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PREFACE. 


EF TER having expreſſed our Acknowledgements to the 725o/e Body of our Subſcribers. 
wie firſt and chief Encouragers of this New Edition of Bailey's Dictionary, it will be expedient to 
inform the Public what Improvements are here made: only premiſing, that Socrates, the beſt and 
greateſt of the Gentile Sages, did (as Plato affures us) lay no ſmall Streſs upon adjuſting the 7 
Force and Import of Words. And indeed, as Mords are the Medium (or Channel of Convevance, t 
which we come at T'RuTH, it is of great Importance to be thoroughly acquainted with then: It l. 
ſo in every Art and Science; but perhaps no where of more Conlequence than under ect Ne 
=—_ : Becauſe here a certain Book is admitted for a X#!s or Standard both of Faith aud 
| crſhip. | | | 
Accordingly the utmoſt Care has been taken, not only to trace out the firf Ni, and Etymclagy or Terms; but: 
to aſſign their ſull Force and Import ; and this too whether in the ancient or m2de;'4 Acceptation of them; a Hint 
of too much Weight to be overlooked. And we flatter ourſelves with Hopes, that our Readers will find fomc: i.. 
here more corre# of the kind, than has yet been publiſhed ; having redreſſed not only many a Miſtake in the ro. 
Editions of this Work; but alſo the Miſtakes of other Writers: though under the laſt Head, we choſe rather to leave 
It with the Reader to find out this for himſelf, than by naming the Authors to do ſumething that might carry with it 
an Air of the invidious and unſocial kind. EE | | | 
But this is not all; we have endeavoured to proceed on that large and extenſive Plan on which we profeſt to ſet out, 
vix. Not a mere Enquiry into the Origin, and Signification of Words; but an Enquiry ſo circumſtances, as to includ» 
many a uſeſul Hint, and Remark, whether of the Hiſtoric, Poetic, Philolophic, Rkeco:'c, or Theologie Kind; and this 
not merely in Relation to the various Shapes and Forms, which the Chriſtian Profeſũon has aſſumed; but comprehend- 
ing many Things with Reference to the Jewiſb, the Chineſe, the Magian, the Mahometan, and other Religious Syſtems, 
And though in Collections of this Nature, tis not unuſual for Lexicographers to borrow from one another, of which 
more heteafter ; yet in this, which conſtitutes no ſmall Part of our Work, we muſt, in Juice to ourſelves, afirm, 
that we are not mere Copyiſts from others; but hope, if fairly examined, we ſhall be found to be ric ond ere Ci, 
ginals: Not taking Things upon Truſt, as is too often done; but having traced them up to the Tt N 


tam-tiera; and 
inſtead of depending on Quotations provided to our Hand, conſulting with all imaginable Care and Accuracy the 
Ancients themſelves ; as will appear (in almoſt innumerable Initances) to any one, who conſiders in r Nini the 
GREAT MASTERS of Antiquity are cited by us; a Rule which has been more elpecially obſerved in Subjects of the 42/114 
Moment, i. e. where any Branch of Religion, whether Natura! or Revealed, is concerned; for eack of which we have G,- 
deavoured to ſecure their reſpective Rights and Hznours; and hope the Friends of either will find themſelves alike wel! 
pleaſed : Not to obſerve, what (if duly attended to) may poſſibly have its Uſe with both, z. That when ee bing 
the Riſe or Fall of the moſt celebrated States and Empires, we have, from Sir iſaac New!ca, and other judicious 
Writers, pointed out thoſe ancient Scripture Prophecies, which ſeem to have been filed in theie Revolutions. Ot this 

Kind the Reader will find ſome very ſurpriſing Specimens, under the Words, P:insaxg Genin and Ws tn 
Empire; add if you pleaſe Locusr, CoxsTrANTISOPLE, OTTOMAN, and iure, Compared. | 

On the other hand, we are not inſenſible, that two Objections will be raiſed againft us; {irit, that in fome Things 


ve have left the beaten Road: and, ſecondly, that we have retained many of our Ln Morde, that are now almyt 


as being 


entirely out of Uſe. In both we confejs the Charge. | Fee 
Under the firſt we own, that we have not followed the common Track , nor haue we fn fe taken gur“ 


” />3% 4 enn — » 3 
s * Ten U Ke COUNTS 91 


. * * . = 4 
Hors, Wil the! 


Popiſb or Proteſtant: But (as we before obſerved) have examined the Ori. = 111755 
not only to have kept free from many Miſtakes which others have committed; but ally © have eee their Ie 


4K % 


And as to the ſecond Objection, we acknowledge, we are not for caſbicring too haſtily every LN Word, wit” 
ſome call obſolete ; partly becauſe the retaining it may be of Uſe for the underſtanding our c Authors, who arc 114! 
vet abſolutely laid aſide ; and partly becauſe tome of theſe Terms are c g52.! (on more Accounts than on») to b 
loft; whether for their Force and Energy in point of Sexse, or their Falle with Reference to Megſure and d. 

Why (for Example) ſhould the Word $S7rift be given up, when in Truth it is perfectly agreeable ro the Ah 
our Tongue, as we have ſhewn in its proper Place; and conveys withal, a different Ide trom the Word S/7//- , 
being a Term of a far more emphatic Kind, and made to fignitv, not a % Conteſt, but a bard and viclent Strum 
gle ? Or what Reaſon can be aſtigned for rejecting the old Zzg/ip Verb i £22 For tho? it muſt be owned, "tis vo” 
many others diſmiſſed from our ordinary Uſe; yet Milton hiuncit judgedl it worthy of a Place in bis Pare o I, 
Mr. Addiſon after him, in his Poem to Sir Gedfrey Knel!cr. 

The former, when portraying the Brute Creation, expreſſes himſelf as follows : 

| — : —— Out of the Ground up re, 
As from his Lair, the wild Beaſt, where he woxs 
In Foraſt wild, in Thicket, Brake, or Den. 


And the latter, when drawing that fine Compariſon between the Pagan Deiies and vu: agli Nfonarchs, sa, 
| Great Pan, who won r to chace the Fair, | 
And lov? d the ſpreading Oak, «was th:re. | 
And this, by the Way, is one Iuſtance out of many, in which we have tour lied the Do; of ome bh a- 


b-fore us. 


iv The r REF A CE 


fa ſhort, it we are oblived to an Author for entiching (as Horace calls it) his Mother- Longue by the Importation 
of Words from Abroad; much more may we be alloucd to cultivate what belongs to our 972 proper Growth: And 
indeed, conſidering how much our Language is worftocked with Terms ot the Larſber Kind, this Obſervation may as 
well be applied to the Choice of Words m, tor the Sake of Harmony, as to thoſe which merit our Regards upon a 
ſtill higher Account. Nor do our Writers in Poetry want to be inijormed, of what Advantage it is to be turnithed with 
two (or more} Terms that differ in F617, but agree in Senſe : For J arieiy, it not inelegant. will ever pleaſe ; and beſides 
the rendering the Verification more caty to the Poet himſelt, when thus ſupplied with Words of 4ifferext Meaſures; the 
judicious Reader, if conſulting his cn ear, may perceive ſomething in the Saumd of the one far ore cap: ide of the 
Thing deſcribed than in the other. Not to obſerve, how, by the ſame Means, that Inconvenience is ſometimes 
avoided, of one Fece!”s ungratetully opening upon another; a Gap, or Diſſonance which our Fore - father's ſeem to 
have provided againſt by more Ways than one; they did fo by adding the Letter = to the Particle a, when the next 
Word begins with a Voucl; and by lubſtituring on the like Occaſion) the Relative 441.5 inſtead of «ho. In Proof 
of this, we nerd on appeal to their \ crſion ot the firſt Clauſe in that ancient Prayer, tor which the <h%ie Chrijtian 
World protefſes to have the higheſt Eſteem and Veneration. 

But to proceed; As to our Style, we have choſen the plain and unadorned ; as beſt ſuiting Works of this Nature; 
and indeed the florid Diction is an artifice too often uted to cover a poverty of Thought, and to ſkreen a Ser of 
Sentiments, which, if ſtrip'd of this falſe Colouring, would ſcarce bear a cloſe Inſpection. Whereas our chief 
Ambition has been to advance the Truth; and not to amuſe our Readers with hifterir Romance, and ſchclaltic Jargon; 
or (as the Poet has much better expreſſed it tor us) with | ; | 

— Verjus ix ops rerum, mug eque canaræ. 5 

What remains is, to do Juſtice to ſome previous Writers, from whom we have taken (as is not unuſual in Works of 
this Sort; many Things. And here we contels ourſelves to be much indebted to Faceb and Cœtel, for Law; to Miller, for 
Plants; to Hill, for Foſſils and other Branches of Natural Philoſophy; much alſo to Boerhaave, Galen, Hippocrates 
Bruno, Corræut, Kcill, and other Phyſicians, whether ancient, or madern, in Things relative to the Portraiture of 
Diſeeſes, and Structure of the human Body. In particular to the elaborate Mr. Jobnſan, for the different Accepration 
of Words in Enz:iſþ Writers; tho' in Julice ts curſelves, it ſhould he obſerved, that we have inſerted in this Collection 
teveral Hundreds of Words, that are not to be found in him. And as to thoſe Terms that are adopted from the 
lrarned Languages, we mult refer to Buxtorf, Golius, Pocock, Taylor's Hebrew Concordance, Heſychius, and others; 
joined with what perſona! Acquaintance the Author of the late Ess av ow How profeſſes to have with thoſe Ton 
tor which he ſtood engaged : and who embraces this Opportunity of expreſſing his public Acknowledgment to the 
_ — both of the {#7:rate, and prezic Claſs, who were pleaſed to honour that Performance with their 

ion. | | | | 
Baut after all, there is another Writer who has deſerved much of the arne World, and ſhould not be overlooked by 
us, as being one whom we have had frequent Occaſion to quote; we mean the Author of the Appendix ad Theſaurum 
II. Stephant, Cenſtantini, Scapule, &c. who has not only publiſhed, in two Folios of a moſt corre Edition, ſeveral 
Thoulands of Greek Words, ſupported by their proper Authorities; which Authorities the preceding Lexicographers 
had omitted: but has alſo thrown in about 15000 Words more, which H. Stephanus, and the reſt had abſolutel 
overlooked ; all which this learned Writer had marked out in his Courſe of Reading, and has accordingly — 
_ with — proper AO And m—_ _=_ ſay, how great a Number of Terms now in the Engiifh Uſe, 
terms in almoſt every Art and Science) are derived from the Grecran Source; and ir ty . 
only to be aſſigned from that Quarter. 5 | | — _ — 
Before we conclude, it may not be improper to ſubjoin a ſhort Hint or hich rve for | 
Readers, with Reference to ſeveral Terms 2 Topics) here A 2 ology. ne Lang 8 | 
Bailey, when a Run or Series of Words was to follow, of the compound Kind, to prefix in the Front of the Whole, an 
_ Explication of THAT Term which belongs in common to them all. For Inſtance, in Words compounded with — 
| Prepoſition, ana: Had Bailey's Rule here been obſerved, the Reader would have found a ſhort Explication of that 
Word premiſed, and placed in the Van of the whole Detail. But ſince that Rule, good and excellent ak is, was in this 
Inſtance overlooked, we beg leave to infert it here. Ana, a Greek Præpoſition ſo called; and which, in Words 
a ompounded with it, ſignifies ſometimes *overagain”, fometimes © upwards”, and ſometimes * a Diſtribution 
| _ r 2 2 — Senſes may ſerve for a Key to the true Etymszgy of moſt (if not all) of the Words that are 
Again, the Reader well knows, that in Works of this variegated Nature, it is not a! | 1 
Term to do Juſtice to a whole Subject; and therefore, if he — wy Fd ng A — — > — nn 
ol Things, we mult defire him, under any one given Word, to conſult the Rertrtxces we have the * 
ſhould theſe ſometimes have been omitted by us, let him recollect (as is done with Eaſe) ſome ar | — _ 
4 FR EY to the ſame Head, by conſulting which he may poſſibly find ſomething ſtill more ſatisfactory 1 2 
| ti, tor Example, he wou'd examine that Part of our Compoſition which relates to uv. perh: 6 
| Hitle advanced under that individual Wo:d : not fo, if he will pleaſe bs 1 n gi” ack 
the Words, BLaxk VERSE, Rivae, Epic, DRAMAric, Ux1T1ts of Time, Place, & ys TO 

oy agg ee Janice, Trociuzrs, Prenicmrs, and the like. b 

But as %s Rule may poſſibly fail kim in ſome few Inſta os ws - ah N a 
material of them here as follows. For Aeligtian State or aa A 8 2 F wa _— we ae 
and Doctrine of Confucius, fee Yau, NA N CA, and XAxcuu Fes Jeb Waage S OO 
ns Tranny N : FOOTY NCUM. ovab, ſee TEIURACRAUMATOX. F Je 
girdian Fra, ſee YtzvecGirvian, For Lagos, fee Worp. For Magians, ſee ZorOasTRIAN . For Jenth- 
bers, fee Pyrricmvs, Syoxptt, Trrmracucs, Thocuzrs, Vowi pe eg e u For Miltenic Nu oF 
tanilts, fee CaTAPHRYGIANS, NXEROPHAGY, and — 5 * 2 D OM _—— 1 © mag 
[ or ales, ſee ZENOBIA. FT 2 Prthagereen Phil/ophy, ſce Te ANSMIGH eee 10 of 3 For tak of N 

UBLIME, UNBEGOTTEN, 1 Avency "Chaos | rg | „ 

F _ . 4 « 4 2 . my Leher, [or Scljuc- J ur] fee 
Tinga. For 7. urcomans, fee USU N. For Maldenſes, or Valdenſcs ſee T C0 Wie - 2 1 9 * E © 
fart 1 _— the Nicene Council, compare what we have {aid — that Word. wich 3 * q Rr. 
viiiox, PorENTTAL Exiſtence, P „ Son 8 , Mg Dy HEISM, RE- 
aud WESTERN * an, Uxuabk, PSATYBIANS, Apaſtelical ConvT1tuTLONS, 


HIS TO RICA 
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OF THE 


L ACCOUNT 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


ANGUAGES, like all other human Acqui- 
ſitions, are formed; augmented, and attain 
their Perfection; and, after a Series Ag. 
again degenerate, and even often fink into 
Oplivion Of which, many others, the 
_ Gothic, allowed to be the Parent of the Saxon Engliſh 
| , is an Inſtance; for it is now almoſt entirely 
unknown, the only Monument that remains of it, being 
a mutilated Copy of the Goſpels preſerved at Up/al. 
But tho the Exgiib owes its Origin to the 
Gothic, yet the Language of 


N 


tered England, namely in the Year 450. They wire 5 
barbarous and uncivilized People, treated their | mics 
with great Cruelty, eſpecially their Priſoners wh 
took in War, ſacrificing them to their Gs. 
Learning was very ſuperficial, and tome have 
doubted whether they had any Alphabet; con -.; 
their Language muſt be rude, artleſis, an von: _ 
Nor have we any Reaſon to ſuppoſe that they nde 

Progreſs in philoſophical Studies till the Year 37, wit 1 
Auguſtine arrived from Rome to convert them to (. 


Ini UL. * 


3 
- 


ancient Inhabitants of ſtianity. Bur after their Converſion they improve 25 


this Iſland, before the Landing of Julius Ceſar, was very Knowledge and Elegance, fo that in the Year 700, E 


different, being what is now known by the Name of 
Britiſh or Welch, and had a very different Origin, perhaps, 
from ſome Afatic l age. The Britiſh Chronicle ſays, 
That the firſt Inhabitants were Britiſh, who coming out of Ar- 


meꝛnia ſettled firſt in the ſouthern Parts. (Wha coman of 


Armenia, and yeſetan Suthwearde Bryttene aroſt.) Theſe 
may therefore be conſidercd as the Aborigines of Britain, 
which Cæſar ſays inhabited the interior Parts *, and their 
Language the firſt ſpoken in the Iſland. As a Specimen 
therefore of this ancient Language, we ſhall infert the 
Lord's Prayer, with a verbal Tranſlation. 8 


e Loa D PRAYER in the ancient BIT is 
| Gig LANGUAGE. 


| Tad hun wyt ö yn y Nefoedd, Sandeiddier d 
Our Father — art in the Heavens, be hallowed hy 
Enw. Deved dy Bid dy Ewyllzs ar y Ddaer, 
Name. Come thy Kingdom. Be thy Will on the Earth, 


megis y mae y. Nefoedd. Dyro i ni heddyw ein Bara 
8 A 15 & Heavens. Give to us this Day our Bread 
| beunyddiol. A maddeu i ni ain Dyledion fel y maddeuwn 

daily. And forgive to us our ebts, as forgive 
ni in Dyledwyr. Ac nac arwain ni i Brofedigaeth, eithr 
"we to our Debtors. And not lea us into Temptation, but 
gwared ni rhag Drwg, Canys eiddot ti yw'r Deyrnas, a'r 
— aus from Evil, Far thine ts the Kingdom, and the 
Gallu, a'r Gogoniant, yn does oeſocdd. | | 
 Pewer, and the Glory, into the Age of Ages. 


After the Departure of the Romans, the ancient Britons 
invited over the Saxozs, to defend them againſt the Scots 


and Pitss, who made frequent Inroads into England, and 


terribly harraſſed them. But theſe Strangers, after de- 
feating the Scezs and P:#s, turned their Arms againſt 
their Benefaftors, who were obliged to abandon their 
Country, and feex Protection among the Mountains of 
Wales. And hence the ancient Britiſþ Language was no 
longer known in Eugluud, the Saxon being univerſally re- 
ceived. | 

It is however difficult, if not impoſſibie, to diſcover 
the Form of the Saxony Language, at the Time they en- 


Britonnie par, interior ab iis incolitur, ques rotos in Iiſala, ipſa 
memoria produum dicant. Cæſar de Bell. Gail. Lib. V. 


us into Temptation, but deliver 


Eadfride wrote a Comment on the Evangclitts, 1. 
whence we have exracted the Lord's Prayer, as a Spec 
of the Language at that Time. 


Faden vnen Bu an in peop nar, pie 

Father our thou art in Heaven, Pe allowed Namc 1 — 
cymes nic Din. rie = Din ruæ ir ja Þrorne 1 n 
come Kingdom thine "ul thine ſo as is in Heaven ard ig 
EordSa. Hapl upenne opepir=lic rel up to dae ohen up 
Earth. Loaf our overſubtiantial give us to Day a . ©: 
reylsa unna ruæ pe porgepon Scylzum urum And ne i 
Debts our as we forgive Debts our And rot lead 
und in Coprunge, Sh zerriz unich prom Vrle. 

us flom Evil, 


122 


chalzud Nona 
117140 


In the Saxon Homilies ſaid to be tranſlated by Kin: 
Alfred, the Lord's Prayer ran thus: . 


Vrea raden Bic ars in Peopnap 
Our Father which art ia Heavens | 
xo eymes Yin pic pic Tia þilla roe ir in preonaf 8 
come thy Kingdom be thy Witt ſo as ia Ltcavens 
in FonSo. Vnen hlaf ofpenpipclic rel uf ro dex 
in Earth. Our Loaf ſuperfubttintiai give us to Day 
Fongep uy peyloa upna rue p punter, rey unn 
forgive us bes our ſo we forgive Debts. ou: 
and no inleav vyis ia cnrrnung, Ah zei, 
and do not lead ns into Temptation, bat deliver cer, 
pnom ip le. Amen. | | 
from evil. Amen. 


8 zehalgud Bin roma 
e hallowed thine Nun. 


17: 


In the Year 900 the ſame vas rendered thus: 


Ev vne raden ve ere on j-ohenem, p: Bin nama ctals fob, 
Din Pace, 71 Tin pilla on eo Jen, } va $14 on „eo; nun 


About the fame time 2a Tranſiatiun at the Cot wt ap- 
peared, from whence we have extracted the 10.Jowing 
Specinien, being the Prophecy of Zacheriah, as recorded 
in the firſt Chapter of St. Is Golprl. 


Leblezpud ry Dyihren Ippakela Lov. foam se Le gencopuna, 
4 hip polcep al) rednepye dude. | 

And he up he'c hoo 2; cor on Dambep hope hiy cnurep.,. 

Spa he ppp@c puph ky halegha pregena i. fa de Op FH Dey 
pry m de pppecon. 

7 be aly de up of unum peondum. and oj: cata bana handa fg 


hatevouu. 


2 .. 


A — 
3 — a 
4 
* 

t heonperre C5 pf reenne mid ufum „deypum. 1 gemunan hir 
a 85 1 oy 11 ne * — 
eue 1 "ont hone a0 fe he vo umn rden £2 ahame Fron. 
? e 3. QUEAL S. ot ue pe noa hand a1” 1 ede. him Hebian. 

« . 14 * . ; *; * . * 5 
Ou benen tet Oran mm caname N Tyrol. 
And ru CPA bit pr hel Tan Nea encu bed. pu S* beyo- 

Rn II heuer Ny NC Th Caf Jen x Ne” Hogs 

10 ene hy | CE hat K rn Niza 4NN% E. 
Durch anmocap, ufer Dey n. I Hebes. en pan de ur ze- 
"UT. n EN TDLIC: up-Frhinge de. of 

. ey ke Ae wwe re 

C2: Mi} til 18 Wt | F<] TEES i de. EF Tecade 1 TTa EC 
> 0 cc ene on prbbe: Pex. 1 | 

„Ine e cab Ft er en Fare ct fig - 4 ker 8 

C jene GS . eohe p em ou Incl. 

\V 3! regird to the Saxen Poctry, it may be obſerved, 


er whe rl Grew itt 05 We meet with are without Rhyme, 
N PN IM a ä b 
© ill its Harmony mult, like that of the 


nd 111 QUE, 


Gres Mit 


ti but as we arc ientranit both ot the Laws 
. — 5 -— f 1 ou 1 TT 
vi their Xlatre, and the Quantities of tacir Syllablcs, We 


-<tracten any Patlogs hom tl ele Ancient Bards. 
Neramon Conquelt, WHICH happened in. the 

r 1.665, the Saxcz: Language began to or its ancient 
n, and gradually exhibit tome. | aces of the pretent 
tho very tow Norman Words are found in it du- 
t the ſirſt Century after the Conqueſt. The tollowing 
iMance is taken from a Pialter of ITM College, in Cie 

a out the Year 1130. | 
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Fader me the ot in hegſone. .. gebletſob mame thin, ta ſwa on 
peofne, and on Grit n, brow. vie degmanlich geot us to daeg and 
for-cot us anole: uta lu a ſwa We oratcoten avi eudum mum. And ne 

* ww ö J 8 ö WT 1 
us on Coſtunge, ac als us fam yi. 39a beo hit. 


Several Pieces of Poctry appeared about the fam 
Tune, oi which the follow ing is ſelected as a Specimen. 


S35XCTA MAAGARETTA: 


Ol-e andes erge 1 pteir on cue tolrep lor do lexe. 
Lench- r u D r vet ou, Cure ſunnet to bexe. 
Pero mai rellen, u., wih worcel fene ant Mee. 
evi . wal hren Pategrexe. 
Duc arc vate Patriac . a: ic ou xellen may. 
en aundio Ct cchel 1 ge ſalſe la,. 
Deve cnet ant doumbe . he ſerved ner ant da?. 
do degen mont opere. fhat finger weilaway. 
hone tins wait if nome . on Criſt ne levede he nout?. 
Fe lexe-e on te falſe gogef. Jar peren wid honden wroutt. 
De par child ſculde carittine ben . ic com him well in poutt. 
© bed wen ir were bore. vo depe tc were braut. 
He modet wal ar hepene wif par hure vo woman berg. 
No er chilo thore wal . nolde ho hi furfue. 
Vo erde m into afte . wid meſſagerſ ful are. 
koa ronce far hire wille, children aheuede ſeuene. | 
De errreþs wat Maregrete . crifcef may of heuene. 
1 let ho unt tolte . tel feire ant ful euene. 
ou bo pholegen martudom . Sein Laurence ant ſcinxe Sxeuene. 


one metdan 


By thei Specimens it appears, that though the Lan- 
e was greatly altered, both in its Conſtruction and 
Erininations; yet it might ſtill, with Juſtice, be termed 
ven; bur in the thirtecath Century a kind of interme- 


7 
Language between Soxon and Hngtiſb prevaiicd; as 
1 he tollowing Paſſage is extracted 


$1 

71 

a 
: 3 

an luſtance ot which the 
. F 

CAI 418 ol CLA. — 

Aired, pres noble man, as in te ger of grace ke nom 

Fre hongred and ij) xty and twelve the kyuedom. 

Arſt hie adde at Rome vbe, &, vor ys grete wy dom, 

re rope Lean km Llefiede, po he pucer com, 

An fte kvnye's croune of hys lond, pat in þys lond zut ys: 
And he led liv to be kyng. ar he kung were yuys. 
An ke was-xvng of Engelond, ol alice pat per come, 

Ler vurl bus yiad was of fe pope of Rowe, 

An ſipte cer after hym of pe erchebyſtopes ecl. on, 
eo pat kyvucr hym pore kyng was per nog. 

In þe f/urh ede of Temele ny ne batayle he nome. 

Azen be eue pe vorkt zer of vs KkHnedom. 

Nee in bu wo, thus in pys lond in batavie and in wo, 

Ar. ot» e abwe was, and bynepe ftor mo; . 

$9 longs, bat hem nere by levede bote pre ſsyren in yr hond, 

Flamtet>vie, and Wyleſsyre, aud Some lete, of al ys lond. 


In the fourteenth Century, Sir Jen Mandeville wrote 
iis Fravels; a Paſſage theretore from his Writings will 
ſew the State of the Engiih Language at that Time: 
„as the Nature of his Work obliged him to uſe a 
Sent Compals of Words, we have given a pretty large 
SPCCLMEn. 

„eis a long Contree; but it is frevt, chat is to fave narow ; Tr 
1. nt enuagen it toward the Deſert, for Defaute of Watre. And 
* |, tet along upon the Ryvere of Mie; be als moche as that 
- ferve be Fiodes or otherwiſe, that whanne it flowethe, it 
Man grein abrood thorghe the Contree : fo is the Contree large of 

Lo. there it rey nech not but luylle in that Contrec: and for 


Lain, RAVE depended upon the Quantity ot 


1 


y 


ti at Cauſe, they have nd Watre, but zif it be of tha: Flood of that 
Ryverc. Aud for als moche as it ne rey nethe not in that Contree, but 


the Eyr is alucy pute and cleer, therfore in that Contree ben le gode 
Allronomy eres: tor thei fvnde there no Clouds, to letten hem. Alſo 
the Cy tec of Cazre is rights gret, and more huge than that of Baty/-yre 
the !efie : And 1t ſytt aboven toward the Detert of e. a lrtille aboven 
tue Ryvere aboveieyd. In Eg there ben 2 parties; the Heyhte, that 
i. toward Eilige; and the Lou eneſſe. that is towardes rale. In 


- £25,t is the Lond of Ramajes and the Lone of Gen.  Egipt is a 


Cute; for it hathe many ſchrewede Havenes, becauic of the grete 
Roche, that ben fironge and daungerouſe to paſſe by. And at Egepe, 
toward the Ua, is the rede Sce, that durethe unto the Cyice of Cos: 
and wward the Wel, is the Contree of Ih, that is a tulle drye Lond, 
and litylle of Fruyt; for it is over moche plentce of Here. And that 
Lond is Cept Te. And toward the partie Meridionalle is Erler pe. 
And toward the Northe is the Deſert, that durethe unto She: And fo 
is the Contree ſtrong on alle iydes. And it is wel a 15 Journeyes of 
Leng'he, . than two fo noche of Deſert ; and ut is but two 
Jourucycs in arpercile. And between Feit and Nabi, it hathe wel a 
12 Journees of Deſert. And Men of Nubre ben Criſtene : but they ben 
Llike as the Mowres, for grete Hcte of the Sonne. N 

in Fat there ben 5 Provynces ; that on highte Salztie, that other 
highte Leme/err, another NSH, that is an Ile in Nye, another Aliſau- 
ore, and another the Lord of Damiste. That Cytee was wont to be 
rivkte ſttong: but it was twycs wonnen of the Criſtene Men: And 
therefore after that the Surat aeg beten down the Walles. And with 
the Walles and the Tour thereof, the Saratines maden another Cy tee 
more fer from the Sce, and clepeden it the neue Damyete. So that nove 
no Man duelluthe at the rathere Toun of Damyete. And that Cytee of 
Darmyete is on the Havenes of Egypr: and at Alifunrce is that other, 
that is a fulle ſtrong Cytce. But there is no Watte to drynke, but zit 
it come be Condvt trom Nyte, that entreth in to here Cilternes. And 
„ho ſo ſlopped that watic trom hem, thei * not endure there. 
Ia Egypt there beh but fewe Forcelettes or Caſtelles, be cauſe that the 
Cont:ee is fo ſtrong of him elf. At the Deſertes of Egypre was a worthi 
Man, that was an holy Heremyte ; and there mett with hym a Mon- 
re {that is to ſeyne, a Monſde is a thing ditſormed azen Kynde both 
of Man or of Peſt or of ony thing elles: and that is cleped a Monſtre) 
And this Mone, that mette wits this Holy Heremyte, was az it hadde 
ben à Man, that hadde 2 Hornes trenchant on his Forchede; and he 
hadde a Body lvk a Man, unto the Nabele; and benethe he hadde the 
Body lyche a (oct. And the Heremyte aked him, what he was. And 
the Morttre anſu crede him, and ſeyde. de was a Geadly Creature, fuche 
a> God hadde formed, and duelled in tho Peſertes, in purchaſynge bia 
Sultvrance ; and befoughte the Heremyte, that he wolde preye God 
fur him, the whiche that cam from Flevere ior to ſaven alle Mankynde, 
and was borne of a Mayden, and fuTred Patton and Dethe, (as we 
vl knowen; be whom we lyven and ben. And zit is the Hede with 
tue 2 Horncs of that Monſtre at Aliſaudre tor a Marveyle. 

in Fye:pe is the Cy tee of Egal, that is to ſeyne, the Cytce of the 
8,11, In that Cytce there is a Temple made round, aſtre the ſcha 
„Hine Temple of Jernam. The Preſtes of that Temple han alle 
here Weytynges, undre the Date of the Foul that is clept Fenix: and 
there is non but on in alle the World. And he comethe to brenne him 
ſelf upon the Awtere of the Temple, at the ende of 5 Hundred Zere: 
tor ſa longe he !yveth. And at the 502 Zeres Ende, the Preſtes arrayen 
here Awtere honeſi!y, and putten there upon Spices and Sulphur vif and 
and other thinges, that wolen brenne lightly. Ard than the Brid Fenizs 
cc:nethe, and hrennethe himſelf ro Askes. And the firſt Day next aftre, 
Mcu fynden in the Askes a Worm; and the ſecunde Day next aftre, 
Men funden a Brid quyk and perfvt; and the thridde Day next aftre, 
he Beethe his we. And fo there is no mo Briddes of that Kynde in 
alle the World, but it aHone. And treuly that is a gret Myracle of 
Gd. And Men may well lykne that Pryd unto God; be cauſe that 
there nys no ſigd but on; and alfo, that oure Lord aroos fro Dethe to 
Lyve, the thridde Day. This Bryd Men ſeen often tyme, fleen in tho 
Contrees: And he is nat mecheles more than an Egle. And he hathe 
a C:eft of Fedſes upon his Hed, more than the Poocok hathe ; and 
his Nekke 13 7a!owe, aftre Colour of an Orielle, that is a flon welt 
ſchynynge; and his Bek is coloured blew, as Yade ; and his Wenges 
ben ot Furpre Eslour, and the Taylle is zelow and red, caſlynge his 
Teylle azen in travers. And he is a fulle fair Brid to looken upon, 
arent the Sonne: for he ſchynethe fully gloriouſly and nobely.. | 

Aito in Egypt ben Gardyns, that han Trees and Herbss, the whiche 
beren Fruies 7 times in the Zeer. And in that Lond, Men fynden 
many fayre Emeraudes and y no- e. And therefore thei ben there gret- 
tere cheep. Alſo whan it reynethe ones in the Somer, in the Lond of 
Fele, thanne is alle the Contree fulle of grete Myrs. Alſo at Cayre,. 
that I ſpak of before, ſellen men comounly bothe Mew and Wommen of 
other Lawe, as we don here Beſtes in the Markat. And there is a co- 
moun Hows in that Cytee, that is alle fulle of ſmale Furneys; and 
tllidre bryngen Wommen of the Toun here Eyren of Hennes, of Gees 


aud of Dokes, fr to been pat into tho Furneyſes. And thei that ke- 


pen that Hows, coveren hem with Hete cf Hors Deng, with outen 
Henne, Goos or Doke cr ony cther Foul; and at the — of 3 Wekes 
or of a Monethe, thei comen azen and taken here Chickenes and no- 
Tiliche hem and bryngen hem forthe : fo that alle the Contree is fulle 
cf hem. And fo Men don there bothe Wyntre and Somer. 

Alſo in that Contree, ard in others alſo, Men fynden longs Apples 
to iclle, in hire ceſoun: and Men clepen hem Apples of Paradys; and 
thei beu righte ſwete and of gode Savour. And thoghe zce kutte hem 
in never ſo many Cwbettes or parties, overthwart or end longes, evere- 
more zee ſchulle fynden in the myddes, the figure of the Holy Cros of 
oure Lord Jeu. But thei wil ruten within 8 Days: And for that Cauſe 
Men may not carye of the Apples to no fer Contrees. And thei han 
grete Leves, of a Fote and an half of lengthe : and thei ben covenably 
large. And Men fynden there alſo the Appulle Tree of Adam, that 
han a byte at on of the ſydes. And there ben alſo Fyge Trees, that 
beren no Leves, but Fyges upon the ſmale Braunches : and Men cle- 
pen hem Figes of Pharzon. Allo beſyde Cayre, withouten that Cytece, 
:s the Feld where Bawme growethe: And it comethe out on fmale 
Trees, that ben non hyere than a Mannes breek Girdille ; and thei 
ſemen as Woe, that is of the wylde Vyne. And in that Feld been 7 
Welles, that our Lord Jefu os made with on of his Feet, whan he 
wente to pieyen with other Children. That Feld is not fo well cloſed, 
but that Men may entren at here owne liſt. But in that Ceſonne, that 
the Baveme is growynge, Men put there to gode kepynge, that uo Man 

| dar 


many a tyme. 


of the ExncLisn Laxouace, 


dar been hardy to entre. This Dawme groweth in no Place, but only 
cherte. And thoughe that Men bryngen of the Plauntes, for to planten 
in other Contrees, thei growen wel and fay re. but thei bryngen forthe 
no fractuous thing: and the Leves of Bawme ne fallen noughte. Aud 
Men kutten the Braunches, with a ſcharp Flynſton or with a ſcharp Bon, 
whanne Men wil go to kutte hem : For who fo kutre hem with Iren, it 
wolde deſtroye his Vertue and his Nature. And the Sarazines clepen 
the Wode Enonch balſe; and the Fruyt, the whiche is as Quybybes, 
thei clepen Abebiſſam; and the Lycour, that droppetie f16 the Braunch- 
es, thei cl Guybalſe. And Men maken alle weys that Bawme to 
ben tyled of the Criſtenemen, or elles it wolde not fructifye ; as the Sa- 
razires ſeyn hem ſelf: for it hathe ben often tyme preven. Men ſeyn 
alſo, that the Bawme in Jude the more, in that Deſert where 
the Trees of the Sonne and of the Mone ſpak to inne. But I have 
not ſeen it. For I have not ben ſo fer aboven upward: becauſe that 
there ben to many perilouſe Paſſages. And wyte zee wel, that a Man 
cughte to take gode kepe for to bye Bawme, but zif he cone knowe it 
righte wel: for he may righte lyghtely be diſcey ved. for Men ſellen a 
Gome, that Men cl Turbentine, in ſtede of Bawme ; and thei put- 
ten there to a littille Bawme for to zeven gode Odour. And fime put- 
ten Wax in Oyle of the Wode of the fruyt of Bawme, and ſeyn that it 


is Bawme : ard ſime deſtyllen Clowes of Gylofre and of Spykenard of 


Spayne and of othere Spices, that ben well ſmellynge; and the Lykour 
that gothe out there of, thei clepe it Bawme ; and thei wenen, that thei 
han Bawme ; and thei have non. 
fotyltce of Craft, for to diſceyven the Criſtene Men, as I have ſeen fulle 


countrefeten it eſtſones, and than it is laſſe worthe, and a pret del worſe. 
But zif it lyke zou. I ſchalle ſchewe how zee ſchulle knowe and preve, 
to the ende that zee ſchulle not ben diſcey ved. Firſt zee ſchulle wel 
knowe, that the naturelle Bawine is fulle cleer, and of Cytrine colour, 
and ſtronge ſmellynge : And zif it be thykke or reed or blak, it is ſo- 

phiſticate, that is to ſcyne, cunyefeted and made lyke it, for diſceyt. 
And undreſtondethe, that zif zee wil putte a litylle Bawme in the Pau me 
of zoure hond, azen the Sonne, zif it be fyn and gode, 2 ce ne ſchulle 
not ſuffre zoure hand azenſt the hete of the Sonne. Alto takethe a 
Iytille Bawme, with the poynt of a Knif, and touche it to the fuyr, and 
zif it brenne, it is a gode ſigne. Aſtre take alſo a drope of Bawme, 
and put it into a Diſſche or in a Cuppe with Mylk of a Coot; and zif it 
be naturelle Bawme, anon it wok: take and beclippe the Myli:. Or put 
a Drope of Bawme in clere Watre, in a Cuppe of Sylver or in a clere 
Bacyn, and ſtere it wel with the clere Warre ; and zif that the Bau me 
be fyn and of his owne kynde, the watre ſchalle nevere trouble: And 


zif the Baume be ſophiſticate, that is to ſcyne countrefeted, the Watre 


ſchalle become anon trouble: And alſo zif the Bawme be fyn, it ſchalle 


For the Sarazines countrefeten it be 


And aftre hem, the Marchauntis and the Apotecaries 


that is perdurahle, amoncfheth us by the prophet ſeremie, e! 


fulle to the botme of the Veſſelle, as thoughe it u ere 


m kiy luer: For 


the fyn Bawme is more heavy tuyes, than is the Ban e that is ſophi- 
ſticate and countrefeted. Now | have ſpoken of Bau me: and now alſo 


I ſchalle ſpeke of an other thing, that is bezonde Batilerre, above the 
Flode of Nyle, toward the D-:fert, between iir and E Set: that is to 
ſeyn, of the Gerneres of J, that he leet make, tor to kepe the 
Greynes for the perile of the dere Zeres. And thei ben made of Ston, 
fulle wel made of Maſonnes craft : of ilie whiche two ben merveylouſe 


e and hye ; and the tothere ne ben not fo grete. And every Gerner 
th a Zate, for to entre with inne, a lytille hyghe fro the Erthe. For 


the Lond is waſted and fallen, ſithe Gerneres were made. 


And with 


inne thei ben alle fulle of Serpentes. And aboven the Gerneres with 
outen, ben many ſcriptures of dyverſe Langages. And ſum Men ſeyn, 
that thei ben Sepultures of grete Lordes, that weren ſomtyme ; but that 
i: not trewe: for alle the comoun rymour and ſpeche is of alle the peple 
there, bothe fer and nere, that thei ben the Garneres of Fo/ezh. And 


ſo fynden thei in here Scriptures and in here Cronycles. 


On that other 


tie, zif thei werein Sepultures, thei ſchullen not ben voyd with inne. 
For zee may well knowe, that Tombes and Sepultures ne ben not 


made of ſuche gretneſle, ne of ſuche highneſſe. 
| beleve, that thei ben Tombes or Sepultures. 


| W herfore it is not to 


Hitherto our Language was very different from that 


* 
. ana 


Tie Third Bete of Bocthic: 
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B this ſne had ended her ſonge: u han the ſceelneig of her du 
throughperced We. that Via» votyroys 17 herxen; ne. And 1 4 I 5 
nves had ct frerxght mine ces, that 15: t fame, to berken the 
what the ſhald ſay, to that a lite latter i fivd mu. O thou that 7 
ſoverain comfort of coragies angutizons, 1% thou hoſt remounted nx 
nouriſhed ine wich the weight of tuy ſerterons, and with Gcli 1f Bas: 
yng, fo that | true not thut T be anperegel to the tirckes of Foce. 
as who faith, I dare ue now ſufften al th' atiavtes of fortune, wn wy 
defende me from her. 5 | 


wy 


. 
N 1 
vis 


) >: and | abode tvil thou nude. Th 
habyte of thy thought, as thou hi von, or &5 tvil 1 my ich 

maked ir to the ſure habite, hi. a dine is a mor voy 
certes tlie remenaunt ot things that ein „ct to foy ben loch, chat t. 
whan men take hem. they been bhyung: but . han they ben tecc 
within a wight, than been ey were. But tor thou Cit that hen 46 
ſo deſyrous to herken nem. with how get vieanyng wolde't the 
glowen, it thou wiltes whider | wile Keen ne. g. r 
(qs 1} P. To thilke vere Ulis ſalzw ze q the! & dete thine hots 


24 Cs 
ca nl Cillourbed of 


S dC 


IT " 
ain >, 11 14 
. 


remeth. But for as moche as thy ght :s occuy! 
erthly tunes, thou mucſt pot yet ſene till (Cf wi teh > i Dre 
(qþ I) and thew ine what the very weltalnowr i, | wry re 18 
out tarying. P. That wol 1 glad done q fhe} tor bie 
But I wol fit marken by wordes, aud 1 wil entorcen n 
thilke falſe c:uic of blistulneſſe, whiche that thou ming tt; 
whan thou hatt beholden thitke fal g.! 


, 
„ Ao > 
2 » 


ene the 

i TK e taze 
1 * * ' * 

Ai turns in ede 


that other ij de, thou maic }knowen tue woletcurtle of voy b 
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| UR ſwwcte 10 God of keven, that no man woll porn (Fon: % 9 
that we turne ail io the knowlepe of him, and to the 5 
. 1. n 
this wife. Stondeth upon the waves and feeth, and aft; 
pathes: that 15 do ſaie, of old ſente: ces, whiche i the ode 1. 
walketh in that waye, and ye tha!l nnd retrething for |, dur bulk 
Manic ben the watcs elf ititec hes that leile folk e try our 1 
Chriſt, and to the reigne of glory: of whicke nie there 1-55 1 
waye, and full convenabie, u icne maye not faile to nan ven 
that through ſinde hath mi gone fro the tight way of Ihieruo'c th 
ſtiall : and this ware is called penetence, of which: man and 
herken and enquire with al his hert, to wits what i; 
whiche is called penitence, and howe many munc:s bene of actic 
werkinges of penitence, and how nian; ſpecies teie ben of perlen 
and which thinges aper: aine and bebe: | 
diſturbe penitence. | 
Saint Ambroſe faith, that penitence is the plainipg t many» 5 
gilte that he hach doen, ard no more to do an; thing ror which +: 
oughte to playne. And ſome Coctours ſaith, penitence is the wilt, 
tinge of man that for;owet'; for his ſinne and paineth himfe!t, r 
hatn miſdon. Penitence with certain cicumfopcns, is very rene 
of a man that holte hintſe f in forow, ind other ure ter nie 
and for he ſhall he veric penitent, he sun fr bene la:: 
hath done. and Redfattly purpoſe in his bert to have ite n 
and to do ſati, acc ion. and never todo thing, fir whi he . 5 
more beway lz or complainc, and coutitec i pale ur g 
repentaunce may not ae. Þ 


Jie Knight's Taje. 


| Hylome, as ol forics tellin n“. 
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en. 40 To 


eto penitence, and uh c thi. 
* : 


— + — 


ſpoke at preſent; but about the Year 1350, Sir Jobn Gauer 
vote in a very different Style, and may be ſaid to be the 


firſt Poet in our Language 
| wrote about the fame Time, the following Specimen from 


z but as the famous Chaucer —. 


Sir Fobn's Writings will be ſufficient. The King, it ſeems, 
taking his Diverſion on the Thames, and ſeeing our 

Poet in a Boat, ſent for him, and commanded him to 

write upon ſome Subject; accordingly Sir Foby wrote the 
following Verſes : 55 


Ot Athens he was L. od ind Gora »vor, 


There was a Dube, that hivbts Theft 


— 9 
Ard in his time ſuch 1 ©-ngquerour, 

That greater was there non under the n. 

F.ll many ar ch counts ie had he wonn, 


What with bis wikonic and his chivalte, 


He conquer'd all thesen of Feminie, 

That whilome was veleprd Scythia : 

And u eddid the Ouene call'd Hypolita, 

And brought hi: home with him to his count, 
With mikill glorie and ſolempnitie, 

And eke hir vongè ſiſter Emclic. 

And thus with victorie and melodie 


As it befylle upon a tyde, 

As thynge whych ſhuide tho? betyde; 
Under the 'Town of Newe Troye, 
Whyche toke of Brute his firſte Joy; 
On Themſe when it was flowende, 

As I by bote came roende, 

So , + — 1 Tyme ſette. mw 
M haunce I mette, 
And 5 befelle, LS} came nygh, 

Out of my Bote when he me ſygh, 
He bade me come into hys Barge, 
And when I was with hym at large, 
Amonges other thynges ſeyd. 
He hath ſuch charge upon me leyd. 


Soon after appeared the Writings of Geoffrey Chancer, 
generally ſtiled the Father of Engiþ Poetry. Ie be- 
came, ſays Leland, an acute Logician, a ſinooth Rhe- 
torician, a pleaſant Poet, a grave Philoſopher, an inge- 
nious Mathematician, and an holy Divine.” Specimens 


therefore of the Language of this ingenious Writer, both 
in Proſe and Verſe, muſt not be omitted. 


Let I this worthy Duke to Athens: rvde, 
And all his hall in armies him bode. 
And certis if it n'erc tod long to here, 
I would have tolde tul'y the manere, 
How wonnin was the rumn of Fominie, 
Er 'Thefeus, and by his chevalric, 
And of the gretè bataile for the none, 
Berwixi Athens and the Amozones. 


And of the tempeſt at their home com ny. 
But all theſe thynges i mote 35 now tort ere, 

J have, God wot, a large felde to er, 

And wekid ben the 0x11 tn the ploy, 

Ihe remnaunt of mot leis lone 

| will not lettin eke none © tais out, 

Let every ſ]:w tell his tale about: 

And let ſee now who nal! the KFC Wir. 

Burt there | ictt | wall AU begin. 
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le A in e end. 
#1. entte, 
In þ once alt teverd the te, 
171 in the place. 
II ful a man ful tro, 
Me was of that chuntte. 
it was GuddOts grace. 
as was a Couphty fan. 
- was his face 25 paine d Ls 
lis lips red as row, | 
F{.. rudite fs like falet in grun. 
„nd ] you tell in gde certain 
lie had a ſemely noie. 
I, nere. his berde was like 4% 25 
nat to Lie grole raught adown. 
Hrs flione of corde ware. 
t Bro sere 4. He den braun, 
Lis role was of chekelatoun, 
"that co many a jane. 
lie cou hie hunt at the wilde deer, 
And ride an h. kin“ be by the tivere 
Mita grey g haute on hende. | 
"Thercto 111 V 4> 4-7 Ne archer, 
Of wialllag was ture none his pere. 


3 0 8 ; 77 y P uU r{e. 


1 I nn : nil none other wih: 
2 . Canes | Arte, 
am {ori n ant 
For certi- vo now 100. ch here, 
. R re I; e ue l NN N . 
Lor u ich unte * 1ercy: fun, I crit 
De CY e. zue I 
Now - vouch! itn tis e 7 nake, 
1 df v.00 Diete reren ay urre, 
Or e your colour 1) ande lager, 


Tat oi velownetic ne hu ne 
Ve be my hie, ve be yet tete 
Quene of comfort. and of ce dompanye 
Be hevy agmce, or che row de 
cv purie, that art to ne m ht 
And ſav:our, 2 | rice here, 
Cut ol th towne help me iy Hur wignt, 
Senn that you vol got ben Woh res 
For 3 am have 25 nighe as any. frere, 
but | pravit unto 3 our c. 
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About the Year 14069, Caxlen brought the Art of Print- 
1g into Eueland, and foon after pubthihed feveral Books. 
Wan our Language was in che Year 1471, will appear 
by the tollow int: Fxt act from the Yrologzuc to a Book, 
intitulcd, Recrvel of the Hliſteryes of Tres. | 


« When I] revember, that ev crv- man. 15 boonden by the con: 


3 —— -S zande— 
ment and (ounel of the dee 


nan to eiche llothe ard ilegess, hien 
TITTY Jer and ntur tler ot VV CES, gad Hul ht 10 12 ; unte znto VErtu us 
econ; ation & brei ness, than I having no great charye of occupac.on 
1e wing the ſayd counce! tek a Frenene bobs & ted therin many 
«6,une and marvellous hiltortcs, wircin I h.d great Pleaſure and delite, 
7, weil tor the noueltie of the ſame, as for the-faver: language of the 
renehe, which was in prove, Cf ll nt compendiouely set and wryten, 
v hich methonght | wider gd the fentence and ſubſtaunce of every 
matttcr; and for as much as tui. DUUr Was new, and late made. and 
d rauen into Frenche, and never had ſene it in our Englih tonge. 1 
thought in my cf it ſhould be a good bufyncss to translate it into our 
Fnglishœtbunge. that 1t-micht bc had in the realme of Eng! ind, as in 
other lands, and 2:4 tor t al therewith the ty me, and Bus chncluded 
in my self tio begin this favd werk, and forthwith toke pen 2nd ynke, 
and began boldly i ren forth, as blende bayard. in this worke, 
which is named, The recuvie of the '"Froyan historics. And after- 
warde; when I roo menen wy. ce of my simplenes and unper- 
Fetneſs that | had in inn Jer tnoges, that is to were, in Frenche and in 
Fnglishe; tor in Fraunce was leer, ind was borne and lerned myne 
E glihe in K t in the d. were, I doubt not, 1: ſpoken as brode 
and rie Evo: hes if ny place of Þ ng'and, and have eomiuued by 


the (nt of 1x Ee for the mot parte in the countries of Bravaud, 
Fl. nder. }Hi-!inde, Leland. Aud thus, when all theſe thynges cane 


to fore ne, fertac] had made and written a vor vi quavers, l {yl 
into defrore Of ns oke, an! purp3ird no more to have continued 
un tein, and tho quavers lad arart, aud in two yeare after Jabuurcs no 
33:0 in this work, and was full, in wit to have leſt hit, tyll, on a time, 
„„ une d, chat the ryght excellent. and right vertuous prynces, my 
ht edoubted lade sister unto my tovernign lord the king of Fng- 


oy bs 
* 
S8 


le a FLaunce) my lady Mergaret, by the grace of God, Duchete 
e Unropine, of Letryke, of Brabant, of L ymburgh and of Luxem 
* FIT. i 1 . « 6h 


args, n es of Flinders, of Artoſce and of Purgoine, Palatine of 


„ „ Holande, of Zeland & of Namute, Marquee of the holy 
empire. . of Firyse, of Szlins and cf Mecciii;n, teat for me to speke 
uit. bt grace of dyverſe maters, among the which I let her h h- 
Nn u knowledge of the foresaid deginninge of this work, which 
253,093). COM. 218.00 


yp 4. 
rect. 
—— 


1s te ew the ſayd v or vi guayers to le aig 


ACCOUNT 


An! when fie had fern hem. ron ſhe found a defaute in mrne Englyshe, 
which he commanded me to awend; ard moreover commanded me 
<raitly to © mtynug ant Bake an eng of the res: due than not tranſlated, 
\\ 216.C drean!tul commanunicencn ] Curt m ue disobey, becauſe 1 
am « ſerogut u to her ford proce, and rece: ve ct her yeriy fee, and other 
mat good and great bo: ente“, and 210 hope many moe to reccy ue ot 
er migung, but forthv.ich t.: and labou ed in the ſaid translacy on af- 
ter my sin. f le and poor cuuning, o, High as I can, follow mvne 
1 r beſecching the bounttous hy ghnes of my ſaid lady, that 
„ter bene nc Vit to, epte and take in gree this iymple and rude 
Se bers lange, are vt there Le any thing wrytten or ſayde to 
ter picature, 1 : al mk B47 labour well einpioyed: And wereas there 
i eekuulr, that io arctit t- ine tympleness of my cunnyng (which is full 
tell in this bent) e an praye all them that fliall rede this ſad 
works, : detect l. ated ty ed we excued of tic rude and symple 
translate, wa thus 1 end uy prologue. h 


4 nu re 


In the Year 1490, Cexten publiſhed a Tranſlation of 
the Bete of Enevdes, wmpyied by Vyrg:le : From the Preface 


Tt it the following Extract is taken, by which it will 


an car, that the Readers in thoſe Times, were not at all 
pleated with the Ianovations then made in our Language. 


After dyverſe weikes made, translated and atchicved, having noo 
werke in hind, 1 <ittyrg in my <ugye, warctcas laye many pauntettis 
and bookys, happend that to my hande cam a lyty) buok in Freushe, 
which late waz tiunlued out of Latyn by ſome noble clerke of Fraunce ; 
wiiche booke 1» named Encydos, made in Latyn by that noble Pocte, 
and grete cluike, V ayyle, which book I ſawe over, and redde therein, 
how after the general de-truccyon of the grete 1 roye, Encas departed, 
beryng his old fader, Anchi:es, upon his Sholdres, his lityl fon Yolus on 
his hond; hi, wife wych moche other people followynge ; and how he 
shy ped and departed, with alle thystorye of his adventiizes, that he had 
er he cam to the atchievement of his conguelt ef Ftalye, as all a longe 
mall be thewed in this present boke, in u nich boke I had gtet play syr, 
bycauſe of the fayr and honest termes and wordes in Frenche, which I 
n ver ſaw to- fore ly ke, ne non fo plav>aunt, ne fo well ordered; which 
Uke. as me ſemed, ſholde be moche requyſite to noble men to ſer, ws 
„er the eloquence a> the hystorves, Ts we! thit many hovured 
res pated was the (a:d booke of Eney dos, with other werkes made and 
ret Gayly in scolis, specyally in tale and other places ; whiche 

te fayd \ vrovic made in metre. Ard when I had advised me 
' USE tang booke, I deli bored ard contiud=d to translate i: into Eng- 
eben toke a pen and yrs, aud wrote a leef or tu eyte, 
W ict 1 orcr.awc agzyn ty correcte it; and when I ſau the fayt and 
$77.407 pe nt mes therein. I Coubted that it Moide not pleate ſome gentyl- 
en ich late Lomed me, ſaying, that in my translacyons I had over 
cori cus termes, Which caude not be underſtande of comyn people, and 
«fred ne to ute dde and homely termes in my translacyons, and fayn 
ade I 1ati-tye every man. Ard foto do toke an olde boke and redde 
herein, and certayrly the Englisshe was fo rude and breo?, that I coude 
not wele under:tunde it. Ard also my lord Abbot of Westmynster ded 
co dete to me late certain evydences wryton in old Englisshe, for to 
reduce it 31.10 our Englisshe now uid ; and certaynly it was wreton 
in iach „hee, that it was more lyke to Dutche than Englysshe. 
code not reduce ne brynge it to be underſtonden. And cer- 
ta- our language now uled varyeth ferre tom that which was 
g and ſpcken v.han I was born; fur we Eugliszh men ben borne 
u der the Eomvr.acy on of the Mone, which is never stedſaste, but ever 
Waverynge, wexrynyz one season, and waneth and dyscreas eth another 
zcuson; and that compne Englisshe that is spoken in one shyre 
vary eth from another, iuſomuche, that in my dayes happened, that 
certayn merckauntes were in a ſhipp in Tamy se, for to have failed over 
the ſce into Zelande, and for lacke of wynde they tary ed atte Forland, 
and went to iat.de fur to refreche them; and one of them, named Shef- 
elde, a mercer, came into an hows, and axed for mete, and ſrecyally 
he axed for eggs, and the goode wyf anſwerde, that ſhe coude ſpexe no 
Fre she. And the Marciuunt was argry, for ke alio coude ipeke no 
Fren-ke, bat wolde have hadde egges, and ſhe underſtode hym net : 
And theane at laſte another fayd, that he wolde have eyren; thenne 
the god wyt ſayd, that she understode him weil. Loo u hat ſholde a 
141 in thyse Gays now wryte, egges or eyren? Certaynly it is harde to 
playse every man, by cauf: of dy verſyte and chaunge of langage ; for in 
theſe days every man, that is in ony repucacyon in his countre, will 
u'ter hi Communicacyor and matters in ſuch manners and termes, that 
feae Men hall understonde them; and {um honeſt and greie clerkes have 
ben wyth me, and deſired me to wryte the mos:e cur vous termes that 1 
couie Hud. And thus between playn, rude and curious, I stand abaſhed. 
But ia my ju2gmente, the comyn termes that be Cayli ulcd, ben Iy ghter 
to be uudcriiονde than the old and auncyent Englisshe. 


— — 
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Sir Themes Mere wrote about the Year x 500, and as he 
has been conſidered by ſeveral Authors as the moſt polite 
ai] elegant Writer of his Age, Specimens of his Writings 
mult not be omitted, as they will evidently ſhew the 


State of our Language at that Period. 


A Letter from Sir Thomas More t Dr. Collet, 
Dean of St. Paul's. a _ 


A S I was lately walking before Weſtminſter-ha!l, buſying myſelf abcrs. 
3 Gt.cr nens cauſes, I met by chance your ſeruant, at whoſe firtt 
encounter | was mat veloue!y reioysed, both becaule he hath be: c alwaics 
dente unto io, > alſo Hyecially for that I thought he was not come to 
I. ndon withyuut yourtelte ; but when I had learned of him, that vou 
were not Com: nor jet minded to come of a long while, it cannot be 
expretied, low fuidenty my great ioy was turned into as great iorrow 
and laddenehhe. I'or v. hat can be wore grievous unto me, then to bo 
di priued of your mo!t ſeete conuers ation? whoſe wholeſome counſel! 
ww tt enoye, with whoſe delightſome familiaitic 1 was te- 
crete, by ww ts wertyhtre fermons J have bene often stirted up to de- 
uricn, 1, wine ble ard example | haue bene much amended in mine 


* 
Wne. 2.1. Ai. i 


„ e very tec a, countenance I was wont to ref 
cor tente d. 


of the ENGLISH LaNGuace. ix 


contented. Wherefore as I haue found myselſe greatly ſtrengthencd, 
whit | enioyed theſe helpes, ſo now do I ice myself much weakened 
and brought almoſt to nothing, being depriued of them fo long. For 
hauing heretofore by following your footeitepps almost eſcaped out of 
hells wouth, ſo now like another Euridice {though in a contrarie man- 
ner, for she was left there becauſe Orpheus looked back upon her, but 
I am in the like daunger, becauſe you doc not looke upon me) fall back 
againe by a certaine violence and necefcitie into that obſcure darkneſbe 
1 was in before. For what I pray you is there here in this Cittie which 
doth moue anie man to liue well, and doth not rather by a thousand 
deuises draw him back, and with as m:niv allurements ſwallow him up 
in all manner of wickedneſs, who of himself were otherwise well dispo- 
ed and doth endeavour accordingly to clime up the painefull hill of ver- 
tue? Whitherſoe ver that anic man cometh, wat can he finde but fayned 
loue, and the honie po) ſon of venemous flatteric ; in one place he ſhall 
finde cruell hatred, in another heare nothing but quarrells and ſuits. 
Whitherſoeuer we caſt our eycs, what can we ſee but victualinghouses, 
f{mongers, butchers, cookes, pudding-makers, fiſhers or fowlers, whe 
miniſter matter to our bellies, and ſet ard the ſervice of the world, 
and the Prince thce:ot and deuil? vea the houſes themſelues, I knowe 
not how, do bereue us of a 1 parte of our ſight of heauen; ſo as the 
— our buildings. and not the circle of our horizon, doth limite 
our proſpect. For which cauſe I may pardon you the more eaſily, that 
you doe delight rather to remaine in the countrie, where you are. For 


you alone are the fitteſt in all London to cure their Maladies, whome 
cuerie one is willing to ſuffer to touche their woundes, and in whome 
what confidence euerie one hath, and how readie euerie one is 


- manifeſt the ſame. Returne therefore my deere Colett, either for Step- 
ney's ſake, which mourneth for your abſence no leſſe then children 
doe for the abſence of their louing mother, or elſe for London's ſake, 
m it is your native countrie, whereof you can have no leſse 

| , then of your owne parents; and finally (although this be the 
leaſt motive) returne for my ſake, who haue wholy ed myself 
to your directions, and do moſt carnestly long to ſee you. In the mean 
while I paſſe my time with Grocine, Linacre and Lillie; the firſt being 

as you knowe the directour of mv lite in your abſence ; the ſecond, 
the maiſter of my ttudies ; the third; my moſt deare Companion. 
Farewell, and fee you loue me as you have donne hitherto. 


London, 21 Octob. 


A Letter from Sir T. More is Mr. Gunncl. 


Hare receaued. my deare Gunnel, „our letters, ſuch as they ate 
wont to be, moi} xs Seen & full of affection. Your loue tou ards my 
children 1 gather by your letter ; their diligence by their owne ; tor 
every one ot their letters pleateth me very much, yer moit efpecially 1 
take toy to heare that my daughter Elizabeth hath ſhewed às greate 
modestie in her mother's abience, as anic one could doe, it fic had 
bene in preſence ; lett her knowe that that thing liked me better, then 
all the epiſlles beſides ; for as I efteeme learning, which is ioyned with 
vertue more then all the che threatures of kings: ſo what doth the fame 
of being a great ſchollar bring us, it it be ſeuered from vertue, other 
than a notorious and famous infamie, eſpecially in a woman, whome 
men will be readie the more willingly to afsayle for their learning, 
becauſe it is a rare matter, and argueth reproche to the ſluggishneſse of a 
man, who will not ſtick to lay the fault of their naturall malice upon 
the qualitie of learning, — * all their owne unſkillfullneſse by com- 
paring it with the vices of thoſe that are learned, ſhal be accounted for 
vertue : but if anie woman on the contrarie parte (as J hope and wyth* 
by your inſtruction and teaching all mine will doe) ſhall ioine manic 
vertues of the minde with a little &ill of learninge, I thall accounte thi; 
more happineſse, then if they were able to attaine ro Cræſus's wealth 
ioined with the beautie of fayre Helene; not becauſe they were to gett 
eat fame thereby, although that inſeparably followeth all vertuc, as 
adowe doth the bodie, but for that they ſhould obtaine by this the true 
rewarde of wiſedome, which can neuer be taken away as wealth may, 
nor will fade, as beautie doth, becauſe it dependeth of truth and juſtice, 
and not of the blaſts of mens mouthes, then which nothing is more 
_ fooliſh, nothing more pernicious ; for as it is the dutie of a good man 
to eſchew infamie, fo it is not only the propertie of a proude man, but 
alſo of a wretched and ridiculous man to frame their actions only for 
praiſe ; for that mans minde muſt needes be full of unquietneſse, that 
aiwaies wau':s for fear of other mens iudgements betweene ioy and 


ſaddneſee. But amongst other the notable benefitts, which learning 


beſioweth upon men, I accounte thi> one of the ma profitable, that in 
getting ot learning we looke not for praite, to be accounted lea ned 
men, but only to uie it in all eccafions, which the beſt of all other 
learned men, I mcane the philoſophers thoſe true moderators of mens 
action haue delivered unto us frum hand to hand, although ſome of 
them have abuled their ſcienees. a. ming waly to be accounted excelient 
men by the people. "ſhes have } poten, my Gunne!, ſomewhat the 
more of the not covctiug of vaine gloric, iu. :egarde of the Mordes in 
your letter, whereby you iudge that the higli ſpiritt ot my daughter 
Margarett's witt i, not to be deietted. wherein 1 am of the ſame opinion 
that you are, but | thinke {as 1 doubt not but you are of the iame 
minde) that he dota detect hi- generous witt, u hoſocuer accuſtometn 
himſelf to admire vaine and bse obietts, and he rayseth well his 
ſpiritts that embraceth vertue and true good, they are bade minded 
indecde, that citceme the ſhadowe of good things (which mctt men 
grecdily ſnatch at, for want of diſcretion to iudge true good from appa- 
rent) rather then the truth itſelf. And therefore ſeeing I hoide this the 
beſt way tor them to walke in, I haue not only requeſted you, my dere 
Gunnel, whome of yourself I knowe would have donne it ou: of the 
ivtire affection you beare unto them; neither have I defired my wite 
alone, whome her motherlic pietie by me often and manic waies ted 
doth ſtirre them up thereto, but alſo all other my friends I haue inireated 


gulphes and downefalls of pride, they waike through the p!eafant mea- 


of golde and ſiluer, nor lament for the want thercof, which by errour 
they admire in others, that they thinke no better of themſelues for all 


their coſtlie trimniings, nor anie meaner for the wart of them; not to 


leflen their beautic by neglecting it, which they have by r:ature, nor to 
make it any more by untcemlie art, to thircke vertue their chiefe happi- 


neſse, learning and good qualities the next, of which tho# are checially 


to be learne.!, which wili avayic them moſt, that 1s to ſay, picte to- 
wards God, chari: ie towards al: men, modeſtic and chriſtian huviilitie 
in themſelves, by which they ſha! :cape from God the rewards of +1 
innocent life, by cert: jue confidence thereof they ſhall not nerde to ſcnre 
death, and in the mean while enioy ing true alacritie, they ſhall nei l: 
be puffed up with the vain praiſes of men, nor deiected by anic ſlander 
of diſgrace ; theſe I efteeme the true and ſolide fruits of leurni g: 
which as they happen not, I confeſee, to all that are learned, to th .. 
may caſily attaine them, who beginne to {tudie with this intent; neuher 
is there anie difference in haruett time. whether it was man or womar, 
that ſowed firſt the corne ; for both of them beare name of a reaſonab! 
creature equally, whoſe nature reaſon only doth diſtinguiſh from brui:c 
beattes ; and therefore 1 do not ſee wh; learning in like manner n 
not equally agree with both ſexe: ; for * it reaſon is cultivated, 4 
(as a felde] ſowed with wholeſome precepts, it brirgeth forth excell...: 
fruit. But if the ſo le of womans braine be of its owne nature bad, aud 
apter to beare fearne than corne (by which ſaying manie doe terrific 
women from learning) I am of cpinion therefore that a woman's Witt 
the more diligently by good inftruQtions and learning to be nianured., : » 
the ende. the defect of nature may be redreſſed by induſtrie. Of Which 
minde were alio marie wiſe and holie ancient Fathers, as, to omit: 
others, S. Hierom and S. Auguſtire, who not only exhorted manie 
noble matrones and honourable Virgins to the getting of learning, but 
alſo to further them therein, they dlpently expounded unto them manie 


y hard places of ſcriptures ; yea wrote manic letters unto tender maydes, 


full of ſo great lea ning, that ſcarcely oor olde and preateſt profetsour,, 
of Divinitie can well reade them, much leſse be able to underſtande 
them pertefily ; which holic faints workes you will endeauour, my 
— Gunnel, of your courteſie, that my daughters may learne, 
whereby they may chicfly knowe, what ende they cught to have in 
their — to place the fruits of their labours in God, and a true 
conicience ; 

peace within themſelues, they ſhall neither be moued with praiſe of 22t- 
terers, nor the nipping follies of unlcarned ſcoſſers; but methinkes 1 
heare you replye, that though theſe my precepts be true; yet are the; 
too ſtrong and hard for the tender age of my yong wenches to hearken 
ton: For what man, be he neuer ſo aged or expert in anie ſcience, i: 
{> cornffant or ſtayed, that he is not a little ſtirred up with the ticken 
of plorie? And for wy parte, I eilccme that the harder it is to ſhake 
trom us this plague of pride, fo nuch the more ought euerie one 0 


endeavour to do it from his veric infancic And I thinke there is no. 


other cauſe, why this almoſt inzuitable miſchicfe doth ſtick fo fait in own: 
breaſts, but for that it is engrafted in our tender mindes euen by ou: 
nurſes, aſoone as we are crept out of our ſhelles; it is foſtered by oc; 
maitters,. it is nouriſhed and pcrfetied by our parents, whilit that rv 
bodice propoundeth anie good thing to children, but they presently bid 
them expect praiſe as the whole rewarde of vertue ; whence it is, th: 
they are ſo much acculloaicd to citeeme much of hcnour and praiſe, tt 2 
by ſeeking to pleaſe the wot, who are alwaics the Mori, they an 
aſhamed to be good with the fewelt. That this plague may the full 
be baniſhed from my children. I carveſtly defire, that you, wy GY 
Gunnell, their Mother and ali their friends, would fil! fing: 
ſong unto them, hammer it alu aics in their heads. & :inculcate it: 
them upon all occaſiuns, that vaine glorie is abiect, and to be Evlpitce, 


neither anie thing to be more u oithie or excellent, then that hu! 


modeſtie, which is fo much praised by Chriſt; the which prudent c. 

ritie will ſo guide and direct, that it will teach u“ to denre vertuc t 
then to upbrayde others for their vices, and will procure rather to h 
them, who admoniſh vs of our fault, then hate them, for their 10:5 - 


ſome counſell. To the obtayning whereof nothing is more au 'eable, - 


then to reade vnto them the holeſome precepts of the Fathers, wd 
they knowe not to be angrie with them, and they matt nantes be 
vehemently moued with their authorities, becauſe they arc rener:ble 
for their ſanctitie. Vf therefore you reade anic ſuch thing vac Marga- 
rett and Elizabeth, beſides their leſſen in Saluſt, for they are cf riper 
iudgement by reaſon of their age, then John and Cecilie, you ſhall 
make both me and them cueric day more bound vn:o you ; morcover 
you ſhall hereby procure my children being deare by nature, after this 
more deare for learning, but by their increaſe of good manners mo 
deare vnto me. Farewell. From the Court ti; VV hitlunecue, 


manie times to perſu ade all my children to this. that auoyding all the 


wes of modeſtie, that they neuer be enamoured of the glioſtering hue 


y which it will be eaſily brought to paſe, that being at 


Sir Thomas More 10 his Children. 


Homas More to his whole Schonle ſendeth greetings. Neholde 

how I have found out a compenyous Way d talutc g = * 

malte ſpore of time and paper, which [ muſt nevdes have Wed — 
ſaluting cuery one of you particularly nt enen which Wound 
be uence ſuperf unn, becaute you are all + e- 0h HE y 
one reſpect. ſome in another, that I c omit none ot you veſalure 6 
Yet I knowe not, „ bether inere c be ame better mote, Wax [ 
ſhould love . then bec ue row 47 (ch0jars, Icaming Ieen my to 
binde more ſtrayicly voto zou. then the ncarenetle ot blood. [ ret ce 
berefore that Mr. Druc i 5:51:ned ſaſe, of whoſe ſattz= you knovwe 
was carefull. Vf I Yucd nt exceedingly, I ſhould enue this „Hur 
end ua ppineſe, to har ae io mane. great {cho!1ars for vour 
maittirs. For 1 thinke Mir. Nicolas is with you allo, and that v ou 
ave jearred of him nch aſtronomie; fo that I heare vou have pro- 
ecded fo farre in this (cence, that you nuw knowe not only the pole- 
ftarre, or Cops, wi ſach like of the common Congtellations, but 
alſo, which uguerh en abſalute and cum ing attronomer, in the chieſe 


\ - 4 L. 5 9 „ „ „„ - v 3 ＋ 
platte thru : You are able to diteezz the tunne from the moone: 


gor forw.nd thortore with this your vs. an! »dmzrobie ſul, by 
which you do thus chmbe vp to the Inires, which wit vou daily 
adm re. in the mcane while I a&morii 1 du alto to thinke of this holie 
faſt of Lent, and let that exceilent and pros iong of Borthius found 
in vour cares, Whereby vou arc taught ale with your mindes to pene- 
tratt heaven, leaſt when the bodie is lifted vp on high, the ſoule be 
Aiuen downe to the carth with the brute beats. Farewell. 


From the Court this 23d of March. 


Thomas More to is heſt beloued children and to Margarett Gigs, 
vw home be numbreth amongſt his owne, ſendeth greeting : I he Mar- 
chant of Briftow brought vats me your letters, the next day after he 
nad ccared them of vor, with the which 1 was exceedingly de- 
hghted. For ther can come nothing, yea though it were neuer 10 
rud u, never fo r ⁰αë⁰ee politied, from thi> your ſhappr. but it pro- 
cureth me mor J at tuen aufe ther mens workes, be they ncuer 
10 cloqueut ; your ». riting doth fo :tirre VP my action towards 564 
but excluding ther dur letters may alſo very well pleate me for 
their „une uorth. being, ect fine witt, and of a pure latine phraſe: 
Therefore none of them all, but ioyed me excecuingly, yet to tell 
vou ingeni ut „ + think, my (nne John's letter pleaſed me beit, 
both becauſ it uns hunger than the other, as alſo for that he ſcemeth 
to have t ken more princes than the 1-8. For he not only payuteth 
out the matter decently, aud fpeaketh ciegantly, but he playeth allo 
pleaſantly wit mic, and returneth my caſts vpon me _=_ very 
wittily ; and this he doth not only picalantly, but temperately withail, 
ſnew ing that he is mindefult with whom he iefteth, to witt, his fa- 
ther, whome he endeavoureth ſo to delight, that he is alto afcared 
to offende. Hereatter [ expect cucrie day letters from euerie one of 
vou; neither will 1 accept of tuch excuſes, as you complaine of, 
that you had no leature, or that the carrier went away ſuddenly, 
or that you have no matter to wiitez; Jolkn is not wont to alleage 
anie ſuch things; nothing can hincer you from writing, but manie 
things may exhort you thereto ; why ſhould you lay ame faulte vpon 
the carrier, ſeing vou may prevent liis coming, and have them readie 
made vp, and ſcaled two dzics before anie offer themſelves to carrie 
them. And how can you wan: matter of writing vnto me, who am 
delighted to heare eyther of your ſtudies, or of your play: whome 
| you may even then plcate exccedingly, when having nothing to write 
of, you write as largeiy as you can of that nothing, then which 
nothing is more cafe tur you to doe, eſpecially being women, and 
therefore prattle i by nature, and amongit home daily a great ttoric 
riſeth of nothirg. But this I admoniſh you to doe, that whether you 
write of feriou> matten, or of trifles, you wiite with diligence aud 
conſider. ion, preaittiitating of it betore ; neither will it be amiſle, if 
you firſt incite it in Englith, for then it may more cafily be tranſlated 
into Latino, whit the mind tree from inueming is attentive to finde 
apt and eloquent woit's, And although I putt this to your choice, 
whether you will do ſo or no: yet I enioyne you by all meanes, that 
you Alligently examine what vou have written, before you write it 
oucr f.) re againe; firſt contidering attentively the whole ſentence, and 
after (amine cuetie Parte ther.of, by which meanes you may eaſily 
finde cut, il anie ſoleciſmes haue cuped you ; which being putt out, 
and your letter written fayre, yet then lett it not allo trouble you to 
Examine it ouer againe ; for ſomctines the ſame faultes creepe in at 
the ſecond writi:y which vou before had blotted out. By this your 
diligence you will procure, that thoſe your trifies will ſeem ferious 
matters. For as nothing is to plraſing bu: may be made vnſauoric by 

rating garruiitie; to nothing is by nature ſo vnpleaſant, that by in- 
uſtrie may not be made fult of grace and pleaſantneſſe. Farewell my 
fiveteſt children, | 


on 


From the Court this 3 of September. 


Sir Thomas More to his daughter Margarett only. Thy letters 
| (deareſt Margaret) were gratetul! vnto me, which certifred me of the 

tate of Shaw; yet would they have bene more gratefull vnto me, if 
they had tolde me, what your and your brother's ſludies were, what 
is read amongſt you euerie day, how pleaſantly you conferre togeather, 
what themes you make, and how you paſſe the day away amongſt you 
in the ſweete fruits of learning. And although nothing is written from 
you, but it is molt pleaſing vnto me, yet thoſe things are molt ſugred 
tweete, which I cannot learne of but by you or your brother. 
I pray thee, Megg, fee that I underſtande by you, what your ſtudies 
are. For rather then I would ſuffer you, my children, to liue idly, 
1 would my ſelf looke vnto you, with the loſſe of my temporall eftate, 
bidding all cares and buũneſſes farewell, amongit which there is 


nothing more ſwete voto me, then thy ſelf, 
farewell. | 5 DES OT ST OS 


A Hisrorical ACCOUNT 


As a Specimen of his Poetry, the foliowing St TP 


written with a Coal, while Priſoner in tiie lower, to 
expreſs the Comtort he received irn 4 Nicfiage drought 


him from the King by Mr. Secretary, are added. 


EI flitering fortune, loke 7 1 newer fo fayte, 
Cr newer 5 pletunis TEL to lesdte, 

As though thou ait my Tune all epa, 
During my lite theu malt me ut booze, 
Tru il] („ente n White 

H: h4oen 1 cave lat 4 Uh, 

Ever after thy t ike tea RUTH Es 


The following Pait«ze is extracted trom the Conclu- 
ſion of Mr. /n. I indal's Preface to his Tranſlation 
of the New Teſtanient, which appeared about the Be- 


ginning of the Reign of Henry VIII. and may therefore 


be conſidered as a cotemporary Piece with thoſe of Sir 
Themas More. | 


« "Them that are learned chriſtenly, I beſeeche; for as moche as 
I am ſure, and my conſcience beateth me record, that of a pure en- 
tent ſingi!ly and fabfully I have interpreted itt, as farre forth as God 
gave me the gyfe of knowledge, and unſterſtondyng: that the rudnes 
of the works now at the fyrlt tyme, offende them not, but that they 
conſyder how that 1 had no man to counterfet, nether was helpe with 


Engivsche of envy, that had interpreted the fame, or ſoche Iyke thinge 


in the ſcripture before tyme. Moreover, even very necessitie and cum- 
braunce (God is recordc} above ſtrengthe, which I will not rchearse, 
leſt we ſhould ſeem to boſt our ſelves, cauſed that many thy ngcs are 
lackyng, whiche necessaryly are required. Count it as a thynge not 
havynge his full ichape, but as it were borne afore hys tyme, even as a 
thing — rather than fynnysshed. In time to come {yf God have 
appointed us thereunto) we will give it his full ſhape ; and put out, yt 
ought be added ſuperfiuusly ; and adde to, yff ought be overienc throu e 


negligence , and will enfoarce to brynge io compendevusnes that, which 


is now tranflated at the length; and to give lyght where it is required; 
and to ſeke in certain places more proper Englysshe; and with a table 
to expound the words, which are nott commonly uied; and ſhewe how 
the ſcripture uſeth many wordes, which are wotherwyſe underſtonde of 
the common people ; and to help with a declaration where one tonge 
taketh nott another. And will endever ourſclves, as it were to ſethe 
it better, and to make it more apte for the weake ſtomaches, deſyreyng 
them that are learned and able, to remember their dutie, and to hel 
thereunto, and to beſtowe unto the edyfyinge of Chriſtis body (which 
is the congregacion of them that beleve) tel axyfies, whyche they have 
receaved of God for the ſame purpoſe. The Grace that commeth of 
Chriſt be with them that love hum. Pray for us. 


Soon after the following Prohibition 
bert Tonſtall, Biſhop of Londen, to the Arch- 
his Dioceſe, for the calling in of the 
tranſlated into Engliſh. 


COIUCTHBERT, by the permiſſion of 
unto our well beloved in Chriſt, the arch-deacon of London, or 
to hys Om̃ciall, health, grace and benediftion. By the duty of our 
paltoral otiice, we are bounde diligently with all our power to foreſee, 
2 * 2 — _ put away all thoſe thynges, which ſeem to 
tend to the peril, and daun of our ſubjects, and ſpecially to the 
deſtruction of their ſoules. Wu wy, — 
the report of diverſe credible perſons, and alſo by the evident appa- 
raunce of the matter, that many children of iniquitie, maintayners of 
Luther's feet, blynded through extreme wickednes, wandrying from the 
way of truth, and tie catholicke fayth, craſtely have tranſlated the 
New Teftament into our Engliſh tongue, entermedlyng t th many 


heretical articles, and erroneous opinions, pernicious and offenſive, ſc- 


ducyng the fimple people, attempting by their wicked perverſe inter- 
we urs to prophanate the majeſtye of the Scripture, which hitherto 
uath remained undefiled, and craftely to abuſe the moſt holy word of 
God, and the true ſence of the ſame, of the which tranſlation there 
are many books imprinted, ſome with gluſſes, and ſome without, con- 
tayning in the Engliſhe that peſtiferious and moſt pernicious poiton, 


. throughout all our diocesse of London in great number; which 


truly, without it be ſpedely ſoreſeen, wythout doubt will contaminate, 


anch infe&t the flock committed to us with moſt deadly poyſon and 
herefie, to the grieuous peril and danger of the ſouls committed to 


our charge, and the offence of God's divine Majeſty : wherefore we 
Cuthbert the m_ atorcſaid, grevouſly forrowyng for the premisses, 
willyng to withitznd the craft and ſubtletie of the ancient enemy, and 
hys miniſter>, which feck the deſlruction of my flock, and with a 
d:\igent Care to take hede unto the flock, committed to my charge, 
deliing to provide ſpedy remidies tor the premiſes ; we charge you 
jointly and feverally, and by vertue of your obedience ſtraĩghtiy enjoin 
and commaunde you, that by our authority, you warn, or cauſe to be 
warned, all and fingular, as wel exempt as not exempt, dwelling 
within your arch deaconries, that within xxx dayes ipace, whereof x 
dayes ſhall be for the firit, x for the ſecond, and x tor the third pe- 
remtory terme, under paine of excommunication, and incurring the 
ſuſpicion of hereſie. they do bring in, and really deliver unto our vicare 
gencrall, all and fingular fuch bookes conteyning the tranſlation of 
the New 'Teltament in the Engliſhe tongue; and that you doe certifie 
us, or our ſayd commissarye, within ii monethes after the day of the 
date of theſe preſentes, duely, perlonally, or by your letters, together 
with theſe preſentes, under your ſeals, what you have done in the 
premisses, under pain of contempt. Given under our Seale the xxiit 
of October, in the V yere of dur conſecration. Arno 1526, 


Pre- 


was ſent by Curb- 
of 
New Teſtaments 


God, biſhop of London, 


crefore we hauyng underftanding, by 
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| Charges ſhall firſt prynte, or 


Prefixed to a Quarto treatiſe, intitled Aſphobetum La- 
eino Anghicum, printed in 1534, is the following Licence , 
which will ſhew what Language was wrote at that Time 
in theſe Inftruments. 


ENRY VIII. by the grace of God, King of England, France 
and Ireland, d of the feithe, and of the church of En- 


| glaud, and / alſo of Ireland, in erth the fupreme hed, to all ſchoole 


;naifters teachers of grammer within this realm, greeting. Emong 
ne manyſelde bufines and moſt weyghty affayres, appertaynyng to 
vur regall aatoritee and offyce, we not the tendre babes, and 
ne vouth of our realme, whoſe good education and godly bryngyng up, 
35 2 great furniture to the ſame and cauſe of much goodnefic. And 
29 intent that hereafter they may the more readily and eaſily attein 
the rudy mentes of the L. atyne , without the greate hynderaunce, 


which hcretofore hath been, through the diverſities of mers and 
achynges, we will and commande, and ſtreightly c al you 


*hooltemaſters and teachers of grammer within this our realme, and 


other our dominions, as ve intend to avovde our diſpleaſure, and have 


our favour, to teach and learne your ſcholars this Englysshe intro- 
duction here enſuing, and the Latyne mar annexed to the fame, 
and none 0:her, which we have cauſed | 
3 preferment, bryetely and playnely to be compiled and ſet forth. 
ayle not to apply your ſcholars in lernyng and godly education. 


In a Copy of Thucidides printed in 1550 by Thomas 


Nicholls, is the following Patent granted him by Queen 


ARY by the grace of God, queene of England, Fraunce and 


| Ircland, defendour of the faith, and in earth of the churche of 
dae and alſo of Irelande, the ſupreme head. To all prymers of 


bookes 


and bookeſellers, and to all other our officers, minyſters and 
ſabje 


theſe our patentes hearing or ſeing, gretyng. Know ye, that 


of our ſpecial grace and meare motion, have giuen and granted, and by 
er, licence, autoritic, and 


theſe patentes, doo geue and graunte full 
ivilege, unto our wel beloved ſubject, Jhon Waylane, citezeyn and 
Lampe of Londen: that he and his only, and none other 
perſon or perſons ſhal from hensforth have auctoritie, and lybertie to 
int all and ſuch usual primers, or manual of prayers, by whatſoever 
title the ſame ſhall, or may be called, which by us, our heyres, ſuc- 
cefſors, or by our clergy, by our aſſent ſhall be auctoriſed, ſet furth, 
and deuyſed for to be uſed of all our loving ſubjects, throughout all 
our realmes, and domynyons, during the full tyme and terme of ſeven 
next enſuing the date of theſe our letters patents. And farther, 
it ſhall not be lawful for any maner of other perſones of our ſaid 
to print, or to procure to be imprinted, anye 
manual of | ax any by whatſoever title they ſhall, or may be called, or 
fee forth, 8 booke or bookes, whiche 
the ſaid John Waylande, or his aſſignes, at his or their coſtes and 
ſer furthe, during the faid terme of ſeven 

years next enſuing the printing of the ſame booke or bookes, upon 


f 


yne of forfature, and confiſcation of the prymers, manual of ers, 
| IC edbbodm and our fi . ile, ar gene 


commande all you our printers, and other our ſubjects, that ye, nor 


of you, do preſume, procure, or attempt to print, or ſet furth, 
— maner of prymers, 4 of prayers, booke 4 — * which the 
ſaid John Wayland, or his aſſignes ſhall firſt print, during the tyme of 
thys our privilege, and licence, upon payne of forfature and confiſca- 
tion ofthe ſame prymers, manucl of pryers, and bookes as aforcſaide ; 
and as ye tender our ure, and 9 the contrary: in wytnes 
whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patentes. Witnes 
our ſelf at Weſtminſter, the 24th October, the firſt of our reign. 


Themes Sackville, Earl of Dorſet, wrote about the Year 


1553, he was celebrated for the Elegance of his Style, 


and the Beauty of his Compoſitions; an Extract therefore 


is given from a Poem of his, entitled, {4 AMyrrour fer 


| Magiſtrates. | 


"ER body ſmall forwithered and foreſpent, 
| As is the ſtalke, that ſommers drought oppreſt, 
Her wealked face with wotul tears befprent, 
Her colour pale, and {as it ſcemed her beſt) 
In woe and playnt repoſed was her reſt; 
And as the ſtone. that droppes of water wears, 
So dented were her checks with fall of tears. 


Her eyes ſwollen with flowing ſtreames aflote, 

Wherewith her lookes throwen up fall piteous ive ; 

Her forceles hand: together ofte the ſmote, 

With doleful ſhrikes, that echoed in the ſcye: 

Waoie playnt ſuch {ighes dvd ſtrayt sccompany, 
That in my doome was never man did fre 

A Wight but halte ſo woe begon as ihe. 


Fe repreſents himſelf as conducted 4) Serrew fo Heil. 
<ehich ke deſcribes. | N | 


And firſt within the porche and Jaws of hell, 
Sate diepe Remorſe of conſcience, al beſprent 
With tears; and to herſelfe oft would ſhe tell 
Her wretchednes, and curling never ſtent 
To fob and ſigh; but ever thus lament 

With thoughtful care, as the that all in vayne 
Would weare and wakte continually in pay ue. 


of the ENGLISH are 


your eaſe, and your ſcholars 


Her iyes unſtedfaft rolling here and there. 
Whirled on eche place, as place that vengeaucs brought 
So was her mind continually in feare, 
Toſted and tormented with the tedious thought - 
Of thoſe deteſted crimes, which ſhe had wrought - 
With dreadful chcare and lookes throwen to the ſcye, 
W hing for death, and yet ſue could aut die. 


Next ſawe we dread al trembling how ſhe ſhooke, 

With toute uncertain prefered here and there: 

Fenumbde of ſpeeche and with 2 gaſtly locke 

Scarcht every place al pale and dead for fear, 

His cap borne up wi;h ſtaring of his heare. 
Stoynde and amaze at his own ſhade for dreed, 
And fearing greater daungers than was nede. 


— _ within the entry of this lake 
Sate fell revenge gnathing ter teeth for 
Deviſing means how ſhe * . 
Never in reil tyi! the have het deſire; 
But frets within fo far with the tyer | 
Of wreaking flames. that nowe determine; ſhe 
To dye by — or vengde by death ꝛ0 be. 


Next is a Deſcription of Mijer; 


Hi face was leane, and ſum deale pyned away, 

And eke his h:ndes conſumed to the bone; 

But u hat his body was, I cannot ſay, 

For on his carkas rayment had he none, 

Save clauts and patches pieced one by one: 

ih ſtafſe in fans, and f&rip on ſhoulders caſt 
His chief defence againſt the winter's blaſt. 


Flis ſoode for moſt was wylde fruytes of tt tree, 
Unles ſumtime ſum crummes fell to his ſhare, 
Which in his wallet long, God wote, kept he, 
As on the which full dayntlye would he fare. 
His drinke the running fireme ; his cup the bare 
Of his palme cloſed ; his bed the hard cold grounde 
To this poor life was Miſerie ybound.  _ 


Whoſe wretched ſtate when we had well behelde, 
With tender ruth on him, and on his feares, 

In thoughtful cares, furth then our pace we heide; 
And by and by another ſhape appears | 
of y care, ſtill bruſhing up the breres; 
| is knuckles knobde, his deff deep dented in, 
Wich tawed handes and ha-d ytanned ſæin. 


The morrowe graye no ſooner hath begunne 
To ſpread his light even peeping in our iyes, 
When he is up and to his worke yrunne, 

But let the nightes blacke miſtye mante!s riſe, 
And with ſowle darke never ſo much diſguy ſe 

The faire bright day, yet ceaſeth he no while, 
Zut hath his candles to prolong his toyle. 


By him lay heavy ſlepe, the coſin of death, 
Flat on en — — ſtil as any ſtone, 
A very corps, ſave yielding forth a breath. 
Small kepe took he whom fortune frowned on, 
Or whom ſhe lifted up into the throne 
Ot high renowne, but as a living death 
So dead alyve, of lyef he drew the breath. 


The bodyes reſt, the quyete of the hart, | 
The traraylers caſe, the ſtill nightes feer was he; 
And of our Life in earth the better parte; 
Rever of Sight, and yet in whom we lee 
Thinges oft that tide, and oſte that never bee: 
— Without reſpect eflen.ing equally — 
EKyng Cresus pomp and Irus poverty. 


In the Year 1573, Raltb Lever publiſhed a Book en- 


titled The Art of Rear, &c. the following extract from 
his Preface will ſhew the Style of this Writer. Fo 


1 To prove, that the arte of reaſoning may be taught in Englishe, 
T reaſon thus: firſt, we Englishmen have wits, as well a> men ot other 
nations have; whereby we conceyve what ſtandeth with reaton, ans s 


well doone, and what ſeemeth to be o, and is not.— For artes are le 


ꝛo okes, which by little and little grow a long time, afore they come :9 
their full bigneſs. That one man beginneth, another oft times farther 


eth and mendeth; and yet more praiſe to be given to the begin ner, 


then to the furtherer or mender, it the fri did ind more pood things, 
then the following did adde. Evperience teacheth, that each tg, 
which is enuented by man, hath a beginning, hath an increaſe, 4d 
43th allo in time a full ripeness. Now, although ench Wolke 2 moit 
commendable, when it is brought to his full perfection, yet, «hc tne 
workmen are many, there is oftimes more praiſe to be given to tum that 
beginneth a good worke, then to kim hat endeth it. For it ye con ef 


tm bookes, that are now printed, and compare them with the bdtkes, 


at were pres at the firſt, Lord. what a diverſity is there, and how 
auch do the laſt exceed the firſt ! Vet it you will compare the fit and 
che laſt printer together, and trek whether deſerveth tort pale and 
commendation, ve ſhall fud that the firſt did farre excerde the lt. For 


the laft had help of manve, and the firſt had help of nene. So that the 


hilt lighteth the candle of kuowicdge {45 it Were: 2.4 ht ::cond doth 
out ſaulf it. 


Soon 


Ri 


Soon after the celebrated Sir Philip Sidney wrote his 
Arcarte , and as lie is univerſally allowed to be one of 
the fineſt writers of his Age, the following Specimens 
will ſufficiently ſhew the State of our Language at that 
Period. 


© Tt was in the time that the carth begins to put on her new apparel 
agamit the approach df her lover, and that the fun running a moit even 
courſe, becomes an indifterent arbiter between the night and the day, 
when the hopel-t> ſhepherd Strephon was come to the lands, which le 
_ againſt the iſſand of Cithera; where viewing the place with a heavy kind 
of delight, and ſon. ctime cafting his eyes to the iſleward, he called his 
friendly rival, the pattor Claius unto him; and ſetting firit Cown in his 


darkned counten:nce a doleſul copy of what he would ſpeak, O my 


Claius, ſaid be, hither we are now come to pay the rent, tor which we 
are ſo called unt by over-bufic remembrance, remembrance, reſtleſs re- 
membrance, which claims not only this duty of us, but for it will have 
us forvet ourſelve-. I pray you, when we were amid our flock, and 
that ot other flepherds ſome were running after their ſheep, ſtrayed be- 


yond their bounds ; ſome delighting their eves with ſceing them nibble 


upon the mort and ſweetgraſs; fome med'cining their tick ewes ; ſome 
ſetting a bell for an enſign of a fticepiſh ſquadron; ſome with more 
lerfure inventing new games of exerciſing their bodies, and ſporting their 


wits} did remembrance grant us any holy- dag, either for paſtime or 


devation ? nay, either for neceſſary food, or natural reit ? but that ſtill it 
forced our _— to work upon this place, where we laſt (alas that the 
word /aft ſhould fo long laft} did grace our eyes upon her ever flouriſh- 
ing beauty, did it not {Ul cry within us? Ah you baſe minded wretches! 
arc vour thoughts fo deeply bemiced in the trade of ordinery worldlings, 
as for reſpect of gain tome paltry wooll may yicld you, to let ſo muci\ 
time pate without know ing perfectly her eftate, efpecially in fo trouble- 
tome a ſeaſon ? to leave that ſhore unſaluted from whence you may fee 
to the iſland where the duelleth? ro leave thoſe Heps unkitsed wherein 
Urania printed the farewel of all beauty? Well then, remembrance 
commanded, we obeyed, and here we find, that as our remenbrance 
can e ever cloathed unto us in the lorma of this place, fo this place gives 
new heut to the fraver of our languithing remembrance. Yonder, nm 
Clius, Urania lighted, the vers horſe {methought) bewailed to be to 
vitbu:dencd : And as for tlce, poor Claius, when thou went'st to help 
_ her down, | faw revercnc. ard defire to divide thee, that thou didſt at 
one imſtant both bluſh and quake, and inftead of bearing her, wert ready 
to fall down thyſelf. There ſlie fare, vouchſafing my cloak (then mott 
orgeou>) under her: At onder riling of the ground ſhe turned herſelf, 
2 back towards her wonted abode, and becauſe of her parting, 
hearing much ſorrow in her eyes, the lightſomneſs whereof had yet to 
natural a chcertulnefſ., as it made even forrow ſeem to ſmiie at that turn- 
ing ſhe ſpake to us all, opening the cherry of her lips, and Lord how 
greedily mine ears did feed upon the ſweet words ſke uttered ! And here 
the laid her hind over thine eyes, when ſhe ſaw the tears ſpringing in 
them, as if the wou'd conceal them from other, and yet herſc!t feel tome 
of the forrow. But wo is me, yonder, yonder, Cid the put her foot into 
the boat, at that inſtant, as it were dividing her heavenly beauty, be- 
tween the carth and the fea. But when ſhe was imbarked, did you not 
mark hew the winds whiilled, and the ſeas danced for joy? how the 


2 —— - 


Sir Francis. But it is to 


A Hisroricalt AccouNx T 


— 
fails did ſwell with pride, and all becauie tney had Uracia * O Urana, 
bleſſed be thou Urania, the ſwreteſt fairneſs and faireit ſweetneſs. 


The following Lines are ſelected to ſhew the Style of 
his Verſification. 
A Tix tale no height of ſiyle deſires. 


ave e 
A plain in ſinging voice requires 
3 


For war ng 
I then, whoſe burdned breaſt but thus aſpires 
Of two the ſeely cauſe to ſhow 


Need not the ſtately muſes help invoke, 
For creeping rimes, which — ap 4 choke. 
But you, © you, that think not tears too dear, 


To for harms, they touch you not : 
— 22 
-\ithoug * meaner 7 

Veo 3 onde wht | 

The poor-clad truth of loves wrong-order'd lot. 
Who may be glad, be glad you be not ſuch : 


Who ſhare in woe, weigh athers have as much. 
| There was (o ſeldom bleſſed word of was!) 
A pair of friends, or rather one call'd two, 
Fram'd in the life which no ſhort bitten grafs 
In ſhine or ſtorm muſt ſet the clouted ſhoo : 
He that the other in ſome years did paſ:, 
And in thoſe gifts that years diſtribute do, 
Was Klaius called (ah Klaius, woful wight) 
The later born, yet too ſoon Strephon height. 
Epeirus high was honeſt Klaius neſt, 
10 Strephon Ales land firſt breathing lent: 
But eaft and wett were joyn'd by fri ips beit. 
As Strephon's ear and heart to Klaius bent, 
So Klaius foul did in his Strephon reſt. 
Still both their flocks flocking together went, 


As if would of owners humour 
As eke their pipes did well, as friends agree. 


Thus have we traced the Exgiſb Lan from its 
Origin to the Concluſion of the ſixteenth 2 when it 
was nearly the fame as at preſent, except the Style, which 
was harſh and uncouth. Sir Francis Bacon, who flouriſhed 
in the Beginning of the ſeventeeth Century, was the 
firſt who wrote in a Style capable of pleaſing the preſent 
Age. Milton, Algernoon Sydney, Lord Clarendon, and 
others ſucceeded and greatly — the Style of 
Stoift, Pope, and 6 that we are 
* for the * — of our Language, 
which is now arrived at a Degree of Eloquence and Pro- 
priety unknown to our Anceſtors. : 


0 


X1U 


Compendious 


GRAMMAR 


OF THE © 


ENGLISH 


RAMMAR is the Art of ſpeaking and writing a Lan- 


guage clearly, correctly, and with Propricty. 
is Art was ftudied with much greater Attention by 
the Greeks and Romans than with us, among whom it 
is almoſt generally negleQed. But ſurely if the Know- 

ledge of Language be valuable, the Art which renders our Acceſs to 
chat Knowledge caſy, merits ſome Eſteem. And can any thing be 
more excellent than that which forms the moſt eilential Bond of hu- 
man Society, being the only Means whereby we reciprocally com- 
municate our Sentiments to each other? Quintilian had a very exalted 
Idea of Grammar, for, he ſays, it is neceſlary to Youth, agreeable 
to Age, a delightful Employment in Retirement, and of all Studies, is 
the only one that is attended with more Utility than it promiſes *. 
Grammar 1 divided into four Parts; Orthography, Etymo- 
ogy, Syntax, Proſedy. | 

Orthography teaches the Forms of Letters, and the Doctrine of Sylla- 
bication, or the Power and Sound of Letters, as combined into Sylla- 


bles, and theſe again into Words, in order to conſtitute a Sentence, of 


which any Treatiſe or Diſcourſe, either written or ſpoken, is collect vely 
compoſed : this part of Grammar, in a more extenſive ſenſe, con:pre- 
hends alſo the proper uſe of Points, or Punctuation. 

But, ſtrictly ſpeaking, orthography is the art of writing truly, or it i; 
that part of grammar which teaches how to write down every word 


with the letters proper to repreſent it. Whereas when it r:fers to the 


art of true ſpeaking and giving rules for the due pronunciation of leiter, 
it is called or cboepy. 

A letter is a particular Mark or Character of one ſimple Sourd. 

The Engliſh alphabet conſiſts of twenty-fix Letters, tho' it is com- 


monly ſaid to conſiſt only of twenty-four, becauſe / and j, as well as 
But as the'r 
letters were always of diffe ent Powers, and have now different Forms, 


and v were anciently expreſſed by the fame Character. 


the number firſt mentioned may very juſty take Place. 
The Englith Alphabet is as follows : 


Roman Engl Italic 1 Old Erg/h | | 
＋ and Small] ap. aud SmallCap. and 5 mall | _ Pronounced 

1 2 A Tas = MW. a or aa 

* c C 3 C c ſee 

D d D . dee 

E. e E e E 8 ee 

F EN F # F = 9 ett 

G 8 G G 0 je 

H | 4 j U b aitch 

; 5 1 1 oO I i i, 4s eye 

| J 7 1 | |) cory. ja or jod i 

K 3 1 R 1 ka F 

L = Is -# 1 1 el 

M m M m WM m em 

N n N 1 12 n en 

0 0 O 0 28 0 0 

P - p P 9 p e 

2 q 4 7 WM q — 

R I R r R 3 ar 

S ſ 3 Ss D $8: els 

T t 7 7 T t tee 

U u 1 u cl u u, as vew 

* * * V | . va, V 67 J. cr VE 

w w | W T CA w | douulc u 

X X X x * x ex 

Y * | r * * 2 wy 

2 3 2. 2 T _- 3 ed. une Y 17 


Tat, iaaurd, ui- 
zard, or s hard. 
* * . . I * 
Necceſſerie pueris, jucuudt feribus, lit ſteretorum c 5 
el fola ni i d . genes fit i hater t 2% GUT 


Lib. IV. cap. 4. , 


 Hemrg . . 
„ er 73, 


ferent ſounds of the vowe!s. 


» as 7* 
11. 


TONGUE. 


There arc ſeveral combinations of letters uſed bv f tinte: „ 
adopted in writing, as &, „, f. f, , l, Fein , Ii, . 
ther with & for 4“. 

But of all tne fmall con ſorante in our alphaber, the only dun 
is J. 5; the former / being commonly ned in the bonimmning wn 4 

words. and alſo in the avgye-inention'sd cini , ant ; 
s only at cheir terminations. | : 

The letters are divided into worvels and conforants, Aw! i | 4 
which n.akes a complete found of itſelf. without the help or al! ? 
any other letter: Of theſe the number is cenerally five ; 55, 2. ce, 7 


tho' fome by adding y make {ix vowels ; but it ſhould be temen 
that z and y have the fame power when vowe!s, thy” they are repre 41/7 
in a different form : It is utual to put y inflead of 7 at the end of wo, 
as, ſoy. fly, buy, fy, mertif;, diſtiny; and likewiie Ectore 7, „ in 
from die, plying trom ply ; and in ſome other words, a> , , 
cher; but in moſt of the examples the y is retained, and only a nie 

happens in the inſlection. In words derived from tie Greet: ant wi: 

ten in that language with v (upfi'or) we always uie ; in Euglia. . 
ſencrafy from cumpan;, dincſty from an,, frmifgrcmaticat lrom gu 
rena . Some will have v, when coming betete a vowe!, to . 
conton int; as in vet and v, and when eving a conſonant to Livy + 
a vou el, as ty, my, chr. | | 

Initead of is ſrequently put &+ fer a vowel, in order to fr 2 A 
thong or ſyllable conullins ef two wwwels, as lere, J. o, Ie, aria 


— 
tripthong or (ill of tl. ce, a5 gt. 


» 


A c654/47 nt is a letter that carne be fonrted at if frv jr 
a vou el cither betore or after 1. t et. u ni. Fo Onty 
number, the four following ate cal u nei, I, m, u, r; — 
teen mute, of which j. x, and =, z ccd ente : 

A liabe, or found pronounced 5n one break, i commited of te 
more letters; if it conſiſt Of one cry. .at letter 15H a Voc 
tue number of letters in 2 ſyllabie never excel ſcren or tight 
brenth, firength, &. V en 2. Nord Conn Gn. 5 Hable ol : 
Called a mu / 15 LY > if it has do, 4 4. u 3 11 tiutce, «& 27 2 i 
and if more, a p,, Ie. 

All the vouels, when they end a ſyllable, ar generally lo! 
oth<rwite ſhoit. F and s, v hen they are vows, Cet ct 
found from i and , and in miny inftinces they oro noms 1 

But before we procced firticr, it will be necciar, to cunfices thy wn 


A is commonly reckon to have three ſounds, namely, the ©» 
open and broad, and thete are either flirt or lon, | 

The ſiender or ſmall ſound is that properly belonging tn the ! 
language, being a middle found between the open @ and he 
lad, fat, gal, ja, mane, face, and in the worde ending in gr. 
is a ſimilar und in the French word poi; and their e name 

A open is nearly the ſame with the 4 of the Iializins, as in + 
glaſs, contaminate, pa, Nan. 
I broad or full reſembles the German à, ard is pre 
in all the northern languages. It has in Englll: ths i 
the end of a word, as pall, fall, all, lol, fal, und in the 


Aung 


* [BY ; 


rived tan, or compoundcd of theie, as aimgity, 7. . re e: 
the {Gund 18 pen. 

Tits broad found: of @ is retained from the ancient may cf ie 
wirh au, as ant. maul, toalk for Ja't, . a-, tut and wits 17 * & 
ſtill follow in 7: ., bar 4, pantry, and foms other wore } | q 
ſound of a was probabl; the fie with that z wild a 


in the” pro*7cee, particotariy in the North; a e bee ee 


$16 Ms C . 


c £2 * 1 . I 
T be a iS vitocr Tort, Spproachine for hp ore 4, „ 
4 . v I : 
k 1 DM OY k . : "UAE A 5 
lang; \\ "TY — „ NA 1140 '$ noed £ ” 6 411181. 2 4220 " 4 : * 4. 29. 
4 15 7 6 . — ' 
. #* fo, / 4 F re, 7 * FE _ 2 72 % . 
4 þ ; ? re y 4 * J : * & © — Vous * 
F. moi negden th, occurs in theilt genung: r lata, 
5 bi 3 ; 
having zn z ute and cla i 1 
7 7 * 4 . , - * 4 » - 
351 WaAch fe. \ - 
1, 
? is A x ! - 


xlv A Compendiots GRAMMAR 


- » is i ; " Iz f + ver 
to con nth, 2 1 ga, renn, 1 fi / illi rg. Ji ar, tate 


nate. | In 
E is mute in the ens of words, as in mats, Late. foto, e, T 3 
the article 11 =, and in ., e, 4, due, Or in proper Dames der 


. 5 
e, Menges, Iceetg , 2. I is ued 


from the learned language, as 7/ 


to preſerve the quantity of the foregoing voud, of to 1 ten or WP 
the preceding confonints c, g. Or 7; n dite, legs MIrIgOgEs» 


trcathe; or eilc to lengthen the forevoins voucl, as fs, Hase, 2 
bane; rag, rape, buy, lage. But not 4:44 5» Bs 1 ee, Fes "os 
div, er to Gling uh © conforant f om # vowel, as have tor has. At 
the end of a u id it hes a {cnt c nal ets, as f,, ON ay ws i (ON By 


as Marg allet. E is obſcure in . PP tr, holden, fre, rr, luce. 
in the :ctive partici; les before #2 IC out 3 tus tor d WE write 
leaving. Rut tometiare!, to avis CONLURUN, the ist be retai 
as from the verb ge un. ene, Hug to Eiltinging them loom 
Yarneth and TH 28 


— 


ne ien: ir the Grower is often ſounded in the plural, as page, pages. 
and the th d perſon Hgular of verbs, as I rags, he rage. Vet in other 
roun d vets the llable is not increafſed, as Hide makes hides, and 
1] gi. l, he . | | 

Mo® +01. now ending in conſonants had anciently an e, as bead, 


we 2 


Vas 15 inc l1 Ren keace, fear, peare, hel: „, Lines having pro- 
bab'y the fee of the French e femimne, and forming a diſtinct ſylla- 
be rib it preceding conſonant, as appears from old books, where 


, 44.4 div ded fas, dear, graute, ſtrength, Areng ibe: And perhaps in | 


i err this e was pronounced or quicſcent, as conveniency of quantity 
6e required. 2 

either long or ſhort. The long is pronounced like the Greek 4 or 
„ in oof ane, Hine, Tine: it being always marked in monoſyllables by 
tuo e hel, as 3, gibe, frip, Aris, trip, tripe. There is alſo a mixed 
| und ole, like ce, as in c. And if at any time the ſound of the 
mr i to be lengthened, it is not always written with 7, but com- 


monly with ce, as feel, pert, ſcex, ſometimes with ze, as field, feld. 


betone r has ſomctines the found of the fot x, as fr, bird, jqurrt, 
r.. No Envlith word ends in , but wither e is added, as nate, 
425 . | 
ar the words written , greaſy. 
lc 15 particularly remaikable that the ſhert ſound of 7 is not the long 
one contattee, but a ſound entirely different. | | 
O has both a long and ſhort ſoured : it is Tong in fre, lore, condIling, 
and ſhort in e. a: , condenſe, Hong. Somctines the ſhort ſound of 
o is expreſicd the fame as az of d, and a long, as in bl, fond, where 
its ſound is the (re with à in 7] and aww in furrr, only the laſt is 
long and the toron.cr Wort; and sometimes it has the found of a cloſe or 
vbicure u, as cs, d, n, db,; and worren 15 pronounced wine. 
Few Eaglit: words end in , except do, ge, le, 16, jo, tt, too, tavo, 
unte, inte, the found of at the end of words being generally expreſſed 
by ce, except in 77, for, doe, ror. = | 
U is either tort, being pronounced with an obſcure ſound, as as, rab, 
bit, cu, gin, dei tis, or long by the addition of e final, and pro- 
nounced like tae French #, with a imall or fender ſound, as nue, cure, 
tute, mute. It is molly long in words of feveral f;Iables, as cirious, 
ingn, fecirity : But in ſome it is obſcure, as in venture, nature, adwen- 
tut. And its ſound is rather acute than long, in Grate, fate, and it is 
quieſcent in gaard, gainea, &c. | _ 
No Englith words end with a, except thou, you, the ſound of à being 
commonly expretſed by ze or ex, as agae, true, new, feu, nephew, 
&c. U is followed by e in virtue, but the e is quieſcent, 
Ce at the end of words, in imitation of the French, is ſometimes mute, 
as rigut, herrangae. 
7 tupplies the place of i, particularly at the end of words, as 4; ; be- 
fore i, as Hing, ard in derivatives, where it was part of a dipthong in 
the primitive, af ar, over, play, plays. Before a vowel y is a conto- 


nant, as jet, ges; but when it follows a conſonant it is a vowel, as fy, 


ms. <<;. | 
Ins general it is to be obſerved, that all ſingle vowels are ſhort, where 
only a i;»gle conſonant comes after them in the ſame ſyllable, as far, 
fot, /it, (ot, put; and they have a long ſound when e is added at the end 
of a word after a ſingle conſonant, as pate, fine, hence, nate, cure. 
A vowel in the beginning or middle of polyſyllables beſore two conſo- 
2ING, 15 thort, as eprortuntty, conf ormty. | . 


Of the Dirruox cs or DovBLE Vowels. 


A dipthong is the union or cHalition of two vowels into one and the 
ſame ſyllable; and theſe are commonly divided into proper and impro- 
per: The proper (io called from both the vowels being ſounded in them 
are ai Or ay, an Or aWw, be, ci or oy, ow or ow. But when a proper 
dipthong lotes its natural tound and changes to any other ſimple ſound 
of ſome one ſingle vowel, it becomes an improper dipthong : Except 
where cu ſour ds like ce, as in ould, aud, would: For 6 is likewile a 
proper dipthong. 

The improper dipthongs are ea, es, on, ie, oa, wi, and ce. In theſe 
the ſound ct only one of the vowels is heard, and in moſt of them that of 
the firit vowel. 'Lho' it is very likely chat both the vowels were for- 
merly prordunced. | 

Ai or u, as in plain, evain, dar, is founded on'y like the long and 
{lender 4, unt C1fer:ngs in the pronunciation from pine, aware, 

At is written in the beginning and middle of words, but ay always at 
tue end, except in 4. | | 

Au or aw has the found of à broad or a German, that of a2 being at 
preſent quite ſuppteſſed, as 4 is pronounced a. arcl; call, canl, carl; 
«ww always ends a word, but au not. 

fe found in Latin words not quite naturalized, being no Engliſh dip- 
thong, is writicn with a lingle c, as Cæſar, Cear; Anas, Eneas. 

£4 is pronounced like e long, a» near, or ce, as dear: thus met and 
et, fet and ſ at, &c. have no difference in ſound, only the vowel in 
tic {ormer is ſhort, and the latter is lung. 235 

E: or ie are ſounded like e long or : flender, as receive, friend, grieve, 
Meh, agree. | | | 

E. or cu ſounds like « long and ſoft, or like ai or a long in reign, 
av th 5 t. Eau in beauty and its derivatives have only the ſound 
CI 2. 

Ec in cn is founded like e Dont, and in ele like ee. 

fe is idunded as ee, as Aeli, except friend, which is pronounced 


frees 


„u hich was the old way of v.citing, but now y is commonly uied, 


for graced. When before a, o, u, /, or r, its tound is hard 


Jen and iew in Ic and <ienv are Counted as the open x, 

Oa is ſounded lite 4 long, as in Eat, groan, gont. 

Oe in the begiuning of words, derived from the Greek, not being an 
Engliſh dipthong and founding like e long, might be neglevied, as gece- 
noms, and inftcad of it economy ufed. But ce ar the end of words of an 
Fneglift original being a kind of improper dipthong. as in ze, for, u. 
the 15 lilent, and the 2 made long. | 

Os has its natural ſound, as in good, ford, like ioug o in door, fror, 
but like long u in ford, Ilad. | 

Ci or ey are expreiied by the open and clear s, but ſhort, and , as in 
10 5e, boys, and like i long in join, arzint. Ci is uſcd in the beginning 
and middle of words, e at the end. Gin Gl, tl, mijome, Sc. uni- 
ting the ſounds of the two letters as far as can be without deflroꝝ ing 
them, approaches the ucareil of any coalitiun in our language to ue 
proper notion of a Cixthor g. | 

Ou or o has the ound of the It In, 2s zur, porrey ; the found of 
o long, as in ſ/, be. I hcte daticrent tounds are uſed to diſtinguiihi 
different Significations, as i, an inilrumen to ſhoot wih; bene, a 
bending ot the head; /ow, to ſcatter feed on the ground, and forw, a 
femaic hog. Oz is founded like o loft in cart, lixe e thort in c. 
like x clote in could or open in ,, rcugh., On is uſed in the lad 
l Hable ot words in I atin ending in . and m trench in eur, as h, 
honeur, h:nour, the car being neceſturily to be retainec, as neither the - 
nur wr gives the ſound, it being a compotiton of both, 


Of CoxnsoxanrTs. 


There is no great Difficulty in pronouncing the Conſonants, they hav 
ing the ſame Sound with us, for the not Part, as among other Na- 
tions. . | 

Conſonants are divided into Mater and Sim νν,L⁸i‚, or Hall. Vowels, 
four of the latter Diviſion being called Li | | 

A Mute is a Letter which makes no Sougd without a Vowel added to 
it; and theſe are, &, c, 4, g. b, g. &, x. EY 

A Semi Vowel is a Letter which makes an imperf.& Sound without 
ſome Vowel added, as /, 4, l. m, n, r, þ, x. | 

A Liquid is a Letter, Part of whoſe Sound is loſt in another Conſo- 
rant joined with it; and theſe are /, m, », r. 21 

B has one unvariable ſound, „ 

It is mute in t, debtor, climb, womb, dumb, lamb: And is uſed 
before / and r, as blind, bridge. | 

C, before c, i, and 35, or before (') an Apoſtrophe, denoting the 
Abſence of e, has the ſoft Sound of /, as ci vii, calebrate, cpher, grae'd 


like &, as 
caxcl, coliegs, cuily, clean, cram. 

If c has any where a ſofter ſound, as in the End of a Syliable or be- 
fore a Conſonant, or the Vowels @, o, u, the ſilent e is added to render 
the Sound ſofter, as prance, advancemeat, forccable. | 

C might very well be omitted, as one of its Sounds might be ſupplied 
by /, and the other by 4, but the Etymology of Words could not be fo 
well preſerved ; as place from the French, clement from the Lair. In 
Words ending with >, as flick, Ecct, which were anciently written 
fticke, blecke, the c is quieſcent. | 

Ch is ſounded like , as charch, chin, chub ; in words derived from 
the Greek or other Languages, like 4, as chemiſt, Malachi, Arcbeſilaus; 
arch is ſounded ark before a vowel, as archangel, and with the uſual 
ſound when before a conſonant, as archdracor. In ſome Words derived 


from the French, like /, as caſe, machine, chagrin, chevalier, cli- 


canery. | 

D has an unvaried ſound, as in diams ud, dy, did; and it is uſed be- 
fore r, as drain, drub, drum; and before u, as duell. 

F, the? reckoned among the femi-vowels has the quality of a mute 
that it may be conveniently funded before a liquid, as fam, frame; it 
has an uniform found, extept in it is jometimes pronounced nearly 
as o. 

G has a hard ſound, as in ge, gum, gu/l; and a ſoſt found, as in gem 
giant. At the end of a — ＋ 7 od hard, as feng, fing, — 
ſing, Jong ; and before i, as give, except in giant, gigantic, gile, gin, 
ginger, and ſome others. Before e and 7 the found is generally uncer-ain ; 

ore e it is ſoft, as gem, gencalegy, generation, except gear, geeje, ge u- 
gau, get, gold, and the derivatives from words ending in g. as fringing, 
ſinging, ſtronger ; and generally before er at the end of words, as Anger, 
climger. It is mute betore a, as forcign, fren, degu, gnajſh. G is uied 
before 5, J. r, as plough, gleam, grand. Gb, beginning a word, has the 
found of hard g. as gheft, gh:/Hly ; in the middle, and tometimes at the 
ed it is quieſcent, as tough, through, height, aight, fought, fSeught, 
pronounced as tho, thro, heit, dite, ſeute, fonte. At the end it has 
often the found of /, as ane. whence laughter has the ſame touuc, 


cough, ſlough, trugh, enzugh. GH was no doubt in the original pronun- 


ciation a conſonant deeply guttural, a ſound ſtill uſed among tlie Scots, 
and in the northern dialects. | 

H. is a ncte of aſpiration which ſhows that the following von el is to 
be ſtrongly pronounced, as hand, bam, bung, bead. | 

It ſeldom begins any but the frſt Mable, and is always founded with 
a full emiſliou of the breath, except in Heier, bonet, humble, beir, Ie, 6, 
honour, and their derivaties. It is ſometimes at the end of words, but 
moſt quieſcent, as though, length. | | 

J. conſonaut, has an uniform ſound like the foft g, and therefore i 
a letter which might very acll be ſpared, were it not for etymology, 
as jejune, jacund. qacuiaticu, jay, &c. 

K. has the ſound of hard c, and is uſed before e and i, where, ac- 
cording to the analogy of the Englick, c would be ſoft, as ken, Hirt, keep, 
Keptic, and noc cf. It is wied before u, but entirely quielcent, as 
tnob, kneil, knot. & is never doubled, but c is uſed before it to ſhorten 
the vowel by a double contorant, as Au,, fickle, prickle. 

L. has the ſame found as is other languages. It is cuſtomary ta 
double the / at the end of monoſy llabies Only, as #1, fu, dull, will, 
which words having been originally written with an at the end, as 
ſoon as that grew quieſcent and was afterwards omitted, the double 
was kept to give force to the preceding von el; in words of more ſyl- 
lables than one there is commonly uſed but a ſingle } ir the end, as dews!, 
evil, civil. L is fowetives quieſcent, as in ca, cal ve, half, hotwes, 
ſhould, would, could, pialn. talk, falwn, ſalmam, poelm. It 3: placed 
after moſt of the conſonants in the beginning of words nnd fy Hables, as 
black, g/omce, gioom, glare, able, atile, cgi; but before none, les 
found is Cicar in Abel, repel, compel; but ohh wie in words rnding in to, 


bets 


of the EnGLisH ToN ux. 


like a weak e/, the e being almoſt mute, as puddle, ap- 


bei 
ole. The Saxons ſometimes put the aſpiration / before the J, as hlap, 
bread or loaf. | 


- Ad, has always the ſame ſound, as money, men, m, mangy 3 it 

ſuffers no conſonants after it in the beginning of words or ſyllables, un- 
leſs in ſome of Greek original, as , muemeſyne, nor after any ex- 
cept in the like caſe. The ſound of » after it is not heard in autumn, 


N, has an uniform ſound, as name, men, margry. It has no con- 
ſonant immediately after in the beginning of words and ſyllables, nor 
any before it but g, 4, and / as graw, knowledge, ſnake. It is ſome- 
times quieſcent after zr, and were it not for etymology might be omitted 
in condemn, hymn, ſolemn. 

P, has always the ſame uniform ſound, confounded by the Welſh 
and Germans with B. It is not founded in fſalm, prolomy, pſcudo, ro- 
bet, pſychology, ptiſan. and between mx and t, as tempt, contempt. 


pt | 
Ph is uſed tor / in words of Greek original, as phlebotomy, philoſopher, 


Philander. | | 

2, as in other languages, is always followed by #, which the Saxons 
very well expreſſed by cp (car] as i, queen, quench, quote, jonquil. 
It never ends any Euglith words. 3 

Nr, in words derived from the French, is ſounded like &, as riſſue, 
C r, liquor, and is never followed by a. Ts ; 

has the ſame rough ſound as in other tongues. Sometimes in 
Saxon the + uſed, to be put before it at the beginning of words. It is 
aſpirated by writing h after it in Greek words to anſwer their g, as in 
rbapſed, rome, toric, rbeum, myrrh. 

Re, at the end of ſome words derived from the Latin or French is 
pronounced like a weak er, as ſeeptre, theatre, luftre. 

S, has a hiting ſound, as conciyfhon, ſlced, ſorbet ; but is ſomewhat 
variable, having at the end of words a groltier ſound, like that of a, as 
tres, feat, lee, fler; a ſtrong ſound in yes, this, ws, thus ; like æ before 
jon, if a vowel goes before it, as /rwaſion, de/afion ; ard like / if it fol- 
lows a conſonant. a, py I: ſounds like & before e final and mute, 
as c:nci/:, and before x final, as driwwf ; alſo in wi/dem, d fire. prijer, 
prefent, caſement, dame. l | 
A word ſeldom ends in 2 ſingle f except the third perſon ſingular of 

verbs, as p/5ws, ſows, and the plural of nouns, as places, trefſes, carr/es; 
the pronouns 2h, bis, are, jours, uc, the adverh thus; the end bein 
always in e, > pe; or V, as gige, puſs, laſs, be/s, which had an- 
ciently an c final.” 5 | | 
$ may be ſounded before all conſonants exgepting x and x. in which 
it is virtually contained. the former being only 45, and the latter f, or a 
hard 2. And thus it holds in all languages, as well as in the Engliſh. 

$ is not ſounded in v:/e-wnt, e, aui, dom fe. | 

T, has its proper tound in moſ words beginning and ending with it, 
as ten, bot; when it comes before i followed by another vowel it is 
ſounded like /, as in nation, expatiate, contomplati n., except / precedes 
it, as in queſtion, and likewiic in deiivat.ves from words ending in y as 
pithy, pithier, mighty, mig hier. f | 

Th has nearly tae ſoft tound of d. in thus, whether, then, thence, and 
there, with their compounds and derivatives, as that, thrſe, thu, thee, 
thy, thine, their, this, them, though, and in all words where 7% comes 
between vowels, as rather, gather, and between r and @ vowel, as 
murtier, burthen. Th has a hard ſound nearly a ching to that of 
7. as in think, thick, thunder, faith, faithful. To ſoften it at the end 
of a word a filent e is added, as cloath, cloathe, breath, breathe. | 

J, is nearly ſimilar with F with regard to ſound, as in weer, wile, wile- 
neſs. Theſe two letters in the Iſlandic alphabet, being only dittinguiſh'd 
by a dot or diacritical point over v. | 
That F and v have a near affinity appears pretty 
_ calf in the ſingular eaſily paſſes into calves in the plural, 4»i/+ into 
knives, wife into arives, awwvolf into wolves. F is placed before all 

vowels but no conſonants, as waize, wengeance, virtue, vote, vulture, 


vre. 

1, which in dipthongs is often an undoubted vowel, is a conſonant, 
as appears from its following a vowel without any hiatus, or ditficu'ty 
of utterance, as holy word, wily world. Wh, in Engliſh, has a pecular 
ſound, which in Saxon was better expreſſed by hp, as wy, wwher, 


avhale, when, whiting. In whoſe and came it 4 ſounded like a 


ümple 4. | 
if ftands before all vowels except u, and is founded at the end of 
words like u; it precedes » in wrath, and follows / in ſwear, as alſo 2% 
in thwart. 1 
A begins no word in Engliſh, and few of thoſe derived from the 
learned languages, as AXantippe; it has the ſound of &s, as axle, excom- 
municate. 5 | es . N 
Y, when following a conſonant is a vow el, as ferty ; when it pre- 
cedes a vowel or dipthong it is a conſonant, as ye, young, youth. | 
It may be obſerved of y, as has been already of av, it follows a 
vowel without any hiatas, as /iringy yarn, chilly year. | 
2 begins no Engliſh word, it ſounds as its name, izzard, or / hard, 
imports, like an / utter d with a cloſe compreſſion of the palate by the 
tongue, as puzzle, freeze, guzzle. | ne | 


Of SPELLING, or the Divisiox of SYLLABLES. 

Spelling is the dividing of words into convenient parts, in order to 
ſhew their true pronunciation either in reading or writing. 

The chief rules for ſpelling aright are, 1. To put as many letters to 
one ſyllable as make a diſtin ſound of the word you would pronounce. 
2. When a conſonant is betwixt two vowels it ſhould be joined to the 
latter, except before x, which is always joined to the preceding vowel. 
3- When two conſonants of the ſame kind come together in the middle 
of a word, to put one of them to the former and the other to the latter 
ſyllable. 4. When two vowels come together in the middle of a word 
2 — are diſtinctly pronounced, they muſt be divided into diſtinct 

ables. 
7 As to the writing of worde, it is to be obſerved, 1. That capital or 
large letters are — uſed in the beginning of words. 2. At the be- 
inning of any writing, after a period or ful ſtop, when a new ſentence 

gins, and at the beginning ot every verſe in poetry, or in the Bible. 
3- At the beginning of all proper names; as of men, women, coun- 
tries, cities, rivers, and the like. 4. At the beginning of any word of 
ſpecial note, as Gee, King. &c. Ard lailly, the peifonal pronoun 7 
mult always be « capital letter. 


probable, becauſe | 


XY \ 


The marks more ſuidly relating to orthography or the right wiltin + ; 
of words, are a Heben (-] which ſerves to dengte either the porung © 
ſyllables, or to ſhew that wo words are compounded or jn wig ou, 
as / oufe-lreaber. 

The next is an apofirophe () when one or more letters 2:0 luft out 

the quicker pronunciation, as 1 for Is. 

A caret, or mark of induction () is uſed when a letter, y Habe - 
word happens to be left out, in order to ſhew where it is to cen. 

An afteriſn ( directs to ſome remark in the Margin or at the böt- 
tom of the page, and on vccafion it is uled to denote that ſomctiuug i. 


* 


wanting. £ 
An index ()] ſhows the paſſage to which it points to be very 22- 
markable. 
An chi (+) is uſed on the like occofion as the nde. 


A ect ion (5 denotes the ſubdixiuon of 2 chapter into leſer parts, 

A paragraph (J) denotes what is contained in a ſentence or period 

A quotation (©) or (*) double comma's or a fingle one revert. ot 
the beginning of u line denotes that patiaze tu be quoted or tans," 
from foine author in his own words. 

The chief points, pauſes or ſtops in a ſentence for diſlinguiſhing tie 
ſenſe, are a comma (,) a ſen.icolon (;) a colon (i) and a period oi iv; 
ſtop (.) A pureathefts, or mark for the dittiuetion of fuck an additional! 
part of a ſentenc® as is not neceſſary to perfect the ſenſe, marked thus ( 
A parathefis is for diſlinction of ſuch words as ate gdded by way of ex- 
plication, they are alſo often put betwixt brackets m. zd thus [J. A 


point of interrogation or eroteſis denotes 2 queition puc, od red 
thus (?). A point of admit tion or ecphoreiis is mood in Ui mane 
ner (!). An emphaſis ſhows wherein the force of te {te more peeve 
harly conſulls, and was formerly expreited in Italiehe or Ei ag a- 
racters. | PEE. | 

Several abhreviatione, or words made ſhott, are net Cop en n 
writing, after which a point (.) is always to be writ mn. Bat th ole ro 
traction had detter not be too much vicd, in ordor ow m fn, 

To denote the diveriny of cur thoughts in any ieee, gg! 


ſorts of words are required, and the'c are reckoned. ei , uch bs 
the grammarians are called the c. parts ue, mou to, 
noun, <erb, participie, abr U, cui, poop fits oth v 

But we muſt firfl treat of tho fe little words willed ood, bn 
Englith language are certain kinds of limiatiens p: ct nd 4 
and theſe are two, wit. az or a, and the. 

An is the original article, bei g the Saxon an Or an, one, : 
ſame as tin in the Cern an and in the Frerch; 47 being uied Tr: 4 
a vowel, and the x cut of when ic comes before a conmniot, 

An, before the ſilent hb, is still uſed, 25 AN vent lad, a! Be : 
otherwiſe a, as a horſe, a hilt mar. | 

Ain, and a, have an indefinite ſenſe, figuif-ing one wich. rope! 
more; as, this is @ good fers, that is to ſay, one among the !: 1 
that are good; he was deftroyed by @ lian, that is, „ en; Ns 
country might be overrun and rwvaged by or army, that v, ay wr, 

Where à and ar arc uſed in Cle 11. 
plural, as rheſe are good! barſe:. 

The, has a definite and particular ſianifcation. Az, he giveth © 
to the hungry, and cloathing to e naked; that is, to tele oi d: 
are hungry, and for their utc hat are naked. Tots 

The is uſcd both in the firgular and plural, as the far, 7+ 7 
Vet proper names are uſed without any articles, as H. J. 
Tames, Likewne names in the abſtract, as do rem, Lyne, . 
laſtly, words in which the mere ex ace of an y thin 11 ad] 
this 7s wt wine, but bruudy. 


"= 
dorw 


ſingular, there is no article i: the 
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Of Nc UNS. 


Nouns are either fabfentiveos . =. 
A /ublantive is the nme of tic thing fe, al rn, Aon Jon e. 
— 2 / ; 9 5 7 
brat, &c. 


An adje ive is a word expreſung ti particular qt” Iitics ar Pro, ertie. 
oi that ching. as pred, tad, Frnilont, Huli, great. [mirl?, &c. 

Thus to find which arc unt, wind which arc dect u, if gen, 
I fee a mar, a berſe, or a leni, the ſenf: is Tall and intel'iwille; but it 
I tay, I ice a gad, a bad, or a pra, we do mt unter inc the 1rocin- 
ing; ſo that a ſrb/\auiive muoſt be put to every an, Hive, With 


+, C44 

it cannot make ſenſe; a>, I fee 3 54 man, a bad Mar, Or 4 1 4 
Nouns ſul ſtanti ve are divided into proper and common, 1 er 
ſubſtantive is a word which belong to tome individu, or „ 


rſon or thing of that kind, as, ebn, Mn, Great-72:; Fun 
Bedfordfoire, Lebanon, Buciębalus, Triten, h, Ke. A ile 
common, is a word which belongs to all of that kind, as n, 
coto, dog, kingdim, rider, monntam. | | 
The zozrs in the Engliſh language are net expel. d by wy it f 
of caſes or termination, but, as in molt Kuro can langengea, by r 
Poſitions, unleſs our nouns may be ſaid to have a gouitive cate, 
Singular Nitiud er. | 
Nom. Deomirus, 2 Lord, the Lord. | - 
Gen. Demiri, of a Lord, of the Lord; a Lord s or the Lore”: 
Dat. D2mins, to a Lord, to the Lord. | 
Acc. D:minum, a Lord, the Lord. 
Voc. D:mine, Lord, O Lord. 
Abl. Denno, from, with, or by a Lord. with or by the Le: 


6 * 2 
* 


7 7 7 "PAR 
Plural Number. 


Nom. Domin:, Lords, the Lords. 

Gen. Dominoram, of Lords, of the Lurls, 
Dat. Dominis, to Lord, to tle Lord 
Acc; Domincs, Lords the Lord: | 
Voc. D;mini, Lords, O Lords. 


* * . - 1 * 
Abl. Domin:is, from, wich, or by Lord, fiom, ., or oy che 
Lords. | 
So that our Englich nouns arc only Eeclined 
& 29 ui 7 ra 
Lord. g.. I. ord's I. or 
Sor! An, ; . 8 * dg * IT . A ant 
Theſe gen! Yes Are now Oo | Nr! "MS Irs 8 y v 
ſervants, as i 7 cont: | | x ' 
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at., / . Ine, ant 7% f 25. and Fe and tratirer: and L. dare n, 
from brother avid .d; tub we ulſo tay trothers. | 

Plural that: end in- 
eh 4vits. Some Morde are ulcd alike in both numbers, as /*e'p, 
Sure, 2 . and tome words bare no fen gr. as Gel au,, ers, 
thanks, tg; and fome 27win have no ur, 25 proper names, thole 
of moſt her. and of ferctal forts of corn, except bran and gta, winch 
make tear; and eaſe: fo broat, atine, berr, alc, " yp, mil. a 
butter, Want the g; aid ſame of theſe, when they ſiguify feveral 
ſorts, arc ulcd in the T As 207725, . l, XC. | 

In Fhglih. to expects gender or dittincion of ſexes, it is done by 
Uiferent words, as Hug. guerr, lat, lass, by adding an adjective to tie 
word, as 2 mue l, a femur child; by adding another ſubſtat. ti c to 
the word, as mar rom, maid forgant : and ſometimes the female ſex 
is eilingiithed from the male by the termination , as ator, airy: ; 
lim, lien : and two words in ix, as adminifiratrix, ci. 

When we ſpeak of the male ſex we uſe be, when of the female /-; 
but u hen we Peak ot a thing chat is neither of the male nor fene 
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have no genie, bet ue ſay du ent fte, and 


Of ApjJEcTives. 


un E jefinve, or a word expreſſing ſome particular qualities of any 
thing, is in the Englich language, indeclinable, having neither caſe, 
zender, nor number and added to ſubſtantives in all relations wthout 
an, variation, as a fre lr, fire dajs, &c. 


The Coniporijon of ADJECTIVES. 


There are thee degrees of compariſon, <2. 1. The feſti ve, de- 


noting ating to be {imply ſuch, as ſoft aurel. 2. The compar tits 


„ lick ben tc: that a thing is more fo and fo than another, as ter or 
more / #7. 4v0*13 and 3. The /4ferlative, denoting the thing to be molt 


10, as the te or me, joft aol. ü 
Ihe coporatipe degree is formed generally by adding er to the 
7 alive, and the upor (att? by adding et, as fair, fairer, faireſt, 
Some wort are irtegularly compared, as g, Letter, bet; bad 
. & c. Some  comparatives form à ſuperlative by 
1 


abe, Io: : ndding 
Hrn: and tua is ſometimes added 
„, tef met. Many adjectives are only com- 
pared by more and . as Viriews, mare Virtuus, mot virtucus. And 
all adjecoves that nave regular Comparatives and ſuperlatives may alſo 
be compared by more and i, as fine, finer, or more fire ; Aust. or 
„fue n thete the comparative more is oſtener uſed, than the 


Rt, 642 * 7 7 F. 2 of {7 3 fs. "MET, 


to a 1 Hanttve, as 7x 774 


jt Fre? ol 
ſoherlatice me "Dn 

Monof; fl:bles are commonly compared: polyſyNables are ſeldom 
others e chb¹,4ʃ an by more and , as miſerable, mare mijſcradir, 
. , cs 

But ge it, dorved rom the Latin, and ending in arr, ive, cal, 
al, en, , tile, vr, able, 4 ties A, "us, ant, ent, ibie, ed, ill, ful, 
1. Fi, fv, Me, #1, 73, 73, torm or make the comparative by mare and 
che tperlative vs 7: except able and ban lame, which are allo regu- 
Lerly Compared, 

„nie TEA 717% canngt be compared, 25 not admitting of any in- 
eraſe in heir igmilentiong as ach, all, ene. Theſe want the compa- 
rative deg rer. 5 tle, ridliemsſt, V7, . Some (onpρrati vues and 
ta erlaticces are formed from Prepotitions from fore comes iner, fore- 
2 "ys and # rt, as if fon. 3 from y a. (oblolete) neather, neatler ne; 
Tom hind, linter, Finnen; from late, later, latter, late; from 
25, anciently. uſed, mere, 2 , as if mr, 10 fl. | 

{r ſhould; however, be obterred, that ſome comparative: and ſuper - 

eg are fourd formed in good writers, particulaily Nun, without 
regard to the preceding rules. 

he termination , may in ſome meaſure 


mpaon, 28 


be accounted a degree of 

denoting tome diminution of the ſigniſication below the 
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e, US ICP, ROD. and is ICLQGUM added but to words expreſiung 
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Of PrRoxouxs. 


Ahn i a word put or uſed for a noun ſubſtantive. 

Tue Engliſh provours ate, J. thou, be, with their plurals ave, ye, 
thes. it, ub, uli, what, whether, cube ver, what/ceuer, my, 
* , cur, urs, thy, thine, ' your,” yours, tt, ber, bers, their, tl cars, 
„ frat. tg, e. an. 
Ad cle ue „nud. pry Hue, relative, dimenſtrati ve, and inter- 
„„ „, fo called as compriling all the heads of our CL. 
#14 1/4 perion, ard thus irregularly inflected. 
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lique Cul, | ; 
Of the ſecond jerjon 
— Fur. 
— it; f | Ye. 
Ol. ame cots. 1 vou. | 
You i: generally in 
uſed tor J here * 


2 57 plural is uſed for the c perfor Ha- 
-w and vours for 17 and thine, When 
.aly we ule . 

be third . i in. 

Si. Piur. | 1 

— 5 L applied to maſculines. 

Nie vt x. She They 

O, cats Her "Them 

N.min. It They 

Obi gue casts, I Them 

Anciently for i was uſed 4-, and for its, Bit. | | 

Ihe proncars cf the firit perſon are, my, mine, our, curs ; of 
the 26. , bine, yu, urs; of the zd. from br, his; from foe, ber, 
and ber: ; and in the plural, eie, th:ir;, for both ſexes. | 

Our, cs, yours, bers, theirs, are uſed when the ſubitantive preceding 
is ſeperated hy a verb; as, theſe are tu lands; theſe lands are yours and 
not cr: ; theie gowns are leg, and thoſe are eins: and notwithſtand- 
ing their te-ming plural termination, they are equally applied to ſingular 
and plural iubſt intives. 

Are and tire were formerly uſed before a vowel ; as, mine or thine 
aniceable landlady : and which, tho" now diſuſed in proſe, might be ſtill 
properly retained in poetry. They are uſed as cars and yours when re- 
ter:ed to a ſubſtantive preceding. 

Pf fffve pronouns are, their and theirs, of it, and conſequently ap- 
piicd ro things. | 


we ipcal- empRratcauy or 
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c to ſeminines. 


c to neuters or things, 


Relative proncum are, who, which, what, <chether, awhoſoever, what - 
/ er. 


Sing. and Plur. 
N:min, Who 


Sing. and Plur. 
Nima. Which. 
Gen. Whoſe Gen, Of which, or whoſe. 
Ol.. caſ. Whom OE. co. Which. 

IT to is now uſed in relation to perſons, which to thin 
they were confounded : 4. 
genitive of a.. 

Which, when uſed in aſking a queſtion, is an interrogative froncun ; 
as, uwhich 15 the houſe ? | | 

Il berher is an interrogative prauaun, wed in the nem. and accaſ. without 
a plural. commonly applicd to one of two. Ini hether of the apples will 
you have? But this is now almoſt obſolete. | | 

tar, relative or interrogatire, is invariable. 

Il heſccwver and eehat/o:vrr, being compounds of whe, what and 


; but anciently 
ſeems rather the poeticat than the regular 


ſec ver, are inflected like their primitives. 


Plur. _ 
Theſe 
Thoſe 
Others 


Seng. 
his 
That 
Other 
Whether 5 EET | 
Others, is only uſed when referred to a ſubſlantive preceding ; as, 1 
have not ſent Milton's poems; but «hers. | 7 
Anzther, being a compound of ar and other, hath no plural. TE 
Here, there, and where, joined with in, of, by, after, with, nen, 
and ſignifying ait this, in that, &c. have the import of pronouns. 


without variation, and applied to perſons and 
things. | : 


writers and in the language of ceremony 


Theref,re and wherefore, properly there for and where for, are con- 


junctions, and ſtill retained. The reſt ſeem to be going into diſuſc, 
tho they are proper and analagous. They are referred both to fingu- 


lar and plural antecedents. 


Own and /, are only uſed in conjunction with pronouns. Orten is 
added to poſſeſſives. both ſingular and plural, emphatically, and im- 
plying ſome kind of oppoſition ; as, my own fon ; your own pleaſures ; 
done with their «20» hands, 

Self, in the plural ſelves, is added to poſſeffive pronouns, and ſome- 
times to perſonal ; and then, like own, it expreſſes oppoſition, or is en. 
phatical ; as, thou didſt this : or it makes a reciprocal pronoun ; 
as, we plague curſelues with anxiety. Dr. Wallis juſtly obſerves, that 
bimſi f. it)-if, themſelves, are corrupted from bi: lf, it felf, their ſelwes ; 
as, he awent hinſel7; where bim/clf muſt be a nominative, and not an 
accuſative : for when cx comes between, we ſay, his cu ſelf, its 5:4 
ſelf, their ca ſelves. 1 


Of the VERI. 


A verb is a word denoting exiſtence, action, or paſſion. Thoſe verbs 
which ſignify being or exiſtence may be called Lil. or efſential, 
a> / am: thoſe ſignifying action are called afive verbs, as I love ; and 
thoſe implying condition or habit, xeater verbs, as I faint. Thoſe that 
denote ſuffering, are called p:Ffve werbs ; but ftrivily ſpeaking, we have 
none of theſe in Engliſh ; that which we have being tormed by joining 
the participle preterite to the ſubllautive verb, as / h lowed, 


* 


3 


of the ENGLISH ToxGux. 


ing, done or 


are 
i and 3. The future time. ; a 2 
— —1—— . —— 
t and ite: the other tenſes are com 
— let, may, can, and the infinitive of 
b 
ns 
ar 


verd. 

ns are three in both numbers; 7, thou, or you, be or He. 

: ue, ye or hen, and they, for 2 and are placed 

verbs; as, I teach, they teach ; or in | 

ſubſtantives, as John teaches, the maſters teach. 

Moods in verbs are their different terminations, to expreſs 

of their ſignifying the exiſtence, doing or ſuffering of any thing. 

Latins have four moods, viz. 1. Ihe indicative, which . 

I love. 2. The imperative, which commands, as ler me we. 25 The 

conjunRive, which depends upon ſome other verb in the ſame ſentence 
to Name if be did ſo. 4. The 

infinitive is uſed in a large undertermined ſenſe, as to love. 


with ſome conjunction between, as be is 

In Engliſh there are properly no moods, the verb being without any 
diverſity of termination, tao” it is otherwiſe in the Latin, theſe being 
expreſſed by the help of auxiliary verbs : —_ 
expreſſed by can or could; the liberty of doing a thing, by may or might ; 
the inclination of the will, by wi or wozld; and the neceſſity of doing 
a thing, by m or cught, Fall or ui. | | 
In Engliſh there is no change made of the verb, except in the 2d 
perſon fi of the preſent tenſe ; and 2d ſingular of the pre- 
terite tenſe; as, thou ive, thou lowedeſt, : io likewiſe in the 
zd perſon of the preſent tenſe, by adding the termination erh, es, ors ; 

as, he burneth or turns, he hath or has, from to have. : 
The tenſes are. 1. The preſent time of the imperſect, as I ſap, or 4s 
| fup, or I am at /«pper now, but have not yet done. 2. The ite 
time of the imperfect action, as I was at ſupper then but hod not yet done 
1. z. The future time of the imperfe& action, as I all ſup, or ſhall 
be yet at ſupper ; but not that I ſhall have then done it. 4. The preſent 
time of the preſent action, as I have /apped, and it is now done. 5. The 
preterite time of the preſent action, as I had ther jrfped, and it vas then 
done. 6. The future time of the perfect action, as / fall have ſupped, 
and Hall hav: done it. | 
Pe preſent tenſe is the verb itſelf, as ur; and the pre 

monly 


In verbs where the preſent tenſe ends in 4 or 7, the preterite is the 


There are a great many irr 
Paſlive participles, which 
two or more es. 

We have a form of Engliſh verbs in which the infinitive mood is 
joined to the verb do in its various inflexions. But 4» is ſometimes uſed 

ſuperfluouſly, as I do love, 1 did love, ſimply for I love, or I li,: it 
is ſometimes uſed by way of emphatis, and it is frequently joined with 
a negative; as, 1 ſaw her, but I do not like ber. The imperative prohi- 

bitory is ſeldom uſed in the 2d perſon, ar leaſt in proſe, without 4; 
as, call lin, but do not detain him. Its chief uſe is in interrogatory diſ- 
courſe, where it is uſed through all the perſons. Do I hear ? 
bear ? &c. Yet do is uſed only in the ſimple tenſes. | 

Another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, whereby they may not 
_ improperly be denominated zeneer poffives, being inflefted, according to 

the paſlive form, by the verb ſubſtantive 10 be: and nearly anſwer to the 
reciprocal verbs in French; as, I am riſen, je me ſuis lh. In the ſame 
manner we alſo expreſs the preſent tenſe, as I am going. There is an- 


rities in the preterite tenſe and the 
y end in 7 or en, and many words have 


other form of uſing the aclive participle which gives it a paſſire ſigniſi- 


cation, as the book is @ printing, which is a vitious mode of expreſſion, 
unleſs a be properly for at, and jrintirg a verbal noun ſignifying action. 

The conjunctive mood is uſed among the purer writers after if, though, 
ere, before, whether, cxcept, unkſs, whatſorver, homfaever, and par- 
ticles of withing ; as, betore thc ſun be up, I'll come. | | 


Of the irregular VERBS. 


oO 


This irregvlarity relates only to the native words of our tongue; 


namely thoſe which take their origin from the od Teutonic or Saxon 
language; conſiſting of words of one ſyllable only, or derived from 

bs of one ſyllable: beſides, this irregularity of verbs is only in the 
formation of the preterite tenſe, and the patllive participle. 

The firſt irregularity which is the moſt general, took its riſe from our 
quickneſs of pronunciation, or from poetical licenſe, the lait ſyllable 4 
being joined with the former by ſuppreſſing the e; as , for loved; 

but after c, ch, . f, k, xz, and the conſonants , th, when pronounced 
more hard, and ſometimes after /, , 1, r, when preceded by a ſhort 
| vowel, or when v is changed into 7. then F is uſed in pronunciation, 
but ſeldom in writing, rather than 4, as plac d, faatch't, ſiſb d, 15 ; 
wex't, wwak't, dwelt, ſmelt; and left, bereft, from leave and bereave. 
Such words as end in J, Al, or p, make their preterite in 7, even in ſo- 
temn language, as felt, dwelt. But this is not conſtant. 

Sometimes when a long vowel goes before, it is either ſhortened or 
changed into a ſhort one, for the ſake of quicker pronunciation, as cept, 
{-pt, from 4weep and /cap. But 4 remains after the conſonants 6, g, v, 
, &, ſand th, when they are ſoftly pronounced, and likewiſe after 
4, u, u, r. when a long vowel goes before, as they more eaſily join 
with 4 than r, as gi%'d, grudg'd, liv'd, plow'd, glow'd, clai'd, clath'd, 
ſriÞd, fam d, contrmr'd and fur d. 
ut in ſome words, whole preſent tenſe ends in d. or ?, the preterite 
tenſe continues the fame, as read and caff, the preterites from read and 
ali, but probably theſe are contractions from ed, and for diſtinction's 
take might be written with a double & or 7. 

Verbs ending in y, cither take a 4 with an apoſtrophe, as carry, car- 

n, or elſe change y into 1:4, as carried. 

Another common irregularity, but which relates only to the participle 
preterice or yore is its often being formed in en, in imitation of the 
Saxons ; and we have a great many of this ſort, eſpecially when the 

reterite tenſe ſuffers any remarkable irregularity ; but this ending may 

reckoned as another formation of the participle, as been, taken, ſlay u 
or ain, known or £077, | 

Many words have two or more garticiples. as not only avritten, bitten, 
„ut 20724, brit, with numbers of the ſame kind. 


it is not an gl matter : give any general rule concerning theſe dou- 


ite is com- 
by adding ed to the preſent, as burn, turncd ; lowe, loved. 


deft thou 


yet dis anſwering to the Latin 4 rather imports contrariety, $27 


Xvit 


ble participles, bat we ſhall ſeldom err if we remember, that when 2 
verb has a participle diſtinct from its preterite, that ditiinct participle :> 
more proper and elegant; as, my leg was bitter, is beter than my /; 
was b:?, tho” bir may thus be uſed in poetry. 


Of Apverss. 


An adverb is a of ſpeech, joined to a verb, an adjetcusc, 2 
participle or der ata, to denote ſome qualityor cicumftlance. 
which the word to which it is put ſignifies. 5 

Ad verbs are divided into aa4veri; of time, as now, to-murront, offer ; 
of place, as lere, hither, wwh:ther ; of number, as once, tw ic. thrice, & 
of quantity, as mach, &c. of affirming, as yea, yes; of dr-ying, as no, 
vr; of compariſen, as bow, I much, more, &c. and lut'y, adverb; 
of quality, or the manner, which moſtly end in H. and denuic the fam = 
quality as the adjeftives from «hich they are derived, as nr., (a = 
&c. or often, oftener, oftene/t ; but this laſt ort by more and . 1, 241. 
of compari » more nobly, m:fl nel. 


pariſon, as n 


Of CoxjuxcrTions. 


A conjunction is a of f that joins ſentences t ard 
ſhews the manner of der 4 155 8 
Conjencuons are either cepulativr, which ſerve to join two ſentences 

under the ſame aflirmation, or regatrve ; the for:. ct are ard, al; and 
the latter nor, ncitler: But beſide, theſe, there are ſeveral other kinds, 25 
1. Conjunctions disjunctire, which mark diviſion or difinttion, as er, 
whether, either. 2. Conjunctions adverſative, which mark the oppoſt - 
tion in the ſecond ſentence with _— to the firſt, as lt, „t , 
hewever, & c. 3. Conjunctions of exception or reſtrit tion, Of which 
kind are a,, but, ctheraciſe. 4. ConjunQions condition ad, wv hich in 
joining the two ſentences put a condition, as if. 5. Conjuntions ſut- 
penſive or dubitative, marking ſuſpenſion or doubt, as ie, dc 
6 Conjunctions conceſſive, which grant a thing, as @ 2%//, K. 
7. Conjunctions declarative, which explain the tlum more ciel, 4 
namely, to wit, for example. 8. Conjurctions uterropative, Which 
are uſed in aſking a queſtion or reaſon of a thing, of which lad 
why, ber gere be.. 

| Of Przposirions. 


A prepoſition is a word added to other words, to ſhew the icli: 1 
one thing has to another, either with regard to time or place, a+ 44 
abr, after, agitinſl, among, at, before, behind, brreath or below, de 
tauben, „frm, in or into, of, off, on or upon, out or a? of, 04, 
therough or through, till or until, te, toward, under, anard (hich i. 
always ſet behind another word, as beaven-qword) with, withir, and 
wwith;ut. Beſides theſe, are prepoſitions inſeparable, which are only ufd 
in compoſition. Some are Engliſh, as @ for or or in, (c. fr, fre, w. 
over, cat, an (the original Engliſh privative), «fp, <1ith; others tro 
the Latin ab or abs, ad, ante, circum, con from crm, contra, d, g. 
die or ex, extra, in, intro, ob, per, foi?, pre, pro, freter, vo, 12119, e, 
ſub, ſubter, trans; and words derived from the French eater or +». 
The Greek inſeparable ofitions are a, amphi, anti, liger, eite. 
peri, fin. Examples of all theſe prepoſitions may be ſcen ia the body ct 
this dictionary, under their reſpective articles, | 


| _ Of InTERjECTIONS. | 
An interjection is a part of ſpeech expreſſing ſ me {:4d-n motion or 
ail;on of the ſoul, and which may be divided into jo/itary and pſu ; 
ing uſed by us when we are alone, as hagh, bem, by, piu, , 14's 
ha ha ha, hai, ch, ob, ab, ah, aluck, alas, ard wauch, teu, fi, jt : 


or into ſocial and ative, as immediately tending to diicouric with others, 


and to procure ſome change in the minds of the heaters, as 6, fade, 


hr buf. bo, ha, dodo, Ve, Woe. 


Of ETyizoLOGY. 


Etymology is that part of Grammar which ſhews how one word i- 
derived from anotner. | 
Nouns are derived from verbs, either the preſcat tenſe of the verb, 
as from to fight, a fight; or the preterite, as from / firoek, a rette. 
Many ſubſtantives, ſome adjectives (and other parts of ir-ech) being 
put for verbs, become verbs, the vowel being commorl; made long 
and the conſonant ſoften'd ; as, from à hene comes to /1:/-. | 
The action is the ſame with the participie preſent, e:ways ending in 
ing, as living: the paſſive in ed or en, as loved, given, I he agent is de 


noted by er added to the verb, as lever from te l. we. 


Sometimes the ſyllable e is added, eſpecially to verbs that come fron: 


adjectives: as, from ſort comes t fborren. 


From ſubſtantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding », a 
wealth, wealthy; full, as delight, delightful; fame, but with a kind of di 
minution, as delight/orre. 

Many adjectives end in en, ſignifying the matter out of which 27 
thing is made, as oaken, wooden, 

Leſs added to ſubſtantives forms adjectives ſignifying want, as car 
lefs, wworthl:ſs. The ſame thing is alſo ſignified by un, prefixed to ad 
jectives, as wiſe, unwiſe ; im or in before words derived from the Lit! 
as i-mpaticnt, indiſcreet. Un is prefixed to all words originally Enge. 
as wtrue; to participles made privative adjectives, as wndebghted ; ne. 
to a participle preſent to mark forbearance of an action, as e 
to a privation of habit, as unrelenting ; it is alſo prefixed to mot t-' 
ſtantives with an Engliſh termination, as wnperfertre/;; but if with Hor, 
rowed terminations, inſtead of un, i» or im is uſed, as wart, : 
wvity, imperfet. In borrowing adjectives, if we receive en d 
compounded, we uſually retain the particle prefixed, as 7. f 
we borrow the adjective, and add the privative particle, w2 fe © 
as unpolite. 

Dis and mis, from des and mes French, ſignify almoſt the fame 15 wn ; 
Frtea- 
tion. As implies fome error, as 4 grace, rr. Word: derived 
from the Latin with % or dis retain the fame ligulßcation, as defuiny 
tine. d:/nguij/h, diſtingue. 

I b:1ng a contraction of IC or lle, when added to iubtantives, form 

| ad tire : 


XV 


aHetves importing frail tude cr agreement, 25 giart, gsi. g Ly ad. 
ded to adjectives ſorm adverbs of lixe hgnifcat:on. as g gract- 
fell: 3 

Ad zectixes diminutive, or which imply a leſicuirg of the ſignif cation. 
are formed by adding % to adjectives, 4 green, c, bi, : 
but added to ſubſtantives they mofily denote 44s, as aolf, abe, 
hog, Jer. Some national namics 4 dein , as Engliſh, Swe- 
>; 


The form of diminutive ſub*antive« i- molly ig. a German termina- 
tion, as neg. dacklime ; allo theſe, from bill, kulleck, cact, cee à 
re þ man, monukin; and thus baikir, 
Hawkins, Ii uin, little Will, Tom- 
babe, baby, b::by, 


French termination ict, i. 
little hail, whence the patronimic:: © 
- fin, little Tom; fp, fret: French termination) 

747 
* If concrete adiective arc made abſtract ſubſtances, by adding the ter- 
mination . ard a few in 4:44 or bead, as black, Uackre/s, Got, Ged- 

hea, prieſt, price. . a 
Other abliracts, partly derived from adjectives and partly from verbs, 
are formed by adding the termination 25%, a ſmall change alſo happening; 
as, from fre. firength, aweal, wealth, mozn, month. Like thete, tome 
are derived trom verbs; as, from te fal, ftealtrh ; of the ſaine form are 
faith, broth, Kc. 8 f 

Nouns ending in i. denote office or condition, as Ge, Lei 
and a ip, that is, arp. 

Some end in dom, rick, au,, denoting dominion, or at leaſt condi- 
tion, as kingdom, biſhoprich, bailiwick, Sc. | 

Ment and age are merely French terminations, and ſeldom occur ex- 
cept 1n words derived from that language, as commandment, Age. 

We have many words borrowed from the Latin; but it mult be re- 
membered that we had theſe by 
reſemble. | 

Verbs derived from the Latin are formed from the preſent tenſe, as 
extend from extends ; others trom the fupines, as demor/lrate from demen- 
Hratum. 

We have ſome words purely French in our language, as garden, jardin, 
buckler, bouclicr. | 

With regard to ſeveral! words common to us with the Germans, it is 

- doubtful whether the ancient Tevtones (the anceſtors of the Saxons! re- 

. ceived them from the Latins, or the Latins from them; or whether they 

did not both receive them from the ſame common fountain, as 47+, 

wen, Vinun, 0. | 

Our anceſtors formed borrowed words, however long, into monoſyl- 
lables, and not only cut off the terminations, but the firſt ſyllable; eſpe- 
cially in words beginning with a vowel: they alſo rejected vowels in the 
middle, and even conſonants of a weaker found, retaining the ſtronger, 
or changing them for others of the ſame organ, tranſpoſing their order. 


Of SvyNTaAx. 
Syntax is the proper placing of words together in a ſentence. 


Syntax is either natural and regular, which is according to the natural 
order of the words; or figurative and cuſtomary, which is uſed in the 


intervention of the French, as face, 


A Campendicus GRAMMAR, Ec. 


forms of ſpeech peculiar to feveral languages. alu where there is a tranſ- 
poſition t change of the vH in a ſentence. N ; 

The verb, as m other Langunges, agrees with the nominative in num- 
ber and perſon 3 as, fi:s ram vl from xe. tey rus ts the Taler. | 

Englith ad jectivcs and pronouns are invariable. 

Ot two ſubſtantives the noun potictive is the genitive ; as, the man's 
beule, the av: mars leans. 

Verbs tranſitive requite an oblique cale ; as, 1 fear God, they commit 
euickedre/s. Ko 

All prepoſiticns require an oblique caſe ; as, t 7; for yeu, the bat le- 
long: to Peter. 

E!llpfis is the leaving out of words in a ſentence. 


| Of ProSoODY. 

proſody comprites the rules of true pronunciation or orthoepy, and 
likewiſe in poetry the laws of verification or orthometry. 

The pronunciation is true when every letter has its proper ſound, and 
every ſyllable its proper accent, or, in Erglith verſihcation, its proper 
quantity. 

Verſification is the arrangement of a certain number of ſyllables ac- 
cording to particular laws. | 

The fect of our Engliſh are either Iambick, as aloft, or trochaicle 
verſe, as lofty. * 3 

Our lambic meaſure contains verſes of four ſyllables, of fix, of eight, 
which is the uſual meaſure for ſhort poems ; of ten, the uſual meaſure of 
heroick and tragic poetry. In all theſe meaſures the accents are to be 
placed on even ſyllables, whereby every line is more harmonious. 

Our trochaick meaſures are of three ſyllables, of five, of ſeven. In 
theſe the accent is to be placed on the odd ſyllables. 

The meaſures now moſt in uſe are thoſe of ſeven, eight, and ten ſyl- 
lables. Our ancient pocts wrote verles of twelve Hlables and of four- 
teen. 

The verſe of twelve ſyllables, now called an Al æandrine, is only uſed 
wt diverſify heroic lines: And the pauſe here muſt be at the ſixth ſyl- 

e. i 
The verſe of fourteen ſyllables is now broken into a meaſure of lines, 
containing alternately eight and fix ſyllables. | 

In another meaſure very quick and lively, much uſed ia ſongs, and 
1 may be called the anaps/tic, the accent is upon every third ſylla- 

e. 

In this meaſure a ſy llable is often retrench'd from the firſt foot. Theſe 
meaſures are varied iometimes by double endings, either with or without 
rhyme, as in the hcroick mealure, in that of eight, ſeven, fix, and inthg 


anapeſtick 

- wn Engliih verification admits only of an eliſion or ſynalœpha of e in 
thee before a vowel, more rarely of „ in ; aud of a ſynnæreſis, by 
which two ſhort vowels become one ſyllable, as ln, — or a word 
1s contracted by the cliſion or expulſion of a ſhort vowel a liquid. 


ALPHABETS of the Engliſh, Saxon, Greek and Hebrew Characters, parallelPd 


for the Uſe of theſe bo would 


| | acquaint themſelves with the Etymological Words. 
Englis Capitals, A BCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTVUW xX Y 2 
. een ELS NO AMS T W x T5 
| Greek Capitals, A B „ 8 8 BR a * YZ 
Englifs Small, s bedoefg bi kl ms o'pyg ris uv uw ty is 
Saxen Small, CC IST STC SO Er Er » 5.5 5. 2 
Greek Small, a B 3 % 7 R: Ü p & —_— ” 4 
Hebrew, SE v3 W* EW 240 I'S 8 3 t 

Greek, ch xx. PB o e. Piv4, The Sd. O Nw Saxz, Th D. S, 5, That y, Andy = 


Hebrew, Ch . Gn, y, Ph O, Sh r, Th N, Taz x. 


Hebrew Vowels, az e: i. 07: uy: 


— 


A. Arabic. 


F. L. Foreſt Law. 
B. Britiſh. Fr. of Lat. French of Latin. 
C. Br. Welſh. Gr. Greek. 
Ch. Chaldee.  Geth. Gothic. 
C. L. Civil Law. Heb. Hebrew. 
It. Italian. 


C. T. Chemical Term. 
Dan. Daniſh, | 
D. Dutch. 

Fr. French. 


Lat. Latin. 
L. P. Law Phraſe. 
J. T. Law Term. 


ABBREVIATIONS made Uſe of in the followiiz Work. 
AM. P. Military Phraſe. 
Al. T. Military Term. 
O. Old Word. 


Fe. Scotch. 

So. Spanin. 
S. P. Sea Phraſe. 
$, 7. Sca Term. 
Kr. Syriac. 


" 6 
TS c Teutonick. 


Fer, 


O. Fr. Old French. 
O. R. Old Records. 
O. S. Old Statute. 
. T. Phyſica! Term. 
Vert. Portugutſe. 
Sax. Saxon. 


A 
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ET YMOLOGICAL ENGLISH 


Ie. 


1. 
Th: 


and a ſhort ſound. Thus it is ſhort in far, hat, 
ate, hate, rate. 5 | 
— — 128 * 

in ue , is ofte to lengthen out a ſyllable, 
A [among the ancients] was a numeral letter, and ſignified 500. 

A or 2, with a line above it, figni 5000. | 

as an abbreviation of the word 


11 


>> 


tence upon 
were the letters A, C, or N L. If they acquitted the perſon 
| caſt into the urn a table with the letter A marked on it; if they con- 
demned, with the letter C, for condemmno, i. e. I condemn ; if the mat- 


der was hard to be determined, with the letters N L., for on liquer, 


i. e. it does not plain. Hence Cicero calls the letter A /tera ſa- 

Ataris, i. e. the jalutary or ſaving letter. A was alſo uſed by the Ro- 

| „ as the firſt of the litter nundinales, in imitation of which, the 
* f 


dominical letters were introduced. 
A, or a, and N or , "Nye, I. e. O being the firſt 
| habet, are in the Revelation of 


the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, as the of the eight nundinal 
letters, in imitation of which the dominical letters were firſt intro- 


duced 
1 r 
Aferit A, negat E; verum generaliter ambe. 


Thus, in the firſt mood, a ſyllogiſm, conſiſting of three univerſal. 


affirmative propoſitions, is ſaid to be in Bar-ba-ra; the A thrice re- 
denoting ſo many of the tions to be univerſal, &c. 

A [in abbreviations] is uſed anno in the year, and artium of 
arts; as A. D. anno ini, in the year of our Lord; A. M. anno 
dn, in the year of the world; A. B. Artium Baccalaureus, i. e. 
Batchelor of arts. 

A, or AA or Z {with Phyſicians] is uſed in preſcriptions for Aua, 
and denotes an equal portion of ſeveral ingredients, either in reſpect of 
— 2 or meaſure; alſo A, or AA K. P. denotes ſimply equal parts 
of the ingredients therein mentioned. | 

AAA [with chymiſts] is ſometimes uſed to ſignify ama/gama or 
Wo wy Fe . 
1s a Saxon or Teutonic inſepa prepoſition, ſignifying on or 
in, as aſbore (on ſhore) abed (in bed): but it is often (as 2 
* as in abide, ariſe, awake, &c. for bide, riſe, wake, &c. 


d, they 


A BA 


A [a Greek prepoſition] in compoſition ſignifies a privation or ne- 
gative, as anonymous, without name, Qc. 

A, the ſame as an, the indefinite article, placed before noun: of the 
ſingular number, the » being added, Fi gr. when the word 
begins with a vowel, as an Impreſſion, &c. See Ax. | 
| __ is a note of acclamation, expreſſing joy, danger. 

C. | | 
"> a river of the French Netherlands, which ariſes in Picardy, 


runs N. E. croſs Artois, and paſſing by St. Omers, continues ics courſe 


— in Flanders, below which it falls into the Engliſh Chan- 
Aa, a river in Germany, which riſing in the S. of Weſtphalia, 
runs N. by Munſter, and falls into the river Ems. | | 
Aacn, a town in Germany, in the circle of Swabia, 20 miles N. 
W. of Conſtance, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, It lies in the lati- 
tude of 47® 54 N. and 9 E. longitude. FOOD ES 
AaLBERG. See ALBURG. 
Aan, a river in Switzerland, which riſing in the Alps runs N. by 


the city of Bern, and afterwards by Soloturn, and then turning N. E, 


falls into the Rhine, ſite to Waldſhut, a foreſt town of Suabia. 
Aara'w, a town of Switzerland, ſituated on the river Aar, 30 
miles N. E. of Bern, ſubje& to the canton of Bern. Its latitude is 
47 20 N. and longitude 8? O E. | | 
AarHuYs, a city and country of Jutland. See Aravses. | 
AB, at the beginning of Engliſh Saxon names, is generally a con- 
traction of abbor, i. e. 46er or a5; ; ſo that when it is prefixed to 
the names of places, it may be generally concluded, that the place 
belonged to a monaſtery elſewhere, or that there was one there. 

AB, or ABS [L. from] inſeparable prepoſitions, ſignifying ſome- 
times a ſeparation or renouncing, and ſometimes {in the Latin atleait) 
I the ſenſe of words. | | 

A*BACH, a town in Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, fituated on 
the Danube, five miles S. W. of Ratiſbon. Lat. 48 50 N. Long. 


1290 E. 


ABa'cke, adv. backwards. This word is uſed by Spenſer, Ec. 
but is now obſolete. 
 A'nacor | Incert. Etym.) a royal cap of ſtate made in the ſhape of 
two crowns, antiently worn by the kings of England. 

Across [ Aba#ores, L.] thoſe who drive away or ſteal cattle in 
Herds, or great numbers at once, in diſtinction from Fures, or thoſe 
who ſteal only a ſheep or two. | 

A'sacus Pythagoricus [i. e. Pythagoras's table] a table of numbers 
contrived for the more eaſy learning the principles of arithinetick, and 
ſuppoſed to be the common multiplication table; and thence it has been 

to ſignify an alphabet, or ABC. | 

ABacus [in —_ is the uppermoſt part or member of 2 
column, which ſerves as a fort of crowning both to the capita! and 
column, tho' ſome erroneouſly make it to be the capital itſelf. 

The Apacus (according to Vitruvius] was originally deſigned to 
repreſent a ſquare tile laid over an urn or baſket. The rite 0! this 
firit regular order of architecture is ſaid to have happened thus, un 
old woman of Athens having placed a baſket covered with a tile over 
the root of an acanthus [bear's foot] the plant ſhooting forth the fol- 
lowing ſpring, encompaſſed the baſket all round, till having met tae 
tile, it curled back in a kind of ſcrolls ; which being ovierv © by an 
ingenious ſculptor, he formed a capital upon this plan; Lane 
the tile by the Alacus, the baſket by the vaſe or body of the capital, 
and the leaves by the volutes. | 

The Anacv is ſomething different in different orders. It is a flat 
ſquare member in the Tuſcan. Doric, and ancient Jonic orders, © 

2 the 


A B A 

the richer order, the Corinthian and Compont, it loſes its native 
form ; having its four ſides or faces arch d or cut inward, with ſome 
ornaments as a roſe, ſome other tower, a fith's tail, Sc. 

But there ve other liberties taken in the - Hus, by ſeveral archi- 
tes. Some make it a periect Ggee in the Tonic, and crown it with 
a fillet. in the Doric, ſome place a cymatium over it, and fo do not 
make it the uppermoſt member: In the Tuſcan order, where i is the 
largeſt and mott maſſive, and takc> up one third part of the u hole ca- 
pital ; they ſometimes call it the c of the capital; and Scamoz21 utes 
tie name {bac for a concave ubulding in the capital of the Tuſcan 

deſtal. 
3 [from whence abarere, Ital. to count or calculate] a table 
on which the antient Crew their numbers, when teaching arithmetick. 

. Richelet. N 
n Ana bpos. H deſtruction, from abad, Heb. to periſh, the 
name of that ar gel of the bottomlets pit, which in St. John's reve- 
lation headed («> Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves} the irruption of the 
garacens on the Greck empire, A. D. 634. Newton en Daniel and 
24. err git. Sec ABBAcIDES. 

Act [of zpran, bæpran, or abpran, Sax. behind] from the 
forcpar: of the ſhip, or towards the ſtern. Ss 

tox, A proverb, or circumlocution. 


As:1'5axce [from atatjer, Fr. to hun. ble or depreſs] a bow, r 


act of reverence. | 

To ABA LikNar f [ Maliene, Lat. of ab, from, and ain, to 
alienate] to alienate, or make over one's right to another. | 

ABaLiexa'tiox [in the Roman law] a giving up one's right to 
another perion, or making over an eltate, good, or chattels by ſale, 
or due courſe of Jaw. | | 

To AA x Do { abartonrer, Fr. which Mienage and Ferrari de- 
rire from aandinure, Ital. which fonihes, to forſake his colours] 
To deſert, and leave one cither to ſhitt for himſelf, or to come under 
the abſolute power and Ciſpoſal of another. When uſed in conilruction 
with the prepoſition 7, it docs not change its ſenſe ; but only refers to 
the fate, pern, or hig, which takes poſſeſſion of that which is 
forſaken, as abandon'd to the ei, to the enemy, or to any vice. 


In which la!t conſtruction, the man is ſelt- abandon d. felf-forſaken, 
and conſequently wholly given up and reſign d to the vice ſuppos d. 


Ara xboxkb. 1. Given up. 2. Deſerted, or forſaken. 3. Cor- 
ru to the greateſt degree. 

Cog: i. The af of forſaking utterly. 2. The ſtate 
of being forſaken. | | 3 | 

Ana ben [old law] whatſoever is confiſcated, ſequeſtred or 
forfeited. | | | 

A'BAxET or rather A'sxzT [Dan. Heb.] a fort of girdle worn 
by the Jewiſh prieſts. 
 _ ABaxN1T1ION or ABANNATION [abarnitis, or abannatio, Lat. from 
43, and ann, a year] a baniſhment for one or two years among the 
"ancients, for manſlaughter. | 

Aba xo, a town of Italy, in the territories of Padua, ſituated five 
miles S. W. of the city of Padua; ſubje& to Venice. Latitude 45* 
30 N. Longitude 10% E. | 

AzgayT1'sTON [as, from a, priv. and fanlu, to dip] the 
head of an inſtrument uſed in ſurgery, termed a trepan ; ſo called, 
becauſe prevented from plunging into the brain by its circular rim. 

Aza'rcy [ Abartia, Lat. of Agacha. Gr.] inſatiableneſs. 5 

To Asa RH [abaman, Sax. ] to make bare, uncover or diſcloſe. 

Asa NA RE [of abapian, Sax. ] to detect or diſcover any ſecret crime. 

ABarTICULA'TION [abarticulatio, Lat. of ab, from, and articalus, 
a joint] in anatomy, a good and apt conſtruction of the bones, by 
| which they move ſtrongly and eaſily, or that ſpecies of articulation 

that has manifeſt motion. | 

To Apa'st {abarfſer, Fr.] to bring down, to lower, to humble. 

To Azast [lea term] to lower or take in; as to lower or take in 

a flag. | | 
7 FIBA {in heraldry] is a term uſed of the vol or wings of eagles, 
#57. when the top or angle looks downwards toward the point of the 
mMield; or when the wings are ſhut; the natural way of bearing them 
being ſpread with the top pointing to the chief of the angle. 


A bend, a chevron, a pale, Sc. are ſaid to be abaſed, when their 
ow the centre of the ſhield : an ordinary is 


ints terminate in or 
aid to be abhaſed. when below its due ſituation. 
Apa"zewexT [abbaiſjement, Fr. abaſſemento, It. Abatimiento, Sp.] 
the ſtate of being brought low ; the act of bringing low. Jobnſon. 

To Apa'cu [of MHabir, O. Fr.] to make aſhamed or confounded. 
Hence | 

ABa'snMExT, the fate of being made aſham'd or confounded. 

 ABaTawt'xTUM [law word] an entry by in tion. 

To Ara'TE, v. a. [from abbatre, Fr. to beat 
or diminiſh. 2. To deject, or depreſs the ſoul. 3. In commerce, 
to leſſen the price. | 

To ABATE, v. 3. To leſs. Thus we ſay, the ſtorm abates. 

To AparTE [in common law] is uſed both actively and neuterly ; 
as to abate a caſtle, to beat it down. To abate a writ is by ſome 
exception to defeat or overthrow it. The appeal abateth by covin, 
* that is, the accuſatiou is defeated by defeit.” Coxcel. In what ſenſe 
> ftranger is (aid to abate, fee ABATEMENT in law, and ABaToR. 

To AnnE [in horſemanſhip] is ſaid of a horſe, when he works 
upon curvets, putting his two hind-legs to the ground both at one 
time, and always obſerving the ſame exattneſs. . 

ABa'TEMENT (abatement, Fr.] 1. The act of leſſening. 2. The 
ſtate of being abated. 3. The quantity abated, or taken away. 

ABATEMENT | in law] the act of abating, defeating or diſabling ; 
as the abatement of a writ, Sc. It alſo ſignißes the entrance upon 
an inherizance. by ſtepping in between the former poſſeſſor and his 
next heir. 

ATEN NT of hntur {with heralds] is an accidental mark, 
which being added to a coat of arms, the dignity of it is abaſed, by 
reaſon of ſome ſtain or ditkonourable quality of the bearer. This 
2batement is ſometimes an abſolute ern or overturning of the 
whole eſcuteheon, or elſe only 2 mark of diminution, as a point dex- 
r parted tenne, 2 gear fenifter, 2 4/7, Kc. Theſe marks muſt be 

let tawney or mucrey ; otherwiſe, initcad of diminutions, they be. 
ae, zahn of honour 


mouth. The royalty of the town bel to the famil 
meu, Fry n—_ 


royalty, a fine ſwanery, in which were formerly not 


] 1. To leſſen, 


ABD 


An Aza'ror {in a law ſenſe] one who intrudes into houſes or 
land, that is void by the death of the former poſſeiſor, as yet not 
entered upon or taken up by his heir. 

A'saTUbt ſold records] any thing diminiſhed. =» | 

A8aTURE: [a hunting term] thoſc iprigs or graſs which are throwr 
down by a flag in his pathng by. ; . 

Ans [among clothiers] the yarn of a weaver's warp. 

A za {Syr. of 2x, Heb.] father. 

Anracr {[Abbur-come, Sax.J Sec ABBATHY. 

Auris, the fecond line or race of the Saracen or Arabian Ca- 
lip he, to called, a+ being deſcended from Abbas, uncle of Mahomet 
the prophet, and who, railing themſelves on the ruins of the houſe of 
Ommiah, „ built Bagdad (as Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves) A. D. 766; 
and rcign'd over Perſia, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, Africa, and Spain. 
'T hey kept their empire compact and entire till A. D. g1o, when it 
began to ſplit into ſeveral independent flates ; they became ſubjeR to 
1 ogrul-beg, A. D. 1055.” And what thacow of power they ſtill 
held, was at length entirely overthrown, A. D. 1258, by the irrup- 
tion of the Tartars in the reign of Holzgu, grandſon of Jingiz- 
Chin. Dhertelat. Bibliot. Orient. 

AnnaTruv, an abborthip ; alſo an abbey, monaſtery, or convent. 

A :Ba11s ſold records} an avener or ſteward of the ſtables, an 
r | 
Annkss [Gr. Abudirre, Abdifie, Du. gebtiffin, Ge. Ableſe, Fr. 
Bau. It. Abacaſa, Sp. Abatif/a, Lat.] a governeſs of a | 
or convent of nuns. | 

Ark, or Ar [Abborpice, Sax. Abdye, Du. Abrey, Ge. ab- 
baie, ir. abbatia, La a convent or monaltery, a houte for reli - 


ABBEY-lubber, an idle monk, a vile, good for nought, lazy fellow. 
Alnziks, anciently one third * — . in England, were by 
the s grant appropriated to abbies, and other religious houſes, 
whit when chap — diſſolved by king 8 VIII. — became 
lay fees, there were a hundred ninety diffolved, whoſe revenues 
were from 200 to 350001. 2 which at a medium amounted 
to 285 3000 l. per annum. et's Hiß. Reform. | Z 
A tor [of Abod, Sax. Abt, Du. Ge. Abbe, Fr. Abate, It. AB 
A Abbas, Lat. of ax, Heb. father] the chief ruler of an abbey; of 
which ſome in England wore mitres, others were 
FR abbots, whoſe abbies have been erected into bi- 
ricks. | | 
— Assors, abbots, who are alſo called cardinals. bes 
Commendatory AnBOTS, or abbots in commendam, are ſeculars, 
do not any ſpiri — wade bao} — 
over their monks ; alth they have undergone the tonſure, and are 
obliged by their bulls to take the orders when they come of age. 
Crozier'd AnBoTs, are ſuch as bear the croſier or paſtoral ſtaff. 
Mitred Annors, are fo called, becauſe they wear a mitre when they 


gious perſons. 


within their bounds, that. the biſhop hath ; theſe mitred abbots in Eng- 
land were alſo lords of parli | 

Regular AzzoTs, are real monks or religious, who have taken the 
vows, and wear the habits. | 

A'sBoTSH1P, the ſtate or privilege of an abbot. 5 

A'BBOTSBURY, a ſmall market-town in Dorſetſhire, where was 
formerly an abbey, ſituated on the ſea-ſhoce, ſeven miles from Wey- 
| of 
r —— 
ner, by whom ſhe (the o iving child) a „ mar- 
r New bs, As to the ſaid 
than ſeven 
thouſand ſwans, a rarity which invites ftrangers to ſee it. Here is a 
market on Thurſday. It is 133 meaſured miles from London, and 
10 from Dorcheſter. | 

To ABBRE'VIaTE [abbrevio, Lat. of ab, from, and brewio, to 
ſhorten] 1. To contract or abridge, without loſing the ſubſtance. 


2. To cut ſhort. 


Annre'viated [abbreviatus, Lat.] made ſhorter. 
ABBREVIATION [ abbreviation, Fr. abbreviazione, It. abbreviacisn, 
Sp. of abbreviatio, Lat.] 1. An exprefling a thing in a fewer terms. 
2. A character, Sc. uſed for a word; or 1. letters ſubſtituted in 
the room of as many words: As Rambam for Rabbi Moſes ben 
Maimon ; A. M. for Magiſter Artium, i. e. Maſter of Arts. 
ABBREVIA'TOR [abbreviateur, Fr. abbreviatore, It. abbreviadir, 
Sp.] one who abbreviates or abbridges. | | | 
ABBREVIATURE [abbreviatura, It. and Lat.] 1. A mark or cha- 
racter uſed for ſhortneſs. 2. An abrid t or compendium. 
ABBREUuvorR, Fr. [abbeveratgo, It.] a watering place. 
AgBREUvor'k [with ma/ons] the joint or juncture 2 ſtones, or 
the interſtice of ſpace left between two ſtones to put the mortar in as 
they are laying. | | 
— ApRo'CHMENT [in law] the foreſtalling a market, 7. e. the buy- 
ing up or engroſſing wares, before they are brought to a market or 


fair, and ſelling them again by retail. 


ABBU'TTALS [of aboutir, Fr. to limit or bound, or of buran, or 
onburan, Sax. beyond, without, or about] the buttings or boundings 
of lands, highways, Sc. either towards the Eaſt, Weſt, North, or 
South ; ſhewing how they lie in reſpe& to other places. | 

ABuv-BoyLe, a town in Ireland, in the county of Roſcomon, and 
province of Connaught. Its latitude is 53% 54 N. and longitude 


$82 3& W. 


ABBY-MitTox, or Mit.Tox-ABBas, an ancient town in Dorſet- 
ſhire, but ſmall and meanly built. It has a market on Monday. Ic 
45 miles from Dorcheſter; and 117 meaſured miles from Lon - 


n. 

A,. B. C. 1. The alphabet. 2. A ſmall book uſd in teaching the 
elements of reading. 

Ar Arab. from 464d, i. e. a ſervant, and Allah, i. e. God, 
and both being put together Abdallah, a ſervant of God] a man 
tranſported with the love of God, and who does extraordinary things. 
The Perſians call him Divaneh Khoda ; as the Latins faid of their 
Prophets and ſibyls, furens Des, i. e. raging or mad with God. There 
are many of theſe enthuſiaſts among the ns, and Indians; all 

| which 


AB E 


which are without much diſcernment reputed s aix rs by the common 


. Dherbelot. Bibliot. — — —— 

And alax [of abdera, where i i 
rA 

The A'zverITE, Democritus the philoſopher. 

A'zvesr [Perſ.] This word, in the Perfian tongue, properly ſig- 
nifies that water, which is appl i 
but with both Turks and Perſians 1 the purification according 
to law. Dherbelot. Bibl. Orient. I have ſeen many go out of the 
_ + moſque in the midſt of their devotions to take freſh abdeft.” 
aithful account of the Mabometans. | 

Arb vkxau [with aſtrologers] the head of the 12th figure of the 


heavens. | 
To A'svicate [abdigaer, Fr. abdicar, Sp. abdico, Lat. to forſake} 
to renounce or refign, to give up one's right. 
Anbica Trio [abficatio, Lat.] the voluntary act of abdicating, 
diſow ning. renouncing, Cc. ; 
Anbica riox [in law both civil and common] is uſed where there 
is no no more than barely an implicit renunciation ; as when a 
does ſuch aclions as are altogether inconſiſtent with the nature of his 
truſt, in which caſe he does, in effeR, renounce it. | 
ABpica'rive [abdicativus, Lat.] belonging to, or that which im- 
ies an abdication. 
A'evitive [abditizus, Lat. from abde, to hide] hidden or con- 


Pitt's 


AnpiTo'r1u:1, a place to hide and keep goods, plate, money, Cc. 


in. O. Rec. | 

A'svomen [from abdo, Lat. to hide] in anatomy, the lower belly. 
©r part Contal r 
the oſſa innominata. The human body is by anatomiſts divided into 
three great cavities or venters ; the head, or upper venter, the tho- 
rax, or middle venter ; and the abdomen, or lower venter. 

To Aspu'ct [abduco, Lat. of ab, from, and duco, to draw] to ſe- 
parate, or draw one part from another. | 

Azpv'cent Muſcles, in anatomy, thoſe which ſerve to draw back 
ſeveral parts of the body. | „ 

ABpu'cTion [ab. Lat. of ab, from, and duco, to lead or 
draw] 1. A term uſed by anatomiſts, when the ends of the bones 
ſtand at a great diſtance in a fracture. 2. The act of drawing or ſe- 

ating one part from another. 3. With logicians, an argument 
Lending from the concluſion to the demonſtration of a propoſition. = 

Azpvu'cror [abdufor, Lat. of ab, from, and dico, to draw] a 
name given by anatomiſts to ſeveral muſcles, which ſerve to draw 
back the ſeveral parts they are fixed to. As. | 

ABpucrtor minimi digiti [with anatomiſt,] a muſcle of the little 
finger, which draws it from the reft. It takes its riſe from the liga- 
mentum tranſverſale, w fourth and third 41 * 2 and 
from the ſuperi of the os metacarpi. rſt of theſe origi- 
nations — 1 at of the felt bone — 
forwards ; 2 2 ef he Gd bone, laterally ; the 


upper end of the third bone of the little finger. 

ABpucToR minimi digiti — [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the 
littie toe, that ariſes from the external part of the os calcis, as alſo 
from the external fide of the os i of the little toe, and forming 


one tendon at its inſertion into the = of the firſt bone of the 


— toe, externally and laterally. . 
AsmpvucrTor ixndicis [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the fore-finger, 
ariſing fieſhy from the os metacarpi, that ſuſtains the fore. finger, and 
having joined one of the lumbrical muſcles, is inſerted with it, toge- 
ther with the tendon of the abductor pollicis. The ule of it is to 
draw the fore-finger from the reſt. | 


1s to draw it off from the 


ABoucTor oculi [in anatomy] a muſcle of the eye, which draws 


it from the noſe. It is alſo indignabundus, becauſe it is made 
uſe of in ſcornful reſentments. | | 
AppucTax pellicis [in anatomy] a muſcle of the thumb, which 
riſing broad and fleſhy from the internal part of the ligamentum tranſ- 
— carpi, and deſcending becomes tendinous at its implantation 


to the u and external of the ſecond bone of the thumb, and 
 Hterally itſelf. Its uſe is to draw the thumb from the 


Andro pollicis pedis [in anatomy] a muſcle of the great toe. 
It takes its riſe fleſhly, internally, and laterally, from the os calcis, and 
in half its ſs, becoming tendinous, joins with another fleſhy be- 
ginning. which ſprings from the os cuneiforme majus, which ſuſtains 
os metatarſi of the great toe, till laſtly, they both making one ten- 
_ are — to the external part of the os ſeſamoides of the great 
toe laterally. 

AnkA“RINc, behaviour, as to be bound to a abearing, is to be 
bound to one's good behaviour. on N 
 ABtceva'riax [from A, B, C, the firſt letters of the alphabet] a 
teacher or learner of the ABC. | | 

ABECEDARY, 1. Pertaining to the alphabet. 2. Marked with the 
letters of the alphaber. | : ; ; 

Ank p, in bed. | | | 

A'seLe-Tree [with botaniſts] a fine kind of white poplar. 
Arr'Liaxs, a ſect which ſprung up in the African church, and 

dwelt in the plain near Hippo. Tuch diſtinguiſhing tenet was to 
take wives, and to live with them in profeſſed abſtinence from carnal 
commerce. Some will have the * of St. Paul, Let them that 
* have wives be as though they had none,” 1 Cor. vii. 29. to be the 


_ foundation on which this notion was built; and that its votaries had 


their name from Abel, who was killed without having any children. 
This ſect did not long continue, having been ſometime extin& in the 
days of St. Auſtin. Chambers. | 

ABEL1'T10xN, abolition, the licence granted to a criminal accuſer to 
forbear or deſiſt from further proſecution. 

A'ser [old Britiſh] the Fal of a leſſer water into a greater, as of a 
brook into a river, a river into a lake, or ſea. The mouth of a 
river; as Aberconway, &c. | 

ABErBRO'THOCK, or AxDBROTHOCK, a town of Scotland, in the 
county of Angus, ſituated on the river Tay; 40 miles N. E. of Edin- 
burgh, and 15 N. E. of St. Andrews, 


ied to the uſe of waſhing the hands; 


tained between the thorax and the bottom of the pelvis of 


third is inſerted with the tendon of the extenſor minimi digiti, to the 


ABI 


Aztrco'swar, or Conwar, a market-town 
ſouth Wales, fituated near the fea at the mo river Conway ; 
noble harbour 


a | 
for ſhips, were there any trade to employ them. It has a market on 
1 I is 15 miles diſtant from St. Aſaph, 


55 
2 8 
4 


84 miles N. E Edinburgh It is divided, by ſome fields, into 
two parts, called the old new town; was once a biſhoprick, and 
is an The old town is fituated at the n:outh of the 


and a —_— called King's college. The new town is fi at the 

e river Dee; it far excceds the other towns of the north 
uty, bigneſs, and trade ; the ſtreets are well paved; the houſes 
generally four ſtories high, with gardens and orchards belonging to 
them. in the high ftreet is a very handſome church, begun by 
biſhop Elphingſton, and finiſhed by Gauin Dunbar, biſhop of this 
cit | 


y. 

A'srxE-uurDER {of abere, apparent, and mond, murder, Sax. 
plain or downright murder, in diilinchon from manſlaughter a 
chance medley. 

A'ztrForD. a ſmall market-town in the Weſt riding of York- 
ſhire, diſtant from London 180 meaſured miles. It is famous for 

in making, the pins made here being much eftecmed by the 
ladies. Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday. | 

ABtxGave'xxny, a large town in Monmouthſhire, handſomely 
built and well pcopled, 14 miles weſt of Monmouth, and diſtant 
from London 142 meaſured miles. Here is a confiderable flan- 
nel trade, and a market on Tueſday. | 725 

Ank kRARNCE, or ABr'rraxcy [of abbarrans, Lat of ab, from, 
and erro, to wander] a ſtraying, erring, or wandiing out of the 
way, an error. | | 

Aer'xranT {abboſato, It. aberrans, Lat.] ſtraying or wandering 
away from. | 
| + wha the act of wandering or deviating from the com- 
mon path. 

— [from al errunco, or (in the later reading) averrunco, 
Lat. to hoe, or weed the nd] pulled up by the roots. 

ABERY'STWITH, a — — in Cardiganſhire in Wales, ſituated 
at the mouth of the river Vſtw ith, on the Iriſh ſeas. Here is a weekly 
market on Monday. The town is 27 miles N. E. of Cardigan, and 
229 miles from London. 

Azz's:eb [of abaiſſer, Fr. to depreſs] humbled. 

Azt'sToN, a ſtone found in Arabia, of the colour of iron, which, 
7 14 porn 1 

o ABe'T [of beran, Sax. to animate] 1. To encourage, or 
ſet on. 2. 15 maintain, back, or uphold. 3. To aid or 2 
Anz“ ruzxr [in common law] the act of encouraging or ſetting 
another to commit any crime. | 

ABt'TTER, F 4 ABs'TToR [of _— Sax.] one who adviſes, 

on, or any other perſon in doing any unlawful act, as 
of felony, murder, — Ec. 

Ans“ Trroas ſin law] are alſo thoſe perſons, who, without cauſe, 
procure others to ſue out falſe appeals of felony or murder againſt 
perſons, that they may thereby render them infamous. 

A'sex, a county of Africa, ſouth of Egypt, lying along the weſt 
coaſt of the Red-ſea. It is ſubject to the Parke | 

ABtY'axce [a law term] as when lands, goods, tenements, &c. 
are only in p/e, or expectation, and not in ada, i. e. in the in- 
tendment and conſideration of the law, they are ſaid to be in abez- 
ance. | 

AecaTo'rta [of abghittir, Iriſh] the alphabet ABC, SGG. 

ABcGrtca'TION [abgrigarro, Lat. of ab, from, and grex, a flock] 
a ſeparation from the flock. | 

To Anon [abbirrer, Fr. abhirrire, It. atcrrecer, Sp. abborres, 
Lat. of ab, from, and horreo, to ſhudder] to have the utmoſt aver- 
fion for a thing or perſon, as if one ſtarted with a kind of ſhuddering 
from it, to loath, hate, or deteſt. 8 | 

ABHo'RRENCE, or ABHO'RRENCY {of abhorrens, Lat.] 1. A hating, 


loathing, Cc. 2. Hatred, or the diſpoſition to abhor. 


_ ABHo'erexT [abborrens, Lat.] 1. That hates, loaths, is averſe 
to, 2. Foreign, or oppoſite to, inconſiſtent with. Ir is uſed with 
« the particles from or to. Fohnſon. | 

To Anror ſof abiban, Sax. rr. v. ber beyd-cn or beyd-en, Du. 
byd-a, Su. beydan, Goth.] 1. To continue, ſtay, or tarry in a place. 

2. To dwell in a place. 3. To continue firm, not to be moved. As 
„ The word of the Lord abideth for ever.” 4. To continue in the 
ſame ſtate. 5. To wait upon, or attend. 
| Where many ſ{kill-full leeches him abide 

To ſalve his hurts. Spencer. | 
6. To bear up againſt, cr ſupport. 7. To bear or ſuffer. 5. It i: 
uſed with by before a thing, or perſon ; as to abide by his teſtimony, 
i. e. to rely upon it, to abide by an opinion, 7. e. to maintain it. Tc 
% abide by a man, is to defend, or . him.” Johnen. All par- 
taking of the primary ſenſe, wiz. a and ſteddy continuance. 
An Az1'vixc [or dwelling] place. 
AEC [abjectus, Lat. i. e. caſt away] 1 Mean, baſe, vile 
Without hope or regard. 
To loweſt pitch of alje# fortune thou art fall'n. 
| Milton's Sam/in Agonifles, as cited by Mr. J. 
though I ſce no neceſſity of departing here from the ordinary accep 
tation of the word. | : 
An Az'ject [abjer, Fr. abbiette, It. abjeto, Sp. of af, Lat 
A or being of no eſteem or repute. 
o Anje'cT, or ABjE'cTaTE [abjefts, Lat. of ab, from, and j0-e- 
to caſt] to caſt or put away with diſdain. 2 
An As IS“ CTIOx. or An TC TyESsS [Fr. of abet, Lat.] abject e 
dition, meanneſs, low cſtate, vileneſs 
A'*sJECTLY, vilely, baſeiy. 
A'niks [with botanifts] the 


fir tree, which ſee. 


Aui'tTINE [abietinus, Lat.] made of fir. LE 
Anta [with botaniſts] the herb ground pine. See Goon NDPIN? 
Asr!'ctus, or Aas vs {old records] a thief who hath ſtolcr. 
many cattle. - 


Aa: 


\BO 


Artist, {of war, of abeillemert, Fr. apparel or attire} ha- 
Lilinents, or all ſort of armour and u arlike frores. 
Az: tiny tte, Fr. abilita, It. a,, Sp. of Habilitas, Lat.] 


wer, capacity, knowledge, riche-. 9 
gy — mutt not — ent Anitity. Lat. Ne mayor fit le- 
wignitas quam fitcritas. H. Ger. eib nicht bet dein vermogen. A 
very good caution to thote who arc Over free in beſtowing or ſpend- 
ing upon others, without conl.coring the extent of their own or their 
ſamil 's want ; or to thote, are very free of their promiſes, be- 
you wh t they are able to pertorm. : N | 

A'mdros or Ahe, a borough town in Berktire, ſituated 
on the river Thames. :“ miles welt of London, and ; fourth from Ox- 
lord; has its name {om its ancient abbey ; gives title of earl to 

the Bertie family, and ſends one member to 2 it was in- 
corporated and mae a free borough by Mary I. The ſtreets all meet 
in a ſpacious area, in which the market is kept on Mondays. Its chief 
manufctute is malt, great quantities of which are ſent by the Thames 
to 1 ondon. The market houſe is equal to any building of that kind 
in England, being of very curious aſhler work, built on lofty pillars ; 


over 1: is a ſpacious hall, in which the ſummer aſſizes are generally 


held. 
Anixrt'srark [of ab, neg. and reſtatus, 
who died without a will. : 
Aur'sntrING [old law term] properly a forfeiture ; a being quit 
of amercements or fines for tome tranigrahon, that has been proved 
betore a judge. . | CS 
To A'sgjucaTE Hees, Lat. of at, from, and jugum, a yoke] to 
unyoke, to uncouple. | | 
To AzZju're [abjare, Lat. of ab, and jure, to ſwear] to forſwear, to 
diſclaim, to renounce, or quit an opinion, ſubjection to a governor, 
prince, Oc. | | 
ABjuRa'T10N, a renouncing by oath, Sc. ; | 
Anjurarion [old cuſtom} a fworn baniſhment, or quitting the 
land tor life, ſometime admitted inftead of death to criminals, who 
having committed murder, could get to a church, before they were 
apprehended, from whence they could not be brought to take their 
trial at law ; but contefling their crime before 2 juſtice or coroner, and 
abjuring the kingdom, were at liberty ; but were to carry a croſs in 
their hand, till they got out of the king's dominions. | 
To AvBta'crate {ablats, Lat. of ab, from, and /ac, milk] to 
wean from the breaſt. | 
Antacra'Ttos [with nurſery gardeners] one of the methods of 
grafting ; and according to the fignification of the word, as it were 
2a weaning of a cyon by degrees from its mother's ſtock, not cutting it 
| pert mg from the ſtock, till it is firmly united to that on which it is 
1 | 
, ABLaqrea't19n [in gardening] an uncovering or laying bare the 
roots of trees, to expoſe them to the air, rain and ſun, in order to 
their greater fertility the year following. 
ABLa"T10x [ablatto, 8 taking away. 
Alarm Caſe [ablatif, 
That which takes away. 2. In grammar, the laſt of the ſix caſes of 
nouns, pronouns, Qc. | 
A'BLE [abile, It. abil, Sp. of habilis, Lat.] capable to perform. 
To A'rLEcaTE [ablegs, Lat. of ab, and /ego, to ſend, as a depu- 
ty, Sc.] 1. To ſend abroad upon ſome employment. 2. To ſend a 
rſon one is weary of out of the way. x 
 A'pLexEss [from able] 2 Ge... 
Ankers (aS, Gr. from à priv. and νοανι, to ſee] 1. Want 
of ſight, natural blindneſs 2. Unadviſedneſs. | 
Az116a"T10x Sete [with botaniſts] the flower Narciſſus, white 
Daffodil. Lat. 
To ALC aT { ab/igr, Lat. of ab, from, and /ego, to bind] to 
bind or tye up from. | 15 
To A'sLocare [ablccs, Lat. of at, and lc, to let to hire] to let 
out to hire. | 
Anroc riox [ablacatic, Lat.] a letting out to hire. 


Lat.] an heir to a man 


To Aniu'pe { ab{do, Lat. of ab, from, and /uo, i. e. laws, to waſh] 


wathing away, cleanſing. 
 Awuv'riox [Fr. abluzione, It. ablucion, Sp. of ablutio, Lat.] 1. A 
_ waſhing or rinüng. 2. The cup given without conſecration, in the 


 Romiſh church. 3. Religious yu cation, ſuch as is in uſe among the 
As * 


Jews and Mahometans. See Annksr. 
Asluriox [in pharmacy] the preparing of a medicine in any li- 
quor. to cleanſe it from its dregs or any ill quality. | 
ABxEGA'TLON N Lat. fiom ab, and ego, to deny] a de- 
nying a matter point blank. | 


Akxrcartox {with divines] the renouncing of paſſions, pleaſures, 


or luſts. 

Asxopa'riox [with gardeners] the cutting away or pruning off the 
knobs and knots from trees. Lat. | 

ABxo'xMovus [abnormis, Lat. of ab, neg. and norma, rule] miſhapen, 
vaſt, huge, irregular. 

A'so, a city of Sweden, capital of the province of Finland, fituated 
at the mouth of the river Aurojoki, on the Bothnic gulph, 240 
_ N. E. of Stockholm. Latitude 60 30 N. Longitude 21? 

0 E. 
. ABoa'rd [abord, Fr. a bordo, It.] or on board a ſhip. 

Ano bf {from ab:4e] 1. Habitation, or place of — * 2. Stay 
or continuance. | 

To Anolis u E Fr. 
1. To deſtroy a thing after ſuch a manner, that no footſteps of it re- 


main. 2. To repeal, or annul. 
the act of aboliſhing. 


AB0'LI-HMENT | abolifſement, F 1 
ABoLti'Tiox [Fr. abollizione, It. abilicion, Sp. of abolitio, Lat.] 


che act of aboliſhing ; the ſame with aboliſtiment. 

Auoliriox [law term] leave granted by a judge, Cc. to a crimi- 
nal accuſer, to forbear further * of a perſon accuſed. 

ABoLitTiox {in metaphyſicks] the utter deſtruction of any be- 
112. , 
| Asona'suu, or Agoxtasus [with anatomiſts] one of the four ſto- 
machs of ruminant animals, 7.e. ſuch as chew the cud; the other 
three are called wenter, reticu/um, and cnmaſum. 

AB0N:1N ABLE [abe rab dis, Lat] 1. Hateful, deteſtable, not tg 


Lat.] 1. Pertaining to an abortion, or untimely birth. 


r. ablativo, It. of ablativus, Lat.] 1. 


abunds, Lat.) to 


with = to. 6. Employed on, or engaged in. 


abolire, It. of abales, Lat. to deſtroy] 


ABR 


be borne with. 2. It is ſometimes uſed by comic writers as a looſe 
and indeterminate cenſure. | 

ABOMINABLY, extremely, exceſſively. Cc. 

To An , [abbuminare, It. abeminar, Sp. of abominor, Lat. 
to deprecate as ominous, of ab, from, and emen] to abhor, deteſt, or 
hate utterly. | 

Avowixa'tiox [abemination, Fr. abbminazione, It. abominacion, 
Sp. abeminatio, Lat.] 1. Deteſtation, or hatred. 2. The object de- 
teſted. z. Pollution, or defilement. 4. The object that is the cauſe 
of pollution. 

Aro Nie NE [ aborigines, Lat. of ab, from, and orige, original] 
the primitive or original inhabitants of a country; in oppoſition to 
colonies, or people tranſplanted from other oy Thus we call the 
Indians the Aborigines of America, the Welch of Britain, &c. It was 
originally a proper name given to the inhabitants of the ancient La- 
tium, now called Romania, who boaſted of being deſcended imme- 
diately from the gods. | 

Alox, or Avos [with the ancient Britains] fignified a river, and 
was a general name for all rivers. 

N or ABoors {for aborizine:] the ancient inhabitants of a 
place. 

To And ar [abortir, Fr. abortar. Sp. abortire, It. aborto, Lat. of 
ab, and orior] to miſcarry or bring forth the foetus, before it is arrived 
at its maturity for birth. | 

And ariox [aborte, Sp. abertis, Lat.] 1. The untimely excluſion 
of the ſcetus, commonly called a miſcarriage in women. 2. The 
fœtus untimely excluded. 

Ano; r tox {with gardeners] a term uſed of fruits that are produced 
too early before their time; as when trees happening to be ages by 
noxious winds, are ſubject to this malady, never bringing their fruit 
to maturity. 

Avo'rTIVE, adj. [abertif, Fr. abertiwo, It. and Sp. of abortions, 
2. That 
which comes to nothing. as an abortive deſign. 3. That which pro- 
duces nothing. 

Ano“ R Tux, 
calf or lamb. | 

ABo'tTIVELY, before its time. 1 Ny 

ABo'rTIVENEss, 1. Miſcarriage. 2. Unſveceſsfulneſs. 

Ano've, prep. [of aboſran, or abokan, Sax. of a, and bukan; 
boven, Du.] 1. More aloft, or higher in place. 2. Greater, or ex- 
ceeding in quantity. 3. Higher in rank; more powerful. 4. Higher 
than; not to be attained. ** Things may be above our reaſon.” Sqwife. 
5. Beyond; more than. The inhabitants of Tyrol have — | 


ſub. A ſort of fine vellum made of the ſkin of a caſt- 


«« vileges above thoſe of the other hereditary countries, Sc. %. 
6. ou =_ for. * be +" doing — thing. x * 
oVE, adv. 1. head. 2. In heaven. 3. Before: i 
ay obſerved. | 9 ES 25 . 
ove all, chiefly, principally, in the firſt 
 ABove-BoarD, in hott of A. 


the whole world. 

To be Asovx, to excel. ä 
To be Anovg the World, to be rich. 
To Anovu'xp [abonder, Fr. abondare, It. abundar, Sp. and Port. 

ve, enjoy, 8, to uce more 
ABou'T [of aboran, Sax. = Ag won O. por 4 4 
without, g. 4. from without] 1. Round about. 2. i 
place. 3. Ready; as, about to go. 4. Almoſt. 5. 


7. 13 
the perſon. ** If you have this about you.” Milton. 8. The longeſt 
* in oppoſition to the ſhorteſt. my | | | 

0 60 aBouT the Buſh, Fr. Tourner autour du pot (to turn about 
* to go a round. about or a tedious way in ſaying or doing any 


ng. | 
_ Azmovu'Ted [with gardeners] a term uſed to denote that trees are 
budded. It properly ſignifies a ſwelling formed in the human body, 
which has come to a head or abſceſs, and is applied to trees, becauſe 
the buds of them do in like manner ariſe like ſmall heads. | 
A. Bp. is the uſual abbreviation for 4rchbi/hop. | 
Aan ac a, a ſpell or charm, ſtill in uſe and eſteem with ſome 
ſuperſtitious perſons, who pretend to do wonders by it in the cure of 
agues and fevers. | | 
To Auna ADE [abrado, Lat. of ab, from, and radb, to ſcrape] to 


rub off, or wear away by d 


A'BRAHAMITES | [braimiah, Arab.] a ſect which, in the ninth cen- 


tury, ſprung up in the eaſt, ſo called from its founder, who bore the 


name of Abraham in Arab. 1braim]. He revived at Antioch (where 


he was born) the tenets of the Paulicians, and had already corrupted 


great part of the Syrians : but Cyriacus, the patriarch of that church, 
werfully oppoſed it, and ſoon put an end © i ſucceſs. Cyriacus 
eld the ſee of Antioch, A. D. 805. when Nicephorus was emperor 
of the eaſt, and Charlemagne of the weſt. Dherbelar. Bibliot. Orient. 
See PavLictaxs. | | 
ABra's1ox, [from abrade] a ſhaving off; alſo a razi ing 
— [ rade] ving o a razing or blotting 
Arkastiox * ſurgeons] . og raiſing of the ſkin. 
ABra+1oN [in a medicinal ſenſe] the wearing away the natural 
mucus, which covers the membranes, particularly thoſe of the ſto- 
mach and guts, by corroſive or ** 
ABR avon jou philoſophers] that matter which is worn off by 
the artrition of bodies cne againſt another. 
Anxa'xas, Cor (as Baronius choſe to read it) aCfata;, Gr. braſax, 
Lat.} the name, which Baſilides gave to the ſupreme being, as in- 
cluding in its Greek letters the number 365, the preciſe number of 


heavens, which, according to his ſcheme of divini | 
Ga and Som 805 9 ivinity, was created 


Anka EAST, fide by fide. | 
= 36h cia rox, à renouncing or forſaking any thing entirely. 
A'szic [with chemiſts] ſulphur. | 
To ANT [abreger, Fr. abbrewvio, Lat.] 1. to make ſhorter in 
words, to contract, ſtill retaining the ſenſe and ſubſtance, 2. To di- 
miniſh, contract, or cut ſhort. 3. When followed by the particle 
from or of, it ſignifies, to take from, or deprive of. 
To Arp {in law] to make a declaration, or an account ſhort, by 
leaving 
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ABS 


leaving out part of the plaint or demand, and praying that the defen- 
dant may anſwer to the other. 33 N 

Apricot [abregenent, Fr.] 1. An abridging. c. wherein the 
leſs material things are inſiſted on but briefly, and ſo the whole 
brought into a leiter compaſs; an epitome or ſhort account of a mat- 
ter; a ſummary, or the ſubſtance cf a book. 2. A diminution. 3. 
Reſtraint; as abriagment of liberty. . 2 

AramenkNHT of fccount, &c. [in law] is the making it ſhcrter, 
by abſtracing ſome of its circumſtances. 

Azzo'acu, as, to (ct abroach, or to pierce a caſk. 

Anno ab. 1. Without doors. 2. In a foreign country. 3. Wich- 
out conſinement. 4. Every way, in all directions. 

An elm diſplays her duſky arr s abroad. Dryden. | 

To A'BR0GaTE, [ abroger, Fr. obrogas, Sp. of abr „ Lat. of 4, 
againſt, and rogo, to bring in a bil!] to diſannul or aboliſh, eſpecially 
to repeal or make a law void, which was before in forcc. 

Azzoca'TiION [abregazione, It. abrogacicn, Sp. of abregatio, Lat] 
a diſannulling. Sc. Lat. | 

ABroo'D [of ou Sax. to breed] as, to fit at: as an hen 
on eggs, to cheriſh. 5 

To ABroo's, a word now obſolete, but uſed by Shakeſpeare, Oc. 
ſignifying, to bear, or endure. ; 
AzroTaxi'res Lager, Gr.] wine impregnated with ſouthern- 


| wood. 


AnBro'Taxuu [ag, Gr.] the herb ſouthernwood ; which fee. 


Anxv'er [art, Lat) 1. Broken off ſuddenly. 2. Unren- 
ſonable. 3. Rough. 4. UnconneRed. 
The Apzver ( tum, Lat.] the uneven, rough, 


= 


broken, or 

cra art of he abyſs. Milton, 3 

— . Lat.] breaking off ſuddenly. 

Arzv'eTLy, unſcaſonably, haſt ly. | 

Angv'eTxE:5s. 1. The breaking or being broken off on a ſudden. 
2. Craggineſs of a rock, mountain, Qc. N | \ iS 

Anzu'z7z0, a province of Naples, in Italy, bounded by the territo- 
ries of the Pope on the N. and W. by the gulph of Venice on the E. 
and by the Terra di Lavoro and Moli'c on the S. 5 

A'sscrss [abſcex, Fr. of ale. Lat. of als, and cedo, Lat. to re- 
tire; becauſe the parts are diſunited by the matter] a preternatural 
tumor (or morbid cavity) in the body, in which the collected matter 
degenerates into pus or ſanies. Caj/e//, Sce Pus and Saxiks. 

To Apsci'xb Talcid, Lat. of a, from, and ein, to cut] to cut 


Auer 263, or An:c1:5r, part of the diameter of a curve line, inter- 
ted between the vertex, and the point where any ordinate, or 
ſemi-ordinate fall.. Thus A B, is the abſciſſa of the curve DAC, 


to the ordinate D B C. See Plate 1. Fig. 1. | 
Ansci'sstox {of ab, and ci, to — 1. A cutting off. 2. The 


Nate of being cut off. 


As:c1s108 [with aſtrologers] a term uſed, when three planets be- 
ing within the bounds of their orbs, and in different degrees of the 
fign ; the third comes to a conjunction with the middle planet, and cuts 
olf the light of the firſt. 

To Azs5co'xp ( ,, Lat. of abs, from, and condo, to hide] to 
hide one's ſelf. | | 5 

AnszxcE [ab/enza, It. anſente. Sp. abſentia, Lat.] 1. The ſtate of 
being abſent. 2. In law, want of appearance. 3. Inattention, with 
regard to the preſent object. 3 

A'rekxr [Fr. ente, It. anſerte, Sp. of ab/ers, Lat. afweſend, Du. 
and L. Ger. abwelcnd, H. Ger. from af or ab, from, and weſcad or 


rather ſeynd, being] t. That is out of the way, miſting, or wanting. 


inne, Out of fight, out of n:ind. 
evident in fact to nerd any explanation. 


2. Inattentive, regardleſs of the preſent object. 


keep out of the way. 


To ABsexT one's /e;f, to be voluntarily abſent, 


The anskxr perſon is always faulty ; or, at leaſt, is pretended or 


| ſuppoſed to be ſo; it being but too common for people to lay the 


blame of any fault or miſtake upon thoſe who, being abſent, cannot 
diſprove it, or juſtiſy themſelves. | 

Long aBsENT ealily fozgotten, To which agree, Out of bt, out 
ef mind, or, Seldom ſeen, forn forgotten; as likewiſe the Greck pro- 


verbs, TAN ve? S. A2 2 5:93 CeAe, Dittant friends are no friends 8 
and HM Nas a fen οt,E.ül;.ο , Forbearance of converſation 


diſſolves fricu.dihip. Ihe Germans ſay, Aus den augen, aus dein 


This proverb is but too true and 


ABSENTA'NEOUs [al/cntarcus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to abſence. 2. 
Done in abſence. es 


ABSENTEE, a perſon abſent fom his employment, ſtation, or 


country. 
AnsIX THAT ED [affinthiatus, Lat.] impregnated with worm- 
wood. Ts | 
AnStNTERIOMENCN LA, Cr. ] ſouthernwood, or worm- 
wood gentle. | 


. [g, Gr.) wine impregnated with worm- 
wood. | 

AgSIXNTHICM {2 334, or «20x30, Gr.] wormwood. See Won u- 

Ans1s. Sec Apzr5, | 3 

To ABssT 4%, Lat. of ab, and %, to ſtand] to ceaſe, or 
leave off. | 

ABso'LvaTory [of alſeluterius, Lat] pertaining to a diſcharge or 
acquittal. 

To ABso'tLve [LAL ure, Fr. ofotvere, It. al ſaler, Sp. and Port. of 
allſalvo, Lat. of ab, from, and cvs, to releaſe] 1. To acquit, to diſ- 
charge. 2. To releaſe, or ſet free. z. In an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, to 
NVonbunce the remiilion of a fin. 4. To finiſh or complete. 

1 he work begun, how ſoon 
Abſole)'d. | Milton. | 

ArzsoLvTe [abfelz, Fr. af:luto, It. abſaluto, Sp. of ab/olutus, Lat.] 
1. Free from the power of, or independent on another. 2. Havin 
perfection in itſelf. 3. Unlimited. 4. Arbitrary, | 


An50LUTE [with grammarians] without regimen or government, 


as an ad/ative at lute. 


_ 4ABSOLUTE Nuns Ajef. (with gramtnarians] Such adjectives as are 
in the poſitive degree, as great, little, lorc, 


not to appear, to 


ABS 


AnsorurE Nouns Sul fant, Such nouns whe. | 
a fimple idea; as a mar, a Horſe, earth, wir, K c. 

2\B:0LUTE (un theology | is fometinacs vil dengte a he l 
Without any caule, in which fente, God :: abut. 

Absolut +5 allo uted to ſigniſy free tio wr ions, 2 the de- 
crecs of Gail ate ſaid to be abiolute ta refpert to 

Atsortrr [ith Remnant) is ut! in oproteien to. 


as they hold that a priz#} can forgive fins I.. „ hay ile pro ee 
ſay only declaratively and win eriolty. 


— 


las! dn citate iron from © manner 
4 | vos Whos tree — — Sil Ii 99 ES, * - 


ArsoLuTte E/7ate in 
tions and incumb: 

Ausolurt Fonaticn wih a Hrond merz] is the aggregetion or ſom 
of the eccent: ic, d OF De egquntien 5 

ABSOLUTE Gr”: its infa ond mech i that property in hl 
by w kich they are fd to weigh fo muct, 14 roo; 
circum!tances or moditcation, avd ab. is 
ter contained in it. 

AzsoLtTe Metin (diſtinguiſt. J from cooper) ſuproſe forme 
change ot place, or rea! tranii tion i om one; 0 
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ther. 

ABsoruTE Nom? ors fin al rebreg- a number wt tf, roffefins one 
tice art 0. „e the Cquilion, and is al avs [30% 1 Guaantity > 
and the rectinple or e dunce the un ud rh)! | i r:6: and 
cubics ; thus i tas COU02019, n _—— 1 e vine. 
ber is 36, wick i equi l to the ſquare. c: ur t. „ acicd 
t 16 mes x; I his 1 Cited. lo Ham treu 0: 77 6713; Ly 
\ icta. 3 

Ausotrurr Flac, is that part of inſiaite ard imer areahie ace, 
that u bolly polleſſcs. | ; 


Ars LuTE Space [with philoſophers] is a ſpace. which cies 
ſider q in its n nature, Without having any card Uo tn; onternd 
thing, contin nus alu ays the ſame, and is imn le. 
A'BSOLUTELY {rrom e@6/e/uts] atter an abſolute mail; n. 
reſtriction or telt on. | 27% | 
A8s0LUTaiy. [with logiciars] is uſed of the terms of a prep 111.41, 
that i witl.ou. rela ibo 19 , 3 15 | 
ABsSoLUTELY in opp ten to terms 2nd conditions] a: Had i; 
ſaid not to tor? ce men their fin- ; but upon contition t 
pentance, and future 2tmnomument ul? e. | 
ABSOLUTELY [with geon ctricians] 15 uf to Ra 3 4 otcety, 
compleatly, as a circle or ſphere is [4:4 to be % lutrt romd, in 
contr. diſtinction to a þ-urc tht is p xr:ly ſo, as an oval, a Ip: : 
rod, Sc. 


& f : oe. - . * | 
A BSOLUTENTS3, 1. Complotene!5, tuilncts, - 2. Freedom for 


then 84 1. 


limits, or reſtrictions. 3. D. petic inn. WA 
Az:oLu'TION [Fr. ai. It. ab/licicn, Sp. of arts, IL. 
1. Acquittal. 2. The p:1donng, miſſon, or torgiventis of fl. „, 


pronounced by a prichl, e. 


AB:SoLUT1ON [in the canon law] a judicia 
as a judge, and by virtue of a power delegate 
reanns tins, : 
ABsoLuTION [in the civil lw] fanifes a definizive ſentence, 
whereby a man accuſed of any crizz is acquitted. 
ABgoLu110% {ia the reformed roars, is uſually urderiood of » 
ſentence by which a perſon who $:inds excommunicated, is ficed 01 
releaſed from the excommunication. 5 | 
ABsoLCTo'aiua [with ph; lictans] 1. An abſalute remedy, or mf 
effectual medicine. 2. F. certain cue, or porfeCUirecevery. Hat. 
Ans ol uro r, that which abſolt cz; a an ah fontence. 


1 
Cos Wnereov. 2 4 


14 


to him from Carl“ 


— „ 


A'sso0naxT, cor Anso nous [from a , or effcrut, Lat.] Jiſa. 


; greeting, from the purpoſe, abſurd. 


| AusoxarTe ſold law records] to deteſt and avoid. 


To ASO [c orb eo, of ab, from, and ſerbco, id drink vp] 1. To | 


ſwallow up. 2. "To ſuch vp. | 

To Avsors {with gardeners, Cc.) is a term applied to choſe greedy 
branches that, growing on fruit trees, drink up ard rob the other 
branches of the nutritious juice, that they ſtand in necd of for their 
rouriſament ard aug'nentation. | | 
Aas0'rBENTS [«/orbans, Lr. Of al/5r/entin, Lat.] in phyſic, a ge- 
neral name for ſuch medicines as have the pouer of drying up redun- 
Gant humours, whether applied externally to ulcers, or taken into the 
ſtomach. The teſtaceous pow ders of all forts, are abſorbents. 

Auso'g yr [aH tus, Lat.] ſupped up, Sc. 

Az<0'rPT1ON, the act of abturbing, or Iwallowing vp. | 

Ars E O CI. c. without tl} words of caception mage uf2 of ir. 
a traverte. Lat. | | | 
from. 

AssTr MIOUS [ ajtemin, It. „ie. Sp. of abemiue, Lat.) pro- 
perly ſaid of one wio drinks no wine; modezztz, temporate tr: 
diet, Sc. 

AssTEMovs Lv, ſoberly, temperatcly. 

Ans TEN KES, ſohriety, temperance. 

Ans TEN IOX [«6,/entio, Lat. from a8/.inco, to xcop from] 
of reſtraining, or withholding from. | 
>» ABsTexTion ſin common lau] a keeping or w:tanotding an te 


- 


mecicincs ci a cleanunz o 


— i” 
— 


2 2 jg 
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It. abflerſivo, Sp. 4 He, 


4 >» 


ward parts of the body from flch 


| - =» | © I” ON. 
A'ssTIx%txce [al//tnontin, Lat. cf aff. nem, to forivear, cr fetal 
from] an abſtaining from tood, drink, pleaſures, l e 


ABSTINENCE is properly repreſented in painting, by 2 wom'n of 3 
healthy conſtitution, holding car hand on her Mut, nd in Ihe 
other a ſcrall, upon which are the words, aer, nn ne «tutar, I vie, 
but don't abuſe. ; 

Ag35T1%exCE from Evil, i pens by a hp an crowned vi 


laurel, 


To Ausf [Catfiner, Fr. afiexcrſi, It. alſener, Sp. of al ines, 
a Lat.) to fon bear, to keep | | 


A B U : 


laurel, lcaning on à pedeſtal, and looking 3 ely on the deca- 
laguc, which lies betore her. Under her fert mn expent-, tortoues, 
2nd broken arrows, and by her fide nds * 1 
A'B-VISENST —— It. aber. _ K aliglintua, ] refrain- 
0 or moderately uſing wine, 509% . 
_— eto . Lat. of ale, from, and torques, to wreſt] 
, relied from by violence. 
W . Area 1 (aher, Fr aftraere, It. aftraer, SP- afirats, 
Lat. of 404, from, and 7r«/ 1, to Graw] 1. To take, or ſuboſtract one 
thing from another. 2. To ſeparate ideas. 3. To abridge, cr re- 
| tomy. 5 
3 A. [ab fraf:, Lat.] a ſhort draught or copy of an origi- 
nal writing ; the abridgment ot a book, record, Sean Cptony. 
nder [with logician>} any quality, as it 15 conſidered apart, 
witi.out regard had to Its concrete or lubzect. | 
Ag rater {in philoſophy} that which is ſeparated from ſome other 
thing, by an operation of the mind,. called at Hractien. | 
In Autre Ila, is ſome ſimple idea, detached and ſeparated 
from ar; particular ſubject or complex idea. for the lake of viewing 
and cht ſideting it more diſtinctly, as it 15 in cle, its den nature, Sc. 
V rgacr Numbers {with arithmericians] fuch as are conſidered as 
pure numbers, without being applied to any ſubL ect. f | 
As;Tra'crtn Matherraticks, is uſed in oppotition to mixed mathe- 
niaticks; the former ſignifying pure arithmetic, geometry, or al- 
gebra. „ 5 
An rA cCTD Nowns Sal ant ive: [with grammarians, &c.] are 
ſuch nouns as denote a thing; the ex:itence of which is real, and in 
the nature of the thing; but ſub{:ti; only in the underſtanding; as 
humanity, truth, vigilance, Se. 1 
Ans rA cTtDL Y {of re. Lat.] by way of abſtract. 


AssTRACTIVH { af firactivus, Lat.] that may be abſirecied or drawn 


from. | 

An5Taa'cTiIoONs [abfratiir, Lat.] 1. The operation of extraction. 
2. Inattention, or abicnce of mind. 3. Regerdleſs of external ob- 
jekts. | 8 5 Ee 

Ar:T»,ction {in prilofophtÞ is an operation of the mind, 
whereby it ſeparates things ntur ut, corjunct or exiting together, and 
forms and conſiders ide of thirg' thus feratated. A power er fa- 
cultx which i pecvlizr to the mird of min, in coutradiſtinction to the 
natural capicity of brute beats ; by the help of which faculty he can 
make his ideas or conceptions relaung to particular things, to become 
general repreſcntatives of all ct the tame kind. Thus if the eye re- 
preſent tu a man xhicnef in a vw il, he can coniider abſtractedly that 
quality of whiteneſs, and find !t attticutable to many other things, and 
plainly diſtinguiſſi it from them; as now, milk, chalk, Sc. 

Ansratcri [/. Lat.] loofencd, unbound. | 

To AxsTrITCOCE [a@fjirings, Lat. of cb, neg. and fringo, to bind] 
to unbind or looſen. | | | 
To Ans rr [Ar, Lat. of ali, from, and tra. lo, to thruſt] 
to thruſt from, to puſh away, or from. | 1 

Aus rxv'zE Lau, Fr. arte, It. al r, Sp. of abfralus, Lat.] 
obſcure, dark, not e ſy to be underſtood, deep, hidden, or far removed 
from the common apprcher ſions or ways of conceiving. 

AnsTRU'SENES®S, Of ABSTRU ITY, 1. Obſcurity in meaning, un- 
intelligibleneſs. 2. That which is abfirute. h 

An: raviiiy, obſcurcly, unintelligibly. | 

To Ans [al/ums, Lat. fn, to take] to waſte away gra- 
dually. h 

An va Care. Fr. #/furds, It. al urls, Sp. of ab urdus, Lat.] 
2. Not agreeadle to reaſon or common tenſe, or that thwarts or goes 
contrary to the common nutions and s pyrehenſions of men. 2. In- 
conſaſtent. contrary to teaſon. | 

Ag;u'rDNEts, or Ans T nabirr [abr ite, Fr. aſurdita, It. of 
abſurditas, Lat.] not aprevable to tcaſon. impertinence, folly; an 
error or offence gain tome generally allowed truth or principle. 

Ar uvex, impertinently, foolſhly. | | | 

Asu Dance LA., Fr. ade. Alanxa. It. abunduncia, Sp. of 
atuntarna, L. at.] 1. Gre..t plenty. 2. A great many, vaſt numbers: 
as abundance of people. 3. A great quantity: “ what abur.lance of 
noble blood has been thed, Mich very tmall benefit to the chriſtian 
Hate.“ Sir Waiter Pateigh, 4. More than ſufficient, 

Arv rpaxtT Und, Fr. abborfante, It. abundente, Sp. of a- 
landau, Lat.] abeunding. notre than ſufficient. | | 


AuvoxpaxTt Number: | with atithmeticians] ſuch numbers, whoſe 


a1:4uot parts added together, make more than the whole number, of 
which they are parte ; a+ 20, whole aliquot parts are 19, 5, 4. 2, 1, 
and make 22; and 12, whoſe ::quot parts are 6, 4, 3, 2, 1, which 
added together, make 15. | 

Apuxpa STI, as an 3.,0corical deity, was repreſented by the an- 
Cients, as a very berutiful woman, crowned with flowers, having on 
2 green garment embroidered with gold: in her right hand, a horn 
of plenty, filled with lruits ; and in her left, ears of corn, ttanding 
in the micit of all ſorts of temporal bletiins+. 

ABUSDA N TL, plentifull y,. 

To Aust [45 cr, Fr. abuſare, It. aud. Sn. 
ab, and :itcr, to ute} 1. o mike a bad uſe of. 2. To impoſe up- 
ou. or deceive. 3. Fo itront, or treat rudely, | | 

Apvst [abus, Fr. 4%, It. and Sp. of avajas, Lat.] 1. The irre- 
vular or ill ule of a thing, or ſomething introduced contrary to the 
proper order and intention of it. 2. Bad cuſtom, 3. Cnjuſt 
cenſute. 

Se. Apvee, the crime called otherwiſe, ſelf- pollution. See Ox a 
NIA. | 

Ankuvsto [in rhetoric} a fgure, the ſame as catachreſis, by which 
«4 word is not uſed in its riet and mio! proper ſenſe, but with ſome 
conſiderable reductions and abatements, as“ worthip, though ſtrictly 
+ ſpeaking, appropriates to God by a catei/refts, may be applied to 
++ magiſtrates and women.” The ſcripture uies it in theſe io widely 
different tenſes in one and the fame ſentence, * They worſhipped God 
«+ and the king. | 

Abv'sIve [aluftzus, Lat.] atfrontive, ofenfive, injurious. 

Agr 2vFLY, offenſively, injuriouſi; 

Aut $:VEN+>5, offcniivencs, afrontingnefs, Cc. 


ebuter, Lat. of 


an univerſity ; 


ſign. done after a model, wita crazun or pencil. 


4 A 


To Anz i, or Arzurr {of te. Ft.] to bound or border upon. 
Asu'r AIS, or ABU 115 Sce ABbU1TALS. | 
AnCimixT, unt wiick abuts or border, upon another. 
Anvriites [with botaniſt-] vellow maliows. 

A'sBynos, a town and calle of the leſler Aua, ſituated on the 
ſouth entrance of the Helleſpont. now the fouthern caſtle of the Dar- 
danelle. Here the ſtrait which dividęs Aſia from Lurope is two miles 
over. Latitude 40 c N. longitude 27 30 E. 

AY HAL, pertaining to an abyſs. 

A'sBiss [abine, Fr. 4% e. It. (imo, Sp. abifſus, Lat. of A . 
Gr. of a rte. and rec. a br tron] i. A bottomleſs pit Or gulf, 
or any prodigious Ccep where no bottom can be found; or is ſup- 
poſed to have ro bottom; a viſt unfathomable depth of waters. 
2. In a fgurative ſenſe, that in which any thing t5 loſt. 3. The vait 
collection of waters ſuppuſed to | c 1ncloted in the bowels of the earth. 
4. Among divines, it is cf en vic to hgnity hell. | 

ABYS21'xES, a prople of Ethiopia, was are chriſtians of the Gree 
church. 5 

AnvssI iA. See ETiropra. 

Ac, Ax, or Ax E, at the beginning or end of a name of a town 
or place is the Sacon word jac) Whit ignites an OK, and generally 
denotes the place to take its name of Oak, a; Acton is as much as to 
ſay Oak-town, and Aufiin's-ac, Aulrn's0.)k; and 2s for the names 
of perſons of the fame form, they ore for the moſt part derived from 
the places of their birth, or ſon. e arctievement there. 

Acacia [in betan ] Eg ptien thora, or binding bean- tree. It 
hath a tubulote fou cr, contitting of one leaf. with many flamina or 
threads, which are many of ther: collected into a kind of ſphere or 
globe; the pointal of the flower Hr Lecone a pod, in which 
are included ſeveral feds, each of Mich. 
diaphragm, and are general'y 
Aillr's Gard. Dit. 

Acacia {with medalliſt-] a kind of roll, reſembiing a bog, ſeen 
on medals in the haud- ol icveral of the coniuls and emperors, ater 
Anait2t:-s. | | 

N'cacy ſavzriz, Gr.) innocence, à being free from malice. 

Acabr'x1c, or Acabz' uc [aca rigue, Fr. accadi mico, It. aca- 
demics, Sp. of acacemici:, Lat.] belonging t» an academy. ü 

Acabt ices {[zxairwnxu, Or.] the diſciples of Plato, who were 
ſo named, becauſe they ſtudied in the public ſchool, called academia, 
a fan ous ſchoo!, not far from Athens, built and planted with trees, 
as ſome ſay, by Cadmus the Thenician; cthers by Academius, 
wioſe great dogma was aur i, gueed nihid cis, i. e. I know this one 
thing, that I know nothing : a tect cf ſceptical philoſophers, who 
taught that all things vere uncertain ; and that men ought to doubt of 
all t ings, and belive nothing. 1 

Acmui'ciax, or ACavt 3%, a name now uſed for members 
of modern academies. or inflituted ſocieties of learned perſons. 

Aca'vewy [ccafemie, Fr. accammia, It. acaiimia, Sp. and Lat. 
It was originally a public place planted with trees at Athens, fo called 
from one Academss, who preſented it. As P. Kichelet oblerves, and 
Horace conſirms the {ame in that line, | 85 ö 
Inter Hluas academi gue rere 3 ä 
a place where perſons are taught the liberal arts and 
ſciences, c. It is alſo uſed for a particular . of inge nious per- 
ſons, eſtabliſhed for the improvement of learning, &c. Cæſar Kipa 
repreſents an academy en. blematically, by a heroin having a crown 
of gold on her head, a garment of many colours, a file in her right 
hand, with the motto veT&AtfizT A UE POLIT; and a garland of 

yrtle, laurel and ivy, reprelenting ſo many 2:#crent ſpecics of poe- 


e ieparated by tranſverſe 
jurruvndcd Mih a ſe ectim pulp. 


try, in her left: her noble aſpect, to expreſs ſolidity of judgment; 


her crown of gold, the tefining of ideas conceived in the brain by 
many trials and experiments ; the variety of colours in her garment, 
the diverſity of ſciences; the file in her hand, the poliſhing of wii- 
tings from droſs and ſ:pertiuity ; and laſlly, the gariand, the honou- 
rable reward due to thote who excel. 

Acrux, is alſo now uſed for a fort of collegiate ſchoo! or ſe- 
minary, where young perſons are inſtructed in a private way, in the 
liberal arts and ſciences, as thoſe of the non cor ſermiſts. 

Acadfur. or Acadt n, Figure [(with painter] is a drawing or de- 


Acapexy (of horiemanitip] is allo uſed to fignify a riding-ſchool, 


a place where perſons are taugit to ride the great horſe, and other 


exerciſes, as fencing, Sc. 


An Acar zur, ia the canting dialect. is a brothel, bawdy houſe, 
or receptacle for all ſorts of vagrauts. Here the young ones are in- 
ated and inſtructed, as well in the canting language, as in their ſe- 
veral cheats and impoſtures: Ard here they are afterwards ſeparated 
into tribes, according to their different capacities for miſchief. | 

Aca'bia, or New Scotland, one of the Britith colonies in North 
America, ſituated between 43 and 51 degrees of north latitude, and 
between 63 and 70 degrees of welt longitude. It is bounded by the 
river St. Lawrence and the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt, and by the bay 
of Fundi and the ſeas of Acadia on the ſouth, and by Canada and 
New Englard on the weft. The chief town is Annapolis. | 

A'caid [with chemiſts] vinegar. | 
4 ACALY'PHE [axaeęn, Gr.] the ſea nettle, or great flinging net- 

e. 

Acaxa'ceovs [of axatu, to ſharpen, or rather aza:%, a thorn } 
prickly ; applied to all plants of the chiſtle kind, and ſometimes alſo 
the prominent parts of animals. | 


ACAXTA BOLUS [ 2xailaf nÞ., of 4 Kad, a thorn, and Paw, to 
caſt out, Gr.] a ſurgcon's inftrument, deicribed by Paulus ZEgineta, 
reſembling tweezers, uſed in extracting a cariated piece of a bone, 
that is locſe, or thorns, or any thing extrancous in a wound, as a 
tent, Sc. Alſo in pulling away hairs from the eve-lids that are tron + 
bleſome and irritate the eyes. | 

Aca'xTHa Lax, Cr] a thorn, brier, or bramble. Lat. 

Ac.'xTiia (with anatomiſts] the mott backward protuberance or 
xnod of the vertebra's of the back, otherwiſe called, ſpina dorſi. 

ACAa";THICE [(aka un, Gr.] a ſweet and pleaiant juice, contained 
in the top of pellitory or ivy. Lat. 

Ac4';THis [with botanutts] the herb groundſel. Tar. 
ACASTHESS 


A 


dle, or ſet on fire. 


nouncing ought to be ſhort, and is marked thus (). 


ACC 


ca'xTHVS [ara- 90, Gr.] the herb bears-breech, bears-foot, or 
2 he leaves RI like thoſe of the thiſtle. The 
flowers are labiated: the under lip of the flower is divided into three 
ſegments, which in the beginning is curled into a ſhort tube: in the 
place of the upper lip are produced the | .mina, or feeds which ſup- 
port the pointals : the cup of the flower is compoſed of leaves which 
are ch : the u part of which is bent over like an arch, which 
ſupplies the defett ot the upper lip of the flower: the fruit is of an oval 
form, which is divided in the middle into two cells, each containing 
one ſingle ſmooth ſeed. Miller. ; ; 
Acaru'Lco, a port town of North America, ſituated in the province 
of Mexico, on a — bay of the South Sea, from whence a rich (hip 
ſails annually to Manilla in the Philippine iſlands, near the coaſt of 
China in Aſia, and another returns annually from thence to Acapulco, 
laden with all the treaſures of the Eaſt Indies. It was one of theſe 
ſhips loaden with filver, and bound irom Acapulco to Manilla, that 
lord Anſon took near the Philippine iſtands. | 
| A'carox [axae, Gr.] the plant wild-myrtle or gow ; alſo butch- 
er's- broom. ; | 
A'carxus [exegÞ,, Gr.] in natural hiſtory ; a ſmall worm breeding 
in WAX. 
| Aca'rpy [acarpia, Lat. of axz;z:2, of a priv. and zagrc, Gr. 
fruit] unfruitfulneſs, barrenneſs. | | 
AcaTELe'cTos, or AcaTalt'ctic Ferſe [axaranurud., Gr.] a 


verſe exaclly perſect, in which there is not one ij llable too n. uch or too 
little 


Acaralt'rrie [exalanrnlS;, Gr.] incomprehenſible. | 
AcaTaLe'esy [acatale;/ia, Lat. of axalannia, Gr.] incompre- 

or the impoſubility of cumprehending or conceiving a 
— [axalax, Gr.] the leſſer kind of juniper. 


 AcarTe'ra (Axa. Gr.] the greater juniper-trec. 


Acarg'av [in the king's houſhold] a fort of check between the 


Qderks of the king's kitchen, and ſurveyor. 
AcaTna'rs51a [aralJacore, of a ncg. and xa3+1ge, Gr. to purge or 
cleanſe] that filth or impurity in a ducaied body, which is not yet 
cA TIA, or Aca'cia, a little thorn growing in Egypt. out of 
the leaves and fruit of which is preſſed a Ulack juice, which being dried, 
is called by the ſame name, and has a very altricuve quiſity, 
Acav'tis, or Acau'tn3 [from & neg. and caudes a flalk] a term 


uſed of plants that ſeem to want talks, whote flou er creeps on the 


ground. 


Accarita'ze [a law word] to pay relief to the chief lord. 

Acca'riruu | law word] rcliet due to the lords of the :nanors. 

Acct'vas ad Curian, a writ directed to the Meritt, requiring him 
to go to the court of ſome lord or franchite, where any falte judgment 


is ſuppoſed to have been made in any ſuit in a court of record. that a 
record may be made of the ſame ſuit there, and cerihed into the 


king's court. 11 0 

CCEDAS ap ViCE-COMITZM, a writ direted to the coroner, re- 
quiring him to deliver a writ to the ſherif, who having had a pore de- 
— to him, ſuppreſs it. | 


To Acce'vr [accede, Lat. of ad, to, and cedb, to yield] to come to, | 


to draw near to, to enter into, or to add one's fcli to ſomething already 
ſuppoſed to take place: as ſuch a ftate acceeded to a war or treaty, i. e. 


| ſhe join'd the other powers, and became a party in it. 


To Accr'tEaaTE [ accelerer, Fr. accclerarc, It. atcelerar, Sp. ac- 
celero, Lat. of ad, to, an celer, ſwiſt] to haſten, to quicken, to ſpur 
on with ſuper- added motion and expedition. 

AccrlLENATED Motion [in mechanicks] a motion which receives 
continual increments or acceſſions of velocity. | 


Accklrra“riox [ acceleration, Fr. accelcratis, Lat. accelerament, It. 


acceleracion,Sp.] a haſteniag, &c. 


AccELErariox [with philoſophers] a continual increaſe of velo- 
eity in any heavy bodies, tending towards the cenie of the earth, by 


the force of gravity. | | 
AccELer ation [with the ancient aſtronomers] a term uſed in re- 
ſpe to the fixcd ſtars, and ſigniſied the difference between the revolu- 
tion of the primanm mobile, aud the folar revolution, which was com- 
puted at 3 minutes and 56 ſeconds. | 
AccELERATO'RES {in anatomy] certain muſcles, fo called of ac- 
celero, i, e. to haſten. | 
ACCELERATOREsS Urine [with anatomiſts] a pair of muſcles be- 


longing to 1 they ariſe fleſhy from the upper part of the ure - 
thra, as it paſtes under the os pubis, and are inſerted on each fide of 


the corpora cavernoſa penis; the uſe of which is to expedite the paſ- 


 Tage of the urine, and the feed. 


o A5CE'rp [accendo, Lat. of ad, to, and candes, to glow] to kin- 


Acck'xsiox [in philoſophy] the kindling, or ſetting any natural 


| body on fire. | 


A*cctxT [Fr. accents, It. cento, Sp. of accentus, Lat. of ad, to, 
and cans, to ſing] the riſing or falling of the voice, a tone and man- 
ner of pronunciation, contracted from the country in which a perſon 


was bred, or reſided a confiderable time. 


AccexT {with rhetoricians] a tone or modulation of the voice, 
uſed ſometimes to denote the intention of the ſpeak-<r, with regard to 
energy or force, and expreſſive of the ſentiments and paſſions. 

Grave AccexT [with grammarians] is this mark ()] over a vowel, 
to ſhew that the voice is to be depreſ d. 

Acute ACCEST is this mark () over a vowel, to ſheë that the voice 
is to be raiſed. | 

Circumfiex ACCENT is this mark () over a vowel in Greek, and 
Foints out a kind of undulation of the voice. 

The Long Acckxr ſin grammar] ſhews that the voice is to dwell 
upon the vowel that hath that mark, and is expreſſed thus ©). | 

Ihe Shore Accexr [in grammar] ſhews that the time of pro- 
The Greek 
tongue has fort, frorter, and forte ſyllables, and in the laſt of 
theſe has Homer deſcrib'd the None of Siſyphus as rolling down the 


Dill. 


Acckxr [in muſic] a certain modulation or warbling of the voice, 
to expreſs the pation: either naturally or artificially, 


centnt, Lat.] 1. I o mark with an accent. 


adviſes, or conccals an offeuder, that is g 


C 


To Acce'nt Caccentrer, Fr. arcentuare, It. acc e . <;_ ©. 2 


AC 


++ + © 2 
2. To pronouns will r- 
gard to the accents. | 
Acce'sTtor {of ad, to, and cave, to fing] one of in Uno; 19 
parts. 
To Acct'»rvare { :ccemtaer, Fr.] to pronounce in teiding Gy 
ſpe:iking accord to the accent. : 
ACCESTUA'1105, a f ronouncing or marking word, {2 5+ 1h ly 2 
ſtrels ot the voice apo: the right vok el or 5 
10 Acck' rr [e, er. Le. Atcefta“tr, It. 4 CHA IN. £6; 229 yore 
ateptum ot eccafts, Lat. of 5, to, 5d 0a] Le» tu: «1 0. 1 THEO 


; 
* * 92 * 


* ©» . 


vourable or kindly, to wake with partice!.; app.: "1 
or without the particle 37. He . H K cft money, nr gp r MY en 
it denotes a particular binie, it as Pita, 2 6 Pitch bet e tie 
perion to which it relates, but lometi. s it.. Ihe i e 
more commonly ; as, he accepi< tf m th mw, 


ACCEPTABLE LA. p. of dn}, how Lat.] tha: way 
be favourably or kingly rece:ved. wgrenzic to. 

ACC&PTABLY, viccably, * thi 

Acckrramrirx Col acceftabie} the qualifertion of being te- 
ceived with liking and approbation. A wor rarely uſed, 

ACCE'PTABLESESS, agrecablencſs, pleatuntih, quilts of beirg 
agreeable. | ; 

ACCE'PTANCE [acceftart, Tr. ef acc tus, Tot} on gte of 
receiving favourably or kindly ; ſomcrizuc tur woenny t manncy of 
taking a word, with the accent prom. {cuouily oo the fit or $:coud 
ſyilable. 

ACCEPTANCE, or AccEyTaATION Ca ja] a tert be. vg to 
ſome tormer act done by another, which Hg here been tant or 
avoided, if ſuch acceptance had not been: nus it a man nd 4 
wife, ſeized ot land in right of his wife, & join ir matt „ by 


,- 


deed, reſerving rent; the huſband d, ing, the wife rec + or ce rg 


of the rent, the leaie tail be mace good by this accept. e 20 
ſhall bar her ſrom bringing the wii 4 27 reg. 297-1! E * 
ee 


1. | he received meaning of a word, or the cute 1 


uſually taken. 2. Reception of any pion or thing, 


or not. 3. Particular :egard as to accept ꝛwlenvſs aid mano: 1 
cepꝰ ion. 

Acct rrER [accc;:] he who cen ts. 

ACC.PIILA TION (in civil lad] a charge from the cel hr 


the debtor ; the lame as an ACQUINACE in tC CM tion 
Acci'PT!9N, acccptat*:n, OF camo ie no 0.147 2. 


Acct s; | cce2, It. acc. I. area, Sp. Of 4. 45 ut. + -4 
mittincy, app ach or 1741.9 4 binde or Fein. 2 L 7 
means 9; appiorch to any tang, „ Lat] acc. 


3 Ui [cect ay 
any thing, additional iucreaſe. 
Access [O. Eng. from the Fr. ] return or nt f an An or other 
diſtemper. | | 
Acet'ssAIxES [arcefury corruptcd for acer, Which: for? run 
lity or ita ot ing acceilary, | 


Acce'ssSivus [Hr. , it ©f acceFeifs, Lat. I tha: gar be 
approached, or teached at, haemg the particle 

Accks iar E Height, is either that which mu be menſored wech- 
nically, by apply in a meature to it; or clic it is an het Bowles 


baſe can be approached to, and fon tnence a length mneaſiccy 7 52 
ground. | | 
 Acce&'ss108 [u. Tat. ecco/7s, Fr.] 1. Addition or ic: ©, the 
act whereby a thing is ſuper-added to another; joini g one's e 1.20 
any thing elſe, 2. Coming to, as the coming of a ki: g cron 
Accgssox:L x, in the manner of an accumplice, 2: 19! w 4 prime 
cipal. ä | 
Accesso'rius Hilf Fwith anatonints) a nerve ſo termed, trom 
Dr. Willis, who fir:t arfcover't it. It rites from then vd tpinalis, 
about the beginning ol the ſixth pair of the neck. tende to the 
head; and having there enter'd the fg All, it patics cut of it again, and 
is totally ſpent on the muſcu}us trapezius. | 

A'ccessory [| acceſ/ſcire, Fr. ace” vie, It. ard Sp.] additional, 
ſuper-added, or that i, an accomplice, net pri. 

Accessoky [by ſtitute] a perſon, who commands, encourage, 
of ien bY 1 itn? 

Accksso v, or Acct3sauzy {in c:vil law} an; thing r 07 right 
belongs or depends on another, altougl it be cp frow wm 13 18 
tiles be taken from a houſe to be laid on again, they ae wn oo ellary, 
if the houle be to be lol. | 15 

Acckssoxv. or Acesss ss * In common hw] a perſon gut of 
felony, though not princ pally, but by prrti ipation, „ by vice, 
command, concealment, ac g or alkitting ; and this may be either 
before or after the ft. 

Accibpkxer | arr entin, Lat] a litae 
principles of the Latin tongue. | | 

Per Acciokes ſw tn philoſophers] that which does not follow 
from the nature of the thing, but from jome accidenta! qui of i. 

A“ cemkENT [Fr. acc ente, It. 4. idoiite, Sp. of ar. . Lit.) 2 
caſualty or chance; a contingent effect, or ſomething pr abe! 
caſually aud without an fore knowledge or deſtination of it js 14 
agent that produced it, or to whom it hapyers, | 

A thing is alto frequently ſtiled an accent. in re range 2 (5 4 
or at leaſt as to our knowledge of it, ard by this an + 
ſually produced, or which appears to have been ſo to us. cor, 


book, containing the fir 


ly underſtood. 


Accivexr. [with logicians] is tzken in a itrce-foll tent, 


1. Whatever is not efential to à thing: but miy be (fo nd 
therefrom without deſt:o; ing its nature or citer cg in opt 126 
eſſence of a thing, or whatever dos vor rely bega; 
but only caſually ; as the clothes a perten wears, ty wo! 2% 


pocket, Oc. 
2. Many qualities are termed accidents. in contig, | 
eſſontial Properties Of any ſut gent bechtſe td ev arc gre en- 


tially, but accidentally, This the fchocl ae C e 2 
and it implies a common quality, which 1 h or a'2y hein any 
ſubject; as whitencls in a wall, & 

3. A ching is c:led ana: . lt in oppottoy 20 1. hen 
I in its clience or nature to ubs in, cre, „ c ab- 


9 ai 


* 
22 45 
IC ETERS PPE OTTER» 


s ee 2nd. cane be alone. This ther alto Cale . a rt 
| +: f.nſe the lat nine nt Curents are cane arciuints, 
* - . 
/ 4 i Q nie V. " 

W rss [with „ the fifth of the univerſal 
- : 8 6 LE oi: th Sbiect i te node, V hich n. as be . lei 1 
i of * Cs Are Mein Lab — « , e 
e leaſt by the mind, rom ing ot u hich it is taſd tobe an 

1 at Icait oy the mind, ene ** F 
/ vet the dc: of 12: Na mall not be de trovet ; 3 
acc 2, et tac luc: - 

TO Qt, JU þ ns ihe a 01 Nee 
ene EN | iclans] imple; a e qQuaity, 
. * . > & 3 5 . oh . f 5 
vw! e, Of 81 - : (abject, as a Partic ular colour, 
a i Cl Ii ob Lit, - L TE E N 8 
Bre i aaa Ac cron: r wich logicians } is when it is in ns Ccnce 
er ; inhere Or cleave to {v1 410 tubta Nee; and Calle 
ot: * 4 ud ” g Apes R p R . 
. Oh 4 4 8 A gicians] is relati hn. 


2 [in meta}! are either primary or ſe- 


| 
* 7 EK 
- 


quantity 
- 


* 


24:08 Acciprtre, are ſuch as are abſolute, a 


a ith meta phyſi cians] are grants 


Ne e entitive Accibr xn [ 
(when, tt e farns (tt uation), 7 tun habit. | VE 
\c.1DEXT (with T ins} 15 fuck. a s docs not Fou immediate 
tum the ft cauſe; but from caſua! in! erpontions 
reſhion in much the ſa mo lente Gn n er 5 : 
Ante Accint er (wit : Rom an Catho'ic} 5) is an 2ccidont v. 
docs, or may poſhbi\ fab i t. at caſt Aula , or by 
natural pom er, without a fahject. 
AccidExr Cin grammaz] the b rticular property of 2 word. 
Accibfzr | with aſtrologers] are the monk remarkable chance taat 
| have happened to a men in the courts of hi 1 ite 
ACccibt xTAaL F accrarrtal, Fr. accitentale, It. 
eccidentalit, Lat.] pertaining 0 accidert-. | 
Sometime: it denotes am thing adv-pations. Ih Tait is unuſual. 
1 ia D:nmties and D. hte, froth aftrologer-] J certain 
caſual adecti ens 1 r 4 I. 1 %n of the Pa eto. by which then are 
ſtrengtheucd or v cakencd, on account of thei being in 1 cir a koule 
of the figure. ö : : 
Accintxrt;t Pint fin perſpective] ar 
where lines pacallel nao rg 2! 
perpen: elt to the haute. 


i» f 
. 0 | e. 


"Oh i 
ſome Us del 1 


{ome ſuper- 


5 


arcilentad. Sp. 0 


þ . * * Oi 7 72 
nt un the norront 1 ING, 


y. » 9 * s } *44* | * . * * 
Co meet, n 999 * C 1.0 


In ſuchen manner 2s nat to be eſſen- 


nappening by 


Aceto fans, Lat. Hul. 
Acc1n:'TY acc: Gra: Lat. No:ttutnels: 


Acct ver 6 feed, Hat guded. propured, ready 
Accrviext faster. Lat.] 1. Revening 2. U receiver, 
8 7 v0 0 dan) he ber! k- uecd. 


Acct SE (7 THY Fr. | xe, à tat on beer, Se. . 
To Acci'tt 55 4, Let: ot ad, to; ant cata, teen a word üuſed 


by Shakes re ud - 0747 5 t hob oblolete, wi IL „ tO call or 
ſummons. | 

Tera M. acciamation. > Teen. 

Acc LAMA Ti N, Fr. 1 (mass 2, It. ac; {amaciin, Sp. of cc 

matte, Lat. 14 uting ot the pr le tor joy ; expre Ang their applauſe, 
ee or PP" baton ot any thing. 

Acctik rs {in anatomy) a mulcle called alſo obliquus aſcendens. 

AecLe vin Y 0 N. rin, p. 0. ta. | rc tas, Lat. 1 15 a 
3 reckons upwards en a flo e; as dcc'wity is a nec pneſs 


gownwards; thus AC id an àaccin 
Plate IV. Fig; t. 
Acciivous Laecclis it, 
To Act LOT, 
A e Cenh; 
e in 4,007, 
To Aceolit, to buſtle, craud. 
Accu oe. an embrcing 


iy and C A a> dechvny. 8 


- with a lope. 
or OV $5 1 0 e or ſati te. 
irrier“ 11 18 laid ct a horic that is nailed or prick- 


at.] riüng unwara 
10 croud, 


or be in a hurry. - See Corr. 
; Clipring and colling ; 


* „„ „ A " ' 
'PTEITVC | S448 ne Liv 


2 Ceremmon ner nity 1 in the ac of kaiyuthood, 

At XT | arco:c . 1. 4 * | 2 H. by. 

my EOLLE in her lar 1 co ed, 0 Kean 2 colhr. Fr. 

to ACC O.2SIOD.ATYt 0 rde , „Fr. C9797” fart, Jr. ACTMO NA: Ar, 
Sp. of | accommed:, Lat. of ad, and camm d., to ſuit] 1. To provide 
for, or furmiſa witn: 2. Lo agree or compole a difference. 3. Lo 


' 

2. 9 » . 

vi} a7 ii. 
£ 


ft to, to adult, | 
Jo Acco:s with gecmetricians] to adapt or fit a 
fgute into a ciicle, &c. according 4s the concintion: 
or piobluin require, | 
Ac common a 140: 5 commurdement, Fr. act ente, It. acoms- 
damienta. Sp] I. An ad ipting. fitting „chene LINE - A compo- 
dure or puteulg in end to a 0:5 erence, 
—_Accounona'rtiox {in phi vic duet 
analogy to another, : ; & 199 
Acco urax is r., ſomething attending or ade be] as a eircumſtance 
to another. either by the Way of oraamcut, or for the fake of im- 
metz. or the lire. | 
Accomranticians [in heralde d ore 099 6 
about the fl., 5 way of or = 
porters, Ee. 


10D..T: line or 


* ! v 9822 
Ol Tc Dropci. don 


rel“ * 
qu "EST Ke © © 3 


a e appliention of 6 ne Aer 7 


1 
i} INgS 28 We apyli 4 
* 


ent, as the belt, mantlings, ſup- 


10 Accs * 7 r 71 4.4 It. £4 COM] N Par, 8 * dc c,. 7, 
Fr.) 1 To * )- Or come Witlil, neon, to keep com pan; u ith. 
2. Lo join or unte with, 


To ActourPaxy.a ice, 1: e. t. to it with proper inſtruments. 
An Acc'Mprice t. and Sp. cee, Fr.] one who has a hand 
in a a nh or hos 1 privs vt helame crime or deſign with another. 
To I cco“ ty! co . c Fr, 8 P. acc lr, Fr. 1 To 
per form, Ruiſh or ju! al. 7 e ute or bring 4 1 or thin g to 
p-1fection. 3. To com; le lete a period of time. 4. To obtain, or 
NE 
! Perſon red Aceh tapriiney, one wha has amy parts, 
and nus acquired great Wenne aue e in learning 
CU WPLISHMENT [campronen to, t. cum pli mento, Sp. accom oment, 
Fr 1 The entite execut jon, atchievement, or fu! niling of iomething 
od or undditaking. 2. Embelliſhment, or ornament. 


. a 
nien 


happeriag by cha . 


ACC 


„ acquirements in literatute, art, ſcience, pov! 


Accu unentrs, 
behaviour, 
Acco ur. See ACCHUNT. 
Fr. accoro, * cut rs, Sp.] 1. Agreement or compact. 
. Mutual harmony, I mmetry. 4. Self- 
as it opened os. own 4 
an {in common law agreement between ſeveral perſons or 
e {wiitattion tor an aftiont or treſpaſs committed one 


Arc contro | 
2. A We an mi: „d. 
modon; 

* 

41 
Türe, tO nit 
ag inſt a other 

7 R 
mmu 


» -5r d. 


Accor | i the production, mixture, and relation of 
two ſounds, of which the one 15 grave, and the other acute. 

To Ace Taccordure, It. a cortur, Sp. 3 accorder, Fr.] to agree, 
to hang together. 

Acc» bt, or lc 


— LC 
9: 92772 «© -+% | 


Apreeable to, in proportion. 


& © ng regard to. 


Acco ProRaTed | crop oratilr, "Lat. | 

To Acc ? [acct Pare, lt. ot ac er, 
2 perſon, and iprak to him. 

Acco rar : or cute, Fr. 
1. A —— itioe n of the nu 1. 0 
r re 


5 - 
42.0 
e.. — nt «& 


joined or put to, imbadied. 
r.] to make or come up to 


certe, It. cuinta, Sp. certa. Port.] 
raf certain things, a reckoning. 2. 
1 enitation. 3 Eflimation; ar V Aue. 4. 


or Gib: netion. Regard, cor ſideration, for the 
1. 3 * 8 „Sempr ie tus gives no thank oa this 8 Addi - 
fon. C. Reaſon, or cnhufz. 7. Narrative, or relation. 8. Opinion, 
er belief. 9 1 AY Or enaminat on. 10 F. pl: nation, cor aſlign · 


ment of caui: 1 he reaſuns of an; 
Acecrxr 5 2 law fe: te] a 
livered to a court Or Jud . 


. QC 


UF ing C* ollected. 

particular detail or enumeration de · 
of what a wan has received or ex- 
pended for ano: er. in the management of his affairs. Alſo, 

Accor en, or Acer {in common law] a writ or action chat 
lies agaiuſt 3 man. 5 by his 
another, 'S al Aer o his _ ter, Sc. and refuſes to do it. 

Account Sai, ſimntrafic} au account in which the tale of goods 
jeu] 4] let —_— 

, Or by no means, 
. By ail means. 2. In erery reſpet. 
To ecken, or compute. To believe, or 
To eſteem, or regard. Ser dest K. 
or give à reaſon Fer. 
ntatle, Fr. c cot utat i. ic, Lat.] liable to give 


n 
fen di Anbar 73. 

Io ACCOUNT. 
be of Gpunon. 

To Accor! 

Accou tar. 
an account, aniwerablc. 

ACCOUNTANT; Of ACCnOPTANT, 
arithmetic, Gr cating up of accounts, 

Accousrav {inlay} 
count to another 

io Arc [ 2:coipler, Fr.] to link, or join together, 

Jo Accov'rrt = F.] to Crel>, ature, "aim, eſpeci: any 

ich w. rü e accouttements 

We OU TREMENT Tarcantren cet, Fr.] warlike dreſs. 
COUT! 

Avoca TION [accretis, Lat. from ad, to, and creſca, warn? grov- 

ug to another, 15 as to a: gin ent it. 

Acc eT10 28 [with nuit] an addition of matter to any body 
ly; but it is frequent; applied to the increaſe of ſuch bodies 
as are without ] lite, and it is allo c Hed appoſition or juxta-poſition. 

ACCRETION, Or A*CORENENT (with civiiians] a vague or vacant 
p<riicn of ground, joined with groan ids neld or poſleſied by another. 

AccrreTrve [tom crete, Lat.] that by which growth is increaſed; 

that by w! ich vegetation is aug cnted. 

To \ccrv ach [acers, per, Fr.) 1. To hol. or grapple unto. 2. 
To inva ide another man's rizat; to encro: ch upon. 

ACCkoaCHMENT, an encroachment, Oc. 


Accu {in hera dry] is when one thing hooks into 2. 


one who is well verſed in 
an able arithmetician. 
a perton ho is obliged to reader an ac - 


Gert 


F o 
To Accav'e, or Acc (of acere/co, Lat. or accri from accroitre, 
Fr} 1. To beincreil.Q or added to. 2. To fall to a perſon by way 


of uceretion or acceliion, Sc. as, great good will accrue from it. 
AccupatiION e rs 2270, Lat.] a firmg down, or lying at table. 
Accu 10 Deccabitus, Lat. a fung down, 
To Accu'uriais [It. arcamaular, dp. cen ue, Pr. accnmule, 
Lat.] to heap up, 32.5 ther together in Nears, to calle up in piles. 
Accvurrariox Fr. of Lat.] ] the at or * of heaping up. 
Accu muralrye (rom 1 tat which heaps up into 


piles. or ; to heaped up. 


ACCURACY, or A CCURATENESS [accuratexxa, It. accuraiis, Lat.] 
exattneſs,  nicenefs 
LATE. {accurats, It. aceurotur, Lat.] done with care, exact, 
either as 20 perlous or things ; not negligent, ignorant, or deficient. 
ACCURATELY [from accurate] with nicety; not negligently. 
Accun arixtts [$M accaratc} exact nicety ; not careleſſneſs. 
To .\ccr AE, to biail or load with a curſe; to doom to deſtruc- 
tion, to imprecut te curſes upon. | | 
ACCU Riv (of ad, d by Euphony changed into e, and cunye, Sax. 
1. Lying under a curſe, or excommunicated. 2. Exzcrable, that 
which deterves en ecration. 


Alec are (accigſabilis, Lat.] that may be, or that deſerves to be 
accuſed. 

Accr-4710, or Heαννά,¼]N [inthe civil law] is the preferring a 

rminal action againkt any one, before a proper judge, in order to 
inflict a pun! ithment or penalty on the perſon accuſed. Lat. 

ACCU: ATION lee, Fr. ac ine, Tt. accuſacion, Sp. of 

-2t.] 1. A charge of ſome crime, an impeachment. 2. The 

act of zecuunz. 

Accus rf Cale [acealatif, Fr. accuſativs, It. acn ati vo, Sp. of 
acenfati vu. Lat. in gr , the 4h caſe of a noun ; it denotes the 
ration of the noun, on which the action of the verb terminates. 
Accs [accu'atgrizs, Lat.] of or belonging to accuſa- 
tion. 

To Accv'-r It. acco/er, Fr. acuzar, Sp. and Port. accuſe, Lat.] 
to Charge with a crime, to inform againſt, indict or impeach, to cen- 


ſure. It has the e panicle , and ſometimes /or, before the matter of 
ce niure Gr ACCUNATION, 


Av ik [from acne} he who accuſes. 


£3 COUR 


ECC tis, 


Accu 


S ORC 15 obliged to give an account to 


See To Ac- 


A CH 


according to Cornelius Agrippa] the eighth order er 


Accv'strs [acco! 
the devils, whoſe prince is called Aſteroth, f. c. a ſpy. 

To Accus ro [accoutumer, Fr. ac „It. accoſtumbrar, Sp.] 
to inure or uſe one's ſelf to any thing. It hath the particle te before 
the thing accuſtomed to. 
Accu'sToMaBLE [of accontame, Fr.] cuſtomary, of long habit or 
cuſtom. * Animals even of the ſame original extraction and ſpecies, 
«« may be divided by accxfiomable reſidence in one climate, from what 
they. are in another.” Hale Orig. Mank. | 

Accu'sToMaBLY, according to uſe or cuſtom. | 

Accu'sromance [accoutumance, Fr.] habit, cuſtom, or uſe. A 
word that is little "NY 3 1 

Accu'sTOMARILY accuſlomary] according to common cuſtom. 

Accu'sromarr [from accuffom] commonly practiſed, cuſtomary, 


uſually done. . 

Ace Tas, It. as, Sp. aes, Du. afz, Ger. ace, Sax. as, Fr. from 
as, Lat. &. 1. That fide of a dice on which the number one is 
expreſſed ; the one at cards. P. Richelet. And 2. By a 


figurative mode of ſpeech, any ſmall quantity; as, I'll not bate an acc 
my right. 
"Acts [a ſea term] hooks for the chains. f | 
Ace'eoixT, the ſquare of a dye having a ſingle point. 
Acz'rnalt [azfana, of à priv. and an head, Gr. i. 
having no certain eccleſiaſtics ſo called, who making profeſ- 
| 224. „ would not acknowledge any chief, w 
layman — The councils of Mayence and Paris, &c. make 
mention of them. P. Richelet. Alſo certain levellers mentioned in 
the laws of king Henry I. who acknowledged no head. 
AcErnali Versus [ Poetry, Greek and Latin] verſes, that begin 
with a ſhort ſyllable, and end with a long one. Nl 
Acz'yyaLovs [asp, Gr.] without a head. 
| Aces [with botaniſts] the maple-tree. It 2 or angular 
leaves; the ſeeds grow two in hard w veliels. Miller's 
Gard. Di&. | | 
Acx'un [acerbe, Fr. acerbo, It. and Sp. of acerbzs, Lat.] a com- 
pound taſte, which conſiſts of ſour, and a degree 


taſte between ſour and bitter, ſuch as moſt unripe fruits have. 
To Acz'rbart [acerbatum, Lat.] 1. To make four or harſh-taſted. 


2. To moleſt or trouble. | | | 
Acz'xsITupe, or Act'rmiTY [acerbita, It. acerbitàd, Sp. acerbi- 
tudo, acerbitas, Lat.] 1. The rough ſour taſte of unripe fruit. 2. Sc- 
verity of temper, roughneſs of manners. „ 
Acx'amEs [of « neg. and ange, Gr. wax] plaifters without wax. 
Act xxo, a town of Italy in the kingdom of Naples, ſituated 15 
miles E. of Salerno, 30 S. E. of Naples. Latitude 40® 5o' N. Lon- 
gitude 15% o E. | 
 Actro'st [aceroſus, Lat.] chaffy, full of or mixed with chaff. 
Ace'ara the Romans] a kind of altar erected near the gate 


3 whereon his family and friends daily offered 
by till the time of his burial. Lat. | | 
ACERRa, is alſo the name of a city of Naples, in the province of 


Lavoro, fituated on the river Patria, 8 miles north of Naples; the ſce 


of a biſhop. Latitude 415 N. Longitude 15* oo' E. 
þ 2 [acerwalis, Lat.] belonging to a heap. 
in heaps. 


To Act'rvaTE 2 Lat.] to 
Actrva'Tiov, a heaping up together. Lat. 
Acx'scenT [ aceſcens, Lat.] tending to ſourneſs. 

AceTa'BULa [in anatomy] certain glandules in the chorion, one 
of the ſkins which cover a child in the womb. | 

AceTa'BULUM [with botaniſts) the herb navelwort, which ſce. 

AceTaBuLuM [with anatomiſts] a large cavity in a bone, which 
receives another convex bone, for the convenience of a circular motion 
of the joint thus articulated. Thus the large cavity formed by the uſſa 
innominata is particularly called, which receives the head of the fer- 


mur, or thigh-bone. TFames's Med. Did. 


Ack Tars [acetaria, Lat.] ſallads and vinegar. 3 

Ac ETIAM BILLE, the words of a writ, where the action requires 
good bail. Facob's Law Die. | 
 ActeTo'sa [with botaniſts] ſorrel; ſo called from the Anglo Sax- 


on run, ſour. The plant agrees with the dock in all its characters, 


and only differs in having an acid taſte. Miller's Gard. Di. 

Ack ros [Cacetoſus, Lat.] eager, ſour, full of ſourneſs. 
_ AceTose'LLa [with botaniſts] wood · ſorrel. It hath 
flower, conſiſting of one leaf, having its brim wide expanded, and cut 
into ſeveral diviſions: the pointal, which riſes from the flower-cup, 
becomes an oblong, membranaceous fruit, divided into five ſeminal! 
cells, opening outward from the baſe to the top, and incloſing feeds 
which | on their lodges, by reaſon of the <claſtic force of the 
membrane which involves them. Miller. 

AceTo'sITY, ſourneſs, ſharpneſs, tartneſs. | 

Act rous [acetoſus, Lat.] having the nature of vinegar, or being 
ſomewhat like vinegar in quality. | 

AcE'TUM, Vinegar, in general any ſharp liquor, as ſpirit of ſalt, nitre, 
vitriol, &c. 

Ackruu alcaliſatum [in chemiſtry] vinegar diſtilled, in which ſome 
alcalizate ſalt is ed. ; 

Acgruu Philoſophorum [in chemiſtry] a ſour liquor made by diſ- 
ſolving the butter, or icy oil of antimony in water. 

ActTum Radicatum [with chemiſis] the ſharpeſt part of vinegar, 
— its phlegm drawn off. - a 

cHa'la, now Livida'", a ince of European Turkey, antient! 
2 province of Greece, of which Athens, now Settines, — ol, 
It is bounded by Theſſaly, now Jonna, on the north, by the — eng 
lago on the eaſt, by the Morea, from which it is divided by the gulphs 
of Lepanto and Engia, on the ſouth, and by Albania on the welt. 
Homer repreſents it as a country abounding with fine women: 
| xaida a,. 

Aſcuau, a country in the Eaſt Indies, in Afia, bounded by the ter- 
ritory of Boutan on the north, by China on the eaſt, by the kingdom 
of Ava on the ſouth, and by the provinces of Patan and Jeſuat, in Ben- 
gal, on the weſt. The chief town is C | 

A*cHamMEcn {in chemiſtry} the droſs of filver. 

Achat [of achat, Fr.] a purchaſing or buying. 


e. in Eridanus, 


of roughneſs, or a | 


2 bell ſhape £ 


A C 


Acuar Jin common law] a contract or bargain. 

Acua'rEs [axaim, 1 a precious tone, called an agate, of fore. 
ral colours, the veins and of ſome of which tepreſent varus A 
gures, as of trees, ſhrubs, Ee. | 

Acu a'Tors, purveyors, buyers. 

A'cut (of ace, Sax. pain ach, Du. and Ger. Interi. a”, „, 5 
but the Germans uſe it frequently as a ſubliantive, and fav, cut 
langes ach, a a. ala; ein beweglicbes ach, à patherich ai, and hg 
like : they likewiſe derive a verb from it, ard fav, ach ta) to figh, 
groan, lament, &c. Caſaubon derives them all as well as our vcr2, 
of ad. Gr. pain} a continued pain or ſmart in any part of ti. c buds, 
as the head ache, tooth-ache, belly- ache. Sc. : 
Acut [with farriers] a diſcaſe in horfes, cauſing a num bneſs in tice 
joints. 

To Acne, to have continued pain, to perceive great ſmart. 

AcnE£-BoNE, part of the ſaoih af an ox, We, © 

Acukx, a conſiderable port town, bring the capital of the kingdom 
of Achen, and of the iſland of Sumatra, in the Eat Indies, in Aſta. 
ſituated on the north part U that iffard, 1000 nes ſouth eaſt of Fort 
St. George, in India, and 450 miles north weil of the city of Malacca 
Latitude 5 30“ N. Longitude 93 30' E. FL 

Acuz'RNER aſtronomy} a bright fixed ſlar of thc $:ft magnitude 

whole longitude is 10, 21 of X. and 'atitude 59, 18. 

A'cutrox [axcicur, of ax, 7, and gw, to ton, or of a 1riv. 
and xaigw, Gr. to rejvice, 7. e. a river of iocrow. | 
4 _— C_— of forrow black and deep. Aix. 

river of Epirus, over which the pocts feipned departea tons were 
ſerried. The reafon why the ah; aged bel in © pirus, ems *0 
be, becauſe the mines of that place had deſtroyed abundance of nen. 

Acuenro'xTic, of, or pertaining to Acheron. WEN, 

Acuk as r, an ancient incafure of corn, ſuppoicd tu be ihe ſome 4 
our quarter, or eight buſhels. | 

To Acutz ur newer, Fr.] 1. To finiſh, to acror:pliſh; to perform 


ſome notable exploit, with ſucceſs. 2. To gain or procure. 


Aci vzuur [achevement, Fr.] 1.The finiſl. ing of a notable 819: 
2. The enſigns armorial of a family. | 
Acnit'ver [from achieve] he that performs or achieves pro! 


_ Peroully ; an obtainer of ſome attempt, and by ſome great exploit 


 AcrILUE'a [ax M. Gr.] fo called of Achilics, who is fad t,, 
have cured Felepnus of a dangerous ulcer with it; the herb miltvi! or 
yarrow. P. Richelet. © | | 

Acuirrk'is [with anatomiſts] a tendon formed by the tails of .- 
veral muſcles, ond tied to the os cakis, it takes its name from the 


action in conducing to ſw iſtneſs of hace: Exift oted buing the epithe: 


by which Homer molt frequently diſtinguiſhes his herbe: or ſhall we 


ſay with P. Kichelet, © becauſe be died {25 the Rory goes) by a wour:4 


« received in that part?” | | 

Acur'LLes a name which the ſchoolmen give to the princija! arg 
ment alledged by each fcc of philotophers m their behalf. 

AciLY's [of axav;, Gr. a mii] a defect in the eze, acecunted one 
of the kinds of amblyopia. | | 

AcuolitTt. Sec Acor.cTE. | 

A'cnor [acher, Lat. of axue, Gr.] a ſpecics of the herpes. 

Ache ES [ct @ ng. ard yeg>, ſpace, Gr. becauſe theſe erup- 


tions have but 2 ſmall vent, as Galen ſuppoſes] the plural of Achor. 


Caſtellus Renov:t fays, the achor-s arc ulcers in the heads of in- 
« fants, which perforate the ſkin with many very faall holes, through 
* which a thin and glutinous matter oozes.“ 5 

Acr.ro't [ axgu, of a priv. and Nees, Gr. colour perſn. having 
loſt their natural colour; ſuch as have the jaundice, or any other pre- 
ternatural diſorder by obſtructions. | Fo | 

Acnro'nical, or Achso NICK [achronicas, Lat. of a priv.” and 
pere. time] being out of, or without time. 0 | 

Acnnoxical {in aſtronomy] ſignifies the riſing of a ſtar when the 


ſon ſets, or the ſetting of a tar when the ſun ries ; in which caſes the 


ſtar is ſaid either to riſe or ſet achronically ; which is one of the three 
poetical riſings or f-ttings. Harris. | 

Acr'cula [with botaniſts] the herb ſhepherd's-needle, or wi'd- 
chervil. Lat. | | 

A' cm [acide, Fr. acids, It. aci4us, Lat.] four, ſharp, biting. | 

A'civs, all things that affect tue organs of taſte with a pungent 
fourneſs. But the chemiſts call al! fubttances acids, that make an ef- 
ferveſcence with an alcali. This does not kowever ſcem to be a 
true characteriſlic of acids, becauſe ſome acids wil make an c#er- 
veſcence upon being mixed with acids of another kind; and aliv with 
neutral * Another mark of acids is, that they change the colour 
of the juices of the heliotropiuin, roſes, and viclets, red; whereas al- 
cali's, eſpecially thoſe extracted from animals, turn it green. 

Natural Acips [wich phyſicians] are ſuch as have a proper ſharp- 
neſs of their own, as juice of lemons, Oc. 

Artificial Acips (wich chemiſts] are ſuch as are prepared by the 
fire, in chemical operations. | | 8 

Manifeſt Acius, are ſuch things as affect the tongue with a ſenſe of 
ſharpneſs and ſourneſs. 

Dabizus or latent Acids, are ſuch things which have not enough of 
the acid nature, to give ſenſible marks to the taſte ; but yet agree with 
the manifeſt acids in other properties. | 

Acr'viTtyY, or A'cipxess [acid:ta,It. aciditar, Lat.] krenneſs, harp 
ncſs ; that taſte which acid or ſharp bodies leave in the mouth. 

Acivity, or Actvxess [with chemitts] the acidity or keennefs of 
any liquor that conſiſts in keen particles of ſalts dillulved, and j t in- 
to a violent motion by the means of fire. | 

Aci'puia [in botany] an kerb, a kind of forrel. — 

Acr'puLaTep Caciduler, Fr.] lightly impregaated with 2c:aty, 
rendred acid, ſharp, or tart. : 

AcrpuLz [in a medicinal ſenſe] any ſpaw-waters that are not hot. 
The name owes its original to a ſuppoſition, that tete waters were 
acid, which later obſervations and experiments have proved to be with- 
out foundation. See Hoffman's Works. 

Acixzst'aA [dxungia, Ur.] the unmoveableneſs of the » hole body, ot 
of any part of it, as in an apople xy, palſey, Sc. 2 

A'cixi [with botaniſts) are taken for thoſe grains that grow thick, 
or ſmall grains growing in —_— after the manner of nn 

| | 0 


A CQ 


Mer tree, privet and other plants of the 


Hubich the frmms of the 
Uke kind are compoſed. 185 

Aci faith brian) the freed oy * Vl hin 2 fruit, and thence 
they in they preteriptians frequently vis uva cacinata, 7. F. the acins 
br tees bing taken out. Lat. 

Acrx:7t 11055 Tunico {win an...omils] a coat of the eve, called 

A. % Urea TNA. 
y A 4 G . Gr.] the herb wild bafil. It has leaves like thoſe 
ef the leller bal: the cup of the tower is oblon and furrowed : the 
Beyer arc produced in bunches, on the top of little foot fialks, which 
ar from tu tutcn the foot tall of the leaf, and the Ralk of the plants, 
tn 41h it differs from ferpvllam. Miller. 

nt Care Or.) a grape or raiſin- lone, or the kernel of a 
o ranate. | 
To Aron (of ad, d changed into c cnaþan, to know, and 

op to t, Sax. 7. 4. to put into knowledge] 1. To confeſs or own. 2. 
% gel or thankful for any benefit; ſometimes with the particle 
„ ** In wu tirft place therefore I thankfuily acknowledge te the Al- 
hte power, the affiftarce he has given me, Sc.“ Dryden 

ene LEDGMENT, 1. Conceſſicp of any thing. 2. I hankful- 
le, vrititude. 3. Confetlion of a fault. 4. Atteſtant to any conceſ- 
j: 1 25 NOmage.. i 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT More, money which was paid in ancient times 
bv {me tenants upon the death of their landlord as an acknowicdgment 
©: diene one. 

Act xOW LEDS Uf TH , is emblematically deſcribed by a woman 
carr! ing the decalogn« under her arm, and holding in ker hand a pome- 
granate m which arc rotten grains. At her feet a peacock with his tail 
Cragring upon the ground after him. f | 

Acua'<11ca { axuarixr, Gr.] a ſpecies of the ſynochus, or fever, 
which, during its continuance, has no remiſhon or abatement of its 
fervor. Beerhacte and Brenz. Sec Acux. | 
Ace {with phyſicians] is uſed to denote the third degree or height 

of diſtem;p<r:, of which many have four periods. 1. The arche or 
beginning. 2. Anabaſis, the increaſe or growth. 3. The acme, 
when the diltemper is at the height. 4. The paracme or declenſion of 
the diſcaſc. | | | 

Acot wirt? [of dx:ypprics. of e ner. and xupay to lie down or 
ſleep, Or.] ceœitain monks in the ancient church, who were thus called, 
becauſe di ine ſervice was performed in their churches continually, and 
without interruption, they dividing themſelves into three bodies, each 
officiating in their turns. 

Aco'197i15T, Or A COLYTE [a., Gr. a follower or attendant] 
a lower oilicer in the Ro:niſn church, who prepares the elements, lights 
the church, keeps the ſac red veſſels, Sc. 

A'cowac, a country of Virginia, in America, being a peninſula, 
bounded on the north by Maryland, on the eaſt and ſouth by the At- 
Lintic occan, and on the welt by the bay of Cheſepeack ; cape Charles, 
which hes at the entrance of the bay, is the molt iouthern promontory 

of this country. | 
Aon, or Acostren, [oconitum, Lat.] 1. Properly the herb 
olf bare. 2. With poets, poiſon in general. Jelnſen. 

Wolf's, bane hath circumſcribed roundiſh divided leaves: the flowers 
conti of four leaves, which are ſhaped like a monk's hood: each of 
the ſe i:owers are ſucceeded by three or more pods, which contain feveray 
rough feeds. Ihe molt part of the ſpecies arc dendly poifon. Aller, 

Aco'x11a5 [ex:tha, Gr.] a fort of comet or blazing-flur, in form 
reſembling + javelin or dart. | 

Aco' rica {axora, of a friv. and xn, Gr. labour] ingredients in 
medicines to relieve wearineſs. eons 5 

Acoruu farin, Or.] a. fomentation made of ingredients that 
are ſoſt and warm, to allay the ſenſe of v carineſs cauſcd by hard la- 
bour. | 

| A'con [in medicine] a ſourneſ at the ſlomach, proceeding from in 
digeltion, whence flatulencies and four . proceed. 5 

A'corx [accopn, accern, Sax. of ac or aak an oak, and cenn or 
coMn, Six. a kernal grain or ſ-ed, or of akran, Goch. winch ſignifics 
fruit in general] the fruit or ſecd of the oak. | 

A'conxep in heraldry] bearing acorns. | 

A'coxxa Lax HA., Gr. I heophraſt.] the thiflle called anarſæ mon, or 
man's blood. | | 0 

A'coxus [ar- f., Gr. ] calamus aromaticus, the ſweet ruſh. The 
flowers grow in a ſpike, ſhaped like a finger: each flower has fix 
2 which are obtuſe and concave, with fix ſtamina, which are 

onger than the petals ; in the niddle is placed the ſtyle, which after- 
ward becomes a ſhort triangular pod, incloſing ſmall feeds, Plate I. 

Fig. 2. repreſents the plant with its roct. tes 
Acoswuix ſarroy in of a priv. and re, Gr. adorned] an ill Rate 
of health. with the lot: of the natural colour in the face. 

Acov'sTicss [oronflica, Lat. axugiixz, of au, Gr. to hear] 1. The 
doctrine of founds. 2. Either inſtruinents or medicines which help 
the ſenſe of hearing. | | | | 

To AcQuaixT, or, te male Acquai'xren of nointer, Fr.] 1. To 

ive inteli:vence, to intorm or tell one of any matter, 2. To make 
— with either perſons or things. | 

Acquai'xTaxct {of accointance, O. Fr.] 1. State of fellowſhip, 
converſation, familiarity, correſpondence. 2. One with whom a perſon 
is ſlightly converſant or acquainted. Ihe former ſenſe has c,. 

AcquvarsTED, familiarly known, not fnew. 

Acqu«'sT [aquet, Fr.] purchaie, any thing acquired. 

AcqresT, or Acquin>T [in law] goods or effects, immorcable, not 
deſcended or held by inheritance ; but acquired either by purchaſe or 
donation. | 

To Acqurr'see [acguiefeer, Fr. of argquicſcs, Lat.] to reſt ſati ed 
with, to conſent, to yield, to comply with tacitly, without oppolition 
vr diſcontent. | | 

Actuiz'scEMENT [acgricſcement, Fr.] acquieſcence. 

Acquit'SCENXCE, or Acquit'scexcy [of acquie/cs, Lat.] conſent, 
n phance, condeſcenſion, tacit ſatisſaction, ſubmiſſion. 

AcqQuitTa'npls Plegris [in law] a writ which lies for a ſurety againſt 
z credicor, who refuſes to acquit one after payment of a debt. 

AcQu1eTa"xTIA de Shiri & flunareuis (in law] a freedom from 
lait and fervice in thires and hundreds. 


A CR 


Acqrreta'nt [law word] to pay the debts of a deceaſed perſon, a 
an heir does the debts of his father. | 

Acqu1'z42Lt, that may be acquired. 

To Acqui [acquerir, Fr. aquiftare, It. acquire, Lat. ] to attain, 
to get, to purchaſe by one's labour what is not received from nature 
or inheritance. | 

Acqrr'atwert [from acquire] what is gained or acquired. 

Acute [from acquire] he who acquires or gains by labour or 
induſtry. 

Accrist Trion I Fr. acquifcicn, Sp. aguifiament:, It. acquifitio, Lat.] 
an obtaining, the thing obtained. Op ; 

Acqur'srTry= [ac D Lat.] that which is acquired. He 
died not in Nis acqui/etie, but native foil.” Hatton. 

fcqui'srs [acguifita, from acquirs, Lat. acqaeſis, Fr.] procurements, 
purchaſes ; things acquired. See AcquecT. 

To Acqui's [of acquitter, Fr.] 1. To diſcharge or free from. 
2. To cicar from guilt, not to condemn, with of or rem before the 
crime. 3. To diſcharge from any obligation. | 

Acqur'r*;£xT, or Acqu1'TTaL [in law] a ſetting free from the 
ſuſpicion of gut or an offence ; alſo a tenant's diſcharge from or by a 
meſne landlord, from doing ſervice to, or being ditturbed in his poſ- 
ſeſſion by, any ſuperior lord or paramount. | 

Acarirral {in law] is when two perſons are indited, the one as 
principal, and the other as acceſſory; the principal being dilcharged, 
the acceſiory of conſequence is acquitted. | 

Acqu1TTaL ſin fact] is when a perſon is found not to be guilty 
of the oFence, with which he was charged, either by the verdict of 
a jury, or by overcoming his adverſary in the ancient way of trial by 
battle or combat. | 

 Acq&ir7axce [of acguit, Fr. and Termination ance, quitanza, It. 

quitin=a, Sp. quitantie, Du. quittung or quittanz, Ger.) 1. A diſ- 

charge or relcaſe given in writing for a ſum of money, or other duty 
paid or done. 2. The writing itielf. | | 

To Acawrraxck, to acquit. A word not much uſed : only in 
Shaketpcare. | 8 | 

A'cra, a town of Afiica, on the coaſt of Guinea. At this place 
there is a fort and factory belonging to the Engliſh. Latiade 5® 
o N. longitude 2 c W. HO 

AcRa'puL, [zer ν, Gr.] a remedy by way of prevention of 
Erunkennehs and ſurſciting, Lot. * 

A'crasy {acrafia, Lat. of zx;acin, of « neg. and arfacie, Gr. 
temperament or mixture, c.] debility, or 12 from relaxa- 
tion, or lott tone of the parts. Yuwncy. Bruno ſupports both this ſenſe 
and derivation cf the word from the authority of Hippocrates. But I 
ſaſt ect there is ſome corruption in the copies; and that the true read- 
mg 13 XX ET) with a 7, from a friw. and x;2a7D-, 1. e. command or 
power.] See H:fpac. Caac. Ed. Foes. p. 145. E. | | 

A'cxt [acepe, xcyn, Sax. ager, Dan. aker, Su. acker, Du. and 
Ger. sts, Goth. a field or piece of ground for tillage, but of no de- 
terminate meaſure, acre, Fr.] a meaſure of land, containing forty 
— in length, and four in breadth, or 160 ſquare poles or 

rches. 

” an aQ of parliament made in the time of king Edward I. it was 
ordained, that an acre of land ſhould contain 160 perches or poles to 
be made out ſquare, or 4840 yards ſauare, or 43560 feet ſquare ; but 
in divers places in this kingdom this has been altered by cuſtom, by 
vary ing perches in the number of feet, as 18, 20, 24, and ſometimes 
28 feet to the perch. | | 

Ack, or == the ancient Ptolemais, a port town in the Afiatic 
Turky, near the Levant ſea, in Paleſtine. Latitude 330 35 N. 
ny os 30 co E. Ihe ſultan of Egypt is faid to have laid 
« ſiege to it, at the head of 160000 foot, 6coo horſe, April 5, 
% A. D. 1291, when it was garriſoned by the knights of St. John, 
and the 'Templars, and took it by capitulation, _ the laſt place 
« the chriſtians poſieſed in the holy land.” Vertet. Hiſtoire des Che- 
vdalier-, &c. | NE 

Acaz'az (in law] ten acres of land. | 

Acid [acer, Lat.] taſting hot and bitter, leaving a painful heat 
on the tongue and palate. a: 

Ackmo Piacl|} of expo locuſte, and gzyw, Gr. to a pow 
of Echivpia, that ed principally on locuſts, which they took and falted 
in the ſpring of the year for their ſtanding food the reſt of it. 

Acr imo Nious Radien [with philoſophers] ſuch as have a 


acrimony, and are of a corroſive quality, the particles of which fret, 


and diniolve whatſoever comes in their way. VE | 
A'crINoOxY [acrimentie, Fr. acrimonia, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Sharp- 
nk tartnels, corrofive quality. 2. Severity of diſpoſition ; ſharpneſs 
of temper. 
Ac&is1a, or Acrisy {with phyſicians] the uncertainty of the ſtate 
of 2 Cittemper, fo that they cannot paſs a right judgment upon it. 
A CRITUDE 42 ſharpneſs, biting and pungent heat 
on the organs of taſte. | | 
Ackirx [acritas, Lat.] ſharpneſs, tartneſs in taſte. 
ACROAMA TICAL [axtoapas, Gr. to hear] of or pertaining to deep 
learning: the oppoſite of exoterical. See ExoTtrical. © 
Acroa'Ticts [axrakex, Gr.] Ariſtotle's lectures on the more nice 
and principal parts of philoſophy, to whom none but friends and 
— vere — him. | "IE 
ACRo0CHo0'RDoN [of ares, extreme, and x:;3n, Gr. a firing] a ſor 
of large wart, 8 a fall root like a . tha 
AcRo DRY a [axg:4pua of axe, extreme, and dre. Gr. an oak] all 
ſorts of fruit having hard rinds or thells, as acorns, almonds, nuts, &c. 
Acnot [in botany] the name given by the natives of Guinea to a 
kind of ſhrub, which they uſe in wine as a reſtorative and analeptic. 
It is of the trifoliate kind, and has ſomewhat of the appearance of 
the corallodendious, but is not prickly ; the middle, or end leaf ſtands 
on a pedicle of an inch long, the other two lzaveshave no pedicles at 
_ Pbilæſ. Tranſ. NC. 232. | Fas 
CRO'MION [ a&xpwmuies Of ar and , Gr. a ſhoulder] 
proceſs or knop of the ſhoulder-blade, — of the bod, — 
the neck- bones are united with the Woulder. blade. | 
ACRO'MPHALUM " axpoPu2or, of argos and ch, Gr. the navel] 
the top or middle of the navel. 
/ 


A'cron- 


ACT 


A'crox fylvaticam [with botaniſts] the herb milfoil or yarrow. 
Acro'xYCHaL [ from anf; extreme, and t. night, importing 
the beginning of might] a term of aſtronomy applied to the ſtars, of 
which the 4 and ſetti 


is called acronycha/, when they either 

appear above, or fink below the horizon at the time of ſun- ſet. It is 
to coſmical. Jebaſom. 

Acro'xycaally [from acronychal] in an acronychal manner. 

A' cnoris [of ane, extreme, and «þ, Gr. the voice] an inarticu- 

lation of the voice ariſing from an imperſection in the end of the 


tongue. | 
— [of ange. and wooln, Gr. the extremity of the penis] 
the . Suidas & Gaza apud Ariſtor. 

Fe. -- [of azp@- and q, Gr. naked] the extremity of 
| C | 

y car [ax;S-, Gr.] the top of an herb, of a finger, or any other 


Acros {in phyſic] the height of a diſcaſe. | 
Aczos [in anatomy} the prominence or knob, or top of a bone. 
A*croseirt [of ar-, ſummit, and ownugpa, Gr. a ſpire, wreathing 


or convolution of a rope or ſerpent] the ſprout from the ends of feeds 
or corn. 

Ackosriato [with — a term uſed of barley, which in 
malting, ſprouts at the upper or end. 

Acro'ss [v. Croſs] croſſwiſe, thwartwiſe. 

Acxo'sTick [acroftiche, Fr. acrofticho, Sp. of acreftichis, Lat. of 
ar · the extremity, and c-, Gr. a verſe] a kind of ical com- 
polition, the verſes whereof are diſpoſed in ſuch manner, as that the 
initial letters make up ſome n's name, title, or motto, or the name 

of any thing elſe that is made the ſubject thereof. Ra, 


AcrosTiCx, adj. containing or relating to any acroftick. 
Ackosricks, or ACROTELEUTICS, [of axfS- and Tiavry end, Gr.] 


relating to the cloſe of a verſe. Suidas. The miniſter beginning the 
verſe alone, and the people ending it with joint voices, was one 
method of pſalm-finging in the Greek church.” Bingham Anti. 
Chr. Ch | 


Acro'TErEs [axfdnpa, Gr.] See AckorzIA. 
 _ AcRoTtxts,or ACRoTERIA [in architecture] 1. Little pedeſtals, eom- 
monly without baſes, placed at the middle. and both extremes of fron- 
tiſpieces or pediments, which ſerve to ſupport ſtatues. 2. "Thoſe ſharp 
pinnacles or ſpiry battlements, ſtanding in ranges about flat buildings, 
with rails balluſters. 3. The figures, whether of ſtone or metal, 
which are placed as ornaments or crownings on the tops of temples and 
AcroTE'r1a [with anatomiſts] the utmoſt part of a man's body; 
as his fingers &c 


parts] the amputation or cu off any of the extreme parts. 
To Aer [| a&um, ſup. of ago, Lat.] 1. To do, operate or per- 
form: to reſt. 2. To aſſume a borrowed » As On 


vs thn to feign, to counterfeit. 3. To influence or actuate any 
thing paſſive. | 


An Aer Cad, Fr. atto, It. ao, Sp. of afum, Lat.] 1. Adced, 
| — 2. A part in a play. 3. The power of producing an 


Acr of Faith [in the inquiſition in Spain] a ſolemn day held by 
the inquiſitors, for the puni nt of ſuch as they declare hereticks, 
and the abſolution of the innocent accuſed, called by them auto de fe. 
Acer [with metaphyſicians] is that by which a being is in real 
action: ſo running is an act, not as it is in the power of any one, but 
as it is really | | | 
Acr, a deed or decree of parliament, or other court of judicature. 
Acer [at the univerſity of Oxford] the time when degrees are taken; 
the ſame is called commencement at Cambridge. 

Acr [in law] an inſtrument, or other matter in writing, to declare, 
or juſtify, the truth of a thing. In which ſenſe records, decrees, ſen- 
tences, reports, certificates, Cc. are called acts. | 

Acer alſo fignifies matters of fact tranſmitted to poſterity in cer- 
ads of the apoſtles, &C. 3 | 
© 1 Laich botaniſts] the herb wall · wort, or ſhrubby elder. 

3 | 
AcTx'ox, the poets tell us, that AQtzon was transformed into a 
buck (and torn in pieces by his own d 

happened to lee her naked bathing herſelf. The truth of this fable is, 
alien was 2 man of Arcadia, a great lover of dogs and hunting; 
and by keeping many dogs, and ſpending his time in hunting on the 
mountains, he entirely neglected his domeſtic affairs. For at that time 
men did their work themſelves, not depending on ſervants, but tilled 
their own land, and he was accounted the richeſt man, and moſt com- 
mended, who was the moſt laborious : but Actæon being intent upon 
hunting, negleQed his family affairs, and conſumed what ſhould 
have maintained him, and when all he had was waſted, was every 
where called wretched Actæon, who was devoured by his own dogs, 
as we call a rake a wretched man, ho is brought to poverty by har- 
lots. Palzphatus. | 

A'cTe [with botaniſts] the elder tree, which ſee. 

A'cT1an Games, ludi actiaci, ſolemn games inſtituted, according to 
ſome by Auguſtus, in memory of the celebrated victory he obtained over 
Mark Anthony, ncar the promontory and city of Actium; though 
others fay, that Auguſtus =y reſtored them. They were celebrated 
every fifth year, on the ſecond of September, with great pomp, in ho- 
nour of Apollo, ſince firnamed Actius. Stephanus thinks they were 


and land, wreſtling, &c. Daret's Antig. Pitiſci Lexicon. 

AcTian Years, or Acriac Ara [in chronology] a ſeries of years, 
beginning from the conqueſt of Egypt by Octavius, called allo the 
æra of Auguſtus. —The , = Suk computed their time by this æra; 
the Philippic æra, which commenced from the death of Alexander, 


Octavius. Though this æra had its name from the Actiac victory, 
thirty-one years before the chrulian æra, yet it did not begin till a ſull 


or ſpreading abroad of light or ſou 


AcROTERIA'SMUS [ of exteInpatu, Gr. to cut off the extreme 


Act [in phyſicks] an effective application of ſome power or 


tain authentic books, and memoirs. In which ſenſe we foy, the 


ſort were all civil actions _ 


) by Diana ; becauſe he 


obſerved every third year, and that they conũiſted only of races by ſea 


having been in uſe among them till the reduction of their country by 


e 


year aſter it, that is, till Foypt was entirely reduces. 7 019, 
properly ſpeaking, to have been called the æra of the Fovpiicn cw 
queſt, ſince it had its beginning from thence. But the Egyptian, 10 
avoid the ſhame of thus owning themſelves conquered, choſe tatlier to 
call it the zra of the Actiac vi ory. Macrcb. Saturna!. D. C. Cu, 

A'ctirs [probably fo called from their activity and readiacts to 

orm all exerciſes of ſevere penance] a certain order cf tles who 
on roots, Q. and wear tawny-colovred habits. 

AcTrta [a law term} military utenſils. 

A'cTixe [with N is the fifth of the categories, either in it- 
ſelf, as dancing, walking, knowing, loving, Qc. or out of itte, as 
beating, calling, breaking, warning, c. 

Clerk of the A'cTs, an oſſicer of the navy, who receives ar enters 
the lo:d admiral's commiſſion, c. and regiſters the orders and ts of 
the commiſſioners of the navy. 

AcTixo'sBoLISM [a %, of axle a ſun- beam, and Bran, Gr. a 
plumb- line] a term given by — 4 to the diradiation, ditſuſion, 

nd, by u hich it is carried, or flows 


ip , 
3 ra coden“ 


every way from its centre. 
Acriox [Fr. azione, It. accion; Sp. acai, Port of a&io, Lat.] 
1. An act or deed. 2. A particular manner of delivery in a ſpeech, 
ſenſe, Sc. 4 . 
cT10x [in phyſic —_— tion or function performed by perſons, 
either by the hady — or by both body and mind, 2: 1: 3 
tary and ſpontancous. | | 
Spontaneous Acriox [with philoſophers ard phyſicians] an afiion 
that does not depend on the will, as the beating of the pile, the cir- 
culation of the blood, Sc. | 
Voluntary AcTion {with philoſophers] that which is direcied | y the 


_ vill, as handling, going, running, Cc. 


AcTiox [in law] the proceſs or form of a ſuit given to rover a 
right. It is uſed with the particle agaz»;7 before the perſon, aud /cr 
before the thing which the action is upon. N= | 

Preparatory Aci iox, or prejudicial ACTION [in law] is that which 


grows from ſome doubt in the princip?! ; 2+ {ſuppoſe a man ſ lea u- 


er brother for land, deſcended from hi father, and ohjectin node 
that he is a baſtard, the baſtzrdy mult be fiſt med, ard (erg the 
action is called prejudicial. 

Mixed Acriox ſ in la v] is when the altica iz in port nal, . th 
part perſonal ; and Jikewitc a ſult gen by the Jaw, to icon a 
thing detained, and Camoges for tue wrong fulkiined, as an achen 
for tithes, Sc. | Ie 

Penal Actiox {in law] ſuch as aims at ſome penalty or pur fe- 
ment to be laid on the party fad, either corporal, or Ey a fine 01. kr. 
ellate. 

Civil Action [in law] is one that tends only to the reccwery of . 
which by contract, Cc. is due, a» money lent, Cc. 

Perſonal: Act iox {in law] is an action that one man men han 
againſt another for any wrong done to his perion, or a bern. 1 
money for goods. | h 

Popular Action [in law] one given upon the breach of ſome h. 
nal ſtatute, by which any man that will, may fue for himſeif and the 
king, by information, Ec. | 8 

Real Action [in law] ſuch an one, whereby one claims a title ta 


lands and tenements, c. in fee- ſimple, fee-tail, or for term of lic. 


Acriox [of a writ]. is a term made uſe of when a p<:fon plads 
ſome matter, by which he ſhews that the plaintiff had no cauſc to have 
the writ that he brought. | | 

AcTion Azunceftrel ¶ in law] is an action which we have by ſome 
right deſcending from our anceſtors. 
 AcT1on aer the Caſe [in law} a writ brought for an offence done 


without force againſt any man; as for dciamation, non-pcriormance ot 


_ promiſe, or ſome other miſdemeanor. | 


Acriůox upon the Cale for i erde, is brought where a perſon is in- 
jured and defamed, or for words ſpoken which affect a perion's life, 
office or trade, or to his loſs of preferment in marriage, ſervice, or 
which occaſion any particular damage. 

AcTiox pon the Statute | a law term] an action brought anon th- 
breach of a ſtatute, as where perjury is commited to the prejudice 0: 
another. | : | 

AcTiow ſin law] is alſo divided into perpetual or _— that 
is called perpetual, whoſe force is by no time determincd: of which 
the ancient Romans, viz. Such :5 
grew from laws, decrees of the ſenate, or conſtitutions of the emperors ; 
whereas actions granted by the prætor, died within a year. So we | 
have in England perpetual and temporal action; and all may be called 
uns that are not expreſsly limited; as divers ſtatutes give ations, 
to they be purſucd within the time by them preſcribed :* thus the 1ſt ſta- 
tute of Edward VI. cap. 1. gives action for three years after che oTenc+: 
is committed, and no longer; and the 7th ſtatute of Henry VIII. 
cap. 3. doth the like for four years, Oc. But as by the civil law no 
actions were at laſt perpetual, but chat by time they might be preſcribed 
againſt ; ſo our law, tho' ations may be perpetual, in compariſon c: 
thoſe expreſsly limited by ſtatute, yet is there a mcans to preicnbc 
againſt real actions, after five years, by a fine levied, or a recovery ſut- 
fered. Jacb s Law Did. ; 

Acriox ef a Horſe [in horſemanſhip] is the agitation of the tongue 
or mandible, by champing on the bit ot the bridle, which is a token 
of mettle. | 

Action [with painters and carvers] the poſture of the fgure, or 
that which is expreſſed by the diſpoſition of its parts, or ti e Fallon tha: 
appears in the of it. — a 

Acriox [in poctry] is an event, or ſeries of occurrences mutun 
connected and depending on each other, either real or unagiuury, which 
makes the ſubject of a dramatic or epic poem. | 

AcT1ox [in commerce, or of a company] is a part or fire in the 
ſtock of a company; the ſame in France, as ſhares, locke, 07 14 


Uierip- 
9 * 2 > . . wa >. 1 
tions in England, Sc. alſo the obligation, inſlrumemt, of bal, „cn 


the directors of ſuch companies deliver to thoſe vitv uz, 57:92!" ine 
their fiock. | | ; 

Acriox [with orators, aQors,&c.] is the accommo ung the perſon 
to the ſubject; or the management of the voice and geiturs lauable to 


the matter delivered. 


ACT 195% 


A CU 


Ac tion in metaphyſicks] is an accident, c nen 2 208 5 ſaꝛd 
act. | : 

Actiox Immanant [in metaphyſicks] is an action that does not paſs 
from ine agent to _—_ ſubject, 5 urderftarc:ng, tninking, Ec. 

AcT:ox 1rarfeert = "ran is that which pales from one 

ubict to another, as ſtrixing. : i 
i ry or Mera! — [in ethicks] is a voluntary motion of a 
crcature capable of diſtinguiſhing good an evil; whoſe ctie& therefor: 
may be jufly imputed to the agent: Or, a moral action may be more 
fully defined to be whatever a man, endowed with the powers cf under- 
Banding and willing, with reſpett tothe end he ought to aun at, and the 
rale he 15 th regard in acting, reſolves, thinks, does, or eren omits to 
do, in ſuch a manner 25 to accountable for what 15 thus done, 
or omitted, and the conſequences thereof. The foundation, therefore, 
of moral action: is, that they are done knowingly and voluntarily. 
Did. de Trevoux, | | 

- Nec:/ary Aral Ac rioxs [in ethicks] are when the perſon, to whom 
the law or command is given, is bound abſolutely to periorm it by vir- 
tue of the law of the ſupcrior. 

A'cti0x5 morally good [in ethicks] ſuch as arc agrecable to the 

law. | | 

\cTroxs merally evil [in ethicks] are ſuch as are diſagreeable to the 
law, 

A virtuous AcTiox, is emblematically deſcribed by a man having a 
pleaſing aſpect, crowned with rays and a garland of Amaranthus ; in a 
coat of mail gilt, and over it an imperia mantle, ſhining with gold. 
In his right hand holding a lance, with which he kills a ſerpent, and in 
his left a book. With his left foot treading 2 a death's-herd. : 

Puantity of Ac riox [in mechanics] is uſed for the product of the 
maſs of a body, by its velocity, and by the ſpace it runs through. 

A*'crioxaBLE {from ain] that will bear an action, ora 


gally. | 
ö la law term] to proſecute one at lx. 
A criovak r, or Acrioxtsr, the proprietor of an action in public 
ſtoc ks or ſhare, or of a company. | I 
 Acrtita'T10x {from ite, Lat.] repeated and reiterated action in 
law. | CREED 
To A'cTwwaTtt {from afive] to render active. to actuate, to put 
Into activity. A word perhaps only uſed by Bacon. As ſnow is 
% aZoated by nitre. 
A'ctive [Ai, Fr. _ It. 2 5 - which has the 
er of acting, as oppoſed to paſſive ; buſy in acting, as oppoſed to 
| Lale; practical, not merely 1 in theory; nimble, quick, 
apt, or forward to act. IN 
AcrTive Principles {in chemiſtry] are ſpirit, oil and falt, ſo named, 


becauſe when their parts are briſely in motion, they cauſe action in 


AcTrve Poice {with grammarians] that voice of a verb which ſigni- 


fies action or doing, as lege, I read, audis, I hear. 

Acrr'vity, or A'crivexess [A it, Fr. afivita, It. afividat, 
Sp. of adiwitas, Lat.] nimbleneſs, readineſs or propenſity to act. 
Activity is more uſuai than aQtiveneſs. 

Sphere of Activity of a Bodj, is that fpace which furronnds it, fo 
far as the virtue or efficacy of it extends and produces any ſenſible ef- 
fe. 

A'cTiveLy [from afive] 1. Nimbly. 2. In an active ſenſe, in 


gramrur. 
Acro [old records] a coat of mail. 
A'ctox [ad@cur, Fr. attore, It. of actor, Lat.) 1. The doer of any 
thing. 2. One who acts ſome part, and repreſents ſome perſon upon 
the . | | 
AcTor [with civilians] an advocate or p! k | 
A“crxrss [africe, Fr. attrice, It. actriæ, Sp. of afum, Lat.] 1. A 
male that acts or does any thing. 
A'ctvar [a&uel, Fr. attzale, It. c&nuaiir, Lat.] compriſng action; 
ſomething not merely ſpeculative. | 
Actvar [in 8 a term uſed, as to be actual or in act, 
is ſaid of that which has a real exiſtence or being, and is underſtood in 
Oppoſition to potential. | | 
AcTvuaL Fire [with ſurgeons] that which burns at firſt touch, as 
fire itſelf, or ſearing irons. 
Acrux Iirr. or A'cTualxzss [afualite, Fr. attualita, It. of 
etzalis, Lat.] ftate or quality of being actual. 
_ A'crvrarLy ſaQueilement, Fr. attualnente, It.] really in act. 


Actua'rrz Nave:, a fort of brigantine, or light vefel at ſea, 


very light, being particularly contrived for ſwiftneſs and ex 
Cicero, in an epiltle to Atticus, calls a ſhip of ten banks 
e2Zuaricla., Danet's Axtig. | 
A'cTvary [attuario, 4 attuarius, Lat.] a clerk who regiſters the 
canons and ordinances of a convocation. 
To Acrrarz [of aum, Lat.] to bring into action, to move, to 
quicken, to ſtir up. . | 
Ac vos [from a?) having got powers of action. A word not 
— —— wont 5 
o A' cvu ATE face, Lat.] to ſharpen | to encreaſe ſharpneſs. 
Acu'ttarr — Lat.] having a ſting, or ſharp point. 
Acu'Ler {in botany] 1. The prickles or ſpines of plants of the 
thorny kind 2. In zoclogy, it is uſed in the ſingular number (acz- 
leus) for the ſcorpion, or the like. 


tion. 
rowers, 


A*'cunev. 1. A ſharp point. 2. —_— or ſharpneſs of wit. Lat. 


Acu'mixaTEd {acimrinatus, Lat.] ſharp-pointed. _ 

Acuru'xcTuRE, or AcueuU'xCTATION, a method of curing many 
diſeaſes by pricking ſeveral parts of the body with a needle, or inftru- 
ment of that form. Heier. 

Acv'se [with chemiſts] a liquor heightened, or made more piercing 
by a ſtronger, as ſpirit of wine quickens the juice of lemons. 

Acu“rE [aigu, Fr. acuto, It. aguds, Sp. acutus, Lat.] 1. Sharp- 
pointed, keen. 2. Sharp-witted, ſubtle. 3. Ingenious. 4. Vigo- 
rous in operation or effect. 2 

AcuTe Accent. See ACCENT. | 

AcrvTe {in wy is underftond of a found or tone, which is ſhrill 
or high, in reFeR of ſome other, in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 
gran. Sound, conſidered as acute and grave, f. e. in relation to 


it only in that cone, 


quickneſs of underſtanding. 3. 


and Sp. of adamantinus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to or made of diamond 


ching to another. 
2. A woman that acts on the Rage. | 


join body to body. 


_ oath. 


ADD 


quantity at d acute neh, coꝝſtr tes what we cal frre, the ſoundatic: 


of all harmony. There is no ſuch thing as a 2228 ſound, ab- 
ſolutely ſo called, they are only relations; to that the fame ſounds 
may be cither acute or grave, according t9 that other found they refer 
ta, or are compared with. The degree of gravity or acuteneſs, make 
ſo many tunes or tones of a voice or found. Grofineas's Mafic. Die. 

AcuT# Auge [in geometry] any angle kf. than a right angle; or 
containing leis than go degrees. | 

AcuTz angied Triangle {in trigonometry] a triangle which has aft 
angles acute. a . 

Acurt lngular Sci a Cone [in conic ſections] a term given 
to an ellipſis or oval ſgure by ancient geometricians, they conſidering 

the ſection of which by the axis is a triangle 
acute · angled at the ve: dex. 

AcvTe Diſeaſe [with phyſicians] a diſtemper that, by reaſon of its 
vehemence, ſoon comes to its height, and either abates or kills the 

dent. 
py == OEM from acute] 1. Sharpneſs. 2. Readineſs of wit, 

Vigour of an ſenſe. 4. Violence 
and criſis of a diſtemper. 5. Shrillnefs of ſoun X 

Acv'TrLy {of rut») ſharply, ſubtly, ingeniouſly. 

Acu'to [in muſic books] a direction to play or ſing high or ſhrill. 

— AcrRoLo'Gla [z22;2a: a, Gr. of a priv. and zxved., a noun ſub- 
ſtantive, from whence the adjective aufs & ts derived, which fignifics 
ric, proper, as oppoſed to the im or catachreſtic ſenſe of 
words] an improper way of ſpeaking; a bull. 

Av, at the beginning of 9 names, ſigniſies the fame 
with ad or apud with the Latins, ſo ache ſignifics at ſome ſtove, 
adbill, near or at ſome hill. a 
A. D. fas an abbreviation] ſignifies anno demin?, in the year of our 


cauſe Lord. 
on which an action may be founded ; puniſhable or amerciable le- 


_— [adaFur, Lat.] beaten or driven in by force. A word 
y uſcd. | | 

Abact [adagio, It. adagium, Lat.] a proverb or old ſaying. 
Abt, pertaining to a proverb, I ow wry | 

Ab AH, Ana'go, or Aro [in muſic books] denotes the loweſt = 
time, eſpecially if the word be twice repeared. | | 

Aba LES, Spanith military officers. In the laws of King Alphon- 
ſus the Adalides are ſpcken of as oficers, who conduct and manage the 
forces in time of war. Lopez repreſents them as a fort of judges, who 
decide the differences ariſing upon excurſions, the diſtribution of plun- 
der, &c. Dic. de Trevoux. LEES 

AvbamaxTt [iamant, Fr. adamante, It. diamante, Sp. adamaz, 
Lat. of a priv. and dana, Gr. to ſubdue; as if not to be ſubdued or 
broken] 1. A diamond, the hardeſt, moſt glittering and valuable of 
all precious ſtones. 2. Sometimes 'tis taken for a loadſtone. 3. Any 
thing impenetrably hard or indiſſoluble. See Drauond. | 

ADAMANTE'AN Of AdaMa'xTINE [from adamant, adamantino, It. 
hard. 2 Inflexible. - 
AvawaxTixE Tres, indiffoluble obligati 


AvamTEs [Fr. adamiti, It.] a ſect mentioned by St. Auſtin and 
Epiphanius; who, in order to unitate the ſtate of / before his 


f., were wont to attend naked at public worſhip, and (if not miſre- 
reſented by antiquity) would careſs the fair ſex in as public a manner. 
Richelet adds, chat this ſeR revived in Flanders and Germany about 

the beginning of the 15th century. 

Abau's Apple, a boſs or jut out in the throat ſo called. 2 

To Ana'et [adapter, Fr. adattare, It. adapto, Lat.] to make fit, 
to apply or ſuit one thing to another. | 

Io Aba'erartE 2 Lat.] to fit. 2 

Abarra rio [from adapt] act of fitting, the ſtate of fitneſs of one 


Ava'rT10n [from adart] act of fitting one thing to another. 
Abax [Ne, Heb. * 1 mighty] the twelfth month of the Jewiſh 
ear, which for the moſt part anſwers to part of February, and part of 
arch. Euxtorf ſays, it anſwers to our F ; t every 
« fourth year (by intercalztion) tis double; and goes by the name of 


4 adar the firſt, or adar the ſecond.” Buxt. Lexic. Chald. 


Aal cox, a gold coin of the Jews, in value ſifteen ſhillings ſterling. 
A'DARIDGE 5 chemiſtry] — Ba N 828 

Ana vs [as now adays] in theſe times. | Y 

To Apco'rroraTeE [adcorpors, Lat. of ad, to, and corpus, body] to 


ADcrEdCLliTa'te [2 law term] to purge one's ſelf of an offence by 
To Ano alt, Lat.] to join or put to any thing, either actually or 
mentally. 
A'vDaBLF, or AvviBLE {from add] that may be added. The lat- 
ter — is more analogical. 5 _ | 
Da, a river in Italy, riſing in the province of Bormia, and after 
paſſing through the Valteline and Milaneſe, falls into the Po, near 
remona. 
To Appe'craTE [addecimo, Lat.] to take tithes. 
= Appet'm [from deem] to deem, to account. A word now in 


Abb“ ra [aJ:Paya, Cr. ] inſatiable eating. =o, 
A'vper [ Even, Exxen, Aron, Naddne, from eixren, Sax. poi- 
ſon. adder, Du. atter, O. Ger. nattet, L. and H. Ger.] a dangerous 
erpent whoſe poiſon is deadly. Commonly adders and ſnakes are 
diſtinguiſhed. See VIr ER. 

Apper's Graſs. Skinner imagines this herb to be fo called from 
ſerpents lurking about it. 

ApbeR-Stung, a term uſed of cows, horſes, and other cattle, that 
I bit by any venomous reptiles or adders, a hedge-hog or 
ſhrew, Sc. 

AppeR's Tongue, an herb which has one ſingle leaf, in the middle of 
which is a ſmall ſtalk like the tongue of an , 

Abprx' Wort, an herb fo called, as it is imagined to cure the bite 
of a ſerpent. | 

— vos ORR, 

DDIBI'LITY m ardible) poſſibility of having continual addi- 
tion made to any 0m oh Loa, — this word. 

Abbolcz, or A'pzt [adepa, adeſe, Sax. aſcia or aſce, It. 


arne le, 


Sp. 


ADE 


Sp ] a cooper's inſtcument to or cut with. The latter is a cor- 
* of the former word. Ih blade of the addice is made thin 
and arching, and is put athwart the handle, as that of the ax is ſet pa- 
rallel thereto ; the being ground to a baſil on its infide to its 
outer edge. f 

To — 1 . of 222 22 12 to ap- 

ve, Lat.] to give one's up wholly to a thing; to apply ones 
— wholly * It is mile oh in a bad — ; 

ADDICTEDNESsS, _— condition or quality of being ad- 
dicted 


Abpicrion Caddictio, 
the ſtate of being given up. . 
Appi'TauesT [additamentum, Lat.] a thing added; an advance, 


an encreaſe. ; 
AvviTamenTs [with phyficians] things added anew to the ordina- 

ry ingredients in any compoſition. | 
ApviTawtxTs [with chemiſts] any thing added to a menſtruum 

for the rendering it more efficacious to open and diſſolve any mixed 


33 tox [Fr. adiixine, It. addicion, Sp. of additio, Lat.] 1. An 
adding. 1 or putting to any thing. 2. The itſelf. 


1. The act of giving up one's ſelf. 2. 


Abbrriox [in arithmetic] a rule by which ſeveral numbers are ad- 
ded , that their total ſum may be found out, as 2 and 2 
make four, Sc. 


Simple AvviT1ON [in arithmetic] is the collecting ſeveral numbers 
which expreſs things of the ſame kind into one ſum, as pounds, ſhil- 


„ pence, miles, yards, c. 
3 Abbrrion [in arithmetic] is the ſumming or adding up 
ings of different names or kinds, as pounds, ſhillings, pence. 
Apvp1T1ox [of degree] the fame as names of dignity, as duke, 
earl, Sc. 5 f 4 | 
Abbiriox [in algebra] is performed by joini 
tities | reſerving their proper ſigns, and the peculiar fign or 
mark of addition, which is + and is always ſuppoſed to belong to the 


quantity following it; thus if to 4a, you add 45 «, the ſum is 


a + 45 a. 
» 8 [additionalir, Lat.] what is added over and above. 
ApvpiT1IO0Na'LEs [in civil law] addition terms or propoſitions to be 
added to the former 8 | | 
Abbt“ rions [of eſtate, or quality] in a law ſenſe, are yeoman, 
_ gentleman, eſquire, Oc. | | 
Apptrioxs [of place] as ſuch a of London, Briſtol, Qc. 
A'pvrrory [from additzs, Lat.] that which adds to any thing. 
_ AXA'vpiTur, ſomething to be added to another. | 
Abort [of abel, Sax. a diſcaſe, or of adlian, Sax. to be ſick, or 
perhaps from j del. Sax. barren, unproductive] empty or rotten, com- 
monly ſaid of eggs that produce no chick, though laid under the hen: 
and hence it is applied to a brain that yields nothing. e 
To ApbLE, to render addle, rotten, or barren. 
To Avpre ſedlean, Du. a reward] to earn: N. C. 
ApvLe, the dry lees of wine. 


AprLe-teaded, or ApbLe-pated, empty-ſculled, ſilly, ſtupid ; hav- 


ing addle- brains. | 
| o Appovu'Lce, or to AppuLct [ a1deucir, Fr. of ad, and dulcis, Lat 
addulcire, It. addulcir, Sp.] 1. To ſweeten. 2. To ſoften. A word 
now diſuſed. 
Avopee'ss [cf addrefſe, Fr. adrifſo, Sp.] 1. Suitable and dextrous 
behaviour in the mana t of an affair, prudent conduct. 2. A ſhort 
remonſtrance or petition made by a parliament. 3. A verbal ap- 


lication in the way of perſuaſion or petition, or dedication to a per- 


| ſon. 4. Courtſhip. $5. Manner of carrying one's ſelf in company. 
6. Manner of directing a letter. This laſt is uſed in the mercantile ſtile, 
and is borrowed from the French. | 

To Apprtss [of adrefſer, Fr. particularly in form to the king] 1. 


| To prepare for uſe. 2. o make ready, to prepare one's ſelf for any 
a > To preſent a petition to. 4. To make application to a 


_ perſon: without a prepoſition, ſometimes with the particle 
to, ſometimes with the reciprocal pronoun. 9 9 9 | 
 AppressER [from addreſs] one who addreſſes. 

Appus'zep, created, made, as an addubbed knight. 
 Avpu'cexT [ adducens, Lat.) drawing or leading to. 
1 ys en on to, and -_ to — | 
brin ard, cloſe, or together, of the body to 
which they are fixed. As, | W of 
Appucrtor Oculi [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the eye, ſo called 
from the drawing the pupil or apple of the eye towards the noſe; the 
ſame is called bibitorius, hack it direfts the eye towards the cup 
when a perſon is drinking. 
AoppucTor Pollicis [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing in common 
with the abductor indicis, aſcending obliquely to its inſertion, at the 
upper part of the firſt bone of the thumb. Its uſe is to bring the thumb 

nearer to the foreſinger. 3 

Abduc rox Pollicts Pedis [in anatomy] a muſcle of the great toe, 
ariſing from the lower parts of the os cuneiforme tertium, and is inſert- 
ed into the oſſa ſeſamoidea of the 174 toe, being oppoſite laterally to 

2 acer Follicis pedis. Its uſe is to bring 

reſt. 
| _ Avppvero'sts [with anatomiſts] ſuch muſcles as to, cloſe, 
or draw together, any of the body to which they are joined, 

Apta, a province of Annian, on the eaſt coaſt of Africa. 
A'pes [in commerce] the name of a large Egyptian weight, uſed 

| principally for rice, and conſiſting of 210 okes, each of three rotelas, a 

weight of about two drams leſs the Engliſh pound; but this is no 

2 weight, for at Roſetto the adeb is only 150 okes. Pecect's 
bt. 

| DE'CAT15T, [from & priv. and dre, Gr. to decimate] one not 
decimated, one who is againſt paying tithes. 

A'pt1, the capital town of Adea, in the county of Annian, in Af- 
| Tica, ſituated 300 miles ſouth of Moco. Latitude 8“ oo' N. longi- 
tude 44 O E. | 
Irons [Sp-] the deputy of a province for a king; a ge- 

ADE'LING adelinx, Sax. of ædel, excellent, and linz, a fon, or 


* a diminutive termination, g. d. a young excellent perſon] 
= 2, | 


together the quan- 


nor exceeding it in an 


draw] thoſe that 


great toe nearer to 


is the 120 and laſt of their year. This month being Pa ola: 


ADH 


a title of honour among the Engliſh Saxons, belonging proper!y to the 

heir- apparent to the crown. Thus Edward the Confeijor being wity.- 

out iflue, and deſigning Edgar for his heir, called him 4deling. 
Ave'teniDes aan Gr.] a kind of palm tree, whoſe fruit 


has the taſte of figs. | 
Abz'urriox fn civil law, of ademptam ſup. of aims; of ad, to, 
and emo, to P e] the act of taking from, revocation, prixation. 
A'ves [aon, Gr. with anatomiſts] 1. A glandule or kernel in ar: 
animal 3 alſo a ſwelling in the groin ; the fame as bubo. 
Apex, a port town of Arabia Felix, in Afia, ſituated a little to the 
- of 1 ſtraits of Babelmandel. Latitude 120% oo' N. Longitude 
o oo E. 
Aptno'crapny [of ad a gland, and yeaPn, Gr. a writing or de- 


_— a treatiſe, or deſcription of the glands. 
DENO!'DEsS [of aim, a ule, and .-, Gr. ſhape] an epithet 
ied to the proſtatæ. 


Apeno'sus ab/ceſſus [with furgeons] a hard, untipe tumour or 
ſwelling, which ; from — viſciditĩes; it has the appeat- 
ance of a gland, although in parts free from them. 


Apz'ox [among the Romans] a goddeſs to whom they aſcribed the 
care and tutelage of young chi 3 whoſe charge was, that when 
the child could go well, it ſhould go to the mother, and make much 
of her. Mammea, the mother of the emperor Antoninus, built her a 
ſumptuous edifice at Rome. 

Abox — the Romans] a 
acceſs, 7. e. for going to a perſon or place. Lat. 
| —_— A, Or ADDEPHAGIA [alPaya, Gr.] an eating to the 
Abers, fat, tallow, greaſe. Lat. : 

Avpeys [with anatomuits] the fat of the body, differirg ſrom pin- 
guedo, or ſuet, which is a ſubſtance thicker, harder, and more curthy. 

Ape'er, thorougly ſkilled in any thing, one well vericd iu ay 
matter. | 
Avpe'eTick [adepticus, Lat.] eaſily or ſlightly gotten. 

Ape'ers, or Ab rrirs [from adeptus, of adipiſcer, Lat. to get or 
obtain] 5. 4. the obtaining tons of art, alchemiſte, who by great la. 
bour 8 induſtry, are ſaid (by ſome of the profeſſion) to have diſ- 
covered the ſecret of tranſmuting metals, or making the grand <!::.;-, 
called the philoſopher's ſtone. One compleatly verſed in the W 
ſecrets of an art, quaſi adeptus artem, though originally applied 
— it is now to other 1 Y 

'DEQUATE [ adequatio, It. adequads, Sp. o quatus, Lat.) equal, 
even 2 — ſomething equal to or co- extended with an 
ther, commonly with the particle zo. 

To be A'pequars, is to be every way equal, as to capacity, e- 
tent of power, and all other properties; neither falling thor: of it. 


s worſhipp:d for liberty of 
at PPS vert) 


pare. | 
— to Mr. Locke) ſuch ideas or concep- 


_ Avtquarks Ideas 
1 repreſent the antetypes of original images, which th: 


tions as perfectly 


mind ſuppoſes them to be taken from, and which it intends them to 


ſtand for, and whereto it refers them. 
A'deqQuaTELY [from adequate] in an exact proportion, ſometimes 
_ the particle 70. 3 41 Is 
'DEQUATENESs [of adzquatus, Lat.] 1. Equality, exact proportion, 
2. Condition of wa adequate. Os 
A'ves [a8ns, of a priv. and i, Gr. to ſee, becauſe of its invifiti!i- 
ty, that fi us region in which departed ſpirits were ſuppoſed tu 
reſide] the god of that region itſelf, or the inviſible world. In which 
ſenſe that clauſe of the apoſtolic creed is now generally underſtocd. 
« He deſcended into hell.“ See Herr. 
 Avpeseo'T a Lat. of « priv. and &:o7oruS-, or d, 
Gr. an abſolute lord or monarch} not deſpotick, not domin-criny. 
Ades$SENA'RIL, a religious ſet, one of whoſe tenets is, that Jeſus 
Chriſt is really preſent in the euchariſt; but in a manner different trum 
9 the Romaniſts _ De 1 | 
DFE'CTED edtus, | to, and Fadtus, Lat. made] con pound- 
; or > (6 eng te x9 J con-pv 
DFECTED Equations [in ra] compounded equations. 
Abr — y [of 2 to, cr filius, Lat. a fon] adoption of x 


Apna'ropa [in botany] the Malabar nut. The leaves grow oh- 
poſite : the cup of the flower is oblong, and conſiſts of one Icaf ile 
flower is monopetalous, of an anomalous figure, and conftils of two 
lips: the uppermoſt is crooked, and is raiſed in form of an arch: the 
uppef lip is divided into three ſegments, and hangs downward: : th: 
ovarium becomes the fruit, which is in form of a club, and is di 
vided into two cells, in which are contained flat, heart-thaped ſccd. 
Miller. | 

To Apurz'rs ſathborr:, Lat. adherer, Fr. aderire, It.] 1. To fiici: 
faſt. 2. To cleave to, to hold faſt together. 3. To take purt with, . 
in a party or opinion. Eg 

Apue'rexce, or Apnxt'rexcy [adberence, Fr. adrrenxg. It. of a. 
herens, Lat.] a ſticking cloſe to the intereſts or opinions of others; te 
nacity, quality of ſticking to any thing. . 

Apne'rexT [from a:therens, Lat. of ad, to, and Hr, to f.. 
ſticking to a thing, united with it. 

An Apne'rxext [adberent, Fr. aderente, It. adberenec, Sp. 
adberens, Lat.] one who adheres to a party, a ſtickler for it; 
vourer or follower. 

Apne'rex [from adhere] a perſon who adheres. 

Abur'siox [aderione, It. adbaſfio, Lat.] the act or ſtate 0 
or ſticking unto. Adheſion to a natural body is uted, aid 2d. th, 


to a party; but ſometimes promiſcuouſly. 


Apnesiox, or Ap1trExcE [in natural philoſophy ] ente fy, 
ſtate of two bodies, which are joined and faſtened to each viney, 9! 


by the mutual interpoſition of their own parts, or the cαν 
external bodies 


Apue'sive [from adb;ſion} of a ſlicking tenacious nature; gonietelty 
with the particle . 6 5 
A“Dbnua, or Abena [7. e. ſacrifices, Aral. ] a felt hene 


which 
J a! 
tined for the ceremouics, which the pilgrims obter: c at Mea, topos 
its name from thence ; for the u 1% eng le nun 


hometans celebrate on the 12 day of the month Dagan eng, 


4 FX" ” 5 
— * » . I E . 
or i lis 


n 


aD 

On that day they ſacrifice with great ſolemnity at Mecca, and no where 
elſe, a has which is called & the Came name as the feſtival. The 
Turks commonly call this feftival the greatBeiram, to diitinguiſh it 
from the lefler, which ends their fait, and which the chriſtians of the 
| Levant call the Eafter of the Turks. 'This feſtival is alſo called in the 
Arabic, jaum al-corban, i. e. Obtation ; or ido-adbbd, i. e. ſeaſt of fa- 
crifices ; for any pilgrim may offer that day as many ſheep as he pleaſes. 
The Mahometans, in order to the celebrating this feſtival, go out of 
Mecca into a village called Mina or Muna, and there, ſometimes, ſa- 
crifice a camel. Oberbelat“ : Bibl. Orient. and Reland de Relig. Ma- 
hom. | 
To Apnr'arT [adhibitus, of adliles, Lat.] to take to, to apply to. 

Aung To [from adbibit, Lat.] an application to. : 

Av; a'cexcy {from 1 adjacee, Lat.] 1. State of lying near 
to 2. The thing itſelf lying. | 

Avpja'cext [Fr. adjacente, It. adjacers, Lat.] lying near to, bor- 
dering upon. | a 

Mr Gr. a compound of a priv. and Nau to 
moiſten] the maiden-hair, ſo called, becauſc its leaves take no 
wet. See MarDEN-HarR. 


Avia'ruora [a compound of ps and S. apife, Gr. to admit 
c 


of a diſtinction or difference; and the ſame etymology ſerves for the 
following words] things indifferent ; neither commanded nor forbidden, 
which, while they are ſuch, perſons are at liberty to do, or not do. 
Abia'ruontsr, a moderate or indifferent perſon. 
 AviaynortsTs, a name given, in the 16th century, to thoſe Luthe- 
rans, who adhered to the ſentiments of Melanchton, and afterwards to 
thoſe who ſubſcribed the interim of Charles V. ot, 
Ap1a'ynorOUs, indifferent. : 3 | 
Abiarnoaous Spirit [according to Mr. Boyle] a neutral, indifferent 
\ kind of ſpirit, diſtilled by him from tartar and ſome vegetables, which 
ſpirit was neither acid, vinous, nor urinous. 
| Apia'erory, indifferency, a fort of cafinefs or cool inclination, as 
to the choice of one thing before another; cool affection or behaviour 
towards another perſon. | f 
Abiarxzv'sTia [aM, of a, and Same, Gr. to perſpire] 
a breathing through the pores of the body. 
To Avjt'cT [from adjefum, ſup. of acjicio, from ad, to, and jacie, 
to throw] to ſuper · add, to join or throw to ſomething elſe. 
AvjecTt1'Tiovs Mort, a work or building, Sc. added to another, 
chrowyu in on the reſt. | | 


Abs crio [ade ie, Lat.] 1. The aft of adding, 2. The thing 


to another. | 
Noun A'pjEcTive [adjefif, Fr. adiicttive, It. adjefive, Sp. of ad- 
jecti vum, Lat. with grammarians] a word which only ſets forth the 
manner of a thing or — and which requires a noun ſubſtantive 
to be added to it, to render the ſenſe intelligible. - 
Aadjecti ves in Englii are liable to no manner of change or variation 
{the very eaſy compariſon alone excepted) and vet the ſenſe is full as 
clear, as where they are clogged with an infinity of different termina- 
tions, as in the Latin, the German, and all the northern tongues: 
and the ſame may be ſaid of our articles, which are r adjectives; 
which contributes very much to facilitate the learning of our Engliſh 
grammar by foreigners. 
 Avje'crivELy, in an adjective ſenſe, in the manner of an adjective. 
Avit'u [from à Dieu, Fr.] farewel, God be with you. | 
Apjicia'Lis Cana, or ADjiclaLEs Ejulz, ſolemn banquets or feaſts 
which the Romans made at the conſecration of their pontifices, or on a 
day of publick rejoicing. Danet's Arntig. | | 
A pic, a great river in Italy, which riſing in Tyrol, runs ſouth by 


Trent, then eaſt by Verona, in the territory of Venice, and falls into 


the gulph of Venice, to the north of the mouth of the Po. 

Av ixqQuirExDUM {in law] a judicial writ, ing inquiry 
do be made concerning any matter about a cauſe that in the 
2 for the execution of juſtice. 

o Apjoi's [adjrindre, Fr. aggiungere, It. of adjungo, Lat.] to 
Join to, to lie next to, or neighbouring. | 

To Abpjoꝰ ux x [ adjeurner, 5 r. of ad, and jour, Fr. a day, aggiornare, 
It.] 1. To put off to another day, mentioning that day. 2. To make 
98 8 | 
DJOU'RNMENT ia ere [a law term] an appointment of a day, 
when the juſtices in "TY to ſit — | 
ApDjoURXMENT [in common law] the putting off any court or meet- 
ing, andthe appointing it to be held again at another time or place. 
Apiyo'sa MEMBRAaXA [with anatomiſts] a membrane which in- 
cloſes the cellulæ adipoſæ, or a number of holes or cells full of fat; but 
more particularly that in which the kidneys are wrapt 


up. | 
Apiros Jena {with anatomiſts] a vein which ariſe from the de- 
ending Gang of the cava, and ſpreads itſelf on the coat and fat, co- 
'S 


vcring ; 

Avrros® Cellulz [with anatomiſts} a certain number of little cells 

or holes, full of fat. | 

© Apiro'n DuPzs [with anatomiſts] certain veſſels of an animal 

body, which convey the adeps or fat into the interſtices of the muſcles 

or that are between the fleſh and the ſkin. | 
pirosus, or A birous [adipoſus, Lat.] full of adeps or fat, 


eaſy. 

A'pirsa {a%a, Gr.] medicines or juleps to quench thirſt. 

ApirsA'THEON [Ade, Gr.] a kind of branchy ſhrub full of 
thorns and prickles. 

Aprratv [in law} a value or price {et on things loft, as a com- 
penſation to the owner. 

Apireg tTzax [adirt;jan, in the Arabian writers] a ince of 
Perſia, in Aſia, of the ancient Media, bounded on — b 
the ince of Ghilan, on the eaſt by the Caſpian ſea, on the fuck 
by the province of Erac-Agemi (i. e. the Perſian Erac) and Curdiſlan, 
the ancient Afſyria, and on the weſt by Turcomania. 

A'piT [adite, It. aditus, Lat.] a paſſage or entry, the ſhaft or en- 
trance into a mine. 

; 2 [from aditum, ſup. of adec, to go to] a going or coming 
nigh to. | 1 

To Apjv'pes [aggiudicare, It. adjudicar, Sp. e Fr. adjudico, 
Lat.] 1. To give judgment or ſentence in a court of juſtice, with 7 be- 
fore the perſon. 2. To award, to ſentence, 3. Simply to determine. 


A 
A D M 
Ad;juai. rio [Fr. ggiadicagione, It. adjudicatic, Lat.] judg- 
ment or decree in a court ot juſtice, : 

To Abju'vicartE [aggiudicare, It. aFudico, Lat.] to adjudge, to 
award by a decifive ſentence. 5 

To Anzu'carte [odjage, Lat.] to yoke or couple to. 

A'vjumexT [adjumentom, Lat.] help, relict. 

A'vjuncT S Lat.] 1. Something adherent to another, 
though not eflentially belonging to it. Sometimes, though ſeldom, 
the perſon adjoincd. 

ApjrxcT | adint, Fr. aggiunte, It. a jute, Sp. of adjunfu:, Lat.] 
joined to, immediately following upon any thing. 

ApjuxcT ſincivil concerns] a collegue or fellow officer, aſſociated 
to another, to aſliſt him in his office, or to overſee him. 

Apjuxcrt [with logicians] a quality which belongs to any thing as 
its ſubjett; as greennels to gras, heat to fire, Se, | | 

Avyjuxcr {in philoſophs } is the addition of a thing not abſolutely 
neceſſary to its exiſtence ; that is, the ſubject may die without it, and 
yet remain of the ſame nature that it was before : or it is that mode which 
may be ſeparated or aboliſhed from its ſubjett; thus ſmoothneſs, 
roughneſs, blackneſs, whiteneſs, motion or reſt, are acjundts to a 
bow! ; for theſe may be all changed, and yet the body remain a bowl 
ſtill : learning, jullice, folly, ſickneſs, health, are the adjands of a 
man: motion, ſquareneſs, or any particular ſhape or ſize, are the ad- 
Jjuntt; of the body. | | 

Some divide the adjun#; into abſolute, which agree to the whole 
thing, without any limi ation: thus the paſſions are abſolute adjun2s of 
a mun—and limited, wich only agree to their ſubject in ſome certain 


part thereof: thus man only thinks, confidered as to his mind; only 


grows, as to his body. Did. de Treveux. Watts's Logic. | 
Aozvuncrs [in rhetoric, Ec. ] are cer:ain weres or things added to 
others; to ampliſy the difcourſe, or augment its force. | 
Apjuxcrs {in phyfc] qualitics, ditpoſitions, and ſymptoms an- 
nexed to a diſcaie. | i. 
ApjuzcTs [in ethick;] popularly called circumſtances, are feven, 
and contained m 3 4 . 8 * | 
Ons, quid, ubi, quibus auxilits, ur, , 3 
In which e quis 4 che perſon; guid, the A. ubi, the 
place; guibas auxilits, the inftruments ; cur, the efficient cauſe and 
end; quomeds, the manner how; and grande, the time. Chanwin's 
Lex. 3 | | 
 AdjuxcTs, or Ab joirs, in the royal academy of ſciences at Pa- 
ris, denote a claſs of members, attached to the pop of particular - 
ſciences. They were created in 1716, in lieu of the elevès: they are 
twelve in number; two for geometry, two for mechanics, two for 
aſtronomy, two for anatomy, two for chemiſtry, and two for botany. 
The eleves not taken into this eſtabliſhment, were admitted on the 
foot of ſupernumerary adjun#s. Fontenel. Hifi. Acad. Scienc. 
Avju'xcTion [adjondion, Fr. of adjunfis, Lat.) 1. A coupling 
or joining to. 2. thing coup | 
Apju'xcTive, 1. He that joins. 2. The thing joined. Jabaſen. 
Apjuxcrive [adjunfivus, Lat.] joined to. 
Ap jura Regis " term] a writ lying for the king's clerk againft 


one, who went about to put him out of poſſeſſion, to the prejudice of 


the title of the king in right of his crown. 

Apjura'TiON [Fr. aggiurazione, It. adjuracicn. Sp. adjuratio, Lat.] 
1. An earneſt and folemn of an to another. 2. The 
ROD Lat. adjurer, F 7 ſs an oath to 

o Apju're [adjare, Lat. wrer, Fr.] 1. To unpoſe an to 
be taken by m__— preſcribing the form E, or, in God's name, 


to put a perſon to his oath. 2. To command an evil ſpirit to quit its 


— 70 the force of . n 1.7 
o Apju'sT | aggiuftare, It. ajuftar, Sp. adjufter, Fr.] 1. To make 
fit. 2. To ſet 12 To . 3. To com- 
pole or determine a difference. To make conformable, with to before 
the thing to which the conformity is made. 

Apju"sTMENT [ ajuftement, Fr. aggir/iimento, It.] 1. A determina- 
tion. 2. A regular ſettlement. 3. The fiate of being regulated. 

A'd;UTANT [aſulant, Fr. adjutante, It. cguaante, Sp. of adjutars, 
Lat.] one who afliſts or helps a ſuperior officer in a regiment of fol- 
diers, diſtributing their pay, exerciſing the men when in a collective 
body, and overiecing the puniſhment of delinguenes. 

ADjuTanT General [in an army] one who attends the general of 


an army, to be his aſſiſtant in affairs of council, adyice, Ec. 


To Apjv'te [from acjutum, ſup. of acjurs, of ad, to, and jaws, 
to help] to be aſſiſting. A word not in uſe fince B. Johnſon's time. 
Apjvro'ziuu [in the medicinal art] a means of cure, ſubſervient 


to others of more importance. 


ApjuToriun [with — the bone of the arm uſually called 
2 ſo named 42 ts ys = in 5 up the arm. 
JuU'Tory [adjuforins, Lat.] aiding ing, helping. | 
ApjuTory oh [in 1. reaching — the ſhoul- 
ders to the elbows. | e 
| OI 7 Lat. ache riding, aſſiſting 
| DJUVANT UVans, | | . | 
e P's lin ry) = Bk as are ſubſervient to the 
principal cauſes. 
To Avp'juvrarte [from ache, Lat.] to forward. 
To A'brE. 22 1 — FAY 
Av Laxcum [law term] at large. Lat. 
— [from meaſure] the meaſuring any thing exactly 
. 


T E common law] a writ lying for the bringing 
e to reaſon, w more than their or ſhare, whic 
takes effect in two caſes. * wy 

ADXEASUREMEXST [of dower] is when the widow of the deceaſed, 
holds from the heir or his guardian, more, under pretence of her 
dower, than ſhe has a juſt title to. wire 

ADMEASUREMEXNT [of paſture] is when any of them, who have 
common of paſture, overcharge the common paſture, lving between 
them, that have the right of it belonging to their freeholds and neigh- 
bourhood, with more cattle than they ought. 

 AdviExSURA TION, admeaſurement, the ad of meting out to each 
his proper ſhare, | 


Adx“. 


ADM 


r. is the uſual abbreviation for Adminiſtrator. LY 
— her [adminicale, O. Fr. of adminiculum, Lat. in law] a 
term uſed in ſome ancient fumes for ald, help, Sapyart, frcoor. As 
n 1. Blount's Law Did. 


Apmwmicue [in civi E | 
ApminicLE | ] Bs to the attributes or 
ornaments w ith Juno 1s medals. Dic. de Tre- 


Vo. : | .* „ . „ % 
To Apwit'nisTER [adminifirer, Fr. adminiſfirare, Te. adminiftrar, 


admizifiro, Lat.] 1. To do ſervice for. 2. To dif or give. 3. Io 
— ield, to ſupply. 5. To act with ſomewhat 
of ſubordination in an as to the ent, or ad- 


ey — cp 5» — yſick. 6. To act 
as adminiſtrator in the ſpiritual court. E 
To Apur'misTRATE [from adminifratum, ſup. of adnicifiro] to 
1 dr or perk 
ADMINiSTRA'TION 7 adminifiragione, It. adminiftracion, Sp. ad- 
1 jo, Lat.] 1. The management of ſome affair or employment. 
2. active or executive part of civil go 3. The per- 
— 2 — Fobnſon. 4. The or exhibiting the 
Av TRATION [in civil law] the diſpoſing of the eſtate or ef- 
8 without a will, in order and with deſign to 
ive an account 
— AbnNISTRA'TIVE 


ApunnsTz a'ror [adniniffrateur, Fr. adminiſtratore, It. * 


S , Lat. in common law] a perſon 


the goods, &c. ho died without making a will, com- 

| — charge by — for which he is accountable as 
an executor. DE | | 

4 AI lity] one who has the management of pub- 

affairs, inſtead of a . 

ApumrsTzaTor {in religion] he who adminiſters facred rites. 

AowmtsTzA'TaZ [in civil law] ſhe who has the goods of a 

and power of an adminiſtrator committed to her 


* Apurmterza'ronzmy fof adninifret and fp, a termination fig- 
nifying office} the office of an adminiſtrator 


Abra {Fr. adnirabile, Sp. of admirabilis, Lat.] 1. De- 
ſerving admiration, marvellous, wonderful. 2. Good, rare, 
| ied both to perſons and things always in a good ſenſe. : 

MIRABILITY, or ADMIRABLENESS [adnirabilitas, Lat.] admi- 


ration, or neſs, wonderfulneſs. | 
___ A'punnaBLY, wonderfully, excellently. | | 
Aba [amiral, Fr. ammiraglio, It. almirdnte. Sp. almeyrante, 
Port. derived, as ſome fay, from amir in Arabic, a governor, and 
At, Gr. the ſea] a principal officer of the crown, who has the go- 
vernment of the navy in chief, and thence ſtiled Lord High-Admiral ; 


ede the chief commander of any diſtin& ſquadron or num- 


 maſt-head of his 
Vice Abu at, another of the three principal officers of the royal 
navy, that commands the ſecond ſquadron, and carries his flag in his 
* -head 


1 with the arms of his country, in the mizen-top- 
p. 


„ in divers of the kingdom, with judges and marſhals ſubor- 
= to him, for the exerciſing of juriſdiction in maritime affairs, 
within his reſpective limits: There are upwards of twenty vice- 
admirals ; and, from their deciſions and ſentences appeal lies to the 
_ of admiralty in London. Chamberlain's Preſent State of Eng- 


ApuiraL Lews, the civil laws, by which all cauſes are determined 
in the admiralty court. . N 

Abu alsutr [from admiral] the office of an admiral. i 
A'pmtaiTY Court [admirautt, emmirants, Fr. ammiraglito, It. 
: 7 Sp. ] the chief court at London of the lord high admiral, 
erected . yo .. © 


maritime controverſies, trial of malefactors for 


_ crimes committed on the high ſea, Cc. 

ApwraLTY Office, an office near Whitehall, wherein are tranſacted 
all maritime affairs belongirg to the juriſdiction of the lord high ad- 
miral, for which purpoſe he, or the lords commiſſioners of the admi- 

ralty, meet on certain days, for the management of the navy, 
the determination of all cauſes (which at ent are and de- 
cided at Doctor's Commons, or the Old 5 civil and criminal, 
committed at fea, and the puniſhment of their dependants and offi- 
cers, for neglect of duty, or other irregularities ; and unto whom be- 
longs the nomination of admirals, captains, and other officers on 
board his majeſty's ſhips of war. Burchet's Naval Hift. Stow's Survey. 
Ann Trion [Fr. ammirazione, It. admiracion, Sp. of admiratio, 
Lat.] wonder. It is generally in a good ſenſe. 
Apwira'Tive, of or pertaining to admiration. 8 
To Amen [admirer, Fr. ammirare. It. admirar, Sp. of admi- 
ror, Lat.] 1. To behold with wonder, to be ſurpriz d at, or won- 
der ly. 2. Sometimes to regard with love in familiar language. 
pt very rarely uſed in a bad ſenſe. When neuter, it has the par- 
4 | 


Avurzts [from admire] the that admires. 
ApwrrincLY _ admire] in the manner of admiration. 
— [from admifſſum, ſup. of admitto, Lat.] that may be 


Apur's 408, or Apur'TTaxce [Fr. of adio. Lat.] 1. The at 
i bein admitted. 


by the ; the biſhop having exa- 
ble, ſays, admitta te habilem, It 


to a void benefice 
| mined the clerk, and finding him a 


[adninifrativar, Lat.] pertaining to admini- 


muring. a whiſpering to any one. | 


—_— the admiral of the third ſquadron in a royal fleet, 


9 Apuizai, is alſo an officer appointed by the court of admi- 


into oblong heads. 


ADO 


is properly the ordinary's declaration; that he accepts of the pteſ- 
ber t9 the cure of that church to which he is preſenzed. Cote 
- 344- 


To Abt r, or to AputT of {adnettre, Fr. anmmettere, It: admitsr; 
Sp. admitto, Lat.] 1. To receive to. 2. To grant entrance. 3 o 
ſuffer or permit, to enter an office. 4. Io allow of a poſition, 
or any thing elſe in ; it has ſometimes the particle of: 
| _ [or allow] it be fo. * 

M1'TTABLE [perhaps adi tible is better adr:it) tha: ma 
be admitted. " ; ” 
 AptTTE'xDo Clerico, a writ granted to a clerk, who has recovered 
his right of preſentation againſt che biſhop in the common bench 

ADMITTERDo ## Szciuz [in law] a writ for aſſocisting ſeveral per- 
ſors to juiticcs of affize, who have been appointed before. 

To Av'mix [vi ad, to, and ef, of eee] to mix togethe-. 

ApuixTron [admixtio, Lit. in phy fie] the mingling of any two 
or more ſpecies together to unite them. 

ApurxTURE, 1. The att of mixing 2. The thing mizcd. 

To Apuo'xisn [ammenire, It. auf, Sp. erf au, or monizert, 
Sax. admene», Lat. of ad, to, and me, th warn] 1. To warn of x 
fault, to adviſe, to put in mind of ſome duty, to cchort. 2. To re- 
prove gently ; with /, or agaz- ff, but the latter is more rare. 

 Apmo'nisate [trom adronijo] a warver z he that puts auy other 
in mind of his duty or f. ults. | 

Agwmont'TiON, or Apato'x1SBMEST Fr. of a Lor, ame- 
nitione, It. umoneſ{nc:vn, Sp.] 1. A giving warning of duty, or advice. 
2. Reproof given gently tor faults. Admoniſhment i t l. died. 

Apmoxt"rioxtk [from admoniticn] a free admonither, a vage 
warner, a liberal adviter ; a coĩned and cant word of Hook: r's, in 
ridicule of his opponents the Calviniſts. | 

Apwotrrory [from admonitorius, Lat.] admoniſting, warning 


tly. | 
To don [of ad, to, and moves, to move] to bring or move one 


thing to another. 


Apno'vexT [admovens, Lat.] moving to. 


Apwuznura'TION, [of ad, and murmaro, to murmur] a mur- 


* 


Abxasck'x ria, or Apna'ra [with anatomiſts] branches tba: 
ſprout out of the main ſtock, as the veins and arteries. 

ApNxASCENTIA, or AbxaTa [with botaniſts] thoſe excreſcencics, 
which grow under the earth, as ia the lily, narciſſus, hyacint , Cc. 
which afterwards become true roots. | 

AdxaTa Tunica (in anatomy] the common membrane or coat of 
the eye; which ariſing from the full, adheres to the external part of 
the tunica cotnea, leaving a round hollow ſpace forward, that de vi- 
ſible ſpecics may paſs there. To which another nameleſs chat, made 
up of the tendons of thoſe muſcles which move the eve, is joined. It 
is called alſo albuginea and conjunctiva. 

Apx1!'cnitep [old law} annulled. made void, l. ght to nothing. 
Abdwi'niLATrED — Lat.] reduced to nothing, fruſtrated. 

Apxu'BiLaTED [admbilatus, Lat.] dai kued or Couded. 

A' do, or A'pot [from, ts de, a mode copied !rom the French, as 
in their affaire for a faire] ſtir, noiſe, pains ; as much a dee; ſome- 
times with about. It is generally uſed in a ludicrous jenfe, as import- 
ing more ſtir about a thing than it deſerves. | 

Ad ocro [i. e. by eight] to ſome ancient philoſophers ter med the 
ſuperlative degree, becauſe they accounted no degree x the eighth, 
according to their method of diſtinguiſhing accidents or qualities. 

AvpoLe'scexce, or AvoLE'scexcy' [Fr. atleſeenta, It. avaiiſcen- 
cia, Sp. of adoleſcentia, Lat.) the flower of youth, the ſtate of young 
— from twelve years of age to twenty one in women; and from 

ourteen to twenty five or thirty in men; or it is that period of a 
perſon's age, that infancy ſucceeds when puberty commences, and 
terminates at his full growth. | 

Apo'xat [according to ſome, derived from u, the baſis or foun- 
dation, becauſe God is that by which every thing is ſuſtained ; but 
the moſt natural derivation of it ſeems to be from . to judge or 
govern] one of the names of God. The Jews, who, either out of 
reſpect or ſuperſtition, do not proncunce the name Jehovah, read Ado- 
nai in the room of it, whenever ſehovah occurs in the Hebrew text; 
bat the ancient Jews were not fo ſcrupulous.  Calmer's Dig. Bibl. 
Dic. de Trewoux. | 3 2 

Ado xA [in antiquity] feſtiva!s celebrated in honour of Adonis ; 
wherein the women imitatcd the lamentation of Venus, for the death 
of Adonis; and when they were tired with this, they changed their 
_ ſung his praiſes, and made rejoicings, as if he were raiſed to 
again. | | | | 

Abox iR Verſ, [fo called on account of its being a kind of verſe 
firſt compoſed for bewailing of Adonis] a fort of verſe coni.ſting only 
of a dactyl and a ſpondee; and is rarely uſed but at the end of 
every ſtrophe or ſtrain in 1 ; as terruit url em. Hor, | 

Apoxtprs horti, i. e. the gardens of Adonis [in botany} are 
plants, flowers, Ec. in pots or caſes, ſet on the outſide of windows, 
in balconies, &c. Miller. | 

Apoxts, or Flos Aboxipis, bird's-eye, or pheaſant's-eye. The 
leaves are like fennel, or chamomile : the flowers conſiſt of many 
leaves, which are oy, in form of a roſe : the ſeeds are collectæd 

iller. | 

Apo x tu [with botaniſts] ſouthern-wood. | 

To Apo'er [ adopter, Fr. adottare, It. adopter, Sp. of achtes, Lat.) 
to chuſe a ſon or heir; to make one capable to inherit, that was not 
ſo by birth. | 

Apo'yTEDLy, in the manner of what is adopted. | 

Apo'eTtr [from adopt] he that adopts ; he that chuſes an heir. 

Apo'eTion [Fr. addozzione, It. adepcion, Sp. of ade, Lat.] 
1. The choice of a perſon for a ſon and heir. 2. The {tate of adop- 
tion. | 
Aborrios is repreſented by the figure of an elderly woman, em- 
bracing a youth with her right arm, and holding in her left the eagle 
called offifraga, which is ſaid to reje& her young for a time, and af- 
terwards to t ke to them again. Ag 

Apo'eTive [adeptif, Fr. adlutti ve, It. adeptive, Sp. of adigtivus, 
Lat.] 1. Pertaining © adoption, 2. He that is adopted by ano- 
ther, 3. He that adopts, PR 

7 


ADV 

ennie, or An priaxs (in ceclefiaſticat biste; ] A c in 
tur erphth century, in ſcvrral parts of Spain, whoſe diit:nguithing te- 
nct was, that Chrilt, 4 to bis human nature, was not the proper or 
natural, bet enty the ado tive fon of God. They has their rue un- 
der the empetor Charlemain, about the veur 753. 1 heir chiefs were 
lipand, achbiſtbop 01 Toledo: and Felix, bit. op of Ergil: the firſt 
of M hom wiete ta tie latter, to know in what ſenſe he underſtood 
that Cn. tf was the Un 6: God; and received for anſwer, that Chriſt, 
according to hi human nature, tnat is, as ſon of Mary, was not the 
natural. but only the doptive fon of God. I his doctrine was con- 
demncd at Narbonn . ; at Ratiſton, 792 and at Francfort, 79. 
Dir. de Tren. iris“ Hiſt. Eccleſ. : ; 

bos, a kind ct pure bearded wheat, which the ancients uſed in 

rice. 

x Abr Fr. and Sp. adrratile, It. adcrabilir, Lat. fr or de- 
ſ-rving to be adored or worfſtupped ; if the word is at any time appli- 
ed to men. it denotes worthy of all honour and reſpect. 

Av eee xte [of aderabilis, Lat.] worthineſs to be adored. 

A: ex [cf aderatlc] in a manner worthy of all external 
Tere ct. Y | 

rar [with chemiſts] a weight of four pounds. 

AvoraTION [Fr. aderat:one, I:. adiracian, SP. of adoratic, Lat.] 
1. Reverence, worſhip. 2. Proſound reſpect and ſubmiſſion to men. 
Shakeſpeare applies it once in this laſt ſenſe. But this is now a rare 
uic of the word, as alſo of adore, and all its derivations. 

To Abo'aE {adorer, Fr. aderare, It. atcrar, Sp. adere, Lat.] 1. 
To reverence outwardly, or to pay divine worſhip. 2. To ſhew 


profound reſpett and ſubm ſſion to a perſon. 3. To admire extra- 


vagantly, or dote upon: this laſt is a popular ſenſe. : 
Apvervexr [from ad:rr] adoration. A word only uſed in 

 Braxi's Vulgar Errors. 
Abbe [from ad-] 

2. He who adores. 


1. A ſerious worſhipper of the divinity. 


A low cant word, and only uſed among lovers. 


To Avbo'ex (errer, Fr. adcrnare, It. adornar, Sp. a Port. of 


adzrno, Lat.] 1. To deck, trim, beautify, or ſet off with external 
ornaments. 2. Alſo to ſet off with elegant language, and fine ora- 
tory. | 

Aporxa'riov, or Apo'txurxr, beautify ing. TR 

Avposcuta'riox [in botany} a joining or iaſertion of one part of 
a plant into ſome cavity, as it were mouth to mouth. 

Ano, a river of France, which has its ſource in the Pyrenean 


mountains, runs north by 'Tarbes through Gaſcony, then turning caſt, 


paſſes by Dax, and falls, below Bayonne, into the bay of Biſcay. 
Abox, [for d:xvr, adv.] on the ground. It was uſed in the 
old poetry, and thence it is now borrowed ; as foe funk adowon. 
Abou x, prep. from a higher to a lower place; as adeun the beard. 
This too is the poetical form. | 
Ad roxputs cmmmium {in hyſicians bills] ſignifies that the ingredi- 
ent or medicine lait pretcribed, mutt be as much as all the reſt before 
pteſcribed. | : 
Ab qvop ravine ſin law} f. e. to what damage; a writ lying 
for the ſheriff to enquire what damage it may prove to others, if the 


king grant a market or fair, Fe. or where a perſon or perſons would 
turn a common road or highway, and lay out as conve- 


nient. 

ADRacaxt. See FRAGACANTH. | | 

Aps airs [a law term] to oblige one's ſelf before a magiſtrate 
to perform ſomething. 1 | 

Abra p, for in: drerd; in an affright. In the ſame manner are 
formed a-flant, a-cro&, a- ſlerp. It feems elliptical for in or en a- ſlant. 
iu Or e 2 croſs, 7: a flcep: and fo, for the molt part, of all the like 
torms. 

AbakCra'kr, or AbreETIARE [O. L. Rec.] to ſatisfy, to make 
amend. | 

Abr la, an ancient town of Italy, in the Poleſin de Rovigo, in the 
territories of Venice, ſituated 26 miles ſouth of the city of Venice. 
Latitude 50® 45 N. Longitude 129 50 E. | 

Apr: axtsTs, a ſect of heretics, whereof there were two ſorts ; 
the firit a branch oi the followers and diſciples of Simon Magus, in 
the firit century, a 34. Theoderet is the only one who hath pre- 


ſerved their names and memory; but he gives no account of their ori- 
It is likely that this ſect, and the fix others, which ſprung from 
the Simonians, took their names from the reſpective diſciples of Si- 


gin. 


mon —The ſecond were followers of Adrian Hampſtcad, the anabap- 
' tiit, and held ſome particular errors concerning Chriſt. Birgham's 
Autig. of the Chrift. Church. | 5 
 Avx1r'axOPLE, a large and 27 city cf European Turky, be- 
ing the ſecond in that empire. It is ſituated in a fine plain on the river 
Mari-am, in the province of Romania, 1 50 miles N. W. of Conſtan- 
tinople. It is eight miles in circumference, and frequently honoured 
with the preſence of the grand ſignior. Latitude 42 0 N. Longi- 
tude 200 30 E. 
| Avn1'er, {clliptically for in a drift, from drive] that floats at ran- 


eris impulſe of the waves ; and thence transferred to any thing un- 
| eddy or unſtable. | | 8 

Apro'tr, Fr. dextrous, ingenious, clever, ready. active. 

Apso rss {from adroit] dexterity, cleverneſs, readineſs, in- 

nuity. This word and the former ſeem not to be entirely adopted 
nto the Engliſh. 

Abs * [of a and drigze, Sax. Droog, Du. drog, O and L. Ger. 
dry] thirſty. 

Avsciri riovs [adicititius, Lat.] borrowed, added, brought in by 
way of ſupplement, being ſomething extrinſical. 

ApsTa'xTEs. See ProsTaTE#. 3 

Abs ratcriox [ad/trifio, Lat.] a binding or ſhutting up, a con- 
traction of any thing in general. 

Ab TERMINUM gz præteriit [in law] a writ of entry, lying where 
2 man having leaſed lands or tenements for a term of years or life, af- 
ter the expiration of which, is held by the tenant or ſtranger. that is 
in poſſeſſion, and keeps out the leilor. In this cafe this writ lies for 
tbe leſſor and his heirs. 


Ty Mova'xce CL, Ft. avanzare, It. avancar, Sp.] 1. Toſtep, 


* 


ADV 


or go few, with regard to place or improvement 2. To prom tr 
or turther, as to place or motion. 3. To picter or zan, a5 to honour 
or improvement. 4. To give money betore-hand. 5. To propelc, 
to offer any thing publickly. ; 

Apvaxczo Fi {in fortification] a ditch of water round the eſpla- 
nade or glacis of a place, to prevent its being ſurprized by the beſiegers. 

Avvaxce, [trom the verb] 1. Coming forward, progreflive motion. 
2. Tendency to meet as among lovers. 3. Gradual improvement in 
any quality. 

— Guard [in military affairs] the firſi line or diviſion of an 
ariny ranged or marching in battle array, or that part which marches 
frit toward the enemy. 5 | et: - 

Abwa'xcEMENT [avancement, Fr. avanzaments, It.] 1. Coming 
foward. 2. Improvement in any thing. 

Apva'xcer [ advance] he that advances. 

Anvaxcer [with hunters] one of the ſtarts or branches of a buck's 
attire, <iz. that which is betu cen the back antler and the palm. 

Apva'xTAGE [avantage, Fr. vantaggic, It. vent4za, Sp.] 1. Good, 
profit, benefit, generally with of or oder before the perſon or thing 
that is excelled, or preponderated. 2. Convenient opportunity or 
other favourable circumſtances. 3. Gain. 4. Superiority by ſtra- 
tagem, or any unlawful method. 5. Over meaſure, overplus. 

To ApvaxTace, to bring profit to, to promote. 

ApvaxTaGce Ground, ground where advantage for any purpoſe is 

ven. N 
* Avva'xTAGED, having advantages. | | 

AnvaxTa'ceous [aventageux, Fr. wantagg:ofſo, It. ventejeſo, Sp.] 
1. Tending to a perſon's good or benefit. 2. Convenient, uſeful. It 
has 5e generally before the perſon, and ſometimes the thing, to which the 
advantage accrues. | CO; 

ApvaxTA'GEOU:tLY, uſefully, conveniently. 

AbvaxTaA'GEOUSNESs {of avantage, Fr.] proſitableneſs. 

To Apve'xe [advenic, Lat. from ad, to, and wento, to come] to 
be ſuperadded to ſomething elſe, as not eſſentially thereto. A term a- 
mong civilians. | 

Auve'NiENT [adveniens, Lat.] coming, as ſuperadded to any thing. 

A'pvexT [adventus, Lat. avent, Fr. ac vente, It. adi te, Sp.] a 
coming to. | 

_ AvvexrT [in eccleſiaſtical language] a time ſet apart by the church 
as a preparation for the approaching teſtival of Chriſtmas. So calicd 
from ntus redemptoris, the coming of our redeemer. 

ApvexT Sundays, are in number ; the firſt of which faffs are 
on St. Andrew's day, Nov. 3o, or the next Sunday following, and 
they continue to the feaſt of Chriſt's nativity. IO 

_ ApvexTaL, a coat of mail, Ainſevorth. SD 

Apve'xTiNnE [adventum, ſup. of advenis, Lat.] that comes as ex- 
trinſically ſuperadded to any thing. This ſeems an error of the preſs 
in the copy of Bacon's works, whence Johnſon took it for adventine. 

ApvenTi1T1A dos, a dowry or portion given to a woman by ſome 
other friend, beſides her parents. La. : 

ApvexT!'T1ous [avwentizio, It. of aduentitius, Lat.] accruing to 
= Ig a perſon, or thing from without; not eſſentially in- 

ent. 

ApvexTiT1Ous [in the civil law] is applied to ſuch goods as 
fall to a perſon either by mere fortune, or the liberality of a ſtranger, 
or by collateral ſucceſſion, in oppoſition to profectitious, 7. e. tuch 
goods as deſcend in a direct line, from father to ſon. TT 

ApvexTiTIous Glandules [in anatomy] thoſe kernels which are 
ſometimes, under the arm-holes, ſometimes in the neck, as the 
king's-evil, &c. | | 

DVEXTITIOUS Matter [with ] matter which does not 
properly belong to any body, either natural or mixed ; but comes to 
it from ſome other places; as in the freezing of water, ſome frigori- 
fick particles enter, which are adventitious to the water, either from 


the air or the freezing mixture. 


Apve'xTiVE enio, Lat.] whatever comes from without. See 
Ab vexTiNE. Both words are now obſolete : and which ſoever of 
them be genuine, it ſeems the mere coinage of Bacon. 

Ad VE NTREM in/ficiendum [in law] a certain writ in the ſtatute cf 
eſſoins, to ſee whether a woman be with child. | 

8 advent] having relation to the ſeaſon of ad- 
vent. A word by biſhop Saunderſon. —_ 

To Apve'xtTurE [avanturer, Fr. wentura, It. aventura, Sp.] 1. 
To venture, or put to the venture, to hazard boldly. 2. It is uſed 


- with the reciprocal pronoun; as you adventure yourſ/elfe 


ADVENTURE [avanture, Fr. avventura, It. aventura, Sp.] i. Chance, 
accidental encounter, hazard, wherein a man hath no mancr of di- 
rection. 2. The occaſion wherein this chance is ſhewn ; and there- 
fore called an extraordinary or ſurprizing accident. | 


_ Apve'xTurER [aventzrier, Fr. avuenturiere, It. aventurcro, Sp.] 


one who runs a hazard, or puts himſelf in the hands of chance. 


Apve'xTuRERs, the name of an ancient company of merchants 


and traders, erected for the diſcovery of lands, territories, trades. &c: 
Com, that is driven hither and thither, primarily from the promiſcu- 


unknown. This ſociety had its riſe in Burgundy, and its £:& efta- 
bliſhment from John duke of Brabant, in 1428; being known by the 
name of the brotherhood of St. Thomas @ Becket. It was afterwards 
tranſlated into England, and ſucceſſively confirmed by Edward III. 
and IV. Richard III. Henry IV. V. VI. and VII. who gave it the 
appellation of Merchant Adventurers. Molly de Jur. Marit. 
Apve'xTURous, or ADvex'TURESOM (the laſt is a collcquial and 
low word) th Bold, daring, hazardous, inclined to adventures. 
2. It is applied to things which therefore are called dangerous, and 
require boldneſs. OTE 
ADVveExXTUROUSLY, daringly, in a bold manner. | 
ADVE"NTURESOMNESS [of avanturer, Fr.] daringneſs, boldneſs. 
A'pverB [with grammarians] [adverbe, Fr. awverbio, It. adwcr- 
bio, Sp. of adverbium, Lat. of ad, to, and werbur, a word.] a part 
of ſpeech which, being joined to a verb or adjeQtive, ſerves to expreſs - 
their latitude, quantity, and degree, or other circumſtances, reſtrain - 
ing the manner of its ſignification. | 
AvvERBIAL [Fr. awverbiale, It. adverticl, Sp. adverbialis, Lat] 
1. Pertaining to an adverb, 2, Having the nature of an adverb. 


Apvi's- 


ſues another at 5 an 


reſts. It ſometimes implies 
ſecrecy. adverſatif, Fr. of adverſativas, Lat.] a | of 
wad bs gps ! 24 


or variety 
by bir, as this is an 


pk 


and what follows ; denoted 


what goes 


of 5 | | 
Apve'zTaxcz, or Apvz'zTERCY [evvertenza, It. alvertincia, Sp. 
of adverts, Lat.] attention, heedfulneſs, mindfulneſs. 

To Apvazrti's: [evertir, advertir, Fr. avvertir, It. advertir, Sp. 


to warn] 1. To give notice, advice or intelligence of. 2. To inform, 
— ths mare of intelligence. Te give pablic notice 
25 i in che news-papers, or otherwiſe. word is now 


accented on the laſt ſyllable, but formerly on the ſecond. | 
AbvnarIsan. 1. He who advertiſes. 2. The news- paper ſo 
Abvsarreme [from advertiſe] buſy or active in giving notice. A 
word no longer in uſe. 3 = 
 Apve'nTLEMENT [avertifſement; Fr. avvertiments, It.] 1. Warn- 
2. Information, 
| notice in a news- or 
To Aera 
ing] to towards the 


4 3. To conlider or weigh in mind. 
To Apviss with ene, to aſk his advice or counſel. = 
Apvr'szp, 1. Acting with prudent deliberation. 2. Done on 


v1'sEDLY, conſiderately, with deliberation. 
| —— [of vier, Fr.] conſiderateneſs. 3 
DVI'SEMENT. 1. 2. Prudent circumſpeclion. Both 
Apv1'ses, he that adviſes or counſels | 
hr pls [adulation, Fr. of adulatio, Lat.] mean flattery, ex- 


alted and towering compliments. 

 Avpvu'lator [adulatexr, Fr. adulatore,It. adulador, Sp. of adulator, 
| N On CS. _ 

Abdul A roa [adulatorixs, Lat. ining to, or flattery. 
Ap lLr [adulte, Fr. adulte It. and 8 of adultus, Lat.] that is 
| grown or come to full ripeneſs of age, that of i and 


_ 2 [of adultzs, Lat.] the ſtate of being grown to ripe- 
To ApvuLTEtsr [adulterer, Fr. adaltero. Lat.] to commit adultery. 
It is taken from B. Johnſon. A word not claſſical. Job n. 

Apu'LTERANT | adulterass, Lat.] adulterating. Et 

Apu'LTERATE, or ADU'LTERATED [adulterato, It. adulterado. Sp. 
of adu/teratus, Lat.] contaminated with the ſtain of adultery, — 
ing to Shakeſpeare ; corrupted, marred, ſpoiled, counterfeit, made 
of a baſer alloy or mixture. 

To Apui'tEraTE [adulterer, Fr. of adultero, from ad, to, and 
alter, another] 1. According to Shakeſpeare, to commit þ 
2. To corrupt, mar, ſpoil, or counterfeit, with a baſe admixture. 

— Apvu'LTERATESEss [from aduiterate) baſeneſs or counterfeitneſs. 
p x apc > 2 _ — K — 

p.] a corrupting, cou iting, c. ing corrupted. 

2 — with wines. * 

tions, medicinal drugs, metals, &c. ſo that they are not 

genuine, or truly good. 
ApuLTereR [adultere, Fr. adultero, It. adulteria, Port. and Sp. of 
_ 4dulter, Lat.] a man that commits adultery. | 
adultera, It. Sp. Port. and 


Apu'LTaEss [adultere, Fr. — 4" 
Lat.] a woman that commits adultery. 

Apu'tTERINE [adulterine, Fr. adulterinus, Lat.] counterfeit, for- 

Apu'tTEerNg, or Abu“ rA [in civil law] a child iſſued from 
an adultrous amout or commerce. 

ApvLtrte'novs [of adulter, Lat. adulterenx, Fr. adultero, It. and 


ining to, guilty of, or given to adultery. 
pu'LTERY [adalterio, It. al. Sp. of adulterium, Lat.] 


the fin of incontinency in married perſons, _— marriage 
is adultery, if but one of them —_ — jeakns 


in the unmarried. 


 HovLTany [with ſome whimſical aſtronoiters] a term uſed of 


intelligence. Advice, a putting in mind. 3. 


king to adviſe about the making and executi 


cauſes and interefls of the church, being 


r 
121 + — NS] in tick 

r _ and in 
E- 1] fhadowlng, fightly reſembling, 
o Apu'uBraTtE [adombrare, It. of adumbro from ad, to; 
and unde, ao) ro fide a unhy ad a6 the fa? 
1 £D [adombrato, It. ad br, Lat.] ſhadowed, re- 


Apv'unakTion [adembrazione, It.] 1. A fiadowing, 2. The im: 

222 a f hh 8 

UMBRATION [in heraldry] is when any figure in chat - armot 

is born ſo ſhadowed or obſcured, err 

bare purſile, or (as the painters call it) the out-line ; When this hap- 
pens, it is ſaid to be adumbrated. | 

ApunBraTiON [with painters] a ſketch, or tough draught of 4 


Apuna'Tion [of ad, to, and nah, ohe union, the ſtate o being 

united. A G__ little uſe. ] 8 
Apu'xcityY | m——_ Lat. ] crookedneſs, like a hook. 

1 from advotate] act of pleading, defence. A word 


_ Abv'nqut = ſeems a French termination of adzncus, Lat.] bend- 
ing inwardly like a hook or pounce. | 5 

Abvoc ars [avocat, Fr. awwocato, It. abegäde or au, Sp. 
ewdogade, Port. of adwvecatus, Lat. f. 6. called to] 1. A perſon well 
Killed in the civil law ; who maintains the right of ſuch perſons as 
need his afliſtance, eithet by word or writing. Alſo any other pleader, 
as a controvertilt, with the particle for before that perſon in whoſe ta- 

ApvocarTs [in a — ſenſe] one who pleads the intercſt; 
of another _ all occaſions, in which ſevſe Chriſt is ſaid to be cor 
adverate in hraven. "This is one of the iacred offices given our a- 


Lord Abvocar [ii Scotland] an officer bf ſtate, appointed by the 
law; to defend his 
capital crime-, 


attire, 
his left a ge 
Ann 


viour in ſcriptur̃e. 


right and imtercſt in all public aſſemblies, to pn 


. College of, or Faculty of Apvocates [in Scotland] a colleg bk 
liſting of A —— plead in aden the E of 


Church, or Ecclefiaſtical Abvocarzs, ſignify the advocates of the 
5 i — as counſellors and 
to maintain the rights and properties of the church; alſo a 

patron who has the ad or } 


A'DvocaTESaty [of cf, Fr. advecatus, Lat. and hip] the of. 
fice of An advocate. 


Apvoca'T10n [advecatio, Lat.] 1. Office of pleading. 2. The 


Abvocarion [in the civil law] the act of another to our 
aid, relief or defence. Pitife. Lex. Ant. Civ. Lex. Jarl. 
Apvoca'Tions Decimarum [in law] a writ lying for the fourth 


part of the tithes belonging to any church. 


ApvoLa'Tion, or ApvoLiTion [of ad, to, and vols, to fly, or vo- 
IS GIO OY „or to. 
AdvoLu'Tion [of ad, to, and volato, Lat. to roll] a rolling to- 


3. 
Apvou'Tzr, or Apvo'wTzr [old ſtatute, evoutrie, Fr.] adultery. 
To Apvow, or Avo'w [awvozer; Fr.] to juſtify and maintain an 


act formerly done: thus he is ſaid to avow, who having taken a di- 


ſtreſs for rent, &c. juſtifies or maintains the act, after the party di- 
ſtrained has ſued a replevin to have his goods again. 
Apvowes', or Avowzz', one that has a 4 to preſent to a bene- 


Apvowts Paramexxt, 5. e. the higheſt patron, that is, the king. · 

mag gy * —_— [in —_— law} on right which 4 
biſhop, a chapter, &c. or any lay. patron to ent a 
clerk to a benefice, when it becomes void. I hoſe who originally got 
the right of preſenting to any church, were great benefactors thereto ; 
and are therefore in the canon law ſtyled patroni, ſometimes advs- 


Apvo'wson Appendant, an advowſon that on a manor, as 
to it; thence called an incident of the kitchen. | 
Apvo'wson in groſs, that right of preſentation which is | 296 ay 
abſolute, or ſole, not belonging to any manor, as a part of its right. 
To Apvu'xs [of ad, to, wro, Lat. to burn] to burn up. ; 
Apvu'sr [adufte, Fr. aduflo, It. and Sp. of adufas, Lat.] burnt or 
parched up. It is now generally applied in medicine to the humours 
12d complexion of the haman body | 7 
ApvsT E ſaid of the blood, when by reaſon 
of its exceſſive heat, the thinner parts of it ſteam through in vapours, 
the thicker remaining black, and full of dregs, as if parched or 
burnt; when ſo, it is ſaid to be ada. BR 
Avpv'sTED, the ſame with ad, and uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 
Apv'stimLe [of adus, Lat.] capable of being parched, ſcorched, 


| Abv'sT108 [aduſtione, It. of aduſtio, Lat.] ſcorching, parching, as 
with fire 


Abr [in natural hiſtory} a name given to the palm-tree of the 
iſland of St. Thomas. It is a tall tree, with a thick bare upright 
ſtem, growing fingle on its roots ; the timber is thin, light, and full 
of juice. The head of this tree ſhoors into a vaſt number of branch- 
es, which being cut off, or an incifion made therein, afford 2 great 
quantity of ſweet juice, _ fermenting, ſupplies the place of 
wine among the Indians. . 

Far. Ladvrer of 4 * 0 and zv to paſs or go under] a ſecret 

or retirement in pagan temples, where their oracles were given, 
into which places none but the prieſts were permitted do go; the 


LI AD 


E © L 


Ab. See be. b f 1 
\ E, or I., a diptuong very irequert in Latin, which feems n- 
oper in Englith, freeing the Sa on e is now changed to ſimple e. 
ba that the In Cipthong mas, in Words of Roman _—_— be 
altered in the ſame manucr when they are adopted into the ngliſn. 

Lac, foicun tcalts and coubats celebrated in Egina, in ho- 
rour of Lacus. ; 

A acus [oi wn , to beat. or 4.45, Gr. to lament] according 
to the Fete. V5 the for © Ju; er and Europa, or Egina. The Pai- 
nims ſuppoted him to bz ct ſuch juilice, that he was appointed by 
Pluto to be one of the ide of hell, with Minos and Rhadamanthus, 
ti diſcuſs the tranſgreion of dead men, and to aſſign to them Pu- 

0 ments cc mg to tl.cir demerits. 

1 2 ; 41.14 0 tA EN: ff TAY of G re. Gr. to lead 
&-] tive, and agu. A chief the chief or leader of captives. i 

ZLD1 1.E'S, mag iſtrates of ancient Rome. who had the overiceing of 
the bi.oldings, both holy and prophane, baths, aqueducts. Sc. 

i111, { edilitas, Lat.) the office of the ædiles, which laſted a 
year. | | ET 

Tera [with ſurgeons] ulcers or ſores about the privy 
1 bubocs, thankers. : 

Gan crop (of at, Gr. a wat, Sc.] balls generated in the 
ſtoms chs of animals, hard on the ou:fide, but containing a kind of 
hauy matter on the inſide; generally called bezoar Rones. 

Lentos [to called, as it is ſappoted to cure the tumor named 
gilige, ai. of a., gen. of a. f, a goat, and «vb, an eye, Gr. ] 
daurnel, wild ot, PR Ws 

Laitors {it is fo called, as the goat's eye is ſubjeR to this kind of 
tumor, in ſurgery] a ſwelling between the noſe and great corner of 
the cyr. which it not timely opened, the bone underneath will putri- 
fy; alfo the fifula lacrymalis. | | 
Taira'xts [ai, Gr. of alf and was] beaſts like men, hav- 
ing their feet and lower parts like goats, and ſatyrs. Op 

arprros fee, of cat and urg, Gr. fire] the herb buck 
wheat, reſt harrow or Cammock. | 

Aon [dryugrn, Gr.] an ointment made of the black poplar 
U. | : 
Jorg [of wirye, Gr. to chuſe out] a paſtoral dialogue in 
vc: ir, between goatheids and ſhepherds See Ecrocue. 

Ano'erras [ayoixigde, Gr.] the herb fœnu - greek. 

Acgoctras (ae. Gr.] the fign Capricorn. 

entre es-, Gr. Ja flower, a fort of crow-foot. 

1,0 X1CHON [ captruntr Gr. ] the herb gromwel. | 

Aroretnalttos [4 p , Gr.] a precious ſtone reſembling 
the eve of a zoat. | 

Anemia 'n, Egyertactrr, or TCarrriacvs [with botaniſts] 


of the product or growth of Egypt. | | 
AGcyeTracey, fc. Unzuerrum [in pharmacy] a deterſive «144 
ment compounded, Sc. of honey, vinegar, and verdigreaſe, good to 
cleanſe ulcers; fo named, as though of the colour of an Egyptian, 
but it is rather of a duſky-brown. | | i 
_ Arrartut'a [aua n, Gr.] a paſſion or affection of long con- 
tinuance. | | | 

Ar, Ear, or Al, in compound names, is a Saxon particle, and 

ſigniſic ail, or altogether, as xas does in Greek. AElpin ſignifies al- 
together conquc tor. ib . all- illuſtrious, Aldred altogether reve- 
rend, Altred altogeti:cr peaceful. To theſe Pammackius, Pancratius, 
Famphilius, do in jome meaſure anſwer. 

Ae, or Hr, a Saxon particle, which according to the different 
dialects i- pronounced dl, wulf, hulf, hilf or heli, and at this day helpe 
lignities help; to Alewin, is victorious help; Aelwold, an auxiliary 
egverncy; AvlLiva, a ger of aid or afiſtance. With which Boetius, 
Sy mmachus, | picurus, bear a plain analogy. | 

Ac 1ttio , Gr. a whichvind and torn] one of the harpies or 
won!!rous buds mentioned by the poets. Ci Met. 13. 710. 

- A'tw-reo, Peter-pence anciently paid to the pope. 

A, or Au, a liquid meaſure oft four ankers, uſed at Amſter- 


* 


dam. and throughout all Germany. The acm of Amſterdam is equal 
t four ankers, or? of a ton, amounting to about 250, or 260 Paris 
pits, {he German acm is diſſerent in different places; the common 


ene is equal to 20 vertels, that of Heidelberg to 12. Sawar. Did. 
Cm. ä 

Axiigwa ſerigime, Fr. enigma, It. and Sp. of aurypa, Gr.] an in- 
n icate or diſlicult queſtion, a riddle. Lat. 
Leia TiC AI [enigmutigur, Fr. cuigmatice, It. and Sp. of d- 
„rc, Gr.] Pertaining to or full of riddles, obſcurely expreſſed, 
„% darkly apprehended. | | 

VU:ii1GMATICALLY {trom eeriigmatical] in the manner of an 

gnigma. | 

Ax1cuatrirrt {from i 2 dealer in riddles. 

x11 1OLOGIVS (in poetry ] a kind Of verſe conſiſting of tw o 
dactyls. and three trocheus's. Such is, | 
| Prælia dira flaceut traci juvente. Scal. Poet. P. 2. C. 24. 

Toe Arur {[irom a. air. and 7 pe, ˖0 deſcribe] a deſcrip- 
tion of the air, or atmoipuaere, its limus, dimenſions, properties, &c. 
Mem. ar Trevoux. 1725. 
Eo [in grammar] a name of one of the five dialects of the 
Greck tongue. | 

Lol ie digamma, 2 name po to the letter F, which the Toli- 
ans uſed to prefix to words beginning with vowels, as Fasse, for 
ed.; alſo to infert beta cen vou cls, as el's, for az. FVerwey. Nov. 
via dicond, Gree. | 

Aortic Perſe, carmen i icum, a kind of meaſure, conſiſting firſt 
of in iambic, or {pondce, then of two anapeſts, divided by a ſyllable, 
and littly, a flable common. It is otherwiſe galled eulogic, and, 
from the chief poets who uſed it, archilochian, and pindaric. Sca/. 
Peet. 

A rrir, or Fonte, an hydraulic inſtrument, conſiſting of 
2 hollow ball of zactal, having a lender neck or pipe ariſing from the 
1. & hien being led with water, and thus expoſed tothe fire, Pro- 


— 
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„ ent bt of wind. 

Went Sete, a wind mu fte which will ſhoot. bullets with 
in! and air. as forcibiy as with powder. 
420 L 
Ae. 


ts 
the ancient name lor part ot the well coaſt of the leſſeg 


ara, and that becauſe they put the word æra to each particular 


Sc. of che air. 


EST 


Ara C, Gr. age] the duration of a thing. oer 
Ax ons, from the ideas which are imagined to be in God, ſome 
hereticks perſonifv ing them, and feigning them diitiact from God, and 
to have been uced by him, ſome male and others temale, of an 
aſſemblage of theſe they have compoſed a deity, which they cailed 
bn, Gr. i. e. fulnels. ; T5 k 
nir [<quilibrigas, Lat.] of weight. 

Aquuii'szuM (in mechanicks] is when equal weights at equal 
diſtances, or unequal weights at unequal diſtances, mutually propor- 
tionable to the center, cauſe the arms of any ballance to hang even, 
io that they do not outweigh one another ; even weight and poize. 

2 I gaipondcrans, Lat.] weighing equally ; being 
of equal eight. 

a tn [ang, Gr.] air, one of the four elements. See Alx. 

AA is laid originally to have ſignified a number ſtamped on ma- 
rey, to dencte the current value of it; and if fo, it may come from 
4 braſs, from the plural of which, æra, came the feminine —— 
* ot an 
account, as we now do item, or elſe becauſe the Romans anciently 
marked down the number of years in tables, v ith little braſs nails 3 
and fo in reference to the laſt mentioned cuſtom, the word gra came 
to ſignify the ſame with epocka, viz. 2 certain time or date from 
whence to begin the new year; or ſome particular way of reckoning 
time and years. | Ta 

And in this ſenſe the word is thought to be compoſed of theſe ini- 
tial letters A. E. R. A. for ennus erat regni Auguſlt, the Spaniards hav- 
ing began their ra from his reign. I here are many æras uled by 
chronologers, the n oft eminent of which are: W 6 

1. The ENA of the creation e the corid, which , according 
to the julian account. on the twenty · ſuurth day of the month of Or- 
tober, which ſome place 3951 yeais from the birth of Chriſi, others 


2. ; the birth of Chriſt, began Dec. 25. 
3. The Reman ENA, from the building of the city of Rome, be- 
gan April 21, 752 years before Chriſt's tine. | 
4. Ihe Torkiſo u A, or Hegira, which they account ſrom Maho- 
nct's ſlight, began the 16th of July, A. D. 662. | 
5. The Era of the Ohmpiads, began from the new moon in the 
ſummer ſolſtice, 777 vears before the birth of Chriſt. This cre and 
that of Iphitus is chi:fly uſed by Greek hiſtorians. | ; 
Axial [ aeriel, Fr. ai, It. aerco, Sp. of gerius, of aer, the air, 
Lat.] 1. Pertaining to the air as made of it, or bearing fone relation 
or rc mblance to the air. 2. Inhabiting the air. 3. Placed in the 
air, and therefore high in ſituation. 
Arr rat zerſpe&ive, is that which repreſents bodies weakened and 
diminiched in proportion to their diſtance from the eye. - — 
Arx's14xs, a religious fect, fo called from Aerius a prieſt, in the 
4th century. They were nearly of the ſame opinions concerning the 
trinity as the Arians, but had ſeveral dogmas peculiar to themiclves 3 
ſuch as that there is no difference between prieits and biſhops, but that 
priefthood and the epiſcopate are one and the ſame thing. Which 
opinion has been ſtrongly conteſted by ſeveral modern divines. 
Az'*kIE [airie, Fr.] an airy or neſt of goſhawks, or other birds of 
prey; it 1mports the ſame for them as a neſt for other birds. | 
Arro'LocY [from arg, air, and avy@-, Gr. a diſcourſe] the doc- 
trine or ſcience of the air, and its phænomena. Four. de Scav. T. 24. 
 AERIZU'SA [angptron, Gr.] a jaiper-ſione, reſembling the air or 
ſy in colour. | | | | 
ArRo'MANCY [anppaina, Gr. arrimantia, It. acromanzie, Fr. of 
art, the air, and pailua, prophecy, Gr. acromantia, Lat.] a foretellin 


r 1 
ſometimes thus; they folded their heads in a napkin, and having placed 


a bon! full of water in the open air, they propoſed their queſtion in a 
ſmail 2 voice, at which time, if fe water or ferment- 
2 ught what they had ſpoken of was approved and con · 
ed. 75 
ArRufH“LUI (of arp and peas, Gr.] manna, honey-dew. F 
AEROMETRI'A, or AERO'METRY [arapetpic, of ang and nge, 
Gr. mcaſwe] the art of meaſuring the air, its powers and ptoper- 
tics ; it includes the laws of the motion, graviiation, preſſure, elaſli- 
city, rarefa&.ion, condenſation, c. of that fluid. 
 AtRo'sCOPY [anpeoxoria of arp, the air, and oxorw, to obſerve] 
the view, obſervations of, or contemplation on, the nature, properties, 


Araschor, a town in the Dutch Netherlands, in the province of 
Brabant, ſituaced on the river Demer, 15 miles caſt of Mechlin, and 
8 2 of Lovain. * 51 5' N. Longitude 5% Eaſt, 

KU CiNEOUS, Or Tauv'cixous [ruggineſo, It. erugineus, Lat.) 
ruſty, cankered, mildewed. — ROO , 


Erco, the green ruſt of copper or braſs, the ruſt or canker of 
metal. Lat. | | : | OE” 


E's u uu, calcined r | : 

8 the name 4 three ſecis, that f from the Mon- 
taniſts, who, among other ſtrange opinions, aff Chriſt to be both 
the father and the fon. Epiphanius's Hereſ. 

Ac x0'mExNOUs Plants [of „ modeſt, Gr. with bota- 


miſts] ſuch as if touched by the hand or finger, ſhrink in or 
leaves, ſenſitive plants. b — 
Ascurus [with botaniſts] the medlar- tree. Lat. 
2 See Esxx'c x. | 
T1 FEROUS [ «fſtifer, of fut, Lat. any turbulent motion, and 
ers, to kifter or bear] ebbing 2 flow ing — the tide. 
— AsTUCr4aTION. See EsT1'xraT1ION, and all the words of this claſs. 
A:Ti1i"T10 Cepitis [old Saxon law] the price or value ſet on 
one's head. In 2 great aſſembly of the eſtates of the realm held at 
Lxeter, king Athelllan declared what fines ſhould be paid pro <ffima- 
1:ine capitis, for offence; committed againſt ſeveral perſons, according 
to their degrees of honour ; thus the æſlimation of the king's was 30000 


thrymſas. 
4srria"tive. See EsTina'TIVve. 
ZESTi94a"ror, See EsriuA“ Trog. 


A$TIMA'TORY [aftimatorins, Lat.] pertaining to, prizing, or va- 
luing a thing proportionally. 2 D | 


FEsTivat 


ſummer- enn] a 


trious] is moſt commonly 


= 


fone that when ſhaken rattles, having a nuc 


AFR 
— [effivn, It. efival, Sp. <flivalic, of far, the furnmer, 
. Of — ſummer. 2. Laſting for the fummer. 
2 — EsTIVA — or | Pa botaniſts] flow- 
To Errivars ae, Lat. of flat, the ſummer] to lodge or 
journ in a the fummer. 
Terry ron [effivatio, Lat. of Sas, ſummer, act of paſſing the 


or reſidence in a for the fummer time. 
Eeruaur [<ffuarizn, Lat.) a frith or arm of the fea, where the 
tide ebbs and flows in the of a river or lake. | 
sruaar | with phyficians] a kind of contrivance for receiving the 
or ſteam of certain drugs, herbs, &c. into the body, through a 
— ib © — 


to rage like the ſea in 


AsTva"TION 


— 


ire whether the king's 
tenant, holding in chief by chivalry, was of full age to receive his 


Z£rz'rxanBLE [<ternmes, Lat.] poſſible to be or to become eternal. 

Erzanarzs, a fort of men that maintained the eternity of the 
world, 4 parte foff, i. e. that after the reſurreQion it ſhould continue 
fame as it now is. But whence this ſe& aroſe is not certainly 


the 
| known. Binghan's Aut. 


A'tTn, or A'ru, a ftrong little town in the Auftrian Netherlands, 
in the province of Hainault, fituated on the river Dender, 12 nile, 
N. W. of Mons, _ 23 S. W. of Bruſſels. Latitude 50? 4;” N. 

tude 3* 40 E. 


! c. | | | 
runs [aig of an Ste, to run always, or of aide, ſhinin 
ight, or of 4% Yigur, 1 warming, Gr. or of WN, Heb. illuſ- 
* 2 very fine, thin, diaphancus 


fluid, which, as ſome ſuppoſe, the earth up to as far as the 


world, and which eaſily penetrates and runs through all 


2. things to run as caſily through it. D. Hock 
be that medium or fluid body, in which all other bodies do as it were 
% fwim and move, zther.” But this ſome 2 of, as ſavour ing 
too much of the Carteſian dodtrine of an abſolute plenum, which has 
been proved an impoſlibility by many infallible reaſons and iments. 
Therefore as we call the medium, in which we breathe and live, the 
air, by which we mean an elaſtic, fluid body, which either has very 
interſtices devoid of all matter, or elſe is in part filled with a 
ud, very eaſily moving out of them by co | 
l „ When that is taken off; ſo e 
| to call finer fluid zther, if it be a body, which is 
extended round our air and atmoſphere, above it and beyond it up to 
the planets, or to an infinite di „though we ſcarce well under- 
2 —_ 
THER [in e — A gious 

trated At — aller ae and oil of vitriol. 
_ £Zrnet'reat [etherenus, 


quality of zther. 2. Having a celeſtial nature. 


. _ Z&rutrear Matter [with naturaliſts] a very fine, thin, tranſpa- 
rent fluid, which (as ſome imagine) ſurrounds the earth up as far as the 


frmament of fixed ſtars ; which eaſily pierces and runs through all 
things, and permits all things as eaſily to run through it. See ETukx. 
Erurszal World, all that above the upper element, wiz. 


fire, which the ancients imagined to be perfectly homogencous, incor- 


ruptible, unchangeable, &c. 
 Z&rvyexear Ov, [in chemiſtry] a fine ſub*il oil, approaching nearly 


to the nature of a ſpirit. 


Frnr'rtovs [ethereus, of ether, Lat.] of an ethereal or celeftial 


nature. 

__ Z@rmo'ricus, Ermo'rica, or AT#19'eicu: [with botaniſts) 
of the product of the ſouthern parts of Africa. Lat. | 
AErnio'ris [aiv7y, Gr.] an Ethiopian herb like lettice, with 


which enchanters are ſaid to open locks, and dry up rivers. 


_ &'ruoys Mincral [of a.. o, Gr. a blackmoor, from its colour 
a medicine by e quickſilver and flour 
of brimſtone, by grinding them together in a marble mortar. | 

Eruo'Licts * 4.8%, Gr. to burn] hot kery puſtules. | 

E'riaxs [of .Etivs of Antioch] a ſect or branch of the Arians. 
They held that God could be perfectly comprehended by us mortals ; 
denied the fon to be like the father, in power, ſubilance, or will; that 
the Holy Ghoſt was created by che fon ; that Chriſt aſſumed human 
fleſh, but not an human ſoul. They alſo affirmed, that faith without 
works was ſufficient to ſalvation ; and that no fin, however grievous, 
"_ be imputed to the faithful. Nicepb. a Eccle. 

TIOLO'GICA [aimrnayuxy, Gr.] that part o which explains 
the cauſes and — — of — + pr — = — 
ErioLocY [ Ztiologia, Lat. of amuwnyia, of ar a cauſe, and 
aw, Gr. to ſay] a rhetorical figure, ſhewing a cauſe or reaſon. 

Erioroc [in medicine] the reaſon given of natural or preterna- 
tural accidents in human bodies. | 
Eri'rzs [amiing, of aid, Gr. an eagle] the e-ftone ; a 
eus, or ſmall ſtone with- 
in it. It is falſely reported to be taken out of an eagle's neſt; for it is 
found by the ſides of rivers.on mountains, in the ground, c. See Plate I. 
Fig. 7, where the ſlone is divided to ſhew the nucleus. 
Evrrz'aNi [among the Romans] certain deities, fo called, becauſe 
they remained to perpetuity, to whom they always offered red oxen in 


Ar Z's [clliptically for from afar, or far away] 1. At, from, or to a 
conſiderable diſtance. 2. Wich the particle , and then it fignifics 
rerme. As frace is afar off. 

Arzs [Lat.] the ſouth-weſt wind. 

Arta'ro, frichted, afraid: alſo having / after the object of terror. 


E is no cbſcteꝛe. 


hanker after. 
3. To produce effects in any thing. 


of _ [zdel, Sax.) noble or famous, as Etbelred, famous coun- 


n, and returning 


penetrating fluid, ex- 
. of ther] 1. Pertaining to, or of the 


it u ich a disjunctire term, and by taking in 


A F F 


A'*rya, a weight uſed on the gold coaſl of Guinea, It . equal 27 
an ounce, and the half of it is called eggeba. Moll of the blacks on thc 
gold coaſt give theſe names to thoſe weights. Poftlethroayt's Diet. of 

rade and Commerce. 

A'rranLe [Fr. offabile, It. afible, Sp. of of abilir, Lat of af, to. 
and far, to ſpeak] caſy to be ſpoken to, chu: teu, civil. Commonty 

to ſuperiors when they are accetſible. It is wt applied by 
Steele to the face, to dencte ſerenity or mildnefs of countenon<e. 
ArraBr'LiTY, or A'rrani execs Fafubilite, Fr. uli, It. 3. 
fabilidad, Sp. affubilitas, Lat. ] eafineis to be fooken to, or of acueis. 
courteous or kind bchaviyu. Applied generally w taper 
nors. of 
A*rraBLY, courteouffy, civilly, 
_ Arra'sBrovs [aber, Lat.] wile! compleatly made, workin an- 
e. 


AFFARBULA'TION [Fal ulatio, of, to, 5 Hula, a fable, Lat) 
the moral of a ſable. 
, . * © 9 
Arra'm ire, Fr. afare, It.] buſineſs, concern, matter, citl. et 
public or private. b 
To ArrEAR [affer, Fr.] it is an cid law word, and is fornd in 


Shakeſpcare. 'To confirm, to ratify. As is title is agrar d. See 


To Arrears. 

To Arr#cr [Fr. af} bare, It. afe&rr, Sp. of „e, Lat.] 1. To 
ſet one's mind upon; to have an inclination to, to le, ty defire, to 
2. lo aſpire to. Spoken bath of perſons and thines. 
t. To make a prerrnded thuw 


of ſomething. 5. lo imitate unnaturally and conmraincdlv. 6. In a 
law ſenſe, to con ict of a crime. As to affect one aut Fer . Lo 


move the affections. Ee | 

Arrrer {rom the verb] 1. Senſation, 2. Particular qua! ty. Ti- 
is the old word for afe&#ior:. FR 16 

ArrscTa'T10n [Fr. affettazione, It. afetaricr, Sp. H,, Je. 
affectedneſs. formality, preciſeneſs, artincial appearance. | 

Arre'cTep [fe, Fr. affettate, It. But not in tl. frft (+: 1+ 
afefads, Sp. offeciatus, Lat.] 1. Diſpoſed or inclined m; 25 w4c7 4 
all affeAed. 2. Formal, nice, preciſe, as an effected away. 3 Ore: 
curicuſly done, as an affected tile. Ste ie AFFECT. 

Arrrcrro [in a medicinal ſenſe] a morbid or diforderly Rate ol: 
part ſeized or aſſlicted with a diſeaſe or malady, ag the pare Af 

Aere'cTEDLY, with aſfec ation. hypocritically, 

Aert'crepirss, falſe or pretended appearances of any thing. 

Arre'cTion cin, Ir. of , Lat.] 1. Irclinuiom 1 
wards, will,  kindnef, - love, with to or feataru. 2. Paton 
of any kind. 3. General ftnc of cke mind: as of bj vy thing, 

Arrecriox [with na urelifz] u quaticy or property of tone nu 


AryzcTicx [with phyſicians] is ved fur a morbid or diſordeily ilart 
of the body. | 

Arrreriex [in a legal ſenſ:] fienifics 2 making over, pawning :: 
mortgaging a thing. to aſſure ti: payment of a ſuim of money, or ths 
diicharge of ſome other duty or fe:. ice. | | | 

ArFECT10Nn ſin painting] a lively repreſontation of any paſſion in a 
figure. Metten. | 

AFFECT16X is repreſented, in painting, by a comely ancient lady 
winged, holding in her hands a woodcock, at her feet a lizard. Her 
age ſhews that ke is conſtant; winged, becauſe affection is produced 
in an inſtant; the woodcock and lizard are emblems of good will by 
inſtin& ; her re ſhews that benevolence between two for a long 
time, becomes at laſt one true friendſhip. | 

ArFE'CTIoNaTE [offeftionne, Fr. affettur/o, affezionato, It. aficions- 


do, Sp.] full of affection, loving, warmly inclined, with tlie particle 


* | X 
AFFE'CT1ONED, 1. In Shakeſpeare it implies the fame with af- 
fected or conceited. 2. Diſpoſed or inclined by afteSion or bene- 
volence. As be kinal; affeclioned one 10 the other. | 
AFFECTIONATELY, lovingly, kindly. | 
Arreg'crionaTENESs, fullneſs of affection, benevolence. 
Arrr'crioxs [with humaniſts] are diitinguiſhed into 5 
Primary ArrECTIOxS of Beings [in metaphy ſics] ſuch are unity, 
- United Arrrcrioxs of Being [in metaphyſics] are ſuch as are pre- 
dicated of being, ſingly and folely, and are convertible with it, with- 
out any conjunction, as every being is gord, and all good is @ being. 
Diſunited ArrCTIOoxS of Being [in GY are predicated for 
parts of the ſentence, 
are convertible with it; as, being is either neceſſary or centingert, and 
achatſcever is either neceſſary or contingent is a being. 
ArrecTtons of Bech [with naturaliſts] certain modifications of a 
body occaſioned or introduced by motien or any other agent, by means 
of which the body comes to be 2 and ſo diſpoſed. | 
Arrrerioxs of the Mind, are what are commonly called Paſſions. 
 Arreg'cTrovsLy [from fe] affectingly. 


Arrez'cTivs [from ata] that which cauſes any ſtrong ſentation, 


generally a painful one. 

Arreg'cTvous [offetuoſus, Lat.] full of paiſion. As, an afectuon- 
oration. It is a word little uſed. 

ArrgcTvo'siTY [affetuoſus, Lat.] affeRionatencts. 
Arpz'cTvs, the affection, diſpoſition, or any diforder of tlie Rs 
Lat. Fu 

Arrrerrs [in medicine] ſickneſs, or any diſorder cf the boy, 

To Arrc'kE i Acc:unt [in the exchequer] to contin i. 
oath. a 

To ArrExt an Amercement [in law] fignifics to leſion or m. 


the rigor of a fine. | 
Arrt'rErs [in law] perſons appointed by a court {ver upon 
to ſettle and moderate the fines on them ut have commttcu chene 


which may be puniſhed arbitrarily, no ſtatute having appointed 52 » 5 

preſs penalty. i 0 ; To 
Arrs'rro [with muſicians] that kind of wußte which mut s 

formed in a very tender, moving, and affecting manzer, and tor wat 


| reaſon, rather flow than faR. 


AertTrTuo'so, the fame as af 279. : 
Arrrw'atx [old records] to ſe: the price on a thing. 

Arv'axcr [ Farce, of Fer, Fr. Heng, It con ung Sp.] truſt, 
confidence, Las 


A 
£Y | * 


AF F 


Arriaxce (with divines) * an acquicſcence of of the mind, by 
which it is 1— unneceſſary doube and fears, 
— — me 2 pe- 

his knowl 
— Rr ſenſe that is now only uſed ; 
that by writers on reli ſubjects. 

— (in i of mag — © —_ a manand a 
woman, = an 


mms 


Ari — — affiance] he that afſiances, he that makes a marriage 
contract that i y ratified. 
— — [of ad, to, and fides, faith, old records] to plight faith, 
Arriba rio Deminerum, the oath taken by the lords in parliament. 
Arrwa'Ti0N, a mutual contract of fidelity between one perſon and 
another. Lat. 
Lat.] mutual contract of fidelity. 


AFFIDATURE 


ArFrida'tus law] a tenant * fealty 
2 Laar = * plighted his fal or ſworn] a depoſition, 
or 


Lo => 5 FER to the truth of a thing 
before a magiſtrate. 
5 rnit fin ancient deeds] to be inrolled and muſtered for fol- 
diers, upon having taken an oath of fidelity. 
Arab. Ses Arrr. Solemnly contracted. 

ArrTATios [of ad, to, and files, a fon, Lat.) the ad of adopting 


or taking a ſon. 
Avrernace [Fr. + Tt.] the refining of metals by the copel. 
„ Lat.] related to one by affinity. Shakefteare 


— — 1, F I dad, Sp. of affinitas Lat. 
FF1'xITY [ r. — t. 7 ag . aſbnitas, 


1. Kindred or 
 eween ſeveral things. It is —— — 
blood. Having with, bear 1, before the peſo fo rea, | 
To Arri 2 — Fr. Re va It. affrmar, Sp, 4 Lat.] 
2 Art » aſſure, or maintain the truth of a — to deny. 
o Arr 


1RM CC ſenſe} 


"— aan [from of] 
Arri Os the at 


" RMATIVE [@ 


2 E . 2. Poſitive, 


He maintains the affirmative. 
AFFinMATIVE beretic [in the popiſh law] one who owns the errors 
firmneſs and 
AFFIRMATIVELY, — 5 — , not negatively. - 
To Arx ſafiggere . an, Sp. of affixum, Lat of ad to, and fo, 
to fix] 1. To Ben 9 72 thing. 
Arrix I in grammar] ſomething put to the end of a word. 
Arri 1— 1. A fixing or abe 2. Ihe ſtate of being united 
Arrra“ —_ * dlowing * 
ArFLa'Tus [of ad, to, anlage. blowing 
To 28 [afliger, Fr. _— = pda 55 24 affiicean, Port. of 
A. Lat.] to cauſe grief to one, to trouble, to torment, diſquiet, or vex. 
— CTEDNESs [of aflictur, Lat. and neſs] affliction. 
Arrrrerzx [from af 2 1 
| bor: he 2 
=O was 
wed by ſnakes. Or by an elderly woman in tattered 
an. by tas ne — one ſhoulder, her hands, her 
other fide, cords, whips, aud other inſtruments of correction. 
ArvLi!'cTive [afflifif, Fr.] —_— 3 


ene ee ſubſt. [Fr. affermativa, It.] that which affirms ; as, 
be is charged withal, and maintains the ſame in his examination with 
reſolution. 
Arran [from affirm 
2. To ſet up or poſt up 
2 a bill. 
to a thing. 
brea 
has af the cauſe of affliftion ; as, Ian affifted at 
ur 
ArFLicTiox [Fr. a „It. afflicien, Sp. of a Lat. J 1. A 
al . Sp. __ J 
1 — dark grey, opening with both hands his breaſt, and ſhew- 
GS eee her ; on one fide 


 A'rLoaT [a foot, Fr. on float, borne on the water. 
A'FFLUENCE, or or ArrLomer [4 — 4 Fr. of ia, Lat.] 
Wotton uſes it art of SE or flocking 


to 
| — Nr NL 
plenty, wealth. 


A'reLvexT [affuent, Fr. affiuens, Lat.] abounding, flowing to, in- 


creaſing. 
A ESS [afuentia, L at.] great plenty. 
— wor 1. Ae to, as of humours to or upon 


A'FFLux 
any part. 2. which NT Ts r 

AFFLU'XION [ affiuxio, 1 flowing to a place. 2. 
The thing that flows to 1 it. 


Arro'birus Yer qu) ys — flower. 
Arrora'ret [old law term] to ſet a value or a thing. 
ArFoRcla'ks [law word] to add, increaſe, — — 
Ar ro RCLAMENT [old records] a fort or ſtrong hold. 


ArFoRClame'sTUM Curie, the calling of a court upon ſome ſolemn 
occaſions. Old law records. 
affourager, Fr. ſome derive i it of ad, at, 
e ſenſe. 2. 
io a bad 


ard extraordi 

To Arro'nd [After, or 
and board, Sar. J 1. To fodder cattle; this ſeems the 
T's beſtow, to confer on, moltly in a good ſenſe, 


. A to a the 


| fo that it implies a j 


an owl, and on | 


AFR 
G. eee 3. To be able to ſell. 4. To be able to expend, 


Tae [hom fell) 10 the open open field. 
A'rtat far] on a flat, on a level. 
Aro'or [from foot) 1. Ser. 2. In agita- 


as a is afoor. 3. In 
. [vove, aſtovan, bevope vooz, vor, bevr, uo, Ger. 

uſed. 1. When a 
2. RT wane. 


obſolete word, for which is Now 
2. Firſtin the way. 3. Is the fore- 


2 — S 


oy — 1. In advance. ꝶ6— enta 
A'ror s-going, adj. 


Aro'ts-men 
Aro'nz-named, named before. 
Aron aid, 45 

AroRt-time, adv. in former times. 


8 REST 25 forofe, Las. in in oppoſed to — 2 


2 to 


WITS NCHISE JS IEA nee, k.] —— | 
To Arraa'r [her, er, en frazer, 
Joby 2 _ w ſtrike terror. This word 
* from frent] direcily to the face. 
Arrxa'v [probably — Fr. to terrify] „„. 
between two or more No it is 


parties fray. 
Arraar, or AFFRa1 MENT [in common law] is an 3 
upon one or more perſons ; ——_—— 
lence only, without either a blow given, or a w —＋ 5 
ſhould in armour, or with weapons not ui worn, it | 
ſtrike a tear into ſuch as are unarmed, and therefore worn, it may 
—— a court · leet; but difters from an aſſault, be- 


cauſe that is a 


AFFREIGHTMENT [of fretement, hicing, or x Fr.] the | 
or hire of a 


FFRETAMENTUM [old law rec. ] the freightof a ſhip. 
Arras, or A rn [old records bullocks, or beaſts ce log 
A falſe A'zrer [ Northamberlaxd] a flow or dull horle ; and che 


d term A ver beaſts. 


Ara ai [from to affray, aper, Fr. (properly thereſore with two 


ff s) for forven, Dan. — — ver. wirrer, Teut. ] fearful. 


He that's arnaid every graſs, muſt not piſs in a meadow, 

pe who's rain of leaves, mull not come into a wood, 

F. Qui a peur de feuilles, ne dbit aller an bois. 

Yr ts nk r | | 
Theſe proverbs have — — perſons | 
ſhould take care to keep as much as they can out of 


bbe's — — than hurt. Spoken of people who are aptto make 
Aras SH Tel frets Pf. or Ether of vert, or g, Da friſch, Ger. 


] y. anew, over again. 
Arrarenrrur [from aſrigti] cauſing terror, terrible. 
To Arrai'caTE ek — ad to, and frico, to rub, to rub 


Arran I of affrico, of ad, 22 pa 


againſt] to rub into 


matter feared ; as, — — 27 > gy 
Arrarenr. 1. Sudden fear. 2. The cauſe thereof. \ 

terrible. The word is chiefly poetic:l. ; 
Arent'caTMENST [from — 1. Terror. 


33 affronitrem, Lat. of age; ba, e, Gr. nitre] 


2 Arrao'xr — affrentare, It. afrentsr, Sp. q.d. ad 
114 
or ill. 2. To meet face 
3. Zecken arovedy, w ofer an open abuſe 


An Arrao'xr [Fr. a It. affronta, Sp.] 1. an | 
un jr done aber by wa * a 4 
3.8. x4 


This is peculiar 
facing or fronting one another. 


face, w 
—— 


A N heraldry 
ow T 1 1 - he that affronts. 


ArFro'xTixXG. That w] affronts. See To ArrrxonT. 
Arxxo'xTivE, abuſive, injurious | 


Arrzo'NTIVENESS, BN On offenſivencs. 


Araicaxlsx, the ſtyle or manner of writing particular to the Aki 
can writers. 


To Arev'se [of ande, from ad, to, and afundo, to pour] to pour 


one thing to 
Arrv's ion (from the verb a pouring to, or 
Arealen, the name of one the four quarnars of world. It is 2 


12 — narrow iſthmus of Sez to Afia; fituated be- 

— 4 egrees north, and 35 degrees ſouth latitude, and between 
16 weſt, and 60 caſt longitude, being 4320 miles in length, from north 
to ſouth, and 4620 miles in breadth, caſt to weſt.—It is bounded 
on the north by the Mediterranean ſea, which 


on the wet by the Adantic ocean, which ſeparates it from America. 


It's fituation commerce is certainly beyond either of the 

ters of the world. It ſtands, as it were, in the center 

other three, and has a much nearer comm 

rope, Afia, and America, any other quarter has with 
2 3 

Perhaps. as them, as an 
the world; fach are the Nile and N — 
into the Mediterranean ſea ; the Niger, or 


A G A 


the Ad antic ocean, on the weſt fide of Africa ; the Congo, the Zairi, 
and the Loango, three rivers of prodigious extent, ſouth of the line, 
which empty themſelves into the ſame ocean, but below the old 
coaſt ; alſo _ the Prio St. Eſprit, the — * 45 the 
bor, all rivers of very great length and „which empty 
— ins the —_— — OG _ The 
ST Nang” ;bility ; fruicful ; Ga 
2 and the air ſalubrious ; and 
if once a turn for induſtry and — —— 
greater quantity of the European uce and manufactures might 
— thither, than to any country in the whole weld. —The wade 
. of: 
ere, ; me our own manufac- 
— and others generally purchaſed with them, for which we have in 
„ ES VEG WEER. Poftlethwayt's Dif. of Trade 


AFRICA is repreſented in painting inting by a black-moor woman, almoſt 
naked, with frizzled hair, a necklace and earings of coral, holding 
a ſcorpion in her hand ; on one fide of her a lion, on the other an 


elephant, and at her feet ſerpents. Wachter, in his German Gloſſa- 


advantage as any we carry on, and is, as it 


ry, derives this word from af and rice, which, as well in the Phrygian, 
as ancient northern dialects, ſignified a region of apes, le to 


Solinus in 1 Africa; omne autem — guod inter 
Eeyptum, /Etbiepiam, Lybi di funditur, quantumque lucis oparum 
ER — Simiarum genus. To which words Draudius has 
added in the margin: Africa Simiarum Patria. 

Arx1ca is alſo the name of a town of Tunis, on the coaſt of 
1 11 70 miles ſouth of Tunis. Latitude 360 & N. Longitude 
2 20 E. 15 

A'rxicans [with gardiners] African [90> pong ds. | 
Ari r to expreſs any action, 
motion, c. done from the ſtem of the ſhip to the ſtern; as to go or 
walk aft, is to go towards the ſtern ; how cheer you before and aft ; 
how fares all the ſuip's company. | | 
Arx, adv. [zjren, Sax. after, aftr, efcer, Da. O G. achter, 
Lat. It. and Ger. afarr, afrar or aftaro, Goth.] 1. Later in time; 
of ns aca in order : it is generally put in oppoſition to 

re 


AFTER, prep. 1. Succeſſion in place, as he came after me; and is 
generally apphed to any word of motion. 2. It denotes purſuit, — 
whom is the king of Iſrael come out. Samuel. 3. Behind. I have 
ſometimes placed a third priſm after a ſecond. Newtor. 4. Succeſſion 
as to time. 5. According to, in proportion to. 6. Denoting imita- 
| tion or copying. as to draw a figure after the life. 

Ar rz 8 generally in the original ſig- 
nification. As, 


ArTer Acceptatian, an acceptation or ſenſe afterwards, not before 


admiued. 
ArTex Fees, without a ſingular, ity, ſucceeding times. 
Ar rra all. when every thing has 41 in fine. 
Arrer Birth, or ArTer Burden, a ſkin or membrane in which 


the fa us or child is wrapped ia the matrix, and comes away after the 
- birth of the child. | 


done or 
Arx Coſt, charges afterwards incurred, when the primary de- 
fign has been executed. | 
Arrrx Crop, a ſecond crop after the firſt in the ſame year. 
Artz Dinner, the time immediately following dinner. 
Ae rxa dinner ſit a while, Ar rea ſupper walk a mile. This pro- 
verbial rhime is literally underſtood. | | 
| 200 1 an 1 firſt. DE Il 
 Arrer Enquiry, an en a thing has done. 
To Leven ta to — . vs in view. 
ArTen Game, any thing done, to repair what has happened be. 


fore; ſchemes practiſed after a miſcarriage in an affair; methods uſcd 


aſter a turn in any thing 
AxrrEx Hour, i hours. 

Ar rm Liver, a liver in ſucceeding times. 
Arrza Love, love ſucceeding the ; 75 
Arrzx Math [with huſbandmen] 1. The aſter-graſs, or ſecond 
mowings of graſs. 2. Graſs or ſtubble cut after corn. 
Arz meat comes muſtary, or ArTer death the pbyſician : the 
Latins ſay, poff bellum anxilium, (after the war comes ſuccour.) The 
0 ö * — 1 — der artztney, (when the 
| patient's „comes yſician.) S8 when a thing comes, or 
«perſon offs bi ſervice too late ; 2 = 

or it. 


22 the ans Bow _ till evening. dhe 
FTER Pains, pai in the loins, groin, Ec. after the perſor 
is delivered, duces the ſecundines are 1 away. 

Ar r Race, a ſubſequent 


rogeny. | 
AeTer Sails [with ſailors] thoſe ſails which belong to the main 


— Ng nal pt a Leng 
FTER Sawarms, in i bees, are ſecondary or poſterior 
| — » frequently to quit the hives about a fortnight after the 
Arres Tafte, ſaid of liquors which leave a taſte after them, that 
was not perceived in drinking. 


Arras Times, the ſucceeding times; the ſame with after ages. 

A*'rTexward [æſten and peand, Sax. ] in ſucceeding times. It is 
ſometimes written, 

ArTexwards [afterwaerts, Du.] but this/is leſs proper than after- 


ArTer Vit, cunning which comes too late. | 

AeTer Mit, is every bedy's wit, that is, after a thing is done, 
every one is wiſe, and knows how to have done it better. A fort of 
wit moſt page have a pretty large ſhare of. 

ArTeR Vratb, anger aftcr the provocation is paſt. 

Aa, a great officer of the grand ſeignior, or the chief captain, 
whether of the janizaries, or any other body of men, as capi-age, 
byzlir-cga, &c. | 

a term uſed in merchandiſe, which fig- 


Ac. 41 [in Holland, c. 
nikes the Uifcrence in Holland or Venice of the males of current mo- 


to their different coloured veins, or matters. 


we have no farcher occa- 


AGE 


ney and bank notes, which in Holland is often 3 or 4 fer ct. 
vour of the note. SC 

Acai's [agen, Sax. ianen or igen, Da. tegen, Du. and I. 
gen, gegn, or gegen, II. Ger.] 1. Another time, once more, dtn. 5 
repetition of the {ame thing. 2. On the other hand, fignify in, force 
degree of oppoſition. 3. I ranſition to ſomething elſe. 4. Leni to- 
cation or return. 5. Reſtitution. And I did never aſk it you +; 077. 
Shakeſpeare. 6. Recompence; as what the good min gi.es, God 
will pay agaiz. 7. Rank or ſucceſſion, denoting diſtribut. on. . In 
any other ortime. 9. Again and again, frequently. 10. Eck ; 
as go and bring me word again. 

As big Ac ain, of twice the ſize. 

Over Acain, once more. 


A'carxsT [znzeon, ongeand, or agen, Sax. gegen iſt, Ger.] 1. It 


denotes to any perſon. 2. Contrariety in to any 
thing. 3. It is likewiſc joined to over, ſometimes without ower, and 


then refers to the oppoſite poſition of ſome thing, place, or perſon. 


4. To the prejudice or hurt of any other. 5. It fignifics proviſion for, 
or expect: uon of. That all things might be ready agi the prince 
came. Clarendon. 
AcaixsT the Hair, or Acaixsr the Grain, with regret ; againt 
one's will. | | 
A'GaLaxy [agalaxia, Lat. of a, Gr.] want of milk to 
give ſuck with ; alfo abundance of milk, Greck a being cither nega- 
tive or redundant. | | | 
AcalLo'cuum [ava e, from ayaMcuai, Gr. to cxult or 
boaſt, alluding to the excellence of its odour] a medicinal wead im- 
from the Eaft-Indics, uſually in ſmall bits. of a very fraoran (cent. 
t is otherwiſe called lignum aloes, and hyloaloe. g. 4. alors *. 
 A'6amisT Agne, Lat. of eyapS-, Gr.] an unmarricd perion; a 
batchclor or widower. 
Acar [aar, Gr.] love feaſts uſed among the primitive chri- 
ſtans, after the receiving of che ſacrament of the Lord's tupper, in 


order the more cloſcly to unite them in love. 


Agark [ayern, Gr.] charity, kindneſs, love; alſo alms giving. 
AcaA'rg, gape, flaringly with open mouth, as happens in vulgur 
admiration ; or as young birds that gape for incat. | 
AcarE'r, a whoremaſter ; one who hunt after women. 55 
Acaet'TaA {in the ancient church] certain virgins, who affociited 
themſelves with ecclefiafticl:s, out of a motive of piety and charity. 
A'caricx, or Aca'ricox [agaricim, Lat. ayapao, Gr ] agaric!- 
is a fort of excreſcence or muſhroom, which grows on triec. 


| Agarick is divided into male and female; the former is only ufd in 


dying, the latter in medicine. See Plate I. Fig. 13, 14. The 
male grows on the oak, and the female on the larch tree. Ac- 
cording to lord Bacon, the one of theſe muthrooms v hich the Ro- 
mans called leu, grew on the roots of oaks, and was among the 


dainties of their table; the other medicinal, which is called 464.1, 


rew on the tops of oaks, though ſome afiirm, that it alio groweth at 
roots of them. | | 33 | 

Aca'sr [geeft, Du. and L. Ger. geiſl, H. Ger.] ſtruck with ter- 

ror. The true word derived from agaze, has been written aghaft by | 


a later authors, from a miſtaken etymology. 
ArTes Clap, any thing that happens unexpectedly after an affair is | 


A'caTs&, in natural hiſtory, the naiae of a peculiar and very ex- 


tenſive genus of ſemi-pelucid gems ; the characters of which are, that 


they are vaii wich veins and clouds, but have no zones like thote 
of the onyx. They are compoſed of chryſtal, debaſed by a large 


quantity of earth, and not formed, either by repeated incruft.;tion; 


round a central nucleus, or made up cf plates laid evenly on each 
other; but are merely the effect of one fimple concretion, and varic- 
gated only by the diſpoſition which the fivid they were formed in, gave 
HilP's Bit. Fog. 

AcaTE [among antiquarics} denotes a ſtone of this kind envraven 
by art. Iu which ſenſe, agates rake a ſpecies of antique gems; in 
the workmanſhip whereof we find evident proofs of the great ſl ill and 


_ dexterity of the ancient ſculptors. 


Aca'TToON, a town in Aftica, ſituated near the mouth of the river 


Formoſa, on the coaſt of Guinea, 8 miles S. of Renin. Latitude 82 of 


N. Longitude 5 & E. | | 

Aca'ty [from agate] having the nature of an agate. | 

AcaTY'LLIS [ayatuxu, Or.] the herb ferula, or fenncl-giant, 
which produces the gum called ammoniac. | 

To Ac zE [from @ redundant, and gaze formed, as amaze, Kc. 
to ſtrike with ſudden terror or an azement. The word is now out of 
uſe. Spenſer uſes the preterite, A griſley thing that him -. 


_ Aca"zeb, ſtupified, or terrified with amazemert. 


A'cve, a town in the province of Languedoc in France, ſituated 
near the mouth of the river Garonne, 15 miles N. E. of Condom, and 
60 miles S. W. of Bourdeaux. Latitude 43% 25 N. Long. 30 10 E. 

Ac [probably of apa, Sax, i. e. always, age, Fr. anciently h 
or aage; it is deduced by Menage from «tatium of tas; by Junius 
from @@, which in the teutonick dialects ſignified long duration 
1. The whole continuance of a man's life ; or a certain tate or porti 
thereof. 2. A ſucceſſion of men, a generation; as re pres 
race of men are ſhort lived, the next age may be much Herter. z. lle 
time in which any man, or race of men lived, or hall live 


Ge 
5 * 


age of heroes. 4. Old age. 5. Maturity, or full lrength of 
6. The ſpace of a hundred years compleat, which is Priced int 
four different ages, as infancy, youth, manhood, old age. Ini cv 
or childhood, extends from the birth to the fourteenth year. Von, 


or the age of puberty, commences at fourteen, and ends about tuch 
five. Manhood, terminates at fifty. Old age, commences ft: 9: 
fifty, and extends till the time of death. | | 
_— law] is uſed to fignify thoſe ſpecizl times which enable 
men women to do that, which they could no: do beten, 2 
ſuppoſed to want judgment. Thus a man way take an oath of at. 
legiance at twelve years of agc, and is at age of diſcretion at tour- 
teen, being enabled to chuſe his guardian, or contract a mi 


and at full age at twenty-one. A woman, at the 2gr of nine venrs, is 


bring 


dowable 3 at twelve, ſhe may confirm her former content to marriage; 


at fourteen, ſhe is enabled to receive her land into ker own hinds ; 
and at twenty-one, ſhe can alienate her lands and tenements. Cir cd, 
Ace Prior [in common lam] is when an action is brought agazutt 
one that is under age tor lands coming to lum by deſcent, who - v 
GU en 


A G E 


then move the court. and pray that the ation may be ſtaid rill he is of 
full age, which is moſt commonly allowed; but in the civil law is is 


dotherwiſe, for that obli AT ＋E anſwer by their — 

Old Ace [hieroglyphically } was rep | „ becauſe 

tha dind tives © grour white, — a man who died 
ina very old age, the Egyptians painted a raren. : 

hens of the World, are certain periods or limits of time, which 

for the convenience of chronology and hiſtory are diſtinguiſhed, by 

thoſe accidents and revolutions that have in the world; the 


i hronolopers agree in i en or periods: 
Br 
6 , E — - 
ff Noah's flood to the birth of Abraham, which contains 

III. From Abraham's birth to the departure of Moſes, and the 


382 years. 


3 years. 5 Ag 
coming of Chriſt, which con- 

38 years. | 
viſ From the birth of Chriſt to the preſent year, 1755 years. 


- the golden, the ſilver, the brazen, and the iron 14 the 
beginning ee. 
to 


was in the 


5 * 


of different ages ; a beſiliſk at 


holding in her hands extended the 


decoying 
To be of Act, to be major, or one's minority. 
rs frag + I — | „„ 


other, that are in the I 
r n the ſcraglio, 


STIL 


» 
FI 


Lat. [from t. Af a or memorandum 
—_— > they ro all the buſineſs 
i either at home or abroad. 


tranſaQ, the day, 


2 [of agen, — and 
who enjoys his own | true 
— 2 peace] 


bs 


2 ſituated 30 miles north-weſt 
EE 


ing of two or more ftars in 
ice and eſſett is to 


| ghiren, Lat. ger 


in the 


= 


| wy — 2. To make heavy 
* cRava'TiOn [Fr. . 


AGG 


. ine, Sax. thind night] a perſen that comes to a 
e thi mph; after which — 
; and if he breaks the king's peace, 


the ſouth 


the weſt. It is the moſt fruitful country : 
many navigable rivers, and produces a deal of corn, wine, oi 
hemp and tobacco, with which it other provinces. Pfle- 


thwayt's Dia. Trade and Com. 


A Fr. gente, It. Sp. and Port. of gen, Lat.] 1. An actor, a 
2 3. A fubſtieme. 4. A reti- 


dent at a pots — r affairs of his king or 


AcexT of a „ the pay-maſter or follicitor ef a regiment. 
— the Viftzalling-office, officers under the commiſfioners, 
ppointed to buy, and contract for proviſions, &e. 

Acer and PaTrenT 8 made uſe of when one is the 
doer of a thing, and alſo the perſon to whom it is done; as when a 
woman endes herſelf with the faireſt of her huſband's 


ually do any thing, or 
from ination, 


to cure &c. 
Accentra'Tion [of ad, to, and generatio, Lat. growing] the ſtate 
of one thing growing upon another. 

To Accgaarz — Lat. of ad, to, and gero, carry] to heapup. 
Aoenanurs, a city of Þ ital o i 


, f the ce of A - 
tes nor of Frederickihall, fabje@t to n- 
% 30' N. 


itude 119 of E. 
To AccLo'MERATE — nn; of agglemero, Lat.] 1. To 
obnſon. 


; xt ar root an 8 wg 
more y | 
as to a nebulous ſtar. 


AccLu'TinaxTs [in medicine —— remedies, whoſe of- 
ic and ſup orgs om of and eaſed by ths 
to recruit what is worn | the 
„„ 
o AGGCLU TINATE mare, agen of and 
to glue together, to ſtick thi 3 8 | 
1 1. A glucing together. 2. The ſtate of being 


* (with ans] the addition of new ſubſtance, 


AccLv'Tmarive [from aggiutizate] that which cauſes aggluti 

nation. 

A , the beſt of the fix ſorts of fill | 
— del og 1 that are gathered 

[aggraxdire, 2 1, Sp. of aggraudir, 


AcclurmA Trion 


To Accrandi'ze 


Fr. J to make to raiſe, to advance, to prefer. It is 
to 


Accrano!zeMEnt [| 
> but more 
2. 


uſed at — 
vr [ 


ad, to, 


* 


„Fr. „8 
** It. agraver, Sp. of 


1. To enlarge upon 
5 ſome circumſtance; to 
and grievous, in a metaphorical ſenſe. 


2. 


of aggravating. | 
9 N. It. agregade, Sp. of aggre- 
um, Lat.] the w maſs or reſale — neal. 
— Ss by the collection of any parts into one 


» Sp. of ag- 


To A'cerzcaTe [aggreger, Fr. aggregare, I 
grego, Lat.] ne 
rainy wy Flowers [with botaniſts) a flower _ ſo 
flowers, meeting together to make one w each 


calix. 
Accrrca'rIOn [Fr. one, It. agregacidn, Sp.] 1. A col- 
lefing or uniting many things into one. 2. An aggregate. 3. The 
—.— 
AGGREGATION [in phyſics] a ſpecies of union, by which ſeveral 
things chat have no natural bebe YG with ano- 
ther, are collected together ſo as in ſome ſenſe to conſtitute one maſs. 


To Aconr'ss 7 Arier, Lu. ] to begin a quarrel ; to 


commit the ſirſt 


many 
of which has its 
oneand the fame 


A GN 
hocne'te, 6 Accnksston, the firſt act of aſſaulting, or ſetting 


upon, Lat. | 
Acons 8888, or Ocarssns, [heraldry] the ſame as pellets and 


balls. 
—— 2 22. Fed to ö 
* rz [in falconry] a diſtemper in hawks proceeding from 


* Aetna racy 9 ae, e aſſliction, great 


To — — [probably ad and 5 ag > 
gravis, 


grievance or — all —— 
originally neuter, and to aggneve 
— — 2. To hurt a perſon 
— 2 groapper, Fr.] to coud together into 
— 8 z. a ghoſtor el in great fright, 
E 


| ſoldiery, — ge Oh 
cam 2 ·˙ and che like offices. Da Change G 
* a ancient writers, is ſometimes uſed for the w 


GILE Fr. Ie. of agili⸗ » | 
Acr 1 or Act rr — 


Ann „ 
AdcmtraRktus. 1. A 
mon field, ſworn at — — 


| "ISIS a village 


the county 


rr wo 


eee in 1415. OO Long. 


20 O E. 


— 


Acr'sT [of Fr.] a bed or 
To = TT Jo Len 7 - 


any 
AcisrTa'ToR, or Ac1'sTOR, an officer that takes 
and receives the money. 
Acr'STAGE, or Act'STMENT, the herbage or feeding of cattle on a 


| Foreſt or common. 
— STMENT. 2 this in another — 


8 [ ny 
To A'crravs 


1 ſtir, to — 


i Lat. 
Acrra'Tiox [Fr. agitazione, It. agitacion, 
Io Dro 


buſineſs 
REIT Ee 


u 
25 ITATION —.— 


ee 
3 Aerra“ron [agitates, Fr. of Lat.] 1. A 
carries or an affair. In this bab te 


beaſts into the 
were called the agi of the army. 


Acrra'rtors [in the time of the civil wars in England, A. D. 
2 out of every regiment to fit in council, and ma- 


* 217 glorious 
Acronis — a certain herb of a co- 
. i 1 ſome ſuppoſe 
it o pony 

A'cLET, \chis word ome derive from aopa, fl 


— ep 1 —— 
* 
ofhe wg of pin, fn 


A'cLeTs, or Ac lers og floriſts] thoſe 2 
— . — — as in 
—— a of _ neg. ynoooa 
| yep a deſcription, — 82 
man author, — — 


A'cMInal — — agmen, Lat. lng ay 
24% OE 
nails in the f >a W 
1 [civil law] — . — 


A'onabar, a town of Tranfilvania, Auftria, 
— fituated 10 miles north-eaſt of Hermanſtat. 469. 40 255 Lon- 
Aena [of pained ; oy a nail] a ſore which breaks 
out at the rost of 
Aena ro [civil law, agnatio, of agnaſcor, Lat.] chat line of kind- 
red by blood, which is between ſuch males as are om ts 


} a briſk inteſtine motion of the games, 


bit, which has no more 


AGR 
Ie is __—_——— 


cludes deſcendants from females. 
plantain, Lar. 


AexiGL0'ssa [ Aqmyavoo®, 2 
ay wy [with botaniſts] the RSS or ribwort plan- 


Acnr'rion [agnitio, Lat.] what is known or diſcovered by ſome 
mark or — Nair 


b 


To tas ZE [of 
This word is now 


28888 


Acona'Lia [of dyuntopas, Gr.] certain annual feaſts held by the 
Ramans on the ninth day Zo hw fighting pn Sher 


CE 


o 14 1 wry — 
Aconxta of a neg. and you ſemen, Gr.] a dated of the ſeed. 
Aco'xis [Eymopa, Gr.] a trial of ſxill at „a combat 
Aconrxra, or Acont'arzs >. ry Gr.] a wreſtler, a cham- 


or a perſon who ſtrives in 
| 'STICAL, ——_ Acont'sTic, [df Gr.] pertaining to 


Ry n to bleſs their under- 
Acon!'zaxTs = ayuntouas, Gr.] certain friars who aſſiſt thoſe 


— TA r and are pn an 5 


AconoTar'TiC, prong at 
ie, Fr. agania, 


deaſt of the hops and fine of a rab- 
two teeth in each jaw, and feeds like a 
ſquirrel ; but is a fierce creature, and when irritated, will ſtamp with 
its hind feet, and erett ita hair ; when chaſed he flies to a hollow tree, 
whence he — of the mogul' It has Ban 

GRA, s empire. t has - 
— Deyn on the narth, Sambal on the caſt, Gualear and 


Acov'tr [in America 


Poftlethwayt's Did. 
of the kingdom of Agra; 1 of great 
to by merchants from China, Perſia, all paris of 


and Dutch. 


the E 
veral caravans, which ſet out from Amadabath, Surat, and other 


be trade is kept up by ſe- 


— compoſed common of 400 or 500 camels, which the Engl iſn. 
Moors, Turks, Arabs, Perſians, and other nations, uſe to 
carry their merchandize to that capiral and to bring back from thence 
ſeveral others in return. — Beſides the indigo of Agra, which is the 
beſt in the world, they get from thence a great many ſtuffs and linens, 
es — — for tn welt 2nd nend. Thither 


likewiſe are carried the mercbandize from Bantam and Tartary ; and 


here alſo arrive in other caravans, the merchants from the inland parts 
mogul's dominions. Pofilethwayt's Did. 


The Mogul frequently reſides at It is ſituated on the river 
Jemma, — ky por 269 20' N. Longitude 
799 & E. =Y 


manner. 


and Lat.] it is a ow whoſe leaves are rough, hairy, 
and grow alternately « 


One leaf, divided into five ſegments; the flowers 


AGR 


To .\r.ai'c; {from gra} to confer favours on. A word not now 
In afe. , 

Auna lag N, Gr. of a priv. and y22una à letter] 
In w.lcorned, iterate man. . 

\:;nazts L, a law made by the Romans for the diſt:ĩbution of 
ſands amons the common pen; lx. Lat. : 

AcGgEta"rrat {[acrorins, Of ger, © eld] belonging to felds. It is 
ſelden wid bu hen mentioning the agrarian law among the Ro- 
man:. Sec the preeedine word. 

To AGgrt att {tom greaje] to bedaub with greaſe or frith. A 
word not now ule. 

Anil [of a and xreæx. Sax. groct, Du. grort, O. and L. Ger] 
by the orcar. in the „rote, in the whole. : 

To Agzrr let, trom gre, Fr. of gratut, Lat.] 1. To be in har- 
mony, nt to dier. 2. To conſent, to yield to, with 7s or apon. 3. 
To make up a difference, to accord by ſtipulation. 4. To ſtrike up a 
bart: + Leeween buyer and feiler. 5. To be of the ſame opinion. 


6. 1©1e2rle a point between many. 7. To be conſiſtent, not to con- 


tradict. . To be ſeitable, or accommodated to. 9. To cauſe no 
pertmurbition in the body. 

An r, for law is toltly. Very good advice to litigious perſons, 
£und:d upon reafon and experience; for many times the charges of a 
ſuit exceed the value of the thing in diſpute. 


Tler AGREE like cats and d gu, that is, are always biting, ſnarling, 


ard ſcratching. | | 
Acer apte [cgreable, Fr. agradal it, Sp. agradavel, Port.] 1. 


Agreeing or ſuiting with, not contrary, having 1 or <vich. 2. Plea- 


tant, cha: ming. or ſuitable to the inclination or temper. It has ſome- 
times the particle 25. | | 

The AcxEaBLE, agreeableneſs. 

AGREABLy, ſuitably, pleaſantly. 25 

AGREABLGNESS { qualite agreatle, Fr.] 1. Suitablenefs, or conſiſt- 
ency with, having the particle 26. 2. Quality of pleaſing, pleaſant- 
neſs ; it denotes the production of ſatisfaction in an inferior degree, 
calm and I ſting below rapture. 3. Reſemblance; ſometimes with 
the particle betrr cen. of 

Acrr'asLy [from agreable) 1. Suitably to. 2. In a pleafirg 

Acxt'ed, ſettled by conſent. See To Acree. | 

Aczr EixGxess [from agree] ſuitableneſs, couſiſteney with, confor- 
nut, to. 

ACtEABLENES® is en blematically repreſented by a damſel of a ſweet 
and affable aſpect, having a crown on adorned with jaſpers and other 
2 ftones, in her hands roſes of different colours, without 

NCcRICE. 

4 AcrEtarxT [ogremert, Fr. agreamentum, Law Lat. which Coke 
would derive from aggreyatio mentium, Lat. tho' only in the firſt ſenſe} 
1. Agreeablencts. 2. Concord, or harmony. z. 
4. Articles agreed upon, bargain or contract. 6 
Acenrkfurxr [in common law] a joining together or conſent of 
22 more minds in any thing already done, or to be done here- 
after. | | | 
Acrt'ssts. See Octessrs. 


ANT ſagre/ic, Fr. It. and Sp. of agrefis, Lat.] belonging to 


fields, ruitic, ccownith. 
AGRE'STICAL, or AcrrsTICK [agreſtis, Lat. of ager, afield] per- 
taining to the country, clowniſh., | 
Acet'sry [agre/its, Lat.] clowniſhneſs. | 
31A, a fortited town in Upper Hungary, ſituated on a river of 
the tame name, 35 miles north of Buda. It is the ſee of a biſhop; 
Longitude 


and ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. Latitude 48*®. 0 N. Lo 


20. 0 E. | 

ART — botaniſts} the ſhrub holly. Lat. 
* with ſurgeons] a ſcurvy ſcab hard to cure; an obſtinate 
user. et. | 


4 AGRIACA NTHA [Axa aypa, Gr. wild] a fort of wild thiſtle. 
Lat. 


Acta "urrlos [aynapzey-, Gr.] a plant called wild vine. 
AcxiCcoLla'T10N, huſtandry, tillage of the ground. . 
A'czxicuLTurE [Fr. agricoltura, It. agricultura, Lat.] the art of 
Huſbandry, or the improvement of land, in order to render it fertile. 
AGRICULTURE, is repreſented by the 


tree, which — to ſprout out; a plow at her feet. 
On the reverle of ſome medals of the emperor Gordianus, agricul- 


ture is repreſented by a woman ſtretching out her two arms towards a 
lion, and a bull lying at her feet; the lion, as dedicated to Ceres, to 


ſignify the earth ; and the bull or ox, the labourer or huſbandman. 
AGRIELZ'A [aypnaa, Gr.] the wild olive. 
AcrIMOXT A, of Ackino'sy [agrimoine, Fr. agrimonia, It. Sp. 
y on the branches: the flower-cup conſiſts of 
ve five or 
fix leaves, and are formed into a long ſpike, and expand like a roſe : 
the ſruit is oblong, dry, and prickiy, like the burdock, in each of 
Which are two kernels. The ſpecies are, 1. The common or medici- 
nal agrimony, which is found in the hedges. 2. The ſweet-ſmelling 
agrimony ; and 3. The leſſer agrimony with a white flower. Miller. 
«PO Syiveftris [in botany] ſilver weed, or wild tanſey. 


ACRIOCARDA'MUM 


Fe Lag αεE⁴l, Gr.] a ſort of water ereſſes. 
Lat. : | 


Acz1oca'sTAxUM [of g, wild, and x "Gr] Mar 
nut, the earth-nut, the 


ig- nut. 

— (with otanifts) the plant ladies-thiftle, or wild ar- 
tichoke. 

Acnr10xa'sDuM [with botanifts] the herb valerian. Lat. 

Ace1o'x1a, 2 folemnity obſerved in honour of Bacchus, which 
was celebrated in the night, aſter the manner ing. The wo- 
men aſſembled together, and made a ſtrict ſearch for Bacchus, and 
er ſome time of ſearch not finding him, ſaid he was retired to 
the muſes, and had bid himſelf among them. This ceremony being 
over, they fell to frafting, and diverting themſelves with propoſing 


TU goddeſs Ceres, clothed in 
green, holding in her left hand the zodiack, and in her right a young 


term. 


AJA 


riadle< and cramp qr ; and ioy hong — upon as ſacred to 
Bacchus, great quantities of it were uicd at this time. 
pores. 4 ah, {wrh botaniſts] archangel or dead nettle. Lat. 
Aarlorasrix ac [with botaniſts] the wild parſnip or carrut. 
ActyoPiy'tiox [aygpuncr, Gr.] the herb hog's-fennel or ſu!- 
-wort. Lat. 1 
1 {ao progens — a flower, a fort of crow-feet. 
Acaror Fr. ere, It.] a four or tart cherry. | 
N f — — natus, born wrong, with the feet ſore- 
moſt] a name given to ſuch as are born with difficulty, or their feet 


forcmoit. 
Acrovu'se [of xpund, — 2 Du. grund, Ger. the ground] 
1. Upon the ground. 2. Nonplus d, © ; 

ante — Gr.] a watching or dreaming ſlumber. 

AurvePNoCo'wa [of a, watching, and a. , a deep ſleep, Gr.] 
a waking drowſineſs, a diſeaſe wherein the patients are continually in- 
clined to fleep, bur ſcarce can ſleep, being affected with a great drou ſi- 
neſs in the head, a ſlupidity in all the ſcnſes and faculties, and many 
times a delirium too. *. is * 19 wigil. Lat. 8 

A'cut [probably of ig, Fr. an intermitting 5 
22 alternately. Vulgarly the cold fit is called the ague, 
and the hot the fever. 

An Acve in the Spring, 

K fn TA. 5 K 
And yet few or no kings are ever covetous of ĩt: and indeed it is accord 
ing as it goes off. The ing of this Proverb is probably, that an ague 
being a ffrong fermentation of the blood ; and the fermentations of li- 
quids tending to ify them; it may be ſuppoſed that theſe aroxiſms 
have the ſame pts 29 
for this diſeaſe {which are y ſweating g per, | 
SG INS may at the fame time cleanſe and purify the 

ood 


Acut Tree, Saſſafras. See SASSAFRAS. | 2 
Acuere'rse, a town of France, in the province of Lyonnois, and 
territory of the Lower A 15 miles north of Clermont. Latitude 
45 55 N. Longitude 3® 20 E. 5 8 5 

A'*cusp [from ague] affected with an ague, chilly, cold. A word 
little uſed fince Shakeſſ 7 | 

Acus Fit, the fit of the ague. N 1 
- = Proof. Proof againſt an ague, or againſt the cauſcs that pro- 

uce it. 

Acvu'15n, pertaining to, of the quality, or apt to cauſe agues. 

— [of Sn Fr. ſharp] agueiſh quality, coldnets, ſhiver- 
ingneſs. 

1 the name of a certain ceremony of the French 
druids, who when they were to go to gather miſletoe againſt New- 
year s- day, walked about the fields adjoimng to their foreſt, crying out, 
A gui [an neuf, i. e. To the miſſetve a new year. Allo the ſame name 
was applied to a fort of begging which was uſed in ſome biſhopricks for 
the tapers in churches, but this cuſtom was aboliſhed, anzo 1 592. 

To Acvu'1sz [from gui] to trim out, to deck. A word not uſed 


ſince Spenſer's time. 


Acu'zan [mnaR, Heb.) a certain Hebrew coin, which Buxtorf ex- 

ins by zummulz:, or 2 ſmall piece of 

Aguri [in 
the Guinea-pi 
and the voice and hair of the 8: 3 
It is a very voracious animal, ing its food with extreme eager- 
neſs, and uſing its fore feet for hands, in the manner of the ſquirrel. 


It runs very ſwiftly, and is very expert at digging, ſo that it ſoon buries 
;6ſelf in the earth.” hen provoked, it rai the hair of its back 


upright, and ftrikes the with its hinder feet. Ray's Syn. Quad. 
Acyx1a'x1 [from @ priv. and ywn, a woman] a ſect who condemned 
all uſe of fleſh, and marriage, as not inſtituted by God, but introduced 


at the inſtigation of the deyil. They appeared about the year 694, but 


were of no long contin 
An, an in 1 


| As, 
ah! finful nation, in Iſaiah. 2. Contemptuous exultaton. Let them 


net /ay in their hearts, ab ! fo xe a, bave it. Plalms. 3. Lamen- 


tation or compaſſion. 4. When followed by hat, it marks extreme 


defire ; as ab that it were ſo. | | 

An", 8 A word that denotes inſulting or contemptu- 
ous trium 1 
4 [from bead] 1. More forward than ſomething elſe. A ſea 

2 With precipitation, head!ong. | | 

Ane1'cuT [from beight, of high] to a high place; to a hight, up 
aloft. Shakeſpeare.. 

AHME'LLA, a name given by the Ceyloneſe to a plant famous for 
its virtues as a lithontriptic and diuretic. It is a ſpecies of bidens or 
hemp-agrimony. See Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 257. | 

Anov'ac, a plant in the continent of 1 It hath funnel- 


ſhaped flowers ; the pointal is fixed like a nail to the inner part of the 


flower, and becomes a pear- fleſhy fruit, incloſing a threc-cor- 
nered nut. There are two ſpecies of it, one grows to ight of 2 
common cherry-tree, the wood of which ſtinks moſt abon ĩnably, and 
the kernel of the nut is a moſt deadly poiſon, to which the In- 
dians know no antidote, nor will they uſe the wood for fue]. Ihe ſe- 
cond ſort grows no higher than ten or twelve feet, the fruit is of a beau- 
tiful red colour when ripe, and equally — with the former. 
Both plants abound with a miiky juice. Miller. 

Ajax, a coaſt and country of Africa, having the river Quilmanci on 
the ſouth, the mountains from whence the river ſprings on the welt ; 


Abyſſynia, or Ethiopia, and the ſtreights of Babelmandel on the north, 


and Indian Ocean on the eaſt. The coaft abounds with all neceflarics 
of life, and has plenty of very good horſes. Poftlethwayt's Die. 
Aja"zzo, a port town in the iſland of Corſica, in the Mediter- 
ranean. It is ſituated 160 miles ſouth of Genoa, is the ſee of a 
biſhop, and ſubjeR to the ſtate of Genoa. Latitude 419 40 N. Lon- 
gitude 99. o E. | | 
Ajazzo, is r Aſia, in the 
—— of Caramania, anciently Cilicia, ſituated on the coaſt of the 
editerranean, 30 miles north of Antioch, and 50 welt of Aleppo. 
where the ciey of like anciently ſtood, near which Alexander _ 


AIR 


the ſecond battle with Darius. Lat. 35% o N. Long. 37 & E. 


Arensrar, acity of Germany in the circle of Franconia, 14 miles 


north weſt of and 12 north of Newburg. It is ſituated on 
2 and ſubject to its biſhop. Lat. 48 50 N. Long. 
11 


aide, Fr. aiuto, It. ayuda, Sp. ajuda, Port.] 1. Aſſiſtance, 
_ relief. e 
a tax or ſubſidy ; alſo anciently an impoſition 


To Am [aider, Fr. ajutare, It. ayudar, Sp. adjuto, of ad, to, and 
jo, to help, Lat.] to help, to aſſiſt, to ſuccour. 
Am vt cane, 4 — ſin —_ no 
general, li t- „or major- 
their orders, as occaſion ſhall require, and carry 
inferior officers. 


Am Pan , i. e. to pray for aid] a word made uſe of in plead- 
ing ſor a petition in court, to call in from another perſon who 
ee here the ki 

D of # a 15 whe 's tenant prays 
Fo oo } boot pe Area Se ten horn 
An Major, or A'vjurtanT [in an ] an officer who aſſiſts the 
major in his duty, and in his rms it all. His poſt is on 
_ the leſt, all the captains, and behind the lieutenant- colonel, 
when the battalion is drawn up. 


Ar'dancs [of aid] help, aſſiſtance, ſupport. It is often uſed by 


| . affiſting, ſuccouring. Shakeſpeare. 
Ama [of aid] one that aſſiſts, a confederate or ally. 
AmwzsnnzrTzan, [or as the Arabians call it, Abs kRTIIAN. Pocock 
ince of Perſia, to the eaſt on the province of Ghilan a 
Irack ; to the weſt and north- 


2 ſeparable particle 4] 
A'toLEss aid, the in icle leſs] 
the aſſiſtances and helps that the horſe- 

and moderate of the bridle, 
poinſon, the rod, the action of the legs, 
and the ſound of the tongue. 


2 caveſon, 
the motion of the thighs. 


_ in the ficld to that k | 
L, or Ams [in law] the name of a writ, the ſame as ayel. 
See Artur, or AysL. 
ArcusnDALE, . 41 meaſure in Lancaſhire, containing ſeven 
4 


quarts. 2. 
ArcLE'TTE {in herald | „ ora . 
. 


France. Fr. 
Aueakz'u, the herb houſleek. Sce Hovserees. 
Aion, a ſtone which ſerves inſtead of current coin am 
nois, a nation of Africa, on the gold coaſt. It is there looked upon 
as a precious ſtone, and yet it has nothing in it to make it very valua- 
ble. 233888 ue colour, without any luſtre; pretty hard, 
indeed, but it does not take a good poliſh, or they have not ſkill 
enough to poliſh it better. They are, however, very fond of it ; and 
give its t in gold for it. Poftlethwayt's Dit. | 
Alcux“ ine. See Aqua Marina. | | 
ArcuriLox, or EcuriLovw, a town of France, fituated at the 
confluence of the rivers Garonne and Lot, in the province of Guinne, 
12 miles N. W. of and 58 S. E. of Bourdeaux. Lat. 44 
15 N. itude o 12 E. 
Alcuiscz, or EicuiscE [in heraldry] as a croſs aigniſce, ſigniſies 
a croſs having two angles at the ends, cut off, ſo as to terminate in 
ints ; but it is not like the croſs titchee, that goes tapering away by 


the Iſi- 


to a int, for this croſs aiguiſce has only an point 

made by takin 2 gles. 22 F 
Ar'cuLET, Fr. points of gold at the ends of fringes. | 
To Air [of adlian, or adlan, Sax. of adls, Goth. y of 


sb, Gr. to be ſick, or of exlan, Sax. to be troubleſome. ] 1. To 
_ Cauſe pain or trouble. 2. To affect with ſome inconvenience, in an 
indefinite ſenſe. 3. To feel pain, to be incommoded. 4. It is 
 femarkable, that this word is never uſed but with ſome indefinite 
term, or the word nah. He ail; ſomething, he ai/s nothing; ſome- 
thing ai/s him, nothing ai/s him. But we never ſay, a fever ail. 
bim, or he ai a fever. John/or. | | 


Ai, or AtLuExT, adiſcaſe, or an indiſpoſition of body. Heal thy 


ail. Pore. | 
A'1LIixG [of to ail] fickly, complaining of indiſpoſition or diſeaſe. 
Arts, E — — pon | | 
Ar'lsnury. Sec Arts gun r. 
A'nt [of efme, Fr.] 1. The direction of any thing miſſile. 2. That 
point at which a looks to ſhoot at a mark. 3. By way of fi- 
gore, a purpoſe or deſign. 4. The thing aimed at; as the epiftle has 
bat ene aim. Locke. 3. Gueſs or conjecture ; as a man may | 
G. with a near aim, the main chance. Shakeſpeare. 
To Aim [of ge-, Fr.] 1. To direct at a mark; particular] 


aft of pointing a miſſile by the eye, before letting it off. 2. To en- 
deavour to ſtrike with a miſſile, to point towards, with the particle 
. 3. To direct the view or ſteps toward a thing, to endeavour to 
reach ; with to formerly, now only with at. 4. To guefs. To pur- 


Poſe or deſign. 
ie An of @ cre/i-bow, or gun, the button or mark to take 
Am dy. 

Alounk' [in heraldry] ſignifies ſome of an ordinary, that is 
ſo taken A that 10 appears; I: 838 and is 
derived of jaur, a day or light, and fignifics, that the part which ſhould 
de corned dy fv ectiaary — tp view. 

Am [aer, Lat. of ap, Gr. aria, It. a'yre, 
wy # + 1 1 gent eogoyg — „and the earth is 
incloſed, and as 


| it were wrapped up. 2. The ſtate of the air with re- 
gud to health; as Hampſtead air is fuer than that of Londen, 3. Air 


Ne. 3. 


s a'r, Port. 1. Is gene- 


Ams pz caur [of the king] certain young gentlemen, whom the 


_ accommodared to the natural dif 


y the 


ATR 


in motion, a gentle wind or breath. 4. A blaſt or light. 5. An; 
thing light as air, fleeting, and uncertain ; he builds bi; hupe in air «f 
your fair lost. Shakeſpeare. 6. The open weather, the air uncortined ; 
as the mernixg air. 7. Vent or emiſſion into the air; as 0 give 4 
thing air, or to vent or fubliſh it to the world. 8. Intelligence or in 
formation chiefly given by hints; as it grew from the airs which 
they received from their agents here. Bacon. g. The mien of a per- 
fon. 10. An aſſected manner or geſture. 11. Appearance. It =: as 
communicated with the air of a ſecret. Pope. 

Aix is found to have theſe tix properties, following : 

1. It is liquid, and cannot be congealed like water. 

2. It is much lighter than v.arcr, but yet it is not v ichout its gra ic. 

3. It is diaphanous, that is, it tranſmits the light. 

4: It can caſily be condenſed and rarefied. 

It has an eluſtic force. 

g It is neceſſary for flame and reſpiraticn. 

I. It is much more liquid than water and c:rnot be conzealed, 
and that for the reaſons following : 

1. Becauſe it ſeems to have pores much larger, fall of ner Mattes, 
of a very quick motion, whereby the particle of air ate contiuu- 
ally driven about, as it appears by this experineve, rt it air be pen? 
up in a veſſel it is eaſily condenied ; whereas no perten vet, by any 
invention, has been able to condenſe water. ; 

2. The particles of air are very fine and branched. for + they 
leave interſtices between one another, and can never Le terne inte a 
compact body. | 

II. Water has been proved by experiment to be 84 times he viet 
than air, from whence it will follow, that a certain bull, t tur (an- 
tains in it 840 times Jefs homogenrous matter than an equal | k of 
water does; and this is the reaſon why air may be condenſed, but 
not water. | | 

III. The air is diaphznous, becauſe having very wide pores, and 
ſ-parable parts, it admits the matter whercof light conſifts, ro low in 
right lines. And hence it is, that not only the fun and the planets fin- 
or reflect their light upon us, but alſo the fixt itars are ſeen by us a; 
an immenſe diſtance. But as water does not tranſmit all the ra. 
which fall upon it, becauſe the ſeries of light is intercupted by n 
motion of the watery „ 3 fo many of the rays, which fall up» 
this prodigious bulk of air over us, mult needs be broken of and in- 
tercepted they reach us; which probably may be the caute, 
that where the ſky is very clear, it is not quite tranſparent, but appcars 
of a more blue and waterith colour. 

IV. Aix is condenſed and rarened, becauſe it conſiſting of branch; 
particles, thoſe particles are eaſily ſcattered by an extraordinary quicl 
motion, which is called rarefaction. | 

Again, they are eaſily compreſſed into a leſs compaſs, while th: i. 
branches are driven together, and cloſe one with another, and the - 
by force out the liquid matter which lay between them; and this iz 
called condenſation. | 
There are a multitude of experiments to prove this; as there are 1 
ſort of guns, into which ſuch a quantity of air may be forced, as to 
ſhoot out a leaden bullet with great violence. See Win n- Gu 

V. That the air has an elaſtic force; that is, that it has a power to 
return to the ſame ſtate, and re-occupy the ſame ſpace which it till. u 
before, when ever the force that con preſſed it into a narrower cola- 
paſs is removed, the beforementioned experiment demonltrites. 

VI. That Air is nedtfjary for flame or reſpiraticn. Without air, 


flame and fire go out, and air ſeems to have a nitrous or ſulpharous 


matter in it, ſo that the air which lies upon ſo many plants, animals, 


and minerals, upon which the heat of the fun continually operates and 


extracts a part of them, muſt needs carry away with it innume- 
rable particles of ſulphur and volatile ſalts, wherewith things abound, 
as chemical experiments demonſtrate. er | 

Ais is repreſented by a damſel fitting upon a cloud with her hair 
diſheveled, and a looſe, flying garment, with one hand ſtroking a 
peacock, and holding under her other arm a cameleon ; and all forts 


ol birds flying round about her. 


Pare Alx is ſented by a lady of a ſerene and beautiful aſpect, 
clothed in gold; holding in one hand a white dove, the other holding 
up Zephyrus, or the weit wind, in the clouds, with this motto: Spirar 
levis aura favoni. | 

This intimates the weſt wind to be the moſt healthful. The white 
dove is an emblem of health, being an antidote againſt infection. Her 
aſpect and goid habit denote the ſame. | | 

Ala {in chymical writers] is expreſſed of the character, plate IV. 
SS [in horſemanſhip] is a cadence and liberty of motion, that is 
tion of a horſe, that makes him 
work in the manage, and riſe with obedience, meaſure and juſtneſs ot 
time. Others uſe the word air in a ftri& ſenſe, to ſignify a manage 


| that is bi her, ſlower and more artfully deſigned than the terra a terra. 


The , trot and gallop are not in the al accounted air». 
Others again uſe the word air, for the motion of a horſe's legs upon 3 


Heb Ans, are the motions of a horſe that riſes higher than 72-2 5 
terra, and works at carvets, balotades, croupades and cafriets. 
Ai [with anatomiſts] is ſuppoſed to be a fine aerial fubttance n. 
cloſed in the labyrinth of the inward ear, and to miniter tothe due 
conveyance of the ſounds in the ſenſory. 7 
Alx [with muſicians, &c.] 1. Signifies the melody or the infec. 
of a muſical compoſition, whether light or ſcrious. 2. In potty, - 
ſong : The repeated air of ſad Elefra's poet. Mfiltan. 8 
Jo Am [airier, Fr.] 1. To expoſe to the air, to open to zie 27, 
as Clothes, proviſions, &c. 2. Io dry before the fire. 3. 100 
before the fire, as liquors ; a term uſed in converſation. 4. 4 705 
the open air; with the reciproca! pronoun; as go ant 37 e 
A'tz-BLappes [air and blader} 1. Any vehicle flow with ant. 
2. The veſicle in fiſhes, by the contracting or dilating of when ney 
raiſe or ſink themſelves in the watcr. : 5 
Air-BurlT 2 and but] built in the air, withant a 1940 tene 
tion, chimerical. 


J1 an 


CY 


AKE 


or repreſented in the aur. 
of hawks or other birds of 
make uſe of to hatch their 


Fur-trawx {air and dratun] drawn 

Alsek, or A'txy {in falconry} a nett 
prey, eſpecially the neſt which falcois 
young in. | ; 

Aixe, the name of two towns in France; the one ſituated in the 
province of Gaſcony, about 35 miles ſouth of Bourdeaux, and the 
other in Artoiſe, about 30 miles ſouth-ealt of Calais. 

Ate, is alſo the name of a fea town in Scotland, ſituated at 


the mouth of a river of the ſame name, which diſcharges itſelt into the 


fErth of Clyde. Lat. 35 30 N. Long. 4 40 W. 
A'tz+n [from air] he that airs or expoſes to the air. 
A'ts-gux. Sce Wixn-GES. 


Als note [air and Sole] a hole to admit the air. 

A'zixi5 [airs] 1. Expoſure to the open air. 2. Levity, gaity : 
as, The Frenc' have a talkativeneſs and airineſs in their tongue. Felton. 

iets, a jaunt or ramble to enjoy the free air. 

Alerts [of air] having no communication with the open 
Air. 
Atte {air} 2 „gay, thoughtleſs perſon. Sight earlings 
Sell be won with horſes. Johnſon. | 

Aa- ruur, a machine, by mean, whereof the air may be ex- 
hauſted out of proper veſſels. 

Otto de Guerick, a burgo-maſter of Magdeburg, was the firſt in- 
ventor of this curious inſtrument; which was aftcrwards greatly im- 
proved by Mr. Boyle, Mr. Papin and Mr. Hawkibee. That com- 
monly uſed at preſent is repreſented in plate II. fig. 16, where 4, «, 
a. a, are the two braſs barrels, fin which the yum c, e, move up and 
down. The braſs tube, or pipe, marked &, &, is called the twan's 
neck ; — which the air paſſes from under the receiver e, e, 6, c, 
by a ſmall hole at 4. in the middle of the braſs plate on the top of the 
pump, to a braſs -- in the box d. d. which being perforated length- 
ways to the middle point under each barrel, tranimits the air by a 
bladder-valve to be pumped out. The mercurial gauge, which com- 
municates with the receiver, and the mercury in the reſervoir , =, 
is marked J, J, J, /, The ftop-cock , 1. ſerves to re-admit the air 
when there is occaſion. 6, 6, is the handle, or winch, for working 
the pu. g. g. g, £» are two pillars ſupporting the frame of the 
pump- wheel. which is ſcrewed upon therlf by the two nuts c, e. The 
operation of this machine depends on the elaſticity of the air: for by 
working the pump, the air in the receiver will expand itſelf; by whi 
means part of it will be forced into the barrel of the pump, to be ex- 
— but can never be wholly drawn out, fo as to leave a perſect 
vacuum within the veſiel. 


A'txs1arr [ft and air} a paſſage for the conveyance of air into 


mines and other ſubterrancovus places. 
A'tr-vessELs, certain veſſels or duets, in plants, for imbibing or 
conveying air to the ſeveral parts of the plant. | 
Alksuiak, a county of Scotland, the capital of which is the town of 
Aire. It is bounded on the north by the ſhire of Renfrew; on the 
ſouth with Galloway ; on the eaſt with Clydſdale; and on the weſt 
with the firth of Clyde. It is divided into Carrick, Kyle, and Cun- 


— which ate reckoned the three great bailleries of Scot- 


A'txy [aerius, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to the air. 2. Full of air or life; 
briſk, lively. 3. That has no fi ce, thin, light. 4. High in 
air. 'Thro' airy channels flow. Addijen. 5. Wi reality, vain, 
—_ 6. Full of levity, looſe, fluttering ; as if compoſed to catch 

e air. 1 | 

Aixy Meteor [with aſtronomers] ſuch as are bred of flatulous and 
ſpirituous exhalations or vapours; as winds, &c. | . 

Aixy Triplicity (with aſtrologers] the ſigns Gemini, Libra, and 

ANA. f | 
Aist, the herb ax-weed. | 3 | 
Aist ur A | Law Lat.] eaſements or conveniencies, includin 
any liberty of paſſage, open way, water-courſe, c. for the caſe a 


conveniency of any tenant, of a houſe or land. 


Ais1.s [Thus the word is written by Addiſon, but perhaps impro- 
perly ; tince it ſeems deducible only from ie, Fr. a wing, or allee, Fr. 
a path, and is therefore to be written ae} the wings of a quire, the 
walks in a church. | 

AisLe* {in heraldry] fignifies winged or having wings. Fr. 
 A'rsxe, or Atse, a river of France, which fo as = 4 frontiers of 

Lorrain, near Clermont, and falls into the Oyſe, a little below Soi- 
ions. 3 | 
AisrusLESs [ale dann, Gr.] ſengreen, or houſleek. | 
 Ai5THE'RIU:1 [of aas, Gr. to perceive] the ſenſory of the 

in. T | : 

Sy Lale dne, Gr.] the ſenſe of feeling ; alſo the act of 

-ling. | | 
Aisrukrrlaiox, or AISTHETE'RIUM [aio9yrnguer, of de dave to 

* Ge] the 2 ſenſory of 1 brain. MT 

IT, or Exchr, [ Eizhx, Sax. ſuppoſed by Skinner to be corruptec 
from i/er] a little and Th a river r me 
Airro'czv, a conſiderable river in Leſſer Aſia, which riſing in the 
mountains of Taurus, falls into the ſouth part of the Euxine ſea. 


Ars LOCUTILS, i. c. a ſpeaking voice, a deity to which the Ro- | 


mans eretted a temple. 
A'juTace [qjutege, Fr.] the ſpout belonging to a jet Mean, or 
pipe, which tlrous up water in a fountain. 
Alx, the name of ſeveral places, viz. of a large city in France, the 
ital of Provence; of a ſinall town of Savoy, about 8 miles north 


Ca 
of Chamberry ; and of an ifland on the coaſt of Gaſcony, between 


that of Oleron, and the main land. 

_ Arx-La-CHaPELLF, Otherwiſe called Aach, Ach, and Alen, a city 
of Germany, in the duchy of — ſituated in a bottom encompaſſed 
with hills; an imperial city, large and populous, much reſorted to by 
foreigners, as well as Germans, on account of its hot baths. The em- 
peror Charlemain intended to have made it the capital of his empire 
and was buried here. Latitude 50® 45 N. Longitude 5e 5o' E. ; 

Arz008 [ag, Gr. i. e. ever-living] ſengreen or houſleck. 

Tg Ax, or To Aue [of ace, pain or grief, or acian, Sax. of «% 
Gr. Tadneſs, and therefore more grammatically written ache] 1. To tee 
2 lailing pain, generally of the internal paris, diſtinguiſhed from ſinart, 


_ _ ALARM-BEL, the bell rung at the approach of 


AL A 


wich is commonly uſed of uneaſineſs in the external parts; but this is 
not always obſerved 2. To be pained. 3. It is uently applied 
in an improper ſenſe to the heart, as, the heart akes, to imply grief or 
fear. Shakeſpeare has uſed it ſtill more licentiouſly of the 

To have an Ax xd tooth at one, to be angry at, to have a mind to 
rebuke or chaſliſe one. 

Ax1's [of tir] 1. Allied by blood, related to: uſed of perſons. 2. 
Allied to by nature, having the ſame properties: uſed of things. 

AL, ATTiE, AvbLE, ſeem all to be corruptions of the Saxon ape/, 
noble, famous, as alſo alling, and adling are corruptions of apeling, 
noble, ſplendid, famous. | 


Al, Ard, being initials, are derived Saxon eald, ancient; 
and ſo oftentimes the initial a//, being mel the Normans, is 
from the Saxon eald. Gib/on's Cambden. 

Ai xo, an officer of juſtice in Perſia, before are all 
caſes relating to orphans and widows, in to contracts and other 
civil matters. He is the chief of the law-college, and reads lectures to 
all the inferior officers. Pefiletbwayt's Dit. 

ALa {with botaniſts] the angle which the leaves or the foot-ſtalks 
of leaves make with the talk or any branches of it. Lat. 

ALa [in anatomy] a term uſed for ſeveral parts of the body, which 
bear a reſemblance to the of a wing, as the top of an auricle, &c. 

AL aBaxDica Reſa {ſo named of Alabanda in Aſia Minor] a fort 

damaſk roſe with whitiſh leaves; ſome take it for the province 
roſe. h 

ALaBa'xDiCal of or pertaining to Alabandica. = 

AL:Ba'sTER [avafague, Gr.] a kind of ſoſt marble, eafier to cut 
and lefs durable than the other kinds; forme is white, which is moſt 
common; ſome of the colour of horn, and tranſparent, and fome yel- 
low like honey, marked with veins. The ancients uſed it to make 
boxes for perfumes. Savary. - 
 ALaBasTER, made of alabaſter. I cannot forbear reckoning part 
of an a/abafter column of the colour of fire, fo that the light paſſing 
through, makes it look like tranſparent amber. Addi, on. 

Aran ra [in botany] tho: little green leaves of a plant that 
compaſs in the bottom of a flower. | | _ 

ALaBa'sTRITEs [with naturaliſts] the alabaſter ſtone. 

ALapa'sTRUM, or ALaBa'sTRUS LANA, Gr.] an alabaſter 
box of ointment. | - 

ALapasreum [with botaniſts) the bud of a plant. See Ara- 
BASTRA. . 298 

Al apv'xby, the ſame as A aBa"xpica Roſa. 

A'lacx. Sce Alas; of which it ſeems a corruption. 

A'Lack-a-par, interjettion ; this, like the former, is for ala: the 
day, 2 word denoting ſorrow and melancholy. 

ALa'cxtousry [ſup to be formed from alacrious, of alacris, 
Lat. cheerful] cheerfully. 


breed a prodigious number of 

ſides great herds of ſheep and . 

. — 4h bodies pudendum muliebre ; alſo 
ny in 3 

—̃ Ä — e which form the noſtrils. | 


Al [in military affairs] ſignifies the two extremes of an army 


| in form of battle. Lat. 
| AL = ECCLESIASTICE, the wings or fide-iſles of a church. Lar. 
A'LacaxT, or A'LicaxT, corruptly for Alicant or Alicant wine, 
2. e. wine of Alicant in Spain. | 
ALa'ts, a conſiderable town of France, in the province of — 
doc, ſituated on the river Gardon, at the foot of the Cevennes. 
44* &N. Long. 4 O E. | 
ALami're ſin muſic] the loweſt note but one in the three ſeptena- 
nies of the ſcale of muſic or gamut. 
2 [a la made, Fr. i.e. after the faſhion] 1. _—_ ac- 
ing to the mode or faſhion. 2. Amon keepers, a thin 
ilk for womens hoods and fte. 3 W 
LA, [from at land, on dry ground. . 5 
A'LaxD, (6 3 iſland in the Baltic ſea, between 18 and 20 
_ 3 * longitude, and between 59 and 61 degrees of north 
latitude. | | 
ALaxena'rivs [O. L. Rec.] a keeper of ſpaniels and ſetting dogs, 


for hawking. 


 ALa'ees, Muſculi. See PreryGomes. BEE oy 
Ala Au, or Ala aun, alarm, à Larne, Fr. alarm, Du. lerm, 
or latm. Ger. ] 1. A ſignal given by loud cries, to cauſe people to take 
arms upon the ſudden arrival of an enemy. 2. A cry or notice of any 
danger approaching; as an alarm by fire. 3. Any tumult or diſtur- 
bance, metaphorically, any manner of ſudden noiſe, &c. cauſing 
fear, fright, or trou 4. A chime ſet in a clock or watch. 
To Al Axu, or ALARUM 2 Fr. properly, g. d. ad arma, Lat. 
2 — — or larmen, Ger. ] 1. To diſturb or call to arms, as at 
2 an enemy. 2. To give an alarm, to fright, or put in 
a fright, with apprehenſion of — 3. To diſturb in | 
an enemy. 


ſurpriſing; as, as alarming omen; as 


g 4 
Alu rost [military affairs] the ground which the quarter-maſter- 
general appoints to each regiment, to which they are to march in caſe 


 ALa'rmiNG, 


of an alarm from the enemy. 


ALA'xuUM is as it ſeems from alarm. See ALAN. 
ALa'ss [belas, Fr. ez/aes, low Dut.) 1. An interjection of com- 
plaint, or grief, when uſed of ourſelves. 2. A word — G—_ 
—_— other people. 3. A. word of ſorrow and concern, when uſed 
ings. 

Fong. day, Alas a day, or ALas the while, interections of ſor- 
row. See ALACK-A-DAY. 

Altre, [/ate] of late, lately, not long ago. , 

ALaTa'ctana, 2 large river of North America, which riſes in the 
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ALG ' 

Apalachian mountains, runs ſouth-eaſt through the province of Geor- 

gia, and falls below Frederica into the Atlantic ocean. 
AitTE'xxus [with botaniſts] the moſt beautiful ſhrub for hedges, 

of a lovely green colour, and ſweet ſcented bloſſom. A | 
Ar vA, a territory of Spain, being the ſouth · eaſt diviſion of the 


province of Biſcay. : 
ALavu'Ta, > coudrackile rivat of Turkey in which, after 
watering the ſouth-eaſt part of Tranſylvania and part of Wallachia, 
falls into the Danube almoſt oppoſite to Nicopolis : 

Ara'r [hunting term] uied when freſh dogs are ſent into the 
" "Rom, er Kam. [album, Lat.] a ſurplice or white veſtment, uſed 
n ice; an albe or aube. 

A'Lsa, a town of Italy, in the province of Piedmont, and duchy 
N on ei. , and 

ject to the king of Sardinia. Lat. 44* 50 N. .8*r'E. 

BA — Lower Hungary, fituated near the Platcnſca, 

120 miles ſouth-eaſt of Vienna. It is the burying place of the kings 
of Hungary; and ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria, Lat. 47 25 N. 
Long. 189. 25” E. 


AL nan a4 [in anatomy] the largeſt bone of the great toe, at the 
& pare 


the metatarſus. 
ALBa rin [law term] an annual rent that was payable to the 
chief lord of a hundred, called alba, &c. becauſe it was paid in ſilver, 
called white „and not in corn, called black mail. 
ALA Spina fin totany] the white thorn. 
Als“. See A'LBa. | 3 | 
ANA, a province of Turky, fituated on the eaſt fide of the 
oY of Venice, bounded by Dalmatia and Servia on the north, and 
2 pirus on the ſouth, Macedonia on the eaſt, and the 
nice on the weſt. Its ſoil is fruitful, eſpecially towards the north, 


ing flax, cotton, and excellent wine. The inhabitants make 


tapeſtry, which, with their other commodities, they vend abroad. 
A'LBans, or St. A'LBaxs, a large town in Hertfordſhire, about 20 
miles north-weſt of London. It returns two members to parhamer:t, and 
ives title of duke to the noble fainily of Beauclerck. It has a mar- 
on Saturday. | | | 
ALBa'no, a town in Italy, in the Cham ia de Roma, about 
12 miles ſouth caſt of Rome. Lat. 4 45 N. . 13 E. 3'W. 
ALBa'xY, a town of North America, in the province of New York. 
fituated on Hudſon's river. Lat. 43* 2' N. Long. 74" EW. - 
ALBanra'zin, a town of Spain, in the kingdom — ſitua- 
ted on the river Guadalavir, about 110 miles eaſt of id. Lati- 
tude 400 40 N. itude 21 E. | 


Arnzrr [al is't bat, Du. alehs' that, al ſpe it, L. Ger. tho' it be, a 


—_— of the words, all be it ſo. Skinner] tho', altho', notwith- 
| in 


| Aaron ble en bet peach of & yellow . 


| A'lnewarLE, 2 town in France, in the province of Normandy, 


titude 49® 45'N. itude 20 of 
2 is alſo 


Asa rus, the name of a gold coin, worth about 14 French livres, 
coined during the adminiſtration of Albertus, archduke of Auſtria. 
_ Aumocer'Nsts, a ſect of reformers about Thoulouſe and the Albenois 
in the 12th century, who oppoſed the diſcipline and ceremonies of the 
church of Rome. | | 

ALzixum [with botaniſts] the herb chaff-weed or cudwort. 

_ ALimr'TROSsE, the name of a large bird of prey in Jamaica. 
ALBu'cun [in botany] the white daffodil. | 
ALBuci'xta Oculi [with anatomitts] a thin tunicle or coat of 

the eye, ſo named on account of its whiteneſs ; called alſo adnata tu- 


nica. 
ALBucixEa Teftis [in anatomy] the white membrane or {in that 
immediately covers the teſticles. | 
ALsuc!'xtous [albugineus, of albuge, Lat. the white of an egg] 
of or ining to the white of the eye, or the white of an egg. 
Art Bv'co [with oculiſts ] 1. A white ſpeck in the horny coat of the 
eye. 2.A or web growing over the eye, whereby the cornea 
contracts a whiteneſs: the ſame with leucoma. 3. white of 
the eye. 4. The white of an egg. | 
—__ A'LBun, white, whiteneſs —"— white rent paid in filver. 
ALBum Grecum [in pharmacy] white dog's tud. _ 
ALBuu Oculi, the af ra of an. eye. To. 
ALBum Owium, the white of an egg. Lat. | 
 AtBuque'rqQue, a city of Spain, in the kingdom of Lern, and 
province of Eſtremadura, fituated on the frontiers of Portugal. La- 
titude 390 N. Longitude 7 o W. | | 
Arzu Colour, a brown. Sce Aununx. 3 
ALBu'xxum [with botaniſts] is eſteemed by ſome to be the fat of 
trees, that part of the trunk that is between the bark and timber, or 
the moſt tender wood, to be hardened after the ſpace of ſome years. 
A'lsY, or A'Lsi, a city of France, in the province of Languedoc. 
It is on the river Tarne, and is the ſee of an iſhop. 
Lat. 43 59' N. Longitude o 40“ E. | 
ALCa'CER de Sal, or ALca'rtz, a town of Portugal, fituated on 
the river Cadoan, in the province of Eſtremadura. Latitude 380 
30 N. Longitude 9 2 W. 


Arcanzsr, an univerſal diſſolvent, which was pretended to by Pa- 


racelſus and Helmont. See ALco'rap. 


eſpecially a fubtil and high! —— þ pn 
more ef a ſubtil and highly er; 
pure ſpirit, as alcohol vini, the aged ſpirit of wine. 
ALca'ic Verſes, Latin verſes, that conſiſt of two dactyls, and two 
trochees, ſo named of Alc:rus, the firſt inventor. | 
An Arcaic Oe conſiſts of four ſtrophes, each of which contain 
four verſes ; the two firſt are a/caic verſes of the ſame kind; the third 


in Spaniſh it 


gulf of Ve- 


name of the moſt northerly diſtrict of North | 
AuBz'xGa, a ſea - port town in Italy, about 15 miles north of 


ing gold; as alſo the 


art, which 


o a very 


ALC 


an iambie diameter hy pereatalectic, i e. of four feet and a lor. g ſyi- 
lable ; the fourth is an a/caic of the firſt kind. The «car. ſtiophe en- 
tire is as follow : | 
| Omres ecdem cogimur, omninm 

erjatur urna, ſerius, ocyus 
Sor. exitnra, & nos in efternum 
Exiliam impoſitura cymbe. 

Ar caics, are of three ſpecies ; the firſt conſiſts of two dacty ls and 
two trochces. 
| Exilium impoſctura c mb. 
The ſecond conſiſts of five feet; the firſt of which is a ſronde or iam- 
bic ; the ſecond an iambic ; the third a long GVable ; the f-vrth 4 
daQyl ; the fifth a dactyl or amphimacer ; as Hzrace; 

jy eodem cog mar, cmi 
7rſatur urna, „rin, 44 
Sers 7” . | 

Theſe two are called alcaic daFylick: ; the third ſpecies has the firtt an 

trite, the ſecond and thid choriambus's, and the fourth a bac- 

us, as | 
| Cur timet dum tiberim tangere ? Cur liv: 

Ar cax' br, 1. A fort of judge or miniſter of iutlice among the 
Spaniards, much the ſame as a provoſt, firit infttuted by the Sara- 


cens. Du Cange. 


ALCAY'DE * al, Arab. the, and cayi. chief, leader. or præſect 
4 — the governor or conſtable of a caſtle; alſo 4 
Tr. Pinedo. | | 
A'LcaLixt [alcalin, Fr. alcali, It.] belonging to alcali. 
A'tcaiious, of or pertaining to alcali. | 
; — vanes or 3 [with chemiſts] 
impregnating a liquor with an ine falt. ; 
— — name of a drug uſed in dying. which comes from 
Egypt, and ſome other of the Levant, being the le wes of an 
Egyptian plant. The leaves make a yellow, when infuſed in water, 
a red, in acid li The root of a/canna, though green, wilt 
give a red ſtain. Brown's J ulgar Errors: 

At.ca'ttz, a town of New Caſtile in Spain, ſituated on the river 
2 © miles north-weit of Cartagena. Lat. 3803 N. 
11. | . 

Ae a cuſtom- houſe duty paid in Spain, and in Spaniſh 
America. It is a duty of import, at the rate — hve per cent. of the 


the act of | 


price of merchandizes. Pofthethwayt's Did. 


ALcune'iia, ladies-mantle, in botany, a plant, whoſe flower is 


of the apetalous kind, being compoſed of a number of ſtamina, ariſing 


out of a funnel-ſhaped cup, which is divided into ſeveral ſegments at 
the edge. The pill. which lands in the center of thete, finally be- 
comes one or more ſeeds, contained in a capſule, which was originally 
the cup of the flower. Teourrefert. | | 

ALcuy'mical [from alchymy] belonging to, or produced by al- 


ch 
rr e La- A 


U [from aichymicai} by way of alchymy, in the 


manner of an alchymilt. | | 
ALcuy'mistT [chymiſte, Fr. alchimiſta, It. imiſla, Sp. alchy= 


miſia, Lat.] one who ſtudies or makes profeſſion of alchymy. | 
ALcuvuv, or A'Lcueny [chymie, Fr. alchimia, It. alguimia, Sp. 

alchymia, Lat. of al, Arab. the, and y-u«z, Gr. which Saia, 

the art of preparing gold and ſilver] in the modern uſe it ſignifies that 


ſublimer part of chemiſtry that teaches the tranſmutation of metals, 


and making the grand elixir or 6 ſtone. Gelcus in his 
explication of this com nd word, calls it chymia, and art of mak- 

philoſophic powder by it prepared. Some have 
defined this ſtudy of alchymy to be ars /ine arte, cxjus principium eft 
mentiri, medium laborare, & finit” mendicare, i. e. an art without 
ins with lying, is carried on with labour, and ends in 
beggary. A thus it was found to his forrow by Penotus, who 
having ſpent his whole life and fortune in this art in vain, died 
in an alms-houſe at Yverdon in Switzerland, and was uſed to ſay, 
that had he an enemy he did not dare openly to attack, he would 
recommend the ſtudy of uy to him. . 
Al cnvux is properly repreſented by an ancient philoſopher, in 
the midſt of all fort of chemical glaſſes, inſtruments, &s. who, while 
blowing at his furnace, eſpies a glais broken, and the image ofvain 
hope flying out with the ſmoke. | 

| There is no Al cnvux like ſaving. 


The Lat. ſay: Magnum wefigal! parſimonia. 


The Ger. ay: Die ſparſamkcir itt ein grodſer zyll. (parſimony is 2 


great income.) 


ALcaymy is alſo the name of a kind of mixed metal, uſ:d in 
kitchen utenſils. The yellow colour may be ſome mixture of orp+- 
ment, ſuch as they uſe to braſs in the yellow alchymy. White al- 
chymy is made of pan-braſfs 2 and arſenicum three ounce: ; 
or alchymy is made of copper auripi tum. Bacor. . 

ALcocno'pox [with aſtrologers] i. e. the giver of life or years, the 
planet which bears rule in the prin places of an aſtrological figure, 
when a perſon is born; ſo that his life may be expected longer cr 
ſhorter, according to the ſtation, &c. of this planct. | 

A'Lconor [in chemiſtry] chiefly uſed to ſignify che pureſt ſpirit vi 
wine, entirely free from — x 

ALconoLtiza'Tion [from alcobolize] the reducing any fublanc? 
into a fine powder ; or in liquids, the depriving liquid ſpirits or a--c- 
hols of their phlegm, or wateriſh quality, highly reifying them. 

To ALcoyoLize {from alcohol, in chemiſtry] to ſubtilize or reduce 
to an alcohol, or to make a highly dephlegmated ſpirit or impalpable | 

wder. | | 
33 Verſe, a ſort of verſe compoſed of three dactyl: and > 
long ſyllable, as 

Munera, lætitiamgue Des. 

Arcobr' rA, the tartarous ſediment of urin. ; 

ALco'rap {with aſtrologers] a contuaricty of light in the f aeg“ 
I ſuſpe& both this and the word alcaheſt to be of Aratian extratts 
but can find no traces of either in Go/us's Lexicon. : 

A'Lcorax, [om al, the, and coran, of . to read, Arab.] the 


thing 


Dd 


ALE 


thing to be rent, the Mahometan bible, fo called by way of eminence, 
or that revelation which they believe was ſent down from heaven to 
Matomet. ; 

Arcor ks, high lender turrets, which the Turlts generally build 
for uſe and ornament near their moſques. 

Arco've [Fr. alerws, It. alia, Sp.] a particular place in a 
chamber, parted by an eſtrade, or partition of a column and other 
correlpondent ornaments ; in which is placed a bed of ſtate, and ſome- 
times ſeats th entertain company. Dict. de Trevoux. 

A'tcyox, or Ha'ic:os, a bird called the king's fer. 

ALCy0'1a [a. Gr.] Halcyon ſtones, a fort of ſtones ſup- 
poſed to be formed of the troth ol the tea, with which the birds called 
eri make their neſts. 

Acne [in botany] the name of a genus of ſubmarine plants, 
en fitting of a rigid fibrous ſubſtance, diſpoſed into various forms, and 
jometiuc> coated over with a cruſt of a Amilar but more compact iub- 
flance than the reſt. 

Atny0POuGH, a fea port town of ſuffolk, 76 miles north-eaſt of 
London; ſends two members to parliament ; and has two weekly mar- 
Let. Mondays and Saturdays. 

A'ty40ROUGH is alſo the name of a market-town in Vorkſl. ire, 
about 15 miles north-weſt of the city of York. 

Arpt a, a town in Portugal, in the province of Eſtremadura, 10 
miles ſouth of Liſbon. Lat. 38%? 40 N. Long. 99 20 W. 

ALvt'raran [with aſtronomers] the name of a fixed ſtar, called 
reyal, of the firſt magnitude, ſeated in the head of the conſtellaticn of 

the bull, called commonly the bz//s He. 

 A'tver Tree [alror, Sax. alnus, Lat.] a tree —_— grow 
in watery, boggy places. Its leaves reſemble thoſe of the hazel ; the 

male flowers or catkins are produced at remote diſtances frcm the fruit 
on the ſame tree. The fruit is ſquamoſe and of a conical figure. I he 
ſpecies are, 1. Ihe common or round-lca vedalder. 2. The long-leaved 
alder. And 3. The ſcarlet alder. The wood is uſed by turners, and 
will endure long under ground or in water. Theſe trees are propa- 
gate] either by planting layers or truncheons about three feet in 
length in February or March. Miller. | pla 0 
Lors, firſt or beſt, as alder beſt is the beſt of all. | 

ALnereuie'vesr [fſup. of ald, old, alder, elder, and lieve, dear 
beloved] moſt beloved, that has held the _ poſſeſſion of the 
heart. As, you mine alderlieveſt ſovereign. Shakeſpeare. 

A'LDdER Max [of eald, old, ealden, older, and man, hence ealden - 
man, Sax. altermann, Ger. alderman, Su.] anciently one of the three 
degrees of nobility among the Anglo-Saxons, being the ſecond degree, 
adelm was the firſt, and thane the third. The ſame as ſenator. Coxve/. 
Aldermen of London and other cities, c. are now the aſſociates of 
the lord mayor, or chief magiſtrate of a city or corporation A gover- 
nor or magiſtrate originally, as the name imports, choſen on account 
of the experience which his age had given him. | 

A'LvrrMavYLY, pertaining to an alderman, or like an alderman. 

Aliermann is ſtill in uſe in ſeveral places in Germany, and is gene- 
rally, in cities and republicks, a magiftrate inferior and next under a 
ſenator. In Bremen they compoſe a fort of feparate ſenate, with great 
privilege and power, and is properly a fort of council of commerce. 

 A'LvtrxEy, an iſland in the Britiſh Channel, ſeparar:d from Ca 
La Hogue, by a ſtrait called the Race of Alderney : it is ſubject to * 
crown of Great Britain. Lat. 49 5o' N. Long. 22 15 W. 

Are [eale, Sax. gel, O. Ger. O. Dan. all ſignify beer in gen 
of all forts, tho' now by us limited to fiveet, unhopped beer] 1. A fort 
of liquor made by infuſing malt in almoſt boiling water, then boiling it 
well of, and, after cooling it, putting yealt thereto to foment, and 
tuning it up for uſe. 2. A m meeting in country places. As, 
Authorities at wakes and ales wwe bring eu now. Ben. Johnſon. 

A'LEzERRY, a brerage, or kind of food made by boiling ale with 
ſpice, ſugar, and fops of bread, or with oatmeal. | 

A'LEBREWER, one who brews ale. | | 

ALE-CcoxnNER, an officer of London, whoſe buſineſs is to inſpect the 
liquid meaſures uſed in vitualling-houſes. 
rechoſen annually by the common hall of the city; and whatever might 
be their uſe formerly, their places are now regarded only as fine-cures 
for decayed citizens. | 

ALt-DkarrR, a victualler, an alchouſc-keeper. 3 
Art-noor [of ale-behopn, Sax. ale, and hoopr] the herb ground - 


iv. See Grovxn-ivy. 


Arz-novsr [cal hur, Sax.] a houſe where ſtrong drink is fold. A 


tipling houſe. It is diſtinguiſhed from a tavern where wine is ſold. 

ALtnoust-Keeper, he that keeps ale publickly to ſell. | 

AL e-«<nor. See SCoTALE. FE 
 ALE-5ILVER, a tribute or rent paid annually to the lord mayor of 
London by thoſe that fold ale within the liberties of the city. 
| ALE-sTAKE, a May-pole, becauſe the country-people drew much 
ale there; but not properly the common May-pole ; but rather a long 
| _ drove into the ground with a ſign on it, that ale was there to be 

id. 

ALE-TaSTER [alt, and rofte} an officer ſworn in every court-leet, 
to examine and ſce, that there be a due fize and goodneſs of ale, beer, 
bread, &.. | - 

Ar and Beer, a mixture of both, in which the ale predominates. 

Peer ard Arr, the ſime, in which the beer predominates. | 

ALECENA Riu, a fort of hawk called a lanner. - 

Auxc'To [a, of a priv. and xu, to ceaſe, g. d. without re- 
pulſe] the daughter of Acheron and Night, or Pluto and Proſerpine, 
one of the furics of hell. 

ALecTto'ara, or AUtcwo'stus [z)xluax, Gr. ] the cock-ſtone, or 
capon- ſtane; a Bore about the bigneſs of a bean, and of a cryſtal co- 
lour, found in the maw or gizzard, or rather gall-bladder of a cock. 
Lat. * 

ALzctoROLOPHUS [ amzlu;:2s 2, Gr.] an herb that has green 
leaves like tufts of feathers on the crown of a cock; cocks-coub, 
r:ttle-graf, or louſe-herb. | 

ALECTRY0'MANCY, Or ALECrTorRo"maxcy [alcfryomantia, Lat. of 
«2. Xicvuwpnilin, of aaxlig or xdax\evan, a cock, and parilug, divination, 
Of ueiivugzi, Gr. to ſoretel] an ancient divination, in which they 
made uſe of a cock in diſcovering iecret and unknown tranſactions or 
!uture events. The method was this; they firſt wrote on the duſt the 


me 


Four of them are choſen or 


moſt welterly branch of the river 


Milan, ſituated on the river Tenaro, the ſee of a 


ALE 


twenty · ſour letters of the alphabet, and laid a grain of wheat or La; 
ley upon every one of them; then having prepared a cock ically, 
they let him looſe among them, and thoſe letters out of Whichhe 


picked the corns being put together, were thought to declare what. 


ever they had 2 mind to know. 

ALtcTRY0 wacky [axlwmupaxia, Of axxlu;, a cock, and waxy, 
a figh:] the ſport of cock -hghting. | 

A'L:car (gn. eager or tart ale vinegar made of ale ; as a ſort of acid 
vinegar is made of wine, that hath loſt its ſpirit or become vapid. 

Aren [olngre, aligre, Fr. alacris, Lat.] cheerful, ſprightly. A 
word uſed by Bacon, now obſolete. As, Tobacco, of tobich the Turi: 
2 great taker:, conder:Jes the ſpirits, and makes them firong and 

ar. 

— Cale, and tight] a tipler, a pot-companion. A word 
now obſolete. As, the cd aleknights England tere well depainted in 
the alebonje colours of that time. Camden. 

Ars'uric [alambic, Fr. lambicco, It. alambigue, Sp. alembicus, Lat. 
a ftill, a chemical veſſel of pewter, copper, Cc. uſed in diſtillation, in 
ſhape ſomething like an helmet, and having a beak or noſe towards 
the bottom by which the vapours deſcend. 

ALt'uBoR, or ALE'MBROTH [with Paracelfians] the philoſophers 
ſalt, the key of art. | 

ALexcRE'TTE, a town of Portugal, in the province of Alentego, 
ſituated on the river Caya. Lat. 399 N. Long. 59 5of W. 

ALt'xx52, a town of Portugal, in the province of Eſtremadura, 27 
miles north- caſt of Liſbon. 

ALtxT+'3o, a province of Portugal, lying ſouth of the Tagus. Tt 
i: reckoned the fineſt and moſt fertile of all Portugal, abounding with 
corn, wine, oil. and fruits. 

ALt'xGTn [from at length] in length, long ways, a great extent, 


along the ground. 


Al EOrHANCI NA, or ALEPHASGI'xA {with phyſicians] powders of 
ſweet ſpices. FE IN | 
ALt'xTors. See ALTAx Totes. | | 

Ari xz, a large city of Normandy, capital of the duchy of the 
ſame name. It lies under the meridian of London. Lat. 48 32. N. 

Arr'pro, alarge city of Aſiatic Turky. It is an inland city, built 
on four hills, in the middle of a pleaſant fruitful plain. It is well fur- 
niſhed with fountains, and reſervoirs of water, and their gardens and 
vineyards well planted with grapes, oranges, apples, cherries, and 
other excellent frur. The Chriſtians, who are allowed the free exerciſe ot 
their religion, have their houſes and churches in the ſuburbs. A very 
conſiderable trade is carried on here, particularly by the Europeans. 
Lat. 30 39 N. Long. 35 40 E. | 

Arti [of alert, F r. of ala, Lat. a wing; as being ready upon 
the wing. — ſays it is probably from a Part, ing to art 
or As, 1. In the common acceptation ; briſk, cheerful, pert, as 
implving ſome cenſure or inſult. 2. In military affairs, watchful, 
ready at a call, upon one's guard. | 

ALt'rTxtss [of _ pertneſs, livelineſs. | 

Al E'ssio, a town of European "Turky, ſituated at the mouth of 
the river Drino, near the gulph of Venice, in the province of Alba- 
nia. Lat. 42* 1'N. Long. 20% 1 E. 

ALEssa'x0, a town of Italy, in the province of Otranto, in the 


Arr'r, or ALEe'TH, a town of France, fituated in the Lan- 
guedoc, at the foot of the Pyrenees, about 32 miles weſt of Narbonne. 
G_ ſin falconry] the true falcon of Peru, that never lets her 
cape. | 
8 — [atetudo, Lat.] fatneſs of the body. 
A'Ltvart, [from all and war} a brewing veſſel. | _ 
, 1 on [of ale and <vof] — or ſoaked in ale. Uſed 
y Shakeſpeare. | 
AL.'ewise [of ale and avi] a woman that keeps an alehouſe. 
A'LEXaNDER, or ALFSSANDERsS, an herb. The ſpecies are; 1. 
Common Alexanders. 2. Foreign Alexanders. The firſt, which is 
ny x" in medicine by the college, grows wild in divers of 
ngland. The flowers are produced in umbels, conſiſting of ſeveral 
leaves, which are orbicular, and expand in form of a roſe on the em- 
palement, afterward they become an almoſt globular fruit, conſiſting 
of two pretty thick {ceds, gibbous and ſtreaked on one fide, and plain 
on the other. Miller. 
ALEXANDERS-F99T, an herb, the root cf which reſembles a foot. 
ALEXaXDRE'TTA. See SCANDEROON. 
ALtxa'xDR1a, a port town of Egypt, about 14 miles weſt of the 
Nile; ſubject to the Turks. Lat. 


kingdom of Naples. Lat. 40% 6'N. Long. 199 30“ E. 


30 49' N. Long. 31 175 E. | 

ALEXANDRIA, 15 alſo the name of a city of Italy, in the duchy of 
tſhop, and ſubjec 
to the king of Sardinia. Lat. 4445 N. Long. 8* 527 W. 

Al FA xparine [with poets] a Lind of verſe borrowed from the 
French, and firſt uſed in a poem called Alexander. They confift, 
among the French, of twelve and thirteen ſyllables in alternate cou- 
plets ; and among us of twelve. Being two ſyllables, or one foot 
more than the common heroic or peatameter ; as, . 

The ſame the fate of arms and arts youll find, | 
T hey ro/e with equal pace, with equal pace declin d. nat 

ALtxicacoxn ſakfuaxy, of aht, to expell or drive out, and 
rare, cvil] a medicine to expel any ill humours out of the body. 

ALExtPHa'Rutc, or ALEXIPHARMICAL [ ufig gf , of 
2 to expel, and pagnaxer, poiſon] of a poiſon expelling qua- 
ty. 

Aux xöiruAR Mie Medicines, are thoſe uſed either as antidotes againſt 
poiſon, or any infectious diſtemper; or elſe to fortify the ſpirits which 
are decayed or drooping in malignant diftempers. 

ALExiPYRE'TICUM, or ALEXIPYRE'TUM [aMfmvetter, of af 
and Tvgi:;, Gr. a fever] a medicine that drives away fevers. : 

ALExITE'RICAL, or ALEXITE'riC LANE, Gr.] that 
or fortifies againft poiſon, and prevents the miſchicrous effects of it in 


a human body. | 
ALEzITE'kiCun {with phyſicians] a preſervative againſt poiſon or 
ALtt'r [of alphetum, alpæv. Sax. a kettle, probably of clan, Sax. 


infection. 


a cauldron] a ſort of a trial of innocency by the accuſed perſon purting 


| Ns 


* 


A L H 


his arm up to the elbow into a cauldron of ſcalding 


| dron hot water ; and if 
— 
L * * 
circle of Lower Saxony, about 10 miles ſouth of Hildeſham. BEI 
1 r , — power they imagine 
Area [in botany] a weed or herb that grows on the ſea-ſtore, 


and 


Al ca Cc 7 I 1 1 * A y 
i he lane will afford re effloreſcences of white 

ar, as ſweet as any prepared from ſugar-canes. Lat. 

ALGAREs, a ſtrong emetic and cathartic powder prepared of butter 


A'tcaxt ſin chemiſtry] 
waſhed in a Jag quanti 
powder. It is iſe | 


mercurius vite. 


ALica'tva, the moſt province of 7 1. The country 
is very mountainous, —1 abundance of wine, oil, figs, 
raiſins, dates, and other fruits. 

A'LGATRANE, a fort of pitch or bituminous matter, found in a bay 
on the ſouth fide of the iſle Plata. 

A'.caTEs [all, and gate, which denotes by any means, 


a 
The word is by Fairfax, now — { Fg | 

Alena [it is derived of a/, Arab. and Geber, Arab. a reduc- 

tion of fractures to a ſtate of ſoundneſs. Gol. Hence; ſays he, algebra 


help of or 2 0 A. * 
conſequences, till at quantity only ſuppoſed to be 
known, is found to be equal to ſome quantity or quantities certainly 
known; it is two-fold, either n or literal : and often called 
the analytical art. This art was in uſe the Arabs, long be- 
fore it came into Europe, and they are ſuppoſed to have bor- 
rowed it from the Perſians, and theſe from the Indians. The firſt 
Greek author of algebra was Diophantus, who about the year gco 
wrote thirteen books. In 1494 Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, 
cordelier, — . bra in Italian at Venice. Ile never 
mentions Diophantus, which makes it probable that that author was 
not yet known in E whoſe method was very different from that 


by Pacicolus and his followers. His algebra 

no further than ſimple and quadratic equations; and only ſome cf 

the others advanced to the ſolution of cubic y na Afﬀer ſeveral 
— 96 by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, 

ewton 


de Trevor. Chambers. 


The 


ſought for, is by ſome letter of the alphabet, or ſome other 
character taken at pleaſure ; but all the quantities given are expreſſed 
by numbers, called the old algebra. 


| ALceprA'tcal, or ALGtBraic [of algebra] 1. Relating to alge- 


bra. 2. N ing operations in algebra. 
 _ ArcEBRA'ICAL e [in geometry] is a curve of ſuch a nature, 


that the abſciſſes of it will always bear the ſame proportion to their re- 


ive ordinates ; thus if the product of any 
lied into the fame quantity, p. be always equal to the ſquare of the 
ordinate, PM = y y, it is an algebraical curve. 

ALcenra'tcally [of algebraical] in an algebraical manner. 
Arena Aist, a perſon Kiel in the art of algebra. 

A'Lctna [exymua, Gr.] pain, ſickneſs. | Te 

2 2 . fixed ſtar of the ſecond 1 
in i eus, in longitude 57 degrees 17 minutes of , 
3 5 minutes, north. X | EE 
Arcus, a city on the north weſt coaſt of the iſland of Sardinia, a 
* ſubject to the king of Sardinia. Lat. 41 300 N Long. 


8 4% E. 
Aro [algidzs, Lat.] cold, chile. | 
| Arer'vity, or A'LcipxEss [algiditas, Lat.] coldneſs, chilneſs. 


ALcrtss, a kin of Africa, ſituated between 3o and 37 degrees 


of north latitude, and between 1 degree weſt and nine degrees eaſt lon- 


itude. It is bounded by the Mediterranean on the north, by the 
cingdom of Tunis on the eaſt, by mount Atlas on the ſouth, and by 
the river Mulvia, which ſeparates it from the empire of Morocco, on 
the weſt; extending 600 miles along the Barbary coaſt. The Turks, 
who are maſters of this kingdom, are but few in number, in compariſon 
of the Moors, or natives, who have no ſhare in the government. The 
Arabs, who live in tents, are diſtinct from either. I he dey of Algiers 
is an abſolute, tho' an elective monarch. He is choſen by the Turkiſh 
ſoldiers only, and is frequently depoſed, or even put to death by them. 
teſt commerce of the Algerines conſiſts in the ize 
which they obtain by the pyratical plunder of the Chriſtians over the 


whole Mediterranean, and part of the ocean. Their corſairs are con- 


tinually bringing in prizes, with great numbers of Chriſtian ſlaves. 
ALcr'eic [agificus, of alger, Lat.] making chilly, or cold. | 
” ALcor [in aſtronomy] a fixed ftar of the ſecond magnitude in the 
eonſteſlation of Perſeus, in longitude 51 degrees 37 minutes, latitude 
22 degrees 22 minutes, north, of y ; called alſo Meduſa's head. 
Agon, great cold, or chilneſs. Lat. 
A'Lcorrsr [with mathematicians] the practical operations in the 


ſeveral —— of ſpecious arithmetic; alſo the practice of common arith- 
metic, by ten numerical figures. 5 


A'LcorrTum [with mathematicians] the art of reckoning or com- 
puting by numbers, and contains the five principal parts of arithmetic, 
wiz. numeration, addition, ſubtratiizn, multiflication, and diviſion ; 
the fame is called hogiffica rvmerali.. | 

ALco'se [algoſus, Lat.] full of fea weeds or reets, called alga. 

ALGua'z1L, a ſerjeant or officer in Spain, who arreſts perions, and 


| Executes the order: of : mag ĩſtrate. 


property of any thing to another. 


Artes, Ec. Sir Iſauc 5 
t this art to the height at which it till continues. Dir. 


alienation; as, the eſtate was waſted during its alicration. 
drawing away or eftranging the affection of one perſon from another. 


ciſie, AP = x mul- 


ing, carrying, or having wings. 


ig 
ALT 

ALnd'LLaxD-Tive [is afcorruption of er ide or ume, „ 7 
the tide or time of all holy men the t firſt day of Novemb-r, called 
aint: day 

ALnt'va ta [with aſtronomers] the index cr raler that move: upor 
the centre of an attrolabe, quadrant, or other mathematical initru* 
ment, and carries the fghts. rab. | 

ALna'rpai. 5 pharmacy] the Arabian name cf coloc; unis, a. 
trochiſcæ alhandali, are wuckes compoſed of colocyathi., Hde'libnm, 
and gum tragacanth. 

Alias, otherwiſe. ye. | 

Alas, a ſecond or further wiit iſſued from the court- a: Wenn 
ſter, after a capias ifſved out without effect. 

Alta: is uſed, in lau, to alertain the name and additions of the 
defendant in declarations for debt ur bond, and it is often uſed in c:1- 
minal trials. 

X ” i. cotton cloath imported into Holland from the Ea 
ies. | 

A'Liere [alibiiis] nonriſhable, nouriſhing. 

A'L1Ccaxvz, a tree growing in ſome part of the Lower Ethiopia, 
from whoſe bark a kind of flax is fpun, of which is made a ſort o: 
cloth almoſt as beautiful as that made from hemp.  /t/,:5-:.92; Di? 

A'ticaxT, a ſea- port town of Spain, in the province of Valencia. 
It has a caitle on a high rock, almoſt impregaable. I:. 4%. Co trade 
in wine and fruit, is very contiderable. Lat. 39 35 N. Long 
o 30 W. | 

A'Litx [alienus, Lat.] a foreigner or ranger, one lun in a fo- 
reign country, who, according to the Engliſh common law, i, anca- 

le of inheriting lands in England, till he i, naturalized by act of 
parhament. | 

Arikx, adj. 1. Foreign, not of the fame country or mme; 
Eſtranged from, adverſe to, not relating to; having properly the 
. frem, not o They encouraged perſons and principles den 

om our religion and government. Sr 7f7. | 

To Art- [aliener, Fr. aliens, Lat]! 1. To transfer or convey :}:: 
2. To turn the affection; from, 
to make averſe to: with the particle e. 8 

To ALttx ix Fe ſa law term} is to {ll the fee ſimple of any 1174 
or tenement, or any incorporea! zight | 

To Artes in Martmain fa law phaſe] fignifies to malte over 42. 
eſtate to a religious houſe, or any ke body politic. | | 

Al tt Privries, certain cells of mounts foriacrly iu England, hic. 
appertained to ſoreigu monaſteries. 

_ A'trexarte [Fr. ena, It ] that may be aliena tek. 

AtitxaTE [alienatus, Lat.] cltranged or withdrawn from havi:g 
the particle ru. | 

To ALitxait [alienrcr, Fr. aliens, Lat.] 1 To make over, to give 
the right and property of a thing to another 2. To draw away or eftrang:: 
the — with the particle /5.-, where the firſt poſſeſſion 18 


named. ; | 
| ALtexa'rron [Fr. aliera>i:re, It. of alfenatio, Lat] 1. A making 
over the right and property of a thing to another. 2. The ſtate of 
3. The 
* 


4. Diſorder of the underſtanding and other faculties of the mind; as 

an alienation of mind, or utter abſence of wit and judgment. Heoster. 
At. ttxaT1ox-Offce, an office to which all writs and covenants of 

entry, on which fines are levied and recoveries ſuffered, are carried, 


to have fines for alienation ſet and paid thereon. 


Alix xHLVogur [olienihoguium, of alt:aus, foreign, and Ieguar, Lat. 
to 2 a talking wide from the purpoſe, or not to the matter in hand 
Li'Ftrous [alifer, Lat. of ala, a wing, and fero, to bear] bear- 
ing or having wings. | 
 Artiro'rmts Muſcult [in anatomy] muſeles in the form cf a wing, 
ariſing from the ofla pterygoidea, as alſo the proceſs of the os cunei- 
forme, and ending in the neck of the lower jaw. 

ALiFormes Proceſſus [mn anatomy] the prominences, or knob. 
like bones of the os cunciforme, from the forepart, and the ſame with 
the pterygoides. | | 

A'LtFReD ſalipned, Sax, ] allowed or permitted. 8 

ALrctrovs [aliger, Lat. of ala, a wing, and gero, to carry] bear- 


eee, N. C. for to lay] to allay, to abate, 

to quell. A ward even antique in Spencer's time, and now quite for- 
gotten, It all aligge . Litter bla?, | x 

| And flake the acinter forrox. „ Bye. 
To Artur [alihean, Sax. aflichten, Du.] t. To get off the back 
of an horſe, 2. To ſettle upon, as a bird. The word generally implies 
reſting or ſtopping. 3. J fall upon; denoting ſomething falling o: 


To Ari'cct [of a and /igge, 


thrown; as, Storms of tones on our feli alight. Dryden, 


ALkaba'ri [from dur, Arab. the decree] a ſect among the 
Mahometans, who deny the doctrine of abſolute decrees. I hey arc 
aſſerters of freewill; hold that man is veſted with a ſufficient powe: 
to do good or ill; is capable of meriting or demeriting, and ſhall be 
rewarded or puniſhed accordingly. Abu/pharag. Hift. Dynaft. 

Alix {tiom /ike, gelych, Du. O. and L. Ger. glcich, H. Ger.} 
with reſemblance, the ſame form, or in the like manner, without any 
difference, 

Alix [of @ priv. and xe, Gr. hunger] medicines which cither 
prevent or aiſuage hunger. 

A'LruzxT [Fr. alimente, It. and Sp. of alimentum, Lat.] food ; 
whatſoever is proper to nouriſh or ſupply the decays of nature; or to 
recruit a human body ; nouriſhment. 

A'LtexT [in a medicinal ſenſe] all that which may be &:ffoly'd by 
the ferment or natural heat or the ſtomach, and converted into the 
juice called chyle, to repair the continual waſting of the parts of tho 

1 See AL ruf XTAR K. POTEN 

ALnitxTalts Dufus [with anatomiſts] the gullet, ſtomach, and 
bowels, which make but one continuod duct or canal. ; 

ALiwexTA'RiNEss [of alimentarias, Lat.] nouriſhing quality. 

ALtvME'NTAaRY, or Alu NAL [from aliment] pertauung to nou- 
riſhment, having a nouriſhing power or quality. _ 

ALtMENTA'TLON [inc] the power of nouriſhing, the quality of 
yielding aliment. A A uſed by Bacon. : 


ALL 


AirutxTarny Dy {in anatomy] that 
which the food paſſes, from its reception into te 
the anus, including the gula, ſtomach, and inteſtines. 
times utcd for the thoracic duct. 
A'Limoxy ſalimonia, Lat.] maintenance, ſuſtenance. dued 
Altus [in law] that portion or allowance, which may be 
for by a marricd woman upon any occaſional ſeparation from her huſ- 
band, when ſhe is not charged with adultery or elopement. | 
Atro<wous [from armory] that which affords aliment. A word 
very little uſed, except by Harvey, on conſumptions. 
Ariola, altering cines. : 
Alert [aligcæ, Lat. of ales, a bird, and Pes, 
ſwiit of foot | i 
Air'riiay [aipterium, Lat. of ds, Gr.] a place belonging 
to, or an apartment in baths, where perſons were anointed 
A'rquaxT rar [aliguantus, Lat. in arithmetic] 15 part of 2 
number, which however repeated, will never make up the number 
exicily, but is either over or under it, as 2 is an aliquant of 7, thrice 2 
bcig 6, four times 2 making 8. | | ; ; 
A'L1QuoT PART [aliquer, Lat. arithmetic] a part which being ta- 
ken a certain number of times preciſely, makes up any number ; ſo 3 
is an aliquot part of 9, for 3 times 3 make cxattly 9. 
AL15a"xDERs, the herb lovage. See ALEXA NDERS. | ; 
A'L151 [from ale] being like ale, having the quality of ale. It is 
uſed by Mortimer in his huſbandry. f 
 A'LiTURE [alitura, Lat.] nouriſhment, or the reparation of the 
body by the addition of new, nutritious juices. | 
Alrtv'rcesy [aliturgefia, Lat. of a hr, Gr. ] a franchile- 
ment, or exemption from any public office or charge. 
Arr've [of a, and lyp, Sax. life] 1. Living, in the world; not 
dead. 2. Figuratively, unabated, in full activity or force. 3. Full 
of ſprightlinets, vivacious. 4. In a popular ſenſe, it is uſed only to 
add an emphaſis, like the French du monde ; as, the beſt man alive, 
that 1s, the beſt with an em 5 | 

A'txaursT [in chemiſtry] a word firſt uſed by Paracelſus, and 
adopted by his followers, to ſignify an univerſal diſſolvent or men- 
firuum, which, as ſome chemiſts pretend, will diffolve all forts of 
mixed bodies into a liquor of its own ſubſtance, and yet preſerve the 
power of its ſeeds, and alſo its natural eſſential form intire. 

„ the fruit of one of the night-ſhades ; the 
winter-cherry, berries whereof are of uſe againit obſtructions of 
the liver, the ſtone, and divers diſeaſes of the kidney and bladder. 
The plant bears a near reſemblance to ſolanum or nightthade, whence 

It is — called in Latin by that name, with the epithet of wefica- 
rium. Chambers, | 

AtkALE'SCENT [of alkali] that which has a tendency to the nature 
of an alkali. | 


Alſo it is ſome 


a foot] nimble, 


Alkali [fo called from the Arabic particle al, and kali] an 


herb, called otherwiſe /alt-avort or glaſe-2eort, which is a kind of ſca- 


blite, and one of the principal i in making gl:{s, and affords 
a great quantity of that kind of falt, which is to acids. But 


with Golius, 4a/ ſignines the e from ſalicorma, and the like burnt 
plants. . 

ALKAL1, 
ing mixed with an acid, an ebullition, and efferveſcence enſues. | 
Axxari Salts, are only acids concentrated in little molecules of 

earth, and united with certain particles of oil by the means of fire. 

Fixed Alkalis [with chemiſts] are made by burning a plant, as 
kali, Ec. and h:ving made a lixivium, or lee, of the aſhes, filtrating 
tnat lee, and evaporating the moiſture of it by a gentle heat, ſo that 
the fixed ſalt may be left at the bottom of the veſſel. This white ſalt, 
they called fal kali, or alkali. Ir is corroſive, ucing putrefaction 
in animal ſubſtances, to which it is applied. Arburbast. This fixed 
ſalt being rendered very porous by the fire having paſſed ſo often thro 

it in its calcination, and probably by fixing there ſome of its eſſential 
{alt ; and becauſe that many of the fiery particles do alſo flick in thoſe 
pores, when any acid liquor is mingled with it, cauſes a very great 
cbullition or cffervelcence. 
— Flatiie Atkaries [in chemi are the volatile ſalts of vegeta- 
bles, which are ſo Ay — will ſerment with acids. 

Aunatixe [of au] that which has the rties of an alkali. 

Te Axailtzatt [of alkah] to change a y to an alkali, or to 
mix alkalies with it. | 5 

_— r, impregnated with an alkali, having the qualities of 

an alkaji. | | 

ALKALIZATE Bodies [with chemiſts] are ſuch as have their pores 
i.turally ſo formed, in ſuch a proportion, that „ are fit to be 
pierced and put into a violent motion, by the points of an acid poured 
npon them. | 

ALKAL1ZATE Spirits of Wine [with chemiſts] a v ſpiri 
that will burn all — * n. gun- = So © a 8 
| *. [with chemiſts] ad ons or turning into an 
alkali. | 

AT&ANET [anchuſa, Lat. with botaniſts] Spaniſh bugloſs. It is a 
plant, hath a red root, brought from the ſouthern parts of France, 
and is uſed in medicine: it will grow in any foil ; and muſt be ſown 
in March. Millar. 15 | | e 
. ALKEKE NGI. See ALKAKENGI. 

Ar.xe'rwts of al, the Arabic particle, and 4ermes, certain red or 
ſcarlet inſects,] a confection ſold by apothecaries, whereof the kermes 
are the baſis; the other ingredients are, pippin-cyder, roſe- water, 
ſugar, ambergris, muſt, cinnamon, aloes wood, pearl and leaf gold; 
but the ſweets are uſually omitted. It is chiefly made at Montpelier, 
which ſupplies moſt part of Europe therewith; the kermes which gives 
the denomination, being no where found fo plentiſully as there. 

Ar L adj. [ al, ll, aal, elle, alle, Sax. ail, Dan. Su. and Du. alle, 
altes, Ger. allai, Goth. % Welch, ., Gr. ] 1. The whole number, 
eyery One. 2. The whole quantity, every part. 3. The whole du- 
ration of time; as, all the day. 4. The whole extent of any place; 
through a// London. | 

Att, adv. [See a.] 1. Completely, quite: Balm hall all bedery 
ee roots. Dryden. 2. Wholly, altogether : Kings are 1 preſent 
„ Dryden. 3. Only, without admitting any thing elſe ; as 


part of the body though = 
the mouth to its exit at 


is the modern extuntine dad bs ang ee which be- 


original French orthography, and write 
to leſſen pain or grief, to paci 8 
ved 5 


ALL 


Sure I foall never marry like my ſider, 
To lde my father all. Shakeſpeare 
4. Al:kough: a truly Teutonic ſenſe, but now obſolete : 
5. you not think the accompliſhment 4 it 
Sufficient work for one man's ſimple head, 
All were it as the reſt but ſimply writ. Spencer. 
5. Sometimes a word of emphaſis, nearly the ſame with juſt ; as, 
A fpegherd's fuain, ſay, did thee bring | 
All as his ftrayiny flock he fed. Spencer. 

Art, ſubft. [Sec ALL adj. and adv.] 1. The whole; oppoſed to 
part, or nothing: as, our all is at ae. Adciton. 2. Every ching. 
as, all the better. Shakeſpeare. 

Al, is much uſed in compoſition, but in moſt inſtances it is mere- 
Iv arbitrary; as, a/l-commanding, al/-compoſing, &c. Sometimes 
the words compounded with it are fixed and clatfical, as, almighty. 
When it is connected with a participle, it ſeems to be a noun, as, 
all-ſurrounding; in other caſes an adverb, as, all- accompliſlied, or 
completely accompliſhed. ü 

AL [in names proper or common] ſeems to be derived from eald, 
Sax. old . according to the cuſtom of the Normans, being liquidated 
into a makes a, as aaburn, anciently written aldbyrn, and alzing- 
ten, avnron. | s 

In the grave Al are alike. Lat. equa tellus ri regnumgue 17 
Horat. And therefore, as we are all to be reduced to the ſame Aar in 
ſo ſhort a time, what a folly it is for us to puff ourſelves up with pride 
and vanity, on account of any ſuperiority in this world, either of 
body, mind, or eſtate ; when we do not know but the very next mo- 
ment may, and a very Hort time will, put us upon a level with thoſe, 
who, for their inferiority, we eſteem the moſt mean and deſpicable. 

bat All (ap is as gead as ſealed ; that is, as good as confirmed, 


and may be reaſonably iuppoſed to be true. 


Arx {of us] cannot do TTL (or every thing.) L. xox ones poſſumus 
omnes. I. Ger. gun jeder kan nicht alles. We ought not therefore to 
deſpiſe or think meanly of thoſe who may not be maſters juſt of the 
fame fill and knowledge we ourſelves are, when 1 they have 
ſome qualifcations ſuperior to our own, or at leaſt 
to mankind. 


are of ſome uſe 


Arran Arab. [from alaba, to adore] the name by which alt 
the profeſſors of mahometiſm call God. It is the ſame with the He- 


brew ela/, which ſignifies God. | 
ALLa20Ra'T10N, act of labouring ſtrenucuſly, Lat. 
ALLa"BoRATENESs, ſtate of being well t. 
To A'LLaTRATE [allatratam, ſup. of allatro, Lat.] to bark at oz 
ing | 0 


Alla bantr [ allaudabilis, Lat.] praiſe-worthy. 
AL: coop, the herb mercury, or good-henry. 
ALL SEED, a plant fo called, from its abounding with ſeed. 


ALLaxTo'ts, or ALLaxXToives [ of at, 2 ſawſage, and 


«3S-, form, Gr.] with anatomiſts, one of the coats belon to 2 
child in the womb, which is placed between the amnion — 4 cho- 


rion, and receives the urine coming from the bladder, by the navel 


and urachus, the fame that in many 
becauſe of its being in the 
men and ſome brutes. 
A'LLaz [botany] the alder-tree, Lat. t 
 ALLa'v [ alhy, Fr.] 1. A mixture of baſer metals with gold or ſilver 
incoins to harden them, that they may wear leſs. Gold is allayed with 
ſilver and copper, two carats to a d troy ; filver with copper 
only, of which eighteen pennyweights is mixed with a pound. Cowel 
thinks the allay is added to countervail the charge of coining ; which 
might have been done only by making the coin lefs. 2. Any thing 
which being added abates the predominant qualities of that with which 
it is mixed, in the ſame manner as the admixture of baſer metals al- 
lays the qualities of the firſt maſs : as, dark colours ſuffer a ſenfible allay 
little ſcattering light. Sir Iſaac Newton. 3. Allay being taken 
rom baſer metals, m_—_— ſomething worſe than that with 
which it is mixed. The joy hath no allay of j . Roſcommon. 
'ToALLA'r [allezer, O. Fr. to mix one with another, in order to 
coinage. It is therefore derived by ſome from à la loi, ing to 
law, the quantity of metals being mixed according to law ; 


tes is called farciminalis tunica, 


ſhape of a gut-pudding ; but it is round in 2 


from allier, to unite, perhaps from allocare, to put together] 1. To 
mix metals with a bak fort, in this ſenſe 3 tha 


2. To aſſwage 

the word in this ſenſe 
a according to the old form. 3. T 

word lar, with à before it, ing to the - Tojoin an 
thing to another, ſo as to abate te predominant kene. Allay the 
burning quality of the fell poiſon. 8 peare. | 

To Al Lax a pheaſant [in carving] is to cut it up. 
1 ALLa'reR [from alla] that w 

ying. 

12 [from | 
abating the force of a thing. A word uſed by 

ALLECTA'T10N, an alluring. Lat. 

ALLE'cTive [allefivns, Lat. ] of an alluring, inticing, engaging, or 
charming quality. | 

ALTEC TIox, or ALLEGE'NENT [Fr. allegagione, It. alegacien, Sp. 
of allegatio, Lat.] 1. Affirmation, declaration. 2. The thi . 

- An alledging, as a plea or excuſe; the quoting the ity of 2 
k, Ec. to make good any point or aſſertion. 

To ALLE'pct, or AlL OE [ „Fr. 2 Sp. It. allage, 
Lat.] 1. To affirm, to declare, to maintain. 3 
for proof, to inſtance in, to quote, to plead as an 2 | 

LLE'GEABLE [from ] that may be alleged; a word in 


Brown's vulgar errors. 


ALLE'GER [from allege] he that . N. 


allay] that which has the 


ALLE'GIANCE [allegeance, Ii 


eanc 
dience, which is due from al ſubjects 


prince. 

A LE GCIAN , conformable to 
word in Shakeſpeare not now uſed, 
thanks. | 


che natural and ſworn obe- 
to their king or ſovereign 


or your graces I render allegiant 


_ : 7 ALte- 


has the power or quality of al- 


or caſe, 
French alloyer, but to be the Engliſh 


i 


, or the duty of allegiance; 2 


lighten, to allay or 


ALL 


ALLEcia'te [oldlaw] to excuſe, defend, or juſtify by courſe of law. 

ALLEt'cro [with muſicians] is uſed to fignify that the muſic ought 
to be performed in a briſk, lively, gay, and pleaſant manner ; but yet 
withour precipitation or ID one of the fix diſtinctions of 
motion of all, — Wa 
—.— Rare 
intimating that the muſick muſt not be performed quite ſo y and 
gayly, as allegro would require, if it ſtood alone. 1 5 

if is preceded by the word pru, it adds to the ſtrength of its 
ſignification, requiring that the muſic be performed briſker and gayer 

ALLEGRO ALLEGR®o [with maſters of muſic] ſignifies much the ſame 
as Piu ALLecro. 


ALLEGRO, ma nom 2 [with muſicians] ſignifies briſk, lively, 
gay, but yet not too qui 
„Fr. allegorice, It. 


Arco nick, or — [ 


and Sp. of allegoricas, Lat. of , Gr.] pertaining to, or 
paraking of he — myfice!, oppobed 
to | 
_ AtLeco'rically, "_ i 1— s 

ALLEGO'RICALNESS oric ing an ical quality. 
_ ALLzcort'ze ld 2 It. a gt 
«xuryogw, Gr.] 1. To make uſe of allegories in ſpeech. 2. To ex- 


lain paſſages, according to the allegorical ſenſe, and not the literal. 
A'LLEcory [allegorie, Fr. al/egoria, Sp. allegoria, It. and Lat. 
a, of axx®, another, and ayogrwe, to ſpeak, Gr.] a figura- 
tive diicourſe, in which ſomething elie is meant than what the words 
Hh y taken expreſs. It is a continued metaphor, in which words 
there is ſomething couched, different from u literal ſenſe, and the 
 fGgurative manner of ſpeech is carried on through the whole diſcourſe ; 
or it may be defined to be a ſeries ur continuation of metaphors, as that 
allegory in Horace, Lib. 1. Ode 14. | | 
| O navis referent in mare te novi fluTus, &c. | 
Where by the ſhip, is meant the common wealth ; by the waves, the 


the mariners, magiſtrates, &c. . | 
ALLELU'jan 7119571, Heb. 7. e. praiſe ye the Lord. A word of ſpi- 
ritual exultation uſed in hymns. 39 8510 
ALLELVUJany the herb wood forrel, or French ſorrel. 
ALLEwan'Da [in muſic] a certain air or tune, where the meaſure is 
and the movement flow. | 
ALLEMa'xDz, or Al uam [with muſicians] a fort of grave, folemn 
muſic, whoſe meaſure is full and moving. | | 
A'LLEmanDs, Germans. | 
_—_ A'LLenoroy, a little city in the of Heſſe · Caſſel in Ger- 
— the river Weſer. Latitude 51® 30 N. Longitude 
109 O E. 
A'LLER, a river which runs through the duchy of Lunenberg, and 
falls into the Weſer a little below Verden. 4 


to exprels the ſuperlative degree. 
ALLER SANS JOUR ; 


ies to be finally di court, another day of 


x 5 — [in heraldry] are ſmall birds painted without beak or 
feet, like the martlet or martinet. Others ſay, they are like eagles 
without beak or feet, ſo called, becauſe they have nothing perfect but 
the wings ; that they differ from martlets, in that their wings are ex- 
and the martlets are cloſe ; and alſo that the are not 

facing as the allerions are. N 

Arzu. See ALLoDIaL 8 2 
| ALLevia'rt [in old rec.] to levy, or pay an accuſtomed fine, c. 

To ATT VITE [aliviar, Sp. alleviare, It. allero, Lat.] 1. To 

to leſſen pain or grief. 2. To extenuate, 
to ſoften ; as the fault was greatly alleviated by the excuie. 
 ALLEvia'TION [Fr. alleviazione, It. of allevatio, Lat.] 1. AR of al- 
laying, or extenuating. 2. That which eaſes pain, or extenuates 2 
hy 15 walk — 
ALLE [allce, a ; er, Fr. to go] a narrow lane, a paſ- 
5 = 


appearance not 


"Auer, [in a garden] a ſtrait parallel walk, bordered or bounded 
cn each hand * ſhrubs or other low plants, as box, c. 


fome diſtinguiſh an alley from a path, in that an muſt be wide 
— — ns to walk a- breaſt. . „ 


_— [in a compartment] is an alley which ſeparates the ſquares 


a parterre. 
Counter ALLEY, a little alley by the fide of a one. 
A Di ALLE, is one that cuts a ſquare, parterre, thicket, Ec. 
fiom angle to angle. | 
_ Front ALLey, is one which runs ſtrait from the front of a build- 
ing. | 
Alter [in perſpective] is that which is larger at the entrance than 
at the iſſue, in order to make the length appear greater. | 
Traxverſe ALLEY, an alley which cuts a front alley at right angles. 
An ALLE in ziczac, an alley which has too great a deſcent, and by 
reaſon of that is liable to be injured by floods; to prevent the ill effects 
of which, it has uſually platbands of turf running acroſs it from ſpace 
to ſpace, which are of ſervice to keep up of : alſo an alley in a 
labyrinth or wilderneſs is fo called, which is formed by ſeveral returns 
— in order to render it more ſolitary and obſcure, and conceal 
Its Iue. | 
| Arrt-Fovgs, a game at cards, played by two: it is ſo named from 
the four parti , VIZ. _ and —— Jack of trumps, and 
the Came; and which four things, when joined in the hand of either 
of the parties, are ſaid to make All. Fours. 
ALL Hau [from a/l and hall, for health] all health: It is not a 
tho' generally taken for ſuch. | 
 ALL-XHALLOw [all and hallow, to make holy] the time about All- 
; as farewel Allhallown ſummer. Shakeſpeare. 
— the term near All- ſaints, or the firſt of No- 


5. The 


blood by its cleanſing = 


AL 
A'lLutal [ Panax, Lat.] A plant which is 2 ſpecie: of ironwort g: 
[ pla pec 


ALL-$aixTs-Dar, the day on which there is 2 1 commsmo- 
ration of all the ſaints: it is the firſt day of November. | 
ALL-:ouLs-par, the day on which ſupplications are made tor all 
fouls by the church of Rome : it is the ſecond day of November. | 
ALLYaxce [Fr. alleanza, It. alianga Sp. alliance, of allier. Fr. of 
allige, Lat. to tie or unite together] 1. State of connection with an- 
other . , ” 7 2. An union or joining of fambes 
together by marriage ; ingdoms, Cc. by leagues. 3. Rindred 
marriage. 4. Relation by any form of kindred. * T 
For my father's ſake, 
In honour of a true Plantogeret, 
And for alliance ſake, declare the canſẽ 
My father his head. Shakeſpeare; 
7 IO = _ other. p | 
would not t eatneſs of ther. 
But point out = —— to * ay — | | 
ALtia'rta [with anatomiſts] an herb whole taſte is like that of 
garlick ; called ſauce alone, or jack by the hedge, ramions. La: 
Auto [allie, Fr.] matched, united, alſo joined by kague. 
AtLrciticy [of allices, Lat. to entice} 1. Enticing quality, allur- 
ingneſs. 2. The power of attracting a thing ; magneutm, I. red 
central alliciency is but a word. G nville /ce/ ſis ierevreficn. 
A'LLitR, a river in France, which has its riſc in Langu loc, wa- 
ters part of Auvergne and Bourbonnois, and falls into the Loire, à litle 
below Nevers. 
A'LLERToOSs [Neri] a town in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, 


- ſituated on the river Wiſke. It has a good market on Wedneſd y for 


cattle, corn, & c. and ſends two members to parliament. 
To A'tt1care [allig, Lat. from ad, to, and ige, to bird] ta bid 
or tye together. | | 


E [alliez, Fr. alia des, Sp.] princes, &c. who have entered 


into an alliance or league, for mutual defence and preſervation. 
Civil war; by the port, + by the oars, ſoldiers; by 


Al. Li iN [from alligare] 1. I he act of tying things together. 
2. The ſtate of being tied tog ther. | | | 

ALLica'rion [arithmetic ] a rule for reſolving queſtions relating to 
the mixture of drups, fimples, metals, or merchandizes of unequal 
prices, one with another, fo as to diſcover how much muſt be taken, 
according to the tenor of the queſtion. . 

It takes its name from the numbers being tyed together by circular 
lines or braces; it is of two kinds. 

ALLica'Tion alternate, is when the ſeveral rates or prices of diverſe 
— being given. ſuch quantities of them are found out, as are ne- 
ceſſary to make ſuch a mixture, as may make a certain rate pro- 


Ar Lid “ riox medial, is when the ſeveral quantities and rates bei 
. the mean rate is ſound out of the mixture 
ö | | 


Art ian ron, a kind of a Weſt-Indian and African crocodile, an 
amphibious creature, living both on land and water; they grow as 
long as they live, and ſome are eighteen feet in length, and propor- 


tionably large, they have a muſky ſmell, ſo ſtrong, that the air is 
— 7. e. to go without a day; it ſigni- 7 | 


ſcented for an hundred paces round them, and alſo the water they 


ſame letter. : | 

 AtLrſoTu [in navigation] a flar in the tail of urſa major, of much 
aſe to navigators in finding out the latitude, the height of the 
ole, Sc. | 8 
ge > [in pharmacy] thoſe medicines which by fermentation 


and cleanſing purify and alter the blood. 


Aro ricuu [in pharmacy] a medicine that alters and puriſies the 


AuLr'siox [from alliſum, ſup. of alli du. of ad, to, and ?edo, to 
hurt] the act of daſhing, or ſtriking one thing againſt another. e 
Alluu [with botaniſts] garlick. See GarLick. | 

To ALLo'o [this word is generally ſpoke halloo, and is uſed to dogs, 
when they are incited to the chaſe or battle; it is commonly imagined 


to come from the French allons; perhaps from all lo, look all, = 


ing the object] To ſet on a dog by crying halloo. 

ALLoca'rion [Fr. allogacicne, It. of allaco, Lat.] 1. Act of plac- 
ing or adding to. 2. The admiſſion of an article in reckoning, and 
addition of it to the account. f | 

ALLocattox [in the exchequer] the admitting or allowing an ar- 
ticle in an account, and paſſing it as ſuch. 

ALLoca'tioxE facienda [at the exchequer] a writ directed to the 
lord treaſurer and barons, upon ſome complaint made by an accomp- 
tant, requiring them to allow him ſuch ſums of money as by virtue of 
his office he has reaſonably and lawfully diſburſed. 

ALLocu'Tt10Nn, [allocutic, Lat. of ad, to, and /oquor, to ſpeak] 
1. The act of ſpeaking to. 2. An oration or ſpeech made by a gene- 
ral to his ſoldicrs, to encourage them to fight, and to dehort them 
from ſedition. | 

ALLo'viat, or ALLOEDIAan [allodia', Fr. of allodialis, Lat.] that 
which is free, or for which no rents or ſervices are due; as atlod:al 
lands are free lands, not feudal. There are no allodial lands in Eng- 
land, all being held either mediately or immediately of the crown. 

ALLo'piux [in civil law} a free-hold, every man's own land or 
eſtate that he potleſſes, merely in his own right, not yielding any ſcr- 
vices to another, and is oppoſed to feodum or fee. = 

ALLox'TutTa [with grammarians] a figure that varics from th 
common rules of ſyntax ; as pars abrere. : : 

ALLo'nce [in fencing] a thruſt or paſs at the enemy with a rapicr ; 
it is ſo called from the lengthening of the ſpace taken up by the 
fencer. | | ; 

ALLo'epayLus [aN of ca; another, and £22, tribe, Gr} 
one of another tribe or kindred ; alſo an alien cr ſtranger. 

| | A'LLoguy 


parchment, &c. 


other things to it. For this we now write lure 


don. 


ther. Thus an alluſion is 


viſion, or to ſettle 


ALL 
A'.oquy [allguium, Lat. of ad, to, and Eprer, to ſpeak] the att 


of talking with another | | 
To — [of hole, Sax. lot, Du. O. and L. Ger. fo, II. Ger] 


1. To diſtribute or 


nt. 4. To out to each his ſhare. | 
T of Goods * merchandize] is when the cargo of a 
ſhip is divided into ſeveral parcels, in order to be bought by ſeveral 


perſons, and their names being written on ſo many pieces of paper, 
are by an indifferent perſon — to their different lots or ls, 
ſo that every man has that parcel of goods which anſwers to the lot 
with his name affixed to it. _ | 

Arte rmx [of hole, Sax.) that which is allotted, the ſhare 
or portion granted to any one. - TR 

f 3 — from aller] that ſhare which is granted to any in a 

diſtrbution. Give me the poor allortery my father left me by teſti. 
ment. Shakeſpeare. | 

Jo ALLo'w [alloxer, Fr. alypan or allepan, Sax. of allaude, Lat. 
of as, to, and /aude, to commend] 1. To _ — to * pe or 
oppoſe any poſition. 2. To permit, grant licenſe to. 3. 10 grant 
_ title ts any thing. 4. To give a ſanction to, to authorize. 
There is no ſlander in an all d fool. Shakeſpeare. 5. To give to, to 


pay tio. tears allow 
| To him that gave us peace. Waller. 
6. To appoint for, or ſet out aſide for a certain uſe ; as, he allowed 


his ſon the third part of his income. 7. To make abatement or pro- 


lating to ſomething el | 

' ALLo'wanue {of allow] 1. That may be allowed or granted, 
without contradiction. 2. That may be licenſed, lawful, not forbid- 
den. 


Portion, maintenance, or ſettled rate; as, his ailowarce was a con- 
tinual a/loxcance given him, a daily rate. 11 Ange. 5. Abatement 
from the ſtrict rigour of any law or demand; as it requires the ſame 


grains of allowance. 6. Eſtabliſhed character, reputation. He's of 
very expert and approv'd allowance. Shake peare. | 


Lor. or ALA r [alley, Fr.] 1. A certain quantity or propor- 
tion of ſome baſer metal . ail a finer or purer. Thus the quan- 
tity of copper or ſilver that is mixed with gold, to make it of a duc 
hardneſs for coining, is called the alley of it; and if metal have more 
of this than it ought to have, it is ſaid to be of a greater or coarſer 
alloy. 2. Abatement, diminution. Sec ALLavr. 

To ALLov [allozer, Fr.] to mix a baſer metal with a finer or purer. 
See to ALLAY. | | 

ALLUBE'sCENCY [allubeſcentia, Lat.] a willingneſs ; alſo content. 

To Arup [alludir . It. of alludo, Lat. of ad, to, and 
luds, to play] to point at a thi 
to ſome other matter; with direct mention of it, to hint at. It is 
uſed of perſons as well as things. This paſſage alludes to the miniſter, 
and that to his faults. It has the particle 4 annexcd. | 

A'LLuam [alumen, Lat.] See ALun. . 

Saccharine Al Lu, a compoſition of alum, roſe- water, and whites 
of eggs boiled to the conſiſtence of a paſte. 

Plumoje Al lun, a ſort of ſaline, mineral ſtone, moſt commonly 
white, inclining to green, which riſes in threads and tibres, reſem- 
bling a feather. 

Plams/ſe ALLum, is, alſa, a name given by ſome chemiſts, to a 
kind of ſublimate of mercury, invented by Baſil Valentine, whoſe 
name it alſo bears. | 

To ALitv'mixart [of allumer, Fr. to enlighten] to give grace, 
light and beauty to the letters or figures painted on paper or parch- 
ment. 

ALLu'Mixor, one who 


| or bad, to bring or draw by enticement. 


any thing whether * 
u 


- ALLukE, /a. ¶ from the verb] ſomethi | 
he rather to train 
them to his al/ure, he told them they were over-topped and trodden 
Hayward. . Ns" 
ALLUREMEXNT {from allure] 1. That which entices or allures. 2. 
Incitement to ure. | | 
Arrak om allure) one that allures or entices. 
ALLu'tINGLY {from allure] in an enticing manner. | 
ALLu'rISGNEss {of allaring} incitation by propoſing ple: ſure, en- 
ticingneſs. | 


| ALLu's10N (Fr. alu fene, It. allufion, Sp. of alli de, Lat. of alla- 


ſum, ſup. of alludo, ad, to, and lde, to play] a hint, an implication, 

or that which is ſpoken with regard to ſomething ſuppoſed to be already 

known, which is therefore not exprefſed. It has the particle 6. 
ALLus10x [in rhetoric] a ſpeaking a thing with reference to ano- 


thing is ſpoken or written that has relation to it. | 
ALLu'sive [alluſum, Lat. ſup. of a] that which hints at fome- 

thing not fully e d, figurative. | 
AtLuswtLy [from allu/irs)] in the manner of an alluſion. 

_ ArtLv's11t x55 [from allu/ive] the quality of having an alluſion to. 
ALtiu'yia, little iſlets thrown up by the violence of the ſtream. 
ALLv'viox [alluvic, Lat. of ad, to, and due, to waſh} 1. The at 


of carrying any thing to ſomething clic, by the motion of the water. 


2 The thing itſelf fo carried. The civil law gives the owner of land 


right to that increaſe which ariſes from alluvion, which is defined an 
inſenſible increment brought by the water. 

ALLvuviow [in the civil law} an acceſſion or accretion along the ſea- 
ore, or the banks of large rivers, by tempeſts or inundations. 
 AiLv'viovs [alluvius, Lat.] that which has been carried by water, 
aud lodged upon ſomething elſe. 

To Arr'y [allier, Fr.] 1. To join by kindred, intereſt, friendſhip, 


vr confederacy. 2. Lo make a relation between two things by re- 


emLlunce or any other way. Two lines I cannot excuſe ; they are in- 


need remotely allied to Vire'l's fenſe. D. 


ſhare by lot. 2. To appoint or afign. 3. 10 


ay thing with ſome conceſſions or cautions, re- 
e. 


ALLo'waBLENEss [of allow] quality of being allowable, lawful- 


_ neſs | | 
 Auto'wanes [of allow] 1. The act of allowing or admitting. 


2. Sanction, licence. 3. Freedom from reſtraint, permiſhon. 4. 


that has ſome reſemblance, or reſpect. 


paints and pilds letters, Sc. on paper, 
To ALLu'ss [leurrer, Fr. lhoren, Du. bel:zpen, Sax] to entice to 


to draw birds or 


to a cuſtom, hiſtory, Sc. when any 


ALM 


Aut [A, Fr.] one united to another by marriage, frier dihip, 
contederacy, or any other means of connection, 

A'Lua [alrns, of alends, Lat. nouriſhing, &c.] nouriſhing, foiſter- 
ing, cheriſſung, as alma mater Cantabrigia, the foſtering mother Cam. 
bridge. | 

"Auvaca'sTars, or ALwuca'xTaRrs [with aftronomers] circles of 
altitude parallel to the horizon, the common pole of which is in the: 
zenith. Arab. 

ALittaca'tnros, a port town of Spain, in the province of Murcia, : 
the mouth of the river Guadalentin. Lat.37? 40 N. Long. 1* 15 W. 

Atmaca'stur Stoff, from al, the, and macantarat. Arab. circles 

rallel to the horizon, Gel. [with mathematicians] an inftrument 01 
— or pear treu, with an arch of fifteen degrees, for taking obſerva- 
tions cf the fun at his riſing or ſetung, to find the amplitude, and 
hereby the variation of the compaſs. 

Auzza'pe, an Indian boat made of one intire piece of timber. 

Aima'dE, a town in Spain, in the province of Almancha, in the 
kingdom of Caſtile, ſituated on the top of a mountain, where are the 
moſt ancient as well as the richeſt ſũver mines in Europe. 

Atzacet'sr [of Ptclemy} an excellent treatiſe, a collection of 
many obſcrvations and problems of the antients, ing both to 
geometry and aſtronomy; and alſo another of Riccioli. Dherbelor 
lays it was a ſyſtem of the world, compoſed by Ptolemy, intitled in 
Greek Syataxis Meg:/*-, and thence called almageſt by the Arabians, 
who tranſlated it. | | _ 

An Auna r Fr. or rather allt mann, Ger. 9. d. All 
mann. Some will have it to ſignify all forts of men, or a miſh-maſh 
of men of all nations, but I chute to prefer the former, as being ſyno- 
nymous to the other molt general denomination of that ancient þ 
Satman (German; all man, or a whole, compleat, very man] a na- 
tive German. 

 ALuwatrx {in muſic} a fort of air that moves in common time. 

Air arx Rivers, a fort of light armour, with ſleeves of mail, or iron 
plates rivetted with braces for defending the arms. 

A'LMANACK [almanac, Fr. almanacco, It. almanaque, Sp. almamach, 
Su. It is derived by Veritegan, of almon ac or almonahr, Sax. g. d. 
all moon heed ; by Scaliger of a, Arab. and am, a month, poaxc;, 
Gr. the courſe of the months; others derive it of a, Arab. and mana, 
Arab. a definitive quantity and meaſure of a thing. G. Others of 
al-macn-achte, 9. 4. an obſervation of all the months; others from a 
Teutonic original, a/, and maar, the moon, an account of every 
moon or month] an ephemeris, table or kalendar, containing the 
months, the days of the week, the faſts and tettivais, the changes of 
the moon, Tc. | 

Aiwuaxpi'xe [Fr. almandira, It.] a coarſe fort of ruby, more 
coarſe and light than the oriental, the colour partaking more of the 
granate than the ruby. | | 

Aiuaxza, a little town in the province of New Caſtile in Spain, 
50 miles north- welt of Alicant, and 47 ſouth · weſt of Valencia. Here 
the confederate army, commanded by the Ear! of Galway, was de- 
feated by the combined armies of France and Spain, in 1708. Lat. 
39% N. Long. 1* 157 W. | 

Ar ua'xia, the archives of a church. | | 
Aru ba, a town in the province of Eſtremadura, in Portugal, 19 
miles ſouth of Liſbon, and on the oppoſite fide of the river Tagus. 
Lat. 389 40 N. Long. 9* 40 W. 

ALME'dia, a frontier town in the province of Tralos Montes in 
Portugal, 16 miles north-weſt of the city of Cividad Rodrigo. Lat. 


ALut HRAB, a niche in the Mahometan moſques, point 
the kebla, or temple of Mecca, to which they arc obliged ts bow in | 


praying. 
ALue'xe [in commerce] a weight of two pounds, uſed to weigh 
of the — of the Eaſt Indies. 
of Granada, 


40% 41' N. Long. 7? 1 W. 


ſaffron in ſeveral 

Axluk' zl, a ſea- port town of Spain, in the ki 
ſituated at the mouth of the river ia or Bolciduy. 

ALvERioLa. See ALMONARIUM., | 

ALMtGkTINESS {of almighty] omnipotence, all- powerfulneſs, ong 
of the divine attributes. | ; ue 

Ai1'curty [of all and mihre, almibrig, Sax. alſymachtig, Su. 
almacchtigh 1 H Du. _ Ger.] all-powerful/ of unlimited 
power. in the creed it anſwers to Tarroxarup in Greek, which 
fipgnifies He that has the command over all. 125 5 f 

ArLux kz. See A'lLMONeR. 

ALuob aan [a law term] lords of free manours, lords 

 ALwei's. Sce FRANK ALMOIN. 

A Luxx, or Au'mRY, the office or lodgings of the almoner ; 
allo the place where alms are given. | | 

ALv0x3'awum, or ALworrtcun [in old records] a ſafe or cup- 
board to ſet up broken victuals in to be diſtributed to the poor. 

Alu { amande, Fr. derived by Menage from amandalas, a word 
in barbarous Latin; by others, from Allemond, a German, ſuppoſing 
that almonds came to France from Germany; amandel, Du. — | 


Ger. mandela, It. almendra, Sp. amendoa, Port. 
uut oi the almond-tree, either ſweet or bitter. | 

ALmo'xn Furnace, Al ua Furnace, or ALuon Furnace [with re- 
liners] called alſo the ſweep, a furnace for ing all ſorts of me- 
tals trom cinders, — — pots, and other reſuſe. 

A' uoνο [in commerce] a meaſure by which the P ſell 
their oil ; twenty-ſix almonds make a pipe. Pofthathwayt's Did. 

ALwoxb [among lapidaries] a name given to two pieces of rock 
cryſtal, uſed in adorning branch candleſticks, c. | 

Arwoxd Tree, a pretty tall tree reſembling a peach-tree, one of 
lle firkt trees that bloom ; its flowers are pentapetalous, and ranged 
in the roſe manner; are very beautiful; of a red colour, and 
make a fine ſhew in a garden. hee tes grow frequent in Ger- 
many, France, and the neighbouring countries, in the eaſtern 
countries, eſpecially in the holy near the river and the 
Jordan almond; are eſteemed the beſt ; the piſtil of the flower becomes 
a fleſ;y fruit, which contains a ſeed, which is the A, and which 
drops out when he comes to maturity ; it is of two ſorts, the ſweet 
wo the bitter. 

ALMONDS of the threat, or tonſis, called improperly, Almonds of 
the Ears, are a glandulous 2 placed on each ade the — 
at the root of the tongue, reſembling two keruels; theſe receive the 

| ſaliva 


| AL O 


ſaliva or ſpittle from the brain, and diſſ it to the tongue, jaws, 
throat, or gullet, to moiſten them, nar them fli A Theſs 
being inflamed and ſwelled by a cold. &c. ftraighten the paſſage of 
the throat, and render it painful and difficult to ſwallow even the 
ſpittle. This is called a fore throat, and by ſome the falling of the 

almonds of the ears. 

A'Lwoxee, or A'Ltxer [axmonier, Fr. actmorfſener, Du. almo - 
ſenberr, Ger. a maſter, or diſtributer of alms, elzxemeſynarixs, Lat.] an 
eccleſiaſtical officer of the king, &c. whoſe office is to tike care of 
the diſtribution of alms to ric: poor, to viſit the ſick, to receive all 

i iven in alms; alſo forfeitures by miſ-adventurers, and the 

ſelf-murtherers, Ec. 

Au 'moxay. or AU u [auminiere, Fr.] 1. The officers of an al- 
monry. 2. The place where alms are diſtributed. 3. The place where 
almoner refides. | 

Auuo'sT [al-mzpe, Sax.) moſt part of all. inner. For the moſt 
or greateſt part, well nigh. 
| — and hard by iave many a lie. The latitude of the word 

almoſt occaſions its being often ſtrech d to cover untruths. 

ALvoxar1'FARGO, an old duty paid upon the Britiſh woollen ma- 
nufactures in Old Spain: alſo a duty of 2 f per cent. 
America, upon the exportation of bull's hides in 
Poſtlethreoay?*s 1 Dit. | 
Alu- 2 88 = = Du. 1 — Ger. 
zArnuooImn, Gr. t which is ſreely given by the rich to A 
(This — has no ſingular — oy 

Giving Alus never ſefieng the ſtock, 

| Sp. El dar limoſna nunca mingua la belſa. The bl of heaven, ſo 
Poſitively promiſed in ſcripture to the charitable and compaſſionate 

man, and the viſible effect of them ſo often experi , leave us no 
room to call the truth of this aphoriſm in queſtion. And indeed were 
it but the advantage this character gives a man in the eye of the 
| world (though that ought to be the la!t motive to charity) it merts 
with a more than ſufficient reward. 

A'LMsS-BAsKET [of alms and :] a baſket in which provi- 
ſions ire put to be given away. | - 

A'uis-veeD [from alms and deed] a deed of charity. 

A'LusFEon [almeppeoh, Sax.] alms-money, Peter-pence, anci- 
ently paid in England to Rome, by our Saxon anceſtors, on the firit 
of Lo ; called alſo rome/cot, romefe2h, and hcorth. penny. 

A'Lus-civer [of an and giver] he that gives alms to the poor. 

Alrus- nous, an houſe built by a private perſon for the poor to 
live in, and moſt commonly endowed for their maintenance. 

Arusuax [of alms and man] a man who is ſupported by alms or 


Tamer ae, a town in Sweden, in the province of Smaland, four 
miles eaſt of Chriſtianitad. | 
 ALwvca'nTars. See ALMACANTARS. 


Aruu'dt {with aftrologers] the plancts facing one another in the 
A'L\uG-Tarr, a fort of fine wood growing on mount Lebanon. A 


tree mentioned in ſcripture, and imported from Ophir. Of its wood 
were made muſical inftruments, Ions f. was alſo uſed in rails or ſtair- 


caſes. By the wood alzrim, or a/zumin, or ſimply gummim, taking 


41 for a kind of particle, may be underſtood oily and gummy fort of 


wood, and particularly the trecs that produce ammoniac, or 
gum arabic, and is perhaps the ſame with the ſhittim wood men- 
tioned by Moſes. Calmer. | 
ALMUNE'CAR, 2 port town of Granada, in Spain, ſituated on the 
Mediterranean, Lat. 30% 40 N. Long. 3 45” w. 
 Atwv'ttx {with 3 the lord of a 
eſt planet in a nativity. | | 
Auwy/Tiun [old records] a garment that covers the head and 
ſhoulders of a prieſt. | | 
A'Lxacar, A'LxEGe, or Au'LxEcar [of alnage g. d. a meaſu- 
rer by the ell] a ſworn officer, whoſe buſineſs formerly was to inſpect 


2 athze of woollen cloth, and to fix the ſeals appointed upon it for 
t 


lation oi — 


and aulnegar. all which were formerly compriſed in one perſon. 


A'LXAGE [| au/nage, or aunage, Fr.] ell meaſure, or rather the mea- : 


ſuring by the ell or yard. 

Arx “run [old 12 a grove of alder- trees. | 
 A'tney, a ſmall iſland formed by the branches of the Severn, 
near Gloceſter. It is alſo called the Eight. = | 

ALxt'cuT [of all and night] there is a ſervice which they call 


——— is a cake of wax, with the wick in the midſt. Bacon. 
Alxus, the tree, a well known tree, having amentaceous 
flowers, . fruit of a ſquamoſe ſtructure, containing numerous com- 


A'Lot [in botany] a 2 having a liliaceous flower, conſiſting of 
only one tubular leaf, divided into fix decp ſegments at the edge: its 
fruit is an oblong capſule, divided into three cells, and containing a 

number of angulated feeds. Plate I. Fig. 6. repreſents the whole plant. 
_ A'lots [an, ug By The gum or juice of a tree growing in the 
mountains of Spai 


; t eſpecially in Egypt. 2. A precious wood 
as in the aud perfumes, of which the beſt fort is of higher price 
n 


Savary. There are three ſorts of aloes ; as, 

Caballine Al ots, is ſo called, becauſe uſed by farriers on horſes ; it 
15 the coarſer ſort. | 
Hepatic Aroks, is ſo called from being of the colour of the liver. 

_—_ Ar oks, is fo called from Sacotra, an iſland near Tran- 
in Ethiopia. It is uſed to purge choler, and given thoſe who 
pg mia, 5b ͤ ——— a ginw ns wh 


Aros ric [of a/es] pertaining to, or conſiſting of aloes. 
Arox'ricxs [with p 0 


cians] medicines compounded chiefly of 
aloes 


Axor, adv. [of alle and open, Sax. g. d. over or above all, of 
boffter, to lift up, Dan. left, air, Icelandiſh, ſo that 44% is into the 
air] a term uſed by mariners for on high, or in the upper part. Itis 
alſo uſed in poetry. | 
Axor r, prep. above. The great luminary. | 

| Alaft the vulgar conſtellations thick. Milton. 


Auo'on [of e ney. and a, Gr. the word}-foch ns denied that 
Jeſus Chriſt was the word, or logos of God. 5 


2 


figure, or the ſtrong - 


3 but there are now three officers belonging to the regu- 
who bear the diſtinct names of ſearcher, meaſurer, 


| in, differing from the 
leu 


ALS 


Atoco'rroray [of ayS-, unreaſonable, and tops, for!, (Ir; 
a diſpropo:tionate nutriment, when one part of the body is nou: ift- 
ed more or leſ than the otir. 

A*'LoCcy [Av. Gr.] unreaſonableneſs. | 

Aro'xt, adj. [of al, all, and on, oxc, Sax. allcenes, Dan. aiirna, 
Su. alleen. Du. and Ger. altei-. H. Cer.] 1. By him or i elf, h- 
out another 2. Only. 3. Wichout any company, denoting ſo- 


litary. 

Better be Along, than in ill c:moany, 
This proverb cont. ins very oleſome advice; for ill company i vt 
only very tedious and troubleſome while we partake of it, but often 
fatal in the conſequences, whereas a good man is nenguam mins its 
guam cum ſolus. 

Aron, adv. 1. This word is ſeldom uſed but with the word ver, 
if even then it be an adverb, and implies ſometimes an iron.cal prohi- 
bition to help a man who is able to manage the affair himſelf. Hs. 
2. Lo let alone, to ſorbear; as, let that alorc. 

Aron [q. d. ad langue, Lat. or a/!/ing, Fr.] 1. Forwards; as, go 
or come E In this ſenſe it is derived frome a/lors, Fr. 2. At 


W ; 8s, he lay ad ag. 
_ ALokc, by the fide of. Where Uſens glides along the low!y lands. 
Ai ALoxc, | from the beginning to the end; as, all 


along they were untoward. South. 5. In company, having the par- 
ticle grith ; as, he to England ſhall a/2mg with you. SC. are. 


6. Sometimes it is underſtood ; as, rake this along, for ateng 


on you. | 
ro nsr, à corruption, as it ſeems, from along, and has the 
ſame ſenſe. | . 
Axor [a, off, that is, quite of, with mariners] a wor! uf nt 
ſea, ſpeaking to the ſteerſman, as dec your lief. 1. Generally a 
ſmall diſtance, ſuch as is within view, with the particle 2. bp 
plied to perſons, it often infinuates caution ; as, make them Yau! a = 
at bay. Shakeſpeare. 3. It imports cunning in converſation. 
He with a crafty madneis keeps alce/, 
When we wou'd bring him on to ſome confeſhon. Se 
4. It is uſed metaphorically of perſons that will not be fern it 2 
deſign ;-as, it is neceffary the queen join; for if the ſt2nd 2) cf 2s 
will be ſtill ſuſpicion. &zc{/irg. 5. It is applied to dung put pb 
perly belonging to cach other. Love's not love, 
When it is mingled with cards that and 
Alea trom th entire point. _ Shakeſfeare. 
 ALorPEct a ſ[atwrimna, of AN zug. a fox, Gr. the tox-coril] a 
eaſe called the ſcurf, when the hairs fall from the head by the 
ALoPEUTRO1NDEs Cramer [of akusif, a fox, ex, a tall, an 
«2d, form, Gr.] the herb fox-cail grats. | 
Arorzg'cur us [ahr . Gr.] tailed wheat, fox-toil. 
 ALoup [of à, and loud] loudly, with a ſtrong and audible voice, 
with a great noiſe. | | =: 
ALove Riuu [old. rec.] a purſe. 
A'Low [of 4] in a low 5 wy not aloft. 
A'Lowar, a port town of Scotland, fituated on the river Forth, 
roy * coal mines in its neighbourhood. Lt. 56% 10 N. 
Long. 3% 45 W. | 
A #4 LJ the firſt letter in the Greck alphabet, and there- 


fore uſed to ſignify the firſt ; as I am alpha and omega, the !egirnnts £ 


and the ending, Rev. i. 6. 

A'LPHABET [ Fr. alfateto, It. alſi alete, Sp. of alphibrtur:, Lat. 
. 4. alpha, aa, beta, fa, Gr. ot 5X8, Heb. ke taught. bene 
bz, a leader or firſt of a compan; } i © whole «rder 5 letier: 1 
any alphabet, or the ſeveral letters of a language, diſpoſcd utiiy i 
their accuſtomed or natural order. 

ALPHaBtr {in polygraph] a duplicate of the ke fn cr phi, 
which is kept by each of the partits who Op tt, 

To Aienmantr [of the noun] to arrange in the order of the 
alphabet. | | | 

ALPHABE TICAL, or Arresi beitfpnr, Fr. giftig. 
It. alybabetico, Sp. of alflabeticu, L u.] pertaining os wy 
the order of the alphabet. | 

ALenaBe'TICALLY, after, or in the order of the alphabet. 

Arrug'ra [in aftronomy] a ſtar of the fecond magni.ud- ; alt» 
called lucida corona. | 

ALpii'TiDoN [of agi, Gr. bran or meal} an 


1 
— vd 


epiti.ct which 


ſurgeons give to a fracture, when the bones are ſmathed or crumb... 


to pieces 


ALeuiTomancy [of ang, Gr. bran or meal, and aii 
divination] a ſort of divination by bartcy meal. | 
Alrno'xsixE Tables, certain tables of aſtronomical calculation 
made by Alphonſus king of Arragon. ; | 
A'Lenos [age, ＋ a fort of morphew or white fpeck ont 
cuce, in that it picrces not fo deep as the 


uce. 

Allr [alpino, It. of aſpinus, Lat.] pertaining to the mounts'r 
called mo ys. * : 5 i 

Ars, a chain o ing high mountains, ſeparating Itty b 
France and Germany. | : 12 

ALxame'ca, or ALRUME'CH [in aſtronomy] the name of the 1 
Arcturus. Arab. | 

Atrea'pdy [allerede, Dan. slree, aſrcede, Du. attreis. (::. 
albercit, H. Ger. of all and ready, Eng.] betore this tine, ut nl 
ſent time. It is oppoſed to a future time. 

A'LRESFORD, a market town in Hampſhire, Co miles from . 
don, in the road to Wincheſter. It is an ancient borough, ft:un: «+ 
a little river, called by Camden, Arle, but by the country = 


"#4 % 


and in the maps, Itching. It has a market on Thurlday, coi! ir 


Als [als, Du.] alſo. A word afed by Spencer, bur: 
A'LSACE, a province formerly belonging to Geimony, e 
entirely ceded to France by the treaty of Munde 
the Rhine on the eaſt, and Lorrain on the wet. See 
ſouth, and the Palatinate of the Rhine on the north. 
A'LsEN, an iſland in the Leſſer Belt, at the en non of the Patt, 
ſea, between Sleſwick and Funen. Lat. 55% ua N. {oh 330 8 
A'usF1ELD, or Arrifro, 2 town in Germoty, iin 
iT | Ne, 


ALT 


$2:4b14, ftgated 20 miles north-eaſt of Conkerce ; lubzect to the 
kouſe of Auſtria. Lat. 47 40 N. Long. 9? 35 E 
AL1x+ [ atom, Gr.! 


| kind, and corfuls of {reral petals, ſometimes whole, ſometim es bi- 


ad at the end, diipoſed in 2 circular form. The iſtil ariſcs from 
the cup of the — and finally becomes an unicapſular membranz- 


ceous fruit, of a _— or conic figure, and containing many fecds 
aflixed to a placenta. Teourrefort. | | 
A'rzo, ref 211, and ſs, Ger. olſaa, Dan. ealpp, Sax.) 1. So, more 
- over, too, lier ite, in like manner. 2. Alſo is ſometimes nearly the 
ſawe wich ard, ſerving only to conjoin the members of the ſentence ; 
as © God do ſo to me and —_— Bible. 
Ar {in muſic} high. See Ar ro. : 
3 „ker Parent (with chemiſts] a mixt body reduced to its 
fir principles. | 
A i wg [aitari, It. altares, Sp. and Port. altatre, Du. altare, 
Ger. alrape, Sax. altare, of altus high, or altitude, Lat. height, be- 
cauſe they were uſually erected in high places. It is obſerved by 
[unius, that the word altar is received with chriſtianity in all the 
Fur pe languages, and that altare is uſed by one of the fathers, as 
2pp:opriated to the chriſtian worſhip, in oppoſition to the are of gen- 
htm] 1. The place where offerings to heaven are laid. 2. The ta- 
ble in chriſtian churches, where the communion is adw.iniftred. The 
ancient heathens, when they offered ſacrifice to the celeſtial deities, 
er d their altars on the brows or tops of mountains; and when they 
{:e-1ficed to the terreſirial Ceitics, to whom they aſcribed the care or 
tvition of the earth, they crefted their altars on the plain ſup-rficies 
of the earth; but when they ſacrinced to the inſernal deitics, they did 
it in grotto's, caves, and other gloomy receſſes. | 
A'LTar of Incenſe [among the Iſraelites] was a ſmall table of 
ſhittim-wood covered with plates of gold, of one cubit in length, 
another in breadth, and two in height. At the four corners were 
ſour kinds of horns, and all round a ſmall border or crown over it. 
"This was the altar hidden by Jeremiah before the captivity, and up- 
on it the officiiting prieſt offered, every morning and evening, incenſe 
of a particular compo: tion. Sce Plate I. Fig. 4. 
Arran of burnt Offerings [among the Iſraclites] was made of 
ſhittim-wood, and carried the ſhoulders of the prieſts by ſtaves 
of the ſame wood, — with braſs. In the time of Moſes this 
altar was five cubits ſquare, and three high; but in Solomon's tem- 
le it was much larger, being twenty cubits ſquare, and ten in height. 
t was covered with braſs, and at each corner was a horn or ſpire 
wrought out of the ſame woo! with the altar, to which the ſacriti- 
ces were tied. Within the bo!'ow was a grate of braſs, on which 
the fire was made, and t. ugh which the aſhes fell, and were re- 
ceived in a pan below. At ite four cornery of the grate were four 
rings, and four chairs, v hich being faſtengd to the horns, ſupported 
it. Thi: altar was placed in the open air, that the ſmoke of the 
burnt offerings might not ſully the inſide of the tabernacle. See 


Plate I. Fig. 5. . 


Ar rA of Prot! , among the Greeks] a ſmall preparatory altar, 
whercon they bleſs the bread before they carry it to the altar, where 
they perform the liturgy. 

A'lTaRace [altaragium, low Lat.] the free offerings made upon 


the altar by the people; allo the profits ariſing to the prieſt from the 


altar, as ſmall tithes. 


A'LTa TExORa, the Engliſh-tenure, in chief or by military 


ſervice. | 

ALTr'a, a ſea-port town of Spain, ſituated upon the Mediterra- 
nean, in the province of Valencia, about 4; miles ſouth of the city 
of Valencia. Lat. 33* 40 N. Long. o 1; W. 

A*'tLTEMSBURG, 2 town of Tranſylvania, ſituated 20 miles ſouth of 
V ciſſenburg; ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, Lat. 45% 2 N. 
Long. oo 23' E. 
3 a port town of the duchy of Holſtein, in Germany, ſi- 
tuated on the river Elb, 2 miles north-weſt of Hamburgh ; ſubject to 
the king of Denmark. | 

A'LTENBURG, a town of Miſnia, in U 8a , in Germany, 
ſituated on the river Pleiſſe, 25 miles ſouth of Leipfic ; ſubje& to the 
duke of Saxe Altenburg. Lat. 50% N. Long. 129 40 E. 
Arrrxzugc-o wan, a fortified town of Lower Hungary, ſituated 

on the Danube, and ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria, Lat. 4815 N. 
Long. 17? 20 E. | x: 

To Ar rr'x, verb active [a/terer, Fr. alterar, Sp. altero, Lat. of 
alter, another] 1. To change. It ſeems more properly to imply a 
— made only in ſome part of a thing; as to alter a writing, 
may be to blot or interpolate it; to change it, may be to ſubſtitute a- 
nother in its place. 2. To take off from a perſuaſion or ſef. For 
the way of writing plays in verſe, I am no way altered from my opi- 
nion of it, with any reaſons which have oppoſed it. Dryden. 


ALTER, verb neuter, to vary, to turn, to become iſe than it 


was ; as, the weather a/ters from fair to foul. 

 A'LTERABLE [alterable, Fr. of alter] capable of being altered, 

diſtint from changeable. | 
A'LTERABLENESS bY at} liableneſs to be altered. | 
AL'TERABLY of alterable] in ſuch a manner as may be altered. 

_ ALTERANT [alterans, Lat. alterant, Fr.) a property or power in 

certain medicines, by which they induce an alteration in 


body, 
and diſpoſe it for health and recovery, by correcting ſome — 2 


tion, without cauſing any ſenſible evacuation. 
_ ALTtra'xT1a, or ALTERATIVEsS [with pegs] altering me- 
dicines, ſuch as ſerve to alter and reſtore due mixture of the 
blood, and other «circulating humours. They are oppoſed to eva- 
cuants. | 
ALTERA'T10x [Fr. alterazione, It. alteracion, Sp. alteration, Fr. 
of Lat.] 1. The act of altering. 2. Mutation, change made. 
ALTERaT1ION [with natural} that motion whereby a natural 


body is changed or varied in ſome circumſtances from what it reall 
1 ugh as to the nature and bulk, they appear to ſenks 
the ſame. 


ALTERCA'T1ION [altercazione, It. altercation, Fr. of Lat.] conten- 
tious diſputes, wrangling, brawling. About higher principles time 
i cauſe altercation to grow. Hooker. 


-\LrtRcUM [with botaniſts] henbane. See HexBaxe, 


chickweed. The Hower is of the roſaccous 


ALT 


Alrrtax [aitermy, Lat.] afiing, by ciznges or terns, in iucec:- 
ſion each tv the other. ; 

AiTerx B [in trigonometry] in oblique trians)s, the true 
baſe is either the fem of the idee, and then the diuference of the 
fides is the altern baſe ; or clic the truc bate is the differe:;ce of the 
ſides, and then the ſum of the fide+ is the altern baſe. 

ALTE'RxacCtts, alternations, alternate changes, changes by tur. 

A1.ttrxaTtt, or Arran {of alternatif,, br. alle, natrun, 
It. and Sp. of allcrratiant. of alirrnus, Lat.] that arc done, ſucceed, , 
or are Arold by turns, or one after another. 

ALTERSATE, ſub. alternate ſucceſſion, viciſſitude. 

To ALTirxari (alberne, Lat.] 1. To do by courſe or turns. 

— - '| hofc, in their courſe, 

Melodicus hymns about the ſovereign throne 

Alterrate all night long. Millor. 1 
2. To change one thing for another reciprucally ; as God alternates 
the diſpoſition of good and evil. Cretv. 

ALTERNATE Leaves [of plants] are thoſe where there is a correſ- 

dence between the tides of a brauch, the leaves of the one fol. 
— thoſe of the other. 1 : | 

ALTERNATE Aufl [in geometry] two equal angles which are 
made by a line cutting two parallels, makes the angles of thoſe 
parallels the one on one ſide, and the other on the other, as x and , 
⁊ and y, ae alternate angles. See Plate IV. tig. 6. 

ALTERNATE Ratio, or Proportion [with geometriciins] is when in 
any ſet of proportionals the antecedents are compared together, and 
the conſequents together. | 

ALTE'RSATELY [of alternate] in an alternate manner, in recipro- 
cal ſucceſſion. | 

ALTERNATENESS, or ALTE'RNATIVENESS [of alternate, alterza- 
tife, Fr.] a ſucceſſion by courſe or by turns. 

ALTERXA'T1ON [ alternazione, It. alternacidn, Sp. of Lat.] a change 
by turns. Brown uſes it in his Vulgar Errors. | 

ALTEaxaTiION [by ſome mathematicians] is uſed for the different 
changes or alterations of order in any number of things, as the 
changes rung on bells, c. | | 
4 ALTERNATIVELY {alternativement, Fr.] by turns, one after ano · 

er. | Er 

ALTERNATIYEMENT [in muſick books] denotes to play cr ſing 
tu o airs by turns, the one after the other. 

ALTE'RNiTY [alternitas, Lat.] interchangeableneſs, viciſũtrude. 
The alternity and vicifſitude of reit. Broxn's Valgor Error:. 

ALTH='a [ax data of a>325, Gr. to heal] wild, or marſh mal- 
low. Theſe plants lave a double calyx, the exterior one being di- 
vided into nine ſegments ; the f. uit conſilis of numerous captules, each 
containing a fingle feed. | | 

ALruo', er A'Lruoucu ſef all, and bene] natwiclſtanding, 
nevertheleis, tho', though, howexer that, granting that. | 

ALTiGRADE {@ltigrains, Lat.] gong on high. aſcending aloft. 

ALTI'LoQuExCE [of ai E,G. Lat.] high ſpeech. 

ALTILo'quious [o/ti/oquus, Lat.] talking aloud ; alſo of high 
matters. | 

AuiTi'Logquy [ait:loguium, Lat.] loud talk; alſo a diſcourſe of 
high things. 

ALTI'METRY [of alta, high things, and metior, Lat. to meaſure] 


2 cometry that teaches the method of taking and meaſuring 
* 


hes, acceſſible or inacceſſible. 
"LTITUDE [altitadine, It. of altitude, Lat.] 1. Height of a place, 
* as meaſured u . 2. Situation with regard to lower things. 
oſe ſtand by one another in equal a/tirude. Ray. 3. Height of 
excellence, ſuperiority. Your altitude offends. Szrift. 4. Higheſt 
point, higheſt degree. He is proud even to the altitude of his vir- 
— Shatrjj eare. * | 
LTITUDE of the Pole [in aſtronomy and geoorarhy] is the height 
or number of degrees, that the pole in any latitude is raiſed or appeacs 


above the horizon. 
ALTiTUupz of @ Triengle [in is the length of a right 


. geometry 
line, let fall perpendicular from any of * on the fide oppolite 


to that angle, from whence it falls, and may be either within or with- 
— Gn ings as is marked by the pricked lines CB, B D. Plate 
IV. Fig. 2, 3. | 
The ALTitupe of 4 Rhombus ſin geometry] or of a rhomboide:, 
is a right line let fall perpendicularly from any angle on the oppo'it> 
ſide to that angle, and it may be either within or without the figure, 
as the prick d lines AC, BD. Plate IV. Fig. 4. | 

ALTiTupe [wich aſtronomers] the height of the ſan, moon, 
planets, or point of the heavens comprehended between the horizon 
and parallel circle of altitude, or between a ftar or aſſiqned point in 
gy at 2 the — | | 

LTITUDE [in coſmography] is the perpendicular height of a 

body or object; or its ditance 2. the horizon upwards. p 

Meridian AuTitups of the San, an arch of the meridian, con- 


tained between the ſun and the horizon, when the ſun is in the me- 


ridian. 
Apparent ALTITUDE of the Sun, &c. [in aſtronomy] is what it 


_— 7 our — 
cal ALTITUDE, or True ALTiTupe [in aſtronomy] that from 
* the rr bw been ſubtracted. b a | 
LTITUDE of the Equator [in aſtronomy] the complemert of the 
altitude of the 4. to - — — of a —¹ q 
ALTITUDE of the Nonagefimal [in aſtronomy] is the altitude of 
the goth degree of the ecliprick, ned from the eaſt point. 
ALTiTUubz [in opticks] is the perpendicular ſpace of place be- 
—_———————— point above the 
E. 8 
ALTITUDE of a Figure [with geometricians] the perpendicular di- 
tance between the vertex bY — a 
ALTITUDE of motion [in mechanicks] the meaſore of any motion 
counted according to the line of direction of the moving force. 
ALTI'voLaxT [altivolans, Lat.] fly ing high. 
AL relax, a town of Alſace in Germany, fitnated on the river 
III. Lat. 47 40 N. Long. 7* 157 E. 
Arxruonz, a town of Ireland in the county of Tyrone, and pro- 
vince of Ulſter. Lat. 54% 34 N. Long. 78 W. 4 
LTNUEL, 


AL U 


A't rut, a river of Germany, which has its riſe in Franconia, 
runs ſouth-eaſt by the city of Anſpach, and continuing its courſe eaſt 
by P im and Aichftet, falls into the Danube at Kelheim, about 
12 above Ratiſbon. =; 

N'tro, or A'LTus [in muſick books] intimates that the muſick 
js the upper or counter tenor, and is common in muſick of ſeveral 


ay & Bass0 [old law] the abſolute ſubmiſſion of all differences, 
or ſmall, low or high, to a judge or arbitrator. 
ALTO CoNCERTANTE {in muſick books] the tenor of the great 
chorus, or that tenor which ſings and throughout. 
A'LTOGETHER [of all and fegerber] 1. Completely, without ex- 
ception. 2. In conjunction, in company with This is rather all 
together. Join you with me. And altogether with the duke of 
Suffolk. Shakeſpeare. 


A'LTow, a name given, in ſeveral parts of the Turkiſh dominions, 


to what the Europeans call a ſequin. 
A'LTox, a tov.n in Hampſhire, between Farnham and Arlesford, 


in the road from Wincheſter to London, from whence it is 5o miles. 


Here is a charity-ſchool for 40 boys and 20 girls; and a market on 
Saturday. 
4 , in the circle of Suabia, ſituated 


A'lTory, a town of Ge 
20 miles north-ealt of Conſtance ; ſubject to the houſe of Auitria. 
Lat. 47 46'N. Long. 9 35 E. 2 | "A 

Atrroar is alſo the name of a town in the circle of Franconia, in 

Germany. Lat. 499 23'N. . 11? 20 E. 
PET. 
hi and plays only now 1 in i la 

ALTo — Fin muſic books] a ſmall tenor viol. 

ALTo vioLtxo [in muſic bod J a ſmall tenor violin. 

A'LTRI&GHAM, 2 town of Cheſhire, 152 miles from London. It 
i ſituated on the borders of Lancaſhire, and has a market on Thurſday. 


Arat. a (mall town of Germany, in the dioceſe of Spire, ſitua- 


ted en the Rhine, 2 little above Manheim. 


A'lva bz Torwes, a town of Spain, in the province of Leon, ſi- 


province 
| tuated on the river '| ormes, about 16 miles ſouth-eaſt of dalaman- 


ca. La:. 412“ N. Long. 6 o“ W. 
1 2 province of Higher Egypt, ſituated under the tropic 
of Cancer. | 

A'LvarrsTs, a branch of the I homiſts, fo called from Alvares, 
whoſe method and principles they fellowech, The Alraritts differ 
from the ancient Thomilſts, in that the former aſſerted tufficient grace, 
the latter efficacious grace. The former come near to the jeſuits, the 
latter to the janſeniſts. Mem. de Trevoux. 1725. 

ALvu'vtL, [cf à and lau, that is, <uithout late, with chemiſts] 
a fort cf pots uſed in ſublimations ; they have no bottom, and are 
fitted into one another, «s many as there is occaſion for. At the bot- 
tom, in the furnace, there is a pot holding the matter that is to be 
ſublimed, and at the top there is a head to receive the flowers that ſub- 
lme up thither. See 
GO and 0 the head. , 1 

LVEA'RIUM [aiveario, It.] an alveary, a bee - hive; alſo a place 

where bees are kept. Lat. , | | OE, | 

ALvEeariun {with anatomiſts] the inward cavity or hollow of 


the ear that contains the wax, near to the paſſage that conveys the 


found. Lat. 
ALve'oli Dentizm [with anatomiſts] the holes of the jaws in 
which the teeth are ſet. Lat. 
Avzorus, any wooden veſſel made hollow, as a tray. Lat. 
ALveoLvs [in natural hiſtory] one of thoſe waxen cells, whereof 
the combs in bee-hives conſiſt. S 

ALveoLvus [in the hiſtory of foſſils] a marine body not known at 
preſent in i:s recent ftate, but frequently found foſſil. It is of a co- 
nic ſhape, and compoſed of ſeveral hemiſpheric cells, like fo many 
bee hives jointed into one another; and having a pipe of communi- 
cation, 1 nautilius. 9 cre fametimer 
found pug whole, but more frequently truncated, or wanting a 
part of their ſmaller end. Klein de Tabul. Marie. ; 

ALvr'puca [with rs. looſening medicines. Lat. 

Alvi rLuxus [with phyſicians] a lookeneſs of the belly. ” 

A'LuM [alumen, Lat.] a kind of mineral ſalt, of an acid taſte, 
leaving in the mouth a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accompanied with a con- 
ſiderable degree of aſtringency. There are two ſorts of alum, the 
natural and the factitious. The natural is found in the iſland of 
Milo, being a kind of whitiſh, very light friable ſtone, with leaked 
flaments reſembling filver. The faQtitious alum is dif- 
„ according the different materials of which it is made. Eng- 
land, Italy, and Flanders, are the countries where alum is principally 
produced ; and the Engliſh roch alum is made from a bluiſh mineral 
ſtone, frequent in Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire. Alum is uſed in medi- 
cine as an abſorbent, but ſeldom ibed inwardly, It is uſed 
outwardly in aſtringent lotions, and is an ingredient in dentifrices and 
coſmeticks. It is a principal ingredient in dying and colouring. 
Chamber:. 

Burnt At uu, is alum melted in a fire-ſhove! or crucible, where it is 
allowed to bubble till it becomes a white ſubſtance. 

Pulmoſe Al. uu, or Plane Al um, a — alum, compoſed 
of a ſort of ſhreads or fibres, reſembling fibres ; whence its name. 

Rach Al un, or Recck Al un, a whitiſh tranſparent falt ; fo called, 
— Sons from the fragments of certain rocks, or ſtones 

Sacchrine Al un, 2 compoſition of common alum with roſe wa- 
ter and the whites of eggs, which being boiled to the conſiſtence of a 
paſte, is formed into the ſhape of a ugar loaf, from whence it ob- 

—— — forgery pup 
| LUM Stone, a or in ſurgery, aps alum calci- 
ned, which then becomes corroſive. Jobn/on. 

Auuu Water, a jon uſed by painters in water colours, 
os by diflolving common alum in water. 

_ aters [in natural hiſtory] are thoſe waters impregnated 
wit um. 


Arun Work:, places where alum is manufactured or prepared. 
Theſe differ from alum-mines; for in the former alum is prepared 
by art, and in the latter found native. | 


in Syria, who was to ſee good 


IV. Fig. 7, where à is the furnace, 6, 6, : | 5 
| Aua iA, a city of Aſiatic Turky, ſituated on a high mountain in 


AMA 
ALvu'rixaTED [aleminatus, Lat.] done with alum. 
Al uv'utvous [alumineux, Fr. alurine/o, It. of aluminofur, Lat} 
I Oc conſiſting of alum. A word uſed by Sir I hom; 
wn 


A'Lvvs ſin anatomy] is ſometimes uſed for the inteſſinal tube from 
the ſtomach to the anus. Lax. 

Axvus [with phyſicians] is uſed for the ſtate and condi: ion of the 
excrements contained within the inteſtinal tube. 

Apwa'rvn, a ſet of Mahometans, who believe all great crimes 
to be unpardonable. The Alwardii attribute more to good work+; 
and leſs to belief, than other Mahometans. £4bulpharag. I. Dyna. 

A'Lway, or A wa vs [ealojexa, Sax. aiiewege, Ger. of all and way, 
as the Italian tzuttawia] 1. Ever, at all times, oppoſed to /ometime 
and zever. 2. Conſtantly, oppoſed to ſemetimet, or to now and ther. 
He is a/:ays great, when ſome great occaſion is Dryers. 

ALYss0'tpes, the name of a genus of plants, having cruciform 
flowers, confiſting of four leaves. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, 
and afterwards becomes a fruit, or ſced veel, of an elliptic figure, 
very thick and turgid, and divided by an intermediate membrane in- 
to two cells, which contain an orbicular, flat, and marginated fecd, 
in conſiderable quantity. Teurrefore. 

A'LvssoN, mad wort, a genus of plants whoſe flower is of the 
cruciform kind, conſiſung of four leaves. Ihe piftil ariſes from the 
cup, and becomes at length a ſmall cup, or ſced-veſſel, of a pro- 
tuberant ſhape, divided into two cells by an intermedia e membrane, 
and filled with ſmall ſeeds of a roundiſh figure. Tearncfert. 

ALYTa'ecua [amlzgxy;, Gr.] a chief officer of the rublick games 
and ſpoits among the Greeks, and particularly the prici ot Aich 
order kept at ſuch time-. 

Arzik, a town of Spain, in the province of Valencia, funed 
on the river Xucar, about 18 miles ſouth of the city of Valencia. 
Lat. 39% 10 N. Long. 209 1“ W. | | 

A M. [is an abbreviation] ſignißes anno memdi (in the year of 
the world, or ſince the creation) and likewiſe artium mag iter (a mat. 
ter of arts) the ſecond 1a our univerſities. 

Au Com, Sax.] as Ian, the firft perſon of the verb 2: bc. 


Aua [amabilita, It. amatilites, Lat. of ams to love} amia- 


bleneſe, lovelinefs. | | 

AwasY't, or Auya'srs [in 2ncicnt law] the price of virgirity 
paid to the Lord. | | | 
 Awa'cacnets, 2 people in Brazil, in ſouth America, near the go- 
vernment of Rio Janeiro. | | 

Awacnv'sa, an ifland of Japan, ſeparated by a narrow ſtre d 
from Saiccoco, or Ximo. 

Aua basAT, a large populous trading city in the Eaft Indies, the 


capital of __—_— of Guzarat, or Cambay. Lat. 23“ 40“ N. 


Long. 1 
Auaban. See Hamapas. | 
AmaDa'NAGER, a town in the higher peninſula of India. Lat. 

182 1” N. Long. 74? 15' E | 

the province of Curdeſtan. Lat. 37* 1' N. Long. 439 O E. 
Auape'tTo, a fort of pear, io called, fays Skinner, from the 

name of him who cultivated it. 3 
A'MadorT, a fort of pear; the ſame with Amwape'TrTo. 
Amarzo's:z, the gutta ſerena, a diſcaſe in the eye. See Auav- 

ROSIS. | | 

 Awai'x [amdina, Sp. from maine or maigne, old Fr. derived from 
mag vn, Lat.] vigorouſly, vehemently. It is uſed of any action per- 
formed with precipitation, whether of fear, courage, or of any 
violent effort. | 

Auaix [a ſea term] at once; as let go amain, is let go at 
once. 

Auatx [a fea term] made uſe of when one man of war gives de- 

ſiance to another, and commands her to vietd, they ſay, ſtrike amain. 
To <vave a raked ford Aualx, is as much as to command another 


ſhip to lower her topſail. 


 A'max, or Aua run, an iſland of Denmark, ſeparated by a very 


narrow channel from Copenhagen. Lat. 35 29% N. Long. 137 f E. 


Aua LA, a city of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and pro- 


vince of the hither Prircipato. It is the ice of an arch-tifhop, and 


remarkable for giving birth to Fl:vus Elendus, the inventor of the 
mariner's compaſs. Le. g N. Long. 15 of E © = 

Aua Lou, or Aua“T Aua, a maſs of mercury united and incor- 
porated with ſome metal. | ; | 

To AMaLcavaTer, is to mix mercury with gold, ſilver, Cc. to re- 
duce it into a kind of paſte, to be uſed in gilding. Sc. or to charge 
it to an impalpable powder; alſo to moiſten any thing into a {oltne:s, 
eſpecially for a medicinal uſe ; this operation is denoted by chemiis 
by the letters AAA. | | 

AmaLGama'T1ON, the act or operation of making an amalgama. 
The manner is thus in gold, to which amalgamation of the reſt ©! the 
metals is anſwerable: take fix parts of mercury, mix them hot in a 
crucible, and pour them to one part of gold made red hot in another 
crucible ; ſtir theſe well that they may incorporate, then caſt the mais 
into cold water and waſh it. Bacon. 

Ama'Lcane, any metal {except iron and copper, which will rc: 
be amalgamated) fo reduced to a toft paſte. | 

A'van, a port of Africa, in the kingdom of Morocco, on the At. 
lantic Ocean, between cape Ger and cape Cantin. 5 

Aux, is alſo the name of a kingdom near the middle of the [2:4 
of Sumatra in the Eaſt- Indies. 

Ama'xce, a town of Lorrain, about ſeven miles north ent of 
N 


f or St. Au and, the name of two towns ; one ſitunted ni 

the duchy of Bourbon, in the province of Lionois in France ; und tas 

other in French Flanders, about fix miles north of Walencicunes. 
Aua [amende, Fr. ammerde, It.) a fne or mult. 
Amanva'Tion {[amando, Lat.] a commaneing or ſending out of he 

way; the act of ſending on a metlage or emploz ment. 

Axa'xses [with chemiſts} jewels or precious ftones. 


AwaxTE'a, a ſea- port town and biſhop's fee in the Hing of 


Naples, ſituated near the bay of Euphemia, in the j1ovince of & ala- 
bria, Lat. 30% 15 N. Long. 1620 5 


. . = * — + by 
A. lt, a writer for another, a (lil or ſecretary, „ho 
writs what ano: ner dictates. Lot. 


A ert town of Mexico, in the province of Gua- 
Lat. u 30 N. Leng. 


A. ArATltA. at 
ta: a, ſitunicd on the Jacinc Ut 
4730 2 WW. 

Tan e. r Mr ices 
16s, Or. h Ut: e te wer 1oet matoram. 

rin botany] the name cf a genus of plants, with 
{.e{cu.gns toveairs co.cc d into 2 1quamoſc head and a roundith 


" yr * 
33 Ut. 


zuserr e.. of z priv. and faX22555 - 


Avana rue [tom aner] belonging to, or conſiſ.ing of 
2 * rar 9 . 3 ar, Z bowers. Pope. 
„ %% Av*aRANTUS [apacai®>, . d. rot withering] 


= - 
QI Arg. I 


— i, lor laſting flower of two forts, tricolor and cocks- 
75 2 .\ that produces large beautiful flou ers. 3. Ama- 
„ ot ctines an imaginary flower; as in Milton, im- 


+4 Luteus [im botany] ſiouer maudlin, or baltazar with 
er. Lat. 


Us Pwjurens [in botany] flower gentle with a purple 
1 1 15 {in botany] ſeverſcu. or milkwork. Lat. 


Ani rope [erirituds, Lat.] bitterneſs. Amaritzde, or acri- 
monv, is ceprehende! in choler. Harvey on conſumptions. 

ds, the rortlern diviſion of the Leſſer Aſia, lying on the 
four more of the Eutcine fea: 

e i he the name of the capital city of the above province, 
froaed about ſevent miles ſouth of the Euxine fea. Lat. 429 1' N. 
Long. 369 1“ E. 

To Ava ef aa. Fr.] to heap up, to hoard vp; in a figu- 
rative {or ie, i d ene thing to another, generally with ſome ſhare 
of reproach, either of eagerneſs or indiferimination. Your improve- 
mens may only amals a heap of unintelligible phraſes. Wars. 


Yr 2:77 [from ama/s] hezp, accumulation. An amaſ ment of 


umm inary conceptions. (le. 

Annes, or Aalto, acity of Turky in Afia, in the pro- 
vince Gf 1;.ciangil, fitu-icd on the Black Sea. | 

Jo herr [a and mate} 1. To accompany, to entertain as a 
compar, it now obſolete. They them in modeſt way amare. 
Seen. 2. To diſkearten, to diſcourage, to ſtrike with horror: In 


then it is Gerived from the old French matter, to cruſh or ſubdue. 
7. . inte fs : | 

, à town in North America, ſituated in the valley of 
Mirco, in the province of Guatimala. 


Au rag crtisr [matorculu;, Lat.] a trifling ſweet · heart, a gene- 
rol ver, 4 pretender to affection. | 
| . I'VATOR Y * ratoriunm, Lat.] a philter to cauſe love. 

| eit, Lat.] pertaining to love, levers, cauſing 
nn gt potions. Bramball. 
ir 14/c [with anatomiſts] thoſ* muſcles of che eyes that 
Go INE tOmways, and aſfiſt in the look called ogling. 

ä 4045 4449495; 0. 4. daiknefs, Gr.] a dimneſs, or loſs of 
Pon, 102009 any external fault to be ſeen in the eve, arifing from 
peratur ef the inner parts that occaſions the repreſentations 
O! 4.0 224 wut Goating before the eyes. The cure of this depends 
„ru aten al of the e gnation in the extremities of thoſe arteries 
u lich run ver the bottom of the eye. DPuincy. S 
MANO BIANS [apate, a chariot, and Eg, life] a people who had 

ner houſe: ner ients, but dwelt in chariots. Arc. Geegr. 

Ara folt rec.] enawel. | 
Io Avywze fof and mare. Sax. perplexity] 1. To aftoniſh or 
joe with wonder, Go, exeve and charm mankind. Smith's Phe. 
G und I pe. =. To daurt or confutie with terror. 3. To put 
1:49 perplcexit); as, tnt cannot chuſe but ametze him: if he be not 


ragen, he will le mocked ; if he be amazed, he will every way be 
1 both parties for his verdict; the penalty of which is ten times the tum 


mocked. Shateheare. = 
Aue (nom the verb] aſtoniſhment, either of wonder or 
Kar. | | = N 

Avazrpiy ſanared] in an amazed manner. e 

Pra zepxESs [of amazes] the ſtate of being amazed. 

UMA ZEMNENT 1. Afioniſhment. 2. Wonder at an unexpected 
event; a. they were filled with wonder and amazement. A;. 
2. Extreme horror. 3. Extreme dejeciion. | | | 

Li words imprefſion left | 
Of much amazement to th infernal crew. Milton. 
4. Height of admiration. With amazement we ſhould read your 
tory. Weider. | | | 
Avarzixg [emoze) aſtoniſſiing, ſurprizing. 
Aazix gun, ſurprizinglx. | | 
Abtazexs "of à priv. and age,, a pap] certain warlike women 


Laid to have been in Aſia, near the river I hermadoon, who cut off 


tor right paps. that they might the better draw the bow ; and killed 
il We nde Children, that they might have no man among them. 
In che lingulur rum-er, it denotes a warlike woman, a virago. Thou 
art an 0» 25, and fighteſt with the ſword. Shakeſpeare. 

nin geography] a great river of South America, which 
e, in Vera, near the equator, runs eaſtward a courſe of more than 
3000 Lwles; and, hke other rivers between the tropics, annually 
OT. 0ws its bunks, at which ſeaſon it is about 250 miles broad, where 
it falls into the Atlantic Ocean. 

AwuBaGzs, a Circumlocution, or long detail of words remote from 
the true {cope of the matter; a compaſs or fetch about of words; 
a tedious lengthening out of a ſtory. | 

Amwna'Gious [ ambagiojus, Lat.] full of circumlocution. 

Au Marla, or AxBaRo, the capital city of Abyſſinia, or 
Figher Ethiopia, ſituated on the fide of a lake, out of which the river 
Nile itives. Lat. 20% “ S. Long. 35*1' E. 

AMBARVALIA [of ani to ſurround, and arva the grounds, Lat.] 
Holy-Cays among the Romans, wherein they uſed to make a ſolemn 
rrocetion, and deprecations, that no ill might come to their corn- 
nelds. 


\v18455a DE, [Fr. embaſſy} character or buſineſs of an ambaſſa- 


Cor, à word not now in uſe. You diſgrace] me in my am . 


AMB 


8 hakerpen re. 
Ausra'csapor, or Euna'35anD0R [amiaſſadeur, Fr. ambaliadore, It. 
Embaxater, IP. E mbeaixadzr, Port. Arr! aic:ator, low Lat. a ſervant, 1 
of ambachr, or antwach:, I cut. ] a perſon ſent by a king prince, or 10 
rereign ſtate, to another, either to treat about tome important affair, 0 
compliment upon fore happy ccc οn. Or to condule upon a death; 
ſometimes, keicroufly, a meſſenger frem common perſons. He is 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the power trum which he is ſent: the perſon of 
an ambaſſador is inviol»te. In the juridical and formal language it 
leni es particularly a mmiſter cf the higheſt rar & reliding in another 
country, and is dillinguifized from an envoy, who is not of equal 
dignity. 5 | 
Auna"csnperss [anbaſadrice, Fr. ambaſciacrice, It.] 1. In ludi- 
crous language, woman ambatlucor, 
Well, my ambaſſadre/*, 
Come you to menace war. 
2. The wife of an ambaflador. 
_ A'upass:ct [from erbecſad;r} embaſſy, the buſineſs of an ambaſ. 


or. 

Aunt {apn, Gr.] the ridge or edge of a hill. | 

Aunt E ſurgeons] a fuperficies jutting out of the bones; alſo an 
inſtrument with which diilocated bones are {et again. 

Auna [ambre, Fr. ambra It. ambar, Sp. and Port.] a ſort cf 
hard gum, of a bright yeilow colour, of which there is good ſtore in 
Pruſſia. It is ſaid to grow like coral on a rock in the North Sea, and 


Rave. 


being broken off by the waves, is caſt up on the ſhores and into the 
harbours. Pliny and others will have it a reſinous juice iſſuing from 


old pines and firs, aud being diſcharged into the ſe, and having un- 
dergone there ſome alteration, is thrown on the ſhores. But later 
can have diſcovered that it is wholly of auneral origin, and is a bi- 
tumen once liquid, of the naphtha or | ns kind, hardened into 
irs preſent ſtate by a mine1al acid of the nature of ſpirit of ſulphur, 
or oil of vitriol. 8 

Aung ſin geography] a river which riſcs in the ſouth-eaſt part 
of Bavaria, runs north-cait by Lanſperg and Dachan, and falls into 
the Iſer a little above Landſhut. 5 
 AmRER-GREASE, or AMBRE GRtisS [ambre gris, Fr. grey amber 


a a fragrant drug, which melts almoſt like wax, of an aſh, or greyi 


colour ; it is uſed both by a 


as a ſcent. 


ies as a &axdial, and by pertumc:s 


Liguid Aun kk. is a fort of native balſam or reſin, reſembling tur- 


pentine, clear, of colour reddiſh or yellowith, of a pleaſant fcent, and 
almoſt like that of Ambergreaſe. | 
AMBER-TREz, a ſhrub whote beauty is in its ſmall ever- leaves, 
which grow as cloſe as heath, and being bruiſed between the fingers, 
emit a very fragrant odour. Miller. | 
Auna -Sced, a feed brought from Martinico and Egypt, of a bit- 
teriſh taſte, and reſembling millet-ſced. | 


Oil of Amps, is an acid liquor drawn from amber, by pulverizing 


and diſtilling it in a ſand bath, Sc. | f 
Aunkgc, a fortified town of Bavaria, fituated on the river Ile, 
about zo miles north of Ration. Lat. 49 25* N. Long. 129 & 
W. | | 
A'BtRT, a city of France, in the Lower Auvergne, remarkable 
for its manufactures in paper and camblets. | 8 
Auntau, a kingdom of Ethiopia, ſituated between the Nile and 2 


river which riſes out of the lake Zafſan. 


A:181'LLON, a town of France in Touraine, remarkable for a large | 


mill-ſtone quarry. | 

A'xwivexs, a ſheep that has teeth on both ſides, both upper and 
lower, a hogrel, a theave. Lat. : 

Aut xTERr [ambidextre, Fr. ambid:f/ro, It. ambidextro, Sp. of 
Lat.] 1. A perſon who uſes both hand: altke. 2. A prevaricator, a 
jack on both ſides. A ludicrous ſenſe. Lat. 

AmemwexTER ſin law] a juror or jury-man, who takes money of 


received . 8 


AMBIDEXTER (among gameſte:-s] one that goes Tuacks in gaming : 


with both parties | 
Amsipex'TEROUS, pertaining to double and foul practices; as, ar- 


bidexterous dealings ; having with equal facility the uſe of both hands ; 


as, ambidexterous men. Sir T. Brown. 


AMBIDEXTE'RITY, Or AMBIDE XTEROUSNESS [of ambiexter, Lat.] | 


the quality of uſing both hands alike, double dealing. | 
Aunikxr [ami tente, It. and Sp. of ambiens, Lat.] encompaſſing. 
Aurikxr Air [with natoralifts] the encompaſſing air, fo called by 


way of eminency, becauſe it ſurrounds all things on the furface of the 


earth. 


Aunirvr Bodies [with philoſophers] the ſame as circum- ambient 
bodies ; natural bodies that happen to be placed round about, or en- 
compaſs other bodies. 10 

Awustrarious [ambifarins, Lat.] having a double form. 

Aumc:z'xat Hyperbo/a [with geometricians] is ſuch an one tha: 
has one of its infinite inſcribed legs m it, and the other circumſcribed. 

Aunicv' [in cookery] ſeveral forts of meat and pulſe ſerved up in 
the ſame diſh ; alſo a banquet of meat and fruit ſerved together. Fr. 

Amnpicu'iTY, or AuBi'cuousness [ambigrite, Fr. ambiguita, It. 
ambiguidad, Sp. of ambigaitas, Lat.) a double meaning, obſcurity in 
words. 

Amwm'cvous [ambigu, Fr. ambiguo, It. an Sp. of ambiguus, of am- 
bo, both, and ago, to drive, Lat.] 1. Uncertain, doubtful, of a double 
meaning (ſpoken of words) ſo that they may be taken ſeveral ways. 
2. Applied to perſons uſing doubtful ns. It is applied to ex- 
preſſions or thoſe that uſe them, not to the dubious or ſuſpended ſtate 
of mind; as, he thus ambigzeus ſpoke. _ 

AwB1'cuvousLY, equivocally, in doubtful terms. | 

Aunt Loc, or AwusiLoquy [ambilegium, or ambilcquium, Lat. of 
ambo, both, and , a word or ſpeech} double meaning. 
— [ ambileguas, Lat.] double. tongued, ſpeaking doubt - 

l 


V. 

A unt [ambitus, Lat.] the or circumference of any thing, 
likewiſe the compaſs or extent of a human voice in fivging, or of the 
notes which a muſical inſtrument has. f 

| Aluꝝit 


AMB 


Aur of « Figure [with geometricians] the ſum of all the bound 
or cncompaſing, lines that encloſe it. 3 

Auf rion [Fr. ambizione, It. ambicion, Sp.] 1. Ambition includes 
a deſire of ſomething higher than is poſſeſſed at preſent ; an immode- 
rate defire after honour and promotion. 2. The defire of any thing 
excellent. Wit's ambition longeth to the beſt. Sir John Davies. 3. 
It is uſed with to before a verb, and of before a noun. 

Auniriox was repreſented by the ancients as a young man, clad 
in green crowned with ivy, and going to clamber up a high 
and fteep rock, on the op of which appeared crowns, ſceptres, and all 
ſorts of temporal bleſſingꝭ, a lion by his fide. Ty 

The colour of his denotes his hope, the ſpur of ambition, 
his chaplet of ivy, that ambition like this v is always climb- 
ing; and the lion may be ſuppoſed to denote either pride, which is 
generally the companion of ambition, or fortitude, which is a neceſſary 
One. 

Auz!Tious [ambiticux, Fr. ambizioſs, It. ambicis/o, Sp. of ambi- 
tiofas, Lat.] 1. Greedy of honour, &c. full of ambition, cager after 
advancement. It has of before the object of ambition. 2. Eager to 
grow bigger. I've ſeen the ambitions ocean ſwell. Shakeſpeare. 

AnsiTiousLY, wit! ambition. 

Aunt'riousxEss [of ambitieux, Fr. ambitio/us, Lat ] an afpiricg 
mind, diſpoſition or quality of being ambitious. | 
A'mpITupe [ambituds, Lat. of ambio, to ſurround] a circuit. 

To Aust [ombler, Fr. ambuls, Lat. to walk] 1. To move upon 


an amble. 2. Io move eaſily, without ſhocks or ſhak.ng. 2. Ina. 
ludicrous ſenſe, to move with ſubmiſſion and by direcuon. 5 

A whimpering the 

Shal! oy him amb le on a goſſip's meſſage. Nove. 


4. To walk daintily and atfectedly. 
I want love's majeity, _ | | ; 
To ſtrut before 2 wanton ning nympth. Shakeſpeare. 

A'unLe [Fr. ambic, It. anbla, Sp. of amlnlo, Lat. with horſe- 
men} is the pace or going of a horſe ; the motion of which is two legs 
of a ſide, raiſed and ſet down together, after which the. two legs of the 
other fide riſe, and come down in the fame manner; cach ſide vaicr- 
ving an alternate courſe. | ES 

A'uBLeR [from amble] 2 pacer, a horſe taught to amble. 

A'BLINGLY [from ambliz;] with an awabling motion. 

 AnBLE Free [ ith horſemen] a horſcis ſaid to amble free, tl at 
goes a good amnb:: when led by the halter in a men's hand. 

A'mBLESIDE, a town of Weſtmoreland, ficuatcd at the upper end of 
Winander Meer, 259 miles from London. It has a market on We- 
neſday, and is noted for a cloth manufacture. 
Autre, a ſmall fea- town 
fitu.ted about five :nilzs north of Boulogre. 

—_ AmwmLo'ss {auoxur;, Gr. ] an abortion or miſcarriage. 
AnBLO'TICKs [a, Gr.] medi cines which cauſe abortion. 
Aust vcox [of apfix, blunt, and ywza, a corner, Gr.] any pluin 

Figure, whoſe fides n ake an obtuſe angle one with another. | 

 AmBLY'coxaL, pert:ining to an amol gon. 

AuBLYoO'ria [of au2kwniz, Gr.] dulncis or dimneſs of fight, when 
the object is not clearly diſcerned, at what diſtance ſoever it be placed. 
Aus [of apfauy, Gr. to mount] a kind of puipit or deſk an- 
_ ciently in churches, where the prieſts and deacons ſtood to read 
and ſing part of the ſervice, and preach to the people. | 

AuBour'TSMENEs, a province in the iſland of Madagaſcar, near the 
mountains of the {ame name. | 

Auzo'tse, a town of Orleanois, in France, ſituated on the river 
| 2 about 10 miles eaſt of Tours. Lat. 45 2 N. Long. 19 0 


of Picardy, in France, 


- A'wnos1xE, a province of Africa, in the kingdom of Benin. 
 A'usorTE, a town of Poland, in Samogitia, upon the river War- 
-daria, two poliſh miles from Siade, and nine from the Baltic fea. 
AuBou'Lt, a large country in the iſland of Madagaſcar, to the 
north of Carcanoſſi. | | | 
Auro'YNa, an iſland of the Eaſt Indies, lying between the Molucca 
iſlands and thoſe of Banda, belonging at preſent to the Dutch. It is 
remakable for the cruel ulige — expulſion of the Englith factors in 
the reign of king James I. Lat. 39 40 8. Long. 1269 E. 
Auw'sra (amdya, Sax. amphera, Lat.] a veſſel among the Saxons. 
It contained a certain meaſure of ſalt, butter, meal, beer, Fc. 
__ AmBRo'sia [ambrofie, Fr. ambrofea, It. Sp. and Lat. apfco0:z, Gr.] 
the delicious and imaginary food of the gods, according to the poets ; 
and uſed for enzinting to. Angels Maria Riccio. From which every 
thing eminently pleaſing to the ſinell or taſte is called ambruſia. 
AwuBRosIa [in pharmacy] a medicine grateful and pleating to the 


ate. 5 

Aunkosta [in betany] the herb called oak of Jernfalem. It has 
Hoſculous flowers, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall infundibuliform floſcules, 
divided into five ſegments. I heſe are however barren, the fruit, 
which, in ſome meaſure, reſembles a club, growing on the other parts 
of the plant. | 

Auna 
er of the quality of ambroſia, fragrant, delightful. 

AuBRoSLAN Of ce [of St. Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan] a formula of 
worſhip uſed in the church of Milan. 
Aunar. A'vixeRY, and A'uxery [a word corrupted from al- 
»onry] ſtill in uſe in the northern counties of England. 1. The place 
where the almoner reſides, or where alms are diſtributed. 2. A 
cupboard or ſafe for keeping cold victuals. This ſenſe the north 
country and Scotiand ſcill uſe. 3. A place where the veſlels, plate, 
and all things — houſe - keeping, are preſerved. 

Auns- Ack [. f. ande, both, and ace, ambeſa, Fr.] two aces thrown 
at one time by dice. TO 

Aunu LA or Aunoi'L A, a country of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Congo, between the lake Aquelonde, and St. Salvador. 

AmBULA'TION [ambaiatio, of ambulo, Lat. to walk] act of walking. 
From the occult motion of the muſcles in ſtation proceed more offen- 
ere laſſitudes than from amba/atizn. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

AusvrLATriox [with ſurgeons] the ſpreading of a gangrene or 
mortification. . 


AmuBuLa'TorY [ambulntoire, Fr. ambulatorio, It. of amlulatcrius, 


Lat.] 1. That which has the power of walking. 


2. That happens 
Ne. 4. | 


norca-eatt of kome. Lat. 429 40 N. 


SIAL, or AMaRO'SIACK [ambroſeacus, Lat.] belonging to : 


AME 


during a walk, His majeFy lad an anbalatery view in his tra 
Witten. 3. Going or moving up and down, net being fixct to any 
place ; as, ambalatory courts. 
. ANBU'RBIAL Sacrifces [among the Romans] a ſolcinnity of lead 
ing the beaſts round the city before they are tacriticed. 
A'uBuey [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, witch cave them to 
out in ſpongy ſwellings, full of hot blovd and matter. 
AnBusca'vs [embuſcade, Fr. imboſcata, It. an,. Sp. of e=- 
backer, Fr.] 1. An ambuth or ambuthment, a private poi wacre by 
of men lye hid in a wood or ſome other convenivnt place, that they 
way ruſh out upon or encloſe an enemy unawares. 2. Act of prix, 
lying in wait to ſurprize, catch, or trap one. 3. Ihe tate of be 
polted privately, or of lying in wait :n order to ſur price. 4. The per 
placed in private ftations. 
Aunusu [embucke, from 478. Fr. wood] the lame as ambin 
— [from anbajo)] lying in wan, Bands of ambrygfcd ict, 


A'wBuSHMENT, ambuſh, ſurprize. 
wily fox lies in ambuſoment. Sperccr. 

A'unugr [ambaſtus, Lat.] burnt round abut fonts), 

AusBv'sriox [ambufiio, Lat. with turgeons } n tolut of 1445 con 
tinuity of parts; a burn or ſcald cate by ſond: out.  Uuining, 

A'uBr, a town of the Auftrian Netherlands, in we province of 
Limburg, ſituated on the cait ſide of the river Nie, C2 LONEE tO 
Maeſtricht. Lat. 50% 50 N. Long. 5 45 Cl. 


Aux [of Antwerp] a veſiel containing 59 lcnps, cash Boop 7 


A we:d no longer in ule. A 


pints Un gliſſi meaſure. 


Ante'otaxs, a ſect of religious in Italy, fo called from their prot. . 
ſing themſclves amante; cram, lovers of God; or racher, anati decoy. 


| beloved of God. 


Are [emari, Fr.] enamel. See ENA NET. 
Au, among, betwixt. Sc. | | 
Aux Core, a ſoit of grain of which ſtarch is made. e 

A mELanD, an ifund of the United Province, in the German 
occan, near the coalt of F riczland, from which it is ſcparaied by 2 
ſtreight called the Wad:. | ON | 

- AE L1A, a tity of Italy, ſituated on a mountain, about 50 mils 
Long. 13* El. 
tex [1D8, Heb. firmneſs, certaiaty, fidelity] verily, fo be it, 
uſually adued at the end of praycrs aud graces. When added at th. 
end of tue creed, ſo it is. | | 

Auf An [ameſnable, of amener, Fr.] reſponſible, ſubject fo a 
to he liable to enquiry or account. | 

AMyNaBLEF, a term uſcd in our law-books, of 2 womaa who in, 
be twijett to her hutband. | | . 

Awmtxaxet {perhaps from amerer, Fr.] conduct, behaviour, micn 

. He's ft for arms and warlike amenance, 

5 Or elſe for u iſe and civil governance. S, encer. 

To Awut':b [amncnder, Fr. emendar, Sp. emende, It. and L. at.] 1. To 
reform, or correct. auy thing that 15 wrong, fo as to make it better 
2. To reform the life, to leave wickedneſs. 3. To reſtore paſſiges in 
writers, which the copiers are ſuppoſed to repair. I he neuter verb 


ſiguiſies to grow better. 


 _ _Lirrte aid, ſoon Aurxvorb, or Silence ſeldom doors Horm. 

Lat. Nulli tacuiff: nocet, nocet oe locutum. H. Ger. Reden thut mebr 
Scyaden aes Stillſchweigen. (Loquacity is more hurtful than ſilence) 
And indeed, if we conſider the fatal coaſequences which in all ages 
have attended thoſe who have given too great a looſe to their tongue, 
and the dire misfortunes this little 1weniber has brought upon mankind 
in general, every wiſe man would be very cautious how he placed his 
words. How often does the talkative man expoſe himſcif to der:non, 
and v/hat pains does he not take to appear a greater fool than perhap, 
he in reality is; whereas the man who ſpeaks little. and with cau- 
— > how often a greater ſhare of wiſdom aſcribed to him than he 
ves. | 
Ant "xDaBLExE&ss [of amendement, Fr. or emendabilis, Lat.] capa- 

bleneſs of being amended... _ | 
Aux xb [in French cuſtoms] 2 mulct or pecuniary puniſkment, 
impoſed by the ſentence of the judge tor any crime, falſe proſecut on. 


or groundlcfs appeal. We uſe in a cognate ſenſe the word 


amends. | | 

Autexpe Homnuratb lr, is where © perſon is condemned to come into 
court, or into the preſence of ſome perfou injured, and make an open 
recantation : alſo au afllictive pain, carrying with it ſome note of in- 
famy or diſgrace; as when the perſon offending is ſentenced to go 
naked to his ſhirt, a torch in his hind, and a rope about his neck, into 
a church, or before an auditory, and there beg pardon ef God, the 
king, or the court, for ſome deliaquency. | 

\uz'xver [from amend] he that amends any thing. 

- Amt 'nbumexT [amendement, Fr.] 1. Reformation; correction, 
change for the better; as, amendment of a work. 2. Reformation of 
life ; as, amendment of life and manners. 3. Recovery of health, as, 

Your honour's pliyers, hearing of your amen amcut, 
Are come to play. Shakeſpeare. | 

Aukxbuxr [emendatro, Lat. in law] the correction of an error 
committed in a proceſs, obſerved before or after judgment, which alto 
may be amended by the juſtices after judgment. 

Aurxbukur is repreſented in painting by an old man fitting per: - 
ſively at a table or def, holding in his left hand a ſcourge, and 2: 
his right a pen, with which he corrects a book. 

AmE"Nbs [of amende, Fr. of emerds, Lat. from which it teen. to 
be corrupted, perhaps accidentally] recompence, fati-taction, con- 
penſation. 

Aux'xörry [amenite, Fr. ameniti, It. amenidid, Sp. ut ana nt 
Lat.] pleuſantneſs of ſituation. Babylon was a teat of amenity Z- 
pleaſure. Brown's YVu/gar Errors. 

AwenTAa'ctous, an appellation given. by botanitts to ſuch flower? 
as have an aggregate of apices hanging down in form ut «4 rope vr 
cat's tail. Sce plate I. fig. 15. 

Au os [with botaniſts] the herb biſhops-weed. 

To Aux xc [amercier, Fr.] 1. To ſet a fine or torfeiturt upon 
one; it is adopted by other writers, tho” originally juritcal. 2 Some 
times with in before the fine. 3. Sometimes it 1> ated, in inutation 
of the Greek conſtruction, with the ee if. | 


Al- 


. 


AMI 


ty that 


Aut'ackutvr, or Aukkciankxr [of merci, Fr.] 2 
i» aſſeſſed by the equals or peers of the party amerced for ſome offence 
done againſt the king, Sc. or a pecuniary ment impoſed on 


offender: at the mercy of the court, and ti 
law mi/cricordia, i. e. mercy. 3 
AMtRCEMENTS, are different from fines in this, that amercements 
are impoſed arbitrarily ; whereas fine: arc appointed expreſly by ſtatute. 
Autzcexexr Rua [in law] is where a ſheriff, coroner, or other 
officer of the king, is amerced by the juſtices for ſome offence com- 
mitted in his office. | | 
Au ac {from amerce] he that amerces. ; 
Aut'rco, or Mzrco, a city of Africa, in the kingdom of Fez, 
three leagues from Beni-Tudis. | 
Awe'xica [fo called from Americus Veſpuſius, who made a farther 
diſcovery than Columbus, aun 1479] the fourth part of the world, 
diſcovered in the year 1492. It is a vaſt continent ly ing between 
' $02 north and 58 fouth latitude, and berween 35* and 143” wilt 
longitude, — by the Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates it from 
Furope and Africa on the eaſt; and by the Pacific Ocean. uſually cal- 
jed the South Sea, which divides it from Aſia on the weſt : it 35 divided 
into two Peninſulas, called North and South America, and ſeparated 
trom each other by the Iſthmus of Panama. America is poſieſſed at 
— by the European nations. To Spain belongs Old and New 
exico, ida, Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, Patagonica, or I erra 
Megallanica, Paragua ; and the iſlands Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Porto-Ri- 
co, and Trinidad. I he Portugueſe are maſters of the extenſive mari- 
time country of Brazil. The Engliſh poſſeſs the provinces of Georgia, 
North and Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Penſilvania, the two 
Jerſeys, New-York, New. England. New Scotland, New-Britain; 
and the iſlands Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Chriftopher's, Neu found- 
land, Sc. and, laſtly, Hudſon's Bay, or Britiſh Canada. The 
French claim all that extent of country lying weftward of the Britiſh 
plantations, and are in poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Caen, Martinico, 
Guadaloupe, &c. The Durch are poſſeſſed of Surinam, and of ſome 
iſlands on the north coaſt of Terra Firma; as Curaſſow, Aruba, 
| Bonaire, Sc. And to Denmark belongs the iſland of St. I homas. 
See each under its proper article. | * 
Auk nic {[ Amerique, Fr. America, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] is re- 
preſented in painting by a woman almoſt naked, of a tawny com- 


they call it in our 


ection, her head and waſte adorned with feathers of diverſe colours; 


m one hand a bow, in the other an arrow, and a quiver on her ſhoul- 
der; at her fect a lizard ; and round about her, human limbs diſmem- 

| bered, or a human head pierced with an arrow, to ſhew that ſome of 
the inhabitants are cannibals. 

Aut'r1can, of or belonging to America. 

Ant rRIiMNON | 2rc:urce, Gr} the herb aizoon. 

Amntxi'xa Salix [of Ameria in Italy] the twig withy. | 
A'uxsrORT, a town of the Dutch Netherlands, in the province of 
Utrecht, fituated on the river Ems, about 14 miles N. E. of Utrecht. 
Lat. 529 25'N. Long. 5 20' E. | | 

AMERSHAM, or 111 a town of Buckingſhamſhire, 

about 27 miles weſt of London; having a market on Luciday; and 
ſends two members to parliament. 
Auz's act [a corruption of ams ace] two aces thrown on two dice. 

A'ukss, or Aw'ics [avumice, Fr. amifus, Lat.] an ornament which 

popiſh canons and prieſts wear on their arms, when they are to ſay maſs. 
Augrnobicat [ amethodicus, of a, neg. part, and methodus, a me- 
thod, Lat.] being without method, irregular. 

A'ueruysT [of ahαν⁰ε e, Gr. of à priv. and ve 

drunk] a precious ſtone of a violet colour and faint luitre, ſo called, 
becaule it is ſaid to prevent drunkennefs. 5 
Auxrursr {in heraldry} is the purple colour in the coats of lower 
gentry. and mercury in thoſe of ſovereign princes. 
Au rursrixzx [amethyſt] reſembling the colour of an amethyſt. 
AMETHYSTIZU NTES 
cles or rubies. | 
To Awev'sert {amablir, Fr. to render moveable] a term uſed 
French gardeners concerning the culture of earth which has indurated 
by length of time, or has a fort of cruſt formed over it by great 
rains, torms, watering, Ec. and ſignifies to render the earth looſe 
and moveable, that waterings may penctrate it. 
AuFRA'CTUOVs [ amfractuefus, Lat.] full of turnings and windings. 
AwFRACTUO'sITY, or AMFRACTUOUSNESS [of amfractuofitas, 
Lat.] fulneſs of turnings and windings. 
Auna, or Auna, a kingdom of Abyſſinia in Africa, ſubject 
to the Great Negas : it is bounded on the north by the kingdom of 
Bajemder ; on the eaſt by that of Amgote; on the ſouth by the king- 
dom of Malaca; and on the welt by . Nile, which ſeparates it from 
the kingdom of Gojam. | 
A'uiaBLE [ amiable, Fr. amabile, It. amable, Sp. of amabilis, Lat. 


from amo, to love] 1. Lovely, deſerving love, charming. 2. Pre- 
rending or ſhewing love. Spend all, wb ive me ſo much time in 
exchange, as to lay amiable fiege to her honetty. Shakeſpeare. 


AwtaBLe Numbers [in arithmetic] are numbers that are mutually 
ual to the whole ſum of one another's aliquot „as the numbers 
284 and 220; for the firſt number 284 is equal to the ſum of the ali- 


quot parts of the number 220. The aliquot parts of which are 110, 


435. 44» 22, 11, 10, 5, 4, 2, 1; and 220 is equal to all the aliquot 
parts of 284, wiz. 142, 71, 4, 2, 1. 

1 ( amabililas, Lat,] lovelinefs ; the quality of being 
amiable. 
Aua, Charmingly, in an amiable manner. 

Aula N rus [ewa: &, Gr.] a fort of flone reſembling allum, 
like wool, which if caſt into the fire will not conſume ; called alſo fa- 
lamanders hair and earth flax. 

A'm1caBLE [amichevole, amigable, Sp. of amicabilis, Lat.] friend- 
ly, kind, courteous, loving ; it is commonly uſed of more than one; 
but we fcldom fay an amicable action. though it is uſed diticrently in 
the following paſſage. Enter each mild, amicable gucſt. Pope. 

A'M1ICABLENESS youn amicabie] the quality of being amicable. 

Av:1ca'BLY, kindly, courteouſly, in a friendly manner. 

Amice [amiftus, Lat. am, Fr.] Du Cange fays the fix garments 
common to a biſhop and preſbyters are, amictus, alba, cingulum, 
la. manipulus, and plancta; it is the firſt or undermoſt part of a 
przeR's habit coming cloſe round his neck and over his breaſt, next to 


- ſtriated ſeeds, convex on one ſide. 
to make 


[of 2pi%cÞG, Ur.] the belt fort of carbun- 


AMO 


which he eus the ab. Morring cane fort: n azzce prev. LI, ». 
A prieſt ſuccinct in amice white. Pepe. | 

Au1'cia, a cap made of poste or lambs fcin, that part which co- 
vered the head being ſquare, aud anocher part of it hanging behind 
and covering the neck. | | 

Aur'erys {in ancient writ] the uppermoſt of the fix garments 
worn by pricſt-, tyed round the neck, covering the breaſt and heart. 
Sec AMICE. 

Aw'p, or Aulbstr [amipvan, Sax.] 1. In the midſt, in the mid- 


de. 2. Surrounded by. So hills ami the air encountred hills. Ad- 
ton. z. Amongſt, conjoined with. 

W hat tho no real voice nor found, 

Amid their radiant orbs be found. Addilon. 


Abu us, the capital city of Picardy, in France, fituated on the 
river Somme: it is a beautiful town, and a biſhop's ſee, under the 
archbiſhop of Rkeimes ; and has a univerſity of conſiderable note. 
Lat. 40% 50 N. Long. 2 30 E. 8 : : 

Ami'ss ſof a and ui, the Engliſh particle, which ſhews any thing, 
like the Greek rage, to be wrong ; as to miicount, to count erroneouſly. 
Amit: therefore fipnifies not right, or out of order; or of mils, I eut. 
and Cer. ] 1. Faulty, criminal. f 
For that which thou haſt ſworn to do a, 
| Is yet ami i when it is truly done. | Shakeſpeare. 

2. In an ill ſenſe. She ſigh'd wichal, they conſtru'd all amys. Fair- 
fax. 3. Wrong, improper. Examples have te force oi counſels only 
not gi, tu be followed by them whote cafe is the like. Hooker. 4. 


Meng, nw: according to the perſection of the thing. 


Your kindred is not much »://5, tis true, 
. Yet I am ſomew hat better bora than youu. Dryden. 
6. Reproackful, irreverent. Every people which ſpeak any thing | 
ami/; again the God of Shiadrach, Ec. Mall Le cur in pieces. Dari, 

; Impaired in health. I was fomewhat a yeiterday, but an well 10- 
| wy 8. Amits is marked as an adverb, tho it cannot always be ad er- 
bially rendered. becauſe it always follows the ſubſtantive to which it 
relates. Amis is uſed by Shakefpeare as 2 noun ſubſtantive. 

To my ſick ſwul, as fin's true natwe is, 
Each toy ſeems prologue to ſoine great ami. 

Don't rake it Amici, or, Don't be dipicaled, 

Aui'sstoz [of amiffc, Lat.] loſs. | wy 
Io Au [emitte, Lat.] to loſe. A word little in uſe. Water 
when congealcd into ice, amitteth nut its eflence, but condition of 
fluidity. Brown's Valgar Error. 

Awi'TTErE Agen terre [in luv, i. e. to loſe the law of the land] 
to be ivd of the liberty of ſwearing in any court; in ancient tunes, 
it was the puniſhment of a champion, who was either overcome or 
vielded in fight; as allo of jurors who were found guilty in a writ of 


attaint, and of perſons attainted or outlawed. 


A'uirty [amitie, Fr. aicitia, Lat.] friendſhip, aſſection, love, 
whether public between nations, oppoſed to war, or among the peo- 
ple, oppoſed to diſcord, or betu cen private perſons. 

A'wama [iome derive it of a, Gr. to councd or join together] 
a tying, knitting, a band. | | 

Auna [with furgeons] a truſs for ruptares. | 
Alu, or Aumn⁰jũã¾]ũlu {of apps, Gr. ſand] the herb biſhop's- 
weed. Ihe flower is roſaceous, and com of heart- like petals, 
and its fruit a ſmall, roundiſh, and ſtriated capſule, containing two 


Auna. Sec A'DMiIRAL. 

A'MxIRALTY, Sce ADuRalTyY. 

Sal A'mwtoxtac [of aup;, Gr. ſand] a falt made by diſtillation, 
Tc. of ſand impregnated with the urine of camels. But this is factitious. 
1 he true ſort was anciently found in Ly bia, where the templc of Ju- 
piter Ammon ſtood, and is ſuppoſed to have its name from thence. 

| Aumoxr'acar [of ammeniac}] having the properties of ſalt ammo- 
niac. | | 
ous plant. 


- Aunoxracunm Gummi, ammoniac, 2 


by Eaſt Indies, ſuppoſed to ooze from an umbelliferous 


Cornu Am Nis. See Aumont'TE. 

Aumoxi'Te [in natural 7 ſnake-ſtone, the name of a large 
genus of foſſil ſhells, very few, if any of which, are yet known in their 
recent ſtate, or living either on our on, or any ſhores. They 
are of very different tizes, as well as ſpecies, ſome being found of the 
ſize of a {1x-pence, or even leſs, and others of two feet in diameter. 


They are all made up of ſeveral circles, like thoſe of a ſnake when 


rolled up, the tail lying in the centre, and the large end, where was 
the mouth of the fiſh, at the other. Some of them are rounded, others 
greatly compreſſed or flatted, and are, at times, found lodged in al- 
moſt all the ſtrata of earth or ſtone. They are found in many parts 
of England, particularly in Yorkſhire, where they are very — in 
the alum rocks. See Plate I. Fig, 8, 9. 
AnMo'NITRUM [ apecriizer, Gr.] a ſort of nitre, i. e. nitre and ſand 
mixed together. | RE 
Auuuxkriox [munition, Fr. munizione, It. amunicion, Sp.] all 
ſorts of warlike proviſions and ſtores, eſpecially powder and ball. 
Auuvxtriox Bread, bread for ſoldiers in an army or garriſon. 
2 42 Fr.] an almoner. | 
"MNESTY [amncſtie, Fr. amneftia, Sp. and Lat. of du,, Gr. 
an act of oblivion, or a general pardon granted by a prince to abjea, 
for former offences. | 
Amx1'couisT [amnicela, Lat.] one that dwells by a river. 


_  Anin1'GexOUs [amnigenus, Lat.] born or bred in, of, or near a 


river. 
Anxi'ox, or Aux1'os [ahnte, Gr.] the coat or ſoft ſkin which 
immediately covers the child in the womb, and after the birth is voided, 


with the alantois and chorion. 


Awot'seax Verſes [with grammarians] verſes which anſwer one 


another by turns, as in ſome of the ecclogues of Virgi 


Amo'MuM [epow, Gr.] certain grains of a ſpicey ſmell and biting 


taſte ; the fruit ot an Eaſt Indian tree. 


— (with botaniſts] the herb our lady's roſe, or roſe of Je- 
ruſalem. 
Auen, or A'oncsT [amang, onmang, or gemang, Sax. manch 


or mang, O. Sp. and L. Ger. ] 1. In the company of, mingled with. 
2. Conjoined with, making part of the number. g 


Avorct'ss [apoyun, Gr.) pellitorv of the wall. 
| | F Auox- 


AMP 
Au an iſland in the Archipelago, about go miles north of 
Candia. Lat. 372? 0 N. Long. 2615 B. 
A'morrsT [amorenx, 8 It. of amoroſus, Lat.] an amorous 


perſon, a man continuance of a miſtreſs's kind- 
neſs, and her beauty, are both neceſſary to the a joys and quiet. 


Amon 30, an amorous perſon, a a lover, a 
A'morous [amoreux, Fr. amoroſe, It. of amoroſus, Lat.] 1. Lov- 
ing, in love, with of before the object beloved, in Shakeſpeare oz. 2. 
— — 1 —— fond. | 
A'morousLY amorou: y, tenderly, paſſionately. 
Ars nee — amoron — y I — 5 
Anoarnous 15 aH, Gr. of « priv. and ng, 
form] without form or ſhape, ill ſhapen. | 
Amo'nruv. Sab. the want of beauty. 3 
Au ar [amorti, à la mort, Fr. ammortito, It.] in the ſtate of the 
dead. 


ALL 4 uon r, a term uſed of a 
. d. quite dead-hearted. 
a mort. Shakeſpeare. 


in a or dejected 
fares my Kate ? what, ſweet- 


the act of turning lands into mortmain, i. e. of alienating or transfer- 
„ guild or fraternity, and their ſucceſſors, 
that never is to ceaſe. See Mon ruin. 

To Ano'rTizE [amertir, Fr. in law] to make over lands and 
tenements to a corporation, &c. and their ſucceſſors, which cannot be 
done without licence of the king and the lord of the manor. 

Ano'Tion [of amotio, TY a moving or putting away. 

To Ano've [amoveo, Lat.] 1. To take out of the way, to remove 
* 2. To move, to remove, to alter. A ſenſe now out 
| 3 25 Shi 

Therewith aer from his ſober mood, 
And lives he yet, ſaid he, that wrought this act. Spenjor. 


To Auouxr [monter, Fr. mantare, It. montar, Sp.] 1. To rife 
up in value or tenor, with the particle o. It is uſed of fams in 


quantities added together. 2. It is uſed figuratively of the conſequence 
ariſing from a thing taken _ The errors of aged NG 
" but to this, that more might have been done. Bacon. 


a = 

Ano un, a large river of Aſia, which riſing in Siberia, runs eaſt- 

ward through Chineſe Tartary, and falls into the bay of Corea in the 
Ind | 


Amo'urs (Fr. amoraz2i, It. amores, Lat.] love-concerns or in- 
trigues, generally uſed of vicious love. The oz ſounds like in 


„ [with chymiſts] 


counterfeit gems or precious ſtones. 
Anuor, an iſland on the LR: coaſt of China. Lat. 25 0 N. 
Long. 118 of W. 


AMPELITES [apmriuri;, Of a ,, Gr. a vine] a kind of black 
or bituminous earth, uſed about vines to make them thrive the better; 
it — uſed to — is try and the 3" | | 

PELODE'SMOs [of aumiac; and J:ope;, Gr. a band] an herb that 
. | | 

AwryELoLE'uct [of apriax;, and Mun, Gr. white] the 
vine, or herb briony. | | 
Aurzronz LaNa {of apmia;, and nN, Gr. black] black bri- 


| AwPELoPRA'SON [of apa, and fac, Gr, a leek] leck wine, 
bear's garlic or — : 


white 


Aurzkoss ni [of asse, and &ypa, Gr, wild] the wild 


vine, an 
Aura, a ſort of tumour, wich inflammation; a bile. A word 
ſaid by Skinner to be much in uſe in Eſſex. 


Aurz (zo, a town in the Tyroleze, formerly belonging to the ſtate 
of Venice, but now to the houſe of Auſtria. 


Aurnzukzt'xus [of an, about, and nuee, Gr. a day] a fever 


or that comes every day. 


y 
Show [a Gr. jon] ſignifies in compoſition on every ſide, 
or rather on both ſides. 
— Awruar'niovs [amphibic, Fr. anfibis, It. amphibio, Sp. amphibins, 
Lat. of aup:&-, of ae, both ſides, and glos, life, Gr.] that lives 
both upon the land and water, as frogs, otters, bevers, c. 
AwPHrBiousNEss [of amphib:us, Lat. of a-, Gr.] having an 
ibious nature, or quality of living on land and in water. - 
MPHIBLESTRO'IDES [AAN gens. Of aufiianrem, a net, and 
_ «28S, form, Gr.] a ſoft, white, ſlimy coat or ſkin of > eye, fo cal- 
led, becauſe if it be thrown in water it will appear like a net. 


AuPuinoLO'Gical r Fr. anfibologico, It. amphib 1 | 


gen, Lat. of ey rr oubtful. | 
PH1BO'LOGY [ amphibelogte, Fr. anfibologia, It. amphibologia, Lat. 
of aupiicnyna, Gr. doubtful] a dark ſpeech that has an —— or 
doubtful meaning. It is diſtinguiſhed from equi vocation, which means 
the double fignifcation of a ſingle word, as no/i regem occidere, timere 
beaum oft, is amphibology ; captare lepores, meaning by /epores, either 
hares or jeſts, is equivocation. Fohn/er. 
1 — [of amphibological] doubtfully, with a doubt- 
ul meaning. 
AmenrBoLOUs [a9:85x8-, doubtful, of hg, every way, and 
ga, to throw, Gr.] toſſed from one to the other, ſtriki Ty way. 
Never was there ſuch an amphibolous quarrel, both parties declaring 
themſelves for the =P Hel. 


Aurnuma'cnius [of an, on both fides, and Bray, ſhort, Gr.] 


a foot ina verſe either Greek or Latin, that has a ſhort ſyllable before 


and aſter, and along one in the middle. 


AuPpuiBRrA'NCHia [of aupi3mrxe, of aut, about, and , 
the jaws, Gr.] certain places — the — in the jaws that — 
to moiſten the throat, — . 

—— LAN, Gr.] the ſummit, or top of the mouth of 


AMPHIDRO'MIA aps „ of aug, about, and 9 „Gr. a 
eourſe] a feſtival * in Athens on — > the 5th 
day the birth of a child, it being the cuſtom for the ſponſors to run 
round the fire with the infant in their arms; and then having delivered 
it to the nurſe, they were entertained with feaſting and 


AMP 


Auent'Locy [4pfiama, Gr.] an ambiguity of ſpeech, 

Aurutuackx 22 on both ſides, and EN a foot it 
a verſe that has a ſyllable in the middle, and a long one on either 
fide, as zquitis. 

AweniaeTRION 4444 0+ and nvrfa, the womb; Gr. ] the 
ing parts of the womb. 

MPHY PCLts, or STRY MON, a town in the Tyroleze. formerly be- 
ing to the tate of Venice, but now to the houſe of Auftria. 
rFEIPRO'STYLUS. or AMPHIPRO'STYLE [AH ger. Gr.] 4 
term in architecture, uſcd of thoſe temples in ancient times, which had 
four columns or pillars in the front, and the ſame number betund. 

Amurnis&'va [Lat. aupicfzua, of auf, and Saus. Gr. to go] 
a ſmaller kind of ſerpent, which moveth forward and backward, and 
is ſuppoſed to have two heads, one at eitizer extieme. Scorpion and 
aſp, and anph;fena dire. N. tn. 

Aurut'sen [H. of cups, and -x:2, x ſandow] thoſe pecple 
dwelling in climates, wherein the ſhadow. t dif-rent times of the year 
fall voth ways, vir. both toward the north pole, when the ſin is in 
ſouthern ſigns; and toward the ſouth pole, when he is in the northern 

Theſe are thoſe who inhabit the torrid zone. 
AurPni'swuELa, or Aurnts Mile [of a., on both fides, and 


opan, a ſcraping-kmte, Gr.] an inttrument med in diections of human 
bodies, &c . | 


A'MPHITANE [apOilam, Gr] a precious ſtone „f a god celour, 
having the ſame quality with the load: tone, atrracung gui, as that 
does iron. | | | 

AurniTaur are [Fr. arfteatro, It. anphitrcatr, Ir amt be 
trum, Lat. aD Alge, of & Yi, and S. -a, to benho!l, Gr.) an 
edifice of the Romans, in form either ova! or round, winch comained 
a great number of feats, one above another, ſo as ſome of chem to hold 
50, Co, or 80,050 ſpectators of ficws. fporis, fencers, wini-brwle 

hting, ſea-fights, Cc. The theatres of the ancients were built in 
the form of a femi-circle, only excceding a juit ſemi circle by ore 
fourth pat of the diameter, and the amphitheatre is two theatres 1nd 
together; ſo that the longeſt diameter of the amphicheutre was 1+ the 
ſhorteſt, as one and a halt to one. | | 

AwriitTHralrt [in gardening] a temple of view, erefted on a 


_ nifing ground, of a ſe. mi- circular figure. 


n of ſeveral articles in an account. 


A'veaTRITE, the name of a ſmall naked ſea-ivſeR, of an oblong 
fgare, with only one tent:icuium, re:emb'ing a piece of thread. | 
_ Auiriio'ta [amphora, Lat.] a meſure of liquid things. a veſſel a 
foot ſquare, having two ears or handles; the Attick amphora con- 


_ tained ſeven gallons and a half, and the Italian ſive. 


A'mPHTHILI, a town in Bedfordthice, 43 miles from London, in 
the road from thence to Buckingham. Tere is a charny-ichool, and 
an hoſpital for ten poor men. Market on l huriday. | 

AuenicTro'xEs [fo called from ion the fon of Helerut, who 
firit inſtituted them] maꝑ iſtrate of the ſupreme tribunal of Greece, or 
the parliament of Greece ; being the preſidents of the members which 
were ſent irom the ſeven principal cities of Greece, who determined 
both public and private diſputes. | | 

A'aeLE [Fr. ampic, It. of amflut. Lat.] 1. Of a large extent, wide. 
2. Bulky. An ample tear trill'd doven her checks. Shateſprare. z. 
Unlimited, without any reſtriction. Land where and when you pleaſe 
with ample leaves. Dryden. 4. Liberal. abundant; as, man's labours 
are not required in fo large and apc manner as human feli: ity doth 
import. coker. Noble. 5. Large, without reſervation. The earl 
made ample promiſes. Claren. 6. Diffuſive, not contracted ; as, 
an ample narrative. | | 

A'mPLENEss [ample, Fr.] largencf.. _ 4 | 

To \':;pLiaTE [from amplio, Lat.] to enlarge. He'll explain and 
dilucidate, add and ampliate. Brown. | 

Aurtia“ Tien [Fr. amfliazione, It. of ampliatio. Lat.] 4 
ment, exaggeration. Odious matters adm ĩt not of an apl/iaticn, 
ought to be reſtrained. Zyt. 2. Diffuſeneſs. Theſe may plead 
excuſe for any amgliations, or repetitions, whilſt I labour to expreſs my- 
ſelf full. Holder. | | | 

AmPL1aT10N [in law] a deferring 
cauſe ha been better examined. Lal. | 3 

To AurLIrIcATE [amplificatum, Lat.] to amplify, augment or 
enlarge. | | 5 

8 [Fr. amplifcatiine, It. amplijicacion, Sp. of am- 
tificatio, Lat.] enlargement, extenſion. 


AuPLiFicaTiION [with rhetoricians] an amplifying or enlarging 


or putting off judgment, till a 


_—— — 


upon an argument, either by aggravating a crime, heightening a com- 
mendatipn, or enlarging a narration by an enumeration 


circum- 
ſtances, ſo as to excite the proper emotions in the auditors, and in 
order to gain their belief of what is faid. | 
A'uriirierR [of amplifz] one that enlarges or amplifies with 2 
large diſplay of the belt circumſtances, it being uſually taken in a good 
ſenſe. | 
To Aurrirr wvorb af. {amplifier, Fr. amplificare, It. amplificar 
Sp. of amplifico, Lat.] 1. To enlarge my ſubſtance, or ob 
je& of ſenſe. To amplify any thing is to break it in ſ-verai parts. B- 
con. 2. Toenlarge any thing incorporeal. There grew in the Ro- 
man prelates a deſire of amplifying their power. Hole. gh. 3. To exag- 
ate a thing by repreſentation. I would not flatter the preſent age 
— the diligence of thoſe ſervitors that laboured in this ving- 
yard. Davies. 4. To encreaſe by new additions. My health is inſaf- 
ficient to encreaſe and amplify theſe remarks. Watts. : 
To AwPiiey, verb neut. Frequently with the particle en. 1. Lo 
dilate upon in many words. When you ani en the former branche- 
of a diſcourſe, you mult contract the latter. Watts. 2. To make pom - 
pous repreſentations. Homer amplifies, not invents. Pag. | 
A'uetitTube ſamplitude, Lat.] 1. Extent. Within the a 
of heaven and earth. Glanville. 2. Greatneſs, largeneſs. Mer. thous 
enlarge their minds to the amplitude of the world, and nt duce the 


world to the narrowneſs of their minds. Bacon. 3 Capacicy, Witte 

amplitude of mind to greateſt deeds. Mr/eon. 4. Splendor grondeut 
Princes may add ani itude and greatneſs to their Einrad | Baucc x. 

5. Copiouſneſs, fulneſs, abundance. Proportion the u ;litnde of 


your matter, and the fulneſ of your difzourſe, to your eg. Watts. 
AwyLIiTupe [in aſtronomy] is an arch of the horizon. intercepted 


between the true eaſt or welt point thereo?, aig the suf e of the iun Gt 


a flar at its riſing or ſetting. 


F. He-: 


ANA 


onen Avupiiteds, is the diſtance between the point wherem the 
#7 riſes, ant the true point of ealt, in which the equator and horizon 
mrert= ct. a | 

iat dur, is the Citance od, we wr Brinn 
ſets, ard the truc point of welt in the equimoctial. a . 

Aurtit got. the fange of a projettile, is the horizontal line, ſub- 
tend ing the park in which it moved. . 

Meaznetical burt, ih an arch of the horizon. contained be- 
tween the lun at his tiſiug. and the eaſt or weſt point of the compai- ; 
or it is the d;#erence ot the riting or ſetting of the fun from the caſt or 
welt parts of the compats Crambers. 

Aur vicors 
near, that Heches ont far, having a large ſcope. : 

Nueiy. 1. Fails, copouſly, with diffuſion. 2. At large, wit!;- 
cut icferve;, 2 

The woman's ſeed, obſcurely then foretold, | | 
Now amplier known, thy Saviour and thy Lord. Milan. 
4. Largely, abundantly, liberally. 
Auras, a town in Spain, capital of the diſtrict of Ampouzdan 
in Cat.loma, ſituated near the ſca coait, at the mouth of tlie river 
Fulvia. Lat. 42 157 N. Long. 2 50 E. 
To A'uevcTartt {a:7yuto, Lat. in gardening] to cut of, to lop or 
rune. 
5 AvuyvTa'rion [Fr. arutaxicne, It. amputacion, Sp. of ampata- 
tio, Lat.] a cutting off. | 

Aururartox | with gardeners] a cutting 228 

Aurvrarios my ſurgeons] is the cutting off a corrupted or pu- 
te ined part of the body, or any member of it, to hinder the infection 
from ſpreading through the whole body. The operation is begun by 
an annular inciſion made through the ſæin with a ſcalpel, upon which 
the ſcin 1s drawn upwards as much as poſſible. Then the ficſh is di- 
vided down to the: bunes with the crooked ſcalpel, the ligaments are 
cut, and the perioſteum ſeparated from the bone. The laſt ſtep is to 
hx the ſaw fo as that it may work eaſily; it muſt be moved gently at 
the firſt, but when wel! entered, faſter ; and thus in one or two mi- 
nuts, the amputation nay be compleated. 

Awr:po'REzaNns [of dm/terf their leader] a ſect in the ſixteenth cen- 
| tury, who aint. ined that good works v.ere not only unprofitable, but 
even oppolite and pernicious to ſalvation. 

A'M>5TERDAM, a large and beautiful city of Holland, fituated on 
the river Awticl, and an arm of the fea called Wye, a little to the eaſt- 
ward of the Zuyder-ſez. The foundations of this town are laid u 


vaſt piles of timber drove into the Morafs ; tis ſaid that the ſtadt-houſe 


alone has upwards of 13090 piles of wood to ſupport its foundation. 
It is computed to be half a> big as London; and, in point of trade, 
equal to any town of the known world ; there being people of almoſt 
every nation and every religion in Europe, who are all tolerated in 


their reſpective perſuaſions. but none admitted to any ſhare of the go- 


vernment but the Calviniſts; all of them, however, apply themſelves 
to trade with the utmoſt diligence, to heap up wealth, not with a view 
to enjoy it, bur to have the pleaſure of dy iug rich. 


AwuleT [amelette, Fr. of amuletum. Lat.] a fort of phyſical com- | 


puſition or charm to wear about a perſon's neck, as a preſervative 

ag unt plague, poiſon, enchantment, or to remove diſeaſes, &c. 
urg ca, the mother, dregs, or lees of. oil, or any thing elſe. 

Lat. | 


ginels. 

To Awv'sr (aner, Fr ] 1. To fil wich thoughts that engage the 
n in d. without diſtracting it. 2. To hold in play, to ſtop or ſtay a 
perſon with a triflive Rory, to ſeed with vain expectations. 

To Aube [among pickpockets, &c.] is when one rogue throws 
duſt or pepper into a perſon's eyes, or tells an idle ſtory to a perſon in 
a ſhop to decoy him out, while his comrades play their pranks. 

—_ Aww"szxs [canting term] thoſe who are trained up to theſe vil- 
lainous arts. | | 

Auv'StEwixT [arument, Fr.] that which amuſes, entertainment, 
making vain promiſes, Sc. to gain time; a trifling buſineſs or employ - 
ment to paſs away tine 

hies [of amu/e} he that amuſes. as with falſe promiſes. 

Avv'Sive [of az] that which has the power of amufing. This 
word has only Thon. ſons authority); as, th amu/ive arch before him 
flies, then vaniſhes. | | 

Aux [2 law word] amy procrein, 7. e. the next perſon or friend, 
v ho is to be eutruſſed for an infant or orphan. Fr. | 

Auy'GbALa [zur n, Or.] the aimond tree or its fruit. See 
ALMOND-TREE | ENT | 
Au gha [with ang tomiſts] the almonds of the ears; the ſame as 
fariſihmiæ and ten,. 

Auw DALATE [of amygdala, an almond, Lat. euvyaan, Gr. J. 1. 
Made of al:mord-. 2. * tiſcial milk mad of blanched almonds. 

Auy'Goalixk [am glalinas, Lat.] Of or pertaining to almonds, 
reſembling almonds. | 
 Awvyeoanntrs H ν,jña, Gr.] an herb of the ſpurge kind, 
having leaves like tho of the almond-rree. | 
Aurea Laplgjire [in pharmacy] defenſative, ſtrengthening 

ict 
pl Aw ior of a priv. and #45, A muſcle, Gr.] a limb fo emaciated 
that the muicles 1carce appear. _ * 

(an, ane. Sax. en. Dan, cen, Du. and L. Ger. ein. H. Ger.] 
he fare as a, the indegnite article, placed before nouns beginning 
with a 1owel or mute H. It is like iſe moſtly found before rouns 
beginning with an +, pronounced, tho, I think, wrong, the being 
leldom or never pronounced, and the euphony never requiring it. 1. 
One, but with leſs emphatts; as vonder ſtands an ox. 2. Any or 
forme. An hone! man's the nobleſt work of God. Pee. z. Some- 
timc> it fiynifies like @ ſome particular ſtate; but this is now diſuſed ; 
a5, men an hungred love to ſmell hot bread. Bacon. 4. An is ſome- 
ti. nes, in old authors, a contraction of and if; as, he mult ſpeak truth; 
an they will take it ſo; if not he's plain. Shakeſpeare. 5. Sometimes 
a coutrattion of and before if, 

The clerk will never wear hair on's face that had it, 
He will ar if he live ty be a man. Shakeſpeare. 
©, Sametimes it 1s 2 contraction of as if; He roars an it were any 
1. ghtingale. Addijon, | 


(am; cegur, Lat.] that wanders wide, or far and 


Awenco'viTy lamurcgfttas, Lat.] the quality of having lees, dreg- 


| from c, which 


ANA 


A'xa [in phyſicians bills] is uſed to ſignify that an equal quantity 
cf each ingredient is io be taken in compourding the medicine. It 15 + 
written 3, or ana. 

A'xa [with ſchoolmen] as books in ana are collections of the me- 
moravle ſavings or looſe hints of perſons of wit and learning, much of 
the ſame kind with what we uſually call table - talk. I hus the gc2h- 
gerana and Thuaniana. 0 

Ava, an Indian coin, in value 14. 13 Engliſh. 

Ax jour and wasTe. See Year and Dar. 

AxizaPTi'STON., See ABaPTISTON. 

\xara'PTI5T5S [onabaprijies, Fr. enabattiſis, It. anabaptifine, S. 
axaba;tifie, Lat. dd agiin, and vaw74G» to dip, Gr. f. e. relaptiter. | 
a religious tect, whole diſtinguiſking tenct is, tnat perſons are not 0 
be baptized till they are able to give an account of their faith. Ihe 
are called anabaptiſts, i. c. rebaptizers, as being ſuppoſes to adn. 
niſter the ordinance of baptiſm upon /e which have already 1c. 
ceived it. 

Axin3'prictay or Ax ATA Ir u, the principles of the anabaptiſt 

Aas 811, couriers among the ancients, who travelled ether on 
horſeback or in chariots. 

AxaBa's1s [age, of 2:x2zuy, Gr. to aſcend] an aſcending or 
getting up, an aſcent or riſe. ; | | 

Axanacrs [in botany} the herb horſe-hair or horſe- tail. Lay. 

Avarssts 8 ith phyhcian>] the growth or increaſe of a diteaſe. | 

Av48184a'z0x [in aitronomy ] the dragon's herd, or the h 
the moon where ſhe riſes from north to ſouch latitude. 

Ax:BRoGHTsMes [arzfecyrours of ain, upwards, and 2-1-5, 2 
halter cr loop, Gr.] a particular way or method of drawing out ti. 
pricking hairs of the cye-lids, which are turned inwards, by a fe 
lilk douticd in a ncedle, which the hair is put through, and to drawn 
out. | 
Axa Casag geg, of am2wcxy do eat through, Cr. ] a cor- 
or eating away. b 5 
 Axa»acrs [in ſurgery] a conſuming or waſting away of any part 
of the body by marp humours, 3 NA 

Axacax0515 [axaxanucyc, Of ava, again, and ua., O-, new, Gr.] a2 
renovation. | | | 5 

Axzacalyerte ra [of araxaenls, Gr. to reveal] a feaſt kept a 
day after a wedding, when the bride put off her veil, that all might 
ſee her face, which till then was covered. LD b 

Axaca'urtros [of a. again, and xapzlz, to turn, and 1g love, 
Gr.] an herb, which being touched, is ſaid to be eficacious in recon- 
ciling lovers or friends that are fallen out. 

Axaca'wmeTicat, or Axaca'urrick [of araxapz!, Gr. to 
bend back, to rele, commonly ſaid of echoes, which are found 
produced anacamptically, or by reflection] reflecting, or returning 
tack again. | 

— a branch of opticks called catoptricks, a ſci- 
_ which explains the properties of reflected light. It has ns 

ngular. | | 

Axaca'avium, a bean in Malacca, growing in the form of a ſheep's 
heart. | | | 

 AxACATHAR'S15 [araxaSagcoy, of cb, above, and xaSaew, to purge, 
Gr.] a medicine that purges or d:ſcharges nature by ſome of the up- 
„ Meli ines pharmacy] ſuch as cauſe vomiting. 

AXACEPHALA'0S1S [araxianawen;, Gx. ] a brief 5 or 
ſumming up the heads of any matter, which is either ſpoken or writ- 
ten, a thort repetition or ſummary of what went before. 

10 Axace'enalize [of ., Gr.] to repeat the heads of 
a matter. ; : | | 

Axacn1'Tes, a diamond, a fort of precious ſtone, ſaid to have the 
—_ of driving away diſtempers of the mind, and to defend againſt 

.3n, 

* Axa"cyorRETE, or Axa'cuoriTE, ſometimes vi- 
ciouſly written Axcho iE [anacoreta, It. arachorita, Sp. anachrrete, 


L. U XY wpeT vs of aN to retire, Gr.! a monk who, with the 


leave of his ſuperior, retires from the convent in order to lead a more 
auſte: e and ſolitary life. = 
Here love doth fit | 


0 Vow'd to this trench like an anachorite. Donne. | 

| Axa"ciRoxism [anachreniſme, Fr. anachroniſmo, It.] properly it 
denotes a fault or error in chronology, or a computation of time, 
when an event is placed earlier than it really was; but it is generally 
u ed for any error in chronology. Jchn/on. But after all, here ſeems 


to be ſome confuſion in the account given of this word, which may 


potibl;y be redreſſed, by conſidering more cloſely its Greek extract, 
1 ſignifies, in compounds, over-again, and 

x::mcu®-, a fixing of time; g. d. a fixing of time over again, 3. e. 
the atſigning ſome xc point of duration to an event, and (hence by 
an eaſy tranſition) contrary to that in which it reg/ty ſtood ; an error 
in Chronology ; or, when an event is placed ear/ier or later than 
the time in which it truly is 

AxaCLa'TiCxs [of arz and xaaw, to break, and in compound, to 
break back, to refract, Gr.] a branch of optics that treats about all 
forts of refractions, the fame with dioptricks ; it has no ſingular. 

AXACLETE'Rta [of a and zaaw, Gr. to call] feſtivals in honour 
2 | * and princes, when they took upon them the adminiſtration of 

e ſtate. 

AxACOLLE'MATA [of araz:Mau, Gr. to glew together] a medicine 


to be applied to the forehead, in diſeaſes of the eyes, to reſtrain 


nuxions. Bruno, And to the noſtrils in hæmorrhages; alſo that will 
conglutinate parts, and produce fleſh in a wound or ulcer. Blaz- 
card. | | * 
Axaco'LYTHON [ araxi3 3, of . and e, Gr. to follow] an 
inconſequence, a figure in rhetoric when a word is not ex preſſed which 
is to anſwer another. 
Axackeo'x71CK Verſe [of Anacreon, a lyric poet] a ſort of verſe 
conliſting of ſeven fyllables, and is not tied to any certain rule, &c. of 
uantity. | | 
v AxAacTo'r10N IA, Gr.] the herb band gs. 
ANADENDROMA'LACHE [araJ%;ouanexn, Gr.] the roſe mallowtree. 
Axavt'sa [of a and dees, 2 bai.d, Gr.] a ſwathe or bandage 


to bind up wounds. 
Axapr'ePLosts [aradtzwr:;, of arix%z)w, to redouble, Gr. LO” 
| n INGO 


ANA 


rhetoricians] a redoubling, a figure, when the ſame word that ends a 
ſcatence is repeated in the beginning of the next; as, 
He his innocence amidſt theſe remprations ; 
Temptations which none but he could overcome. | 
— [with phyſicians] the redoubling of fits of agues, 
fevers, &c. 
Ax a! Dosis, | ar and 4%, to give, Gr. with 22 the 
of the chyle through its proper veſſels; alſo a vomit. 
Axa baomous Fi, a name given, by ichthiologiſts, to all £1 
which, at ſtated ſeaſons, go from the freſh waters into the ſea, and 
afterwards return back again. 3 1 
Ax AA LLis [ arayanxu, Gr. pimpernel. ower is 
— and = Nor fo the fruit is a globoſe capſule, 
con only one cell, and dividing horizontally into two hemiſ- 
pheres ; the ſeeds are numerous and angular. | 
AnacaLLis Aquatica [in — ſea- in or brook-lime. 
 AnacaLLis Sykveftris 2 botany] the herb calves-ſnour. 
Axaca'tSKAYA, a city of Muſcovite Tartary, in the province of 
Dauria, near the ſource of the river Amour. 
AnacLY'eTice [aaywkzy, Gr.] the art of cngraving, chaſing, 


— a town of Italy, in the Campagne di Roma, ſituated 
about 32 leagues eaſt of Rome. Lat. 42 1 N. Long. 13? 45 E. 

Axacd'ce [armywyn, of ax and ayw, Gr. to lead] a rapture or ele- 
vation of the ſoul to things celeſtial and eternal ; an exciting or railing 
of the mind, to ſearch out the hidden or my ſterious meaning of any 
paſſage, eſpecially of the holy ſcripture. | | 

Axacoce'TICalL [aragogeticus, Lat. aa, in compoſition, ſome- 
times implies a diſtribution chrough, ſometimes it ſignifies aparards, 
and ſometimes again, and theſe three ſenſes afford a key to the ſeve- 
ral compoſitions of this word] 1. 1 high matters. 2. Per- 
taining to myſteries, myſtical, myſterious, that has an exalted or un- 
common fignification. 3. 1 hat exalt the mind to divine contem- 
| ns. | | 
Arxaco'cicat [anagogique, Fr.] myſicricus, raiſing the mind to 

eternal divine. 

ANAaGoGiCALLY, mytlerioufly, with religious ard ſpiritual elevation. 

A*xacran Cn gramme. Fr. anagramma. It. avagramn, Sp. ara- 
gramma, Lat. araygapua, Gr.] a conceit ariſing from the tranſpoſition 
of aya, and 

ſet forth ſomething to the praiſe of the perſon ; as this of W. i. l. l. i. a, m 

N, o, y attorney general to king Charles I, a very laborious man, / 
ein law. 8 | 

ANaGRa'MMATISM,OT METAGRAMMATISU [ arzycapperiout.,Cr.] 
is a diſſolution of a name truly written into its letters as its elemente, 
and a new connexion or diſtribution ct it by artificial tranſpoſition, 
without addition. ſubtraction, or change of any letter into different 
words, making tone perfect ſenſe applicable to the perſon named. 
Camden. 

AxacRa"MMATIST [araypzppaltu, of a and yjupw, Gr. to write] 
a maker or writer of anagrams. | | 

To AxacRa'MMATIZE, (araypappalo, Gr. anogrammatiſer, Fr.] 
to make anagrams. | | 

AxacRra'PHE [arzyfadn, Gr.] 1. A recording or regiſtring affairs, 
a a commentary. 2. An inventory, &c. 


 Ana'cyris La " — bean trefoil, an her. | 
—_—_— A rf ws aio0noy;, Gr. ſenſe} a loſs of, or defet 


f ſenſe, as in ſuch as have the pally. | 

ANALECTa [of aranxla, of e and A, to gather, Gr.] 
1. Fragments or crumbs, gathered up from the table. 2. Collections 
or ſcraps collected out of authors. e 

ANALE'MMA 2 aſtronomers] an orthographical projection of 
the ſphere, on plane of the meridian, the eye being ſuppoſed to 
8 — diſtance, and either in the eaſt or weſt points of the 

20n. | 

Axarzuna [in aſtronomy] an inſtrument, a kind of aſtrolabe, 

made either of braſs or wood; conſiſting of the furniture of the ſame 


projection, with an horizon or curſor fitted to it, uicd for finding the 


ſun's riſing and ſetting, &c. _ 1 

AxALET TICKS [araanrrixa, Of arzazutz:w, Gr. to receive again, 
to re-eſtabliſh or reſtore] in phyfic, reſtorative medicines, ſuch as are 
good to reſtore the body, when waſted and emaciated cither by the 
| want of food, or the continuance of a diſeaſe. | 
 _ Ana'LeesyY [arzalgefia, Lat. araxyncia, Gr. of a priv. and ae, 

pain] an indolency, freedom from pain and grief. OE Oe, 
 _ AnaLo'GiCaL [ aralogique, Fr. analcgo, It. anclegico, Sp. of anals- 
gicus, Lat. avaMyin®-, of 2x and ay, Gr. a word, reaſon, or ra- 
tio] 1. Uſed by way of analo zy, relation, or agreement. It ſeems pro- 
perly diſtinguiſhed from analogous, as words from things. Analogous 
 Hignihies having relatjon, and analogical having the quality of repre- 
ſenting relation. Jobx/on. When a word, which originally fignifics 
any particular idea or object is attributed to ſeveral other objects, no: 
by way of reſemblance, but on the account of ſome evident reference 
to the original idea, this is peculiarly called an analagical word; io a 
ſound pulſe and found fleep are fo called, with reference to a ſound 
and healthy conſlitution; but if you ſpeak of ſound doctrine, this is 
by way of reſemblance to health, and the word is metaphorical. arts. 


2. Analogous, having reference or reſemblance ; as, minerals partici- | 


te ſomething aza/ogical to the inanimate and vegetable province. 
Sir Matthew Hale. 4 
Ax ALTO ALL [of analagical] in an analogical or 
ner. Some univerſal principle runs through the whole ſyſtem of crea- 
tures axa/ogically, congruous to their relative natures. Cheyne. 
Aua roc Lx Ess [of analagical] the quality of being analogical, 
fitneſs for the illuſtration of ſome analogy. 


man - 


AxA LOGISM [aranyiop®, of ar and nwyifu, Gr.] to — 
logicians] a cogent or forcible argument deduced from the c to 
the effect, ſo as to imply an — neceſſity. = 


Auarodisu [with phyſicians] a compariſon of cauſes relating to a 


To A'xaLoGrze [of a and ay, Gr. to reaſon] to illuſtrate by 
way of analogy. Syſtems of material bodies, if ſeparately conſi- 
dered, repreſent che object of the deſire, which is azalogizea by at- 
traction or gravitation. Cheyne. 

Ax Alocous [ analogus, Lat. aranyS., Gr. of %% and ., a 
word] 1. Pertaining to analogy, an{vcrable in proportion, reſertling 


* 


3 


yexPw, to write the letters ot 2 name or title, in order to 


ANA 


or bearing relation to. 2. It has te before the thing to winch, tue 
analogy is referred. 8 
 Ax4a"LoGy [analrgie, Fr. analigia, It. Sp. and Lot. dax, of 
az and aoyigy, Gr.] 1. A like reaſon, proportion, correſpondence, 
relation which ſeveral things in other reſpects bear to one anothe:. 
2. When the thing, to which the analogy is referred, happens to be 
mentioned, analogy has after it 2 or N And when both thing. 
are mentioned after analogy, between or letæriat is uſed. The body 
politick hath anal-gy to the vatural. Dryter. Py arulegr, with all 
other liquors, the ; of the chaos could not be the ſame with that 
of the preſent earth. Burner. If we make him expreſs the cultor.s 
of our country, rather than of Rome, it is when there was fome a- 
by betxwixt the cuſtoms. HD. 

AnxaLocy [with erammarians] the Gedtinins of a noun, or th: 
conjugation or a verb, according to it ale or {indard, or the agrec- 
ment of ſeveral words in one common mode; a, from we, is fotmed 
lege; from hate, hated; from grieve, gricved. 

Axalto [with mathematicians] the companton of ſeveral rativs 
of numbers or quantities one to another. | 

Axa"Lvs1s [ analyſe, Fr. enalrſia, Ir. anal. fi, Lat. , Gr. 
of a and 32; a ſolution] the dividing, partivg, or fcring 4 
matter into its parts. 

Axl ys1s [in anatomy] an ex2& and accurate diviſon of all the 
parts of a human body, by a particular diſſection of then. 

AxalLxsis [with chemiſts] the decompounding of a 111i! boy, 
or the reducing any ſubſtance into irs firlt principles. ; 

Axa'ty>15 [with logicians] is the method of firtir> © rich; 
and ſyntheſis is the method of convincing others of 2 ww ol ny 
found out. It is the attention the mind gives to what it know + ft. 4 
queſtion, which helps to reſolve it, and in which the analy its rind! 
pally confifts: all the art ly ing in extracting à great many truth, 
which lead us to the knowledge of what we ſcek alter. | 

AxAlxsis [wich 2 is the art of difcoverins th 
truth or falſhood of a propoſition, by ſuppoſing the quettion © |: 
always ſolved, and then examining the contequences, till toms know.) 
or eminent truth is found out; or clic the impoſſibility of the pred 
propoſition i diſcovered. 

Ax az of finite Qnantitics in mathematicks] that which +, 
called ſpecious arithmetick or algebra. . N | 

AxalLxsis of bifinites, 1; the methds of Auxions, or diſſerenti ! 
calculus, called the new anal, lis. | 

avis, a table or ſyllabus of the principal heads or articles of a 
continued diicourſe, diſpoted in their natural order and dependency. 

ANALY'TIC:L, Of :\NALY TICK F.oralvtique, Fr. of rohtith, Lat 
— Gr.] pertaining to analyus, or the method of ref. in., 

ings. 

Ax ALYTIc N AM [im logic k] is the method of reſulution. few 
ing the true way by which the thing was methedical!y or primarily 
invented. | | 5 | 

AxaLyY'TicarLy [of anal\ticel] by way of analyſis. 

AxALY"T11Ck5, or ANALY IIc AgT [azz>urixz, Cr. ] 2 name 
commonly given to algebra, as being nothing clic but a general ana- 
lyſis of pure mathemaricks ; or elſe becauſe it teaches how to folve 
queſtions, and demonſtrate th-orems, by ſearching into the fundamen- 
tal nature and frame of the thing; which to that end is, as it were, 
reſolved into parts, or taken all to pieces, and then put m__— again. 

To Axaryze [of h and xv, Gr. to looſen] to reſok e any com- 

nd into its conſtituent parts. When the ſentence is diſtinguiſhed 
into ſubject and predicate propoſition, argument, act, object, cauſe, 
effect, adjunct, oppoſite, c. then it is analyzed, analogically and 
metaphyſically. his laſt is what is chiefly meant in the theotogical 
ſchools, when they ſpeak of analyzing a text of ſcripture. I 4115. 

To Axaiyzt Bodies [with chemiſts] is to reſolve or diffolve them 
by means of fire, in order to diſcover the ſeveral parts of which they 


are compounded or made. 


_ AxaLyYzER [of analyze] as that which analyzes. I doubt whe- 
ther fire be the true and univerſal analyzer of mixt bodies. Bzy1c. 
Axa'mness [ ar2aprnots, of azz and a , Gr. to remember] 
remembrance. | 
Axauxksis [with rhetoricians] a figure, when the orator mention: 
or calls to mind what is paſt. Hy 
Axamxt'STicks [in pharmacy] medicines proper to reſtore a de 
cayed memory. | | 


Axano'reriosts [of u, and fee puis, of won, Gr.] form 01 


ſhape] a monſtrous projection in perſpeRive and painting; or the re 


preſentation of ſome figure or image, either upon a plane or curved 
ſurface in a deformed ſhape, which, at a proper diſtance, ſhall appear 
regular and in proportion. 

Anxa'xzs [in botany] the name of a diftin& genus of plant, 
called in Engliſh, the pine-apple, from its reſembling cones of the 
pine-tree. Ihe flower confiſts of only one infundibuliform petal, di 


- vided into three ſegments at the edge ; its fruit is of a turbinated form, 


containing a number of kidney-like ſeeds. No fruit equals the ana 
nas in delicious flavour. It is propagated with us in ftoves, and 
ſhould be gathered and eaten as | on. as ripe, which may be known 
by its ſtrong and agreeable ſmell, and alfo by its fofineſs. _—_— 
Axaxas, wild. See Pexcuis. | 
 AnxancAron [armayzuo, Gr.] a figure in rhetoric that proves the 
neceſſity of a matter. 
ANANTOPO'DOTON [ ararrowoJorir, of à priv. and ad. J., Gr. 
to render or give by way of return] a figure in rhetoric, when an 
Anayz'sTus [with grammarian:] a foot or meaſure in Greek or 
Latin verſes, that has two firſt ſyllables ſhort, and laſt long, 4. 
ctas. : 
2 Ax ar sriek Verſes, ſuch verſes that have the forementiona! feet, 
Ana'rHora [arzPoa, of d. and S, Gr. to bear] 2 repetition, 
or figure, when ſeveral clauſes of a ſentence begin with the ſame 
word; as © where is the wiſe, where is the ſcribe, where i» the ditputer 
of this world? | - 
Anaynora [with ancient aſtronomer] an aſcenſion of riſing up ot 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiack, from the eaſt, by the daily courſe of 
the heavens. P : 
AxaAPLE'Ro+1s LA , of 4. af , '0 EL Vp, Gr.] «a filling 


ſupplying. 
up or ſupplying M 9 


ANA 


avere [with fargoons) that part of ſurgery that reſtores ci- 
ther what nature has denied, or is any other way decaye 

Av1eLe R1TICK, having the quality to fill up. 

ANAPLEKROTICES 1 Or.] medicines proper to all up 
ulcers and wounds with new fleſhi. 3 TT 

Avro, a country in Peru, in ſouth Amcrica, in the govern- 
ment of (Quito. a : 6 

A'xazcs [. arx N., {of à priv. and «;z», Gr. government; an 
author of contuſion ; as, in Milton, the anarch old. fobn/ov. 

Avarcarcal {of ararch] pertaining to anarchy, having no go- 
vernment. This ararchicel and rebellious ſtate of nature. (une. 

A'wancny [anarchic, F. anarchia, It. Sp. and Lat. a M , Gr.) 
being without rule, want of all government in a flate or nation, there 
being no ſupream governor z ſo that all affairs thereof arc in dit- 
order and conſunon. 

Astra {in aſtrology] the fatal planet, the threatener of death 
in a nanvity. | : ; 

Ho [of azz and gn, Gr. the noftril] an herb like pimper- 

nel. calves-ſnout. 
| AxAa$SA'RCA [aragaęxa, of au and ont, Gr. feſh} a certain fort of 
dropſy, being a white, ſoft, yielding ſwelling of ſome parts, or of the 

u hole body, that dents in when pteſſed. | 
__ Axasa"Rcors [of auaſarca] relating to, or partaking of the na- 
ture of an anaſarca. A woman labourcd of an anaicites, with an a- 
ſarccus ſwelling on her legs. W:/emar. | ; % 
AxasrofcHVO'sis [asg N. Gr.) a reſolution of mix: bodies 
into their firſt principles by chemical opcrations. : 
| AxasTowa'TICEs, or rather AxasTouo'TICxs [of dagen. Of 
«2 and geha, Gr. the month, or azar», to open or unitop; medi- 
cines for the ing of the and paſſages, as thoſe medicines are 
that provoke ſweat, urine, Tc. Blancard. ; | 

AxasT0'M0515 [Garn ei, Or.] 1. A looſening or opening ſuch 
an aperture in the veſlels as lets out their contents. 2. A mutual 
connexion, inofculation, and opening of arteries and veins one into 
another. Lat. D 

Axasromosis [with phyſicians] a flux or flowing out of the na- 
tural humours of a human body, Sc. as blood, chyle, lympha, at 
the places where are ſuch veſſel, as are not well cloſed. | 

Axa'sTROPHE {arar;ifn, Of arzr;53w, Gr. ] a turning the contrary 

way, or inverſion the contrary way. | 5 
AxasTRroPHE [with grammarians] a figure, when that word which 
ſhould follow is ſet foremoſ, as, :ta/ram contra. 

Axa"Tasts [ ar2T37%, of ain, Gr. to extend upwards] a ſtretching, 
reaching out in extenſion upwards. | | 

Axatas> [with ſurgeons] an extenkon of the body towards the 
upper parts. | | | 
wa" THEMA [ararbeme, Fr. anatema, It. and Sp. anathema, Lat. 

h, Gr. in leſych.] ©TxaTY- axnunyrT®I, i.e. accuricd, cut of 
from communion : bu: according to its ſtrict and proper etymology, it 
ſignifies the act of dewsting, or what is dewored; and this both in a 
good and bad ſenſe. 
offering, given or ſet apart to God or the church; or things that were 
by the Pagans conſecrated to mere idols, and which were commonly 
hung on the walls, Cc. of their temples. In the latter, that is, the 
I] ſenſe, it ſignifies the devoting to deilruction, or, at leaſt, to ſome 
great evil /upps/ed to enſue ; in which latter ſenſe i: has been applied 
to eccleſiaſtical excommunication. 

AxATHEMA'TICaL [of arathema] relating to, or having the pro- 
perties of an anathema. 

Av AREVA rically {Of anathematical] in a curſing manner. 
To AxNATHEMATIZE [ anathematijcr, Fr. anatematizare, It. anate- 
9:2!i26r, Sp. Of arathematino, Lit. aa S NC-, Gr.] to put under a 
_ curſe, to excommunicate. They were to be azathematized, and wich de- 
teftation branded and baniſhed out of the church. Hammsnd. 

AvaTYMIAsis [of azz and Shah, Gr.] a perfume, vapour, 
or exhalation. 

Axa“rie [of az, Gr.] of or pertaining to equal quantities of each 
medicament. | 

AxaTire'Rous [of anates, ducks, and fere, ta bear, Lat.] pro- 
ducing ducks. It there be azatiferous trees, whoſe corruption breaks 
out into barnacles, yet if they corrupt, they degenerate into maggots, 
which produce not them again. Brown. 

Axa TOCI13M [Ai ,,, of a and twru, Gr. to bring forth] 
compound intereſt, or uſe upon uſe, the renewing uſe-money annually, 
ſo that the intercſt becomes the principal ; in upon intereſt ; com- 
found intereſt: a ſpecies of — generally forbidden. But why in- 
tereſt that is due at a certain time, and is not paid, ſhould not be ad- 
ded to the original ſum as a part thereof, to intereſt for the en- 
ſuwg year, there ſeems to be no reaſon. | 

 AxaTo'u1CaL {anatomigue, Fr. anatomico, It. and Sp. anatomicus, 
Lat. of axa7»pux®-, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to anatomy; as, an anatcmi- 
cal knife. 2. Confidercd as the object of anatomy, or ing 
upon principles taught thereby. There is a natural diſtortion of the 
muſcles, which is S anatemical cauſe of laughter. Saxvift. 3. Diſ- 
ſected, ſeparated. The continuation of ſolidity, if we look into the 
—_ anatomical parts of matter, is little different from hardneſs. 

Ke. 

AnAT O,! [anatomical] according to the rules of anatomy, 
in an anatomical manner. 

Ada roms [anatemiſte, Fr. netomifia, It. anatomiſta, Sp. and 
Lat.] a peifon well vericd or ſkilled in anatomy. | | 

To nent [Of a;z and r, Gr. to cut] 1. To diſſect an ani- 
mal, or to divide a body into it, component parts. To aratomize 
every particle of that body which we are to uphold. Heoker. 2. To 
lov any thing open, diſtinctly, and by its minute parts. Should 1 
f him to thee as he is, I mult bluſh. Shakeſpeare. 

AN none [enatrmic, Fr. enatomia, It. Sp. and Lat. of a:zroun, 
r.] 1. A curious, dextrous, and neat diſſecłion, or taking to pieces, 

tc fulid parts of an animal bodv, for the diſcovery of its = tut 4 parts, 

order to explain the original, nature, and uſe, for the better im- 
rrovwiment of phyſic and natural hiloſophy. 2. The doctrine of 
ths Fruciure of the body learned by diſſection. Let the muſcles be 
ted aCcorging to the knowledge of them which is giren us by 


In che former it is uſed ſor any kind of giit or 


that belongs to it. 


ANC 


anatomy. Dryden. 3. The act of dividing a thing either corporeaſ or 
ie ''To amplify any thing is to break it, and make amen 
of it in ſeveral parts. Bacon. 4. The body ſtripped of its integu- 
ments, a ſkeleton. 
O that my were in the thunder's mouth— 
I's rouze from ſleep that fell azatomy. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Ironically a thin meagre perſon. 
A mere enatomy. Shakeſpeare. 

AxaTo'rica, a ſmall city of Greece, upon the river Aſopa, five 
miles trom tue ſtraits of Negropont. 

Avarsrersis lslaredis, of az and rp, Gr. to wear] 1. A& 
of rubbing againſt or upon. 2. Act of bruing. | 

Axareiess {in ſurgery] the bruiſing or breaking of a bone, the 
breaking of the ſtone in the kidnies or bladder. 

An Aang, Gr.] 1. A fort of ſalt extracted from the water 
cf the river Nile. 2. A nitrous juice, which condenſes in vaults, ar- 
ches, and ſubter:2ncous places. 3. A volatile ſalt, ſchmmed off the 
cocapofition of glats when in fuſion. 4. A compound falt made of 
quickulver, alum, common falt, and nitre. : : 

Ax: ximax2R:a%s, an ancient ſect of philoſophical atheiſts, who 
admitted of no other ſubſlance in nature but body; ſo called from 
Anaximander their founder. 5 ; 

Axa"z2z1G0, a town in tie province of Barri, in the kingdom of 
Naples. It is ſometimes called ous 3 | 

Ava, a city of Aſia. ſituated upon uphrates, twenty leagues 
from Baggat. It is called by the natives Haſchemiah. 4 

A'xzury [with farriers] a fort of wen or ſpongy wart, full of 
blocd, growing in any part of the body of an horſe. See Au- 
BURY. 


Act, a ſmall city of the eccleſiaftical ſtate, in the marqui- 


| fate of Ancona. 


, 


north-eaſt of Nantz. Lat. 479 20 N. Long. 15 W. 

A'xctsror [encefire, Fr.] a forcfather ; one from whom a perſon 
deſcends by the father or mother. 

Axczi5rox [in common law] the difference between anceſtor and 
predeceſſor is this; anceſtor is applied to a natural „ as AB, 
and his anceſiors ; and predeceſſor may be uſed of perſons that 
were prior in time, as to a corporation or body politick, as a biſhop 


Axct'x15, 2 town of France, in the province ing, 17 miles 


and his predeceſſor. 


Axce'sTREL ſin ha} pertaining to anceſtors ; as, homage ance/- 
trel, i. e. homage done by anceſtors. 

Axcz:'sraY, 1. Aﬀeries of anceſtors, the perſons who compoſe it, a 
lineage ; as, à wiſe and virtuous axceffry. Addijen. 2. The honour 
of birth or extraction. 3. Deſcent. Title and ancyftry render a good 
man ilijufrious. Audi ſan. | 

A'sCuexTRY [of ancient, and therefore ſhould be written ancien- 
try] antiquity of a family, or proof of antiquity. Wed- 
ding is a meaſure full of ſtate and anchentry. Shakeſpeare. | 

'xCHOR [erxcre, Fr. arc:ra, It. Sp. and Port. ancker, Du. and 
Ger. aakar, Su. ancen, Sax, anchora, Lat. of yana, Gr.] an in- 
ſtrument to hold a ſhip in the place ſhe rides; alſo metaphorically it 
denotes any thing that confers ſtability or ſecurity. Which hope we 
have as an ancher of the ſoul, both ſure and ſtedfaſt. Hebrews. The 
forms in which it is commonly uſed are, to caſt anchor, to lie or ride 


at anchgr. 


Axcnoss, there are ſeveral forts of anchors, as the ſheet anchors, 


beſt and fecond, bower anchor, kedge anchor, grapples, creeper, &c. 


The Parts of an AxC4oR are, the ſhank, the flooks, both of heavy 
wy ; the wooden ſtock, and the — ring. 

Axcuox [hieroglyphically ents hope, being, as it were, 
the anchor 12 firm 2 faith 1 25. © 

To Boat the Axcuor, is to put it into the boat. | = 

The Axcuos is foul [a ſea ] is when the cable, by the turn- 
ing of the ſhip, is hitched about the fluke. 

The Axcuok is a — ſea phraſe] uſed when the anchor 
hangs right up and down by ſhip's fide. 
The Axcuor is @ Peck [a ſea phraſe] is when it is juſt under the 
hauſe or hole in the ſhip's ſtern, through which the cable runs out, 


To caſt an AxCaoR, to let fall an Axncncr, or to drop an Axcuor 
on phony is to put or let it down into the ſea, in order to make the 
ip ride. | | 
The Axcuor comes Home [a ſea term] uſed when it cannot hold the 
ſlip, but that it drives away by the violence of the wind or tide. 5 
To fitch Hare the Axchox, or to bring Home the Axcnos, [a ſea 
term] is to drag it after the ſhip. | p 
Axcaor. Shakeſpeare ſeems to have uſed this word for anchoret, 
or an abſtemious recluſe perſon. Johnſon. As, 
o deſperation turn my truſt and 
An anchor's cheer in priſon be my L 
To Axcyor [ancrer, Fr ancorar, Port.] to caſt anchor, to reſt on. 
My intention anchors on Iſabel. Shakeſpeare. ns. 
To Shoo an Axcnor [a fea term] is to caſe the flook of it with 
boards, that it may better take hold in ſoft ground. 3 
ANCHORAGE, or A'NCHORING [ancrage, Fr.] 1. Ground apt or fit 
to hold the anchor of a ſhip, ſo that ſhe cannot drive, but ride it out 
with ſafety, the hold.of an anchor. All our an would be looſe, 
and we ſhould but wander in a wild ſea. Watts. 2. ſet of anchors 
belonging to a ſhip. She weighed her azchorage. Shakeſpeare. 


AxCHORAGE [in law] a duty paid to the king for the privilege of 


_ caſting anchor in a pool or haven. 


AxcuoRa'Lis Proceſſus [with anatomiſts] the proceſs or ſhooting 
3 — and ah beak, 2 — 
cularis. 

A'xC40RED [in heraldry] as a croſs anchored is fo called, becauſe 
the four extremities of it ble the flook of an anchor. 

A'xCHORET, A':CHORITE, or AXA'CHORITE, [ anacorete, Fr. ana- 
coreto, It. Sce ANACHoRITE] a hermit, Sc. who leads a ſolitary 
life in a deſart, to be farther out of the reach of the temptation of tha 
world, and to be more at leiſure for meditation. 

A*xCHoRNoOLD [of anchor and 1. The hold of the anchor. 


2. Figuratively, ſecurity. The old Engliſh called religion moſt ſignifi- 


AND 


cantly ean-faſtneſs ; as, the one and only aſſurance and faſt anchor hdi 
of our ſouls health. Camden. | 
A'xcuorsmiTH [of ascher and fit] the forger of anchors. 
Axcuo'vies [anchois, Fr. ancinghe, It. anchowas, Sp. as ſome ſay, 


ancho fiſh, i. e. in the river Ancho] a ſmall fiſh t on the 
coaſt of Cataloma, ence, &c. which comes to us in pickle, uſed 


9 | Gr. ] a ſpecies of bugloſs. See Bucross 
xcuv'sa [Ay, Gr.] a ip oss. 
ANCUY LE —— Gr.] a curvature or bending of the joints; 
alſo a morbid contraction. | 

A'xcuYLoyes, a certain ſwelling between the 


eye and the noſe; a ſpecies, or rather degree, the fiſtula lacry- 


A'xciexT, or A'xTiIExT [ancien, Fr. anziano, It. anciano, Sp.] 
1. Old, of former time, and particularly as oppoſed to latz or mo- 
dern. Ancient and old are diſtinguiſhed ; old relates to the duration 
of the thing itſelf; as, an old coar, a coat much worn : and ancient, 
to time in general; as, an ancient dreſs, an habit uſed in former 
times ; but this is not always obſerved, for we mention old cuſtom : 
but though old be ſometimes to modern, ancient is ſeldom 
oppoſed to new. 2. That has of duration ; as, with the 
ancient is wiſdom, and in length of days is CY, Feb. 
3. Paſt, former ; as, we ſhall begin our ancient buketings. Shakeſpeare. 

Ancient Demeſn [in = a tenure whereby all manors apper- 
taining to the crown were held in the times of king Edward the Con- 
ſeſſor, and William the Conqueror. The number and names of 
which manors, as all others belonging to common perſcns, the con- 
queror cauſed to be written in a book, after N ty oor" them, 
now remaining in the Exchequer, and called doomſday- book. 


Anxc1enT, or AxsHenT, a flag or ſtreamer, ſet up in the ſtern of 


a ſhip, and formerly of a regiment. | | 
__ Axciexr, /ubſt. the bearer of a flag; as, was ancient piſtol, now 
called enſign. | Mo 
A'xciexnTLY { ancienmement, Fr.] in ancient times. 
A'xcitxnTNEss [ancienneie, Fr.] oldneſs, antiquity. 
A'xcienTs (in Middle Temple] ſuch as are paſt their reading. 
and do not read. | 
Ancients, ab. who lived in old time were called ancients, 
in oppoſition to the s; as, | | 
And tho' the arcients thus their rules invade, 
Moderns beware. Pope. | 
AxciexTs [in Grey's Inn] the ſociety conſiſts of ancients, bar- 
rifters, benchers, and ſtudents under the bar. | 
A'xciexTrY [of ancient] this word Spencer and Shakeſpeare uſe. 
A'xcriexTY [anciennets, Fr. anziani'a, It. anciania, Sp. in law] 
ancientneſs, ſeniority, elderſhip, dignity of birth. | 
A'xcLan, a town of Pomerania, in Germany, fituated on the 
river Pene, 1 45 miles north-weſt of Stetin. Lat. 54 of N. 
1 14 & E. 8 
Axcrz, or AxxLe ſancleop, Sax. anckel. Du.] the lowermoſt 
Joint of a human leg, which joins the leg to the foor. 
A'xcox [ayzwr, Gr.] the elbow, the top or the point of the elbow. 
Axcon [in — the backward and larger ſhooting forth of the 
233 pital of che marquiſate of 
NCO'NA, a town , capi marquiſate « 
the ſame name, — on the gulph of Venice, 130 miles north · caſt 
of Rome, and 15 miles north of L 
43? 20 N. Long. 15 or' E. | 
A'ncoxe [with i $] a ſort of boil, ſore, foul ulcer, or ſwel- 
ling, that breaks out in the fleſhy parts. 
ncone [with architects] the coins or corners of walls; ſuch as 
meetings, or bowing of elbows ; croſs beams, rafters. | 
Ancoxz'vs My _—_— anatomy] the ſixth muſcle of the elbow, 
iſing from the lower back part of the os humeri, and is inſerted 
into the lateral part of the brachzus externus, a little below the ole- 
cCranium; it helps to ſtretch the elbow. | 
A'ncoxy [in the iron mines] is when metal is wrought in the finery 
forge, from a four ſquare maſs or bloom, to a bar of any ſhape, 
about three feet in length, leaving a ſquare rough piece at each end, 
to be wrought at the chafery. | 
— A'xcvp, a province of Chili, in South America; it is bounded on 
the weſt by an Archipelago of the ſame name; on the eaſt by the An- 
des; on the north by the country of Oforno; and on the ſouth by the 
country of Magellan. | ES | 
AncY'LE. AXCHYLE. 
ANCYLOBLE'PHARUM [ayzuazca® 


Ng, Of ayxunzÞ., crooked, and 
fExcOagun, an eyelid, Gr.] a diſeaſe when the eyelids grow to the tunica 
cornea, or albuginea, ſo that they cloſe and ſtick together. Blarcar#. 
AncyYLoGL0'sUM [ayzuaymauore, [of aymix®- and y\woon, Gr. 
the tongue] the quality of being tongue-tied, that is a diſeaſe or defect 


of the tongue, which, according to Bruno, is either, firſt, from the birth, 


and ariſes from the inferior membranes which bind that organ being 
ſomewhat too hard and ſhort; or ſecondly, accidental, when an ulcer 
under the tongue has contracted too hard a cicatrice. 
AxcYL0OGLo'sSUS ayzutymcct;, Gr.] one who has an empedi- 
ment in his ſpeech, tongue-ticd, &c. | 
_ AncyLo'xELE, a crooked probe. 
AncyYLo's:s, the ſame as AxcyLocLo'ssum. 
AnxcyLo'rowvus [of ayxuan and roun, Gr.] a ſmall knife to cut the 
firing under the tongue. | 
AnxcYRro1'DES [v, of 4 an anchor, and eg, form, 
— the ſhooting forth or proceſs of the ſhoulder bone, reſembling a 


Aub [and, Sax. en or ende, Du. unnde, O. and L. Ger. und, 
H. Ger.] 1. A conjunction, by which ſentences or terms are joined, 
but not eaſy to explain by any ſynonimous word. 2. Aud ſometimes 
ſignifies hang, and ſeems a contraction of and if; as, extreme ſelf- 
lovers will ſet an houſe on fire, and it were but to roaſt their eggs. 
Bacon. 3. In and if, the and is redundant, and is omitted by all late 
Writers ; as, 

I pray thee launce, an if thou ſceſt my boy, 
d him make hafte. Shakeſpeare. 


ſius, from , Gr. to aſce 
diators who fought hood winked. 


| AnpanBa'Tz [for arafalnc, by inſerting the þ, according to Voſ- 


among the ancients] a fort of gla- 


could ftride over at once. 


ſubje& to the Pope. Lat. 


ANE 

Axpar u's1a, the fartheſt province of Spain towards thc auth uc: 
having Eftremadura and New-Caftile mos north; and Granada, 
the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the ſouth 

New Axpaiusa, a province of South America, lying on the 
coaſt of the Atlantic, oppoſite to the Leeward IHland:, having the 
river Oronoko on the wett. 

A'xdanan, the name of ſome ſinall iſland; ſituated on the eaſt fide 
of the Bay of Bengal, in the Eaft-indies. | 

Anva're, a town of France, ſituated on the Spaniſh frontiers, 
within two leagues of St. Jean de Luz. : 


A*'xDEL1, a town of Normandy in France, ſituated upon the Seine, 
between Paris and Rouen. p 
Arpk xa, a ſwathe in mowing; alſo as mech ground as a man 


Axpe*'xrs, an ifland near the coaſt of Norwav, in the North Sea, 
inhabited only by f ſhermen. 5 

A*'xpexxacnr, a city of Germany, ſituated on the Lower Rhine, 
about 30 miles ſouth of Cologn. Lat. 5 1 25 N. Long. 1“ E. 

Axpz'xxo, a ſea-port town of Spain, in the province of Biſcay, 
about 60 miles weſt of Bilboa. Here the Spniards build and lay up 
ſome of their men of war. Lat. 43* 20 N. Long. 4” 30 W. 

A'xpes, a vaſt ridge of mountams, which run; alino!t the «hole 


length of South America. They are efteemed the higheſt in the 


world, being covered with ſnow in the warmeſt climate, and from 
thence called the Sierras Nevada, or the ſnowy mountains. 

Axpeva'iLo, a ſmall country of Spain in Andaluſia, upon the 
frontiers of Portugal and Spaniſh Eſtremadura. | l 

Axp1'rovs . 4. hand- irons, according to Skinner, iron that may 
be moved by the hand, or may ſupply the place of a hand! irons 
placed before the gr:.tcs of a kitchen chimney, tor the ſpits to turn in, 
or in a chamber to hay wood on in the chimney. I he former are 
likewife called racks, and the latter, dogs. 


Above, a large market town in Hampſhire, about to mile, 


from Winchefter and 62 from London. Here is a good market on 
Saturday, and a great malting trade, and a manufacture of thalloons ; 
it ſends two members to parliament, and gives title of viſcuunt to the 
earl of Berkſhire. | 

Axor [in French cookery] a ſort of chitterlings, either of 


_ calves or hogs guts, the one ſtufied with pork, and the other with ud- 


der, calves chaldron, &<c. 5 
Axpovillet'r {in French cookery] minced veal, bacon, and other 
ingredients rolled into paſte, or of eels and carps minced and pounded. 
AxdrA'cixe [awexHn, Gr] purſlain. See PUxsLAlx. = 
St. A'xprrw, the patron of Scotland, on account, as is faid, of 2 
viſion before a battle, ſuppoſed to be won by the Picts againſt the En- 
glich or Northumbrian Danes. 
A'xprew, as knights of St. Andrew, an order of knighthood, 
eſtabliſhed by Archiacus, king of Scotland, A. C. 80g, called alſo, 


Knights of the thiſtle. 


ights of St. AxpRevw, is alſo an order inſtituted by Peter the 


3 Muſcovy, in 1689. | the . * 4 
t. Azprews [in geography name of a city in the county 
Fife in roar: fi ge on the German Occan, about 30 miles north- 


eaſt of Edinburgh. It was formerly an archbiſhop's ſee ; but at pre - 


ſent is chiefly remarkable for its univerſity. | 
St. ArprEws, is alſo the name of a town of Corinthia, in Ger- 
many, ſituated about 100 miles ſouth of Vienna. Lat. 47% N. 


Long. 15*® IE. 


Axl, the name of a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, 
about 26 miles weſt of Barry; it is the ſcœ of a biſhop. Lat. 41 N. 


Long. 17 c“ E. 


Anbaopa'uas Jasderba has, of drip, à man, and dana, to tame, 


Gr.] a kind of hard, heavy blood ſtone, which is ſaid to bleed when 
rubbed on a whetſtone; alſo a precious one, bright as ſilver, like a 
diamond, in many ſquares. | 
Axpro'cynar [of amy, a man, and 3, Gr. a woman] having two 
ſexes, hermophraditical. | | 
Axpro'GsxaLlLY [of androgynal] in the manner or form of an 
hermophradite, with two ſexes. The examples hereof have un- 


dergone no real tranſexion, hut were androgynally born, and under 


ſome kind of kermophradite:. Brown. 


Azpro'cixous [of ame, a man, and vnn, a woman] androgy- 
nal, hermophraditical — „„ . 


, 


| Axpro'Gyxus [aroywer, of amp, a man, and yr, a woman] an 


hermophradite, who is both man and woman, having the natural parts 


of both ſexes. 


Axprocyxvs [aſtrology] ſuch a planet as is ſometimes hot and 
ſometimes cold. 


Axpror'vzs [of ng, a man, and dee, form, Gr.] an automaton, 


in the form of a man, which by means gf certain ſprings, c. juſtly 


contrived, walks, ſpeaks, &c. | 

AxproLe'rsy [au, of amp, a man, and aH, Gr. to 
take] a cuſtom among the Athenians, that if an Athenian were killed 
by a citizen of ſome other place, and the city refuſed to deliver up 
the citizen to puniſhment, it was lawful to take three inhabitants ot 
ſuch city, and puniſh the homicide in them. 

Axprome'pa [aſtronomy] a northern conſtellation conſiſting or- 
twenty ſeven ſtars. | | 

AxprRO's AMON [A „of arg, a man, and aH, blocd, G:.] 
9 wort, or See St. Joun's worT. 

XDR9'SPHYNGEsS [of arxlccoPuyt, of am, a man, and oPvys, 4 

ſphynx, Gr.] ſtatutes in the form of a man and a ſphynx. : 

Axvro'Touy [of amp and roun, a diſſection, Gr.] an anatomical 
diſſection of human bodies. 

A'xpuxan, a city of Andaluſia in Spain, ſituated on the river 
Guadelquiver, about 32 miles eaſt of Corduba. Lat. 379 50 N. 
Long. 4 1' W. , 

To Axt'a1,, to bake or harden glaſs, tiles, Cc. in the fire. 

Axt'cporE [au- of 4 priv. and i-, publithed] fomerhing 


yet unpubliſhed, a ſecret hiſtory, ſuch as relates to the ſecret affairs 


of kings and princes ; ſpeaking with too much freedom or too much 
ſincerity, of the manners and conduct of perſons in authoricy. ; 
Ax#*cpoTox, or AxE'KboToON [ axdorcy, Gr.] a thing not given 
forth, produced, or made public, ; 
| ANELA CIV, 


* 


AN 


Ari cite, a ſhort knife or dagger. 

Avr ut Furnus [with chemits} 4 wind furnace, for ſtrong kres, 
Cr N 6 *%. 

«Or Wanne nr meNng. 

Axguo urin of 4 .. the u ind. and regt, Gr. meaſure} _ 
infiroment or machine for meaturing the itrength of the wind. 1 here 
are various kind. of anemometer-; the following is that given us by 
Wolfus: A, P. C. D. Plate II. Lig. 11.) are vanes, like thoſe of a 


Vindwill; wich rife a weight, L. this weight receding farther from 


the cemer Gf motion tac higher it goes, by ſliding along the arm K NI. 
fitted on the ais at the & hen heavier and hcavier, and preſ- 
ſes more and niere on the arm, till being a counterpoiſe to the force of 
the wind on the vanes, it flops the motion thereof. An index, NIN. 
firted won the Tame axis at right angles with the arm, by its ning or 
falling point- out the firength of the wind, on a plate divided into de- 
greet. O. F. Q. R, is a broad piece of wood to keep the machine in 


a true poſicion. 


At 0xt, or AxE oxy [anparn, Gr.] the emony or wind. flower. 
The principal colours in anemonics are, white, red, blue, and tome- 
times purple, curiouſly intermixed. 25 

Axt o'score [of anp®-, the wind, and cn, to view, Gr.] a 
machine or device invented to ſhew the change of the ar. | 

A'xtxT [prob. of varia, Gr.] over-againſt. 

AxtxT, about, concerning: it is properly a Scotch prep. 


Axk's, or Awxs, the ſpires or beards of barley, or any other beard- 


ed grain. | 5 
A'NETHUM La. Ne, Gr.] the herb dill. See Dit. : 
* A'xevrISN, or AxFy rio [2rvgow'ds, of az, and, wow, to di- 


late, Gr.] a morbid dilatation of an artery, attended with a con- 
tinued pulſation and tumor, which yields if preſſed by the finger, but 


inſtantly recoils. Parberre. 5 | 
Ax [of a ntuw, Du. neu, Ger.} 1. Again, over again, the ſe- 

cond time. This is the moſt common uſe; as, to ſhew how well 

you play, then play ae. Pricr. 2. Newly, in a new manner; 


as, he who begins late muſt form acte the whole diſpoſition of his 


_ foul. Rogers. | 


 Axre'LDTHvpe, or ANFEALTHYDE, [anpelbthyve, Sax.] a ſim- 
ple or fing'e accuſation. Thus it was among the Saxons, when the 
oath of the criminal and two more was ſufficient to diſcharge him; 
but his own oath, and the oath of five more, were required to free 
him from the triplex accuſatio. 8 


Axvrecrugsk, or A\xFRA'CTUOUS [anfrafus, Lat.] mazy, full 


of turning and windings ; as, behind the drum are ſeveral vaults 
and arfrota/e cavities in the ear-bone. Ray. | 

Axrea'circous%t-s { anfreducſitc, Fr. of aufradtus, Lat.} the qua- 
lity of being full of turning and windings. 

AxFRACTURES ſof arfractus, Lat.] a turning and winding. | 

Aena, the prefing of teams, horſes, men, Sc. for publi 
ſervice. | 

AxcG ara [o!d rec.] any vexatious or troubleſome ſervice or duty, 
done by a tenant to his lord. 

Ard A river of South America, which, during the reign 
of the Incas, bound» i the kingdom of Peru on the north. 

Amxcorno'craruy [of z pun, a veſſel, and yafn, a deſcription, 
from 5:23, to write or deſcribe, Gr.] a deſcription of veſſels in the 
human body, 7. -. the nerves, veins, arterics, and lymphatics. | 

AxGEION NG PLEMOUS Plants [ of , a veſſel, Ens, alone 
or ſirgle. and ch, Gr. ſeed] ſuch plants as have but one ſingle 
ſeed in the feed pod. | 


Axctiosptkmous Plants [of ayyu and oz:zuz, Gr.] ſuch as 


have ſeed pods. | 
Av i la, Of aypix, veſſels, and run, of rt, 
Gr. to cut] the att o cuitiug open th: veſſels, as in the opening a vein 


or artery. 


Av [cngl, Teut. angel, Dan. Du. and Ger. ange, Fr. angelo, 
It. angel, Sp. 47g, Port. accitus, or aggilus, Goth. ayy:xS-, of ay- 
MX, Gr. to do 2 meſſage, angel, Sax. ] 1. Originally a meſſenger 
or bringer of tidings. and is moſt properly and generally applied to 
thoſe immaterial and intellectual being, which are uſed by God as his 
miniſters to execute he orders of divine providence. 2. It is ſome- 
times ulcd in a bad ſeaſe ; as, the angel of the bottomleſs pit. Re ve- 
lati v. z. It ſometimes, in ſcripture, means a man of God, a pro- 
phet; and. in Reweiativns, the 1 
4. It is uſed, in the ſtile of love, for a beautiful perſon ; as, 

5 "Thou haſt the ſweeteſt face I ever look d on; 

Sir, as I havc a ſoul, ſhe is an angel. Shakeſpeare. 


8. A gold coin, in value ten ſhillings, having the figure of an 


angel ſlampt on it; in memory of an obſervation of pope Gregory, 
that the pagan Angli, or Engliſh, were fo beautiful, that if they were 
chriſtians they would be angeli, or angels. John/on. 

Axcrr, adj. reſembling an angel, angelical; as angel whiteneſs in 
Shakeſpeare, and angel powers in Pope. 

"az GOLD, gold of the ſame ſmeneſs as that of the coined an- 

els. | | 
e AXGEL-L1KE, reſembling an angel. 3 = | | 
AxGtL snor, chain ſhot, being a cannon bullet cut in two, and 


the halves joined together by a chain. 


AXGF1. BED, an open bed without bed poſts. 

Axcr'lica 2 angelica wirtute] the name of a well known plant, 
of which the fpecies are; 1. Common or manured angelica. 2. 
Greater wild angelica, 3. Shining Canada angelica. 4. Mountain 
rerennin angelica with columbine leaves. The common angelica is 
nied in medicine, as are its ſeeds; and the confectioners make a 
I,ceemeet With its tender ſtalks cut in May. Miller. 

Ave [arge/fqae, Fr. angelict, It. and Spa. of ayywuxn, Gr.] 
a famous dance among the 2 

Axcr Lical, or ANGELIC [angelicus, Lat. ayyinarSd of ayyinc;, 
Gr. an angel] 1. Pertainihg to angels. 2. Partaking of the nature of 
angels. 3. Reſembling angels. 

AxGFLICAL Garment, a monkiſh garment, which men put on a lit- 
tle before their death, that they may receive the benefit of the prayers 
of the monks. 

AxGgt"LICALYESS {of angeiical] the quality of being angelical, an- 


IU and 
rell nature, Tec, 


jaws and throat, attended with a 
iſnop or chief paſtor of a church. 


ANG 

Axct Lies, a ſect ſo denominated, from their yielding extravagan: 
worſhip to angels. 1 | 

AxGz'Licus Putvis [in pharmacy] a diſtinction that Schroder gives 
to mercurius Vit. 9 

A'xctELITEs, the name of a ſet, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet w2<, 
that the Perſons of the Trinity have no dittintt ſubſiſtence, but par- 
take in common of the ſame divine eſſence. Fl 

A'xGtLo, or Se. AxXGELT, a ſea- town of Apuglia, in Naple:, 
ſituated on the Gulph of Venice. Lat. 419 20 N. Leng. 16* 25 F. 
Ir is alſo the name of tuo other ſmall rowns in Italy, one ſituated in 
the kingdom of Naples, and the other in the province of Urbing. 

A'xQtL05, a fine city of Mexico, ſituated about 75 miles ſouth 
welt of Mexico. Lat. 19” of N. Long. 103* u W. 

A'xG1tLoT, the name of a gold coin ſtruck at Paris, whilſt ſubject 
to the Engliſh; fo called from its having on one fide an angel ſup- 
porung the arms of Englard and France. 

A ctr {of anctt, Dan. angra, Su. to repent, or, as Caſaubon wi!} 
have it, of A-, or ogyr, Gr. 2 word of uncertain etymology, but, 
v.ith moſt probability, is derived by Skinner from ange, Sax. vexed, 
winch, however, ſeems to come originally from the Latin ang: | 
1. irr, wrath, or an uncaſineſs or diſcompoſure of the mind, 


the receipt of any injury, with a preſent purpoſe of revenge. Locke. 


Or anger is, according to ſome, a tranſient hatred, or at leaft 
like it. Scat. 2. Pain or ſmart of a fore or ſwelling : in this ſenſe it 
is plaivly deductible from anger. Lat. as, there my pain began, and 
there the greateit anger and ſoreneſs continued. Temple. | 
Z. AxXCER, to make or render angry, to put in a paſſion or 
rage. Z 
Avars is deſcribed in painting or ſculpture, by a woman of a 
fierce aſpect, in armour, leading a dragon which ſpits fire, holding in 
one hand a ſword, and in the other a flaming torch. Or, according to 


others, with a ford in her hand, in a poſture as if thruſting at ſome- 


body ; Cupid at the fame time preſenting her an arrow. Near her 
a table, upon which ſtaud bottles, giaties, dice, and caids, and at 
her feet a hedge-hog. FE 

AxGer is allo repreſented by a voung man, round ſhouldered, his 
face bloated, with — ces, a round brow, a ſharp noſe, wide 
noftrils ; he is armed; his cretk is a boar's head, from which iſſucs 
fire and ſmoke, a drawn tword in one hand, and a lighted torch in the 
other, all in red. Youth is ſubject to anger: the boar is an animal 
much inclined ti v;rath : the ſword intimates that anger preſently lays 
hold of it; the puficed checks, Sc. that anger often alters the face, 
by the boiling of the blood, and inflames 2 eyes, dittorts the fea- 
tures, Sc. | | 

A'xerrly (of anger] paſſionately, in an angry manner; as, you 
look a»gerly. Shakeſpeare. | 

Ax tuo, a town in the duchy of Berg, in G. 1 
on the eaſt ſide of the Rhine, about 9 miles north of Duſſeld 
ſubje& to the Elector Palatine. Lat. 81 100 N. Long. 6% 20“ E. 

:AxGrro'Na [among the Romans, fo called of angina, the ſquin- 
ſey, as having cured the Romans of that diſtemper] the goddeſs of 


Patience or ſilence; her ſtatue was placed on the altar of pleaſure. 


AxXGEROKA iiA,, feaſts celebrated to Angerona, the goddeſs of pa- | 
tience and ſilence. 

A'xcers, a large city of France, capital of the province of An- 
jou, ſituated on the river Loire: it is a biſbop's ſee, and has a royal 
2 chicfly for the ſtudy of the law. Lat. 47 30 N. Long. 
20 0 8 


" Axcuir'aa, a town of the Milaneſe, in Italy, fituated on the eaft 
fide of the Laco Maggiore, about 40 miles weſt of Milan. Lat. 45% 
40' N. Long. 9 1 E. 


1 [in ſurgery] thoſe ſwellings or tumours in the groin called 
| buboes. : 


Axc1cLo'ss1, perſons who ſtammer in their ſpeech and 
3 ſuch as with great diſſiculty pronounce the letters, K, L, 
and K. 5 

Alva [of an and zild, Sax. payment] the bare ſingle valuation 
or compenſation of a criminal; the ſatisfaction made for a man or 
thing ; a mul& or fine. 

Axci'xa [with ſurgeons] the quinſey, an inflammation of the 

continual fever, and a difficulty of 
breathing and ſwallowing. Lat. 5 | 


A'xGixXA LIN [in botany] dodder. See Doppes. | 
AxG10'GRAPHY. SCE ANCEIO'GRAPHY. 55 9 
Axct0'LoGY [aymmounma, of ayyua, veſſels, and ys, Gr. to ſay] 
a treatiſe or diſcourſe of the veſſels of a human body, as of the veins, 
arteries, ſinews, &c. N 
AxGio'Touy. See ANGEIOTOMY. | | 
An AxcLe [Fr. angols, It. angulo, y 3 angel, Du. and Ger. angel. 
Sax. angulus, Lat.] 1. A corner. 2. A rod with line and hook for 


fiſhing. 


AxGLE [in geometry] a ſpace comprehended between the meet- 
ing of I is * greater or leſs, as thoſe lines incline 
to one another, or ſtand farther diſtant aſunder; theſe angles are 
either plain or ſpherical. 

A Plain AxcLe [in geometry] is the diſtance or opening of two 
lincs that touch OD in the ſame plane; but ſo as not to make 
one ſtrait line, and the lines that form it are called legs; or it is a 
ſpace bounded by the meeting of two lines, which cut one another on 


a plane, and are either right-lined, curvilinear, or mixed. 


A Right-lined AxGLE, is that which is formed by two right lines; 
as ABC. Plate IV. Fig. 8. | | 
Carvilineal, or Curvilinear AxcLls [in geometry] or crooked- 
lined angle, is made by the interſection or mutual cutting one another 
of two crooked lines; as A B C. Plate IV. Fig. 9. > 


Miat AxGLE [in geometry] is made by the meeting of a right line 


uith a crooked or curved line; as A B C. Plate IV. Fig. 10. 


A Spherical AxcLe [in geometry] is an angle made by the meet- 
ing of two angles of 2 which — or mutually cut 
— _ on the ſurface of the globe or ſphere ; as A C B, Plate 

- Vim. v8. 


AxGLEs, whether plain or ſpherical, may be conſidered, as right, 


acute, and obtuſe. 


A Right AxGLt [in geometry] is an angle made by a line falling 
| = per- 


ANG 


pe: pendicularly on another, or that which ſubtends an arch of go de- 
grees, or a fourth part of a circle, as in che all circles being 
commonly divided into 360 parts, called degrees; as C G H. Plate 
IV. Fig. 11. | | 

An þ Axl [in geometry] is an angle 
angle, or than go degrees, as in the fi 
anyular point is ſharp ; as ABC. Plate IV. Fig. 8. 

An Obtu/e Axor [in geometry] is one which has its angtilat 
point blunt or broad, and is greater than a right one, its angular point 
conſiſting of more than go degrees; as A BC, Plate IV. Fig 11. 
III „ SENS'S US go Tok 

| P 33 PD 

Right AxGLED Triangle, is one whi one ri e, as th 
3 Plate IV. Fg 13. the other two, B and C, being both 


Obligue ASGLE, is a name uſed in common to both acute and obtuſe 


] 

common to both angles, | 
| — right ones, as ABC, CB D; CBD; DBE; DBE, EBA, 
are contiguous angles. Plate iV. Fig. 14. 

Oppofere, or Vertical Auers [in geometry] are ſuch as are made 
by two right- lines croſſing each other, and which only touch in the 
angular point; they are vertical, on account of their being 
ad verticem, or at the top, as the angles A and B are vertical or op- 

angles, as likewiſe C and D. Flate IV. Fig. 15. 
An AxcLE alſo in a triangle is faid to be to the fide that 


ſubtends it, as the angle A is oppoſite to the fide B C, and the an 
C to the fide AB, and the angle B to the fide AC. Plate IV. 
Fig. 13. | | 
be. of or Ancrzs Jin geometry] if a line cuts two 
others that are „che angles C and D are called internal and op- 
poſite, in reſpect to the external ones A and B, to which they are reſ- 
pectively equal. Plate IV. Fig. 16. 
Alternate AncLes [in geometry] are the angles E and D, and F 
and C. which are 1 cqual to one another. Plate IV 


Fig. 16. 
Set Acc [in geometry] are the 
figure without it, when all the ſides are ſeverally 


ef any right-lined figure 
Axor at the centre of a circle, is an angle whoſe vertex is at the 
2 , and whoſe legs are two radii of a circle; as ABC. 
e IV. Fig. 17. 
An 2 the /egment of a circle, is that which is included be- 
tween two chords, flow from the ſame point in the periphery ; as 


ABC. Plate IV. Fig. 19. of 
A Solid An [in geo ] is contained under more than two 


planes, or plain angles, not being in the fame place, and meeting in a 


Equal Selid A geometry] are ſuch as are contained under 

inn n_—_ — and nite PMN 
5 f : A 

7 
a tangent ws 2 Erick the hen. or a — % ”_ | 


Homologens Ancus fin geometry] are ſuch as in two re- 
2 OX. Plate IV. Fig. 18. 
Axor at the Periphery of a Circ & ] is com - 
ed between the two chords AB and BC, and ſtands on he arch AC. 
2 19. * 
| Mid AnGLE [in geometry inner angle which is made by two 
1 nd ar. other : WI 


2 18 Tin — —_ in the ſhape and figure of 


Siftroid Axci [in geometry] an angle in the form of a ſiſtrum. 

AncLes [in anatomy] are underſtood of the corner of the eye, or 
canthi, where the upper eye · lid meets with the under. | 

AxGLE of aWall [in architecture] is the point or corner, where the 
two faces or fides of a wall meet. | | 

AxcLes [in aſtrology] certain houſes of a ſcheme of the heavens ; 
the firſt houſe or ho Fe 
the angle of the weſt, fourth houſe the angle of the north, the 
tenth houſe the angle of the ſouth. 


Ax of Longitude [in aſtronomy] is the angle which the circle 
ofa far's Tongue e 


ptic. | 
AxGLE of the ſame P:/ition [in aſtronomy] an angle that is 
by the ——_ + e arch of the 
ann, or CIC anc os rn ts body of the 


Axl of E od — aſtronomy] is the difference between the 
true place of the ſun, the geocentric place of the 
AxGLE of Commutation [in aſtronomy] is the difference 
the true place of the fun, ſeen from the earth, and the place of a planer 
3 to os _— | 
NGLT of Incidence ¶ in catoptricks] is the leſſer angle made by an 
incident ray of light with the plane a b — the * 
be concave or convex with a in int of incidence, or, 25 
others define it, an _ made by a ray of light falling on a body 
ww any os ys tin body that is next the luminous body. 
Aucr of Ixcidence [in dioptricks] is an angle made by an incident 
tay with a lens or other refractin rs Bad * 
ANGLE of or at the Centre ſn fortification] 
{Plate IV. Fig. 20.) which is formed by the concurrence of two ftrait 
lines drawn from the angles of the figure FN. 
. ANGLE of the Circumference [in fortification] is the next angle made 
5 — _ is — roger to RR 
VCLE of t nter ſcarp [in fortification] is formed by the two 
fidcs of the counterſcarp meeting before the Aladle of the nn. 


5 


tween the line of direction of a projectile, 


direction of an impingi 


rays AB and B 


is the angle GKN 


ry VII. Lat. 
N 


ANG 
Ax5.z of the Courtin [in fortification] or the angle of the tix? 
BAE is formed by or contained between the courtin and the flank ir: 
any pic ce of fortification. 
Axa of the Complement of the Line of Defence [in fortifeation] 


the angle proceeding from the interſoction of the two complemer:s tle 
one with the other. 


Diminijhed AxcLt [in fortification] is the angle BC F, which *; 
formed by the meeting of the outermoſt ſides of the polygon, and the 
face of the baition. 


Axor of the exterior Figure [in fortification] is the ſame as the an- 

of the polygon, and is the angle F C N formed at the point of the 

ſtion C, by the ing of the two outermoit fides or baſes of the 
polvgon FC and CN. IV. Fig. 20. 

ASGLE of the interier Figure [in fortifcation] is the angle G H M. 
which is formed in H the center of the baftion by the meeting cf the 
innermoſt ſides of the figure G H and HM. Plate IV. Fig. 20. 

AxGLe flanking [in fortification] is the angle which is made by the 
WWW 


| 1 upward; fortification] is the angle GHC 
formed by the flanking line and the courtin. * IV. Fie. 20. 
Flanked Axl [in fortification] is the angle B CS, which is made 
by the two faces BC, CS (Plate IV. Fig. 20.) and is the utinoft part 
of the baſtion, moſt expoſed to the enemy's batteries, and is therefore 
called by ſome, the m_ of the baſtion, or the point of che baſlion. 

Axor forming the Flank [in fortification] is that which conitts in 
one flank and one demi-gorge ; or 3 by che flank and that 
fide of the polygon; running from the flank to the angle of the poly- 
gon, and, were it extended, would croſs the baſtion. 

Auers forming the Face [in ſortiſication] is an angle made of one 

AnxcLs of the Moat [in foftification] is an angle which is made be- 
fore the curtain where it is interſected. 

Re-entring, or Re-entrant Auer [in fortification] is an angle 
which retires inwards towards the place. | 

Saliant Axor [in fortification] is an angle which advances its 


Point towards the field. 


AxcLs Cx Epanxle, or AxcLe of the Sulitr {in fortification] is 
BC, which is formed by the lines of the face BC, and the | 
Plate IV. Fig. 20. 

AxGLz flanking outward, or Axclr of the Tennille [in foriification } 
is formed by the two lines fichant in the faces of the two baſtions cx 
rended, till they meet in an angle tovard- the curtain, and is that 
which always carries its point in towards che work, and is called alſo 
the dead angle, or angle of the moat. 

AxcLE of Elevation [in mechanics] an * comprehended be- 
and a horizontal line. 

ANGLE of Direction [in mechanics] an angle compreheuded between 
tie lines of direction of two conſpiring forces. 

ANGLE of Incidence [in — an angle made by the line of 

body in th- point of contact. | 
AxGLE of Reflefion ¶ in mechanics] an angle made by the line of 


direction of a refleQed body, in the point of contact from which it re- 


AxcLss of a Battalion [in military affairs] are made by the laft 
men at the ends of ranks and files. | | | 
_ AxcLes [in military affairs] the two laſt men of the firſt 


rank. | 
_ AxcLes [in military affairs] the two laſt men of the rear 


rank. 
Art of the Eaft [in Aſtronomy] the ſame with the nonageſimal 
degree. Sec NoxaGeESIMAL. 

Optic AxGLE, is that which is contained or included between two 
COTE Sr In gy > to the center of the 
8 of Inclination [in optics] is the angle made by a ray of 
inci 5 axis of incidence. SOD 

AxGLE of the Interval of two Places {in optics] an angle that is 
ſubtended by the lines directed from the eye. 

AnGLE of RefieFion [in optics] is an angle form'd by the reflected 
ray, at the he of Hb wich hs other part of the tangent 


e. | 7 
AxcLE refracted [in optics] is an angle between the refracted ray 
and the perpendicular. | 

AnGLs of Refraion [in optics] is an angle made by the ray of 
incidence, extended through another medium (as out of the air into 
the water) and the ray of refraction. | | 

Optic AxcLe, or Vijual AxGLE [in optics] is an angle included 
between two rays, drawn from the two extreme points in an object to 
the center of the pupil, as ABC, which is comprehended between the 
E. Plate IV. Fig. 21. 

AxcrE [in dialling] an angle that is made by the ſtrait line, pio- 
ceeding from the ſun to the dial plane. | 

To AxcLe [angelen, Du. angein, Ger. of angel, Sax. an hook 
1. To fiſh with an angling rod. 2. To endeavour to gain by vic 
artifice, as fiſh are caught by a bait. 

By this face did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for. Shakrfrare. 

To AxcLE with a filver Heal, to give a bribe, or to belivy wore 
to obtain a thing than it is worth. | | 

A'ncLer [of angel, Sax.] one who fiſhes with an angle. 

A'xcLE-RoD, the tick to which the line and thc hook are ſaſtered; 
ae, the 2d is uſed for ang/e-red;. Bacon. 

A'NcLERs [among petty rogues] are thoſe who go about the ets 
with a ſtick and a hook at the end of it, to fiſh any thing witu n reuch 
out of ſhops or windows. 

Ane Eser, an iſland on the coaſt cf North Wales. 
member ro parliament. | 
Axl, that part of Great Britain called England. 

A'ncLicisa [angl/iciſme, Fr. of anglicns, Lat.] a didtion in the 
idiom, or a manner of ſpeech peculiar to the Engin tongue, 

AncLiicvs Sauder, i. e. the Engliſh Sweat Fwith phyſicians] an epi- 
demical colliquative fever, rife in England, in theiune of Hen- 


It ſends one 


AuwQio- 


ANT. 


AxGrno-s< &, 25 ar pu;lit.0n given to the languꝛge ſpoken oy tue 
F.nglith Sa svn, 3 contradifin gen from the true Saxon, a> well as 
from the modern Englith, 

An, a city of Chili, in South America, ſituated 125 mile: north 
of Baldivia. 5 

(ear apt a large maritim country On tac ſouth-weſt ſide of Africa, 
ſituated betucen & HIC Ac of 1outh latitude, and 10 and 15 de- 
[t i- inn bited chieſy by negroes, and thither 
moſt European nation telt 19 purchaſe ſlaves for their American 
plantations. a 

Andovrt'sut, a city of France, ſituated on the top of 2 mountain 
ſurrounded with rocks, at the foot whereof runs the river Charent, 
220 wile: ſouth-welt of Paris. It is the fee of a biſhop, and capital of 
the province of Angouino!s. ; 

A'xgoviunots, a province of France, bounded by Pcitou on the 
north, by Lim-»fin on che calt, by Perigord on the fouth, and by San- 
toign on the weſt. 3 

A«cou'RA, or ANCYRA, a large and populous city of Natolia, in 
Aſiatie Turky, fituated on the river Melus, 150 miles cal of Conttan- 
tinopic. Lat. 41* 5'N. Long. o 33 E. 

AGRA, the capital of the iſland of Tercera, one of the Azores or 
Welitern Iſlands, ſubjett tothe king of Por:ugal. 

AxGcRro'GxA, a town of Piedmont, 
to the king of Sardinia. | | 
A*xGRILY, in an angry manner. 

Axcry. 1. Moved with the paſſion of anger, being in anger, ma 
paſſion. See ArGer. 2. It hath generally the particle at before a thing, 
and <cith before a perſon. 3. Having the effect or appearauce of an- 
ger; as, an angry Count-nance. 4. In ſurgery, inflamed, ſmarting ; 
23, the part grows red and angry. | 


7 miles welt of Pignerol ; ſubjcct 


Axcue'LLrs [with falconers] ſmall worms ejected by fick hawks. 


Axcu1i'rtr, or AxGurTEXENs [in aftronomy] a conſtellation or 
cluſter of ſtars, the figure of which on the globe repreſents a man hold- 
ing a ſerpent. 2 | 
| XGU1'LLA, one of the Caribbee Iſlands in America, ſituated in the 
Atlantic Ocean, 100 miles north of St. Chriſtophers, ſuby<& to the 
Engliſh. Lat. 187 1;' N. Long. 63* O W. 3 | 

3 Hyperbola, an hyperbola, which cuts its aſſymptote 
with contrary flexions, and is produced both ways into contrary legs. 

A'xcut5h [angor, Lat. argoifſc, Fr. angoſcia, It. ang, Du. and 
— exceſſive pain of body, or grief of mind. It is ſeldom uſed to 
ſignify other paſſions than the pain of ſorrow. | 
A*xcurner [of agi] ſcied with anguiſh, very much pained ; 

Feel no touch, and be 5 
Arguiſb d. not that twas fin, but that twas ſhe. Denne. 

A*'NGuLar [argalaire, Fr. argolare, It. of angularis, Lat.] pertain- 
ing to, or having _ or corners. | 

A'xXGULARLY [of argular) in an angular manner, with 

Axcgurtar Mction [in mechanics] a compound 
wherein the moveable both ſlides and revolves at the ſame time. 

AxGULAR Ati [with aſtronomers] is the increaſe of the diſtance 
of any two planets, revolving round any body as the common center 
of motion. 5 

Axcurta'eiry [of angalaris, Lat.] the quality of having angles 
and corners. | | 
— A'xGuLarxt*s [angulaire, Fr. angularis, Lat.] the quality of hav- 
ing corners. | 

A'xculaTtro [arculatus, of angulas, Lat.] formed with angles, 
cornered. Topazes ſhot into angulated figures. Wozdacard. 

Axcuro'sry [with philoſophers] the quality of that which has ſe- 
veral or many angles; angularity. 

A'xGULous [of argulus, Lat.] angular. Solid bodies are held to- 
gether by houks and angulaus involutions. Glanville. | | 

A'xGvs, a thire or county of Scotland, bounded on the north by the 
ſhire of Merns ; on the eaſt by the German Ocean; on the ſouth by the 
Frith of Tay, which divides it from the ſhire of Fife; and on the weſt 
by the Perth. This county, which is exceeding fertile, is otherwiſe 
called Forfarſhire, from its capital Forfar. 

A*'xGusr [argufte, It. and Lat. of anguſfus, Lat.] narrow. 

AxGu'sTxzi5s [of angyftus, Lat.] narrowneſs, ſtraitneſs. | 

AxcusTa'tI0N [arguſtatus, of anguſfius, Lat.] 1. The act of ma- 
king narrow. 2. The ſtate of being ſtraĩtened; as, the cauſe may be 
an obſtruction in its paſſage by ſome anguſtation upon it by part of the 
tumor. Wiſeman. | 

Axcu'srity [of anguftitas, O. Lat.] ſtraitneſs or narrowneſs of 
place; alſo ſtraitneſs of circumſtances, 1 8 

Axna Lr, a province of the circle of Upper Saxony, in Germany, 
on the ſouth fide of the duchy of Magdeburg. ; | 
AxnalTiNna [with phyſicians] medicines that promote reſpira- 
tion. 


| Ax#ELa'TiON [of anhels, Lat.] aft of ing, a difficulty of 
breathing. oy of breath, ſtate of ** out of breath 


AxnE LiTUs, a ſhortneſs and thickneſs of breath, as in an aſthma. 


Lat. | 
 AxneLo'st [anhelo/us, Lat. of anhelus) fetching breath quick and 
ſhort; puffing and blowing. 5 
AxueLo'TE [in old law] a term uſed to fignify that every one 
ſhould pay his reſpective part and ſhare, as Scot and Lot, according to 
the — of the country. 
A'xiax, a large maritime country on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, 
lying between the 125 north lat. and between 407 and go? eaſt long. 
AxiAx, 1s alſo the name of a ftreight, ſuppoſed to lie between the 
north-eaſt of Aſia, and north-weſt of America. 
Axick' run [auxila, Gr.] aniſc-ſeeds. 
Axit'xr rn — Fr.] made void, fruſtrated. 
A-xienrs [of @ or at night, or of 'ſnathts, Ger. ] by night, in the 
night-time ; as, you muſt come in earlier anights. Shakeſpeare. 
A'x11.,, the plant from which indigo is procured. See Ix DIco. 
Ax1'LENEss, or AxiliTY [au, Lat.] the ſtate of being a very 
old woman, old age of a woman. 
A'viuA, the breath, alſo the principle of life in the rational, ſenſi- 
tive or vegetative ſoul. Lat. 
Axiva, or Axviuaro [in muſic books] ſignifies with life and 


ſort of motion, 


ANI 


ſpirit, and is much the ſame as vivace, which is a degree of more- 

ment between {args and allegro. PR : 

 Avxinaa Heat [with chemiils] fal maras, i. c. falt cf iron or 
l Lat 


el. b 

Axia Avrticulorun [with phy ſicians] hermodaQyls, fo calied, be- 
cauſe of their efficacy in diiorders of the joints. Lat. 

Axia Pulmonum [with phyſicians] crocus or ſaffron, ſo called on 
account of its being good tor the lungs. Lar. 

Ax uA Saturn [I. e. the foul of lead] the extract of lead. Lar. 

Axima Mund: [called by Plato $vxn z. schi, the foul of the 
world, or of the univerie, with na.unalitts] is a Certain pure, ethereal 
ſubſtance or ſpirit, which is diffuſcd thruugh the maſs of the world, 
which informs, actuates, and unites the divers parts of it into one 

t. perfect, organical, or vital body. Lat. | 

The modern Platonilts explain the an,, i, to be a certain cthe. - 
real, univerſal ſpirit ; which exiſts pei fecily pure in the heavens, but 
perxadirg elementary i dies on earth, and intimately mixing with all 
the minu:c\atoms of it, auumes ſomewhat of their nature, and thence 


becomes of a peculiar kind. 3 wo | 
Some again define it to be a certain ignifc virtue, or vivific heat 


_ infuſed into the chaos, and diſſeminated through the whole frame of 


it, for the conſervation, nutrition, and vivification of it. | 

A'XIMABLE [ animabili;, Lat.] that which may be put into life, or 
is capable of being animated. 

Axima'cna, a river of India, in the kingdom of Malabar. It riſes 
in the kingdom of Calicut, and falls into tue ocean fix leagues from 
Cranganor. It is alſo the name of a town on the ſame river. | 

Axtwmapre'rson [Fr. of animaduerſes, Lat.] a ſevere reproof or 
cenſure. He diſmiſſed them with ſevere and ſharp animadwerſions. 
Clarend:.n. 2. Puniſhment, with on or «pz betore the object of ani- 
madverhon. When a bill is ing in parhament, the controverly is 
handled by pamphlets, without the leaſt ann aden apen the au- 
thors. 9 3. In the civil and canon law. An eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſure, and an eccleſiaſtical animadverſicn, are different things ; for a cen · 


ſure has a relation to a ſpiritual puniſhment, but an arizmadwerficn has 
only a reſpe& to a temporal one, as ion and Cclivering the 


perſon over to the ſecular court. Ay/iffe. 

Ax1Mapve'rsive [of azimadwerts, Lat.] That has the power of 
conſidering, judging, or reſlecting. 1 he 1oul is the only azumaduer- 
five principle. Glanville. | : 

Axt24abve'rSivESESs [of arimus and adverto, Lat.] the animad- 
verſive faculty, the power of judging. | | | 

To Axi1a'pverT [animadterte, Lat.] 1. To paſs cer ſure upon. 
ſhould not arimadvert on him who was a ſevere obicrver of decorum. 
Dryden. 2. To inflit puniſhment. In both ſenſes with gen. The 

author of the univerſe animaduerts men here below. Cr. 

AxiMa'dverTER [of animadtert| he that cenſures, he chat inflicts 

iſhment. God is a ſtrict — and a _— ——_— 
upon, ſuch as to partake without preparation. 0 
3 (Fr. Sp. — Lat. 2 It. 1. c. a living crea- 
ture] is by ſome defined to be a being, which beſides the power af 
ing, increaſing, and producing its like (which v alſo 
ve) is further endowed with ſenſation and ſpontaneous motion. 

Others define animal to be an organica! body, conſiſting of veſle!s 
and juices, and taking in the matter of its nutriment by a part called 

the mouth, whence it is convey'd into other veſſels called inteſtines, 
having {as it:were) roots, whereby it draws in its nouriſhment, after 
the manner of Animals are divided into i , that is, 
ſuch as have blood, and which breathe through or by gills, as all 
ſanguineous fiſhes, the whale kind; into exſanguineous or with- 
out blood, which may be divided into greater and leſſer, into hooſed, 
clawed, or digitate, having many fore tecth or cutters in cach jaw, or 
only two and remarkable fore tceth, all which are phytivorous, 
and are called the hare kind. Rey. By way of contempt, we lay of 
'a ſtupid man, that he is a ſtupid animal. 

2 adj. {animalis, Lat.] pertaining to living creatures, or to 


Ax1MaL Faculty [with philoſophers] is defined to be that fac 
which a man — ſenſe, motion, 2 the animal — of he 
mind, as imagination, memory. 

Ax1MAL Secretion [in medicine] is the act whereby the divers juices 
of the body are ſ — fir cammes mak of Lined 
by means of the glands. | 5 

Axiual Motion, is the ſame that is called muſcular motion. 

AxiualL Part cf Man [with moraliſls] the ſenſible fieſhy part, in 
oppoſition to the rational part, which is the underſtanding. / | 
Axiunal Spirits, a fine ſubtil juice or humour in animal bodies, ſup- 
poſed to be the great inſtrument of muſcular motion, ſenſation, c. 
as diſtinguiſhed from natural and vital. 

Axiual Fundicns, are thoſe without which we cannot will, re- 
member, &c. as imagination, paſſions, voluntary motion, &c. $. 

Ax1MAa'LCULA [as diminutive of animal] a minute creature, ſcarce 
diſcernable by the naked eye; but may be diſcovered by the help of a 
microſcope in moſt liquors. Of theſe there are prodigious numbers in 
black pepper water, and water in which wheat, &c. have been _—_ 
for four or five days. They all come of the ſeed of animalcules of thei; 
own kind, that were before laid there. | 

AxIMA'LITY, or A'S1MALNEsS [animalitas, Lat.] the animal fa- 
culty, the ſtate of animal exiſtence. The word therefore fignifics hu- 
— and in the minor propoſition, the azimality of a gooſe. 

atts. 

 AxiMaLs, there was _— ſo remarkable in the ian reli- 
gion, as the prepoſterous worſhip that 28 to animals, ſuch as 
cat, the ichneumon, the dog, the ibis, the wolf, the crocodile, 
and ſeveral others; which the in high veneration, as well dead 
as living. While they were livin , they had lands ſet apart for the 
maintenance of each kind; and men women were employed 
in feeding and —_— them; the children ſucceeding their pa- 
rents in that office, which was looked upon as an high honour, wear- 


ing certain badges or enſigns, by which being diſtinguiſhed at a di- 
ſtance, they were ſaluted by bending 
ſtrations o 7 

ſacred, the inhabi 


of the knee, and other demon- 
To theſe, and to the deities ro which they were 
abitants of the ſeveral cities, where they were ns 

| pech 


"IH 


AN K 


, offered up their prayers, and in particular for the recovery of 
——ů # ner whoie heads they ſhaved all over, or in part, 
and putting the hair into one ballance, and filver into the other, when 
the diver over-ballanced, — ve it to the keepers of the animals, 
who therewith provided — them, which was uſually fiſh cut in 
pieces ; but the ichneumons and cats were ſometimes fed with bread 
and milk. The extravagant worſhip which the Egyptians paid to theſe 
deities, as to the bulls at Memphis and Heliopolis, the goat at Mendis, 
the lion at Leontopolis, and the crocodile at the lake Mzris, and at 
many others, at different places, exceeds all belief. For they were 
kept in conſecrated incloſures, and well attended on by men of high 
rank, who at a expence provided victuals for them, which con- 
ſiſted of the greateſt dainties. They were waſhed in hot baths, anointed 
with the moſt precious ointments, and perfumed with the moſt odori- 
ferous ſcents ; they lay on the richeſt carpets, and other coltly furni- 
ture. When any of the animals died, they lamented them as if they 
had been their deareſt children, and tly laid out more than they 
were worth in their funeral. In the reign of Ptolemy, the fon of La- 

us, the apis dying of old age at Memphis, his keeper beſtowed no leſs 
— go talents of ſilver, or almoſt 1 30000 crowns over and above all 
his ſubſtance, in the burying of him. And it is alſo related, that ſome 
of thoſe creatures, ſquandered away 100000 talents, an 
immenſe ſum, in the maintenance of them. The dead bodies of the 
ſacred animals were wrapped up in fine linnen, and carried to be 
embalmed, and being anointed with oil of cedar, and other aromatic 
—_— Is, to them from putrefacton, were buried in ſacred 
coffins. | 
To A'xinaTr [animer, Fr. animare, It. animar, Sp. animo, Lat.] 
1. To give life to, to enliven or quicken; as, man muſt have been 
3 —— 2. To heighten the powers, to encreaſe 
the effect of any thing. | | 
hut none, ah! none can animate the lyre, 
And the mute ſtrings with vocal fouls inſpire. E 
3. To encourage. to hearten, to abet, egg, or ſet on. The more to 
auimate the people, he ſtood on high. Knoles. 
__ AnxtMarTE [animatzr, Lat.] animated, endued with animal life, in 
contradiſtinRion to inanimate, or ſuch things as have not life. 


Dryden 


AniuaTs Power [in mechanics] is uſed to fignify a power in man 
or brute, in iſtinction to an inanimate one, as that of ſprings, 


weights, Cc. | 5 
3 vigorous, lively. Warriors ſhe fires with animated 
— Mercury [with chemiſts] quickſilver i with 

ſome ſubtil and ſpirituous particles, ſo as to render it of pgrow-. 

ing hot, when mixed with gold. 
Ax1MAaTED Need!e, a needle touched with a loadſtone. 
A'ximaTENEss [of axime, Fr. animatus, Lat.] the ſtate of being 


Axa Trion. 1. The act of enlivening or quickening 1 
2. The act of informing, furniſhing or ſupplying an animal body with 

a ſoul. As a feetus or child in the womb, is ſaid to become to its anima- 
tion, when it begins to act like a true living creature; or after the mo- 
ther (according to the uſual expreſſion} is quick. 3. The ſtate of be- 


ing enlivened. | 
nature or faculty of animating. 


Ania'Tive, — Se | 
Axixa'Tor [ſchool Lat.] that which imparts life. ſe bodies 
receive the impreſſions of their motor, and conform themſelves to fitua- 
„751 8 Bren. | 
N, or Gum A'NiMa [in natural hiſtory and pharmacy] a kind 
of gum, or rather reſin, being of a friable ſubſtance, — 
luble in oil. There are two kinds, the oriental and occidental : the 
oriental is a dry reſin, in caſks, of a very uncertain co- 
lour, ſome being greeniſh, ſome uh, and ſome of the colour of 
myrrh. The occidental is a iſh white, reſembling frankincenſe 
nology arp in mins vs mane ror 
y, for co t I the head, nerves, and joi - 
— — — Se. | + hon 
niME” [in is when the eyes, &c. of Ci 
creature, are borne of a different tincture f — H> * 
Axinmo'bar [with J one of the methods ſome uſe of 


rectifying nativities, as to find out artificially the exact minute aſcend- 
ing at a 's birth 4 


_ hement. 


A „ Fr. ani 0 | av 
ne Lg r. aximoſitar, Lat.) the quality of hav 


 Axino'aTY [eximoſite, Fr. animofita, It. animoſitad, Sp. of ani- 
——_— quarrel, contention, heart-burnings, vehemence of ha- 
It im 


5 — — Lora conf Moen » bounded by the 
ince ain on 0 ourain on by Poictou on 
L ir. by Pet 
[ forfeiture, when a man has 


Ax jour and wasr [a law term] a 
lands held of ſome com- 
king, 


committed treaſon and 
mon perſon, which ſhall be ſeized and remain in his 
hands a year and a day, attainder, and then the trees 
ſhall be pulled up; except he, to whom the lands ſhould come by eſ- 
Cheat or forfeiture, redeem it of the king. 

Ax1SCA'LPTOR, {of anus and ſca/po, Lat. to ſcratch, 
Torts Muſculi par in anatomy] a muſcle 
raptor yr ng} ne 

m is p of it, it ſerving 

to draw the arm backwards and — r ON 

2 the — — a ſmall ſeed of an oblong 
ſhape, way in an int, with a ſurface deep] 
ſtriated, war + ny tor brietle ſobſlance. The plant 2 
it is a ſpecies of the apium. See Artium. | 8 

A'nx EA, Du [at Amſterdam] a liquid meaſure, the fourth part of 
the awn, containing two ſtekans, ſtekan containing fixteen min- 
gles, the mingle two Paris pints. 
FR. wn [enckie, Du. ancleop, Sax. ] the joint between the foot and 


ERA the bone of the ankle. 


Axixo'sE — Lat.] couragious ; alſo ſtomachful, hot, ve- | 


through the year. 


ANN 


 A'sxrtv [in heraldry] a fort of eroſs borne in coots of arms, the 
ends of which are in the ſhape of the flooks of an anchor. See Ax- 
CUORED. 
Axt y'Los1s, the ſame as Axcuvie. Blanchard. | | 
A'nxa, a city of Arabia Petrea, ſituated on the weſtern ſhore of 
the river Euphrates. Lat. 33 30 N. Long. 41* 35 E. 


Ax xl Acious, a people of Braſil in America, country bor- 
ders on the government of Porto Seguro. 
ANNA, a ſmall town of Germany, in the province of Miſnia. 


2 near the river Schop, about eleven German miles from 
xXA'Gn, the name of two towns in Ireland; one in the province 
of Ulſter, and the other in the county of Downe. 

AxxaA'Les [Fr. annali, It. andles, Sp.] hiſlories or chronicles of 
things done, ſrom year to year. Lat. 

AxxaLts [old records] yearling-, or young cattle of the firſt 
year. Lat. 

_ A'xxautcr, or AxxaLisTe, Fr. [of annals, and that from annus, 
Lat. a year] a writer of annals. 

AxxALs [annales, Lat] annual or yearly chrer:ic)es, or > chro- 
nological accpunt of remarkable paſlages, that happen in a kingdom 
or republick from year to year. | 1 are different from hiſtory in 
this reſpect. becauſe hiſtory deſcants on the events and the cautes of 
them. This ſubſtantive has no ſingular number. 

Axxamao't, an Engliſh factory on the gold coaſt in Guinea in 

CA. : 

A'xxaxp, the capital of the ſhire of Annandal in Scotland, firua- 
ted upon a river of the ſame name. Lat. 54® 40 N. Long. 30 W. 

Axxa'roL1s, the capital of Maryland, a Britiſh colony in North 
America. Lat. 30% 25' N. Long. 78˙ W. 

AxNAPOL1s is alſo the name of the capital of Nova Scotia. Lat. 
43? N. Long. 6 W. b | 

A'xxars, or Axxa'Tes [cannon law, Lat.] 1. The firſt fruits of 
eccleſiaſtical beneſices, being the value of one year's profit, formerly 


paid to the pope, but now to the king. This ſubſtantive has no ſin- 
gular. 2. faid in the Romiſh church for the ſpace of a year. 
or for any other time, either for the ſoul of a perſon deceaſed, or for 


the benefit of a perſon living. Avliffe. 

Axxe, or Se. Axxe's = a — of the chriſtian el: urch, ce 
lebrated by the Latins on the 26th of July, but by the Greeks on the 
gth of December. 
 A'nnear [probably of on-zlan, Sax. to burn, Sc.] a commodity 
brought from „and uſed in dying, painting. Ec. 

To Axxt'ar [of ætan, Sax. to heat} 1. To heat glaſs after it is 
blown, that it may not break. 2. To heat any thing in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to give it the true temper. 

ANN8A'LING, is a method or art of baking glaſs, ſo that the colour 
2 may penetrate quite through ; alſo a particular way of baking 


A'xxecY, a town of the duchy of Savoy, fituated upon a lake of 
the ſame name; ſubject to the king of Sardinia, Lat. 46* N. Long. 
6* 10 E. 

To Axxk'x [anmexer, Fr. ancxar, Sp. annexum, of annef0, Lat. 
of ad, to, and neo, to tie] 1. To join or unite one thing with another, 
at the end; as, he annexed a codicil to his will. 2. To unite a 
ſmaller thing to a greater; as, he annexed a province to his kingdom. 

. To unite @ po/eriori, annexion always prcſuppoſing ſomething. 

oncerning fate, learned men have thereunto annexed and faſtened 
an — neceſſity. Ralcigh. | | 

Axxex, the thing annexed, additament. He aſſumed the annexes 

divinity. Brown. | ; 5 

Axxkxa“riox [of annex] the act of corjoining. or makirg addi- 
tion to. If we return to charity and pen ceable mindedneſs, all other 
chriſtian virtues will, by way of concomitance or annexaticn, attend 
them. Hammond. 

Axxexa'T10N [in law] the uniting of land or rents to the crown ; 
alſo coalition of church-lands ; as, the arnexations of benefices. 

Anxe'x10n [of annexus, Lat.] the act of joining to. To engage 
the fears of men, the anzexion of penalties will over-balance temporal 
pelaſure. Rogers. El iq 5 

AxxE TMENU [of annex] 1. The act of annexing. 2. The thing 


ben it falls, | 
Each ſmall annexment, petty conſequence 
he Attends the boiſt'rous ruin. Shakeſpeare, | 
Axxi'uiLAnLE [of annibilate] that which is capable of 
To Auxt'niLArE [annichilare, It. aniexilar, Sp. of annibilatur. 
Lat. of ad, to, and »ihi/, nothing] 1. To reduce or bring any created 
being to nothing, to utterly deſtroy it. 2. To deſtroy fo, as to make 
the . otherwiſe than it was. The flood hath altered, or rather 
annihilated this place, ſo as no man can find any mark thereof. Na- 
leigh. 3. To annul, to deſtroy the effect of. There is no reaſon that 
any one commonwealth ſhould annihilate that whereupon the whclz 


being an- 


reducing a ſubſtance to nothing, c. or a total deſtroying or taking 
to be infra nubiles ann; the time is at tu elve 
AxxivkksAK T, adj. [amiverſaire, Fr. anniver/ario, It. and Sp. cf 
AXxNIVERSARY, ſub. the act of celebration in honour of the ann: er- 
An Axxiversary [with Romaniſts] a yearly ct or ſcrrice ii 


world has agreed. Hooker. 0 
Axxin ILA“ TIox [anni bilaxione, It. of arnihilatio, Lat.] 1. Act of 
away its exiſtence. 2. The ftate of being annihilatec. 

AxxI NUBILES i” law] the marriageable age of a virgin, before 
which time ſhe is ſai 
years of age. | 
oniver/arius, Lat.] done annually or every year at a certain tn, cre 
lebratcd every year, | 
ſary day. Donne makes Mrs. Drury immortal in his a@miratie anni- 
werſarigs. Dryden. 

a popiſh prieſt once every year, for a perſon deceaſed. C. I brated 

— _ pol a year, ſays Ayliffe, but which ought to be ſaid daily 


ſwith the ancient Anglo-Saxon: ] 1. Certain 
yearly, in commero:2ton of 
2. Days at the return cf the 

yeal, 


Axxivers8ary Days 
days appointed to be obſerved folemr ly 
the death or martyrdom” of Saints. 


Thoſe annonce or life or death. 


ANN 


deu on v.bich people uſed to pray for the ſouls of their friends de- 


cealed ; winch cuttom the Romamifts till — * , 
Ae Downer (7. ve. in the vear of our LO _— 
of time, trom the 4 of „nt Saviour, which 5 uſed to l the 
gate of publick deeds and writings in England, with the addition of 
the year of the king's reign ; 4s, Anno Domini, or A. D. 1755, i. e. 
the ſeventeenth hundredth and tifty-tifth year, from the of our 
Lord. : 
Azxor<axcrt [of annoy, in law] nufance; a hurt or offence either 
to a publick place, 2: a high way, bridge, or common river ; or to a 
private ons, by laving any thing that may breed infection; by en- 
croaching. or the like. For anci/ance we now uſe nuance, which ſee. 
Axx51-axct, the name of a writ brought upon this tranſgreſhon. 
Avon [in America] an animal about the bigneſs of a lizard, 
whote f:in js of a yellowiſh colour. It continnally proles about the 
cottages for tvod in the day time, and lies under-ground at night, 
making a loud noiſe. | | 
Axv»'xaY, a town of France, in the Upper Virares, ſituated on 
the river Deume. Lat. 45% 15” N. Long. 5* 22 E. 
AxvouTy [ annoſitas, Lat. anno/us, of a, ayear] a gedneſs. 
A xx9T, a ſmall city in the mountains of Provence in Fragce, in 
Lat. 44* 4 N. Long. 7 E. 


AxxoTa'TION [Fr. annetatiene, It. anotdcion, Sp. of annotatio, 


Lat.] an obſervation, a remark written on books, an explanatory 
note. | 
AxxoTa'ToR, Lat. a commentator, a writer of ſcholiums or notes. 
To Axxou'xct [amrncer, Fr. anrunziare, It. anunciar, Sp. an- 


mencin, Lat.] to notify, publiſh, declare, to pronounce judicially. 


Prior. | 
To Axxo'r [probably of air, Fr. to hurt, damage, &c.] to 


hurt. to vex, to teaze, to moleſt. 


| duſt. any Are ance in that ſenſe. Shakeſpeare. 
noying. the fate of being annoyed. 


Z away +7 due to him from an abbot or prior 
ed 


motion of the ſun and moon, and of the 


AxxvuY, moleſtation, injury. : 

Afrer Av comes Tor. H. Ger. _ dle 
rain, fun ſhine, Pell nubila pharbus. A ſaying people are apt to com- 
fort themſelves wik in trouble, upon a ſuppoſition, that as ſun-ſhine 
follows rain, fo good fortune muſt neceſſarily ſucceed evil fortune. 

Axxov*axct from arr] 1. That which annoys. A gram, a 


ſchmertzen, ſchertzen. After 


Axno'vetr [from amng;] he that annoys. 
Axxoviixc Une. Frym ] unction. 
Extreme AxxoOvLi%G, extreme I 

the zg Articdes, p. 13. | 
A'xxvat fare, Fr. anal, It. annal, Sp. of anmms, from 


annus, Lat. a year] 1. That comes every year, yearly ; as, anneal for 


me the grape, the roſe renew. Pope. 2. That is by the 
year. A thouſand pound a vear, annual ſupport. Shakeſpeare. 3. That 
laits only a year; as, an ani plant. 
AxxUAL Equation (in aftronomy ] is the equation of the mean 
and nodes. 
Axxvai Leaves [in botany] ſuch as are put forth in the ſpring of 
the Ln & 5 but periſh in the _— 3 W 
xxVAL Peron [in law] a writ 1 ing, having an 
N 5 . * 
lains, to demand it. &c. i | 


AxxUa'La, a yearly ſtipend. anciently aſſigned to a prieſt for ob- 
ſerving the anniverſary, — continued maſles one year, for the 
ſoul of the deceaſed perſon. 

Axxvua'L1a, oblations made by the relations of deceaſed perſons, 
on the Gay of their deaths every year, which day our forefathers 
called the year's-day, or year's-mind, on which maſs was ſolemnly 
celebrated. | | | | 

ANXVALLY, vearly, ev 4 

AxxvaLs {with botaniſts] — that 
ſuch as die away in the winter. | 

Axxva'Tes Muſculi [with anatomiſts] a pair of muſcles ſo called, 
hecauſe they cauſe the head to nod directly forward ; they are ſeated 
at the root of the tranſrerſe vertebræ of the back. | 

AxXU1TAXT, one who has an annuity. 

Auxvi'ty [annuite, Fr. of annuus, Lat. yearly] 


are to be raiſed every year, 


1A yearly in- 


come or rent that is to be paid for term of life or years; an annuity 


an annuity, no action lies, but only the writ of annuity 
 granter or his ſucceſſors ; but of a rent, the fame actions li 
of land. The zd difference is, that an annui 


| life to the 7oth. 


is different from a rent in this, that the former only charges the 

granter or his heirs, that have aſſets by deſcents ; whereas a rent is 

payable out of land. The 2d difference is, that for the recovery 
pas 


put in 


is never 
aſſets, 1 it is — frechold in law, nor ſhall be 
upon a ſtatute merchant, ſtatute e, or elegit, as a rent may. 
2. An allowance by the year; * ied his expence . 
what his annvity from his father would . Clarendon. 

Dr. Halley, in his obſervations on the Breſlaw bills of I 
ſhews, that it is 80 to 1 a perſon of 25 years of age does not die in a 
year ; that it is 54 to one, that a man of 40 lives 7 years; and that 
one of 30 may reaſonably expect to live 27 or 28 years: fo a 
difference there is between the life of man at different ages, chat it is 
100 to 1, that one of 20 dies not in a year; and but 38 to 1, for one 
of fifty years of age. 

When and from ſome other obſervations, he has the fol- 
lowing tables, ſhewing the value of annuities from 5th year of 


Age 


2. The aft of an- 


Burnet”: IntroduBiien to | 


a notion that men muſt needs die; the two 
| as ſeven times nine is 63, nine times nine is 81. 


the aphelion to the mean 


ANO. 


To Axsv'r [ anzullare, It. anuler, Sp. of annzller, Fr. of gallus. 
none] 1. To aboliſh, to repeal, to make void. 2. To oblite. 
rate, to reduce to nothing. - . 
Light to me's extindt, 23 
And all her various objects of delight 
Anu d. Milton. 5 ; 
A*'xxuULAan bent Lat. of au, a ring] pertaining to a ring, 
having the form of a ring. ö 
ps. Amy Cartiloge fin anatomy] the ſecond of the top 
of the wind- pipe, or larynx, encompaſſed by it, as it were by a 


R Lament [in anatomy] 2 ſtrong ligament encompaſſing 
the carpus or wriſt after the manner of a bracelet. : 

Anxu'LARIS  _ * that which is betwixt the 
middle finger, nger. Lat. 3 

AxxUuLans Preceſſus [with anatowiſts] a certain bunch or knob 
Mw ogy get proceſſes of the medulla oblongata, un- 
der its fide. Lat. 

AxxuLans Protuberantia [in anatomy] that part of the human 
brain that lies between the cerebellum aud the two backward promi - 
nences or bunching out. : 8 . 

—— [annularis, Lat. of annulus, a ring] like, with, or in 


3 {ef annete, Len} + Nate of 
"NNULET , A ring. ; 2 
AXNULET Fo heraldry] a ring, which, being a mark of 
iſtinction, the th brother of any y ought to bear in his coat 
arms. | 
Axxvrkrs [with architects] are ſmall ſquare parts, turned about 
in the Doric capt, under the quarer round or echinus ; others 
define an annulet to be a narrow flat moulding, which is common to 
other parts of a column, the baſes, Sc. as well as the capital; and 
b.. filler, a liel, a 
coĩncture, a liſte, a tænia, a ſquare, a rabit, A um. 
a AxnULETS, are Ka _ Gs en. 
ies; were anciently a bility an ion, 
rr rr 
lum & annulum. Br | 
To Axxu'ueraTt (annere, Lat.] to reckon into the number, 
to add to ſomething beforementioned. . | | 
AxxuMtRra'T10N, act of putting or adding to a former number. 


Axxvuxc1a'pa, as knights of the anzmmciada, an order of knight- 
hood in Savoy, in memory of the annunciation of the virgin Mary, 
inſtituted by Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, anne demini, 1350. 

To Axxvu'xciaTE [anmnciatum, = of an e, Lat.] to bring 
tidings to. A word not in popular ule. 5 

Anxvuncia'Tion [Fr. azmuntiatione, It. annunciacis, Sp. of a 
ciatio, Lat. the delivery of a meſſage] it is y applied to the 
tidings that the angel brought to the virgin , concerning the in- 

Anxu'xTIaTs, or AnNnUNT1aDa, 2 denomination that is com- 
mon to ſeveral orders, both religious and military, among the Roman 


_ catholicks, ſo named on account of the annunciation of the virgin 


The Feaft of the AxxuxTiaTiOn, Lady-day, the 25th of March. 
— 7 — the years 63 and 81, on which — went 


amn, Lat. , of a priv. and 
hich either alleviates or quite t 
particip. oint, exoint, Fr. ugnere, It. 


Ano brug [anodin, Fr. 
ez, Gr. pain] a medicine 


oil or 
ancinted fleſh ſtick boariſh 


. eſpeare. p 
Axone, Nor'saxex, or Nu'sance [of aniſance, Fr.] any in- 


jury, , or hurt done to a public , bri highway, Cc. 
jury, damage, or hu a pu Ee 2 1 os 


or to à private one by | any thing that 
may breed inſection, Ge. 
Anon aus [from „ priv. and he., like, Gr.] the name by 
ich a conſiderable part of the chriſtian world were, in the fourth 
and ſucceeding centuries, charat eriſed; who, with Eunomius, would 
not admit, that the ſecond n of the Trinity (and much leſs the 
third) was of like eſſence with God the Father. See Evuxo-- 


MIANS. | 
hes [ancmal, Fr. anomale, It. and Sp. anomalus, Lat. 


yy , Gr.] an 21 2 ity, an anomaly. See ANOMALous. | 
NOMALI'STICAL Tear [in aſtronomy] is the ſpace of time 
1 earth paſſes through her orbit, diſtinct from the tropi- 

year. | 
Ano'wualovus, or Axo'MALar [arvpeard., of « neg. and ene, 
Gr. ſmooth, or equal] out of irregular, —, al, that 
deviates from the true order and method. 12 it is applied 
to words deviating from the common rules of inflection; and in aſtro- 
nomy, to the ſeemingly i motions of the planets. 

Axo'ua'ly Laie, Fr. anomatia, Lat.] an irregularity. This 
TT VIE on 2 

NOMALY [in grammar] an irregularity in the conjugation of verbe, 

or —_— nouns, 80 | 

Auonarr [with aſtrologers} an inequality in the motions of the 


| Anonauy [in aſtronomy] the diſtance of a p — . | 
— ere cooper. mop Penang iates 


A | a Plaue [in the new aſtronomy} is the 

| 
NOMALY of a t mean or equal 2 * 8 
the planet. 


area, which is under a certain line drawn from 
Mean AxoMaLY of the Sun or Planet [with aſtronomers] is an 
arch of the ecliptic, between the mean place of it, and its apogee. 
In the modern y it is the time wherein the planet n. oves from 
place or point of its orbit. 
The true AXOMALY of the Center [in aſtronomy] an arch of the 
zcdiac bounded by the true motion of the center of the new aftro- 
: NEmMy 3; 


A N 8 


Somme: it ie an arch of the eccentrie circle, included between the 
erhelion, and a right line. drawn through the center of the planet, 
perpendicular to the hne of the ad. 

rue or equated Axowarty [in aftronomy} is the angle at the ſun 
thich a planet's diſtance from the aphelion appears under; or it is 
tie angle of the area taken proportional to the ume in which the pla- 
net moves from the mean place to its aphelion. ; : 
 Ax2»*2LY of the Orbit [in aſtronomy] is the arch or diſtance of a 
planet from its aphelion. : 

Axoui029mtros {of s neg. ehe and gg, Gr. a particle] that 
u hich confifts of ſeveral and different particles. : 

Az0:10nno%:701'Dia, in natural hiftory, a genus of cryſtalline 
ſpars, of no determinate form, eaſily fiſſiſe. but cleaving more rea- 
dily in an horizontal, than in a perpendicular direction, their plates 
being compoted of irregular arrangements of ſhort and thick - 
boidal concretions. 

A'xomy [of dt. from a neg. and nyS., Gr. a law] breach 
or tranſgrefien of a law. If fin be good, it is no more fin, no 
anmy. Bramball. 3 f 

Axo's ¶ Junius imagines it to be an elliptical form of ſpeaking for 
in ore, that is, in cre minuce. Skinner derives it from a, near or 
near ; Minſhew from ox en, by and by] foon, quickly, ſometimes, 

nov and then, at other times; as, ever and anon. | 
A'xvoxis, in botany, reſtharrow, a genus of plants, the flower of 
which is payilionaccons, and its fruit a turgid villoſe pod, containing 
a few; kid Alike ſeeds. This genus belongs to the diadelphiade-can- 
dria claf: of Lirnæus, who calls it enn. | 

Axo'r1iv:r, archangel. or dead nettle, an herb. Lat. 75 

 Axo'xvyrtar,, or Axo'xvmous [ancnyme, Fr. anomimo, It. anony- 

my, Sp. an” ny; mas, Lat. of e ⁰ - from a priv. o. Gr. a 

name} ramelefs, or being without a name. Anonymous is the pro- 
w ord, 

2 x0%vmous Spirit [with chemiſts) a kind of ſpirit ha- may be 

ſ-paratel from tar, Ec. and feveral forts of wood, the ſame as neutral 

ur adiaphorous ſpirit. 

Axon n⁰ανs,e e [of anomymors] without a name. The edition 
comes out err n;mouſly. Swift. | 

Axonev1'1, or Axo'ntxy [aeg of a priv. and ep. Ec. Gr. deſire] 
a want of appetite, a loathing of food, cauſed by au ill d. ſpoſition 
of the ſtomach. 

Axo' rute [of an and other, from one, Sax. ] 1. One more, 2s 
being a new addition to a former number. A fourth—another yet? 


A ſeventh! S/ateſpeare. 2. Not the fame. We muſt find another 


riſe of government than that. Leeke. 3. Any one elſe. If one man fin 
agaiuſt another, the judge ſhall judge him. Somve/. 4. Not one's 
ſelf. A man can weep his ſorrows with another's eyes, when he has 
a»:ther heart beſides his own to ſhare his grief. South, 5. Quite dif- 
ferent. The foul when beaten from its ſtation, becomes quite ans- 
ever thing from what it was before. South. | 
* Ano'THERGaAINEs, of another fort, of a different kind. An ob- 
_ word. 1 might have azethergaires huſband than Dametas. 
idney. | 


Axo'Ta1reGUEss, of a different fort. It means the ſame as ano- 


thergaines in Sidney. Matters uſe to go in azothergueſs manner in thy 
time. Arbuthnet. 

A'xouT, a ſmall iſland in the Scha or that part of the 
fea of Denmark which has Norway on the north, Jutland on the 
weſt, Sweden on the eaſt, and the iſle of Zealand on the ſouth ; it 
lies in Lat. 56® 36*N. Long. 13* E. | 
Axs is ſet as an abbreviation of azſeer, (war, Dan. and Su. ori- 

ginally a word to which the Saxon, and from them we have added 
the Gothic particle and, Teut. ant. 

A'xsa, a river in Friuli in Italy, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
gulph of Venice. | | 5 85 

Alxsa, the handle ef a cup or other veſſel. Lat. 

Alus, or A'xsSes, [with aſtronomers] are thoſe apparently promi- 
nent parts of the ring of the planet Saturn, diſcovered in the opening 

ef it, and ſceming like handles to the body of the planet. | 

Ausa “ rED [an/atus, Lat.] having handles. 

1 a {mall town of France in the Lyonois, four leagues north 
_ of Lyons. | 
A*xscorTE [in ancient law books] the ſame as angild. | 
A'xseR [Lat. a gooſe, in aſtronomy] a ſtar of the fifth or ſixth 
W in the milky way, between the ſwan and eagle. 
AxskR NA [in botany] wild tanſy. | 


Axsia'xacrks, a people of Africa, in the weſtern part of the iſle 


of Madagaſcar. 


A'NsLo, a ſea-port town of Norway and Province of Aggerhuys, 


in Lat. 5% 30 N. Long. 10? 12“ E. 

A'xsrAach or OaxsPaACn, a city of Germany, and circle of Fran- 
conia, in Lat. 49® 22 N. Long. 10? 360. It is the capital of the 
marquiſate of Anſpach, of which family was the late queen Caroline. 

Axsrrsa'pks [of lanſa ſbex xada, It. i.e. a broken lance] in the 
French foot. ſoldiery, a fort of inſerior officers above common centi- 


nels, yet below — — 
AxsTRUTHER, * and Wefter, two royal 2 of Scotland, 
fituated on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the county of Fife, in Lat. 56? 


o W. Long. 2? 25 W. | 
An A'xswer [andppene, or anrpane, Sax.] 1. A reſponſe. Wha 
is ſaid in ſpeaking or writing, in return to a queſtion, or any other 
Poſition. 2. In law, a confutation of any charge exhibited againſt 
Ore. 

To Answer [the etymology is uncertain, the Saxons had 


SL ry but in another ſenſe, and the Dutch have antwoorden. 


»/en] to give an anſwer or reſponſe, to ſpeak in return to a queſ- 
tion; as, a»/aver theſe queſtions. Dryden. 2. To 5 in oppoſition; 
as, no man could arfwer him a word. St. Martleco. 3. To be ac- 
countable for, having commonly for before the matter or perſon to be 
accounted ; as, ſome men have ſinned, c. and muſt anſaver for not be- 
ing men. reren. 4. To give an account, with to; as, they cannot an- 
Fer to God or man. 5. To be correſpondent with, or ſuitable to; as, 
in water, face an/wereth to face. Proverbs. 6. To ſtand for ſomewhat 


* to be equivalent to ; as, money anſivereth all things. Eccigſi. 
A? 3» 


ANT 


ff 7, To (tif; nr demand or petition , 7 , 20 . + at 


the debt he owes. frre 8. To act upon recipiocally g a5, 4 
the firings axfecrr to thy noble hand? De. g. to tink , . 
Foſite or correlative to; a:, perfection and uſeſulreſ create love, d. 
which arfrer, on our admiration and defire. 7 . 18. 14 

proportion to. capons, which muſt be dangercus things, : 
they anν, . the bulk Ii ſo prodigious a pertvn. Sr. 5 To 
perform what is endeavoured or intended by an agent; az, chooſe 
objects the moſt likcly to a»/wer the ends of our charity. Atterba . 
12. To gratify or comply with; as, 


He dies that touches of this fruit, 
Till Land my affairs are arfwer'd. Shakeſpeare. 


13. To uce the deſired event, to ſucceed to expeRtation ; as, to 

her counſel the event arſirer'd. 14. To appear to any call, or au- 

thoritative ſummons, in which ſenſe, though ively, the follow- 

ing paſſage may be perhaps taken. Johnſen. I hou wert better in thy 

grave, than to en/cer with thy uncover'd body this extremity of the 
ies. Shakeſpeare. 15. To be over-againſt any thing: ac, 


Fire anſwers fire, and by their paly beams, 
Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. S*:kefpeare. 
16. To vindicate in a juſtifcatory way, with for. It made little im- 
on on me, but I cannot aner. for my family. Swift. 17. To be 
rity, for any perſon, action, or thing. | 

A'nSwERaBLE [of arferer] 1. That which may he anſwered. 
2. Obliged to anſiver to an accuſation ; accountable for or to. E 
chief of every kindred ſhould be a»/arerable and bound to bring fortn 
every one of that kindred, at all times to be juſtified. Sener. 3. Cor- 
reſpondent ; as, a likeneſs a hie in ſome features. Sidney, 4. 
7 hat has the fame relation to; as, it is not requiſite, that to every 
petition there ſhould be ſome arfarerable ſentence of thanks provided. 
Her fer. 5. Proporticnate ; as, add deeds to thy knowledge anſwe- 
rale. Nilo. 6. Suitable or ſuited. It is a»fererable to that which a 
great perſon himſelf profeſſeth. Bacon. 7. Equal: as, no kings whoſe 
means are anſieralle unto other mens deſires. Raleigh. 

A'nSWERABLENELS, quulity of being anſwerable. 

A*nSWERABLY, proportionably, ſuitably, correſpondently. 

A'x3wzrer [of an/wer] 1. He that anſwers or ſpeaks in returr 
to what has been ſpoken. 2. He that manages the controverſy a- 
gaink one that wrote firſt ; as, ignorance and malice in any writer 
gives his anſtoerer double work: Swift. | | 

A'vSWERJoBBER, he that makes a trade of writing anſwers. As- 
feeerjabbers have no conſcience. Swift. 

Avr [æmerx, Sax. which Junius imagines, not without probabili- 
ty, ſays Jobnſon., to have been firit contracted to ame, and then ſot:- 
ned to ant] an inſect fo called; an emet or piimire. The ant is an 
emblem of induſtry. . 

An'r [inſtead of and it, or and if it] as, an't pleaſe you. 

A'sTBEAR, a quadruped that fees on ants ; as, two forts of ta- 
manduas feed upon ants, which therefore are called in Englith ant - 
bears. Rey. Ny 

A:T-Y1LL, a liwle heap of earth, in form of a hill, thrown up by 
ants. | 
A'x ra, or A'uTe [with ancient orchitects] a ſquare column or pi- 


laſter placed at the corners of the wa'l: of temples, &c. 


Axra ſin raphy] a little city, with a harbour on the coaſt of 
Guinea in 4 | 
 AxTaCHATES, a precious ſtone of the agate kind, which being 
burnt, ſends forth a fcent of myrrh. | 

AxTa'civa [q. d. anti acida, i. e. againſt acids} certain things 
which deſtroy acidity. | | 


 AxTa'"comnsT [antagenifle, Fr. of antagoni/ta, Lat. of — 


of arn,, againſt. and aywice, Gr. to ſtrive] 1. One that ſtrives for the 


maſtery, and to outvie another; an adveriary. 2. A diſputant who 
oppoſes another in arguing. It implies generally a perſonal and par- 
ticular oppoſition. Febn/or. : 

AxTacoxisT, or AxTacont'sTa [with anatomiſts] a muſcle that 
has an oppoſite ſituation to another, or a contrary function, as the ad- 
ductor of the cubitus, which ferves to pull the arm back, and the 
abductor that ſtretches it out. 

Axra'Loics [of am, againſt, and 
good for aſſuaging pain. | 

AxTana'CLasts [ara ka,. of airs and azxxtay, Gr. to ſtrike 
back again] a reflecting or beating back. PTR | 

AxTanacLass [in rhetorick] 1. A figure, when a word ſpol:e 1 
in one ſenſe is handſomely turned to another. In youth learn 
ſome craft, that in old age thou may il live without craft ; where the 


ay, Gr. pain] melicines 


firſt craft denotes ſome lawful occupation, and the ſecond deceit. 


2. It is alſo a returning to the matter at the end of a long parentheſi.; 
as, Hall that hand (which aſter performing ſuch noble feats in de 
fence of my king and country) foal! that Bund, I ſay. 

AxTaxaco'ct { 2rravaywyn, Of arri againſt, and eywy;, Gr. a lead- 
er] properly a going forth to mect an enemy; alſo a producing 0: 
the contrary fade. 

AnxTaxaGcoce [with rhetoricians, &c.] a figure when the orator 
not being able to anſwer the accuſation of an adveriary, return, the 
charge, by loading him with the fame crime. 

Axrarnsobt'slaex [of ai, againſt, and a pg, Gr. venerc:! | 
anti · venereal; a term applied to ſuch medicaments z: cool or ec - 
guiſh venereal deſires. f 

Ax rar UNO rtcEs [of amr, ago2infl, and apts, Gr. Venus] 
medicines efficacious againſt the venereal diſeaſe. 

AnTa'rocya [of amr and azxn, Gr.] the counter-part of 1 
deed or writing; a counter-bond. | 

Ax raro'bosis [arranodeorg, of arms, againſt, av, from, and ,- 
js, Gr. to give] a returning or paying on the other fide, or by 
Axrarobosis [with rhetoricians] the counter. part or Clauſe of 2 
ſimilitude anſwering to the former ; as the ground is improved by til- 
lage, ſo is the mind by good diſcipline. ls 

AnTAPOPLE'CTICK, or ANTIAPOPLECTIC [of are, againſt, and 


. Ir. apainſt an apoplexy. 
arnανννe, Gr.) good again OY plexy 8 


the flood, Lat.] 1. 
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Form tins, r. ertardlicus, Lat. with aftrono- 


ge, ainſt, and A grief, Gr. what relates 
\ 4 ee 
; , and Zedaxrir-t, what relate: *0 

. Gr.) remecies againſt the phthiſic or ſhort- 


te comneotiton of Englimm words, ſignißies, as in 


„ (unto ada, Lat.] paſt a. 

ex (of ame and ambaiatio, from amt ule, to walk] 

; "By | 
n [trom ente, before, and crde, to go] to go before. 
„ie ot die world did not long artecede its motion. Sir Mat- 
ale. 

rc Fantecedert, I. at.] act or ſtate of going beſore; 2s, 
1 neeeiiorty is a pre exiſtence of the ſimple bodies, and an 
ce Of their conſtitution, preceding the exiſtence of mixed bo- 
die. Ini. : 

AxTreepetcr ſwith aftronomers)] is wacn à planet appears to 
move conrary to the uſual courſe or order of the figns of the zodiac, 
r 1: faid tobe in artecedence, or artriedentio, as When it more from 
Juavrus to Artes; but if it moves from Aries to Taurus, and fo to Ge- 
mini, they ſay it gocs in cr. Or cenfſequentia. 

ArTrceorxT, 00). [Fr. anterrdente, It. and Sp. antecedert, Lat.] 
foregoing, going before in time ; hut precedent is generally uſed with 
regard to time and place, having ? btore the thing that follows. 

AXTECESDENT fob. [ with 5: ommarians] a word to which the rela- 
tire refers, as the man who ſp e's, 

AzTECEDENT [with logiciin ? 15 the firſt propoſition of an en- 
thymeme, or a ſvNoy:fm that confilts but of tuo members; as. if 
there he no fire, there will he no ne: the firſt part of theſe propo 
tions, or that wherein the condition is contrmed, is called the ante- 
ccd. the other is called the conſenconts I att. 

Arrrethidr Decrcc, a decree preceding ſome other decree, or 
ſome :ction of the creature, or the provifton of that action. 

Ar 1=crDext of the Ratio [ with mathematicians] is the firſt term 
„ compariſon in a proporti n. or that which is compared to another: 
thus if the ratio or proportion were of B to C, or 8 to 16, Bor 8 is 
tile antecedent, and C or 16 the conſequent. 

recti [with phyſicians] thote figns or ſymptoms of diſ- 
der that are ohſcrwed before a dilcaſe. | 


AXTECEDENTIA {in aftronomyv] when a planet appears to move 
voitward, contrary to the order or Couric of the fign:, is is ſaid to 


mi ve in ertecedentia. ä 
AxTECEPENTLY {Of artectdint] the fate of going before, in a 
> oviews manner. | 
\n1zCr'SS0R T e re, It. ante ger, Lat.] one who goes be- 
fore, or leads another. | 


ANTECHASTIYER, or AxTICUANBTR [antichanbre, Fr. anticamera, 
It. antecemara, Sp. of ante camerc, Lat.] an outer chamber before 
de principal chamber of an apartment, where ſervants wait, and 


$21 ers Kay, til the perion is at le iſure to whom they would ſpeak ; 
ti genariliy wiitten, but improperly, antichamber. | 
ANTECU R577, a forerunner. Lat. | 
AvTroAatre [auiidutc, Fr. antidata, It.] an older date than ought 


4 bc. 


To AxTroati fantidatare, It. of antedater, Fr. from ante, before, 
21 data, the ſup. of de, Lat. to give] 1. To date a letter, bond, or 
other writing betore the real time, in order to give it a fictitious anti- 
gaitr, Wüt thou then azzedate lome new made vow. Donne. 2. Lo 
take before the due time. 15 : 

Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliſs above. Poe. 


Arrrrrruvian of ante, before, and diluTium, 
xiſting before the deluge ; as, the antediluvian 

carth. 2. Pertaining to things that exiſted before Noah's flood ; as the 

anteutludian chronology. | ED 

AxTEv:lu'viaxs [antedilumiani, Lat.] thoſe generations from 
Adam that were before Noah's flood; and e contra, the deſcendants 
om Noah are called poſtdiluvians. 

AxTED!LU'viax EARTH, is the earth that was, before it was de- 
firoved by the food, and which the ingenious and learned Dr. Thomas 
Burnet conceives to have been very different from ours in form, con- 
Nitution, figure, and ſituation, that it was round, ſmooth, even, and 
uniform. | . | 

But Dr. Woodward, on the contrary, in his Natural Hiſtery of the 
Earth, undertakes to prove, | 

1. hat the face of the earth was not, as Dr. Burnet imagines, 
ſmooth, even, and uniform, but, as it now is, unequal, dillinguiſhed 
into mountains and dale, and having a ſea, lakes, and rivers; that 
the ſea was then ſalt as ours is; that it was then ſubject to tides, and 
poſieſied nearly the ſame ſpace that it now does; that the antediluvian 
earth was tacked wit animals, metals, minerals, Wc. that it had the 
ſime poſition with roſpect to th ſun that our earth now hath, and that 
ef conſequence there was the fame ſueceſſion of weather, and the 
ſame viciſſtudes of ſeaſons that are at preſent. | 

Avr co, one of the Caribbee iſlands in the Atlantic or American 
Ocean, ſituated in Lat. 157 30 N. Lens. 629 W. it is about 20ugiles 
eng., and as mant bron !. 


Anrriuz amn Fin da times) an oath which the accuſer was 
hliged to take before tral, to proſecute the accuſed, and that the 
conted was obliged to make çatn on the very day he was to undergo 
n dal, that he was mrocent of the fact which he Was charged 


| 
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with, If the nrenſer failed, the criminal was ſet at liberty; if te 
accuſed, he ws ieppoſed to be guilty. 

rtr the etymology is uncertain. 7obrfon] an animal c: the 
goat K nd, of w hich tuere are three Known ſpecies - but that generally 
known by this name is the gazclla africana [treplicheros Plinii: its 
horns are Tender and erect, they are black, tranſverſely radiatce, a:. 
tied into the appearance of ii iral lincs ; tho theſe are in reality fo 
many annulur circles, they are, toward the middle, bent a little ouz- 
warde, and thence they turn in agrin, repreſenting, in ſome meaſure, 
the ancient hir. Sce Plate J. Fig. 10. 

Av tert aan [from arte, before, and lumen. light] lights 
that precede auy tun. 16 i tumeumes, by miltare, written Ax TIL 
MINARIES. 

Arturia {antemertfiant, It. ontemeridianus, of ate, before, 
and meridies, the noon, Lat.) pertuning to the tune belore zu. -d 
CT noon. | | 
—AxTENE THC {of al, and murrie:;, from rw, to vomit, G. 
medicines again vomiting, and that have the power to calm the 
ſtomach. 

AxTexc zo ixt [of ante, before, and dt,. Lat. of mundac, 
the world] thut which was before the beginning or c:catiun of te 
world. | 

Avrrexpiixts [of dri, againſt, and ret, to ſhow, Gr.] a 
contrary indication, fign, or ſymptom of a diſcaſe, torbidding that to 
be uſed which before ſeemed to be proper by a former indication. 

AxTENICEXE [Lat. of ante, before, and xine, i. e. what belongs 
to the city of Nice, where the firſt general council was held} a term 
by which the primitive Chriftians, and indeed any rite, doclrine cr 
thing relative to <hurch-hiſtory, in being before the Nicene council. 
mav be denominated. 

AxTExu werr {of etc, Lat. before, and ueber] any number 
that goes before another. / | | 
 AxmTrracuiyxTa, or AxNtIPAGHE NTA [Witt ancient architect: 
the jaumbe of a door, the lintels of a window. | 

Ax'tizvasr [antipaſte, It. of arte, before, and pafus, Lat. fed] a 
foretaſs, ſometimg taken before the due time. Were we to expect our 
bits only in ſatiating our apprenes, it might be reaſonable, by tre- 
quent ange, to EXE Our guit for that profuſe perpetual meal. De- 
cay of Pity. | 
— AxTevexr tain, or AxTiPrxt;r [with grammarians] the 


third ſyll bie of a wore from the end, or the lat ij llable but two. 


Axrkrii ric {of n, and wird, What relates to the 
epilepſy, Gr.] remed:e> againtt the epilepſy, or falling ſickneis: of 
the lame kind of etymology ate anti-bhydropic, anti-ketuc, Wc. 

To A'x1zroxt {az p11, Lat. ] to put or fet one thing before an- 
other. 

ANTEPREDI Ca MENT: [with logicians] certain previous matters ne- 
ceſſary to be known betore hand, in order to the better underſtanding 
or a more cleur and caly apprekenhon of the doGrine of predica- 
ments or categorics, as definitions of univocal, equivocal, and de- 
monſtrative terms. 

AxTE'rIDES {amrnzc.;, Gr.] a name given by ancient architects to 
buttreſles againſt walls, to bear up the building. | 
_ AxT%#'a10R, or AxXTERIOUR | anterieur, Fr. anteriore, Tt. of ante- 
rior, Sp. aud Lat. } that which goes before another in reſpect of place 
or time. | | | 

AxTer1O'rITY [antericrita, Sp. erteriorite, Fr. of Lat.] priority 
of tine or place. | 

A'sTEROs, the beſt fort of amethyſt, a precious ſtone. | 
1 (in huſbandry] the foremoſt or uttermoſt ranks of vines. 

t. | | 

Axrrs [with architects] pillars or vaſt great tones ſet to underprop 
the front of a building, alſo thoſe ſquare pilaſters which anciently were 
placed at the corners of the walls of temples. | ER: 

AxTE'<TaTURE [in fortification} a ſmall retrenchment made of 
paliſadoes, or ſacks of earth ſet up in haſte, in order to diſpute the 
remainder of a piece of ground, part of which hath been already 
gained by the enemy. | 

A'xTESTOMACH ante, Lat. before, and fomach] a bag that leads 
into the ſtomach. In birds the meat is immediately ſwallowed into a 
kind of anteiomach. Ray. | | 

 AxTEvizei'iias [in huſbandry] an appellation giren by Mr. Tull 
to his new method of ud ara Yan — a p | 

AxTit box [arvicar, Gr.] a kind of medlar-trec, which bears a 
ſlower like that of an almond-tree, and a delicious fruit. 5 
Axrurlix [of ami and , Gr. the extreme border of the car] 
the protuberance or knob of the car, or the inner circle of the auricle, 
_ thus on account of its oppoſition to the outer circle, called the 

clix. x 

AxTHELMI'NT1CS [of am and mw, Gr. a worm] medicines 
which deftroy worms in human bodies. 

A'xTueM [artienne, Fr. anthena, It. 9. of arms and vwn;, Gr. a 
bymn] a ſacred ſong, performed in a cathedral, Sc. by the chorikters, 
divided into two chorus's, who ſing alternately ; and hence the nume 
anthem, which ſhould rather be written anthym. | 

Axrukuis [aJqs, Gr.] the herb camomile. | 

A'STUER x = ce / thoie little tufts or knobs which grow on 
the tops of the ſtamina of flowers. 

AxTHEsSPHORYT'A [of aeg, a flower, of ug, into, and Grew, Gr. to 
carry] a feſtival celebrated in Sicily in honour of Proſerpine, in me- 
mory ot the goddeſs being forced away by Pluto, while ſhe was gather- 
ing flowers in the fields. | 

AxTHESTE'RIA [eng, of a:%G, Gr. a lower] a fellival celc- 
brated by the Athenians in honour of Bacchus. 

AxTHOLO'GioN, a church book; alſo a breviary or maſs book, 
with the offices to Chriſt, the Virgin Mary, ſaints, and martyrs. Sce 
AxSTHOLOGY. 

Ax rauer [alnoma, of and, /a flower, and yw, to ſpeal:, 
and in the middle voice to ſelect, or gather, Gr.] 1. A treatite ©: 

Nowers, or a collection of flowers. 2. A collection of devotions in che 
Greek church. 3. A collection of poems or epigrams. 

Azruonaxta [of aeg, a Nower, ard nana, Gr. madneſ-] an 
expenſive and extravagant fondneſs for curious flow ers, ſo as to give 

— 
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ten or ũſteen pounds flerling for a fine tulip root, which was once the 
toible of ſome floriſts. 

St. AxTwoxY's Fire. See Ea xvsTYrT As. 

Axruoxx. or Knights of St. Ax rox v, à military order inftituted 
by Albert, duke of Bavaria, Holland, and Zealand, when he de- 
ligned to make war againſt the Turks, in 1382: the knights wore a 
collar of gold made in form of a hermit's girdle, from which hung a 
{tick cut like a crutch, with a little bell, as they are repreſented in St. 
Anthony's pictures. 

AxTroPuY'LLs {in botany] a large ſort of cloves. 

AxTno'ra, or AxnTi'THora [in botany] the plant healing-wolf's 
bane, a ſpecies of aconite. See AcoxtTE. 


Ax'Tnos [»9S., Gr.] a flower, but appropriated by way of ex- 
cellency, to roſemary flowers. 

AxTHRACITEs [of aas, Gr, ] a precious ſtone in which appears 
as it were ſparks of fire. 

AxTaRraco's1s [gar e. of gat, Gr. a _ a diſtemper in 
the eyes cauſed by a corroſive ulcer, accompanied with a general ſwel- 
ling of the parts about the eye. Bruno defines it to be a carbuncle 
ofcs in the bulb of the eye, or on the eyelid. | 

AxTHra'COTHEI'OSALENT TRUM [of ada, a coal, Swuo, ſulphur, 
. falt, and we, nitre. Gr.] all the ingredients of gunpowder. 

ANTHRAX [a8 
reno. 


a diſcou· ſe, a deſcription of a man's body; the doctrine of anatomy. 
AxTuro0P0"LoGY [in theology] a way of ſpeaking of God after 
the manaer of men, by attributing to him human parts, as hands, 
eyes, Ec. 
6 — [of eres, and pau, divination, Gr.] di- 
— perſor med by the 2 the viſcera of à deceaſed per- 
MN. | 
AxTnRROPOME'TRIA [of arJ;wwe;, and frre, Cr. to meaſure] the 
conſideration of a man anatomically. 
AxTHROPOMORPHI'TICAL, Of or pertaiuing to Anthropomorphites. 
AxTH1RoP0:to'aPHITES [a- rat, Of avS;um2;, and woos, 
Gr. form] ſome miſtaken Chriſtians, ſo called, in the 5th century, 
u ho attributed to God the figure of a man. 


Axrnaorouokrnus [eh, Gr.] the mandrake, a kind 
of plant. 5 


AxTuroro'raTHY [aJguroratun, Of a3jurd, and 23S, Gr. 
paſſion] the affections and — of man. 


AnTHROPO'PHAGI [arSowwaoPays;, of rere, a man, and pa- 
vn, Gr. to eat] men-eaters, cannibals or ſavages who cat man's 


The cannibals that cach other eat, 
| The Anthrop:phagi. Shakeſpeare. 17 5 
AxrnROTOrAXIAx, a formidable word coined by Shakefpear 
from anthropophagi. Go knock and call; he'll ſpeak like an anchro- 
Fophaginian unto thee. Shakeſpeare. 1 
AxTHROPO'PHAGY, the act of eating man's fleſh. 


AxrnRoro'sorur [of re, a man, and cpi, 6 
Gr.] the knowledge of the nature of man. | 


Axruuu, [in botany] a name uſed in ſome ancient writers for the 
epithymum. : 


Axrurrxo'ries [of m, againſt, and vv., Gr. ſleep] medi 


cines that prevent ſleep, or are efficacious againſt lethargy. 
 AxTuHYPocuoxpri'aca [of m, and vwroxaJuar®., Gr. hypo- 
chondriac] medicines 28 againſt diſeaſes of the hy pochondria. 

Ax ruvro'r nos ſ(œdvropde 
= object ions and inſinuations that an adverſary may make, are fairly 
Axt [a Greek prepoſition] in the compoſition of Engliſh words, 
ſignifies againft, or inflead. 

A'sT1 [in affairs of literature] pieces written by way of anſwer to 
others, whoſe names are commonly annexed to the ar7;. | 
Axial [of am, Gr. againſt, and acidus, Lat.] that which is con- 

to acidity, alkaline. ns | 


xTYapes [«-mak, Gr. the tonſils] che glandules or kernel 
uſually called the almonds of the ears; alſo an intlammation in thoſe 


parts. | 


AnTiaDia'enonsTs [of am. and akapopo;, of a priv. and Ja- 


Pia, Gr. to differ] thoſe who are oppoſite to the adiaphoriſts. | 
ANTIAPHRODI'TICKS [of am, prob rn, Venus, Gr.] remedies 


I the heat of luſt. | 
XTIARTHRI TICKS [of ar, and ag, the g Gr. of a;9;, 
a joint] remedies . the 2 _ ke 


A II [of a, and #oJua, Gr.] remedies againſt 


AxT1ax10'maT15M [of dri, and &pz, Gr.] that which oppoſes 
or 2 any known axiom. | 

AxTipa'ccavs [in ancient poetry] a foot that has the two firſt 
ſyllables long, and — third 1223 | 

ARTIBALLO'MENA [of au, and ga, to caſt, Gr.] medicines that 
are of ſimilar powers, and which conſequently may be caſt, or ſubſti- 
tuted one for another. Blanc. | 

ANTIBES, a ſea. port town of Provence in France, ſituated on the 
Mediterranean, in Lat. 43* 40 N. Long. 7 E. | | 

AxTicacne'cTics [of am — 4 an ill diſpoſition, of ze- 
*., bad, and «x, to have, Gr.] remedies for correcting the ill diſpo- 
_ of the blood. | 

NTICA'RDIUM (ares, of ah, againſt, and ug, the heart, 

Gr.] the pit of the ſlomach, or heart- pit. 


A'xTICHAMBER. Sec ANTECHAMBER. 
A'xTicueir [of arr, inftead of, and ig, the hand, Gr.] the 
—— becauſe it is of as much uſe as the reſt of the 


Axricuaz'sis Carrixgneig, of axe, to give in turn ſomething 
to be uſed, Gr. in the civil law] a — — convention — 
the debtor and the creditor, as to a loan of money upon a mortgage or 
pawn. 


A'NTICURT [antechriſt, Fr, anticriſta, It. antechrifto, Sp. anti- 


„ Gr.] a live coal; a carbuncle, Cafe! | 
AxTnrorPo'Locy [of 3;uzs;, a man, and ay, to diſcourſe, Gr.] 


- tick in the world. 


a, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, in which 
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cliffs, Lat. of arrixg:ro;, of arr, again, and X:ivo;, Chril, Gr ] 
1. Onz who is an adveriary to Chritt, a ſeducer; one who puts himfelt 
in the room and ftead of Chriſt. 2. A term applied in St. John's 
writing to the firſt corrupters of the chriſtian ſaitn in general; and by 
way of eminence to ſuch as, with Cerinthus, explained .way a true 
and proper incarnation of the ſon of God. Febr. Epiſt I. c. 2. v. 18. 
c. 4. v. 3. c. 2. v. 22. See CERINTHIANS. 

AxTICURI'STIAN [articlecticn, Fr. articriſiiann, It. of antichri- 
flianzs, Lat.] of or pertaining to Antichriſt, oppoſite or controry to 
chriltianity ; as, theſe miniſters the world would make aztic5-,.:ar, 
and fo deprive them of heaven. South. 

Axrienkt'sriaxisu [ antichrifiiani/me, Fr. antichriflianiſmar, Bard. 
Lat.] the principles or practices of Antichriſt. oppoſition or contra- 
niety to chriſtianity. Have we not ſeen many whoſe opinions have 
2 upon one another the brand of aztic{ri/iiani/in * Decay of 

tety. 

AxzTrenarisTriAxITY, or AsNTICHRISTIANSxES: [of adi, againſt, and 
XI., Chritt, (Cr. ] oppoſiteneſs, or contraricty do the doctrine of 
Chriſt, or the principles, c. of Chriſtians. Sce Axttiecngisr. 

AxTICnO'L1Ca, or ANTICO'LICA [of aππ m, of as and x:, 
choler, Gr.] remedies againſi the cholic. 

Axrzieuxo'xisu [afoxrmop 3, of ail, and x-. O. time] a falſe 
chronology, or chronicling; contcariety to the true order of tine. 

AXTICHTHONES (eib, againſt, and x., the carch, Gr.] thoſ: 
people which inhabited countries oppolite io each other. I he fame as 
antipodes, | | 

To Axri'cirart [anticifer, Fr. anticipar, Sp. and It. an · ic. pa, 
Lat.] 1. To take up before hand, or before the time, at which a tlung 
might have been duly had. I have anticipated already, and tal: en vn 
from Boccace before I come to him. Dryden. 2. To ſoreſtal. to pre- 
vent one that comes aſter from taking a thing. God has taken chre 
to antici ate and prevent every man, to draw him early into Nie 
church. Hammond. 3. To have a foretaſle or previous impreſſion ? 
ſomething” that is not yet; as, to anticizate the happineſꝭ of heaven 9. 
pairs of hell. 4. To preclude or prevent any thizg by Repping in be- 
fſo:cit; as, I will. not anticiparte-the counſel of my betters. = 

AxTiciea'Tion [Fr. anticifazione, It. of anticipatio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of taking up a thing before its proper time. 2. Foretaite, or pre- 
vious —— of a thing tha: is not yer, as if it really were; as, 1 
tate happineſs by anticipation and ibrethouglit. 3. An opinion iin 
planted as if by nature or inſlinct. | 

AxTticx [antique, Fr. antico, It. and Sp. antiguc, Port. probably ct 
entiquu:, old, Lat.] ridiculouſly wild, odd; as, an artick face or pel- 
ture, and an antict ſight, or ſhow. | 

An Axricx, a buffoon, he that plays tricks ; as, he's the verieſt an 


AxTicx, or Axricx irt [with painters and carvers] an odd ap- 
pearance, a device of ſeveral odd figures or ſhapes of men, bcalts, flow- 


ers, Sc. formed rudely one out of another, according to the fancy ot 


the artiſt, affording a grateful variety to the eye of the beholder; as, 


A work of rich entail and curious mold, 


Woren with anticks and wild imagery. Spencer. 


To dere Axricks, is to dance after an odd manner, making ridicu- 
lous geſtures. 1 | 

ToAxTick ; to make antick or odd; as, mine own tongue ſplits what 
it ſpeaks ; the wild diſguiſe hath almoſt ancickr us all. Shakeſpeare. 

A'xTicxLY [of antick] in an antick way, with fantaſtical geſtures 
and whimſical poſlures. Go aztickly, and ſhew an outward hidcouſ- 
nefs. Shakeſprove. 

AxTicx#'xrox, or Axricxx'utvu [of as, and x24, the great 
bone of the leg. Gr.] the fore part of the leg. 5 

AxTicLi'vax (ef am, againſt, and E, a lader, gradation, 
aſcent, Gr. ] a figure, ſays Addifon, unknown to tlie ancients, where 
the laſt part of a ſentence, inftend of riling, falls lower than the firſt. 
As if we ſhould inv ert the order of ideas in that verſe of V irgil's, | 

Are ciere viras, martemque a cerndere ants. 


Or in theſe of Addiſon : 


The growth of meadows, and the pride of fields, 
The ſood of armies, and ſupf ort of wars, | 
Rides in the whirlwind, and dirccts the ftorm, 


Which I the rather mention, as thei: excellent lines are molt injult- 


_ cioully produced in the ar? , finding, 25 fo many inſtances of that 


very fault. | 

— DOIN [of ad, Gr. and corvn!five] that which is good 
againſt a convulſion ; as, an 2nt-convaiſeue medicine. 

A'NTicor [of asl. _ and cer. the hcart, Lat. with horſe doc- 
tors] a dangerous diſeaſe in horſes, being a preternatural ſwelling © a 
round figure, occaſioned by a ſanguine and bilious humour, and ap- 
pearing in a horſe's breaft oppoſite to his heart, whence the name 4 
ticor. It may kill a horſe unleſs it be brought to a ſuppuration by pry 
per remedies. | 

AxTico's rs, an American iſland, ſituated before the mouth of to 
river St. Lawrence in Lat. 40% 52 N. Long: 64* W. 

Axricov'xTiEA [of ach, Gr. againſt, and ccurtier] an oppoſer of th. 
court and their meaſures. 

AxTiva'cTYLus {of ai, and SaxtvASs, Gr.] a foct in verſe con 
trary to a daQyl, conſiſting of the two firſt ſyNavles ſoit, and rhe |. 
long, as Pictas. ; 

„ IAEA [of adi, and d. p, to differ, Gr. ] thote n0 
are oppoſite to the diaphoriſts. = 
 AxTIicowa'tiaxs * di. or ni. and Mary ſueh pericns 
who are againſt, or ſpeak againſt the Virgin Mary, atterting tat 52 
had ſeveral children bv Joſeph. i | : 3 

AxTipr'xica [of «fs, and Juen, a whirlwind. Gr.] remedies agguinft 
dizzmeſs in the head. — a 

Ax rio“ rAL {of antidte] having the power ot an amtigor? 
cious againſt poiſon or infection. I hat bezoar 15 ,eã, t, 
not deny. Brown's Vugar Errors. ; EP 

A'xTIiore [Fr. antidets, Tt. and Sp. artidetue, Lat. 4. of 
an and 4s, Gr to give] a remedy againit deadh Poe, a Cullkct- 


Ar- 


„ eſuca- 


we {hail 


_ poiſon. 


N T 
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hl Ind e:: THAT (, ] rae 1:cantes duet 
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, G..; remedies that ſtop vomit- 
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* * * . . 
4:0 ehcacious avant. tt 


AzSTren res [ol 2G and re et 
ing. Sce F. u : : ? = — — . . WP 

Arlt ritt ers [off anti; Gr.] remedies againſt the epi- 
teply or fallins-ttck 305. voce Artis. f 

Nitrit rie Furt [in piracy] a ſpirit drawn from human 
full mixed with an tau onanity of the ſpi:i: of wine, in which opium 
has bren difolreg. : ; 4 a 

Arie arts (of 4h, Gr. aprirſt, and febritcs, of fetris, Lat. 2 
1 er! beine Lot d again * ſexer; ds, antifebrile maodcine-. 

4 " « * * * N | 
Aero, the name ot two cities, One in Epirus, now called 


AYTIHE CHICS [of x5 an TITITN ot 7, Gr. to have} meCicines 


t petre. 
— [of £5 and vf v.. Gr. ſleep] medica- 
ments that hinder licep. 3 
AzTIHYPOCuo'xDRIACs [of ar, againſt, and Mur N., Gr. 
yy pochondriac] remedies againſt melancholy. Sce Hyyocuss- 
1 lac. 
AxTIAYSTE'RICS [of am and rf, Gr. ] remedies againſt hy- 
eric paſſions, or fits of the mother. | 
AxTILECO "MESA [aig wr, Or.] contradictions. 
4 AxTiLo'pv1uM [of af, againſt, and 5. See, Gr. a lobe] the bottom of 
the car. | 


AxTILoruica [of ail, again, and azu:;, Gr. the peſtilence] 
medicines againſt the plague. | 

AxT1Lo'GariTHM [aaa f Aeg, of ach, againſt, and Myzp ops, 
Gr. a logarithm} is the complement of the logarithm of any fign, tan- 
gent, or ſecant, to the logarithm of go degrees. See LoGariTHM. 

AxTrLocy [«fyiz, of «7%, againt, and , Gr. to ſpeak] a 
contradiction between any words and patiages in an author. 

A'xTiLOPEt, a kind ot deer. Sc! AxNTEHOPE. 
 Az1t'Loqut>r {antidoguas, bot. of a, Gr. and [aquer, Lat. to 
ſpcak] a comradictor. 


AxTrr x514, 2 ſort of conſecrated table-cloth, occaſionally uſed 


in the Gree): church. in hea of 2 proper altar. 
AxTrut iRICat [of « and hug, of pipe, Gr. meaſure} con- 
trary tothe rules of metre dr verſe. . 
Axriut kA [ju of af, inftead, and wrro;, Gr. a part] a 
f gure in rhetoric, when one part of ſpeech is put for another. 
ANTIMETA BOLE J A AES, of as, agaiaſt, and ui aH, 
Cr. to tranſpoſe] 2 rhetorical figure, where there is a change of words 
in the ſame ſentence, into a different tenſe, perſon or calc ; as, ror 
iv it edam, ſed ei nt a:inamn. | 
AxTiitTacrats [of afs and plzraci;, Gr. a mutation] a tran- 
 fliting or changing to the contrary part. 
AvTI220XARCKICAL, or AXTIrioONancnlal [of ash and Re - 
, Of p4::5-, alone, and an, dominion} that is againſt monarchy or 
kingly government. 


AzTiIwoNA'RCncaltrss [of ai and waz; Gr.] the quality 


of being an enemy to government by a ſingle perſon. 
AxTrwo'xrals [of aztimony] preparations of antimony, or ſuch 
medicines wherein antimony is the batis or principal ingredient. 

Axrimory [artizoine, Fr. Baſil Valeatine, a German monk, 
having thrown ſome antimony to the hogs, obſerved that, after it had 
purged them heartily, they immediately fattened, and therefore he 

_ imagined his fellow monks would be the better for a like doſe. The 
experiment howerer ſucceeded fo ill, that they all died. Thence for- 
ward the medicine was called antimoire or antimant. Anutimonio, It. 
and Sp. antimonium, Lat.] a mineral which conſiſts of a ſulphur like 
common brimſtone, 2nd of a ſubitance that comes near that of metals. 
Alchymiils call it the red lion, becauſe it turns red, and alſo the philo- 
fopher's wolf, becauſe jt conſumes all metals except gold ; or, as others 
define it, a ſemi-· metal, being a ſoſſil glebe, compoled of ſome unde- 
termined metal, combined with a ſulphureous and ſtony ſubſtance. It 
conhiſts of three different parts: 1. Common ſulphur. 2. Sulphur 
which in the fire vie!ds a poiſonous ſmoke, and re metals friable. 
3. Metal, tho' of what kind is not certainly known. The third cha- 
racter denotes gold at bottom, and a corroſive acid at the top. It is 


found in all mines of metal, but eſpecially thoſe of filver and lead: that 


in gold mines is reckoned the beit. It is found in clods of ſeveral 
nzes, nearly reſembling black lead. Its texture is full of little ſhinin 
Vins or threads like needles, brittle as glaſs. Sometimes veins of a — 
or golden colour are intermixed. which is called male antimony, that 
without them being denominated female antimony. When dug out of 
the earth, it is put into large crucibles, fuſed by a violent fire, and 
then poured into cones, which make the crude antimony of the ſhops. 
It deſtroys and diſſipates all metals fuſed with it, except gold, and is 
therefore uſeful in 2 It is a common ingredient in burning 
concaves, ſerving to give them a finer poliſh. It makes a part in bell- 
metal. and renders the ſound more clear. It is mingled with tin, to 
make it more hard, white, and ſound, and alſo with lead in the caſlin 
of printers letters, to render them more {moth and firm. In pharmacy 
it is uſed under various forms, chiefly as an emetic. Chambers. 

Calx 4 or Ceruſe of AxTixioxY, is a white powder 
produced of the regulus, diſtilled with ſpirits of nitre in a ſand fur- 

nace 


Cinnabar of Ax TIuOx x, is of a mixture of ſulphur, mer- 
cury, and antimony, ſublimed in a luted bolt head, and a naked fire. 

Crocus Ax TIMO x, or Liver of ASTIMOxY. See Crocus MET al.- 
LORUM. 

Butter of Ax Tux Y, a white, gummous liquor, prepared either 
crude, or regulus of antimony, 1— ee — 3 
mixed, and diſtilled by a gentle heat. 

Golden Sulphur of Ax TiO v. or Precipitate of AnTIMOSY, is pre- 
pared from the ſcoria, ariſing in preparing the regulus, by boiling, 
tltration, and adding diltill;d vinegar, Be 


ruinous condition, ſituated on the river Orantes. 


ſtead, and x 


ANT 


Meagifer: fArTrIGy, i a yellowiſh pow der prepared er cite 
antimony, Gp ctted in 074 regia, Which become, zn lid wal... , 
by many repeated ablution> in water. 

Crude Avro, is the naive mineral antimony, melted du. A, 
and caſt into cones; called alſo Auf in fabftonce. 

Prepared Ax t1Moxy, is that which has paiſed under ſome che: u, 
— by which the nature and pom ers of it have been altered 2 
abated. Fe 

Regulus of Ari Y, 2 erous, metallic powder, which, upon 
2 ſe the _—w— crude ſtate, Luk, © the — 
leaving the ſcoria or impurities on the top. 

Glajs of AXTwaoxy, is the crude antimony ground cad calcined! 
by a very rehement fire, in an earthen crucibie, till it l:aves off fu- 
ming, and then vitrificd in a wind furnace. 

Fiawers of AxTrzoxY, arc the volatile part: that ftic!: to the ſabli. 
ming pot, after having been pulveriſed and ſublimed in aludels. 

Axriuo'xivu Diaphoreticum [with chemilts] a medicine prepared 
of one part of antimony and three of ſalt· petre, pulveriſed and detonated 
together, ſo that the ſulphurs being fixed by the ſalt-petre, are hin- 
dered from operating any other way, but by ſweat. 

AxTivo'xrum Medicamentoſum [with chemi!ls] a compoſition of 
five ounces of antimony, four ounces of ſalt-petre, and one ounce of 
ſalr of tartar, fluxed together into a regulus, which is afterwards pul- 
veriſed and waſhed. | 

Axriuoxivx — chemiſts] is a compoſition of 

parts of antimony and ſal armoniac, ſublimed together thrice ; 
ter which, it is waſhed wich diſlilled vinegar to get out the (alt. 

AxTixEPnrtT1Cs [of ah and n;hee;, Gr. what relates to a kid- 
nez] medicines good againſt diſeaſes of the reins and kiuneys. | 

ANTINOMA'SIA {0 arri, inſtead, and g, Gr. to name] a fi- 
gare in rhetoric a ſort of metonymy, which is the applying the pro- 
per name of one thing to many others, as when we call a voluptuous 
man a Sardanapalus, a cruel man a Nero, becauſe Nero the ewperor 
was ſo; or, on the contrary, when we apply a name common to ſeve- 
ral to a particclar man; as the Orator for Cicero. With Budz- 
us, it is a figure in rhetoric, whereby inſtead of the proper name, 
fome other term is uſed, whether cpithet or patronymic, as d. rb. S- 
(a match for god:) inſtead of Pol;pheme or Pelides {ſun of Peleus) 
inſtead of Achilles. | | | 

AxTix0'Mta [avumrya, Of ai and rp, Gr. law] the repuznance 
or contrariety beti een two laws. 
 AxTix0":11axs [of ark, againſt, and e- Gr. a law] a name by 
which all ſuch are diſtinguiſhed who maintain juiliacation before faith, 
in virtue of Chrift's fati>faQtion for the eleR ; that exhortations to be · 


lieve and t are improper, upon account of moral impotrnce; and 
by theſe and the like tenets they proſeſs to hold the moſt perfect and 
conſiſtent Calviniſm. 


A'xTixour, a contradiction between two laws or two articles of the 
ſame law, fee AxTixonta. | | 
A'xTixous [in aftronoiny] a part of the ion, named 


Aquila, or the eagle. | 
A'xTiocu, a town of Syria, formerly its capital, but now in = 
Lat. 36“ & N. 


Loag. 379 1'E. es. 
AxT10'tc1, vide AxToE'ci. 


. [with architects] the garniture 


of poſts and pit- 
AxTiraraly'ric [of d and rage, Gr. the palſy, of waga- 
z, tO diſſolve] oo the palſy. _ 


AxTiraRas!as1s, & rhetorical or logical figure, where one grant- . 
ing ſomething to his adverſary, thereby turns it to deny more ſtrongly. 


ANTIPARA'STASIS [arriwzgzracy, of am, againſt, rag and irnu, 
Gr. to ſtand] a figure in rhetoric, when one grants what the adverſary 
ſays, but denies his inſerence. 

ANT1PATHE'TICAL, pertaining to antipathy. 


AxrirarRETIcALRESS [of antipathetical] the quality or ſlate of 
having an antipathy, or = quality. | 

AxT1i'raTay [antipathie, Fr. antipatia, It. and Sp. of antipathia, 
Lat. of emmavua, of am, againſt, and za9S-, Gr. paſſion or fee?- 
ing] 1. A natural averſion, a contrariety of natural qualities between | 
ſoine creatures and things, ſo as to ſhun involuntarily ; or rather 
any ſtrong averſion, w natural or acquired. 2. It has 
ſometimes againſt before the object; as, Fhad a mortal axtipathy 
againſt ſtanding armies in times of peace. Swift. 3. Sometimes to ; 
as, the ſtrong antizathy of good to bad. Pope. 4. Formerly wis, 
but imp y ; as, tangible bodies have an aztpathy with air. Ba- 
con 


AxTiraTuy {in 2 medicinal ſerſe] 1. A contrariety of humours 
in the body; alſo of medicines. 2. A loathing any thing without a 
juſt cauſe. ee of jo 

AxT1PELa'sc1a [antifelargia, Lat. of arizAa;na, of am, in- 
4 a ftork, becauſe of the gratitude of ſtorks, who 
are ſaid to feed their fires or dams when old] a mutual thankfulneſs 
+ out but eſpecially a child's nouriſhing a parent in 

d age. | | 

— {with the Romaniſts] a ſilver ſcreen, which co- 
ws front of an altar, which is hanged on with ſcrews upon a feſ- 
tival day. 

AxTiPEr'STATIC, belonging to antiperi 


AxT1PER1STA'LT1C [of ami, againſt, and wigradhxd-, of Tiga, 
Gr. to com or embrace; and in the phyhcal ſenſe, for the ſake 


of concoftion. Galen.) The anti- periſtaltic motion cf the guts is the 
worm-like, wave-like motion of =o (by which the food is com- 
eſſed and thruſt down) inverted, or an irregular motion of them 
— the bottom to 5 top, contrary to their 2 my 
Axrirzat'srasis [antiperiſtaſe, Fr. antiperiſtaſio, It. antiperiſioſes, 
Lat. emnTigclac, Gr. 22 a inſt, wege, about, and nE, to 
ſtand] the oppoſition or action of ſome contrary quality, by which 


the quality oppoſed becomes more intenſe. Hence wells in winter time 
vere /upp-ſed to become warm, and lime grows hot by pouring cold 
water upon it. And by a beautiful figure, Cowley ſays, 

Th' antiperiflaſis of age | 
d his am'rous rage. 


More inflam 
Asrt- 


ANT 


Arge lre. “ [of wm, Gr. ud, and rah good 
22 

A "RMACUM of am and Gr. a remedy 25 
— diſeaſe, n againſt 


AwT1'PHONE [| antifona, It. anti) . antiphona, Lat. arora, 
of am, againſt, or inſtcad of, — 1 this twoſold ſenſe of 
the prepoſition a7, explains moſt of its compounds) and @wry, Gr. 


the voice] a finging by way of anſwer, when the choir on one fide 
U r 


fut: allo a figurative ſpeech 


trary meaning 
it appears to be ; as, they were called high courts of juſtice only by an- 
| — — [of antipbrafis, Lat. of armpgecn;, Gr.] 
by way of anti : 
AnTiruTui'sica [of am and t, Gr.] remedies againſt the 
phthiſic or conſumption. 


 AxT1PLEURI'TICUn [of em and e, Gr. a pleuriſy] a me- 
dicine againſt the uy. a 
AvT1eopa'cRica [of am and wodayge, Gr. the gout] medicines 
_ AxT1'poDaL heady ng to the countries of the anti- 
A word uſd ively by Brown; as, the Americans are 
 antipodals to the Indians. 
© AmwrTr'popes [Fr. Sp. and Lat. antipedi, It. of arr: and we; wee, 
Gr. a foot, contrary or te as to the foot, without a ſingular 
in phy] ſuch inhabitants of the earth who dwell in 
els of latitude, and under the half of the ſame meridian, 
n — ng pp The anti- 
| have the ſame y nig at contrary times; 
——— —— it is midnight with the other; and the 
longeſt day with one, is the ſhorteſt with the other ; they have likewiſe 
the ſame of heat and cold; as alſo their ſummer and winter, 
the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, quite contrary one to another. 
A'xrirorz [antzpape, Fr. antipapa, It. of amr: and pape, Lat. the 
e] a falſe et up by a particular faction againſt one who is 
| dul, lected. This houſe is famous in hiſtory, for the retrcat of an 
antipope, who called himſelf Felix V. Addijon. 
Axri'rrosis [armlwoy, of am and wIvowy, à caſe] a grammati- 
| cal figure, when one caſe of 2 noun is put for another. 
AnTierxg voicun, or AwtTiPYRE TICUM [of arms and wugercs, a 
x2 — — . 
NTIQUARTAXA'RIUM, or ANTIQUA RTIUM a rem inſt 
A a 2 1 — Lat.] a perſon 
nr a. [antiquare, Fr. antiquarius, 12 
that is is, or who apps himſelf to the ftady of antiquity 
or ancient coins, medals, ſtatues, ſculptures, „Ee. 
| AnTiqQuazr, adj. an improper word ; but by Shakeſpeare. 
Here's Neſtor, | 
| Inſtructed by the antiquary times. 
To A'xTIQuaTE [antique, Lat.] to make obſolete, to bring into 
uſe ; as, ——— —— mt] 5 
A'nT1QUATEDNEss [of antiquate ing grown out 
uſe, we! i 2 ; 
AxTrque, adj. [Fr. antico, It. and Sp. of antiguns, Lat. This 
word was ft according to the Engliſh analogy, with 
— EE 
accent on at in > it vari . = 
for.) 1. Ancient, not modern; as, mens antique ſong. 
uine antiquity. The ſeals ining of Julius Cæſar which we 
| — antique, have the ſtar of Venus over them. Dryden. 
3- Old faſhioned ; as, | | 
Array'd in axtique robes down to the ground, 
And fad habiliments right well beſcen. Spenſer. * 
4. Odd, fantaſtical, wild; as, 20 
| Name not theſe living death-heads unto me, 
Poor theſe not ancient but antigue be. Donne. . 
Ax riduz, /ubft. a remain of antiquity, an ancient rarity. I leave 
| — — or wang 6. of Julius Cæſar, and another 
ſuppoſed to be a young Hercules; very Choice antiques. Swift. 


NT1IQUE is Chiefly uſed by architects, carvers, painters, ec. and 
is applied to ſuch pieces of work as were performed at the time when 
thoſe arts were in the 1 


the Greeks and Ro- 


mans, or after the time of Alexander the Great, to the irruption of 


the Goths, and alſo the intaglia's within that time, and is uſed in 


oppoſition to modern. 
| — is ſometimes uſed in contradiſtinction to ancient, which 
latter is uſed to ſignify a leſs degree of antiquity, when the art was 


not in its utmoſt Feng. 5 8 

| ANT1QUENESS 1 quality ing antique, an 
pearance of antiq b We 2 ſomething in the > 
tiqueneſs of the w Addi, | 7 


AnTrquity [ antiquite, Fr. antichita, It. antiquida, Sp. of anti- 
— 85 1. Ancientneſs, the ſtate — 
ral is venerable for a 2. Old times; the time long 
fince paſt Cicero was the conſummate ſtateſman of all antiquity. 
Addiſen. 3. The ancients, thoſe that lived in old times. That ſuch 


Pillars were raiſed by Seth, all antiguity has avowed. Raleigh. 4. It 


is frequently uſed in reſpect to the remains and monuments of the an- 
cients. As to G the Great's extinguiſhing all heathen antiqui- 
ties, I do not find 


ceſſion of Sabinian, who did revive the antiquities. Bacon. 


5. Old age. This is a ludicrous ſenſe; as, is not your voice broken, . 


your chin double, and every part 


about you blaſted with antiquity ? 
and will you yet call yourſelf 


young ? Shakeſpeare. 


The 
be looked as the planks of a ſhipwreck, which induttrious 
— wiſe men and preſerve from the deluge of time. 

A'xTiQu0 Modern, a term uſed of old Gothic buildings, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the Roman and Greek ones. 
Aurianuiuu, the name uſed by botanical writers for a genus of 


Plants called in Engliſh ſnapdragon. Sce Sxarpracon, 


AnTi'ruzaus Tab, Fr. antifraſe, It. antiprafis, Lat. a- 


Capricorn; ſo that when a planet is in ſuch a ſtation, it is ſaid to caſt 
| Its anti/cion, i. e. to give 2 virtue or influence 


matical figure, when one letter is put for another 


 torical figure, when a turn or change 


2. Of 


the inferior 


of old things; as, this cathe- 


thoſe zeals laſt long; as it appeared in the ſuc- 


t Lord Bacon (de augm. Scient.) obſerves; that antiquities — 


1 


5 ANT 
Aurtsanzara'atans [of mn and Cares, Gr.] ſuch 
1 ing of the Ebb. | : thro 
_ — arriemes Of a and ozee, Gr. a ſhadow] being contrary 
Auri'sen [with ] thoſe people who Uwell in two 
2323 to one another, the one on the north - ſide of the equa- 
tor. the other on the ſouth, ſo that their ſhadows fall different 
ways at noon, one directly oppotite to the other. 
AxT1'scioxs [with aſtrologers] certain degrees in the zodiac which 
anſwer to one another. 
[in aſtrology] ſigns which with reference to 


AnT1'sC10nN $1GNS 
each other, are eq ſigns Cancer and 


to another ſtar or oppo- 


ſite ſign. | 
1 [antiſcorbutiquer, Fr. of ar, Gr. and ſeorbu- 

tus, Lat. medicines unſt the ſcur A 

— ſcurvy] good againſt curvy ; as, warm 
AxT1sC0o'xoDon [of arm and exoge3i, Gr. garlic} a ſort of garlic 
lled allium cyprium. | 
Aurisz'rries [of arm, againſt, and lad, of or, Gr. to 


: ** 7 , 
„ 2 denomination given to all ſubſlaades 


Aurim on [of am and ovype, Gr.] a note or mark in the an- 
cient writings, where the order of the verſes is to be changed; alſo 


2 — | 
TI'SOPHIST — amr and cee, of c-, wiſe] a counter ſo- 
i 


iſter, one who dit] on the contrary part, or that argues and 
Axri'srasts, [of am, againſt, and cxaw, Gr. to draw] the re- 
vulſion of any humour iuto another part. | | 
_ AnTisrasmo'pics [of as and owaruer, Gr. the cramp] medi- 
. the ſhrinking of the finews, or convul- 
 AnT13ra'sT1CS [of d and ovarin:;, of craw, Gr. to draw] me- 
dicines which divert the humours to other parts | 


AxT1'spasTos [amowar®-, Gr. with grammarians] 2 foot com 


poſed of four ſyllables, of which the firſt and fourth are ſhort, the ſe- 

cond and third long Seap. © | | ; 
AXTiISPLENE'T1CS [of am, againſt, and fplereric} medicines tha: 

open obſtructions of the ſpleen, and that are in all diſeaſes thereof 

I, 4. —_— 1 and — Gr.] certain 

ve ame 0 me o 

as ſpodium, and are 40 Mürl . ſort of medicinal 

aſhes made of certain herbs. | 

— [of az, oppoſite to, and gie, Gr. the breaſt] the 


Axrisri'riun [in old writings] a monaſtery. 
AnTisToicuox [arhruxs, of ail and gelte, letter] a gram- 


„ as promujcis for pro- 
boſcis, when m is put for ö, and « tor o. | . if 
 AxTi'sTROPHE [avlirpoÞn, of aii and gegn, Gr. a turning] a rhe- 
is made between two terms, 
which have nce the one on the other, g. d. the maſter of the 
work, or the work of the matter. | EY 

ANnT1STROPHE, a counter-turn. In flage plays among the antients, 
a term uſed to lignify the turning of the chorus or the choir the con- 
| way ; the he or firſt turn of the fingers, being on one fide 
of the ſtage, and the antiſtrophe or counter- turn on the other. | 

AXNT1STROPHE [in lyric poetry] is uſed of an ode, which is gene- 
rally divided into its ſtrophe and antiſtrophe : in an ode ſuppoſed to be 
ſung in parts, the antiſtrophe is the ſecond ſtanza of every three, or 
ſometimes every ſecond ſtanza, and is fo called becauſe the chorus 
turned about. | 
_ AnTisTRUMA'TIC [of ac, Gr. and „uma, Lat. a ſerophulous fwel- 


| ; ulous humours, againit the king's- 
gn ours, good againit the king 


antiſirumatics. 


AxTiTacTa [of ada, Gr. to oppoſe or be contrary to] a ſort 


or ſe& of Gnoſtics, who held that Gd the Creator of the unive.ſe, was 
good and juſt ; but that one of his creatures had created evil, and en- 


gaged mankind to follow it, in oppoſition to Cod; and that it is the 
uty of mankind to oppoſe this author of evil, in order to avenge God 
of his enemy. | 
AnTiTA's1s, an extending to the contrary ſide, reſiſtance, reluctancy. 
Axrirasis [with anatomitts] an oppoſite placing of parts in the 
body, as that of the liver and ſpleen, . But if anatomits uſe the 
word in this ſenſe, tis by corruption of the Greck antit-fis. The 
derivation of antitafis being from &rilaw, to extend or firetch 
to the contrary ſide. And accordingly with Eruno the antitaſis ſigni- 
fies the drawing of bones to the oppoſite fide or part; or where, upon 
— y are „ir pulled backward, in order to be advanced 
— 


Axrirur'vAx [of al. and daf, Gr.] one of the muſcles which cx- 
tend the thumb; it is alſo a muicle of the great toe, which viſing from 
part of the third os cunciforme, and paſſng obliquely, :3 
inſerted into the oſſa ſeſſamoidea. 

Axrirnksis [antitheſe, Fr. antiteſe, It. antithe/ir, Lat. of a. 
Gr. ] a ſetting one thing againſt another, oppoſition. 

Aurtrugsis, a ſort of rhetorical flouriſh, when contraries are inge 


by falling roſe. Pope has antitheſes in the plural; as, all » 
points, antitbeſes. and puns. | 
AxTrITuzTa'rus [ar- of ah d to oppoſe} one that en- 
deavours to diſcharge himſelf of a fact of which he :s acculed, by 
ing the accuſer with the ſame fact. | 
A'xTITHETS [asbdtla, Gr.] contraries, oppolites. 
AxTITRA'Gus [of ach and rh, Gr.] a little knob of the car, 
ſeated at the lower end of the anthelix, and oppofitc ro the trigu-, 
+ AxTiITrRINITA'R1ANSs, thoſe who deny the trinity. See! BIVTT'Y, 
A'xTITYPE [&fldew, of avs and ry, Gr.] an example or copy 
like to the pattern, or that which anſwers or is p efigured bv a type, 
that of which the type is a repreſentation ; as, the 12crament of the 
Lord's ſupper is with reſpect to the paſchal lamb orq eu 1th patiover; ory 
as the ſanctuary is faid to be an * of heaven. 


Axrirrricat, 
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AxrTtry'picar {of 4% and rr of rord,, Gr. a tyre] pertain- 


to an antirvpe, that which explains the type. 
hp 1% way ſea port town „ do lituated on the gulf of Ve- 
ie in I. 42 1097 X. Leng. 19% 49 F. 3 
wr 2 Wy a prov. nce 07 ſubdiviſion of Terra Firma in South 
ca. leine foutiw ares of Certhagena. 
1 . Ati [08 ad, Gr. and venere, of Venus] 
medicines efficac ibu a7zaink the vencreal diſcaſe. F 

Arrest EE ALNES! ole and venereus, Lat.] the quality of 

ind uictu! avaim!. vente: a] du! cmpers. 

* ono ' a4 41.4514, Fr.] 1. Starts or branches of a deer's at- 
tire, properly tie frit branches ; as, grown old they firſt loſe their 
bruw e 2. but popularly and generally any of the branches; 
as, ind branciing antlers of Rugs. Prior. 

De- ANR, the ſt irt r branch next above the brow antler. 

Fa, 511.74, the top-ſtart or branch. 

R. er As1LER, the tart or branch next the head. | 
Ac [with horſe doctors] a round ſwelling about half as bi 
45 a man's fiſt, breaking out in the breaſt of a horie, directly agai 
his heart, The fame with AzT1CoR ; which fee. | 

AxTo'ect, or AxT10'ict [of als, over-againſt or to, and 
re, to dwell] a name given by phers to thoſe inhabitants of 
the earth, who dwell under the tame meridian, but under oppoſite pa- 
rallels, being at the ſame diſtance from the equator ; the one toward 
the north, and the other to the ſouth. Hence they have the ſame lon- 
gitude, and their latitude is alſo the ſame, but of a different denomina- 
tion; ſo that they inhabit in the ſame zone and the ſame climate, but 
under different poles, and have their noon and midnight at the ſame 
time, but at ditferent ſeaſons, it being ſummer with the one, while it 
is winter with the other. 

AxToxowma'sla [412::pxcim, of al, inſtead of, and ef, Gr. 
to name] a figure in rhetoric, where an appellative or common name 
is uſed initead of a proper name; as when it is ſaid the apoſtle inftead 
of Paul, the philoſopher inſtead of Ariſtotle; or alſo when the proper 
name of one perſon or thing is applied to ſeveral others; alſo on the 
contrary, when the names of Fs. things are applied to one, as when 
2 cruel perſon is called a Nero, and a voluptuous perſon a Sardana- 

us. | 


AxTxum [in anatomy] the beginning of the pylorus, or lowes 

mouth of the ſtomach, M here its coats are thickeſt. | ; 
AxTs [hicroglyphically] were uſed by the ancients to repreſent la- 

borious perions, — and induſtrious in their callings. For ants 


are very laborious, indaſtrious creatures, and alſo ready to give aſ- 


ſiſtance to their fellows. And the Egyptian prieſts, in order to figni 
a country deſtroyed by ſickneſs or war, put a few ants near the 
origanum. the ſcent of which they cannot endure. And it is related 
of the eattern farmers, that in order to preſerve their corn from ants, 
they were wont to cover it with origanum. 

A'xTWwERP, a beautiful city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, and ca- 
pital of the marquiſate of the ſame name. It ſtands on the eaſtern 
ſhore of the river Scheld, about twenty-five miles north of Bruſſels, 
in Lat. 51 15 N. Long. 4® ng E. 


Ax vi [aenbeeldt, Du. amboſz, H. Ger. ænfille, anpile, Sax.] 1. 


A matly iron inſtrument on which ſmiths, c. hammer their work. 2. 
Any thing on which blows are laid; as, | 
Here I cli 
The — of my ſword, and do conteſt 
| Hotly, and nobly. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Figuratively, when the matter is ſaid to be upon the anvil, it 
means to be a forming and preparing, by deliberation, for execution 
or accompiiſliment. 
4 Riſing Axv11, an anvil having two nooks or corners, for round- 
ing any piece of metal. 
es {in anatomy] the extremity of the inteſtinum rectum, or the 
briſice of the fundament; 
the cerebellum. | | 
Awwe1'Lirr, a ſmall city of France, in the Lower Alſace, upon 
the river Queich. | | 
| Axx1'tty [arxicti, Fr. anfieta, It. of anxietat, Lat. angſt, Du. 
Scr. ] 1. Anguiſh, vexation, forrow, great trouble of mind, as un- 
certain about ſomething future ; ſolicitous xity, uneaſy ſuſpence ; 
as, to be happy is not only to be freed the pains of the body, 
but from anxiety and vexation of ſpirit. Tillotſon. 2. In phyſick it 
means a depreſſion or Jowneſs of ſpirits ; as, in anxieties which at- 
tend fevers, when the cold fit is over, a warmer regimen may be al- 
gg Arbathnc:. | 
by a woman clad in red and green, holding in her ri 
torch, and in her left a ſpur. a * 
AxX1'FEROUs [auxifer, I. at.] bringing or cauſing anxiety. 
A'xxious [anxias, Lat.] 1. Sad, forrowful, much concerned, 
thoughtful, doubtful about LS uncertain event. : | 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious and trembling for the birth of fate. Pope. 
2. Full of inquietude, creating anxiety. Diſcoloured ſickneſs, anxi- 
eur labour come. Dryden. 3. Careful as of ſomething of impor- 
tance; 2s, if you knew the meaning of ſome writings, you need be 
leſs anxious about others. 4. Generally it has for or about before the 


object, ſometimes of ; as, who anxicus of negleR, ſuſpecting change, 


Conſults her proces ard meditates revenge. Granville. 
Anx10'usLY, with concerff or thought, in an anxious manner. 
A*nx10UsNEss [of anxiete, Fr, of anxius, Lat.] the quality of 

being anxious, ſuſceptibility of anxiety. | 
A'xy [anix, enix, Sax. cenigh, Du. eenig, eenich, or yennich, O. 

| Ger. eenig, L. Ger. einig, H. Ger.] 1. Every, whoever or what- 

ever; in all its ſenſes it is applied indifferently to perſons or things ; 
as, any time theſe fifteca hours. You are as capable of — - 
ment as ary one whoſoever. 
guiſhed from ſome other; as, what warmth is there in your affection 
towards any of theſe princely ſuitors that are already come. Shakeſpeare. 


as abarticulatio. 


alſo a ſmall hole in the third ventricle of 


Anxiety is deſcribed in painting and ſculpture, 


2. Whatever and whoever, as diſtin- 


APE 
3. K is u'ed in oppoſition to none: a8, to this queſtion is there ary 
here? Ihe anſwer is, none. | 
died. | CY : 
Ax7E'rva, a town of South America, in the kingdom of Popa- 
Aox1i'pts. See Musks. ; : 
A'oztsT [in ar, Gegelec, Gr. indef. of à priv. and ogige, to 
Ao'rTa [aeg Gr. ] the great artery proceeding from the left 
ventricle of the heart, which beats continually, and conveys the blood 
Aov'sT, a town of Piedmont in Italy, he di 
ſame name, ſituated about fifty miles of Turin, in Lat. 45? 
Ara'ce m à and pace that is, with a pace] 1. Faft, 
quick, Cedily It is of things 3n motion. — As, the flics 
action; as, the baron now his diamonds pours apace. Pope. 3. Ha- 
ſtily, ſpoken of progreſſion from one ſtate to another. | 
Arxne's1s [with rhetoricians] a figure when ſome matter is called 
in queſtion, which we willed the judge to remember. 
thruſting of a bone or other out of its proper place. 
AraGo'Guai, or APaco'cicat Demonſtration [of &'rzywya, of 
the thing directly, but ſhews the impoſſibility and abſurdity of 
it, or which ariſes from denying it; and thence it is called alſo reduc- 
Araco'rgvss [awayave;, Gr.] a figure in rhetorick, called an 
interdiction or forbidding. 
rica, lying weſtward of the Britiſh plantations, and extending from 
Lat. 307 to 40 N. ä | 
rontes, in Lat. 34% N. Long. 38* O30 E. | , 
Arautæ is alſo the name of a town of Phrygia, upon the river 
town of Bithynia, called by the Turks Myrlea. 
Ara NAR. Sce APPANNAGE. | 


A'xzar, a city of Turqueſtan, near Catai, where Tamerlane 
jan, up on the river Cama, ſituated in Lat. 400 S. Long. 47? W. 
define] a tenſe in the Greek. 

—_ — — ital of the duchy of the 

45 N. Long. 5* 10 E. 

apace, and weeds grow apace. 2. With ſpeed ; applied to ſome 
Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace. Alilton. 

'pacrta [from @ priv. and >1pw, Gr. to make compact] the 
re, from, and ay, Gr. to lead, with logicians] is ſuch as does not 
tio ad abſardam aut im Mbile. 

Arata'cxian Meuntains, à ridge of mountains of North Ame- 

Araut A, or Hau, 2 town of Syria, fituated on the river O- 
Maryſas; of a town of Media, confining upon Parthia ; and of a 

Aea'naxe, cleavers, in botany, a genus of plants, with a i 


panulated flower, very wide at the mouth. Its fruit is 
a kind of dry berry, formed of two ſmall globoſe bodies adhering 
together, a — a ſingle roundiſh ſeed. 

Aral kr, 1. Separately, from the reſt in place. They reſolved to 


have another army apart, that ſhould be at their devotion. Clarendon. 
2. In a ſtate of diſtinction; as, to ſet a thing fart for ſome uſe. 
3. Diſtinfly ; as, I will treat of earth and ſea, each apart. 4. Afide, 
So pleaſe you madam, | 
To put apart theſe your attendants, I 
” Shall bring Emilia forth. Shakeſpeare. MN 
Ara'nTurosrs [of azo, from, and ag9;o, Gr. a joint] the ſame 
Ara'aTMENT [apartement, Fr. appartamento, It.] that of 2 
— houſe, where one or more perſons lodge ſeparately by them- 
3 3 


APaTHE'TICALNESS [of ajathia, Lat. of azava, Gr.] a freedom 
from paſlion, an inſenſibility of pai 
paſſion] 1. 


y x 
Ararur [aradua, of a — ra90-, Gr. Qua- 


lity of not feeling, and of being abſolutely void of ail paſfions or af- 
ä =; a — inſenſibility. 2. A freedom from all perturbation 
mind. 


* e [old rec.] an agreement or contract made with ano- 
Ararw'aia [arervps, Gr.] feſtivals held in Athens in honour 


of Bacchus; Æthra having made an ordinance, that the Troezenian 


— before marriage, offer up their girdles to Pallas 
aturia. | | 


8 fignifies any hand opened or extended, 


.. X 
rr [apa, Sax. aap, O. and L. Ger. affe, H. Ger. ap, eppa, G. B. 
ape, Iceland. Johnſon] 1. A kind of monkey, that imitates whatever 
he ſces. 2. Any one who imitates, generally in a bad ſenſe; as, 
Julio Romano would beguile nature of her cuitom, ſo perfectly he is 
her ape. Shakeſpeare. | | 

Arz [hieroglyphically] was uſed by the Egyptians, frequently to 
expreſs the vices of men; and they painted an ape piſüng and co- 
— his excrements, to repreſent a diſſembler or crafty fellow, that 
would conceal the vices and weakneſſes of his perſon : for this animal 
is very careful to hide and bury his excrements. An ape is alſo a 
—.— of an impudent and wicked fellow, and one who admires 

mſelf. | 

An Art is an Aye, a vatlet's a varlet, tho' he be cloath'd in filk 
or ſcarler, Or according to another proverb: The higher the Arz 
goes, the more he ſhews his tail, Plus /e finge SFelewe, plus il deccuvre 
fon cul pele, Fr. That is. dignities ſerve but to make perſons ridicu- 
lous, who are not worthy of them, or don't know how to behave 
themſelves in them. | 

To Ark one, to imitate or mimick any one; either (as is gene- 


rally ſuppoſed) of the ſubſtantive ape, becauſe that creature is apt to 


mimick or imitate the actions of men; or perhaps, with greater pro- 
bability, (at leaſt originally) of ab, abe, af or afe, which in moſt of 
the ancient, and ſame of the modern northern tongues, is an adverb 
of ſimilitude, from whence the Germans have their verbs ap (en) att 
(en) to imitate, And thence the ſubſtantive, becauſe that creature 
bears the greateſt reſemblance to human kind. | 
Arz k, or Arr'cx, adv. {probably from a prgue, Fr.] in a poſ- 
ture 2 the ground. John/on. It is a ſea · term 3 as, the anchor 

is apeak. | 
APECuE Ma [of amo and nxw, Gr. i. 6. an echo] a — 
hen 


with the full palm appearing, and the thumb and fingers at full 8 


Arn 
when a blow is given on one fide, and the fracture made on the 
Aee'LLIT#, they who taught that Chriſt left his body diſſolved in 


the air; and fo aſcended into heaven without it. ; 

A'rtxx1N, a vaſt ridge of mountains which runs through the mid- 
dle of all Italy, from Savona, to the very ſtreight that ſeparates It.ly 
from Sicily. | 

—— a town of Sleſwic, or South Jutland, ſituated on a 
bay of the Baltic ſea, in Lat. 55* N. Long. 109 EE. 

A'pENzEL, a town of Switzerland, capital of the Canton of the 
ſame name, and ſituated in Lat. 47* 3o' N. Long. 9? E. 

Arersv [g, of a and Se, Gr. to concoct] a want of di- 
geſtion, a in the ſtomach. 

A'rer [from ape] a ridiculous mimick. 

Arz'riexs palipebram rectus [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing in the 
orbit of the eye, near the entrance of the optick nerve, which paſſes 
over the attollent muſcle of the eye, and at laſt is inſerted into the 
whole ſuperior part of the upper eye-lid ; the uſe of it is to open it. 

Avpzri'exT [of aperiens, aperio, Lat. to open] opening. 

ArtzitnT Seeds [in — 14 grafs „ eryngo, capers, 
and cammock ,called the leſſer; age, fennel, aſparagus, 
and butcher's broom, called the five greater ones. 

APEkiE'NT1A {in , aperient medicines, aperitives, ſuch as 
open the obſtructed paſſages of the ſmall veſſels, glands and pores, and 
by that means promote a due circulation of the contained juices. 

Art airivr [of aferio, Lat. to open] having the nature and 
quality of opening obſtructions in the body; as, aperitive herbs. 

—— Lat.] open. 

3 32 aſtrol 
great and manifeſt change of the air, certain meetings 
plancts and configurations. Lat. 9 85 

Arr'ariox, or A'rEATUnE [ and 
Lat. to open, with architects] 1. Is the ings in a building, as 
doors, windows, chimnies, ſtair-caſes, or conduits ; in ſhort, all 
inlets and outlets for light and ſmoke. 2. The act of ing, the 
ſtate of being opened; as, the extravaſation of blood by 
ruption or apertion of the veſſels. Wiſeman. | 

Areg'saTLY [of 2 y. bes | 

Arz xrxzss [of afert] openneſs. The freedom or apertneſs, 
and vigour of ing, and the cloſeneſs of ſpeaking, render 
the ſound different. Holder. | | 

ArerzTu'ra Feadi [in civil law] the loſs of a feudal tenure, by 
1 of iſſue of him to whom the fee was firſt given or grant- 

ArtxTu'ra Tabularum [a law term] the breaking up of a laſt 
will and teſtament. Lat. 


_—_ —_ 5 
3 As, It Is intricate by 
aperture and diſſolution of diſtinctions. Taylor. : 
Arxxrux [with geometricians] the ſpace left between two lines, 
which mutually incline towards each other to form an angle. 
AetxTUrE [in opticks] the hole next to the object glaſs of a te- 
leſcope or microſcope, through which the light and image of the 
no the tube or pipe, and are thence carried to the eye ; 
that part of the object glaſs itſclf which covers the former, aud is 
left pervious to the rays. | | 
wg wag priv. and ia, Gr. a leaf] without the 
leaves called perala. . | 
Argralous Fhawers [with floriſts, &c.] ſuch as want the fine co- 
loured leaves called petala; theſe are reckoned imperfect flowers, and 
are alſo called ſtamineous. 
Ars“ raLousxzss [of aptalou;] being without leaves. 
A'etx {apices the plural] the tip, point, vertex, ſummit, or upper- 
molt part of any thing. 
Ayex [in geometry] the top of a cone, or any ſuch like figure, 
ending in a tharp point. _ | 
Aru#&'rustSs — ge | Paige 


, Gr. to take away] a gram- 
matical figure, that 


away a letter or ſyllable from the 1 
of a word, as ruit for eruit. So atrophy, a „ and the like, 
of Grerk extract, and when adopted into E receiving a diffe- 


rent termination. | 
Arnk'Liox, or Aruz'Lrun, apbelia, plur. [an of aro, from, 
and , Gr. the ſun] a name given by aſtronomers to that point of 
the orbit of the earth or a planet, in which it is at the eſt diſ- 
tance from the ſun that N thus a planet A in Plate IV. Fig. 21. 
1 ” its utmoſt dittance or aphelion at S. 
Arn TICAL, ing to apheta. | 
APnt'Ta [with — 2 the name of the planet, which they 
take to be the giver or diſpoſer of life. | 
APHILA'NTHROPY 2 Lat. a d ναν, of a priv. 
$129», a lover, and 4, ere, Gr. a man] the want of love to man; 
the contrary to the love or A mankind ; the firſt approaches 


of melancholy, when a perſon begins to diſlike converſation and 
company. 
Arnoxia [aQuna, of « priv. and Qumn, Gr. the voice] a loſs of 
or voice. 


Arno'xy, the ſame ſame with Arno'na. 

Arnonaisu [ afboriſme, Fr. aforiſma, It. aferiſmo, Sp. aphoriſrus, 
Lat. See, Gr.] a maxim, or principle of any art 
or ſcience, eſpecially ſuch as are experienced for a truth, or rclate to 


2 ſentence, comprehending a great deal of matter 


Arnont'sricaL [aPogirix®-, of a8 Gr. to ſeparate] pertain- 
im. 


ing to, or having the form of an aphor Hawke. 
Aruont'sricarrr [of aphoriftical] in the manner of an aphoriſm, 
by way of aphoriſm. Hippocrates does likewiſe apberiſticaliy tells us. 
Harvey 


Arunzovisr'a [of aFeodiln, Venus] the venereal intercourſes of 
both ſexes ( L 


Avnronis1a Phrenitis [with phyſicians] a violent and mad love- 
pales in maide. b * TY 


] #. e. an — g_ 


APO 


Aenroosacat, pertiining to Venus, or the venereal diſcaſe. 

ArnroDi's1aCcks [apioaxa, Gr.] things that pron.ote venery ; 
alſo things that relate to the venercal diſcaſe. | 

Arusobistus Nerbas, the venereal diſeaſe. Lat. 

Arnaobir tun [with ph; ſicians] a dry medicine mad? of an 
equal part of frankincenſe, pomegranate, meal and ſcales of i r:{+. 

Arptiz0 GALA [aFgoyane, of age,, froth, and y=?z, Gr. milic, 
with phyſicians] milk beat into an entire froth. | 

A'pnrox [of apew, Gr.] a fort of poppy. 

Arnsex TAO [of ap-, froth, and ge, Gr. nitre] a kird of 
nitre, ſuppoſed by the ancients to be the ſpume or ſubtileſt and lighteſt 
part of it, emerging at the top. 

ArnRosC0'RoDON [af &, Gr.) a fort of large garlick. 
A'rurax [age, Gr.] the thruſh, eſi ecially in children; certain 


wheals, ulcers, or pimples about the inward partz of the mouth, and 


other parts. | 

AraTrarDo'ciTEs {of afSaglec, incorruptible and derte, Gr. to 
think, Sc.] ſuch as held that the body of Jeſus Chrit was incorrup- 
tible and impaſlible. I ſuſpect. from the etymolegy ut this word, 
that its true reading is ap/hartodocites. 

APHYLLa NTHES, the blue Montpelier fink [im botiny] a genus of 
plants with liliaceous flowers, and a capſul ir fruit, con · aini g three 
oblong oval ſeeds. This genus belongs to the hexandtrio mon ynia 
of Linnæus. | | 5 

Arnxxr'a, a ceſſation of the pulſe through the u hole body, being 
the higheſt degree of ſwooning, next to death. As I can lind wo 
traces of this word in Gorreus, Bruno, Blancard, and Æccuom. Li ip» 
pocrat. Foeſ. nor in any Greek dictionary. I ſuſpect the true reaving 
to be aſþbuxia, from « priv. and ce, to move is a pulſe. 

A'rtary [apiarium, of apis, Lat. a bee] a place where bee: ars 

When they ſee a foreign ſwarm of bees approaching to piun- 
der their hives, they have a flick to divert them into foine neigubour- 
ing apiary. Swift. | | 1 | 

Ar1a'sTRUM, bal , mint. Lat. | 
_ A'rices of @ Flower [in botany] ſmall knobs growing on the top 
of the ſtamina. or fine threads in the middle of the flowers, which ae 
uſually of a dark 2 colour; by the microſcope they have been 
diſcovered to be a ſort of capſulæ ſeminales or ſeed veſſels, containing 
in them ſmall globular, and often oval particles, of various colour , 
and exquiſitely ſormed. 9 

Arr'cian Art [ſo called of Apicius, a famous voluptuary] volup- 
tuouineſs, or voluptuous cookery. 8 

Aris'cE, adv. [a and piece, a ſhare] to the part or ſhare of each; 
as, they had fix or ſeven wives apiece. : 

Arira'crurs [of apts, a bee, and fufara, Lat. the making] the 
workmanſhip of bees, z. e. the making wax and honey. | 

A'p193, C.. the horſe-raddiſh root. 

A'pis was a god of the Egyptians. When the apis died, and his 

pomp was over, the prieſts who had this office. ſought out 
for another with the ſame marks, and when they had ſound one, the 
lamentations immediately cenſcd ; and the prieſts lead the calf firſt 
into the city of Nile, where he was fed for forty days, from thence 
he was tranſported in a veſſel with a gildcd cabin to Memphis, as their 
god, and turned into the grove of V ulcan. 

The reaſon they gave for this worſhip v.15, becauſe the ſoul of Oſi- 
ris, as they pretended, tranſmigrated into a bull of this fort, ar.d by 
a ſucceſſive tranſmigration paſſed from one to another, as often as one 


died, and another was found. 


The apis was conſulted as an oracle: the manner of conſulting him, 
was by obſerving into which chamber, of che two that were prepared 
for him, he entered ; his going into che one of them being conſtrued 
as a gcod omen; and into the other, as a bad one: or elle they of- 
fered him food, and from his cc pting or refuſing it, concluded the 
anſwer favourable, or the contrary. 5 

A'eisn [of ape] 1. Given to mimick, imitative like an ape, full of 
idici mimickry; as, 

Whoſe manners ſtill our tardy apr nation 

| Limps after, in baſe aukwaid imitation. Sg prove, 
2. Foppiſh, affected ; as, duck with French nods and ap{ cw fit, 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Trifling, infignificant ; as, all this is but %% topuiilc,, 
4. Wanton, wild, ſportive. Co | as | 
| = folly with her wild refort. Prior. 

A'eisnt.y [of ] in an apith manner, with fopper;, with con- 
ceit, ridiculouſly. 5 

A'risnxkss [of ib] mimically, play fulneſs. Sc. . 

Arrrrar, adv. [a word formed from the motion, Johſon] with 
quick palpitation. It is otherwiſe written pit-a-pat-e. SM 

My heart has gone apitapat for you. Conpreve. 

Ari un, Parſley, [in botany] a genus of umbellife;ou- plants, 
with roſaceous flowers, and an oval fruit, containing two feeds of an 
oblong oval ſhape, convex and ſtriated on one ſide, and plain on 
the other. DONG 

Ariuu Palufire [in botany] ſmallage. Lat. 

AeLa'xes [a Tam, of & priv. and . Gr. error. f. . ſettlod. 
free from rambling] the fixed ſtars, fo called in contradiſtinction 22 
the planets. r 


Lt 


AeLv'sTee, Lat. the enfign or flag anciently carried in ſlip. 


ArocaLye:e [Fr. apc, It. apocalytfe, Sp. obrrat; Fo, Lat. 
Arenas of a wrap vrt, Gr. to reveal or diſcover; a reve ation 
or viſion, the name of a book in the new teſtament, to which it 13 
ſolely appli:d. | = 8 

APoCaLY'PTICAL [KS ννανν . Gr.] pertain g o fανανε,,ðgen, 
viſion; containing revelacton If we could underſt ind thi icenc, as 
the opening of this apoca/;tical theatre. Pa gets the tarth. 

Arocarni'sxos; [of av; and a, Ur. noh, angie), 


ock 


Avocn i ruann (2:3 9% , of are and Saxaigy, Gr. to purge] 


a purging both upa ads and gownwaius. 
ArOCH LL 4 {of a and xνναι of xMgu, Gr. m draw out 


juice] any juice boiled or thickened with honey or ſugar, into a hard 
conſiſtence. It has other names, as rab, robob, and 25 

Arocta su (Ari acha, ot A nN, Gr. to break ] A break - 
ing off or aſunder, the breaking of any part of the body. | 

Aroco'witey [of az and Et, Gr. to meaſure] the art of mea- 
ſuring things at a diſtance. I hi. ſhould be Apomecometry. Which ſee. 

Apo'Cupt [lags of «4zexv=]v, Gr. to cut off] a cutting off, a 
gramm atical Foure, in whach the laſt ſyllable or letter of the word is 
cut off, u c , for Se ne, di for dis. 


Avg ti ola, of APOCRT'SHS Laenge, Of am:zgue, Gr. to ſeparate] 


among phyſiciun:, hgnifies a voiding or ejection of ſuperſluities out of 


the body. 

Ar e111 navs [of ama, an anſwer, of 2m;us, Gr. to an- 
ſk ©. a ſurrogate, commillary or chancellor to a bithop, an office fir 
cilubiiſlied in the time of Conſtantine the Great. ps | 

Ar >CRO USTICKS [afocrouſtica, Lat. of ae and xguw, Gr. in com- 
round, to beat off] medicines which obſtruQ the flowing of the hu- 
mours into any 
beginning to flow. 28 7 Sp. of 

Aro'ceayPua [a bes, Fr. fr, It. opecriſas, Sp. of apocry- 
la, Lat. g. d. 1 ou dark, 42 , Gr. to hide] certain 
books of doubtful authority, not received into the canon of the holy 
| ſcriptures, though commonly appended thereto. We hold not the 

1 ng as we do the holy ſcripture, but for human com- 

| tons. er. . 

EE — {4=g:2>, Gr. hidden] of doubtful authority, 
not cononical ; [quran to thoſe books, called the apo or 
any others, whoſe ori — is not known. Jerom, who faith, that all 
writings not — are ap hal, uſes not the title apocryphal ; as, 
the _ of the fathers whole cuſtom is ſo to name, only ſuch as might 
not publickly be read or divulged. Hooker. 1. Relating to the apo- 
crypha. 2. Contained in the apocrypha ; as, the apecrypbal writers, 
or apocr;p/ al writings. 3. It is ſometimes uſed for any precarious 
account or news of uncertain credit; as, all that tory or news is 
epocryphal. ? 

* [of apscryphal] hiddenly, doubtſully, uncer- 


. rss [of ac e, Gr.] hiddennefs, uncertainty. 

Aro'crxox [eammur, Gr. ] dog's-bane. | X 

Aropackt'Tica (of aridzzgrw, UT. to drop like tears] medicines 
which provoke tears. Lat. 

Apov1'cTiCai [of 4 n,, of deu, Gr. to ſhew clearly] 
an apodictical argument or ſyllogitm, is a demonſtration or clear con- 


vincing procf of a thing. Holding an apedi&ical knowledge, and an 


aſſured knowledge of it. Brown. ? 
 Aropi'oxis . Gr. an expulſion] an expelling or drawing 
Out. 


Arobioxis [with rhetoricians] a figure when any argument or ob- 
jection is rejected with indignation, as abſurd. 

Arobixis [ae, Gr.) an evident demonſtration, or plain 

roof. | | 

7 Aro' posts [an. of awe and d. , Gr. to reſtore] a giving 
again, or recompenſing. FOES | 

Ayoposs [with rhetoricians] a rhetorical figure called reddition, 
. and is the application or latter part of a ſimilitude. | 

Aro c, Aro, or APOGAUM [ aTvyaico, of am:, from, and 
va, Gr. the earth] that part in the orbit of the ſun or a planet which 
is fartheſt diſtant from the earth. 
| Ihy fin is in his apogeon placed, . 

And when it moveth next, muſt needs deſcend. Fairfax. 

It is not agreed in what time the apogeam abſolveth one . Brown. 

Meun AroGe's of the Epycicle [with aſtronomers] a point where 
the epicycle is cut above a right line drawn from the center of it, to 
the centre cf the equant, or that point of the epicycle moſt remote 
from the earth. | 


ArvGtL of the Eguant [with aſtronomers] is the fartheſt diſtance 


of the equant from the carth, or the point where the equant is inter- 
ſeed by the line of the apſes, in the remoteſt part of the diameter. 
Aro'Grarnox [amygafcr, of aws, and yeaftu, to write] an in- 
| ventory of goods, a copy or tranſcript of ſome book or writing, a 
pattern or draught. SO | | | 0 
_ AroLreysY — Lat. of a ,, of amo and azpCary, Gr. 
to reccive] a receiving or recovering, an intercepting or prevent- 


ing. 
APOLEPSY 
animal fpirits. 
Chriſtian world, (fo called in the fourth cen from Apollinari 
the learned biſhop of Laodicea) who would — admit of two — 
gent natures in the one perſon of Chriſt ; but affirmed the divine lo- 
gos to be the only >», ipirit, or intelligent principle, that reſided in 
our Saviour's body, though animated, like other bodies, with a vital 
ſoul. Suidas. In plain terms, they ſeppoſed (as did many ancient 
_ writers) man to be a compound of three, ſoul, ſpirit, and body; and 
that the divine logos anſwered to the ſpirit or intellectual part. The- 
odorit adds (lib. 5. c. 3.) that he alſo eſpouſed degrees (HN of 
dignity in the divine nature ; meaning, 7 gon the Son was ſuperior in 
— the Spirit, and God the Father to them both; or, as Ter- 
ian expreſs d it long before him, tres non flat, ſed grad. Now 
both Tertullian and Apollinarius were conſubſtantialiſts; and by com- 
paring this account Theodorit gives us of Apollinarius, with the whole 
ſtrain of Tertullian's writings, it appears that not every eſpouſer of con- 
ſubſtantiality maintained with it an abſolute co- equality. This remark 
may poſſibly throw ſome light on the controverſy, as it ſtood in the 
4th and ing centuries. . 
APOLLINARIAN Games [with the — ſolemn games held an- 
nually in honour of Apollo, on account of a ſhower of darts and 
arrows that (as the tradition goes) fell on their enemies, who ſuddenly 
invaded them, at the firtt celebration of theſe games, and by this 
means the Romans being victors, ſoon returned to their ſports, 


* 


particular part of the body, and repel them that are 


to find how far they are 


(in medicine] a ſtoppage in the courſe of the blood or 
APOLLINA'RIAXS, or APOLLISARISTS, a conſiderable part of the 


APO 


Arorto — the proper name of the Cod fo called ; 
and whom Homer derives from Jupiter and Latoua, and who received 
from his father the gift of prophecy. 

There were four Apollo's ; the moſt ancicnt of which, in Gajutg- 
ment of Voſlius, was Jubal the relation of Tubalcain (unleis of more 
ancient date) and a muſician. All the other Apollo's were 
deiñed, and referred chiefly to the fun. B. Herbert de Relig. Gentil. 

The author of the late Efay towards a Tranſlation of Hour's 
Wark; in Blank Verſe has ſuggeſted, that how much ſoever Apollo and 
the ſun were in proceſs of time confounded together, in Howes they 
are conſtantly repreſented as diſtinct deities ; and Diony ſ. Halicarn. 
ſcems to ſay as much. Speaking of the epithets or appellations which 
that poet gives to his gods, © he ſtiles Jupiter the counſcllor, and 
high-thunderer ; the ſun he calls ven, 7. e. be that aſcends ; and 
Apollo he fliles Phoebus. Diony/. Halic. wigs Ts eyongy wumnows, C. 6. 

* to the prophetic powers of this god, tee * 

POLLO'S1A [in geography] a promontory © the 
Mos yo pt nth ns py = the river Mancu. 6. 858 
Aro'LLY0% [awmxwe, of aw and wauw, Gr. to deſtroy] a de- 
* a ſcripture name for the devil. 
0LOGE TICAL, Or APOLOGE'TICK [ ine, Fr. 
It. and Sp. apologeticus, Lat. « ., Gr.] p to an 
or excuſe, or to any thing that is faid or written by way of 


AyroLOGE'TICALLY [of 
Aro'LocER, or APo'LOGIST 
Lat. of awww, Gr.] 
another man. is Gr) ag] 5 
To Aror oN [of amineyicupe, Gr.] 1. To excuſe, or make a de- 
3 1 as, it will be more ſeaſona- 
ble to reform than apologize. 2. It has for before the matter of apo- 
DO Ln Aeration 
Aro oc [Fr. 0, Sp. apelogus, Lat. a witey®, of a | 
Gr. to utter] an inſtructive or 1 intended to re- 
form and amend the manners, by teaching ſome moral truth; as, the 
apclogues of Æſop. | ; | 1 
Aro ro [apologie, Fr. apolegia, It. Sp. ard Lat. , of 
aTwAvyiw, Gr.] a defence or excule. Apology generally fignifics 
rather excuſe than vindication, and tends rather to extenuate the 
fault than prove innocence. This is however ſometimes unregarded 
by writers. Johnſon. It has for before the object of excuſe. 
Aro'Lusis [are, Gr.] the excluſion of any thing, as of the 
birth, the faces, or the like ; a kind of relaxation, by means of which 
POMECO'METRY [of a=azd-, length or diſtance, and wczpw, Gr. 
to meaſure] an art Aon how to —— things at a diſtance, or 
off from us. 7 
AvroxEuRg'41s [ann fee, of ae and rvgce, Gr. a nerve] the 
extremity of a muſcle, which is called a tendon. Brause. When a cyſt 
riſes near the orifice of the artery, it is formed by the aponenre/fs that 
uns over the veſſel, which becomes exceſſively expanded. Sharp. 
Aro'PHASIS — of ap, Gr. to deny] a rhetorical fi- 
gure, whercby the orator, ſpeaking ironically, ſeems to wave what be 
would plainly inſinuate; as, I will not act againſt you with the utmoſt 


Arorno'nzTA [awmoPogila, of df, Gr. to bear away] preſents 
2 2 to be carried away by the gueſts. f 

Arorult'GmaTic Medicine, or AFOPHLEGMAT1353s [of amfArypa- 
718, to purge phlegm] medicines that have the faculty of purging off 
cold phlegmatic humours by the noſe, mouth, &c. 

Aro'PHTHEGM [apophthegme, Fr. ma, It. apepbiegma, Sp. 
apphthegma, Lat. age, of awo and p, Gr. to 
nounce] a remarkable ſaying, a valuable ſentence ; eſpecially of 
eminent and grave perſon, uttered on ſome ſudden occaſion ; as, many 
apophthegms, or reputed replies of v iſdom, are in Laertius. Brown. 

Gans Sh of amepIngu, Gr. to corrupt] an abor- 
tion, the bringing forth a child putrifed in the womb. 5 
 APoPHYGE' [aToFuyn, Gr.] a flight or eſcape. 

APoPHYGE Fu rages x that part of a column, where it begins 
to ſpring out of its baſe, and ſhoot upwards, and is as a protuberance 
commonly at the end of a bone; but this apophyge originally was 
really no more than the ring or ferril anciently 5 
mities of wooden pillars, to them from iplitting, and which af- 
terwards was imitated in ſtone work. Sometimes it is called the ſpring 
of the column. f | | 

AroPHYGE [in anatomy] a protuberance at the end of a bone. 

Aro'rHYs1s [awopuoy, of ams, from, and un, Gr. to grow] a 
rugged ==" bone growing out beyond its ſurface ; as, the apo- 

in, or of the os tibia, makes the knee. i man. Alſo, a 

b in a bone, made by the fibres being Ihe latter is 
properly an epiphyſis, or ſomewhat adhering to a bone of which it is 
not properly a part. | 

Avyo'pursEs Mammillares [in anatomy] are the beginnings of the 
olfactory nerves, as far as the os cri where they divide into 
ſmall fibres which paſs through thoſe bones, and ſpread throughout 
the upper part of the noſe. 

Aroru sis Mammularis, Aroruvsis Maſtcidexs [in anatomy] one 
of the external eminences of the os petroſum. | 

APOPLE'CTICAL, or APOPLECTIC Sigur, Fr. apopletico, It. 
a =-, Gr.] pertaining to or ſubject to the apoplexy ; as, an 
apoplectical perſon, and an apepledtical cale. 

A*roPLEx, for AroPLexy. Dryden, in poetry, for the ſake of 
meaſure, cuts the laſt ſyllable off, which ought not to be imitated ; as, 

EXRepletions, apoplex, inteſtate 

AroPLEexy [apoplexie, Fr. apapleſſia, It. apoplexia, Sp. and Lat. 
auh, of a ul, to finke or aſtoniſn] a diſeaſe, which is a 
ſudden privation of all the ſenſes, and ſenſible motions of the body, 
thoſe of the heart and lungs being excepted, and is attended with a 
depravation of the principal faculues of the ſoul, by reaſon that the 

ages of the brain are ſtopt, and the courſe of the animal ſpirits 
indered, through the nerves deſtined for thole motions. 

Aro EMA, Apo'riME, or A'rpoRon [from «wow, Gr. to doubt] 


ical} N 
logijie, Fr. 7 apologus, 
=> — —— 


one who 


a problem in the mathematics, which, tho' it is not impoſſible, is ne- 
nach impoſible, is ne 


APO 


vertheleſs very difficult, to be reſolved, and has not actually been re- 
ſolved ; ſuch as the ſquaring of the circle, &c. 

Arona [a e, Gr.] an intricate buſineſs, perplexity of mind, 
doubtfulneſs 


Arora [Gr. with rhetoricians] a where the orator is at a 
| fand what to do; as, ſhall I f out, or be filent? 
Arora [in old records] to be brought to poverty; alſo to ſhun 
or a 

Aronano'E, or ApotHoOE'A [atozocy and de, of awognw, Gr. 
to flow out or down] ſulphurious effluvia's or ations, which are 
ſent forth from the earth and ſubterraneous bodies; as, this he endea- 
vours to make out by atomical apporrbea's, which paſs from the crucn- 
tate weapon to the wound. Glarwille. 
—_— phyſicians] a ſtreaming out of vapours thro' the 
 Aronrnot [with aſtrologers] a term uſed of the moon, when 


ſhe ſeparates from one planet lies to another. 
Arosiorx'sis [awonwwnog, — Gr. to hold one's peace] 


, reticency. 

Aros$1o0esss [with rhetoricians] a figure when the orator, as in a 
paſſion, or from - emotion, leaves ou - ſome word or part of a ſen- 
tence, or breaks off in a diſcourſe, but nevertheleſs fo it may bc 
| — * what he meant; as, I might ſay much more, but modeſty 
AposPrace'Lis [of d and opaz:aS>, Gr.] a mortification. 


Aro'sTacy [ apejtafie, Fr. apoſtaſia, It. apeſlacia, Sp. aplaſia, Lat. tion, in the fifteenth year of his reign. Their arms aer. 


Legat, Of ap, to depart, or aweraiew, Gr.] a rerolting or falling 
away from what a man has profeſſcd; it is generally applied to tac true 
religion; ſometimes with from; as, an apoffacy from the Kalb. or From God. 


Arosra sua [a rere, Gr.] part of a thing drawn or pulled 


Arosrasuy [with ſurgeons] the drawing off one part from another, 

which m_— to it; as when — 18 — from a mem - 

brane; a membrane from a muſcle ; one muſcle from another, c. 

| _ ArosTa'kE Leges, or ArosTATA'RE Lrges [old Latin records] wil- 
fully to tranſgreſs or break t!.c laws. Lat. 

| PO'STASIS [amorac, of 4, Gr. to revolt or fly off] an ab- 

ſceſs; alſo ſome fractures of the bones where the parts break off. 
ArosTaTa Capiendo, a writ which in ancient times lay againſt one, 

_ who having entered into and made a profeilion of ſome religious order, 
; pn and rambled about contraty to the rulcs of that or- 


 __ Aro'sTarE Aer Fr. apoftate, It. Sp. and Lat. amoraing, of 
a: „Gr. to depart from] a revolter from his profeſſion, generally 
applied to one that has forſaken his religion. It has from before the 
perſon or thing forſaken ; as, he is an ar late from Cod and g 
AyosTA'TiCAL [of apoftata, Lat. of amorain;, Gr.] of or pertain- 
Ing to an te. 


To ——— [apoſtafier, Fr. apoflatar, Sp. of amoraliw, Gr.] 


to deſert or a one's profeſſion; it is commonly uſed of forſaking 
the true religion. It has from before the n or thing forſaken. 


ArosTEMA'TION [from 2 e formation of an abſceſs, 
apoſteme, or purulent hollow ulcer. ation is ſometimes uſed, 
but it is an improper word. Many ways nature hath provided for 
preventing or curing fevers, as vomitings, ape/temations, &c. Grew. 

| STE Ma, ArosTE'ME, or Arosrv'u [of ewornua, of Apen, 


Gr. to depart] a preternatural tumour or ſwelling, cauſed by a cor- 


matter collected _ 228 part of the body, commonly cal - 
an impoſthume; neither this nor apoſtume is proper. Ul 
of the lungs and apoftemes of the brain. — =_ 
To ArosTemare, or ArosTUME, to turn to an apoſtemation. 
| 3 | 
0STE'Ma Hepatis, an apoſteme in the liver, proceeding from a 
_—_ bruiſe, or in women from being too ſtrait-laced. 4 
Po'STLE [apotre, Fr. atpeſlolo, It. afoflol, Sp. apoflolus, Lat. apo: 
ftel, Du. and Ger. a re, of art, Gr. - — on an coding 
a perſon ſent as a meſſenger or ambaſſador. It is particularly applie 
to thoſe diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt whom he eſpecially commiſſioned to 
Preach the goſpel, and propagate it in ſeveral parts of the earth; as, the 


twelve apoſtles. | | 
Molat, Fr. appofiolato, It. 
.. ity, 25 * 


Aro'sTTESUIr, or ArPo'sToOLATE 


apoſtolado, Sp. of apoſiclatus, Lat.] the 
apoſtle on 


: AposTo'LICa, or AposTo't1c {of apoftolique, Fr. | olico, It. 
apaſiolico, Sp. of a e-, Gr. ] belonging to the — Lon taught 
by them; as, apaſtolical practices ard apnffolic tradition; and hence by a 
„what has primitive antiquity ; in which laſt ſenſe ſome un- 
4 moſt ancient of all the three 
creeds. 

| —— — [of peſtelical] after the manner of an apoſtle. 
POSTO'LICALNEss, the quality of being of apoſtolical Nint- 
ment and authority. » a: — 
Arosroro kun Unguentum [with phyſicians] an ointment ſo na- 


med, becauſc it conſiſts of twelve drugs, according to the number of 


n tr | | 
Po'STROPHE [Fr. aprfrofe, It. apofirefe, Sp. ep iftrephe and apo- 
Prophus, Lat. awer gon, a turning away, of 833 to turn -— 
from] a figure in rhetoric, whereby the orator in an extraordinary com- 
motion turns his diſcourſe from the audience, and directs it to ſome 
other perſon or thing. This is oy Gow done abruptly. In this 
things animate or inanimate may be addrefied unto, as if ſenſible; 
— well as preſent may be appealed to, as if they were pre- 
ArosTROPHE [with grammarians] an accent or mark that ſhews 
there is a vowel cut off, and is expreſted thus () and ſet at the head 
of the letter; as ev'n for even ; as, they abbreviate words with apo- 
Am and lop polyſyllables. 
0 


AposTRoPUE @ Word, to put an he over it. 


To Aro'srroPurze [from oprſtriphe} to ſpeak to by a rhetorical 


2 4 —— ule - by _y here is a manner in 

omer's apoſirophizing Eumzus, peaking of him in the ſecond 

perion, which is generally applied only to men of account. 
Aro'srunz. See Ares TMA; as, an apoſtume in the meſentery. 


the cuſtom, his eſſigies of wax was placed at the „ 


per- 


APP 


Aros rau [a2:ovgpa, of anovgs, Gr. to drax, pull, or tics 
off] that which is drawn, thaved or pared of. 

Aros rau [with ſurgeons] a ſhaving of the ſkin or of a bone. 

Arota'criT#, or AroTa'crict [of awdegow of eniizilu, Gr. to 
renounce] 2 ſect, who antiently affected to follow the evangr'ical 
counſels of poverty, and the examples of the apoſtles and primitive 
chriſtians, by renouncing all their e and poñeſſions. 

Aro'TELESM [apoteleſma, Lat. of awilizrope, of ds ind rw, 
Gr. to finiſh] a declaration of the ſigniſication of the ſtars in a nati- 


vity ; a calculation of a nativit;. 
AroTrLesMA'TICS [ apetelejrzatici, Lat. of Gmoriveopaliin:s, of 


awdkaw, Gr. to | mathematicians who calculate nativitics by 
the ſtars, and hold all things ſubje& to the power of the planets. 
Aro'Twecary [of apotticaire, Fr. Buticario, Sp. and Port. pe- 


_ theea, Lat. of awSnxn, a repoſitory, of C , Gr. to lay up] one 


who pradtiſes pharmany, or that part of phylic which conſiſts in the 
preparation and compoũtion of medicines wh'ic' are for ſale at Bis 
thop. Such is the primary and original import of this term; but, 18 
the ſenſe of words frequently changes with time, it row ſigniſ es alto 
a lower kind of practitioner in the art of healing: and whote advice 15 
taken, in cafes ſuppoſed to be of a ſlighter clafe; + in rhe molt 
threatening, where a regular phyſician can't ſo conveuientiy be had. 

Aero'TiEcCarits, having ſeparated themſelves from the cient ſo- 
2 of grocers, grew ſo much in favour with king James l. that he 
uſed to call them his company. and gave them a charter or incorpora - 
Apollo 
arm d with a bow and arrow, ſurmounted a Python. Uher *.pponters 
two unicorns, and the creſt a rhinoceros iurmounting a tree aud l! 
met. The motto Opiſer per arbem dicor. 

Ayo'TugcTs, the medicines, Cc. which furniſh aa aputher ry - 


3 improperly for Arorurn rent; which fe. 
AroTnet'os1s [aeg of are and Steg, a god or divine peiſa- 
nage, whether :upreme or ſubordinate] the act or rite, among the h-. a- 
thens, of deifying or adding one to the number of the gods, or a co 
ſecration of emperors, the manner of their performing which was a, 
follows: When the body of an emperor had been buried according to 
— - of the palace, 
4 | ivory, ſumptuouſly adorned, and the phylſiciuss 
viſited it 2 ſeven ds. wats it, as if it had been alive 4 a fit of 
ſickneſs. In the mean while all the ſenate and nobility of Rome were 
reſent in mourning habits. After the expiration of theſe ſeven days, 
be was held for dead, and then they removed him to a public place. 

where the magiſtrates quitted their offices. | 

"There the new em aſcended upon a high pulpit called g. 
becauſe it was adorned with the ſterus of ſhips, taken from the enemies 
in ſea-fights ; and thence he made a funeral oration in praite of the de- 


When this was ended, they carried the image of the deccaſed em- 
peror out of the city to the field of Mars, where there waz erected a 
ſtately pile of aromatic wood to burn it; the Roman gertry having rid 
round the pile ſeveral times in order, the new emperor with a torch ſe: 
fire to the pile of wood: and then an eagle was let fly from the top ot 
it, which was imagined to carry the foul of this new god iato heaven: 
When an emprefs was thus burnt, they let fly an en let inftcad of ar 


eagle. | 
| Allots the prince of his cel={1al line, 
An apethecfss and rites divine. Garth. 
Arorukosis, of an emperor, was hieroglyphicaliy repreſented on 2 


medal, by an eagle aſcending up to heaven out of the tiame or their 


funeral pile. 
Aro ruksis 
| 1 | 
Aro“Trouꝝ [ae, of a., Gr. to cut off] act of cutting away. 
Aroroutz [in mathematics} is the remainder or difference of t. 
incommenſurable quantities. 

Arxorous [in muſic] the difference between the greater and leſſer 
ſemitones, or the part of a whole tone which remains, when a greater 
ſemitone is taken from it. | | 

A'POZEM [awmchiua, of am, Gr. to boil] 2 phyſical decoctior, 
a diet- drink, or an infuſion made by boiling of roots, herbs, woods. 
barks, flowers, ſeeds, &c. | : 

To Area't, or Arr LE ad _ Fr. to make pale.] To affiight 
or terrify. Appal wasthe old v 5 . . 
Her great words did appal | 
My Fable courage, and my heart oppreſss 

That yet I quake and tremble over all. Spen/er. 

appale is the word commonly uſed ; tho Pope has it, 

Does neither rage inflame nor fear p Pope. | 
Arra'LEUENT [from appele] conſternation, aftoniſhment, ſudden im 
preſſion of fear ; as, the furious ſlaughter of them was a great diſcou- 
ragement and appalement to the reſt. Bacon. | 
Arra'xAdGE. See ApPE'SNNAGE. | | 
Arrara'TvLs [of ad, to, and paro, to provide} a formal preparation 
for ſome action, iolemn or public; as, the apparatus of a coroner. 
tire apparatus for a war. 
Arratarus alſo ſignifies the tools of a trade, the uterfils C“ a 
kitchen, &c. | 
AeraRaTuUs alfo is uſed to fignif 
chine, as, the apparatus of a microſcope, 
— — [with ſurgeons] the bandages, 
of a part. 
| 94-4. co Major and Minor _ lichotomiſts] the greater an! 
lefler'p tion, two different s of cutting for the ſtone, Lat. 
High ApearaTus [with lithotomiſts} is performed by making an 
inciſion above the groin along the linca alba into the bladder, ana 

through that they extract the ſtone. a 
- The Small or Low Arrak ATus, is performed by thruſting the two 

fore-fingers up the fundament till they touch or come againſt the ſtone, 

and with them drive it to the neck of the bladder, and extract it from 
thence, thro' an inciſion in the permæum. : 
Area'ser., without any plural [of afpareil, Fr.] 1. Clothing, ra?- 
ment, habit; as, women in mens apparel. 2. External decoration 3 as, 
Our late burnt London in «fpare/ new, 
Shook of her aſhes to have heated you. # _ 
| PARCEL 


[of a2 and 18, Gr. to place] the reduction of a 


| But now 


the utenſils pertaining to a ma- 
air-pump, c. 
medicaments and drcſ- 


FED” and, 


APP : 


Arvantr. of a Ship, the tackle, fail-, rigging, Sc. 

To Arranet [aparciller, Fr.] 1. To drefs, fit, or | 
apparel, to clothe ; as, with ſuch robes were the king's ters, 
that were virgins, «fparelled. Samuel. 2. To decorate, to trim out 
with clothes; as, ſhe did appape! her apparel, and with the preciouſ- 

neſs of her body made it moit ſumptuous. Sidney. 3. To ſet off any 
thing with external decorations, figuratively, the body being decked 
with clothes. You may have trees apparelled with flowers, by boring 
holes in them, and putting into them earth, and ſetting ſeeds of vio- 
gy F arente, It. aparente, Sp. afparen, Lat.] 1 

Arrak Nr [Fr. ofparente, It. „Sp. „Lat. ] 1. 
Plain, maniſeſt, evident 3 as, the main principles of reaſon are in them- 
{lve; apparent. 2. Viſible, oppoſed to ſecret ; as, what ſecret ima- 

inations we entertained is known to God: this is apparent that we 
— not bchaved, as if we preſerved a grateful remembrance of his 
mercies. Arterbary. 3. Openly diſcoverable, that which may be 
known. f 5 

As well the fear of harm as harm apparent, 
| Qught to be prevented. Shakeſpeare. | 

4. Cenain, not preſumptive. 5. Being in appearance, ſeeming, op- 


 ArParenT Heir, is one whoſe title is clear beyond diſpute or contra- 
diction. Apparent is uſed ellyptically for heir apparent. Draw thy 
ſword — as apparent to the crown. Shakeſpeare. EDN 2c; 

AryartxT Conjunttion [in aſtronomy} is when the right line ſup- 
poſed to be drawn thro' the centres of two planets, does not paſs thro' 
the centre of the earth, but thro' the ſpectator's eye. 

Arrak kxr Declination. See DrCLIxA“T io. 5 TT 

AreanenT Herizon [in aſtronomy] is that great circle, which li- 
mits our ſight ; or that place where the heavens and earth ſeem to us 
to meet. 

ArrarexT Place of an Obe [in optic:] is that which appears, 
when r and les from the real place, 
| being occaſioned by the various refractions of the rays. 
Axrraxkxr Place of a Planct or Star [with aſtronomers] is the vi- 
ſible place of it, or that point of the heaven in which it ſeems to be, by 
the right line which proceeds from the eye to it. 

ArrantxT Colours [according to the old natural — thoſe 
colours that are often in clouds, before the rifing or the ſet- 
ting of the ſun; or thoſe in the rainbow, &c. But theſe they will not 
allow to be true colours, becauſe they are not permanent or laſting. 
Theſe are called alſo emphatical colours. 


Aryra'sExXTLY [of apparent] vitibly, evidently; as, vice apparently 


tends to diſeaſe. 
| Arvra'rENTNESs [of apparent] plainneſs to be ſeen. 
ApPart'TioN [Fr. apparizione, It. afpparitio, Lat. of apparro, to 
appear] 1. An appearance of any thing, its viſibility; as, 
| When ſuddenly ſtood at my head a dream, | 
Whoſe inward apparition gently mov'd 
85 My fancy. | Mi 
2. The thing appearing; ae, 
| At thouſand bluſhing apparitiors 
Start into her face, S 1 | 
3. A ſpirit, a ghoſt, or ſpectre ; as goblins, ſpectres and apparition: 
tright children. 4. Being only in appearance, not real; as, | 
Nor can I yet diſtinguiſh, 


Which is an agparition, this or that. Denham. 
Ayyar1'TiION [with aſtronomers] is the viſibility of a ſtar or other 


luminary which before was hid; oppoſed to occultation; as, the 


month of apparition is the ſpace wherein the moon a . Brown. 

ArPa'kiTORs, Or APPA'RATORS { afparitor, of appareo, Lat. to give 
attendance} 1. Such perſons as are at hand to execute the — 
of the magiſtrate or judge of any court of judicature. 2. The loweſt 
clais of ofhcers in the ſpiritual court, meſſengers who cite perſons to 
appear ; as, they ſwallowed all the Roman hierarchy from the pope to 
the apparitor. e. ; 

Areartror [ia the univerſity] a ſort of beadle, who carries the 


mace before the maſters, faculties, Sc. 


Arraa tur {in common law] likelibood, likenes or reſem- 


blance ; as, oppariement of war. 
AryakL ka ſin old records] farniture and implem Lat. 
APPARUR A Carraccarum [in old law] plough-tackle, all manner of 
implements belonging to plough. 5 


To Area'y {probably of apfazer, Fr.] to ſatisfy; as, well appaid, 


contented, ſatisficd, ple ſed; ill appaid, the contrary. So only can 


high juſtice reſt afpaid. Al:iron's Paradiſe Loft, Book 12. 1. 401. 
Io AryEa'ci, the fame as to impeach. 1. To accuſe one of an 
crime, to enter an information againſt one in any court; as, he did, 
among many others, afppeach Sir William Stanley. Bacon. 2. To 
Rain with accufation or reproach, to cenſure; as, the foul reproach 
which them appeached. Spenſer. | 
Nor can'it, nor durſt thou. traitor, on the pain, 
Appeach mine honour, nor thine own maintain. *. 
Arrra'cuukxr — appeach] an impeachment or accuſation againſt 
any one; as, the duke's anſwers to his apeachment, in number thir- 
teen. I find civilly couched. Wotton. | | 
Arrrar [of appellatio, Lat. whente appel, Fr.] 1. The I 
a cauſe from an interior judge or court to a ſuperior, in order to recti 
fomething amils in a ſentence paſſed by an interior judge. This has to 
and rem. There are diftributers of juſtice vum whom lies appeal to 
the prince. Addiſan. 2. In the common law it is an accuſation or decla- 
ration of the crime of any perſon ; particularly and more commonly 
uſed for the private accuſation of a murderer by a who is in- 
tereſted in the party murdered, and of any felon by one of his accom- 
plices in the fact; as, | 
Haſt thou brought hither Hereford 
Here to make good the boiſterous late appeal 
frgainſt the duke of Norfolk? Shakeſpeare. 
3. A ſummons to anſwer an accuſation ; as, 
Nor ſhall the facred character of king, | 
Be urg'd to ſhield me from thy bold appeal. Dryden. 
4. A call upon one as a witneſs, with 7; as, lifting up the hands is 
an appral to the deity. 


| her appearance, that he gi 


| r 


zs the 


Jide ArPE'AL 


27 
Arrtal by Bill ſin law} is where a man of himſelf gives up : 
00 
therein 


Arrral by Writ (in law] is when a writ is purchaſed out of chan. 
chery by one to » tothe intent he appeal a third perſon of foue 
felony committed s to > — 122 he ſhall do it. 
ArPEaL of M. [a law term] accuſing of one who b.! 
ArPtaL of wrong Impriſenment, an action of wrong or falſe impr. 


ſonment. 

To Aryrat [appeller, Fr. apelar, Sp. , Lat.) to make 2n 
appeal, to one's cauſe, m b one perſon to another. 
It has 7 and from; as, from the ordinary therefore they appeal 10 
themſelves. Hocker. 2. To bring a cauſe from an inferior court to a 
ſuperior one. It has te and from; as, where there is no ſuperior on 
earth to appeal to for relief. Locke. 3. To call another as witneſs ; 
with te; as, whether the foul always thinks, I appeal ro mankind. 
Locke. 4. To charge with a crime; to accuſe; with of: Johnſen. 
As, you come t'appeal each other of high treaſon. Shakeſpeare. 

APPEALaNT, or APPEA'LER, he 2 2 = — AyPE'LLANT. 
As, lords appralants your differences are. 

To 2 1 re, It. aparacer, Sp. of any yo: 1. To 
be in ſight, to be viſible; as, the leproſy appeareth in the ſkin. Leviti- 
cut. 2. To be ſeen as a ghoſt or ſpirit; as, I appeared unto thee to 
make thee a miniſter. Addi. 3. To ftand in the preſence of another, 

erally a ſuperior ; as, when ſhall I come and appear before God ? 


* 4. To become the object of notice, to be obſerved ; as, let 
work 
_ 


appear unto thy ſervants. _ 4 To come before a 
juſtice ; as. this morning ſee you do appear beſore em. 
Shakeſpeare. 6. To be evident. to be plain from proof, and beyond 
contradiction ; as, this affears from ancient records, or from what fot- 
lows. 7. To look, to ſeem, o — 1 as, his firſt care being 
to appear unto * ſuch as he would have them be, and to be 
ſuch as he er. idney. 4 a 5 
AeyEa'RanCE [ apparence, Fr. at parenxa, It. apparenza, Sp. 1 
rentia, Lat.] 1. The A of becoming viſible; as, the ſudden *. 
of the rebels. 2. The thing viſible ; as, the appearences im the iky. 
Semblance, ſeemingneſs, oppoſed to reality; as, the ſubſtance, not 
arance of virtue. 4. The exterior furface of a thing ; or that which 
— ſenſe or the imagination; outſide ſhow ; as, under a fair 
and beautiful appearance, there ſhould ever be the real ſubſtance of 
Rogers. 5. Exhibition. or — 2 any ſtate or company; as, juſtice 
be done us hereafter by e who ſhall make their appearance in 
= world 2 this _ is no — 2 6. An apparition, 
iſibility of a ſpectre; as, the appearance wits. 7. Open circum- 
ſtance of a caſe; as, 
. arancet were all fo 
world muſt think him in the wrong. 


Swift. 


himſelf up to her. Ad#;/or. g. Probabi- 
lity or likelihood ; as, ſtory hath no appearance to be true. 

To ſave APPEARANCES, is ſeemingly to diſcharge one's duty, or to 

it hi formalities or externals of it, ſo as to fave his 


4E — 1 is the 3 of a figure, 


i ances. | 
AyyEanen [of appear] he that appears; as, that owls and ravens are 
the ominous appearers, was an augurial conception. Brows. 
APPEaA'SABLE [of appeaſe] that may be pacified. 
A— c of bei i | | 
o ArrEzAsE [of appaiſer, Fr.] 1. To put into a quiet or peaceabſe 
ſtate; as, the civil wars were appeaſed, — — ſetled. Davies. 2. To 
pacify, to allay or —— 3. To reconcile; as, to appeaſe 


e; as, they partly by 
812 
» Lat. to call, in law] he or” 
another, from a lower to a higher 
EL 2 

See APPEALANT. 2. that 

another to anſwer in the liſts; as #4 
— aro 

now thrice to fight. 

* 


th incenſed deity, in M: 


Ayeea'sED, part. pret. pacified, &c. 

Arrza'szuzxr, tn, a ſtate of 
authority, partly by entreaty, were redu 
ments. Sir Jobn 2 

Arrs'LLAxr [appellans,. of 


= 
* 


Milton. | 
 AyPPE'LLATE lat, Lat. in the the party appellate 
1 whom an appeal is . | 

AryELLa'Ti0n [Fr. appellazicne, It. apelacidn, Sp. of ſO, 
Lat. Dr which any thing is called; as 
| evil commonly operate upon the mind of man by reſpective 
names and „ which they are notified. South. 

Arrz'LTATive, or Neun ArPE'LLATIvE [appellatif, Fr. appella- 
ti uo, It: apelativo, Sp. of appellati un, Lat. with grammarians and 

ieians] a common name, or a name which is applicable to all things 
that kind, in oppoſition to a proper name, which belongs only to 
an individual. — 

APPELLA'TIVELY [from appellati ve,] according to the manner of 
an appellative name. 

AyPELLA'TORY [ appellatorius, Lat. in law] that which contain 
an appeal; as, an appe/latory libel. 

againſt or accuſed. 


AyPELLE'E, one who is a 
APPELLOUR, or APPELLANT [in old law] one who having con- 
ſeſſed a crime, i. e. others who were his accomplices. 
 APPE'LLANT. 
AryE'LLous, alſo 
To Ayeez'xp [ 


ſignifies a challenger. ; 

, Fr. appends, Lat. | i 
another ; as, the inſcription was — Ay tr rr 4 Ne. 
| - 8. To 


another, 


Fit 


* 
4 


Avyz'wanT, /abf. that which is an adventitious part of another 
thing, an acceſſory; as, a word, a look, a tread, ſtrike, as they 


1 indications of the beauty of 
mind. Grew. 

Aeyz'uvexT Remedies [in medicine] are ſuch as are outwardly ap- 

To Aryz'xpicate [of appende, Lat.] to add or append to ſome 
other thing ; as, in a palace there is the caſe, cr fabric of the ſtrue- 
ture, and there are certain additaments, as various furniture, and 
rious motions of divers things afpendicated to it. Sir Matthew Hale. 
But this word does not ſeem analogical. 

AyryEnvica'T10xs [of appendicate}] the thing appended or annexcd; 


F3 


as, are le parts and integrals and appendications to this 
aundus aſpeZabilis, impoſſible to be eternal. Hale. Vide preceding 
word. | 


Aeyenvi'cuLa, a little appendix. Lat. a 
 Azyenvictla Vermifurmis [in anatomy] the inteſtinum etecum, or 
blind gut, ſo called on account of its figure and fituation ; becauſe in 
ſome creatures it hangs down like a worm, and is not filled with 
ordure as the others arc. | 
ä in ancient deeds] the appendages or appurtenances 
of an eftcre 

Aryenvix, [Lat. es, plur.] 1. A thi to or depen- 

CE ES mom wa aqpates Gant 
thing. Stilling fleet. 2. Something concomitant ; both ſenſes have to 
before the thing to which an appendix is made. It is principally uſed 
in matters of literature for an additional diicourſe placed at the end of 


a a book or treatiſe, either to explain ſome things, or to draw concluſions. 
therefrom 


Arraxorx [with anatomiſts} a part which is in ſome meaſure de- 
tached from another part to which it adheres. | a 


 Avry'exxace, or Arryaxxace [apanage, Fr. apanagium, proba- 
bly, ſays Johnſon, of panis, bread; wide Apanact ; which ſeems 


tune, or portion whi Inn © 36 pages fon or 
i and have 


the king's younger ſons have (by virtue of the law of nnape) 
r | the 


_ age, — "wg Sc. as the earldom of Cheſter was a kind of ap- 


_ Arvre'xsa, (from » Lat.] things hanged up or weighed 
Arens — phyſicians] the ſame as peri things hanged 
about the of diſeaſed perſons, to cure ſome . 
Areexsu'sa [old ) the payment of money at the ſcale or 
by weight. of 
To AreenTa'in [ enir, Fr. afpartenere, It. pertenectr, Sp. 
of ad and pertines, Lat.] r. To have a upon, to belong 
to, as of proper right; as, this doctrine appertains to Mahomed. 2. 


As by nature or _— - 1d Actin rey — 
to give him being in this life, then things appertaining to this life would 
2 him. Hooker. 1 — have — * TP | 
 _ AreanTa'ixMENnT [of appertain which belongs to any digni- 
ty; a word uſed by Shapeſpeare ; as, | 
We ſ hy by 
Our appertainments, viſiting of him. 


 ArPE'RTENA'NCE, APPERTEXANCY, APPERTENANCES, or Ar- 


PURTENANCIES [afpartenance, Fr. appartenenga, It. pertinencia, Sp. 


of ad and pertinentia, Lat.] things both corporeal, f. e. belonging td 
another thing as their principal, as court-yards, drains, &c. to an 
houſe; and incorporeal, as liberties and ſervices of tenants ; as, the 

doubtful appertenances of arts. Brown. 85 
AyPE'RTINEXT, adj. [of ad, to, and pertinent, Lat. belonging] re- 
ing to. It is ſubſtantively uſed by Shakeſpeare ; as, all appertinents 


belonging to his honour. | 
A'*'ryETEXCE, or ApPETEXCY | ia, of appeto, Lat.] earneſt 
R enſual 3 as, 
CE TEES. & bg dat 
PPETIBI'LITY (o tible it ein z as, the 
appetibility of the ahd. Land 


Arrs'rurz [ appetibilis, Lat.] that which may be deſired, or may 

_— as, a power to flight the moſt appetible objects. Bram- 
Appz'TIBLEXEsS ſof appetible] worthines to be deſired. 
A'eeerTrre (appetit, Fr. S 


fible good may be wiſhed for; the object of will is that good which 

thee, ſenſual 
luſt; as, beſtial oppetite in change of luſt. Shakeſpeare. 3. Eager 
longing, earneſt appetence of any thing; as, Hopton had an extra- 
ordinary apperite to engage Waller. Clarendon. 4. The deſire of nou- 
riſhment, or a ſtomach to victuals and drinl:; as, one cauſe of appe- 
tite is a contraction of the ſtomach. 5g. It ſometimes has of before 
che object; as, he needed ſome reftraint to his immoderate af petite 
of power. Clarendon. 6. Sometimes to; as, we have generally ſuch 
- appetite to praiſe, that we grecdily ſuck it in. Government of the 


* 


ple tree, but alſo to all ſorts of fruit, 


APpÞ 


Arrzrirz {by philoſophers] is defined a dere f oro pary form ne 
228 or a complacency in the enjoyment of a :Li2p preſent 
it is diſtinguiſhed into voluntary and natur l 

Veluntary Arrxrir [with ſchoolmen] is the will :tielf aging un 


der u competent knowledge or information of the matter in .d. 2. 
the deſire of happineſ.. | 

Nataral Arrrirt ou ſchoolmen] a fort of inſtinct. u herr 
we are mechanically puſhed on to conſult onr own profervztion. 


A good ArvpeTiITE needs en jauce. Fr. A bon atpetit il ar faut $5557 
de ſance. The Lat. fay ; Ottimun: ci condimentare fart. The Got, 
Hunger iſt de der beſte loch. (Hunger is the beſt ſauce or cook.) The 
meaning is, that 47 appetite males our food go down more ſa- 
vourily than the ſauces without it, and where the former is, thr 
latter ought to be avoided, as very deficuctive to dur conflitution. 

Arrzrrriox [afpetitio, of apfeto. Lat] an vai defire, or eagc* 

it after ; as, the actual af fetitton or fafening our affections vn 

um. Hammond. | | 

Aeyr'TiTrve [appetitivo, It] of or belonging ty tie appetite, 
having the power or quality of de firing ; as, the wil! ; nar a bar: 72 
"oi power, as that of the ſenſual appetite, but a 10 eppemte. 

Arrri'rrs Canina [with phyſicians] an inordinate, extravagant 
—_— to the degree of a difeate, o that perſons devour overy thing 
like k | 

To Ayrerzav'd Fajplandir, Fr. apland'r, Sp. of afpirntr, of a4, 
to, and plan do. to clap, i at.] 1. lo commend hilly, à it were wi 
clappiug of hands; to approve well of any hing dong. 
praiſe in general; as, worlds 
Pepe. | | | 
AyyrLau'rer fof land] he that applauds ; as, the noiſe of a 
muli'tude of e. Glentille. 

AreLau'st, {afflauſo, It. aplarſe, Sp. of applanſus, Lat.] a clap- 
ping of hands as a fign of jo or congratulatioz ; publ. ck prac, 
great commendation loudly expreſt ; as, kin fight for king one, 
macmen for applauſe. Dryden. | | 

Ari Cappel, O. and . Ger. apfel, H. Ger. aple, Su. æppe“, 
Sax. ] botaniſts give the name of apple not only to the fruit of the »p- 
as well of herbs as trees, tha? 


3 10 


applaud that muſt not vet bi f ud. 


are round; as, a pine 4, þ/c, Se. 
An Arran egg, and a nut, 
You may eat after a flue. 
L. Pema, ova atgque nuces. /i det tibi fordida, grſtes. 


| Becauſe the firſt i: pared, and the two latter are taken out of their ſh2!'s 


before they are exten. 5 

The ArPLe, pupil, or ball of the eye: He kept them a. the re 
of his eye. Deuteronomy. | 

A'>PLE e [with botaniſts) an herb, a kind of nigh thade ; of 
this there are three forts; the r:0ſt common having iq railing 
branches, with rough leaves and yellow joints, ſucceeded bv les, as 


they are called, at the joints, not round, but bunched, ut a pale 


orange ſhining pulp, and feeds v ithin. Mortimer. | 

APPLEGRAFT, a graft or twig, of an apple.tree, graf:ed on ſome 
_—_ ſtock ; we have ſeen three and twenty opplegraf?s upon: the fame 
t. Boyle. | 5 
ONS a tart made of apple; np and down carved like an 
appletart. Shakeſpecre. | 2 
AyPLE-TREF, the fruit of this trer is for the moſt part hollow 
about the footſtalk. the cells 4 the ſecd are ieparated oy car- 
tilaginous partitions, the juice is ſouriſh, the tree large ard ivyreading, 
the flowers of five leaves expand like 2 roſs : the — Hr the diert 
ate the white juncting, margaret apple, ſummer pearmain, ſummer 
—, embroidered apple, golden reinette, ſummer whitte col vile, 
mer red colville, ſilver pippin, aromatic pippin, grey reinette, la 
haute bonte, royal rufſeting, Wheeler”: ruſſet, Sharp's ruſſet, pice 

apple, golden pippin, nonpareil and capi: thoſe for the cher, are, 
codling, ſummer marigold, ſummer red pearmain, Holland ippin, 
Kentith pippin, the hanging body, Loan's pearmain, French rein ette, 
French pippin, royal ruſſet, monſtrous rcinette, winter pearmain, 
pomme violette, Spencer's pippin, ſtone pippin, —_—_— and thoſe 
uſed for cyder, are, Devonſhire royal wildings, redſtreaked apple, 
the whitſour, Herefordſhire underlecy, johnapple, &c. Miller. 
A'ppLEWoOMAN, a woman who ſells apples; as, two afZ/exwomcr: 


ann Sram: 


on the river Eden: it has a market on Saturday, and ſends two mem 
bers to parliament. 5 
Arrrrantz, or A'pPLICABLE [of apply or applicable, Fr. afplica- 
bile, It. apliceble, Sp. of applicabilis, Lat.] that may be applied, that 
s relation to, any thing conformable ; for appliable we 

now generally uſe applicable; as, the varieties of the matter where- 
unto principals are appliable. Hooker. What he ſays of the portrait of 


Dryden. 


an on is applicable to . | 
| — Aud [of 775 the act of applying, the thing applied; as, 


Difeaſes deſperate grown, 
By deſperate appliance are relieved. Shakeſpeare. 


the ordinate or ſemi-ordivate. - 
Arrricarr Ordinate [conic ſections] is a right lie applird a“ 
right angles to the axis of a conic ſection, and boences by the 


Lat.] the act of applying one thing to another, by 2>proz ' ng or 
* them ot A with 7; a3, the hcadach was 7clitved by 


the oj p/ication of leeches to the temples. 2 The thing appuec ; 8 


he cures the leproſy hy means of a new application. 5. The making 
an addreſ to a perton, a5 a petitioner ; as, à patent ajted upon the 
4. The act of employ- 


ing anv mean» for tome end 3 as, it a right courſe be taken with child- 
ren, therc will not bench need of the application of the common re- 


applicntion & an ovicure methanic. Sift. 


wards. Locke. <. At- atn of mind, diligence, ſtudy ; as, by fre- 
quent aticention and antun of our thoughts to their buſineſs, we get 
the habit of attention and application. 6. Attention to ſome irticu- 
lar matter, with iz; as, his continued application to public a airs di- 
rert him trom f lauft. . 7. The condition of bein uſed as 
mears towards tome end ; a5, there 15 no Hnt which can ſet to 
the merit of Chris ſacriſiced body, bounds of efficacy unto life it 
Knoucth none, but is alto itſelf infinite in poſſibility of application. 
JI A. * 

 Avypricatios [with divines] is uſed for the act whereby our Sa- 
viour transfers or makes over to us what he had purchaſed by the 
ſanciity of his life and death. | 

Ar?:1catics [in aſtrology] the approaching of two planets to- 
wards each other. | | ; 

3 [with geometricians] is ſometimes uſed for di- 
viſion. 

AA'PPLICATIVE icatu;, Lat.] that which applies; as, the di- 
rective command — is in 4. underſtanding, and the applica- 
t de command for putting in execution, i> in the will. Brambail. 

REI adj. [ applicatus, Lat.] compriſing the act ot ap- 
cation. | 
E APPLICATORY, ht. that which applies; as, faith is the inward 
atplicatory of the death of Chriſt. Taz/or. | 
To ArpLY' [afplicuer, Fr. aflicar, Sp. and Port. 


ad, to, and plice, to fold] 1. To put, ſet, or lay one to another, 


having 7; as, he ſaid, and e the ſword his throat apph'd. Dryden. 


2. Io lay medicines on a diſeaſed part; as, apply ſome ſpeedy cure, 

prevent our fate. Addiſen. 3. To uſe as relative and r to any 
thing, with fo; as, I repeated the verſes which 1 formerly applied to 
him. Herden. 4. To beſtow upon ſome uſes; as, the profits thereof 
might be app/i-4 rowards the ſupport of the year. Clarendon. 5. To 
uſe az means to an end; as, theſe are inſtruments in God's hands 
who flies their ſervices. Rogers. 6. To have recourſe to a perſon as 

2 petitioner, hwing #2; as, I had no thought of 15 to any but 
himſelf, Si 7 To take to, or give one's ſelf up to, to fix the 

attention on, to ſtudv ; having te or arts ; as, afply thine heart unte 
inſtruction. Proverbs. 8. To endeavour to infiuence or operate upon, 

with 7; ; as, God knows every faculty and pathon, and in what man- 
ner they can moſt ſucceſsfully be , ug to. Rogers. 9. To keep 
buſy, or at work: an antiquated ſenſe, favs Jebnſen; as, ſhe was 

&ilful in apply:ng his humours ; never ſuffcring fear to fall to deſpair, 
nor hope to haſten to aſſurance. Siducy. And, their flying feet ſo fait 
their way afph;'d. Spencer. 

To Avery [by geometricians] is uſed in ſeveral ſenſes; to fit 

uantities, the areas of which are equal, but the figures different, fo 

Neat they ſhall conſorm one to another. Again, | 

To AyPLY, is uſed for to transfer or inicribe a line given, into a cir- 
cle or any other figure, that it may be fo fitted or accouumodated there, 
as that it: extremities may touch the circle. | 

To AvyLy [with geometricians] is uſed to expreſs diviſion, and 
thus they ſav, ap;lica 8 ad 24, when tacy wouid have 24 divided by 
8. And alio, | | 

APFLY i uſed for to mvhiply by the ſame writers. Thus they ſay, 
agp. in 12; wien they would have 12 multiplied by 8. | | 

Arrortart fold werd] to lean on or prop up any thing. | 

To Ar ros (of arfornter, Fr.] 1. To fix the preciſe time for a 
tranſaction; as, the tine unte by the Father. Galatians. 2. To 
ſcide a thing by prior agreement ; as, «ppzint me thy and I 
will give it. Gereffs. 3. To order, to determine or eitablith by de- 
cree ; 35, the Lord choſe me before thy father, Sc. to appcint me ruler. 
Samuel. Anciently uſed for furniſhing ſeldiers with warkke neceſſaries; 
ae, the Engiith being weil appointed, did jo entertain them, that their 
Nups depurted — torun. Heoyward. 

Arrest {in France] a font foldier, who for his long ſervice 
ad ſngular bravery, not only receives more pay than private centinels, 
but Hands fur for promotion. | : FD 

Apeor'xTER, he that appoints. | 

Arrorxruter [of opprintement, Fr.] the act of appointing or ſti- 
pulating ſomething betu cen two or more perions ; as, they made an 
apprintment together to come to mourn with him. Job. 2. Order, 
direcuon ; as, EO, | 2 

That good fellow, | | | 
If I command him, follows my eppaintment. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Decree; as, he alone hath power over all fleſh, and unto his 
opprintment we ought with patience meekly to ſubmit. Hooker, 4. State 
ct beir g ſurriſhed or equipped, in a military or naval ſenſe ; as, 
| hey have put forth the haven : further on; 

Where their appointment we may belt diſcover Shakeſpeare. 
6. 42 or ſalary given to perſons of merit, particularly to pub- 
ec officers. | | 

Aypox ERE [old rec.] to pledge or pawn. 

To Aryu'xTt [ofprrto, Of ad, to, and parte, Lat. to carry] to bring 
or Carry to. 
 Aypro'x7:0%8 [of ad, 4 mut. in p. and partie, Lat.] to proportion, to 
divide into convenient proportians or lots (/awv term) as, to apportion 
time, in Bacen; an office cannot be epporticned out like a common, 
and ſhzred among diſtinct proprictors. Collier. 

Apyou TIONMENT (rien, , law — a dividing of 
rent into two parts cr poruions, according as the whence it iſſues 
divided amg two or more: thus if a man have rent ſervice iſſu- 
ing out of land, and he purchaſes part of the land, the rent ſhall be 
«fpporticued according to the value of the land. . 

Arrole ru»: ſold rec.] 2 corrody or penſion allowed out of a reli- 
vious houf: ; alio the revenue, gain, or profit which a thing brings 
unto its owner. | 

Arvo ai. of Sheriff, 15 the charging them with money received 
uon their account in the exchequer. | 
To Aryo'ss [, protivperf. of pine]; to put queſtions to: 
ie wore. is Bet nos in ufo, except that in ſome ſchools to put gram- 


applico, Lat. of 


the reports of it. South. 


APP 


is called to pg him; and we now 


matical ions to a boy uſ⸗ 
peſe for puzzle. Jobeſen. As, ſome procure themſelves to be ſound 
doing ſomewhat which they are not accuſtomed, to the end the, 
may be axpake of theſe things which of themes they ane eg? 
rous to utter. Bacon. 
r NOI 
A'prOSITE [tu, | pat, or is faid or 
according to time, place, and circum. 


done to the pane, and 
ſtances. The duke's delivery of his mind, was not fo ſharp, as ſolid 
and grave and app:fire to the occaſion. —_ 
A'PPoSITELY, in a manner; as, aſk a queſtion ey. 
Alrrostrrxkss 2 agp:ſite] firmneſs for the 3 
ſuitableneſs; as, judgment is concerning the ri 


of 
to and ; 
properly, a laying a thing by the fide of another, LZae. applying 
rrostriox [in grammar] is the putting two or more ſubſtantiv 


ice, or of apprecier, Fr.] to value, rate, or ſet a price on in 
PR — | price on goods in 
Aperal'sE 


that 


municable, wherzof the one is not henfible in the other. Brown. : 
AePPREHE NS10N [ afprebenfione, It. 


of opprebenfio, Lat. in lau 
1. The act of ſcizing upon; as, | J 
Go we, brot oe 
To queltion of hi b 
Bare echte. tg. or the mere 
without ing or denying concerning them ; 
horſe, c. Watrs. Simple apprehenſion denotes no more than the ſoul's 
naked intellection of an object, without either n or deduction. 
— 2. — — ived opinion ; np 
according to the vulgar ap and conceptions of things: 
ception, underſtanding. 3. The faculty of conceiving any new idea: 


4. Suſpicion of ſomething to or to be done. That he might 
take away the apprehenſion that he meant ſuddenly to depart, he ſent out 
orders to ſend proportions of corn to Baſi . Clarendon. 5. Fear, 
dread, terror; as, after the death of his nephew, Caligula us 
was in no ſmall apprehenfion about his own life. Addi/on. | 
ArPREHE'NXSION, is painted as a young, ſprightly and active dam- 
ſel, clad in white, and in a liſtening poſture, ww op hand a 
camelion, and in the other a looking-glaſs. Vouth her apt- 


neſs to apprehend and learn; in white becauſe it is the ground of all 


colour; on tip-toe ſhews the readineſs ſhe is in to apprehend, learn 
and underſtand; the glaſs becauſe ſhe imprints on herielf, and makes 


all ſhe hears and ſees her own. 


AyyaEHe'xs10N [with logicians 


forms of any thing abſtractedly of its particular qualities. 


— — apprehenſion, ſenſible; as, if conſcience 
x- naturally apprehenfive ious, certainly we ſhould upon 
2. Suſpicious of na bad hay 4 
fearful ; with 7; as, the inhabitants were 
ſceing Lombardy the ſeat of war. Addiſon. 

APPREHE*NSIVELY, Gy alſo timorouſly. 

APPREHE NSLVENEsS [of apprebenſiuus, Lat.] aptneſs to apprehend, 
ſenſibleneſs; by falling upon the vowels laſt, 2 ich are more difficult 
to be taught, you will find great help by the apebenſivengſi already 
gained by learning the conſonants. Helder. | 

8 {mm ancient law books] a fee or profit to be taken or 
received. 

Arres'xrick [apprentiſſe, apprentif, apprenti, Fr. of prendre, Fr. 
or apprebendo Lat. to learn] a youth who is bound by indenture, Ec. 
to ſerve a perſon of trade for a term of years, upon condition that the 
tradeſman X artificer ſhall Gy mean time endeavour to inſtruct him 
in his art and myſtery ; as, the painter ought not to ſabje himſelf ſer- 
*. and —— — of ia: Dryden. 

PPRE'NTICED apprentice res 2p — to a maſter 
him portion'd maids, apprentic'd 1. — bleſt. Pepe. g 
Arrak xTIcCEAOOD [of — hey time of an apprentice's ſer- 
vitude ; as, to ſerve a long apprenticehood. 

—— apprentice) the time of an apprentice's ſer - 
vice ; as, many ruſhed into the miniſtry, as being the only calling 
that they could profeſs, without ſerving any cefhip. South. 

To ArrxTzE [ofpris, of „Fr. to J] to inform, to ac- 
quaint; with of; as, it is fit that he be apprized of a few thing LF 

þ A'PRICATE «95 © Lat.] to ſet or fit abroad in the 

PPRO ACH [appreche, Fr. eppreccio, It.] act of coming near or 
advancing. Our eyes, after a lo < : 

Are dazzled at.th' approach of ſudden li Denham. 
2. Acceſs, admiſſion to; as, honour hath in it the vantage ground to 


y apprebenfive of 


APP 


40 good, the approach to kings and principal perſuns. Bac. 3. Ad- 


in hoſtility ; as, 

* For England his approaches makes as fierce | 
As waters to the ſucking of a gulf. Shatefcare. 

4. Means of making advances ; as, | : 
Hills piF'd on hills, on mountains mountains be, | 
To make their mad bes to the ty. Dryden. _ 

To Aryroacn, verb next. [of approcher, Fr.] 1. To draw nigh to, 

or come near, wi to place; as, the powers of the kingdom 

h apace. . 2. With to time ; as, the hour 
p. ours. cond ra Gay. 3. To make advance towards, in a figura- 
tive ſenſe, as mentally; with to, towards, or ante; as, who is this that 
— 1 me. 1 And, he was 
an admi poet, and thought even to approached Homer. 
Temple. 

To A'yyrOACH, verb af. to bri 
js rather French than Engliſh. Fobn/or. y pl 
thoroughly in weak ſpirit of wine, and approac , 

Ayyro'acurr [of approach] he that approaches; as, bid welcome 
to knaves and all approachers. & are. | 


Ayyroa'cuaBLe [of approach] that may be come near to. 
AyrProa'cHaBLENEss [of approachable] eaſineſs of being ap- 


Ayyroa'cnes [in fortification] the ſeveral works made by the be- 
fiegers for advanci 


ng or getting nearer to a fortreſs or beſieged place. 

APPRoOA'CHING, [in gardening] the inoculating or ingrafting the 

ſprig of one tree into another, without cutting it off from the parent 

tree. This is alſo ar I 8 | | 
APPROA'CHLESS approac cannot be approached. 

 ApyProa'CHMENT [of _—__ act of coming near: a word uſed 

by Sir Tho. Brown; as, ice will not concrete, but in the approach- 

ment of the air. tr a” 3 | 

| ArProBA'TION [Fr. afprobazicne, It. approbaciin, Sp. of approba- 
tio, Lat.] 1. Att of approving, or exprefling one's ſelf to be pleaſed. 

That not _—_— 3 

| Ey le approbation of jodges. eſpeare. 

2. The liking of any thing, 22 it; as, there is no poſi- 

tive law of men, whether received by formal conſent, as in counſels, or 


by ſecret afprobation, as in cuſtoms, but may be taken away. 


Hooker, 3. Open atteſtation, explicite ſupport ; as, 
How many now 7 — | 
Shall drop their in approbation | 
Of — — ſhall incite us to. Shakeſprare. 
APpPRoOBA'TORY, 7 [from approbation, of the fame with 
commendatory, and the like] what — . | 
 ArpRo'ce [from 3 as prove] approbation : a 
wor: rightly derived, thor old. Jer. — 
| at bear one and the ſelf ſame 
Either of condemnation or afprosf. Shakeſpeare, 
To Arpro'PERATE [affroperatum, Lat.] to haſten to, to ſet for- 
To ArProPr'NQUATE [ appropinquarſ, It. apropinguar, Sp. of ap- 
5 „Lat. ] to nigh unto; to a 5 
To Aryrori'nqus [appropinguo, Lat.] the ſame with appropin- 
quate; as, | 


| My days to inne an end. Hudibras 

— thing ; as, this lied unto the 

reſtri to ſome particu ing ; as, this conceit applied unto 
original of man, and the beginning of the world, is more juſtly appro- 
priable unto its end. Brown. 

_ ArpROPRYARE Communam [in my fignifies to diſcommon, 7. e. 

to ſeparate or incloſe any parcel of land, which before was com- 


AprropRIARE ad Homorem [in law] is to bring a manor within the 


extent and liberty of ſuch an honour. | 
AyPpRro'PRIATE, or ArppRO'PRIATED [affropriatus, Lat.] a term 
uſed by gy of ſomething which is peculiarly reſtricted and 


conſigned to ſome particular purpoſe or perſon; as, he inſtituted a 


band of fifty archers, and, that it might not be thought any matter 
of diflidence appropriate to his own caſe, he made an ordinance to 


* yew for ever. _ b yo 
To ArpropraTE [approprier, Fr. __ „Sp. ropriare, 
It and Lat.] . ng a thing, to eng to Exer- 
Ciſe a right excluſively : all the ſences have 0 _ | 


—4 8 rating 8 : 
he ſpirit of promis'd nd giv'n 
To all believers. Milton of 


2. To ſet aſide any thing for the uſe of any one, to conſign it for a 
Particular purpoſe ; as, things ſanctified were ſo ated unto God, 
as that they might never afterwards be made common. Hooker. 3. To 
apply particularly, to annex peculiarly to ſomething ; as, his ſyſtem 
that has appropriated ſome verſes of ſacred ſcripture 70 the orthodoxy 
of his church, makes them iriefra ts. Locke. 4. In 
law, to alienate a benefice. Fide AryxoPrIaTION. Before Richard II. 
it was lawful to appropriate the whole fruits of a benefice to any abbey, 
which horrid evil that prince redreſſed. Ayliſe. 

Arrao'rRIATE [in law] fignifies a church or benefice, the patro- 
nage of which is annexed to fome church dignity, ſo that the perſon 


AryRo'pRIATENEss [of appropriate] fitneſs to ſome other thing, c. 


Arraor kia Trion [Fr. appropriazione, It. opprepriacion, Sp. of ap- 
prepriatio, Lat. from appropriate} 1. The application of ſomething to a 
particular uſe; as, the mind ſhould have diftin& ideas of the things, and 
retain the particular name with its peculiar apprepriation to that idea. 
| Locke. 2. The excluſive claim of any thing; as, he doth nothing but 
talk of his horſe, and make a great appropriation to his arts, 
that he can ſhoe him bimſelf. Shabefhowe. 3- The fixing a particular 
fignification to a word; as, the name of faculty may, by an appropriation 
- that diſguiſes its true ſenſe, palliate theabſurdity. Locke. 4. When the 
advowſon of a parſonage or the profits of a church-living, are made 
over to the proper and perpetual uſe of ſome biſhop, dean, chapter, 


appropriate] that may be appropriated or 


APR 


college, religious houſe, &c. and their ſucceſſors ; ſo that the body or 
houſe are both patron and parſon, and ſome one of the members of - 
ficiates as a vicar ; becauſe as parſons ordinarily have no right of fee- 
fimple, theſe, by reaſon of their 2 are accouuted owners of 
the fee · fimple; and therefore are called proprietors. To the appro - 
priation or ſevering of a benefice cal, after the licence obtain- 
ed of the king in chancery, the conſent of the dioceſan, patron and 
AI pov 5 bn the church be full; but if the church be 
* | » the kin R lic » - 
_ 1 | patron, upon g's licence, may con 
ArPROPRIA'TOR [of appr:priate] the poſſeſſor of an 
ce; as, iators are I « Ajiiffe. 
ws wings [of ee. Fr. — At.] that .. ap- 
z as, the confirmed experience of any men i 
Hows profeſſion ſoever. — 80 g 3 
ton: a word not much uſed. 


Arrao'val 2 approve} a 
There is a of juſtice and manners, without whoſe ah vu vo 
9 ſentences are 7 executed. Jempit. 
PPRO'VANCE [of approve] approbation: a word not much uſed ; 
i is foond in Sell. a 8 | pe: 
To Arrro've [ afprovare, It. a r, Sp. and Port. of 


Lat. whence afprozver, Fr.] 1. To like, to be pleaſed with. 2. To 


allow of, to expreſs liking for ; as, an approved wiiter. 3. To ſhew, 
to juſtify: as, to approve one's Kill. 4. To experience. fobnſon. 
Oh, tis the curſe in love, and ftill appro<'d, = 
Wen women cannot love where they're belor'd. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To render one's ſelf recommendable — worthy of approbation 3 
with 7. 6. With of before the object; as, to approve of 2 thiag. 
To Arrao'vE [in common law] as to improve or incicaſc 
Arrao'vrugxr [of approve] approbation : a word in Hayward. 
APPROVEMENT | approveamentum, law Lat.] is uſed for wiprove- 
ment by ancient writers. | 
APPROVEMENT of Land [law term] ſigniſies the making the beft 


| — of it by increaſing the rent; allo a lord's incloſing watt 


ground for himſelf, yet leaving ſufficient ingreſs for the commoic:; to 
yes ia | 
PPRO'VER [ approve] 1. One who approves or allows cf, 
. as, ] | Fett | 
CO Will make known ; 
To their approver:, they are people ſuch. Shakef-are. 
Arerover [in law] a felon who confeſſing felony of himſelf, ap- 
how or accuſes his accomplices as gnilty of the ſame crime with hin. 
mY ſo called becauſe he muſt prove what he hath alledged, in his ap- 
peal. | | 
Arpro'vers, are alſo certain perſons who are ſent into ſeveral 
counties, there to increaſe the farms of the hundreds, &c. which in 
ancient times were let at a certain rate to the ſheriffs, who let them to 


Arraovzas [of the king] ſuch perſons who in ſmall manors have 
the letting of the king's demeſns or lands. 

APPROVERS in the Marches of Wales) thoſe perſons who had li- 
cenſe to ſell and buy cattle in the parts of Wales. 

Apero'xtmaTE [of ad, to, and proximus, Lat. next] near to, 
contiguous to. | ES 
— ArrpRoxima'TiOn T approfimazione, Tt. of ad, to, and proximu:, 
Lat. next,] a coming near to. The ſun's gradual afproximaticz to- 
wards the earth. Hale. 

Arraoxiuariox (in arithmetic and algebra] is a continual ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to the rco: or quantity ſought, without a 
poſſibility of ever arriving at it exactly. | 

ArProxIMaT1ON [in natural magic] is one of the methods of 
tranſplanting, or the removing a diſcaie rom one creature to another, 
or from an animal to a plant. | 

Arrui [Fr. with horſemen] is the ſtay upon the horſeman's hand, or 
the reciprocal ſenſe between the horte's mouth and the bridle hand; 
— the horſe's ſenſe of the action of the bridle in the horſeman's 

and. | | | 

A more than full Arrui [with horſemen] a term they uſe of a 
horſe that is ſtopped with ſome force, but ſtill fo that he docs not 
force the horſeman's _ ) the aft of n 4 

Arru'Lsk z/fas, Lat.] the act of ſtriking againſt; as, in all 
conſonants be — appulje of the organs. 22 ND 
Arrurst [with aſtronomers] the approach of a planet to a con- 


junction 


Arru'xTEXANcR [appurterance, Fr.] Sec Arrs“aATIxAxcks. 
APPURTENANCE of a Lamb, a lamb's pummace. 

Aerica'Tton, a baſking or lying in the ſun. Lat, . 
Aralcrry [apricites, of opricus, ſunny] ſun-ſhine, the warmth of 


the ſun in the open air. 


A'raicor [abricot. of apricus, Lat. funny] a ſort of wall fruit 
that requires much fun to ripen it: the ordinary forts cultivated in 
England, are, 1. The maſculine apricot. 2. The orange apricot. 3 
The Algier apricot. 4. The Roman apricot. 5. Ihe Turky apricot, 
6. The tranſparent apricot. 7. The Breda apricot. 8. Ihe Bruil.!: 
apricot. They are propagated by budding them on pltumb-ſock. ©: 
any ſort, provided the ſtock be thriving. Miller. | 

Arni [ fwril, Fr. Aprile, It. Abril, bo and Port. prilis, of 6. 
riendo, Lat. opened, becauſe the pores of the earth are then oper:-« } 
the fourth month, beginning at January. The ancients e this 
month like a young man cloathed in green, with a garland of murtle, 
and hawthorn buds, winged, holding in one hand primroſe: and u. 
lets, and in the other the celeſtial fign Tauus. | 

Arik ſbowers bring forth May-flowers. 

Then Aral blows bis horn, 
(i. e. when it thunders) 
It js good both for hay and corn. y 

A'pron [of apopan, Sax. a word of uncertain etymologu, bat {nn 
poſed by ſome to be contracted from rene. Tobnſon j rar ot 4 
woman's garment, worn before, to keep her other Er2ts i. 5 

Araox [in gunnery] a piece of lead that covers the tourh-0gte of © 
a gun. 

Argon, 
the belly. | 

A'eRON-MAN, a man that wears an apren, 2 Werk:ng mechanic, 


f a goofe, in popular langaage, the .at ſain that covers 


b. AY22 NED 


AQU 


"TIE 


Juvena ing an apron 


Rr 22 [of ef 5 : EE . 
Ar de, Gr. a vault et arch] fo called, becauſe vaulted 
LS » . 44 ied of 1» * CC * ar! * Fo: 25 els in great churcie: , ao 
ML SE we dn e, and 15 wed in the Low-countnes for a kind 
i + 4 $* +. i 5 
Ch place beyond the: ar, whore tlie rengiou» ſit and ſing the 
Gee. Veil avuut TANG een! % the PENPees. : 
. er Aunt, , Gr. with aſtronomers ] two points 
55 Ait of à platter, in vieh it is at the greateſt and the lcaſt diſ- 
1 orLit ot po » : _ 5 8 
tance from the fun o er of which is called the apogee 
or hellen. ind to 791 | Peri. & Or rerihelion. G 
FA PSYCH STAY «6:0 1 2 G! — 115 and Jr xx, Gr. che ſoul, Sc.] 
d K. coning or in 'Y. 
Ar os , Of Fx, Gr. to grow cold] a pre- 
Fons fiore; u „ let, will keep fo ſeven days. 


f * 5 . , 4 * 0 ; ” 7 . of Opins, Lat.] . Fit, proper, meet, 


cent nent: a h wfrument. 2. Having a tendency. to any 
be nale to do this or that. 3. Propenſe. or ſor- 


c %: , ve ate apt to think well of ouſelves. 4. 
„„ „ an opt ſcholar. 5. Trained up to, gualified 
1: that were flcoug and ee for war, even them the king 
ce brow ht captive to Babylon, Rings. | 
To \rs , Lat.] 1. To adapt. to fit; it is a word uſed by B. 
„ 2. 10 fi, to qualify; a:, opted for any ill impreikons. 
Geri aw. | 
Jo A'rrarr [aptetun, ſup. of fte. Lat.] to make fit. | 
to Arrive Planet, [with attrologers] is to ſtrengthen the pla- 
vet, in potion of houſe aud gdionitice, to the greateſt advantage, in 
der to bring about the deſired en!. 
News fag, Gr.] certain uicers which breed in the uppermoſt 
Fart of the mouth, 1 : 
Ar Tv axt+« [in Scotland] the higher nobility, ancientl, fo called, 
in contradiſtinction to the lower rt, or wer thats. | 
_ A'eriruve [Fr. ati fine It. Atitud, Sp. of <pt:taifo, Lat.] 1. 
Fitrof ; as, aptitne or fiese for any end. 2. Tendency; as, by 
3. A natura} dijpolition 


abortion an cftituc to mifcary is acquire. 
to Co an thing. He that {> about children, ſhould ſtudy tucir nature 
and apud. . a. Ke. 

Ar [from op] 1. Proper), conveniently, fitly, with due cor- 
rc 4 nacnet ; a, a tung Ma 7 performed. 2. Pertinently, juſt- 
I; „ that was e remariied. 3. Ve uk readineſs, wich acuteneſs; 
As, wt bo, — els learned it. ; 

. inkes [from apt] 1. Fitreſs, ſuitableneſs. 2. Diſpoſition to a 
thirs. 3. Reatinefs of ratte, acutetets. 4. Tendency to. Such re- 
ect ons, as have an aftneli to improve the mird. Addi/cn. | 

AFPTOTE [ 271476, of a and =1a7%4;, Cr. a calc] a noun which is 
not declined with caf--. 

Aev'etxy [4=:;:52, of a priv. and yj:70w, Gr. to be lick of a 
by fire. | | 

Av. "rotTos [41,4 Of a priv. and eve, Gr. fire] the belt ſort 
Fa carbuncde, which lows as though burning, yet cannot be hurt 
fever] the i: 011 t a lever. Blanc. 

nr Sur (ar, of a priv. and wp, Gr. fire, in medicine] 
ſulphar at has not felt the Fre, or has not been burnt. 

A, water, rain; alu waterich humour. Lat. 

Aqr a Cri/uica. See Agra Ra. 

A Corus lunch chemiſts] heavenly water, i. e. reQtified 
dr WIRC, 

QU 3 Dy 1 11LAT „ diſtilled H ater, a water drawn by diſtilling 
any kind of hc:Us and drugs. 7 

Agua main Han [with phyſicians] 7. e. water of all flowers ; 
the water Girl:en from the dung of cows when they go to graſs, eſ- 
peciz!!y in the moyt:2 of May. | 

Abe FORTS, i. 0 frog Vater, a corrofive liquor ſerving as a 
mentoun where !th to difivlye filver, and all other metals, except 
gold. It is made of mixture of purified nite, or — vi- 
trio! calcined, or reciified oil of v itriol, and potters earth or clay, 

died in a cla revrberatory. The liquor, which riſes in fumes 
25 red as blood, conilenimng in the receiver, is the agua fertis, But if 
Jea-falt, or ſo! ammoniac be added to agua fortis, it commences 
1e, and will then diffolive, no metal but gold. Agza fertis bi 
viccahle ig rchoers, in ſeparating filver from gold and copper; to the 
workers in moſuc, for taining their wood; to dyers in their colours, 
particulaly forrter ; to other artiſts, for colouring bone and ivory; 
To diantond cutters, for ſeparating diamonds for metalline ; 
ard it is aho uſed in etching copper and braſs plates. — | 
Aqua Intercuti; {with phyſicians] the dropſy. Lat 
Ava Aariro, a precious ſtone of a ſca- green or 
Lat. Woodward fay*, it ſeems to be the beryllus of Pliny. 
Aqua Afirabilis, Lat. the ærenderful Water. It is prepared of 
cloves, galzngals, cubebs, mace, cardamums, nutmeg, ginger, and 
ſpirit of wine digeſted twenty-four hours, then diftilled. It is a good 
and agrecable cordial. 
Adv A Pericerdit L ih phyſicians) that liquor or humour, that is 
collected about the heart, ferving to cool it. 5 
Aqua Regia, or Aqua Regalis, i. c. riyal Water, a liquor made 
by diffolving ſal armoniac in «equa fert:s, or ſpirit of nitre, and fo 
_ Called becauſe it dillolves gold. See Aqua Tokris. 

Aqua Vu [with ſurgeons] a liquor made of common water, 
and the q der or precipitate of ſilver; it is uſed to cauſe an eſcar to 
fall off in ſpankers, ard to conſume proud fleſh. Lat. £ 

Aqua Stzgia. See Aqua Regia. | 

Aqua-TETRACHY 24'GOGON [of agna, Lat. rrrga, in compounds, 
ſour, xD, humour, and eywyS,, Gr. a leader] a medicine purging 
the four humours of the bedy. 

Adv a-viTee, i. e. H ater , Life, a fort of cordial liquor formerly 
made of brewed beer, itrongly hopped, aud well fermented ; now it 
is commonly underſtood of ſpirits, Geneva, and the like. 


# 
<4 


A*'quanie [of agua, water, and bibe, Lat. to drink] a water- ftars 


ürinker. 

Adu ver [agueduf, Fr. agui detto, It. aquaticho, Sp. of aque- 
dufus, Lat.] a conveyance of water by pipes, a conduit of, water; itis 
a corfruction of ſtone or tin. ber made on uneven ground, to preſerve 
the level of the water, and convey it by a canal from one place to 
anther. | 


Agyapucr {with anatonids] a paſſge or perforation, partly 


AA. 


membrancus, and partly cartilaginous, leading out of the tony pat. 
ſape of the internal ear into the palate. | 

Nevact [aquagium, Lat.] a water - courſe. | 

Aqua'w4u {old rec.] an aquage or water-courſe. | 

Aquaiicuiys [with anatomiſts] the lower part of the belly on 
paunch, called alſo hypogaltrium ; by ſome the pubes. Brams. 

Aqua-varking, fea-water. . . 

Aquarian, a ſect of chriſtians who uſed nothing but water in 
the ſacramert. 

AQUA KIUS [with aſtronomers] a conſtellation of the 2zodiac- 
marked thus S, ard conſiſls, according to Mr. Flamſtead, of gg 
liars. 

Aquarius [the water-bearer] this ſcems to be called Aquarius 
from its form. He ſtands holding a baſon in one hand, and feems 
to pour out much water. Some will have it, that this is Ganymedes, 
and ſuppoſe that it is ſufficient ground for that conjecture, becauſe the 
picture bears ſome reſemblance to one pouring out wine, and they 
bring the poet for an evidence. who ſays, that Ganymedes was fnatch- 
ed up to Jupiter to be his cup-bearer, and was by the gods accounted 
worthy of the office, on account of his great beauty, and becauſe he 
gave to men immortality, which was unknown to them before. That 
the pouring forth is ſuppoſed to reſemble Nectar (the drink of the 
gods) and that this is the reſemblance of that drink. The con- 
llellation has tuo obſcure ſtars on the head, one great one on each 
ſhoulder, one on each elbow, one bright one on the extreme part of 
his right hand, one on each pap, one on the left hip, one on each 
knee, upon his right leg one ; in all ſeventeen. The r out fx 
water is on the left hand. It has ninety · nine ſtars, of which one is 
of the firſt magnitude, and four of the third, the reſt obſcure. 

Aqua-srarTa, a {mall city of Italy, in the duchy of Spoletto. 

Aqua'Tic, or Aqua'TiLE [agzatique, Fr. ico, It. and Sp. of 
aquaticu:, and aguatiis, from aqua, Lat. water] growing, inhabiti 
or breeding in the water. Aquatic is a word frequently 
but aquatile rarely occurs. PS 

Aqua'rics, trees or plants which grow on the banks of rivers 
and marſhes, and watery places. | 

Aque'vuct. See Aquxpucr. 

A'queous [ aqueux, Fr. acqueſo, It. 
like water, watery. | 

Aqueous Dad [in anatomy] certain dufts whereby the 
humour is ſuppoſed to be conveyed into the inſide of the m 
which incloſe that liquor. | 

Aqueous Hamar [with oculiſts] one of the humours of the eye, 
the outmoſt of the three humours being tranſparent and of no colour. 
It fills up the ſpace between the tunica cornea, and chryſtalline hu- 


mour. | 
A'qrrovsxzss, or Aqvo'sextss [of agzoſus, Lat.] wateriſhneſs. 
Ai, or Aqu1'Ta, a city and province of Japan, in the iſland 
of Nighon. | 
Aquiro'tivm [with botaniſts) the holly-tree. See Holl v. 
Aqu1'cax, one of the Marian iſlands in the eaſtern ocean. 
Aqu1'cirEs, a people of Braſil in ſouth America, in the province 


axes, ef ape, Le} waits 


of the Holy Ghoſt. 


Jenn Abe {with chanits] the white eagle, the fame 2s mar 
curius _ 10 : 
Aquila ſin aſtronomy] the eagle, a conſtellation conſiſting of 
Phagy avant! to the Britiſh catalogue. This is the eagle — 

to the ) that carried Ganymedes heaven, and preſen 


to 
him to Jupiter to be his cup-bearer, although i was placed among 
the ſtars upon another account, i. e. when 1 made a diſtribu- 
tion of the birds among the mſelves, Jupiter the eagle: and alſo 


becauſe he of all other birds can fly againſt the ſun, and is not dazzled 


by his rays, and therefore obtains the firſt 
repreſented with expanded wines, as it were flying. Aglaoſ- 
thenes relates, that Jupiter was brought up in Crete, and when he was 
diligently ſought after there, he was caught up and carried to Naxos, 
and after he came to the age of manhood, tock upon him the king- 
dom of the gods ; and that going from Naxos on the ition a- 
inſt the Titans, he had the eagle for his companion, and it proving 
to him, he made the eagle ſacred, and placed it among the 

* And this is the reaſon of the honour that the eagle has obtained 
in heaven. | 
Adu [in geography] a city of Abruzzo, in the kingdom 
of Naples, in Lat. 2 N. and long. 14 20 E. | 
Aquita Phil:/ophorum [with alchymilts] the philoſopher's eagle, 


among them. It is 


, zs the reducing metals to their firſt matter. 
bluiſh colour. 


AquiLE'G1a, or AqQuiLE'ta, the plant Columbine. A genus of 
lants with 2 anomalous — and a fruit conſiſting of 
2 es, . 1 | 
U1LE1a, A patriarchal ci Italy, near the end of the gulph 
of — Lat. 46 20 N. and — 30 E. EY 
Aquil1'xE [aquilinus, of aquila, Lat. an eagle] ſomething belong- 
ing to an eagle, when 2 to the 2 as an aguiline 
noſe, i. e. a hooked noſe like an eagle's beak, an hawk's noſe. | 
A'quiLo, a furious and extreme cold wind, by the poets feigned to 
be the offspring of Eolus and Aurora, was painted with the tail of 
a 7 and hoary hair. * 
 Aqr1'x0, a ruinous city in ince of Lavoro, in the kingdom 
of Naples, ſituated in Lat. 41* 3% N. Long. 14% 30“ E. | 
Aquo'ss [aguo/us, of agua, Lat.] watery, or like water. 

Aquo'st bucrus [with anatomiſts] the watery paſlages, the chan- 
ny of the 1 4 — _ 1 humours, called lympha. Lat. 
UcLa [in medicine] a * bladder in the liver, 
or — other bowel. Lat. IF _ 

A. R. (as an abbreviation} ſignifies anne regni; in the year of the 
reign of any 7 a | 
Ana [with nomers] the altar, a conſtellation containing 8 


Ara'paxT ad Curiam Domini [old records] a phraſe uſed of thoſe 
who held by the tenure of ploughing and tilling the lord's lands with- 


out the manor. Lar. 

Azane'sx [ſo called from the Arabs, who uſed this kind of orna- 
ments, their religion forbidding them to make any images or figures 
painting, ornaments of 

_ 


of men or animals] a term applied to ſuch 


ARB 


freezes, c. which conſiſted wholly of imaginary ſoliages, plants, 
ſtatks, Sc. without any human or animal N | 

Aza'pia, a large country of Afia, having Turky on the north, 
Perſia and the gulph cf Perſia on the eaft, thie Indian ocean on the 
ſouth, and the Red - Ca and ifthmus of Suez on the weſt ; and ſituated 
between Lat. * and 30? N. and — Long. 35? — E. 
Arabia, though ſub ject to a great many different princes, is con- 
Hdered by _—_— as — Hon the thice grand — of 
Arabia Felix, Arabia Deſeria, and Arabia Petræa. | 

Ana nA, of or pertzining to Arabia, or the Arabs. 
 A'rawic [Ara/ic«;, Lat.] belonging to the Arabians. 

Aaante Figure:, or Ad Ani Character: - called, becauſe 
borrowed, from the Arabs] are the numeral commonly 
made uſe of in large computations, as o, 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, ©, 7. 8, 9, not 
uſed in England till the 11th century, 7. e. after the of — 
ing with the Arabian conqueſts in Europe. 

Aza'bicum Gummi, a tranſparent kind of gum brought from Ara- 
bia, a gum which diftils from a ſpecies of acaia. It is very common 
among us, but little is to be met with genuine; that is accounted 
the beſt which i in ſmaller pieces, and almoſt of a white colour. It 
15 in all kind of fiuxes, particularly catarrhs. 

nns {in botany] a herb called candy thiſtle. 
A -n15:44, an idiom or manner of ſpeaking, peculiar to the Arabs 
or Ar:.ans, 3 

Avant farabile. It. arable, Sp. of arabilis, Lat. from aro, to 
plouzh] fit for tillage, productive of corn; as, arable land, is land fit 
to be ploughed or tilled. | 

Aza'sus Lupis, a lone white as ivory, the powder of which is a 
dentiirice. | | | 
 A'sacar, the capital city of a ſmall ki , fituated on the 
norta-cait part of the gulph of Bengal, in Lat. 20* 30 N. and Long. 

E | | 


PF o A'xacr [of arracher, Fr.] to raſe. 

Ans ch. the chief city of Arabia Petræa, 
20" N. ard Long. 40 E. | 

Ax:cuxz [egxzpn, Gr.] the ſpider, an inſeR ; alſo a cobweb. 

Aaacuxor pts | aps | 
avatui.y, fo called from their reſemblance to a cobweb] a fine, thin, 
tranſparent membrane, which lies between the dura and pia mater, 
and is ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole ſubſtance of the brain; alſo one of 
the tunics of the eye, the ſame as aranca tunica. 

A'sac, or A'srac, a ſpirit procured by diltilling from a vegeta- 
ble juice called roddi, winch flows from the cocoa-nut tree, having in- 
ciſions made in it, like our birch-juice. | 
| 1 a city of Upper Hungary, ſituated upon the banks of the 

Aa Xo'METER [of Age, thin, and wipe, Gr. meaſure] an inſtru- 
ment to meaſure the denſity or gravity of fluids. 


ſituated in Lat. 300 


| Arz0'>T"L05 [of af. thin, and clad, Gr. a column] a ſort of 


building, where the pillars are ſet at a 
_ Arz#o'rics [with phyſicians] medicines which tend to open the 
| «tg kin, render them large, for the morbific matter's 
bei 8 carried off by ſweat, or inſenſible perſpiration. 

A'rtaraT, a mountain of Arabia, near Mecca, where the Maho- 
. believe that — offered to ſacrifice Iſhmael. | 

'RAGON, a province of Spain, having Biſcay and the Pyrencan 

mountains on — —— — Valencia on the ſouth, 
and the two Caſtiles on the weſt. 

Ara'no, as in arabo conjurare [old law] to make oath in the 
church, or ſome other holy place. 


diſtance one from another. 


mine. 
Ax ALA [in 2 arable or ploughed land. 
1 a = Languedoc in 2 in Lat. 43 
$4 N. and 5*E. 


* A'naxpa de Bere, a city of Old Caſtile in Spain, fituated on the 
Duero, between Oſma and Valladolid; fo called to diſtinguiſh it 
from another city of the ſame name, ſituated upon the Ebro. 


Ara'xtx Tunica [with anatomiſts] a coat of the eye, which ſur- 


rounds and encloſes the cryſtalline humour; fo called from its light 


and thin contexture, like that of a ſpider's web. 
Aza'xgous [arancoſus Lat.] full of ſpiders; alſo having the re- 
ſemblance of a cobweb ; as, araneous membrane of the eye. 
Azra'xtus — phyficians] 1. A low pulſe. Galen. 2. A flaky 
urine, having in it like cobwebs. | | 
ARANJUEZ, a palace belonging to the king of Spain, beautifully 
fituated on the bank of the Tagus, os os — 
—_— of Madrid. a | 
| RA'RAT, the ancient name for part of mount Caucaſus, between 
2 and C 2 ſeas. 8 | 
RAS, a Ci ince of Aſgar, in the kingdom of F 
where the river Luca falls into the 4 9 
_ A'rass, a _— in the ſtate of Genoa, in Lat. 
44? 3“ N. and Long. 8*E. | 
Ara'TI0N [aratio, of aro, Lat. to till] the act, or occupation of 
plowing. | | 
AraTory [aratorius, of aro, Lat. to plow] belonging, or con- 
ducive to tillage. 
Ara"TRUM Terre [old records] as much land as can be tilled 
with one plough. 
Axa run [aratura, Lat.] ploughing, tillage. 
ARrav'co, a city of Chil:, in 7 America, ſituated on a river 
of the ſame name, in Lat. 37 S. and Long. 78? W. 
Ara'w, a city of Switzerland in the Argow, ſituated on the ri- 
ver Aar, in Lat. 47 25 N. and Long. 8 E. 
ome # gen. a river — Perſia. 
"RAY, or Ara'yixc [probably of arrayer, O. Fr.] dreſs, , 
raiment ; alſo order. 4, noo * f ” 
| | + A'ray, od a order, * | a 
RA'YA, one moſt celebr.ited capes in South America, form- 
ing the north point of the river — 
Anrar'p, dreſſed, Sc. | | 


A'znaLET [of arc, Lat. a bow, and ga, Gr. to throw] a kind 


.of weapon, vulgarly called a croſs- bow. 


„of aan, and «39, Gr. ſhape, in 


Aza1cxes [in fortification] the branch, return, or gallery of a 


ARB 


A'rnatisT [of arcs and balliffa, Lat. an engine to throw fones, 
of Baxw, Gr. (b throw] a — — z as, the — or arbolift 
was firſt ſhewn the French by our Richard I. Camden. So that the lat- 
ter word is a contraction of the former. | 

Alanr, an iſland in the gulph of Venice, fituated near the coaſt of 
Morlachia, in Lat. 45* N. and . 16? E. 

A'zuTen [arbitre, Fr. arbitro, It. and Sp. of arliter, Lat.] 1. An 
arbitrator, an umpire ; a perſon choſen by mutual conſent of two 

sto * — to whoſe determination they voluntarily 

mit. 2. He who has t er of deciding or regulating, a jud 

as, 2n arbiter of the affairs of Europe. 8 E 


A'8BITRABLE [of arbitrer, Lat.] 1. Arbitrary, depending upon the 
will ; as, offerings beſtowed in ſuch arb:rrable proportion as devotion 
moveth. Spelman. 2. That may be left to, or decided by, arbi- 
tration. 

A'snITRABLY, at diſcretion, arbitrarily. 

Anni ACE. the decrce or ſentence of an arbitrator. Fr. 

 A'nmITRAL [arbitral, Fr.] of or pertaining to an arbitrator or ar- 


Anni rau [arbitror, Lat.] free-will, choice. It is uſed by 
ilton. | 
A'ruTRARILY [of arbitrio, Lat.] after ones own will or pleaſure 
defpotically, abſolutely. | : 
A'rBITRARINESS [of arbitrarius, Lat. ] ſtate or quality of acting 
_— according to one's own will and pleaſure, tyranny, deſpoti- 

neſs. 


AzniTra'rious [arbitrarius, Lat.] arbitrary, depending on one's 
own mere will, precarious. | | 

AuniTRA'RIOUSLY [of arbitrarious) at one's mere will and plea- 
ſure, arbitrarily. 

A'zriTRARY [arbitrarie, Fr. arbitraric, It. and Sp. of arbitraric-, 
Lat.] dependent altogether on one's will and choice; not being un- 
der controul, abſolute. 1 | 

To A'rriTRATE, verb act. [of arbitrer, Lat.] 1. To decide anv 
thing, to determine finally. 2. To judge of. | | 

Yet where an equal poiſe of hope and frar 
| | Does arbitrate th' event. Milton | 
3. To award, give ſentence, to adjudge ; to act as an arbitrator. 

To ArBiTRATE, verb nent. to give judgment. | 

ArziTRaA'TION [from arbitror, Lat] the act of arbitrating ; the put- 
ting an end to a difference by arbitrators, mutually agreed on be 
twixt the parties. | | 

AzBiTraA'TOR, 1. A perſon choſen ind:ficrently, by the mutual 
conſent of two parties, to decide any controverſy. 2. A governor, 
he who prelides ; as, heav'ns high arlizrat:r. Milton. 3. He who 
deternſines or puts an end to an affair; as, the arbitrater of deſpairs, 
juſt death. Shakeſpeare. 

AzuTRATOR [with 2 is underſtood differently from an 
arbiter. An arbitrator being left wholly to act according to his own 
diſcretion, without ſolemnity of proceſs or courſe of judgment; 
whereas an arbiter is obliged to act according to law and equity. 

AzziTRraA'TRIX, a female arbitrator. | 
"Anvr'TREMENT, determination, it is a power given by two or more 
parties contending, to ſome perſon to decide the matter in diſpute, tu 
which deciſion they are obliged to ſtand under a certain penalty. It is 
the ſame as an award, — — ; + 4 
date points of religion by mi ways, as i wo ce an ar - 
bitrement betwixt God and man. Bacon. 

Arzi'TREss, 2. ſab. feminine, of arbiter. 

: While over head the moon 
Sits arbitreſs — Milton. 5 Es 
A'nnO, or ARO Ex, a city of Sweden, in the province of Weit- 
mania, ſituated upon a river of the fame name. | 
A'rB015, a town of Franchecompte in France, ſituated in Lat. 40 
50 N. and Long. 5 400. | 
A'xnOx, a town of Swabia in Germany, ſituated in Lat. 47 40 N. 
and Long. 9? 30 E. | : - 
Arno ſin mechanics] the principal part of a machine which 
ſerves to ſuſtain the reſt; alſo a ſpindle or axis on which a machine 
turns. Lat. | | 
ArBor Diane, Diana's tree. La“. Sec Diana. To. 
An nor Genealegica, i. e. the tren of conſanguinity ; 15 uſed to ſign 
fy a lineage drawn out under the form or reſemblance of a root, ſtock 
branches, c. Lat. ; : 
ArBor Hermetis [Hermes's trce] a chymical proceſs, in the revi- 
vification of mercury. Lat. | | | TEE . 
Aeror Judæ ¶ Judas 's tree] a tree fo called by botaniſts, being 
ſuppoſed to be the kind of tree Judas hanged himſelf upon. Lat. 
| — Marti: [with chemiſts] coral, it being ſuppoſed to grow-W 
like a tree or plant under the water of the fea. Lat. * 
An on Porphyriana, otherwiſe called cala predicamentalis [with 
ſchoolmen] a ſcale of beings, or a figure that conſiſts of three rows or 
columns of words, the middlemoſt of which contained the ſeries of ge- 
nera and ſpecies, bearing fome analogy to the trunk, and the extreams 
contain the differences of the branches of the tree, thus, | 


SUBSTANCE 
Thinking Extended 


Aznor Vite [in botany] the Tree of Life, 2 kind of tree fie · 
quently planted for the pleaſantneſs of its green leaf. (a.. 

ArzBor Vitæ, a medicine, by the efficacy of which, it was te- 
ported, that life would ſhoot out again like a tree, Fan Helmone. 

A'rnorary [arberarius, Lat.] belonging to trees, 

ArBo'rEous [arboreus, Lat.] pertaining to trees. 

An BOAEOUs [With botanift-] a term applied to mulioon:s of moſſes 


hat grow upon trees, a: ogarick, which grows on the larch- tree, 15 


called an arboreous muſhroom. a | 
ArBortr [of arber, Lat. a tree] a little tree, a irub. It is found 
in Spenser and Milton. 7 | 
A's vor 10 {of orber, Lat. a tree] a perſon well ſkilled in the ſeveral 
kinds and natures of trees. A word uſed by Howel. 

A'rnorous (of arb, Lat. a tree] belonging to trees; as, ſhady 
run, roof. Miter. : "ON 
R if arboraturm, of arbor, Lat. but Skinner derives it of 
henebenga, Sax. = menten] a bower in a garden, a ſhady place 

made by green branches of trees, to fit in and take the air. 
Alanin. a {pecics of bindweed. b 
A'ryoCen, ac of Switzerland in the canton of Bern, ſituated in 
Lat. 4-- 10 N. and Long. 8 E. ; 
Azz -r1tt [arbaſizuc, It. of arbuſiions, Lat.] ſkrubby, like, or 
ere :iniarn to frrubs, ; | 
. Ann 1 E { arbutaz, Lat.] the ſtraw berry · tree. The word is found 
in Me; Gcorgicks. 
Azzv'rvs, the ſtrauberry- tree. Lat. In botany, a genus of plants 
with a one-leaved bell-faſhioned flower, and a berry or fruit reſembling 


a large ſtrawberry. : 

Arc [Fr. arcas, Lat.] 1. A ſegment of a circle, not more than 
half of it. This word is uſed in the ſciences. 2. An arch. So Pope 
| writes it. See Arcn. | : 

Axc- nov“ raxr [Fr. of arc and bouter, Fr. to abut} in architecture, 
ſigniñes a flat arch abutting againit the reins of a vault, in order to ſup- 
port it, and prevent its giving way. ; 

Arca Cyregraphica, Lat. A common cheſt with three locks and keys, 
kept by certain Chriſtians and Jews, wherein all the contracts, mort- 
gages and obligations, belonging to the Jews, were kept to prevent 
| traud, by order of our king Richard the firſt. | | 

Arca'cuox, or Arca's-0x, the name of a gulph between the 
mouth of the Garonne and that of the Adour. 

Agca'dia, a ſea-port town of European Turky, ſituated on the 
weſtern coaſt of the Morea, in Lat. 37 29' N. and Long 22*E. 

Arca'pe, Fr. A continurd arch, a walk arched over. Pope uſes it. 

Azca'xun [plur. arcaza, a ſecret] a name given by ſome authors 


to chemical preparations, or medicinal compokitions, that they have 


kept ſecret, and not diſcovered. : 

Arcaxun C:rallinum {with chemiſts] a preparation of red preci- 
pitate, made by diſtilling it with L of nitre, and repeating the 
diſti!lation again and again, till a wder is procured. | 

An caxv uv Daplicatum | with chemiils] is prepared of the caput mor- 
tuum of aqua foriis, by diſlolving it in hot water, filtrating and evapo- 
rating it to a cuticle. | 

Arcaxum Javiale, or Arxcaxum Fours [with chemiſts) is an 
amalgama made of equal parts of tin and mercury, powdered and di- 
geſted with good ſpirit of nitre; the dry maſs being powdered again, 
after the ſpirit has drawn of in a retort, and in 
rit of wine, tili the powder is become taſteleſs. 

Arctzo'x1s [in old records] a ſaddle-bow. 

Akctc 1105 [Age , Gr. in botany] the juniper-tree. 

An Auca [of arcu:, Lat. a bow, as an arch bends in form of a 
bow] 1. The ſky, the vault of heaven. So it is called in poetry; 
as, tac vaulted arch. 2. {from aggw, Gr.] a chief. Now obſolete. 


The noble duke, my maſter, 
My worthy arch and patron, comes to night. Shakeſpeare. 


Arch, or AR« N is any part, not more than its half, 
of the circun ference of a circle or curved line, —_— one point to 
another, by v. hich the quantity of the whole circle or line, or ſome 
other thing ſought after, may be gathered. 

ARCH Pn aſtonomy] as the diurnal arch of the ſun, 6 go of a 
circle parallel to the equator, which is deſcribed by the in its 
courſe — riſing and ſetting. | | 
Axcn of Pregre//ion, or Arcu of Diredion [in aſtronomy] is an 
arch of the zodiac, which a planet ſeems to paſs over, when the motion 
of it is according to the order of the ſigns. 

Aacu of Retrogradation [in aſlronomy] is an arch of the zodiac, de- 
ſcribed while a planet is retrograde, or moving contrary to the order of 
the ſigns. 

—— Lin [im aſtronomy] is the depth of the ſun below the 
* at which a ftar begins to riſe again, which before was hid in 

is rays. | 

Az Axcn [in architecture] is a concave or hollow building raiſed 
on a mould, in form of a curve or ſemicircle, and ſerving as the in- 
ward ſupport of any ſuperſtructure, as a bridge, &c. L 

To Axcu [arcuo, Lat.] 1. To raiſe or build an arch. 2. To cover 
with arches. | 15 

Agrcu-w1ist, in the form or manner of an arch. 

ARCH, adj. [probably of a;x-, Gr. chief] of the firſt claſs. 

Axcu [arg, Ger.] roguiſh, waggiſh, trivially miſchievous. This 
ſignification it ſeems to have gained by being frequently applied to 
__ moſt remarkable for hi ode th as, the arch rogue, &c. 
TFohn/on. | 

Axen, an augmentative particle [of ze, Gr. a chief or governor 
chief power, boa aflixed any ory — chief, as 7 

8 — arch-duke, c. We likewiſe ſay, arch - knave, arch- 
traitor, arch-wag, arch - heretic. It is pronounced variouſly with re- 
gard to the ch, which, before a conſonant, ſounds as in cheeſe, as 
archdeacon, before a vowel like k, as archangel. 
A'xCuaL [crtz, Ger. zpce, Sax. with botaniſts] Derbyſhire liver- 


> 


wort. 
ARCHA'iSM [aqxai7;a%, of z;xa, 01d] the retaining old obſo- 
lete words. 


ARCHa'xGEL [archange, Fr. arcangels, It. arcangel, Sp. archange- 
bus, Lat. agxzyyi;, of cox, a chief, and a, Ge an — 
1. The chief, or prince of angels, as Michael is called; an of 
the prime order. 2. The name of an herb, called alſo dead nettle, 


lamium in Latin. , 
Arcna'xGer [in geography] a city in the province of Dwina in 


Ruſſia, ſituated four miles from the White Sea, in Lat. 64% 30 N. and 
Long. 40% v0 E. 


— a6 


archery chall 
bow; as, hit with Cupid's archery. 3. The art of one who ſhoots in 


church of St. Mary le Bow in Cheapſide, the top of the i 


the divine mind, or in the idea of God before the creation. 


ARC 


Azxcyaxcet'iica [in botany] the herb — Lat. 
ARCHaAnGELICAL, or ARCHANCELIC m archange!} pertaini 
to the order of archangels. 1 0 OP 

ArxcaBta'cox [of arch and beacon} the chief place of 
ſignal by beacon ; as, the Corniſh arcobeacon Hainborough. Care to. 

Axchnt'snor 1 me ep, 3 Fr. arciveſcus, It. 
arphiſcopo, Sp. ort. archiepi/copus, Lat. aoxumicr: >, of 
ag — — s power over other 
b:thops, as his ſutiragans. 

Axcis1'<HopRICK [archiepiſcepatey, Lat.] the extent of the juriſdic- 
tion; alſo the dignity and benefice of an archbiſhop. 

ARrcii-cia'nTEr, the chief or preſident of the chanters of a church. 
1 as arch-chymick fun, the chief chymiſt the fun. 

. 

Aacn - num, the chief or pontiff of the ancient Druids. 

AscubarirEx [of arch and dapifer, Lat.] the principal ſewer, 
one of the chief officers of the emperor of Germany. 

ARCHbta'con 2 Fr. arcidiaceno, It. arcediano, Sp. ar- 
chidiaconus, Lat. of acx-hanwS-, of acxwr and axe, Gr. to mini- 
ſter to] a dignified clergyman, whole office is to viſit two years in 
three, and who ſupplies the biſhop's place in ſuch matters as 
to the epiſcopal function. The law ftiles him the biſhop's vicar or 


or 


Arcudea'coxty [archidiaconat, Fr. archidiaconato, It. arcediana/- 
po, Sp. of arch and diaconatas, Lat.] the extent of the ſpiritual juriſ- 
Saba ion of an archdeacon. | 

ARxcnpea'coxste, the office and dignity of an archdeacon. 

Arxcuvu'ke [archidze, Fr. arciduca, It. archiduque, Sp. of archi. 
dax, Lat.] one who has pre-eminence above other Tims : a title given 
to ſome ſovereign princes, as the archdukes of Auſtria and "Tuſcany. 

Arcnpu'tebow, the territory and juriſdiction of an archduke. 

Azcnvu'curss [archiducheſſe, Fr. arciduceſſa, It.] an archdukes 
=y TE a daughter of the emperor of Germany, as he is archduke 

ia, | 

AxCii-F/amine:, the chief prieſts among the Romans. 

—— a Chief or ring-leader ot heretics. 

RCH-Philcſopter, the chi iloſopher. 

EE the chief — So 
 Axcu-Pirate, a principal rover, 2 chief or principal pirate. 

Azucu-Pretbyter, or Ancu-Prie [archipretre, Fr. arciprete, It. 
archiprifte, Sp. archipresbyter, Lat. crtz-prieter, Ger. ] a chief preſby - 
ter or prieſt, or a rural dean. 

þ ws =Y 3 cover with o_ W 

RCHE „Gr. in medicine] the beginning of a diſtemper. 

Arent, {of arc} bent in the form of an — 6 | 

A'«cned Legs [with farriers, &c.] an imperfettion in a horſe, 
when bei 23528 — he has his legs bent forward, and 
the whole leg makes a kind of arch or bow. 

Water A'scutr, an herb. 

 Arxcuer [Fr. of arcus, Lat. a bow] one that ſhoots with a bow, a 
W perſons {killed in archery ; a kind of militia or fol 

A'xcners, were perſons ſkilled in y; a kind of militia or fol- 
diery armed with bows and arrows, in battle. 

Englith artillery, 


A'rcutry. 1. The uſe of the bow; as, „ 
pre · eminence. 2. The act of ſhooting with the 


a long bow. An ancient ſervice of keeping a bow for the uſe of 
. 5 
can of the A'tCHes, or ral of the Axcnes, the chief of 
the _ the arches, he ha, a — juriſdiction — 2 | 
aniſhes in the city of London, termed a deanery, being exempted 
m the authority of the biſhop of London, and belonging to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, of which the — of Bow is one. Some others 
ſay, that he was firſt called dean of the arches, becauſe the official to 
the archbiſhop, the dean of the arches, was his ſubſtitute in his court, 
and by that means the names became confounded. The juriſdiction of 
this judge is ordinary, and extends through the whole province of Can- 
terbury. So that, upon any appeal, he forthwith ſends out his cita- 
tion to the party appealed, and his inhibition to the judge from whom 
the appeal is made. Comwel. | 
Axcnks, or Court of Axcues [fo called, becauſe it is kept in the 
le of 


which was in former times raiſed with ſtone pillars, built arch-wiſe 
like ſo many bent bows] the chief and moſt ancient conſiſtory belong- 
ing to the archbiſhop of Canterbury for the debating of ſpiritual 


Similar Axenxs [in geometry] are ſuch as contain the ſame number 
of degrees of unequal circles. | | 

Semicircular Ancnes [in architecture] are thoſe which make an 
ny ſemicircle, and have their centre in the middle of the chord of the 


Scheme Au chzEs [in archite cture] arches that are leſs than a ſemi - 
circle, and of conſequence are flatter, containing 80, 70, or 60 de- 


W OE of the third and fourth Point [im architecture] are ſuch as 
conſiſt of do arches of a circle, ending in an angle at the top, and arc 
— diviſion of a chord into three or four parts at plea- 
Eliptical Axenzs [in architecture] conſiſt of a ſemi-elipfis, and 
have commonly a key-ftone, and chaptrels or impoſts : they were fer- 
merly much in uſe for mantle-trees in chimneys. 

Strait Arcnes [in architecture] are arches, the upper ard under 
edges of which are — . curved in others, and alſo thoſe 
two edges _ the ends joints all pointing to the centre : 

are uſed 1 windows, doors, c. e 

"RCHETYPE [architype, Fr. arcetipo, It. archetypo, Sp. arcbetipum, 
Lat. of aexivweo;, of the ares 16] and reg. * = gary 
ginal pattern or model by which any work is formed, or u hich is co- 
pied aſter to make another like ir. | AE” 

Arcur'TYPAL, 1 it original. 

AzCHETYPAL World [with the Flatoniſts] the world as it exiſted in 


Azcuz'us 


ARC 


Aucus'us [«xx::;, Gr. ancient] it is uſed to denote the ancient 
practiee of phylic, concerning which a treatiſe was written by Hip- 
pocrates. 

Azcusvs, the principle of life and vigour in any living creature. 
The ancient chemiſts uſed by this term to expreſs ſome certain princi- 
ple of life and motion; as the cauſe of all the effects obſervable in na- 
ture, and it has been applied by them to very different things ; ſome 
uſe it to ſignify the fire in the centre of the earth, and aſcribe 
to it the ion of metals and minerals, and ſu it alſo to be 
| — 5 iple of life in les; others underſtand by it a certain uni- 

ſp 1 (as — _y = — throughout the whole 

creation, and is the active of 
give it the name of anima mundi, i. e. the ſoul of the world; and 
Een the valcancr den of the enn: they ſuppoſe there is a ſhare 
of this archeus in all bodies, which, when it is corrupted, 
_ diſeaſes, which they ſtile archeal diſeaſes. 1 

Ancugus [with chemiſts] the higheſt and moſt exalted ſpirit that 
can be ſeparated from mixed bodies. | - ; 

Axcntaco'LuTros [«gxraxcauc;, Gr.] the chief of the acolythi, 
who were certain miniſters in cathedral churches. | 

Axcnato'LoGrc [archaielogicus, Lat. of agyauonmyure;, of agyacr, 
old, and Ayo, Gr. a diſcourſe] treating of or belonging to archaio- 


Axcnaio'Locy [archaiologia, Lat. of dexauarna, Gr. ] a diſcourſe 
or treatiſe of antiquities. 

Axzcn Px1or, the maſter of the order of the knights templers. 
Ancnata'rEx, or Axcnia'TRos [of ages, of agg and algo, 
a phyſician] the principal or chief phyſician to a king, Sc. ; 

Arcnivia'coxal [archidiaconus, Lat. , Gr.] belonging 
to an archdeacon ; as, an archidiaconal viſitation. 

Axcuieri'scoral {archiepiſcepus, Lat.] pertaining to an arch- 

iſhop ; as, the archiepi/copal ſee. | 1 

Auchick' xi Morbi, Lat. [with phyſicians] acute diſeaſes. 

Arcunitu'xucn, the chief of the eunuchs. | 

Arcnica'LLvs, the chief of the prieſts of Cybele. 


office. Lat. | 3 

Azcuicrarutr [ag De, of aN and yeagy, Gr. to write] 
a Chief ſecretary. ; 
 -Axcur'craPHY [archigraphia, Lat. of agxygapia, Gr. ] ſecretari- 


RCHIPOTE [archipste, Lat. ] the chief or maſter drinker. 8 : 
 AxcHinerE TICAL [of z;xn and ug, Gr.] heretical, or falſe in 
the higheſt and moſt dangerous 


degree. 
AzcuiLo'cuia Verſes, a we verſes whereof Archilochus was the 


inventor. | 

 AxcHimA'nDatITE [A Inc, of aexn, the chief, and parga, 
a monaſtery, or rather ſtali for horſes and oxen. Liehcb. ] the ſuperior of 
a a monaſtery, much the ſame as is now called an abbot. 


| Agcumirae [A ;, of zexn and fee, a buffoon] an arch- 
buf e | | 


_ Axcuire'Laco [either of «exx;, chief, and waxy, the ſea, or, 
as others ſay, a corruption of &y:«wimay%x, f. 4. the holy ſea] a main 
hoe hg containing a cluſter of ſmall iſlands one near ano- 
ther, and ſeveral little ſeas which take their names from thoſe iſlands. 
It is party applied to that between Greece and Aſia. 
Ascnisraarzus [agrgalryec, of de and a leader 
of an army] the i captain-general, or lord general of an 
army. | 
1 [Jegxprmaywys, Gr. ] the chief ruler of a ſyna- 


| R's CHITECT Carchitete, Fr. architetto, It. architecto, Sp. archi- 
lectus, Lat. of zexn and rer, an artificer] 1. A maſter- builder, he 
who profeſſes the art of building. 2. A contriver of a building, he 
who builds. 3. 'The maker - compound body ; as, the divine 
architect of the human body. 4. A contriver, a ar in general ; 

as, chief architect and plotter of theſe woes. Shakeſpeare. 
 AxcniTe'cTive [from archite#] belonging to architecture, that 
by which the work architecture is p z as, architedive mate - 
rials. Derham. . 


= Scars event [ <exrTixionxn, Gr.] the art or ſcience of build- _ 


__ ArcuntrTECTO'NIC 2 of « and Jexlwv, artificer 
| having the power or * g 
to the nature and properties of it; that can form any thing. 
| __ AxcniTEcTo'xic Nature, or ARCHITECTONIC — [with philo- 
— ts Haan nature, power or ſpirit, that the ova or 
| 1 es into beg creatures of the ſame kind. This word is 
in Boyle. 


AzcuiTEcTurE [Fr. architettura, It. architetzra, Sp. architcc-- 


Tura, Lat.] 1. The art of building, i. e. of erecting edifices proper 
either for habitation or defence. 2. The effe reſulting from 22 
ef building. 3. The performance itſelf; as, this card is 2 piece of 
divine architecture. 

Civil ARCHITECTURE, the art of contriving and erecti 
dious buildings for the uſes of civil life. This art is divided into five 
orders, the Tuſcan, the Doric, Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite ; 
which took their riſe from the different proportions that the different 
kinds of buildings rendered neceſſary, — 

i | s, or ſimplicity required. 

Military AxcuiTECTURE, diſcovers the beſt way of raiſing fortifi- 
cations about cities, towns, camps, ſea-ports, Ec. 
1 — pry is an art that teaches the conſtruction of 

3, , other floating 

moles, — Ec. on the ſhore. 
| Counterfeit AxcuiTECTURE, is that wherein the projectures are 
painted either with black or white, or coloured after the manner of 
marble; alſo called ſcene-work in the painting of columns, &c. that 
ſeem to ſtand out in relievo in theatres. 

ARCHITECTURE [in perſpective] a ſort of building, the members 
of which = — — — and modules, and diminiſh in 

rtion to their diſtance, to e the building appear longer and la 
2 the view than it really is. -_ 

ARCHITECTURE is repreſented in painting and ſculpture as a woman 


commo- 


veſſels for the water; with ports, 


contrivances in this art; the 


= agxior, Gr.] A 


AnchicaAuua'rEus, the principal ſecretary or chief clerk of an 


2 regularly according 


ing to the bulk, ſtrength, 


AR 
fitting upon a piece of a pillar, having all ſorts of tools and inſtrument- 


about her, and looking earneſtly upon a draught or defign which lies is 
her lap. Behind her a perſon repreſenting reaſon, — likewiſe 


upon the draught, on ber head a helmet, in her left hand Pallas's 
ſhield, and in her right Mercury's caduceus. 


Military Ancurrzervaz is repreſented as 2 woman in her prime 
of life, her raiment parti-coloured, a gold clain, with a 222 


dant about her neck, holding in her right hand a ſwallow, and in her 


leſt the ht of a regular fortification : at her feet a pick · ax, ſpade, 
and other inſtruments: the explanation of theſe two 2 WD 


The parti-coloured veſtments denote the underſtanding of divers 
IN n chain and diamond denote dura 
bility and excellency : for fortification is the bett jewel of princes, ſecu- 
98 the ſwallow is remarkable for the artificial building 
A'scniTrave '[of a, Gr. the chief, and tabs, Lit. a beam] 


Gn gen ef's ems or enter ef exons ther is above or lies imme- 
— the capital. It is the loweſt member of the frieze, and 
even 


whole entablature; it is ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal 
beam in timber-buildi It is — called — Jjece, as 
in portico's, cloiſters, &c. the maſter-piece in chimne:;, an hyper- 
thyron over the jambs of doors or lintels of windows. T | 

pe Doors _ architects] LON as have an architrave 
on the jambs, and over the door, up cup-picce, it itrait, or if 
the top be curved, on the arch. 85 N | 

Ancntraavs Windows [with architects] are commonly an ogee 
raiſ:d out of the ſolid timber, with a liſt over it. 

Azcuivau'tT [archivolte, Fr.] the inner contour of an arch, or a 
frame ſet off with mouldings, running over the faccs of the arch ſtonc . 
and bearing upon the impotts. | 

Azcut'ves, having no ſingular [Fr. archives, Sp. arc i va, | at. 
where ancient records, charters, or evidences 
are kept, as the office of the matter of the rolls in chancery or the e- 
chequer. It is ſometimes uſed for the writings themſelves ; as, lock 
a little into the Moſaic archives. Woodward. | 

A'sxcuxess, waggiſhneſs, petty dexterouſneſ. in management, cra!- 
tineſs in trivial miſchicf. 

 Ancuo'vTEs [agxwrls, Gr.] the chief magiſtrates of the city cf 
Athens, after the kingly government had been abclitted. | 

Axcno'x Tricks, ſome miſguided Chriltizns, in the 4th century, io 
are ſaid to have denied the reſurrection, and heid the world to be the 
work of ſome powers, which they called archontes, i. e. rulers or 
princes. 

1 a province of Dalmatia, bounded by Boſnia, Man- 
tenero, and the Adriatic fea, and called by the Italians Sata Sabota. 

Arc1-Lev'To [in muſic books] a very large and long lute, and but 
a little different from a theoibo lute, uſed by the Italians for playing a 
thorough baſs. 8 8 

A'sco [in muſic books] a bow or fiddle-ſtick. 7. 

 Axco, a town of the biſhopric of Trent in Italy, ſituated about ſix- 

teen miles ſouth-weſt of Trent, in Lat. 46*® NM. Long. 102 46“ E. 

A'xcos, the name of a town in Andaluſia in Spain, and of one in 
Caſtile, upon the river Xalon. OC 

A*xcTic [artique, Fr. artico, Sp. arficus, Lat. of agxlaxe;, of 
2 4 the bear] northern, northward, belonging to, lying un - 


ArcTic Circle [in aſtronomy] one of the leſſer circles of the 


ſphere, diſtant 23 degrees and a half from the north pole. 


AxcTic Pole ¶ in aſtronomy] the northern pole of the world, 7. -. 
of both earth and heaven, ſo named of ares, a clutter or conſtellation 


of ſtars near it. 


AecTos Minor [in aſtronomy] the leſſer bear. 

ArcTo'PHYLAx [agxloÞvaaZ, of cet, a conſtellation called the 
bear, and pu, a keeper] the port: tell us, that Arctophylax was 
the ſon of Jupiter and Caliſtho, an Arcadian, whom Lycaon cut in 
pieces, and ſet before Jupiter to cat at a banquet; and that Jupiter 
overthrew the table, and out of abhorrence to Lycaon's cruelty, burnt 
his houſe with a thunder-bolt, but joining together the Arcadian's di- 
vided limbs, placed him among the ftars. Erate/theres. | 
_ ARCTo5SCO'roDos with botaniſt ] the herb ramſons > 

AzcTosTa"pivios {with botanilts] the bilberry. | 

ArcTu'rus [agile ., of d and d, the tail] a ſtar of the £rft 


| 2 — in the conſtellation Arctophy lax or Bootes. 
'R 


+ 


as, ſounds that move in oblique and arcuute lines. Bacon 

Azcua'ria Offa [in anatomy] the bones of the ſinciput, or, a. 
ſome will have it, of the temples. Lat. | SY 

AxcuaT1'LE [ arcuatilis, Lat.] bowed or bent. | 

Arcua'Tion 25 arcuate] act of bending or faſtioning like an ar 
or bow, the ſtate of being incurvated, crookedneis. þ 
Ascuriox [with gardeners] the railing of trees by layers. It is 
ſo called from bending down to the ground the branches which ſpring 
from the off ſets after planting. | 

Axcvariox [in ſurgery] the bending of bones. . 

An cv AT unk [arcuatura, Lat.] the bowing or bending of an arch. 

Arcuea'Li3TER, or ARCUBALLISTER [of arcut, a bow, and &::.- 
liſta, Lat. an engine, of Saxaw, Gr. to throw] he who bears a croi-- 
bow. A word uſed by Camden. | h 

A'zxcuLus [among the Romans] a deity who oppoſed thieving, 
whereas the goddeſs Laverna was an encourager of it. 5 

Ano [and, Sax. aerd, Du. art, Ger.) 1. Natural diſpoſition or 
temper ; as, Barnard, filial affection. 2. Quality or habit; as drunk- 
ard, dullard, &c. 

A'svenBuRG, a fortified town of Dutch Flanders, ſituated about 
_ miles north eaſt of Bruges, in Lat. 5115 N. Long. 3? 
20 E. 

Abe, or A'sbexTxEss [of ardens, Lat. of rνο, to burn, or 
be very hot] ardour, eagerneſs of deſire, warmth of attection ; as, 
ardency of love. e | | 

A'zvexT [Fr. ardente, It. and Sp. of ate, Lat.] 1. Hot, 
as it were burning, very hot; vehement. fierce ; as, ardent eyes, 


4 aſſecliouate, generally uſed of defirg ; as, ar 4-n* vows to 2 


CUATE [arcuatus, Lat.) bent in the manner of 2n arch or bow ; 


Anrztxr 


ARE 


A; vin Spirits {with chemiſt] ſuch ſpirics as being diſtilled f.om 
fermented —_— £2. will take fire and burn ; as brandy Sc. 
NevexTiy [of arder;] with warmth, with eager aftettion. 

An bn l., or Abtei, the burying — qe - the ancient 

ings of Perſia, ſituated in Lat. 39% N. Long. 04 20 . . 
_— - * diftrict of tut County of Rofs, in Scotland, being 
a kind of peninſula, 5145 weſt ard ot Cromarty : the natives com- 
monly call it the Black Iſland. 9 | 

A'kvocii, a ſmall town of Perthſhire, in Scotland. 

A'rpDoR, or Azpout { ardeary Fr. ardor, It. ardor, Sp. and Lat.] 
a burning heat. 

Anbok, vehemence, fervency, earneſt . | 

Ano, the perſon ardent. This is only uſed by Milton ; 25, 
thouſ..nd ccleſtial orders. . : . 

Arbe [ina medicinal ſenſe] a very great heat raiſed in a human 
body. | | 
Azvor Jertricali, a pain in the ſtomach uſually called heart-burn- 

ing. Lat. | 

Ainge Cin. a heat of urine. Lat. 3 
A'szvra, or Arnrz's, is the capital of a country on the ſlave coat 
of Guinea, in Africa, ſituated near the river Lagos. Lat. 5* N. 

Long. 4 KE. | 

ry 2 town of the province of Picardy, in Francs, fituated 
about 10 miles ſouth of Calais. Lat. 50% 43” N. Long. 2. E. 

Azou'rry [arduitas, of arduus, high, Lat.] height, ſteepneſs; alſo 
C.mculty. 

A'zpuors ſardus, It. and Sp. of ar duns, Lat.] difficult; alſo high, 
and hard to climb. | 285 | 

A'Rbuousntss {of ardugus] difficulty; alſo height. | 
Act, the plural of the preſent tenic of the verb 10 bc. See To nx. 
as, we, ve, they, re. | 

Acer, or ALauvtne {in muſic] the name of one of the eight notes 
in the ſcale, and is the loweit note but one in that of Guido; as is ex- 
emplited in the following lines: g 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

Are, to plead Hortenſio's pathon ; 
mi, Bianca take him for thy lord, 
C taut, that loves with all aſtection. Shakeſpeare. | 

Vers, Lat. any plain open ſurface whereon we walk; as, the 
290: of a room, the open part of a church, the vacant part of an 
amphitheatre or ſtage ; any incloſcd place; as, a cockpit, or bowling- 
green, Ec. | | 

Axta {in building] the extent of a floor. 

wy {with geometricians] the ſurface or ſuperficial content of 
any figure. 

— [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe that makes the hair fall off. 

Arras {with gardeners] 2 bed or quarter in a garden. | 

Anka [with aſtronomers] a circle about the moon and ſome ſtars, 
_ otherwiſe called Halo. Lat. | 
| — [in fortification] the ſuperficial content of any rampart or 

other work. 

Aer ox, a town of Guinea, in Africa, fituated at the mouth of 
the river Formoſa. Lat. 5 N. Long. 5 E. 
Axx'cx. the fruit of a kind of a palm tree that s in the Eaſt- 
Indies. — properties — to — ag that it —— the 
ſtomach, carries off every thing t ight corrupt 

To Art'ap, or Ax E' [prob. of red (en) Ger. nt — 
Sax. a ſpeaker, or ned, or aned, Sax. a ſentence, or apedan, Sax. 
to countel. Johnſen} to adviſe, to direct. It is an old word uſed 
by Spencer and Milton. | | 

Aze'cns [old word] to divulge. . | 8 

Axtrac'riox ſarefadtio, of arefacio, Lat. to dry] 1. The act of 
drying. 2. | ic {ate of being dry. It is uſed by Bacon. 

To A'rery [avefacio, Lat.] to make dry, to exhale moiſture from 
any thing. Bacon uſes it. 

ARE GON { xp157w9, Gr.] an ointment of a diſſolving, looſening, and 


thinning quality. 

 A'aruprz:s, a city of . ſituated about twenty five miles 
ſouth of Cologn. Lat. 50? 30 N. Long. 625 E. _ a 
Ast x, ſand, gravel, grit. Lag. | | 


Antes {with phyſicians] gravel bred in a human body, which is 


| mt up ot a great deal of ſalt and earth, and often grows into a 
ne. 

AzExa [ſand, fo called becauſe the was ſtrewed with ſand, to 
hide from the view of the people the blood ſpilt in the combat] the 
Pit or ſpace in the middle 4 Circus or amphitheatre of the Romans, 

where the gladiators had their combats ; and ſometimes it was uſed 
for the circus or amphitheatre itielf ; and ſometimes for the campus of 
the ſoldiers and army. : 

ArExA'CEous [arenaceus, of arena, Lat.] ſandy, or having 
liries like ſand; A. an arenaceaus friable 1 Woodward. * 

Arxzixa'rta [in botany] an herb, a ſort of buckthorn. Lat. 

Ax xARY {arenarius, Lat.] of, or belonging to ſand or gravel. 
A word rarely 1 * Q | RA 

AzzXa'Tion [of arena, Lat. fand, with cians] a ſort of 
bath, when the patient fits with his feet SO aud . * 

Axkxo'sE [arenſas, of arena, Lat.] ſandy, full of ſand — — 

A'*REXSWALD, a town of Germany, in the marquiſate of Bran- 
denburg, upon the confines of Pomerania. | | 

ARENTA RE [old rec.] to rent out, to let at a certain rent. 

Axe"NuLous [of arenula, Lat. grit] gritty, full of ſmall ſand. 

Axe'oLa, a little bed in a garden, a ſmall court-yard. Lar. 

AxEoLa Papularis [with anatomilts] the circle about the nipple or 
teat. 

Arzo'METER [of anf, the air, and fg, Gr. to meaſure] an in- 
ſtrument uſually made of fine thin glaſs, which having had as much 
running quickſilver put into it, as will ſerve to keep it upright, is 
ſcaled up at the top: ſo that the ſtem or neck being divided into de- 
grees, the heavineſs or lightneſs of any liquor may be found by its 
ſinking more or leſs into it. 

Axto'raciTEs, or AREoPA'CITES, [ognowayin;, of am, Mars, 
and way», a hill] judges of a court in the Areopagus of Athens, in- 

Uituted by Solon tor the trial of malefactors. | 
and wayS-, a hill, ſo 


ArEvra'Gus [agwomay;, Of ac, Mars, 


a term made uſe of 


. Guth-weſt of 


in H 


ARG 


called from the god Mars being ſentenced there 
Neptune C — him for killing his ſon} a court of Athens, 


upon the accuſatior 


which ſtood on an hill near the city. 

Aneo'sTYLE, a building where the columns ftand a little too thic;: ; 
or, as others ſay, at a convenient diſtance. 

AnrortecTo'xics [of ag, Mars, and reales, Gr. 2 firuQure] 
that part of fortification which directs how to attack an enemy ſafe}; 
and phe adramtaginnl . 


Y. | 

Axto'Tic Medicines [of agaue;, Gr.] ſuch as open the pores of the 
kin, and render them for matter, cauſing a diſcaſe, to 
be carried off by ſweat or inſenſible perſpiration. 

n in South America, ſituated in Lat. 
15? Long. 73? W. 

2 me law] affright, ſurprize. 

ArtTo'Locy [of agrry, virtue, and , Gr. to diſcourſe] that 
part of moral philoſophy that treats of virtue, its nature, and the 
means of arriving at it. | 
, ar a city of Tuſcany, in Italy, fituated in Lat. 43* 15“ N. 

g. 130 16˙ | 

* 5 Alco, more commonly called red tartar, the hard 
lees ſticking to the ſides of red wine veſſels. | 
SE a city of New Caſtile, in Spain, in the dioceſe of To- 


Arcr's, or Axce't, human figures made up of ruſhes, which the 
veſtal virgins at Rome threw away annually into the river Tiber. 
Arxcr'ma, or AxGEMON [agyzzz, Or agyizes, Of agye;, Gr. white] 
a little ulcer of the eye in the circle called iris, having its ſeat in a parc 
of the black of the eye. of 
—— 2 Gr.] wild tanſey, ſilver weed, an herb like 
a POPPY agai * 1 
Andr x DAL, à ſmall town of Germany, in the palatinate of the 
Rhine, between Simmerin and Bacherac. FI ak 
Ancr'vr, adj. [Fr. of argentum, Lat. filver] bright like ſilver; as, 
argent fields, in Milton. | 
AxcexT [in heraldry] is commonly a white colour uſed in the 
coats of „ knights and baronets; the white colour in the 
coat of a ſovereign prince is called luna, and that in the arms of the 
nobility, pearl; all ſuch fields being ſuppoſed to be filver, and is one 
of the metals, and charged with the colours. In ving of ar- 
moury, the field argent is repreſented by the whi of the paper, 
gp any ſtrokes on it, as all other colours have. See Plate 1. 
ig. 22. 


5 els of behaviour; [of the pla- 
nets] the moon; [of the four elements] the water; [of precious 
AI- Ker the phleg - 
matic ; [of ] the ermin, which is all white without any ſpot ; 
parts of a man] the brains and [of his age, ] the old. 


Anckur alfo fignifies in a woman, chaſtity ; in a maid, virtue; in 


| judges, juſtice; and in the rich, humility 
Kae 


ENTAC, a town of France, in the Limouſin, fituated upon che 

Dordogne, in Lat. 45 f N. Long. 2* E. | 

A'sxcGenTay, a city of France, in the Lower Normandy, upon the 
Orne. Lat. 483 N. Long. 35, E. | 
| ArcexTa'xcina [of „ filver, and angina, Lat. a quinſey] 
a counſellor that is to at the bar bei 
bribed, feigns himſelf ill, and not able to Under ſuch a fic- 
titious ma Demoſthenes is once ſaid to have laboured ; whence 
cn — Bus rms yAwTING, ing, that he had an At- 
tic coin, on which was ſtamped the dend of an ox, upon hi 
to . | 

LEST [argentatus, of argentum, Lat.] a gilding, or overlay- 

ArcenT1ERE, a ſmall iſland in the Archipelago, fituated about fixt 
miles eaſt of the Morea, in Lat. 37* N. 26 E. * 

ARGENTIERE, is alſo the name of a town of Languedoc in 
France, in Lat. 44* 30 N. Long. 4 E. | 

* [with botaniſts] the herb filrer-weed or wild tan - 
3 [argentin, Fr.] founding like ſilver. 

AzcenT1'xus [among the Komans deity of ſilver coin. | 

Arce'xTON, a town of France, ted about forty five miles 
es, Ll] Gl of erm Bom 

ARGENTO'SE | ? f filver, as is in white earth 


Azcr'xTuN, filver. Lat. 5 | 
1 lin doomſday book] ſilver coin, current mo- 


"Homes Dei [God's money] money given as earneſt 
GENTUM | | given as n 
makin * — Such money bein 2222 
and y, always given to the poor. 

Anoxrvn wivem [with chemiſt ] mercury, quick-filver, c. 


ArcrLi He, hae, Gr. in natural hiſtory] white clay 
« far 0b. Nn * 

Anc1'LLous [argillofr, of argilla, Lat] made of clay, full of 
clay, dayey. This word is in Brown | 


Arco wavns [in aftronomy] the ſhij „ a ſouthern 1 
* [ — p Argo conſtellation, 


Ax cox A urics, poems on the expedition of Jaſon and his com- 
panions, in fetching the golden fleece. . | | 

Ax cox au'rs, the companions of Jaſon, who accompanied him on 
an expedition to Colchis, in order to fetch the fleece, as is 


commonly ſi 3 but, in reality, ſays Sir Ifaac Newton, to in- 
—_— nations to ſhake off their connexion with the Egyp- 
tian . | 


A'zcos, a fea port town of European Turkey, in the Morea, ſitu- 

_ _— bay of Napoli de Romania, in Lat. 379 zo: N. 
23 E. 

A * [derived by Pope from arge, the name of Jaſon's ſhip] a 
| veſſel for merchandiſe, a Venetian carrac ; as, argeſſes with port- 
ly fail. Shake/peare. 

A'scow, a country of Switzerland that 
ſtance, ſo called from the tiver Aar. 


adjoins to the lake Con: 
T2 


ARI 


mentor, Lat.] 1. To reaſon or diſcourſe, by offering arguments or rea- 
ſons for any thing; with for ; as, ſcholars 
rr 
liking of virtue. 3. To diſpute or 

deſhes fy cnmyyntſ, an? quay rey hs RIS, 

To Anus, — 1. — 5 

prove a thi Tn, 2 any q 3 as, to argue A 
cauſe. 2. ſo many laws 
argue ſo many ns. Milian. 3. To n with of; 


Lt. 
To Anz à pefferiari [with logicians] is to prove cauſes by their 
effects. Lat 


Acud, part. pret. of argue. 
A'xcutns, the who argues ; as, a weak arguer. Decay of Piety. 
A'scuin, an iſland on the coaſt of Negritia. It lies in the Atlantic 
8 1 Sp. of argumentum, 
A'rcunexT [Fr. argomento, It. arguments, Sp. 
Lat.] 1. Read or prof alles for or againſt any thing. 2. The 
ſubje& of a diſcourſe or i The of che contents of 


any work; 2s, the argument of the work, that is, its principal aQion, 


and the cxconomy of it. Dryden. 4. Debate, 


Y 3 AS, in ar- 


controverſ) 
 gument a caſe. 5. Sometimes it has a, but generally for, before 
8 i 


as, an argument to paticnce. Tillotſon. Beſt 
a future ſtate. Arterbury. * 


— [with logicians] a probability invented to create be- 

lief, or any ſubject or matter laid down, as a foundation whereon to 
ARGUMENT [with painters, &c.] the perſons repreſented in a land- 
ip, in contradiſtinction to the country or . 

3 of the moon's Latitude '— oy OR is the diſ- 

tance of the moon from the dragon's head or tail, f. 4. where her orb 


is cut by the ecliptic in two points diametrically te; by means of 
HE REES hoe rs 
darkened, is diſcovered. 


AxcuaexT [with aſtronomers] an arch, whereby we ſeek another 
unknown arch, and proportional to the firſt. 

AncumaxT of inclizaticn [in aſtronomy] is an arch of the or- 
bit intercepted between the aſcending node and the place of the planet 
from the ſun, numbered according to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns. 

Axcunz xral [argumentalis, Lat.] of or belonging to argument. 
| Cy with argumental tyranny. Pope. 

GUMENTA'T1ON [Fr. argementazione, It. of argumentatio, Lat.] 
act of reaſoning or proving by arguments; a proving for or 


Ar.cuutnTa'T10N [in logic] the art of inventing or framing ar- 
guments ; of making inductions or drawing concluſions. Argamenta- 
fox is that operation of the mind whereby we infer one propoſition, 
which before was unknown or doubtful, from two or more propoſitions 

iſed, that are more known and evident ; ſo when we have judged 


conclude that therefore the mind of man is not matter. — 
ARGUME' NTATIVE, containing arguments, or conſiſting m; 

as, the ative part of — Atterbury. 
Arcume'xTATIVELY [of ive] by way of argument. 

 ARGUMENTO'SE 

matter or proof ; pi | 
AzcumexTo'sus [old writings] — | 
A'zcun, a river of Tartary, in ſerving as a boundary be- 

| _—_ —_——— ——_ 

A'aGuns is alſo a city of Afiatic Tartary, fituated on the above river, 

in Lat. 51 30 N. Long. 104* E. 

A'nxcus, having a head full of eyes [hieroglyphically] repreſented 

2 becauſe the eyes of our creator are every where, 

and 


do, as it were, take notice, and are witneſſes of our be- 


haviour. 
ArGUS-$HELL, a ies of porcelane ſhell, beautifully variegated 
with ſpots, reſembling in ſome meaſure thoſe in a peacock's tail. 
AzcuTa'TiON atio, Lat.] a proving by argument, a diſ- 


puting for and againſt, a ſubtil of reaſoning. | 
* [arguto, It. argutzs, Lat.] ſubtile, witty, ſharp; alſo 


ArGY'LESHIRE, a county of Scotland, lying weſtward of Glaſgow, 
and comprehending the counties of , Cowal, Knapdale, Kin- 
tyre; together with the iſlands Mull, Jura, Iſla, &c. It gives the title 

of Duke to the noble family of Campbel. 


Ancrra'sPiDes, [of agygS>, filver, and ace, Gr. a ler 
ſoldiers armed with 12 backlers. F : ] 

Azxcvrr'Tis [agyugry, Gr.] the ſcum or foam which riſes from ſil- 
ver, or lead that is mixed with filver, in the refining furnace. 


Azcrroco'wme [with botaniſts] the herb cud-weed. 
ArGYRoOcCo'MES a Comet of a filver colour, di e 
from the ſolar comet, that it is of a brighter colour, and ſhines 
with ſo great a luſtre as to the eyes of beholders. | 

Axcrao'Dbauas [of a „ filver, and aJapa;, a diamond] a 
precioas fone of 2 bright ver colour. | 

AnrcyeoLltTios [of agyved>, filver, and ge-, a ſtone] talck, a 
fort of mineral ſtone 


Azcrrovt'a [of «gyve>, filver, and waw, to make] the art of 
making ſilver. 
_  Annv'sen, a city of Jutland, in Denmark, ſituated at the entrance 
of the Baltic ſea. . 56? N. . 10® 29 E. 
AA Theephrafii [with botaniſts] the wild ſervice-tree with aſh- 
* | 


ves. A 
Ana [muſic books] an air, ſong, or tune. 7ral. 

Azrta'na, a town of the kingdom of N and province of Prin- 
ipata, ſituated about fifteen miles caſt of Benevento. Lat. 4116 
Long. 18% 35 E. a ; | 

A“niAxisu, the doctrine of Arius, a in the church of 
Alexandria, who flouriſhed about the beginning of the fourth century, 
and eſpouſed ſome notions with reference to Chriſt's pre-exiftent ſlate, 
that were afterwards condemned by the Nicene — See Niexxx. 


Ger. techt. 


of argument, reaſon, 


ART © 


A'sztaxs, fuch as ate of the fame opinion with Arius. 
Anta, a ſea port town of Peru, in South America, 
the Pacific Ocean. Lat. 18? 20'S. . 70® 20” W. 

Anict'sxum [in boteny] the headed leck. 

o ns, a r Eaſt- Indies, from a 
ng thread which is certain herbs, whence are 
wider of herbs. wi ENS 
Ant [aride, Fr. aride, It. and Sp. of eridzs, Lat. ] dry, parched. 

Arbuthnot and Pope ſeem to mention it as a word in the language 
rt as, my complexion is become aduſt, and my body arid, 
viſiting lands. "Thompſon ſays, an arid waſte. 

Ari'oity, or A'rtDNEss [ariditt, Fr. aridita, It. of ariditas, 
Lat.] 1. Dryneſs, want of moiſture, ficcity ; it is uſed by Arbuthnor. 
2. Among divines, an inſenſibility in devotion, oppoſite to a feeling 
or melting ſenſe of religion; as, ſtrike my foul with lively apprehen - 
fons of thy excellencies, and bear up my ſpirit under the greateſt ari- 
dities and dejections with the delightful proſpect of thy glories. Norris. 
This is a word not much uſed, and perhaps aridne/: never. | 

Akiz“aE-nax [Fr. of hcre, an army, and ban, an edict, Teut.] 2 
proclamation of the French king, to ſummon all who hold of him to 
the wars. See ArrIERE-BAY. 

Aries ſin — the firſt ſign of the zodiac which the ſun 
enters in March, in the e of a ram, and is a conſtellation ot üxty- 
five ſtars, and is commonly expreſſed by this character Y. | 

The poets feign that this ram carried Pyrrhus and Helle through 
the ſea. It was alſo immortal, and was given to them by their mo- 
ther Mephele. It had a en fleece, as Heliod and Phercc: des 
write. But when it carried them over that narrow fea, the tam 
threw her into the ſea, and loſt his horn. But Helle was faves b. 
Neptune, who on her begat a ſon called Pæon, and Phryxus efcnpiuy 
to the Euxice ſea, came to Æetes, to whom he gave the golden {ice © 
in the temple of Jupiter, that the memory of it might be preierved. 
But he aſcended up among the ftars, and is beheld but obſcurely. 

AritTA'TION . 1. The act of butting like a ram. 2. The 
act of butting with a military 1 called aries, or the ram. Bac 
uſes it in this ſenſe. 3. The act ot conflicting in general, a ſhock, a tu- 
multuary concuſſion ; as, ſuch tumultuary motions and arietations ut 
other particles. Glaxwille. This word is but little uſed. 

AritE'TTA —1 a little ſhort air, ſong or tune. Val. 

Axig run Levatio [old law] a ſportive exerciſe, as it ſhould ſeem, 
a kind of * or running at the quintain. Lar. 

Ari'cuT a and ni apehr, Sax. regbt, or regt, O. and L. 
Ger. juſt or true] 1. Well, truly, in conformity to truth. 
2. In conformity to moral rectitude, without a crime; as, a genera- 
tion that ſet not their heart aright. Pſalms. Fa With direction to the 
aim or end detigned ; as, direct my dart aright. Dryden. 

2 an iſland of, Alia, — — _ et 

RIOLA'TION [ariolatio, or, hariclatic, a ſoothſaying. A 
word uſed by Sir 1 Brown. a aha 

Anio'st, or Arto'so [in muſic} 
mon air, „or tune. ral. | 

A'sibo, a tortreſs in Aſia, upon the weſtern coaſt of the iſle Ceylon, 
belonging to the Dutch. | 

A'*&isH, a Perſian long meaſure, containing about 33 Engliſh inches. 

Anis. the Indian name for the plant whici produces rice. 

To Axrt'se, pretcr. aroſe apap, Sax. part. pal. ariſen [of apipan, 
Sax. riſen, ba. 1. To riſe upward, as the ſun or the day. 2. 10 

up, as from fleep, or from any ſtate of reft. 3. To come into pub - 

notice, or into view, as from obſcurity ; as, falſe prophets ſhall 
ariſe. St. Matthew. + To revive from the dead; as, the dead fhail 
ariſe. 5. To take riſe, or proceed from, as an original; as, the 
perſecution that aro/e about Stephen. 4. 6. To enter upon fone 
new ſtate 3 as, | 
5 Another 


3 


the movement or tune fs cm. 


Mary then aroſe, | | 
| And did rig'rous laws impoſe. Covey. 1 
2 To commence hoſtilities ; as, he areſe againſt me. Samuel. See 
ISE, 

| Ant's1NG, part. pref. of ariſe. | | | 

Ae1'sra [with botaniſts] that long needle-like beard that grows 
out from the huſk of corn or graſs, called alſo the awn. Lat. 

ARr1s5TALTHEA'a [with Botaniſts] the herb marſh mallows, or 
white mallows. Lat. 

Ar1sTo'cracy [ariffecracie, Fr. ariflocrazia, It. ariflocracia, Sp. 
of ariſlocratia, Lat. der, of acide, beſt, and xealS., poxer, 
of xgarw, Gr. to command or govern] a form of political govern- 
ment where the ſupreme power is lodged in the hands of the princi- 
pal » ſenators, &c. without a king, and excluſively of the 

e. 
S mon has been painted as a middle aged woman, richly 
cloathed, fitting with majefty on a throne, in her right hand a bundle 
of rods, and in her left a helmet. At her feet, heaps of gold, filver, 
coins, jewels, &c. and ncar them an axe. By all which are repr-- 
ſented her dignity, ſtability, and power, in rewaicirg the good, or 
puniſhing offenders. | 

Az1sTocRa'TICAL, or ArtsSTOCRA'TIC [ ariſtocratique, Fr. ar 
cratico, It. and Sp. ariffocraticus, Lat. af D, Gr.] pertains 
to ariſtocracy, or that form of government by the nobles. | 

Az15TOCRa'TICALNESS rot a arifiocratical] the act or fate Cf beg 
ariſtacratical, or governed by the nobility. | 
 AkISTOLOCHIA [ariſtoloche, Fr. of agr., bet, and a: yn, 57 
Mu. Gr. the cleanſing of the womb after the birth] the Lerb Liv 
worth, or hart-wort. Lat. 

Ak isrorE'LiAx, of, or ining to Ariſtotle 

Ar1STOTE'LlaxisM, Ariſtotle's philoſophy, or the CogT.as end 
opinions of that philoſopher, which are contained in his tour bodies 
de Cælo, and his eight books of phy ics. 

Aaisrorz“LiAxs, a ſect of philoſophers following Ariltotte, ther- 
wiſe called Peripaterics. PEE RR 

Ae1rTamaxcy [of &43%, number, and paris, Cn, (2. J 
a ſoothlayivg, or foretelling future events by namber. © 

ARITHME' TICAL [arithmetique, Fr. arithmetic, it. ee vp. 
arithmeticus, Lat. agYurra®-, Gr.] of, or peicaiuicy to ailllFeac, 
according to the rules thereof. f 5 

Aniruhurrical Compliment of a Legariti nm, is ha thit Ie gar tink 
wants of 10G09Ccco, 


Aarau rie: 


ARM 


Ne mmwautic al Prizrefſon, or Atrrutrlicat Progerticn. See 
ROGRE 10% and PVR 0 

AztTuwericatty {from aride], by means, or by rules of 
arithmetic. . g 

AerrnueTtcrlax farithnvticicn, Fr. ] one Killed in arithmetic, a 
maſter of numbers; one verſed in numbers or caſting up accounts 

Az! TuautTiICE, or Ar inne [arithmetigue, Fr. arithmetica, 
It. arithnutica, SP. and Port. ars ar:thmetica, Lat. of aciSueTiEN, 
of ASH, to number, Gr. a ſcience which teaches the art of ac- 
counting by numbers. 

Theoretical AH Tic, i the ſcience of the 1 relations, 
Sc. of numbers conſidered abilractedly with the reaſons and demon- 
ration of the ſeveral rules. 

Prata Aeirnur trie, is the art of com ing ; that is, from 
certain numbers given, of finding certain — whoſe rclation to 
the former is known. | 

Inſtrumental ArtrTuxeTiIC, is that where the common rules are 
performed by the means of inſtruments contrived for eaſe and diſ- 
patch, 25 Neper's bones, &c. 

Legerithmetical Axiruutric, is that which is performed by ta- 
blies of logarithms. | 

Numeral ARITHMETIC, is that which gives the calculus of num- 
here, or in Y EY GY quantities, by the common numeral quantities, 
1,2, 3» 4. f. 0,7,8, 9, o. 

6jecizns ARITHMETIC, is that which gives' the calculus of quanti- 

tic. by uſing letters of the alphabet inſtead | 


of figures. "Io 
Decadal AzxrtumeTiC, is that which is * — by a ſeric of 


ten charaQters, ſo that the progreſſion is from one to ten; the ſame 
with numeral arithmetic. | 

Dyadic AxitumETiC, is that where only two figures, 1, and o, 
are uſed. GR | 

Tetractic AzrTHvitT1C, is that u herein only the figures 1, 2, 3, o, 
are uſed. 

Vulgar Auirnuk ric, is that which is converſant about integers 
and vulgar fractions. | 
Decimal Ad tiruumrric, is the doctrine of decimal fractions. | 

Sexagefimal ARD, is that which proceeds by ſixties, or 
the doctrine of ſexageſimal fractions. 


Political Auixnzik ric, is the applying of arithmetic to political 


ſubjects, as the ſtrength and revenues of kings, births, burials, the 
number of inhabitants, c. 

ARITHMETIC of Infinites, is the method of ſumming up a ſeries 
of numbers conſiſting of infinite terms, or of finding the ratio's 
thereof; inſtead of this, the doctrine of fluxions, which is far more 
| , and rms the ſame things much eaſier, is now more ge- 
nerally practited. | | | | 

ARITHMETIC, is iconologically deſcribed by a very beautiful but 
— woman fitting, and having the numeration table before her, 

er garment of divers colours and ſtrewed with muſical notes, on the 
ſkirts of it the words, par © par (even and odd] her beauty denotes 
that the beauty of all things reſult from her; for God made all things 
by number, weight and meafure: her perfect age thews the perfection 
of this art; ard the various colours, that the gives the principles of 
all parts of the mathematics. | 

AmTawo'maxcy, the ſame as arithmancy, a kind of divination, or 
method of forete!ling tuture events by means of numbers. 

Arxx [arche, Dan. ark, Su. eanc, Sax. arche, Fr. arca, It. Sp. 
and 12 a large cheſt; as, Moſes's art, or the art o the covenant, 
the cheſt in which the ſtone tables of the ten co | ts, written 
by the hand of God, were laid up : this cheſt or was of ſhit- 
tim wocd, covered with pw of gold, being two cubits and a half 
in length, a cubit and a half wide, and a cubit and a half high; it 
had two rings of gold on each fide, through which the ſtaves 4 
for carrying it; upon the top was a kind of gold crown all it 
and two di were faſtened to the cover. Al 

upon the water, uſually applied to that in which Noah was preſerved 
from the univerſal deluge; as, Noak's ark. 

Aux [of arcas, Lat. a part of a bowed or curved line or figure. 
Aux, or ARCH = 8 ſome part of the circumfe- 

rence of a circle, ellipſis, &©c. See Axc and Axcu. 


Axx of Direction, or Aux of Progreſſion [with aſtronomers] is that 


ark of the zodiac, which a planet appears to deſcribe, when its mo- 
tion is forward according to the order of the ſigns. | 


Ark of the Epicicle [in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem] is the fame as be- 
ARK of the firſt and ſecond Station [in aſtronomy} is the arch * 
ſemi-circumference of its 


a planet deſcribes in hr or latter 

eEpicycle, when it appears ſtationary. | 
of of — in aſtronomy] is that arch a planet de - 
. , Or moves contrary to the order of the 
ons. | 
yl a town of Turkey in Europe, between Belgrade and Za- 


A'txLow, a ſea- port town in Ireland, ſituated in the county of 
Wicklow, about 13 miles ſouth of the city of Wicklow. Lat. 52 
55 N. Long. 60 20' W. ; : 

AsLEsS Penny, earneſt money given to ſervants, or in ſtriking any 


ks, a City of Provence, in France, ſituated on the eaſtern 

ſhore of the river Rhone. Lat. 43? 32 N. Long. 4 45“. E. 

Aal Ruv' x, a town of Hainault, in the French Netherlands, fituated 
about ſix miles ſouth of Douay. Lat. 50% 20 N. Long. 3 E. 

A'tLON, a town of the duchy of Luxemburg, in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. Lat. 49 45' N. Long. 5% 30 E. 

An Au [Eapm, copm, Sax. arm, Dan. Su. Du. and Ger. arms, 
Goth.) A member of the body, adjoining to the ſhoulder, and 
reaching to the hand. | 

Streich pour Aa u no farther than your fleeve will reach. 

The Lat. ſay : Metiri ſe guampue ſus modulo ac pede verum eff. The 
H. Ger. Strecke dich nach der Decke. {Stretch your legs according to 
your coverlet.) The It. Li bi/:gna tugliare il weſtita ſecondo il panne. 
(We muſt cut our coat * to cur cloth.) All cautions againſt 
undertaking what we are not able to go through with, or ſpending 
Leyond one's income. | 


Alſo a veſſel to * | 


ARM 


He i. my right Anu, or what I have mot? to depend on. 

Axu [figuratively] is uſed to fignify power, might, as the tec. 
lar arm, for the power of the civil magiſtrate ; as, curicd be the nan 
_ maketh fleſh his arm. xy . | ; 

au {with gardeners] is uſed for branch or bough, in ſpeaking ©: 
trees ; Bay | =o ne 18 — 4 ng 0 

Aru [with geographers] 1. ch of a river, or inlet cf M 
ter from ( ſea; as, an — the ſea. 2. A kth. 

Aru is uſed adjectively; as, arm-hole, arm-pits, arm-full, Cc. 

The Azxu-Pit, the hole under the arms. hy 

An Ax u, [or Ellew-chair] a chair with arts, er for the arms : 
eſt on. 

Aruiz-rxo. A phraſe taken from boxing, in which the weaker 
man may overcome the ſtronger, if he can keep him fivin cloſing. 
Tohnſon. As, keep him at arms-end. Siduey. 

To Ax u. verb ac?. [armer, Fr. armar, Sp. and Port. armo, Lat.] 
1. To put into, or furniſh with armour of defence, or weapons of ot- 
fence. 2. To plate with iron, or whatever may add ſtrength ; as, the 
Needs armed heels. Shakeſpeare. 3. To fit up, to furniſh; as, to 
arm a loadftone, is to put rings of iron round it, in order to increaſe 
its magnetic virtue, and diſtinguiſh its poles with the greater facility ; 
and in phyſic, to arm a tent with digeſtives. 

* — derb nent. 1. To — up _ as, um him. 
2. To prepare beforchand, or provi againit any thing ; as, 
his ſervant thoroughly armed againſt ſuch coverture reported. Chak: 


To Aau 2 Sit [in ] is to roll oakham, rope-yarn, or old 
clouts about one end of the iron ſpike or bar that goes through the 
ſhot, that it may be the better rammed home to the powder, and to 

ent it catching in any honey-combs of the piece to endanger its 
urſting. | 1 
To Anu [in the manage] is ſaid of a horſe, when he endeavours 


D himſelf againk the bit, to prevent obcying, or being check 
| it. | e 


Aua Dare, to dub or make a knight. Lat. 
Axa Deponere [a law term] to lay down arms. A 
enjoined when a _ had committed an offence. Lat. 1 
AMA Maluta [old rec.] ſharp, cutting weapons, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to thoſe that —— bee or Cruiſe, 8 | 3 
Anna Reverſata, inverted arms, as when a man is ſound guilty of 
treaſon or felony. Lat. | 
Anta, the name of a city and province of ſouth America, in the 
ingdom of Popajan. 
RMA'DA [Sp. armata, It.] 2 navy well armed or manned ; a ſen - 
armament,a fleet of war. It is often erroneouſly ipelt armads. Johnſon. 
Auna banar, a very large city of Aſia, the metropolis of the 


kingdom of Guaarat. 

&MADI'LLO, Sp. a Weſt Indian animal, particularly in Brazil, that 
is four-footed, as big as a cat, with a ſnout like a hog, a tail like a 
lizard, and feet like a . he is arined all over with hard 
ſcales, of a bony or cartilaginous ſubſtance, like armour, that cannot 
eaſily be pierced. Hence he takes his name, and he retires under his 
ſcales like a tortoiſe. He is of the amphibious kind. When he is 
caught, he draws up his feet and head to his belly, and rolls himſelf 
up in a ball, which the ſtrongeſt hand cannot open; and he nuſt be 
brought near the, fire before he will ſhow his noſe. His ſleſh is 


puniſhment 


white, fat, tender, and more delicate than that of a ſucking pig. He 
hides himſelf a third part of the year under-ground ; c feeds 


upon roots, ſugar-canes, fruits, and dee Plate I. Fig. 12. 

Arma'ch, once a conſiderable city of Ireland, but now much 

reduced; ſituated about thirty miles ſouth of Londonderry. Lat. 54 
o N. Long. 69 45 W. It is till the ſee of the primate of 8. 
and gives name to the county of Armagh. | 

Arma'cxac, a diſtri or territory in the north-caſt part of Gaſ- 
cony in France. | | 

A'tMAMENT [of armamertum, Lat.] the arms and proviſions of a 
navy ; a force equipped for won, granny a Rs as, the 
great naval armaments of the Engliſh and French £ 

ArManme'STARY [armamentarium, Lat.] an armoury or ſtore- 

houſe, where war- furniture is kept, a magazine, an arſenal. | 

A'zmax [with farriers] a confeQtion 3 horſes, of white bread, 

cinnamon, honey of roſes, c. to reſtore a loſt appetite. | 

Arxa'rium Unguentum [weapon 2 by which (it is ſaĩd) wounds 
may be cured at a diſtance, only by g the weapon. Lat. 

An A'xmary [armarium, Lat.] a tower. 

A*'rxwaTurE [armatara, Lat.] armour, harneſs ; as, others ſhould 
be armed with prickles, and the reſt have no ſuch armature. Raz. 

A'rued farmaturus, Lat. part. paſſ.] furniſhed with arms. 

Armed [in heraldry] is a term uſed of beaſts and birds of prey, 
when their teeth, horns, feet, talons, beaks, Sc. arc of a diſſerent 
colour from the reſt. | | 

Axwep [ſpoken of a loadſtone] is when it is caſed or capped, 7.-. 
ſet in iron, to add to its iſm, and the better to diſtinguiſh the 
_ poles. See To Arm. | 

Armed Cap-a-pee, armed all over, or from top to toe. | 
—— an elbow chair with arms, or a chair for one's arms 
to on. 
Anno Ship, one which is fitted out and provided in all reſpe&t; 
for a man of war. | | 
Agme'x1a, a large country of Aſia, comprehending Turcomant ia, 
and part of Perſia. 

ArMEx1a'ca, apricot [in botany.) See Apricor. 

ARME'NIAN Bole, a native bole or earth, brought from Armenia, 
commonly called bole armoniac. It is a fatty medicinal kind of cath, 
of conſiderable uſe as an abſorbent, aſtringent, and vulnerary. 

ARMEN1aN Stone, a kind of mineral ſtone, or earth which nearly 
reſembles the /apis laæuli, except that it is ſofter, and intermixed with 
veins of green inſtead of gold. Boerhaave ranks it among ſemi- 
metals, and ſuppoſes it compoſed of a metal and earth. Woodward 
ſays, it owes its colour to an admixture of copper. Its chief uſe is 
in Moſaic work, though it has ſome place alſo in phyſic. 

Azute'x1ans [fo called of Armenia, the country which they an- 
ciently inhabited] they are of two ſects; the one catholicks, who have 


ARM 


archbiſhop in Perſia, and another in Poland ; the other make a 
iar ſe, and have two patri in Natolia. 
Aux A [with botaniſts] the herb ſweet · william. 
A'xmcauxtT [of arm and gaumt] flender as the arm; as, he did 
an armgaunt ſteed. Shakeſpeare. 
AnM-HOLE l arm and hole] the hollow under the arm. Bacon. 


m—_ arma and gere, Lat. to bear] a title 4x 
y figni — 2 knight; an efyuive, an eſ- 
A bobs Lat 


Azmi'cerous [armiger, Fr.] bearing arms or weapons. 

Arm1'LLa, 2 — or — —. on the arm or wriſt ; and alſo 
a ring of iron, a hoop in a brace, in which the gudgeons of a wheel 
move. Lat. 
AzuiLta Membranoſa [in anatomy] the annular ligament; a li- 
gament, band, or ftring, which the other ligaments of 
the hand in a fort of circle. Lat. 

Azui'LLar [armillaire, Fr. armillare, It. of armillaris, Lat.] like 
6 hon 0s ny, reſembling a bracelet. The following word 1s the 
more 


ane oy, is when the 
ſphere being of braſs, wood, &c. and put together in their 
natural order, ſo as to repreſent the three poſitions of thoſe circles in 
the heavens, as in Plate IV, Fig: 23, where P repreſents the north 
pole, and E the ſouth pole; «6 the arctic circle, and x y the antarc- 
tic circle, each 23 20 diſtant from its reſpective pole; and the 
GEE K the equator, as the polar circles are 
removed from the poles. The tropic of Cancer is repreſented by gs, that 
of Capri vp, the ecliptic by A B, and the horizon by H O. 
Thoſe circles that paſs through both poles, are calied meridians. The 
earth is by the ſmall ball in the center of the ſphere, and the 
ſphere itſelf is made to turn round the earth agrecable to the Ptole- 
maic ſyſtem ; and by this ſphere the poſitions, viz. a right ſphere, 
an oblique ſphere, and 2 parallel ſphere (which ſee under the ſeveral 
words) are truly repreſented according as the ſeveral inhabitants of 
the earth enjoy them; alſo the ſeveral problems belonging to the 
ſphere, 2 ts time of riſing, ſetting, and culminating of the pla- 
nets in any latitude, and conſequently the length of their days and 


Azur'LtaTteD [armillatus, Lat.] wearing bracelets. 
 _ AnmiLu'sTrIUM [among the Romans] a fealt wherein they facri- 
ficed, being armed at all pomts. 
A*'zuincs [in a ſhip] the ſame as waſte cloaths, being red cloaths 
bung about the outſide of the ſhip's upper works, fore and aft, and 
— wangy ter eng Some are alſo hung about the tops, cal- 
led top-armings. 5 


Aznr'maxisu [arminiariſme, Fr.] the doctrine of Arminius, a 


en, J. C. 1603, and who 
tenets with reference to the divine decrees, free will, 
and the extent of Chriſt's atonement, that were afterwards condemned 
by the {nod of Dort. See Synod of DorT. 
4 — thoſe that 3 the doctrine of James Arminius. 
RMI'POTENT [ armipotens, mi in arms, puiſſant in war; 
as, the armipotent —— 8 3 | 
 Armisa'Ln [of arma, arms, and ſalio, Lat. to dance, among the 
Romans] a ſort of dancers in armour, who danced the Pyrrhic dance, 
ceping time by ſtriking their ſwords and javelins againſt their bucklers. 
Armsca're [old records] any fort of puniſhment. 


— — in the univerſity of 
advanced 


and lefler circles of the 


the ſame with rhapfodi. 


ARO 


arma, Lat.) 1. All manner of weapons made uſe of by men, euher 
for defending themſelves, or for attacking others. 2. State of being 
actually in arms as an enemy; as, they are all in arms. 3. War in 
general ; as, arms and the man I fing. Dryden. 4. The act of taking 
"—_ 5 8 the we pray 6p „er p 
RMS falconers a bi rom t 
3 the A ] the legs prey he thigh 
aus [in heraldry] the enſigns armorial of any family ſo named. 

becauſe they are borne chiefly on the buckler, cuiraſs, — Sc. 
They are uſed for marks of dignity and honour, being compoſed re 
gularly of certain figures or colours, 2 or authoriſed hy tovereign 
princes to be borne in coats, ſhields ners, &c. for the diilinetion 
of perſons, families, and ſtates. 

Charged Arms [in heraldry] are ſuch as retain their ancient inte 
eng with the addition of ſome new honourable charge or bearing. 
_ Anus of Courteſy, or Ax us of Parade, thoſe arms anciently uſed in 
juſts and tournaments, as ſwords without edge or point, and ſometimes 
wooden ſwords, and alſo canes ; lances not mod, S. 
Intire Ax us, or Full * 3 are ſuch as retain their 

tive purity, integrity, and value, without any alterations, dimi- 
nutions, a abatements. * —_ 

Paſs of Arms [among the ancient cavaliers] a ind of combat ſo 


Fecal Anus [in heraldry] ſuch wherein the figures bear an alluſion 
to the name of the family. | | 8 

Aux [armee, Fr.] a great number of armed men or ſoldiery, 
gathered together into one body, conſiſting of horſe, font, and dra. 
goons, with artillery, ammunition, proviſions, &c. under the com- 
mand of one general. | | | 

The Vanguard, Body, Rear, and Wings of an Anur. | 
Arur, figuratively denotes any great number ; as, an ery of good 
words. Shakeſpeare. | 
 Arna'LDia, or Arxo'LDia [old writ.] a diſeaſe which cauſes thz 
hair to fall off. Lat. | | oe, | 
— [in geography] the modern or Turkiſh name of Al- 


v. | | | 
A*xxay le Duc, a town of Burgundy in France, fituated on the 


river Arroux. Lat. 47 N. Long. 4 E. 


A'xNEBERG, a town of Germany 


upon the Elbe, between Anger- 
mund and Werben. | | | | 
Axne'bo, a town of South America, upon the Pacinc Ocean in 


Azxnzi'M, a large city of Guelderland, in the United Nether- 
lands, ſituated on the river Lech, about ten miles north of Nimegucn. 
Lat. 52* N. Long. 5* 50 E. 

A'sxo, a river of Italy, which, after watering Tuſcany, falls into 
the Mediterranean below Piſa. | | | 

Axxo'vi [of ag@-, gen. of ag;, a lamb, and , Gr a ſong] 
Sec Rnayson1. | 
Arno'cLossuM [«gpoyucco, Gr.] the plant ram's-tongue, or 

Arxxo'LD15Ts, a ſect fo called of Arnold of Breſſe, who declaimed 

againſt the great wealth and poſſeiſions of the church, and preached 
and the 7 5 

Ausf Abr, a town of Germany in Thuringia, u the river 
Gora, Lat. 50% 54 N. Long. 11* E. m_ 
A'ropt [in Portugal] a meaſure for ſugar, containing twenty-five 


A'zmisTIcs [Fr. armiftizio, It. armiflicie, Sp. of armiſtitium, buſhels 


Lat.] a ceſſation of arms for a little time, a ſhort truce. . 
A*'zmLET. 1. A little arm, as of the ſea. 2. A piece of ar- 
mour for the arm. 3. A bracelet for the arm; as, rings and armlets. 


Denne. | 
 Arno'waxcy [of armus, Lat. a ſhoulder, and ar, Gr. divi- 


nation] divination by the ſhoulders of beaſts. 

Arxwontac, or AMMo'Niac, a fort of volatile ſalt, of which 
there are two forts, ancient and modern. Armoniac is written er- 
for Ammoniac. See AMmoNtaAc. 

tartar. 

Flowers of Sal Axmoniac, are made by ſubliming of it. | 
| _ A'rmor, or Arwovr [in Jaw] any thing that a man either wears 
| for his defence, or that he takes into his hand in his fury or rage, to 
_ frrike or throw at another. | 
Auna cia. [ botaniſts] crow- flower. Lat. 

ArmMora'tia [in botany] horſe-radiſh. Lat. | . 
Armo'rial, Fr. belonging to the coats or eſcutcheons of families; 
as, enſigus armoriai. 5 

A*zmoRsT [armorifte, Fr. with heralds] a perſon well-ſkilled in 
the knowledge of or coats of arms. | 
Anno [armure, Fr. armadera, It. of armatura, Lat.] warlike 
harneſs, defenſive armour for covering the body 


Cat Anuoun, there being, as it were, a kind of ſympathy be- 


tween the arms, and the perſons to whom they belong, he who uſes 
or bears the arms of any perſon, that do not of right to him, 
rabaraputr” fnoy- ode: 4 ge” the bearer. 

ArMmour-BEARER [of armour and bear] he that carries the ar- 
mour of 

A'rmourts [armainole, It. armero, Sp. armamentarius, Lat. armu- 
rier, Fr.] 1. One that makes or ſells armour. 2. He that dreſſes 
another in armour; as, his armourer put on his back-piece before. 


The A'zMourtrs were inco 
of Henry VI, the king himſelf being pleaſed to be free of their com- 
pany ; their arms are : os , 2 gantlet between 
four ſwords in faltire, on a chief ſable, a buckler argent, charged 
with a croſs, gules betwixt two helmets of the firſt. Their creſt is a 
man demi-armed at all points, ſurmounting a torce and helmet. 

A'zmoury, or A'awory [ armarium, Lat. armoirie, Fr. armeria, 
It. and Sp.] 1. A ſtore houſe of armour, 3 place where 
arms are laid up and a magazine of warlike weapons. 2. Arms 
themſelves, weapons of defence ; as, celeſtial armoury, ſhields, helms, 
and ſpears. Mi/ton. 3. Coat armour, enſigns armorial ; as, well wor- 
thy be you of that armory. Spenſer. 

Anus, without a fingular [armes, Fr. armi, It. armas, Sp. and Port. 


in the beginning of the reign 


roneouſly 5 
Volatile Sal Axmoniac, is made by ſubliming it with ſalt of 


A' kocuu [with botaniſts] an artichoke. La. | 
A'roLEc, an American weight, equal to twenty-five of our 
S. | 
Aroua'tica Nux, a nutmeg. Lat. | 
Aroua"rical, or Aroma Tic [aromatique, Fr. aromatico, It. 
and Sp. aromaticus, Lat. ajupalxc;, Gr.] having a ſpicey ſmell, 
ſweet and high ſcented, ſragrant, ſtrong ſcented. 
ARroma'TiCALNESS, or Ax oA TiCxESsS [from 


arematical] ſpi- 


Anona“rics, full. ſpices ; as, they were furniſhed for excharg: 


of their aromatics and other commodities. Raleigh. 


Azoms'TiCUM Raſatum [in medicine] a compound officinal pow- 
der made of red roſes, aloes-wood, liquorice, ſpikenard, amberꝑreaſe, 
muſk, and other ingredients, uſed in cordial and cephalic preſcrip- 
AxoATTTES [apuparity, Gr.] 1. Hippocraſs, or ſweet wine 


brewed with ſpices. 2. A ſweet fone ſmelling like ſpices. Lat. 


Ax OUATIZATIOx [of aromatize, in pharmacy} the art of ming- 
ling a due proportion of aromatic ſpices or drugs with any 1 | 
Cine. | 
To Azo'maTi7E [aromatize, Lat. Ae, Gr] 1. To ſcent 
with ſpice, to ſeaſon with ſpices. Brown uſes it in this ſenſe. 2. To 
perfume, to ſcent. Brown alſo uſes it in this ſenſe. 
AroMaTo'POLA [of agwucle, ſpices, and giAw, Gr. to ſell] a ſel- 
ler of ſpices, a youu a druggiſt. | 
A'ron, or A'tRumM [age, Gr. aren, Lat.] the herb wake robin 
cuckoo pint, or ramp. | | 
Aro'xa, a fortified town of the Milaneſe, ſituated on the ſouth- 
welt part of the lake Maggior. Lat. 45% 40 N. Long. 8* 500 E. 
Ago'oL, a city of Ruſſia, upon the river Occa. Lat. 51 48 N. 
Long. 38? 50˙ E. 
 Axro's, preter. of ariſe. See To Artse. | 
A'zoT and Ma'ror, [or rather Harit and Nlarit] two angels men- 
tioned in the coran, book 2. And what we ſent deen to tie teu 
angels at BaneL, HaruT, and MaruT. On which the traditionary 
comment of ſome Mahometan writers is to this effect; that theſe two 
— being ſtationed as judges on the earth, they ſuffered them ſelve, 
to be captivated by the planet Venus deſcending in a human form : 
Or, (as others ſay) by a real woman; analogous to the opinion of 
the Perſian Magi, Jews, and ſeveral of the Chriſtian father, who 
ve much the fame turn to thoſe words in Geneſis, and the /ons of 
re ſaw the daughters of men. Sale's Coran. | 
Aro'urD, adv. [of à and round, à and ront, Dan. rond, Du. rund, 
Ger.] 1. In a round, or circle; as, Atlas turns the rowling heaven's 
around. Dryden. 2. On every ſide. 
T Arouxs 


A R R 
Arcund his brows. Dryden. 

5 Azo'us+ {of 4 and rene] 1. To wake — out 3 — 4 2. To 
raiſe up or excite in general ; as, woes arou/ed rage. . 

7 =>, "uf — 2 for in @ rom, abreaſt; as, home laſſes walk 
armw. Sidrer. Dryden alſo uſes it. : 

Aro'yxT, adv. [a word of uncertain etymology, but very ancient 
uſe. John/on] begone, away, a word of driving away, or avoiding ; 
as, aroynt thee, witch. arcznt thee. Shakeſpeare. 

A'syacus [probably of ara, Gr. to raviſh, or ſnatch away ſud- 
denly, in ancient ee a child that died in the cradle. 

Azrt'ccio [in muſic books] intimates that the ſeveral notes or 
ſounds of an accord are not to be heard — but one after ano · 
ther, always beginning at the loweſt. Ital. | 

erte [old deeds} an acre or furlong of ground. 

Azgqua'rus Morbas [of arguus, or arcus carleftis] the jaundice, 2 
diſeaſe 10 named from its colour, reſembling that of a rainbow. LA.. 

AzQquzsvsabe [archibuſatay It.] a ſhot of an arquebuſe. | 

A x«qQutruse, [Fr. of arcobufre, or arcuatz/c, It. of arce, a 
bow, and buffo, a hole, becauſe the touch-hole of an arque- 


AzorxD, prepoſ. about. 


bis ſucceds to the uſe of the bow among the ancients; it is faltely 


ſpelt harguebuſs] a large hand-gun, ſomething larger than our muſker. 
l: from th — 2 — 2 much ihe tn as our carabint or 
tulce. Tohnfon, It is uſed by Bacon. | | TR 
 ARQUEBUSE @croc, a fort of ſmall fire-arms, which carries a ball 
of about an ounce and a half. 

A'sQuenuSiER [of arguebu/e] one armed with an arquebuſe. Fif- 


:cen thouſand arquebuſiers Knolles. 


A'rxxach [in botany] an herb of two ſorts; the firſt a garden 


herb, called orach, or orrage. See Oxacn. It is one of the quickeſt 
_ !ants both in coming up and running to ſeed. Its leaves are very 
ved in broth. It ſhould be uſed as ſoon as it peeps out, becauſe it 
decays quickly. Ihe other herb is | 
Dog's A'xxAcH, or Geat's A'tRaCh, ſinking arrach, or ſtinking 
mother wort. | | | | 
A'rzac. See Arac. | 
A'rRavs, a town of Africa, in the kingdom 
road from the Golett to Tunis. | 
Arrata'iio Peditum [old deeds] the act of arraying foot ſol- 
diers. Lat. | 
To Arr A“ [arranger, Fr. to put in order, a law term] 1. To 
ſet athing in order, or in its place. 2. To condem in controverſy or 


of Tunis, upon the 


ſatire, to charge with faults in general; as, he arraigns and condemns 


his neighbour in his heart. 3. It has for before the fault; as, to ar- 
raign one for ignorance. | 
To ANA a#lriting 
the juſtices of the circuit. | 
To Azratcx the Ae [a law phraſe} is to cauſe the tenant to be 
called to make the plaint, and to ſet the cauſe in ſuch order, as the 
tenant may be forced to anſwer unto it. ; 
Io Arxraicx @ Pri/oncr in a Court of Fuftice, is to bring a priſc 
forth in order to his trad. as he ftands at the bar to read his indict- 


ment to him, and to put the queſtion to him, whether he be guilty or 


not guilty. | 
 ArrA'tGxnexT ſarrangement, Fr.] the act of arraigning a pri- 
ſoner, a charge of faults in general; as, that is an arraigrment of all 
women. | | 

Arx Ax, an iſland of Scotland, ſituated in the frith of Clyde, be- 
tween Cautire and Cunningham. | 
A'sraxD,or L atanc, a meſſage ; as, a ſieeveleſs errand, i. e. a tri- 
ng meſſage. 5 


pole ; as, to arrarg- a battalion or army. | 
ArRA'NGExexT, Fr. the rangement or diſpoſition of the parts of 
any whole into a certain order ; either the act of arranging, or the ſtate 
of being arranged. It is uſed by Cheyne. EE 
A'sxraxGes, ranges or arrangements, ranks. | 
Annen {probably of aper, Sax. honour, g. d. famous among others 
of the ſame ſtamp. Johnion ſays it is of uncertain etymology, but 
probably from t, which being at firſt applied in its proper ſigniſi- 
_ cation to vagabonds, as an errant Or arrant „ that is, a rambling 
rogue, loſt, in time, its original ſignification, and being, by its uſe, 
underſtood to imply ſomething bad, was applied at to any thing 
that was mentioned with hatred or contempt] bad in a high degree, 
| m_ downright; as, an arrant coward, an arrant fot, an arrant 
A'rraxTLY {of ærrant] baſely, ſhamefully. 
 A'rras Hangings [fo called of the town of Arras, in the province 
of Artois in Flanders, where made] a fort of rich tapeſtry hangings, 
in which figures are woven. 
Axx as, a large fortified town of the French Netherlands, capital of 
the province of Artois, ſituated in Lat. 507 20” N. Long. 29 50 E. 


It is from this city that the tapeſtry, called Arras hangings, takes its 


denomination. 

Arras, or AxAxks, is alſo the name of a river of Georgia, which 
diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian Sea. 

An xv On [a word uſed by Spenſer in the preter tenſe, of which 
I have not found the preſent, but ſuppoſe he derived arreach from 
erracher, Fr. e ſcized by violence. 


Arra'y [of arraze, arrey, O. Fr. arres, Sp. arredo, It. from reve, 


Teut.] order. 

An aax (in common law] the ranking or ſetting forth of a jury or 
inqueſt of men, impan upon a cauie. 8. 

Array [a military art] is the drawing up, or ranking ſoldiers in 
order of battle. To this it is chiefly applied. 

Array, dreſs ; as, gorgeous or rich array. 

To Array [of arrozer, O. Fr.) 1. To draw up and diſpoſe an 
army in order of battle. 2. To dreſs, to decorate the perſon, having 
«vith ; as, array thyſelf with beauty. Jab. 

To Array a Panne [a law phraſe] is to rank, order, or ſet forth 
a jury impannelled upon a cauſe. 

To g/ an Array (a law phraſe] is to ſet aſide the pannel of 
the jury. ; 

2 "SEN Commiſſicners AHA [of arraiatores, law Lat.] cer- 
tain officers, whoſe bufineſs anciently it was to take care of the 


Cunty {in lax} to fit it for trial before. 


To ARA xf. {arranger, Fr.] to ſet in due order for any pur- ' him whoſe cattle 


 hinderlegs 


ARR 


arms of the ſo!dicrv, and to fer that they were duly accoutered, ant 
dreſſed in their armour. | 

Ask Ax, adv. {arriere, Fr.] behind. This is the primitive mean- 
ing of the word, u hich tho not now in uſe, we tind in Spenſer; a“, 
to leave one arrear. | 

Aar tar, ſubil. The remainder unpaid, tho' due. The plural is 
more commonly uted, as | 

ArkE aRaxcts, or An RE Ar; [arrerager, Fr.] arc the remainders 
of any rents or monies unpaid at the due time ; the remainders of 2 
debt or reckoning. : 

Aang aracts [in law] is the remainder cf an account of a ſum of 
money in the hands of an accuumant, or more generally any money 
unpaid at the time it was due; as, arrearnges of rent. C Ar- 
rearages is a word little uſed. ; 

AxzecTa'kia [in architecture] beams, poſts, pillars or ſtones in 
buildings, which ſtand erect or upright to bear the weight among 
them. Lat. | 9 

Aaakcra'rvs (a law term] ſuſpected, accuſed of, or ] 
with a crime. 

Arxe'cTED, noun adj. pricked up, erected, from arreZzs, Lat. 

AzrE'NaTCs [a law term] arraigued, or brought forth in order to 
a trial. 

AzRESTA'RE [inthe practic of Scotland] ſignifies to ſet lands to 
any one for a yearly rent. 

ArrExTA' TION {of arrendere, Sp.] a licenſrg one who owns lands 
in a foreſt to inclouſe them with a low hedge and a little ditch, paying 
an annual rent. Fereft Lan. | 

Saving the ARRESTATIOuS [2 law phaſe] fignifies the referring a 
power to grant ſuch licenics. | 

AR ETO RIA Lager. of $2577 and Preriz, Gr. to bear myſte- 
rious things. He/zch.] a tolemnity in horour cf N. inerva, when four ſelect 
noble virgins, not under ſeven nor avore £24n cars of age, apparelled 
in white, and ſet oft with ornaments of gold, had a bail-court appro- 

riated for their uſe in the acropolis, wherem ſtaod a brazen ſtatue of 
ſocrates on horſeback. It was the cuſto. u to chooſe, out of theſe, two 
to weave a veil for Minerva, which they began on the 3oth day of 


ion. 

Auak TT riovs [arrepiitias, Lat.] ſnatched away; alfo crept in 
privily. . | 

Arre'sT [arrefte, Fr. arrefio, It.] 1. Stopping a perſon. 2. Any 
caption or reſtraint in general; as, to the rich man it was a fad arreſt, 
that his ſoul was ſerprized the firſt night. Taylor. 3. A ſtop ; as, the 
ſtop and arreft of the air. Bacer. | EOS 

AzresrT [in law] a judgment, decre:, or final ſentence of a 
court. | 

ArresT {in common law] a ing or ſcizing of a man's perſon 
by order of tome court or ſome hr np > bom, ee arreſt : man 
is deprived of his own will, and is bound to become obedient to the 
will of the law; and it may be called the beginning of an impriſon- 
ment. 

To AxREsH [arrefter, Fr. arreſtare, It. arreflar, Sp.] 1. To 
or ſtay, to ſeize as above. Thus, — — -* 45e is fark 
to be arrefted. 2. To ſeize any thing by law; as, his horſes are ar- 
refled. 3. To ſeize on, lay hands on; as, age arreſ{s, ſeizes and 
reminds us of ous mortality. Senrb. 4. To hinder, to with-hold, to put 
a ſtop to the ſs of any thing; as, this deſect arrefed and ftopped 
the courſe of the conqueſt. Sir J. Davies. 5. To ſtop motion parti- 
cularly in fluids; as, we have arrefed the fluidity of new milk. Boyle. 

To plead in ARREST of Judgment, is to ſhew cauſe why judgment 

be ſtaid, although a verdict has been tin. 

ArRESTA'NDIS bonts ne difſipentzr [in law] a writ which lies for 
are taken by another, who during the con- 
troverſy does make, or is like to make them away, and hardly ſeems 

RRESTA'XDO ig gui pecuniam recepit ad fſcendum in obſe 
gaium regis [m law] a writ which — of . 
who hath taken preſſed money for the king's wars, and hides himſelf 
when he ſhould go. 5 

Anne'sTo fatto ſuper bonis mercatorum alienigenorum [in law] a 
writ lying for a demur againſt the goods of ſtrangers of another coun- 
uy 


within this kingdom, in recompence for goods taken in that 
country from a native of ours, after he has been denied reſtitution 


there 


Ankx'srs [with farriers] mangey humours upon the finews of the 
of a horſe, between the ham and the a 5 
A'zrzsTs, the ſmall bones of a fiſh. A word rarely uſed. 5 
Azxe't, Fr. A proclamation or law among the French, equiva- 


lent to one of our acts of parliament. 


Arze'TTED [arrefatus, law Lat. accuſed] ſummoned before a judge, 
and charged with a crime; and ſometimes it is uted to fignify, imputed 
or laid to; as, no folly may be arretted to one under age. Coavel. 

Ann [arrbe, erres, Fr. agg, Gr. arrab:z, Heb.] an earneſt, 
money given in part, as a pledge of fulfilling any bargain. | 

ArRrtHABONA'R1 [of azzater, Gr. a pledge] a ſect who held that 
the euchariſt was neither the real fleſh and blood of Chrift, nor yet the 
ſign of them, only the pledge or earneſt of them. | 
To Arri'pe [arrideo, Lat. of ad, to, and rideo, to laugh] 1. To 
ſimper or laugh at. 2. To look pleaſantly upon. | 

RRIERE [arriere, Fr.] behind, the laſt body of an army, for 
which we now uſe the rear. The two other parts of an army by which 
— are diſtinguiſhed, are the avantguard, and the battail or main 

y. Arriere is uſcd by Hayward. 

ARBIERE Bax [Cafſencuve derives this word from Bar, which de- 
notes the convening of the nobleſſe or vaſſals who hold fees imme 
diately of the crown, and from arriere, which ſignifies thoſe who only 
hold of the king mediately ; in the French cuſtoms} is a general — 
clamation, whereby the king ſummoneth to the wars all that bold of 
him; both his own vaſſals, z. e. the =obleffe, or nobility, and their 
vaſſals. See ArRIEREBAN. 

ARRIERE FEE, a fee on ſome other ſuperior fee. Theſe 
fees commenced, when the dukes and counts, rendering their govern- 
ments hereditary in their families, diſtributed ro their officers part of 
the royal domains, which they found in their reſpeCtive provinces ; and 
even permitted thoſe officers to gratify the foldiers under them in the 


ame manner. 
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1 | p of arriere and guard] the rear of an army. 
— A enant, the vailal or tenant of another vaſſal or 


tenant. 
10 [arrefio, of arrides, Lat.] a ſmiling upon. 
— 2 — Fr. arrive, It. arribedu, Sp.] act of com- 
to any 


place; figuratively, the attainment of any deſign. 


ArrI'vANCE {of arrive] company coming, arrival; as, expectaney 


more arrivance. Shakeſpeare. 
ot Arrive {arriver, à la rive, Fr. arrivare, It. arribada, Sp.] 
1. To come to a place n _ ſhore, wi 
or on. 2. Io reach to a travelling, with apox or at ; 
2 rr 3. Io reach any point, 
with aft ; as, when we arrived at the fartheſt 4. To attain tv, 
to compaſs a thing, with at; as, to arrive at heaven. f. Thething 
we attain to, or arrive at, * — 6. To hap- 
ou with to before the perſon. This ſeems not proper. Fobn/on: 


Happy! te whom this glorious death arrives. Waller. 
Annona, a weight uſed in * in Portugal, at Goa, and 
all S8 America. In all theſe places they are ſcarce 
any otherwiſe like each other but in name, being very different in 
weight, and in their proporti to the weight of other countries. 
To Axro'pe [arrode, of ad, to, and rode, Lat. to gnaw] to gnaw 
about, to nibble. | | | 
A'xrocaxce, A'xzocancry, or A'xrRoCanTNESS [arroganza, It. 
arroguncia, Sp. arrogance, Fr. of arrogantia, Lat.] the act or qua- 
lity of taking too much one's ſelf, that kind of haughtineſs, pride, 
ption, or ſelf· conceit, which conſiſts in exorbitant claims. 
Ango ANN is i ically deſcribed by a woman of a haughty 
diſdainful aſpect, with the head lifted or toſſed > in a green 
ent, with aſſes ears, as a mark of folly, uſe ſhe aſcribes to 
kerlelf what is not her due ; with her right arm extended, and point- 
ing with her fore-finger, to ſhew ſhe ridicules and deipiſes every thing 
but her own; —. her left arm a peacock, as an emblem of ſelt- 
conceit. 
A'srocanT [Fr. arrogante, It. and Sp. of arregant, Lat.] that aſ- 
ſumes too — to make exorbitant lens, proud, haughty. 
 _ A*mnocanTLY [of arrogant] proudly, haughtily, in an arrogant 


manner. | 
To A'azocaTE [-arroger, Fr. arrogarfi, It. arrogar, Sp. of arroge, 


Lat. of ad, to, and rege, to demand] to claim, challenge, or attribute 
to one's ſelf, vainly and proudly to take upon one, to aſſume unjuſtly 
and i z as, being merely prompted by pride. 
| — ox {of arrogate] act of claiming to one's ſelf proudly 

— Cin heraldry] as a croſs arendie, 7. e. rounded. It is 
a croſs, whoſe arms are compoſed of fections of a circle not oppoſite to 
each other, ſo as to make the arms bulge out thicker in one part than 
another ; but both the ſections of each arm lying the ſame way, fo 
that the arm is every where of an equal thickneſs, and all of them ter- 
minating at the end of the eſcutcheon, like the plain croſs. fr. 

Arzo'sed [arroſus, of arrode, Lat.] gnawed or pilled. 

Azro'sion [of arreſis, Lat.] act of gnawing. | 

A'zzow [appe, anepe, Sax. The makers are called fletchers, from 
fieche, an arrow, of which there is — 1 London] the pointed 
weapon ſhot from a bow. Darts are by the hand, but in 
poetry, they are confounded. Fobn/on. 

Azzow [hieroglyphically] ſignifies ſpeed or diſpatch. 

Azrzow-HEan, a water-plant fo called, becauſe the leaves of it re- 
ſemble the head of an arrow. 


A'trowy [of arrow ing of arrows. Sharp leet of arro 
* 15 ] conſiſting Sharp * 
A'rRURA [on old records] days work of ploughing. 


A'nscnm [in commerce] a long meaſure uſed in China to meaſure | 


 Ruffs. Four arſchins make three yards of London. 


A'xschor, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſituated about four- 
2 miles caſt of the city of Mechlin. Lat. 51 5' N. Long. 4* 45 


Ask [earpe, Sax, atſz, Su. aers, Du. and L. Ger. arſch, H. Ger. ] 
the breech, buttocks or fundament, the hind part. 
To hang an Axsz, to be backward. of one's promiſe, to be ſluggiſh 
or tardy. This is found in Hudibras, but is a vulgar and mean phraſe. 
ARSE of a Block, &c. 
which any rope runs. 
| _ Anse-yoor, a kind of water-fowl, a didapper. | 
Azst-$MarT [perficana, Lat. with herbaliſts] the herb water- 


per. 

oo [of arſe and verſus, Lat. turned] heels over head, 
— prepoſterouſly, without order. "Tis a very vulgar low 
phraſe. 5 

ARSE-VERSE [i. e. avertere igrem; for in the dialect of Tuſcany, 
arſe is uſed for avertere, and verſe ſignifies ignem, i. e. fire, or of ar- 
us, of ardeo, Lat. to burn] a ſpell written upon an houſe to preſerve it 
from being burnt. | 

A'rSEXAL [Fr. of arſenale, It. and Sp.] a public ſtorehouſe for 
arms, and of all forts of warlike ammunition ; a place for keeping 
every thing neceſſary either for defence or aſſault; a magazine. | 

— — 4 or pertaining to arſenic. 

RSENICAL Magnce [with chemiſts} is a preparation of antimony 
with ſulphur and white arſenic. , 

A'zszmc [ar/enic, Fr. arſenico, It. and Sp. arſenicum, Lat.] a 
ponderous mineral body which is volatile and inflammable, it gives a 
whiteneſs to metals in fuſion, and proves a violent corroſive poiſon ; it 
_ of much ſulphur, and ſome cauſtic ſalts of three ſorts, white, 

|  Tellow, or Native Axsexic, is of a yellow or orange colour, chiefly 
found in copper mines in a ſort of glebes or ſtones ; it is found to con- 
tain a ſmall portion of gold, but ſo little, that it will not quit the colt 
of ting it; it is thence called auripigmentum, or orpiment. 
Red Anssnic, the native yellow arſenic rubiſied by fire, called real- 
—— preparation of the white, made by adding to it a mineral 
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[in a ſhip] the lower end of that through 
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White Ansenic is drawn from the yellow by ſubliming it with 2 
proportion of ſea ſalt, and called cryſtalline arſenic. 

Cauftic Ore of AnsENIc, is a butyrous liquor, prepared of arſenic 
and corroſive ſublim:te ; it is like butter of antimony. 

Regulus of AxsENie [with chemiſts] a compoſition of nitre, tar- 


tar, orpiment. ſcales of ſteel and corrofive ſublimate, which prepared, 
in ſub reſembles butter. 


Raby of Axsexic [with chemiſts] a ion of arſenic with 
ſulphur or brimſtone, by ſexeral 2 by means of 
which it receives the tincture of a ruby. Ihe ſmalleſt quantity of any 
arſenic being mixed with any metal, renders it white, but abſolutciy 
deftroys its uma!labili-y. 


A'ss1s [ageis, of dige, Gr. to lift ap] the raifing of the voice in 
pronunciation. It is rarely uſed. 

Azs1s and Tuksts [(with muſicians] a term uſed of compeNtons : as 
when a point is turned or inverted, it is ſaid co move fe . r and the- 

fin ; that is to ſay, when a point rifes in one part and lalls in another 
or e contra. 

A'ssURa [in old Lat. records] the trial of money by fre after it 
has been coined. . 2 

Ar [Fr. arte, It. Sp. and Port. of art, Lat. of ae, virtue. or, 
as others ſay, from Agg. Gr. protit] is variouſly d-tined. i The Khao 
men define it to be a habit ot the mird operative cr efeftive. agg end- 
ing to right reaſon; or a habit of the mind preferibing rue. dr the 
production of certain effects. Others define it a proper d of 
the things df nature by human thoucht end experience, fo » (on HG 
them aniwer the deſigns and uſes of marin, ; ns bat uin per- 
formed by the wit and induſtry of men; alto a colieetion ©f f e n- 
vent:ons and experimenis, which being ole red. pie eee cu: 
undertakings in all manner of affairs; or it i- het to M ech 
ſuch things as mere rea ion dd not have attained tu t 
to nature or inſtinct; as, to breathe is natural, but to dan „ 
art. 3. Skiltulneſs, dexterity ; as. | 

The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange. 

That can make vile thing: precious. Sal- fear. 
4. Cunaing. artifice. 5. 4 oppoicd to practice ; 

I have as much of this in ar? as you. Shat reve, 
Pw the ſecond perſon ſingular of 72 be, as, I am, thou a». 

O BE. | | | 

Aus Noeteria, a way of acquiring ſciences as is pretended by 
infuſion, without any other application than a little faſting. and: 

performance of a few ceremonies. | 

Se. Anjclm's Agr, a ſuperſtitious art, or (pretended) method of 
curing wounds by only touching the linen wherewith thoſe wounds 

had been covered. | | . 

ART and Part [in the north of England, c. ] is when a perſon is 
charged with a crime. they ſay, he is art and part commencing the 
ſame, 7. e. be was both a contriver and acted a part in it. 

A Term of Art, a word that has a meaning beyond its or 
ſcientifical one. A word appropriated to the ale of a certain liberal at 
or profeſſion. : . 

Tranjcendent Ax r. This is alſo called Raymond Lully's art. An 
art by which a man may diſpute whole days on any topic in nature, 
without unterſtanding the leaſt title of the thing in diſpute. This art 
chiefly conſiſts in diipoſing the ſeverai forts of beings into divers ſcales 
or climaxes, to de run down in a deſ ending progreſſion. As, let the 
ſubject be what it will, he will fay, it is a being trie, good, perfect, 
| then, it is cither created or uncreated, and fo On. 

Angelic Ax r. a method of coming to the knowledge of an; thing 
deſired, by the means of an angel, ſpirit, or rather a denon. 

The liberal Ax rs [artes lil eraies, Lat.] are thoſe which are noble 
and ingenuous, ard worthy to be cultivated, without any regard b ing 
had to lucre or gain: Theſe are architecture, grammar, military zrt, 


muſic, navigation, painting, poetry, S.. They are generally limited 


* 


* 
90 


to ſeven, called the ſeven liberal arts. 


Mechanic Ax rs [artes mechanics, Lot.] are ſuch arts u herein the 
hand and body are more concerned than the mind. and which are ge- 
nerally cultivated fer the fake of the gain or pro that acerues from 
them; ſuch as trades, weaving, te:tery, maſonry, Sc. | 

The black Ax r, magic. | 5 

Adive Axrs, ſuch as leave an external effect aſter their operation, 
as carving, ing. painting, Sc. 

Fact ive == be as cl no external effect behind them after 
their operation, as muſic, dancing, c. = 

Aar, is repreſented in painting or ſculpture by a comely man, clad 
in a rich embroidered veſtment, leaning with his right arm on a ſhip's 
rudder, and with his left hand pointing to a bee-hive : 

Or, by ſome, as an agreeable woman with a pleaſing aſpect, cloathed 


in green, having in one hand a hammer, graving inſtrument and pen- 


cil; and with the other arm leaving upon a pale ſtuck in the grourd 


for the ſupport of a young plant. 5 

The 2 bleneſs of her countenance declares the charms of art at 
trafling all eyes to it, and cauſing the author to be approved and com- 
mended ; the inſtruments are for imitating nature; the ſt. ke tupr'ics 
nature's deſects in holding up the tender plant. —— 

A' TA, or Lax TA, a ſea· port town of Epirus, in European Turky, 
ſituated in Lat. 25 N. Long. 220 E. 

AxrEul sia, Lat. mugwort [in botany] a genus of plants with 
floſculous flowers, comprehending not only the n, ugworts, but worm- 


wood and ſouthernwood, which all belong to the ſyngeneſia polygam'a 


claſs of Linnzas. 

AR TER Y [artere, Fr. arteria, Lat] a hollow ſiſtulous conical ca- 
nal, appointed to receive the blood from the ventricles of thc heart, 
and to diſtribute it to all parts of the body, for the waintaming beat 
and life, and conveying the neceiſary nouriſhmer.t. Lach ai colts 
of three coats, of which the firſt ſeems to be 2 threod of tir: blo droits 
and nerves, for nounſhing the coats of the artery; the 120.4 cot 


is made up of ſpiral fibres, which have a ftrong elatticity ; che third and 


inmoſt coat is a fine tranſparent membrane, which keeps te 00% 
within its canal, that otherwiic, upon the dilatation of an artery, Huld 
eaſily ſeparate the ſpiral fibres from one another. Ihe coats of the 
veins ſeem only to be continuations of the capillary artes. 


Plate III. 


AR T 


1a. fie. 1. repreſents the arteries of the human body. 
28 1 f — — Hou its origin at the left ventricle of the 
heart. i 
2,2. Trunks of the coronal arteries. 
3. Ihe three {cmilunar valves. 
4,4. Subclavian arterics. 
5.6. Carotid arteries. 
81 Vertebral arteries. 
= = Artezics of the tongue, Oe. 
8,8. "Temporal arteries. 
11,11. Occipital arteries. ; 
13,13. Contortions of the carotids. 
15,15. Ophthalmic arteries, 
16,16. Arteries of the cerebellum. | 
18,18. Ramifications of the arteries within the ſaull. 
19,19. Arteries of the larynx. | | 
21,21. Mammary arteries. 
23,24,25,26. Arteries of the arm. 
27. Arteries of the hand and fingers. 
28,28. Deſcending trunk of the aorta. 
29. Bronchial artery. 
31,31. Intercoſtal arteries. 
32. Trunk of the clic artery. 
33-33-33. Hepatic arteries. 
34. Arteria cyſtica. 5 | 
35,30. 37.38, 30. Arteries of the ſtomach, pyloris, and 
| epipls. | | | 
40, 30 Phrenitic arteries. 
41. Trunk of the ſplenic artery. | 
43.44.4546. 47. Meſenteric arteries. 
40.49. Emulgent arteries. 
51,51. Spermatic arteries. 
52. Arteria ſacra. 
53.53. Iliac arteries. 
54.54.58. 58. Iliaci externi. 
55. 50,59. Iliaci interni. 
5 b. 30. Umbilical arteries. 
57.57. Epigaſtrie arteries. | 
60,62. Arteries of the pus and pudendum, 
G1,61. Arteries of the bladder. 
69.60, 70. 70. Crural artenes. 
72. Arteries of the leg. 
73. Arterie; of the foot. | 
Arta Arte, or ArTERIA Magra [in anatomy] the great ar- 
t-rv, a veſſel contiſting of four coats, and continually beating, which 
by its branches carries the ſpirituous blood from the leſt ventricle ot the 
heart to ali parts of the body. 
Plate III. Fig. 3. repreſents part of the trunk of the aorta turned 
inſide out. | 
a, a. The internal, or nervous tunic. 
_ 6,6. The muſculous tunic. 
cc. The glanaulous tunic. 
d. The external, or vaſculous tunic. | LY 
Arrrria Afpera, or ARTERIA Trachea [in anatom ] is: d. the 
rough artery) the wind. pipe, a griſtly veſſel, conſiſting of ſeveral parts 
and rings; the uſe of which is to form and convey the voice, to take 
in breath, Sc. : . 
Plate III. Fig. 2. repreſents the membranes of the aſperia arteria 
| ſeparated from each other. 5 
4, . Ihe glandulous membrane. 
6,4. Ihe vaſculous membrane. 
he internal tunic. | 
An in anatomy] the vein of the lungs. Lat. 
 Axtt'rica Meticamenta [in pharmacy] medicines good againſt 
d:jcaſes of the wind- pipe, and which help the voice. Lat. | | 
AAA, or AzTERIOUS [arterial, Fr. arteriale, It. of arte- 
rial's, Lat.] belonging to the arteries, contained in the arteries ; as, 
the a:trrial blood, and the arterial road of tne blood. Arterious is 


rarely uſed, > | | 
J ArxTtERtoO TOMY (of agg and Tn, a cutting, of Teww, Gr. to 

cut] a chirurgical operation of opening an artery, or of letting blood 
dy the arteries, fed only in ſome extraordinary caſes, being a very 
_ dangerous operation; but is often uſed by the French. 
—_ArTteur ſof art and fili} 1. Done with art. 
oppoſed to natur il. 3. Cunning, dextrous, ſxilſul, crafty ; as, artful 
in tpeech, in action, and in mind Pope. _ 

ARTE City [of artful] cunningly, ingeniouſly, dexterouſly, with art. 

ARTFULNE5s [fromartful] 1. Skill, dexterity ; as, with ar/fulneſs 
his bulk and ſituation is contrived. C heyne. 2. Craft, cunning. 

Axruautræ [with botaniſts] the herb ſow-bread. Lat. 

A'RTHEL, cr A KbEL [old Eritiſh] a voucher to clear a perſon of 
ſelony. | 

ArrneTiCA 
flower. Lat. 
Asus [of ag9;ep, a joint, , in, and ga, Gr. to caſt} 

the reduction ct a diſloc ation. Lat. 

Arnica, or Arnette [of Ages, Gr.] 1. Relatin 
to the joints; as, worms, Sc. tho ſome want bones and all exrtende« 
articulations, yet have they arthritical analogies. Brown. 2. Per- 
taining to. or troubled with the gout ; as, artoritic diſeaſes. 

ArTiiri' rs [ag dels, of aus, Gr. a joint, the chief ſeat of the 
diſtemper being in the joints] the gout. 

Axrustris Planciica, or ARTHRIT1S F'oga [with phyſicians] the 
wandering gout, which moves and $ies about, cauſing pain ſometimes 
m one part, aud ſoinetimes in another. 

Aarukobta Lag ged. x. of Sp and 22126 Gr. to receive] 4 
ſyecies of articulation in anatomy, wherein a flat head of one hne is 
received into the ſhallow ſocket of another. Barbette. 

A'rTHROSIS [agdgects. of zg3;cu, Gr. to articulate] articulation, 
* when the round head of one bone is received into the hollow of 
another; a juncture of wo bones deſigned for motion. 

A'RT7ICHOKE {[artichet, Fr. artifact, Du. artichocha, Sp. of artiſ- 
check, Leut. ] a plant very like the thiſtle, but hath large ſcaly heads 
ide the cone of the pine-tree, the bottom of each ſcale, as alſo at the 
bottom di the florets, i a thick, fluſby, catable ſubſtance. I he {; ecie 


[in botany] the cowſlip or ox-lip, or primroſe, a 


this ſenſe. 


when words are fo clearly pr 


2. Artificial, as 


the joints in cane. 


ART 


are, 1. The garden artichoke, with prickly and ſmooth leaves. 2. 
Garden artichoke without prickles, and with reddiſh heads. 3. The 
wild artichoke of Bœotia. [here is at preſent but one fort of artichoke 
cultivated in the gardens near London, commonly called the red art;- 
choke. It is propagated from flips or ſuckers taken from the old root, 
in February or March. Miller's Gard. Die. R 
Jernalem AsTICHOKE, a plant, the root of which reſembles a po- 
tatoe, and has the taſte of an artichoke. 
ui riet is ſometimes ſpelt, as from the French, ertique for ar&#ic; ; 
which ſee. In the following example it is, contrary to cuſtom, no: 
only ſpelt after the French manner, but accented on the laſt ſyllable. 
Methinks all climes ſhould be alike, 
From tropic een to pole artigue. Dryden. | 
A'sTicLt [Fr. articolo, It. articulo, Sp. of articalus, Lat.] 1. 4 
condition in a covenant or a t. 2. Terms, ſtipulations. 3. A 
particular part of a diſcourſe, treatiſe, account, &c. a clauſe or Fer 
Clarendon utes 


member of a ſentence. 4. A preciſe point of time. 

AzTicLe [with grammarians] a ſmall word ſerving to diftinguif 
the genders of nouns, as hic bc hoc, Lat. 5 5 To, Gr. 2 
Engliſh. 

Definite AzTicLEe [in grammar] the article (the] fo called, as fix- 
ing the ſenſe of the word it is put before to one individual thing. | 

Indefinite AgTiCLe [in grammar] the article (4) fo called, becauſe 


it is applied to names, taken in their more 


_ Axz1icit [Fr. with anatomiſts] a joint or juncture of two or more 
bones of the body. This ſenſe is ſeldom uſed in Engliſh. 

AzTiCLE [with arithmeticians] ſignifies 10, with all other whole 

—_— that may be divided exactly into 10 parts, as 20, 30, 40, 
50, Ec. 
, ARTICLE »f Faith (in theology] ſome point of chriſtian doctrine, 
which we are obliged to believe, as having been revealed by God ; or 
rather, any point of belief relative to religion, whether natzral or re 
vealed ; for both are alike from God; and as He never contradicts 
Himſelf, nothing can be an article of faith in the one, which is mani- 
feſtly inconſiſtent with the ether. 

ARTICLE of Death, the preciſe time of departure hence, the laſt 


pangs or agony of a dying perſon. 


Lo AzTICLE, verb neut. [articaler, Fr ] to enter into terms or arti- 


es. 

To ArxTicLe [verb act. ] to draw up or make particular articles, 
terms or ſtipulations. 

Ax riclkESs {of the c 


lergy] certain ſtatutes or ordinances, made con- 


cerning eccleſiaſlical perſons and cauſes 


Axricr Eb [part.] having entered into or ſigned articles or writings 
of agree ment. 

AxTi'cular [articular, Sp. of articularis, Lat.] of or pertaining to 
the joints, intelting the joints. 

3 Merbus [in medicine] a diſeaſe of the joints, the 


ARrTICULATE [articale, Fr. articolato, It. articuldde, Sp. of arti- 
culatus, of articulul, Lat. an article] 1. Diſtint, as the of a 
limb by joints, not continued in one tone; as, articulate Fonds are 
ſuch ſounds as are varied at proper pauſes, — — 
animals, which admit no ſuch variety. 2. into articles. 
This is a ſenſe little in uſe. His inſtructions were extreme curious 
and articulate, and in them more articles touching inquiſition than ne- 
gociation. Bacon. | 

AzTr'cULATELY, diſtinctly, with an articulate voice ; as, a word 
articulately ſpoken. | | 

AzT1Ii'CULATEXNESsS, diſtinctneſa, the ity of being articulate, as 

that every ſyllable may be 
heard. | 
To ArTI'cuLarE [articuler, Fr. articolare, It. articolar, Sp.] 1. To 
pronounce diſtinctly, to form words or articulate ſounds like a man. 
2. To draw up in articles. Theſe things indeed you have articulated, 


| Proclaim'd at market crofles. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To make ſtipulations. The two laſt ſenſes are unuſual. Johnſon. 


Send us to Rome, 
| The beſt with whom we may articulate. Shakeſpeare. 
 ArTiCula'tiox [Fr. in anatomy] a junction or connexion of two 
bones deſigned for motion. | | 


AzTICULAT10N [with grammarians] is that part of grammar that 
treats firſt of ſounds — letters, and E. Ache manner of their 


ARTiCULAaTION [with botaniſts] the joints or knots that are in ſome 
hulls or cods, as thoſe of the herb ornithopodium polygonaton, and 


Axricuro'sE [articulgſus. Lat.] full of joints. | A 
ArT1'cuLus, a joint in the body of an animal; a joint or knot in 
plants or vegetables; alſo a knuckle of the fingers. Lat. 


ARTiCULvUs, an article or condition in a covenant, &&c. alſo a chief 
head in a diſcourſe. Lat. | 


Ax xicurus [in ancient writ] an article or complaint preſented by 
way of libel in a ſpiritual court. | 

A'sTiFice [Fr. artificizm, Lat.] 1. A trick, fli or knack ; 
a cunning fetch or crafty device. 2. Art, trade. Fobn/or. 

Axririck is commonly deſcribed by a man, whoſe garment 
is richly embroidered, he lays his hand upon a of mo- 
tion, and by his right hand ſhews a hive of bees. He is nobly cloathed, 
becauſe art is noble of itſelf ; his hand upon the ſcrew ſhews that en- 
gines have been contrived by induſtry ; that by that incredible things, 
ike the perpetual motion, have been performed ; the hive indicates 
the induſtry of bees, which, tho' they are inconſiderable in themſelves, 
are nevertheleſs great by their conduct. 

artifices, Port. of 


AgTryices | artifice, Fr. artefice, It. artifice, Sp. 
artifex, Lat.) 1. One who ſome art or trade; a workman, a 
2. One who 


handicrafts. man, one by whom any thing is made. 
forges or contrives ; as, the artificer of fraud. Milton, The artificer 
of lies. Dryden. 3. A dextrous or artful fellow. Let you alone cun- 
ning artificer. Ben Johnſon. 

AR&T1FLCIAL [artificiel, Fr. artificiale, It. ar!ificioſo, Sp. of artifi- 
cialis, Lat. J 1, Done according to the rules of art; ſomething made 
by 


AR V 


art, not produced naturally or in the common courſe of things. 

1 2 

cry, content, to that which grieves my heart. 
my cheeks with art:;ficca/ tears. Shakeſpeare. 

Contrived with ſx ill or art. | 

See Dar. 


— 


arguments. 
ſector or ſcale] are lines ſo contrived as 


ARTIFICIAL Lines [on a 


ro repreſent ical lines and tangents, which, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the line of numbers, will ſolve all queſtions in trigonometry, 
navigation, &c. : 
Ar rita Numbers [in mathematics] are logarithms or loga- 
rithmetical n relating to ſigns, ; 
A&T1FICUALLY, 1. | 
contrivance ; as, a palace artificially 2. By art, not 


haves cennnte [from artificial] artfulneſs. | | 
AzT!LLEzY, without a plur. [ertillerie, Fr. artigliera, It. ertil- 


ia, Sp.] 1. Weapons - Jonathan his arti, 
21 — —_—— —— 


ſorts of great fire arms, with what belong to them, as canons, mor- 
tara, Sc. og — 2 OP 
ArxTiLLEetY [Company of London] # infantry, or company 
of citizens, Ade e miliary dee in the Slg. 
Pari rut [in a camp] that place ſet apart for the artil- 
lery or large fire arms. WM. | 
Train of Aurmtzar, a ſet or number of 2 of ordnance, 
mounted on carriages, with all their furniture, fit for marching. 
©  AnTiLLERY, is alſo uſed for what is called Pyrotechnia, 
— appurtenances of it ; this is not an uſual 
A'xTi-naTURAL [of ars and natzralis, Lat.] of or pertaining to 
nature imitated by art. | 
A'zTisan [ Fr. artifte, It. and Sp.] 1. An artificer, a low mecha- 
„ — wy 7 Fr.] * general 
ArIiST artifle, Fr.] 1. any art, ily a ma- 
nual art. 2. An i ious workman, not a novice. | 
A'nrTzss. i. Plan, being withou art, contrived without ſxill; 
as, an artleſs ſtory. 2. Unſkilful ; ſometimes having of ; as, are, 
of war. 3. Being without deceit; as, an arrigſ man. | 
A'zTLESSLY, plainly, naturally, in an artleſs way. h 
r French Netherlands, ſituated between 


Aarorrarrzs [of 40%, bread, and re-, Gr. Cheeſe] a ſet of 
euchariſt ; but, 


the ſecond century, who uſed bread and cheeſe in the 
if true, a very —_— body : I no not remember their having 
been taken notice of by any ante - nicene writer whatever 


, to tear limb 


 AnTvo'se [artvoſes, Lat.] firong made, well jointed or limbed. 
— a town of Bavaria, in Germany, — the Da- 


nube. | 
Ava, or A'sviz, burial or funeral ſolemnity, hence arwi/-bread, 
diſtributed 


| the at funerals. 
__ — Lat} belonging to land that is ſowed. A word 


Axvar —— the old Romans] twelve = 7 Log 


12 a of * is i 
Lat. 50% 45 N. 30 W. It gives the title of earl to the noble 
al of the ty > — 
ARUNDE LIAN, n adj. what to Arundel; as, arunde- 
i an marbles, or thoſe i 


death of Alexander the Great, an. 4 Ol 8, and G 
tion not the Olympiads, — 211. 11 — 
ſent. Newton's Chron. p. 47. 

Auundixz“ run [doomiday-book) a ground or place where reeds 


; Tire, [old rec.] a day's work 
E , 
DAZ-- => 
Azv'srices [arsſpicii, It. 
altars „Who 


n 


f 


ſelves. Bacon. 


ia, or the art 


To A'ntvarz [artzatzs, Lat.] to divide by joi wq er, to 
di ( 1 a e e 


26. As for, with reſpect to; as for 


ASB 


Aarrære'lbgus [in anatomy] one of the muſcles that ferves to 


cloſe the larynx, fo 


it derives its origin from the pol. 
terior and inferior part of the ides. oy we 


Azr'Tumus, or Ax&YTRMUsS, [«puJ®, of a, priv. and prin, 
rhythmus, order, — Gr. ] a pulſe 3 — — 


» and . 20. | 
A'aztu [wah horſemen] a name or title they give to a horſe that 


has a white mark upon the far-foot behind. Some are fo ſuperit:iv.s 


as to fancy, that by an unavoidable fatality, ſuch horſes are un:ortu 
nate in battles, and therefore ſome cavaliers are ſo biaſſed with fu. 
—_— — —— — 
ZI LLA, a ſea- port town of the empire of Morocco, ſituated abo 
fifteen miles ſouth Tangier. Lat. 35% qo N. Long. 5 40 W 
As, conjund. ¶ Teut. and Ger. als] 1. In che ſame manner 
with ſomething elſe ; in ſinging. a: in piping, you excel. Du A, 
2. In the manner that; as I was. 3. That, in a conſequential 
ſenſe; the mariner were ſo by the ſtorm, as they thought 
it beſt te yield. Sue. 4. In the ſtate of another; madam, were | «s 
you, I'd take her counſel. Ambroſe Phillips. 5. Under ſome parti :zular 
conſideration or reſpect ; it concerneth men a; men. 6. Like, of che 
ſame kind, for example or inſtance ; a ſumple idea is one uniform 
idea, as ſweet, bitter. Watts. 5 In the ſame . with; you arc as 
matter blind. Blackmore. 8. E . for as , in the ſame man- 
ner; the wall ſhook as it would fall. Sener. 9. According to u hat:; 
the caſe is as follows. 10. As it were, in ſome fort; he took them 
to be but as of the king's » Bacon. 11. While, at the ſunce 
time that; it whiſtled as it flew. Dryden. 12. Becauſe, by rc ton 
that; they are obliged, as without them the thing could net: e 
been done. Taylor. 13. As being; the kernels draw out © tie 
earth juice fit to nouriſh the tree, a; thoſe that would be tees then. 
1. Equally. 
A hundred doors a hundred entries grace, 
| As many voices iſſue. Dryden. | 
* How, in what manner; men contradict others, and even them 
ves, as they pleaſe. Boyle. 16. With, anſwering to like or ſuc ; 
| Whither away ſo faſt ? 2 
Upon the like devotion as yourſelves. Shakeſpeare. 
17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering to; every offence committed in a 
ſtate of nature, may be puniſhed as far forth 2s it may in a cominon- 
wealth. Locke. 18. Going before, a: in a comparitive ſenſe, the i 
as is ſometimes underſtood ; Sempronius is as brave a man as (u. 
Addiſon. 19. Anſwering to ſuch ; there ſhould be ſuch a governor «© 
the world as our ineſs, as would govern us for our adran- 
tage. Tillotſon. 20. Having % to anſwer it, in a conditional f-at- : 
as far as they carry conviction to any other man's underſtanding, /: *:: 
my labour may be of uſe. 21. Ss is ſometimes underſtood ; as Ihr. 
endeavoured to extinguiſh prejudice, I am ſtill defirous of doing fou.c = 
good. Spefater. 22. Aniwering to / conditionally ; 
th* auſpicious queen of love, 
To thee, O facred ſhip, be kind: 
A, thou, to whom the muſe commends 
The beſt of poets and of friends, | 
3 Doſt thy committed pledge reſtore. Dryden. 
23. Before how it is ſometimes redundant, but this is in low language. 
as how, dear Syphax? Addiſon. 24. It ſeems redundant before r. 
to this time; that war continued nine years, and this hath as ye: laiicd 
but fix. 25. Comparatively followed by /. | 
4 Sono „ 
On feet and wings. and flies, and wades, and hops ; 
So lab'ring on, with ſhoulders, hands and head, 
Wide as a windmill all his figure ſpread. Pope. 
| reſt. they deſerve no notice. 
27. As though, as if, as well as, equally with, in the fame manner 
that it would be, if. Anſwering them; as / they needed it. 28. 
to, with reſpect to; . 
I pray thee ſpeak as to thy thinkings, 
| As thou doſt ruminate. Shakeſpeare. | 
As, a Roman pound weight, contaiuing twelve ounces ; or any in- 
divided into twelve parts; alſo a copper coin, in value about 
three farthings, Engliſh money. Lat. | 
As [in proper names] at the beginning, ſhews, that the name ode 
its A. ws po. the Saxon word apc, an aſh- tree, or indeed generally 


any fort of tree, as, Aſhton, Aſton, &c. 


A'sa Dulcis, the gum benzoin, or benjamin. See Bexzotrs. 

Asa fetida, Lat. a gum, or reſin, brought from the Eaſt Indics, of 
a taſte, and a ſtrong offenſive ſmell, which is faid to diſtil du 

i heat of ſummer = a little ſhrub frequent in Media, Perſia, 
Achns, and Arabia: it melts under the fingers like wax; it is ot 
known efficacy in ſome uterine diſorders ; but the rankneſs of its inc! 
occaſions it to be-ſcldom uſed but by farriers; yet in the Eaft-Intic> 
it makes an ingredient in their ragouts. Chambers, | 

A'saen, or Sr. Asayn, a city of Flintſhire, in North Wales, ſitu- 
ated about twentymiles north-weſt of Cheſter. It is the ſce of a biſlihh. 
whoſe arms are delineated on Plate IX. Fig. 6. 

Asaent'a [acapua, of a priv. and cane, Gr. plain, manifeſt. or 
open] a hoarſeneſs or lowneſs of voice, proceeding from an ill fra. 
or diſpoſition of the organs of ſpeech, or from ſome diſorder of ti: 
mind. Caſtell. renov. ; 

Asaeei, or Asarrzs, à part of the turkiſh troops ſo called. Sce 
AzapEs. 

A'sArHATuu, a kind of i 

As aun, or AsanA NA CA [in botany] a genus of plant, wich out 
any flower leaves, and belonging to the dodecandria monogy nia cis 
of Linnzus. Its fruit is a coriaceous capſula, divided into fix cel». 
and containing a great many oval ſeeds. Aſarum is a rowertul n. 


„and recommended by ſome in the gout, droply, and uns 
—— complaints. This plant is — on Plate 1 
Fig. 17. 


Asa'roTON [a 5, Gr.] a ſort of fine pavement in the g 
rooms of the Romans, made of ſmall tiles of ſeveral colours, 0 a N 
contrived and inlaid, that the room looked as it it were 1we,:;, Lt 
that the ſcraps were left on the floor. 8 

Aspe'sTiNE, having the nature or quality of aſbeſtinum. 

ASBE'STINUM 7 = Inna of 4 priv and o2mue, GT. to cating! Pa! 

C « 3% 


ſerpigo, or running itch. La-. 


ASC 


a fort of linen ©: cloth made of a ſtone called aſbeſtos, fit to be ſpun 
3. wool or fax, of which the ancients made napkins, which wacn 
they were foul, they caſt imo the fire, and they 4 white as 
they were before; but received no injury by the fire, and little or no 
diminution. When they burnt the bodies of their dead, to preſerve 
their aſhes, they wrapt them up m this fort of cloth, which tranſ- 
mitted the tirc to . bodie, and preſerved the aſhes by them- 
!eives. : 

eros, a ſort of native foſſite ſtone, which may be ſplit into threads 
* — very fine, brittle, yet ſomew hat tractable and filky, not 
unlike talck of Venice; of this cloth was made, that would not burn 
nor u aſte but rery inconſiderably, though thrown into the fire. Not- 
withſlanding the common opinion, in two trials before the Royal So- 
cicty, a picce of cloth made of this ſtone was found to loſe a drachm of 
its weight each time. Chambers. Paper as well as cloth has been made 


of thi: tone. It is found in many places of Aſia and Europe, = — 


ticularly in the iſland of Angleſey, in Wales, and in A 
in Scotland. NG g 
A calexiA [of Aſcalon, a city of Palaſtine] a ſcallion, a fort of 
onion. 
A«<ca'rides [aoxapd;, Gr.] little worms chat infeſt the lower part 
of the reftum, and beginning of the ſphincter, and excite a great 
itching in thoſe parts. Carras. | 
Ascau'xce. See AsxAxcx. | | 
To Ascr'xD, verb. neut. [of aſcends, Lat.) 1. To go, or 
mount upwards; as, our Saviour aſcended. 2. To from one de- 
gree of knowledge to another. By theſe ſteps we ſhall a/cend to more 
juſt ideas of the glory of Chriſt. Warts. 3. In genealogy, to be in 
the higher line, oppoſed to the ing line : 
this ſenſe. | | | 
To Asct'xv, werb a. to climb up any thing. They aſcend the 
mountains, they deſcend the vallies. Delane. 
The Asct'xbaxr, H. [ Fr. aſcen dens, — * As, to gain the a/- 
cendant of a perſon, is to obtain a power over him, to have an over- 
ruling or powerful influence over a . 2. Height, elevation. 
Sciences that were there in their higheſt aſcendant. T emple. 


A<ctxpaxT [with aſtrologers] that degree of the equator, or that 


part of the heaven, which rites or is coming above the horizon in the 


calt, when any perſon is born; called alſo the angle of the firſt houſe 


in a ſcheme, or an horoſcope. 


A>CcExDaNT, or ASCExbaxTs [with — ] fignify ſuch re- 
lations as have gone before us, being reck ne Bm Baſtards, 


begotten between a/ccndants and deſcendants. Ayiiffe. Or thoſe that 
u cre or are nearer the root of the family. | 
AscexpanrT, adj. ſuperior, overpowering. 1. Chriſt ſhews an a/- 

cendant ſpirit over Moſes. 2. With aſtrologers, being above the ho- 
rizon. Pegaſus which is about that time aſcendant. . 

A-cexpaxrT ſin architecture] an ornament in maſonry and joiners 
work, which borders the three ſides of doors, windows, and chim- 
neys. It differs according to the ſeveral orders of architecture, and 
conſiſts of three parts, the top, which is called the traverſe, and the 
tao ſides, which are called the aſcendants. 
branle. | | 
 Avetx'xprxcy [of aſcend] influence, over. | 

Azce'xpixc [with aſtronomers] ſigniſies thoſe ſtars or degrees of 
the heavens, &c. which are riſing above the horizon in any parallel of 
the equator. | 

* Latitude [in aſtronomy] the latitude of a planet, when 
going towards y poles. — 4 * 

Ascexpixc Node [in is point of a 's orbit, 
wherein it paſſes the . to — to the 138 

Ascexvixc Signs [in aſtrology] are thoſe ſigns which are upon the 
aſcent or riſe, from the nadir * zenith. 

AscexbixG [by anatomiſts] a term applied 
2 e lower to the higher parts of the 
| * 


Asct'x510x ¶ Fr. aſcenfione, It. aſcenſion, Sp. of aſcenſio, Lat.] 
1. The act of — going, or gun ; it is common! y 5 
| =- to the viſible elevation of our _ into heaven. 2. The 
thing riſing up. Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the 
brain doth only ſuffer from us aſcenfiens from the ſtomach. Brown. 


Asckxsiox-Day, a feſtival obſerved in the chriſtian church ten days 
before Whitſuntide, in remembrance of our Saviour's aſcending into 


heaven ; it is commonly called Holy Thurſday, being the Thurſday 


, ay. 88 

Asck'xstoxs and deſcenfions 0 in y] are arches of 

the equator riſing or f lr ai Cur e ſign Ro zodiac, 
or with any planet or ſtar that happens to be in it, and are either right 


or oblique. 
Right As crxsiox [in aſtronomy] is that of the equator 
reckoned from the beginning of Aries, which with either the 


ſign, fun or ſtar, on the horizon of a right ſphere; or it is that de- 
ban wi 


nn with 
the ſun or ſtar, or with any point of the heavens, on the horizon of 
an oblique | 


Oblique Ascxsiox, is an arch of the equator intercepted between 
the point of Aries and that point of the equinoctial which riſes 
together with the object in an oblique ſphere; in order to ſind the ob- 
que aſcenſion, we muſt firſt find cenſional difference. 

A5ct'xs10> aL Difference — aſtronomy] is the difference between 
the right and oblique a „or it is the ſpace of time the fun 
riſes or ſets before or after fix a clock. 


Asce'xsive [from aſcend] being in a ſtate of aſcending. Though 


the ſun be then aſcenſive and returning from the winter tropic. Browns. 
"Asce'xT [ aſcerſus, Lat.] 1. The motion of a ing from be- 
low 1pwards, act of aſcending or going up. 2. way by which 
one aſcends, The temple — the ſeveral degrees of aſcent whereby 
men did climb up to it. Bacon. 3. he teepneſs of an hill, a riſing 
ground, an eminence. | 
A'scexT [with logicians] a fort of reaſoning, in which the reaſon- 
er proceeds from particulars to univerſals. 
A:crxr of Fluids {with philoſophers] is their riſing above their 
own level, between the furfaces of the ncarly contiguous bodies, or in 
flender capillary glais tubes, Tc. 


Broome uſes it in 
| — y the abdomen or lower · belly, 


The ſame as Cham- 
LT. 


to ſuch veſſels as carry province 


a. ö — ——— — — 
— — — 


ASH 


To Azez'tTars [aſcorteve, It. of ad and certas, Lat. or perhaps & 
acertener, O. Fr.] to aſſert for certain, to eftabliſh, to fix, to make 
confident, to take away all doubt ; it has often 7. This aſcertain; 
me of his goodneſs. : 

Asctr1a'tixen from aſcertain] he that aſcertains, or aſſures. 

AsctrTa'maexT [from aſcertain] ſtated rule, ſettled ſtandard. It 
is uſed by Swift. þ 

Ascz ric, adj. [den, of de. Gr. to exerciſe, aſcetique, 


Fr.] of or to religious exerciſes, as meditation, 4 
devotion. South. 

Asczrics, . [coxnras, Gr.] perſons who in the primitive times 
and eſpecially to prayer and zfication, hermits. 

AxsceTE'rIUM, 2 . 

Ascna'yrexBUuRG, a city of Germany, fitnated on the river 
Mayne, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, about twenty miles eaſt of 
Frankfort. Lat. 5015 N. 9E. | 

Ascus arent, a little ci Saxony, in Germany, in the prin. 
cipality of Anhalt the Wider. 

— 2 — Gr. to be aſhamed] a plant or 
herb, that takes its name from bluſhing ; becauſe when any perſon 
comes near it, it gathers in its leaves. 


A'sc1t, having no „ [aomc, of à priv. oma, Gr. a 
ſhadow, in geogra Tee of th , who at certain 
times in the year, have no ſhadow at twelve o'clock, ſuch are the in- 


habitants of the torrid zone, by reaſon that the ſun is vertical to them, 
or twice a year in their zenith. | | 

Ascii rx. — — : 5 NP 6 

A'sciTEs [xx of dent, Gr. in medicine] a fpecies of dropfy ; 
ffeting nnd he depending yo 
proceeding from an extravaſation and collection of water out 
of its proper veſſels, by means of obſtructĩon and the of che 
glands and the viſcera; a water dropſy, which cauſes the lower belly 
to ſwell. This caſe, when certain and inveterate, s anivertally af. 
lowed to admit of no cure but by means of the manual operation, 
and hardly then. 5 

Asciruvat, or AsciTic [of iter] pertaining to, or troubled 
with the dropſy, dropfical ; as, a tumour either anaſarcous, or a/- 


citical. Wiſeman. | 3 
Asciririous [æcititius, aſcitus, of afciſce, Lat. to call in] ad- 
i „ not i t, not original. | 


ventitious, accidental, fu 
Homer has been reckoned an a/cititious name, from fome accident of 
has life. Pope. 

AscLe'e1as [with botaniſts} ſwallow-wort, or filken cicely. | 
 AscLeP1a'peax Verſe [from Aſclepias, the inventor} or achoriam- 
bic verſe, as it has two choriambic feet, is a ſort of verſe, either 
— or Latin, Rs GR of four feet, a ſpondee, a choriambus, 

two dactyls; or a ſpondee, two choriambus's, and a pyrrycheus, 
as Horat. Lib. 1. Od. 1. — 

| Mecenas atavis edite regibus. 
Ascoprov'ciLes, ſome miſguided Chriſtians in the ſecond century, 

were iſhed with Montanus's paraclete ; and 
who (if we may believe all their adver/aries have ſaid) introduced the 
Bacchanals into their churches, where having a buck's ſkin full of 
wine, they danced round it; ſaying, bis is the weſſel of the new wine, 
ſpoken of in the Goſpel. | | 
| Ascopro'vTEs, a ſect in the ſecond century, who, it is ſaid, rejected 
the uſe of all ſacraments, on this notion, that incorporeal things can- 
not be communicated by viſible and corporeal. 

Asco'L1, a city in the marquiſate of Ancona, in Italy, ſituated on 
the river Tronto. _—_—_— _—_—— | | 

AzcoL1 is alſo a city of the kingdom 
i 1 ® 15” N. Long. 16 30' E. 


, 


ma 
| 1bable to the ſprin 

To Ascari [aſcrivere, It. of aſcribo, Lat.] 
i „ 
2. To attri to, as being poſſeſſed of, to it to any thing, as 
receiving properties; it has 7. Theſe perfections may — better 
aſcribed to God. Tillotſon. 

Ascarrrion [aſcriptio, of ad, to, and ſcribe, Lat. to write] the 
act of aſcribing 


er rio, [aſcriptitins, Lat.] regiſtered, enrolled, ſuper- 


AscyY'ron [acxvew, Gr. in botany] the herb St. Peter's wort. 
Asn 88 acke, Dan.] a yy which hath leaves 
ending in an odd lobe: the male flowers growing remote From the fruit, 
have w__ but conſiſt of many ſtamina ; the ovary becomes a 
ſeed veſſel, containing one ſeed at the bottom, ſhaped like a bird's 
tongue. The ſpecies are: 1. The common aſh tree. 2. The ſtriped 
aſh. 3. The manna aſh, &c. The firſt is common in En : the - 
third ſort is ſuppoſed to be the tree from which the true ian man- 
na is taken. The timber of the aſh is very uſefuFto wheelwrights and 
cartwrights. Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. 
Asn [in names] at the beginning generally denotes that the 
2 was derived from the aſh-tree, as Aſhby, Aſhton, &c. See 
Asna'riexs, a Mahometan ſe&, fo called from a celebrated doctor, 
named Aſhari, who flouriſhed at Bagdad in the 1oth century. Their 
tenets are, that God, being a general and univerſal agent, is alſo the 
creator and auTHOR of all the actions of men: but Gat 
Free, they do not ceaſe to acquire merit or demerit, according as th 
WILL is concerned in obeying or tranſgreſſing the law. Dberbelor. 
He adds, that they are oppoſed to another ſect, called the Motazales, 
and are reputed for very 0& T40pox people. Sce —— | 
SHA'MED 


ASK 


#a'MeD, of ian, Sax. ſchaem en) Du. ſcham (en) Ger. 
= — To of Some. Comma — 


A'suBurTON, a town of Devonſhire, ſituated about twenty-two 
miles ſouth-weſt of Exeter. It ſends two members to parliainent. 
A'sumy de la Zouch, a market-town of Leiceſterſhire, fituated about 
fifteen miles north-weſt of Leiceſter. 
Asn-coLovR, the colour of aſhes, or rather of the leaves or bark 


aſh-rree. 


A'snes [having no ſingular, 
aſche, Ger. — aska, Teut. Ry br ty wr | 
carthy part of wood, or other com bodies, ng af 
they are burat; the earth and fixt falts of the fuel, which 
the fire cannot raiſe. Alſo the remains of a human body, often uſed 


in poetry for the corps, from the ancient practice of burning the dead. 


Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 
Pale afbes. Shakeſpeare. 2 
Asu-rixk [in chemi the mildeſt fire uſed in chymical - 
Sr veſſel conaining the matter to be heated is covered 
underneath, and on all fides, with aſhes, ſand, or the filings of iron; 
the ſame is called fand-fire. 


'$1FoRD, a market town of Kent, fituated about twelve miles 


ſouth-weſt of Canterbury. | | 
A'si1.a8 [with maſons] free-ſtones, as they come out of the quar- 


tack to in 
dicular to 


Of 4 
A' , Fr. G, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. of As in ſeveral of the 
— — god - 
the four grand diviſions of the berw ; 


32157 
153 f 
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Lefſer As ia, the ſame with Na rol 1a, which ſee. 

Asia is repreſented in painting by a woman 
| broidered garment, and crowned with a garland of 
Holding in her ri 1 Ge Grp lors f 
her ! «cenſer imoaking them. her 

The garland denotes Afia produces deli 
for human life ; e 
the ſprigs of ſpices, that ſhe diſtributes 
world; the cenſer ſigniſies the odoriferous 
duces. The camel is proper to Aſia. 
Asta“ rics, the inhabitants of Aſia. 


Asi o [atſapdes, Su. aen der zyde, Du. þepſcite,, or auf der feitc, 


Ser. 4 and fide, Eng.] 1. To or on one fide, not perpendicularly, 
ſideliag, awry. The flames were blown afide. Dryden. 2. Out of 
the due direction, to ſome other part. | 
As Marian bath'd, by chance I paſsed by, 
She bluſh'd, and at me caſt a eye. Amb. Philips. 
Astor [in a play] is ſomething that an actor ſpeaks apart from 
company, or as it were to humſelf. 
Asu, a deity of ſome of the ancient eaſtern people, who was 
worſhipped, as ſome ſay, under the i of an ape, or, as others 
42 or a ram. They were wont to worſhip the ſign in the 
zodiac called Aries, and on this account the Egyptians abhorred the 
other nations, who killed thoſe creatures that they adored. 
Ast na RA, a ſmall iſland, ſituated near the weſtern coaſt of Sardi- 
nia. Lat. 41®N. Long. 9“ E. 
Asr's10, or Astrio, a city of the 
ted about ſixteen miles -caſt 
13% 35” E. 9 
Asx [of the Saxon æye, 
ſay, was the name of > 


pe's territories in Italy, fitua- 
Perugia. Lat. 43% N. Long. 


and aft. See As and Asn] as ſome writers 
fult man, and thency ſignifies mankind, as 


re 


6———— ere nero ne del —— — re en ** - 


| _—_— ſatis 
| KER, a ſort of newt, or eft. Salamandria aquatica. 


this hour afſeep. 2. 


river Don, near its mouth. 


in 2. Wild afparagus, 


. „ „„ 
- - 


A 8 P 
zſchwine ſignifies a friend to man, eſcwig a couragious man, or a 


leader of an army. 8 
on, as. or according to Caſaubon of 


F a 
ae, Gr.] 1. To beg, to petition. Sometimes with an accuſative 


Dt Err Es 

of ; as, 4 9 . 2.10 ure, to queſtion, 

with for, or » before the thing , Mi by the ob ths, 
and aft of the days - 4 pb . Bible. V+ 3 =. 


will give it. Genefis. 4. To 


they aver. 
To Asx People in the Church, to iſh their Bannes. 
| To As the Dneſlion, at ille. | 
A'sxanCt, Asxauxr, or A'SKAUNSE, fideways, or obliquely ; as, 
to look n, to turn aſtance, and eyes fixt c When applied 
to the countenance or eyes, it expreſſes ſome diſdain or 
and y may be of the ſame original with aſt-w, 
A SKER [of a 


contempt 
which ſee. a 


1. He who aſks, requeſts, or petitions. 2. He who 
ion about any thing. 


| os, a city of Aftatic Turky, fituated in Lat. 34% N. 
ng. 55 E. | 
Asxzw [of a and ſchew, Teut. diſdain] diſdainfully, obliquely. 
To ALA KE [of a and flake or flack} to ſlacken, te remit, to abate. 
A word uſed by Spenſer. _ | | 
_ AsLa'nt [of à and fant) on one fide, obliquely, not perpen- 
dicularly. 8 | | 
AsLte'e of a and rlæpan, Sax. flacp (en), Du. ſchlap (en), H. 
Ger. 0. and Ce 1; Skepl in fleep, or reſt. are at 
o ſleep or reſt ; as, fall afcep, and lulled aſfeep. 
2 [of a and flap, a and ape, Eng.] awry, flanting, on 
one 


Azmato'crarnts [coparoypaf®+, achtet, gen. of ah, a ſong, 
and yaw, Gr. to write wary infer * : mw 

Auna TOA TAN [of ach, a ſong, and yaw, Gr. to write} the 
compoſition of ſongs. | | 

Asurx, a province of India, on this ſide the Ganges. | 

ru pay by an evil ſpirit, mentioned in the apocryphal writings, 
a friend to . 

Aso'maTous [of #oopzre-, of a priv. and owpa, Gr. body] incor- 
poreal, or being without a body. a 

A's0La, a city of Lombardy in Italy, belonging to the Venctians, 
fituated in Lat. 45 15'N. Long. 10% 8. 


|  A's0Lo, a town of Italy, in the Treviſan, fituated in Lat. 43 


49 N. Long. 12“ E. 


Asorn, a eity of Coban Tartary, ſituated on the ſouth ſhore of the 


| Lat. * I 4 N. Long. of E. 
AsoTr'a [aowria, Gr.] — 44. 8 
Asr, or A'spic aſpic, Fr. 22 It. and Sp. 4d, Port. afþis, 

Lat. aows, Gr.] a of very ſmall ſerpent, peculiar to Egypt and 

Lybia, whoſe bite is deadly. Its poiſon is fo PEW te Is. 

e that 


that it kills without a of qupyng any remedy. 

— _— in three hours; r 
i an „ Without any pai It as 
the eaſieſt way of diſſ g herſelf. Calmet. 


Ase (aſp, Dan. clpe, Du. from „Sax. — „ Sammer] the 
aſpen-trec, a kind of white — leaves of which are ſmall, 
and always treinble. | 

AsPA'LaTHUM, or A;PA'LATHUS [actana9S,, Gr.] the wood of 
y_yY tree, heavy, olcaginous, ſo:newhat tharp and bitter to the 

„of a ſtrong ſcent. Of this wood there are four kinds. Aſpa- 
lathus affords an oil of admirable icent, reputed one of the beſt per- 
fumes. It is called /ignum rhodium. See Plate I. Fig. 18. Allo a 
plant called the roſe of Jeruſalem, or our lady's roſe. A 

AsPa'racus [aſperge, Fr. aſparago, It. eſparragos, Sp. aſparagr*, 
Lat. aa, Gr.] a plant ſo called. Of this there are twelve 
ſpecies, and all but the two firſt are exotics. 1. Garden aſparagus. 
with narrow leaves. The firſt fort is cultivated 
ropagated by the ſeeds, which ſhould be fown in 
the beginning of February ; the next year they ſhould be planted 
out ; third ſpring aſter planting, may be begun to be cut. 
and fo continued ten or twelve years in _—_ _ — word is 
vulgarly pronounced ſparrowgraſs, and by contraction, graſs. | 

— the 6 ſprout or ſhoot of a plant, that comes forth 
before the unfolding of the leaves. Lag. | 

AsPaRacus Syiweftris 4 botany} wild ſperage. Lat. | 

A*'specT [Fr. aſpetto, It. aſpecto, Sp. aſpectus, Lat. it anciently 
had the accent on the laſt ſyll now on the firſt] 1. Look, appear- 
ance ; as, the true aſþe# of a world lying in its rubbiſh. Burner, 2. 
Looks, the air of one's countenance ; as, an open, ſincere, ah. 3. 
AR of beholding, glance; as, an amourous afpe. 4. Direction or 
poſition towards any point, view, proſpect; as, the ſouth ape of a. 
wall. 5. Reſpect, relation of any thing to ſomething elſe; as, ihe 
various aſpect and probabilities of things. Lzc4e. 

Asrrer [with aſtrologers] is when two planets are joined with, or 
behold each other ; or when they are placed at ſuch a diſtance in the 
zodiac, chat, hey (as it is ſaid) mutually help or aſſiſt one another, or 
have their virtues or influences encreaſcd or diminiſhed. 
 AseecT [with aſtronomers] fignifies the ſituation of the ſtars or 
planets in reſpe& to each other ; or certain configurations of mutual 
relations between the planets, ariſing from their ſituation in the zog12c. 

Doable AseecT [in painting] #. . when a ſingle figure repreter.ty 
two or more different objedts. 

To Asri'er [a/tefs, Lat.] to look upon, to bchoid, a word not 
common. 


for the table, and 


Happ- 


ASP 


Happv in their mite, thoſe people, whom 

Fees is 7 emple. 

at.] that which is looked upon, or 
viſible, being the oi ect of nght ; as, the aſpetable world. Rar. 


td act of beholding. Upon a#efion of the 


ip bt; 
TTY 


icture. Br: 7. b 1 - 
— Vericis fin altrology] is when planets are diſtant juſt 


7 = - — 
ſuch by | number Of CEN rec. — 30, 36, 43» 2 k. 
* Plaric Arte ſin aftre logy] are when the planets do not 
o . - i - , 2. 
each other from thcte very Cegrees 3 but the one exceeds as as 
the other want 


* A'spex Tree [aipen, Goth.] See Asp. g 
er . Belonging to the aſp- tree. 2. Made of aſp- timber. 
Wrie, a lurkiſh coin, in value ut three farthings. 


A«v+n, Lat. rough, rugged. A word uſed by Bacon ; as, all baſe 
notes, or very treble notes, give an afþer ſound. ; 
rern ARTERIA (wich contre} the rough artery, the wind- 
pips, u grifly veſſel, which conſiſts of ſeveral rings and parts, the of- 
fc: of which is to take in the breath, and to form convey the 
voice. See ATERIA. ts as So 3 15 
To A'sPERATE [ afſperatum, ſup. of aſpere, aſper, Lat. rou 
to make rough, cr — Thoſe ſcles, of colour — 
into all the pores of the body to be dyed, may aſperate its ſuperficies. 
B:yle. | | 
Lat 


AirrRaA'TION {from aſjrrate] act of making rough. | : 
AsPtrIFo'tiovs Plants [with botaniſts] rough-leaved plants, ſuch 
as have their leaves placed alternately, or in no certain order on the 


ſtalks, and whoſe flower is monopertalous, or but one fingle leaf cut 
or divided into five partitions, as comfry, wild bugloſs, hounds- 


tongue, Tc | 

— [apreti, Fr. aſprezza, It. aſperidad, Sp. of afperitas, 
Lat.] 1. The inequality or roughneſs of the ſurface of any body, 
u hereby ſome parts of it ſtick out beyond the body, fo as to hinder 

the hand from patling over caſily and freely. 2. Roughneſs of ſound 
or pronounciation ; 25, the aperity of the voice. 3. Crabbedneſs of 
diſpoſition, ſeverity of temper, oppoſed to mildnets of nature; as, 
avoid all unſecralineſs and ae of carriage. Rogers. 3 
4 1 [a ernatrs, of ajjerne, Lat.] the act of deſpiſing, 

iſregard. | 
A*sprrovs (aper, Lat.] rough, unequal, not even; as, black and 
white are the molt A and uncqual of colours, black is the moſt 
—_ Bagt-. 

o Arrest [/orſam, 5 
to ſprinkle] to deſame or flander, to ſpeak evil of, to caſt a blemiſh 
on a perſon's reputation, to beſpatter with calumny. 

Asrrssiox [Fr. a/per/ione, It. a ſprinkling, of afperfio, Lat.] 1. 
The act of ſprinkling. Some little aſper/ron of the old conceits for taſte's 
ſake. Bacon. 2. lhe thing ſprinkled. No ſweet * will the 
heav'ns let fall. SY r. 3. Slander, calumny, falſe imputation ; 


as, the aer of a woman's character. 


Asrr'avta {with botaniſts] the herb wood-row, or wood-roof, li- 


ver- wort, or fare. Lat. 


AcvPrraLITEs [of a N, Gr. to ſtrengthen] the fiſth vertebra of 


_ the loins. 

Azpna'iTic [of ahaltz:;] bituminous. | 
1 And with a/phaltic ſlime broad as the gate, Milton. 

AsruxLros [acęanre., Gr.] a fort of bitumen, or a ſolid, brit- 
tle, black, bicummous, inflammable ſubſtance, reſembling pitch, ga- 
thered of the lake Aſphaltites, or Dead Sea, a lake in Jadea, oo 
| pare" a quality, that the vapours that ariſe out of it kill any 
ird; that fly over it, nor will the waters ſuffer any creature to live in 

it. This lake is 589 furlongs long, and 150 broad, and the river Jor- 
dan falls into it. It is ſurrounded by has, and is the place w 
Sodom and Gomorrha are ſaid to have been ſituated. This bitumen 
is cait up from time to time in the nature of liquid pitch, from the 
earth, at the bottom of this ſea, and ſwims upon the water like other 
ft bodies, condenũng gradually from the ſalt that is in it. It burns 
with great vehemence. 'The Arabs uſe it for pitching their ſhips ; and 
much of it was employed in imbalming the ancients. Calmet., 
AsPurtTun, Lat. a ſort of bituminous ſtone found near the anci- 
ent Babylon, which, mixed with other matters, makes an excellent 
cement, impenetrable by water, and incorruptible by air, ſuppoſed to 
be that celebrated mortar, of which the s of Babylon were built ; 
it being firlt liquid, hardens in the air, and is brought to us in a firm 
conſiſtent maſs. | 1255 
AsruopErus [4$0%x8-, Gr. with botaniſts) the flower aſpho- 
del. called daffodil, or vulgarly, daffy-down-dilly. Lat. 
Asruobkr [{ilic-aſphedelus, Lat.] a plant called day-lily, of which 
there are two ſpecies. 1. The yellow aſphodil; and 2. The red aſ- 
Phocil. Theſe two ſorts are very common in moſt of the Engliſh 
gardens : The firſt is often called the yellow tuberoſe from its agree- 
able ſcent; but the other is called the day. Hy, or the tuberoſe orange- 
lily, in moſt places. Aſphodels were by the ancients planted near 
burying places, in order to ſupply the manes of the dead with nou- 


riſhment. | 
| By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of eſphodel. Pope. 
4 A ſerpeat. See Asr. The envenom'd aſpic' rage. Ad- 
iſor. | 


Ry an of Asric, an inflammable oil, drawn from a plant reſembling 

vender. | 

AsPila'Trs [acrazze, Gr.] a precious ſtone of a ſilver colour, 
good againſt lunacy. 

AsPILoOGr a [of zo; a ſhield, and a:yS-, Gr. deſcription] a trea- 


tiſe of ſpears, or ſhields. Spelman. 
To A'srirare, [of 4a/þirs, from ad, to, and ſpire, to breathe] to 


pronounce with an aſpiration. See Asp1RaT10N, 

AsPIRATE, adj. [aſpiratus, Lat.] pronounced with an aſpiration ; 
2s, our <v and þ afpirate. Dryden. | 

AspiRa"TION [Fr. afpirazione, It. a o_—_— of aſpiratio, Lat.] 
1. The act of breathing after, or a vehement wiſh, an earneſt warm 
deſire, generally after celeſtial bleſſings. Watts uſes it in this ſenſe. 
2. The ac of aſpiring at what is great and high. 

He riſes on his toe, that ſpirit of his 


In afpiratign lifes him from the earth, 


Cha keſbcare, 


ſup. of aſperge, ad, to, and fpargo, Lat. 


ASS 


3. The pronunciation of a vowel with a ſtrong breath. II, is 
— addr, rift ne mn We 


A:yinaTiON, or AcpenaTE [in grammar] the cha (*} 
over a Greek letter, which has the force and found of an 6. Aſpira- 
tion is a grammatic term, ſays P. Richelet, and which fignifies that 
we ought to pronounce the letter h; in certain words, and t 
ter before the 5 is not loſt. I he e he gives ſuits better 
French language than ours; but I was the more willing to inſert it. 
as conveying a ſentiment v extraordinary for a man living 
an abſolute monarchy. Ihe word Hollande, ſays he, is 
with an aſpiration ; the vowel that goes before it, is not loſt ; we 
ſay, la Holland [and not / Holland] off ane bezreux part. Holland is 
a ha country, becauſe ſhe is rich, and enjoys an aderable liberty. 

To AsP1i'nt _— Fr. aſpirare, It. aſfirar, Sp. of aſpire, ad, to, 
and Hiro, Lat. to breathe] 1. To ſeek after ſomething great and hi 
to deſire with earne ; ſometimes with te. 2. Sometimes 

- 3- To riſe higher. | 
* . 1340 M aller. 


Asr rain, af. ambi c. 

Asrixixc, noun adj. ambitious, Ec. . | 

A'*<p1s, an afpic, or aſp, a moſt venemous ſerpent, whoſe eyes are 
not in the forehead, but in the temples; one kind of them kills by 
thirſt, another by fleep, and a third by bleeding; the parties bitten 
2 dying either of thirſt, ſleeping, or bleeding. Sce Asr and 

66 | 

AsPLE'xtox [aommea, Gr.] the herb ceterach, miltwaſte, or 

-wort. | | 

* ſin botany] the herb great ſhave· graſs, or horſe- 


Asrs [hieroglyphically] were uſed as an emblem of ſacredneſs; 
and 1 the Ear them on their crowns, to inti- 


mate the — 4 ; that none might — 7 or at- 
tempt without expecting a puniſh- 
— i thoogh they Exnibed, that he that roſe — — 


did encounter with a ſerpent, and was like to meet with nothing but 
Asqu1i'xT [of a and /quins] aſkew, or awry, not in the ſtraight line 
n fe F hs ts 
S | ajanus, ana, Lat. ane, anc, Fr. aue, „It. a/nc, * 
Sp. and — — Du. eſel, Ger. aſen, — atna, Su. clil, IJeut. 
Ire Sax. afil, Goth. ] 1. A beaſt of burden, well known for its 
iſhneſs, patience, hardineſs, coarſeneſs of food, and long lite. 
2. Applied „ wo I 
am made an . Shakeſpeare. | | 
Tho drives an Ass, and leads a whore, 
Hatz pain and ſorrow evermore. | 5 
The French ſay: Qui femme creit (believe a woman] & dne mene 
(leads an aſs) ze ſera jamais ſans eine. The French proverb is ſome- 
thing more than ours: but the deſign of both, is to ſhew 
how difficult it is to manage a ſtupid, ſtubborn, and incorrigible 


An Ass (fool) may as mort queſtions in an Four, than a wiſe man 


can anſwer in a year. 
Plus rogabit aſinus, quam reſpondeat Arifloteles, Lat. Ein natt kan 


mehr Fragens denn zehn weiſen berichten, H. Ger. (one fool can aſk 


. more queſtions, than ten wiſe men can anſwer.) 


Better ride an Ass that carries me, than & horſe that throws we. 
3 A medium is in every thing the ſaſeſt and 


An Ass [hierogl 1 was uſed by the ancients to repreſent a 
ſtupid and ignorant fellow, yy enemy K. and religion. 

AssEgs Head, and Asses Fare, on a human body, repreſented an 
ignorant fellow, who was unacquainted with the world. For the E- 
gyptians were wont to put the heads of animals on human bodies, to 
— —— appt 

Ass-HERD, a keeper or ſeeder of aſſes; alſo a company of aſſes. 


Assa Dulcis, gum benzoin. See Bexzorn. 


Assa Fetida. See Axa. | 
A'ssacn, or A'ssarT [in Wales] an — of ion, 
accuſed of a crime, cleared hi by the oath of 


where the perſon 

300 men. | | 
Assai [in muſic books] is always joined with ſome other word, 

to weaken the or fignification of the word to which it is 

joined. Thus, for e when it is joined with the words wivace, 

allegro, or reo, all which denote a quick movement; it ſignifies that 


muſt not be performed quite ſo briſk or quick, as each of 
. again, — — 
i intimates that the muſic . los. 
intimates muſt not W, 
alone, would | 

To Assa1't [of afſaillir, Fr. afſalire, It.] 1. To aſſault, to attack. 
to ſet upon, to invade in a hoftile manner. 2. To attack with argu- 


ment, cenſure, 1, or from motives applied to the paſſions. 
A$$sa"tLaBLE [ ofſail] that which may be aſſai A word 
uſed by Shakeſpeare. | 
SEE Jul. Fr. one who aſſaults another, oppoſed to depen- 
ASSAILANT, adj. invading, making an attack on. 
as ev'ni came 
Aſſailant on the perched roofſts. Milton 


Assa1'Ler [from affail] he who aſſails or attacks. Palladius pur- 
ſued our afſailers. Sidney. 

4 in America, a fort of 
flying ſquirrel, that is ſaid to fly by ſtretching its ſhoulders and ſkin. 

ASSARA'BACCA. See ASanruM. 

Assa [afſartum, law Lat.] a tree 

To AssarT [of effariir, Fr. to make plain, 


AssaPA NIC, 2 little creature of Virginia, 


from exertum, Lat.] to pluck up by the roots. ; 

Ass aur [in law] an offence committed in the foreſt by pulling up 
the woods, which as thickets, or a covert fpr the deer, and by 
making them as plain as arable land. | 


ASSART, a parcel of land aſſarted. 


I 
- — 


ASS 


. ab afſaſſinator, middle 
. As to its etymology, ſee 


x1axs) one that kills privily 


SASSINATE [, , Fr. affuſinare, I offinar, , 
——_— iy 45 nn op ge Dl. 


lence. 2. 


perhaps peculiar to Milton. Johnſon. 


Aﬀord me, af/affinated and betrayed. 
Assa5S1NA"T10N {of afſaſſinate] the aft of murdering by violence. 


| Azsas51x4'TOR, an aflafin, he that Kills another by treachery or 


violence. | 
Assas*1'x1ax5 [an afiatic, barbarian ſtate, much ſpoken of by the 
writers of the holy war, whoſe prince they ſtyle the ancient of the 
mountains] Dherbelot ſays, that the ſheick-al gebal, i. e. prince or 
ancient of the mountain, ruled over a people inhabiting the Perſian 
Irak (called al-gebal, i. . the hilly country) who devoted them- 
ſelves at the hazzard of life to m all thoſe whom their princes 
regarded as enemies. Now the firſt founder 
r ime of 
holy war, it may be inferred, that the whole ſtate or people 


him. U ertot, that the poignard, 
they uſed on theſe occaſions, being called in the Perſian language 
haſlifin ; the appellation took its riſe from thence. They ſeem, in 
of time, to have poſſeſſed themſelves of the mountains of 
heenicia, between Antaradus, and the city of Tripoli ; in which 
latter fituation only they are taken notice of by Abbe Vertot, and 
other writers of the war. Dhberbelct and Abbe Vertot compared. 
Hence, thoſe that are ready to execute bloody deſigns are called aſſaſſins. 
Assa rio [afſatus, from afſo, Lat. to roaſt, in pharmacy] 1. The 
ö r rere 
jon of any foreign moi 2. 0 ing in 
The egg in 4 APA — 
It ĩs to elixation, or the act of boiling. 
A“ssa r unE [afſatura, Lat.] a roaſt, or meat. 


Ass au Lr tt, „Fr. affalto, It. a/aito, Sp | hefiile as: 
A [affault, a — Sp.] 


ſet, attack from an enemy to k 
Assautr [ina law ſenſe} a violent kind of injury done to a man's 
perſon, by ing to give a blow, or by threatening words. With 


Having . 3. Violent ſhock. 
1 — Tray crack cxmiber incd in middle ſpace, 
| Wich horrible el and fury fell. Spenſer. 
4. Encroachment, invaſion. With apon ; as, afſau/ts pen the pre- 
ve. 
o ASSAULT, or to make an Ass aur [ faire aſſaut, and afſailir, 
— offaltare, It. offultar, Sp.] to ſet upon hoſtilely, to wich 
violence. 


 Asa'ULTEx [from a, he who aſſaults another violently. It 


is found in Sidney. 
Assa * [efaye, eſſai, Fr. From which the ancient writers borrow- 
r., ing to the ſound, and the latter ſay ing to the 
iting : the ſenſes now differing, they may be as 


T 
bakeſdeare. 2. 
weights and meaſures by the clerk of the market. 3. Foretaſte, ſirſt 
So glorious bait 8 
Would tempt his gueſt to take thereof r. Shafer 


apply to; as, the ys metals. 3. To endeavour, to 
try. David girded his ſword upon his armour, and he 2fſazed to go, 
for he had not proved it. Samuel. | | 
Ass va of the King [from effay] an officer indifferently ap- 
poi between the maſter of the Mint, and merchants who bring 
y thither 2 —— for the — ++ WM FRY 
SSA'YING [with muſicians] a flouriſhing before begin to play. 
— [old _—_ to make ſecure by pledges, or any 
ſolemn interpoſition of faith, 
Assecu'Tion [cu, of a/quor, Lat. to obtain] act of obtain- 
— A firſt benefice is void by the -/ecution of a ſe- 
iffe. 
AsseDa'Tioxn [a law term] a taxing of the king) farms. 
___ AS8E'MBLAGE, Fr. act of uniting or joining of things together, or 
the things ſo united or joined. It differs from aſſembly, by bei 
a n aſſembly being uſed only or gene- 
perſons. J. 
To AssE"MBLE, verb act. [ofſembler, Fr, of ad, to, and fimal, Lat. 
mags] to bring together into one place. It is uſed both of perſons 


To AvnBLE, verb neut. To come or meet 


Asse"MBLEE [in heraldry] a duſtail or more to the two parts 


of the eſcutcheon „where the partition line is, being counter- 
—_— the metal, and ſome of the colour of the eſ- 
F. 
Assz un, [afſemblee, Fr. offemblea, It. offamblea, Sp.] a concourſe 
le | 


meetin res of . 

| 1 EMBLY [ina law ſenſe] is the meeti of three 
a een although they 
do not it. 


As8EMBLY [with military men] is a parti beat of the drum, or 
— 0: and is an order for the ſoldiers to repair to their 
co . | 


were 
the Hoſſaxix [ Arab] and (by E ion) Saia, from 
222 — 


who fits by 


by ASS 


AssE N, [with the beau monde} a ſtated and general meeting of 
perſons of both ſexes, for converſation, ing, gaiamry, c. 
To r i Lat. Hentir, Sp to yield conſent or agree to. 
A'sszxT [-fſcnſus, Lat.] 1. Act of agreeing to a thing. content. 
Upon the whole the ing determines its nt. Locke. 2. 
A wn. The religious nt of Chriſtian belief. Hooker. 
( {ne Aveo, is a judgment whereby the mind perceives a thing 
e. 
Habitual AssExT conſiſts of certain habits induced into the mind by 
3 acts. 0 
SSK'NTAMEN [in botany] Virginian pi 
—— a woman Fane 1 
SE'NTMENT ent] conſent. "Their arguments ſubſiſt upo 
the charity of — — — _ 
To Assg' ur [efferire, It. of aſero, Lat.] 1. To affirm; as, he a/- 
ferts it for truth. 2. To maintain, to hold, to defend by word or 
action; as, to aſſert a party. 3. To claim a title to, to vindicate. 


Nor can the grov | 
4 — native _ off Dryden. 4 
SSE'RTLION [Fr. aſfjerzione, It. erting] act of aſſerting, bol. 9 
affirmation, concluſion ; and opinion produced and maintained. 


AsskxTion [with ſcholaſtics] a propoſition which is advanced, 
which the advancer avows to be true, and is ready to maintain in public. 

AssE'rTIvs [of ert] poſitive, ry, conkdent; as, be 
propoſcd them not in a confident Merti ve form, but as probatilitics. 


Glanville. 


Ass EA ron [from KE that aſlerts, maintains or affirms. 

To Asst'avE 22 to ſerve, help, or ſecond. 

To Assxlss [from aſſſſare, It. to make an equilibrium or balance. 
Johnſon] To rate, tax, or appoint what every one has to jay in a 
certain | 


2 SSLON [afeffo, Lat.] a ſiting down, at or by, or together, an 


g. | 

AsSE**SMENT. 1. The act of aſſeſſing or rating. 2. The rate itſclf. 

womb weed, tur, Fr. afſeſſore, It. aſſeſſor, Sp. and Lat.] 1. One 
another in office and authority; a judge lateral o: 

aſſiſtant. And lives and crimes with his en hears. Dryden. 2. He 

that fits as next in dignity to another. His ſon, the 4% ſor of his 

throne. Milton. 3. One who makes the aſſeſſinent or rate for the 

payment of public taxes. 

A'sstTs, without a fing. abr Fr. i. e. ſatis, enough] eſſects ſut- 
ficient to diſcharge the burden laid on an executor or heir tor fati:fying 
the teſtators or anceſtors debts or legacics. 

. _ -_—_ [in law] are where a man dies poſſeſſed of lands in 
mple. 5 

Perſonal AssETs [in law] are where a man dies poſſeſſed of any 
perſonal eſtate. 6 F 

AsSETS per Deſcent [in law] are where a man enters into bonds, 
and dies ſeized of lands in fee ſimple, which deſcend to his heir;, and 
therefore chargeable as aſſets in his hands. 3 

Asse rs entre mains [in law] is when a man dies indebted, leaving 
to Iv ſufficient wherewith to diſcharge his debts and lega- 
cies. Fr. 

Assk'u, As8ew, or Asz'w, ſpoken of a cow when her milk is dried 
up, or becomes ſalt, ſome time before her calving ; then ſhe is ſaid 7 
ge At, or that it is time to let her go en. | 

1o Ass vER, or to ASSEVEATE #0 of Hero, Lat.] to 
avouch, to affirm boldly, to avow, to aſſure, with great ſolemnity, as 
upon oath. | 

ASSEVERA'T1ON 1 It. ofeveracion, Sp. of offeveratio, 
Lat.] an earneſt or ſolemn affirmation, as upon oath, avouching. 

— {old latin writers] to draw water from marſhy 

8. | 
1 [of ajs and head] a blockhead, a dullard. A word 
found in Shakeſpeare. | | 

Ass1'DEANs, or rather CAS“ DFEANs, a moſt religious ſett of Jews, 
ſo called from the Hebrew word Chafid ; which in its ſtriet, proper, 
and primary ſenſe, anſwers to the word, kind and benign with us: 
(as true goodneſs is eſſential to holineſs) in its ſecondary ſenile, it means 


a ſaint, or holy one; and ſo tis for the moſt part rendered by our trari- 


| To Assa [zfoyer, — 1. To try or prove by experiment. 2. To 


ſlators. The Chaſideans, ſays Reland, were fo conſcientious as to of- 
fer daily a treſpaſs-offering for the dubians offence. He adds, that this 
ſacrifice was called from them Am Chaſidim, i. e. the treſpaſs-offer- 
ing of the Chaſideans; and laſtly, that the Phariſees are ſaid to have 


been a branch or revulſion from them. Reland. Antig. Sacre. 


AsSIDe'NT1A Signa 2 to Galen] thoſe ſymptoms that are 
ſometimes preſent to a diſeaſe, but not always ſo. Lat. - 

Ass1De'rE, or Ass iA AE [in old records] to tax annually. 

Assipu'try [offiduite, Fr. affiduita, It. of affiduitas, Lat.] con- 
tinual care, conſtant — or attendance, great diligence. 

Asstbuirv, is emblematically deſcribed by an elderly woman, 
holding an hour-glaſs in both hands, and ſtanding by a rock cncon- 
paſſed with ivy. | 

Her age denotes, that time and labour are continually deſtroying, ue. 
and therefore ſhe holds an hour-glaſs, which requires her diligence it, 
turning and often moving it, leſt it ſtop. | 
eas | As$sipu'iTyY makes all things eaſy. 

It. Mauità genera Facilta. The Latins ſay, Gutta cawat lari lie. 
(A drop can hollow a ftone in time.) The Germans, Mit gemacy 
gehem kimmt man auch weit. (Fair and ſoftly goes far.) There is 
hardly any thing, tho' at firſt appearance it may ſeem ever fo diffc at. 
but what time and application will overcome; witneſs innamerable 

rticulars in the ſciences, as well as in the common occurrence, of 


ife, now made eaſy, which have becn formerly thought unpractica- 


ble. 

As8s1'pvous [d, Fr. affiduo, It and Sp. of a , I... ] d.. 
gent, cloſe at buſineſs, conſtant in application. 

Ass1'DuousLY [of affiduous] with affiduity, with conftant apf. 


cation. 


Assis x ro [Sp. an agreement] a contract between the kings of 
Great Britain and Spain, for furniſhing the Spaniſh Wett Indic> witt 
Negroe Slaves. This contract was transferred trom the french to the 
Engliſh ſouth-ſea company, by the treaty of Urrecht in 1713, for the 
ſpace of 30 years. They were alſo permitted to iend a rogither hy 

X : 


ASS 


ef 559 tons venrly ta the Spaniſh ſettlements, laden with European 


jon ©, 

10 A887 n Talk rer, Fr aſſignare, It. Agrar, Sp. 

of auge, La] me 0 appoint, * allot, to mark out. 2. to appoint 

or {ct forth, to fix, with regard to value or 24 Any afigned 
quantity of one thing is not conſt.ntly worth any Ag red quantity of 

another. £240. F 

To Antes fin law] in general to appoint a deputy, or to make 

Over a right to another, alſ in particular to appoint or ſet forth; as, 

to 21 ers, is tu eu where the errors are committed. 

To Arcs fu} t (A law phraſe] is to ſhew how and where 

the jugment 1» unfuſl. F 

To +155 4c ir [A law phraſe] to ſhew how the plaintiff has 
ceſſed or ei n over 

To nne (a law phraſe] is to ſhew eſpecially wherein the 
waſte i; commirted, Fr. of of ai 

ere, Fr. of afrgnatus, Lat.] a who is a ä 
or departed by another, either to perform any buſineſs, or to enjoy any 
thing. 

Anett [of s] that may be aſſigned. According to Ari- 
tie, there was TIS of God's eternal exiſtence, in which 
the world did not alſo co-exiit. _— _ 

Az<1xa"Troxz [Fr. afſegnazimne, It. affignacion, Sp. of afignatio, 

Lat.) 1 The A of making over a thing to — 2 
ment to meet, ly uſed of appointments made by lovers. 

A: -1GxE'r [affigne, Fr.] a perion to whom a thing is legally aſ- 
ſigned _ over, or who is appointed to act for another, either by 
law or deed, | | 

As51Gxtt in law] is a perſon whom the law makes ſo without any 
2 ppointment of the perſon concerned; ſo an executor is an aſſignee in 
law to the teſtator. 

A:$1GxE+ by Deed, is one who is appointed by _ as when 
the _ of a term aiſigus the ſame to another, then he is aſſignee by 
decd. | | 

As*1'6xrr [from q/ign] he who afligns. 

Ax GOMENT 23 1. Deſtination, appointment to ſome end. 
2. The act of aſſigning or ſetting over the intereſt of any thing to ano- 
ther, as the aſſignment of a leaſe, T the 0 

AcgGxvext of Dower in lau ſetting out th iage por- 
tion or dower of a woman by the heir, according to — 
before made. | 

Acﬆ1111.aBp1t [of a/imilate] that which may be aſſimilated or ren - 
Cered of the fame nature with another thing. It is ſubſtantively uſed 
ty Erown. Spirits finding no affimilables wherein to react their na- 
tures, mutt certainly participate ſuch natural ions. 

To Avrwitatt {of :fimilo, Lat.] 1. To turn to the fame nature 
with another. 2. To render like, to bring to a reſemblance. A fe- 
rine life would ute the next generation to barbariſm. Hale. 

Azinita'tiox [a/imilazione, It. of affimilate] 1. The act of con- 
verting any thing to the ſubſtance of another. 2. The ſtate of bei 
ſo converted. 3. The ad whereby things are rendered ſimilar, or like 
to one another. 

AssiviArios Fn philoſophy] a ſort of motion by which ſome 
bodies are changed into other bodies, aptly diſpoſed into a nature like 
or homogeneous to their n; as, the operation of nature, by which the 
nutricious juice is rendered like the ſubſtance of that animal body, into 
2 it is to be changed and united; the mutation of the chyle into 

Ass1411t.a'rE in old records] to put . Lat. 

To As$1'MuLaTE, to feign, to cou it. 

Assiuvra'riox, act of making the falſe likeneſs, a ing. 

Assis [in law] originally fignified a court where the judges heard 
and determined cauſes ; but now it is applied to other courts of judica- 
ture beſides the county courts, which are held by judges itinerant, 
which courts are commonly called the aſſizes. 15 

As1'sa Cadere [a lum phraſe] to be nonſuited. | 

Assis Necumenti [a phraſe in law] aflize of nuiſance. Lat. | 

— [im law] a writ directed tp che juſtices to take 
an alhze for the continuance of a cauſe, —— in records alledged 

cannot he procured by the party in time. Lat. 

Assisa Pani & Cerevifie [a law phraſe] ſignifies the or 
SH of adjuſting or aſſigning the weight and meaſure of Lond nnd 

er. *. 

Assis Judicium [2 law phraſe] ſignifies a judgment of the court 

given 222 againſt the plain or defendant for detault. Lar. | 

Assisa Prepaganda [a law phraſe] a writ directed to the juſtices for 
the ſtop of proceedings, by reaſon of the king's buſineſs, in which the 
party is employed. Lat. 

Assisa cadit in Turatur [a law phraſe] is where the thing that is 
in controverſy is ſo doubtful, that it of neceſſity be tried by a 


Jury. | 

Assis a de wtrum [in law] lies for a perſon againſt 2 N or 
e 22 for lands or tenements, doubtful whether they be in lay fee or 
free alms. | 

Ass15a Capi in medam Aiſa [a law phraſe] is when the defendant 
pleads to the aſſize without taking any exception, to either the court, 
declaration or writ. Lat. 

Asﬆ1'so0k, the fame as aſſeſſor. 

As$1508s {in Scotland] the ſame as jurors in En . 

To Assisr [affifter, Fr. afifter, Sp. aſſille, Lat.] to ſtand by, to 

p, to aid or ſuccour. | 

SI'STANCE [Fr. offifienza, It. afſiiincia, Sp.) help, aid, ſuc- 

cour. 

As$15T ANCE has been deſcribed by an elderly man cloathed in white, 
with a mantle of purple, crowned with rays, a heart hanging at a 
chain of gold round his neck; his right hand firetched out, ; 
on his left fide a vine gr by a ſtake, and at his right a ſfork. 
His age is an emblem of prudence, as his white raiment and 
mantle is of ſincerity and power. His chaplet of olive ſhews his ten- 
dency to peace, the rays it is invironed with, the affiſtance of the Ju- 
preme being, and the of his arm and hand, his readineſs ; the 
1 ine ſupported by a ſtake is his antitype, and the ſtork an emblem as 
well of paternal as filial duty aud affection, _ 


affinar, Port. 


_ Ox81>Taxt [Fr. of ens, Lat.] affitting, aiding, helping, ſuecout- 

NF. - 

| S. As15TaxT [Fr. offifiente, It. and Sp. of afiffens, Lat.] 1. 4 
oy 


Sax, ſweet, whence Skinner imagines appzpan, Sax. was formed} 


ASS 


helper, an auxiliary, not a 
tor an atrendant in the | 
The aſſiſtants on each other ſtar d. Dryden. 

Assis rar [with logicians] arguments or aſſertions impoſlible to 
be true; as, to accuſe an infant of adultery ; to ſays a perſon holds his 


peace, and yet that he is talking. 
As$1'sus Lapis [of Ah a town of Myſia where they were digged] 
: by the antients, that waſted 


a ſort of ſtone wherewith coſſins were 
the dead body. 
Assis us [in the old law] demiſed or farmed out for a certain aſſeſſed 
rent either in m or proviſions. 
Ass1'zt [affizes, Fr. of affedeo, Lat. — 1. A ſitting of ju- 
ſlices by virtue of their commiſſion, to hear and determine cauſes, 2. I he 
ting of ſubſtantial men, with the bailiff or juſtice, at a certain time 
and place; and the court ſo held is called the afize. 3. Any court ot 


; And there men God the lat ff keep. Dryden. 


4- Anciently meaſure, rate; now we . 
A ſtately frame, 
An hundred cubits high by juſt e. Spenſer. 


As1'ze, or Ass1'se, a writ directed to the ſheriff for the recovery of 
—+4 4 s immoveable, of which yourſelf or anceſtors have 
Ass1zz [of brend, ale, &c.] a ſtatute or ordinance ing to the 
price, weight, meaſure, or order of ſeveral cammodities ; alſo the mea- 
ſure or quantity itſelf; thus it is ſaid, when wheat, &c. is of ſuch « 
price, the bread ſhall be of ſuch aſſize. | | 
Assi sE [in law] a four-fold writ for the recovery of lands, tene 
ments, c. of which one has been diſpoſſeſſed; alſo the jury ſum 
moned upon ſuch writs. 

Ass1ze of darraign Preſentment [a law term] a writ lying where a 
man and his anceſtors have preſented a clerk to a church, and after- 
wards, it being void by his death, a ſtranger preſents a clerk to the 
——— | my fe mma EY 

SSISE of the Foreſt [in law] a ſtatute concerning orders to be 
obſerved is the i oN 54 | 


in the king's 133 

Ass izt de mort & Ance il 7 a writ that lies where my 
father, _ uncle, &c. held in fee imple, and after their death a 

Asstzrs were originally uſed for extraordinary fittings of 10. 
judges in the inferior courts depending on their juriſdiction, — 
whether the ſubaltern judges and officers did their duty. 

Assist of Novel Difſeizin [in law] — — in fee 
ſimple, fee tail, or for life, is lately diſſeis d of his lands or tenements, 
— rent · ſeck or rent - charge, common of paſture, common 
way, Oc. 8 

General Assizks are thoſe hold by the judges twice a year, in their 
3 circuits. 8 

pecial Assiz E, a particular commi nted to ſeveral , 
to take cogniza erent —U— ii — 
 Clerkof Assiz E, an officer of the court who ſets down all things ja- 
dicially by the juſlices of afſize in their circuits. 

To Assizx [of affiſe, Fr. ſet] to adjuſt weights and meaſures, to fix 

rate or writ. 


Ass z EN of Weights and Meaſures, an officer who has the care and 
| of thoſe matters. 
[vat 11 [of affeciabilis, Lat.] ſociable, that may be aſſociated 
or =; 
ASSOCIABLENESs, ſocialneſs, fitneſs, or agreeableneſs for company 


or converſation. 1 | 
An As0'cilaTE [of affecie, Fr. of ad and fecius, Lat.] a companion, 


partner. 
To Asso ciarE ocier, Fr. afſeciar, Sp. of aſſecio, Lat.] 1. To 
unite with as conf; - X LE as ye To — inio 
ſome ſociety or fcllowſhip as a friend, upon equal terms. | 
Aſeciate in your town a wand ring train. Dryden. 
3. To join or keep company wich. 
Friends ſhould ſociate friends in grief and woe. Shale care. 

An Assocta"Tion [Fr. offsciacidn, Sp. of affcciatus, Lat.] 1. Act 
of entering into ſociety with „ union, conjunction; as, as a bond 
of afſeciation. 2. A confederacy, the act of joining to perform ſome 


particular act or e; as, a league of afeciation. 3. Partnerſhip 
with any. SU kind of holy afecieticn with God, and 4 
making you his partner, intereſts you in all his happineſs. Boyle. 4. 
Appoiition, or union of nature ; as, the various ſep i 


; arations and new 
aſſeciations and motions of the parmaneut particles. Newton. 
Associariox [in law] a t from the king to the juſtices of aſ. 
1 4 
SOCIATION of /deas [in philoſophy] is w two or more ideas 
conſtantly and el — — another in the mind, ſo that 
one ſhall almoſt infallibly produce the other; whether there be any na- 
tural relation between them or not. A ſort of connection. 
To Asso! “L, or Asso L. [abfoudre, Fr. aſolvere, It. 
of abſokvo, Lat.] to abſolve, deliver, or ſet ;ree from 
cation, or from any accuſation. 
AssoxaNcE, Fr. reference of one ſound to another reſembling it. 
ASSONANCE (in rhetoric and poetry] is uſed where the words of a 
am roy we the ſame ſound or termination, and yet make no 
rhyme. | 
'$S0NANT_[Fr. a, Lat.] ing in found. "SY 
Assox Adr Rhymes — — a kind of verſes common to the Spa- 
7 where the of ſound ſerves inſtead of natu: al 
ymes. 


— [affertir, Fr.] to arrange in proper claſſes aceording to 


To AssoT [afoter, Fr. — to beſot. A word now obfolete. 
That monſtrous error which doth ſome offer. Spenſer. 
To Assv"ace, verb af. [The derivation of this word is uncertain. 
Minſhew deduces it from adſuadeo or ofſuavio, Junius from 


abſatwer, Sp. 
an excommuni- 


i. Ta 


ASS 


. To mitigate, to allay ; as, to age heat. 2. To pacify, to ap- 
veaſe; 25, 70 aſkage malice or fear. 3- To give to; as, that 
licine afſaege; pain | 
To Assuack, verb next. To grow lefs, to abate; as, the waters 


— [of afnage] any thing that ſoftens or gives mitiga- 
tion. It is found in Spenſer. 


As$Ua'GER 1 — he that aſſuages or appeaſes. 
5 mi 5 
r 
voice 5 | 
To Assu"BjUGaTeE [of ad, to, and nge, Lat. hy to ſab- 
i ing to. 
By going to Achilles. | Shakeſpeare. 
AsSUEFA'CT10N [affnefatizs, from afſuefacis, of affueſſs, to accuſtom, 
and facio, Lat. to make] fate of being accuſtomed to any thing. Right 
er vefattion. Brown. 75 
ding kan dock make 12 
o Ass un⁰ [afſumo, Lat.] 1. To take again; as, to affame his 
form. 2. To take upon one's ſelf; as, Babe | 
He the 
Affects to nod. 


apon bi 5 — 8 1 he beea EN 
uman - 3- To arrogate, or 
ſcize unjuſtly, Aſuming in converſation. Collier. 4 To fi ſome- 
— be -—y - ag — 3 

to be aſſumed. - $. To appropriate | s ſelf 
Bait wigh well fie complaint and expreſſon of king 
Assu unn [from ae] he who aſſumes what is not his due, an 

High and pretenders to reaſon. Soxth. 


Au n [from ofſume] haughty, infolent, arrogant; as, an . 
air % 


. As5u'mPaT from «ſumo, in law] a naked contract, a voluntary 
. of mouth, by which a man aſſumes and takes upon 
him to perform or pay any thing to another. : 

S 
tr ems, of Goth, of a body. His offunption of our fleſh 


to his divinity. Hammord. 2. The act of ſuppoſing any thing wich- 
out farther 


proof. Theſe by way of affimption. Norris. 
N - . * | . * I | 
— — with — ow poſtulate or thing ſuppoſed, the 


near the mouth of the and on the oppoſite ſhore to Buenos 
Ayres, in Lat. 348. Long. 60 W 


— hy #4 Roman catholics] a feſtival obſerved by them in 


honour of the Virgi + + Gy 6-5; + Soy — 

AsSU'MPTIVE for offumptivus, Lat.] that may be aſſumed. 
AsSUMPTIVE {with heralds] are ſuch as a man hath a right to 
aſſume to himſelf by virtue of ſome aftion ; as if a man, who is no 
by blood, and has no coat of arms, ſhall in war take a 
» Sc. priſoner, he is entitled to bear the ſhicld of ſuch priſoner, 
— — 7 Certain expectation. Hope 
U'RANCE r.] 1. i 1 is a 
— yr 4s ks ion South. 2. Surenefs, ſecure 


proof. Hooker. 4. Firmneſs, 
arten, the duties of our 


Offer this office. 


10. — — > Sn. as will make — 
illotſon. 


avoid a leſſer . 
| _ As$vRrance allo ſignifies the ſame with infurance. See Insur axce. 
ASSURANCE is a faculty of poſſeſſing a wan's ſelf, or of ſaying and 
doing indifferent things, without any uneafineſs or emotion of mind. 
| That which generally gives a man aſſurance is a moderate knowledge 
<a but, above all, . 
ing againſt of honour decency, and an. © 
— IEEE SI 
A man thus armed, if his words or attions are at any time miſinter- 
| Preted, retires within himſelf, and from a conſciouſneſs of his own in- 
: — Aves. axhrotoms cenſures of ignorance 
or malice. 
EW 


Mode Ass ux ANCE is the jaſt mean between baſhfalneſs and impu- 
dence ; and as the fame perion may be both modeſt and aſſured, fo it 
W 

ator. 1 

Policy of Assun Ax, is a contract w one or more perſons 
oblige themſelves to make good any damages that goods, a houſe, 
ſhip, &c. may ſuſtain by fire or the fea, =_—_ , Sec. 

To Assv'rs [ofſcurer, Fr, afſicurare, It. offegarar, Sp. and Port. 
— 1. To give confidence by a iſe. He afſured 

with many words that he would reftore them. Maccabees. 2. 
To ſecure to another, with of. I'll re her of her widowhood. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. To make confident, to free from fear and doubt, to 
beſtow ſecurity. We are of the truth, and ſhall ure our hearts be- 
fore him. 1 Jb. 4. To make ſecure, with of: Or who can him 
Mere of happy day? Spenſer. 5. To marry or betrothe, with e. He 
iwore I was afſured to her. Shalefteare. : 


[ 


Assv'rED, part. paſſive [of ofſure] 1. Unqueſtionable certain; as 
an aſſured experience. 2. Nor doubts — a a 


dom of 


Assuur rio [in 2 city of South America, ſituated 
river 


A8 T 
I am well afured,  _. 
That I did fo, when I was firſt aſared. Shak: ſprare. 
3. Impudent, viciouſly confident. . 
Assu aD [from ofſured] with certainty, without doubt. 
Assv"nepxess [of effared] the ſtate of being aſſured, certainty. 
Assu'aRR, a perſon who aſſures, or gives aſſurance; alſo he wko 
gives ſecurity to make good a loſs. | 
To Asswa'cz. Sce To Assva'cr. | | 
Assutrax [in church hiftory] a branch of the donatiſts, who 
held that the Son was inferior to the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt te 
the Son: they re-baptized thoſe who embraced their ſect, and aſſerted 
that good men only were within the pale of the church. But this inſe- 
riority of the third to the ſecond, and of both to the firſt (if I am 
not miſtaken) they in common with the main body of the Dona- 
tiſts, and therefore ſhould not be diſtinguiſhed by this circumſtance 
from them. Sec Doxarisrs. 
ing the modern 


AssSY*r1a, an ancient empire of Afia, com 
provinces of Curdiſtan, and Irac-Arabic. 

Ass v nix, what belongs to Aſſyria. 

Ass x RIAA Empire, an empire founded, according to Sir Iſaac Ne- 


an (who 1 2 hiſtory of Cteſias as fabulous} by Paul the father 


„ in the year 790, before Chriſt. In the reign of 
Senacherib and Aſſerhadon ic ſeems arrived at its greatneſs, containing 
Aſſyria, Media, Meſopotamia, Chaldza, Syria, Paleſtine, E __ 
Ethiopia, and other countries ; but fell at length by the revolt of Na- 
bopolaſſer, commander in chief in Chaldza, whoſe ſon Nebuchadncz- 
zar marrying the daughter of Aſtyages the Mede, joined his force with 
Cyaxares the fon of Aſtyages, and deſtroyed Nineveh about the year 
"Wa of Vil: India, bet 
STA, à Ci the ki Viſa in India, veen Viſaa 
pour and Daboal; and Gn oe cvs of Spain, in che king - 


reer, a city of Armenia in Aſia, in Lat. 30 N. Long. 
47 E. 3 | 

AsTa'T1 ſof iv. and eln, Gr. to ſtand firm, g. C. unſtab le] 
a ſet of Ad l 


in the gth century, who adopted the hereſy of the 
Manichees. | 


Asrxxsuus [with rhetoricians] a figure wherein fome pleaſant jc? 
is expreſſed, a kind of irony. 

ASTt10'Locy [arnoamnea, Gr.] according to Gataker, it ſignifies a 
certain elegance or feſtivity of ſpeech ; the ſtudy of which is moſt aptly 
nd with rhetoric and poetry. Appendix ad Theſaurum Grace Lingus, 

. Stephani Conflantini, &c. per D. Scott, J. J. D. 

A'STER [are Gr. in botany] the herb ſtart-wort, ſhare-wort, or 

* clty of Perſia, capital of f the fam 
STERA'BAT, 2 City « capi a ince © e 

— 2 — ſhore of the Caſbian ſea, in Lat. 37 
30'N. FE. | | 

Arran e ſin botany] the herb maſler- wort or pellitory of 


ASTE ras [acigtac, Gr. 22 ſtone that ſhines like a ſtar. It 
is generally called —— Car's-Exe. | 
A5TE'rICUM [in botany] the herb pellitory of the wall. 
AsTE*rION [arg, Or.] the herb crow-parſnip. 
A'STER 15K [ afterique, Fr. afteriſce, It. and Sp. afteri/crs, Lat. ot 
arif, of «5g, Gr. a ſtar] a little mark in a book, or writing in 
form of a ſtar () ſer over any word or ſentence to ſheu the want of 
ſomething ; or that ſomething is more eſpecially to be taken notice of, 
1 ts 4 ny 
'STERISM [ afteriſme, Fr. ſows, arig:opde, of a. Gr. 1 
ſtar] 1. A 1 — or lake 44 ſtars, yup on globes is 
commonly repreſented icular figure of a living creature, 
Sc. in order to the — eaſily itaguihin of their places, as aries 
the ram, taurus the bull, and the reſt of the figns of the zodiac: 
alſo nia major, and urſa minor, the two bears. 2. An aſteriik or 
mark. This is very improper. Dwell particularly on paſtages with 
an afteri/m *. Dryden. a f 
Asrz'uirzs [acnęrras, Gr.] a precious ſtone, 2 kind of opal, which 
ſparkles with beams like a ſtar. 3 4+ 
Asrr'ax wy and fern] a ſea-term for the hinder part of the ſkip, 


towards the ſtern. Op to a- head, or towards the pro ß. 
To As rr'ar [a word uſed by ym for fart, or flartle] to fright, 
to terrify. No danger there the ſhepherd can affert. 


A*sryma [aftbme, Fr. a/ma, It. ama, Lat. of de, of & or 
«xp, to breathe, or blow] a frequent breathing, but, with us, of the 
morbid kind; whereas the Greeks uſed it for a ſhortneſs of breath in 


general, as Homer ſays of Ajax, in the battle of the ſhi;s : 


| Aus F apyakuw x7) ade 
Difficulty in ing breath, together with a rattling ſound and 2 
* ſhortneſs of breath, a wheezing Phthific. 
TiMa"TICaL, or AsThMa'Tic [afthmatigue, Fr. aſmatice, It. 
aſtbmaticus, Lat. dh, Gr.] pertaining to or troubled with an 
aſthma ; purſy. | 

A'sT1, a city of Piedmont in Italy, ſituated upon the river Pararo, 
about thirty miles caſt of Turin, in Lat. 44 40 N. Long. 8 15 E. 

To As ri rur ATE [aftipulatus, Lat.) to contract or bargain with, to 
aſſent, to agree to, to accord. 

Asrirura'Tiox, a contract, &c. mutual conſent or agreement be- 
tween ſeveral parties. a 

AsTo'v1ep (part. paſſive] uſed in our bible for aſtoniſhed. 

To Asro'xisu [attono, Lat. etonner, eftenner, O. F by to cauſe ar 
extraordivary ſurpriſe and admiration, to confound with ary ſudden 


" AsTo'niSHINGNESS [from a/toni] of a nature or quiiitz to ſur- 


Asro'xisMNIEN T [effonnement, O. Fr.] extreme ſurprize, amag o- 
ment, from fear or wonder. : ; | 

As ro“ aA, a city of the province of Leon in Spain, ſitu ated on the 
river Inerto, about thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Leon, in Lat. 42? 20 N. 
Long. 6 20 W. 25 

As rous ſin commerce] 2 term in the Eaſt Indie: for what in Eug· 
land we call diſcount. : 

A'sSTRACAN, a city of Afiatic Ruſſia, and capital of a kingdom © 


. WS” * br 
the ſame name. It is ſituated on the eaſlern Yore vo he rwe! Wei. * 
a 


Contracting; oppoted to laxative. 


481 


89 2 — 1 ” 
Sor 8e miles next of the Catpian Sea, n Lat. 47? N. Ang 


'F . 


To Aron Ceftonn, r, Fr. ] to aſtoniſh, to amaze. Allien. This 
word ie now fomcwhat obtoldte- 


Arx. P. [i, an abbreviation) ſignifies affrommiæ profeſſor, pro- 


: p i 4 _ Ta a and Fraduit] with onc's legs acroſ- any thing. 
> OTRAND . 1 
_— ke * b : A daughter of Jupiter, and Themis, the goddeſs of 
juſtice, who came trom heaven to duell upon the earth; but the im. 
pictics and injuſtice of that age, forced her to return to heaven, and 
become the ſign \ irgo or Others u ill have it, Libra} ſo juſtice Bed 
to heaven. 1 ki> goddeſs was painted by the ancients in a crimſon 
mantle trimmed with ſilver, a pair of ſcales in one hand, and a fword 
in the other. : 
_ Fu AAL Lach the ankle, or ankle bone, with architects] 
a member or round moulding like a ring or bracelet, ſerving as an or- 
nament on the tops and at the bottoms of columns, or a ring that in- 
circles the baſes, cornices or architraves of pillars, according to the 
leveral orders; the French call it Talon, and the Italians, [ondino. 
Ihe aſtragal is uſed to ſeperate the faſcia of the architrave ; in which 
caſe it is wrought in chaplets or beads and berries. It is alſo uſed 
path abore and below the lifts, adjoining immediately to the ſquare or 
dic of the pedeſtal. | 5 
A5TraGcar [in gunnery] the cornice ring of a piece of ord- 
nance. 
A5Tza"catvs [with anatomiſts] the ankle-bone. Lat. 
Asnradalus [im botany] praſe earth nut. Lat. 
22 vs Sylwvaticus [ia botany] wood - peas or heath-peas. 
2. | 


A'sTrar [of afrum, Lat. a ftar] belonging to the ſtars, ſtarry. 


Some afra forms I mult invoke. Dryden. 
AsTRAL tar. See Solar Year. 5 ; 
A:T&a'L1514 [with miners] a term uſed of that ore of gold, which 
as.yet lies in its firſt ſtate and condition. 
AsTraPlas [acgarx, Gr. lightening] 2 precious ſtone, whoſe luſtre 
reſembles flaſhes of lightening. 
 AsTra'rius bare; {old rec.] is where the anceſtor by Conveyance 
hath ſet his heir apparent and his family in a houſe in his life-time. 
A«T8a'y [of a and fray] out of the right way, a-wandering. 


To go AsT KAY [aftraviare, It.] 1. To ramble or wander out of 


the way. 2. 'T * ill To a nk 

To A+-Tri'cr [of frings] To con y applications : d to 
relax. Cons is mn commonly uſed. I he folid parts were to 
be relaxed or aſtricted. Arbuthnot. | | 

Asratcriox [ aftrifis, from aftringo, Lat. to bind to] the act or 
quality of contracting or conſtringing a ching by applications. 1 — 
tien is found in things of a harſh taſte. Bacon. Aftrifion of the belly. 
Arbathnet. a R binding quality 

A-Ter'ctive [of rid] having a binding 7 

ASTRICTO'RIA ri hte} medicines are aſtringent or 
binding quality. Lat. | | 

Asirrctrory [aftriforivs, Lat.] binding, apt to bind. | 

Asp, or A-TRA'DDLE {pepir>e, Sax. of @ and ſfride, Eng.] 
| aſtradcle, one leg on one ſide of a horſe, and the other on the other, 
with the legs open. 3 

| e [afriger, Lat.] bearing or carrying ſtars, adorned 
with ſtars. | 3 

rnit r, or ATRINI'LTHET [Sax. law term] a forſciture 
of double the dan.age. 

To A5T&1'x%t (fring, Lat.] to bind to, to tye to, to knit or tye 
hard, to preſ3 by contraction. Contraction, by conſequence, aftringeth 
the moiſture of the brain. a 1 | 

AsTRI'xXGttcy [from aftringe] the power of contracting; oppoſed 
to the power of # aw 5 aftrirgency, oil of vitriol will keep 
freſh water long from putrifying. Bacon. | i 

AsTRI'SGrxT [Fr. 2 It. of affringens, Lat.] binding, 


ASTRINGE'xTS5 [| aftringertia, Lat.] thoſe medicines which by the 
2 and figure of their ſmall parts, force and bind together the 
purts of the body. | | 
3 a precious lone reſembling the eye of a fiſh, taken 
by ſome to be the aſterias. | | 

AsSTRO'B0LISM [are fiNows;s of argu, a ſtar, and Faw, to caſt] 
the act of blaiting or planet ſtriking. | 

ASTRO GRAPHY hom *rew, a ſtar, and ygx7w, to deſcribe] the 
ſcience of deſcribing the ſtars. | | 

A5STROITES [Lar. acgegrrte, of arge, Gr. a ſtar] a 
a kind of tecolite; alſo the ſtar ſtone, ſo named, 
with little blackiſh ſtars on all ſides. It is controverted among na- 
turaliſts, whether they are parts of a petrified marine animal, or, as is 
more probable, a ſpecies of corals bruiſed in the earth; the coral; 
forming theſe ſtars are ſometimes round, ſometimes angular, and 

their columns are ſometimes ſeparated, and ſometimes the ſtriæ run 
into one another. See Plate I. Fig. 10, 11. 
AsTRoOLa'Bt [Fr. aftrelab:o, It. and Sp. aftrolabinm, Lat. of arge - 
Ne, of drng, a flar, and Aan, Gr. to take] a mathematical in- 
ſtrument. chiefly uſed by navigators, to take the height of the pole, 
ſun, or ſtars at ſea. The aſtrolabe is now rarely ale, becauſe the 
motion of the ſhip renders it impoſlible to keep it in a perpendicular 
direction. and conſequently the altitude obtained from it cannot be 
depended upon; but this defet᷑t is now happily ſupplied by that uſeful 
Inſtrument, contrived by the learned J. Hadley, Fa; called Hadley's 
9 AsRTOLABE, is alſo a ſtereographic projection of the ſphere, either 
on the plane of the equinactial, the eye being ſuppoſed to be placed in 
the pole of the world, or on the plane of the meridian, when the eye 
ie ſuppoſed in the point of interſection of the equinoctial and ho- 
rizon. 

AsTRO010'GE [in botany] the herb birthwort or hartwort. | 

AsTRO'LOGER [aftrolzgue. Fr. aſtrologo, It. and Sp. aftrologus, Lat. 
of zreoroyE-. of ares, a ftar, and ayS-, of a:yw, to ſay] 1. One that 
* aſtrology, or one who, ſuppoſing the influences of the flars 
to have caſuil power, pretends to tell fortunes or future events, depend- 


precious ſtone, 
uſe it is ſet off 


aſcenſion, amplitude and declination of the fun. 


a 


a formerly they were wholiy uſed in 


A8 


ing on heir influences. 2. Anciently one who underſtocd or explained 
the motions of the planets, without including predict:ons. A worth 
eftrel;ger, by the help of perſpective glaſſes, hath found in the ſtar: 
many things unknown to the «ncaents. Ratergh. 
ASTROLO'Giax [aftrology] an aſtrologer. The twelve houſes of 
heaven, in the form which affrilcgians ute. Can Aen. 
AsTRroLo'cic, or ASTROLO'GICAL [aftrologique, Fr. oftrolegico, It. 


and Sp. aftrelogicus, Lat. of as arg, a ſtar, and aye 
Gr. beech) pertaining to aſtrology, profeſſing aſtrulog 5 
AsTRrO1.0GICALLY, by in an aſtrologic manner. 


To AsSTROLOGT'ZE [a5q4A%yia, Or.] 1. Toproteis or practiſe aftrc.. 
logy. 2. To | uy or f̃oretel future events from the mctiu.. 
and afpeQs of the planets. ; 

AsTro'LOGY [afirelagie, Fr. af roligia, It. Sp. Port. and I at. c+ 
cg, Of arg, 2 fiar, and ay, Gr. ſpeech] an art that teachie 
or pretends to judge of, the infiuences or effects of the tars, and tc. 
foretel future events from the motions and aſpects of the planers, Ce 
one to another. Both the art and its profeſſors are now generally ex- 
ploded, as ridiculous and without any foundation ; tho much cuki. 
vated among the Arabians, and perhaps ſpread with their conqveſts 


into Europe. 
Natural AsTROLOGY, is the art of predicting natural effefts from 
the ſtars or heavenly bodies, as weather, winds, floods, carth- 


quakes, thunder, &c. 


ASTROLOGY is deſcribed in painting and ſculpture, as a woman 


crowned with ſtars, having on a rich veſtment embroidered with the 
ſame, a ſun upon 


her breaſt, in her right hand a ſcepter, and i 
left a czleſtial globe; © dar fonran angie. «ans 
AsTRO'NOMER [aftronome, Fr. aſtronomo, It. and Sp. aftrancor:;, 
Lat. of ag., of argen, a ftar, aud pd, Gr. a law or rule] 2 
perſon ſkilled in the ſcience of aſtronomy, he that ſtudies the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, and the rules by which they are governed. 
ASTRONO'41C, Or ASTRONO MICAL [affronomigue, Fr. aſtrono wic. 
* and Sp. «ſtronomicus. Lat. of argueurd,, Gr.] pertaining to 
nomy. 
3 Calendar, an inſtrument that conſiſts of a board, 
on which is paſted an engraven and printed paper, with a braſs ſlider, 
which carries a hair, —— the meridian altitude, right 


ASTRONOMICAL Houſes, are ſuch as are reckoned from the noon or 
mid-day, to the noon or mid-night of another. 3 
ASTRONOMICAL Place of a Star or Planet, is the longitude of the 
ſtar, or place in the ecliptic, reckoned from the beginrung of arirs, 
according to the natural order of the tizns, or in conſequentia. 
ASTRONOMICAL Quadrant, a mathematical inſtrument curiouſly 
framed, having the degrees divided exatily by means of a fkrew cn 
the edge of the limb, and fit. d with teleſcopes, c. for taking ob- 
ſcrvations of the ſun, mcon and ſtars. Sce Plate IV. Fig. 24. = 
ASTRONOMICAL Tar. Sce Year. 


ASTROXOMICALLY [afiroxeomicas| by aſtronomy, in an afronoms- 


cal manner 


AsTRONO uc Als, 7. e. aſtronomical numbers, ſexageſimal fractions, 


aſtronomical 

AsTro'xomy [aftronomie, Fr. afironomia, Tt: Sp. Port. and Lat. 
agg, Gr. ] a mixed mathematical ſcience, 1 treats concern - 

ing the heavenly bodies or ſtars; ſheu ing their magnitudes, order, and 

of chem; meaſuring and ſhewing their motions, the time 

and quantities of eclipſes, &c. In a more extendcd ſenſe it is unde:- 

ſtood to ye a the doctrine of: the ſyſtem of the world, 

or of the univeric and primary laws of nature ; but this ſeems 

* a branch of In. Gan the mathematics. 

STRONOMY, Was painted by the ancients-like a goddeſs, with a ſil- 

ver creſcent on her torehcad, clothed in an azure — and 2 

watchet-icarf, ipangled with golden ftars. She has been likewiſe paint- 

cd in the ſame manner as ogy, (fee above) only with a table of 

aſtronomical figures in her left hand, inſtead of a celeſtial globe. 


an 
of aftrono — Her 
to ſee the ſtars in; her eyes and thoughts alway 
7 intent upon cœleſtial bodies ; the aftralabe ang — 
AsTRoP-WELLs, in Northamptonſhire, ſprings of medicinal TEXE 
recommended eighty years the phykcians, Willis 1 | 
ar ON cure of ce furry, ans 2 1 3 
sTRO'sCopy [of ace, a ſtar, and oxoxrw, Gr. to view} che ob- 
ſervation of the ttars, or the theory of the planets, poſitions of the 


** &c. | 

STRO-THEOLOGY [of arge, Gr. or afirum, Lat. a ſtar, and ge- 

ace, Gr. or 7 ia, Lat. divinity] a — of — — 
conſideration of the heavenly bo- 


_ IP of God from the 

A*'sTRUM [of ago, Gr. a ſtar cllati o 

yu r. a ſtar] a conſtellation or ſign compoſed of 
1 [in old rec.] was uſed ſor an houſe, habication, or place | 


AsTu'sco, Sp. anambling nag, a Spaniſh gennet. 
n of Spain, lying along the bay of 
y. W cia on the weſt, and Biſcay on the caſt. i | 
title of prince to the eldeſt ſon of Spain. So Gs 


ASTY'Lis [ar, Gr. in botany] a kind of lettuce that a 


. | 

Asvu"xper [of apunvpan, Sax. ſondcr, Dan. affonder, Su. ſuuder, 
Ger. ſingle] in two parts, ſingly, b 

AsSY'LUM [ Lat. n, i gh priv. evan, Gr. ſpoil] A place ol 
refuge, built by Romulus, in the ſacred grove, to which place, if 
2 guilty of a crime made his eſcape, he was fate, and 
could not be taken from thence ; a ſanctuary. The Jews had their 
cities of refuge, and the popiſh countries ſtill have them, their churches 
being ſanctuaries; and alſo king's palaces have been the protection ot 
ſuch as fled to them. So ſacred was the church to ſome, that it had 
the right of an alum or ſanctuary. Ai fe. 


; 2 


AsY way 'iical 


Arc 


As vun ticATL, or AsYuBo'tic {of a οε , of 4 priv. and 
| r g. of ovufanxmw, to contribute] 
AsvYmBo'Lus [Lat. a7vafend-, Gr.] one that goes ſhot-free with- 


paying ing. 

AsY'MMETRAL [of 838 Gr.] the ſame as incommenſurable: 
thus quantities are ſaid to be aſy mmetral, when there is no common 
meaſure between them. 

Asv'uugra v [of @ priv. and ovpprrpia, of ov, with, and pilges, 
Gr. meaſure] 1. A want of, or contrariety to ſymmetry or proportion, 
dif on. The a/jmmetries of the brain, and deformities of the 
face may be rectiſied. Grew. 2. In the mathematics it is ſometimes ap- 
plied to incommenſurableneſs, that is, when between two quantities 
there is no common meaſure. 

AsY'MPHONY [aovufwna, of a a priv. and ovppma, Gr. harmony] 
a diſorder, a diſagreement in deſcant. = 

Asv'urrorks, [of 2 — cu, with, 77 Til, to — 9 — 9 
Gr. 9. 4. that do not fall together properly] in geometry areſtreig 

—. which continually draw nearer to the curve, to which they are 
faid to be aſymptotes ; but if they and their curves were continued 
infinitely, would never meet. There are ſeveral ſorts of theſe, as the 
curve of the conchoid or ciffoid are the aſymptotes in conic ſections. 
AsYwmTo'Tic, or ASYuPTo'TICAL [in mathematics] pertaining to 
an aſymptote ; two curves are ſaid to be aſymptotical, when they con- 
tinually approach to one another, but if infinitely continued, can 


AsY/xvtToN [derte of a priv. and ow%w, to bind together, 
Gr.] a grammatical figure, implying a deficiency or a want of con- 
junctions in a ſentence, or a figure in which comma's are put inſtead 
of conjuctions; as, went, vidi, vici, where the conjuction er (and) 

is left out, and is uſed by the beſt orators and poets, in caſes where 
ſome im ty of paſtan, or rapidity of mation, or great emphaſis 
is deſcribed. A figure oppoſed to polyſundeton, where there is a re- 
dundency of conjunctions. of 

As v'srArox [aovraler, Gr. of à priv. and owirnzs, to conſiſt] re- 
2 contradictory, Ee. ? 
 AsvsTaTow [with logicians] a trifling inconſiſtent ſtory that does 
not hang together, but contradicts itſelf. 

Ar, 4&4: [zr, Sax. at, in Dan. and Su. is fgmum infinitivi, as our 
to, at, Goth.) 1. At, before any , denotes the nearneſs of that 
place; as, at ſea, at land. 2. At, before a word that ſignifies time, 
denotes the coexiſtence of the time with the event; the word time is 
ſometimes underſtood or included in the adjective. We thought it ar 
the firit a fign of cold aſſection. Hooker. But the word time is molt 
commonly mentioned. At the ſame time that the ftorm beat. Addiſon. 
3. At, before a cauſal word, ſignifies almoſt the ſame as 4virh. 


Much at the fight was Adam in his heart 
* Diſmay'd. Milton 
At, bcfore a fu 


perlative, denotes in the flate ; as, at moſt, in the 
is ſeldom uſcd 


ticular condition of that thing; as, at in a ſtate of peace; at war, 
in a ſtate of war. Hence walk d the fiend in ſpacious field. 


Milton. 7. At, before a ſubilantive, ſometimes employment 
or attention. The creature's at his dirty work again. Pope. 8. At, 
— — nr Ren, and Jann Ganlet 

ded with; as, a man at arms. Shakeſpeare. 7 


rais d at thy huſband's coſt. Dryden. 12. At, ſometimes nearly the 
{ame as in, denoting poſition; as, to e at the head of the rebels. 
13. At, ſometimes points out the „like pen or on. 


At this he turn d, and as the bull drew near, 
Shun d, Ec. Dryden. Ke 
14. At, ſometunes ſeems to ſignify in the power of, or obedience to. 
Art leaſt at my command, and moſt my foe. Dryden. 15. At, fome- 
times notes the relation of a man to ſome action. To make pleaſure 
the vehicle of truth, is a doctor ar it in good earneſt. Collier. 
This is ſomewhat ludicrous. 16. At, ſometimes ſignifies 
of an action. At once comes tumbling down. Dryden. 17. At, like 
the French chez, denotes ſometimes relation to, or dependance upon. 


The worſt authors might endeavour to pleaſe us, and in that endeavour 
| deſerve ſomething at our hands. Pope. 18. At all, in any degree or 


wy „ Pope. 
Ar, in the proper names of places has the ſame fignification as 
with the Latins ; as, at-4//, ſuch a place near or on a hill; 2 ow 
— and ſirnames of perſons are frequently taken from 
places. 
A'TABAL, a kind of tabor uſed among the Moors : probably a 
word of Mooriſh extraction. Cy 
| Children ſhall beat our atabals and drums. Dryden 
 ATaraxi'a, or ATara'xy [aTagatia, of = pr 
| Perturbation, Gr.] a ſloical term, uſed to ſignity that calmneis and 
tranquility, and that firmneſs of judgment, which ſets us free from an 
ap__ or — — mind *. ſceptics affected an indit- 
erent cquipo us n „ as ly means to their ataraxi 
* m = — te diſturbances. Glazville. wg 
TAXIA [artatia, of a priv. and vate, Gr. order irregularity, 
want of order. — mu : 2 
Araxia [with | >-- mn | the confounding of critical days. 
To ATcuit've [achever, Fr. to finiſh] in 2 of ſome notable 
performance or enterprize, ſignifices to perform, to execute, to com- 


be written achieve. 


See Acritg've. 
TCHIEVE MENT 


[achevement. Fr. a finiſhing] a noble exploit, 


nce 
or bring about. This word and its derivatives according to ana- 
g bags, toulf called by the T 


a notable performance. 
[in heraldry] which is corruptly called hatch- 
an, gentleman, &c. duly mar- 
helmet, wreath and creſt, with mantles and 


ATCHIEVEMENT 
ment, is the coat of arms of a 
Malled with ſupporters, 


the manner 


Profaneneſs and atheifticaineſs. 


iv. and e 5 


ATH 


hoods. Such as are hung out on the fronts of houſes, after the dcati 
of noble perſons. | | . 

ay” preterite of eat. See To EAT. His ſteed the graſſy forage 
ate, ſer. 

Art eng [atechnia, Lat. of dr, of a priv. without, and 7:51, 
art Gr.) ignorance, unſkilfulneſs, inartiſicialneſs. ca 
. Car [of ae con, Sax. to fling or throw] a weapon, a ſort of 

art. 


ATERA'MNES, a weed in fat ground, that grows among beans 2:4 
_ them. of 

T Gaze epean, Sax. to look u a gazing, 2 ſturing, or 
a-looking * 5 1 , 

ATHA MADULET, . miniſter of the Perſian empire, as the 
grand vizier is of the Turkiſh empire. 

ATraxas!a [Lat. ava, of a priv. without, and $arar$-, Gr, 
= immortality, the epithet of certain boated antidotes, ſo called. 

Tuns. 

ATHAXA'SIAN, adj. what relates to Athanaſius, from Athanaſius, a 
biſhop of Alexandria, and firenuous defender of the [re ce 
Homoũſion, or conſubſtantial doQrine, f. c. that the ſubſtance, or e- 
ſence of the Son and Spirit was (as in human gener itiont) che fame in 
K1xD, or rather sys. with that of God the Father. ena. de 
Synodis Arimin. p. 928, Cc. Baſil, Ep. 300. A doctrine which has 
greatly ſpread ſince the 4th century in the Chrittian world, but which 
in s of time was by the ſchoolmen and Lateran wunci] x- 
CHANGED for another, vi. that the ſubſtance of the three perſon; is 


not ſpecifically but numerically the fame. A doctrine, ſay s tlie l-arncd 


Cudworth, which ſeemeth not to have been owned by an) public 
authority in the Chriſtian church, fave that of the Latecan courcil 
only: no ſuch thing was ever entertained by the Nicene facher, p. 
604. and which indeed is the very doctrine of Sabellius, revive! in. 
der another name. Sce Homoustax, Nicexe-couxcit, and 5 
BELLIANISM. | 


ATHana's1aN-CREED, a creed which goes by the name of n 


_ naſius ; but which [creed] biſhop Burnet very juſtly obſerves, that. 


Das it was none of fi, ſo it was never eſtabliſſed by any gc 
council.” Burnet's Expoſition of the thirty nine Articles. p. 107. And 
the learned Dupin ftill more ſtrongly ſays. Now all the avid agree., 
that it was none of his; but ſome * el that lived a long time atter 
him.” He adds, that father Queſnel conjectures, very probably, thut 
it was the work of Vigilius Tapſenſis, ſo famed for his forging man, 
books under the names of the fathers, and particularly under th: 
name of St. Athanaſius; but be that as it will, "tis certainly, fa;s 
he, the work of a Latin author, which has ſince been tranſlated int 
Greek, which is the reaſon why the Greek copies differ among them 
ſelves. Dupin's Eccleſ. Hift. Tome 2d. p. 4 and 35. 

ATHANA'SLANS, they who are of the ſame opinion about the Coc- 
trine of the trinity with Athanaſius ; tho', as I before obſerved, under 
covert of his name, many a Sabellian notion has been advanced, 
which Athanaſius diſowns, and indeed eppſes in his moſt auchentic 
and genuine writings. 

Aru“ xai [a9Jararu, Gr. immortal] a body of perſian cavalry, 
confiſting of 10,000 men, always complcat, becauſe when one of them 
died, another was immediately put in his place. 

ATH#aNna'Tos [a dar-] the herb roſe campion. 

A'Trraxor [of al, Arab. the, and /arncr, Arab. the / beirg ab- 
ſorbed, an oven] a large digeſting furnace, built with a tower, and io 
contrived as to keep a conſtant heat for near a month, Oc. or che 
heat may be either encreaſed or ſlackened at pleaſure, by opening or 
ſhutting ſome apertures made on purpoſe with ſhelves over them, called 

giſters. | 
"ou ER [with aſtrologers] a term uſed of the moon, when it i; 
in the ſame degree and minute with the fun. 
Aru [of arhe, or orhe, Sax. an oath] a privilege of adminiſter- 
ing an cath in ſome caſes of right and property. 

Arurt'su, [atheiſme, Fr. ateiſmo, It. and Spa. athei/mus, Lat. of 
z priv. without, and ©:S-, Gr. God.] the opinions and ptacticc ot 
thoſe who deny the being of a God, the diſbelief of a deity. It i; 


only of two ſyllables in poetry. 


A'rurisr . [athee, Fr. ateif/a, It. and Spa. at/exs, Lat. of 
b of @ priv. without, and O.., Gr. God] one who denies the 
being, and diſbelieves the exiſlence of God, or a providence, and 
who has no religion, true or falſe. | 
A'THE15T, adj. denying or diſtelicving a God, atheiſtical, The 
atheiſt crew. Milton. 1 DDS NS: 

Arurtisric, or A'TyetsTICAL [ateiſtico, Tt. and Sp.] of or per- 
taining to an atheiſt, given to atheiſm, impious. 

ATnErSTICALLY fof atheiftical] in an atheiſtical manner... 

 ATuer'sTiCaLNEss [of ——_— quality of being atheiſtical. 
ammoy2na. | 

A'rnEL, A'TwELixG, Abl, or Z'THEL [atheling, Sox. Sce Ab. 
LING, of abel, Ger. noble. a title which in the Saxon times was uiu:!!' 
given to the king's eldeſt ſon, as that of prince of Wales is in © 
time. So Zthelred is noble for counſel; /Ethclard, a noble gen 
Ethelbert. emincntly noble; /Ethelward, a noble prote dor. Crb 7 

ATrexaTo'rrum, [with chymiſts] a thick glaſs cover facd to 4 
cucurbit in ſome ſublimations. Lat. 

ATHENA'a. See PANATHEXN XA. | wo 

A'TaEnN&UM [a9man, Gr. of ad, Minerva] a place in When, 
in Greece, conſecrated to Minerva the goddefs of w iſdom, wire !!: 
Greek uſed to make an offering of their works; where allet 
rhetoricians declaimed, and the poets rehearſed their verſes. 

Arnx'xiax, of or pertaining to the city of Athens, in Gree , 
alſo curious after novelties. 

ATHE'NREE, a town of Ireland. in the county of Galway and no. 
vince of Connaught, ſituated about ten miles cattward of che © 
Galway. Lat. 53* 14” N. Long. 8 5 W. 3 

A'THExs, a city of Greece, and capital of the province of LIV, 
s Setines. It is ſituated in a large Hain meat es 
river Iliflus, about forty miles eaſt of the iſthmus of Corinth Lot. 
38® N. Long. 2415 E. and is ſtill four miles in circu:nt.) ence. 

ATuz'ovs [a., Gr. of à priv. and 3:5, Go.) | athuiftical, 84 
leſs. The hypocrite or atheous pricft. Au. 3 

ATuE'Roma [a9n;upa, of aSnga, Gr. Pulte or Pap. 146, 4 
ſwelling contained in a membrancous Coat, procecuiig „ 
: Ki 


ATM 


in wogh humour, like ſodden barley, or milk curde. 

Wusste [of atherona} —_— the 3 of an athe- 
roma. Feclins the matter I thought atheromatons. 1jeman. 

Aru ro on the Stour, a — in Warwickſhire, ſituated on the 
Stour 103 miles from London. Here was formerly 3 monaſtery of 
mendicant friars. ; | 

Arutest [of a ard bi] 2-dry, in want of drink. 

Arur tre [ athirtr, ur, Lat of 4 iron, Gr.] pertaining to the 
art of wreſtling ; alio champion. like. luſty, ſtrong of body, vigorous. 
Athletic foundnefs and vigour of conilitution. Athletic brutes whom 
undelerved!; we call heroes. Dryden. 

A a diftrict of Perthſhire in Scotland, whence the ancient 
and noble fuuily of Murray takes the title of Duke. 

Actin, 4 mountain of Macedon, in Greece, called by the na- 
tives Agios Oros, and by the Italians Monte Santo. 

AunvakT, rep. {a and Lwart.] See ThwarTt. 1. Acrols, 
tranſecrſcly, as, a bridge athwart the Thames. 2. T hrough. 

Now, athart the tertors that thy vow. Addiſon. 

AtivwarT, adv. 1. In a croſs, vexatious, and perplexing manner. 


All athwart there came 
A poſt from Wales, loaden with heavy news. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Wrongly. | | | 
The baby beats the nurſe, and quite athwarr  _ 
Goes all decorum. Shak-ſpeare. 
Any, a town of Ireland, in the county of Kildare, and ince 
of Leinſter, fituated on the river Barrow, about ten miles fouth of 
Kildare. Lat. 53* N. Long. 7% 5 W. 
ATuvyni'a [adehia, of a priv. and $:pS, Gr. the mind] dejec- 
tion or trouble of mind. ſadneſs, deſpondency, deſpair. 
Atuymia [with phyſicians] a dejection or low neſs of mind, or 
ſpirits. Lat. 


Aria [amz, Gr.] a writ of 22 whether a perſon be com- 


mitted to priſon on juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion. . 

ATiGxv, a ſmall town of Champaign in France, ſituated on the 
river Aiſne, about twenty miles ſouth of Rheims. Lat 499 25 N. 
Long. 4* 40 E. | i 

A'T1L1a {old records] utenſils, or country implements. 

ATi'tT {of @ and 7:7] 1. With the action of a tilter, or of one 
who makes a paſs at another; as, to run atilt at one. 2. In the po- 
fition of a veſlel tilted behind, to make the liquor run. 3. Figu- 
ratively, in the manner of a barrel atiit. Such a man is always a- 
tilt, his favours come hard!y from him. Spe&ater. | 
Arts, Lat. [of Atina in Italy] a kind of lofty elm-tree. 

ATr:o'ts, Lat. a precious ſtone found in Judea and Perſia, that 
ſhines like ſilver. | 

ATtLaxTE'ax, of or pertaining to Atlas. | | 

Artis [with architects] certain images of men bearing up 
Pillars, or ſupporting the pile of building. —— * 

ATLta'xT1c Occar, the occan or great ſea lying berween Europe 


and Africa on the welt, and America on the eaſt, and divides the two 


former from the latter. It is generally 3000 miles wide. 

ATLazT1c Sifers [in aſtronomy] the ftars and conſtellation called 
the fletades by the Greeks, vergiliæ, or ſeven ſtars, by the Latins. 
Milton. 

1 the bow daughters of Atlas, whoſe names were 
aja, Electra, Tay geta, A » Merope, Halcyone, and Cæleno, 
all which are ſaid 4 have had children by — princes, or the 
s themſelves. Their ſons were the firſt anceſtors of ſeveral na- 
tions, and builders of many cities. The Atlantides were in great re- 
putation for wiſdom and juſtice, and therefore were adored as god- 
defies, and fixed in the conſtellation of the ſeven ſtars, and called 
Pleiades. 

ATia'xT1s, an iſland ſpoken of by Plato and other writers, with 
extraordinary circumſtances, which the controverſy among the mo- 

derns concerning it, has rendered famous. 

A'TLAas [aT>xz;, of à redund. and Tyax, Gr. to carry, in anato- 
my] the firſt vertebra of the neck, waich ＋ the head. 

ATLas, 1. A collection of maps, ſo called probably from a pic- 
ture of Atlas ſupporting the heavens prefixed thereto. 2. A large 
| ſquare folio; ſo called * thoſe folios, which containing maps, were 

made large and ſquare. See ATLASSEs. > | 
Arras [in geography] the name of a ridge of mountains, run- 
ning from eatt to weit, through the north of B. whence the At- 
lantic Ocean took its name. | | 

Arra'ssESs {in architecture] figures or half figures of men uſed, in- 
ſtead of columns or pilaſters, to ſupport any member of architecture, 
az a balcony, Sc. | 


ATLassts, is alſo the name of a rich kind of womens filk or ſtuff, 


| mn atlaſſes w 7 gold and filver, or without. Spectator. 
"TMOSPHERE arc a, of arne, à vapour. and oPavga, Gr. 
a ſphere] that region or | round = the earth, into which ex- 
halations and vapours are raiſed either by reflection from the ſun's 
heat, or by being forced up by ſubterraneous fire ; or, as others de- 
fine it, to be an appendage of our earth, conſiſting of a thin, fluid, 
elaſtic ſubſtance called air, ſurrounding the terraqueous globe, to a 
— height. It is generally — to be forty-five miles 

An. , 

By atmoſphere is generally underſtood the whole maſs of ambient 
air. But more accurate writers refrain atmoſphere to that part of the 
air next the earth, which receives vapours and I and is 
GC 2 a 2 of the ſun's light. 

e higher ſpaces, although perhaps not wholly without air, a: 
ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed by a — 8 æther, and are ng 
ed the ethereal region. 

The „ inſinuates itſelf into all the vacuities of bodies, and 
ſo becomes the great ge moſt of the mutations here below, as 
generation, corruption, diſſolution. Ec. 

ATMOSPHERE of con;fient Bodies [according to Mr. Boyle] are ef- 
fuvia, or particles of matter which exhale or ſteam out from many, 
or probably all ſolid, firm and conſiſtent bodies; as glaſs, ſtones, and 
metals, which being rubbed againſt one another, ttrongly emit ſenſi- 
ble and often offenſive ſmells. 

ATmosPuE'RICAL, of or pertaining to the atmoſphere, 
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Aroci {of a priv. and rx, of rarrz, Gr. to bring forch] bar 
rennefs, a being without children. Lat. . 
Aro'ciuu, Lat. [ares-e, of a priv. or without, and rwxrs, Gr. 
to bring forth] any medicament that prevents conception or birth. 
Arou [atome, Fr. atomo, It. and Sp. atomas, Lat. of Sn of a 


iv. and Tew, Gr. to cut or divide] 1. * or particle of mat- 
we minute or ſmall, as to be phyſically indiviſible. are {up- 


poſed to be, by the Epicureans, the firſt rudiments, or component 


parts of all bodies. 2. Applied to any thing extreamly ſmall. 

It is as eaſy to count atoms, as to reſolve the propoſitions — 

atrifprare, 

ATo'xtical [of atem] 1. Relating to atoms. 2. Contilting of 
atoms. 

Arouicat Phils/ephy, the doctrine of atoms, or the method of 
accounting for the origin and formation of all things, from the ſupp». 
ſition of atoms endued with gravity and motion, called alio the Epicu- 
rean or Carteſian philoſophy. ED 

A'towrsTs [from atem] ſuch as adhere to the principles of the 


 atomical philoſophy. 


Aro uv, a diminutive, faftitious or obſolete word for atom. 
Drawn with a team of little atomies. Shakeſpeare. 
To ArTo'xt, verb neat. [g. d. at one, i. e. to be friends again. 
This derivation is much con by the following paſlage] 1. Io 
be in concord, to agree, to accord. | 1 5 
Hle and Aufidius can no more atore. 
Than violenteſt contrariety. Shaleſprare. . 
2. To be as an equivalent for ſomething elſe. particularly applied to 
expiatory ſacriſices, with for before the thing for which ſomething 
clic is given. 
To AToxt, verb s. to 
to expiate, having if 
guilty love air life. Pope. 2 
— NEMENT, 1. Reconciliation or appeaſing of anger, agreement, 
Concord. 0 £ 
He ſeeks to make atonement En, 
| Between the duke of Glo ſter and your brothers. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Expiation, expiatory equivalent; with for. | 
 AToxtemexT Afoney or Money of ATONEMENTS» the half. ſhekel 
that was raiſed on every Jewiſh head, wherever the people was num 


ſe the divine anger, to anſwer for, 
the equivalent. Or each atone his 


bered, and which is called an offering te the Lord, to make atonemont 


for their ſouls. Exod. xxx. 12—15. By which (and indeed by every 
other) application of this word in the books of Moſes, it appears that 
neither the idea of equivalents, nor that of <icaricns punithment be- 
longs to the proper body of this term, ¶ atonement.] In plain terms, 
it refers to the — or ble/ng of divine reconciliation itieif, whate- 
ver be the ay, inſtrument, or means by which God thinks fit it mall 
be procured or adminiſtred. And in this particular caſe, the meaning 
of the law was, — Sykes well r that _ — _ [ur- 
Pega, Septuag. verſ.] was paid by ews, inion of their 
God and Kin —_— and he on des part engaged, © that 
> — 8 no plague amongſt them.” Sykes Eſſay on Sacrifices, 
309. | 
of . or A'Towy [ren. of a priv. or without, and rus, Gr. 
to ſtretch] a want of tone or tenſion, a looſening of the fibres and 
finews ; a failing or decay of ftrength, infirmity, weakneſs, faintneis. 
ATo'y [of @ and top] on, or at the top. | 
ATRABILA'RIAN, or ATRABILA'R1IOUS [atra Gilts, Lat. black cho- 
ler] melancholic, full of black choler. atrabilarian conſtituticn 
or a black, viſcous, pitchy conſiſtence of the fluids. Arbuthnot. 
From this black aduſt ſtate of the blood, they are atribalarious. 
Arbuthmr . 
ATRrABILA'RIOUsXEss [of atrabiliariors,) the ſtate of being affect- 
ed with the humour called atra bilis, repletion with — 
A“rxa Br'L1s, black or aduſt bile or choler, melancholy. Lat. 
Aran x ral, or ATRame'xTous [of atramentum, Lat. ink] 
inky, black like ink.. If we enquire in what part of vitriol this 
atramental and denigrating condition lodgeth, it will ſcem eſpecially 
to lie in the more 2 Brown. Black and atramentcus 
ſpots. Brown. | 
ATRaPHa'x1s [of al;afat, Gr. with botaniſts} the herb orrach or 
arrache. 
A'TzeTvus, Lat. [argale-, Gr. g. d. not perforated} one whoſe 
fundament or privy are not : . 5 | 
Aral, a town of the farther Abruzzo in the kingdom of Naples, 
fituated in Lat. 42 40 N. Long. 15 20 E. | 2 
_ A'trieLEx, Lat. [with botaniſts] orrach or golden herb. 
Arzirrzxx Lutifolia, Lat. [in botany} the herb gooſe- foot or ſv1s- 


ArTriPLEx Olida, or ATrieLex Fatida, Lat. ſin botany] ſtinking 
orrach, or notch-weed. 
A“rair y [atritas, Lat.] blackneſs. 


Aenne, Lat. [old records} a court before a houſe ; allo a 


ATxo'cious [atroce, Fr. and It. atrez, Sp. atrocis, Gen. of atrex, 
Lat.] highly wicked, horribly criminal, ly enormous ; as, an 


atrocious offence. 
ATzo'ciousLYy [of atrecioxs, Lat.] with great wickedneſs, in an 


ATro'crousxess [of atrocieus, and atrocite, Fr. atrecita It. of 
atrocitas, Lat.] heinouſneſs, the quality of being horribly criminal. 
The very horror and atrocity of the fatt. Wotton. Atrocity of their 
crimes. Claren den. | 


Arzoruvs [TOS of a priv. and vg, Gr. to nouriſh] one 


that receives no nouriſliment by his food. 


A'Trorur [atrophie, Fr. atrophia, Lat. arg., of a priv. with- 
out, and Tee@y, of rege, Gr. to nouriſh] a diſcaie, a kind of con- 
ſumption, when the body, or any particular member of it, is not nou- 
riſhed by food, but decays and waſtes away inſenſibly. Pining atro- 
thy. Milton. The perſon falleth into an atrophy. Arbuthnor. 

A'TroPos [arfere, i. e. unchangeable or incxorable, of 4 priv. 
or without, and 2, to turn] one of the three deſtinies, who, as 
the feign, cuts the of man's life _ 

o ATTa"cu [attacber, Fr. a law term, to bind er faſter} 1. To 
hold on. | So” 
an 
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Who am myſelf aach with wearineſs, 


To th' duliing of my ſpiritss Shakeſpeare. 

2. To ſeize to a France hath attach our merchants 
goods. Shakeſpeare. 3. To arreſt, or take by of a writ or 
precept; ſomerimes with ef, but now it is not uſed. Of capital trea- 
ton I attach you both. Shakeſpeare. 4. To win, to gain over, to 
charm, to enamour. 

And charming ſpmphonies attach the heart. Milton. 
5. To fix ; as, power or wealth attaches the multitude to the great and 
rich. 

To Arracu a Per/on to one [in a figurative ſenſe] to lay under ob- 
ligation, © or fix to one's intereſt by good offices, or other 
means, witn 70. 

ATTacu [attache, Fr.] tie, 3 — jon, reſpect, inclination. 

— — HS old law term] a diſtreſs taken upon 
the and chattels of any one ſued for eſtate or debt, by 
the legal attachers or bailiffs, as 922 to anſwer the action. 0 

ATTACHIAME'NTA de init co, a priv granted to 
officers of a foreſt, 233 Rr ban nad. 
fall, within that particular pr-cin& or liberty committed to their 


Arra'cnurxr [ attachement,Fr.] adherence, particular attention or 
regard to any perſon or thing, with to; as, attachment to the govern- 
ment, and # one's king and country. 

ATTACHMENT [in law] is different from an arreſt, an arreſt lyi 
on the body of a perſon; and it is different from a diſtreſs, hi 
ſcizes on lands, tenements, or goods ; whereas an attachment is ſome- 
times on both goods and body. 

Foreign ATTACKMExT [a law term] is the attaching og of a 
foreigner, found in ſome liberty or city, to ſatisfy ſome creditor of his 
within the ſame city, Sc. 


ATTACHMENT of the Foreſt, is one of the three courts held in the 


foreſt, it is the loweſt ; the next or middle ſwainmote ; the higheſt, the 

juſtice in eyre's ſear. | | 
ATTACHMENT of Privilege, is by virtue of a man's priv 
another to that court, to which he himſelf belongs, and in reſpect 
whereof he is obliged to anſwer ſome action. f 

To Arra'cc [ attaquer, Fr. attacare, It. atacar, Sp.] 1. To charge 


or encounter in — to ſet or fall upon as an enemy. 2. To im- 
pugn with ſ tire, confutation, cenſure, or in ſome manner; as, 


to attack one's reputation. | 
To Arracx in Flank [a military term] is, in a ſiege, to attack both 
fides of the baſtion. | | 
Arracx [attaque, Fr. attacce, It.] onſet, attempt, charge, encoun- 


ter with an enemy. 


TY On, as 
* by tes. 
Regular ATTacx, is an attack ing 
the rules of art, called alſo right 
To gain a Place by right ATTacx, is to pai 
attack and works, without a | 

Falſe Arracx, is an effort of the 
=== = 

; bei only to a diverſion to the . 

.. [of attack] he attacks. 

To Arrat'x, werb nent. [ atteindre, Fr. attineo, of ad, to, and teneo, 
Lat. to hold] 1. To get or obtain, to compaſs a thing; as, to attain 
nan end by means. 
now little uſed. The earl hoping to have ove 
king, but not artaining him in time, ſet down before Aton. Bacon. 

3. To reach, to equal. The firſt precedent is ſeldom attained by 
| Imitation. Bacon. 4. To come to, to enter upon. | 
Canaan he now attains. Milton. 


To ATTaiN, verb nent. 1. To come to a certain ſtate. Milk after 


twelve days attains to the higheſt degree of acidity. Arbuthnor. 2. 


To arrive at. Both ſenſes have 70. | 
Arraix [from the verb] the thing attained. A word not uſed at 
preſent ; as, terrene attains in Glanville. | I 
ATTai'xaBLE [from attain] that may be attained or procured. 
— ATTarxauLENEss [from attainable] quality of being attainable. 
It is uſed by Cheyne. | | | | 
ATTA1'XDER Latteindre, Fr.] 1. The act of attainting in law, convic- 


tion of any crime. It is a word uſed of one on whom judgment is 


paſſed for treaſon or felony ; for then his blood is ſaid to be attainted, 
7. e. corrupted, and if he were noble before, his ity arc hereby 
degraded and made baſe, nor can his children be his heirs. 
So ſmooth, he daub'd his vice with ſhew of virtue, 

He liv'd from all a:tainder of ſuſpect. Shakeſpeare. 
ATTAINDER by Appearance [in law] is either by battle, by confeſ- 


ſion, or by verdict. 


ATTAINDER by Battle, is when the Een by another ra- 
aan by jury, and is van- 


vs to try the truth by combat 
quiſhed. 
ATTA1NDER by Confeſſion, is either by pleadi ilty at the bar be- 
fore the judges, and not putting 1 upon * the jury ; or 
the coroner in ſanctuary, where, in ancient times, he was ob- 
liged to abjure the realm. 
ATTAiNDER by Verdict, is when the priſoner at the bar pleads not 
guilty to the indictment, and is pronounced guilty by the jury. 
ATTaixper by Proceſs, ATTAinver by Default, or ATTainvtr 


by Outlazwry, is when a n flies and does not a , after he 
has been five times called into the county court, is at laſt pro- 
nounced outlaw'd. 

Bill of ATTaixDe, a bill brought into the parliament for the at- 
tainting, condemning, and executing a perſon for high-treaſon, c. 


The ends in calling a parliament were to have the artainders of all of 
dis party reverſed, to attaint by parliament his enemies. Bacon. 

 ArTarnmenrT, 1. Act or power of obtaining. Things neceſſary 

the attainment of life. Hooker. 2. A thing attained or 


Our attainments are mean. Greny. 


Arrarur [from the verb] 1. Any thing troubleſome or injuri- 
dus, as illneſs or wearineſo. 


"his ſenſe is now out of uſe. 


to call 


2. To overtake or come up with. A ſenſe 
E — 


2. Taint. 


AT T 


Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 


Unto the weary and all-watched nignt ; 
But freſhly looks and overbears = 
With cheerful ſemblance. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Stain, ſpot. No man hath an attaint, but he carries fome ſlain 
of it. Shakejpeare. 
ATTA!'ST [in law} it is fo called, becauſe the party that obtains 
it endeavours thereby to ſtain or taint the credit of the jury with per. 


jury. A writ lyin pas jury who have given a falſe verdi 
any court of if the debt or amount io more than for- 
ty ſhillings penalty of which is, their meadows ſhall be 


z the 
ploughed, their woods grubbed up, their houſes pulled down, and all 
their lands and tenements be forſcited to the king, and alſo their per- 
ſons impriſoned. 

ATTAINT [atteint, Fr.] is a hurt or knock on an horſe's leg. 

To ATTaixT [atteindre, Fr.) 1. Particularly to find a perſon 
guilty of ſome crime or offence, eſpecially fclony or treaſon. 2. 'l 6 
tant, to corrupt, to ſtain. 

* tender youth . never = attaznt 
ith any paſſion of inflaming love. Shate/teare. 
See ATTaixDER — ATTaixT, ſubſl | 

ATTar'sTed found guilty of treaſon or felony. 

ATTarxTuzet [from attaint] a corruption of blood, c. bv be- 
ing att ainted, reproach, imputation; her attainture will be Hum- 
phry's fall. Shakeſpeare. ; 

A'TTAL Sarifin [g. d. the leavings of the Sariſins, Saſſins, or Sax- 
ons] the ancient inhabi and miners of Cornwal, thus called an 

To ArTa'MINATE, ſup. [ataminatum, of attamins, Lat] to de- 
file, to corrupt, to ſpoil. | 

ATTE'*G1A [of adtegends, Lat. old records] a little houte. 

ATTELLA'N# [fo called of Atella, a city of Tuſcany, wherc the; 
were firſt repreſented] a kind of comic and ſatyrical pieces preſerted 
on the Roman theatre, not ſo grave and ſerious as the Greek ard Ja- 
r » and leſs ludicrous than the farces on the 

o ATTE'MPEr [temperer, Fr. temperare, It. attamperatum, of at- 
ad, to, and tempero, Lat. to temper] 1. To temper, to a! - 


Smili attempering ev'ry ray. Pepe. 

2. To _ to by the — ho omething. Fa 
attempers ſovereignty, and draws the eyes of the people ſomeu hat 
aſide from the — 3- To mix in a due proportion. 


A uet 

3 Attempered, „well for health. Spenſer. 

4. To fitor — 2 another thing. | | 
Let arts of heroes old | | 
Attemper'dto the lyre, your voice employ. Pope. 

To ATTE"MPERATE [attemperatur, ſup. of * Lat. to pro- 
portion] to make ſit or meet for ſomething elſe. Hope muſt be pro- 
portioned and attemperate to the promiſe; if it exceed that temper 


and proportion, it becomes a tumor and tympany of hope. lammond 


To ArTTE'MPT [tenter, attenter, Fr. tentare, It. tentar, Sp. of at- 
tents, of ad, to, and tento, Lat. to try] to make an attack or cftort, 
to venture upon; as, to attempt the mind. Miltex. To endeavour, 


to undertake, to try; as, I attempted to ſend unto you. Maccabees. 


ATTEMPT [from the verb] 1. A hoſtile attack or invaſion ; ſometimes 
with »pon. It we be always prepared to receive an enemy, we ſhall 
long live without any attempts upon us. Bacon. 2. Endeavour, eſſay 
to do a thing. | | 5 

| He wou'd have cry'd, : 
Amazement ty'd his tongue, and ſtop'd the attempe. Dryer. 

ATTE'wPTABLE [from attempr} that may be attempted, liable to 
be attacked or invaded. She's leſs atterptabie than the rareſt of our 
ladies. Shakeſpeare. LES 3 

Arrz'ur rs [from attempt] 1. He that attempts, or hoſlilely in- 
vades. Th' attempter of thy father's throne. Miltun. 2. He that 


' endeavours, with for. You are no factors for treaſure, but diſinte- 


reſtd attempters for the univerſal good. Glanville, | 
To ATTE'ND, verb ad. [ attends, of ad, to, and terdo, Lat. to ſtretch, 
attenare, Fr. to wait, artender, Sp.] 1. To bend the mind to, to take 
heed, or have regard to. 2. To wait on a perſon, as a companion or 
| His companion, youthful Valetine, 
| Attends the emperor in his royal court. 
. To accompany as an enemy. 
opped or attended Walter in 
appendant to, to accompany. _ 3 3 
. England is ſo idly king d, | 
| That fear attends her not. Shateſpeare: 
5. To « A French ſenſe. So dreadful a tempeſt, as all 27 
tended the end of the world. Raleigh. 6. To wait on as a charge 


ed. | 
The fifth had charge ſick perſons to attend. 


Shateſpeare. 


He was ftrong enough to have 
expedition. Clarendon. 4. To be 


Spenſer. 
7. To be conſequential upon, having with. That deſcent was al. 
terwards attended <rith unfortunate attempts. Clarendon. 8. Fo :- 


wait, to be in ſtore for. The tate that arrends one after this. £:-4-- 
9. To lie in wait for. Thy i , full of defpite, attend the: 
at the orchard. Shakeſpeare. 10. To be buſy or bent upon any thing 
Their care attend, 
The doubtful fortune of their abſent friends. Du. 

11. To ſtay for. 

In the womb he ftaid, | 

Attending nature's law. Shale e. 

To ATTEND, verb nent. 1. To give heed, or attention, ſome 
times with 7e. 8 ! for I attend. 2. To be preſent upon à tum- 
mons, with pn. If he refus'd, he was required to attend upon the 
committee. Clarendon. 3. To ſtay, to delay, with fer. 

She cannot here ſo well and truly ice, 
For this perfection ſhe mult yet ater, ; 
Till to her Maker ſhe eſpouſed be. Dar ter. 

ATtTE'xDANCE, 1. The act of attending, waiting, upon, or ſerving 

another; ſometimes with at or upon. 1 dance ation dgarc. were. 1 


having only —— of a particular form, inſtead o 
I 


AT-1 


; - * | K hors 
$478. * 2. Setvice. Reccive atrondunce from thoſ- chat _ calls te: 
vans, Shakefpeare 3. A train of ſervants, a retinue, the perions 
ſcre ing N 1 

Attendance none hall need nor train. Milton. 


4. Heed, attention. Give affe: to reading. 1 Timothy. 5. Ex- 
pectation. A & Me now dituſed. I. favours of the E rench attendant. 
That which cautcth bitterncet> in — oe languiſhing attendance 
. tation thereot, ere it comes. ooker. 
— aer 1 5. Fr. accompanying. as ſubſcrvient or ſubor- 
dinate. Other funs with their a!7cudant moons. Rliiton. : 
A1rixpait, , [etterdent, Fr.] 1. One who atrends or waits 
upon another, 4 tollower, a fervant. Diſmiſs your attendant there. 
Gre who belongs to a particular train. 
Nurmurs rife 
Among the ſad attendants, Dryden. 
3 Orc that waits another's pleaſure, as a meſſenger, ſuitor, or agent. 
I 


1 - * . 
Sea 7 444% 4 — 
- 


y reader alt not wait long; to give an attexdant quick diſpatch 


is a civility. Buraet's Theory. 4. One that is preſent at any tran- 
{:ction 07 mecting, ſometimes with ar. He was a conſtant attendant 


„ 2]! mcctings. Sift. 5. That which is united with another, a 


©. :.cotnt or conſequent. It is hard to take a view of all the ar- 
1:3.1auts or conſequences of a queſtion. Watts. 6. And ſometimes 
«icd Hie many other Englith ſubſtantives) in form of an adjective, as 
t:cndaut-nz mphs, i. e, nymphs who attend upon another. 
ATitxpaxt [in law] one owing duty or ſervice to, or who de- 
ends on another after ſome manner. | ; 
Arii'xprr [from attend] he who attends, a companion. 
The ęypfies were there | | 
With tuch their attenders. Ben Johnſon. 1 
ArTi'xT, a4. [atterto, It. attento, Sp. of attextus, Lat. the old 
vord for attentive] intent, heedtul ; ſometimes having unte, to, or 
en. Mine car thall be attent unte thy prayer. 2 Chron, It will 
make you wore e fn your prayers. Taylor. | 
A'TV&x1aTEs { atrentatus, Lat. in law] proceedings in a court of 
judicature, pending ſuit, and after an inhibition is decreed and gone 
out. "Thole things which are done after an extrajudicial appeal, may 
likewiſe be Riled attentates. Hufe. 
Arri Non [Fr. attent:itone, SP. atencion, Sp. of attentio, Lat.] 


the act of heeding, or attending. 


ATT: x11 of Mind [with moral. ] an act of the will, by which 


it calls off the underſtanding from the conſideration of other objects, 
and direRs it ſolely to the thing in hand. 

ATTENTION as 1% Herring, 15 the {training the membrana tympani, 
ſo as to make it more capable of receiving ſounds, and more prepared 


to catch even 2 weak agitation of the air. 


ATT:z"vT1v beute, Fr.] hearkening diligently to, heedful, | 
OO TY ] MN EO . the ear; it is joined to that part of the membrane of the ſkull, called 


mindfvl ; a'f> intent or bent upon a thing, with zo. 
ATtTte"xTiveLy (from attentive] hecdfully, mindfully. | 
Av1exTIivex+ss {attenticr, Fr. of Lat.] heedful attention, the 
ſtate of being atteative. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 
To ATT#xUuaTt [atteruer, Fr. attenuare, It. atenuar, Sp. of atte- 


mus, of ad, to, and tenus, Lat. to make ſmall or ſlender to make 


thin; alio to ucaken or lcuen. . 


AT1zxUart, the old part. for attenuated [from the verb] made 


chin or ſlender. \ ixiſicatlon conſiſteth in ſpirits attenuate, which the 


cold congeals. Bac. 


a 
AtT1ixua'sxtia, Lat. attenuating medicines, i. c. ſuch as with 


their ſharp particles open the pores of the body, cut the thick and viſ- 
cous kumours, fo that they can paſs eaſily through the veſſels. 


Airrnua tion [Fr. atteruazine, It. of attenuatio, Lat.] the act 


o iþ\nning or rendering more fluid; as, the making any fluid thinner 
and lets connitent than it was before: alſo leſſening, rendering more 
lender. The clifon or attenuation of the air is only cen the ham- 
mer and the ouiſidc. Paco. 


ArTtxvaT1ONn {in medicine] is a leſſening the power or quantity | 
of the matter, cauſing diſeaſes. 


ArrEs [of aten, atop, or attne, Sax. venom] corrupt matter. 
A word much uſed in Lincolnſhire. Sinner. 

Aru [of attermine, Fr.] a time or term granted for pay- 
ment of 2 debt ; the purchaſing or gaining a longer time tor payment 
of a debt, old records. | 

io Arte'sr [atteſter, Fr. atcftar, or atefiiguar, Sp. attrſtor, of ad, 
to, and teller, to bear witneſs, Lat.] 1. To witneſs, to certify, to aſſure, 
to vouch credibly. 2. To call to witneſs, to invoke as conſcious. The 
ſacred ſtreams heav'n atteſts in oaths. Dryden. 

_ ArTe'sr [from the verb] witneſs, atteſtation. _ Ly 
With the voice divine ſuch high arte was given. Milton. 


 Arrts1a'"riox [Fr. atteſtazione, It. ateſtacion, Sp. of atteflatic, 


of ad, to, and 7e/tor, Lat. to witneſs] witneſs, teſtimony of the truth 
cf any thing, evidence, ſometimes with zo. 

A'1Ticism [atticiſme, Fr. atticiſmus, Lat. of ae, Gr.] a 
ſhort conciſe exprefiion or manner of ' ſpeaking ; ſo named from the 

ple of Attica, or _ ,_ _ wo manner. PR: 

Jo A'rricisk [attici/ſo, Lat. ar , Gr.] to imitate ſpeech 
of the Athenians, ect in EY 223 

A'rTic, or A'TTics [atrigue, Fr. atticus, Lat. of are., Gr.] 
belonging to Attica in Greece. | 

ATTick [in architecture] the name of a baſis, which the modern 


architects have given to that of the Doric pillar. 


Arricx [with Engliſh architects] a ſmall order 8 a larger, 
illars. 
Arricæ [in architecture] alſo ſignifies a kind of building wherein 
there is no roof or covering to be ſeen; uſed at Athens. 
Arriex Order [in architecture] a fort of ſmall order raiſed 
another that is larger, by way of crowning, or to finiſh the building. 


ATTick Baſe [in architecture] a peculiar kind of baſe, uſed by an - 


cient architects in the Ionic order, and by others in the Doric. 
ATT1CK of a Roof [in architecture] a ſort of parapet to a terrace, 
pl:tform, Sc. 
A1T1CK continued [in architecture] is that which encompaſſes the 
whole pourtour of a — without any interruption, ing all 
jets, the returns of the pavillions, Sc. 


oo 


Arnie interpoſed [in architecture] is that which is ſituate between 


o tall Aries, and ſometimes adorned with columns and pilaſters. 


ATT 


Arrick Salt, a delicate poignant ſort of wit and humour, pecabar 
to the Athenian authors. E 

Arti Muſe, an excellent muſe. 

Artick Hine, one incapable of being corrupted. | 

— [ att:guus, Lat.] joining or touching, lying near or by 
any thing. 

A1Ti'GCousxEss (of attiguous] the act or ſtate of touching or joit- 
ing, or of being near. | 

A'TiLa, or ALT [old records} the rigging of a ſhip; alio ins 
plements and tools pertaining to husbandry : it was alſo fonetune, 
underſtood of warlike harneſs or accoutrements. 

ATTIULLATUS Eguas [old law records] a horſe dreſſed in his gee:s 
or harneſs, for the buſineis of the cart or plough. 

To ATTi'xGt [attinge, Lat. of az, to, and tango, to touch} to 
touch lightly or ſotrly. ; 

Ar ria [from the verb, of attcur, Fr.] Cloaths, apparel, dreſo, 
either of men or women. | 

To ATT1'rE [attirir, Fr.] to drefs, to adorn, to habit, to arra;. 

ATT1ixE [in heraldry and hunting] the horns of a buck or ſtag. 

ATtTize [with botaniſts] the third part belonging to the flower of a 
plant, of which the two former are the empalement and the foliation, 
and is called either florid or ſemiform. | 
Flerid ArTixe [in botany] is commonly called thrums, as in the 
flowers of marigolds, ranicy, &c. Theſe thrums Dr. Grew calls . 
which conſiſt of two, but moſt commonly of three pieces, the outer 
part of the ſuit is the floret, the body of which is divided at the top, 
like the cowſlip flower, into five parts or diſtinct leaves. | 

Semiform Arriał [in botany} this conſiſts of two parts, 7. c. the 
chives (which by ſon e are called ftamina) and ſemets or apices, one 
upon cach attire. | 3 | gk 
Arran [from attire] he that attires or dreſſes another. 

ATTYRIxG, drefling, ador ning. 


_ _ArrTixixs [with Coke] the branching horns of a buck. 


A'TrITupe, Fr. [in painting, ſtatuary, Ec. attitudini, of arte, It. 
the poſture of a figure or ſtatue, or the diſpoſition of its parts, by which 
we diſcover the action it is engaged in, and the very ſentiment ſuppoſed 
to be in :ts mind. 

A'TYltwuxy or ATTLEGBO'ROUGH, a market town of Norfolk, 
about 93 miles north-caft of London, in the road from I hettord to 
Norwich. It has a market on Thuriday, and once a fortnight tor fat 
Ar rock, a city on the eaſtern fronticrs of Perſia, capital of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name, and firuated on the river Attock. Lat. 35 
N. Long. 72 E. De | | „„ 

ATTo'LLExs, raiſing or lifting up. Lat. 

ATTo'LLEXS Auricuiam [with auatomifts] a muſcle that draws 


pericranium, and is iuierted in:o the upper part of the {ſecond cartilage 


of the ear. Lat. 


ATToLLENs Nares [in anatomy] a muſcle of the noſe, ſerving to 
draw up the noſtrils. Lat. | | 
ATTOLLENs Oculum [with anatomiſts] one of the fix pair of muſ- 
cles of the cye, alſo called ſuperbus. | 
ATTO'LLEXT [attellens, Lat.] that which lifts or raiſes up; as the 
atollent and depriment muſcles. Der ham. | 
ATTOLLE'NTEs [with anatomiſts] a pair of muſcles, which, acting 
both together, draw the upper lip intire, upward and outward; but :t 
2 of them moves, one fide of the lip only is drawn obliquely. 
Ar ro'xir us Super, or ATTo'*iTUs Mort us [in phyſic] the diſcaſæ 
called an apoplexy ; allo a being blaſted or planet-ftruck. Lat 
ATTorxA'RE Rem [a law term] to turn over money or goods, 7. e. 
to appoint them to ſome particular uſe or ſervice. | | 
ATTORNA'To faciends wel recipiendo [a law 2 a writ which a 
man, who owes ſuit to a county or hundred, wap-ntake, c. and de- 


| firing to conſtitute an attorney to appear for him, obtains to command 


the ſheriff or other officer to admit him. 
ATTORNEY, or ATTU'RXEY {aftornatus, atturnatus, law Lat. of 
ad and tourner, of tour, Fr. a turn, gui dien à tour dutrin, g. d. he 
who comes in the turn or place of another] anciently a perſon ap- 
pointed by another to do ſomething in his ſtead. FE 
Why ſhould calamity be full of words, 
| Windy attorneys to their client woes. Shatefeare, 
— now only a perſon who ſollicits and carries on a ſuit in one's ab- 
ce. 


ATTorxEy [in common law] is nearly the ſame with proctor in the 


civil law, and ſolicitor in courts of equity. Attorneys ſuc out writs or 


proceſs, or commence, defend, or carry on actions in the names of 
other perſons, in the courts of common law. None are admitted to 
act without having ſerved a clerkſhip for five years, taking the proper 
oath, being inrolled and examined by the judges. 

ArTorxEey General, is one who is appointed by general authority 
to manage all our affairs or ſuits. | | | 

ATTORNEY General [of the king] one who, by the king's letters 
patent, manages all law affairs of the crown, either in criminal proſe - 
cutions or otherwiſe ; eſpecially in matters of treaſon, ſedition. He is 
nearly the ſame with procurator Cæſaris in the Roman empire. To him 
come warrants to make out patents, pardons, &c. | 

 ATToRxEy ſpecial, or ATTORNEY particalor, is one who is em- 

ployed in one or more cauſes particularly ſpecified. There are alſo, in 

_ of the divers courts, attorneys at large, and attorneys ſpecial, 
onging to this or that court only. 

ATTORNEY of the Court of the Dutchy of Lancaſſer. The ſecond of- 
ficer in that court, being for his {kill in law placed there as aſſeſlor to 
the chancellor of that court. | 

A Letter of ATTORNEY, a full power to act for another. 

To ATTo'sxex [from the noun] 1. To perform as an attorney or 
proxy. It is now no longer uſed as a verb. Their encounters, tho 
not perſonal, have been attornied with interchange of gifts. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Lo employ as an attorney or proxy. | 

As I was then, 
1 am ftill attornied to your ſervice. Shakeſpeare. 

ATTo'rxtys41P, procuration, alſo the office of an attorney. 

Marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by arne. Shakeſpeare. 
Arras 


ATT 


ATTO'axmEST, or ArTou'exment [att:urnement, Fr. in law] 
when the tenant attourns to, or acknowledges, a new lord; or a tran!- 
fcrring thoſe duties he owed to his former lord to another ; otherwiſe 
he that buyeth or obtaineth any lands or tenements of another, which 
ue in the occupation of a third, cannot get poſſeſſion. 

To ATTraA'cT atrrachum, ſup. of attrabs, of ad, to, and trabo, 
Tat. to draw] 1. To draw to. Amber attracterbh ſtraws. 2. To al- 
jure, to entice, to invite, ſometimes with e. Attract᷑ all to that pro- 
ſcion. Hammond. Lovely to attract thy love. Milton. | 

ATTRACT, ff. [from the verb] attraftion, the power of draw- 
ing. Feel darts and charms, attract and flames, 

And woe and contract in _ . 1 

ATTRA'CTICAaL [from attra#] having power wing to. 
Not an uſual or analogous word. Some ſtones are endued with an 
clerical or attractical virtue. Ray. 

ATTra'cT:on [Fr. attrazione, It. of attrafio, Lat.] 1. The act 
or power of drawing one thing to another. 2 The power of enticing 
or inviting. Set:ing the attra&ion of my good parts aſide, I have no 
other charms. Shatrſpeare. = 

ATTRACT10N [in mechanics] the act of a moving power, whereby 
2 moveable is brought nearer to the mover, The power oppoſite to 
attraftion is called reputfion. ö 

Arraacriox {in natural philoſophy] that univerſal tendendency 
that all bodies have towards one another, from which à great many of 
the ſurprizing phcenomena of nature may be eaſily accounted for. 
1 vſe attra#ien to ſignify any force by which bodies tend towards one 
another. Newton. a 5 

ATTara'crivs [artractif, Fr. attrattivo, It. atrative, Sp. of at- 
trafivus, Lat.] 1. Apt to attract or draw. 2. Alluting, inviting. 
She hath bleſſed and artradive eves. Shakeſpeare. yy Oe 

ATTza'crive Force [in phyſics] is a natural power inherent in 
certain bodies, whereby they act on other diſtant bodies, and draw 
them towards themſelves. "This by the Peripateticks is called, the mo- 
tion of attraction, and ſometimes ſuction. But a few modern philoſo- 
phers explode this notion of attraction. aſſerting that a body can- 
not act Where it is not, and that all motion is performed by mere im- 

ulſion. wer eee 
F ATtTe active Parrer ſaccording to Sir Iſaac Newton] is a power 
or principle whereby all bodies, and the particles of all bodies, mu- 
tually tend to.vards cach other. Or, attraction is the effect of ſuch 

er whereby every particle of matter tends towards every other par- 

ticle. I his atiractive ſoice decreaſes in proportion to the ſquares of the 
_ diſtances. | 

 Arrza'cTive, fub/t. that which draws or invites, a charm, allure- 
ment; except that attreive is of a good or indifferent ſenſe, and 
allurement generally bad. 7obn/or. goſpel ſpeaks nothing but 
artracbia es and invitation. Scuth. 

ATrTra'ctivery [attrafiivo, from the ach. ] by attraction. 

ATtTra'cTivexess [of attractive] the drawing or attracting qua- 
lit v — . 


"ArTRA'CTOR [from attract] he that attracts or draws. Straws in 
dil amber draweth not, where they adhere ſo, that they cannot riſe 
um the attrafor. Brown. 


ATTxra'nexT, f. [from attrabens, Lat.] that which draws or 


attracts. Our eyes inform us of the motion of the ſtcel to its attra- 
ö anheliee co Gris aliens, Gb 
ATTrane'xT14 [in ph or : 
| 2333 open the pores of the body, ſo as to diſ- 
perſe the humours, cauſe the parts to ſwell, and draw bliſters in the 
kin. Lat. 
Arrarcra“riox [attreatio, Lat.] a frequent handling or feeling. 
ATTRI'BUTABLE 8 attribute] that 1 may be antibutes, or 
imputed. A word uſed by Sir Matthew Hale. 


To A rreamurr [attribuer, Fr. attribaire, It. attribiir, Sp. of at- 


tribus, Lat. of ad, to, and tribus, to give] 1. To grant, to aſcribe, to 


yield, togive. To their bare judgment ſomewhat a reaſonable man 


would attribute. Hocker. 2. To impute a thing, as to a cauſe. Both 
fenſes have . The imperfection of teleſcopes is attributed to ſperical 
glaſſes. Sir J. Newton. | | 
 A'rTRIBUTE 3 i attributo, — 2 Sp. of — 
tum, of attribuo, Lat.] 1. A property which agrees to ſome n or 
thing, or a quality which determines ſomething to be les © coma 
manner. 2. An adherent; as a judge muſt have ſuch and ſuch attri- 
butes. 3. Any thing belonging to another, an appendant, with 70. 
His ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal power. | 
The attribute to awe and Majeſty. Shakeſpeare. 


It takes PO 
From our atchievements, tho* perform'd at height 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. Shakeſpeare. 


A'TTRIBUTES [with divines] certain properties or glorious excel- 


lencies, aſcribed to God, as that he is ſelf-exiſtent, immutable, eternal, 


icfinitcly wiſe, good, almighty, for God cannot be without them. 

_ ATT&1BUTE [with logicians] an epithet given to any ſubjeR, or it 
is any predicate thereof, or whatever may be affirmed or denied of any 
thing. | 
; [in metaphyſics] a certain formal reaſon ſubſequent to 
the reaſon of the ſubject, and ing from it; but yet ſo as not to 

be really diſtinct from the ſubjeR. 

Peſitive ATTRIBUTE, ſuch as gives a thing ſomewhat, as when we 
ſay of man, that he is animate. 
* Negative Arrxinurt, that which denies or takes away ſomewhat, 
as when we ſay of a ſtone, that it is manimate. 
Gomes ATTRIBUTE, is that which agrees to ſeveral different things, 
as animal. 
Preter ArrTRInurr, ſuch as agrees to one kind only; as, reaſon to 
ATTRIBUTES communicable of God [with divines, belonging to the 
divine faculties of acting] are power and dominion. 
ATTRIBUTES ccmmunicable of God [belonging to the divine will] 
are juſtice, goodneſs, faithfulneſs. | 
TTEIBUTES co-municable of God [beionging to the divine under- 
ſtanding] are knowledge, wiſdom, providence. 
ATTRIBUTES inconmmunicable of God. are his ſelf-exiſtence, abſo- 
lute — abſolute infinitude, and ſupremacy ; or what the 
8 


A VA 
kant, medns by his being the one God and Father of 4d. abe i+ 
VE . 
Arranurzs [in painting and _ are ſymbols added to ſe 
cular o 


veral figures to intimate their ce and character, as zn 
eagle to Jupiter, a peacock to Juno, a caduceus to Mercury, a club t. 
Hercu'es, and a palm to victory. 
ATTRIBU'T10x {from attributio, Lat.] commendation. 
If ſpeaking truth were not thought flattery, 
Such attribatios would the Douglas have, 
As none ſhould go ſo current. Shakeſpeare. 
ATTRriau'ToORY, a. from attribution] what relates to attribution. 
A word of the ſame form with Commendatory, and the like. 
ATTRI'TE [attritzs, Lat.] ground worn by rubbing. 
| Or by collifion of two bodies, grind 
| | The air attrite to fire. Milton. 
ATTerTtress [of attritas, Lat.] the ſtate of being much worn. 
ATTrI'T 10N [Fr. attrizicne, It. atricion, Sp. attritio, of attero, 
Lat. of ad, againſt, and zero, to rub] the act of rubbing things 
2 or wearing them; alſo that motion of the ſtomach that af- 
fits in digeſtion. | | 
Arrgiriox [with divines] a ſorrow or regret for having of- 


fended God, ariſing from the apprehenſion of having incurred the loſs 


of heaven and puniſhment; or, as others define it, the loweſt degree 
of repentance, a flight and i ſorrow for ſin. 


Arratriox [in philoſophy] a triture or friction, ſuch a motion of 


bodies againſt one another, as ſtrikes off, by that means, ſome ſu- 
perficial particles, whereby they become leſs and leſs 
To Arru'xE [from tare] i. To make a thing muſical. Airs ar- 
tune the trembling leaves. Milton. 2. To ſet or tune one thing by 
another, with to. As he attunes his voice to his harp. | EE 
ArTu'xney. See ATTorneY. | LT 
 Atwe'en, or ATw1'xT, the old words for between and butwixt, in 
the midKt of two things. Her locks 15 
Sprinkled with pearl and perling flowers aer een. Epcr/cr. 
He with his body barred the way 2 twain. "By ah dee 
B:rween and BZTwixr. 


Aux, a kingdom of India, beyond the Ganges, fituated on the 


north eaſt . of the bay of Bengal, between the countries of Artacn 


on the and Pegu on the ſouth. | 

Avalox, or Avi'sact [in old law] a rent or duty which every t- 
nant of the manour of Writtle in Eſſex, paid to the lord on St. Luo 
nard's day, for liberty of or feeding hogs in his wood. 

To Ava", werb act. [avalcre, It. avaiiar, Sp. of ad and c. 
Lat. or of wacir, Fr. to avail being nearly the ſame thing with fair c 
walcir, Fr. Johnſen) 1. To turn to profit, with the reciprocal pronoun. 
and ę before the thing uſed. Then ſhall they ſock to avail them/cl ues 
of names. Milton. 2. To promote, to proſper. | 

Explore | 
7 What means might beſt his ſafe return avail. Pepe. 
3. To be profitable, ſerticcable, or advantageous to. 
| Nor can my ſtrength vai. 1 
| | Unleſs by thee endu'd with force. Dryden. 55 

Ava [from the verb] profit, advantage. Yet would he ſurther 
none but for avail. Spen/er. a | 
 Ava"t1LaBLE., 1. That may be profitable, that may avail or turn 
to good account, with e. Things awai/able to our bliſs. Hooker. 2. 
— efficacious, in force. Laws human are avai/ad;c by conſent 

coker. 

Ava"tLaBLY [from available} profitably, powerfully. 

Ava"tLABLENEss [of available] conduciveneſs, power of promoting 
the end intended by it. It is a word uſed by Hale. | 

 AvarinexT [from vai] uſctulneſs, profit, advantage. 

To Ava'lt [from awaler, Fr.] to ſink, to become or fal low. 

But when his latter ebb 'pins to ava, | 
Hage heaps of mud he leaves. Spexjer. 
A word now out of uſe. 5 
Ava'xt Fr. avarto, It.] before, forward. 
AvaxT [a term of diſdain] away, be gone, out of my ſight. See 


_ Avavuxr. | 9 
Axaxr- Feſi, Fr. [in fortification} 2 moat or ditch full of water, 


running round the counterſcarp on the outlide next the country, at the 
foot of the glacis. . 7 
AvaXxTGUARD [of avant and guard, cwantgarde, Fr.] the van or 
firſt body of an army, the next is the battai or main body, and the laſt 
is the arriere or rear. | | = 
 AvaxT-Mare [| avant-mur, Fr. in fortification] an outward wall. 
AvaxT-Peach, an carly "ys gourd. | 
Avaxr- Hard, the van-guard or front of an army. 
AvaxTa'crua [in old records] profit or advantage. | 
 A'vanice [Fr. avarizia, It. avaricia, Sp. avaritia, of aveo, Lat. 
to crave] covetouſneſs, an inordinace infatiable deſire of money, or of 
any thing elſe; as, avarice of wealth, and avarice of praiſe. An 
rice is inſatiable, and fo he went ſtill puſhing on for more. IL" E//rar;-. 
Avaxkicx is repreſented by a hidcous pale-ſaced old woman, with 2 
diſcontented and dejefted aſpect, and a ſwoln belly, upon which f 
lays one of her hands as if in pain, and in the other ſhe gripes a hui 
cloſe tied, on which her eyes are fixed ; by her fide ſtand a mug 
wolf, as an emblem of voracity. Her paleneſs proceeds f. 5 her 
envy, which torments her to ſee her neiglibours richer than her... ; her 
eyes are fixed on her purſe, it being her chief delight. Ihe. de 
notes the voracious humour of the covetous, who would !:ivc other 
mens goods by hook or by crook. : 
Av ari'ciovs [avaricieux, Fr. atars, It. avarici;/c, Sp. Of overs, 
Lat.] covetous, inſatiably deſirous. | 
Avari'ciousLY [from avaricigus] covetouſl;. . 
Avari'ciousxess [from avaricious] the quality of being coverous. 
Avarous [avaru, Lat.] covetous, pinching, miſerav:Þ. 
Av x*%T [probably of baſs, It. and Sp. of a ad pactiat, Du. . koid, 
it is enough, a ſea word] hold, ſtop, Nay. | 
Avau'xcers, or Avau'xcuers [with huntfmen} the ſecond 
branches of a hart's horn. : 
Avau'xT, interj. of abborrence [ag art, Fr.] be gone, away. 
Avent—is Ariſtarchus yet unknown ? Pp. _ | 
Avau'x, a country of Champagne in France, in the ne:gluouraoys 
of Rheuns, 3 e 5 
AuBavs, 


r 


* 


AUD 

Acas've, Fr. morning — _ as i pla. ed 
before a door or undo, à ſcrenade. | | oh 

Auza'c%t, a town of Provence, in France, firuared about ſeven 
miles ſouth-eaft of Marſ-ille-. Lat 43” 15 N Long. 5 30 E. that 

Avna'ts fin France} the act of inheriting after 2 forcigner, 
dies in 2 country where he ig not nitaralized. Fr. 

Aunt, à river of France, which, ariſing in the ſouth-eaſt part of 
Champagne, run north-wett, and falls into the Seine below Plancy. 

Aubr xe, a toun of Languedoc in France, upon the river Ar- 
deſche, fizunted at the font of the Cevennes, Lat 44 40 N. Long. 

3 *, 2 fown of ry in France, upon the river Aube. 
at. 43% 36 N. Long. 4 © : 

oy 3 TFARRE, 4 — France in the Angomois, ſituated on the 

Dronne Lat. 457 15 N. Long. o 40 E. | 

At wc, à toun of France, in the province of Berry, and govern- 
ment of Orleans. Lat. 47* 3' N. Long. 2? 20 E. : 

A'vnty, or ST. Aunix, a town of Britany in France. Lat. 4815 
N. Long. 1“ 3“ W. 

vert [with horſemen] a broken going or pace of a horſe, be- 
tu cen an amble and a gallop. Fr. 

Arv'zurx, or Au'BuRNE {adj perhaps of bran obſcur, or obſeur brun, 
or from azbzar, aul ier, Fr. the inner rind or bark of a tree] of a dark, 
vroun or cheſnut _ of pv _ 3 

Barley infus'd, an auburne drink compoſe. Philips. 

F town of France, in the province 9 and go- 
vernment of Lyonois. Lat 45* 55 N. Long. 2 15 E. 

Acre (auctic, Lat.] * Bs public or open fale of goods, 
herein the higheſt bidder is the buyer. 2. The things fold by auc- 
tivn. Aſc vou why Phrine the hole auZicn buys. Pape. | 

To Arcos, to fell by public ſale or auction. 

AucTior [with phyſicians] the nouriſhment 
more is reſtored than was loſt or decayed ; an increaſe of vigour and 
ſtrength. 

- Abersos un, Lat. [in old records] regraters, retailers of commo- 
ies. 

A'vcTiox xy {Trom aden] relating or belonging to an auction. 
With aucbienary hammar in thy hand, 5 


Prox oking to give more, and knocking 
. one who ſells or manages 


at break of day, 


Avctioxt'ts [ a fale by 
auction. 2 | | | 

A'ecTive [aufus, of augro, Lat. to increaſe] of an augment- 
ing, increaſing quality. 

Avpa'cious {[andace, It. audaz, Sp. of qudax, audacis, Lat. whence 
audacieux, Fr.] confident, impudent, over - bold, daring ; always in a 


bad ſenſe. 
» boldly daringly 


Avya'ciorvity [from audacien ;] im b "RM 
_ Avva"crovextss [ audace, Fr. audacia, It. and Sp.] impu- 


dence. | | | 
Avpa'city [audaciter, audacit, Lat.] confidence, ſpirit, bold- 
nef-, courage. For want of that freedom and audacity, neceſſary 


in commerce with men, his perſonal modeſty overthrew all his public 
actions. Tatler. 


of a body, whereby 


AVE 


lic oration. You that were laſt day fo high in tte puipi ayuyht overs, 
are you now become ſo mean an auditor “ Siduey. 

Avvirtor (in law] an officer of the king or ſome other great peri .: 
who yearly examines the accounts of under-officers accountable, . 


makes up a general book with the difference between their receips and 
charges, their allocations or allowances ; alſo an allowance paid 


by each merchant, according to his cargo, to a maſter of a ſkip upon 
ſpecial occaſions, when he ſuffers damages. 

Avnirtor {in the eccleſiaftical law] the archbiſhop uſed to commit 
the diicuſſing of cauſes to certain ns learned in the law, filed lis 
auditors. Azliffe. See A'uDieExCE Court. 

Aunito'rius Meatus, Lat. [in anatomy] the paſſage which con- 
veys the air to the auditory nerve. 

AvvitTors Conventual, or AvviTors Collegiate, officers ancicn:ly 
— religious to examine and paſs the accounts of the 
ho 


Avv1Tos of the Exchequer, officers who take the accounts of thute 
who collect the revenue, taxes, c. | 

AvviTors of the Mizt, thoſe perſons who take the accounts there, 
and make them up 


AuviTors of the Preft or In AA of the exchequer, who 
_ the accounts of Ireland, ick, the mint, cuſtoms, ward- 
» Cs 


Auprron of Receipts [in the exchequer] an officer who files the 
e gps nl ho Ec. 3 

A'upiTory, adj. [auditorius, auditores, Lat.] pertaining to the 
ſenſe of hearing, having the power of hearing. 
Avira Nerves | with anatomilts] a pair of nerves, iſing from 
the medulla oblongata, and diſtributed the one to the ear, the other to 
the tongue, eye, noſe, lips, Sc. 
 Avvirory, . [auditoire, Fr. auditorio, It. and Sp. auditcrinr, 
_ 1. A place where lectures, orations, Ec. are heard. 2. An al- 
ſembly of hearers, an audience. Rl | 

 Av'virress [auditrix, Lat.] a female hearer. 
Ros Adam relating, ſhe ſole azditreſs. Milton. 

Ave'tx, a town in the dutchy of Luxem remarkable for a 
victory which the French obtained over the Spaniards, in 1635. 

AvE1'ro, a ſea- port ton n of Portugal, fituated near the ocean, at 
the mouth of the river Vouga. about twenty miles ſouth of Oports. 
Lat. 40 32 N. Long. 9 8 W. 

To Avz“LI [avello, Lat. of à and vello, to pull] to pull and rai 
away. Brown uſes the word. 

Ave'LLa, a city of Italy, in the Terra di Lavcio, four miles from 
Nola, and fifteen for Naples. 5 

AvELLA'X a, the filbert, a nut. Lat. | | 

AvELLa'xe [in heraldry] as a croſs avellane is a fort of crofs, that 
is ſo called from its figure, reſembling four filberts in their huſk. or 
caſe, joined together at the great ends. 


AvELLi'xo, a town in the ki 32888 ince of 
Principata, about 25 EYES: Laples. EN. 


Long. 15 200 E. | 
1 [i. e. hail Mary] the firſt words of the 
ſalutation of the Virgin Mary. A form of worthip to the Virgin Mary 


Avr, a mer of France, which taking its riſe inthe Pyrenees, m_ the Romiſh church. He numbers ave maries on his beads. Shakc- 


northward by Alet and Carcoſſene; and from thence ing caſt- 
ward through Languedoc, falls into the Mediterranean, a litth 
north- eaſt of Narbonne. 
A'uDiBLE [audib:lis, Lat.] 1. That which may be perceived by the 
ear. Bacon uſes it rw ag Audibles pA on the — of 
eccho; a liberty not unfamiliar with Milton, in this of converting ad- 
zettives into ſubſtantives ; who, the better to raiſe his ſtyle above proſe, 
has adopted this and many other c/a/fc forms. 2. That which is loud 
enough to be heard. Speaking ſoftly over a well, the water re 
turnetl an audible eccho. Bacon. | | 
 AvviBLExEss [of audibilis, Lat.] capableneſs of being heard. 
Aub {from audible] in En i 
AUbiexCE [Fr. anden, It. audiencia, Sp. of audientia, from audio, 
Lat. to hear] 1. The act of hearing or attending to any thing. His 
diſcourſe had audience. Milton. 2. The liberty of ſpeaking granted, 
a hearing given. Give men audience. Heooker. 3. A company or 
__ aſſembly © people, hearkening to ſomewhat ſpoken, an auditory. 
__ Avnrexce [in polit. affairs} the ceremonies p 
the admitting ambaſſadors and public miniſters to a hearing, the recep- 
tion of a ſolemn meſſenger. On ſeat of audience old Latinus fat. Dry- 
= | 
Avupikxc Court, a court a ining to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, which, though inferior in antiquity and dignity to the court of 
| arches, is of equal authority. The original of this court was, becauſe 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury heard ſeveral cauſes extrajudicialy at 
home in his own palace; in which, before he would finally determine 
any thing, he uſually committed them to be diſcuſſed by men learned 
in the civil and canon laws, whom thereupon he called his auditors ; 
and fo in time it became the power of the man who is called Cauſarum 
negotiorumque audientiæ Cantuarienſis auditor, ſeu officinalis. Concel. 
Aupitxpo & terminando [in law] a writ or rather commiſſion, di- 
rected to certain perſons for the trying and puniſhing ſuch perſons as have 
_ concerned in a riotous aſſembly, inſurrection or other heinous miſ- 
meanour. 


Avuvit'xTEs, or AupiTo'ses, Lat. catechumens or new 
inſtructed in the myſteries of the Chriſtian religior 222 b 
mined wo be beptined. * 


To Avptr an Account, 1. To take a final account. If they which 


weigh all things, receive our audit, the fum which truth amounteth 
to will appear to be this. Heoker. 2. To examine it finally. Biſhops 
ordinaries audit all accounts. Ayliffe. 

Avv1Ta Querela [in law] a writ that lies againſt him who having 
taken a ſtatute merchant, or recognizance, or w judgment is given 
againſt, Ec. upon his complaint, ſhewing ſome juſt cauſe, why exe- 
cution ſhould not be granted; as a releaſe or other exception. 


'vuprror [ audziteur, F r. aud tore, It. auditor, Sp. and Lat.] an 
examiner of an account finally, a hearer of a lecture, ſermon, or 


ractiſed at court at 


| Avexcens [ac 


A'vexace [Fr. of avena, Lat. oats] a certain quantity of oats pai 
„„ KT 


Ave'xcue, or Ava'NCHe, a town of Switzerland, in the canton of 


— Lat. 46 5o' N, Long. 7 377 E. The Germans call it 


To Ave'xce [wenger, Fr.] 1. To revenge, to take on an 
A RE and of, ſometimes p before 
the object reven I will avenge me of my enemies. Iſaiab. I will 
avenge the of Jezreel n the houſe of Jehu. Hojea. 2. To 


. | 22228 jent took his time, | | 
4 2 * audacious crime. Dryden. 
VE'NGEMENT avenge] revenge, vengeance; ſometimes 
aa "Tis an old word. 2 
Work avengement for his ſhame, 
On thoſe two caitives. Spenſer. | 
Ave'xctr [from — that puniſhes. The Lord is the awver- 
ger of all ſuch. 1 Theſalonians. 2. He that or takes ven- 
The juſt a venger of his injured anceſtors. den. | 
ing to Cornelius Agrippa] the — order o 
angels, whoſe prince is the executioner of juſtice. | 
A'vexor, an officer belonging to the king's ſtables, an under- 
maſter of the horſe, who ides oats, &c. and ſwears in all the ofi- 
cers that belong to the b | 
A'vexs [caryophyllata, Lat. in botany] an herb, the ſame with 
h_ if - are, T, 3 os. 2. — 1 2 
wit ellow flowers, c. s wild in Britain 
. but the ſecond ſort came from 28 The firit is 
uſed in medicine, and in conſectionary for ſeed-cakes. The feeds of 
this plant are formed into a —— nah heving a tail, the 
1 . 


roots are and ſmell E 
Ave'xTur E, Lat. [in ancient writers] feats or trials of 
rſeback. 
[in law] a miſchance, cauſing the 


{ill at arms, tournaments, or military exerciſes on 
Ave'xTURE, or Apv'EXTURE 
death of a man without felony ; as when he is drowned by falling into 
the water, or burnt by falling into the fire accidentally. 
A'venuve [avenue, of avenir, Fr.] — entrance, or — 4a 
ing open to a place. It is ſometimes on the ſecond ſyllable, 


* 8 walk of & walk 
VENUE [in 2 2 or row of trees, (fc. or a 
„ | | 
Avenues [in military art] a ſpace 1 a into er 
i or quarter; an opening or i into an ion, or 
other work. a | 
A'ven, a labouring beaſt. 


A'ver Corn, a rent anciently paid in corn to religious houſes, by 


_ Aves 


a A U 


Arn Land, ſuch land as the tenant did plough and manure, cum 
averiis fais, for the uſe of a monaſtery or the of the ſoil. 

Ave Silver [in old records] a cuſtom or rent formerly ſo called. 

Avt Penny, a contribution of money towards the king's averages 
or carriages, to be quit of that duty. 

To Avus P_ Fr. averare, It. averar. *” from verum, 7. 
true] to aſſert a thing poſitively, to affirm or avouch it peremptorily. 

2725 ſin doom's-day book] a day's work, or ploughman's 

„i. e. eight pence. 
Avunace [everia, It. 


goods and lives of thoſe 

jon which each mer- 
a reaſona- 
ble eſtimation, to contribute to a common average. is contribu- 


tion ſeems to be fo called, becauſe it is fo 2 
of every man's average or goods carried. 4. A ſmall duty, hi 
thoſe merchants who ſend goods in another man's ſhip, pay to the 


maſter for his care of them, over and above the freight. 


A'verace [averagam, barb. Lat. in common law] that ſervice 
or car- 


Avz' ala [ barb. Lat. of avoir, Fr. to have, . in law] 
| ſignifies oxen and horſes for the ; alſo ſometimes any cattle or 
| perſonal eſtate, as catalla does s and chattels 


19 20 W. 
AvErpuPors. See Avon burois. | 


Avant, a ſea- port in Normandy, in France. Lat. 48* 40 N. 


— ſo that they can · 
not 
 Ave'nment [averamento, It. — averr] = — of a thing 
to be true, an ing politively ; liſhment of a thing by evidence. 
To avoid the oath for avere of the — — the 
party will ſue a Bacon. 
 AvermENT {in law] an offer of the deſendant to make or 
juſtify an exception pleaded in abatement or bar of the plaintiffs 
action; alſo the act. | | 
General AvzaneaxT in law] is the concluſion of every plea to the 
writ, or in bar of replications or other pleadings. I 
Particular AvexmentT [in law] is when the life of a tenant for life, 
or a tenant in tail is averred, and the averment contains as well the mat- 
ter as the form. ORE 
A'vsrnar, a ſort of grape. 


Avz' ani [Lat. with ancient naturaliſts] lakes, grottoes, and other 
w 


places, which infect the air with poiſonous ſteams and 


To Avennu xcaTE [averruxio, Lat. of ab, ex, and runce, to weed] | 


— — 


Or force we averruncate it. Hudibras. © | 
Avzanunca“ Trion [from everrancate, in huſbandry] the act of 
ſcraping, cutting, or lopping off the ſuperfluous branches of trees, or 
* Iz. the Romans] ocunis coler ef deities 
whoſe —— and evils. 

AvE'zsa, a town of Naples, in the province of Lavoro, ſituated 
. onto, Av, x2 Lat. 14 45 N. Long. 14 
45 E. 


Avx'asanLE [averſabilis, Lat.] that may be turned away from. 
AvER35a'T10N [everſatio, of averſor, Lat. to turn from] 1. Act or 


ſtate of hating, ab refuſing, or ging away from, with dete- 
Ration. Hatred is the pation of defiance, there is a kind of aver- 
ſation and hoſtility included in its eſſence. South. 2. — 


p y before the object of abhorrence. 3. Sometimes leſs properly 
with to. A general awver/ation to contempt. Government of the Tongue. 
4. Sometimes with towards, but very improperly. A ſecret hatred and 


aver/ation towards ſociety. Bacon 


Ave'rsE [ aver/e, Fr. averſs; ; » of averſus, Lat. I. 
favourable. Pallas, now — her aid. 
diſlikes or cannot endure a thing; not willing to. 

By turns aver/e and to obey. Prior. | 
— — 
| obedience. 4. Itis ith to im „ 4 to 
rr F 

 AvE'rs8ELY „ 1. With averſion or 1 
2. 9 — is 22 averſely 3 Brown. 

VE 'RSENESS aver/e] diſlike to, wardneſs, unwilling- 
neſs. Averſeneſi to entertain friendſhip. Atterbury. 

Aux'xsion, or Ave'sseness [Fr. averfione, It. averſion, Sp. of 


not 
. 2. That 


AUG 


ter or coope:'s tool for boring holes. The a hath a handle and 
bit. When you uſe 288 2 
under you, that you may the more eaſily uſe your ſtrengtli; for in 
twiſting the bit by the force of both your hands, on cach end of 
the handle one, it cuts chips out of the ſtuff. Maxon. 
Avct [a word of Perfic origin, and which ſignifies altitade, the 
to hebũt, i. e. Gol. Tis commonly called a, 


Do. with aſtronomers] that point of the orbit of a planet, in which a 


r I is fartheſt diſtant from the central body, about which 
rolls, and is then ſloweſt in its motion. 
Auct'a [in ancient deeds] a ciſtern for water. 

_ Av'ctLor [with vine · dreſſers] as to plant vines à la angelt, is to 
dig ſmall trenches in the form of a little trough, to place the flips or 
_ , 15 U —— __ with carth. Fr. - 

v*ces [in two points in a planet's orbit, otherwiſe 
called apfides. mo , = 
Au'cur pron. [of aubhe, aphre, Sax. ichte, or ichtwas, Ger.] any 
thing. It is often uſed, but times improperly written, engt. 
To Av'curexT, verb act. [augmenter, Fr. azgmentare, It. augmen- 
tar, Sp. of o, Lat.] to enlarge, to encreaſe, to make more. 


To Aucutg vr, verb next. To grow bigger, to increaſe. His 


heat with running did augment. Sidney. 

AvcmenT [a tum, from augeo, Lat. to encreaſe] 1. Encreaſe. 
This t of the tree, is without the diminution of one drachm of 
the . Walton. 2. State of encreaſe. Diſcutients are improper in 
the beginning of inflammations, but proper in the augment. Wi/cman. 

AucmenTaA'T1ON [Fr. from augment, augmentament?, It. auminto, 
Sp.] 1. The act of increaſing, enlarging, or making bigger. Ae, 


an angmentatiom of troops. 2. State of being made bigger. One 


embryo is capable of vaſt augmentation. Bentley. 3. the thing 


added to render it bigger. He doth not receive any augmentation of 


glory at our hands. Hooker. 3 | 

AuGuExTaT1ONn Cort, a court erected by king Henry VIII. for 
the increaſe of the revenues of his crown by the on of mo- 
naſteries, Ec. 


Aucukxxra'rioxs [in heraldry] are additional charges ently 


iven as a particular mark of honour, and generally borne either on 
- eſcutcheon or canton. | | 

Aucu'xruu, „ increaſe. Lat. | 

AvcmexTua fpllabicum [in gram.) is when a letter or ſyllable is 
added at the beginning of a word, fo that the number of ſyllable: i. 
increaſed, as rale, rue, crupa, rWrvPa. 

AucwExTUM temporale [in J is when a ſhort vowel 1: 

into a long one, or a dipthong into a longer. 

Aucuzxrum febricum [with phyſicians] a computation from what 
time the heat of a continual fever has ſcized upon the whole maſs of 
blood, till it came to the height. 

Avon, or Aw'onk, a tool for boring round holes. See Aucas. 

Av'cre-nore, or Au'crE-HOLE, a „ ot hole made by an 


| * Yourfranchiſts confined into an augre's-bore. Shake peare. 
Mere our fate hid within an augre-hole. Shakeſpeare. 


A'ucsBuRc, a conſiderable city of Swabia, in Germany; it is an 


imperial city, and remarkable for being the place where the Lutherars 
ted their confeſſion of faith to the emperor Charles V. at the 
iet of the empire, held in 1550 ; from hence denominated the Augſ- 


bag confeſſion. 4 tr 8 "= 
'vcur, or Aucurt [Fr. anguri, It. angur, augurs were 
ſo called either of aviam geſlu, the — or . of birds, or aviwa 
garritu, the chirping — chattering of birds, by which omens, par- 
ticularly by the entrails of beaſts in ſacrifices, my to pre- 
dict future events, whether proſperous or adverſe. Romulus the 
founder of Rome was himſelf a great proficient in the art of augury, 
and as he divided the city into three tribes, ſo he appointed three augurs, 
one foreach tribe.) The principal order of the old Roman prieſts, who 
divined by the flight of birds. Their manner was to ſtand on a high 
tower, holding their lituus or divining ſtaff in their hand, and with 
that they, by a motion, as it were, dividing the heavens into ſeveral 
quarters, made their obſervations, from which of theſe quarters the 
birds appeared, and on that quarter offered ſacrifice and made prayers, 
and afterwards gave their judgment ; they were at firſt but three, but 
afterwards were augmented to fifteen, their perſons were inviolable, 
and their character unimpeachable on any crime or cauſe whatſo- 
ever | 
, relating to ſoothſaying. yers in their augurial and tri- 

iary divinations. Brown. | 

To A'ucus, verb neut. [from the * to conjecture by ſigns. 
_ y - hope. Shakeſpeare. Auguring mind. Dryder. 

o Au'curaTE,.or to AUGURE, verb ad. [ augurer, Fr. of augu- 

ro, Lat.] to judge by augury. : | 

Avucura'tion [augaratus, Lat.] the practice of augury or fore 
telling events by omens. Claudius Pylcher continued the tripud:r; 


augurations. rown. 


: | Av'curts, ſame with augur. The perſuaſion of his azz» 
averfio, Lat.) 1. Hatred, diſlike. 2. A ſtate of being averſe from, Shakeſpeare. — | 
or a turning away from, as deteſtable. Moſt y with from; To Av'currze, to practiſe divination by birds. 
ſometimes with 1, but not ſo . Averſion to ſubjection. 


but. properly 
Addiſon. 4. Sometimes with for, . A ſtate for which 
they have great averſion. Addiſon. 5. imes forwards, but very 
properly. Awerfion towards the Lots of York 
cauſe of hatred. 


calamity : with from, vert ; thoſe thin 

which are diſpleaſing to him. Sprat. * 
1 — — Doria 

applied to or motion of a horſe, is enjoined, 

and required in the leone, 2 

Ava ſof avena, Lat. oats] the where the proven- 
der of the 's horſes are ms mY 


Aurr, or EIL bly of alt, Du. | au 
. _ 4.» » Sha ] a fool or filly fellow; auff 


Au'car, or Au [probably of abeger, egger. Du.] a carpen- 


Avu'curous [from angur] predicting, foreboding ; as, ag» £4, 
hearts. man. 5 

Av'cury [augure, Fr. augurio, It. of angurium, Lat.] 1. The act 
of divining by the flight of birds. 2, The rules of auguis. You ate 


excluded out of all azguries. IL Effrange. 3. An omen, a pretage, 4 


prediction. If my augury deceive me not. Shakeſpeare. : 

Good Aucux v, is repreſented in painting by a young man cloathed 
in green, a ſtar over his head, and he hug ing 2 ſwan. Green Þ a 
token of hope, and conſequently of good luck, auſe green prom!1es 
a plentiful crop ; the ſtar denotes ſucceſs ; the whitenets of the 
ſwan is a fign of good luck, as a black crow betokens bad. 

Av'cust [at, Fr. ageſto, It. Sp. and Port. of aug, Lat.] the 
eighth month in the year, beginnii g at January, ſo called from the 
emperor Auguſtus, who having conquered Ægy pt, and put an cnd 
to the civil war, entered that month into his tecond conlulllip. It 
was before called Sextile, being the ſixth moi.th in the couric of the 


year, beginning at March, 3 


you work upon is commonly laid los 


Av'cural, or Au'cunical Jongrnn. Lat.] belonging to an 


* 


AUM 


n a | 2 2 3th a 
Avguvsr, the ancients gm Auguft lice a v0ung man. with 


enge countenance, drefied in a flame coloured robe, having nis bead 
a o ned with a garland of wac it _ 3 of ſummer fruit 
on his arm, and a fickle at hi belt. bearing av REY : 

Arguir, 4. [Lage, Lat. imperial, royal, majeſtic, _ =” 
perable. Antiquity rend 7 it 8, — excellent. Glanville. i 
1 1m viſage, ant erence! ww nt. Haden. Pp 
a Y 1 A, an . in the Gulph — on the 

oaſt of N atia. Lat. 42 35 N. Long. 27 40 E. | 
mn _ A; (livals inflacuted in * of Cæſar Auguſtus, on 
the 12th of Auguſt. becauſe in this month he returned to Rome, adorn- 
ed with 1:52, of victory and conqueſt, having left all the provinces 
of the empire in Pace, 

Arcy 7 x 1.0 : Lar. [among the Romans 
ponii7 07 prieft, who directed or ſuperintended the games performed 
in korour of Auguitus. 2. A title given by the Romans to all the 
H of the emperor's palace. 3. To certain magiſtrates in cities. 
4. To the leader of the firit ranks in an army. | 

Avgu'srax, adj. what belongs to Auguſtus or to Augufta; as, Au- 
guſtan age, Auguſtan poets, &c. i 1 
Areusran Confeſſion, a confeſſion of Chriſtian faith made by the 
proteftants in Auguſta, 7. e. Augſburg, in Germany, A. C. 1550. 

Avgu'sris Friars, a ſect of b friars, of the order of St. Au- 

auſtin. 
1 AvGu5T1'Sx1axs, a ſet who held that the gates of heaven were 
not opencd till the general reſurrettion. 

Avcgu'srxzss [of auguf?} majeſticalneſs, venerableneſs, loftinefs of 
micn or viſape. 3 

A'viary [aviarium, of avis, a bird] a place incloſed where birds 
are kept. In aviaries of wire, to keep birds of all forts, the Italians 
include great ſcope of d. Wetton. . 

Avi'vity aride, Fr. avidita, It. of aviditar, of atidus, cove- 
tous] greedineſo, cagerneſ:, inſatiable or immoderate deſire. | 

There ſtands avidity with ardent eye. Table of Cebes. | 

Av1ctiato, a ſmall town of Piedmont, in Italy, ſituated about 

ſeven miles welt of Turin. 


1. A title given to the 


Avt1'so, It. advice, intelligence, or adverttſement of * 
3 


ancient, of long 2 

Avant xruu [old rec.] adviſe, counſel. a 2 

To Av1'sr, or To Avizt [aviſer, Fr.] 1. To adviſe or counſel 
any one. "The huſbandman gan him awvize. Spenſer. 2. In a reci- 

rocal form, s aviſer, Fr. to in}: one's ſelf. But him avizing, 
he that deed forbore. Spenſer. 3. To confider. The careful knight 
gan well ae. Sper/er. This word is now obſolete. 

AvxLaxn>, a market town, in the biſhopric of Durham, near the 


con{iux of the Were with the Gaunleſs, 12 miles from Durham, and 


14% from London. | | 

Arx, or rather Aux [a contraction of aulauard] odd, out of 
order. We have heard arrant jangling in the pulpits, profeſſors 
ri ing as aud as the bells. L'Eftrange. 5 
UKwakd, or Alwe ward [æpard, zpend, Sax. croſs, perverſe, 
backward] 1. Inclegant, u me, ite, u | | 


Their manners our tardy apiſh nation, | 
Uimps after in baſe awkward imitation. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Untoward, perverſe ; with 70 
A kind and conſtant friend 
7% all that regularly offend, 
But was implacable and auiwward | 
To all that interlop'd and hawker'd. Hudibras. 


3 Unhandy , clumſy , unready He was axkward at a trick. * 


den. 
Arx wandt, unhandily, ineligantly. He never knew man 
more ιμεαεανν to work. Sidney. When any thing is done 3 
the common ſaying will paſs upon them, that is ſuitable to their breed- 
ing. Locke. KEE | 
| ike AN [of æpand, Sax. ] unhandineſs, inelegance, odd- 
neſs. Autuerduch, in the Italians, diſcovers their airs not to be na- 
tural. Addiſon, x 
 Av'LcesTER, a market-town in Warwickſhire, 105 from London. 
Au' ip ſald, Sax.] an obſolete word fignifying old; the Scots ſtill 
uſe it. Take thine auld cloke about thee. Shakeſpeare. 
Avus [old rec.] a court Baron. 
Avu'tic Court [ aulicus, Lat. of aula, of avxy Gr. a court] one of 
the ſupreme courts of the German empire ; it has a — 


riſdiction with the chamber of the empire, over all the ſubjects > 


of, in all proceſſes entered there, and from which redreſs may be 
had by petition to the emperor himſelf. It is compoſed of a preſi- 
dent, who muſt be a nobleman, a vice - chancellor, who is 
by the elector of Mentz, to whom he takes an oath, as do the pro- 
thonotaries, and the ſecretaries of chancery, and fixteen aſſeſſors or 
counſelors ; but how many of theſe ſhould be proteſtants, is not ſet- 
tled by the peace of Weſtphalia, though A have been made 
on that head by the proteſtant ſtates: it is at Vienna, where the 
emperor generally redes. The aſſeſſors take an oath of allegiance 
to the emperor only, and they are divided into the claſs of the nobles 
and the claſs of the commoners; the preſident likewiſe ſwears allegiance 
to the emperor. 


 Avric [aulique, Fr. in ſome foreign univerſities] an att which a 
young divine maintains 1 the admiſſion of a new of divinity. 
Aux [aulze, Fr. in France] a meaſure at Rouen; it is equal to 


an ell Engliſh ; at Lions, 1. 010. at Calais, to 1. 52. and at Paris, to 

©. 95. | 

| Avurs, a town of Provence, in France, in the dioceſe of Frejus. 

Lat. 43 40 N. Long. 7* 5 | : 
To Auna“ [from mai 


E. | 
tte, Fr. the mcſh of a net; whence a coat of 


—_— "Y _ - — 


AVO 


email, a coat with network of iron. Jobyſer. An obſolete word] to 
figure, to variegate. P 
In golden buſkins of coftly cordwaine, 
All hard with golden . which were entail'd 
With curious anticks and full fair azmail'd. Spenſer. 
Av' una [armeire, Fr. armaro, It. of armarium, Lat ] a cup. 
board for _—— Auna v. 4 
520 ſooncr up, the head in the Au'mry; a reprimand, parti. 
coluly to children and ſervants, who are cating as ſoon as they — 
bed. I 
Avuxe, or Awuk, a German meaſure of Rhenich wine, contain. 
ing 40 gallons Engliſh. See Aww. 
Au'MELET, or A'utLET [amelette, Fr.] a pancake made of 
after the French way. 
Av'uoxk [aume/ne, Fr.] a law word for alms. | 
Tenure in Ax uo [law term] is where lands have been given 1 
a church or religious houſe, on condition that ſome ſort of ſervice be 
2 as that prayers be ſaid for the good of the foul of the 
Au'uoxeR, Fr. a — 7 9 98 
Au'xcer Weight [probably 9. 4. _ t] an ancient ſort 
of weight or 22 with — t, or hooks hanging to each 
end of a beam, which being raiſed upon the forefinger or kan, 


ſhewed the difference between the thing weighed and the weigh 
quite pro- 


— 


egg, 


But this, by reaſon of deceit uſed in it, was forbidden and 
hibited, 22 Charles II. ; FRI 
Axr'xciarus [old rec. ] anti 0 | . | 

Avu'xc1s, a maritime province of France, on the weſtern ſhore o 
the bay of Biſcay, having the province of Poictou on the*north, and 
Santoigne on the fouth. _ _ ' 

Aux [taste, Fr. amita, Lat.] the father's or the mother's ſiſter ; 
the corrorelative is nephew — niece. 8 | 

Avoca'po [Sp. perfica, Lat.] a tree grows in — plenty in 
the Spaniſh Welk Indies, as alſo in Jamaica, and hath bcen tranſplan- 
ed into the Engliſh ſettlements in America, upon account of its fruit, 
which is very neceſſary tor the ſupport of liſe it is of itſelf very in 
= for which reaſon they eat it with the juice of lemons and fug;::. 

tiller. b | s' 7 3%. 

To A'vocaTE [ avxatum, ſup. of aveco, of a, from, and wore, Lat. 
to call] to call away from buſineſs. Their diveſlure of mortality diſ- 
penſes them from labours and av«cating duties. Boyle. 

Avoca'tios [avecatic, of avec, Lat.] 1. The aft of calling 
away. The avocations of our ſenſes are i unc. 
2. Ihe call that ſummons away, the buſineſs that calls aſide. 3. With 
fon, God injects into the foul, powerful awzcations from tin. 
outh. | 

AvocaTo'a1a, Lat. a mandate of the emperor of Germany, to a 
private ſubject of the empire, to ſtop his unlawful proceedings. 

To Avoid, verb af. [wuider, Fr. to empty, when it tignifes 
void, or rather of eviter, Fr. which has exactly the ſame fi 
fication, which is to ſhun ; cvifare, It. evitar, Sp.] 1. To ſhun, to 
eſcape. Awveid what God forbids. Tillotſon: 2. To endexvour to 
ſhun. The faſhion of the world is to avoid coſt, and you encounter it. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. To quit or leave, to avacuate; as, ad, the houſe. 
Shakeſpeare. Avoid the country, avoid the room. Bacon. 4. To op- 
poſe or hinder the effect of a thing. Removing that which cauſeth 

i t and evord putrefaction. Bacon. 
neut. 1. To withdraw, to retire. David awvrided 
ence. 1 Sam. 2. To become vacant. Bithoprics are 
under bencfices ; ſo that if a perſon takes a biſhopric, it 


To Avoid, we 
out of his 
not incl 


does not avoid. Ayliffe. For avoid, in this ſenſe, we commonly ute vi. 


* 1 {in a phyſical ſenſe] to diſcharge. or caſt forth by urine. 


Avo'1paBLE [from av0;4] that which may be avoided. Want of 
exaQneſs is ſcarce — i "IT | 5 
Avo'taxce [from avoid] 1. The act of avoiding. Avoidance of 
what is hurtful. J ttt, 2. courſe by which any thing is con- 
88 of. For avoidances and drainings of water we ſhall 
. acon. a 
Avxo'baxcx [in law] is when a benefice becomes void of an in- 
cumbent, which is either in fact or law. | 
 AvoibaXCE [in fact] is by the death of the incumbent. © 
AvoipDaxce [in law] may be by ceſſion, plurality, depriration, 
deſignation, Ec. bs 8 
Avo'tpes [from avoid] 1. He that avoids or ſhuns any thing. 


2. He that carries any thing away. z. The veſlel in which a t n 5 
carried away. 3 a. _ a thing is 


Avo'tpLEss [from avoid] that which cannot be avoided or ſhunned. 
That awcidleſs ruin a Wh the empire would be involved. Dc:»;:. 

Avoiapueo'ts [Fr. i. e. to have full weight] a weight of 16 
ounces to the pound, commonly uſed in weighing grocery, and mot 
commodities that have waſte or refuſe ; one pound averdupeis being 
equally to 14 oz. 11 per. 15 gr. troy weight. Probably the Romans 
left their ounce in Britain, which is now our averdzpo;s ounce ; for 
= ounce * be yore Arbuthnot. 

_ Avoispueots [in law] ſuch merchandiſes as are weighed by thi: 
weight, and not by troy weight. Xs Ay 
— AvoLa'Tion [Fr. vit, ſup. of awoke, Lat. to fly] the act of 
flying away, eſcape ; Brown and Glanville uſe the word: in chemi- 
ſtry, the act of evaporating. 

.A'vox, a river of England, which taking its riſe in Wiltſhire, runs 
by Bath, where it becomes navigable, and continues its courſe by 
* 1 it falls into the ſea. 

vox, is 3 — | ire, running ſouth by 
Warwick and Eveſham, and falling into the Severn at 1 
Glouceſterſhire. | | e abs due 
Avo'sETTAa, a bird called a L 


To Avov'ca [avorer, Fr.] 1. To affirm, to aſſert or maintain 
peremptorily ; for avozch we now commonly uſe vouch, They boldly = 
avauched that they only had the truth. Hooker. 2. To produce in fa- 
vour of any perſon, to vouch or anſwer for another. Such antiquities 
could have been evouched for the Iriſh. Spenſer: 3. To vindicate, to 
juſtify. You will think you made no offence, if the duke avouch the 
jullice of your dealing. Shakeſpeare. jp 

. Avoaucu 


AUR 


Avoucis { from the verb} evidence, declaration. The try d av, 
ef mine own eyes. Shateſpearc. 
Avou'cnaBie [from awanch] that may be avouched. 
Avou'cngr [from awvexch] he that avouches. a 
To Avo'w L,. 2 — 4 confidence, not to diſſem- 
to juſtify openly. | 
or Avow fin law] to juſtify a thing already done. 
 Avow'anBLe [from avow] that which may be avowed or openly 


declared. 

Avow'aL [from avow] open declaration. 

Avo'wEDLY, ly, manifeſtly, in an avowed manner. Wilmot 
could not awvewed!y except againſt the other. Clarendon. 
 Avowe's, or Apvowe't [avoue, Fr. law term] he to whom the 
right of advowſon of any church belongs, ſo that he may preſent 
thereto in his own name; and is diſtinguithed from thoſe who preſent 
in another's name, as a guardian for his ward, &'c. 

Avowar [advouerie, Fr.] is when a diſtreſs has been taken for a 
rent, c. the diſtrained ſues a replevin; the taker ſhall have 
avorury, or juſtify his plea for what cauſe he took it. 

Avow'saL [from avow] a confeſſion. 

Avow'rar [avolterio, 1 2 See Abvov' rx v. 

Auris LLER, a imes uſed by Engliſh writers, to fig 
nify at the worſt. Fr. 
 Awv'ra, a gentle gale or blaſt of wind; an airy exhalation or va- 
pour, a gentle breeze, or cool air. Car. | 

Au'nacn, a town of Swabia, in Germany, fituated about 15 miles 
eaſt of Tubingen. Lat. 4825 N. . 99 20' E. | 

AurA'NCHES, a large, ſtrong, and fituated city of France, in 


Lower Normandy. Lat. 48* 41 N. Long. 1 16' W. 


Aus Ax Tun [of anram, Lat. gold] an orange fo called from its 


| Av'rar, 2a town of Brittany, in France, about 18 leagues 
ſouth-eaſt of Port-Lewis. Lat. 47* 40 N. Long. 2® 4 W. 
 _Avna'Tvus Egner, Lat. a knight batchelor | I 


Awara Llexandrine [Lat. in medicine] a fort of opiate or anti- 
Av'azare, a ſort of | 


Avuzxe'Lia [Lat. in | the herb ge floramour or gold 
da. in botany) golden yo 


AunzLia [Lat. with naturaliſts] the firſt apparant change of the of leaf-gold in it. 


eruca, or of any inſect. 


Aunz woa BAD, a large city in the province of Viſiapour, in India, 
on this fide the Ganges. Lat. 19 15” N. Long. 75% 30 E. 


Aunz'oLa [Lat. with Romiſh ſchoolmen} a ſpecial reward beſtow- | 


ed on martyrs, virgins, doors, and other ſaints, on account of their 


havin works of ſu . 
| Aber [Lat. with painters, Se.) a crown of 


t . 1 * 


cheir having 


Avzz'vs [Lat. from arrum, Lat. gold] called alſo ſolidus aureus, 
a gold coin current among the ancient Romans, equivalent to 25 de- 


narii. or 100 ſeſterces. According to Dr. Arbuthnot the aureus weigh- 
ed —— the denarius, and — muſt have been worth 1. os. gd. 
U'RES, an ancient iſhment among the Saxons, of cutting off 
the ears of church ad. and ether — Oy 
Aunicna'Lcum [ognxazo] a fititious metal, commonly called 
| braſs, made of copper and lapis calaminaris. 

Avas ſin anatomy] 1. The external ear, or that part of it that 
is prominent from the 2. Two appendages of the heart, bein 
two muſcular caps or bags covering 

ſeated at its baſis ; 

verted order, their ſyſtole ng to the diaſtole of 
 Avrrcomun [in botany] a kind of crowfoot. Lar. 

AvxrcurLa, a little ear, the outſide of the ear. Lar. 
 AvnicuLa [with botaniſts] the herb borage ; alſo the flower called 


bear's-ear, or ricolus. 


AvyRicuLa Judea [in pharmacy] jew's-ear, a ſort of ſubſtance thay 


grows on the trunk of the elder tree. Lat. 
AuxicurA 6 [in botany] hare's. ear, or ſcorpion- wort. Lat. 
AvzicuLa Muri [in botany] the herb mouſe-ear. Lar. 
 _ AvricuLa Cerdii [with anatomiſts] the two auricles of the heart, 
ſeated at the baſis, over the ventricles; their ule is to receive the ve- 
nal blood from the vena cava and pulmonaris, and as it were to mea- 
ſure it into the ventricles. 
__ Avarcular [auriculaire, Fr. auriculare, It. auriculir, Sp. of an- 
vicularis, of auricula, of auris, the ear, Lat.] 1. That is within the 
ſenſe or reach of hearing. You ſhall hear us confer, and by an auri- 
cular aſſurance have your ſatisfaction. Shake/pcare. 2. That is 
m the car; as, 
AURICULAR Confeffion [with Roman catholics] ſuch as they whiſ- 
per in the ears of their prieſts and fathers confeſſors. 


AvunicuLa'ris Digitus, the little-finger ſo called, becauſe it is uſcd 


commonly to pick the ear. Lat. 
AvricuLarivs, Lat. a ſecretary, old rec. 
AvzrcuLazLy [from auricular] in a ſecret manner, in the ear. 
Theſe confeſs not auricularly, but in a loud voice. Decay of Piety. 
AurrcuLum, a Caſe that contains gold, or gold calcin'd to 
. * 
Aunt'rzxovs [anriſer, Lat. Jucing or beari id. 
Mountains big with — * 
Whence many a burſting ſtream auri/erous plays. Thomſon. 
 Av'rirLaw, or Au'riFLawvBE, the purple ſtandard of St. Denis, 
2 in the wars againſt 1 in Flanders. 
URI GA, a carter, a waggoner or charioteer; alſo a northern con- 
29 1 i 8 507 68 far. Lat. : 25 
vn [wi yſicians] the yellow jaundice. Lat. 
| — a ſort of arſenic of 4 gold colour, yellow orpi- 
ment. | 


Avnzrcrarny [of azram and ygapn, Gr. writing] a writing with 


Av'xtLLac, a neat and well built city of France, in the Upper 
Auvergne, noted for its trade in bone lace. Lat. 54% 44 N. 
Long. 3® 31 E. * 


An [in anatomy] the ear. See EAx. 


* 7 xm mg 


ſome define it, a medicine made 


the two ventricles thereof, 4 
they move regularly like the heart, only in an in- 


alſo 


a general ſilence, ordered the coop to be © and 
| handful of corn or crumbs to them, and by their actions afterwards 


AUS 
Avuntsca'teiun [from an, the ear, and /a/pc, Lat. to pick] ad 
ear-picker. 
ſpecies of crow-foct. 


Avuro'na, a ; a 
Auxonxa, Lat. The morning twilight, the dawn or break of day; 
which begins to appear, when the ſun is come within 18 degrees of the 
horizon, and ends when it is riſen above it. 2. The goddeſs that 


opens the gates of day : poetically, the morning. 
Aarera ſheds J 


On Indus“ ſmiling banks the roſy ſhower. Thon/or. 

Avrora was feigned by the ancients the daughter of the ſun and 
the moon, and was painted a virgin of a ruddy complexion, having 
wings, and with a yellow garment. In one hand holding a torch, 
and with the other ſtrewing flowers, generally fitting in a chariot of 
maſſive ſilver. | 

Aurora boreatts [i. e. the northern twilight] an extraordinary 
meteor of luminous ap nce, which is viſible in the night-time, in 
the northern of the heavens. By the vulgar called ſtreamers. 

Avuro'se, . adj. [aureſus, Lat.] full of gold; of the ſame form 
with argentoſe, but alike obſolete. | 

Avu'xutExT, 2. adj. [ auralentus, Lat.] flowing with gold; of the 
ſame form with turbulent, virulent, but obſolete. 

Aus uu [in chemiſtry] — See Got d. 

Aurun fulminans [with chemilts] i. e. thundering gold, a powder 
made of gold diffolved in aqua regalis, and precipitzte'l u ith volatile 
ſpirit of A: armoniac, or oil of tartar ; they call it alio fern of gd, 
and fulminans, becauſe that being inflammable, not only by fte, but 
by a gentle warmth, heated over the fire in a ſpoon, it fulminante, or 

ives a rt like thunder. Lat. Some amrum jubninars the tebiic 
ook. Garth. | 

Auruu moſaicum, or Aus un nuf vum, [with chemiſts} a compo- 
ſition made uſe of by painters and ſtatuaries, and ſometimes in me- 
dicine. It is compounded of a mixture of quickfilver, ſal armo- 
niac, tin, and ſulphur, ſublimed all together. Lat. | | 

Aux unt potabile [i. e. — 58 gold rendered liquid, or, a: 

the body of gold, reduced (with 
out any corroſive) into a ſubſtance, blood red, gummy, or like ho- 
ney, which gummy ſubſtance, ſteeped in ſpirit of wine, acquires 4 
ruby colour, and is called tincture of gold. _ EL -:- 

Auxum potabile | _ phyſicians] fome rich cordial, with pieces 


Auruu Regine, Lat. [i. e. queen's gold] a certain revenne pecu- 


liar to a queen, conſort of Great-Britain. 


Avu'sptx [quaſi aviſpex, of aves aſpicio, Lat. to look upon birds] 
a diviner by birds. The manner of his performing this divination 
was thus: the ayfex ſtood upon a tower, with his head covered with 
a gown peculiar te his office, which was called ena, and ** his 
face towards the eaſt, holding a ſhort ſtrait rod in his hand, only a 
little turning at one end, called {ras ; he marks out the heavens in- 
to four quarters; having done this, he ſtays and waits for the omen, 
on which quarter the birds fly on. | | 

Av'spice, awſpicia, plur. of auſpicium, Lat. or Av'srice [of 
avis, a bird, and aficio, to behold or obſerve] 1. Obſervations 
and predictions by omens, taken from birds. 2. Protection, fa- 
vour ſhewn from above, or from any ſuperior or proſperous perion to 


any other. 


Great father Mars, and greater Jove, | 

By whoſe high azſpice Rome hath ſtood. Ben Fobnſor. 
3. Influence; good derived from the piety of a patron er protecier to 
his client. | 3 

May he live long, that town to ſway | 

Which by his auſpice they will nobler make, 

- As he will hatch their aſhes by his ſtay. Dryden. 
 Avse'icta [Fr. anſpicio, It. and Sp. of auſpicium, Lat.] a Kind of 
ſoothſayin the Romans by the flight, chirping, Qc. of birds: 
ion. Some of theſe arſpicia or omens were taken from 
the chattering or ſinging of birds, and others from their flying : the 
former they called oſcines, the latter propetr: ; of the firſt ſort were 
crows, pies, owls, c. of the ſecond, eagles, valtures, and the 
like. | 
Theſe auſpicia were alſo taken from chickens in a coop, or penn, 


and the manner of divining from them was as follows: the auſpex or 


augur, made his obſervation early in the morning, and commanding 
ed, and threw down a 


took the omens. . NS : 

If the chickens immediately ran fluttering to the meat, if they ſcat- 
tered it with their wings, if they paſt by it without taking notice of it, 
or if they flew away ; they accounted the omen to be unfortunate, 
and to portend nothing but danger or miſchance. 4 

But if they leaped immediately out of the coop, and fell to picking 
up the meat ſo greedily, as to let ſome of it drop out of their mouths 
upon the pavement, they looked upon it as an omen of aſſured hap- 
pineſs and ſucceſs. | = | 5 = 

Avserciat [auſpicialis, Lat.) pertaining to ſoothſay ing or divi- 
nation. | 

Ausri'ciove, or AusrrciaL [anſpicium, auſpicialis, Lat.] 1. Hap- 
pily begun, having omens of ſucceſs foreboding good. With happy 
and arſpicious beginnings you are forming a model of charity. Sprat- 
2. Fortunate, proſperous, applied to 33; as, auſpicious chief. 
3. Favourable, propitious, kind, applied to perſons. | 

Fortune play upon 1 helm 
As thy an * miſtreſs. Shakeſpeare. 
. Lucky, applicd to things. 7 
5 Calm ſeas, — gales. Shakeſpeare. 
Avse1'ciousLy [from auſpicious] proſperoully, with haf p 0- 


Ausrr [from auſpicious] proſperouſneſ. happiacfs 

USPI'CIOUSNESS auſpicious] proſperouſneſo, a 

Avu'sTEr, Lat. 1. The ſouth wind. 2. The fouth part of the 

world. This wind was feigned by the poets ſo extreamly hot, that 

it ſometimes ſet fire to towns and ſhips : according to ſoine, the off. 

{pring of Aſtreus and Heribea ; and as others ſcign, of Æolus and 
4 


AvsTE'sE [Fr. auftero, It. and Sp. of auſeru;, Lat. of gy 
Aa r] 


„ 

r.] ſerere, rigid, crabbed, ſtern of countenance ; alſo ſour of 
taſte, harſh. | 

AvsTers Tofe, a taſte, which leaves ſome roughneſs on the mouth 

, as of unripe — — Se. : 

Aust { from auftere ſeverely, crabbedl 1 

— [eerie Fr 11 anfferita, Lat.] ſe- 
-erity, ſtrictneſe, rigour ; alta roughnet b ; ff 
8 fs Ae Gr. aufterite, Fr. I 1. Severity, 2 
mortified life. M hat is your ſour aufferity ſent t explore. Ben Jobn- 
Jen. This prince lived in the convent with all the rigour and _ 
icy of 2 capuchin. Audiſin. 2. Harſh and cruel diſcipline. not 


un ferity breed ſervile fear. Roſcommon. ; 

—— a ſmall city of Germany in Moravia, capital of 2 
diſtrict of the ſame name. 

Ar:TYxUuLOUS [anflerulus, Lat.] ſomewhat harſh. 

Avu'sTR a1. ſauftralis, Lat.] ſouthern. 

Ausr* al Signs [in aſtronomy] are the fix ſouthern ſigns of the 
zodiac. vis. Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, 
and Piſces. : 

To Av'srratize [from afra] to tend ſouthward. Good iron 
eptentriates at one extreme, and a»/fralizes at another. Brown. 

Ar'sTR14, 2 Circle of Germany, comprehending the archduchy of 
Avſtria Styria, Corinthia, Carniola, Tyrol, Trent, and Brixen. It 
is bounded by Bokemia and Moravia on the north; by Hungary, 
Sclavonia, and Croatia on the eaſt; by the dominions of Venice on 
the ſouth ; and by Bavaria on the weſt. | 

AvsTRrI'xe [auftrinus, Lat.] ſouthern, A FOO 
Aus ro'acus, Asru'acus, or Osrv'nco, a goſhawk ; hence a fal- 

coner, who keeps theſe kind of hawks, is called an oftringer. 

AvuTa'xctltsT [avrayy in: of ade, himſelf, and ayy1aS,, Gr. 
| „ 1 | | 

Avu'tex Droit [r. a law term] is where perſons ſue, or are 
ſued in another's right, as executors, admini 


adminiſtrators, &c. 7 
Avu'terrors Acguit [ Fr. in law] a — * criminal, that he was 
7. 


heretofore acquitted of the ſame treaſon or 8 
AvTue'xTiCAL, or AuTue'xTic [ausbentigue, Fr. autentico, It. 


and Sp. authenticus, Lat. avSuruS, of avburia, Gr. — au- 
thority] that which is of authority; as, an autbentic regitter. And 

Milton ſpeaking of the divine Being, ſays, | 
His great authentic will. : 
Unlefs that learned poet uſes the term in much the ſame ſenſe with 
tne word authentics, i. e. to imply what has its authority from i/elf, 
and not {as in the caſe of delegated power) from another. See Au- 
THENTICs. In which acceptation it anſwers to the word, avfurriw, 
at hrung, aber, in Creek; and to 1 — underived N in 
Englith. Te pw Hard atbururre; d duwgupau Ta Xagw; TY d vt 
—_ | Elland f. 45 Father, by his original ved authori- 
ty, appointing and beſtou ing the grace; and the Son it. 
Euſeb. de Ecciiſ. Theol. lib. 3. And St. Epiphanius does not ſcruple to 
app'y the word abr to that anoriginated manner of ce, 
which is peculiar to God the Father. Epiph. Hæreſ. p. 73. See Bar- 
11:8, and Aurorntien, and John, c. 5. v. 30. compared with 
c. 6. v. 38. and c. 16. v. 13. | 

AuUTHE'NTICALLY, or AUTHE'NTICKLY [from azthentical, or an- 


and not authenticaliy decided. Brown. 3 


the 


genuineneſs, the quality of 
being ſuppor:ed by good authority. Virtuoſo's deſcant upon 


aud;r, Lat.] 1. One who is the firſt beginner or mover of a | 
that to which it owes its original. The author of that which — 
another thing to be, is author of that thing alſo which i 
2. The compoſer or writer 


cauſed. Heoker. of a book, as contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from a compiler and a tranſlator. An azthor has the 
choice of his own thoughts and words, which a tranſlator has not. 


Dryden. 3. The head of a party, faction, &c. The ſtrength 
their amity ſhall the immediate author of their variance. 
| Shakeſpecre. 4. He that pro luces any thing from his Joins, the effici- 
ent cauſe. New authors of diſſenſion ſpring. Jon Philips. 
z. A writer in general. 
Their own axther: faithfully affirm, _ | 
That the land Salike lies in Germany. Shakeſpeare. 

Av'TrorEss, a female author. 
- Avruo'riTaTive [from authority] 1. Having due authority. 2. 
Having but the air of authority. "This ſeems a ludicrous ſenſe. The 

mock authoritative manner of the one, and the inſipid mirth of the 

other. Swift. | | 

AuTHo'rITATIVELY [from authoritative] by or with a ſhew of 
authority only. No foreign law binds here in England, till it be re- 
ceived — authoritatively engratted into the law of England. Sir Mar- 
thecu Hale. 

AvTno'rITATIVENESS [of authoritative] the acting by authority; 
alſo an authoritative appearance. | 

AvTro'rITY {authorite, Fr. auterita, It. autoridad, Sp. of audto- 
ritas, Lat.] 1. Legal power. ö | 

If law, auth:rity, and power deny not, 
It will go hard with Antonio. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Power, rule, pre · eminene. Suffer not a woman to uſurp authority 
over the man. 1 Timathy. 3. Credit, with influence upon; as, the 
authority of example. 4. o_ ſupport, 75 countenance. 
| Doſt thou expect th' authority of their voices, 
Whoſe ſilent wills condemn thee? Ben Johnſon. 

5. Teſlimony. This I would be glad to find, by fo ſweet an authority 
confirmed. Sidney. 6. Credibility, weight of evidence; as, the ſa- 
cied authority of ſcriptures. Heooter. 

AuTHorirtry is repreſented by a woman half naked, holding in one 
hand a fyhere, with the 12 figns of the zodiac; and in the other an 


"The automata of this kind. 


AUT 


image, which holds in one hand a branch of palm, and in 

other a garland. 
Sometimes as a matron, ſeated in a noble chair, clothed with a 

8 ent, ing a ſword in her right hand, and 2 
ble trophy of and arms by her fide. Her age au- 

thority, as does alſo the throne ; her ſplendid habit, the pre emi- 

nence perſons in authority have over others; the ſword liftcd up, ſhews 

2 power z the ſcepter is likewiſe, in all nations, a badge 
au 


Aurnoniz a Tiox, Fr. confirmation or reception by authority. The 
obligation of laws ariſes from their admiſlion and reception, and an- 
thortzation in this ki Hale. 

To Aura E [autberifer, Fr. auterizzare, It. autorizar. Sp.] 


1. To impower, to give power or authority to any —.— She au- 
thorized herſelf am with making us ſee, that all power depended 
upon her. Sidnez. 2. To make a thing lawful. Firſt bid me love, 
and authorized my flame. Dryden. 3. To eſtabliſh a thing by au- 
thority. Thoſe forms are beſt, which have been longeſt received and 
authorized by cuſtom. Temple. 4. To countenance, to juſtify, or 
a thing to m_ Their — ag 7 that de- 
5. To gai it to any perſon or thing. A perſon in vogue 
with oe maletade, ſhall a»thorize any inde ms 4 —_— 
AvuTo'cuTroxts [avlox9wn;, of ale, ſelf, and xSw, Gr. the 
earth] the igi the original and firtt inhabitants of any coun - 
try, 4. d. ſprung out of the very earth itſelf. ._— moſi 
ancient people of Athens in Greece were ſo named. 
AvuTo'crasy [of a., ſelf, and zeaiS-, Gr. power] independent 
power, and in one's ſelf, ſupremacy. | 
— or AurocRA TO [of a:Jaxgarogpad,, Gr.) 
Au'To ve Fs, Sp. an att of faith in the Romiſh church, is that 
thoſe who are accuſed of hereſy. Upon a Sun- 


ſolemn puniſhing o 
day or — being brought from priſon to church, where a ſermon 


is preached on the ſabjett of faith. and dreſſed in a frightful manner, 


| . TH rind by | 
UTOGE'xE4L [of d renne, Gr. _—_— ; __ - 40 

— . [of ar. one's ſelf, and ygapu, Gr. to write] 
of or pertaining to a perſon's own writing. | 

AuTo'craruy [autographum, Lat. auroygaPor, of ard, (elf, and 
ve, Gr. to write] a perſon's own hand- writing; allo the original 
of any treatiſe or diſcourſe, in contradiſtinction to a copy of it. 

AuT0'Locy [aviiye, Gr.] a ing of or to one's own ſelf. 

AuToma'Ticat, or AuTo'MaTous [of avrepar®, Gr.] ſelf- 
moving, belonging to an automaton. 

AuTo'MATON, plur. AuTowaTa [automate, Fr. automate, It. a- 
tomaten, Lat. aural, of avruald-, Gr. ſpontaneous] a ſelſ- moving 
engine; a machine which has the principle of motion within itſelt, 
going either by a vice, ſcrew, ſpring, or weight; any piece of me- 
chaniſm that ſeems to move of itſelf, as clock, jack, „Sc. The 
Almi the motions of the great aztomaton. Glanville. 
Wilkins. 

AuTowaTon [with phyſic writers] the motion of the heart, the 
working of the bowels. 

Avro'xony Calas, of Si. and e-, Gr. law} the living 

A > wuy ramen mg 10, = of io,, ſelf, and en 

UTO PSY avieia, of a,, ſelf, | "ID 
E view 3 or the ſeeing 
a- 


Gr. to view of any thing taken by the 

with one's — eyes. — pie ox Fo 

topſy convineeth us. Ray. Ds. 

_ AvuTo'eTiCaL [of aulewing, Gr. ived by a perſon's own eyes. 

 AvrTo'eTicaLLY [of autoptic by means of one's own eyes. It 
tically ſilences that diſpute. The teleſcope call 


ted it. A ile. _ 5 | 
AuTo'enoRos [,aulepog®-, of avi- and , Gr. to bear] in the 
2 an +.» hay flole 
Aurorus'isu, the principle or opinion of God's ſubſiſting of Him- 
ſelf, and i of all will and ; or that manner of 
exiſtence by which the fir ff cauſe and FaTatr of the univerſe is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from all other bei See SELF-EXISTEXCE and Arna- 
NASIANS. 
AuToTHE'isT [of a:i@ and 8.0, Gr. God] one who believes 
God's ſclf-ſubſiſtence. | | | | 
Avu'tuun [automne, Fr. autunno, It. otonno, Sp. extone, Port. of 


autummes, Lat.] harveſt, the time from the fixth of Auguſt to the ſixth 


of November, the ſeaſon which is between ſummer and winter. It 


a garland of vine leaves, in one hand a of grapes, in 
the other a cornu ae filled with trait. | 
It is alſo repreſented by a man in perfect age, clothed like the au- 


holds in one hand a 


when fruits are ripe, 
48 zodiac. 
UTUMN is likewiſe frequently repreſented by the goddeſs Pomona. 

Auruus [with tins the time or * when the operation 
of the phi 's ſtone is brought to maturity. 

r [automnal, Fr. autumnale, It. otonal, Sp. of autummna- 

, Lat. or pertaining to autumn, uced in autumn ; au- 
tumnal = and autumnal fan, in = y_ Pope. — 

AuTumxai Poine [in aſtronomy] is one of the equinoctial 

AuTUMXxAL Equinox [in aſtronomy] the time when the ſun is in 
the autumnal point. 

AvuTumwar Sign: [in aſtronomy] are thoſe whick the ſun 
paſſes during the autumn ſeaſon ; are Libra, jus, and Sa- 
gittarius, | 

AvuTux- 


AWA 


Aurum Lia, thoſe fruits of the carth that are ripe in autumn or 
harveſt. Lat. 

AuTu'uniTY [axtzmnitas, Lat.] the time of harveſt, the fall of 

leaf. 


ranges 
| pA, lebens, : 1 1 


. . : e 2 ; 
a eheing opts any ing ty ck eo 
* Fr. 


2 — is 
Avux1'Lian, or Auxiliary, a 


anxi 
aſũiſt; 


0 im wi ? b ; 
AvxiLian, 2 27 , a confederate. _ 
Avx1i'Liarigs [in military affairs] are auxiliary forces, or regi- 
ments raiſed in Ref Linden ans xray Garten, 
of a 


Pope. | 

Aux! Verbs [with grammnarians ſuch as help to form 
or conj = an 12 am, _ Di. voir, 
in 


Auxrrrun, aid, help, ſuceour 


e e a preteſt or ordey of cours, for 
the citing and ſummoning one at the ſuit of another. Lat. 
FT: is Regis [i. e. to be the aſſiſtant to 


county to levy 
© king's fon, « 


Auziiuu Patere [a law term] to p 
when an inferior tenant is i to defend the 
gh c 
e Regis, money raiſed for the king's uſe, and ſervice. 


Auxiliun Vicecomitum, the aid or cuſtomary 

| theriff, for the better of his office. Lat. : 
„ reer 
— CULEIIS |. Lat. 47? 15” N. Long. 5 
22 . 

Awar'r ſin ancient ſtatutes] a way-laying, or lying in wait to 
e, Four fog i. dl pus ern 
wachten, Du. or warten, or aufwarten, 
of the murd ring Fairfax. 
or reſerve for. 12 — 

eward awaits the M. 


to be in 


2 k leon. | 
To A'wacs, i. wer next. [op-wecken, Du. aufwecken, H. Ger.] 


to come out of a ſleep, to ceaſe from ſleeping. 


To Awaxx, to — 7 to Wars, verb ad. preter. awoke, 
now more commonly aw ian, Sax. wecken, Du. 
and Ger.] 1. ere I go that I may «- 


<cake him out of ſlcep. Sr. Jobn. 2. To raiſe from the dead, or any 


; — his head, 
| n awalt 
| thing into new action. 


3. To put 


is is the 


| dignity. This ſenſe is obſolcte. 


ur, ſupply. Lot. 7 
2 (with phyſicians) d, that is gbod againſt a 


aid or ſuit in a Cauſe ; as 
15 


duties paid to the 


AXE 

; Sir Valentine, whether away ſo faſt? Shakeſpeare. 
8. Perhaps the phraſe be cannot away wwith, may mean, be cannot 
travel he cannot bear the company of any. She never could 
8 with me. She could not abide matter Shallow. Shatefprare. 
9. Away with; throw or take away. 
A with your ſheephooks, and take to your atms. Dryden. 

To bear Awar [ e carry au ay. 
1 2 


drive Awav bnipan, Sax.] to drive of or from a 
_  Wiheuthe cat is Away, „ . 
Quand il is'y a point de chat, les rats ſe promenent ler aife. Fr. The 


Latins ſay : Ocalis domini ſaginat enn. The Germans Des heun 


auge maltet das pferd. (The maſters eye makes the horſe fat.) The 


[properly of achte, Ger. heed, care, exe. ora. Sax. Job 
reverential fear, dread, obſervance, reſpect. 2 — 
— _ agg gran Courh. * 
0 in Aw, to be in fear, have a ct for one. 

To Awe, to ſtrike with reverential 9 3 

An Awe-Band [of awe and band] a check upon one. 

A'weur [of achte, Teut. and pull, Sax. of awe and jail} i. Apt to 

with awe or revcrence. Thy awful brow, more awful they 
retir'd. Milton. 2. Worſhipful, as being inveſted with awhoriy or 
| 


Ungovern's youth 3 
Thruſt from the company of an ful men. Shaxeſpc.rrc, 
3. Struck with awe, ſcrupulous. This ſenſe is rare. It is not nature 
and ſtrict reaſon, but a weak and awful reverence for antiquity. 
8 # | Nutte. 
A'weuLLy, in a manner proper to awake awe in a reverential 
 A'wruunnss, 1. of firiking with awe, reverential ſolem-. 
nity. Night heightens the awfulnreſs of the place, and pours oat her 
horrors upon every thing. Add.for. 2. The ſtate of being ſtruck with 
oO in us reverence and aw fangs to the di- 
vine majeſty. . 
To Awna'es [this word I have only met with in Spenſer, nor can 
I diſcover whence it is derived; but imagine, that che Teutonic 
language had anciently capex do ſtrike, or ſome ſuch word, from 
weapons, or offenſive arms, took their denomination. 7chuſcr } 


To ſtrike, 3 I BY 
Ah m 2 anſwer d then thi 
y do your ſad words my wits row ub 
Both for becauſe your grief doth great appear, 
Fees 
WHTLE. i rally an „is only a- 

while] ſometime, e | r | 

Awx. See Aux. 3 f 

A'wxward [æpend, Sax. ] unhandy at doing any thing ; alſo ur- 
toward. AvuxwarD. | 

Awr [zle, all, Sax. att. Du. aal or aale, Ger. alene, Fr.] a ſharp- 
pointed tool uſed by ſhoemakers, and ochers. 

A'wLess {from we, and the neg. 4½] 1. Having no revererce 


He claims the bull with aw: infolence. Dryden. 


"th mug as awe. 


tyranny begins to jut | 
| Upon the — 2 awlejs throne. Shakeſpeare. 
Aww, or Auntz, a Dutch meaſure of capacity for liquid. con- 
eight ſteckans, or twen or venteels, anſwering to 
what in England is called a tierce, or one fixth of a ton of France, 
or one ſeventh of an Engliſh ton. Arbathnor. 
Awn of wine, 350 pounds. Set AuLY. 3 $ 
Awn, or Aux 521. Lat. with hutban4men] the ſpire or beard 
of barley, or other bearded grain; alſo the beard that grows out of 


the huſk of corn or graſs. | | . | 
A'wnixG [on board a ſhip] a prone of tarpawling, fail, &c. hung 
about the „over any part of a ſhip, to kreen perſons from the 
weather, ſun, rain, &c. theſe boards I made an envning over 
 A'wxser Weight. See Auxcrt Wercart. 


2 Awo'rE, pret. of awake. See To Awake. 


Awo Rx, adv. E a arid ab-] in a ſtare of work, on work. 
The condition ſets us ae to the performances of it. Hammer 
 Awo'rxxinc, in a ſtate ot working. I | | 

They never met, 5 
Adventure, which might them aw,²⅛œrhirg ſet. Spenſer. 
Awzr' [of a and wry] 1. Not in a ſtrait line, in a diſtorted way, 


: A violent croſs wind from either coaſt, „ 
| Blows them tranſverſe ; ten thuaſand leagues awry. Miter. 
2. Aſquint. With oblique viſion. | 
It ſuffices not one look to glance awry. Sprnjer. 
Not in a level, not evenly. 
rerewood. 4. Not equally between a certain point. Her mante:u's 
inn'd awry. Pope. 5. Perverſcly, not rightly. All awry. wit a- 
uſed to feign reaſon why it ſhould be amiſs. Sidney. See Wa v. 
Ax, or Axz [axe, or aifffou, Fr. afſo, It. exe, Sp. eixe, Port. axis, 
Lat. acre, eax, Sax. dare, Dan. are, Du. and L. Ger, an, Ger. 


left akizi, Goth. all of ecge or aegge, Celt. the edge, point, or ſharpneſs 


of a thing, of afun, Gr.] a tool nfcd by carpenters, aud one 
workmen. It conſiſts of z iron with a ſharp edge, and is 
fitted on a helve or handle, in order to cut timber with. | 

A'xprrpGe, a market-town in Somerſetſhire, ſo called from tie 
river Axe, by which it is watered. It is 8 miles from Wells, and 
130 from London. RM 

AxEet, or AxEL-Tree. See Axis, | | 

AxE1., a ſmall fortified town of Dutch Flanders, liruated about 20 
miles weſt of Antwerp. Lat. 51* 20 N. Long. 3 40 =. 

Ax VETCH, an herb, 


- Axl LA 


I ſtep awry where I ſee no path. 


ꝙA2K1 


Axt ts ſin anatomy] the cavity under the uppes part of the arms 
commonly clied the ar. n- pit. Lat. ; 

Axt'tiany Arery {in anatomy] is that part of the wag 
branches of the aſcending trunk of the aorta, which is got out o 
cheſt, and paſtes into tac arm-pits. ; 

Avnet Fin: [in anatomy] the two branches of the aſcending 
trunk of the vert cava, called alſo rami fubclavii, which run ob- 
uely under the claricule, and having paſſed them go up to tae 
<7 m-pits. 


Act, a town cn the gold-coaft of Guinea, where the Dutch have 


b 


a fort and factory, called St. Anthony. Lat. 5 o N. Long. 4 
© W. 
Avro xcy ſaxinmantin, Lat. of aZrmuarmrna, of a kun. a hatch- 


ct. bud ha, Or.] divination by an ax or hatchet, which they fixed 
{ exactly upon a round ſtake, that neither end might outpoiſe or 
weigh down the other; then they prayed and repeated the name of 
tho they ſuſpected ; and the perſon, at whoſe name the hatchet 
made an the leaſt motion, was pronounced guilty. 

1 [axiore, Fr. afficma, It. axicma, Sp. and Lat. atwpa, of 
Sue, Gr. to demand as proved; or rather, as what is <corthy to be 
recen od immediately, and without the being proved, as being clear of 
!?! 1. A ſelf- evident truth, or a tion whoſe truth every 
perſon perceives at the firſt ſight. 2. A maxim, a general received 
ground. principle, or rule in any art or ſcier ee, that cannot be made 
plainer by a demonſtration. Their :firmations are unto us no ax:oms. 
Brown, | | | 
Axtous'rics [axiomatici, Lat. of ££::uzrmzu, Gr.] perſons wor- 
thy cf ſome dignity or publick office. | | 

Axis, an axle- tree of a cart, coach, waggon, Sc. ; 

Axis, properly ſignifies a line or long piece of iron or wood, paſ- 
ſing through the centre cf a ſphere, which is moveable upon the 
ſame. 


1 Axis [with anatomiſts] the third vertebra or turning joint from the 
ull | | 


Ars ſwith botaniſt:] (by a metaphor taken from the axis of a wheel, 
which is that ſmooth part by which it terns) is the ſmooth part in the 
center of ſome fruits about which the other parts are diſpoſed. 

Axis [in architecture] a — line conceived to proceed from the 
vertex or top of a figure to the baſe. | 

Axis f the Earth [ia geography] is an imaginary right line, upon 

which the earth performs its daily rotation. 
Ax; of a Planer [in aſtronomy] is a right line drawn through the 
center of the planet. and about which it revolves. | 
A of @ Circle, or Ax15 AA Sphere [in aſtronomy] is a ſtrait 
line pang through the center from one fide to another, and is the 
ſame a d.umetcr. * 4 0 
ts of Rotation, or Axis of Circumveluticn [in geometry] an 
a. right line, about which any plane figure is — to 
revolve, in oder to generate a ſolid. 
Axis {in architecture} is otherwiſe called cathetus, as | 
Aus {of the Ionic capital] is a lice paſſing perpendicular through 
the middle of the eye of the volute. 
| Spiral Axis [in architcQ ure} is the axis of a twiſted column drawn 
ſpirally, in order to trace the circumvolutions without. 
Axis Va Magnet, is a line paſſing through the middle of a mag 
Iength-wife, in ſuch manner that however the magnet is divided, the 


loadfione will be made into two loadſtones, if the diviſion be according | 


to a plane v here ſuch line is found. 

Ants {i Pecinoclio] a machine for the raiſing of weights, conſiſt- 
ing of a cylindrical beam A (Plate IV. Fig. 25} which is the axis, 
Img horizont-!ly, and ſupported at each end by a piece of timber, 
and ſomeu hat about it, it hath a kind of tympanum, or wheel B, 
which is called the peritrochium, in the circumference of which are 
made holes to put in ſtaves (like thoſe of a windleſs or capftan} in or- 
der to turn the axis round the more eaſily, to raiſe the weight by a 
rope that winds round the axis. 

Ax1s [in conic ſections] is a line that goes through the middle of 
the figuic, and cutting all the ordinates at right angles, as A P, Plate 
IV. Fig. 26. 

Trarſverſe Axis [of an ellipſis or hyperbola] is the axis A P laſt 
defined. It is alſo called the firit or principal axis, in contradiſtinction 
to the conjugate or ſecondary axis. 

C:rjagate Axis, or Secondary Axis [of an ellipſis] is the line FE 
(Plate IV. Fig. 26.) drawn from the center of the figure C, parallel to 
the ordinate MN, and perpendicularly to the tranſverſe axis A P. 

Axis Determinate Wo au hyperbola} is a right line drawn between 
the vertexcs or tops of the oppoſite ſections. 

Axis Indeterminate [of an hyperbola} is a right line, which divides 
ir to two equal parts, and at right angles, an infinite number of lines 
drawn parallel to one another within the hyperbola. 

Axis {in mechanics] as the axis of a ballance, is the line upon 
which it turns or moves. | 

Ax1s of a Cylinder [im mechanics] is that quieſcent right line, about 
which the parallelogram is turned, which Ly its revolution forms the 
cylinder. 


Axis of a Cone, is the right line or fide upon which the triangle 


turns or makes its motion in forming the cone. 

Axis {in optics] is the rav, which of all that are ſent to the eye, 
falls ndicularly on it, and which conſequently paſſes through the 
center of the eye. 

Common Axis, or Man Axis [in optics] is a right line drawn 
from the point of concourſe of the two optic nerves, through the mid- 
dle of the right line, and joins the extremity of the optic nerves. 

Axis of a Lens [in = is a right line paſſing along the axis of 
that ſolid, whereof the lens is a ſegment. 

Axis of any glaſ {in optics] is a right line drawn perpendicularly 
through the center of the *. and if it be a convex glaſs, through 
tae thickeſt part; or if it be a concave glafs, through the thinneſt 
part (which in each of them is termed the pole of the glaſs) direttly 
on the center of the ſphere, of which the glaſs figure is a ſegment. 

Axis Ofcillation, is à right line 4 to _ horizon, paſſing 
throunk the center about which 2 pendulum vibrates, 

Arte in anitomy? i the tooth like eminence in the ſecond ver- 
tebra of n leck. 


which are like parſley, the flowers 
leaves, which appear roſewiſe, the 
taſte. 


AZU 


Arr: of Incidence {in dioptries] is a right line drawn thro* the point: 


of incidence icularly to the retrac᷑ting ſurface. 

Axis of Refration, is a right line continued from the point of inci 
dence or refraction, perpendicular to the refracting ſubſtance, alone» 
— 1 | _ . 

x15 of the Worid {in aſtronomy} is an imaginary ſuppoſed 
tie the centre of the earth from one pole to the other. 

Axis of the Zodiac [in aſtronomy] is a line conceived to paſs thro 
the carth, and to be bounded in the poles of the zodiac. 

A'xre, or Ax rr, that part which paſſes thro' the middle of 
any wheel, on which its rotations are made. 

A'xmxSTER, a market town of Devonthire, fo called from the ri 
ver Axe, on which it ſtands, and a minſter crefted here by king Achel- 
ſtan. It is 146 miles from London. | | 

Axx'xar. or Axu'xcia, Lat. a kind of fat, old lard, or feet, the 
ſoſteſt and moiſteſt of any that is in the bodies of animals; alſo the 
ſwarf or greaſe in the axle · trer of a wheel; boar's greaſe. 

AxvuxGta [of glaſs] called alſo the ſalt or of glaſs, is a ſcum 
2 is taken off from the top of the matter of glafs before it is vicri.. 


Ar, adv. aps from ais, Lat. Johnſen] 1. Yes, anſwering 
affirmatively. 185 ed to no. Return you thither? Ar, madam. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Even, ves, certainly, more than that. Je enforces 
the ſenſe. Remember it, and let ir make thee creſt-fall'n ; 

Ax, ard allay this thy abortive pride. Shakeſpeare. 
A'ranoxTs, a ſea- port town of Andalufia in Spain, firuated near the 
mouth of the river Guadiana. Lat. 37 of N. Long. 8 5 MWM. 

Av x1, a town of Sicily in the valley of Noto, twenty miles 
weſt of Catania. 

Ave, adv. [apa, Sax.] always, ever; as, for aye, for ever. 

A'ytL [aye:!, Fr. a law word] a writ that lies where the grandfa- 
ther dying poſſeſſed of lands or tenements in fee ſimple, and a ſtranger 
abates, ſo as to diſpoſſeſs the heir. 

Ay'LsBurY, Atl.sauzY, or Arszvar, the beſt market town in 
Buckinghamfhire, 44 miles from London. It | amp the title of earl to 
the noble family of Bruce, and ſends two members to parliament. 

A'YGrELix, a plant. The fame with houſeleck. 

AY'LE*1am, a market town in the of Norfolk, about 11 
miles north-eaſt of Norwich, and about one mile diſtant from Blichlin, 
the ſeat of the worthy Hobart family: it has a moſt delightfol ſituation. 
as though placed in the garden of Norfolk; and is ſupplied from na 
ture with a mineral water, not unfrequented by invalides. 

A'rry [eyer, Du. and Ger. eggs, becauſe at that time they are 


hatched of eggs] a neſtor company of hawks. Sec Ala v. 


| Avzawe'xca I barb. Lat. in law] eaſements in grants cf convey- 


any liberty of paſſage, highway, water-courſe, S. 


ance, includin 


| for the eaſe ofthe tenant. 


Aza'tpus {ir old records] a ſorry horſe, a jade. 
 A'zamor, 77 a ci 1% Ns, in the kingdom of Morocco, 
and province of Duquela. . 32? 5o'N. Long. 630 Ww. 
Alz ares [in the Turkiſh army, of azib, Arab. illiberal, ignoble, 
unſirenuvas, Gl. the ſame with aſappi 1 Asarri] the name by 
which the Turks diftinguiſh their new - raĩſed ſoldiery from the Janizaric: 
and other veteran troops. Dherbelot and Colin: „„ 


_ A'zem [by corrupt pronunciation of adim, . magnifi- 

cent, of high eſteem] the lation given by the Turks to their 

grand vizier, vizier-2zem. Vizien. | 
Azrrorle [with botaniſts] a kind of medlar- tree, the leaves of 


in cluſters, and have ſeveral 
it is ſmaller than a medlar, red, 
and of an 


Alztutx [Arab. of azama, Arab. the year, or fortune is adverſe, 
and particularly by way of ſcarcity of corn, Gl.] with aſtrologers cer- 
tain degrees in the zodiac, ſo termed, becauſe they pretend that per- 
ſons born when any of them aſcend, are commonly afflited with 
blindneſs, 1::menefſs, or ſome other natural im ion. | 

Alziuvru [in aſtronomy] is an arch of the horizon comprehended 
between the meridian of the place and the azimuth or vertical circle 
paſſing 2 the centre of the object, which is equal to the angle at 
the zenith, by the meridian and vertical circle. | 

AzimuTH Compaſs, an inftrument uſed at ſea for finding the ſun's 
—— azimuth. | Ss 

z1MUTH Dial, one whoſe ſtyle or gnomen is at right angles to the 
Plane of the horizon. @ 

Magnetical Aziuuru [in aſtronomy} is the ent diſtance of 
the ſun from the north or ſouth point of the 2 . . 

Alziuurus [in aſtronomy] are great vertical circles, which cut one 
another in the points called zenith and nadir, as the meridians or hour 
circles do in the poles, and paſs through all the degrees of the horizon 
at right angles. See ZexiTH. 


 Azo'xes [of a priv. and Fwy, Gr. a zone or : with mytho- 
logills] ſuch gods as were not divinities, of any particular country, but 


were acknowledged as gods in every country, and were worſhipped by 


every nation. 


Azo'res, iſlands of the Atlantic Ocean in 40 d. of north lati- 
ws, where ſome geographers place the firſt — ſor the longi- 
e. 

Azolru [with alchymiſts] 1. The firſt matter of metals. 2. An 
univerſal medicine. 3. The of a metal. | | 

Alzunk, adj. [of azur, Fr. aznrro, It. or azul, Sp. which fignil 
— hoy of /apis laxulus, Lat.] alſo a faint blue, ſuch is the of 


y. | 

Azuxe [in heraldry] i. e. blue; this colour, Guillim ſays, conſiſts 
- n_ * and little won and repreſents the colour of the ſky in 2 
clear, ſun-ſhiny day, and in engra is expreſſed by lines drawn 
acroſs the ſhield, as in Plate IV. Fig. 27. * 

This colour ſignifies juſtice, chaſtity, humility, loyalty, and eternal 
felicity ; of worldly virtues, beauty, praiſe, meekneſs, humility, vic- 
tory, perſeverance, riches, vigi , and recreation ; of the — 
Venus and Jupiter; of metals, tin; of precious ſtones, the Turky 
ſlone ; of the months of the year, ber ; of the days of the week, 
Wedneſday and Friday ; of trees, the poplar ; of flowers, the violet ; 
of four · ſooted animals, the cameleon ; of fowls, the peacock ; of hu- 
man conſtitutions, the {anguine ; and of the ages, youth. <= 


A Z * 
Az Tua [of dg, of a, priv. without, and Zr. Gr. leaver] the 
12 — obſerved by the Jews tor ſeven days before 
the paſſover, during which time it was unlawtul to eat leavencd bread. 
 A'zymITES [aQupiles, Gr.] who communicate of the encha- 
riſt with unleavened bread. if this was not (in imitation of 
Chriſt's example) obſerved by the primitive churches in general * 


BAB 
B Roman, Bb Italick, Bb E bC Greek, 1 He- 
brew, a the fecond genes mw 
13 


as in moſt other Eu Languages, 
tho wheds lard of the lips together, and orcing 
and therefore is one of the 


and the rougher ſound of f or v. The Spaniards in moſt words uſe 


or v * 
| B, in Engliſh words, is not heard or pronounced after , in the 
fame f . as climb, dumb, rhumb, thamb, &c. and in ſome words 


after u, it takes the place of e, quieſcent, to lengthen the ſyllable, 
as in climb, comb, womb, &c. | v 
B, ö — as, debt, 
„ &c. 

B is uſed as an abbreviation of ſeveral words, as B. A. Baccalazrexs 
M-tiam, a batchelor of arts; B. V. Beata Virgo, i. e. the bleſſed vir- 
gin, ſc. Maria. | | 

B —— 2 ſtands for book. 

B [with the ancients] a numeral denotes 300. 

E. with a daſh over it, ſignifies 3000. 

B [in muſic books] fi baſs or baſſo. 

B. C. 2 muſic books] denote 5% continuo, It. 


B MI [in the ſcale of muſic] is the third note. 
Forei learning the Engliſh 
being a great many words 


— — between p and 6, . 
i T 


bear, pear ; bill, pill; blot, plat ; brawn, prawn; bull, pull, &c. The 
| n apt to theſe two letters as they do 
in 


i and when have occaſion to them, for 
fear of being mitondertood, 1 —— 


10 1 r wy te lamb 
O BAA 51 to a or lamb. 
from the ſound. dvd — : 
Like a lamb, whoſe dam away is fet. 
Baal [Heb. the name of a falſe 
I — — 2 ep d 72 . 
| A'ALBEC corruption Balbec] a city of Syria or Cœloſyria, 
about 18 French leagues from Damaſcus. Dherbelot. See Balnkc. 
Baa'Lin, or Baaiius [Y, Heb. i. . lords] Buxtorf ex- 


82 by dis tut 

. Mede (when explaining 1 Cor. viii. 4—6) has given us the full 
force of the word: Tho' there be cops many, | wy th (that is, 
many celeſtial and ſovereign deities) and Lozps waxy (that is, many 


A word taken 


Sidney. 
. 


Baars, lords- „and of earthly things) yet to us 
Chriſtians there is but one ſovereign God, the Father 4 are all 


things, and we [uc avrey, as it is in the Greek] to Him (i. e. to 
whom, as ſupreme, we are to direct all our ſervices) and but one Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, one 8 (inftead of their many BAALixs, and 
dzmon-mediators) by w are all things which come from the Fa- 
ther to us, and through whom alone we 
alluſion methinks is paſſing elegant, and ſuch as cannot (I think) be 


well underſtood without this diſtinction of ſuperior and interior deities 


in the divinity of the Gentiles ; they having a plurality in both ſorts, 
1 ONE in each, as our apoſtle m, Mede's Diſcourſe on 
2 Feter u. 1. 

Ba'axiTes [from one Baanes their ring - leader] a chriſtian ſect in 
the ninth century, who taught the errors of the Manic hean:. 
Bax, a country of Suabia in Germany, in the principality of 
Furſteinburg, near the ſource of the Danube and the Necker. 

wang in — 1— a ſort of ſea veſſel or tranſport — 

A'BA, 2 Ci Turky, upon the Black Sea, between 
m_ — — _ OY nh an | 

o Ban [bab:/ler, Fr. babbelen, Du. and O. Ger.} 1. To prattle 
1 like a child. My 6abbling praiſes I no more. Prior. 
2. To prate or talk fooliſhly or idly. Hard words John uſed to babble 
mdifferently in all companies. Arbuthnor. 3. To talk without think- 
Ta. 15 blab ſecrets. There is more danger in a filent friend than in a 

ling enemy. L'E//rarge. 4. Totalk much. The babblirg eccho 
mocks the hounds. Shatcjpeare. | — 

B'aBBLE [babil, Fr.] timple talk, idle prate, mere prattle. 
„ Ba'pprement [of babe} fooliſh prate. Deluded with 
tons and babblements, while they expected worthy and delightiul 
knowledge. Milton. | 

Ba'sBLER [an babillard, Fr.] a prater, a fooliſh talker. 

— an enemy — good manners, and a profane d hie- 
roglyphically] were ented by a grunting hog, the filthy diſpoſi- 
tion of which abt be hated by Al — people, ——— 
that it was a great crime for ſome prieſts, who waited upon the altars 
of — gods, to tuuch a hog. * 

a perſon was likewiſe repreſented by a woman holding a - 
hopper in one hand, and in her other arm — ccva — 


pipe. 
Banz, or Ba Y [baban, Wel. bataert, Du. derived, as ſome think, 


no- 


tongue, mult take care to diſtinguiſi 


5, i. e. tutelary gods; and the learned 


find acceſs to Him.” The 


0 
We BAC 
of bambino, Tt. or as others, of hab, one of the firſt words uſed by chil- 
dren, and of an eaſy pronunciation: It is by fome derived of upper, 
Du. puppe, Ger. poupee, Fr. a baby to play with. Other again derive 
it of babaz.Sp. drivel or ſlaver, or of babia, Sp. folly] 1. A little or 
infant, of either ſex. 2. The form of a child in wozd or wax 
for children to play with. Es 
BantLua'xDEL, a little iſland at the entrance of the Red Sex, 
from the Indian ocean; from whence the ftreights of Babelmaudel take 
os — [from babe] little D 
A'BERY toys, as pictures, little images, &'c. for chil- 
dren to play with, finery to them. 5 | 
| Trim books in velvetdight, _ 
Of ſcely boys. 
Ba'nrwres, ſtrange, odd, antic works. | 
_ Ba'pnisH [from babe] childiſh. : 
If he ſoon bluſh, call him a 6abiþ and ill brought up thing. 
5 Aſe huiur. 
| Banoo'x bably of babouin and babion, Fr. Babbuins, It. but 
others derive it of babe, by the termination on making it ſignify a great 
babe, by reaſon of its reſembling human kind] a large Kind of mon- 


2 — id OO baby On? 
 Ba'ByYHooD, enn /ubſ. being a l Ja. 
Ba'nBYLox, — city of antiquity, ſuppoſed to have been 
fituated on the river Euphrates, tho not in its preſent channel. But 
of this once fo flouriſhing a city, there are now no remains: it was the 
me lis of an empire, which takes its name from it. See BAR Lo- 
Nian. And in the book of Revelations it means the city of Rome. 
BanBYLo'NiaN, noun adj. what belongs to Babylon; as, Babyloniar 
empire. The Babylonian empire was, according to Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, founded on the ruins of the Aſſyrian. [Sec AssYrIian.] When 
Nineveh was taken by the confederate force of the Babylonians and 
Medes in the year 609 before Chrilt, and, after a ſhort duration, fe il 
itſelf beneath the joint arms of the Medes and Perſians (as was pre- 
dicted by Daniel and other prophets} in the year before Chriſt 538. 
Or take it more diſtinctly thus: By the fall of the Aſſyrian empire, 
ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, the kingdoms of the Babylonians and Medes 
grew great and potent; which accordingly he conſiders as two cotemporury 
and :xdependent ſtates. In the = before Chriſt 606, Nebuchadnezzar 
invaded Syria and Judza. In 588 he laid the temple of Solomon 
in ruins. In 569 he invaded Egypt, and made many conqueſts, which 
are ſo much the more worthy ot our notice, as being ſo many accom- 
plithments of ſcripture prophecies. This empire began, as was before 
obſerved, in the year before Chriſt 600 and Babylon itielf was taken 
by the Medes and Perſians in the ycar before Chriſt 538. Sce As r- 
RIAN, EGyPTIAN, and PSI. * | | 
Ba'ca {in old records] a hook or line of iron. | 
Baca, a town of Cranada in Spain, about 48 miles north eaſt of 
the city of Granada. Lat. 37? 30 N. Long. 3? © W. 
Ba'cca [in we a berry. Lt. | _ 
Ba'ccalart, a felt-conccited N Shakeſpeare. 
BaccaLaurta'rus, the degree of a batchelor. Lax. | | 
Baccalav'rtvs [i. . the berry of a laurel} a batchelor of arts in 
an univerſity, as of divinity, law, phyfic, and muſic, Sc. See Bacue- 
LOR. 

Bacca'st A, the capital city of Crim Tartary, ſituated about 80 
miles weſt of the ſtreights of Kaffa. Lat. 45˙ 15* N. Long. 
3 . | | 
82 ** [baccatus, of bacca, Lat. a berry] beſet with pearls, 

alſo having many berries. . 

Ba'cctm, or B:'ciarm, a ſea ; port town of Cambaya, in the hither 
| Pug of India, belonging to the Portugueſe. Lat. 19? 20 N. 

ng. 737 O E. | 

1 [Lat. of Bacchus] a feſtival in honour of Bacchus. 
celebrated with much folemnity by the ancient Greeks and Romaro:; 
theſe feaſts were alſo called orgia, oi, of ogyn, Gr. fury or trani 
port, by reaſon of the madneſs and enthuſiaſm that the people t--med 
to be poſſeſſed with at the time of their celebration: as zlio Liberalia 
and Dionyfia, from two other names of Bacchus; they were held in 
autumn by men and women promiſcuouſly, and attended with all man- 
ner of debanchery and drunkenneſs. 


Sidney. 


A Baccuanxa'Lian [of bacchanalia, Lat.] a rivtous pern, 2 
er Tc | 


Ba'ccnaxALs [of bacchanalia, Lat.] the drunken feaſts nd revels of 


Bacchus, the god of wine. Shall we dance Egyptian Bacchanali, and 
celebrate our drink. Shakeſpeare. | 
Baccha' ur Es, the pri and prieſts of Bacchus. who celebrated 


kis feſtivals with cymbals, drums, timbrels, noiſe and ſhouts, * 
about in a frantic manner, crowned with ivy, vine twigs, c. an 
carrying in their hands a thyrſis, or aff wreaihcd with the ſame plants. 
Lat. 


Ba cchas 


the former un 


BA C 


Bai'cciyns fin voran; ] the herb lady's glove:. 


Lat. | 

Baca n, or BCAA AH [g. bacchi ara, 3. e. the altar of 
Pacchusf à fg town in tue lower Palat. nate on the Knine, about 
24 mites Mueit of Metz. fir due for excelicnt wines called by that 
name. Ihe itatcs high aud mighty, 

With Lacchara) and aqua vit. Headibra:s. 

Bic: x, on: of the Mclacea iſlands, ſituated under the cquator, 
and in 125 c lon, Ze. It belongs to the Dutch 

BS (Cute Caleta, Lat. of Bacchus] pertaining to Bacchus, 

ad, trantic. ; 
E23 ſin grammar] a Hot in Greek and Latin verſe, con- 
ſining of three H llables, the firſt ſhort, and the other two long, as 
nettes. : 
non” vs, 4 Pagan dale fo called, fon of Jupiter and June. Al 
the duct vols of Greece and Rome were imperted, as Sir Iſaac ſthews, 
fon Lopty and the firſt rife of this kind of idolatry, conſiſted in 
tir a ννα their deceajed kings, He ſhews alio that the Egyptian 


Cees and Bacchas were one and the ſame perſon under different names. 
and both coincide with the ancient Se/e/trrz, or ſeripture-Scſac, Viz. the 


fn of Ammon, who reigned over all that part of Lyb:ia, anciently cal- 
(| mania; and from whom the Egyptian Thebes was called No- 
Amon, the city of Ammon, and by the Greeks Dioſpelis, the city of 
jupiter Ammon. This Bacchus, or Seſac, in the fitth year of Reho- 
boam, ſon of Solomon, came out of Egypt with a great army, 
reduced Judza into ſervitude; and went on conquering, 
toward India, and then weſtward as far as Thrace : for ** God had 
given him the kingdoms of the conntries,” 2 Chron. xii. 2, 3, 8. In this 
expediuon he ſlew Lycurgue, king of Thrace, who b way his - 
lage over the Hclleſpont : he took priſoner and carried back with him 
into Egypt, Tithonus the elder brother of Priam, king of Troy ; on 
which return he left part of his me in Colchis and at mount Caucaſus 

under Aetes and Prometheus ; and his wwemen (the Lybian amazons) 
upon the river 'Thermodcn near ( olchis, under their new queens Mar- 
thefia and Lampeto. He was therefore the founder of the Egyptian 
empire, which, in Sir Iſaac's account, preceded the Aſſyrian conqueſts 
made by Pul, the father of Tiglath-pilefer. ' Newton's Chronology, 
p. 195, Cc. See EcyrPriat, ASSYRIAN, Antazoxs, and Axco- 
Nai Expedition. | | 

Ba'ccurs Bale. A flower nat tall, but full and broad-leaved, of a 
ſad light purple, and a proper white. | 

Baccrrerouvs Plants [of bacca, Lat. a berry, and fero, to bear. 
In botany] ſuch ſhrubs, Cc. as bear berrries. There are four kinds 
of bacciferous trecs: 1. Such as bear a caliculate or naked berry ; the 
flower and calyx both falling off together, and leaving the berry bear, 
as the ſaſſatras tree. 2. Such as have a naked monoſpermous fruit, 
that is, containing in it only one ſeed, as the arbutes. 3. Such as 
Have poly ſpermous fruit; that is, contain two or more kernels or ſeeds 


within it, as the jaſminum, liguſtrom. 4. Such as have their fruit 


_ compoſed of many acini, or round foft balls, ſet cloſe together like a 
bunch of grapes, as the uva marina. Ray. EP Mer 

Bec xv [old records] a baſin. | | 

Bacci'vorovs {of bacra, Lat. a berry, and woro, to devour] cat- 
ting or devouring berries, as | 

Baccrrorovs Animals, are ſuch as feed on berries. 

Baccir Hi. or Ba'ccutt [with phyſicians] medicines of a cylin- 
drical figure like a ftick, long, round lozenges. | | 
Ba'citLor, Ba"cHELER, or Ba'TCHELoOR [Gacchelier, Fr. bacea- 


aureus, Lat. bacceliere, It. bachiller, Sp. in the ſenſe of the proverb 


below. Thus is a word of very uncertain etymology, it not being 
well know what was its original ſenſe. Junius denves it from Harn- 
=, Gr. fooliſh ; Menage 
low eſt rank; Spelman from baculus, Lat. a ſtaff ; Cujas from bucceila, 
Lat. an allowance of proviſion. I he moſt — derivation ſeems 
to be from hacca laurus, Lat. the berry of a laurel or bay: batchelors 
being youne, are of good hopes like laurels in the berry. Zohnjon.] a 
ſingle or unmarried man: it is to a married man. ientl 
it hxniſied an inferior knight. this is a ſenſe now little uſed. 
Bacitro&s w:ves and maids children are always well caught. The 
deſign of this proverd is ironically againſt batchelors and maids, when 
— to direct married men how to manage their wives, 
and the latter pretend to teach mothers how to bring up their chil- 
dren. | | 
Bacitior of Arts, one who takes the firſt in the profeſſion 
of any art or ſcience in an univerſity ; as, bachelor of divinity, bachelor 
oi phyũc. 5 ef 
acute {of a company] a young member riſing towards the 
Rate of thoſe who ſit in the court of aſſiſtants. 
| BaciitLors Buttons, an herb, a kind of crowfoot, a ſpecies of cam- 
ion. 
F Ba'CHELORSHIP {baccalaureat, Fr. baccalaureatus, Lat.) the eſtate 
or condition of a man never married. She was the ſirſt fruit of my 
bachelorſhip. Shake/peare. Alſo the degree of bachelor in an univerſity. 
cg hog [in ancient deeds] the commonalty, in diſtinction to 
Ge nobility. 
— > or Bacv1t1, Lat. little ſtaves or ſticks. In pharmacy, 
are ſuch medicines as are formed in a cylindrical figure. 
Baci'xa. See Bacci'xrum. 
Ba'ccirtr, or Bacci'rerA [with botaniſts] which bears berries. Lar. 
Bacci'rex x, or Bacci'Feri [with botaniſts] bearing berries. Lat. 
Back, ſub. [bac or boce, Sax. bach, Ger.) 1. The hinder 
of the body, from the neck to the thighs. to the 
front or fore part of the body. 2. The hinder part of the hand. 
pu to the palm. Love gave your hands, the backs and palms to 
iſs. Donne. 3. That part of the body which requires ing. Op- 
ed to the belly ; as, a conſtant drudgery to back and belly ; which 
15 a phraſe that is commonly a to whatever the body requires as 
10 ing and eating. 4. rear of an army, as oppoſed᷑ to the 
Walter would be upon the king's back, as his Majefty was upon 
his. Clarenden. 5. The place behind any one. At their backs a 
riighty Trojan throng. Dryden. 6. That part of a thing which ſerves 
in the nature of a back ; as, chimney-backs. 7. The thick part of a 
1:01, oppoſed to the edge; as, backſword, or ſword with a back. 
#. To turn the back gen tne, is 2 common phraſe that ſignifies, to 


from bas chevalier, Fr. a knight of the 


BAC 


Addiſon. 


thought to promote thee, but the Lord kept thee back from honovr. 
Number:. 


and gives back affairs. Shakeſpeare. 
return to a former ſtate. 

That ungrateful age, 

By loſing him, went back to blood and rage Faller. 

bat is got over the devil's 
—  Bacx, is ſpent under his belly. 
The French ſay : Ce qui vient par la flute, en ritourne par le tembeny, 
(What is got by the flute, goes by the Crum.) Or, lightly come, 
lightly go. I he Italians ſay : Beni malamente acquifiati nun fame pro. 
(il gotten goods never thrive.) And fo the French: Le bien mal 
agi, 5'en va camme il eft ven. Theſe proverbs explain one another. 
To Back a Her/e. 1. To mount on the back of a horſe. 2. To 

ride, or train a horſe to bear on his back. | | 

Direct us how to back the winged horſe, | 

Favour his flight, and moderate his courſe. Roſcommon. 
3. To put or place on the back. Jupiter on his eagle backd. Shake 


ave. 
To Back à Perſon er Defign. 1. To aſſiſt, ſupport, ſecond and 
ſuſtain the perſon that 2 it, to ſtrengthen. , Both wee back'4 


with men at arms. Hayavard. 
They endeavour to back their e 
Back Bear, or Back Carry [in foreſt law] one of the four cafes 
wherein a foreſter may arreſt an offender againſt vert and veniſon, 
when he is found bearing it on his back. I ke other three caſes are 
ſtable · ſtand, dog- draw, and bloody-hand. 
Bacx-BErIND, or BACK-BEROND [bac-benond, Sax.] the ſame 2; 
back-bear. We | 
- Ba'cxniTE [of bac and biran, Sax.) to ſi eak ill of a perſon 
nt. 
Ba'cxBITER, one who ſpeaks ill of, or ſlanders a perſon behind his 
back, or privily. : 
3pm „Et. . 
ACK-BOARD [with navigators] as, to jeave a land on back-board, 
is to leave it bekind the thin. | . | 
Bacx-BoxE, the bone of the back. | 
 Ba'ccarny, carrying on the back. See Bacx-Brar. 
Bacx-poor, a door behind the houſe, as a privy paſſage. 
org ay back] having a back. Lolly nek'd and broadly 
Back-FrIExD, a friend backwards, a ſecret enemy; as, taic- 


2. To juſtify, to ſupport by evidence. 
iments with reaſon. Boyle, 


| bearers and back-friends. L'Eftrange. 


— ny, lach gammon, Wel. a litile ba tle. Fchrſen.] 
a play or game at tables, with box and dice. 
Bacx- nous, the buildings behind the houſe, office houſcs. Their 
back-houſes, as kitchens, ſtables. Carex. | 
Back-PIECE, the piece of armour that covers the back. He put on 
his backpiece before, and his breaſt-plate behind. Camden. 
Bacx-rooM, a room behind, not in the front of a houſe. 


Bacxswe. 1. The hinder part of any thing: d to the fore- 
2. The hind part of any animal, its breach. 3. A yard, or 
any ground behind a houſe. Ihe waſh of paſtures or Lai. are of 


advantage to land. Mortimer. | 

Bacx-sixEws, of a horſe. Sinews at the paſtern. | Bt 

To BacksL1'pe [of back and Tlidan, Sax. ] to fall off from the true 
religion, &c. A word only uſed in divinity. ae 

BacxsL1'DER, one who fills off from the true religion. 

BacxsLr'vixc, falling away from, Ec. 5 

Bacx-srarr, or BACK-QUADRANT, as in taking an obſervation, 
the obſerver's back is turned towards the ſun [in navigation] an in- 
ſtrument by the French called the Engliſh quadrant, invented by cap- 
tain Davis, for taking the ſun's zenith diſtance at fea, by the help of 
which the latitude is preſently known. | 

It conſiſts of two arches, arch x See Plate IV. Fig. 28.) of the 
leaſt radius contains 2 and that of y, having the largeſt radius, 
contains thirty degrees. It has alſo three vanes; the vane at & is called 
the horizon vane, that at & the ſhadow vane, and the vane at E is cal- 
© The Beek for Þ . 

T ACK (or Private) SrAIRS, thoſe leading to a prince's or great 
man's —— backwards. | A 98 

Bacx-srars [in a ſhip] certain or ſtays pertaining to the: 
main and fore-maſt, which go down — ſide of the i nd ſlay 
the maſt from pitching forward or over the head. — 
Ba'cxward, or Bacxwarps, adv. ¶bacpe and. Sax.] 1. On the 
back. She caſt him backward as he ſtrove to riſe. Dryder. 2. At, or 
towards the back. The arms are firſt caſt backwerd; and then for- 
wards. Bacon. 3. With the back forwards. They went backwards, 
and their faces were backward. Genefis. 4. Regreſlively ; as, rays bend 
backwards and forwards with a motion like that of an eel. Newer. 
5. From the preſent ſtation to the place that is behind the back. We 
might have beat them backward home. Shakeſpeare. 6. Towards ſome- 
thing paſt. There is no argument to that which looks backwards. South. 
7. Reflexively, by reflection, out of the progreſlive ſtate. 
5 — _ = backward caſt 

n her unde ing light. Davies. 
8. From a — — 0" | 
The work went backward, and the more he ſtrove = 
T'advance the ſuit, the farther from her love. Dryden. 

9. In time paſt. Look upon it ſome reigns backward. Looke. 10. Per- 
verſely, wrongly, from the wrong end. She would ſpell man bact- 


arard. Shakeſpeare. 


GR, 


Baek 


BAF - 


Ba'c b, «4. 1. Unwilling, averſe, loch. 
77 Pope. 


x 
. ſcrupulous. 
l AU Rag are ready, if our minds be fo ; 
Periſh the man whoſe mind is backward now. Shakeſpeare. 


. Stuggiſh, dilatory. The mind is backward to undergo fatigue. 
22 Not quick or apprehenſive, dull, — The backward 
learner. Son 


Ba'cxwar, ahh. the ſtate of things paſt. The dark backward, 


abyſm of time. Shakeſpeare. 
" 22 — ady. 1. U , with the back forwards. 


Re EIS St as 
2. Wrongly, perverſely. ; 7 he think fo backwardh of me. Shake- 
Ba'cxwarpxEss —_—_— Sax. ] an unreadineſs or unwil- 
a 


in any attainment ; as, 


with 
˖ ] hogs fleſh ſalted and dried. 
A Flitch (or - 27 * * 
A Gammon | j. r.] or Leg. ACON. 8 
To ſave one's Bacon, or to look to one's ſelf, alſo to come off un- 
hurt; a phraſe borrowed from the care of houſi 


wives in the country, 


where they have ſeldom any other proviſion in the houſe than dricd 


bacon, to ſecure it from the — Johnſon. 
Ba'ctiLe [of baculum, Lat. a flick] a candleſtick. 

Ba'cuLz, or Ba'scuLe [in fortification, a ſwipe, Fr.] a gate 

i by two large ſtakes; 

the corps de garde, ad- 


vancing near the gates. | 
BacuLo'METRY [either of br, Lat. a ftaff, and pileen, Gr. mea- 


| fare] the art of meaſuring diſtances or lines, or inacceſſible, 

by one or more ſtaves. 
Ba'cuLus Divinatorius [Lat. i. e. a divining ſtaff or rod] a branch 
of hazel-tree forked and uſed for the diſcovery of mines, ſprings, &c. 

Bap [bad, bæd, Sax. baud, Goth. quaad, Du.] evil, the op 

of flop met mp e 
of men. Politics make the ſcheme of government a bad 
one. 1 1 | 
one bad act with many deeds well done, 

May'ſ cover. Milton, 


Good days contracted, and 
4. Hortful, not healthful, with for. ing was bad for his eyes. 
Addiſon. F. Sick ; as, he is very bad a-bed. 

Zan, x. ny, — of — * BID. 

= onsz, Wonsr, (Fr. compar. and ſuperl.) | 

A Bap Bulb is better than the open Fiefſd. That is; it is better to 
have a friend, tho* he be able to afford us but little help, than to be 
left quite deſtitute to the wide world. 

A Bay Shifr is better than none. That is; it is better to do a 
thing tolerably, or as well as we can, if we cannot do it as it ſhould 
| be, than to leave it quite undone. 

S DANS of An cams 
m i viate of the ſame 
name, and remarkable for its hot baths. 2. Of another town of Swa- 
bia, in the Briſgow, where are likewiſe ſeveral hot baths. 3. Of one 
in Switzerland, about fourteen miles north-eaſt of Zurich. 4. Of one 
m the circle of Auſtria, about fifteen miles ſouth of Vienna. | 
Ba' Roch, an inland country of Invernefs-ſhire, in Scotland, ly- 
822 Aberdeen; ſnire and Lochaber. 

A'DGE 
ſenger, and ſuppoſed to be corrupted from e, the credential of a 
meſſenger ; but taken by Skinner and Minſhew from bagghe, Du. a 
jewel, or bague, Fr. a ring] 1. Any cogniſance, or coat of arms, 
worn by ſome ſervants of noblemen; now worn Iſh ers. 
For whoſe ſweet ſake that glorious badge he wore. Shakeſeeare. 2. A 
ſign or token „ one is known; as, white is the badge of 
innocence. 3. The mark 
_ of a wreck. Dryden. 
| To Babe [from the noun] to mark as with a badge: Their hands 

were hadg d with blood. Shakeſpeare. 

Ba'pcer [bedexr, Fr. ſome derive it of back, Du. and Goth. · the 
check or jaw-bone, . backer, a beaſt with ſtrong jaws, it being a bi- 
ting animal] a creature living in holes in the ſides of rivers, and often 
feeding on berries, a brock, it is uſed to be hunted. That a brock, 
or badger, hath legs of one fide ſhorter than the other, is generally re- 
hs — of bagagier, F f luggage 

Bapcrtr y er, Fr.] a carrier o a 

Babor = law ſenſe, p bajulzs, Lat. a carrier, but 
by Junius derived from the — 2 — who ſtows up his 
viſions] a huckſter, who has a li to buy corn or other proviſions 
in one place and to carry them to another to ſell : a word much uſed 
in the north, for thoſe who buy corn, and having converted it into 
meal, ſell it out fo. 


A the bad. Dryden. 


— having unequal legs, as a badger is ſuppoſed to 


Ba'ycers [among the canting crew] deſperate varlets, who rob 
and murder near any river, into which hoy theo the dead bodies 
after they have ſtripped them. 

Ba'pLy [of bad] evilly, not well. | 

Ba'pxess [badneyre, Sax.] want of natural or moral qualities, 


htineſs. 
B 24, or Baz'za, a city of Andaluſia, in Spain, fituated 
on the river G uiver. Lat. 37% 40“ N. Long. 3 15 W. 
Barrix's-Bay, a gulph of North-America, running north eaſt 
from Cape Farewell in weſt Greenland, from 6c north latitude to 80. 
To Ba'rrLe [probably either of leer, Fr. to ſupplant or cheat, 
to mock or banter, or baer, Fr. to abuſe or affront] 1. To elude. 


They break the precept and baf/e the curſe.Sonth., 2. To confound by 


value. 


G derived by Junius from bode or bade, a meſ- 
to 


any ching. Let him not bear the badges | 


BAI 
Perpicxing or amuſing reaſons, to put to a nonplus : To baffe i ſome- 
tics leſs than to — — He rings Turnus' nd 0 id hoſt. 
Haden. Every intricate ion not t! 8 Locke. 
3. — diſſa — t or bak? ora mu 
AFFLE, . kill of the —_— keeps off a . Scath. 
 Ba'ryLen [from baffle] he who baffes, he who —— or de- 
_ Experience that great baffer of ſpeculation. Government of 


tongue. 

A Bar [belxe, Sax. whence, by ing. 2s is uſual, 
the harſh conſonant, came beye, — Fobnſon. Probably of 
bulga, Lat.] 1. A ſack, a pouch, to put money, corn, or any thing elie 
in. 2. A cyſt, that part in any animal that contains ſome particular 
juices. The ſwelling poiſon ſhall burſt its bag. Dryden. 3- An orna- 
mental purſe of ſilk, commonly black filk, wherein the hair or he tail 
22 is tied. He had on a bob-wig and black filken bag ticd to it. 

on. 

Bac ſin traffic} a particular quantity of ſon e fort of commodities, 
as of from 1 to E hundred weight, or hops. | 

To Bac, verb act. [from the noun] 1. To put into a bag; as, to 
bag hops. 2. To load with a bag. | £2 
Like a bee % with honey'd venom, 
| He brings it to your hive. Dryden. | | 

To Bac, verb next. to it:ut or ſwell, like a ſull bag. They drain 
two bagging udders. Dryden. 

To give one the Bac t, hold, to over-reach one, [perhaps of bagge, 


Du. a jewel or medal 


Ba ſold law rec.] a bag or purſe. 
Ba"cATELLES, ur. [of baggatelle. Fr.] toys or trifles, things of no 
Rich trifles, ſerious bagatelles. Prior. 
Ba'caver, or BETxvu'caver. [with the citizens of Exeter] a cer- 
tain tribute or toll granted to the citizens upon all manner of wares | 
brought to that city to be ſold, towards the paving of the ſtrects, re- 
pairing of the walls, and maintenance of the city. 
 Ba'cpar, or Bacpap, a ſtrong town of Turky, on the frontier: of 
Perſia, fituated on the river Tigris, in the province of Iraca-arabic ; 
it was formerly the capital of the Saracen empire, when governed 
by the houſe of Abbaſs. Lat. 33* 2o' N. Long. 43* O E. It was 
* of the Abbaſſide chaliphs. See ApBBassives, and 
BADDON. | 


Ba'coact [bagape, Fr. and Sp. bagaglio, It.] 1. Soldiers furniture 
and aber Moe. «dem — fi an army. 2. Goods 
to be carried away ; as, pack up bag and boggaze. | 
Baca [of carrying a bag or k K] atoldier's trull; a camp- 
whore; alſo a ſorry wench, in F bugaſfte ; ſo called, becauſe 
ſuch women follow camps. Johnſon. Suffer not ſuch a targage to 


win away any thing. S:dvey. 


Ba"cxocer, the | of Golconda, in the hither peninſula of In- 
dia; formerly the refdence of the kings of Golconda, now ſubject 
to the mogul. Lat. 16® 300 N. Long. 779 30 E. 5 

Back ks, a town 3 in the country of Bigorre, in Gaſ- 
cony, ſituated on the Adour. Lat. 430 30 N. g. o 42 E. 

Bacxia'Luck, a large city of Boſaia, in European Turky. Lat. 
44? 1 N. Long. 18% 15“ E. | 

Ba'cx1o [bagne, It.] a hot houſe, a place with conveniencies for 

ing, ſweating, otherwiſe cleanſing the body. 

BacxoLe'xsrs or Bacxo'liars [of Bagnols a city of Langaedoc] 
a ſect in the eight century, in reality Manichees ; they rejected the 
Old Teſtament and of the New, maintained that God foreſaw 
nothing of himſelf, and that the world had no beginning, and that 
God 45 not create the ſoul, when he inſuſed it into the body. h 

n bag and pipe] the wind being received in a bag] 
a muſical wind- inſtrument: it conſiſta of a leathern bag, which blows 
up like a foot-ball, by means of a portrent or little tube fixed to it 
and ſtopped by a valve, and three pipes or utes, the firſt pipe called 
the great pipe or drone, and the ſecond the little one, which paſs the 
— only at the bottom; the third has a reed, and is plaid on 
by compreſſing the bag under the arm, when full, and opening or 
ſtopping the holes, which are eight, with the fingers: ſome of them 
are filled with wind, and compreſſed by means of a pair of bellows. 
The ipe takes in the compaſs of three octaves. is inſtrument 
is chiefly uſed in Scotland, Ireland, and the north of England. Bad 


bagpipes inſtead of drum and fife. Sidnry. | | | WR 
They laugh like parrots 


Ba"ceiyes be that plays on a bagpipe. 
at a bagpiper. Shakeſpeare. 
 Bacve'rre [with architects] a ſmall round moulding, leſs than an 
aſtragal, ſometimes carved and inriched with foliages,” ribbands 
laurels, &c. . „5 5 

Bana bun [old rec.] a cheſt or coffer. 

Bana'ma, or LucAva-Islaxps, a number of iſlands in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, ſo called from Bahama, one of the largeſt of them; the- 
lie between 21® and 27 north latitude, and between 73? 81” of wett 
longitude. | e 

Kona Cin the Eaſt-Indies] a weight of 3861b. avoirdupois, at 
Mocha; the leſſer, 625 lb. at Molucca, and the greater 6250 lb. 

Ba'tivs, a city of Sweden, capital of a province of the ſame name. 
and ſituated about 20 miles north-weſt of Gottenburgh. Lat. 58 2 
N. Long. 11* 1'E. a 

Baja, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and province ©: 
Lavoro. Lat. 41* CN. Long. 14* 45, E. : . 

Baja bon, a cape on the welt coaſt of Africa. Lat. 27 N. 
Long. 15 of W. ; 

BajarDov' [in ancient writings] one who bore, or cartied aty 
burden. : 

To Bac [bagner, Tr.] to ſoak, to drench. A word now obto- 


| lete. The women baigne them with a worte perfume than Jugerc 


found in the dungcon. Carew. | 5 : 

Bail [bail, 2 a leaſe or farming, or cf bafller. Fr. to dl ver up. 
the freeing or ſetting at liberty one arreſted or imp: ſoned upon 31. 
action either civil or criminal) by ſuteties taken for his appearance at 4 
day and place appointed. There is common and fpec1a! wr com- 
mon bail is in actions of ſinall prejudice, or ſlighi proot, called con 
mon, becauſe any ſuteties in that cate are taken; v. hereas upon caf's 
of greater weight or apparent ſpeci:lity, ſpecial bail or ure mt be 


taken. There is a difference between bail and maingite ; 10 he that 
is mainptiſed, is at large until the day of h. appearance, 92: WAC'e 4 
; 7. aid 


B A KN 


by the law to be in their wail 


Dam is bailed, he? alweys accorned . hag hes 
| N lor that time keep him in ward 


or cultody for the time, and they may 
rr in pri on. (ve CES * 
Ba rin a foren] a limit or bes —_— as a foreſt is divided 
'nto the particular chrges of teveral forciters. 
3 Ren mainmers, hoops to tet up over the ſtern of a boat to 
* 3 ron handle of a pail or kettle. 
To Barr alter, Fr. to give or deliver up} 1. To ſet a perſon ar- 
reid, impr nc, Ce. at hberty, by being ſureties for him, to give 
bail ior one. | 
128 "Let me be their 410. 
1hou malt not Gail them. Shakeſpeare. : 
2. To admit to bail. When they hat bailed the twelve biſhops in 
the Tower, the commons cauſed them to be recommitted. Ca- 
To Barn a Brat. Sec Balz. To lade the water out of a 
boat. : 
341'LaBLE [from bail] that may be ſet at liberty by bail or ſure- 
tics. | a 
Bai't1ry, or Bar'Ly [a word of uncertain etymology in itſelf, but 
borrowed by us from baillie, Fr. Jehnfor. It ſignified a 
guardian] 1. A fort of ſubordinate magiſtrate or officer appointed 
within a particular province or precinct to keep the peace, and ſecure 
the people from wrongs and vexations. 2. An officer in a corpo- 
ration. | 
Barn.irrs fof huſbandry] thoſe who gather the profits for lords of 
manors, &c. give an account, and diſpoſe of under-ſervants. 
 Bant.ryrs, are alſo officers who arreit for debt. 1 
Ballirrs Errant, ſheriffs officers, appointed by him to go about 
the country to ſerve writs, to ſummons county ſeſſions, aſlizes, c. 
Bartires [of franchiſes] officers appointed by every lord to do 
ſuch offices within his liberty or precinct, as are done by the bailiff er- 
rant in the county. | 3 
Bar'irvic [of baillie, Fr. and pie Sax. ] che place of the juriſdiction 
of a built within his hundred or the 1 NY nat only 
taken to ſignify the county, but y that liberty which is exemp- 
ted from the ſheriff of the county, over which the lord of the liberty 
appointcth a bailiff, with ſuch powers within his precinct, as an un- 
der-ſherif exerciſcth under the theriff of the county. A proper officer 
is to walk up and down his aii wic. — | 
Battlunt N [law term] the delivery of things, as writings, goods, 
Sc. ſometimes to be delivered back to the baillor, ſometimes to the 
ule of the bailles, and ſometimes to a third perſon. 3 
Bait {in law] the perſon to whom fuch goods are deli- 
vered. | 
| Bartion ſ in law] the party who delivers ſuch goods. 
Bai'x, a bath, or hot houſe, Fr. | : 
Bar'na'r [ Turk. a folemn feaſt, and which, Pitts (who reſided 


many years in the Mahometan countries) Byram) with the 
Turks, a feſtival which they celebrate the fait of Ramazan) for 
three days together ; in which no work is done, but are ſent 


from one to another, with manifeſtations of joy. Art the celebration 
of this feaſt, after their uſual worſhip in their moſques, they conclude 
with a ſolemn prayer againſt the infidels, that chriſtian princes may 
be rooted out, or that they may be armed one againſt another; that 
they may extend the bounds of the obſervation of their law. Dher- 
belot adds, that it is called the little Bairam, in contradiſtinction to 
the grand Bairam, or feaſt of ſacrifices, held at Mecca, and which 
ha been alrcady deſcribed under the word Apna. See Apnua, and 
read there, ** the day of oblation.” 

Bar'xwiax [g. d. a bare or naked man] a poor, inſolvent debtor, 

left hare and naked, who was obliged to ſwear in court, that he was 
nat worth above ſive ſtullings and five pence. I | 

A Bair. 1. Anallurement for any animal, meat put on a hook. Fiſh 
greedily devour the treacherous bait. Shakeſpeare. 2. A tempta- 
tion, an ailurement. Beauty's a bait ſuch wretches to beguile. Spen- 
er. 

. To BT, verb af. [of bavan. Sax. or bivan Sax. to bite, or of 
beitzea. B. Cer, to hank, or fet hawks a flying at other birds, from 
Rane, Fr to beat, to attack with violence] to 2 beaſts a ſighting to- 

| 1 , change bear, whom cruel dogs do bait. Spexſer. 

to vex or tesze. | | 
Po Bar, gert rent. [5 r:/bably of bn, Sax. to allure, with an- 
Flers] to put a bait ur meat on an hook; to allure or entice fiſhes or 
other animals by a bait. 1 

Fo Bir, werb ucut. [of brean, Sax. ] to ſtop upon a journey to 
drink, cat, or take ſome refreſhment. Perhaps this word is more 
properly bate, to abate ſpeed. FJobr/or. | 

A baiting place is all our portion. Sidney. 

A Bair, a refreihment on a journey. | 

To Barr, [with f:Iconers] is faid of a hawk, who when ſhe claps 
her n_ or ſtoops at her prey, is ſaid to bait. Kites bait and beat, 
and will not be obedient. Shat-/peare. 

* BaiT1xG, a tcazing, vexing ; alſo a fighting with, as a bull- 

ting. 

Bar'va, a deity of the Laplanders, which ſome take to be the 
ſun, and others the fire; being worthipp<d as the lord of light and 
heat. | 

Barzz, or Bavse {probably either of bay, Teut. or baſe, Engl. g. d. 
coarſe cloth] freeze, of the town of Baia, in Naples, or Colcheſter, 
in England. It is a kind of coarſe open cloth ſtuff with a long nap, 


ſynenmes f:ized on one tide, and ſometimes not frized, ng to 
the uſes it is intended for. I his Huff is without wale, and — 
flannel. 


To Baxs, derb ad. part. paſs. baked or baken [of bacian and bx- * 


can, Sax. backen. Du. and Ger. baba, Su. been, Teut. All which 
Wachter derives from bek, Phryg. bread, from whence likewiſe wel 


in ſome parts of Germany uſed for ſome particular ſorts of bread] 


1. To prepare dough and other victuals, for eating, to heat it in a 
cloſe ace, gencrally in an oven. 2. To harden a thing in the fire, 


BAL 

oi Kita heat. ; Whatſoever the fire bate:h, 1 Bur. 
Dulty ſummer bakc; the crumbling clods. J. Philips. 3. To do the 
work of baking. I brew, bake, ſcour, and CO Shakeſpeare. 

Ba"xEnoust, a houſe where bread and other victuals are baked. 

Ba'xex, part. [of to bake] baked. | 

Ba'cez [of bacian, Sax. backer, Du. becker, Ger. backate, gu 
bckers, Teut.] a maker of bread, he that bakes. 

Bax E- d. ftraddling with the legs bowing outwards. 

W bite Bak ENS, this company is of great antiquity : they were a 


—— 
company the firſt of Edward II. had a new charter 1. Henry VII. 
con 


by Henry VIII. and Edward VI. queen Mary, quern 
Elizabeth, and king James. Their arms are gules, three garbs er on 
a chief, an arm iiſuing out of a cloud proper, holding a pair of ſcales 
or, between three garbes of the firſt. 


rerum Bax EA, were incorporated the 19th of king James l. 


Their arms are gules, 2 out of the clouds „ holdin 
a pair of ſcales, an anchor in a chief, 2 


cheveron gules, between three garbes. | 
Ba'rEwveLt, a large market town on the weſt fide of the peak in 


Derbyſtnre. © It ſtands on the Wye, 114 miles from London, and its 
market is chiefly for lead. E 


Ru a market town of Merionethſhire, about ſixteen miles fourth 
igh 


BaLaca'xsxo:, à town of Muſcovitiſh Siberia, ſituated on the 
river Angara. Lat. 59® o' N. Long. 79* . 

BaLA GNA, a town of Muſcovy, in the province of 
ſituated on the river Walga. Lat. 56 30 N. Long. 43 O E. 

BaLia'uBvar, a ſea- port of the iſle of Java, in which gives 
name to the channel, called the Straits of Balambuan. 

Ba'Laxct, or BatLaxce [probably of bilaxx, Lat. or balance, Fr. 
bilancia, It.] one of the fix fimple powers in mechanics, uſed princi- 

y for determining the equality or difference of weight in heavy bo- 

ies; they are of ſeveral forms, as ſcales, ſteel-yards, Sc. 2. A pair 
of ſcales. A balance of power without or within a ſtate is beſt con- 
ceived by conſidering what the nature of a balance is. It ſuppoſes, firſt, 
the thing that is held, together with the hand that holds it, and then 
the two icales, with whatever is weighed therein. Swift. 3. Meta- 
phorically, the mind employed in com ing one thing with another. 
. re. 4. The act of 
comparing two things, as if in a Comfort ariſes from this 
inference es ts lets, Ge we tells only the lot of nature. 
L'Eftrange. 5. Equipoſe; as, balance of power. 

ALANCE, or BALLAxcs [with aſtronomers] called in Latin Libra, 

of which this & is the c iſtic, is one of the twelve figns of the 
Zodiac, into which the ſun enters at the autumnal equinox in Septem- 


ber; the conſtellation conſiſts of 49 ſtars, repreſented on a by 
the form of a balance or pair of ſcales. $2 4 
BaLaxce [of the a] the weight of that fluid, whereby, accord- 
__—_ it preſſeth where it is leaſt reſiſted, till it is 
equally in | 
 BaLaxce [of trade] is the difference or exceſs between the value 
of commodities imported from foreign countries, and the value 


of thoſe of our own native production exported to thoſe coun- 
tries. 3 

BaLaxct of a Watch, Cc. the part of it that by its motion regu - 
lates and 144. the beats. = * Ng 

Bal axcx [in merchants accounts} is when a debtor and creditor 
account is made even. | 

To BaLaxce, verb act. [balancer, Fr.] 1. To weigh in a balance. 
2. To the weight in a Glare. 8 

eav 'n, that hath plac'd this iſland to give law, 
To balance E and her ftates to awe. Waller. 

3. To counterpoiſe, to make equal to in weight. The attraction 
of the glaſs is balanced by the contrary attraſtion of the liquor. New- 
ton. 4. To poiſe or make even weight; to make an account even 
by ſtating it on both ſides. p 1 es c_ and de- 
termining on which ſide the . Locke. 5. To pay what is 
wanting to make two accounts equal. | 

Balance th account of Blenheim's day. Prior. 


6. To conſider or as by a balance. 


To BaLaxct, verb nent. To heſitate, to fluctuate between two: 
as, 2 balance plays when charg'd with equal weights. Why ſhould 


you a moment it? Atterbury. 
Ba'Laxcir [from balance} he that weighs any thing. =, 
BaLa'x [Lat. with naturaliſts} certain excreſcences which uſually 
grow os et > thy of the larger kinds. 8 ; 
ALANI'TES [HA, Gr.] a precious ſtone, greeniſh, and ſome- 
what —— bg. | | 
BaLax1'Tis [of ga Gr.] a kind of round cheſnut. 
BaLa'xus [Ga, Gr.] a kind of maſt or acorn; alſo any fruits 
which have round heads, as a walnut, &c. 


BaLaxus [with phyſicians] a ſuppolitory in the ſhape of an acorn, 
for the belly. — ; : 
Baraxvs [with anatomiſts] the nut of the penis in men, or clitoris 
in women. . 

BaLaxus Myregfice [in pharmacy] the fruit called ben; but others 
take it for the n ; 

, Fr. to be an Indian term. — 
ſeems 


Ba'L ass Ruby [ 
Balaſs ruby is of a crimſon colour with a caſt of purple, and 
to anſwer the deſcription of the ancients. Woodward. 

Bar a'ss1vs, the fame with balaſs ruby. 

Ba"Lasr. See BaLLasT. 

BaLaTrO'NES [balatrones, Hor.) an ancient name given to wicked 
and lewd perſons, from Servilius Balatro, a debauched libertine, 
whence, probably, the French have derived their Poltron. 

BaLau'sr1Uum [GNA , Gr.] the wild pomegranate flower, or 


the tree itſelf. Lax. 
of in Spain, ſituated on the river 


BaLBa'sTRa, a city of Arragon, 
Sirica. Lat. 42 1 N. Long. G 157 W. 

Ba"LBec, or rather BaaL-ztc, a town of Afiatic Turky, ſituated 
at the foot of Mount Libanus. Lat. 33* œ N. Long. 37 30 E. 
Pherbelot ſays, that in the Syriac lexicon of Iſſa Bar Aly, GIS. 


BAL 


greatly differ. He adds, Balbec was a very powerful city 
greet nes of the houſe of Ommich See ABBasiDEs] and has 


by corruption Abudah] their commander in chief had 
taken cus: and, as tho? her fate was ſtill to follow that city, in 
the fame hiſtorian we find her many years after ſubmitting to the arms 
of Saladin, upon a fimilar occafion. See Baainec and Par- 
YRA. | G4 
a Baten, 2 city 1 on the frontiers of Perſia. Lat. 
oo N. . 65 20 E. ; 
Tharco'uy f A Fr. and Sp. balcone, It.] a frame of iron, wood 
or ſtone, before the window of a room, commonly on the firſt floor, to 
take the air in, and to ſee at a diſtance. th 
Ba 1b [bald, Sax. bold, Balle, Fr. bale, Port. bale, Du. ball, Ger. 
y of bai. C. Brit. tho' Minſhew rather chooſes to derive it of 
E. B quick ; becauſe old men are prone to boldneſs, c.] 
1. Having no hair on the head. 2. Without natural covering, 3. Wi- 
thered, decayed. An oak's top bad with dry antiquity. Shakeſpeare. 4. 
Not having the uſual covering. ſtand ba/d before him. Shake/- 
 peare. " Nor adorned, unpoliſhed, inelegant. Hobbes ba/d tranſlation 
Ache tas. Dryden. 6. It alſo ſignifies bold, the fame as the Latin 
audax, and is fall fo uſed in the northern counties of England; and 
thence comes Baldwin, and by tranſpoſition Winbald, i. e. a bold 
Conqueror, Eabald, happily bold; Ethelbald, nobly bold, &c. 7. 
Thread-bare, ſimple, mean, poor, naked, without dignity or value. 
What ſhould the people do with theſe bl tribunes. Shakeſpeare. 
Ba'LDacuts, Ba'LDacun, or Ba'Lbaquii [baldaquin, Fr. balda- 
chino, It. with architects] an edifice, or piece of architecture in the 
ſhape of a canopy, or crown, ſupported by, or ſet over ſeveral pillars, 
as 2 ing to an altar; alſo a canopy cried over the hoſt by the 
2 a ſhell over the front- door of a 
houſe. | 
Ba'tornbasn [probably of bald, Sax. bold, and daſs, to mingle, 
J. 4. any thing jumbled together without judgment] 1. A mingle- 
: , or mixture. 2. A paltry confuſed diſcourſe. | 
T0 Barverpasn, to mix or adulterate any liquor. | 
Baivi'via, a ſea- town of Chili, in Scuth America, on the 
South Sea. Lat. 401 8. Long. 80% 2 W. . 
Bar [of b,] poorly, meanly, nakedly, withont elegance. 
 Ba'tpmony, an herb. The {ame as gentian. See GenTian. 
Ba'tpxess C baldnerre, Sax.] 1. Ihe want of hair. 2. The loſs 
of hair | | 


| 
us 


Ba'LvriC [of uncertain etymology, unle: 
belt] 1. A girdle; by ſome dictionaries it is explained a bracelet, 
I have not found it in that ſenſe. 7ohb»/or. 

Athwart his breaſt a baldric brave he wore. 

A radiant balaric o'er his ſhoulders ty'd, 

| Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter'd by his fide. Pope. | 
2. Applied to the zodiac, as it encompaſſes the hcavens like a belt or 

ZONE. | 


That deck the baldric of the heavens bright. Spenſer. 
Ba'LE, a town in the county oi Norfolk, which lies about five 
meaſured miles ſouth-weſt of Holt, and as many from Walfingham; 


well known for its ſo much celebrated oak, called Bale oak, a tree in 


girt, in the leaſt part, eleven yards round, and near its roots, about 

twenty; the diameter of its top being thirty yards, and circumference 

'4 its trunk being hollow, has 

people within it. Thomas Gay, Eſq; . : 
BALE „Gale, Fr.] 1. A bundle or pack of commodities of 

different and quantities, as filk, cloth, tea. Ihe bales in which 


bohea tea was brought over. HYoodward.. 2. The handle of a 


pail. | | 
Barz [bæl, Sax. bale, Da. bal, Bel, Iceland] calamity, miſery. 
Light ſhe hated as the deadly bale. Spenſer. 
TTlaen a is highed, boot (9909.66 nigbet. 
This proverb is very ancient: the ſignification 
tings are ahe wort hy will Fr. to ſweep] to ſcoop or lade 
To BaLE o er, Fr. to to or lade water 
out of the bold of a ſhip with buckets, — a wherry with an old 
har, to lave it out, in contradiſtinction to pumping it. 
To Bats [emballer, Fr. imballare, It.] to make up into a bale. 
Ba'LeFvuL [of bæl-pull, Sax.] forrowful, w 
I feel the bitter balefu! fmart. Spenſer 
| His baleful eyes, 
That witneſs d huge affliction and diſmay. Milton. 
2. Miſchievous, deſtructive. 
He ſearch d his Caf books. Spen/er. 
| Baleful breath. Dryden. Baleful toad. Philips. 

Ba'LEFULLY, ſorrowfully, woefully, miſchievouſly. 

BaLev'ca [ancient deeds] a territory, a precinct. 

Ba'Lt, an i in the Eaſt-Indies, lying about a mile from the 
eaſt end of the iſland Java, forming a very difficult ſtrait. 

BaLiso' nE, a ſmall ſea port town of the hither India, ſituated at 
the m_— part of the bay of Bengal. Lat. 217 3o' N. Long. 
8 o I , 1 a 

3 a writ for removing a bailiff out of his office, 
for non-refidence in his bailiwic. 
To BAT. 1. To diſappoint, to fruſtrate. 
Bald are the courts, and conteſt is no more. Poe. 
2. To miſs, to diſcourage, to paſs by or take no notice of. 


Ne. 9. 


contained twenty grown up 


1 Gas chat when } 


BAL 


About his head he lets it walk, 
— — he any creature hall, 
ut lays on all he meeteth. Drayton. 
3. To refuſe a thing. 
5 — — look d for 2 your hand, and this 9 Shalefpeare, 
. To » as on a ridge. Three and twenty knights ba/#d in thei 
own blood, did Sir Waiter ſee. Shakeſpeare. mn = 
A Bats [probably of <alicare, It. to paſs over] a ridge of land 


between two furrows, icce of 
end of el, rows 29 ground left unploughed at the 
ALK, or Bawx [ balck. Du. and Ger. a bric | 
bona of Bowe [bt Do. and Ger among bricklayer] a gre 


or barn 

Ba"Lxtns [in fiſhery] men who ſtand on a cliff or high pla 
the ſhore, * give a ſign to the men in the fiſluing boats, TEC 
the patlage « 4 — tags is Ihe 2 rde are purſued by a big- 

g a pluſher, who leapeth above water, ar 
— to the balker. Care tu. 8 —— 
— 2 Haff. | 
ALL [bal, Du. bali, Ger. ball, or boll, Su. palla, It. 5707 
la, Lat. . ., Gr. a round ball, whence the Enflit bou [ge os 

il, which the Welch term bel; whatever was round, and in parti- 
cular the head, was called by the ancicnts bal, bel, bol, and bul. 
_— Any round thing. 2. A round thing to play with the 
hand, or a racket. 

Balls to the ſtars and thralls to fortun-'s reign. Sfr. 
3. A ſmall round thing, with ſome mark thercon by which votes are 
given or lots caſt. 5 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls. Dryden. 

4 A ſphere or globe; as, the hal of the earth. 5. A globe borne in 
the hand, as an 17 of royalty and ſovereignty. He by right ought 
to hold the ball of a kingdom. Bacen. b. Any part of the b dy 
that approaches to roundneſs; as, the eye-bz//, the thumb-'.// 
7. With printers, the ſkin l. id over a hollow pie-e of wood, fiuf:4 
3 wool, which they dip in ink, and beat over the letters in 
Batt (bal, Fr. balls, It. of Lal'are, It. lalh, low Lat. aue. 
Gr. to dance] a public dancing me-ting, at which the Preparatior: 
are ly made at the expence of tome particular perton. 

BaLLs [in heraldry] a common bearing in coats of arms; but al- 
ways by heralds called by other names, according to their diſſerent 
colours ; as oggreiles, beſants, golps, guzcs, hurts, pellets, plates, 
pomeis, orenges, torteauxes ; which ſec in their proper places. | 

BALL and SOCKET | with mathemwicians) a device made cf a braſ; 
bail fitted to a concave ſemiglobe, ſo as to be moveabs every way, and 
fixed with a perpetual ſcrew, for holding any teleiccpe; quadrant, or 
other inſtrument on a flaff, for aſtronomical uſes, ſurreying, Sc. 5 

Ba'LLAxck. See BaLaxce. 

Ba'LLap, or Ba'Lap [baiade, Fr. ba/lata, Sp.] a ſong. Ballad 


once fignified a folemn and facred ſong, as well as a trivial one; 


whence Solomon's ſong was called the ballad of ballads ; but now ic 
is applied to nothing but trifling verſe. M att. | 
To BaLLap [of the noun] to make or ſing ballads. 
| Scall'd rhimers ballad us out of tune, Shake peare. 
Ba'LLAD-SixGER, one that fings ballads in the ſtreets. 
Not bal/ad-ſinger plac'd above the croud 
Sings with a note ſo ſhrilling, ſweet and loud. Gay. — 
Ba'LLasT [batlaft, Du. and Ger. ] 1. A quantity of gravel, ſand 
or ſtones, or any weight laid in the bottom of a ſhip, to make it ſail 
ſteady or right, and to keep it ſrom over-ſetting. 2. In general, what- 
ever 15 put to keep a thing ſteady. | 
His lading little, and his Calla leſs. Sui. 

Ta trench the BaLLasT [ſea phraſe} is to divide or ſeparate it. | 
BaLLasT Sho? [ſea term] of a ſhip, when the ballaſt bas run 
from one fide to another. | EINE 
To BaLLasr 4 Ship. 1. To furniſh it with ballaſt. If this ark he 
ballafled. Wilkins. 2. In general, to add that which keeps any thing 


ſteady. 

Whilſt thus to ballaſt love I fought, 

And io more ſteadily have gone, - 

I faw I had love's pinnnace overfraught. Donne. 
BarLe TTE, Fr. a dance in which ſome hiſtory is repreſented. | 
BA'LLIaRDs [of ball, and yard, a ſtick to puſh it with, now cori upt- 

ly called billiards. Fohn/or.] a play, at which a ball is driven on a 
table with the end of a flick. | EE 

With dice, with cards, with balliards. Srenſer. 3 
BaLLico'xNeL, a town of Ireland, about 11 miles north-eall of 

Cavan. Lat. 54* 6' N. Long 7? 50 W. 

BALL1sHA'NSNOV, a large town of the county of Donnegal and pro- 
vince of Ulſter, in Ireland, about ten miles ſouth of the town of Don- 
nepal. Lat. 54* 25' N. Long. 82 30“ W. | 

ALLI'STA, Lat. a machine uſed by the ancients in fieges, :9 
throw large ſtones, darts and javelins. It reſembled our crofs buy, 
but was much larger and ſuperior in force. 

BaLLi'sT& Os [ballifla, Lat. a warlike engine to throw, of gan. 
Gr. to calt, and 05, Lat. a bone] the lling bonc, the ſame with air 

alus. 
0 Ba'LLISTER, or BA LLUsTER [Galufre, Fr. balauſtro, Tt. balnu/- 
trum, low Lat. a bathing place. Du Cary] the lateral, or fide part 
of a ſeroll, which forms the curl-rutt in the capital of a pillar of u 
Ionic order. | 

BaLLisTER, or BaLLUsTER [in architecture] alfo a lictle pillar or 
rail, ſuch as are on the outſide of cloiſters, rerrafies, Galleries, Sc. 
This ſhould have been planched over, and railed about with 4. 
Carew. 

Ba'LLUSTRADE, or BaLusTRADE, . [from balaſier] an aſſem- 
blage of one or more rows of little turned pillars, called balufters, 
fixed on a terraſs or top of a building, for ſeparating one part rom an- 
other 


Ba'LLISTERs [in a church] an incloſure of pillars which rails in the 
communion table. | 
To Ba'LLtisrER, to incloſe with balliſters. 
Ba'LiisTics {of balliſtæ, eroſs-bous, or engines for caſtirg jax- 
lins, great ſtones, Sc. Lat] the art of making ſuch engines. 
2 C Ba'ilivs 


1 
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| R+orti va [old deeds) à whole county under the juriſdiction of a 
Nroriff; alto a hundred, with reſpect to the chief conſtable, cr a ma- 
ror, With reipect to the ſteward. 

Bite, 2 fort of fortrefs or bulwark. Low Lat. 

Batiso's, or-Batilc'ox [hailon, Fr. ballone, It.] a ſoot · ball; alſo 
a large ball, uſ.d to play withal by noblemen. 

Baton faith chemitt>] a la round ſhort-necked mattraſ>, or 
veſſel fur recriving what 35 dit tilled ed or drawn off by the means of 
fire. 


lar, by way of ornament. 

Barc, in fireworks] is a ball of paſteboard, filled with com- 
buſtible mattes, which, when fired, mounts to a conſiderable height 
in the a.r, and then burſts into bright ſparks of fire, reſembling 
Mors. 

Ba"t.ior {balete, Fr. Balata, Sp.] 1. A little bail or ticket, with 

a:ticular marks, uſed in giving of votes, being privately put into a 
box or orn. 2. The act of voting by ballot. | 

To Barror [Calleter, Fr. pallotarg. It.] to vote in ſuch manner, 
{> that by counting the balls, the reſult is known without any diſco- 
very by whom each vote was given. 

Giving their votes by ballcting, they lie under no awe. Sæuiſt. 

BarLo'ra, or BalLo'tt [SA, Gr.] the herb ſlinking hore- 
hound. Lat. 

BaLLora'Tiox, or Ba'tLoTiNG {of bhallit] a particular method of 
voting at elections, by means of little balls of ſeveral colours, when 
every one who has a vote puts in ſuch a ballot according to the diver- 
fity of the candidates. The eleclion is curicus, conſiſting of ten ſeveral 
ballotations. Wotton. | 


Bare [beaume, Fr. Lalſams, It. and Sp. of ba//amum, Lat.] 1. The 


Juice of a ſhrub, growing in Paleſtine or Egypt, remarkably odorite- 
Tous, very precious, and of a very ſanitive quality. 2. Any valuable or 
fragrant ointment. Thy balm waſh'd off, wherewith thou watt anomt- 
ed. Shake;jearre. 3. Any thing that allays pain. Baims applied to 
you. Shake/peare. 

Bat, or Batu ier 


grant ſmell. The ſpecies are; 1. Garden balm. 2. Garden balm 


with yellow variegated flo«ers. 3. Stinking Roman balm, with ſofter 


hairy leaves. The firſt tort is cultivated in gardens for medicinal and 
culinary uſes. A plant remarkatle for the {irong, baliamic ſcent of 
its leaves v hen bruited : whence ſome have ſuppoſed, erxonecuſly, 
that the balm of Gilead was taken from this plant. Milier. 

Bat wm-apPLE and GENTIL, a plant. | 

Baru of Grad, the juice drawn from the balſom tree, by making 
incinons in its bark : its colour is firſt white, ſoon after green; bu 
when it comes to be cid, it is of the colour of honey : the ſmell is 
very penetrating, the taſle bitter, ſharp, and aſtringent. The balm 
ſold by the merchants (as little iſſues from the plant by incifion} is 
wide of the wood and green branches of the tree diſtilled by fre, 
which is generally adultcrated with tine. Cal/mer. The zori of 
Gilcad, which we render in our Engliſh bible by alm, was not the 
ſame with the balſam of Mecca, but only a better fort of turpentine 
then in uſe, for the cure of wounds and other diſeaſes. Prideaux. 

To Bar (from the noun] 1. To anoint. / his foul head 
with warm diſtilled waters. Shakeſpeare. 2. To allay, to aſſuage. 

Oppreſt nature ſleeps, | 
Ils reft might yet nM beln'd thy ſenſes, 
Wick ſtand in hard cure. Shake peare. 

Balu [of baim] 1. Of the nature of, or reſembling balm ; as, 
balmy fleep. Milian. 2. Productive of balm. 3. Soft, mild, pleaſ- 
ing. Their barry ſiumbers wak'd with ſtriſe. Shakeſpeare. 4. Sweet 
ſa.cliing, fragrant. 1 

TI hoie rich perfumes which, from the happy hore, 

Ihe winds upon their Sn wings convey'd. Dryden. 
5. Aſſuaging, mitigating. 

Oh Sale breath! that doſt almoſt perſuade 

Juſtice to break her ſword. Shake/peare. 

Da'txrant, a. [balnearius, Lat.] belonging to baths, Sc. 
: Bars : av, . [balncarium, Lat ] a bathing place. Brown uſes 
the word. b 
1 Barxz alex [Falneun, Lat.] The art of bathing. It is uſed by 

en. | 
 Barxta'Tory [balreatrrings, Lat.] belonging to a bath or ſtove. 
By'txeEun, a bath, a waſhing place, a bain, a hot-houſe or ſtew. 


Late. 
| phyſicians] a bathing of the whole body, or the 


Barvara [with 
lo ver parts only. 

Bar.xiuw rent, or Batxrun Arereſam [with chemiſts] a ſand- 
bath, where flowers, fruit, and other medicinal ingredients, are put 
into a cucurbite and infuſed, the veſſel being ſet in hot ſand, &c. 

Baixiuw Marie [with chemiſts] is, when a cucurbite, that con- 
tains any matter to be diſtilled, being ſtopped cloſe, is ſet in a veſſel of 
water, fo as to be gently and gradually heated. Some corruptly call 
it Balneum Maris. i.e. a fea-bath. - 

Bar vruu Faperis, or Bai xeun pra [with chemiſts] the va- 
us bath is, when the veſſel that contains the matter is ſet in another, 
full of water, boiling hot, and is heated by the vapours or ſteams 

that ariſe from it. 

Baixteun Safphureum, a bath having the virtues of brimſtone. 

Ba Lor abs in horſemanſhip] are the leaps of a horſe between two 
pillars, or upon a ſtrait line made with juſtneſs of time, with the aids 
of the hams, the calves of the legs, and in ſuch a manner, that when 
his fore-feet are in the air, he ſhews nothing but the ſhoes of his hin- 
der feet, without yerking out. A balotade differs from a capriole ; 


for when a horſe works at capri: les, he yerks out his hinder legs with 
all his force. 


Ba'rsau [balſamico, It. balſamune, Lat. gab gans, Gr. which He- 


chius explains by ase. acuparix's, I. e. an aromatic flower] the 
jnicr of the balſam, or balm, and ſome other natural balſam, as of 
Tolu, Peru, Sc. Dr. Alſten, proſeſſor of botany and the materia 
medica, in the univerſity of Edinburgh, obſerves of the balſam Ju- 
ic, Gilead, Egyptian opobalſam, Oc. thit it is a liquid reſin, 
«+h:ch lows from the tree cither ſpontanchully, or after an inciſion 


[ meliſſa, Lat. in botany] an herb of a fra- 


Lat. 514% 157 N. 
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made. I hat 2 #hickey kind of balfam (but of 4% virtue] is formed 
by decocting the leaves, and brarches: and that the virtue of the 
balſams, in genera/, conſiſts in reſiſting patrefaction ; in 222 the 
tone of the fibres; in blunting acrimony, particularly of the al. 
caline kind ; and by their fimulus promoting ſecretions. | 
Barsan (with chemiſts] a name given to ſeveral tions; as, 
Balsan of Saturn, a ſolution of /accharum ſatarm, i. e. the 


of lead, made with ſpirit or oil of turpentine, and digeſted till the mat- 


ter has aſſumed a red tincture. ; : 
Balsan of Saiphur {with chemiſts] the oily parts of common brim. 
ſtone diſſolved in oil ot turpentine, or ſome other diſtilled oil. 
Balsau {in pharmacy] an ointment being thicker than oil, and 
ſofter than a falve ; it conſis of certain liquors extracted or drawn 


from gums ard roliny ſfubllances ; as, nervous baijam, ſciatic balſam, 


Lucatellus's bar, &c. ES | 

Apeplectic Bata. a ſueet - ſcented iſ ĩrituous ſubſtance, of the con- 
ſiſtence of an ointment. | 

Balsan Apple {momerdico, Lat.] an annual Indian plant. 

B. Ls A, Tree, a ſhrub that ſcarce grows tailer than the pomegra. 
nate-tree ; the wood is gummy, and of a reddiſh colour; the bloſ- 
ſoms are like ſmall ſtars, white, and very fragrant, whence ſpring 
out little pointed pods, incloſing a ſruit like an almond, called carpo- 
balſamum, as the wood is called zy lobalſamum, and the juice opo- 
balſamum. This tree is cultivated in Arabia and Judza, but muſt 
not be multiplied without the grand ſeignior's permiſſion. | 

Ba"LsamtaTED [balſaram, Lat.] anointed with baltam. | 

Balsa uE LA, or Bails. Mix A [of Ne, Gr] the herb of 
which balſam is made. 


Bart:a'mical, or Batsa"rarc [baiſanique, Fr.] pertaining to, or 


having the qualities of balſam, only mild. Halſamical humour of 
oily and ba- 


the blood heals a wound. IIa. It renders the humours 
ciples, and very friendly to nature. | 
apple. 
Berssturta [with botaniſts] the herb coſtmary. 
that drops from it, that is of a moſt fragrant ſcent. Lat. 
Ba'trivoie, a town in the county of Cork, and province of 
Clear. 


Jamic. Arbuthnot. | 2 
Barsa'211cs, medicines endued with ſoſt, gentle, attenuating prin- 
Batsa'mixAa Mas [with botaniſts] the male balſam- 

Balsa uisA Femina [with botaniſts] the female 

Lat 
Balsa Mi, an herb, fo named of its balſamic ſmell. 
Ba't.5a2:um [Szarapr, Gr.] the balſam or balm-tree, or the juics 

Barrie , the fea lying between Sweden on the north, and 

Germzeny and Livoniz on the ſouth. 

| of 
Munter, in Iicland, fituated about five miles north of Cape 

Long. d vg* W. | 

E Ba'LLISTER. The former is the proper or- 


BA Lr TIR. 
thograpiy. 
Þa'LusTRADE. Set BaLlLUSTRADE. | 
Bau, or Beam, at he beginning of the names of places in Great- 
Britain, denotes the quality of the place that is either now or formerly 


was woody, from the Saxon beam, which fignifies a piece of — | 


as Bamficld, Bambridge, Bambury. 
Bau, a ſham, or cheat, or knaviſh contrivance to amuſe or de- 
ceive. | 
— a town and province of the kingdom of Congo in 
Iica. 


Baur, a city of Franconia, in Germany. The biſhop of 


Bamberg is ſovereign of the city 


— and diſtrict round it, for 6 in 


„and 40 in breadth. Lat. 50 15” N. Long. 100 56“ E. 
Aunο [bembor, Fr. Lamboccia, 1. 
the Weſt-Indies. It has ſeveral ſhoots larger than our ordi 


reeds, 
which are knotty, and ſeparated by joints. They are ſaid by ſome, 


| to contain ſugar, but this is a miſtake. 
To Bauwo'ozLe [a cant word] to ſham, cheat, or deceive. Nick, 


hambocz/ed about the money. Arbuthnot. . 


re 


a plant ot the reed kind in 


Baximo'ozLEer [from bambooxle} a cheating fellow. Banterers and 


bamboozlers play ſuch tricks. Arbuthnot. 
BamFF, a town in Scotland, which gives name to a 


berween Aberdeenſlire and Murray, along the ſouthern — he 


river Spey. The tou n is ſituated at the mouth of the river Dovern. 


Bau [uoaupa, Cr. ] a tincture or dye; alſo a liquor in which 


any thing is dipped or ſoaked. Lat. . 
Ba urrox, a market town of Oxfordſhire, on the river Iſis, 10 
miles from Oxford, and 66 from London. | 


Baurrox, is alſo a market-town of Devonſhire, on a branch of 
the river Ex, 21 miles from Exeter, and 160 from 


Bax ¶Launum. low Lat. ban, Teut. a public proclamation, as of pro- 


ſcription, interdiction, excommunication, or public ſale} 1. Public notice 
given whereby a thing is commanded or forbidden. I his word we uſe, 
eſpecially in r contracts in the church before 
marriage, to the end. if any man can ſay againſt the intention 
of the parties, in reſpect of kindred or otherwiſe, they may take their 
exceptions in time. And in the canon law, anna ſunt proclamatione; 
Jponſs & ſpenſee in eccleſtis fieri folite. Cowel. I contradict bans. 
Shakeſpeare. I 
thrice blaſted. Shake/peare. z. Interdiction. 
1 —— to taſte it, under barn to touch. Miltow. 

4. Ban of the empire. A public act of the Germanic „whereby 
any ſtate of the Ska is ubjetted to all the — of military 
law. He was —— to have the imperial has taken off. Howel. 

Bax, a proclamation made at the head of an army or body of 
troops, either by ſound of trumpet, or beat of drum, requiring the 
obſervance of martial diſciplirie, for declaring a new officer, or for 
puniſhing a ſoldier. 

To Bax, werb ad. ¶ bannen. Du. to curſe] to execrate. Doth 
ban the work which they leave behind them. Hooker. It is uncertain 
whether this word in the foregoing 
to curſe, or lane, to poiſon. Jobnſon. He caſt ſcrowls of paper 
on each fide, wherein he curſed and banned the chriſtians. Knoles.” 

Arriere Bax. Sec ARRIERE. 


Ba'saxa Tree, a ſpecies of plantain. See PlAxTaIx. 


Bana'ra, 


2. An excom:munication, a curſe. With Hecate's ban 


it 


paſſage is to be deduced from ban, 
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Baua'uA, 2 city of Aſia, in che kingdom of Bengal. Lat. 26 20 
N. Long. 84” 30 E. . 

Ba'nBURY, a large market-town in Oxfordſhire, on the river Char- 
well, 17 miles from Oxford, and 77 from London. „It has a fine 
large 2 a free-ſchool, two charity ſchools, and a workhouſe ; 
gives title of carl to the lord viſcount Wallingford, and ſends one 
member to parliament. | 

Ba'nCa, an i of the Eaſt- Indies, ſeparated from the ſouth-eaſt 
1 only by a very narrow channel. Lat. 30 & S. 

1560 of E. 
3 {in Eaſt India] a weight containing & of a dram aver- 


_ 
anca'lia [in ancient writers] cuſhions or ſuch like coverings 
for benches, c. 

Banca Lis, a Dutch ſettlement on the eaſt coaſt of Sumatra. Lat. 


29 0 N. 991“ E. a | 
— pon og Lat.] a bench, table, or ſtall, on which goods are 
to 


ano [band, Sax. bende. Du.] 1. A tie, a bandage, by which one 
- thing is joined to another. D 
ther. Shakeſpeare. 2. A chain, by which a man or other animal is 
held in reſtraint. So wild a beaſt buxom to his bands. Spenſer. His 
wife you hold in bands. Dryden. 3. Any means uf union betwixt two 
or more perſons. | 
Hereꝰs eight that 772 hands, * i 
802 To join in hymen's Sand,. ſpeare. | 
4. An ornament or cloathing for the neck, &c. It is now reſtrained 


to a neckcloth of particular form, worn by clergymen, lawyers, and 
ſtudents in > That which is bound round any thing. 


| A good face needs no BAN U: 

That is, it wants no ornament to ſet it off. Some are fo ill-natured 

as to add to this erb: And a bad one deſerves none. 

Bax [bande, Fr. banda, It.] a troop or company of perſons join- 

cd in one common cauſc. | _ | 
nite 

+ Your troop of horſemen with his band of foot. Shakeſpeare. 

. Band of Penſioners [of the king] — company of pentle- 

men bearing halberds, and attending the perſon of the king upon ſo- 

lemn occaſions. * 


Bano {in architecture flat, low member, or moulding faſcia, 
| which is d. called — 1 | 8 
To Band (banden, Sax. ] 1. To unite into one body or troop, 
ſometimes with the reci noun. : | | 
| Banding them/elves in contrary | 
| They pelt at one another's pates. Shakeſdeare. 
28. To bind over with a band or tie. His eyes were banded over. 
den. 
* Baxvs [with gunners] hoops of iron binding the nave of 
a gun-carriage at both ends; and the ſwathe-band for infants. The 
feet of old ſtatues of ſtone were bound with leaden bands. Bacon. 
Train BaxDs, or Trained Bands [of a city, c.] certain regi- 
ments com of the inhabitants of it, — d up to arms, and 
inſtructed in military diſcipline. | 
Bands of a Sadile, are two pieces of iron nailed upon the bows of 
the ſaddle, to hold them them tight. Ts 
aud, or La'xTor, the chief of the Banda Iſlands, in the 
* where the nutmegs grow. Lat. 40 30“ S. Long. 128 
10 E. | 
| Ba'npace, Fr. the bands that bind any thing up. 5 
Baxpace [with Ry 6 TR cloth conveniently fitted for 
the binding up and g „broken bones or wounds; alſo the 
aq — a fillet, roll, or ſwathe to any part. 
a'xDBoOx, a ſlight box uſed for bands, and other light things. 
- Banvesx, an {i meaſure, two feet in length. 
 Ba'nveLET, Fr. a ſmall fillet, band, or firing. 
BanveLeT [with architects] any line or flat moulding, as that 
which crowns the Dor ĩc architrave; it encompaſſes a pillar quite round 
about like a ring, is greater than a liſt, but leſs than a platband. 
Ba'npiLBERs, or Ba'xDoLErRs [bandoulieres, Fr. bardolierr, It. 
bandoliras, Sp.) ſmall wooden caſes covered with leather, each of 
| them containing powder that is a charge for a muſket, which hang to 
the number of twelve on a ſhoulder- belt or collar. 5 
Ba"nvar [Fr. banditti, It.] an outlaw. No ſavage fierce, bandit, 
Barr rro, in the plar. Bax Di'rri [handit, Fr. of bandito, It.] 
outlaw'd perſons in Italy turned robbers; highway men, cut throats. 
Wu A Roman ſworder and Canditto ſlave, 
Murder'd ſweet Tully. Shakeſpeare. 


doubtful. Caius de canibus britannicis derives it from band, that is, a 
dog Chained up. Skinner inclines to deduce it from Lana, Sax. a 

murderer. May it not come from bay, a curſe, as we ſay a curſt 
cur; or rather from baund, ſa elled or large, a Daniſh word: whence, 
= — — they call a great nut a ban-nut. Johnſen.) a kind 

Banpo'sa, the capital of the iſland Salſet or Conorin, on the weft 
coaſt of the hither India; ſubje& to the Portugueſe. Lat. 190 1' N. 
Long. 72 30 E. 


Ba'xpora [pandere, Fr. pandora, It bandirria, Sp. pandura, Lat. 


© „Gr. ] a kind of muſical inſtrument. Hefychivs. 
Ba"xproL [banderol, Fr. bandernola, It. banderilla, Sp.] a little 
flag or ſtreamer; alſo the little fringed filk flag, that hangs on a 


Ba'xpy [bander, Fr. prob. of bending] a club or flick turned round 
at bottom to play at ball with. 

To Baxor, verb af. [bander, Fr. or of bandy, the inſtrument to 
toſs, puſh, or beat to fro, which being crooked, is named from 
the term bender wn arc, Fr. to ſtring or bend a bow. John/en] 1. To 
| toſs to and fro, or from one to another. They from one hand to 

another bandy the ſervice like a tennis-ball. Spenſer. 2. To debate 
or canvaſs, to toſs about. This hath been much bandied among us. 


Lecke. 3. To exchange reciprocally. Do you bandy looks with mc ? 
Shakeſpeare. 


To Baxvy, verb neut. to make up a party at the pla; of bandy- 
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wicket, to gather into a faction. One fit to bands with thy 1awict: 
_ Shakeſpeare. | 7 

andy Leg [of bandey, Fr. and leg, Eng.] 2 crooked leg. Your 
bandy leg or 2 noſe. Fre yt. 1 0 a 

Ba"xpy lezeed, having crooked or bent legs. 

Baxe [of bana. Sax. a murderer] 1. Poilon. My bare and anti- 
dote are both before me. Adiiſen. 2. That which cauſes great mi- 
chief, ruin, deſtruction. Falſe religion is the greateſt bane and de- 
ſtruction to government. San. 

To Bax [from the noun] to poiſon. 

What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats 
To have it lan d. Shatefſpeare. 

Rat's Baxr, arſenic, a poiſonous mineral. 

Wolf Bax, aconita, the deadly night- ſuade; the Came with 
bane-wort. Oe 

Ba"xtrvwr, 1. Poiſonous. 2. Deſtructive. 

Ba"xEFULNEss, poiſonous ; alſo deſtruftiveneſ:. 

Ba'xtexET. See Kxtcur. 

Ba'xrs [bans, Fr.] the publication of matiimony. 

Baxe-worr, the herb night-ſhade. 

Baxc _ the verb] a blow, a thump. It is a low word. 
we, nh many a ſtiff twack, many a lang, 

Hard crab-tree and old iron rang. Hei a. 

To Baxs [bancke, Dan. or of bengel, Goth. veugclen, Da. 
Jobnjon) 1. To beat with a cudgel, to thump. It is a low, fa. 
miliar word. He met wich them handſomely, and nn them 1G 
good purpoſe. Havel. 2. To treat roughly, or with violence in 
general. The deſperate tempeſt hath hang the Turk: Shih eue. 
 Bi'xer.s earcd, having long and broad flapping cars. | 

Ba'xcor, a city of Carnarvouſhire, in North Wales. I: is the fee 
of a biſhop, and fituated on the ſea-fide, about 30 miles welt of St. 
Aſaph. the arms of this biſhoprick on Plate IX. Fig. 15. 

Ba'xcorIan, . adj. what belongs to Banger; as, Bangorian contro- 
verſy a diſpute relating to the extent or due limitation of Cie 
authority; fo called from 2 worthy biſhop of that dioceſe, well known 
for the generous ftand he has made in defence of /iterty both civil 
and religious. 

Ba"xraLucn, or Ba'cxaLucn, a city of European Turky, the 
capital of Eoſnin, upon the frontiers of Dalmatia, near the river Se- 
tina. Lat. 44* 20 N. Long. 18* 20˙ E. 

Ba'xJar, a river in the ifland of Borneo, in the mouth of which 
is a floating iſland, where the Eaſt India company have a factory. 

To Ba'xisn [abannan, Sax. banzir, Fr. bandire, It. bandir, Sp. 


bannen, Du. verbannen, Ger. Jani, low Lat. probably from ban, 


Teut. an outlawry or proſcription. Sec Baxx] 1. To fend or turn 
out of one's native country to foreign parts. 2. To drive or chace 
away. 3. Generally with nt, /, or from. Wicked men bariþ the 


thoughts of God ou? 7. their minds. Tillatſon. Banifh from his breaſt 
his country's love. Pope. 


Ba'x1s4er [from ban) he that baniſhes or condemns one to leave 
his country. To be full quit of thoſe my bambers. Shakeſpeare. 

Ba'x1$H1XG ill thoughts, is repreſented emblematically by a man 
holding a little babe by the legs, as if he had a mind to daſh it againſt 
a rock, and below are ſome dead that have been ſo daſhed; the in- 
fants intimate that we ſhould drive away bad thoughts, while they are 
young, by daſhing them againſt the rock Chriſt. 

Ba'xISHMENT [| bannifſement, Fr.] 1. The act of ſending away into a 
foreign country, on account of having been 3 ot ſome crime 
or miſdemeanour. 2. The ſtate of baniſhment, exile. | 

Round the wide world in bande nt we roam. Dryden. 

The State of BNieumuãtutr was repreſented by the ancients by a 
man in a pilgrim's habit, in his right hand a pilgrim's ſtat, and ir; 
his left a falcon. Hes . | 8 

Ba'visTERs. See Ba“LI IETER. 7 5 

Baxx [banc, Sax. banck, Du. and Ger G&anco, Sp.) 1. A little 
hill or riſing ground, on the fide of 2 river, we fay properly the 
ſhore, of the fea; and the banks of a river, brook, or ſmall wa- 
ter. Yet Shakeſpeare applies it ts the ſea-ſhore. 2. A heap of 
earth any how piled up, as a fhe!f in the fea, particularly in a ſiege 
They beſieged him, and caſt up à ent againſt the city, and it ſtood 


in the trench. 2 Samuel. 3. [from banc. Fr. a bench] A feat of 
' rowers. Supplies the {-»ks with twenty choſen oars. Dryden. 


Baxk [bargque, Fr. banco, It. and Port. banck. Du. aud Ger. ] 1. 


2 where great ſums of money are taken in and let out on inte- 
reſt, 


a ſtock of money laid up, to be called for occaſionally. Let it 


be no bark or common ſtock. Bacon. 2. The company concerned in 
| | naging a bank. | | | 
Ba"wpoG [of band and dig. The original of this word is very 


To Baxx {from the noun] 1. To lay money in a bank. 2. To 
ircloſe with banks. The burning ſands that bazk the ſhrubby valcs. 
7 homfon. | | 

Baxk-B1LL, a note for money laid up in a bank, at fight of which 
it is paid. 

Ba” xktrs [banquier, Fr. banchiere. It. bangquero, Sp.] traders in 
money, or thoſe that keep a bank, or give bills for the payment ot 
money from place to place; money-goldſmiths vulgarly. 

Ba'XKRUPCY, Or 1 1. The act of king, 1. e be- 
coming inſolvent in trade. 2. The ftate of being bankrupt. 

Ba'XKRUPT, ſubſe. 2 Fr. bancorupto, It. Langucrota, SJ. 
of bancus ruptus, Lat. the bank or ſtock being broken or exhauſted} 


a tradeſman who breaks, and is unable, or preterds inability to pay 


his debts. | 
BaxxRVUrr, adj. being in debt beyond the — of paying. The 
king's grown bankrupt like a broken man. Shakeſpeare. 
Baxx [bards, It. bann, Sax. ban, Icut. a Gy] public procla- 
mation. Bax. ; . 
Baxxs of Matrimony, or Baxrs [of ban, a cry] is the publiſhing 
of marriage contracts in the church, before the performance ot the 
marriage Ceremony. 6 f 
To * [bannen, Du. veibannen, Ger. banna, Su. Zebannian, 


Sax. all which, as well as bannum, Lat. barb. bandire, It. and ban- 

nir, Fr. Wachter derives from fan, Goth. the Jord, head., or chief 

who alone could compel by comma nog, 
hic 


of a people or republic, 


BAP 


which u the original —— of the verb bannen, ] to carke, to 
exclaim againſt. See To Bax. 3 

Ba'x% aur a, a town of Ireland. in the King's County, ard pro- 
vence of Leinfter, ſituated on the river Shannon. Lat. 53* fo N. 
Long. 8 1 W. ; 
| 8 [lanair, Wel. banner, C. B. banniere, Fr. bandiera, It. 
bandera, Sp. bannier, Ger. pannier, Teut. panaer, Goth. ] 1. An en- 
fign, flag, fireamer, or military ſtandard. 2. A ſtreamer e at the 
end of a lance, or elſewhere. ; 

The Basses (ef mother church] was a croſs given to a felon or 
murderer, who having recovered a church or church-yard, betore he 
was appreherded, could not be taken out thence to take his trial at 
law. but having confeſſed his crime before the juſtice or coroner, 
ard abjured the kingdom, was to carry this croſs in his hand through 
the highways, till he was got out of the king's domimions ; but this 
privilege, * the uſe of ſanRuaries, was taken away in the 21ſt of 
king James I. 

Arb a kright made in the field, with the ceremony of cut- 
ting off the point of his ſtandard, and making it a banner. I hey are 
nest to barons in dignity, and were ant ientiy called by ſummons to 


parliament. Blount. 


Ba'xxEROL, or, Which is more proper, Ba"xDEROLE [banderele, Fr.] 


2 little ftreamer. King Oſwald had a banrers/ of gold and purple 


ſet over his tomb. 1. . : 
Ba'xx1aN, a man's veſtment for an undreſs, inſtead of a morning - 


gon; ſuch as is worn by the Bannians, in the Eaſt-Incies. 


Barx1axs, a religious ſect among the Indians, who believe a tranſ- 


% migration of ſouls, and therefore eat no living creature, nor will kill 


even noxious anin.als ; they are ſo cautious of having communication 
with other nations, that if one of a different religion has drank out 
of, or touched their cup, they break it. If one of themſelves hap- 
pens to touch another, they waſh and purify themſelves before they 
eat or drink, or enter into — be geb of wear about 4 necks 
a ſtone called tamberan, a the bi of an , Which is per- 
forated, and has three ſtrings run in it; this ſtone, 2 ſay, — 
their great god, and upon this account the Indians ſhew them very 


great reſpect. 


Baxx1 aTUs foris [old rec. ] one judicially baniſhed or outlawed. 
BaxxtMUs, i. e. we baniſh [in the univerſity] which is done by 


paſting up the ſentence in ſome public places. 


Baxxrrrs - old _ a bani man, an outlaw. 

Baxxock {[bannach, Highlandiſh] a kind of oaten. barley, or peaſe 
cake, mixed with water, and baked upon the embers ; but more 
commonly againſt a ſtone, called the bannock-ſtone, laid before the 
fre, againſt which the bannock is ſet, and turned till it is thoroughly 
done. This fort of cake is much uſed in the North of Scotland, among 
the middling and lower people. In ſome places it is dreſſed upon an 
iron plate, called 2 girdle, which is ſet over the fire. 

Baxxum, or Baxie'cua [old records] the utmoſt bounds of a 


manor or town. 


Ba"xquer {banrgue!, Fr. barchetto, It. vangueto, Sp.] a feaſt or en- 
tertainment. 

Ba'xduET [of a bridle] is that ſmall part of the branch of a bri- 
dle that is under the eye, which is rounded like a ſmall rod, and ga- 
thers and joins the extremities of a bit to the branch, ſo that the ban- 

uet is not ſeen, but is covered by the cap, or that part of the bit 
hat is next the branch. : 

Bax vr Hoſe, or Bax rx Heuſe, a honſe where banquets 


are held. 


BaxqQuET 11%: [of a bridle] is an imaginary line drawn by bit- 
makers, along, in form of a bit, and prolonged upwards and down- 
w ards, to adjuſt the deſigned force or weakneſs of a branch, in or- 
der to make it iff or eaſy. | 

To Baxquer, verb att. [from the noun bangueter, Fr. banchettare, 


. It. barquetrar, Sp.] to treat one with a feaſt or entertainment. 


To Baxqutr, verb next. to feaſt, or junket, to fair daintily. 
Bi'xquetTeR [of banguer] 1. One that fares daintily. 2. One 


| that makes feaſts or banquets. 


_ Baxquve'rTe [in fortification] a ſmall bank at the foot of the pa- 


rapet, for the ſoldiers to mount upon when they fire. 


Ba'xsTiCLEt, a ſmall fiſh, called a ftickle-back. 

Ba'xTam, the capital of a large kingdom, and a port town of 
pou trade, ſituated on the north-welt coalt of the iſland of Java. 
Lat. 6 36“ 8. Long. 105 E. | | 


. Ba “N TAM-Wokk, a kind of painted or carved work, reſembling 
that of japan, but more gaudy. | | 


To Ba'xTEk (a barbarous word, without etymology, unleſs it be 
22 from la diner, Fr. Jebaſn] to jeſt or jeer, to play upon, to 
cule. | | 

A BaxTrr [from the verb] a jecring, a rallying, by way of di- 
verſion, or ridicule. T | N 
| we 8 ma he who banters, a droll. | 
A'NTLING. if it has any etymology, it is perhaps corrupted from 
the old word bairn, bairnling, a little child. 2 41 a young child, 
an infant. Some diſtinguiſh by this word 1 c born betore mar- 
riage. It is a low word. 
They ſeldom let the hantling roar, | 
In baſket at a neighbour's door. Prior. 
Ba'xToN, one of the Philippine Iſlands. | 
Ba"8TRY, a town of Ireland. ſituated on a bay of the ſame name, 


in the county of Cork, and province of Munſter. Lat. 3 1 30'N. 


Ls 9? 20 W. Fg = 
ANA, a city of Africa, the capital of the kingdom of Congo. 
Bayav'me, a fortified town of the French — bo ol 


miles ſouth-eaſt of Airas. 


Ba'rrisu [bapte/ae, or bateme, Fr. batteſmo. It. bantiſms, T 155 
in 


 tiſma, Lat. of gareha, or 2amricu®, from arro, Gr. to 


ſtrineſs of ſpeech, that lid of ablution or wathing, which conſiſts 
in Aippirg; and when applied to the chriſtian inſtitution, fo called, it 
was uſed by the primitive chriſtians, in no other ſenſe than that of 
dizping ; as the learned Grotius and Caſaubon well obſerve : But (as 
new cuſtoms introduce new fignifications of words) in s of time 


it admitted the idea of ſprinkling, as in the caſe of cL1z1ca baptiſm ; 


drunk. for the fa 


BAR 


and now ſignifies that rite, or ordinance (by which we are received 
into the chriſtian commus ity) in whatever form it is adminiſtred, 
whether by dipping or by /prini/ing. See CLINICAL. 

As to the baptiſm of juffering, which is alſo mentioned in ſcripture 
the word is here uſed in a merophoric ſenſe, and is eaſily explained 
by attending to the original, and 2 im port of the word, com- 

with Pſalm xvii. 26 ; or with that reſponſe which the Delphian 
oracle gave, when conſulted by Theſcus, ac arge, Ina 3 770 
» Siue tg, i. e. you may be baptiaed or dipped like a bladder; bur 
you ſhall not fink, or go to the — 

Barrisu [a cent tow word in fea language] is 2 per- 
formed in merchant ſhips, which paſs the tropic or line for the firit 
time, both upon Ships and men. I he baptiſm of Mhips, is only the 
waſhing them throughout in ſea-water. 

The Barris u of is performed with many ceremonies ; 
but in performing either of them, the ihip's crew are generally made 

— pretend to a cuſtomary right to cut off the beak - 
head of the ſkip, unleſs the captain or maſter redeem it. 

Ihe ceremony is as follows: I he eldeſt of the ſhip's crew, who has 
paſt the line or tropic, having dreſſed himſclf fantaſtically, with a _ 
teſque cap on his head, his f:ce blacked, con. cs carrying in his hand 
a w „or ſome other ſca book, followed by the reſt of the ai. 
lors, diſguiſed like himſelf, each of them bearipg in his hand ſome 
kitchen utenſil, with drums beating; the leader places himſelf very 
gravely on a ſeat prepared on the decks, at the foot of the main maſt ; 
and each ſailor or pal. enger ſwears before this antic magiſtrate, that 
he will ſee that this ceremony be perfora ed, whenever it comes to 
his turn. The failors are commonly hearuly drenched with whole 
buckets of water poured upon them; but pafſengers, and thoſe that 
will give a little money, are more favourably treated, being only 
ſprinkled with a little water. Ship boys are commonly put into a cage 
and drenched at diſcretion, and are afterwards obliged to whip one 
another, which they uſualiy do very ſmartly. | 155 
BarrisuaAT [Fr. bapteſimale, It. of baptiſma, Lat.] of or pertain. 
i * * 13 FEW? 

a'eT1ST [baptifie, Fr. baztifta, It. i/ta, Sp. baptiſia, Lat. 
BawhoIng, Gr. 7. e. a baptizer] he who — y 22 the 
forerunner of our Saviour, was called; alſo one whoſe principle is 
that baptiſm ought to be performed by dipping the adult, and not 
— infants. Or take it thus: A baptiſt is one that maintains, 
ordinance of baptiſm ought to be adminiftred in no other 
than that of dipping, and on no other /utje& than u hat makes pro- 
feſhon of faith in Chriſt. I he beſt defence of this cauſe, which I have 
ſeen, is Dr. Gale's refieftions on Mr. Wall's hiſtory of infant- 
iſm. And the fulleſt tract upon the ſubject of baptiim in exeral, 
which I have yet ſeen, is Gerard: Jobannis Jui de Baptiſmo Difpacac. 


ax. An ſtelodam. 1648. 


Barri'srzar {[Panlirngo, Gr. Laptiſſerium, Lat.) a font for the 
_—_— baptizing intants, alſo a veſſel to waſh the body in, a 


To BarT1'ze [baptifer, or batiſer, Fr. battezzare, It. bautiſar, Sp. 
baptizo, Lat. of ga, Gr.] to chriſten, to adminiſter the ſacrament of 
im. Mat. xxviii. 18, 19. Al power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth. Go ye therefore and teach [or diſciple] all nations, baptizing 
them in [or into] the name of the Father [the one God and Father of 
all, who originally gave that power] and of the Son [the one Lord, 
who reigns inveſted with it] and of the Holy Ghoſt [the comforter, 
who acts by commiſſion from both.] See AuTazxnTiIc. As to the 


rites uſed by the ancients in adminiſtring this ordinance ; ſee 


RiTes. 


BayT1'zen [from baptize] he who baptizes, or chriftens. 
Bas, is the — Fe ar fo for baron. | = 
77 4 ou 1 * e | 
ak [barre, Fr. fearra, It.] 1. Al narrow prece of wood 01 
iron for various uſes, — RE  ——. He 
made the middle bar to ſhoot through the boards. Exodus. 2. A bolt 
either of wood or iron faſtened to a door, and entering into the po 


or wall to hold it. They ſet up the doors, locks, and bars. Nebe- 


miab. 3. Any thing made of for prevention. Leſt examina- 


tion ſhould let your proceedings, . 


diment, one opinion newly - Hooker. 4. A bank of ſand 


fore the mouth of a harbour. 5. Any thing by which a ſtructure is 


held together. The earth with her bars was about me. Jonah. 

Bax [of a court of judicature] a place bounded by a bar, to hin- 
der the crowd from incommoding the court, where the council and 
ſerjeants at law ſtand a” gps hence the bar, by a figure, is 
uſed for the 2rofe/fion or foundation itſelf; as alſo where priſoners ſtand 
to be tried. Some at the bar with ſubtlety defend. Dryden. | 

Bax | ka law ſenſe} is a peremptory exception againſt a demand, 
or plea brought by the defendant in an action that deſtroys the ac- 
tion of the plaintiff for ever. It is divided into a bar to common in- 
tent, and a gut *D rin bs 

Ban to common [ntendment Tin law] is a general or ordinary bar, 
wh uſually diſables the 3 Au or plea. | 

pecial Bar [in law] is that which is more ordinary, and falls 
out in the caſe my upon ſome ſpecial circumſtance of the fact. 
Baſtardy is laid in bar of ſomething that is principally commenced. 
Aylife. 

Bax ſin heraldry] one of the honourable members of a coat of 
arms, which is divided by it into two equal parts, ſo called, as it 
goes croſs the eſcutcheon like the feſs, but contains only the fifth part 
of the field. See Plate IV. Fig 36. 

Bax Gewer [in heraldry] is a double bar, or bars that ſtand by 


couples, as in Plate IV. Fig. 37. 


A Ban [or ingot] of gold and filver. It is a wedge from the 
mines, melted down into a certain mould, and not wrought. 
Baz [in heraldry] is alſo a fiſh called a barbel. 


To Bax a Fen [with farriers] is to ſtrike it or open it above the 


ſkin, and after it has been diſengaged, and tied above and below, to 
ſtrike between the ligatures. This is done to ſtop the malignant hu- 


mours. 
To fall foul of the Bax [with horſemen} is when a horſe, ſtanding 
| mW 


BAR 
in a flable, entangſes his legs upon the partition-bar that is placed to 


Baz {ſea word] a rock or bank of ſand lying before a harbour or 
river, that ſhips cannot ſail over but upon the 3 as, Tinmouth- 

Bar of the Port [in a ſhip] a billet or ſtake for faſtening up the 

holes. | | 
Fan in muſic] ee through the note lines, 
to bar in or compriſe a certain number of notes. 

Bar, or leaver. 6s ain TA 

Bar, exce 3 as, wine, En abounds in every 4 

Ban, of 3 houſe, tavern, or coffee houſe; an . 
railed place, near the door, where ſomebody fits to keep account of 

Bas alſo fignifies hindrance, or any obſtacle in general that obſt- 
rus. his heir ſurviv'd him in due courſe, | 

What bar what world could have reſiſted? Daniel. 

To Bar [barrer, Fr.] 1. To ſhut or faſten with a bolt or bar. 
Tho' their injunction be to bar my doors. Shakeſpeare. 2. To hinder 
or obſtruct. | 

When law can do no right, | 

| Let it be lawful, that law Car no wrong. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To t or puta ſtop to. The houſes were yet not fo far off, as 

that it ; ry" mutual ſuccour. Sidney. 4. To debar or keep out from. 

1] am their mother, who ſhall hr them from me? Shakeſpeare. 5. To 

exclude from a claim. God hath abridged it, by barring us from ſome 
things. Hooker. 6. To forbid. 5 

Tube law of arms doth lar, | | 

The uſe of vcnom'd ſhot in war. Hudibras. 


. To 29 
1 ell, we ſhall fee your bearing 


| Nay, but I bar to-night Shakeſpeare. 
8. In law. Lo hinder the proceſs of any ſuit. | 
N No time, nor trick of law their action bars. Dryden. 


Bax, or Baa-LE- Duc, a duchy belonging to France, lying north- 


weſt of Lorrain, on both ſides the river Maeſe, u hercof Bar. le due is 


Ban, is alſo the name of two other towns in France, the one in 
Champaign upon the Aube, the other in Lugundy upon the Seine, 

— RACK, _ * 2 HE 

R-FEE, 2 one ſhilling and eight pence, which every pri- 
ſoner, acquitted of felony, uſ:d 1 to pay to the goaler. 

Ban- Jonah [Syr. of bar, Syr. a fon, aud Jenal] a fon of Jonah. 

xvi. 17. | 

Bax-sHoT [at ſea] two half-bullcts joined together by an iron bar; 
uſed in ſea en s for cutting down the malt> and rigging. 

Bars J Horſe, the upper part of the gums betu ixt the tuſſts and 


| pm which bear no teeth, and to which the bit is applied, and 
y its friction the horſe governed. 
Bazra'TTaA, a fort of balſam brought from the Weſt Indies. 
Barazi'xsx01 a country of '[Vartary, tributary to the Muſcovites. 
Bar-masTER [with miners] the perſon who keeps the gage or diſh 
for meaſuring the ore. | 
Baraco'a, a town in the north-caſt part of the iſland of Cuba, in 
North America. Lat. 210 N. Long. 762 w. 
Bara'xca, a port town of Terra Firma, in South America, fituated 
about 30 miles up the river Grande. Lat. 11® N. Long. 75 30 W. 
| _ Baranwaunr, a town of lower Hungary, not far from the Danube. 
Lat. 46? 20 N. Long. 29? 1“ E. | 


Ba'ta-PICKLET, a fort of bread made of fine flour, and kneaded 


up with yeaſt or barm. | 

BaxALTrrox {with logicians] the firſt indirect mood of the firſt 
figure of ſyllogiſms, being a ſyllogiſm of two univerſals, and a parti- 
cular affirmative, where * middle term is the ſubject of the firſt, and 
predicate of the ſecond propoſition: . 

Ba, every evil ought to be feared. 

Ra, every violent paſſion is an evil. 


LieTox, therefore ſomething that ought to be feared is a violent 
Baza'LLoTs, a religious ſect at Bologna in Italy, who had all 


in common, even their wives and childien. 

 _ B&'raxcs [among the Greeks of the lower empire] officers who 
| flood at the d of the emperor's bed-chamber and dining-room, 
armed with axes; others fay, they were oflicers who kept the keys of 
the of the city, where the emperor relided, and ſuppoſe they 
were Engliſhmen, who were ſo called of the Engliſh word to bar, i. c. 
to ſhut faſt. | 

Ba'raToR, or Ba“AZATOR {barat, Fr. from which is till retained 
barateur, a cheat. Fchn/on] a wrangler, an encourager and promoter 
of lawſuits. The analogous ſpelling is with a ſingle r. Turn a bar- 
rator in thy old days, a ſtirrer up of quarrels among thy neighbours. 
Arbuthnot. | 

Ba'xarry [of barator] the practice or crime of a barator, foul 
practice in law. | Fr | 

"Tis arrant Eorratry that bears 

Point blank an action *g2ink our laws. Hudibras. 
In common vir is where the matter of a thip cheats the owners or 
inſurers, either by running away with the ſhip. or embezzling the goods. 

Bars [6arba, Lat a beard] 1. Any thing that grows in the place 
of the beard. The barbel ſo called, by reaſon of his 6arb or wattles 
at his mouth under his chaps. Halten. 2. The points that land back- 
ward in an arrow or fiſhing-hook, to hinder them from being drawn 
out eaſily. The ſhining 6arb appear'd above the wound. Pope. 3. A 
fort of armour for horſes. Their horſes were naked without any 
barbs; for albeit many brought barbs, few regarded to put em on. 
Hayward. 

A Bars [barbe, Fr. barbaro, It. contracted from Barhary] a horſe of 
that country, much citcemel for vigour and ſwiftucſs. A Barbary 
horſe is commonly of a ſlender light ſize, and very lean and thin, 
uſually choſen for a ſtallion. Ihe vigour and mettle of barbs never 
ceaſe but with their lite. Farrier's Dia. | 

To Bars {from the noun]! 1. To have or trim the 'beard. 
Shave the and tie the beard, and fay it was the dehre of the pe- 
nitent to be fo barbed before his death. Shakeſpeare, 2. To furnith 
horſes with armour. On barbed ftcels thev rode in proud array, Dry- 
den. 3. To jag with avs, | 


which the guns are levelled. 


: Pre of w 
1 


or cruelty. 7. zen.] 


B AR 


Shafts on their barbed points, ) 
Alternate ruin bear. Fobn Philips, 
To Bars a Lobjter [in carving] is to cut it up. 
Ba'xBa, a beard, the hairy part of the chin and lips. Lat. | 
Barna Caprina, Lat. [I. e. goat's beard} an herb, the Lowers of 
which reſemble the beard of a goat. 4 


1 [7. c. Jupiter's beard] the herb ſeugreen ot houte- 


_ Ba'nnacan [barbacane, Fr. b:rbacona, It.] a canal or opening left 
ina wall for water to come in au go out at, when butldings arc erected 
in places liable to be over-tlowed, or to drain the water of 2 te: as, 
ARBACAN [barbacane, Fr. in ancient tortincaden] 1A watch-wwer, 
a ſort of fort placed before the walls of a ton. 
Within the &: bican a porter ſat. 
Day and night duly keeping watch and word. 


Spenſer. 
2. A fortreſs at the end of a bridge. __ 


3. An vopcuing ia the wall thio? 


Bax BA boks, one of the Britiſh C::ihbee IN nds, in the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is 25 miles in length, and 15 in breath, producing {ugar, 
rum, cotton, indigo, and ginger. Lat. 13* 1” XN. Long. 59”; W. 
 BarBa'pots Cherry { maiprygia, Lat.] a plant. In the Volt indie: it 
riſes to be fifteen or | 48 fert logh, where it produce. re quanti- 
ties of a pleaſant tart ſruit: it is propagated in gaiden ture, hut in 
Europe it is a curioſity. | 

BarBaboes Tar, a bituminous ſuhſlance, diſlering In: fom the 
petroleum, floating on ſeveral (ſprings in {gland and Scotia d. ad- 
acard. | 

Ba'arara ah logicians] a ſyllogiim in g. bara 15 one. ai the 

nch are unverſal aud allt native, the Ae en 
ng the ſubject in the hr t provoſition, and the attribute in wy 1 
cond. , 

Bar, every wicked man is truly mitcrable. 

Ba, all tyrants are wicked men. 

Ra, there fore all tyrants are truly n.itrable. 

BarBart'a, Lai. {in botany | 1wcikt or winter creſtes. 

Barna'rtas, ist. (6 tba 45 Fe. oarbaro:, Sp. bur ies, le. Je 
barus, Lat. Oi Zagapo;, Or. It <a to have i:gnificd at tictt or. ly 
forcign, or a forcigner; but in time 1nlied forme degree of wilt ts 
1. A Wald, use, ume ized and unzad ht 

n. | 
Proud Greece all nations elie A ri held. Deb in, 
2. A ſoteigner. 
| wou'd they were ,,“, a5 they are, 
Thou h in Rome litter d. Art 
3. A brutal moniter. A ard of reproach. 
| Thou full 6.44 bara! 
M hat could provoke thy nds, 
To aftaſſinate ſo great, fo brave a man! 
Ban ARLIAR, a. pertainiog to buliriuns, favage. 


blindneſs. Pe. 


— 


Banz RIC {[barbirices, Lat.] foreign, far fetched. 


The gorgeous call. with tichest wand, 

Sliow rs on her kings. b ent dd gold. M. ter. | 
Ba'rBartsa | barbarijuie, br. barb , It. and Sp. ab,. 
Lat. Bag E, r.] 1. An impropricty of Speech, a rudencis un 
language. A term contrary to purity and exactne(s racrcin. Ihe 
language is as near to it, as our moftera Sarbari/ar will allo. Did. 
2. Tenorance of the liberal arts, want of learning. The geviits . Ra- 
hael ſucceeded to the times of barbar i/n and ignorance. 1. 3. 
— incivility of manners. Bring tac Lrich from their dei. of 
licentious barbari/n, iuto the love of goodneſs and civil. y. ger. 


4. Cruelty, barbarity, unrelentingneſs cf heart. 


They muſt perforce have mclted, 
| And barbarijz itſelf have pitied them. SSt. care. 
BARBARIT [barbarte, Fr. and It. birbaridas, Sp. b wbaries, Lat. 
1. Savageneſs, incivility. 2. Inhumanitr,  crucliy. hey treated 
him with all the zudeacts, reproach, and fit in. a,, C- 
renden. 3. Barbaiitm, improprirt y of ipceca. 
At beſt a pleafing jo0und and fait s v &wriiy, Dex. cn. | 
Ba'nza ROUS3 [ barbare, Fr. baribur I. 5 n. and Pot. f 2) XI, Er. 
b:rbarus, Lat.] 1. Savage, wüd, rule. 2. Crucl, =y 
roper with rcfpc& to ſpeech. 4. Ignorant, wnacquiuntct h the 
Foal arts. 8 | | 825 
This word in 3's original, if, 2coo:Gu g to {:veral Grmar ciofa- 
graphers, it be derived ot u2rbar, I cuts and that be a bie. fri; or - 
word made of two languages. z. 


ene, . 


bac, Celt. a man, ind Fat, Syr. 
made or procicatcd abroad, figzu de- 30 more than forcign or extra- 
neaus. | | 
BA RAO t v [from 6-rbarms] 1. Cruclly, inhumauly. 2. To. 
norantly, without Knowledge, or att, or ingenuity. 3. Improp-riy, 
in a manner contzary to the rules of ſpcech. | 

Ba'rnarovs:t5; [of labore, 1. Octragcouſneſs, crovity. 2, 
Clcwniſhneſs, wipolitcnels, want of good breeding. Ihe firfaru- 
ne/; of the Goths. Temple. 3. Impiopricty of Iingunge. As touchins 
the pureneſe of ipecch, it is outgrown with CA Pre E. 

Ba'reaRy, a large tract of Africa, va the foutt.cin fore of 1h! 
Mediterranean ca, comprehending the kingdoms of Aig.ers, 1, 
"Tripoli, and Barca. | 

BarBary Falcons, a kind of hawks commonly taken in Prrocy,, 
they making their paſſage through that country; this bird is Lot an 
the tiercel-gentle, be very bold; it is plumed with cd wikhcy wits 
wings, and is armed with long tao and firetuhers, NE 

Ba'rze R:b:re in cookery] a particular way of ciefing ts 
ears. 

To fire en Barre {militacy term] ſignifes to diſchar2 tn, 02%. N 
over a parapet, inſtead of putting i: through the loch hel 

Bax BER, Fr. A beard. | er 

BaRRE, the armour of the horſes of the anciout Kgl. b er 
who were accoutred at all points. Sec Barn. f 2 

To Ba'AnEcur, a term in cookery, uted in the Ve 1 Indies for 
dreſſing a hog or a pig whole : which, bene is f e fn 
laid flat upon a large gridiron, raiſcd about tuo 1000 py gn 


coal fire, with which it is ſurrounded. 


Oldfield, with more than harpy thront en ale. 
| Cries, ſend me; Gods, a whole hog & L= { te. 
D d E agEC% 8, 


B A R 
Blasters, 2 hog dreſſed whole in the Weſt Indian manner f 


Bun D [barbele, Fr. of harta, Lat.] 1. Covered with barbs, or 
armour ; as, harbed Reeds. Shakeſpeare. 2. Bearded like a f6ſh-hook ; 


» bar >» OT Ar: N 
as, 2 barbed dart or arrow is in plain Engl @& 4 


Buse and Cersrtn (in heraldry] is in p 
and combed, and fignihes the comb an gills of a cock, when parti- 


culariz'd for being of a different tincture from the body. 

Banrz'e [in — as croix barbee, Fr. i. e. barbed- croſo. be- 
ing at the extremities like the barbed irons that are uſed for {triking 

th, or other weapons or inſtruments commonly called barbed, which 

ing ruck into any thing, cannot be drawn out again, without cut- 
ting a hole to make a paſſage for the beards. vo 

Ba'rrtr {barbeau, Fr. barbio, It. barbs, Sp. of barbas, Lat.] a 
fin found in rivers, that is large and ſtrong, but coarſe ; fo named, 
on a beard or wattles under its chaps or note ; alſo knots of ſuperſſu- 
nus Reſh grow ing up in the channels of the mouth of a horſe. Ihe 
lame with barbes. 

Bank [as from the Greek garn, Grabe on Irenæus, 
p. 106] a branch or ſpecies either of the gnoſtic ſigments, or gnoſtic 
body fo called. Grabe and Jeram. Sec GN. | 
Bears [barbier, Fr. barbiere, It. barbers, Sp. barbeyre, Port. of 
f:rba, Lat. barbier, Du. batbicrer, Ger. All which the German 
gloſſographers derive from the Scythian ſerber, yet uſod in the Perſian 
tongue] one who ſliaves or trims the beard. 

BarBER-Chirurgeon, or SURGEON, one who joins the practice of 
ſurgery to the barber's trade. Such were all ſurgeons formerly. But 
now ſurgeons and barbers being two diſtinct companies, a barber- 
fi denotes only a low practiter of ſurgerv. | 
aRBER-Chirurgcons. They were incorporated by king Edward IV. 
but confirmed by moſt kings and queens ſince with en! t of 
privileges. Their arms are a cro!s quartered gules, a lion paſſant, 
gardant or, in the firſt quarter a chevron between three, in the ſecond 
party per pale argent & vert, a roſe crowned with an imperial crown, 
the firlt as the fourth, the ſecond as the third. 

: To Bazptr [from the noun] to trim, dreſs, and 
ing 64rber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt. Shakeſpeare. 
 __ Ba'xREBMONGER, a word of h in Shaketpeare, which ſeems 

to lignity a fop, a man decked out by his barber. 9 

You whoreſon cullionly barbermorger draw. 

Ba'rntrnIEs [berberi, It. barberis, Sp. and Lat.] the fruit of the 
barberry-tree or ſhrub. | 5 

BaruernY-Tree [berber:, Tt. of barberis, Lat.] pipperidge-buſh; a 
prickly thrub, bearing a long red berry of a ſharptaſte. It grows in clu- 
tters. The ſpecies are: 1. The common burberry. 2. The bar- 
| berry without flones. I he firſt ſort is very common in England, and 
often planted for hedges. The ſecond fort is counted the beſt. Miller. 

Ba'xBEs, or Ba'ksLEs [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, uſually 
known by two paps under the tongue, which, when enflamed, proves 
hurtful. | | | 

Barnes [with husbardmen] a diſtemper in black cattle, known by 
a ſuperfluous piece of fleſh on their tongues, which ſometimes hin- 
ders them from cating heir meat. 

Ba'xmican I bur x, kenning, Sax, g. 4. the ſurveying place of the 
city, Sc] 2 fortreſs * on an eminence to overlook a city; alſo any 
outwork belonging to a building. Sec Barnacax. 

Bang“ RUS [arbiger, of barba, a beard, and gere, Lat. to carry] 
bearded, or wearing a beard. | | 

BanriGavace in old records] money given for the maintenance 
of a barbican cr watch-tower. 8 5 

Ba"anor:, a marzme city of Aft ica, in the kingdom of Adel, 
upon the ſtreight of Babelmandel. 

ParyoTi'xt {in medicine] a grain, otherwiſe called ſemen ſanto- 
nicum, or vorm feed. 

Barss, ;/ur. of Barb [barbes, Fr.] a fort of armour for horſes, an- 
ciently in uſe, which covered the neck, breaſt, ſhoulders, and crup- 

cr. SceB:nks, | | 
l Bazrr'pa, one of the Britiſh Caribbee Iſlands, about 20 miles 
long, and twelve broad Lat. 1817 N. Long. 61 W. 

Baxnv'sixs col, a city of Aſia in the Kuſſian empire, ſituated on 
the eaſtern bank of the lake Baikal. | + 

Ba'nca, a country lying in the Mediterranean, between Tripoli 
and Egvpt. It is for the moſt part a barren deſert, | . 

Barca Ria (in old records] a barkary or tan houſe. 

BWNCARIE [Sergerie, Fr.] a ſheep- cote, a ſheep-walk. | 

Baxc+io'sa, the chief city of Catalonia, in Spain. It is ſituated 
in a large plain along the ſhore of the Mediterranean, 300 miles eaſt. 
of Madrid. It is the ſeat of the vice-roy of the province, a biſhop, 
and univerſity, and enjoys a good foreign trade. Here are manufac- 
tures both of ſilk and woollen, and alſo of iron and ſteel. They like- 
wiſe make wine, which they export in large quantities. 

Ba'kCLas, a town of the province of Entre-Minho- Duro, in Portu- 
gal, ou 30 miles ſouth of Porto. Lat. 419 20 N. Long. 9g? 
15 W. | | | 
.- "Banco Longo, a little low long ſca veſſel, without a deck, uſing 
both oars and fails. Spar. 


out. Be- 


Barco'ciBan {Syr. cf bar, a ſon, and ccbah, a ſtar] the name of 


a Jewiſh impoſtor in the ſecond century, who applied to himfelf that 
prophecy of Balaam, Nun bers xxiv. 17. 7 ere hall come a flar out of 
Jacob ; and drew (as was foretold by the true Mefliah) great numbers 
after him. The emperor Adrian, the better to repreſs the ſeditious 
ſpirit of the Jews, {which ti? ſabliſted, notwithſtanding the deſtruction 
of their city and temple by Titzs, A. D. 70.) rebuilt Jeruſalem, A. D. 
132, which he called Elia Capitolina, and placed there a colony, 
and built alſo a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, en the very place, where 
the temple of God ſtood. Upon which the Jews, under the con- 
duct of Barcochbah, roſe up ia arms ag.init the Romans; and in that 
war had fifty cities demoliſhed ; 985 of their beſt towns dettroyed ; and 
580000 men lain by the ſword, and in the end of the war, A. D. 136, 
were baniſhed Judza on pain of death; and thenceforward the land 
remained de/3late of its old inhabitants. Newton and Petavins com- 
par'd A branch of hiſtory, the more worthy of our notice, as it 
contains a moſt exact fulfilment of our Saviour's prediction. Matth. 
c. xxiv, v 15—22, See D&'Leniax Oracle, and SCRIPTURE Pro- 
phecies. | | | 


 argufta dom. 


BAR 


Ban (bardd, C. Brit. fo called of Hara the fon of Drait, u 
reigned over the Gavls} a poet. The word was nit applied to ce: 
tain poets among the ancient Gauls and Britains, who ſet forth i: 
verſe the brave actions of the great nen of their nation. There 18, 
amongſt the Iriſh, a kind of people called 42-45, which are to them 
inſtead of poets ; whofe profeſſion is to ſet forth the praiſes or dil. 
praiſes of men in their poems or rhimes; the u hich are had inhigh 

and eſtimation among them. Sener. 
o Barn, or Bax, to cut off the head and neck from the reſt ot 
the fleece. ( 

Banxda'cn, or Barn ain ſbardache, Fr. Hr. It.] a catamite. 

Baan NA [with botaniſts] the plant burdock. Lee. 

- Banpe'sax1isTs, fo called of Barde ſanes of Mcfopotawia, who hay. 
ing embraced chriſtianity, diſtinguiſurd himtelf by his knowledge in 
phuloſophy, but afterwards adhered to the errors of the Valentinizy;, 
adding to them others of his own ; and aftert'd that the actions of 


mankind depended on fate; denying the returrection of the dead; as 


indeed moſt of the -/4 currupters of tue Chriſtian faith, denied the re- 
ſurreQion of the xo. 

Bands [in cookery] are thin broad flices of bacon, with which 
capons, pullets, Sc. are covercd, in order to be roaſted, baked, or 
ſtewed, Tc. | 

Barve'tis {bardella, It. with horſemen] a fort of ſaddle made 
in the ſhape of a great ſaddle, but only of cloih ſtuffed with ſtraw, 
and tyed tight down with packthread, without either wood, lead, or 
iron. 

Ba'xpexick, a town of Lower Saxony in Germany, about ſeven 


miles north of Lunenburg, ſuliject to the elector of Hanover. Lat. 


53? 40 N. Long. 10 0 E. | g 
Ba O,, [bardas, Lat] blockiſh, foaliſn, flupid, — | 

Barr, a port-town of Pomerania in Germany, ſubject to Sweden. 
Lat. 54% 20 N. Long. 13* 20“ E. 

Bank [baje, Sax. and Lan. haar, Su. of the Gothic termination 
bar or baer, yet in uſe with the Germans, which being added to a 
word, denotes its being open, evident or maniteſt} 1. Naked, wich- 
out covering. 2. Uncovered as to the head, noting reſpect. The lords 
uſed to be covered u hilſt the commons were bare. Ciarerden. 3. Plain, 
ſimple, unadorned. ; | | 

I heir n anners then were bare and plain, | 

For ch antique world excels and pride Cid hate. Spenſer. 
4. Detected, not concealed. | | 

l hefe varnith'd colours failing, | 

Pare in thy guilt, how foul muſt they appear. Alton. 
5. Poor, being without plenty. deſtitute of every neceifary. Should 
the clergy be left as fave as the apoſtles. when they had neither ſtaff 
nor ſcrip. Hooker. Sometimes with / before the thing taken away. 
Leave them bare of gold. Dryden. 6. Mere. hey live by your bare 
words. Shakeſjeare. 7. Threadbare, much worn; as, a bare coat. 
8. Unaſſiſted, not united with any thing elſe. The determination of 
tare and naked ſcripture. Hooker. | 


| A Baxs, a place free from graſs, mace even and ſmooth to bowl in, 


eſpecially in the winter. ; 
To make Bare [bapian, Sax. brarn, Goth. ] to make naked, to 
uncover. | 
A Bax Pump [on ſhip-board} a piece of hollow wood or metal, 
2 AAS OD. | ; 
ARE walls make giddy (or rather idle) houſewives. That is, when 


. women have no work at home, they are apt to gad abroad in queſt of 


diverſion ; and fo in time contract a habit of idleneſs. The French 
ſay, Yuides chambres font les dames folies ; much to the ſame purpoſe. 
The Latins fay, Haud facie emergunt quorum wirtutibus obſflat res 
Bank, or Bore, ret. of to bear. See To Brax. | | 
To Baz [from the agj. of abapian, Sax. to make bare] to ſtrip, 
1 8 as, to bare the breaſt. 3 
AREBOXE, ſo lean that the bones appear. Here comes le⸗ 3 
here comes barebones. Shakeſpeare. 1 8 
Ba'xeFaced. 1. Wich the face uncovered or not maſked. French 
crowns have no hair, and then you will play barefaced. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Shameleſs, unreſerved, having no diſguiſe. The parties appear d 
barefaced againſt ench other. Clarendon. Barefaced bawdry. Dryden. 
BarEFA — openly, ſhame fully, without reſerve 
or diſguiſe. Profligate wretches own it bare acea y. Locke. | 
BaR ETA“ CEDNESS [of barefaced] aſſurance, eifrontery, 
Ba'xETOOr, having no ſhoes on the feet. 1 muſt dance barefoot. 
Shakeſpeare. 
— having no ſhoes on. He himſelf came bargſioted. 
Sidney. | 
Ba'kESNAwx, eaten. or gnawn bare. 
My name is loſt, 
By treaſon's tooth 6 and canker-bit. 


Shakeſpeare. 


| Ba'arneaDeD, having the head uncovered out of reſpeft. Two | 


men went bareheaded. ny. 2 FS 1 

BarE'1TH, a town of Franconia in Germany, in the margravate 
Culbach. Lat. 50% N. Long. 12“ 20“ E. 

Ba'xeLY [from bare] 1. Naked!y. 2. But juſt, or even ſo much 
or many, merely, only. The admiilion of this word is as well by 
reading berely the ſcripture, as by explaining the fame. Hooker. 
3. Poorly, ſienderly. | 

Bak EN Ess. 1. Nakedneſs. 

e Vou have our _ 

| And mock us with our bareneſs. Shakeſpeare - 

2. Leanneſs. For their poverty I know not here they had that, and 
fur their barenrſs they never learned that of me. Shakeſpeare. 3. Po- 
verty, want of neccſſaries. Made like the primitive church for its 
bareneſ; as its purity. South. 4. Meanneis of clothes ; as, the bareneſs 
of his cloke. | 

BarFLE'UR, a town and Cape of Normandy in France, about 12 
miles eaſt of Cherburg. Lat. 494% N. Long. 19 15” W. 

A Ba'xcaix [bargen, C. Brit. barguigne, Fr.] 1. A contract or 
agreement concerning the ſale of ſomething. 2. The thing bought or 
told. Give me my price for the other two,, and you have that 
into the bargain. L'Eftrange.. 2. Stipulauon made. The duke s 
courteſies might have ends of utility aud Largair, whereas their 8 

> 


B A R 


4. An unexpected „ tending to ob- 
Where 247 7. — Whipftitch Pet. For kues 


bargains fam'd. Sewift. 5. An upſhot, an event. am 
your misfortune, but we muſt make the beſt of a bad bargain. 
net. A low proverbial ſenſe. | | 

A BarcGain, as much as to ſay, done, agreed. 

A Bancaix is 3 BaxcAx. What is done cannot be undone. 
The Germans ſay : was geſchrhen, id geſchehen. The French: ce 
qui off fait eff fait (chat is done is done) as the Ital. Que ch fatto 
c fatte. Theſe proverbs are ſpoken to people, who, after having 
made any agreement or promiſe, are for retracting their word. 

A good Barncain is & pick-purſe. Fr. Bon march tire Fargent hors 
de la bourſe. That is (tho' it may ſeem a paradox) what is cheap is 
dear, becauſe (according to the French) it draws our money out of 
our and often tz us to buy what we don't want. The 
Germ. ſay, as the Fr. Ein woblfeiler kaut locker einem das geld aus 
dem beutel. And the Ital. I bum mercato wuota la borſa, (a cheap 


in empties the purſe) 
yr beſt of a bad BaR C AIX, or, what can't be cured muſt be en- 
dur d. It is certainly prudent to turn every misfortune or diſappoint- 
ment to the beſt advantage we can; and not, by indolently repining 
at what cannot be helped, to make bad worſe. . 

To ſell one a BaAAN, to put a ſham one. 

BaLcain and Sal [com. law term] a contract or agreement 
made for manors, lands, tenements, &c. and alſo a transferring the 

of them from the bargainee to the bargairer. 

To Banca [of borgen, C. Brit. or 2 Fr.] to contract 
or make an agreement either for buying or ſelſing any thing; often 
with er. 5 | | 

BarxGaine'e, he or ſhe who accepts a bary 


who or makes tuch a bargain. 

Ba'ace [bargue, Fr. barca, It. and low Lat. bargie, Du.] a fort of 
large fine boat, commonly uſed for ſtate or pleaſure. "The barge ſhe 
fat in like a burniih'd throne. Shate/prare. Alto a larger luggage 
veſſel, uſed in carryin „ Ec. 

Band conples [with architects] a beam, Ec. mortiſed into another 

to ſtrengthen the building. | 
Bac counst [in architecture] _—_— of the tiling of an 
houſe that projects over the principal rafcers, where there is either 


2 or a in- head. EY 
A'RGER fer barge] the manager of a barge; as, London 
ers. ew. . 
ance Maſter [at the mines] a ſurveyor. TE | 
ABN Mate {of Benz, an hill, and ze mor, an aſſembly, Sax.] 
a court held to manage the affai;s of mines. | | 
Baan [barck, Dan. bargre, Fr. barca, It. low Lat. and Sp.] a 
— we or fea veſſel, wich but one deck, and pointed or 
| ar lails. | 8 | 
Bana ſbarck, Dan. barck or borck, D. O. and L. G. and Su.] 
the rind or outermoſt covering of a tree. | 
The Barx, [ſo called by way of eminence] © a capital medicine, 


fays Dr. Alſton, imported from Peru, and of which the Europeans 
had no knowledge e the year 1640; when it was ſent to the 


viceroy's wife, ill of a tertian; ard it cured her: the viceroy brought 
the powder with him into Europe, and made it known. But the J. 
ſuits bringing it to Rome, and diſtributing it among the poor, it was 
called from them, the Jeſuit i bark or powder.” To which I may add, 
that this is one of the THREE medicines, which, for their moſt exten- 
five uſefulneſs, that good practitioner, Dr. Sydenham, calls the f- 
Ot, i. e. the hands of Gop. 

To Baxx [prob. of barcker, Dan. ] 1. To pull off the bark of a tree. 
Trees, after they are barked, are tumbled down. Addiſen. 2. To 


| 1 at. | 
An envy baſe, to bark at ſiceping 3 | 


To Bark as 4 [beoncan, Sax. ] to „ Ic . 
Dog [ x.] to dog, 


chen he . 
To Barx [ſaid of foxes] to make a noiſe at rutting time. 


To Barx at the moon, or 0 Bark where one cannot bite. French, 


| ebeyer à la lune. The defign of this proverb is to expoſe the folly of 


_ thoſe, who are goo to threaten or rail at their ſuperiors, or thoſe 


who are out of their reach, to as lit:le purpoſe as it is for a dog to 
pretend to inſult or terrify the moon by barking. | 
| _ BarxiNG Dogs ſeldom bite. Fr. Tout chien gui aboye ne mord pas. 
Lat. Canes timidi vebementius latrant guam mardent. Ital. Can chi ab- 
| Gaia non morde. H. Ger. Cin bciicaver hand beiffer nicht leicht. 
which imply, that hufting, hcQoring, bouncing fellows, who are ever 
quarrelling and inſulting, w here they think they thall meet with no op- 
— are rarely or ever endowed with a true generous courage; 
ut are generally cowards and puſillanimous fouls, who dare hardly 
look a man of honour in the face. | | 
Bazk-barning (in huibandry] a diſtemper in trees, commonly cu- 
red by ſlitting or cutting along the grain of the bark. | 


Baxx-Far [with tanners] a tub, wherein they put bark for tanning 


leather. 
Baxx-GALLING [in huſbandry? an injury received by trees being 
bound to ſtakes. | 1 


BaRK-BZARE D, — 1 of the bark. Excorticated and bark-hared 
trees may be preſerved by nounthing vp a hot from the foot, cuttin 

the body of the tree ſloping off, and it will quickly heal and be — 

With bark. Mortimer. 


Ba'rxax, a town of Hungary, remarkable tor two victories ob- 


tained over the Turks, the vac in 1004, and the other in 1683. 
Barker {of bark} one that clumours or makes a noiſe. What 

hath he done more than 2 bate cur? burked and made a noiſe. But 

they are rather encaics of my tame than me, thele barkers. Ben. 
Ba'axexs, in low cant language, arc 14/cſmens ſervants, who walk 
ore their thops, and invite cube in by their importunate ſoli- 

tations. 

Barker [from bark of a tree) one employed in ripping trees. 


ARKHA MSTEAD, a mar town wm ehe vg part of Hertford:hire, 
18 miles welk of LHerttor, 


Ba'nGaingR, [barguigneur, Fr. a haggler or chafferer] the perſon | 


An 


B A R 


 Ba'arixc, a market town of Eſſex, 10 miles from London; en 1 
creek that leads to the Thames. Here was formerly a nunnery, th- 
richeſt and oldeſt in England, being founded by a fon of Offa, king 
of the Weſt Saxons, in 68 


Ba'sKLEY, a market town in Glouceſterſhire, about 15 miles ſoul 
weſt of Gloucefter. 


Ba'nxwar, a market-town of Hertſoròſhire, thres mile, fon. 
ſton, and 35 from London. 
A'RLEDUC. See Bak, | | 

Ba'tLEMONT, a town of Hamault, in the French Netherland 
fituated on the river Sambre, 15 Tules ſourch of Mons. Lat 524 15 
N. Long. 3? 40 E. 

BarLE'TTA, a * town of Barri, in the lit gdom of Napa 
ſituated on the gulph of Venice, 22 mile: a of Pani, Lat. 44% © 
N. Long. 17 OE. 

Bax v [of bar of a tree] conſiſling of bark, l. 

Ivy ſo enrings the bar /y fingers of the rn. $24 e. 

Ba'rLEY [probably 55, Heb. bread corn} itn et in; it hack 
a thick ſpike, the calyx, boſk, awn and lower, e he thote Gf 
wheat or rye ; the ſeed is fwelling in the middle, 
point, to which the huſts arc cloicly wind. Ihe 14h 
1. Common long carcd batiey. 2. Winter, or quatre -, 
ſome called big. 3. Sprat burley, or battledoer barter + „ 
Chiefly cultivated in the notti of England 3 and 2d Scotia 4 
it bear, and is hardicr than te oiber r: Milter.:-- 3. 
emollient, moiſtening, and expetior tiny; it Wis: Chron | 


— 
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| ; ail, 3 
crates as proper food in inflammatory diftembers. Ars, Toe 
with this caution if my memory dies rot fait me} not tot. 


fore a juſt expetoration begins, in che inan mon of the lan, wel 
pleura. | 

B. KEVIN AAT, a kind of county 11. 

| She vent abroad. 

At barlybr ate, her ſweet ſwift feet to tim. Sip, 

Ba'erextro7m, a cant word, ſomctinies applied to f. rg bes 

Can ſodden water, 

A oreuch for furrevn'd jade, cheir barley roth. 

Decott their cold blood to tuch valiant heat. Shake pears. 
Base Cory, a con of bartey. It is the leaft of our Lugliti long 
meaſures, three of which are {eppokd to make an inch. 

Baar Acre, the place where car du barley is lid . p. 

Bai {bop Sax farm, Wel.] yeaſt, the head or . % — 
of ale or beer; it is uied as a ferment, and, put into bread, it lig u.. 
and wells it. 

Ba' {trom barm] containing barm or yeaſt. 

Goblers | | | 

Of windy cyder, and of harm beer. Dry/er. - 

Bala uorE {in the hundred of the Peak in Darbyſnire] a court he'd 
for the regulation ol the affairs of tie miners. See BAR CHB E 

Bann [benn, Sax.] a place or houtc for laying up any tort of 
grain, hay, or ſtraw, Se. f 

Barn [bearn, Scot. born, Dan. barn, Su. beann, Sax. barn, Goth.] 


à child. 


The Bax x it full, a low phraſe, for a woman's being big with 
ild. 8 2 
Baxx Teams, a cant word for brood: of clildign;” . 
Ba'axaniTEs, a ſect of religious or reoulat prieits, of the con- 
— of St. Paul; their othce is to mitruct, catechize and f{-rve in 
8. | 


Ba'axacre [with farriers} a kind of bit or curb for an horſe. 

BaxxacLt | prob. of bcayn, Sax. a child, and aac Sax, an ok) 
a Soland gooſe, fabuloully faid to be brad out of te roten wood of 
trees in Scotland. | og 

As Barnacles turn Soland geeſe, 

In the iſlands of the Orcades. H. bras | 
| Surely it is beyond an atheiit's hapudeuc- th affirm tot the Erit men 
might grow upon trees, as the ſtory goes eU g : Benitc;. | 
Baxxacir [with mariners] a long red wort in the jea, the will 
eat through the pianks of a ſhip, it ii not mathe. 

Ba' RNAcTES prob. of be ann, San. to vent, and neck) ons pur 
on horſes noſes to-cauſe thea to Kan tne warn they thoe them or 
make any inciſion. | | es 

BarxaCLEs [among the can: O24 } ons, feters. - 

BARNARD-CASAHTE, a mark town in the bithopric of Durham, 


ſituated on the river Tecs, 18; miles from London. 


Ba'kxxer, a market town of He:tfardſhire, 10 mites from Lordor., 

Ba'ax5TABLE, a maiket town uf Devorſhice, . tuated on the river 
Tau, zo miles from Exeter, and 194 from London. I he word is 
compounded of bar, which. in the Britiſh: language fignifies the mouth 
of a river; and flaple, which in the Saxon is a mart of trade. £ 

| Baro'co [with logicians] one of the barbarous words by «hich - 

they expreſs the ſyllogiſtie moods, and in this mood the firſt propoti- 
tion muſt always be an univerſal affirmative, and the others particular 
and negative, and the middle term the attribute of the tuo hi: tt, 

Baro'mETER {barometre, Fr. barometr:, Sp. Bagopdignr, of ag N 
weight, and pig, Gr. meaſure} an inſtrument for eilimating the 
weight of the a:moſphere, and the ſeveral minute variations of its 
weight, by which the various changes of the weather ate deter- 
mined. 

The firſt inventor of it was Torricelli, at Florence, in 1643. fn 
whence father Merſenne brought it iats France the year ollen, 
1644, and monſieur Paſcal — it in 1645, and gave an account of it 
ju a piece printed in 1647 ; the uſes of this inſtrument are to cH,m er 
the gravitation of the incumbent atmoſphere (one of the nul ett pals 
ſophic diſcoveries} the changes of the weather. Oc. 

The mechaniſm of the barometer is as follows: 2 91:1 1444 . 
(Plate II. Fig, 1.} hermctically ſcaled in A, having 35 © oe nt 
about % of an inch, and its length at leaſt 13 inches. 
mercury ſo juſtly, as not to have any air over it, nor 2 Ee 4 
hering to the hides of the tube, which is beit done by mens of 4 

laſs funncl, with a capillary tube; the orifice of the tor, 4 Alter 
Sis manner, ſo as to overflow, is cloſely prefied by tie 22907, 15 4 
to exclude any air betwixt it and the meicury, and ti NNALTECL 4. 
a wooden vellel of a convenient diane, |, Fg vr; 35 NYE 72 


* 
4 GR 
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touch the bottom: at the diſtance of 23 inches from the ſurface of che 
mercury, are fixed two plates, C E nd D F, divided _—_— 
and theſe again ſub4ivided into any number of ſmaller parts: laſtly, 
the tube is incloſed in auen 2 * 4 . to prevent its being broke, 
| » ba n. tho" ſecured from duit. 
ITO — from a baroſcope, which latter only ſhew that 
the air is heavier at one time than another, without ſpecitying the dit- 
* wrtempts kave been made to render the changes in the baro- 
mcter more ſenfible, and fo to meaſure the atmoſphere more accurate- 
I; which has given rife to a great number of barometers of different 
firucture;, Hence comes the wheel borometer, diagonal barometer, 
horizontal barometer, pendant barometer, &c. | 
Fer tal BaroMETER, is a barometer, as A BC D (Plate II. 
Pia 2. the tube whereof is bent into the form of a ſquare, BC D, 
at the top of its perpendicular leg it is joined to a veilel, or ciitern, 
AB; and its variation accounted on the horizontal leg C. 
Hinata BaROMETER, where the ſpace of variation is conſiderably 
lürder than that in the common barometer, and yet the rife and fall 
more regular. Its foundation is this; that in the Torricelſian tube, 
BC Plate II. Vig. 3.) inclined at any angle to the horizoa, the cy- 
linder of mercury equivalent to the weight of the atmoſphere, is to a 
cv linder of mercury equivalent to the ſawe, placed in a vertical tube, 
as the length of the tube BC, to the perpendicular height DC. 
Hence, if the height D C, be ſubtriple, ſubquadruple, Sc. of the 
length of the tube, the changes in the diazonal barometer will be 
double, triple, &c of the changes in the common barometer. 
A Marine Bao rz, is only a double thermometer for conve- 
niency at ſea. See I HERMOMETER. N | 


Ob erwaricns for the Uſe of the BarowtTeR. 
I. The motion of the mercury in the tube does not exceed three 
inches in ite rifing and falling. 
II. The 1riting of the mercury gencrally preſages fair weather, and 
its falling, _ as rain, ſnow, kigh-winds and ttorms. 

III. the filling of the mercury in very hot weather preſages 
thunder. i | 

IV. Th- riins of the mercury in winter, ſoreſhews froſt, and 
if the mercury falls three or four diviſions in froſty weather, a thaw 
will cert in follow ; but if the mercury riles in a continued froſt, 
fnow will follow. 8 

V. If foon after the fling of the mercury foul weather enſues, 


there will be but little of it, and on the contrary, if the weather proves 


fiir ſoon after the mercury has riſen the fame wil happen. a 
\ I. It the mercury rite much and high in foul weather, and con- 
ties fo for tao or three days before the foul weather is over, then 
continucd fair weather will cntue. | 
Vil t the mercury falls much and low in flir weather, and con- 


tinues ſo for two or three days before the rain comes, then you may 


expect a great dra of wet, and very probably high winds. 

VIII. if the mercury be unſcteled in its motion, it denotes uncer- 
tain and changeable weather, EI " 

IX. As to the words that are graved near the diviſions of the in- 
frument, though for rhe mot part the alterations of the weather will 
agree with them, vet they are not fo ftrictly to he minded, as in the 
riiing and filling of the mercury according to the foregoing obſerva- 
tions; for it the mercury ſtands at much rain, and then riſes up to 
chungeable, it then foreſhews fair weather, altho* not to continue fo 
long, as it would h<ve done if the mercury were higher; alſo places 
which are more no: the;ly have a greater alteration of the riſe or tall of 
the mercury, than thoſe that are more foutherly. . 

BarGvi teil. fof barometer | relating to the barometer ; as, 
barymetrical inſtruments and experiments. | | 

Bi'ryx {tle etymology of this word is very uncertain. Bars, 
among the Romans, figmfird a brave warrior, or a brutal man; and 
tom the fir of theſe ſignifications, Menage Cerives baron, as a term 
of mil iter dignity. Fr. and Sp. Saru, It. baras, Port. bars, Lat. 
bronn, Six. a nobleman; and all of bar, baaren, or baten, Heut. a 
tree geutlen an free-born. The Germans to this hour call a baron a 
trerhert. a free gentleman. But perhaps theoriginal of this word is either 
of bat, Celt. a man, or of bar, Leut. free, and perhaps the French ter- 


mination 27 for h:n:mc, or homme, as on dit for hemme dit, man ſays, 


men fav, or as it is aid, in which ſenſe baron or waren is ftill uſed by 
the Spaniards ; and to confirm this conjecture, our law yet uſes baron 
and ene, inſtead of huſhand and wife. Others deduce it from ber, an 
old Gauliſh werd, tignifying commander. Some think it a contraction 
of par benme, Fr. or peer, which ſcems the leaſt probable. Jabaſan.] A 


degree ard title of nab lit next to a viſcount, who being barons of the 


re2lm, ate = and ſit in tac houſe of lords. It is probable, thatancicntly 


in England all thoſe were called barons, that had ſach ſeigniories as 
we now call court barons ; ard after the cg, all ſuch came to the 
parliament, and fat as nobles in the upper houſe. But when it ap- 
peared that the parliament was too much crouded, it became a cuſtom, 
that none ſhould come bat ſuch as the king, for their extraordinary 
* iſdom or qu: kties, thought good to call by writ, which ran thus; 
be rice tantum. Aſtar that, men ſeeing that this ſtate of nobility 
was but caſcal. obtained of the king letters patent of this dignity, to 
them and their heirs male; and the were called barons by letters pa- 
tent, or by creation ; M oſc polterity are now thoſe barons that are 
called lords of the parlizment; of which kind the king may create 
more at his pleaſure : it is nevertheleſs thought, that there are yet 
barons by writ, as well as by letters patent. and that they. may be 
diſcerned by their titles; the barons by writ being thoſe, that to the 
title of lord have their oven ſurnames annexed ; whereas the barons by 
letters patent are named by their haronies. I heſe barons which were 
fiſt by writ, may now jultly alſo be called barons by preſcription ; 
for that they have continued barons in themſclves and their anceftors 
bevond the memory of min. "There are alſo barons by tenure ; a5 the 
biſhops of the land, who, by virtue of baronies annexed to their 
biſoprics, have always had place in the upper houſe of parliament, 
and are called lords ſpiritual. Cov el. 
Baroxs f the Excheguer, to the king, the principal of which is 
called lord chief baron, and the three others are his afliftants, whoſe 


Plate IV. Fig. 31. 


originally were little cabins made by the S 


BAR 


office is to look to the king's accounts, and being judge: between tl; - 


king and hi- tubjeCts, dcterul ine in all cauies of juſtice 
exchequer. 

Baro«s of the Cinque Porte, there are two to each of the ſeven 
towns, Haitings, Wincheſter, Rye, Rumney, Hithe, Dover, anu 
Sandwich, that have a place in the hauic of commons. 

Baron and Feme {in liw books} a man and his wife. 

Baron ard Feme [in heraldry} a term uſed when the coats of a 
man and his wife are borne pay pale in the {ime efcutcheon, the man's 
being always on the dexter ſide, and the woman's always on the fir! 
iter. Fr. 

A Banrox of Beef [in familiar. language] it, when the two firloin, 
are not cut aſunder, but joined together by the end of the back. 
bone. | 

BAGE. 1. The body cf borons and peers. Charters of the 
liberties of England, and of the foreſt, vere with difficulty gained 
by his baronage at Staines. A. D. 1215, Har. 2. The title or dig- 
nity of a baron. 3. A tax or ſublidy of aid to be raiſed for the 
king's uſe, out of the bounds or precincts of baronies. 4. The lands 
which give title to a baron. | 

Ba'noxess [Faromne, Fr. baronefſs, It. bor area, Sp. and Port. of 
daran, Lat. See Banos} a baron's lady. | 

Ba'roxtr Fr. baronceto. It. of baron, and et. diminviive termina- 
tion] the loweſt degree of honour that is hereditary ; it is below 
a baron, and above a knight; and has the precedency of all other 
knights, except the knights of the garter. It was firſt founded by 
king James I. A. D. 1611, when 2co baronets were created; to 
which number they were always to be reftrained ; tho' they are now 
near four times that number, I hey had {-veral privileges given 
them, with an hakerdum to them and their heirs male. The reaſon 
for creiting this degree was partly martial; for tho themſelves were 
not enjoined perſonal ſervice in the wars, yet each baronet was to 


maintain 30 foot {oldiers for three years in Ireland, after the rate of 
three pence a day, for the defence of that kingdom, and chiefly to 


ſecure the plantation of Ulſter ; or to pay into the exchequer 1095 /. 


which with fees commonly arife to 1200 J. See KxiGnuTs. Bur 
it ap by the following paſlage, that the term was in uſe before, 


tho in another ſenſe. King Edward II. being bearded and eroſſed 
by the clergy, ſous he could not reform things, was adviſed to direct 
out his wits to certain gentlemen of the beſt ab. lities, entitling them 
therein, barons in the next parkament ; by which means he had fo 
many barons in his parliament ad were able to weigh down the clergy ; 
which barons were not aſterwa-ds lords, but barorets, as ſundry of 
them do yet retain the nme. Spenſer. | 

Ba'roxs [barorir, Fr. baronia, It. Sp. and Lat. beojny, Sax.] 
that honour or lordſſip, that gives title to a baron, and comprehends 
not only the fees and lands of temporal barons ; bur alſo of lords ſpi- 
ritual or biſhops. Sir William Temple obſerves, that barories were 


eriginally the larger ſhares of the land of conquered countries, which 
Sc. uſed to divide among their 


the northern invaders, as the Goths, 
generals and chicf commanders. | 

Ba'xoscore [of age. weight, and cr, Gr. to view] an in- 
ſtrument to ſhew the alteration in the weight of the atmoipkere ; 
the barometer determines what that alteration is. See BakOus- 
TER, | 

Barn ſin heraldry] an ordinary in form of the ſeſs, but ſmaller. 
See Plate IV. Fig. 29, The barr-gimel, or double barr, is repreſented 

Ba'sra, one of the Scotch weſtern iſlands. Lat. 56 40, N. 
Long. 10% of W. | 

Ba'azacax [barracan, or bouracar, Fr.) a ſoit of coarſe cam- 


Ba'arach, or Ba'track [barrague, Fr. baracca, It. barraca, Sp.] 

panith fiſhermen on the 7 
ſhore, or huts or cottages for ſoldiers to lodge in a camp, when they 
have no tents, or when an army lies long in a place in weather; 


now barracks are edifices or ſeveral houſes built contiguous with con- 


reniences of lodging ſoldiers at home; as, the barracks in Ireland and 
Scotland. 


Ba'xxaFor, or Bi'taTor [of barrateur, Fr. a cheat, of barat, 
Fr. fraud.] a common wrangler, an exciter of differences ; one who 
ſets perſons at variance, wrangling and brawling with others, one 


who is continually unquiet. See BaxaTor. 


Ba"xrartryY [from barrator, in law] the crime of a barrator. * 


Bax RAT, or Ba'xeETEY [in commerce} is the maſter of a ſhip 


cheating the owners or inſurers, either by runuing away with the ſhip, 
linking of her, or embezzling her | 


Ba'xrxEL [barril, C. Brit. and Fr. barile, It. barril, Sp. and Port.] 
1. A cylindrical, but ſomewhat bulging, wooden veſſel, to be 
ſtopped cloſe. 2. A liquid meaſure, containing, of ale 32 gallons, 
ot beer 36, of oil and wine Fh gallons and a half, and of beer vine- 
gar 34 gallons. 3. A Cylinder; frequently that cy linder about which 
any thing is wound; as, the barrel of a watch. See Fuzet. 4. Any 

ing hollow; as, the barrel (or tube) of a gun, that which holds 
the thor. | | 

Bana [a dry meaſure] of Eſſex butter contains 106 pound, of 
Suffolk 256, a barrel of herrings ſhould contain thirty two gallons, 
wine meaſure, holding aſually a thouſand herrings. 

BaRREL of the Ear [with anatomiſts] a large cavity behind the 
tympanum of the ear, in depth about three or four lines, in width 
hve or fix, covered with a very fine membrane, on which are feveral 


veins and arteries. 

BaRRELS of Earth ſin an arm 1. A ſort of half hogſheads 
filled with earth, Thiel are uſed — 13 works for covering the ſol- 
diery; alſo to break the gabions made in the ditch, and to roll into 
breaches. 

Thundering Barrcts [with gunners] barrels ſled with bombs, 
granadoes, and other fire-works, to be rolled down a breach. 

To Barak, or BatkeL ap [from the noun} to put into a barrel 
for preſervation. 

Ba'8REL-BELLIED, having a large belly. Sharp-headed, barre/- 
bellied, broadly back d. Ohren. ; 


Ba'nnes 


_ 


B AR 
Ba'nnrw [unberend, Sex. undeming,, bane, Sax. naked, 


by app! 


applied to ground , 
3 not 


to creatures. N 
I pray d for children, and thought barreancſs 


In wedlocka . Milton. | | 
2. Unfruitfulneſs, a ftate of not bearing: applied to the earth or 
„ through the diverſity of 


ducing any 
_— 


the barrenucſs of ſo poor a cauſe could require. Hooker, 5. In divi- 
nity, 2 want of fervour, or of ſenſibility in devotion. Saints ſome- 
times are fervent, and ſometimes feel a barrenne/; of devotion. 7 ayler. 

Ba'nxrx-stons [with 
Virgo, fo called, becauſe when the queſtion is aſked; whether ſuch 
a perſon ſhall have children or not? if one of thoſe ſigns be upon the 
cuſp, or firſt point of the firit houſe, they take it for granted, that 
the enquiring ſhall have none. | | 
 Ba'nazrnworr [epimcdium, Lat.] a plant with leaves ſhaped like 
WY. 

Ba'zri, a city 
vince of the fame name; ſituated on the guiph of Vemce. Lat. 40 


4% N. Long. 1 40 E. 
Bal aArut [of lar and /] full of obſtructions; as, a barrful 
ſtrife. $ha | 


BAADER, or Barricapor [barricade, Fr: barricata, It. barri- 
cada, Sp.] 1. A kind of intrenchment or defence, made in haſte, of bar- 
rels filled with earth, carts, trees cut down, or any thing elſe to keep 
off an attack. 2. Any fop or obitruction. Such a 6arricade would 
op the currents of the atmoiphere. Der bam. | 

To Bazrica'vs [of barricader, Fr. barricare, It.] to incloſe or 
hut up with bars or barricadoes. A new volcano diicharged matter 
ull then barricaded up and impri in the earth. Hcodward. Allo 
to ſtop any paſiage. The miat hurry barricades the ſtreet. Gay. 

To Bazzica'po [of the noun] to bar or ſtop up. See to Barricaps. 

— Faſt ſhut the and barricado'd ſtrong. Milton. 

Barnica'pors [in regular fortification] are trees cut with fix faces, 
and croſſed with battoons of the length of half pikes, bound with iron 
8 be ſet up in paſſages or breaches, to keep back either 
| or | 


| B'annien [barriere, Fr. and It. It is ſometimes accented on 


the laſt f „ but more properly on the firſt. Jab] 1. An en- 
or barricade. | a 7 : | 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes. Pope. 
2. A ſtrong fortified place, cn the frontiers of any country. The 
Dutch have poſſeſſion of the barrier. Sauift. 3. An obſtruction or ſtop. 


It you value yourſelf as a man of learning, you build a moſt unpafſla- 
ble barrier againſt all improvement. Warts. 4. A boundary, what- 
ever marks the limits of any thin | ; 


Iwirt that and reaſon * nice barrier ; 
2 ſort of warlike exerciſe or ſport of armed men fighting with 
ort 


are in the Chariots. Bacon. | 
Ba'rrers [in fortification] are great flakes, ſet up about ten feet 

_ Giflant one from another, and about four or five high, having 

tranioms, or overthwart rafters, to ſlop ſuch as would violently force 


their way in. Theſe are uſually erecied in void ſpaces between a bottom 


citadel and the town, in half-moons and other works: 
Ba'nnuSYERS [from bar at which they plead] are pleaders of the 
cauſes of clients at the bar of a court of judicature ; called advocates 
or liccatiates in other countries and courts ; they are now uſually de- 
nominated counſcllors at lau, and are of two forts ; either outward or 
Outer, or inner. 
Outæt ard BarrisTER, or Outer Bax RISTER, is one, who after long 
ſtudy ot the law, at leall ſeven years, is called to public practice, and 
admitted io plead, ſtanding without the bar. | 


Juner Ba ARIS TER, one, who being a ferjeant at law, or elſe an | 


attorney of the king or prince, or any of the king's, &c. council, 
benches, or thoſe who have been readers, are allowed out of reſpec̃t 
to plezd wichin the bar. 280 8 | 

VacaTion BarrisiERs, pleaders newly called to the bar, who 
are obliged to attend the exerciſe of the houie for the fix following va- 
cations. v. in Len: and Sumnicr. 

Balazo. [b:arpe, Sax. 2 grove] whether it ſtands ſingly by itſelf, 
or is added to the name of 2 place, ſignifies ſomething relating to a 
grove ; and ſeveral words beginning with lar, ſeem to have been an- 
ciently written Farrow, fo that tartuns ſeems to be but a coutraction 

ro-t0wun, i.e. a town in or near a grove. 

Baxxow [beong, Sax.} a little hill or mount of earth, ſuch as are 
caſt up in ſevcral parts of England, and are ſup to be Roman bu- 
rying places; it is Fkewife uſed in Cornu ali for a hillock, under 
which in old times bedies have been buried, 

Bazrxow [barella, It. bagr, Ger. ſuppoſed by Skinner to come 
from to bear] any inſtrument or carriage moved by the hand, to carry 
ſtones earth, Sc. | 

4 hand-Baxrxow, ſuch an inſtrument to carry in the hand. 

A Whee/-Baxxow, the like driven upon one whecl. 

Bazrow-Hog, a boar-hog, that has been gelded. 

Baxxu'iy, or Ba AK (in heraldry} we underſtand it to be a ſhicld 


aſtrologers] the ſigns Gemini, Leo, and 


bas 


divided tranſveric into four, or fix, or more equal 


parts, and conſitting of 
two or more tinctures — diſpoſed. See Plate IV. big. 32. 


Bannxy END (in heraldry] is a ſhacld equally divided into four, 
fix, or more equal parts, by lines drawn tranſverſe and diagonal, in- 
terchangeably varying the tinctures of which it confiſts. Plate IV. 


1 1 . 
arkty Pily [in heraldry] another particular way of blazoning or 
dividing a cont armour, which is to conſiſt of fix or more pieces. 

To Bala ren, verb nent. [baratter, Fr. :o trick in traffic, of fara!, 
a fraud or cheat, burrattre, it.] Ho trafic by exchanging commo- 
dities one for another, in oppolition to Luying with p.oncy. 

They ſcorn'd to trade or h ter, | 
By giving or by taking quarter. Iſudilraos. 

To Barga, verb act. 1. 10 truck or exchange one commodity 

for another of a ditcrent kind, having aur. | 

With a baſer man they would have 6artered me. Sh atrfprare. 
2. Sometimes with away. If they Larter anway their tune, they 
ſhould have eaſe in exchange. Decay of Pietr. ? 

Baarix [ct the verb] the act uf exchanging goods in trac ; alſo 
ſometim*s the thing given in exchange. For china, cid ciuaths is fair 
barter. Felton. 

Ba'uTEATA [of barter] he that barters or exchanges Unc kind of 
goods for another. | 

1 [of barter] exchange of commoditics. Cambden ha. 
vicd it. | 

BarTHo'Lowuew, or Sr. BarTHoLouew, one of the Ciibbee 
iſlands, fubject to France. Lat. 18? CN. Long. 629 5\ WW, 

: Ba'rTLEMIES, 9. 4. Bartholomew days, fo named from the cul. 
ties. ſlaughte rs and maſſacres, that have been commitied upon th 2,1, 
Ba'tTox, a market tow. of Lircaluſhire, fituatcd or, the tun 


— of the Il umber, 35 miles .o Lincoln, and 103 ow In 
of thee kingdom of Naples, and capital of a pro- 


Bax rox. 1. 
houſe, Sc. | 
BaxTox [in Devonſkire and elſewhere] the demeſne land of a 1111 - 
nor, and ſometiu es tae manor houſe ittcit; and alto out holes, toc 
yards and backiices. | 
Ba'kTki ar, tue name of a plant; the ſame with pellitory. 


A coop for keeping poultry 2. A bacitde, cn. 


» Ba'rwiEs, a itt of heretics, who held that our Saviour had only 


a phantom of a body, 
- BPa'xuler {in heraidry} is a fourth part of the bar, or half of the 
olet. | 


BAR YC A [of Zee, dull. or heary and axww, Gr. to hear} a 
dulneſs, thickneſs. hardneſs ot hearing. | 

Baxyco'calox [with botaniſts] the thorn- apple. 

BaxyProxt a [PagzPuna, Or.] a dificulty of ſpeaking. 
Bas, low, ſhallow, mean. Fr. | 

Ba's cntvaLtiees, low or inferior knights, by a tenure of a bare 
military fee, fo called in difiinction trom bannerets and baronets, who 
were ſuperior knights : w hence, it is probable, comes dur knights 
batchelors ; and it is not improtable that the name of bachelor de- 
gree in the unixerſi x had the ſame ric. 

Basa'LTEsS an. Gr.] a ſort ef marble of an iron colour; alſo 
the hardeſt black marble. Lat. | 

Basa'xiTEs [ef ga, Gr. to examine diligently] a touch- 

or w Lat. N | 

Ba'se, adj. [but, Fr. V. It. faxo, Sp. baixo, P ort. baſis, o 
Lat. gaciz, Gr.] 1. Mean, lou, vile, worthlefts. Ihe harten . Ne 

mb is a 4aje plumb. Bacon. 2. Diningenuous, having 1.4.4; or 
illiberal ſpirit. Shall that heart liſted up to ſuch a height be cuunted 
beſe? Sidney. 3. Of mean ſtation, of low account, having no ho- 
nour. If the lords degenerate, what ihail be hoped of the peatants 
and boſer people Sperjer. 4. Baſe born, horn cut of wedlock, and 
therefore not of henourable birth. Why baitard? Wheretgre boſe? 
Shakeſpeare. 5. Having no value; money of leſs value than it ought - 
to be ; commonly apphed to alt metals, except gold ard ſilver. A 

vinea is pure gold, it it has nothing but gold. without an u loy or 

Loſer metal in it. Locke. 6. Deep, grave, applied to ſors : this 
is frequently written 42, tho' the comparative Er feens to Feouire 


baſe; as, a baſe hound. Bacon. 

Base; fubſt. [Fr. ba/a, It. and Sp. bafs, Lat. of Bzow, Gr.] 1. The 
| of any thing, commonly the lower part of a building or co- 
lumn. 'The cliff beetles o'er his 62/6 into the fea. Shak fpeare, 


2. The pedeſtal of a ſtatue. Little ſtatues ſet on great beter. Bac, 


3. That part of an ornament that hangs down as, koufing. Phalantus 
was in we. having bis ba/e; and c:pariſfon embreidered. Sidney. 
4. From bas, Fr. ſtockings, or perhaps the armour for the legs. 

Wight | 

With gauntlet blue, and baſes white. Hudibras. 


5. The place from which racers ort.lters run, the bottom of the field 


To their appointed bo/e they went, | 
And ſtarting all once, the barrier leave. Dryden. 
6. The ftring that yields a baſe found. | 
At thy well ſharpen'd thumb 
The trebles ſqueak for fear, the baſes roar. Dryden. 
7. The broad part of any body; as, the dottom of a cone. 8. Ai. 
old country play; Skinner writes it bays. Lads like to run the coun - 
try B Shakeſpeare. 
Baze [with gunners] the ſmalleſt piece of ordnance, four feet and 
a half long, the diameter at the bore an inch and a quarter, ic weiz}- 
2Co pounds, Carries a ball one inch and au eighth in diameter, and he 
or fix ounces weight. | _ 
Basx [in architecture] the foot of a pillar, which ſupport it, or 
that part which is under the body, and hes upon the zocle vr pedettal. 
Basz [in fortification] is the level line on which any work Hands, 
and which is even with the campaign. 
Basz [in an eſcutcheon] is the lower part, conſifing of the dex- 
ter, middle, and finiſter baſe points. | 
Bask, a fiſh, otherwiſe called the ſca-wolf. | 
Bas [of a conic ſection] a right line in the hyperbo's and pata. 
bola, ariting from the common interſecuon of the iccant plane, and 
the baic of the cone. ] is the 3 - 
Basz of @ lid Figure [in geometry] is thy lowermoſt ide, or the” 
on which it ſtands. 5 6 
7 4 * 


B A 8 
Bast of a Triangle [with 
uſually 2 moſt —＋. that ſide, which lies parallel 


] is any fide of it; but 
—.— 

Bast diſtind [in optics] is that preciſe diſtance from the pole of a 
convex . 1 the objects, which are beheld through it, ap- 
pear 1 and well defined ; and is the ſame with what is called 
the focus. 3 F 

BAE Line [in perſpective] is the common ſeclion of the picture 
and the erica! plane. 2 | A 7p 

Bast Ring [of a cannon] is the large ring next to, and juſt behind, 
the touch- hole. 3 EEE 

Bast Court [a law term] an inferior one, which is not a court of 
record; as the court-leet, court- baron, Oc. 

Rast Fate, or BasE Fee [in law] land or tenements held at the 
will of the lord of the manor. 


Bs: Tenants, tenants that perform ſervice in villenage to their 


lord. 
xt Tenure is holdi illen other cuſto- 
ng ning Las Ly obo 


mary ſervice, in diſtinction 
litary ſervice. | 
To Bask, verb ad. [from the aj.] to make baſe or leſs valuable 
by alloy, or the mixture of meaner metals. Have men ſufficiently re- 
fincd metals, which we cannot baſe. Baczr. X 
Ba":tnoRN, born out of wedlock ; as, a ba/cborn child. 3 
5 3 a lower court, not the principal one that leads to 2 
ouſe. | e 


In the t he doth attend. Shake TSA 
Ba'zeLy [of baſe] 1. Ina baſe, mean, diſnonourable manner. 
The king is S led by flatterers. Shakeſpeare. 


2. In baſtardy. Two brethren baſely born. Knolls. 
| 1712 orgs meanſpirited. N 
t 1 abjeC t, eminded, coward, or nidget. | - 

. — [of baſe] 1. Meanneſs, vileneſs, badneſs. Your ſoul's 


y. | | 
a Wuy brand they us 
| With baſe? with baſencſs ? 
4. Gravity or deepneſs of ſound. The 
towards the baſenefs or trebleneſs of tones. Bacon. 


baſtardy ? $ : 


Ba'sevior, commonly written Ba'ssvior, a muſical inſtrument 


uſed in concerts for its baſe ſound. 
To Basn, verb neut. [for abaſb] to be aſhamed. 
| His countenance was bold, and baſed not. © TIE 

Ba'sud w, or Pa'syaw, a man of command. Turi. And atcord- 
ingly it is uſcd, not only for the great officers of the porte. as the ca- 
pudan baſhaw, 7. e. commander at ſea or admiral ; boſtangi-baſhaw, 
the chief of the gardeners ; the baſhaw of bagdad, 3 — 
the city and province fo called: but is alſo applied [ — vi 


times to A Dhertelot. 
abojhed, made aſhamed, and full. This word, with 


them derived from ba/e or mean. 2 verbaeſen, Du. to 
ſtrike with aftoniſhment. Junius from Sao:;, which he finds in Heſy- 
chius, to ſignify ſhame. The conjefture of Minſhew ſeems moſt pro- 
bable. 7oinſon] 1. Shamefaced, timorous, modeſt. 2. Sheepiſh ; 
modeſt to a fault. He looked with a 63 „ as if he 
feared the eyes of men. Sidney. : 5 

Ba'sur vil x, ſhameſacedly, ti 
Basnrulxtzss, 1. 
ſhewn in the outward a 2. Faulty, or ruſtic ſhame. O- 
thers have not ſo much of this fooliſh %u, to aſk every one's 
opinion. Dryden. | 

BazHFULNESS was painted by the ancients as a virgin, cloathed in 
white, as a token of chaſlity, veiled, to ſhew that a virtuous woman 
vught not to expoſe her beauty; in her hand a lilly, as the emblem of 
modeſty; and . 
not be given to rambling. | | | 

BaSit'xTo, à river of ie kingdom of Naples, which riſes near 
Potenza, in the Bafilicate, waters that province, and runs into the 
gulph of Tarento. | T's: 

BA [boſilic, Pr. baſſilice, It. basilice, Sp. bailica, Port. ocymum, 
Lat.] an herb. The ſpecies of this plant are eight: 1. Common baſil. 
2. Common baſil, with dark green leaves and white flowers. 3. Leſ- 
fer baſil, with narrow ſerrated leaves. 4. The leaſt bafil, commonly 
called the buſh-baſil, Cc. The firſt ſort is ibed in medicine; 
but the fourth is eſtecmed for its beauty and Miller The herb 
ſu cet Ball. 5 

Bait {in joinery] the ſloping edge of a chiſſel, or of the iron of 
a plane, the angle to which it is ground away. 

Bas1t, the ſkin of a ſheep tanned. ; 

To Bas. [from the noun} to grind the edge of a tool to a cer- 
tain angle. Theſe chiſſels are not ground to ſuch a bf, as the 
joiners chiſſels on one of the ſides, but are baſſiled away on both the 
fat ſides ; fo that the edge lies between both the fides, in the middle 
of the tool. Maxon. | 

Basti,; a city and canton of Switzerland, near the confines of Al- 
face, fituated on both fides the river Rhine. The city is large, po- 
pulous, and fortified. Lat. 1 40 N. Long 7 40 E. 


BaAsLA AE Os [in anatomy] See Sruzxomzs. 

Basic [bafilique, Fr. baſilica, It. and Sp. Baowaxn, Gr.] a 
hall, havin 1 and two iſles or wings, with gal- 
2 Pray Theſe baſilics were at firſt made for the palaces of 
princes, and — converted ä at laſt into 
churches ; whence a baſilic is generally taken for a magnificent church 
as the bafilic of St. Peter at Rome. Baſilics, with the writers of the 
4th century, ſignify thoſe noble piles or ſtructures, in which the lo- 
dies of the ſaints and martyrs were now placed ; and unto which, 
upon account of the ſuperſtitious (not to ſay idolatrous} worſhip there 
obſerred, the Eunomians would not enter. See Euxonmans. 


Bas1LIC tutions, an abrid and reform of the emperor 
Jultinian's laws, made under ius and Leo, whence they were 
named. 


Ba'sr1.1ca, Lat. or Basie Fein > anatomy] the middle vein 
of the arm, the liver vein. It is called bafi/ica by way of pre-emi- 


nence, and the name is likewiſe applied to many medicines for the 
ſame icon. | 


_ Then the million of Chollh whe was. the fed 
| tended to reſcue his followers from the power of them that created the 


, modeſtly. | 
r modeſty, as 


on a tortoiſe, to ſhew that chaſte women ſhould | 


BAS 


BasiLIcaL [Sa. * 3 royal. 
Ba siLical, or Ba'siLic [from &a/i/ica] belonging to the baſic 
vein. Ancuriſms follow upon bleeding CM 
Bas1'LicoNn, Lat. [Zacvuxcy, Gr. 
macon. a pledget of 


cen over it. M man. 
Basr'Licuts [in aſtronomy] a fixed ſtar in the conſtellation Leo, 
called cor leonis. 


BastLi'biaxs, à ſet ſo called, 2 their ringleader in the 
ſecond century, and cotemporary with Saturninus, who flouriſhed at 
Antioch, Bafilides in Alexandria. And the new ſcheme of N 
which he advanced, was as —— mu the — God, whom 

ſtiled Abraxas, [See Apraxas : the na, cr underſtanding ; from 
the vt, was — derived ; from the 4g, Phroneſis (or, as Tertul 
lian tranſlates it) providence ; from Phroneſis, Sophia, and Dynamis, 
i. e. wiſdom and power ; from Sophia and Dynamis ſprung powers, 
principalities, and angels whom he calls the ; by which angels 
was the fff heaven created z and then from them, by way of deri- 
vation, other angels aroſe, who made another heaven, which reſem- 
bled like an ax7:rype, the firſt ; and in like manner, one ion of 
angels after another (with their reſpective heavens) exiſied ; till the 
number of heavens amounted to 365; all made by them, in honour 
of the chief God, whoſe name [Abraxas] contains that number 
within itſelf. And that the angels who were 7 of the loft 
heaven, {whoſe head they affirmed to be the God of the Jews) crea- 
ted our world. and all things therein.— That this God of the Jews, 
aiming to ſu! ject the nations to that people, was oppoſed by the reſt. 
ni, was in- 


world; that He did not become truly incarnate, but only in 
a human form; and that Simon the Cyrenian was by the Jews z:/- 
taken for him. and cracificd in his Read ; and in a word, that by the 
knowledge of this moſt excellent ſcheme, we are delivered from the 
powers which creat:d the world. —The Bafilidians confined ſalvation 
to the /n; the body being by nature corruptible. They did not 
ſcruple to eat things offered to idols, and are charged with the uſe of 


incantations, and univerſal uncleanneſs. enen and Tertullian. I 
proportion of air percuſſed 


have dwelt the longer on this ſect, as their ſyſtem affords us a clear 
inſtance of what the /criptwre means by hereſy, i. e. not a mere miſ- 
take of 3 ent, but (as St. Paul ſtiles it) @ werd of the fie. See 
Hzaksv, Tae. Fe. Aae In Sp. and P Re 
Ba'sitisx [baflic, Fr. co, It. ort. baſiliſexs, Lat. f 
Paomex®», of farixu;, Gr. a king] a kind of ſerpent called alſo a 
cockatrice, 14 — 8 meg” eg 
ing a white ſpot on as a diadem 
—_— — up himſelf in ſoles as others do, but bears 
body erect, as far as the middle; this ſerpent is ſaid to drive away 
all others with his hiſſing, to deſtroy animals and fruits, Ic. b 
inſectious breath, to burn herbs, and to break ſtones. 
Make me not lighted like the ; 
Ire look'd on thouſands who have ſped the better 
dy my but kill d none fo. $4 b 
A Bas1L1$x, having the head and eyes of a hawk [hieroglyphically} 
among the ancient ians, was uſed to repreſent the providence 
of God, becauſe no other creature is fuller of ſpirit and vigour. This 
creature is ſaid to kill at a diſtance, only by ſending out 


its 
ſecret poiſon, which it conveys to the creature with it i 


Ba'six. See Bason; which is the more frequent ſpelling, but 
not to etymology. | | 
. 
ASINGSTO'KE, a m -town « pſhire, 1 | Win- 
 BaStoGLo'ssa 1 anatomiſts] gre muſcles ariſing from the 
baſis or toot of ic 


4 


bone hyoides, which ſerve to or keep 
down the tongue. | 
Basis, Lat. 1. The foundation of a column or ing. Para- 
diſe, being raiſed to this height, muſt have the compaſs of the whole 
earth for a baſis and foundation. Raleigh. 2. The loweſt of the three 
principal parts of a column, which are the baſis, ſhaft and capital. 
oming to the bottom we obſerved an Engliſh inſcription upon the 
bafis. Addiſon. 3. That on which any thing is raiſed 
Thy gentle height made only proud 
Te be the boſs of that load 


| Than which —— = + onerene WOE Denham. 
The ground-work, or firſt principle, of any thing. 
” Build me thy — bafis © — Shakeſpeare. 
Basis [with anatomiſts] the and broader part of the heart 
oppoſite to the mucro or point ; the bottom of the bone hyoides 


at the root of the ue. : 
Basis, Lat. ſin — I » a the pe- 
deftal. Cæſar on Pompey's baſis lies along. Shakeſpeare. 
To Basx, verb act. [perhaps of backaren, Du.] 1. To warm by ly- 
ing in the heat ; almoſt generally applied to animals. 
Strech'd out all the chimney's length, 

| Boſſs at the fire his hairy firength. Dilton. — 

z to the ſun, or any other 


Birds bath'd within, or A its ſide. den. 
Ba'sxET [bagawd, C. Br. 1 —— . de 

piftis venit baſeauda britannis. Martial.] A veſſel made of twigs, 

ruſhes, or ſome other ſlender ſubſtance interwoven. = 
BAaSKET-H1LT, the hilt of a ſword, ſo made, as to contain the hand 


and defend it 
His puiſſant ſword 
With et. hilt that would hold 


And ſerve for fight and dinner both. FHudibras., 
They in their boſter-bilts their bev'rage brew d. Dr. Lg. 


BasKEr- 


BAS 
| —— 11 hy wo who plics in a market with a baſket, 
2 law] an helmet. 


g to be 
0 of a Jet ¶ Ban, a reſervatory of water, a ſmall pond. 
. On one fide of the walk is a hollow Bf. Spefator. 


Ba Fr. in muſic] the loweſt of all its four parts, w 
3 to the * It is grave and deep. Sce Basx. 

Bass, Bassocx, or Hassocr ſuppoſed 1 Junius to be derived 
like baſket, from 


ſome Britiſh word, ifying a 


3 a ſervice, in dif 
eſt tenure in capite, i. e. in chief, or by military ſervice, &c. 
Dass im, or Ba'ccaim, a town of i i 
to the Lat. 1 30 N. Long. 21 , E. 


8 , erin, or BA ss Inclofure ¶ in fortification] the ſame as 


3 30 E. | | 

Fr. e l.! a ſort of game at cards, ſaid to be firſt 

enice. would no more blaſpheme, 

1 — bafſet bank would be broke. Dennis. n 

ZBassETTrO [muſic books] a baſs viol or violin of che 

ſo called in dittinQtion from i. ar hls e 
Bassi ov, the ſouth· eaſt diviſion of the province Champaign, 


in France. 
Bas [in muſic] for the moſt part ſignifies the baſs ; but ſome- 


times in of muſic for ſev 
«ante [in muſic] the baſs of the | 
5 


ſo called. Ze. 


— 

Basso Recitante [muſic book] the ſame as baſfſs concertante. | 
Basso Repieno [in muſic] the baſs of the grand chorus 

that plays now and then . particular places. Je. Accs * 
Basso Viola [in muſic] a baſe viol. Jr. 
Basso Fielino [muſic books] the baſs for the baſs violin. . 


Basso Relieve [in maſonry, carving, 
relief, or im work, is when on 


I „E. 1. e. baſs or low 
half ies or fi are 


„or when the work is low, flat, or but a lietle raiſed; as 


—_ medal 
when a or coin has its figure or im low, thin, and hard] 
1 Os gas it s fd tha the relief is low and 
weak ; but when it is much raiſed, relief is ſaid 

ſtrong. See Bas Relief. 7 TING vl 
Ba'ss0cx, the ſame with baſs, a haſſock. | | 


Bass00'n [baſſon, Fr. baſſone, It.] a muſical wind inſtrument. of + 
—— ns with a . — — 
other utes; its diameter at bottom is nine i 
it ſerves for the baſs in concerts of hautboys, c. „„ 
Basso'na, a large city of Aſia, fituated on the conflux of the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates, Lat. 30% 20'N. Long. 53 E. | 
Basr, lime-tree wood made into ro mats. 


Ba'sTarD, . {in civil and 4 law] 1. One born of a wo- 
man unmarried, ſo 
of law. 2. Any thing ſpurious or falſe. 
Speak with words, baffards, and ſyllables, 
A Of — 1 — N a boſom's truth. Shakefreare. 
ASTARD, adj. ([batard, F. + and tardon, C. Br. | 
deſcended, bafiardd, Wel. of low bi "OS 


Ir. gs 
do, It. Sp. and P 
1. Begotten out of wedlock ; as, baſlard ” » ba = <9 
Not true or genuine, counterfeit, falſe. In this ſenſe, whatever bears 


ſome GH uu - us, is called ſpurious or baſtard. 
en purſue their own deſigns of power, ſuch baftar 
CPR nours as —_— 6 en ple. _ 
| ARD brood is always proud, How far this proverb is I 
ſhall not undertake to determine: but, where it is fo, the reater” is 
probable, becauſe ſuch people knowing themſelves e 


ed to public 
reproach, they, for their own eaſe, pet the maſt * 
deſty, to which pride and inſolence — follow » — 


EN 


tion or trial at law, whether one 


at the father is not known, according to order 


BAS 


To BasTard [from the 2 to ſtigmatize wich baſt d, 0 
convict of baſtardy. Not an uſual word. Her two ſons were de- 
poſed from the crown, baffardedin their blood, and murdered. Bacon 
BasTard-Cedar-Trce, called prazama in the Weſt Indies. It grow: 
in the low lands of Jamaica, where it riſes to the hright of 
or fifty feet, and has a large trunk. The timber is cut into itaves 
_—” of all J uſed for many other purpoſes. The fruit i- 
eaten by cattle as it falls from the and is eſteemed to 
ſutten them. Miller. 8 8 
To BasxrAnDizE [abiftardir, Fr. imia/ardire, It] 1. To mak- 
one a baſtard, to convict of baſturdy. 2. To beget a I had 
been what I am, had the maidenlieſt ſlar iu the firmament twinkled or 
my baſtardizing. Shakeſjcavre. 
Ba"sTARDLY, adv. [of board] in the manner of a baſtard, fp: 


Good feed degencrates, and oft obeys 
The ſoils diſeaſe, and into cockle ſtrays. 
Let the mind's thoughts bur be tranſplanted ſo 


Into the body, and ba/tardly they grow. 


Dore 


Ba'sranpy [from baſtard] the condition of a baſtard ; dufe& of 
birth, obj againſt a born out of wedlock : it diſables the 
baſtard, according to the laws of God and man, from ſucceeding 
to an inheritance. | 


Apliffe. | | 
Basranbr [baftardigia, It. baflardia, Sp.) an enquiry, examina- 
a baſtard or not. 

To BasTE. 1. To moitlen meat with butter or dripping, by fallin 
on it, while it is roaſting on a ſpit. The fat of mutton falling on i, 
birds will le them. Sci. 2. To drip amy thing on meat that :“ 

ing. The meat wants what T have, a baſing. Shakefprarc, 

To BasTz a flint with butter. "That is, to do a thing to no pix. 
poſe, for baſte it as long as you will, it will never be ſoft. 


p 


Io Basre ſbatir, Fr. to make long ſtitches, imbaſtire, It.] to few 
 Tightly with ſtitches. 


oBasTe [of baſionner, batomner or battre, Fr. Bazata, in the Ar- 
moric dialeQ, ſignifies to ſtrike with a ſtick ; from which perhaps 4 
fon, a ſtick, and al its derivatives or collaterals may be deduced. 
— — Participle baſed or bafier) To beat or bang ſoundly with a 


BasTr'un ſin Paris in France] formerly a royal caftle, now chi-fly 
a priſon for ſtate o#cnders. 
Ba'sT14, the capitel city of the iſland of Corſica. It is a good port, 
2 ſituated 1 north-eaſt part of the iſland. Lat. 42 20 N. 
g. 9 400. E. 5 | 
| 1 ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of Darien, in South Ame - 


= rica, ſituated a little to the eaſtward of Porto Bello. 


Ba'sTiNape, or BAsXINA'DO [GH, Fr. Laſtanata, It. Eafto- 
nada, Sp.] 1. Blows given with a ſtick. 2. The act of cudgelling. or 
beating with a min This courteſy was worſe than a bajtina's to 
Zelmane. Sidney: Harſh and rugged ſounds of baflinadces. Hulibrar 
3. Sometimes applied to a puniſhment among the Turks, by beating 
an offender on the buttocks, or on the ſoles of his feet. | 

To BasTixapt, or To Bas TIN ADO [baftorner, batonner, Fr. Lafic- 
are, It.] to beat with a ſlick or cudgel. Nick with a cadgel began to 
baſtinads old Lewis. Arbuthror. 8 

Ba“sTiox [Fr. and Sp. baſfiene, It. in fortification] a maſs of earth, 
ſometimes faced or lined with ſods or brick, and ſeldom with ſtone, 
which generally advances toward: the country, and ſtands out, from a 
rampart, of which it is à principal part, the bounding lines of it being 
two faces, two flanks, two demigorges. I his is what, in the an- 
cient fortification, was called a bulwark. - 

BasT10Nn Comp:ed [in fortification} is when the two fides of the in- 
ner polygon are very unequal, which cauſes that the gorges alſo are 


Ba'sTion Cat, or Bas Trion air a Tenaille [in fortification] a ba- 
ſtion, the point of which is cut off, fo as to make one angle inwards, 
and two points outwards; this is done, when water, &c. obſtructs the 
carrying on the baſtion to the full extent of it, or when it would other- 
wiſe be too i . 

| BasT1on Dęfermed, or Irregular BasTION (in fortification} a baſtion 


that wants one of its demigorges, by reaſon that one ſide of the interior 


polygon is very ſhort. | | 

Demi BasT1oNn [in fortification] a baſt'iOon which has but one face 
and flank, and is commonly raiſed before the horn or crown-work, 
called alſo an empaulement. . | 
BasT1oNn Detached [in fortification] one that is ſeparated from the 
body of the works. 3 

ouble Bas r 10 [in fortification] one which has another raiſed 
igher on the plain of the great baſtion, twelve or eighteen feet being 
between the breaſt· work of the lower, and the foot of the higher. 

Hollow Bas riox, or Yoided Basriox [in fortification} a bultion 
having only a rampart and a pet, ranging about its flanks and 
faces; fo that a void ſpace is left towards the center, and the ground 
is there ſo low, that if the rampart be taken, no intrenchmennt can be 
made in the center, but what will lie under the fire of the beſ eged. 

Flat Bas riox, or Plat BasTttox [in fortification] a baſtion which 
is built on a right line, in the middle before a curtain. wher it is to 
long to be defended by the baſtion at its extremes; that ii, the 
diſtance between the angles of the interior polygon is double the uical 
length: but it generally has this diſadvantage, that unleſ there be an 
extraordinary breadth allowed to the mote, the turning angle cf the 
counterſcarp runs back too far into the ditch, and hinders the fight an 
defence of the oppoſite flanks. | | 

A regular Bas r ton [in fortification] is that which ba- its due pro 
portion of faces, flanks and gorges- 

A ſolid BasTion [in fortification] is a baſtion filled vp intirely, and 
has the earth equal to the height of the zampart, without any void 
ſpace towards the center. 

BasT10N de France, a fortrefs in the kingdom of Tunis, ſubject to 
France. It is fituated about 80 miles weſt of the city of Tun::. 

BasT91'GNE, a town of the Netherlands, in the province of Luncm- 

Lat. 50 N. Long. 5% 26“ E. 

BAsro'x, or BaTTO'oN fes Baton, Fr. a ſtaff] 1. Altaf or club. 

We ſaw people with baftors in their hands. Bacan, 


Chong! deve 


BAT 


Shoulders mw is , 8 
Claw d and cudgel d to ſome tunc. — 
2. A truncheon, or the earl marſhal's ſtaff, a badge of military ho- 
nour. 3. One of the wardens of the feet; being an officer who at- 
tends the king's courts with a red ſtaff, for taking ſuch into cuſtody 
who are . — court. 
STONA'DO. ASTINADE. 5 
— or Bartαν [in architecture] the ſame as torus, a 
round member eacompaſing the baſe of a pillar between the plinth 
lift. 
— Riro's, BaToo's, or Barv'xH [in heraldry] does not 
go from ſide to fide as the bend or ſcarf does, and is in the form of a 
truncheon, and a note of baſtardy, and ought not to be borne of any 
metal, unleſs by the baſtards of princes ; nor ought it to be removed, 
till three generations, with which they bear the coat armour of their 
fathers, and when they leave it off, they muſt bear ſome other mark, 
according as the 4 thinks fit, or elſe he may alter the whole 


coat. Sce Plate IV. Fig. 34. Rn 

| Bar (bar, Sax. this word ſeems to have given riſe to a great number 
of words in many lan „as battre, Fr. to beat, baten, battle, beat, 
batty, and others. It probably ſignified a weapon that did execution 
by its weight, in tion to a edge; whence acbiribat and 
brickbat. Fobnſon] 1. A club to ſtrike a ball with at the play called 
cricket. Their bones were broken with bats. Hakewill. 2. A walk- 


 ing-flick. 1 
| A handſome Bat he held, . 
On which he leaned, as one far in eld. Spenſer. 
A Bar, a ſmall bird that bears ſome reſemblance in its body 
to that of a mouſe; it has the wings of a bird, not with feathers, 
but a ſort of ſkinextended. It Jays no eggs, but brings forth its young 
alive and ſuckles them. It never grows tame, feeds upon flies, inſets, 
and fatty ſubſtances, and flies only in ſummer evenings, when the 
weather is fine. Ca/mer. Some animals are placed in the middle be- 
twixt two kinds, as bats, which have ſomething of birds and beaſts. 


el. 


Bar, as brickbat, a piece of brick. 1 
Bar Fexv/ing, a particular manner of bird.catching in the night- 
time, while they are at rooſt, upon perches, trees, or hedges ; 
light torches or ſtraw, and then beat the buſhes; upon which the 


birds flying towards the flames, are caught either with nets or other- 


wiſe. We'd goa bat-fowling. Shakeſpeare. 

BaTaBLE Ground | from hate, i. e. * ground] land which 
lies between England and Scotland, and which was in queſtion to 
whom it belonged before the union of the two kingdoms. 

Bataca'to, a fort and on the caſtern coaſt of the iſland of 


Ceylon. Lat. 8* N. Long: 81 E. 

ATARDI'ER [batardiere, Fr. in huſbandry} a place in a garden 
prepared for the placing of ſruit-trees that are after to be removed, 
a nurſery, a ſeed · plot. 


Ba'TasaCk, a town of the Lower Hungary, ſituated on the Danube, 
about 70 miles ſouth of Buda. 2 

BaTa'v1a, the capital of all the Dutch colonies and ſettlements in 
the Eaſt Indies. It is fituated on the eaſt part of the iſland of Java, 
and has an excellent harbour. Lat. 6 S. Long 106* E. 

BaTta'viaxs [of batevia, Lat.] the people of d. 

BaTa'LLioN. See BaTTA'LLION. 

Baren [probably from bake] 1. The quantity of bread baked at 
a time. Ihe joiner puts the into ovens after the batch is 
drawn. Mortimer. 2. A quantity of any thing made at once, fo as to 


Ben Johnſon. | 

| B&'TciitLoR, the original of this word is much controverted by cri- 
tics ; ſome derive it from bacca laurea, Lat. i. e. laurel berry, in allu- 
fion to the ancient cuſtom of crowning poets with laurel, bacca lauri; 
others, of bacu/us or bacillus, Lat. a ſtaff, becauſe (they ſay) a ſtaff was 
put into the hand of batchelors at their commencement, as a ſymbol of 
their authority, of their ſtudies being finiſhed, and of the liberty they 
u ere reſtored to. Hence the title of batchelor of arts, divinity, muſic, 
&c. See BacuELor. 


of the lower order] See Knicurs Batchelors. 

BaTCHELOR, in ancient times, was alſo a title given to a 
valier who had made his firſt campaign, and received the mili 
girdle. | 

Barcherox [of haculus, Lat. a ſtaff] a title given to military 
men, on mo that the young cavalicrs — — ves with 
ſtaves and bucklers; hence they were called bacculares and baccularii, 
in the time of king Richard II. by Odorick and Walfingham. Hence 

Ba'TCHELORSKAP, the ſtate or condition of a batchelor. | 

Ba'TCHELORS of Arms, was 2 title anciently given to thoſe who 
came off victors in their firſt engagement. 

Barr [probably of beatan, Sax. to beat, or contraſted from debate. 
Jobaſen] ſtriſe, contention ; as, a make-bate. 

ToBare, verb. att. [rabatre, Fr.] 1. To leſſen or retrench any 
thing. Shall I bend low, and 
Wich bated breath and whiſpering humbleneſs, 
W by 
2. To abate, or ta a reckoning or price of a 
ſold, &c. As, he bates labourers wages. 3. Ts an off, to take 
away. Bate but the laſt, and tis what I would ſay. Dryden. 

To Barz, verb neut. To grow leis, to fall away, to be diminiſhed 
as to plight of body. Am net I fallen away ? do I not bate# do I not 
dwindle ? Why my ſcin hangs about me. 1 2. To remit 

ſpeed or ardour ; with of betore the thing remitted. | 
| Abate thy ſpeed, and I will late of mine. Dryden. 
Pate ſeems to have been once the preter of bite, as Shakeſſ 
uſes biting faulchion ; unleſs in the following lines it may be ra- 
ther deduced from beat. Fohr;/or. | 
Yet dear 1 — 4 2 _ | 
Deep in his > 0 wide a red flood-gate. & 5 
To Bars [with falconers] a — is ſaid to bate n 


ca- 


ſhe flutters with her wings either from perch or fiſt; as it were ſtriving 
to get away. 3 


art, the texture of wood. 


Barcut los [is by others derived of &as Chevalier, Fr. g. 4. knights 


' knap, or yeltow-craw. 


_ defendant mi 


BAT 


Ba"rerv [of bate and fall} contentious, occaſioning debate or quar- 
rel. He taught his ſheep ker ſhecp in food to thwart, 
— ſoon 3 cid * queſlion frame, R 
e might on knces confeſs his guilty idney. 

on ſin ] the — — 3 of ſtuff in forming 
it to a deſigned uſe. Io abate, is to waſte a piece of ſtuff. Inſtead of 
aſking how much was cut off, carpenters aſk what batement that piece 
of ſtuff had. Mica. 

Ba'TExXBOURG, a town of the United Provinces, ſituated on the 
Maeſe, between Ravenſtein and Megen: 

Barn [bzth, bad, Sax. badt. Du. bad, Ger. badÞ, Su.] 1. A place 
to waſh in, or a ſpring of medicinal waters. A bath is either hot or 
cold, either of art or nature. Artificial baths have been ia great eſteem 
with the ancients, eſpecially in complaints to be relieved by revulſion, 
as inveterate head-aches, by opening the pores of the feet, and alſo in 
cutaneous caſes : But the modern practice has greateſt reſource to the 
natural baths, n oſt of which abound with a mineral ſulphur, as ap- 

from their turning ſilver or copper blackiſh. Cold baths were 
1 held in great eſteem, and the preſent age can boaſt of 
abundance of noble cures performed by them. | 

Hot baths, called by the ancicnts therma, produce the moſt ſalutary 
eſſects in a great number of diſeaſes. Ihe chief hot baths in England 
are thoſe at Bath near Wells in Somerſetſhire, and thoſe at Bux- 
ton and Matlock in Derby ſnire. The latter however are rather warm 
or tepid, than hot. In the city of Bath are four hot baths ; one trian- 
gular, called the croſs bath, from a crofs which formerly ſtood in the 
middle, the heat of which is more gentle than the others, becauſe it has 
fewer ſprings. The ſecond is the hot bath. The other two are the 
king and queen's baths, divided only by a wall, the latter having no 
ſpring, but receiving its waters from the king's bath. The bath u aters 
owe their heat to a mixture of ſteely and tulphureous particles, and 
their healthful effects to a greater proportion of ſteel. Ot the three hot 
E waters of note, the Aix la Chapelle, Bourbon, and Bath ; 
the abounds more eminently in ſulphur, which makes its heat, 
nauſeouſneſs, and purgative faculty ſo that few weak ſtomachs 
can bear it. 'The Bourbon are of a middle nature between the other 
two, and are lefs hot, nauſeous and ive than the Aix la Cha- 
pelle; but more than the Bath waters. I he Bath pa: take leſs of the 
tulphur, and more of the ſteel, than either of theſe two, and are by far 


the moiſt pleaſant, of a milky taſte, never except they be drank 


either too faſt, or in too great quantities, ard always mend the zppe- 


tite, and raiſe the ſpirits, 2. A Rate in which outward heat is 
applied to the body, for ſome particular uſe. In the height of this 
bath, when half ftew'd in to be thrown into the Thames. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. In chemiſtry, a veſſel of water in which another 
is placed, that requires a ſofter heat than the naked fire. I his is 
a balneum maris, a ſea or water bath. A ſand is 
called balneum ſiccum or cinereum. Qriscy. 4. A fort of Hebrew 
meaſure, containing the tenth part of an homer or ſeven gallons and 
four pints, as a meaſu e for things liquid; and three pecks and three 
2 3 N IP 
aTH [in geography] a city of Somerſetſhire, fituated on the ri | 
Avon, ten eral 0 Brit, fawons — See 
gy = 4 FO large pompous buildings among the 
ancients, atied for the ke af berths | _ 
A Knight of the Barn. See Kmicur. 


Barn [bath, Heb.] a Hebrew liquid at 2 three 
ſeaks, or the tenth part of a homer: 7 Gall. 4 Pints 25 Sol. Inc. 

To BaTHr, werb af. [bathian or bapan, Sax. baden, Du. and 
Ger.] 1. To waſh in a bath. Others on lakes barb'd their breatts. 


Milton. 2. To ſoak, to ſupple wi «gee Fo 
. 3. To any ; 


keep their bodies ſoluble. W's 3 

Freſh from her wound her boſom bath'd in blood. Dryden. | 
To Barnt, verb nent. To be in water, or in any thing like a bath. 

A . wounds. Shakeſpeare, They bathe 


Ba'Tumis [with anatomiſts] a bone, the ſame as troclea; a cavity 
in the bone of the arm or ſhoulder on each fide one, that receives the 
proceſs of the undermoſt and leſſer of the two bones of the cubit, when 
the whole hand is ſttetched out and bent. | | 

Ba'runun [BY, Gr.] an inſtrument contrived for the eaſe and 
ſecurity of laxared joints after have been reduced. 5 

BaTHYe!'cron [with botaniſts] broad- leaved wormwood. | 

Bar, or ABa'TixG [of bate or abate, prep. This word, tho 
a participle in itſelf, ſeems often uſed as a prepoſition. Fohnſex.] Ex- 
cept. Children bring not many ideas with them, bating perhaps, ſome 
faint ideas of —_ and thirſt. Locke. 

Ba'TLET [of bat] a ſquare piece of wood with a handle, uſed in 
beating linen taken out of the I remember the kiſſing of her 
batlet. Shakeſpeare. 


Ba'TMa [at Smyrna] a quantity containing fix oaks, each oak 


Ba'rox [in architecture] a large ring or moulding in the baſe of a 
column, otherwiſe called the tore. 
Baron [in heraldry] See BazTos. 8 
BaToo'n [baften or baton, Fr. ſpelt baffon} See Bas row. 
BaTRracul'Tes [Lat. Balgaxiln;, Gr.] a ſlone, in colour and ſhape 


nearly reſembling a frog. | 
[of Batgax:o, Gr.] the flower crow-foot, gold- 


BaTRrA'CHIUM 
BATRACHOMYO'MACHY [batrac bia, Lat. of faigax®, 2 
frog, Ley a mouſe, and waxy, Gr. a fight} the battle between the 

mice. 

A'TTAIL [in common law] an ancient trial by combat, which the 
t chuſe in an appeal of murder, robbery or felony, in 
order to fight a duel with the accuſer or appellant, to prove whether 
he was guilty or not. This practice was founded on this notion, that 
if the accuſed perſon was guilty, he would be ſlain or overcome by the 
appellant, but if innocent, not; but this is now wholl; laid aſide. Fr. 


Far- 


BAT 


Barra, a province of the kingdom of Congo in Africa, watered 

by the river Barbela. | 
 "Barra'Lia [of battaille, Fr. battaglia, It. batalia, Sp.] battle 
array, of battle. The king put his army into battalia. Claren- 


we TTA'LLION [batta/lion, Fr. battaglione, It. batallion, Sp.] 1. A 
body of ſoot · ſoldiers conſiſting of 5, 6, 7, or 805 men, two thirds of 
which were commonly muſqueteers, on the left and right _ 
and the other third were wont to be pike-men, poſted in the middle. 
Some regiments conſiſt of one battallion, others of two. Ip this bar- 
:allion were two officers. Tatler. 2. An army. But this ſenſe is no 
longer in uſe. Seven thouſand is their utmoſt power. Shakeſpeare. 
Why our battalien trebles that account. 
Jo draw wp BATTALL1oxs [a military term] 1. Is to range a body 
of foot in the moſt advan lace and form for engaging an enemy. 
Barrat'Lxous [battaille, Fr.] warlike, having the appearance of a 
battle. Sun bright arms and batztaillous array. Fairfax. A region in 
 Lattailons aſpect. Milton. | 
To BaTTEL, to feed as cattle do; alſo to grow fat. 
Ba'TTEL, a market-town in Suſſex, fix miles from Haſtings, and 
7 from London. Its old name was Epitan ; but took the preſent 
the battle fought on Heathfield, cen this and Haſtings, 
wherein Harold was defeated and killed by William of Normandy. 
Ba'TTELER [in an univerſity] a ſtudent that battles, or goes on 
To Barren, verb a2. Ig. d. to fatten, or of batten, I 
neſit. A word of doubtful etymology. Johnſon] 1. To make fit. 
Batning our flock with the freih dew. Milton. 2. To make fertile, to 
fertilize. The meadows here with hart ning ooze enrich'd. John Phi- 
4 


to be- 


live in indulgence, to fatten or get fleſn; commonly with on or in. Bat- 
ten on cold bits. Shakeſpeare. f 

A Barr [in carpentry} a ſcantling of wooden ſtuff from two to 
four inches broad, and ſeldom above an inch thick; the length is in- 
definite. | | | 

Barra [with builders] a term uſed to ſignify that a wall, a piece 
of timber, or the like, does not ſtand upright, butleans from you ward ; 
but when & trees townnls you, thay Fay it ever tnngs, or dengs 
over. 
| 3 R 4. 4 _ & of — Ayr to beat] water, flour, 

, ice, &c. mixed together ing It is fo 
called from Þ being much beaten. : ECO | 
Turkey poults freſh from the egg in batter fry'd. King. 

To Barren, werb ad. [battre, Fr. of bats, Lat.] 1. Io beat 
down or demoliſh ; frequently uſed of walls thrown down by the vio- 
lence of warlike engines. 'I hoſe words 5 

Have batter d me like roarin 

2. Towear with beating. Barrer the | 
to perſons ; to wear out with ſervice. 
ſive 23 ; as batter'd veteran ſtrum 

To BaTTER, 
fide of a wall or 
is ſaid to batter. Moxon. 

Ba'TTERER [from batter] he that batters. 
| Ba'rrErING Rams, were uſed by 


cannon ſhot. 


— * Sbaleſpeare 
n wift. z. Applied 
his is only uſed f 2 
8. Southern. 1 

verb neut. A word uſed only among artificers. The 


the ancients before the invention 
of guppowder, for battering the walls of places befieged. They were 

| hy ms of timber with great iron horns like thote of a ram at the 
nd, which were flung to a height proportionable to the wall to be 


batter'd, ſo that they could ſwing backward and forward, which was 


done by the main of a many men. 
© Ba'TTERY [batterie, Fr. of batuo, Lat, 
of vi tering of any thing. | 
Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 
Gainſt fort of reaſon, it to overthrow. Spenſer. 
2. The inſtrument or engine with which a place is battered, ſct in or- 
2 for action. Where is the beſt place to our battery next. Shak: - 
are. | 
Battery [batterie, Fr. bateria, Sp. in fortification] a place raiſed 
to plant great guns to piay upon the enemy. | 
ATTERY Majer [in an army] an officer whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee 
to the raiſing of the batteries, which office is now ſuppreſſed in Eng- 
land, but is ſtill kept up elſewhere. | 


BaTTERY of a Camp [a military term] a place where cannon are 
planted, being commonly ſurrounded wich a trench, and pallifadoes at 


the bottom, and with a wane on the top, having 2s many holes as 
there are cannon; they have alſo redoubts on the wings, or certain 
places of arms for covering the ſoldiery appointed to defend it. 
BarrERY dExfilade ¶ in fortification] a battery which ſcours or 
BaTTeRY en Echarfe [in fortification] a battery that plays on a 
ſweeps the whole length of the line. | | 
work, obliquely or ſideways. | | | 
BaTTERY de Revers [in fortification] a battery that beats upon the 
back of any place, called alſo a murdering battery. 
> Foint Barr ERx. or BaTTE&Y fer Ecamerade {in fortification] is 
when ſeveral cannon fire upon the 8 place at one time. 


Sunk BATTERY, or Buried BaTTERY [in fortification] is a battery 


the platform of which is ſunk into the ground, ſo that trenches muſt be 
cut into the earth againit the muzzles of the cannon, to ſerve as loop- 
holes to fire out at; theſe batteries are uſed to beat down the breaſt- 


work of a place, at making the firſt approaches; the French call it ex 


terre and rainaute. 
Croſs Ba rralts {in fortification] a of batteries at a conſi- 


derable diſtance from each other, which play athwart one another at 
the ſame time ; and u 
what one bullet ſhakes, the other beats down. 
Barrzar en Roxage [in fortification] a battery uſed to diſmount 
enemy's cannon. 

BaTTtryY [in law] an act that tends to the breach of the peace of 
the realm, by violently ſtriking or beating a man; who may therefore 
indict the other perſon, or have his action of treſpaſs, or aſſault and 
battery. There may be an aſiault without battery, but battery always 
im plies an aſſault. 


No. 10. 


Mo Barren, werb neut. To welter or roll about in any thing, to 


any timber that bulges from its bottom or foundation, 


or from batter] 1. The at 


pon the ſame point forming right angles ; where 


BAW 
BaTTeurs 2Eftrade Ia military term] ſcout:, horſe fent oat he fnre 
and on the wings of an army, two or three miles, to make a diſcovery; 
and give an account to the . Fr. | 
Ba'TTewBuryY, a town of Dutch Guilderland, ſituated on the 


north ſhbre of the river Maeſe, almoſt oppoſite to Ravenſtein. Lat. 


51® 45'N. Long. 5 30 E. 

Ba'TTING Stag, an inſtrument uſed to beat linen. 

BaTTiTC'ra [in ſmithery] the Rakes or ſcales of iron, which fy 
off from it, when it is either firſt taken out of the fire, or beaten cn 
an anvil. — 

Ga'TTLE, or Barr [battaillc, Fr. Lattaglia, It. bataila, Sp. 
batalha, Port. all probably of bat, Sax. a club or cudge!, from 
whence likewiſe the French, baton] tic engagement or general fight of 
two oppokre armies. We foy, a batul: of many, and a combat of 
tuo; a body of troops, a diviſion of an army. he king divided 
323 into two battles, whereof the vanguard only came to fight. 

on. 

Main BarrIE [a military term] the main body of an army, the ſe- 
cond of the three lines, the van being the firft, and the rear ap reſerve 
the third. The main body is ſingly called the Latrle. Hoyirar7, We 
ſay, to join Ste, to give battle. | 

BaTTLE-Array, array or order of battle. Two parties drawn up in 
battle-array. Addiſon. | 

 BartTLE Axe, a weapon uſed anciently, probably the ſame wich 
bill. Tinners as they were working found þat?ie-axes. Carew. 

BaTTLE-Royal, or BaTTLE- Array [in cock-fighting] a battle or 
fight between three, five, or ſeven cocks, all engaged together, 10 
that he that ſtands the longeſt, gets the victory. 

To BaTTLE, verb. neut. [battailler, Fr.] to join battle, to con- 


tend in ſight. 


| "1 is yours to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. Prior. 
Ba'TTLEboRE [battorr, Fr. ſo called from door, taken for a flat 
board, and battle, or ſtriking. Jon 1. An inftrument to pla ar 
ſhuttlecock or tennis with. 2. A horn-book, becauſe it has mu h 
the ſame ſhape. | e | 
To Ba'TTLE, to take up viduals upon tick, &c. in the colleg-- 
book at the univerſity of Oxford, © | | | 
Ba'rT — 17 ſuppoſed to be formed of battle, as the 
parts whence a building is defended againſt aſſaillants; perhaps only 
corrupted from batiment, Fr. Johnſen] a wall raiſed on the top of a 
building, breaſt - work. of other edifice, with indcatures or notches, in 
the form of cmbraſures to be looked through, and to annoy the enemy. 
Make a tatrlen:ent for thy roof. Deuteronomy. He fix'd his head upon 
our battlements. Shakeſpeare. | | 3 ; | 
BarTo'LoctsT [Sarkay®-, Gr. of ge., Battus, and ), t 
ſpeak] a vain babbler. . 
BaTTo'Locy [of Batu, a pitiful poet, and x., Gr. to ſye ik 
Battus (according to Heſychius and Suidas) was the proper name of a 
man famed for his impediment of fpecch : but others (and perhaps 
more probably) derive the word from a poet of that name, who in his 
compoſitions repeated the ſame thing over and over again] a needleis 
repetition of words over and over; a multiplying words unneccſlarily. 
1 Fr.] a ſhort thick ſtick or club; alſo a truncheon 
or marſhal's ſtaff. See Ba sro and Baroo's. : | 
 Barrtv'ra [in muſic] the motion or beating of the hand or foot, 
in beating and directing the time. //f 
B'atvs [in old records} a boat. | 
Barvs, an Hebrew liquid meaſure. See Baru. 8 
Bava'rta, one of the circles of the German empire, lying betweer: 
Auſtria on the eaſt, and Swabia on the weſt. "Lhe duke of Bavaria is 
one of the nine electro. | 
Bara'y, a ſmall town in the province of Hainault in French Flan- 
ders, about 12 miles north-weſt of Mons. 5 
Ba“ ry [of bat] pertaining to a bat. 
Oer their brows death counterfeiting ſleep, | 
With leaden legs and barry wings doth creep. Shakeſpeare. 
Ba'varoyr, a kind of cloke or ſurtour. 
| Let the loop'd haare the fop embrace, | 
Or his deep cloke be ſpatter'd o'er with lace. op: 
 Barnr't ſin Scotland and N. C. It ſeems a corruption of baby cr 
babe, meaning the king's head, or face that is ftamp'd upon one fide 
of it] a Scots half-pennp. A copper otho, or a Scotch Sauber. 
Bramflon. „„ 
BA ucia [with e, the wild parſni rp. es 
| Ba'vixs, a larger fort of bruſh faggots; alſo a ſtick like thoſe bound 


up in faggots, that are uſed by bakers; a piece of waſte wood that 


ſoon kindles, and is ſoon burnt. Show jeſters and bawin wits. SHA 
ſpeare. Mounted on a hazel Gin, | 
A cropt malignant baker gave hum. Hudibras. 

A BavLx, a diſappointment. © ; : 

To Baux [uncertain etymology] to diſappoint. See Bar. 

Ba'wsLE [any ching valuable but not neceilary, probably from 
beau, Fr. Johnſon. Babiole, Fr.] a trifle, a play-thing, a gew-gaw, 
a thing more ſhowy than uſeful. It is in gn: whether applied :0 
perſons or things, a term of contempt or of ſlight regard. She haunts 
me in every place. 1 was on the ſea · bank, and thither comes the J 
ble. S 8 | 

| reſents you now a Baule of a play. Glanville, 

Ba'wsiixG {of bawble] trifling, being contemptible, and of liule 
uſe. A word now only uſed in converiation. 
| A bawhling veſſel was he ca tain of, 

For ſhallow draught and bulk unpriz d. Shake/prare 

' Ba'weock, a familiar word, which ſeems to ſignify the ſame as 
fop or fine feliow. Why, how now my bawcc& ? how doſt hou, 
chuck ? Shakeſpeare. 

Bawp, or Baup [of baude, O. Fr. impudent] a lewd woman, 3 
procureſs, who makes it her buſineſs to debauch others for gain. Vur 
author calls colouring lena fororis, the bawd of her ſiſt:r deſign; ſhe 
deifies her up, ſhe paints her, ſhe procures for the deſign, and mares 
lovers for her. Dryden. = 

Ba'wpiLy [of bated] filthily, lewdly, ſmuttily. 
 Ba'wpixess, lewdneſs, obſcene diſcourſe or action. 

Ba'wprIck. 1. A cord 12 for a bell · clapper. 

2 


2 A ſword- 
belt, 


* 
% 


BAY 


del. The youths gilt ſwords, wore at their thighs, with ſilver bawws 


e bound. Chefin. 3. An c aſhioned jewel. 

Ba'wwis [con Qed from are dg the employment or trade of a 
bau d.] 1. Aud practice of bringing whores and rogues together. 
lige. 25 Obteer'ity, unchaſte language. 

L have no fait, no lata he doth mean, 
For witty, in his language, is obſcene. Ben Johnſon. 

This inf; mon pre (ton was repreſented by the ancients as an old 
woman having a ler cate at her girdle, and at her feet a baſket fil 
le with Bow ors, jewels, and other toys; blowing up with a pair of 
bellow « two carts, which Cupid is kindling with his torch. 

Boy from Harvd] ſmutty, filthy, lewd ; generally applied to 
filly words or difcourte. 

B54 0, a bordel, a brothel-houſe, a houſe that keeps and 
entertiins whores ; a place where wickedneſs and debauchery are pro- 
murd between the ſexcs. 

%o hen, to act the part of a band, to procure. Addiſon and 
Sy, iſt uic the word. | | | 5 

o Bawi, verb neut. [probably of bals, Lat. to bleat as a ſheep, or, 
recording to Caſaubon, of gra, Gr.] 1. To make a great noiſe, 
07 17 cry loudly, to hoot much either for joy or pain. Iis always 
uſeu in contempt. | | 

Loud menaces were heard, and foul diſgrace, 

And baxeling infamy in language baſe, | 

Till ſenſe was loſt in ſound, —— left the place. Dryd. 
2. To cry frowardly as a child. A little child was bazeling. L'Ejftr. 

To Bawt, verb ad. To proclaim publickly in the ſtreets as a cner. 
Labours which had coſt fo much were 4azv/ed about by common haw- 


kers. Srrift. 


Ba'wreri [with falconers] a kind of hawk, as to ſize and ſhape 
like a lanner, but has a longer body and tail. | | | 
Bau six, an otter, an amphibious animal, | | = 

Bay {byxe, Sax. bare, Du. taye, Fr. baya, Sp.] an arm of the ſea 
that come up into the land, where the water is ſhut in on all tices 
except at the entrance; alſo a {mall gulph near ſome ha: bour, bigger 
than a creck, where thips may ride ſaſely. 

B „ a pond-head raiſed a great height, to keep in Kore of water 
for driving zhe wheels of an iron, or any other mill. 

By LAL. Fr. ſignifies the laſt extremity ; as, innocence eft reduit 
gur obboins, innocence is ia the utmoſt diſtreſs. It is taken from 25:7, 
the barking of a dog at hand, and thence ſignifed the condition of a 

g. 5 
lers, when a dog detains a pheaſant by barking till ſhe be ſhot, he 
i faid to keep her at boy: to that it generally denotes tac ſtate of any 
thing being turrounded with enemies, and obliged to face them by an 
unphntbility of eſcape. | . | 

10 keep at Bay, to amule, | 

Bay [with architce-] 1. A ſpace left in a wall for a gate, door or 
window ; fo that a bay window is a window which juts outward, and 
therefore forms a kind of bay or hollow in the room. 2. A round 
window, or one made archwile. 3. A part of 2 bann at the end, where 


Gow, wien the hounds were alino uron him. eln en] with fow- 
I 


corn, Sc, is laid, denotin >the magnitude of any building: thus if a 


barn conſiſts of a floor and two heads, here they lay corn, they lay a 
barn of two bays. Theſe bays are from fourteen to twenty feet long, 
and the floors from ten to twelve broad, and uſually twenty fect long, 
which is the breadth of the barn. Builders Dic. If this law hold in 


Vienna, I'll rent the faireſt houſe in it at three-pence a bay. Shate- 


Fare. 


| Bay ef F is [with architects] the ſpace betwixt two beams. 
By {in fortification] an hole in a parapet to receive the mouth of 
a Cannon. | 
Bay Cour [Hai, bare, Fr. bajo, It. Faye, Sp. badins, Lat. proba- 
bly of $au;, Gr. aſtrealoured] a light-brown, reddiſh colour in horſes. 
A bay horte is what is inclining to a cheſnut, and this colour is either 
a light bay, or a dark bay, according as it is more or leſs deep. There 


are coloured horſes that are called dapple bays. All bay horſes are 
gaerally called brown by the common people. Bay horſes have black 


mincs, which diſtinguiſh them from the ſorrel, that have reddih or 
white manes. There are gilded bays, which are ſomewhat of a vel- 


lowiſh colour. The cheſnut bay is that which comes neareſt to the 


colour of the cheſnut. | | 
Pay Tree [fauras, Lat. al lajane, It] the female laurel-tree. This 
tree hath a lower oi one lenf. The male lower, which are produced 


on 5 trees from tlie female, have eight ſtamina, the ovary of the 


female flowers becomes a berry incloſing à ſingle ſeed. Ihe ſpecies 
are, 1. The common bay with male lowers. 2: The common fruit- 


Ba, more commonly ufed in the plural, bays [among poets] an 
honorary crown or garland, as a prize tor any victory or excellence. 
Beneath his reigu 4] Nuſden wear the bays, Pepe. 
To Bar, verb uncut. {of abbayer, Fr.) 1. To bark as a dog at a 
thief, or at game he purſues. 
All the while ſhe ſtood upon the ground, 
The wakefal dogs did never cenſe to bay. Spenſer. 
The hound; at nearer diſtance hoarſely bay'd. Dryden. 
To Bar, verb af. To bark at, ro purſue with barking. 
They +ay'd the bear with hounds of Sparta. Shake eare. 
2. Toſhutin, to incloſe. : 
We are at the ſtake, and dard about with many enemies. Shate/. 
To Bar "ar a Fr. &:elzre, It.] to cry or bleat as a lamb. 
To Ba [a hunting term} uſed of deer who are faid to bay, when 
having been hard run, they turn head againſt the hounds. 
Ba Ya, a town of Hungary. Lat. 45* 42“ N. Long. 19 50 E. 
Ba “va [of bay, and card, Teut. nature] a bay horſe. 
Bavev'r, a city of Nermandy in France, about fiſteen miles north- 
wett of Caen. Lat. 40 20 N. Long. 50 E. 
Ba'yox, a town of Lorrain upon the Moſelle, five leagues from 
Nancy. ; 
Ba'yoxeT [bayonnette, Fr. bajonetto, Tt. Jarencta, Sp.] a broad 
dagger without a guard, wich a tube or handle to fix on the end of a 


BEA 


muſket, yet hindere not charging or diſcharging it, uſed inſtead of ; 
pike to receive the attack of harte. | 

Bavo'xxe, a large city of Gaſcony in France, fituated on the river 
Adour, near the bay of Biſcay. Lat. 43* 30“ N. Long. 1 2f M. 

To Play, or To Rus at the Bavs, an exerciſe uſed at Boſton in Lin. 
colnſhire. 

Bayz, or Bayze, a fort of woollen cloth, having a long nap ſome- 
times fuzzed on one fide and ſometimes not. See BalzE. I here we 


| = quantities of bayz exported to Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 


ars. Ihe making of bays, ſays, ſerges, Oc. was brought into 
England by the Flemings, who led bither to avoid the periecution ot 
the duke of Alva, about the fifth of queen Elizabeth. 

Bar Salt, fo called from its browniſh colour. It is ſalt made of ſe- 
water, which receives its conſillence from the heat of the fun. Ih- 
greateſt quantity of this ſalt is made in France, on the coaſt of Pre. 
tagne, Sc. from the middle of May to the end of Auguſt, by let:ir 2 
the ſea-water into ſquare pits or baions, where, by the rays of the tur, 
it becomes convered over with a flight cruſt, which hardening by che 
continuance of the heat, is wholly converted into ſalt, the water in thi; 
condition being ſcalding hot, and the crvita!lhzaton pertected in eight, 
ten, or at moſt Eftcen days. Chamber: Sec Salr. 
 Bay-yarx, a denomination applied promiſcuouily to woolen yarn, 

Ba'zar [in Perſia] a market-place. 

Ba'"zas, a town of Guicnne in France, about 30 miles ſouth of 
Bourdeaux. Lat. 44% 20 N. Long. 25 W. 

Bot'Ltivu [N, Heb. of SN, Gr.] the gum of a black tres 
in Arabia, about the ſize of an ohve- tree, refembling wax, of a Cui: v 
browniſh colour; it is ſomewhat pellucid, moderately heavy, and con- 
ſiderably ha:d. It is met with in fingle or looſe drops or granules, cf 
a very urcgular ſize; it is of a bitteriſh taſte, but a ſwect tmell ; tt . 
uſed as a medicine and a perfume. Bdellium is mentioned by the au 
cient naturaliſts, and in ſcripture. Its medicinal virtues are to mal 


hard ſwellings, ard the ſtiffneſs of finews, and it is uſed againſt e 


biting of e. ou, beaſts. This bdellium is a tree of the biyneſs of an 
olive, whereof Arabia hath great plenty, which yieldech a certain gun 
ſweet to ſmell to, but bitter in tae, called alſo bdellium. The He- 
brews take the luadſtone for bdellium. Raleigh. 

Be, a preroſition common to the Teutonic, German, and Saxon, 
Ec. dizlet; alſo now to the Englith ; as, to beſpatter, to beſprinllc, 
to beimear, Sc. that is, to do ſo all over. 

To Bs [bcon, Sax. irreg. ver] the fignification and uſe of chi: 
verb have ſo vaſt a latitude, that it would be too tedious wholly to ex- 
emplify it here. 

It is remarkable that this verb ſubſtantive is the moſt irregular cf 
any in all the modern, as well as the Latin and ſeveral other tongue, 
and yet more ſo, that even in this irregularity they diſcover a certain 
aſſinity or analogy one to the other. In the Engliſh tongue it is the 
only verb which is irregular in the firſt perſon ſingalar of the pra. ten. 
of the indicative mood. The irregularity being fo remarkable, I ſhall 
here give the ſimple tenſes, with the derivation of each perſon ing. 

IAS. INDIC. 
lau ſeom, eam or am, Sax. zw, Gr.] Then AR r [cant or anch, 
Sax. ] He is [yp or ip, Sax. is, Du. O. and L. Ger. id, H. Ger. 
Per. We, peu, they art [anon. Sax. ere, Dan. are, Su.] 
Imperfetum. 1 | 

I was [ypæs, Sax.] Thou wasr, wareſt or warft, Ger.) or 7272 

war [pere, Sax. waert, Du.] He was [rar, Sax. was, Du.] We, 


you, they were [pzpum or paxpon, Sax. ware, Dan. waren, Du. and 


Ger.) By this tenſe is to be obſerved, that tho', as in other verbs, we 
ſpeak to ſingle perſons with the pronoun in the plural, yet we often 
take the verb in che ſingular; as, you 4vas, for you were. 

PR. CONF. TE 
Is in Engliſh irregular. [I nr, beo, Sax. Thou nEESsT, bipe, Sax. 


He rr, beo, Sax. We pz, c. beon, Sax.] 


Ingerfedtum. | 
Sc. wERE in all perſons and both numbers {pups far: bar, Dan. 
ware, Du. waere, Ger.] Some uſe werT in the ſecond perſon fingular, 


but as it makes the verb irregular without a cauſe, it is to be avoided. 


The perſec and pliſſuamperſect tenſes of this verb have, and not a, 


the Germans and Italians, with the preſent and imperfect tenſes of it- 


ſelf. 1. To have ſome certain condition, quality, or accident. Let 
them ſhew the former things what they be. — 2. It is the auxi · 
liary verb by which the verb paſſive is formed. 

The u ine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 7s left. Shakeſpeare. 
To have exiſtence. To be, contents his natural deſires. Pope. 4. 
Fo have ſomething by rule or appointment ; but this ſeems we only 
the ſubjunctire mood. If all political power fe deriv'd only from 
Adam, and be to deſcend only to his ſucceſſive heirs, this is a right 

antecedent to all government. Locke. | 
Bzex [erreg. part. paſſive, either of beon, Sax. the infinitive, or of 
ben, Du. or bin, Ger. the firſt perſon pre/.] have been. 
A Bracu, the ſhore, — that part of it which is ſometimes 
Eaſhed upon by the waves; the ſtrand, or a landing-place on it; the 
cape or point. They find the waſhed amber further out upon the 
beaches and ſhores, where it has been expoſed. Woodward. 
Bracht [from beach] expoſed to the waves, having a beach. 
The bleached verge of the ſalt flood; | 
—— once a day with his emboſſed froth, 
e turbulent ſurge ſhall cover. Shakeſpeare. 
Dra'cux [of beach] — a beach. | 
__ _ SeetheG6-achy girdle of the ocean, 
Too wide for Neptune's hips. Shakeſpeare. 
 Beacry-Head, a cape or promontory on the coaſt of Suſſex in Eng · 
land, between Haſtings and Shoreham. 

Bea"coxFirty, a market town of Buckinghamſtire, 22 miles wei? 
of London. Lat. 5 1 30 N. Long. 30 W. 

Ba“ cox [of beacon, Sax. of ken, to diſcover, and by, an habitation, 
or of becn, 2 fignal, and becnan, or beekon, Eng. to make a ſignal to. 
beconian, Sax. to ſhew by a ſign; whence baken, Du. baak, L. Ger. 
a long pole ſet upon a rifing ground near the ſea coaſts, on which 
pitch barrels, are fixed, to A ready to be fired in the night, or by 
making a large ſmoke in the day, on the apptoach of an encmy, in 
orde do alarm the country, 1 
* 
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Two broad beacons ſet in open fields, 
Send forth their fames. Senſer. , | | 
Alſo lights erected in the night, as ſigns to direct ſailors in their 
courſes, to prevent ſhipwrecks on rocks, ſhelves and fand banks; and 
on large heaths, to direct travel'ers. 2 

Bea'coxAGt, money paid for the maintain ng beacons. 

Bab [beade, Sax. a praver] 1. Small bells of glaſs, or other 
gabſtance, ſlrung upon a thread, and uſed by the Romans for count- 
ing their prayers by a roſary ; whence the phraſes 29 tell beads, and 
ts be at one's beads, denote to Le at prayer. She I this while was 
buſy at her beads. Ejen/ir. 2. A little round ball, of which neck- 
laces are made for women. Scarfs, fans, amber-bracelcts, beads. 
Shakeſpeare. 3- Any globular body in the form of a bead. Beads of 
ſweat have ſtood upon thy brow. Shakeſpeare. 

Beap {in joinery] a little round moulding on the edge of a ſhelf, 
wy [in architecture] a round moulding in the Roman and Co- 
rinthian orders, carved in ſhort emboſſments like beads of necklaces ; 
ſometimes an aſtragal is thus carved. | 
Ba' - Mar, or Bra -H am [ze bedman, of bidden, Sax. to 
pray] perſons devoted to prayer, who, in a chantry or religions houſe. 
(in popiſh times) ſaid a certain ſett of prayers for patrons, having an 
allowance for performing the {aid office. 

An holy hoſpital, 1 | 

In which ſev'n Ha en, that had vowed all 

Their life to ſervice of high heaven's king. Sperfer. 

Bx Ab-àx oll, or Bro-Kolu, a catalogue or liſt of thoſe that ore 
wont to be prayed for, in the church. The king did uſe to have them 
curſed by name amongſt the ea. l roll of his encmics. Bacon. | 
Brab aol i, now is uſcd to ſignify any long, tedious lift, or a con- 
fuſed reckoning up of many things together. | 
Btap-Tree, a cert iin ſhrub bearing a roundiſh and ſieſhy fruit, that 
contains a hard furrowed nut; the outhde pulp in ſome countries is 
eaten, but the nut is, by religious perſons, bored through and firung 
as beads, whence it takes its name: it produces ripe fruits in Ialy 
and Spain. | | 3 

Bea'vre [bydel. Sax. a meſſenger. bc/car, Fr. bedelle, Du. Ji. 
dello, It. bedel, Sp. and Port. bocdel, Dan. badel, Su. bedeil and but- 
tel, Ger. the latter generally fignifics a hang man] 1. A meſfenger, ſer- 
vitor, or apparitor of a court, who ſummons perſons to appear there. 
2. A . officer, who acts under the church-warden, and puniſhes 
tty offenders. 9 
Beadle, hold thy bloody hand; why doſt thou laſh mag” 3" ? 

| 1 She eſpeare. 
3. An offc er in an univerſity, whoſe place is to walk before the maſlers 
with a mace at all public proceſtons. : 

Beav:r [of a foreſt] an officer who makes garnichments for 
the courts, as alſo proclamations, and executes all tue proceſſes 
there. . | | 
BeapLe [of a company] an officer or meſſenger who carries ſum- 
mons ſor the members to meet, Sc. | | 

Bra [probably of 4e, of beagicy, Fr. to low or make a 
noiſ-] a fort of hunting dog that makes a great noiſe and hunts 
hares | 


To plains with well-bred feagles we repair, 

And trace the mazes of the cucling hare. Pope. | 
Brax [beck, Du. her. Fr. becco, It. pico, Sp. pig. Wel.] 1. The bill 

of a bird, the horuy mouth of bird. Ravens with cheir horn, beats, 
Milieu. 2. Any thin, ending in a point like a beak ; as, the ſpout 
of a cup, the beak of an ale dic, Oc. 3. A prominence or promon- 
tory land. Cuddenbe k, from a weil adranced promontory 
which entitled it Te, taketh a proſpect of the river. Carer, 
Brax [in architecture] a little filler left on the cdge of à larmier, 
which forms a caval, and niakes a kind of pendant. 

Chin Beax {in archiceRure] a moulding, the lame as the quarter 
round, except that its fituation is inverted. 92 75 
Bzax [wich falconcrs] the upper and crocked part of the bill of 
an hawk. | | : 8 
Erak, or Brax Head [of a ſhip] that part of it, which is without. 
before the fore-c:i?!s, that is failened to the Rem, and ſupported by 
the main knee, aud is che chicf ornament and grace of the ſhip. 


ancient ſhipping, with which they pierced the enemy's velicl;. It 

ſhakes them from the riſing boat in drops. Dryden. a | 
Brax, [with farriers] is a little ſi ge at the toe, about an inch long, 

turned up and faſtened in upon the fore part of the hoot. | 

Brake [of beak] having a beak, bing in the ſhape of a beak. 

With beate prow fecure. Alien. 

He queftion'd every guſt of regged wirds 

That blows from off each ea promontory. Ailton. 

Braxxo ſin heraldry] is a ſed to expreſs the beak or bill of 


term uſed 
a bird; and when the beak and legs of a fowl are of a different tine- 
tire from the body, in blazoning, it is common to fax Leated and 
membred, or armed. . 

Bela ER [probably of beer. Du. bether. Ger. baker, Teut. whence 
bacris, Lat.] the bill or nip of a bird, alfo a drinking cup, having 
a ſpout like a bird's Leak. | 
They into pikes and muſqueteers | 
Stampt beater, cups and porringers. Hudibras. : 
Bra'xincG [with Reg a a term uſed of the firhting of 
cocks with their bills; or their holding with their bills, and itriking or 
ſpurring with their heels. 3 
A Beau {belle It.] a welk, puſh, or pimple. 

To Bzar {from the noun} to gather matter, to ripen and come to 
2 head, as a fore docs, 

Br au (beam, beom, Sax. a tre, boom, Du. O. and L. Ger. baum, 
H. Ger. ] 1. The largelt piece of timber uſed in buildings ; it always 
lies croſs the walls, ſerving to ſupport the principal rafters of the roof, 
and into which the feet of the principal rafters are framed : no build- 
ing has leſs than two beams, one at each head; into theſe the girders 
of the garret floor are framed ; and if the building be of timber, the 
reazle tenons of the pol are framed. I ke proportions of beams in 
oc near London, are Hd hy at of parliament: a beam fifteen feet 
long, mult be ſeven inches on each tide its ſquare, and five on the other; 


it it Le ſixteen feet long, one de mult be eight inches, the 


. Pairs, and are faſtned to a wic'rib. 


It was a piece of brats lite a bird's beak, fixed at the Lead of the 
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8 thor nx, 
and fo in proportion to their lengths. 2. Any large aud tung (4c 
of timber : a beam mult kave more length than thickms, by whic' 
it is diſtinguiſhed from a block or log. He ſuatches at the tear he 
firſt can find. Dryden. 3. The pole of a chariot er coach, that 
piece of wood that runs betu cen the horſes. 

« Forc'd from the Lem her brother's charioteer. Dy yn, 
4. Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of wood belonging to the 
loom, on which the web is graduall; rolled as it is wowen. Ihe 427 
of his ſpeare was like a weaver's hem. 1 Chron. F. By a meta- 
phor, a great fault, or moral blem of the fili magnitude. 1 
hypocrite, firſt caſt out the Icam out of chine own eve, and then . 
thou ſee clearly to call the mote out of ts brother's eve.” Aar :: 
The Brau (or travers] of a balance, thut part of a balance, at 1 
ends of which the ſcales arc tuſpenied. If the Jerwth of the files in 
the balance and the weights at the end. be both cual, the beam will 
be in a horizontal fituation. 47 3/4ins. 

The Sail-Bean of a windmill, that on which the fil 
ported, 

Braus [in a ſhip] are thoſe large croſs timbers, that h inder the 
ſides of the {hip from falling together, and alto bear un the 0.11, . 

Brau [of a deer's head] that part of it thu “ : 
royals, and tops, a dcar's horn. 

He taught the woods tu eccho to the flream, 
His dreadful challenge and hi. claſhing beam. Pv 

Br ata [punne beau, Sax. a ray of the tun] a rav of I: Vie 

ceeding from the ſun, or any other lvminous bod: e 2h 


15 ſup- 


—— 8 | 
M42 ene a. „eErs 


ceived by the eye. we i ge 
Brau [in heraldry] is uſed to expreſs the main horn of a {+ oe 


buck. | 

B au, a fort of fiery meteor in ſhape ofa pillar. 

Brau, a filh, a fea montter reſembling a pike, a terrible enemy to 
a men, whom he ſeizes like a blood- hound, and holes him tut, it hi; 
ever catches hold; the teeth of this onder are tn vVenomou:, th: 
the leaſt touch is mortal, except fu;ue antidurtc be applied imine 
diately. | | 

Bra father [of a deer] the ſame as brow aniler. 
Brau [of an anchor] the longe!t part of an anchor, call 2 al the 
ſhank, to which the hooks are flat md. 
To Brau [from the noun] to eat beams or ravs, 
Each emanation of hi fre, N 
That beams on carth, cach virtue he infoires, Y 

Brau C [with dialliſts] a wooden or brat; i: 
ſiding ſockets, to carry ſeveral fluiting points, as peng 
circles with long radii for large projections, or the 
dials. | 

Brau Feathers [with falconer:] ih. long feathers of the wing of a 
hawk. | 2 

Brau Filling [with architect] the filling vp the vacant ſpace be- 
tween the raiſon and roof with ſtones gr bricks, laid betu izt the 11 
ters or the raiſon, and plaittered on with loom. 

BE'am-TRLE, a ſpecies of wild ſervice. 

Brax 1. Radiant, ſhining, caſting forth beams or rays. Sun, 
hide in night thy leamy head. Smith. 2. Retcmblite a beam or 
large piece of timber. 7 ns 

His double biting ax ard {-am; ſpear, 
Each aft ing a gigantic force ta roar, Dr; 
3. Having deers horns or antlers. 
Rowe, boars, and beamy flags intoils engage. Ded. 
Bran (bean, Sax. -boone, Du. bahn. Ger. boca, Su. fate, 151 
an edibic pulſe, of u hich there are ſeveral torts ; as, commit Sarde 
beans, horſe beans, kidney, or French beans. Beans haves a va; 
honaceous flower, ſuccecded by à long pod, filed with large * SIE 
ney-ſhaped ſeeds, the falls are frm wind hollow, the leaves 5 by 
1 he principal forts which are cal. 

tivated in Englund. are the Nlagagan, the ſmall ! bon, the Spa 1 
the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Minde beans. The Max: bean wt 
brought from a fettiement of the Porto: nt, | 
the ſame name; and is by far the bot a to plunt tir an carly crop 
a great bearer, and alſo an excellentt bean. The brand Sa ith, 
Tokay, Sandwich, and Windſor Lans, arc for the latter "Crops. 


Miller. 


72 

Kum nt wenn 
eil, {15x dau ing 
turnnure on Wall 


GN ne cdail of Airica, ot 


5 Cverr Bray hos 1:5 Hack. 

This proverb is an ehem of human frailty and imperfection ; and 
intimates, that it is as natural for every nan to have his ſallinge, > it 
is for a bean to have its black ene: exmerience has in all waves but 


- too ſufficiently evinced the truth of it in the wilt and bet of men. 


The Ladin, day: ue fine crimire wivit. With which agrees the 
French: / a per fone Jars fart, But orace goes farther, and 
comes nearer ro Gur Prove! 7: Ds Nes fine majertur mo ove 15 born 
v. ithout Vice.) Gr. =: 1.74 $9, MN. Nin N. 7 A The Ger. 
lay: £9 id kein menſch e2n0 ein aber „nan 3s „ithdut a but, or an 
exception.) or: auch die ſonne hat {Lic gecken (even the lun is not 
without ſpots.) Se BLACK, 
Bran Caper [ /at azo, Lat.] a fi of a plant, alto the plant 102 
ſelf. 
Bean J, an herb. | | 
Bra“ [beay,. bega, Sax. Hep, Da. baer, 0 and.. 2 er baer. 


and additions, @ng, Gr. fera, werres, aper, forcus, Lat 
northern words for a bear, as above, as likes. ie barch, 


tn ieee. ö 


ered, or doi, 
Teut. percus, Lat. fork, Eng. Sc. in all which there is an aut) 11 
ſound, and fignification. Nor are we to wonder, that tr 
names of ſo many different animals are derived from oe wmy 1 5 
greater variations than this are to be found in ane cory te nt 
1. A rough and ſavage wild beaſt. Every part of the ! on ct why 
animals is covered with thick ſhaggy hair of a Quik brown cw, nd 
their claws are hooked, which they uſe in climbing uc f 
upon fruits, honey bees, and fleſh. Some hate face vo; , thay 
they bring their young into the world ſhap-tctt, and tht dat 
lick them into form: they go no longer than hut s. . 
rally bring forth five young ones. In the winter they | - + 0 lech, 


the male torty days, and the female four moncks; ind io tourngly. $9; 


14.5 
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the fl fourteen days, chat blows will not wake them. In the ſſeepy 
1afon they ave faid to have no nouriſhment but from licking their 
tert; for it is certain they eat nothing; and at the end of it the 
mates are verv fat. This animal has naturally a hidious look, but 
when enraged it is terrible; and as ſtupid and 4 as it ſeems to be, 
it is capable of diſcipline; it laps, dances, and plays a thouſand lit- 
1 ley abound in Poland, Muſcovy, Lithuania, and the 


tic tricks. 


©:eat foreſts in Germany, and alſo in the remote northern countries, 


where the ſpecies is white. Caimet. 2. Applied to any perſon of a 
{zvage nature. | 
2 (All hither to the ſtake my two brave bears, 
bid >al'bury and Warwick come to me. 
Arc the'e thy bears ? we'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shake are. 

7 a dare as aveil take a BEAR by the teeth. That is, you not at - 
r-7pt it. WOE 

fan ere a BEAR it , bite you. Spoken to thoſe who fay they 
ent fil a thing, tho! it be cloſe by them. ; 

7, +: ike a BEAR to the flake ; that is, very unwillingly. © - 

die bas as many tricks as a dancing BEAR; that is, he is ſull of idle, 
:iculous, phantailical tricks. | ; 

U: in {in hieroglyphicks] was uſed by the ancient E, ns, to 
:epreſent a proficient, whom time and labour has brought to per- 
ſection, becauſe bears are ſaid to come into the world with miſhapen 
harte, and that their dams do fo lick the young, that at laſt the eyes, 
cars and other members a i . | | 

Ecass are faid to ſearch much after bee hives : but, this, as ſome 
are idly of opinion, is not from a deſire of the honey, ſo much as it is 
to provoke the bees to ſting their bodies, and let out the corrupt blood 
that troubles them. | 6 

To ſelf the Bear's ckin before he is caught. Ital. wender la pelle del 
erſo inanzi che fia pre. H. Ger. die baren-haut verkautfen che der 
beet geftoechen. The Lat. ſay: lentem auges ollam. We ſay like 
wiſe: ts reckon the chickens before they are hatcht. The Fr. ſay: ven- 


are Ii prau de Pours avant qu'il ſoit pris; or, conter fans I lite (to reckon 


without the hoſt) theſe proverbs are all deſigned to expoſe the folly 
of building upon, cr bragging of uncertain things to come, than 
which nothing is more deceiving. | | | 

Bran Garden, a place ſet a part for baiting of bears, &c. or the 
diverſion (it is to be hoped) chiefly of the vulgar; for which and 
ſome other the like barbarous entertainments, the Engliſh nation is by 
foreigners eſtet med cruel. I could not forbear going to a place of 
renoun for the gallantry of Britons, namely, to the bear-garden. 
Spr#ator. It alſo denotes any place of tumult or unrulineſs. 

BfA Ca Diſcourie, in familiar or low language, ſignifies vul- 
gur, rude, and turbulent; thus a Ccar- garden fe is a man rude 
cnough to be a fit frequenter of the bear- garden: bear- garden ſport is 
uſcd for groſs inclegantentertainment. | 

Brax, or Bie's [bere, Teut.] a thing made uſe of to carry a dead 


To Bt ar, verb a. fret. bare or bore, part. paſſ. bore or borne ; 
{beonan, Sax. to bring forth children, gebsiran, Goth. beran, Fran- 
con. fru frealt betan tinan alaunaltentan (thou ſhalt bear an almighty;) 
whence perhaps pareo, Lat. to bring forth, and prob. all of bar, Goth. 
open, manifett. See Bat; for what is bearing or bringing forth, 
but bringing to light. It was likewiſe in its original uſed for the act 
of procreauon : Abraham gibar ( ) Iſaken, Jſak gibar (begot) 
Tacobin, c. Bear is ſounded like hare, or the are in care and dare.] 
It is a word uſed with ſuch latitude, that it is not eaſily explained: 
we lay, to bear a burthen, to bear ſorrow or re to bear a name, 
to bear a grudge, to bear fruit, or to bear children. The word bear 
is uſed in very different ſenſes. Watts. 1. To carry as a burthen. 
They bare him upon the ſhoulder. //ai2h. 2. To convey, tranſmit 


Or carry. 
n rry Dryden 


corpſe upon. See Bir. 


My meſſage to the ghoſt of Priam bear. Y | 
3. To carry as an enſign of authority. The ſword you us d to bear. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. To carry as a mark of diſtinfiion. He may not bear 


in noble an image of the divine glory, as the univerſe in its full ſyſtem. - 


Hale. 5. To carry, as in ſhew or external appearance. 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To carry, as in truſt and — — had the — 
what was put therein. Se. Jobn. 7. To ſupport, to p to 
from falling; both literally and figuratively, Sands we wh; as, 
to bar uf the ſtate of religon. Hocker. Samſon took hold of the two 
middle pillars, * which the houſe ſtood, and on which it was borne 
»þ. Tudges. 8. To keep afloat; ſometimes with ap. The waters 
encreaſed and bar: 2 the ark, and it was lifted 8 = the earth. 
Geneſis, 9. To fuppoit with proportionate whatever is 
taken into the — 2 Animals that uſe much labour, can bear 


Not angry Jove will bear | 

Thy lawleſs wand'ring walks in upper air. Dryden. 
14. To admit, to be capable of. To reject all orders of the church 
which men have eſtabliſhed, is to think worſe of the laws of men, 
than the judgment of wiſe men alloweth, or the law of God itſelf 
will bear. Hooker. 15. To produce, as fruit. Some plants bear no 
ſlower, and yet bear fruit. Bacon. 16. To produce, as a child; 
ſometimes with e. The queen that bore thee. Shakefpeare. 

A neas, whom fair Venus bore 

To fam'd Anchiſes. Dryden. 
17. To give birth to. 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore. 
18. To poſſeſs, as honour or authority. 

Impious men bear ſway. Addi on. 
19. To gain, to win. Greek and Latin have ever borne away the 

prerogative from all other tongues. Cambden. 20. To keep up, to 

maintain. He finds a pleaſure in beari»g a part in the converſation, 


Dryden. 


damſel up, and bear her off. AdZijor. 37. To bear ca-, to juſtify, to 


7. To be prominent, to 


bag, and bare 
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Locle. 21. To ſupport any thing, good or bac, as fortune. I ob 
ſerved now they did bear their fortunes. Baton. 22 To exhibit pub- 
lickly. Ye I rojan flames your teſtunony bear. Dryden. 23. lol. 
anſwerable for. If I bring him not to thee, let me Hvar the blame for 
ever. Geneſis. 24. To ſupply. Somewhat that will Zear your charges 
in your pilgrimage. Dryden. 25. To be the object of. Let me but 
bear your love, I'll bear your cares. Sate er re. 26. To bchave, cr 
act in character. : 

Some inſtruction give, A 

How I may bear me here. Shakeſpeare. | 
27. To hold, to reſtrain. Do you ſuppoſe the ſtate of this realm to 
be now ſo feeble, that it cannot bear off a greater blow than this? 
Hayward. 28. To impel, to puſh. Truth is borne down, Sig. 
29. To conduct. to manage. So to bear through and on: the conte! 
ſhip. Ben. Jobr/n. 30. To preſs. Cæſar doth 6. r me had 
Shakeſpeare. 31. To incite, to animate. Sk 

But confidence then bore thee on; ſecure 

Either to mect no danger, or to fnd 

Matter cf glorious trial. A7:/tor. 

32. To bear a lech. A colour is ſaid, by painters, to car a body, 
when it is capable of being ground ſo fine, and mixing with the oil to 
intirely, as to ſeem only a very thick oil of the ſame colour. 33. 7» 
bear date; to carry the mark of the time, when any thing was 
written. 34. Te bear @ price; to have a certain value. 35. To bear 
in hand ; to deceive or amuſe with falſe pretences. It is no wonder, 
that ſome would br the world in hand, that the apoſtle's defign and 
meaning is for prefbytery, tho his words are for epiſcopacy. SoutL. 
36. To bear off; to carry away by main force. We'll ſnatch this 


ſupport, to maintain. 4 
—— — |} do not doubt | | 
Io“ find friends that will bear me out. Hudibras. 
38. To bear out, to bear through; to conduct, to manage. 
My hope is, 
So to bear cut and through the conſulſhip, | 
As fpite ſhall ne er wound you. Ben. Johnſon. 
 ToBrak, verb neat. 1. To ſuffer pain or other inconvenience. 
8 bad prevails. F 
nd the u while the ON Ries 
2. To be << cannot, cannot bear ; tis paſt, tis done. Dre. 
den. 3. To be prolific; as, to b:ar fruit. 4. To have effect or fc.c- 
ceſs ; as, I will bring matters to bear. 5. To behave, to act in cha- 


Inſtruct me, | 

How I may formally in perſon bear 

Like a true friar. Shak pare. FED EL, 
6. To tend, to be directed to any point — ſea language] as, to Bear 
up to one another, to bear away, to bear in or with any point. 
plainer or ſtronger ; with out. In a 
convex mirror, the figures, and all other things, b-ar ext with more 
life than nature itſelf. Dryden. 8. To act as an impellant, or a re- 


ciprocal force, generally with pen or againſt ; ſometimes with pn 
in a paſſive form, | 

We are encounter'd by a mighty rock, 

Which being violently borne upon, | 

Our helpleſs ſhip was ſplittled. Shateſteare, | 
The ſides one againſt the other, Burner. g. To bear upon, 
to act upon. Spinola with his ſhot did bear upon within. Hax- 


ward, 10. To ſtand firm, without falling. Nature bears ap with this 
exerciſe. Shakeſpeare. It ſhews a of ſoul, that perſons in 
diſtreſs bear wp againſt the ftorms of fortune. Broome. 11. To bear 

with, to endure any thing unpleafing; as, to bear <vith one's 


To Bran [in heraldry] as one who has a coat of arms is faid to/ 
bear in it the — C— ies, that are contained in his 
eſcutcheon ; as, to bear lions rampant 


z this is in the ſenſe of 
e See 4th ſenſe of verb. act. | 

To Bear [with gunners] a piece of ordnance is faid to come to 
bear, when it lies right with, or directly againſt the mark. 

To Bear @ good Sail [ſca term] is faid of a ſhip when ſhe fails up- 
hy _ | | | | 
o Bear Ordnanxce, to carry - | 

To — ke ls ran; uſed when a ſhip fails into 
the harbour before the wind, or with the wind large. | | 
The Ship Bears [ſpoken as to her burthen] when ſhe having too 
lean or ſlender a quarter, finks too deep into the water, her freight be- 
ing light, and fo of conſequence can carry but a ſmall burthen. 
R in<vith Land [ſea phraſc] is to ſail towards, or approach 
To Brax wader another Ship's Lee [ſea phraſe) is, when a ſhip, 
which was to the windward, comes another ſhip's ſtern, and io 
gives her the wind. | 
Fa. ., Bear off from Land [ſca phraſe) is when a ſhip keeps of 
% | | 


To Bear of round [ſea term] is a direction to let the ſhip go be- 
m—_—_— 1 — Gre 4 1 wind. D 
o BEAR places] to be ſituate; as, ſuch a cape be 
1 | | ee 
Braus [in aſtronomy] two conſtellations, called Ur/a majer and 
—_ the greater and leſſer bear; in the tail of the leſſer is the pole 


Bzar's Breech, [acanthus, Lat.] the herb brank urſin, or bears- 
breech. The ſpecies are; 1. ſmooth-leaved bears 
breech. 2. The prickly bears-breech. 3. The middle bears-breech 
with ſhort ſpines, &c. The firſt is uſed in medicines, and fu 
to be the mollis acanthus of Virgil. The leaves of this t, which 
are like thoſe of the thiſtle, are cut upon the capitals of the Corin- 
thian pillars, and were formerly in great eſteem with the Romans. 

Bears Ears [auricula ur, Lat.] flowers called auricula, or, vul- 
garly, riccoluſſes, which are ſhaped like a funnel; it is alſo called 


| Brans Foot, an herb, called alſo ſetterwort, a ſpecies of helle- 
Branzworr, a kind of herb, : 
| | Bear 


B E A 

Bran up the Helm, a direction to the ſteerſman to let the ſnip go 
more at large before the wind. ; | 

Br arA'LSTON. a borough of Devonſhire, ſituated on the river Ta- 
mar, about ten miles north of Plymouth. 

Brarp [beand, Sax. batrt, Du. bahrt, O. and L. Ger. bart, H. 
Ger. barbe, Fr. barba, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] 1. Hair that grows 
on the chin and lips. 2. It denotes the face: to do a thing to one's 
beard, is to do it in defiance, or to one's face. 3. It ſignifies virility, 


or old age. i ; 
This ancientruffian, Sir, whoſe life I ſpar'd, at ſuit of his grey beard. 


; Shakeſpeare. 
Some thin remains of chaſtity appear'd 
Ex'n under Jove, but Jove without a beard. Dryden. 
4 The barb of an arrow. 


Brax [with botaniſts] the under lip of a labiated flower, and in 


corn or graſs that hair or briſtle, which ſerves to defend the ear, as in 
barley, rye, wheat, and oats. | 

Beard [of a comet] the rays which a comet emits towards that 
part of the heavens to which its proper motion ſeems to direct it, as 
contradiſtinguiſhed from the tail, and is underſtood of the rays emic- 
ted towards that part from whence its motion icems to Carry it. 
Harris. | 

Bearp [of a horſe] or under beard, is the chuck or that part un- 
der the lower jaw, on the outſide, and above the chin, which 
bears the curb of the bridle. : 7 is 
To BEARDH [from the noun] in contempt, to take or pluck one by 
the beard. | | 5” 
| No man fo potent, but I'll beard him. Shakrprare. + 


fleece. | | 
To Brand [or affront} one, to do or ſay an injury to his beard or 

face, to ſet him at open defiance. He, whentoever he ſhould ſwerve 

from duty, might &ar4 him. Spenſer. | | 

Beard Pique d avant, a fique- beard. 


Bx“ ann [from Hard] 1. IL ving a beard; as, a bearded man. 
2. Having a beard, as corn. A ficld bends her bearded giove of ears. 
Alilten, 3. Barbed, or jagged. 


Bearvep-Huſt [with floriſts] as that cf a roſe, or other ſuch huſk, 
being hairy on the edges. | 8 

BearveD 412 a ſort of herb. 

Be'arDLEss [beaptlear. Sax. ] 1. Having no beard. 2. Youth- 
ful Admir'd with clamours of the beardle/s rout. Dryten. 

Bra REA [of bear] 1. One that conveys a meſſage from one place 
or perſon to another. Forgive the bearer of unhappy news. Dryden. 
2. A perſon that carries any thing ; as, a bearer of burthens. 3. One 
who wears any thing. O m jeſty. thou doſt pinch thy bearer. Shake- 
ſprare. 4. Such as carry the dead to burial. 5. A tree that yields 
nuit; as, ſme roſes are good benrers. 


Braxtas [in architecture] poſts or brick walls, which are trimmed 


up between two ends of a piece of timber, to ſhorten its bearing, or 
to prevent its bearing with the whole weight at the cnds only. | 
BeareRs [in heraldry] See SUPPORTERS. | | 
Beartxs ſin a law tenſe] perſons that bear down or oppreſs 
others, maintainers, or abettors. 3 
Be'ariktRD [of bear and herd] one that keeps or tends bears. This 
word is formed, 
and herd. 
Brax, f/f. {from bear] mien, geſture. That is Claudio; I 


- know him by his bearing. Shakeſj care. | * 


Brax [in geography 2nd navigation] the ſituation of one place 
from another, that is, with reſpect to the degrees of the horizon, 
which by navigators are divided into thirty-two equal parts, called 
points of the compaſs, therefore when they have found what point 
of the compaſs will carry them from one place to another, they call 
that the bearing of that place with reſpect to the other. Bearing 
therefore is the angle which a line drawn thro' the two places would 
make with the meritian of each. | 

Bearixc Claes [with cock-fighters] the foremoſt toes of a cock, 
on which he goes, fo that if they happen to be hurt or gravelled, he 
cannot fight. 

BeazixG [m beraldry] the ſame as charge, and ſignifies thoſe 
things which fill the eſcuichcon. 5 

Brax [beapn, Sax.] a child; a word uſed in the north. 


Brakx, a province in the ſouth oi France, bounded by Gaſcony on 


the north, and by the Fyrencan mountains, which ſeparate it from 
Spain. on the ſouth. 

Bean xs, children. Shakeſteare. — | 
* [of bear and ward] he that keeps bears. See BEAR, 
ubſt. 

Br asT [Ge, bete, Fr. beeſt, Du. bettie, Ger. Bifi. Tt. Sr. and 
Lat.] 1. An animal, as diftinguiſked from birds, fiſhes, inſects, and 
man. 2. A brute creature, void of reaſon, as oppoſed to man, who 
is endued with that faculty. 3. Metaphorically, a bratal or inkuman 
man or woman, as 2Giag in any manner unwerthy of a rational crea- 
ture. See Bras. | 

The word Be at, or rather WiLp-Beasr [Or:-2] in the prophetic 
ſtyle, ſignißes ſon e fi Nate, or empire; Dar. vii. 23. and Rev. 
xiii. 1. and the beaſt. or vid - beaſt, in the 1 1th verſe of that chapter, 
is ſuppoſed by Sir Iſaac Newton, to ſigniſy a certain ecclefaftic body, 
of a very corrupt and antichriſtian kind; a beaſt which had 2 
berni, like a lamb ; lut le lite the dragon. See Dracor. 8 

Beasr (u th gameſters] a game at cards like loo. 

Bz“AsTIx ca. Sce EEEsTIxGs. 

Br As TII v. brutally. | 

Be“asTLIx Ess, brutality, the practice of any thing contrary to the 
rules of humanity. 

Be'asTLY. 1. Brutiſh, naſty, contrary to the nature and dignity 
of a man ; commonly a term of reproach. | 

With leud, prophane, and bea//y phraſe, 

To catch the world's looſe laughter. Ben. Felnſon. 
2. Hoving the nature or form of a beat. B. divinities and droves 
of gods. Prior. 8 | 

Se a5Ts of Chace [in foreſt law] are five; the buck, doe, rce, fox, 

martern. | 


To Brax Hol, is to cut off the head and neck from the reſt of the 


as ſheepherd, ſu incherd, Sc. of ſheep, fwine, 


BEA 


BeasTs of the foreſt, or RAS of werery, are hve in number; ths 
hart, hind, hare, boar and wolf, 1 

BeasTs and faul of Warren {foreft law] are, the hare, cory, 
the pheaſant and partridge. 

Br ar [ tr. imp.) did beat. 

Bear, or BEA EN Ne. pat. f.] have, or am beat or beaten. 
To Bear [bearan, Sax, (fie, Fr. battere, It. batir, Sp. batno: 
Lat. 1. To ſtrike or knock, to bang, by lying on blows ; as, he 
beat his breaſt. 2. To puniſh with fictpes or blows. A child only ot 
for obſtinacy. Locke. 3. To ftrike an inftrument of muſic ; 2s, to 
beat a drum. 4. To overcome or get the better of, either at fichting 
or play. $5. To threſh, as corn; with ove, She gleaned in the 
ſeld, and beat ant that ſhe had gleaned. R. 6, Vo mix things by 
long agitation ; as, to heat the white of an erg. =. J batter with 
warlike engines; commonly with der. He Leer Agen the tower of 
Penuel. Judges. 8. To daſh, as water, or bruſh, as wind. 

A Continent 
Lies dark and wild, cat with perpetual Norms. en. 

9. To tread a path Hlaboriouſy and ir ceffintly ; as, | “en a painful 
way. 10. To make a path by markir z it with tracts, Ie the will 
know the truth, mult leave te common and enten tink cho, 
11. To harraſs, to overlabour; as, to hat one bruns. 12. Teo 
lay or preſs, us ſtanding corn, with the wind or weather [tor foes 
ſhake hke a feld of enten cory. Shchefpeare, t 3. To cruſu ov tw 
peated oppoſition; generally with down; as, to cat n eta 
with ſeveritv. 14. lo drive by violence from any place. Luhe 


: have I fally'd, and was twice dent back. Dryden. 15. To more 
vith fluttering agitation; 25. 


tothe ing. + | 
To Bear 45x, to link or iciien the value of any thing. Cu 
beats &, de price of land. | 

To Bear , to attack ſuddenly, to alarm; as, to bear cp an de. 
my's quarters. 

To Baar, verb newt. 1. To move in a pullitory manner. Id 
gladly fee it beat the firlt pulſe. Collier 2. To knock at a ar 
The; beat at the: aon7r. Fades. I; To daſh, asS 2 ood 61 orm. 
Envy ſcemeth to brat elielly upon minifters. Baca. 2. Io move 
with frequent revetitions of the func att or role. Pulte ſhall farce ts 
to beat. Shairprare. 5. To throb, to be in agitation, as a fore 
ſxelling. 6. 10 fluctua:e, to be in agitation. 

The tempeſt in my mind 

Doth from my ſerics take all feelin! elſe, 

Save u hat cat there. Shak pere. | 
7. To try different ways. with interne or anxiety ; to fearch. 1 
am always eating about in my thought, for ſomething. Afr, 
8. To act violently upon. he fon {rat upon the head of Jonah. 
Forah. . To repcat frequently, to catorce by repettion. I hey 
beat more and more upon thete words. i ter. 10. To beat iþ for 
ſoldiers ; wp ſcems redundant; a miller phraſe, for beatiag on 3 


drum, to invite people to enter into the king's ſervice, 


Bear, /ubſt. [of the verb] 1. A ſtroke. 2. The manner of G rik- 
ing. A baſeſtring of a viol, tho? turned to an uniſon with à treble, 
makes a broader found, as making a brouder beat upon the air, 
3. The mant er of being ſtruck ; as, the beat of a drum or of a pulſe, 
See Bears, in a watch or clock. 

To Bear wpsx the leaf, to go a foot. bg 

To Þ:ar, or tap [with hunters} hires or coneys are faid to beat or 
tap. when they make a noiſe at rutting tin e. 

To Bear up and down [hunting phate} is to run firſt one way and 
then another. | | | 

To Rrar or cry like a hare. | 5 

To Bexar on alarm, {milit. phraſe] is to give notice, by beat 
ed drum, of ſome {udden danger, that the ſoldiers may be all in readi- 

5. | $ | | 

To Bt ar 7 Arms, [milit. phraſe] is to beat a drum for ſoldiers that 
are diſperſed to repair to their arms. | 

To Bear a Charge [milit. phraſe] a beat of drum, that is, a ſignal 
to charge or fall upon the eneniy. | 

To Bzar a arch ¶ milit. term] is to beat a dium, to give notice to 
the ſoldiers actually to move. | 

To Bir Parliy {milit. term] to rake a fignal to demand a con- 
ference with the enemy. Ds | | 88 

To Br ar a Retreat [milit. phraſe) to give a ſignal to draw off or 
retreat from the nem. JJ Fe 

To Brat the General, ¶ milit phrate] is to give notice to the forces 
that they are to marc. 5 

To Briar the Reveille ſmilit. phraf:) to give leave to come out of 
quarters at day break, to give them notice 04 the approach of day. 

To BEAT we Tat-too { milic. phinſe] to order all to repair to their 
quarters at night. | ; 

To Bear the trop, {milit. phraſe] is to order the ſoldiery to repair 
to their colours. | | 

To Brar upon the Ilan. [with horſemen] is when a hor{e toſſes 
up its noſe, and ſhakes it all of a ſudden, to avoid the ſubjetlion ot the 
bridle. 5 

To Brat the di. [with horſemen] is when a horſe at each 

time or motion docs not take in way of ground enough with his icre- 


8. 

To Brar any place, to rouze game by firixing buſhes or ground. 
as, one Bars the bub), and another catches the bird : the Lat. . 
alii ſeentem faciunt, alii metunt {one tows, and ancther reavs:) 1. 
Ger. ſay ; der cine macht beutel, der andete ſchnerdit lie ab (one 
the purſe, and another cuts it off) or, einer puantzer den baum. 12 
ver andere inlet die acpitel (one plants the trec, and another cats the 
apple.) i 

E'aATEN. See To Brat. : 

BeaTtex Road, one much frequented by travellurs. 

Weather Brarx, defaced by the weather. 5 

Bearer [of beat] 1. An inſtrument with & ich anz thiag 18 
pounded or mixed. Beat your mortar with a enter three 0; tour 


times. Mortimer. 2. He that beats, or give: blows ; one inuch ad- 


dicted to ſtriking. The beſt ſchool- niaſter of our tine Wes bac greatelt 
beater. Aſcham. 1 

Bearers [with printers] ink- balls, with u hich they beat the letter) 
iu the chace or forme, 


2G BeaTi'ric 


B E A 


Fra c, beriet, or Br Arie [rautifigue, Fr. beatifice, 
It. and Sp. b6.5:4c9, low Im. of beatus and facie, Lat.] having the 
power of makirg or Heſied; allo belonging to the bleſſed in 
heaven: r dt z, in + hich ſenſe it is now generally uſed ; as, the 
beatific, or Lei al von, 4. 6. of Gop, but which (in the Judg- 
ment of jrena . an · i other ancient v riters) does not take place be- 
fore the inte ro ection from the dead, and reception into glory ; 
10 ſappor: of which they ci:c 1 Cor. xv. 28. with many other texts. 
Iranens de- Herefrer, Fd. Grabe. Lib. 5. p. 451, 452. 455, 460. 


* 1 
42 
1145 A, 


Beatiiica ru [Fr. 2 It. of beatificatis, low Lat.] 
the at of making or rendering appy or bleſſed. 


G: 41121047108 [with Romaniſts] the act whereby the Pope de- 
chaten perth to be bleſſed after his death; it is diſtinguiſhed from 
canon vin. Beatification is an acknowledgment made by the pope, 
th:* the pet beatified is in heaven, and therefore may be reverenced 
a bielicd ; but it is not a conceſion of the honours due to ſaints, 
which are conferred by canonization. | 

To Bra'rirtg, or To Bea riry [eat iſcand. It. beatifice, Lat. be- 
atificu:, low Lat. of beatus, bletſed] 1. To make bleſſed, to grant 
the full enjoyment of heavenly bliis. 2. Among Romaniſts, to in- 
roll among the bleſſed; to eftablith the character of a perſon, by 
publieR!y acknowledging that he is received in heaven, though not ca- 
nonized or inveſted with the honours due to a faint. There ſtands a 
large hoſpital erected by a ſhoemaker, who has been beatified, tho 
not ſain'ed. Adgijon. | | | 

BearrLLes, Fr. ſin cookery] tit, or tid- bits; ſuch as cock's- 


combs, gooſe-giblets, ghizzards, livers, Cc. to be put into pies and 


ages. | 
8 TING. ſubiſt. of beat] correftion by blows. 
Playwright, convict of public wrongs to men. — 
Take: private beatings, and begins agen. Ben Jobnſen. 
Bren in the Flanks [with huſbandmen] a diſtemper incident to 
black cattle. | | 
Bra'rirupe {tratitudo, Lat.] bleſſedneſs, happineſs, bliſs, bliiſ- 
ſulneis. commonly applied to the joys of heaven; alſo, a declaration 
of bloſſedneſ made by our Saviour to particular virtues. 


Bears (in a watch or clock] are the ftrokes made by the fangs or animal creation. 


palets of the balance ſpindle, or of the pads in a royal pendulum. 

Bear, a fpruce gentleman, a ſpark, a ſop, a finical fellow, whoſe 
chief care I ambition is drefs, and to pleaſe the ladies. Fr. It is pro- 
nounced like 4&2, and ſometimes the French plural beazx, like 47. 

Br iv Acud, the ſair ſex ; alſo the gay part of mankind, the 
beaux. 

Brvrcar'nr, atown of Languedoc, ſituated on the weſtern ſhore 
of the river Rhone, about ſeven miles north of Arles. Lat. 43* 40 N. 
Long. 4* 40 E. | 
a Brave, the northern diviſion of the province of Orleanois in 

rance. | 

Beaver [/ewre, Fr.] an amphibious, four-footed animal, like an 
otter, alſo called the caſtor, remarkable for his art in building his 
kouſe. His ſxin is very valuable on account of the furr. The beaver 
1s common in the northern parts of America, whence its ſkin is im- 
ported by the Iudſon's-bay company. There are two ſorts of it; 
the coat beaver, wiich has been worn ſometime by the ſavages as a 
2 and the parchment beaver, which is juſt as it is taken from 
the beaſt. 

BEAV*R, a hat of the beſt kind, ſo called, as being made of the 
hair or furr of this animal. 

Braves, [hawijere, Fr.] the viſor or fight-piece of a helmet, that 
Fart v ht covers the face. | | 

Hi:: dread*%l hideous head, 
Cloic couched on the beaver, ſeemed to throw | 
From flaming mouth bright ſparkles fiery red. Spenſer, 
Bra'veno (of beaver] wearing, or covering with a beaver hat. 
Eis {cawer'd brow a birchen garland bears. Pape. 

Bear'etT, erroneouſly for buffet. See Burrer. 

Beau'rorT, a town of the duchy of Anjou in France, ſituated 
fifteen miles eaſt of Angers. Lat. 47 30'N. Long. 15 E. 

Be+vronT is alſo a town of Savoy, about thirty mules eaſt of Cham- 
berry. Lat. 45 3o'N. Long. 69 40' E. | 

Brab'ak vr, a town of Orlcanois in France, ſituated on the ri- 
ver Loire, about fiſteen miles ſouth-weit of Orleans. Lat. 47* 48'N. 
Long. 12.36" E. OE . 
braut x, à town of the Lyono's in France, about twenty-five 
miles wortk- weft of Lyons. Lat. 46” 15' N. Long. 4 30“ E. 


Bi -t35 L918, the ſouth-eaſt diviiion of the Lyonois, and fo called 


from Etaujen. 

B. ai't>4, fpruceiſh, fparkifh, like a beau, foppiſh. 

Brava ks, a market-town of Angleſey in Wales, ſituated about 
nine miles north of Banger. Lat. 53% 25 N. Long 4 15 W. 

B. ivuo'sr, a town ef Hainauit, about ſeventeen miles ſouth-eaſt 
_- of Mors. Lat. 50 20 N. Long. 4 15 E. 


ILEAHU MN is alſo a town of France, about ſixteen miles ſouth of 


| Alengon. Lat. 48 2& N. Long. ; E. 

Beaux, a town of Burgundy in France, ſituated in Lat. 47 2 
N. Long. 5 20 E. | 

Bravrkous, and Beau'TiFuL [of beauty, or of beautes, Fr. and 

il, Sax.} handſome, comely, fair of form, pleaſant to one's ſelf. 
Beauteous 15 chiefly a word uſed in poetry. | 

To keep the beautecus foe in view, 

| Was all the glory I deſired. Prior. | 
It is ſometimes uſed analogically, Tragedy is more beautiful than co- 
medy. Drgder. 

Beau'reovery [from beauteezs] beautifally. Look upon plea- 
ſures not upon that ſide next the fun, or where they look beauteouſſy. 
Tarr. | 
Be avrEovextss [from beauteous) the quality or ſtate of being 
brautiſul. | 

From leſs virtue and leſs beautiouſneſs, % 

The gentiles fram'd them gods and goddeſſes. 
Beav'T1*vLlLY, handſomely, formed in a beautiful manner. 

Fine by degrees, and beautify Jels. Prior. 5 
BraT“TTirurx Iss, handiomencts, quality of being beautiful. 


Donne. 


B E C 
Y. and 


To Beav'rie v, verb af. [of branty, 
ret der beautiful, to ſet off, to to ſet out, to grace; 2 7 
beautify the face. 
- 34 my neut. to — po * » advance in 

uty. It a pleaſing to to ice Ins creation f: 
ever beautifzing in his c— — ncarer to him by greater 
rees of reſemblance. Addiſor. | 
k aur [beaute, F.] 1. Comelineſs, handſomeneſs. Peauty con. 
ſiſts of a certain compoſition of colour and figure, cauſing deliglit ia 
the behoider. Locke. 
He vieuꝰd their twining branches with delight, 
And prais'd the beauty of the pleaſing fight. Pe. 
2. Some particular feature or ornament. herever you place a 
patch, you deſtroy a beauty. Addiſon. 3. Some particular excellency c 
a thing, above the reit of that with which it is combined; as, the 
Leauties of an author or an hiſtorian. | 

Bzraury (with architects] is that agreeable form and pleaſing ap. 
pearance, that a building repreſents to the eye of the beholder. 

A Beauty [une beaure, Fr.] a beautiful woman. | 

Beauty is ns inheritance. H. Ger. ichornhert iſt kein crb-guert-, 
Or, ſchacnhcit verliebrt fich balv. (Beauty is but a bioſſom. and ſoon 
fades.) The inftability of beauty ought to be a leſſon to the fair ſex. 
not to fix all their hopes and views on the power or fucceſs of that 
alone, as but too many do, but conſtantly to endeavour at ſuch other 


qualities as are more durable, and will ſand them in ſtead, when their 


beauty is no more. | 

Heawenly BeauTy has been repreſented by an exceeding fine wo. 
man naked, ſtanding upright, with her hand reaching the clouds, 
and encompaſſed with rays, holding in one hand a lily, and in the 
other a celeſtial globe. | | 

To Beauty, <erb a. [from the noun] to adorn, to beautify; a 
word uſed by Shakeſpeare. The harlot's cheek beautied with plaſ- 
tring art. | | | 

Brau'Tv-sror [of beauty and ſpot] a patch or ſpot put on the 
face to heighten A. feature, or to direct the beholder's eye to ſoir - 
thing elſe. The filthineſs of ſwine makes them the beauty-fpor of tlie 
Grew. | 

Beau'vix, a city of Burgundy in France, about fifteen miles nortn 
of Chalons. Lat. 47% N. Long. 2* E. 

Beavvor', a port town of France, about twenty-five miles ſouth 
weſt of Nants. Lat. 47 N. Long. 2 W. 
| Beavvor's, a city of the iſſe of France, about forty-three mile: 
north cf Paris. Lat. 349 30 N. Long. 2” 20' E. | 

Brav'y. See Bevy. | | 

B:canu'xca, Lat. the herb ſca-purſlain or brook-lime. 

Becazi'co {of becafigo, Sp. g. d. the fig-eater] a bud like a whea: - 
ear, or a kind of ortolan. | 
Ihe robin red-breaſt, till of late, had reſt, 

Till becafices fold fo dev'liſh dear. Pope. 

To Btca'im [probably of be and kalm, Du.] 1. To render caln, 
to ſtill the elements. 2. To 2 or quiet the diſturbance of the 
mind. Soft whiſp'ring airs beca/m the mind, 

Perplex d with irkſome thoughts. Py Philips. 
3. Calm and becalm differ in this, that to calm is to ſtop motion, 
and to becalm is to with-hold from motion. Fohnſor. 

To Becarn [a fea term] uſed by ſailors, when any thing keeps 


the wind off a ſhip, but ef y when the ſhore does fo. one 
ſhip is ſaid to becalm „ when ſhe comes up with her on the 


weather-f:de. 

Beca'Lwep [with ſailors] a term uſed when the water is ſo very 
ſmooth, that the ſhip has ſcarce any motion, or at belt but a very low 
one ; as, one becalmed at ſea. | 

BCA “uE [irr. imp. ] did become. | 5 
 Beca'xex, the capital of the territory of Becar in India, ſituated 
on the river Ganges. Lat. 28˙ N. Long. 83* E. 

Becav'ss, c. [4 cauſe, Fr. or of by and can] by reaſon of this, 
upon this account that, for this cauſe that. Men do not ſo agree in 
the ſenſe of theſe as of the other, becauſe their luſts are more con- 
cerned in the one than the other. Tillotſen. It alſo has, in ſome ſort, 
the force of a prepoſition ; but as becanſe is compounded of a noun, 
it has of after it. Jobn/ex. Infancy demands aliment, becanſe of the 
ſtate of accretion. Arbuthnee. 

Becavsx is a woman's reaſon. Spoken to thoſe people, who bei 
aſked why they did ſuch a thing, anſwer, becauſe they would, 
nothing elſe. 

To Becna'xce, verb next. [of be and chance] to fall out, or hap- 

to; a word proper, but now in little uſe. Jobnr. Some- 
times the particle 7 is inſerted, and ſometimes it is underſtood. God 
knows what has bechanced them. Shakeſpeare. All happineſs bechance 
to thee. Shakeſpeare. | 

Be'cnicks [Prxi®-, of Bax», gen. of En, 2 cough, of B, Gr. 
to cough] icines proper for eaſing or curing a cough. | 

Br'cnix, a town of Bohemia. Lat. 49* 14 N. Long. 15 E. 

Beck [beck or beke, Du. bach, Ger.] a ſmall river or brook. 

Beck 1. A nod or fign made by the motion of the head. 

Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed ſmiles. Milton. 
2. A nod of authority. A well obeyed maſter, whoſe beck is enough 
for diſcipline. Sidney. 

To Beck [bec, Fr. been, beacn, Sax. ] to make a fign with the head. 
Her eye bect'd forth my wars, and call'd them home. Shakeſpoare. 

To be at any one's Brex, to depend on one. | 

— a town of Switzerland, in the canton of Under - 
waldt. 

To Br'cxox, verb ad. [of becennan, or beacnian, Sax. or of beck, 
Eng.] to make figns by the motion of the finger, hcad, &c. With 
her hands ſhe ſigns did make, and beckon'd him. Spenſer. 

To Btcxox, verb neut. to make a ſign. Alexander beckoned with 
the hand, and would have made his de As. 


Becir'yeixG [of be, and clyppan, Sax. ] embracing, encompaſſing, 


ſurrounding, c. 


Br cou [irr, part. p. becomen, Sax] are become. 
To Become , verb ncut, [of be and come, pret. became, 2 
come, 


2. To become of; to be the fate, or 
obſervable that this word is — uſed, but 22 
interrogative t. Jahren. 3. In follow ing paſſage, 
phraſe, aubere is he become, is uſed for, what is ha of him. 
J cannot joy, until I be reſolv d. 25 
Where our right valiant father is become. wy — 
To Brcouz, verb a2. {of be, or by, Shakeſpeare, cpeman, 
Sax. to pleaſe. or brquemen, Ger. to adapt or make fit, or bequem, 
Ger. fit, or of brkomnmen, Ger. to thrive or agree with] 1. Appli- 
ed to perſons, when they make an appearance ſuitable to ſome- 


If I become not a cart as well as another. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Applicd to things, to betit any perſon's appearance, character, or 
_ circumſtances, ſo as to adorn, or | 0045 yan 7 
She bowed low that her right well became, 


And added grace unto her excellence. Spenſer. 


Beco'mixc, part. [of become] that which pleaſes, or is graceful by 


an propriety. It ſometimes has of, but generally without, 
As, becaming graces. ir diſcourſes are ſuch as ate vecoming of 
them, and of them only. Dryden. 
Bæcouixc, ſubft. [of become} behaviour; a word not now uſed. 
Forgive me, 
Since my becomings kill me when they do not, 
7 Eye well to you. Shakeſpeare. : 
Beco'mixcLY [of becoming] in a becoming or proper manner. 
Beco'minGNxEss [of beczming.) See Become; decency, ſuitableneſs 
either of dreſs, geſture, or manners. Nor is the majetiy of the di- 
greater in its extent, than the bec;:ngne/z thereof 


in its form. Grew. 
the river Tople. 


Be'czav, a town of Bohemia, 

Beo [bed, Sax. bedve, Du. bedd, O. and L. Ger. berte, H. Ger. 

dad, Goth. ] 1. Something made to ſleep on, a conveniency to lie or 
reſt on. 2. The bottom or channel of a river, or any hollow. 

| Down ſunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 


9 


| Capacious bed of waters. Milton. 
3. A lodging or convenient place for one to ſleep in. Vouchſafe me 
raiment, and food. Shakejpeare. 4. Marriage. George, the ſe- 


cond fon of this bed, was well brought up. Clarendor. 5. Ihe place 
where any thing is generated or repoſited. 
See hoary Albula's infected tide, . 

5 Oer the warm bed of ſmoaking ſulphur glide. Aaddiſen. 
6. To bring to bed. It is uſed in no other form, but paſlively in 
this ſenſe; as, ſhe was brought to bed of a fon and daughter. 7. To 
make the bed; to put the bed and bed-cloaths in order, aftcr it has 
been lain in. | | 

Bro Moldings [with architects] the members of a corniſh that are 
Placed below the coronet or crown. | 

Bev [with gardeners] a piece of made ground. raiſed above the 
level of the reſt, for things to grow in. Kemove herbs out of bed; 


I Bacon. 
of ſtones. 


% 


anto . | 
Bep [with maſons] a courſe or r 


Bev of Minerals, certain ſlrata or layers of them diſpoſed over each 
The ſtrata or beds within the earth lie as even. Burnct's 


other. 
Theory. 
Bep [of a mill] the nether millſtone. 

Bros are of ſeveral ſorts, as a pallet-bed, truckle-bed, ſettle-bed, 


_ eanopy-bed, couch-bed, table-bed, though theſe are properly ſo many 


kinds of bed-ſteads. | 
Of Bevs there are ſtraw-beds, flock-beads, feather-beds, down- 


Bp of @ Mortar [with gunners] is a ſolid piece of oak in the 
form of a parallelopepid, hollowed a little in the middle, to receive 
the breech and half the trunnions. 

Bev of @ Gun [with gunners] that thick plank, which lies imme- 
diately under the piece, bein , as it were, the body of the carriage. 

Bros of Snakes, a knot of young ones. | 

To Beo, verb ac. 1. To go to bed with, ſaid of new married per- 


ſans on the firſt night of marriage. 
They have married me, 


| I'll to the Tuſcan wars, and never bed her. Shakeſprare. 
2. To put ſolemnly into bed, as in marriage. She was publick!y 
Contracted, ſtated as a bride, and ſolemnly bedded. Bacon. 3. To 

Arthur was bedded with his lady. Bacon. 4. To plant or ſet in earth. 
Lay ſome of your beſt mould to bed your quick in. Mortimer. 5. To 
lay in a place of reft or ſecucity, 
21:0un. 


Let coarſe bold hands from ſlimy neſt, 
The bedded fiſh in banks outwreſt. Donne. 8 
A ſnake bedded himſelf under the threſhold. L' Eſrange. 6. To lay in 
order, as ſtrata. | | 
| As the ſleeping ſoldiers in the alarm. 
Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements, 
12 Start up and ſtand on end. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To lie in the ſame bed. If he be married, and bed 
with his wife, he may fancy that ſhe infected him. Wiſeman. 
L Bey, — nent. to —— 3 | 
o Bep [with hunters] a term made concerning a roe, 
when ſhe | in a particulur place. 
To Brpa'ssLE [of dabbl-} to wet, to beſprinkle. It is general- 
ly applied to perſons, in a ſenſe of inconvenience. 
Biedalbled with the dew. Shakeſpeare. 
To Beva'ccLt [of bebeagan. Sax. to che or colcur] to dip or 
irty the bottom or ſkirts of a garment, to bemire them in dirt. 
E'DAL, a market-town of Yorkſhire, eight miles ſouth of Richmond. 
To BDA“ [probably of bath, Du. a blow or ſtroke, or wn, 
Heb. to threſh] to daſh or wet by beating water, &c. on one, to be- 
mire, by throwing dirt. 
All the ſtanders by had wet their cheeks, 
Like trees bedaſs"d with rain. Slakeſpeare, 


with another. 


bers 


partaker of the marriage-bed. A doubt was ripp'd up, whether 


y with the reciprocal pro- 


BED 


Br p-aLE, or Bip-ALE, a friendly appointment, or the meeting of 
neighbours at the houſe of a bridegroom or bride, or other poor h 
ple, that drink and be merry, by a contribution made by the puctt+. 

_ ToBroa'wn. See To Daws. Todawb over, to fol, by ted. 
ing any viſcous body over a thing. | | 
| A coarſe all bedaxcb'd in blood. Shalrecare. 

To Bepa'zzLz [of dazzle} to dim the fight by too much lullre. 

My eyes bedaxgled by the ſan, 
That every thing 1 look on ſcemeth green. &::/-4enre. 

Br'ocnanner. 1. The chamber — to reſt. 2. Lords or 

emen of the bedchamber are pe: ſons of the ſirſt rank, being ten 
in number, whoſe office is, cach in his turn, to attend a wenk in the 
king's bedchamber, lying on a pallet bed all niche, and to wait on 
the king when he cats in private. The firſt. ot theſe is called the 
groom of the ſtole. 

Be*pcLoaTHs, having no ſingular, coverlet: ſrtend over a bed. 
Bas Dbox, or Bxnz'rrEx, the nether Bone of wn wi) 1. 

Brppixc, bt. [of bed] matcrials of a bed, a bed for man or 

ſt. There be no inns where meet Ledi may be had, fo that his 
mantle ſcrves for a bed. Spenſer. 

Spread with ſtraw the bedding of thy fed. Dri», 

Bro rA [of be and dead, Sax.] made dead, having the 1;fe 
taken away. | | 

Bepe-Houſe [of bebe, Sax. a prayer, and Jduſe, Eng.] an hoſpital 
or alms-houſe for bede's people, or poor people, who were to pray 
for their founders and benefactors. | 

To Brpe'cx [of deck] to deck, to grace. Female 6:2:ct'?, or- 


nate and gay. Milton. 


Be'veL, or BZ DIE [byvcl, of bidden, Sax. to bid or fam ons] 
a beadle ; alſo a cryer or apparitor. | | | 
Br'prr ai, the juriſdiction or precinct of a beadle. 
Bev9E'LLErR. See BrobbE K. | 1 
To Bepe'w [of be and der, from deapian, Sax.) to wet or 
ſprinkle gently, as with the fall of dew ; 28, to bedew grafs, a herſe. 
Be'vrELLow [of bed and elle] one that lies in the ſame bed 
Be'proro. the county-town of Bedfordſhire, f:tuated on the river 
Ouſe, about twenty-two miles ſouth-weſt of Cambridge, and forty- 
ſeven from London. It ſerds two members to parliament; and 
gives title of duke to the noble family of Ruſſel. 
To Beorcur [from 4dight] to fer off, to adorn. A maiden fine 
bedight he hapt to love. Gay. 
o Brot'u ſof dim] to mike dim, to cloud, to darken. I have 
bedim'd the noontide fun. Shakeſpeare. | A 
To Btvi'zex [from diz:a] to dreſs, to adorn or trim humou- 
roufly or flatternly. Ss | 
A Be'vLau, fab. [of Bethichcrr, formerly a religious houſe in 
Moorefields, London, now converted into an hoſpital] 1. A mad- 
houſe, or place appointed for the cure of lunacy. 2. A madman, a 
lunatic. Let's follow the old earl and get the bedlarr, | 
To lead him where he would, his rogenh madneſs 
Allows itſelf to any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
BE'pLan, aj. belonging to a mad-houſe, fit for a mad-houſe. 
Bedlam beggars with roaring voices, | 
Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 
| Pins, ſprigs of roſemary. Shakeſpeare. 
A BtvoLau:Tte [from Bedlam] a lunatic, an inhabitant of Bed - 
lam. If wild ambition in thy boſom reign, | 
Alas ! thou boatt'ſt thy ſober ſenſe in vain, 
| In theſe poor bedlarites thyſeif ſurvey. Lexeis's Misc. 
 Bepwartr [of bed and make] a perſon in the univerſities, whoſe 
office it is to make the ſtudcnts, Cc. beds, and clean their cham- 
bers. I was deeply in love with my be4maker, upon which I was 
ruſticated for ever. Spefator. | | | 
Be'pmaTE [of bed and mate] a bedſellow, one partaking of the 
ſame bed. | | | | 
Had I fo good orcafion to lie long : . 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heav'nly buſineſs, 1 8 
Shou'd rob my bedmate of my company. Shakeſpeare. 
Bz'p-woULDING, or BEe/ppixc-wovlniNG [in joinery] thoſe mem 
low a cornice, which are bclow the coronet or crown. As it 
is now common for joĩners to have their bed-moulding to conſiſt of 
theſe four members, viz. 1. below an O G. 2. a liſt. 3. a large boul- 
tin, and 4. another lift under the coronet. This is what they call 
a bed-moulder. | | 
Bzpre'ee, or Bib tar, a duty or vaſſalage of ſome tenants, to 
reap their landlord's corn. 
Bez'prosrT [of bed and paſt] one of the four poſts at the corners cf 
a bed, that ſupports the teſter or canopy. . 
Be'peREssER [of bed and preſs] a lumpiſh, heavy fellow. This 
ſangvine coward, this be«preſſer, this horſeback- breaker, this huge 
hill of fleſh. Shateſpeare. . | 
To Bepra'Gote ſof be and dragg/e] to foil one's cloaths 
ing, by careleſoly letting them tae dirt. 
Poor Patty Blount, no more be fern 
Bedraggled in my walks fo green. Su. 
To Bepre'xcH [of be and drench] to drench, to ſoak with mo. 
ture. Far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 
It is, ſuch crimſon tempeſt ſhould bedrench 
| The freſh green lap of fair king Richard's land. S , 
Br'pr1D, or BED-rIDDEN [of bed = ride] a term uſed of a her 
ſon who is ſo weak, by old age or ſickneſs, as not to be able to ric 


in walk 


from the bed. 


Norway impotent and bedrid. Shakeſpeare. 
Bx'DbAITE [of bed and rite] the privilege of the marrizge bed. 
No bedrite ſhall be paid, , 


Till hymen's torch be lighted. Shakeſpeare. 


To Brvro'e [of be and drop, of droppan, Sax.] to beſprinkle, to 
diſtinguiſh or adorn with round ſpots like drops. 


The yellow c 
Br'psTEAD [of bed 


in ſcales bedrop'd with gold. Pope. 
feeaq] the frame on wiuch a bed lies. 


By >» 


' beewe:, gots: 


with. 


B E E 


„ Da Fcf Ze and fra:e] raw laid under a bed to make 
it ſoc. : 

Biba ve [05 ff ant Heeres] one falſe to the marriage. bed; 
one that fee; from one bed to ancther promiſcuouſly. Shuke- 
Wynn [of e n 1172] tue time of reſt, or of going to bed. 
io Br oy "ts [4 1 65 and A m7, ot ain van, Sax.] to dawb or £41 
ith dun; 1% to cover, to manue with dung. 


To Brvt 51 of be Na Auſt, ot duyt, Sax. ] to ſprinkle or bedawb 


with Au? 
B. 5 \ Db, Af. of be and ward) toward bed. 
| 2.17 25 when our nuptial day was done, 
a! tapers burnt to bedwrard. Shake/peare. 8 
Johr n [of be and divarf} to ſtunt in growth. 
"I fronking. not cloſe weaving, that has thus, 
in mind and body both brdwwar/el us. Donne. 
Nonnen [of Let and work] work that is done in bed, without 
the labdur of the hands. 0 
The fil and mental parts, | | 
That do corntrive how many hand; ſhall ſtrike. 
They call this bedrwork, map rv, cloſet wear. Shak: pare. 
Bir ſof by, Sax. a dwelling place] added to the end of a name, 
denotes a habitation, az Applebee, Se. | 
But, tower, wort, Sc. certain plants. 
fo tones. 
A Gad Pre, a gad flic. | | | 
A Br ſ:e5, Sax. bie, Du. biene, Ger. by, Su. of byan. Teut. and 
Sax. to ddell] an infect that makes honey and wax; ſee Horz r 
end Wax; remarkable for its art and induſtry. Alfo, in familiar 
language. it is applied to anv cateful and induſtrious _ | 
Bris {rieroglyphicil;] repreſent a kingdom or tubjects in obed!- 
ence to their lawful torereivn. For they have amongſt them a moit 
ingenious commonwealth, and a good government 3 for they are a! 
obeuiont to their queen, and never revolt from her authority. I hey 
ih ie to her ſentence, obey her commands, follow her motions and 
con duct. 5 


Becſlower is a ſpecies of 


I Abere Brrs are, there wilt ve boner. That is, where there are 


induſhiious ele, there u 1!] be riche: : For the hind of the diligent 
mike a nation weakhy, The trath of this fazing is very vifibir in 
all railing uin, who live in attivence and pl-uty, while their indo- 
len“, lag, „ ighbours, are ready to perith for Want. | 

Þ:cnu [ber boc, Srx.] a beech-tive. Ther: is but one ſpecies 
ct nen prefert known, except tuo varieties with ſlriped leaves. 
It wil! ton to a conſiderable ature, thongh the foil be barren and 
ſton, 2s afo vpon the declivines of mountains. I he thade of this 
tree i very injerious to md ſorts of plans that grow near it; but i- 
ecncrally believed to be: very falubrious to the — body. ihe 
ber is of g eat vc to turners and joiners. The fruit or mait, which 
cumuiſts of tao triangular nuts, incloſed in a rough hairy rind, is very 


gout to fatten (rwinu and dcer, and by expretion aftords a ſu cet oil, 


and has ſurporteu tome families with bread. Miller. 
Erz'cCyrx fol beech, or bucene, Sax.] belonging to the beech- 
tr e., conl. tin? of bec-h-wood; as, a beechen-velicl, beechen-nur. 
Prix 4 bid that eats, or feeds on bees. EG 
Brie, . ſof bor; Fr. bowis, Lat.] 1. The fleſh of a cow or 
ox when tilled, both before and after it is dreficd for food. * 


cow Or Ox Coiidered as fit for od, in which ſenſe the plural ev 


1 n. munity und. felgom the firguiar ; as, fleſh of mutton, 
Ebateipeare. | 
-*.2n Lives of CEOVES. | 

Sid fpoiks of luxury, the ſuitors ſat. 


Pope. 


Beef was £:f ordered to be fold by weight, in the reign of king | 


Henry VIII. in the year 1523, at a halt-poeuny ger pound, and mut- 
ton at tiirce fa: nings. | | 
Ez e, 044. {from the .] confiliing of the ſleſn of black cattle ; 
as. a Ie linke. Ek. | 
Buze ano e {in contery] beef well beaten, larded and ſtewed 
u ith emmy pevper, niuſhreoms, white wine, &c. 25 
Ur: „lo beef and eat] a nick-name given the yeomen of 
the gunrd. beczuſe their commons is beef, when on waiting. 
Briennur (of Lee and garden] a place for ſiting hives of bees, 
an apiary. Niortimer uſes it. . 
Rupert, 2 mänſion for bees, a box or caſe to ſet bees in. 


v. kich al ne mention the name) Beeizc54i] a compound Hebrew 
word, of bail, a lord, and zebul, dung, . e. a term of contempt, by 
which the je expretice i cdatry; the lord of dung, or lord of idolatry. 
tte La | 

Si, be cafis cat devils, Niath. iii. 22. Liphttoct. Horæ Hebraicz in 
Mh. f. 169. Buel.chub, in Milton, is the devil, ſuppoted by that 
puet, ta be zcx? in Ration and command to 54748 himſelf. 

| Bue'rrasrer {of be and mafter] one that owns or keep bees. 
Mortimer uſes this word. 

Brel | a muſical term. a flat note, a half note, of mollis, Lat. 
ſoſt! Tere be intervenient in the rite of cight, in tones, two bre- 
mol;, or half notes; {0 as if you divide the toues equally, the eight is 
but {even « hole and caual notes. Pacer, | 


Bi Ex [of beon, Sax.] fart. pret. of 7: be; as, had been. See To Br. 


Beer [65, Wel. bene, Hax. bier, Du. and Ger. bier,, Fr. of bilo, 
Lat. to drink] a drink maze of malt and hops. It is diftinguifl.cd 
from ale, which is a torr malt Tiquor, as it is older or ſtronger, as 
Kale or ſtrong beer; or ſmaller, as ſmall beer. 

Bers [with wenvers] 19 ends of yarn, running all together out 
of the truugh, all the length of the trough. 

Uran ſbeym, Sax. veiem, Du. beten, Ger. ] a broom to ſweep 
See Brsou. | | 

BTS ASA Nas, Or DRE aSTINGS {of byy xing, Sax. ] the firſt milk 

cf a cow after calving. Ser BIESTIx SS. 

Bret {{ete, Lat.] a garden herb and root, which is thick and 
fefa. The ſpecics are, 1. The common u hite-beet. 2. The com- 
mem green- beet. 3. The common red-beet. 4. The turnip rooted 
red-bect. F. The great red-bert. 6. The yellow- beet. 7. The 
wil or chard bert. The wo firſt are preſerved in gardens, for the 
take of the kaves, as potherbs. _ I he other forts tor their roots, 


NE 


lefore faid, touching 


Ecrize! nb, tim the original Beeizchu!) and & the prince of de- 


BEF 


that are boiled /as parſaips, The red-beet is commonly uſed in pay. 
niſking diſhes. The ſwiſs-beet is by ſome much eſtcemed. AH. 
Brer Rave, or Bret Radifh, a fort of red-b:ets, whoſe roots are 
uſed in ſallets and garniſhing diſhes. See Beer. 

Br iE [bicel, Sax ] an inſect, diilinguiſned by having hard 
ſheaths, under which it folds its wings. 

As blind ae a BEET IR (or mole,) Crcior talpa, Lat. Aveir les 17. 

a tain, Fr. (To have one's ces in one's heels) to be very bling, cr 

ſce but very little. | 
B:trie [byrel. Sax. ] a heavy mallet, or wooden initrument, uſc4 

for driving piles, Rakes, wedges, Sc. 
Britt, 2 wooden inſtrument uſed by paviours, to drive the fones 
Errark [tor military uſes] a great fledge or hammer for drivic 
down of pali.aCoes, or fur other utes in fortification. 
To BitertLe, erb neat. [hom the noun] to jut out, to hang ger. 
The dreadful ſummit of the clit. Y 
Thot brerles o'er his baſe into the fea. Sl akefpenre. 
Brr71t Row v, Whoſe eye-brows hang over, or figurative]; , ſour- 
look d, out of humour. ja : 
BuictLe-HEAD, a dull, ſtupid perſon. | 
Betrtti-rtabed [of beetle and bead] having a flupid head, like 
a wooden bcet'c. | 
A beetie-broded, ſiap-ear'd knave. Shakeſprare. 
Bztrit stock of cel and fork} the handle of a beetle. 
To crouch, to pleaie, to be a beetle-ffock, 
Of the art maſter. Shakrjpearc. 
Beets, gur. (of beef, } Sec Bree. 5 
Io BETA L, pret. it betel, or hath befallen [of Fe and fall, or ren. 
lan, Sax. or of b- and vailen, Du. or failen, Ger. to fall] 1. To hap- 

pen to any pet ſon. generally uſcd of ill. Left harm /e ther. I. 

ten. 2. e barpe to a perion, as good. 3. Sometimes with 7 b. 

fore the pert, to whom avy thing happens. 4. To happen, to fall 

out. 5. +0 het 1 cf, to be the ſtate of, to become of; a pbraſe little 
uſed. Diatc at full what hath befalPz f them. Shakeſpeare. 

To Br+ i'r, to become, to fit or agree to. 

1o bro [of be and fool, Eng. or Hie, Fr.] to make a fool of, 
to fool, to d Hv of underſtanding. 

Brot, prot. ſheropan, Sax. forend, far, and foer, Dan. vect 
zu. vor, befor, Ger. } denotes, 1. Priority of time. Advantages it has 
-fore ali bos taat +ppeired bore it. Dryden. 2. Situation on- 

ward, as to place. "They took no further &&fore them than the next 

line. Dryden. z. It figmfes preference to. We ſhould but prefore: 
to determine which ſtone! be the firteſt, till we ſee he hath choſen 

{ome one. which one we may then boldly ſay to be the fitteſt, be- 

caule be hath taken it 4% ere the reſt. Hooker. 4. Nearer to any 

thing. Prior to; as, the eldeſt fon is Zefere the younger in ſaccethon. 

Jelulzr. 8. Superior to; as, he is „ his competitors boch in 

rig t and power. Vel. 6. In the front of, not behind; as, I'll 

v0 bej5r7 300 as your guide. 7. In the preſence of, noting autho- 

rity or conqueſt. | 55 | 
Great queen we fall b-fore thee ! 
Proſtrate we adore thee ! Dryden 


oF . 
8 


8. In the preſence of, noting reſpect. Bluſhing and caſting down the 


ch es are more when we come before many. Bacon. . In the fight 


of. | Before the eyes of both our armics here, 


Let us not wrangle. Shakeſpeare. | 
10. Under the cognizance of, noting juriſdiction. If a ſuit is beg 
before an archdeacon, the ordinary may licence the ſuit to a hi 
court. fe. 11. In the power of, noting the right of choice, 
Give us this evening, thou haſt morn aud night, | 
And all the year before thee for delight. Dryden. 
12. By the impulſe of ſomething behind ; as, to go before the wind. 
Ve that looks not Beeore, finds bimſclf behind. The man who has 
no forecaſt in the management of his concerns, nor conſiders the e- 
vent of things till they befal him, will in the end find himſelf (as the 
proverb ſays) behind; that is, behind- hand in the world. It is com- 
mendable, and no more than our duty, to truſt to, and depend upon 
Providence; but we are nevertheleſs bound to be vigilant, and to 
ſtudy, foreſceing the conſequences of things for our guidance. | 
Berorz, adv. 1. Sooner than, earlier as to time. 5 


Heavenly born | | 
Before the hills appear 0. Milton. 
2. In time paſt. Such plenteous crop they bore, 


As Britain never knew before. - 


Dryden. 
3. In ſome time lately pait. 


I ſhail reſume ſomewhat which has been 
queſtion beforegoing. Hale. 4. Previouſly 
to, in order to. Hefore this treatiſe can be of uſe, two things are 
neceſſary. Sac. 5. To this time, hitherto. | 
The peaceful cities undiſturb d before, 
Are all on fire. .Dryaen. | : 
6. Already. You tell me what I knew before. Dryden. 7. Farther 
on as to place. 'Thou'rt fo far before, | 8 
Ihe ſwifteſt wing of recompence is ſlow 
8 To overtake. _ Shakeſpeare. 
Brro'sEnavD, adv. [of before and hand] 1. Nonng preoccupation, 
or anticipation, having acith; as, he was beſerebard with me in that af- 
fair. 2. Previouſly, by way of preparation or introduction. It would 
be reſiſled by ſuch, as had beforebard reſiſted the general proofs of the 
goſpel. Atterbury. 3. Noting accumulation, or increaſe of wealth, 
to that more has been reccived thin expended. His houſe is at this 
time rich and much beforehand, for it hath laid up revenue theſe thirty- 
ſeven years. Pacer. 4. At firſt, before any thing is done. A man's 
contending with infuperable difficulties, is but the rolling of Siſyphus's 
itone up che hill, which is ſoon befereband to return upon him 
again. {*Eftrange. 
Beeo'riTINE [of before and time] formerly, of old time. A word 
uſed in the bible. | 
Bryo'aT, a town of Alſace, ſubje& to France, and ſituated about 
ſifteen miles north of Baſil, in Lat. 47* 35" N. Long. 7% E. 
To Bero'xTuxE [of be and fortune] to fall out, 44 to. 
I rec as little what betideth me, — 
As much I wiſh all good befortune you. Shakeſpeare. 
To Berovu'r [of be and fexl, or bepolan, Sax. ] to foul, to 
day b, to dirty. 
To 
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To Prrar'tub (of be and friend] to favour, to ſhew friendſuip or 
kindneſs to. | En, 

To Bzrr1'xGE E be and fringe] to decorate as with fringes, 

When I fiatter, may my dirty leaves 
Cloath, ſpice, line trunks, or flutt'ring in a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Pope. 

To Bxa, — nent. ¶begceten, Teut. and Ger. ] to live upon alms, 
or by aſking charitable relief of others. I cannot dig, tg beg I am 
+thamed. Sz. Lake. 

To Bra, verb ad. 1. Toaſk, to crave a thing with entreaty. He 
went to Pilate, and begged the body of Jeſus. Sr. Matthew. 2. To 
take a thing for granted, without adducing any proof. We have not 
teeged any principles for the proof of this, but taken that common 

round which Moſes and all antiquity preſent. Barnet's Theory. 

Bec from beggars, and you'll never be rich. Spoken when we aft: 
that from a perſon, who is deſiting the ſame from another. 

Brax, irr. imp. did begin. Sec BrGIx. 

To BERGE 'r, irr. verb the pret. I begot or begat, I have begotten or 
have begot „Sax. to obtain. Sc: GET] 1. To generate, to 
become the father of children. 2. Sometimes it is uſed as if with 
two accuſatives, but only elliptically ; as, who begat me theſe, Iſaial, 
for who tegat theſe for me, cr /9 me. 3. Sometimes wich /, on, or 
»pon. Thou walt fegot of them. Ecc! fraſticus | 

Begat upon 
| His mother Martha, by his father John. Spectater. 
4. To produce as an effect; this is ſomcetimes elliptically uſed. 
If to have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Beget you happineſs, be happy then. Shakeſpeare. 


5. To produce as an accident. Each minute Gegets a thouſand dan- 


gers. Derbam. 6. To produce, but generally ſpeaking in the ſame 
nature; as, Iſaac bega? jacob.“ See BI GOT TEN. 


Be'cETTER [of beget] he that begets or procreates, the father. 


Dryden and Locke uſe it. | 
BE“ , [probably of bexxenen, or bexxzan, of bag, Sax. be- 
_ cauſe of their putting the victuals given them in bags, from beg. It 
is more properly written egger ; but the common orthography is re- 
tained, becauſe the derivatives all preſerve the a.] 1. One that ſup- 
plicates or petitions for any thing ; for this beggar is a harſh and con- 
temptuous term. —_ | 
What ſubjects will precarious kings — ? 
3 A beggar ſpeaks too ſoftly to be heard. Dryden. 04 
2. One who aſſumes or takes a thing for granted, without giving any 
proof. Theſe ſhameful beggars of principles, aſſume to themſelves to 


be men of reaſon. Ti/lorjon. 3. He or the that begs for alms, and 


have nothing but what is given them. | 

The Brccar may fing deſaze a thief. Cantabit vacunt coram la- 
trone viatzr. Lat. (Becauſe he has nothing to loſe.) But the cuſtom 
of modern ſtreet-robbers and _—_— beating thoſe who are ſo 
cautious as to go empty, ſpoils the proverb ; it is therefore prudent to 
carry as much about one, as will amuſe theſe hungry gentlemen, and 
beſpeak their favour. | 


et a Becca on horſcback, and be'll ride to the d——f. Ape- 


rius nihil eft humili cam ſurgit in altum. Lat. Il n'eſt il gue de 
pauwvre enrichi.Fr. (There is no pride comes up to that of a who 
is grown rich.) II wilan nobititado non connofee i parentado. It. (A 
beggar enobled forgets his own kindred.) Rein meſſer ſchacrfter 


Cchiert, als mann ein bgur, ein edelmann wird. H. Ger. [No razor can 
ſhave cloſer (be more . than a peaſant gentleman.] 
Quando el villano ofia en | 


mule, non concze a dios, ni al mundo. Sp. 


(When 2 is got upon a mule, he knows neither heaven nor 


earth.) Theſe proverbs explain one another. | 
It is one Beccar's wo, to (ce another by the denz go. 

Kai Mee H fYou. Hel. Etiam mendicus mendico invidit. Lat. 
The Lat. ſay hkewiſe: Figulus figulo invidet, faber fabro. (The 

potter envies the potter, the ſmith the ſmith.) Or as we ſay : Taco 
of a trade can never agree. Which ſufficiently explains the ſore- 

g- | | | 

i ** mult not be chooſers. 4 qui en dan no efſcoge. Sp. A re- 
proach to thoſe who find fault with what is given them. We ſay like- 
wiſe in the ſame ſenſe : Ve unſt not lrok a gift horſe in the mouth; that 
is, enquire after his age. 


Beccars breed, and rich men feed. Les gueux fort les enfans, & 


tes riches les entretiennent. ( 
tain them.) But it may as w 
by neceſſity confined to a temperate courſe of living, are the beſt qua- 
lified to procreate ; whereas the rich, by intemperance or overfeeding, 
deſtroy, or atleaſt debilitate, the procreative faculty. | 


A baughty Becca is repreſented by a damſel with a lofty counte- 


ars get children, and rich men main- 


nance, in a pompous, red mantle, adorned with ſeveral jewels, under 


which is a poor ragged petticoat ; having a peacock in her hand, ſtand- 
_— one foot upon a bowl, and Sith the other ſeeming, on her 
left, to precipitate heric!f. 8 

The red garment denotes the heat of blood, cauſing ambition; 
the pitiful ragged petticoat, that the haughty at the bottom are no- 
thing worthy of eſteem. Her poſture ſhews the tickliſh place ſhe 
ſtands on, being ready to fall into miſery. 

To Bc [from the noun] 1. To reduce to beggary, to impo- 
veriſh ; as, to b-2gar one's family. 2. Todeprive, patlively with of. 

f of _ beggar'd, 

ill nothing ſtick our perſons to arraign. Shake/deare. 
3. To exhauſt, For her perſon, | * * 
| It beggar d all deſcription. Shakeſpeare. 
 Be'ccarLixess [of beggar;y] ſtate of being beggarly, extreme 
poverty. | 

Bronx. adj. [of beggar) poor, mean, deſpicable, indigent, be- 
ing in the condition of a beggar, applied both to perſons and things; 
as, a bankrupt Ggggarly fellow. Cromawel. South. A poor Leggarly 
town. Addiſon. 

BeccarLyY, adv. [from beggar] meanly, indigently. Hath God 
revealed that it is his delight to dwell be2garly ? and taketh no plea- 
{ure to be worſhipped, ſaving only in poor cottages ? Hzoker. 

_ Beccary, the loweſt degree of poverty, So bare a houſe, that 
it was the picture of miſerable happineſs and rich beggarz. Sidney. 

EzcHn, Brx, or Bar [a lord, Turk.) and in compound, S :ngiac- 


be underſtood, that poor men being 


BEG 


begh lord of the banner, . 7. commarder of a certain nun | 
ſpahecs, or I urkiſh horiemen. All the provinces in Tus. 


/ vided into ſeveral of thele ſangiacks or banners; and a all cho 1 


ginc- bego, or banner-ijords, ate ſubject to one communider m G 
of the whole province, he is Hiled beghiler begh, 1. lord ot huh, 
Dhertel.e. 

To Buci's, verb next. pret. I began, begun, or have heovn [he 
zinnan, Sax. from be or tz to, ws Fanzzun, aan. Or Kan. 8 52 
go, beginnen, 'Teut.] 1. To enter upon {omethivg new, applicd ww 
perſons. Begin every diy to repent. Ta. 2. Lo make 4 begin 
ning of any action or ſtate, to wake the firſt lep, from not dit (is 
doing; ſometime: having 47, ufc, or from. They brgan at the t. 
cient men. Ezetzel. 3. To enter upon exiftence, As the world (cgi, 
the practice e. Fobr/on. 4. To have ts orginal, 

a The hard and ftubl;orn race of man, 

From animated rock and flint 4. H Nack uerr. 
5. To take riſe. The ſong began from love. Dr; 


* 


6. To come into act. 


Ye nymphs ef Solyma J. gr the ſong. P. pt. 
The a; tile Feist tur 


deſigns, are the middle; and the unraveling and reſolution of che 
dithculties, are the end. %. | a | 

A good Becor'x:zixGg makes a good ending. Fr. De eommencciient & Þ 
ben fin. At leaſt it is always a fair ep towards it. | 
To EGI D, v. 4. | beꝑirt, or begirded of be ard gi. or of 7- 


and xyndan, Sax. I have begirt] 1. To gird, to bind about, as wail 


a girdle. - With winning charms &-g:rt t cnamour. Alto. 
2. To encompaſs. Begir the almighty throne beſesching. Ae 
3. To inveſt, to block up by a kege ; as, the place was clcſcly be- 
irt. 

To Bron this is, I think, only a corruption of bg, privnaps 
by the printer. Tohr/on. Ser lo beyicd. 

Lentulus, begire you Pompey's houſe. Pen J. in. 

Be'cLtrbEG [a Turkiſh word 7. c. lord of Icrds} the chief gover- 
nor of a Turkiſh province, who hus the command of the fangiack>, 
and other inferior officers. Ihe tultan give, cach beglerbeg three en- 
ſigns, for a mark of their royalty. Scc B41 and Becu. 

To BRN [of be and guat] to cat away, to nibble. 

His horte begnazva with the bet. Shakeſpeare. | 

Beco'x E, inter. [only a coalition of be and gore] go hence, haſie 
away, quick depart. | 

Beco'r, or B:co'rT:x [part. paſſive of beget) See To B- 
cE'T, what is produced by another, and, generally ſpeaking, in 
the ſame ſpecies or common nature: Aud in this ſenſe the c Athana- 
fians underſtand the word, when applied to the production of the Son 
of God before all worlds; I mean, to imply a real communication of 
exiſtence; and where a diſtinct intelligent Being or Spirit was pro- 
duced ; but of the ſame kind, /pecies, or common nature with God the 


Father. We [I. e. We Athanaſians] favs St. Baſil, affirm, that, 


according to the relation of cuts to the things which are from 
them, the Father muſt have the pre-en:inerce before the Son: Not fo 
according to difference of nature and priority in time.” Contra Eunam. 


Lib. 1. Again, he ſays, the Father and the Son are [e e355] one [pew 


cies. Hom. 27. Vol. I. And calls it a wicked blaſphemy to aitirm 


(which was indeed the doctrine of Sabellius] e 75 vroxtsparru, one ſub- 
jet or identical ſubſlance in the three Perſons, Hem. 10. And ex- 


plaining the conſubſtantiality, he fays, © cre and the fame THISG 75 
not conſubflantial to itſelf ; but one thing to another, Ep. 30. How tar 
this explication of the Son's production was eſpouſed by part of the 
Nicene Council, in that clauſe, ** b-gotten, not made," tho' rcjeted 
long before by the council of Antioch ; and how far in proceſs of tin ©, 
it was abandoned by the main body of modern divines ; See ATHANA - 
siax, Nice'xs Cinncil, Homou'stax, and Pauli'ciaxs. As to 
the common acceptation of the word, in which aL fides, whethe: 
unitarians or conſubſtantialiſts, agrecd, it meant ſomething produc. 
by the WII L and yowER of God the Father. This appears from ta 
writings of Juſtin Martyr, Tatian, Tertullian. Novatian. Clem, 
Alex. Origen, Hyppolytus, &c. in the preceeding centuries : and 
the 4th century, from both the Gregories, from St. Hilary, Ful_btas, 
Eunomius, and the whole orthodox cenacil of Sirmium, which de- 
clares, If any one ſays, the Son was begotten without the witl Gt te 
Father, let him be anathema. ”* For the Vather did nat Ut ton 
by a phyſical neceſſity of nature, without the operation of hi» w2il; bar 
he at once av, and produced Him from Himfell——/> to te - 
duction being from eternity, or in time; and the Scrifticre L of thets 
and the like terms; ſee Sox, Fre:T-zorn, and ETIRNAL Generation, 
Only-BeGcorrex. % God fo led the wrarid, that he gave 
his only-begitten Sen, Kc.“ This, if underitood, 2 it Was by 
all who believ'd our Saviour's pre-exiſtent ſtate Marcellus of Ancyra 
only excepted} of his production before all worlds, implics torrething 
PECUL1AR to the Son himſelf. A production by the arher avi and 
fixer, he has in common with all other being> ; bur to be produced 
by che Father ALONE, and ns the intermediate #gency 1 ny 
2 er 
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iner cauſe impaucted and commiſoned by Ilim, was frenicar 0 
tg Sen: in % he his no compeer, God hh wing produced all other 
beings by ſor thro'] Rim. Even the Spirit himſelt proceeds both 
t=11 the l aer and the Sox ; nd as he derived his exiſtence from the 
Son, He is accordingly repreſented in ſcripture as ſubject and tudordi- 
nate to him. As therefore there is one UC nbegotten ſor ſelf-exiſtent] 
Father, r gen ove off things ; ſo there is one [and but one} only- 
begntten Sou, thro" ac ave all things ; and whoſe Godhead or do- 
minion extends over all.“ He eng excepted, that did put all things 
„Im, Sec Proct S&R. An article, which tho' rejected by 
the ue Greets, was maintained by their fo much boaſted fathers 
of the *.ar7 century; ( 
contecurnce to us than both) by the Scripture itſelf. | 
Io 5:41 as [of be and greaſe, gra:fer, Fr.] to dawb or ſmear 
vw th rc. or eny fat ſubſtance. l 
beast [of Le and grime, begremmein. Du.] to ſoil deep 
vi: dunt or grime, as the black of a porridge-pot, chimney-ſoot. See 
Go 11 and GriMe. 
| Her name that was as freſh 
As Dian's viſage, is now begrin'd and black 
As my own face. Shake/peare's Otel 7. 
To Brcur'LE [of be and guile. probably of bezatian, Sax. to bewitch, 
er be and aue, Eng. nothing being more common than to change ga 
into ac, and vice verſa] 1. Lo deceive, impole upon, Cheat, or co- 
zen, to evade, to fiultrate. | N 
Miſery could begui/e the tyrant's rage, 
And fruſtrate his proud will. 
2. To amuſe, to deceive in a plealing manner, 
Fain I would beguilc | | 
The tedious day with ſleep. Shakeſpeare. 


Shake prare. 


Regur'xes [cf St. Begga] an order of religious women, who, with- 


out any vow or obligatory profeſſion, agreed to live together in charity 
and devotion. There was formerly a reſidence of theie female devo- 


tees in the town of Hitchin in Hertfordſhire ; where a contiderable | 


boarding- chool for the education of youth haz been ſince kept; called 
trom thence the Beguin, and, by corruption, the Biggin-ichool. It 
flouriſhed tor many years ; but fell with its late worthy matter 


Mr John Newman. 
S us non preſtantior alter, | 
@ SCeripta celens veterum, <enerts aperire latentes. . 
There are vet ſocieties of the Beguines in ſeveral of the proteſtant 


parts of Germany, particuiarly at Bremen. 


Brau [irreg. part. pailive of 6egrz, begunnen, Sax. begunnen, Ger. ] N 


did, have or had begun. 5 
bens [of be and halp, Sax. This word Skinner derives from 
sf, and interprets it for my half, or for my part. It ſeems to me ra- 
ther corrupted trom be. profit, the pronunciation degenerating ea- 
fily to behafe ; which; in imitation of other words ſo 1ounded, was 
written by thoſg who knew not the etymology, behalf. Johnſon] 1. Part, 
ſide, interett, account, 41voer, cauſe, ſake ; as, this was in my be- 
bait. 2. Support, vindication, defence. He might defy all Arcadian 
knights in the G of his miſtreſos beauty. Sidney. 

Lo Bzua've, werb. act. [of be and have, of happan, Sax. hebben, 
Du. and J.. Ger. baben, H. Ger.] 1. Io carry or demean one's ſelf ; 
uſcd almoſt alwaz's with the reciprocal pronoun. 2. It ſeems formerly 


to have had the fenſe of to govern, manage, or ſubdue by diſcipline ; 


but this 1> not now uſed. 
He his limbs with labours, and his mind 
Behawc: with cares. Spenſer. 
With ſuch ſober and unnoted paſſion 
He did bchave his anger ere it was Gent. Shakeſpeare. 
To Bria've, erb gent. to conduct one's ſelf. It is uied either in 
a good or dad ſenſe. 7 
 Bena'vrove [of behave] 1. Manner of carriage or demeanour, ei- 
ther good or bad; manners in general. Curious in any thing but her 
OWN god b-hoawviour, Sraney. 2. External a . He changed 
ii bcravicar before them, and feigned himielf read in their hands. 
I 22 3. Vander of geſture or action, as adapted to particular 
oc caſions. 
heart could expreſs. S:4ney. 4. Graceſulneſs of carnage, ellegance. 
He mark'd in Dora's dancing good e and handſome behawicur. 
$7inry. 5. Conduct, general prattice, courſe of life. The ſtate that 
attends men after this life, depends on their bezavioar here. Lacle. 
6. To be upon one's behaviour, in familiar language, denotes a ſtate 
that requires great caution, on account of bad conſequences that might 
etherw ite enſue. ED 
To BEHA [from b- and head, of beheapdian, Sax.] to kill by 
cutting the head off, to decapitate. A fort of death among us, ap- 
proprinted to perſons of rank. Beheading was firſt uſed in England, in 
the year 1072, in the time of William the conqueror, Waltheof, earl 
of Huntington. being tue firſt nobleman that was beheaded here. 


 Benerp firreg. part. pat. of b:hold, of behealdan, Sax.] looked 


upon or benoiden. Sce to BPHOU p. | 

Benz 'oru (ng. Heb. ] a creature whoſe parti 
are deſcribed at large in the book of Job, chap. xl. 1g. 
taken much pains to make it appear to be the hippopotamus or the river- 
horſe. Sanctius thinks it is an ox. The fathers ſuppoſe the devil to 
be meant by it. But we agree with the generality of interpreters, in 
their opinion that i: is the elephant. Calmet. Behold in plaited mail 
Behemath rears his head. T5om/en. But the arguments which Bochart 
has produced in favour of Job's leviathan being the crocodile, and 
Echemorh the r:ver-horſe, I've not yet ieen overthrown. The deſeri 
tions ſeem beſt to ſult theſe animals; which (by the way) are both of 
the amphibious kind; and both belonging to a country that bordered 
cloſe on that in which the writer lived. Sev I EVIATH]Ax. 

Be'tirx, or Bs [in botany] the root of either red or white vale- 
rian; alſo a kind of fruit reſembing the tamaritk, from which perfu- 
mers extract an oil. 

Bene'sr = b- and here, hxx, Sax.} command, ſtrict injunRion, 
mandate. Her youth obediently lived under her parents beheft. Sidney. 

On high bebe, his angels paſs'd. Milton. 

To Bent'car, verb. af. pret. behot, ent. bebight [from haxan, 

Sax. to promiſe] 1. Lo promije. 


by the ante-Nicenes, and (which 13 of more 


terms as to ſorwardneſs. 


Witneſſing the moſt ſubmithve behaviour that a thralled 


Bochart has | 


BET! 

Sir Guvon mindful of his vow yplight. 

Uptoie from drou iy couch and him acdreit 

Unto the journey which he had st. Spenſer, 
2. To commit to one's care, to entruſt. — 

That moſt glorious houſe, 

Whereof the keys are to thy hand behight, 

By wiſe Fidelia. Spenſer. 
3. Perhaps to call cr name : hight being often, in old author:, fy: 
named, Or was named. fobnſn. 

Bui xp, preps/. (of hinran, Say.) t. At the back of another. Two 
hundred harquebuſiers his horſemen took behind them on their horſ-<. 
Knelies. 2. On the back part, the direct oppoſite to before. The 
accuſatiwe is underſtood, unlefs it be an adverb. She came in the pref; 
behind for ſebind tim) and touched. Sc. Sr. Mark, 3. Noting to- 
wards tae back. The Benjamites looked be4ind them. Tudges. 4. It 
denotes following any other. Her huſband went weeping behind her. 
2 Samuel. 5. Remaining after the departure of another. He left Je- 
hind him myſelf and a ſiſter. Shakeſpeare. 6. Remaining after the 
death of thoſe to whom it belonged. What he gave me topubliſh, was: 
but a ſmall part of what he ft behind him. Par. 7. At a diſtance 
from ſomething thet went before... | 

Such i- the ſwiſtneſs of vour mind, | | 

That like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe hi. Dryden. 
8. It notes inferiority as to excellence. After the overthrow of the 
fir? houſe of God, a ſecond was erected; bat with fo great odds, that 
they wept which beheld how much this latter came behind it. Heoter. 
9. On the other fide of fomething. 

From light retir'd behind his davghter's bed, 

He for approaching ſicep compos'd his head. Dryden. 

Bruixp, adv. 1. Out of fight, not yet brought to view, ſtill remain- 
ing. We cannot be ſure that we have all the particulars before us, and 
— there * no evidence gi, and yet _ * Molt of the 
enſes under the prepoſition may become adverbial, by ſfuppreſting the 
—_— l e 

BeninD-Hand; adv. ſof Brhind and hand] 1. In a ſtate in which 
rents or other advantages being anticipated, there is leſs to be received 
or more performed than the natural proportion. Your trade would ſuf- 
fer, if your being behind-hard has made the natural uſe fo high, that 
your tradeſman cannot live upon his labour. Locke. 2. Not upon equa! 
It has aur Conſider whether it is not bet- 
ter to be half a year b-hind-band with the faſhionable part of the world. 
than to ſtrain beyond his circumſtances. Spefator. 3. Shakeſpear - 
uſes it as an adjective, bur licentiouſly, for backward or tardy. 

'Thy officers, R 
So rarely kind, are as interpr | 
Of my G. ind land flackneis. Shakeſpeare. 

Peni' THER, adv. on this fide. | 

Beno'Ld, an interject. A word of ſhewing or admiration. See Io. 

To BenoLd [irreg. verb ad. pret. I beheld, have beheld, or have 
beholden, behealnan, Sax. The accuſative is ſometimes ſuppreſſed] 
to look upon, to view, to ſee. Behold with thy eyes, and hear with 


a. 
— Obligation. Love to virtue, and not to any par- 
ticular beboldings, hath — this my teſtimony. Carew. 4 
Beno'Lpixexess {from beholding, 2 beholden, with to or _ | 
the ſtate of being obliged. The king invited us to his court, ſo as 
mult acknowledge a beho/dingneſs unto im. Sidney. 
BxHOO' F [of behoove, — Sax. behof, Dan. need] advan- 
tage, that which behooves or is profitable. Her majeſty may alter the 


Benoo'v4BLE, or Benoo'vervur [ n, Sax. and able] 1. To 
be done as a duty, profitable, uſeful. Bebooweful is ſomewhat anti- 


quated. 7:hn/ox. And tis queſtionable whether behoowable be a pro- 


per word. It is very behocweful in Ireland; where there are waſte de- 
ſerts full of graſs, that the ſame be eaten down. — 2. It has ſome- 
times 70 or unte and for. That which is ſappoſed unto men, 
proveth oftentimes moſt pernicious. Hooker. Neceſſaries behooveful for 


our ſtate. — — uſcſull 
Benoo'veEFULLY [Bebecve y. y. Spenſer uſes it. 
Bxno'r, pret. [as it ſeems K bebigbt, to — promiſed. 
He To the carth him drove as ſtricken dead, 
Ne living wight would have him life bebot, Spenſer. 
To Beno'wr {of be and bowl] 1. To how! at. Now the wolf 
E-howls the moon. Shakeſpeare. 2. Perhaps to howl over, or lament 
clamorouſly . Johnſon, HE 1 
Bx ja, a city of Alentejo in Portugal. Lat. 37 56 N. Long. 8 40 E. 
Bri'curixcx, a city df Thuringia, in the circle of Upper Saxony 
in Germany. Lat. 51* 20 N. Long. 11 25 E. 
BrI“La, a toun of Piedmont in Italy, about 32 miles north of Tu- 
rin. Lat. 45˙ N. Long 74, EB. 
BrILsrTEIx, a town of the landgraviate of Heſſe in Germany, ſitu- 
ated about 32 miles north of Mentz. Lat. 50 30 N. Long. 8 E. 
Be'1xc, the part. paſſ. of to be. See To BE. p 
BEING. al. a dwelling or manſion, as houſe and home, in familiar 
language; exittence. Oppoſed to non-entity. Of him all things re- 
ccived their firſt being. Heoker. 2. A particular ſtate or tion. 
Thoſe happy ſpirits, which ordain'd by fate 
For future being. and new bodies wait. Dryden. 
3. The perſon exiſting. It is folly to ſeek the approbation of any le- 
ing, belidesThe ſupreme. Addiſon. mY 
| | Beim 


* 


B EL. 


BISS (in metaphyſics] is diſtinguiſhed into poſitive, negative, cr 
irative being, rational or real, actual or potential. 
A Poſitive Be1xG, is that which has a real exiſtence in the ccurſe of 


A Negative BEIN, is that which deſtroys this exiſtence, and if it 
deſtroys it abſolutely, it is a perfett negative being. 

A Privative Br ING, is that which only prevents its being in a ſub- 
je&, which was capable to receive it. | 

A Rational BEIG [in metaphyſics] is the mere product of reaſon, 
and has no exiſtence, in the mind in idea ; and ceaſcs to be, when 
it is not —— 1 51800 bly — 

A Real BEN | in metap is a being that is 

the of imagination or 3 4 real exiſtence in nature, 
before any thought or conception of the mind. 

An Actual — [in metaphyſics] is ſuch a being that actually 
does exiſl in the order of nature, whether it upon any cauſe in 
order to produce it, as an infant; or whether it be before all cauſe, as 


God. 
A Potential Bx iN [in metaphyſics] is a being that may be produ- 


ced by the power of ſome agent, | 

Berxc [conj. of be) fic or ſeeing that, Tec. 

BerT-oLLAH (or as Pitts pronounces it, the Beat-ol/ah) Arab. the 
houſe of God. The name given by the Mahometans to the temple of 
Meccha, at which the hagges, i. e. pilgrims, from all quarters of the 
Mahometan territories, make their rendezvous in four great caravans 
once a year. he beſt account of which we have in Relandi Relig. 
Mahommed. and Pitts's Faithfal Account: The latter was upon 
| ; nd as being an eze-witne/s both of the place and rites there per- 

„ was — enabled to reftify ſome conſiderable miſtakes in 
other European writers. Ser Abu and Bairaw. | | 

Ba ir so, a phraſe of anticipation, ſuppoſe it be ſo ; or of permiſ- 
fon, let it be ſo. | 

Bara, a province of Portugal, lying between Entre-minho-duro 
on the north, and Eſtremàdura on the ſouth. | 

Bal, a falſe god or idol ſo called in Babylon,” and] which Sir Iſaa 
Newton ſuppoſes to be the ſame with Pul, the firſt founder of the Aſ- 
ſyrian empire, and deifeed after his deceaſe : [See As$rr1an.] Whence 
Babylon itſelf, as being firſt built by him, was called by an ancient 
poet, —Trge Brno mINgua, the city of the Tyrian Belus. 

2, Belus eme BO 

A Belo ſoliti. Virg. 3 
But how far the a Sir Iſaac oſſers in favour of this conjecture 
(p. 265. 266, of his chronology) is coxcl/ufive, I muſt leave the rea- 
* to determine. 


B Lac, a ſmall city of La Marche in the Lyonois. Lat. 460 15 N. 


Long. 115 E. | : | 
To BLA gon [of be and /abour] to beat or bang ſoundly. A 
1 . 
o BeLa'ce ſa ſea term] to faſte . | 
To BtLa'ct, the ſame as to — bo language. 
Bera'cctp [of be and /ag] left behind. 5 
To BELa'm [probably of lamin. Du. and Ger. to make lame] to 
beat or bang ſoundly. A low word. 
BLAUE [bel amis, Fr.] a friend, an intimate. Spenſer uſes it, 
but it is now obſolete. | | 


Bz'Lanmour [bel amour, Fr.] a gallant, a paramour, a conſort. 


Spenſer uſes it, but 'tis now obſolete. 


BeLA'NDe, or BZLA'NDak, a kind of ſea-veſſel having fails and 


tackle like a hoy ; but broader and flatter, ſeldom abuve 24 tun, and 
uſed to carry merchants Fr. 
BeLa'TED [of be and late, Sax. ] late out at night, benighted. 
| Fairy elves belated peaſant ſee s 
| Or he ſees. Milion. | 3 
To Ber [of belepen, Sax. to betray ; or of be and /ay] 1. To 
2 to be in wait, to lay wait for. To block up or ſtop up 
4 — ly horſe all paſſages belay, TIES 
And ſpur the Cn hs to croſs their way. Drvd?n:; 
2. To place in ambuſh. 
Gainſt ſuch — needeth greater might, 


| Than thoſe ſmall forces ye were wont belag. Spenſer. 
To BELar @ rope I ſea term] to faſten any running rope ſo, that when 


It is haled it cannot run out again. : 
BeLca'sTRO, a city of Calabria in the kingdom of Naples. Lat. 
39 15' N. Long. 17 177. E. 2 55 go 
= BELCH, verb neut. [baiczvan, balcexxan, Sax. ] r. To break 
wind u 
diſtenſions of the bowels. Arbuthnot. 
With belcbing flames chimæra burn d. Dryden. 
To BELCH, verb act. To throw any thing out from the ſtomach ; to 
eject from a hollow place. This word — coarſeneſs, hatefulneſs, 


or ba 
They are all but ſtomachs, and we all but food, 
They cat us hungerly, and when they're full, 
They'll belch us. Shakeſpeare. 
The bitterneſs I be/ch from my heart. Shakeſpeare. 
The gates belching outrageous fiame. Milten. 

Brren [from the verb] 1. Ihe act of eruclation, or breaking 
wind from the ftumach. 2. To caſt wind forth with violence. 

BeLcn [among the vulgar} a cant word for malt liquor. A ſud- 
den reformation would fcllov;, porters would no longer be drunk with 
beich. Dennis. | | 

Br'Lcok, a town of Ireland ſituated on Loughninny in the county of 
Farmanagh and province of Ulſter. Lat. 549 ;'N. Long. 8 G W. 

BrLDau [of belle and dame, which in the old French ſignified p 
bably an old woman; as, Lelle age, Fr. old age. Fohrſon] 1. Gene- 
rally a term of contempt, marking the laſt degree of old age, with all 
its faults and miſeries. 

Iden fing of ſecret things that came to paſs, 
When ds nature in her cradle was. Milton, 
2. A hag, ugly, decrepit, orili behaved. 
Why, how now, Hecat, you look angerly 
Have I not rcaſon, Selam, as you are 


Saucy and over bold. Shakefeare. 


row 


pwards from the ſtomach. The ſymptoms are blelchings and 
2. To iſſue out by eructation. 


mn 


— 


B 


L 


The reſty fivee wagg d ne er ti. e mere, 955 
I v ep lor wor, the telly belle ſu ore. Dien. 
To Brrra dura [belcgeren, Du. belagtten Cer.] to bende. 4 
town, to lie before it, and block it up. : 


The trojan camp beleagaer'd by Turnus. Drain 
, — 2 * * by 0 ” „ * 
BereAGurety, belieged, afflicted, opprefied ; av, Cera uit. 


poverty or {ckne{-. 

BrIZAT BUN [Fromboicaguer] he that beſieges a place. 

ER LEM, a forticts on the north tide of the river Tagus, avout ti. rce 
miles weit of Liſbon. 

BtLEemnNi TE of C. Ad., Gr. a dirt] the arrow-head, thunder enn. 
or finger-ſtone; a kind of fone of a whitith and tomotit es a v5! 
colour, ſo named becaute ct its refembiance to the roint of av; - 


Bcrt.emxo'mes {of f. , a dart, and 1 , Gr. ſhape] a bene 
fixed in the baſis of the ſcull, the fame as {hides | 

Brr-Esrair, Fr. A genius refined by converinion, reflection, and 
reading of the moſt polite authors, 

BELzE'ro, the capital of a province of the ſame wane in Rufii, N. 
tuated on the ſouth-calt ore of the White Lake, Lat. 63) 30 N. 
Long. 36% E. 

BeLea'sr, a port town of Ircland, in the county ef Untrim and 
province of Ulſter. Lat. 54% 38 N. Long. Ce 15 W. | 

Berry [either of Ife, Fr. a uatch- tou cr. or b. ll. ©: and 
fero, Lat. to bcar. B. re wa: perhaps the trur wor), ti ths e 
knew not its original, corrupted it to C, bornufe Ueli wore tm 15. 
Johnſon] that part of a ſtecple in which the bells hang, 

BEL CAN U e Fr.] a ſoſt glance, a kind loo. 3 an 4 
word now wholly diſuſed. 5 | 
| Upon her eye. lid: many grace: fat, 

Working telg.arts and amorous rwcirents. for ſoy, 

Bx td, the inhabitants of Belgium, or the Low Count: i: 

BL, the nance of the ancient inhabitants of that part en i 
land now called Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire, fo named, becauute : 
came thither originally out of Galli Belgica, : 

BE LCIAR, or Be'Loic. pertaining to Beigium or the Low Cn 
tries. So Belgian mouni-. alli ns Campaien. 

Br'Leruu, the Low Countries, the ſerenteca united provinzes ©: 
the Netherlands. . 

BELt Oculus [;. e. Belus“ eye] a rind of precious flone that in forme 
bles an eye. 


* TobBeure [ot he and 4] 1. To counterfeit, ſcign or minic. 


With martial brals Helis the thunde:'s found. D.. 
2. To give the he to, to charge with mth. 
Sure there is none but fears a future fate; 
And when the moll obdurate H car they do not, 
Their trembling hearts ie their bouſtful ron gu. + 
3. To calumniate or raiſe faite reports of a man, = 
| Thou doſt /e him, | 
Ine never did encounter with Glendower. Sat v care. 
4. To repreſent any thing f.llcty. | | | 
And not beiy 4 his mighty Father's name. Dryo-», = 
BrTIIx'r [from believe, geleapꝝ. Sax. Llcabe, Du. gianube. II. Gor] 
1. Truſt, credit, given to any thing u hich we know not vi ouricive., 
on account of the authority by which it i> delivered, 
Thoſe comforts that hill never conſe, 
8 Future in hope, but preſent in brite. Wotton. | 
2. The chriſtian virtue of faith, or firm conkdence of the truths of re- 
ligion. No man can attain Lelicf by the baze contemplation of heaven 
and earth, for they give not the leaſi ipar!; of light concerning te my- 
ſeries of our faith. Hooker. 3. Religion, the body of tenets held by 
chriſtian believers. To general perſecution chrifian belicf was ſavject 
upon the firſt promulgation. Hooker. 4. Perſuaſion or opinion. 
8 Hope would fain ſubſcribe, and tempts bel/isf. Milton. 
5. The object of belief. Superſtitious prophecies are the Leite, of 
San. Bacon. 6. The creed, or the articles of futh. = 
BeLit'vase [of believe] that may be credited or beliered. 
To BeLie've, verb a2. [xelcapan or xelie; an, Sax. Geben or ge- 
Toven, O. and L. Ger. glauben, II. Gui. all of galauben. Goin. ] 1. Io 
credit a thing of which we have rot a perten:) knowledge, upon the 
authority of another, or ſome oticer motive. Jen thoutand things we 
lelie ve upon the authority or credit of thote who have ritzen them. 
Watts. 2. To confide in the veracity of one. The people may hear 
when I ſpeak with thee, and hi, ve thee for ever. Ex2das. 
 ToBrrixve, verb neut. 1. To have firm truſt or perſuaſion of a 
thing. They may believe that the Lord God appeared unto thee. Ce- 
nt. 2. To exerciſe the chriſtian virtue of faith. With the heart man 
believeth unto rightecuſueſs. Remars. 3. To hold as an object of 
faith; with iz». Believe ia the Lord. 2 Chron, 4. To truſt and fully 
confide: with ahn or on. Thein that believe on his name. 7ohbr 5. 1 
believe is ſometimes uſed as a way of ſlightly noting want of certiin- 
ty or exactneſs. They are, I believe, as high as moſt Becples ia En- 
gland. Addi/or. a 
Ihe would make me Brr1eve the moon is made of green cheeſe : tha: 


D J. en. 


is, he would perſuade me black is white, or any other incredible or 


impoſſible thing. 

ELIEVER | from Believe} 1. He that believes or credits. Churches 
had been believers of it. Hooker. 2. A profeſſor of the Chitin 
faith. Infidels did diſcern when believers did welh when others 1c. 
Hooker. 

BeLiz'vixcLy | from belicve] after a beliering manner. 

BLI KE, ads. [of be and lite; as, by litelibona] 1. Probably, per- 
haps, likely. An old w 2. Sometimes uſed in a ſent of irony ; 25, 
we are to ſuſ paſc. | 

BeL1've, adv. 
of vivacity, ſpeed, quickneſs. 
now obſolete. _ 

The direful dames to drive 
Their mournful chariot, f11'd with ruſty blood. - : 
And down to Pluto's houſe are come be/:w.. op * 

BELL-$SAVaGF, a ſign of a man — by a bell. Tho ſpectator 

telle us he was formerly very much puzzicd upon the concelt Of 17, till 


[belive, Sax. probably from bi and live, in the benz 
WT TI! {pecdily, quic . A word 


— b 3 
ha accidentally fell into the reading of an o Romance, trankared out 


ot the French, which gives an acc2unt of a very beautiful Woman. who 


* 


BEL 


wa: found 15 wildernef, and is called in the French l Zeus jar g, 
4d ie dect where trunſiuted by our conmTrman, the bel! la vage. 

z t ar, HA. very wicked, provigate, miſchievous.. [7ay/:r's 
Uebe Coo rdance. | The name of a devil in Milton. 

ber fo; iii Du. Lictie, Sv. bell, of bellan, Sax. ſuppoſed by 
Sleinner to che from elde, Lat. a bahn bellen, Ger to roar] 1. A 
muGca intent of rercu fon, or loud ſounding hollow veſſel made of 
cult metal. hi makes 4 noike by means of a clapper, or hammer. cr 


torne. other intrument K: 1g againſt I Any ching in the form ot | 
a bell, as te cups of flowers. 
In a cu ſnn's bell I lie. Chakeſpeare. 


> A ſmoll Low globe of metal perforated, and containing a ſolid 
winch e taken againſt the fides, gives a ſound, as che bells 
Ld on Vie fo hories that draw a waggon, and alto to hawks. 4. The 
Cr nf drove, that carries bells on his collar. The Italians 
Lat ct away the bell from all other nations by their books and 
work 4-4, F. To ſhake the bells. A phraſe in Shakeſpeare, 
ton gun the bells of a hawk. 
Neither the king. nor he that loves him beſt, 
Dares ftir a wing, if Warwick ae his belli. 

To 3-11 [from the 22] to grow in buds or flowers like a bell. 
Jenin the beginning of Auguſt bel. Mert. 1 8855 

I LL-Fa: HiONED [from Zell and faſhion] having the form of a 
bell z , beli-faſeioned flowers. 

bar the BELL, that is, to rule, govern, or lead, as the bell- 
wether does the whole flock. 

TIvom bears the BrLL ; that is, wiſdom bears a ſuperiority over 
every thing, or (like the bell-wethecr) is, or ought to be, our guide in 
al Tour actions and. : notions. | 

Ber Haber [ol bell and farver, becauſe of the reſemblance of this 
fover to a Lell, companula, Lat. with floriſts] a pleaſant flower, of 
which there are ſeveral ſorts, called alſo blue bells: 1. The talleſt 
pyramidal bell-flower, which is cultivated to adorn chimneys, halls, 
Sc. in ſummer. It produces ſometimes twelve branches, four or five 
feet high, with large beautiful flowers, almoſt the whole length of the 
finlks. 2. U he blue peach-leaved ell - ower. 3. 1 he white peach- 
Ieaved bell- flower, which are very hardy, and flower very ſtrong. 
4. Garden bell-Hower, with oblong flowers and leaves, commonl 
4e Cane bury bells, which are biennial. 5. Canary bell flower, with 
e:rach dates, and a tuberoſe root. This is one of the moſt beautiful 
plants of the grcen-houfe, yielding its flowers in December, January, 
ard February. 6. Blue bell-Houer with edible roots, commonly cal- 
Kd rampion ; it was formerly in greater eſteem in England than at 
preſent. 7. Venus looking-glaſs beil· lou er, Cc. The forts of Ve- 
rus looking-glals are annual. Afiller. 

E::1-F-0ter [of bell and fund] he that founds or caſts bells. 

Brru-1ectal, a metal made by a mixture of five parts of copper with 
one of tin, or pewter and braſs, for caſtiag bells. 

Ber u-Prar, 2 pear called alſo a gourd pear. 

Durrasstst {belle affijc, Fr.] a pleaſant ſituation. 

BrLLADO'xA [with botaniſts] deadly night-ſhade. Lat, 

BELLE, plur. belles [ bear, belle, Fr.) a young lady. 

What motive could compel 5 
A well-bred lord t aſſault a gentle Ele. Pope. 


BEr.LFs LETTRES, Fr. Polite literature, the knowledge of languages 


and ſcicnces. It has no ſingular. 

P LIInoNE [Pelle and bonne, Fr. of Lellus, beautiful, and bonus, Lat. 
good] a woman cscelling in beauty and goodneſs. A word no longer 
uied. Tis found in Spenier. Pan begot ſuch a bellibore. 

Bittico's: {beilic/us, of lellun, Lat. war] valiant in arms, warlike. 

ErLLi tunes Lecter, of leluum, war, and fero, to bring, Lat.] 
that lu inveth War. | 

To Brrrt Ger artt [belligeratum, of bellum, war, and gero, Lat. to 
wie] to Mare or Wage war. | 

Prices [bellrger, Lat.] making or waging war. 

Rais [a hunting term] ſpoken of a roe, when ſhe makes a 


cut nt rut: ig time. 


ird {Geliiputcns, of beilum, war, and polen, Lat. power- 


.] mighty or potent in war. | 
11118, Lat. [in botany] the white daiſy. | FG 
B nsr, an iland on the coaſt of Britany in France. Lat. 47% 
20" N. Long. 3 w. | | 
B+rLLISLE is alſo an iſland of America on the coaſt of New Britain. 
I: gives name to the ſtreights which ſeparate Newfoundland from New 
_ Prnain. Lat. 52% N. Long. 58? W. 8 
B:i.i1rupe [bellituds, Lat.] fairneſs, ſineneſs. 


Briio'xa [in the heathen mythology] the goddeſs of war, ſiſter 


and companion of Mars. | | 

BRuLTONA AHA, Lat. {of Bellona] ſacrifices to Bellona, which her 
prieits oFered to her in their own blood, cutting their ſhoulders, and 
— about with their drawn ſwords as being mad and tranſ⸗- 

ported. D TTL IS 
Briro'ss [beollifer, Lat.] warlike, Sc. : 

To Bt'LLow [bellan, Sax. bellen, Ger. ] 1. To make a noiſe as bulls, 
oxen and cows do; fome alſo ſay the hart bellows. 2. To make 
any violent outcrics. | | 

He beil;xv"d but as he'd burſt heaven, Shakeſpeare. 

. To clamour with vociteration. A word of contempt. He roars 
and Bellas fo loud that he frightens us. Tatler. 4. To make any 
frightful continued noiſe, as the roaring of the wind, or of the fea in a 
Norm. 


Brriows [bilix, blzpe belg, Sax. 7. c. blaſt-bag, blaes-baſck, 


Du. blafe-eatg, Ger. perhaps it is corrupted from bellies, the wind 
being contained in the hollow or belly. Jen. It has no ſingalar, 
for we generally ſay a pair of bellows] 1. A machine for blowing the 
f, and other uies. 2. Dryden, in the following paſſage, uſes it in 
he lingular : 

Thou neither like a Hella ſwell'ſt thy face, 

As if thou wert to blow the barning mats 

Of melting —__: Dir den. | 
Pr Lis, are prociaimers of joyful ſolemniries, and are commonly 

«#xcd to churches, where, belides their uie for the fervice of God, 
by calling people to it, they are by fome ſuppoſed to have a virtue to 


Gipe! rms and tempeſts, which ſome attrihute to their breaking the 


air b, Ter fc und; but others wu ave it t be inherent to their being 


BEL 


bleTed. Tney were firſt ordained to cali people together in the n 
603. | 

The ſound of bell: placed on a plain may be heard further than 
thoſe on hills, and thoſe in vallies farther than on plains ; the reaſon 
of which is not vifticul: to be affign'd, becauſe the higher the ſonotov· 
body is, the rarcr is the medium (i. e. the air} and conſequently i 
receives the lefs impulſe, and the vehicle is the leſs proper to convey ;: 
to a diilance. | 

The city of Nantin in China has been famous for its bells; one of 
which is twelve fert high, and computed to weigh 50,000 pounds 
And at Pekin, father ic Compe ſays, there are feven bells, each ot 
which weighs 122,009 pounds; but the ſounds of them are very poor, 
being trvck with a wooden clapper. 

Ihe fit ring of bels that was completed in England was at Croy. 
land Abbey; tor Turketu'e, abbot of that place, having cauſed a bel 


of prodigious largeneſs to be made, which he called Guthlac ; Egel 


ſucceeding him, did, atcut the year 975, add two large ones, called 
Bartholomew and Bertelin, and alſo two mean ones, called Turketule 
and Tolwin, and alſo two lite ones called Pega and Bega, being fe. 
ven, which being of proportiona ble fizes, made together a moſt de- 
lightful harmony, not to be equalled in the whole kingdom. 

Ber1vixe [bellninus, of leliun, Lat. a wild beat] of or pertaining 
to beaſts, beaſtly, brutal; as, thc animal and bei/arre life. Atterbur. 

Br'Livuu, Lat. war, the ſtate of war. f 

Erituu, Lat. [ina law ſenſe} an old cuſtomary way of trial by 
arms, a combat or duel. 

Brill v' va, the capital of the Belluneſe in the dominions of Venice, 
about 40 miles ne. of Padua. Lat. 46 20 N. Long. 12 40 E. 

Be'LLy Ibiliz, Sax. bafo, Du. bol, bela, Wel. ] 1. That part of the 
body from the brez{t to the thighs, that contains the guts, bladder, 
liver, &c. 2. In beaſts, it denotes in general that part of the bod 
next the ground. "The Lord ſaid unto the ſerpent, upon thy bell; ſhalt 
thou go. Geneſis. 3. Ihe womb. In a familiar and ludicrous ſenſe. 
I ſhall anſxer that better than you can, the getting up of the negroes 
belly. Shakeſteare. 4. That part of man that requires food, in = | 
tion to back that requires cloathing ; as, tis good for back — thy. 
5. Belly is alſo uſed of inanimate things, that ſwells out into a large 


capacity; as, the be/ly of à bottle, Jute, Sc. 6. Any place in which 2 


thing is incloſed. Out of the belly of hell cried I. Jonah. 

Type belly tas no cars. {From Venter non habet aures, Lat. The 
French ſy : entre afame n'a point d 3 This proverb inti- 
mates, that there is no arguing the matter with hunger, the mother of 
impatience 2nd anger : Ir is a prudent caution not to contend with 
hungry perſons, or contradict their quarrelſome tempers, by ill timed 
apologics or perſuaſions to patience : It is a lecture of civility and diſ 
cretion, not to diſturb a gentleman at his re There is one reaſon, 
hy the belly ſhould have no ears, ſince neither words, nor even muſic, 
will ſatisfy it. The Germans ſay : Guts worte machen einen nicht Carr. 

TUhen the Bri.Ly is full the bones would be at reſt : That is, after 
meals, or when we are ſatisfied with food, we are drowſy and heavy, 


or inclinable to ſleep. 


Your eyes are bigger than your BELLY. Spoken to thoſe who over- 
load their plates, or covet more of any thing than can eat. 

A bell:ful is a BeLLy full: Whether it be of dainties or plain 
whos food, and the latter is, beyond diſpute, moſt conducive to 
Brrrr-Ache [of belly and ache] the cholic. 3 8 

BeLLY-Bourd [in men or cattle] diſeaſed, ſo as to be coſtive and 
ſhrunk in the belly. | | 

BeLLY-Fretting [in horſes] is the fretting of that part with the fore- 
girt ; alſo a great pain in a horſe's belly cauſed by worms, &c. 

BiiLY-Ged, an epicure, a gluttonous or luxurious perſon, that 
makes a god of his belly. Apicus was a famous bellz-god. Hooker. 

BeLLy-Timber, food, victuals, meat and drink, materials to keep 
up or ſupport the belly. | RT 

| Where bellh-timber, above ground, | 
| Or under, wasn't to be found. Hudibras. 

Be'r.LYFuLL [of bee and full] as much food as ſatisfies the appe- 
tite or fills the belly. 

BeLLvy-Pinched [of bel and firch] ſtarved ; as, the Belh-pinch'd 
wolf. Shakeſpeare. \ P 
BELLY- Rell [of belly and roll] a levelling roll fo called, as it ſeems, 
from entering into the hollows. On each ſide of the ridge they harrow 
right up and down, and roll it with a be/ly-re//, that goes between the 
rid Mortimer. . | . | 5 

Aber v-Fricns, 177 ALY 3 
1 [of belly and ww2rm) a worm that breeds in the 
y. 
To BtLLy, or To PELLy ut, to ſtrut, to jut or out into a 


larger capacity. The bellzizg canvas ſtrutting with the gale. Dryden. 


To BELLY, to grow fat. 

Be LMax [of bell and man] 1. He who gives notice of any thing 
in towns by ringing his hand-bell. 2. Any thing that gives notice as 
a belman. It was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal x 

Which gives the ſterneſt good night. Shakeſpeare, 


Br'1mirTAL. Sec BeLL-Metal 


To Bz1o'cx [of be and lock} tofaſten as with a lock. > 
This hand, with vow'd contract; 
Was faſt be/cck'd in thine. 1 — | 
Biilom:xcy [Bacuarnuz, of £2», a dart, and warua, Gr. divi- 


yation] a kind of divining or foretelling future things by arrows. 
Belomancy, or divination by arrows, hath been in requeſt with — 
Alans, Germans, Ec. | dorm | 
To Beio'xG (belangen, Du. anbeſangen, Ger. to concern] 1. To 

appertain, to be the property of. All the ſenſes have zo. 2. To be 
the buſineſs or province of. ty 

There is no need of any fuch redreſs, . 

Or if there were, it not belongs to you. Shakeſpeare. | 
3. To be adherent, or appendent to. A deſart belonging to Bethſaida. 
St. Luke. 4. To have relationto. To whom belongeft thou? whence 
art thou? 1 Samzel. 5. To be the qualities or attributes of. The 
faculties be/orging to the ſupreme ſpirit. Chcyne. 6. To be referred to. 
He careth for dungs that clong ta the Lord. 1 Corinthians. 


BgLlo'x01DE3 


B EN 


| B:ioxorors [of Shred, of Be, 2 needle, and 1, form] 
a ſtyloid proceſs infixed into the baſis of the ſkull. Blanc. 
Beto'ven, part. [of be and lopian, Sax. to love, loved by or dear 
' to another. It is obſervable, that tho' the participle be of very fre- 
quent uſe, the verb is ſeldom or never admitted: as we fay, you are 
much beloved by me, but not I b:lowe you] loved, dear. | 
BeLo'w, adv. [of be and /5zv, of lacgh, __—_ In the lower 
ace. 2. earth, in tion to heaven. bleſs'd above, 
m iz'd below. Smith, on 7. Philips. 3. In the regions of the 


dead, in hell ; oppoſed 
Below, prep. [of be and iw, of latab, Du. low] 
; in place, not ſo high. 
He'll beat Rufidius' head h his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. Shakeſpeare. | | 
See BexeaTi. 2. Noting inferiority in rank or dignity. The noble 
Venetians think themſelves but one _ below kings. Addiſon. 
3. Inferiority as to excellence. His Idylliums of Theocritus, are as 
much below his Manilius, as the fields are below the ſtars. Felton. 
4. It denotes unworthy of, or uabefitting. Tis much below me on his 
throne to fit. Dryden. 
To Beio'wr [of be and heut] a word of contempt; to call 
names, to give opprobrious language. Sieur Gaulard, when he heard 
a gentleman report, that at a ſupper, they had not only good cheer, 
but alfo ſavoury epigrams, and tine anagrams, returning home, rated 
and belowted his cook, as an —— that never dreſſed him 
cither epigrams or anagrams. Camden. 
cone anne, 2 word for a bully, a ſwaggering fellow, * 
hectoring blade; alſo a cant word for a whoremaſter. You are a 
charitable —— my wite called out fire, and you called for 
ELT bets, belr, belre, Sax. belle. Du. belte, Su. baltrus, Lat.] 
1. A girdle to hang a ſword or other weapon in 2. A diſtemper in 
ſkeep. | | 
ä 1. adj. [of E. Arc, Gr. the beſt.] Beltiſtan ſcheme, 
7. e. that ſcheme or conſtitution of things, which the author of na- 
ture, when creating the world, is ſuppoſed to have choſen out of many 
that might preſent themſelves to his underſtanding, as being the 6 
upon the whole, and conſcequenily worthy of a preference. | 
BerTs ſin adronomy] two girdles or faſciz, obſerved round the 
body of the planet Jupiter. 


to heaven and earth ; as, the regions below. 
underneath, 
or . 


Brill run ET. a town of freland, in the county of Cavan and pro- 


vince of Ulſter, ſituated upon the river Earn, about eight miles north 
of Cavan. Lat. 54 7 N. Long. 7 z; W. 
Brirz, the capital of a palatina:e of the fame name in the pro- 
vince of Red Rukia, in Poland. Lat. 505, N. Long. 24% E. 
Bri.vipe're [7. . pleaſant to behold] 1. The name of a place 
in Rome belonging to the pope. 2. — on the top of a build- 
ing. 3. An artiſicial eminence in a garden. Lat. 
BELviptre [in botany] the herh broom- toad flav. Lat. 
Bervipert [in geography] the capital of a province of the ſame 
name, on the weſtern coaſt of the Morea. Lat. 37% N. Long. 
22 E. 0 | 
BeLwe'THER {of bel and averber] a ſheep or wether that leads the 
flock with a bell round his neck. | „ 
| BeLv'icum [of f., a dart, and axw, Gr. to draw] an inftru- 
ment to draw out the head of an arrow from a wound. 
To BeLy' belee an, Sax. belicgen, Du. belügen, Ger.] to ſpeak 
* falſely of. See To BL. | 
To Brma'pd [of be and mad] to make or turn a perſon mad. 
Unnatural and bemadding forrow | = 
I ̃ be king hath cauſe to plain. Shakeſpeare. 1 
To BAA [of be and mire, of moyer, Du.] to daub or befoul one 
The loving couple well bemir'd, 5 
The horſe and both the riders tir d. Sv. 
Bx “un Ex, a chain of mountains dividing India from Tartary. 
To Btuo'an ([of be and moar, of bæmcœan, Sax.] to make 
moan or to lament for ; as, to bemean his pain. 1 Ie, 
Bemo'antr [of bemoarn] he that bemoans. 


bedaggle with dirt. | 3 | 
| In a miry place, how ſhe was bemoiled. Shakeſpeare. 
To Bewo'xsrEr [of be and monſter] to make monſtrous. 
Thou chang'd and felf-converted thing, for ſhame 

Bemonſter not thy feature. Shakeſpeare. | . 
Ba uv'szD [of be and xw/-] overcome with mufing, dreaming; 
a word of contempt. | EE 
| Is there a parſon much b-mus'd in beer. Pope. 

Be'msTER, a market town of Dorſetſhire, 
north-weſt of Dorcheſter. | 

Bex, or BE, the fruit of a tree reſembling the tamariſk, about 
the ſize of a filberd ; which perfumers bruiſe to get an oil out of ; this 
oil, tho' not very ſwee: of itſelf, is apt to receive any kind of ſcent. 
Sec BEHEx. 

Bexava'skt, or B:xava'zky, a town of Arragon, in Spain, ſitu- 
ated in Lat. 425 N. Long. 100 E. 

A Bexcu {benc, or bænce, Sax. benck, Dan. bznck, Su. banck, 
Du. and Ger. bazc, Fr. bance, It. Sp. and Port.] 1. A feat to fit 
on; diltinguithed from a ſtool by its greater length. 2. A ſeat of 
juſtice, a Tar where judges fit. He | down juſtice from your 
awful bench. Shake/prare. 3. The perſons ſiting on a bench; as, 
the whole bench decreed it: the bench, by a figure of ſpecch, ſignifies 
the function of a judge: fo the bar and the pr/pit are uſed for their 
ſeveral functions. See Bar. | 

The King's Bexcn, a court of juſtice at Weſtminſter, and a priſon 
in Southwark that belongs to the {aid court. | 

To Bexcn [from the noun} 1. Lo furniſh with a bench. 
bench'd with turf, Dryden. 2. To ſcat on a bench. 

His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have berch'd, and rear'd to worltip. Shakeſpeare. 

Be'ncuer. [of ber, From bance, Sax.) a lawyer of the oldeſt 
ſanding in the inns ot court. Benchers are thoſe gentlemen who have 
been readers, and been admitted to plead within the bar, called inner 
barriſters; they arc tlie fears of the houir, who have the government 


'Twas 


. 


1 
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the "_ to the left. 


To BMO [of be and mil, of meailler, Fr. to wet] to bemire of 


ut twelve miles 


BEN 


— tacredf, and out of whom a treaiurer 2 nb 
en. 12 | 
Bexcoo'Ltx, a town and fort on the ſouthweſt corft of Sumatra 
ging to the Eaſt-India company, whence great quantiti-s of pep 
per are imported. Lat. 4? S. — 104% E. 155 
To Bexv, irr. v. pret. & part. bended and bent ſbendan, Sax. 
bander, Fr. according to Skinner, from paudb, to make crookes 7 
1. To bow or crook ; as, to dend a bow 2. To direct to © cortain 


* 
* 


They came down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition toward, Philtppt, Shar ere. 
+. ſtretch out, to put any thing in order tor aſe, a metaphor ons 
ing the bow. I bez up each corporai agent to this feat. te- 
Jpeare. 4. To incline. Io miſchic! moituls e their will. 
5. To ſubdue; as, famine will berd our tors. ©. 
to frown, to knit the brows. 7. lo Hrerch owe, 
To BEtxp, werb neut. 1. To be cooked; as, that flick Fond. 
2- To jut over. 
There is a cliff, whoſe nigh and eu 2 Neuel 
Looks ſearfully on the contin'd deep. I E a. 
3. To reſolve or determine; this is generiliy a3 7 2dicorive, or ovly 
uſed in a paſſive form ; ſometimes with 2z or 2757, an! cn, They, 
bent on miſchief, bear the waves before. Dryden. 4. to vil) os up, 
to be ſubmiſſive. "They that aitlicted thee, Null come g. 2 fore; 
thee. Haiah. Sec Błxr. | a 
It is beit to Bux op, while ir is a twice. 
Fr. Ce 2 putin prend en jeu . 
71 tt continue duns lu wicil' he. | 
(What the colt learns the horſe ſeldoni #orocts.) This provert +, de 
ſigned as a leſſon to parents 20 bring up wcir children as Soon 
ſays) in the way they are to go, while they are 1 oung, and ut. b 


/ . 8 
Lo bend the bruws 


— wn 
ſupine negleci, or a too e ſy carriage towards them, to uhr them 1 

contract evil habits, which it will b. very diſñcult to bicak them of, 
or to ĩnibihe principles, which won't be eaſily eſſaced in more advanced 
years. Sy 

To Br'xu the Mind, to apply to, to be earneſt in or ſtudiou, in ny 

oy. Men will not apply their wits to examine. Hooker. | 

Fo Be xp be Cable to tho u er, [fea phraſe} is to make it faſt or 
ſecure it to the ring of the anchor with ropes. | 

To Bexp ems Cables, [fea language] i :o tie them together, and 
ſo to make their own ends fu upor ten: lves, 8 

To BExp the Main Sail, | wich nriners] is to make it faſt to the 
yard in its proper place. | 

Be vo {from the verb] 1. Flerure 

That ſame eye, u hoc fer{ Cd awe the wor td, 
Did loſe its ſuttre. Shak- ſpear c 
2. The crooked timbers that form the ribs of a ſhip. E&imrer, 

Bx xo (in heraldry} is one of the tea honour. ble or linarics, which 
contains a third part of the eld when charged, ond o u when plain. 
When it is <xpreticd in blazoning {cr without any addition, it is alto. 
ſuppoſed to be the bend dexter: tho the word eri general ox 
preiſed to prevent miſtakes ; becauſe there is alio a , . fer, this. 
bend aexter is formed by two lines dran from tie upper part of the 
ſhield on the right hand, to tbe Jer part on the left dizvonaily or 
athwart. It is ſuppoſed to repreient 2 thoulder-belc Y: (cart, worn 
over the ſhoulder. See Plate IV. ris. 35. | 

B xn Sniffer [in heraldry] is like the former, only that it comes 
from the left fide of the fhicld to the 13h, as the dexter dow from 
Sec Plate IV. Fig. 35. 

In Bexp, [in blazonry] is a term uſcd when any thirg Lome in 
coat-armour 15 placed f or athw art, from the upper corner co 
the oppoſite lower, as the bend lies. | | 
Per Bexp [im blazonry] or Party Per Bend, ſignifes being parted 


from the upper corner to the oppoſite lower by a diagonal line, and 


er bend without any adddition ſignifies the fame, 0 

Bexp ve,, [in heraldry] is when tuo fir.it lines, drawn within 
the bend, run nearly parallel to the ourword edges of it. 

B'xxpaert [of bend, from benvan, Sax. ] that may be bonded, 

 BE'xprers [in heraldry] are the half of a bend in bre:dth, hut 
extending the whole length. "Theſe the French call cies. Sre 
Corins.: | | os 

Br'xDeR, a town of Beſſarabia, in European Turkey, fitn>ted on 
the river Neiſter. I. at. 46? 40“ N. Long. 29% E. = | | 

Be'xperick, a ſca- port town ſituated on the Perſian guiph 

Bexv1'LLo, a town of the Mantuan, in Italy, fituuicdt near the 
ſouth ſhore of the river Po. about twclve miles ſouth- c ot Mantua. 
Lat. 45 N. Long. 117 200 E. * . 

Beivs [of a ſhip] the outcrmoit timbers of the fide, to ſer the feet 
on in climbing up the file ; they are reckoned from the water, the 
firſt, ſecond, and third bend, and are of great ſervice in ſtrengthening 
the thip, and into them the beams, knees and Fochooks arc bolted. 

Bx Dy 2 blazonry] ſigniſies the field divided into tour, . or 
more parts diagonally, or, as it is ſaid «tove, in the herd and varying 
in metal and colour. It is the general practice in England to make 

an even number; but in other countries, thev do not regard whether 
the aumber be even or Odd. See Plate LV. Fig. 30. 

Br'xpwiru, an herb. 

BENEA “TTD Jof be and neap, Sax. ſcarce, ſcanty. Frueden. Du. 
benetten, O. and L. Ger. ] a ſhip is ſaid to be /erec;ed, when the wa- 
ter does not Row high enough to bring her off the ground, over 4 bur 
or out of a dock. N 

BENE“ ATU, prep-ſ. [beneop or be nypan, Sax.] 1. Under. henne, 
It is generally uſed as an oppoſite to above, ir reſpect to place o7 ta- 
ation. 2. It denotes inferiority of continon in any kind Ihen are 
far more ſpecies of creatures above us tan there arc d {57 
3. Under, as if overborne by ſome preiiure. Our country e #7 - 


_ weath the yoke, Shakeſpeare 


It is Brxrarn him, it is unbeſeeming, or unworthy of tin 

Bexeare, adv. 1. In a lower place; oppoted to bone 
ſtroyed his fruits from above, and his roots from 4 7 
2. Below, as oppoſcd to heaven. In heaven avore, or in te Care! 
beneath. Exead. 4 

Bx NED, [berediflus, Lat.] having mild and wholtome gige, 
not malignant; an old phy ſiza! 8 It is 16% a znall ching wou ig 


| ac+ 


can make rhubarb, and other medicines that are bene- 
purgers as thoſe that are not without ſome malignity. 


phyſic, if you 
dict, as ſtrong 
Bar on. 


BraEDt'crA LaﬀaTiVa, the name of a purging eleftuary. 
Bt xeD1r'crixt5s, an order of monks founded by St. Benedict, who 


fefs to ſollow his rule. Pere Richelet adds, that their habit is of a 
black colour; that they are divided into, ſeveral ons, of 
which the moſt knowing are thoſe of St. Maur and St. Vannes. 

Brerbrertox [benedizione, It. benedicion, Sp. of benediio. Lat.] 
1. Blefling, a decretory declaration of | ; as, the divine bene- 
diction. 
Hi: unkindneſs ſtript her from his benedifion. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The adrantage thereby conferred. The New Teſtament carrieth 
the greater lenediction. Bacon. LY Thanks, grateful acknowledg- 
ments for ia: ours received. 
Could he leſs expect | | 
han glory and benedi&ion, that is, thanks? Milton. 
4. The form of inſtituting an abbot. What conſecration is to a biſhop, 
the beretictiom is to an abbot, but in a different way; for a biſhop is 
not properly ſuch till conſecration ; but an abbot being elected and 
conlirmed, is pany ſuch before henediction. Ayliffe. 5. Bleſſing; 
eſpecially that given by parents to children. | | 
BexEra'cTION {benefauttum, ſup. of benefacic, from bene, well, 
and Jace, to do, Lat.] 1. The act of confering a benefit. 2. The 
beneſit conferred. This is the more uſual ſenſe. One part of the 
benefattions was an expreſſion of a generous and grateful mind. Atter- 
Bexera'cTor [birnfaiteur, F. benefattere, It. of benefacio, Lat.] 


a doer of good offices, he that confers beneſits; frequently applied to 


a contributor to public charities. | 
Bexera'cTREss [bienfaitrice, Fr. benefattrice, It.] a female bene- 


or. 
Be'xeFice [Fr. bereficio, It. and Sp. of beneficium, Lat.] advan- 


tage conferred on another; originally it was uſed to ſignify funds 


iven to ſoldiers, as a reward for their ſervices ; but in time it paſſed 


into the church, and ſignified funds given for the ſubſiſtence of the 


clergy ; a church living, whether a dignity or not. 6 
Be'xzriceD [of b-nefice] having a benefit or church preferment. 
The uſual rate between the beneficed man and the religious perſon was 

one moity of the benefice. Aviiffe. 8 
It. beneficincin, Sp. of beneficentia, 


BexE'ricexct [Fr. bereficenza, 


Lat. of line, well, and facio, to do, Lat.] the doing of good offices, 


a delight in doing good to others, active kindneſs. | 

Be: t'FIiCENCE is emblematically deſcribed by a damſel of an agree 
able pleaſant aſpect; young, becauſe the remembrance and acknow- 
ledgment of benefits ſhould never grow old ; beautiful, becauſe bene- 
ficence charms every one; naked, to ſhew that it ought to be without 
intereſt or oſtentation; holding in one hand a bag of gold, and vari- 
ety of jewels, as ready to diſtribute them, and in the other a chain of 
gold, to ſignify that beneficence ties and obliges. 
of humanity, when a man out of a pure inclination that ariſes either 
from a native generoſity of ſoul, or from pity and compaſſion to a per- 
ſon in diſtreſs, is at ſome pains or charge in beſtowing freely upon 
another, what may relieve his neceſſity or promote his advantage. 


The virtue that aniwers to beneficence in the giver, is gratitude in the 


receiver. 

Bexe'rictzT [Lencfcus, beneffcentior, Lat.] kind, doing good. It 
differs from 4 _—_ — the diſpoſition, beneficei ce being 
kindneſs or benignity exerted in action. Johnſon. 
| Thebus, to man beneficent, 
| Delighw in bu'\irg cities. a | 

Brorricks are parſonagcs, vicarages, or donatives ; parſonages 
are churches end 4.4 wi:h gicbe, manſe, tythes, and all other duties 
payable by the ; :riſhioners. Vicarages, are benefices which were 
created ſur the maintenance of ſuch clergymen as ferved in churches, 
u here ſo:re or all the tithes were impropriated : by degrees ſome vi- 
cars got a ſettled maintenance, diſtinct from the improp: iator, which 
conſiſted of a manſe and a glebe, and ſome portions of tythes uſually, 
and cheſe are what the law calls perpetual vicars, or vicars endowed : 

in ſome places vicars have only a penſion from the impropriator. Do- 
natives are ſuch, as, being exempt from the juriſdiction of the ordinary, 
are viſitable only by the king, or the ſecular patron, who puts his 
clerk in poſſeſſion of the benefice, by virtue of an inftrument under 
band and ſeal, without any inſtitution or induction, and without any 
examination by the ordinary. | 

Simple B:xEr1ces, are ſuch, where the perſons are only obliged to 
read prayers, Sc. 

Sacerd.tal Bi xxricks, are ſuch, where they are charged with the 
eure of ſouls, Sc. 

BENEF1'C1aL [beneficialis,of berrficium, a benefit, Lat.] 1. That yields 
benefit, advantageous, profitable, uſeful z with zo the perſon 
benefitted. 2. Helpful, medicinal. In the firſt acceſs of ſuch a diſ- 

_— deobitrucnt, without much acrimony, is beneficial. Ar- 
uthnot. : 

BEN ETIcIAL, an old word for a bencfice, which we find in 
Spenſer. | | 

— advantageouſly, profitably, helpfully. 
 BenericiaLxEss [of beneficial] uſefulneſs, proſitableneſs, helpful- 
neſs. Hale uſes it. OY n . 

BExEFI CIAaRY, aj. [beneficiarius, Lat.] holding ſomething in ſub · 
ordination to er, having a dependent and ary poſſeſſion, 
without ſovereign power, feudatory. The duke of Parma was temp- 
ted with no leſs promiſe than to be made a feudatory or bereficiary 
king of England, under the ſeniority in chief of the Pope. Bacon. 

ENEFICIARY, ſubf?. he that holds or is in poſſeſſion of a benefice. 

In a bencfice with cure of fouls, if annexed to another, the beneficiary 
is obliged to ſerve the parith church in perſon. Aylife. 
BrxETTCIO Primo Ecclefiaftico Halerdo, a writ directed from the 


Prior. 


king to the lord chancellor or lord keeper, to beſtow the benefice that $ 
fall firſt fall in the king's gift, being either above or under ſuch a a 
value, upon a particular perſon. | | 

Bexericium Cedendarum Actionis [ civil — 


farety hath, who is ſued for the whole debt, to 


is the right which one 
orcs the creditor to aſ- 


BerreFicexce [ſay the moraliſts] is the higheſt and utmoſt ſtrain 


BEN 


ſign over bis ation to the reſt of the ſureties, or elle he ſhalf 


ner. 
that one to pay the debt. Lat. | _ 

Bexericiun Diviſions [civil law] is a right by which the credit 
ſhall be forced by way of exception to ſue each furety for their ſhare 


and jon, eſpecially when the reſt of the ſureties are under t 
juriſdiftion of he ane judge, and are able to pay. Lat. en 

Bexericiunm Ordinis & Excuſſionis [civil lay] a right by which the 
ſurety can, by way of exception, force the creditor to ſue the princi- 
pal debtor before he ſhall recover againſt }im as the ſecurity ; except 
theſurety was given judicially in a cauſe depending. 

BE'xEFIT Kae Fr. beneficio, It. andsSp. of benefcium, Lat. ] 
1. Kindneſs, favour, or act of love conferred. Blefs the Lord, and for. 
get not all his berefies. Pſalms. 2. Advantage, profit, uſe. Hamlet wa, 
to be acted for his Lenefir. Tatler. 

BexzriT of the Clergy, a privilege that was formerly peculiar to 
clerks, but in after times made common alſo to lay-men, who were 
convicted of certain crimes, ſuch as this benefit is ted for, eſpe- 
cially manſlaughter. The mode of this privilege is thus: the ordi- 
nary, his commiſſioner, or deputy, gives the priſoner at the bar a 
Latin book in a black Gothic r, and puts him to read a verſe 
or two. And if the ordinary, or his deputy, who ſtands by, ſays, 
legit ut clericus, i. e. he reads like a clergymen or ſcholar, he is only 
burnt in the hand, and ſet free for the firſt time, otherwiſe he muit 
ſuffer death. 

Bexerrr, or Bereft-ticket, that which wins a prize. 

BExkrir at the play houſe, is when an actor or poet has the profit 
of a play, for one or more nights. NY: 

To B:xtr:iT, verb aft. [from the noun] 1. To do good to, to ad- 
vantage. He was fo far from benefiting trade, that he did it a great 
injury. Artuthact. 2. To profit, to gain advantage. To tell you 
what I benefitted _—_ ſhall gon” Milton. © 

Bexe'meT, [the ete pret. perhaps amed 
named, wi ur appointed, 42 n ] 

Much greater gifts for Guerdon thou ſhalt gain, 
Than kid or coſſet which I thee benempt. Spenſer. 
 BexevLa'ciry [benrplacitum, Lat.] well-pleaſing. | 

Bext'aT#, [law-term] a ſervice which anciently the tenant rendered 
to his lord with his plough and cart. 

| Be'xe5cnav, the name of two towns, the one in the kingdom of 


+ Bohemia, and the other in Sileſia. 


BENIN“ E, a town of Leon on _ ſituated on the river Iſta, 
about forty miles ſouth of the city of Leon. Lat. 42 10 N. Long. 


69 W. 
Bexeve'xTo, the capital of the farther principato in the kingdom 
kingdom 2 


of Naples, about thirty - four, miles north · eaſt of the 
ples. Lat. 41 15” N. Long. 15 30 E. 
4 BexA“T tel net] to enſnare or ſurround, as with nets or 
Benetted round with villains. Shakefheare. | 
 Bexe'voLexce, or BENE'VOLEKXTNESS [| bienveillance, Fr. beni vo- 
lenza, It. benevolincia, Sp. of benevolentia, Lat. of bene, well, and 
wolens, willing, Lat.] 1. Good-will, favour; that kind of love that 
diſpoſes one man to confer a kindneſs upon another. 2. The good 
* 
their 


done, the charity given. 3. A kind of tax which might origi 

have been a voluntary gratuity, or a preſent given by Wea to thei 

| — T his tax called a benevolence, was deviſed by Edward IV. 
Bexe'voLExT [Leni volente, It. lens volo, Sp. of benevolens, benews- 

lentis, Lat.) bearing good will, favourable, kind. : 
Bexe'volexT Planets [in aſtrology] ſuch as afford a favourable 

influence ; as Jupiter and Venus. | 
BExEvoLENT1a Regis habenda, the form in ancient fines and ſub- 

miſſions to purchaſe the king's pardon and favour, in order to be re- 


ſored to eſtate, title or office. | 
BExFIELD, a town of Alſace in Germany, about 15 miles ſouth of 

Straſburg, Lat. 48 25 N. 170 30 E. . 

Brxca'L [of Bengal, in the Eaſt-Indies] a fort of a thin ſlight” 


_ made * and hair for womens — b 
=XGAL, the moſt eaſterly province of the 's empire, lying at 
the bottom of a large bay, which takes its is ho Uh os. | 


It is one of the moſt fertile provinces in India, being ly over- 
flowed %y 0 22 by the Nile. . : 

BENGTCELA, a ingdom upon the weſtern coaſt of Africa, between 
22 it is alſo the name of the capital of that king- 


Br'xlauix, or Be'xzorx [berjoin, Fr. benzoinum, Lat. in phar- 
macy] a dry ſolid reſin, brought to us from the Eaſt- Indies in maſſes 
of various ſizes, compoſed of ſmall granules of a whitiſh or yellowiſh 


colour, with a purpliſh caſt on the ſurface : it is inflamable, and 
diffuſcs a fragrant ſmell while burning. The kin of Siam and 
the iſlands of Java and Sumatra afford it in great abundance ; America 


furniſhes us with no benjamin, but the tree which produces it in the 
eaſt is common there. When the benjamin trees are fix years old, the 
natives cut them in ſeveral places in an oblique direction, wounding 
them to the wood ; the benjamin flows from theſe wounds. Benja- 
min 15 a powerful rant: it is given with ſucceſs in aſthmas, in- 
farctions of the lungs, and inveterate coughs : the flowers are how- 
ever oftener given in theſe intentions than the reſin in ſubſtance. The 


flowers of benjamin are prepared b ing a quantity of benjamin 
in groſs powder into a fobliming vella, anf _ the veſſel, with 
its head not Juted, in a ſand heat; the flowers will preſently riſe into 
the head, which mutt be often taken off, - and the flowers bruſhed out 
upon white paper with a feather. Benjamin is alſo much in uſe with 
perfumers, and in making ſweet bags, &c. The tree was brought 
from Virginia into England. 

To Bex1'cur [of night] 1. To cover in darkneſs, to bring on 
night, to emba for want of light. Dark ſhades, that Genig#t it, 
vaniſh. Boyle. 2. To ſurprize, prevent, or overtake with the com- 
ing on of night. Being benighted, the fight of a candle directed me. 

idney. 


Bex1a's, the moſt conſiderable river in the iſland Borneo, which 


ariſing near the middle of that iſland, runs ſouthwards, and falls into 
the Great South Sea. <0 


Bruten 


B E R 
Remi'onTed [of be and night, of nibre, Sax.] overtaken by the 
night or darkneſs ; alſo darkened, blinded. See To Benicur. 
Sexton [ benin, Fr. Genigno, It. and Sp. of benignus, Lat. it is 
without the g, as if it were written bexing ; but 
ed in benignity] kind, 


the g is 
-natured, courteous, actually 
Sce BexEricexT. Creator bounteous and benign. ton. 
2. Wholſome, not mali : as, falts of a benign mild nature. 
Arbuthnot. 3. ys ; eſpecially applied to the influence of the 
3 as, # 2 
oy Diſeaſe, with phyſicians] is a favourable one, that has no 
lar or ſymptoms ; but only ſuch as are agrecable to the 
nature of it. 
Bexicx Medicines, are thoſe which are e and mild. | 
| Bexr'oxiTyY, or Bexi'cxxess {[berignite, Fr. brnigni/ad, Sp. of be- 
nignitas, Lat. ] 1. Sweetneſs of diſpoſition, goodnefs, kindneſs, courteſy. 
2. Wholcſome quality, friendlinc is to vital nature. The benignity of 
the ſerum ſendech out better matter for a callus. #7/eman. 
Be'xin, the capital of a country cf the fame name on the coaſt of 
uinea. Lat. 79. 30 N. Long. 5? E. | 
Be'nisON — Fr. of benir, Fr. to bleſs] benediction, bleſſing: 
as, the tra 's beniſon. Milton. x | 
Benner, an herb, the ſame with avers. Sce Aves. 
BexNe'TTING, the cooing or courting of pidgrons. 
Ba'nsukIu, a town of Germany, ſituated on the caſt fide of the 
ine, about ten miles eaſt of Worms. Lat. 49% 40 N. 
Long. 8? 30 E. | b | | 
BenT [| bend, l prone, inclined to, reſolved upon; 
| alſo bowed, crooked. See To BEND. 


„ Incurvation. | | 
Strike gently, and hold your rod at a bent. Walton. 

of curvity or flexure. There are divers enquiries concern- 
ing the required to the bending them, the force they have in 
the diſcharge according to the bents. Wilkins. 3. ivat 


BexT, ſubſf. [from to bend] the ſtate of being bent, or the ſlate 
of flexure 


ie mind. Locke. 6. Incli- 


Hooker. 8. Turn of the temper, ſuperinduced by art. 
wear their faces to the bent 9 
Of the king's look. Shakeſpeare. 


Locke. | 
Bewr, a gral called bentgraſs. | 
His ſpear a bent, ſtiff and ſtrong. 
And well near of two inches long. Draytor. 


Be'xTING time [of bent, the graſs] the time when pid feed 
on bents, before peaſe are ripe. Bare benting tunes al ani 
months may come. Dryden. | 


BexTHEr'm, the capital of a county of the ſame name, in the circle 


of Weſtphalia. Lat. 52 25' N. Long. 7 15* E. | 
BexnTivo'cLi1o, a town in the territory of Bologna, in Italy, about 
ten miles north of the city. Lat. 44 300 N. Long 12*E. 
To Bxx uv'u, or to Bexu'ms og, Sax.] 1. To render numb 
or torp'd, to take away the ſenſation or uſe of any part b 
cold, or other obſtruction; as, benumed limbs. 2. 
Creeping death bexum'd her ſenſes. Dryden. 
Benzo'in. See BENIAMIx. 55 
Bzoxn [beopn, Sax. 2 prince, or other chief man] it is a poetical 
— & gronnees beornred, chief in council, beornnod, a 


To Brrarur [of paint] to cover or do over with paint. A maid | 


bluſh depaint my cheek. Shakeſpeare. 
To Bzy1'xcu [of pinch] to mark with pinching. 
In their fides, arms, ſhoulders, all bepinch'd, 3 
Ran thick the weals, red with blood ready to ſtart out. 


| 5 Chapman. 
To Bey1'ss [of be and ifs, of _ Dan. piſſen, Du. and Ger. 


to wet with urine ; as, to bei,, him 
Bzri'sr, part. [of Schi] wetted with piſs. 3 | 
To — [of be and cnepan, Sax. to ſay, epip, Sax. will 
to give or leave a thing to one by laſt will or teſtament ; or by w 
of mouth only, as was the manner of wills in the earlier and more 
ſimple ages; with 70 before the perſon to whom the bequeſt is made. 
EQUE'ATHMENT, a legacy. 


—_— ſin law] a legacy, any thing left by will. Hale 
it. 


Bes A“, an inland province of India, on this ſide the Ganges, 
lying weſtward of Orixa. 1 
o BEA“ T TIE [of rattle] to rattle off, to make a noiſe at, in 
contempt. Theſe beraztle the common Shakeſpeare. 
Braun, a town of Bohemia. Lat. 50 2“ N. Long. 14* E 
\Bena'y, a town of Normandy, in France. Lat 49* 6' N. Long. 
1? 20 W. | 
To Bera'y. See To Bewnrar. — : 
Be'nBerrs [with botaniſts] the barberry-tree. Lar. 
En; ſometimes written Bax EAR Y [berberis, Lat.] a berry 
a ſharp taſte. 
Bexca'ria, or Berce'r1a [in old writings] a ſheep fold, ſheep 
pen, or any ſort of incloſure for keeping ſheep. | { 
__ [in Ruſſia] ten pood or 137 4 pounds avoir du fois 
weng 
Bere'axs, or BER 4Axs, the inhabitants of Beræa, a city of Mace- 
donia, now called Veria Cluver : and whoſe name is immortalized in 
the ſcripture hiſtory for an unbiaſſed turn of mind, or that love of 
truth. which, ſurmounting the prejudices of education, and every ſini- 
ſer view, diſpoſes men to a fair enquiry aſter truth, E 


„ Tendency, particular direction. The mind applies itſelf more 
Cry © bents and turns of the matter in all its reſearches. 


with a little 


pinching, 
To dupa. | 
Backx-or- zoo, a fortified town of Dutch Brabant, about 20 


aà a court vulgarly called 
ſies betwixt the Derbyſhire miners. 


BER 
mination of principles oppoſite to their own. Sce Acts xvii. 10, : 


Happy had it been for the Chriſtian world, if this truly 27745 (parit 
(as it is ſtiled by the facred hiſtorian) had been more encouraged tron 


| the apoſtolic age down to ours. 


To Brax av iir. wer. ret. bereaved, have bereft, part. bereſt. 
neapan, Sax. berooven, Du. berauben, O. and L. Ger. verauben, 
. Ger. brrofwa, Su.] 2. To deprive or rob one of a thing, generally 
with of before the thing taken away. You have bereft me of all word-. 
Shakefpeare. 2. Sometimes of is not uſed, but this ſeems elliptical. 
Bereave me not thy aid. An. 3. To take away from. 
All your intereſt in thoſe territorics | 
i s utterly here fr — all is loſt. <hakefrore. 
ERE"AVEMENT ereave] a deprivation, ſtate, act of, 
bercaved or {tripped of any — ; g ata 
Bexecy'nThia [fo called of berecznthn:, à moantain in Phrxgia, 
where ſhe was worſhipped] Cybele, or the mocher of the god- the 
appears in her greateſt magnificence, when the makes her progrets 
through the cities of Phrygia, riding in der chariot drann by ions, 
her head crowned with towers, and adorned «ith all the beauteous 
objects the earth produces, attended by an hundred celeſtial gods, 


or being 


being all of them her divine . whence tlic is called Mater De- 
de. 


orum, alſo Rhea and Ic; which 


Bere'er [irr. pret. and part. p.] bercaved, or bereft, See To 
Btktave. | 


BERENXCA'RIANS, a religious ſect of the XI century, adhering to 


the opinions of Berengarius, who aſſerted that the bread and & ine in 


the cuchariſt is not really and eſſentially, but only $guratively changed 
into the body and blond of Chriſt. | 8 
BzerERE'GHS, a market town in Dor ſetſhire about 10 miles north- 
caſt of Dorcheſter. | | 

| Bextso'wa, a town of Muſcovy in Samogitia, ſituated upon the 
nver Oby. 

Brad, Bore, Bus, or Byrc of 257, Gr. with the ancient 

Phrygians w:gy. according to Mr. Baxter] fignifics a caſtle of a city, 


or a mountain fortified with a caſtle, a city, any place of 
a ſeat. See Buncu, Buirow, an! Boroven. 


Brac, a dutchy of Weſtohalia, in Germany, lying on the eaſtern 


| ſhore of the river Rhine, which ſeparates it from Cologne. 


Berca'wo, a town in the territories of Venice, in Italy, about 
25 miles north-eaſt of Milan. Lat. 45 4o' N. Long. 10% EK. 

BraENTCIE's Hair [in aſtronomy] a conſtellation called coma bere- 
nices, in the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of forty ſtars. It is near 
the lion's tail. | | : 

BerGamo'r [bergamote, Fr. bergamette, It.] a fort of fragrant and 


_ cordial eſſence, called alſo effentta de cedro, extracted from a fruit pro- 


duced by ingrafting the lemon tree on the ſtock of a bergamot 

tree. This eſlence is got by cutting the external rind of the fruit into 
ſmall pieces, and ſqueezing them into a glaſs veſſel, in the fame 
manner as we ſqueeze orange peel to perfume a glaſs of wine, by 
this means an ætherial oil, very ſubtile, and of a charming ſmell, is 


unced bu y : bergamote, is only ſnuff made of tobacco, 
W ; 
BerG-wasTEr [benz, Sax. nd mafter, Eng. bergmeifter, H. Ger.) 
the bailiff or chief officer among the mincrs in Derbyſhire. 

Be'rxcas, a town of European Turkey, in Romania. Lat. 41 17 
N. Long. 28 E. | 

BEe'rGEN, the ſee of a biſhop, and the capital of a province of the 
fame name in Norway; it is a conſiderable port town on the Ger- 
man ocean. Lat. Go N. Long. 6% E. - ; 

Bercer, the capital of the iſle of Rugen, on the coaſt of Pome- 
rania. Lat. 54® 15' N. Long. 14 E. 


 BerGamo*re, or BURGAMOTE, a 


miles north of Antwerp. Lat. 5 1 30 N. Long. 4% E. 
BE'aGERac, a city of Guienne, in France, ſituated on the river 
Dordonne, about forty miles caſt of Bourdeaux. Lat. 44% 5;'N. 
Long. 20˙ E. | 
Bracuo“rE [of benz, 2 mountain, and more, a meeting, Sax.] 
e, held on a hill for deciding controver- 


BE'RGZABERN, a town of Lower Alſace, about five miles ſouth of 
Landau. Lat. 4925” N. Long. 8“ E. It is ſubject to France. 

To Berny'at [of be and re] to celebrate in rhyme or verſes, 

Poems I heeded, now berhbym'd fo long, | 3 
No more than thou, great George, a birth- day ſong. Pope. 

Br'r1a, or BER EA — Lat. rec.] a flat, wide plain or heath ; 
and from hence ſeveral large meadows or open grounds are till called 
beries or berificlds. Hence the terminations of many names, as Thorn- 
bury and bury. . 

Be'xxSHIRE, a county of Begins, lying on the ſouth fide of the 
river Thames, oppoſite to Oxfordſhire and Buckinghamſhire. It 
gives the title of earl to a branch of the Howard family. 

Be'r11x, the capital of the king of Pruſſia's domimions in Germany, 
ſituated on the river Spree, in the marquiſate of Brandenburg. Lat. 
529 30' N. Long. 14% E. 

BerLi1s, a fort of travelling carriage, chair, chariot, &c. ſuch as 
is uſed at Berlin in Pruſſia; much uſed of late, being higher and lei: 
apt to be overturned than a chariot. | 

Brau [berme, Fr. in fortification] is a ſmall ſpace of ground four 
or five feet wide, leſt without, between the foot of the rampar: and 


ſide of the moat, to receive the earth that rolls down from thence, and 


to hinder it from falling into the moat, the fame as foreland, pas de 
fouris, relais, and retraite ; ſometimes, for more ſecurity, it i» pallt- 


Bexmv'pa Hand, a cluſter of * iſlands in the Atlantic 
Ocean, lying almoſt in the ſhape of a ſhepherd's hook. Lat. 3230 
N. Long. 65* W. | 

Brax, a town of Bohemia, about 15 miles weſt of Prague. Lat, 
50 N. Long. 14 E. | : 

BEAN, is alſo a city and canton in Switzerland, the former being 
ſituated in lat. 479 N. Long. 79 20 E. The canton of Bern is by 


ment 


| B E 8 
Fr che moſt extenſive and powerful of all Switzerland : their govern- 
— is ariſtocratical. and Se religion proteſtant, according to the 


- calviniſtic or preſbyterian form. 

— — religious order of monks among 
maniſt-, ſounded by Robert, 2bbot of Moleme, and reformed by St. 
Bernard; they differ but very little from the Ciſtercians. 

Berxa'n's College [in Oxford] a college rebuilt by Sir Thomas 
White, citizen of London, aftzrwards named Sr. Fobn the Bap- 

8 the name of three towns — 3 one in the elec- 
tora:2 of Brandenburg, another in the biſhopric of Ratiſbon, and the 


third in the U Palatinate. 
ne > Gm of Anhalt, in the circle of Upper Saxony. 


Lat. 51? 50“ N. .12* 20 E. 3 
BfN GA, one the weſtern iſles of Scotland. Lying in lat. 
648 N. 


To Btro's [of be and _ to plunder, rob, or take any thing 
from another by ſtealth or vi z with of before the thing taken 


away. 
What evil ſtar on you hath frown'd, 
That of yourſelf you thus berobbed are? Spenſer. ; 
Be'xxy (bepm, of bepian, Sax. to bear, bacr, Su. beere, Ger. 


by botaniſts] is defined to be a ſmall round fruit, for the moſt part co- 


vered with a thin ſkin, containing one or more ſlones or rather ſeed?, 


in a ſoft pulp, as in the elder, ho!ly, &c. 

To Berry [from the noun] to bear berries. 

Benny, or Bua v, the fame as borough. See Bun v. As cunny- 
berry or burrow, from beonz, a ſtrong mount or hillock, of beonzan, 
to defend, bergen, Teut. to hide. Skinner. 3 

Berry [in geography] a territory in the Orlenois, having Touz 
rain on the weſt, and the Nivernois on the cait. 
BE'x&vYBEARING Cedar [ cedrus baccifera, Lat. : 
are ſquamoſe, ſomewhat like thoſe of the cypreſs. The katkins, or 
male flowers are produced at remote diſtances from the fruit, which is 
a berry incloſing three hard ſeeds : the ſpecies are; 1. Yellow berry- 
bearing cedar ; and 2. The Phœnician cedar. They are propagated 
by ſowing the berries, which are brought from the Streights, in light 
ſandy earth ; but they are at preſent very rare. The wood is of great 
uſe in the Levant, being large timber, and may be thought the Shit- 
tim wood mentioned in —— of which many of the ornaments in 
Solomon's temple were made. It is accounted excellent for carving ; 
and eſteemed equal almoſt to any fort of timber for its durableneſs. 
Alilicr. | 
Br'aavroixr, a cape, at the entrance of Torbay in Devon- 


ſhire. NES 

Braavix-Head, a threſhing floor. 

BE'aRYTHATCH, litter for horſes. LS 

Brus a, [old rec.] a limit, bound, or compaſs. 

BESA AE [old rec.] to ſhoot, Teut. perhaps at butts. 
Bas TRIx [prob. . d. verſatriæ] one who rocks young children 
in the cradle. 0% Rec. | h 
| BersSELE'TTA [old rec.] a hound or hunting dog. 5 

BerSE'LLO, or BRESE'L1.0, a town of the Modeneſe in Italy, ſitu- 
ated on the river Po, about fourteen miles north-eaſt of Parma. Lat. 
44 40 N. Long. 119 KE. a 

Bar, Sax. the ſame with bright, Eng. il/uftris & claras, Lat. 
fo Egbert, cternaily famous or bright; Sighert, famous conqueror ; 


and ſhe who by the Germans was termed Berthares, by the Greeks 
is obſerved by Lintprandus. Of the ſame ſort 


called Rm 
were theſe ; Phœdrũs, Epiphanius, Photius, Lampridius, Fulgentius, 
Jlefirms. G % n! 8 5 *M 7 
Bran [with 22 convenient ſea room to moor a ſhip, that 
it may ride ſafely at anchor. 

Bex rutxsge, or BERDINsEe [Scotch law] a privilege that a man 
Mall on be hanged for ſtealing a ſhcep or calf that he can carry away 
in a ſack. | | 

BexTixo'Ro, a town of Italy, in the Romagna. Lat 44% 8 N. 

Long. 109 17 E. 
R B:'rTON {bapron, Sax. ] a great farm, alſo a great barn for bar- 

F. | 1 

n Lat. farmers or tenants of bertons. | WY 

 Be'rTran [pyrethram, Lat. ruegen, Gr. of ve, fire] an herb, 

called alle bad —Bo ] | 
BERTAA“No, or St. BrxTRA“ ND, a city of Gaſcony in France, 
 Hruated on the river Garonne, about 

Lat. 43? 15” N. Long. 30% E. ; | 
| Ben 'Tyixs a Ship {ea language] the raiſing up of the ſides of it. 

Be'rwica r a village. 

Br'xvr, a fea port town and borough of Scotland, ſituated on the 
German ocean, about 22 miles ſouth-weſt of Aberdeen. Lat. 56 
49' N. Long. 2 5 W. | 

Be'xwick, a borough town on the borders of England and Scot- 


land, ſituated on the north - ſide of the river tweed. Lat. 559 4o' N. 


It ſends two members to parliament. 


9 19 40“ W. 


orth Berwick, a town of Scotland, ſituated at the entrance of 


the frith of Forth, about 17 miles eaſt of Edinburgh. Lat. 56 5 
N. Long. 2? 27 W. | | 
Berv'Liavs, a ſect in the 12th century, who affirmed that all hu- 
man ſouls were created in the beginning of the world. | 
BE“A Y [beril, Fr. berillo, It. berilo, Sp. beryllus, Lat. of n 
Gr.] a precious ſtone of a faint or bluiſh green colour, which the an- 
cients called by this name, tho' they generally call it aqua marina, or 
the egg or eagle marine. The bery/ of our lapidaries is only a fine 
ſort of cornelian, of a more deep briglit red, ſometimes with a caſt 
of yellow, and more tranſparent than the common cornelian. b 
avard. The beryl of the ancients was a fine ſoft ſea-green, very 
«« tranſparent, the agua marine of the moderns.” Criſp. 
Bes, or Bz'ss1s [with the Romans] che weight 64 eight ounces, 
being ; of the 4s, or pound; alſo a Roman long meaſure, the eiglith 
of an acre, divided into 12 parts. Lat. 


Bes iE [of be/ayerul, Fr. one's grand-father's 2 2 


writ for an heir, whoſe grand father dying poſſeſſed of lands or tene- 
ments in fee ſunple, 2 ſtranger abatzs and enters upon the premiſes, 
aud keeps out the ſaid hrir. 


the Ro- 


To encompaſs, to furround, as with a ſiege. 
by embarraſfement, without any means of extricating one's cif, 


a tree whoſe leaves 


and 


45 miles ſouth of Toulouſe. 


BES 


Bes xcox, the capirc] of Franche Comte, in France, ſitaated - 
Lat. 45* 20“ N. Long. 6+ E. 

Be'saxT, BT ANC E, or BesaxTi'xe [of Byzantium, 7. e. Cor 
ſtantinople, where coined, in the time of the ciriflian emperors] an 
ancient gold coin, of long time out ui uſe, and the value unknown. 
Hence the gold offered by the King of Great Britain at the altar, i; 
called beſant or biſant. - | 

Bzsca [in old Lat. rec.] a ſpade or ſtiovel, as ana beſea terre, i. e. 
a piece of land turned up with a ſpade. | 

o Bi-cne'ts LF be and ſcreen] wo cover with a ſcreen, to ſhel- 
ter or conceal with any thing. | 
Beſcreen'd in night. Slate care. | 

To Bt:tt'cn, verb act. [pecan or zepccan, Sax. olim beſeck, 
Skinner, brreffoccken, Du. ciſuchen, Ger. to entreat, ire. . 1 
beſought, I have beſought, part. beſought] 1. To pray, or humbly en- 
treat; ſometimes - before a perſun. I ſcech you, Sir, pardon me. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. To beg, to aſk ; before a thing. Eve fell humble, 
and beſought his peace. Milter. ; | 

To B+stt'21 [beziemen, Teut. and Du.] to become, to appear fic 
or decent. Cat by their brave leheming ornaments, Shakejpcare. 

Bese'tx, part. [from fe and fn, from Em, Du. This woid I have = 
only found in Spenter. Jg] adapted, becoming. 

Armed in antique robes. 
And fad habiliments, right well F t. Sgenſer. 

To B::i'r [bepirran. Sax. beſetten, Du. becctzen, H. Ger.] 1. 
2. To be flex much 


T hus Adam, fore hefe, reply d. 
Grief bejets her hard. R:xrec. 
3. To way-lay, to incloſe ; as, bejet wich thieves. 
ally upon, and harraſs with any ching. 
Both with greedy force 
At once upon him ran, and him beſee 
| With ſtrokes of mortal ſteel. Spenſer. 
Besr'THExTs, thoſe things that befal a perfon. 7 
To Be:ni'Te [of be and dij Tran, Sax. beſchrten, Du. O. and L. 
Ger. bcichcifien, H. Ger. ] to befoul with dung or ordure. . 
To Exsna E {probably of beſchreyer, Teut. to inchant. The ori- 
ginal of this word is ſomewhat obſcure; as it evidently implies to a 
ill. tome derive it from b*\thryen, Ger. to enchant. Topſel, in his book 
of animals, deduces it from the ſhrew n.ouie, an animal, fays he, fo 
po:fonous, that its bite is a ſevere curſe. A flirew likewiſe ſ:grifes 
a ſcoiding woman ; but its origin is not known. Jebnſen] 1. To 
with, accurſe, or uſc ii preca ions to. | N 
I beforew us both, : ; 
If I believe a faint upon his oath. Drs. 
2. To happen ill to; as, bewreww your heart, f. e. ill luck attend 


Milton. | 
4. To fall aQu- 


ou. 
8 Bes1'pe, or Brstogs, frepeſ. [of be and Tide, Sax. zyde. Da. 


ſyde, O. and L. Ger. ſeite, I . Ger.] 1. On the fide of, or ncar ts 


another. 2. Over and above any thing elſe, more than. Wiſe and learned 
men, beſide thoſe whoſe names are in the chriſtian records, took care 
to examine our Saviour's biſtory. Adi/on. 3. Not according to, 
though not Contrary. God doth act, præter & contra naturam, « fades 
againſt nature. Brambal!. 4. Out of, in a condition of wan- 
* his patience. Shakeſpeare 
nough to put him quite 4 is patience. teſpeare. 
Of wk we 6, 118 5 
1 , = they are ne'er * their way. 1 1 1 
5. Out of, before a reci pronoun ; as, himſelf, out 
his ſenſes, diſtracted. wy = 
BesDe, or Bes1Dts, adv. 1. Over and above, more than that. 
2. Not in this number or claſs, not included in this. The men faid, 
unto Lot, haſt thou any here befides ? Genefis. | | 
Brs bx x, a kind of baking-pear. 5 
To Br-1t'ct [of be and fiege, of affeger, Fr.] to inveſt or ſurround 
a city, Sc. with military forces, ammunition, &c. to endeavour to 
win it by that means, and force the defendants, by violence or famine, 
to give the aſſailants admiffion. | 
Eso [in aſtrology] a planet is by them ſaid ſo to be, when 
laced between the bodies of = two malevolent, ill- boding planets, 
aturn and Mars. | e | 
Best“ ER [from Lefiege] he who befieges. | 
To BtsLu'pptr [of * and J ubber] to dawb, to ſmear with any 
thing that flicks ; as, to uber our garments with blood. Sheke- 


Deare. 3 | 
To BesMEa't ov te and ſmear, of ꝓmepan, Sax. Leſchmeeren, 
Du. beſchmieren, H. Ger.] 1. To daub or ſmear over with any thing 


that ſticks on. Be/mear'd with blood. Milten. 2. To foul, to foil. 
My honour would not let ingratitude 5 
So much beſmear it. Shakeſpeare, 
To Brsur'kcn, to ſoil, to diſcolour. > 
No foil of cautel doth be/mirch, 
The virtue of his will. Shakeſpeare. 
Our gayneſs and our gilt are all be/mirch'd 
With rainy marching. Shake/pcare. | | 
To Pers uo K [of be and /moke, of pmacian, Sax. of ſmuxtken, or 
ſmoocken, Du.] 1. To make ſmoaky, or ſaoaked, to foul with ſmoke. 
2. Todry or harden in fmoke. 
To Bxsuuv'r [bermicran, Sax. beſmetten, Du. beſchmutten, O. and 
L. Ger. beſchmutzen, H. Ger.] to daub or ſmear over with ſmut, 


ſmoke, or ſoot. : | - 
Be'so21 (beym, , Sax.] 1. An inftrument to ſweep with. 
11 a beſom. Toll horep it wich the 


2. Whatever produces an effect 
beſom of deſtruction. Juiab. | 
To BxEso'xr [of be and fort] to ſuit, to become, to befit. Such 
as beſort your age. ＋ 1 | | 
Beso'xT [from the verb] attendance, train, proper company of 
retinue. 
I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, 
With ſuch accommodation and be/ort, 
As levels with her breeding. Shakeſpeare. 
To Be5o0'r [of be and por, Sax. beſetten, Du.] 1. To render ſot- 
tiſh or Rlupid, to take away the ſenſes, | = 
CG 


B E 8 
He is beſotted, and has loſt his reaſon. Sent. 
>. To make to doat, with ov. Beſetted on that face and eyes. Dryden. 
Besouv'GnT. See To Brseecn. 


BzsoucarT, [irr. perf. and part. paſſ. of b:ſeech] have beſought. 
Haſten " TEM beſought 


to 
While 2 be found in time beſoughrt. Milton. 
To Bzsra'xcLE [of be and /pargle] to decorate with ſpangles, 
to beſprinkle with any thing ſhining or 2 | 
Not'Perenice's locks firſt role fo bright, 
The heavens le pangling with diſhevel'd light. Pope. 
To Besra'rTER [of be and /patter, of yppaban, Sax. beſpnenlen, 


Du. beſpritten, O. and L. Ger. beſprutzen, H. Ger.] to ſoil, daſh, 
or dawb with dirt, to ſprinkle ; as, to Harter the ; figurative- 
ly, to defame or ſlander. 

Fair Britain in the monarch bleſt, 

Whom never fa&tion could beſparter., Swift. 


To Bzsra"wi {ot be and paul, of ſpaxen, Teut.] to dawb, or 
make filthy by ſpitting. | | 

To Brsrt'ax [of be and Heat, of 1 det be. I — 

e, have beſpoke, or have beſpoken. pa-. fa. beſpoke, beſpoken 
1.70 entreat, e for faking, <4 give order for it beforchand. 
The cap your worthip did bejprat. Shadi prare. 2. To wake way by 
a previous apology. My preface looks as if I were afraid of my rea- 
der, by ſo tedious a beſpeating of him. Dryden. 3. To forvode, or 
tell ſomething beforehand. Thy ſtarted fears br/prie —_— and 
formed ominous prognoſtics to ſcare the allics Swift. 4. To ſpeak 
to, to addreſs ; chiefly poetical. Her knight ſhe thus beſpate. Sen- 
fer. F. To betoken. or ſhew. The tot of St. Martin, when 
born ſo little of the figure of a man, that it beſpoke him ra her 
a monſter. Locke. | 

BesrraAx ER [from bie] he that beſpeaks a thing beforchand. 
They mean not with love to the be/peciicr o the work, but delight in 
the work itlelf. on. * 

To Besrs'cxie [of be and fpeckir, of ꝓ pecee, Sax. a ſpot] to 
mark, or ſet off with ſpeckles or ſpots. 

To Bzset'w [of be and ear, of ipoutven, Du. ſprycn, Ger.] to 
dawb with vomit or ſpew. | Red) 

To Bxsr1'ce [of be and ſpice] to ſcaſon with ſpice. 

Thou might't 5-/7:ice a cup, 

Iᷣ0 give mine enemy a laſting wink. Shak-feare. 

To Bxsri'r [of be and /pi7, of ppican, Sax. pet. I beſpot or be- 
ſpit, I have beſpit or beſpitten; part. p. beſpit or beſpitten] to dawb 
with ſpittle. ES 5 * 

Bes rox E [irr. part. and fart. paſſ. did beſpeak] have beſpoke, 
beſpoken. Sce To BEST EAk. | 


To Besro'r [of be and or, from ſpor, Teut. ignominy] to mark 


with ſpots. Mildew reſts on the wheat, b:/potting the ſtalks with a 
different colour from the natural. Mortimer. | 
To BesPrE.'d [of be and /pread] to ſpread or cover over. 
— His nuptial bed 
Wich curious necdles wrought, and painted flowers beſpread. 
| | Dryden. 
To Beser1'xxLE [of be and rink] of ſprenken, Teut. ſprengen, 


or ſyrtakelen, Dut. ſytengen, Ger. ] 1. To ſprinkle over, to ſcatter over. 


A purple fl | 
The bed beſprinkles, and b:dews the ground. Dryden. 
2. Figuratively, to do any thirg like (orinkling. 
many fabulofities. Breen. 
To Bes>v't. See To Brsrr'w. | | 
To Be:yu'TTER 
flirt ſpittle upon, to ſputter a thing over. 


BesSara'Bta, 2 province of Turkey in Europe, lying about the 


ſeveral mouths of the Danube. 
2 a ä otheru iſe called the mere. 

E5T, ſuperl. {from good, comp. ber, a, berepe, ſv 
rey by contraction, bey x, hes, Sax. bear, Du. and Ger. 
good, the choiceſt, the moſt excellent or valuable. 2. The beſt, 
the utmoſt power or endcavour, the moſt. the higheſt perfection. Let 
each man do his beff. Shakeſpeare. 3. To make the belt, to improve 
to the utmoſt ; as, to make the g of any thing. 

Brest is bett-cheap, L. Ger. (Belt is bet koop.) The French ſay : 
On jamais bon marche de mauvaiſe marchandiſe. (Bad goods are 


. 
1. Molt 


— cheap.) And good ones always bring to the buyer moſt eredit 


— ſervice. 8 | 
Bst, adv. [of well] in the higheſt degree of neſs or per- 
ſection. He ſh 4 i liketh him beft. 2 oj 
BesT is ſometimes uſed in compoſition ; as, bef/-be-trult-ſpies, in 
Pacon, bef-natured, c. | | 
Be'sTAIL [Fr. a law term] all kinds of beaſts or cattle. 
To BesTa'ix [of le and /fain] to mark with ſtains, to 
We will not line his thin beftarned cloke = 
With our pure honours. Shakeſpeare. 


beſpot. 


To BrsTz a'p, pre. beſted, or have beſted, part. beſted [of fra] 


1. To profit, to advantage. | 
K — deluding joys, 
How little you be/tead, 3 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys. Milton. 
2. To accommodate, to treat with proper neceſſaries. They ſhall paſs 
through it hardly beftead and hungry. Iſaiah. 

Bs TAL {beftiaits, of br/ira, Lat. a beatt] 

beaft, being in the claſs of * 
is wild diſorder d walk, his hag L 
Did all the 4%ial citizens 8 x ES 
2. Brutal. being below the dignity of reaſon and humanity, having 
the qualities of wild beaſts, carnal. Urge his beftial appetite in change 
of lull. Shakeſpeare, 3. Beaſtly, brutith. 

B:57:at Signs [with aſtrologers] are figns of the zodiac, called 
Aries, Leo, I aurus, Capricornus, and Sagittarius; becauſe they are 
on globes repreſented by four footed beaſts. 

P5174 LITY, Or BeaSTLINEsSS [of beftial, of beftialidad, Sp. br/- 
ellas, Lat.] braftly quality, filthineſs, degeneracy from humanity. 
What can be a greater abturdity, than to affirm beftiality to be the 
eſace of humanity. Pope and Arbuthnet. | 


or wits. 


2. To * ver. 


He imitating the 
father poet, whoſe life he had written, bath beſprink/ed his work with 


of be and /putter, from pute, Lat.] to ſpirt or 


80 5of W. 


1. Pertaining to a 


B E 1 — 

Be'srratLy (of il] in a brutal manner, io as to be bn 
humanity. 

Brsria' ii [among the Romans] thoſe men who com bated with 
wild beats. 

To Braricx [of be and fick, fret. I beſtuck or have beck, 
part. fals. beituck}] to flick over with points or {pots here aud there, 

Truth ſtall retire, | 
Befluck with ſland rous darts. Alilion. 

To Brsria [of le and ir, from rrxirran, Sax.] 1. To more 
one's ſelf about briſk!y, to labour freruouſly. It is whom uſed o- 
therwiſe than with the reciprocal pronoun; as, b-ftir your elt ,t 2. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it with another word, not the reciprocal proucun ; 
you have beftirred your walour. 

To BesTo'w [of be and prop, Sax. a place, Sarner, Arogęrn. Du. 
treuen, Ger. befteden, Du. Minfhew) 1. To lay up, to flow, or place. 
He took them from their hand, and bee, them in the houfe. 
2 Kings. 2. To employ, to apply. The ſca was not Martborovgh's 
clement, otherwiſe the w hole force of the wir would have been Je- 
ſtowed there. Szift. 3. To give, to confer upon; generally with pen. 
His nature was ſuch, as to beftorv praiſe zpon himſelt. before n could 
E it. S;4:ey. Clarendon uſcs it with the particle 2. Places he 
loved to ſuch perſons as he thought fit. 4. lo give as charity, Not 
a cup of cold water, be/owed for bis ſike, ſhot hel bu withuur reward. 
Hecker. 5. To give in marriage; ſometimes with 29%. I could be- 
ſie ao her 2 a fine gentleman. 7-z/er. 6. Jo gie as a prejent. 

ure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw, 
And fat of victims which their friends 5-4. PD. . 
7. To lay out upon; it has commonly fr beige the thing rurchated. 
Beſlow that tone jor oxen. Deutercnomy. 

BTS R [from tear, he that bellows, difpoſes, or conf-r; 
any thing upon another. Some beings are the berowwers of thrones, 
but ſubcrdinite to the Supreme. Srillinr cet. | : 

Bxsraau'en⁰ν, part. [ot this participle l have not found the vech: 
by analogy we may derive it from I, perhaps it is co rupHed 
from dijoraught. Tarnſo:] diſtnacd, mad, being out of one's tc. fs 
It is found in Sa are. | 

To BesTrE'w [of tar, of prnetian, Sax. fret. befirewed, have 
beſtrow n, part. fa,. beltzovwn] to firew over, to ſcatter about. 

Thick Hroabn, 
Ahject ar d loſt lay theſe, cov ring the food. M tor. 

Brerri'cia, a city of i renſylvania, remarkable for the gold -aine3 
near it. Lat. 48 N. Long. 22 K. | 

Brsratb, or Brsrxinpbix (%. gart. fret. of Hifi] have te- 
ſtrid, or beſtridden. : 

10 BesTrI'oe {of be and fri, from xnaden, Sax. J 1. To line 


a thing between one's legs. 


He doch bejiride the narrow world 
Like a coloſſus. Shak care. 


ore dances my rapt heart, 3 

Than when I firſt my wedded miſtreſ ſaw 

Beſirid my threſhold. Shake teure. | 

3. Often uſed of riding. To get rie upon a horſe. 4. Some- 
times uſed of a man ſtanding over ſomething he defends. 


He beftrid | 
An o'er preſs'd Roman, and i'the conſul's view 
Slew three oppoſers. Shak:ſpeare. 


To BE5Tu'p [of be and fad} to ſet offt with ſtuds or ſhining 
knobs. And ſo beftud with ttars. Milten. . 

To Br ir [pedvian, to wager, ped, Sax. a wager, from which the 
etymologiſts derive bet. I ſhould rather imagine it to come from be- 
ran, Sax. to mend, encreaſe, or better; as, a ber encreaſes the origi- 
nal wager. John/or. werten, Ger.) to lay wagers when gameliciz 


are at play, in favour of one ſide againf the other, to wager. 


Br, a wager, ſomething to be won on certain conditions. 

Ber, old preter. of to beat. The hammer wrought, and bee the 

more pliant. Bacon. 

BE'ra [Sa, B, 8, Gr.] the ſecond letter of the Gresk alphabet; 
alſo the herb beet. Laz. | ; 

To Brra“xE [from tale, of beracan, Sax bstagt, Dan. betacnis, 
or betaga, Su. perf. betook, have betaken, part. paſſ. betaken] 1. To 
take to, to ſeize, a ſenſe now obſolete; generally with 7. To his 
hands that writ he did betake. Steuer. 2. Vo have recourſe to; 
with the reciprocal pronoun and 7% Betakr rhee to nothing but det- 


pair. Shake/peare 3. To apply, with the reciprocal pronoun. And 


to ourſelves 7e action we beta. Drrden. 4. To remove, with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun and #9. She bet2o4 her ts the groves. Milton. 
BeTa'xcos, a City of Gallicia in Spain. Lat. 43? 15 N. Long. 


To Brrrz'u [of tem] to bring forth, to beſtow. So would I 
fain beteem to you his ſword, you to detend. Spenſer. 

To BteTH1'zx [from think, of berhencan, Sax. bedencken, Du. 
and Ger. beizzncke, Dan.] to recall to mind, to conſideration, or 
recollection, with the reciprocal pronoun and of, before the matter of 
thought. | 

— irr. perf. and part. of bethink; which fee. 

Br'rul Eur u, or BE'THLEHEMITE, the ſame with bedlam and bed - 
lamite; which ſee. | | 
BETHLEHEM, once a flouriſhing city of Paleſtine, but now only 2 

r village. It is ſtill much frequented, as being the place of On 
Saviour's birth. Lat. 31 30 N. Long. 36“ E. 

BETHLEHEM is alſo a town of Brabant, in the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, about two miles north of Louvain. Lat. 5 1 N. Long 45 

E. | 
Genera [of Bethlehem, of D Ta. Heb. the houſe 
of bread} certain fryars who wore the figure of a ftzr on ther breafts, 
in memory of the ſtar that appeared to the wiſemen, aud contucted 
them to Bethlehem. 

To BrTara'r [of be and rall] to enſlave, to conquer. 
She is that did my lord Seal. Shakrffeare. 

To Brryv'ur [of be and hg] to beat or lay won. In a la- 
dicrous ſenſe. I was never ſo bethumpt with Words. Ore. 

Br“rurxtr, a little fortificd town of Artis, n ch Preuch Ne- 

aK ? therlande, 


** 


S B E T 
s toi bang” v wT MY 4 If PEN miles mort: of Artz“ Lat. 59? 32 N. 
Long. ; E. . ; 
Vo Dre, prer. it betided or betid, fart. J. bend [of be and 


k * 
. — 
Ct: — 


ic $1.7 1. To betal, t hapren to, whether good or bad. 
2. Sometime: havin 7. | 

| Neither Kuen I what is betzd ts Cloten. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To cone to pals. 


ad ver turd betided, 


1 renge 
Bre iat the tox and ape. Shenſer. 
V\ -tul ages long ago betid. Shakeſpeare. - 


4. To become, having of. It he were dead, what weuld betide of 
Tace. Sat Aff 
. or Get is [of be and time, of ima, Sax.] 1. Early, 
„„ Stop the rage betime. Shakeſpeare. 2. Soon, before much 
me ed. Over carly ripeneſ' fadetn betimes. Bacon. 3. Early 
te dag, >, betimes in the morning 
. or BirTRE, an Indian plant, called water pepper. | 
, a City in the north of Curdiſtan, ſituated on a ſteep 
rock, at the ſouth end of the lake Van, on the frontiers of Perla 
and Turkey. Lat. 37? 30 N. Long. 45 E. | 
„% Erro'xkx {of be and teten] from tacnian, Sax. or betecken, 
"Fout.} 1. To ſhew by tekens or ſigns any thing betorehand. This 
/:1,\cns aftorm. 2. To repreſent, to mark; as, ceremonies fit to be- 
tte actions. 8 
Largo {irr. pret. of betake.) See To Ber ak. 
B='Toxy [ betatne, Fr. bettanica, It. betznica, Sp. Port. and Lat ] 
a medicinal herb. The ſpecies are; 1. Common, or wood betony. 
2. Betony with a white flower. 3. Greater Danith bctony. The 
£14 is greatly eſteemed as a vulnerary herb. ; : © 
To BeTo'ss [of be and 2%] to diſturb, or put into violent mo- 
ton; , my. bero/ed ſoul. Sha hear. 


To Bre [betrager, Dan. rrabir, Fr. tradire, Ital. troyſi:nar, | 


Ep. tray/cer, Port. trade, Lat.] 1. To be falſe, to deliver one up 
teachcroufly into an enemy's hands. 2. To diſcover or diſcloſe what 
has been entruſicd as a ſecret. 3. To diſcover ſomewhat that had 
better rot; as, 4% {tray ignorance. 4. Jo make liable, to fall into 
inconvenioncics z with #2, or inte, and the reciprocal pronoun; as, 


great confidence betrays one #2 great errors. 5. To diſcover. In a 


neutral tenſe. 
Not after length of years a flone Letrar, | 
Ine place where nch the very ruins lay. Dryden. 
Pirna'yr» of betray] he that betrays. 
tau {of te and rin] to ſet off, to decorate ; as, thy banks 
A* et ts. | 
I'> Brrx, rn {probably of ktttawen, Du. or be and troth, O. 
and I. Ger. beztithnen, II. Ger.] 1. To contract to any one, to give 
one party to another by a ſolemn matrimonial contract; with zx7s, or 
5. 2. io make ſure, or promiſe in — 3 as, he betrathed a 
wife, 3. To nominate to a biſhopric, in order to conſecration. * If 
any be conſecrated a bihop to that church, whereunto he was not 
belore Jetretled, he thall not receive the habit of conſecration, as 
net being caromcally promoted. Ayliſte. 
To B+rrxv'sr [of oe and truſt] to entruſt to any perſon in confi- 
dcnce of [idelicty; commonly having uu. before the thing, and 75 
belore the perſon; but it is ſometin:es underfiood ; as, berry? him 
ae that; and hett a thing to your memory. | 
BrtTte" [probably g. d. betty, probably a cant word without 
ety nology. Je] an inſtrument made uſe of by houſe-breakers to 
Þrc:k open doors ard v. indous. | 
Be'TTER, <7. ier. comp. of good ¶bexver, Sax. bedre, Dan. bt- 
ter, or baitic, Su. better, Du. beeter, O. and I.. Ger. beficr, H. Ger.] 
more good, excellent, adyantageous, convenient, than any elſe. Sce 
BEST. | | 855 
 £. r7z8 never begun than never ended. A thing begun and not 
z ompliſhed, expoſes a man not only to necdleſs expence, but to 
ridicule. | | 
Berra hold at the beim. than hold at the bottom. 5 
* 1 beter to be facing while we have ſomething, than to f all 
ovigatly and want alterwards. The Latins ſay : Sera of? in fundo 


— — hard 


1 rr Wide than Wealihr, or ; 3 
Dit tha Wealth. Though very few now a- days can be- 
tlove : every man's endeavour 15 after wealth, but few in compa- 
ziten leck after v iſdom. 


Inc re 5 another proverb, the reverſe of this: 


Br 7.6 be „onyx than wilt; u- d by thoſe who place happineſs in 


wealth. 

The gien day, the Brrrrr Bred. Bon jour, bon aut wre. Fr. What 
the aciyn G! this provert 15, ferms not very eaſy to conceive ; no 
more than how a good diy can juſtify an evil action. 


inne ene word in ume. than skterwards two. To know how 


to p42 our ud right is one of the grand arts of life, which we 
can t too much ſtudy the attainment of. | 8 
beTTER on? cre than quite blind. Princes luſcus inter cœrcos. Lat. 
(Zmarg the blind the one-ev'd is a prince. 
as tot, tac very Jealt ſhare is infinitely preferable to none at all. 


BrTTER, t. {from the a%.] one ſup e: ior to another, in a good 


qual itu, or other exccilence ; ſometimes applied to a ſuperior in rank 
or authority; as our hetters or ſuperiors. 

The Þ:Trtx, in the room of a ſubſtantive, or a ſubſtantive under- 
ſtood. 1. The advantage or —— over any perſon or thing, 


with /; as. we have had the berter e the Spaniards. 2. For the 


better, for the iu. provemeut of any thing. 

BETTER, ade. (the compaiative of «-el/} well in a greater degree. 
Then it was better with me than now. ca. 

Jo PEritx {brore, Dan. bactta, Su. beetern, O. and L. Ger. 
eder. H. Ger.] 1. Jo mend or render better, oppoſed to worſe; 
2. 10 better one's fortune. 2. To ſurpaſs or exceed. Nature aims 
ar that which cannot be bettered. Ile tr. 3. To advance, to pro- 
te. His honour would tufter, during a treaty, to better a party. 


Feen. 
"7 TERMENT, the act of making or being rendered better. A 


rad word, 


Of a thing ſo valuable 


B E W 


Br'rroa {of de-] he that bets or wagers. A flranger, though « 
fair better. no body would take him up. Adair. : 

Bitiy 1. Halt a Caſk of Florence wine. 2. Ihe ſame with Lerree , 
which fec. An inftrumem to break open doors. _ Record the notturn;, 
ſcalades of needy heroes, Ceicribing the powerful erty, or the artful 
picklock. Arbus nec. 

Brrurt x, prezof. ſhexyy nan, or berreonan, Sax. ] 1. In the mid. 
dle or midſt of tuo things, tin es and places. 2. From one to arg. 
ther ; n ting intercourte ; as, things go ſo berreen them. z. Do. 
noting partnerſhip between two perions. Caſtor and Pollux, with 
only one ſoul Zerruern them. Locke, 4. Bearing relation to two. It 
there be ary diſcord terwreen them and any, they are compounded. 
Baer. 5. Noting diſtinction of one from another. There's a wide 
difference {+731 672 ome men. Locke, 6. Hetaccen is properly uſed of 
tuo, and a of more. But perhaps this accuracy is not alu. 
preſerved. It likewiſe ferves to denote ſociety or union; alſo a pr. 
taking and a privacy. 

To be Brrwretx La and buzzard, that is, at an uncertainty ; alſo 
to be in a dangerous ſituation. 

Bz:rwi'xt {bcepyx, or bexgeox, Sax.] 1. Between, in the mic# 
of two. Betz. ixt tuo aged oaks. M:/rzn. 2. From one to another 
As marriage eit me and her. See BETWEEN. | 

BTC [with botaniſts] the birch-tree. Lat. 

BE'vecru, a town of Brabant in the Auſtrian Netherlands, about 
ſeven miles fouth of Louvain. Lat. 5c 45” N. Long. 4® 45. E. 

Be'veL [wih maſons, joyners, Sc.] a kind of ſquare, one leg 
v-herect is frequently; crooked, according tothe {weep or arch of a vault. 
I: is moveable on a point or centre, and ſo may be ſet to any angle. 

BrVEL [with archieets] an inſtrument for ac juſting angles. 
 Bever Angie, figrifes zry angle that is neither 99 nor 45 degrees. 

Bever {in heraldry] fignifies broken, or opening like a carpen- 
ter's rule; as, he bears argent a chief Lewile vert, by the name of 
beweriis. Sce plate IV. Fig. 37. 

To Brvei. [from the noun} to cut to a bevel angle. Rabbets on 
the ground{] me {e774 dowrwards, that rain may fall off. Morex. 

Be'verL any, the name of two iſlands, in the province of Zealand, 
in the United Netherlands, lying between the caftern and weſlern 
branche of the Sch.1d, | 

Brin {probaivy of ee, It. to drink] a ſmall collation betwixt 


dinner aud ſupren, %% the vitor or fight of an head-piece. See 


Beavis. 


Br“VI ga“ (. deraggis, It. {-<crage, Old Fr.] 1. Any drink in ge- 


n rel. Scarce den beweregrgtur the bees fr V des. Dryden. 2. Beverag, 


or water cy der, is made hy putting the mure into a fat, adding water as 
vou dere it Rronger or ſin ler. This ſhould ſtand forty-eight hours on 
it be ſore you preis it, when it is preſſed, tun it up. Mortimer. 3. Eut 
the more cum acc ptation of the word is, that of a mingled draught, 
to which ſente, I ſup poſe. the correct and ingenious author of the 
Table of Cibes reiers in thoſe lines: 
Error and ignorance 12 compoſe 
"The fatal &everage, which her fraud beſtows. Table of Ceber. 

To pay B:rvrrkAGE [a phraſe] to give a treat of wine, drink, Sc. 
upon wearing a new ſuit of clothes; alio garniſh money in a priſon. 

BeverCHEs [old records] cuſtomary — done at the bidding 
of the lord by his inferior tenants. 

BE VERLY, a borough town of Yorkſhire, about ſeven miles north 


of Hull. It gives title of marquiſs to the duke of Queenſbury, and 


iends two members to parliament. g 
Be'vy of Re Backs [with hunters] a herd of them. 
Bevy Gree/e, the far of a roe buck. 
Brvy of Patricges {with fowlers] three in a flock. | 
Pevy of 2uails [in fowling] a flock or brood of them. Hence, 
Bevy {in a metaphorical 2 is a knot or company of perſon: ; 
as, a bcwy of fair women, of goſſips, of knaves, &c. 
To Brwa'i [of be and rail, from pail, of panian, Sax. to la 


ment for] to bemoan, to lament. 


To B:wa'ne [of be and rare, or wwaory, zeparian, Sax. waren, 
Dan. bewara, Su. bewapten, H. Ger.] 1. To take care, or be upon 
one's guard from, with /; as, bezwore of that man. 2. It is only 
uſed in theſe forms; be may beavare, let him beware, he vill beware, 
but not, he did bexwarr, or be has been ware. 

Beware of had J wick, or known.) | 

Bewaae of the greſe when the fax preaches, 
Tenn der fuchs prediget ſo nimm die caenſc in acht, H. Ger. (When 
the wicked man preaches up righteouſneſs, it is a ſure ſign he has 
miſchief in hand.) | OE 

Bewa 1LAaBLE, that may or deſerves to be bewailed. . 

Be'wpLY, a borough- town of Worceſterſhire, about twelve miles 
north of worceſter. It ſends one member to parliament. 

To Btwt'ty [of be and creep] to weep over, to ſhed tears plenti- 
fully upon. Eyes Lever this cauſe again. Shakeſpeare. 9 0 5 

To Bewr'r [of be and ever] to moiſten, bedew, or wet. His 
napkin with tears bezwet. Shakeſpeare. . 

o Bew1'LDER [of be and wild, from pilder „Sax. a wilder- 
neſs] to put into confuſion, to puzzle, to confound for want of a plain 
path; as, bewilder'd in a wood. Sometimes with the reciprocal pro- 
noun ; as, we bexr:/der ourſelves in ſuch ſtudies. | 

To BWI“ Ten {of be and witch, from picce, Sax.] 1. To injure by 
witchcraft or enchantment. 2. To charm or pleaſe in an irreſiſtible 
manner. The charms of poetry our ſouls bewitch. Dryden. With 
ſuch bexvitching tenderneſs. Addiſon. 

Brwi'Tcurky [from berriteh] charm, faſcination, reſiſtleſs force or 
prevalence. There is a 6envitchery or faſcination in words, which 
makes _ operate with a force beyond what we can give an account 
of. Serth. 

Bew1i'TCaxexNT [from b-2witch] power of charm, faſcination. The 
bexwitchment of ſome popular man. Shakeſpeare. | 

Bew1'rs {with falconers] pieces of leather made broadiſh, to which 
the hawk's bells are ſaſtened, and buttoned on their legs. 

To Pewera'r [of beppegan, Sax.] 1. To diſcover, or reveal with 
perfidy, as a ſecret. 2. To ſhew or make viſible. This word is now 
little uſed. x 

BewRA'YER [from Lerwray] he that bewrays perfidiouſly. 
ecrajer of ſecicts. AAliſin. 


A be- 


Be r 


BIA 


Roy, or Bec, 2 governor of a maritime town or country in the 

Aki empire. "BY 
1 1 55 9 pr. [of bigecndan, Or Le cond, Sax. ] 1. Before, at a 
E222 not yet reached. | 

Fame's 2 fancy'd life in others breath, 
A thing Len vs. P.pe. 
2 Farther, more on ard than; 25, Ecy-2d the n ark on the land. 3. It 
endes ſuperiority as to excellence. IIis iatires are bezond Juvenal's. 
Hrn. 4. Fxce's, over any thing as to degree: as. berond all won 
der. $5. On the Oher £04 in which ſenſe it's is behither, 
or on this fide ; as, See, the fea. 6. Pait, cut of the reach of. 
Ford the re ch of mercy. Take peare. 7. It c= remotencſ from, 
or not being within the ſphere ot. Nor joy nor grieve tov much for 
things bezond our care. Dryder. _ : 

4% go Br'vorxd, to deceive, to circumvent. He thought he went 
Svend her. ey. I hat no man go beyond, nor defraud nis brother. 
17 beſaionians. | 
Dr rar. See Br'zanrs..-.. -- | 
B*>a'xTLrR ſin blazonrs ] ſignipes the ſecond branch of a horn 
t a hart or buck, that thouts out from the beam, or main horn, be- 
ing next above the antler. | 

Be'zaxTs, or Bz'sixTs (in heraldry] are round and flat pieces of 
Þ2llfon witkon imprefe, and repretent the c rte coin of Bizantium, 
now called Conſtantin-ple. I vie are introduced .n coat- armuur (as 
i: ſuppoſed by thote who were in the holy war ; but tince, they ſhew 
the rite of honeſt treafur rs, receivers of che cuſtoms, Oc. they are 
zlways of metal. and when blacon'd according to the cuſtom of 
foreign heralds) 03h to he c, fa to be wr or argent, thouꝑ n 
with us they are alwa;« ©: geld; bud tgicigaers have them of filver 
alſo. Sce Plate IV. Fig. 38. „„ Tone 
BrzaxTyY” [in heraldry] a croſs beranty, is a croſs made of be- 
zants. 15 . 
Br “ZEL. or BI ZI, the upper part of the collet of a ring, which 
enco:mpaſſes and ſaſtens the one in it. | 
Bi rax [among tie Turks and Poritans] a burſe or exchange. 
Br zoaR, a medica! ſtone brown: from both the Eaſt and Weft- 
Indies, accounted a forercign counter-potton, and an excellent chearer 
of the heart: it is f und in the ſtomach of an animal called pazan, of 
the goat kind. Ihe oriental becuar is very uncertain in its ſize, 
ſhape, ard colour, but it is always ftzooth and glaily on the ſarface, 

and when broker, is found to be ompoſed of a great number of 
cults, and often formed upon a he of Hick, or a feed for a nucle- 
vs or bafis. I's g cet Ii as tought people to counterfeit this be- 
20ar. I he occidental bezoar is formed in the Nonach of a quadruped 
ef the deer kind; it paste es all the virtues of the oriental, but in a 
more remiſs degree. I hete Dr. Stare, in a late treatiſe, endeavours 
do prove Þamous, | a 5 

Dries Brzoan, is that which comes from ſeveral parts of the 

Eat Indies, and of Pertia. | 2 
Occifental Bix, is what is brought from the Weſt Indies, Mex 
ico, and Peru, aud is found in the ſto aach of ſcveral animals peculiar 
to that country. . Ts | 3 
lande Brno, is 2 rare and valuable Bone feund in the ſtomach 
of a ſpecics of monkey, common both to the Eaſt Indies and Ame- 

zica. | 


Pine, and are properly no other than gall- ſtones, being of a yellow or 
browniſh colour. | | 
Geras Be7zoar, is found in the ſtomach of an animal of the goat 
kind, cal'ed chamo is or rupi-capra. Some weigh 18 ounces, but is 
not of much eileem in medicne. | 
Bezoax Animal. [with chemiſts] the livers and hearts of vipers 
ericd in the ſun and pulverized. | 
Brꝛoax Mlirerale [wit chemiſt ] a preparation of butter of anti- 
mony fixed by ſpirit of nitre, and pulverized. Then the matter is 
Powdered ard calcined in a crucible, after which it is edulcorated by 
vaſhing, and ſpirit of wit.c burut on it three or four times. | 
Bzzoa'spic, or Bezca'rric ſin medicine] cordial remcdies, 


compounded with bczoar. 


made by melting of three ounces of reguius of antimony, and two of 
bleck tin, which being reduced to a powder, ard fixed with corrofive 
ſublimate, and diſtilled off in a kind of butter; this butter is after- 
dards Giflolved in ſpirit of nitre, and the ſolution is diſtilled three 
tin. es, till the bezoar remain at the bottom. 

BranaeDicum Lunale, or B:r0ak of the ien [in chemiſtry] is 
fine ſuver, which is ditioived by pouring it in freſh and freſh on ſpirit 
of nitre, til the ebullition ceaie, after which the ſpirit is drawn off, 
à2 d the bezoar is powdered, waihed, and edulcorated with ſpirits of 
wine, till it grows inſipid. 

Ela auic vt Aartiate [in chemiſtry] a ſolution of crocus martis, 
mace by u reverberation in butter of antimony, and then ſpirit of nitre 
is youre on it, and the further procedure is the ſame with that of other 
Cz263rdic preparations. | 
| To Bz'zzts (Z. 4. to beaſtle] to tipple, to guzzle, to drink 
Ei. xXCULATED {#argulatus, Lat.] tuo cornered. 

Pra cutouts [eg, Lat.] having two corners. 

Bi'arch [linde Lat. of £ixexyÞe, of Bi, life, and <:% I, a ſu- 
desutendant] a caterer. he who provides viduals, a ſatticr. | 
Pra'kCHY [Varel in. Lat. proce, Gr.] the office of caterer, &c. 


to kinndom of Ber in, on the north by that of Medra, and on the caſt 
i {outh by the kingdom of Mujac. | 

Lare, a town of Bellarabia, upon the Neiſter ; it is alſo 
called Akerman. Lat. 46% 24 N. Long. 329 200 E. 

Dee, a cape on the north cat put ot the ifland of Macaſſar, in 
the Indian ocean. 

bias teat, Fr. ſe id to come from Liar, an old Gaulifh word ſig- 
vic inge 07 (hrwert, ] IA weight on one ſide of a playing 
bew turning the conſe of the boil tom a right line. 2. That 
„uc 1144's 4 m to any part cular courſe, or Ciretts his nicaſures. 


Vor cine Bio, a ſtone found in the gall- bladder of the porcu- 


or an: idotes againſt potion or infectious diſtempers; fo called as being 


Praoalkbicvu Foliale [in medicine] bezoar of Jupiter; a regulus 


made by kxiag cight ounces ot rect iſied butter r antimeny, and one of 


Bia"rar, a kingdom of Atrieh, in Nigritia, bounded on the weſt by 


BIC 
This is chat boaſted hi, of thy mind, 
By which one way to dulneſs tis inclin d. Dryden 
3. Propenfion or inclination. He ſcems to have little bras town! ls tue 
opinions of Wickliffe. Dryden. 4. A beat, and inclination of mind. 
5 Bias in the following paſſage ſeems to be uſed adverbially, contorma- 
bly to the French, metrre une choſe de biais, to give any thing a wr 
interpretation. '/ohr/jor. Athwart, acroſs, aſlant of. 
Every action trial did draw, | 
Bias and thwart, not anſwering the aim. Chalc/peare. 
To Bras [hiaiſer, Fr.] to ſet a bias upon, to incline or prepoileis a 
perſon to ſome ſide. 
BiArnAXATOI [of Biz, violence, and D721. death] perſons ta- 


ken away by a violent death. 


To Bis [of 66», Lat.] todriuk or fip often, to tipple ; 2s; he was 
conſtantly Cibling. Licke. | 

Biz [probably of 4:4», Lat. or of babadero, Sp.] a piece of linen for 
the breaſt of a child, to keep his cloaths clean. Why not wiite on a 
bib and hanging ſleeves, as well as on the bulla and proievra? fdittfer. 

Bisa'ciovs [bihacis, ger. of bibax, Lat.] much viven to drivking, 
BrcaciTy [libacitas, Lat.] the quality of greit ci hard drink - 
ing. | | | 

BinnEs [B:berzy, Fr. of Libs, Lat.] a tippler of liquors, he that 
drink; oſten. 0 | 

Brs:.nc'r, minced meat, of the breaſts of partridocs and fat rul- 
lets, See. | | | ; 

Bruzr5birc, a town of the Upper Hungary, 15 miles norch of 
Pretburgh. Lat. 48? 35” N. Long. 179 30 E. . 

Bink er Lil, Lat] a too carneit delice after drink, actaa! - 
pling. | - | 

Ererto:y Muſcle Ju ith anatomiſts] a muſcle that draws the cv. 
down towards the cup. 

Binzk [Pr. Lib, Sp. Port. and Lat. bibel, Du. and Ger. of . 


a, Gr. a book} the divine cotlection of the books of the Old and 


New Teftimeut, ſo called by way of eminence ; an etymology fuer 
to that of the Mahometan coran ; ſometimes called the a/-4:cat, 7. e. 


THE beck; and ſometimes al. cru, i. e THE bing te be read. Soc 


A1.-corax and BTRAARS. compar'd with Acts xvii. 11. 

The firſt ranfjation of the book of the Old Tetlwment was out © 
the Hebrew i to the Greek, b, the LXXII interpreters, and thence 
is called the Septungint, and from the deptungint it was traniiated into 
Latin, which is caltel the old L. uin verſton. . 

The Lawns have various modern verſions; but only two that are an- 
ciert, the firit 1» that which is called the Italick, and the ſecond that of 
St. Jerome, which is called the Vulgate, becauſe it was confirmed by 
the council of T rent for vulcarute, | | Ges 


The bible was tranilated into the Engliſh Sa con tongue about the 


year 949, and was fit tranſinted into Englich by William Tindgal, in 


on 


the 2ift year of the reign of IIenry VIII. and then printed. — 5 


It was again tranſlated in the reign of king James I. about the year 
1603 ; the dix iſionof the bible into chapters was made in the year 1252. 
_ BirLtio-rcoxo-crasr [of B. SX, a book, aww, an image, and 
r, a breaker] a deſtroyer of books with pictures in them. 

BinL10'GRAPHER {Pildiryzn$Þ, of inf, a book, and y:zCw, Gr. 
to write] a writer of books, a copiſt. 

Brst.io'yoLI57 [EU ne, of g. SN, and Mu, Gr. to ſell] a 


bookſoller. 


Ur 


n o n — 


often, having che quality of ſucking up moiſture as a ſpunge, the ſæa- 
end, Sc. Vhis is the molt uſual wie. | 9 5 

Strow d bibulens above, | ice the ſands. 74 fn. - 
 Bicza'xER, a city of Aſia, in the country of the Mogul, upon th 
Ganges, and capital of the province of Bacar. Lat. 23% 40 N. 
Long. 87? 200 E. 


Bica'rztian, a. ¶icatſularis, of binvs, two, and caf/ula, Lat. 


a caſe or capſul | a terin applied to plants, whoſe ſerd · veſſels are divided 
into two parts. | | | 
_ BicarsuLa'ki:, or PicapsULa'TUs [with botaniſts] a plant is ſaid 


to be ſo, whoſe fed veſſel is divided into two parts, as in verbaſcum, 


£2 


mullein, ſcrophularia, figwort, euphraſia, eye-bright, Oc. Lat. 


Bick, a ſort of painting colour, either green or blue. Take green 


bicr, and order it as you do your blue bice. Peacham. 
Biceys [in anatomy] a name given to ſeveral muſcles fo called 
from their having two heads. Lat. 
 Biczys Catiti [with anatomiſis] a muſcle of the elbow fo nam«4, 
becauſe it has two heads, the outmoſt or firſt ariting from che uppui 
part of the brink of the acctabulum ſcapulæ, and being both unto, 
make a large fleſhy belly, and are inſerted to the tubercle at the vp) er 
head of the radius. | : 
Bictys Ferris [in anatomy] a muſcle of the leg. x lich ot ins 
tyeo heads, of whick the upper and longeſt has its rite from a Eu oh 
the os iſchium, and the other from the linea aſpera of te de 1viwis, 
immediately bencath the end of the glutzus masimus; tel being 
united, go on to the outward appendix of the thigh Lone, anc wry lin- 
planted to the upper apophytis of the hbula. CONT 
Biceys 7:6iz | in anaton y] a muſcle of the leg, ſo coiled on ac- 
count of its having two heads, the one proceeding from the tubeioſity 
of ile iſchium, and the other from the middle of the linea sheta, both 
which unite and are inſerted by one tendon in the fupeiivs wing canal 
| par” 


«i 


B 1 G 


1 be uſe of it is to lip to bend the tibia, and turn 
„ut ard, hen a perion fits Gown. 


1:44, of biceps, Lat. wo-headed) 


4 28 
* " 4 
. P; * "=! O07 233i 5 


FIT QU5 . 
U ing er perten g th that wh ch has two heads; as, bicipitous 
1 rmaon in J. erna Err. . It i applied to ne of the 
e of the arm; 1 t c Hrct; ral muſcle of the arm. Bron. 
To bis [riropably: of bitre, C. Brit. a conteRR; or perhaps of 
Eton Du. tel vat ce, which 1 occaſion to Wiangling 
r to tairmiſh, without a ſet battle, to fight off 


and ur 5 
Ain a. ' U oy teil rm fuch a bt: kering, taat he got a halt:ng. didney. 
| vor. to tue backwards and forwards. | 

Force &iuficn roll'd. 

Wand gering flame, and ſparkles dire. Illex. 
Ne] he chat bickers or ſkirmiſhes. | 


Ui oprorently corrupted from beatiron] an iron ending in 
a 10 \ blackimith's anvil is ſometimes made with a pike, 6:c4ern, 
be. rn, at one end. Bexar. 

Neu, the bone of the tongue. called alto hyoides. 

Renn, or Bico' vous [bieornrs, Lat.] that hath two horns, 


Cried; the letter V, or licernas element of Pythagoras. rere. 
ich's (lic er, of bis and corporates, Lat.] having two bo- 
dies. | 5 | 
BicorPORAT Sizes [in aſtrelogy] ſuch ſigns of the zogiac that have 
doub'e bodies, | | 3 
To Um err. gerb, perf. I bid, bad, bade. I have bid or bidden; 
tart. eff bid, bidden, beodan, Sax. gebicden, Du. bicten or gebieten, 
Ger, hadau, Goth. ] 1. To dencunce ; 28, 
me., 3. To pray; as, to bid prayer; to bid farcu el or adieu. 4. 
lou iſſi; as, to bid good ſpeed, to lid good morrow. 5. To declare 
er Pronounce; as, to bid welcome. 6. To deſire, to atk, to invite; 
a5, to % him to dinner. 7. To orcer or command before things or 
perſons; as, he %, her alight, | 
| He Jude his willows learn the moving ſong. Pope. 
To Btv 1-:cy for ary Gazds, &c. {of biddan, Sax.) to offer mo- 
Mev. : 
To Bin - Razr, to make a reque??. 
BI, or Lab [er. fret. bead, Sax.] hath bid. 
Bib, or ol Terr. fart. pafſ, budne, Dan.] 1. Being bid, or 
„den, invited. 2. Commanced ; as, a bidien bluſh. Pope. 
Prot {a wettern word for help all. Martin] an invitation of 
ed to dlink at the houſe of a pour wan, and there to contribute 
chart. | 

Vo Brive, verb ag. [bican, Sax.] to endure or ſuffer. Shake- 
fovare aud Dryden Bath ute it. 

lo but, web nent. 1 Lo dwell, to inhabit. All them that 474 
in heaven. Th. 2. To remain in any place. Safe in a ditch he 
Bs. Ser. 3. To continue in aby ſtate or condition. They 
aliv, if they 6:4» not Hill in unbelief, ſhall be grafted. Romans. 4. It 
has probably all the fignifications of abide: but it being grown obſo- 
fete, the examples of its various meanings are not eaſily found. 

Bivt'x ral. (Line. of bidens, Lat.] having two teeth. The ill 
management of forl:s i; not to be helped, when they are only bi dental. 
S* rf, 
or xnrals {among the Romans] prieſts inſtituted for the perfor- 

mance of certain ceremonies on occaſion of a thunderbolt's falling on 
any place. They were fo called of bidenta! (7. e. a ſheep of two years 


Fr: 


bid having teeth on cach ſide) which they offered in ſacrifice. 


Bronex. Se To Bin. | 

Rbf {from 6:4] he that bids a price. Dreſſes hung there ex- 
poied to the purchaſe of the beſt bidder. Adaiſor, 

Bi'pp1xG, . {of kid] order or command. 

BippixcG «f the Bead:, à charge or v arning anciently given by pariſh 
prieſts :o their pariſitioners, at ſome particular prayers, fur the ſoul of 
tome deceaſed friend, | 
_— Brivixe, [from r] refidence, dwelling. 

Art Antwerp has my conitant H been. Norte. 

Br'er, a town of the canton of Bern in Switzerland, ntuared at the 
mouth of lake, to which it gives name, about 15 miles north-eaſt of 
the cr'v of Bern. Lat. 47® 157 N. Long. 7 E. | | 

ur bent. a town of Polachia, in Poland, about 62 miles ſouth of 
Greano.  [Lat. 53% N. © Long. 24 E. ; P | 

Biifxx1at [bienni;, of binus, two, and arnut, Lat. a year] that is 
of two vears continuance, two veurs old. Some are lorg-lived, others 
only annual cor Ezeanial, Ray. oy, | | 

Erie, or Bres [bare or beer, Sax. barr, Su. bete, Teut. Lere, Fr. 
from t, as feretrum (rom fero, Lat. Teller] a wooden frame 
to carry a dead body uon to burial. | 

Bi:'sTINGs beging, Sax. ] the firſt mill: taken from a cow after 
calving, which 15 thick, and of a yellow tirge. See BET TI As. 
BreA'nious {b:faiinr, Lat.] two-fold, or that may be taken two 
avs. | | 

BI FID [I Vdus, Lat. among botaniſts] is applied to whatever is 
divided in tuo; ſplit in two, opening with a cleſt. | 

Br'FeROUs [Sers Lar. of bis, twice, and fero, to bear] bearing 
double; alſo bearing fruit twice a year. | 

BrewaTup [E, Lat.] cut or cleſt in two parts, cloven in 
ewo. fs, 

Lripus, Ni'rina, or Bricipurt [with botaniſts] a leaf, Sc. of a 
plant is fo called. when it is cut or divided into two parts. Lat. 

Br'roLp [of bins, Lat. tuo, and e, Eng.] twofold. Bu 
authority. Se frart. | | | 

Bizo't iv {with botaniſt, ] the herb two-blade. Lat. 


Piro'RvEtD [6//ormis, Lat. of bins, duo, and firma, a ſhape] hav- 


two forms or ſhapes. 
BIT oK Os [4iforis, of bis, twice, and fores, Lat. a door] having 
double doors. No | 
BiruU'RCaTED [Fifercur, of Einzms, two, and furca, Lat. a fork] 
h:ving two forks or prongs. A picce. Liu α,μj˖ s or branching into 
tao. V erdtvard. 5 | 
Bryunca'TioN, diviſion into two parts. 
&f th root into two parts. Prozin | 
B: [brce, Sax. a belly, burck. Du. This word is of uncertain or 
on known etymology ; Junius derives it from 227215, Skinner from 


A {:furration or diviſion 


to b:4 battle, or to 6:4 
dcfiince. 2. To proclaim or make known publickly ; as, to bi the 


ſeven- pence hal 


BIJ 
bur, which in Dauiſh ſigrifies the belly. 7c/n/ex] . Great or 1:-5- 
in bulk ; oppoſed to fmall. 2. Teeming, great with young; having 
the particle 2:17; as, big <with young. 3. Some times of, but rarely 
His gentle lady 41g / this gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 4. Full of fome- 
thing, deſirous. _— or about to vent ſomething ; having «274. 
e day, 
Big ait the fate of Cato and of Rome. Alliiſin. 
5. Suola, ready to burſt: uſed often of the effects of any paſſion. 
"Thy heart is lig. get thee apart and weep. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Haughty, ſwelling, furly in mien cr talk; as, he looks big, or he 
a man of big looks, and he ſpeaks &:g, or is a man of big words. 7. 
High in ſpirit, lofty, brave. | 
Have not [ 
An arm as lig as thine? a heart as Jig? Shakeſpeare. 

Br'ca [of lis, twice, and jzgam, Lat. a yoke, in old records] a cart 
with two wheels. | 

Bi'gamsT [bigamas, low Lat. Eigeme, Fr.] one that has two wives. 
By the papal canons, a clergyman that has a wife cannot have an ec- 
clefiaſtical benetce, much lels can a bigamift. Azliffe. 

Brcauy [tigamie, Fr. bigamia, It. Sp. and low Lat. of bis, Lat. 
twice, and yz, Gr. marriage] 1. The crime of having two huſ- 
bands or two wives at the ſame time; as, loath'd bigamy. Shakeſpeare. 
2. In the canon law; the marriage of a ſecond wite, or of a widow, 
or a woman already debavched, which, in the church of Rome, ſome- 
hat incapacitared a man from eccleſtaſtical benefits. 

Bicau {in common law] an impeciment that hinders a man from 
being a clerk, on account that he has been twice married. | 

Bica'axape, Fr. A kind of great orange. 

Bid, an ancient Roman coin, ſtamped with the figure of a cha- 
riot drawn by two lorſes abreaſt, in value equal to the Denarius, or 

frenny Engliſh money. way 

Bic Bellied [of hig aud bell] being with child or with young; as, 
a big-leilies woman. - 

Bigexovs [of /igens and 6igenus, Lat.] born of 
different nations; alio of parents of differcut kinds. 

Bicak, a pap or tea. O. ö 1 

Bic, thc name of a kingdom and city in the iſland Niphon, in 

apan. 
J — [c-mp. of Je] greater in bulk. 

Bradrer ir. of rg} greateſt in bulk. 3 

Bi'ccrx CC. Fr.] à fort of linen coif to tie round the forchead, 
— a cap for a young child. His brow with homely biggin bound. 
Lakeſpeare.” 

— apt. a maket town in Pedfordſhire, ſituated on the ri- 
ver Ivci, about eight miles from Bedford, and 45 from London. 

BicuT, or Bitt [a fea word] any turn or part of a cable or rope 
that lies compailing or rolled up. | | | 

Te hold by the Bicar [a fea phraſe] is to hold by that part of the 
rope that is coiled or rolled up. | 2 No 

Biciir, or BoucaTt (of an horſe] is the inward bend of the cham- 
bre!, and alio the bend of the fore-knee. 

- BrcLy {of biz] in a haughty bluſtering manner. Bigh to look. 


Drder. | 
gnitude of bull. 


parents of two 


Bi'cxess {of big] 1. Largeneſs, greatneſs, ma 
2. Size, 3 greater or imaller. Rays make vibrations of ſeveral 
bigraſſis, which excite ſenſations of ſeveral colours. Newton. 

B1'1n0a, the capital of the province of Biſcay, in Spain, ſituated 
near the mouth of the river Ibaicabal, which falling into the ſea a lit- 
tle below it, forms a good harbour. Lat. 439 30 N. Long. 3*W. 

Bitiou'lGERID, one of the diviſions of Africa, having on 
the north, and Zaara, or the deſert, on the ſouth. 

BrLevesT, a town of Weſtphalia, in Germany, about ſeven miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Ravenſburgh, ſubjett to the king of Lat. 52*N. 
Long. 8? 5 E. 1 * | * 

Bi cor [ b:igot, Fr. in religion or philoſophy. | 
this word is — ; but Ein ſuppoſed gr — — to 
take its riſe from ſome occaſional phraſe. gabe! a perſon devoted to 
a party, prejudiced or attached in — ſome opinions, a blind zea- 
lot; as, he's a b:2ot to — 2 | 

Br'coTtD, or B1co'TTED [of biget] become a bigot, zealouſly and 
obſtinately adhering to a party or principle in religion, or any thing 
elſe; with 70. 8 — 8 

BIHOTR x. 1. Prejudice, unreaſonable warmth or blind zeal, in favour 
of any opinions; with 70; as, _ tenets. 2. The practice, the 
tenet of a bigot; as, we in thoſe bigetries. Pope. The ſeveral 
ſhapes in which this unreaſonable prejudication appears, are as follows: 
1. A bigot cannot bear to hear his own tenets — principles opp;Jed by 
another, and it is ſtill worſe, if, 2dly, He will not examine for Raue - 
But worſt of all, when, 3dly, He conceives uncharitably of thoſe that 
Ciffer trom him, bears F on. an ill will, and is diſpoſed to do them ill 


- ofices. This laſt turn cf mind is the perfe#ior of bigotry, and where 


it has got power, and the ſecular arm on its ſide, ſoon breaks out into 
open perſccution. See BizL1oTaPHisT and Ber &ans. 


Bi'cortr5M, a ſtiff adherence to a party or opinion, though without 


reaſon, or even againſt it. 


Bi'eswol x [ot big and yen] ready to burſt, ſwoln very much. 
Might my Jig heart, 
Vent all its griefs, and give a looſe to ſorrow. Addiſon. 

Bi'c-upptrED [of big and addercd] having big udders, or dugs 
ſwoln with milk; as, big ndder'd ewes. Pope. 

A BiTE, a trick or cheat upon a perſon ; alſo the perſon who tricks 
or cheats. , 

BrTes, or Bi'Ters, a race of men who are perpetually employed in 
laughing at thoſe miſtakes, which are of their own production, ſuch as 
are the making April fools every day in the year. SpeFator. 

Bijov“rEAIE, a word imported from the French language, and 
which ſignifies trinkets and jewels of all kinds. The original word is 
bijou, vhich Pere Richelet explains by gems, precious ſtones, bracelets, 
and all the like ornaments. 

Brju'cous [6bijugus, of bis, twice, and jugum, Lat. a yoke] yoked 
or coupled together. 

Bizu'cvs, Bijzv'ca, or Bijv'avn [with botaniſt,] a plant is fo 
called, when two leaves are joined to the fame ſtalk at the fame place, 
over againſt one angther, as in mint, lychnis, Q.. 3 

“x- 


are made] a ſword or rapier. To be 
the circumference of a peck, hilt to 


_ partly 


BIL 


Bira'xchs Deferexd; {in law] a writ direttiag the corporation to 
carty weights to a particular haven, to weigh the wool that a perſon 
has licence to export. Lot. 

Biiaxpta. See BrlaxDRe, which is the true orthography. A 
ſmall veſiel, of about cighty tons burden, for the carriage of goods. 
It is a kind of hoy, with maſts and fails like it. 'They are chiefly 


uſed in Holland, as being fit for the canals there. 


Like bilanders to creep | | | 
Along the coaſt, and land in view to keep. Dryden. 

Bil Axtus Dads [with anatomiſts] a channel with which the ductus 
eyſticus makes the ductus communis choledochus, which paſſes ob- 
liquely to the lower end of the gut duodenum, or of the je · 
junum: it is called alſo ductus hepaticus. It is > contirentle appen- 

of the liver. 
emer (from bilig, Sax. a 
the fruit of a ſmall creepin 
but of a purple colour, 


Pinch the maids as blue as biberries. Shakeſpeare. 
Bil no [corrupted from Bilboa, where the beſt tempered weapons 
int, heel to head. Shakeſpeare. 
Br'.Bots [a ſea word] a ſort of puniſhment at ſea, by laying the 
offender in irons, or putting him in a fort of ſtocks, uſes 
it in Hamlet. | | 1 

BIE {bilis, Lat.] the gall or choler; an humour of the body, 
ſlae, of a yellow colour, which is from the blood of 
animals in the liver, and is received into two veſſels, viz. the gall- 
bladder, and the biliarius, and thence diſc by the common 
Gut i he Sag, Its uſe is to ſheathe or blunt the acids of the 


chyle, Lecauſe they, being entan wich its ſulphurs, thicken it ſo, 
that it cannot be ſufficiently diluted by the pancreatic juice to enter the 
lacteals. In its p „ ſoon the labour d chyle 
| Receives the confluent rills of bitter bi/e ; 
Which by _ liver —— — 
And ftriving through the gall-pipe, here unload 
Their — ſtreams. Blackmore. 
BIE [ bile, Sax. bitter, perhaps from bilis, Lat.] an inflammatory 
tumor. Sce Bot Ls 


% 


This is generally ſpelt boil, but I think leſs properly 
Bilek, or bi'LLace [with mariners] the 
the compaſs or breadth of its bottom, 
LGE-Pump, the ſame as 1 . | 5 
Bil og-Vater [a fea term] water which, by reaſon of the 
bread:h of the ſhip's bilge, cannot come to the well in the hold of the 
ſhip. | 
ro Bitar, or Bure [with mariners] a ſhip is ſaid to bilge or 
be bi, ed, when ſhe has ſtruck off ſome of her timber againſt a rock, 
By> an-fo 2 leak and gets in water. 
A ian [li, 
u 


BI Li ert, a cant word, borrowed from Bili in London, 
a place where there is always a crowd of fiſh-women and other low 


people, remarkable for frequent brawls and notorious foul language. 


Full of bile or choler, 


of hair to his heroe, as that of Hector was brown— 


by running in debt and not paying 


| ſickleor the bill. Temple. | 
BI L [bi/ler, Fr. Siglietto, It.] a note or 7 any kind. The 
| ire 


| ſome fault the perſon complained of has committed 


D 


eigner, 


| Shameful Bilingſgate her robes adorn. 
BiL1'xcv1s ſin law] is uſed of a jury that is i 
1 of which part are Engliſh, and part thoſe of his own coun- 


1 [bilinguis, of binus, two, and lingua, Lat. a tongue] 


that can ſpeak two z alſo double deceitful. 
Bi'L1s ATRA, Lat. yſicians] black choler, or melancholy. 
Br'Liovs [bilieux, %, It. and Sp. of biliofus, of bilis, Lat.] 
which 


Pope. 


r. bitto 
choleric. The 
the bilious temperament or conſtitution, are large veins, 


with a 
and quick pulſe, a duſky complexion, leanneſs, hardneſs, \and pee 
of black and criſpy hair; and yet Homes has given the ze/lcwifs kind 


Earn; de xopun; z ,- Tliad, Book I. line 197. 
BiLious Fever, that kind of fever where the bile is ſuppoled chiefly 


in fault; which Dr. Mead conjectures to hold true of intermittents in 


. Monita & Precepta Med. p. 325 
To BiLk [probably of bilk, Teut. derived by Mr. Lye from the 
Gothic bilaican] to diſappoint or deceive, to gull, to bubble, to cheat 


To Birk à Coachman, to ſharp and cheat him of his hire. 


Bu [bille, zpibille, Sax. a two-edged ax] a fort of edged tool, or 
| Hatchet with a hooked _ for — 


, Ec. 
called 
prey. Servants uſe the 


of trees, -12 
if ſhort, called a hand- bill; if long, an hedging-bill. It is 
from its reſemblance to the bill of a bird 


bill invites them all . Shakeſpeare. Of 
ſorts, as | 
BiLL [in law] a proceſs or declaration, in writing, that expreſſes 
the grievance or injury the plaintiff has ſuffered by the defendant, or 
ned againſt ſome ſtatute 
or law of the realm. It is moſtly offered to the lord chancellor. It 
contains the fact complained of, the damages thereby ſuſtained, and 
| > — <1 pony againſt the defendant for redreſs ; as, to find a bill 
againſt one. 

— of Credit, that which a merchant gives a perſon whom he can 
truſt, whereby he is impowered to receive money from his correſpon- 
dents abroad. Tho' bills of credit be different from bills of exchange, 
yet they enjoy the ſame privileges ; for the money paid in conſequence 
of taem is recoverable by law. | 

I IL of Debt ſin commerce} is the ſame as a bond or writing obli- 
tory ; only being drawn in Engliſh, it is called a bill; but when in 
| 9a a bond; or a cill is a ſingle bond without any condition an- 
need; whereas a bond has a penalty and condition. | 
Bur, an account of money. Ordinary expence ought to be limited 
by a man's eſtate, that the ft may de leſs than the eſtimation 


abroad. 
See Divo cr. 


Biil of Biwverce. 
BILL of Entry {in commerce} is a bill containing an account of 


there are various 


Bode entered at the cuom-houte, both inward and outward. 


BiLb e“ Lange, 4 hort note, ordering the payment of a certain 


like a good be, in 


voyage, cuſtom-free. 


] belonging to the bile or gall ; as, the bifrary 


on a fo- 


gives of 


e 2} + il 


fum of money in one place to any perſon appointed by the remitter, or 
— — rr 
ace. 


BiLL of Lading, a deed or inſtrument fi by the maſter of a ſhip, 
acknowledging the receipt of the — goods, and obligin him | 

If eo deliver the ſame in good condition, at the place to which they 
are conſigned. Of theſe bills are three, one given to the merchant, 
one to the faftor, and the other is kept by the maſter of the ſhip. 


| BiiL of Parcels [with tradeſmen] a particular account of the quan- 
> forts and prices of goods bought, given by the eller ts the 
e. — 


Birk, a phyſician's preſcription ; as, the doQor's bill. 
BiII, an advertiſement poſted for any purpoſe, particularly public 
— 142 what play and entertainments are to be ated; as, a play - 

all. | | 
BiLL of Mortality, an account of the numbers that have died in 
any particular diilrict: as, the weekly 6i/ls of inortality in London and 
T— and ten miles round. 
BI of Fare, an account of ſuch provi as are in ſoail = 
E r proviſions as are in ſcaivn, or an 
BiLL of Reviver. Sec Revi'ves. 
BiLL of Review. See REVIEW. 


BILL [in parliament] a paper containing propoſition; offered to the 
houſes to be paſſed, = then preſented to the king to pals into an att 


or law. In parliament biili are prepared and preſented to the tu o 
houſes. Bacon. | 
Bir, an act of parliament. That way no bills can preclude, 
nor no | Atterbury. | 
BIT of Sale, is when a perſon having occaſion for a ſuni of money, 
delivers goods as a ſecurity to the lender, to whom he gives this t:l!, 
impowering him to ſell the goods, in caſe the ſum of money borrowed 
is not repaid with intereſt at the time appointed. 
BI of Store, a fort of licence granted at the cuſtum-houic to 
merchants, to carry ſuch ftorcs and proviſions as arc necetlary for their 


II of Sufferazce, a licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe to a mer- 
=_ to give him a permitfion to trade from one Englith port to ano- 


Bank Bu. 1, or Bank NoTs, an iaſtrament whereby private perfor; 
become entitled to a part in the bank ſtock. 1 ou 
BIL I. [bile, Sax.] the beak of a bird. See Barr. 
A Bix, a halberd or battle ax, ancicntly ulcd by the ſoot. 
Diſtaff women manage ruſty bil/s. Shakeſpeare | 
ToBiLL, verb neut. [from (iu, a beak] to careſs as pigeons do, ta 
be fond. Still amorous and fond and bill:r:g. es 
Like Philip and Mary on a Shilling. 7adibrox. 
To BiLL, verb ud. [from 67, a writing} to publiſh by an adver- 
i t. A cant word. Lis n. aſter picce was a compoſition he 64/4 
about under the name of a ſovercign antid te. L*Eftrange. 
BI LA Vera [in law] i. e. a true bill, fignifies the indorſing or 
writing on the backſide of a preſcnta:ent by the grand jury, when they 
find the matter probably true, and deſerving further conſideration. 


- Briiiact [a fea word] the breadth of a thip's floor, when the lies 


BiliLarp, an imperfe& or baſtard capon. Alſo in ſome parts of 
the ki „the young fiſh of the gradus kind are fo called. | 

— [of babilimenta] womens apparel, or ornaments ot 
any kind. | | 

BrLiLErcay, a market town in Eſſex, four miles from Brentwood, 
and 23 from London. | 

Bi'LLEeT 22 Fr,] 1. A ſtick or ſmall log of wood cut ſor fuel; as, 
a faggot or billet for the fire. 2. An ingot of gold or filver. 

BiLLeT (billet, Fr.] 1. A ticket for quariering of ſoldiers 2. A 
ſmall paper or note folded up. A littie bie-, in which was only 
written, remember Cæſar. Clarendon. | | 

BiI IE T Doux [Fr. ed bille des, plar. Lillets doux, pro- 
nounced iti doos] a ſhort love letter, ſent by a gallant to his miilreſs, 
or a lover to his ſweet - heart, and e contra. | 

To BiLLeT [from the xcau] 1. As, th billet ſoldiers, is to order them 
to be quartercd in particular houſes, by a billet or ſmall ticket. 2. 
To quarter ſoldiers as a grievance. Charging the kingdom by . 


ting ſoldiers. Raleigh. | | | 
12 [in — ſignifies that the eſcutcheon is all ore 
ſtrewed with billets, the number not aſcertained ; for if it be, e 
| ber muſt be expreſſed, and their poſition, and then the term 5. lircy is 
not uſed. | | 
 Br'urerTED (in heraldry] charged with billets; as, he bears ar 
gent billette, Fr. a croſs ingrailed gutes | 
Bi'LLETs, little iſlands. | | 
BiLLETs [in heraldry] 6:/ettes, Fr. a bearing in form of a long 
ſquare, —_— to repreſent cloth of gold or filver. Guillim is or 
opinion, thoſe repreſent billets doux; but moſt authors take them 
for bricks, and iay that many Englith families ſettled in France, bea: 
them to denote their extraction from England, where ſo many biick> 
are made; but to this others object, that England has never been ſa 
mous for brick-making, and ſo it might as well ſuit many other coun - 
tries as England. But Columbiere mentions brigques or bricks ſeparately 
from billets, and ſays, that the difference between them is, that 6-4 5 
are drawn fo, as to repreſent thickneſs, whereas the billets have un!y 2 


flat ſuperficics, which plainly intimates that billets repreſent letter 


or folded papers, whether of love or otherwiſe. Sec Plate IV. Fig. 39. 
BrſLLETTY (in heraldry} a bearing in form of a long ſquare, billet, 
were anciently of pirces of cloth of gold or filver, longer than bro, 
placed at a diſtance by way of ornament on clothes. | | 
Biiiiarps, without a „ig. [of billard, Fr. of Lilla. Lat. the bills 
made uſe of, Of bi/liard the French language has no etymology, ard 
therefore they probably derived from England both the ple and we 
name, which is corrupted frem balyards, yards or Picks with wich 4 
ball is driven along a table. Thus Spenſer, ah ar much ungt. == 
fon} a game played on an oblong table, exactly level, and Covere: werd 
cloth, with ivory ball:, which are ſtruck or driven u uh dick. made 
bending, on purpoſe to drive the antzgonitts ball into noles, c. uled Ha. 
zards or pockets, on the edge and corners ot he tzble. The t of ta- 
gaime lies in putting one ball into the pockets, 39 4 322% 52 p $UUT 
oo | ! B 


4 


Bitten famong hunter: ] the ordure or dung of a fox. 
BI LEON lin coinage] a fort of baſe metal. either of gold or ſilver, 
ia the mixture of which copper predominates. 


Bito {in geography] a town of the lower Auvergne, in the 


{vonois, in Frence, about 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Clermont. Lat. 4;* 


o N. Long. 37 25 E. : : : 
1 „ . U tou n of Leiceſterſhire, about ſeven miles from 
Leicciter, and 72 from London. UN 
Brito: [q. d. 6:rmillions, Eng. or millions twice] a term uſed by 


arithmetician> in numeration, intimating that the word millions is twice 
mentioned, #5 6,6666,0600000. 


Hirt {probably of bellen, to roar, or bilg, Teut. a wave. John- 


Ton (vs of bifge, Germ. bolg, Dan. probably of the ſame original with 
eng. Sex. a bladder] a furge of the ſea, a great rolling wave. 
His tunibling 6i/l2wws roll with gentle rore. Sener. 
Put when loud 61 laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
Ihe hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. Pope. 
To B:t110vw [from the noun] to ſwell or roll as a wave, Billewwing 
new. Prior. : 
Brirowy {of Bille] ſwelling, wavy. Deſcends the billewy 
tom. Thomſon. f 
bi'ustu, a town of Germany, about ſix miles weſt of Maeſtricht. 
Lat. 51% N. Long. 52 3&'E. 
BIA“ RKICAL, or BIMA RIAN — of bins, two, and mare, Lat. 
the ſear] of or pertaining to two teas. 


Brut'piar {with mathematicians) is when two medial lines, com- 


menſurable only in power, containing a rational le, are com- 


pounded, the whole line ſhall be irrational, and is called a firſt bime- 


cal line. 

BiutiyaTax, a town of Golconda, in India, ſituated on the weſt 
= of the bav of Bengal. The Dutch have a factory here. Lat. 18® 
N. Long 83“ E. 

Bix [binng- Sax. a manger] a great cheſt or wooded frame to 
put corn, &c. in. The mott convenient way of picking hops is into 
a long ſquare frame of wood called a “(in. Mortimer. 

BIN ARiOUe, or BINARY [binarius, of binus, Lat. two] of or per- 
taining to two, double. | 

BINARY Arithmetic, an arithmetic, or method of tation pro- 
ed by Mr. Leibnitz,. in which, inſtead of the ten _ in the com- 
mon arithmetic, and the progreſſion from 10 to 10, only two figures are 
uſed. the tuo figures are © and 1, and the cypher multiplies every thing 
by 2, as in common arithmetic by 10. Ihus 1 1s one, 10, 2, 11, 3, 
and rco, 4, Sc. This method appears to be the ſame with that uſed 
by the Chineſe four thouſand years ago. | 

EI NA Y Number, one compoſed of two units. | 

Bixary Meaſure [in muſic] is a meaſure wherein you beat equally, 

or the time of riſing is equal to that of falling. 
Bi'xBROKE, a market town of Lincolnilure, about 25 miles from 
Lincoln, and 1 - from London. 


Mons. Lat. 50 30” N. Long. 4 20 E. 

To Br'xv, erb a. (irreg. pret. J bound, or have bound; part. 
22/7. bound or bounden; bindan, Sax. binde, Dan. binds, Su. binden, 
Du. and Ger. bindan, Goth. ] 1. To tie with bonds, to chain. Wilt 
thou bind, him for thy maidens? Job. 2. To gird, enwrap, or in- 
volve with ſomething. Who hath und the waters in a garment. Pro- 
verbs. * To tatten to any thing. — line of _— 2 — in 
the window. J.. 4. To tye up or faſten together. - 
ther the * 3 in dg St. Mattherxe. 5. To 7 
wound with dretings and bandages. Having filled up bared cra- 
nium with our Crethings, we bound up his wounds. „ iſeman. 
compel or conſtrain. Imperial conſtitutions, which have not been re- 
crived here, do not bird. Hale. 7. To oblige by ſtipulation or oath ; 
as, to bind one's ſelf by bond, and to bind an apprentice. 8. To 
oblige by duty or law, in the paſſive form, with 10. | 
Tho' I am bound to every act of duty, 

I am not 42m to that all ſlaves are free to. Shakeſpeare. 
. To oblige by kindneſs, with te; as, that good-natured action will 
bind him t you. 10. To confine, to hinder, ſometimes with in, and 
vp emphatical. | 
Now I'm cabiu'd, crib'd, confin'd, Bound in, 
Lo ſaucy doubts. Shakeſpeare. 


| You will ſooner by imagination bird a bird from ſinging than from eat- 


ing. Bacon. The only cauſe that binds up the underſtanding, and con- 
fincs it :o one object, from which it will not be taken off. Locke. 11. 
10 kinder the flux of the belly, to make coſtive, not to looſen the 
body. Parts that purge, and parts that bind the body. Bacon. 12. To 
_ reſtrain; with emphatical. The more we are bound wp to an exact 
narration, We want more life and fire to animate the ſtory. Felton. 13. 
To border or edge with ſomething ; as, to bind a garment. To bind 
a book, to put it ma cover. 14. To 6:nd ta, to oblige, to ſerve one. 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a flave. Dryden, 

15. To bird to; to contract with any body. Art thou bound to 2 
wife? ſeek not to be looſed. 1 Corinthians. 16. To bind over (in law) 
to oblige to make appearance; as, to bind one over to the ſeſſions. 

10 verb neut. 1. To grow ſtiff and hard. To have the parts 
contraſted together. If the land riſe f. M of clots, and if it is a binding 
land, make it fine by harrowing. Mortimer. 2. To be of a coſtive 
nature. not laxative ; as, that diet in. 3. To be obligatory. Bar- 
= for truck between a Swiſs and an Indian are binding to them. 

ve. | 

A Bixp {of cels] two hundred and fitty, or ten ſtrikes, each con- 
taining 25 eels. 

Bixpen [from Lid] 1. He that binds books. 2. He that binds 
ſheaves of corn. Three inter; ſtood and took the handful; reapt. 
Chapman. Fl A filler or ſhred of lumen, or any thing elſe, to bind or 
te with, double cloth | cut from each end to the middle into three 
binders, IWijeman. | 
Bizpizc {of &in1} 1. A bandage. Take of the binding of his eyes. 
Toticy, 
vent cdleir ravelling or tearing, | 
Bi\>:pixG. [with falconere] is atiting, or when a hawk ſeizes. 
BID ei ſin architecture] joiſts in a floor, into which the 
wmine:; of tair-caſcs, and chu rov-walls, are framed. 


2 
Bixcu, a ſmall but fortified town of Hainault, 10 miles caſt of flame, natural heat or life of animals, pa 


guard; in the art of war] an extraordi 


6. To 


foot] an animal having two feet. 


2. A ſort of tape to ſe round the edges of garments, to pre- 
OY 


BIR 


Bixp wird Ccerwelvalar, Lat.] an herb; it bath moſtly culing 


. ſtalks, and a hower like a bell. The ſpecies are thirty-ſix: 1. The 


common white great bindu eed, vulgarly called bearbind, which 
is a very troubleſome weed in gardens. 2. Lefler field bind. 
weed, with a roſe-cotoured flower, vulgarly called gravel-bind. This 
is {till a worſe weed than the former. 3. Common ſea bindweed, with 
round leaves. It is commonly found Gpon gravelly or ſandy ſhores 
where the ſalt water overflows : this is a ſtrong purge often uſed in 
medicine. 4. Great American bindweed, with ſpacious yellow feet. 
ſcented flowers, commonly called Spanith arbcur vine, or Spaniſh 
woodbine. It is common in the hot parts of America. It will grow 
to the leugth of fixty or an hundred feet, and produce great quantities 
of fide branches. $5. White and yellow Spaniſh potatoes. 6. Red 
Spaniſh potatoes. Theſe two are much cultivated in the Weſt Indies 
for food, and from the roots a drink is made called mobby, which is a 
{prightly liquor, but not apt to fly into the head, nor will it keep be. 
yond four or five days. Theſe roots have been — from America. 
and cultivated in Spain and Portugal. but not fo well liked as the com. 
mon potatoe, being too ſweet and luſcious. 7. The jalap, Sc. The 
root of this has been long uſed in medicine, is a native of the provincg 
of Italapa, about two days journey from La Vera Cruz. 

— in the alum works] a heap of alum thrown together in order 
to drain. | ; 

BNE, a town of the electorate of Mentz, about 16 miles weſt of 
that city. Lat. 50 N. Long. 7 200 E. | 

Bixcuan, a market town of Nottingham{kire, 108 miles from 
London. | 

BixxA'Riun 


; [in old records] a ſtew or pond for keeping or breed- 
ang of fiſh. | 


i'xoCLE Iq. d. bini ocali, Lat. a pair of eyes] in * ies, a dou 

teleſcope, 7. N of two dev joined os. Jag y which = 
mote object may be viewed with both eyes at once. 

Bixo'cul ar {of binus,two, and oculus, eye, Lat.] having two eyes. 
Derham uſes it. | 

Bixo'x11a1. Root [in the mathematics] is a root compoſed of tuo 
parts joined by the ſign + or — : Thus x ++, or a+ b, or 3 4-4, 

differences of 


or 5—2, is a binomial root, conſiſting of the ſum or 


it is called a tri. 


two quantities : If it has three parts, as 2 
parts, is called a 


nomial; and any root conſiſting of more than 
multinomial. | t 

Bixo'x1xous [binominis, of binus, two, and namen, Lat. a name] 
that hath two names. | 

Bio'crRaPHeR [of g;. , life, and y2apw, Gr. to deſcribe} one who 
writes the lives of parti „ not the hiſtory of nations. Grub- 
ſtreet biographers watch for the death of a great man, like ſo many un- 
dertakers, to make a penny of him. Addiſon. 

 Bio'crarny [of AS, life, and ygapw, Gr. to write] the writing of 

the lives of eminent perſons. | : 

BioLY'cunvn [of fie, life, and 2v2pS-, Gr. a candle] the vital 
particularly that which is com- 


municated to a child in the womb. | 
Br'oaxmurc, a town of Finland, fituated on the eaſtern ſhore of 
a Youble 


the Bothnic gulph. Lat. 62 N. Long. 21 E. 
Brovac, Bi'noxac, or Bivo'vac [wer wach, Ger. 
guard kept by the whole 
army, when it is drawn out every evening their tents or huts, ei- 
ther at a * lying before an enemy; and they continue all night 
under arms the lines or camp, to t a ſurprize. 

To raiſe the Biovac [a military term] is to order the army to return 
to their tents ſome time after break of day. | 

Bi'earovs [biparus, Lat. of binus, two, and paris, to bring forth] 
bringing forth two at a birth. 

Bi ParT1IENT [bipartious, of bis, twice, and partior, Lat. to divide, 
with arithmeticians] a number which divides another equally into two 
parts, leaving no remainder ſo 4 to 8, 6 to 12, 8 to 16, are bipar- 
tients. a ; | 

BieanTiTE [bripartitus, of binus, two, and partior, Lat. to divide] 
ivided into " having two correſpondent and equal parts. , 

Bir ax TT TION [of bipartite} the act of dividing into two parts, or 
of making two correſpondent and equal parts. Lat. | | 

Bi'yrarexT [bipatens, of bis, twice, and pateo, Lat. to be open} 
lying open on both ſides. | | | 

Bi'ye, ſubſt. Thipedis, gen. of bipes, from binus, twice, and pes, 3 

Bi“ rTDAL [bivedalis, of binn, two, and pes, Lat. a foot] of two 
feet long, wide, &c; alſo having two feet. Z 
 Biyepa'LITY [bipedalitas, Lat.) the length of two feet. 

Bireba'x Hos [pipedaneus, of bis, twice, and pes, Lat. a foot] two 
foot thick, deep, or hollow, within the ground. ; 
„ Biyeg'NNaTED [of binus, two, and penna, Lat. a wing] 

ca Bipennated inſects have poiſes joined to the body. Der- 


Biyz'Tatous [of bis, Lat. twice, and dab, Gr. a flower leaf! 
conſiſting of two flower leaves. | | | 
or pimpernel. Lat. 


BiyExe'LLA [with botaniſts] ſaxifrage 


Biev'xcTVUAL [bipuntualis, Lat.] having two | 
Biqua'DraTE bis and quadratus, Lat.] a double quadrate or 
Uare. | 


Biqua'praTE, or Biquapra'Tric [in arithmetic or algebra] the 
fourth power ariſing from the multiplication of a ſquare number or 


22 by itſelf; 10 9, the ſquare of 3, multiplied by itſelf, produces 


biquadrate 81. In algebra any equation conſiſting of not more 
than four terms, and where the unknown quantity of one of the terms 
has four dimenſions; as, & EA + bx* +cx +d4=o0is a le- 
quadratic equation, becauſe the term x+ is of four dimenſions. 
'Brgu1'xT1LE [with aſtronomers] an aſpect of the planets, ſo called, 
becauſc it conſiſts of two fifths of the whole circle, or 144 de- 


Bixcn [byrc?, bine, Sax. bercken, Du. bircken, Ger. Letula, L.] 

a tree whoſe leaves are like thoſe of the poplar, the katkins are 2 | 
duced at remote diſtances from the fruns, the fruit becomes a qua. 

moſs cone, the ſe. d- ate winged, and th: wee caſts its outer rind 

every 


BIR 


very ; it is propagated by ſuckers, and de in a foil : 
che + is ule in making chairs, hop-poles, and brooms, 


c. Miller. 
1 — of birch] made of birch; as, a birchen N Pepe. 
Bi a ly of bne dan, Sax. to breed, or of bind, Sax. the 
young of any tame beaſt or bird, or bn, Sax. a chicken. obn/on] 
a general term for the feathered kind ; a fowl, ſmall or large. In com- 
mon talk, fouu/ is uſcd for the larger, and bird for the ſmaller kind of 


S. 
To Biz» [from the noun] to go a birdi 1 ing of birds. 
Map bat fr bird and belt 3 3 arrow at birds. 

Take thoſe things for 6ir4-be/ts, that you deem cannon bullets. 
Sbaleſpearr. 
Biap-Cage Jof bird and cage] a contrivance or frame, generally 
made of ſinall wire, to keep birds in. 

Biap- Cal [of bird and call} a whiitle or pipe to decoy birds. 
Binp-Catcher [of bird and catch} one that catches or takes birds. 
Bi'nvEr [of bird] a bird-catcher. 

Br'xpixc [of * the act of catching birds. | 
B'ixpixc-Piece [of bird and piece] a gun to ſhoot birds; a fowling- 
iece. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare. | 

| mis er rd and lime] a glutinous matter, made of the bark 

of holly, which being ſpread upon twigs, entangles the birds that 


ht upon them. 3 | 
Bizv-Maz [of bird and mar] a bird-catcher ; a fowler. It is uſed 
by L'Eftrange. | 
A Bind in the hand is worth two in the buſh. The Lat. ſay : Ego 
pretio now emo (I won't give ready money for hopes.) The Fr. 
1 tien vaut miexx que deux tu Pazras (one thing in is better 
than two in view.) Ital. E tio haver hoggi un uv, che dimani 
ana gallina (better an to day than a hen to-morrow.) Gr. Na- 
IG» eg Ta ea Aras T ade Sen. Hel. He that leaves a cer- 
tainty and flicks to chance, when fools pipe may chance to dance. All 
thoſe proverbs are ſo many leſſons of caution not to neglect preſent 
offers or ities, for uncertain future proſpects. The Ger. ſay: 
Ein vogel in der hand ift bellet als chen über land; (ten in the field) or, 
beſſet ein ſyat: — —ĩ— in der hand, als ein torch (ſtork) auf dem 
- Dache. (on the houſe - top.) | 


See Bus n. 
Bias of a feather flock together. 


The Lat. 


| 1 Peres cum pani- 
Jus facillimò congregantur. To which agrees the H. 


Ger. Gleich und 


gleich gelellet fich gern. And the Fr. Chacun cherche fon ſemblable. 


(Every one ſeeks his fellow.) Joly men delight in the com- 
pany of the young ; old of old; of learned; wicked of wick - 
od, &c. The Lat. ſay likewiſe : Cicada cicadæ chara; formica for- 
mice (the graſshopper loves the graſshopper, the ant the ant.) And 
the Greeks : Au N- 1 D. x2X9499 Cane. : : 
Bis- Eye [adonis, Lat.] the name of a plant, whoſe leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe fennel or camomile. | | 

Biz D's-Foot [ornithopodium, Lat.] the name of a plant, of which 
there are two ſpecies. | 

Bizv's-Neft [of bird; and neſt] 1. The neſt, or place where birds 
hatch their young, 2. The name of an Indian 
ſmell and taſte. | | | 

BirxD's-Torgue, the name of a plant. 5 | 

Bi'xGanDEs, the name of a water fowl; a kind of wild gooſe. 

Briar, a kind of fiſh, the ſame with turbot. See TurBor. 

Br'xxexFIELD, a town of Germany, about 40 miles weſt of Mentz. 


Lat. 49* 45” N. Long. 6 4o' E. 

I'RMINGHAM, a large populous town of Warwickſhire, famous 
for all kind of iron and ſteel-wares. It is about 109 miles from Lon- 
don; and gives title of baron to lord Dudley and Ward. 

Br'xTH [beonpe, or binx, Sax.] 1. The act of being born; as, at 
a perſon's &irth. 2. Extraction, deſcent, lineage. 


irgin born of 
| heavenly birth. Spenſer. 3. Rank inherited by deſcent. I am too 
great of birth. Shakeſpeare. 4. The condition or ci in 
which one is born. N 
Haleſus came, 


A foe by birth to Troy's unhappy name. Dryden. 
5. Tho gm or thing born, the — | 
nfather'd keirs and loathly births of nature. Shakeſpeare. 

Others hatch the eggs and tend the birth, till it is able to ſhift for it- 

ſelf. Addiſon. 6. The act of bringing forth. | | | 
At her next birth much lie thee, | 

„Tho pangs fled to felicity. Milton. | 

7. Riſe, beginning; as, 13 5 

Biar # is much, but breeding more. Lat. Nobilitas fola eff atque 
unica virtus. H. Ger. Tugend füt dem adel geber: avel mit tugend 
gatz beftehet. And indeed great birth without brecding makes but a 
Tcurvy _ The Fr. ſay : Neurriture paſſe nature. The Ital. La 
vera nobilita ſon i coſtumi. 

BixTH [ſea term] convenient ſea room for ſhips at anchor, or a 
nt diſtance for ſhips under fail to keep clear, ſo as not to fall foul on 
nr _— lace to moor a ſhip in. 

e BixkTH of a meſs [on ſhi the for a me 
re. * 

478 a litter amon : ks 

BIRTH-DaY [of birth and day] 1. The day on which a is born, 
or thing produced. Birrh-day 2h heaven + earth. Milton. 2. 'The 
da of the year in which one was born, annually obſerved. | 

Br RTHDOM [this is, erroneouſly, I think, printed in Shakeſpeare 
birthdorm ; it is derived from birth and dom. Johnſon] privilege of 
birth. Our downfall'n irh. S halte peare. 
Bix r- xicuh,,ꝭmof birth and night} 1. The night in which any was 
born ; as, on my 6:rth-night. 2. The night annually kept in memory 
of a perſon's birth ; as, a birth night beau. Pope. 

Bi kTH-PLace [of birth and place] the place where a perſon is 
born; as, our birth. place and climate. Sift. | 

Bi'xTHIxG [with ſhip-builders] is ſaid of ſhips when their ſides 
are raifed or brought up. 

Biaru-xIchr [of birth and right, from beoppe, and jubr, Sax.) 
the honour or eſtate, and the other privileges — to the frſt- 


— his right. By merit more chan Lirthriglr, fon of God, A217. 


compoſition, of a ſpicy 


BIS 


„ Brarif-<TraxcizD [of lit and frag, ih 
born. Finger of 6ir:5-frangled babr. NH b. 

Bi'xTu-H vrt. (ot birth and wort; 1 ſuppul:: from a gQ3!22;, 5 
haſtening delivery. Jobrſon. arifich:clfca, Lat., the nome, nt on 
The ſpecies are? 1. The roundrooted birthwoit. e. Ihen 
birthwort. 3. The Spaniſh birthwort. Tc. 

Brzza, atown of Samogitia, in Poland, abort 42 nile toil (nt, 
from Mictau. Lat. 56® 32" N. Long. 25 E. 

— Br'scay, the moſt no:cherly province of Spain, from wikick d 
Bay of Biſcay takes its name. 

BrxcuwELLER, a ſortref of Alſace, ſubject to the French; fitu- 
2 five miles ueſt of Port Lewis. Lat. 48? 40% N. I S. 
7 . 

Br'scor [g. 4. double ſcot] a fine of to- pence for every pero! i 
land, to be paid on default of repairins bare, dich, Sr. 

Bi'scoris [with confectioncrs] a confection made of fine flower, 
powdered ſugar, marmalade, che Whites of ex, S 

Biscurr, Bisx ET, or Bi'squer, [of bg. Lt. twice, and cit. Fr. 
baked; biſcuit therefore ſeems the moſt an1lonous ipelling 1. A kind 
of hard dry bread, not fermented, that is rade to b cid to fer ; 
it is baked for long voyages four times. 2. A comf echten, anong 
confectioners, of fine lower, almonds and ſugar, : 

To Bist'cr, or to Bis cr {of is and ce, Lat.] to divide or 
cut into two parts. | 

Bis crios [from the verb} a cutting into di parts. Fo 
„ BisE'cuext [in geometry] one of the Parz. of any ν e 
into equal parts. | 

Bist't ra, a porttown of the kingdom of Tunis, in Mien. Fru 
on the mediterrarean, ncar the place where the ancient Ut: . 
and about 45 miles norih of Tunis. Lat. 37 c N. Lone. „ 7 

Bis nor [ bipcop, Sax. of pen >, (ir. which was after ars: 
ſoftened into ep, bitichop, Du. and I.. Ger. biltchof, II. (% bn! 
kop, Su.] 1. A chief officer of the chriſtian church, who 1 the 
— of a dioceſe. But the better to adjuſt the ſigniſcatia : of th. 
word, its etymology ſhould be conſidered. "Fis orig, 1 Gr 
word, derived from the verb g. lll, to inſhett or overtec; nul . 
accordingly fo rendered by our tranilators, xx. v. 1728, ian 
ſent for the cler, [or eovernor.} of the church, he (lid to then; 
Take beed therefore to yourfoloes and oh the frck, ever wnlich the 17:4» 
Ghoft has mad: pen [biſhops or] , And in much the fine: fenie: 
Homer flyles Lecter the bithop of Vine, as having, I tag pete, the 
chief inſpection, care, and defence of thit city. J“, vook. 21. J. 729. 
And from the aforecited paſſage inthe , compared with T. 
c. 1. v. 1. it ſhould ſerm, that in thoſe days there were in fome 
churches more biſnops Cor overſoers than one; a+ alſo tit as xet the 
churches had but u ated orders; Bion nant D Anil 
docs not St. Clement in his cpinle, p. 93. fupgit as mch? „ Phe 
% apoſtles (ſays he) preaching in countric and cities, appointed their 
= Af fruits (after having well examined and approved them by the 
fpirit) for Bisnors and Dxacoxs of thoſe win ſhould believe.” und 
yet it is apparent from Rev. ii. v. 1. compared with Ipnatius's epil'ic 
to the Epheſians, that there was in that church one perton, called hy 
St. Joha, the angel, and by Ignatius, the 6542p, by way of eminence 
above all other biſhops or overſcers; and the fame di/lir4i;n has 
continued in the chriſtian world ever fince. This is the T;::5u; in 
Juſtin Martyr ; the Præpoſitus in St. C yprian ; the Summyus Scenes, 
or chief prieſt, in Tertullian; and is fo called, as contradiſtinguiſhed 
from the preſbyters [thoſe other elder: of the church) + Win might 
e baptize, but not without permiſſion from the biſhop, 95 colt r bow 
norem. Tertull. de Bapt. As to the cent of Juriſdiction wich has 
been, in proccſi of time, annex:d to this office, and that cara of a 
UNIVERSAL biſhop, which the church of Rome has advanced, theſe 
things have no connection with the c:ymology of the wor; I thail 
only obſerve, that when pope Stephen was aiming at ſomething . 

n treats it with the utmoſt contempt, both in 


a ſupremacy, St. Cyprian 


W . 20 . 4 


his epiſtle to Quirinus, and in his ſpeech before the gung at Car 


thage. A iþb9þ is an overſeer or lupcrint-nilant of religious matters 
in . chriſtian church. lie. 2. A cant word, for a mixture c 
wine, oranges and ſugar, 

Fine oranges, © 5 = 

Well roaſted, with ſugar and v ine in a cup, 

They'll make a ſweet % p, which pentlciotlts ſup. rA. 
 Suffragan Bisnoe, or Titzlar Brsior, one Who is ſubordinate r 
aſſiſlant to a biſhop, or one who has the title and ſtyle of a biſhop, ' 
and is conſecrated by the archbiſhop of the province to exe ute ſuch 
power, juriſdiction, and authority, and to receive ſuch pronts as arc 
ſpecified in his commiſſion. | | ; 8 

To Bisnor [from the noun] To confirm, to admit ſlemal, into 
the church by the benediction of a bilkop. 

They are prophane, impericct, oh! tog bad, 

Except confirm'd and Ii? by thee. Deunc. 

Bisnorkic [bypcoppuce, of biycop, and pic, a Kingdom, Sax 
the dioceſe, or diltrict, over which the juriſdiction of a Litop 
reaches. ** . | 0 

Br'sHoeixG [with horſe courſers] the ſophiſtications aſd by tot 
to make an old horſe appear young, a bad one goo, Se. | 

Br'sHor's Ca5TiE, à borough town in Shropſhire, iituated on ta, 
river Clun, about 15 miles from Shrewſbury, and 1 50 from on 
It has its name from its belonging formerly to the biſops of Here's, 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

Bi“suor' Leaves, the name of an herb. | | ; 

Brs:119Þ* Weed [ammi, Lat.] an umbelliferous weed witli nay 
ſtriated ſeeds ; thoſe of the great biſhop"s weed are wc wn et», 
cine. 

Bisnor' Mort, the plant called alſo catherinc's Cower. 3 

Bist“ iiquus, Bis LIN vA, or BIsLIAr ua {with b:): | pe obts 


[ 


are fo called, whoſe ſeed is contained in two ding pou oh IG 


one flower, as in apocimm; dogs bine, ferovirce, Pas: n > 
Bis1Gx No, a city of the Higher Calibiil, in ty g e we ak 
ples. Lat. 30 * . tas 
Bisx [bi/gue, Pr. in cookery] à rich kind ct £70272 made 
quails, capons or pullets. | 
A prince who in a ſoreft tele, Aung, 3 
L. K: of ro prramads, vt ant, 2, * awe. 


PP 


D 6 : 


A Bier of pryzecne, d of pigeons drefics after that manner 4 

Biete, or Brogre Sigur, If. ] odds at tennis- play, a ttroke allow ec 
#5 gained to the weakefs player, 10 render both parties _ 3 

31 „er (probably of Lis, twice, and eoctrs, baked, or ſcuit, 
Fr. birczers, It. which have the ſane ſignification] a fort of hard 
aked bread or cate. So bis. 
5 4 = E. 1 1 J enn c-metioners] biſcuit, Fr. biſcottino, 
It. bifcache, Sp. ] a enpocron ot nne flower, eggs, ſugar. Sc. 

BAU (Ab. 12 the name of God] the term with which 
 Mahona benin bs can, and with which [in imitation of their 
prophet ] the mahomet ins are wont to preface decds, atents, E.. It 
is A compauund word, of 575 in; in, a name; and a/ ah, God. Arab. 

Beute, the Laine with marcaſite, a mineral body, halt metallic, 
found at Miſaia, compoſed of the firſt matter of tin, while yet im- 
perfect, and tound in tin mines, called alſo tin glaſs ; it is a ſpecics of 
ihr ſt of marcafite, that approaches neareſt to the nature and co- 
tour of litver, uſed by pewterers to beautify their work ; there is alſo 
an artitci d biſmuth made for the ſhops of tin. | 

To BIE cr. See ToBr:rcr. 5 
© ii x T IU [Lertilis, of bis, twice, and ſcxtilir, of ſcætus, Lat. 
he ſiath] leap year, which happens every fourth year, ſo called, be- 
__< enfſe among the ancient Romans, the ſixth of the calends of March, 
or twentv-fourth of Februiry, was twice counted. And thence once 
in every four yeurs a day is added, ariſing from the fx hours, by 
which the courſe of the tun annually exceeds the number of 365 
days; this day is inferted after the twenty-fourth of February, al 
called an intercalary day. Towards the latter end of February is the 
itil, or intercalar day, called b;/cxtile, becauſe the ſixth of the 
caiends of March is twice repeated. Holder. | 
Bio {derived by Skinner from by and fi] blind. 1 

Wh. harm can your /n conſpectuitics glean out of this 
cha: acter. | Shakeſpeare. 5 
With e ricum. Hambt. DER 

BrsTovny Lean, Fr.] a furgeon's inftrument, uſed in making 
incilons, of which there are three forts ; the blade of the firſt turns 
like that of 2 lancer; but the Ricight beſtoury has the blade fixt in 
the handle; the croovned beſtoury is ſhaped like a half-moon, hav- 


ing the edge vn the inn de. © banibers. 


Br'-1 <p, or Br) tns [Fr. with painters, c.] a colour made of 


the Wot of chimacys boiled, and afterwards diluted with water, to 
um their deſigns. 


Bi,roxw N Lat. with botaniſt-] the herb ſnake- weed, 
ac der's wort, Eng iſh ferper:*ary. | | | 
Bi'>us, or Panis Hus {ancient deeds] a brown loaf, or brown 
bread. Lat. n 
Bisv'Lcous [#ifulcas, Lat.] dloven- ſooted, forked. Swine, altho? 
multipacous, yet being Ce, and only cloven-footed, are farrowed 


with open eyes, as o ker bi/ulcoi5 animals. 
Bir by Bir, i. e. p.ec:-meal. 


Bir H bicole, Sax. &:bir, Du. Sebiſz, Ger.) the whole machine of 


the ton appurtenances of the bridle of an horſe ; as, the 6:e-mouth, 

the Manches, the curb, the ſevil holes, the tranchefil, and the croſs- 

chain ; but ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify only the bit-mouth in parti 

cular, or that part of the bridle which goes at horſe' 
Us | 


rt the 
Bir [irr. imp.) See To BI rx. Dy 
Bir — Sax. beeten, Du. beyten, O. and L. Ger. bifzgen, H. 
Ger. from bite. Johnſon] 1. As much meat as is put into the mouth 
at once; as, a ſavoury bit. 2. A little piece of any thing. 
Clap four ſlices of pilaſter on't, . 
That lac'd with birs of ruſtic makes a front. Pope. | 
3. A Spaniſh Weſt. Indian filver coin, valued at ſeven · pence half - 
penny. 4. In the ſmalleſt degree; as, a bit the better or worſe, a 
bit cicarer. g. The iron part of a piercer, augur, or the like. 
bir, of a kev, that part which contains the ward. 
Al! ie BIS. broken to pieces. 
Q Bir in the morning is better than nothing all day. | 
The truth of which is not difputable ; but it is generally made uſe of 
us an excuſe for taking unneceſlary bits or whets at unreaſenable or 
in proper times. | ; | 
10 hir {from the noun} to put the bridle on a horſe. 3 
wolf, otter, 


Bi'reu [b:cce, bir ge, Sax. ] a female pecan ji fox, 
Sc. kind; allo an — word, or a word of reproach given to 
women. : | 9 

A Salt Bin cu. one that is proud. 

77 Bi r on the Brills, to b reduced to ſtreights. 3 

To BIE. ] bit or have bitten, par?. pa. bit, bitten Sax. 
bytca, Du. O. and L. Ger. beiſzen, H. Ger. ] 1. To „ cruſh, or 


ierce with the teeth; as, the dog bit me. 2. To give or cauſe pain 
by cold. Biting winter's blaſt. Rue. 
3. To wound or pain with reproach. One praiſes, one inſtrufts, one 
pites. Reojcymmen. 4. lo wound, to cut; among mechanics it de- 
notes the action of a ſharp body on other ſubſtances; as, the file 


kites iton. Biting falchion. Shakeſpeare. 5. To make the mouth 
ſmart with a ſharp or a rid taſte. The ſecond will have more of the 


taſte, as more bitter or {iting. Bacon. 6. Severe, ſtrict. 
Strict ſtatutes, and moſt bitirg laws. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To bite , to ſnap or cut off by Hi. They ſhow'd their teeth 
as if they would bite of my noſe! Arbatbnet. B. To trick, to cheat. 
The knight had wit, | N 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pope. | 
BI“ TER [of bite} 1. He that bites or pieces with the teeth. Great 
barkers are no bitrr;. Camden. 2. A fiſh that takes the bait. He 
will invade one of his own kind, and you may therefore believe him 
to be a bold biter. Ii altar. 3. A tricker, he that deceives. A biter 
is one who tells you a thing, and, if you give him credit, laughs in 
vour face, and triumphs that he has deceived you. Spectator. 
It you cannot Birr, never bew your teeth. Fr. A guoy bow montrer 


les dents, quand on ne peat pas murdre. The meaning is, that it is a 
folly to threaten, when we want power to execute our threats. 

A Bire [from the verb] i. 
zure made by them. 


Their venom d bite and ſcars indented on the ſtocks, Dryden. 


n hurt made by the teeth, the ſci- 


| Vague acid 


BIX 


2. The act of a fiſh that takes the bai. 


I have known a $7.0 g: 2 7. 
tor a carp, and not have a bite „alen. 3. A quantity bitten 5 
at once, 4. A cheat, a tricker, a ſharper. 4. .\ har; ng trick, 
fraud, in low and vulgar language. 
Let a man be ne'er Out. 
He may be caught with ſober Ty: ; 
For take it in its proper light, | 
"455 juft what coxcombs call a ze. S:.i77. 
. PR [of Lite] ſharpneſs of talle; alſo pungency of Mord. 
Fe. 
BIr-iovru [with horſemen] a piece of iron forged in order tc 
put into a boſe mouth, to — * in ſubjection. 1% 
Biroxro, a city of the province of Barri, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, about eight miles ſouth of Barri. Lat. 419 20'N. Long. 17 4E. 
Biro {in a ſhip] two main pieces of timber that ſtand pille be. 
hind the manger in the loof of the ſhip, which ſerve belay or 
faften the cable, when the ſhip rides at anchor. 
Bi'rr. See Bir. 
Bi7TEx, or Bir [irr. pret. part. & jafſ. of bite] have or am Lit or 
bitten. Sce to Birk. 


BirTacLE [ina ſhip] a frame of timber in the ftecrage, where 
compaſs and . — Bay | "7 2 
bitter, Da. Su. Du. and Ger. baitraba, Goth. 


Bi'rrEx | breer, Sax. 
bither, Perfian of Scythian] 1. Having a hot, acrid or biting quality, 
like wormwood. 2. Sharp, cruel, ſevere ; as, bitter enmity. 3. Cala. 
mitous, miſcrable. SED | e 

The conſequence : 


Wil prove beter, black and tragical. Shakefreare. 
4. Grievous, inclement; as, a bitter blaſt. 5. Sharp, re- 
proachful, ſatirical. „ 


| In the breath of Bitter words. Shakeſpeare. | 
6. Mournful, affected, diſtreſſed; the bitter in foul. Job. 7. Any — 
way unpleaſin 7 Bitrer is an 3 word; there is bre- 
ter wormw are bitter enemies; and a bitter cold morning. 
Watts. 

BiTTER Sweet. 1. The herb nightſhade. 2. An apple which has 
— bitter and ſweet. It is but a bitter-Fweet at beit. 


Brrrex End [of a cable] that part which is round about the bits 
when the ſhip 2 ll 

* — —_ bitter] 1. With a bitter taſte. 2. Grievouſly, 

a bitter manner, I z as, to weep bitterly. Sharpl;, 
with ſeverity ; as, to cenſure ow Km. . , 

Br'rTTexx [butour, Fr.] a bird of the fize of a common heron, 
with !ong legs and a long bill, which feeds upon fiſh, remarkable for 
the noiſe he makes, uſually called humming. See Birrous. Fith 
have enemies enough, beßdes ſuch — 2 the 
cormorant, and bittern. Mallon. K 

The bittern knaws his time, with bill 


To ſhake the marſh. 
— BirTzxx [in the alt a 
drains off in making common 


Epſom ſalt. . 
— 7 breen 
8 flavo | 2 


all the particle 4 
i that 


of the bitter 


e thatis in = his echari 

1'TTERVETCH a an apulonaceons flower, 

that becomes a pod full o 1 ſeeds. Miller. 
Bi'rTour. See Birrzan, which is the common name, but per- 


as properly bittour. A bittour bumps within a reed. dem. 
Bruns [bitumen, Lat.] See Biiruutex. Hellebore and black 


bitume. May's Georgics. 
Biruv'uetx, ani e matter, fat and unctuous, which natu- 
raliſts diſtinguiſh into three forts, hard, foft, and tiquid or oily ; ſome 
are | found floating on lakes, and others 
; — 1 2 — one kind of it is a ſort of ſlime, 
i ing ſomething like brimſtone. The an- 
building, and alſo inſtead of oil for 
fatty ſulphur, conſiſting of an oil and a 
- Bitumen, mingled with lime and put under wa- 
ter, will make an artificial rock, the ſubſtance becometh ſo hard. Ba- 
con. Bitumen readily takes fire, yields an oil, and is ſoluble-in water. 
Woodward. , | 
— 1 See * — | 
ITU'MiNous [bitzminoſus, of bitumen, Lat.] pertaining to, or par- 
taking of the quality or nature of bitumen, compounded of 4 
Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar uſed in the walls of Ba- 
bylon, s to an entire and very hard matter like a ſtone. Bacor. 
Biva'Lvs [bivalvis, of binus, two, and waive, valves, having 
two valves, or ſhutters] a term uſed of ſea fiſhes that have two ſhells, 
as oiſters, cockles, muſcles, &c. ſubſtantively. In the cavity lies 
looſe the ſhell of ſome ſort of bivalve. Woodrward. | 
BivaLve [with botaniſts] ſeed pods of thoſe plants which open all 
their whole to diſcharge their ſeeds, as peas, beans, &c. 
Biva"LvULak [of bivalve} being bivalved, having two valves. 
Bive'xTFR [Lat. with anatomilts] the fixth muſcle of the jaw, and 
laſt of thoſe that ſerve to open it ; it is called biventer, on account of 
its having as it were two bellies for its two extremities, and a tendon 
in the middle. 
Br'vexTRAL [of bis and venter, Lat. the belly] having two bellies. 
Bix-worT, the name of an herb. 


lamps. 


BizaxT1%85 


B L A 


properly ſpelt byzantine, from byzantium} 2 


Biza'nTixE [more : 
large piece of gold, valued at fifteen , which the king offcreth 
upon Prob feſtival days. It is yet a bizantine, which anciently 
was a piece of gold coined by the emperors of Conſtantinople. Cam- 


den. | 
To Bra“, verb ad. [probably of blapperen, Teut. to prattle, Hab- 
beren, Du] 1. To tell or diſcover any thing that ought to be concealed; 


it uſually implies rather thoughtleſineſs than treachery ; but may be 
nne ZW 


good ſenſe. 
That deli engine of her thoughts, 
| 4 them with ſuch pleaſing eloquence, 


That 6 
Ts torn from forth that hollow cage. Shateſpeare. 
to tell tales. 


To Bras, werb neut. to 
Wikis ay wages He, ren kt a ſee 
| | , then let mine eyes not ſee. 
mate. nd wy Shakeſpeare. 
Bran, a prating fellow, one who tells all he knows; a thought- 
leſs babbler, a treacherous betrayer of ſecrets, Who will open him- 
{elf to a blab or babbler ? Bacon. Bs 
BLA unf [of s] a tell. tale or tatler. 
To BLAUER, to whiſtle to an horſe. Sinner. 
Bra'nnEA-LirzD. See BLonBERLIPED. | 
BLa'ck adj. [blac, or blæc, Sax. black, L. Ger. ink] 1. Of a co- 
our like that of night. 2. Dark. The heaven was b/ac+ with clouds. 


1 Kings. 3. Cloudy of countenance, ſullen. She look'd act upon 
me. Shakeſpeare. 4. Horrible wicked, attrocious, heinous ; as, a 
black deed. 5. Diſmal, mournful. = | 

The conſequence 

Will prove as bitter, act and tragical. Shakeſpeare. = 
6. Black blue, the colour of a bruiſe or pinch. Mrs. Ford is 
beaten blact and blue, that you cannot ſee a white ſpot about her. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Brack, is ſomewhat opaque and porous, which imbibing all the 


light falling on it, refle&s none, and for that reaſon exhibits no co- 
Jour | 


* plumb r we * 

a black woman as agreeable (at to ſome, for beauty is j 

what fancy makes it) dom. * 
A Bracx hen lays a white egg. And ſo may a black woman bear 

a fair child. | 
As BL ack as the devil. Upon a ſuppoſition of his being ſo. 
BLacx, ſubſf. 1. A black colour. 2. Mourning. 3. A black-a- 

moor. 2 part of the eye which is black; as, the black, or 

ſight of the eye. 


To BLack [from the noun] to make black. 
1 under BLACK and white, to give in writing, or under one's 


BLa'cxamoor [of black and cor] a man naturally of a black com- 
plexion. a negro. gs 
BLACKk-BAX&, a town of Ireland, about ſeven miles ſouth of Ar- 
nagh. Lat. 54 12' N. Long. 6* 50 W. | 
Lack-BerrIteD Heath ¶ petrum, Lat.] a plant that hath leaves 
like thoſe of the heath ; the flowers are male and female ; the male 
my no petals, 8 _ are — by blackberries. —— little 
s wild in the mountains edis, ire, Devonſhire, and 
Yorkilte. Miller. | 
Brack-Berrty Baß, a ſpceies of bramble. ; 
BLacx-Berries [of black and berry of blæce be ian, Sax.] the 
fruit of the blackberry buſh. 

BLack-B1iRD [of black and bird] a bird well known. *© 
BLAack-Book, a certain book kept in the court of exchequer. 
Back BrowED [of black and brow] having black eye-brows, 

y. threatening ; as black-brow'd night. Shake/eare. 
Brack-zryYonY [Lamm, Lat.] a plant that is male and female in 
different plants, the embryos prod on the female plants become 
oval berries, the male flowers are barren ; they have no claſper, as 
the white _ rg vo. I wn: 3 1 e n black - 
bryony. 2. Black- bryony of Crete, with a trifid leaf, &c. The firſt 


: = hedges, and is gathered for medicinal uſe. 


BLa"cxBury, a market town of Lancaſhire, on the river Darwent, 
from the blackneſs of whoſe water here it has its name, about nine 
miles from Preſton, and 154 fiom London. 

BLack-Ccay, the name of ſeveral birds, as the pewit, Cc. 
Biracx Cattle, oxen, bulls and cows. | T 

Brack Earth, it is every where obvious on the ſurface of the 

and what we call mould. 

To BLa'ckex, werb a. [of blaccian, Sax.] 1. To make black. 
2. To darken; as, to blacken the heavens. 3. To aſperſe, defame, 
or make infamous. Let us þ/acken him. Scuth. 

To Bracken, verb next. to grow black. Air blacken'd, roll'd 
the thunder. Dryden. | BE, 

BI“ Ack- guard [of black and guard, a cant word, by which is im- 
plied a dirty fellow of the meaneſt kind] dirty tattered boys, who ply 
the ftreets to clean ſhoes. | as 

Brac Fack, a leather jug to drink out of. 

BLa'cxis4 [of blaci] ſomewhat black; as, a B/ack;þ+ oil. 

BLackx-LEap [of lack and lead] a mineral found in the leadmines 
much uſed for pencils: it is not „or, at leaſt, not without a 
great heat. | — 

BLackx-Mail, a link of mail or ſmall pieces of money; alſo rents 


anciently paid in proviſions of corn or fleſh. 
BLAacx-MaiL [in the northern counties] a certain payment of rent 


in corn, cattle, or money, to ſome perſons in power, who dwell u 
the borders, in alliance with moſs troopers 1 robbers, Ss 
protected from their ravages. 

Brac Monday, Eaſter Monday, in the year 1 359, when hail-ſtones 
— men and horſes in the army of our king Edward III in 

rance. 

| Bua'cxnoor ¶ of black and moor] a negro. Chus is rot the ha- 
bitation of b/ackmoers, but the country of Arabia, eſpecially the Hap- 


Ne 12. 


filled with air. 


BLA 


Bia'cxvess I blacnerre, Sax.} 1. A black colour. This ſecan: 
to ariſe from ſuch a peculiar texture and ſituation of the tuperficia! 
=_ of any black body, that doth as it were deaden and abiotb the 

ght falling upon it, and reflects none, or very little of it outward: to 
180 8 footy backreſs. 2. Darkneis; as, the L/ackn/s of 

Br.a'cx-pupDixe [of black and udn] a fort of food made of 

blood, grain, fat, ſpices, ſtusted into an inteſliue. 
*at black-puddings, proper food. 
For warriors that delight in blood. Iudibras. 

Bu ack Red, the uſher who belong to the order of the garter. ſo 
named from a black rod with a =_ lion at the top, which he carries 
in his hand. He attends on the king's chamber, and the houſe of 
lords in parliament; and all noblemen, whe are called in queſtion ſor 
any crime, arc committcd to his charge. 

Br ack Sa/phar [with chymiſts] a particular preparation of ſulphur. 

SULPHUR. | 

DBracx-surru [of blac ard ſinith, Sax. ] a worker in iron, fo called 
from being very ſmutty. | 

Br a'cxs, a nation of people, alſo called negroes, from the colour 


ol their ſkin. 


BI Ack Sza, the ſame with Fuxine ſea. See Evxtxt Sta. 

BLack-Tait [of black and tail} a hih, a kind of perch, by ſome 
called ruſfs or popes. > . 

BLa'caTnwors [of black and lern] a ſpecies of thorn, lich pro- 
duces the ſloe. 

BLacx-waTre, the name of two rivers in Irelan-l. one fich 
runs thro” the countics of Cork and Watcrford, aud fails into You! cd 


bay; and the other, after watering the cour.ty of Armagh, tall, int 


the Lough Neagh. 
Bx aba ius [old records] a corn- chandler or meal monger. Lære 


Br a'vpre [blavn, blædn, bladdne of blapan, Sax. to blow, biadcr, 
Du. a membranous hollow vetſe!] 1. The veſſel that receives the urin 
of animals, to keep and diſcharge it, as nature requires. 2 To it, 
when filled with wind, frequent alluſions are made; as, a blader 
3. Thoſe that learn to ſwim, vivally ſupport then- 
ſelves with blown bladders. 

Wanton boys that ſwim on b/ad4ier;. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A bliſter, a puſtule. 


Bravoter Nat [ flaphyiodendron, Lat.] a plant bearing leaves like 


the elder - flowers, and after them a membranaceous fruit ſomewhat like 


the inflated bladder, of a greeniſh colour, containing feeds in form 
of a ſcull. The ſpecies are: 1. The common wild bladuer-nut. 
2. Three leaved Virginian 6b/ad./er-nut, Cc. The firſt is found wild 
in the woods and ſhady places in the north of England. The ſecond 
ſort is a native of America, but fo hardy as to endure the feverett 
cold of our climate Aer. FR | 

BA nDU mR Sera [colatea, Lat.] a plant of a papilionaceous flower, 
ſucceeded by pods reſembling the inflated bladder of fiſhes, in which 
are contained ſeveral kidney ſhaped feeds. I he ſpecies are fixe. 
BLabE f blæd, blad, Sax. a leaf, blade, Du. blatt, Ger. Jed. 2/7, 
Fr.] a leaf, with botaniſts, the firſt ſprout of a plant, that comes 
out of the ground, ſo long as it is caſy to be cropped; the ſpire ef 
graſs before it grows to ſeed ; the green ſhoots of corn. | This ſeems 
to me the primitive ſignification of the word blade, from which, I 
believe, the blade of a ſword was firſt named, becauſe of its fimilitude 
in ſhape, and from the blade of a ſword, that of other weapons or 
tools. Johnſon] „ 5 

Brave [blatte, Ger. blad, Du.] the cutting part of a ſword or 
knife, diſtin from the handle. It is vfually taken for a weapon, 
and fo called, problably, from the likeneſs df a ſword blade to a 
blade of graſs. Tchn/or. ; 

Brave, a bravo, an heftor; alſo a ſpruce fellow, a beau; both 
are fo called in contempt ; fo we fay, mettle for courage. 

Brave of the Shoulder, or BLADE bone, the bone called by anato- 
milts the ſcapula, or ſcapular bone. | 

The broiled relicts of a ſhoulder of mutton, commonly called a 
blade-bone. Pope. | | 

To BLave, verb af. [from the noun] to furniſh with a blade. | 

Biaven [from Jad] having ſpires or blades. Bladed graſs. 
Shakejpeare and Dryden. | | 


To BI ADE it, w#rkneut. to go flaunting or vapouring. 
BAD ſold law] an ergrofſer of com. | 
Bux'svs [age, Gr.] having a particular kind of diſtortion o? 
the feet, much the ſame as wa/grs, Lat. Anat. 8 
Brain [bleyne, Du. blezene, Sax. with ſurgeons] a puſtule, a 
botch, an angry pimple ſomewhat reſembling the ima! pox, bat reddet 
and more painful, and is one of the ſymptoms of the plague. 
| Botehes and Sins muſt all his fleſh imboſs. ton. 
ſin cattle] a diſtemper, being a bladder full of wind and 
{ riſing from the root of the tongue, which grows large, and 
al at laſt flop the breath of the beaſt. _ 
BAK ES [biaſmare, It.] Cow-dung dried for fuel. | | 
BLA “MAHLE [blamatle, Fr.] that may be blamed, or defcrving <: 
blame. | 
Bram antextss [of blamable] fault, the ſtate of being liable to. 
or deſerving of blame. | : . | 
Bla'manLy [of blamable]) in 2 manner liable to cenſure, cul. 
ably. | 
= 5 BLAux [Hamer, Fr.] 1. To find fault with, to charge with a 
fault; it generally implies 2 flight cenſure. 2. It has uiually . © -- 
fore the fault. 3. Sometimes, but rarely, of. Tomoreus be s 
of inconſiderate raſhneſs. Knelles. w 
Blame [from the verb] 1. Fault, imputation of a flu; a the 
Blame of miſadventures he charged upon one. IHN 2. Cre, 
that which produces or deſerves cenſure. Diſcharged of all ame; 
being confeſt to have no great fault. Maler. 3. Hurt. 
A large ſhare it hew d out of the reſt. 5 ; 
And glancing down his ſhield, from 6/a:e Lim faily bleſs'd. 


Sen ty, 


4. There is a peculiar ſtructure of this word, in which it is net very 
evident whether it be a noun or a verb; but I conce ve it io be the 
2 M * r 


B L. A 


neun. To awe, in Fr. 2 tort. Jo!nſm. As, you are to Blame. 
. Reproach. 
: Bla uff vi. (of blame and #11] criminal, deſerving blame. 
Is not the czuſer of thee time!els deaths 
As Hamer? a; the e:ecutioner ? Shakeſpeare. 

BLra'miirss {of Game} 
blame. 2. Sometiac wil ef. 
Otuth. Terran. 

BIA NM [of blameleys] in a manner without blame, inno- 
cent! * Hamm. nd. 

BI Tin 8405 {of Homeleſs] the ſtate of not deſerving blame, 
innocence, freedom from cenſure. Having reſolved that all is charge- 
} able en Jupiter and fate, they infer the 6/ameleſineſs of the inferor 


We will be blamele/+ of this thine 


a gent. Hammund. 
Dralle [of Hame) he that blames or finds fault. ' 


Miſtaught by Hamers of the times, they married. Donne. 

Br.amtewo'rTHY [of blame and rere] blamable, worthy of 
blame or cenſure. ſame ſhould be blamerxcorthy. Hooker. 

BIA uo T, a town of Lorrain, about 28 miles ſouth-eaſt of Nancy. 
Lat. 489 38” N. Long. 6® 4;/ E. 3 

Bi.a"xcos, a maritime town of Spain, in Catelonia, near the 
mouth of the river Tordera. | : 

Bi a'xprorD, 2 market town of Dorſetſhire, 10 miles from Pool, 
and 107 from London. It gives name to one of the five diviſions of 
the county, and title of marquiſs to the duke of Marlborough. 

BLa'xXEXBURG, a town of Dutch Flanders, eight miles north- 
eaſt of Oſtend. Lat. 51 2o' N. Long. 3 E. | 

BLAxKEXBURG. is alſo the name of a town in Lower Saxony, 
about 45 miles ſouth-eaſt of Wolfembuttle. Lat. 5 1 51” N. Long. 
112 15 E. 

To Br ven, verb act. [blanchir, Fr. lianchire, It.] 1. To whiten or 
render white, by changing from ſome other colour; as, to blanch the 
cheek with fear, to blanch wax. 2. To peel ſuch things as have 
huſks ; as, to b/arch almonds, is to take off the ſkins. 3. To oblite- 
rate, to waſh out, to paſs over. 

One might expreſs his malice, and //anch his danger. Bacen. 

To Braxca, werb. next. to evade, to ſpeak ſoft. | | 

Books will ſpeak plain, when 2 blanch. Bacon. 

Biaxcn [4 e. achite or fair] a chriſtian name of women. 

A Bia'xcaer TTA, of blanchifſcar, Fr.] a whitener. y 
 Bia'xcutrs [of the mint] workmen who anneal, boil, and cleanſe 
the money. 

Braxch-ragu, a farm, where the rent was paid in ſilver, not in 
black cattle. | _— 

Bra'xcutxg [of Llarch] the act of whitening. 2 
BLaxcu-Lyos [if e. 2 ite- hon] the title of one of our purſuivants 
at arms. 8 
BI AND [H landus, Lat.] ſoſt, mild, gentle. 3 
| Bland words. A'iltmy. Zephyrs Hand. Thomplon. | 

BiaxDiroquexcs ¶lundiliguentia, Lat.] a fair and flattering 
{ſpeech ; courteous diſcourſe ; compliment. 

To Biaxin [Elarder, Lat.] to fatter or ſooth up with fair 
| ſpeeches, to ſmooth, or ſo:ten. 1 have met with this word in no 
ether paſſage. Jahnſan. VVV 

Muſt' ring all her wiles, | 
With 4/and;.'4 parleys, feminine aſſaults. 
; Tongue · batteries, the ſurceas'd not. Milton. 

Bua"tiuexT [an limentum, Lat.] foothing, ſoftneſs. 

_ Bra"xomunextTs [Handifſement, Fr.] 1. The act of ſondneſe, ex- 
preilion cf tenderneſs by geſture. | 
Tic little babe up in his arms he hert, 
Who with fivee: pleaſure and bold b/andi/bment 
'Gan ſmile. Spenſer. 
Cow'ring low with b/andi/oment. 
2. Kind treatment, alluring careſſes. 3 
5 Him Dido now with Slandiſtment detains. Dryden. 
2. Flattcring diſcourſe, ſoſt words, kind ſpeeches. He was well and 
fir ſpoken, and would uſe ſtrange ſweetneſs and hlandiſoment of 
u ore, to perſuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon. | 

Erna Manger [in cookery] a ſort of jelly made of calves-feet, 
and other ingredierts, with pounded almonds, Ec. | | 

Bu ack [blanc Fr. derived by Menage from Albianus, thus ; al- 
Liu, albianicus, bianicus, biancus, biancs, blanicus, blancus, blanc ; 


Niaten. 


& 


by others, from arc, which in Dan. ſignifies /ining; in confor- 


n:tv to Which the Gem. have Slancler, to ſhine, the Sax. blæcan, 
and the Eng. bach, to whiten. Jobnjen} 1. White, pale, wan. 


Blank moon. Ai. 2. Caſaubon derives it of aSaxn;, Gr. mute, 
out of countenance, confuſed, cruſhed, depreſſed. 
Adam, ſoon as he heard 
The fatal treipaſs done by Eve, amaz'd, | 
Aſtonied ſtood and nd, Allien. „ 
3. Being without any writing, free of all marks; as, b/ank paper. 


4. Without rhyme; a8. Hank verſe. 
A Brax x [langue, Fr. bianca, It. blanco, Sp.] 1. A void ſpace 
leſt in writing. 2. A ticket in a lottery not entitling to any benefit. 
3. A paper from which the writing is effaced. # 
| It is lots to Hart, TI 
My name hath couch'd your cars. Shakeſpeare, 
She has leſt him | 
The &/ank of what he was; | 
tell thee, eunuch, tc has quite unmann'd him. Dryden. 
4. A payer unwritten, any thing without marks or characters. 
An univerſal lenk | 
Of nature's works, to me expung'd and raz'd. Milton. 
8. The point to which an arrow vr other miſſile was directed, fo 
=a!lcd, becauſe, to be more vilible, it was marked with white. 
» Shnder | | 855 
{Whole whiſper o er the world's diameter, as level as the can- 
non to his Sn = 
Tranſports its poiſon'd ſhot. 
6. Aim, ſhot. 


Beyond my aim, out of the 6/24 
And level of my brain. & care, 


Shakeſpeare. 


1. Guilicf, innocent, being without 


- Brake, a ſmall copper coin of Bern, nearly of 


of Wiltiam the IId, is when any one having 


BLA 


7. Cbject to which a thing is directed. 
See better, Lear, and let me ſtill remain 
The true ant of thine. Shakeſpeare. 
8. Among minters, a piece of metal ready for coining. 
To Braxx, [of blank, adj. blanchir, Fr.] 1. To damp, difpiric, oz 


confuſe. | 
Each blanks the face of joy. Shakeſpeare. 
Wich coufuſion Land his worſhippers. Milton. 

2. To efface, to eraze, to annul. All tormer purpoſes were 5/ar-4 -, 
the governor at a bay, and all that charge loit and cance'led. Se. 

Blas Ferſes, verſes without rhimes. Rhime (as Milton ol, 
ſerves] being no neceſiary adjun& or true ornament of poetry in 
longer works eſpecially) but the invention of a barbarous age to ic; 
off wretched matter and lame metre [may not I add too, as lame ex- 
preſſion &]; not without cauſe, therefore, ſome, both Italian and Spa- 
nith poets of prime note, have rejected rhume ; as have alto, los 
ſince, the beſt of our Englith tragedies, as a thing of itſelf, to all 2. 
dicious ears, trivial, and no true muſical delight; which confifts only 
in rr numbers, fit quantity of ſyllables, and the ſenſe <ar;. 


ouſly drawn cut from one werſe inte anether ; not in the jingling ſouny 


cf Ale endings ; a fault avoided by the learned ancients in poetry 
and all good oratory.” Monſ. Voltaire makes it a proof or inſtance 
of the tuperiority of the Engliſh tongue to the French, that we are 
able to raiſe our poetic ſtyle above proſe, without the aſſiſtance of 
rhime. And for the ſame reaſon, blank verſe (as Mr. Addiſon ob- 
ſerves) is the moſt difficult of the two; as it conſiſts not merely in 
avoiding rhime ; but is obliged to /apport itſelf on all thoſe beauties 
and excellencies, with which the French critic confeſſes our language 
to be better ſtocked than his own : among which the aptitude of num- 
bers, the tranſpoſition of words, and almoſt endleſs wariety of puuic:, 
are not the leait. See Nuunkzs, IAAxsOSLrox, and Paulsrs. 

Point BLaxx, down-right. 

Bra'xxtr [banchete, Fr.] 1. A woclen covering ſoſt and looſely 
wove, ſpread commonly on a bed over the ſheets, for procuri::;; 
warmth. 2. A kind of pear : ſometimes written b/anquet. 

BLaxxrr [with printers] a woollen cloth uſed to cauſe the letters 
to appear in proofs. | 

o BLaxxer [from the noun] 1. To cover with a blauket. 
Blanket my loins. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To toſs in a blanket, by way of penalty or contempt. 
What lane but knows, ny 1 
Our purgings, ings, blanketings ws ? . 
hn n manner, with — pale- 
neſs, or confuſion. | 

Br a'*Kxess, paleneſs, Sc. as being out of countenance or 
abaſhed. 3 

Bia'tquer Pear, a fort of pear. 5 
Braak, a ſmall fiiver coin, current in Morocco and all that 
coaſt of Bacbary, worth about three half-pence Engliſh. 


To Bras [prob. of blaren, Du. biarren, Ger. to weep] 1. To 
ſweal or melt away, as a candle. 2. To bellow, to roar. Sinner. 

BLaesE'CULa, Lat. [of Paule, Gr. to hurt] th: cyanus or blue 
bottle, ſo named becauſe it turns the edge of the mower's ſcythe. 

BLaysI1Goxia [SM. Gr. of ENazle, to hurt, and you, Gr. 
what is produced by generation] a diſeaſe in bees, when they do not 
breed, or their young ones miſcarry. | 

Bia'rzcx1ts, a town of the Auftrian Netherlands, about ſeven 
miles ſouth of Mons. Lat. 50 30“ N. Long. 3* 55 E. 

Br as, the motion of the ſtars. Van Helment. | 

BLAsE. See BLaze. 5 

Brasruruaro'kIxESss [from blaſpheme] blaſphemouſneſs. | 

BLasrne"MATORY, or BLA'sSPHEMOUS 2 Fr. Blef- 
emo, Sp. blaſphemus, Lat. of Enao3nu®>, Gr. is ul 
accented on the firſt ſy!lable, but by Milton on the ſecond] impiouily 
ureverent in ſpeaking or writing, with regord to God. 

| This attempt bolder than that on Eve, | 

And more % þ | | 

To BLiasPyr me, verb af. [bHaſphemer, Fr. biasfemar, Sp. Haf- 
pheme, Lat. of FxzoPnum, Gr. 


rence of God or holy things, to revile, to curſe ; as, to blaſpheme 
the God and religion. 2. To ſpeak evil of in general. | 


Blaſpheme their feeder, and forget their Lord. Pope. 


BLasene'mer [Bla 


Lat.] one who ſpeaks blaſphemy, or in impious terms 
: Shonld each bla — quite eſc : the rod, 
Becauſe the inſult's not to man, but God. 
BL a"sPHEMOUSLY, in a blaſphemous manner. 
LASPHE'MOUSNESS, roy, "oy > | 
BLa"spyexry [blaſpheme, Fr. blasfemia, Sp. Blaſphemia, Lat. E- 
9 Gr.] an uttering of reproachful words, tending to the dit- 


of God. 


Pope. 


honour of God. Blaſphemy, ſtrictly and ly, is an offering of 
ſome 25 or injury unto God himſelf eher by words or writ- 


ing. Hie. But the better to unfold the ſigniſication of this word, 
its etymology ſhould be carefully diſcuſſed. It is a Greek word, com- 


pounded 0 eL hurt, 2 rather of 2 to hit by ns and 
Own, reputation; accordi it ma applied to an indignity 
offered * character, — 2 or —— divine 0! 
human. See Matth. xii. 31. Colofl. iii. 8. 1 Tim. i. 13. 2 Pet. 
ii. 11. Apocalypſ. xiii. 6. Rom. iii. 8. in all which we 
have the ſame word in the original, though differently rendered by cur 
tranſlators ; ſee Heresy. e blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
conſiſted in the aſcribing thoſe miracles which Chriſt wrought by the 
Holy Ghoſt, to Beelzebub, or prince of 
* with Mark iii. 30. 
Blaſphemy was 
man with a diſmay 


countenance, holding in her left hand a 2 


torch, and with her right dragging by the hair a naked child, hic 
its hands to heaven. At her feet a ba- 


EI 


up its 


at the ſame time li 
BL aspHEny [in law] © By an act made in the 


ſame value with 


phemous is uſually 


devils. Match. xu. 24, 31. 


reſented by the ancients, in painting, by a wo- 


1. To ſpeak with impious irreve- 


ateur, Fr. blasfemader, Sp. blaſj emattr, | 


* 


2. n at any time made 
+ hall drag any one of the perſons in the Holy Trinity to be God ; 


of the chriſtian religion, 


or ſhall aſſert, there are more Gods than one. But whether the 


two following clauſes of the act, viz. a perſon ſo circum/lanced de- 
nying the chriſtian religion to be true, or the holy ſeri of the 


old and new teſtament, to be of divine authority, are made by this 
act, Haſphemy, or only fimple prophaneneſ;, we muſt leave the lawyers 


determine. 
1 70 Brasr [blæpran. Sax. blaſten, Teut.] 1. To ſtrike with ſome 
ſudden calamity ; as, lightning blaft her . Shakeſpeare. Thun- 
der blaft the man. Addiſon. 2. To ſpoil, or cauſe fruits to wither. 
Seven thin ears Maſled with the caſt wind. Gerefis. 3. To diſappoint 
a deſign or undertaking, to hinder from coming to maturity; as, his 
enterprize was blafted. Arbutbnot. 4. To ſpoil or marr any thing, to 


wound or ruin of met reputation ; as, to blaſt one's credit. 5. 


To confound, to with terror. 
Trumpeters, 
With brwen din, Saft you the city's ears. Shakeſpeare. 


| | Brasr [blape, Sax.] 1. A puff of wind. 2. The found made 


blowing any wind inftrument. 
1 fie blew his trumpet, th 3 


Filbd all the regions. | 
3. The ſtroke of a malignant the infection cf any thing peſ- 
tilential, the blight of corn. By the b/aft of God they perith. Job. 

To Brasr, with minets, is to tear up rocks which lie in their way, 
by the force of gunpowder. 25 

Bl A “sT Ix GS, winds and froſts which immediately ſucceed rain, and 
are deſtructive to fruits. | | 
Bra'srwment [of blaff] blaſt, ſudden ſtroke of infection; a word 
not at preſent in uſe. Contagious blaſiments. Shakeſpeare. 
Birr BYZANTIA | uu Byzantium, Lat. Conſtantinople, the place 
from whence brought] the upper part of a ſhell, called by the Latins 
_ conchilium : theſe ſhells are of different ſizes, but the form of them 
univerſally, is that of the claw of a wild beaſt. It is uſed in phyſic. 

BLa'rTaxT 3 Fr.] bellowing like a calf. You learn d 
ghis language the blatant beaſt. _ Dryden. | | 

BLaTERaA'TION, noiſe, ſenſeleſs rozr, or babbling. Lat. 

BLaTTa'r1a [in botany] the herb moth-mullen. La. | 

To Bra'rTER [of blatere, Lat. to roar] to make a ſenſeleſs noiſe. 
A word no longer uſed. Envy liſts to Carter againſt him. Spenſer. 
Bra'wnurEx, a town of Swabia in Germany, about eleven miles 
eaſt of Ulm. Lat. 48 24' N. Long. 3* W. 

Bare, a fortreſs of Guinve, in France, ſituated on the river Ga- 
ronna, 21 miles north of Bourdeaux. _ intention of it is to 
kinder ſhip from going to Bourdeaux without permiſſion. = 
= 3 Kere, 21 Sax. a torch] 1. A light flame or 

fire; blaze implies more the light than the heat. 7obuſor ; as, a blaze 
of 2. Publication or wide diffuſion a thing. What is 


ry 

— from the forchcad, almoſt to the noſe; it is alſo 

called a ſtar. | 5 1 7 
To Blaze, verb next. [blæpian, Sax. ] 1. To flame or make a 

ſhining light; as, a 6/azing ſtar, or comet with a brilliant tail. 2. 

To be conſpicuous. | ok 
To Blaze, werb af. 1. To publiſh; as, to blaze his marriage 
abroad. 2. To blazon, to give an account of enfſignrs armorial in 

A terms ; now an obſolete word. This was called a fierce, and 


ſhould have blaxcd it thus : he bears a fierce, ſable, between two 


kerces. Peacham. 3. To inflame, to hre ; not a proper uſe of the 
word. Pall'd, thy blazed youth | 
| Becomes afluged. Shakeſpeare. 

BLA“ZER [from blaze} one that ſpreads reports abroad. 

Babblers of folly, b/azers of crime. Spenſer. 
 BLa'zox, 1. The art of explaining coat armour. Teach me what 
J ought to obſerve in the Glare of beaſts. Peacham. 2. Publication. 

This eternal b/az2r muſt not be, | | 

To ears of fleſh and blood. Shatefeare. 
3. Celebration. | 5 | 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, action and ſpirit, 

give thee five-fold Mar. Shakeſpeare. 


| Bi a'zox {in heraldry] is an obſolete word, and a certain anthor 


fays, ſignifics the blowing or winding of an horn, as is introduced in- 
to heraldry from an ancient cuſtom, that the heralds (who were 
judges at juſts and tournaments) practiſed of winding an horn, when 
they explained and recorded the atchievements of thoſe knights that 


exerciſed, and by cuſtom the word has obtained to ſignify deſcription | 


in heraldry ; for to blazon is to deſcribe the things borne in coat- 
armour as they ought to be, with their proper fignifications and in- 
tendments. ; 
To BrLazov [Blafenner, Fr.] 1. To deſcribe, paint, or explain in 
proper characters or terms, coats of arms. The coat of arms I am 
not herald enough to &/azor into Engliſh. Adzifon. 2. To deck or 
adorn. Then Slaxon, in dread ſmiles her hideous form. Garth. 
3. To diſplay, to ſet forth. 

Thyſelf thou blazer | 

In theſe two princely boys. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To celebrate. One that excels the 
| Shakeſpeare. 5. To blaze abroad, to publiſh. 
| What's this but libelling againſt the ſcnate, | 

And blatening our injuſtice every where? Shakeſpeare. 

Br a'zoxay [6/afon, Fr.] ſignifies the fame as blazon, which is the 
art of hlazoning, of which the moſt —_ rules are: 

I. To name the metal or colour of the field; as or, argent, guler, 

e, &c. - 

II. The manner of the diviſion of the eſcutcheon by line, whether 
it be downright or bendwiſe, Sc. and alſo the diſſerence of the line, 
dix. indented, ingrail'd, &c. 

III. The charge that is on the field. | 

IV. Name the principal part of the field firſt, if there be more 
than one occupied by the charge. 

V. Name the charge that is in the chief. part of the field firſt, if 


there be more than one kind of charge in it. 
VI. Uſe no repetition of words in blazoning the ſame coat, cſpeci- 
ally theſe words, % 2, and 4writh. | 


but the Blaze of fame. Milton. 3. A white mark in a horſe's. 


quirk of &azoning pens. 


ELE 

VII. There are chree forms of blaton : 7 
„ . By metals and colours for gentlemen, who have no zulegt 
dignity. 

2. By precious flones for nobility, as dukes, earls, G 

3. By planets, for eniperors, kings, and princes ; however, tl 
French, from whom we had our 2 and all other nations, ;. 
ject this variety of forms, and uſe none but metals and colours tor lf 


III. You muſt obſerve, that metal upon metal, and colour upon 
colour, is falſe heraldry. Yet there is —— to this rule, 5 Th 
the arms of Jeruſalem, which are argent, a croſ- potent between four 
croſlets or; being metal upon metal. 

Br, BITA, or But [in huſbandry] the ipward bark of a tres, 
or that part of the wood, which was lam formed. 
To But acn, verb ad. ¶ probably of viciten, Veur. blecten, Du. oi 


_ zblecen, Sax. bicechen, Ger. ] to whiten, commonly to whiten in the 


ſun, or open air. 
To Brracn, verb nent. to become white. 
| The white ſheet Fleaching in the open field. S gear. 
BIA“ CUx GN, a borough town of Surry, five mile, > 
gate, and twenty from London. : 
ment. f 
Brrax ſblac, bl:c, Sax. blecch, Du. cold, bleich, Ger. 5-1, br; en 
wy 1. Chill or cold; as, the bd winds. 2. Pate, wan. 7 


om Rye- 
It ſends two membre to parlis- 


41 


0 


Walton: a 
Brex'kLy, palciy. 
Br.:a'xxts:, pale neſ.. | 
Break%ess, coldneſs of the wind, cnilneſs. The inhabitants ge 

Nova Zembla go naked, without complaining of the C Voit 


8 


air. Addijon. 
Biea'xvy {from beat] bleak, cold, chill. The 4 y top 6! 
m hills. Driden. | ON” 


LEAR, 44. [blaet, Du. a bliſter] 1. Dim with rheum, wares 
fore with rheum. Blur eyes affect found eyes Baczn. 2. Obſcure 
in general, cauung dimne(s. | | 
| Cheat the eve with Jar illuſion, 

| And give it falſe prefertiments. Niles. 

To Brix {from the %.] 1. To make the eyes watery or fore 
with rheum. . 
Rlrared ſights are ſpectacled to ſee him. Sie, geare. 
2. To dim or obſcure the eyes in general. A pretty ſunerficia ar- 
gument to þear our eves, and lull us alleep in ſecurity. Pail, / 
BIA Ey'd, 1. Having the extern l covering of the eves ted. and 
turned outwards. 2. Having blcar or watery eyes, or eyes fore with 
rheum; as 6/:ar-ey'd fathers. 1 
Brear'epxtss [from bleared] the fate of being bloar:d. The 
defluxion falling upon the edges of the eyelids, makes a 4carcduet,. 
To Lear [blatan, Fax.] to cry like a freop or lamh. 
| Bream [from the verb] the cry of a flicep or lamb. The Bar of. 
Neccy ſheep. Chapman. With dying beats reſound. Dry x. | 
Bi rA Tx [of blævan, Sax. ] the crying of theep. / 
Bres, 2 ſub/?. a knot or bliſter in glas. | 
A BEA [blaen, Ger. to ſwell] a bliſter, a blain ; alſo a bul-bte ox 


Bladder in the water. 


BLe'cnxox [EN, Gr.] wild ponny-royal. 

BIE [irr. pret. and part. pa. of bleed] have bled, 

To Biitp, werb next. fret. | bled, or have bled ; part. prſ” ble! 
[irr. verb, blædan, Sax. bloeden, Du. and IL. Ger. blurca, II. Ger. ] 
1. To evacuate or loſe blood, to run with blood. Blred, bled, Pour 
country. Shakeſpeare. 2. To die a violent death. Ihe lamb th: 
riot dooms to bleed to day. Pe. 3. To drop as blood; it is applied 
to any thing that drops. For me the balm Pill 4e, and aiuber 
flow. Pope. | | | SS 

To Brirrp, verb a8. to take away or let blood 

That from a patriot of diftingaith 4 note, | 
Have be and purg'd me to u ſimple vote. Pepe. 

To Breep (among farmer] denbte, to yield ; as, the corn bc 7; 
well, 7. e. yields well in threſlung. | 

To BIrED {among gardener-] is to draw out the ſap of plants, the 
ſame as tapping. 8 . 
To BIE ED freely, a very low phraſe, to part with one's money freely. 

BTEE“ DIN d, letting out of blood. x 

BLervixG Call [among ſharpers] one who, when he is once fiucl:, 
* * loſt ſome money in gaming, will not give over till he has 

all. | 

BI Err, Br.arz, or Bi xar [of bloed, Ger. and that of ploden, Teut. 
to fear] baſhful. N. C. : . 

A toom (empty) purſe makes a BIE (ſhamefac'd) merchant... This 

verb is Scottith, as are the words team and bleit ; but it is very na- 
tural to conclude, a man will have little courage in buying, when ho 
has no money to pay. | 5 

A Brrir tat makes a proud mouſe. That is. when parents c. 
maſters are tos moderate in reproving their children or ſervant-, it --- 
nerally makes the former upruly and diſobedient, and the latter fad. y 


and impertinent. 


A Br r*:1:5u f probably of bleme, Fr. pale or white. Skinner] 1 1A 
ſtain, a mark of deformity, a diminution of beauty, a ſpot. In di- 
viding, if you leave a remedileſs blermifh. Wiſeman, 2. A fault 4 
grace, a reproach. Clear ſhe died from 8/mi/b criminal. © /cr. 
3. A ſoil, turpitude, or ſtain. Is conformity with Rome a //\-; un- 
to the church of England? Heoker. | 

To Brruisn {from blame. Junius; probably of Cini, Ir to 
grow pale] 1. To ſtain or ſpot with any delormit u Likelter that 
my outward face might have been diſguiſed, than that the tice of fo 
excellent a mind could have been thus {/r-:7/4 nr 2. To 
wound or prejudice a perſon's reputation or good name. by Cctama- 
tion to blemiſh a character. Adti/or. 

Bien [with hunters] a term uſed, when the hound: or beagle; 

having 


I oy HC * 8 
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having found where the chace has been, only make a proffer to en- 
ter and return. 
To Buixcn, verb neut. to ſhrink or fly an. 
In tent him to the quick; if he'll but blench, 
I know my courſe. Shakeypeare. 
To Bir cu, web af. to hinder or rad. 2 
truſſes of hay before them to bench the defendant's fight. . 
Bi.excn [in the Scotch law] as, to hold land in blench, i. e. to hold 
it by the payment of a ſ ugar-loaf, a couple of capons, a bever-hat, a 
roſe, or ſuch like thing, if demanded. 
To BI xD, pret. l 
Du. and Su.) 1. To mix or mingle together. 
"Tis beauty truly blent, whoſe and white 
Nature's on ſweet and cunning hand hath laid on. Shakeſpeare. 
They were no otherwiſe mingled, than but blended, but not united. 
Bu. 2. To confound, ſometimes with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Ihe times and ſeaſons of the year blend themſelves by diſordered and 
confuſed mixture. Heoker. 3. To pollute, ipoil or corrupt. This 
ſnification was anciently much uſed, but now quite obſolete. 
| He burnt with jealous fire, 
The eye of reaſon was with rage dle. Spenſer. 
Blexp Water, a diſtemper incident to black cattle. 
But'xper [from blend] he that blends or mingles. 5 
BLE NJuEIu, a village of Swabia in Germany, al s for the vic- 
tory obtained by the allied army, commanded by the duke of Marl- 
borough and prince Eugene, over the French and Bavarians, com- 
manded by the duke of Bavaria, and the Marſhals Tallard and Mar- 
ſin. It is fituated on the weſt ſide of the Danube, three miles north- 
eaſt of Hockfter, and twenty-ſeven north-eaſt of Ulm. 


7 


Bi. E VNA [RN, Gr.] an excrementitious humour, ſomewhat craſs 


and concocted, that fows down through the palate and noſtrils. 
Caſtell. renovat. FAY : | ; 
Br xxx, obſolete, fart. of blend ; which fee. 5 
B. EPUA “RID Es [ E2<Pagi%ts, of EMtpaprs. Gr. an eye-brow ] that 
part of the eye-lids where the hair grows, or the hairs themſelves. 
Anatom. © | j 
| Bit 'rnraro [of fe, Gr.] one who has great brows or eye- 
lids, beetle brow'd. | DEED. 
Biipirros [PaPzen, Gr.] an eye-lid. 7 >; 
Bi: pianoxt's um {of PaxPagc and Eve, Gr. to ſcrape off] an 
initrument for pulling hairs out of the eye-ligs. 
5 {old law rec] pete or earth digged up and dryed for 
uel. - © 
To Ertss [of blepian, Sax ] 1. To make happy, to felicitate, 
to proſper. 3 
It is twice 81-77, NE. 
It iet him that gives, and him that takes. * 
2. To wiſh happineſs to, to pronounce a bleſſing upon. The man 
of God the children of gal Deuteronomy. 3. To praiſe, to 
gloriſy. The Creator alone to be Seed, adored, and hon . Hecker. 
4. It ſeems, in one paſiage of Spenſer, to ſignify the ſame as to wave, 
branciſh, or flouriſh. 1115 ſparkling blade about his head he b/c. 
Bur sep, fart. [of 5/4] happy, poſſeſſed of celeſtial felicity ; as, 
the Hei in heaven. | 
Br.essrp Tlie. A plant with floſculous flowers, conſiſting of 
many florets. The ſpecies are: 1. The bleſſed thiſtle, which is cul- 
tivated for the herb which is dried for medicinal uſes, but of late leſs 
_ uſed than formerly. 2. The yellow diſtaff thiſtle. Miller. © 
Bie's:eriy {from /] happily. Clitophon's taking had B/e/- 


Medi; procured their meeting. Sidney. 


Bi.z**<:pxEss [from biefſed} 1. Felicity, happineſs. The Bblefed- 


xe/, of being little. Shakeſpeare. 2. Sanctity. 
Earthlier happy is the roſe diſtill'd, | 
Than that which withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives and dies in Eagle 4 eb. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Heavenly bratitude. Being begun in grace, it paſſes into glory, 

{-4rrls, and immortality. South. 4. Divine favour. 5 

{he BLE5sFDNEsS of a marryd State has been repreſented by a 
very beautifal woman, having on her breaſt, inſtead of a jewel, two 
hands holding a flaming, heart, and in her right hand a yoke, which 
fic lov}; upon with a friendly aſpect. 

Br + skx [from %%] he that bleſſes, proſpers, or gives a bleſſing. 

Return praiſe to God, the giver of the gift, or Mefer of the 

4 _ : Taylor. * 8 

LE SINa, /ubft. 1. Benediction, a prayer which happineſs is 
implored. 2. 3 by biet it i . in a prophetic 
or authoritative manner ; as, the father layeth his hand upon his 
head, and giveth the 5/2/r7. Bacen. 3. Any of the means of hap- 
pinefs, advantage, gift, or benefit. The moſt valuable / Hugs of 
Heiety. .Lddiſon. 4. Divine favour. He ſhall receive the 73 
trom the Lord. P/a/ms. 5. The Hebrews, under this name, often 
underſtand the preſents which friends make to one another, in all pro- 
bability. becaule they arc generally attended with bleſſings and com- 
pliments both from thoſe who give, and thoſe who receive. Receive 
my preſent at my hand, 8 my Bleſing that is brought 
to thee. Geneſis. 

Bi Esr, — the ſame with BLE ser D, happy. Bi, in thy geni- 
us, in thy love too 54%. Pope. | | 

BLEw, ret. [of to 5/zw] See To Blow. 

Brew Mantic, or Brut Mantle, a title peculiar to one of the 
purſuivants or marſhal; at arms. | | — 

Bury | farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, a kind of inflamma- 
tion, proceeding from bruiied blood, betu cen the ſole and the bone 
of the foot. 

BuicGurT, or a BLasT {the etymology of blight is unknown. Johnſon} 
1. Mildew, according to Skinner; but it ſeems taken, by moſt wri- 
tere, in a general ſenſe, for any cauſe of the failure of fruits; or, as 
fome Fight of the ſpring. 2. Any thing blaſting or nipping. The 
firit C. gt of froſt ſhall ſtrip you of all. L'Efrange. 3. A diſeaſe in- 


cident to 2 that affects them variouſly ; the whole plant ſome - 
tUmes, an 

or ſinutted. | | 

Io Biicar ffrom the noun] 1. To corrupt with mildew. It 
blaſts vegetables, Sight corn and fruits. Woodward, 2. To blaſt in 
geucral, ro hinder lertility ; as, to 61ig4t corn, | | 


at other times only the leaves or bloſſoms, being withered 


nded, anciently blent [blenvan, Sax. blenda, 


up,. that ſhe don't obſerve the of a ſnake 


BLI 
Left harſh eare the lover's peace deſtroy, 
And roughly blight the tender buds of joy, 
Let reaſon teach. Lytrleton. 

Brix Db, adj. [blind, Sax. blind, Dan. Su. and Ger. blindt, D. 
blinds, Goth. ] 1. Deprived of fight. 2. Mentally dark, ignorant, 
unable to judge, with te before the thing unſcen. All authors 7: thei: 
own defects are blind. Dryden. 3. Sometimes of: Biind of the ſu- 
ture. Dryden. 4. Not ſcen, out of public view, private, generally 
with ſome tendency to contempt or cenſure. Any blind or fecrc: 
corner is judged a fit houſe of common prayer. Hooker. 5. Not catil; 


diſcernible, to find, obſcure. 
Blind mazes of this tangl'd wood. Milton. 
On the blind rocks are loſt. Dryden 


To Brixp [blindan, Sax. verblenden, — 1. To make blind. 
2. To obſcure, to darken to the eye. Darkneſs I lindi the ſky. Dry- 
den. 3. To darken to the underſtanding ; as, to 6/izd and confound 
the ſtate of a controverſy. | 
Brix, ſub. 1. Something to hinder the ſight. Civility caſts a 
blind over duty. L'Eftrarge. 2. Something to millead the eve or un- 
derſtanding. Theſe diſcourſes ſet an _— between his command 
and decrees ; making the one a blind for the execution of the other. 
Decay of py | 
BLixD, a feint, ſhift, or artifice ; to make a perſon believe a falſity. 
BLixp men can't junge of colours. 7/ ciec now giudicadi colori. It. 
The Greeks ſay : Twrvf)w =) enge. The Latins fay : Quid c2.9 
cum ſfeculo ? (What has a blind man to do with a looking-glaſs.) We 
ſhould not be forward in giving our opinions on things we can't be 
ſuppoſed to have any ſkill 
The Germans ſay : Ein blinder kan von der farbe nicht urtheilen. 


Tho ſa Brix as be that will vot ſee ? Spoken of thoſe who pre- 


tend they can't ſee what they have no mind to ſee. | 
BLixp Cancer. See Primitive CANCER. . 
Brix Nettle, an herb. | | 
A Man's BLixp Side, his foible or weakneſs. | 


Biixv V [with chemiſts] ſuch as have no opening but on 


one fide. 
Bui'xprold [from blind, of blind and pealdan, Sax.] having the 


eyes covered. | 


Brii'xpLy [from blind] 1. Without ſight. 2. Implicitely, with- 
out — 2 3 as, 2 to ſwallow nonſenſe. 3. Fortuitoui 
without direction or judgment. 
How ſeas, earth and air, and active flame 
Fell thro' the mighty void, and in their fall 
M ere blindly gather d in this goodly ball. Dryder. 
BIIx Dx, without _ or conlidering. 


d» 


BLixovtan's Buff, A play in which one is to be blindfold, and 


to hunt cut ſome of the reſt of the company. At Blindmax's-buff to 
grope his way. Hudibras. 

Bur'xpxess [blinonepre, Sax. ] 1. Want of 2. a privation of the 
ſenſation of ſight, ariſing from ſome defect in the organ itſelf, or in 
the optic nerve, and blood - veſſels belonging to it. Milton alludes to 


both theſe cauſes in thoſe lines; 


So thick a drop ſerene has quench'd their orbs, 
| Or dim ſifuſton veil d. Parad. Loft, B. III. I. 25, &c. 
If the reader would fee this compleatly explained, he may conſult 
H. Beerbaw. acoromia animal. Akers tabulis illuflirat. Ed. Londin. 
and alſo Monita & Precepta Medica. Mead. 2. Ignorance, mental 


darkneſs. We diſcover nothing but our own Glixdreſs and igno- 


rance. Locke. 

BrixoxEss of Heart, in I, has been by a woman 
clad in „ ſtanding in the midſt of a „in which are all 
ſorts of beautiful Rowers, with which ſhe is ſo delighted and taken 

— her feet, nor 


her own ſtate, by a mole flowers. The mole intimates 


| blindneſs; her head inclined towards fading flowers, worldly delights ; 


which allure and buſy the mind to no : for whatever the flat- 


tering world iſes, yet all is but a clod of earth, covered, not 


only under the falſe hope of ſhort pleaſures, but with many dangers 


all our days. 
— [in fortification] are bundles of oſiers bound at both ends, 
and ſet up between two ſtakes; alſo branches of trees, or pieces of 


| wood laid acroſs upon the trenches, to bear up the bavins or hurdles 


laid over with 

vaſs, and ſometime 
BLixDwoRM 

Engliſh ſcrpents, 


„ Which ſerve to cover them, and ſometimes can- 
blind and <vorm] a {mall viper, the 


Shakeſpeare. The greater ſlow- worm, called alſo the blindworm, is 
— thought to be blind, becauſe of the littleneſs of his eyes. 
rea. 
To Brix x {blinck, Su. blincken, Dan.] 1. To wink or twinkle with 
the eyes. . To trepan the one to think. 
The other blind, both ſtrove to blink. Hudibras. | 
2. To ſee obſcurely. Shew me thy chink, to iu thro with mine 
_ Shakeſpeare. One eye was Linking, and one leg was lame. 


n [from Sint, of blinker, Dan.] 1. One that winks or 
twinkles with his eyes, one that has bad eyes. 2. Something that 
twinkles. In ſome parts we ſee many glorious ſtars, and in ſome 
none but 5/;zkards and obſcure ones. will. 

To BLixx Beer [probably of blinnan, Sax. ] to keep it unbroached 
till it is grown tart or 22 | | | 

Buixxs [with hunters 2 torn from trees, and caſt over- 
thwart the way where a deer is likely to paſs, to ftop his ſpeed. 

BLiss ſblippe, of blixpan, blidapian, Sax. to rejoice] 1. The 
higheſt degree of happineſs, generally uſed of the 44 bleſſed 
_ 2. Happineſs in general. BJ is the fame in ſubject or in 
eing. Pope. 

. [of b and full] 1. Happy in the higheſt degree. 2. 
Joyous, full of joy. 5 * N 


Windior's BAſiful plains. Pope, 3. Applied to the felicity 
4 Hammond. 


of the blefled ; as, the GH viſion. 

Bui'ssyvLLY [of bliſsful] happily. | 
. Brrsrurxzss [of blipyen and pull, Sax.] happineſs, fulneſs of 
joy. 


To 


wannty To 


in, left this proverb be hit in our teeth. 


erected, to obſtruct the enemy's 2 : 
venomous. Newts and b/indworms do no harm. 


BL o 


To NrssOu, to leap a9 a ram does upon an ewe, to caterwal, to 


Bir [bli 
as —— 
© Fen ne eee 8 
eafily diſcovered in countenance z 25 on the contrary, _ 
ener enim, ſorrow wrinkles the face 
Bui'TaLy [of blithe) briſkly, merril 
ere che quality 


Bu1” THNESS, Or —— — — ESS 
or ſtate of being 
_ rms. or bl) 0 cheerful, gry - 7 Philpe 
| thjeme. year. 
1 a puſtule, heal, or ſmall «6 
To BroaT, verb ad. 


[of _ 

are ſym 

Bro' — [of bl) in 

ſwimmeth in the ſea a 

puted noiſome to the fiſh. | 
Buo'saexLiy [of her, or blob and Hip] a thick lip. His b/ob- 

BLo' BLIPPED, or Bro BBERLIPPED, 


In cities blocks. 
[ny the perch whereon the hawk is kept. 
a piece of land anciently, that which is now called 


it 


BLock 
Brock 
free-hold land 


_— rn a phraſe —— 
Sing 


in a knot at the end of a2 


g Block in 2 is a block 
davit; de aal e h U 0 hale up the 


1 ** ſin a „ bo block with a ſhiver in it, and 
a notch cut through , for the more ready in 
in of any rope. E ue for the fall of the winding tackle. 

Brock [zmoog bowlers) denotes the fmall bowl, uſed as 3 mark 


to bowl at. 
| » Fr.] to ſhut up, wb ſo as to hinder e- 
Troops to bleck it up from i n Clarendon. 
BLocxaDE — Fr. Slaccato, It. military art] a ſort 
when armed troops yes py} 
oviſions can be brought i 


place ; it the & hs s to ſtarve it out; | 
it being kgs of 


term] 1. To 
alli 


Bro — 2 — doo. Por. flu 
CKHEAD eut. 8 
_—__— a dolt, one without & 


BLocxnZADED [from Blockbead ] — devey, dull; as, a bleck- 
beaded boy. L'Eftr. —_ 

BLocx-xouse, of fortreſs to block up a paſs. Under the 
protection of ſome blockhouſes. Raleigh. 
4 — cx1i$H [of block, Teut.] — fiupid, dull. Bloctiſb Ajax. 
Bro cxrnLY [from blockiÞ) i , ſtupidly. 


Bro'cxisnxess [from bleckifo] a | 
Brocxs [of a ſhip] are a kind — pullies, having ſhivers 


rang ropes WWW 


— CKTIN — — block and tin) that tin which is moſt pure and un- 


mixed, and as yet he. le. 
Bros, a beautiful city, the capital of the territory of Blaſois, in 


Orleanois, in France, fituated on the north fide of the river Loire, 


1 Lat. 47 357 N. Long. 19 200 E. 
—_ MARY 3 ys ere * which the 
metal paſſes, been melted out of 


[probably from blow. Jobaſer.] to ſwell | 


uſed when two blocks 


of the anchor to a 


Bro ay ſach uſed 
r 
though much ſlower. 


BLO 
Buo'xxzT, HH. [T ſuppoſe for 8 es!! 
l . ith 
For thilke fame ſeaſon, — yea 
With pleaſance. Spenſer. 
32 Poland, about 20 miles welt of Warſaw. Lat 
0 20 
bers [blove Su. ard Dan. lug, Du: O. and . Ger. blur, H. 
Ger. bloth, Goth.] 1. A warm, „ circulating by 
means of arteries and veins, t of the body ; by mi- 
croſcopes the blood appears to of Ine red lobules ſwimmin 
DOR — ſuppoſed Gr ſeram. 2. Chi 
3 y. Lo 5 my blend, my daughter. Shakeſpeare. 


amily, kindred 
3 a brother kind. Waller. 

4. Deſcent, li in a bleed, like the 

2 


125 
7. Blood- al, regal li- 
n o' the blood, 2 — 6. Birth, 
gentleman of blood. Shakeſpeare. 7. Murder, vio- 
lent death. A have blood. Shakeſpeare. 8. Life. When 
wicked men have ſlain a righteous ſhall I not require his / 
at your hand? 2 Samue/. 9. For blood; a low phraſe. Tho' his life 
22 In the ſame ſenſe, for his heart, is uſcd. A crow 
lay battering upon a muſcle, and could not, for bis blood, break the 
ſhell. 3 e. 10. The carnal part of man, as oppoſed to the 
8 and bad hath not revealed it unto thee, but ny fa- 
r which is in heaven. Sr. Matthew, 11. — ſtate 


of the 

Will you, great Sir, that glory blot, 
In cold blood, which you gain'd in hot. 
12. Hot _ a man of fire. The news put divers young 4 
into a fury. Baces. The juice of any thing. "The Sed of grapes. 


y - * {from the noun] 1. Sometimes to let blood medically. 
2. To ſtain with blood. He was blooded up to his elbows by a couple 
of Moors, whom he had been butchering with his own i 
hands. Addiſov. 3. To enter upon the game, to enure to blood as a 
hound. 8 Spenſer. 4. To hon, 


Hudibras. 


exaſperate. M more exaſperate, the auxiliary forces of 
French and Engliſh were 1 much b/coded one againſt another. Bacon. 


Broob-noLTERED [from blcod and belter} blood ſpriuk led. 


1 The blood ed Banquo ſmiles me. — 
LOO'D-FLOWER [ bamanthus, a plant originall bt from 
the cape of — 7. — f is os eros 


Tabs 
if — K the 2 b. > — ne m 
cent ; me to or ik 
= removed a — 2 weir — 
never awa w to 
| and they ſeize with great fercench. OY — 


In a full cry, gaping to ſwallow me. etc, | 
A S- bund will follow the tract of the „ Arbuthnot. 


K — DINESS (of blovignexe, Sax.] a being bloody in body; alſo 


1 Lblodlep, Sax. ] 1. — no blood, dead. The b/oed- 
lefs carcaſs of my Hector 2. Without ſlaughter. 


vereignty I Waller. 
To Buoop-LeT [of blood and ler} to bleed, to open a vein. It 
is known by ents of blood-letting. Arbuthnot. | 
BLooD-LE'TTEk [of blood and to let he thac bleeds or lets blood. 
The ignorance of the bleed: letter in letting blood. Wiſeman. | 
BLoop-LETTING, noun ſubft. the taking away of blood. 
BLoop Ned. bor [with ſmiths} the laſt degree of heat given to 
their iron in the forge. 
Boo Running - ch [with farricrs] a diſeaſe in horſes, proceeding 
=o an inflammation of the blood, cauſed by being hard rid, or 
hard laboured ; ſo that the blood gets between the {kin and the 
fleſh, which makes a horſe rub and bite himſelf, and, if not cured, 
will turn to a 
Brocbsnzb. 1. The crime of ſpilling of blood, murder. Abhor- 
red blcodfeed and tumultuous ſtrife. Spenſer. 2. Slaughter. | | 
So by — gee the viſtery, „ 
| Thro' great blcodſbed. Spenſer. 
Br.oo'psHEDDER [from blood and foe a murderer, or a ſhedder of 
blood. — —— lower of his die, is a blood. ſtedder. 


Ecelgſ. 


BLoo'Dsnor, or BLoO“DSnOr TEN [of blood and 2 a diſtemper of 


SS diſtended, ſo as to 
make the eyes appear red ds ke by an extravaſation of 
blood-redning clouds reflect Gy redo | = Sum Garth. | | 
Boop Spavin [with farriers] 1 7015 in horſes, a ſof: 
ſwelling, that grows through — hoof, 4 ſull of blood. 
BLoop Stone, a ſtone effectual in bleeding, called alio 


hamatites. The blood-flone worn is hs to be good for them that 
bleed at the noſe, which is by aſtriction and cooling of 4 
Bacon. The blood-ftone is green, ſpotted with a bright bl 

N ocdæuard. 

BLoop Strange, or BLOOD Wort, two ſorts of herbs. 

Blood Sucker [of blood and /uck) 1. A leech, a fly; any thing 
that ſucks blood. 2. A murderer, a cruel man. A knot you are 
of damned blood: ſuckers. Shakeſpeare. 

== Wite [of blob and prea, Sax.] an amerciament or cuſio- 


* as a compoſition and atonement for the ſhedd:ng or 
— 


Like BLoop like good. This mort proverbial rhime allu- des to 
equality in marriage, and teaches us, * where people of a different 
ſtate or condition (we may add age, temper, religion, principles, Cc.) 
come together, nothing but jarring and uncat:neſs enſues. The La- 
tins ſay : Zqualem uxorem guære. * 99 according to Ovid: Si — 

e 


oF 


2. Cruel, murderous, b 


3. The blue colour upon plum 


off ſome bloſioms 
death. acer. 


letter. licham. 
as froſis bite the meads. Shakeſpeare. 


Spots and blotches of 


high gan % v. Milton. 


B L O 


Juvenal cenſures the marrying 2 vo- 
man ſuperior in riches as an unſufferable evil. Intolerabilius nibil eft 


quam farmina di oc. 


Box un bled] in a bloody or cruel manner, with a diſ- 


wvoles apts nabere, rube pavi. 


pofition to ſhed blood; Bc butcher'd. — Blaodily in- 
Ain d. DhHden. 

BI OO, 2 blood or black — 

BLoovbTiiasTy [of blood thirſt} defirous of ſhedding blood. 
The image of God the hdi — not. Raleigh. 

BLoob VESSEL r and veſſl] a veſſel appropriated by nature 
for conveying the blood thro? the body. 

BI. oh blodig, Sax. blutig, H. Ger! daubed or beſmeared with 


blood. 
| What 3/o2dy man is that? he can 
As ſecmeth by his ty of the revolt 
The neweſt — Macbeth, Ad 1. Scene 2. 
loodthirfty ; a lied to men or facts. I grant 
him 4/20dy. Shakeſpeare. The bloody 2 will be aveng d. Milton. 
Br.oo'py Hand [in foreſt law] 1e in a 
againſt veniſon, when he is taken with hands or bloody, 
by which he is judged to have killed a deer, altho he 15 not found 
422 or MF 3 _ 3 
Loopy Flux [w yſicians ak ceration guts, with | 
frequent and bloody 2 J 
 Broopy-Minded [of bleed and mind] cruel, inclined to bloodſhed. 
This bloody-minded colonel. Dryden. 
Broow [probably of bloem, t is. or blorm, Sax. bluhum, — 1. 
The 1 mes of a tree, c. which precedes the fruit 
e 
Sits on the 412m, extracting liquid ſweet. Milton. 
The ſtate of immaturity, the Rate of any thing ripening to higher 
ion. 
My youth in 8/zom, your age in its decay. Dryden. 
A bo 2nd grapes jult gathered. 
A Bi oon ſin the iron works] a piece of iron wrought by the firſt 
hammering to a ſquare maſs, two foot long, called blomary. 
To Bion. to put forth blooms or bloſſoms. If you do not pull 
e firſt time a tree b/2ometh, it will bloſſom itſelf to 
2. To produce in the fame manner as bloſſoms are 
Produced. Rites, now ſuperſtitious, when the ſtrength of devout or 
Charitable acfection bl:»»1£c4 them, no man could juſtly have condemned 
£5 evil. H:cker. 3. To be in a ſtate of youth and improvement. 
Beauty. frail flower, that every ſeaſon fears, 


Bl:oms in thy colours for a thouſand years. Pepe. q 


0 Bioo'mtrs, blooming buds. 
Br“. or Breu [of bloom] full of blooms, flowery. 
Bloomy ſpray. Milton and Pope. 
Broke [from 4/4») act of blowing, a blaſt. 
Outruſh'd with an unmeaſur'd roar, 


Thoſe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps, ada to ei- 


ther's blore. Chapman. 

To Bro's:01 [blozxymian, Sax. bloeſſemen, Du. ] to put forth bloſ- 
ſoms as a tree. 

A Bro'ssou [ blorme, Sax. blocfſem, Du.] the — of a tree or 
plant, us to the ſeed or fruit. 

BLo'550MLEsS, without bloſſoms. 

Brossou Colertr, or Pracn Colour [in a horſe] is ſuch, as wes. 
the hair is white, but intermixed all over with ſorrel and bay hairs. 
 Bror. 1. A ſpot or ſtain upon paper with ink. 2. An oblitera- 
tion of ſomething written. hs 

Let flames on your unl 
Jon wars, —— loves. ky paper peer = 
1 And make of all an univerſal Get. Dryden. 
3- -\ ſpot in reputation, a diſgrace, a reproach. 
It is no vicious 4 t, murder or foulneſs. Shakeſpeare. 

A BLoT in Back-gammon [bloet, L. Ger.] when a ſingle man lies 

n to be taken up; whence to hit a blot. A blot which may fo ca- 
i; be hit. Dryden. 

To Bror [B/:ttir, Fr. to hide or couch like a partridge] 1. To ſpot 


uch ink or any thing elſe, ſo that the writing 1s obliterated, or ren- 


dered not legible. Ihe laſt and greateſt art, the art to hit. Pope. 2. 
Lo make black ſpots on paper, to blur. Heads over-full of matter be 
like pens over-full of ink, which will ſooner ber, than make any fair 


It blots thy — 4 


3. To diſgrace, to disfigure 


4. To darken. He 
earth +/-75 the moon's gilded wane. C 

To Bror (or ſtain) a man's reputation. 

To BLor out, to eraſe, to obliterate, to efface. One act like chis 
lets out a thouſand erimes. gp 

To Brot out of one's memory, to forget. 

BLorTcn [from of fr puſtule, wheal, or bladder on the Skin. 
veral colours. Harvey. 

To BioTe {om 4%] to ſwell, io puff up; alſo to fit ſmoaking or 
drying by the fire as bloted herrings. See Lo BLoar. 

Buo'rev Herrings, herrings dried in the ſmoke, red herrings. 


Boro, puffed up, ſwelled. 

5 e, Du.] 1. A ſtroke. 2. The ſtroke of death. Aſ- 
ſuage your of blood, and ſtrike che bee. Dryden. 3. A ſin gle 
action, a ſudden accident or event. If once defeated, they loſe a 
vince at a blow. Dryden. 4. The act of a fly, by which the 
eggs in fleſh. With the Fee of flies, | 

His braſs inflicted wounds are fill d. Chapman. 

To Brow, verb act. [irreg. verb pret. blew; part. paſſ. blown, 
blapan or blopan, Sax. ] 1. Io move with a current of air. 2. Some- 
times imperſonally with 17; as, it blu a tempeſt. 3. To pant, to 

>uff, to * breathlefs ; as, ſhe's ſweating and blowing. 4. To 
Echereal trumpet from on 
— 10 ſound or play muſically by wind. 
Blow an alarm. Numbers. 7. To blow over. To paſs — without 
effect. The ſtorm is blown over; and florms Zh over. Both in an 
active and paſſive form. 

To Brow [blopan, Sax.] to open as a flower, to bloom, to bloſ- 
ſom. 

To Brow of, to 642» into the nir by the ſorce of gun-powder.. The 


enemy's magazines Cle up. Tailer. * 


yes 


reathe. 


5. To found by being blown. 


1 ib at * 
* 


| aſſumed a blue colour. 
make with crude 


implies contempt. 


and confounds all together 


: BLU 


To Brow, des. 1. To drive away by the force of the wind. 
Trees blown down. Shakeſpeare. Blow away thoſe miſts. Denban 
2. To inflame with wind. The ſmith &/oweth the coals in the fire. 
Jaiah. 3. To ſwell, to puff into bulk. 

No blown ambition doth our arms unite. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To form a — Gags. 

Spherical bubbles boys b/zw with water. Boyle. 
F. To warm with the breath. Dick the ſhepherd Slut his nails. 
Shakeſpeare. 6. To ſpread by report. See BTO. . 

To Blow out, to extinguiſh by wind or the breath. Blow out a1 
the ſtars that light the ſkies. Dryden. 

To Brow ap, to raiſe or ſwell with breath. It Sli a man up 
like a bladder. Shakeſpeare. 

To Brow ap, to raiſe into the air by the force of gun-powder ; as, 
to b/:wv up a mine or 

Buo'wer, a kind of whale, which ſpouts forth a great deal of wa. 
— alſo a melter of tin. Ihe 6/owing-houſe with the blowers. Ca. 


38 Heuſes [at tin works] furnaces where the tin oar is 
melted and caſt. : 
BLowixc Szake [of Virginia hn rr of _ — blows and 
den, the head exceedingly, | 

| Browns Milk, pom or flotten 

Brown [i paſſ. of blow] being blown. 

Blows [bloyan, 5 1 the flower leaves open. | 

Browx Fo bo — of ſugar] is when the ſides of the c | 
in which the ſugar has been boiled for a conſiderable time, is — 
with the ſcimmer; and a perſon blowing through the holes of it from 
one fide to the other, certain ſparks or ſmall bubbles fly out, which is 
an indication that the ſugar is come to that d of bel 

Bows upon, 13 — 


At ſpan counter or N 
Browrn Fof 
touſneſs being but 
were as yet but potential, and in the £4ox.th and bud. Raleigh. 

Browze, a fat red-faced bloted wench. 

BLo“wz v, ſunburnt,. high coloured. 

Buu'sztx, the fat of a whale before it is boiled. See Bronnes. 

To Blunt, to weep, fo as to ſwell the cheeks. Blubbering and 
- weeping, weeping and b/ubbering. Shakeſpeare. | 

BV nnZAED, adj. 1. Swelled with we g; as, blubber'd face and 
blubber'd cheeks. 2. Swelled big commonly to the lip ; as, 
1 lips 

LUBBER-Lipp'd, ha or ſwelled 

Bi v — — ſhort ſtick or dub, wich RNAP 
loaded, uſed as an offenſive weapon to knock one down. 

Br u [blex, Fr. blazaine, Du. blau, Ger. hlaa, Su. blep, bleo, or 
bleoth, Sax. ] one of the ſeven original colours. > 
A e a flower of the bell-ſhape, a ſpecies of botde-lower z, 

alſo a large ort of fly with a blue belly. | 

hat bl/ze-bettle alive, ; 4 
Did ever with fuck fury drive? Prior. | 
— ſpecies of ſalmon, with a broad blue ſpo 


Brur as a Razer, for bize as azure. 

Bux - Mantie, the title of one of our purſuivants at arms. 

Turnſole Brur, a blue uſed by painters, by boiling a quarter of a. 
pound of turnſole in a pint and a half of water. 

BLuE-EYeD [of blue and eye] having bue eyes; as, blue-ey'd . 

BLUE-HAIRED [of be and Lair] having blue bair. His blue-hair'd 


_ deities. Milton. 


Blu'tLy [of blue] with a blue colour. : 
 BLvu'exes 4 og blue) the quality of being blue. 
Burr, ſurſy, bluſtering ; as, to look 4% or big. Black wing d 
_ mn Dryden. 
LUFF, to ſwagger, to look big. 

— 2 (ſhip) « one whoſe rake is (mall "EY and her 
ſtern too ſtrait up. | 

BLu'ixc of Metals [with gilders] is the heating any metal tll it has | 


BLu'tsx [of be] blue in ſome Abit tinſel. 2 | 
BLu'ts4xess [of Bui] a ſmall ree of blue colour. 
copper a ſolution without the bluz/oneſs. Boyle 
To BLu'xper, verb neut. 2 perhaps from * 
obnſon] 1. To miſtake groſs , to err widely. t. 
7 2. A us Aon to - an + * F a 
He who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. Pope. 
To Bi uxbEx, verb af. To mix fooliſhly or blindly. He blunders 


Stilling fleet. 
BLu'xDEr, à 


s miſtake, a — — 

BLu'xDER-BUSS [donder-buls, Du.] a ſhort » gun, of a 

bore ; alſo a careleſs perſon, who commits miſtakes and blunders 
BLu'xDERER, one apt to make groſs miſtakes or blunders, a block- 


BLu'xDER-HEAD [of under — head] a ſtupid fellow. This 
thick-ſcull'd blunder-head. L. E 

Br xx Er. a ſort of light blue — 

BLu'xT ¶ Caſaubon derives it of a, Gr. but the etymology ſeems 
uncertain] 1. Having a dull edge or point, not „ dull in under- 
ſtanding, not quick. Whitehead was of a blunt ſtoical nature. Bacon. 
2. Rough, not delicate, not civil, not nice. The mayor came to ſeize 
them in a bunt manner. Wotton. Blunt truths more miſchief than nice 
falſhoods do. Pope. 3. Abrupt, not elegant. To uſe too many cir- 
cumſtances e'er one come to the matter, is weariſome, to uſe none at all 
is blunt. Bacon. 4. Hard to This ſenſe is 2 
-, ToBLuxr. 1. To dull the edge 2 of any thing. 2. To re- 
preſs or weaken any deſire of — mi Blunt uot hs 3 Shake- 


fare. 
BLv'xTLY, 


3 OA 


Bru'nrTLY [from blunt) 1. In a blunt manner, wi 
2. Courſely, plainly , roughly . 


Bru'xT1sH, ſomething blunt, not very ſharp. - 

Buu'xTxEss. 1. Want of 2 or point. 2. Coarſeneſs, 
- d B 

ity, ignorance, virtuous ; 8 
1 ſof blunt and wit] d Foes Blunt-witted 
lord, ignoble in demeanour. Shakeſpeare. | 
B. un [borra, Sp. a blot. Skinner] a blot or ſtain with ink, &c. 
or a blemiſh upon a man's reputation. Man once fallen, has nothing 
but a blur, a total univerſal pollution. South. 

To Brus [from the #caz] 1. To blot or ſtain paper with ink, to 
efface, to obſcure. 

— the grace and bluſh of modeſty. Shakeſpeare 
s b "A 
2. To blot or ſtain in general. | 
Sarcaſms may eclipſe thine own, 
| But cannot br my loſt renown. Hudibras. 

Br v' ann, that which is blotted or tained. 

To Bruns 2 7 „ to make a hoarſe jarring ſound. | 

To BLuxr [without ety . John/on] to ſpeak raſhly and 
5 They cannot hold, but St out thoſe words, which 
afterwards they are forced to cat. Halecuell. 

To Bx usn ¶ prob. of bloſen, Du.] 1. To redden in the face, either 
by reaſon of modeſty, ſhame, or ſurprize. Shame cauſeth biafoing, 
blufbing is the reſort of the blood to the face, altho' bing will be 
ſeen in the whole breaſt, yet that is bur in paſſage to the face. Bacon. 
2. To carry a red or any ſoft and bright colour. And bears his %- 

i honours thick upon him. Shakefpeare. 3. With at before the cauſe 
of ſhame. Pages blub d at him. Shakeſpeare. a 
To get a _—_— * of a thing. Purely identical propoſi- 
tion, obviouſly at fit 4%, contain no certain inſtruction. Locke. 
|  Buusn, or BLu'swixc [from the verb] 1. A redneſs in the face 
Eo ing from modeſty, ſhame, or contuſion. 2. A red or purple 
| Here the mornings ſmile ſo fair, 
As if neither cloud nor wind, ; 


of ſhame, Sc. 


Buu's v [from 6½%] having the colour of a bluſh ; as, a Bla 


To BLu'srer [probably of blzpe, Sax. q. d. blafter] 1. To make 


a noiſe, as a boiſterous wind, to be violent and loud. 

RY So now he ſtorms with many a ſturdy ſtoure, 

: So now his b/aftering blaſt each coaſt doth ſcour. Spen/er. 
2. Toh „puff, or bully; as, to huff and luſter. 3. To keep a 
ſtir, or m a i h : 8 


—.— 
- Bru'sren [ the verb] 1. Roar, noiſe, tumult. 
| The ſkies look grimly, 
| And threaten preſent blufters. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Boiſterouſneſs, turbulence, boaſt, fury ; as, to make a great b/ufter. 


Bx usr EEA [of blufter] a ſwaggerer, a bully, a turbulent noiſy 


A Biu'sTrING Fellow, a rude, rattling, troubleſome fellow. 
Brv'srxous [from Blufter] tumultuous, noiſy, not mild. 
8 ancient heroes were illuſtrious, "EF 
Tor being benign and not b/uffrows. Hudibras, 
Bui ſin muſic] the third note in the modern ſcale. 
Gamut, I am the ground of all accord, | 
Bui, bianca, take him for thy lord. Si care. 
: . g or B MO LLE, _ the -= the ſcale of mu- 
fic, uſually called ſoft or flat, in oppoſition to b | 
| Bo, iznterj. a word of terror = Bo, an old northern captain of 
ſuch fame, that his name was to terrify the enemy. Temple] as, 
he can't ſay bo to a gooſe. | 
Bo'a, Lat. a kind of ſerpent, mentioned by Pliny, that follows 
herds of cattle, and ſucks 
grown to that largeneſs, that a young child was found in the belly of 
one in the time of the Em Claudius. | 8 
Boa [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe, wherein red pimples ariſe in the 
| 1 or ſmall· pox. agg | a | 
9 ANE'RGES [Syr. of bonai, ſons, reges, a report or noiſe, par- 
_ ricularly of thu 4 >; oo 


and in compound, ſons of thunder] a title which 
our Saviour — 2 Jos. . | e 


A Boar » Sax. bett, Du.] a male ſwine. | | 
To Boas, or To Boks [with horſemen] a horſe is ſaid to boar or 

bore, when he ſhoots out his noſe as high as he can. LS 
| Boar [baurd, Goth. boned, bond, Sax.] 1. A plank, a piece 
of wood of more length and breadth than thickneſs, as, boards and 
planks. 2. A table. 3. Entertainment, food; as, at bed and board. 
4- Atable at which a council or court is held. Better acquainted with 
affairs than any other who fat at that board. Clarendon. F. The aſ- 


ſembly ſeated at a table; a court of juriſdiction. I wiſh the king 


be preſent at that Scard. Bacon. 
Board [Bord, Fr. bord», It.] deck or floor of a ſhip ; as 
To go @ (or on) Board [aborder, Fr. abberdare, It.] to enter into a 


arD-Wapes, m iven ſervants in lieu of their diet, and to 
find — 8 * 

- To Board, verb af. 1. To cover or lay with boards. 
or entertain. 3. 
_ at Gazethe * gan to Bard. Spenſer. 4 To attack or make the 
Giſt attempt upon one, aborder quelgu'un, Fr. 

To Board, werb next. 1. Io be dicted. 2. To live in a houſe 


Where a certain rate is paid for eating. We at firſt did board with 
Herbert 


thee 


to enter men in any part of her; to enter a ſhip by force, 
the ſame as to ſtorm, when applied to a place at land. 
442 boa and Board, a term uſed of two ſhips lying cloſe together, or 
e. 
. To be within Boarv [a ſea term] is to be within a ſhip. 
To be without Boar, is to be without the ſhip, 


Deliver a plain meſſage bluntly. 


roughneſs 
filence grew wit, his blantne/s inte- 


' words; with ff 


dugs of cows, ſome of which have 


2. To diet 
To place as a boarder in another houſe. When thus 


To Boaap [a ſea phraſe] ſignifies to draw nigh to a ſhip during a 


To threw over Board, is to throw out of the ſhip into the ſca, C. 
To flip by the Boar, is to flip down by the ſhip's tide. 


To make a Board, or To Board it wp 1% [a fea phraſe] to turn the 
ſhip up to the windward, ſometimes on one tack and ſometimes on 


To make a goed Boar [a fea phraſe] uſed of a ſhip, when ſhe ha: 
advanced much to the 12 one tack or turning. | 
* RDER [of board] one who diets or tables with another at a (ct - 
rate. 


a Boa. ab- Scho [of board and che] a ſchool where the ſcholars 
live and diet with the maſter. ED 
Bo aaisH [of boar] ſwiniſi, crucl, brutal. Boariſ phangs. SJ ad. 


are. 
Boa“ xisnxkss [of bariye and neyye, Sax. ] ſu iriq diſpoſition. 
Boa'tsPEAR [of boar and ear] a ſprar uſed in hunting the boar. 
To Boasr, verb neut. [probably of befno, C. Brit. bot, Wel. 
boan, Sax.) to brag, vaunt, ditplay one's worth or actions in big 
8 2. Sometimes with iz. Healing in that which was 
their ſhame. M iſeman. 3. Lo exalt one's ielf. You have boaſtert 
againſt me, and multiplied your words. E. Hel. a 
To Boas, verb a. 1. To brag of or diſplay a thing with oſten- 


tatious words. If I have bee any thing to him of you. I am not © © 


aſhamed. 2 Corinthians. Lo bee the intereſt they had in him. Afer- 
bury. 2. To magniſy, to exalt ; with the reciprocal pronoun : 14 2. 
Boaft themſelves in the multitude of their riches. P/alms. Broajc b ce. 
felves of idols. 1d. | pe.” 0 

Boasr [from the verb] 1. Cauſe of boaſling, occaſion of pride, the 
thing boaſted. | n 

Not Tyro nor Mycene match her name; | 

| Nor great Alcmena, the proud 64s of fame. Pope. oe 
2. A brag, a vaunt, or bounce, an oſtentatious proud ſpeech. The 
b:aft will be cenſur'd, when the great action that occaſion'd it is for- 
| n. Spectator. HTO 

Great Boasr, (mail real. Briarens efje apparet, chm fit Ileus, Lat. 
N Paula: w Meys;, Or. Grands venteurs, petit faiſrars. Fr. 
(Great boalſters, little docrs.) CUHet brebtens und nichts dabmtetr: or, 
Gol; prablin abet kein bezayien. (Great boaſt but no payment.) 'The 
Jralians fay : Gran wigna e foca . (A great vineyard, but few 


grapes.) : 
Boa'srer [of S] a bragger, an oflentatious vaunter of any 
ing. 


Boa'srevi, oftentatious, bragging, 
R your firit jon is a tyquire. % | 
a td, ati. [of brat] branging, vaunting. | 
Boa'sTIxNGL.y, in a boatting, vaunting manner. A pitch of impicty 
beaflingly to avow our fins. Decay of Picty. 
oa [bare, Sax. boot, Du. bot, Ger. Eaat, Su. Aan, Ir. 
batelle, 1 a veſſel to pais the water in. It is uſuall) dittinguithec! 
from other veſlcls by being ſmaller and uncovered, and commoniy 


apt to boaſt. B:a//fu! and 


moved by rowing. 


Boars are of many ſorts ; as, a ſhip t or ſkiff,, a long- 4227, a 


ferry- boat, Cc. Some have likewiſe the name of boats which ga to 


ſea; as, a paſſape-boat, packet-boat, and advice-boat, fly-brat, Ce. 
Theſe are ſhips of a ſmall tize. | | | ; 
To fend the Boar [a ſea phraſe] is to keep her from daſhing or beat- 


ing againſt the rocks, ſhip's fide, or ſhore. 


Free the Boat [a ſea term] is to caſt water out of her. 

Man the Boat [a ſea term] is to put the men into her, that are 
called the boat's gang FD 1 

To favift the Boar [ſea language] is to make fiſt a rope round 


about the boat by the gunwale, and to faſten the boat - rope to it, in 


order to ſtrengthen the boat to endure her tow. 
BoaT-Repe [with ſailors] that rope by which the ſhip tows her boat 
at the ſtern; : = 
To trima Boar, is to keep her even. * 
To wind a Boar, is to turn her head about. 85 
Boa“ Trio [boatus, Lat ] roar, loud noiſe. In Meſſina inſurrection 
the guns were heard as far as Auguſta and Syracuſe, about an hundred 
Italian miles, theſe diſtances being, in a ſhort time, in loud 6-ar:-25. 
Derbam. . 3 
Boa“ TMAx, or Boa'rsMan [of beat and man] he that manages a 
boat. Anill-bred b:arman, rough as waves and wind. 1 
Boa'Tswaix of a Ship [Bau. Fr. of boot{men, Du. and I. 
Ger. badypan. Sax.] an officer who has charge of her rigging, ropes, 
cables, anchors, fails, flags, colours, pendants, c. He alto rakes 
care of the long-boat and her furniture, and itcers her, either by him- 
ſelf or his mate. He calls out the feveral gangs on board to their 
watches, works, Cc. and is alſo a ft of provoſt- martial for puniſli- 
ing offenders, ſentenced cither by the captain or a court martial of the 
fleet. A boatſwain's mate has the peculiar command of the long-bcat, 
for the ſetting forth of anchors, weighing or ietching home an anchor, 
warping, towing or mooring ; and is to give an account of his ſtore. 
To Bos, verb act. [of uncertain etymology. Tohr/or] 1. To cuts 
Junius. 2. To beat, drub, or bang. N 
In their own land beaten, 60 d, and thump'd. SZ care. 
3. To cheat, to defraud, to trick out of a thing. 
Gold and jewels that b2b'4 from him. CShatefreare, 
To Bon, verb neut. to play backward and forward, or loop 
againſt any thing. f 
Sometimes lurk 1 in a goſſip's bowl, 
In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab, i | 
And when ſhe drinks againſt her lips I bb. Sai cw 
A birth day jewel bbbing at their ear. Dry 
- Bos, a cut or ſhort perriwig.. 


Bos {from the verb neut.] 1. Something that hangs % 5» =, 
looſely, generally an ornament at the ear; as, a pendant vo tw 1D, 
The gaudy goſſip when ſhe's ſet agog, i 
In jewels dreſt, and at each ear a 5. Dix 5 | 
2. The word repeated at the end of a itinza : a low word... To bed, 


z. A blow. 1 am 
and 46. bam. 


to bed, will be the 4:6 of the ſong. LT Hrarge. 
ſharply taunted, yea ſometimes with pinches, np. 
4. The ball of a ſhort pendulum. | 
' A dry Bos, a taunt or ſcoff, in low language. 3 E 
Raa Bon [a very low word] the ftrong water: called gencva. 


302. 


BOD 


Bon-Toil [with archers] is the ſteel of an arrow or ſhaft, that is 


ſmall breaſted and towards the head. 
Bos-Tail (among th canting crew] a light woman; alſo an eu- 
nuch, or impotent fellow. | ; i ; 
Bo'spiN [4bine, Fr. from ombyx, Lat.] little tools uſed in 
bone-lace, being ſmall pins of wood, with a notch to wind the 
about; alſo for winding ſilk or worſted, &c. for throwing. Knit or fit 
dawn to þbhins or bone-lace. T atler. - : 
Bosz1x, a round white tape uſed by women to tye their head- 
cloaths with. | 
Bonnix e [of Ecbbin and work] work woven with bobbins. 
Not netted nor woven with warp and woof, but after the manner of 
$:bbin-avort. ele and awd > es * 3 
BbB-CHERRY c a play among children, in which 
the cherry is hung ſo as to bob againſt the mouth. Bob-cherry teaches 
patience and ncy. Pope and Arbuthnor. £3 
B.- Tail [of bb, in the ſenſe of te car, and tail] cut tail, ſhort 
tail. Avaunt, you cura, 
Be ty mouth or black or white, 
= Or bob-tail like, or trundle-tail. Shake, 
nd + bob-tail} having a cut or ſhort tail. 
A bob-tailed cur cried in a gazette. L'Eftrange. 
Bon- {of bob and wig] a ſhort wig. 
4 -wig, and a filken bag tied to it. Spectator. 


Bo'nnto, a town of the Milaneſe, in Italy, about 28 miles ſouth- 


eaſt of Pavia. Lat. 44 35 1N. Long. 100 E. : | 
4 Boca-cnica, the entrance of the harbour of Carthagena in South 
merica. 

Bocna'ra, a large town of Uſbec Tartary, ſituated on the river 
n_ about 60 miles weſt of Sarmacand. Lat. 40 N. Long. 
® E- | | 
"Res ao [with logicians] the fifth mode of the third figure. In 
a ſyllogiſm in bocardo, the firſt p tion is particular and negative, 
the ſecond univerſal, and the middle term the ſubject in the two firſt 

propoſitions ; as, | ST TOY D 
1. Some animal is not man. | 
2. Every animal is endued with ſenſation. | | 
. Therefore there is ſomething endued with ſenſation befides man. 
3 as1'NE, a ſort of linnen cloth, a fine buckram. - 
1 [with chemiſts] a glaſs veſſel with a great belly like a cu- 
curbite. 


% 


Bo'cxELer, or BoCkERET [in falconry] one of the kinds of long - 
2 town of Munſter, in Weſtphalia. Lat. 51 40 N. 


winged hawks. 
Bo'cxHoLrT, 
Long. 69 20 E. 
Bo'cxnorD (boc-hond, Sax. ] a book-hoard, a place where books, 
writings, &c. are laid up. | | 
Bo cx LAND [boc-land, Sax. i. e. book land] land held by charter 
or inftrument in writing, and not to , 
ther by ſale or gift, but left intire to the next heir; an hereditary 
eſtate 


To Bove, verb af. [bodian, Sax.) to foretel, to be the omen of 
either good or bad; as, this bodes me no good. I his bodes ſome ſtrange 


eruption to our ſtate. Shakeſpeare. „ 
To Bop, verb neut. rn, 1" wi to be an omen. 
Whatever now 3 Dryden 
5 The omen prove, it to you. . x 
Bo'pewexT (fron! bode] omen. This fooliſh dreaming 
ſuperſtitious girl makes all theſe bodements. 8 þ 


To Bobaꝝ [a word in Sha which is corrupted from 
boygle. Fohn/on] to to ſtop, to fail. | 
With this we charg'd again; but out, alaſs ! 
We b:d4g'd again, as I ſeen a ſwan | 
Wi ich bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide. & 5 
Bo pic, or Bo bits [of bodige, Sax. the ſtature or body] womens 


ſtays, or a kind of waiſtcoat ſtiffened with whalebone, tho not ſo much 


as what is commonly called womens ſtays. 
Her bedice half way ſhe unlac'd. Prior. 
Ignorant nurſes and bodice-makers. Locke. 


ME [from boch] without a body, having no body, incorpo- 


Which bedi/e/s and immaterial are, | 
And can be only lodg'd within our minds. Davies. 
Phantoms bodies and vain. Swift. | 


Bo'pit.x, adj. 1. Corporeal, containing body; as, bedily dimen- 
| fions. 2. Relating to the _ not he wind. They whoſe bodi 


neceſiities gave occaſion of ſeeking relief. Hooker. 3. Real, actual, 


not imaginary. 
Witwer deck hon t on in this ſtate, 
| That could be brought to bedily act. Shakeſpeare. 
Bovity, adv. Corporeally, or as in union with matter. It is his 
human nature, in which the Godhead dwells bodily. Watts. 
Bo'px1x [borekin, prob. C. Brit. boddiken, a ſmall body. Skinner] 
1. Along ſort of pin, on which women uſed to roll their hair. 
— You took conſtant care, | | 
 __ The 6odkin, comb, and eſſence to Pope. 
2. A ſharp pointed inſtrument with a handle, to make in hard 
— - of vow bad bedkins in their hands, wherewith conti- 
nually they pricked him. Sidzey. 3. An eyed inſtrument to draw a 
thread or bond thro' any chang a | 17 | 
Wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye. Pope. 
Bopxmx-Hork, a fort of trimming, anciently uſed for women's 
mn, which was made of tinſel or gold threads. Purfle. 
Borax Library [in Oxford] a library founded by Sir Thomas 
Bodley, and famous through all Europe, for its prodigious ſtock of 


books and manuſcripts. 

Bo'pmin, a borough town of Cornwall, 263 miles from London. 
was formerly a biſhop's ſee, but fince transferred St. Ger- 
ins and Creti to Exeter. It gives title of viſcount to the carl of Rad- 
ſends two members to parliament. 
bod ige, Sax. It arty ſigniſied the height and ſtature of a 
man. 7ohnſon] 1. As defined by naturaliſts, a ſolid, extended, palpable 
ſubitance, compoſed of matter, form, and ptivation, according to the 
Peripateticks: Of a ſyſtem or aſſociation of ſolid, maſly, hard. impe- 


8 YO 


_ fions; 


be made over to another, ei- 


pend. ad J. 


tion to foul, vin. for tha: 
juices, nerves, &c. in which 


DD 
anatomy. f 
tend, end is Hedtie ef ene 3. — 


oppoſed to ſpirit. As all things are ſed under lady and ſpirit. 
4. ee oe mp te bonne | 
the body of a fortreſs, the body (or globe) of the ſun or moon, the body ot 
the church, the body of a tree, &c. Navigable rivers run up into the bory 
of Italy. Addiſen. 5. A corporation or number of men united by ſome 
common tie. A body (or ſociety) of people, a body politic, the parlia- 
ä — ene. A wile bag 
or > . * 
e to put out his fire. Hooker. Unworthy body as 4 
bakeſpeare. Reaſon obliged every body to ſubmit. Clarendon. 7. A col. 


lective maſs or joint power. The whole body of mankind. Hooker. 
Form themſelves into a body. Addiſon. 8. Reality, to re- 


preſentation or type. A ſhadow of things to come, but the body is of 
Chriſt. „ The main vmy, the banks, « difiatt fem or | 
oppoſed to the van and arriere. The van was led by the general ; in 
the body was the king. Clarendon. 10. The outward condition. I ve. 
rily, as abſent in body, have judged. Corinthians. 11. A ſubſtance ; 
as, a metalline, , or animal . 12. With chemiſts, the 
B — ici CET a tex das Pars Gains 
oDY metricians] is a | dimen- 
— Grinder 


Regular Bovy [in geometry] one which has all the angles and: 
„ 4 oo yp hy dy be 


Bovies [in } are ſolids which are not bounded 
Eel 
[:xed Bopits [with chemiſts | 
beer be n. Se.] | ec. of a good body of 
DY wine, &c.] as wine, &c. of a z3.e of a 
good conſiſtence, or ſtrength. h 
Body cloarus [of bedy and cloaths] cloathing for horſes that are 
dieted. Several aſſes are kept in body-clcaths, and ſweated every 
the heath. Addiſon | 


morning upon 


BY. bY, verb att. [from the noun] to produce in ſome bodily 


6 Turns them to 2 * . 
| Boepront'a [Pondgopurn, of ginge Gr. to run at a 
come to help] an Athenian feſtival, inſtituted in memory of Jon, 
ſon of Xuthus, who came to the affiftance of the Athenians, in the 
—_ of king Ereftheus, when they were invaded by the 


— Gr. a month ſo called by the Greeks, 


. e. to 
the 


ing to our March. Demoftb. Olynth. B. p. 81. Ed. Mount. Where 
the ſcholiaſt ſays ; the [month] becatombeon, 5. e. 
metageitron, i. e. Feb 2 on, i. e. 
| H. St „ 
Boo [ſome derive it 


im, &c. VR 
baagen, Du. to bend, becauſe it gives way 


when it is trod upon, or qzayg, . or rather Sax. and xuac, 
armoric, tender and ſoft. — eg, ſoſt, Iriſh. nd 0 cd. 


ground full of water and mud; a ground too ſoft to bear the weight 


of the yy © aq i . 
x 5 | ; 
Wink ditches fenc'd; a heav'n fat with fogs. Dryden. 
 Bog-Landers, a nick-name given to — 
3 EY . one that lives in a 
now uſed as a nick-name for Iriſh-men. 


Boc-nousz, a neceſſary-houſe, a houſe of eaſement. 0 
Bo'cpo1, a great nation of Tartary, in Afia. The Chineſe call 


country ; 
hwaymen, 


them Eaſtern Tartars; and in the Mogul's empire they are called Niu- 


chi, or Nuchi. 


The you deliver o'er. Hudibras, | 
3. To play faſt and looſe, to diſſemble. When ſummoned to his laſt 
end, it was no time for him to begple with the world. Hove. | 


Bora [of bogg/e) one that or doubts, a timorous, ſcru- 


ae © bog] marſhy, ſwampy. 


Bo'ccLE BoOE, a 


briel that became incarnate. They rejected the 
——— 22 — 
rection but repentance, that all churches, 
and ail prayers, except the Lord's prayer, 
Bonz à [an Indian word] a ſpecies of 
— VB —ͤ— 
EA. | 
To part her time 'twixt reading and bobea. Pope. 


BOL 


Bout“ uA, a kingdom ſubjeft to the houſe of Auſtria, bounded by 
Saxony on the north, by Poland and Hungary on the caſt, by Auſtria 
on the ſouth, and by Bavaria and part of Saxony on the weſt. | 

Boa No, a city of Moliſe, in the —_— of Naples, about 15 
miles north of Benevento. Lat. 419 20” N. Long. 15* 20'E. 

' Bor'ars {in Muſcovy] certain great lords of the Czar's court, who 
adminiſter juſtice, try cauſes, and are the miniſters of ſtate. 

Borcixi'xGca, an animal in America called the rattle-ſnake, 
whoſe bite is deadly, except a ſpeedy remedy be applied. 

To Bott, verb nent. [teniller, Fr. bellire, It. bullio, Lat.] 1. To 
be agitated with heat, to bubble as a pot does. 2. To be hot, fervent, 
or etterveſcent : as, boi/ing youth, and Big blood. Dryden. 3. To 
move with an agitation, like that of boiling water. 

Then hca4long ſhoots beneath the daſhing ride, 
The trembling ins the big waves divide. Gay. | 

4. To cook by boiling; as, roaſting and boiling. 5. To boil over, 
to run over the veſſel by means of the heat. Melted matter, as i 
beiled over, ran down. Addiſon. | . | 
- To Bor, verb act. 1. Jo heat by putting into boiling liquor, to 
feeth. 2. To make tender or fit to be eaten, b, being in hot liquor. 

Fill it of a fenny ſnake, | | 
In the caldron 6o:/ and bake. SHH T | 
A Bair, or A Bix ſof bilis, Lat. chcler | a ſurt of ſwelling or ſore. 

See Bil x. | | 

Bor'Larxy, or Bu'LLary [at the falt wirs+] a place where th. (alt 

s boiled. | | 
Bor LEA [of bi] 1. He that boils any thing. The /:iers of ſalt- 

» Boyle. 2. The veſſel in which any thing is be led. There 
are generally ſeveral 21 and +2i/ers before the fire. c, l. 
Bond ſin phyſic] the agitation of a fluid body. ariſing from 
fre being applied to it. „ | 
Bois Dc, called by the Dutch Hertogenboſch, a large fortified 
town of Dutch Brabant, fituated on the river Bommel, about 23 
miles nor:h-eaft of Breda. Lat | 55” N. Long. 5 2o' E. | 

Ro1'srEROVs [as Minſevus ſuppoſes, of beppen, Sax. a te:npelt ; 
or of bytter, Du. furious. 7 h¹ν ] 1. Loud roaring, ſtortoy, tem- 

s, vehement; 2s, a — ſtorm, and a foi, .. ſound. 
2. Turbulent, unruly, fierce. Harſh and beifferors tongue of war. 
Shakeſdeare. po | 
al Tb brute and boiflerozs force of violent men. Milton. 
2. Unweildy. : 

| * His boiFerons club, fo buried in the ground, 

He could not rearen up again fo light. Sper/er., 

. Woodward uſes it of heat. When the fun hath gained a greater 
frenged the heat becomes too powerful and boifterous for them. 
Woodward. 5 : 

Bor'sreROVUSLY [of boifteraus) tempeſtuouſly, vehemently, fiercely, 
violently. | | 
| Borsrenovextes [of bciterous] tempeſtuouſneſs, unrulineſs, tur- 
bulence. ET f | 

To Boxs, to belch; alſo to make a motion as if a perſon would 
vomit ; to nauſcate. N. C. 825 

Bo“ LOxAcH [in botany] the plant ſatten- flower. 


BoLv [baud, C. Brit. bald or be ald, Sax. baldenxoſo. Ital.] 1. Cou- 


undaunted, ſtout. 2. Executed with fpirit, not meanly 
cautious. Theſe nervous, hold; thoſe languid and remiſs. 
| mon. The cathedral is a very bo/4 work, and a maſterly piece. Ad- 
 diſen. 3. Confident, not ſcrupulous or timorous; as, i can be bel1 
to ſay. 4. Impudent, rude. He will be 6 over thy ſervants. Ec- 
clefiafticus. 5. Licentious, ſhewing liberty of fiction. This 
no bold tales of gods or monſters ſwell. #aller. 6. Standing out to 
the view, ſtriking to the eye; as heightenings and ſhadows are in 
painting to make the bolder and ſtand off to fight. Dryden. 
7. Open, level; a term among ſailors. Her dominions lie ſcattered, 
and have bo/d acceſſible coaſts. Howe/. 
To make Bold, to take freedoms. [A phraſe not | 
-common. To be beld is better; as, I was bol to ſpeak. Jobnſon.] 


Making ſo bold, 
My tears forgetting manners to unſeal 
Their grand commiſſion. Shakeſpeare. 


. I durſt not make bold with Ovid. Dryden. | 
To Bo tor [of 6%] to make bold, to give confidence. Ready 
ſpeakers, being boldened with their preſent abilities, uſe leſs Rudy. 
 Afcham. | 
| 'Boro-race [of bold — face] 2 yay a word > re- 
proach and contempt: it ſeems generally applied to the perſon that is 
im t. How now, beld-face,* cries — d trot. L*Eftrange. 
'LD-FACED [of bold and face] impudent. I he bold-faced atheiſts 
of this age. Bramball. | 
Bo Lol x, 1. = undauntedly, with ſpirit. 2. Perhaps 
ſometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe for impudently. John/or. 
Bo'lpwess [baldnerre, Sax. ] 1. Undauntedneſs. 2. Exemption 
from caution or ſcrupulous nicety. The bo/dne/s of the figures is to 
be hidden. Dryden. 3. Freedom, liberty ; as, boldneſs of ſpeech. 
4. Confident truſt in God. That beldne/s which becometh ſaints. 
Hooker. 5. Aſſurance, freedom from ſear. Wonderful is the caſe of 
boldneſs in civil buſineſs, what firſt, bo/dneſs ? Loldneſi. What ſecond 
and third? Boldre/s. Bacon. 6. Impudence. Moderation uſeth to 
ſuppreſs boldneſs. Hooker. 


Bor, or Boat. [with huſbandmen] the main body or ſtock of a 


tree. 2 
All fell upon the high hair'd oaks, and down the curled brows 
Fell burſting to the earth; and up went all the bo/es and bows. 


I be ſmoother bo/e from knots is free. Dryden. 
Bol ſin medicine] is uſed in general for ſeveral kinds of earth 
that are uſed in galenical prepararions. The ſpecies are white, red, 
yellow, brown, or grey. 3 | | 
Bol E arMENIac {in medicine] a ſort of earth of great efficacy and 
virtue. Bole Armeniac is an aſtringent earth, which takes its name 
from Armenia, the country from which we have it. Woodward. 


BoLe, or BoLL, a meaſure of corn uſed in Scotland, that is equi- 


Ta'ent to fourteen pecks, Scotch; containing fix Engliſh buſhels. Of 


Roſcom- 


matical, tho“ 


of the ſame uſe as the bolt of a door. 


Fl 


[) 


BOL 


good barley put eight Zoles ; that is, about fix Englith quarters. / 


timer. 


„bone ros [of Ea. Gr.) the richeſt and beſt fort of rauſh-com 
t 


Bo'trs [Lat. Fx, Gr.] a great fiery ball ſwiftly hurried through. 
the air, and generally drawing a tail a it. Ariſtotle calls it capra. 
There have often been immenſe balls of this kind. Mzu/:/enbreect. 

Bol L, a round ſtalk or ſtem ; as, a G5 of fiax ; alfo the ſeeds of the 


y. 
To Bott [from the jnoun} to riſe up into ſtalk ; as, Lalla, ſlax. 
xodus. 

Bo'LLaxpisTs, certain jeſuits of Antwerp, who have been many 
— and are ſtill, employed in collecting the lives of Romich 
aints. : 

Bo“. I. v- MON, or BorI- MON, akin of grain called buck-Mhcat; 
Wo a medley of ſeveral kinds of grain together, called alio maſlin or 
mong- corn. 

Boro“ aA, a city of Italy, go miles north of Florence; it is about 
five miles in circumference, and is remarkable for its moonificent 
churches and monaſteries, as we!! as {or itz univerſity, which ig one of 
the you conliderable in Europe. Lat. 4% 30 N. Long. 115 
40 E. 

Boto'xtax flone [fo called of Bologna, in Italy, where fund] a 
weighty, grey, ſoft, ſulphurcous ſtone, about the fize of «= large 
walnut, which when it is broken has a kind of cryſtal or {pry 
talk within it. A ſhoe-maker having found ſome of theſe flones at 
the foot of Mount Palermo, calcined them, hoping to extract filver 
out of them; but tho he was diſappointed in his expec.ation, yet 
he diſcovered this ſtrange phenomenon, that when the ſtone wes 
y_ to light, it 7 þ retain it, and afterwards ſhine in the 

ark. | 7 

If theſe ſtones after calcination be expoſed to the light in the afr, 
as in one's hand out of a window (but not to the fun-beams) for the 
{pace of a minute, and then carried into a dark place, they will ap- 

r like kincled coals for ſome time without any ſenſible heat: this: 
ight will gradually abate, but may be renewed again by being cx 
p ſed again to the light of the day as before; and' this ality they 
will retain for three or four years; and when loft, it * renewed 
again by calcination. . 

And if any figures be drawn on paper with the white of an egg. 
and the cruſt of this calcined tone, powdered, be ftrewed on it while - 
wet, and afterwards dried in the ſhade, and the p cture put in a frame 
with glaſs befre it, and then be expoſed to the light with the glaſ⸗ 
cover on, it will at any time ſhine, it removed into a dark place. 

Bolsk'xxa, a town of the pope's territories in Italy, ſituated at the 
north-end of a lake, to which it gives name, about 45 miles from 
Rome. Lat. 42 40' N. Long. 13? E. | 

Bo'LSLaw, a town of Bohemia, ſituated on the river Si zera. about 
30 miles north · eaſt of Prague Lat. 50 24 N. Long. 1445 E. 

Bols TER [of bolyxen, Sax. bo!ſter, Du.] 1. A fort of cuſhion to lay 
the head on in bed. Commonly a tick bag ſtuffed with down or fea- 
thers. 2. A pad or quilt to keep preilure off, or fill up a vacuity. 

Off the flips | 

The bo/flers that ſupport her hips. S=vif?. | 
3. A compreſs to be laid on a wound. The bandage is the girt, which 
hath a bo{/er in the middle. Ii. | | 

To Bols rea 1. To ſupport the head with a bolſter. 2. Tc beo: 
up, ſtay, or ſupport him. 3. To maintain; with 2% or out. 

To further the truth, not to Jer error. Hooker. 
Belftering out of unjuſt cauſes. Hat: cell. 
To beolfier up their crazy doatin contciences with cor.fidences. 


Scat. 
4. To afford a bed to. 
Mortal eyes do ſee them bo//tcr 
More than their own. Shakeſprare. 


5. To hold wounds together with a compref. 
Bolfter the cheeks forwards. Sharp. | | 

The Bo'LsTEers of a faddle [in hortemanſiup] 1. Are thoſe pat, 
raiſed upon the bows before and behind, to hold the rider's chiglis. 
Farrier's Dictionary. | 125 | 

Bo'LswatrT, a town of Weſt-Fricz1:nd, in the United Provinces, 
about . 8 miles ſouth-eaſt of Lewarden. Lat. 539 10 N. Long. 
5* 200 E. | | 555 | 

BoLT [bole, Sax. beult, Du. Su,, Gr.] 1. The bar of a lock, 
2. A dart or javelin, an ar- 
row ſhot from a croſs bow; as, cupid's bolt. 3. Lightning; as, a 
thunderbo/r. 4. Bolt vpright; upright as a bolt or arrow. Striæ, 
about the thickneſs of a ſmall knitting ncedle bo/t upright like briſ- 
tles. Grew. I flood bs/t-upright upon one end. Addiſon. 5. An 
iron faſtening to a door, the — of a door, fo called frc:a being 
ſtraight like an arrow; now we ſay, ſhoot the bo/r, when we ſperk 
of faſtening or opening a door. Jabnſen. 6. An iron to faſten the 
legs of a priſoner. Away with him to priſon; lay 51t, enough upon 
him. Shakeſprare. 7. A ſpot or ſtain. (In the fame ſenſe as b 
boltered. See Bu.oop-poLTERED.) Look into the %s and ſtains 0“ 
right. Shakeſpeare. | 

Bor.r ſold records] a narrow piece of ſtuff. 

A Bol r [of canvas] contains twenty-eight ells. 

He has Hot his BoLT, he has ſaid what he has to ſay, or he i, 
done his worſt. 


A fool's Bol r is ſoon ſhot. Fr. Un foll a biontft dis [a gere, Lal. 


Un matto dice preſto guel che penſa (Indiſerete perſons are generall, t 
| free in 4 their minds.) ns 


A Box r Beat 
a rough ſea. | | = 3 
Bol r Repes [on ſhipboard] thoſe ropes on which the ſail: are fowed 
or faſtened. | A aa 
BoLT-#cap [with chemiſts] a long ſtraight nec>ed glais veley 
for diſtillations, which being fitted to the noſe of an alemluc. or fill. 
is called a receiver or mattraſs; and when the neck of one 1s wl joir- 
ed to the neck of another, it is called a double veilel. Put die liquor 
into a belt-bead, with a long and narrow neck. 94e. | 


830 


with mariners] a ſtrong boat that can well ende 


Fernd Boĩ r 


Fd 


BOM 
Fend Bot rs, or Fender Bolts [in a ſhip] area ſort of bolts made 
with lone and thick heads, and firuck into the uttermoſt wales or 
bends of the ſhip, to ſave the ſides of her from hurts, gallings, and 
bruiſes. | : 
Set Bol rs [in a ſhip] are a * 2 _—_— planks 
nd other works, and bringing them cloſe together. | 
p Ring- Bous [ina fie] are bolts made uſe of for — to of 
the plarks, and thoſe parts, to which the breeches and tackles of the 
ordnance are faftened. | FED 
Tranſum Boi [with gunners] are bolts which go betwixt the 
cheeks of a grun-c-rriage to ſtrengthen the tranſums. 
pP. Bors {with gunners] large knobs of iron on the cheek of a 


carriage, which prevent the handſpike from ſliding, when it is poiling 5 


up the breech of the piece. f 
Troverſe Bor rs [with gunners] two ſhort bolts, put one into each 
end of an Engliſh mortar-carriage, which ſerve to traverſe the mor- 


tar. | ; | 
Pract Bol rs [with gunners] bolts, which go through the checks 


of a mortar, and, by the help of the coins, keep it fixed to the ele- 
vation given her. | | 
Rag Bor rs [in a ſhip] are ſuch as have jags or barbs on each fide 
to keep them from fying. out of the hole in which they are. 
Clench Bolts [in a ſhi 
hammer, at the end where they come through. | 
Drive Bol rs [in a ſhip] are long pieces of iron, which are uſ.d 
to drive out other bolte, tree-nails or the like. 

| Forelack Bol rs [in a ſhip] are thoſe, which have a forelock of iron 

at the end driven in, to keep it from ſtarting back. 
To Borr, verb act. [of 4 Sax.] 1. Io faſten a door or window 
with a bolt. 2. Lo blurt out, blab, or throw out raſhly. 
I hate when vice can bt her arguments, 3 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Millan. 
2. To faſten with a bolt; to pin or keep cloſe together. | 
That I could reach the axle, where the pins are 
Which / this frame, that I might pull them out. Ben. 
-:;, -- Wo. ; 4 

To Bw Them, or brntclen, Ger. with bakers] to fiſt meal in a 
Folting mill or ſieve, to ſeparate it from the bran. He boulted all the 
four. Spenſer. 125 | 

To Bol r, verb. next. to ſiſt or pump a thing out of any body 1. To 
ſiſt, try-out, or find by exainining. Occaſional queſtions beat and 
22 out the truth better. Hale. 2. To puity or purge. | 

The ſanved ſhow, | 
That's (ale by the northern blaſt twice o'er. Shakeſpeare. 

To BoLr [or jump] i: er out, with ſpecd, or on a ſudden; as, 
with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow. I have reflected on thoſe who from 
time to time have f:ot into the world; ſome bolting out upon the 
lage with vaſt applauſe, and others hifs'd off. Dryden. _ | 

To Bout [hunting term] uſed of a coney, which is ſaid to be 
b:l:ed, when ſhe is firſt raiſed or ſtarted. CS 
Bol r -A gur. a large borer or piercer, uſed by ſhip carpenters to 
bore the holes for the bo'ts. 


p] bolts that are clenched with a rivetting- 


7 


break down the houſes. 


BON 


it, they uncaſe the fuſee. U, v hen they put the bomb into the mo- +; 
and cover it with gun powder dust, which having taken fire he the 
flaſh of the powder in the chamber of the mortar, burns al tlig time 
the bomb is in the air, and the compoſition in the fuſce being toy, 
it fires the pon der in the bomb, which breaks the bomb in picces wi; is 

:at violence, blowing up whatever is about it; and the great heine 
it go-'s into the air, and the force with which it fails, makes it au decu 
in the earth. Bombs are uſed in ce, ing tonne, to annuy the gart. 
ſon, fire magazines, Cc. The largeit bombs are ſeventeen uche ;;1 
diameter, two inches in thickneſs, carry forcy-cight pounds of pode; 
and weigh about 400 pounds. By whom they were invented is 12 
known, and the time is alſo uncertain. 

To Bous [from the noun} to bombard, to fall upon with bo:n!;. 

Our king thus trembles at Namur. 
Whilſt Villeroy, who ne'er afraid is, 
To Bruſſels marches on ſecure, 8 
To 6:mb the monks and ſcare the ladies. Prior. 

A Boum Chicroglyphically] repreſents caluuuny, becauſe it ſpares 
none. „ | 

Bows Cheſt [with gunners] a wooden cheſt filled with gun-powd 
and bombs, MN — 4 _ in order to blow up into £ = ho 
that happen to come on the place under lich it is buried. 1 his me- 
thod is now diſuſed. | 

BoMP-KETCH, or Bou VES:EL, a ſmall ſhip or veſel, ſtrength- 
ened with large beams, for carrying and uting mortars at fea. 
An ordinary fleet with 6omb-wi;e's could not hope to ſucceed. 4g. 
diſon. | | 

Bouna'apo [It. bombarde, Fr. bombarda, Lat. barb.) a great gun 
anciently in uie, very ſhort and thick, and large in the bore, ome of 
which carried balls of 3co pound weight: 0 loud then they made ute 


of cranes. A word now obſolete. With twelve great Gr they 


threw huge ſtones into the air, which falling down into the city wig! 
Knowles. | | 

To Bouna'xp [bombarder, Fr. borbardare, It. 6:nbardear, Sp.] 
to ſhoot bombs into a beſieged place, to annoy the inhabitants, blow 
up the magazines, Sc. as, to Enbard a town. %%. | 

Bow2axvE'trs, or Bounarvir'rs, they are twenty-five in number, 
one chief and tweaty-four under him, eftablithed in the office of ord- 
nance at a yearly ſalary ; their employment is about the mortars, they 
drive in the fuſce, fire the bomb, load ard fre the mortars, work with 
the fire workers on ail forts of fire-wor':s. | : 

Bouna'rpmexT [of bembard] an attack made upon a place by 
throwing bombs into it. Genea is not yet ſecure from a Cn 
ment, Aid. fon. 

_ Powsa'rno [in muſic book:] a muſical inſtrument, much the ſans 

with our baffoon, or the baſs to an hautboy. Ia. 

Bo'urasin [Fr. bambagine, It. bembzcinus, ſelcen, from C , 


Lat. a filk worm] a fort of flight ilken Ruff for mourning; allo a crote 


A Bo'rrer of ] a fieve, bag, or cloth, for bolting or ſifting | 


meal from the bran or ha{%s, or to ſeparate finer parts from coarſer. 
Iheſe hakes are talen with threads, and ſome of them with the Holter, 
which is a ſpiller of a bigger ſize. Carer. 
F:khy Cow!as : J have given them away to bakers wives, and 
they have made beltcrs of them. Svakeſpeare. 
Superciliauſiy he frits 
Thro courlcil biiter, others gilts. Hu. lil rats. | 
Rollig (in Gray's-Inn, and other inns} formerly a kind of ex- 
erciſe of arguing caſes among the ſtudents. An ancient and two bar- 
' Fitter: ſat as judges, and three ſtudents Dringing each a caic, out of 
which the julges choſe one to be argued; tac ſtudents firſt began to 
argue it, and after them the barriſters ; it was inſerior to mooting. 
BU1.7ixG-novt ſof tit and horſe] the place where meal is ſiſted. 
A+ white and as powdered, as if ſhe had been at work in a bolrrng- 
bu 6e. Dean! . 5 
BO LTIxG Hatch [with mealmen, Cc. ] a ſort of trough or cheſt to 
bok n. cal in. | 


Bo'Lrox, a market town of Lancaſhire, eight miles from mancheſ- _ 


ter, and 237 from London. 


Bo'ir-sTRIT, or Bow-:rp1T, a ſort of maſt ſtanding at the head 
of a ſhip, ſloping and pointing forwards ; the but-end is generally 
let — the foot of the foremaſt, ſo as to be a ſtay to cach other. 


The length, without board, is ſufficient to let its ſails hang clear of 

all zncumbrances. If the 6:/r-/prit fails in bad weather, the fore- 

malt cannot hold long after. Boriſprit is, perhaps, the right ſpelling. 

Sea Dictionary. | | 

The top-maft, 
The yards, and b:{t-fprit. Shakej care. | 


Boi us, [Lat. S, Or.] a clod or maſs of earth; a lump of 


metal. | 

Bolus [with phyſicians) a medicine prepared of a conſiſtence, 
ſomewhat thicker than honey ; and of a quantity, which being pre- 
ſcribed for oe doſe, can eafily be recciv'd by the mouth. Blas- 
card. Lenitive bs/u/es of cama and manna. Iman. 

Bors {according to Dr. Grew] a fort of earth, ſuppoſed to be a 
bed, and as it were the prima materia of ſtones and metals. 

Bor us Armentiacas, 1. e. b:le armeniac, a fort of crumbling earth 
or ſtone found in Armenia, uſed by phy ſicians and painters. 

Bo'mar, a town of Luxemburg. in the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſitu- 
ated on the river Ourt, about 20 miles outh of Liege. Lat. 30 20 N. 
Long. 5* 30 E. | 

Bou [bombus, Lat.] a lond noiſe. An upper chamber ſup- 

d by a pillar of iron, of the bigneſs of one's arm in the midi, 
u hich if you had firuck, would make a little flat noiſe in the room, 
but a great hoh in the chamber underneach. Bacon. 

Bours [homdes, Fr. and Sp. nue, It. in gunnery] hollow balls or 
ſiclls of caſt iron, having large vents to r-ceive the faſces or tubes, (B 
Pi»e VIII. Fig. g. which are made of iron, and filled with com- 
builible matter, ſometimes nails, old iron, Sc. to be thrown out 
trom a mortar. Aſter the bomb ha: been filled, the fuſce is driven 
into tht vent within an inch of the vid, ani piiched over to preſerve 


Lat 52 N. Long. 


treddles or 
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ſed ſtuff of cotton. | 

Bonner with botaniſts] the cotton-plant, whoſe ſeed is like the 

ng of a rabbit, uſed in phytical compoſitions. | 
BowiBa'sr [among manufacturers] a kind of ſtuſf made of cotton. 
8 8 a figurative ſenſe. This word ſeems to be 

derived from B:mbaſtius, one of the names of Paracelſus, a man re- 

markable for ſounding profellions and unintelligible language. Jeb 


for] affected language; ſwelling, bluſtering nonſenle. oig words 


with no meaning. Fultian pedants, motly ton „ foidiers brinbajlt, 
Donne. Are all the flights of heroic — 2 1 
unnatural, and mere madneſs? Dryden, The bombait, in other 
words, is the fa/ ſublime, or (if I may be allowed the compariſon) 
it is to the ſublime what affectation is to elegance, e. g. A Greek poct 
in the Anthologia, ſpeaking of the Roman conquett:, bids Jupiter to 
ſhut the gates of O/zmpur, and defend the citadel of the gods. Sce 
SUBLIME. In that inſtance which Longinus [ Eie. Long. p. 8.] has 
given of the bombaſt, there is (to uſe his expreſſion not oaly a foul 
and zurbid ſort of Style, but alio a confufion of images, and ui 
metaphor ; and were each particular c/s/ely inſpected (ſays lie) inks 


from the grand to the contemptible. 
| Bouna'sT. noun adj. [from the ſubſt.] high ſounding, having no 
Lvades them with a bombaſ? circumſt 
Horribly ſtuff d with 


ithets of war. Shak-rare. 

To Bous sr, to beat wins ſoundly ; a low word. 
 Bowpa'srRY, noun iu. bombaſt. RAS 
 Bonipa'sr1C [of bombaſt] pertaining to bombaſt. | 

Bou vei'xous, or BouBYci'xe {bombycinus, of Bambycis genit. of 
bombyx, a filk-worm, Lat. BDA, Gr.] made of fitk, ſilæ yarn, 
or ſilken cloth. | 

BowsiLa'TIoxn [bombus, Lat.] ſound, noiſe, report. How to abate 
the vigour or ſilence the bombilation of guns, a way is ſaid to be, by 
borax and butter, mixed in a due proportion, which will almoſt take 
off the report, and alſo the force of os charge. Brocune. 

Bo uENE, a port town of Zealand, in the United Provinces, ſitu- 
ated on the fide of the iſland Schoven, oppoſite ro the iſland of 
Gorce. Lat. 5 1 50 N. Long. 4 E. ü 

Bo'mutii, a town of Dutch Guclderland, fituated on the northern 

ſhore of the river Waal, about four miles north-eaſt of Nimeguen. 
65 50˙ E.. . 
Box, a town in the electorate of Cologn, in Germany, ſituated on 
the weſtern ſhore of the river Rhine, about 12 miles ſouth of Cologn. 
Tt is a ſmall, bat well fortified town, and has a fine palace, where the 
elector of Cologn uſually reſides. Lat. 50? 35 N. Long. 78. E. 

Box Chretien [with fruiterers] an excellent large French pear. So 
called, probably, from the name of a gardener. Johbnſcr. 

Bo'xa, a port town of the kingdom of Algiers, in Africa, about 


200 miles caſt of the city of Algiers. Lat. 30 N. Long. 8* L. 


Box cuusT, good or fine taſte. Fr. 

Box xi1zN, good behaviour and addreſs. F. | 

Bo'xa Fide Fi. e. with or in good faith] an expreſũon uſed when a 
thing is done really, without fraud or deccit; alſo a kind of oath, 
Lat. | 

Bo'x a Netalilia [in law] ſuch goods as a man when he dies has 
in another dioceſe, at ſome diftance from that in Whi h he dies, which 


* 
— 


BON 


at leaſt amount to the value of five pounds ; in which his will 
muſt be proved before or at the adminiſtration granted by che arch- 


biſhop of the pr nde. Lac. 

Box A Patria [in lav] a term uſed, when twelve men or more are 
clected out of the county to pais upon an aflize, theſe are alſo called 
jarers or juratores. Lat. 

Box a Rona It. a fine gown] a horlot or common whore. We 
knew where the bona rah were. Shakeſpeare. 

Box ToTa [with botaniſts] the herb all-good, or Bonus Hen- 
Neu,. 

Bon A1 E, an iſland near the coaſt of Terra Firma, in South Ame- 
rica, ſubject to the Dutch, who trade from thence to the Caraccao- 
coaſt. Lat. 12 30' N. Long. 67 W. 

Bona tree [with botanilts] a tree that grows in moſt of the Ca- 


ribbee iſlands — to America, in height five or fix yards, whoſe 


leaves are four fect a half long, and a foot and half broad; the 
fruit of it has a medicinal quality. 
Boxa'sus [fnac®-., Gr.) 4x "TY a wild beaſt of the horned 
kind mentioned by Ariſtotle. Hi. Animal. 2 book 2 c. 1. 
Bonave'xTurE [of bonne aventure, rr. bens aventura, It. good 


Box Avkxrunt Mis {in a ſhip] a ſecond miſſen maſt, added 

in ſome large foreign ſkips, and which ſtands next the poop. 
Boxav1'sTa, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, on the coaſt of 

Africa, ſubject to Portugal. Lat. 16? 30“ N. _ 2300 W. 


Boso bond, Sax. bound, Eng. It is written indifferently in many 


of its ſenſes bond or bard ; fee BAN 1. An ligation or covenant 
in writing, to pay any ſum, or perform any coutract. | : 
i Go with me to 2 notary, ſeal me there 
Your ſingle lend. Sbate prarr. | 
Bmids without a date are void. Dryden. 
2. Cords or chains with which one is bound. 
Left me and my man both &:z7:/ together, 
Till gnawing with my teeth my bonds aſunder, 
I gain d my freedom. Shakeſpeare. | 
3. Li cthat holds any thing together. What conceivable hoops, 
what can hold this maſs of n atter in fo cloſe a preſſure together. 
| Locke. 4. In maſonry, union, connexion. In working up the walls, 
let no part be wrought up above the other, before the next adjoining 
wall be wrought up to it, ſo that they may be all joined together, and 
make a good bond. Mortimer. 5. Chains, impriſonment, captivity. 
Nothing 
ment, or cauſe of union, link of connexion. 
Wedding is Juno's crown ; . 
O bleſſed bn of board and bed. Shakefeare. 
7. Obligation, or law by which one is obliged. 
| I love your majeſty. FI 
According to my bond. _ Shakeſpeare. 
Bonds of government and obedience. Locke. 5 
Bonn. adj. [from ind perhaps for Bound, from xebonven, Sax. 
Lay = _ being in a flate of ſervitude. Whether we be bond 
or free. . 


Boxp [in carpentry] as to make good bond, ſignifies to faſten two 


or more pieces r, eicher with tenoning, or mortiſir g, or dove- 
tailing. 8 
Bo xo οE 


tate of reſtraint. 


[of bon», Sax.] ſervitude, ſlavery, impriſonment, or 
Would you not ſuppoſe, | 


Your bondage happy to be made a qucen ?— 
| To be a queen in 42»4age is mor: vile, 
15 Than is a ſlave in baſe ſervility. Shaleſpeare. 
| Bo'xp-wmaip [of bond, captive, and maid} a woman ſlave. Make 
2 bond-maid ard a ſlave of me. Shakeſpeare. 

Boxp-man {of bord and mar] a manſlave. Amongſt the Romans, 
in making a bend. man free, was it not wondered wherefore fo great 
ado ſhould be made, the maſter to preſent bis ſlave in ſome court, to 
take him by the hand, and not only to fay, in the hearing of the pub- 


lic magiſtrate, I will that this man become free; but after thole ſo- 


lemn words uttered, to ſtrike him on the cheek, to turn him round, 
the hair of his head to be ſhaved off, the magiſtrate to touch him 
' thrice with a rod; in the end, a cap and a white garment given him. 


Boxpst'rvaxT [of bond and ſerwant] a flave, a ſervant not har 


| ing liberty to quit his maſter. 
a 


11 hou ſhalt not compel him to ſerve as 
ondjervant. Leviticus. | 


Boxpst'rvice {of rd and /erwice] the fate of a flave or bond- 


ſervant. A tribute of bond/erwice. 1 Kings. | 
Bo'xpsLave [of bond and favs} a ſlave; either man or woman in 
favery. No apprentice, no Jan Hue could ever be by fear more 


ready at all commandments. Derlam. Of a freewoman the is become 


a bond/lave. t Maccabees. 
 Bo'xpsman, one bound, or giving ſecurity for another. 

Bo'xpsMEN, thoiz who have bound themſelves by covenant to ſerve 
— lord and maſter. No mercy upon their poor 6onad/imen and 

ſts. | 

Bo'xp s8ocout [in common law] a cuſtom of the tenants being 
bound to grind their corn at the lord's mill. 

Bo'xvswoman [of bord and ue] a woman flave. The ſena- 
tors are fold for ſlaves, and their wives tor boro/women. Per: Fobn/on. 

Box [ban, Sax. bern. Dan. Su. Du. O. and L. Ger. bein, II. 
Ger. ] 1. The ſolid parts of the body of an animal, whic, hard, and 
brittle, not diſtendible and void of ienſation; atfording ſupport and 
form to the whole fabrick. ones are made up of hard fibres, tied 
one to another by ſmail craniveric fibres; in a fœtus they are porous 
and foft ; but as their pores fi! with a ſubſtance of their on nature, 
they alſo increaſe, harden, and grow cloſe to one another. They 
are all ſpongy, and full of little cells: or they are of a conſiderable 
firm = with a large cavity, except the teeth; alio with an 
oily ſubſtance, called marrov. Thy are covered with an exceeding 
ſenſible membrane, called the perioitcura. Bone: are joined various 
ways, according to the various purpotes they arc to ſerve ; ſome be- 
ing intended for motion, others tor reſt and ſupport of the incumbent 
parts only. The bones in the luna bed, are generally reckoned 


4% gums. 


to ſet luxated or broken bores. \ « 


id to his charge worthy of death or of bonds. 4cts. 6. Ce- 


commouly laid out at the bows, torn, in fi 


4 Es +4 ++ 


; B ON 


to be about 250, 61 in the head, 6- in the trunk, „% „ . 
and hands; and o in the 1 25 and feet. 2. At. meien meat, an? 
a bone with as much de i a+ adheres to it. Like bp hownds con 
tending for the ne Der, 3. To be upon the {orcs of vac, 5 
atrack, to tali uyor. Pufs had a month's mind to te upon the C 
him, but was net willing to pick a quarrel. J. Eren. 4. Bones, dice 
Watcu the box, for fear they thould convey, 
Falle benen, and put upon nie in the play. Dy x. 
Box Breaker, a kind of eagle. | 
Boxe S avin [with farrier>] a diſtemper in howies, being a large 
cruſt. growing, on the inſide of the heut, or on tne heel; as hard us 
a bone, and frequently cauſes lamenc ſi. 
To carry a Box E in her A {wa ghrile] uſed of a ſhip hich 
is ſaid fo to do, when ſhe mokes the ter foam betete her in 14. 
Box Es, a fort of bobbins made of trotter bones tor weaving bone 


To Bong {from the noun] to take out the bone, from the 


Boxe-ace, a fort of game at card: 

He mae no Boxes (or icruple) it. 

The acarcr tbe Boxe, thc dict ech. 

Theres a BoxE for you te pic, that is, a queſtion to an% cr, or 2 it. 
ficulty to overcome. 

Box k Lac, lace made with iich bobbin, as arc frequent mad 
of bones; ſuch ilaxcn lace a> won wear 00.220 en, 

Sit down to bubliing orn. Tatar. 
ZBo'xrI ESS [of lune, of bauer, Sax. ] being without Lanes Rene. 
S$h::h ſj Ore, | 

To Bo NEH {of bare and Je] to iiflere u dt jointed lone th 
place, or join à broken bone te the other part. A Hag ufa [os 4.) 
in the cCuntr, by once prev iigin, t 2 
 Bo'xtSerrer [of bone and 
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Cern. 
jet] a chirurgeon. cone thi prof; 
\ goed ,,. D.. 
Boxrikr [Gr, Fr. good, nu 
cauſe cf joy. 
Bo xd, or Ba'xco, the c eit! 
which ic gives nan. c. It is 2. a: 1 
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iſland, oppolite to rhe jiland of Fonts, © i0 1 1 
by a narrow channel. Lat. 22 30 N. ung. 25 

Box count Es [fo called of 7-25-17 a monk | bw . nt ©?) 
had a human form, made no account of the facramenty on nut Ges 


the devil's tempics, and pre this they could Conclilyo 
forth the word, as Mel a: ey en arv. 

Ba xGRA CU [of beinre grow, Fr.] a land of hu free 67 elta 
which children ute to wn on there ea, % keep them tro on 
a ſorehead- cloth, or coverin kor the nenen, er. Vet nid 


— 


in rows about her cavl. perute, birurace, und < narict: J.. 4 7. 
BoxgRace [ina tip} . run c et cid ropes or janks . , 


$ of ſhips tat go m- 
to cold latitudes, to prevent them trom b 5 4 njured or Stted by tne 
great flaices of ice, which ficar about in theſe narthern ſens, C. 

Boxtra'cio, a port town of orfic2. truated at the Cuth end of 
that iffand. It is one of the beſt +, ns of Corkca, and gives nalne 
to the ſtreight bet wee n that iſland and Sardinia. 

Box is #5 ame eudis [in law] a Mr diret ted ta the ſheriff of I on- 
don, Sc. to require of them, that one cont rind by judgment in an 
action, and proſecuting a writ of error, be not permitted to remove 
his good: till th. error be tried. 

Bo'xiTy [ne, Fr. Centd, It. of Jenttas, Lat.] goadneſs. 

Bo'wx+&T Fr. b2zevre, Sp. und Port. | 2 ſort of cap. a hat, 2 cover- 
ing for the head. I hey 1. d not robby the ceremony of ve ne 
the bonxet in the ſalutations, for in meliis they ill have it on their 
heads. Addiſer. | 

BoxxeT [in fortification] a ſmall wort or graveling, thi! i, cone 
poſed of two faces, having oniy a brovit- work, and no dich. 1 
two rows of pallifadoes, about ten or tw ive foo. wile: ee 
utually raiſed before the fatant angle of a counteticarp, ant hows 4 
communication ita the covert way. . 

BON NET @ Pretre [in fort:fcation] the prieſt's cap, an outen 
which has three ſaliant angles at the het, and wo jawirdst i, 
from the double teraille, beciule is Gees, initead of bers Ie, 
grow narrow at the gorge, and opcu wiiks at the trot. | 

Boxxkrs [in a thip] ſmalt til tet upon the courſ on the 
mizzen, main ſail, and iore- full, when they are too norrow o 00 
ſhallow to clothe the malt, or in order to make mere Wa, in calm 
weather. 9 | | 
The fhip has her conrſe and Boxxur abroad [a fea phraſe] is as 
much as to ſay, ſhe has the bonuet added to her churſe, which befor 
the had not. 

Bo'xvEeviLltr, 2 own of Savoy, ſituated on the north-fide of the 
river Arve, about 20 miles ſouth-cait of Geneva: Lat. 40 18 N. 
Leng. 6 10“ E. 5 | 

Bo'xxiLY [from Jen] prettily, gaily, handſomely, plumply 

Box x Y (hr in ſome countries of England] jour butter milk. 

We ſcorn, for want of talk, to jabber : 
Of parties oer our bonnz-clabber. Sift. 

Boxxy [$:44c4] 1. Beautiful, handſome. The: ory beatt he 3 0 
ſo well. Shakrfpeare. Barry Susan. Gay. 2. Frolickiome, bn. 
Ay. Be you blithe and bay. S ſadeſprarc. 

3. It ſeems to be generally uſed in converfitiun for plump. ©: 
he Scottiſh bonny ſeems rather to denote what is dee, 
and gentecl; as, a bun Nails. | 

Boxxy [with miners] a bed of car diftint, v hich hat no cf n 
nication with any vein, that differs from a fſquit, © Long os 
whereas the ſquat is lat. | 

Bo xirorm [of torus, good, and , Lat. a fhap-] U. 
form or ſhape. 

Bo'xus Hexricus 


„ 


fore called tympanum. Ray. 
4 


id vo 
BOO 

Don vn, quality of being bony, or full of bones. 

Lo! x I- lan prieſls. who wear a charlet of 100 beads round 
their necks, and catty a ſtaff, at the end of which is a wooden bird. 
Ticy hve up en lms. | 

Buo'ry Tn t improbably cf tordier, Fr. a cow- herd, or bobelco, It. 
one who plows with oxen. A word of no certain 24 Hen- 
aw think: : n crmuption of bali-beef. Junius finds bowbard to be 
an od Scyttiſh word for a coward, a contemptible fellow, from 
v. hick he naturally deduces Ie ; but the original of bewwbard is not 
known. 7 ⁹ a dull ſtupid fellow, a lubber ; a great filly fellows» 
for ſuch ate commonly very clowniſh and ignorant; a fool. 

Stege himſelf to ſce the booby dine. King. 

Bros bac, probably of bocce, Sax. a beech- tree; the ancients 
uſi g to write on plates or boards of beech, as liber, Lat. from the 
rid of a tree, bog, Dan. book, Su. boecck, Du. O. and L. Ger. 
b. II. Ger. boe, or boec, Sax. bak, or boks, Goth.] 1. A volume 
to read or write in. 2. A particular part of a work ; as, the firſt 
gut we divide into ſections. 3. The regiſter in which a tradeſman 
keeps an account of his debts. | | 

Such gain the cap of him that make them fine, 
| Yet keeps his 6b::4s uncroſe d. Shakeſpeare. 

Boox of Rates - cuſtoms] a book, ſhewing what rate goods 
that pay poundage ſhall be valued at, in order to pay for exportation 
or 1mpor:ation at the cuſtom-houſe. | | : 

To learn without Book, or by heart, by memory, without reading. 
Sermons read they abhor in the church, but ſermons <ithout book, 
ſermons which ſpend their life in their birth. Hooker. 

Ts be in any one's Books, or to be in his debt. 

To be in one's Books, to be in kind remembrance. I was fo much 


in his books, that at his deceaſe he left me the lamp, by which he uſed | 


to write his lucubrations. Addi/on. 3 
To Book a Debt, to note it down in a book, to regiſter in a book. 

Let it be 6294-4 with the reſt of this day's deeds. Shakeſpeare. 

e [of b and Lind) one whoſe buſineſs is to bind 


Bonlxrvi [cf best and full] full of notions gathered from books, 
ſtuſſed with undigeſted krowledye. | 
| "The L, blockhead, ignorantly read, 

Witti. londs of learned lumber in his head, 

With his own tongue ſtill edines his ears. Pepe. 

Bookie, adilicted to books, acquainted only with books; uſed 
generall, in contompr. A bochifo man who has no knowledge of 
the world, Fe.detar. 

BG inte of 47] diſpoſition to read books much, over- 
futiounel:, wuch a0pl; ation to books. 

B. beine [of 1-4 and keep} the art of keeping accounts, or 
recording the tranlacuons of a wan's affairs, ſo that he may know at 
eny time ttc true ſtate of the whole, or any part of them, with clear- 
ne{s, eaſe, and expedition. 5 | 

BaY'k-LEaxNED [0 4-44 and /carncd] verſed in books or litera- 
ture, It in;plics forme Night contempt. | OY. 

—_ Vihate'rr theſe 6224-/earned blockheads (ay, 
Solor: the veri' fool in all the play. Dryden. 

Boo 'kiianxt vw book and /carnring] (kill in learning, ac- 
quaimance with Dcoks. It denotes fome contempt. They might 
talk of b:c+-learring what they would, but for his part, he never ſaw 
more ruſeaty fello.s than great clerks. Sidney. Neither does it re- 
quire fo noch t.t-dearning and icholarſhip, as good natural ſenſe 
to diftinguith true and falſe. Barnet. 

BOOL lot Le and man] a man whoſe profeſſion is to ſtudy 
books. I his civil war of wits were much better us d 
| On Navarre and his bookmen. Shakeſpeare. 

Boon [of Jeet ard mate] a ſchool-fellow. 

One that makes fport TH 
: To the prince and his bt,. Shakeſpeare. 
Bookstirts [of book and eli] he whoſe buſineſs is to fell books. 
Book wort (of book and <rorm} 1. A little inſe& which breeds and 
_ eat; hales in books, efpccially when damp. My lion, like a moth 
or 6:4%-2vorm, feeds upon nothing but paper. Addiſon. 2. Or figu- 
ratively, a perſon who is always pouring over books, a reader without 


judgment. In the univerſity I wanted but a black-gown and a fa- 


liry, to be as mere a lcd aterm as any there. Pope. 

Bool [an Iriſh word] The Tartars and the people about 
the Caſſ ian Sea, which are naturally Scythians, live in herds, being 
the very fame that the Irith /:-{zes are, Lakes their cattle continually 
with them, and fecding only on their milk and white meats. Spenſer. 

Boon {probably of beam, Sax.] a tree, boom, Du. boem, O. and 
L. Ger. baum. H. Ger. in fea janguage] 1. A long pole to ſpread 


Gut the clew or corner of the fudding ail. 2. A pole with buſhes 


or baſkets ſet out as a mark, directing how to ſteer into a channel, 
when a country is overflown. | | 

Boon (of a haven. Sc.] a cable firetched athwart the mouth of 
a harbour or river, with yards, top-maits, battlings, ſpars, &c. of 
wood, laſhed to it, to hinder an enemy's ſhip from coming in; or an 
iron chain, or large piece of timber. Who took the Dutchman, and 
who cut the £:2m? Dryden. : | 

Boo'mixG {a fea term] uſed of a ſhip when ſhe makes all the 
fail ſhe can, and is then ſaid to come booming. Booming billows 
clos'd- above my head. Poe. 

Boox [den, Lat. bene, Sax. a petition] a grant, gift, benefac- 
tion; as, to afk a bron. 
Vouchfafe me for mv need but one ſtern look, | 

A ſmaller 724 than this I cannot beg, 
And leſs than this I'm fure you cannot give. Shakeſpeare. 
Boon, aj. [G, Fr. Juen, It. of bonus, Lat. good] gay, merry; 
as, a bon companion. 
Satiate | 
And height' ned. as with wine, jocund and boon. Milton. 

Bos [ ʒe buy, Sax. bawer, Teut. borer, Du.] a country clown, a 
booriſh man; as, a Acer of Holland. 

Boo'tis;i: [of b-or, of bawnſch, Teut.] clowniſh, rude, vntaught, 
rc ed. You clow abancon, which is in the vulgar, leave the 


him and the Lody of the © 


B OR 
ſociety, which is, in the beoris, company of this female. Sake. * 


are. 
Boo'rrsuLy [of boorip] clowniſhly, rudely. 
Boo'r15Hxess [of boorifb] clowniſhneſs, rudeneſs of manners. 
Boo'se {box 1x, Sax. ] an ox-ftall or cow-ſtall. _ 
Boo'sy, a low word for being ſomewhat merry with liquor, 
Boor (from bote, Sax. a compenſation] 1. Profit, gain, advay. 
tage. 10 : 0 
Whbin, et no man hear me, I take pride, 
Could I with 4 change for an idle plume. Shak-fearc. 
2. It ſeems, in the following Ines, uſed for booty or plunuer. 7. I. 


on. 
2 Others, like ſoldiers, armed in their ſtings 
Make beet upon the ſummer's velvet buus. Shateþeare. 
Bor Haler, a free-bovoter, or robber 
Boor Tree, or Boor Laff, two pieces of wood made in the ſhape of 
* be driven into boots with a wedge, to ſtretch and wide: 
m. 


Boot, a kind of torture for criminals, to extort a confeſſion from 
them, by means of a boot or ſtocking of parchment, wetted and put 
on the leg, and then brought near the fire, in ſh:inking it ſqueeze; 
violently, and cauſes intolerable pain. : 

Boot [in Scotland] a fort of rack, by putting an iron bar on the 
leg of a criminal, and driving an iron peg on his thin bone; alſo four 
thick, ſtrong boards, bound round with cords ; of which, two are pu: 
between the legs of an offender, and the two others placed one on 
one fide and the other on the other, ſo that the legs being ſqueezed by 
the boards with cords break the leg. This is now off both in 


England and Scotland. 
The Boor of a coach, the under the coachman, and betweer: 
where things in a journey are ulu- 
ally put. 


To Boor (boden, Sax. bothan, Goth. baten, Du. to profit; bor, 
in Sax. is recompence, repentance, or fine paid by way of expiation ; 


| boran is to repent or ; as, 
He x pip bie bore | 7 
And hon bivonen dome. Jcbnſen.] 1. To profit. 2. To 


ive over-and-above, into the bargain ; as, what will you give me to 
vot ? 

Boorks [ Lat. us, an ox, and «$:w, Gr. to drive, i. e. the oxdriver 
the name of a northern conſtellation, containing 45 ftars, called alio 
arephylax, and in Engliſh, king Charles's wain. | 

Boors, the plant called alſo mangolds. ol 

Boos [as ſome think of voor, Du. a foot; others of boteau, Fr. 
a wreath, becauſe in ancient unpoliſhed times they uſed to wreatie 
ſtraw about their legs inſtead of boots, bortes or bettines, Fr. botar:, 
Sp. Sertat, Armor. and Port. 6:tc:s, Wel.] coverings for the legs ct 
horſemen in travelling. „ 

Boorn [bove, Sax. bloth, C. Brit. boede, Du. O. and L. Ger. 
bude, H. Ger. bodb, Su.] a ſmall cottage or place erected with boards, 
or boughs, that is to ſtand but a ſhort time, for ſelling wares at fairs, 
for ſhews, c. Such as had their booths ſtanding in the fair. Camden 


At Bartholomew fair the fall of a booth. Swift. 


To Boortn-hele, to pillage, to ſteal, or 
Boo'TixG. Boor. 8 
Boorixd Corn [of bore, Sax. a recompence] certain rent- corn an · 
ciently paid, and ſo called, probably, becauſe tenants paid it as a re- 
compence to their lord for ſigning their leaſes. | | 
Boo'ritss [boreleap, Sax.) 1. Unprofitable, uſeleſs. Their 
bootlejs pains and ill ſucceeding night.) Spenſer. Bootleſs prayers. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Being without ſucceſs, perhaps being without x 
— having in another place uſed the word boot for booty. Fohn- 
fon. ſent 
Him boetleſs home, and weather-beaten back. Shakeſpeare. 

Boo'ry {butin, Fr. or of beute, or bute, Du. byte, Su.] prey, 
ſpoil, pillage, prize, gained from the enemy. 

Fair oxen and fair kine their booty. Milton. 
2. mou got by robbery. . | 
She drops booties in my mouth. — 5 

To play Booty, to prevaricate, to play a or diſho- 
neſtly, with an intent to loſe ; to draw in others to play. [The French 
ſay, je ſuis botte, when they mean to ſay, I will not go. Jenn. 

Bo'yEte [of bo and peep] to look out and draw back as if frighted, 
or on p e to fright ſome other. 5 SEL: 

That ſuch a king ſhould play * | 

And go the fools among. Shakeſpeare. See Bo. 

Bona BLE [from bore] that may be bored. 

Box A cho [boracho, Sp.] 1. A certain wine-veſſel ma e of the ſkin 
of a pig or hog, with the hair turned inwards, or dreſſed with roſin 
and pitch, uſed to bring down the wine from the top of the moun- 
tains in Spain. 2. A drunkard. How you ſtink of wine? D'ye 
think my niece will ever endure ſuch a borachio ! You're an abſolute 
borachio. Congreve. 

Box AOR — Fr. borragine, It. 


F.C 


ja, Sp. borragems, Port. 
of berago, Lat.] an herb, the leaves of which are broad and rough; 


the flowers conũſt of one leaf. This plant is ofzen uſed in the kitch- 
en, and for a cool tankard in the ſummer time, and the flowers are 
uſed in medicinal cordials. Miller. 

Bo'rawez, the Scythian lamb, generally known by the name of 


agu Seythicus, Much wonder is made of the boramez, that ſtran 


plant, animal, or vegetable lamb of Tartary, which wolves delig 
to feed on; which hath the of 2 lamb, affordeth a bloody 
juice upon breaking, and liveth while the plants be conſumed about 
it. Brown 


Bo'rax, a mineral, hard, tranſparent, and ſhining earth, uſed by 
goldſmiths, Ec. in ſoldering, brazing, and caſting of metals. It is 
a native ſalt of a very extraordinary kind ; it is very fuſible by fire, 
and in cold coagulates again and ſhoots into globes of a p 
figure. It is ſometimes uſed in medicine as an emetic, and a pro- 
moter of delivery. 


Zone - 


nament about 


BORDER. 


BOR 


\ BongonT'ouvs [Lat. BogfogyynS+, Gr.] a rumbling or troaking of 


Bs train a tenure of bord lands, where the tenants are to pay 
ſo much per acre, in hen of finding proviſions for their lord's or 


table. 
Bon DASH [Lordagium, law Lat.] the tenure or manner of holdi 
1 [fordag ] holding 


BorDa'rla * Sax.] a cottage. 
Bond, fuch tenants as poſſeſſed bord-lands ; 
farmers, who had a bord, 7. 6. a allowed them. 

Bonn [bordeel, Teut. cr4:/, Armoric] a brothel, a bawdy- 


tranſſ 

or 
Thames, weſtwards of the 
ſometime the bordello or ſtews ; a place fo called of certain ſtews or 


houſes privileged there, for incontinent men to repair to incontinent 


there was an act of parliament made in 


women, for which r 
the reign of king Jenry I, in which theſe were lome of the orders: 


That no ſtew-holder or his wife ſhould hinder any ſingle woman from 
going and coming freely at all times when they liſt; nor to keep any 
woman at ; but that ſhe ſhould board abroad at her pleaſure : 
| That they ſhould take no u. ore for the woman's chamber than four- 
_ teen-pence a weck: That they ſhould not keep open their doors on 
holy days : That no ſingle woman ſhould be kept againſt her will : 
That they ſhould not receive any woman of religion, nor any man's 
wife: That no ſingle woman take money to lie with any, but ſhe may 
lie with him all night till the morrow : That no ftew-holder k 
any woman that hath the perilous infirmity of burning: nor ſell bread, 
ale, fleſh, fiſh, wood, coal, or any victuals. &c. ſtew-houſes 
were permitted in the time of king Henry VI, but were prohibited in 
the reign of king Henry VII, and the doors ſhut up, ſet - 1 
again ; but were entirely put down in the time of king Henry VIII, 
in year 1546. | 
Bonden [terdure, bord, Fr. berd. Ger.) 1. The end or edge of a 
garment, which is generally ſet off with needle-work or ornaments. 
2. The march or edge of a country, the confine. If a prince keep 
CE on the — of his — the remote parts will 
. Spenſer. 3. outer or of any thing. Looking- 
glaflcs Vorder wh broad 28 of — +4 1 | 
B-rDer, Eng. Bo'rxoure, Fr. [in heraldry] is an ordinary, fo 
called, becauſe it borders round, and as it were hems in the field. 
The French heralds reckon this the gth among their honourable 
Pieces ; but the Engliſh heralds don't admit it as ſuch, but only as 
a difference, though they do allow of the orle its diminutive as fuch, 
and is repreſented as in Plate IV. Fig. 40. 
The — or bordeure is accounted the ſymbol of protection, fa- 
vour and reward, and is beſtowed by kings on ſuch as they have a 
value for, as a ſure defence againſt their enemies. 
Bonds [wi CNET IIS © Won, rally, Ee. fe 
about the ſmall compoſitions. 
Bongs [with botainſts] are the middle leaves that ſtand about the 
ea a 
RDERS [wi 1 made 
with box, thrift, c. From bed to bed, from one to other border. 
_ Spenſer. With a border of rich fruit-trees crown'd. Waller. 
0 raven Mein Fr.] 1. To ſet any thing either for uſe or or 
der. 2. To reach, touch or confine upon. Sheba or Raamah, are 
_ thoſe of Arabia which border the fea called the Perfian gulf. 
Raleigh. And from hence the „ border d, and in com- 
pound imborder d, as in that clauſe * | | 
— —And flow'rs 
Imborder'd on each bank the head of Eve, | 
7. e. flowers ſet {as her handy-work) by way of omament, along 
the edge of the bank. Had Dr. Bentley attended to this etymalog y, 
he would ſcarce have ſubſtituted the word, [mbroider'd. See Iu- 


To Boxper 4 Paſt [ith carvers is to cur it up. | | 
To Bondga en, verb neut. 1. To lie or be ſituate contiguous to 
or near, to confine upon; as, it borders 


n En 2. To ap- 
proach nearly to; as, it borders upon A. +. 0 P | 


Bo'rverER, he that inhabits the borders or outmoſt bounds of any 
place. borderers on the fea, borderers on Italy. 


Bond HALF PENNY [old cuſtom} a duty paid in fairs and markets, 
for ſetting up boards, ſtalls, &c. for vending wares. 
Box p-LAxns [bond land. Sax. ] the demeſnes or eſtate which lords 


of manors kept in their hands for the maintenance of their boards or 
Bon p-Lopce [bond ode, Sax. ] the quantity of food or proviſion, 


which was paid by the bordarii or bordmen for their bordlands. 
To Bo'xpract [of border) to plunder and ravage the borders. 
Boa bad,, the act of ra the borders. | 
Vet oft annoy d with ſundry bordragings 
Of nei — Scots. Spenter.. 5 

To Bon, verb act. ¶bopian, boren, Du. bohren, Ger. bara, 

Su.] to pierce in a hole; as, to bore the trunk of a tree through. 
To Bonk, werb newt. 1. To make a hole; as, to bore a hole. 2. 

To puth forward towards a certain point. | | 

Boring to the weſt, and hov'ring there, 

With gaping mouths they draw prolific air. 


Bore [with gunners] the hollow on the = 
F Ball and cartridge ſorts for ev 
raden. 
Boa k, the pret. of bear. See To Brax. — 
3 of ſhrub. 
0 13, 


edges or ſkirts of any thing, to adorn with a bor- 


A 
0 


B OR 


BOE, a fort of French dance. 
Dick cou'd neatly dance a jig, 
„ But Tom was beſt at borees. Sarift, 
Bo'xEAL [borealis, of bereas, Lat.] northern. 
: Before the boreal blaſts the veſſels fly. Pope. 
Bo'zea Signs [in aſtronomy] the fix northern ſigns of the accliar, 
VIZ. Aries, 1 aurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, and Virgo. 
Bo'tEas [Ru, Gr.] the north wind. Aulus Gellius a- g. that 


65 @ meaner Boreas is the north-eaſt wind; and that he blows from the ſu: mer fol- 


ſtitial part of the eaſt, for which reaſon ſome ſup poſe him to have been 


* Pp, 
I 57 5 . 


ſacks, falls into the Black Sea between Oczacou; and Litt'c artary. 


Bo“ air [TV, Heb.] an herb, or ſort of a ſoap which tullers uſe 

in ſcouring cloths. | | 
Boro, a teriitory of the Griions, in Italy, having the dominions 
of Venice on the ſouth. | 
See To Bean. 


Bon x [part. of lear 

To be Box — erived from the verb to bear, in the ſenſe 
of bringing forth: bonen or xebonen, Sax. gebobren, Ger.] 1. lo 
come into the world, or into life. It is uſually ſpoken with to 
circumſtances ; as, a prince or princeſs born, a new-bern . 
Uſually with of before the mother ; as, born of my father's firſt wife. 

be that is Bon x to be hang'd will never be drown'd. | 

be that is Boxx under a three-penny planet will never be wozth 8 
groat. The firſt ſpoken either when any untoward perſon has actually 
eſcaped drowning, or any other imminent danger, or in general ironi- 
cally when any perſon has either eſcaped, or is in fear, or in the way 
of x , intimating that his deſtiny will bring him to the gallows ar 
laſt. Te latter, when nothing a perſon undertakes proſpers, laying 
the fault upon fate, when in reality it is owing to his own milmanage- 
ment | . | 

Still. Box x, born dead. | | | 

Bo'kxF0, a large iſland in the Eaſt Indian ocean; it is computed 
to be 2500 miles in circumference. I he Eaſt India company have a 
ſactory on this iſland, at the mouth of the river Banjar. | 

Box xnotu, an iſland in the Baltic ſea, about 43 miles north-eaſt 
of the iſland of Rugen. Lat. 55% 15” N. Long. 15 E. 

Bo'toucn, or Bu'xrow {borhoe and bupx, boru, byniz, Sax. 
Bourg, Fr. borgo, It. burgo. Sp.] 1. It fignificd anciently a ſurety, or a 
man bound for others. A borough, as I here uſe it, and as the old 
. Jaws ſtill uſe, is not a borough town, that is, a franchiſed town, but a 


main pledge of an hundred free perſons, therefore called a free he- 


r:ugh, or, as you fay, franc I ginn: For both in old Saxon ſignifieth 


ledge or ſurety; and yet it is ſo uſed wich us in ſome {| » as 

— faith, $3. John : Borch, that i, for aſſurance + pay 
Spenſer. 2. A corporate town that is not a city; a large village that 
ſends members to parliament. | PE 

Bo'RoUGHBPRIDGE, a borough torn of the north riding of Yorkſhire, 

15 miles from York, and 170 from London. It ſends two members to 
parliament. VE | . 

Boxoucn-Mafter bon hoe, mæʒyden, Sax.] a mayor, bailiff, or 
governor of a town. : 5 

Boxoucn- Head [bonhoe, heapod, Sax. ] anciently fignified a mem · 
ber of parliament. | 5 

Boroucn Engliſs [at Stamford in Lincolnſhire] ſignifies a cuſto- 
mary deſcent of lands or tenements, in ſome places to the younger 
ſon ; or if the owner have no iſſue, to the younger brother. 

Boxoucn Holler, or Bo'xsHoLDER, the ſame with the borough - 
head, or bend who was anciently choſen by the reſt to ſpeal: | 
and a& in their behalf. a | 
Bo'aAEL, af. [it is explained by Junius without etymolopy] a 
mean fellow. 

| Siker, thou ſpeaketh like a lewd borrel, 

Of heaven, to decmen fo ; 
Howbe I am but rude and borre/, 
Yet nearer ways I know. Spenſer . : 

To Bo'xxow [bongjan, Sax. borgen, Du. and Ger. borgan Su! 
1. To take money or any thing elſe upon credit. 2. 'I's atk oi no- 
ther the uſe of a thing for a time. 3. To take ſomething of another. 

A borrowed title haſt thou bought too dear. Shatyprore. = 
Verbal ſigns they borrow from others. Locke. 4. Io ule as one > Own; 


tho' not ging to one. 
Cruel to deceive your 2 1 . 
In borrow'd ſhapes. ryden. h 3 
— - a ſonowing. II. Ger. Bozgen 


He that goes a BoxrowinG, goes | | not 
macht 3 The Latins ſay: ris alieni atgus lite; comes miſeria 
„1. (The companion of debt and ſtrife is miſery.) 

WT | 


Box row 


— 


che 
Lat. 44 N. 


and 
belo 
B 


my counſel. $ 


partly on an iſland, which in ancient times was joined by a bridge to 


BOS 


- *Bonnow {from the verb] the thing borrowed. 
your royal pretence Ill adventure 


The borroxw of a week. Shakeſpeare. 

Bo'xxower [of borrow, of bonian, Sax. ] 1. One who borrows or 
takes money upon truſt. 2. He that takes that which is another's, and 
efes it as his own. Some a — * — however 
none of my creditors have c 'd me. Pope. | | 

— a gem or jewel of a black colour, with ſpots of red and 
white. 


Bo'sa, or Bo'ssa, a town of Sardinia, ſituated on the weſt coaſt of 


iſland, at the mouth TIES 32 miles north 
of Oriſtagni. Lat. 40? 15” N. . 82 30 E. 

— Fr. bocage, Sp. beſerberto, It. becagium, law Lat.] a 
grove or thicket, a place ſet with trees. 

Boscace [in foreſt law] maſt, ſuch food as trees and woods yield to 


cattle. * | 
Bos cao [with painters] a pi ting much wood and 


trees, repreſentation of woods. A laud flat to "_ and full of 


boſeage. Bacon. Landſkips and beſcage, and ſuch works in open 
terraces. Wotton. 
Bo'scus [in old law] all manner of wood. 


Do'sx v 15 27. Fr.] woody. 


E acres and my unſhrub'd down. Shake/peare. 
= boſty bourn. r 
Bos v, half or quite fuddled. A low word. | 
Bosxa Ser jo, the capital of the province of Poſnia, fituated on 
frontiers of European 1 urky, 120 miles ſouth-weſt of Belgrade. 
Long. 100 E. x7 : 
Bo'sx1a, a — 2 province, divided · between the houſe of Auſtria 
the Turks; that part which lies on the weſt fide of the river Unna 
ing to the former, and that part on the eaſt fide to the latter. 
o 0 I borm, borme, borom, Sax. boeſem, Du. buſem, Ger.] 
1. That part of the body which incloſes the heart, &c. 2. The heart, 
the breafl. Lay comforts to your bo/om. Shakeſpeare. 3. The embrace 
of the arms, holding any thing to the breaſt. 4. The incloſure. They 
that live within the 59% of that church. Hooker. 5. The folds of the 
dreſs that cover the breaſt. Put thy hand into thy boſom, and he 4 
his hand into his bo/orr. Exodus. 6. The tender affeftions, 
Jo pluck the common bo/oms on his fide. Shakeſpeare. 
O fon, in whom my foul hath chief delight, 
| Son of m om. | Milton. 
7. Inclination, deſire. 
f If you can pace your wiſdom, _ 
In that path that I could wiſh it go, | 
: You ſhall have your h on this wretch. Shakeſpeare. 
Boson, in — implies intimacy, confidence, fondneſs ; as, 
6:/om-intereſt in Shakeſpeare, boſom-thieves, and — 
To Boson 2 1. To incloſe in the boſom. Beſom 
eſpeare. 2. To conceal in privacy. 
Towers and battlements it ſees, 
Beem d high in tufted trees. Milton. 
Convents led deep in vines. Pope. 
Boso 2 from beatſwain] Dryden uſes it. | 
Bo'senorvs, Lat. | 
the poetical fable, that Ino being transformed into a cow, paſſed this 
ſtreight] a ſtreight or narrow neck of the ſea, which fe two 
continents; by which means a gulf and a ſea, or two ſeas, have a 
hows Lg, Fr. L. A kno, 2 bunch, a ſtud, 2 hin 
SS 7, Fr.] 1. A W th, a ſtud, a ſhining prominence, 
uſfed as £ —— 1 Gaudy boſſes. L. Eftrange. Bae of a bridle. 
Brome. 2. The part that riſes in the mid of any thing. The thick 
6%. of his bucklers. Job. 3. A thick body in general. A 6:5 
made of wood, with an iron hook to hang on the laths. Moxer. If a 


op 


_ cloſe appulſe be made by the lips, then is framed M; if by the boſs of 


the tongue to the palate, near the throat, then k. þ | 

Bo'ssac# {with architects] is a term uſed of any ſtone that has a 
projetture, and is laid in its place in a — uncut, to be aſter- 
wards carved into mouldings, capitals, c. Alſo that which is called 
a ruſtic work, and conſiſts of ſtones, ſeeming to advance beyond the 
nakedneſs of a building, by reaſon of indentures or channels left in 
the joinings. Theſe are chiefly in the corners of edifices, and called 
rutiic quoins. | 

Bosse | gan, of boſe, Fr.] a conduit built after the manner of a 
gor-bellicd or tun bellied figure. 55 

Bo'ss rp, ſtudded, em . * | 3 

Bo'ssixE Y, a borough town of Cornwall, three miles from Camel- 
ford, and 189 from London. It is partly fituated on an iſthmus, and 


the main land. It ſends two members to parliament, 
Bosso a A. See Basso RA. 
Bossurr, a town of the Auſlrian Netherlands, in the province of 


Brabant, eight miles ſouth of Lovain. Lat. 50% 52'N. Long. 4* 30 E. 


Bo'sTox, a port town of Lincolnſhire, ſituated near the mouth of 
the river Witham, 114 miles from London. The name is a contrac- 


tion of Botolph's town, from one Botolph a Saxon, who had a mo- 


here, and ſuppoſed to have been its founder. Its church is 
reckoned the largeſt parochial church, without croſs iſles in the uni- 
verſe, being 300 feet long within the walls, and 100 feet wide. Its 
tower is 282 feet high, at the top of which is a beautiful 
lanthorn, which is the guide of mariners as they enter the dangerous 


channels of Lynn and Boſton deeps. It gives title of viſcount to the 


earl of Grantham, and ſends two members to q 


Bos rox, is alſo the name of the capital of New En in Ame- 


| rica, and is one of the moſt flouriſhing towns of trade in North Ame. 


rica. Lat. 429 24 N. Long. 71* 

BosTRYCH1i'TEs, Lat. [of Borgvxt, Gr. a buſh of hair] a gem or 
jewel ing a lock or buſh of a woman's hair. 

Bo'svsL, a ſpecies of crowfoot. OT 

Bo'sworTH, or Ma'axeT-BosworTH, a market town in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, 11 miles from Leiceſter, and 104 from London. It is rendered 
memorable for the battle fought there, in 1485, between king Ri- 
chard III. and Henry, earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. 


wherein king Richard loſt his life and crown. 


Bo'ra [in old law] a boot, ſuch as the monks uſed to wear. 


[2o7922Þ,, of ges, an ox, and pig, to bear; from 


BOT 


Bota'xicat, or Bor [betanigue, Fr. bilaniras, Lat. 8:1... 
, of Sera, Gr. an herb, of Z:r%, victuals, of Berne, to feed 
ining to herbs; ſcilled in plants; as, botanical critics. Addijfcn 
Bo'tax15T [betanifte, Fr. botanijta, It. botanicur, Lat.] an herba- 
liſt, one Killed in plants, and ſtudies their ſpecies ; as, a diligent 45 
tamfe. 
3 Lr, of Eiram and %, Gr.] a deſcrip 
tion of herbs and plant 
Bora'nomancy [S»rampaiiin, of Sram, an herb, and paſus 
Gr. divination} a divination by herbs, and eſpecially by thole of ſage 


or the fig-tree. I he perions that coniulted, wrote their own names 


and their queſtions upon leaves, which they expoſed to the wind, and 
as many of the letters as remained in their own were taken up, 
and being joined together, were accounted an anſu er to the queſtion. 
4 — tbe: perſons Killed in botany, or the knowledge of 
oe 


„Ec. 

Bo'Taxy [Boram, Gr.] the ſcience of fimples; which teaches 
how to HRT the ſeveral kinds of a trees, ſhrubs, 
_— one from another; and their ſeveral ſorts, forms, virtues, 
and uſes. | 

BoTta'rco {borargue, Fr. bettarga, It. botarga, Sp] a ſauſage mad, 
of eggs, and N 


Mediterranean. The beſt kind comes from Tunis in Barbary. It muſt 
be choſen dry and reddiſh. The people of Provence in France uſe a 


t deal of it, the common way of eating it being with olive oil and 


on juice. There is a great conſumption of betargo throughout all 


"= 3 pronounced Zoza, It.] | 
ren [ bozza, | za, It.] 1. A piece of fluff 
clumſily ſewed to old clothes. 2. An adventitious part clumfily ad. 
| thoſe words are notorious betches. Dryden, 3. A 4 


ded. 
my WR ſo ill finiſhed as to appear worſe than the reſt. 


no rubs or botches in the work. Shakeſpeare. 

BoTcu — _— — ſwelling, or eruptive 
diſcoloration on the ſkin, a poc or eſpecially in the groin. 
Botches and blains. Milton. : | g 

To Botcn [from the noun, of boetten, Du. to mend} 1. 
To mend clothes or other things by patching them clumſily. 

Coats from botching newly brought. Dryder. 


2. To do any work ill-favouredly, to mend any thiag aukwardly. 


To botch up what th' had torn and rent, 
Religion and the government. Hudrbras. 


3. To put together unſuitably or unkkilfully. 


Many fruitleſs pranks 
This ruffian has botch'4 up. Shakeſpeare. 
5 Treaſon botch'd in rhyme will be thy bane. Dryden. 
4. To mark with a botch. | 
Hylas Lercl'd with ſtains too foul to name. Garth. 
Bo'Tcues, 1. Aclumſy workman. 2. A mender of old clothes; the 


ſame to a taylor, as a cobler to a ſhoe-maker. 


Botchers left old clothes in the lurch, | 
4 And fell to turn and the church. Hadibras. | 
Bo ren [of botch] with botches or ulcers. A Betchy ſore. 
— ore, Sax an obſolete word] 1 r 
or for a man ſlain, which is bound or given to another. 2. It 
was uſed ſor any — 855 
R e- canl, Sax. ] a boatſwain. 77 
Born, adj. [of barpa, buru, 9. d. be and va, Sax. two, babe, Dan. 


baoled, Su. beyde, Du. and Ger. ba, or bai, Goth. tho', ſome will de- 


rive it of ambo, Lat.] the one and the other; Jun & autre, Fr. It 


B well. It has the conjunQion 

TH, conj. J as has th ion and 

correſſ Aal. | =_ 

Borna [in old law] a booth or tent ſet up in a fair or market. 

3 _—— fected ids he cums 
— (in old law] a barony, lordſhip, or ſheriffwick. = 
Bo'THx1a, the name of two provinces in Sweden, diſtinguiſhed by 


the epithets of eaſt and weſt, and lying on each fide of th Bothnic 


» Which takes it name from them. | 
'THER [in medicine} certain pimples in the face which ſpread 


about, but ſoon ſuppurate, run with matter, and difappear ; alſo pun- 


ples in other parts; the ſmall-pox or meazles. Lat. 

Bo'TaroN [B:%g, Gr. a little ditch] a kind of hollow, narrow 
ulcer in the tunica cornea; alſo the ſocket of the teeth. Bruno ob- 
ſerves of the aforeſaid ulcer, that it reſembles round „and is 
deeper than an ulcuſculum, as deſcribed by Galen, and after him by 
P. Zyginet. T. 3. c. 22. who adds, that tis pure. ; 
3 f grapes, knobb 
having the a 0 Thick ſet with borry- 
and — 11x — * 
Bora rs [ Sdeve, Gr.] the herb called oak of 1 

Bo'TTLE — Fr.] 1. A ſmall veſſel of „or other 
matter, with a narrow mouth and long neck. 2. A tity of wine 


| 2 
uſually put into a great bottle. Stay and take t other bottle. Speta- 
tor 


BoTTLE of Hay or Straxv, a truſs, or the weight of c6 „ 2 
quantity of hay, s 9 
But I ſhould wither in one day, and 

8 1 that am a horte 
0 TLE Liquor, to put it into bottles. 

——— 2 


graſs. Donne. 


panion. Sam is a very bottle-companion. Addiſon. 
BoTT1 E-Floawer ps, aplant. 'The 1 are: 1. The 
broad - leaved blue. bottle, commonly called globe flower. 2 
he greater narrow - leaved blue · hottle or flower. 3. The pur- 
ple ſweet ſultan. 4. Corn- bottle with a white flower. Midler. 
— fof berth and ſcrew] a ſcrew to pull the cork out of 
a bottle. 


Bor ron [borm, Sax. bodem, Du. boden, Ger. botn, Su.] 1, The 
under the water. 
Shallow brooks that flow'd fo clear, 
The bottom did the top appear. Dryden. 
2. The lowelt part of any thing. 3. The foundation, the ground- 
work 


mpoſition; as, berele-friend, Ade 


2. 


of Bdgvc, a grape, and 0. Gr. form} 


'ked with them on the fame bottom. Spe2ator. O. A 'n 
ES IE eee 
Bottoms of thread wound up. Bacon. 


Bor rom of a Lane, the loweſt or farther end of it. of 

Bor rome Beer, E or lees. 

1 i term to drink the laſt draught of a 
pot of drink, or drau k 

To Borrow, werb ad. [ 
r The grounds upon which 


we bottom our | LIT WT Wm © 
3 


5 You muſt provide to bottom it on me. Shakeſpeare, 

To Borrom, verb neut. to reſt as upon a ſupport. . Find out upon 

Bor round [of bottom] having a bottoni. It is commonly com- 

pounded ; 28, a flat-betromed boat. | 

Bo'rTouLEss [of derten] having no bottom, fathomleſß; as, a bor- 
pit. Sidney. And, betromleſs perdition. Milton. 

Bor ron v, or Bo'TTowace (in commerce] is when a maſter of 

a ſhip borrows money on the bottom or keel of it, to be paid with in- 

of 20, 30, or 40 fer cent. at the ſhip's ſafe return, and this on 

— the tip but if the ſhip miſcarry, the lender loſes his 


| Boronz' [in heraldry} as a croſs botonc terminates at each end in 
three buts, knots, or buttons, reſembling in ſome meaſure the three- 


leaved ; by ſome French authors ſo called, croix trait. See 
: - of Sax. to bite. 
oo 1 of 

horſe the fundament, perhaps anſwering to t ides i 
— FA here as a dog, and that is 


Er, thatdeftroy the graſs in bowling-greens, S.. 
yt > —— — in the Tyroleze. 
Ro'TzEnBERC, a town of Germany, fituated on the Elbe, in the 


| 28 acres, an ox-gate. : 5 
Bo uca atm, à fortified town of Hainault, in the French Nether - 
lands, about 7 miles north of Cambray. Lat. 50 30 N. Long. 3 
16 K. 
| — of Court, or Bowox me {a law term] a certain quan- 
ty of proviſions allowed to a t in a prince's palace; alſo an al- 
| lowance of victuals, &c. from the king or noblemen to their knights, 
133 in any warlike expedition. 
| UCuE, Fr. a 
Bo'ucuer, a ſort of pear like the beſidery. | 
— 1 — called alſo weevils or 


2 neat · houſe, or cow-houſe. | 
Bove'rTvus [in old law} a young ſteer, or cut bullock. Lat. 
To Boucs out of bouge, Fr. of bulge, Lat. a bag] to 
Rick out ing with a belly. : i | 
To Bode [bouger, Fr. to ſtir] as, don't borge, don't ſtir, or don't 
away. See Bupcr. 
Bo'ucts, Fr. the middle or belly of a caſſe. 
25 not 


Boucu [of box, bogan, Sax. to bend] the gh pronounced. 
An arm or Alten bigger than a branch of a tree ; yet not al- 
ways Aga... i.. ah * 

ouenr [pret. and part. of bey] purchaſed. See To Zur. 

Boucur, /ubft. [from — — . (Loy link, or knot. | 

— — —— oy 

w bts whenever he unfolds, 
And thick knots adown does flack. Shakeſeare. 
In notes with many a winding bought, | | 


Of linked ſweetneſs, lo 


drawn out. Milton. 


2. A flexure. The flexure of the joints is not the ſame in a= elephant rali 


as in other quadrupeds, the boaght of the fore-legs not directing back - 
ward, but — and ſometimes inward. — 

Bo vort, Fr. filum inceratum. a candle of white wax. P. Richelet. 

An inſtrument ſometimes made uſe of by fi in venereal caſes. 

Bov1'LLaxs [with cooks] ſmall pies of the breaſts of roaſted 

minced with calves-udder, &c. Fr. 

— [with ſarriers] is a lump of fleſh or excreſcence, grow - 
ing either upon or juſt by the fruſh, which makes the fruſh ſhoot out 
like a Jump, which is called the fleſh blowing upon the fruſh, and 
makes a horſe halt. Fr. - 

4" —__ [in cookery] broth made of ſeveral ſorts of boiled meat, 

＋ 


ins, a ſmall town in the province of Namur, in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, about 10 miles ſouth of Namur. Lat. 50 20 N. 
Long. 4 50 E. 

vino, a {mall city of the Capitonate, in the kingdom of Naples, 


2. To limit or ſet bounds to, to confine, to reſtrain. 


3. A leap, jump, or ſpring. Colts ferchi 
4. A rebound, - > 


Bo ucons with cooks] ſteaks of veal with thin ſlices of fat bacon 
1 8 CONE —— [in old writings] an ox-houſe or ox · ſtall; 


rous, liberal, free, beneficent. Bounteous is uſed 
? ill. 


| ouſly beſtowed. Dryden 


BOU 
thout Go milcs eaſt of the city of Naples. Lat 4 N. Long, 10 


Bout Wall ſin architecture] certain walls built of rou-4 
flints or pebbles; laid on a ſtrong mortar ; uſed where the ſea has 2 
beach caſt up, or where there are plenty of flints. 

Bou't.sTz [with horſemen] a term uſed of à horſe, when the fet- 
lock or paſtern joint bends forward, and out of its natural fizua- 
non. Fr. | 

— BourT., See To Bor r. 

U"LOGNE, or Bo'Locxs, a port town of France, in the province 
of Picardy, on the Englith channel. Lat. 50% 40 N. Long. 9 35 E. 
BouLTi'xt [with architects] a convex moulding, Shale conve vity 


— but 11 = — — _ is placed next below the plinth in the L uf. 


Bouxce [perhaps of boung, Sax. oſtentation] 1. A ſudden crack 


| or noiſe, as of r. Cannon fire, and ſmoke and Cute. 
— 4 2. TER: treat ; in low language. 2. A — 


The: Bounce burſt ope the door. Dryde+. 
To Bouxct ſa word tormed, ſays Skinner, from the ſornd] 1. 75 


brag, to vapour or ſpeak boaſtingſy. A tenſe vſed only in tainilur 


ſpeech. 2. Tm or fly againt any thing with great force, 10 »5 t5 


Another bounces as hard as he can knock. Swift. 
3. To A leap fuidenly. High nonſenſe is like beer in a bot- 
tle, which has in reality no — and ſpirit, but frets and flies and 
— — Addiſon. 4. Jo be bold or ſtrong. The bouncing Amazon. 
ſpeare. 

Bov'xcer [from bounce] a boaſter, a bully. 

A Bov'xcixe Laſs, a luſty, jolly girl. | i | 

Bound, fart pret. of bind [of bindan, Sax. ] 1. Oblizated ; as, beund 
very much to one. 2. Tied. 

To Bouxd, werb neat. y of bondir, Fr.] 1. To ſpring, to 
move forward by leaps. ing and boxnding on the billows heads. 
Dryden. Bounding ſtag. Pope. 2. Lo rebound or leap back. 

A bounding valour, in our Engliſh. 
That being dead, — , | 
Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief. Shatefeare. 


Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, . 
The boanded waters would lift their boſoms higher than the 


| ſhores. Shakeſpeare. | 
To Bound, verb a. [from the noun] to limit, or termi 
Phl —— 
— the burning empire Bound. Dryder. 
1 — e e 
UND, 10 " ; of abun 
Sax. ready: a metaphor taken from ſoldiers, -—_ they are 


about to march, bind or truſs up their baggage] deſtined ; intend- 
ing to come to any place. Whether are jeu (ound? a phraſe uſed 


voyages or journies by land. 
"Hoo 700 from Cad 1. Limit, boundary marches of a 


Illimitable ocean, without un, 
Without dimenſion. Man. 


2. A limit, by which any excurſion or inroad is reſtrained. 


Stronger and fiercer by reſtraint he roars, 

And knows no bound. Denbam. | | 

mad bounds. Shake þrare. 

4. — a repercuthon of any thing, flying back by the force 
a 1 


Bou xD [from bound] that which ſerves to ſet out the limits or 
bounds of a country : bound or limit in general ; both in a natural and 
a figurative ſenſe; as, the b:undaries of law, and the bour:1aries of duty, 


U"NDEN part. pret. of bind [of bond, Sax. ] pertaining to obliga- 


tion, Cc. as, a boundin duty. 


Bou'xpixG-sToxE, or Bouxp-sTONe, a ſtone to play with. 
I'm paſt a boy; | | 
A ſceptre's but a play-thing, ard a glcte 
A bigger bounding-flone. Dryden. | | 
Bou'xDLEss [bondleap, of bond, Sax.] unlimited. Bande, in 
his defires. South. | | 
Bou'xpLesxEss [of boundleſs] the ſtate of having no bounds or 
limits. Boundleſneſs of voluptuous defires. South. | | 
Bouxcrace [with ſeamen} a bongrace ; or bonne: | 
Bov'xTEovs, or Bou ur ur. (of Founty, of bonus, L. at.] 1. Gene- 
chiefly in poetry for 
Her foul abhorring avarice; 2 
Bounteens, but almoſt bownteons to a vice. Dryden. 
2. It has of before the thing given, and 4 before the perſon receiving. 
Our king ſpares nothing to give them the ſhare of that felicity, of 
which he is ſo bountiful to his kingdom. Dryden. 
Bou'xTEousLY, or Bou'xTIFULLY, generouſly, liberally, Pozn- 
Poor ſtarvling bowntifully fed. Donne. 
Bou'xTEOUSNESs [of bounteous) quality of giving plenteouſly ; libe- 


1 quality of being bountiful. Enriched to all 
bountifulneſs. 2 Cor. 
Bou'sT1HEAD, BouNTIHEDE, or BouxTiHoop [from Sranty and 
head or hood] a word now wholly obſolete. Trac buuntihead, and 
t bountihood. _— 
Bou vr v 1 r. bonta, It. bondad, Sp. bonitas, Lat.] 1. Libera- 
Thoſe god like men, to wanting virtue kind, 
Bounty well plac'd preferr d. Dryden. | ; 
2. It ſeems diſtinguiſhed charity, as a preſent from an alms , be- 
ing uſed, when perſons, not abſolutely neceſſitous, receive gifts, or 
— is are given by great perſons. Her majeſty did nat jee this 
aſſembly ſo proper to excite ity and compaſton, tho' I queſtion 
not but her royal bounty will extend itſelf to them. Aadiſon. 3. In 
commerce, a premium paid by the government to the exporters of cer- 
tain Britiſh commodities. | 


Bou'ancy 


B Oo u 


Forer, Fr. the name belonging to the firſt king of that houſe or 


family, which is now in poſſrſſion of the crown of France; and who 
(as neareſt in relation ſucceeded the Valrfian houſe, extinct A. D. 
1589] by the aſſaſſination of Henry III. Hence we read of the houſe 
ot Bourbon ; and by a _ of fprech, the word may be applied to 
Lewis 1, or to any other king of France, belonging to char line. 

« The fon of Adam and of Eve. 

Can bouche, or Nassau go higher?” Prier. 

Bovenoys, or Via:CaRE NAA, an ifland in the Indian ocean, about 
to miles caſt of Madagaſcar ; ſubject to France. Lat. 21* S. Long. 
4 E. 

*"Bor'nn9%-4kCNEBAUT, the capital of the dutchy of Bourbon, in 
the Lyono1-, in France. Lat. 46® 3; N. Long. 3* 10 E. 

B v'$30N-LANCY, a town of Burgundy, in France. Lat. 46? 
33 &. Long. 3 4&' E. 

Bru'*#3vURG, or Bov'asoncn, a town of the French Nether- 
Undo, about 7 miles fouth-eatt of Dunkirk. Lat. 50% 50 N. 
eng. 29 10 E. — —— 

B;u"znEaux, the * city of Guienne and Gaſcony, ſituated 
on the river Garonne. t. 44 0 N. Long. O“ 400 W. 

Bou“abixxs, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 10 miles north- 
eaſt of Namur. Lat. 50 35 N. Long. 5% E. 

Dua, the capital of the iſland of Carjenne, a French colony on 
the coaſt of Guiana, in South America. Lat. 5* N. Long. 52% W. 

Bou'rtG-Ex-BRAass, the capital of Breſſe, in the province of Bur- 
| gundy, in France, 36 miles weft of Geneva, and 32 north of Lyons. 

46. 20 N. Long. 5* 5 . | | 
To Bov' xf. [bourgeonner, Fr.] to bud, to ſhoot, to put forth 
buds. Lorg may the dew diſtil upon them, to make them bourgeon 

and propagate. Hoavell. N 
| Oh, that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, ö 

That one might bourgeon where another fell Dryden. 


Bovri'cx015Ts, a ſet among the Low Country proteſtants. follow- 


ers of Antoinette Bouri a native of Liſle, and he came oft trom 
the Romith religion : ſhe was a great cnthuſiaſt. The principles of this 
ſect nearly reſemble thoſe of the quietiſts, quakers, or tanatus audultus 
themſelves, by pretended revelations. 
Bov'rers, the capital of the territory of Berry, in the Orleanois, 
in France, ſituated about 50 miles ſouth- eaſt of Orleans. Lat. 47* 10” 


N. Long. 29 30“ E. 

Bovxx [borne, Fr. bourn, Du. bupn, or bonn, Sax. brunn, Ger.] 
1. A limit or bound. ä | | 
| Louru, bound of land. Shakeſpeare. 

Ever the boſky bowrn. Milton. | : 
2. A rivulet or brook; whence ſeveral towns fituated on brooks, 
add beurn to their names; as, Sittingbeurn, Milbourn ; it is not uſed 
in either ſenſe with us at preſent, tho' in the latter it is ſtill uied 
® My lied boat can fa paſs th bourn 
| * ittle d can y is | . yer. 

BovrGeor's: [in Cookery] as veal — 2 23 i. e. 
after the city faſhion, veal ſtakes larded, ſpiced, and fiewed with thin 
ſlices of bacon, &c. 

Bov'xGo, an ifland in the Indian ocean, ſubject to the Dutch. 
Lat. 3* 30“ S. Long. 124* E. | 
To Bous ſfrom buxſen, Du.] to drink laviſhly, to toap. . 

A bouſcng cann of which he ſipt. Spenſer. See To Bowss. 

Bo'vsy [:rrom bouje] drunken, fuddled. | 

This in his cups the boufy poet ſings. Dryden. 
Each bo«iy farmer with his firap'ring dame. King. | 

Bovr [/orta, It. ot behran, Sax. do beat, . buten. L. 
Ser.] attempt, trial, a turn, as much of an action as is performed at 
ond dime without iuterruption. | 

Pas durſt not 73. 29 | | Fs 

But did intend next Four with her to meet. Sidney. 

ff he chance to 'ſcape this diſmel bout. Dryden. | 
dos [with horſemen] a term uſed of a horie when he is over- 
done, and quite ſpent with fatigue. 8 Fs 7 

Bou TEFEL, an incendiary, a wilful firer of houſes; a ſower of 
ſtrife and diflenfion 3 a fire-brand of ſedition. John a Chamber, a 
very boutefen, who bore much ſway among the vulgar, they entered 


into open rebellion. Bacen. 
Pou'T1-+aLE [I ſuppote from bexty, or booty, and ſale. Jobn/on] 
Gd. The 

colleges and chantries. Hayward | 


| a1.le at a cheap rate, as booty or plunder is 
great boutifale 
| Bov'rox, 1. A button for a garment. z. A bud of plants. 3. A 
pimple or riſing in the ſkin. Fr. 
 Bov'rox [in cookery} a diſh of bards of bacon, covered with a 
farce and ragoo, and baked between two fires. Fr. 
Bours-xtinraux [in French poetry] a term ſignifying certain 
rhimes, diſpoſed in order, and given to a poet, together with a ſub- 
jcR, to be filled up with verſes ending in the ſame word and in the 


ſame order. 
N bans os a city of Lux in the Auſtrian N 
ut 40 miles welt of Luxemburg. N. Long. 5*E. 
Bow, pronounced as T. 323 to the 4. (bog, 
ol bygan, Sax. to bend, boghe, Du. bogen, Ger. boge, Su. 8.0, Gr.] 
an —— for ſhooting arrows; it is — holding wood, horn, 
or metal, Sc. bent by mcans of a ſtring tied at — end, which 
ſhoots arrows with great force. 
A Crofs Bow, a bow to ſhoot a bullet with. 
A Bow long bent grows weak at laſt. 
Lat. Arcus nimis intenſus rumpitur. 
Ital. L' arcs fi rampe ſe fla troppo te/e. 
This may be applicd cither to the body or the mind; for too much 
abour weakens the one, and too much ſtudy impairs the other. 
Otia corpus alant, animns guoque paſcitur illis. | 
Inmedicas, contra, carpit, utramgae labor. 
This proverb is likewiſe applicable to inanimate bodies, for whatever 
ti ſtrained beyond its ſtrength will ſuffer. | | 


The Germans ſay : wen man den bogen zu harte ſpannt lo bricht er, 


The Ital. chi tropps Þ affotiglia, la ſpez=2. (Strain a thing too much, 
«nd it will break.) 


De has two firings to his Bow. Fr. i 4 deux cardes & fon arc. The 


clod, or bexce, Fr. of boll, Du. it is 


BOW 

Lat. fay : duabus anchoris nititur. (He is moored with two anchor: 
The Germ. er hat eint fuk-muble. (He has got a pocket-mill.) The 
Span. fay : mus walendos camifones gue uno. (Two frocks are better 
than one.) en when a man has more than one nce. 

Bow, [from the verb] a reverence, or act of ion, by 
bending the body ; like the verb, or bow, ew ; an uk 
by: bow. 8 Pe 5a 

w, 1. inſtrument to play with upon a violin. 
Inſtruments were various in thei Und. 
Some for the bon, and ſome for breathing wind. Drydex. 
2. A rainbow. I do ſet my low in the c - 3. The 
doubling of a firing in a ſlip knot. Make a knot, and let the ſecond 
knot be with a bew. Wiſeman. 4. A yoke. The ox hath his 4. 
fir, the horſe his curb. Shakeſpeare. 5. Bow of a ſaddle. The 6 
are two pieces of wood laid archwiſe, to receive the __ of a 
horſe's back, to give the ſaddle its due form, and to it tight: 
_— Dictionary. ] fo called fro 1 | 5 
ow [among artificers] m its a drill 

go; 2 — turners, the name of that pole fixed to — to 
which they falten the cord that wheels round the piece to be turned. 

Bow [with mathematicians] an inſtrument made of wood, former. 
ly uſed in navigation to take the height of the ſun; it conſiſted of a 
large arch of ninety degrees graduated, a ſhank or ſtaff, a ſhade - ſight, 


and horizon vanes. . ; 

Bow 1 a beam of wood or braſs, with three long 
ſcrews that dirett a la wood or ftecl to any part, commonly uſed 
to make dravghts of ſhips, c. 3 5 

Bow of a /+ip (with ſhipwrights] is her broadeſt part before, be 
ginning at the ſtem, and com g about towards the ſtern, aud cd 
ing at the ſternmoſt part of the forecaſtle. OR” 

Bell Bow [of a ſhip] is a broad bow 

A Lean Bow [of a ſhip] is a narrow thin bop. 

Bow Pieces [in a ſhip] are the pieces of ordnance at her bow. 
ww Anchors, or Bowens, that are carried in the ſhip”; 

Bow-atarrns [in a foreſt] certain under officers. 

Bow-rexT [of /ow and bent] crooked, or bent like a bow. 

A Sibyl old, beww-bent with crooked age. Milton. 
To Bow, verb af. [buzan, Sax. boxe or buche, Dan. buygen, Dr. 
bengen, bicgen, and bucken, Ger.} 1. 'To bend. Some bow the 
i Dryden. 2. To make a reverence, to ſloop, to bend the body 
in token of reverence. They bowed themſelves to the ground before 
him. 2 Kings. 3. To bend or incline in condeſcenſion. Bow down 
thine car to the poor, and give him a friendly anſwer. Eccleflaſtices. 
4- To depreſs or cruſh. | | 
| His heavy hand hath be you to the grave; added woe, 
= may 6:xwv me to the ground. Pope. | e 
To Bow, verb nent. 1. To make a reverence. | 
Admir'd, ador'd by all the circling crowd; PE BED 
For whereſoe'er ſhe turn d her face they bow'd. Dryden. 


2. To bend, to be inflicted. The peagly found down agen ei 
knees to drink water. es. 4. To ww my 15 9g rg 
21 together, they could not deliver the bur- 


Better ta Bow than to break. Fr. i/ want miexx lier que rompre. 


Ital. wel meglio piegarfs che romperfi. That is, it is better to ſubmit to 


the will or opinion of another, than, — — 
own, to break off or ruin any tranſaction or ing, tho even 
in this the conſequences are to be conſidered, before we give way to 
what may be of prejudice to ourſelves or others. : 
4 the noun] 1. To take out the bowels. 2. To 
pierce the bowels ; as, the bowwel'd cavern. Thomſon. | 
— — Fr. or of betulus, Lat. a pudding] 1 
guts, the v within the body, the inteſtines. -2. The inner parts 
of any thing. The bvels of ungrateful Rome, and the bowels of 
the battle. Shakeſpeare. h 
Fountains in the bowels of the mountain. Addifor. | 
3. Figuratively ; compaſſion, commiſeration. He cared not for 
money, having no bowels in the point of running in debt. Clarendorx. 
4. This word is ſeldom uſed in the ſingular, except among anatomical 
writers. | 
Bow ER [from beugh, a branch, or from the verb to bow or bend. 
Fobn/on. bun or bune, Sax. a parlour] 1. An arbour made or 
covered with trees or greens interwoven, generally bent. 2. It 
ſeems to ſignify in r, a blow or ſtroke, bourrer, Fr. to fall upon. 
Jubnſan. His raw- army, whoſe mighty brawned bowers were 
wont to rive ſteel plates. ya 3. [From the bow of a ſhip] the 
Bow Anchors. 


fame with bow anchors. 
To Bow'ER {from the noun] to embower, to incloſe in a bower. 
Thou didſt bowwer the ſpirit, | 
In mortal Paradiſe, of ſuch ſweet fleſh. 71 — | my 
Bow'txy [from borer] like a bower, covered with trees. Bowery 
„ Tickell. walk. Thomfor. | 


The Celefial Bow xx, the ſky or firmament. 
Bow'enxs, or Bow'eT ſin falconry] a young hawk ſo called, when 
ſhe draws any thing out of her neſt, and covets to clamber up the 


boughs. 
See to Bovuce. 


o Bower. 
r mariners] a rope faſtened to the middle of the out- 
fide of a ſail, ferving to make it ſtand cloſer to the wind. 
A Bower of Court. See Bovce. | 
Bow-naD [of bow and the hand that draws the bow. He 
ſhoots wide on the bow-hand, and far from the mark. 
To Bow [jouer à la beule, Fr.] to play with bowls on a bowling- 


green, &c. 
A Bowr [prob. or bulla, Lat. a bubble, or of gn, Gr. a round 
nced as bowl! or cow] a 
round ball of wood, iron, or the like, for the play of bowls. She 
A Bows. [buelin, Wei. which ſignifies, according — any 
thing made of horn, as drinking cups anciently were. Sax. 
boule, Fr. It is pronounced bale} 1. A veſſel or cup of wood, metal, 
or canhenware, to drink out of, rather wide than deep ; de 


1. The 


another 


r 


1 


enemy, near at ſea. | | 
To Bows. {from the noun] 1. To play at bowls. 2. To throw 
bowls at any thing. f 
Bou d to 


Low za [of ] he that plays at bowls. 


Dow-LInZ, or BowLixc 52. Fr. lalina, Sp. with mariners] 


a rope made faſt to the leech of the outſide of a fail, by two, three, or 


four other ropes, like a crow's foot, which is called the bowling-bridle. 
Its uſe is to make the ſails ſtand ſharp, or cloſe by a wind. | 
| Sharp the Bo] u [ſea term] ſignifies; bale it tight, or pull it 


| Hale wp the Bow-Lixs [ſea term] ſignifies, hale it harder, for- 
ward on. | 
Check the Bo'w-Ltne, Eaſe the Bow-LixE. or Run up the Bow-Lite 
{ſea terms] which import, let it be more flack. « 
_ Bo'wLixe-Green, a place to play at bowls in. It is a level piece 
of |» green, and 1 ſm 
'wLIxG Net [with failors] a fort of knot that will not flip, by 
which the bowling bridle is faſtened to the crengles. 
To BowLT a Coney {hunting tern, of bexter, Fr. to put up] to ſtart 
or put up a coney. | 
Max [from bu and man] he that ſhoots with a bow, an 
archer. The noiſe of the horſemen and bowner. Jeremiah. 


To Bowse [ſome derive it of barten, Du. but Voſitus of bao, Lat.] 


to drink hard, or ſtoutly. See Bousx. 1 
Boys v, drunk. See Bous v. | 
Bowse [with ſailors] a term uſed, when they would have all 
the men, haling at any rope, pull together. 
Bow'szn [bowrfrer, Fr.] the purſer or treaſurer of a college in an 


Bow'shor [of bow and fot] the f. an arrow may in its 
Hight from 4 a, Not a — off. Boyle Fo” 
Bow's1nc, [with falconers] is when a hawk drinks freque::!-;, 
but yet is continually thirſty. 
Bowen en the 
aack. 


Bol rsruarr. | | 
To Bow'ssen [probably of the ſame original with houſe, but found in 
— — Johnſen) The water fell into a walled plot, 
upon this wall was the frantic perſon ſet, and from thence tumbled 
headlong into the where a ſtrong fellow toſſed him up and down, 
until the patient, by foregoing his ſtrength, had ſomewhat forgot his 
| — but if there appeared ſmall 
again, where there remaincd in him any hope of lite for recovery. 


] 


\ Bow'rrame [of bow and fring] the firing by which a bow is 


Bow-wavucH, a word invented to s the barking of a dog. 
Bow'yer [from bow, Eng. prob. of boga, Sax.] 1. An archer, 
be that uſes a bow. 2. A maker of bows. 

Bow'yEers, this company was incorporated Arno 1623; but had 
been a fraternity long before; and the company, doubtleſs, more 
eminent when the long bow was more in uſe, before the invention of 

gun-powder. Their arms are argent upon a chevron between thiee 
floats, and as many mullets. | : 

Bow [with the vulgar] any ſort of ſtrong liquor. 


Box [box, Sax. bouis, Fr. Jaca, or buſſo, It. ber, Sp. bars, 


Port. burns, Lat. bufſe, Du. bucks, Ger.] the box-tree, or box- wood. 


The tree hath pennated and ever-green leaves. It hath male flowers 
at remote Ciſtances from the fruit, which is ſhaped like a porridge- 


pot inverted. Of this tree there are ſeven ſpecies. The wood is vay 


uſeful for engravers and mathematical inftrument-makers, being 
hard, cloſe and ponderous, as to fink in water. There is a dwarf- 
box, and a taller fort that grows to a conſiderable height. The dwart- 
box is very good for bords, and is caiily kept in order with one 
cliping in the year. Mortimer. 2 | 
x [boxe, Sax. boite, Fr. buſte, Ger.) 1. A wooden veſſel, ſmall 
and great, e to hold any thing; 
as, a money-box : it is diſtinguiſhed from a cheſt, as the leſs from t 
It is ſuppoſed to have taken its name from the box-weod. 
— 2. The caſe of the mariners compaſs. z. The cheſt into 
which money given is put. To give largely to the fox refus'd. 


Spenſer. 4. Particular ſeats in a playhouſe, where the ladies chiefly 


z as front boxes. 5. A little partitioned ſcat in a public houſe. 
Box [in traffic] certain different quantities and weights of certain 


Box and Needie [with mathematicians] a ſmall compaſs, applied to 
a theodolite, or other inſtrument uſed in furveying, &c. to find 
out how any place is ſituated, by the point of a touched with 
a loadſtone, pointing towards the north. | 


A Box [bock, Wel. 2 check} a blow with the hand or fiſt, on the 


Ear. 4 a. . 

To be in the wrong Box, to be miſtaken or deceived. | 

To Box, verb af. [from the ncun] 1. To ſtrike with the fiſt. 
2. To incloſe in a box. 

| Box'dim a chair the beau impatient fits. Swift. 

To Box, verb next. [from the noun] to fight with the fiſts. Box- 
| ing matches. Spectator. They bored themiclve a weary. L'Eftrange. 


bub, Ger 


Tak [with failors] ſignifies haling upon the 
Bow'senrr [from bow of a ſhip ; generally ſpelt boleprie.] See 


„be was borſſered again 


BRA 
Bo'xtx [from box] made of box-wood. Tablets of baer weed 


xxx [of ber] 2 N72 with his fiſts. | 
XTEL, a town o ſituated on the river Bomme!. 
about eight miles ſouth of Boiſleduc. 5 
Bo'xTHuDt, a town of the dutchy of Bremen in Germany, about 
15 miles weſt of Hamburg; ſubje& to the elector of Hanover 7 
Boy [probably of v, Gr. but Minſhew derives it of babe, Tent. 
„ The etymology is not agreed on. 7o&r/5n] 1. A male- 
child, a lad, not a girl. 2. One in the ſtate of adoleſcence, older 
than an infant, yet not arrived at manhood. . | 
The nurſe's | are for truths receiv'sd, 
And the man dreams but what the Ii bulier'd, Dix. 
3. In contempt, young men, as denoting thi immataricy. Lz. 
who yet need the care of a tutor. Lac te. . | 
The pale bo; ſenator. Pape. 
To Boy wy the noun] to act like a boy with ar tricics. 
& 1 6 | ; 
me ſque. king Cleopatra bzy my greatnef.. Shot yrs, 
Bo'rar, a grandee of the upper — in Ruff and Tran 
ſylvania. | 
Boyavu [in fortifications] a gut or branch of te tronic or a 
ditch covered with a parapet, ferviag tar a coammunicuniny hetcen 
two trenches. It runs parallel to the works of che boil wr the place, 
and ſerves as a line of contravaltation, it oaly ww hin ly de eie! 
of the beſieged, but alſo tu fecure the mioers ; dſo a fine down 
winding about, in order to incloſe c. dal wits of gc lud. ur 12 at- 
tack ſome works. Tu Mo” | 
Bo noop [from Zer] the ſtate of a Hoy, not tnanhow!. If you 
ſhould look at him in bis Jr ed, thin the maypniicying ond of 1 ver- 
ſpecti ne. and in his manhood through tue cher, it would be p Au- 
ble to ſpy any difference. Sant. 
Bo'xisn {from 1 25 My lei, day. 
Shokefvrare. 2. Childj 
imitate an Engliſh 
beiti, and trifling. 


weil of that city. | 
By. is uſed as an abbreviation for bi 
Be. Ran, fo called of Brabo, a Reman, 2nd l'on to 
Julius Cæſar, who attended him in his Gal! © exp-ditiln. A autchy 
in the Netherlands, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
Tc 8ra"pmLE [of brabbelen, Du.] to wrangle. or vrau J. 
PxaBBLe [from the verb] a noiſy conteſt or broil. 
Here in the ſtreets, deiperate in ſhame and ſtate, 
In private rab did we apprehend him. =Soat/peare. 
BNA -N {from brabble] a quarrelſome noiſy fellow. 
Bea'nerixG curs never want for. earg. That i, en who are 
giving to quarrelling muſt expect blows and huts. | 
Baa'cciaxo, a town of St. Peter's patrimony, about 12 miles 
north of Rome, ſituated on the welt-fice of a lake, to which it 
name. 
Bxa'cco [old law] a large fleect-hound. or hunting dog. 
To Brace [probably of cmbraſer, Fr.] 1. To tie, bind cloſe, or 
encompaſs with bandages. The women of China, b; g, and vind- 
ing them from their infancy, have very little teet. Lane. 2. To 


draw tight together with ſome cord- ring. Sc. 3. Lo make teule, to 


ſtrain up as a drum is braced. 
Brace [of uncertain etymology, Jobi ſhn. a hunting term] 1. A cou- 
le or pair, as of bucks. dogs, foxes. hares fag Crate of plica- 
ts: Addiſon. 2. In contempt, applied to men. 
But you my brace of lords. Sha Ae care. 


* 


3. We ſay alſo a brace of pittols, a brace of hundred rornde, Oc. It 


is not braces, but brace in the plural. | 
Brace [at Milan] a meaſure equal to to or three ells English. 
Ba ac fat Venice] a meaſure equal tu 1, gb cle Engjith, 


- Brace [from the verb] 1. A bardage. 2. That which holds a 


thing tight; as, the braces of a drum. 3. Warlike vreparation. It 
is borrowed for bracing the armour, as we ſay, girded for the battle, 
It ſands not in ſuch warlike b-ace. Lal /pcare. 4. Tenfion, tight- 
neſs. The tympanum has loſt its {race or tenſion. Folder. | 

| Brace [in carpentry] a picce of timber framed in wich bevil joints, 
to keep the frame, &c. from ſu erving either way. 

Bac [in printing] A crooked line inclofng a paſſage which 
ought to be taken together, commonly uſed at the end of triplets. 

Wherever elſe the lets him rove, N 
To ſhun my houſe, and held, and grove ; 
Peace cannot dwell with hate and love. „ 

To Brace he Yard [a ſea phraſe) is to bring the yard to either fide. 

Ba A“ CHD, faſtened her, or joined with a brace. 

Bzacep [in heraldry] the intermingling of three cheverone!s, 2: 
azure, a Chief or and three cheveronels, braced in the baſe of the ci- 
cutcheon. See Plate IV. Fig. 42. | 

Bra'cerer {[broffſeler, Fr. bracalcto, It. of brackizm, Lat. the arm} 
an ornament for the wriſts of men or women. = 

| Tie about our tawny wriſts, 
Bracelets of the fairy twilts. Ben Jabber. | 

Baacerer [in military affairs] a piece of defenſive :rm:0ur ior the 
arm. Fr. 8 © | 

Bracers [old records] hounds or beagles cf the fiall.r and 
ſlower kind. | e 

Bzacena'rivs ¶antient deeds] a hu utſman 0; matter of che noancs, | 

BAA CER [from brace] that which braces ; a bandage. When they 
affect the belly, they may be reftrained by a 4 FP geman. 

2Q 


Be a'c8+ 


BRA 

Baa'crs [with architefts) are irons that faſten beam<, or cramp- 
ions to hold Roaes together. When a brace is framed into the prin- 
cipal rafters, it is called by ſome a firm. 

Bra'ces ſin a ſhip] are ropes which belong to all the yards, two 
to each yard, except the miſſen. They have a pendant ſeized to the 
yard-arm, two braces to each vard ; and at the end of the pendant 
a block i» ſeized, through which the rope called the brace is reeved. 
The uſe of which is ty ſquare or traniverſe the yard, f. to ſet it 


ſquare, or acreis the flup. | | 
Bracts [of a coach] thick thongs of leather on which the coach 
hang | « 
Exzc:t'ru:, or BRacueTus [old law] the beagle, or ſmaller 
hound. 


br 14 rare, Fr.] a bitch, or female dog. Shakeſpeare. 

a cHFt TA bes a bitch. | 

bz cat RIM, a truſs uſed in ruptures. 

P« a'cr1a [in botanic writers] the arms of trees, Ec. are thoſe 
thicker branches into which the trunk is divided, by way of funili- 
twice, taken from the arms of an human body. Lat. 

Bas ent Aus Externus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the cubitus, 


which ſeems to be the third beginning of the gemellus; and which 


i: inſerted with it in the cavity of the thoulder-bone, which receives 
the olecranium. Lay. 

Baacuizus Interms [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the elbow, 
ariſing from the inner part of the ſhoulder-bone, at the inſertion of 
the Celoides and coraco-brachialis muſcles, is inſerted into the upper 
and fore part of the bone ulna. Lat. | 


Br a'curar (Fr. of brachium, Lat. an arm] pertaining to the 


* 


Be a'cnrailt ſof brackium, Lat. an arm] the wrilt; alſo a bracelet 
" FS. : 


or bracer, a wriſtband. | 
Braciia'rend. 1. Having arms. 2. Wearing ſleeves. 
- _Bracuriuy way mathematicians] a member of an inſtrument 
| uſed upon aftrolabes, &c. and ufually made cf brafs, with ſeveral 
joints, that the end or point may be ſet to any degree of the aſtrolabe, 
metimes called a creeping index. 
Br a"ciiva {with _— a member of the body, conſiſting 
of the arm, properly ſo called, the elbow and the hand. | 
Baachiuu [with botznifts] the arm or bough ot a tree, a branch. 


Bramheo, the preferiber of their rites or laws] prieſts or learned men 
in Eaſt India. ancicutiy a ſort of philoſophers, which from their go- 
ing naked, were called by the Greeks gymnoſophitts, and were to the 
Indians, as the Chaldees to the Aſſyrians, and the Magi to the Per- 
fins, ard the Druids to- the ancient Pritons and Gauls. They were 
had in great reverence by the people, living for the moſt part auſtere 
and ſolitary lives, in caves ard deſerts, ing u herbs, being 
rly apparelled, and for a time abſtaining from carnal pleaſures. 

r. Rayle favs, * They believed the world had a beginning, and 
would have an end; and that Cop. who made and 
netrates it every where.” He cites alſo a paſſage from Clemens Alexan- 
erines, wherein that father affirms, © That they de/pi/ed death, and ſet 
no value upon life, as believing there is a ayes . e. a ReGe- 
_NERATION, or ſtate of reſtitution of all things.” [See Math. xix. 28.] 
Mr. Bayle obſerves Nil further. That the Brachmans ſubſiſt /i in 
the Faft, in China, Bengal, Siam, Coromandel, and Indoſtan; the 
laſt of which have very ancient books, which they call ſacred, and 
which they alirm, God gave to the great prophet Brahma. They 
pref :rve the u of thoſe books, and uſe no other in their A 
and HHH“ explications, by which means they preſerve them from 
the kin le ton of the vulgar. 7 * beheve the tranſmigration of fouls, 


and cat no Hen. They ſay, that the 122 of the world conſiſt- 


ed in this, thut all things came out of the Boson of God, and that 


tue world ſhall periſh by the return of thoſe ſame things to their ,, 


original. The Brachmans of Siam and Coromandel both maintain, 

that our ear/h ſhall be deſlroyed by fire; and the former add, that 

another ſhall ſpring cur of its aſhes, in which there ſhall be no ſea, 

nor ws of /-4/2:s, but one eternal ſpring [See Revel. xxi. 1. 
compared with 2 Pet. iii. 12, 13] It has been reported, that they 
bund (perhaps from their belief of eran/migration) hoſpitals for lame 
and decayed beafts, and buy birds of the Mahometans to ſet them at 
liberty. They allow of rewards and puniſhments after this life. They 

have preſerved ſome noble fragments of the knowledge of the ancient 

Brachmans; they are filful arithmericians, and calculate, with great 

exacinefs, eclitjes of the ſan and moon. By their auftere lives, great 

faitings, teaching the people, and expounding the myſteries of their 

religion to them, they have gotten a very great awe over the people, 

all over the Indies, and eſpecially upon the Malabar coaſts; and the 

brides are committed to the Bramens to be bleſſed by them, that the 

marriage may be hapyy. | 

Bra'cnyca'rale crox (Seaxvxaq any xls, of Bea xv: ſhort, xa, 
and xu, Gr. to ſay] a kind of verſe tha: wants a iy llable at the end. 
Arittoph. Plut v. 1c43. Schol. The brachycatalecton, as it is ſaid, 
is what falls ſhort of a whole foot, for the compleating the compoſi- 
tion of the feet. Veſp. v. 248. Schol The ithvphallus has a tro- 
chaic dimetre brach1cutaleftic compoſition. Append. ad Theſaurum. 
II. Stephani, Conſt.ntini,, Sc. 

Bracin GROPHY sgzxzygapis, Of 2:xxy;, ſhort, and ahn, Gr. 
writing] the art of ſtort-hand writing, or inconeiſe characters. Cir- 
cumſcribed by as ſmall a circle as the creed, when Brachygraphy had 
confined it within the compaſs of a penny. Glanville. * 

Bracnv'Logy [Fay Ma, of 3x: and 329, Gr.] brevity, 
ſhortneſs of ſpeech, o conciſeneſs of expreſion. 

Ba aci'xun, the quantity of ale brewed at one time. 

Brack {of breath, Eng. of brecan, Sax. to break} a flaw, or ſome- 
thing broken in any thing, a broken part. The place was but weak, 
and the bracks fair. Hayward. Many {rocks and ſhort ends cannot be 
ſpun into an even piece. Dighy. ; 

Bracket {[bracietts, It. with carpenters] a fort of prop or ſlay 
for a ſhelf, Ec. | 

Brackets {on ſhip-boord) ſmall knees of timber which ſerve to 
8 galleries; alſo thoſe timbers which ſupport the gratings at 

e heed. 


BaacsErs [in gunnery] the checks of tue cariing? of a mortar, 
/ | | 


verned it, pe- 


BA 
made of ſtrong, planks of almoſt a ſemicircular figure, and bound 
round with thick iron plates; they are fixt to the beds by four bel, 
called bed bolts; they riſe up on each fide of the mortar, and ferve 


to keep her at any elevation, by means of ſtrong iron bolts, called 
bracket bolts, that go theſe cheeks or brackets. 

Br a'cx154 [probably of brack, Du. ſaltiſh or briniſh, like ſea-wa. 
ter] ſaltiſn. ſomewhat ſalt, uſed particularly of the water of the ſca 
as, Gracliſb waters. 

Baa'cxienxess of bracki, of brack, Du. ſalt] faltiſtreſs ; 23, 
a bracki/hne/s in ſalt water. Chopne. 

Bea ckLaw, the capital of the palatinate of Bracklaw, in Podo- 
lia, in Poland, fituated on the river Bog, 119 miles eaft of Ka. 
mineck. 

Br a'crrey [fo called, according to Camden, from the adjacent 
country being fuil of brake, or fern] a borough-town of Northamp. 
ton{kire ; it is about 37 miles from Northampton, and 57 from Lon. 
don; and ſends two members to parliament. | | 

Baan, being an initial, ſignifies broad, ſpacious, from the Saxon, 
brad, and the Gothic, biaid. Groj9n's Camden. : 

Br an, a tov.n of Sclavonia, ſituated on the north- ſide of the river 
Save, 18 miles ſouth of Potrga. | 

Ba aps, a fort of Nender nails without heads, to floor rooms with. 
They are about the ſize of 2 ten penny nail, but have not their heads 
made with a ſhoulder over their ſhanks, as other nails, but are ma 
pretty thick towards the upper end, that the very top may be drives 
mto, ard buricd in the board they nail down; fo that the tops of 


. theſe brads will not catch the thrums of the mops, when a floor is 


waſhing. Nexen. | 

Buabritto macta, a market town of Eſſex, 14 miles from 
Chelmsford, and 38 from London. | 

Bxi'ororp {fo called fiom its broad ford, where there is now 2 
bridge over. that u hich is called the Lower Avon] a market town of 
oy ws about 9 a_ from — and 98 London. 

RA'DFORTil, a et-town of the weſt-riding of Verkſture, 

miles from Hallifax, and 183 from London. 4 

Buabrrrrsza [gabe, of Egxdvs, flow, and mirc, Gr. di- 


geſtion] a too flew uigeſtion. proceeding from a depraved diſpoſitien 


of the acid ferments in the ſtomach. 
To EA [probably of braguer, Fr. or braggeren, Du. to walk in 


= | ſtate] 1. To boaſt or vaunt, to tell a ſtory oſtentatiouſly. 
Baa'cunaxs, Bax'tevs, or Baa'zins {fo called of Brarhman or 


Thou coward, art thou bregging to the ftars ? Shakereare. 
They intended, as they already bragged, to come over. Ciarendon, 
2. With of before the thing boaſted. Knowledge, the only thing 
arheresf we poor old men can brog of. Sidney. Brags of his impu- 
dence, and ſcarns to mend. Reſcamman. 3. On is uſed but improperly. 
In me what authors have to brag on. Pope. 
[from the verb] 1. A boaſt. | 
He made not here his brog, = | . 
| Of came, and ſaw, and overcame. Shak-heare. 
Avellaneda made great brags. Bacon. 2. The thing boatted. 
Beenty is nature's brag, and mult be ſhewn. Milten. 
3. A game at cards. pete” 
Brac's a gcod deg, but holdfaſt's a better. This proverb is a 
taunt upon adochio's, who talk big, boaſt and rattle: it is alſo 
a memento for ſuch who make plentiful promiſes to do well for the 
future, but are ſuf] to want conſtancy and reſolution to make 
them good. The Germans ſay, Uerſprechen iſt gut, aber halten it 
befſer. {Promiſing is good, but performing better.) kD 
Ba ac's a guad dag if he well be (ct an. That is, if it have a good 
foundation, or a capacity to ſupport it. 3 | 
Bra'ccarm, feb} . or Braccapo'cuic, [of Frag, Eng. brag- 
gaert, Du.] a bragging, vaunting, vain-glorious fellow. 
Who knows himſelf a braggert, 
Let him fear this ; for it will come to 
That ev*ry braggart ſhall be found an aſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Brazgadecis's are eaſily detected. L'Eftrange. A braggadecio captain. 


Brac 


Dryden. © 
Ba add T, adj. [of brag] vainly boaſtful. Huffing, braggart, 
puft nobility. Dorne. e 


| Bra'ccer from brop] a boaſter. 3555 
| Baxa'ccer [braged, C. Br.] a fort of drink made of malt, honey, 
and ſpices, much uſed in Wales. 7 5 
BaACLESss [from brag] being without a boaſt. 
The brint is Hector's lain, and by Achilles | 
If it is fo, 6ragleſs let it be. —— 
Ba AH], adv. [from brag] finely, in ſuch a manner as to be 
bragged of. | | 
Seeſt not thitk hawthorn ws. "AY 
How brag/; it begins to bud. penfer. ZOE 
To Ba Alp — Jax: breyden, Du.] to weave or plait toge- 


ther. 

The ſerpent flv, | 

Ini nuating wove with Gordian tu ine 

His braided train. Milian. 
Wands braided into a baſket. Boyle. Po —_ 

BAD [from the verb] 1. A knot, or complication of ſomething 

woven together. 

In twiſted braids of lilies knitting 

The looſe train of thy amber-dropping hair. Milton. 


2. A ſmall lock or weft of hair. 3. A ſoit of edging or narrow lace. 


Ba av, 4. [to Bxrve, in Chaucer, is to deceive. Johnſor} an old 
word, which ſeems to fignify deceitful. Frenchmen are ſo braid. 
Shak: eure. 


Bx a1'DED, faded, having loſt its colour. 

Pet, or panel of an _— Tu * 5 

Baails [in a ſhip] are ropes, put thr or , 
faſtened oy Ste 2 of the ties, 75 thas they come down delle the 
ſails : the uſe of them is to hale up the bunt, when the fail is acroſs, 
that it may either be taken up, or let fall the more eaſily. 

Hail up the Be a1Ls, or Bail ap the Sails [a fea phraſe] is a com- 
mand 3 up the ſails, in order to be furled, or bound up cloſe to 
the yard. 

Baalx (bræen, Sax. breyne, Du. bregen, O. and L. Ger. ] 1. That 
large, ſoft, whitiſh maſs, incloſed in the cranium or ſcull, wherein 
all the organs of ſenſe terminate, and where the foul is ſuppoſed — 

| | | a 


B R A 


ra ly to reſide; and eives and judges of the ſenſation of all the 
(-otient parts, out of hich it — the animal ſpirits, and 

ri them throughout the body. Ihe brain is compoſed of the 
cerebrum, cerebellum, and medulla oblongata, ſurrounded by three 
membranes, called meninges, or mats, as the dura mate”, the arach- 
noides, and pia mater. "The cerebrum is that part of the brain which 
poſſeſſes all the upper and forepart of the cranium, being ſeparated 
from the cerebellum by the ſecond proceſs of the dura mater, under 
which the cerc-beilum is ſituated. I he ſubſtance of the brain is diſtin- 
guiſhed into outer and inner; the former is called corticalis, cereren. 
or glanduloſa ; the latter, v edullaris, alba, or nervea. Che/c/der. 
2. That part in which the underſtanding is ſuppoſed to be 

aced, and therefore metaphorically is uſed for the wit or judgment. 
A man is firſt a geometrician ia his brain, before he be ſuch in his 
hand. Hale. 2. Sometimes the aſſections. Had he a hand to write 
this, a heart and brain to breed it in? Shake care. 

To Brain, to daſh out the brains, to kill by beating out one's 
brains. *Tis a cuſtom with him in the afternoon to ſleep; there thou 
may'lt brain him. Shakeſpeare. Fit to be ſhot and brain d. Dryden. 
Headlong caſt brains d on the rock. Pepe. 

To break one's Brains [or diſorder one's ſenſes] with to much 


fludy. | 
1 diſordered in the mind. 
Hair-BxaIx ED, heedlcls. | 
Shuttle Ba Aix RD, unconſtant, fickle, wavering, 
Brai'xish [from brain] hot- headed, furious. Brainiſb apprehen- 
fion. Shakeſpeare. | 
BrAain-LE-CoumPTE, 2 town of Hainault, in the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, 15 miles ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels, and 19 north of Mons. 
Ba a ixLESS [of brain] witleſs, thoughtleſs. Brainleſs men. Hoeler. 
_ Brainleſs ſtripling. Tickell. 
| BrauixPan ( 
He blows | 
New fire into my head: my brainpan glows. 


Dry. len. 


Ba' ix scx, crazy headed, diſcaſed or diſordered in the under- 


landing, Sur 2 
aſſandra's mad, her brainfick raptures 
Cannot diſtaſte the goodneſ, of a quarrel. Shakeſpeare. 
Brainfick men, who could not endure the government of their king. 
Clarendon. gs 5 
Ba a"ixsIcKNEss [from brainſici] giddineſs. indifcretion. 


Brar'xTREE, a market-towu of Eſicx, 12 miles from Chelmsford, 


and 42 from London. | | 
Brai'sts [in cookery] meat drefſed à /a hal, i, either meat boil- 

ed upon the coals, or elſe baked in a campaign oven, between two 

res, one above and the other below. Fr. | | | 
Baair [with jewellers] a rough diamond. 


Brake, or Bra'xex [bpachan, Sax. of uncertain etymology. 


Johnſon] female tern, a thicket of brambles or thorns. Tis but the 


fate of place, and the rough brake that virtue muſt go thro*. SZ 


are. In brates and brambles hid. Dryden. 


© Brace [bracck, Du.] 1. An inſtrument for dreſſing flax or hemp. 
2. The handle of a ſhip's pump. 3. A baker's kneading trough. 4. 


A ſharp bit, or ſnaiie for horſes. | 

Baar, the preterite of to Bzzax. See To BREAK. 

Ba AK Y [from brake] thorny, prickly, rough. Redeem arts 
from their rough and braky feats, where they lie hid and over grown 
with thorns, to a pure open ligit. Ben Jobnſon. | 

Bra'ManT, a town of Savoy, 35 miles north-weſt of Turin. 
Bxa"mprn, a borcugh-town of Suſſex, 16 miles from Grinſtcad, 
and 45 from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Ba ALR [bnzmble, bnemlay, Sax. aba, Lat.] 1. A prickly 
' ſhrub. The flower of this plant conſiſts of five leaves, in the centre 
of which riſes the pointal, which afterwards becomes the fruit, con- 
fiſting of many berances, and full of juice. Miller reckons up 
nine ſpecies of bramble. 2. It is taken, in popular language, tor 


any rough prickly ſhrub. The buſh my bed, the bramble was my 


bow'r. Spenſer. 
BaausLE Net [with ſou lers] a fort of net for cetching birds. 
A Bra'usiixG, a kind of bird, a mountain chaflin eng. 
BrA'mixs, pricfts among the Indian idolators, the ſucceſſors of the 
ancient Brachmans. See Bracunaxs. 
Bra'mPoRE, a town of the higher peninſula of India. 


| Bx&'wyTox, a market. tou n of Cumberland, on the river Irthing, 


6 miles from Carliſle, and 287 from London. | 
Ba ax [brann, C. Brit. brenna, It.] the huſk of ground corn. 


Baan [of bonn, Sax. a river] at the beginning or end of the 


—_ 
—_ 
Baa'xca Urſa [in botany] brank-urſine, or bear's-foot. Lat. 
| Braxci [braxche, Fr.] 1. A ſhoot from a main bough of a tee. 
2. Any part from the ſtock of a pedigree, deſcending in a collatc:al 
line. His father, a younger branch of the ancient ſtock, planted in 
Somerſetſhire. Carew. 3. Any part of the whole, any diſtinct arti- 
cle or ſection. On this ſo many branches of chriſtian piety depend. 
Hammond. 4. Any part that ſhoots out from the re. 
veins may be reſembled to waters carried by brooks. Raleigh. 5. A 
ſmaller river, as running into. or procecding from a larger. If from 
a main river any branch be ſeparated, then where that branch doth 
firſt bound itſelf with new banks, there is that part of the river where 
the branch forſaketh the main fircam, called the head of the river. 
Raleigh. 6. The offipring, the deſcendant of a family. | 
| Thou mighty branch of emperors and kings. Crahan. 
7. The antlers or ſhoats of a ſtag's hom. 8. The branches of a 
bridle are two pieces of Fefided iron, that bear the bit-mouth, the 
chains, and the curb, in the interval between the one and the other. 
. A horn of a ſtag's-head. 10. A ſhoot or part of a branched can- 
dleſtick. | 
BzanCH, a canary. bird of the firſt year, brought up by the old one. 
A Fruit Bxaxcu [with gardeners] that which ſhoots out of the cut 
of the preceeding year. and is naturally of a conſiderable thickneſs. 
4 BAN He [with gardencrs] is one hat is too groſs for a 
fruit branch, and too ſiender for a wood branch. 


of places, denotes it to be a place at or near a river ; as Bran- 


rom brain and pan] the ſkull containing the brains. 


Branches of 


BRA 


Phaxcu [by botaniſts] is defined to be the dividon of a fla“ = : 
plant ; in trees it is often callM a bough. 
Spuriczs Word Br \i'xcnegs [with — are ſuch as come other - 


wiſe than from the cuts of the pre ing year; becauſe brauches loud 
never come, but from thoſc of the laſt cut. | 
To Braxcn, erb nent. 1. To ſpread in branches; as, a tree 
branches. Her arnis ſhot out, and branching into boughs. /. 
2. To ſpread into ſeparate and diltint parts and ſubdivifions. _ 
Branch out on all ſides into ſeveral divihons. Adijon. The long 
range of Appenines we fiould not branch into farther diltu:Qions. 
Licke. 3. To ſpeak with ditiuſe diſtiuction of the part, of a cilcourte. 
I have known a man branch out into a large diſiertation upon thc cedg- 
ing of a petuicoat. Spectator. 4. Tohave horns th ting out into aut- 


lers. 


The ſift ſlag from under ground, 
Bore up his = bing head. Milton. 
To Bxaxch, werb ad. to divide as into branches. 
Branched in canals, as blood is. Hau. 
2. To adorn with necdlc-work that repreſents fiowers or {pric;s. 
The train whereof looſe far behind her layed, = 
Brarched with gold and pearl, moſt richly wrought. Ser. 
To Brancu out, to ſpread or be divided into branche. ; 
To Braxcn Stand | with filconers] tu make a hawk to ike the 
branch, cr leap from tree to tree, till the dog ſhrings the hit. 
Bza"xcnep [in heraldry] denotes any thing fpread into branches. 
Bxa"xcntr [from branch, branchier, Fr.] 1. One that ſiv,ots out 
into branches. The child is not ſuch a ſpeed; ſpreader and br archer, 
like the vine. N eto. 2. A young hawk or other bird newly our of 
tie neſt, and that flies from one — to another. I he ewes, the 
trancher, and the two forts of lentners. Walton. 
BaaxcnEs [with architecis] the arches of Gothic vaults, which 
arches traveiſe from one angle to another, diagonal-wiſe form a croſs 
between tlic two arches, which make the ſides of the ſquare, of which 
the arches ate diagonals, ST OS | 
Bra'xcurs [E:nzD,, of branchie, Lat. the throat] tl.c gi'ls of 
fiſhes, which are compoſed of cartil..ges and membranes in the form 
a leaf, which ſerve inſtead of lunge to reſpire by. a2 
Bra'xciinir ſof Franc,] a in all branch. | 
Bra'xncnix4ss, the ſu'neis or ſpreading of branches. 
Ba AN Hox, a town of the Auttrian Netherlands, about eight miles 
north of Namur. 
Bxa'zcuutss [from branch] 1. Without ſhots or Loighs. 2. 
V ulout any valuable product, naked. 9 
It I late mine llonour. 
I late myſcli ; better I were not yours, 
Than yours io braxchl:/+. Shake peare. 
EAA {of braxch] full ot branches. . 
Sudden full twenty on the plain are ſtrow'd, | 
And lopp'd and lighten'd a their branchy load. Pope. 
Be axD [bjand, Sax. Su. and Ger. brant. Du.] 1. A picce or ſtick. 
of burning wood, or one ſit to be light ed in the fire. 
| This little 6-and will ſcrve to light your fire. Dryden. 
2. Ancicntly a ſword [brandar runic.] | 
War'd over Ly that flaming n.. Milton. 
3. A thun⸗lerbolt. | | | 
| The fire omniponet prepares the brand, 
By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand, 
Tien ſlanzing hurls it. Glanville. L 
4. A mark made with a red hat iron; a note of infamy or diſgrace; 


as, alraud of intamy. 


To Bn at» [of bpan>an, Sax. branden, Du] to mark with a hot 
iron, to ſet a mark of infamy upon; , a note of iufamy. Brand 
not their actions with fo foul a name. Dryden. 

Our Punic faith | Wk 
I; infamous and branded to a proverb. Adifon. 

Br xp (e, or BG ANT Gooſe [brand-gans, Du. g. d. a greyiſh 
gooſe} a kind of wild fowl, ſomewhat leis than a common ga- ſ:, ſo 
called from its darl: colour, like a byrnt coal, on the b: caſt and wings. 

Be xis, a town of Bohemia, ſituated on the ziver Elbe, 10 
miles north caſt of Prague. | | * 

Baa'xX baba, a city of the marquiſite of Brandenburg, in 
Cermany, ſituated on the river Havel, 26 miles welt of Berlin. It was 
once the capi:al of Brandenburg, but being ſince ſupplanted by Ber- 
lin, is now on the decline. Lat. 52? 25 N. Long. - &. 
 Pxaxbtvy, a little bit of cloth, where ich the bodies of ſaints and 
martyrs had been touched, put in a box, and ſent as a relic to ſuch as 
defire it; or a piece of the corporal on which the euchariſt or hoſt had 
been laid. This ſuperſtition was introduced as early as the year 600. 
But in truth, Mede and Newton have traced theſe ſuperſtitious raQtices 
much higher: as high as thoſe grand corrupters of the faith, in the 
FOURTH century, who introduced the irw2catron of the dead, grounded 
(as St. Paul forctold, 2 Tim. iv. 1, 2. compared with 2 Theft. ii. 9) on 
many a hing wonder; and, in particular, ou thoſe tales of miraculous 


cures performed in the bafi/ics of the ſaints, or by touching their relics. 


Newton's Obſervations on Daniel and Apocalypſe, from p. 209 to 
p. 231; and Mede, p. 637, 673, 679, 680, 690. In propagating 
theſe ſuperſtitions (ſays he, | 215) the ring-lcaders were the 1086s, 
and Antony was at the head of them, whole dying ſpeech {as related 
by his biographer St. Athanaſius) could not but inflame the whole bo 
of the monks with devotion towards the ſaints, as the ready way to be 
receiv'd by them into eternel tabernacles after death. Hence came that 


noiſe about the miracles done by the relicks of ſaints in the time of Con- 


ſtantius: hence came the diſperſion of the miracle- working relies into 
all the empire; Alexandria ſetting the example, and being renowned for 
it above all other cities. Hence it came to pals in the day of Joan, 
A. D. 352, that Athanaſius, by a prophetic ſpirit, (as Ruthauu tells 
us) hid the bones of John the Baptiſt from the heathen, not in the 
ground to be ſorgytten ; but in the hollow wall of a church, that they 
might be profitable to future generations.” See Basisics, Euxout- 
Axs, and INvocaT10N of Saints. 7 | 
To Bra'xpisn [of Lrard, Eng. branir, Fr, brandiic, It.] 1. To 
ſhake to and fro in the hand aa fword. 
Brantiſhing at once his blade. D. en. 
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. To flouriſh, to play with. He who ſhall employ all the force of his 

reaſon only in Las Sem of ſyllogiſms, will diſcover very little. 

- Locke. 3. To make glitter with ſhaking. | 

Bn4'nvpiixG [with anglers] a ſmall worm, called alſo the dew- 

worm. 

Bna'xprITH, a rail or fence about a well; alſo a trivet, or other 

tron, to ſet any thing on over the fre. a 
Ba a' uon, a town of Suffolk, 10 miles north of Bury. It gives 


evine, or burnt wine. Johnſon. 
r. probably of branden, Du. to 
burn, . 42 water, or ſpirituous, 
inflammable liquor, diſtilled off from the lees of wine. &c. 
Be a'xGLE [uncertainly derived. Jobnſen] wrangle, ſquabble. 
To BxaxGLE [from the noun ; or y Sax. or bal⸗ 


of abælgen, 
gen, Teut. to be angry] to bicker, quarrel, —_ wrangle. 
Brargling diſputers. Swift. 
Baa"NGLING, Or Bxa'nGLEMEST, a bickering, quarrelling, or 


brawling. 
| grain or called alſo buck-wheat. 
Bu Axx Urſin. See Baanca Urfira. 
— — 
— in heraldry] ſaid of three kids paſſing one another croſs- 
wiſe. See Baacen. - | 
Ba asta ron [in old ſtatutes) a brewer. Lat. | 
Ba asia Talz, a woman brewer. Lat. | 
Bna'zrien [of braſs] 1. One whoſe buſineſs is to manufacture braſs. 
2. A pan to hold coals (probably from exbracer, Fr. Johnjor) They 
had no chimneys, but were warmed with coals on braffers. Arbuthner. 
 Brax1't, or Ba zr l., — — — boo —— 
lying between the equator irty-five degrees atitude ; 
between thirty-five and ſixty degrees weſt longitud 


the Atlantic and the river Amazon on the north; and by the iame 
| ocean on the caſt; by the river Plata on the ſouth ; and by Para- 
y on the weſt. It is about 2 500 miles in length, and 700 in 
— The Portu have now the ſole dominions of this exten- 
five country, from w 
derable revenue; for, beſides ſugar an tobacco, there are 
of gold and diamonds. 
RAIL, or Ba Ast Nad, an American wood, ſupp to have 
been thus denominated, becauſe firit brought from Brafil. The tree 
is very thick and large, uſually crooked and knotty. The wood 1s 
* __ by turners, taking a good poliſh, but 
y in dying. 
— S Bra$ixa'rta [in old ſtatutes] a brew. houſe. | 
Brasma'Tias, a kind of earthquake, when the earth moves directly 


Bua'sL.aw, the capital of a palatinate of the ſame name, in the 


vince of Lithuania, in Poland. Lat. 56* 20“ N. Long. 26* E. 

Bu ass [bpxx, brar. Sax. pre Wel.] 1. A factitious metal made 

copper melted with lapis calaminaris. Ir denotes, in popular lan- 
guage, any kind of metal in which copper has a part. 2. 3 
as, A front 

Baa'ssETS, Fr. armour for the arms. | 


Bra'ssiCa © [brafſarts, Fr. braccialetti, It. bragales, Sp.] betany, : 


eolewort ; alſo colli-flower. Lat. | 
Br a's31courT, or Bra'cuicourT [with horſemen] an horſe whoſe 
 fore-legs are ** — "a 1 — * 
Ba ssixEsSs [of bnæyri 8 ity of being braſſy. 
Bua! ssv. 1. — braſs. 2. Hard as braſs. 3. Impudent. 
Bast, part. [of bur] broken, burſt. Obfolete. Furies which 
their chains have 6= af. | 


Baar [bparr, Sax. a blanket, from which per the modern 
Ggnification may have come. Toben] 1. A young child, fo called 
by way of contempt. N 
| This brat is none of mine. Shakeſpeare. 

The friends that got the brats. Roſcommon. 


| Can make a beggar's brat a peer. Swift. 
2. The offspring. Two late conſpiracies were the rats and offspring 
of two ; Fn South. 3. A child born of mean parentage. 
4. A coarſe apron (in low language 

Bzava'do [bravade, Fr. brawvata, 
boaſt, vaunting, or vapouring, a brag. | 

Brave, af: [Fr. brave, It. and Sp.] 1. Couragious, ſtout. 2. 
Having a mein, graceſul, gallant. Ds. 

1 wear my dagger with a bravcr grace. 

3. a grand. 1 

| in his fingers, 

22 near him. & are. 
Excellent, It is an indeterminate word, uied to expreſs the 

422 * of any valuable quality in perſons or things. 


Old wood inflamed doth yield the braweft fire. Sidney. 
Iron is a breve commodity where — — = Bacon. 


Brave, /H. [wn fax brave} 1. A bully, a hectoring blade, a ſwag- 


gering fellow. 
| Morat's too infolent, too much a brave. Dryden. 
2. A boaſt, challenge, defiance. 
| There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace, 
I grant thou canſt outſcold us. Shakeſpeare. 
Oh Brave ! [bravy, It.] bravely done. | 
To Brave it, verb neut. [braver, Fr. bravare, It. bravear, Sp.] 
1. To act the bravo. 
To Baavr, verb ad. from the noun] 1. To dare, to hector, to 
deſy, to challenge. 
He made him brave me upon the watch. Shakeſpeare. 
A rock that braves tag 
The raging tempeſt and the riſing waves. 
2. To a ing appearance of. Perſons 
encugh to ves, or at lcaft to brave that which they be- 
„%%  —— ll. tw. a 
RA'VELY rave Y, . i i 
Germans, performed bravely. Bacon 


[of bras] having the likeneGs of bran. Covered with 
. 7 


e. It is bounded by 


his Portugueſe majeſty draws a my conſi- 
mines 


3. Bulk, 


4 bravdda, Sp.] vainglorious 


G 


BRA 
Bra'veRizs, brave actions, noble explc::3. | 
Bra'very {braverie, Fr.] 1. Courage, valour, galiantry, fac 
Juba, to all the brave; of a hero, 
Adds ſoſteſt love. A4 
2. Magnificence, ſplendor. 


than upon 
For a bravery upon this occaſion, 
Baa'ucn-wan, a Lancaſhire 
and butter, boiled up together. 
Brauxa'v, or Brarxa'v, a town of Bavaria in Germany, about 
25 miles ſouth-weſt of Paſſau. N 
Brav'xsBERG, a town of Pruſſia, ſituated on the Baltic fea, about 
30 miles ſouth-weſt ot Koningſburgh. x 
Bra'vo, It. one who murders for hire. Boldleſe, like the Brave 
and banditti, is ſeldom employed but upon deſperate fervices. Gower: 


ment of the Tongue. 3 
No bravoes here the bloody trade. Gay. 


| : Ba'avo, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands. 


Brauko'x1a Lage, Gr.] an Achenian feſtival, celebrated iu 


| honour of Diana, called braurnia, of Brauron, an Athenian 


where was the famous ſtatue of this goddeſs, which was — 
Scythia 1 aurica by Iphigenia. I he victim offered in ſacriſice was a 


goat, and certain men fung one of Ho er's iliads. The moſt re. 


perſons at this folemnity were young virgins, about 
of age, habitcd in yellow „and conſecrated to Diana. 
1 - — ag — > C_ 3 dru len, Du. to bellow, 
or of braiiler, bronxiller, b „Fr, ] 1. To chide, wrangle, or 
aloud, wy — FR "6h | | ow 
7 arc you awling Shakeſpeare, 
She gives licence to her tongue, 
Loquacious brawling. Dryden. | 
2. To make a ico'ding noiſe, to ſpeak loud and indecently. 
His diviſions, as the times do brawl. Shakefpeare. j 
3. To make a noiſe. | 
The brook that brawl: this wood. & 
Ba a from the verb; or of browerie, Fr.] a 
ling, a noiſy ſcolding. | 
| Controverhies are made but raw. Hooker. 
Stout polemic braw/. Hudibras. 
— * Fr.] a fort of _— _ 
RAWN uncertain etymology. /cbnſcn. | probably of 
bapp un, of ban, a boar, and — hard, 9. 4. . — 2 
frmeſt fleſh of a boar] 1. The muſculous or fleſhy part of the bod) 
His riſing muſcles and his hraus commend. Dryden F 
2. The arm fo called, as being u uſcalous. | 
In my vantbrace puts this wither'd brawn. Shale cure. 
— 2 | 
rate without brain is thine. Dryden. 
4. The fleſli of a boar ſouſed or pickled. 8 
Geld the boar, or ſell him for brawn. Mortimer. 


5 A boar. | 
Baa'wxer [from Su a boar killed for the table. 
3 hen if — — ſend up — head, 
weet ro bays ar it ſpread. King. 
— of brows] — 4 — 
Ra'wnYy [probably of banruning, Sax. ] full of brawn or finews:; 
fleſhy, luſty, — | Or CI. 
Only made for br bulk. Dryer. 


a WIang- 


To Baar, werb ad. [of biacan, Sax. to bruiſe, or brozer, braier, 


Fr. 1. 1o pound ina mortar. 2. To temper ink, as printer 
1, Bray, werb neut, [barrio, Lat. ke Bed 8 
noiſe or cry like an aſs. 2. To make a diſegree+ble noiſe. - 
Arms on armour claſhing, braz'4 horrible diicord. Milton. 


To Bray a foot ina mortar; or, according to another proverb, Us 


waſb a blackamoor white. The French fay : Laver la tete d un anc. 


(To waſh an ais's head) The Italians fay : Peffar Pagua nel mortajo. 


(To beat water in 2 mortar.) The ſay; In vie lufft 
ſchlagen, or enin luft- reich thun. (To beat the air.) The figni6- 
cation of all which is, to do a thing to no purpoſe, or to attempt doi 

an impoſſibility. 

Baar 2 Br i ſound. | 

unding trumpets dreadful bray. Shakefpeare. 

bios Linse bray, Fr. falſa brag, 

a real one 


Ba av [in the ancient Gauliſh langua fignifies wet or marſh 

ground, and is ound in many French tans of Flee . Flt) 
ay, aunbray, c. : | 

1 a pannel or piece of leather ſlit, to bind up the 

wings of an k 

. in France, about 16 miles north of 


Ba av is alſo the name of a port town of the county of Wicklow, and 
province of Lemſter, in Ireland. | 

Bza'rtn [from bray] 1. One that brays like an aſs. 

Sound forth my brajers. Pope. 
2 With printers, an inſtrument to temper the ink. 

To Ba [of braſs, of bnar, Sax.) 1. To cover or ſolder with braſs. 

_ You may try — brazed in. —— 

2. To harden in impudence. fo often bluſh'd to acknowledge 
him, that now I am brazed to it. Shakeſpeare. 

Bza'zep [in heraldry} as, three cheverons brazed, i. e. one claſp- 
ing another, it is derived of the French word bras, which fignifies an 
arm ; mens arms being ofte= folded one with another. 

— 1. Made of braſs. 2. Proceeding from braſs. A poeti- 


Trum ö 
5 With 6razex din blaſt you the city's ear. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Impudent; as, a brazen face. 


To Brazen out a this , to perfiſt in a thing impudent!y, to bully; 
a 8 


Ba az U- 


4 


n 


B R E 
Bra'zex-Fact [of brazen and fect — — 


Brazen-face, hold it out. h . 
Ba A zEx - race (or brazen and face] impudent, having no 
ſhame. 5 
What a ac'd varlet art thou, aca Gn. N 
Bna'zenxzds \[of brazer] 1. Appearance like 2. 


dence. ; 
Bua zten, one who makes or ſells braſs wares. See Brasitn. 
Bra'zza, a town and iſland on the coaſt of Dalmatia, in the gulph 
of Venice. 
Bazacn [from el, of bnecan, Sax. to break, brecke, Fr.] 


1. The act of ing any thing. 2. The ſtate of bein broken. 
Cure this ch in his abuſed nature. Shake are. 


3. The violation of a law or contract. Breaches of the law of na- 
ture and nations. Baron. Breach of duty. South. 8222 
in a coaſt. The utmoſt ſandy breach ſhortly fetch. 

The act of breaking of peace or friendſhip, falling out, quarrel. 
& Infraftion, . is breach upon his kingly power was with- 
out a precedent. len, | 

Bakaen [in fortification] the ruin of any part of the works or 
walls, beaten down by cannon, or blown up by mines, in order to 
take the place by aſſault or ſtorm. | 

Bag ab [bnead or bneod, of bnevan, Sax. to nouriſh, broede, Du. 
O. and L. Ger. brodr, H. Ger. brodh, Su. or of gde, Gr. food] 1. 
Food made of ground corn, ſuch as nature requires. 2. Food in general; 
as, to get or want bread. 3. Support of life at large. Is the re- 
ward of virtue bread? Pope. | | 

He knows on which fide bis Bu xa is buttered; that is, he knows 
what he has to do, or his own intereſt. | . 

18 y 


* 


No butter will flick on my BarAD. This 
by people when they meet with no ſucceſs in their or 
when nothing will thrive with them. | | 
Bread of Treet [Stat. of affize 51 Henry III.] houſc-hold bread. 
Brrap Room [in a ſhip] the room where the biſkets or bread is 


kept. | 
Io Ba AD [bnzvan, Sax. breeten, Ger.] to ſpread abroad, N. C. 
Ba RAb-cnirrER [from Gread and chip] one that chips bread, a 
baker's ſervant. Pantler and bread-chipper. Shake . 
Bar A coax [of bread and corn] corn of whi | 
Their bread and bread-c:rx ſufticed not for fix days. Hayward. 
Barabru [bnad, broad, Sax. breevte, Du. breite, Ger.) » 
neſs, wideneſs, the meaſure from fide to fide, not the | 
_ breadth multiplied by the length, a ſurface. 
To Brtax, verb a#. pret. I broke, or brake ; part. paſſ. broke, or 
| Broken ¶ bnecan, Sax. brechen, Du. and Ger. bracka, Su. 
Goth. ] 1. To part by violence. Let us break their 


the darkneſs. | 
| | Fan 2 
| oomy —_—_— y ſtretch d along. Dryden. 
4. To deſtroy by violence. When God breaketh down, none can 
build up again. Barnet. 5. To overcome or ſurmount. 
| Into my hand he — gen 
While I with modeſt ſtruggling broke his hold. Gay. 
138 To batter, to make breeches in. My mouth no more were broken 
than thoſe boys. Shakeſpeare. 7. To cruſh or deſtroy the of 
the body. not of his vices weakened his body, broke 
| 28 —_ 3 Thou ſhalt 
Phenix, how — - 9. To ſubdue. 
— >. 5 > 


-- 


With how much care he glory, 
And break; the ſierceneſs of his native temper. Addi/on. 
10. To cruſh, to diſable, to incapacitate. ; 
Your hopes without are vaniſh'd into ſmoke ; . 
Your captains taken and your armies broke. Dryden. 
11. To weakcn the mind. If any dabbler in youny dares venture 
upon the experiment, he will only his brains. Felton. 12. To 
tame, or train up to obedience. | 
Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul ; 
And break our fierce barbarians into men. Addiſer. | 
13. To make bankrupt. The king's grown bankrupt, like a broker 
man. Shakeſpeare. 14. To crack, or the ſkin, ſo that the 
blood flows out. She break her heart! ſhe'll ſooner break your head. 
«Dryden. 15. To violate a contract or iſe. I never more will 
break an oath with thee. Shakeſpeare. 16. To infringe a law. Un- 
| happy man! to great the pious laws. Dryden. 17. To intercept, 
or hinder the effect of. She held my hand, the deſtin'd blow to 
break. Dryden. 18. To interrupt. Sometimes in broken words he 
 figh'd his care. Gay. 19. To ſeparate company. Did not Paul and 
Barnabas diſpute with that vehemence, that they were forced to break 
company? Atterbury. 20. To diſſolve any union. It is a great folly, 
as well as injuſtice, to break off ſo noble a relation. Collier. 21. To 
reform, with of. The French were not quite broker of it, until ſome 
time after they became chriſtians. Grew. 22. To open ſomething 
new, or propound ſomething by an overture. 
Of whence ſhe was, yet fearful how to break 
My mind, adventur'd humbly thus to peat. Dryden. 
23. To break the back; to ſtrain, or diſlocate the vertebrz with too 
heavy burdens. * To break the back; to diſable one's fortune. 
Many have role their backs, by laying manors on them. Shale- 
Sprare. 25. To break a deer ; to cut it up at table. 26. To break fat; 
to eat 4 the — — 2 day. 27. To break ends to plow. 
When ce of corn falleth, men generally give over as tillage, 
and break 2 —— will ſerve to Cs their = — 
28. To break ground; to open trenches, in order to beſiege a place. 
29. To break the heart ; to deſtroy with gricf. 30. To break à jeff; 
to utter a jeſt unex . 31. To break the neck; to diſlocate or 
out the joints of the neck. 32. To break cf; to put a ſudden top 
to. 33. To break off; to preclude by ſome obſtacle ſuddenly inter- 
poſed. And break off all its commerce with ay 1 Addiſon. 
4. To break up ; to diſſolve, or put an end to. Break up the meet- 
ing. Arbuthnet. 35. To break wp; to lay open. The ſhells being 
thus lodged among this mineral matter, when this comes now to be 


14. To break from; to 


” a. ts let w 
S 
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breke up, it exhibits impreſſions of the ſhells. Woodward. 36. To bra! 
wp ; to ſeparate, or ditband, Solyman returning to Conitant'nopic, 
broke wp his army. Krolles. 37. To break upon the wheel ; to ſtretch a 
criminal on the wheel, and break his bones with bats. 38. To bez! 
wind ; to give vent to wind in the body. 39. To break bait; to tike 
part of the ſhip's cargo out of the hold. 

To Batax, werb gent. 1. To part in two. Whiſpers the o'e:- 
fraught heart, and bids it break. — 2. To burſt. 

. 'The clouds are ſtill above; while I ſpeak, 
A ſecond deluge o'er our heads may break. Dryden. 

3+ To 9 as waves on a rock. That tumult in the ſca- 
rian ſea, 7 breaking among its croud of iſlands. Pope. 
4- To open and matter as a ſwelling 5. To open as the 
morning. They are apt to vaniſh, as ſoon as the day Greats abou: 
him. 44diſen. 6. To burſt forth ; to exclaim. 


conſulting, 
Into a general propheſy. Shakeſpeare. 
. To become Cutler ſaw tenants &reat, and houſes fall. 
ope. 8. To decline in health and ftrength. Sce how the dean be- 
gins to break. Swift. 9. To make way with ſome kind of ſudden- 
nefs, impetuoſity, or violence. And breat upon thee in a flood of day. 
Pope. 10. To iſſue out with vehemence. While from his breaſt the 
dreadful accents broke. Pepe. 11. To come to an explanation. 1 
am to break with thee of affairs. Shale err. 12. To ſall oui. 
to be no longer friends. 
Sighing, he ſays, we muſt certainly real. Th 
And my cruel unkindneſs compels him to ſpeak. Pricr. 
13. To diſcard. When I ſce a | a officer broke. Sarvift. 
m 


ſeparate 
radiant from the circling cloud he broke. Dryden. 15. To breck ir ; 
to enter unexpectedly, without proper preparation. Ihe doctor is © 
pedant, that, with a deep voice and magiſterial air, breaks in upon 
converſation, and drives down all before him. Ad:/ifor. 16. Tc breas 
loc.; to ſhake off all reſtraint. 17. To break loſe; to eſcape from 
captivity. Who would not, finding way, break locſe from hell. Ae. 
18. To break off; to deſiſt ſuddenly. Do not peremptorily freak 
in any buſineſs. Bacen. 19. To break off from ; to part from with vid 
lence. 20. To break out; to diſcover itfelf by ſudden et t. 
_— fever broke out in the rw Addiſon. 2 1 To breal + + 
eruptions appear on the body, as puſlules, forces, &- - ; 
break out ; to become diſſolute. He 6-:&e out into great “9 
den. 23. To break wh; to ceaſe, to intermit. Upon tit 
when the river firſt lach, plagues in Cairo uſed iuddenl 10 x 
up. Bacon. 24. To break up; to diſſolve itſelf. The multi: 15 (cor - 
tereth, and breakerh up ſuddenly. Hucon. 25. To break up; to begin 
holidays, or be diſmiſſed from buſineſs, | 
—— Like a ſchool rei- up, 
Each hurries tow'ards his home and ſporting- place. 
| > Shakeſpeare. 
part friendſhip with a perſon. Whoſoever 
| ſach terms, has enough to warrant him in 
ſo doing. South. 27. It is to be obſerved of this extenſive and per- 
excd verb, that, in all its fignifications, whether active or neutral, 
it has ſome reference to its primitive meaning, by implying either de- 
triment, ſuddenneſa, or violence. 

Breax, [from the verb.] 1. The fate of being broken; opening. 
They — drawn from far, _ * break;, to avoid the mu. 
tiplicity of lines. den. 2. A pauſe, an interruption. 3. A line 
yg denoting — the ſenſe is ſuſpended. All modern 22 is ſet 
forth with numerous breaks and daſhes. Swift. We have a tine in- 


ſtance of this beauty in that line of Virgil. 


Qu ego-_—ſed mote; pre/lat componere fluctus. 
And Rill Ener, in that —— which the good bi 
the unhappy winding up of Queen Anne's war with France. Never 
did ſeven years 
nor cover it with ſo much honour : ſuch was the fame of her admi- 
uiſtration of Affairs at home; to ſuch a height of military glory did her 
great general and her armics carry the Briez/ name abroad: when 


ad. tor our fins, permitted the /piri? of diriord to go forth; and 
by troubling fore the camp, the city, and the country (and oh! tha: 


it had altogether ſpared the places ſacred to his worſhip !) to ſpoil for 
a time this beautiful and — proſpect, and give us in h ſtead 
| I know not what Our enemies will tc! the reſt with 
pleaſure.” 

Barak my Head and give me a plaiſter. The Scotch ſay : break my 


head and draw on my hoo (night cap) [prob. of biwe, I. Ger. a wo- 
man's cap] they are both taunting proverbs, ſpoken to ſuch as pre. 


tend favour and kindneſs to us after they have done us a greater fe- 
judice and more harm than they are able to make amends for. 

Brea'cen [from break] 1. He that breaks any thing; as, the 
breaker of a law. 2. A wave breken by rocks or ſand-banks. | 

Bak Ak EAST, /ub/t. [of break and t! 1. The firſt meal in tha 
day. 2. The thing eaten at this ſirſt meal. Hope is a good t 
Faf!, but it is a bad ſupper. Bacon. 3. Food, or a meal in general. 
The Wolves will get a breaifaff by my death. Dryden. 

To Bztaxrasr, to eat the firft meal in the day. | 

Ba Ax x ECK [of break and %] a fall by which one's neck :3 
broke, - oy place endangering the neck. | | 

| m 


Forſake the court; to do it or no is certain 
To me a breakneck. Shakeſpeare. | | 
 Batr'ak-PROMISE [of break and promiſe] one that makes 
tice of breaking his promiſe. Shakeſpeare. 1988 
Bak'Ax-vow [of break and wow] he that praciicos the ese, oi 
vows. Shakeſpeare. f 
Ba ran [breme, brame, Fr. al rams, It. braſem, Ger. yana, Lat! 


a kind of The bream at full growti is a large ffn. he vl 
breed in rivers and ponds, but loves beſt to live in Pond: he i by 
Geſner taken to be more elegant than who!fome : hei long in prom - 
ing, but breeds excecdingly in a water that plvaies ham: ang ta mill 


ponds fo faſt as to overſtock them, and fare the cher fiſh. He i 
very broad, with a forked tail, and hi- cales fet in excellent order: be 
hath large eyes, and a narrow ſucking mouth, two (et te th, and 
lozing bone to help his grinde:s : 1 nale is biet vt i bee t, olurge 
2 .. 


„ with ſome vehemence. Thus 


of Ely made on 
paſs over the head of any Exgliſi monarch, 


1 


wells, and the ſeinle two large bags of eggs or ſpau n. Waltz. 
A broad &rcaz: to pleate ſome Curious taſte, 
While yet alive in bothng water calt. I aller. | 
Bxtasr { broepe, Sax. bor, Du. burf, I. Ger. bruft, H. Ger. 
hiv, Dan. trot, Su. bruiis, Goth ] 1. One of the three venters, or 
hollow ſpaces in an animal body, which contains the heart and lungs, 
S 2. The treats of women which contain the milk. They pluck 
the fatherlel, from the At. Job. 3. The part of a beaſt that is un- 
der the neck between the forelzgs; as, a breaft of mutton. 4 The 
heart, the conſcience, the diſpoution of the mind. The law of man 
' wis written in his real. Dryden. 5. The aſſection, the regard. 
Margarita Eil poileſs d. if I remember well, my breaft. Coruiry. 
R To nta {from the noun] to meet in front, to oppole breaſt to 
cut. 
The threaden ſails ; | 
D:aw the huge bottoms thro” the furrow d ſea, 
_ Breajling the lofty ſurge. Shakeſpeare. 
8 1 {of breaſt and bone} the ſternum, the bone of the 
reaſt. , 7 
Barasr Caſters [with mariners] the largeſt and longeſt: caſkets, 
which are a fort of — placed 2 the middle of the — 4 | 
EaEAsH Fe [in a ſhip] a rope faſtened to ſome part of her for- 
ward on, to hold her head to a warp, or the like. 
BrEasT-HiGn [of breaft and high] being up to the breaſt. The 


| river gave way unto her, ſo that ſhe was ſtraight breaft-bigh. Si dnex. 


BaEASH Hooks [with ſhipwrights] are the compatiing timbers 


before, that help to ſtrengthen ker lem and all the forepart of the 


ſhip. | 
BrEasT-knoT [of Ereaff and not] a knot of ribbands worn on 
women's breaſts. V 

BrtasT Pain [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes. 

Bxta5r-PLaTt {of breaſt and plate] armour for the breaſt. What 
ſtronger 4rea/?-plate than a heart untainted. Shakeſpeare... 

Bak AH Plough * huſbandmen] a plough uſed for parting turf 
for denthiring land, and driven by the breaſt. The 6reaff-plough a 
wan ſhoves before him. Mortimer. | 
| BreasT Rees [of breaſt and rige, ſea term] thoſe in a ſhip 
which faſten the yards to the parrels, and with the parrels hold the 
yards faft to the maſt. 

BEA Work in 
breaſt of the defendants. Aflley caſt up G caſt- aver and made a re- 
doubt for the defence of his men. Clarendon. The ſame as parapet. 
der ParaPeT. | „ 

A.- Bakasr, fide by fide; as, to march or walk a-breaft. 
| Bart ain {bpathe, or hne the, Sax. ] 1. Ihe air received and diſcharged 
by human or animal bodies, by dilatation, and compreſſion of the lungs. 
2. Lite. No inan has more contempt than [ of breath. Dryden. 3. Ihe 
ſtate or poser of breathing freely ; oppoſed to that in which one is 
ſpent and breathleſs; is, to be ſcarce in breath, and to take breath. 
4. Reſpiration, the power of breathing. Too much breathing put 
— by of _ — 5. Reipite, pauſe. Give me ſome 
| breath, ſome little pauſe. Shad. ſpbcare. 6. moving, air. 
= Unruffl'd as py — : ” a} 

| When not a heath of wind flies o'er its ſurface. Addifon. 

7. A ſingle act, an inſtant. You menace me and court me in a breath. 
Dryden. . 

Spare your Batatu to cool your pottage, that is, you may as well 
hold your tongue. | 

10 Brain linen, is to air, or dry it at the fire. 

BREATHABLE, that may be breathed, or drawn into the Jungs by 
breathing; 25, a breathable air. ; | 15 
To BarArutk, verb neat. (of breath, prob. of brathian, Sax. ] 1. To 
_ receive and diicharge the air trom the lungs. True to his friend's em- 

Trace had Greath'd his laſt. Pope. 2. To live. 55 

Let hin. bregthe between the heavcus and earth, 
A private man. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. To take breath, to reſt. He followed the vifory fo hot upon the 
dcots, that he iuſtered them not to Hreatle, or gather themſelves 
again. ester. 4. To paſs by breathing. 5 
| Stilled in tue vault, 


'To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome 


3 


air breathes in. 
Shakeſpeare. 
 ToBatarnr, web. af. 1. To inſpire air into one's own body, 
and expire it out again; as, to breathe the vital air. 2. To inject or 
iünfuſe by breathing. And brearh'd into his noſtrils the breath of life. 
Gene/is. 3. To eject by breathing. Caius, the ſon of vulcan, 
bereut, d out nothing but Fane. Spe&ator. 4. To exerciſe, to keep in 
breath. ! hy greyhounds are as fwift as breathed Rags. Shake peare. 
5. To inſpire, to move or act upon by breath. They breathe the 


flute. Prior. 6. To exhale or fend out as breath. 
His altar breathes 6 
Ambroſial odours. Milton. 
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vakeſpeare. 8. To give air or vent to; as, to breath o in. 
: — wary 2 | e, Or open 4 vein, 

BxEATHLEss [of Zreath) 1. Spent with labour, being out of breath 

as, Sreathi. ſi and faint. 2. Utterly void of breath, dead. 
Breathle/s thou 
And pale ſhalr lie, like what thou buricſt now. Prior. 

BrE'CCa, a breach, decay, or any other want of repair. O. L. 
Deeds. | ö | 
Bat'cnin, a borough town of the county of Angus, in Scotland, 
about 15 miles north caſ of Dundee. | | 

Breck [prob. of bnecan, Sax. to break] an hedpe, a break. 

Bak cox or BaECN NCH, 4 borough town of Brecknockſhire, in 
Wales. It ſends one member to palliament; the county of Erecon 
alio ſends one member. | 

BuED irv. pret. and part. pafſ. of to reef. 

Char is Bxep un the bone, will nedet gut of the flech. 
to father Tarteron : | 

Quand, la fourche a la main, nature on c rait, 
Nature, cependant, toujours rotourneratt. 
Yom Hor. Naturam expellas furcd licet v/que recurret. 


7. To utter privately. I have tow'rd heaven 


According 


LY 


fortification] works thrown up as high as the 


* mn 


been the belt breeders and bringers 


BRE 1 
Ital. Ci Pha ger natura fin alla foſſa dura. (What a man has by v. 
ture, latts to his grave.) The Greeks ſay likewiſe : Ori Twrou; v. 
nar esd Bag,. Ari. You will never teach a crab to go ſtran 
forwards. The Ger. ſay : arth læſzt von arth nicht. (There is no op 
poſing nature.) Or: die katze lætſit das mauſcn nicht. (The cat wou't 
leave oft mouſing.) | 
Baro. Sec Braid. A knot of ſomething woven together. A 
curious rede of needlework 1 . 4 
Batz burt [bead pree, Sax. ] an impoſiti amerciaments 0; 
fines for Aan 22 of bread. | 
Bakken {ſuppoied from byæcan. Sax. Johnſon. Prob. of bnecce, 
or of broek, Du. and L. Ger. ] 1. The back, or lower part of the body. 
2. Breeches : the word in this ſenſe is not now uſed in the ſingular. 
"That you might ſtill have worn the petticoat, - 5 
| And ne er have ſtol'n the breech from Lancafter. Shakeſpeare. 
Vis Basken makes buttons. Spoken to people who are ſuppoſes 
to be under great fear, which is apt to cauſe a relaxation of the ph 
ter ani, And the word Luttons in alluſion to the form of the excre- 
ments of jome animals. 
Be: ween two Avols tyc Ba EEC falls to the ground. Fr. Extre deux 


felles ie cu à terre. : 
Barsch, [in gunnery] the hindermoſt part of a piece of ordnance. 
- Hadibras. 


So cannons when they mount vaſt p 
Are tumbled down upon their Ir cee ben. | 

To Barn 1. To whip 2. To put into breeches; as, the boy is 
not yet &rceched. 3. Io fit any thing with a breech; as, to breech a 
cannon. | 

Ba ECfs [of brecce, from Fracca, an old Gauliſh word: ſo 
that Skinner imagines the name of the part covered with breeches to 
be derived from that of the garment. Jehbn/on.] The clothing or 
garment for men's thighs, from the waiſt to the knees. This ſubitan- 
ave has no ſingular number in this ſenſe. -- © 

Tine wears no Batecues. Fr. Le Fin w point de chaſſure. 
That is, it diſcovers a man's | | 

To wear tbe Bxttcnis, or have the maſtery, is when the wife aſ- 
ſumes the authority of her huſband. 

Brxee'cnixcs {fea term] ropes in a ſhip, by which the are 
udn d fall wo the tides of the Wg. . 1 85 

To Bar, werb af. [bnedan, Sax. pret. I bred or have bred; 
part. fals. bred] 1. To produce, as animals, more of the ſame ſpe- 
cies. 


| None ſiercer in Numidia hre. Roſcommon. | 
2. To occaſion, cauſe, or produce; as, to breed horror, to breed infic- 
mities and difeaſes. 3. 'To hatch, plot, or contrive. 
A heart and brain to breed it. Shakeſpeare, 

4. To produce from one's ſelf ; as, children breed their teeth. 5. To 
ive birth to, to be the native of. The worthicſ divine Chri- 
endom hath bred. Heoker. 6. To educate, train or qualify by in- 

ſtruction ; as, to breed one's ſon up to virtue. 7. To bring up in any. 

=. bred. Dryden = 
ulagers to rapi Dryden. 

| i in g be a pleaſure be our theme. Prior. 

8. To bring up, to take care of from infancy. 

To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed. Dryden. 
To Baro, verb nent. 1. To be with young. Lucina was breed- 
ing. Spectater. 2. To increaſe by new uctions. | 

But could youth laſt, and love ſtill breed. Raleigh. 

3. To be uced, to have birth. ; 

| Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv'd 
The air is delicate. Shakeſpeare. bo : 
4. To raiſe a breed. Chooſe ſuch ſwine to breed of, as are of long 
REED [from the verb] 1. Caſt, kind, ſubdiviſion of ſpecies; as, 

a horſe of the beſt Yet: Nor is the word confined to the brutal ſpe- 

cies ; but applied by our poets to ſubjects of the nobleſt kind; as in 

that high encomium which Shakeſſ has given of the Britiſh iſle. 
| This happy breed of men, this little world. | 

And agan : | 

This nurſe, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Fear'd for their breed, and famous for their birth. 

And Mr. Pope after him, applies the verb in much the ſame manner 

Sap next, O muſe, of all Achaia breeds, ; | 
Who braveſt foug lliad, B. II. I. 924. 
offspring. | | 

thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As tothy friend ; for when did friendſhip take | 
A breed of barren metal of his friend? Shakeſpeare. | 
3. A hatch, a number produced at once. She lays them in the ſand, 
where they are hatch d, above an hundred at a breed. Grew. 
BxEeD-vaTE [of breed and bates] a perſon that breeds quarrels, a 
make-bate, an incendiary. I warrant you no tell- tale nor no Gbreed- 
bats. Shakeſpeare. | | 
Baro {with horſemen] a place where mares for breed, and ſtal- 
lions are kept, in order to raiſe a ſtud. | 
BEE DER [from breed) 1. That which 


any thing. 
Time is the nurie and breeder of all good. — | 
2. The perſon that trains or brings up another. Italy and Rome have 
of the worthieſt men. 4ſcam. 
He'd recommend her for a ſpecial 


breeder. — 
4. One that takes care to raiſe a breed; as, a breeder of cattle. 
Ba E EDI [breed, of bnedan, Sax.] 1. Education, qualifications. 
A gentleman of blood and breeding. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Manners, with acquaintance of knowledge, of ceremony ; as, 2 
man of breeding. 3. Nurture, care of bringing up from the infant 


large bodies. Mortimer. | 
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3. A female that is prolific. 


Uate. 
a My breeding order' d and preſerib'd, N | 
As of a perion ſeparate to God. Milton. ; | 
Bazz5ss [bmioza, Sax. ] an inſect called the gad-fly, or horſe-fly. 


The inſect breeſe, 
Is but the mongrel prince of bees. Hudibras. 
A tierce loud buzzing bree/e, their ſtings draw blood, 
And drive the cattle gadding though the wool. * 
a EZB 


B RE 


Bazrze (brik, Fr, brezza, It.] a gentle gale of wind blowing from 


the ſea or land alternately for ſome certain hours of the day or night; a 
ſoft wind. Theſe hot. eſt regions, ſeated under the equ line, are 


ſo refreſh'd wich a daily gale of eaſterly wind, which the Spaniards 

call breeze, that doth cvermore blow ſtrongeſt in the heat of the day. 

Raleigh. 
12 e ſhore. P 

Bxrezy [of breeze] fanned wi es. Breezy ofe. 

— ag or | Er a town ſituated at the eaſt end of the 
lake of Conſtance, in the county of ['yrol, in Germany. 

Bax cn [ARD. Gr.] the fore part of the head; or, as ſome 
fay, the forchead bone, or the fide and ſhelving bone of the cranium 
on each ſide of the ſagittal ſuture. | ; 

Bze'nox [an Iriſh word] a judge; whence the Iriſh law is called 
the brebone law. In the caſe of murder, the brebon, that 15, their 
judge, will compound between the murderer and thoie of the party 
murdered which proſecute the action, that the malefactor ſhall give 
unto them, or to the child or wife of him that is ilain, a recompence 
which call an crick. Sener. 

833 bnemman, Sax. to rage or fame. Jeb; an old 
word] cruel, ſharp, ſevere. | | 
18 When you count you freed from ſear, 

Comes the breme winter with chamfred brows, 
Full of wrinkles and froſty furrows. Spen/er. RE 

Bar uEx, the capital of the dutchy of the ſame name, in Lower 
Saxony, fituated on the river Weſer. Both the city and dutchy belong 
to the elector of Hanover. Lat. 53? 35'N. Long. 89? 20 kl. 
Ba' urxvnom, a fortified town of the dutchy of Bremen, about 
17 miles north of Bremen. 5 5 = 

Baemca'tTEN, a town of Switzerland, in the county of Baden; 

burnt. Obſolete 


about 12 miles weſt of Zurich. 
Bakr, adj. [bpennan, Sax. to burn] te. 
8 What flames when I thee preſent ſec, N 
In danger rather to be drent than rent. Spenſer. | 

BrenT, a — 
and 198 from London. 3 8 

Ba ENTE, a river, which taking its riſe in the biſhoprick of Trent, 
in Germany, runs ſouth-eaſt through the Venetian territories, and falls 
into the Adriatic ſea, oppoſite to Venice. 

Bar xrroab, a market-town. of Middleſex, 10 miles from Lon- 


| Baz'xTwoop, or Bu'xxTwood, a market town of Eſſex, about 15 
miles from London. | | | 
Bazpuo'rrOPY [brephotrophia, Lat. geg, of Gies, a babe, 
and 77:9, Gr. nouriſhment] an hoſpital for orphans ; alio a bringing 

of orphans. 

Shares, a city of Italy, about 3o miles north of Cremona. 

Bresz'LLo, a town of the dutchy of Modena in Italy, fituated on 
the ſouthern ſhore of the Po. 2 miles from Modena. 

Bae'sLaw, the capital of Sileſia, fituared on the river Oder. Lat. 

51 15 N. Long. 16% 5of E. : . : 

Bak'ssE, à territory of Burgundy in France: It is bounded by 
Franche Compte on the north. by Savoy on the caſt, by Dauphine o 
the ſouth, and by the Lyonnois on the = | 

Baezsv1're, a town of Poictou, in the O ois, in France, ſituated 
about 35 miles north-weſt of Poictiers. a : | 
BaesT, an excellent port town of Pritany in France. Lat. 43? 
25˙ N. Long. 4 30 W. ; 5 FR 

BxesT, or Bakssici, the capital of the palatinate of Breſſici, ſi- 

tuated on the river Bag, about 80 miles eait of Warſaw. Lat. 52 


N. Long. 24 E. 


Baker [in architekture] that member of a column called alſo the 


—thorus or tore. pes : 
BresT Summers [in architecture] pieces in the outer parts of tim- 
ber buildings, and the middle floors, into which the girders are fra- 
Ba [bretoneax, Fr.] a fiſh of the turbot kind, called alſo burt or 
brut. 


BreTE'ssE [in heraldry] is in French what they frequently call 
des bafionades, and the Engliſh call embattled, counter-cmbarilee, that 
is, embattled on both fides. RR | 

Bax“ ruazx [the plural of brother] See BROT. | 
Ba' rox, or Cape Bax rox, an American iſland, ſubje& to the 

French, and ſeparated from Nova Scotia by a narrow channel, called 
the ſtreight of Canſo ; it is about 1co miles in length, and fifty in 
breadth. | 

BxeTo'rs5e, the law of the marches, anciently uſed among the Bri- 
tons or Welch. | | 


BreTvE'iL, a town of Normandy, in France, about 35 miles ſouth 


of Rouen. ? | EW: 

BreTVvEe1L, is alſo the name of a town in Picardy, about 6 leagues 
from Amiens. 

Ba' usund, 2 country 
Franconia, ſituated on the banks of the Maine. 

Bak vx, Lat. ſin law] a writ directed to the chancellor, judges, 
Sc. fo termed, becauſe it is expreſſed in few words. 

Ba vr ſin muſic] a note or character of time, in the form of a 
diamond-ſquare, without any tail, and equivalent to two meaſures or 
four minims. Lat. IE MM 

Bauve Perguirere, Lat. to purchaſe a writ or licence of trial in the 
king's court, whence ariſes the cuſtom of paying ſix ſhillings and eight 

nce, if the debt be forty pounds; ten ſlullings and eight pence, if an 
— and ſo upwards. ; ; 

Ba E ve de Redo, Lat. [in law] a writ of right, or a licence for an 
cjected perſon to ſuc for the poileflion of an eſtate that is detained from 
him, | 

Bxeve Vas, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a ſhort veſſel or vein, which 
paſſes from the ſtomach to the veiny branch of the ſpleen. 


Brz'viany [breviaire, Fr. breviario, It. and Sp. of breviarium, 


— 1. An abridgment, or epitomy. 
Creſconius has given us a breviary thereof. Aylie. 2. A book that 
contains the day ſervice of the Romiſh church. 
Brxteviar [breviatum, of brevis, Lat. ſhort} an extract or copy of a 
proceſs, deed or writing, compr ſed in few words; a ſhort compen- 
dium. The whole counſcl of Cod, as far as it is incumbent for man 


et town of Devonſhire, 6 miles from Aſhburton, 


and town of Germany, in the circle of 


BRI. 


to know, is compriſed in that one breviat of evangelical truth, Decay 
of Piety. 

Bre'viaTure [of breviar] an abbreviation. 

BrtviBus & Reotuiis Lib-randis [in law] a mandate or writ directed 
to a ſheriff, requiring him to deliver the county, with the appurte- 
nances, rolls, briefs, Sc. pertaining to that office, to the new ther 


that is choſen in his room. 


Brevie's, 2 ſmall fort of printing letter; fo called probably from 
being originally uſed in printing a bieviary. Jobnjon. 1 he tollowing 
verſes are in brevier letter: 

Serenely ſhone the ftarz, the moon was bright, 
Aud the fea trembl*4 with ber Gilver licht. Dry. 
Bar'vis, or Bag ' vg. Lat. [in botanic writer. } ſhort. 
Bak viox, or BaE“vius, Lat. ſhorter. | 
Brevis Muſculus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the radius, which 
ariſcs from the ſuperior and polterior part of the lumerus, and helps 0 
ſtretch out the hand forward. Lat. * : 

Ea kvis Palmaris [with anatomiſts] lies under the aponeurofis of 
the gs ariſing from the bone of the metacarpus, which ſuttzins 
the little finger, and paſſes traverſely from the bone and that of the 
carpus, which lies above the reſt, and is inſerted into the ci ahth bone 
of the carpus. The uſe of it is to make the palm of tlie hand concas d 
or hollow. | | 
\ Bxevis Rac; [in anatomy] comes from the outward and turerior 


Part of the ulna, and paſſes round the radius, and is inſencd mic the 


luperior and fore-part of it below che tendon of the biceps. Ii uic is 


to turn the palm of the hand upwards. 


Bxeviiloguixce {breviliquentia, of brevis, ſhort, and /ogaor, Lat. 

to — ſort or conciſe ſpeaking. | . 
REVI'SSIMUS Ocali {in anatowy}] the ſhorteit muſcic of the 

called obliquus inierior. 15 91 :.- 


Bar'viry ſbrevite, Fr. brevita, It. breveda i. Sp. of brexitas, bre- | 


vi, Lat.] bricfneſs, conciteneſs, or ſhortneſs of expreſſion. Virgil 


Rating brecig, could bring thoſe words iuio a narrow compaſs. Dry- 
a. LD 
To Barw, werb ac. [bnipan, or broran, Sax. brautzen, Du. 
brauen, II. Ger.] 1. To make ale, beer, Cc. by mia ing ſeveral in- 
giedicnts. 2. To prepare by mixing things together. | 
rew me a pottle of ſack | Ar v. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To contrixe or plot. Ihe moſt malicious and trantic ſut ir iſe that I 8 


think, had ever bcen brewed from the beginning of the world. H#etron, 

As you Burw you ſhall ink. Lat. Ut jementem feceris, ita & 
metes. Fr. Vous recucillercs ſelun vous aurez ſems. II. Ger. Sd gc» 
faecr fo gemsher. It. Qual foriini, tal micterai. (As you fow you 
ſhall reap.} Or, CI. layju, la fega. (He chat docs it mit pay 


ſor it.) 


To Brew, ge. G. neat. to perform the office of a brewer. I keep 
his houſe, and waſh, wring, brew, bake. Shakeſpeare. 


Brew [from the verb] manner of brewing ; alſo the thing brewed. | 


Trial would be made of che like brenn with potatoe roots. Bacon. 


Bat'wact of brew] mixture of ſeveral things together. 
Go brew me a pottle of ſack fincly— * 

With eggs. = ? =; | 
Simple of itſelf: Ill no pullet ſperm in my brewage. Shake/). 
BERT“ wW IEA [from brew] a — daſioeſ. 110 to make — 
Brewers were incorporated ann 1424, the ſixth year of Henry VI. 
and confirmed the ſecond of Queen Eiizabeth ; their arms are gules, 
on a cherron argent between three faltires of garbs, or as many tunz 


ſable. 


1 heir hall is ſituate on the north ſide of Addle-ftreet. . 

BREU TR! Ilavrx, a gocd harbour at the ncrth end of ne iſland of 
Chiloe, on the coaſt of Chili, in ſouth America. . 

Bae'w=ss, or Bxe'w1zs, thin ſlices, cr crefts of bread ſoaked in ſat 

ttage, mage of ſalted mear. | 
Brt'winokse {of brew and here] a houſe for brewing. 

Bze'wixg of brew] quantity of liquor brewed. 
new beer ſet by old beer, maketh it work again. Bacen. 

Bax v, a town of the biſhopric of Liege, in Ger:nany, about 16 
miles north of Macſtricht. | | | 

Ber'axcoi, a town of Dauphiny, in France, about forty-five mils 
ſouth- caſt of Crenople. | os | | 

Yrtar. Sce Balk. . > . | 

Bz1Be {&ribe, Fr. originally ſigniñes a piece of bread, and applied 
to any piece taken from . reſt : It is therefore likely that a bribe ori- 
ginally ignited among us, a ſhare of any.thing unjuity got. F-hnfor ] 
a gift given to corrupt a perſon, or to gain him to ouc*s interelt. 

A Bain enters without knocking. Fr. La porte neſt jamais ferme 
aux freſens ; that is, he who comes with a bribe in his hand, needs 
never fear a denial. It is indeed gencrally fo; but there is no rule 
without an exception. ES 

To Brite [probably of Batu, Gr. a reward or prize, or of 
briber, Fr. from bribe, a piece of bread, or of bribar, Sp. to beg, 
bribes being always attended with ſome requeſt} to corrupt with gifts, 
to gain with bribEs, to give bribes to bad purpoſes. It is ſeldom, and 
then not properly. uſed in a good ſente.. 

I) he wind and tide + — 
You brib'd to combat on the Engliſh fide. Dryden. 

Bein [from tribe] he that bribes or pays for infamous purpoſes. 
Affection is {till a Siber of the judgment. South. 
 Bar'very — bribe] 1. The act of bribing or tampering by bribes. 
No bribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or advantages of fortune, 
can remove him from the ſolid foundations of honour. Dryden. 2. The 
act or crime of taking bribes or rewards for evil purpoſes. A law was 
made by the Romans againſt the bribery and extortion of the gover- 
nors of provinces. Bacon. _ 
Br1Btky [in law] is when any man belonging to a court of juſtice, 
or great officer, takes any fee, gift or reward for doing his office, of any 
perſon except of the king only. | : 

Br1'nors, or Bri'Bouns [in law] ſuch perſons as pilfer, filch, or 
embezzle the goods of other men. 6 : 

Baicx [bricke, Du. Lrigque, Fr. from imbrex, Lat. whence brics. 
Menage] 1. A clayey earth, tempered, moulded into a dog, tquare, 
and burnt ; i is uſed in building. 2. A loaf, almoſt in the form and 
lize of a brick. | g : 

To Brick, or lay with bricks. Whether his grave is :0 be plain or 
brick'd. Sift, 


A trewing of 


_.  *Bar'cnxBart 


+ 2 


Bru cxnar {probably of bricke, Du. or bnyc, Sax. and Gate, Fr. 
beaten, or breken off] a piece of a brick. Bacon. ; 

Bri'ckcLay {of brick and cy] the clay uſed for making bricks. 
Weodward. : ; 

Br1'cxvysr [of brick and 4] duſt mode by | bricks. 

Bar'crtanth {of brick and .carth} earth in bricks. 
They grow very well on the hazelly brickearths and gravel. imer. 
Baick-KiLx [of bucke, Du. and cyln, Sax.] a place for burning 
bricks. * a 

Brick lv [of brick and lay] a brick - maſon, one whoſe trade is 
to build with bricks. 

Bas cxlavtxs were incorporated anne 1586. Their armorial en- 
firrns arc azure, a chevron or between a fforwer de Hy argent between 3 
brick axes in chief and a bundle of lathes in baſe or creſt and — 
holding a brick ax, or. Their motto, fr God is all cur * 

Br1co'LE, or Brico'LL [at tennis play] the rebound of a ball after 
a kde ſtroke. : | 

Bz1co'rs, Fr. engines anciently uſed for battering the walls of 
towns or caſtles. | 5 

To Brrco'LE [bricoler, Fr--brigfia, It. brida, Sp.] to give a bricole, 
to — a ball, to — e 

RI'DAL, aq. ide] pertaiming/to a wedding, nuptial; as, 
the bridal IST bridal lamp. and bridal bed. Ke 
Baiba, . the nuptial feſtival. | 

In death's dark bow'r our f ridali we will keep. Dryden. 
By id [briv, perhaps of bpeban, Sax. to cheriſh or warm, 
 Hrude, Dan. brudb, Su. bruydt, Du. brubt, O. and L. Ger. „H. 


Ger bruth, Goth. brut, Teut. Erudur in Runic fignifies a beautiſul 
woman. Jobuſen] a new-married woman. 3 
Batbr-uED (of bride and bed] marriage - bed. | 
Ba m- CARE [of brideand cake] a cake diſtributed among the gueſts 
at a wedding. 8 
| Divide the broad bride-cake 


Round about the bride's ſtake. Ben Johnſon. 


An handſome lice of bride-cake he placed conveniently under his pillow. 


Sęectator. | 
Brivt-GcRooM [of bribe and znoom, Sax. a ſervant; becauſe up- 


on the wedding-day it was the cuſtom for him to ſerve at table, or of 


bruynegem, Du. and L. Ger. bræutigam, H. Ger. brudgommen, Dan. 
brudhgumme, Su. bry dguma, Sax.] the ſpouſe or huſband of a bride, 
a new married-man. 0 : 
Happy bride-greom, 
Why doſt thou ſteal fo ſoon to bed? Dryden: - 
The bridegroom, in /cripture, ſigni the perſon 1 
as being expreſlive of 4 far more cle and intimate relation 
church, than was borne by any ober prophet 
God. John iii. 29. 2 Cor. ii. 2. Rev. xxi. 
Pſalm xlv. 11. Epheſ. v. 25——32 ; all whi 
cients underſtood of the Son of God incarnate. 
the bri m, in ſcripture, Math. ix. 153 or, as it 
deen rendered, the Soxs [en wu Tv gs of 
groom, were (as Lightfoot obſerves) his tri and 
at the nuptial feaſt and ceremony, called by the Jews ban? 
and (in the A of the allegory) anſwer to Chriſt's immediate 


diſciples. N. B. The word ſon, not 
merely the relation commonly fo called, but is often in a far 


ter latitude; as, ſons of thunder, ſons of death [i. e. rei mortis, or 

ble to die for ſome crime, whether rea/ or ;] ſons of God, 
of the 443i, of the reſurrection, of perdition, the like. See Som. 

Priot-wes, and BuloE-Malbs, young men and maidens attending 
the bride and bridegroom on the ey oy 5 

B&1nt-STaxE [of bride and flake.] It to be a poſt ſet in 
the ground to dance round, like a maypole. See BamRc ARS. 

Bzaivewerlr [the place built near St. Bride's or — 
was tuned into a workhouſe. Johnſer] a houſe of . He 
would contribute more to ref6rmation, than all the workhouſes and 
6ridewcells in Europe. Spectatar. 

Beine [bnigze, bnic, Sax. brugge, Du. briicke, Ger.] a paſſage 
of weed or tone, Sc. made over a river. | 

The Babe of the Noſe, the griſtle which the noftrils, the 
ridge of the noſe. The raiſing gently the bridge of the noſe, doth 
prevent the deformity of a faddle noſe. Bacon. 
The Bx1pce ſor ſupporter of the firings] in a lute, and other 
ring · inſtruments. 3 | 
Babe of Boats {in military 
and joined fide by fide, till they reach croſs a river, which being 
vered with planks, are over by the ſoldiery. 

Brice of Rute. ¶ military art] one that is made of 
of ruſhes bound faſt together, over which planks 
___—_ are laid over marſhy places, to be paſſed over ei 
or horſe. 

Draw Bripcr [in fortification} one that is faſtened with ftrong 
Hinges at one end only, fo that the other may be drawn up, and then 
the bridge flands upright, to obſtrut the paſſage over a ditch or 


moat. 

TFhiag Ba wars [in an army] are boats with planks and ne- 
ceſſaries for joining and making a bridge in a very ſhort time, being two 
ſmall bridges laid over one another, in ſuch manner, that the upper- 
moſt ſtretches or runs out by certain cords running 
placed along the ſides of the under-bridge, 
till the end of it reach to the place i is de 
is alſo made of large boats, with planks laid over them, and other 
neceſſaries. 

Ba mer of Communication [in fortification] is a bridge made over 
2 river, by means of which, two armjes, or two forts, that are ſepa- 
rated by the river, have a free communication one with the other. 

Ba we [with gunners] the two pieces of timber, which go between 
the two tranſums of a gun- carriage, on which the bed reſts. 

Flrating Bxcoce ¶ military art] a bridge made in form of a work 
in fortification, called a redoubt, conſiſting of two boats covered with 
planks, which are ſolidly framed, ſo as to bear either horſe or cannon. 

To Bz:pcs {from the noun} to raiſe a bridge over any place. 


bundles 
laid and 
by foot 


i 


affairs] are boats made of copper, 
ing co- Ba' rxESsS [of bri 


Wee e be fed in. k | 


BRI 


Over Helleſpont, | 
Nei his way, Europe with Aſia join d. Miican 
Baipeks [in ] may intimate that the bearers have iormetf/ 


obtained them for their arms, either for having built — the 
'& 


BriDGE x0RTH, a borough-town of Shropſhire, on the river Se. 
vern, about 15 miles from Shrewſbury, and 135 from London. I. 


Balbeg- rowx, 2 of the iſland of Barbadoes. It bas 
commodious wharfs for unloading goods; alſo ſome forts and ca. 

ſtles for the defence of the place. Lat. 13% M. Long. 50 W. 
BriDGEWA'TER, a bor -town of 8 ire, on the river 
Evil, 143 miles from London. It ſends two members 10 par. 


Ba mx [brivle, breybel. Sax. brite, Fr.] 1. Ahecad-flall with reins 
to hold in and guide an horſe. A reſtraint, curb, or check. The 
king reſolved to put that place, which ſome men fancied to be a brit, 
. A the hands of ſuch a man as be might rely on. 

. A bridle upon the tongue. Warts. 

To Barz, verb a8. [fromthe noun] 1. To reftrain, to guide by 

a keidte | 


T Way Them law al — 
o | may at times Grid. 
Hooker. Wich a ſtrong and yet a gentle 


Te fallow the Bu idr E, or to drink the Zu [with horſemen} 
are terms uſed of a horſe that has too wide a mouth, and : 
i the bit riſes too bigh, and gathers and ſurls the 
itſelf above that r 
be, by which means the curb is miſplaced and ſhoved 
ip] the hand. which holds the bridle 
t one might perceive 
le-han, i ſo gently, as it did 
rather diſtil virtue, than violence. Sidney. 

Bz1i'pLINGTON, or Bunt ix cron, a market-town of the eaſt - riding 
of Yorkſhire, 30 miles from „ and 205 from London. It 
gives title of earl to the noble famil of Boyle. 

Brx1i'pronT, a n of | 


. file is wW expreſſeth much in 


lord, _ ——__ >” x 3 — 


There is a brief how many ſports are ri Shakeſpeare 
282 Ee de. . 1 hall make it li, as fr 
or Can. 3. The writiags given the pleaders or coun- 
r 
of wi 1 erimes was " 
On which the much d. Swift. 
Letters patent, or licence to any ſufferer . 


a. 8 
— of the people, for —— public lob. 
Balkr, or Baxvx ſin law] a writ, whereby a man is ſummoned = 
or attached to anfi ſenſe, for 
any writ iſſued out of the king's courts of record at Weftminfter, 
whereby any thi R tins, br s jul. c 
Re * which — 9 o- 
| » Concerning any is. Some apoſtolica} 
letters are called briefs, becauſe they are compriſcd in a ſhort and 
ious way of writing. Ayliffe. | 
Bzx1ey [in muſic] a meaſure of quantity, which contains two 
ſtrokes down in beating time, and as many up. It is not now 
— few words, conciſely 2 
RIE'FLY, in fe , conciſely. 
. 3 | 
Barz [bnen, Sax. ſuppoſed of bnæcan, Sax. to break, becauſe 
it ſcars the ſkin] a prickly plant. The ſweet and wild fort are {pc- 
e 


cies of the roſe. 


He is in the Bx1'trs, or, overwhelmed with trouble. 
Baia v [from Grier] thorny, full of briers, rough. 
 Brieze [Griſe, Fr. brezza, It.] a Chilly or cool wind. 

Buizz of Wind, a ſoft, gentle gale of wind. See Breeze. 


Bac, and —— Br1x, is derived from the Saxon, bjux, 
a bridge, which to this day, in the northen counties, is called a 5,1 
and not a bridge. Gibſon's Camden. | 

Barca [brigze, Fr. briga, It. old law] contention, quarrel. 

Baica've [Fr. brigata, It. brigada, Sp. a military art] a party or 
diviſion of forces, a body of ſoldiers, conſiſting of ſeveral ſquadrous 
of horſe, and battalions of foot, Fronted brigades. Milton. 

Br1icape [of horſe] is a body of 8, 10, or 12 ſquadrons. 

Br1icape [of foot] a body of 4, 5, or 6 battalions, commanded 


by a brigadier. 
— or Bic avir'n [brigadier, Fr. 
dero, Sp.] an officer in an army, who b 
BzicaDEMazorR. An officer appointed by the brigadier t) aſſ ſt 
him in the ordering of his brigade, and he there acts as a major-ge- 
neral does in an army. Harris. | 
Br1ca'vier General, an officer who commands a brigade of horſe 
and foot in an army, next in rank below a gqnajor- general. 


brigatiere, It. Brig a- 
. | 


Br1'cand, Fr. a highway-man, one belonging to a gang” of rob- 
bers. There might be a rout of ſuch thievi 3 


BRI 


ſore rocks, but it was a degeneration from the nature of man, a po- 


litical creature. Bramball. 


a coat of mail, or a 
thin, joined ſcales or 


Bar'candixe, or Bar'canTting [of - ] 
fort of ancient i 


plates, 


defenſive armour, conſiſting 
pliant and eaſy to the body. Fr. 


Pur on all thy arms, thy helmet, 5 
And brigantine of braſs. Milton. | 
7 8 fact ligh — 
gand, a „ light 
To fight lays forth her frightful pikes afore, 
| The engines which in them fad death do hide. Spenſer. 
Barosorz, or Bxv'cnoTe [of byuxzxe, and bore, Sax.] a contri- 
bution towards repairing or ing of brid . 


Batenr [beonhe, bnybe, Sax. airde, Goh. Cambr. Br. bereht, 
Teut. brecht, of brechen, a very ancient Teutonic word, ſignifying to 
ſhine, glitter, or gliſter] 1. Lucid, ſhining, light. 

A radiant ſhrine, 


| Dark with exceſſive bright, thy ſkirts . Milton. 
3. Clear, evident. He may with more eaſe, with brighter evidence, 
and with ſurer ſucceſs, draw the learner on. Matti. z. Illuftricus, 
glorious ; as, a bright period of time. 4. Witty, acute, ſubtle ; as, 
a bright genius. | 

To Ban, verb af. [from bright] 1. To make bright, to 
make to ſhine or glitter. | | 

Her celeſtial eyes | . 

| Adorn the world, and brighten all the ſkies. Dryden. 

2. To diſpel gloom, to make luminous by light from without. 
An ecſtaſy that mothers only feel, | 


Plays round my heart, and brightens up my forrow, 
1 Like gleams of ſunſhine in a — ſky. Amb: Philips. 
3. To make gay or alert. | | 
2 Hope elevates, and joy | 
Brightens his creſt. Milton. 


4. To make glorious or illuftrious, not to darken. The queen 
would brighten her character, if ſhe would exert her authority to in- 
il virtues into her people. Swift. e | 
| 777. ˙— r 
: t brighten'd 5s, and ma en thine. Pope. 
5. To make — or witty ; as, — brightens his 6. 
— — verb neut. to grow bright, to clear up; as, the 
ent. ” N 
R -— WIR a \... wo of Suſſex, about 12 miles 
and 50 from | 


The morn, go Ee. 

| , „Sax. ] 1. Luſtre, glitter 
zitig brightne/s of her s beam. Spenſer. 
brightneſs. South. 2. Acuteneſs, wittineſs, ſubtlety ; as, brightneſs of 


2 an order of religious perſons fouaded by Brigidia, a 
Zarnv' RGA, a town of New Caſtile, in Spain, about 40 miles 
north-eaſt of Madrid. | 


BarLriaxcr [of brilliant] luſtre, glittering ſplendor. | 
Bai'LLIAxr, oY. — lapidaries] a diamond cut artificially, 
and formed into angles, ſo as to refract the light, and ſo ſhine the 


This brilliant is fo ſpotleſs and ſo bri TEE 
He needs not foil, but ſhines by his own proper light. Dryden. 
Bamix r, adj. {Fr. brillante, It. brilbante, Port.] glittering, 
ing, bright, ſhining. 8 
So have I ſeen in larder dark, 
Of veal a lucid loin; I 
Replete with many a brilliant ſpark, 
As wiſe hiloſophers remark, 
m ̃ uſes (ogreeatly 10 the geakes of 
| jective is ſometimes uſed (a y to penius of our 
lan ) for a noun ſubſtantive, as the brilliant, i. 8888 
ing kind of thought or ſtyle. 5 | 
| o the ſublime, the ob/cure, &c. | | 
Batrriaxr [with horſemen} a briſk, high-mettled; ſtately hore, 
chat has a raiſed neck, a high motion, excellent haunches, upon 
which he riſes, though never ſo little put on. Fr. 


Baris xrE [in muſic] intimates, that they are to play in a briſk, 


BriLLI'axTNEss [of brilliant] luſtre, ſplendor. 
BziLlLs, the hair on the eye-lids of an horſe. 


Bain [brim, Iceland. Jobn/on, bramme, Sax.) 1. The utmoſt edge; 


as, the brim of a hat. 2. The upper edge of any veſſel; as, a 


„ plate, cup, Sc. 3. The top of any liquor; as, the brim of 
— i. = | 


e of a 
It told me it was Cynthia's own, 
Within whoſe chearful brim:, 
'That curious nymph had oft been known, 
| To bathe her ſnowy limbs. Drazton, | 
2528 oo of brimflone] a common ſtrumpet. A 
very * ; 
To Bai, verb act. [from the noun] to fill to the brim or top. 
Then 6rims his ample bowl. D | 


To Balu, wer neut. to be full to the brim. The brimming glaſſes 


now are hurl'd. Jobn Philips. | 
To Bau; as, to go to brim ; ſaid of a ſow, when ſhe is ready or 
rer f bin cad fol of brumme and 
? 1 e Sax. ] full up 
to the brim. Eyes brimfal of tears. Addifor. _ J * 
Baiuru'xzss [of brimful] fulneſs to the brim or top. 
Pouring like a tide into a breach, 
b With ample and 6rimfalne/; of his force. Shakeſpeare. 


brine. Shakeſptare. 


by going before them. Loc4e. 


_ unwelcome news. 


BRI 


Barter, 2 glaſs or cup filled up to the brim with any li- 


quors.. 

| When healths go round, and kindly brimmers low. Dryden. 
There 45 n Deceit in a Brizimen, The meaning, I ſuppoſe, is 
when a glaſs is full, there can be no more in it, and ſo a man can't 


be d. of his quantity; otherwiſe brimmers ſeldom fail of de- 
ceir ing men into drunkenneſs and folly, | 
Bxr'mnain, adj. [of brim] full to the top. Store the dairy with 


a brimming pail. Dryden. 
Ba iuuixc, the act of tion between a boar and a ſow. 
Bar'msToONE Lenind frm brin, or brenſione, that is, hery ſtone. 


> my Tran. Sax. a ſtone] a mineral. the ſume with ſulphur ; 


Enrolled in duſky ſmoke and brimſi>ne blue. Spenſer. 
Baus rox v, dawbed with, or of the nature of brimflone ; full cf 
= je yo 

RIN, a Ci Moravia, dent on Bohemia; about 30 miles 
ſouth-eaſt 488 e | , 
Bar'xpro, or BIN ED [of brin, Fr. a brach] variegated, or 
being of divers colours ; tabby, marked with branches; as, e, 
cat; brinded lionefs. | 
Bai xbicz, or Bae'xpics {brinde, Fr. Grind, It } a bealck; as, 
to drink a brindice, or health to one. l - 
Baixp1'st, a port-town of the kingdom of Naples, fituate4 en the 
gulph of Venice, about 35 miles north weſt of Otranto. 
RI 8DLE [from brin. Ile] the ſtate of being ipotted. A nazatal 
brindle. a. 3 | 
Brixe {of byyne, Sax. the ſilt-fea] 1. Sal: liquor or pickle; any 


water impregnated with falt. Prize, when {ir won h, will bear a7 


. Bacon. 2. Uſed by the ports for th» tea. Ihe forminy 
Level brine. Alien. 3. Allo uſed by poets for 
What a deal of /rir: 2 
Hath wafh'd thy ſallow cheei:s for Rotaline. aH. 
4. Salt-water, after a proper evaporation, of which fot is mae. 

Bat'xrrir [of brizc and p:] a pit of falt-water. The treſti ſprings, 
brinepits, barren place, and fertile. Slaxelpeare. 

To Baixc, fret. I brought, par. . brought I byengan., Sax. 
brengen, Da. bringen. II Ger. biinge, Su. all of brigenu or brican, 
Goth. ] 1. To cauſe to come. Th: tvily of mankind brought in tha 
images of gods. Srruing fieet. Bring be gortiy in e andgring minds 
2. Io condudl, Tue vaderftanding 
ſhould be brought to the knott) part: of Erovarcdpe by de,. Locke, 
5 To fetch from a place, to convey in owe's own hand, mit e tue 

y another. He ſhou!d not ſcud the peace, but. rg. Dun. 
Diſtinguiſhed from to or convey to 2 place. 5 the was wing 
to fetch it, he called to her, bring me a mot fed of bread, 1 K. 
4. To produce, to procure ; as, to bring owe bonvar 5. To in- 


troduce. Since he could not have a feat among them, he would ring 


in one who had more merit. Tatier. 6. To reduce, to recal ; as, to 
bring one to a ſenſe of guilt. 7. To attract, to draw along. In diſ- 
tillation, the water brings over ſomething with it. Newton, 3. To put 
into any particular ſtate, to make liable to any thing ; as, to bring the 
mind to any ſtudy, and to bring an offender to juitice. 10. To re- 
cal, to recolle& ; as, to bring to mind. 11. To iaduce, to prevail 
upon. He's brought to refle& on a thing. 12. To bring ab, to bring 
to paſs, to effect. 13. To bring about ſeveral great events, for the ad- 
vantage of the public. Addijon. 14. To bring forth, to give birth 
to, to produce; as, tv bring forth a ſon. Idleneſs and luxury bring 
forth poverty. Tillatjon. 4s To bring ferth, to bring to light. The 
thing that is hid, 6ringeth he forth 7 light. Job. 16. Lo Lring in, 
to reduce by main force ; as, to brirg in the rebels. 17. To bring 
in, to afford gain; as, to bring in trade or plenty. 18. To bring 
in, to introduce; as, to brirg in ſomething in difcourſe. 19. To 
bring 58 to clear, or procure to be acquitted, to cauſe to eſcape; 
as, to bring one off at the bar. 20. To 5% ing on, to engage in an 
action; as, to bring a perſon oz in any ſcheme. 21. To bring ever, 
to convert, to draw to a new party; as, to ing one ↄver to his pat- 
. 22. To bring oat, to exhibit, to ſhew. Make this cheat bring out 
another. Shakeſpeare. 23. To bring under, to ſubdue, to repre(s ; as, a 
courſe to bring under rebels. Speuſer. 24. To bring ap, to in- 
tru, to form; as, to bring :p children. 25. To bring inte practice 
or faſtion ; as, to bring up a ceremony or cuſiom. 26. To brirg 
ap, to cauſe to a dvance. Bring þ your army. Shakeſbears. 
To Brixc in a Horſe [with horſemen] is to keep down the noſe of 


a horſe that bores, and toſſes his noſe up to the wind. 


"To Brixe ap [with bricklayers] fignifies to raiſe cr build; as, 
bring up the wall. ; 3 
Bai xcER 98 he that brings any thing. Bringer of 
ate / pe are. | 
BaixckR ap, an inſtructor. Breeders and 6ringers up of the wor- 


thick men. Aſcham. 


BrixGers up [a military term} the whole laſt men in a battalion 
drawn up, or the laſt men in every file. | | 
Bxr'nixess [of bnynenerre, Sax.] ſaltneſs, like the ſea. 
Bur'xisn, or Bal xx [of bnyne, Sax.] pertaining to, or of the 
quality of brine, having the taſte of ſalt. 5 
Some envious ſu 5 
Will in his brini4 bowels ſwallow him. Shakeſpeare. 
Then 6riny ſeas and taſteful ſprings farewel. Adaijor. 
 Br1'x1SHNESS dey ſaltneſs, tendency to ſaltneſs. 
Bzixx [brink, Dan.] the edge of any place ; as, the Grind of a 


river, grape &c. 5 : 
To be upon the Baixx [or point] of one's ruin. 
Br1'oxNe, a town of Normandy, in France, ſituated on the 3s 
about 10 leagues from Rouen. We 
Basour. See Ba VON x. | 
Bar sac, a fortified town of Swabia, in Germany, ftunted on t 
eaſtern ſhore of the river Rhine, about 30 miles north of Stratburg. 
New Bals ac, a fortreſs on the weſtern ſhore of the King. _—_ 
ſite to Old Briſac. It ſtands in Alſace, and belongs to the French. 
Baise [in huſbandry] a fort of ground which has lawn long un- 
alle | | 


Bals (in blazonry] a French term, which fgnif e; broken, aud 
* 1 2 
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ia their way of baron implies an ordinary, that has ſome part of it 
brokea off. F.. 

Bra $67, a t-ritory of the circle of Swabia, in Germany, ſitua- 
td on the eint nde of the Rhine, oppoſite to the Upper Alſace, 
u hercof Fieuovry and Britzc are the chief towns. 

Bark (ae br. probibly of faſth, Teut.] 1. Vigorous, lively, 
ir rightly, met 75 Fe 1 "rial, applied ro men. | | 

Kind and &:A, and gay like me. Denham. 
2. Powert!, {picituous, applied to things; as, briſk wine, brift cyder, 
the Het a. ot any object. 3. Vivid, bright, applied to things; 
2, to mah n object appear more 6ri/t and pleaſant. 

To ate . verb neat. to come briſkly up. 

Hr tuner [-Srichet, Fr.] that part of the breaſt which lies next to 
the rivs. See the briſket ſkin be red. Mortimer. | 

Ezi*KztT of a Hor, is the fore-part of the neck at the ſhoulder. 

B:1'5xLy [of brift] vigorouſly, lively, &c. | 

Bar'sxNess [of 1 1. Livelincſs, ſprightlineſs, quickneſs ; as, 
to allay the vigour and briſtneſs of one's ſpirit. 2. Gaiety ; as, 
tief, jollity, and good humour. 

Erin [bjapel, Sax. borftel, Du. borSc, Ger. ] ſtrong hair ſtand- 
ing erect on a boar's back. Brifties ſcem to be nothing elle but a 
horn (lit into a multitude of little ones. Grezvs. 

To BrisTLE, verb ad. [bripclan, Sax. borftelen, Du. borften, 
Ger. ] 1. To ere& the hairs on the bac! like an enraged boar. 2. 
To make to riſe in briſtles. | 2 
Eoar with 6ri/i{ed hair. Shake; care. 
Dogged war briſtles his angry creſt. Shakeſzeare. 
3. To brittle a thread, to faſten a briſtle to it. 
To Baisrir, verb neat. to ſtand up like briftles. | 
With chatt'ring teeth and b-://ing hair upright. Dryacn. 

Brr:TLE Toit, a kind of flies. 

Bar'sr.y [ot 6-4:/-] having, or full of, briſtles. _ a 

Bals rat, a city and port-town of England, ſituated on the river 
Avon, 12 mites from Bath, zo from Gloncefter, and 115 from Lon- 
don. It has the greateſt foreign trade, except London, of any place 
in Envland. Jr is a bitliop's ſee, ſends two members to parliament, 
and gives title of cart to the noble family of Hervey. _ | 

Nn U the capital of the county of Bucks in Penſilvania, 
about 20 miles north of Fhiladelphia. It is fituated on the river De- 


Anwar. 


Baei'sror A, ſierry wine or ſack of Xeres. a 

Be Hot Sores, 2 kind of {tt diamonds, found amongſt the rocks, 
ard in the cavities of iron ore, near the city of Briſtol. - 

Bar'sUnE of brijer, Fr. to break] * a line of four 
or tive txthom in length, parallel to the line of defence, which, ac- 
cording to Vaabag, is for making a hollow tower, or to cover the 
conccaled lau, that the enemy's guns may not overturn the guns 
placed upon the concealed flank. 

Baer-une ſin blazonry} is in French derived from briſcr, to break, 
becauſe they ſcem to beak the principal figure, what the Engliſh ex- 
prefs by difcreices, and is uſed to diftinguiſh between the elder and 
younger brothers and baſtards in a coat of arms, as a label, half 
moon, Cc. -. | 

BurTaix {Pritannia, Lat. Bevlanx, Gr.] the kingdom of Eng- 
land. Diod. Sic. Bibl. lib. 5. p. 209, 22, —— Tx #a0% 


7 
E TTICAT LY £4) EET Appendix ad Theſaur. H. Stephani, Con- 


fantint, &c. Tt ; 
Ber'r::x!C, near adj. ¶ Britanricas, Lat. Rr , Gr.] be- 
longiog to ie. 13.96, Sic. Bibl. lib. 1. p. 4, 5. SfeieCact 30 
(ic. J. Cet] eiu Th; cupengs ut T Borrammar geen, f. e. 
Car exicnlcllc koman empire as far as the Britiſh iſles. Append. 
ad | hefivr, H. Stephani, Conſtantini, Ec. _ 
Pxira'ica [in botany} the great water-dock, Sc. 
Barr, tlie name of a fiſh. The pilchards purſue the grit, upon 


vun ch they teed, into the havens. Cares. 


Barraxv, a province of France, bounded by the Engliſh channel 
ard the bay of Biſcay on the north, welt, and fouth, and on the eaſt 
by the province of Orleanois. | 

To Barre, or To Brrcur (among huſbandmen] barley, wheat, 
hops, Oe. are ſaid to brite when they grow over-ripe or ſhatter. 


* 


Ear απν,t. of or pertaining to Great-Britain. 


Bri TTLE {bpicend, bnicran, Sax.] apt to break, weak, frail, not 
tough; as, a brittle wood, a brittle ſtone. Brittle goods that break 


like glaſs. Granwille. | 
Barrritxkss [of Lri:tle} aptneſs to break, not toughneſs. Sharp 


without 6ritr/eneſs. Afſeham 


Bal xkx, a city of Tyrol, in Germany, about 50 miles north- 


eaſt of Trent. 
_ Bri za, the plant dinkle- thorn. 
Ba1zz, the gadfiy. 
Brite, a ſcorned little creature, | | 3 7 
Turo his fair hide his angry ſting did threaten. Spenſer. 
Bx1ze Fents [in ga:dening] ſhelters on the north-ſide of melon- 


beds, where there are two walls. 


Bzoac, the name of a wind inſtrument, the ſounds of which are 
made by turning round a handle. 155 

Broacu [ breche, Er.] a ſpit for roaſling meat on. He was 
taken into ſervice to a bate office in his kitchen, fo that he turned a 


broach who had worn a crown. Bacon. Drop their fatneſs from the 
hazle Broach. Dryden. * 


Pao'a ner ſof broech] 1. A ſpit. On five ſharp broacher: rank'd 
tun roalt they turn'd. Dryden. 2. He that firſt opens, or utters any 
thing; as, the braacher of an opinion. 


B<v 1d (bhoao, bra>, Sax. bred, Dan. bredþ, Su. breedt, Du. 


BRO 
breid, O. and L. Ger. breit, H. Ger. all of brait, Goth. 1. Wide, 
large in breadth, diſtinguiſhed from being narrow; as, a broad 
bottom. 2. Large, palpable. Cunning has always a broad mixtu:- 
of falſhood. 2 3. Clear, open; as, broad day-light, broad tun- 
ſhine. 4. Groſs, coarſe. 
The {r:ad-ſpcaking, gap-toothed wife of Bath. Dryd-». 

Bread nonſenſe. Pepe. 5. Fulſome, tending to obſcenity. As chat 
and modeſt as he is eſteemed in ſome places, he is broad and tulion. 
Dryden. 6. Bold, not delicate. Who can ſpeak broader than he that 
has no houſe to put his head in? Such may rail againit great buildings. 
Shake fare. 

Bzaoap, am ſul. a large collection of ſtanding water. 

Baoap {or quite] awake. L | 

Broav-aLlBiN, a diſtrict or county of Perthſhire, in Scotland, bor- 
dering on Argyleſhire. It gives title of earl to the noble famuy of 


Campbell. 


Broad as long. A family | for equal upon the whole. 
Bxo'apcioTa [of broad and c/:1b] a fine kind of cloth. | 
To Bro'avex [of bread] to become broad. I know not where 

this word occurs, but in the following — . | 

Low walks the ſun, and 5r4adens by degrees, 
| Juſt o'er the verge of day. Themſen. 
Broavevyep [of bread and cye] having a wide proſpect or ſurvey. 
Broedezed watchful day. Shakeſpeare. 
BroanLEavend [of broad and leaf] having broad leaves; as, a 
broadieaved plant. 8 : 
Bao bv, as to ſpeak broadly, or in a coarſe diale& ; likewiſe to 


a ſpeak openly or freely. 


Bro'apxess {of broad] 1. Breadth, extent from fide to fide, not 


| 2 2. Coarſeneſs, ſulſomeneſs. I have uſcd the cleancſt me- 


taphor I could find, to palliate the braaducſi of the meaning. Dryer. 
BoD Piece, a golden coin, ſome ſuppoſe worth 23 ſhillings, ard 
others 25. FT, = 
Bro'apsnovi.vrntD [of broad and feonlder] having broad ſhoulccrs. 
Bxo'apsipe [of bread and fide] 1. The fide of a thip, as diſlin- 
guiſhed from the head or ſtern. From her broadfides a ruder flame is 
thrown. aer. 2. The volley of cannon fired at once from the 
ſide of a ſhip. 
To give hs Side Iq. d. board fide, or from the whole fide of 


the ſhip, re, Fr. bordata, It. ſea- language] is to diſcharge all the 


great guns that are on one fide of the ſhip at once. 

1 [with printers] a ſheet of paper, containing one large 

e Prnccd, 

8 2 EN OC Abo, or Bxocca'po [breeard, Fr. breccato, It. 
bracate, Sp. Obric. Arab. (as many of the Spaniſh words are bor 
rowed from the Arabians, once matters of Spain) and which Go/ius 
explains by a veſt or garment made of a zbicker fort of filk ; but leaves 
it undetermined, whether we muſt trace its etymology ſtill further, 
viz. into the Perſian language; or acquieſce in the Arabic extract. 
from the verb baraca, which fignifies to flaſh like lightning] a ſtuff or 
cloth of gold, filver, or filk, raiſed and enriched with flowers, folia- 
ges, or other figures ; as, rich brocade. : 

BrocapeD, ag: [of brocade] 1. Dreſt in brocade. 2. Woven in 
the manner of a brocade. | | : 

The rich 22 ſuit _— 1 FE 

Where riſing flowers grow fliff with froſted gold. Gay. 
| Bxo'cace, or Bro xERace [of broke} 1. The hire, pay, or re- 
ho broker, 7. e. one who ſells goods for another, the buſineſs 
of trade, the gain got by promoting bargains. 2; 
| | Gor him dual gains, but ſhameleſs flattery, 

And filthy brocage, and unſeemly ſhifts, 

And | | Sper | 3 
Merchants brocage for goods. 2. hire taken for unlawful 
ay. Brecage of an uſurer. Bacon. 3. The trade of dealing iu 
O things. „ 


Poor 2 —— 
Whoſe works are e' en the 2 wit, | 
From brecage is become ſo bold a thief. Ben Johnſon. 


| Brocca'rrr [Scotch law] mediators in any affair, buſineſs, bar- 


gain, or tra 


Baoce'LLa [old records] a thicket or covert of buſhes ; thence 
comes the brouſing of cattle, and brouſe of wood. | 

Brocn, or Baoocn, an old faſhioned piked ornament of gold, an- 
ciently worn. I , 5 

Boch, an awl, a l. packing needle. 5 

To Bzocue 2 Fr.] to fix on a broche or ſpit. He broched 
theſe ſeetleſs birds. Camden. 


year. | 

Bro'cxeT's Siſter, a hind of the third year. | 53 

Bro'cori, 1 plant of the colly-flower kind, a kind of 
cabbage for the uſe of the table. ral. ; | 

Brop, a town of Sclavonia, ſituated on the river Save, about 16 
miles ſouth of Poſega. | N 

BRo'DEHALFPENNY, Or Bro'DHALPENY, an exemption from pay- 
ing a certain toll to the lord of the manor, c. for ſetting up boards 


in a fair or market. 


Bzo'DEra, or Bac'bna, a city of Afia, in the country of the 
Mogul, and kingdom of Guzurat, where there is a great trade in 
cotton cloths. Lat. 22 25” N. Long. 73* 30 E. . 

Bro'vi, a fortified town of the kingdom of Poland, in Wolhinia. 

Bro'cL1o, a town of Piedmont, in Italy, near the conſines oi 
Provence, about 25 ou north-eaſt Fcobably of 33 

To Baocguk, or To BrocGLE of Fr. 
ble] to fith for eels by troubling the water, — by doing fo they 
are the more eaſily taken. l 

Baocue en the Tongue [probably of the Iriſh broguer, a ſort of 
Shoes, and at ſirſt was applied moſt uſually to them who are very te- 
nacious of their Iriſh idioms, c.] a defect incident to moſt foreigners 
in pronouncing the Engliſh tongue, or other acquued language, = 


B R O 
er with the accent, idiom, phraſe, or air of their own tongue. A 
cant word. | 


Baocurs, [ reg, Irith] ſhoes of horſe or any other coarſe leather, 


worn by the Iriſh, and Highlanders. 

My clouted brogues from off my feet, whoſe rudeneſs 
Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. Shakeſpeare. 

We muſt take three half pence, or eat our brognes. Swift. 


To Bror'ver [broder, Fr.] to embroider, to adurn with figures of 


ncedle work. Mantles broider'd o'er with gorgeous pride. T ickell, 

Bro1'dERER [an brodeur, Fr.] an embroiderer. 

Bror'very [of breoider] embroidery, necdle-work, ſome orna- 
1 on cloth. The golden breidery tender Milkah wove. 
Tichell. 

To Broit, verb act. [either of byoel, Sax. a wood, or of brow!- 
ler, Fr.] to roaſt meat on the coals. | 

To Broit, werb neut. to be in the heat. Where have you been 
broiling among the crowd in the abbey. She re. And to 
_ Grail in the ſun. 

Bro. [brouillcrie, Fr. imbroglio, It.] dilturbance, v 
8 of Aſia, in the kingdom of Indoſtan, 
ROITSCHI'A, a city of Aſia, in ir ndoſt 
12 leagues from Surat. | | 
Broxs, or Bxaxe [bnac, Sax. brach, Ger.] rr. pret. of break. 


To Broxe [of uncertain . 
derive it from to break, becauſe broken men turn factors or brokers, 
Caſaubon — — to act or do. Skinner thinks again that it 
may be con from procurer. Mr. Lye more probably dzduces it 
from bnuccan, Sax. to be buſy. Jobaſon] to traniact bultneſs for or 
by others ; it is ſometimes uſed in k | 

Brakes with all that can, in fuch a ſuit, | 


Corrupt the tender honourof a maid. Shakeſpeare. 
| Broke by ſervants and inſtruments to draw them on. Bacon. 
Bnro'xex [of bnacan, Sax. to break, gebrochen, Ger.] parted by 


; as, broken meat, fragments of cut meat. 


Bro'xEn-HEARTED [of broken and heart] having the ſpirits depreſ- 
ſed by fear or grief. To bind up the broken-hearted. Iſaiah. | 


BroxenLY, adv. [of broken] without regular ſcries. Hopkins 
hath done ſomething of this kind, but 4rokenly and glancingly, in- 
tending chiefly a diſcourſe of his own voyage. Hakecxve!l. 


- Broken Radiation [in catoptrics] is the breaking of the beams of 


light, as ſeen a glaG that is cut into ſeveral panes or 
Pieces. 5 
BaoxkN- A AY [in dioptrics] Ray of refraction is a right line, 
whereby the ray of incidence chuſes its rectitude or ſtraitneis, and is 
— in paſſing thro the ſecond medium, whether it be thicker or 


ner. | 
Bao xf [probaly of procurator, Lat. on account of their procuring 
to others, and e contra, or of bnecan, Sax. to break, be- 
cauſe in former times none but bankrupts were permitted to follow 
that employment] 1. A kind of faftor employed by merchants, that 


does s or makes ins for others. 2. A pimp, or match- 
maker. A goodly brcher! you preſume to harbour wanton lines? 
Shakefpeare. 


Exchange Brokers, are ſuch who make it their buſineſs to be ac- 


ö with the courſe of exchange, to give information to mer- 


how it goes, and to notify to ſuch perſons who have either 
money to reccive or to pay beyond ſea, who are proper perſons 
to negociate the exchange with; their premium is two 8ths per 
cent | | 


Pawn Brokers, are ſuch as lend money to necefſitous people 
— Alſo ſuch as buy and fell old houſhold goods, are called 
ers. | 


Stock Broxers, are ſuch as buy and ſell ſhares of joint ſtocks of a 
company or corporation for other perſons, as the Bank, South ſea, 
Eaft-India company, &c. | | | | 

Bro'xeErace [of broker] the pay or reward of a broker. See 
Boca. | | 
Baus UAH, Gr] a ſort of grain called wild oats 

Brxo'mEsGROVE. a market town of Worceſterſhire, about 10 miles 

north of Worceſter, and 118 from London. 
Bacon, a market town of Kent, on the river Ravenſbourn, 
nine miles from London. | | 
Box, or Baonvo, a town of the territory of the Milaneſe, in 
Tl fituated on the ſouth fide of the river Po, about 12 miles ſouth 
| avia. 


Bro'xcuanT [in blazonry] is a French term, and fignifies ſur- 
mounting or ing; as, bronchant ſur le tout, is ſtanding out, or 
| ſhewing itſelf over all. As when an eſcutcheon is ſeme, or ſtrewed all 
over with fleurs de lis, or the like, and over them a beaſt and other 
things, that ſeems to cover ſo many of thoſe things, that the eſcutchcon 
is ſuppoſed to be ſtrewed with all over; but that they are hid by that 
other bearing which ftands before them, it is called chant. 
_ Bro'ncuia [Lat. BR, of BeryxÞ the throat] certain hollow 
pipes diſperſed thro the lungs which are branches of the wind- 


1 or Box ce, belonging to the throat. Inflam- 
mation of the lungs may happen in the bronchial or pulmonary veſ- 
ſels. Arbuthnot. 


Buo'xcRiALE, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a particular artery of the lungs, 


ſo called from its ſupplying the bronchia. 

Bzo'xcyrc Muſcles, the ſternothyroides. 

Broxcnoce'Le [of Bewyy2-, the throat or wind- pipe. and xnAn, a 
ſwelling, Gr.] a rupture of the throat; a ſtrumous tumour, 
hard, and round; riſing in the aſpera arteria, or about the b 
Caftel. Rencvat. 

_ Baoncuo'rowur [ „of PeoyyS-, the wind- pipe, and Tru- 

10, Gr. to cut] an operation of cutting into the wind- pipe, in a mem- 
braneous part between two rings, to prevent ion, Cc. in a 


Bao x cus [ Lat. „Gr. ] the wind- pipe, the fore of 
which is compoſed of ſo many little rings. is divided into its 
rrunk and branches ; of which we have a curious port! aiture (as of 


Broxe, or Bxo'xex [bnocan, Sax. gebrochen, Ger.] irr. furt. pret. 
4 EA [ ] & 


Skinner ſeems inclincd to 


2. To cover chickens under the wing. 


BRO 


many other of the human Mecuaxtsu) in Para. Oct 
Animalis 2 tabulis illſlrata. Ed. Lindin. 
BroxD, the ſame with brand. 
Fooliſh old man, ſhould then the papan wrath 
That weeneſt words or charms may force withflord, 
Soon ſhalt thou ſee, and then believe for troth, 
- That I 5 — with this encharted rend. Sprn/cr 
RONTE A [Lat. of Bewrn, Gr. thunder} a brafs engine in thenre:, 
by which they — the thunder. a 0 
Bro'xTEs [Lat. of Heale, Gr. thunder] one of the Cyclops ot 
Vulcan s journeymen, who made thunderbolts for Jupiter. 
Bao xv kus [Lat. of fen, Gr.] an appellation of Jupiter, and 
= of — on — of the noiſe of drunken quarrels. 
RO'NTIAS Bewln, Gr.] a fort of precious tone, ſuppoſed ta 
3 thunder. a : 2s 
ROXTO LOGY [Beulonoyin, of Porn, and , Gr. diſcourſe] a 
treatiſe or diſcourſe of thunder, — an explication of it. cauſes 
and phenomena, &c. is given. | 
Box zx, Fr. 1. A compound metal; two thirds cf which con- 
hits of copper, and one third of braſs. 2. Brafs. Imbroar's in 
native bronze, lo Henley ſtands. Pepe. 3. A medal. 
Little gives thee joy or pain; 
A print, a bronze, a flower, a root. Prior. | 
Bxoocn [brache, Fr. broke, Du.] a collar of goid forme:!y worn 
about the necks of ladies, a jewel, an ornament of jcu cls. 
He is the brech indecd, | 
And gem of all the nation. Shaleſprare. 
| Broocu (ovith painters] a painting ali in one colour. 
Baoop [bno», of breran, Sax. broetinge or brocoſcl, Du. Erütr, 
Ger. ] 1. A number of chickens hatcicd by or going wit one hen. 
A hen followed by a brod of ducks. Sfectater. 
2. Offspring, progeny. Mine cwn broad that on my bowels fecd. 
Milton. 2. Generation. Its tainted air, and all its rede ot poiton. 
Addiſen. 4. Something brought forth, a production. Such tungs 
become the hatch and broad of time. Shakeſpeare. 5. Ihe act of 
covering the eggs. 5 Tx | 8 
Something's in his ſoul, 
O'er which his melancholy fits on þr--7; 
And I doubt the hatch and the diſcloſe 
Will be ſome danger. SHaleſf care. | 
To Bivon, verb neut. [of bnevan, Sax. to cheriſh, broeden,. Du. 
brüten, Ger.] 1. To fit on eggs, as a hen or fowl docs, to hatch 


With mighty wings outſpread, | | 
| Dovelike” ſat'ft ; the vaſt abyſs, 
And mad'ſt it pregnant. Multor. 
: Brocding darkacſs ſpreads his 
jealous wings. Milton. They brecd, they brood. Dryder. 3. To 
watch, to conſider a thing with anxicty and ſolicitude. | 
Sit brooding on unprolitable gold. 
Who dare not give. _ Dryden. NT 
5 To mature any thing by care. There was ever amongſt nations 3 
Bacon. 


15 of a war. . 
To Broop, verb ad. to cheriſh by care, to hatch. You'll fit and“ 


tre: y our ſorrows on a throne. Dryden. 


Bao opr of brad] being in a Nate of ſitting on the eggs, inclined 


to ſit and hatch. The common hen all the time ſhe is broody, fits, and 


leafs her chickens, and uſes a voice which we call clocking. Ray. 
Brook [bnoc or bnoca, Sax.] a rivulet, a running water which is 


leſs than a river. Springs make little rivulets; theſe united male 


 brocks ; and thoſe coming together make rivers, which empty theme 


ſelves into the fea. Locke. 

To Brook, verb ad. bnucan, Sax. to dige?, bruge, Dan. brußa, 
Su. bruycken, Du. bruchen, L. Ger. biauchen, II. Ger. to uſe, have 
occaſion, or bear with] as, to brook an aſfront, i. c. to bear it with 
Patience, to put it _ | 

To Brook, verb neut. to endure, to be content. He could not 
breck, that the worthy prince Plaugus was, by his choſen Tiridates, pre- 
ferred before him. Sidney. | Se 

Bxoox - Li:uE [of brooc lim, Sax.] an herb; a ſort of water ſpeed- 
well, very common in ditches. WS : 

Bx oOo [brom, Sax. brem, Du.] a ſhrub fo called; it hath a pa- 
pilionaccous flower, which becomes a ſhort roundiſh ſwelling pod con 
taining a kidney ſhaped ſeed in each. | 

Broom, a beſom, an utenſil for ſweeping a houſe, ſtable, &e. fa 
called of the ſhrub it is often made of. | 1 

Baoom Rape, a plant whoſe root is lilze that of a turnip, growing at 
the root of a broom. | | 

| Broomixc, or Beramixc [a ſhip] is a burning off the filth ſhe 
hath contraſted on her ſides, with broom, ſtraw, reeds, &c. when 
ſhe is on a careen, or on the ground. 

Bro'ou-Laxp {of broom and land] land that bears broom. Sheep 
cured of the rot, when they have not been far gone, by being put into 
broomlands, Martimer. | | 

Bro'ssvus [ Lat. old law] bruiſed or hurt with blows, bruiſes, or 
other caſualtics. | ; 

Baorn [bnoth, Sax. brodo, It. or of Halo, Gr. — the liquor 
in which fleſh, Sc. is boiled, and thickened with oatme „Ec. | 

As good eat the D—1, as the Born he is boiſe in. 

That is, it is the ſame thing to be actually guilty of a fact, as to be an- 


tO it. | 
BroTHEL [berdel, Fr. bordello, It. burdel, Sp.] a lewd hole, 2 
bawdy-houſe. | 
From its old ruins brothel-houſes riſe, 
Scenes of lewd loves, and of pulluted joys. D/ y 
Sce BorpeLLo. : | | 
Bxo'THEer [bnobon, of bneed, or of bnedan, Sax. 9. d. of the 
ſame brood, brodre, Dan. broder, Su. brocr or brocbet, Du. O. 2d 
L. Ger. bruder, H. Ger. all of brothr or brothar, or Luder, Perf. of 
Scyth.] 1. A male born of the ſame father and mother. 2. Any one 
cloſcly united. 
He to day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother. Shaker /peare. | 
3. Any one reſembling another in manner, cim or p 


O 
Ad that is Nothful in his work is brot her to him that is à great waſter. 
Proverbs. 4. Brother, in the ical ſenſe, denotes man in ge- 
! 


neral. | 
 Beorntn, ir. pur. brethren, tho ſeldom otherways than in a the- 
ical ſenſe. 
8 — Bzornrns, are brothers who have only the ſame fa - 
ther, but two mothers. 
Iterine BxoTutRs, are ſuch as are only deſeended by the ſame 
mother, but not the ſame father. | 
Baorutx of the Quill, y a brother author or writer ; but 
the ſame profeſſion or fraternity as the per- 


taken in general for one 
„ ſtrolling muſician. 


Pn ſpeaking, be it who it will. 
BroTurR of the String, an itinerary ; 
Bro'THErkHOOD [of brother and hood] 1. The or quality of being 
a brother. A right to , Whether you call it ſupreme father- 
hood or ſupreme herioed, will be all one. Locke. 2. A ſociety 
of men for any purpoſe, a fraternity. A fraternity of men at arms, 
called the brotherhood of St. erected by parliament. Davies. 
3. A claſs of of the ſame ki He became as conſpicuous as 
any of the brotherhood. Addiſon. 
Bro'THERLY, ad; like or pertaining to a brother, fraternal or na- 
tural ; as, brotherly love. | 
BroTxERLyY, adv. [of brother] with the affectlion of a brother; 
vs, in a brother!/y manner. | 
Bx ov“ Ack, a fortreſs in the territory of Santoign, in France, ſitu- 
ated on a bay of the ſea, about 18 miles ſouth of Rochelle. 
Brovcur, pret. & fart. paſſ. of to bring. © 
BroversHa'vex, a port town of Zel in the United Provinces, 
fituated on the north ſide of the iſland Schonen, about nine miles ſouth- 
weſt of Helvoetſluys. 2 5 
Brovi'titr [with horſemen] a word uſed in the French riding 
_ academies, to ſignify that a horſe 
diſorder, when he is put to any manage. 
Brov'veTs, ſoops made of meat. Fr. | 1 
Baow [bpopa, Sax. brouwe, Du. braun, or aug · braun, Ger. the 
eye · brow] 1. That part of the face, or the row of hairs that is above 
the eye. 2. The ſorehead. | 
Vaſt beams expreſs the beaſt, | | 
Whoſe ſhady bro: alive they dreſt. Waller. 
. The general air of the countenance. Face to face, and frowning 
Gow to — Shaeſpeare. | OT 
 _ Brow of an Hill {of bropa, Sax.] the top of an hill hanging over 
the edge of any high place. 
| Brow Antler [a hunting term] the firſt ſtart that grows on the head 
of a tag, to which the beam antler is the next. | 


To Brow [from the noun] to bound or limit, to be at the 
= 2᷑. An arbour or hedge made of briars and thorns bound together, | 
75 | 


of. 
Hard by i'th' hilly crofts | | | 
That brow this bottom glad. Milton. | 

To Brow beat [of brnopa-beoran, Sax.] to look diſdainfully or 
haughtily upon ; to ſnub, to depreſs, or keep under with ſtern brows. 
Count Tariff endeavoured to brexbeat the plaintiff while he was 
ſpeaking. Addiſon. | | | 
: Bro'wrovtD [of brow and bound] having the head encircled with 
2 crown. | 

He prov'd the beſt man i'th' field, and for his meed 
Was br:<rbound with the oak. Shakeſpeare. 

Bz ow Poſt [with carpenters] an overthwart or croſs beam. 

Brown {brur, Fr. bruno, It. and Sp. bnun, Sax. brun, Su. Dan. 
and L. Ger. braun, H. Ger. ] an obſcure dark colour; it is compound- 
ed of black and any other colour. | 

Brown George, ammunition-bread. | | 
udy, or penſive ; to be in gloomy meditations, 


To be in a BRowx St 


ſtudy in which the thoughts are directed to no certain point. They 


doze away their time in drowſineſs and bretun. udien. Norris 

Baowx [of bnunna, Sax. a river or fountain] fignihes a river, or 
the place or perſon to be denominated from a river or fountain. 
BrownN-B1LL [of brown and bl] the ancient weapon of the En- 
_ eliſh foot. Why it is called rows, I have not diſcovered ; but we 
now fay brown muquet from it. Tehnſon. Ft. 
* Brownbills fevied in the city, | | 

Made bills to paſs in the committee. Hudibras. 

Bro'wx1sn, ſomething brown. | 

Bro'w NNEsS 8 bnon, Sax.] a brown colour. 

Bao wxisrs 
. a ſect in England; and were reckoned of the more rigid 
Kind of Separatifts ; as contradiſtinguiſhed from the Semi-ſeparatiſts, 
or Robinſonians ; from whom, as it is ſaid, the preſent in ents 
are derived. Hom. Eccleſ. Hi. See IxperExDeNTs and Coons - 


CATIOXAL. They equally diſliked epiſ y and preſbyterianiſm : 
they condemned the fole mn n in churches; 
maintaining, 


that matrimony, being a political contract, the con- 
firmation of it ought to "Af gen Pm - They 
rejected all forms of prayer; and held that the 's prayer was 
not to be recited as a prayer, being given only as a model upon which 

to form our prayers. 
Baowsk, or Bxo'ws:w20D [prob. of bre/ſe, Fr. a twig, or rather 
of broute, Fr. which has the ſame ſignification] the young {| of 
fit for 


trees which ſhoot forth early in the ſpring ; branches, or 
— 
The goats thei y browſe gnaw pendant. Tohn Philips. 
To Browse, werb aF. [See, Er. brouter, Fr. — + to 
feed, as cattle, by nibbling, or knapping off the yonng ſprigs of 


trees. 
Trod in the durt 
Of cattle, and bᷣroav d and ſorely hurt. Spenſer. 
Like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ſhears, 
The bark of trees thou browyjrd'ff. Shakeſpeare. | 
To Browse, verb nent. to feed; with on; as, to browſe on ivy ; 
to bro:v/e on ſhrubs ; to browſe on herbage. 
Bzo'wsicx [of brow and {ich} dejected, hanging the head. 
A gracious infiyence from you, 


May alter aature in our brow crew. Suckling. 


plunges, traverſes, and appears in 


ſo called from one Robert Brown, born at North- 


B R U 

Baveukorr, or Baverorg. See Baicnor r. 

Bave'r1a ſold records] bruſh, heath, briars or thorns. 

Ba u' ors, a city and port town of Flanders, 11 miles cat of Oftc;.? 
from whence there is a navigable canal. It has ſtill the bell tore gt: 
trade of any town in Flanders. | 

BaveLLte'Tus [old records] a ſmall copſe or thicket, a little ud. 

Bxvest [bnyre, Sax. ] a contuſion, a hurt with ſomething. 

To Bauisk [of bruipan, Sax. 6y9;er, Fr.] to cruſh or ſpoil gl. 
form of a thing, by any blow or hard compreſſure; to beat into g 


der. 

* They beat their breaſts with many a braifing blow. Dryer. 
Ba v' isk- wok r, an herb; the fame with comfrey. 
Ba utr, a report, rumour, common talk. Fr. 

one to the other, that the king was ſlain. Sidney. | 

Much Ba vir, littie fruit. A great cry and à little word, &c. Ser 
under Woor. | 

To Bzxvit [from the noun} to report cr ſpread a thing abroad. 
It is now obſolete. 

Bau ua [brumalis, Lat.] pertaining to winter. The bramal fol. 
ſtice. Brown. 

Bauma'itia [of bruma, Lat. winter, or of Bremius, the name of 
Bacchus] a of Bacchus, celebrated by the Romans for thirty days, 
beginning on the 24th of November, and ending the 26th of De- 
cember. 

Bzvu'malis [of Brumes, a name of Bacchus] a feſtival among the 
Romans, obſerved the 18th of February and 15th of Auguſt, in ho- 
nour of Bacchus. | 
Baux, Brax, Brown, Bourn, and Buxx (all derived from 
the Saxon bopn, bounn, bnuna, bunna, Sax. all ſiguifying a river 
or fountain} intimates the place to be called from a river or fountain; 
as, Brunburn. | 

Bavuxe'rTe, Fr. a woman with a brown complexion. The olives 

_- the brunettes. — Wien | i 

RU'NION 1 27 . Fr. „It. ] a 1 

— 2 dutchy of Brunſwick, in the Cir- 
cle of Lower Saxony, in Germany, fituated on the river Ocker, about 
ninety-five miles eaſt of Hanover. The elector of Hanover is tiled 
duke of Brunſwick, though he has no property in, or dominion of 
a -- ——_ name, which belongs to the duke of Brunſwick Wolf. 

uttle. 

Baur [prob. of brunft, Tent. heat. ] 1. Shock, violence; as, 
to bide the brunt in Sidney; and the brunt of battle in Mlilton. 2. Aſ- 
ſault, onſet, blow, ftroke. Too feeble I'll abide the &razr fo ſtrong. 
Sgenſer. An heavy brunt of cannon ball. Hudibras. 
 Bav'xT-r51.aND, a parliament town on the coaſt of Fife in Scotland, 
about 10 miles north-weſt of Edinburgh. 
 Bav'scum [with botaniſts] 1. A bunch or knob in a maple tree. 


A Trait tan from 


Bav'scvs, a ſhrub, of whoſe twigs bruſhes were made in ancient 


To Bausn, verb act. [probably of brofſer, Fr.] 1. To cleanſe, rub, 
or ſweep with a bruſh ; 2 to bruſo nk 2. To ſuike with 
8, as in bruſhing. . | . 
The wreathful beaſt about him turned light, 

And him ſo rudely paſſing by did 6s 8 

Wich his long tail, a. 


| Spen/er. 
Has Somnus brafo'd thy eye-lids with his rod? ary 
3- To paint with a bruſh. 
Lou have commiſſion d me to paint your ſhop, 
And 1 have done my beſt to br» you up. Pope | | 
4- To carry away by an act, like that of bruſhing. From the boughs | 


ruſe off the evil dew. Milton. 


hay had not giv'n 
Baus n [hunting term] a drags 


: 
3 
: 
g 


Bau'sunkzxr, or Buusnwoob [of braſþ and wood. I know not 


whether it may not be corrupted from brow/ewweed. Johnſon] 1. Small 
wood or ſticks for fewel. 2 » low, cloſe and ſhrubby 
thickets, With ede, and with chips the Rrengthens theſe 
| Bav'sny [of Lt rough and ſhaggy like a bruſh. Blood wipel 
1 4 of the nerve from the knife where with u 
was cut. Boyle. 


Bausx {in heraldry] a kind of tawny colour, otherwiſe called 


fene. 
Bav'soLes [in coo veal ftakes, or thoſe of other meat well 
in {lices of bacon, and between two fir 


ſcaſoned, ſtewed between 
with ragoos, Sc. 
To Bru'srie [of | Sax, 22 Du. borften, Ger. 
d. to ere the brittles like an enraged to go vapouring up to 
* to ruſtle, as armour, ſtiff y rol Ge, de. 
Bau“ ral, or Baurisu [brutal, Fr. bruto, It. Sp. and Port. of bru- 
talis, Lat.] 1. Belonging to a brute, what we have in . with 
rute ; 


B UB 
brutes; 25, bratal force. 2. Inhuman, beaſlly, cruel. The brata/bafi- 
neſs of the war. — ; 

BauTa'LITY, or Bau"TiSnxess [bratabite, Fr. bratalits, It. bratali- 
dad, Sp. of bratalitas, Lat.] beaftlineſs, inhumanity, ſavageneſs. 
C in an ill-bred man, has the air of if. Locke. 

To Buv'TaL1zE, verb next. [brataliſer, Fr.) to grow btutal or fa- 
rage He mixed with his countrymen, and brata/ized with them in 

To BruTAL1zE, werb af. to make brutal. 


Brate violence and proud tyrannic pow'r. Milton. 
FR Rovgh, uncivilized. git 

The brute Y e 

The joy of loving, or of being lov d. . 


Baur, fubft. [brate, Fr. brute, It. bratum, Lat.] a beaſt, an animal 
that wants the uſe of reaſon. Brutes may be conſidered as aerial, ter- 
reſtrial, aquatic or amphibious. I call thoſe acrial which have wings 
wherewith they can ſupport themſelves in the air; terreſtrial are thoſe 

whoſe only place of reſt is upon.the earth ; aquatic are thoſe whoſe 
conſtant a is upon the water. Lacie. To theſe three preſent im- 
pulſes of ſenſe, memory, and inſtint, moſt, if not all, the ſagacities 
of brates may be deduced. Hale. 5 

To Baur [wrongly written for bruit] to report, to ſpread abroad. 
It is uſed by Knolles. op ES 

Bav'Texess [of brute] brutally. Obſolete. uſes it. 

To Bau“ rie r [from brute] to make a man a brute. O thou ſala- 


cious woman! am I then brutified? Ay; feel it here; I ſprout, I bud, 


I' bloſſom. Congreve. 1 | : 
Baurisn [of brute] 1. Beſtial, reſembling a beaſt. 
Wandering gods diſguis'd in brati/ 1 . Milton. 
2. Having the qualities of a brute, rough, ſavage ; as, brutes and 


men. Grew. 3. Groſs, carnal; as, to act over a bruticb 
ſcene. Sexth. 4. U t, uncivilized, ignorant. They were not fo 
, that they could be i to call upon God. Hooker. 


Bau asu r [of bratiG] in a brutal manner. 
Bavu'rox, a market town in 
Wells, and 115 from London. 


were . But, if we may credit Heſychius. it 

was anciently applied to a far nobler uſe ; for he fays, that it grows 
upon rocks, is alſo ſtyled ſaphes, and ſcaplis, and was uſed (with 
other plants) by way of purification. | 


Ba va Sytveftris, Lat. [in botany) ſweet broom, heath, or ling. 
Bay'ony [re Fr. brionia, Lat. of f:vwna, Gr.] the herb 
white-vine. It has a climbing ftalk, with ſpines, the leaves are like 


thoſe of the vine ; the flowers in the female plants are ſucceeded by 
round berries, ing on footſtalks ; the flowers of the male plants 
are barren. 
man ſhape, ied about, and ſhewn as mandrakes. Miller. 

Bus for bibo, Lat. to drink] a cant word for ſlrong malt liquor, or 


port and double a, 
| And ſettles in the humdrum club. Prior. 

To Bu'ssLE [probably of þu/la, Lat.] to choulc, or chea?. 

BuzsLe [bobbel, Du. probably of be/la, It. babiza or borbollon, Sp. 
of bulla, Lat.] 1. A bladler in water; a film of water filled with air. 
Bubbles are in the form of a hemiſphere, air within, and a little ſæin of 
water without. Bacon. 2. Any thing that wants ſolidity, any thing 
more ſpecious than real. Honour's but an empty butble. Dryden. 3. A 
filly fellow or cully. 4. A cheat, a tricking project to deceive and | 
in the _— by a falſe of gain. In the year 1720 the city of 

London, almoſt all 


e trading cities of Holland and ſeveral other 

parts, were fo full of them, and the minds of the people fo intent on 

them, and infatuated with them, that fair trading ſeemed to be hard! 

worth their care : witneſs the fatal South-ſca , Sc. : 
The nation then too late will find, 
Directors promiſes but wind, | 

1 South - ſca at beſt a mighty bubble. Sar ift. 

5. The perſon cheated. £ | 
| Gany's a cheat and I'm a bubble. Prior. | 


To Bunn, verb neuf. [from the noun [bronillonner, Fr. Lollire, & 


tarbullar, Sp.] 1. To riſe vp in bubbles or bladders. 
Like a hell- broth boil and be. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To run with a gentle noiſe. . . 
To Buss, werb act. to cheat. | 
Bu'sBLEer [from 6u46/e) a cheat. Jews, jobbers, and b:bb/crs. 
Digby to Pope. 
UBBLIXG. 1. A riſing or fwelli in bubbles. 2. A chouſing or 
cheating: a cant word. She has bulbled him out of his youth. Addon. 
Busp1.es [in commerce] a name given to certain proj | 
year 1720, of raiſing money on i funds. 
Burks ſin — little round drops or veſicles of any fluid, 
filled with air, and formed on its ſurface upon the addition of more of 
the fluid, as in raining; or in its ſubſtance upon a vigorons inteſtine 
1 of its parts. ** oy 
UBBY, a woman's breaft. fon't you d ſuck the bub5y. 
— y don't you go ubby 


Bus DRB, Gr. the groin] that part of the body from the bend- 
— to the ſcrotum, and all tumours on that part 
ae nes. 


Bvno — ſurgeons] a tumor with inflammation, being a kind of 
boil or blotch in the glandulous or kernely parts of the body, as the 
groin, armpits, c. | | 
Peftilential Buno, a plague-fore or botch. | 
Frnereal Bu no, a groſs impoſthume or ſu clling arifing in the groin, 


occaſioned by the vencreal diſeaſe. 
Bun N [among the Romans] the tutelar goddeſs of greater cattle. 
Bupoxo'ctis [BeBamrr2;, of 2:2, and a, a tumour] a tumour 
— in the groin, cauſed by the deſcent of the epiploon or inteſtines. 


the intefline or en gie thro the rings of the abdominal 


Somerſetſhire, about 10 miles from 
Dara, Lat. [feva, Gr.] a little ſhrub like birch, with which 
| and brooms made 


When the do 


of this plant have been formerly cut into a hu- 


Scheleſtadt, A. D. 14691, and who died at Cambridge, 1551. 


projects in the 


B UC 
muſcies into the groin, it is called hernia inguinalis. or it into i.: 
ſcrotum, ſcrotalis : Theſe two, tho” the ſirſt only is properly iv called, 
are known by the name of bu hf. Sharp. | 

Bucax1'tes, or Boucant'ers [it is ſaid to be derived from the in- 
habitants of the Caribbee iſlands, who uſed to cut the priſoners taken 
in 7 and lay them on hurdles of Brazil wood erected ori 
ſticks, fire underneath, and when fo broiled or roaſted, to cat 
them, and this manner of drefling was called bcxcazing hence our bou- 
canĩers took their name; becauſe when hunting they dreſicd their meat 
after this manner. ] A cant word for certain pirates in the Welt Indies, 
| rovers, that uſed at firit to go a pirating un the Spaniards 
= z alſo the 54 of 1 

UCARI'ZA, à town o ingdom of Hungary, in Croatia, upon 
the Adriatic ſea, in the gulph of the ſune — 8 5 

Bu'cea, Lat. the hollow inward part of the check that ſtands out 
by being blown. 

Bucca'les Glandule [in anatomy] glands diſperſed over the inner 
fide of the cheeks and lips, which ſeparate a ſpittle ſerviceable in ma- 
ſtication and digeſtion. Lat. 

Buccant'trxs, thoſe who dry and ſmoke fleſh or £ after the man- 
ner of the Americans; fo called from Haccan, the place where they 
ſmoke them. This name is particularly given to the French inhabi- 
tants of St. Domingo, whoſe whole employment i, to bant bull, or 
wild boars, in order to ſell the hides of & former, and the ith of 
the latter. | | | 

Bucca'ri, a town of IAria, upon the Adriatic fea, belonging tothe 
houſe of Auſtria. | N 

Buceanxt, or Bov'chARl, is alſo the name of a urge province 41 
Aſiatie Tartary; ſituated between lai. 34 and 4 N. and betucen 
75 and go? eaſt longitude. ; 

BucceLiLa'tion [| b»ccelia, Lat. a mouth.) ; 
at of dividing into gobbets or large pieces. 

Buccixa'tor, Lat. a trumpeter, one that ſounds a rampet, 2 
winds a horn. | 

BuccixaTorR [with anatomiſts] a round circular muict» ©: t 
cheeks, ariſing from the tore-part of the procelius corora of the ln 
jaw, and ſticking to the gums of both jaws, is inſerted into the corey 


with chemiit.] Go 


of the lips. It is called &zccinator from its torcing out the breast 
trumpeters. | | 


Bu'ccuia, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the fleſhy part under the chin. 
Bockxrav'x Ts | SexarzreÞ, of gu, an augu. entative Particle. 4 
range., 2 — a fort of carrack or huge ſhip, having tue han 
or houre of a centaur. | | 
BucexTo'ro [2vxiravzd., c. ] the name of a la:ge veſts! or ſtate ly 
gilley, uſed by the Venctians in the ceremony of eſpouliug the tc, 
and ſenate go annually on aſccnfion-day with much 
pomp, and throw a ring into it. . | 
Bucz'ruales * Bet, an ox, and xn, the head, 7. . hull's 
head] the horſe of Alexander the Great, ſo called on account cf having 
the mark of a bull's head upon his ſhoulder : M hen he had his taddle 
on and harneſs, he would ſuffer none but Alexander to ride him, and 
would as it were kneel down to take him up, and being wounded in the 
battle with Porus, he carried the king to a place of lafety, and imme- 
diately dro down dead. Alexander built a magnificent tomb for 
him, and founded a city to his memory, calling it Bucephaiia, in the 


place u here he firſt fell, which is ſuppoſed to be now called Lahr, the 


capital of P in Indoſtan or Rauci. now a ſine populous city. 
U'CERAS [Pexteac, Gr.] the herb feenugreck. 
Bo“cERIsM, the doctrine of Bucer, a proteftant divine, * 
82 
was embarraſſed betu een the two opinions of Luther and Zuinglius, 
and choſe rather to acquieſce in gcrerol and ambigacne exprefitor's, to 
pon a good underſtanding berween them both. If we might vary 
rom ſcripture, ſays Calvin, I know very well how much nw - 
rable Bucga isn | Buceriſmus] is than CaLviIx Zu.“ Se: am 1 full 
account of him in Bayle: Who adds, from Melchior Adunis, tat Pe- 
ter Martyr conformed himſeli for ſome time to Ducer > langunge, and 
afterwards left it, when he {aw the dargercus conſequences of it; which 
were, that on the one hand it did not ai,, the Lutherune, and, on the 
other, gave offence to the weak and perplex'd, and emarra/,'s them 
in ſuch a manucr, that they could not tell what to believe en that 
nt. | 

3 a town of Guienne, in France, which gives name to a terii- 
tory called Le Capitulat de Buck. | 

Bu“ chan, a county or diſtrict of Aberdeenſhire, in Scotland: it 
gives title of carl to the noble family of Erſkine. 

Bucua'w, an imperial city of Swabia, in Germany, about 
miles ſouth-weſt of Ulm. 

Bu co, a city of Swabia, in Germany, ſituated on the eaſt :d2 
of the lake of Conllance, and about 12 miles eaſt of the city of Con- 
Bu cix au [with botaniſts] the herb * conſound. g 
Buck [bucea, Sax. bwch, Wel. Sn, Fr. becce, It. bock, Su and Ger. 
a he-goat.] a male deer of the fallow Kind; a male rabbet, gout, c. 

Bucx [bauche, Ger. ſuds or lye, bucato, It.] a lye mace of aine>. 
Buck? I wou'd I cou'd waſh myſelf of the buck. Shakeſpeare, 2. The 
clothes waſhed in the lye. Not able to travel with her farrc.: pic, 
ſhe waſhes bucks here at home. Shakeſpeare. 

To Buck, verb neut. to copulate as bucks and does; as, Cai." g- 
time. 

To Buc:x Chthes [imbuccutare, It.] to waſh linnen with ye. 
Throw foul linen upon him, as if going to Sucking. CA 

Jo take Buck, to admit the buck to copulation. = 

Buck of the firſi Head [a hunting term] a buck in the fif.h your. 

A great Buck [with hunters] one in the ſixti year | | 

Buck-BasKeT [of buck and bet] the batket in which fon! conn”; 
are carried to be waſhed. They convey'd me into a Lc Cet, . A 
me in with foul ſhirts. Shakeſpeare. | : 

Bu'cxBEax [of bocksboonen, Du.] a plant which i; a He. g- 
foil. The bitter nauſcons plants; as, centaury, 

Bucx-Mef!, the maſt of the beech tree. 

Buck-Stall [in old law] a deer hay, a toil, a large net to gateh. 

r in. 
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are deeply eut in on the edges, whereas thoſe of the plantain are either 
— but ſlightly indented. The ſpecies are four : The gar- 
den buckthorn plantain, or hartſhorn, Sc. This ſpecies, tho entitled 
a = plant, is found wild on moſt commons, where it appears 
to be very different from the garden kind, as being little more than a 
fourth part ſo large. It was formerly cultivated as a ſallad herb, but 
at preſent wholly diſuſed. Mer. 

uck-Thern [rhamme, Lat. ſup to be fo called from bucc, 
Sax. the belly] a ſhrub wich a funnel-ſhaped flower, of one leaf, 
whoſe berries are of a purging quality, which inclaſe four ſeeds. I he 
ſpecies are three: The firſt, which is called common purging buck- 
thorn, is very common in hedges, the berries of which are uſed in me- 
dicine, particularly for making a ſyrup, which was formerly in great 
uſe. Miiller. 

Bvcx-W#*c/, a herd. 
 Buckx-// heat [bucktoritz, Ger. ſagetyrum, Lat.] a ſort of grain that 
is excellent food for ſwine and poultry. The flowers grow in a ſpike, 
or branched, from the wings of the leaves. The ſpecies are: 1. Com- 
mon upright buckwheat. 2. Common creeping buckwheat. The 
frſt is cultivated in England, and is a great improvement to barren 
land. The ſecond grows wild. Miller. 

Bub c [of buc, Sax. a flagon, or b-gaet, Fr.] 1. A kind of pail 
made of leather, and commonly uſed for carrying water to quench 
tres in houſes. y 
| Some run for buckets to the hallow'd quire. Dryden. 

2. A pailof cod with an handle; the veilel in which water is drawn 
out of a well. | 
A8 

Pucktr-Repe [on ſhipboard] a rope fattened 

drawing water up the ſules of the ſup. 


well owes two backers. Shakrfpeare. 


to the bucket for 


Buck CHAu, a borough town of Buckingharr ſhire, on the river 


Ouſe, about 17 miles from Avleſbury, and 57 from London, It is the 
county ton of Buckinghamſhire, and fends two members to parlia- 
ment. | | 
Bu'CckK1*SGHAMSHIRE, an inland county, having Northamptonſhire 
on the north, Bediord, Hertford, and Middleſex, on the eaſt; Berk- 
ſhire, from which it is divided by the river Thames, on the ſouth, 
and Oxſordſhire on the weſt. It ſends two mem bers to parliament. 
Beck [e, Fr. bivedl, Wel. and the fame in the Armoric, 
buchel, Leut. probably of bugan, Sax. to bend] 1. A ſquare or round 
hoop, with a tongue faſtened with a thong or ſtrap of leather, for ſad- 
dlcs, ſhoes, and other ates. 2. A curl of hair; the ſtate of the hair 
c:itped and curled. | | 
lle lets his wig he in buckle, Addiſon. | 
To keep BUCKLEe and i,, together, or to make both ends meet; 
that is, to have juſt u heren itha! to ſabfiſt and no more. | 
To Buckle, werb ad. [of hiucler, Fr. or bugan, Sax.] 1. To 
faſten with buckle>. 2. To prepare to do any thing. A metaphor 
taken from buckling on armour. 
Catching up in k:fte his three-fquare ſhield, 
And ſhining helmet, ſoon hci him to the field. Spenſer. 
2. To join in baule. The foot of the avant-guard were buck/ed with 
them in font. lar Hard. 4. To confine. | 
lou biic? the life of man 
Runs his ering prigrimage, | 
That the ſtretening of a ſpan * 
Ps in his ſum of age. Sbalc fear. 
x. To put holt 122 0 buckle. | TIEN | t 
10 Pecs, vere newt. (bucken, Ger.) 1. To bend, to bow. 
Fever-weaken'd joints, 
Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, buck/- under life. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To &:.ci ta, to apply to, to attend. Go {uchle to the law. 
Dran. Miake them Guck'e to the thing propos'd. Locke. 3. To 
bi ke a4, to engage with, to encounter. | 
For 2 combat thou ſhalt uc 21715 me. Shakeſpeare. 
Rucki [hwrcdan, Wel. berciier, Fr.] a fort of defenſive armour 
to) untern tac body from the blows of the enemy. It was buckled on 
wm: ſguratively, defence, protection. Their dictator Fabius, 
tit ald Romans called the b::c4/cr of Rome. 3 5 
ecki of Beef, a piece cut off from the ſurloin. 
10 BUcCEUtR [from the roun] to ſupport, to defend. 
I'll backigy thee againſt a million. Shakeſpeare. 
Pucktrti-Thern, an herb called Chriſt's thorn. 5 
Bucanu, or Bu'ckNnau, a market town of Norfolk, on the 


river Waveney, about nine miles from Thetford, and 79 from Lon- 


don. | 
Beco, a province of the Faft Indies, ſituated on the river Indus, 
having the province of Multan on the north, and Tata on the ſouth. 
Bu'ckram [bougran, Fr. buckerame, Ital.] a fort of ftrong linnen 
cloth ſtifened with gum, uſed by tavlors, ſtay-makers, Cc. 
Bu'cxkaus, an herb, called wild garlic, | | 
Bu'cx$sow, or Bu'xom ( bucyom, Sax. from buxan, to bend. It 
originally ſignified obedient, as John de Treviſa, a clergyman, tells his 
patron, that he is obedient and bare to all his commands. In an 
old form of marriage uſed before the reformation, the bride promiſed 
to be obedient and hu in bed and at board, from which expreſſion, 
not well underſtood, its preſent meaning ſeems to be derived. Fohnſon] 
1. Obedient, obſcquious. He did counteaance the Iriſh, thinking 
thereby to make them more tractable and buxom to his government. 


Sperjer. 
He with broad fails 
Winnow'd the lav] air. Dilton, | 
A freſh child of the 6:x:m morn. Craſtary. 
Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 
| So buxem, blithe, and debonair. Milton. 
2. Jolly, propenſe, or forward to amour, amorous, wanton, . 
And to the bxr:m god the virgin vow'd. Dryden. 
Br'cxSOMELY, amotouſly, wantonly. 
Bu CK ours, propenſity to amour, Cc. 
be corn, ad. 1 Fr.] 2 | | 
Bec 3 LICS, ſub. | buro/igues, Fr. auccelice, It. Sex -uxa, of g He. Gr 
a cow herd} paſtoral ſeng or poe:ns, in which herdſmen and country 
ſwains, Sc. are repreſented diſcourſing concerning their amours or 
country matters. | | 
B&cromvm, Lat. [in botany] the herb ca!ies-ſnout, 


leather, fo that a blow cannot eaſily pierce it. 


BUF 


Bur [beuton, Fr. buttone, It. boton, Sp.] a young ſprout, the 87. 
ſhoot or gem of a plant. 
As the moſt forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker e er it blow, 
Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn d to folly, blaſting in the baud, | 
Loſing his verdure even in the prime. Shakeſpeare. 
Alſo a weaned calf of the faſt year, fo called becauſe it, torus are in 
the bud. 
Aly dear Bub (my deary, hony, &c.) an endearing expreſſion i din 
a wife to her huſband. See the play call d the Country Wye. 
To Bub. werb net. [boutonrer, Fr.] 1. To put tuith young {koots 
or buds as trees do. Bud forth as a role. ESC. . 
And felt for badding horns on their ſmooth ivickeads rea d. Dryicn, 
2. Jo be in the bloom, or a growing. 
Young baddirg virgin, fair and fieſh and ſwect, 
Whither away! Shateſpeare. | 
To Bun, verb ad. to inoculate, or graft, by inſerting a bud into 
the rind of another tree. Of apricots, the largeſt mai-ul:ne is muca 
improved by budding upon a prachſtock. 7 emple. ; 
Bupa", the capital of Lower Hungary, about 130 miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Vienna: It ſtands on the fide of a hill, cn the ſouth-weſt fide of the 
Danube, and is well fortified and defended by a catiie, etteemed one 
of the ſlrongeſt fortrefies in Hungary. 
Bu'pptsvaLe, or Bo'rEs bart, a market town of Suſcolk, near the 
borders of Norfolk, 81 miles from London. | 
To Bu'bpLE [a mining term] to wach and cleanſe lapis calaminaris, 
Buber. as. the dreſſed ſa in or ſurr of lambs. 
To Bupct {/cuger, Fr.] to move cr ſtir off a place. A low word. 
Ihe mouſe ne er ſhun'd the cat, as they did budge, | 
From raica!s wo: ſe than they. Ce 
Brock, adj. (or uncertain etymology} ſarly, ſtiff, formal. 
O focliſhneis of men! that lend your ears 
| To thoſe 6udge dottors of the ftoies. Dilton. 
Bryce Batchelers, a company of poor old men cloathed in long 
gowns lined with lambs furr, who attend en the lord mayor of the city 
of London, at the folemnity of the public ſhew on the : t day that ne 


enters upon his office. Every freeman called upon the livery, and re- 


fuling it under the pretext of incapacity, is obliged to make one cf 
the number, if required. | 
Bupce Barrel (in ſhips] a ſmall tin barre! to hold gunpowder, 


having a cafe or purie of lcather covering the head, to hinge; tac pon - 


der from taking fire. 
Bu ud from the verb] he that ſtirs from the place. 
Let the firit budger die the other's fave. Shakeſpeare. 
Bu'oGtT [bougette, Fr.] 1. A bag or ſuapſack, fuct as may be 


cafily carried. 
Tinkers may have leave to live, | 
And bear the ſowſkin budget. Shateſpeare. 


2. It is applied to a ſtore or ſtock. Nature brought off the cat, u hen 


the tox's whole budget of inventions fail'd him. L Eftrange. 
 Bvu'pixcex, the capital of a country of the ſame name in Germany, 
ſituated in the circle of the Upper Rhine, about 20 miles north · eait of 
Frankfort. | 

Buvo'a, a city of Dalmatia ; it is a biſhop's ſee, and ſituated on the 


gulph of Venice: 


UDWE'ts, a town of Bohemia, fituated on the river Muldaw, 

about 65 miles ſouth of Prague. | 5 | 

Bu'pziack Ta'tTary, a country ſubje& to the Turks, ſituated on 
the rivers Neiſter, Bog, and Nieper; having Poland and Ruſſia on the 
north, Little Tartary on the eaſt, the Black Sea on the fouth, and 
Beflarabia on the weſt. | 

Br'zxos-AYREs, one of the moſt conſiderable Spaniſh ports on the 
eaſt coaſt of South America, ſituated on the ſouthern ſhore of the river 
3 — — 11 Fay any mouth; and yet here the river 
is full ſeven leagues It has a good trade, and is ſtrongly for- 
tifed. Lat. 36*S. . Go? W. . | | 1 

Burr {6uffalo, of kale, Fr. fo called from the likeneſs it bears to 
the ſkin of an ox] 1. A fort of thick tanned leather, prepared from the 


tin of the buffalo; uſed for ſword · belts and waiſt- belts. 


A viſage rough, ' 
| Deform d, unfeatur'd, and a ſkin of byf. Dryden. | 
2. The ſkin of elks and oxen dreſſed in oil, and prepared after the 
ſame manner as that of the buffalo. 3. A military coat made of thick 


Pititeſs and rough, 0 | 
A wolf, nay worſe, a fellow all in buf. Shakeſteare. 
4. Stout, reſolute ; as, to ſtand buf againſt all misfortunes : pro- 
bally from the toughneſs of that leather. | 
To Burr (buffe Fr.] to ſtrike: It is now obſolete. 
A 


To have b»f"d out the blood 
From ought but a block. Ber Johnſon, 

Bu'eFaLo, Burr, or Bu'eFLe [6:uffe, Fr. bufels, It. bufalo, Sp.] 

a wild ox, or wild beaſt like an ox, that abounds in America. 
Buffalces, fat goats, and hungry cows. Dryden. 

BueFe'r [buffette, Fr.] a repoſitory or ſor: of cupboard for plate, 
glailes, china-ware, Cc. aiſo a large table in a dining room, called 
a ſide-bcard, for the plates, the, boukes, Sec. The rich bet well 
colour d ſerpents grace. Dryden. 

Bu“ rrET [buffetto, It. befetada, Sp.] a blow or box on the ear, or 
ſlap on the face with the filt. | 

Round his hollow les and his ears, 
His buckler beats, the ſon of Neptune, ſtun'd 
With theſe repeatcd buffets, quits the ground. Drydez. 

To Burrrr, verb ad. from the noun [ abefatrar, Sp.] to beat or 

box, to ſtrike with the hand. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With luſty finews, throwing it aſide. Shakeſpeare. 

To Burrer, verb neut. to play at a boxing match. If I night 
buffet tor my love, I could lay on like a butcher. Shate/pcare. 

BU'FFETER % a boxer, one that buffers. 

Eu'rriE [ouffe, Fr.] the ſame with buffalo. 

To Burrrs, to be puzzled, to be at a loſs. This was the utter ruin 
of chat poor, angry, C. Hing, well-meaning mortal, Piſtorides. 2 

L- 


B UI 
'reLE-Head [bufie, Fr. and a ſenſeleſs ſtupid fellow. 
— [of buf7e — having a large head like a 


buffalo, dull, fooliſh. 
— [bouffon, Fr. bouffore, It. bufon, Sp. but Salmaſius chuſes 


to derive it from bufo, Lat. a toad, becauſe ſuch, perſons in their buf- 


ſoonery, ſwell themſelves like toads] 1. A common jeſter, a droll, a 
merry andrew, a jack-pudding, u ho uſes low jeſts and antic geſtures. 


Proclamation canvaſs'd on a public „and become the ſport of 
buſſcens. Wotton. 2. He that praclites indecent raillery. 
The bold buffer, u hene er they tread the green, 


Their motion mimics, but with jeſt obſcene.. Garth. 
Bureoo'xERY [ borfforrerie, Fr. * It. bufeneric,Sp.] 1. The 
art or praQice of jeſling, drolling. Learning becomes pedantry, and 
wit buffeoner. Locke. 2. Ridiculous pranks, ſcurrile mirth. Dryden 
places the accent improperly on the firſt ſyliable. 
Whilſt it laſts, let b2foore»y ſucceed 
To make us laugh, tor never was more need. Dryden, 
Buro'x1vs Lafis, the toad-flone, a ſtone falſely imagined to be bred 
in the head of a toad. Lat. : 
Zu, a ſlinking inſect that infects bedſteads, Sc. Pope erroneouſly 
aſcribes wings to it. | | 
Lat we flap this bzg with gilded wings, | 
This painted child of dirt, that ſtinks, and ſlings. Pope. 
May Buc [6ruco, « {= flying inſect. | 
Bucs, or Bu'cBear 
pug * bug in Welch has the fame meaning] an imaginary frightful ob- 
ze& or ſpectre, generally uſed for a falſe terror. 
Each tremblir g leaf and whillling wind they hear, 
As ghaſtly bag their hair on end does rear. Sener. 


Sach legbear thoughts once got into the tender u. ind. of children, fink | 


deep. Locke. | F | | 

Bvu'cex, a town of Japan, the capital of the kingdom of that name 
in the iſle Ximo. | 
Bi Ex, a territory in France, being the ſouch diviſion of Breſſe, 
in ndy, on the fronticrs of Savoy. 


To Bu'ccer [tougeronner, Fr. bujaronnear, Sp. but Menage chuſes 


to derive it from Bulgarians, a people infamous for unnatural luſt] 
to copulate with a beaſt; alſo with a man or woman unnatural y. 
Bu'ccertr [langre, Fr, bujarrar, Sp.] one who copulates beaſt- 


Bu'ccery, any unnatural copulation of ſpecies or ſexes. 
| Bu'ccixtss, abounding with, or having buggs plentifully. 
Bvu'ccy [of 52g] full of buggs. | 
Bu'c1a, a port town of the kingdom of Algiers, in Africa, ſituated 
about 60 miles eaſt of the city of A lgiers. | 
Bu'cie, a port town of Egypt, ttuatcd on the weltern ſhore of the 
Red Sea, almoſt oppoſite to Zidon ; it is the port town to Mecca, and 
about 100 miles weſt of it. : 
Bc [of buena, Lat. an heifer] a kind of wild ox. 


Bu'cLer [Gig, Lat.] a kind of herb with a flower of one leaf, 


that become fo many oblong ſecds ſhut up in a husk ; the flowers are 
placed in whorles round the ſtalk. The bugle is greatly eſteemed as a 
herb, and is uſed both externally and internally. 


But Es, a fort of glaſs beads, of a ſhining black colour ; as, bugle 


| bracelets, and bag/c cye-balls. Shatefpcare. 
BucLe, or BucLe-Horn [of bugen, Sax. to bend. Skinner. of ba- 
exla, Lat. an heifer. Junius. Or — 
 @ fort of hunting horn. | | 
The horny bngle ſmall, 1 
Which hung adown his ſide in twiſted gold. Spenſer. 
my lugle in an inviſible baldric. Shakeſpeare. 

His gave his Sgle-bern a blaſt. Ticſel l. | | 
 Bu'cLoss [6rgiofe, Fr. bug/:ſſa, It. buglcſa, Sp. bugleſus, Lat. of 
feywoow, Gr.] the herb ox-tongue, whole flowers are ſmall and tu- 
bulous, expanded in a round form, the ſeeds are like the head of a 
viper. The flowers are vf-d in n edicinal cordials. Miller. | 
_ BucLo'ssuM Vinam, Lat: wine made of bugloſs, and uſed in me- 


ne. 
To BuiLd \pre?. I built or have built hart. paſſ. built; bilden, Du. 
ian, Sax. irreg. verb af.) 1. To erect or make houſes, barns, 
urches ; to raiſe any edifice from the ground. 2. To rear up in ge- 
neral. The head dreſs was built up in a couple of cones and ſpines, 
which ſtood exceſſively high on the tide of the head. Spectator. 3. 10 
raiſe any thing on a ſupport, with an or zpor. | 
| Love built en beauty, foon as beauty, dies. Donne. 
To Bud, verb nent. to reſt on, to rely upon. * 
| To b»i/d on the interpretations oi an author. Aduiſon. 
Bui'tLper [of laid] he that builds, an architect. | 
| Fore-accornting oft makes laid, miſs. Sidney. | 
Bur'LDixNG, ſub}. [of 64} a fabric, an edifice. 1 could not but 


take particular notice of ſuch ancient coins as relate to any ofthe baild- 


ings or ſtatues ſtil! extant. 44/22. 

Fools Burt» houſes, and wiſe men buy them. Becauſe ſo man 
people ruin themſelves wi h ihe itch ol Luilding, that buyers ſeldom fall 
of an opportunity of buying at halt coſt. The Italians fay : Caſa ſatta, 
e Vigna pofla, non fi paga guanto ceſia. (A houſe: when it's built, 
and a vineyard when planted, never anſwers the coſt.) | 

Regular Bull ix, one whoſe plan is ſquare, its oppoſite ſides 
a and its parts diff oſed with 14 : 

Irregular Bull Dbixc, that which is not contained within equal and 
parallel lines, and whoſe parts have not a juſt relation one 2 other 
in the elevation. 

Inſulated Bull Div., one which is not attach d, joined or contiguous 
to any other, or is encompaſſed with a ſquare, as the Monument, 
St. Paul's, &c. | 

Engaged Bu1t.vixc, one encompaſicd, having no front towards any 
ſtreet or public place, nor communication but by a narrow paſlage. 
Interred Buiti.vixG, or Sunk BuilbisG, ſuch, the area of which is 
below the level or ſurfic: of the place on which it ſtands, and of which 
the loweſt courſes of ſtone are hidden. 

BuiLT, a word uſed for Bai/ding, as the built of a ſhip, &c. tl. e 
make, form, or faſhion. A word uſed among work people. 

As is che 6zi/t, ſo different is the fight. Dryden. 


it is derived by ſome from big, by ochers from 


Swift. 4. 


bugle, the bonaſus, and born] 


. Ger.] 1. 


BUL 


No country has fo little ſhipping as Ireland, the reaſon mutt be, 2. 
ſcarcity of timber proper for this built. 7 emple. 

Burr [iry. part. and part. paſſ.] has, or is, built. 

Bu'tac, a town of on the eaſtern ſhore of the river Nile, 
about two miles weſt of Grand Cairo, of which it is the port-town. 
It is a place of great trade, as all the veſſels going up and down tile 
Nile, make ſome ſlay here: it is alſo near this place that they cut 
the banks of the Nile every year, in order to hil their canals, and 
overflow the neighbouring grounds ; withcut which the ſoil would 
produce neither grain nor herbage. | 

Bur A“ raruuu [AAN * the herb patience or great dock 

Burn [butbe, Fr. 6#bs,It. Sub, Lat. of g. Gr. the round root 
of a plant that is wrapped about with many chats, pcels, or ſæins one 
over another, as an cn:on ; or elſe {et round with many little Icales, 
and ſending out many fibres from the bot: oni ( the root. Auzumnal 
3 and bulbs, Evelyn. 

he Burn ſor apple] of the eye. The 345 or ball of the eye 
has itz exterior mem or coat made thick and tough. Ray. 

Bu1.Ba'ceovs [bulbaceas, Lat.] full of little round heads in the 


. root. 


Burst [with herbaliſt-] an herb having leaves ze leaks, and 
a purple flower, dog's leek. | 

BulBoca'sraxum [BenXcoxararny, Or.] eart'-Hut or pig- put. 

Bu'LBous [bulbenx, Fr. ballo/o, It. Ju. Gus, Lat.] cuntuiniuꝝ bulbs, 
conſiſting of bulbs; applied to plants, whofe roots have 1cund heads, 
and are thence called bulbous plants. | 

Bur ss [with floriſts] the round ſpired beards of flowers. 

Bu'lca {old Lat.] a budget, mail, or por'n amteau. 

Bu'Lcar, the capital of the province of Bulgar, in Ruſſa, firua- 
ted on the river Wolga. | 

Briea'rra; a province of Enronean Turkey, bounded by the ri- 
ver Danube, which divides it from Wallachia and Moldavia on the 
north, by the Black Sca on the caſt, by Romania on the for!!:, nd 
by Servia on the weſt. | | 

To Bures [ſpoken of a ſhip. It was oricinally written 4: - 
bilge was the lower part of the thip, where it ſwelled ont, from it "A 
Sax. a bladder, F-5»foz] 1. To ſplit, by firiking ngon a lock or 
anchor. | 
| Thrice round the ſhip we toſt, 
Then 4 A at once, and in the degp was loft. P-xdi x. 
2. Ty be pron inent, or jut out ; a word moſtly uſed among work - 
men. Tin ber that 4¼ ges from its foundat.on, is ſaid to batter or 
hang over it. Mere. | 

Bu'tiuy [Cie. Fr. Ca. imia, It. Pakyua, of Hug, an ox, or ge, 
a term of augmentation, and XpS., hunger; called alto r 4. 
mer, Or carina fares. Lat. and rag, Gr.] an inordiuate apretite, 
attended with faintneſs and coldneſs ot the extiemitics. . 

Bui x [buce, Sax. bulckc, Du. the urcaſt, or largeſt part of 2 man's 
body] 1. Bigneſs, ſize, quantity ; as, ſhips of great 6%. 2. Great- 
neſs, l eis. Objects cannot enter into the mind by their own 
natural Bui, but they are taken in by ticir ideas. South. 3. The 
grols majority, or greater number. Wiſe men diſigree from the 

+ of the people. Addior. The 5:4 of the debt mutt be leſſen'd. 
ain fabric. | 

Hie rais'd a ſigh fo piteous and profonnd, 
That it did ſcem to ſhatter all his 5, 
And end his being. Shat-lpeare.. A 

Burx [vbielcke, Dan. abram] 1. A parc of a building that juts out; 
as, to lay a thing upon a 6. 2. A tal! before a ſhop. 
 Buuk [balto, Sp. bulck, bia, or boly, the belly or roundnes. of a 
ſkip] the whole content of a flip n hes hold. 8 

* HEADS [in a ſuip] are pertit ons mille athwart a fin with 
boards, whereby one part 1; Civided from ang ther. 6 | 

To biea* Burk [2 fea term] is to rake out part of the Min's cargo 
or lading out of the hold. | 
1 of Goods {with ſailors] the u hole parcel, or cargo in a 


"ol Head afire {in a ſhip] a partition between the forecaBle and 
grating in the ſhip's head. 

To BULk out, to jut out. 

_ Bu'tkINEss [of £43) bigneſs of Nature or ſize. 
ſerve inſlead of money, becauſe of its /u/$inrſ5. Locke. 

Bu't« x [of 4, buce ind nefpe, Sax.) big, groſs, maſſy, large 
of ſtature or ſize. Latrevs, the LA ot the double race. Dryden. 
Bulky and high ſhips. A, buthrot. TY ; 
Bor. _ or bullence, Sax. bolle, or bullt, Du. bull-ochſe, L. 

male to the cow, the he of black-cuttle, Mich, when 
caſtrated, js called an ox. 2. In the ſcripture it denotes an enemy, 
powerful, fierce, and violent. Many , have compaſtad me, Krong 
bulls of Baſhan. Pſalms. 3. One of the ſ'gns in the zodiac. 
At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous ſan, 
And the bright £:// receives him. 1 homſon. 

Burr bull. Du. or b://z, Lat. probably a golden ornament for 
children] a letter diſpatched from the Roman chancery, ſcaled with 
lead, anſwering to the edits, letters patents, Wc, of ſecular princes 
If theſe bulls be letters of juſtice and executory, the lead is hung ©: 
a hempen cord; but if letters of grace, the lead is hung on a fiken 
thread. A Bull is letters called apoſtolic by the canonift-, firenochen 
ed with a leaden fecal, and containing in them the commands ud d. 
crees of the pope. yl. There was a ſoit of orrament wore by ts 
young —7 4 called bullæ, being round, or of the figure ta 
were hung about their necks, like diamond croſſes. he 
came afterwards to be hung to the diplomas of the pere 2 4 

pes, whence they had the name of bui/s. Arburt rot. 

He who Bur 1s toe cow mult keep the calf... Ihat is, ho who be- 
gets a baſtard muſt keep it; or, he who lies with a «oma, | i don- 
ger of being obliged to keep the child, whether he be the a e 
not 


Wheat cannot 


Bulk, or Tun Burk, a name given opprobriouiy to viore-mel. 


ters. A low and cant word. 

BuLLi, or Balla Cane Domini, a bull of cxcommin non and 
anathema, read before the people on h. I. noniny 
all that the papiſts call hereticks, iter which {55 op. 2 

| * 


7. 
a5 his 2 Theſe cles which — by this beth are 
not to be abſolved by any but 

Bur, impropriety of ſpeech, or blunder, ſome ſort of contradic- 
tion. It is it raed.” guy ay a ball in the expreſſion, though the 
ſenſe be manifeſt enough. Pee. 

Burt, in compoſinon, y denotes the fize of any 
thing; as, L bead, bull-front, and therefore is only an incluſive 
particle, without much reference ſometimes to its original fignification. 


12 Bort. an ordinance or ſtatute made by the Charles 
V. A. D. 1536. it treats concerning the form or manner of _— 
an emperor of Germany. It is fo called from a golden ſeal w 


hangs to it. ' 
——— [of bull and bait] the ſport of baiting bulls with 
dogs. Trajan was in the gth year of his tribuneſhip, when he en- 


tertained the e with a horſe-race or bull-baiting. Addiſon. 
- BuLu-setr [of bull and beef} coarſe beef, or the of a bull. 
Their porridge and their fat h Ger ves. Shakeſpeare 


To look like BULL-BEEF, to look big. A — — 

BULL-BEGGARS [q. d. bold-beggars. This probably came from 
the infolence of thoſe who beg d, or raiſed money by the 's 
bull. „ gry terrible to frighten children. T 
fulminations the vatican were turned into ridicule, and as they 
were called bu/l-beggor:, they were uſed as words of ſcorn and con- 
rempt. Hie. 3# N 

Borr-caxrr [of balland ca] a he- calf. 

Still ran and roared, as ever I heard bull-calf. Shakeſpeare. 


BuLlL-FEasT, a feſtival obſerved in Spain and Portugal, at which 
wild bulls are encounter d by men on horſeback, armed with lances. 

BuLL-Fixc#, a ſmal} bird, that has neither fong nor whiſtle of 
its own, yet is very apt to learn, if taught. | 

The black-bird whiſtles from the thorny brake, 
The mellow 4 fach anſwers from the groves. Thomſon. 

BurtL-yLY, or BuiLi-BEf, an inſect. Bull-bce ſeems a corrup- 
tion of bum, or humble-bee. 

KuLL-xtap [of bull and _ 1. An inſect. 2. A ſtupid fellow 


2 blockhead. 3. The miller's-thumb, or bull-head, is a fiſh of as 


_ pleaſing ſhape, with a head big and flat, much greater than ſuitable 


to its body: a mouth very wide, and uſually gaping : he is without 
teeth, but his lips are very rough, much like a 3 he hath two uns 


near to his gills, which are roundiſh or ereſted; two fins 

belly, two on the back, two below the vent, and the fin of his tail is 

round. Nature hath painted his body with whitiſh, blackiſh, and brown- 

iſh ſpots. They are uſually full of ſpawn all the ſummer, which 

ſwells their vents in the form of a dug. The bull-head ſpawns in 

April; in winter we know no more what becomes of them, than of 
or ſwallows. alten. 4. A little black water vermin. 

Buit-TROUT, a ſpecies of trout. There is in Northumberland a 

trout called a b»/l-troxt, of a much greater length and bigneſs than 
nan in theſe ſouthern parts. Walter. | | 
| — an herb, the ſame with knapweed. | 
Butt's-worT, or Bisnor's- wee [ammi, Lat.] an umbelli- 
ferous plant, with ſmall ftriated ſeeds, which are uſed in medicine. 
Miller. | 

Bui Lac {probably, g. Bulla- ere] the name of a plum. 

Bu'LLaxy, a alt ö 
9 [ballatus, Lat.] boiling and bubbling 

BuiLa'TED 1 in bubbling. 

Bu'LLEx, ſtalks of hemp pilled. | 

BU TLEN ORA fold Saxon] a fort of little ſea-veſſel,or boat. 

Bu'lLter {boalct, Fr. probably from belzs, Lat. a round clod of 
earth] a round ball of iron or lead for cannon, muſket, &c. 

Red hot BulLeTs fin the art of war] bullets heated red hot in a 
forge, and then put into a piece of ordnance, that has had a 
topple or turf firſt rammed down it, to be diſcharged into a beſieged 
town to fire the houſes, &c. 3 

BU Lristoxc, or Bu'LLiMoxY, a mixture of ſeveral ſorts of grain 
together, as peaſe, oats, vetches, &c. | | 
Benno [probably of billen, Fr. or bellon, Sp. , with 
ſome tilver in it to make money] gold or ſilver in the mals, or bil- 
let, unwrought and uncoined; alſo the where they are b 
to be tried and exchanged for the king. But if the remark made by a 
moſt judicious critic, on that clauſe in Milton, be right, 
| And ſcum'd the hie droſs —— | 
the true e/ymelogy of the word ſhould be from ballis, Lat. to boyle. 
The word bullion, ſays he, docs not fignity purified ore, as Dr. 
Bentley imagines, but ore boiled or bciling; and when the droſs is 
taken off, then it is purified ore. Milton makes bullion an adjective 

here; omg wy trequent with him; and fo bie droſs may 
nify drofs aubich came from the metal, as Spencer expreſſes it; or 
droſs that ſwam cn the ſurface of che boiling ore.” A Review of 
_ ext of Milton's Paradife Loft, p. 44. 
ULL10N [of copper] is co ſet on by way of ornament on the 
breail- plates — of — 1 
Bu LTTTion [bullio, Lat.] the act or ſlate of boiling. Bacon. 


Bu'LLock [of ball, bullence, Sax. ] a young bull gelt. 
_ Bu'tLy, or Bui Tx rock {pro g- 4. of barly, as a corrup- 
tion in the unciation. Skinner. This is very right; or 


trom bulky, or bull. ed, which are leſs pro - May it not 
come from bull, the pope's letter, implying the infolence of thoſe 
who came inveſtcd with authority from-the papal court ? Johnſon] 
1. A ꝙluſtering, quarrelling fellow ; generally a man that has only 
the appearance of courage. What ſays my bully rock? Shakeſpeare. 
A ſcolding hero is a more tolerable character than a bully in petticoats. 
Addijon. 2. In lan it denotes a perſon that attends 
itrumpets, and defends them in their night rambles. In comes a crew 
of roaring bullies, with their wenches. L'Eftrange. 


one employed in arreſts. Scout 


_ reference to Mr. Bai 


Glt-pit, or other place where falt is 


| ms} — 


BUN 
To Butt v, verb a8. 3 noun} to overbear with noif-, : 


bluſter with menaces. 
*Prentices, pariſh clerks, and hettor: meer, 
He that is „or baly'd, pays the treat. Ang, 
To BuLLy, werb neat. to be noiſy and quarrelſome; as, how zl: 
fellow bullies and bluſters. 
Bully , a horn:d beetle. It ſeems the fame with bull- ff. 
Bur [of bull and rf, bull- hire, Sax. ] a plant. It is a 1::-> 
ruſh, ſuch as in rivers, without knots, though Dryden b. 
given it the epi of , confounding it probably with the rr 
The khnotty Iulruſb next in order ſtood. Dryden. 
Bu'tTEL, the branny part of meal that has been boulted and bruiſe. 
Butwark [g. d. round work, of boil and werck, Ger belwerk, du. 


balvarte, Sp. „Du. probably only from its ſtrer gth ard 
largeneſs. Jobi] 1. Fortification, citadel ; as, earthern C rt, 


gainſt the ocean flood. Fairfax. Our naval itrength is a general 4 
wart to the Britiſh nation. Audion. 2. A ſecurity. Some make :he 
wars their bulwark. Shakeſpeare. 

To BVL aK [from the noun] to fortify, to ſtrengthen with b.). 
warks. No buakwart'd town. Addiſon. | 

Bun [p—_ bodem, Du. the bottom, or Du. a drum] 
that part of the body that perſons fit on, the buttocks. 

Bun, in compoſition, denotes any thing mean and low ; as, a lum- 


aiif. : 

| 8 [of lam and yy bailiff of the meaneſt kind, 
ſor him at the corner of the orchard, 

hke a hf. Sha 


Buwi-FooptR, a paper 2 a neceſſary uſe. A very low word. 


Bu'viBarD, wrongly for Bo'uBard, a great gun, a barrel. 
Yond fame black cloud, yond huge ans dots 500 
Like a foul bumbard that would ſhed 1 2 Sha 


Buna [bombaſin, Fr. bambagino, It.] a kind of ſluff made of 
Buuza'sr, falſely ſpelt from Bouvasr [the etymology of which 


I am now very doubtſul of, bombaſt and bombaſine being mentioned 


with Tf ; ing from Loca, 
ſein, 1 . 


tton of a tree, Jobaſom. . ] 1. A cloth made by 
the ſewing one ſtuff upon another, patchwork. The uſual bambeſt of 
black bits ſew'd into ermine. Grew. 2. Linen fiuffed with cotton, 


Pleaſant jeſt and courteſy | 

As bumbaſt, and as lining to the time. Shakefeare. 

3. Linen interwoven with flax, liniey-woolkey. | | 
BumsasT Werds or Stile, a high flown, unintelligible way of 


2 jargon. 


o BumBa'sTe [of bum ard baße] to beat or bang; a low word. 
Bunict'ti.i famong the Africans] a ſect of Mahometans, ſaid to 
be great ſorcerers, who pretend to fight againſt the devil, and fre- 
2 — 28 blood and bruiſes in a terrible fright. 
— they counterfeit a combat with him at noon-day, for the 
ſpace of two or three hours, and that in the preſence of numbers of 
people, uſing darts, javelins and ſcimitars, &c. laying about them in 
a deſperate manner, till they fall down on the ground, as oppreſſed 
by blows. And having 2 little, — ſpirits and walk 
off. I muſt here, in juſtice to the reader, obſerve once for all with 
's accounts of the Mabometan ſects; that 


they are not much to on, where he has not given his 


in plying 


Latin is called fipes, the ftock of a tree; bump is uſed amo 


vs 
for a knob or lump, may not bumpkin be much the fame — 


k block and blockhead ? a co 5 
>. — 


Dan. the f the 4 3 Pro- 
| crags o mountains, 1. Pro 

1. A bump, a wal or 
. Little round balls or bz:ches, like 


2 
Ll 
; 


of all his lofty creſt, 
A bunch of hairs. ws 


B . 22 . o 
UXCH OS nn Cnntny of te mien, or 


To Buncu {from the vous] to ſwell out in a bunch, to grow out 
1 out into a large round knob at one 


Bu'xcunacxeDd [of bunch and back] having a buneh on the back. 
This pois'nous bunchbactd toad. Shatcfeare. 

Do ncuc Pad [with botaniſts] thoſe pods that ſtand out in knobs, 
and in which the ſeed is lodged. ; 

Buxcuep Rocts [in botany] all ſuch round roots as have knobs or 


Bvu'x£ 125 


B UR 


Beens, à diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting of knobs, warts, and wens, 
—_——— — —„— or growing — | 
„ ee amr ban A bunchy m 
—— [of bundle, Du. bindel, Ger. binvela, Su. bunbela, byn- 
ele, Sax. from bynv, Sax.) 1. A parcel of any thi bound 


together ; 25, a bundle of hemp, Cc. 2. A any thing rolled 
©> in the form of a cylinder. A great u of Flanders lace. Sper- 


later. 
To Bunvus, or truſs up is to tie in a bundle z with 
: =_ e 
5 in 


river Saltz. 
BunveLa'r, a ſpecies of 
Bu'nnzx, or Bus'Tuan 


Bu'noLEs v4 fort of, records 22862 
office of the Rolls, as the files of bills anſwers in » Sc. 
Buxc y of „Sax. el. bondon, Fr. but in an- 
other a fpple of the hole i 
out 


and 

bing W 

the upper part of a barrel. Pull 

. or bh © 


Bu'npexous 


Tof o the | of "a "A , . | 
nerd [of buxg/ing] the awkwardnels of doing a thing, 1838 — — Lok 


e. | | 
Bo Lt, Gr.] the turnip-root. Dioſcorid. Lib. 2. C. of load made his life burdenſome. Milton. 
1 : carts Bu'noanSOMNESS [of burdenſome, of byndenromneyre, Sax. ] hea- 
_ 3 < Rn on, Lo. vineſs, or troubleſomneſs to bear, uncaſinefs to be borne. 
goods 5. J. a well reliſhed cake] Bun bock. See Bun and Docs. 
T 
S 


Bun ouch, a town of the Morea, fituated near Miſitra, on the 
river Vaſili 


, pieces in burelle muſt 

nn Honig gf wee Gai: wg wager op rc wer gr 
are in charge, 1 that are charged in the 

: Dieren : 9 
Bunk 'n, a town of Dutch 16 miles caſt of Nume- 


Windruſh, 
_ CS 209/35 Gem Lenten: Ie gives title of 
family of Beauclerc. — 


L 
Y 
4 
F 
; 
: 


eniency , 
alled Salesburg, is a remarkable inſtance. | 
utphen, in the Dutch Netherlands, fituated on 
the Old Iſſel, about 18 miles eaſt of Ni 
Bu'xcacs [beurgage, Fr. in law] a tenure by which the inhabi- 
. A | [types pun * of 
king, or lord, ſor an annual rent. the borough 
is fi d in the beginning of the county; but there are ſome par- 
ticular W 


i _  Buncano'T * emette, Fr.] a ſpecies of pear. 


| B'uxGantT, or Bun r uinete, Fr. in heraldry ſo ad. | 
led from the argon as weunng A fort of ſtcel-cap Re 


Spenſer. 
The demi Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burganet of man. Shakeſpeare. ES 
| 5 ing after him his pike and burganot. Hakerell. 
To Buor, werb next. to float. Riſing merit will buoy up at laſt. D to grow big about 
trees. | 


"Fs — Or , fpoken 
* Bu [in a figurative ſenſe] to uphold, encourage, — 1a [bonrgeois, Fr.] 1. A citizen, a burgeſs. 2. A 
a we y i a ST nnr 
© Buor ap a cable [ſea term] is to make faſt a piece of wood to Bu'xcenzuy, or Bu'nokssnir [bunh-pope, Sax. burgerſchatfr, 
Ger.] the dignity or privilege of a burgher. 


or cut. 

Buo'rancs, or Buo'raxcy [of buoyant] the quality of floating. 

|  Buo'ranT [of boye Fr.] buoying or —— up, not finking. I of towns. 

ſwam with the tide, and the water under me was broyent, Dryden. Buzcn [bun — W Sm won, 5 comme. 

Buyuo'non IU, Gr.] the herb chameleon. alty. toad the Cornwall burghs ſend two burgeſſes. Grant 

Bu'yuTnainevs Ie, Gr.] the herb ox-eye, or wild ca- 2. Anciently, a town having a wall or ſome incloſure about it. 

momil. | Bunch nors [of bung and bore, Sax. ] a contribution toward: re- 

Bucuo't, a town of Artois, in the French Netherlands, on the pairing of caſtles ; alſo an exemption from paying it. 

confines of . Burcu nazen [bunghbnyce, Sax.] a fine impoſed” on the commu- 

Bun, Bova, or Boa, come from the Sax. bun, an inner chamber nity of a town, for breach of the peace, &c. | 

or of ſhade and retirement. Gibſon's Camden. | "Denon of burgh, of burer, Teut.] a citizen, a townſman. A 
a, or Bunpo'c [bearre, Fr. down, the bur being filled with a burgber is one who has a right to certain privileges in this or that place, 

oft tomentum or down. J.] A rough head of a plant, which Locke. f 

ſticks to one's hair or cloaths. bers. Dryden. A fellow ftuck 2 Bv'aGueRravs, 


B UR 


Switzerland. They chute their 
burgeois. . : 
Bu'aGmct:i bun- ge mor, Sax. ] a court of a borough or city. 
Bu':cuwas:, 2 burgeſs or citizen. ; 
Bogan [of burg, acaſtle, and latre, Lat. or /arron, Fr. thief, 
g. d. a thief in a caſtle ; every man's houſe being his caſtle] a break- 

er of houtes in the night-time. 

Bust [from burglar] van or ware- 
houſes in the night time {z. e. after the day-light is thut in in the even- 
ing. and before it appears in the morning) with a felonious intent. 
The natural 1ignification of the word is nothing but the robbing of 
houſe; but as it is a term of art, our common lawyers reſtrain it to 
robbing a houſe by night, or breaking in with an intent to rob or do 
ſome other felony; the like offence, committed by day, they call houſe- 
robbing, by a peculiar name. Cowe/. Burglary is but a venal fin 
among ſoldiers. Dryden. | 

Bu'xGLEss, a town of Tranfilvania, about 30 miles north of Clau- 
ſenburgh ; ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. | Y 
 Bu'xGomMasTER, See BuxGHMASTER. 

Boe cos, the capital of Old Caſtile, in Spain, about 110 miles 
north of Madrid. EE, | 

—_— a town of Swabia, in Germany, about 20 miles weſt of 
> xp, or Bu'xG0cxE, a province of France, having Cham- 
paign on the north, and Dauphiny on the ſouth. It is famous for 
wines. | | 

Bu'rick, a town of the dutchy of Cleves, in the circle of Weſt- 

2 in Germany, fituated on the river Rhi 

ith of Cleves. | | 

Bu'x1aBLE {from þ:r3] that may be fit to be buried. 

Bu'riat [from bury, of bynigian, Sax. ] 1. The act of burying; a 
funeral! ſolemunity or interment. 2. The act of placing any thing un- 


der earth or water. Great lakes, both ſalt and freſh, we uſe for bu- 


| Burlare, It. and Sp. t& jeſt] ludicrous langu 


rial; of ſome natural bodies: for we find a difference of things buried 
in carth and things buried in water. Bacon. 3. The church ſervice 
for funerals ; as, the burial ſervice. 
Rexite [of bury] be that buries orms the act of ſepulture. 
Darkneſs be the burier of the dead. Shakeſpeare. 9 8 
Bu'srix [Kur ine. Fr.] a graver or ingraving tool. 
Jo Bun, to dreſs cloths as fullers do. | 
To Bux, or pick out the ſtraws or threads of cloth which have 
not taken the dye, as cloth-drawers do. 
Bu'kxL ace, corruptly written for burde/ais. See BurDELars. 
BuxLE'SQUE, or BuzLe'sx, . { burleſque, Fr. of burleſco, from 
age and ideas, ridicule. 


| They are very apt to fall into Zurleſpze. Addiſon. Alſo, particularly, 


a kind of poetry, merry, jocular, and bordering on ridicule, which is a 


ſort of verſe proper for lampoon. Pere Richelet ſays, that Le Berni, 


* 


and departed from that ſerious air 
epic poem. Addiſon. 


delphia. 


— the Italians, was the ſirſt author in burleſque, and has beſt ſuc- 
cecded in that kind of writing ; but adds, tis now much out of v ; 
and not without cauſe. ** Cannot we laugh in good Prana, hes 
Monſ. Balzac, and in a rational ftile ? We may travefie and confound 
at pleaſure during the Carnaval, but a Carnaval ſhould not con- 
tinue through the ue year.” | 

Bun :5yrt, ad. jocular, Iudicrovs, tending to raiſe 1 
unnatural or unſuitable language or images. Homer, in his character 
of Vulcan and Therſites, Ec. m—_— into the burleſgue character, 


ntial to the magnificence of an 
To BuxLE*qQue, to turn into burleſque or ridicule. Otherwiſe 


Homer would &ur/e/que his own poetry. Bro»me. 
BCN Ess [of boor, Du. a peaſant] 1. Bigneſs, largeneſs of body, 
Sc. 2. Nufler. © 
R' - ex, a fort of pincers or nippers for that uſe. 5 
Burt:xctox, a fea port town in the eaſt riding of Yorkſhire. See 
Baiplixgrox. | | 
New Bu'rLINGTON, the capital of New Jerſey, in North America, 
ſituated on an iſland in Delawar river, about 20 miles north of Phila- 


Bu'sx4am MarkrT, a ſea- port town of Norfolk, 25 miles from 
Norwich, and go from London. | | 

Bux [Junius has no etymology. of boot like, clowniſh, and 
xe bun like, Sax. Skinner.) big, groſs, heavy, tumid. burly boned 


clown. Shakeſpeare. It was the orator's own brrly way of nonſenſe. 


Coxu.cy. Too burly and too big to paſs my narrow gate. Dryden. 
Her huſband being a very bury man, ſhe thought it would be leſs 
trouble to bring away litt e Cupid. Addi/or. 

To Burx irr. verb att. fret. & part. burnt, more rarely Burned 
{dynnan and bænnan, Sax. burnen, Du. brennen, Ger.] 1. To hurt, 
marr, conſume or deſtroy with fire. 2. To hurt or wound with fire or 


beat, to ſcorch. Foot for foot, burning for burning. Exodus. 


To Bux, verb neut. 1. To be on fire, or kindled ; as, the light 
turns blue. Shakeſpeare. 2. To be inflamed with paſſion. I burat in 
deſire to queſtion them. Shakeſpeare. 3. To aft as fire. Burning 
ſhame detains him. Shakeſpeare. : | 


Raleigh, the ſcourge of Spain! whoſe breaſt with all 

The ſage, the patriot, _ the hero burn'd. Thomſon. 
4. To be hot. 

He ſhot by me 


Like a young hound upon a burning ſcent. Dryden. 
Pun — medicinal ſen e] a ſolution of the continuity of the 


of a body, made by the —— of fire; a hurt cauſed by fire; 
as, a remedy againſt burns; allo a mark remaining upon the thing 


burnt. 

Bu ax ſin ſurgery] an impreſſion of fire made 2 3 
which * — Br heat, with bliſters, and x1 — Toa 
according as the fire has had more or leſs eſſect. 5 | 


Rhine, about 20 miles 


B U R 


Bun [burna, Sax. a river or fountain] at the beginning or end ©, 
a word, ſignifies the place to take its name from _ — — 
as, — r J of 8 
Bun x beating [in huſbandry] a method of manuring land. by cu: 
” an peat or turf, and then laying it on heaps aud — 


Bu'zxen [from burn] a perſon that burns any thing. 

A BuxxT child dreads the firc. This incunates that it ;. 
natural for all living creatures, whether rational or irrational, to co. 
ſult their own ſecurity and ſelf preſervation ; and whether they act b; 
inſtinct or reaſon, it ſtill tends to ſome care of avoiding thote thi;.... 
that have already done them an injury, and there are a great many o 
ſayings in ſeveral languages ing to the purport of this proverb 
The Greeks : Sade den- ry". he Latins : fiſcator ictus Jager. | 
And the French fay: chien echaufſe craint I can froide. The Ital. 
con ſcoltoto da Paqua calda ha fpaura poi della fredda. (the ſcalded do- 
fears cold water) The Spa. gata cſcaldads del agua fria banieq 
(The ſcalded cat fears cold water.) | 
is found wild in great plenty upon dry chalky hills, yet is often cul- 
tivated in for medicinal uſe. Miller. The treckled cowli;, 
burnet, and green clover. Shakeſpeare. 

Therny BuxxET, a kind of ſhrub. | h . 

Bu'axinc, . [of bynne nz. Sax.) flame, fire, ſtate of inſſam- 
mation; as, the burnings of a ferer. | 

Buxxixc the dead. o* the cuſtom of burying the dead wa: the 
moſt ancient, yet that of burning ſucceeded very carly, and is ſaid :, 
have been introduced by Hercules. And it appears that burning the 
dead was uſed by the Greeks and Trojans in the time of the Trojan war 


The manner of burning the bodies was thus: the body was placed 
upon the top of the pile, but was rarely burnt without company; for 


beſides the various animals they threw upon the pile, perſons of quali 

were ſeldom burnt without a number of Lp 2 — ; ed x alſe 
poured into the fie all forts Rn ointments and perfumes ; and 
they alſo covered the body with the fat of beafts, that it might con- 
ſame the fooner ; for it was looked upon as a fingular blefling to be 
quickly reduced to aſhes. | 


It was alſo the cuſtom to throw into the fire the arms of thoſe tha: 


were ſoldiers, and the garments that the deceaſed had worn while 
living ; and the Athenians were very profuſe, in ſo much that ſome 
of their law-givers were forced to reſtrain them, by ſevere penalties, 
from defrauding the living by their liberality to the dead. func- 
ral pile was commonly lighted by ſome of the deceaſed's neareſt rela- 
tions, who made prayers and vows to the winds to aſſiſt the flame, 
that the body might quickly be reduced to aſhes. 

At the funerals of and preat officers, the ſoldiers, with the 
reſt of the company, made a folemn three times round th- 
pile, to expreſs their to the deceaſed ; during the time the pile 
was burning, the friends of the deceaſed n ſtood » pourin forth 
libations of wine, and calling upon the When the pilc had 
burnt down, and the flame had ceaſed, they extinguiſhed the remains 
of the fire with wine, which having done, they collected the bones and 


collected, they 

urns, made either of wood, ſtone, earth, ſilver, or gold, according 
to the quality of the perſon deceaſed. : 

Buxx1ix6 of Women, it was the cuſtom of the ancient Britains, that 
when any great man died (if there was any occaſion to be ſuſpicious 
as to the manner of his death) his relations made enquiry among his 
wives concerning it, and if any of them were found guilty, they were 
puniſhed with fire and other torments. | 


Bunxixc {with philoſophers] is defined to be the action of fire upon 


ſome pabulum or fuel, whereby the minute or very ſmall parts of it 


are tern from each other, put into a violent motion, and aſſuming the 


nature of fire itſelf, fly off in arbem, &c. 
Buzx1xc [or, as I think, it was once called the brennzing] a name 
formerly given to an infectious diſeaſe, == in the ſtews, by con- 
with lewd women; ſuppoſed to be the fame with that now 
called the pox. | | oy 


Buxx1xc Glaſi, a glaſs ſo wrought, that the rays of the fun are col- 
r 2 on the force and effect of them is 
heightencd to that degree, ſo as to burn ſuch objects as it is placed | 


againſt. 
O diadem, thou centre of ambition, 
Where all its — ef a 'd, Dryden and Lee | 
As if thou wert ning · glaſi ory. D | Lee. 
To Bv'rxx15H, verb af. [burnir, Fr. brunir, It. brumnir, Sp.] to 
ſmooth, poliſh, or brighten any metal, &c. by a violent ing it 
with any thing; as, burnifbed ſteel. | 


To Burx1$i, verb next. to grow bright, to become gloſſy. 
| I've ſeen a ſnake in human form, | 
All ftain'd with infamy and vice, 
Leap from a dunghill in a trice, 


 Burniſh, and make a gawdy ſhow. Swift. 
To Bu'axtsR, verb zeut. [of uncertain etymology. Johnſon] tb 
grow, to ſpread out. | 
To ſhoot and ſpread and burzi/5 into man. 2 
Mrs. Primly's great belly; ſhe may lace it down , but it burniſees 
on her hips. Congreve. | | | __ 
To Burxisn Twith hunters] the term uſed of a hart's ſpreading its 
horns after they have been fray'd or new rubbed. : 
Buxnizuer of hurniſb] 1. He that burniſhes or poliſhes. 2. The 
tool with which book-binders give a gloſs to the leaves of books: It is 
commonly a dog's tooth ſet in a ſtick. 
Bu'xxLEY, a market-town of Lancaſhire, about 27 miles from Lan- 
caſter, and 153 from London. | as 
BuuxT firreg. imp. and part. paſſ.] did burn, have or is burnt. 
Sec To Buxx. bo} | 


W 


Bu ux zT [of burn, Eng. pimpinella, Lat.] the herb pimpernel: i: 


i Bun ur- 


new wine. Proverbs. 


BUR 

Rint Ofrixg, a facrifice in which the whole victim was conſum'd 
with fre. ; 

Burr {probably of burre, Fr. a lock of the round knob of 
vorn next a deer's head; alſo the lobe or tip of the ear. 

Bunn 2 Fr.] the plant called alſo burdock. See Bun. 

Burxa-Pump [in a ſhip] a pump by the fide of the ſhip, into which 
a ſtaff ſeven or eight foot long is put, having a burr of wood at the 
end, which is drawn up by a rope faſtened to the middle of it; this is 
called a bilge - pump. 

Bu“ as EL, a fort of pear, otherwiſe called the red butter pear, from 
its ſmooth, delicious and ſoſt pulp, which is ripe in September. Phi- 


ye x-Seed, the herb bur-flag. 

Bu'xxas-Pipe [with A ary 1 s$] an — ent uſed 
to corroding pou in, as vitriol, ipitate, c. 

— — nab river of NH om of Fez, in Africa, 
which taking its riſe in the Atlas mountains, into the ocean, not 
far from the Streights of Gibraltar. 

Bu'arEL-Fly m boarreler, Fr. to execute, to torture] an inſet 
. called alfo ox-fly, | ny" or breeze. Pu 

BuxxeL-Shor [from bowrreler, Fr. to execute, and Got ; with gun- 
ners] ſmall bullets, nails, ſtones, pieces of old iron, c. put into 
_ caſes, to be diſcharged out of ordnance or ing pi 

ſhot. 


Bu'anocx, a ſmall wear or dam, where wheels are laid in a river 
for the catching of fiſh. | 

wag = am; OROUCH, wen} 88 Buacn 21 the Sax. 
bun nx, a city, tower, or caſtle. Gib Camden] 1. A corporate 
— not 8 ſuch as ſends „ to parliament. 212 
that in former times were called baronghb, were lach as were ſenced and 
fortified. Coxe/. Poſſeſſion of was the original right of election 
among the commons: and þurrozvs were entitled to fit, as they were 

ed of certain tracks. T. mple. | 

Bu“ ano. [of bune, a parloir, or 95 Sax. a ſepulchre, or of 
verborgen, Ger. hidden] a rabbet hole, Sc. in a warren. Out of 
their burrows like conies after rain. Shakeſpeare. | | 
WE —_— the noun] to make holes in the 

to mine. among their corn prevents mice 

ing in it. Mortimer. 5 | | 
 Bu'nrowBRIDGE [ſo called from its fine bridge of ſtone over the Ure] 

a borough town of Yorkſhire, 209 miles from n. It ſends two 

members to parliament. SLE 
|  Bu'nsa PasTO kits, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ſhepherd's-purſe 

or . 

uns, or Pur'sa, the capital of Bithinia, in Aſia Minor, ſituated 

in a fine fruitful plain, at the foot of mount Olympus, about 100 miles 
ſouth of Conftantinople. Dherbelot ſays it was taken from the Greeks 
by Orcan, the ſecond ſultan of the Turks, A. D. 1356, and was 
made the s Ar of his [yet infant] empire. He adds, that this city is 
in reputation for its baths of mineral waters; and that there is a great 
reſort to it from all parts of Turky. 


 Buns4'Lis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the infide of the 


_ fo called from its reſemblance to = in Latin, bur/a. 
rA in — deeds] treaſury of a collegiate or 
conven 3 0 ing, receiving and ing b 
r 
u'RSaR, urer of a or college. 
Bursars, youths in Scotland, ſent once a 4 as exhibitioners to 
univerſities, by each ytery ; by whom they are allowed at the 
rate of 100 J. Scots for four years. theſe there are alſo many 
others upon foundations in the colleges themſelves, for the ſame term 
of — both for the ſtudy of philoſophy and divinity. 
ursE [bourſe, Fr. borſe, Du. bong, Sax. of berſa, Lat. a purſe, 
or from 6yr/a, Lat. the exchange at C EA 
merchants meet, and ſhops are ſo ecauſe the ſign of the 
was formerly ſer over ſuch po Whence the exchange in the 
was termed Britain's barſe by James I. Philips. 
1 1 = nent. * 9 baorde, Dan. berſten, Du. 
| Ger. ] 1. To break or fly open. preſſes ſhall br? out with 
Pump 2. Tobreak Ph. 4 hen 
If my heart were great, twould 527, at this. Shak: b 
3. To break away, to ard ge ray 7. | owe 
3 You burſt, ah , from my arms, 
And ſwiftly ſhoot along the mall. Pope. 
4. Tocome ſuddenly. 10 2 
1 A reſolved villain, 
Whoſe bowels ſuddenly bur out. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Tocome by violence. | 
Tube 1 of thy heart bur out. Shaleſpeare. 
The 2 : To beg out - a> 4 vallies of the mountain Anti- 
taurus. s. 6. To or out into any action violently. 
She burſt into tears. Arbuthnot. N , | 
ke BursT, _ of to break ſuddenly, to make a quick and vio- 
ent diſruption. e juices were to cauſe an ebullition, th 
0 re npadng 
URST, fubſt. [from the verb] a ſudden and violent action 
kind. Bur of thunder. Shake , are and Milton. * 
1 17 a mighty bur — amy fall. Addiſor. 
URST, Or BU'RSTEN, part. adj. diſcaſed wi 
ture, or hernia ; as, burſt 4 bur fon belly. 2 on 
Bu'asTEXXESSs [of barſt] a hernia. 
BursT-worT [of barft and wort, 
againſt ruptures. 
a a being broken aſunder. 
Bun r, a flat fiſh, of the turbot kind. 
Bu'sTurx, or To Bu'arugEN. Sec Bun Dex. 
| The fad burden of ſome merry ſong. Pope. | 
Joan the revs ms 22 one in Weſtmorland, 
in Lincolnſhire. ormer is about 244 miles 
1 z and ” latter 149. | oY uy 
URTON rent, a market town of Staffordſhire, I 
Trent, 18 miles from Stafford, and 122 from London. eee 


Bux ron [on ſhipboard] a ſmall tackle to be faſtened any where at 


pieces; caſe- 


ſinitely large 2 The worthĩes of antiquity 


| wood, 


berziaria, Lat.) an herb good 


BUS 


pleaſure, conſiſting of two ſingle pullics ; the uſe of it is to hol tial) 
things in and out, | | 

Bu'xy, or Be'any [of bunxh, Sax.] a dwelling place or cout, 
and is a termination he nawdd of many places 3 as, Kr 


manbury. | 
Bvu'sr, ſub/?. [corrupted from burrow. Grew uſes it] See Burrow 
Bun v, a tou n of Lancaſhire, on the river Irwell, zo mile; 
ſrom Lancaſter, and 183 from London. 478 
Bux r St. Eduund, a borough town of Suffolk, 10 miles from Neu- 
market, and 25 from London. It ſends two members to parliamnt. 
To Bux v fburuzian, or byuan, or of binizen, Sax. bergen, Ger. 
to hide] 1. To interr, to put into a grave. 
| After your way his tale pronounc'd, ſhall 6 p 
His reaſons with his body. Shat-/peare. 
2. To interr wich the rites of ſepulture. 
To decently the injur'd maid, 
Is all the favour. Walter. 
3. To conceal, to hide. 1 
This is the way to make the city flat, 
And buy all, which yet diſtintlly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To place one thing within another. 
A tearing groan did break | | 
The name of Antony ; it was divided | 
Between her heart and lips; ſhe render'd life, 
Thy name ſo bury'd in her. Shakeſpeare. mee. 
Bu'xyixc-Place, a place for the ſepulture of dead bodies. Sever:it 
marks of graves and buryin _—e PE | 
Buscn, or Bu'scus Told w records] bruſh-wood, under-vood. 
Bust'LixUM, Lat. Bun, Gr.] a kind of great parity. 
- BusH AA of buſch, Leut. or hi, Fr. dusk, Dan. bos, Du.] 
1. Any fort of thick ſhrub; as, a gooteberry-baſS, Sc. a roſe-b:/:. 
8 bough of a tree fixed up at a door, to ſhow that liquors are fol i 
Busn [a hunting term] the tail of a fox. 
Dne bird in the hand is worth two in the Busn. | 
This proverb intimate*, poſſeſſion is a mighty matter, and precautions 
us not to run the neal of a certain loſs for an uncertain gain: and 
teaches us that FUTuRITIEs are liable to diſappointments ; no depend- 


ing on fall or will ner. tnrrER, and no commanding things out of cur 


hand hve tenſes diſſant from fruition, Fr. Micax waut un tenex, gue 
deux vous Paures. 

To Busn [from the noun] to grow thick. | 

The roſes hing round. Milton. © 
"The buſting alders form'd a ſhady ſcene. Pope, 

Bu'swer. [borſſear, Fr. bur/cl/ur, low Lat.) an Engbſh dry meaſure, 
containing four pecks or eight gallons land meaſure, and five pecks 
water meaſure, a ſtrike. It is uſed in common language for any inde- 
t the rareſt 
pictures with b»be/s of gold, without counting the weight or number 
of pieces. Dryden. 

o meaſure another man's corn by onc's own Pusuer. Og 
The French ſay : Maſurer les autres d fort aune. The Italians : Mi- 
ſurare gli altri col ſuo baſſetto. (To meaſure others with one's own ell.) 
All fignifying to judge of another man's actions or circumſtances by 
one's own. | 

Busur is of a cart-wheel, [of heucle, Fr. a mouth] certain irons 

within the hole of the nave, to preſerve it from wearing. | 


— [of LY, buſſen, Fr. 2 buſh] the quality of being 
v. 
Bo's nuf T [of bu] a cluſter of buſhes, a thicket. Ralcigh uſes 


It. 
Bu'sur [of 45] 1. Full of buſhes. The 6 plain. Dryden. 
2. Thick, full of ſmall branches. ö 
In the ſhadow of a bufoy briar. Spen/er. | | 
Thick like a buſh. A thick buy beard. Adai/ſor. We. 
X . wap [of buſy] not buſy, being at leiſure, unemployed. Shate- 
pexre uſes it. | | 
50 $1Ly [of 51 with an air of buſineſs, hurry, and importance, 
actively. | | e PE 
Too By they will enquire 
Into a victory. Dryden. 


| Bu'sixE58 [of 7 byng:an, Sax 1. Employment, work, &c. 


It is pronounced as if it were written 6;/izeſi. 2. Multiplicity of affairs. | 
Muſt buſineſs thee from hence remove? Donne. 3. Au affair, In this 
ſenſe it has the plural. Beſtou- i Fey. 


Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes, 
| Which crave the inſtant uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
4. The ſubje& of buſineſs, the object of care. The 2 14% of 
the ſenſes is to take notice what hurts or advantages the body. Licke. 
5. Serious engagement. Oppoſed to trivial tranſactions. I never knew r, 
one, who made it his bufineſs to laſh the faults of other writers, that 
was not guilty of greater himſelf. Adiiſn. 6. Right of action. What 
buſineſs has a tortoiſe among the clouds. L'Efrange. 7. A point or 
matter to be examined or conſidered. Fitneſs to govern is à perplex d 
b/ineſ:. Bacon. 8. Something to be tranſacted. They were far fromm 
the Zidonians, and had no bufine/s with any one. Judges. 9. Some- 


thing required to be done. As for thoſe countries nearer the poles, a 
perpetual ſpring will not do their bufineſs, they maſt have longer day's. 
Bentley. 10. To do one's buſineſs; to kill or ruin him. 


Busx [probably of buſque, Fr.] a ſort of ftick of whale bone, iron, 
| Sc. worn formerly by women to keep down their ſtornachers, 
and ſtiffen their ſtays. Off with that happy buſt. Donne. 

Bu'sx1x {probably either of borzacchino, It. or brosken, Du bras 
dequin, Fr.] 1. A ſort of boot or ſtocking in the manner of a little boot, 
coveri d. foot and mid · leg, and tied beneath the knee. The foot 
— in a ſhort pair of crimſon velvet b»{tizs, in ſome places 
open. Buſtins to her knee. Spenſer. A holiday ſhepherd ftrutung in 
his country buſtins. Dryden. 2. A kind of high ſhox, uled ancicutly 
by tragedians to raiſe their ſtature. | 

Great Fletcher never treads in 6. here. Dryer. 

Bu'skix Eb, wearing buſkins, dreſſed in buſkins. 

The buſtin'd ſtage. Milton. 

Buſtin'd virgins trac'd the dewy lawn. Pope. 
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BUT 


merry ing to ſubſiſt without them; by which, he, I mean 
thoſe honeſt —_— that are always expoſed to 88 and raillery 
of their well · wiſhers and companions ; that are pelted by men, wo- 
men, and children, friends foes ; and, in a word, ſtand as 3277 
in converſation, for every one to ſhoot at that pleaſe; I know, ſays 
he, ſeveral of theſe hurt, who are men of wit ard ſenſe, though by 
ſome odd turn of humour, ſome unlucky caſt in their perſon or beha- 
viour, have always the misfortune to the company merry. 'The 
truth of it is, ſays he, a man is not qualified for a bu/?, who has not 
a great deal of wit and vivacity, even in the ridiculous fide of his 
character. 

Bu'TTExs, or Bu'TToxs [a hunting term] the burrs or knobs of 
2 deer's- head. called otherwiſe ſeals. 

Bu“ r TEA [heure, Fr. tautire, It. bottcr, O. and L. Ger. butter, Ger. 
doter, Du. burxepe, Sax. Bervew, Gr. whence butyrum, Lat.] an 


unctuous ſubſtance, made of the cream of milk churned, w y the 


oil is ſeparated from the whey. 
' They who Have good tore of Bur ru may ſpread much on their 
bread. Lat. Cui multum eff piperis etiam oleribus immiſcet. The mean- 
ing is, that they who have enough and to ſpare of any thing, may be 
freer in the uſe of it, than thoſe who are but ſparingly provided. 
His money melts like BuTTER in the ſun. That is, he ſpends it 
igally. The French ſay: Sa boarſe a le fax. (His purſe has a 
ooſeneſs.) The Italians ſay: La ſua berſa ton be fende. (His purſe 
has n9 bottom.) | 
Burr is gold in the morning, Glver at noon, [cad at night. This 
ſaying points at the advantages and inconveniencies of uling any thirg 
properly or unſeaſonably. | 8 
— Baxes, a nick - name given the Dutch, becauſe they are 
reat butter-caters. A cant word. | 
To Burr [from the noun] 1. To ſmear or oil with butter. 
2. [Among gameſters] To double, and continue doubling, the bet 
or wager, in order to recover all loſſes at once. Congreve com- 


a writer to a 6::::eriag gameſter, that ſtakes all his winning upon 


one calt. Addifmr. | 
BuTTer Antimony {in chemiſtry] a mixture of the acid ſpirits 
of ſublimate corroſive with the regulus of antimony. This is a great 


cauſtic. 

BuTTER of Tia 8 chemiſts] a compound made of one part of 
tin reduced to powder, and three parts of ſublimate corofive. "This 
compoſition has this range property, that it is continually ſending 
forth fumes. 

Bu'TTEerBUMP, a fowl, the ſame with bittern. Sec BirrEux. 

Bu'TTERBUR — Lat.] a plant with a floſculous flower, con- 
fiſting of many florets fitting on the embryo, which afierwards be- 
comes a ſeed furniſhed with 4. and the flowers appear before the 
leaves. It is uſed in medicine, and grows wild by the ſides of ditches. 

Bu'TTERFLOWER, a yellow flower, with which the fields abound 
in May. 

— [burrene lege, Sax. ] a beautiful inſect ſo named. 
becauſe it firſt * at the beginning of the ſeaſon for latter. Jolu- 
en. That which ſeems to be a — * upon the wings of a but/er- 
fy, is an innumerable company of extreme ſmall feathers, not to be 
diſcerned without a microſc Grew. 

Bu“ rrzxis, an inſtrument of ſteel, ſet in a wooden handle, uſed 
in pairing the foot, or cutting the hoof of a horſe, Farricrs Di. 

u'TTERMILx [of butter and milk] the whey ſeparated from the 
cream, after butter has been made. | 

Bu'TTEerPRINT [of butter and print] a piece of carved wood, uſed 
to mark butter. 10 1 | 3 

Bu'rTER-TEETH [of butter and teeth, burren- cothar, Sax. ] the 
great, broad mm 

Bu'TTER-woman [of butter and 
butter. 

Bou rrER-wonr [ſo called, becauſe it feels as if it were ſmeared 
with butter] the plant Yorkſhire ſanicle. | 
Bu rrERY . [of burrene, Sax. or, according to Skinner, from 
beuter, Fr. to place or lay by] a place where victuals are ſet up. Cel- 
lars, pantries, and Lurteries to the north. Wotton. = 
Burr, a. [of butter] having the qualities or appearance of 
1 has its whiteneſs from the 2 — fibres, and its battery 
oil. Fler. | 
Bu rrEs, the ends or ſhort pieces of ploughed lands lying in ridges 
and furrows. | 

Bu'rrocx [Dr. T. Henſtato derives the word of baut. Du. the 
bolt of the bone, and hoh, Sax. the hough, ſuppoſed by Skinner to 
come from abeatir, Fr. inſerted by Junius without etymology] the 
breech or haunch, the part next the tail. 

Butrock [of a ſhip] is that part of her which makes her breadth, 
right a ſtern from the tuck upwards, 

Bread Burrocx [of a ſhip] one built broad at the tranſum. 
 Bu'TToN [boutorn, Fr. buttone, It. buton, Sp. botem, Port. bottaun, 
Welch] 1. A catch or hold generally in a round form for faſteniag 
mens garments. 2. Any knob or ball faſtened to a ſmaller body. 


woman] a woman that ſells 


Bright with the gilded burton tipt its head. Pope. 
3. The bud of a plant. 

The canker galls the infants of the ſpri | 

Too oft before their buttons be diſclos d. Shakeſpeare. 


4. The ſea- urchin, which is a kind of crab-fiſh, that has prickles in- 
ſtead of feet. Ainſworth. 

To BuTTox [bzutonner, Fr. abbottonare, It.] 1. To faſten with 
buttons. 2. To dreſs, to cloath. He gave his legs, arms and breaſt 
to his ordinary ſervant, to button and dreſs him. Wotton. 

BuTToN-HOLE [of button and bole] the loop in which the button 
of the cloaths is he. 

Bu“ rrox's Bay, the name of the north part of Hudſon's-bay, in 
North America, thro' which Sir Thomas Button attempted to find a 
north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies. 

Bu“ rragss [in architecture] 1. A kind of butment built archwiſe, 
or a maſs of ſtone or brick ſerving for the ſupport of the ſides of a 
building, wall, &c. 

We inhabit a weak city here, 
Which buttrefes and proj s but ſcarcely bear. 


Dryden. 
N;. by 


BY 

2. A prop or ſupport in general. This our adverfiries ave {it 
ſetting up, as the ground-pillar and ct, the good old cauſe of 
nonconformity. South. 

 BuTTrEss, or BuTTRICE [with farriers] an inſtrument for ler- 
cing the hoof, or the ſole of an horſe's foot, that is over grown, or tor + 
paring the hoof, in order to ſhoe it. | 

To BuTTzzs5s [from the noun] to prop, to ſupport. 

— the name of a bird. 

UTYRA'CEous [of buran, Lat. butter] having the qualitics of 
butter. Floyer 4 ] * » | 
Bur vos [of butzram, Lat.] having the properties of butter. It 
is uſed by Floyer. 

BuTyY'rum Saturn [with chemiſts] butter of lead, a chymica! pre- 
paration called iweet liquor of lead. 

Bu'xxous [buxens, _ of or like box. 

Buxt'rERous [buxifer, Lat.] bearing box. 
Bu“ xo boch om, probably of buzen, Sox. to lend]! 1. Obe— 
dient, flexible. 2. Gay, lively. 3. Amoroaus, wanton 
SOME. 

Bu xouxlv [of b:xom] wantonly, amorouſly. 

Bu'xowmness, wantonnefs, amorouſneſG. 

Bu'xvus ſin botany] the box-tree or wood. Loy. 

To Buy [bycgean, Sax. irr. verb pret. bought. or lines bor 


al « 
and part. paſſ. bought] 1. To purchaſe with moncy. or ſame ing 
equivalent; to gain by fale, not gift or theft; as, to / 27 corn. 
2. To procure ſome advantage by ſometiiog that deierves ir, or at 
{ome price. RE IG 
Pent to linger | | 
But with a grain a day, I would not 5 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. 


. 7% 
Ov. 2YCK 


8 ha aol 47 2. 

3. To manage by money; as, to bar off conſcience. South. | 
To Buy, verb ent. to treat about 2 purchaſe. | 
Better Buy than borrow. When a man can; but when money! 


wanting, he muſt either borrow or go without, unle{s he be ſo v 
to do worſe. | | 


He that Bus land Buys many firnes ; 

He that Bus fieſh Buys mary bones : 

He that Buys eggs Buys many A ella. 

But he that Buys goid all, Buys nuhing eite. 
A favourite old proverbial rhime among topers. 

To Bux a pigin a poke. To buy a thing without ſ-eing or lo k. 
ing on it. The French ſay : Acherrr chat on prebe. Ihe Italinng 
ſay: Cemperar la gatta in ſacco. (Lo buy a cat in a bag.) That is, 
— buy a thing without looking at it, or enquiring into the value 

It. 

Bu“ rx [of buy] he that buys or purchaſes. | 
Ahe Buvra wants 100 eyes, the (eller but one. It. Ci compra /2 
bijognma di cent occhii, chi cee i ba off 5 di uns. Or, wenording 
to the Latins : Caveat et,. Let the buyer look to himielf.) The 
ſeller knows the good or bad qualities of his commoditice, 2 os 
more need of his tongue than his e145. Whereas the buyer can't be 
too watchiul in this decciving age, in vinch ticking in trade is but 
too much looked upon as Mariautable cunting, and vyer-reaching 
paſſes for wit. 

Berus, a town of Dauphine, in Fance, on the confines of Pro- 
vence. | 

Bu'zo [old rceords] the fhoſt of an arrow. before it is fearheerd, 

To Buzz, verb nent. [a word Cited from the ſimilitude of the 
ſound to the action, bizzen, Leut. to grov.l. Junius] 1. To hum or 
make a noiſe like bees, c. A ſwarm of drones that fund bent 
your head. Pee. 2. To whiſper often, to prate, or tpeak oiten io 
a perſon about the ſame thing; as, the /u<>ing multitude. 

To Buzz, verb af. to ſpread abroad privately, to whifper. They 
might lux and whiſper it one to another. Bentity. | 

woke [from the verb] a hum, a whiſper, a talk. I found the 
whole outward room in a bazz of politics. Ai. 

Bu'zzard {[bu/ard, Fr. bezzage, It. buſart, Gor.) 1. A kind of large 
hawk or kite, a degenerate and mean ſi ecics. 2. A ſtapid, ſenſeleſs 
fellow; as, a blind buzzard. 

To be between hawk and Buzzirp, Some interpret this proverb 
to ſigniſy being a trimmer or tin e HrVer; others, to be wavering or 
unſettled in one's mind; and again, others, the being in a dangerous 


ſti:uation, or being environed with dungers on all ſides. 


Bu'zzex [of buzz] a ſecret whitperer. Shakeſpeare. 
A Bu'z71xc [from Lan, of len ::roment, Fr.] a humming n5'fe 
like that of bees. | | TORI 

Br, prep. biz, bi, Sax. by, Du. O. and L. Ger. bey, H. Ger. ] 1. 
Beſide or nigh to, noting proxinity cf place. The king lies (/ a beg- 

ar, if a beggar dwells near him. Shate/pcare. 2. It notes the agent. 

he Moor is with chi!d 4% you. Shate/prare. 3. It notes the intiru- 
ment, and is always uſed after a verb neuter, where «rh would be 
put after an attire; ac, he was killed 2047 a ſword, he died by the 
ſword. By Pelides' arms, when Hector ſell, 

He choſe Eneas. D. den. 

It notes the cauſe of any event. This fight had the more weicht. 
as by good luck not above two were fallen aſleep. Adliſan. 5. Ihe 
means by which any thing is done. If we give you any thing, w. 
hope to gain by you. Shakeſpeare, G. It ſhews the manner of au 
actio | 


n. 

Seize her by force, and bear her hence unheard. Dyer. 
7. It notes the method in which any ſucceſſive action is performed. u. 
regard to time or quantity. Re- examine the cauſe, and try is even, 
point by point, argument by argument. Hyzker, 8. It dendtes the 


quantity had at one time. Bullion will ſell the ounce for:: 


lings and five-pence unclipped money. Lecke. g. Accoriing to, 
noting permiſſion. It is lawful 5; the laws of nature Bacon. e 
cording to; denoting proof. I he preſent ſyſtem of the wor 4 an 
not poſſibly have been eternal, I/ the firſt propoſtion. H 15 
Aſter, according to; denoting imitation or con{ormicy. The ge! 
gives us laws to live bz. Tillotjon. 12. From; denouug jucgu.cnc or 

The ſon of Hercules he july fr2ms 

B; his broad ſhoulder; aud giganuc lun. Ddr. 

2 A 


12. Fo 


BYE 
$5. T+ denotes the ſum or the difference between two things com 


She ſtands provided of another Laius, 

More young, and vig'rous too by twenty ſprings. Dryden. 
13. It denotes co-habitation, or co-operation. By her he had two 
children. S uleſpur e. 15. For, denoting continuance of time: this 
ſenſe is now obiolete. Ihe Moors were in poſſeſſion of Granada 4 
the ſpace of ſeven hundred years. Bac. 16. As ſoon as, not later 
than, denoting time. I; that time a is carried on two or three 
days, I am altogether loſt and bewildered in it. Addi/or. 17. Belide, 
noting paſſage. I he town s much than it 15 to thoſe 
that 1ail by it. Addiſen. 18. Before himſelf, herſelf, or themſelves, 
it denotes the abſence of all others. Sitting in ſome place & himſelf, 
let him tranſlate into Engliſh his former leflon. A/cham. 19. It m 


the ſolemn form of — His godbead I invoke, 4 him I ſwear. 
e 


Dryden. 20. At hand. kept ſome of the ſpirit y him. Boyle. 


21. It is uſed in forms of adjuring or obteſting. Which avert by you - 


:herial light. Dryden. 22. It denotes ſpecification and particula- 
rity. Cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, & name. Dryden. 23. By 
proxy of, noting ſubſtitution. The pods were ſaid to feaſt with Ethio- 
pians ; that is, they were preſent with them by their ſtatues. Procene. 
224. In the ſame direction with. They are ſtriated by the length. Gre. 
25. It is uſed for at, or #, noting place; as, H land, and by fea. 


Abore all, it ſhould be obſ-rved, that this prepoſition [H] in 


cur language, is uſed to expreſs any agency, whether SrxI uE or 
ſubordinate; as we ſay, © All things were made ) God; and God 
ipake by his prophets : and, conicquently, unleſs this 4oub/c accepta- 
tion of the word be carefully attended to, an Engliſh reader may be 
in danger of being led off from the true ſenſe » the origina/, when 
conſulting the tranſlations of (eck writers; as will appear by 
comparing Je i. 2. with FY iii. 9. and (what is the true 4 to 
both] 1 Cor. viii. 6. Sce BaaLin, AUTHENTIC ; and the prepoiitions 

Or, Turouca and From. 2 

Br, ag. 1. Near, at ſome ſmal! diſtance. 

In it lies the god of ſleep; CE 
And ſnoring < 
We may deicry 
The monſters of the deep. Dryden. | 

2. Leſide, noting paſſage. Who was't came by ? Shake care. 3. In 

preſence. I not be 5 the while. Shakompeare. | 

4 By and BY, in a ſhort time. The noble knight alighted fy and by. 
penjer. | 

| "> f«b/?. [from the prepoſ.] ſomething not the direct olject of re- 

gard or conſideration. I here is, upon the {;, to be noted, the per- 

colation of the verjuice through the wood. Bacon. 

Br ſin compoſition] implies ſomething out of the direct way, and 
conſequently ſome obſcurity ; as, a H. road; ſomething irregular ; as, 
a bz-end ; — collateral ; as, a H- concernment; or ſomething 

yup z as, a 63-law. This compoſition is uſed at pleaſure, as will be 

| by the examples following. | 

By-coFFE-noust, a coſſee-houſe in an obſcure place. Addiſon. 

By-coxcERxMENT, an affair which is not the main buſincis. Un- 
derplots or by-concernments. Dreden. 

By-DEPtxDExCr, an appendage, ſomething accidentally depend- 
15 W another. SH eeare. : 
| Y-DESIGN, an incidental purpoſe. Uſed by Hudibras. 

By-exv, private intereſt, ſecret advantage. Uſcd by L'Eftrange. 
— a Scotch word, fignifying paſt. The Hy-g-ne day. 
— GR care. 

By renn, privately. 

By azs. Sce BIAS | N 2 1 
By zy {Cafauton derives it of a-ga,, Gr. to ic | 
nurſcs to lull their children aſleep. | | 0 07 

By uy. uſcd familiarly, and chiefly to children, inſtead of good 
6, or, Ce be xwrith you. | : | 

Byr-p.ow, a merry begotten child, a baſtard. EE 

EVI [of by, Sax. a dwelling place, by, Dan. byy, Su. a town] 
at the cad of a name ſigniſies a habitation; as, Scutherby, c. 


BY 2 


Byz-2rx, come immediately from the Sazon by, by ning, „ e » 
dwelling. Giles Camden. 
| By-txDds, fſclfith end: or deſigns. 

By'cnor, or By'cow, a city of Lichvania in Poland, fituated on 
the river Nieper. 

DBy-1xTE&EST, intereſt diſtint from that of the public, 6 


By-Law ſin the practice of Scotland]. a law eſt: bliſhed by the con. 
ſent of neighbours unanimouſiy elected in the courts called 

Bry-Law Czurts, courts ſomething reſe:abling our courts let, c- 
courts-baron. 

By-Laws, laws made in court-leets, or courtz-baron, by common 
conſent, or by particular con:panies or corporations, for the better 
regulation of their affairs, farther than the p hlic law binds. Com” 

By'LaxDtr [io called, on account of its coalting or failing ncar 


the land] a kind of ſmall ſwift ſailing veßtel vied in E landers, C. 


for exporting merchandiſe: to England, c. 
By-waTTER, ſomething accidental. Baca. 


tion. 

To By-xaws, to call by a nick name. Robert, the conquero-”, 
eldeſt fon, uſed ſhort hoſe, and thereupon was {y-ramed Court - Loi. 
Car:den. | 

Brxe {Z:m, Gr. ] barl-y-ſteeped, malt. | 

By-yasT, pat}, a term in the >cotc! uialect. 

By. Taru. a private or ob core path. | 
By-RESPECT, private end or views. It is uſed hy Carew and Pr. 
den. © | | „ 

Byr-x ob, an obſcure unfrequerted path. U%! by Hegi. 

 By-xcow, a private room v.1thin another. Ute by Sth throne, 

Br'nxau [among the Tork:] a ſolemn emal, à wort wi ene 

naval. | | 

Brra'utic [among the Turk:] a preſent in the nature of a nen. 

8 given at the time of that feſtival. See BaK Au, 44 
DHHA. | 


*#-— + 


By srAxbkxs, lookers on, perſons unconcerned. F' France. 


The Br-srAN DER (ers more tian the gamer. Fr. Un regardaze 


waut plus gu un joueur. A gamelter very often overlooks his game by 
a too great attention, or perhops by being ruffled or diſcumpoſed at 
fortunc's going againſt him, whereas a n, who looks on with un- 
concern, das his thoughts and mind freer to obſerve and conſider eve: 
circumſtance and 2 

BrY'Tuvs [Se. Gr. profundity} one of the names by which the 
Vaientinians characteriſed the ſupreme God, and jirff cauſe of all 


things; if, on their ſcheme, there could be any. For to him they 


joined a certain fictitious, but co-exiffent, co-eternal, anariginnted per- 
ſonage, called Exxo1a, i. e. Thought, or Cuakis, and S168, f. e. 
Grace and Silence. And from this Syzygy, or conjunction of rv, 
they derived their whole ſyſtem of 


tullian. See GNxosTics and VALENTINIANS. 
By-sTREET, an obſcure ſtreet. Uſed by 8 
By-view, private, ſelf-intereſted purpoſe. Uſed 
By-waLx, a private walk, not the main road. 
Br-war, a private and obſcure way. 
By-wesrT, weſtward, to the weſt of. W 
uſed by the Iriſh, that they dwelt by-wweft the law, which dwelt be- 
yond the river of the Barrow. Davies. | | 
By-worp, a ſaying, a proverb. We are become a b;-<word among 
the nations. Addiſon. | | 
By-worx. Sce LanpsxiP. | . 
Brza'xTixE [of Byzantium, i. e. Conſtantinople] belonging to 
Byzantium. See BizaxrixE. 
Brza'xTixus, Brza'xTINAa, Brza'STINUM {in botanic writer; 


by Atterbury. 


growing about Conſtantinople 


C C 


ters; and K *, Greek, the tenth; and 2, Hebrew, the 

Eleventh of their reſpective alphabets. ; 

Ci. (in Englich] before the vowels 7, o and u, and before 
a conſonant, is generally pronounced as 4; as, cap, corpſe, 


cup, &c. : | 
C [in Engliſh] before e, i, ec, ei, and y, is ſounded like 7; as, 
cellar, city, excced, ceiling, cyprus. 

C ſin 1 generally goes before I; as, back, beck, thick, lick, 
met; but if a vowel follows 4, the c is not ſet before it; as, cake, 
pelt. Arie, rote, dude. 

It is better to expreſs the French vν by ct, and not, as ſome do, 
write publique, for publick; mufiqu», for mu (ich ; tho' others chuſe to 
leave the & quite out, and to write pu6/ic, :»/fc; and indeed the & is 
ſuperfluous. 

C ſin the titles of books, inſcriptions on tombs, under ſtatues, EF.) 
is an abbreviation of centum, Lat. an hundred, and is repeated for 
each hundred; as, CCCC, four hundred. 

C is alſo an abbreviation of Ce, as A. C. f. e. Ars Chrifti, 
Lat. in the year of Chriſt. 

CC are abbreviations of C:rpcr;: or Corpus Clrifti, Lat. i. e. of the 


c, Roman, Cc, Italic, C c, Engliſh, are the third let- 


© | 
CAB | | 
An college in Ox 
ford. 

CAA, or Ca'sa, Arab. the name of the Beit-ollah, or houſe 
of God, in Mecca ; ſo called from its quadrangalar, or rather its cabic 


form ; caaba in Arab. ſignify ing to make in the form of a cube. A 
We (i. e. God] gave to Abraham the Site of the Caaba for an Abode, 


Saying, do not afſeciate any thing with Me. Coran, chap. 22. God 


ave it him for a place of religious worſhip ; ſhewing him (as the Ma- 
— commentators add) por where it had 

model of the old building, which had been taken up to heaven at the 
flood. Sale's Coran, p. 276. In plain terms, the Mahometans (who 
are all ſtrenuous aſſerters of the divine Un1TY) affirm their religion to 


be as old as the creation; and, accordingly, they enrol Adam, Noah, 


Abraham, Moſes, and Curisr himſelf, in the number of its protc!- 
ſors. Sec BeriT-oLLAH and Cakavan. 


Cas [a., Heb.] a meaſure of the Hebrews, the Arth part of 2 


ſcah, containing three Engliſh pints, and 10 ſolid inches. Sec Barn, 

and read there SEAans | 
Casa't, a meeting together or conſultation privately on ſome 
party matter or intrigue; as, acabal of men or women. 2. The per- 
tons caballing ; a body of men united in ſome cloſe Celign. A caba? 
differ 


Br. xAuk, a nick- name, name of reproach, or accidental appella- 


; and from them all other 
beings, whether of the material or immaterial kind. ræneus and Ter- 


n grew that by-word | 


„and alſo the 


CAB 
as few from She often interpoſed her an · 


ſt miniſters. Addijon. 


make ſmall parties, to plot privately, 


Cana'ta [cabalc,Fr. cabala, It. and Sp. 
cabal, Heb. to receive] a traditional or myſterious doctrine among the 
cient Jews, which, ſay, was delivered by word of mouth to 
him to the fathers, and fo tranſmitted from generation 
ion ; and at length collected into a body called Miſhna ; 
which, with the commentaries and gloſſes of their doctors and rabbies, 
the work called the Talmud. R. Solomon defines the Caba- 
la to be © the tradition and cuſfom which we have received from our 
rabbies; and Buxtorf adds, that it is divided into the praic and 
theoretic. But as to its divize authority, we may ſee what our Saviour 
judged ing it, when he charges the rabbies of his owa age, 
evith making veid 


alſo Mrsnna and Tairuwp. 


Canar a [by Chriſtians] is taken for the uſe, or rather abuſe, which. 
magicians 


of ſome part of the pailages of ſcripture, and all the 
words, magic figures, letters, numbers, charms, &c. and alſo the 
— 2 are comprized or underſtood under chis name Ca- 


bala. 
Ca'naLtsT — Fr. cabaliſfa, It. Sp. and Lat.] a perſon ver- 
ith cabala. 


and 8 


FROM caballrur, Fr.] one who joins in cabals, or cloſe in- 
i A cloſe caballey. Dryden. | 
CaBA'LLINE {caballines, Lat.] of or belonging to an horſe. 
CanaLLixe Aloe [ of caballinus, Lat.] a coarier fort of aloe: uſcd 
in medicines for horſes. | 2 
Cana'LLus [according to the poets] the u inged horſe Pegaſus, 
who, as he flew to Mount Helicon, by a blow of his hoof cuuicd a 
great fountain to riſe out of a rock, which was thence called Hipro- 
crene. This fountain was conſecrated to Apollo and the utes : and 
| thence it is, that it is feigned, that the ports drank of that water, to 
make their s to be more admired and approved. 
Capare'T, Fr. a tavern. It is uſcd by Bramball. 
Ca'naric, an herb, otherwiſe called harlewort. 
Ca'sBace [cabus, of cavolo cabuccio, Ital. braffica, Lat.] an edible 
for the pot: the leaves are large, fichy, and of a glauceous co- 
: the flowers conſiſt of four leaves, which are ſucceeded by long 
pods. The ſpecies are twenty-two: 1. The common white 
2. The red cabbage. 3. The Ruſſian ca 4. The 
flat- cabbage. 5. The ſugar loaf cabbage. 6. The early Bat- 
terſea cabbage. 7. The white Savoy cabbage. 8. The green Savoy 
cabbage. 9. The boorcole. 10. The green brocoli. 11. The 
Italian brocoli, 12. The turnip-root:d cabbage. 13. The cauli- 
flower. 14. The turnip cabbage. 15. Curled colewort. 16. The 
muſk - 17. Branching-tree cabbage, from the ſea coaſt. 
18. Brown brocoli. 19. Common colewort. 20. Perennial alpin- 
colewort. 21. Perfoliated wild cablage, with a white flower. 22. 
Perfoliated cabbage, with a purple flower. Miller. 
CaBBace, whatever is purloined by taylors and mantua-women 
from the garments they are to make up. See a very ludicrous account 
bol it in the Tale ef a Tub. OF 
|  CaBnpact of a Deer's Head [with hunters] the burr which parts 
where the horns take their riſe. 
To CaBBaGE. 1. A cant word, fignifying to purloin, in the mak- 
ing of cloths. Your taylor, inſtead of ſhreds, cabbages whole yards of 
cloth. Arbuthrot. 2. * — —— head. . 
| CABBAGE-TREE, A es tree. It is very common in 
the Caribbee iſlands, — it grows to a prodigious height: the 
leaves envelop each other; ſo that thoſe which are incloſed, being de - 
prived of the air, are blanched, which is the part the inhabitants cut 
| {wy plaits for hats, Ce. and the genuine or young ſhoots are pickled 
and ſent into Englaud by the name cf cabbage. Miller. 1 8 
_ Canppace Vorm, an inſect. | « | 
CaBexDa, a port-town of Conge, in Africa, fuljc& to the Portugueſe. 
Cann [cabane, Fr. cafpana, It. chabin, Wel. a cottage] 1. A 
| In ſecret calbin there he held 
Her captive. Cperjzr. | 
2. A cottage, hut or booth. 3. In a 9p, a little room or cloſet to 
lie in, a lodging or apartment for officers. 4. A cottage or ſmall 
hut. 5. A tent. Some of green boughs their {lender cabiins frame. 
Fairfax. | 
To Ca'six, verb nent. [\rom the noun] to live in a cabin, Cabin 
in a cave. ate prare. | 
To Canix, werb a. to confine in a cabin. I'm calbin'd, cribb'd, 
confin'd, bound in. 2 | 
Canin ED, adj. [of cabin] belonging to a cabin. Cabined loo! 
hole. Ae 5 * 
CET [Fr. g-binctio, It. gavinete, Sp. gabinete, Port.] 1. A 
cloſet in a king's palace, or in the houte of a nobleman ; or a pri- 
vate room where conſultations are generally held; as, a cabinet coun- 
cil. 2. A ſort of cheſt of drawers tor curioſities, a private box. 
Who ſees a foul in ſuch a body fer, Bod 
Might love the treaſure for the cabinet. Ben. Johnſon. 
3. A kind of little trunk to put things of value in. | 
Thy breaſt hath c'er been the cabinet 
Where I have lock d my ſecrets. Denham, 
4. In 1 5 it ſeems to ſignify a hut or houſe. 
| arken a while in thy green cad. net, 
The laurel ſong. Spenſer. | 
Canmer-Corsci, that which is held with unuſual privacy and 
Ince, 


cabala, Heb. a receiving, of 


ter. 


CAC 


_ Canmer-vartk [of cabinet and maker] one that makes nice wn: 
in wood. 
Cantxxv Organ, a ſmall portable organ. 
Canr'nia, feaſts held by the Greeks of the iſland of Lemno and 
in honour of ſome Samothracian deities, called Cabiacs 
Ca'BLan, the name of a kingdom in India, beyond the Ganges. 
Ca'nie [Fr. and h kabel, Du. and L. Ger. cab/, Wel j a greet 
rope, with three ſtrands, which is faſtened to the anchot to hold a 
* when ſhe rides. 
© anbend the Cant ¶ſea term] to take it away. 
To ſerve the Cap, or to Kerle rhe Canto, {lea term] 55 to wind 
it about with ropes or cluut:, in order to keep id trum galling in the 
To pay cheap the Cant, [ſea terial] is to put or hand it out a 


Pay more Cant r, [with ſ.:ilors] is to It it mud ont from the fg, 
that the boat that carries the anchor wa; ire c y drup it inte 
the ſea. 

The CaBLE is well laid [ ſca term] figaides it i wot! 


! wrought or 


Veer more Canto {with matiners] ſignifies th put moons one, 

Shot off a Cantz [with fatiors} is two Calle Bice ur tanened to- 
gether. | : 

Sheet Anchor Ca IE {of a ſhip] is the dirgeſt cab t Loon zs 
to it. 

_ Canut's Lengeb [with ſailors) 120 fethum. 

To gail the Canis, [tea phrafe] is to roll it vp row! in » 
ring. | 
To ſplice a Canal, ſha term] is to join or minke two piece. © 
gether, by working thc freu francs of it into ne wot er, 

CaBLEE [in heraid. ] as, a creſ calle. is a crois made of ty 
ends of a ſhip's cable. | | 

CaBLE ire [ſra term] the (evera} roils of a cable, as they re 
upon an ther. | 

_ Ca'piiD Flute, ¶ in architecture] fach ues as are flled up n 
pieces in form of cables. | 

Ca'pr.isa [fort law] bruſh-wood or wind fallen wood — _ 

CaBoCHED, or CaBo'sss.D, [in heraldry] is when che heads of 
heafts are borne in an. eſcutcheon, without any part of the neck, ull- 
faced. Of the French cabeche, a head. | 

Ca'BUL, the capital city of a province of the ſame name. on the 
nor h- Veit of India. Both the town and province of Cabal were ceded 
to the Perſians in 1739. 

Ca"puxxs [with talors] ſmall lines made of rope-yarn or ſſ un- 
yarn, which ſcrve to bind the cable of a ihip, and to make up tae 
fails to the yard arms. e 

Cacarvr'co (i. e. Site fre] a boaſler, a bragging or vapoeuring 
fellow. Spaun. | RN | 
_ Caca'o, a tree like an orange tree, as to its ſze md ſhape 
of its leaves. The fruit of it i hie a melon, but full of fa vi 
nuts, leſs than an almond, an is calcd cacao. Ot tht chuco! tes 
made. 

CacaTo'ria Febris [with phyſicians] a Cit of intern ung fever, 


attended with a + iolent luotcicls, . | 


CacEe'MPuarToN, or Cac:iPuatot ſxaztugaro, of xa, evil. and 
en, to ſay, Gr.] an harth found or word: ; zd thus fl e 
the ſame purport with carphory, Or whore ime wile of 1 oo ney 
is tranſgreſſed, and then it aniwers t our'cg&/ernity, 47 R 
v. 48. mibarivw cel. rn, Lz ad cue. 
hani, &c. | | 

Cacr'res, a town of Eſtremadura, in Spain, about 17 mils © 


tr”. iti, 


F ; vis * 


_ eaſt of Alcantara. 


Ca cuax, a city of Perſia, remarkal le for its mapu dus of gtd 
and ſilver ſtuffs, and for a certain kind of hne ereu-e ire 1 
ſituated in a large plain, about 20 leagues from Iigs han 

Cacna'o, or KEcnio, the capital of the li g on 
ſituated on the weltcrn thore of the river Lumen. 
Long. 105? E. : 

Cacne'cric, or Cacur'cTicar. [of c bea, hiving an ik bi 
cf body, ſhewing an ill habit; as, a ca Hic portion, der Carty, 
 Cacnr'crvs, or Cacneg'cricus, Lat. [x, Gr.] one having 
an ill habit of body. | „„ 

Ca'CHEMIRE, a province of Aſia. in the country of the Rlogul. 

CACHEMIRE, is alſo the name & the capital city of tac avore pro- 


vince. Lat. 34 30 N. Long. 56* E. 


Ca'cuer, Fr. a ſeal; thence , e carhet, a ſeated or ſeciet let- 


Cacutr'xy [zax:*:z, of xxx:;, evil, and sis, Gr. hit] an ill ha- 
bit or diſpoſition of body, a general word to exprofs 2 yrea: variety 
of ſymptoms : Moſt con monly it denotes (10h a 0ittet per. ture of the 
humours, as hinders nutrition, and wearn die viral and animal 
functions, proceeding from weal:nefs of the tbres, and on Lute of the 
nonnaturals, and often fron ſevere acute diftempers. 5: 41s, 
Cacuinxariow, [cachinatio, of cachinnus, Lat.] a great und un- 
meaſurable laugliter. c 
Ca'cuov, an aromatic drug, reckoned among perfumcs, called 


alſo Terra Fiſenica. 


C:'cunss [x22:v;, Gr.] the catlin that grows on nut-trees, 3“ 
lins on willows, Cc. maple chats or aſh keys. 

To Cack [k:cken, Du. and Ger. cacare, Lat.] to eaſe he 
by going to ſtool. 

> x'CKFBEL [of caco, Lat.] a fiſh of a looſening quality. 

To Cal cx [probably of kackelen, Du.] 1. Tomake a nc: 5 cr 

as a gooſe. Every gooſe is cac ling. Shak:ſprove. ' 
Rob the Roman geeſe of all their glories, 
And ſave the ſtate by caching to the t rie "-/ 

2. Sometimes it is uſed for - noiſe of a hen when eh fad 


egg, Sc. This woful cack/ing cry with horror heard... 
3. To laugh, to giggle. 
buthnot. | 
CackLE [from the verb] the noiſe of a gooie or cher cs! 
Ca'cxLer [of cackk} 1. A prater, a tell tale, 2 106.14 pu 
A fowl that cackles, a humorous word for capo: foul. ; 
ACDSAT LAA 


Nic grinned, Cc . cd, ard lan 2 rel FY, hd 


an. 2.0 


CAD 


Coane of warns bad, and y:acr, Gr. chyle] a bad chyli- 
fernion, when the humour calleu ct: le 1+ not duly made. 

Cao anc, e Cacocuy'11:c 1t, [of cacochymy] having the hu- 
mu, cor. upicd ; 05, cacottymical blood. It is uſed by phy wrl- 
ters. 

Cacocyy'ry lache. It. ccc nia, Lat. x 2X0 Vpuc, of XEax%;, 
bad, and v: Ae. (ir. humbur! abundance of corrupt humours in the 
body, cauted b bd nouriftiment or ill dipeſtion : a depravation of the 
kumour tom » band tate to what the phyſicians call by the general 
name of a -:corhiymy. Spots and diſcolourations of the ſcin are ſigns 
of wet ; tor the lateral veſſels, which lie out of the road of cir- 
itim, bet of humour: paſs, which could not happen, if the veſlels 
kad their ce degree of ftiicture, Aut hugt. 

Cacobp.t wx [ xancIarmwws, of Kr; and Saipan, Gr. a ſpirit) an 
evil ſpirit, a devil. ; 

Cac b, {in aftrology] the twelfth houſe of a ſcheme or ſigure 
of i heavens, fo termed, on account of the dreadful ſignifications of 
i, gte it lofies, impriſonment, &c. | 

C:coe t#rs [with ſurgeons] a boil, botch, or ſore, hard to be 
cured ; à malignant Giſeale. 

Caco'Locy {of cacilgia, Lat. of xax:;, and a, Gr. a word] an 
evil peaking. | 


C..co'provy [carephonte, Fr. cacrforin, It. cacrophonia, Lat. naxc- 


$4.2, Of xax:;, and gu. Gr.] a bad tone of the voice, procerding 


f:2m the ill ditpoſition ot the organs ; or a certain harſhneſs of ſoun. 
ering from the improper mixture oi the <23rels and conſonants among 
themle'ves. Sirats Gerg, Lib. 13, P 918. © Theophraſtus was 
fir! cali.4 Hertamus; but Ariſtotle changed it into I heophraſtus, 
Fartly to avoid the cacehomy of the former name, and parti 
lend. al aur. H. St. thani, Kc. 

N B. The cacerhony becom es 2 feanty when applied to a harſh ſub- 
zect, as in Homer's detcription of the butchery of Ulyſſes's comraces 
by tue Cyclops, which Dion: ſ. Halicarn. ſo much admires for the 
RUUCHNFS: of the found: : | 

Ter & cou He Ut, wil er: ra 
Or {a the cHutien c he towels from a u ound: 
AXN. yaa & 
No: fo, v hon a Chlorir or ent is introduced; it being a ſtanding rule 
vn the fer. pœct, to change his ſounds and numbers as his ſubject 
ways: 


Cicopry'sta, Lit. a bad pulſe. See Cacorar'xy. 
C:cormny xy fcacehxia, Lat. of ase and cr. Gr. the pulſe] 
2 bd pulſe. By corruption from cacuſphyzy. See APHYXTA. 

Cacory FHMUs, Lat. [of gaser, bad, aid gvsnet, Gr. the pulſe] 
an zn-qual pul'e. | | | 

Cacos!sTArs u ith logicians] arguments propoſed between two 
perſons, that will ferve as well for the one as the other; as, you cwght 
to forgive him be ave he is a hid Ac, far that reaſon I cuil beat 
EI, tt be 147 i Letter {erentter. | 

Cacos vu tox (ae, Of xaxo; and order, Gr.] a 
ſaulty compotition or joining together of words in a ſentence. 

Caco Trophy xa v,, Of art. and vgn. Gr. nouriſhment] 
a bad nutriment, proceeding trom a depravation of the blood. 

Cac/TECuNY: | crritechue, Lat. of xaxeg, and It n, Gr. art] 4 
hurtful art or n vention. 

Caco'T: ci: [wih aſuologers] f. e. bad ſortune; the ſixth houſe 
of an aftrolonicat HRgure. CE | 

Cachet l, Lat. {ax Hz, of xax:;, and Cn, Gr. zeal] an 
ci zeatoulncl;, 5 

Cages, Lat. [in rhetoric] perverſe imitation, affetedneſs. 

Cacozttinva, Lat. (a term uſed by rhetoricians] when a ſpeech 
i- fant by inpropriety of words, want of coherence, redundancy, 
obſcurity. Tc. 

Cas ſwaxids, Gr. a kind of thiflle} an artichoke. 

C:cripartt, Lat. (ars, Gr.] an herb good to heal the 
biting of ſerpente, cnickweed. 

To Cacv minxate {rammiratur, ca'umin:, of cacumen, Lat.] to 
male ap or cored, to make pyrainidical. | 

Cara'vrr, Lat. a dead carcals. 

Canivthous Featugerefas, Lat.] like, or belonging to a dead 
ex1ca's, having the qualities of a dead carcaſs. Brown uſes it, and 
other prylical writers. 
__ Capa'rtaxs, a ſect of mahometans who attribute the actions of men 
to men lone, and not :o any ſeeret porver determining the will; con- 
tary „the ret of the Mu ulmen, who are ſtrict predeſtinarians. They 
are ſo called, fivs Abul.- 'ragius, from Cadr, Arab. a decree; not 


becauſe they awaiutlln, but deny the doctrine of [abſolute] decrees. 


Mui. titer, Drnoft. Text. p. 168. Pocect's Verfio, p. 105. See 


Arras, and read there Al-waidii, or Al-waidians. See alſo 
Ac A'RtIANS. | | | 

Ca'ppire Fh, or C-, an infet which is a good bait for 
moſt ſorts of river fich. N | | 

Ci'pprs. 1. A kind of tape or ribbon. He hath ribbons of all co- 
Jours of che r inbow, inkles, cad ii, cambrics. Shake peare. 2. A 
kind of worm or grub tound in a ca, of raw. The May-fly is bred 
of the cad worm or ca li. Walton. 

Cave, rb. [of cats, Lat.] a tort of barrel or caſk.. A cade of her- 
rings. het, peare, | | | | 

Let none perſuade to broach 
Thy thick, unwholſome, urdigeſſed cades. J. Philips. 

Cave, . it ie deduced by Skinner from cadeler, Fr. an old 
word, ach ſignißes to bring vp tenderly. John ſar] tame, delicate; 
as, a cade- lub is a young lamb, weaned and brought up tenderly in a 
houſe. 

To Caps [from the 24j.] to breed up in ſoftneſs. 

Cant LESHER, Or CaDE LISHER [among the Turks] a chief magi- 
Arate or rather judge, the one over Lehr Afia, and the other over 
Gier. M. Thevenot fzy:, that originally there were but two; the 


ene of Natolia, and the other of Romeheh, or European Greece: but 


that afer ſaltan Selim had conquered Egypt, he created a third, who 
che cadeleſquer of Egypt. They have ander them the cagtes. which 
are judges, and comme bailifs en prevoſts ; tis before them they de- 
de diferences, mairy, give libert) to ſlaves, Tc, Vera e de Le vun. 
Ser Cape 


CAD 
Ca'pence, or Ca'otxcy, Fr. [cadenza, It. cadencia, Sp. cadentia, 
Lat.] 1. Ihe fall cf the voice. The — in the cloſc or cadence lata 


an agreement with the figure in rhetoric Prater expedtatum. Bc. 
con. 2. Fall, ſtate of — decline. The ſun in — cad. e 
low. A:{tzz. 3. The flow of verſes or periods. The caderc; of G2. 
line muſt be a rule to the next. Dryden. 4. The tone or ſound. 
With hoarſe cadence lull 
Scataring men. Airlton. 

Pere Richelet obſerves, that cadence in rheteric is a certain harmenion, 
chute {or fail] of a period, or of part of a period. Is it potlible, ſar; 
Balzac, we ſhould labour the ſtructure and cadence of a period, with 2. 
much zeal and earneſtneſs as if life was at flake! He adds, that c 
dence, as a term in peetry, ſigniſies dificrent meaſures of the verſe, ac 
— to * diffcrence ot che verſe : — which I the rather cite, 2 
quaring with ſome things alrcady advanced; at leaſt, as ſheu ing wi 
ideas — French affix ay word. | aa 

Canr'xcrs {ia flinging] are the ſame with points and virgulz's in 
diſcourſe. | 

Captxce [with horſemen] is an equal meaſure or proportion ob. 
ſerved by a horte in all his 1 ks he's thoroughly man: 7c, 
and v-orks jutty at gallop, terra « terra, and the airs, ſo that his mo- 
tions or times have an equal regard to one another, that once Ge. 
not embrace or take in more ground than the other, and that the þ9:/» 
obſerves his ground regularly. | 

CaDENCE (in dancing] is when the ſteps foliow the notes and mea 
ſures of the muſic. | 

Cavexcz [wich orators] when the ſounds end agreeab!e to th 
ear. ; 

Caprxce {with poets] a certain meaſure of verſe varying as (> 
verſe varics. 8 | 

Cavexce {in muſic} is a kind of concluſion of the ture, v.t.ich, i, 


made of all the parts together in ſeveral places of any key. Ste 


Com. 

Ca'vext [raden;, Lat.] falling down. | | 

Caprxr Heujcs _- aftrologers] are the third, fixth, ninth, ar- 
twelfth houſes of a ſcheme or {:gure of the heavens ; they being the. 
that are next from the angles. WEE 
Cap, or Cap EE. 1. A younger brother of a family. 2. The 
youngeſt brother. Joſeph was the youngeſt of the twelve, and David 


was the eleventh fon and the cadet of Jeile. Brewn. 3. A volunteer 
who ſerves in the army without being entered in the ligt, ard in ex- 


peQation of a commiliion. Fr. 

Cab, a fraw-worm. Sce Cappis. | | | 

Can't, a round frame of wood, on which hawks are carried by 
the cadgers, in order to be ſold. | | 
— Ca'pcts, a huckſter, one who brings butter, eggs, and poultry, 
from the country to market. ; 

Cab [among the I urks, &c.] a magiſtrate, or ſort of Juſtice of 
peace. We lay the accent on the firſt ſyllable ; but tis wrong; tor 
the word is of Arabian extract, from cas, to decree, and in the je- 
cond conjugation, to conſtitute a judge; from whence is derived cadas, 
a decree or ſentence of judgment, and cad}, qui prompti indicat, i. c. 
one apt and ready in giving ſentence. Gelizs. To which ] may ade, 
that from hence (in compound of cadi, a judge, and «er, Arab. a 
camp or army) is formed cadi-/;fter, and, by corruption, cadelej+er. 


See Cape LESHER. 


SHER. | 
Cable, a fort of pear. SY 

Ca'p1z, a city and port- town of Andaluſia, in Spain, ſituated on 
the north-weſt end of the iſland of Leon, or Lyon, oppoſite to port 
St. Mary, on the continent, about 60 miles ſouth-weſt of Seville, and 
40 miles north-weſt of Gibraltar. The iſland it ſtands on is about 18 
miles in length ; the ſouth-weſt end is about nine broad, bur the other 
end, where the city ſtands, not above two. It has a communication 
with the — & means of a bridge ; and, with the oppoſite ſhore, 
forms a bay of 12 miles long, and fix broad. About the middle of thi: 
bay there are two head-lands or promontories, one on the continent, 
and the other on the iſland, which advance ſo near together, that a 
fort upon each, one called the Puntal, and the other Matagorda, com- 
mand the paſſage ; the harbour being within theſe forts, and therefore 
impoſſible to be entered by an enemy, withour firſt taking the forts. 
This is a place of as __ as moſt in the kingdom of Spain. It 
ſtands in lat. 36 30 N. and long. 6 40 W. | 

Caprzavrlitey, a kind of ſtoic ſet among the Mahometans, who 
affect an extraordinary gravity in word and action. I hey avoid ſeaſt- 
ing ard diverſion. Thotc of them who inhabic on the frontiers of Hun - 
pays Sc. agree in many things with the Chriſtians. They read the 

1 


CabrLEsnER [among the Turks] a chief juſtice. See CabE'Lr- 


ble in the Sclavonic tranſlation, as well as the alcoran; and hold, 


that Mahomet was the Holy Spirit, who deſcended on the apoſtles in 


the day of Pentecoſt. 


Ca'pra, the leaſt pig which a ſow has at one farrow. | 
Ca'pala [xaJua, Gr.] a mineral, whereof there are two ſorts, na- 
tural and artificial. 
Natural Cabula, is either that which contains metallic parts, and 
is called cobalt, or that which contains none, called lapis calaminaris. 
Artifcial Canna, is prepared from copper in furnaces, and is of 
five forts, The firſt is called botrytis, being in form of a bunch of 
grapes; the ſecond oftricitis, becauſe it reſembles a ſea ſhell ; the third 
placetis, becauſe it reſembles a cruſt ; the fourth caprillis ; and the 
fifth calamites, which hangs round the iron rods with which they ſtir 
the copper in the furnace. e 
Cabuia Offcirarum, tutty. 
Ca'pwITEs, a precious ſtone having blue ſpecks in it. 
ab gee a _ of —_— among the Mahometans, who lire 
a kind of monaſtic life. On Friday nights $ the greateſt part 
of the nicht in running round, holding each ot Lag hands, inceſſantly 
crying out Hhai, i. e. living, one of the names of God; in the mean 
time one of their number plays on the flute. They are allowed to quit 
their monaſtic life, and marry if they pleaſe ; but upon condition of 
wearing black buttons on their garment to diſtinguiſh them. The; 
have a convent at Fophana in Conſtantinople ; and derive their name, 
as Paul Ricaut obſerves, from A dalla Cadir, the ſbunder of their 
- order, 
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C A 
order, and who was cotemporary with Holagu, grandſon of Jingiz- 


chan. See A'zASIWES. 
Capuca Benn, Lat. [in civil law] eſcheats, goods fallen or for- 
ſeited to the king. 
Capu'ceax, of or pertaining to the caduceus or Mercury's wand. 
Capv'ctus, Lat. a ſtaff or white wand, which heralds or ambaſ- 
ſadors carried when they went to treat of peace. | 
Capucers, the wand or rod that Apollo gave to Mercury, in ex- 
change for the ſeven-ftringed harp. The poets to this rod aſcribe the 
virtue of appeafg differences; and alſo tw» other properties, as con- 


ducting fouls to hell, and delivering them from thence, and to cauſe 
and di ſleep. Bart as to the firit of its virtues or rties, my- 


thologiſts ſay, that it means no more than the power of eloquence, 


which ſatisfies the mind, compoſes the heart, and bring; men firſt io 


reaſon, and then to peace. 
Capu'cus Morbus, Lat. [with phyficians] the falling ficknefs, a 
diſeaſe ſo named, becauſe thoſe affected with it fall down on a ſud- 


den. 
Cabu'xR [caduque, Fr. caduco, It. cadurus, Lat.] crazy. 
Cx'cias | zawia;, Gr.] a wind from the north quarter. 
From the north, | | 
Boreas and Czcias, and Argeſtes loud, 
And Thraſcias, rend the woods. Milr-r. | 

Cx'cun Inteftinum, Lat. [in anatomy] the blind gut, ſo called, be- 
ca uſe one end of it is ſhut up. fo that the o0:Gure and cliyle both pai; 
out, and come in at the {ame orifice. | 

CxL1a'ca, Lat. the arteries of the ſtomach, which accompany the 
branches of the great vein. | 

CzL1'coLtsT fcelicela, of calm, heaven, and clo, Lat. to inha- 
bit] a ſaint, an inhabitant of heaven. 8 

CzL1!'FERoUs, or C#Li'GEROUS [c@#:i/er, or culiger, of cum, 
heaven, and /7ro, to bear, or gere, to carry] bearing or vpholdits 
heaven. | 

Cali eoTEST [clipotens, of cælum and feters, Lat.] 1. Mighty 
in heaven. 2. Having the ſovereignty of heaven. 5 

Cxrio'srowmy [xox2rowma, of xe, hollow, and gene, Gr. the 
mouth] is when the word 15 as it were obſcured or pent within the 
mouth, as in a cave, and is heard in the receſs. 

To Cz/mtexrT [with Paracelſians] is to calcine after a pecylir 
manner with corroſive liquors ; but Van {felmont more properly ca... ir 
luting. See Cz'MenT. | 

Cra, Lat. an onion. | 

Cxzrv'LEeous [cæruleas, Lat.] being of a blue azure colour, Ike the 
| 

at's LEON, a market town of Monmouthfhize, on the river Uſe, 
about 16 miles ſouth-weſt of Monmouth. 

Carerma'RTHEN, the capital of Caermarthenttire, in South Wales, 
fituated on the river I ivy, about five miles om the ſea. It ſends one 
member to parliament. The county of Cacrmarthen alſo ſends one 


Catrxa'rtvox, the chief town of Caernavonſttire, in North 
Wales, ſituated on the river Menay. I: ſends one member to par- 
liament. The county of C 2crnarvon alſo ſerds che member. 

Cak' wis, a market town in Flintſhire, in North Wales, about 
five miles eaſt of St. Aſaph. | = | 

Cz'sar [of calura, Lat. a cutting] a title or name given to the 
twelve emperors of Rome who ſuccecded Julius Ca ſar. | 

CxsARIAN, roar at. I. Belonging to Cæſar. 2. One of his 


Cxsartax Operation, or CaSARE ax Sefton [in ſurgery] a cutting 
open the belly of the mother, in order to the taking out the child, be- 
cauſe Czfar was thus born. 85 | 

Cz'suRa, Lat. a cut, a pak, a notch. | | 

Czsura [in Greek and Latin poetry] a poetic /herty, when, after 
a foot is compleated, a Vert ſyllable in the end of the word is admit- 
ted in the place of a hung one; as Pectöribus inhiins Virg. 
P. Richelet fays, that, in French poetry, tis that parſe which (with 
them) is ſo neceſſary to be obſerved in the zzid/s of a great verſ:. 
The opening of one vowel upon another has been condemned by our 
belt writers, as offenſive to the ear, and conſequently improper ; and 
ſo doub:lefs it often is; except where a pax/e is intended; as in that 
line of Virgil's: | | 

er ſunt conati—impnere Pelio OF ur. | 
And 1 ſuſpect the Cæſura of the antients is beſt accounted for on this 
hypotheſis ; c. g. What if we ſhould read FO 2D 
Pectoribus—inhians, in Virgi! ? 


In—s Tgerzpul):, TYM — vt cxzz—w, in Homer? 


A judicieus ear will ſoon diſcern a /alcmnity in the pare, well adapted 


to the SoLEMNITY of the occaſion. 

Ca'rra, or Karra, a city and port-town of Crim Tartarv, ſituated 
on the ſouth-eaſt part of that peninſula. It is the moſt confiderable 
town in the country, and gives name to the Streights of Ca#a, which 
2 the Euxine or Black Sca, to the Palus Meotis, or ſea of 

oph. | 

Carrakia, the country of the Caffers or Hottentots, being the 
moſt ſouthern part of Africa. It lies in the form of a creſcent, about 
the inland country of Monomopata, between 35 deg. fouth latitude, 
and the tropic of capricorn; and bounded on the eaſt, ſouth, and 
weſt, by the Indian and Atlantic oreans Mot part of the ſea-coatt 
of this country is ſubject to the Dutch, who have built a fort near the 
moſt ſouthern promontory, calicd the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ca'rTax, Perl. a * veſt or garment. 

Ca [of cague, Fr.] a veſſel of wood containing about 4 or s gal- 
lons : there are ſome cf a leſs ſize; their form is that of a barrel. 

Cace, Fr. [probably of caver, Lat. a pit, gabbia, It. jaula, Sp. 
2 Port.] 1. A device, an incloſure made of twigs or wire for 

ceping birds in. 2. A place for wild beall:, incloſed with paliſadocs, 
3- A priſon for petty malefactors. | 
To Cas [from the noun] to incloſe in a cage. 
He ſwoln and pamper d with high fare, 
Sits down and ſnorts, cag'd in his baſket chair. Donne. 
Cact-IWork ¶ in a ſhip] the uppermoſt carved work of the hull. 
Cc [in old records] a bird. cage or coop of hens. 


CAL 


Ca'cLt, a town in the province of Urbino, in the Pope's territor: 
about 25 miles ſouth of the city of Urbino. 

CacLia'rr, the capita! of the iſland of Sardinia, f tuated on a b.. 
of 2 in the ſouthern part of that illand. Lat. 30 N. Lower 
9? 12' E. 

Cane'ran, or AL-cant'e an, 
Grand Cairo. Sce Cargo. 

Ca'uors, the capital of the territory of Querci, in the province 9 
Guienne, in France, about 4; milcs touch of I houloute. It is a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, and has an univerſity. 

Cal & x un. the capital of the province of Cajaniz, or Eaſt Poth- 
nia, in Sweden, ſituated on the notth-caſt part of the lake Cajania, 
about 300 miles north. eaſt of Abo. | 

Caja'zzo, a town of the province of Favors, in the kingdem of 
Naples, about 16 miles north- eaſt of the city of Maples. 5 

Carr vu, a city of Chia, in che province oi Honin, on the river 
Crocccus, 350 miles north-weſt of Nanbing. | 

Cu u, or Car'uacay {inthe Cloman empire? a lientenavt, 
an oficer of great dignity, of Which there are three: ooo attends the 
fignior, ancther the grand vitir, and ttc this > goveruor of 


the capital of Egypt, which we call 


13 - 


audi, certain American iſtar ! l ing fourth: 
of Cuba, and north-weſt of Jamaica, in 21 deg. of nerta tudg, 
and between 81 and $5 des. „f welt longitude. 

Catuan, a crococile, fo caiied in America. 

CarxriTes, fo called ut C:iin, becauſe they 
father; a fect of ancient heretics. | 

To Cao“ [cajuier, Fr.] to Pater, to bath, to coax, M hecdle, 
court, or fawn upon. Ile one ahronts hin, while the other « . 
and pities hum. J. IArenpe. 

Ca'jorrr {from coj5/e] n wheed'er, coaxer, We. | 

Cajo'ittay [cofolrrte, Fr.] a fawing pon. vain praiſe. fattery. 

Caisse, a covered waggon or carriage for provifien: and aνjẽ,jf 

nition for an army. | 

Catssox {in gannery] 2 wooden cheſt, containing 4 or 6 bomb: 
or h!led only with powder, which the beſieged bury under groun, 11 
order to blow up a work that the beſiegers are like to be u. a ters of. 
T vs after the bonnet has been blown up by the mine, they lodge a 
caion under the ruins of it, and when the enemy has made a lodg- 
ment there, they fre the caiſſan by the ke!p of a faucis, and blow vn 
that poſt a ſecond time. | 3 

Cleo, or GNA Carro [al-rabirat, Arab. the viciorions] the 
capital of Egypt, ſituated in a plain, at the foot of a mountain, about 
two miles eaſt of the Nile, und about 109 ſouth of the mouth of that 
river. 1 


eſter med him a; heir 


"The town is ten miles in cirumference, and tull of inhabitants. 
The caſtle ſtands on the ſummit of a hill, at the ſouth end of the town, 
and is three miles roun l. I te Britiſh and other European kingdoms, 
have their couſuls here for the protection of trade. It is ſubject to the 
Turks. Lat. 30 N. Long. 32 E. | 85 
Car'koan, a town of the kingdom of Tunis, in Africa, on the ri- 
ver Magrida, about 80 miles {outh of Fun, . 
Car'TiF ſcttive, It. a ilave, chetit, Fr. vile, deſpicable ; whence it 
came to ſipnify a bad man, with ſome i:plication of meannels, as 
brave in Engliſh and far in Latin; fo certainty does ſlavery defiroy 
virtue. A flave and a ſcoundrel ate figrited by the fame words in 


many languages] a iniferadle flave, a led uretch; a pitiful forty fel - 


on. | | 
Vile Caiti5, vaſſal of dread and deſpair. Spenſer, 
| The wicked'ſt cart. Sduανtare. 

Ce: rir rx, ade. [from ceaitif] wicked!y, Ser. 

Ces [Rachen, C. Brit. kag, Dan. cuth, Leut] a Kind of delicate 
bread, or lat loaf, made with fruit, ſpice, milk, Sc. In general, 
any thing of a form rather flat than high, by which it is ſometimes di- 


ſtinguiſhed from a loaf. Cates of ruling ice came rolling down tha 


Hood. Dryder. 5 
To Caxe [from the noun} to harden a, dough in the oven, to join 


or melt together into one, 25 chals, do in burning. This burning mat- 


ter, as it tun very leiſurely, had tiule to cafe together. Aalliſin. 
C:'tapasn Tree; it hath a flower conſiſting of one leaf. which af- 

terwards becomes a leſhy fruit, having an hard ſhell. They rife to 

the height or twenty-five or thirty fest in the Welt Indies. Ihe ſhells 


are uied by the negroes for cue, a. alto for making inſtruments of 


muſic, by making a hole in the ſill, and putting in ſmall Rone:, 
with which they make a fort of rate. Adu. | 
Ca'tanrs, the fur of a ſmall creature in Germany, called a cala- 
ber. FEM | | 
Carat, the mot ſoutherly province of the kingdom of Naples, 
ſituated over agniuſt Sicily. There are two provinces of this name, 
called the I licher and the Farther Calabria, with reſpect to the city of 
Naples; Coſenza is the capital of the former, and Reggio of the 
latter. 5 ES 
Cara'or {with horſemen] is the deſcent or ſloping declivity of a 
riſing manage ground; being a ſmall entrance upon which a horſ- i; 
rid ſeveral times round, bciag put to a ſhort gallop, with his fore-hams 
in the air, to make him learn to ply or bend his haunches; and for his 
ſtop upon the aids of rhe calves of the legs, and the ſtay of the bridle 
and caveſion ſenſonably. 
Caria'tsx, an Eaft Indian mineral, lately diſcovered. 
Ceran A, a city of Old Caſtile, on the river Ebro, near the 
confines of Navarre, about 60 miles north-weit of Sarzgoti1 : 
Calais, a port-town of Picardy, in France, ſituated on tne In- 
gliſh Channel, about 22 miles ſouth- caſt of Dover. ; 
Calau % [a word derived probably by fome accident. 
calamancus, Lat. which, in the middle ages, Egnificd a ht 
a kind of woollen ſtuff. 
Cal Au ANY [calemar, Fr. calamajo, It.] a ſort of 69) ; 
Caramacro'sTis [aH e,, Or.) the herb vere fr2's, 
Latin, Gramen Tomentoſum. 
CaLamt'Laxos, fweet mercury. | 3 
CaLamiva'rts Lapis, Lat. the calamine ſtone, @ k. 2 Ol foilile 
bituminous earth, which, being mixed with copyrr, 0447705 I} 180 4 
ellow metal called braſs, and adds a weight to it ; but diminimhbes its 
malleability ; it is found in veins or ſeams, running berween rocks, and 


In 
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2⁵ dug lixe lead ore. It is often found in lead ores, or has lead mixt 
with it. They uſe it à an abſorbent and drier in outward medicinal 
applications, but is ſeldom given inwardly. We muſt not omit load- 


ſtones, whetſtones of all kinds, limeſtones calamine, or lapis calami- 


naris. Locke. 

Ca'tamixt [calamine, Fr. calamina, It.] the ſame as lopis calami- 
naris, Sec C:nlaMiNARIsS. | 

Calau’ [calament, Fr. calamento, It. calamintha, Lat. aa 
und, Gr.] the herb mountain-mint, it hath long tubulous flowers. 
'T heſe are produced from the joints of the ſtalks, at the footſtalks of 
the leaves, in bunches. This plant grows wild, and is uſed in me- 
dicine. Miller. 

To Catami'srrATE [calamifratum, Lat.] to cur! or frizzle the 
hair | 


Cala'miTEs, or Rana viridis, a green frog. 

Cara utrous [calamiteux, Fr. —_— It. and Sp. of calamito- 
ſus, Lat.] 1. Miſerable, ed, applied to perſons ; as, a neceſſi- 
tous and calamiton; perſon. 2. Full of miſery, diftreſsful, applied to 
outward circumſtances ; as, a ſad and calami tous condition. 

Car mus ſold law] a gag to be put into the mouth of dogs, to 
hinder them from barking. 

Caria'mity [calamite, Fr. calamita, It. calamidad, Sp. calamitas, 
Lat.] misfortune, cauſe of miſery, wretchedneſs, afflictian. Another 
ill accident is drought, and the ſpindling of the corn; inſomuch as the 
word calamity was firſt derived from calumus, when the corn could not 

get out of the ſtalk. Bacon, 

| No CaLaxuTtTy ſo grievous as to be without money. © Sp. Ne ay 
mal tan laflimere, cimo no tertr dinero. This proverb is probably 

founded upon a ſuppoſition, that money can purchaſe every ſatisfaction, 


and remove every inconveniency ; but as there are ſeveral calamitics 


which all the money in the world can't remedy, they are more grie- 
vous than the want of money itſelf. 

Ca'taumus Aromaticus, a kind of ruſh growing in the Levant, about 
the bigneſs of a gooſe-quill, called aifo acorus. Sex Aco'rvus; alſo a fort 
of Oo. or ſweet- ſcented wood, mentioned in ſcripture. It is a knotty 
root, reddiſh without, and white within, which puts forth long and 
narrow leaves, and is brought from the Indies. I he prophets ſpeak 
of it as a foreign commovity of great value. Theſe ſweet reeds 
have no ſmell when they are green, but when they are dry only. 
Spices of pure myrrh, of tweet cinamon, and of ſweet calamus. 
Exodus. | h 

Cal auus Scripterius, a writing pen. Lat. | | 

CaLawuus Scriptorius [with anatomiſts] a ſpace or dilation about 
the fourth ventricle of the brain, ſo called, becauſe the form of it re- 
ſembles that of a quill. | e 

Cal AN uu [antient writers] challenge, claim or diſpute. | 

Caran, or CaLo'chy [caleche, Fr. caieſca, It.) a ſmall. o 
_ Chariot. The ancients uſed calaſtes, the figures of ſeveral of them be- 
Ing to be ſeen on ancient monuments. I hey are very ſimple, light, 
and drove by the traveller himſelf. Ar buthnor. 
 Caia'rayvup, a city of Arragon, in Spain, ſituated on the river 
Xalo, about 50 miles weſt of Saragoſia. | 

CaLaTH1a'xa [in botany] a fort of violet flower, which has no 
ſcent, and ſprings in autumn. Lat. 

__ Catarra'va, a city of New Caſtile, in Spain, on the river Gua- 
diana, 45 miles ſouth of Toledo. 

CALCA NEUs, or Os Calcts [in anatomy] the heel: bone, it lies 
under the aftragulus, to which it is articulated by ginglimus, and 
bchindd it is a large protuberance that makes the heel. | 

Carca'xruvy, vitrol rubehed. Lat. h 

Ca'tcar, a ſpur. Lat. | 

Carcar {with chemiſts} a calcining furnace. 

CaLcar [with hotaniſts] is when the bottom of a flower runs out 
oa point, as de{phinizm, lark's heel, Sc. 

Car.ca'rra [od records] a cauldron or copper. 

Carica'rriwna {with botaniſts] the herb lack-ſpur. Lax. 

CaLlCceE'a [antient deeds] a road or hgh-way kept up with tones 
and rubbiſh. mh 
 Caicts'rui Oferatis [old records) the werk of repairing high- 
ways, done by ſervile tenants. | 
__ Carcta'ra, or Cal ct“ ruu [old 2 a cauſey or cauſeway. 

C.LCEATED [caiceatus, Lat.] ſhod, or fitted with ſhoes. 

CALCEDO'NIUs, Lat. a fort of precious ſtone. Calcedonins is of the 
apat kind, and of a miſty grey, clouded with blue or with purple. 
it oodward, = | „ 

Carcuoipt' [in anatomy] are three little bones in the foot, which 
with others, make up that part of the foot next under the ankle, the 
— that Fallopius calls cunziformia, becauſe they are ſhaped like 
edges. | | 

CalcrrraGca [of calcir, gen. of calx or calculus, a ſlone, and 
range, Lat. to break] a kind of herb, a fort of ſaxifrage. Laz. 

o C NA. See To CalcixE. 
| CaLcixa'"riox [Fr. calcinartone, It.] is the ſolution of a mixt bo- 
dy into powder, by the help of fire, or any corroding things, as 
mercury, aqua fortis, &c. being ſuch a management of it, as renders 
x reducible to powder ; wheretore it is called chemical 


o * i 
This is the next degree of the power of fire, beyond that of fuſion. 
This may be effected. but not without a calcination, or reducing it by 


art into a ſubtle powder. Brown, | 


CaLcixnation Phisſophical, is when horns, bones, hoofs, c. are 


banged over boiling water {or other liquor) till they have loſt their 
mucilage, and will eaſily be powdered. 

CALCiNaT10N [of lend] is performed by melting the lead in an 
| earthen pan unglazed, keeping it ſtirring over the fire with a ſpatula, 

till it is reduced to a powcer. 

Cai.cixaT1oxn [of tin] is performed by putting the metal into a 
large earthen pan unglazed on a great fre, ſlirring it from time to 
time for 36 Hours, then taking it off, and letting it cool. 

CaLcixaToRY [from calcinute} a veſſc] to caicine metals in. 

To Carct'xE, werb ad. Lacie, Fr. caiinare, It. calcinar, Sp. 
of calcis, the gen- of call. Lat.] 1. To burn to a calx or cinder. * 
hardening by _ without melting, the heat fift endurateth, then 
maketh fragile; and, Jaftly, i: doth ca/cine. Buczn, 2. To burn up. 
Fiery diſputes that union have aid. Donban, 

To Carens, verb nent to become a caly or ſtiable ſubſtance, 


tery, where the reli 
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by means of heat. This cryſtal is a pellucid file fone, enduring 3 
red heat, without loſing its tranſparency, and in a very ſtrong i; 
calcining without fuſion. Ne uten. 

To Calcixt [in chymical writers] is to reduce a ſubſtance t 
powder, either by burning, or a corrofive menſtruum. 

Carcirs rA [with botaniſts] the ftar-thillle. 

To Ca'LcitrATE [calcitratum, Lat.] to kick. 

CarciTro'st [calcitroſus, Lat.] kicking or ſpurning much. 

Calco'crarnsr [of xa h., of xe, brats, and year, 
Gr. to engrave] an engraver in braſs. 

Carco nA fu IXa, of xa, brafs, and gag, Gr. 
to write] engraving in braſs. : 

To Ca'tcuLarE [calc/er, Fr. from calculzs, Lat. a little ſtone or 
bead uſed in operations of numbers. Jchn/or. Calcolare, It. calculay, 
* calcnlo, Lat.] 1. To caſt accounts, to compute or reckon. 2. 

o compute the ſituation of the planets at any time; as. to calculate 
an eclipſe. 3. Io frame or model, adjuſt to ſome certain end. Re- 
ligion is upon all accounts calculated for our bencht. T. Hefen. 

Cai.cuLa'riox [Fr. of calculatic, Lat.] 1. The ice or man- 
ner of caſting of accounts, or reckoning, and is either algebraical or 
numerical. Cypher, that great friend to calculation, or rather which 
changeth calculaticn into eaſy computation. Helder. 2. The re{v!: 
of arithmetical or algebraical operations, the reckoning. Being du 
ferent from calculations of the ancients, their obſervations coufitm nut 
ours. Bran. TO 

Calcria'tor [of calculate] a computer, he that r:ckons. 

CaLcuLia'Tory {of calcziate} belonging to calculation. 

Ca'rcuLE [(c Fr. calcoio, It. calrale, Sp. of cuicalu, Lat | 
computation, reckoning. 

Ca' rc, {in anatomy] little ſtones in the bladder and kidne;:. 


Ca'.cuLose, or Calcvrous [calculrſus, of calculus, Lat.] full of 
or gravel, gritty ; as, ſtones or calcnliſe concretions in the 
kidney or bladder. Breton. | 
C * pn [ caiculofitas, calculgſus, of calculus, Lat.] fulneſs cf 
nes, Tc 


Calleurvs, Lat. 1. A ſmall pebble or gravel fone. 2. A counter 
to caſt account with. 3. I he ſtone in the bladder or kiducys of 4 
human body. The laſt is the molt uſual ſenſe. 

Catevruvs Differentialis [with mathematicians] is a method of 
differencing quantities, or of finding an infinitely ſmall quantity, which 
being taken infinite times, ſhall be equal to a given quantity. 
Carcurvs Exponentialis [with mathematicians) a method of di: 
ferencing exponential quantities, and ſumming vp the differential: o: 
tuxions of exponemials. = | $2 

Carcurus Integralis [with mathematicians] is a method of inte- 
gratiog or ſumming up fluxions or differential qualities, 7. e. from a 

ifferential quantity given to find the quantity, from whoſ: differen- 
cing the given differential reſults. | 

CarcuLvus Sitzs [with mathematicians] a new kind of calculus, 
founded on the conſideration of the fituation of quantities, and not ot 
their magnitudes: 

Ca'Lpros [chanldron, Fr. from calidus, Lat.) a boiler, a kettle. 
See CaulpeNN. 

Ca'LECHe. See Calan. | EE 8 

CaLEFa'cT10N [calcfazione, It. of calafactio, from calefacir, Lat. 
© wang the act of heating or warming; alſo the ſtate of being 
heated. 


Calkxracrios [with philoſophers] is the exciting or producing 


heat in a mixt body. 4 | 
CALEFacTIox {in pharmacy] is a ing fimple or 
rodicines i the fan, fire, Ofc 


compound medicines by a moderate heat 


CaLEFa'cTive [calefacus, Lat. ing, ing any thing hot. 
| Clueratcronmin (of pres Lat) — a being made 


Caltera'crory; fab. [calefaForium, Lat.] a room in a monaſ- 
religions warm themſelves. 

CALEFACTORY, adj. [of calgſactio, way og making hot. 
To Ca'lery, verb neat. [of calefacio, Lat.] to grow hot; to be 
heated. Cryſtal will ca into electricity. Brown. N 
Ca'LexBurG Caſlle, capital of the dutchy of Calenburg, in 
Lower Saxony in Germany, | on the river Leine, about fit- 

teen miles ſouth of Hanover. Lat. 52* 200 N. Long. 9< 4 E. 
Ca'LExDar [calendrier, Fr. ws of ah It. and Sp. calender, Du. 
and Ger. calendarium is derived of calende, Lat. i. e. the firſt day: 
of every month] an annual book commonly called an alm 
wherein the days of the month, the feſtivals, the fign the ſun is in, 


the ſun's riſing and ſetting, the changes of the moon, Oc. are en- 


There have been ſeveral correftions and reformations of the calen- 
dar, the firſt was made by Numa Pompilius, and this was afterwards 
much improved by Julius Cæſar, and thence was called the Julian 
account, which is called old ſtile. | 

It was again reformed by pope Gregory XIII, which account he 
commanded to be received, and it is in moſt Roman catholic countries, 
and is called the Gregorian calendar, and by us new ſtile; which 

ins eleven days before the old, which latter was retained in Great 
Britain, till by a& of parliament the new ſtile was among us, 
by reckoning the 2d day of September 1752, the 14th, which com- 
putation was, by the ſame act, appointed to be Kept throughout al 
the Britiſh dominions for the future; and the beginning of the year 
to be reckoned from the 1| of January immediately following. 

Ca'Lexver [calendre, Fr.] a little inſect. 

CALENDER, an engine to calender with. | ; 

To CaLtxber [calendrier, Fr.] to preſs, ſmooth, and ſet a glo- 
upon linen. ; 

A Ca'LexpreR, the n whoſe trade it is thus to ſmooth linen. 

Ca'Lexps [calendes, Fr. calendi, It. calendas, Sp. calendæ, Lat. of 
rauhe, Gr. to call] the firſt day of every month among the Romans, 
who anciently counting their months by tue motion of the moo... 
had a prieſt appointed, whoſe buſineſs it was to obſerve the times of 
the new moon, and when he had ſeen it, gave notice to the preticen: 
over the ſacrifices, who called the people together, and declared t 
them how they were to reckon the days until the nunes, pronouncin? 


the word x fire wines, if the nones happened 01 we fifth * or 
Ven 


CAL 
tren times, if they happened on the ſeventh day of the mouth. 
l — wy tay 


At the Greek CaLexvs. Lat. Ad Gracas calendas, or, according 
: At latter Lammas ; or, <uben two Sundays 


It muſt be ſome enchanted grove ; CE 

And in he leaps, and down he finks. Sæviſt. 

Catz su. See Calan. "OS 
Cat ſin the plur. cafves, calp, kealp, Sax. kaif, Du.] 1. The 

| young of a cow. 

Ah Blouzelind, I love thee more by half, 


Than does their fawns or cows the new-fall'n // 
2. Calves of the lips, mentioned by Hoſea, ſignify ſacrifices of 7 | 


Gay. 


and praiſes which the captive Jews of Babylon addreſſed to God, being 
o longer in a condition to offer lacriſices in his temple. Caimer. 3. 
The thick plump part of the leg; as, the ca/f of the leg. | 
CaLe [a hunting term] a male hart, or a hind of the firſt vear. 
Sca-Cal. v, a large fiſh with a velvet ſpotted, black ſkin, the fleſh of 
which is like that of a ſucking pig. 8 
the who will deal a Car, mill Ural a cow. H. Ger. Aer ein kelb 
Liedlt, miehlt auch eine kuhe. We ſay likewiſe: He that ati ieal a 
gin, will fleal a pound. That is: He, whoſe conſcience will let him 
take any thing unjuſtly, though of never ſo ſmall a valuc, won't bog- 
at ſtealing things of a greater value, if they fall in their way. 
— 8 Fr.] the bore of a gun, the diameter of a bullet. 
_ CAa'LinxeD [in — meaſured with caliber or caliper com- 
to find the the piece or diameter of the bullet. 
Ca'tice [calicis, gen. of calix. Lat. a cup] the cup uſd in 
the holy communion. Drinking the ſacred calice. Taylor. 
Carco [of Calicut in the Eaſt-Indies] a fort of cotton cloth 
from thence, ſometimes ſtained with beautiful colours. I am 
all in calicoes, when the fineſt are in filks. Addifor. 
_ Cx'ticvr, a town fituated on the Malabar coaſt, in the hither 
peninſula of India, ſubject to its own prince. This was the firſt port 
in India, the Portugueſe made, after failing round the cape of Good- 


a'L1D [calds, It. of calidus, Lat.] hot, ardent burning. 
Carr'vity, or Ca'Lipxess [calidira, Ital. caliditas, Lat.] heat. 
Ice doth not only ſubmit unto an actual heat, but not endure the po- 
tential calidity of many waters. Brown. 
Ca'Lipuct [calida&zs, Lat.) pipes and canals diſpoſed along the 
walls of houſes and rooms, to convey heat to ſeveral remote parts of 
Ca'LivuM innatum [in the modern ] or innate heat, is 
that attrition 44 which is occaſtoned by its cir- 
cular motion, and eſpecially in the arteries. | 


Catica'rion [from calige, Lat. to be dark] dimneſs of fight, 
a= ( go ght, 


cloudineſs. In the mole, inſtead of ca/igation or dimneſs, 
we conclude a cecity or blindacſs. Brown. 
CaL1'cixous [caliginoſus, Lat.] full of obſcurity or darknefs,dim. 
ng 1 1 ity. _ 1 | 
ALI'GRAPHY [xaMyrafia, of aa beautiful, vga, Gr. 
to write] beautiful writing. This language is incapable of ca/igraphy. 
Prideaux. | 
Ca'Liytn, or Caltvyzx [with gunners] the diameter of a piece 
r | 
Calira Compaſſes [in gunnery] an inſtrument for finding the di- 
ameter of a ball, and bore of a gun. 
Catlirzas [in gauging] an inſtrument like a ſliding rule, to em- 
brace two any caſk to find the len 


Ca'tirn, or Ca'Lir [4Lalifa, Arab. a  - "REPS ſucceſſor] a ti- 


tle aſſumed by the ſucceſſor of Mahomet among the Saracens, who 
were veſted with abſolute power ia matters both civil and religious. 
N. B. This is not true, but under certain reſtrictians; for Othman 
(the third from Mahomet) aiming at too abſolute a diſpoſal of the 

blic money, and places of truft, fell a victim to his people's re- 

ement ; who broke into his palace, and poigrarded him, while he 
had the Cox Ax in his lip———aad which (if I am not miſtaken) was 
ſprinkled with his blood. 

Ca'LiPHATE, noun fut. [the power of the ſame kind of ety mo- 
logy with con/ulate] the power or office of a caliph. The rw 4 
point of debate betu een the Turks and Perſians, is to whom of rig 
the immediate fucce/ion belonged ; whether to Aly, firſt coufin of the 
— and who married Fatima his daughter; or (where it actually 

1} to Abubeker, &c.—'The Turks, who efpouſe the latter (tho 
not excluſive of Aly in his turn) ſtile the four firſt ſucceſſors of Ma- 
komet (i e. Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Aly) colafa riſhedun, 
or the right caliphs ; and, by way of reproach, call the Perſians ra#- 
Ates, i. e. deſerters ; becauſe they reject the three firſt. See Soxx1- 
Es and Sniirzs. | 

_ Catiro'vium [old records] a ſort of galoſhes, or cafes to wear 
over ſhoes. | 

Ca'tivsx [from caliber] a ſmall hand gun uſed at fea, a har- 

, a muſket, formerly in ute. | 3 
Manage me your caliver. Shakeſpeare. 

Ca'tix [with botaniſts] the green cup out of which comes the 
Bower. Lat. 

Cauir'xTins [among the Roman catholics] a name given to ſuch 
of them as communicate of the ſacraments in both kinds; and alſo 
to thoſe of the ſentiments of Calixtus. 

To Caxx, or To Caux [cal/ader, Fr. colofatare, It. calafatear, Sp. 


_ calls new beauties forth trum every line Pope. 


place, there being nine ſcrjeants of that ca-. 


callings. 


CAL 


balfaetern, Du. and L. Ger. with ſhipwrights] is to rive ca - 


ſpun yarn into all the ſeems, rends, &fc. 
1 ſtop a leak. _— a 
calking majeſty's ſhips, which being done with rotten oakum, i: 
the cauſe that they are — Raleigh. 6 

Ca'LcEr [from calf] the workmen that flop the leaks in a thip 
The ancients of Gebal were in thee thy ca tern, Exek:el. | 

CTM, fabft. [in painting} a term uſed where the bachſide of 
the deſign is covered with black. lead, or red chalk, and the lines 
traced on a waxed = wall, or other matter. by pains 
lightly over each ſtroke cf the defign with a point, which leaves an 
1 of the colour on the plate or wail. Chenters. 

Car Jroxs [with ſhipw rights] a tor: of iron chizzels, which 


5 ay laid over with hot pit. h, arc uſed ty drive the oakum into 
the between the planks. | 
To Carr, werb aet. [katacr, Dan. probably of ra, Cr. ] 1. To 


a ſhip, to keep out 
great error in the manner of 


na ne, to determinate. God cal/ed the light day. G 2. 10 
ſummon, to invite to or from any place, thing, or perion. Call all 
your ſenſe to you. Shakr/prare. Call off the dogs. , 2. To 


ſummon together ; as, to cali a common-conncil. 4. To dummen ju 
dicially ; as, to call to accu t for miſcarria ses. 5. o fee by 
command. The Lord ce to Verping. ſaulal. 6. In the » heclo- 
gical ſenſe, to inſpire with fer v ours of piety, or to fen. nt che 
church. Paul, a ſervant of jetus Chriſt. u to be an ae. 
Romans. 7. To invoke, to appeal to. I cal! God tor a ro 
2 Cer. 8. To proclaim, to pubiith. Parifh clerk hoc the 74 111 
ſo clear. Gay. g. To make a ſhort vit. I in at St. foe, 
Addijon. 10. To excite, to put n action, to bring into view. And 
tt To hi: malic 


with {ome opprobrious denomination ; as, to % name:. 12. 0 


call back; to revoke, or retract. He will rot c back his word. 


Jaiub. 1 z To call for ; to demand. require or Claim, 
or malter or fer ſervant her to call, 


Was all alike. Drrien. 


14. To call in; to reiume monev at intereſt ; as, to call in all one”, 


money. 15. fo call in; to reſume in geverat auy ching that 3s 4h 
other hands. If clip'd money be c rn all at once, it will top 
trade. Lecke. iC. call in; to ſummon together, 10 invite. . 
in che powers, gow coutin. Shakeſpeare. 17. To call en; to ſ ligt 
for a favour or debt. I would be loth to pay him before his day: 
what necd | be fo forward with him, that cal not on we? Shate/- 
fexre. 18. 1% wall en; to repeat ſolemnly. Thrice call upon ny 
name. Dryer. 19. „call over ; to read a liſt or 7. ifter-r6!] aloud. 
20. To call out ; to challenge, to ſummon to fight. Their ſoyrreign's 
quarrel ca# them cut. Dryden. 21. To call ion; to impiore, to pray 
to. Call ian nie in the day of trouble. P/aims. - | 

Carr [trom the verb] 1. A vocal addreſs. 

ut would you fing and rival Orpheus” ſtrain, 
The wondring foreſis ſoon ſhould dance again; 

| The moving mountains hear the powerful call. Pope 
2. Requiſition. comes not t cail. Allien. 3. Divine voca- 
tion, ſummons to true religion. St. Paul bclieved ke did well, and 
that he had a cal to it, when he perſecuted the chriſtians. Lecke. 4. A 
ſummons from heaven, an impulſe. | 

How juſtly then will impious mortal: fall. 
Whoſe pride wou!d ſoar to heav'n without a c. Rofcommnr. 

5 Authority, command. I wiſh he were within wy ca// or ot. 

enham. 6. Demand, or claim. Dependance is a perpetual c. 
upon humanity, and a greater inciten ent to pity than any other u. o- 
tive. Addiſon. 7. A calling, vocation, or employmcuc. 

Is Still cheerful, ever conſtant to lis 6. , 
Buy many followed. Dry. 
8. A nomination. Upon the 16th was held the ſerjeants feaft at Eli 
Bacon. 
_ Cart. [among fowlers] a fort of artificial pipe made for carch'rg 


_ quails, Sc. 


Cal, a ſort of whiſtle uſed by boatſwains on board of hips. 
Cart [with hunters] a leſſon blown upon the horn :o comfort the 
hounds. | | 
- Ca'LLats, 2 


precious ſtone like a ſapphire, of a bright green co- 


Ca'LTAT, or CaLLET, a trull. | 


He call'd her whore; a beggar in his drink 
Could not have laid ſuch terms upon his callet. Shak-fpeare 
Ca'LLiber, or Ca'LLiBRE [with architects] the bulk, thicknels, 
volume or diameter of any round thing. | AR = 
CaLLIBLE'PHARUM (of ga, beauty, ard , Gr. the eye- 
brow] a medicament wrh which women uſe to make their cye-brows 


black, to render them wore beautiful. | 


CAaLLICRE'as, or CallICRt'oN [2a n, vage, Gr. with 
anatomiſts] a glandulous ſubſtance in the meſentry, lying near the 
bottom of the ſtomach : in a hog it is called the . in beatts 
the burr. Lat. Sce Paxcreas. 8 

Ca'LLrp [callidas, Lat.] crafty, cunning. 9 

Carr x, or Car tip xrss [calliditus. Lat. ] craftineſs, cunninpne!: 

CaLLiro'RN1A, a large country of North America, on the Scuti!:- 
Sea, ſituated between 23® and 46* of north latitude, and bee: 
rte and 138 of weſt longitude. But whether it be a peninſula o. 
iſland is uncertain. | 

CaLL1'Goxox [xaMuyry, Gr.] the herb knot-grafs. 


CaLLIi'GrRaPHY [xaXuyzatia, Of x, beauty, ind gr. Gr 
writing] fair, handſome writing. Sc Carrcr apy. | 

Calli Loc callilegia, Lat. of xa. yia. Gr.] an elrga: c) of 

= bo : 1 


diction. Dioay Fal. 11, 27, 40. ca xanga, WH: v1: 
ever terms carry with them a ca//i/agy, or grandeur, or gtr, - 


fend. ad Tbeſaur. I. Stephani, &c. 


Carr [of za, beauty, and alla, Gr. hig, the 
art of begetting fair and beautiful children. 

CA'LLING, fubjt. 1. Vocation, proſeiſ on trade; a, to follow gut 

L left no calling for this idle trade. I. 2. nr : 

or employment. Ihe Gauls tound the Koman fen»tors rh to C7 

with honour in their cal. Seit. d bz 


3. Cl:4; of- perſons united by 
the ſame employment or profeſhon. It muy be 4 caution not o 5 


. «, +" * 
auc! 


pole celibacy on whole callings, aud great mu tiongy Of en or Ko- 
men, Who cannot be ſupy olcable w have the $f ot 


, . = 7 
POCOQELT.ONCE, & 4.4 27; +» 


CAL 


. 4. Divire vocuion, invitation, o- impulte to the true religion. 
St. Peter wi norant of the cal of tne Genmiles. Hatcaveill. 

C: L.LI OY. K of 22. N, beauty, and :. Gr. voice] the 
mati rt e eus, art oac of the mules, ſuppoſed to be the patro- 
refs. of hervie.rerh, 

Cle. to Calire and Calrver. [Of this word I know 
not the oe Tony, ng7 C20 ary thing more probable occur, than that 
perhaps the e tis corrupted from gers, inftruments with which 
any tin: 4 pod, incloſed and embraced. John en.] compalics 
with bv u Cal/ip:r5 meaſure the diftance of any round, cy- 
lai, conical Lody, either in their extremity, or any part leis thn 
tho 24; that when workmen uſe them, they open the two 
points © their dee d width, and turn fo much ſtutf oft the intended 
ce, tal the two punts of the calipers fit juit over the work. 
Ma N 

Ct r>ic Period, a period ur eycle of 76 years, which was in- 
venice by Calippus, to improve that of Meton. 

Callitunix [among botarill-] the kerb maiden- hair. | 

Carrer {catlofite, Fr. calioſite, It. calefidad, Spa. caliefita:, 
it | caloufnefs, kardnefs and thickneſs of the ſkin, produced con- 
monly by much labour. This is a kind of ſwelling without pain; and 
ticretore when wounds or the edges of ulcers grow fo, they are 121d to 
be callous. The fivres harden and produce cail-fities. Arbathbnzt. 


Ca'tiovs [calleax, Fr. calliſßt. It. callus, of callus, Lat.] 1. Hard, 


bra ny. having a thick f:in, having the pores ſhut up. 2. Hardened, 
in{-nthle ; as, the cautcience is 5rown callus. L' Ejtrange. 

Ca'lLLovinti: [of callus] 1. Hardneſs of the fibres. bra enineſs. 
The oftner we ute the organ» of touching. the more of theſe ſcales are 
formed, and the in becomes the thicker, and fo a callcujreſs grows 
upon it. Cloyue. 2. Inferiibility. If they let go their hope of ever- 
Hiſting life with wii onch, and entertain final perdition wich exulta- 
tion. 0u9H tacy not to be eftcernced deſtitute of common ſenſe, and 
abantoucd {0 ac on/) r/ and numonets of foul ? Petey. 

Catiow, vibcdecd, i. e. nut Covered with feathers ;- fpoken of 
birds; as, calc. young. Aiidten. 

Calis, hard neth ; alfo braun. or hardneſs of ſkin. 

The wreich is Cren Wd fo dep, | 

Hi ulis Dnptd, and bt heart aſteep; 

Firten'd in vice, fo cas and fo grots, | 

lic ts, and tes not; ſen'clets of his loſ. Dan. 

Carty [with forvouns] a kind of nodus or ligature, which joins 
A. exranices of a fractured bone, a fort of glewy ſubſtance, which 
biens about brown bonn, and terves to ſolder them. 

Calu, at. ., Fr. caro, It hatin, Du.] 1. Cet, lll, ſe rene, 


HUE Zury. R 
Cal, . ca term] 1. Uſed when there is not a breath af wind, 
nity, ſrecdum from violent motion. The waters flood rather in a 
ener cal, than moved with any raging or over-bearing violence. 
Ratcigh. | | | | 
Nor God zins in the ſtill calm we find, 
He mus the ftorm, and walks upon the wind. 
Freedom tom Git.urbance, quiet; applied to the paitions. A cam 


To Cal ner, Hr. calmare It. acaimar, Sp.] 1. To fill, to 
exit, to nf peng at, to cala a ſtorm. 2. To pacify. Jeſus, whoſe 


Pier. To calm Nimerva's wrath. Pope. 

Calrtin, chat which has the power of quieting, whether it be 
per fon or thing. un ling wes à dit erter of tzdnefs, 2 calmer of un. 
quiet thouphty, Fall. | : | | N 

zaa cui es, every mam is pilot. 

bot i, whore dete no want of Gill, every man has enough, 
er every one has kt gs cage cnaugh tili he be Pur to the trial. It is 
generally appl.cd t thoſe, who are ever bragging of their great fill, 
u here they tnow the, can't be diſprored, or — there is no op- 
portunity o trxin g them. e | 

Calitty, quiet, fy, with ſerenity, without ſtorms. 1. In na- 
wre, thin move viohentty to their Place, and calmir in their place. 
Baczu. The gentle Ricam which calmly flows. Denham. 2. Quietly, 
without Pins, | | | : 

The nyaptk did lice the ſcene appear, 
Screnely pleaſant, alu ſair; 
Soſt foil her words, as leu the air. Prizy. 

Calluixzss of cal] 1. Stilneſs, ſerenity. 

\ ale the rp. Hurrid roughnels of the wood, 
Strives with the gentle calzne/s of the flood. Denham. 
2. Compotare of mind. m:dnets, freedom from paſiions. 
Lay by thoſe terrors of your face, 
Fil calmneſs to vour eves you farit reflore, 
I am afraid. Pry. 
Cu [from cata} x eaccſu!, 
It vas a ſtul 
And car bay, on the one ſide ſuelter'd 
With the bro d ſhadow of an hoy hill. Spenſer, 

Cr ve, a borough town of Wilthire, 12 miles from Marlborough, 
ang $3 from London. it 1enGs two members to parliament. 

C:\'iouc (c mne, a chymical word] mercury fix times ſubli- 
met. maurcurius dul is, or ſweet ſublimate. | 
C:iortfrnc [cavrifccs, Lat.] mal, ing hot; heating. Calorific 
principle, is either excited within the heated body, or transferred to it. 
Greey. 

Carcfrrtr, a cap, or coif of hair, ſattin, or other ſtuff, now uſed 
2% an eccieiatical ornament in France; a red calotte is the badge of 
2 cardi al. 

CarorTe [with architects] a round cavity or depreflure, in form 
ela cp. lathed and plaiſtercd, to leiien the rifing of a moderate 


CAL 


chapcl, Sc. which clic would be too high for other pieces cr 


Apartment. 


Caro vers, or CiLogtrs, monks, or religious, in Greece, 21 
elſewhere, who live a retired, auſtere life, fait much, eat no bread t 


they have carned it, and ſpend moſt of the night in weeping, 
C:'i50uxD:, a fort of linen drawers wen by Tt erks. 
C':r.11, (ran. Gr.] the plant called a marigeid. 
C:'LTz rs [colrpeppe, Sax. chanfje-traps, Tr.] See Cu auser 
1:17, An iuirement made with three ipikes, io that which un 
tocver it falls to the ground, one of them points upright, to wauy 
hortes feet. "The ground about was thick fown with caltrogs, u hic! 


4 


very much incommoded the ſhoeleis Moors. Dr. Ai Ac 


an diert. 

C:ltTza2Ps, an herb, which is very common in the ſouth of Frante. 
Spe in. and Italy, where it grows among corn, and is very traut le. 
ſome to the feet of carrie, as the fruit is tuli ot ſlrong prickies, Mh; c 
run into them. This is certainly the plant mentioned in irg! 
Ccorgics, vuder the name of tribint Meier. | 


CaiqrixG, or Ca'LrixG [with painters] is where the backſide 01 


any dEctign is covered with a black or red colour, and the ſlroke ©: 
lines are traced through on a copper plate, wall, or any other matter. 
EO . __ | 2 | 
| atva [Lat. with anatom:4s) the ſcalp, or u hea}, 
ſo named, — it ñrſt grows bald. N wy 928 
___Caivra'ara., the fame as calva. Lat. | 
Cariary [in heraldry} as a croſs calvary, is ſet on ſteps, to r 
preſent the crotz on which our Saviour ſuficrcd on Mount Calvary. *.c 
Flate IV. Fig. 43. 
To Carr {trom calve;, plur. of c,] to bring forth a c. 
ſroken of a cow. It is uſed metaphorically ior any act of bring. 
forth : ſometimes of men, in contempt. . 
I weu's they were Barbarians, as they are. 
o' in Rome litter d. not Romans: as they are not, 
Tho" cal d in the porch o th capital. Shakeſpeare. 
"The graſs clots now cal Milton. 
Cats £x0uT, à kind of herb, ſnap - dragon. 


Ca'tvi, a town of the province of Lavoro, in the Kingdom of 
Naples, ſitusted near the ſea, and about 15 miles north of the city d. 


Naples. 
Cai vt, is alſo the name of a ſea port in the iNtand of Corſica, ſitu 
ted in a bay, on the welt fide of the iſland, about 40 miles ſoutl- 
welt of Baſtia. | 
Ca"tvilLe, a fort of apple. Fr. | 
Carino {calorinijme, Fr. caltinifme, It.] the doctrine and fer - 
timcnc of Calvin and his follow ers, as to matters of religion. C.- 
vin vn one of the principal reformers in the ſixteenth century, 299 
ot emporary with Ai. Luther; trom whom he not only diſfered on tu. 
tie article of the cacharif{ {Sce Eucuaxtsr] and o her branches o. 
pub'ic wor{hip, but ſcems alio to have admitted more of St. Au 
tyltem to his belief; and, in a word, he advanced that doctrine of 
abjrirte decrces, efficacieus grace, &c. which was afterwards attacked 


by 1rminics ; but confirmed and ratified by the ſynod of Dort. Sc 


Ax MIX AN Is. SYNOD of Dort, AxTiNOMtans, and (what may 
throw the beſt light on this and every other religious contre verſy) the 
{<rijture-uje of the words in debate; ſuch as EuzcTiox, Grace, G.. 
Ca'LvixIST [calviriſte, Fr. calviniſta, It. and Sp.] one who holds 
the tenets of John Calvin, | 
Ca"LvixISTiCAL, of or ining to Calvin, or his opinions. 
Ca'tvirry [catvites, Lat.] baldneſs of the head. 
Carvirits [in mcdicine] baldneſs, the falling of of the hair, 
without being able to grow again. 
Ca"'Luwtr, or Pipe of peace [among the Virginian Indians] is a 
large tobacco- pipe made of red, black, or white marble ; the head i- 
fincly poliſhed, ard the quill, which is commonly two feet and a hal! 
long, i made of a pretty ſtrong reed or cane, adorned with feather: 


ot all colours, interlaid with locks of womens hair; they tye to it two 


wings of the moſt curious birds they can find, which makes their ca. 
lumet ſomething reſemble Mercury's wand. This pipe is a paſs and 
fate conduct among the allies of the nation who has given it; and in 
all embaſſies the ambaſſador carries it as the ſymbol of peace; and 
they are generally perſuuded that a great misfortune would befal them, 
it they violated the public faith of the calumet. | | 
All their enterprizes, declarations of war, or concluſions of peace, 
as well as all the reſt of their ceremonies, are conirmed with this calu- 


met; they fill that pipe with the beſt tobacco they have, and then pre- 


ſent it to thoſe with whom they have concluded any great affair, and 
then ſmoke out of the ſame after them. 
To Caru'uxlarE, verb neut. [calomnier, Fr. calunniare, It. ca- 


| luniar, Sp. calumnio, Lat.] to accuſe or charge falſely, to alledge ma- 


liciouſly againit a perſon. He mixes truth with falſhood, and has not 
forgotten the old rule of calumniating ſtrongly, that ſomething may re- 
main. Dryden. | 
To CalLuvuxtatt, verb aft. to ſlander. One trade or art, even 
thoſe that ſhould be the molt liberal, diſdain and ca/umniate another. 
Sprat. 
yo” EO ER [from calumniate] That which we call calumni- 
ation, is a malicious and falſe repreſentation of an enemy's words or 
actions. to an offenſive purpoſe. Aylife. 
Caluvmuxia'ror {calummiateur, Fr. calonniatore, It. of calumniator, 
Lat.] a flanderer, a forger of falſe accuſations. At the ſame time that 


Virgil was celebrated by Gallus, Bavias and Mzvius were his declared 


foes and cal ummiators. Addiſon. 
Caru'wxious [colmmmicux, Fr. calumniofo, It. of calummigſus, Lat. | 


derous. 
With calumetans art 
Of counterſcited truth, thus held their ears. Milton. 

Car v'uxiousrx, falſely, ſlanderouſly. 

Caluuny [calumnie, Fr. calunnia, It. calumnia, Sp. and Lat. cal- 
led by the Greeks dag, whence comes the Latin aa’, and devil 
in Engliſh, the father of all calumny] 1. An Athenian dcity, in honour 
of whom they built a temple. 2. Slander, groundleſs accuſagun. 

CaLx, chalk, burnt lime, mortar. Lat. 

Crx vita, quick-lime, uſed in caullic medicines, 


full of cavils and malicious accuſations, falſely reproachtul, flan- 


CAL 
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"atx viva [in chymical writers] is e by this character, E. 

— LX {in 3 a kind of aſhes, or fine ſriable powder, which 
remains of metals, minerals, Cc. after they have undergone the vio- 
{cuce of fire for a long time, and have loft all their humid parts. Gold, 
that is more denſe than lead, reſiſts peremptorily all the dividing power 
of fire, and will not at all be reduced into a ca, or lime, ſuch 
operation as reduces lead into it. Digby. | ; 

Caix [with anatomiſts] the heel, or the ſecond bone in that part 
of the foot which lies immediately under the ankle. 

Caric [caiicu/as, Lat. with botaniſt] a ſmall bud of a plant. 

Ca'iyx [Lat. aa, Gr. with botaniſts] the cup of the flower of 
a plant; the ſmall green leaves on the top of che ſtalks of herbs, 
which firſt cover the bloſſom, and afterwards inclote the ſeed; it is 
alſo taken for the flower itſelf, when the ſhape of it is like that of a roſe 
bud, before the leaves are ſpread out. | 

Can, a river anciently called Gaunt, which, ariſing in Hertford- 
- fhire, runs north-eaſt by Cambridge, and afterwards continue: its 
courſe northwards, to the iſle of Ely, where it falls into the river 
Ouſe. 


Camai'tu [of camechuia, with the Aſians, who fo call the onyx 
when they find it in preparing for another, g. 4. a ſccond ſtone] 
a ſtone on which is found various figures and repreſentations of 1:nd- 
ſkips. ; 

0 1'tu [boff; relieves are commonly expreſſed by it} fo painters 
call ſuch paintings in which there is but one colour, and where the 
lights and ſhadows are made on a ground of gold or azure. 

Cama'tt [Fr. camaziic, It.] a purple ornament whica a biſtop 
wears over his rochet. | £ 

Cana Ross [in architecture] a riling with an arch or vault. 
Lat 


Cauanrois [with ſurgeons] a blow or fracture upon the cull, - 


whereby ſome part of the b ne is left hanging up or ſtruck into the 
form of an arch. So called of a, Gr. a vaulted rock. Call. 


Nene cat. Who adds, tnat from hence the moderns call thoſe greater 
fort of fractures, which have the iatermediate part exalted, camcro- 


ma a. 

Caupa'ta, a city of the province of Cambaia, or Guzaret, in the 
hither peninſula of India. It is a large city, and had once a great 
trade, — it is now remov:d to Surat. Lat. 23? 300 N. Long. 72 E. 

CamBo'dia, the capital of a kingdo:. of the tame name in India, 
beyond the Ganges. Lat. 12? 30 N. Long. 1c4* ©. The king- 
dom of Cambodia is bounded by that of Laos ©: the north, by 


Cochin-china on the eatt, the Indian dcn on thc ſouth, and by the 


bay of Siam on the weſt. | 

CauBRaA'Y, a city in the French Netherlands, fituated on the river 
Schelde, near its ſource lt is a large and well-vuilt city, conſidera- 
ble for its linen manuſacture, eſpecially cambrics, which took their 
names from hence. Lat. 50% 15“ N. Long. 3* 25 E. | 

CaMBRrIDGE, the county town of Cambridgeihire, ſituated on the 
bank of the Cam, which divides the city into two parts, which are 
joined by a bridge, from whence its name. It is 60 miles from Ox- 
ford, and 52 from London. Cambridge is moſt remarkable on ac- 
count of its univerſity, which conſiſts of twelve colleges and four 
halls, wherein are educated about fifteen hundred ſtudents. There ate 
fourteen pariſhes in the town, which are ſaid to contain 6000 inhabi- 
tants. It ſends ſour members to parliament, two for the Univerſity, 
and two for the town. | | 

New CamBaipGe, a town of New-England, about three miles 
weſt of Boſton ; alſo remarkable for an univerſity. 

CAMBRIDGE-SHIRE is an inland county, having Lincolnſhire on the 
north, Huntingdonſhire on the weft, Norfolk on the eaſt, and Etlex 
and Hertfordſhire on the fouth, It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. 

Ca'urr Beam [with architects] a piece of timber cut arch-wiſe, 
or with an obtuſe angle in the middle, commonly uſed in platforms. 

Camber, is a piece of timber cut arching, fo as a weight con ũderable 
being fer upon it, it may, in length of time, be induced to a (traight. 
- See Ca ur. | | | 

Ca'mBtrinG, or Ca'mpING [ſea term] uſed of a deck when it 
does not lie level, but higher at the middle than at either end. A 
word mentioned b, Skinner, as peculiar to ſhip-builders, u ho fay 

that a place is cambcrivg, hen they mcan —— 
Ca' untuu, the cxcharging or bartering comn. odities; alſo an ex- 
place where merchants meet. Lat. | 

Ca'MBIUM [in old phyt.cal writings) one of three humours which 
nouriſh the body, the other being called g/uten and ros. 5 

Ca"uBrEL, or Ca'mBrex {c:mbr, C. Brit.] a crooked ſtick with 
notches in it, on which butchers hang carcaſſes, of mutton, Cc. 

Ca'msria [of Camber, fon of Brutus] Wales. Lat. | 

Ca"uprIcx [of Cantriy, in the Low Countries] a fort of fine 
linen cloth; uſed for rufiles, handkerchiefs, womens fleeves, aprons, 
| and caps, & C. 

Cauet, preterite of o come. See To Come. 


— Ca'uer [chameau, Fr. came!ls, It. and Sp. camels, Port. kemel, Du. 


» Ger. camell, Sax. camelus, Lat. of ahr, Gr.] a beaſt of 
burthen, common in /\fia, one fort of which is large and full of fleſh, 
which has one bunch on its back, and is able to carry 1000 pound 
— and ſubſiſt ten or twelve days without eating or drinking ; 
another ſort have two bunches upon their backs, like a natural ſaddle ; 
a third kind is leaner and of a ſmaller fize, c:lled dromedary, becauſe 
of their ſwiftncfs, generally uſed for riding by men of quality. Ca- 
mels have large ſolid feet, but not hard; in the ſpring their hair falls 
entirely off in leſs than three days time, when the flies are extremely 
uncaſy to them. Notwithſtanding what is reported, of a camel's hay- 
ing a very large ventricle with many bags cloſed within the coats of 
it for reſerving the water for their refreſhment, the Jeſuits in China, 
having diſſected ſeveral, found no ſuch bags. When a camel is upon 
a journey, his maſter follows him ſinging and whiſtling, and the 
| louder he ſings the better the camel goes. The fleſh of camels is 
ſerved up at the beſt tables an ong the Arabians, Perſians, and other 
Orientals, but the uſe of them was forbid the Hebrews, they being 


ranked by Moſes among the unclean creatures, in Deutcrenony. 
Calmet. 
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Patent cf thirſt and toil, 
Son of the deſert ! een the camei feels, | 
Shot thro” his wither'd heart, the ficry biaſt. Ten. 
Caner [hyeroglyphically] was uſed to intimate filial reverence, i: - 
cauſe it has that reſpeci for its parents, that it refuſes copulation with 
them: It is alio uſed to agnily a rich man and a good fubject, that 


ſubmits to the command of his ſuperior, being an animal very itro:.7, 
laborious and docile. n 25 


Ca"MELFORD, a borovgh town of Cornwal, near the river Camel, 
or Alan, 20 miles from Lancellon, and 2 50 from London. It fends 
two members to parliamen-. 

Can“ Lrox, Fr. [cameleonte, It. camelran. Sp. of an, of 
xa, on the ground, and Acer, Gr. a lion] a lic creature referivling 
a lizard ; but chat the head of it is bigger and bronder; it is a quadru- 
v having on cach foot three toes ; aud a long tail, by which it will 

en itſelf upon trees, as well as by it feet. it froguents the rocks, 
lives upon ſhes, gnats, Sc. and lays eggs, the common colour of it 
15 a whitiſh grey, but if it be expoſed to the jun, or fer upon ocher 
colours, ſau.e parts of the f in change cheir colour alcr catant man- 
ner. 
Ca'uriixe Ccancliuns, Lat.] of or belongine ton camel. 

Caux ' Lixa, Lat. [with botaniſts] treacle Cr wormiee:!. 

CantL's-uar, a tort of ſweet - ſu elling ruth, grun ing 
countries. 5 

CaxEioPaRDALIS, Or CAMELOPA'RDUS [zawnnorui cd. of xa- 
praS-, a camel, and , Gr. a panther, camels nn pr rides, Lt. 
a beaſt of Abyztinia, taller than an elephant, but net fo thick. ile 1s 
fo called, becaulc he has a neck and herd like a camel, au. tte 
lixe a panther, or pard ; but his ſpots are white upon a iced ound 
Ihe Italians call him giarofa. ö 

CantLoPo'briun [of zxapnad, and my, 
genus of plant, a fort of hore-hound. 

Ca'ttko, ſub/?. a brooch or picture of one colour. Sce Baoocn. 

Ca'utLor. See Ca urkEr. 5 . 

 Ca'utra, Lat. [in architecture] a vault, roof, or upper gallery. 

Ca'urraTiD N Lat.] vaclted, cciled, 8 my | 

Cera OBSCURA [in optics] a room darkened every where, but 
only at one |-ule hole, in which a double convex is fixcd to convey 
the rays of objects oppoſite to the glaſs. and which are repreſented is- 
verted on a frame ot paper or white cloth placed in the focus of tue 

laſs. Keg 
_ A camera obſcura is conftruted in the following manner: Darken 
the room E F [Plate IV. Fig. 52] leaving only one little aperture 
open, in the window, at V, on the fide IK, facing the profpect 
ABCD. Fit a lens to this aperture, either plain, convex, or con- 
vex on both ſides. At a proper diſtance, to be determined by expe- 
rience, ſpread a paper or white cloth G H (unleſs there be a white 
wall at a proper diſtance, which will anfwer the purpoſe) and the de- 
fired objects A BCD, will be finely delineaccd on, but in an in- 


n de calern 


gen. of ze;, a foo!) a 


Beſides the above camera obtcura, there is another machine called 
by the ſame name, uſed by deiiyners in taking profpects : it is made 
of various forms, as that of a bux or cheſt, u hole fides fold out, fc. 
for the convenience of carrying it from place to place. In one of the 
ſides of the machine is fixed a len, and white paper on an oppolite 
glaſs at a proper diſtance ; and a ſinall hole made near the glats, thro? 
which the images of the obi ects are {con delineated on the paper in a 
beautiful manner. | | 

Canmtea [in old records) any winding or craoked plat of ground. 

CamtRa [in the title of mulic hooks] f'gnifes chamber mute, or 
muſic for private coucets, in cant. A Uidiuction hom muſic uicd in cha- 
pels or public concerts. | 

Ca'MERADEF, or Coma, Fr. ſcameretn, It. of camera, Lat. a 
chamber] a chamber- fellow, a jellow-fo!d:rr, an intimate companion. 
By corruption we now ule comrade. | 

Ca'mtraTtD [camerate:, Lat.] arched, roofed ſlopewile. 

CamtRa'TION, a vaulting or arching. | 

Canzra'TIOn [cameratio, Lat. with furveons] is a term uſed when 
ſome part of the bone cf the fcull is left iuipended like an arch, by a 
blow upon it. 


Cauxko'xIAxSs [in Scotland] ſeid conventiclers. great outward 


⁊calots among the preſby teriaus, who take tueir name from one Came- 


ron, who was a teacher among them, and from whom a Scots regi- 
ment, in which he was their chaplain, or where they were all Came- 
ronians, was called the Cameroman regiment. 
Ca'ur kv, a Ciſcaſe in hories, called alſo the frounce, when final? 
wart: or pimples ariſe in the palace of the mouth. 3 | 
Carts [with glazicrs] the fall, Render rods of caſt ld, ot 
which they make their turned or milled lead, for joining the panes or 
quarrels of glaf<. | = 
Ca'nica ſin old law] camelot, or a fort of fine ſtuff made of came!”: 
hair. 
Cam'xna, a port tan of Portugal, ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Minho, about 10 miles north of Viana. 
Cauisa' bo [cemiſade, Fr. camiſa, a ſhirt, incamiciata, It. encani- 
ſada, Sp. camiſ.um, low Lat.] an attack made upon an enemy by 
night, the ſoldiers having their ſhirts over their apparel and arms, 0 
be ſcen and known of each other. I hey appointed the fame night, 
whoſe darkneſs would have encreaſed the fear, to have given a 2 
ſad upon the Engliſh. Havauard. 
C:'mr5ae, a French Calviniſt of the Cevennes. 
Camisa'TeD [{ camiſatus, Lat. camija, It.] cloathed with alien g? 
ment, ſarplice, or ſhirt outwards. —— 
CamLET, or Ca'titLoT [from camel, Eng. came/ct, Fr. inn. 
lato, It. camelete, Sp. probably of zambe/ot, a term uied in the L.“ 
for tuff made of goat's hair] a fort of ſtuſf originally niacc 07 vl ts 5 
hair and ſilk mixed; but it is now made of wool and lx. 
of a kind of water camlet of azure colour. Race, liehe 4 was 
not of a camel's ſkin, nor any courſe texture of its hair, Dit 
ſome finer weave of camelut, grogram, c. inalmuch a tet dus ale 
ſuppoſed to be made of the hair of that ammol. ve | 
CanmLt'rro, or CamuLETTEE'N, a ſort of tne worked camlets, or 
camclots. "_ Oey 


hora, Lat.] the gum or roſn of a tree much like 


* 
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Caius, a pot-rown of Brandeaburg-Pomerania, in Germany, 
ſituated at the catizro mouth of the river Oder, about 30 miles north 
of Stetin. : 

Ca'muock [cammoc, Sax. ] the herb reſt-harrow, or petty-whim. 
Its flower is 2 and ſuccecded by a ſwelling pod, filled 
with kidney-ſhaped ſe:ds. There are many ſpecies of this plant, of 
which four forts grow wild in England ; and that called the prickly 
harrow is uſed in medicine. The roots of this if far under 


— and are fo tough as, in ploughing, to ſtop oxen. MI 


Ca'towirs [camemille, Fr. carmamilla, It. camomild, Port. camo- 
mile, Lat. of Ha, Gr.] a fragrant herb. 

Ca'morys [camm, Fr.] flat, depreſſed. It is only uſed of the noſe. 
Many Spaniard: of the race of Barbary Moors, tho' after frequent com- 
mixture, have not worn out the cam noſe. Brown. 

Caur {campo, It. and Sp. campe, Sax. of campus, Lat. a field, all 
of lamp, kampe or Rampf, I cut. and that of camp, Celt. a fight. It is 
not the caſe of the Latin word campus alone; a vaſt number of other 
Latin words have a double ſignification, one very ancient, but by 

obliterated, and the other more modern, and properly owing 
to the Auguſtan age: and theſe ſignifications are very eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed, as Perizonius, in his anſwer to Nuſter, very well obſerves] a 
{pot of ground where an army reſts, in:renches itſelf, or plants a piquet 


watch, that they may lodge ſecure in tents or barracks. We uſe the 


hraſe, to pitch a camp, to ſigniſy 4e entany. 
n bs aca =y old word tor combat. For their tryal by camp- 


Febt, the accuſer was, with the peril of his own body, to prove 


accuſed guilty. Hak-well. 
Caur-volaxr, a flying camp, a ſtrong body of horſe or dragoons, 


and ſometimes foot, always in motion, both to cover a garriſon, and 


keep the enemy in continval alarm. It is commanded by a licutenant 
neral. | 
To caur [camper, Fr. accamfarſf, It. acampar, Sp.] to incamp, to 
a camp. | 
Ca 2 Carpal, or CamPait — Fr. campagna, 
can.pania, It. anf anna, Sp.] 1. A plain, a champion or open country, 
4 large level tract without hills. M aſt compani«'s. Tempe. 
Thole grateſul groves that ſhade the plain, | 
Where Liber rolls majeſiic to the main, 
And tattens as he runs the fair campaign. Gorth. | 
Cura [in military affairs] the ſpace of time during which an 
army is kept in the field, without centering into quarters, a ſummer's 
war. An 1had riſing out of one campaign. 28 
Cauralax ovrx, 2 portable oven made of copper, of a convenient 


length, and about three or four inches high, being raiſed on feet, ſo 


that fire may be kindicd underneath ; aud on the cover or lid of it are 
ledges to hold fire alio. | | 

CamPaxa'lony [of cempera, Lat. i. e. a bell, and acyS., Gr. a 
ſpeech] a treatiſe concerning the art of caſting and ringing of bells. 

Campa'xiroraM {01 c,,, a bell, and forma, ſhape ; with bota- 
niſts] ſhaped ſo:nething lite a bell, a the campanula, convolvulus, Sc. 

Camra'xv! +, Lit. [in botany] the herb rope- weed or ucod- 
bind. 

Carirartla S Ioe/Iris, Lat. {in botany] the Rower blue · bell, or 
Canterbury bells. Zc. 

Campatiriate fuer, the ſame as campaniform. 

Carr nivet [in Od law] any part or portion of a larger piece of 

ound. 
3 a Weſt Indian wood, logwond. 125 | 

Canrt Tat, Of CAMPE'STRIAN [campe/iris, Lat.] belonging to 
a plain ſield or champion country, growing in ficlds. Ihe mountain 
beech is the whitcit ; but the campeſtrul or wild beech is of a blacker 
colour, and more durable. Mertimer. Niid in the above paſſage is 
evidently miſprinted for ſield. 

Ca ruin Tree [camphora, Lat.] it hath leaves like thoſe of the 


pear-tree, but full ot ribs, and grow alternately on the branches; the 


fiowers conſiſt of one leaf, the fruit is ſhaped like a nut, the ſhell tender, 
and the kernel bid. I here are two forts of this tree; one is a native 
uf the iſle of Borneo, from which the beſt camphire is taken, which is 
ſuppoſed to be a natural exſudation from the tree, where the bark has 
becn wounded or cut. The other ſort is a native of Japan, which 
Dr. Kempfer detcribes to be a kind of bay, bearing black or purple 
berries, whence the inhabitants prepare camphire, by making a timple 
decoction of the root and wood, cut into ſu: all pieces. But this fort of 
camphire is of cighty or a hundred times leſs value than the true Bor- 
nean camphire. Miiier. | | 

Ca'vynor, or Ca'taenine [compbre, Fr. canfora, It. and Sp. cam- 

ike a walnut tree, 

that grows on ſome mountains near the fea in the Eaft Indies, and 
alſo in the iſland Eornco. Dr. Alſton obſerves, that tis a pure, ſolid, 
white, tranſparent r-/», of a hat penetrating taſte, and fragrant ſmell ; 
that tis refined by ſublitmation :rom the camphor-tree; that the cam- 
phor from Borneo is not fo volatile and pungent, as what we common! 
uſe; and laſtly, that we are obliged to the Arabians for the knowled 
of camphor. Abulpheragius tells us, that when the Arabians m 
themſelves maſters of Madain in Perua, they found there great ſtores of 
camphor or caf#r (tor ſo the Arabians pronounce the word) and that, 
miſtaking it for /a/t, they mixed it with tueir flour: but the bread was 
o bittered as rendered it unſit for uſe. | 
__ CamPiiorA'TA, Lit. {with botanil:] the herb lavender-cotton or 
garden-cypreſs. 

Ca'mpnoratie [comphcratos, Lat.] mixed or impregnated with 


_ camphire ; as, falin* and comphorated liquors. 


Ca urioss [/ychnis, Lat. among botaniſts] an herb that bears a 
pretty flower, either tubulous or ſwelling ; the flower conſiſts of fire 
leaves, which expand in {orm of a clove. pill; lower, and are generall 
heart-ſhaped. It becomes a conica! fruit with one cell filled with 
ſeeds, which are roundiſb, angular, and k\!ney-ſhaped. AZilier. 

Nee Campion, a kind of I:chnis or batchelor's buttons. 

Caupo-MaJoR, a town of Alent:jo, in Fortugal, about ten miles 
norih of Elvas, and eleven north · weſt of Ba jadox. 

Cauro-saxro, a village of tie dutchy of Modena, in Italy, ſi- 


| tuared on the eaſtern hore of the 1-27 Panario, near half way between 
Modena and San Flix. 


CAN 


C./uruLL:Y, Lat. [of xapz)., Gr. to twilt about] = diflartion 9. 
the eye · lids. | 

Campus Martii, or Campus Mai [in ancient cuſtoms] an gt 

aſlembly of our anceſtors on May day, where they cn 4 
together to defend the kingdom againſt forcigners and all ene. 

Ca uus, a perion with a low, flat noir, builowed or fark in 1 
middle. See Ca'mois. 

Cax [a defective and irregular verb neut. which has ohne 
ſent and imperte& tenſes 3; konnen, can, Sax. dane, Dun. ky, N 
and Ger. preſent tenſe, is a; impertect tenſe ava; , C 
ſon etimes, tho rarely, uſed alone; but is in contlant ute a au exy; cr. 
fion ot the potential mood; as, | ca» do, thou cf? do. We, 1 nts 
do, thou c. do, Sc. It has no other terminations. J n] 1. To 
have power, or be able. In evil, tue firſt beſt condition is not to wil 
the ſecond not to can. Bacon, e 

Mzcenas and Agrippa. u ho can mot 
With Cæſar, are his ſocs. Hrydev. 
2. It expreſles the potential mood; as, I ca» do that. 3. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed from may, as power from permittion. I can do it, it is in my 
ws I moy do it, it is allowed me: But in po*try both are cor. 
unded. 4. Can is uſed of the perion with the verb active, where 
n the thing with the verb paſſive; as, I can do it, it maz 


Car, bf. the name of a wooden mug uicd by {ai/:rs, and from 
hence, | ſuppoſe, is derived | 

Ca'naxin, uit. And let me the caralin clink. Orhel/r, Act IT, 
Scene XI | 


Cax [canne, Sax.] a cup, generally of metal or wood. Coco. tre: 
affordeth ſtuif for houſing, cluathing, ſhipping, meat, drink; aud 
can. Grexv. | | 

Tbey who cax'r die as they will, muſt do 5s they cax. 

According to the Latin of Terence: Queriam id fieri, guad wit, non 
foteſt, weis i4 gard prffit ; or. as the French ſay: Yuan? ae Feat pat 
faire comme on vent, ii fant faire comme er peut. I his Proverb teaches 
us not only that it is prudent to nne a virtue of neu. for there is 4 
kicking againſt the pricks : but that a non compli inc? flequendly in the 
ſequel turns to our own diſadvantage, according io another proverb : 

He that cvill nat when be may, | 

BW ken he vill be frail have nov | | 
The Germans fay : THenn man keine kautzen bat, muſe wan mit 
eulea baten. (He that has no howlets coots, mum fav with o; 
The latter Engliſh proverb is an admorition not to let flip on oppor. 
tunity when it is ocred us, leſt it be refuicd us when we wouly be 
glad to accept cf it. 

Cana axes, it. the original inhabitants of C2naan, whom the 
Hebrews, on their departure trom Egypt, received (as they relate} - 
⁊ inc commiſſion to extirpate ; not merely for the tin of :4clatry, as is 
too often, but partially enough ſuppoſed ; but for many execrable 
vices and barbarities rampant amongſt them; ſome traces of which 
were {ſome ages after) to be found on the coaſt of Afric, Whicher 


many of them, when expelled by Joſhna, fied ; and in purticular that 


moſt deteſtable practice of human ſacrifices. 

Ca'xapDa, or NEW Faaxce, an extcafive tract of North America, 
bounded on the north by New Britain,: nd the Britiſh colon ies on Hud - 
ſon's Bay; on the eaſt and ſouth by the river of St. Lawrence, the 
Iroquois, or five Indian nations, the Huron ard Illonois lakes ; and 
on the weſt by unknown lands. Its chief tou n is Qu: bec. 

Caxa'ra, the name of a kingdom of Afia, on the coaſt of Malabar. 

CaxarLLE, Fr. tie mob or rabble, the dregs of the people. A 
word of reproach among the French. 

_ Caxa't, Fr. [canaie, It. caral, Sp. canalis, Lat.] 1. An artificial 
river, a long e 2. Any 
tract or courſe of water e by art; as, the canals in France. 

CaxaL [with anatomiſts] a conduit or paſſage thro' which any 
juices of the body flow. | | 


Carat of Larmier [in architecture] the hollow platfond or fr 


of a cornice, which makes the pendant mouchctte. | 

CaxaL of the Folute ſ in architecture] this is the face of the circum- 
volutions incloſed by a liit in the Tonic capital. 

Caxal- coal, a fine ſort of coal dug up in England. Our cana!- 
c:al nearly equals the foreign jet. Wocdward. | | 
1 Semicircalares [in anatomy) turee canals in the labyrinth 

the ear. 

CaxatlrCULATED [canaliculatus, Lat.] channelled, made like 3 
Pipe or gutter 


Canxa'Lis eee. or CaxaL1i'cuLus [in anatomy] a veſſel ob- | 


ſerved in Fœtus s, but which, after delivery, grows uſeleſs and diſap- 
pears. It is a ſmall tube, which joining the pulmonary artery and 


aorta, ſerves to convey the blood out of one into the other, without 


paſſing through the lungs. 

Catxa'ria [of canis, Lat. a dog, with botaniſts] the herb called 

hounds-graſs, with which dogs provoke vor iting. | 
Cana'rits [of canes, Lat. dogs; fo called, becauſe many dogs were 

found in it when firſt diſcovered] Iſlands in tte Atlantic fea, anciently 

called the Fortunate Iſlands, from whence come the Canary wines. 

To Caxarr, verb next. a cant word which ſeems to ſignify to fro- 
lic. Jigg off a tune at the tongue's end, canury to it with your feet, 
humour it with turning up your eye-lids. Shakeſpeare. 

Caxarr-Bird, an excellent ſinging bird of a green colour, for- 
merly bred in the Canaries, and no where elſe ; now bred in great 
wn Sos in ſeveral parts of Germany, eſpecially about Nurenburg. 

_ Carxanvy-Bird, an arch, knaviſh tellow. A cant word. | 

Caxary-Graſs, the name of an herb. 

Canxary-Wine. See CaxARIES. 

Caxca'mus, an Arabian gum, much like myrrh. 

To Ca'xcir {of cancelle, Lat. cancelier, Fr. cancelar, Sp.] 1. Tocan- 
cel ( cancellis notare, Lat. to mark with a croſs line) is properly to bar 
an obligation by paſſing the pen acrois it, or from top to bottom. 
which makes a kind * or checquer, which the Latins cal! can- 
celli, to raze, crols, or blot out a writing. 2. To deface, to obliterate 11. 
general, 1 | 

arcei: m too t do | 
Before — ſad 2 day | 25 Tot. 
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CAN 
Cancpiiarto, af. [cancellatus, Lat.] crofi-barted, marked wich 


Lnes each other. The tail of the caſtor is caxce//ated with ſome 
«ſemblance to the ſcales of fiſhes. Gre. 

CANCELLA'TION —_ Lat.] ——— is Lo 
expunging or wiping out contents of an 1 two li 
drawn in the — acroſs. Ayliffe. 3 

Ca'xcELLER [with falconers] is when a light flown hawk in her 
— upon the wing to recover herſcif be- 
tore ſhe ſeizes. 

Cance'LL1, Lat. are lattices, windows made with croſs bars of 
wood or iron; balliſters or rails, to compaſs in the bar of a court for 
| ings in law; alſo the chancel of a church. 

Ca'xcELLixG [ſome derive it from x»yx%{v, Gr. to encompaſs or 

a thing round] in the civil law, is an act whereby a perſon con- 
that former act be rendered null and void. 

Ca'xcEr, Lat. a crab-fiſh. | | 

Caxcrr [with aſtronomers] one of the twelve figns of the zodiac, 
which the ſun enters in the month of June. It is the ſign of the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice. The characteriſtic of it with aſtrologers, c. is this 
D), and is repreſented on the celeſtial globe by the figure of a crab- iſh. 

CANCER, or All and Praſepe : Cancer is aid to have been placed 
among the ſtars by the offices of Juno, becauſe when Hercules 
had conquered the hydra, and was affiited by lolaus, Cancer alone 
leaping out of the lake, bit Hercule: on the foot, as Panyaſis relates in 
— But Juno doing Cancer great honour, put him into the 
number of the twelve ſign :.. I here aue in this conſtellation, ſlars which 
the Greek: call ou, 7. e. aſſes, which Backus placed among the itars ; 
they have alto adjoined to them prey/epe, 7. c. the manger. 

Tropic of Caxctr [with attronomers] an imaginary line in the hea- 
vens, parallel to the cquino&iial, through the beginning of which line 
the ſun paſſes in Junc, and makes our longeſt day: it is called the 
northern tropic. | 

Caxcrz {fo called, becauſe its puffed veins reſemble the feet of a 
crab, in ſurgerz] a hard, painful and ulcerous ſwelling ; or a virulent 
ſore = cannot be cured, ſometimes full of puſfed up veins, and is of 
Primitive Caxckx, is one which comes of itſelf, appearing firſt 

about the bigneſs of a pca, cauſing an inward, continual pricking 
5 Canucks, a cancer which ſucceeds an impoſthume or 
ſwelling that is either obſtinate or ill dreſſed, and has never been an 
occult or blind one. 15 

Cancer of the Bone [with ſurgeons] a diſcaſe in a bone, cauſed by 
a ſharp humour, and ſucceeded by an ulcer of the fleth and ſkin. 
Ulcerated Cancer [with pans] is a cancer when it has grown 


than a primitive one, and has been opened. 


nd Caxcen, Latent Caxczx, or Occult Caxczs [with ſurgeons] 
is a primitive cancer, before it is grown and opened, which is 
one comes of itſelf, and appears at firſt about the bigneſo of a pea, 


cauſing an internal. continual and pricking pain. 
To CancAATYE [carcrratum, Lat. of cancer, Eng.] to ſprea. l 
oad like a cancer, to grow cancerous. Striking his fiſt upon the 
point of a nail in the wall, his hand cancerated. Wijeman. | 
CancERa'T1ON, a ſpreading abroad cancerouſly, a growing can- 
cerous. 
Ca'xcErous {from cancer] having the virulent qualities of a can- 
cer. 
Ca'xcerousxess [of cancer] the ſtate of being cancerated. 
Ca'NCRIXE, adj. [of carcer] having the qualities of a crab. 
Caxcrini Ferjus, Lat. [with grammarians] Latin veries which may 
be read either backwards or forwards, and are the fame as 
Rena tibi ſubito, motibus ibit amor. 
_ Ca'xpanos, the capital of the territory of the ſame name, ſubject 
to Perſia. | 
CanpzLa'aia [from cardela, Lat. a candle] the plant called torch- 
herb or wocd-blace, long-wort or n:ullens. I at. 
Ca x DEN Y [candens, Lat.] hot, in the higlleſt degree, next to fu- 
; waxing white, ſhining, clear. If a wire be heated only at 
one end, according as that end is cooled upward or downward, it 


reſpectively acquites a verticity as we have declared in wires totally | 


candent. Brown. 

Ca'xD1a, the modern name of Crete, an iffand ſituated in the Me- 
diterranean ſea, between 35 and 36 deg. north latitude, and 27 and 
23 deg. eaſt longitude, I here is no river of conſequence in the whole 
land, but abundance of rivulers, whereof Lethe is one. Here too is 
mount Ida, fo much cclebrated by the ancicats. Its capital is alſo 
2 Candia, or Mutium, and i, ſituated on the north fide of the 

Cax'picaxcy [cendicantia, Lat.] a whitening or making fair, c. 

Ca'xpicayr [condicen;, L. at.] waxing white. 

Ca'xpip [candidus, Lat.] 1. White. This ſenſe is very rare. 

The box receives ail biack ; but pour'd from thence, | 

The ſtones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. Dryden. 
2. Sincere or upright, without deceit or malice, open, fair, inge- 
auous; as, a cara render, a candid judge. | 

Ca'xpipare [cardidat, Fr. candidate, It. candidade, Sp. candida- 
2s, Lat. ſo called from their wearing a white habit at their aſſemblies] 
1. One who ſtands for ſome poſt, or aſpires after an office, or to be 
a member of any body or ſociety, a competitor. One would be ſur- 
prized to ſee ſo many candidates for glory. Addiſen. 2. It has gene- 
rally — * the wing ſought. * ſond youth. a candidate 

vr praiſe? Pope. 3. Sometimes of. oung probationer, and cun- 
ps hear'n. Dip. ä a 

CN [from candid] ſincercly, uprightly, without malice or 
deſign, fairly; as, to deal candidly with us, Swift. 

Ca'xD1oNEss [from candid] fincerity, ingenuity, openneſs of tem- 
EE of mind; as, the candidne/s of a man's principles, and the 
| ity of his intentions. South. 

To Ca'xpiry [candefacere, Lat.] to make white, to whiten. 

Ca'xp1or, belonging to the tle of Candia. | 
— Canovts4'T195, the candying and cryſtallizing of ſugar, after it has 
been diſſolved in water and purified. 

CanDITEE'Rs [in fortification] a ſort of frames to lay faggots and 
bruſh-wood upon, for covering the men while at work, 


lations. 


dian recd, of which walking flicks are made. 


CAN 


Ca'xpLe [candle, Sax. chandelle, Fr. cand:eyo, Port. cancel: It. 
* Lat.] 1. A long roll or cylinder made of tallow, wax, Cc. in 
which is included a wick of flax or cotton, and ſometimes a ruth, fot 
giving light. 2. A light or luminary in the heavens. Theſe bleſſed 
candles of the night. $ hakeſpeare. : ; 

The CanvL burns at both cnts. Said when huſtand and wil: 
are both ſpendthrifts. 
bis CanpLe burns in the ſocket. That is, he is an old man. Tt 
is common to compare man's life to the burning of a lamp or camile ; 
becauſe the vital heat is always Frey ing upon the radical moiituics 
which, when quite conſumed, the man dies. 

CA'XNDLEBERRY-TREE, a ſpecics of (weet-willow. 

CA'SDLE-HOLDER [of candle and 1,7} t. One that holds a candle. 
2. One that remotely aſliſts in any thing, à ce Los who hold. a 
candle to another. 

I am proverb'd wich a grandtte phraſe, 
To be a candle-bail/er, and look on. Leg che 

Caxpri-LiGus (of car tc ard 4% i. be light of 
2. The neceſſary candles {ur utc. 
light. Molineux. | 

Ca'xpLewas-aay [coabelwagre bag, ax. ieee Gor dt 
in commemoration of tic puritication of the Virgin Mey, on ft e. 
cond of February, ſo nan:ed, eicher as it was tormerty e-lbived 
with a great number of iigh's in the churckes, or on wccunnt of the 
candles conſecrated on that day to ſervs the whole v-ar. 

Ca'nDLESTICK [canoleſ cep, Sax. c Hier, Fr. care, It. 
candelero, Sp. candieiro, Port. of canilabriz, Lat. bu: the Eugliſh 
molt probably of candle, and ,. 4, to ſet it upon; which, tuo um 

y faid of a braſs or ſilver candleſtic. is no more thin to ſay a 
braſs or ſilver inkhorn] an inſtrun ent to ſet or ſtick a candle in. 
_ Ca'xpuk-STUFF [of cane and , kitchen ſtuff, greate, tallo*. 
Bacon uſes it. | 

Ca'xDLE-WASTER [of candle and 2vaſie] that which waſtes candle. 
a ſpendthriſt. 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk 
With candloruaſecrs. Sale are. | 

Ca'npock, a weed that grows in rivers. To kill tt. waterweeds, 
as water lillics. candocks, reac, and buluſtes. Ie. | 

Ca' x DOC CC, Fr. candere, It. cans, Lat.] ſinccrity, up- 
rightne(s, plain dealing; franknets, cou: ifs iwectnels of tempe., 
ſerenity of mind; as. candy and {weetich of remper. 7 arts, 

To Can [probubly from caraufe, a word uſed in later tine for 
to whiten. Jo-nyvn] i. Properly ſiguines to make any thing whi 
2. Lo thicken and chi ſtal'ize iugar on iruits, as confAioners de 
3. To conterve with zu ar, 1 as that it lies in flakes or breaks into 
tangles. ' hey have in ln contection: like to cardred conterve,, 
mace of ſugar and lemons. Buren. 4. Io idm a thing into con 


| L Canute. 
1 thail 1 0 hin cn. And cal 


Will the cold bree, 
Candi d with ice, cawe!c thy marning toaſt, 
To cure thy o'ernight's ſurſcit. Hag, 
5. To ineruſt with congel unions. 
Since when thoſe froſts that winter brings, 
Which card; ev'ry precn, 
Renew us like the terming ſprings. Dian. 
Candy Alen inder, a kind of hob. a 
Ca' xDoY-LIOx'a-Foο [catazarce, Lat.] a plant. The cup of tk2 
flower is ſquamolc ; the feeds are wrapt up iu a leafy or dowry ſub- 


ſtance. 


Caxor. adj. [candi, Fr.] as, ſagar- candy. | : 
Caxe [canre, Fr. canna, Sp. It. and Lat.] 1. A kind of itrong In- 
2. [he plant which 
yields the ſugar. This c@ze or reed gros pl. ntifully in the Haſt and 
Weſt Indies. The ſkin of the ſugur care is ſoft, and the ſrongy mat- 
ter, or pith it contains, very juicy. Sugar can's, Wien ripe, are 
quite full of a white ſucculent marrow, trom whic!: 15 erprettcl the 
liquor of which ſugar is made: when ripe they are cut, their lu :ves 
ctared off, and they are cured in bundles to che mills, which contit 
of three wooden rollers covered with ive! plates. Clare. 
The ſcet liquor on the carne beituw, 
From which, prepar'd, the 1uicious gars Now. Blockmore. 
. A lance, a dart made of cane; & ccd pan sene de cannat. 
The flying ſcirmiſh of the d.rtrd a . D den. 4. A reid in ge- 
neral. Food may be afforded to bees by imall canes or troughs. 
Mortimer. | | | 
Care [of Genoa] for ilk, is nine palms, 100 of which make 26 
yards Engliſh. 5 | | | 
Caxe [of Genoa] for linen and woullen, is 10 palins, which make 
27 yards * 3 | 
Cane [of Leghorn] is four braces, which makes two ells Engliſh, 
and eight braces is five yards Englich. | 
Caxk [of Marſcilles] is 24 yards — 
Caxx [of Meſſina] is 25 yards Engi:th. 
Caxz [of Rome] contains eight palms, 
Engliſh. & 
7 o lay Caxe upon Abel, a ſenſeleſs ſaying, ailuding to the names of 
Cain and Abel, which ſignifies to beat a man heartily ; a lov phraty. 
To Caxe {from the noun] to beat with a cane. 
Ca'xtL [cancile, Fr. canela, Lat.] a Ij ice. | 
Ca'xEL BONE [with anatomiſt:] the neck or throat bene, ſo term<4 
from its reſemblance to a canal or guter. 
Caxt'LLa, the ſpice called cinnamon. See CIA 
Caxe'LLE {in heraldry] Sec IxviscTE». 
Carrync'ra {of zxampet,, Gr.] a young maid, who [71 35 0901207 
ſacrifices bore a baſket, wherein was contained ail things noo. 2 
the ſacrifice. . 
Caxkrno'xtA [of xamPogin, Gr.] a ceremony among tf: NG 
which made part of a fettival, which the maids color 0h 1 OV, 
of their marriage day. But Hefychius doe: wot tk 
general. that © 72; TysT4, Sc. in the pus lic [religions | 110 emed 
the virgins of the firit rank and character bore tne i % 52 5h 8 
panathenza ; nor was that 408982 allowed £5077 es. 


and zo canes is 555 el. 
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C. gert v: fold 2 4 baſket. 1 

Cie [in botany] a ſmall ſtinging getr. Lal. : 

| ec 8 a reople in the Welt- Indics, anciently m- 
habirin» the Coaribbes lands, « ho wed to feed on man's fleſh. 

Caxtouti, ale dog or bitch; alto the dog-fiſh. Lat. 

C a\it CULAR Fen tear tsy 8 2 Lat a dog] belonging to the 
C w-itar ; 1: tle er. mar, Or do- ays. : 

"© ASIC! LAKE: "with atronomers] the dog-days, commonly called 

ties e, Lat. are days wherein the dog-ſtar riſes and ſets with 
the fun ; Curing which time the weather is very ſultry and hot. Theſe 
(dos d bein about the 24th of July, and end the 28th of Auguſt. 

Ces [with botaniſts] the hero henbane. 

Cern [cariformi;, of canis, a dog, and forma, Lat. ſhape] 
Haped like 4 dg. ; | 

Cat, Fattts, a Cop's appetite, a diſcaſe; an inordinate hanger, 
att aud with lootenels and vomiting. Lat. f 95 
Ca Nixe [ camtnuz, It. and Sp. of canirns, Lat.] belonging to or lixe 
2 dog, having the properties of a dog. A third kind of women ae 
mate up of cause particl's. Addijon. ; ; 

Caxtze Hanger [in medicine] is an appetite which cannot be ſatis- 
fied. it may occaſion an exorbitant appetite of uiual _ which 
they will take in ſuch quantities till they vomit them up like dogs, 
whence it is called canine. Arbathnor. 1 

Ca' xx Darts [among anatomilts] the dog teeth, two teeth in 
each ja, one on each ide the rd. 5 

Civ {among avatomilt>] a muſcle of the lip, ſerving to draw 
it upward. : | 

Cans Major [with aſtronomers] a conſtellation called the Greater 
Dog, conſilting of 32 Hars, and is drawn on the globe in the fora of 
ne | 
Ci vis Miz:r ſthe leſſer dog] a conſtellation painted in the form of a 
dog, rear the greater dog; it las a bright ſtar in his neck, = 
and .ncther in his thigh, called Procyon. 


Ca'xISTER [ca run Lat.] 1. A mall baſket. 2. A ſmall vel: 


ſc) in which any thing, tuch as tea or cofice, is laid up. 75 

Ca"tirupe (of caras, Lat. hoary] lcarinels. 

Car, dumb, C B. | 

Caxk Hh, 7. c. tue heath of the people called Ceangi. 

Ca'xupnet, a woful cafe. An obſolete word. 

Canute fare, iat. it ſeems to have the ſame meaning and 
original it“ cancer, but to have been accidentally written with a 4, 
win it denotes bad cualines in a leſs degree; or canker might come 
from chancre, Fr. and cancer from the Latin. Fehn/on. Canchere, It.] 
1. An eating, ſpreading tore, or hemour. 

Real t'i' invetcrate cater of one wound, 

By miking many. Shakeſpare. 
2. The ruſt of uon. brals, Sc. 3. A diſeaſe in trees. 4. A worm 
that preys upon and dero, s fruits. That which the Jocult h th left, 
hath the canter-<uorm eaten. Toel. 5. A fly that preys upon frui:. 
There be of flies, catterpillars, carterfie;, and beartiies. Walton. 
6. Any thing that eorrupts or conſumes, Sacrilege may prove an 
exting cexber and con mmng motiz. ererbury, 7. A kind of wild 
roſe. Draw @ ſingle or canker roſe. Peacham. 8. Corroſion, viru- 
lence. 
As with age bis body uglier grows, 

| So hie mind vn can. & hat are. ö ; 

To Cn, <4 rent. [from the noun} to become ſullied. Sil- 
verin,, will fully and carter more than gilding. Bacsn. 

1o Cane, verb ac. 1. To corrupt, to corrode. A tythe pur- 
s caners the whoe eſtate. Herbert, 2. To infect, to polute. 
An honeſt man will enjoy uimſelf better in a moderate fortun- that is 
geindd with hon ar and reputation, than in an overgrown eſtate that 
i cartered with te acquitigons of rapine. Addiſon. 

Carrer, fart. adj. [of canker and L.:] bitten with an enve- 
aon. ed taoth. | | 

I hy name is loſt, | 
By weaton 5 tooth baregnawn and carkerbie. Shokefpeare, 

Carx-nook, an iron hook made f:ft to the end of a rope, whereby 
Achte things are taken in and out of a ſhip. 

Cava 2240R [in anatomy] the greater bone of the leg, called 
 Qlfa fe mages and r. f. ; 

Caxxa ISR, the leifer bone of the leg, the ſame with fecile mi- 
mus and ala. | 

Ca'xxz, See CAN AIO. Ec. | 

Canvaba'Ceyus, Or CANNAPINE [cannabinus, cannabaceus, Lat. 
of ran., Gr.] hempen. . | | 
Can, a mau itt, an anthropophagite. Sce CaxARBALs. 

Canmabal;, that ranch other cat. Shateſteare. 

Ca'xxIBally, adj. of cannabal] in the manner of a cannabal. 
Had he been cannitall; given, he might have broil'd and eaten him. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

Ca' xxx tn, in Somerſciſhire, ſo c:!!ed from the Cangi, a ſaall 

ple of the Belgie Britons, that came and dwelt there. 

Ca'xx10x8 [of «iz, Fr.] boot-hoic, an old faſhioned garment for 
the legs. | 
Caxxmrrs ſcorrurted from calliger:] an inſtrument for meaſuring 
the diameter, Oc. of iph-rical bodics. I he ſquare is taken by a pair 

of carnnijer;, or two rulers clap'd to the fide of a tree, meaſuring the 
diſtance between them. Mortimer. 

CAa'txISTER, an inftrument alcd by cnopers in racking off wines. 

Ca'uNisTEA, or C:iltisteR of 14 [ cazifirum, Lat.] a quantity 
from 75 to ico pound weight. See Can R. | 

Tea Caxxisrza, a ſmall veſſel of flver, tin, Ec. to hold tea. 

Ca'xxox Lcanen, Fr. from came, Lat. a pipe, meaning a la 
tube. Tobnjon. Canme, It. canon, Sp. canam, Port.) 1. A piece of 
ordnance, or great gun for berry. 2. A gun larger than can be ma- 
naged by the hand, of which there are di ſerent fizes ; as, demi-can- 
non, whole cannon, Cc the fizes arc ſo many, that they differ in the 
bore, from a ball of 48 pounds to a ball of five ounces. The firit 
that was uſcd was on the coaft of Denmark, in the vear 1304, and 
afterwards becains common in the wars between the Genoeſe and Ve- 
netians, in the year 1380; and in 1336 were uſed in England, the 


fx being diſcharged at the ſiege of Purivick, 


CAN 


Caxxox Roxal, or Caxxon of Eight, a great gen 12 feet lone. 4 
Sooo pound weight. A whole carnon weighs commonly eight tun 
ſand pounds, a half carren five thouſand, a cuiverin four thoutand h 
hundred, a demi culverin three thouſand ; winch, whether it U. 
iron or braſs, mult needs be very coſtly. n: 

Caxxox Ball, CNN ZULLET, and CX xo $noT from 
nn, ball, bullet, and het]! The balls which are ſhot trom great gen 

To CarxoxaA'DE, verb nent. [from cannon; cammmare, It. 4 
near, Sp. care. Fr.] to batter or attack with cannan, to play g- 

s. Both armies canronaded all the enſuing day. Tartler. 

To Caix0%aDr, verb ad. to fire upon the enemy, or any pla- 
with cannon. 

CaxvnoxaDer Ccanrenata, It. canmonada, Sp. cannonade, Fr.] can 
non ſhot. 

Caxxoxte's [from cannin; cannonier, Fr. commnicre, It. con- 
1 72, Sp.] a cannonader, a gunner who diſcharges the cannon, an en- 
gineer that manages the cannon. A third was a molt exceilent . 
neer, Whoſe g Lill did mech endamage the forces of the King. 
Hamwonrd. | | 

Ca'xxoT, a word compounded of car and ret. | 

Caxo''a, or Caxv't, a little veſſel or boat uſed by the Indian; 
made all of one piece, of the trunk of a tree hollowed. Other: de- 
viſcd the boat of one tree, called the -anca, Which the Gauls upon 
the river Roan uſed in aſſilling the tranſportation of Hannival's arm 
Raleizh. They maintained a war againt Semiramis, in which th, 
had four thouſand monoxyla, or cauc's, of cue piece of tizaber. . 
but hot. | | 

Ca'xox Jof r, Gr. a law] t. A ruleorlaw. They are rules an 
canons Of that law which is written in all mens hearts. Hr. 2. Ine 
laws made br eccleſiaſtical councils. | 

Ca'xox {in mute] is a ſhort compoſition of one or more parts, in 
which one pu rt leads and the other follows. 

Caxox, or Caxox BiT [among horſemen] is that part of :lle 
horſe bit which is let into the mouth. | | | 

Cculd manage faic | 
lis tubborn ſteed with canon-bit. Spenſer. 3 

Ca'xox [with printers] a large fort of printing let: er. Probeb!. 
ſo called from being firſt uſed in printing a book of canons, or per- 
haps from its ſize, and therefore properly writzen canon. Job, u. 

C _ [among furgeons} is an laſtrument uſed in ſewing up 
wounds. | 

Caxcy of the Scrigtare, is that body of books of the holy ſerip- 
ture, v hich terves for a rule of faith ; or containing hiſtory and g 4 
moral initreQion. e, If this Dis11%CT1ON is not ſuficiently un- 
ported, not enly on the nature and reaſon of the thing, but allo ©: 
the iolluwing texts? 1 Cor. vii. 25. 1 The/. iv. 15. compared ui 


1 Cor. i. 14. 10, and 1 Tim. iii. 10, as the wwyate and Syriac ver- 


ſion, and i me ancients, read it. Not, . All ſcripture is Civinely in- 
ſpired, and profitabic : but all pivixeLy ISR ſeripture is prof t- 
able, Cc. See nete in lord Shaftelbury's Charaderifiics, vol. III. 
245. 5 
Caxox He Old Teftament, Dupin, in his Preliminary D. ers- 
tion, vol. I. page 28. ſays. The firſt catalogue we find of the bool. 


of ſcripture amongſt the Chriſtians. is that of Melito. biſhop of Sar 


dis, ict don by Eufcbius ; tis intircly conformable to that of the 
ews, and contains [as does Joſephus's account] but twenty-two 
ks; in which number E#her is not reckoned, and the book of 
Ruth is diſtinguiſhed from that of Judges“: he adds, That Orig: 
collection too (as produced by E»/eb:us) reckons twenty-two book-, 
and j:ins the book of Rath with that ef Fudges”. To which I may 
add, that both Melito's catalogue, and that drawn up afterwards by 
Origen, include the book of Canticles. But Dupin proceeds to ob- 
ſerve, that Melito's collection is followed by the council of Laodicza 
{held about the year 375] the firſt nd which determined thenumber 
of canonical books; but withal including Ebe-; as alſo by St. Cy- 
ril, St. Hilary, &c. and that the firſt cake. where they added 
ſome books to the Jen canon, is that of the third council of Car- 
thage, held A. D. 397 ; tho? with this poſtil (fays he) which is ve v 


remarkable: Let the church beyond the ſea be conſulted before this care 


is confirmed. De confirmando iſto canone eccleſia tranſmarina conſu- 
latur”. I he books avpep are Judith, Tebit, the II im of Solome v, 
Ecclefrafticus, and che tu o beoks of the Maccal ee. A catalogue ( 
he ſubjoins) fince confirmed by pope Iunocent I. by a Roman council, 
held under Gelaſius, A. D. 494, and which is followed by the holy 
council of Trent.” I ſhall now ſubjoin Melizz's catalogue in his ox» 


words, as contained in his letter to Oneſimus, which noble fragment 


of ant:quity Euiebius gives us in the fourth book of his hiſtory, chap. 
26 Ed. Reb. Stephan. p. 43. © Having travelled, ſays Melito, int» 
the ca, and being on the very ſpot, where theſe taings were bot! 


preach and diene; and having accurately informed my/zlf concerning 


the books of the Old Teftament, I have ſubjoined and ſent them t 
you, as follows: of Moses, five; Genefis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
ers, Deuteronomy ; of Joſhua Nave, Judges, Ruth; four [ bool: 


of Kings [including under that title, as I ſuppoſe, the two of Sa- 
muel of the [Tajaxuriana] —— two; David's Pſalms ; 


of Solomon, Proverbs, Wiſdom, cſiaſtes, Song of Songs; Job; 
of the prophets, Ifaiah, Jeremiah; of the twelve [I. e. other pro- 
phets] in one book; Daniel; Ezechiel; Efdras. B. The Latin 
verſion of Valeſius agrees with this, excepting that he makes Proverbs 
and Wiſdom to be one and the ſame. But alſo, there mnſt have 
been {I ſuſpect) ſomething either inſerted or left out of the text; and 


indeed Origen's catalogue (which Eutebius gives us, Hift. lib. 6. c. 


25) mentions no more than the proverbs of Solomon, and is entirely 
ſilent about any book called by the name of I ih. He joins {5 
before obſerved) Ruth and Judges in eve book, called by the Jews 
Safetiu. He does the fame by the firlt and ſecond book of Kings ; tor 
he ſays © They make but ene book called Samuel. So the third and 
fourth cf the 4in2s © in one book.” So the firſt and ſecond of the 
Supplements [I. e. Chronicles] one book.” So the firſt and ſecond ot 
Ejdras ** in one book, called Er. And, when mentioning Jere- 
miah, he adds, 1Fith Lamentation: an! the Epiſtle in one batt, called 
Jeremiah.” And obſerves, that the whole collection conſtitotes (. 
date Nafaανñß i. e. as the Jews deliver) two and twenty books. 


OO oi ects. os ih. ao SES 


CAN 
joſephus {in that paſſage of his, to which we are referred, and 
dach Euſebius gives us, Ii. Jb. 3. c. 10.) athcms, that the [cows 
ad but twenty-two books; five of which he aſcribes ro Moſes ; and 
rs, * They contain the J and tradition of human generation 
{ ar0poToponay af adccu as far as his deceaſe: and that trom the de- 
ccaſe of Moſes to that of Artaxerxes, who ſucceeded Xerxes in the Per- 
han throne, the prophets, who flouriſhed after Moles, wrote the things 
done in their times in irteen books: and the other forr contain 
hemus in honour of God, and precepts of life for men.” lt as to 
tuc books from Artaxerxes to his own days, he obſerves, © I hat they 
have not been counted worthy of the {ite faith with the former, be- 
cauſe there was not an accurate /ucceftoz of prophets.” I he reader 
will obſerve, that Joſephus carries the canon as tar as the deceaſe of 
Artaxerxes, which entirely overthrows that /p-/4t7or of Mont. Du- 
pin, as tho' Joſephus had left out the book of Either ; but for no bet- 
tet a reaſon than this, that Joſephus places her hiſto 7 wider the reign 
of that king; and though, it muſt be conteft, he cos not mention it 
by name, Monſ. Dupin, ſomewhat too haſtily inferred, that he re- 
jected it; becauie he might include it under the then common title of 
ſome other book which had a fi and ſecond part; as judges included 
Ruth; or as Nehemiah, 1 ſuppoſe, was included under Ezrah. And 
by the way, the only difference between St. Jerom's catalogue and 
Joſephus lies here, that Joſephus places all the hiſtoric books, to the 
number of thirteen, amongit the R DTS, adding to St. cron nine, 
Daniel, Chronicles, Exrab, and Fob ; and contequently he (ots in the 
third rank, no more than the Pſalms and the three books of S:!omon. 
it ſhould not be diſſembled, that Sir lune Newton has given us an 
arrangement that differs from both, and which the reader will nd in 
his obſervations upon Damel and the Apocalypſe, page 12, with fume 
other remarks worthy of being duly conlidered. | 
The Caxox of che Net» 7o/tament, as given us by Euſcbius, in the 
third book of his Fc. Ii. chap. 25, is as follows: Among 
the firſt, ſays he, ſhould be placed the holy Paternity of the Gupe.:; 
after u hic comes the AH of the Apoſtles ; next to theſe the Fes 
of Paul; then the fir// Epe of lohn; we mutt receive as alike au- 
thentic, that ot Peter: and af er theſe ſhould we arrange (wy: Darin, 
which Valeſius renders , ita w:dvb:itar) the Apocaly pie of John, of 
which we ſhall, in its proper place, aſſign what things have been 
thought. And che ore in the clals ot books cf. Of thoſe 
which are car werte. \ but withal admitted by many) is the epilc enti- 
tied of James, and that of Jute; and the fecond epiſtle of Peter ; and 
that winch is called the tecond and third of John, whether belonging 
to the exangeliſt [e. c. the apoſtle] or to tome other of the tame 
name.” Dupin obterves, that all, except the Apocalypſe, are found in 
the canon of the council of ade. which St. Cyril toltows ; in that 
of Carthage, and at Rome under Pope Innocent, and au the other 
Greek and Latin authorsfince ELuiebius; and that, as to the epiſtle of the 
Hebrews, © there were only a /:xv Larins that quettioned its autho- 
ritv, becauſe they did not believe it to be written by St. Paul.” And 
thus that book, which, perhaps of all others, carries with it the fulleſt 
roots of divirity, from ſuch a ſeries of 1 long ſince :ccom- 
pliſhed, I mean the Apocalypſe; a book which St. Juſtin, Irenzus, 
Cyprian, Clemens Alexand. Origen, and other anti-nicenes, fo often 
cite, and attribute it to the apoſtle John, was fo little underſtood by 
the good and learned Euſcbius, as to occaſion his expreſſing himſelf in 
ſo dubious a manner concerning it. A circumſtince which affects me 
much more than the mere ſilence of a council, of whoſe hiltory we 
know nothing at all ”, ſays Dupin ; a council, whoſe firſt canon admits 
perſons joined in /econd marriage to the communion only by way of in- 
dulgence; and which, in the twentieth, forbids a deacon to fit, without 
ſt obtaining leave, in the preſence of a prezbzter. Sce Gothyfred 
| Note, in Phil:florg. p. 325. Sce more on this head under the words 
Coxsrirurioxs, Srus tous, and REvELaT1ON “. | 

® See Caxon of the Old Teflament, line q, read but takes in Eſther, 
and joins, Sc. Line 32, after Deuteronomy, read Joſhua [ſon] of 
Nave ; Line 34, after Samuel; read of the [racanurripanrzs] Line 59, 
read, But after all, there has been (I ſuſpe&) here ſomething, &c. 

Canon [in trigonometry and algebra] a general rule for the ſolu- 
tion of all caſes of a like nature with the preſent enquiry. 

Pajcal Caxox, a table of the moveable feaſts, ſhe ing the day of 
Eaſter, and the other feaſts depending upon it, for a cycle of nineteen 
years. 

Natural Caxox [in trigonometry] is the canon of natural fines, 
| ts and ſecants t ken together. 

Artificial Caxox, is the canon of artificial fines, tangents and ſe- 
cants taken together, 7. 6. coſines, cotangents, c. | 

Ca'xoness [canonifſa, low Lat. with the Romaniſts] a maid who 
enjoys a prebend, afiected by the foundation to maids, without being 
obliged to renounce the world, or make any vows. There are in 
popith countries, women which they call ſecular canone/cs, living after 
the example of ſecular canons. Age. 

Cano'x1CaAl. [canomigue, Fr. canonics, It. and Sp. of canonicus, Lat. 
of zarmx®-, Gr.] 1. Belonging or agreeable to the canons or & urch 
laws. 2. Conſtituting the canons of ſcripture. Public readings there 
are of books and writings not cancnical. Hooker. 3. Spiritual, ec- 
clcſiattical, relating to the church; as, canonical obedience. 

Canxoxicarl Howrs, ſtated, regular times appointed by the canons 
of the church for divine ſervice. 

Caxo'xically [of canonical] in a canonical manner; agrecably 
to the canons. A [:izr, on a faſting day, bids his capon be carp, and 
then very canorically cats it. Government of the Torgue. 

Caxo'xIcaLxess, agreeablenels or conformity to the canons of 
the church. | 

Ca'xonsr [canmiſio, It. canonicus, Lat. cancnifle, Fr.] a pro- 
feſſor or doctor of the canon law, a man verſed in the eccleſiaſtical 
laws. 


Of whoſe ſtrange crimes no canoniſ can tell - 
In what commandment' large contents they dwell. Pope. 

CAN ORZA TIN [canonifation, Fr. canonizatione, It. canonizacion, 
Sp. of cancnizatio, Lat ] the act of fainting, or declaring a man a 
faint. The intereſts of particular families or churches have a great 
ſway in their canonizations. Addijon. 

To CANON ZI [cancmiſer, Fr. canmizzare, It. camnizar, Sp. of 
canonizo, Lat.] to pronounce and declare one to be a taint, The 
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Cver the head. 1 


CAN 


king, dcefrous to bring into the houſe of Lanca?er ccleftial honor 
came ſuitor to pope Julius to came Henry VI. Gor a ft.. 

CN LAW, a rule of eceleſiaſtical diſcipiine, anc! particularly the 
docree, ol a council; or ic is a collection of ecclofiattical conttituions, 
dehmnons and rules takten from the ancient council, the writin» ot 
the fathers, the ordinances of the popes, @c. Canes lasv is that 11 
which is made and ordained in the general churcil or provincial f- 
nod of the church. =. Se Consrirurtox. 

Caxoxs, a dignity in a cathedral church. Deans and Cancy;; on 
prebends, of cathedral churches, in their fir inſlitut on. were to be of 
counſel with the bilkop, for his revenue and for his government, in 
cauſes eecleſiaſti cal. Bacon. 

Caxoxns Nerular, ate canons who dil live in community. 2-4 
„ho, to the practice of their rules; have added we preicinon af 
vows. 

Canons Secular, are lay canons, fich amon the Ioitry as, our of 
honour and reſpect, have been admitted nity fore Chapters of ca 
nons. | 

Caxoxs [in logic] are ſuck as theſe + every 1ort of x dit ion Cams 
taken, muſt contain leſs than the whole, md a definingon nll be be- 
culiar and proper to the thing d-Fned. I . 

Ca NoNSHIP, or Ca'xoxay [of cane] the title of a b-yofi pot. 
ſeſſed by a canon. An ecccleſiaſlieal benefice in form: c he dal of 
collegiate church, which has. 2 prebend, or ſtated allowanct ow: of 
the revenues of ſuch church commonly annexed to it. {+ 

Ca N0'P US, & dabutous god of the Eeyptians, much ade. Dy 
Common people. 8 | 

Cave Lanta, low Lat. eie, of wir, Cr. a ory, 
Ze. g. ſome net or thin thine ſpread over the {ice to defend it 


tte 
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guats or flies] a cloth of ſtate over a throne or beg, a covering r 22 


4 TY 
Placed under a {lately carp, 
The warlike parts cf both thoſe knights to ſee | 
The Caropy of Heaven, the fly, the hruament. Now tren 


| e —_ . 


the night her ſpangled cancpy. Farrfax, 


20 Caxor hom the noun] to cover with a canopy, 
The birch, the mircle. and the bay, | 
Like friends did 
And then large branches did diſtlay,. 
9 8 Jo canepy the Ice. Luer. | 
Caxoftous (cara, 1 At.] maſccs!, twin iu, Lirds that ar- m . 
e@:3r2ms, and u hoſe notes we mot comin end, are of liwle throat 
Drown, | | 
Caxo'rovsNntss Tof cory, Tat.] tpofulneſs, muktcalrefs. 
Ca'xso. à port town of Nova 5cotia in North America, fitunred 
on a narrow frat, which {rar w Nova Scotia fa Cape Lreton. 
CaxrT, alf. prob ab l from carte, Lat. implying the odd tone of 
voice uicd by vag rants, but in avincd by ſ me to be cotrupt d fiom 
quarnt. Fohnjon] 1. Corrur: Cialert uſed by bengats ard vacatond- 
2. A particular ſorm of freaking peculiar to forve certain clas or bo- 
dy of men; as, to write or {peak the cant of anv profeifion. Int 
cant and hypocriſy in the time of the great rebellion. . Ihe. 3.4 
whining pretenſion to goodneſs in formal and affected terms. I're uch. 
ing in the ſelf. denying cant. Dryer. . Barbarous jargon. The at- 
fectation of ſome late authors to introduce cant words, is the mot 
ruinous corruption in any language. Sri 5. Auction; as, to fen 
by cant or auction; which ſee. Swift vfes it. | 
CaxT, or CarnTrz (a low word] an hynocrite, a diſſembler, a 
whining perſon, (41d to be derived from one Andrew Cant, 2 preach- 
er in Scotland, who was wont to harin me his audizuce in tuck a tue, 
and through the noſe, and in ſuch a dite, tht be was undertiogd by 
none, but thoſe of his ovn convregation, and not by all of then. 
But fince Mr. Cant's time, f:ys the Spectator, it has been under Bond 
in a larger ſenſe, and fignifies all ſudden excl.mayuons, winnings, un. 
uſual tones in praying, preaching, co. | 
To Caxr, to talk in the jarvon of particular proteſiions, after the 
manner of gypſies, rovucs, Cr. to ule aπ affected ormat Hind of 
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LL * 
en brace; 


Ca'xTapr: [in muſic book:] is ty play in a Kind of a chanting 
or ſinging manner. | | 
"a 1 here it w 4 £157 

Caxra'grica ff Cantata in Spin, where it was rt und j 
the wild gilliflower. 

Caxra'twrs Cornice, is a cornice with cantalivers or modilliors 
under it. | 

Caxrazivrus {in architecture] pieces of wood framed into the 


* 


front or other ſide of à houſe, to ſuſtain the moulding and eaves 


over it. 

CarxTa'o ſat Alicant, &c.] a meaſure containing 
Engliſh wine mccture. 

6 a'xTar [in Arabia] is 15 fracelloes, every fracelloe being 25 
pound 12 ounces. 

Caxrar ſat Conſtantinople] is 120 found Englith, 

Ca:ran [at Rleſſina] about 127 pound Englith. 

Carxr:r [im Spain] wine meaſure, is about two gallons 

Coxvra lin Turky in Aſia] 100 rotellocs, about 413 poan.! 
verlupoiſe. 


Carrar [at Tunis] 114 pound. 

CaxTa'Ta, It. in muſic books] ſieniſes a piece of voct! 
for 1, 2, 3, or more voices, and ſometimes with one or n . / 
fical inſtruments of any kind, compoſed aſter the manner of 0p* 
and conſiſting of grave parts and airs, inte- mixt with che al. 07 

CaxTa'TioNn [of canto, Lat.] the act of finzing. 

Ca'xTeL (a law term] a lump or mug. 

CaxTEL [probably g. d. grantilizm, how little] a ig. Fe . 

CanTER, Sce CANTERBURY-GALLOP. 

CaxTer [from cant] a term of reproach for hope, whcs 1:1 
formally of religion. without obeying it. 

CaxTE'rBURY Bells, a flower. Sce BIT LA 


three o2!lon+ 


Sor 0 4 % I . 


CAxTERBURY-GALLOP ſin horſemanthip| te hard gallop of an 
ambling korſe, commonly called a canter ; aud proba! 
the monks riding to Canterbury on eaſy amblin horics. 

3 A C «ve 
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CAN 
CanxTtabury, the itan fee of all 
and county of itſelf, ſaid to have been built goo 
of Chritt. It is fixteen miles from Dover, and 
2398 populous, and trading city, has a 
and two members to parliament. 
CaxTnra'ripes, Lat. certain venemous green flies, uſed for 
bliſters 3 Spaniſh flies. The flies cantharides are bred of a worm 
caterpillar, but uliar to certain fruit trees, as are the kig-tree, the 
pine-tree, ind the with-boier: all which bear ſweet fruit, and fruit 
that hath a kind of ſecret biting or 


. Bacon. , 
CanTna'z1us [of e, Gr. a ] a ſtone having the f- 
of a beetle on it. 


Ca'xTHERVs [with carpenters] a treſſel or horſe to ſaw or cut tim- 


ber on. Lat. 
CaxTntrus [in architecture] a rafter or joiſt of a houſe that 
0 eaves; a tranſum, a ſpar; alſo a 


Ca'xTHvs [La- Gr.] the angle or corner of the eye, and is ei- 
ther the external or leſſer, or internal or greater. A tumor in the 
great canthus, or angle of her eye. Wiſeman. 

Caxruus [with chymilts] the 8 411414 
biete i like dei or Nerd, the eaſy pouring out 

2 l 

Ca'xTICLE [cantigues, Fr. cantiche, It. canticos, Sp. canita, Lat. 
a ſong] it is 
ture. 


CanTr'Livens. See CaxTa'Livens. 
Ca'nrix, or -CanTrY, 2 
on the coaſt of Morocco in Africa. Lat. 33 N. Long. 10* W. 
Ca'xTIxG-Coins [in a ſhip] are ſmall ſhort pieces of wood cut 
with a ſharp ridge to lie between the caſks, and prevent them from 
CanTixo-Crew, beggars, gypſies and vagabonds, who make uſe 
a particular jargon, or canting ſpeec : 
piece, Jobnſen 3 


_ Ca'xTLE (kant, Du. a corner, Fan, Fr. a 727 
any ; as, a cantle of bread 
inner. 15 | 


h 
probably of canton, Fr.] a piece 
op Aga os for wb of S 
oO „ 
And cuts me from the beſt of all my 
A huge half- moon, a monſtrous cantie out. Shakeſpeare. 
To CanTLE out, to cut in pieces, to divide or diſtribute into parts 


Huge cantlets of his buckler ſtrew the ground. 
 Ca'xro [in muſic books] 1. A ſong, or the treble part of it. 2. 


Dryden 
A diviſion or book in any poem, as a chapter or ſection in 8 

Cax ro Concertante [in muſic books] ſignifies the treble of the little 
chorus, or the part which fings throughout. 7. 

CanTo Ripieno [in muſic books] is the treble of the grand chorus, 
or that which ſings only now and then, in ſome parti 

Ca'xTon [Fr. cantone, It. from 2790, Gr. h 
and hence came the cantons of the Switzers. Jobnſan. It is the re- 
ward of a prince given to an earl. F. 
mall parcel, or of a country, in 
XIII cantons of Switzerland. Only tha 
the Fngliſh pale, containing four ſmall ſhires, did maintain a war 
with the Iriſh. Davies. 2. A ſmall community, or clan. The ſame 
is the caſe of rovers by land, ſuch as yet are ſome cantons in Arabia, 


CanxToxs, a fort of additional curtain to a bed. 8 
Carr 


dinaries. 


| Chineſe 
tea, cabinets, raw and wrought ſilks, old df Ee 
N. Long. 112 3& E. 


To Cax rox [from the noun} to divide into little parts, to par- 
cel out. It would be for the good of mankind to have all the mighty 
empires canton'd out into petty ſtates. Addiſon. 

o CaxTox [/ cantonner, Fr. in military affairs] is to retire into 
a canton or quarter; to fortify one's ſelf in a 
Cx rox [in the Molucca iſlands] a 
ints Engliſh meaſure. 

Ca'xToxeD [in architecture] is when the corner of a building is 
adorned with a pilaſter; an angular column, ruſtic quoins, or any 

ing that projects beyond the naked of a wall. 

AXTOXE'E [in heraldry] is uſed by the French, to expreſs the 
poſition of ſuch things as are borne with a croſs, c. between them. 

To Ca'xrox1ze, to divide into cantons, to parcel out into ſmall 
diviſions. Thus was all Ireland cantenix 4 among ten perſons. 


1er or Saen el. kani, an hundred, and 
it. a town] is the in that in England is called 
dred, Jn hundred vil The ki ; 


” NTUS, 2 _ Lat. 

CanTvus [in books] the mean or counter-tenor. 

CanTz, or Caurn, a town of Sileſia, about 6 miles weſt of 
Breſlaw. 

Ca'nvass [canevar, Fr. canavaccio, It. canamdzso, Sp. hamvas, Du. 
 kanevaſs. Ger. camabis, Lat.] a fort of coarſe, Nnen , woven for 
ſeveral uſes, as fails, painting, cloths, tents. Like mainyards with 
— hn d. Spenſer. Their carvaſi caſtles up they quickly rear. 

airfex. | 


lly uſed for the book of Solomon's ſong in ſcrip- 


of about five half 


CAP 


Thou Kneller, with noble pride, 
The foremoſt of thy art haſt vy'd; 
Wich nature in a ſtrife, 
© — — — 5 2 63 
-ANVASS (among rench} is a to ſignify the mcde! 
or firſt words whereon a pi 2 
e bags of earth for raiſing "0 
ANNASS im ean 2 
in haſte, — — bon gg 
To Caxvass, werb af. [cannabeſſer, Fr. to beat hemp, which 
being very laborious, it is to henify to ſearch diligently into. 
Skinner.) 1. To ſcan, fift, or ly examine a matter. I have 
made careful ſearch on all hands, and canvaſed the matter with all 
poſſible diligence. Woodward. 2. To debate, to controvert. The 
curs diſcovered a raw hide in the bottom of a river, and laid ther; 
heads how to come at it: they carwaſſed the matter one u 
and t „ and concluded, that the way to get it, was to dri 
their way to it. LI range. 
To Canvass, werb next. to ſolicit, to put in, fue, or ſtand for a 
office. This crime of or ſoliciting for church · preferment, 
is, by the canon law, called fimony. Ayli e. 
Ca'xuLa, or Ca'nxuLla [with ſurgeons] a little tube or pipe, 
which they leave in wounds or ulcers, that they either dare not, or 
2 the Scotch law] a duty paid to a ſuperior 
A xu, or Cana ſin a duty paid to a 10 
ore 25 Ter and ee, | 
| m_— cane] 1. canes. 2. Conſiſting of cane! 
e a. waggens light, M:/ter 
| cam . . 
— [in muſic books] 2 ſong or tune. 
ANZONE, added to a piece — muſic, fignifies much 
the ſame as ſonata. TH 
Caxzove, added to a piece of vocal muſic, fignifies much the ſame 


as cantata. 

Caxzonts, added to any part of a ſonata, is much the ſame as al- 
legro, and only denctes, the movement of the part to which it is 
put, ſhould be after a gay, briſk, lively manner. 

Canzons'T [canzenctta, It.] a little ſong or tune, one of the di- 
viſions of Italian lyric „ in which every ſeveral ſtanza anfwers 
both as to the number meaſure of the verſes, though every 
canzonet varies in both at pleaſure. Vecchi was moſt ptcafing, as 
well for his igals as canzonets. Peacham. Ds 

Ca'oroLo, an Italian iſland at the bottom of the gulph of Ve- 


nice, about 2o miles ſouth-weſt of Aquileia. 


It. Cc g S kappe. 
3 8 The 
SRL 


+> 


J is one of the 
of Great-Pri- 


him to a non-plus. 
Oo cxncis of the 


Car. [in the jon of authors] ſtands for capne, Lat. chapter. 
Cavranr'LiTY [of r 1 capacity. 
| Ca'ranue, Fr. [copace, It. capaz, Sp. and of capax, Lat.] 
5 DS ES CT a thing, able, apr, fit, 
| +4-"4> 0s ny thing ; as, a capable judge. 2. Icelligent , 
. — ſtones, 
* 4 to 
Wou'd make them capable. & ? 
. Capacious, able to receive or und z with of God hath en- 
— . Digby. 4. Suſcepti- 
» wich of. | 


The 


ra cia, a town of Italy, i 


about 16 ; 
Car eious [capacis, gen. of char, Lat.] 1. Ca to receive 
i large; as, te, en f Ex- 

apa- 


or hold. 2. Spacious, 
tenſive as to knowledge or great deſign ; as, a good genius and c 
cious mind. Mart: 


Cara'croumnrs [of 7 | p to receive or hold 


much ; as, the capacion/ne/s 


| ; 
To Carserrars [capacitere, It.] to render capable, to if 
or enable. By 1 we E- | 


errors. Dryden, 


Cara'citr, See CaraBLENESS. 


Caracir [in a logical ſenſe] an aptitude, faculty or diſpoſition 


to retain or k 
| Caracirtr, ery ſin a law ſenſe] is when a man or 


ſue in any perſonal action; but not in a real one. 
Caraciry [in geometry] is the ſolid content of any body, and 
our hollow meaſures for beer, wine, ſalt, &c. are called mea- 
ſures of capacity. 

_ Cara'nison, or Cara'tason [caparaſſon, Fr. 
great doke] a fort of horſe-cloth or cover for the 
of a horſe. Their horſes cloath'd with rich capariſor. 1. 

* — [caparaſſonner, Fr. caparaſonar, Sp.] i. To adorn 
or Cc in 


caparazon, Sp. a 
abs 


The capariſon'd with purple ſtand, 

With golden trappings. Dryden. 

dreſs with pomp: in a ludicrous ſenſe. Tho' I am capariſor'd 
man, I have a doublet and a hoſe in my diſpoſition. Shake- 


Cars [cap, Fr. It. cabs, , Lat.) 1. A headland, an 
17 LOR ER SO 6 DO 3 
| as, the cape of Good Hope. 2. The neck. piece of a 


Ile 
; 


t 
5 


: 


if 


be for the thing 
comes not by the day given him in the writ, he loſes his land. 
Cars P, Lat. [in law] a writlying where the tenant is ſum- 
— ag Yo dy rage cy gong wy omg 
is z; and at the day given him prays the view, and having it 
makes default. | 

Cart ad Yalentiam, Lat. [in law] 2 kind of grand cape, or a writ 

of execution that lies where one is im of certain lands, and he 


ven: Then if the demandant recover againſt the tenant, he 


CaPz-coasT-CASTLE, the principal Britiſh fort and ſettlement on 
pa coun x > ag fituated under the meridian of London, in 
5 Carz'ls, a diſcaſe in horſes, when the tip of the neck is moveable, 


and more ſwelled than ordinary. 
Ca'rzLing, a woman's hat or adorned with feathers. 


— Sond WEny a kind of bandage uſed in the operation 

of cutting off the leg. | 
Carte LLa, Lat. a chapel or church. 

 _CarELLa, Lat. [with aſtronomers] the little goat, a ftar of the firſt 

magnitude in the ſhoulder of auriga. 

APELZA [in make books] either the muſic or muſicians belonging 

to a chapel or church. 

Cars de Floribxs, Lat. [in old writings] a chaplet or garland 

— hn 3 = 
APERsS ſe , Fr. „ It. @ras, Sp. < Is, xan- 
CE re Sohn ing in Spain, &c. 

pickled. 2. In the fingular ; a tart pickle. We invent new pi 

which reſemble the animal ferment in taſte and virtue, as mangoes, 


olives, and capers. Floyer. 
Caras [capre, Fr. probably of caper, Lat, a goat, a miſchievous 
creature, or of capes, Lat. 


| to take] a privateer or pirate-ſhip. 
Caras [cabriole, Fr. capri E cabriola, br. of 2 Lat. 


of the whole ſtate, but of the palace; 2 


CAP 
à goat, a friſky creature] an agile or briſk aud high leap in dancing: 
e Caras [cabriekr, F capriolare, I s of capriſſe; 
o Carza [cabrieler, Fr. ialarr, It. rolay, Sp. of caprifſe; 
Lat.] 1. To dance frolickſomely. He that will _ me for « 
marks, let him lend me the money, and have at him. 


— 2. To cut a caper, to briſkly, high and wantonly. 
The family tript it about, and caper'd li Was 


e hailſtones bounding from a 

-floor. Arburhnor. 3. To dance; in contempt. 

No dance, 

Nor capering Monſieur from active France. Rowe. 

* — TED [caperatus, of caper, Lat. a goat] wrinkled like a 
5 


Ca'rzaza [from caper] a dancer; in contem 
The tumbler's — ſome delight owt 
No leſs the nimble caperer on the cord. Drydey: 
CA*PERQUEEN, a town of Ireland, in the county of Waterford, and 
province of Munſter, fituared on the river Black-water. 
Ca'rxar (in Aleppo, c.] a or duty in. on Chriſſian 
merchants, who carry or ſend merchandiſes from Aleppo to Jeruſalem: 
Carr Aca, the chief groom of the grand fignior's bed-chamber, 
and introducer of addreſſes. Dherbelot has given us the ty ue erymo- 
logy of this word, and from thence a far more correct and extenfove 
idea of the office. ** Aga, ſays he, is a term in the Maga / and Taki 
languages, which ſignifies a commander. Thus the Janifary-.\ga is 
the commander (in chief) of the Janiſaries. Capi ſignifying a gate; 
the capi-aga is the r or maſter of the gate, 7. e. of the ſe- 


raglio, the principal officcrs of which, are (as in moſt other Afiatic 
i- courts) cunuchs ; and the capi-aga, who is a white, commands, as 


Paul Ricaut obſerves, ali the pages and white eunuchs of tue palace: 
He has under him the lord chan:berlain, who commands the gentie- 
men of the bed- chamber; the lord ſteward of the hcuſhold, who over- 
ſees the chambers of the grand ſignior's pages; the lord tre:ſurer, nut 


other officers. Set Kuz- 

Lit or Ky'zLis-Fga, and Serxa'GLio. 
Ca'rias, Lat. [in aw] a writ, of which there are two forts; on2 
before judginent, cailed capias ad :-pordendum in a perſonal action, 
where the ſheriff, upon tac firſt . rit ot diſtreſs, returns ili hater in 


ulli va neftra ; and the other a w. it of caccu: ion. after judgment. 


CaPlas Conduttos ad Projiciicenium, Lat. in law] a wit lying for 
the taking up ſuch ſoldiers as, having received pretied money to ſervo 
the king, ſlink away, ard do not come at the time. | 

Carias pro Fine, Lat. ſin law] is woere one being by j=dgment 
fined tothe king upon ſome offence againſt a ſtatute. docs not Gif narge 
it according to the judgment; and by this writ thereſore his body i. 
to be taken, and committed to priſon til! he pay the fine. 

Carias ad Satisfaciendum, is a writ of execution after judgment; 
that lies where a man recovers in an action perſonal. as for debt, da- 
mage, &c. and he againſt whom the debt is recovered, has no lands 
or tenements, nor ſufficient goods, whereof the debt may be levicd : 
in which caſe this writ iſſues to the ſheriff, commanding him to take 
the body of him againſt whom the debt is recovered, and to keep him 
in priſon till he ſatis faction. | 

aPlas Utlagatum, L. ¶ in lav] a writlying againſtone ontlawed upon 
any action, or criminal ; by which the ſheriff «pprehends the 
party outlawed for not appearing on the exigent, and keeps him in ſafe 
cuſtody till the day of the return; when he preſents him to the court, 
to be there further o:dered for his contempt. | | 

Caritas Utlagatum & Inguiras, Sc. Lat. [in law] a writ the ſame 
with the former, but that it gives a farther power to the ſheriff, beſides 
the apprehenſion of the body of the offender, to enquire of his goods 
and chattels. | 

Carias in Withernam, Sc. Lat. [in law] a writ which lics for cat - 
tle iz Withernam. | "4, 

CaPias in Withernamium, &c. Homme, Tc. a writ which lies for 
a ſervant in Withernam. | | 

CarilLa'ceovs, the ſame with capillary : which ce. 


 _ Carr'LLAamenT [capillamentum, Lat.] 2 bruſh of hair, a peruke. 


CariLLaMEnTs [cafillamenta, Lat. with botaniſts] the ſtrings or 
| about the roots of herbs, or thoſe fine threads or hairs, called 
ſtamina, which grow up in the middle of a fiower, and are adorned 

with little knobs at the top. ET | 
CarrLLaMESTS of =7 Nerves, ate the fine filaments or f bree, 
CarilLa'ria Vaſa, Lat. See Caritiany. . 
CarrLLarits. Sce CariLLAA NY /iants and Feli. | 
_ CarriLariness [capillaire, Fr. of cajilaris, Lat. capillary, Eng.] 
irineſs, likeneſs to hairs, 5 
CarrLLants, Lat. [with botaniſts] Venus hair, maiden-hair. 
CarrLiany [capillaris, of capiilus, Lat. the hair] pertaining tc, 


or like hair. 
[in botany} are ſuch as 


CariLLary, or CarilLta'ceous Plants 
ve no principal ſtock or ſtem with branches; but grow to the ground 


as hairs to the head; and which bear their ſeeds in ſmall tufts and 


on the back-fide of their leaves, and have no flowers. 

Carman Tubes [in anatomy] are little pipes, whoſe canals are 
the narroweſt that poſſibly can be, or ſuch whoſe diameter does not 
exceed that of a common hair. | 

CariLLary Veel Fwith anatomiſts] are the leaſt, minuteſt ram:- 
fications of the veins and arteries, like hairs, which, when broken or 
cut, yield but very little blood, ſo called, of capillus, Lat. the hair ot 
the head, by —_ of their ſmallneſs. Ten capillary arteries in tha 
brain are not equal to one hair. Arbutbrot. | 

Carina ron [of capillus, Lat. the hair] a veſſel lite a hair, 4 
ſmall ramification of veſſels. Nor is the humour contained in fine 
veins or obſcurer capillations, but in a veſicle. Brown. i ; 

CariLLaTiOon [with ſu ] a fort of fracture or breaicing 0: the 
fcull, fo ſmall that it can ſcarce be found. yer often occaſions death. 

CarrLLaTuRE [capillatura, Lat.] a bruſh of bar; alto > 12411, 
CarilLo'se [capillofes, Lat.) hairy, aboundirg, with har. 
Carilrus Yeneris, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb maiven-kacr, 
A Cayi'roTaDe [in ] a French diſh, n ade of ſeveral zem- 


nants of meat; alſo a kind of minced meat. 


C. risrrarzs 


A 


7 pat, Lat. of cope rum, à halter] muzzled. 


( . T3 ou, Lat. with ſurgcons] a fort of bandage for the 


C | PIT At. Fr. e. gta, It. catita., Sp. of capitii, zen. of CA. 
tat, H. at. tht t, Chic, or great; as, a capital article 
C8 i C41 "it. SW tat tt) LLC head. 

: 1 t now his cafital bruiſe 
1. e 5244 Pain. Suton. 
Coin inthe hike ft evyree, fo as to touch life ; heinous, worthy 
i den; „ 5:60 Ireaton. 4. Aﬀteing life. In capital cauſes 
N. | „ man's lire is 45 euciion, the evidence ought to be 


Cor 1 04 mo ma judgment upon a war, Which is capital to thou- 

-. Chici, 1me:ropolitan. 

d. bern 
Perha;s thy copital fert, from whence kad ſpread 

„ | percrations. Mten. 

Cr Balater [in architecture] that part that crowns the 
Ulle, ſomething rclembliing the Ionic capitals. 

Criru City, the principal city of a kingdom. 

Carina Crime, is tuch a crime as {uljects the offender to the lots 
of cicher head or lite. 


Carr Sb, a ſhip of war of the line. 


Carrraldes {wil loap-boilers} the frong lees made from pot- 


aſues. | 

Carrer Live (in fortification] is a line drawn from the angle of 
che polygon tothe ht of the bailion, or tom the point of the ballion 
to the middle Of the 4,077 

CariTarl Letters {ith printers) are large letters, ſuch as the ini- 
tial lette rs, vhercimn titles, Cc. fre coin; vic, and all periods, verſes, 
Sc. commence. Our wel confidcrabhle are always prefent like ca ital 
letter: to an a Gard wun CC are. 


Cari A „ are the principal preparations of the ſhops of 


apothc cates; a8, Venice-tieacle, Tc. | 
5 Nee {1 teure] a fort of ſmall canopy over 
2 hallo niche, corcrimy a fame. | a 
Cru $7244 in tiade, Sc.] is the ock or fund of a trading 
e, Or the lu Of money they juin contribute to be employed 


e [in archited ure] a plat- band over the Tri- 
Capirat, . 1, The uppermeſt part of a column or pi- 
Lice, terving tor the head or crowning of it, placed immediately 
„rer the Watt, and under the entablature. You ee the volute of the 
n the lige of the Ceortitotan, and the novoli of the Doric, 
nd. without any regularity, on the fatue capital. Addijen. 2. Ihe 
che! cit. of att 5 Ratc Gi ein, Om. 

Capital n architectute] is a principal and citential part of an 
order of col t plaſters ; and is Gitferent in diſterent orders, and is 
that u hen chick diſtingufches and characterizes the ners. 

. archi ure] is that which bears the return 

A tac corner OT 2 projecture of a trontiſpiece. 
She Ce ir, is much the richeſt, it has no ovolo, and 
baus is very -ditcrent from theſe of the Doric, Ionic, and 


** 
— 
— 
— 


uten, it he es fave cacular, hohosed inwards, having a roſe in 
tic mene den fnerp... It his only a brim, and a vaſe inſtead of 
an oro! ; to neck being much lengthencd and enriched 

wün a dul UL. oeaves in cach, bending their heads down- 

Nara, . KS 21 


ug between, from whence the volutes ſpring; 


bar! ihe of the Tonic capital, which are 16 in this, 

© 10990, on cach nde 4 under the 4 horns of the 

v. Tour voluies meet in a nua! leaf, which turns back- 

war > 4 Corner of the abacus. Theſe leaves are divided, 

each mt e ranges of leiter leaves, Ahereof they are compoſed; 

EE | is h metimes parted into three, called laurel leaves, 

to ve, calted otve-kaves. The middle leaf, which 

ar ted inta 11. In the middle over the leaves is a 

ut bite the ſteins and volutes, like the roſe in 

{he ihe of this Capital is 2 ; modules, and its projec- 

ire. is the molt ſimpie and unadorned. Its mem- 

bore Or 12/24 ore no more tun three; an abacus, and under this an 

. ter round, and under that a neck or collarine. 

Cop i Corral takes ts name from its being compoſed of mem- 
bers im ed rom tne capitals of other columns. | 

From h Doric, it they a guarter-round or ovolo; from the Tonic, 


der this, 16,0 with volumes or fcroils: from the Co- 
„ © contle row of leaves, and in molt other things reſembles 
the Corntaten, generally corlifiing of the ſame members and the ſame 
portion. 
4 here isa wer in the mild'e of the abacus, and leaves which run 
woHvargs under tne horns, as in the Corinthian. It has flowers inſtead 
at ſtalks in the Coriathiorn, J. ing Cloie to the vaſe or bell. which twiſt 
temtelves romd ton ares the middle of the face of the capital. The 
height of this cayical is 140 modules !, and its projecture one module 
?, as in the Cornthiuþn, 

Ter, befdes an abacus and an ovolo, and a neck 
in common wita the '} uican, has three annulets or little fauare mem- 
bers unge:nexth the ovelo; inltead of the afrragal in the 1 uſcan, and 
over the 404045, a talon, Cima or ogee, with a fillet, The height of 
this capital is ohe module, and its projecture 37 minutes and half. 


The Ione Coro at, is compoſed of tec parts; an abacus, which 


conſiſts of an ogce wand 2 filet; and under this a rind which produces 
the volutes or icrolle, which is the mol chential part of this capital. 
Thee aftragal, winch is under that ovo!o, belones to the ſhaft, and the 
middle purt is caVicd a lind or bark, becauie of its bearing fone reſem- 
þ: ance to the biz ot a tree laid on a vaſe, the brim of which i, repre- 
i med h. the : volo, and ſeems to have been ſhrunk up in drying. and 
ta have tu liled into the volut ; the ovolo is adorned with eggs, fo 
called fry.a their oval form. Ihe height of chis capital ſome reckon 
18 minutes, its projectus e one module 

Ca'riralnNeEss [cafital, Fr. of cagitalii, Lat.] th: bing oreat, 
chief. | 
Ca FP! rALAY, IN2 £9'tal manner. 


CAF 


C:pira'lrn Plante [with botaniſts] are fuck plants whoſe fon c- 
are compoſed of many edged and hollow little towers, and Mr, Kae 
calls them by this name, becauſe their ſcaly caux molt common! 
ſ« ells out into a large and round belly, containing within it a pap- 
pous ſeed, as carduus, centaury, &c. 

Carpita'Tiox [Fr. capitaz:one, It. of capilatio, irom capitis, gon. 
of cafut, Lat. the head} 1. The act of numbering by heads. 11- 
{.fred alſo for not performing the commandment of God concernins 
copitaticn, that when the people were numbered, for every head to 
fiov'd pay unto God a thekel. Proxen. See AToxtvexs Bon, 
2. A tax or impoſition on each perſon, in conſideration of his lavuy-, 
induſtry, office, rank, &c. See PoLL Maney. 

Crit tus, a. wm [with botanic writers] is uſed of plants, uU. 
flower is compoſed of like hollow flowers, riſing out of a rau.! 
ſcaly head or button, as jacca, knapweed, cyanus, c. Lar. 

Carre [in botany] with a round Knob called caput. Lat. 

Ca'rite {in law] a tenure by which a perton heid of the kir- 
immediately, as of his crown, either by knight's ſervice or ſoccug 
and not of any honour, caſtle, or manor belonging to it, and there. 
fore it is othet ite called a tenure, that holdeth merely of the king: 
b-cauſe as the crown is a corporation and ſcipniory in profe, as the 
common lav/yers term it, ſo the king that poueſſeth the crown, is, in 
account of law, perpetually king, and never in his minority, nor 
ever dicth. Cnc. But by a ſtatute 12 Charles II, all ſuch renvres 
are abolithed. 


Ca'pirci [capite/e, Fr. canpideglio, It. coitelis, Sp. of capital, 


Lat.] the capitol, a callle on the ons capfolum at Rome, was conte- 
crated to Jupiter Imperator, was built upon the Tarpecian mountain; 
was a very famous ſtructure, the richelt and moſt noted in all Italy, 

It was beautified with the ſtatues and images of all the god, with 
the crowns of victory, and ſpoils of the nations which the Kemans 
had conquered. : 

It was erected by Tarquinius Prifcus and Servius Tullius, two lings 
of Rome, and afterwards enlarged by following generations. * 

Cari'ioLave [in cookery] a particular way of dreſſing capor:, 
patiidges, and other torts of fowls. | | | | 

Cariris Gore, combats inſtituted in honour of Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus, in commemoration of the capitol's not being conquered by 


the Gauls 


Carrrurx acer [0d Latin writers] the had- lands, or head lands. 
that lie at the upper ends of the grounds or furrows. 

Carrivia Furulie, Lat. chapters or affembiics held by the rural 
denn and parith clergs, within the bouncs or precincts of every re- 
ſpective deanery. 

_ Coarrfrvian, adj. [cofitalaire, Fr. cofitularis, of copiiulum, Lat. 
an ecc!fnſtical ch pter] pertaining to a chapter. 

CaririLians, . 1. Ordirances or injuncuons of either kinos or 
b ſhovs, concerning cecleſ aſlical affairs, a body of the ſtatutes of a 
chapter. I hat this practice continued to the tune of Charlemay n. 
appears by a conſtituion in his capitalar. Taylor. 2. A member of 
an ccclefaſtical chapter. Canoniſts do agree, that the chapter makes 
decrees and ſtatutes, which ſhall bind the chapter itſelf, and all i:. 
members or copitutars. A life. 725 

To Carrera [capituier, Fr. cafitolare, It. capitrlar, Sp. of 
capitulatum, from catitalam, Lat.] 1. To draw any thing up in 


heads or articles. 


York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 
| Copitulate againſt vs, and are up. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To treat upon terms, make articles of agreement, to parley or 
treat with a beneger about the ſurrender of a place upon conditions, 
to vield up on certain ſftipulations. I ſtill purſu d, and about two 
o'clock the thought fit to catitniate. Spectater. . 
CariTULa'TION [Fr. capitulaxicne, It. capitulacion, Sp. of capitu- 


 latis, Lv.) an agreement, terms, conditions. It was not a compleat 


conqueſt. but rataer a dedition upon terms and cep:tulations, agreed 


between the conqueror and the conquered. Hale. 


C:ayrrTuLun [Lat. a litde head, in architedure] the chapiter or 
top of a pillar. | 
CartTULUM, a chapter or aſſembly of a dean and prebends, be- 
longing to a cathedral or collegiate church. | 
Carrruruu [with floriſts] the ilowering top of a plant, which is 
compoſed of many flowers and threads cloſely joined together in a 
globular, circular, or diſcous figure, as the flowers of blue-bottles, 
carduus, ſcabius, &c. | 
Carirex, or Capr'cy, officers who guard the gate of the grand 
ſignior's palace. See Cari. | | 
Caei'vi-Tree [copaiba, Lat.] It hath a flower conſiſting of five 
leaves, which expand in form of a roſe ; it afterwards becomes a 
pod, containing one or two ſeeds, ſurrounded with a pulp of a yel- 
low colour. his tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in the 
rovince of Antiochi, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, about ten days 
journey from Carthegena. The trees grow to the height of ſixty 
feet, but ſome of them do not yield any balfam, thoſe that do, are 
diuinguiſhed by a ridge which runs along their tranks. Theſe trees 
are wounded in their centre, and they apply veſſels to the wounded 
part, to receive the balſam which will all, 
One of theſe trees will yield five or fix gallons of balſam. Miller. 
Carx!'as [xarna;, Gr.] a kind of jaſper, fo called, becauſe it 
ſeems as if it were blackened by ſmoke. | 
Cariris [xawwri;, Gr. ] a fort of cadmia or braſs. ore. 
Capxo'mMancy [of arr., ſmoke, and parna, Gr. dirination] 2 
divining or ſoothſaying by ſmoke, arifing from an altar, where in- 
cenſe and poppy feeds are burnt ; the rule was, when the ſmoke was 
thin and light, and roſe ſtrait up, it was a good omen; when the 
contrary, an ill one. | 
Ca'Ppxvs ſeam, Gr.] the herb fumitory. 
Ca'ro, the head. 7e. | | 
Ca'rox Sp. pee, Fr. cat pene. Tt. capani, Port. cape, Lat. xn- 
ren, Gr. ali probably of caphan, Teut. and that of kappen, to cut off, 
— 4 han, I cut. a cock] a caſtrated cock, generally fatted for the ſpit. 
Cace 
Cares ſin a figurative ſenſe] an effeminate fellow, ſo called by 
way of deribon ; allo an eunuch. 


Capo- 


flow out in a ſhort time. 
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CAP 


Caroxnie're Fr. capponiera, It. in fortification] a covered lodg- 
ment four or five feet broad, — a {mall parapet about 
wo feet high, ſerving to ſupport planks laden with earth. 
This lodgment is uſually placed at the end of the countericarp, being 
wide enough to receive 20 or 30 muſketeers, who fire through Iop- 
holes in the * 5 14 5 

Caro'r [Fr. capotta, It. capote, at the game icket] is 
when all the tricks of cards —— 1 

To Caror [at the game of picket] to make one capot, is when 
one party wins all the tricks of cards. At picket he is faid to have 
capsted his antagoniſt. 

Caro ven — Fr.] a monk's hood. 

— a fort of filk, where with the ſhag of ſome rugs is 
made. 

Carrakis [zarrag;, Gr.] the ſhrub that bears the fruit called 


Ca'rPER [from cap] one who makes or ſells caps. 

Ca'PRa, a ſhe- coat; alſo a conſtellation. Lat. 

Ca'exm SALTANTES [with mctereoloviſts] a fiery metecr or ex- 
halation, which ſometimes ap in the atmoſphere, and is not fired 
in a ſtrait line, but with windings and inſiections in and out. Lar. 

Carraro'ta, a town of St. Peter's patrimony in Italy, about 20 
miles north of the city of Rome, and 8 ſouth of Viterbo. 

Ca' rREA, a roe, roe-buck or deer. Lat. 

CarreoLa'ra Faſa [with anatomiſts] thoſe veſſels that twine a- 
bout like the capreoli, or tendrils of vines; as the blood · veſſels in the 
teſticles, &c. Lax. | | 

CaPrREO'LATE Plants from 
botany] ſuch plants as turn, wind, and climb along the ſurface of the 

8 by means of their tendrils; as cucumbers, gourds, me- 
c. 

Carneo'ius, a young buck, a chevrel. Lat. 

Cara got us, Lat. [with botanifts] is che cl:Þ or tendril, by which 
vines and other creeping plants faſten themſelves to thoſe things which 
are intended for their ſupport. 

Ca'ee1, or Carta, a city in an iſland at the entrance of the 
gulph of Naples, about 20 miles ſouth of that city. The iſland is 
only four miles long, and one broad. The city is a biſhop's ſee, 
ſituated on a high rock at the weſt- end of the iſland. | 

Ca'erice, or Caerr'cno [caprice, Fr. capricie, It. capriche, Sp.] 
1. A fooliſh fancy, whimſey, freak, or ſudden change of humour. 
2. The ſhifts, windings, and unexpected caprichics of diſtieſſed nature, 
when purſued cloſe. Glarville. Each folly and coprice. Pope. 3. 
Pieces of poetry, painting, and muſic, where the force of imagina- 
tion goes beyond the rules of art. 

Caratcious [copricieux, Fr. capriccin/o, It. capriche/+, Sp.] hu- 
 mourſome, fantaſtical. freakiſh, whimſical. | 

Carr1'ciousLy [trom capriciox;] fantaſtically, whimſically. 

Carat ciouvsxkss [from capricious] the quality of being led by hu- 
mour and caprice. He muſt tax his prince with capriciou/ne/s and in- 
conſtancy. Sars /r. | 

Ca'yrICorN [with aſtronomers] one of the ſigns of the zodiac, 
marked thus y, repreſented on globes in the form of a horned goat, 
the ſun enters this ſign in the midſt of winter, about the 21it of 


Caratrica“Triox, a dreſſing of wild fig-trees. Lat. 
Cararricus [with botaniſts] a wild fig-tree. Lat. | 
|  "_5 [with botaniſts] the ſhrub wood bind or honey- 


eto, [ caprigenus, Lat.] born of a goat, or the goat- 


Carrio'La [with botaniſts] the herb dog's-tooth. | 
Carr1o'LE, a caper or leap in dancing, a goat-leap. Fr, 
CayrioLes [with horſemen] are leaps of firma d firma, or ſuch as 
2 horſe makes in one and the ſame place, without advancing forwards, 
and that in ſuch a manner, that when he is in the air, and at the 
height of his leap, he yerks or ſtrikes out with his hinder legs even 
| near. A cepricle is the molt difficult of all the high manage or 
raiſed airs. It is different from the _—_— in this, that the horſe 
does not ſhew his ſhoes, and from a „ in that he does not 
yerk out in a balotade. Farrier's Dictionary. 9 
Ca'yrierpt [capripes, Lat.] having feet like a goat. 


; nr Rane Pulſe | puiſus caprizans, Lat.) an uneven or leaping 


ulſe. 
To Carri'zart [caprizatum, Lat.] to leap like a goat. | 
Carsquares {in gunnery] a name given to that ſtrong plate of 

iron which comes over the trennions of a gun, and keeps her in her 
_ Carriage ; it is faſtened by a hinge to the prize-plate, that it may lift 

up and down ; it forms a piece of an arch in the middle, to receive a 
third part of the trunnions, for two thirds are let into the carriage, 
and the other end is faſtened by two iron wedges, which are called the 
forelocks and keys. | | 

Ca' sr Ax, or Ca'PSTERN, corruptly called copfern [probably of 
on or capefian, Fr. or cop and przng, Sax. a bar] a large piece of 
timber inſtead of a windlaſs, commonly placed behind the main- maſt, 
being a cylinder with levers; the uſe of which is to weigh anchors, 
to hoiſt up, or ſtrike down top · mails; to heave any thing that is 
weighty, or to train a rope that requires great force. The weighing 
of anchors by the c is alſo new. leigb. 

No more behold thee turn my watch's key, | 
As ſeamen at a cap/tan anchors weigh. 

Carsrax Barrel, is the main-polt of it. 

Carsran Bars, the bars, levers, or pieces of wood put in the 
capſtan holes, in order to wind any thing. | 

Come out Carsrax, Lannce the CarpsTan [a ſea-term] is uſed 
when the mariners would have the cable that they heave be lacked. 

Feer CarsTAN, is the machine placed between the main-maſt and 
the fore-waſt ; it is made uſe of to heave upon the jeer-rope or upon 
the viol, and to hold off by, when the anchor is weighing. 

_ Carsrax, is the machine or capſtan placed behind the main- 
ma 

Paul the Carsrax [a ſea term] is to place ſo many men at it, as 
can ſtand to heave and turn it about. 

Spindle of a CarsTax, is the main-bedy of it. 


8 avift . 


as, Lat. a tendril of a vine, in 


tain, And evermore their cruel capitain, 


| CAP 


LV of a Cars rax, arc ſhort pieces of wood made faf: tou, 18 
kinder the cable from coming too nigh, in turning it about. 

CarsvLa, a little coffer or cheſt, a caſket. Lat. 

Carsuta Communis (in anatomy] a membrane or ſir that come; 
from the peritonzum, and incloſes both the porus biliarius, and the - 
vena portæ, in the liver. Lat. 


CaysULA Cordis [with anatomiſis ] the membrane that encompaſſes 
the heart, the ſame as pericardium. Lat. 


-A'PSULA Seminalis [with botaniſts] that little cup, caſe or huſk; 
which contains the ſced of any plant. Lay. | 

Ca ysuL# Atrobiiiaric [with anatomifts] certain glandulors ba- 
dies, ſituated above the reins, for the reception of the juice called 
Iympha, with which the blood in its return from the reins, being too 
thick aud deititute of ſerum, may Le diluted, and circulate more Hu- 
idly. Lat. 

Caysvi,m Seminales [in anatomy] the utmoſt cavities or hob. 
low part; of the veſſels, which convey the ſemen into the body of an 
animal. | 

Carsura [with chemiſts] an earthen veſſel in form of a par; 
wherein things, which ate ta undergo a violent operation by fre, wc 
put. 

Cars vu [with botaniſts] a ſced-veſſel. Lat. 

Ca'rsulAR, or Ca“ rsvIAR Y [caffe/ari, of ie, Lat] 1. Per 
taining to a cofter, chit or caſcet. 2. HoVow like a chert. It n 
cendeth nat directly into the throw, but aſcendirg firlt imo a ce + y 
reception of the breaſt bone, it atcendeth again into the nech. ; 

Ca'ysuLaTE, or Ca'esuL:TEp Pods [from c . Lat. with th 
bali ds] the little ſhort ſeeri-veſicls of plante. inclotcd of locked op, 


in a cheſt or box. The heart lies immureQ or cap/alated, in ag 


which includes the heart. Der un. 

CA'rsularukss [of capſulutus, Lat] the being inchefed mn 
thing, as a walnut in its green huſk. 

Ca'eraix [capitaine, Fr. capitino, It. capiidn, Sp. cofitary, Proc. 
capiteyn, Du. capitain, Ger. probahiy of copat, Lat.] 1. hcad ct- 
ficer. 2. The commander in chief of a company oi tyoc, or a trovp 
of horſe or dragoons | 

The gim captain, in a fuly tone 
Cries out, pack up the raſcals, and he gone. 


De ha. 
3. The commander of a ſup of war at fea. 


Spenſer writes it c 
Sought with his raſcal routs t'incloſe them round. 

| Foiry Qucer. 

Carraix Reformed [military term] one who upon the reduction of 

forces loſes hi; company ; but yet is continued captain, either wWith- 


out poſt, or as ſecond to another. 


Carraix Licaterant [military term] the commanding officer af 2 
colonel's company, or troop, in every regiment; and commands as 
youngeſt captain. 

Lieutenant Carraix. the captain's ſecond, or the officer who com · 
mands the company under the captain, and in his abſence. 
Carraix Gercral [ Miluary term] is the general or commander in 


chief of an army. 


CaeTaix [in a gaming houſe] one who is to fight any man who 
is 1 of humour, or previſh at the loſs of his money. A cint 
word. 

_ CapTairs [of a merchantſhip] the maſter of it, who has the com 
mand or direction of the ſhip, crew, lading, Cc. | 

Ca' rraixRxY [from captain] the power over a certain diſt:ig. 
chieftanthip. There ſh be no rewards taken for cap?irries of 
counties. Spenſer. | | 5 

Car TAN ener. 1. The dignity or office of a captain. The licu- 
tenant of the colonel's company might well pretend to the next vacant 
captainſhip. Wilton. 2. "The condition or poll of a captain. | 

Pleaſe thee to return with us, 

And of our Athens, thine and ours to t:ke 

The captainſbip. Shakeſpeare. | | 
3. The chieftanſhip of a clan, or government of 2 certiin dithrict, 
Jo diminiſh the Irith lords, he did abolith their proteaccd and uſurped 
captainſhips. Dawies. 

CarTa'riox [of capto, Lat.] the practice of catching at favour or 
applauſe, flattery, courtſhip, ambition; as, coptotion of popular la- 
your. "Thoſe drefſes or popular ca/72:iors which ſume men ule in 
their hes. King Charles. | 

Ca'eriox [from capio, Lat. to take, in law] the act of taking 
any perſon, by any judicial piocefs ; oo when a commiſſion is exe- 
cuted, and the commiſſioners names ſubſcribed to a certificate, declar- 
ing when and where the commithon was execatet. ; 

C'arT:iuuns [capticux, Fr. captiiſis, Lat.] 1. Apt to take exceptions; 
cenſorious, quarrelſome ; as, captions ways of talking. 2. Full of 
craft or deceit, enſnaring. She taught him likewiſe how to avoid ſundry 
”m_ and tempting queſtions which were like to be aſked of him. 

acon. 

Ca' r riousHr [of captions] 1. Craftily, deceitfully. 2. With ar 
inclination to cave} or object. Uſe your words as captior fy as you 
can. Lo-ke. | | 

Ca'rTIoUusxEss [of ceptions] aptneſs to take exception, or to find 
fault with, pceviſhneſs. Caprionuſneſs is a fault oppolite to civility ; 
it often produces miſbecoming and provoking expreſſions and cara”. 
Lec ke. 

To Ca'eTIvaTE [captiver, Fr. cattig are, It. catis dr. Sp. of c/ 
tivatum, Lat.] 1. To take captive, to enſlave. He geferve> to 
ſlave, that is content to have the rational ſovereignty of his foul, 2.4 
the liberty of his will, fo captivated. King Charics. 2. Fo ons 
to overpower with excellence, to ſubdue ; a word uſua!!) phil! 19 
the affections of the mind; as, captivated in love. Wikiom gente 
and fo caftivates him with her appearance, that he gives hint 
her. Addiſen. 3. To enſlave; with 7. They hy x top fot ent 
ſclves, and captiwate their underſtandings 7 mittake. £-c4-. 

Ca'rTIvaT1oNn, the act of making one a capiive. | 

Ca'eTive, ſubſe. [captif, Fr. cattive, It. 4. , pb. 
Port. of captizu:, Lat.] 1. One who is taken by an enemy, 4 F ber 
of war. 2. With 7 before the captar. Was c 5 the cruvt 
victor made. Dryden. 7. One chaimcd ci caſaaied by beauty or 
other cxc. llence, 
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M. woman's heart 
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Groot! gen Cap tive to his honey worde. Sb feare. 


Cry: , aj, made priſoner in ua, kept in bondage or con- 


ünc nent. Nine circling teams the capti sc fouls incloſe. Drxen. 

To Car ii, arr a4. [from tac noun] tormerly accented on 
the 1:2 ivilablc. vow cn the firit Rather than fly, or be caftiv 4, 
 herfelt ſhe e „erer. 

I heir carcatics 
ro dogs and fowls a prey, or captzv'd. Milton. ; 

Capirvity [ _ Fr. cattivite, It. cauti vida, Sp. of cafti- 
<itus, Lat. 1. Subjettion by the fate of war. There in captivity he 
Its them ewell. Az/tzn. 2. The condition or ſtate of a captive, 
nude, Men tied and led by authority, as it were with a kind of 
cart:uity of judgment. Hooker, | 

"is not à ſault to love; 
The tirong, the brave, the virtuous, and the . iſe, 
Sink in the ſoft captivity together. ien. ; 

Cerro [from capio, Lat. to take} he that takes a priſoner ; one 
that makes a prize or capture. 

Crunk [Fr. cattura, It. captura, Lat.] 1. The act or practice 
of taking any thing. Many artifices u cd by birds in the inveſtigation 
and copture of their prey. Derbam. 2. A prize, a prey, a booty. 

_ CayTukE ſin law] a taking, an arrreſt, a ſcizure. ; 2 

Ca'yva, a city of the province of Lavoro, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, ſituated on the river Volturno, about 15 miles nortu- welt of the 
city of Naples. | 

Caev'cut [capuchen, Fr. cappaccis, It.] a monk's hood or cowl. 

Cayv'cuep E capuche] covered with a monk's hood. They are 
differently cucullatcd and capuched upon the head and back. Brown. 

Capvcunr'y, a cloke with a head to it, worn by women, and made 
in imitation of the dreſ, of capuchin monks, whence the name is 
borrowed. 1 

Carucui Cafer:, the plant called alſo naſturces. | 

Carucnixs [cafucins, br. capaccis, It.] io called from their capuch 
or hood ſewed to their habits, and hanging down their back. An 
order of Franciſcan friar>. The firſt convent of their order was built 
by the dutcheſe Catharina Cibo, at Camerino; they were received in- 
to France in the reign of Chartes IX, and at that time had nine pro- 
vinccs in that kingdom. and a great number of monaſteries. 

Carvenos ſm heroidry] fignifies a hood, and it differs from 
chapeton, in that it is not open as the other is, but all cloſed every 
way. F. 

C a'euT. 1. The head, a part of the body. 2. The ſum or principal 
point of a difcourſe. 3. An article or ciauſe. Lat. | 

Carur Az; Hd lu] the head of the year, i. e. new- ycar's-day. 
Lat. | | 

CaPurT arGor (in aſtronomy] a planet of malignant fortune. 

Carer nannt, (old deeds} the chief manſion-houſe of a noble- 
man. Lat. 

Carvr Drac:nis [in aſtronomy] the Dragon's-head, the name of 
the moon's aſcending node. Lat. 

Carr Gallinaginis [in ſurgery] 7. e. cock's-head, a kind of ſep- 
tum ur ſpongious border at tae extremities or apertures of each of the 
veücule eminales; ſerving to hinder the ſeed coming from one fide, 
from ruſting upon and {© topping the diſcharge of the other. 

Career mort, or CaPuT mortuum {with chemiſts} the fæces of any 
Lody, remaining after all the volatile and humid parts, <:z. phlegm, 
ſpirit, ſalt, Sc. have been extracted from it by force of fire. 

Cayur yu'act {in medicine] purgers of the head. Lat. Bar. 

Car , Wel. kalte. Du. cræx, Sax, carrus, Lat.] 1. A ſmall 
carriage of burthen, uſually drawn by one horſe or two. When a lady 
cnc in 4 coach to dur Nops, it mult be followed by a car loaded with 
Mode money. Sw7/7. 2. A kind of rolling throne, uſed in triumphs, 
and the iplended entrics of princes. 3. In poctry, a chariot. 4. In 
alronomy, the bear, or Charles's wain ; a conſtellation. The pleiads, 
kva, anc the northern car. Dryden. 

Can, CHa [in the names of places] is a contraction of kaer, Brit. 
aud ſguines a city; as, Carliſle, Carleon, Sc. 

Car. olfo fonifies a low watery place, where elders grow; or a 
G01 ; as, Care u. 1 
F Carnie), vetiow amber reduced to powder. | 

Calani xt, or Carit'nt [Fr. carabina, It. and Sp. Carabiner, 
Ger. fre- arm or little harquebuſs, a fort of ſhort gun between a 
matket aud a piſtol, having its barrel two feet and a half long. It is 

ſnorter than a full, ard carries a ball of 24 in the pound; hung by the 
Loat lwrfe at a belt over the left ſhoulder. | 

Canan {from carabine, Eng. carabinercs, Sp.] horſemen 
. ho carry Carabines longer than the — 4 ſometimes uſed by ſoot. 

Ces [caraque, Fr. caracca, It. cardcæ, Sp.] a Portugueſe 
ſup ; a ip of burthen, the fame with what are now called gallcons. 
" " hich river the great caract of Portugal may ride afloat. Na- 

180. 

Ca'racor [with architects] a ſtair- caſe in a helix or ſpiral form. 

CA'rRacoL [Fr. caracolla, It. with horſe men] is an oblique piſte or 
tread, traced cut in ſemi- rounds, changing from one hand to another, 
without obſerving a regular ground. Sometimes in an army, when 
che horſe advance to charge the enemy, they ride up in carace/s, with 
a deſign to perplex them, and put them into doubt whether they de- 
ſign to charge thein in front or flank. | 

Caracor [with the Spaniards] fignifies a motion, which a ſqua- 
dron of horſe makes, when in an engagement, as ſoon as the firſt rank 
has fired their piſtols, wheeling one to the right, and the other to the 
left, along the wings of the body to the rear, to give place to the next 
rank to fire, and ſo on. 

To Caraco'it {caracuilare, It, carac:/ear, Sp. with horſemen} is 
to go in the form of halt-rounds. | 

CA RAC T. See CararT. 

Ca'tace, of lime, 64 buſhels. | 

Ca'raires [of xp, Heb. he read} a ſect among the Jews, fo 
called, from their ſtrict adherence to the letter of the five books of 
Moſes, rejecting all interpretations, paraphraſes, and commentaries 
of the tabins. 

Cartama'rla, a province of Natolia, in Aſia, ſituated on the Me- 
literrantan ſca, oppolite to che 1iland of Cyprus. 


CAR 


Caraua'xico, a large well peopled town of che kingdom of N. 
Ples, in the higher Abruzzo, 

Can aua ff, the name of a province of South America, bound! 
on the north by a diſtrict of Carthagena; on tac cat by New Ora. 
nada; and on the ſouth and welt by Popay:n. IU he capital is alto 
called by the ſame name. | 

 Ca'rantti, {with confectioners] the ſixth and laſt degree of bofli- 
of ſugar, when, if a little of it be taken up with the tip of the tc , 
and put between the teeth, it will break and crackle without use,. 
to them at all; alſo a curious fort of fug:r-work. a 

Canivor'zti, a large ſhip of burthen. 

Car Gold, Fr. [carate, It.] is properly the weight of 2: 
grains, or 1 ſcruple 24 carats make one ounce. It the gold be to fue 
that in puritying it it loſes roching, or but very little, it is ſaid to be 
gold of 24 carats; if it loſes one carat, it is fa:d to be gold of 23 ca- 
rats, Sc. A mark being an ounce troy, is divided into 24 equi} 
parts, called carats, and each carat into four grains: By this wet; (+ 
15 diſtinguiſhed the ditferent ſineneſs of their gold; for it to the EHu 
of gold be put two carats of alloy, both making, when cold, but ::; 
ounce or 24 Carats, then this gold is faid to be 22 carats fine. Cocker, 

Carar [in weighing of diamonds, Sc.] is a weight contiluy ut 
four grains. 

_ Cx'kavar [raravanc, Fr. caravana, It. and Sp. all derived from 
cairazcen, Arab. a band of travellers] an aſſociated body of travell.:, 
in general; and, in particular, of hagges, i. e. pilgrims, which, tom 
all quarters of the Mahometan territones, viſit once a yer the ava 0 
beit-ollah, f. c. the houſe of God, in Mecca, and perform their Ceve.- 
tions there. According to Pitts there are four ſuch great bodies or ca- 
ravans, ard they ail meet at Mecca within three or tour days one of 
another. Firit, the Maeggarib [i. e. weitern] caravan, from the coun- 
try of Fez, Morocco, and the whole coatt of Barbary, with which 
Pitts himſelf travelled from Algicrs. The ſecond, 1. e. Mliſri {or 
Egyptian] caravan, from Grand Cairo, in Egypt; this alto cars l. 
new COVLRING, Which the ſignior preſents every year to the 
houſe of God. The third, 7. Slam [or Syrian] caravan, uhicn 
comes from Tartary, Natolia, and ail 'Turkey. The fourth, or {:-/ 
[i. e. Indian] caravan, which comes turd' Perſia to the Eaſt Indies, 
id brings many rich and choice s for merchandize. He adde, 
that every caravan has its chief commander, called the c -Lagge, or 
commander of the ritektus, and who makes his entrance in 
every town through which he paſſes, wich flags, keitle-drums, aud 
much pomp; and happy he that obtains the tavour cf killing lis 
hand or garment. Sec 3trT-Oilab, and Pitt's Faithfal Account. 


Caravan [of merchants) a company of merchants that meet toge- 
ther at certain places, and at certain times, to travel together tor tize:r 


greater ſafety ; becauſe of robbers that inſeſt thoſe countries through 
which they are to pa!s ; they have commonly about 1000 camels, and 7 
of them are under the conduct of one camel-driver ; the travellers, or 
merchants, habit themſclves agreeably to the countries into x hich ti; 
travel; they have a captain that orders their marches, and decides con- 
troverſies of any differences which ariſe in the journey. When the» 
had loſt their moſt holy ſon, they ſought him in the retinues of their 


| Kindred, and the caravans of the Galilæan pilgrims. Taylor. 
Carava'nsSteRY, Or Carava'xsARY, an inn or houſe of entertain- - 


ment among the I urks and Perſians, for the reception of travellers. 
The inns which receive the caravans in Perſia, and the eaſtern coun- 
tries. are called by the name of cara vanſaries. Spectatar. | 

N. B. The truc Afiatic reading is caravan-farai, a word compound: 
of caravan and ſarat, Turk. a great houſe, 7. e. a great houſe for the 
reception of a caravan. But they do not anſwer to our inns. On the 
contrary, the Afratics carry their own proviũons along with them, and 
find here only a fountain of water, ſhelter for horſe and man. 

— the director, ſteward, or intendant of a cara- 
vanſcra. | 

Cx'Ravel, or Carver ſcaravelle, Fr. caravalla, It. caravela. Sp.] 
a light, round, old-faſhioned ſhip, with a ſquare poop, rigged like a 
gally, of about 120 tuns burden; formerly uſed in Spain and Portu- 
gal. SceCarveL. 

Cara'xxa, a hard, brittle, reſinous gum, of an aromatic flavour, 
brought from the Weſt Indies. 

Ca'rawars [carve, Fr. and It. alcaraven, Sp. carrawta, Port.] a 
plant — aromatic ſeed. The plant hath winged leaves, 2nd 

laced oppoſite on the ſtalks, having no foot-ſtall:s ; the ſeeds are long, 

nder, ſmooth, and furrowed. It is ſometimes found wild, eſpecially 

in Holland and Lincolnſhire. The ſeeds are uſed in medicine, and 
in the confectionary. Miller. 1 | 

Ca' Bo. See Ca'xBuxcLE. | | 

CarBoxa'Do [carbonade, Fr. carbonata, It. carbonada, Sp. of char- 
bon, Fr. charbene, It. coals, carbs, Lat. a coal] a ſteak cut acroſs and 
ſcotched to be broiled on the coals. Let him make a carbonado of me. 
Shakeſpeare. | 
To Canpoxano [from the noun] to cut or hack. 

I'll carbonado your ſhanks. Shakeſpeare. 

Ca'xBuxCLE [eſcarboucle, Fr. carbunculs, It. and Sp. cartiincole, 
Port. of carbunculus, Lat. of carbo, Lat. a live 2 a precious ſtone 
of the colour of a burning coal, a large ruby. Carbuncle is a ſtone of 
the ruby kind, of a rich red colour. Woodward. 

CaxBuNCLE [in heraldry] one of the precious ſtones. It was re- 
preſented by the ancients in an eſcutcheon, defigning thereby to expreſs 
the beams or rays, that iſſue from the center, which is the tranicen- 
dent luſtre of the ſtone. | 

CarBuxCLE [with ſurgeons] a fiery botch or plague-ſore, with a 
black cruſt or 1 which, 57 2X ares a 2 1 dangerous 
ulcer, called alſo anthrax. There followed no a, no purple 
or livid fpots. Bacon. 


CaRk BUXCLED, adj. [from carbuncle] 1. Set with a carbuncle 


| None. Carbuncled with holy Phoebus? car. Shakeſpeare. 2. Marked 


or ſpotted with red pimples. 

CarBu'xCULAR ow carbuncle] of or belungirg to a carbuncle; 
alſo red, or of the colour of a carbuucle. 

CarBUxCULA'TION {carbanculaturs, Lat. [in horticulture] the blaſt- 
ing of new ſprouted buds of trees, proceeding either from exceflive 
cold, or exceliive heat. Lat. 


C'ARCANET 
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Ca'ncaxtT [of carcan, Fr.] a chain for the neck. Bedeck'd all 
over with c pearls, and a carcanet about her neck. Hove). 
Ca'nCast, or Carcass [carcafſe, Fr. g. d. caro caſſa vita, i. c. 
geſu without life] 1. A dead body of any animal. 2. Body. 

How many would have given their honours, 
To're ſav d their carcafſes. Shakeſpeare. 
z. The remains, ruins, or decayed parts of any thing. 

4 A rotten carca/s of a boat, not rig d, | 
Nor tackle, fail nor maſt. Shakeſpeare. 

4. The main parts, conſidered as naked or incomplete; as, the 
walls or ſhell of a houſe. What motive to have had an eternal carca/s 
of an univerſe, wherein the materials and poſitions were etcrnally laid 
together ? Hale. 
Ca' css [ carcaſſes, Fr. carcaſſe, It. carcaſſas, Sp. in gunnery] a 
ſort of bomb of an oval form, made with ribs of iron, and afterwards 
filled with a compoſition of meal powder, falt-petre, broken glaſ, 
ſhavings of horn, pitch, turpentine, tallow, linſccd oil, and aſter- 
wards coated over with a pitch-cloath, and being primed with meal 
der and quick match, is fired out of a mortar, in order to ſet 
houſes on fire: there is alſo another fort for ſea ſervice, which is the 
11me as a bomb, only chat it hath five holes in it, all primed with 
poweer and quick match, and being diſcharged out of the mortar, 
burns violently out of the holes. 
Carcass [in carpentry] the timber-work, as it were a ſhell of an 
| Houle, before itis lathed and plaiſtered. ES | 
Ca'rRCas50Nt, a town of Languedoc, in France, ſituated on the 
river Ande, about 25 miles welt from Narbonne. | 
Ca'RCELAacE [of carcer, Lat. a priſon] priton-fees. 
Ca'xcutpoxy [carchedonins, Lat. of xagxnour, Gr. fo called, be- 
cauſe firſt brought our of the Indies to Africa] a ioct of precious ſtone ; 
a calcedon. of 
— (in a ſhip] the tunnel on the top of a maſt, above the 

* 1 5 

Carcue'ssum [with ſurgeons] a ſort of bandage, conſiſting of two 
branches that may be equally ſtretched cur. 
CarcixETHRON, Lat. [xagznctge, r. ] the herb knot-grafs. 
Carcino'DEs [xagrmudn;, of aa, Gr. a crab-fiſh) a certain 
tumour like a cancer. PE 3 . 
Carcino'Ma [xaαννL⁊T Gr.] the xz 1. e. cancer, is what we 
zoo call the 12 Rahel Gorræus adds, that the term is of- 
ten reſtrained by the Greeks to a morbid aſſection in the cornea tunica 
of the eye, if to this there is a concourſe of veins full of blood, and of a 
livid colour. Cafte!/. Renowat. 

 Cancixo'Marous [from carcinoma, Lat.] cancerous, tending to a 


cancer. , 
Carp [karrd, Du. karte, Ger. carte, Fr. and It. cartas, Sp. and 
Port. * Lat.] a paper painted with figures, uſed in games, to 
ay with. | | | 
Frm [charta, Lat.] 1. A ſea- chart. 2. The paper on which the 
winds — _—_—_ —ů needle. 

he very points they , 

All the — that they know, 
In the ſhipman's card. Shakeſpeare. 

Carp [carte, Fr. kaarte, Du.] the inftrument with wire teeth to 
tieze or work wool for ſpinning. | 
To Caap, verb. ad. [carder, 
wool with cards. Go card and ſpin. Dryden. 

To Carp, verb neut. to play much at cards, to game. 
Carpana'xtiDa, Lat. [zag3apain, Gr.] See NA“srux rium. 
Ca'rpanixe, Lat. a plant, a kind of water-crefſes ; called alſo 
wy ſmock. | 3 

ARDAMO' MUM {xagapuper, g. d. „Gr. taming the 
head] a ſpicy ſeed 4 a pleaſant . 1 from the Eaſt In- 
dies; one kind of which is called, grains of paradiſe. 

Ca'xbAuox, or Ca'RDbanun, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb gar- 
den- creſſes. 8 

Ca'ever [from card] 1. One that cards wool. Spinſters, cardirs, 
fullers, weavers. Shakeſpeare. 2. One that plays much, or games, at 


* 


__ Capra [x2:%a, Gr.] the heart, one of the principal parts of an 
animal body, appointed for the circulation of the blood. 
CarDiac. Ca'RDIAcaAL. | 
Ca'rpiaca, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the median or Liver-vein. 
Canviaca [with botaniſts] the herb mother-wort, good in hypo- 
_ chondriacal diſcaſes, Sc. | | 
_ Carviaca [with phyſicians) a ſuffocation or ſtuffing of the heart 
by a poly pus or ſome clotted blood. | 5 
Carnracal, or Cala Ulac {cardiacus, Lat. of raguaxc;, of xag- 
%z, Gr. the heart] 1. Pertaining to, or good for the heart. 2. Cor- 
dial, or invigorating. | 
om [xagtizxy, Gr.] a precious ſtone in the ſhape of a 
art. | 
Ca'rDiacu, a cordial medicine that comforts or ſtrengthens the 
heart 


Ca'rviac Line {in palmiſtry] the line of the heart which incircles 
the mount of the thumb; which is alſo called the line of life. 
Ca'rpracs [in medicine] thoſe medicines which are good for the 
heart, cordials. 
Carvi'acus Dzler, Lat. a pain at the mouth of the ſtomach, which 
is alſo called the heart-burn. 
Ca “a biacus Plexus [with anatomiſts] a branch of the par vagum, 
or eighth pair of nerves, which about the firſt and ſecond rib is ſent 
from its deſcending trunk, and beltowed upon the heart, with its ap- 
pendage. Lat. 
Carprialcy [cordialgia, Lat. xazhaxna, of xagte, the heart, 
and a, Gr. pain] a gnawing at the ſtomach, commonly called the 
_ heart-burn. This pain riſes from the ſtomach ſometimes up to the 
eſophagus, and is occaſioned by ſome acrimonious matter. 
Ca'rviry, a borough town of Glamorganihire, in South Wales, 
fituated on the river 1 ave, about two miles from Landaff. It feuds 
one member to parliament. | 
Ca'rvicaN, the county town of Cardiganſhire, ſituated near the 
Iriſh Channel, and the mouth of the river Tivy, about 3o miles from 
Pembroke. It gives title of carl to the noble family of Brudenel, and 


Fr. cardare, It. cardar, Sp.] to tieze 
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ſends one member to parliament. The county of Card. 11h 1 
one member. : 

Carpio'Guuts [xaghuypO,, Gr.] a pain at the heart or domach;: 
the heart burn. 

Carvixar [Fr. tardinael, Du. cardinal, Ger. cee Tr. 
nal, Ip. of cardinalis, Lat.] a perſon of high digoiry in the Kanne 
church, one of its chief governors, of which there arc =O in number 2 
namely, fix biſhops, fifty pricits, and fourteen dcacons. who contra 
the ſacred colle e, and are choten by the pope : By theie the pope n 
elected out of their own number, A cardinal is fo tile . becauſe ser 
viceable to the apoſtolic fee, as an axle or hinge on which the whe!:: 
government of the church tu ns; or, as they have. from the pop d' 
grant, the hinge aud government of all the atfairs of the Romith cllurchi. 
Aylife. 

 Ca'aDINAL, adj. [Fr. cardinale, It carfinalis, of carb, Lat. a 
hinge] principal, chicf. His cardinal pericction Was ind uiiry. (Ja- 
rendon. 

CarDixal Flower [rapurtium, L. at. with ſtorid J a flower that is 
very red, like a cardinal's robe, a fort of bul!-tower or tir nut. 
"The flower conſiſts of one leaf, hollowed like a pipe, and cha nelled: 
the flower-cup turns to a fruit, full of ſin li fed. Vie ie ate, 
1. Greater rampions, with a crimſon ſpiked flower, commonly call d 
the ſcarlet cardinal's flower, which is greatly prized for the beauty of 
its rich crimſon flowers. 2. "The blue cardinal's flower, 07... * 

CarDixal. Numbers, arc ſuch as expreſs the number! of tire; as 
one, two, three, Sc. ji 

CarDixal Points [with aſtrologers] are the fill, ſourtu, for 
and tenth houſes in a ſcheme or figure of the þeavens. | 

Carpixar Points [of the compaſs] are the cast, weſt, north, and 
ſouth ; alſo the equinoctial and ſolſtidal points of the eclipric, 2 
cardinal interſections of the zodiac, that is, the two cqutnoctial ad 
both the ſolſlitial points. Bren. | | 

CaRDIXAL Points [in colmography] are the four interſe&ions of n 
horizon, with the meridian and the prime vertical circle. | 

Canis Virtues [with moraliſts] are prudence, temperance. ju- 
ſtice, and fortitude ; fo called by Ethic writers, from car, Lat. a 
hinge; becauſe they confider them as hinges, upon which all other 
virtues turn. | | 

Carvixar Winds, thoſe winds that blow from the four cardinal 
points of the compaſs. | 

Ca'rvixalart, or Ca'kpixatane [cardinalat, Fr.] the office vr 
dignity of a cardinal. Advanced to a cardinalate. L'Eftrange. 

CarDINAME'NT UM. Sce Gui'xXGLYM1V5, 

Carnniogxo'sTIC [ x26, of rgb. , the heart, and un ασ wy 
Gr. to know] knowing the heart. | 

Caabuakkx [of cardand mate] one that makes cards. 

CarD-MatcCu [of card and match} a match to light with, made by 
dipping ſlips of card-paper in melted brimitone. Venders of card. 
matches. Addiſon. 

Cabo, Lat. a hinge of a door, | 5 

Ca'zpo [with anatomiſt>] the ſecond vertebra of the neck, fo 
termed, becauſe the head turns upon it. | 

CarDo'xNaA, a city of Catalonia, in Spain, ſituated on a river of the 
ſame name, about 40 miles north-weit of Barcelona. 

Carpoo's [cardon. Fr. cardine, It. caraen. Sp. of cardunr, Lat.] 2 
plant which ſometin: es reſembles an articho ke, the leaves of Mhich be. 
ing white, are eaten as a ſallet. 

CaRnOoN Tie, an herb, the ſtalk of which is eatable 
Carbvu'ti., a province of Georgia. in Afia, iving between e Cas. 
pian and the Euxine ſens, the capital whereof is Leillis. It Lbeborg: 

partly to the 'T'urxs, and partly to the Perfians. 

Ca' abus, Lat. u ich botaniits] the thiille, or fuller's thine. _ 

Carpurs Beneaittus, Lat. [7. c. bleed or holy thiſtle] a plant 
which bears yellow fiowers, ſurrounded with red pricklus. 

Care (cape, caja, Sax. cara, It. and Lat] 1. Anxiety, concern. 
Nor ſullen diſcontent, nor anvious cre. Dre. 2. Caution, heed, 
warineſs ; as, have a care of yourſelft. 3. Kegard. charge, in order 
to protection and preſervation. God takes care Of us. 171. 4 It 
is uied in a looſe and vague ſenſe, implving attention or inclination. 
more or leſs. We take care to fatter ouriclvis with imaginary ſcene 
of future happineſs. Atterburr. 5. he object of care, cantion, or 
love. Your ſaſety, more than nine, was then my care. Dryden. 

Cart will kill a cat. I hat is, ui. in the end, kill even thoſe who 
ſeem the beſt able to withſtand it; for a cat is ſuppoſed to have nine 
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lires. The Latins ſay: Cura flit canes. The Germans ſay; Die 


ſorge machet dor der zeit grau. Care makes a man grey before his 
dime. | | 
_ 1 of Cane will not pay an ounce of debt. Ital. Cento carre di 
penfieri (a hundred cart-loads of thoughts) non pageranno un uncia di 
debito, II. Ger. Cin pfund ſorgen bezahlet kein quintgen borgen. 

By care, in this proverb, is meant unreaſonable trouble, vexatior 
and concern, ſuch as are rather a hindrance than a furtherance to bu- 
ſineſs; and by no means aſſiduity and induſtry, which are the pro- 

reſt means to bring a man out of debt. 

To Cart [from the oy 1. To be ſolicitous about any thing She 
cared not what pain ſhe put her body to. Sidney. 2. To beinchned or 
diſpoſed ; with for or 10. He would not car: for being praiſed at the 
expence of another's reputation. Adi. The two ſexes did not core 
to part. Adiiſn. 3. Io be affected with, to have a regard to: with 
for. You dote on her that cares not for your love. Shat:fpeare. 

CareBa'k1a, a diſtemper, the heavincls of the head. 

Ca'rECRazED [from care and crave] broken with care or . 
A carecrazed mother of a many children. Shote/pecre. | 

Carg'cTa, or CarrtcTa'Ta [in old records] a cart, or 2 c 

CarEcTATa Plumbi [in old records] a pig or mais of leat, wl. 
ing 128 ſtone, or 2100 pounds. 

To Cartt'x a Ship, verb act. [of carina. Lat. a keel, chines. 
is to fit or trim the ſides or bottom, to caulk her cam or to me 
any fault ſhe has under water; a ſhip is ſaid to be /-:2g/ 74 4 07h” 
when the greateſt part of her lading being mken cut, en mae 
I'ght, that by means of another lower veſſel laid ror her, ſhe navy be 
brought down on one fide, to the 3d, 4th, or 5th firake, a low 25 


I 


Fr.] 
22 
* 
» 


occaſion requires, and there kept by ballait, to be caulked, trimmed, 
To Caver's, 


Se. 


CAR 


To Core, on gn. to be in a hte of careening. 
He is when ther cannot come at the bottom of the 
Ning ind fo can only coreen halt of it. Fr. 


C IN t NATE TI, A can enine plate 3 ſo the pay ſor careenin 0 
| TE 0 Fa 1 „ CEIFiIOFAd, It. carrera, Sp.] 1. A cou Ty a 
mire, Down t t be beds his ficrce career. Shakeſpeare. 2. The 


ind on u! cis tan. They had run themſclves too far out 
571 "cath, to 2% b. ein the ſame career. Sidney. 3. * running 
T7 ſpeed. ty, mon; as, a horie running in his full career. +4 
Cute of deten, uf merrapted proceedure. Shall quips and ſentences, 
nd theſe porn bullets of tue brain, awe a man from the carcer of his 
humour * Hua fart. 
Cen from the noun} to run with fwift motion. 
1 te wheels 


DMttor. 


Orbe, and carerring fires between. / 
Caren {caperut, Sax. ] 1. Anxiou:, full of concern. Marth, 
mm t car: ful and troubled about many things. Se. Lats. 2. Dili 
vent, heedtul, wary, cautious; with of or for. Thou hall been carc- 
us With all this care. 2 King:. 3. Watchful ; with 27. It con- 
cetus us to be careful of Gur converſations. Ray, 4. Subject to per- 
tat hatione, expoiecd to troubles. 
By him that r2is'd me to this c height, : 
From that contented hap which I enjoy'd. Shake prare. 
Ca'nrrulty [of carr/zl} 1. In a manner that ſhews care. 
Envy, how care/# 7; does it look ? how meagre * C lier. 
2. Heedfully, warily, cautioully, attentively ; as, to conſider a mat- 
ter carefull;. : 
Carrol earerulnyrre, Sax.) 1. Heedfulnefs, warineſs, cau- 
nouſnets. 1 he death of Selymus was With all carefalneſs concealed. 
Knolies. 2. Acinunets. | £ 
Carries [from care] t. Herdlefe, negligent, unmindful ; with 
cf or ant. A woman, the more curious ſhe is about her face, is com- 
io l. tue more calf af her houte. Ben Jebnſon. 2. Cheerful, 
undaturbed. 
| Thus wiſtly ca, innocently gay, 


Checrful he fla d. Petr. 3 3 
3. Untecde?, uncoahcered, tonohilefe. The freedom of ſaying as 
owe care, Ying as other peapls, without being fo ſeverely re- 


marked upon, Pe. 4 Unmoved by, unconcerned at; with /. 
Car i "thu der from the clouds that break, 
My cv omen {tom xhuf looks , take. Granville. 
Ca'rELS; 51) [rum wile] heedlefoly, negligently. 
four | um 411ʃ 4 Git: la; d. Fenſtr. : 
Calais „ [hen cn, hecdlefinels, negligence. 
l. Mat ſongtimes ſpend, at others ſpare, 
Li rid t berwern care,, and care. Pere. 
Centre, à port-town at the province of Gothland, in Swe- 
den, ſituated on the com of the Baltic tca. The Swedes lay up their 
navy here, being an excellent harbour. Lat. 50 20 N. g. 15 
E 


There he 


Fo Cats rar, Fr. accarezzare, It. accariciar, Sp. and Port. 
from car, Lot dcat to make much of, to treat very obligingly ; to 
court, ty ſooch, to enucar. I I can feaſt, pleaſe, and careſs my mi 
with me pleatures of wordiy ſpeculations, or virtuous practices, let 
greets and malice abridge me if they can. Saut. 

C xr {oargfcr, Fr. carexze, It.] endearing expreſſions of love 
and tend; cxrioudinary compliments. Conjugal carefes. Mil- 


teu. 
e. itwameth] a character in printing or writing in this 
foro © which denges tere is fomething to be inſerted or included, 
TY | 
K Ian. 


YN ouktio have come in where the character is placed. | 
A ntax. a place where four ſevetal fireets or ways meet together, 
partivularly the name of the market-place at Oxford. | 

Cern a ban andry] ground untrokea or untilled. _ | 

Cen, Er. [cargagen, Sp.] a cargo. My body is a carga on 
of it humours. Fuel. | 

Cargo [arice, It. canga, Sp. charge, Fr.] 1. The lacing or 

ſtei ht of a thip. A ſhip whole carze was no leſs than a whele 
world. Barnet 7 Zerg. 2. A quantity. Fitted out for the uni- 
Mi rims, with-a good 4 of Latin and Greck. Adiliſon. 3. An 
woe Of the gonds vherewith a fiip is laden. 4. The loading of 
@ het e. of 300 or 429 pounds, 

Casi, atowr of the hicher Calabria, in Italy, on the gulph of 
 Tarenio. 1:4, a biſtop's fee. | ; 
Cenis. See CargYATiIDES. | XS 

Contbure and, foveral iflands in the Weſt Indies, the chief of 
which ate Parbadoes, St. Chriſt pher's, Nevis, Sc. now in the poſ- 
chem ef the Englith, colled alſo, cauibal iſlands, from the ancient in- 

I uiauts feeding on man's fleſh. 

Cav rca, Lu. a kind of dry fig, a lenden fig. 

Cagi {in painting] ſignifie the concealment of real beau- 
ties, and the exaggerat n of blemiſhes, but ſtill fo as to preſerve a re- 
ſe. nl unce of the object. | 
_ Caricors amour {from carica, Lat. with ſurgeons] a ſwelling re- 
ſembling the fgure of a fig. | 

CaRlts, Lat. rottennels; properly in wood that is worm-eaten. 

Canis [with targcon] a kind ot rotteuneſs peculiar to a bone, a 
gangrova or ulcer, uhe-n thy {ubliance i putriged. 

Cree, a e ed town of Piedmont, ſituated on the river 
Po, about? miles {out of 73'arin. | | 

Cari, Lat Coke, or long pi ce of timber that runs along the 
bottom o: the thin tro. a head to ſtern. 

Cavin ig anciomy] 1, The beginuing of the entire vertebreæ, 
Or turning joints. 2. The fill rudument, or embryo of a chick, when 
in the fell. 

— Canixa lin botanz] the lower petulum or leaf of a papillionacious 
ne ver. 
See CuasisTIA. | 

£124%TeD [with boraniits] bending or crooked like the keel of 
a Hh, Of c, Lat. fo the leaves of the aſphodelus are faid to be. 

Conia, a datchy in the circle of Auſtria, in Germany, 
brunt Ly the archbihopric of Sai-zburg, on the north; and by 

re bitiop.ic of Carnicla, and the dominions of Venice, on the 
th. It is tubje.t to the houſe of . luſl:ia. 


Cunts. 
( 


B: „tler. 


diſpenſary, ut rarely ordered in medicine. 


His ample maw with human carnage fill d. 


CAR 


C:ato'xo x, a city of the province of Lavoro. in the kingdom o! 
Naples, about 20 miles north of the city of Naples. 

Ca'rroviry {from carious] rottenneis. Cari:fity and ulcers cf : 
bones. Wiſeman. 

Ca'nors [from carieſus, Lat.] rotten. A carizus tooth. Ne. 

Cark {[ceank, Sax. ] care, folitude ; now obſolete. Klum 
king for his younglings cark. Sidney. His heavy head devoid 4 
careful cark. Sener. 

Cars, a quantity of wool, 30 of which make a ſarplar. 

To Carxx [ceapcan, of cane, Sax. care] to be caretul, anvio! ; 
now obſolete ; ard if uſed it is only in an ill ſenſe. Carting agan 
Si iner. To lie carking for the unprofitable goods of this Nl 
L'E/irange. 

Ca'nsixty, or Ca' KERN [of carcan, Fr.] a bracelet or nech. 
lace, an iron collar, put about a perſon's neck as a punihment. 5 
CarcaNtrT. ; 

Ca aKINGNESS, anxious care. | 

Carr. {ceopl, Sax.] a churl, a clown, a rude man; we now 
generally ute chur! inſtead of carl. Anſwer thou car/, and judge 
this riddle right. Gay. | | 

Cas: Cat (of canle, Sax. male, and cat] a boar or he- cat. 
7 32 | 

Ar 6/4 Cant, [cither of cor, C. Brit. or ceopl, Sax. kerl, Ger. a 
chur!] an old doting covetous hunks, a ſurly niggard. The editor 
Was 4 cove:ous carl, and would have his pearls of the highet price. 


v4 


Ca'riixe Fe [from carlina, Lat.] a plant fo named by the 
empcror Charles the Great, whole army was preſerved by the root of 
it from the plague, and is ſaid to have been diſcovered to him by 
an angel. it is placed in the catalogue of kmples, in the college 
Ailler. 

Ca'rtixG Knees ſin 4 ſhip] are timbers going athwart the ſkip, 
from the ſides to the hatch way, ſerving to ſuſtain the deck on both 
hdes. | 

Caring ſin 1 ip] timbers which he along fore and aft from 
one beam to ancther, and bear up the ledges on which the plank: d: 
the deck are fallend. 

Ca'sLi-iing:s om card] churliſkneſs. 

Carrer, the capital city of Cumberland, fituatel near the mow h 
of the river Eder, and the Solway Frith; 80 miles from Berwict:, 


and 301 from London. It is a biſkop's fee, the arms of which are 


repreſented on I late IX. Fig. 18; and ſends two members to par- 
liament. 

Ca'rtowtTyz, a town of Sclavonia, ſituated on the weſt - ſide of 
the Danube, about 35 miles north- welt from Belgrade. 

Ca'kiSTapT, the capital of Croatia, a frontier town of Chri- 
ſtendom againſt the Turks. It is ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
Lat. 45% % N. Long 16* E. | | 

Can ls rap r, is allo the name of a town in the biſhopric of Wurtſ- 
burg. in the circle of Franconia, ſituated on the river maine, about 
14 miles north of Wartſburg. 

Canma'cior, a fortified town of Piedmont, ſituated on the river 
Po, about 10 miles ſouth of Turin. | 

Ca'rman [of car and man] a driver of a cart. Sturdy carmes 
ſhall thy nod obey. Gay. 

CarMa'kTHEN. Sce CAERMARTHEN, 

Ca'RMEL, a military order of knighthood, inſtituted by the empe- 


_ ror Henry IV, under the title of our lady of Carmel. 


CA'RMELITE, Fr. a fort of pear. | 
CaRMELITES, a certain order of monks founded by Almerius, bi- 
ſhop of Antioch, at mount Carmel in Syria, anno 1122. 
Ca'rMELUs, the god of mount Carmel in Judea ; Tacitus makes 
mention of him, and relates how his prieſt foretold Veſpaſian that he 
ſhould be emperor. | 
i — feaſt days in honour of Carmenta, the mother of 
rander. 

Ca RvMINACH, a city of Great ber; 1 „ in Afia, in the country of 
Bocara. Lat. 309 300. N. Long. 71 E. | 
Carmixa'xT1A Fwich phyſicians] carminative medicines, 7. e. ſuch 
as are cfhcacious in diſperſing and driving out wind. Lat. | 


CarmixaTives [carminativa, Lat. carminativi, It. of carmen, 2 


verſe, fo termed, becauſe ſome pretenders to phyſic pretended to cure 


windy diſtempers by carmina, verſes, invocations, or inchantments ; 
though others derive it from carmino, Lat. to card wool, and cleanſs 
it] medicines which diſperſe the wind. Carminatives are ſuch things 
as dilute and relax, becauſe wind occaſions a ſpaſm or convulfion. 
Whatever promotes perſpiration is carminative ; for wind is perſpira- 
ble matter retained in the body. Arbuthnor. 

Carrixe, a powder of a very beautiful red colour, uſed by pain- 
ters in miniature. It is an extract from cochineal, and other ingredi- 
ents, by means of water. | | 
3 a town of Andaluſia, in Spain, about 17 miles caſt of 

ville. | 

Can uob'sAL, a Turkiſh merchant-ſhip. | PR 

Ca'xxa, or Ca NEA, a heathen deity, to whom they aſcribed 
the preſervation of the inward of men. 

CarNa'pot, a Spaniſh coin, of which ſix make a marveid, and 54 
marveids a ryal, equal in value to 6 4. 3 

Ca'rxnace [Fr. of carnis, gen. of caro, Lat. fleſh] 1. A maſſacre 
or great ſlaughter. He brought the king's forces upon them rather 
as to carnage, than to fight. — 2. Heaps of fleſh. 

Such a ſcent I draw 


Of carnage, prey innumerable ! 7 
e. 
that is given dogs 


CaR NACE [carragio, It. with hunters] that 
after the chace. Fr. 

Ca'rxxalL [charnel, Fr. carnale, It. carnal, Sp. of carnalis, low 
Lat. of carzis, gen. of caro, Lat. flcſh] 1. Pertaining to the fleih, 
fleibly,. ſenſual, not ſpiritual. 

Spiritual laws by carzal pow'r ſhall force 
On every conſcience, Millar. 
2. Luſtful, lecherous. 
This carnal cur 
Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body. S aleſf care. _ 
Ak- 


CAR 


Ca'rnaLlisT, one given to carnality. 

Carna'lly [from carnal] ſenſually, fleſhly, not ſpiritually. In the 
ſacrament we do not receive Chriſt carzally, but ſpiritually. Taylir. 
Ca axAHx Ess, or Carna'LiTY [carnalita, It. carnalidal, Sp. of 
carnalitas, Lat.] 1. Fleſhlineſs, addicted to fleſhly luſts. They wal- 
low and ſleep in all the carnalities of the world. South. 2. Groſſneſs 
of mind; as, the carnality of his heart. Tillotſon. 

Caaxa vox, a borough-town of Carnarvonſhire, in South Wales, 
about five miles ſouth - weſt of B It gives title of earl to the 
noble family of the Bridges, and ſends one member to parliament. 
The county of Carnarvon alſo ſends one member to parliament. 

Carna'TiONn [of caro, Lat. fleſh] a fleſh colour; alſo a flower of 
that colour, whence perhaps it takes its name. 

CarnaTion [among painters] the naked fleſh ; and when the 
bare fleſh is expreſſed to the life, and naturally coloured, they tay, the 
carnation is very good. 

Ca'axaval [Fr. carnavale, It. either of carnis intervallum, Lat. 
or cara- a val, reaſon that fleſh then is plentifully devoured, to 
make amends for the abſtinence enſuing] a ſeaſon of. mirth and re- 
joicing obſerved with great ſolemnity by Italians and Venctians, it 
commences from XIIth day, and holds till Lent. Feaſts, balls, o- 
pera's, concerts of muſic, and intri Sec. are then general. | 

Ca'rxEL, a ſmall Spaniſh ſhip, which goes with mien inſtead of 
Carxer Vert [with ſhip-wrights] the buildings of ſhips firſt with 
their timbers, and afterwards bringing on the planks, is fo called in 
contra - diſtinction to clinching of works. | 
| Canxt'tLiox, a precious ſtone. The common carnelion has its 
name from its fleſh colour; which is in ſome of theſe ftones paler. 
when it is called the female carne/ion ; in others deeper, called ta 
male. Woodward. t 
Ca'rxEoL., a ſort of precious ſtone ; alſo a kind of herb. | 
Ca'xxtous Jof carneus Lat.] fleſhy ; as, carneous papillæ. Ray. 
Ca' aN EY [in horſes] a diſeaſe, by which their mouths become fo 
furred and clammy, that they cannot feed. | —_ | 
To Carx1'eicaTe {carnfico, Lat.] to quarter, to cut in pieces as a 

o Ca'xxiry [from carnis, gen. of caro. Lat fleſh] to turn nou- 
riſhment into fleſh, to breed fleſh. I digeſt, 1 ſanguify, I carry. 
Hale | 


Ca'rxivat. See Carnaval. 
caraiual. Decay of Picty. 

- oy eo A e Lat. of care, fleſh, and woro, to de- 
rour] feeding upon or devouring fleſh ; as, carnivorous birds or beaſts. 
Carxo'st [of careſs, Lat.] full of fleſh, Reſhy. | 
Canno'sitTY [carroſite, Fr. carnofita, It. carmſilad, Sp. of carno- 
ſeas, Lat.] a piece of fich growing in and obſtructing any part of 
the body, a tubercle or excreſcence. Ihe ulcers are healed, and that 
carnofity reſolv d. Wiſeman. 4 = | * 
Ca'xous, the ſame with carneozs ; a thick and carnous covering. 

Brown. | 


Carxou'se: [with gunners] the baſe-ring about the breech of a 


„ fleſhineſs, ſulneſs of fleſh. 

Cx'rnuLENT [carnulentus, Lat.] fleſhy, full of fleſh. 

Ca'ro, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the fleſh of animals, which they de- 
fine to be a ſimilar, fibrous body, ſoft and thick which, together 
with the bones, is the main prop of the body. 

| Caro Muſculeſa Quadrata (in anatomy] the muſcle more commonly 
_ called ris brevis. Lat. 

Caro [with botaniſts] the ſubſtance under the peel or rind of 
trees ; the pulp or ſoft ſubſtance contained within any plant or its 
fruit; as the pulp of caſſia, tamarinds, r Sc. 

Ca'ros, or St. Jobn's bread [ filigua, Lat.] a plant having a petalous 
flower, which becomes a fruit or pod, which is plain and fleſhy, con- 
taining ſeveral roundiſh plain ſeeds. This tree is very common in 
Spain, ſome of Italy, and the Levant, where it grows in the 
hed 
pus, eaten by the poorer inhabitants. Miller. 

Canon [in commerce] a ſmall weight, the 24th part of a grain. 
Caros Bean, a fort of fruit, w taſte is like that of cheinuts. 
This is the fruit of the carob. 
Caro'cus [Ccareſſe. Fr.] a coach. It is uſed in the comedy of Al- 
bumazar. But now it is obſolete. Johiſom. | | 
Ca'roL [carola, It. choreola, or carolle, Lat. or of ceopl, or cap], 
Sax. ruſtic, 9. d. a rural ſong ; or, as others will have it, of xaga, 
Gr. joy] 1. A ſong of joy. If you liſten to David's harp, you ſhall 
hear as many herſe like airs as caro/s. Bacon. 2. A fort of hymn or 
ſong of devotion. No night is now with hymn or «aro! bleſt. Shake- 
are. 3. A ſong in general ſung at Chriſtmas, in honour of the 
irth of our bleſied Saviour. The care/ they began that hour. 
Shakeſpeare. 0 | 
To Carol, verb neat. [carclare, It. to ſing in joy] to ſing ca- 
rols. She ſung and care/d out. Dryden. 
To Carol, verb act. to praiſe. 

The ſhepherds at their feſtivals 

Carel her goodneſs loud in ruſtic lays. 
Ca'roLa [old records] a little pew or cloſet. 
Caso in ſurgery] venereal excreſcences in the private parts. 
CaroLlt'xa, the name of two colonies in North America. 
CaroLlt'Nxes, the four books, compoſed by the order of Charle- 
— 
* French clergy then made againſt the wworfip of images, 
though ſtrenuouſly eſpouſed by the biſhop of Rome. 
Ca'rxoLIxE [of Naples] a coin equal to a Julio. 
CazoLosTa'r, a town of Gothland, in Sweden, ſituated at the 
north-end of the Wener-lake, about 140 miles weſt of Stockholm. 

Ca' aol us, a broad piece of gold made by king Charles I. for 20 
ſhillings ; but is worth 23 ſhillings, in proportion to guineas at 21 
| ſhillings. 

Ca'ros [zac Gr.] a lethargy or ſleep, in which the perſon 
affected, 1 — inched. on 2— ſcarce diſcovers any fi 
of feeling or hearing: this di is without a fever, being in T 
gree greater than a lethargy, but lefs than an apoplexy. 


The whole year is but one mad 


Milton. 


lian cargeth mjurioufly at me. 


The pods are thick, mealy, and of a ſweetiſſi taſte, which 


to reſute the 2d council of Nice. And a gallant ftand it was, 


CAR 


Caro'ra [with botauiſls] the plant cal's? wild cart. J. . 
Carort'ti, of mace, about three pour d ; of nate, hot 24 
to ſeven pounds and a half; of currants, fiom fire to nine 10 
weight. 
Ca'roTD, az. belonging to the carotides 3 as, the carotid Nin; 
and arteries. 
Caro TIDEs [Lat. xag3:;, of v., Gr. flcep] tao artcries of 
neck, one on each tide, ſerving to convey the blood from the 
aorta to the brain; ſo called, becuute when they are fort, they pre- 
ſently incline the perſon to ſicep. : 
_ CaroTINEsSs {from carroty, of carrot, a red-root] quality of be- 
ing red-haired. See CRN 
Caro'usal [of carorſe; it ſeems mare properly accented on the 
ſecond ſyllable, though Dryden accents it cu the fr] a teſtival. 
This game, theſe caronſali Aſcanius taught. Dryden. 
_ Canv'ust [carenje, Fr.] 1. A drinking but. Ply the carly feaſt; 
and late caro:je. Pope. 2. A hearty dote of liquor. He could not 
drink a full caroufe of ſack. Dawes. | 
To Carovst, werb next. [carorfier, Fr. or of tert: Tent. to £1 
it all out] to drink plentifully, to quaff, to drink hand to £8. 
Now hats fly off 2nd youths carca/e, 
Healrics nrit go round, and then the houſe. £77 
To Carovse, werb af. ty drink. Carens potation: f Cra np. 
Shakeſpeare. Ee: a 
Caar [care, Fr. carpiene, It. carpa, Sp. and Port. karge, Pu. and 
L. Ger. tarpite, II. Ger. carpio, Lat.] a freth-water pond -D. 
C:rv Store. a ſtone of a t. ianguler form, fouid in the palate of a carp. 
To Caxr [care, Lat.] to cenſure or blame; to cavil. to ul 
fault with ; having at before the perſon or thing cavil'd at. ert al- 
[looker. | 
Canra"rutax Aleuntains, the mountains which divide 
and Tranſilvania from Poland. 
Ca'rrextin [charpentier, Fr.] an artificer or worker in word, 4 
builder of houtes and ſhips. He is diitinguithed from a joiver, as 


np 


[iungary 


the carpenter performs larger and ſlronger work. 


CaRPENTERS were incorporated, 2% 1475. Their arms are ar 
gent, a cheveron ingrayl'd between three pair of comp aſtes pointing 
towards the baſe, and a liule extended. Their hall is fituated on tn? 
north fide of London wall, over-ag:inft Bethlehem. SON - 

CaRFENTO AS, a City of Provence, in France, about 17 mic: 
north-ealt of Avignon. It i ſulject to the pope. | | 

Ca'reenTay [charpenteries, Fr. carpinter?, Sp. cartintrorn, Port. 
probably of carpenter, Lat. carved work] the trade or art of a car- 
penter. Moon uſes it. 

CAa'zPexTU: [with aſtrologers] the throne or ſcat of a plan-t, 
when ſet in a place where it has moſt dignitics. Lat. | 

Ca'ryer [fiom to carp] he that caps, a caviller. 
of a carper. Shakeſpeare. 

Carpet 'sium {of agg s., Gr. a beam] a kind of plant 
bears a fruit called a | F _ 

Ca'rrer [carpetta, It. karpet, Du.] 1. A covering of various co- 
lours for a table or floor. 2. Ground variegated with flowers, being 
level and ſmooth. The grafly carpet of tins plain. Shekeſpearc. 

Any thing in general that is variegated. The whole dry land is co- 

vered over with a lovely carpet of green graſs and other herbs. Ray. 

4. It is uſed proverbially for a ſtate Fo As carpet knight, a 

—— who has not known the field of action, but diftinguiſh'd him- 

ſelf at the table. Shakeſpeare uſes it. h | 

To be upon the CarreT | fur le topic, Fr.] i. e. to be under conſi- 
deration. 

To ſhave the Carver [in horſemanſhip] is to gullop very cloſe or 
near to the ground. | 

_ Ca'rPETED, covered with a ca 
and carpeted under luot. Bacon. 
with graſs. Derbam. | 

Ca'renos [age, Gr.] the herb faenuoreck. 

__ Caryi'xtous [carpirers, Lat.] made of horn- beam. 

CN, fart. adj. [from to car] captious, cavilling, cenforious. 
Lay afide therefore a carping ſpirit. I. 

Ca'kriNGLy [of carping] captioutl;. 

Ca'rrixu; [with botaniti:] the plant hedge 
beam. | | 

Ca'rPMEALS, a kind 
land. Philips. | | | 

Carrobalcamuu Lxag rs , Gr.] the fruit of balm or bal- 
ſam-tree, very much like that of the turpentine, in thape, ſize and 
colour. | | 

Cirrocra'tians [fo called of Carpocrates their ring-leader, 4. D 
120.] a ſect of heretics, who owned one ſole inc and father of 
all things; held that the world was created by angels; they denied the 
Civinity of Chriit, but owned him a man poſſeſſed with uncommon 
gifts, which ſet him above other creatures; taught a community of 
women; and that the foul could not be purified till it had committed 
all kinds of abominations. | . 

Cakrorur 'LLON [xagro@uaxu, Gr.] a kind of laurel. La-. 

Careo'PHOROUS [xagroPogD, of xagαν, fruit, and pig, Gr. to 
bear] fruit bearing. 

2a'reus Lat. [with anatomiſts] the wriſt, conſiſling of cight 
little bones, by which the cubit is joined to the hand. Theſe bone 
are of different figures and thickneſs, placed in two raus, ur i. 
each rank. They are ſtrongly tied together by the lipaments ti: 
come from the radius, and by the annulary ligament. 

Cake [of carpinzs, Lat.] the horn beam-tree. 

Ca'rRACK, or CANIN [carraccs, carrico, It.] a valt large tip, 
a ſhip of burthen. See Carack. 1 

Ca' x RAT. Sce CakxAr. 

Ca' RE, a hollow place where v ater ſtands. 

CarREE'R [carriere, Fr.] a riding or driving 2 chazict, ©. 
ſpeed. See CaREts. 

Ca'rREL [old records] a cloſet or pew in a monattery. 
CaakRE TTA, or CaRRECTA (old law] a cart or Waggon load 
Ca'rrIAGE [cariage. Fr.] 1. A vehicle for carrying of goods and 

merchandizes. 1. A kind of covered waggon. What carriage can 


The cuuning 


A fair chamber richlu hang'd, 
. . - * — 
he dry- land ſurtace carpeted ove; 


ech, or horn 


of coarſe cloth, made in the north of Eng- 


vo), Shar af 
—— — * 
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bear away the loppings of 2 branch) ..ce ai vice? H att, 2. The 
| C 26; 


3 


"BAL 


act of corrving or beating any thing. Winds are materzal to the car- 
„ae of tba, Date. z. Conqueſt, acquisition. Solyman re- 
{ved to ochery Vie na, in nope, that Ly the carriage away of that, 
tlie Other cite ; «114 withour reſiſlance be yielded. alles. . Con- 
i1&t, nicalure; to fe Ciicretion in one's carriage. 5. Manage- 
er n n ing. The manner * 97 the buſi - 
nf. was as if there kal been ſecret inquiſition upon him. Bacen. 
( Mien, behrviour, perional manners. The carriage of his youth 
expreifed 2 nur) princely behaviour. Pacos. ; 
Carmi {of a campon] a fort ofa long narrow cart for carrying 
cf cannn He commanded the great ordnance to be laid upon car- 
rute. | Aanate:. ; 
ls with gunners] a fort of ſtrong carts for carrying 
nnter, and their beds, fron one place to another. | 
[rai ConktaGes [with gunners] are two ſhort planks of wood, 
borne by two axle-trees, having four wooden trucks or wheels about 
a fent and a half, or two feet diameter, for carrying mortars or guns 
upon a battery. where their own carriages cannot go. 
Cena [in kuſbandry] a furrow cut for the conveyance of water, 
to overflow ground. . | EE 
Car He, the moſt ſoutherly diviſion of the ſhire of Aire, in Scot- 
lan. | | 
Ca'2vick on the Szre, a town of the county of tipperary, and pro- 
vince of Munder, in Ireland, about 14 miles north-welt of Water- 
ford. ; 
Ca'nRICK-FERGUS, a town in the county of Antrim, and province 
of Ulitzr, in Ireland, about 8; miles north of Dublin. | 
Ca'xs:rs [from to carr;] 1. One who carries ſomething. The 
air is a carrier of ſounds. Faten. 2. One who drives waggons from 
(Huntry to town, and carrics goods for others. The roads were 
Crouded with carriers 1:den with rich manufactures. Swift. 3. One 
v. ho carries a metiage ; ns, the carrier of good news. 4. A ſpecies of 
pigeons, ſo called trom the reported practice of ſome nations, who 
iend them with letters tied about their necks. Of tame pigeons there 
A Crop pers, carricrs, &C. Il altor. ; : : i 
Carnitn [in the iuangge] a place incloſed with a barrier, wherein 
they run the ring. 12 1 
Cesite {in falconry] a flight or tour of the bird 120 yards; if 
it mount more, it is called a double carrier. | 
Carnie is, running or paſſing full peed. Milton. See Ca- 
ra. | 
Carrio, ſl. U haregne, Fr. carera. Sp. carenna, It.] 1. Any 
ſtinling feb, fo corrupted as not to be fit for food. | 
Not all ti tricks and flights to cheat, £ 
Sell all thy carricn for good meat. Heutibras. 4 | 
2. The carcaſs of a dead beaſt, or of ſomething not fit for food. 
Ther did eat the dead carries. Spenjer. 3. A name of reproach for 
a worthleſs woman. Shall we ſend that fooliſh carrion Mrs. Quickly 


to him? 5 bateſeare. 


Mc. Cera will hill a crow. That is, no meat is too courſe ſor 


them who are ued to it. 
_ Carrtov, a4. [from the ſubſtantive] relating to carcaſſes, feeding 
upon them. Carr. on kites and crows. Shakeſpeare. 

Cos, a rent received for the privilege of driving a car or cart 
i: the c:t- of London. | | 

Cre [cart Fr. dauczs, Lat.] a fleſhy root; the leaves are 
divicced into narrow ſegments, the petals of the flower are unequal, 
and fuped lige a hot, the ſeeds are hairy, and in ſhape of lice. 
Ie ipecies ares 1. Common wild carrot. 2. Dwarf wild carrot 
unh broader lezves. 3 Dark red rooted garden carrot. 4. The 
orange c louted carrot. 5. The wnite carrot. The firſt grows wild 
v;on arable land., which ſhould be uſed in medicine, for which the 
drogouts commonly tell the feeds of the garden carrot : the third and 
17th forts are commonly cultivated for the kitchen; as is the fifth, 
tho not ſo common in England. Miller. 

CannortINgss [of carroty] redneſs of hair. 

C:irnwry, af. [from carrot] ſpoken of red hair, on account of its 
r-tembance in colour to carrots. | | 

Ces [in Iriſh word] The Carrozes are a kind of people that 
wand 7 up ard down to gentlemens houſes, living only upon cards 
aid dice; who, tho” they have little or nothing of their own, yet will 
they play for much money. Cper/er. | 
_ Carnoviti [Fr. car:{l/r, It.] a magnificent feſtival, made 
occalion of ſome public rejoicing, conſiſling of a cavalcade or ſolemn 
riding on horſcback of g:cat perſonages, richly arrayed, courſes of 
chari ots and horſes, public thews, games, Ec. Lax. — 

ToCuury, werb act. [charier, Fr. from carrus, Lat.] 1. To 
bear or remove from a place; oppoſed to bring or convey to 
4. place. Devout men 1. 32 to his burial. As. 2. To 
trantpott. Sound will be carte twenty miles upon the land. Bacon. 
3. lo hear or have about one. Surgeons | have met who carry 
boncs about in their pockets. WFi/eman. 4. To take, to have with 
one. The ideas of — and volition are carried along with us in 
our mind. Lecte. 5. To convey by force. Carry Sir John Fal- 
ſtaF to the fleet. Shakeſpeare. 6. To effect any thing ; as, to carry 
our inain point, or wia a cauſe or ſeit. 7. Jo gain in competition; 
as, to carry un election; to carry the day, to obtain the victory 8. To 
gain after reſiſtance ; as, after a long ſicge. he carried the place. 
9. To prevail; with ze; [ forter, Fr.] >, the majority carries it. 
10. To hear out, tooutfuce. If a manch off, there is fo much 
money fared. LEſraxge. 11. Lo preferve external ap L 
My niece is already in the belief that he's mad; we may carry it thus 
for our pleature and his penance. Shakrycare. 12. To manage, to 
travſagt. The ſenate carries its reſolutions ſo privately, that they are 
ſeldom known. Ae 13. To behave, to conduct; with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun. He carried himle!f 10 infolently, that he became 
odious. (Yarerdiu. 14. To bring torward, to advance in any pro- 
grebe. It is not to be imagined, how far conltancy will carry a man. 
Locke. 15. To urge. to bear onwith ſome external impulſe. IIl- na- 
ture, puſſion, and revenge, will carry a man too for. Locke. 16. To 
bear, to have, to obtain; as, to carry ſome analogy to a thing. 17. To 
exhibit to view. The aſpect of every one in the family carries ſo much 
ſatisfaction, that it appears he x nous his happy lot. din. 18. To 
eontain. Ile thought it carried ſomething of argument in it. Wars. 


CAR 
15. To imply or import; as, it carries too great an imputation of : 
29 ol. — have any thing joincd or annexed; as, ede 
the divine ſtamp with any thing. 21. To convey or bear any thing 
united or adhering by a communication of motion. Sounds are carr;c7 
with wind. Bacon. 22. To move or continue any thing in a cert1in 
direction. His chimney is carried up thro the whole rock. Au 
23. To trace up far, to puſh on ideas in a train. Manethes casi; 
up the government of the * to an incredible diſtance. Haft. 
24. To receive, to endure. There is nothing, but ſome can wrap it 
into a tale, to make others carry it with more plcaſure. Baca. 
25. To ſupport, to ſuſtain. Carry camomile upon flicks, as you d 
hops upon poles. Bacer. 26. To bear, as vegetables. I hen u 
carr; more ſhoots upon the ſtem. Bacon. 27. To fetch and bring : 
as a dog. 28. To carry off, to kill; as, a fever carried him 4%. 
29. To carry on, to promote, to help forward. It carries on the ſumo 
deign that is promoted by authors of a graver turn. Addijon. 30.1, 
carry en, to continue, to advance from one ſtage to another. Te 
adminiſtration of grace, begun by our bleſſed Saviour, was carried ;;; 
by his diſciples. Sprat. 31. To carry en, to proſecute, not to inter- 
mit a thing; as, to carry on a war. 32. To carry threagh, to ſup- 
port, to keep from failing, or from being conquered. Grace will ca. 
ry us tErovgh all difficulties. Hammond. 
To Carry, it high, verb neut. to be proud. . 
To Carry Caali to Newcoſile, to carry or fend things where they 
are plentiful. | 
oCarty, verb neut. [with falconers] is ſaid of a hawk that fic; 
away with the quarry. 3 
To Carry, verb neut. [with hunters) a hair when ſhe runs on 
rotten ground, or on froſt, and it ſticks to her feet, they ſay ſhe car- 


ries. 


To Carry a Bone [ſea term] is ſaid of a ſhip, when ſhe makes the - 


watcr foam before her. | | 

To Carry «cell, verb neut. [with horſemen] is a term uſed of a 
horſe, whoſe neck is raiſed or arched, and who holds his head high, 
without conſtraint, firm and well placed. | | 

To Ca' x hu, verb neut. [with horſemen] is a term uſed of a 
— that has naturally a ſoſt, ill- ilaped neck, and lowers his head to 
much. | 

Ca' RR Y- Tal [from carry and tale} a talebearer. 

Some carr;-tale, fome pleaſeman, ſome ſlight zany, 
Told our intents. Shakeſpeare. 

De Ca'rrits fire in once hand, and water in the other. Lat. Atera 
manu fert aguam, alterd ig. Gr. Tn huge vive Sig, Ec. Plur. 
Fr. Il erte le feu et Lean Plaut. ſays ; alterd manu fert lapidem, al. 
terd panem aſtentat (in one hand he carries a ſtone, and in the other 
ſnews bread.) This proverb gives the character of a fawning deceit- 
ful perſon, who ſpeaks us fair, while he is machinating miſchicf 
againſt us in his heart: or, according to another proverb; Who lang“ 
in one's face, and cuts one's throat. | 


Cars, or Kars, a city of Turcomania, or the Greater Armenia, 
ſituated on a river of the fame name; ſubject to the Turks. Lat. 4 


30. N. Long. 4% E. 


Cars, or Cars of Gozvry, is alſo the name of a diſtrict of Perth- 


ſhire, in Scotland, lying eaſtward of Perth, on the northern bank of 
the Tay. | 1 
Caar [charette, Fr. carretta, It. carreta, Sp. chevetta, Port. cur- 


rut, Lat. cnaz, chæx, Sax. ] 1. A carriage in general. 


Triptolemus, ſo — nine, | 
Strew'd plenty from his cart divine. 3 
2. A whcel carriage uſed commonly for lu x ing all his $ 
in one poor cart. Dryden. 3. A fl carriage with two wheels, 
uſed by huſbandmen ; diſtinguiſhed from a which has four 
wheels. 4. The vehicle in which ſentenced criminals are carricd to 
ns 0 0 was put into the fatal cart, and carried to Ty- 
rn. 
To ſet the Can before the horſe. Fr. Mertre la charette devant l. 


Beruf. Lat. Currus bruem trabit. H. Ger. Die pferde hinter den 

wagen ſpannen. Ital. Metter il carro — proverb 

is chielly uſed when any one ſpeaks improperly, or places his words 
4 of conſtruction: and we are apt to apply it to fo- 


in a wrong 
reigners, who, in learning the Engliſh tongue, place our words in the 
ſage order and — as is — 


"To Caar, verb act. [from the noun] to expoſe in a cart, by way 
niſhment. | ; 


o Carr, verb. gent. to uſe carts for carriage. Mortimer uſes it. 


CarT-uyorsE [of cart and horſe] a coarſe unwieldy horſe, fit onl 
for a cart. 1 #1 b N 


CarT-Jabe [of cart and jade] a vile horſe, fit only for a cart. 
Clowns horſed on cart. jaden. Sidney. 


Car- Lob [of cart and lea] 1. A quantity of any thing piled on 


a cart; as, a cartload of carrots. 2. A quantity fi to load a 


CarT-RUT [of cart and rat, of route, Fr. a way] the track made 
by a cart-wh | 

CanT-TAKERS, Officers of the king's houſhold, who, when the 
court travels, have charge to provide carts, waggons, &c. for carry- 
ing the king's baggage. 

CarT-war [of cart and way] a way, thro' which a carriage may 
convenient!y travel. | | 

CarTaMa, a town of Granada, in Spain, about 10 miles north- 


welt of Malaga. | 
paper, ſeldom uſed but in this phraſe, 


Cart. 


CaxrE Blanche, Fr. a blank 
to ſend one a carte 8.anche, for him to fill up with what conditions be 


eaſcs. 


Cx'rTEL [chartel, Fr. chartello, It. of chartula, Lat.] 1. A challenge 


to a duel, a letter of defiance 2. An agreement between perſons at 


war for the exchange and redemption of priſoners, certain ſtipulations. 
There ſhould be a — ſettled. 7 4 l 

Ca'xTEA [of cart, Eng. charretier, Fr. carrettiere, It. carreters, 
Sp. carrociro, Port.] one who drives a cart. 

>A'RTERET, a county of South Carolina, in North America. 

CarTE'51ax, of or pertaining to Carteſus, a modern famous French 

philoſopher, u ho oppoſed Ariſtodte. 
EN CazTz'51axs, 


A2 8228 


natural to them in their own lan- 


CAR 

Ca ra'st ans, 2 ſect of who adhere to the philoſo- 
phy advanced by Des Cartes, and founded on the two following prin- 
ciples ; the one metaphyſical ; I cb, therefore I am : the other phy- 
fical ; that nothing exiſts but ſubſtance. Subitance he wakes of two 
ſorts ; the one a ſubſtance that thinks, the other a ſubſtance extended : 
whence actual thought and actual extenfion conſtitute the efience of 
ſubſtance. The of theſe articles is refuted by Mr. Locke, who 
ſhews that thinking is not eſſential to the ſoul; che other pom the 
principles of the Newtonian philoſophy. 

Ca'tTHAGE, once the moſt famous city of Africa, built by queen 
Dido, ſome time before Rome, ing to Juſtin, 11, 10. but, as 
early as ZEneas's fail from Troy, with Sir Iſaac Newton. It was a 
and flouriſhing ſtate, till at laſt, after a long conteſt wi:n 

the power of the Romans, in the third Punic war, it was utterly ſub · 
by Scipio (who was thence called \fricanus) and the city itſelf, 

by order of the Roman ſenate, quite deaoiithes. * Adrian's time it 
was rebuilt, and from him Adrianopolis ; but aiterwards again 
ruined by the Saracens. It was fituated about ten leagues from the 
modern 'Tunis. | | 

New CarTHace, the capital of Coſtania, in Mexico, 360 miles 
weſt of Panama. 

Ca'xTHamvus [Lat. with botaniſts] wild or baſtard ſaffron. 

Ca'tTHAGENa, a large city, with one of the beſt harbours in Spain, 
fituated in the province of Mercia, about 20 miles ſouth of that city. 
It is the ſee of a bithop. 

Car'TareciNa, or New Ca'tTHEGINA, is the capital of * 
vince of the ſame name, in South America, ſituated on a kind of pe- 
ninſula. It is one of the largeſt and beſt fortified rown, in South Ame- 
rica. Lat. 11* N. Long. 77 W. | 

CarTHvu'siaxs, an order of monks founded by Bruno, a canon of 
Rheims, A. D. 1080. Their rules are very ſevere. 

Ca'tTILAGE [cartillage, Fr. cartilagine, It. of cartilage, Lat. by 
anatomiſts] is defined to be a ſimilar white part of an animal body, 
which is harder and drier than a ligament, but ſofter than a bone; the 
uſe of it is to render the articulation or joining of the bones more eaſy, 
and defends ſeveral parts from outward injuries In a cartilage are no 
cells for containing of marrow, nor is it covered over with any mem- 
brane, to make it ſenſible, as the bones are. The cartilages have a 
| —— — n 1 [car- 
tilagineux, Fr. cartilagineſo, It. cartilaginoſus, of cartilagu, Lat.] be- 
p j 2 K f 
'co enfiformis [with anatomiſts] the tip or extremity of 


Caric inncminata [in anatomy] the ſecond cartilage of the 


CarTILAGo ſcutiformis [in anatomy] a cartilage, the prominences 
of which are 3 2a in the — take their name 
from their reſemblance to an helmet. 

| Ca'nTMEL, a market town of Lancaſhire, near the Kentſands, 
192 miles from London. It has a harbour for boats, and had formerly 


a priory. | 
CarTo'x, or CarTo'on (carton, Fr. and Sp. paſtboard, in paint- 
per, to be afterwards calked through ; 


CARTILA 
ſternum 


ing] a defign made on 
transferred on the freſh plaiſter of a wall to be painted in freſco, a 
pattern for working in , moſaic, &c. as, cartoons of Ra- 


phael Urbin, at Hampton-Court, which are ſaid to be drawn for 
tapeſtry, but uncoloured. | | 
CarTov'cn, a caſe of wood three inches thick at the bottom, girt 


round with marlin, and bg muſket balls, and fix or eight iron 


—— —— out of a hobit or ſmall mortar, and 
is defending a paſs. Harris. 
2 or 123 Fr. cartoccio, It. cartucho, 
a or a ſire· arm, wra in a thick 
82 to be conveyed into the piece the more cards See — 
ar — tho* it ſeems but a corruption of the Fr. car- 
touche. | 
CarTov'st, or C..xToucn [cartoccio, It.] an ornament in archi- 
tecture, ſculpture, c. repreſenting a ſeroll of paper; it is moſt com- 
monly a flat member with wavings, on which is ſome inſcription or 
device, cypher, ornament of armory, Cc. | | 
CarTov'zts [with architects] much the ſame as modilions, except 
that theſe are ſet under the corniſh in wainſcotting, and thoſe under the 


| Corniſh at the caves of a houſe, they are ſometimes called dentiles or 


teeth 


hment, filled with gun- pou der, uſed for the ter expedition 
— guns. Ball 2 ſorts for every — — 1 
Ca'tTULARIEs [of charta, Lat. paper] papers wherein the contracts, 
ſales, exchanges, privileges, immunities, exemptions, and other acts that 
belong to churches and monaſteries are collected and preſerved ; alſo 
ya where paper * — are =. 
A'RTWRIGHT [of cart and <vright, Eng. and Du. ] a wheelwright, 
he that makes carts. | n J 
Carva, or Carve [old law] carve land, the fame with caru- 


Cata. 
Canrv'ca [old law] a plough. | | 
Carvca'ct [in agriculture] the ploughing of land. 
Carva'ce [in law] a certain tax laid on a carve of land; alfo an 
exemption from = 10 
__ Canvca'ra [of charre, Fr. a plough] a plough | or as much 
R 2 411 


CarucaTa'tius [old law] one who held land by carue or plough 
tenure. 

Caruca'ta boum 
drawing. 

ToCarve, verb act. [of copy, Sax. or kerven, Teut. and Du.] 
to cut up meat at a table, to divide fowls or other meat into por- 
610 erb af. [of Sax. & To cut wood 

o Carve, v of ceonpan, Sax. Sc.] 1. To cut 

tone, or other matter, into — of animals, flowers, and 


curious figures, 2. To make any thing by carving or cutting. 


Ca'arract, or Car'TrRIDGE [cartouche, Fr.] a caſe of paper or 


[old law] a team of oxen for ploughing or 


CAS 
Dryden: 


ery tree 
| Shakeſpeare. | | 
4. To chuſe one's own part. His ſoldiers could eaſily have care 
themſelves their own food. Sexth. 5. To hew, cut or hack; as. 
to carve a paſſage out with a ſword. 

To Caxvk, verb neut. 1. Io exerciſe the trade of a ſculptor. 2. To 
= at table the office of ſupplying the company from the 


Things handſomely were ſerv'd; 
My miſtreſs for the ſtrangers carv'd. Prior. 

Ca'rveL, a ſmal! ſhip, a fly boat. See Canaver. I ordered, if 
they found any Indians, to ſend in the little ily-boat, or the carwel, 
into the river. Raleigh. 

Ca'rveR. 1. A cutter or maker of figures in wood, ſtone, c. a 
ſculptor. 2. He that cuts up meat at a table. | 

The carver, dancing round each dith, ſurveys 
With flying knife ; and, as his art directs, 
With proper geſtures ev'ry fowl diſſects. 
3. He that chuſes for himſclf. | 
In braving arms 
Be his own car ver, and cut out his way. Shafeſprare. 

Ca'rvixc, . [from car ve] ſculpture; figures carved; a, ar. 
vings in wood. | 

Ca'rvisr [with falconers] a hawk in the beginning of the yer 
9533 drmmpoon Frye OT es 
_ Carv'xcLE [caroncle Fr. caruncula, Lat.] a little piece of fleſh; it 
it is either natural or preternatural, as thoſe ſmall excreſcencie; in 
the uninary paſſages in venereal caſes. Caruncles are a fort of loote 
fleſh ariſing in the urethra by the eroſion made by virulent acid matter 
Wiſeman. 

Caru'xcurL x cnticulares [in anatomy] the nymphæ Lax. 

CarvuncuLE lachrymales [among iſts] caruncules of the eve, 
certain glandules or kernels placed at each corner of the eye; uhich 
ſeparate moiſture for moiſtening it; the ſame with tears. They are 
2 carunculæ cculi. | : | 

aRU'NCULE myriiformes {in anatomy] a wrinkling of the vagina 
paſſage of the — i | Fc 
Ca uc ps fin anatomy] ten ſmall bodies or little 
prot ces on the inſide of the pelvis of the kidneys, made by the 
extremities of the tubes, which bring the ierum from the glands in the 
exterior parts to the pelvis. | 

Ca kus, or Caros E Gr. a ſleep] a ſor: of lethargy, in which, 
if the perſon affected be pulled, pinched, and called, he ſcarce ſhews 
any ſign either of feeling or hearing. The cars, according to Bru- 
no, is that ſpecies of a veterrus [or drowſy — which is greater 
than a lethargy, but ſomewhat leſs than an apoplexy; to which it 
bears ſo great an affinity as often to paſs into it, but with a reſpira- 
tion as yet ſomewhar freer. . 

Canxe'ar, a town on the coaſt of Malabar, in the hither India; 
60 miles ſouth of Goa. Our Eaſt-India company have a factory here, 


Dryden. 


or 


from whence they import their pepper. 


Canya'Tes, or C aA“ TibEs [in architecture] an order of pillars 
ſhaped like the bodies of women with their arms cut off, clothes 
in a robe reaching down to their feet, and ſet to ſupport the en- 
tablature. | 

Caxioca'srixun [with apothecaries] an electuary ſo denominated 
from its ingredients, viz. cloves and coſtus. | 

Carvoenttara [with botaniits] the herb avens. Laar. 

ARYOPHILLUM {with floriſts] the clove-july-tlower. Lat. 

CarvoPHILLUM aromaticum, the clove, an Indian ſpice. Lat. 

Caxv'rris [in botany] a kind of ſpurge. | | 8 

Casa“, the capital of the dutchy of Montſerrat, in Italy, ſituated 
on the river Po, 40 miles eaſt of Turin. Lat. 45% N. Long. 82 

5 E. 5 
8 ua jok, a town of the Milaneſe, ſituated on the north fide 
of the river Po, about 20 miles eaſt of Cremona. 

Casa'sx, or Ka5an, a province of Rutiia, lying between the pro- 
vince of Moſcow on the weſt, and Siberia on the eaſt. 8 

Ca's zin, or Cas wix, a city of Perfia, in the province of Exrac- 


Agem, about 180 miles north of Iſpahan. 


Ca'scaBEL, the pummel or hindermoſt round knob at the breeck 
of a great gun. 1 | 

Casca'pe, Fr. [ caſcata, It. caſcadn, Sp. from caſes, low Lat. to 
fall] a fall of waters from a rock into à lower place, or an artificial 
water-fall, ſuch as is made in gardens, a cataract. Ihe river Tiverone 
throws itſelf down a precipice, and falls by ſeveral caſcades from one 
rock to another. Addiſon. 

Ca'scais, a town of Eftremadura, in Portugal, ſituated at the mouth 
of the river Tagus, 17 miles eaſt of Liſbon. | 
| Caxea'srs [in fortification] cavities in form of wells, made in the 
terreplain, hard by the rampart, whence a gallery dug under ground is 
conveyed, to give air to the mine of an enemy. 

CasCcar!'LLa, the bark of an Indian tree. 

Casca'w, or Cassov1a, a city of Upper Hungary, fituated cn 
the river Horat, 78 miles north-eaſt of Buda. 3 

Cast [cas, Fr. caſo, It. of caſes, Lat.] 1. Condition as to outward 
circumſtance ; as, make the caſe yours. 2. The ſtate of things; as, 
cop now ſtands. 3. (In phyſic) State of the body; as, hy p- 
chondriacal or venereal caſes. 4. Condition, with regard to keaith ot 
plight of the body. This is ludicrouſly applied. * 

If che fire be faint or out of caſe. 
He will be copy d in his ſamiſh d race. Dryden, 
The prieſt was pretty well in ca. Swift. 

5. Contingence. The atheiſt, in caſe things ſhould fall out contrary _ 
to his belief, hath made no proviſion for this caſe. Tilos. b. Que- 
ſtions relating to particular perſons or things ; as, appeal to this judge 
in all caſes. 7. Repreſentation of any fact or quettion ; a3, Tie wwe 
yers caſes, Bacon. 


A little box, or covering of any 
The cate of the holy 
houſe 


Cast [caifte, Fr. cafſe, Lat.] 1. 
thing, a 


2. The outer part of a building. 


— — 


— 


| brooks. Fazer. 


CAS 


hduſe ts n, Celigu'd. Addiſon. 2. A building unfurniſhed, a repo- 
fitory for ſo;ncching elſe. He had a purpole to raiſe in the univerſity a 
fair ca/c for tach monuments, and to furniſh it with other choice col- 
lectior from all paris. # otter. : 

Ct [of w/c, le an houſe, or as being a caſe to contain] 2 houſc 
u here thieves, pick-pocacts, whores, houſe-breakers, highway-men, 
aud all the Jooic, idle, turacious crew, meet and drink, ting, dance, 
and revel. A cant word. 

To Cz [from the noun} 1. To put into caſes or covers. Caſe 
ve, (dee, put on your vizors. Shakeſpeare. 2. To cover as a cafe ; 
a, the ar. Shakeſpeare. 3. To cover on the outiide with differ- 
en: erte trom thoſe on the infide ; as, to caſe houles with marble. 

10 Cat, gerb neut. To put caſes, to contnve repreſentations of 
fats. They fell to reaſoning and caſing upon the matter. L'Efirarge. 

1% Cast a Hare [in cookery] is to fica and take out the bowels. 

„ Cast-ilarden | of cafe and harden] 1. To harden on the outſide, 
2. To make obdurate | x | 

C::t-HARDENED, obdurate, harnened in _ 

C5t-HARDESEDNESS, Obduracy, impudence, c. 

C.:5E-HARDENING, t. A method of making the outſide of iron hard 
by 2 particular method of putting it into a caſe of loam, mixed with dried 
hoofs, falt, vinegar, Sc. and heating it red hot in the forge, and af- 


terwards quenching it in water. The manner of 2 thus: 


Take cow-horn or hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oven, then beat it to 
powder ; put about the ſame quantity of bay ſalt to it, and mingle them 
together with ſtale chamberlve, or eiſe white-wine vinegar. Lay 
ſome of this mixture upon loam, and cover your iron all over with it; 
then wrap the loam about;a!l, and lay it upon the hearth of thefforge 
to dry and harden. Put it into the fire, and blow up the coals to it till 
the whole lump have juſt a blood red heat. Maren. 2. Sometimes fi- 
geratively, the rendering obJurate. 

Cas of Con/cience, a queſtion or ſcruple about ſome matter of reli- 


| gion which the perſon chat is diſiati. fed, is deſirous to have re- 
olved. | 


J 


C153 6 Glaſs [of Normandy] conſiding of 1 20 fect. 


C xn Reue [with Romanitts] tins of confequence, the abſolu- 
don of which are reſerved for the ſuperiors or their vicars. 


lin grammar} are the accident of a noun, that ſhew how it 
varics in declining in the Latin. They are fix in number, vis. the 
nominative, genitive, Cative, accuſative, vocative, and ablative; 
which fee in — proper places alphabetically. "The ſeveral changes 
which the noun undergoes in the Latin and Greek tongues, in the ſe- 
veral numbers, are called ce, and are deſigned to expreſs the ſeveral 


views or relations under which the mind conſiders things with regard to 


one another; and the variation of the noun for this purpoſe, is called 
declenfion. Crt. | 

In Cast ¶ vel caß, It] if it ſhould happen, upon the ſuppoſition 
that. A form of ipeech now little uſed. 

Cave Knife [of caſe and Ai,] a large kitchen knife. The king 
always acts with a great ca/--4nz7e ſtuck in his girdle. Addifon. 

Cast Sher, ſmall bulle:s, nails, pieces of lead, iron, Sc. put into 
caſes to be ſtor off out 0; murdering pieces. Guns charged with cafe- 
Lat. Clarendcn. 

Ca"srraart [Fr. caſamatta, It. caſamata, Sp.] a vault formerly 
made to ſeparate the platforms of the lower and upper batteries ; alio 


a well with ſeveral ſubterraneous branches, dug in the paſſage of a 
_ baſtion, till the miner is heard at work, and air given to the mine. 


Catmare [in fortiication] a kind of vault of maſon's work, in 
that part of the flank of a baſtion next the curtain, ſerving for a battery, 


to defend the face of the oppoſite baſtion, and the moat or ditch. 


Carus [caſamen!o, It.] a part of a window that opens upon 
hinges to let in air. 

Ca'szovs [cajeus, Lat.] cheeſy, reſembling cheeſe ; as, the ca/cous 
paris of tae chyle. Flyer. 

Cathis or CAZERNS [caſerncs, Fr. ca/ernas, Sp.} little rooms, 
partment or lodgments erected between the ramparts and houſes of 
fortified tons, or on the ramparts themſelves, to ſerve as lodgings for 
te ſoldiers of the garriſon. 

Ca" tworm [ot caſe and worm} a grub that makes itſelf a caſe. 
C. dies or caſerrorms are in ſeveral countries, and ſeveral little 


Cas [of caiſe, Fr. a cheſt, coffe, It. caixa, Port.» kafie, Du. 
Leden, Ger.] money, properly ready money, or money in the Cheſt 
or at hand. Cows | | 

C: sHewNUT, the name of a tree. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, 
which is divided into fire long, narrow ſegments, The ovary in the 
bottoin of the c:lvx betomes a pear-ſhaped fruit, upon the apex of 
which grows a veſſel, in which is contained one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 
Tnis tee is very common in ſamaica and Barbadoes, where it grows 
* lar e, but in England vill rarely ſtand through our winters. N! 
er. 

Cen, or Ratings, a city of the province of Eyrac-Apem, in 
Periia, about co milo north of tpakan | P WY 


Ca'snurt.r, or Catgut, a city of the county of Tipperary, in Ire- 


land, about 8o miles ſouth- weſt of Dublin. It is a biſhop's ſee. 
Cause [co fern, Fr. caffiere, It. caixtire, Port. caſſierer, Ger.] 
a cath-keeper of a merchant or ſocicty, te that has charge of the mo- 
nev. 
Casu-xrurts (of ca and Zeep] he that is entruſted with the money. 
Diſpentaior was properly a ca#-&-eper or privy purſe. Arbuthnet. 
Io Caciii'rtk, or To Casnr'ke [cfer, Fr. caſſar, Sp. and It. of 
cafſ;, low Lat.] 1. To dubandor diſcuaige ſoldiers; ta turn out of office, 
pizce, or employment; to diſcard with reproach. They cafbiered ſe- 
veral of their follow ers as murineers. . 2. It ſeems in the fol- 
lowing paſſages to ſigniſy the fame as ꝛ0 annul, to vacate, which is 
ſa%kciently agrecable to the derivation. If we ſhould find a father cor- 
rupting his ſoa, we muſt charge this upon a peculiar baſeneſs of nature, 
if the name of nature may be allowed to that which ſeems to be utter 
catering of it. deviation from, and a concradiction to the common 
rinciples of humanity. S. % Some eier, or at leaſt endeavour to 
invalidate, all other arguments. Lach. 
Ca>nuo [cacbea, Fr. calcin, It.] the gum or juice of an Eaſt In- 
Can trer. 


CAS 


Canxc of Timber Work, is the plaiſlering the houſe all over un 
mortar, and ftriking it while whet with a corner of a trowel by a rulcy, 
to make it reſemble the joints of free ſtone. | | 

Ca'sixGcs, dried cow-dung for fuel. 

Casx [cadus, Lat. caſgue, Fr.) 1. A barrel or veſſel for containir, 
liquor, commonly made of wood. 2. It has caſk in a kind of ply.) 
ſenſe, to ſignify the commodity or proviſion of caſks. Bad caſh: col 
monly ill ſeaſon'd. Raleigh. 

Casx, or Cas uE Kae Lat. caſque, Fr.] an helmet or arn ur 
for the head: a portical word. "Their ca/ques are cork. Dryden. 

Ca'sxtET [et, Fr. caſeita, It. coxa, Sp.] a little cabiue: .. 
cheſt for jewe!s or things of value. 

Pack'd up his choiceſt treaſure 
In one dear cet. Otsrar. 
To Ca:xtT from the noun} to put in a caſſ:et. I have u: 
letters, caf..ctted my treaſure. S/ akejpeare. 

Breaſt Casx EH [in a ſhip] is the longelt of the caſkets, in the mid. 
dle of the vard, juli between the ties. | 

Ca'sP1ax Sea, a large fea, or lake of Afia, bounded by the pro- 
vince of Aftraczn, and the country of the Calmuc Tartars, on tl 
north, by the Bochara's and part of Perfia on the exit, by another 
of Perſia on the ſouth, and by another part of Perſia and Circatia n 
the weſt. It is upwards of 400 miles hes from north to ſouth, ard 
300 miles broad from ealt to weſt. 

Casdur, Ir. [in heraldry) fignifes an helmet. See Casx. 

Cas-AMUxXA'IR, an aromatic vegetable, a ſpecies of galang al broual: 
from the eaſt, and highly valued as a nervous and flomacaic funf le. 
Quincy. | 


it e 


Adda, about 12 miles north of Milan. es 

To Casa, or 10 Cass [caffatur, ſup. of cf}, low Lat. c 
fer, Fr.] to render void, to abrogate, to diſannul. Ray uſcs it. 

Cassa T 10 * Fr. 4 axione, It. ot ca//atio, Lat.] the act of making 

null or void. 5 | 

Cass run, or Cassa'Ta [in old law} a houſe with land belone- 
ing to it, ſuilicient to maintain one family. | 8 

Ca'ssavi, or Ca'ss Aba, an American root, which being d · vd 
and diveſted of its milky juice, then ground to flour, and made "Bi 
cakes, is the common bread of the natives. The plant has a ſhort 
ſpreading bell-ſhaped flower, eonſiſting of one Icaf, whoſe pointal be. 
con es a roundifh fruit. I he ſpecies are fix : 1. The common caffavi. 
2. Ihe moſt prickly caſſavi, with a chaſte tree leaf, Sc. The fruit 
is cultivated in all the warm parts of America. "The laſt fort is not 
venomous, even when the roots are freſh and full of juice, which the 


negroes frequently dig up, roaſt, and eat, like potatoes, without any 


ill effects. Aliiter. 


Ca'ssawaRE, a very large bird of in the Eaſt Indies, with ſca- 
thers like the hairs of a —_—_ OY x 

Ca'ssEL, the capital of the landgravate of Heſſe-Caſſel, Sc. in the 
circle of the Upper Khine, in Germany, ſituated on the river Fulde. 
Lat.51* 20 N. Long. 99 20 E. 

CassEL, is alſo the name of a town in French Flanders, about 1 - 
miles ſouth of Dunkirk. : 

Casstro'LE, a copper ſtew- pan. Fr. 3 

C:ssEROLE [in cookery] a ſtuffed with a farce of chickens or 
pullets, and dreiled in a ſtew-pan. Fr. 

_ Ca'ss1a Fiflula, Lat. caſſia in the cane, a reed of a ing qua- 
lity. The tree hath a cylindrical, long, taper, or 8 . 
vided into many cells, in each of which is one ſeed 1 in 2 
claminy black ſubſtance, which is purgative. The flowers have five 
leaves, diſpoſed orbicularly. The ſpecies are nine; but only two uſed. 
1. The American caſſia. 2. The purging caſſa, or pudding pipe 
tree, &c. The 2d fort grows to be à very large tree, not only in 


Alexandria, but alſo in the Weſt Indies. This is what produces the 


purging caſſia of the ſhops. Miller. 
Cassia Lignea, Lat. the ſweet wood of a tree much like cinnamon. 


A ſweet ſpice mentioned by Moſes, as an ingredient in the compoſition 


of the holy oil, uſed for the conſecration of the {{: red veſſels of the ta- 


bernacle. This aromatic is faid to be the bark of a tree very like cin- 


namon, and grows in the Indies without being cultivated. Calmer.. 
Cassia Flas (or prepared caiſia] a harmleſs and gentle purge. 
Ca'ssiboxa, or STRI'CKaDoRE [Fr. ffrekas, Lat. with botaniſs] 
a plant called caſt-me-down, and lavender. Lp 
Cassia, Lat. the herb plantane. 3 0 
CasstuE'xE, the capital city of a province of the ſame name, in the 
hither India. It was once the capital of a kingdom, and is ſtill ſome- 
times the reſidence of the Mogul. Lat. 35 N. Long. 75 E. 
Cassi'xE, a farm-houſe, where a number of ſoldiers have poſted 
themſelves, in order to make a ſtand againſt the approaches of an 
enemy. 
Ca'ss10waRrY, the fame as Ca'ssaware. The two caſowaries in 
St. James's park. . "I | | 
Cass!'QUE, a Chief governor or ign lord of a particular di- 
ſtrict or — in hs parts of Sb | 
Ca'sock [caſague, Fr. probably a wide coat ; caſacca, It. of caſa, 
Lat. an houſe, g. 4. a long veſtment to be worn in caſa, within doors, 
or of caſula, Lat.] a certain fort of cloſe garment, now common! y 
worn by clergymen _ their . 
Cas5o0na'pe, or CasToxa'pe, caſk ſugar, fi | into caſa 
or cheſts, after the firſt purification. _—_ 
Ca'ssuTa, Lat. [in botany] the weed, dodder. — 
Cxss-weep [with botaniſts] a common weed, alſo called ſhep- 


herd's pouch. 
paſſ. caff [probably of kaſtcr. 


To Cast, werb act. pret. and part. 
Dan.] 1. To fling or throw with the hand; as, to caf a dart. 2. Io 
throw away as uſcleſs or hurtful ; as, tocaft aſide; or caft by any opt - 
nion. 3. To throw dice or lots. Joſhua caft lots. John,. 4. 0 
throw from a high place; as, tocaff one down a rock. 5. To throw 
in 8 Being too ſtrong for him, though he took my leg, yet 
I made a ſhiſt to ca him. Shakeſpeare, 6. To throw as a ſnare or 


net. 7. To drop or let fall; as, to caft anchor. 8. To expole ; as, 

to caſ bread to the dogs. g. 'To drive by violence of weather, moitly 

e muſt be c upon a certain iſland. A. 10. 
To 


in the paſſive form. 


6 A 


part 


Cassa'xo, a fortreſs of the Milaneſe, in Italy, ſituated on the er : 


CAS 
To build by throwing up earth, to raiſe ; as, 


bank, or trench. 11. To put into any ſtate. caſt into pri- 
ſon. St. Matthew. 12. To condemn capitally in a trial; as, to ca 
a criminal ; tho the paſſive form be generally uſed ; as, he was (. 
13. To condemn in a lawſuit (of cofter, Fr.) as, he was caff in dama- 
ges and coſts. 14. To defeat. | 

No martial project to ſurprize, 

Can ever be attempted twice, 

Nor caff detign ſerve afterwards, 3 

As tear their loſing cards. Hudibras, _- 
15. Tocaſhier, to diſcard. You are but now caff in his mood, a pu- 

To leave behind in 


niſhment more in policy than malice. Bacon. 1 
2 race. 


So ſwift your judgments turn and wind, 
You caft our flecteſt wits a mile behind. . 
17. To ſhed, to moult, to lay aſide; as, to caff feathers or leaves. 
18. To lay aſide as no longer ſit to be worn. Giving ca clothes to be 
worn by valets, has a very ill effect upon little minds. Addiſor. 
ig. To 1 KN abortion ; as, to caſt 
their - 20. Toover-weigh, to e, to preponderate ; as, to 
caff 2 A cobler had the caſting vote | the life of a crimi- 
nal. —_— 21. Toreckon as an account, to compute, or calculate. 
's now the ſmith's note for ſhoeing and plow-irons ; 
LCL.et it he caſ and paid. Shakeſpeare. | 
I have been caſting in my thoughts the ſeveral unhappineſſes of life. 
| Addijon. 22. To contrive, to plan out; as, that ſpot was caf? for an 
orange -houſe. Notton. 23. To judge, to conſider in order to judg- 
ment. 1 


Doctor, caft | 

The water of my land, find her diſeaſe, 

And purge it. Shakeſpeare. 
24. To fix the parts in a play. Our 
new caff, and mankind will be ranged in different ſtations of ſuperio- 
rity. Addiſon. 25. To , to direct the eye; as, to cat the eyes. 
26. To form by caſling in a mould, as founders do; as, to caft great 
guns. 27. To melt any metal into figures ; as, to caff braſs into a 
mould. 28. To model, to form; as, to caf all logical learning into 
a mathematical method. Watts. 29. To communicate by reflection 
or emanation. | 

So divine a grace 


4 The gloriou Daph nis cats on his illtſtrious race. Dryden. 
We ind a fairer light ca/ — the ſame ſcriptures. Watrs. 30. 
To yield or give up wi reſerve or condition; as, to caf? ourſelves 
upon God. 31. To inflict; as, to caff blame on a perſon. 
Es Axcay, to ſhipwreck ; as, he waſt caff away upon the 
ks. 
To Casr Fray, to laviſh profuſely, to turn to no uſe. 
Our father will not caf? ara; a life 
So needful to us all. Addiſon. | h 
To Cas — 3 ＋ by an over · ſight in ſome one act 
or between ir potent oppoſites, may utterly ca/? 
1 2 Hooker. 


| To Casr Deu, to deject the mind. Let him ſee you are much 
caft down and afflicted for the ill opinion he entertains of you. Ad- 


To Casr Off, to diſcard, t y: 25, to caff off a miſtreſs. 
made Pore pen pm dn Nec og 


To Casr Off, to diſburthen one's ſelf of; as, to ca off care, ſhame, 
80 


or ſubjeQion. caft off the 


o Casr of to leave behind. Away he ſcours croſs the fields, 
caf!s off the dogs, and gains a wood. L'Eftrange. | 
To Casr Of [among hunters] to let go or ſet looſe ; as, to caff of 
in a Chace. 
To Casr Out, to reject, to turn out of doors. Thy brat hath been 
caſt out, like to itſelf, no father owning it. Shakeſpeare. 
To Cas r Out, to vent, to utter, with ſome int:mation of negli- 
or vehemence. ; | 
| Why doſt thou caff out ſucli terms, 
Againſt the lords and ſovereigns of the world. Aadiſen. | 
To Casr Up, to compute, to calculate; as, to caf 2p an account, 
and to caſ up the colt of an undertaking before hand. 
To Casr Up, to vomit; as, to caſ any thing ap from the ſtomach. 
Caft up the poiſon that infects thy mind. Dryden. N 
To Cas r, verb next. 1. To turn the thoughts, to think or contrive ; 


They never fail to exert themſelves, 


as, to ca in mind. 2. To admit of a form by caſting or melting. It 


will not run thin, fo as to ca? and mould. Woodward. 3. 
workmen, to oy. © go out of form. Stuff is ſaid to caff or warp, 


_— 

itneſs. Moxon. 5 3 
Car, irreg. pret. a . p2f. I caſt or caft ; being cat. 
Cas, ret: iy. cateiliet 56 any crime; alſo he having feſt a 
civil proceſs. 


CasT, ſalſi. 1. Motion of the eye. Pity cauſeth a flexion or ca of 
of averſion or loathings to 


eye aſide, which caft of the eye is a 
behold the object. Bac:z. 2. (Of the eye) An ogle. 3. (In popu- 
lar language) ſquinting. 4. The throw of the dice; as, his caff was 
duce and tres. 5. Chance from the caſt of dice. It is an even caſſ 
whether I do or not. 6. Venture from throwing dice. When you 
have brought them to the laſt , they will oficr to come to you. Sen- 
fer. Venture all this fortune at a caff. Dryden. 7. A mould or form. 
An heroic poem, but in auother c and ＋* Prior. 8. A ſhade, or 
tendency to any colour ; as, 4 cf of red, or of green. 9g. Exterior 
pearance. 

= 10. Manner, air, mien A nat caft of verſe, and the very 
ca of the periods. Pope. 11. A throw, the act of caſting. 

This deadly tray, | 

A caſ of dreadtul duſt will ſoon allay. Dryden. 
12. The thing thrown. Some ſon 7yc on it with a broad caſt; ſome 
only with a fiagle c, and fome with a double. Mortimer. 13. State 
of any thing call or thrown. Plato compare: lite to a game at tables; 
there what ce we ſhall have is not in our power, but to manage it 
well, that is. Norris. 14. The face through u hich any thing is thrown; 


Ne. 17. 


as, a ſtone's caſt from one. 


in the other world will be 


ught, or moiſture of the air, it alters its flatneſs or 


New name>, new dreſüngs, and the modern caff. Den- 


cou 


CAS 
15. A ſtroke, a touch. Thus 654: & 0 
Wood's politics. Sarift. 

Cast [in falconry] a flight, a couple o- ſett of hawks diff f 
from the fiſt. A caff of merlins, which fixing of a gallant heit. 
over certain buſhes, would beat the birds that roſe down inte tl. : 
buſhes, as falcons will do wild fowl over a river. S$:aney. | 

Cas of the Country [with miners} tke colour of the £:2:5h 

To be Casr Down, to be afflicted: 

To be at the laft Car, or at one's wit' end. | | 

To Casr a Hawk to the Perch ¶ in falconry] to put kr upon, r 

To Casr @ Point in Traverſe [im na igation] is to prick down on © 
chart any point of the compals that any land bcors trom you, or to 
find what way the ſhip has made, cr en what point the ſhip bears at 
any inſtant. 

5 iis Lat. a cheſnut tree, or the fruit. 
| A'STANETS [ caflagnettes, Fr. caſlagnette, It. coſtannitas, 8 ® 
fort of ſnappers, which dancers of — tie _ their 3 to 
keep time with when they dance. They had gone together by the 
_ like a pair of caffarets. Congreve. | | 

A'STAWAY, ſubſt. [of caft and eraz] a n abandoned by pro- 
videhce. Leſt when I BW — 2 my ſelf Would b a 
raſſa ay. Corinthians. Or rather, rejected and thrown aſide, like an 
adulterate coin. In the original a 

CasTawar, adj. [from the ſubſt.] uſeleſs, 
remember, at our 
Raleigh. | | 

Ca'sTED, part. paſl. of 7 cof? ; but im „and Wurd pert ap: 
only in the . of ny 5 

When the mind is quicken d, out of doubt, 
The organs, tho defunct and dead before. 
Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move, 

Wich cafeed ſlough, al freſh legeriry. Shakeſpeare. 
CasTa'xoviTz, a town of Croatia, ſituated on the river Urn: 
which divides Chriſtendom from Turky ; ſubject to the houſe of Au 

ſtria. Lat. 45* 40 N. Long. 17 29 E. | 

Ca'sTEL-Araconest, a fortreſs of Sardinia, ſituated on the north. 
weſt coaſt of that iſland. 

_ Ca"srEL-Bar, a town of Ireland, in the county of Mayo, and pro- 
vince of Connaught, about 38 miles north of Gallway. 
_ Ca"srei-Baxco, a city of the province of Beira, in Portug:?, 
about 95 miles north-eaſt of Liſhon. 

Ca"sTrL DE Vive, a town of Alentejo, in Portugal, about 12 mitge- 
eaſt of Portalegre, and 35 weſt of Alcantara. 

Ca'srEL-Rorprico, a town of Portwgal, in the province of Fra 
loſmontes, ſituated 30 miles north. eaſt of the city of Rodrigo. | 
CasTE'LLA, atown of the Mantuan, in Italy, about 5 miles north- 

eaſt of the city of Mantua. _ 7 | 

CASTELLAIN [chateilain, Fr. caſti{/ars, It and Sp] a conſtable cr 
keeper of a caſtle. | | 

CaSTE'LLAMENT [confeR. | a march-pane caſlle. | 

CasTE'LLan [in the Weſt Indies] a picce of money, in value 
ſomething more than a ducat. 5 

CasTE LLaxy [chatellenie, Fr. caſlellania, It.] the manour apper- 
taining to a caſtle, the extent of its land and juriidiction. 

Ca'sTELLATED [from caffie] incloſed within a building of ſtone, 
Sc. as, a fountain, conduit, or ciſtern carfte/lated. 

CasTELLa'T10, Lat. [a law term] the building of a caftle without 
the leave of the king. | | 

CasTELLo'ruUM Operatio, Lat. [in old records] ſervice of work 
1 to be done by inferior tenants for the repair or building 

les. 

CasT1'cL1ONE, a fortified town in the dutchy of Mantua, about 
20 miles north-weſt of the city of Mantua. . 

CasT1'Le, the name of two inland provinces of Spain, ſituated al- 
moſt in the middle of that kingdom ; Tos towards the ſouth is called 
New Caſtile, and the other Old Caſtile ; Madrid being the capital of 
the former, and Burges of the latter. | | 

CasTiLLa'Ra, a town of the Mantuan, in Italy, fituated fix mile: 
aorth- eaſt of the tity of Mantua. | | 
 CasT1'LLON, a town of Perigort, in the province of Guienne, in 
France, ſituated on the rive: Dordonne, 16 miles eit of Bourdeaux. 

Ca'srer, Ca'sror, or Cnr'st rr [of ceaptep, Sax. of caſtrum, 2 
camp. or caftellam, Lat. a camp or caſtle] ſet at the end of a name of 
a place, intimates there had in that place been a camp, caſtle, Sc. 
of the Romans; as, Lancaſter; the Saxons chuſing to fix in thoſe 

laces. | 

Ca'srerR [from to cat] 1. He that throws or caſts. 

If with this throw the ſtrongeſt cafter vye, 
Still, further itill, I bid the diſcus fly. Pope. es 
2. One thatcalculates fortunes. A cafeer of fortunate figures. Addijor. 

Casri' rie [caftificns, Lat.] making chaſte. 

Ca'sTicaBLE [caftigabilis, of caſlige, to chaſtiſe] worthy to be 
chaſtiſed. | | 
To Ca'sTicatTE [caftigare, It. caftigar, Sp. caftigatum, Lat.] 0 
chaſtiſe, to correct. To caftigate thy pride. Shakeſpeare. 

Ca'sT1GaTED, noun adj, chaſte, c pure; as, a caftigated 
ſtile. 

CasT1Ga'TI0x [Lat. caftigatione, It. caftigatio, Lat.] 1. 
diſcipline. 

Faſting and prayer, _ 

With caftigaticn, exerciſe devout. Shakeſpeare. : 
2. Chaſtiſement, puniſhment, correction. The ancients had thcte 
conjectures touching their floods and conflagrations, fo as to f 
them into an hypotheſis fer the caftigatien of the exceſſes of generation 
Hale. 3. Emendation. Their caſigaticns were accompanicd with cr - 
ts. Boyle. 

——— of or pertaining to chaſtiſement; punitive, n 07497 
to amendment. Penalties inflicted either probatory, / CT 
exemplary. Bramhall. f : 1 

Ca'srIxG of Drapery [in painting] ſignifies a free, c-t3, 2.240058 
way of cloathing any figure. 3 : 

CasTinG of Timber Work. See Ca'six of Timbr Work. : 

C:5T1xc [in ſoundery] is the running cf melicd metal into © 
mould prepared for that purpoſe. See To Cesf, a nat, 


of no valre. We only 
caſlasray leiſure, the impriſon'd, immortal Hul 


Penar ce. 


2 D Cas r- 


CAS 


ie falcon? is any thing given an hawk to purge and 


clean his gorge. | 
| 3 revinh joiners] wood is ſaid to caſt or when it 

f:oots or ſhrinks by moiſture, air, fun, Cc. See To Casr, werb 
newt. 

Ca £11.17 {of caſt and net] a net to be thrown into the water. 
Cofting-nets did rivers bottom: ſweep May. 

Cern roftellim, Lat. chateau, Fr. caſtells, It. caftille, Sp. caſ- 
1-//, Port. } 1. A ſtong place fortified by nature or art, or both, 
zu nem * aizaults. 2. Cajiles in the air [ chateaux 4 Ejpagne pro- 
jecte imaginary and without reality; as, 

To build CasLes in the air. 

Lat. I» ſumma inanitate venſari. Fr. Faire des chatcaux en Eſpagne 
fin Spain.) H. Ger. Schloeſſet in die luft bauen. It. Far caftelli in 
aria. That is, to have our dependance on impoſlibilities, or at leaſt 


the mizzen. 

Stern CasTLE [in a ſhip] the whole elevation that ranges on the 

_ | where the officers cabins and places of aflem- 
are. 

To CasTLE, a term uſed at cheſs play. 2 

Cx's11LEv, adj. [from caftle] provided or furniſhed with caſtles. 
Caftlea elephants o'erlook the town. Dryden. 
| _ CavrLEs {in heraldry] are emblems of grandeur and magnificence ; 
they alſo denote ſanctuary and ſafety ; they are given for arms to ſuch 
as have reduced them by main force, or have been the firſt that mount- 
cd their walls; either by open aſſault, or by eſcalade : alſo to one that 
has defeated ſome enemy, or taken ſome priſaner of note, who bore 
them in his banner or ſtueld. 

Ca'sTLE $DaP [I * corrupted from Caſtile g. Tobnſon.) A 
ſort of ſoap. I have a letter from a ſoap-boiler, ing me to write 
upon the preſent dutics on cafile ſoap. Addiſon. : 

Cas'TLE-Ca'rEY, a market town of Somerſetſhire, three miles 

from Wincanton, and 125 from London. Here is a mineral water, 
cf the ſame kind as that of Epſom. 
Cart tna, an ancient borough town of Norfolk, fituated 
near the ira coaſt, three miles from Lynn, and 97 from London. It 
gives title of baron to the duke of Norfolk, and ſends two members 
two paſament. 

Ca'srLE Ward, or CasTLE Guard [of caftle and ward or | 
an impoſition or tax laid upon ſuch as dwell within a certain com 
ol any caſtle, rowards the maintaining of thoſe who watch and ward 


in the ſame; alſo the circuit itſelf inhabited by ſuch as are ſubje& to 


this :crvice. 
Casi [from ceff] the young of any beaſt forth un- 
timely. An abortive, rather rely . f/ing's bladder. 
 Brewn. | | One 

Ca'sTox, or Ca'xtsTON, a market town of Norfolk, on the river 
Bure, 128 miles from London. 

Ca'sTor { Fr. Sp. Port. and Lat. It.] 1. A wild beaſt, call- 
ed a bever. 2. A ſine hat made of the furr of a beaver. 

Casros [in aſtronomy] a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude in 


Gemini. 


Cas ron and Pol t vx ſin — 
appears ſticking ſometimes to * — the 
or even three or four balls. one is 
iy called helena, which portends the ſevereſt 
e yet behind; two are denominated Caffor 
times Ty ndarides, which a ceſſation of the fiorm. 
| Ceri. Theſe metcors have lately been found to be electrical fire. 
CasTok [ia geography} a market town of Lincolnſhire, 1 
miles from London, built by Hengiſt, on a tract of 
encompaſſed with an ox's hide cut into thongs, 
2 and was thence called Thuang-C 
aſtle. 
Cano EUu {in pharmacy] a medicine made of the liquor con- 
tained in little — beaver's groin; good in | 
| fions, and uſed to fortify the head and the nervous parts. 
| Fags are about the bigneſs of a gooſe's egg, and found indifferently in 
nales and females ; wher taken off, the matter condenſes, fo as to be 
reduced AY <a which is oily, of a ſharp bitter taſte and ſtrong 
diſagreeable ſmell. 
CASTRAMETA'TION E28 camp, and metiar, Lat. to meaſure} 
a pitching of tents, or the art of encamping an army. | 
Ca:rkanGULa [with botaniſts] the herb brown-wort or water- 
betony. Lat. ; 
To Ca'srraTE [chatrer, Fr. caftrare, It. cafirar, Sp. of caftrate, 
Lat.] 1. To geld or cut e 


ſrom an author's 
Arate] 1. The act of gelding. The largeſt needle 


» i. k. 


convul- 
Theſe 


CVT ox [of ca 
Niculd be uſed in taking up the ſpermatic veſſels in caſtration. Sharps, 
2. The taking away from an author's work. | 

— — Lat.] a 2 — or geldi 

A'STRES, a City © guadoc, in France, 
cf Tholouſe. . 

C:i'srrrL, or KT ATU [cercerelle, Fr. with falconers] a kind of 
hawk, which in ſhape very much reſembles a lanner ; but as to ſize 
like the hobby: the game proper to it is the growſe, a fowl com- 
mon in the north of England, and elſewhere. 

CaSTRE'XSIAN [ca/?renfis, of caftrum, Lat] belonging to a camp. 

Ca'srzo, the capital of the iſle of Chiloe, on the coaſt of Chili, 
in South America. | 

CaskTo, is alſo the name of a town, in the I of 
in the kingdom of Naples, about ſeven miles 8 

Ca'sTRO-MARINO, a town in the province of va, in P 3 
neuated ncar the mouth of the river Guadiana, on the confines of An. 
daluſia. 

Ca'sy Corfomili [in law] a writ of red where a tenant in 
courteſy, or tenant for . of life, — Re life of another, alien- 
ates, or makes over land in fer, or in tail, or for the term of another's 
kic. Let. 

Car Matrimonii prelocutt [in law] a writ which lies againſt a man 


35 miles eaſt 


given by the ſtatute of Glouceſter, i, 
„or for term of life, or in 
n 938 8 PR 
Ca'wwar [caſucl, Fr. caſuale, It. caſual, Sp. s, Lat. I hap 
IS —_ — — TT A 
caſual and ſubjett to fortune, is yet diſpoſed by the ordinance of C 
Raleigh 


* 5 accidentally, by chance, without def g. 
One advantage I now caſually remember. Dryden. 

Ca'svalxess [of caſaal] accidentalneſs. 

Ca'svaityY (ef ag 1. An unſoreſeen accident, that fall. out 
| chance, not defign; as, it happened by mere caſnu/ty. 2. 
Chance that produces unnatural death. In particular nations, within 
the ſpace of two or three hundred years, notwithſtanding all ct, 
the number of men doubles. Barnet Theory, 

Casual r [with tinners] a ſtrong matter which is ſeparated from 
tin ore by waſhing. 

Ca'suie, or Ca'wupLe [chaſuble, Fr.] a veſtment for a maſ.- 


Ca's caſuifte, Fr. a, It. and Sp. of ca/ſus, Lat.] or 
killed n — c too ee * 


are equall 3 * St. Evremond. 
Who ſhall decide, when doctors diſagree. 
And ſoundeſt caju;ffs doubt. Pope. 

Casv1'sT1Cai [of caſuift] of or pertaining to a caſuiſt. relating to 
caſes of conſcience, — - — 1 Ty practical, 
caſuiſlical, that is the principal vital part ir religion, favours very 
little of ſpirituality. Sourb. . 

Ca'suisrA x [of caſuift} the doctrine of caſes of conſcience; the 
ſcience of a caſuiſt. Chicane in furs, and ca/«iftry in lawn. Pope. 

Ca'surt [caſura, Lat.) a falling. | 

Car [catus, Lat. chat, Fr. Gatto, It. Gato, Sp. and Port. kattt, 
Du. and L. Ger. katz, H. Ger.] a domeſtic creature that kills mice; 
which naturaliſts commonly the lowelt order of the leonine 


Then candles are out, II Cars art grey. Fr. Dans la nuit, cus 
chats ſont gris. It. Ogni cuffia (coife for women) 13 
(is good in the dark.) This proverb is generally meant of women. 
intimating that in the dark all are alike. | 

A ſcalded Car fears coſd water. Fr. Chat ichauffe crain I can fei. 
or, a burnt child dreads the fire. See Bux. 

Pou can habe no more of a Car than her gskin. | . 

That is, you muſt not expect more of a perſon than he is capable 

orming. 

— is no goed menler. Catta guantata non piglia ſerice. 
It. 8 to them who ſet about their work with their gloves, or 
1 
| be 


Before the Car can lick ber ear, that is, never. 
Car, a ſhipor ſea veſſel ſo called. | 


To turn Car in paz, to change a | 
Car in the Pan [imagined — be rightly written catpan, 2s 
— 4 revolted An unknown e - 


Car deer repens fall anf or a deceitful 


Wrong © that up; III 11 &c. 3 


CaT-a-wounT, or CaT-a-MOUNTAIN, a 


CaT-CAaLL, a diſagreeable iſtle, 
late years — known at the 1 for condemning plays. 
8 — 


A young lady at the theatre conceived a paſſion for a notorious rake 
. of catcalls. Ipectator 
Gib Car, a cat. 


Car-nEAο [ina ſhip] a piece of timber with ſhivers at one end, 


with a ro iron hook, to trice up the anchor from the hauſe to 
the the ſore · caſtle. 


Cart-wixT [with botaniſts) a plant which cats much delight to 
eat. 


Canon meth a whip with nine — knotted, and uſed for the 
puniſhment of crimes, particularly among ſoldiers and failors. 
You dread reformers of > im — age, 
You awful cat-o-xine-tails to the ſtage, 
This once be juſt. Prologue to Vanbrugh's Falk Friend. 
CaT-PEAR, a pear in ſhape like a hen's egg, which ripens in Oc- 


| Cars-yoor [with botaniſts] an herb, otherwiſe called ale-hoof. 
CarTs-TaiL [with botaniſts] a ſort of long, round fubſtance, which 
in winter time grows upon nut- trees, pine-trees, &c. — 


CAT 
reed, which bears a ſpike like the tail of a cat; which ſome call reed 


Cars [with the ancient Egyptians] a cat was the hierog] of 
the moon, and on that account, cats were fo highly among, 
them, as to receive their ſacrifices and devotions, and had ftately tem- 

erected to their honour. But Sir Iſaac Newton ſays, that from the 

i I of writing, ſo iar to the I it came to 
e 
great men the kingdom (to whom the nomes were dedicated) were 

ted in their ſepulchres or temples of the nome: by various hie- 
roglyphics ; as, by an ox, a cat, a dog, 4 goat, 2 on, a ſcarabarus, 
an ichneumon, à crocodile, a bippopotamus, an ibis, a crow, a hawk, a 
rk ; and were worlhipped by the nomes in the ſhape of theſe creatures. 
Newton's Chrono. p. 228. See Baccnvs and Benenoru, compared 
with Remans i. 22, 23. and Jackſon's Antig. Vol. 24 6%. 

Caran rrisr [of sara, againſt, and Pzzkrns, Gr. a baptiſt] 
one averſe from, or that refuſes baptiſm ; or rather, perhaps, from 
ara, downward, and , tO ip, a term of reproach, as I ſuſ- 
pet, given to them, who i the ordinance in that form. See 
Gaothofred Not. in Philiſlorg. p. 366. 


CaTaBiBa'zox [in aſtronomy] i. e. deſcending, the ſouth node or 
dragon's-tail, ſo „ becauſe it goes down exacily againſt the dra- 
s-tail. 


— Jof aara and xa9Jagrixa, Gr.] medicines which 


downwards. - 
Grover _ and zavriza, Gr. ] cauſticks by reflection. 
CaTacav'sTic Curve [in catoptricks] a curve or crooked line, 
which is formed by joining the points of concourſe of ſeveral reflected 


of the ſame import with abu/io, the uſe of a word out of its 12 
I See Anusio, and read there, as worſhip, 


peaking appropriate to Go, by a catachreſis may be ap- 
plied to magifirates and women. See CaTACHRESTICAL. 


Cara, erst — 21 of arne, Gr. to break] a frac- 


Cara eli (in anatomy] the rib otherwiſe called the ſubclavian. 
CaTa'cLY3M [xaraxop®-, Gr.] a deluge, an inundation or over- 
owing with water ; 
Ca'Taconuss 


relignes are 

ing Ane by the name of ſome ſaint. SeeBranpeun. 
CaTaco'xua [Lat. in ancient architecture] a term uſed when the 

jonable to its breadth. 


ies of echoes ; a 3 
ATADI0'PTRICAL Teleſcope [with aſtronomers] is the ſame as a 


any great 
«'TaDuREs, places where the waters of a river fall with a great 


noiſe. | | 
_ Cartara'rco [in painting, cul or architeture] a decora- 


tio on a ſcaffold of uber, to ſhew a coffin or tomb in a fune- 


ſolemnity. 
Caran [zarayua, of gars, Gr. 
often * ſenſe; and 


the ing of bones, or a ſeparation of the continuity of the 
parts of the body. | 

Caracwa'rics [ ea, Gr.] remedies proper for the con- 
ſolidating and knitting bones. A catagmatic emplaiſter. Wiſe- 
Man. 

Ca'TAGRAPH (x , Gr.] the firſt « it of a picture. 

CaraLe'cTic Ferſe, a Greek or Latin wanting one ſyl- 
Lable; it is called carmen by Trapezantius ; and is derived 


from xataaryw, Gr. to ſtop or ceaſe. See BxacuycaTALECTiIC and 


Hzuisric. 


Carart'rsis [aarahnie, of xars and NH, Gr. to take] 


AralErsis [with —— a diſcaſe ſo called ; this is a lighter 
ſpecies of apoplexy or epilepſy. is a diſeaſe called a catalep/is, 
wherein the patient is ſuddenly ſeized without ſenſe or motion, 
and remains in the ſame poſture in which the diſcaſe ſeizeth him. 
Arbuthnet. | 

Cara LILA {in law] chattels. 

Car qe op nomine diſiriftionis, 
borough or . and wajrants a man to take the gates, 
windows by way of diſtreſs. : 
__ CaralLas reddendis, a writ which lies, where goods having been 

delivered to any perſon to keep for a time, are not delivered upon de- 
mand at the day appointed. | 
| Ca'TaLOGUE [catalogus, Lat. xarany®-, Gr.] a lift of names either 
| or things, one by one; as, a printed catalegue of books, &c. 

CaTALo'xta, a province of Spain, bounded by the Pyrenean 

mountains, Which divide it from France, on the north; by the Me- 


a writ lying for rent due in a 
ying 2 


_ Anima e De Monogamid. 


aſleep 


CAT 


diterranean on the eaſt and | 1 
td Valencia on he fouth ; and by the provinces of Arrager 
3 Nla [zarapma, Gr.] womens monthly courſes, the 
Ca'TAMITE [catamitus, Lat. 6.90, ire | 
boys he mm — mg aps. Feng 
CaTanou'nTain 
a cat. The glari 
_ 35 miles ior: 
e i 8 eruptions from 
anon > ＋ in the years 1669, and 1693 ; the cathe- 


Ca'Tarazn [xaraxacua, of xaraxzoru, Gr. to iprinkle; and from 
thence (by a figure) to variegate] a dry medicine made of powders 
=y ſprinkled = the ſkin _=- diverſe les. Caſtel. —44 ; 

ATAPE LTA [among the ancients] an inſtrument of puniſhment 
It conſiſted in a kind of preſs, of planks, ich the 
criminal + mags. 1 between which the 

A'TAPHRACT [cataphrafns, Lat.] a horſeman in complete ar 
mour. Archers and ſlingers — and ſpears. Milton. 5 

— See Caracousrics. | 

ATA'PHORA „Gr. ] a diſcaſe in the head, which cauſ.; 
heavineſs and 1 — as coma. 5 

CaTaruny'ciaxs [fo called of Phrygia their country] they he'd 
many — opinions broach d by Montanzs, an impulior in the 
latter part of the ſecond century, who under covert of thote rap; 
Tic pifts, with which he to be cndued, revived {os Si: 
Iſaac Newton obſerves from Euſebius, Ec.) the exploded error: of 
Tatian, and the Encratites ; but, withal, refined upon them by mak- 
ing /ecoxd marriages only unlawful : he alſo introduced [in Euſebiu: 
wpeoberaoe, i. e. —— by /aw] frequent faſlings, and annual faſting 
days — and — dried meats. He adds, that the Cataphry- 
gians brought in alſo ſeveral other ſuperſtitions ; fuch as were the doc- 
trine of gba, and of their puniſhment in purgatory, and oblations 
for ing that puniſhment, as Tertullian teaches in his books De 
All theſe ſuperſtitions, favs he, the apof- 
tle refers to, 1 Tim. iv. 1, 2, 3. and then adds, that tho' tome flop was 

t to the Cataphrygian chriſtianity, by provincial councils, till the 

century; yet, the Roman emperors hen turning chrillian, an-! 
multitudes of heathens coming over in catzenrd proſeſſion, theſe 
ound the Cataphrygian chriſtianity more ſuitable to their old principles 
af cams, religion in outward forms and cercmonies, holy days. aud 
ines of ghoſts, than the religion of the fincere chrithans ; where- 
fore they readily fided with the Cazaphrygian chriſtians, and eftablihed 
that chriſtianity before the end of the tourth . Newton's Ob- 
ſervations on Daniel and Revelat. p. 196, 200—202. But after all, 
there is another, and perhaps a more important guery, belong 
ing to this affair. Dupin and 8 im tell us (and the latter ſup- 
ports it on the aſſertion of Epiphanius) that Montanus made no inxe- 
vation in the faith: but, with ſubmiſſion to beth, Tertullian, and 
thoſe other cotemporary authors from whom Euſebius has borrowed 
his account of Montaniſm, are far better authorities than fo late {not 
to ſay fo interefled) a writer as Epiphanius: I ſay intereſted, for a rea- 
fon which I ſhall ſoon - Montanus (ſays the author cited by 
Euſebius) when under his prophetic fit and extaſy, began az2:w xa 
ExvoPwnr, f. e. to throw out and novel e oo Aa 
ing of his two gifted ſiſters, he ſays, Their mind was laid 
the true FAITH ;— and that they alſo in their fits fpake 
anMoTgroreoruc, i. e. in a foreign way”. And ſpeaking of the cniv- 
ing councils, by which their prophetic claim was examined, he fays, 
7 examined theſe rgzoPary; Aoyzs, 7. e. new [or novel] ſpceches, 
and found them to — — and rejected the ERES V.“ It ſhouid 
not be diſſembled. that of theſe „range or node expreſſions which 
Montanus and his affociates threw out, may relate to their condemn- 
ing marriage, and commanding to abſtain from meats ; but that fome- 
more was at the bottom, I ſuſpect, for the following reaſons. 
Tertullian (who flouriſhed about the cloſe of this century) in his tract 
De welandis Virginibus (which he wrote after he turned Montaniſt) 
ſays, That in Moxtaxus, Chriſt fulfilled that promiſe ; I ben He, 
the ſpirit of truth, is come, He ſhall lead yu into ALL truth ; and that, 
by this ſpirit, not only directions are given with reference to diſcipline, 
but alſo that the ScxryTUREs are explained, and the intellect reformed; 
and, in a word, that the diſpenſation of the ſpirit under Montanus, 
phets and the goſpe/, what maturity [or 
youth.” And accordingly, in his treatiſe 
againſt Praxeas, on the Taixtrx, he confeſſes more than once, that 
he was jam infirudior, i. e. now better qualified and furniſbed to write 
on ject than before. —But what taint he (and others from him) 
might receive from this ſeducing ſpirit on that head o—_ Hiſftor. ed. 
Steph. lib. 1. c. 23.] ſhall be conſidered elſewhere. I would only add, 
that Epiphanius, and the main body of the conſubftantialifts, in the 
fourth and ſucceeding centuries, rejetting the prophetic claim of Mon - 
tanus, and yet admitting hi explication of the Trinity for true, would 
of courſe ſu that he made no innowation here. See the word- 
Brzanveun, Moxraxtsu, and GnosT:cs. 

CaTtarLla'smu [cataplaſme, Fr. cataplaſmn, It. cataplaſmus, Lat 
xaraziacua, of ala and hh, Gr. to mix, or rather to form 
a poultice, a ſoft moiſt application. Warm cataplaſms diſcuſs. ir 
buthnot. 

Carraro rium [Lat. zatrawoTior, Gr.] a mixture to be ſwallowed 
without chewing, a pill. 

Cara rrosis [Lat. ram,, Gr.] a diſeaſe like to, or a ſ) i 
tom of, the falling ſickneſs 

Ca'TaruLT [catapulta, Lat.] an engine uſed anciently for throw - 


42 


ing ſtones. The baliſta violently ſhot great ſtones and quarrels, as a 
the catapults, Camden. | 
CaTaru'LTa [Lat. alert, Gr.] a military machine, uaſed 
the ancients, for throwing large darts or javelin>. 


CaTarvu'Tia [in botany] a medicinal plant called the leſſer 
CaTaract [zaragaxra, Gr] a caſcade, a high ſteep place or 
. — — of a — cauſed by 3 or other obitac les 

g the courſe of its ſtream, io that the water tails with great 

| | impe- 


CAT 


impetuoſiy and ndiſc; as, the catarad: of the Nile, Danube, Ec. alſo 
a Hoc - gate. a ſluice or lock {a a river. | 
All the cataracs 
Of hcav'n {ct Gpen, on the earth ſhall pour 
Rain du and night. Milton. i 

Carizace {with ccculiſts] is a ſuffuſion of fight, ariſing from a 
little nim, or ſpeck, which ſwimming in the aqueous humour of the 
exe, and getting before the pupil, intercepts the rays of light; and is 
of two forts, eitner IM 

Incipient Cataract, or beginning, is only a ſuffuſion, when little 
clouds, motes and flies, ſeem to hover before the eyes. 

Confirmed Cataract, is when the apple of the eye is either wholly 
or in part, covered and overſpread with a little thin ſkin, ſo that the 
rays of light cannot have due admittance to the eye; alſo a diſeaſe in 
me exes of a hawk. Saladine hath a yellow milk, which bath likewiſe 
much acrimony ; for it cleanſeth the eyes: it is good alſo for ca- 
tara#:. Bacon. RY" 8 

Car, the capital of a territory of the ſame name in ene · 
tian Dalmatia, — 25 miles ſouth eaſt of Raguſa. 

Caran [ catarrhas, Lat. of ra raffi d., 
down] a flux or defluction of a ſharp, ſerous humour from the glands 
about the head and throat, upon the parts adjacent z generally occa- 
ſioned by a diminution of inſenſible perſpiration, or cold, whereby 
what ſhould paſs by the f:in ouzes out upon thoſe glands, and occaſi- 
ons irritations. Ze 

CaTarrn of the Spinal Marrow, a falling out of the marrow of 
the back-bone, happening when certain lymphatic veſſels are broken, 
which ſurround that bone. | ; 

CaTa'xrHal, or CaraARuOrs [from caterrh] relating to a ca- 
tarrh, proceeding from a catarrh; as, a catarrbal fever, and a ca- 
tarr bons leucophſegmatic conſtitution. Wijeman. EE 

CaTa'xranvs S:focatorins, Lat. a ſuffocating rheum, ſeated in the 
larynx and epiglottis, which it conſtringes, ſo that the glandules a- 
bout the throat are ſwelled. whereupon a difficulty of breathing 
enſues, and danger of being ſtifled. 

1 (xaraca;za, Gr.] a kind of dropſy, the fame as a- 
naſarca. | 
C:rascna'smos [of xarz, and cxage, Gr. to ſcarify] a ſcariti- 

cation. 
Carras, Lat. ſin anatomy} an extenſion or ſtretching out 
an animal body towards the lower parts. 3 
Carr {[xararac;, * a ſtate, or conſtitution. 
Carrara (in a phyfical 
the air, or ſcaſems of the year; the diſpoſition of the body, to the 
conſtitution or ſtate of any thing (for ſuch is its general import); and 
in particular, it ſignifies the reſtitution of a bone or member to its 
priſtine place. | 


Cara">rropit [Lat. — of zarare: pw, of refu, Gr. to 


turn] 1. The change or revolution of a dramatic poem, or the turn 
which unravels the intrigue, and terminates the piece. That philo- 
ſopher declares for tragedies, whoſe cataſtrophes are unhappy with re- 
lation to the principal characters. Dennis. 2. The end or iſſue of a 
bufinefs, the fatal or tragical concluſion of any action; or of a man's 
life. Here was a mighty revolution, the moſt horrible 4 — 
ous catn/?r»;he that nature ever yet ſaw; an elegant and habitable earth 
quite ſliatter d. Woodward. | 

CaratnecmPtToN, or KATATHUMPTOXN, an humourous word uſed 


by way of ridicule, to fignify a ſtrong or forcible argument. A very 


low word, and unworthy to be adopted. 
To Caten, irr. verb ative; pret. I catch'd, or caught ; I have 


catch'd, or caught; part. paſſ. catched, or caught 2 of 
| y hold 


gte, Lat. or of ketſan, Du. to purſue cloſe] 1. To of 
with the hand, to ſnatch, intimating the ſuddenneſs of the action. 
hen he rote againſt me, I cavgzt him by his beard and ſmote him. 
1 Samael. 2. lo ſtop a thing flying, to receive any thing as it paſſes ; 
a5, to cat. the breeze of breathing air. Addiſon. 3. To overtake, 
to ſeize any thing by pu ſuit. I fay him run after a butterfly, 
and, when he cag4t it. he let it go again. Shakeſpeare.. 4. To ſtop 
any thing falling. A ſhepherd div himſelf with toſſing up eggs, 
and catching them again. <pefator. 5. To enſnare, to entangle or 
hold in a trap. Theſe methods of reaſoning are more adapted to 
e 4c and entangle the mind. than to inſtruct. Locke. 6. To receive 
ludden!y ; as, to catch fire or flame. 7. To faſten ſuddenly upon, to 
feive. His head caught hold of the oak. 2 Sammel. 8. To ſeiae un- 
expettedly. Lo catch ſomething out of his mouth, that they might 
accuſe him. Sr. Inte. 9. To ſeize eagerly. They have caught up 
every thing greedily, with baſy minute curioſity. Pope. 10. To ſeize 
upon the affections, to pleaſe, ro charm. | 
_ And want the foothing arts that catch the fair, | 
But caught myſelf, lie ſtruggling in the ſnare. Dryden. 
11. To receive any infection or diſeale. | 
I cannot name the diſeaſe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shakeſpeare. 
Ladies expoſe their necks ard arms to the open air, which the men 
could not do, without catcving cold. Addiſon. 12. To catch at; to 
endeavour ſu-\denly to lay hold on. Make them catch at all oppor- 
tunities of ſubverting the ſtate. Addiſon. 
To Caren, rb neat. 1. Lo be contageous, to ſpread infection; 
ſee Carcnixc. a 
Does the ſedition catch from man to man, 
And run among the ranks. Addiſon. 
2. Applicd to the fudden ſpreading and communication of flame or 
fire to any thing adjacent. | l 
When the yellow hair in flame ſhould fall, 
The catching fire might burn the golden cawl. Dryden. 
The palace of Deipihobus aſcends | 
In ſmoxy flames, ald catches on his friends. Dryden. 
Caren {from the verb] 1. Scizure, che act of ſeizing whatever 
hides or flies. 
Taught by his open eve, 
His eye that ev'n did n.ark her trodden 0 
That ſhe would fan the catch of Strephon fly. Sidvey. 
2. The act of taking quickly from another. Sev quires placed 
one over again another, and tiking the voice by carches anthem- 


ot xaTagpw, Gr. to flow | 


enſe] is applied to the conſlitution of - 


converts or proſel 


CAT 


wiſe, give great pleaſure. Bacon. 3. A prize or booty ; 4. A ſhort ans 
witty To in ſucceſſion, oe one catches it from another. 
Catches were ſung, and healths went round. Prior. 5. Watch, the 
poſture of ſeizing. Both lay upon the catch for a great action. 2. 
diſen. 6. Advantage, taken hold, laid on; as, a catch of wit. 
Fate of empires, and the fall of kings, | 
Should turn on flying hours, and catch of moments. Dy; 4 
7. The 2 caught, profit, advantage. Hector ſhall have a g: 
catch, if he knock out either of your brains. Shakeſpeare. 8. Art 
interval of action, a ſnatch. It has been writ by catches with n 
intervals. Locke. 9. A taint, a ſlight contagion. We retain a catch ef 
thoſe mr ſtories. Glanville. 10. Any thing that catches and hall, 
as a hook. 
Caren, a ſort of ſwift failing ſea · veſſel, leſſer than a hoy, 5 
built, that it will ride in any ſea whatſoerer. 
a I [in a clock] thoſe parts that hold by hocking and ca: cl. 


CATCH-FLY, a flower, the ſtalks of which are fo clammy, that 
they are frequently a trap for flies. 

Caren and noi [with wreſtlers] a running and catching on- 
another. 

Caren Land [in Norfolk] ſome ground ſo called, becauſe it i. 
not known to what pariſh it belongs; and that miniſter that nrit get. 
the tithes of it, enjoys it for that year. bo 

Caren- Poll [cf catch and poll} a ſerjeant or bailif. Though now 
it be uſed as a word of contempt, yet, in ancient times, it ſeem: to 


have been uſed without reproach, for ſuch as we now call ſeijcants (1 


the mace, or any other that uſes to arreſt men upon any cauſe. Corel. 
Another monſter, | | 
Sullen of aſpect, whom the vulgar call 
A catch-pall, whoſe polluted hands the gods, 
With furce incredible, and magre chars, 
Erſt have endu'd, if he his — palm 
Should haply on ill-fated ſhoulder: lay, 
Of debtor. Jebn Philips. 

Carcu- Merd [a term in printing] the laſt or ſingle word at the bat 
tom of a page, which begins the next page. 

Ca'Tcuer [of catch] 1. He that catches. 2. That in which any 
* caught. Scallops will move ſo ſtrongly, as to leap out of the 
catcher wherein they are caught. | 

Ca"1CHixG, Contagious; as, a catching or contagious diſtemper. 
or OR. nnn 1 

king is CaTcu1xG. I 2 

CaTECHE'TICAL, pertaining to catechiſing, conſiſti 
— anſwers. C a chatechetical * - 

would aſk his ad ueſtion upon queſtion, till he convinced 
ham out of his own — Laa. 885 

CaTEcnE'TiCalLY [from catechetical) by way of queſtion and 
and anſwer, c. | 

To Ca'Ttcust [catechiſer, Fr. catechizzare, It. catechisar. Sp. 
catechiſare, Lat. zar» Gu, of zars and , Gr. to ſound] 1.10 


of queſtions 
of arguing ; 


in the fundamental articles of faith, by aſking queſtions. I 
will catechiſe the world for him, that is, queſtions, and bid 
them anſwer. Shakeſpeare. 2. To queſtion, to examine by interroga- 

There flies about a report, 

Of ſome arriv d at court; 


| Pm ftop'd by all the fools I meet, 
And catechis'd in ev'ry ſtreet. — 
CaTEcut'ser [from —_— he who catechiſes. | 
Ca'TECuiSM [catechiſme, Fr. catechiſmo, It. cataciſms, Sp. cate 
chiſmus, Lat. xaTypop®-, of w, Gr.] a ſhort ſyſtem of in 
ſtructions of what is to be beli and practiſed in religi 
queſtions and anſwers. For the firſt introduftion of to the 
cnowledge of God, the Jews, even till this day, have their cate- 
= x — Sp. and Lat. 
A'TECHIST [catechifle, Fr. catechiſia, Sp. rarr xk, 
Gr.] one who catechiſes or inſtrucis in the cat echiſm 
a r 2 of ſeveral Eaſt- Indian fruits, of an 
aſtrin vality called terra japonica. | 
CE NICAL, of or belonging to catechumens, or the places 


n_ 2 as deſired baptiſm, and were 
— . , 
from other religions; I mean, fo as to include 
the children of the ra1THFuL ; 4 circumſtance, which may poflibly 
deſerve their e nſideration, who call in queſtion the legality of infant- 
iſm. See Barrisrs. . 
ATEGO'REM [xaTtyoygnua, of xartyogw, Gr. to argue] the ſame 
K | 
ATEGOREMA'TICAL Word [with _— i is a word that fignifies 
3 deer eee * * 
ATEGO'RICAL [categorique, Fr. categorico, It. Sp. « int, 
Lat.] poſitive, affirmative, being to the pages i — 
to the thing to be expreſſed ; as, a categorical anſwer. 
Carzone S;/kgiſm [with logicians] is a ſyllogiſm wherein 
both propoſitions are c ical or poſitive ; as for example: 


Carico. 


CAT 


Carr ate [of categorical] poſitively, expreſsly ; as, to af- 
firm a thing categorically. 2 : 
Ca'TEGoREs, are reckoned by —_ 10, ſubſtance, quantity, 
quality, relation, acting, ſuffering, w when, ſituation, having. 

Ca'TEGORY [categorie, Fr. categoria, It. Sp. and Lat. aar, 
of xarayegew, Gr. to ] a term in logic order and rank, pre- 
dicament. Abſolute infinitude quite ci the nature of beings; 
and exalts them into a different category. ne. 

Carena Lat. a chain. And (in a figurative ſenſe) the title of a 
book ſo called, catena patrum, a Chain, ſeries, or collection of fa- 
thers, or of fragments from them. | 

CaTEXA [in anatomy] a muſcle, otherwiſe called tibialis anticus. 

CaTENA'R1a [of catena, Lat. a chain, in mechanical geometry] 
is the curve or crooked line, which a rope, hanging freely between 
two points of ſuſpenſion, forms itſelf into. | 
CATENA'RIAN [catenarixs, of catena, Lat. a chain] belonging to 
the catenaria curve. 

To Ca'TExaTE 

CaTena'Tion [ 
; 11 probably of acheter, Fr. to buy] 

o Cates [cates, Eng. y Fr. to to 
ride, or buy in ui. | aus 
| Yea, providently cater: for the ſparrow, 
Be comfort to my age. bakeſprare. | | 

Carr, /ſubft. [from the verb] a provider or collector of victuals. 
The taſte is cater for the ſtomach. Carew. | 

Carex [quatrre, Fr.] four at cards or dice. 


catenatus, of cateno, Lat.] to chain. 


CarTtr-Coufin, a corruption of guatre-coufia, from the ridiculouſneſs 


or relation to ſo remote a . Johnſon. As, 
are not cater-conſins ; that is, they arc not friends. Shakeſpeare 
and Rymer uſe it. 

CaTttr-Point [on dice] the number 4 ; a corruption of the French 


Caren EN [Minſhew chaſes to derive it from cates, Goth. dainties, 
or rather of acbetear, Fr. a buyer] a pourveyor or provider of vic- 
| tuals, or other neceſſaries, in a king's or nobleman's houſe, or for 
any family. He made the greedy ravens to be Elias' caterers, and 

him food. Ming Charles. 
Ca'rertss [from cater] a woman employed to provide viduals. 
Im ! do not charge innocent nature, 
As if ſhe would her children ſhould be riotous 
Wich her abundance ? — catereſs, | 

| Means her proviſion only to the good. Milton. | 
Ca'TERLAGH, a town of Ireland, in the county of Caterlagh, and 
province of Leinſter, ſituated on the river Barrow, about 16 miles 
north-eaſt of Kilkenny. 

Ca'TERPILLaRt [This word Skinner and Minſhew are inclined 
to derive from . Fr. a weaſle: It ſeems eaſily deducible 
from cates, food, aller, Fr. to rob the animal that eats up the 
fruits of the earth. 7 Probably of chair peluſe, Fr. i. ba, 5s 
fleſh ; or of chatte peluſe, Fr. hairy as a cat] an inſet that devours 
leaves and fruits of trees, flowers, & 


they 


worms or caterpillars. 


ed for its ſeed · veſſels, which reſembles 
It hath a papilionaceous flower, 2 


To Ca rzawaul. 1. To make a noiſe; as cats when rutting 


2. To make any di _— — "A 
What a caterw are? #8 are. 
Was no 1 * 
„„ 
Cars, wi a [of uncertain ety - Skinner 
imagines it may be from delicate 3 which is noc likely, be- 


—_— it ma 
e Junius obſerves that the Datch have kater in the ſame ſenſe with 
our cater. Johnſon. cates, Goth.) food, diſh of meat: It generally is 
uſed to ſignify delicacies, dainty victuals, niceties. | 
Tue fair acceptance, Sir, creates, 8 
The entertainment perfect not the cates. Ben Jobnſon. 
O waſtful riot, never well content 
With low-priz'd fare; hun 
Of cates by land and ſea, 


ambitious _ 


fetcht and ſent. Raleigh. 


Ca'rrisy. A ſea-fiſth in the Weſt-Indies, fo called from its round 


head, and ing eyes. Pilips. 
| — 9 Gr. to bring down] a kind of conſump- 
tion of the body, which happens without any manifeft evacuation. 
CaTa=ereTIC [Gr. of the ſame etymology] a name, ſays Bru- 
no, given to ſuch mcdicines as leſſen and eat away excreſſcent flch ; 
and which differ only in degree from cau/tics and efcarotics. See Ca- 


THERETICS. 
[zabago, Gr. pure] a title 


__ _ Carna'rzaxs, or rather Carus 
which the Novatians aſſumed, as obſerving a ftrier church diſcipline 
than the reſt of the chriſtian world, and conſequently keeping their 
churches more pure than others. See Nova rTIAxs. | 
St. Ca'TrarNE's Flower, a plant. | 
Carna'risTs, the name of a religious ſect of heretics ; a branch of 
13 * . | 
a'THarMa [zz9%3uz, of aal, Gr. to cleanſe or purge] a ſa- 
crifice to the . nate riot no rag 
the 2w2r/ft of men were judged fitteſt to be made thus a public exam- 
ple of, hence it is uſed in an ill ſenſe, to ſignify men of ſuch infa- 
ent characters; and as ſuch [in compound] it is applied by St. 
Paul to himſelf, when alluding to that hatred and detedtation which 
both Jews and Pagans bore him, for his zealous defence of truth. 
* We are, ſays he, as the filth [Tigxabzguare] of the world, and 
off-ſcouring of all things, 1 Cor. iv. 7 For after the way which 
ſome call uEAESVY, fo worſhip I the God of my fathers ”. 
CaTai'sPincs {in a ſhip} ſmall ropes running in little blocks or 
lies, from one fide of the ſhrowds to the other, near the deck; 
the chief uſe of them is to ſct the ſhrowds taught or ſtiff, for the 
caſting and fecuring the maſts when the ſhip rolls. 
CaTHa'kTIC, or CaTHa'tTICAL, having a purging quality. 
CaTa#a'RTICALNESS [of cathartical] purging quality. 
CaTHA'RTICS [rar, of xz923;w, Gr. to purge] 1. Such medi- 
ines as work dewnwerds, and j urge by ſtool only. Emetics ranch 


cat bed. 


c. 
Carzarurza [with botaniſts] a kind of plant, which is eſteem- 


CAT 
and keen cathartic; cor. Garth. 2. Figuratively, for what has an ct 
feft on the mind ſimilar, to the effect of purgativcs on the body. 
Plato has called mathematical demonſtrations tlie cathartics or purga 
tives of the mind. Addi/or. 
Carne, 1. A kind of foffil. Theſe nodules with leaves in 


them, called catheads, ſeem to conſiſt of a fort of iron ſtone, nut 
unlike that which is found in the rocks near Wuitehaven in 8 


land, where they call them catſcaups. Weodward. 2. A piece of 
timber, projecting over the bow, for keeping the anchor clear of Un 


wap, when it is heaving up by the tackle. 

a Fr. err It. catedra/, Sp. and 
of cathedra, I. at. iſcopal church of any place, or a chu 
— 6 Mike Goo hn... — AR 
CATHEDRAL, adj. [cathedralis, of cathedra, Lat. » ſeat or chair 
authority, an epiſcopal ſee] 1. Epiſcop1l, containing a bithop's 
ſee. A cathedral church is that wherrin there are two or more per- 
ſons, with a biſhop at the head of them, that do make as it were 
one body politic. 4/iffe. 2. Of or pertaining to a cathedral ; as, 
_ CaTuepraA'TiC [a law word] the ſum of two ſhillings paid by the 

clergy to the biſhop, in token of ſubjettion. 

Carus'baarie Medicines [of xaYaigtu, Gr. to deſtroy] ſuch 25 
conſume carnoſities ariſing in wounds, as proud fleſh, O.. 

CaTHEMERI'NA Febris, Lat. [rad, of xare and aπ⁰ ̈ , Gr. 
a day, with phyſicians] a quotidian, or ague that comes every day. 

Carnzzxz'rics, medicines which take away ſuperfluitics. Sce 
28 

A'THERINE Pear, a well-known ſpecies of 3 

CaTnrt'RPLUGS, the ſame as catharpings. ht | 

Carus“ Tzx [xaImrny, of aan, Gr. to let or ſend dewn] a king 
of probe or fiſtulous inſtrument to thruſt up into the bladder to provo': 
urine, when ſu by the ſtone or gravel ; or tor conveying a- 
nother inſtrument called itinerarium, to find ont the ſtone in the bladd-r 

of injecting or ſquirting any medi- 


= CaTHE'TERLSM, the gms 
 cinal liquor into the bladder, by a catheter or ſyri 


nge. 
Caruz'ri [in trigonometry] are the two legs ” a right-angled tri- 
angle, including the right angle. Lat. | 
CaTutr'Tus OSA Gr. a ſide; alſo a perpendicular. 
Caruzrrs [in architecture] is taken for a line, ſuppoſed directly 
wo the middle of a cylindrical body; as of a balluſter or 
pillar. | | 
CarnrTus [of an Ionic capiral] a line falling perpendicularly, 
and paſſing 2 the center of the 2/22. , 
CarutTvus of Obliguation {in catoptrics] a right line drawn per- 
pendicular to the ſpeculum in the point of incidence or reflection. 
CaTrtTvs [in catoptries] is a line Grawn from the point of ;eflcc- | 
tion, perpendicular to the plane of the glaſ or poliſhed body. 
CarTurtTus [in geometry] a line of a triangle that fils perpendi- 
cularly ; the bottom being called the baſe, and the other leg the hy 
pothenuſe. Lat. | | | 
CaTHETvUs of Incidence, i> 2 right line draun from a point of the 
object perpendicular to the refleQting line. | 
CaTHETUS of Reflection, or CaTurTus of the Eve, is a right line 
drawn from the eye, perpendicular to the retlecting line, 
1 [of add, Gr. to place together] the reduction 


a e. ; 
Ca'Taxess, the moſt northerly county of Scotland, having the 
Caldonian Ocean on the north, caſt, and ſouth-eaſt, and the ilure of 

Sutherland on the ſouth and weſt. 

CarT-HoLEs ſin a ſhip] certain holes aſtern above the gun-room 
ports, through which, upon occaſion, a ſhip is heaved a- tern, by 
means of a ſtern- faſt, to which a cable or hawſer is brought tor that 

urpoſe. 
of CaT-noox [in a ſhip] a hook to raiſe or hoiſe up the anchor from 
the top to the fore caſtle. 

Car. ir [of cat and pipe] a cat-call, a pipe that makes a ſqueat- 


ing noiſe. Pat ſome ſongſters out of their road once, and then are 


mere cat-pipes. L'Eftrange. 

CaT-roPe, a rope uſed in haling up the anchor to the cat-head. 

CaT-$1LVER, a kind of foſſile. It i, compoſed of plates generally 

lain and parallel, flexible, and elaſtic; and is of lice ſorts; the yel- 
w or golden, the white or filvery, and the black. Foedward. 
Ca' sur, a fort of pickle made from muſhrooms. | 
For our home-bred Britith cheer, - | 
|  Botargo, cat/up, and cavier. aveft. iow | 

Car. TAI. 1. The ſame with CarLixG, or Ca TK IN, which ce. 
2. A kind of reed which bears a ſpike like the tail of a cat. Phillips, 

CaTno'Licin [ catholici/mas, Lat. of xa, Gr.] 1. Adherence 
to the true catholic church. 2. The Roman catholic profeſſion, as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from that of proteſlants. | 

CaTHoLIc, at. catholique, Fr. cattolico, It. catslico, Sp. cathoticus, 
Lat. za%uxS-, of xara and che, Gr. the whole] 1. Univerſal, general. 
The church of Chriſt is called carho/ic, becauſe it extends throughout 
the world, and is not limited by any place or time. And in ancient 
times, when hereſies and ſchiſms aroſe, it ſizniied that part (and 25 
yet the far greater 12 of the chriſtian world, which adhered to 
the true primitive faith and worſhip : But is fince (by a moſt prepoſ- 
terous abuſe of the word) appropriated by the church of Rome to 
herſelf and her adherents, as coutradiſtinguiſhed from the whole bo- 
dy of the Greek church, and from all other profeilors of the chriſtian 
cauſe : Whilſt we proteſtants (by as ſtrange an inconſiſtency on the 
other hand) though rejecting her pretenſions, are fo wiſe as to ret 
the name. We compliment her votaries with the tile, at the in” 
time that we diſown the thing. 2. Some truths are ſaid to be c 
lic, becauſe they are received by all the faithful. 3. Catholic i» f- 
ten oppoſed to heretic, ſectary, or ſchifmatic. N. B. As the fc 
tholic or canonical epiſtles ; as, that of St. James, two of St. 17, 
three of St. John, and that of St. Jude, are called ca:/o/ic, b-cauſe they 
are directed to all the faithful, and not to any particular church; a5. 
canonical, becauſe they are receiv'd into the canon (ſce Carox | ot 
the New Teſtament ; and in the 17th line of that page, 122d “ And 
tho' Melito, it muſt be confeſs d, does not &c. 


CaTroLic, ſubſt. 1. One of the true univer{] church. 2. It is 


erally uſed for a perſon adhering to the f. ats vi che church of 
Rome. : 
3 


CaT RO 


C AV 

Carnorte Furnace [with chemiſts] a little furnace, fo diſpoſed, 8 
to be ft for all — except ſuch as are done by a violent 
fre. ; 

[ic Corum Kirg, a title the king of Spain aſſumes. ; 

Critic! [22522 Gr. ] an univerſal remedy ; as, a purging 
electuar; proper for diſperung all ill humours; alſo, as well properly 
„ fouratively, a plaiſter for all fores. Preſervation againſt that fin, 
j« the contemf lation of the laſt judgment. This is indeed a cathelicon 
againkt all. Government of the tongue. 

Cry eila, Lat. [of zxaburre, Gr. to ſleep ſound] a deep or 
profound ftccp, ſuch as perſons are in by taking opiates, or in a le- 
thargv. 

Cr [of xa, Gr.] an inſtrument to pull a dead child out 
of tic wor b. | 

Ca'rxzIxs [kattekens, Du. with botaniſts] 1. An aſſemblage of 
in petſect flowers, like a rope or cat's-tail, that ſerve as male bloſ- 
tete, by which trees are produced. 2. A kind of ſubſtance that 
grous on nut: trees, pine-trees, birch-trees, Sec. in winter-time, 
fa!!- alf when the trees begin to put forth their leaves. : | 

Ca'Ttixr (of cat and lie] reſembling a cat. Lay couching head 
on ground, with catl/ike watch. 1 : : 3 

Ca'TLING {with ſurgeons] a ſort o my uſed in 
the cutting off any corrupted member or part of the body. 1 

Cariixes [in botany] the down or moſs growing about walnut- 
trees, reſembling the hair of a cat. : = | 

CarTLixcs {in muſic} ſmallcat-gut ſtrings, for muſical inſtruments. 
The fidler Apollo get his finews to make -atlings of. $ k 

Car Mint [cataria, of catus, Lat. a cat] an herb. The leaves are 
ike thoſe of the nettle or betony, hoary, and of a ſtrong ſcent. The 
flowers are collected into a thick ſpike. It grows wild, and is uſed 
in medicine. Miller. 


Catocarni'rT1Cs, or Carort'rics [of are, downwards, and 
the fixth part of the 


xazemaxx, Gr.] medicines which purge by ftool. 
CaTo'xtax [of Cato the Senator] grave, fever. 
Ca ro'ysis [xalemeis, Gr.) the ſcience of reflex viſion; that part 


of the ſcience of optics, which ſhews after what manner objects may 


be ſeen by reſlection; and explain: the reaſon of it. Z 
Carto'Prer [xar:n);:r, Gr.] an optical inſtrument uſed in reflex 


viſion. 
Caro rr, or Cre TRI [xaromrigx®, Gr.] relating to ca- 
toptrics, or to viſe::, by reſlection. A cateptrical or dioptrical heat 


vitrifies the hardeſt ſubtance. Arbuthnoe. 
_ Caro'prrical Cala, a machine vr apparatus, whereby little 
bodies are repreſented 


fuſed through 2 vaſt ſpace, and other agreeable p by means 
of mirrors ifpoſed by the laws of catoptrics in the concavity of a kind 
of cheſt. 


_ Caro'pTRicar. Dial, one which exhibits objects . rays. 


CaroeTRiIc..1 Teleſcepe, a teleſcope that exhibits objects by reflec- 
tion. | 
Caro'rrR1ICE, that part of optics that treats of viſion by reſſection. 
Caro PpTROMANCY [Cf xxlowiew, a ſpeculum or looking-glaſs, and 
ie, Gr. divination] divination by looking in a mirrour. 
Caro'erTrON [alte en, Gr.] a kind of optic glaſs. 
_ C:rore'rT1Cs, the ſame as cathartics. | 
Cars, or Car HH, [in a ſhip] a large piece of timber faſtened 
2c over the hawſe, in which are two ſhivers at the end, which is put 
through a rope with a block or pully, having a great iron hook, cal- 
led a cat hock; the uſe of it is to hoiſe up the anchor from the hawſe 
to the fore-caſtie. | 
Cars Eve, a ſtone of a gliſtering grey, interchanged with a ſtraw- 
colour. W odcward. 
CaTs-FoorT, an herb; the ſame with ale-hoof or ground-ivy. 
Cars »ta", a large apple. By ſome called the go-no-farther. It 
1s 2 very large apple, and a bearer. Mortimer. 5 5 
Ca11-'r1a, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb cat - mint. | 
Cra [of Bantam] thin plates of lead on a ſtring, 200 of which 


make a ſata, which is in value three farthings TY 


C:TTrr" [of Bantam] 2co 7-8ths ounces Engliſh. | 
Crrc; [of China] 16 tail, about 20 ounces, 3-4ths averdu- 
dis. | | 
N Carr Fo Japan] about 21 ounces averdupois. 
CarTtt [of Siam] 26 tail, or 1 and 1-2 ounce Liſbon. 
Carrie [of Sumatra] 29 ounces avordupois. | 
To C:TTER waw. lurdbadiy of gutter-warvl, i. e. to cry among 
gutters] to cry or make a noiſe as cats do when they are proud. Sce 
Ca'Tinwawr. | 
Ca'rTLE [a word of common uſe, but of doubtful or unknown ety- 
mology. It is derived by Skinner, Menage, and 8 from ca- 
Vitalia, gac ad caput pertinent, perſonal goods; in which ſenſe 
chattels is yet uſed in our law. Mandeville uſed catele for price. 
Jobnſer.] 1. Beaſts, but generally underſtood of horned beaſts, beaſts 
of paſture, not wild nor domeſtic. 2. Applied to human creatures in 
— — Boys and women are for the moſt part cattle of this colour. 
eſpeare. 
* Carouirion [catulitic, Lat.] a going a ſault, or being proud as 
i:ches. 
CaTu19'TICa [of z-7+3:w, Gr. to ſkin over] medicines which ci- 
catrize wounds. 
CaTzEnxtFLLIBOGEY, a city of Heſſe, ſituated on the Upper Rhine, 
in Germany, about 16 miles north of Mentz. It is the capital of a 


Country of the ſu me nan e. 


Car zus [in old records] a hunting horſe. 

Co vA vera, Lat. [in anatomy] i. e. the hollow vein, the 
rein in the body. deſcending from the heart. It is ſo named from its 
large cavity, and into it, as into a common channel, all the lefler 
veins, except the pulmonaris, empty themſelves. 

Ca'valcape [Fr. cavacata, of cavalls, It. a horſe, cavalgada, Sp.] 
a fon pompous march or proceſſion of horſemen, carriages, &c. by 
wavy cf parade or ceremony. A numerous cavalcade. Addiſon. 

ToC.avr.cape, to ſkirmiſh, as horſemen when they march, and fire 
a: one another by way of diverſion. 

Cavaicapour {at the court of France] the equerry that is maſter 


ov! ic no. ſc. 


large ; and near ones extremely wide and dif- 


CAU 
Cavatt'es, or CavaTEE 'A, . [( cavalier, Fr. cavaliere, It. 
wall.r:, Sp. of caballu, Lat. a horſe} 1. A lorſeman, or peri... 
W * a knight. 2. A gay ſprightiy military man. 
w . 
Theſe cull'd and choice drawn cavaliers. Shave. 
Cavalier [with horſemen] a term uſed in the manage for ore 
— Ong and is well practiſed in the art of riv:..; 
em. | 
Caværix [in fortification] a terrace or platform that command 
around the place, being a heap of carth raifed in a fortreſs, to lo 
the cannon tor ſcouring a field, or o g a commanding-work. 
CavaLitR, adj. [from the ſubit.] 1. Gay, fprightly, warliL. 
2. Brave, generous. The people are naturally not valiant, and not 
much cavalier. Now it is the nature of cowards to hurt, where the 
can receive none. Szck/ing. 3. Diſdainful, hau hty. ; * 
Cavark'xT v, adv. [of cavalier] with haughtineſs. arrogantiy. 
CavaLitss [in the civil wars] a name by which the party of 
Charles I. was diſtinguiſhed 


«ft 
30 


king 


heads. Each grows proud of that appellation which their ad. 
verſarics at intend as a reproach : of this ſort were the Guelfs a0 
Gibelines, Hugenots and cavahers. Swift. 


Ca'valtyY [cavalerie, Fr. cavalleria, It. and Sp.] foldiers 
ſerve and fight on horſe-back ; a body of horſe A, » Bron They 
cavalry in the battle of Blenheim, could not ſuſtain the ſhock of the 
Britiſh bath, 22. Me | | N 

Cava'x, capi a county of the ſame name, in Ireland. 
ſituated — SO" 6 miles —— of Dublin. _ 

o Ca'vaTe [cavatum, ſup. of cave, Lat.] to make hollow 
dig into a hollow. wy a . 8 

Cava'rExkss, or Ca'vousxess [of cavatzs, Lat.] hollou nes. 

Cavaz io [from cave, Lat. to hollow ; with architects] the hol. 
lowing or underdigging of the earth for —_— v allowed to be 

ight of the whole building. Pie,. | 
Cav'caLts, Lat. [xavxan, Gr.] the herb baltard-parſley, or herb. 


Ca'vcox, Lat. the herb horſe-tail. 

Cupa Lv'cipa, Lat. [with aſtronomers] the lion's-tail, a flxcd 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude. | 

CauDa TERRA [in ancient deeds] a land's end; the bottom or out- 
a_— — — ploughed lands. 

AU'DEBEC, a city ormandy, in France, fituated on the no 
fide of the river Seine, about 16 miles weſt of Rouen. 2285 

Cavvenec [caudebec, Fr.] a fort of light hats, ſo called from a 
town in France, where they were firſt made. Phillips. 

Ca'uDLE {chaudean, of chaud, Fr. hot] a drink made of milk, with 
ale, wine, „ ſugar, and ſpice. A pen cauale. Shakeſpeare. 
He had g „ and candle. Wiſeman. f 

To Caudrt [from the noun] to make caudle, to mix as caudle. 
— rage A | 
Candied with ice, cazdle thy morning taſte, 

— To cure thy O er- ni 2s ſurſeir ? 5 he: ; 

. Jun Fr. a ; cutva, Sp. of cavea, Lat.] 1. A cavern, 2 
an habitation under the earth, generally — parallel with 
the horizon, or dark hollow place under ground. ' he cave of the 


quarry. Wotton. 2. A hollow place in general. The cave of the 
To Cavs, verb next. —_ to haunt caves, to dwell in 


a cave. We cave here, here, are outlaws. Shakeſpeare. 
Cavea, Lat. [in palmiſtry] a hollow in the palm of the hand, in 
make a triangle. | | 
Ca'vear, Lat. [i. e. let him beware] a caution or warning. A 
caveat is an intimation given to ſome 


by the act of man, notifying to him, that he ought to beware how 


acts in ſuch or ſuch an affair. 


liffe. 

Caveat [with civilians eee eters, 
w» > who would prove a will to the preju- 
dice of party, &c. . 

Ca'vepoc [a meaſure of Perſia] the longeſt is an inch longer than 


the Engliſh yard ; the ſhorteſt is 3-4ths of the 


Ca'vern [caverne, Fr. caverna, It. Sp. and Lat.] a natural cave 
or hollow place in a rock or mountain ; a den or hole under ground. 
A cavern dark. Shakeſpeare. | 


| Ca'verxeD _ cavern] full of caverns, hollowed ; as, the ca- 


Caverno'ss — Þ4 at] full of caverns or holes. 


CaveRno'sa 


of an undeterminate length and thickneſs, whereof the penis is 


principally compoſed. 


Caverno'sa _—_—_ —_— [with anatomiſts] are two nervous 
or ſpongy bodies, | penis ; having their origin from the 
lower of the os pubis, on each fide, and uniting together, conſti- 
tute 0 daſs of the clitoris. 

Caverno'sum Corpus Urethre [in anatomy] a third ious body 
of the penis ; ſo called becauſe the urethra or urinary of the 
penis is incloſed therewith. 

Ca'verxous [ceverneſus, Lat.] full of caverns. Countries moun- 
— and conſequently ſtony and cavernous underneath. Wo:a- 
war 
Cavx'Axovsxzss [of cavernous] fulneſs of holes. 

_ Ca'vers [among miners] thieves who ſteal oar out of the mines. 

Cave'sson [with horſemen] is a ſort of noſe-band, ſometimes of 
iron, ſometimes of leather or wood, ſometimes flat, and ſometimes hollow 
or twiſted, which c — n a horſc's noſe to wring it, to forward 
the ſuppling and the horſe. An iron cave//on ſaves the 
mouths of young horſes w FN 
they are accuſtomed to obey the hand, and to the neck and 
ſhoulders, without hurting their mouths or ſpoiling their bars with the 
bit. Farrier's Die. 


Ca'verTo [with architeQs] a moulding containing the quadrant of 
a circle, the of which is juſt contrary to that of a quarter round. 


Caucur [pret. and part. pail. of to catch} See To Caren. 
: | Cava, 


from the parliament party, the round. 


or eccleſiaſtical judge 


CAU 


Ca'viane, Ca via v, Caver's, or Cavi'en [cavuiare, Fr. ca 
vero, It. uncertain, it come garum, Lat. 
ſauce or pickle made of fiſh ſalted. 7; a fort of eatable made 
of the roes of ſeveral forts of fiſh pickled ; but eſpecially of the ſpawn 
of ſt „taken in the river Volga in Muſcovy, which both in co- 
tour and ſubſtance looks much like green ſoap. The of a ſtur 


geon being ſalted and made up into a maſs, were firſt brought from 
Conſtantinople by the Italians, and called cawviare. Grew. Cavier is 
a corruption of caviare. , catſup and cavier. Swift. 
Cavr, a cheſt with holes on the top to fiſh alive in the water. 
To Ca'vit, verb next. [ caviller, Fr. cavillo, Lat.] 1. To argue cap- 
tioully, to play the ſophiſter, to e, to find fault with, by frivo- 
lous objections. I'll cawil on the ninth part of a hair. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Sometimes with at before the perſon or thing found fault with; as, 
he cavils at him, and at his tencts. South. 
To Cavit, verb act. to receive with objections. 


Ca vis, a. [ cavilla, Lat. a captious argument, 2 quirk, a ſhift, a 
falſe and ring rn ſubject the beſt things | co been unto 
cavil, when wits, 1 with diſdain, have ſet them up as their 
mark to ſhoot at. er. | | 

CaviLlLLa'TiON [cavil/azione, It. cavillacion, Sp. of caviliatio, Lat.] 
7 ling. the diſpoſition to raiſe ious objections. the practice 
of cavilling. Very cavillation itſelf might be ſatisſied. Hz:oder. 

CaviLLaT1o0n [with ſchool-men] a ſophiilical and falſe argument; 
1 
contentious niceties. 

Ca'vil ER [of cavil] a 

i Cand 


man fond of making objectiors, a captious 
diſputant. our guiſhes a critic from a caviler. Aaddiſon. 
Room left for a caviller to miſrepreſent my meaning. 4trerbary. 


Ca"vilixcLy, adv. [from cavil] in a captious, caviling man- 


ner. 

Ca'viLous [from cavil] fond or full of cavils or objections. Thoſe 
perſons are ſaid to be cavilous and unfaithful advocates, , whoſe fiaud 
and iniquity juſtice is deſtroy d. Aiife. | 

CaviLLon, a town of Provence, in France, ſituated on the river 
Durance, — t5 miles ſouth of Avignon. It is a biſhop's ſee, and 

to . 
a'vIN, a hollow way. Fr. 1 

Cavix [in military art] a natural hollow place proper to favour the 
approaches of a fortreſs, ſo that men may advance therein to the ene- 
my under covert, as it were in a trench. | 

Ca'viry [cavite, Fr. cavita, It. concavidad, Sp. of cad ita, Lat.] 


Hollowneſs, hollow place. An inſtrument with a imall cavity, like a 


{mall . Arbathret. 
Ca'virizs [with — great hollow places in the body, con- 


taining one or more principal parts. 
Greater CaviTigs of the Body [with anatomiſts] are the head for the 
brain, the cheſt for the lungs, &c. the lower belly tor the liver, ſpleen, 


and other bowels. 

Lefſer Cavir is of the Body [with anatomiſts] are the ventricles of 
the heart and brain; alſo the hollow parts of bones. The cavities of 
the ſkull. Addifer. | i 

Cavs, a coarſe talky fpar. Woodward. = | 
Ca'ury — cauk) Of the nature of cauk. A white, opake, 
cauky ſpar, or pointed. Woodward. 

Ca'ukixnc [with architects] act of dove-tailing a croſs. 

Cavr [of uncertain — Fobnſon. probably of caul. C. 
Brit.] 1. A membrane in the abdomen, covering the guts, the integu- 
ment, called the omentum. The cas ſerves for warming the lower 
belly, like an apron or piece of woollen cloth. Ray. 2. Ihe hinder 
part of a woman's head-dreſs, or of a peruke; a kind of net under 
which a woman's hair is tied. They had deſpoil'd her tire and cax/. 

Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown'd, 
| And in a caul the curls are bound. Dryden. | 
3. Any kind of ſmall net. An Indian mantle of feathers, and the 
| Lathers into a cam of packthread. Grew. 

Cavu'Lpron [chandron, Fr. calderone, It. caldarin, Sp.] a kind of 

kettle, copper or boiling veſſel. See Caioron. 

-AU'LEDON [with ſurgeons] a term uſed for the breaking of a bone 
| 88 the parts of it are ſeparated ſo, that they will not lie 

Caurr cori, Lat. [in botany] little ſtalks. 3 

CauLrevii, or Cauii'coLes [with architects] are 8 leſſer ſtalks 
or branches ſpringing out from the four principal cauls or ſtalks in the 
Corinthian capital. 

Caurlt'rtrovs Plants [from caulis, a ſtalk, and fero, Lat. to bear; 
8 are ſuch as have a true caulis or ſtalk, which a great many 

ve not. 

 Cav'tLiFLower [of canli, Lat. the ſtalk of a plant. It is ſpoken as 
if written collier] a ſpecies of cabbage. 5 | 

Ca'uiis, Lat. [with botaniſts] the of a plant. 

To Caurx. See To Carx. | 

Cauio'pes [zavaz3ng, Gr. ] a kind of broad-leaved colewort. 

Ca'vous [cavns, Lat.] hollow. 

Cav'rEs, or Cartes | in the Scotch law] any gift that a man gives 
in bis own life-time to his patrons ; eſpecially to the head of a clan or 
tribe for his maintenance and protection. 

To Cavu'roxaTE [cauporatus, of caupo, Lat.] to fell wine or vic- 
tuals, to keep a victualing-houſe. | 
_ Cav'saBLE, that may be cauſed or effected by a cauſe. Brown uſes 
n. 

Cav'sat [canſalis, Lat.] pertaining to a cauſe, implying or con- 

ini _ Tr whole method of cax/a/ concatenations. Clan- 


Cavsat Prep/itions [with logicians] are propoſitions containi 
two propotitions 2 © a conjunction cauſal — 
or to the end that) as, &/zfjed are the peace-malers, becauſe they Gall 
ſee God. 

Cavss'LiTY [ cauſalitas, ſchool Lat. in hyfics] is the action 
or power of a cauſe in producing its effetts, The ſoul of your God is 


effect. 
diſputing, grounded on nothing but quirks and 


C A U 


the ſoul of your can ſelitier, and the eſſential cauſe of thei: ch ace: 
Brown. The interpoſal of more immediate Carhuicties, (OPT 
Vi 

Cav'sally, ady. [from canſal] according to the ſeries or order of 

cauſes; in the manner of a cauſe. It may be more cauufc:ily made out. 
1. 

Cau'salrv [with tin miners] the earth, or ſtonv matter, which 3: 
ſeparated from the tin ore in the ſtamping mill, r. by waking b-vu- 
it is dried and goes out to the crazing mill. | 

Cavu'sam Nobis Significes, Lat. [in law] a writ that lies to the 
mayor of a town or city, who being formerly cou e by the king? 
wnt to give the king's grantee poſſeſſion of any lands or wenement-, 
forbears to do it. requiring him to ſhew cauſe, why he fo delays tus: 
performance of the command. » ' 

Cav'sa Matrimonii Pricfocuti, Lat. in law] a writ lying where 2 
woman gives lands to a man in fee imple, w the intent he Mould 
marry her, and he refuſes ſo to do in a reaſonable time, the woman 
requiring him fo to do. | | 

Cavsa'Tion [coxſo, low Lat. from rave, a cauſe] the act or powes 
of cauſing. Beſides the allowable actions of inctrors, ating ctftts 
therevnto of independent cauſation. Brown, 

Cavsa'rive [caufativu:, Lat.) a term in grammar that expreics a 
cauſe or reaſon. 

Causa'Tor [from canſ, low Lat.] he that cauſes or produces an 
The inviſible condition of the firſt caſator. Brown. 

Causk [carwzs, Port. It. and Sp. of caxſe, Lat.] cauſe is tho» 
which uces an effect, or that by which a thing is; an ei- 
C1cnt. X 
Cavse [in law] atrial or an action brought before a judge to le 
examined and diſputed, ſubject of litigation. 

It is a bad Cavst which none date in. 

Efficient CausE. An efficient cauſe, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, is the 
only true and proper as it implies the effect being produced by 
the will and of the agent. Among men (ſays Dr. Clarke) + 
ſon does not, properly ſpeaking, derive his being from his father, 
father, in this ſenſe, ſignifying merely an inflrumental, not an helene 
_ _ — when he — Nied — muit neceſlarily be under- 

to ama] à true reper cauſe, reaily and effciently givin; 
life. Clart's — A 4 3 7 Wenn 

An Equizocal Cave, is that which is of a different kind and deno 
mination from ĩts effect. 

An Inflrumental Ca vst, the inſtramcnt with or thro* which the ef- 
ſect is produced. | YR | 

A Free Cause, that which has it in its own free ci and o32:0n, 
whether to produce the effect, or not. 

Natural Causk, is that whoſe chect grows out of the conſtitution 
of nature. | 

Neceſſary Ca us, is that which is concerned in producing an effect: 
not by any c, or principle of motion within itſelf; but ny by a 
raff of nature; as, the su emitting rays, or a fountaia it, [!ream * 
And in this ſenſe the whole orthodox council of Sirmium condetuned 
thoſe who affirmed the ſecond perſon in the Trinity was produced 
without the will of the frff. he light (ſays Euſebius) does not 
ſhine forth by the - of the luminous Loty, but by a neceſlary pro- 
perty of its nature: but the Son, by the intention and if of the a- 
ther, received his ſubſiſtence. For by hi: will did God become the Fa- 
ther of the Son, and cauſed to ſul nit a ſercnd light, in all things like 
unto himſelf. Demonſfir. Evangel. Lib IV. c. 3. His production 
(as St. Hilary, when commenting upon the council, ſays) being ex 
woluntate atguc conſilio, i. e. from the Father's vill and counjel > Non 
ex corporalis paſſiane nature, i. e. not (as in corporeal produti;onz) 
from mere paſſive nature. See Brgoritx, and read the lilt clautc in 
that citation from the council, thus; He at once 4ui/{'4 and beg ot 
him without time, and in an impaſſive manner from Himſcit. 

Accidental Cavust, that produced by accident; as, the fun that Killa 
a man by its hear. | | 

The Final Cause [among logicicn+] is the end for which a thing 
is, or the motive which induced a man to act. I his again is diſtin- 
guiſhed into principal ends and acceſſory ends. Ihe principal ends 
are thoſe that are principally regarded, and the acceſſory ends are con- 
ſidered only as over and above. | | TS 

Cavst [in metaphyſics] is an active principle influencing the thing 


| internal Carst, is that which partakes of the eſſence of the thing 
cauſed, wiz. matter and form. | | 

External Causk, is that which has an outward influence, viz. ef- 
ficient and final. | 

The Material Ca us: [among togicians] is that out of which things 
are formed ; as, ſilver is the matter of a filver cup. 

The Formal Cavuss [with 4 — is that which makes a thing 
what it is, and diſtinguiſhes it others; as, a ſtool, a table, Se 

Fir Cause, that which gave being to all things <vithout exception. 
And this (in conjunction with ſelf-exiſtence, ſupremacy, Sc.) is the 
characteriſtic by which the ancient repreſent Gop the Farxrr. 
He is the [v Tewry amia] the firſt cauſe ; ſo tiled, not only in con 
tradiſtinction to the Son, in the works of creation and providence. 


whom they ſtiled [J:vriga aha] the ſecond Cauſe : But as the Father 


is the cav/e and author of the Son niusklr: Thus Juſtin Marty:, 
who conſtantly reſolves the production of the Son into the Father's 
will; when commenting on thoſe words, And the Lord rained fre 
from the Lord out of heaven,” ſays, ** and the Logp who was then in 
heaven, is the Lorp of that Lord who was then on carth, a» being 
[his] Father and Gov, and AuT#or lor efficient caul.] of us 

ing both mighty, and Lord, and God.” Fuftin. Dialog. cu: Zint ben. 
Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 121. and even the pff - Nicene writers c ut it 
as much. St. Hilary, when ſpeaking of the Sun's original pro.jucuca 
before all worlds, ſays, Et idcirco eft Deus cjus, quia ex Deo in Deun na- 
tus eft. i. e. the Father for this reaſon is his God ; ECA He was be- 
gotten of Him to be a Cod. Hil. de Trinit. Ed. Eraſm. f. 61, 234, 235. 
Nay more; on this very plan the conjub/antialift (v hen . 
three coequals) endeavoured to extricate themſeives from the charge of 
tritheiſm, not by making (fays Athanafius) one Spirit out of three [uz 
27 r EX Tg exc] not by ſaying with Sabellius, that the F _ 

an 


CAU 


-2:4 the Son have one 2nd the ſame individual eſſence (for that were 
do avert brow, ſays St. Athanaſius, the very exiſtence of the Son) but 


by ſaying there 13 one God; becauſe there is but one FaTHER, one 
Nag and 2:37», one fole principle and underived Op1c1xat of all 
_ things, «iz. God the Father. Athanaſ. contra Sabell. Ed. Pariſ. p. 
661, Ce, compared with p. 655, 656, and Cadwerth's Intellecr. Syft. 
p. C11. Both the Sn and Spirit, as St. Gregory expreſſed it, Orar. 29, 
£45 tr flir A220, 1. e. being referred up to him, as to the one 
cauie. Or, as St. Clemens 6 — long before them, - 
Th Kal ger a., TH Teig ag ETACW UTI A TE YET), 
Lal b 7. e. the firfl and moſt ancient cauſe, and which to all 
other things, is the cauſe, both of their coming into being, and, when 
in being, of their continuing to exiſt, Sec ATHANASIANS, BEGOTTEN, 
and CincUM-INCESSION. "a 
To Cause [cauſer, Fr. cauſare, It. canſar, Sp. of cauſa, Lat.] to 
be the cauſe of, 2 —_— as —— 18 . 
What unforeſeen misfortune can A her care 
To loath her life. Dryden. 
Cav'sELESSLY, adv. without cauſe or reaſon. Taylor. 
Cav'sELEss, a4. 1. Being without cauſe, original to itſelf, not pro- 
duced by a cauſe. His cax/eleſs power the cauſe of all things known. 
Blackmore, 2. Having no jutt ground or motive. os 
My fears are cau/elefs — 
Fantaſtic dreams and melancholy fumes. Denham. 
— [from cane] he that cauſes, the agent by which eſſects 


are . 
The caujcr of theſe timeleſs deaths, | 
As blameful as the executioner. Shakeſpeare. 
Cav'ser, or Cau'sway [probably of cauffe, O. Fr. chanſſee, Fr. 
Rallye. Du. kaiſycn, to pave, to ſtrew with chalk or flint. This word, 
by a falſe notion of its ctymology, has been lately written carſeway. 
Johnſon] 1. A way raiſed and paved, a way raiſed above the reſt of the 
ground near it. 
The other we ſatan went down 
| The caſc tem to hell gate. Milton. | 
2. A bank railcd in marſi. ground for foot paſſage. 
__ Cavzrpics (cas. Lat.] lawyers or pleaders of cauſes. 
Carsu'ves [#&07u0%;, x av, of x21, Gr. to burn] a continual 
burning fever. Loz. | | 
Cau'sox, or Cau'srs [vavo®s, of a, Gr. to burn] a burning 
fever, one attended with greater heat than other continued fevers, an 
intolerable thirſt, and other ſymptoms, which indicate an extraordi- 
nary accenſion of the blood. Lat. 
Car'sTiC, adj. {caufique, Fr. canſfics, It. and Sp. canflicus, Lat. 
rag, of xz, Gr. to burn] burning or corroding ; the ſame with 
caullical; as, cauftic ſtone. | 
Cavsric $:;ze [with ſurgeons] a compoſition of ſeveral ingre- 
dients for burning or eating holes in the part to which it is applied. 
CavrsTic Curve [in the higher geometry] a curve formed by the 
concourſe or co. incidence of the rays of light reflected or refracted 
from ſome other curve. 
Cav'sT1C, . [in ſurgery] a thing which burns the ſkin and fleſh 
to an eſcar. Corcofives and cauſtics are but artificial hres. Temple. 
Cav'sricei [re, of xaw, Gr. to burn] a term applied to me- 
dicaments, which, by their viclent activity and heat, deſtroy the texture 
of _ part to which they are applied, and eat it away, or burn it into 
an eſcur. | 
Cav'sricxt:s [of carftic] having a cauſtic quality. | 
 Cav'rer. { cautela, Lat.] caution, ſcruple. A word now in diſaſe. 
Now no {oil of cautel doth beſmerch 3 
The virtue of his will. Shakeſpeare. | 
C:v'1tyovs [rautelo/e, It. and Sp. cauteltux, Fr. cantus, Lat.] 1. 
Warp, cautious, heedful. Palladio doth wiſh, like a cautelous artiſan, 
that the inward walls bear ſome good ſhare in the burthen. Wotton. 
2. Cunning, treacherous. Of themſelves they are ſo cautelons and 
wilv-headed, Spenſer. 
Cat riLovslLy [of cautelous) warily, cautiouſly, flily, trea- 
cherouſly. | 5 
Crete of canterige] an artificial burning made by a 
cauterv. Wiſeman uſes it. 
To Car'rernrze [cauteriſcr, Fr. cauterizzare, It. cauterizar, Sp. 
carterin, Lat. rarv ng, Gr.! do apply a cautcry, to burn with a 
cauſtic. Cantharides have a corrulive and cauterizing quality. Ba- 
an. -: | | 


C:v'rrny [cautere, Fr. cauterio, It. and Sp. aan, of aa, Gr 


to ori, a burning application; cautery is either actual or po- 
tential. | 
Adna CauTtexY = called, becauſe it hath an actual power of burn- 
ing any thing, and has an immediate operation] fire, or an inftru- 
ment made ot gold, ſilver, copper, or iron heated in the fire ; the ac- 
tual cautery is generally uſed to ſtop mortikcation, by burning the dead 
— * the quick, or to ſtop the effuſion of blood by ſearing up the 
v 


Potential Cauv ray [fo called, becauſe it has a certain power of 
burning, Sc. and produces the ſame effect, but in a longer time] a 
3 or compoſition made of quicklime, ſoap, calcined tar- 
tar, Sc. 

Silver Caurłx [ſo called, becauſe made of filver, diffolved in 
three times its weight of ſpirit of nitre, and according to 
art] this is accounted the beſt ſort of cautery, and will continue for 
ever, if it be not expoſed to the air, and i: ocherwiſe called the infernal 
ſtone, 


Cavu'Tixc Iron [with farriers] an iron to burn or ſear the parts of 
a horſe which require ng. 
Cavu'TioN [Fr. of cautio, Lat.] 1. Heed, warineſs, heedfulneſs, pru- 


dence with reſpect to danger. 2. Security, aſſurance for. Such con- 
ditions, and cautions of the conditions, as might aſſure the 


e. 
Sidney. To give caution by the means of ſureties. Apliffe, 3. Pro- 
viſion or ſecurity againſt, direction. In deſpite of is or cautions of 


government, vices will come off. L'Fflrange. 4. P 


cept. Attention to the ſymptoms affords the beſt cautions and 42 
diet by way of prevention. Arbutbzet. 5. Warning or notice before- 
nd ; 


| binernefs 


ſerving books and writings, and the wood is 


trees 
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To Cau Trion — Fr. ] to give notice of, to adviſe or warn 
of any danger. You caution'd me againit their charms. Si. 

Cau'TIO0NarY [of caution] given as pledge or pawn ; as, caationar; 
towns. Swrf?. 

Caurio'xE Admittenda [Lat. in law] a writ lying againſt a biſhop, 
holding an excommunicate perſon in priſon for contempt, not ith- 
ſtanding that he offers ſufficient caution or pledges to obey tie commands 
of the church for the future. 

Cav'rrovs [cautus, Lat.] 
with of. Be cautious of him, 
Særiyt. 

Cav'riovst v [of caution] heedfully, adviſedly. Their oaths an 
vows are cautionfly believ d. * 

Cv riovsxxss [of cautious] warineſs, circumſpection, prudence 
with reſpect to danger. We ſhould att with great cautionſne/s and cir. 
cumſpettion in points where it is not impothble that we may be de- 
ceived. Addiſon. | 

To Caw [borrowed from the ſound} to cry, as the cough, roh. 
raven, or crow. The rooks and crows upon the tops, ſecm to bc 
cawing in another region. Adiliſon. OS. 

Caw'kxixc Time Faith falconers] the treading time of hawks. 

Cawx Stane, a kind of mineral, 2-kin to the white, milky mineral 
Juices of lead mines. 

Caxama'ica, the name of a town and diftrit of Peru, in South 
America, where there was a moſt magnificent palace belonging to the 
Yncas, and a celebrated temple dedicated to the fun. It was at tlu⸗ 
town that Pizarro put to death Othualpha, their laſt king. | 
3 [of cæg, Sax. kat, Du. key, Ger. ] a key or water- Jock. 

on a toll or duty paid for landing goods at ſome key or 
wharf. 

Cax'uax, a kind of crocodile or allegator. This is it: American 
name. 

Ca'zrrom, or Caztriix, Arab. a city of Perfia, the capital of the 

province of Kurch Schabour. Lat. 29“ - N. Long. 70“ E. | 

Caziut [with aftro ] the centre of the fun. A planet is ſa 

— — cazimi, when it is not above 70 degrees diſtant trum the body 
un. 

To Cxasr, verb nent. [c:fſer, Fr. cefſar, Sp. and Port. cefſo, Lat.] t 
To leave off or give over, to be at an end, to ftop, to defiit. The lives 
of all who ceaſe from combat Addiſon. 2. To fail, to be extinct. 
The poor man ſhall never cea/e out of the land. Deuteronomy. Ine 
ſoul being removed, ſenſe and intellection ceaſe. Hale. How the 
wonder ceaſes. Dryden. 3. To reſt. The miniſters of Chriit have 
ceas'd from their labours. Sprat. IDE, 

To Ctasr, verb act. to put an end or ſtop to. 

| Im ne him for monies, be not ca- 
With flight denial. Shakeſpeare. | 
Ceaſe then this impious rage. Milos. 
Craze, abt. [from the verb} extinction, failure. 
The ceaſe of majeſty | | 
Dies not alone. Shakeſpeare, 5 

Cea'stLEess [of ceaſe] without ceaſing, inceſfantiy, having no 
pauſe nor ſtop ; as, ceaſele/s praiſe. Milton. : 

Ce'ca = Coy in Spain} a religious houſe, from whence the 
Spaniards have framed this proverb, 16 go from Ceca to Mecca, i. c. to 


444 heedful, wary, well adviſe, 
he is ſometimes an inconſtant love; 


turn Turk or Mahometan. 


_ _ [cedre, Fr. cedro, It. — — on. Gy Lat. of 
, Gr.] a large tree, ever-green, in moun- 
non paces; the les are mach narrower thoſe of the pine- 
tree, it male flowers or katkins ; the ſeeds are produced in 
> cf es BR = uy == 
, the ends ining, 
ſurface : the wood is of a very bitter taſte, and by reaſon of its 
is diſtaſteful to worms, and is by that means almoſt incor- 
ruptible. The faw-duſt of cedar is to be one of the ſecrets 
by the mountebanks who to have the embalming my- 
ſtery. This wood is alſo ſaid to yield an oil, which agg rr of 
my - 
con to continue above a thouſand years found. This fort of timber is 
very dry and ſubje& to ſplit. Mziler. 
Ce'pmara [Lat. av, Gr.] humours that fall into the joints, 
eſpecially about the hips. BY | 
Ce'vraTED [cedratus, Lat.] anointed with juice or oil of cedar- 


Crone: are [Lat. aA, Gr.] the large ſort of cedar, which 
grows as big as a fir tree, and yields roſin or pitch as that does. 
Ce'pr1a [Lat. , Gr.] the roſin or pitch that runs out of tho 


8 [ cedrinus, of cedras, Lat. a cedar] of or belonging to the 
Ce'psrvu, the oil or liquor that iſſues out of the cedar-tree, with 
which the ancients uſed to anoint books and other things to preſerve 
them from moths, worms, and rottenneſs; the Egyptians uſed it for 
embalming dead bodies. Ds : : 
Ce'prosT1s [Lat. 2:&go515, Gr.] the white vine which grows in 


— the cedar-tree. See Cxdax. | 
Cz'pvous [caduns, of cedo, Lat. to or cut trees] as, ceduox; 
trees, are ſuch as are uſed to be cut or | 
Ce'cina [in aſtronomy] a fixed ftar in the left ſhoulder of bootes. 
To Cir. [ca, Lat.] to cover with a cieling, to overlay with 
ing the inner of a room; as, a houſe cerd with cedar. 
Cer'iixc [prob. of cam, Lat. heaven] the upper part or roof of 
a lower room; or a lay or covering of plaiſter over laths, nailed on 
the bottom of the joiſts that bear the floor of an upper room, &c. 
Now the thicken'd ſky | 
Like a dark ceiling ſtood. Milton. 
Cz'Laxping [chelidenia, It. chelidenia, Sp. and Lat. xda, of 
xinoTeng, Gr. ſwallows] the herb otherwiſe called ſwallow-wort, on 
account of a tradition, that ſwallows make uſe of it as a medicine 


for the eye-fight. Of this plant there are two ſpecies : 
— 


CEL 
It grows wild, and is uſed in medicine. 2. Theleſlcr celandine, 
_— It hath a gramoſe or granuloſe root, the leaves arc 
roundith, the flower ſtalks trail on the . Miller. 
Ceiare'sT [with logicians] a ſyllogiſm. whoſe ſecond propoſi- 
tion is an univerſal affirmative, and the reſt univerſal negatives. 
CE'LasTROS [of znnarge,, Gr.] the ſlaff- tree, a plant. 
Ce'LaTurE [celatura, Lat.] the art of engraving, or cutting in 


metals. 

CeLE” [znan, Gr.] anciently (ſays H. Stephan.) a ſwelling or tu- 
mour in any part of the body; but, in proceſs of time, contined to 
the scgoruu. It anſwers, fays Bruno, to the hernia, or rupture: 
and hernias I may add) are not only in the ſcrotum, but in the ambi- 
{icas, the thigh, and the groin. 

Cere'BRABLE [celebrabilis, Lat.] that may be, or that is worthy to 
be pert with much ſolemnity. 

CELe'Bes, or Macaſſer, an iſland of the Indian ocean, ſituated be- 
tween 116® and 124? of cait longitude, and between 2 north and 60 
ſouth latitude. 

To CE'LEBRATE — brer, Fr. celebrare, It. celebrar, Sp. celebra- 
tum, ſuppoſed of celebro, Lat.] 1. To honour a perſon with praiſes, in- 
{criptions, monuments or trophies, to make famous. Pieces of poetry 
chat advred or celebrated the Supreme Being. Adiiſen. 2. To keep 
a ſolemn ordinance or fettival, to diſtinguiſh by folemn rites. In a 
large room the feaſt is ce/ebrated. Bacen. 3. To mention ſolemnly, 
and in a ſet form either of joy or ſorrow. 8 

This pauſe of pow'r tis Ireland's hour to mourn, 
While England clebrates your fafe return. Dryden. Wo 

Cr'LEBR TI 997 — It. celebradz, Sp. of celebratus, Lat.] 
1. Highly honoured ; renownedly famous. 2. Solemnized. — — 

CELEBRATEDNESS, CELEBRA'TENE5S, or CELE'BRLIOUSNEs3 [of 
celebrated] famouſneſs, renownedneſs. 

CELEBRA'TLON [Fr. cclcbrazione, It. celebracion, Sp. of celebratio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of celebrating, or doing a thing with ſolemnity and 
ceremony; ſolemn rememtrance; as, cclebraticn of a birth-day or 
of marriage. 2. Praiſe, renown, memorial. His memory deſerves 
a — celebration. Clarendon. | 

CeLt'BrIouUs [celebris, Lat.] celcbre, Fr. and It.] famous, c. 
The Jews, Jeruſalem, and the temple, were always celebrivus. Creav. 

Ctie'nrousLY [of celebrions] tamoully. | | 

CELEBRIousNEss, renown, fame. | 

Cele BrITY [celcbrite, Fr. celebrita, It. of celebritas, Lat] fa- 
mouſneſs, public repute ; fame, magniticence, pomp. Ihe manner 
of her recciving, and the ce/ebrity of the marriage, were performed 
with great magniſicence. Bacon. 

CEtLe'riac, alſo called turnip rontcd celery, a ſpecics of parſley. 


Crie'riTY [clerite, Fr. celerita, It. celerida, Sp. oi cileritas, Lat.] 


ſwiftneſs, expedition, ſpeed. 
With imagin'd — our ſwift ſcene flies, 
In motion with no leſs celerity | 
Than that of thought. Shakeſpeare. | | 
CeLeriTY [in mechanics] is an eſfection of motion, by which any 
movable runs through a given ſpace in a given time. | | 
CELErITY is emblematically repreſented by a damſel of a briſſe, 
ſprightly, countenance, holding in her right hand thunderbolts, a dol- 


Phin in the ſea on one fide of her, and on the other a hawk in the air; neſs 


all emblems of ſwiftneſs. 
CeLe'rrINI Deſcenſus Linea [with mathematicians] is the curve of 
8 8 body; or that curved or crooked 
ine, in which an heavy body, deſcending by its own gravity or weight, 
would move from one given point to another, in the ſhorteſt ſpace or 
CE'LERy [celer;, Fr. elleri, It.] an herb much uſed in winter ſallads; 
a ſpecies of b 
CELE'STIAL, adj. [celeſir, Fr. celefliale, It. celeflial, Sp. of cæle- 
fis, Lat.] 1. Heavenly, divine, relating to the ſuperior regions; as, 


the twelve celſtial ſigns. 2. Heavenly, as relating to the ſlate of the 


J fit — 
On the — harmony I go to. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Heavenly, with regard to excellence. | 
His bloomy face „ 
Glowing celeſtial ſweet, with godlike grace. Pope. | 
CtLEsT1AL, . [from the adjective} an inhabitant of heaven. 
And to the dome th'unknown cel-/tial leads. Pope. 


CzLe'srialLY [from celeſtial] divinely, excellently, in a heavenly 


manner. 
CELE'STIALNESS [of celeſtial] heavenlineſs. 


To CELIEKSsTIr r, to give a heavenly nature to ſomething. Heaven 


but earth terreſtrified, and earth but heaven ce/eftified. Brown. 
Cerx'srixkEs, an order of monks founded by one Peter, a Samnite, 
who was afterwards pope by the name of Cœliin V. 

_ CFLitac [zumMexS-, from , the belly] relating to the lower 
y; as, the celiac and meſenteric arteries. | 
Celiac Paſton, a kind of flux of the belly, wherein the food does 
got indeed pats perfectly crude, but half digeſted. | 

Ce'LiBacy, or CE'LiBATE [celibat, Fr. celibato, It. and Sp. cæli- 
batus, Lat.] the ftate or condition of unmarried perſons, a ſingle lite. 
They on celibacy as an accurſed ſtate, and are married before 
twenty. SpeHator. Where polygamy is forbidden, the males oblige 
elves to celibate. Graunt. 

Cerina'TExEss, or CELIBAa'TESHIP [of cælibatus, Lat. celibat, Fr.] 
batchelorſhip. 

CELrcoui [i. e. heaven-worſoizpers)] certain vagabonds, condemn- 
ed in the reſcripts of the emperor Honorius, among heathens and here- 
tics, A. D. 408. This was that Honorius, who, at the requeſt of the 
African biſhops, made it death by law to diſſent from the eſtabliſhed 
church. And the judicious Gothotred has given us, in his notes on Phi- 
loſtorgius, p. 364, the beſt account of this appellation, which was 
applied, by way of contempt and icoff, to ſuch chriſtians as choſe, rather 
than conform to the cgurt-ieligion, to hold their aſſemblies in the moit 
obſcure and ſecret places. Hence they were called [rewynoduras] trog- 
tedites, i. e. cave- ters, and owranoboſca, Gr. 9. d. thoſe who feed 
on celſlial paſtures ; from whence the Latins borrowed their cclicoli; 
i. e. not meaning hcaven-worſhippers, but inhabitants of heaven. 
And ſuch in rrach they were ; thuugh in a very different ſenſe from 


of a building, under ground; generally a repoſitory for ſtores. 


John Philips. 
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what theſe proud ſeoffers intended. I mall only ad, ny Wh 
the ape (As Sir Iſaac Newton has fhewn in his Obrien ow the 

Apocalypſe) when the #/ max, which in that propactc vition - - 
zates the chriſtian church, was {ing into the ace. and ac curd 
ingly her true gh feed were in much the fame flats with thit mes! 
tioned Heb. xi. 30. 37. They Lud trial of crael meckings. 4 bes war 
dered in doſerts and in mountains, and in dns and CAVEs of the tuns. 
See BastLics and Baatviut, with the PassaGes there reic.icd 5h, 
in Mede and Newtor. 

CSI [cellale, Fr. celiz, It. ce. Sp. of cella. Lat.] 1. The 
apartment or chamber of a mor! or nun in 2 monaſtery or Coilter, 
2. A ſmall cavity, a hollow. Ine Lain contains ten thouftud cs 
Frier. 3. A ſmall and cloſe apartment in a priien; as, the 4% in 
Newgate. - 4. Any ſmall place of refdencs. 

Mine eyes he clos'd, but open left the c 

| Of fancy. Arien. 

Cer. [in geography] a town of Triers, in the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, ſituated on the eaftcrn ſhore of the Moſcile, 26 miles north- 
eaſt of triers ; ſubject to the clector of Triers. 

Cx ILA [fome derive it of $55, Hcb. a priſon, or where any 
thing is ſhut up] a cell, 2 privy chamber, a partition in a moazfery 
where a monk lies, Sc. Lat. 5 : 

CE'tLar [cellier, Fr. celle, It. fiſher, Du. and Dan for Cop, 


kellerio, Teut. Store-hcuſes, cellarium, Lat.] a place in the laue pact 

C'eLtaract [from ce//ar] 1. Cellar-room. 2. That port of a 
building which makes the ccilars. Tou hear this fellow in the 
age. Shakeſpearc. A good aſcent makes a houſe wh e,: 
opportunity for cellarage. Mortimer. 3. Lhe rent to be pai ©. 
uſe of a cellar | 

CELLAarsT [celeriar, Fr. cellarius. Lat.] one who keeps a cclla: 
buttery ; the butler in a religious houſe or monaſtery. | 

Ct uns [with anatomiſts] are little bags or bladders where ul; + 
matter of diſterent forts are lodge, common both in animals and ve 
gitables. 


Crit; [with botaniſts} are the partitions or holiow places ia the 


_ hufts or pods of plants, in waich the ſced is contained. 


Celis (cella. Lat.] the little diviſions or apartments in bone? 
combs, where the young bees and honey are diſtriuuicd. 

Cx 'I LVA, a little cell or buttery. Lt. 

CELLULE Adige ſin anatomy] the laculi or little cenls wherein 
the fat of bodies that are in pood habit is contained. | 

Crete Inteftin; Coli [with anatomilſts} the cavities or hollow 


ſpaces in the gut colon, where the excrements lodge for ume time, 


that they may cheriſl. the neivhbouriny parts with their heat, and di- 
geſt any crudities. | 
CELLULAR, adj. [cell l.. Lat.] confilling of little cell. or ſinall ca- 
vities. Ihe muſcles and c{//u mmembr nes. | | 
Ctroro'mra [of nn, 2 ruptuic, and T1, Gr. a cuttire] the 
operation of the hernia. 5 
_ Cr'isa [a barbarous term of P'aracelſus] 2 ſmall colle tion of va- 
grant ſpirits that enden vour to make their exit by their continual mo- 
tion at any part of the body. N 
CE'L31TUbE [celfitudine, It. celſetudu, Lat.] height, highneſe, tall. 


Sharp. 


CEMENT [of ciment, Fr. cimicns, Sp. cmentum, Lat.] 1. A ſtrong 
cleaving ſort of mortar or folder, with which two bodics are made to 
cohere. There is a cement becometh hard as marble. Pac:x. 2. Bond 
of union. In friendſhip the band or c--mezt that holds together all ti. e 
parts of this great fabric is gratitude. Sc. 

CemenT [commonly pronounced fem] a compound of pitch, 
brick-duſt, plaiſter of Paris, &c. uſed by chaſers, repairets, and other 
artificers, to be laid under their work to make it lie firm to receive 
impreſſions made by punches. | | | | 

Cement [with chemiſts} any lute or loam, by winch veſſcls uſed in 


diſtillation are joined or cemented together. 


CE'mExT Reyal, a particular manner of yurifying gold, by Taving | 
over it beds of hard paſte, made of a co:mpotition of one part of ſal ar- 


moniac, and two of common ſalt, and four of potters earth or b:ic';- 
dulſt, the whole being moiſtened well with urive. ED 


Ct urxr [inchymical writers] is expreHE by this character, Z. 
To Cru vr, verb ad. from the noun ; cimenter, Fr. cinen“. ., 


. Sp. cements, Lat.] 1. To unite by ſomething interpoſed. Liquid bodi-- 


have nothing to cexcext them. Burre;'s IH e . 2. Jo unite one in a 
bond of friendſhip. Fdgar c:mented all the long contending power-. 

3. To join, to ſaſten together; to fill with cement or 
ſimmon. | f | 

To Cruexr, erb ucut. to become conjoined ; to cohere The 
parts of a wound, if held in cloſe contact, reunite by ĩnoſculation and 
cement, like one branch of a tree ingraſted on another. Sharp. 

CemtxTa'tioNn, {from cement} the act of cementing or cloſe join- 
ing with cement. „ 5 

Crukxranton {with chemiſts] the purifying of gold made up 
into thin plates with layers of royal cement. 

Cui'uertry [cemeterium, Lat. a , of R., to ſlcep] 2 
place where the dead are repoſited. The touls of the dead appear . 
cemeteries about the places where their bodies are buried. Au“ 

Cxx and Cix, Sax. denote kinsfolk ; fo cinu/ph, is a help to |: 
kindred ; cenche/m, a protector of his kinsfolks ; cixburg, the delcucr 
of his kindred; cenric, powerful in kindred. Cib/or's Camden. 

Cr'x A, a town of the Venetian teriitories in Italy, fta a ao! 


32 miles north of Padua. 


CEN ATORY adj. [rom cen, Lat. to ſup] relating to 145707 
The Romans wath'd, were anointed, and wore a cora/rry £5 ent 
Brown. 


Ce'ncurias [of z:yx;2-, Gr. millet] a ſpreading inſammatzag, 
called ſhingles or wild-fire ; called cenchrias tron it In e, te 
ſembling the ſeed of millet or hirſe, and is the fame a verges 
miliaris. _ ; 

Ce'xcnars ſcencro, It.] a n ſnake. . 

— 323 Ge) a precious flone, all ſpeckled as 1t 
were with millet feeds. | f 

Cr cnROs [x5,x20, Gr.] millet or hirſe, 1 in. al gram. | 

Cxxcalvs [arif Gr ] a ſpecies of herpes oe TESCHRLE? 
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Ci vH {in old Latin records] ſnendles or ſhingſes, ſmall pieces 
of wood to cover the roof of an houſe, initead of tiles. 

CExEaNCTA [run free, of x2::%, tO empty, and e. Gr. a veſ- 
ſel] an evacuation of veſſels by opening a vein, a letti blood. 
With Hippocrates it ſignifies empty ing the veſſels by any — whe- 
ther mantfeſt or cccalt ; and in particular by abſtinence. 

Ce xt LI old law] acorns. 

Ce'xonirr. See CoOrxnOBITE. | 5 

Crsort' rica { Lat. of , common, and g.. Gr. life) livi 
in community. Such were the afſsc:ated monks, as contradiſti 
from archorite. See AxcaortTE. 

Ce'Nosis [enseig, Gr.] an emptying or voiding. 

Cx xosis [in medicine] a diſcharging of humours out of the whole, 
or ſome part of the body. 

Ce'x017ayn, or CexoTa'pnrium [xn:rafor, of an- empty, and 
rag, Gr. ſepulchre} an empty tomb, fer up in honour of the dead ; 
eſpecially when the body lies in another country or place. The 
Athenians, when they loſt any man at ſea, raiſed a cerotaph or empty 
monument. Pope. Such was the tomb which Eueas made for his 
friend Deiphobus. | 

Tunc egomet tumulum Nhæteũ in littore inanem 
| Conflitui, & magna Manes ter ⁊cce vocavi. 
Zneid. lib. vi. line 505. 
Ctxsa'ria [old records] a farm or houſe Jet ad cenfum, i. e. at a 
rent. | 


Cexsa'nit [in doomſday book] ſuch perſons as may be aſſeſſed or 


Ces [cenſus, Lat.] public rates. Floods of treaſure have flow- 
- into Europe, ſo that the cenſe or rates of Chriſtendom are raiſed. 
acon. : 
To Ci xe g. d. to incenſe, encenſer, Fr. incenſare, It. incendb, Lat. 
to burn] to pertume with incenſe. | 
| "The Salii fing, and cez/e his altars round 
With Saban ſmoke. Dryden. 


C:'x5rr [g. A. incenſer, encenſeir, Fr. incenſiore, It. encerſario, Sp.] 


a perfuming-pan, a veſtel to burn incenſe in. 
Of incenſe clouds, | 
Fuming from golden cenſers hid the mount. Milton. 
Ces [Lat. cenſeur, Fr. cenſore, It. censer, Sp. and Lat.] 1. A 
magiſtrate among the Romans, who valued and taxed men's eitates, 
and made every Afih vear a general reviezy of the Roman people, in 
order to aſcertain a jutt reſource both of men and finances. Able J er- 
tot Hiſftcire des Revolutions de la Repub. Romaine, liv. vi. p. 127. 2. 
One who is given to cenſure. Ill natur'd cer/ors of the preſent age. 
| Ryſcommon. | | 
Cexs0'rtax [of cer] belonging or relating to the cenſor. The 
n had the ceryjorian power for offences under the degree of 
capital. Bac en. 
. [cenſ.rius, Lat.] 1. Apt to cenſure, or find fault with, 
' ſevere, addicted to invective. Too many believe no zeal to be ſpiri- 
tual, but what is cenhricus and vindictive. rat. 2. Sometimes with 
of ; as, a man cenſoriovs of his neighbour. 3. Sometimes c or won. 
_ and eniverſally cenforiczs upon all his brethren. Sift. 
'EXSO'R1OU+LY [from cenforious] in a ſevere reſlecting manner. 
Ctx5o'rrov-xtss [of cenſorians] aptneſs to cenſure, habit of re- 
proaching. Cenſerica/neſs and finifter interpretation of things render 
the converſation of men grievous. Tillet/cr. 
Ce'x:0r+41Py. 1. The office of a cenſor. 2. The time in which 
the office of cenſor is borne. It was brought to Kome in the cenjor- 
Ai of Claudius. Bieren. | | 
Cz" vkanre [from cenſure] liable to be cenſured, worthy of 
cenſure, culpoble. Taunted for ſomething cenſurable. Lacie. 
Ce'xsvRrABLE is {from cenfurable} liableneſs to be cenſured, 
blamableneſs. | | 
Cr'x5uR+41., pertaining to aſſeſſments or valuation. 
Ctx:urar Bok, a regiſter of taxations. 


blame, reproach. 
| Enough for half the greateſt of theſe days | 
Fr To 'icape my cenfure, not expect my praiſe. Pope. 
2. Judgment, opinion. 5 7. 
| Will vou go . 99 5 
To give your cenſure; in this weighty buſineſs ? Shakeſpeare. 
3. Judicial ſentence. 1 
Jo you, lord governor, 3 | 
Remains the cenſure of this hellith villain. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A ſpiritual puniſhment inflicted by ſome eccleſiaſtical judge; as, 
the ce/ures of the church. Aylife. 
Cexsvax ſin ſome manors in Cornwal and Devonſhire] a cuſtom 
| whereby all the reſiants above the age of 16, are required to ſwear 


fealty to the lord, to pay two-pence per poll, and one-penny per 


annum. 

To Cxusvak [cenferer, Fr. cenſurare, It.] 1. To find fault with, 
to blame, to brand publickly. [he like cenſurings and deſpiſings 
have embittered the ſpirits of learned men one againſt another. Sau- 
derſon 2. To condemn by a judicial ſentence ; as, the court cenfured 
that as a libel. | | 

Ce'xsunts [from cenſure] he that cenſures, blames, or reproach- 
es. A ſtateſman of rea! merit, ſhould look upon his political cenſures 
with the ſame negle& that a good writer regards his critics. Addiſon 

Cexr [Fr. @ hundred, or an abbreviation of cextum, Lat. an hun- 
dred!] as, money lent at 5 Fer cent. i.e. 5 2 for the uſe of 100. 

Ce'xTAURE [centaure, Fr. centaurie, It. centauro, Sp. xivravgde, 
Gr.] Euſtathius, in his comment on Neſtor's firſt ſpecch in the Iliad, 
ſuppoſes the mauntain ſavages there mentioned, to be the people called 
Centaurs, and ſays, that they dwelt about mount Pelion and Orta ; 
being derived, according to the fabulous account of the Greeks, 
from Lxien, and the cloud which he embraced ; in alluſion to which 
action of his [amo Te x74 T1 avcuy, m7 aries rpm) their name 
is ſuppoſed to have been given. And as to their hiltory,—by com- 
paring that paſſage in Iliad, Book 1, with Odyſſey, Book 21, line 
205—304, it appears, that the indecenci/e5 committed by them at the 
fealt of Pirithous, occaſioned the war between the Lapithz and them, 
which ifiued in their overthrow and extirpation. N. B. Their being 
portrayed by ſome /ater ports, undat the compound form of a min 


of a foot. 


| dee center or middle; as, the central 
Ce'xsUkE [Fr. cen/ura, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Reproof, reprimand, | 


in the center of 
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and horſe, is ſaid to hare riſen from a beſtiality committed by Hier:; 
ſon, too groſs to name. But after all, if the Greek etymology be 
fairly examined li. e. of xuTiww, tO goad, and ir7S-, a horſe } the 
Hippo-centaurs, and [by contraction] the contarys, may ſignify r 
more then men, dexterous in the management of the ſleed. and per- 
haps the , in thoſe countries which tought on horſe-back. 
Down from the waiſt they are cextaurs, tho' women ail above. 

Shad. eu 
Feats, Theſſalian centaurs never knew. Tlam n. 8 

Cx xx aux [with aſtronomers] the archer in the zodiac, a ſouthern 
conſtellation, repreſented on a globe in that form, and confi. ung Gi 
ninetcen ſtars in Ptolemyꝰs catalogue. * 

The cheerleſs empire of the ſæy, 
To capricorn the centaur archer yields. Themſcn. 

Ce'xTauky [centauria, Lat.] an herb of great virtue for the 
ſpleen or liver. Of this plant there are two kinds: 1. The preaer 
centaury. 2. The leſſer centaury. The greater is one of the H 4 
cafitule, or of thoſe plants whoſe flowers ate collected imo à hend. 
as the thiſtle, and hath a ial root. Its leaves are without ſpir.c-, 
and ſawed on the edges. One of the ſpecics, with cut Jeaves, is 
uſed in medicine. Ihe leaves of the lefler centaury grow by pairs, 
oppoſite to each other; the flowers conſiſt of one leaf lunnel-ſhaped. 
The ſecd-vefſel is of a cylindric form. It grows wild, and is uted 
r- — Miller. With Cecropian thyme itrong-ſcemed ccnraury. 
— {centenaer, Du. centner, Ger. ] a foreign weight of 
100, 112, 125, 128, 132, 140 pound Meight. 

CESTEXA'RIOUS [centenarins, Lat.] belonging to 100 years. 
CE'STENARY, adj. [centenaire, Fr. centinar:o, It. of certeraric;, 
Lat.] of or pertaining to an hundred. 

CENTENAR v. H. from the a. ] 
a centenary of years. Hater eil. 
Ce'xrerR. See CENTRE. | | 
CexTE'St.l [centefimes, Lat.] hundredth ; the next ſlep of pro- 
reſhion after decimal in fractions. Ihe negle& of a tew cente/2 ai; 
in the ſide of the cube would bring it to an equality, with the cube 
Arbathnot. 
CEe'xTESM, in the decimal diviſions of degrees, feet, Ec. is the 


the number of a headed ; as, 


| hundredth part of an integer. 


CtxTici'eiTous {centiceps, of centum, a hundred, and caprt, Lat. 
the head] having a red heads. | 

CexT!'yipovs [centifidus, of centum, a hundred, and finds, Lat. 
to ſplit] divided into an hundred parts or ways. 

Cexriro'Lious [centifelins, of centum, a hundred, and folium, 


Lat. a leaf] having or producing a hundred leaves. 


 Ce'xTineL [ ſentinelle, Fr. ſentinella, It. certinela, Sp. ſentinela, 
Port.] a foldier appointed to watch at a certain poſt or place. This 
ſhould be written /entine/l. | 

Ce'xTINoODY | centinedia, of centum, à hundred, and nodus, Lat. a 
knot] an herb. 

CE"xTIPEDE [centipes, of centum, a hundred, and s, 
pes, Lat. a foot] a worm, c. having a hundred feet; alſo a poiſonous 
inſect in the Weſt-Indies, commonly called by the m—_ forty feet. 
| — [at Lubeck] is 8 liſpounds, and a liſpound is 28 

unds. 

3 a patch d garment made up of divers ſhreds. Lat. | 

CExTo, a poem ＋ mY of ſeveral pieces, picked up and down 
out of the works of r perſons. It is quilted out of ſhreds of 
divers poets, ſuch as ſcholars call a cento. k 

CrexToxa'Lis [with botaniſts] wild rue. Lat. | 

CexTroxa'risi [among the Romans] were officers, whoſe buſineſ; 
was to provide tents, and other warlike furniture, called centoncs; or 
elſe officers whoſe buſineſs it was to quench the fires that the enemics 

gines had kindled in the camp. | 

Ce'nTRAL [Fr. centralis, Lat.] of, or pertaining to, or ſeated in, 

parts, the central earth. | 
CExTRAL Fire = chemiſts) that fire which they imagine to be 
earth, the fumes and vapours of which make 
the metals and minerals, and ripen and bring them to perfection. 

CexTrAL Rule, a rule invented by Sir Tm, Baker, to find the 
center of a circle, deſigu d to cut the parabola in as many points, a. 
an equation to be conſtructed has real roots. 

_ CENTRALLY, adv. [from central] with regard to the centre; as, 
to reſt centrally upon any thing. 

CexTra'TION [with Paracelfians] the principal root or foundation 
of any thing ; as, the brain is of the ſpirits, and the heart of life. 

Cr'xTRE [centre, Fr. cenerg, It. and Sp. of centrum, Lat. of wre, 
Gr.] the middle point of any thing, eſpecially of a circal or ſphere. 
from whence all hnes drawn to the are equal. 5 

CexTre of @ Sphere, is a point from which all the lines drawn 
to the ſurface are equal. | 

CEexTRE of a Dial, is that point where the axis of the world in- 
terſects the plane of the dial; and fo in thoſe dials that have centres, 
that point wherein all the hour lines meet. If the dial plane be pa- 
rallel to the axis of the earth, it will have no centre at all; but all the 
hour lines will be lel to the tile, and to one another. | 

CENTRE of @ Canic Section, is the point where all the diameters 
concur. 

CexTRrE of the Equant [old aſtronomy] is a point in the line of 
the aphelion, being ſo far diſtant from - Lhe 7 eccentric to- 
wards the aphelion, as the ſun is from the centre of the eccentric to- 
wards the perihelion. | | 

CENTRE of as 2 CxN TRE of an Oval fin ] a 
point in that figure, where the two diameters, called the tranſverſe and 
the conjugate, interſe& mutually one another. 

CExTRE of an Hyperbola, is a point in the middle of the tranſverſe 
axis, which is without the figure, and common to the oppolite 


gen. of 


CExTRE of the Gravity of two Bodies [in — is a point in 
a right line, Y kick jouns ; 3.4 centres together, and DNN 
line, that the diſtances from it ſhall be reciprocally, as the weight of 
thoſe bodies is. And if another body ſhall be ſer in the ſame right 
line, ſo that its diſtance from any point in it be reciprocally, as the 
weight of both the former bodies taken together, that point will be 
the common centre of gravity of all three, S. 
11 
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Cenras of Ofcillation, the centre of the ſwing of a pendulum ; ſo 
Rp bg eg oy * hr ron yp for the 
centre of the circle, whoſe circumference divides the ball or bob into 
two equal parts, the middle point of the arch, fo dividing the ball, 
is the centre of oſcillation. 


CanTRE of the Body, the heart, from which, as 

_ —— tude of a Body ith geometricians] a point a- 
ENTRE itude of a wi 

hoot whith a body being faſtened, 55 

its extremities or ends. ; 

CexTrE of Gravity [in mechanics] a point on which a body 
being ſuſpended or hung up from it, all its parts will be in an equal 
balance one to the other. 

CenTrE of heavy Bodies, in our globe, is the ſame as the centre of 

che earth, towards which all ſuch bodies naturally endeavour to 

CexTrs of a regular Polygon, &c. is the ſame with the centre 
of a circle or ſphere drawn within ſuch a body, ſo as to touch all 
its ſides. 

CaxTz8 of a Parallelgram, the point wherein its diagonals in- 


Cenras of a Baſtion, a point in the middle of the gorge of the 


| baſtion, whence the ca nen | 
CenTrE of a Batallion, the middle of a batallion, where there is 
uſually a ſquare ſpace left. | | 
CexTRE of Attrafim [in the new aſtronomy] that point to which 
22 planet or comet is attracted or unpelled by the force or 
- of gravi | 


| ty. 
2 xTRE of Percuſſion [with roomy 


ital line commences. 


is that point of a body 


in motion, wherein all the forces of that body are conlidered as united 
in one. | | 

CexTRE of à Carve of the higheft kind, is the point where two dia- 
meters concur. 


To Cx TAE, verb af. [from the noun] 1. To place on a centre. 
One foot he centred, and the other turn'd | 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure. Mil tan. 
2. Figuratively, to fix, as on a centre. 
By thy each look, and thought and care, 'tis ſhown, 
Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 

To CexTrs, verb neut. 1. Io reſt on, as bodies when in equilibrio. 
2. To meet in a point, as lines in a centre. Where there is no viſible 
truth wherein to centre, error is as wide as mens fancies, and may 
wander to eternity. Decay of Picty. 3. To be placed inthe centre. 

Ass God in heaven | 

Is centre, yet extends to all; ſo thou | 
Centring, receiv'it from all thoſe oibs. Milton. 
Crxraz-risu, a kind of ſea - fiſh. ih 
Ce'nrTrIC [from centre] placed in the centre. 
Some that have deeper dig'd in mine than I, 
Say where this centric happineſs doth lie. Donne. 
CexTrI'yucal [of centrum, the centre, and fugio, Lat. to fly] ha- 
ving the quality which bodies that are in motion acquire, of receding 
from the centre. 
CenTryucal Force [with mathematicians] is the endeavour of 
any thing to fly off from the centre in the tan For all movin 
| bodies endeavour after a rectilinear motion, becauſe that is the eaſieſt, 
ſhorteſt, and moſt fimple. And if ever they move in any curve, there 
muſt be ſomething that draws them from their rectilinear motion, and 
detains them in the orbit, whenever the centripetal force ceaſes, the 
moving body would ſtrait go off in a to the curve in that very 


point, and would ill farther from the centre or focus of the 
motion. They deſcribed an hyperbola, by changing the centripetal 


| Into a centrifugal force. Cheyne. | 
— [from centrum, the centre, and pete, to tend to] 
having a tendency to the centre, having gravity. 

CexTRIPETAL Force [with philoſophers] is that force by which any 
body, moving round another, is drawn down or tends towards the 
centre of its orbit; and is much the ſame with gravity. The direction 
of the force whereby the planets revolve in their orbits, is towards 
their centres; and this force may be very properly called attractive, in 
reſpe of the ccatral body ; wa 

. ne. 

9 [of x:7zw, centre, and gage, Gr. weight] of, or 

raining to the centre of gravity. | 

CenTroBa'ric Method [in mechanics} a certain method of deter- 


3 quantity cf a ſurface or ſolid by means of the centre of gra- 
vity o 


It. 
CexTRoPHA'GLA, Lat. [with botaniſts] penny - royal. 
Ct'xTRUM, Lat. a centre. | 
Cxxrxxu, Lat. {with botaniſts] the herb clary. 1 
Cæxraun Phonicum, Lat. {in acouſtics] is the place where the 
ſpeaker ſtands in polyſyllabical echoes. | 
Cxxraun Phonica:rpticum, Lat. is the place or object that returns 
the voice in an echo. | N 
Cæxrauu Tendinoſum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a point or centre 
wherein the tails of the muicles of the diaphragm meet; this centre is 
rated towards the right üde of the vena cava, and towards the 
t backwards : the icthy part of it gives way to the gula. Between it, 
and its two inferior proceiſes, the deicending trunk of the great artery, 
thoracic duct, and vena azygos, do pals. | 
_ Ce'xTay, or Si'xT&Y {probably contracted of ſanfuarz] a centi- 
nel or private ſoldier, poſtcd ſo a: to prevent being ſurprized by an 
enemy. See SE XTIKEL. 
The thoughtleſs wit: hall frequent forfrits pay, 
Who 'gain!t the centres box ditcharge their tea. Gay. 
 CexnTey [with architects} a mold for an arch. 
Cexra x Box, a wooden hutch, to ſereen a centinel from the inju- 
ries of the weather. | 
Ce'xTrum, Lat. an hundred. 
CęxTVUuα MiNoOUS [ centamy 1771's „ Lat.] an hundred fold. 
Cxxru'uvikAL, of of pertaluing to the centumvirate. 
CexTu'uvirali, the quality. office, or rank of the centumviri. 
CexTu'mviki, Lat. [among the Romans] a court of 100 judges ; 
they were at their furlt ĩuſtitution 103 in pumber, and this number was 


centripetal, in reſpect of the revolving 


CER 


aſterwards augmented to 180; but yet always tetained the {ate 
name. 

CExTUXCULA'R1s, or CexTu'xcULvs, Lat. [with botanills] the 
herb cudweed, chaffweed, periwinkle, or cot:on-weed. 


F cet (Fr. cent»plicats, It. of centaplex, Lat.] an hundred- 


To CexTvu'pLicart 
25 

Cxxru ai [among the Roman people] certain parties conſimtirg 
each of a hundred men. "Thus divided by Servius Tullius, the f xt 
* Rome, who divided the people into {ix clatins. I he firſt claſs 

d 80 centuries, and they were the rich: he adio ranged under 
this firſt claſs all the cavalry, of which they made 1 2 centurles, config 
ing of the richeſt and principal pertons of the city: the ſecond, third, 
and fourth, conſiſted each of 2o centurie- ; the fifth cited dt 30; and 
the ſixth claſs was counted but one comury,, aud comprehended all 
the meaner fort of people. Abbe Vertot adds, that Scieide, by this 
regulation, dexterouſſy enough transtemed into the hands of the firft 
claſs, compoſed of the Great, all the cranhoricy of the povermment, 
and, without depriving the picbeiars of their «te, knew by, I, this 
diſpoſition, to render it uſelets. Revolt Ropeirinct, 1 iv. l. 1 * 

To Cr xru'R Ar [ conturr intum, Of cif id, Lats 3 Ceca, | 20 Ji. 
vide into hundreds, to dilltibute into bands. = 

CExruria'rors [of contin, Lat.] four proteſlants Givines of 
Magdeburg in Germany, who divided the church-hiltory into ceaturics 
of years, which is geacrally the method of ecclefialtical hiftorizns. 
The cexturiators of Magdeburg were the ſirſt that dilcovered this grand 
impolture. Hligfe a 

CexTu'riox [Fr. and Sp. centarione, It. of centuric, Lat.] a com- 
mander or captain among the Romans, over an hundred ſoldiers. I he 
centurions and their charges dictinctly billeted already in the entertain- 
ment, and to be on foot at an hour's warning. Shakeſpeare. 
Cx'xrua v [centaria, Lat.] 1. An hundred, uſually applied to ſpecif/ 
time; as, an age containing 100 years, it is called a century. The 
liſts of biſhops are filled with numbers than one would expect, 
but the ſucceſſion was quick in the three firſt ature; becaute the bi- 
ſhop very often ended in the martyr. l Han. 2. Abu of a hurdted 
foot ſoldiers. It is ſometimes uſed ſimply for a hundred. Romulus 
did divide the Romans into tribes, and che tribes into centuries ur huu- 
dreds. Spenſer. A century of pray'rs. Shaleare. 

Cx lor, an initial in the names of men, which ſignifies a ſhip or veſ- 
ſel, ſuch as thoſe the Saxons landed in. C. %, Camden. 

Ce x u', a town of Terra Firma, in South America, about 85 mile; 
ſouth of Carthagena. | | 

Ce'ya, or CIE, Lat. [with botaniſts] an onion. 

CeyA'a [Lat. anwain, Gr.) fa-purilain, or brook-lime. 

Cerna'iia [Lat. ag., Gr.} an obilinatc head ach. 

1 PHALA LGICA [xifanaixa, Ur.] medicines good loi the head- 
ach. | | 

CE'ruaLatcy [cephacaigia, of x:222.225734, Of gn, the head, 
and a>xyS-, Gr. pain] any pain in the head; but ſome appropriate it 
chiefly to a freſh head. ach; one that p.ucceds from inteniperνẽj, or 
an ill diſpoſition of the parts. . 

Ceenala'RTics [of Sn, the head, and xa Da *, purgigg | 
medicines which purge the head. | 

Cernalic [cphaligue, Fr. ceſalico, It. cu, Sp. of g, Gr, 
the head] belonging to the hend; as, the ett vein, medical 2 
the head. Cephalic medicines arc all tuch 5 attenuate de ltd, 10 
as to make it circulate caſily through che c:p.llury veſlel, of the brain, 
Arbuthmet. 

CEeraaLic Line [in chiromancy] the line of the head or brain. 

Crna lie Medicines [with ſurgeons} medicines applied to tractur e 
of the head. | 

Cerna'Lica, Lat. [with anatomitts] the cephalic vein, is the out- 
ermolt vein that creeps along the arm, betu cen the frin and the muſ- 
cles; it is called the cephalic vein irom g, Gr, a head, becauſe 
the ancients uſed to open it rather ian any other for diſcaſes of the 
head; but ſince the diſcovery of the circulation cf the blood, it is ac- 
counted equal, whether the blood be taken from the cephalica, me- 
diana, 2 | 

Ceraa'Lics, medicines good for d iſtempers in the head. 

CeyrHaLo'iDts [in botany] a term uted by ſome who aſcribe vir- 
tues to plants from their ſignatures, applied to thoſe plants which bear 
any reſemblance to a head ; as, the poppy, piony, Sc. | 

Cerna'Lowaxcy [cephalomantia, Lat. Of xiPurouarinax, of x:9:2.», 
the head, and parlkiz, Gr. divination] a divination by che head of an 
aſs, which they broiled on the coals, and atter having muttered a few 
prayers, they repeated the perſons names, or the crime, in caſe only one 
was ſuſpected, at which, if the fue made any motion, and the teeth 
chattered againſt one another, they thought tic perion that had done 
the ill deed ſufficiently diſcovered. | 

Ce'eaaLoN, Lat. [with botaniſts] the date. tree. 

Ceeiato'sia, the capital of an iſland of the ſame name, ſituate 
in the Mediterranean, near the coaſt of Epirus, ſubject to the Vene- 
tians. Lat. 38* 30“ N. Long. 217 E. | 

CEPHALOPHARYNGAL [with anatomiſts] are the firſt pair of muſ- 
cles of the upper part of the gullet ; they proceed from befide the: head 
and neck, and are more liberally beſtowed upon the coat of the gu! 
let. Lat. | 

Ce'rnalLoPHARYNGAUM, Gr. [with anatomiſts] is a muſtle nung 
from that part, where the head joins to the firſt vertebra of tue nc le, 
from whence it deſcends down and ſpreads with a large pl. os 2:9 
of fibres about the pharynx, and ſeems to make its membrane. 

CernaLo'roxy (of x:pann, the head, and e, Gr. pain] a pan 
or heavineſs in the head. | 

Cx'ri Corpus [a law term] a return made by ther 
an exigent, or other p 
ſued. 

Cxrio'xmEs, Lat. certain precious ſlones a (lar cia, in 
which a perſon may ſee his face. 

Cr ri'rkEs, Lat. a precious ſtone of the agate kind. ; 3 

Cera, Lat. [of xigag, Gr. an horn reſembling a tal] a 10:4 Wich- 
ing ſcab, the ſame as achor ; alſo the horns a tie uierus 1m Lrates, 


in which the ſætus, or young, is uſually formed 


[centuplicatum, of centum and plice, Lat. to 
1. To make an hundred-fold. 2. To multiply by a bun- 


that upon 
5 he has taken the bodv 0; Tac Party 


ColaCidai ids, 
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Cpyacizrio, Lat. (sig. Gre] an agate-flone of a Max- 


a UC, 
Conant, Lot. bega. of x:c2;, Gr. an horn] a fort of ſerpent 
that ha: horn, or 14 tu poſed to have them. | 

(rann hond, hy drus and elops drear. Milian. 

Cr Tk LA. [ x:22 7198, Gr. a cherry. 

Crane (r-, Gr.] a cheiry-tree. 

Crnan cunts [of xegag, an horn, and axan;, Gr. an agate] a 
fort of 2551--lone, the veins of which reſemble the ſhape of an horn. 

Cir ont LGana [of ag., Gr. wax, and amalgama] a mol- 
lifvin.; compoſition made of wax and other ingredients. 

C: Ti [reratum, Of cera, Lat. wax] an external medicine, made 
of way, ol, or ſome foſter ſubſtance, of a middle compolition, be- 
tu cin an ointment and a plaſter, a cere-cloth. 

Crab [ceratus, of cera, Lat. wax] covered with wax. 

Crnnttis [wexha;, Gr.] the plant _— | 

C:rallxet [ceratinus, Lat. x+;25, Or. an horn] horned, cor- 
ruted; alſo ſophiſtical. 9 5 

C:raTINE Arguments [with _— ſophiſtical, ſubtile or intri- 
cate arguments; as, what a man has nat loft he has ; but he has not 44 
turns, ergo, he has horns. | | 

Ctna'Tiox [wich chemiſts] the rendering of a ſubſtance fit to be 
mel:cd or diſſolved. | 

Crerari'TEs [with botaniſts] the horned poppy. 

CeraTor'pes Trice [with anatomift-] the horny coat of the eye. 

CEraToGLo'ss uM [of tag, an horn, and yAuzze, Gr. the tongue] 
the proper pair of muſcles which belong to the tongue, proceeding 
from the horns of the bone called hyoides, and are joined to the ſides of 
the tongue. 

Cxxs'riun, Lat. [with botaniſts] the tree caract or carob, or the 

fruit of it. E 

Cexaro' xi, Lat. [with botaniſts] the carob-tree, or bean-tree. 
 Crna'ru [with ſurveons] a cerate or cere-cloth. 5 

CexA“rTuRr [ ceratara, Lat.] a dreſſing. | 

Cerav'xias Cr a, Gr.] the thunder-ſtone. | 

Crrav'xiun (Ae, Gr.] a rind of puff or muſhroom, ſo called, 
becauſe it grows pleniitully after thunder. Lat. 

CERAUNOCHEY £0 [of L:22t: N, thunder, and xeve ., Gr. gold] 


a fort of chemical poder. 


C:actie” [im heraldry] as, a croſs cercele, is a croſs which, open- 


ing at the ond, turn: round both ways, like a ram's horn. 

CE'roerntts, Lat. ſx:-r;, Gr. with phyſicians] a roughneſs in the 
throat, when it [cc]: 
a little dry cough. | 

Cr'ncis [x:exi;, Gr. with anatomifts] the ſecond bone of an elbow, 
otherwiſe cailed radius, and both from its ſhape reſembling a weaver's 
| thattle, or the ſpoke of a wheel. | | 

Cractr [in heraldry] ſignifies within a circle or diadem. 

Cre [fo called of Cerdo their ring- leader] a ſect of here- 
tics who maintained moſt of the errors of Simon Magus, and other 
gnoftics, Cerdo taught, that the Gop whom che dare and prophets 
preached, was not tue FaTi:Ea of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Iren. adv. 

Hereſer. Ed. Grabe, . 103. See CErINTHIANS, and BactLibiaxs. 

Cr'aco515 [of S, Gr. a tail] a piece of fleſh, growing out of 
the mouth of the uterus. | 

To Cx {trom cera, Lat. wax] to wax, to rub over with wax. 
A ſtrong thre id cered. Wiſeman. 

Cr'ntal [Ccercalis. Lat. of the goddeſs Ceres] pertaining to Ceres, 
or bread-corn ; to ſuſtenance or food. 


Cra, folemn feaſts to Ceres. In the feſtival of Ceres, her 


worſhippers ran up and down with lighted torches in their hands, be- 


cauſe that the is related to have ran about the world in this manner to 
cc for her daughter Proſerpine. 

Ihe inhabitants of Eleuſis in Greece appointed this ceremony, 
which was to be perſormed only by women, who in the temple of 
Ceres acted a thouſand ſhameful pranks : and becauſe Ceres did not 
reveal her ſ:crets, nor diſcover her deſign, until ſhe heard of the wel- 
fare of her daughter. it was not lawful to declare what was acted in her 
temple curing the ſeltival. | 

Ct: rEBEL [cerebelium, Lat.] part of the brain. Derham uſes it. 
___ Cr'xtemext [from cere, of cera, Lat. wax] cloth dipped in melted 
wax, With which dead bodies were wrapped after embalming. 

Canoniz'd bones, hears'd in earth, 
Have burſt their corexrents. Shakcheare. 

Cerrur'iLuvM, Lat. [in anatomy] the leſſer brain, or the hinder 
part of the brain, which conſiſts (as the brain itſelf does) of an aſh- 
coloured, barky ſubſtance, and a white marrowy one; wherein the 
animal ſpirits are upp be generated, which perform involuntary 
or mee natural actions, 

Crane ob tur, Lat.] having one's brains beat out. 

CNN Le, Lat.) brain-hck, mad-brained, wilful, 
Rubborn. | | 

Cratprrofc Ty, brain ſickneſs. 

Cenmary, Lat. [1th anatomiſts) the brain, properly fo called, 
which takes up the ſch part of the cavity of the ſkull, and is divided 
by the ſkin called meni ges, into right and left parts. The ſubſtance 
of it is of a peculiar jor: to itſelf, and is wrought with many turnings 
and wingings, in which thoſe animal ſpirits are ſuppoſed to be gene- 
rated, on which involuntary actions do chiefly depend. But, if I am not 
miltaken, this y1-74%.CT14x of the ſunclions of the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum has becq called in queſtion by ſo:ne later anatomiſts, after havin 
more Caretul;y-rraced the nerves (which terve the ſuppoſed voluntary — 
mxoluntary motions) to their re pective origins: N. B. I ſaid the ſup- 
fuld voluntary and involuntary motions, becauſe this diſtinction allo 
nas been fince debated. Dr. Mead, and Porterfield, reſolving every 
movement in the animal machine into the «vi/} and operation of the 
animating ſoul : and Monroe, if 1 remember right, differs only from 
Pr. Perterficld in this, that he will not arm with him, that the foul, 
in moving the keart or lungs, acts ex er4irr'2, or at pleaſure; but by 
A neceſity laid upon her by the author of nature. . 

C:'zenruUM Forts [with chemiſts] burnt tartar. 

Cr=r-Cieth [of cere and clatb] cloth ſmeared over with glutinous 
m. ter,; tometines applied to wounds, bruiſes, or ſores. The ancient 


rn Lat. Cages, Gr.) a precious ſtone of the colour of 


as if there were berries flicking in it, and occaſions 


of Joſeph an 
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Egyptian mummies were ſhrouded in a number of folds of linen, be 
ſmear d with gums, in manner of cere-c/zth. Bacon. See CEROrUu. 

CerEFa'cT10N, Lat. a making of wax. 

Cerero'Liun, Lat. [with botaniſts] the high chervil. 

CEREL.t uu [of cera, wax, and cleunr, Lat. oil] an ointment made 
of wax and oil. 

CErEno'NIAL, adj. [ceremonial, Fr. ceremeniale. It. of coremon; x) - 
Lat.] 1. Pertaining to, or con ſiſting of ceremonies or external tie 
Chriſt did take away the external ceremonial workkip that was am. 
the Jews. Stillingficet., We are to improve a ceremonial nicety inn 
ſubſtantial duty, and the modes of civility into the realities of relic ien. 
South. 2. Formal, preciſe, obſervant of ſet forms. ; 

With dumb pride, and a ſet formal face, 

He moves in the dull ceremonial track, 

With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his back. D-y---. 
__ Ceneatoxtal., ſubſt. from the a.] 1. External rite or form 
The order for rites and forms in the church of Rome. 

Centro xralxess [of — the quality of being cerem 
nial, over much nicety and preciſeneſs in ceremonies. 

CEREONIOUS [ceremonieux, Fr.) 1. Conſiſting of outward ri:-. 
God was more tender of the ſhell and ceremonions part of his wortt, 
South. 2. Ceremony, awful. ie 825 | 


O the ſacrifice, | 
How ceremonious, ſolemn and unearthly 
It was i'ch' offering. Shale pᷣcare. 


3. Attentive to the rites of religion. 

You are too ſenſeleſs, obſtinate, my lord, 

Too ceremonicus and traditional. Shakefprore. 
4. Civil, according to the ſtrict modes of good breeding, forma”! -, 
reſpetiful. A ſett of ceremonious phraſes that run thro? all ranks. . 
ſon. 5. Obſervant of the rules of civility and good breeding. 

Let us take a ceremontious leave | 

And loving farewel of our ſeveral friends. Shot: Feare. 
6. Civil and formal to a fault, full of formalities. 7. rond of cere- 
monies to an exceſs. The old caitiff was fo ceremonicus, as he would 


needs accompany me ſome miles. Sidney. 


CERrEMONIOUSLY 
with formal reipect. 
Coremenioufly let us re 8 
Some u el come fo; & Fhitrefs. Shake/peare. 
Ceneao'xovsxess [of corenonicus] fulneſs or fondneſs of cerema- 
nies, too much uſe of ceremonies, | 
CEe'rtuory [ceremente, Fr. ceremonia, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. The out- 
ward part of religion or worſhip, a facred rite or ordinanc 
| Bring her up to the high altar, that ſhe may 
The ſacred ceremonies partake. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. Compliment, forms of civility. Not to uſe ceremonies at all, is to 
teach others not to uſe them. Bacon. 3. Solemnities, outward form. 
of State. | | 
A coarſer place, | 
Where pomp and ceremonies enter d not, | 
| Where greatneſs was ſhut out, and „ well 1 | 
To make no CR REMO A of a thing, is to do it without ION, or 
much entreaty. | | 
Ce'r1Go, or CY'TrHEREA, an iſland of the i „ on the 
eaſtern coaſt of the Morea, and 50 miles north of the i of Candia. 
It is full of mountains, and between 40 and 50 miles in circum- 
ference. Lat. 36* M. Long. 23® 40, K. | 
Ce'rIGon, a wild creature in America, having a ſkin under the 
belly like a ſack, in which it carries its young ones. 
_ Cerr'iLLa, Lat. [with printers] a mark ſet under the letter c in 


[from ceremonizu;) in a ceremonious mann<:, 


French, Spaniſh or Portugueſe () to denote it to be pronounced as 


an :. 

CErr'xTHIANISM, the doctrine of Cerinthus. 5 
Cexr'xTHIaxs, a ſet of ancient heretics, who took their name 
from Cerinthus, who was cotemporary with St. John. The account 
which Irenæus gives of him is as follows: Cerinthus (whoſe reſi- 
dence was in Ala) taught, that the <ver/4 was not made by the £1857 
God, but by a certain power [wade ſeparats & diſtante] which had 
no communication and connexion with that principality which is of- 
all ; nay more, and was 1 t of that God which is over ALL. 
[By all which terms, Irenzus and other ancient writers expreſſed the 
8 of God the Faruk] He maintained alſo, that Jeſus was not 
rn of a virgin (for this he judged impoſſible) but that he was the ſon 
—— and that after his baptiſm, the Cux is r [or Sa- 
viour from above] deſcended into him in the form of a dove 
from that principality which is over ALL ; and then revealed the [be- 
fore] anten Father, and the miracles: and that in the 
end this Chriſt ſor Saviour from above] flew back again from Jeſus ; 
and fo Jeſus [the man Jeſus] ſuffered and roſe again. But the Curr 
Li. e. in our medern ſtile, the divine nature of our Lord] remained in 
palſible, as being sid IT VAI [and conſequently, in the pature of 
things, wncapable of ** adv. Hereſes, Ed. Grabe, p. 102. 
Now, in oppoſition to the part of Cerinthus's ſcheme, viz. an 
operation independent of that God, or principality which is over all, 
Irenzeus tells us, p. 212, that He who is God over all, made 
and conſtituted all things by his wox p, which [ſays he, juſt before] is 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; and p. 212, commenting on that text, He 
SPAKE it was done; He commanded, and it flood faft, he ſays, 
Cui ergo præcepit? to whom gave He the command ?—To his own 
logos. And, p. 333. 334, he calls the Son and Spirit the bands of 
God, and copioſum & inenarrabile miniflerium, i. e. his copious and 
wrutterable miniſtry. What is all this but to affirm, that they ſhould be 
conſidered, not (as on Cerinthus's hy ſis) like ſo many * 
dent agents; but as perſons zoff cloſely connected with God, and acting 
by commiſſion from him? [See AuTrexTiC.] And as to that other nc- 
tion of Cerinthus, which ſuppoſes a duplicity of minds, or two intelli- 
gent principles in our Saviour's perſon, the one human, and the other 
divine; he ſays, that St. John, ſoreſceing theſe greatly affrontive 
rules [in the text &/a/themas bas regular]! by which, as far as in 
them lies, they divide our Lord, affirming that He is made of 
diferent ſubſtances [whereas, in Irenæus' judgment, He was but 
one, one ſingle intelligent ſubſtance or ſpirit united to fleſh, p. 241 
and 294] St. John teitifies ſo and ſo; and then cites (p. 1 ers 
panages 
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firſt epiſtle, which the reader will find 
antichriſt [See AxTicursT.] And again 
s he) to a man, that there is but one Lord 


ubjoins) whatever unity is profeſſed in words, 


the other remained ancapable of ſuffering; and if the 
qd yo apt bf op bo on 
again left Him [meaning at his 
22 (fays Irenzus) to be not ons ; 
„ 27 CEE He will appear 
in, muſt a3 ent as of two, He wi 
th far beter perſon of the rw, who, in the midſt of his wann, and 
buſfetings, other indignities which he received, ed fo much 
mldneſs and forgiveneſs : not he that flew away [and conſequently f- 
fered nothing on this occaſion] See page 241, 243, 247. Above all, 
conſult the 18th and 19th chapters of the third book; in which (this 


ancient writer) proves at that Chriſt is one firg/e intelligent ſub- 
ſtance, or Spirit united to a and not (as Cerinthus, Valen- 


tinus after him affirm'd) a courouxD of two or more. I have dwelt 
the longer on theſe citations from this truly apo/o/ic writer; as they point 
out where, in his judgment, lay the dangerous conſequences of Ce- 
_ rinthianiſm; as being firſt ſubverſive of natural religion, and which be- 
fides the injury done by it to our Saviour's perton) explained away 


that fundamental article of his religion, a true and proper incarnation ; 
and reſolved the re ron of macdind into the 2 and ſuſter- 


ings, not of the ſox of God united to fleſh; but of a mere mortal man 
like ourſelves. Should the reader judge it worth his while to exa- 
mine what may be offered ſtill further on this head, he may conſult the 
following words: DivieniTes, CommuTaTION of Idiom, EuTY- 
CHIANISM, NEsrogiAxtsu, and INcarnaTION. 
To CtrrxTHIANIZE, to advance a doctrine which approaches very 
near to that of Cerinthus, if not in effe# the ſame. 
 __ Ceni'xTHE, Lat. [zxxca9n, of xnec;, Gr, wax] an honey-ſuckle that 
has the taſte of honey and wax. 
 Cenxe-Abbey, a market town of Dorſetſhire, built by St. Auſtin, 
5 miles from Dorcheſter, and 9g from London. | 
Cexxvu'Lia, Lat. a feſtival of Bacchus, in which they danced on 
one foot upon blown bladders, that by falling down they might cauſe 


| C Eno carur [cerographia, Lat. of xr;:4,46:a, Gr.] a painting or 


m wax. 


ies, to make their limbs more 


CE'roTE [cerotum, of cera, wax] the ſame with cerate. A cerote 
of oil of olives with white wax. Wiſeman. 
Cxxo run, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a plaſter made moſtly with wax, 


""Qax Map 2 ſor che K 
Cxx r y pro certo letæ, i. e. certain keeping 
of the court-leet] a common fine paid yearly by the inhabitants of ſe- 
veral manors to their lords. 


Cz'xTain [Fr. certo, It. and Port. cierte, Sp. certus, Lat.] 1. Sure, 
| things are certaia which cannot be denied without 


- Tillotſon. 
This form before Alcyone preſent, ” 
To abt fad event. Dryden. 
3. Fixed or ſettled, reſolved. © 


I with thee have fix'd my lot, 
Covaieto uatugs ike dacan of death, 
Conſort with thee. Milten. 


. In an indefinite ſenſe, lone as, a certain perſon. 

Caran [of certain] 1. Surely, undoubtedly ; as, a thing 
certainly . 2. Without fail; as, I will certainly come to you. 

nr or 5 [> . 1. Full aſſurance, 

0 inty is — agreement or diſagreement 

of our ideas. Locke? 2. That which is real and fixed. 1 8 8 


ing things go ill, oſten hurts more, 
Than to be ſure do; for certainties, 


Or are paſt remedies, or timely knowing 

The remedy then born. Shakeſpeare. 
He who leaves C:xTaimmTyY and ſlicks to chance, | 
The Scots ſay : I is good to be fure, quoth the miller, when he moulter'd 
| (took toll) ie. | 

CerTa'T1ON, Lat. debate, ſtriving, contention. 

CerTirICa'xDo de Recognitione, Sc. [in law] a writ directed to 
the mayor of the ſtaple, &c. requiring him to certify the chancellor of 
a ſtatute of the ſtaple taken before him, between ſuch and ſuch, in the 
caſe where the himſelf detains and refuſes to bring it. 

Cr'aTes, adv. Fr. certainly, in truth. An obſolete word. Certes, 
Sir knight, you've been too much to blame. Spenſer. 

CxxTi'ricarr [certificat, Fr. certificato, It. certificat, low Lat. he 
certifies] 1. A writing made in any court, to give notice to another 


court ny thing done therein. Cotwel. 2. A teſti of the truth of 
a thing, I can bring certificates, that I behave myſelf ſoberly before 
y. Addiſon. 


CenTirica'tiON of Affize of Neve Diſſciſin [in law] a writ granted 
for the re-examini patch Ar Arad any Jules. 
To Cx RTI [ certifier, Fr. certificar, Sp. and Port. certificare, It. 
and Lat.] 1. To aſcertain, declare for certain, or aſſure; to acquaint 
certainly with a thing. They certified the king that he was not to ex- 
any aid. Bacon. 2. It has of before the thing told or certified. 
CerTiOoRA'rs [in law] a writ iſſuing out of chancery to an inferior 
_ « wats. os records of a cauſe depending there, upon com- 
* 18. 


fition of oil and wax, with which 


2. Confident or aſſured, undoubting ; 


tion from labour. The rifin 
from politics. Addiſon. 


CES 


aint made by bill, that the party who ſeck: the ſune writ Rath kad 
d uſage in the ſaid court. 
CErmitope [Fr. certitadine, It. certinices, Sp. of r Not | 
Certainty, freedom from doubt; it is properly a quabity of th 
judgment of the mind, importing an adhetton of the wind tu the pro 
polition we afhrm ; or the ſtrength wherewith we adhere to it. I he 
certitude of ſenſe. Dryden. | 

Ce'xTITupe Metapher al, is that which arifes from a metaphꝝ fc! 
evidence ; ſuch an one a 2 geometrician has of the truth of this proj. 
fition, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to tuo right ones. 
I ſhould rather have called this -C certainty, or that aiſurance, 
which is founded in demenſtration. Whether metaphyſics deſerve 10 
great a compliment, I mull leave with them, who underſtand it better, 
to determine. 

Cexrirupe Moral, is ſuch a certittde as is ſounded on moral exi- 
dence, ſuch as that a criminal has, ho hears his ſentence read. 

CrrxTITupe Phyfical, is that which ariſes from phyſical evi lence: 
_ a perſon that has fire on his hand, when he feel it burn, or {cs 
it blaze. 

Ce'rvELas, or Ce'everat {cervelat, Fr. in cocker;} à larne fort 
of ſauſage. 8 

Cxꝰa via, a city and port- tou n of Romania, in Italy, ſituated on the 
gulph of Venice, about 10 miles ſouth - eaſt of Ravenna, ſuujcct to the 


Ce'avicar [cervicalis, of cervicis, gen. of cervix, Lat. the neck) 
belonging to the neck. | 

CExvicar V {in anatomy] are the art-rivs and veins, wi. ich 
paſs thro the vertebra: and muſcles of the neck up to the Hull; 16, the 
cervical and auxiliary arteries. | | 

Cervicarta, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb throat-wort. 

Cervix, Lat. [with anatomilts} the hinder part of the neck. 

Cexu'leax, or CERV'L rs cent, Lat.] biuc, bivirg a fry 
colour. A light touch of £:y colour, but no: ing nur io hivk as h. 


ceruleaus tincture of ſilver. Pe. 


From thee the ſaphire ſolid rither takes 
The hue cerulran. 7 lumſon. 


CE'Rura [in old law] a mound or tence. | 

CE'ruse, or CE'russ [ceruje, Fr. ceraſſit, It. and at.] a pr pera- 
tion of lead with vinegar, commonly called white lead ; whence ru 
other things reſembling it in that particular are by chemiſts called c 
ruſe ; as, the crriſe of antimony, Sc. 

CEsATRkIAx Section [from Cafar] See CTAN. The Cra: 


ſection is hen a child out of the womb cither dead or alive, when it 


cannot o vide be delivered. Which circumſtance, it is ſaid, hilt 
gave the name of Cæſar to the Roman family of that name. i. 


To Cxss [of ceſeno, Lat.] to aſſeſs or tax, to rate or lay charge upon; 
We are to conſider how much land is, in all Ulſter, that, according to 
the quantity thereof, we may c the faid rent and allowance iſſuing 
pted from cenſe, th magined 

Ess ly corru om cenſe, tho* imagi Junius ta 
be 1 faifre, to ſeize. Johnſon. Cenſus, Lat.] 7 A tax or 
levy made upon any inhabitants, rated according to their property. 
The like ceſs is alſo upon the country for victualling the ſol- 
diers. Spenſer. The land- tax is ſtill in Scotland denominatcd the ce. 
2. The act of levying rates or taxes. 3. {from cefe, Fr.] It ſeems to 
have been uſed by Shakeſpeare for bounds or limits. Jabnen. Beat 
Cutt's ſaddle, put a few flocks in the point; the poor jade is wrung in 
the withers out of all ceſs. Shakeſpeare. 

Cessa'TIONx [Fr. and Sp. ceſſaxione, It. of c utio, Lat.] 1. A leaving 
or giving over; a leaving off, op, intermiſſion, vacation, reſt, ceſla- 

g of a parliament is a kind cf cefation 
2. A pauſe from hoſtility; thus, 
_ Ces5aT1ON of arms] is waen a governor of 2 place befieged, find- 
ing himſelf reduced to the laſt extremity, fo that he mult either ſurten- 
der, or himſelf, iſon, and inhahitants would be ſacrificed, or at 
leaſt lie at the mercy of the enen y, cre a white flag on the breach, 
or beats a chamade for a capitulation, at which both parties craſe firing. 
and all other acts of hoſtilities ceaſe, til! the propoſals made are head. 
and either agreed to or rejected. 
ACxssA vir, Lat. [in law] a writ lying againſt cne who for two 
has neglected to perform ſuch ſervice, or to pay ſuch rent, as he 
is bound to hy his tenure, and has not ſufficient goods or chattels upon 
his lands or tenements to he diftrained. | 

Ces5x, or Cra'sss ¶ a la term] an exacting proviſions at à certain 
rate for the family of a deputy, or ſoldiers of a garriſon. | 

Cxssmi'Lir v [cefſſum, ſup. of cedo, Lat. to yield] a liableneſs or 
aptneſs to yield or give way without reſiſtance. If the ſubject ſtrucken 
be of a proportionate cefib:/:ty, it ſeems to dull and deaden the ſtroke ; 
whereas if the thing ſtrucken be hard, the ſtroke ſeems to loſe no force, 
but to work a greater effect. Digby. 

Ce'ss1BLE {from ceſſum, ſup. of cedo, Lat. to give way] eaſy :0 


recede or give way. Digby uſes it. 


Css [Fr. and Sp. cefione, It. of ceffio, Lat.] 1. Retreat, the act 
of giving way. Sound is not produced without ſome reſiſtance ; for it 
there be a mere yielding or ten, it produceth no ſound. Bacon. 2. 
The act of giving up, reſigning or yielding any thing to another; 55, 
peace was obtained by a ceſſion of Flanders to the enemy. _. | 

Ces510n [in law] is an act whereby a perſon ſerrender> ep, ard 
tranſmits to another perſon, a right which belonged to himfe!f. 

Cexs510x [in the eccleſiaſtical law] is when an ecclefialtic tak 1 
benefice without a diſpenſation, or otherwiſe unqualificd, in wich -:t2 
the benefice is ſaid to become void by ceſſion. i 

Cassio [in the civil law] a voluntary and legal ſurres der of on. 
effects to his creditors, to avoid an impriſonment. 

Cx'ssioxARY Bankrupt [ceſſenaire, Fr. a law term] onc who has 
yielded up his eflate to be divided among his creduor:. 

Ce's5MEnT [from ci] an afſeſiment, a tax. 

Ce'ss0R, a cenſor, aſſeſſor, impoſer of taxes. 

Crssonx [in a legal ſenſe] one who ceaſes or neglects too long to 
perform his duty, that by ceafing -1 is become li=ble to a ſuit, and 

g'% may 
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may have the writ ce/avi? brought againſt him, for ceaſing to do tł at 
which he is bound todo by his land or tenement. 

CE's:urt [in law} a giving over, or giving 

C:sraox, Lat. [x:rew, Gr.] the herb betony. ; 

CL'sTU1 gui til ſin common law] one who has a truſt in lands or 


tenements committed to him for the benefit of another. | | 
CesTvi gut wie [in common law] one for whoſe life any land or te- 


nement i granted. 

Ct5TU1 gui a/z {in common law] he to the uſe of whom another 
perſon i: inteofed in, or admitted to, the poſſeſſion of any lands or te- 
nements. 

Cz'srv*, Lat. [ag. Gr. ] 1. A marriage · girdle, that of old times the 
bride uſed to wear, and the bridegroom unlooſed on the wedding- 
night. 2. A leathern gauntlet garniſſied with lead, uſed by combatants, 
or in the exerciſes of the athletæ. 3. The gird!e of Venus and Juno, 
according to the poets. Venus, without any ornament but her own 
beauties, not ſo much as her cet. Addiſon. | 

Cxracxous | of cetaceus, of cetr, Lat. whales] of or belonging to 
z whale, or of whale kind; as, cetaccaus animals, and cetaceous 


likes. 


Crrrr, a port town of Languedoc, in France, ſituated on a bay 


of the Mediterranean. Lat. 43 2;' N. Long. 3” 16' E. 


ion, conſiſting of 


Crus 1 aſtronomers] a ſouthern 
23 ſtars. . 

Cz'va, a town of Piedmont, in Italy, ſituated on the river Tanaro, 
near the confines of the republic of Genoa, and about 49 miles ſouth- 


_ eaſt of Turin. 


 Ceva'vo, or Conir [of India] the ſhorter meaſure for filk and 
linen, 27 inches Engliſh. | 
Cxvavo r [ot Agra and Delli] contains 32 inches. 
Cevapo leffer {at Cambaia] 35 inches. 
Cevapo Aer [at Surate] 25 inches. 33 
Ceve'xNEs; a ridge of mountains in the province of Languedoc, 


in France. 


Ceu'ra, or Str rau, Arab. a city of the kingdom of Fez, in Af- - 
rica, ſituated on the fouth fide of the ſtraits of Gibraltar, and almoſt 
oppoſite to it; it 15 a fong fortreſs, and in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards. 


Cry tox, an iſland in the Indian ocean, about 250 miles long, and 
2co broad. he Dutch, who are in poſſeſſion of all the ſea coaſt, 


monopolize all tne cinnamon produced in the iſland, the king 2 


obliged to keep in his capital of Candy, which is fituated near 
centre of the iiland. | | 

C ravr, a note in the ſcale of muſic. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
A re to plead Hortenſio's paſſion ; 
B mi, Bianca, take him for thy lord, 
C faut that loves with all aſſection. Shakeſpeare. | 

Cu have a particular ſound in Engliſh words, which it is hard to 
deſcribe; as, arch, march, rich, roch, tench, perch, ditch, Dutch, 
change, charge, &c. in ſome words derived from the French, it has 
t he of Sh ; as, chaiſe. 

The Spaniards and Portugueze have the ſame ſound in their ch like- 
wiſe, and the Italians in their ſimple c, when placed before e or i; to 
the French it is belt explained by putting a : ch, and to all the 
northern nations, by putting a # before /ch. 


Cu, at the end of a ſy llable, has often a ? before it, as ſome ſay to | 
harden the ſound, tho properly ſpeaking it makes no alteration in the 


ſound, and ſcems only but to ſhew the ſyllable is ſhort, as in zotch, 


Iota, catch, batch, &c. 


Cu is uſed as an abbreviation for chapter. | 

Cu, in ſome words of a Greek derivation, is ſounded as before ; 
25, archbiſhop, erchiteAure, &c. in ſome others it is founded like &; as 
archangel, chelerie, &c. | 

Cu, in words of a Hebrew derivation, is moſt commonly ſounded 
2 4; as, — * ＋ — : this true 
of us Engi; but if there be any Europeans whoſe organs of ſpeech 
are . familiarized to — than — they may approach much 
nearer to the {rue pronunciation; which is only to be acquired by us 
from couverſi:g with the Jews : but in ſome it is ſounded as in En- 
gliſt: ; as, Chittim, Rachel, &c. | 
Io Cuace [chafer, Fr. cacciare, It. cagar, Sp.] to follow, to hunt, 


to gixe chace to. | 
o Cnc, {at tennis play] is when the ball falls in a part of the 


court, beyond which the oppoſite party muſt ſtrike the ball the next 
time to gain the ſtroke. IE 

Cuacx, the gutter of a croſs-bow. See Chask. gs 

A good Cuace [ſeaterm] a ſhip is ſaid to have a good chace, when 
ſhe is built ſo forward on, or a- ſtern, as to carry many guns, to ſhoot 
right forward or backward. 

Foot in Cnack [ſea term] to lie with a ſhip's fore-foot in the 


chace, is to fail the neareſt courſe to meet her, and to croſs her in her 


way. 

* [of the verb to chace] a ſtation for the wild beaſts in a 
foreſt, larger than a park, which yet may be poſſeſſed by a ſubjeR, 
which > oli comme : 88 — 

Caace [with gunners} is the w or length of a piece 
ordnance ike — . 


in . 
To give CHACE % 4 Ship [ſea term] is to follow, purſue, or fetch 


ber up. 


HACE Guns, or Cuace Pieces, thoſe guns which lie either in the 
hcad or ftern of a ſhip ; the one of uſe when ſhe is purſued, and the 
other when ſhe purſues. 

To Caack [with — 41 — a term uſed of a horſe that beats 
upon the hand, when his head is not ſteady, but he toſſes up his 
noſe, and ſhakes it all of a ſudden, to avoid the ſubjection of the 
bridle. 

Cua'CKSHIRES, or SiAa'CiniRes [among the Turks] a kind of 
breeches that reach from the waiſt down to the heels. 

Cuaco'xpe, or Cu cox [of cacena, It.] a dance in the air of 
a ſaraband, borrowed from the Moors. 

Cnap, or Suab, a fiſh. Of round fiſh there are, brit, ſprat, 
Whiting. chad, eels, congar, and millet. Carers. 

; CUAELOPHY LLC [x. eg: M, Ct.] the herb chervil or ſweet 


fret ; to boil, oo 


CHA 
To Ciart, werd act. [of chanſer, Fr. to make hot, and that Pro. 
bably of ca ei, Lat.] 1. To make hot with rubbing, to rub u. 
one's hand. ”_ fell to rub and 4e him, till ey brought him ty 
recover breath. Sidne; 
He docs begin 
To rub her temples, and to chaſe her ſæin. Sperry. 
2. To heat, to agitate by violent motion. 
Have I not heard the fea, puff d up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar, cbafed with ſu ct. Shaker; care. 
3. To purtume, to ſcent any thing. 
Lillies, more white than ſnow 
New fall'n from heav'n, with violets mix'd did grow; 
Whoſe ſcent fo cha A the neighbour air, that you 
Would furely ſwear Arabic ſpices grew. Suck/ing. 
4. To make angry. 
was inwardly chafed with the heat of youth and indignation again 
his own people. Knolles, 
To Char, verb neat. 1. To grow hot or angry 2. To fume or 


Be lion me „and take no care 

Who chafe;, who frets, or where conſpirers are. Shate/peare. 

How did they fume, and ftamp, and roar, and chafe, 

And ſwear ; not Addiſon himſelſ is ſatc. Pope. 
3. To fret upon or againſt any thing. | 

Once, upon a raw and guſty day, | 

The troubled Ty ber chafing with his ſhores. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To gall; as, to chafe (among mariners) a rope is ſaid to chafe, 
when it galls or frets, by rubbing againſt any rough or hard thing; 
and, the cable is chafed in the lacuſc, fignifies it is fretted, or begins 
to wear out there. | | 

Care * the verb] heat, a rage, fret, a ſtorm of paſſion. 

When Sir Thomas More was ſpeaker of the parliament, wich hs 


wiſdom and eloquence he ſo croſſed a purpoſe of cardinal Woltey's, 


that the cardinal, in a chafe, ſent for him. Camder. 
At this the knight high in chafe, 
And ſtaring furiouſly at Ralph. Hud:bra:. 


Cuare Wax, an officer in the court of chancery, who prepares 


the wax for the ſealing of writs, and other inſtruments to be ſent out. 
Cia'Fer [ceopon, Sax. kever, Du.] an inſect, a kind of yellow 


Cna'rrny [of an iron mill] a fort of forge, where the iron is 


wrought into complcat bars, and ht to perfection | 
Cuarr [ceap and ceapa, Sax. wy. ke huſks of corn when 
e 2. Figuratively, it denotes any thing 


Did birds are not caught with Cuarr. Old, experienced and 
wary people are not eaſily to be impoſed on, or will not bite at cvery 
bait. Take the corn and leave the chaff behind. | 

Cnarr-wEeb, a fort of herb. 

Cua'rrers [old law] wares or merchandiſes. 


To CHaFFER, verb next. [probably of kauffer, Teut. kauffen, Ger. 
to buy] to beat down the price, to in, to haggle. 
Nos rode half — fl =. 
To cha 2 wary nt ena, TY 
Where biſhoprics and ſinecures are Dryden. 
To Cua'rrERA, verb a. 1. To buy. 5 
He chaffer'd chairs in which churchmen were ſet, 
| And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Spenſer- 
2. Toexchange. 5 | | 
—_ _——_ 4 
| e chaffer'd words, proud courage to provoke. Spenſer. 
„ 


——— [from chaffer] he that chaffers, or bargains and 


1a'rrenn [echasfferre, Fr.] a veſlel for heating water in. 


Cua'rrincs [of chaff and fcb] 4 bird ſo named for delighting to 
eat chaff, and H Merti- 
mer uſes the word. | 


 Cua'FFLess [from cba] being without chaff. 


„ 
e me to you thus; | $ you 
| Unlike all others, chaf7e/+. — 02 | : 
Cna'r#-wEed [gnaphalium, Lat.] an herb; the ſame with cud- 


Cua'rey [of chaf] full of chaff; light like chaff. Straws light 
rown. 


and chaff. ; wa 
CuA FIN Difs [of tchauffer, Fr. to warm or heat] an utenſil for 
warming meat, &c. e Bacon uſes it. 
y 


Cnacrix [commonly ſo written, becauſe it retains the ſound of 


gy > called ſha Fr. cigrino, It.] 1. A ſort of grained lea- 
ther, chiefly uſed for — of pocket - books, letter » fc. 2. 
A ſort of = om Sha x : 2 

Cnacri'n [chagrine, Fr. it is pronounced fbagreen] 1. Trouble, 

vexation, 22 2. A being out of humour, f 
Here me, and touch Belinda with chagri 
That ſingle act gives half the world the ſpleen. Pope. | 

To CA 4 Perſon [chagriner, Fr.] to vex, to put out of hu- 
mour; to trouble, to grieve. 

Cnaix [chaine, Fr. cadena, Sp. and that of catena, It. and Lat.] 
1. Links of iron, &c. faſtened within one another for various uſes. 
He put a gold chain about his neck. Genefis. 2. A bond, fetter, 
or manicle, with which priſoners are bound. 

Still in conſtraint your ſuff ring ſex remains, 

Or bound in formal, or in — chains. Pope. 
3. A line of iron links, with which land is meaſured; as, 2 ſurveyor's 
chain to meaſure land. 
4. A ſeries linked together; as, a chain of reaſonings. Thoſe fo 


miſtake the chriſtian religion, as to think it only a ch of ſatal de- 


crees, to deny all liberty of man's choice. Hammend. 
Cuaixs [in a figurative ſenſe] ſignify bonds, bondage, or ſla- 


8 of a Ship, are iron plates bolted into the ſides of 2 


ſhip, by the timbrrs called chain-wales, to which the ſhrouds are faſ- 
Cazix 


tened. 


Her interceſiion cha "of him. Shakeſpeare. Te | 


** ** 0 


. CHA 


Cuain Pumps [of chain and pump, — a ſort of pumps mode 
of chains of burrs or ſpunges going in a wheel; a fort of pump which 
uſed in large Engli veſſels ; e are double, ſo that one riſes as 
the other falls. Not long fince, the ſtriking of the topmaſt hath been 
deviſed, together 


* 


"Cram IWales of a ſhip, broad timbers jutting out of its fides, ſerv- 
ing to ſpread the ſhrouds, that they may the better ſupport the 
maſts 


CHain-work [of chain and work with ſpaces like the 

links of a chain. Wreaths of chainwort for the chapiters. 1 Kings. 
To Cu ai [from the noun] 1. To faſten with chains. The mari- 

ners he chained in his own 


Lavery. 
This world, 'tis true, | 
Was made for Cæſar, but for Titus too: 
And which more bleſs d? who chain'd his country, ſay, 
Or he whoſe virtue ſigh d to loſe a day. Pope. | 
3. To put on a chain. The mouth of the harbour chained. Knolles. 
4. To unite; as, the linksof a chaiz. | 1 5 | 
I do bend mine knee with thine, 
And in this vow do chain my ſoul with thine. Shakeſpeare. 
Cual [chaire, Fr. cedegra, Port. probably from cathedra, Lat.] :. 
A ſeat with a back, a moveable ſeat. If a chair be defined a ſeat for 
a ſingle perſon with a back belonging to it, then a ſtool is a ſeat for 
a ſingle perſon without a back. Watts. 2. A feat of juſtice or au- 
thority. The chairs of jullice ſupply with worthy men. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A ſedan, a vehicle borne by men. View with ſcorn two pages 
and a chair. Pope. | 
Cnaremax, a carrier of a ſedan; alſo the preſident of a commit- 
tee, ſociety, club, Sc. as, a chairman of a committee, or other aſ- 


7. | 
Cuatst, a for: of light, open chariot, drawn uſually by one horſe. 
The ch retains the ſound of the original. Fr. 


CHA'LasTICS [yanarima, of xa, Gr. to locſen] ſuch medi- 


cines, which, by their temperate heat, have the faculty of ſoftening 


or relaxing the , Which, on account of their extraordinary ten- 
fion or 1 5 ins. | OY 

_ Cua'Laza [Lat. xz>az%, Gr. hail] the treadle of an egg. which 
are i ies ſomething more concrete than the white, and k not- 
ty; have ſome fort of light, as hail, whence they take their name; 
becauſe the chalazz (for there are two of them) conſiſt as it were of 
ſo many hail-ſtones, from one another by that white. Every 


egg (as has been faid) has two of them, one in the acute, and the 
other in the obtuſe end ; one of them is bigger than the other, and 


further from the yo; the other is leſs, and extends itſelf from the 


towards the acute end of the egg ; the is compoſed of two 
pI” knots, like fo many ball. anes, which are moderately diſtant 
from each other, the leſs in order to ſucceed the greater. | 
CHALAZa, or CHaLazion [Lat. of xaazda, Gr.] a little ſwelling 
in the eye-lids like a hail-ſtone. 
_ CanaLazoPHhY'LACES [of xanada, hail, and pwnzocu, to preſerve, 
Gr.] certain prieſts among the Grecians, who pretended to divert hail 
and tempeſts, by facrificing a lamb or a chicken; or, if they had not 
| A their finger, and appeaſing the anger of the gods by 
CHa'LBOT, or CHaBoT {in heraldry] a kind of fiſh called a mil - 
ler's thumb, or bull-head. l 71 


CualcA'xTnun [xararIe,, of xaxce-, copper or vitriol; and 


2590, the flower] vitriol or copperas. | 
CHALCANTHUM Rubefadum [with chemiſts] vitriol calcined to a 


CraLcepo'xivs [with jewellers] a defe& found in ſome precious 
tones; when in turning them they find White ſpots, or ſtains, like 
thoſe of the chalcedony. | | 

CHA'LCEDONY {calcedoine, Fr. calcidenio, It. chalcedo, Lat. of xax- 


x«%», Gr.] a ſort of agate or onyx-ftcne. It was a ſemi-opake None, 


whitiſh and clouded with faint colours. Criſp. 


, DL raus, Gr.] a precious ſtone of the colour of 


Cnarci'ris [xamxil;, Gr.] braſs, or the ſtone out of which braſs 
is got; alſo red vitriol. 


CraLcwic [with ancient architects] a large ſlately hall belonging 


to a court of juſtice. 

__ , Cralco'cRaPHER [xanroygn?3, of xaizes, brais, and yeaDers, 
an engraver] an engraver in braſs. 

— [xa D,,t Gr.] the act or art of engraving 
in braſs. 

CALA, noun as. belonging to Chaldza, the Chaldzan, or 
Babylonian empire. See BaRNTTON IA. 

Curua'LDER, CHa'LDERN, CAL ox, or Ciiupros, a dry En- 
gliſh meaſure for coals, containing 36 buſhels, heaped meaſure, ac- 
cording to the ſcaled meaſure kept at Guildhall, London. The chau- 
«ron ſhould weigh 2000 Ib. Alſo the entrails of a calf. 

Cralcoli'Baxum [xa Gr.] a fort of fine braſs. Las. 

Cna'tcipic, or Cia'civicus {of xa, brafs, and dun, Gr. 

tice] a magnificent hall belonging to a tribunal, or court of 
— | | — 

CHaLco'rnoxts [Ka, of yareS., braſs, and Gum, Gr. a 
voice] a black ſtone that ſounds like braſs. 

CHALCOSMA'RAGDUS [yarewpuncaysd, (or. | the baſtard emerald. 

Cara'LDea, or Bauylonta, the ancient name of a country of 
Aſia, now called Eyrac Arabi. Se: Eyrac Aran, 8 
Cn Loox, a meaſure of coals, containing 36 buſhels. 

Cra'Lict [calice, Fr. and It. cz. Sp. of calix, Lat. kelck, Du. 
kelch, Ger. calie, cxlc, or calie, Sax. kalckt, Dan. and Su.] 1. The 
communion-cup uſed atthe ſacrameut of the euchariſt, in general. 2. A 
cup, a bowl. 

When in your motion you are hot, 
And that he calls for drink, I“ have prepar'd him 
A caiice tor the nonce. *vareſgeare, 


galleys. Kzolles, 2. To bring into 


nure wich clrilk ; as, land that is ted. 


2. A claim, a demand of ſomething as due. 


and zo ſouth- eaſt of 


CHA 


Cua"ticed ffrom calxit, gen. of calix, Let. the cup of a Gower } 
applied by Shakeſpeare to a — but now obſolete. 
Phzbus pins ariſe 


His ſteeds to water at theſe ſprings, 
On chalic' flowers that lies. Shak: ſprare. FO 
Cnalx [chaux, Fr. of ca/x, Lat. kalſck, Du. and Ger. ceale, 
ce „Sax. calck, Mel. kalck, Su.] a kind of white foil, cf 


which lime is made. It is uſed in medicine as an abſorbent. 
Chalk is of two forts ; the hard, dry, ſtrong chalk, which is beſt fur 
lime; and a foft unctuous chalk, which is beſt for lands, becauſe it 
ir with rain and froſt. Mortimer. 

Chalk is the fimpleſt ard drieſt of all earths, as having no diſ- 
cernable ſhare of fatneſs at all; it is by jome accounted a „ but 
wants much of the weight and confiltcucc of a real tone. 

It is no mort like than CE is like cheeſe. Said when two thing: 
have no manner of reſemblance. 

To Craik [from the noun] 1. To rub with chalk. 2. To ma: 
3. To uace cur; as, by 
niarks of chalk I might have c out à way for othei to ajacud mv 
errors. Dryden. : 

CuaLx-CUTTER [of ch and cat] a man that digs chalk. Shell: 
by the ſeamen called chalk-cggs, arc dug up in chalk-pit, wacte d 
chalk-cutters drive a great trade with them. Ig ard. 

CuaL«-err [of chat and pit] n pit in which chalk is dag. 

Cu Lx V [from c] 1. Conſiſting of Salle, white with chal ; 
as, chathy cliffs. 2. Impregaatcd or giturated with chalk; as, 4.4 
water. ; 8 

To Cua“ UE NAT [HAienger, ad Fr.] 1. Vo vive deſtance to one. 
to call him to anſu er for an offence by cor a:; as, to ee 
perſon to fingle fight. 2. lo call wa cont. = 5 

Thus form d for ted, he anos the win, Dryer, 
3. To except againſt in xv, wolject to one iwparticky, I Menz 
four are returned, to ſupply the detect of thoſe chat wi g 
off. Hale. 4. To accuſe. | 

Were the grac'd perſon of our Burquo prefent, 

: Whom I may rather challenge for undes. OO? pee 
5. To claim as due. 

Theſe white ſlates did da 7onge pity. tut. ęcarc. 

That fill would recommend the mor: to C:utur, 

And challenge better terms. Aalen. | 
6. To call one to the performance of conditions ; with before 
the thing challenged. I will chalicage you of your promiſe, to give 
me certain rules. Peacham. | 

To CHalLlexce [with hunters] a term uſed when hound: or 
beagles, at firſt finding the ſcent ot their game, preſently open or crv. 
5 [from the verb] 1. A ſummons to fight a duel, a de- 

m4 | 


10 


I never in my life : | | 
Did hear a challenge urg'd more modeſtly. Shateſpeare. 
here muſt be no 
challenge of ſuperiority. Cellicr. 
_ CHaLLExGE [in common law] an exception againſt. A priſoner 
at the bar, arraigned for felony, may except againit jurors or jury- 
men, upon ſuppoſition of their being partial. 3 | 
Principal CuaLLExGE, Peremptcry CHALLENGE, is what is allowed 
by law, without cauſe aliedged, or further examination, and the pri- 
ſoner may except againſt werty-Cac, aud in caſes of high; treaſon 
thirty-five. 1 
| You are my enemv, I mike my c-a/lenge, 
You ſhall not be my judge, Shake /peare. 
CHaLLtxnGt zfor Reaſun, is when the pritoner docs alledge ſome 
reaſon for his exception, and ſuch as is futicienr, if it be tru. 
Cax'iLexGeD [in cock-fhghting] is xen the ſport is managed 
with ten ſtaves of cocks, and to make out of them td eu- ue battles 
more or leſs, the odd battle to have the matter. | | 
CHALLE'xGEk [from chailerge} 1. Ore that Jcfies or ſammons ano- 
ther to combat; as, he's a general c&«/{eng7r, =. One that clutms 
ſuperiority. | 
Whole worth | 
Stood challenger, on mount of all the age, 
For her perfections. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A claimant, one that requires ſomething as due of right. Earneß 
challengers there are of trial by ſome public diſputation. Bacon. 
Cna'LLoxs on the Marne, the c:pital of the Challonois, in the 
province of Champai 8 in France, ſituated 82 miles eaſt of Pari. 
eim. | | 
CHALLoNs en the Soar, a city of Burgundy, in France, 32 mile; 
ſouth of Dijon. It is the ſce of a biſhop. | 
CuaLy'seare {of chaiybs, Lat. ſteel] of or pertaining to fleel, 
having the temper or quality of ſteel, impregnated with iron or ſteel , 
as, chalybeate waters. | | 4 
CaHaLYBEaTE Criftals of Tartar [with chemiſts} ſee CM RA &” 
Cas. N - 
© ona [in medicine] preparatioas or medicines prepared 
with ſteel. 
Cnau. the title of the emperor or ſovereign prince of Tartary. [: 
ſhould ſeem to be a Eurepean corruption of the word Char or az, 
i. e. ſovereign prince or lord; hence we read of Jie ch, Jin 
chan, and Tartar-han : One and the ſame gattural being by us dit- 
ferently pronounced. See Ch. And, if not judged too foreign £2 1! 
preſent occaſion, I would beg leave to obſerve here once tor all. that 
the ch in French anſwering to our , we ought (if willing to ſecure 
the true pronunciation of many a name, incorporated flom their dia- 
tionaries into ours) to ſubſtitute the latter. I mcan, the &. ce. on. vs 
Cacnax, and read Casuan. It is likewiſe applied to yu. Pfund 
noblemen of Perſia. . 
Cnau [in geography] a town of che Bavarian Palatinate, tuateg 
on a river of the ſame name, about 25 miles nonth-cult of Katiſbon. 
Cusn [in military affairs] a beat of drum, or ound of trum.» 
pet, which is given the enemy as a kind of Rn to intorm them con- 
cerning ſome propoſition to be made to the comminder, either to ca- 
itulate, to have leave to bury their dead, or mike a truce, S 
hey beat the chamade, and ſent us charte-biunctr. © 41n 
Chanra'cre [Lat. yapaiax'r, Gr.) 2 tine Ff oy ( er-tree, 
the plant wall-wort, or dame- Wort. 
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Caammraiaxcs [Lat. of gzpmai, on the ground, and ge, 
Gr.] peas or earth- nut. 

C αν ö Lat. xapaicaid,, Gr.] the heath-bramble. 

Cuauanluxvs [Lat. with botaniſts] dwarf box. ; 

Cuaunzcevays [Lat. of xzuas, and a9, Gr.] ground-ivy, 
hare's-foot, periwinkle. 

Cuaumrcy rants [Lat. xapamrragco®-, Gr.] the dwarf cy- 


preſs tree or heath. 


Cnammpaſeuxe [Lat. of yzpai, and Jan, Gr. the laurel] a ſort 


of laurel or lowry. 

Cuaunprys [Lat. of xapas, and Jes, Gr. an oak] the herb 
cermander, or Engliſh heath. 

Caaunrilix, Lat. female dwarf-fern, ſtone ſern. 

Cram prin, Lat. dwarf flower- de- luce. 

Cramer Tia, — dwarf. willow. Py FR 8 

Cu au EOV [Lat. x , of xanas. the ground, and awr, Gr. 
a mh a little beaſt 2 lizard, which for the moſt part lives on 
flies, Sc. See CHaMELON. . 

Cnammreoxn [Lat. with botaniſts] a thiſtle which is ſaid to 
change colour with the earth it grows in, like that animal called 
cameleon.. 

Cu au uct [Lat. of yzpa, and a:vxy, Gr. ] the herb colt's-foot, 
or aſſes foot. | 1 

Cnau klin [Lat. of yapz:, and ure, Gr.] dwarf wild- flax. 

CnameMELox [Lat. of yapzi, and ue, Gr. an apple, ground- 
apple] the herb chamomil. | 

CHanenE'sPius [Lat. with botaniſts] the dwarf medlar. 

Cra'meznoruts [Lat. with botaniſts] the knot -buſh. 

CnamePratcltywixth, Lat. the dwarf honey-ſuckle. 


Cuanzyiris [Lat. of apa, and wwe, Gr.] the herb ground- 


pine; alſo the herb St. John's-wort. See the etymology of all theſe 
—_— explained under CHam&BALANUS. | 
HAMEPLA'T:xus [Lat. with botaniſts] the dwarf roſe · bay. 
CHanxroDEtnRros [ Lat. in botany] the dwarf roſe · bay. 
Cnamzsr'ce [Lat. u ith botaniſts] ſpurge- time. 
Cunag'ustx [chamtre, Fr. camera, Sp. camera, It. and Lat. kamer, 
Du. O. and L. Ger. kammer, H. Ger.] 1. An apartment or room in 
a kouſe, generally that appropriated for lodging in. 2. Any retired 
room. The dark caves of death, and chambers of the grave. Prior. 

. Any cavity, or hollow. Petit has, from an examination of the 
4 of the eye, argued againſt the poſſibility of a film's exiſtence, in 
the poſterior chanber. Sharp. 4. A court of juſtice; as, the imperial 
chamler. 5. A ſpccies of great guns. Names given them, as can- 
nons, demi-c2nnon:, chambers, arquebuſe muſket. Camden. 

C1amner [with gunners] that part of a piece of ordnance, as far 
as the powder and ſhot reach when it is loaded; alſo a charge made of 
brafs or iron, to be put in at the breech of a fling or murdering piece. 

The CuaunkR [or treaſury] of the city of London. 

To Crnauntk a Gur, is to make a chamber in it. 

Bertled CA [of a mortar-piece] that part where the powder 
lies, being globular, with a neck for its communication with the cy- 
linder. 

CHaxBer jo a mine] the place where the powder is confined, and 
is generally of a cubical — 8 5 5 

earder CHAMBER {on a a place into the grou 
for holding the powder or bombs, Sc. where they may be out of 
danger, and preſerved from rain. | | 

To CnawuBts. 1 To be wanton, to intrigue. See CAMrERIxq. 
2. To refide, as in a chamber. The beſt blood chamber d in his veins. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Cuaubrepr'kkixs [. e. chamber deacons] certain Iriſh beggars, . 
” verlity of 


who being clothed in the habit of peor ſcholars in the uni 
Oxford, trequently committed robberies and murders in the night, and 
were haniſhed by ſtat. 1. Henry V. | 
| Cna'unrrER [from chamber] a man of intrigue. 
I have not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation, 
That chamberers have. Shakeſpeare. 

Cus'unkrklrow [of chamber and fellow] one that lies in the 

fame chamber. A chamberfellow, with whom I agree very well. 


N he ator. | 


C1a"16zRING, debauchery, rioting, eſſeminacy, luxury. Not in 


chantering or wantonneſs. Romans. 


Cna'mperLann [chambellan, Fr. camerlingo, It. cameriro, Sp.] a 


name given to ſeveral officers. 

Lord Great Cn:mBtRt ain of England, the 6th officer of the 
crown, a conſiderable part of his function is at a coronation, who has 
the government of the palace of Weſtminſter, and provides all things 
for the houſe of lords, during the fitting of the „with livery 
and lodging in the king's-court ; he diſpoſes of the ſword of ſtate ; 
under him are the gentleman-uſher of the black-rod, yeomen-uſhers, 
and door-keepers. 

Lord ChHamBERLAiX of the King's Henſbold, an officer who 
looks to the king's chambers and wardrobe, and governs the under- 
_ officers, _ — overſight of the phyſicians, ſurgeons, the — — 

at arms, chaplains, and apothecaries, &c. except the precinct of the 
A patriot is a fool in age, 
When all lord chamberlain; allow the Pope. 

CrnaMBERLAnN. 1. The waiter above-ftairs of an inn, ſervant 
who makes the gueſts beds at a public inn. 2. A receiver of rents 
and revenues; as. chamverlain of the Exchequer, of Cheſter, and of 
the city of London. 

CHa'MBERLAINS of the Fxcheguer, two officers who formerly uſed 
to have the contrclment of the pells of receipts, and payments, and 
kept certain keys of _— and records. 

CHa'MBERLAINSHIP {of chamberlain] the office of a chamberlain. 

C4yaMBERLARIA, Or CHAMBERLANGE'R1A [in old Latin records] 
chamberlainſhip, or office of a chamberlain. 

Cna'mBER-LYE, urine. | 

Cna/mrerMmald [of chamber and maid] a maid, whoſe buſineſs is 
to dreſs a lady, and wait on her in her chamber. 

Cxa'mprary, the capital of the dutchy of Savoy, in Italy, fitua- 
xed 90 miles north-weſt of Turin, and 45 ſouth of Geneva. Lat. 45 
40 N. Long. 5% 45 E. | 
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CHA 
— of the King [in old records] the ports or have 


o Cna'umLEeT [from camelet] to vari to Some tk: 
the veins more — and _— as oak. == _ 
Cnaunra'xLE [in architecture] an order in maſonry and joine-', 
work, which borders the three ſides of doors, windows and chin. 
S It is 7. to n orders of archĩtectu . 
and is compoſ v. the top called traverſe, and t. 

two fides called the — conn * Es 
CHa"MBREL [of an horſe] the joint or bending of the upper part . 
the hinder leg. : 
Cnant'rriox. See ChauALxox. The chamelcon hath four . 
and on each foot three claws ; its tail is long; with this, a weil * 
with its feet, it faſtens itſelf to the branches of trees. Some have 2. 
ſerted, that it lives only on air; but it has been obſerved to fecy (n 
flies, catched with its tongue, which is about ten inches long, and ti. 10. 
thick. This animal is faid to affume the colour of thoic thing 5 
which it is applied; but our modern d ſervers aſſure us, that it 12 
tural colour, when at reſt, and in the ſhade, is a bluiſh grey; thou 
ſome are yellow, and others grecn, but both of a tmailer kid. 
Calmer, A chameleon is a creature about the bigneſs of an ordina 
lizard. Bacon. | . 

The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 


; Dry 4s 
_ Crnant'LioN 


; = hieroglyphics] repreients an hypocrite, an! + 
time · ſerver, one that is of any religion, and takes any impreſſion dat 
will ſerve his pow turn; for it is related of this creature, thy: :- 
can change itſelf into any colour but white and red. The late au- 
thor of the hiſtory of the Ports has given us plenty of theſe cha- 
lings in religion, and court-/erving characters in the councils held une; 
the chriſtian emperors of the fourth and ſucceeding centuries. Sce 
Covuncirs. 

To Cia'trrn 22 Fr.] to channel or make hollow. 

Cnaurrr, or CHanFRET [with architects] a ſmall furrow or gut- 
ter on 2 pillar, an ornament conſiſting of half a ſcotia. 

Cia'mryerED [with botaniſts] the talks of ſome plants are ſaid ta 


be chamfere/, when they have impreflions upon them like furrows. 


Cha MFERING, or CHAMERA INING [in carpentry, Sc.] is the 
cutting the edge or end of any thing aſlope or level. | 

Ca wLieT [camelet, Fr. of camelus, Lat. a camel] camlet, a ſtuſf 
originally made of camel's hair; ſee CameLor. To make a car. 
draw five lines, waved overthwart, if your diapering conſiſt of a dou- 
ble line. Peachom. 

Cna'mors, or Cna'xtors Leather, c called ſhammy, the 
ſkin of a kind of wild-goat. The wild ox and the chu Dea 


toroncmy. 
CHa'MOMILE [yamaunacy, Gr.] an odoriferous plant. It hath a 
—— the leaves re un nd ſegments. Tu plant was for- 
merly in great makin Iks, and is ſtill cultivatcd 
for medicinal aſe. Miller. See 1 
CuaA'uos, or CuEZ'uos [Wa, Heb.] an idol of the Moabites, 
which, according to the opinion of ſome, was the ſame with Baal. 
Tagen, or Priapus j =1 wary "of x KO PUR 
To Cnaur, verb aft. [champazer, O. Fr.] 1. To chew or bite az 
"I be fleets capariſon'd with _ . 
iſon d wi le ſtand, 
And cbamp betwixt — 2 1 


__ a . 
roughneſs on my tongue, that I up the remaining part. 
Spectator. | 


To Cnaur, werb sent. to perform frequently the action of biting ; 
as, the frequent motion and champing with the jaws. To champ upon 


the bit. Hooker. 
Cnaurat'ex [in ] 2 province of France, bounded 
l on the eaſt; 23 
ſouth; and by the iſle of France on the weſt. Its capital is Troyes. 


Picardy on the 

CHa'MPAIN, or Cna'uriox [of champagne, Fr. campagna, It.] a 
large plain, open country. With ſhadowy forefls, with clam- 
pains rich d. Shakeſpeare. 

A Point Cnamear's [in heraldry] an abatement or mark of diſ- 
honour in the coat of one, who unmanly kills a priſoner of war in 
field, after he has craved quarter. | 5 

Lychnis [in botany] a kind of roſe, in colour either 


Cna'"mPpain 
red or white. | 

Crnamra'rTY, or CRaurz' RT pos, y of el 
a field, and partir, Fr. to divide] a term in the common law, 
the maintenance of a perſon in a ſuit —— upon condition to 
have part of the lands and goods when reco | 

CrnauPte'kToRs [in common law] thoſe who move law fuits a: 
11 to have part of the lands or goods ſued for, or part 

gain. 
__ Curamnry1'cxion, a red gill'd, edible muſhroom. Fr. 
He _ friends _ * muſhrooms treats, 

Secure for you himſelf champignions eat. Dryden. | 

Cu urion (Fr. campio, low — It. campion, Sp. prob. 
of cempa, Sax. a ſoldier, of kaemper, Teut. kaempfeer, H. Ger. a du- 
eliſt or prize-fighter, kaempen, kaempffen, to fight. From whence, 
likewiſe, prefixing fieg, Teut. 1 the Sicambri, a warlike peo- 
ple — formerly on the banks of the Rhine, g. d. eg - kamyptt̃er 
or fighters for victory. See Caur] 1. One who fights a duel, or under- 
takes a cauſe by fingle combat; as, a matter tried by duel between two 
champions. 2. A hero, a ſtout warrior; as, a zealous champion for 
truth. 3. In common law, champion is taken no leſs for him that tri- 
eth the combat in his own cauſe, than for him that fighteth in the 
cauſe of another. Corel. 

ECHa'meion of the King, an officer, whoſe buſineſs it is, at the corona- 
tion of a king of England, to ride into W eſtminſter-hall, armed cap-a- 
pe, while the king is at dinner, and to throw down his gauntlet by 
way of challenge ; R by a herald, that if any man thall deny 
or — the king's title to the crown, he is there — * defend it 
in fingle combat. Sc. which done, the king drinks to him, ſending 
the champion drink>, 


him a gilt cup with a cover, full of wine, whi 
and has the cup for his fee. 


To 


CHA 


To Cnauyion [from the noun] to challenge one to combat. 
The ſeed i 


And champion me to th* utterance. Shakeſpeare. 
Cuance, ſub. 1. Fortune, the cauſe of fortuitous events. 


We 
ODE cs 
Chance is only a compendious way i 
expreſs, that ſuch effects as are y 
verily produced by their true and r_ 
deſign to produce them. Bentley. 2. 
as, leave him to take his chance. 3. 


act of fortune or chance 
Hazard, or a 


DIE CE NN IRIS COT NE 
events beſides the knowledge and power of ſecond agents. South. 


Be like our warranted quarrel. Shakeſpeare 
5. Misfortune, miſluck, un 
mon men could bear. Shakeſpeare. 6. Poſſibility of any thing hap- 

But chance may lead where I may meet 

Some wand'ring ſpirit. Milton. 

Cuaxce [as an allegorical deity with the ancients] was confounded 
— with deſtiny, and ſometimes with fortune, and repreſcnted 
as a god. 
 _ Caaxce [in metaphyſics] many things happen by chance in the 
world, with regard to ſecond cauſes ; but nothing at all happens by 
chance, in regard to the firſt cauſe God.) And ſuch is that truly 
ſablime ſentiment which Milton puts into the mouth of the ſupreme 
FaTHER, 

m—_—y g. , Which is free 
To act, or not. Neceflity and chance 
Approach not me ; and what I will is fate. 


Parad. Loft, B. 7. I. 171. 
See AuTrexTic and Necessary Cane. | 

Cu axcx, is alſo uſed for the manner of deciding things, the con- 
duct or direction whereof is left at large, and not reducible to any de- 
terminate rules or meaſures, or where there is no ground or pretence, 
8 uſed but in compoſition] happening b 

HANCE, adj. [ſeldom in compoſiti wppening by 

chance. Tre met like chancc-companions on the way. Dryden. 
The next chance-comer. Dryden. 
_ CHANCE-MEDLEY = law] the accidental killing of a man, not 
without fault of the killer, but without any evil intent. It is alſo 
termed manſlaughter by mifadventure ; for which the offender ſha!l 
have his pardon of courſe, in caſe he was doing a lawful act; but if 
an unlawful one, it is felony. 


To Cuaxcx, to fall, to happen. Tell us what hath chanc'd to day. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Caa'nceaBLe [from chance] accidental. The cha nceable coming 
idney. 


and balluſtrade or rails that incloſe it, where the miniſter is placed 
at the celebration of the communion. 2. The eaſtern part of the — 
in which the altar is placed. | 


Cara'xcELLOR [chancellier, Fr. cancelliero, It. chanciiltr, Sp. can- 


ttlier, Du. cantzler, Ger. cancellarius, Lat. from cancellare, literas wil 
ſcriptum lined per medium ducta damuare, and ſeemeth of itſelf likewiſe 
to be derived à cancellis, which ſigniſies the ſame with x«yx34%;5, a let- 
tice] an officer ſuppoſed originally to have been a notary or ſcribe un- 
der the emperor, and named cancellarius, becauſe he ſat behind a lat- 

tice, to avoid being preſſed upon by the people. | 
Lord High CyanceLLor [of Great-Britain] the chief perſon next 
to the ſovereign, for the adminiſtration of juſtice in civil affairs; who 
has an abſolute power to moderate and temper written law according to 
equity: he is conſtituted by the king's delivering to him the great ſeal, 
and by taking an oath. | | | | 

: Go, buckle to the law. Is this an kour | FER 

To ſtretch your limbs? You'll ne er be charcellir. Dryden. 

Cuaxcklrox [of the Exchequer] an officer conſtituted to qualify 


extremities, and order matters in that court ; he has alſo power, with 


others, to compound for forfeitures upon penal ſtatutes, bonds, and 
recognizances, acknowledged to the king; he has great authority in 
managing the royal revenue, and in matters of firſt fruits. The court 
of equity is in the exchequer chamber, and is held before the lord trca- 
_ chancellor and barons, as that of common law before the barons 
* 


trained up in the civil and canon law, to direct the biſhop in matters 
2 judgment, relating as well to criminal as to civil affairs in the 
urch. 

CHANCELLOR of Cathedral, a dignitary whoſe office it is to ſuper- 
intend the rene I feed of devotion. a 

_ CnaxceELLor [of the Dutchy of Lancaſter] is the chief officer in 

court, conſtituted a judge to try and determine all cauſes and 

controverſies between the king and the tenants of the dutchy land, 
and otherwiſe to direct all the kings affairs ining thereto. 

CiH1axceLLORSs, there are alſo a chancellor of the order of the gar- 
ter; a chancellor of an univerſity; a chancellor of the firſt fruits; of a 
dioceſe, c. | 

CHANCELLOR [of an univerſity} ſeals the deplomas or letters of de- 
crecs, proviſion, &c. given in the univerſity, 

CHnaxceLiior [of Oxford] is their magiſtrate, whom the ſtudents 
themſelves elect; his office is to govern the univerſity durante wit, to 
preſerve and defend the rights and privileges of it, to call together 
aſſemblies, and to do juſtice among the members un er his juriſ- 

g N. 6 


who alſo 
moved wi 


_ cre. A chancrous callus. Wiſeman 
_ Cra'nveLEe [in gunnery] a frame of wood of two large 


CnaxcELLon [in the ecclefiaſtical court] a biſhop's lawyer; 2 man 


CHA 

Fice Chaxctiion [of Oxford] is nominated annuaily by the chan- 
cellor, and eleted I 1 I  - 
> ns 2 univerſity in convocation, to ſupply the ab 
Pro _ 3 four perſons choſen out of the heads of 

— vice chancellor, i 
wa 3 to one of which he deputes his power 
HANCELLOR [of Cambridge] mach the ſame with the chancellor 
of Oxford, ſaving that he does not hold his office durante vice, but 

may be elected every three years. 

ice CHANCELLOR [of Cambridge} is annually choſen by the 
_ nominated by the heads of colleges and 


Cnaxcet.ior [of the order of the garter, and other military orders 
an officer who ſeals the commiſſions of the chapter, and aſſembly 0 


rg gy keeps the regiſter, and delivers the a&s under the ſcal of 


CHa'XCELLORSHIP [of chancellor) the office or dignity of a chan- 
cellor. The next Sunday after Sir Thomas More 4 up his chan- 
cell:r/þi9 of England, he came himſelf to his wife's pew, and uſed the 
uſual words of his gentleman uſher, madam, my lord is gone. Cam- 


Cn a'NcERY [ chancellerie, Fr. cancelleria, It. chancelleria, Sp. of 
cancell;, Lat. cantzley, Ger.] the grand court of equity and conſcience; 
inſtituted to moderate the rigour of the other courts, which are tied 
down to the ftri letter 11 of this the lord chancellor of 
Eng or the lord keeper of the great ſeal, is chief judge. | 

HANCERY-Coart, was firſt ordained by William the Conqueror, 
—— i the courts of juſtice, which always re- 
15 Court. | 
Cna"xcRe, an ulcer uſually ariſing from veriereal maladies. Fr. 
Cna"xvcrous [of chancre, ulcerous] having the qualities of a chan- 


lanks, 
ſix or ſeven feet aſunder, but parallel, on each of which is railed two 
pieces of wood perpendicularly, between which faſcines are laid, 
which form a parapet ; they are made moveable from place to place, 
according as there ſhall be occaſion, in order to cover workmen. 
CHa'NnDELIER, a branch for candles. F. 

 CHa'xDLER [of candela, Lat. a candle, whence chandelier, Fr can- 

2 a maker or ſeller of candles; he is diſtinguiſhed by tal- 
-C b 5 


The chandler's baſket on his ſhoulder borne; 
Wich tallow ſpots thy coat. Gay. | 
It is alfo applied to ſeveral forts of trades ; as a ſeller of ſeveral forts of 
ſmall wares is called a chandler ; as, a chandler's ſhop, a ſhip chan. iler, 
2 uſed tor ſhipping ; and corn chandler, one who 
corn. 

CHa"nptr, an apartment in the houſe of a king or nobleman, 
where » Sc. are kept. 

CHANFRA'IN BLAXC [with horſemen] is a white mark upon a horſe, 
deſcending from the fore head almolt to the noſe. Fr. 

Cna'xrrin [with horſemen] is the fore-part of a horſe's head, ex- 
tending from under the ears along the interval, between the eye-brows 
down to the noſe. 

Cnaxce [from the verb] 1. Alteration of the tate of any 


Since I ſaw you laſt, ES 

There's a change upon you. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Variety, a ſucceſſion of one thing in the place 
change and variety of company. 3. The time of the moon when = 
begins a new monthly revolution; as, the change of the moon 
4. Novelty. | 


Our fathers did for change to France repair, 
5 And they for change will try our Englith air. Dryden. 
5. In ringing, an alteration of the order in which a ſet of bells 3; 
rung. Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, and five bells 
an hundred and twenty. Holder. 6. That which makes a variety, 
which may be uſed for another of the ſame kind; as, changes of gar- 
ments. 
Cuaxck. or Excraxce ; as, to go to Change, meaning to go to 
the Royal-Exchange in London. ih neatly - 
CuHaxce, or a return of ſmall money out of a piece of greater value 
given; as, ſilver for change of a guinea. | ; 
Cu ax E [hunting term] is when a flag, met by chance, is taken 
for that which has been diſlodged and purſued ſometime before. 
Io Cnanct, verb ad. [changer, Fr. cangiare, It. of cambie, Lat. 
and that of cham (wide. Lex Sal.) ham, han, hand, the hand: and 
ſo the Germ. of hand kave kandcin, to trade or deal, bargains 
being anciently confirmed by joining hands] 1. 'To put one thing in 
the place of another; as, to change ſervants oſten 2. To reſign orc 
thing for the ſake of another; with for. They change for better, bu: 
we change fer worſe. Dryden. 3. Lo convert or diſcount a piece 0: 
money into ſmaller, or others of equal value ; 2s, to 2 a guinea. 
. To give or take reciprocally; having vic+ ; as, I will not chang- 
| or condition with you. 5. To alter; as, his countenance 
changed. 6. To transform, to metamorphoſe ; as, Actæon wi: 
changed into a ſtag. 7. To exchange or barter; as, they charge © 
one kind of goods for another. 8. To mend the diſpoſition. 
I would ſhe were in heaven, fo ſhe could 
Intreat ſome pow r to change this curriſh Jew. Se, 
9. In horſemanſhip. To change a horſe, or to change hard. 
turn or bear the horſe's head from one hand to the other, as fam: 
left to the right, or from the right to the left. Fournier 's . 
i1gnary. 
To Craxce, verb nent. 1. To undergo an alteration: n 57 1s 
may change, or the times may charge. 2. To begin a new month; 
revolution ; as, the moon charges. | te 
C4a'nceable [from change] 1. Apt to charge, r ubject * 
alter; unconſtant, fickle, changeable ; as, a changeable humour. 2 
Poſſible to be changed. Vaſcular parts of vegetables teem ſcarcæ 
changeable in the alimentary duct. Arbuthnot. 3 Having the qua- 
lity of exhibiting various appearances ; as, changeav/c taffata. 
Cna'nGrantexess [of changeablr] liable or aptn to change; in- 
conltancy, ſickleneſs. I here 15 gr temper of mind more * 
3 5 


of another ; FLA 


CHA 


than that cangeatench with which we are juſtly branded. Addifex. 

2. Suſceptibility of change: oppoſed to imm — — 

the changeabienc/; or immutability of laws, conſider nature and 
uality. Hooker. 

A C — ant [from changeable] unconſtantl 


Cna'xvertel (hom change and ud full = "TO inconſtant, 
fickle. 8 orders are devized for her good. Spenſer. 
Britain, changefal as A 20a at play, 7 
Now calls in princes, and now turns away. F. . 
Cra'xceiixc [from change ; the word ariſes from an old ſuperſti- 
tious opinion, that the fairies ſteal away children, and put others, that 
arc uz!» and Itupid, in their ſtead] 1. A child changed or left in the 
robin of another. 
And her baſe eln breed there for thee left, _ 
Such men do chargelings call, fo chang d by fairies theſt. 


and fo 
2. A fool, or filly fellow ; an ideot, a natural. Changelings fools 
of heaven. Dryden. 3. One apt to change, he who wavers. 
| They had turn'd from fide to fide, 

And as they changelings liv'd, they dy'd. Hadibras. 5 
— an officer of the mint, who changes money for gold or 

ver. 5 

Money Cnaxctn, a banker, one who deals in the receipt and 
payment of money. | 

Cua'xxen [canel, Fr. and 3 canale, It. cannel, Port. canael, Du. 

canal, Ger. canalis, Lat.] 1. The middle or deepeſt part of any ſea, 
harbour or river ; the hollow bed of running waters ; as, the chan- 
nel, of a river. 2. Figuratively, the courſe of any thing eſtabliſhed 
thro* uſe or cuſtom. It is not eaſy, now that — grown into an 
habit, and have their certain courſe, to change t channel, and turn 
the ſtreams another way. Spenſer. 3. Any hollow or cavity drawn 
lengthwiſe. Scalding tears wore a channel where fell. Dryden. 
4. A ttrait or narrow ſea betwcen two lands, c. as that of St. George, 
betwecea Great-Britain and Ireland; and the Britiſh channel, between 
France and Britoin. 

Cussskl [of a horſe} is the hollow between the two bars or the 

nether jaw bones, in which the tongue is lodged. | 

Cnaxxel [with architects] a gutter or furrow of a pillar. 

— Ciaxxel [in architecture] a channel 
part which lies ſomewhat hollow under the abacus, and open upon 
the echinns, and hath its contours or turnings on each fide to make the 
Talutas or ſcrolls. | : 

Cuaxxtl of the Larzier, is the ſoffit of a cornice, which makes 

the pendant mouchette. ' 

Ciuaxxet. of the Folate {in the Ionic capital] is the face of its 

circumvolution. EE. 

To Cu, [from the noun] to cut any thing in channels or fur- 

rows. No more ſhall trenching war channel her fields. Shakeſpeare. 
Thi column is perpetually channe/'d, like a thick plaited gown. 

often. 

Cnasr [cantur, Lat.] 1. The vocal muſic of churches. 2. Song 
cr melody. in general. Chant of tuncful birds reſounding loud. 
Milton. 
To Craxr, verb a2. [chanter, Fr. cantar, Sp. cantare, It. and 
Lat.] 1. To ſing. | | 
Ie cheerfal birds of ſundry kind 
Do chant ſweet muſic. _ | 8 
2. Lo celebrate, praiſe, or extol by ſong. The poets chant it in the 
theatres. Bramball. 3. To ſing in cathedral ſervice. - 
To Cart, werb neut. to or make melody with the voice. 
They unt to the ſound of the viol. Amos. 
Cusn [lantear, Fr. cantore, It. chantre, Sp. of cantator, Lat.] 
1. The chief finger in a cathedral, church, or chapel, the maſter of a 
choir. 2. A finger, a ſongſter in general. | 
You curious (Lanters of the wood, | 
"That warble forth dame nature's lays. Wotton. 

Cu rici.iak, or CHa'NTICLEER [of chant and clear, Fr. clear 
or ſhrill] a name ſometimes given to a cock, on account of his clear 
loud crow. For crow ing loud the noble chanticleer. Dryden. 

Cask {in architecture] a piece of wood faſtened near the 
ends ot the rafters, and projecting beyond the wall for ſupporting two 
or three rows of tiles, to prevent the rain - water from trickling down 
tac ſides of the wall, 

1 [from chant] a woman ſinger. Chantreſ; of the woods. 

HIGN, 

CiiaixTtay [chanteric, Fr.] a chapel anciently joined to ſome ca- 
thedral or pariſh church, and A Eos with annuil revenues for the 
maintenance of one or more prieſts, to ſing maſs daily for the fouls of 
_ tine founders and others. 

— [of xas· and , Gr.] the hiſtory or deſcription of 

e chaos. 

Cnao'traxcy [of a., air, aud parrue, Gr. divination] the Kill 
of prognoſticating, by obſervations made on the air. * 

CHAoMA'NTICA &= with Paracelſians] prognoſtics which were 
taken from — — of the air. * 

Cna'os [Lat. xa, Gr. confus d ſubſtance. Philo. Jud.) 1. Ac- 
cording to the heathen philoſophers, a dark and rude maſs of matter, or 
an irregular fi ſtem of tne elements, and all ſorts of particles mixed and 
jumbled together ; out of which they ſuppoſe the world to have been 
formed at ficit. And does not Mos Es himſelf ſuppoſe the ſame ? Or what 
difference between his Earth without form, and vid and Ovid's 
radis indigeftaque males ? ho, in juſtice to Moſes, it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that he does not, like ſome philoſophers, ſuppoſe the eternity 
(much leſs /e/f-exiftence) of matter; but repreſents this unformed and 
undigeſted chaos as the effect of a divine cauſe : for he had faid juſt 
before © In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
Other artiſts can work only on materials already produced to their 
hand: but the ſepreme agent can provide his own; or, as Irenzus 
ſirongly expreſſed it. Eft omnium SuzsTaxT1a voluntas ejus." 
The univerſe would have been a confuſed chaos, without beauty or 
o:der. Bentley. 2. Confuſion, irregular mixture. I could not have 
brought church and ſtate to ſuch a chaos of confuſions. King Charles. 
3. Any confuſed or diſorderly heap of things, wherein the parts are 
wigzitin guiiheq, | 


in the teake chains, 5. = 


the 


CHA 


Pleas'd with a work where nothing's juſt or ft, 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. Pope. 


REI 1 1 ing to a Chaos; alſo reſet. 
ing a chaos, con „ jumbled, iſtingui be terraq 
globe was in a chaotic ſtate. Derham. . 
* 3 [kappen, Du. to cut. This mow ſeems originally t. 
wi ; nor were robably diſtinguiſhed at firft, othe;. 
wiſe than — 8 have now a meanin 2 
ferent, tho referable to the ſame original ſenſe. Jehn/cn. Probably a 
corruption of to gape] to break into gapings, chinks, cracks, fx. 
or openings ; as, heat chaps the ground in a drought. ; 
would unballanc'd heat licentious reign, 
Crack the dry hill, and chap the ruſſet plain. Biackmere. 
Cray, a chink, hiatus or opening. What chaps are made in 
the earth, are filled up. Burnet's Theory. | 

Cnay [of ceapan, Sax. to buy] a corruption or contraction of 
> * bea? 

"HAP, er or lower of a s mouth; ſcldom uſed i 
the ſingular, . — ano Froth fills his chaps, he "57 
gronting ſound. Dryden. The nether chap in the male ſkeleton is 

an inch broader than in the female. Grezv. 

Cnays, in low language, is applied to the human mouth; as, he 
licks his chaps at it. | 

Cnaye [chappe, Fr. chapa, Sp. a thin plate of any metal] 1. A tec! 
or filver tip or caſe that ſtrengthens the end of the ſcabbard of a 
ſword. Phillips. 2. The catch of any thing by which it is held in 
its place; as, the hook of a ſcabbard by which it is held in the belt. 
3- The points by which a buckle is held to the back firap. This is 
monſicur Parolles, that had the whole theory of the war in the kno: 
of his ſcarf, and the practice in the chape of his dagger. Shakeſpeare. 

Cnaye [with hunters] the tip at the end of the tail of a fox. 

CHaPEaA'u [in heraldry] a cap of ſtate of velvet, of a ſcarlet co- 
lour, lined with ermine, worn by dukes. The creſt of noblemens 
coats of arms is borne on this cap as on a wreath, and is parted by it 
from the helmet; which no creſt muſt immediatcly touch. 

Cna'PEL [chape!le, Fr. cappelle, It. capilla, Sp. capella, Port. tapti. 


C 
Du. capclle, — capella, Lat. prob. of xar1aza, Gr. tents or booths] 


a ſort of little church ſerved by an incumbent, under the denomina- 
tion of a chaplain. 

CHAPEL. of Eaſe, is a chapel that ſtands at a diſtance from the pa. 
riſh church, where the pariſh is large; being built for the eaſe of the 

iſhioners that live a great diſtance from the mother church, and 

is ſerved by a curate at their charge. 
Free CyarEl., is a chapel of eaſe, which has a ſettled revenue for 
maintenance of the curate, fo as not to be any charge 
either to the rector or the pariſhioners. A free chape/ is ſuch as is ſous d- 
ed by the king of England. 2. 

CHaPEL {with printers] a work - room or printing - oſſiee; ſo called, 


_— — England was firſt performed in a chapel at Weil- 


Cha'PELESs [from e having no chape. An old ſwo 
with a broken hilt, ery For * two broken — — 
ſpeare. | 
Cual in the Frith, a market town of the p in Derbyſhire, 
9 ow Cos, 88 

-HA PELETS [with horſemen] a couple of ſtirrup leathers, each of 
them mounted with a ftirrup, and joined at top i 
buckle, called the head of the chapelet, by which 
the rider's length and bore, they are made faſt to the e 


CHa'PELLANY [from chapel] A 
Ro TER _ founded 
ent lie. 
CHayELo'Nnians [a cant word made from n the members or 


other church, and is 


Cua'PERoON, a hood or cap; eſpecially that worn by the knights 
of the garter, ng BY of the habit of that order. The — 
habiliments; as, of ſtate, parliament robes, chaperons, and 
caps of ſtate. Camden. | 

Caa'PErON [of a bit - mouth] a name which horſemen give to 
feartch-mouths, and all others that are not canon-mouths, and ſignifies 
the end of the bit that joins to the branch, juſt by the blanket. Fr. 

Cna'rraLx [of chap and fallen] having the mouth or chap ſtruck 
or fallen. | 


A chapfaln beaver looſely hanging by 
. helm. 4 
__ Cuna'eirtr [chapitear, Fr. pom It. with architects ] the head, 
i a pillar. He overlaid the chapters 


CuarirExs with Mouldings ſin architecture] are thoſe that have no 
ornaments, as the Tuſcan and Doric. 5 
CHAPITERS 4vith Sculptures [in architecture] are thoſe which are 
ſet off with leaves and carved works, the fineſt of which is that of the 
Corinthian order. : 

CHariTeRs (in law] certain articles, comprizing a ſhort account 
of ſuch matters as are to be enquired into, or preſented before the juſ- 
tices of the peace of aſlize, or eyre, in their ſeſſion. 


Cua'eLaix [chapelain, Fr cappellano, It. capellan, Sp. capelam, 
Port. cabellan, Ger 1 he who — Erine ervice 
in a chapel. ; 


Cra'eLain [in a law ſenſe) one who attends upon the king or 
— of — order to * * and his family in mat- 
ters of religion, i yers preaching. 

—— :- The oflice of a chaplain. 2. The proſeſũon 
or revenue of a chaplain. 

CuayLess [from chap] having no fleſſi about the mouth. 

A charnel houſe, | 
With reeky ſhanks, and yellow chapleſs bones. Shakeſpeare. 

Cna'eLeT [chapelet, Fr.] 1. A wreath or garland to be worn 
the head. Chaplets green upon their forcheads plac'd. Dryden. 
The tuft of Feathers on the head of a peacock. 


CHAPLET 


CHA 


CHaPLeT, 1. [In architecture] a kind of ornament, a fillet, being a 
little moulding carved into round beads, pearls, or olives. 2. [In horſe- 
manſhip] a couple of ſtirrup leathers, mounted each with a ſtirrup, 

joining at top in a ſort of leather buckle, which is called the head 
of the chalet, by which they are faſtened to the of a ſaddle, 
j and of the rider. 


the every 

and fo ſupply the want of academy ſaddles. Farrier's Dictionary. 
CararLETs [with Roman Catholics] a certain number of beads, 
threaded like a bracelet, by which count their daily pater-ngfters 
and ave-Maria's. A different ſort of is uſed by the Mahome- 


tans. 

Cua'exax [koopman, Du. O. and L. Ger. kaufman, H. Ger. hob- 
mand, Dan. koepman, Su. all which ſignify a merchant, of ceapan, 
222 1 a buyer] one who cheapens or 
crs to purchaſe. 

Their chapmen they betray, 
Their ſhops are dens, the buyer is the prey. Dryden. 

Cna'rwaxry [of ceapman and nic. Sax. a kingdom] the employ- 
ment or dealings of a chapman, or buyer. 

Cna'PMansH1P, the occupation of buying or felling. | 

Cruayyz [in heraldry] ſignifies cloaked, and is repreſented by di- 
idi chief by lines drawn from the centre, at the upper edge to 
angles below into three parts. The ſections on the ſides being of a dit- 
ferent metal or colour the reſt. Some call it a chief party per 
| bend dexter or ſiniſter, or both. | 
Cana'yPERONNE [in heraldrv] ſignifies hooded, of chap 
hood, which covers the head, ſuch as friars wear, with as much hang- 
ing down as covers the ſhoulders, and part of the arms cloſed every 
way. 


ing death's heads, and other funeral devices, placed on the forcheads 
es that draw hearſes at funerals. The reaſon of their being fo 
called, is becauſe theſe devices were anciently faſtened to the chappe- 
yornes, that thoſe horſes uſed to wear with their other coverings of 
Kate. | 


Caa'rourxtrt, a little hood, the figure of which is uſed by heralds, 
for a bearing in a coat of arms. 
Cuars Forobably of gaping] See Cuar. 1. The mouth of a 


2 home expect the promis d food 

N | at promis L 

And long to temper their dry chaps in blood. Dryden. 

2. It is applied, in contempt, to the mouth of a man. | | 
Cuarr, or Ciza'eyEd [part. paſſ. of 1e chap] having clefts or fiſ- 


Cna'eTEer [chapitre, Fr. 2 It. capitulo, Sp. tapittel, Du. 
of caput, the head] 1. A diviſion or part 


ial to the end of the 


Cua'eTEn [| Lat. in the common as well as canon or ci- 
vil law, from which it is borrowed] 1. An aſſembly of the whole 


body of the cl appertaining to a cathedral, collegiate or con- 
2 EU. 1 
receive correction. Hliſe. 3. A decretal epiſtle. Ayliße. 
CuaPTER Houſe, a building contiguous to, or near a cathedral or 
iate church, where the 15 held. | 


dme ſameas impoſts, i. e. parts on which the feet of arches ſtand; 
_ the capitals of pillars or pillaſters on which they are ſupported. Let 

the key. ſtone break without the arch, ſo much as you project over the 

Jaums with the chaptre/s. Maxon. 

Crar [inthe Britiſh tongue] is uſed for caer, which ſignifies a city, 
and being adjoined to the names of places, ſignifies the city of that 

Cnan [of uncertain derivation. Johnſon] a fiſh found only in Wi- 

nander-meer in Lancaſhire. : 

Cnanx [cynne, work, Sax. lye. It is is derived by Skinner from 

charge, Fr. buſineſs, or canc, Sax. care, or keeren, Du. to ſweep] a 

fngle job, work done by the day. | Lo 

: The maid that milks, Fe.” 

And does the meaneſt chars. Shakeſpeare. 

To char-work did aſpire, TAE | | 

Meat, drink, and two-pence, were her daily hire. Dryden. 

To Cuar 


To Cuax, to make charcoal of wood of oak, alder, lime-tree, &c. 
by cutting it into convenient lengths, and piling it up in the form of a 
ph id in a deep pit, made in the ground for that purpoſe, having a 
itle hole to put in the fire ; to burn wood to a black coal. Wood- 
ward uſes it. | 
CHar-woman, a woman employed occaſionally for odd jobs or for 
fingle days. Swift uſes it. | 
__ CHA'RACTER r Fr. carattere, It. carater, Sp. charadter, 


Lat. of r.] 1. A mark, ſtamp, or 
eee 8 
The character of that dominion given 


_ Ofer other creatures. 
2. A certain manner of air or aſſemblage of qualities, which reſult from 
ſcveral particular marks, which diſtinguiſh a thing from any other, ſo 
as it may be thereby known ; a repreſentation of any man as to his 
onal qualities ; as we ſay, the character of „Cicero, &c. 
. The perſon with his aſſemblage of qualities. Homer has excelled 
in the multitude and variety of his chr rt. Addon. 3. Perſonal qua- 
lities, particular conſtitution of the mind. 
Moſt women have no chara ders at all. Pope. 
4. The hand or manner of writing; as, you know the character of this 
hand writing. 5. An account of any thing, as good or bad. This 
ſubterraneous paſſage is much mended, fince Seneca gave ſo bad a 
character of it. Aduſſon. 
CuaracTie [with poets] is the reſult of the manners, or that 
which is r to each perſon, by u hich he is ſingular in his manners, 
and diſtinguiſhable from others | 


{ton. 


Crayytroo'Ns, or SHAFFEROO'NS, are thoſe little ſhields contain- 


chapter, that is, throughout, wike ent of any thing. L'Efrenge akee © 
K. 


Cna'erTrELs [probably from chapitre, Johnſor. with architects]! 
i. 


[from the noun] to do jobs by the day, without being 


CHA 


_ Cranacrten [with Romiſh divines] a certain indelible mark or 
impreſſion, which is left behind them by certain ſacraments in theſe 
that receive them. 

CHARACTER, is uſed for certain viſible qualities which claim reve- 
— ine _ 1 are 2 wich them; adventiticus 

ties im any office; as ignity of the character of 
— of om ambailader l Ee. r eee 
Nominal CuAAACT ERS, are thoſe properly called letters, in 
writing or printing, which ſerve to expreſs things. 
But his neat cookery ! 
lle cut our roots in chara Se. Shakeſpeare. 
Real ChanacTEs, are ſuch as expreſs things and ideas inſtead of 

Emblematical CyaracTtx,s are ſuch as not only exyrefs the thing: 
themſelves, but, in ſome meaſure, perfonate them * exhibit hs 4 
form ; ſuch as the Egyptian hierogly phics. 

CHaracTer [with the canting crew] ſignifies burnt in the hand; 
as, be has got the charatter ; that is, he has been burnt in the hand. 

ToCnanracrttr [from the noun] to inſcribe, or engrave. 

There trees ſhall be my books, 

8 And in their = my thoughts I'll Za Ger. _ cave, 

\ HA RACTERISM X * nb; OT JAR rHνœ , 6 | the de. 
2 ui ſetting out of a — by a character. * as I uu! 

. Steph. | | 

CHARACTERI'STIC, Or CHARACTERI':TICAL,@77. [from to care 
rize] _ which 22 the character, or marks the peculiar pre- 
perties of any perſon or thing ; as, to pretix a Hara: {ce dillineiorn 
and the charagerifical 3 of a ho F ; 

CHARACTERISTIC [of a logarithm] is the ſame as the index or ex- 
ponent of it. | 
_ CHaRacTErtSTIC Letter [in a Greek verb] that conſunane witch 
immediately precedes the varying termination. | 

CHARACTERISTIC, Jubſt. charaterif{ique, F r.] that which conſli- 
w_ 3 a yr yn. mark or ſign of any perten +». 

It is t t culiar chara3terijiic which Aittinguifte: 
. all ata. Age 5 y : 

CHARACTERISTIC Triangle of a Carve {in the higher peometry) i, 
a rectilinear right-angled triangle, u hof hyporkenute 15 a part du the 
curve, not ſenſibly — from a right linv. 
| CHaRacTERtI'sTiCa LNE5s [of characverifiical] the quality of having 

cs, or being characteriſtica!, or peculiar to a character. 

To 3 [charatitrijer, Fr. caratierizzarc, It. of a. 
racterizo, Lat unge, Or ] 1. To gire a character or defcription 
of the peculiar 2 5550 Foto | a man or woman ; 4 to 
chara#erize any perſon. Swift. 2. To imprint, to engrave. Senti- 
ments charatterized and engraven in the foul. Hale. 3. To mark 
with a particular ſtamp or on. African and Grecian faces are (la- 
raderized. Arbuthnot. | | 
CHA'RACTERLESs [from character] having no character, being with- 


out a character. | 
Mighty ſtates chara&erlc/; are grated 
To duſty nothing. 4 Shakeſpeare 


Cua'xacTERY, impreſſion, mark, diſſinction. Fairies aſe flowers 
for their charactery. Shakeſpeare. 
Cra'rac [a word of Arabian extract, and which ſigniſies the in- 


come or revenue of a kingdom. Go/iz.] the tribute which Chriſtians 


and Jews pay to the | amy ſignior 


Cua'x AS, the ſou diviſion of Peru, in South America, re- 
markable for the ſilver mines of Potoſi. | 

Cianrp, a market town of Somerſetſhire, 140 miles from Lor don 
In the reign of Henry III. it was made a free borough, and H nt men- 
bers to parliament nine times ; but lolt that privilege by its own neg li- 


ce. | 

CHa'rBox [with horſemen] is that little black ſpot or mark which 
remains after a large ſpot in the cavity of the corner teeth of a horſe, = 
about the 7th or 8th year, when the cavity Flle, and the too being 
{mooth and equal, is ſaid to be raiſed. 

Cual aca [of kerkolen, Du. 9. 4. coals brought in carts, in di- 
ſtinction to ſea coals, which are carried to the Dutch in flips. Mir gene. 
It is imagined by Skinner to be derived from (, buſineſs; but by 
— Lye, from t chart, to burn} coal mide ot wood burat under 


Love is a fire that burns and ſparkles 
In men as naturally as in charc-al;, 
Which footy chemiſts flop in holes, 55 
When out of wodd they exact coals. Hudibras. MP 
_ Crands of Artichoke [with gardenere] the Icaves of fair artichoke _ 
plants, wrapt up and bound in raw till they loſe tone of their bit- 
terneſs and grow white. 5 
CuHanDs of Beets [with gardeners] are white beets, being tranſ- 
planted into white beds prepared for them, where they produce large: 


tops, with a great, white, downy, main ſhout, which is the true 


chard. Mortimer. | 5 
Caare [probably of czpe, Sax. care] a job or ſmall piece of work ; 


alſo the name of a hſh, a char. See Char. 


CuaRE-wouak, a woman hired by the day to do houſhold work. 
Sec Char and Char-woman. | 

Curare'a [in old Lat. records] a charr, carr, or cart. 

CHAa'RENTE, a river of France, which ariſing in the Limofn, ru: - 
weſtward by Angouleſme and Saintes, and falls into the bay of Bic; 
oppotite to the ille of Oleron. 

Cna'rExTON, the name of two towns in France, the one on tc 


Marmuade, in the Bourbonnois ; the other in the iſle of France, aca: 


the confluence of the Marne with the Seine, about three miles dure c= 
of Paris. 

Crarce [Fr. a burden or load, carico, It. cargo, Sp and Port.] 
1. Ma t, care, truſt, cuſtody ; as, to have any thing in <V@rge 
2. = woman command. St. Paul giveth charge to beware of philow- 
phy. Hooker. 3. Office, employ or truſt conferred. I rue to h 7e 
a loyal ſwain, and kind. Pope. 4. Anciently it had toruetimes over 
before the perſon or thing entruſted. 1 gave my brother charge rer 
Jeruſalem, Nehemiah. F. It haz of before the iwoicct of trult or c: 


* 


Hei 


CHA 


Haſt thou eaten of the tree, | 

Where I gave thee charge thou ſhould'ſt not eat? Milton. ; 
6. With apex before the perſon charged. Love is the higheſt point 
of our duty, and of God's charge en us. _ A. accuſation, 


im nt, imputation ; as, crime to my charge ? 
3. Theperſon or thing committed to care. 

The ftarry guardian drove his charge away 

To ſome freſh paſture. "IM 
9. Exhortation of a judge to a jury ; as, chief juſtice gave the 
charge. 10. An engagement, fight, or . Honourable 
2 Bacen. 11. A fignal for an onſet; 
as, to ſound a charge. 12. poſture of a weapon fitted for attack 
or combat. 


Their armed ftaves in charge. Shakeſpeare. 

13. ce or . c e was | . 2 
3 2 coſt. Their charg borne by the Bacon 

14. In later times it is commonly uſed in the plural. The laſt Pope 

was at conſiderable c — — Allie. | 
Caarce [in painting] called alſo over-charge, is an exaggerated 


preſentation of any n ; wherein the likeneſs is ed, but 
;diculed ; by picking out and heightening fomething y amiſs in 
the face, wh by way of deſeft or redundancy : Thus, v. f. if 


2 man has a noſe a little larger than ordinary, and the painter makes it 
extravagantly long ; or if very ſhort, the painter makes it a mere 
itump, and the like of any other part. 
Cnarce [in gunnery] a certain meaſure of p« 
portionable to the ſize the fire-arms for which it was allotted. 
Cnancet [with farriers r w the body of 
an horſe or other beaſt. It is a ſort of ointment the conſiſtence of a 
thick decoction for ſhoulder ſplaits, inflammations and . | 
CHARGE 8 whatſoever is borne in field of an 
 eſcutcheon, whether it be an animal, a plant, or any other repreſenta- 
tion or figure ; but ſome give the name of charges to thoſe things that 
ierve to expreſs rewards or additions of honour in a coat of arms, as 
cantons, flaſks, gyrons, quarters, Sc. The c e is that which is 
borne upon the colour, except it be a coat divi 
Peacham. | 


nds. 
1 ſea term] a veſſel is ſaid to be a ſhip of 
draus much water, or ſwims deep in the fea ; 
an unweildy ſhip, which will not ware or ſteer. 


when ſhe 
imes it is uſed of 


To Cnakck, verb af. [charger, Fr. caricare, It. from carrus, Lat. 


the Ital. however only in lait ſenſe; carrerr, Port.] 1. To com- 
mand or give orders. I charge thee ſtand. Dryden. 2. To accuſe or 
lay to one's charge, to cenſure. I am far from charging you as guil 
in this matter. Wake. 3. It has with before the crime. His 

he charged xith folly. Job. 4. To load or burden. 
ſorely charg'd. Shakeſpeare. It only charges the ſtomach. 
To entruſt, to commiſſion for ſome ö „＋ 6. It has wirb be- 
ſore the thing entruſted. The captain of the 
«with them. Geneſis. 7. To impute as a debt, 
fon indebtcd, or the thing charged. Charge 

All muſt be charged on the account of labour. Locke. 


able war. 2. ] 
chargeable on me; and a fault chargeable on all, 3. Accuſable, ſub- 
je& to accuſation. Your papers would be chargeable with ſomething 
worſe than indelicacy. Spectator. 

CHa'xGEABLENESS [of chargeable] coſtlineſs, dearneſs, expence. 
* their cha geableneſi, but their unſatisſactorineſs, moſt deters. 
; cy . a 

Cna'rcrabLy [from chargeable] at great coſt or expence. Not 
chargeably bou 4 but beni iven 124 Aſcham. | 
Cna'xcrp fa heraldry] ſignifies the fi repreſented on an eſcut- 
cheon, by which the bearers are diſtinguiſhed one from another. Too 
2 charges in an eſcutcheon are not accounted ſo honourable as 
ewer. | 
CHanGeD Cylinder [with gunners] is that part of a cannon or pi 
of ordnance, which 1 * — 2 and is the of agar 


chamber. 


Cha'xcer [from charge] a large ſort of diſh. | 
Tributes land ſea afords, | 
Heap'd in great chargers load our ſumptuous boards. Denham. 
CHarrenTi'sMus [Lat. vage, Gr.] graceſulneſs, or a good 
grace in ſpeaking. [ In rhetoric] a figure in whic I 


ch a taunting expreſ- 
non is ſofrened with a jeſt or pleaſant piece of raillery ; 


or which bite: 
with pleaſantry (ſays Ruffin.) See Quintil. I. 8. c. 6. 

Caa'riLY [from chary] with a great deal of regard and care, wa- 
rily, frugally. [of chary} 8 | 

Cna'rixess [of chary iceneſs, caution, nicety, ſcrupulouſneſs. 
To act villany againſt him that may not ſully the charineſs of our ho- 
neſty. Shakeſpeare. | | " n 

Cna'r1oc, a kind of herb. 

Caa'rior {car-rhod, Wel. a wheelcd carr ; for it is known the Bri- 
tons fought in ſuch chariots ; charerte, Fr. carrera, It. kerre, Su.] 1. 
A ſort of light coach, with only back ſeats. 2. A carriage for plea- 
lure or ſtate. | | 

Anthony 
Shall ſet thee on triumphant chariots. Shakeſpeare. 
3 Acarrin which men of arms were anciently placed.) 

To CHarIoT, verb a. [from the noun] to convey in a chariot. A 
word ſeldom uſed. 

In a hery column char/oting 


His god-like preſerce. Milton, 


and ball, pro- 


only by partition. 
CHaRGE of Lead, 36 pigs, each containing 6 ſtone, wanting two 


CHA 


CuaniorE' xx [of chariot] a chariot-driver. It is uſed only in 
gaſping charioteer beneath the wheel 


CnarioT-RACE [of charict and race] an ancient ſport where cha- 
riots were driven for prizes, as horſes now run races. A wonderful 


vigour and ſpirit in the deſcription of the horſe and chariot-race. All.. 


CaantsTa [among the Romans] 2 feſtival ſolemnized on the 11th 
of the calends of March; wherein the relations by blood and mar- 
riage, met in order to a good correſpondence, and that if 
there happened to be any differences among them, they might be m 
eaſily accommodated by the good humour and mirth of the entertain. 


ment. 

Cuant'sricaRx, a fort of commendatory or donatory, of a perion to 
whom the enjoyment of the revenues of a monaſtery, benetice, C. 
was given. 

— eames Los. [with botaniſts] mugwort. 

Crna'riTanLe [Fr. charitatevole, It. charitativo, Sp. and Port.] 
1. Loving, kind in judging others, benevolent ; as, a charitab/: cor. 
ſtruction of any action. 2. Kind in giving alms, bountiful, liberal 10 
the poor ; as, a charitable ; | 

Cna'niTaBbLY [of charitable) 1. Lovingly, without malig nv. 
Charitably let the dull be vain. Pope. 2. Kindly, liberal! 


ys with 


inclination to relieve the poor. | 


Cuanrra'rive [in canon law] as, charitative ſubſidy, aid, Cc. 2 

allowance granted by a council to a biſhop, to bear ji; c.- 
C — G the J Aglaia, Tha! 

HaA'mITIES [x „Gr. i. e. | I alia, ar d 
yne, nm of Jupiter Autonoe, or of jupitcr nd 
urymone. One of theſe was painted with her back towards us, an4! 
her face fromward, as ing from us; and the other two with their 
faces towards us, to denote that for one benefit done we ſhould recri e 
double thanks ; inted naked, to intimate that good of ces 
be done without diſſembling and hypocriſy ; they were rep: <- 

oung, to ſignify that the e of beneſits ſhould nor 
old; and alſo laughi , to ſignify chat we ſhould do good to 
and alacrity. They are repreſented lit Rod 
in arm, to inſtruct us that one kindneſs ſhould 
ſo that the 


try 


FREE 
1 


voke 
not and bond of love ſhould be indiſſoluble. I he 
themſelves in the fountain Aci- 

turns, ought to be ſincere and 


harits, Fr. caritd, It. charidal, Sp. caridade, Port. 
kindneſs, 
and all the charities | 
ſon. 

judge well of others; as, a- 
irtue of univerſal love, the 

i brotherly affection of one towards 
The rule and ſtandard, that this habit is to be examined and 
_ bas bear to ourſelves, or 
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Erajm. All apologies | 
We fay likewiſe in the ſame ſenſe; The prieſt chriftens his own child 
frff. The Germans ſay ; Ein jeder iſt ihm ſelb das beide ſchuildig 
(every one owes himſelf the beſt.) We have other proverbs to the 
n is nearer than my cloak. The 
ſhift is nearer than the petticoat. Near is my Hirt, but nearer is my 
Ain, &c. The Germans ſay : Das hemd iſt nacher als der rock. (The 


_— agen ws ] i by a pelican, becauſe 
HARITY [in yphics] is | y 2 
— 1 by 
HARITY is y in pture by 2 
womas of a Fen ape, cl in a flame proceeding 
from the crown of her head ; a ſucking at her breaſt, and one on 
each fide of her, embracing her with ingly countenances. 
r nnd = toy __ 4 — 
becauſe true charity and friendlineſs are i e; the gar- 
rr 


The number of children are limited to three, to ſignify the triple power 
C_ for, without her, we are taught, that faith and hope are no- 
ae eto. to burn wood to a black cinder, to make 
charcoal. A fever, like fire in a water burns a man down 
to the „or, if it flames not out, charks him to a coal. Grew. 
CHA'RLATAN [Fr. ciarlatano, It. from ciarlare, to chatter] 2 
mountebank, empiric or quack ; a coaxing cheat. im banchoes. 
quack-ſalvers, and charlatanes, deceive them. Brown. 
CHarLATA'NICAL [of — os empirical, ignorant, 
| ing. A cowardly ſoldier, and char/atazical doctor. Coruley. 
CaarLes's Wane, ſeven ſtars in ar/a major. 
Cua'nLEMONT, a town of the province of Namur, in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, about 18 miles ſouth of Namur. 
CHARLEMONT, is alſo the name of a town in Ireland, ſituated on 
the river Blackwater, in the county of Armagh, and province of Ul- 
ſter, about 6 miles ſouth-eaſt of k 


Cua'kLERQY, 


CHA 


Cua'rtLEROT, a ſtrong town in the of Namur, inthe Au- 
frian Netherlands, fituatcd on the river Sambre, about 18 miles welt 
of Namur. | : S 

CHaRLEs-TOWN, the capital of South Carolina, in North America, 
gituated on a peninſula, formed by Aſhley and Cooper rivers, the for- 
et por bg 4 on miles above the town. 

29 30 N. g. 797 W. . 
1 a market - town of Lancaſhire, ſituated on a rivulet that 
falls into the Yarrow, and 1 54 miles from London. 

Cna'rLOCK, a kind of herb that grows among the corn, with a 

w flower ; a ſpecies of mithridate muſtard 

To Cuaru [charmer, Fr.] 1. To bewitch. 2. To make power- 
ful by charms or enchantment. Arcadia was the charmed circle where 
all his ſpirits for ever ſhould be enchanted. Sidzez. 3. To pleaſe or 
delight extremely, to ſubdue the mind — 

Tell me where thy doth lie ; 

Where the pow'r that c us fo, 
In thy ſoul, or in thy eye? Waller. 
4. To ſubdue by ſome ſecret power, to amaze. 

I in mine own woe charm'd, | | 

Cou d not find death, where I did hear him groan. Shakeſpeare. 
s. To 2 charms againſt evil. | 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts, 

I bear > Fi which muſt not yield 

To one of woman born. Shake/peare. | TO 

Cuaxu [charme, Fr. of carmen, Lat. a verſe] 1. An enchantment, 
ſpell, being philtres or characters, imagined to have fome occult, unin- 
telligible power; certain verſes or expretions, which by ſore are 
ſuppoſed to have a bewitching z as, magic charms. The {miles 

nature, and the charms of art. Addiſon. 2. Certain particular 
| graces in writing; as, the charms of eloquence, of poetry, Sc. 3. 

urement ; ſomething that is of power to ſubdue oppoſition, and gain 
the affections. | 


Cna'amrr [charmeur Fr. from charm] a perſon who charms, in- 


chants, or bewitches. 
She was a charmer, and could almoſt read 
The thoughts of people. Shakeſpeare. | 
_ Cna'xmanG [of charmant, Pr.] engaging, alluring, delighting in 
the higheſt degree. For ever all 222 and 
all wickedneſs moſt odious. Sprar. | 
Cna'rmixcLy [from charming] in ſuch a manner as to pleaſe 
very much. She ſmiled very charmingly. Addiſon. * | 
Cua'tMINGNESS [from charming] the power of charming, that de- 
lighting quality. : 
CHA'RNEL, adj. containg fleſh, or dead carcaſſes. 
Thick and gloomy ſhadows damp, 
Oft found in charnel vaults and 88 Milton. 
CuaxxEI- Hase [carnis, gen. of caro, Lat. fleſh, charnier, wat a 
Place under churches, where the ſculls and bones of the dead are laid 
up. In thoſe charne/ houſes, every one was placed in order. Taylor. 
Cu“ ARE, or CH'art, a kind of fiſh, — a trout, which 
breeds only in Winnandermere and ſome few other places in the 
R fiſting of ſix 
HARRE of Lead, a quantity conſiſti 30 pigs, weighing fi 
tone, ing two pound, and every ſtone weighing 1 2 d. 
Mn ak in old records] paper, 4 = +» 2 
alſo an evidence or token by which an eſtate is held. 
CnarTa Pardenationis ſe Defendendo, Lat. the form of a pardon 
or killing another man in his own defence. | 
CnazTa Pardonationis Utlagarie, Lat. the form of a pardon of an 
outlaw'd man. 
- CranTa Simplex, Lat. a deed-poll, a ſimple or ſingle deed or in- 


t. 

CnARTEL cartel, Fr.] a letter of defiance or challenge to a duel, 
uſed in ancient times, when combats were allowed for the determina- 
tion of difficult controverſies in law. ME 

CARTER [chartre, F.] 1. An inſtrument or written evidence of 
things done between one party and another ; but eſpecially a writing, 
or letters patent, whereby the king grants privileges to towns, cor- 
porations, c. 2. Any writing that beſtows — The great 


charter, whereby God beſtowed the whole earth upon Adam. Ra- 


gh. 3. Privilege, exemption. 
2 I muſt i. SED : 
| Withal as large a charter as the wind, : 
2 To blow on whom [ pleaſe. Shakeſpeare. 
| — [of * 1 an inſtrument in which the foreſt laws 
are compriſed, an gr . 
CuarTER-Houſe [chatreux, Fr.] a » £500 of Carthufian monks ; 
now a college founded and nobly endowed by Thomas Sutton, Eſq; 
Cnakrzx Land [in law] ſuch land as a man holds by charter, I. e. 
evidence in writing, otherwiſe called freehold. DET 
 CrHarTer [of pardon] a deed or inſtrument hy which one is for- 
_ given of a felony or other offence, committed againſt the king's crown 
or 


. Cnanren Party [q. charta partita, Lat. chartre je, Fr.] an 
indenture between merchants or owners, and te” tot 8 
— the Topo IP covenants and agreements, of which 
a copy. arter parties, or contracts made the 
E Hall PY Par upon 


CHA'RTERED 5 inveſted with privileges by charter. 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill, Shakefpeare. 

Caa'rxTERER [from charter] a frecholder. 

Cnanrzxs were firſt confirmed by the broad ſeal, in the time of 

2 the Confeſlor, who was the firſt king of England that 
e uſe of that large and ſtately impreſſion. 

_ Cna'zT1s Reddendis [in law] a writ that lies againſt one who is 

1 with the keeping of charters of feoff, and refuſes to deliver 


Casrazs, 2 large city of France, in the province of Or!eanois, 
fituated on the . 2 about 42 miles ſouth-weſt of Paris. It is 
the ſee of a biſhop. 


Cua'tTREUX, Carthuſian monks. See CHanTeR-Houſe. 
CrarTs [chartæ, Lat. papers] deſcriptions or draughts of coaſts, 


2 — — + 


ical maps, or projection: of ſome part of the ex in 
for the e of failors. A chart is diſtinguiſhed from a map, by repre 
ſenting only the coaſts. 


— 5 Cnakrs, are a deſcription of particular countries. 
G apc 


nan rs, general draughts of the whole globe of the 


earth upon a plain, commonly called maps of the world, 

Heliographic Cu ans, deſcriptions of the body of the ſun, and of 
the macule or ſpots obſerved ia it. | 

Cuaurs Hydographic, Cuarrs Marine, or Sea Cuar 1s, are ſheets 
of f paper, on which ſeveral parts of the land and fea are de- 
{cri with their reſpective coaſts, harbours, ſounds, ſlats, ſhelves, 
ſands, rocks, &c: together with the longitude and latitade of cach 
place, and the points of the compaſs. 
_ Reduced Cnarr, is that wherein the meridians are repreſented by 
right lines, converging towards the poles; and the parallels by right 


lines parallel to one another, but unequal. 


Selenographic Chars, particular deſcriꝑtions of the parts, appear- 


| ances and macule of the moon. 


Topographic Cnaxrs, are draughts of ſome ſmall part of the earth 
only, or of ſome 8 places without regard to its relative ſitua- 
tion, as London, York, Sc. 

I [chartzlarizs, of charta, Lat. paper] a feeper of 2 

-roll, Sc. 

_ Cna'sxvn.. See Cugnvit, Se. | 
. Cax'ny [of char; which ſee] careful, frugal, ſparing: of. Orr 
his kindred he held a wary and cHary care. Carex. 7 

Caary'spis, [a word of Phœnician, f. e. Hebrew extraRt, as the 

Bochart has proved, of chr, a hole, and ataun, perdi- 
tion, and in compound, chor-2b42r, the hole of perdicon}] the n e 
of a dangerous gulph or vortex, in the entry of the Siciliau freight; 
of which the author of the /ate Eſay towards a i ranſiation of Ho- 
MER in Blank Perſe, has given us the true portraiture from that inimi- 
table writer. The Phœnicians (who were great failors) ah ved 
names to many things, people, and places, which they met with in 
their voyages; and (as is well obſerved in the Exguiry into the Lic: 
and Writing: of Homer) the paſſage in the mouth of the Fare bring 
narrow, and there being often a great ſca rolling in it, it is very 
probable r_ have ſometimes ſmarted for venturing through it On 
the one is a dangerous vortex ; and, on the other, ſtands cya 
rock, a threatening precipice, exa*tly ſuch as Hamer defcribe. it, 
tow ring, ſteep, and its top in the clouds. It is joined to the land by 
a fat ijihmus, upon which, it ſhould ſeem, the inhoſpitable Burbart- 
ans uſed to paſs, and lurking among the cliffs, ſet upon, and mur- 
dered ſea-farin e, who had . ſhelter under it, to ſhun the 
whirlpool on the other fide. For this reaſon Scy/la [or deſructian] a 
monſter with many heads and hands, lived at the foot of it, and op- 
polite to it was CyarrBDis, or the chaſm of perdition . See SCYLLA 
and CI uMERIAXS. | . | 
To Cnast [chaſſer, Fr. cacciare, It.] 1. To hunt. 2. To purſue, 

as a foe. Abimelech chas'd him, and he fled. Judges. 3. To drive 
or fright away. Chaſed by their brother's malice, from prince 
. Kul. | 


prince. s. 

The following morn had chas'4 away 

The flying ftars. Dryden. 5 
To CASE 2 law] to drive cattle to or from a place. 


To Cnast [enchaſſer, Fr. with goldſmiths, &c.] is to work plate | 
| i manner, in relicvo, by means of punches, called 


a partic 
chaſed-work. See Exch ast. 
Caase [from the verb] 1. Hunting, purſuit of game. 

Haſt'ning in the chaſe it ſeems, 5 

Of this ir couple. Shatcſprare. 
2. Appropriation to game or ſport. The bealts of chi, whoreof the 
buck is the firſt. Shakefeare. 3. Purſuit of an enemy, or of ſome- 
thing hurtful ; as, to give chaſe. 4. Purſuit of fomething as defira- 
ble. This mad cha/e of fame by few purſu'd. Dryden. 5. Hunting- 
match. France will be difturb'd with c/a/25. Shate/peare. C. The game 
itſelf that is hunted. Seek thee out ſome other chaſe. Shaxefheare, 7. 


Open ground ſtored with beaſts to be hunted, a receptacle for deer 


and game. A chaſe difters from a ſoreſt in this, becauſe it may be in 
the hands of a ſubject, which a foreſt, in it: proper nature, cannot; 
and from a park, in that it is not incloſed, and hath not only 2 
larger compaſs, and more ſtore of game, but likewiſe more keepers 
nd coin Corvel ; as, Enfield chace. 8. The chaſe of a gun is 


f the whole bore or length of a piece, taken with inſide. 9. In fea af- 


fairs, the ſhip chaſed. 


Stern Cuase [a ſea term] is when the chaſe is right a head wich 


the chaſer. 


To lie with a Ship's fore-fort in the CuasE [a ſea term] is to ſail the 


neareſt way to meet her, and ſo to croſs her in her way. 

A Ship of a gcod forward Cnasz [a fea phraſe] a ſhip that is ſo 
built forward on a- ſlern, that ſhe can carry many guns, to ſhoot right 
forwards or backwards; called alſo a ſhip of a good ftern.chaſe. 

Cn ast Guns [of a ſhip] are ſuch whoſe ports are either in the head 


(and then they are uſed in chaſing of others) or in the ſtern, aud are 


uſed only when they are chaſed or purſued by others. | 
Ci:a"sEaBLE [from chaſe] that may be chaſed or hunted. 
Cna'srr {from chaſe] he that hunts, drives, or purſues. 
Make ſurvey, 
At once the chaſer, and at once the prey. Pee. 

Cuaskx {a ſea term] the ſhip in purſuit of the chaſe. 

Cuasu [xacha, G. J 1. A wide gap or opening, a breach ur 
cloſed. Certain hiatuſes and chaſms pats betwixt it and the botect 
of the ocean. Woodward. 2. An empty ſpace, a place unk!lc5. 

Such whoſe ſupine felicity but makes | 
In ftory cha/ms, in epochas miſtakes. Dryer. 

CuasMa“Tical, of or belonging to a chaſm. 

Cia'ssELas, Fr. a ſpecies of grape: . | 

Cna'sstry, a kind of pear like the ambret, ripen", :!? Dec nber 

Cna'ssy [of the French word chaſis, which P. Ricketet fays, (e. 
ſignify in general whatever incloſes or enchaſes a thing] the frame of 
a window. 8 

CuasrE [chaſte, Fr. caſto, It. Sp. and Port. of caſius, Lat] t. 
pure from all commerce of ſexes; as, a <ha//e maiden. 2. Continent. 
true to the marriage- bed. Love your children, be diſcreet, chaſte. 
Titus. 3. Uncorrupted, pure, = mix: with barbariſm, as 4 — 


CHA 


guage. 4. Being without obſcenity. Some words are chaffe, others 
obſcene. Watt. Y 

Cuarz Tree [witcx, Lat. ] the flower conſiſts of one leaf, which 
becomes an almoſt ſpherical fruit. The leaves are fingered like thoſe 
of hemp. This tree will grow to be cig « or ten feet Miller. 

Cuasrt Wed, a plant or herb fo 

Caa'sTiLatx, Fr. a governor of a caſtle, Cc. 3 
2 C4asTEL:T, Fr. the common goal or ſeſſions-houſe of Paris in 
France. 

To Cua'srrx [caftigs, Lat. chatier, Fr.] to correct or puniſh ſuch 
as have committed a fault, ro mortify. | 

To CuasT1'st [chatier, Fr. caftigare, It. caftigar, Sp. and Port. 
eaftigo, Lat. It was anciently accented on the firſt ſyllable, but now 
on the laſt] 1. To inſlict puniſhments, to correct by puni t, to 
amict for faults. I will chafiſe this high-minded ſtrumpet. Shake/- 
prare. Like you commiſſion d to chaſftiſe and bleſs. Prior. 2. To re- 
duce to obedience, to bring back to order. | | 

Chaſtis'd with the ſober eye of dull Octavia. Shakeſpeare. 


The gay ſocial ſenſe, 
By d chaſtis'd. Thomſon. 
CaacTi SEMENT chaſtiment, chatiment, Fr.] puniſhment,” cor- 


rection. The verb and noun are commonly, though not always, 
uſed of domeftic, or parental puniſhment; as, the chaſliſement of the 
rod. He receives fickneſs as the kind chaffiſement and diſcipline 
of his heavenly father. Bentley. 


CHASTISEMENTS [with en] are corrections of the ſevere and 
Tigorous eſſecis of the aids ; for when the aids are given with ſeverity 


they become puniſhments. 
Ihe who CaasT1i5Es ont amends many 
For one being by reproof and chaſtiſement 
good example, A | thereby amend many others. This conſideration 
ought to be of great weight to parcnts and maſters, not to be too ſu- 
pine in this duty. | 
CussrisER {from cha/ti/e] the perſon that chaſtiſes, a puniſher or 


corrector. 


CHa'srITY, or Cya'sTxEss [chaſftete, Fr. caftita, It. calidad, Sp. 


eaflidade, Port. of caftitas, Lat.) 1. Abſtinence from unlawful plea- 
| ſures of the ficſh, and uſe of lawful ones with moderation, purity of 
the body. Chaſtity is either abſtinence or continence; abſtinence is 
that of virgins or widows ; continence of martied perſons. Taylar. 
2. Freedom from obſcenity. 
| There is not c/affity enough in words, 
| Without offence to utter them. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Freedom from bad mixture of any kind. 
Cu as rirv is repreſcnted in painting and ſculpture, by a woman of 
a modeſt , holding in one hand a whip, as a of chaſtiſc- 
ment, clad in white like a veſtal, to ſhew ity and innocence. 
At her feet Cupid blinded, and his bow and arrows lying broken by 
him, to denote that ſhe has ſubdued concupiſcence, and that the _ 
fion of love has no more dominion over her. 


Or, her face cover'd with a veil of lawn, holding in her right hand 


a ſcepter, and in her left two turtle-doves. 


With others ſhe has been repreſented by the goddeſs Pallas, keepin 
down Cupid (who is ſtriking fire into a heart) with a yoke; at ber 


feet an ermin. 

Conjugal Cuasrirv, by an agreeable damſel, whoſe robe is em- 
broidered with lillies; holding in one hand a ſprig of laurel, and in 
the other a turtle-dove. | 

Cna'srLy [from cha/e] purely, undefiledly, without incontinence; 
as, to live Ii. | 

Cna'sTxtss (from chaße] See CrasTITY. 

Cn'suBLE, Fr. a prieſt's cope uſed at maſs. 

To Char [caquetter, Fr. Skinner; perhaps, from achat, purchaſe, 
or cheapning, on account of the prate naturally produced in a bar- 
gain; or only, as it is moſt likely, contracted from chatter. Johnſon] to 
chatrer or talk like a jay, to prate idly, to prattle, to converſe at eaſe. 
To chat a while on their adventures paſs'd. Dryden. 

C'1aT [cagaet, Fr.] prating, childilh, idle talk. The dle chat of a 
ſoaking club. Lecke. | 

Cnx'ttiLany [chatelenie, Fr.] the diſtrict under the juriſdiction 
of a calle. "Towns and forts of great importance with their chatella- 
nies and derendencies. Dryden. 

Cus' Tan. a port town of Kent, 2djoining to Rocheſter, ſituated 
en the river Medway, 30 miles from London. It is one of the prin- 
cipal {tations of the roval navy, and many ſhips are 
paired here. It gives title of baron to the duke of Argyle. | 

CHa'TTELs [ketheyls, Du.] perſonal goods; ſee CarTTLE. She is 
my goods, my chattels. Shakeſpeare. | 

C:::TTELs Perſonal, are ſuch goods as being wrongfully with-held, 
cannot be recovered but by perſonal action; or ſuch as appertain im- 
mediately to a man's perſon, as a horſe, &c. e 

CHATTELS Real, goods which do not belong to the perſon, but de- 
pend upon ſome other thing, as apples upon a tree; a box contain- 
ing charters of lands, c. or ſuch as iſſue out from ſome moveable 
thing pertaining to a perſon, as a leaſe or rent for a term of years, c. 

To Cua'TTEr [probably of caguerer, Fr. or quetteren, Du. to prate 
or babble] 1. To make a noiſe, as ſome birds do; as, the pie or 
crow chat;ereth. 2. To prate, to prattle; as, impertinent chattering. 

To Cuarti:s [probably of titteten, Du. or zitteren, H. Ger. to 
tremble or ſhake] to hit one againſt tie other, as the teeth do when 
a perſon ſhivers with cold. With chat/'ring teeth and briſiling hair 
upright. Dryden. 

CnaTTER [from the verb] 1. Noiſe like that of a pie or mon- 
key. The mimic ape began his charter. Swift, 2. Idle prattle. 
_ Cnarren Pie, a mag: pie. 

Chna'rTERER [from chatter) an idle prater, a tatler. 

Cuxrriesx, a port town of India, in the provence of Bengal, 
ſituated at the mouth of the eaſtermoſt branch of the Ganges ; 85 
ject to the Mogul. 

Cn = [with botaniſts] the keys of trees; as, aſh-chats, ſycamore- 
chats, Te. | : 

Car Weed, ſmall flicks fit for fuel. 

1 or Cuxvix (cbevęſre, Fr.] a fiſh, called otherwiſe 
a chu 

Cnaun oT ELLE, Fr. a ſpecies of pear. 


Cus' abr, a market town 


b i, p; @ bon marche, Fr. it alſo denotes 
amended, will give a Sys 


brought to convey a 


2. A deceitful perſon, 
built and re- 


arreſt in one's fortune. 5. 


_ check one's pride. 2. To chide, to reprove; as, to check one 


CHE 


28 _ CuaxTaer. : 4 
HaU'ssE TRAPS [in military affairs] machines of iron having ſou 
points, of about three or four inches long, ſo made, that —— 


2 
way fall, chere is ſtill a point up, 
— where the = Alert to annoy them, 
by running into their feet and laming them. 
Cnausst trop haut [with horſem 


ing from the ex. 
tremity of the baſe, a ing to the fide of the eſcutcheon, which 
it meets about the feſſe-point; as if a chief had ſhoos, the ſame being 
a diviſion made in it by lines drawn from the centre of the lower line 
of the chicf, to the middle parts of the ſides thereof, and fo is ſaid to 
ent ſhooz, as emanche is ſaid to t ſleeves. 

Cuausts [in fortification] the level of the field, the plain ground 
To Cuaw [kawen, Ger. to champ between the teeth, to chew 

He ſwallows us and never chaws. Denne. 
of a beaſt's mouth. 


Cnaw [fromthe verb] the _ or under 
the chap. I will turn the „and put hooks into thy chawy, 


Ezekiel. 
Cna'wprox, entrails. 
Add thereto a tyger's chawdrov. « 
For th' ingredients of our cauldron. #axrypeare. 
of Stafford hire, near the ſource of the 
Dove, 138 miles from London. 


Caray, ſub. [of ceapan, Sax. koopen, Du. to buy or 
fell: gr Fa old word for — * bargain; as g20d 
place's name to whici: it 
is „to be or have been a market town or place; as, Cheaſile, 
Eaficheap, Weftcheap, &c. 
| They buy goods Cneay who bring nothing home. 

Or who buy nothing at all. Spoken to who, to ſhew their 
frill, are finding fault with the of what every one but them- 
ſelves buy. The Lat. ſay; emptor diffcilis bonum emit opſoni un. 
The buyers of ins, hinted at in this proverb, are but too apt, 
according to another ſaying, to bely their own pockets, that is, to iay 
they have bought things cheaper than they have. 

CHEaP asf [ceap, of ceapan, Sax. to bay, fignifics price in , 
as do koop, Du. kaep, O. and L. Ger. kauff, H. Ger.] 1. Sold for a 
ſmall price, had at a low rate; as, cheap meat. 2. Of inconſider- 


able value, eaſy to be got, not regarded nor reſpected; as, to make 


one's ſelf cheap. 

Cura Gl, [old law term] a reſtitution made by the hundred or 
county, for any wrong done by one who was in plegio, or for the 
good behaviour of whom ſureties were put in. | 

To Cata'ren [ceapan, Sax. koopen, Du. and L. Ger. to buy) 1. 
To aſk the price of any thing, to bid for it. Pretend to cheaper goods, 
but nothing buy. Swift. 2. To beat down the price of a commodity, 
to leſſen the value. My 'd love has cheapen'd me. Dryden. 

Cnt'arLy [of cheap] at a low price; as, che 

Car'aPNxess — cheap] ſmallneſs of price, 
ne and plenty df the country. | 

CHEar. SecCHEER. 

Cut'ASEPEAK-BAY, a large frith, or arm of the ſea, which runs up 
about 300 miles into the country between Maryland and Virginia, in 
North America; it is navigable almoſt all the way 2 ips, be- 
ing about 20 miles broad at the entrance between Cape and 
Cape Henry, and between 20 and 3o miles broad afterwards. | 
. to the wicks uſed is making — bee the 

aſe, to i in maki ins. 
noun] 1. To to trick; it is appli > cun- 
ning ; as, to learn to cheat another. 2. It has of before the thing 
e 
ture. eſpeare. 

Cuxar [probably of cerra, Sax. ſome think it abbreviated 
from eſcheat, becauſe many fraudulent meaſures being taken by the 
lords of manors in 1 eſcheats, cheat, the abrid nt, was 
meaning. Johnſon. ] 1. Deceit, ſham, trick, 


rate; as, cLeap- 


impoſture, knavery. 4 
Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. Dryden. 
who makes it his buſineſs to cheat, chowſe, 
or cozen ; as, a known and notorious cheat. 
Cutz'aTER [from cheat] 1. One who cheats or praftiſes deceit. 
Difſquiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks. Shakeſpeare. 
2. In the following paſſage it is uſed for eſcheater, I be cheater 
to them both, and they be 1 to me. Shakeſpeare. 
Cnx'arixcnrss [from cheating] ud, or defrauding quality. 
CHEATI XQUAMINS, or CHECHI'NQUAMINS, an Indian dat, re 
ſembling a — ; 4 
Crore Jn Fr.] 1. Cenſure or reproof; a flight. 
This li | 


Is nobler than ing for a check, | 

Richer than doing nothing for a bawble. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Diſlike, ſudden diſguſt, fomerting that ſtops the + 

Say I ſhould wed her, would not my wiſe ſubj 

Take check, and think it ſtrange? Dryden. : 
3. A term uſed at cheſs play, when one obliges the other eithe . 
to move or guard his king. 4. Stop, rebuff; as, to have a check or 
Reftraint, curb, government; as, a chec+ 


Some, free from rhyme or reaſon, rule or check, 

Break Priſcian's head and Pegaſus's neck. Pope. 
6. The cauſe of reſtraint; the perſon that checks; a ſtop ; as, T uſe 
_ a check upon another. 7. The correſpondent cypher of a 
bank bill. 

To Cuxex, verb ad. [of ecbec, Fr. cheſs ; whence we uſe, at that 
game, the term checkmate, when we flop our adverſary from carrying 
on his game any farther] 1. To reſtrain, to curb, to in ; . by 
a fault. 
3. To compare a bank note, or other bill, with the correſpondent 
cypher. 4. To controul by a counter reckoning. 


of conſcience. 
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To Curcx, verb next. 1. To make a ſtop, to be 22 with ar. 


mind checks at any vigorous undertaking. Locke. 2. Tointerfere, 
mo 1343232 — 


Cueck [with falconers] is when rooks, pies, or other birds, come 

within view of the hawk, and ſhe forſakes her natural flight to follow 
rk of the Cuscx, an officer of the court, ſo ſtiled, becauſe he hath 

the ch IE EINE Gs gon, and all uſhers 

— — EY 

Clerk & the — in the king's dock-yards, is alſo the name of 

an officer there, inveſted with like power. 

CHgcK MATE [echec & mat, Fr. at cheſs play] a term uſed when 


the king is ſo cloſe ſhut up, that there is no way leſt for his eſcape, by 


which means an end is put to the z alſo a movement that kills 
the oppoſite men, or hinders them moving. 
Love they him call that gave me the checkmate, 

But better might they have behote him hate. Spenſer. 

Cuecx Roll, or Cxtccer Rell, a roll or book which contains the 
names of ſuch as are in attendance and pay to the king, c. as their 

houſhold ſervants. Bacon uſes checkro/l. | 

To Cnz'cxer, or to CxzqQuer [from echecs, Fr. cheſs] to diver- 
ſiſy in the manner of a cheſsboard. In the cheſs board, the uſe of 
each cheſsman is determined only within that checquered _ of wood. 
| Locke. Our minds are cheguered with truth and falſhood. Ad- 

di/on. | | 
| 1 eri [of ichequier, Fr.] work that is checkered or (et 
out with divers colours or materials. Nets of checker work. 1 Kings. 
_ Caxcxy [in heraldry] is one of the moſt noble and moſt ancient fi- 
| that are uſed in armoury ; and a certain author ſays, ought to 
2883 to none but valiant warriors, in token of their nobility. 
For the cheſs- board repreſents a field of battle, and the pawns and 
men on both ſides repreſent the ſoldiers of the two armies; which 
move, attack, advance, or retire, according to the two gameſters 
that are their generals. This figure is yet es rs of metal and 
colour, and ſome authors would have it among the ſeveral 

ſorts of furs. See plate IV. Fig. 


g. 44- 
CnecrerE'LLi Pani [old law] cloth checkered or diverſified in 


— 2 Cheeſe, Chedder cheeſes [ſo called from the place, near 
Wells in Somerſetſhire, where they are made] are fo large as ſome- 
times to require more than one man to ſet them on the table; it is ſaid 
they are ſo large that the whole town contribute their milk to make 
one of thoſe cheeſes. | 

Cu [chece, ceac or ceoca, Sax} 1. The fide of the face below 
the eye. h in thy cheeks, and darkneſs in thy eyc. Doxne. 2. A 
general name among mechanics for almoſt all thoſe pieces of their 
inſtruments that are le and ly al be Chambers. 1 

Caer'x-Boxne [of cheek and bone] the bon. f the cheek. 

| CHEEK BY JoLE, Cloſe together, fide to ſide. 5 : 
Cuzexs [in a ſhip] are two pieces of timber on each fide of the 


maſt to 1 it at the top. 
Cuxer [chere, Fr. entertainment, cara, Sp. the countenance. It 


ſeems to have, in Engliſh, ſome relation to both theſe ſenſes. Johnſon. 


Probably of „Gr. joy] 1. Entertainment, fare; proviſions 
ſerved at a ſhe. Furt of good cheer, ER deli- 
cious wines. Locke. 2. Invitation to gaiety. | 
My noble lord | 
You do not give the cheer, the feaſt is ſold 
A That is not often vouch'd. Shakeſpeare. 
; , jollity. | 
, "Th not that ity of ſpirit, ; 
Nor cheer of mind, I was wont to have. Sha 5 
4. Air of the countenance. Pale at the ſudden flight ſhe chang'd 
her cheer. Dryden. 5. Perhaps 
were they all of good cheer, and they alſo took ſome meat. 42s. 
When good CHetx is lacking, friends will be packing. 
Lat. Cum fortuna perit, nullus amicus erit. And ſo the Germ. Mit 
dem glucke verſcvwinden auch die freunde (fortune and friends diſap- 
pear together.) Daily experience ſo ſufficiently evinces the truth of 
this proverb, that it needs no illuſtration. 


Crrer [in ſea language] fare; as, how cheer you, how fare 


you ? what cheer ? what ſtate of health, c. are you in? 
To Curr, werb ad. [from the noun] 1. To encourage, encite, 


or enſpirit. He cheer'd the dogs to follow. Dryden. 2. To comfort. 
| Cheer thy heart, and be thou not diſmay'd. Shakefpeare. 3. To 


Hark ! a glad voice the lonely deſert ch:ers, 
Prepare the way ; a God, a God appears! Pope. | 

To Cura, verb neut. to gay, to gladſome. At 
fight of thee my gloomy ſoul cheers up. Ambroſe Philipe. | 

Cnxx'arx [from #o cheer] one that gladens, a giver of gaiety, 
either perſon or thing; as, a cheerer of the ſpirits. 

Careg'reuL [of cheer and full} 1. Gay, full of life; as, the cheer- 
ful birds. 2. Having an appearance of gaiety. A merry heart mak- 
eth a cheerful countenance. Proverb... 

Cner'nFuLLY [of cheerful] with gaiety, willingly; as, to look 
cheerfully. 

Cure'rFULNess [of cheerful] 1. Gaiety, freedom from dejeRtion ; 
| as, to do any thing with reſolution and cheerfulneſs. 2. Freedom 

from gloomineſs. I marvelPd to ſee her receive my commandments 
with ſighs, and yet do them with cheerfulne/ſi. Sidney. - 

Cuee'rLEss [of cheer and Jeſs) having no gaiety ; as, 
cheerleſs night. | 

CHte'rLY, ad. [of cheer] 1. Gay, cheerful ; as, to render habi- 
tations more comfortable and ch-erly in winter. Ray. 2. Not gloomy. 

CaHeeRLY, adv. [of cheer] with cheerfulneſs, gladly. Cheerly on, 
—_— friends. 8 bakeſpeare. _ 

HEE'RY, adj. cheer „ having the power to make gay. 
Let us hie and a Fat Tx -"g * 
3 — (cexe, cy — cacio, It. que 2 quefſjo, Port. caſeus, 

.] an eatable ma refling the curds of coagulated milk, and 
ſuffering the mals wo dry. : 


CHE 


Would pou make me belicve the moon is mile of teen Dh cs ? 
The Scots fay : wi you make me trow (believe that fpode att 
bear plumbs ? Both made uſe of when any one would grotz!y inipoie 
upon our ſenſes, and endeavour to perſuade us to the belief of things 
unpoſlible in their nature. The Lat. ſay : ail intra off oleam, nil 
tra ft in nuce, duri. The Germ. ſay : tt will mich beteden das waticy 

t den berg hinnen. (he would perſuade me the water fiows op hilt, 
The Fr. gue les etoiles font de pajillotes that the ſtars are ſpangl. >). 

Cuetse-Caktes, a fort of - wa made of curds, ſugar, buic:, ad 
other ingredients. 

Cuttst Running, the herb red-ſtraw. 

CHEE'SELIP, an inſect, a ſow or hog lauſe. | 

Curxkszrir [cyphb, Sax.) a bag in which rennet for cheeſe is 
made and kept; being the ſtomach-bag of a young ſucking cult 
2 never taſted any other food but milk, when the curd was in- 

2 

Cnte'st-woncer [of che and er] one who ſelis cheeſe. 
Ben. Johnſon uſes it. n OY 

Cuxx'sgrazzs [of cheeſe and preſs] the preſs in which the curds for 


2 are preſſed. The cleanly cheeſe-preſs ſhe could never turn. 
ay. 
Cuze'stvaT [of cheeſe and vat] the weoden caſe in which the 
curds are put to be preſſed into cheeſe. 

Cure'sy {of cheeſe] having the nature or form of cheeſe Arbuth- 
not uſes it. N 

Cuer [in heraldry] the ſame as chief. Fr. 

CntL1ipo'x1a [in botany] celandine or ſwallow-wort. 7 +. 

CHEr'LOCAcE 2 xv, a lip, and zaxS-, Gr. eil] a cake: in 
the mouth or lips. | | 

Cuegr.w, a town of Poland, capital of a palatinate of the fe 
— ſituated in the province of Red Rutlia, 110 wilcs ſoutli-cnt o! 

aw. | 


bans [corruptly for kill mar, Brit. i. e.] the reflux of ths 


Cne'LusFoRD, the county town of Eſſex, and has a bridpe over th: 
Chelmer, whence its name. It is 28 miles from London, and te::> 
two members to par!iainent. 

CitLo'xe [of Xn, Gr. a tortoiſe] an inftrument to make 2 

adual extenſion in any fractured member, in wh ch motion it re- 

bles the _— of a __ 3 | 3 

CueLo'xiox ſof „Gr. ] a hump- back, ſo called from it: 2 
ſemblance to a L l 4 

CHELont'TES [xix3%, Gr. a ſwallow] a ſtone found in the bellies 
— young ſwallows, ſuppoſed to be good againſt the falling tick - 

S f i 


Cus'urvau, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, 95 miles from 


London. The brook Chilt runs thro” it, whence its name. It :5 
chiefly remarkable for its mineral waters, of the ſame kind with thoſe 
of Scarborough. | | | 3 

Car'Ly 4 Lat.] the claw of a ſhell fiſh. A lobſter otten hath 
the chely, or great claw, of one fide longer than the other. Breton. 

Cug uA, or Chee [xnpn, Gr.] a mcaſure among the ancients, 
containing two ſmall ſpoonfuls. | 

Cux'uia [are te xv, Gr.] the ſame as chemiſtry ; which ſee. 

CHe'mice, the art of caſting figures in metals. | | 

_ Cat'min, way or road. Fr. 

CHEMIN des Rendes [in fortification the way of the rounds, a ſpace 
between the rampart and the lower parapet, for the rounds to go about. 
See Faist Brar. 

Cuz'aiss, a ſhirt or ſhift, a lining or a caſing with ſtone. F-. 

 Cryemaist {with maſons] the ſolid; 
to the ſtone row. F. 


Fire Cukuisk, a piece of linen cloth ſtceped in a compoſition of oil 
of petreoleum, * and other combuitible matters, uſed at ſea to 
ſet fire to an enemy's veſſel. g | | 

Caem:se [in fortification] a wall with which a baſtion or any work 
of earth is faced or lined for its greater ſupport or ſtrength. 


Cuemic, or Cytemical [chymicrs, Lat.] 1. Made by chemiſtry ; 


as, chemic gold. 2. Belonging to chemiltry ; as chemic art. 
Cnx'uical Lr [of chemical] in a chemical manner. 
Cux'uisr, a proſeſſor of chemiſtry, a philoſopher by fire. 
Cux'uis rav [derived by ſome from x», juice, or xv, Gr. ta 
melt; by others from an oriental word, tema, black ; aud according 
to the etymology it is written with y or e.] an art whereby ſenſible bo- 


dies contained in veſſels (or at leaſt capable of being contained therein 
and rendeted ſenſible) are ſo changed by means of certain inſtruments, 


and eſpecially fire, that their ſeveril powers and virtues are thereby 
diſcovered ; with a view to the uſes of medicine, natural philoſoph:. 
and other arts and occaſions of life. Operations of chem fall thu; 
of vital force. Arbuthnot. | 


Cue 'mosts, a — of the white coat of che eye, called albugi- 


nea tunica, that makes the appearance of a hiatus or gap between the 
black part and the white. —Gal. in defin. I ho ſometimes it is ufcd 
for a red and carnous inflammation of the tunica cornea. Caſtell. Ke- 
novat. Who ſubjoins, that its true reading in Greek is xv. tho' 
corruptly ſometimes xzwors. Lo which I may add, that the forme: 


(according to Heſychius) anſwers to the Greek word xaou:, i. c. 3 


chaſm or gap: the latter ſignifies a bare flux of humours. 
HENO PUS [xwozss, Gr.] the herb gooſe · foot. 

Cat'qQuter. dee CHECKER. 

Cuxrrlrow, aniſland in the bay of Panama and province of Hu- 
rien, in South America, about three leagues from the city of Punaing, 
which it ſupplies with provitions. | | | | 

Cux'rs row, a —— town in Monmouthſhire, ſituated near the 
mouth of the river Wye, over which it has a fire wooden bridge. 15 
is 16 miles from Briſtol, and 131 from London. 

Cut'rBuRY, a port town of France, in the province of NO n 
ſituated on a bay of the Engliſh Charnel. Lat. 49” 45 N. LL 
19 40 W. 

— or Curd a title of dignity among the Saracens arg 
Moors, one who is to ſucceed the calif or ſovercign prince 
To Cus'alsu [cherir, Fr.] to make much of, to maintain, Soy 

| iy 


ty of a wall from the talus or ſlope 


\ 
E 
CH 
port, to fyrward with encouragement, help or protection, to nourith, 
© ſhelter, to nurſe up; as, to cleriſe religion. 
Cit gtentx {of herih] one who cheriſhes, an encourager, 2 ſup- 
porter. The miintainers and cherifoers of a regular devotion. Sprat. 
Cnr 'arnuresr fof che] encouragement, ſupport, comfort. 
An obſolete word uſed by Spenſer. 
Cuzr'n:irz, a kind of ſmall inſect. See Kenmes. 
To Cittnx. Sce To Cnuxx. | ; 
Crow res [4c475;, Gr.] a ſtone like ivory, uſed by the ancients 
to preſerve dead Lodies in. 3 * 
Cine [cora/am, Lat. ceriſe, Fr. ciriegia, It. cereza, Sp. cereije, 
Port. »::2-5-, Gr.] the trec hath large ſhining leaves, the fruit grows 
on. long pedicles, and is round iſh or heart-ſhaped. The ſpecies are 
1. Ihe common red or garden cherry. 2. Large Spaniſh cherry. 
2. The red heart cherry. 4. The white heart cherry. 1 The 
bleeding heart cherry. 6. The black-heart cherry. 7. The Mz 
cherry. And many other ſorts; as, the amber cherry, lukew 
corone, Gaſcoigne, and the morello, which is chiefly nted for pre- 
ſ-rving. This fruit was brought out of Pontus, at the time of the 
Mithridatic victory by Lucullus, in the year of Rome 680, and was 
brought into Britain about 120 years afterwards, A. D. 55 ; and was 

ſoon afterwards ſpread thro' moſt parts of E Miller. 
Cu'exxx, ad}. [from the ſubſtantive] reſembling a cherry in co- 
lour. A cherry lip. Shakeſpeare. | 

Cur'xxY-BAx, a ſpecies of laurel. 

Cux“KVY-CUEEKTOU [of — 1 poo having ruddy cheeks. 

 _ Cherry-cheeked country girls. Congreve. : 1 

Curary-yrr [of cherry and ir] childrens play, in which they 
throw cherry-{tones into a ſmall hole. Man! tis not fit for gravity to 
play at chern it. Shale care. . 

Curkst' ren [old Lat. records] any —_ 
the pariſh prieſt, or to the appropriators of a benefice. _ | 

Ci:r's50, the capital of an iſland of the ſame name in the gulph 
of Venice; ſubject to the 2 13 8 3 

Cukxsox tet (ig d, Gr. in geography] a peninſula, a 
of land al mot 2 with the lea, but jomed to the continent 
by 2 narrou neck or iithmus. 3 SES 

Cura [from quarts. Ger. ] a kind of flint. Flint is moſt com- 
monly found in form of nodules ; but it is ſometimes found in thin 
ftrata, when it is called chert. Woeatward. | 
_ Crit 'kTSEY, a market town of Surry, 19 miles from Londen, on 
the river Thames, over which it has a _—_ to Shep . 
Cray, hr Cut'xuntu [2399, Heb. 7. e. fulnefs of know- 
ledge, plur. 2375] the ſecond of the nine orders of angels, placed 
next in order to the ſeraphim. It is ſometimes written in the plural, 
 improper!y, cherubims. : . | 

Cnrru'src [of cherub] belonging to the cherubim. Cherubic 
ſongs by night from neighv'ring hills. Milton. 

CHrnuBt mica, of, pertaining to, or like a cherubim. 

Ci ='rUBLN, ad. [of cherab] angelical. Her cherubin look. Shake- 
eare. | 
© Cur'svi [cerfil, Fr. cerfoglio, It. eh llum, Lat. karbel, Ger. 
cerville, york, — It 25 an 22 plant, whoſe leaves 
are divided into many ſegments. The ſpecies are, 1. Garden chervil. 
2. Wild percnnial chervil or cow-weed. The firſt is cultivated for 
ſallads. | | 
To Cur'kur [from cheer; perhaps from cheer wp, corrupted to 
cherip. Jobnſen] to chirp, to I cheerful vo 
1 he birds 
Franię to thy ſong their cheerful -beruping. Spenſer. 
Cnr'awrr, a river which, taking its x rg Nertha 1 
runs ſouthwards by Eanbury, and unites its waters with thoſe of the 
Ils. near Oxford. 1 | 
To Cntr wir, to cry like a partridge. 

Cu nHau, 2 market town of Bucki:ghamfhire, 11 miles from Ayleſ- 
Err, and 29 from London. 

C:'r'-111R7, a maritime county of England, bounded by Stafford - 
fire 01 the eat, and Hy the Iriſh ſea on the weſt; Its chief commo- 
Cities are falt and chreſe. It ſends two members to parliament. 

(iar, aſmall vermin that lies under ſtones or tiles. Skinner. 

Cukes [ecbecs, Fr.] a game 28 with little round pieces of 
vod. on a board divided into 64 ſquares, where art and ſagacity are 
fo inꝰ iſpenſibly requiſite, that chance ſeems to have no place; and a 
perſon never loſes but by his own fault. Each fide has 8 men and as 

many pawns, which are to be moved and ſhifted according to certain 
| Jaws and rules of that game. | | 
do have I ſeen a king on chefs, 
His rooks and knights withdrawn, 
His queen and biſhops in diſtreſs, 
Shifting about grow leſs and leſs. 
With here and there a pawn. Dryden. 
 Curss-arPLE, a ſpecies of wild ſervice. 7 
CH: $5-30aRD [of chef and * the board on which the game of 
cheſs is played. Cards are dealt and che/s-boards brought. Prior. 
Curss-Max of che and man] a puppet for Locke uſes 
it. 


Curss-PLaytn [of h and play] one that plays at cheſs. Like a 
Feilful 4r/i-player, by little and little he draws out his men, and makes 
his pawns of uſe to his greater perſons. Dryden. 

Cuz's39:, The tender chm and mellow earth is the beſt, being 
mere mould, between the two extremes of clay and ſand, eſpecially if 
it be not loony and binding. Bacon. 

C'1Ess-TREEs {in a ſhip] two ſmall pieces of timber on each fide 
of it, a little before the loof ; having, a hole in them, through which 
the main tack runs, and to which it is haled down. | 

Cues [ccepe, cite or cypee, Sax. binde, Du. and Dan. kiſta, 
Ger. caife, Fr. cafſe, It. cia, Lat. tir x, Perf. of Seyth.] 1. A fort 
of box, cofer or trunk, made of wood or other materials, in which 
things are laid up. 2. A cheſt of drawers, a caſe with boxes or 
drawers. 

Cursr [in anatomy] the breaſt, that hollow part of a human body, 
which contains the heart and lungs, the trunk of the body, or cavit 
from the ſhoulders to the belly. The largenefs of his , and breadth 
ot his ſhoulders. Pope. 


ther; ſo that it points out 


CHE 


To Cutsr [from the ſubſt.] Say gy DU to hoard up 
trun 


Cux's reo [from chef] having a or cheſt; as, Bead ge, 
CnesTER, the capital city of Cheſhire, 182 miles from Lon 
Tt is a large, ancient, populous, and wealthy city, with a noble þrig,-. 
having a gate at each » and 12 arches, over the Dee. It i a R. 
ſhop's ſee, gives title of earl to the prince of Wales, and ſend; t. 


members to parliament. 
New CnesTes, the capital of a county of the ſame name, in b. 
{ylvania, in North America, oh the river De- la war. 

CHEg'sTERFLELD, a market town of Derbyſhire, ꝙ miles from a. 
well, and 116 from London. It gives tlie title of carl to a branch c. 
the noble family of Stanhope. | 

Cursrixa, the filling dead bodies with ſpices to preſerve them. 

Cnesr-Trap:, boxes or traps for catching pole-cats and other ver. 
min in, 

CuzsT-Foundering. See FouxperIxG. A diſcaſe in horſes, f. 
_ near to a pleuriſy or perĩipneumony in a human body. Farrier', 

ictionary. 

Cus'srxur, [cymebean, Sax. caffance, Lat. chataigne, Fr. 
tagnea, It. caffanna, Sp. caftanhas, Port.) 1. The cheſtnut-tree . 
hath katkins placed at remote diſtances from the fruit. The ou; 
coat of the fruit is very rough, and has two or three nuts included in 
each huſk. The old buildings in London were of this timber, which :. 
equal in value to the beſt oak, and for many purpoſes fer exceed ;: 

y for making veſſels for liquors ; for when once ſcaſoncd 


thoroughly, it is not ſubject to ſhrink or ſwell like other timber. e 


2. The fruit of the chefnut-tree. 3. The name of a brown colour. 
Morali's long hair was gloſly chefnut brown. Cowley. 

Cux'srox, a ſpecies of p um. 

Cnksr-kort (with marmers] a rope added to the breaſt rope, hen 
the boat is towed at the ſtern of the ſhip, to keep her from ſhearing or 
ſwinging to and again. 8 7 

Cnz'vacr, or Cut'vace [of che. the head] a ſum of money paig 
2— to their lords as an acknowledgment of their ſubjccticon. 


Cnr'varren [with horſemen] is when a horſe in paſſaging upcn + 
walk or trot, is far fore · leg —_ or overlaps the other . Gow 
time or motion. > 3 : 

CHevalr'tr, Fr. a knight, a gallant brave man. Cannot help :}: 
noble chewpalicr. Shebefteare. fn 

Cux'valk v [of chevalier, Fr.] knighthood. 

Cneva'xT1a [in old law] a loan of money upon credit. 

Cue'vaux DE FRIZE [the fingular, cheval de frize, is ſclag- 
uſed; in military affairs] a fort of turnpikes or tournequots, 
led the friefland horſe; being ſpars of wood about ten or tu clue 
foot long, and a foot diameter, cut into ſix faces, and bored through ; 
each hole is armed with a ſhort ſpike, ſhod with iron at each end about 
an inch diameter, fix foot long, and fix inches diſtant one from ano 
way, and is uſed in ſtopping ſmall 
A 0 
againſt horſe. Sec Plate IV. Fig. 47. 

CHEVELLE [in heraldry] fignifies ſtreaming, f. c. aftream of light 
darting from a comet or blazing ftar, vulgarly called the beard. 


Cnevae'TTE, Fr. [in military affairs] an engine for raiſing guns or 


mortars into their carriages ; it is made of two pieces of about 
four foot long, ſtanding upright upon a third, which is ſquare ; they 
are about a foot aſunder and par; being pierced with holes exactly 


oppoſite to one another, with a bolt of iron, which being put throug 
theſe holes higher or lower at pleaſure, ſerves, with a ſpike, 
— its poiſe over this bolt, to raiſe the gun or mortar. Sce 
| . Fig. 46. | 
-- onkan [with French botaniſts] the Ihres or ſtrings of trees 
or plants. 


Cnz'ventL Leather [cheverean, Fr. a kid] a fort of foft tender lea- | 


ther, made of the ſkin xd _ ; * 2 
CHe'veERILLUus [in old law] a y or cockling. 
Cuae'vils [in a ap) L timber nailed on the inſide of 
it, to faſten it to the ropes called ſheets or tacks. 
Cne'vix, or Cux'vxx [cheveſre, Fr.] a river fſh; the chub. 
Cne'visance [Fr. of chevir or wifier a chef, Fr.] atchievement, 
enterprize. A word now obſolete. 
Fortune, the foe of famous cheviſence, 
Seldom, ſzid Guyon, yields to virtue's aid. Spenſer. 
Alfo an unlawful — in point of uſury, or a compoſition between 
debtor and creditor. F. L. Term. 


— or Cux vs [in old law records] heads of ploughed 


Cux'vxox, or CnE'VRROx, Fr. [in heraldry] one of the honoura- 
ble ordinaries, formed of a two-fold line, ſpire· wiſe or idi 
the foundation being in the dexter or ſiniſter baſe- of the 
eſcutcheon, and the acute point of the ſpire, near to WS of the 
eſcutcheon. Ro ey Fig. — | | 

This ordinary reſembles a pai 2277 or rafters, ſuch as 

nters ſet on the higheſt Se of a houſe 
- 8 = — _ of moment, or finiſhing, 
ome chargeable or m e work. Some ſay it repreſents protec- 
tion ; e and others the e | 

Per Caevron [in heraldry] or party per chevron, is when the field 
is divided only by two fingle lines, riſing from the two baſe - points, 
and meeting in a point above, as the chevron does. | 

Cnrvronx Aba [in heraldry] is when its point does not ap- 
proach the head of the chief, nor reach further than the middle of the 
coat. 

Cizvron Proke, is when one branch is ſeparated into two pieces. 

Cuxvxox Cioven, is when the upper point is taken off, 2 that che 
two pieces only touch at one of the angles. 

Cntvron Cached, is when the point is turned downwards on ore 
ſide of the eſcutcheon. | 

Cutvron Divided, is when the branches are of ſeveral metals, or 
when metal is oppoſed to colour. | 

Cutvrxon Inverted, is when =# - ah towards the point of the 
coat, and it branches towards the chic | 


Cukvaon 


ſupporting the roof, 
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CHI 
Cunvron- Matilated, is when it does not touch the extremes of the 


— [in heraldry] is when it is filled with an equal num- 
ber of chevrons. 3 

Counter CuVvnonEHD [in heraldry] is when a chevron is ſo divided, 
that colour is oppoſed to metal. 

Cus'vROXEL [in heraldry] is the diminutive of chevron, and as 
ſach contains only half of the chevron. 

Cuevronxt', or Cus'v aon, ſignifies the parting of the ſhield 
ſeveral times chevron-wiſe. 

To Casw, verb ad. [ceopian, or ceapen, Sax. kaiiwen, Du. 
kauen, Gr. It is very frequently chaw, and perhaps pro- 
perly- Line old 1. To grind or break the food between the teeth. 
2. To to ruminate in the mind. He chews revenge, ab- 
juring his offence. Prior. 3. To taſte without ſwallowing. 

Heaven's in my mouth, 
4 2 chew its name. Shakeſpeare. a 
o Cuew, nent. To champ upon, to ruminate. politi- 
cians chew on wiſdom paſt. Pope. 

To Cuzw the Cad zpon a Thing, that is, to conſider or reflect upon 
a thing. | 
Cut wo Meat, a name given to minced 


CuZw] e Ball; [with farriers} — of ſeveral 
ſorts of drugs, to be chewed by horſes for the recovery of a loſt appe- 


"a | 
Cuntaura, the ſouth diviſion of Cochin-China, a country of the 
Eaſt-Indies. 


Cui A, the capital of a province of the ſame name, in Mexico, 


ſituated about 300 miles — — 

Cui RAsco, a fortified town ont, in Italy, ſituated on the 
river Tanaro, 20 miles ſouth of Turin; ſubject to the king of Sardi- 
nia. 

Cuianz'vnA, a port-town on the north-weſt coaſt of the Morea, 

to the i Tant, in the Mediterranean; ſubje& to the Turks. 
HIA'RI, a town of Italy, in the province of Breſica, in the territo- 
ries of Venice, about 27 miles eaſt of Milan. 

Cn1i'aro osscuso. See CLARO oBSCURO. 

Cutave'nxa, a town of the Griſons, ſituated to the north of the 
lake of Como, in Italy, 35 miles ſouth of Coire. | 

Cutave, Lal. a key. [in muſic books] is a cliff, a term or cha- 
racer of muſic 


Cntaus, an officer of the Turkiſh cuurt, who does the duty of an 
uſher ; and alſo an ambaſſador to foreign courts. 
— 2 [ ciboule, Fr. zippel, L. Ger. zwiebel, H. Ger. ] a ſmall ſort 

onion. | 

CAR, or Crica'xry [chicane, chicanerie, Fr. of cicum, the 
Lin of ing to Menage, whence the Spaniards 
1 RE E : chicane being converſant tri- 
1 1. (In law) it is an abuſe in judiciary proceedings, either 
| — 24 — — to inir er ts con- 
1 —— — — 2 


quirks, and fetches ; or a cauſe, peti- 
: one trick left; the an end 
is anornies have handy ome are re de we ut mm 


are at 
2. Artifice in general. This 


And fave his forces by chicane. Prior. 
Cntcanx, or Cmeanav [in the ſchools) is uſed to import vain 
ſophiſma, ſubtletics and diſtinctions, with deſign to obſcure truth and 


= Ts Curcaus [chicaner, Fr.] to perplex or puzzle a cauſe; to uſe 
I tricks, or fetches ; to A by tricks. 


n I —— pp By +: Locke 


HICA'NBRY. See Curca'ne. The chicanery and futility i of the 
ice. Arbutbnot | 


| f{iver, according to Dr. Cumberland, weighed 3000 ſhekels, and 


. was, in our money, 3537. 15. 104. The talent of gal was of the 
| ight, and, in our money, 5075/7. 155. 7d. Taylor's Hebrew 


Cur'cuesTER, the capital city of Suſſex, 63 miles from London. 
It was called Ciſſa a cefter, i. e. Ciſſa's city; becauſe it was rebuilt by 
Ciſla, king of the Weſt Saxons, after it had been burnt to the ground 
- by certain Saxons and Norwegians It was the | ſeat of the 
South Saxon kings, is now the ſee of a biſhop, which was tranſlated 
hither in the conqueror's time from Selſey ; and ſends two members to 
parliament. See the arms of this biſhopric. Plate IX. Fig. 13. 

Cuar'cxLiNGs, or Cur'cxLixec-Fetch * Lat.] the pulſe cal 
led everlaſting peaſe. Plants of this ſpecies produce abundance 
flowers which are very ornamental in baſins or pots. In Germany 
. they are cultivated and eaten as peaſe, tho' neither ſo tender nor well 
taſted. Miller. | 

Caicx, or Cern [cicean, Sax. . kiecken,, Du. kuchen, L. 
Ger. kuchlein, H. Ger.] 1. The young of a hen, or ſmall bird. 2. 
A word of tenderneſs. | | 

| My Ariel, chick, i 
is is thy charge. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Aterm fora young girl. 

| Parſue your trade of ſcandal-picking, 

And hints that Stella is no chicken. Swift. | 

4. —— a feeble, mean - ſpirited creature, a daſtard. This 

is only in compoſition ; as, chicken-hearted. 
Tho' the fox runs the Cuicx en has wings, 

— as — think themſelves, . is 
ſeldom ſo unguarded, it has defence or protection; if no 
ocher, always. that of providence 


To reckon one's Cu1cxexs beſore they are hatch'd. 
Lat. Ante wideriam encominum canere, Pl. in Lyſ. (to fing triumph 
before the victory) and ſo the French, Canter Ie triomphe avant la 


- widoire. The Germans ſay ; Ib rufft haaſe, ehe dann er im netze 
- liegt. (You cry out — 


he is in che net.) To be too forward 


That is, muſt eat often (becauſe the body growing, ires a con- 
tinual nouriſhment) and but a little cap 4.4 Not ro re their 
weak ſtomachs, and extinguiſh the natural heat, as too much oil will 
22 a flame, when a little, and often repeated, nouriſhes and keeps 
ve. | 

_ Curcxen-Pox, an exanthematous diſtemper, ſo called from its be- 
ing of no very great danger. | 

Car'cxLixG [of chick} a ſmall chicken. 

Cniex-Feaſe [of chick and peas] a plant. It hath a papilicnaceous 
flower, f. by ſhort ſwelling pods. It is ſeldom cultivated in 


a1'CKWEED [of chick and weed] a plant. Green mint or c&ic4- 
weed are common applications, and of good uſe, in all the hard ſwel- 
lings of the breaſt, occaſioned by milk. ima. 

"To Curve, irreg. verb af. fret. chid or chode, part. paf}. chid or 
chidden [can, or chiban, Sax.] 1. To reprove, to check, to correct 
by words, to rebuke or taunt ; applied to perſons; as, to chide obe 
tor faults. 2. To drive away ts . 

Margaret my queen and Clifford too, 

Have chid me from the battle. Shatcfpcare. 
3. To blame; applied to things. Fountains o'er the pebbles (4rd 
your ſtay. Dryden. | 

To Cup, verb next. 1. To clamour, to ſcold; as, to chide at 
one. 2. To quarrel with. | | 

The buſineſs of the ſtate does him offence, 
And he does chide with you. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To make a noiſe; as, the chiding flood. Shakeſpeare. 
Cut [irreg. perf. imp. cid, or chud, Sax.] I have chid. 

nid, or Car'bben, irreg. part. pret. having chid or chidden 

Cider [cidene, Sax.] a reprehender, a rebuker. Shakefpeare. 

Cutie [of civan, Sax.] rebuke, &c. Ws 

Wo to the houſe where there is no CuIDI NS. 


Where the maſters or heads of families, or parents of children, are 
ſo remiſs as never to find fault or correct, libertiniſm will gradually 
creep into and get the upper hand, and in ſuch families woe will e: 


—_— _— Jef, Fr.) | 

-HIEF, adj. [chef, Fr.] 1. Firſt, princi being above the reſt in 
any — Your country, chief . Kron defend. Pope. 2. 
Eminent, inary. A whiſperer ſeparateth chief friends. Pro- 
<erbs. 3. Capital of the firſt order, that to which other parts are in- 
ferior or inate ; as, the chief heads of a treatife. 4. It is ſome- 
times uſed in the ſuperlative degree ; but I think improperly ; the 
comparative is never found. Our chice courticr; couſin, and our 


ſon. Shakeſpeare. He denied admiſſion to the chiefeft officers of tive 


army. Clarendon. 


CIA. [in military affairs] 1.A commander in chief, a general, 


a leader. Such chiefs, as each an army ſeem' d alone. Dryden. And in 
conſtruction with .the tion [in] as, © To him in chief, i. e. 
to him chiefly; or in of a chief, as in that line of Milton : 
Each warrior ſingle, as in chief, expert 
When to advance, or ſtand, or turn the 
Of battle Paradiſe Loft, B. 6. I. 233. | 
2. Without a ſuperior. 3. In Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify ſomewhat 
like atchievement; a mark of diſtinction. The chaplets 
t with a chief. Spenſer. 

Carey [chef, Fr. in heraldry] is an honourable ordinary, and 
that which takes up the upper part of the eſcutcheon, and repreſents a 
man's head, and the ornaments uſed both by ancients and moderns. 

The chief, as all other honourable ordinaries do, muſt take up jut 
one third part of the eſcutcheon, eſpecially if they be alone in the 
ſhield ; but if there be more of them, they muſt be leſſened in propor- 
tion to their number, and the ſame when they are cantoned, attended 
and bordered upon ſome other figures. See Plate IV. Fig. 49. 


In Cntr, ſignifies any thing borne in the chief part or top of the = 


A Cnitr Chevroned, Bended or Pale, is when it has a chevron, 
pale, or bend, contiguous to it, and of the ſame colour with itſelf. 


A Cnize Supported, is when the two thirds at the top are of the co- 


lour of the field, and that at bottom of a differen - ng 8 
CuiEr Point [in heraldry is the u oft part of an n, 
and is —— middle, and Haider chic point. 
Cuizr Pledge, the ſame as headborough. | 
Cuair'FLess [of chief} being without a head, being without a lea- 
der. And chieflef armies doz'd out the campaign. Pope. | 
_ Cmiex'eLy [of chief} principally, more than common. 
Cura . | 
ſhall be well able to live upon thoſe lands, and to yield her majeſty 
reaſonable chiefry. Spenſer. 
Curz'rTaix [from chief, ſubſt.] 1. A captain, a leader, a captain 
or general. Their chieftan Humber named was aright. Spenſer. 2. 


of The head of a clan. Lords and chie/tains of the Irifhry. Davies. 


Cisco [among the Barbadians] a ſmall inſect that gets into tho 
feet, and is very troubleſome. | 
Cxr'exe [with floriſts] the leucoium luteum, or wall-flower. 


 Cn:e'r1, a fortified town of Piedmont, in Italy, fituated 8 mile? 


eaſt of Turin. 
Cuix's [in muſic books] is a mark ſet to muſic to diſtinguiſh that 
deſigned for churches, from that which is deſigned for chambers cr 


private conſorts ; as, ſonata di chieſa, is a ſonata for the chapel or 


church. I. : 
Cuiz'vance [probably from achevance, Fr. purchaſe] trafic in 


which money is extorted, as diſcount. A word now obſolete. I aws 


againſt unlawful chievances and exchanges, which is baſtard uſury. 
acon. : 
CarinLain [of chill and Blain'; ſo that Temple ſeems miſtaken in 
his etymology, or has written it wrong to ferve a purpoſe. 747/02 } 
a ſort of ſwelling ſores occaſioned by cold. 
I remembered the cure of chilallaues when I was a boy, 
Which may be called the children's gout, 
By burning at the fire. Temple. | 
Cr1LD, plur. children [ cild, Sax.] 1. An iafant, a very young 
perſon, either a ſon or a daughter. The ſtroke of death is nothing, 
children endure it. Wake. 2. One in the line of filiation, as oppoſed 
to the parents ; as, children and parents. A long increaſe of chil- 
3 K dren'3 


of chief} a ſmall rent paid to the lord paramont. They 


offs ing ex 
2. 


af a child, trifling, ignorant. 
but beginning, and almoſt chilaiſb. Bacon. 2. Becoming only chil- 
dren, trivial; as childiſh fear, and childifs play. 3. Imprudent, filly. 


5, cvildleſs men and women. 


CHI 


eren's children told. Addiſon. 3. In the language of ſeri » deſcen- 
dants, however remote, — called children; as, the — Ifrael. 
The elect and bleſſed are called children of light and children of God. 
In the New I ellament believers are called the childrex of God. 4. A 
female child. : 
A very pretty bearne ! 
| A — or child, I wonder. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Any thing the effect of product of another. 
I his noble paſſion, * 
Chi of integrity. ſpeare. 
"Oe va neither Cx1LD nor chick. 
Fr. Il a ni enfans ni ſuivans ; that is, he is a ſingle man. 
The Cn1Lv ſaid nothing but bat he beard at the firc. 
To which pretty nearly anſwers another proverb. 
| Tabat CyiLorex heat at bome (ſoon flies abroad. 


Thoſe proverbs are both deſigu d as warnings to us, to be cautious 


how we talk of any thing, we would have kept in private, before chil- 
dren. | 


To CD [from the ſubſt.] to bring children. The childing au- 
turun, angry winter change. Shakeſpeare. And childing women. Ar- 
buthnat. 

Cil'LD-BEARING, part. ſubft. [from child and bear] the act of bear- 
ing a child. Irreſolute Sylvia has demurred, till ſhe's paſt chi/d-bearing. 
Addifon. 
| PM [of child and bed] the ſtate of a woman bringing forth 
a child, or being in labour; as, the pain of chi/d-bed. : 

Cn1Lp-n1RTH [of child and birth] travail, labour, the time, the 


| at of bringing forth ; as, the pains of chi/d-birth. 


 Cur'LvtD, adj. [from chila] furniſhed with a child. 
That which makes me bend makes the king bow. 
He childed as J father'd. Shakeſpeare. DIS | 
CurLoErMac-Day {of child, a child, and merry, Sax. the maſs] 
a feaſt obſerved on the 28th of December, in commemoration of the 
children of Bethlehem, murdered by Herod. The day of every 
week throughout the year anſwering to this day, weak and ſuper- 
Kitious people imagine to be unlucky. As ominous to the fiſherman, 


as the beginning of a voyage on the day when childermoſs-day fell, | 


doth to the mariner. Carew. 


Cn1'.0H00D [child-hav, Sax. ] 1. The ſtate of a child or infant; ac- 


cording to others, the time in which we are children ; as, from or in 
our childhrods. 2. The time of life between infancy and 5 


Infancy and chiluboad demand thin aliment. Arbuthnot. 3. The pro- 

perties of a child. | | 
Their love in early infancy | 

And roſe as child ripen'd into man. Dryden. 

Cur'Lp1xc, bringing forth children, childbearing. 

Curie [with botaniſts] a term uſed of „when their 

ceeds the number of their ordinary kind; as, childing 

— [eild, Sax. a child] the frequent bearing chil- 

Cur'i bien [cilbipc, Sax.) 1. Like à child, having the ies 

| E ing hath its infancy, when it is 


Cur'ivi5s4rly [from childif6] fillily, imprudently, in a childiſh 
manner; as, to Sea and 2 
CuiLDishxkEss [cildirener, Sax. ] 1. Simplicity, trifling, pueri- 


ty; as, actions of childifoneſs. 2. 


* 
| Pei haps thy childiſhneſs will move him. Shakeſpeare. 
Cnr'LDLEss [of chili] being without children, having no iſſue ; 
CarLpLlikt [of child and liie] becoming a child; as, childlite 
obedience and duty. e 
Cui'ioxkx, irr. pl. of child. See Cui d. 
CHILDREN are poor men's riches, 


That is, e'en as they prove, and this, in a meaſure, as they are 


educated. Let a man be ever ſo , he is at leaſt capable of giving 
good inſtruction, Nay fer harp, — 


CHILDREN ate certain cares, uncertain comforts. e 

The truth of this proverb, it is to be feared, is but too well 
grounded. | . 
Cutiroskx, when little, make parents fools, when great, mad. 
The frit, becauſe we are apt to be fond of them even tofolly and ridi- 
cule ; the latter by their diſobedience and untowardlineſs. 1 

Cn1'iowiT [ Sax. law term] a power to take a fine of one's bond - 
woman, that has been gotten with child without one's conſent; this 
was 45. 44. in the manor of Writtle in Eſſex. 


| Ciir'Llad [x-xacD-, of x1, Gr.] the number of 1900, whence 
tablcs of logarithms are alſo called chiliads. | 


CHiLiateDRON az, a thouſand, and baſe] a figure of a 
thouſand ſides. Gout 4 | Ep * ] 
_ Car'tianch ag d., of xa; and ag., Gr.] a governor, 2 
commander of a thouſand wen, a colonel. J | 
CartiasTs [chiliajte, Lat. of gras, Gr. ] a ſect of chriſtians cal- 


led from the Latin millenaries, who hold that before the laſt or general 
judgment. Chriſt ſhall come and reign perſonally 1000 years with his 


ſaints on the earth. This /e# (as it is here called) was, if we may credit 
the account given by Juſtia Martyr, in his dia! with Trypho, no 
leſs than the main body of the true chrijiian church in his days. Aa. 
wee; TevPora, Ed. Steph. p. 81, 89. Sec MiLLenxium. | 

Anti-CurLliasTs, they who oppoſe the article of a Millennium. 

Cu1L14a'Gow [N, a thouſand, and yu, Gr. a corner] a plain 
figure, having 1cco ſides and angles. 

CniliFa'CTIVE, adj. {from xv, Gr. chyle, and factus, Lat. made; 
and therefore ſhould be written chyLfaive] making chyle. Chilifac- 


tie mutation. Brown. 


Ci4iliFA'cTORY, for CHYLiFa'cToRrY, having the quality of mak- 
ing chyle. A chiliſactory menſtruum. Brown. 

C11LIFICa'TLON, Or CHYLIFICA"r10N, the art of making chyle. 
Teudence to chilification. Brown. 

Cnitioby'xame [of xu, a thouſand, and Jug, power or 
virtue, Gr.] an herb having a theuſand virtues, a fort of gentian. 

CHtLIOPHY'LLOX [ 14:02AM, Of . 1000, and Guinea, Cr. a 
Jeaf; the herb milſoil, yarruw, or thuutand leaf. Lat. 


| gether. Jer. 


CHI 


CuiLt, adj. [of cele, Sax. kubl, Ger.) 1. Cold to the touch. 

Senkble of cold? crering with cold. My heart and 
* 32344 . My 3 
now freezing with 8 3. Depreſſed, di — * 

Cann, A from the adjective] coldneſs, chilneſs. A of .//; 
about his ia and heart. Derham. 5 

To _—_— vert + 2 make cold; as, —— chill the winter 
Prior. 2. To „to diſcourage ; as, to chili ty of ont: 
ſpirits. 3. Toa wich cold. r 

By ſnows immod rate chili ad, 
By winds are blatted, or by 222 kill'd. Blackmere. 

Cur'LLtxzss [from ch] coldneis, ſenſation of cold. A c4;1;;,,,, 
or ſhivering affects the body. Arbathner. F 

CuiLLy, adj. [from chill] ſomewhat cold. 

A chilly ſueat bedews 
My ſhudd'ring limbs. Jum Philips. 

Cutrrx Ess [from chill] coldneſs, want of warmth. A ebiluf, or 
ſhivering in all the body. Bacon. 

CniLoca'ct [of x., the mouth or lip, and ,, bad, in ſur. 
gery] a canker in the mouth, t in young children. 

CaiLo'xtax, or CxiLoxic {of Chilo, one of the ſeven wiſe men 
of Greece, whoſe ſentences were very ſhort] a brief compendiou. 
way of writing; as, a chilinic ſtile. 

CIK AA r Fr. chimera, It. Sp. and Lat. of h, Gr.] 
1. A monſter fei to have the head of a lion, the belly of a goat, 
and the tail of a t: it is a certain fabulous monſter, mentioncd 
by Homer. Ilia, book 6. 1. 179—183. and as ſome fact or nora! 
is ſuppoſed to have been couched under moſt of theſe poetic fiion:, 
Euſtachius, in his comment, piles one conjecture upon another, and 


among the reſt he tells us that, in the judgment of ſome writers, i: 


was a mountain in Lycia, which had in its middle [on rw 6 
tions of fire, 2 (ſays he) in the preſent At da - oy 4 
extremities or ſummits [ra axaz] abounding with wild beafts.” On 
which hypotheſis (I ſuppoſe) the enſuing account given by Bailey, i. 
founded. 2. A mere whimſey, a caſtle in the air, an idle fancy. 
The force of dreams is of a piece, | 
| Chimeras all, or more abſurd or leſs. Drydex. | 
Cuiu AA Gr.] a vulcano or mountain of Lycia, that 
vomitted fire. Ihe truth of the fable is; the top of the mountain be- 
——— by lions, the middle abounding with paſtures for goats, 
at the bottom by ſerpents ; this gave place to the fable, that chi- 
mæra was a monſter that vomitted flames, had the head and breaſt of 
a lion, the belly of a goat, and the tail of a ; and becauſe Bel- 
lerophon rendered this mountain habitable, he 1s ſaid to have ſlain the 


chimzra. 


Cauinzra [in geography a port town of Turkey in _ ſitu- 
ated — 0 he ralph of Venice, in the province of Epirus, 
about 32 miles from the city of Corfu, near which are the mountains 
C—_— _ divide _—_ 7 5 N 

nua r, the name of a ying in province of 
between the Eat btb 10 China. ng 

CMA, is alſo the name of a town in the French Netherlands, 
about 20 miles ſouth of b 

Cnis, or Cxixe [kime, Du.] the end of a barrel, tub, &c. as, 


chine hoop is the hoop next the end. 


CHiME'RICAL [from ——_— 
inary, that has no ground © 
Perſons of a chimerical exiſtence. 


— — from chimerica[] whimſically, imaginary, wildly 


mut ; Henſhaw from chiamare, to call, becauſe the chime calls to 
church. Perhaps it is only ſoftened from chirme or churme, an old 


" WM * 
inſtruments. found | 
2. The correſpondence of ſound. | 
| Love invented verſe and form'd the rhime, 

The motion meaſur d, harmoniz'd the chime. Dryden. 


a parti apparatus to a clock, when the bells are not 


3. A lied ef pulndicnt matte, goduced at certain feats of the day, ; 
Wy 
rung by ropes but ſtruck by hammers ; in this ſenſe it is always uſed 


in the plural, chimes; as, the chimes at midnight. Shakeſpeare. 4. The 
correſpondence of proportion or relation. 
are placed in their ſeveral degrees of fimilitude, as in ſeveral propor- 
tions, one 
ſon is often drowned. Grew. 
To Cu, werb nent. 1. To ſound in conſonance or harmony. 
To make the rough recital aptly chime, | 
Or bring the ſum of Gallia's loſs to rhime, 
— Prior. | 
2. To correſpond in relation or Correlative terms do 
readily chime, and anſwer one - Locke. 3. To fall in with, 


to agree with; as, to chime in r* 4. To ſuit 
reaſoning, 


with, to agree. Any ſect, whoſe interpretation, and lan- 
guage, I have been uſed to, will of courſe make all chime that way. 
- 5. To jingle, to clatter. | 
t with the meaner ſort I'm forc'd to chime, 
And, wanting ſtrength to riſe, deſcend to rhyme. Smith. 

To Cue, verb af. to move, ſtrike, or ſound harmonically, or 

with juſt con : | 
With lifted arms they order ev'ry blow, 
And chime their ſounding hammers in a row, 
With labour'd anvils Etna groans below. Dryden. 
_ Carman. , pn F 3 r 

CHr'MIXAGE [of chemin, Fr. a way] a toll pai paſſage through 
a foreſt. Ol = ; —_ 

CHr'MLEY, a market town of Devonſhire, on the river Taw, 184 
miles from London. 

Cui'uuar, or Simar, a kind of veſtment without fleeves, worn 
by biſhops between their gown and their rochet. 

Curuxty [caminus, Lat. whence cheminee, Fr. cammino, It. chi- 
minea, Sp. chimente, Port. kamin, Ger.] 1. A fire-hearth, the fire- 
place. The fire which the Chaldeans worſhipped for a god, is crept 

| into 


wn 5 $5 ea, 


| of this word is doubtful : Junius and Min- 
ſhaw ſappoſe it corrupted from cimba/; Skinner from gamme, or ga- 


conceptions of things 
to another; in which harmonious chimes, the voice of rea- 


0 has 


idlers. uſes it. 

Cummer Piece [from chimney and piece] the ornamental piece of 
lone or wood ſet over the fire- 

Cunaney Sweeper [of chimney and ſweep) 1. One whoſe buſineſs 
is to clean chimnies foul with ſoot. 2. Proverbially it denotes one of 
a mean and vile occupation. | | 

Golden lads and girls all muſt, 


As chimmey-ſweepers come to duſt. Shakeſpeare. 

Cumney Money, an impoſition or tax of two ſhillings per annum, 
| laid upon fire-hearth, c. 

Cui [kinne, Du, kinn, Ger. kind, Dan. and Su. tho' Caſaubon 
chuſes to derive it of ywne,, Gr. cinne, and chinne, Sax.] the lower 


part of the face, that part of the face below the under lip. 


He has good ſwimming who is held up by the Cain. 

That is, it is no wonder if a man thrives, who is ſupported and aſ- 

fiſted by others who have both the will and the capacity to do it. 
Cunix Scab, a ſcabby diſeaſe in ſheep, the ſame that is by ſhepherds 
C = including Chineſe T large of Afia 
HI'NA, i 1 hi artary, is a large empire v 
ing accounted 2000 miles in length, and 1500 in breadth; it is 

bounded by Ruſſian Tartary on the north, Pacific ocean on the 

eaſt and ſouth, and by Tonquin, Tibet, the territories of Ruſſia, 

on the weſt. It is uſually divided into 1 

the 


com to be 155 capital cities, 1312 ſecond rank, 2357 
— wp towns, and — of ten millions of families, which — 
amount to about fifry millions of people. The principal commodities 
of this country are ſilk, tea, China-ware, Japan- ware, and gold-duft; 
of all which the maritime ſtates of Europe import great quantities, 
ſending them filver in return. 

Crna, a fort of fine carthen ware made in China, a part of 
the Eaſt-Indies: porcelain. A ſpecies of veſſels dimly t, 
partaking of the qualities of earth and glaſs ; they are made by 
— — inds of earth, of which one eaſily vitriſies, and the 
other a very ſtrong heat ; when the vitrifiable earth is melted in · 
r Miſtreſs of herſelf, tho' china 


. Pope. 
Caixa Orange [of china and orange] the ſweet orange, ſuppoſed to 
have come originally from China. — — the China 
orange been propagated in Portugal and Spain. Mortimer. 
Cuinxa Root [from China and root] a medicinal root, brought to us 
Cur'nca, a port town of Peru, in South America, ſituated in an 
ccc 
Cuixcn r of inſect; a bug. | 
Cui [echine, Fr. ſchiena, It. ſpina, Lat. cein, Armor.] 1. That 
of the back in which the ſpine or back bone is - She 
him ſuch a blow upon his chine, that ſhe all his body. 
Sidney. 2. The back-bone or ridge of the back of a horſe. 


Y .A 
piece of the back of any eatable animal. Cu out the burly boa'd clown 


in chines of beef. Shake The tuſky head and chine. Dryden. 
To Cu, werb ad. [from the ſubſtantive] to cut into chines. 
9382 line did —— -rib'd 2 Dryden. 
o Cuineg 2 echiner, Fr.] to cut him down qui h 
the back-bone. "_ | — 
4 Curing * 24 | 3 
HINE „ or Cuix Cough, [perhaps 1 incough, © 
— De. from binchen, Du. to pant and cough] a violent and 
convuliive cough to which young children are incident. 
Cnr'NEY, a city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, on the confines of the 
iſbopric of Li about 12 miles ſouth-weſt of Namur. 
Caixx [ciak, from cinan, Sax. to gape] 
wile, a between the parts of any thing ; as, a chink in a wall, 
board, E.. alſo (in a canting ſenſe) money, fo call'd becauſe it chinks 
in the pocket. | | 


To Cninx, verb a. [derived by Skinner from the ſound] To 


ſhake any thing ſo as to make a noiſe. He chinks his purſe. Pope. 

To Cnixx, verb nent. to make a noiſe, as money or pi of 
any metal do when ſhaken. Not a guinea chint'd. Swift. 

Cnr'nxr [from chink] full of holes, opening into narrow clefts. 
Plaifter thou the chin iy hives with clay. Dryden. 
Cutts, a fine Indi inted calico. 

Let a charming chints and Bruſſels lace, 
Wrap my cold limbs, and ſhade my lifeleſs face. Pope. 

Cu1'oyying [from chapin, Sp.] a high ſhoe, formerly worn by la- 
dies. Your ladyſhip is nearer heaven when I ſaw you laſt by the 
altitude of a chioppine. Shakeſpeare. 

Cu1'o, Car'as, XIo, Scio, an Afiatic iſland, lying near the coaft 
of Ionia, in Natolia, or leſſer Aſia, about 100 miles weſt of Smyrna. 
It is about 100 miles in circumference, and chiefly inhabited by chriſ- 
tians of the Greek church; but ſubje& to the Turks, who 
kiſaduci. Its capital is alſo called Chio. 

Cu10'zzo, a town on an iſland of the ſame name, in the Gulph of 
Venice, by which there is a paſſage into the Lagunes ; it is about 
12 miles from Venice. 

Cure [from the verb] 1. A bit chipt off from wood, = cy ag 
elſe, by a cutting inſtrument. Of chips and ſerewood was the ſeco 
=_ . 2. A little piece in general, however made; as, chips 


A Cure of the ſame block. That is, a fon who is like his father, 
__— tho' it is almoſt always taken in an ill 


Like 8 Car in porage, that is, does neichr — nor harm. ; 
o all pieces to] a by curing — Tri. Our fa 
| «times rough hewn. — | * — 


a ſmall e length- 


it Sa- 


CHI 


The critic ſtrikes out all that is not juft, 
And tis ev 'n fo the butler chips his cruſt. King. 
Cure [from cyppan, or ce " Sax. to buy and ſell} ſhews that the 
place, to which it is added, either is or was a market town; as, Chi- 


nam, Chippenham, Ee. See Cnrar, f. 

Car'yeixc [of or ceapan, Sax. to buy or ſell] ſignifies the 

to the name of which it is added, to be or have been a market- 
town or place; as, Chipping- Norton, Chipping Wicemb, C. 
3 - CuerenxG-verry, is, very pleaſant over a 
uor. 

Caiyerxc, fab. [from to chip] a fragment cut off. They dung 
their land with the chipping: of 1 ſtone. Mortimer. 

Cur'yPInGHan, a borough town of Wiltſhire, on the river Avon, 


over which it hath a bridge of 16 arches. It was the ſeat of Alfred 
and other weft Saxon kings ; is 94 miles from London, and ſends two 
members to 


CuryPixG-xo&TON, a market town of Oxfordſhire, 76 miles from 
London. 


CHiPPING-ONCAR, a market town in Eſſex, 20 miles from Lon- 


Ontrring-wicoum, or Hicn-wicows. a horongh town of Buck- 
ing ire, on the river Wick, 32 miles from London; it ſends two 
meinbers to parliament. 

Cirque [at Smyrna] a weight for weighing of goats wool, con- 
taining 500 or two okes, which is five pounds 10 buuce: feren 


Cutra'cra [xngayga, of Neg. a hand, and ayga, a capture or 
c 
— RICAL [of chiragra] having the gout in the hands. Brown 
les it. | 
Cuma'esy [xacatrc, of a hand, and ale, Gr. to ouch] 
a touching or feeling with the hand. : Hogs : 
CHIRCHEGE MOTE, or CiRcctemo'TE [old law] a certain eccleſi- 
aſtical court. 


CHrRoGRAPH, or CHIRo'CRAPHUM exc», of x2, a hand, 
_ vga, Gr. to write] ons bogey or bill of one's own 


Cuiroctarnun [with the Engliſh Saxons] a public conveyance 
or deed of gift. 2. - i ä 
_ Cuino'Grarner [of ug, the hand, and ven, Gr: to write; in 
the Pleas] an officer who engrofles the fines acknowledged 
in that court. Bacon uſes it. 
Crutro'GraPnrsT, the fame with chi her. [It is uſed in the 
following paſſage, I think improperly, for one thattells fortunes by ex- 
* K AT hand: the true word is c/iro/opbiſt or chiramancer. fe 
| fon). the chirographifts behold his palm. Arbuthnot and Pepe. 
HIRO'GRAPHY [chir:grafo, It. chirographus, Lat. greoygatia,Gr.] 
a writing under one's own hand, the art of writing. 
Cntro'LoGy of Ng. a hand, and ay, a ſpeech, 


dar bas 
Gr.] a talking by 10 made by the hands. 


CHrROMANCER [| chiromancier, Fr.] one who pretends to tell for- 
tunes by the hand, or by that art which is commonly ealled pal- 


To chiromancers cheaper art repair, | | 
Who claſp the pretty palm, to make the lines _—_— 
— Y [chiromancie, Fr. chiromanzia, 1 Sp. 
chiromantia, Lat. Nie, of and warrua, Gr.] a ridiculous 
kind of divination, whereby they — to diſcover 2 conſtitution 
and tempers of perſons; and to predict future events by the lines, 
wrinkles and marks in the hand. There is not much conſiderable in 
that doctrine of chiromancy, that ſpots in the tops of the nails do ſig- 
nify things paſt, in the middle things preſent, and at the bottom 
events to come. Brown. | h 
Cniroma'NxTICAL, of or pertaining to chiromancy. _ | 
Cniro'Nnts [of xe, Gr. the hands] a fort of wheals arifirg in the 
palms of the hands; the ſame as firones. 
Cui Vitis [in botany] the wild or blank vine briony, fo 
called from Chiron. | 
CHiro'Nnion, the herb centaury. | 
Cuno“, Ulcus, a boil or fore, which comes eſpecially on the 
thighs and feet, ſo named, becauſe it has need of ſuch an one as Chiron 
to cure it. | 
Cuixo'nomy [chironomia, Lat. cf xugoroun, of xe, the hand, 
„ ai law] a geſture with the hand either in orators or dan- 
cers, 


c. 
CHiro'TaEsY [chirathefia, Lat. of xuecInoia, of xre, the hand, 
and vu N, to place] a laying on of the hands. " 4 
CuisoroxTA [x:igerma, of xg, the hand, and rr, Gr. to ex- 


tend] the impoſition of hands in conferring any prieſtly orders. 


To Cuixr, verb neut. — formed from the likeneſs of the 
ſound, perhaps co from cheer up; the Du. have circken] to 
138 noiſe, as birds do when they call without finging ; as, 
a chirping lark. 

To Caize, verb ad. [this ſeems apparently corrupted from cheer 
up. Johnſen.) to make cheerful; as, a 4 | 

Caireixs Cup [i. e. a cheering up! a cup of good liquor. 

Cuize [from the verb] the voice of birds, and ſome inſets. Chir 
went the graſhopper under our feet. SpeHator. 

Cui'ayer [from chirp] one that chirps or is cheerful. 

To CuixxE, verb neut. [ceopuan, Sax. ] to coo, as a pigeon. Ju- 
nius. See CHURME 

Curr2CHo'TeE, a word uſed by the Spaniards, in deriſion of the 
French, who pronounce cherri for &yry. 

Cuirv'xcLon [chirurgien, Fr. chirurgo, It. cirujano, Sp. chirurgus, 
Lat. x#upupy®-, of ug, the hand, — dere, Gr. work} one who 

iſes the art of chi - one who cures ailments, not with inu ara 
medicines, but by outward applications. It is now generally pro- 
nounced, and by many written, ſurgeon. : ; 

A good Cui v&cEon mult habe an eagle's (or piercing) ere, 4 lion's | 
(or undaunted) heart, and a lady's (or ſoft) hand. Theſe th: ce natu- 
ral qualities are certainly, if not abſolutely requiſite, yet very proper 
and of great uſe in the praQice of ſurgery. 

Cuiru'nGERY [xngzgpia, Of xiig, a hand, and «gyer, Gr. work] 
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ts the third branch of the curative part of medicine, and teaches how 
ſundry ditcaſes of the body of 2 be cured by manual ope- 
ration; it is vulgarly pronounced and written ſurgery. 

Cuia vic, or CHER [of chirargeon, or the manual part 
of healing, c/rrurgigne, F. of chirurgicus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining do the 
art of ſurgery. 2. Having 22 uſeful in external applications to 
hurts; as, chirurgical or pay virtues. Manual in 
ſifting in operations of the hand. This ſenke, though the firſt, accord- 
ing to etymology, is now ſcarce found. Fobuſon. The chirurgical or 
manual doth reter to the making inſtruments, and exerciſing particy- 
lar experiments. Wilkins. n N d Þ 1 

Cute, or Ciir'zzeL ¶ciſello, It. ci r. probably } 
ſup. of /cinde, Lat. to BY q. Aciſſellum] a tool with which or 
_ is chip'd or pared away. The rude chiſel does the man begin. 

ryder. 

To CxrsE1., verb act. [from the noun] to cut with a chiſel. 

To Carr {from the ſubſt. with huſbandmen] ſpoken of ſeed, 
which is ſaid to chit, when it firſt of all ſhoots its ſmall root into the 
earth. Mortimer uſes it. 

Cut ſaccording to Dr. Hickes, from kind, Ger. a child; = 
| haps from chico, Sp. little. Johan: y either of cito, It. a little 
boy, or of kitten, Du. a young cat] 1. A child, a baby, generall 
uſcd of young perſons in contempt. 2. A little ſniveling boy or gir 

| Theſe will a ſuch chits in ſtory, 
"Twill turn al politics to jeſt. Anonymous. 
A freckle, from chick-peaſe. In this ſenſe it is ſeldom uſed. 4. 
he ſhoot of corn from the end of the grain. A cant term among 
maltſters. Barley couched four days, begin to ſhew the chit or 


ſprit at the root end. Mortimer. 

Cuir char. 1. A corrupted reduplication of chat. A word only 
uſed in ludicrous converſation ; as, the chit chat club. Spefator. 2. 
Trifling or goſſipping talk, idle prate. | 

A Cuit Lark, a bird. 

Cur'TTEFACE [cither of chiche, Fr. 
cer] a mcagre, ſtarveling child, a puny child with a little face. 

C:1'TTERLINGS, without a fingular [from ſchpterling, Du. Min- 
ſhew, from kuttelin, Ger. Skinner, probably for Grererlings, becauſe 
the excrements are 1 in them, or of kutrels, Teut. the in- 
w%aris] 1. Hog's guts dreſſed for cating. 2. A fort of pudding or ſau- 


gre, or chiche-faci, Chau- 


ſage. 3. The guts, the boweis. Skinner. | 
Cni'TTY [from chit] 1. Freckly, having freckles. 2. Childiſh, 
Ele a baby. 


3. The general ſ-{tem of knighthood. 
By the faith which knights to knighthood bore, 
And whate'er elſe to cbiwalry belongs, 
He would not ceaſe. Dryden. 


4. An adventure, an exploit. Doing acts more dangerous, 


tho? leſ 
famous, becauſe they were but private chivalries. Sidzey. 5. 


body or order of knights. 

All the chivalry of move 

Too do brave acts. Shakeſpeare. 
Cuwatxx —— Militare, in a law ſenſe] a particular 
or manner of holding lands, by which the tenant is obliged to per- 
form ſome noble or military office to his lord; a tenure by knight's 
ſcrvice. There is no land but is holden mediately or — 
the crown, by ſome ſervice or other; and therefore are all our 
holds, that are to us and our heirs, called fexda, fees, as proceeding 
from the benefit of the king. As the king gave to the nobles large 
pottcitons for this or that rent and ſervice, 2 they parceled out theſe 
lands as they thought good: and thoſe ſervices are by Littleton di- 
vided into chivalry and The one is military, the other ruſ- 
tic. Chivalry, which holds only of the king, is properly called ſer- 
geantry, and this is ſubdivided into grand or petit, 5. e. or 
imall. Chivalry that may hold of a common perſon, as well as of 
the king, is called /cutgium. Corel. It ought properly to be writ- 
ten chewvalry. It iv a word now not much uſed, but in old poems or ro- 

mances. 

Cai've, Cn'vrs, or Cur'eves [cive, Fr. Skinner, with botaniſts) 
the fine threads of lowers, or the little knobs, which grow on the 
tops of thoſe threads. | | 

Cur'ves {cwes, Fr.] a fort of ſmall onions. Skinner. 

Curves tit with Peudants [in botany] is when the horn or thread 
* * has a ſced hanging and ſhaking at the point of it, as in 
tulips, Oc. 

Cunmvers [with botaniſts] the ſmall parts of the roots of plants, by 
_ they are propagated. | 
HLEUASMUS, Lat. [M.: ac, of yawaty, Gr. to j a laugh- 
ing to {corn, — vt. n ne 
to that purpoſe. 

— uber. Gr.] 2 7 {tone green as . 
HLORO'S1S, Lat. [wwarurrs, ge, Gr. to appear green 
yellowith] the — — - 

Cno'ane, Lat. [of xn, Gr. a funnel] a kind of tunnel in the 
baſis of the brain, by which the ſerous excrements are brought down 
from the ventricles to the r ; alſo the pelvis or baſon 
of the reins, fo called the iame reaſon ; wiz. as like an 
inſundibulzum, or tunnel, it diſcharges the urine into that canal, which 
conveys it to the bladder. But as to the f uſe of this word, wiz. 
when applied to the brain, Bartholin ſays, it is nothing elſe than an 
orbicular, and ſometimes triangular, cavity, made by the pra mater, 
where it inveſts the baſis of the brain, and from whence its wentricles 
— Barth. _ I. 3. _ ik 

H04'3PITES [of yoaowmTn;, Gr. ] a precious of a green co- 
tour, that lems les gold. | | 


| choicely colletted. 2. | 


tenure _ 


4 


c HO 


To Cuocx, or To Cuucx [probably of choguer, 
daſh, or beat againſt] to give a perſon a light touch with 
under the chin, as 1 2 22 to 
money, Sc. into a hole. See Cnuex. 

Cuo cor ar [Fr. and Sp. chicccolate, It.] 1. The nut of the ca. 


Fr. 


cao-tree. The tree hath a roſe flower, with many petals, which | - 


comes a fruit ſomewhat like a cucumber. a 6-2 of Ameri. 
and in great in. ſeveral. places between the tropics, and gion 
e by grinding qhe ene — 
cacao · nut. with other ſubſtances, to be diilalved in hot water. 3. 
drink made of the Indian cocoa · nut. Chocolate is much the beit l. 
quor ; its oil ſeems to be rich, alimentary, and anodine. Arburbust. 

— * from chocolate and bowſe] a houſe where tue 

nxs . 

Chan, obſolete, prez. of to chide. Jacob was wroth, and c/., 
with Laban. Geneſis. 

— 6.ay N A 4 

CHroe'r As, Lat. vi Gr. a he fruma, ſo named, becauſe 
hogs are Fer oof of the like nature. Celſus, lib. ;. * 
theſe ſwellings, like gl: appear chialy abut he neck be a. 

„ groin, . 

Cuot'xix [of , Gr. ] a meaſure in uſe among the ancients. I: 
was one of the attic meaſures r 63. 
tie, being if equal to 1 „ 52. See Corrs. 
Cnoiex, ſab. [choix, Fr.) 1. Election, — aft of chuſing, de- 
termination between different things propoſed ; as, I make choice of 
this preferably to that. 2. The power of chuſing ; as, to have any 
thing in one's choice. 3. Care in chuſing, in düttinguiſting. 
as, to collect materials with judgment and choice. 4. The thing choien 


preferably to any other. 
"LeGnecad hace, 3 * | 
| Nor let thy conqueſts only be her choice. Prior 
5. The beſt of any thing that is more properly the object of 


propoſed at once, as objects 
| A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits 
the ſwelling tide. 


Did never float upon Shakeſpeare. 
7. To make choice ; to chuſe from ſeveral propoſed. 
wablen's Cnotce, that or none. This is ſaid to have had 


it's riſe from one Hobſon, an at one of the univerinc., 
who let horſes to ſtudents, but would always oblige them to tak 
that horſe which was next in turn, were he good or bad, or ou. d 


let them none. 
Caoice, See EiecTion. 

Rare, excellent, choſen and prefc- 
rable to others; as, choice wine and fruit. 2. . wary, careſul: 
uſed of perſons. He that is choice of his time, alſo be choice of 
his company. Taylor. 

Croice'LEss — choice and Jeſs, neg.] — power or 
right of chuſing, not free; as, a dead, choicelzſe cylinder. Hammond. 
Cnor'ceLy [from choice] 1. With exact choice; as, ſoldiers 
It is choicely good. 3. With 

CHor'ceness 


5 wry 

choice rareneſs, excellency, nicety. Plants for | 

their choicene/s ed 1 ; Evelyn 25 | 
Cuno [chorzs, Lat. 


care 


To Cnoxx [aceocan, 
bone, the halter 
criminals] 1. To ſtop the breath, 


Cuox v [from choke] that which has the power of ſuffocating. 
4 — [large Lat. Ny of » Choler, and 
, Gr. to bring away] ſuch medicines as purge the bile or cholcr, 
and di > It wards. | 
CroLg'bocuvs Dus [of xn, bile, and eh, Gr. to receive 
duQtus ius with the ductus cyſticus into one 


Ane 888 
iver, thence thrown into its proper reſervoir, 
bladder; it is, according to Boerhaave, compoſed of an ail, ſa/t, 


and ſpirits diluted with water; it is, accordingly, of a 


abſtergent, and moſt difſolvent , and greatly aflil 
— Beerbav. Occonom. Arn Ed. Lond. p. 32. May not I 
that it is alcaleſcent, though not alcaline ; and as beigg the molt 


| purchaſe generally by an 


ic and melancholic. D . 2. Haſty, ne to 
A — ce 


6th or laſt place. 

Cuo'tic. See Coric. | 

Cuo'uzr, or Co'rxon [um, Heb.) a meaſure, containing 75 

5 pints, and 7 fol. inch. 

Cno'xar, a town of Hungary, on the river Meriſh, about 13 
miles eaſt of Segedon ; ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria. 

Cnonon LA, Lat. [xJg%n, Gr.] ruſh, or gum ſuccory, called 
alſo wild endive. | 

Cno'nDas, Lat. [in botany] the herb falſe or baſtard dittany. 

CruonprocLo'ssum, Lat. [with ſome anatomiſts] a very ſmal! pair 


of muſcles of the tongue. 


 Cno'npros, Lat. [x»3eS-, Gr.] a grain, as of ſalt, frankincenſe, 
Sc. | 
Crondros [with anatomiſts] a cartilage or griſtle, the moſt earthy 


and ſolid part of the body, next to a bone. 


CRronDRoOsY'NDESMOs, Lat. [xodgomtop3-, of xe, a carti- 
lage, ow, with, and de., a band, of , Gr. to bind} a cartilagi- 


nous ligament, or the joining of bones together, by means of a car- 


tilage or griſtle. 
| To Cuoose, verb ad. [of choifer, Fr. or ceopan, Sax. kirſen, Du · 


and Ger. keeſa, Su. irr. ver.] 1. To ſelect, to pick out of a number 
Chooſe you a man for you. 1 Samuel. 2. To take by way of pre- 
ference of ſeveral things offered. I may neither ch:0/e whom I would, 
nor refuſe whom I A. Shak-ſpeare. 3. To take, not to refulc. 
Let us chooſe to us judgment. Job. 4. Among divines, to elect for 
cternal happineſs. | | 

Te Cnoosr, verb next. to have the power of choice between dif- 


ferent things. It is generally joined with a n-gative, and fignifics, 


muſt ily be; as, he cannot chooſe but proſper. 
CHno'oser [from cho0/e] he that has the power or office of chooling ; 
I might be my own cher. Hamme. d. 

To Crore [couper, Fr. kappen, Du. y of zerro, Gr. to cut} 
1. To cut, to cut ſmall or mince ; as chapters and verics are ſo chop'd 
and minced, and ftand ſo broken. Locke. 2. 'To cut with a quick blow ; 
as, to chep off a head. 3. To devour eagerly, with wp ; as, to chop 
wp a 4. To break into chinks ; as, chop'd hands. 

To Choe, verb next. to do a thing with an ed motion ; 
as, the wind chops about, that is, changes ſuddenly. He chops at the 
ſhadow, and loſes the ſubſtance. L Eſtrange. | 

To Cnor, verb act. [of ceapan, Sax. koopen, Du. to buy] to 
barter, or truck ; as the chopping 


of bargains. 2. To put one thing - waa 


Affirm the trigons c and 
The watry with the fiery rang d. Hudibras. | 
3. “. bandy, to return one thing or word for another: 
as, ping o ic. 
To hes on, to light or happen upon. 
To Choe — — in ſuddenly. | 
A Coe. 1. A cut, a crack or cleft ; as, the chops in a wooden bowl. 


2. A piece chop'd off. See Cyie. Sir William Capel compounded 


for ſixteen hundred pounds, yet Empſon would have cut another chop 
out of him, if the king had not died. Bacon. 3. A ſmall piece of 
meat, commonly of mutton. | 


_* Crop-Church ſold law term] an exchanging of benefices or churches 


between two perſons. | 
Cuoy-noust [of chop and houſe] a houſe of entertainment, where 
chops of mutton are chiefly fold re: dy dreſſed. | 
Ho'PIN, Fr. a liquid meaſure, that contains, according to Lemery, 


ſixteen ounces and a half; alſo, in Scotland, a meaſure for a quart 


"x — — this d of was logy 
HOPPING, . adj. [in this ſenſe, of uncertain etymo an 
epithet f nd ied to infants, by way of ludicrous * 
dation of their ſturdineſs; imagined, by Skinner, to ſignify luſty, 
from cap, Sax; by others, to mean a child that would bring money at 
a market; perhaps a greedy hungry child, likely to live. Johnſon. 
Cno'yeING-BLOCK for obs K block] a log of wood, on which 
any thing is laid to be cut in pieces. 
Cnorrixc-KxAFE [of chop and knife] a knife with which cooks 
mince their meat. A —_—_—— under his girdle. Sidney. 
Cno'peixcs, a ſort of Venetian ſhoes, with very high heels. 
Cunoyey [from hep] full of cracks or clefts. | 
Her chojpy finger laying 
Upon her ſkinny lips. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cors, or Chars, without a fingular. 1. The mouth of 
a beat. 2. The mouth of a man in contempt. Unſeam'd him 


from the nape to the chops. Shakeſpeare, 3. In familiar e, 
of a 


the mouth of any thing ; as, the chops of a river; the c 
channel; the chops of a ſmith's vice. 

Cno'rai [choralis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to the choir of a church; 
as, a choral vicar, 7. e. one who is admitted to divine ſervice 
in the choir. 2. Compoling a choir or concert. Choral ſymphonies. 
_— 3. Singing in a choir. Choral ſeraphs ſung the ſecond day. 

17. | 

Cuo'x AGs, 2 ince of Perſia, on the north-eaſt, adjoining to 
Uſbec Tartary ; C3 ancient Bactaria, and the maker connnry 
of the late cs Kouli Kan. 


Corp [chorda, Lat. xi, Gr. when it fignifies a wr ag | 
tive i 


in general, it is written cord: when its is pre- 
ſerved the + is retzined. Johnſon] 1. The ſtring of a muſical inſtru- 
ment. | | 


CHO 

Who mov'd | 
Their ſtops and chr, was ſeen. Milton. 
2. A line in geometry, which joins the two ends of any arc 
of a circle, otherwiſe called a ſubtenſe, or it is one right line that cuts 
a circle into two — 

To Cnoad [from the noun] to ſtring, to furniſh with chords 

The chorded ſhell. D. yd. h 


Cnonpa, Lat. [x:2%,, Gr.] 1. A bowel, a gut. 2. The firing cf a 
muſical inftrument — of * 18 n 


Cnoa pa, Lat. [witi anatomiſts] 1. A tendon or nerve. 2 A pain- 
ful extenſion of the penis. 

Cnonba Membrane Tympani [with anatomiſts] a nerve that come: 
from the third branch of the fifth pair, aud is extended above the mein- 
brane of the tympanum or drum ot the car Lat. 

Cnorpa'esvs [of x:g9abec, Gr.] gripirg or winning pains of the 
ſmall guts; fo that they being twittd, or their prritta}ric or worm- 
like motion being inverted, the ordure is thicwn up at the mouth only. 
This diſtemper is alſo called by the names ot ileus, iliaca pa io, rol- 
vulus, and miſerere mei. 

CnorDa'ra Cenerrima, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a moladyr. win, ta- 


| po with the effuſion of the ſemen, the urethra or ui ary Bale ie 


ent like a bow, with pain. 
Cnoa pe {from cord, Lat. in ſurgery] an inſlammatien ard 


contraction of the frœnum. | 


_ CunoreE'a Sandi V:ti DL. e. St. Vitas's dance, fo caYe! hecnut it's 
frenz often ſeized on thoſe peop:e that uked annually to py a wut te 
the chapel of St. Vitus, near the city of Ulm in Sweden] @ foit of nua 
nets which anciently was very common among {ac fprople, m 
who were affettcd with it ran up and down darcing night and dant: 
they died, if they were not hindered by force. Why it thould be c 
a madneſs, I know not, unleſs from the ridiculous geſiures attendin - 
"Tis no more than a certain paralytic affection ; and is accordingly di. 
pelled by cold-bathirg and chalybeat medicines. Monica & Pract: 
Medica. Mead. | 

Cnoreger'scoPr [of x»;©-, the country, and irerzree, a billion | 
rural biſhops, anciently appointed by the prin: e dioceſan. 

Cnore'vs [ x9, Gr.] a foot in Greek or Latin verſe, conf?» 
of three ſhort 1yilables, or elſe of two ſy!labies, the ons mort, tile 
o:her long. | 

Co'rGes, or Gro'rr;ts, a town of Dauphiny, in France, about © 
miles eaſt of Gap. | | 

Cnokia"uBic [of xh, Gr.) a foot inverſe confiliing of h 
ſyllablos, two long at each end, ard two ſhort in the middle; 4, 
ebrietas. | 

CHo'rioN [x2p3%7 or x42, of Ywurew, Gr. to contain} the out 
membrane or ikin that covers the {wtus or child in the womb, Lein 
pretty thick and ſmooth within, but tough on the outfide, u he. 2 
tie placenta ſticks. . 

_ Cno'rISTER [chorifla, from chorns, Lat.] 1. A ſinging man or boy ir 
a cathedral; uſually a finger of the lower order. 2. A finger in a con- 


cert. This ſenſe is moſtly confined to poetry. 


With hollow throats, 
The chorifters the joyous anthem ſing. Spenſer. 
Of airy chorifters a numerous train. Dryden. 


Cuo'ro, or Cno'kus [in muſic books] is when all the ſevera! 
parts of a piece of muſic are performed together, which is com:nonly at 
the concluſion. 

CnoroBa'TES [of l, Gr. to over-run a country] a level 
uſed by the ancients with a double tquare in the form of a I. 

Cno'roGRAPHER [chorographer, Fr. corografs, It. choropr a} bas, Lat. 
of xe f, of xf a country, and y2uP, to deſcribe] a QUelcritur 
of particular countries. 


CnorocrA'PHICAL [of zugry;ap:z, of x-, a country, and 2. 
o, Gr. to deſcribe] deſcriptive of particular countries, lav ing dun n 


their boundaries. A chcrographical deicripuon of this tærrcfirial para- 
diſe. Raleigh. Para 
Cnorocra'PHICALLY, according to the art of chorooraphy, ir a 
raphical manner. | 
Cno'rocrarnHy [chorographie, Fr. cer: grafa, It. and N. clerogra. 
phia, Lat. yuevyeatra, of xf, a region, or country, and ga, Gr. 
to deſcribe] a part of geography u hich treats of the deicription ot 
icular countries, or of one country or province, or laying down the 
boundaries of particular provinces. Its object is leſs than that ut 
geography, l greater than that of topography. | | 
CHoroGRAPHY, in painting or ſculpture, is repreſented by a wo- 
man in a habit of a changeable colour, plain and ſhort ; in her right 
hand a meaſuring ſquare, and in her left a pair of compaſſes. By Let 
fide a globe, with ſome part of it deſigned. | | 
Her changeable habit denotes the ditſerent taking of ſituations, a. 
the ſhortneſs of it does their being taken briefly. The uſe of the inftiv- 
ment and compaſles are obvious. | 
Cnoxo'tves Plexus, or Cuorort'pes, the folding of the carotid 
artery in the brain, in which is the glaadula pinealis ; alſo the uvea tu- 
nica, which makes the apple of the eye. 
Choro'METRY Lohr, of xx. a country, and Hr , Gr. 
to meaſure] the art of ſurveying, or meaſuring countries. | 
Cno'xvs, [Lat. of x»e&+, Gr.] 1. Ihe company of fingers and dar 
cers in a ſtage-play, or of perſons finging together in concert; 2 
choir. The Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing but a chorus of ſin ge 


Dryden. 2. The perſons who are ſuppoſed to Lehold what paites inch. 


acts of a —— and ſing their ſentiments between the acts. 

| For ſupply, __ 

Admit me chorus to this hiſtory. Shakeſpeare. 

3. The ſong between the acts of a tragedy. 4. Verſes of a 617, 7 
which the company join the finger. Sce Coro, | 

Cnosz in Aion [a law term] a thine that has not a body ; berg 
only a right; as, an annuity, a covenant, a bond. 
action may alſo be called cho/e in ſuſpence, as having uo real exitence, 
and not being properly in poſſeſſion. wege 

Cnosx Loca [a law term] a thing fixed to a place, 25 2 mill, S. 

Cnosk Tranfitory [a law term] this is like ite called . 4% in tnſ- 
pence, as having no real exiſtence, and not being properly in poilet!.on 
a thing that is moveable, or that may be carica om one place to 


;1 Cn5o52% 


C H R 

Cuostu, cr C1:5.7 [irreg. imp. and part. pail. of ts ch See 

To Cnet. 
| Cno/17194, the fronticr town of Moldavia, on the confines of Po- 
land, ſituated on the river Neiiter, and ſubject to the Turks. ; 

Cnovenr {cev, Sax. oncas, provincial Fr.] a bird like a jack- 
eaw, but bigger, that frequents the rocks by the ſea-fide. Hanmer. 
C ows have a reſemblance with ravens, daws, and choughs. Bacon. 

Cuoui {commonly pronounced and written jet] the ay of a 
bird. The ( or crop, adhering into the lower fide of the bill, and 
io deſcending by the throat, is a bag or ſachel. Brown. 

To Cubus, or To Cnowsk [the original of this word is much 
doubted by Skinner, who tries to deduce it from the French, ge/cr, to 
laugh at, or auc her, to wheedle ; and from the Teutonic, reſen, to prat- 
tle. It is perhaps a fortuizous and cant word, without etymology. 
| Joln/+n. Probably of ganſſer, Fr. to banter] 1. To cheat, to cozen, 
to detraud, to trick, to impoſe = | | 

Freedom and zeal have chen d you o'er and o'er, 
Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryder. 
2 With of before the thing defrauded. | 
When geeſe and pullen are ſeduc d. 
And ſows of ſucking pigs are chous'd. Hudibras. ER 
A Cuousr, or A Ciowst [from the verb. This word is derived 


by Henſhaw from #iaus or chiaus, a meſſenger of the Turkiſh court, 


who, ſays he, is little better than a fool] 1. A cheat, tham, or 
trick. 2. A filly fellow, a bubble, a tool, who may caſily be impoſed 
upon, a mere bubble. | 
A A fottiſh chene. 

Who can a thief has rob'd his houſe, 

Applies himſelf to cunning men. Hudibrat. 

To Cuo'wrtk, to mumble and mutter as ſtubborn children do. 

Curt vxrTz, or CYHREMNITS, the principal of the mine-towns in 
Upper Hungary, about 68 miles north-eaſt of Preſburg ; ſubject to 
the houſe of Auſtria. 

Cnzi5u [chriſma, Lot. of y2cun, Gr. an unguent, from xriw, to 
anoimt] 1. Unction. It is only applied te ſacred ceremonies. Chriſt's 
eternal prieſthood denoted eſpecially by his an&ion or chriſm. Hammond. 

2. A compoſition of oil and balſam conſecrated by a biſhop, to be uſed 
in the ceremonies of baptiſm, confirmation, extreme unction, corona- 
tions, Sc. Sce Barrie and RiTEs. | 

Cuniswa'le [in old records] a chriſom cloth laid over the face of a 
child at baptiſm. | | 

Cuat's MA; Derarii, chriſom pence, paid to a biſhop by 
the pariſh clergy for their chriſm, which is contecrated at Eaſter for 
the vear enſuing. Lat. 

Carr's MAU x, a veſſel in which the chriſm is kept. 

Curio [of y-2un, Gr.] an unction of infants, an ancient cu- 
ſtom cf anointing children as ſoon as they were born, with ſome aro- 
matic unguent, and putting on their heads a cloth dawbed with it, 
this was worn till they 2ccounted them 
tiſm, which being performed, it was left off. Hence formerly in 
bills of mortality ſuch infants who die before baptiſm were called 


chriſoms. 


Cual ou, or Car vSou-Chtb, the face-cloth or piece of linen, laid 
upon the head of a child that was newly baptized, which of old time 


was a cuſtomary due ty the prieſt of the pariſh. 

Cux150M4 Calf, acalf killed before it is a month old. 
Cusisous, {et in the bills of mortality as a diſtemper, to ſignif 
children that die within the month. When the convulſions were but 

few, the number of c5r:/32:5 and infants was greater. Graunt. 

CHRIS I {XPIETOE, Gr. 7z. . anointed] the name of the ever 
bleſied redeemer of the world : And which perhaps is beſt explained 
by comparing its efzmeiogy with the following texts, Daniel ix. 24. 
Acts x. 38. John iii. 34. All which paſſages ſeem to refer to the ef- 


futon of the Holy Spirit on our Saviour's perſon in his incarnate ſtate. 


Tho' (to prevent miſtake) it may not be improper to obſerve, that 
how much ſoever our Lord, in his fre-exiſfent ſphere and ſtation, ſur- 
paſſed all ether beings, whom Gop produced by him: yet, when be- 
coming man, and when av (for our ſakes) a little lower than the an- 
4 <5, he came, like all other prophets of God, under the conduct of the 
prophetic sp1KiT, by whom himſelf (during his abode on earth) was 
la, by whom he tought, and caft out devils. And yet, when alluding 
to his ſtate of exa/tation, he ſays of this very Spirit; But when the 
 Comporter is come, whom I'll sExD from the Father : And again, He 
Hail giorify ne; for he ſhall E of mine, and ſhew it unto you—— 
Al that the Fatuer has is mine. 
ancients inferred (as biſhop Pearſon on the creed obſerves, *p. 324) not 
only the preſent /abordination of this truly divine and g/erious s II to 
God's 9n/y-begetten ſon ; but alſo that he originally received his very efſence 
trom him. But to proceed :—Kirgs and prieſſs were anointed as well as 
prophets : And accordingly we read in ſcripture, * God, even thy God, has 
anointed HEE with the oil of gladnels above thy fellows; ſothata ruxkE- 
ron character ſeems contained in the etymology of this word, when 
applied to Jeſus, the prophet, prieſt, and king; and under all, he is 
become the auTuoR of eternal ſalvation to them that obey him. 

Cur1'sTLING, u. ſud . A name which the learned Mede gives, 
by way of contempt, to the new mediators, which the ſuperſtition of 
the fourth century introduced. See Bx AN DEU. 

CnaisT':, or Cuyr155-Crofi-Roxr, the alphabet, becauſe in chil- 
drens horn-books a eroſs is generally put before it. 

To Cnx1'srex {cpenian, Sax. ] 1. To baptize a , to enter 
into the communion of the chriſtian church, to initiate into chriſtianity 
by water. 2. To name, to denominnte in general. Chriſten the 
thing what you will, it can be no better tan a mock millenium. Bar- 
at's Theory. | 

Cnr1i'sTexpPol [of riſtian and the termination dom] all thoſe 


countries thro.1ghout the world, where the chriſtian religion is profeſ- 
ied; the collective body of chriſlians; as, that is — over all chri- 
flendom, 


Anti-CnrIisTESNDOW, noun ful f.. A word by which the judicious 
Mede, in his comment on the apocalypſe, characteriſes all thoſe na- 
tions which adhere to the apolate church of Rome, as ſupporting (in 
his judgment) a whole Yen of religion diametrically epi te to that of 
CuRIsET. 

Cur1'sTENING, ſubft. [from the verb] the ceremony of baptiaing. 
or tit initiation into chriſtianity. | 


2 Lat. of x 5:a»S, Gr.] one w 


territory of Blecking, and province of South Gothland, 13 miles 


ſtrong enough to endure _ , 


See BumMiceLLi and Abalaxisrs. 


From theſe and the like texts, the 


CHR 
Curt'sT1aN, /abft. [chretien, Fr. criftiane, It. m— — SP. chri 
o profeſtes iſtian re- 


on. 
Cnaieruun, adj. [derived as the ſubſt.] of or pertaining to chri. 


A Cunisriax Name, the name which is given to a perſon in bop. 
tiſm at the font, diſtin from the ſurname or gentilitious name. 

Cunt'sriaxisu [chriftianifme, Fr. chriflianiſmns, Lat.] 1. 
chriſtian religion. 2. The nations profeſling chriſtianity. 

CunisSTIA'NITY [chretiente, Fr. chriftiamtes, Lat.] the religion ot 
chriſtians. 

CHR1sST-CHURCH, a borough town of Hampſhire, at the conflux of 
the Avon and Stour, and was therefore ancienily called Thunam- 
bourne ; but had its preſent name from a collegiate church, built here 
in the time of the Weit Saxons, and firſt called Irinity. but after ard. 
Chriſt. church. It is 100 miles from London, and ſends two members 
to parliament. | 

CuHRISTIA'NITATIS Curia [an old law term] the court chriſtian, cr 
eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration, in oppoſition to the civil court or lay tribu- 
nal, alſo ſtiled curia domi ni regis. 

To Cuat'sriAxtZE [from chriſtian] to make chriſtian, to convert 
to chriſtianity. The principles of Platonic philoſophy as it is now 


The 


chriftianized. Dryden. 
Cnr1'srranLy [of chriſtian} after a Chriſtian manner. 
_ CantsT's-T horn, or CuRIsT . Vert, a plant that flouriſhes abou: 
Chriſtmas; ſo called, as Skinner fancies, becauſe the thorns have 
ſome likeneſs to a croſs. It hath long ſharp ſpines ; the flower has 
five leaves in the form of a roſe, which becomes a fruit, ſhaped like 2 
bonnet, having a ſhell almoſt gobular. "This is by many perſons ſup- 
poſed to be the plant from which our Saviour's crown of thorns was 
compoſed. Miller. | | 
CurisT1Aa'xa, a town of Norway, in the province of Apperhuys, 
ſituated on a bay of the ſea, 100 miles north of Gottenburg. 
Cusisriaxo'rir, a port-town of Sweden, on the Baltic Sea, in the 


north eaſt of Carelſcroon. 
Curt'sT1a4NsBURG, a Daniſh factory on the gold coaſt of Africa, 
near Acra. | 
Crur1'sTIANXSTADT, a town of Sweden, on the river Helles, in the 
—_— of Blecking, and province of South Gothland, 45 miles wet 
are b | 
Cerr'sTmas [g. d. Chrifli Miſſa, i. e. the maſs of Chriſt] a feſti- 
va! celebrated on the 25th day of December, in commemoration of 
the birth of Chriſt, by the particular ſervice of the church. | 
Cuaisruas-nox [from chrifimas and m__ a box in which little 
preſents are collected at Chriſtmaſs. Gay uſes it. 
pecies of hellebore. 


CHrISTMAS-FLOWER, a { 


Cuavsri col isr [chriflicola, Lat.] a worſhipper of Chriſt, a 
| Cuaisrornoxlaxa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb Saint Chrilo- 


pher. | 
Carr's ToLYTEs [of xg5-, Chriſt, and au, Gr. to reſolve or diſſolve] 
ſome wild and greatly miſguided Chriſtians (fo called, as is here ſup- 


poſed) from their diſſolving Chriſt, by maintaining that he deſcended 
into hell body and foul, and that he left both there, afcending to hca- 
ven with his divinity alone. I remember Irenæus tells us of ſome an- 
cient heretics, whoſe ſcheme bore ſome kind of reſemblance to Hefied's 
THEocoxy : and I could almoſt have ſaid, the authors of ite, 
hypotheſis (if there were ever ſuch) were as much oblig'd to Ho- 
mer who tells us, that Ulyſſes, when viſiting the infernal world. 
converſed there with the form of Hercules; while Hercules inf 
was ing with the gods in heaven. EE 
Ter gt ner teme Bin HeaxAnun, 
Ede — ber abareruo: hte. 1 
TepreTas un dane, xa I xaucpuror 3 
f _m_ | OA Lib. xi. 1. 600. 


Cunr1'sToPHERs, or ST. CurrsToPUERs, one of the Caribbee iſlands, 
to which Columbus gave his Chriſtian name. It is about 20 miles 
long, and ſeven broad; and has an high mountain in the middle, 
from whence ſome rivulets have their riſe, It is a Britiſh colony; 
produces ſugar, cotton, ginger, indigo, &c. and lies about 60 miles 
welt of Antegua. 1 8 | 

Cuyro'ua [xewpa, Gr] colour. a 

— [in muſic] a graceful way of ſinging with quavers and 

oes. 6 

CaHroma [with rhetoricians] a colour, a ſet off or fair pretence. 
The chroma, with Dionyſ. Halicarn. is that figure which expreſſes 
what the intends ; but where alſo elegance [wwprus] is re- 
quiſite. Dionyſ. Halic. Ed. Sylburg. Tom. II. p. 43. 

Cuno ric [in painting] the colouring. The third part of paint- 
ing is called the chromatic or colouring. 2 

CurowaTic [chromatigue, Fr. cromatico, It. chromatico, Sp. chro- 
maticus, Lat. of xp fe, Gr.] 1. Relating to colour. 2. (In muſic) 

ing to an ancient ſpecies thereof, now unknown ; which, according 
to ſome, conſiſts in keeping the intervals cloſe, ſo as to make the me- 
lody the ſofter and ſweeter. He never touch'd his lyre in ſuch a 
truly chromatic and enharmonic manner as upon that occaſion. Ar 


buthnot and Pope. Dionyſ. Halicar. makes theſe to be two kinds of 
melody, abſolutely diſtind from one another; The Dithyrambic 
writers, ſays he, 


_— the manners [T by introducing the 
Dorian, the Phrygian, the Lydian, into * — and vary the melo- 
dies, by making them ſometimes exharmonic, ſometimes chromatic, and 
ſometimes diatonic. Dion. Halicarn. Ed. Sylburg. Tom, II. p. 19. 
Curona'TiCs [chromatica, Lat.] a delightful and pleaſanc fort of 


muſic. 

Curo'MATI5M [x2upalowde, Gr. ] the natural colour and tinfture of 
any thing. 

— [with phyſicians] the natural tincture or colour of 
the blood, ſpittle, urine, Oc. 

CnrouaTo'cRaPHY [ gala, of x;upa, colour, and gf 
8 a treatiſe of colours ; alio the art of painting in co- 

urs. | 


Cngoxa- 


C HR 
' CnROMATOPD 1A {x:»palorun, Gr.] the art of making or mixing 
— 

Cunro wic [chronicas, Lat. of x., of g, Gr. time] of or 
pertaini to time, or that is of long continuance. 

CHro'NICAL [chronique, Fr. cronico, It. chronicus, Lat. of gen-, 
Gr.] ofor pertaining to time, or that it is of continuance. 

Cuno Dijeaſes [with phyſicians] are ſuch diſtempers as do 
=O a r in which the pa- 
tient lingers on and continues many — as, ſtone, drop- 
ſy. & 7 chronical diſtemper is of | > 8 

Cnao'NviðHALxESsS [of chronical] being of long conti- 
pUance. 

Cnro'nicLE [chronique, Fr. cronica, It. chronica, Sp. chronyck, Du. 
chronick, Ger. chronicen, Lat. xgonzer, Gr. of x, time] 1. A re- 

iſter or account of events, according to the order of times, or of 
ings done from time to time. 
"Tis a chronicle of day by day; 
Not a relation for a breakfaſt. Shakefpeare. 
2. A hiftory; as, the Iciſh and Britiſh chrenicles. | 

To 3 * 4 4 * To 1 icle or hi- 
ſtory ; as, to chronicle kings. 2. To regiſter, to in general. 
* He that is ſo yok'd by a fool, f 

Methinks ſhould not be chrenicled for wiſe. Shakeſpeare. 

CnnonicLer {from chronicle] a writer of chronicles, a recorder of 
events in order of time. Gathering chroniclers. Donne. 

Curo'nicLEs 5 genf, of xewS-, Gr. time] the name of two 
books in the Old Teſtament; but which the /eptzagint verſion calls the 
ſupplement, wiz. of the two books of Kings. | 
Cusn [of v and Cup, Gr. to ſhew] a fort of dial or 

inſtrument to ſhew the paſſing away of time. SES 

Curo'nockam [of xeowe, time, and yezppa, Gr. a letter] a ſort 
of verſe in which the figurative letters being joined together, make up 
the year of our Lord; an inſcription, including the date of any action, 
as in the following example: | | 

Gloria lauſq; Deo ſxCLorUM in fxc/la ſunto. 
 Cunorxocra'unaTiCal. [of chronogram] belonging to a chrono- 
gram. A chronegrammatical verſe, which includes not only this year 
1660, but numerical letters enough to reach above a thouſand years 
further until the year 2867. Hexrel. 

CuRoxOGRAMMA'TIST, a writer of chronograms. There are fo- 
reign univerſities where, as you praiſe a man in England for being an 
excellent philoſopher or poet, it is an ordinary character to be a great 
chronogrammatiſt. Addiſon. | 

Curoxo'LoGtr or Cnroxo'LOGIST # nr Fr. cronologif/a, 
Jt. chronologiſia, Lat. of gewrreySs, 
killed in, or a writer of chro 8 | 

CuroxoLo'cical [of c ins, Lat.) pertaining to chrono- 


_ CuroxoLo'cicalLly, according to chronology. 5 
CunoxoLo'citcs [chronologica, Lat.] books which treat of chrono- 
Curoxo'LoGYy [chronologie, Fr. cronologia, It. and Sp. chronologia, 

Lat. of xewoxeyna, of vg time, and 9, Gr. a word, &c.] the art of 

computing time from the creation of the world for hiſtorical uſes, and 

preſerving an account of remarkable tranſactions, ſo as to date truly 
the beginnings and ends of the reigns of princes, the revolutions of 
kingdoms an- ires, ſignal battles. &c. All nations, fays Sir Iſaac 

Newton, hekbes chiey began to exact accounts of time, have been 

prone to raie their antiquities ; and this humour has been promoted by 

the contentions between nations about their originals. Newton's Chro- 
nology, Þ- 43- And this is one ground or reaſon, out of many, on 
which Dr 
the date of facts preceding the war between the Greeks and Perſians; 
« ſo fixing them, ſays he, p. 8, as to make chronology ſuit with the 


coxrſe of nature, with affronomy, with sa ca ED hiftcry, with Herodotus, 


the father of hiſtory, and with 57 f. [See Trzxojan Var.] But—Haud 
zoftri eft tantas componere lites. | PE | 
Cnroxo'meTER [of xe, time, and dg, Gr. meaſure} an in- 
— wee menſuration of time ; as, a pendulum chronome- 
ter. Der . 


Curoxo'uerRUM, Lat. [of vg and ges, Gr.] the fame as a 


pendulum to meaſure time with. | 

: Chpynnecees fo R time, and cx7>-, a mark] the ſame as 
a pendulum to meaſure time. 

__ Cunr'saLts, Lat. [from yg220-, Gr. gold, becauſe of the golden 
colour in the nymphæ of ſome inſets ; with 2 y the 
ſame as Aurelia, the ſame as the nymphæ of butterflies and moths ; the 
firſt apparent change of the maggot of any ſpecies of inſects. 


Wu 


Curvsa'rcyrua [of xpvocc, gold, and agyvew, Gr. filver] a —Y 


3 levied on courteſans, &c. ns bs 
2HRYSA'NTHEMUM [of yovozr3:un, Gr.] a pla ving ſhining 
yellow flowers; crow-foot — gold — a * 
_ CurrysELE cTRUM [of xgvccc, gold, and waxlew, Gr. amber] amber 
of a golden or yellow colour. | | 
_ Cainvy'5tvs [of yorond,, Er a ſort of comet 
Curvys1'T:s [ot , Gr.] gold foam, the ſoam that riſes from 
refined lead, being of a yellow colour like gold. | 
—— Lat. 1 — 2 or yarrow. * . 4 
HRYSOBFRILLUS, Lat, [of xevocs and Preac;, Gr.] a fort 
cryſtal ſtone that ſhines like gold. He ] 
_ Cuxysoca'reun [of x;2coxaprer, Gr.] a kind of ivy, whoſe ber- 
ries are of a golden colour. 
Curysostrav'sits Prei, Lat. [with chemiſts] a powder made 
of gold, the fame as pulvis fulminans. 
CurYs0'CoLiLa, Lat. [xevozizaz, of xevors, gold, and xana, Gr. 
gold ſolder, a mineral like a pumice ftone, found in copper, 
Id and _ mines; one ſort of which is called borax, and uſed for 
Blderin gold. 
Cc — Lat. [of yevoce, and xopn, Gr. the hair] the herb 


CunrsoLa'craxun, Lat. [x-vo«daxarn, Gr.] a kind of orach. 
Cun vsolL Auris, Lat. [of „Gr. ] a precious ſtone 


which ſhines by night like a fire, but looks pale by day. | 
Curr'soLuiTE, or Cut y5so'LITHEs, Lat. [chryſolite, Fr. 9 Ir. 
a tranſ- 


criſalitd, Sp. and Port. of 7524945, Gr.] a precious ſtone 


ee, and Aru, Gr.] one 


CHU 


parent colour with green; a chry/olite. The chli e was a fire 
Fa 5 z the modern topaz. Criſp. The modern rute is of 5 

y green with a caſt of yellow. Wozdxcard. | | 
—_— Lat. [of xevor;, and Tow, Gr. to make] the art of 


Curr3so'erasus, Lat. ¶ xgrcorfaceg, of xcucoc, and mea, Gr. a 
leek] a precious ſtone of 4 approaching ſry wud The 
tenth a c aſus. Newelationt. Not unlike the modern chryſolite ; 
but of a deeper green and yellow. Crip. 

Curvso'PTERUS, Lat. [of xgo; and lige, Gr] a kind of topaz. 

Curyso'srasTus, Lat. | xgrsecaarez, Gr.] a precious ſtone, 
ſprinkled as it were with gold (and. 

Cuarso'srEAMox, Lat. [ xgvoro7igun, Cr] the herb femper 
vivum. 3 

CuryYsosPE'rME, Lat. [of y:.2:;, gold, and Sig, Gr. the Fel}, 
the ſeed of gold. [of x; 8⁰ 9 4 
— Lat. [of 2.5%; and oy, Gl. ] a precious fone Like 
gold. 

Curyso'scurs [with phyſicians] an 2bfconding of the teſticles in 
the belly. I take this to be a err ti of the word chiypfoicki-, d“ 
xfvzTw, to hide, and Of X46 4 teſticle. 

Cuxyso'THALEs [in botany] the leſſer ſort of wall penny: roy al, 
penny-wort. | | | 

Cany'srat. Sec CRYSTAL. | 

CurrsSTAL [in heraldry] in blazonry by precious ſtones is ſune- 
times allowed a place among them, tho it is not properly one; and is 
uſed inſtead of argent or filver, and molt frequently pearl. 

ChrYSTA LLINE Humour [Lat. of y2zurazad., of x a2, Gr. 
gold] the tranſparent humour of the eye. | 

Cuiysvu'Lca [of xz7®, gold, and gx, Gr. to draw] a water with 


which refiners waſh gold oft when mixcd with other metals; agu« 


Fortis; alſo a chymical liquor which dit olves gold. 

Cavs [from cop, Sax. a great head. Skirner.] a fort of river 69 
that has a great head; a chevin. The chub is in prime from Mid-ma y 
to Candlemas, but beſt in winter. Hallen. 

Cavs [cob, Sax. a jolt-head] a great headed, chub checke fe! 


low; likewiſe, among ſliarpers, an ignorant, unexperienced ganz- 


Aer Both low ſenſes. 

Cuuv'anED, adj. [from cub] big headed, like a chub. 

Cav'srtpxEss [of ch.] the quality of having full cliccks. 

ChupMEssauitEs, or Cuururssgutres, a Mahomceten ſect. 
who believe that Jeſus Chri't is God, and the true wetfah, the r - 
deemer of the wor!td, but without renderiag him any public or de- 
clared worſhip. Paul Rycaut (from u hom this account is in pars ta 
ken) fatters him-1f with hopes, that 4 {2 may, in time, prepare 
the way for the admiſſion of chriſtianity among the | urks : but, I (ex", 
there is no great proſpect of it, t I thole 083TACLEs gut tle con- 


verhon both of Mat:metan and 7orvi, roferred to under the word 


Caata or Caba, are removed out of the way. See Caana, Fir Causr, 
and ATTRIBUTES {nc.mmunica' le. 

Cavck [from the verb] 1. Ihe voice or call of a hen. He made the 
chuck that people uſe to make to chickens when they call them. 7 empe. 
8..A wu: of endearment, corrupted from chickin or chtk. Come. 
— promiſe... What promiſe, chuck ? Shake pcarc. 3. A ſudden ſmall 

loiſe. 4. Among boys, a play, at which the money fails with a 
chuck or ſudden noiſe into the hole tencath. Arbuthnot uſes it. 

To Cuvcx, verb neat. [A word, probably, formed in imitation 
of the ſound that it expreſſes, or, perhaps, corrupted from c<;-+. 
Fehnſen] 1. To make a noiſe like a hen cal ing her chickens. 2. To 
cry like a parttidge. 3. To give a gentle blow under the chin, fo ag 
to make the — Mike together. Chuck the infant under the chin, 


To Cnvcx, verb act. to call, as a hen calls her young. 
Then crowing, clapp'd his wiazs, th' appointed call 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden. | 
To Cav'cxL2, to burſt out every now and then into laughter, to 
laugh by fits and ſtarts. 
10 Cav'cxie, werb neat. [ſcharckon, Du.] to laugh vekementl;, 


to laugh convulfively. She chuckled when a baud was cartel. 


Prior. | 

To CnvckLE, verb act. [from chuct] 1. To call, as a hen does her 
young. If theſe birds are within Cittance, here is that will ch 
them together. Dryden. 2. [o cocker, to fondle. Your confeſſor, 
that parcel of holy guts and garbidge, he muſt che you, and mea: 
you. Dryden. ky þ 

A Cuv'cxLr, or Cnu'ckIE Head, a noiſy, rattling, empty fellow 
a low word. | | | 955 

Cav'tr [probably from to chew. TJohrſon.] an old word, as it 
ſeems, for forced meat. Chuet;, which are likewiſe minced meat. 

on. 6 
Cnv'otricu, a market town of Devonſhire, near the river Teign, 
182 miles from London. Ir is noted particularly for giving title cf 


baron to the noble family of Clifford, ever ſince the reign of Charle: 


the ſecond. 

A Cuver [a word of uncertain derivation, perhaps corrupted fron 
hub, or derived from 4eyf, Wel. a ſtock. 70 H. a coarſe, tat head - 
ed, blunt clown, a clowniſni fellow. | 

Hlang ye, gorbelly'd knaves, are you undone ? 

No, ye fat chu, I would your fore were here. e,. 
Cur'rriLY [from ch] ſurlily, in a churliſh manner. 
Cav'reixess [from cuff] clowniſhneſs, ſurlineſs. | 

Cuv'eey [from cb, blunt, ſurly, fat; alſo rough, clow:ill, racy, 


Cuun [ch:m, Armoric. to live together] a chamoer-tellow e tee 


dent at the 1 
Cuum [among the vulgar] tobacco to chew. | 
Cnuur, 4 thick, ſhort picce of weod, lets than a bloc 55, 2 


| chump of wood. Maxon. 


Cuuncen [kerch, Du. and L. Ger. kcrehe, H. Ger. kyrichia. Sv. ch rich 
Teut. cyjuc, cipce, Sax. ofxugzxn, Gr. ſcil. c I . the Lord's houfe j 
1. A temple built and conſecrated to the honour 01 God, f-r apart for 
divine worſhip. Church doth ſignify no other thing thun the Lo: d' 
houſe. Hooker. 2. A particul ir afſemb!y or congregation of chriſtian peo- 
ple under the care of a miniſter ; or, as it is muck b. ter defined by our 
articles,. A congregation of fairhfuf men, in v hich the pure 2 
of God is preach ed, and the /ucramerts be du q], acc a 2 


CHU 


ts Curt" . race, in all thoſe thing? that of neceſſity are requiſite 
to the C:me.” Had you asked any of the primitive chriſtians, whe- 
ther the aſirinblies of the Baſilidians, Marcionites, or Cerinthians, 
were chuiches of Chriſt ? they would have anſwered * No; — but 
nurſeries of tic mot execrable errors. [See BastLibiaxs, Cermn- 
ruiaxs, O.] Aid, accordingly, they — 7 ized all that 
came over to them from theſe quarters, till the biſhop of Roux, by his 
influence, made a change here, as he has done in many other ancient 
cuſtoms. The church is a religious aſſembly, or the large fair build- 
ing where they meet; and ſometimes the ſame word (by a boi4 kind of 
catachceſis) means only a ſynod of biſhops or of preſbyters; and, in 
ſome places, it is the pope and a general council. Wares. 

nt; Chuncn, nan /ubft. A church oppoſite to the true church of 
Chnit. M. de. 

The nearer the Cuvnen, the farther from God. 
Fr. Pros de  Egiiſe, lin de Dien. Spoken to thoſe who ne; let an 
advantage when they might eaſily have it. The Italians ſay hikewiſe : 
icing alla chieſa, lantana da Dio. It is likewiſe hit in the teeth of 
thoſe, who living near the church, or having every opportunity of 
| venting divine ſervice, do yet neglect it. 

o Churcn a Woman, to 
thanks in the church, for any ſignal deliverance, particularly recovery 
out of childbed. | 

Cuuxcn Militant, the aſſemblies of the faithful throughout the earth. 

Cuvnen Triumphant, the church or company, ſuppoſed to be of 
the faithful already in glory. See BeaTrric Fifion. 

reel Cuuxcues, or Eaftern Cuvxcugs, the churches of all thoſe 
countries formerly ſubje& to the Greek or Eaſtern empire. 

Latin or Weſtern Cuuxcnks, comprehends all the churches of 
France. Spain, Italy, Af;ica, the north, and all other churches where 
the Latins carried their language, or rather in countries belonging the 
Weſtern empire. | 

Church [in architecture] a large building, extended in length with 
nave, choir, ifl-«, fceple, belfroy, &c. 8 | 

Catholic Cnvacn, the whole body of the faithful, throughout the 
whole world, of which Chrilt is head. 


Srmp/e Cuvscu, one which has only a nave and a choir, with iſles; 


that which has a row of porticocs in form, with vaulted gailerics, and 
has a chapel! in its pourtuur. 
Cuvscu in @ Greek teh, one, the length of whoſe crofs is equal to 
that of the nave, in which form molt of the Greek churches are built. 
Caurct is uſed frequently in conjunction with other words; as, 
elnrch-menber, the member of a church; churcb- power, ſpiritual, or 
eccl»fraltical authority. | | | 
Cavkca-alt {from church and alt] a wake or feaſt, commemo. 
ratory of the dedication of the church. For the charch-ale two young 
men of the pariſh are yearly choſen to be wardens, who make collec- 
| T it pleaſeth them to be- 
: OW. FOR. 
___ Cyvncu-aTTiIRE {from church and attire] the habit in which men 
officiate at divine ſervice. Church-attire, which with us is uſed is 
public prayer. Hecker. | 
Cuvach-aurnogt x [of chureb and authority] eccleſiaſtical power, 
ſpiritual juriſc iction. Atterbury uſes it. 
Cnvachk bun fof church and burial) burial according to the 
ries of the church. The biſhop has the care of ſeeing that all chriſ- 
tians, after their death, be not denied church-burial. Ayliſfe. 
Currcy fo XDER, he that builds or endows a church. E 
and bill p> in ti. oſe days were church-founaers. Hooker. | 
_ Cuvicn-1ax (of Luck and man] 1. A clergyman, one that mi- 
riiters in ſacred things. 2. An adherent to the church of England. 
__ Crvpcurs:rr, or CHURCH-SCoT Ig. 4. churches ſeed] a certain 
mt of feed, which anciently every man ought to give to the 
church on St. Martin's day. | 
den Service, the common- prayer, collects, c. uſed in the 
church. 
__ Cavuncn Srice, was firſt ſung in Engliſh in the time of _ 
ward VI. in the year 1548, who purſuing the reformation his 
nad begun, commanded it fo to be. 
C1:Ukcu STRETTON, a market town of Salop, 131 miles from 


London. 


Cuvzca-WHarlens, officers annually choſen by the miniſters and 


veltry, to take care of the church, church-yard, pariſh accounts, c. 
to tate notice of the behaviour of the pariſhioners, and to preſent 
ſuch perſons as commit offences, appertaining to the juriſdiction of the 
court. 
-HURCH-YAKD [of church and yard] the ground adjoining to the 
church, in which * dead are — | 
Cnvar [capl, or ceojl, Sax. a clown, karel, Du. kerl, H. Ger. 
or, as Caſaubon will, of ag., Gr. a youth, carl, in Ger. is ſtrong; 
ruſtics being always obſerved to be ſtrong bodied. Johnſon] 1. A ruſtic, 
2 country man, a labourer. One of baſer ſort they call churl-. 
Spenſer. 2. An ill-natured, moroſ:, ſurly, ill bred man. A chur!s 
courteſy rarely comes but for gain or falſhood. Sidney. 3. A ſelfiſh 
perſon, a covetous perſon, a niggard. 8 
O churd, drink all, and leave no ſriendly drop 
To help me after. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Wich our Saxon anceſtors, a free tenant at will. 
To put the Curvy carl, or clown) upon the gentleman. 
To drink ſmall beer after ſtrong, or ale aſter wine. 


Cuv'xlten (ceohlipe, 2 1. Clovniſn, ill-natured, ſurly, harſh, 


rough, brutal, unk ind; as, a churliſi anſwer to any queſtion ; a churl- 
% beaſt. 2. Selfiſh, niggardly. The man was churlifh. 1 Samuel. 
3. [Applied to things] eroſ-grain«d, unmanageable, not yielding. 
The body cf the metal will be hard and bark. Bacon. Churliſh 
clay. Myrtimer. 4. Intractable, vexatious. Spain found the war 
_ eburliþ and longſome. Bacon. 

Cuu'kLISuLy [of hurl) ciownichly, rudely, brutally. Howel 
uſes it. 

Cuv'aitensrss {cyrkpoeppe, Sax.] ſurlineſs, ill-naturedneſs, 
ruggedneſs of manners; as, the chur/ifoneſ; of a man. 

Cuvau [more properly chirm, from the Sax. eynme, a c'amour or 
pole, as, to irre, is to coo as a turtle. Fobrſon] a confuſed noiſe or 
ſoud, = was convey d to the tower with the churz of a thouſand 
4126, «CH, 


with her, the office of returning 


CIC 


To Can [eepnan, Sax. kernen or keeenen, Du. O. and L. Ge + 
t. To ſhake any thing with a violent motion. CH in his teeth 
foamy venom roſe. Aen. 2. To agitare cream in a chu n, 4, 
order to make butter. The churning of milk bringeth forth but 
Proverbs. i 

A Cuvxx [properly chern, from cenene, Sax. kerne, or Eren. 11. 
O. and I.. Ger. ] a veſſel wherein butter is made, by a long ander 
lent agitation. - 

Cnuxr Worm * eynnan, Sax. to tura] an inſect that turns ab. 
nimbly ; called alſo a icket. 

Cnv'sax, or CuEuxAx, an iſland on the caſlcrn coaſt of CB. 
near the province of Chekiam. ; 

To Cuuskx. See To Cnoost. 

Cnvu's15Tax, a province in the ſouth-weſt part of Perfia, bonn 
by the gulph of Perſia on the ſouth, and by the province of E--;-, 
Agem on the north. 4 

CarLa'ceous [from _ belonging to chyle, conſiſting of cu. 
as, the chylacexus maſs. Player. Es 

Cn vr [chile, Fr. chib, It. cailo, Sp. chylns, Lat. of yuh, Gr. W. 
naturaliſts] is a white juice in the ſlomach and bowels, which proceeds from 
a light and eaſy diflolution of the victuals. It is in faet the fine: and 


more aztritio:s part of the aliment, which is received into the It 


veſſels, &c. whoſe orifices have a communication with the bowe!. . 
while the gr. er parts are thruſt forward in order to their expulſion a 
the anus. Monroe does not account for the entring of the c, inte 
theſe ducts by a mere mechanic , for, if fo, tays he, it could 
be done equally in dead animals as in /iving ; [it will indeed in ., 
but not in men and quadrupeds] but by that power, by which al the 
vegetable kingdom take in their juices, which we call ani I 
ſay, whilit in a /iving fate; for all depends on life.” He men, 
that this wonderful precei in the body is in much the 
manner as the extreme fibres of the roots of plants imbibe their n u. 
riſhment from the ground: nor will a dad plant produce any ſuch ab. 
ſorption or circulation. 

Curtis crous [of chylus and facio, Lat.] cauſing chy!tfhcr:ic1, 

CuyrLivica'rioON 8 r. chilificaziane, It.] action or facit: 
changing the ſood into chyle. 

Curtira'crive [from chy/as and facio, Lat. to make] having the 
power of making chyle. | 
Cuvtoror ric [from xa, chyle, and 72:2, to make) having 


the power or ofiice of making chyle, chy lofactive. I he force of e 


chylopectic organs. Arbuthnor. 


Curio's1 [in phytic] the action whereby the aliment is converted 


into chyle. Lat. 


Cusn tous [from ch] conſiſting of ch) le, partaking of ch,. 
Milk is the ch part of an animal already prepared. Arbuthnet. 


Cnyue [x»un, Gr.] the ſame as chylc, tho fome dittinguith be. 


tween chyle and chyme, and reſtrain chyme to the maſs of food while 
; alſo a herald's coat of arms. 


in the ſtomach. 


Cu vu uE, a kind of coat or jacket 


Cuv'uia [Lat. of x»w, Gr. to melt] is a reſolution of mixt bo- 


dies into their elements; and again, when it can be done, coagulation 
r they con 
ſtituted z there are two parts of it, ſolution and coagulation; by 


the addition of the Arabic particle al, it is called alchymy. See Ar- 


CUYMY.. 

CuY'mica, or CxyYw1ca'Lia [Lat. of xv, of xvw, Gr.] medicines 
prepared by chemiſts, to be taken in a lefs or more grateful quan- 
rity 


| Cur'nicaL [chymique, Fr. chimico, It. quimico, Sp. chymicus, Lat. 
pertaining to chymiſtry. See CELL. 


Cuymicar Flowers, the ſubtiler parts of bodies ſeparated from the 


more groſs by ſublimation in a 
Cuy'micalLy [from chymical] ina ical manner. 
Car'misT [chymifte, Fr. alquimifta, Sp. chymicus, Lat.) one tha: 
actiſes or is verſed in * of a ps" See — — 
CHY'MISTRY „of yvuS-, Gr. a juice, or the purer ſubſtar ce 
of a mixed A as — have it, from xro, to melt] a» 
art which teaches how to ſe 


See CugnISTRY. 


duce them to their firft princi 
. Bruno. See Cuegnos:s. 


Cu v mosts, by corruption from 


Cuynosrs, the art of g or making chyme, or the ſecond 
body. 


concoction made in the 


Cu v uus engl any kind of juice, but eſpecially that of 
the 


meat, aſter ad digeſtion, which, being mixed with the blood. 
runneth throu as cen and repair the wal of every part 5 

Craco'xa [in muſic books] a chacoon, a particular kind of air, 
always in triple time, containing a great variety of humour, contrived 
to a ba, to eight bars, play d ſeveral times over; but not ſo confined 
as the baſs of a ; is allowed to vary every time, to humour 
the triple, and metimes to imitate it. 'Theſe airs are commonly 
play'd in a briſk, lively manner. 

CiBa'r1ous [cibarizs, Lat. from cibus, food] pertaining to meat or 
food, uſeful for food, edible. | 

C1Bo't [ciboxle, Fr. zipple, L. Ger. zwiebel, H. Ger.] a kind of 
ſmall * onion uſed in ſallads. This word is common in the 
Scottiſh dialect, 
a kind of onions. mer. 

Cinov'LeT [from ciboi] a young cibol. 

Crcarrice, or Ci cara [Fr. Ital. and Lat.] 1. A ſcar, ſeam. 
or mark, remaining after a great wound or ulcer is healed. Spuric. 
with his cicacrice, an emblem of war here on his finiſter cheek. Sh - 


ſpeare. 2. A mark, an impreſſion. So uſed by Shakeſpeare, let 


v. 
| Lean but uponaruſh 
The cicatrice and capable impreſlare, 
Thy palm ſome moment keeps. Shakeſpeare. 
Cicarrico'st [cicatriceſus, Lat.] full of, or having many ſcars. 
CicaTRI'saxT, ſub. [of cicatrice with phyficians] an application 
that induces a cicatrice ; ceative, and tending to a cicatrix, 
having the qualities to cicatrize. 5 
Cicarri'cvLa [Lat. with naturaliſts] a little ſear, a ſmall which 


ſpeck in the coat of a yolk of an egg, where the firſt change towards 


the different ſubſtances that are found 
in mixt bodics; as, animals, pon metals, or minerals, and to re- | 


but the / is not nounced. Cibzales, or ſcallions arc 


CI M 


e and is commonly 
alled the . 

g Ci crix [Lat. with ſurgeons] a ſcar of a wound See Cica- 
TRICE. | | 

CicaTrI5a'xT1a [Lat. with ſurgeons] ſuch things as by drying, 
binding and —_—— fill up ulcers with fleſh, and cover them with 
a kin. 

. CicaTr1za'TION [from cicatrize] 1. The act of healing the wound; 
as, the conglutination and cicatrization of a vein. Harvey. 2. The 
fate of being healed and ſkinned over. 

To CicATRIZE [cicatriſer, Fr. cicatrizzare, It. cicatriſar, Sp. of 
cicatrix, Lat.] 1. To cloſe 2 wound, to bring it to an eſcar, to 
enduce a ſkin over a fore. We incarned, and in a few days cicatri- 
ed it with a ſmooth cicatrix. Wiſeman. 2. 'To apply ſuch medi- 
cines to wounds or ulcers, as heal and ſkin them over. Aria 

Cr'cELy, or Sweet Ci'seLY [with botaniſts] an herb. 

C1'cer, or Ci crsA {in botuny] a fort of pulſe, like chicklings, 
chiches or vetches. Lat. 

Cicera Tarlari, pills made of turpentine and cream of tartar. 

'” 
__ Crcrnm'ra, a plant, a fort of ſow-thiftle. Lat. 

CickRO'x MAN Stile, an eloquent, pure, rhetorical file, or manner of 

reſſion, ſuch as Cicero, the Rom on orator, uſed. 

Cicu [chiches, fois chiches, Fr. cece, It. cicers, Du. richet, Ger. ] a 
ſort of pulſe called cich peas. | 
_ Crcutixos [from wc} little ciches. 3 

Cicnora'ceovs [from wcorizm, Lat.] having the qualities of ſuc- 
cory. Teſtaceous and bitter c:choracecus plants. F:oer. 7 

| ovary or SuccoRy [chicoree, Fr. cicorea, It. chicorin, Sp. chi- 
carea, Port. cichorea, Lat. M, Gr.] the plant wild endive. 

To CicukarTE [cicoratuer, fup. of cicure, from cicur, Lat. tame] 
to make tame and tractable, to reclaim from wilencſs. Poiſons retain 
ſome portion of th. ir natures, yet are fo refrafted, cicurated, and tuv- 

dued. as not to make good their deſtructive malignities. Brown. 

Cicura'r10N [from cicurate] the act of taming or reclaiming from 
wildneſs. I his holds not only in domeſtic and manſuete birds; for 
then it might be the effect of cicuration or inititution; but in the wild. 


Cicu'Ta, an herb, much like our hemloc. Lat. | 
__ CicuTa4'r1a, common hemloc, cow-weed, or cicely. Lat. 
Cid, a valiant man, a great captain. | 
Ci'bEn 28 Fr. cidra, It. fidra, Sp. and Port. ficera, Lat. cirtga, 
Gr. M., Feb.] But it is impoſſible, from the nature of derivations, 
that this Greek, Latin, and Hebrew etymology ſhould agree with 
the word cider. Not to obſerve that eur, in Heurew, ſigniſies any 
imnebriaiirg liquor in general, not wine exce tho' diſtinguiſhed 
from common wire. Buxtarf Lex. Heb. *} 1. All kinds of ftrong 
- hquors, except vine. This ſen ſe is now entirely obſolete. 2. Liquor 
made of the juice of fi uits prefied. Good wine of the grape, a kind 
of cider made of a fruit of chat country. Bacon. 3. Drink made from 
the juice of apples, expreiſed and fermented. = 
IT To the utmoſt bounds of this 
Wide univerſe, Silurian cider borne, | | 
Shall picaſc all raites, and triumph o'er the vine. 
| Jobs Philips. 
IV. B. Solar, in arabic, fignifies a wine made of dates. Golius 
C1'ptrsT [from cider] one who deals in or manages cider. Mor- 
timer uſes it. E | 
Ci'pxkix, [of cider and bin, a diminutive termination, g. d. little 
or ſmall cider] a liqu r taade of the grois matter or cores and rind> of 


apples, after the cider is preſſed out, and a convenient quantity of 
boiled water added to it; the whole infuſing for about forty eight. 
hours. Ciderlia is made for common drinking, and ſupplies the place 


of ſmall-beer. Marti er. | 

Cipa's1s, a cap of fate, uſed among the ancient Perſians. 

Cix'Lixq. Sce CEILIxG. | 

CitrGr, a wax taper, iuch as are burnt in ſome churches, and car- 
ried in proceſions. F. | 

Critzry [of cm, Lat.] belonging to the eye-lids. The ciliary 
proceiles, or rather the ligaments obſerved in the inſide of the ſchero- 
tic tunicles of the eye, do ſecve inſtead of a muſcle, by their contrac- 
tion, to alter the figure of the eye. Ray. 

CiLE'kie [with architects] drapery work on pillars, like the tops 
of leaves. | | 

C1114 [in anatomy] the eye-brow or eye-lids. Lat. 

CiLia'xe Ligamentum, or CiLia'ris Proceſſus {Lat. with anato- 
maſts] a collection of ſmall, lender filaments or threads, that take 
riſe from the tunica uvea of the eye, and run upon the fore part of the 
g humour, to the edges of the chralline, like lines drawn from 
the circumference to the centre. See Beerhaave Oeconom. Animal. 
ArE15 tabulis illuſtrat. Ed. Lond. By the contraction of theſe fibres, 
the forepart of the eye is made more prominent, and the retina preſſed 
farther back from the chyſtalline humour; or the axis of viſion is 
lengthened, when objects are placed too near the eye. 


- [of cilicium, Lat.] of or pertaining to hair-cloth. 

Ciiircious {tom cilicium, Lat. hair-cloth] made of hair. A gar- 
ment of came!'s hair; that is, made of ſome texture of that hair, a 
coarſe garment. A cilicious, or ſackcloth habit, ſuitable to the auſterity 
of his life. Brown. 

Cr'11uM ſin anatomy] the eye-lid, properly the utmoſt edge of it, 
out of which the hairs grow. 

CiLLEY, the Kew, a territory of the ſame name in Stiria, and 
the circle of Auſtria, in Germany. 

CiC 1 architects] a moulding ſomething like an Ss, what is 
now called an O G. | 

Ci'warR Sec Star. 


Cixiariun, or Cima'Tun [with architects] an O G, with the 


hollow downwards, part of the ornament of the Doric capital ; it 
ſtands juſt above the * or hath a fillet over it. 

CIuE“Lianen (of xuprivarxny, of xuprac, Gr. whatever is laid 
up as rich and curious, and agxy, ruler] the chief keeper of plate, veſt- 
ments, Sc. belonging to a church; a church-warden. 
CuE“Liaxchx (eineliarcbium, Lat. xupxnegye, Gr] 1. A jewel 
houſe. 2. A veſtry in a church. Sce Bastiicks and (IukLiakcn, 


compared with Deniel. c. ix. v. 38. 


Keal's Ana- 


CIN 


Crit Liv [Lat. zuprac, Gr.] a repoſitory fur medal: 

Cini“ [with botanitis] the hetbflca-bane. as. 

CiMtTER [cimitarra, Sp. and Port. from chineteir, Durkith. Br. 
tean's Portugueſe Difioner;.] a ſword in uie among the Lutks, for! 
heavy and recurvated, or bent backward. "This word is formctimc 
erroniouſly ſpelt cimitar and ſcymeter ; as, this jctmitor tliut flew the: 
ſophy. Shakeſpeare. 

idle /cymiters | 
Hang by our ſides for ornament, not uſe. Dryden 

Ci ung ran, adj. [of cimrir, Heb. and in plur. cimrere vir, ay 
uncommon gloomineſs, or black ne f of day] obicure, Cark, that fe: 2 
no fun ; ſo called from the Cimmerii, a people of Scythia, fo envi- 
roned with hills, woods, and thick clends, that the fin never pe- 
netrated to them; whence comes the proverb Cimmerion darkneſs, i. c. 
great obſcurity. But the ingenious author of Ar en, into the (ir 
and writings of Homer, gives us a far n ore correct account of thin 2s, 
by ſaying, that in theſe cour:tries which lay noith, or north-cait of 
Greece, the winter-days are ſhorter, and the fiy more cloudy than in 
Egypt and Greece: from whence that poet has taken occation to feign a 
ſirange nation covered with perpetual darkneſ, and never viſiced by 
the beams of the ſun. I heir feats he has not certainly w2 ned ; bun 
leaves them among the cat f the world woners, which Ci hae 
in his peregrinations.” He adds. and not improbebly, tht e ov: 
author n:ight have received ſome broken accounts of it's prove [70:4 
the Pheenicians, who were great failure, or from the Argon.utic c 
2 [See An cox AurTie] And, by the way, this perproun! wn 
ogy, which the names impoſed by the Phanicians, and Connie . 
on things and places, bear to our preſent Hebrew, betray > its troupe cy 
ginal ; I mean, that 'twas the language original uid in thei wh, 
tries, and not imported (as ſome have imagin'd) by AUE ito, wh 
removing thither from Chaldæa; a fact that deſerves the conficeraticn 
of our modern Hutchinſonians. Sce CuaR bis, SurrE rin, His 
BREW and Col onakxstAxs. | | 

Cr'xa, or Cr'xX, the ſame as quinquina, or the jeſuit's bark 

Cixa'Loa, a province of Mexico, in America, lying on the Pacif.- 
Ocean, oppolite eo the ſouth end of Calitornia. 

Cr'xax, a city of China, the metropolis ot the province of Nantug. 


3o miles ealt of Pekin. 


CixE'a, a river of Spain, which ariſing in the Pyrenean mountains, 
and running ſouth - eaſt thro' Arajon, fall into the river Ebro 

Cixa'ra, or CY X ARA, the artichoke. La- 

Cixc TEA, or CixquaTER {gruiuquayinta, Lat.] a man of fifty 
years of age. Bs, 

Cr'xcTuRE Jecrnture, Fr. cinture, It. cindura, Lat. from w©m:2 71+, 
ſup. of cingo, do ſurround] 1. A girdle, or ſomething worn 10 4 


y. 
Happy he whoſe cloke and c/1Zure 
Hold out this tempeſt. S ſpeare. 
Girt with — cinflare. Miitou. 
2. An incloſure. The court and priſon being within the cinαufe of one 
wall. Bacon. 8 
Cixcruak [in architecture] a ring, liſt, or orlo, at the top and 


bottom of a column, dividing the ſhaft at one end from the baſe, and 


at the other from the capital. It is ſuppoſed :o be in in.itation of the 
girths or ferrils anciently uſed to ſtrengthen and preſerve the primitive 
wood columns. 8 | 
Ci'xper [ſinden, Sax, or of cendres, Fr. ceneri, It. cenira, Sp. ci- 
neres, Lat. aſhes] 1. A maſs ignited and quenched, but not reduced to 
aſhes ; as, ſniith's canders. 2. A hot coal that ceaſes to flame. | 
If from adown the hopeful chops, 
The fat upon a cinder diops, 
To ſtinking ſmoke it turns the flame. Sr. 
Cinver-Hench, or Cixytr-Homanr from cia aud wrench or ar- 
man] a woman who rakes in heaps of athes tor cinue:s, 
"Tis under fo much naſty rubbiih laid. Dl 
To find it out's the cinder-aronar'; write. Fry on Satire. . 
She had above five hundred ſuits of hne cloaths, and yet went abroad 
like a cinder· arench. Arbuthnot. : | 
CixreraA'TION, or CixtaiFa'criox [from dreres, Lat. with che- 
miſts] the act of reducing into, or burning to athes. 
Cixtres Claviculati, Lat. {in chenuitry ] athes made of tartar, o: 
the lees of wine burnt. 
Cixert' ra, Lat. the fi.me as cincritions ſubſtance. | 
CixkRI'Tious [cinerinus, Lat.] kaviig the form of aſhes, being in 
the ſtate of aſhes. | E 
_ CixgrrrrovsxEss [of wyeritins, Lat.] afhinefs, likeneſs to athes. 
Cixer1'TIOus Subſtance {im anatomy] the outward, ſoft, glaudu 
lous ſubſtance of the brain, lo named irom its aſhy colour. Cheyne. 
CINE'RULENT [cineralentas, Of cineres, Lat] fall of aſhes. 
CNE [/argle, Fr. cinghio, It. cingulum, à belt, from cingo, Lat. 
to environ] a horſe- girth. | 
CixcuLun Yenerrs [in chiromancy] the girdle of Venus, the fi- 
gure of a ſemicircle drawn from a ſpace between the middle finger, to 
the ſpace between the middle finger and ring finger. | 
Ci'xnxnaBar [cin , Fr. cinab:o, It. 5inober, Ger. inne: 
Lat.] vermilion, a mineral conſiſting of mercury and fu!phv- 
Cinnabar is the ore out of which 2 is drawn, and count! 
partly of a mercurial and partly of a fulphureo-ocherous matter. I 7../- 
auerd. | | 
Cixxapar Artificial [with chemiſts) is a compoſition of beim 
ſtone and quick-filver ſublimed together. Cinnabar is native or 4 
titious, the factitious is called 
C1'XNABAR of Antimony, a mixture of equal parts of pow Qure.: 1. 


mony and ſublimate corroſive chemically prepared. 


CixxaBar Native, is a mineral, which, while it is in the Ip, + 
of a browniſh colour; but when pulverized, is of a very n 
colour, and called vermilion. It is found in all quick aver ile, 
and it alſo has mines of its own ; it may be elteemcd thema ëÜ⁰e ! 

uick-filver. The particles of mercury uniting with te Pastiche c! 

ulphur, compoſe cinmabar. Newton. 
Cinnamon pop. Heb. zmzpou, Gr. cinnariomu w. Lat. na- 
mo, It.] a ſpice, the fragment bark of a low tree growing in the iſtand 
of Ceylon, poſſeſſed by the Dutch in the Fatt luce. Its leaves reſem- 
ble thoſe ot the olive, the fruit reſemble> =5 coin or olive, and ha? 
3 *I neitke- 
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neither the ſmell nor taſte ofthe bark. When boiled in water it yields 
an oil, which, as it cools and hardens, becomes as firm and white as 
tallow. Cinnamon is chiefly uſed in medicine as an aſtringent. The 
cinnamon of the ancients was different from ours. Chambers. : ; 
Cixxamox-H eter, is made by diftilling the bark, firſt infuſed in 


barlev-water, in ſpirit of wine or white-wine. : ; 

Cix%0"t.n4, or 8 the capital of the province of Cinaloa, in 
North America, about 30 miles eaſt of the bay of California. 

Cixqr la military term] is an ancient order of battle, by draw- 
ing up five battalions fo as to make eight lines, wiz. van, main body, 
and rear, in manner following ; the ſecond and fourth battalions form 
the van, the ſirſt and fifth the main body, and the third the rear guard 
or body of reſerve. Fr. A 

CixQue, Fr. the number of 5 on dice; it is uſed alone only in 
ang, = it is often com with other words. 

CrxQut-Ful [of cing and fezilles, Fr. -leaved graſs. 

Ci'xQUuero1Ls [in heraldry] are five-leaved grafs, and ſignify vert 
or green. 

Ct Nd c [of * and pas, Fr. pace] 1. A kind of grave 
dance. Wooing, weddi ] 
ſure, and a 12 firſt ſuit is hot and haſty like a Scotch 
jigg, and full as fantaſtical ; the wedding mannerly and modeſt, as a 
meaſure full of ſtate and gravity ; and then comes ntance, and 


with his bad legs falls into the cinguepace faſter and faſter, till he finks 


into his grave. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cr'xqug-Pert, Fr. a ſort of fiſhing-net, ſo named from the five en. 
trances into it ; being very convenient to be uſed in any river or pond 
of ſwift or ſtanding water. | 
Cixque Porte, five remarkable havens lying on the eaſt parts of 
England, and oppoſite to France, «iz. Dover, Haſtings, Hithe, 
Romney, and Sandwich, to which are added as appendages, or ad- 
_ ded to the firſt inſlitution by ſome later grant, Rye and Winchelſea. 
Theſe havens lying towards France, have been thought by our kings 
to be ſuch as ought mott vigilantly to be obſerved againſt invaſions. 
They are under the juriſdiction of the conſtable of Dover-caftle, called 
by his office, lord warden of the cinque-ports. William the 
firſt eſtabliſhed theſe for the ſecurity of the coaſt, and the inhabitants of 
them have many immunities and privileges; as that they are exempted 
from paying ſubſidies ; lawſuits are tried within their own libernes ; 
| their mayors and barons carry the canopy over a king, &c. at coro- 
nations; and are placed at a table on the king's right hand, for the 
greater dignity. | | 
They that bear | | 
The cloth of tate above her, are four barons 
Of the cimgue peris. Shakeſpeare. | be 
Lord Warden of Cixque Ports, a governor of thoſe havens, who 
has the authority of an admiral among them, and iſſues out writs in his 
dun name. | 
Ci'xrra, a cape and mountain of Portugal, called the 
rock of Liſbon, fituated on the north fide of the river Tagus. Lat. 
399 N. Long. 10® 15* W. 

Cr'ox [ {cor, Fr.] the ſame as the uvula or little fleſhy cover of the 
_ of the windpipe. _ 3 
Ciox [Ve or cin, Fr. with gardeners] 1. A young ſprout, ſprig, 

or — trom any plant. The ſtately Caledonian as newly ſettled 
in his triumphant throne, irt with cions of his own royal ſtem. 
Hexeel. 2. The ſhoot en or inſerted into a ſtock. The con 
over- rule th the ſtock quite; and the ſtock is but paſſive only. Ba- 
EN. 
Crrrgous, a kind of bulruſh. | 
Ci'rurx [cifre, Fr. cifra, low Lat. =i/-a, It. zypher, Du. ziffer, 
Ger. a number} 1. An arithmetical character by which ſome number 
es noted, a figure. 2. An arithmetical mark, expreſſed thus (o), a 
note or character which fignifies nothing of itſelf, = being ſet after 
any othet figures, it encreaſes their value by tens. You cannot make 
them nulls or ciphers. Bacon, In accounts, ciphers and figures paſs for 
real ſums. South, 


: 3. An intermixture of letters en uſually on 
Jlates. | | | 
O'er the throne, | 5 
Arms and the man in golden cyphers ſhone. Pope. | 


4. A character in general. is wiſdom began to be written in cyphers, 
and characters, and letters, bearing the form of creatures. Raleigb. 
5. Flouriſhes of letters compriſing a 's name, or ſome ſhort 

tence. 6. A ſecret character agreed on between two perſons for the 
writing of letters to give intelligence, &c. e 

This book, as long liv's: as the elements, 

In cipher writ or new-made idioms. Donne. 
Ile commanded me to fend and receive all his letters, and I was fur- 
nith'd with cyphers towards them. Denham. 

CIPHER * a ſingle key] is one in which the ſame character is 
conttautly uſed to expreſs the ſame word or letter. 

Ciruks [with a double key] is one in which the alphabet or key is 
changed in each line or each word, and wherein are inſerted characters 
of no ſignificancy to amuſe or perplex the meaning. 

To Ciruxx, verb neut. [chi per, Fr.] to number or caſt up accounts, 
to practiſe arithmetic. You have been bred to buſineſs : you can ci- 
pher. Arbuthnot. | 

To Cirnen, verb af, to write in occult characters. He frequented 
ſermons and pen d notes; his notes he ciyher d with Greek characters. 

Hayward. | 

Cr'eevs, Lat. [with architects] a pillar with an inſcription, or 

a grave-ſtone. | 

Cirrus [with antiquarics] a little low column erected in 
roads or other places, with an inſcription to dire& the way to travel- 
lers, or to preſerve the memory of ſomething remarkable. 

Cirrus [in antiquity] a wooden inſtrument wherewith criminals 
and ſlaves were puniſhed. | 

Circa'ss1a, the name of a country, bounded by Ruſſia on the north, 
by Aſtracan. and the Caſpian ſea on the eaſt, by Georgia and Da- 
geſtan on the ſouth, and by the river Don and Paolus Meotis on 
the welt. The Circaſſian Tartars form a kind of republic, but ſome- 
times put themſelves under the protection of Perſia, ſometimes Ruſlia, 
and ſometimes of the Turks. We are beholden to this ingenious peo- 
ple (who traffic in female ace for the invention of InocuLaT10N ; 
trom whom, not the Turks, as is generally ſuppoſed, but the Gre-4; 
and Armenians derived it; and we from them. Acad, de Variatis. = 


- repenting, is a Scotch jigg, a mea- 
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Cince'n$s1ax Games, certain exerciſes or plays, exhibited by the 
ancients in the circus at Rome, in imitation of the olympic games in 
To CracixaTe [circinatum, Lat. ſup. of circins] to make a circle 
with a pair of com 

Cr'xcixaTED [of circinate] turned or compaſſed round. 

Cixcina"TiON [circinatio, Lat.] a circling or turning round. 

Crzcvs, Lat. a whirlwind. 

Ci'tcLE [cercle, Fr. circulo, It. and - # circkel, Du. zircket, Ge- 
cipcol, Sax. circulus, Lat.] 1. A compais or ring. 2. The ſpace in. 
cluded in a circular line. 3. A round body or orb. It is he that fi. 
teth upon the circle of the earth. J/aiah. 4. Compaſs, encloſute 

A great magician, 

Obſcur d in the circle of the foreſt. Shakeſpeare. 
5. A company or afſembly. The whole circle of beauties difpoſ.. 
among the boxes. Addiſen. 6. Any ſeries ending as it begun, ar 
perpetually repeated. : 

Thus in a circle runs the peaſant's pain, 

And the year rolls within itſelf again. Dryden. 
7. Circumlocution, an indirect form of words. 

Has he given the lie, 

In circle, or oblique, or ſemicircle, 
Or direct parallel? Fletcher. 

Cincte [in geometry] a plain figure bounded with one only line, 
and to which all the lines that can be drawn from a point in the mid- 
* ual to another. n | 

IRCLE of taal tron, one circles parallel to 
the equator, — debe by any point of the celeſtial ſphere, which 
toucheth the northern point of the horizon, and is carried about with 
the diurnal motion; all the ſtars included within this circle never ſer, 
_ always viſible above the horizon. ; 1 

IRCLE e tua Occultation [in aſtronomy] a citcle of a like 
444 and contains all thoſe ſtars which never ap- 
pear in our hemiſphere. 

CircLe of the Equant {im the Ptolemaic ſyſtem} a circle deſcribed 
in the centre of the equant : the chief uſe of which is to find the varia- 
tion of the firſt inequality. 


CincLes of Excurfion, are circles to the ecliptic, and at ſuch 


a diſtance from it, that the excurſions of the planets towards the poles of 


the ecliptic may be included within it; which are fixed at ten de- 
2 of Altitude, otherwiſe called almicanters, are circles paral- 


lel to the horizon, having their common pole in the zenith, and ſtill 
_ diminiſhing as | | 


approach the zenith. 

CiRCLES of Latitude [in aſtronomy] are circles parallel to the 
plain — HOY thro' every ſtar and planet. 

CincLes of Longi on globes] are great circles paſſing through 
the ſtar and the pole of ecliptic, where determine the longi- 
tude of the ſtar, reckoned from the beginning of aries. On thefe cir- 
cles are reckoned the latitudes of the ſtars. 

Hera CixcLes [in dialling] are the lines which ſhew the hours 
on dials, tho' theſe are not drawn circular, but nearly ſtrait. 

CiRcLEs of Poſition, are circles paſſing thro' the common interſec- 
tions of the horizon and meridian, and through any degree of the 
ecliptic, of the centre of any ſtar or other point in the heavens, and 
=e hater fling exe ede fancies and ion of any ſtar. 


Diurnal Cix cis [in aſtronomy] are immovable circles ſuppoſed to 
be deſcribed by the ſeveral ſtars and other points of the heavens in their 
diurnal rotation round the earth. 


Pelar CixcLes [in aſtronomy] are immoveable circles parallel to 
the equator, and at a diſtance from the poles equal to the greateſt decli- 
nation of the eclipti 

Parallel CixcLes, are ſuch as are deſcribed with the fame point, as 
a pole in the ſuperſicies of the ſphere, the greateſt of all theſe parallel: 
is a great circle, and the nearear they are to one of their poles, the leſs 


are. 

Vertical Cine xs [in aſtronomy] are circles of the heavens, 
interſecting one another in the zenith and nadir, and conſequently are 
at right angles with the horizon, 

CircLs of the Heavens [hicroglyphically] was adored by the an- 
cient E as an expreſſion of the divine Majeſty. The round- 
neſs of e cements helng © celbablancs of bis power and pateth ; 
the light, of his — x vp} nag ence or rt erneſs of his 
e 


love. If this be true, which is here affirmed of th | 
S ication may aligned [See Fi | 
AUSE, 


ons, 
ians, I'm 
< AK: 
and SCALE ing.] The Egyptian Hi s, fays 

learned Jackſon, by or _ ſymbols, endeavoured to impreſs upon 
the mind ideas and exemplars, agreeably to which they thought the 
divine Mind Ku in the aniverſal ſyſtem. Fackſon's Chronaleg. 

Antig. Vol. III. p. 215. g 

CircLe [in dds, is underſtood among the ſchoolmen of the vi 
ciſſitude of generations arifing one out of another. ; 

CincLE (in logic} the fault of an argument that ſuppoſes the prin- 
ciple it prove, and afterwards proves the principle by the thin 
it ſeemed to have proved. So that the ing propoſition is prov 
by the 1 the following propoſition inferred from the fore 
going. That heavy bodies deſcend by gravity ; and again, that gra- 
vity 15 a — whereby an heavy body deſcends, is an impertinent 
circle. . 5 5 

CixerkEs /. ire, are the provinces or diviſions empire 
of which there are a 4 in number. | | 

Formal Cinełx [in logic] is that which in two reciprocal ſy llogiſm 
begs the medium, which is the next cauſe of the greater extreme. 

The Material CiecLE [in logics] conſiſts of two ſyNogiſms, the for 
re "ag proves the cauſe by the effect; and the latter the effect by 
the cauſe. | 

CixclE at Court, the aſſembly of gentlemen or ladies who ſurround 
the king or queen at their iv, or in the withdrawing room. 

And, foremoſt in the circle, eye a king. Pope. 
A CineLE is a proper emblem of the duration of things. | 

To Circle, verb af. [from the 8 1. To move round any 
thing. Other planets circle other ſuns. Pope. 2. To incloſe, to 
ſurround. Theſe fond arms thus incircling you. Priar. 3. To circle 
in, to confine, to keep together. 

To CixcLt, 
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Circles inceſſan ba Philrps. 
Ci'a cr, ad. (from circle] nn oo the figure of a cir- 


e. 
f — —_—_ in her circled orb. Shakeſpeare 
y in her cirt | \ 
C:i'xcLeT [from circle] 1. A circle, an orb. 
H diſplay'd 
His circlet in the weſtern ſhade. Pope. 


3. A kitchen utenfil to ſet a diſh on the table. 


C1RCLING, part. adj. {from circle] having the form of a circle, 
circular. : 
The circling 
Of night's d ſhade. Milton 


Cincocz L [migroxran, of ain, a Circle, and xy, Gr. a tu- 
mor] a ſwelling of the ſced-veſſels in the ſcrotum. 

Cr'xcos [er, Gr. a circle] a dilatation or ing of the veins 
crooking or winding, and ariſing in one or more parts of the body, ſo 
much that the veins threaten a rupture. 

_ CrncurT [Fr. circuits, It. and Sp. circuitus, Lat.] 1. The act of 
ing round any thing. The circuit of the cynoſura about the pole. 

— 2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle, an ineloſure. 

A woody mountain, whoſe high top was plain, 

A circuit wide inclos'd. Milton. 

3. A 5, extent meaſured by travelling round a place. The 

fake of is reckoned one and twenty miles in circuit. 

4. A ring, a diadem, or that . incircled. 

golden circuit on my head. Shakeſpeare. 5. The extent of coun- 

s bo nA z the journies of the judges twice a year, to 

adminiſter juſtice in | counties, by holding affizes. The circuits 

of the judges were firſt i by king Henry II. who, in the 

21ſt year of his reign, divided the whole kingdom into fix circuits, ap- 

pointing three judges to every circuit, who ſhould twice every year 

ride together, and hear and determine cauſes ; which cuſtom is ſtill 
| obſerved, though there is ſome alteration in the number of the judges, 

e of Afim [in lax) a longer cou ofproceting 

cr of Aion [in law] a ing, to re- 
cover the 4225 fend for 1. | 
To Circvir, verb neut. [from the noun] to move in a circle. 


The cordial cup motion keep, 
| ick circuiting. on Philips. . 
Cixcuire'tr [from circuit] one that travels a circuit. Like your 


fellow circuiteer the ſun, you travel the round of the earth. Pope. 
Cizcur'TiIOon [of circaitio, Lat.] 1. The act of going round any 
thing. 2. A fetching a compaſs, or going about. Maze, or compaſs 
—_ enſion, mtricate circuitions of diſcourſe, and depth 
of judgment. Hooker. 
Crxcu'iTY of Aion [a law term] a longer Courſe of proceeding 
than is to recover any thing ſued for. 
Cr'xcuLar [circulaire, Fr. circulare, It. circular, Sp. circularis, 
Lat.] 1. R that is in the form of a circle, circumſcribed by 
_ circle. r 7 
Addifon. 2. Succeflive in order, always returning. 
| boos — — Roſcommon 
3. Ws mean, circumforaneous. Virgil been a circular poet, 
and cloſely adher d to hiſtory, how could the Romans have had Dido? 
Demis. 


| CincuLan Letters, letters directed to ſeveral perſons who have the 


ſame intereſt in the ſame affair. 
Circular Lines [with mathematicians 
divided in the divi made in the of a circle, ſuch as fines, 

„ ſecants, &c. 
IRCULAR Numbers [in arithmetic] are ſuch whoſe end in 
che roots themſelves ; as 5, whoſe ſquare is 25, and cube 125 ; and 6, 
whoſe ſquare is 36, and cube 216. 

_ CixcuLas Sailing, is that which is performed in the arch of a great 


CitxcuLar Velocity [in the new aſtronomy] a term ſignifying that 
| of any planet, or revolving body, that is meaſured by the 
arch of a — b 
CixcuLa'rity [from circular] a circular form. Brown uſes it, of 
_ _ Cinevia'nry [from circalar] 1. In a circular manner or form. 
caſt circularly about each other. Burnet. 2. With a circular 
motion. Trade, which like blood, ſhould circularly low. Dryden. 

CraxcuLarxess [of circular] roundneſs. 

To CrxcuLare, verb neut. [ circulatum, ſup. of circulo, from circu- 
bus, Lat. a circle] to go or move round. Our knowledge, like our 
blood, muſt circulate. Denham: 

To CixcuLarTE, werb a. to put round. | | 

CixcuLa'riox [Fr. circelaxione, It: of circulatio, Lat.] t. The mo- 
tion of that which circulates or moves in a circle; as, the circulation 
of the blood. 2. A ſeries in which the ſame order is always ob- 
ſerved, and w_ always return to the ſame ſtate. Continual circu- 

tation of human things. Saift. 3. A reciprocal interchange of mean- 
ing. When the apoſtle faith of the Jews, that they crucified the 
Lord of glory; and when the ſon of man being on earth, affirmeth 
that the En of man was in heaven at the ſame inſtant, there is in 
theſe two ſpeeches the mutual circulation beſore- mentioned. Hooker. 

CixcuLATION [with chemiſts) a parti 

— * excited by fire, and cauſes the vapours to riſe and 


Ul 


2 heart through the arteries, and returning back to the heart 
veins. 

CixcvLa'TorIEN, Lat. {with chemiſts] a glaſs-veſſel, wherein the 
liquor _ by its aſcending and deſcending, rolls about as it were 
in a circle. 

CrxcuLaToRy, /ubſt. [from circulate] a chemical veſſel, in which 
the vapour ariſing from the veſſel on the fire, is collected and cooled 
in another fixed upon it, and falls down again. 

— CinceLaroRY, adj. [circulatorius, Lat.] that circulates thro' the 
veins ; as, circulatory motion. | 


CtixcuLAT1ON of the Bled, a continual motion of it, — Fwy 
ough 


2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle. 


motion given to _—_ . 
all to 
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upon it, it flies in pieces. 
of retorts and cucurbit:. 
us Decennovenalis [with aſtronomers] the golden number, 
or a or revolution of 19 years. invented to make the lunar 
year agree with the ſolar ; ſo that at the end of it the new moons ha 
months, and on the {ame days of the month, 4 
moon begins again her courſe with the ſan. I his 15 called . 
calnus Metonicus, from Meton the inventor of it, and ſometimes þ. :. 
nedecaterts. 
Cmncun, is a Latin prepoſition, uſed in the compoſition of Engtul 
words, and ſignifies about, as in the following examples. 
Cixcumace'NTEs Maſculi, Lat. [with anatomids] certain obliaue 
muſcles of the eyes, fo called from their helpuig ro wind and turn e 
eyes round about. 
CIRCUMA MBIENCY 
Brown uſes it. 


INS [circumambienc, of crown abont. aud an,, 


ot; 
Feet 
ED 
F 
: 


* 
2 
Q 


[from circumanbient] the act of encomp:l- 


Lat. to encompaſs] encompaſling round, furrounding, W slolid . 


epithet moſt commonly _—_ to the air, and other tiuids. C. c- 
mambient coldneſs. Wilkins. wy | 
Cixcuma'mBieNTXESS [from circumambicnt] the ſtate or quality 

of encompaſſing round. 

To Circuma'mBuLaTE ¶circumamlulalum, of circum, and anmbul:, 
Lat. to walk] to walk round about. 

CiRcUMCE LL1o, Lat. a vagrant. 

CtxcuMceiiio'nes, a ſect of chriſtians in Africa, in St. Auguſtin; 
time, who ſtrolled about from plate to place, and in order to gain 
_ would either lay violent hands on themſelves, or get others to 

ill them. That Africa, or any other country famed for prodigic>, 
might produce a handfull of /uraticks, fo called, I ſhould not won- 
der. But to admit, that a chrittian Scr ſhould be ever formed on 
this plan, credat Fudeus apella. Sce BuniceLii, and Cxricorn 


To Cra cuucisg [circoncire, Fr. circoncidere, It. circuncidar, Sp. 


 circumciſum, ſup. of circumcido, of circum, round, and cg, to cut} 


to cut round about; to cut the prepuce or foreſt in, according to the 
Jewiſh law. A reinforcement from the circumciſed, Serif. | 
Cixcunci'sioxn [circoncificn, Fr. circonciſione, It. circumciſion, Sp. 
of circumcifio, Lat.] a cutting round about, commonly utcd for x 
rite or act of cutting away a part of the prepuce, a ce:envny in uſe 
among the Jews an Turks. | | 
Ihe Jews, by divine appointment, perform the rite on the Sth day 
from the birth : but the Mahometans (who derive the cuſtom from 
Iſmael, the great progenitor of their prophet) in general adjourn it to 
between the 13th and 16th hear; though ſometimes they adminiſter 
the ordinance in the 6th or 7th year, provided the ſubject is able to 
make profeſſion of his faith, in the avo»tcd form: Le ilab ill- allab; 
<ca-Mohammed reſul-illah, i. e. there is no God, befides 1u God, 
[o., Gr.] i.e. God abſeluteiy ſo called; and Mahomet is his meſ- 
ſenger. Reland. de relig. Mohammed, p. 75. [See Cana or Ca- 
ABA, and Cyus-MEsSAHITES.] And by the way, if this derivation 
of the rite among the Arabians, from Iſmael, be true, what ſhall we 
make of that remark of Herodotus ? who ſays, That of all men, 
the Colchians, Egyptians, and Ethiepians alone circumciſe the prepuce 


ab origine: The Phanicians, and Syrians which reſide in PaLESTIN A, 
are ſuch trait lines as are 


confeſſing, that they /earnt it from them.” —#er:4 lib. 2. c. 104. 

CtxcuncLv'son, Lat. a ſhutting or encloting all about. | 

To Crxcunpu'ct [circumdatium, ſup. of circimdaco, from cirenz, 
about, and dce, Lat. to lead} to contravenc, to nullify. Acts ot 
judicature may be cancel'd and circnmiuecd. Av/ife. 

_ Cixcunpvu'cTiLE | circrmductiles, Lat.] eaſy to be let about. 

Ciacuupu c rion [from circumduct] 1. Nulliſcation, cancellation, 
Ayliffe uſes it. 2. The act of leading about. | 

CixcumerRa'TION, Lat. a wandering about. 

Cincu'MFERENCE [circonference, Fr. circonferent>, It. eſrcumſtren- 
cia, Sp. of circumferentia, Lat.] 1. Circuit or compats, the line inclu- 
ding any thing: FE 
| Extend thus far thy bounds, | 
This be thy juſt circumfrrence, O world! Milton 

Inclos'd for beatts a level ground, APE 

: The whole circumference a mile round. 2 
The external part of an orbicular body. The bubble looked or 
by the light of the clouds reflected from it, ſcemed red at its =— 
rent circumference. Newton. 4. An orb, any thing circular or orby- 


His pond'rous ſhield, large and round, 

Behind him caſt ; the broad circumference 

Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon. Alilton. 
 CtxcumFerExCE [in geometry] is the outermoſt bounding line of 
any plain figure; but it more properly belongs to the perimeter of 2 
circle 


The CiRcUnFERENCE of every Circle [among geometrician>] 15 
ſu to be divided into 360 equal parts, called degrees, whicn 
are ſuppoſed to be divided into 60 e * called minutes, an- 
theſe into 60 equal parts, called ſeconds, Oc. 

To Cixcu'mrERENCE, verb af. [from the noun] to include it 
circle, or circular ſpace. Brown uſcs it. = 

Ciacuurkxk'xrox [of circum, about, and fere, Lat. to carry | 27: 
inſtrument uſed in ſurveying of land for meaſuring angles, connitng 
of a braſs circle, an dex with ſights, and a compaſs, and mounted 
on a ſtaff, with a ball and focker. See Plate V. Fig. 12. © 

Ci'xcumeLex [circonflexe, Fr. circonfleſſo, It. cron , P G5 
circumflexus, Lat.] bowed or bended about. = 1 

A Cracuurrzx [with grammarians] an accent . uch being 
placed over a ſyllable, as ( in Greek, and (©) in Latin, regulates 
the pronounciation it includes, or participates ©: the acute o grave 
accent. The circumflex keeps the voice in a middle tune, and were: 
fore in the Latin is compounded ot both the other. I 


C1v Clit 


CIR 


cube ber, or Ciscttutttovs [circumfaent, or circunflu- 

„„ „„er u, and fs, Lat. to flow] towing about any thing. 
He tte world | | 
Built on circurr Figs waters. Miltan. 
J rule the Laphlan race, 
„ tur ds the deep circumffuent waves embrace. Pepe. 
Girt unh . 11a. tides. Pope. 

2:5 [of circremfiuus, Lat.] the flowing round 


— 
i 


CIRCUMNPLUOL 
about. 

Cre cri ora NEOeS { arcmfurarens, of circum, about, and forum, 
Fat a warkei, Sc] that which goes or is carried about markets, 

ring from houſe to houſe; as, a circumforancuus fidler, 
- that pigs s at doors. Johnſon. 
Vo Cracuneu'st [corcumpuſus, of circum, about, and funds, Lat. 
] to pur, fprex, or Nicd round about. 
Farth with her nether occan circumus d 
heir pleaſant dwelling-houle. Milton. 
With all his winding waters circumſus d. Adiiſon. | 

Cracomer's te [of arcum, about, and f/iler, Lat. that may be 

anche} that which way be poured or ſpread round any thing. 
| Artiſt divine, whoſe ſkilſul hands unfold 
| The victim's hora with circunmfaſie gold. Pepe. N 

Cincrurv'siox. 1. The act of pouriig roundabout. 2. The ſtate 
of being ſpread round. | | 

10 SIRCUNGY RATE [circurryratum, ſup. of circumgrre, of cir- 
erer, about, and vyras, Lat. circuit} to roll round. Veſſels curled, 
Circ; rated, and complicated together. Ray. 

acute [from crear] the wheeling motion of 
any body round a c mr. Cheyne utes it of the ſun's rotation. 

Crncvuma'ceny [rcumjacers, of circum, about, and jaceo, to lic] 
lzing- round about. 

Cincruince fox of ca, about, and incede, Lat. to go in- 
to] a term uſed to expres the reciprocal exiltence of the three perions 
of the trinity in cach other. | 

The old Athanofrans (os the ſearned Cudworth obſerves) diſclaimed 
a Manna trinity, 7. c. n trinity of one /irgl2y or numerical eitence: 
is, ſays he, according to them, being not a real trinity, but a Hint 
of Mint names; and which, in ec, deſiroxed the exiſlence of the 
Sogn and Spirit. inſtend of explaining it. Cudworth'> Intellcct. Sy f. 
p. 611, compared with Athanaſ. Ed. Paris, Tom. I. p. 241, 928, 
525. 50, e, j alits. In oppofition to which, they main- 
tained | as app. ar- from the places +bove-cited] three in beings, but 


all of the ſ-:ne , and, as fuch (7. e. in reipett of their common na- 


ture) colgate to one arother. But now, as this laid them open to 
the charge dt, . they entenuoured to bring themſelves off by 
©aricur Mei. I hare already given their beft ſolution under the word 
Fr, Cite. And this of an twnrinyurroy or circauminc Cor, was 
another. A term indecd ſtrange ard new to chriſtian ears; for it was 
invented {as Cudworth tells us) by the Jatter Greek fathers ; and he 
explains it by a »::t»a/ 72-cxifferce or in-'eing in each other, p. 617. 
By all which, if they meant no more than a metaphyſical prowading 
one another's ſubſtances, [Bull Deſenſ. fd. Nicen. p. 497.] we arc 
not one jot the witer : Becauſe three abſolutely infinite and corgue/ 
ruling minds or fpiri's do not ceaſe to be three Gods, if no better rea- 
fon than this can be 24:gned, that they all alike fill the ſame infinite 
ſpace. But let us fee, What Athanaſius has faid on this head. He 
tells us, that we : uſt not conceive of three /eparated [or independent] 
power: : But as there is one and the ſame form, and conſequently mu- 
tun 1-bing, between the KixG, and the jure taken from him; 


as there e and the ſame rater in the FouxTAI and in its ſtream ; 


one ard the 11. e 4/4 in the sus and in its rays ;z one and the ſame 
trunks mn the human USDERSTANDIN.GG, and in the word poten, which 
conveys it to us: Such 15 the communication of divinity from the 
F.ther to the Son, and ſuch their mutual in-being in one another. 
an. Jom. J. p. 275, 241. All which, if rightly underſtood, were 
&cinible enough: For the Father is, in truth, the great archetype, 
ard /cuntain of all perfection and glory; and it pleaſed the Faru 
% Cirift all ſuluas ſof divine power and godhead] fould dacell. 
ft Athanafius forgetting (what himſelf elſewhere allows, p. 488.) 


Ul 


1.2 5} this was the Father's GiFT ; and reaſoning more cloſcly from 


r, than from /:7s, and the nature of things, p. 456, 517, he 


$4 w out emircly the wiz of Gee, and made the productions alike 
„ er in both cafes. Not fo the xai tody of his cotemporarics, 
who indeed admitted the che union and cornexion of the divine 
perion ges; but (with the firtt council of Sirmium) rejected this doc- 
trine of neceſſary pre. lui, 5s being in their judgment incompatible 
with God's free gend; and which, in effect, reduced the Faria 
of the nniverie to a level with mere abje# and paſſive matter. So- 
erat. thiftor, Ed. Steph. p. 2c4, compared with p. 197, and with 
St. Hilary's Comment on 4. very council. Hilar. de Synodis, ** He 
at once ri.44 ee and begot Him <ricbaut [or before] time, 
d in an impofftoe manner from Himſelf.” Such are the expreſs 
words of the cour.c:} ; and the reader will find St. Hilary's comment 
under the word Bug EX. 
Cincvitiovistl'ss with aftronomers] Jupiter's ſatellites, certain 
ſtars that attend on the planet Jupiter. | 


Cicunm'ToNn i,], jup. of circumes, of circam, about, and 


es, Lat. to go] the act cf going round. 

Crecvitliia tio, Lat. the art of binding or tying round a- 
bout; alſo the bond with which any thing is tied. 

Crxcu>tos: “Lis, the fame as ert u. Lat. | 

CrxevuLocy ion [rircontieutirm, Fr. crcontocutione, Ital. circums- 
ken „„ Sp. of cremmiyntio, Lat.) 1. A circuit or compaſs of words, 
uſed either when a proper term is not at hand to expreſs a thing natu- 
rally and immediate z by, or when a perfon chuſes not to do it out 
of reſpet, Sc. the ufe of invirect expreſhons. Theſe people are 
not to be dealt withal, but by a train of myſtery and circumtscution. 
I. range. 2. A perihrafis. A tanfitor cannot render without 
+ 7. c cue. D. „ 22. 

CiservNv'RKTD, af. from circum. zbout, and murus, Lat. a wall] 
willed round, ſurrounded ich a wall. A garden circuumured with 
hi k. Sade care. 

C:nourxavicablr [of rom, about. and ravigall} that which 


— 


ing round from one to another. 


CIR 


may be fafed round. Rendering the whole terraqucons globe c 

navigate. Ray. (of 27 wy 
To CircUunxa'vicatet circum, a and naTige 

ſail] to fail round. Sil. as 
CiRCUMNAYIGA'TION [of circumnatigate] the act of failing ron 

The circumnatigation of Africa, from the Straits of Gibraltar = ; 
Red Sea. Arbuthnot. 15 

Ciscrurt ic“ Tiox [circumplico, of circum. about, and flice, ta t. 
1. The act of enwrapping on every fide, a folding, winding, or: 
ling about. 2. The of being cnwrapped. : 
Ciacumro'LAR Stars [of circum and paar, with aſtronomers} :-. 
ſuch ttar> as being pretty near our north pole, move ruund it, and 
our latitude do never ſet or go below the horizon. 1 
Cin cuurostriox [of dircum and p*/iticn}) the act of la: b 
thing round about. Lat. . 
C1? CUMPUSITION | as gardening] a kind of laying, when th. 

mould is borne up to the bough, a, ts to be taken off by an d. 
hat, mot. or ſtrong piece of old coarſe-cloth. Scaſon for e, 
tian by tiles or baſkets of earth. Evelyn. EN 

CixcunroTa'tION [of circum and pate, Lat. to drink] a drin! 
Cisc uuns stox [circumraſio, of circum, and rado, Lat. to Pare 
the a& of ſhaving or pairing round. | | Y 

Ci1RcUMRESI'STENCY [of circum and reſiſtence] a reſiſtance ry} 
about. | 

 CincumroTa'rION [of circum about, and rote, Lat. to whicl) 1. 
The act of whirling round like a wheel, circumvolution. 2. 7? - 
ſtate of being wir round. 

To Cixcuuscat' er | orconſcrive, Fr. circonſerivere, It. circum»; * 
of circa, about, and „cri, Lat. to write] 1. To incloſe in certain line, 
or boundaries. 2. Io limit. to confine. I he external circunailan- 
ces which accompany mens acts, are thoſe which do ciramycorie wid 


limit them. Sing ect. 


Ciscuusckigto {with geometricians] a figure is ſaid to be cir. 
cumſcribed, when cither i angle, ſides, or planes of the out ard 
kgure touch all the angles of the fgure whick is inſcribed. 

To be Cixcuncgr:eD AE [with philoſophers] is ſaid of a bod 
when it has a certain and determinate abi, or place, with reſpec: : 
the circumar.bient or encompailing bodies. It is the ſame as to be in 
place circumſcripively. 

Cixcuniscrmen Hyperbola [with mathematicians] an hyperbola 
that cuts its own aſymptotes, and contains the parts cut oft witl.in 
its own proper place. 

Citcuncrr BEDxE:'S [of circumſcribe] the Nate of being cir- 
cumſcrived. 

Cixcunscat'rriox [circerſcrixione, It. of circumſeriptio, Lat.] 1. 
The act of circumſcribing 2. The determination of particular figure ur 
magnitude. In the circum/cription of many leaves, flow ers, fruits and 
4 


nature affe&s a regular figure. Ray. 3. Limitation, coutine- 


ment. 
I would not my unhouſed, free condition, 
Put into circumſcription and confine. Shakeſpeare. 
CincunscrIPTION [with philoſophers] is the termination, of certain 
lin:its or bounds of any natural body. | 
External CiRCUMSCRIPTION, is referred to the place in which 
any body is confined, and is otherwiſe termed local. 
Internal Ci cuusckirriox, is that which appertains to the eſſence 
and quality of every body, whereby it hath a — on. 
bound, and figure. 


C:2cunscr1 prive [from circamſcribe] incloſing the ſuperficics, 


marking the limits on the outſide. Stones regular are dittinguithed by 


their external forms ; ſuch as is circumſcriptive or depending upon th-- 
whole ſtone, as in the eagle-ſtone, and this is properly called the figure. 
Gree, 

CiRcUMsCRIPTIVELY [of cirenmſcriptive] a thing is ſaid to b- 
in a place circumſcriptiwely, when it has a certain or inate 101, 
or place, with reſpect to the circumambient or encompaſling bodies. 


C1'sCUMSPECT [| circonſpedt, Fr. circonſpetto, It. crrconſpeto, Sp. 


circumſpectus, Lat.) conſiderate, wary, cautious, attentive to ever; 
thing; as, to be circumſpect and watchful not to be impoſed upon. 
C1'sCUMSPECTI1ON | circonſpedtion, Fr. circonpecion, It. of circun- 
ſectis, Lat.] warineſs, a ing and conſidering diligently, u atch- 
tulneſs on every fide. | | 
_ CincvusPz'cTIVE [circumſpefum, ſup. of circumſpicio, Lat. to look 
round] attentive, vigilant every way. Pa 
No leſs alike the politic and wiſe, 1 
All fly, flow things, with circumſpedide eyes. Pope 


Cir.cumsPe TIVELY [of circumſpedtiue] cautiouſly vigilant every 


way. , 

C:ncunsPz'cTLY, circumſpect, conſiderately, warily. 

CincunsPe CTNESS jt circumſpet] circumſpeclion, watchfulneſ: 

every way. Wotton uſes it. | | 

FE. 12.CUnsP:'cuours [circumſpicuus, Lat.] that may be ſeen on all 
8. 

C1'RCUMSTANCE [circonſtance, Fr. circonflamea, It. circunſiaucia, Sp. 
of circamſtantia, Lat.] 1. ſomething appendant or relative to a fact, 
the ſame to a moral action, as accident to a natural ſubſtance ; a Par- 
ing out circumſtances of contempt, they do kindle their anger much- 
Bacon. 2. The adjun&s of a fact which make it more or leſs crimi- 
nal, or an accuſation more or leſs probab'e. 

| Of theſe ſuppoſed crimes, give me leave, 

By circumſtance, but to acquit myſelf. Shake/peare. 
3. Accideut, ſomething adventitious which may be taken away, will. 
out the annihilation of the principal thing confidered. 

Senſe outſide knows, the ſou! thro' all things ſees 

Senſe, circumſtance ; ſhe doth the ſubſtance view. Das ie,. 
4. Condition; that is, under or attended with circumitances, piac</ 
in a particular fituation or relation to things. We ought not to con 
clude, that if there be rational inhabitants in any of the planc*>. 
they mutt therefore have human nature, or be involved in the 67 
cumflarces of our world. Burnet. | 


ticularity that accompanies any action, as time, 2 Se. By pick. 


a C:ircU:t- 
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C1'nCUMSTANCES, the incident, event, or the 


particularitie: that 


accom an action. generally of a minute and ſubordinate kind. 
He d Carlifle with very remarkable circamfaxces of courage. 
Clarendon. 2. Condition, ſtate of affairs; it is tly uſed with 
—— poverty; as, one in or circumſtances. 
men are eaſy in their circumflances, are enemies to innova- 

tions. Addijon. 
C1RCUMSTANCE® [ ith moraliſts] fuch things, that tho they are 


not effential to any action, do yet ſome way it. 

Ci'acuusraxcES ;rop-rly moral [in ethics] are ſuch as do really 
influence our at ions, and re::der them more good or evil than they 
would be without ſuch circuu . ſtances. Which writers of ethics ſum up 
in this verſe, 

Quit, guid, guibus auxiliit, cur, „ quando. 

CIRCUMSTANCES pre phyfical [in ethics] ſuch as do not connect 
any moral or evil with the action; as, if a perſon kills another, 
whether he kills him with the right hand or the lett. 


Ci'ncunSTANT [ci ans, Lat.) ſorrounding, environing. It 
1 motion to — Digby. _ 
I'RCUMSTANTIAL, adj. [circ al, Sp. circumſ/antialis, 
Lat.] 1. Relating to, — gp 0s ng accidental, not 
This fierce abri 


Hath to it circumftantial branches. —_— 
2. Addiſon uſes it ſubſtantive ly or elliptically. Who would not prefer 
a religion that differs from our own in circum//antia/s, before one that 
differs from it in the eſſentials. 3. Incidental, caſual. 

Virtae's but — when tis ſeveral, 

By occaſion wak d, and circumſtantial. Donne. | 
4. Full of ſmall events, minutely detailed. Tedious and circumflan- 
tial recitals of affairs. Prior. 
CIiRCUMSTANTIA'LITY, Or CixcuMSTA'NTIALNESS [from circam- 


— quality of that which is circumſtantial, the appendage of 
Cinconers' of circumf! particularly, with ci 

IRCUMSTA NTIALLY ſof cr antia Y, cir- 

cumſtances minutely exactly. E. agrees with Homer in 


* point circumflantially. Broome. 

o CixcunsTA'NTIATE [circonftancier, F.] 1. To deſcribe a thing 
by or with its circumſtances, to inveſt with particular accidents or ad- 
juncts. If the act were otherwiſe crcumfantiated, it might will that 
freely, which now it wills freely. Branhail. 2. To place in a parti- 
cular condition, as, with regard to wealth or er. A number in- 
finitely ſuperior, and the bel circumſlantiated imaginable. Sv. 

De CixcunsTa'xTIBUs [Lat. f. e. of thoſe ſtanding about] a 
term uſed for the ſupplying and making up the number of juries, in 
| caſe any of thoſe em 


are by either proſecutor or 


priſoner. Law term. 
| Cixcunva'canT [circumvagans, Lat.] wandering about. 


To Cixeumva'LLATE [circumwvalle, Lat.] to intrench round about, 


to incloſe with fortifications. 

CixcunmvaLLa'TiON [circonvallation, Fr. circonvallazione, Tt. cir- 
crnvalacion, Sp. of circumwvalle, Lat.) 1. The act or art of caſting up 
fortifications round a place. I he Czar practiſed all the rules of cir- 
czmwvallation and contravallation at the fiege of a town in Livonia. 
Watts. 2. In fortification, the line of circumwallation, is a line or 


trench uſually about twelve feet wide, and ſeven feet deep, cut by 


the beſiegers, and bordered with a parapet or breaſt-work, ſo as to en- 
compaſs all their camp, to defend it againſt any army that may at- 
tempt to relieve the place, and alſo to ſtop deſerters. Stupendious cir- 
cumvallation and demicndnes cared up by fos and lend ts begirt Pe- 
trina. Hoauel. . . 
Cixcunve'cT1ON [cirexmwveZio, Lat.] 1. The act of carrying round. 
2. The ſtate of being carried round. | 
To Ciscunvz'vr [circonvenir, Fr. circonvenire, It. circumventum, 
| ie, of circumwvenio, from circum, about, and wenio, to come] to 
deceive, to delude, to impoſe upon. Fearing to be betraycd or cir- 
camvented by his cruel brother, he fled to Bar . Knowks. 
CIRcumve'xTION [ circes vention, Fr. circonventicne, It. of circum- 
wentio, Lat.] 1. Cheat cozenage, deceit. He muſt avoid haranguing 
againſt circumvention in commerce. Collier. 2. Prevention, pre-oc- 
cupation. This ſenſe is now obſolete. | . 
| Whatever hath been thought on in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circum vention. Shakeſpeare. 
To Ctacunvz'sr 


round with a garment. 
Who on this baſe the earth didſt firmly found, | 
And mad'ſ the to circumwvweſt it round. Wotton. 


_C:txcumpaxpuLla'tiION [of circum, and »ndulatus, of unda, a 
wave, Lat.] a flowing or rolling about, after the manner of waves. 
CiRcuMvoLa'Ti0N [from circunwvolo, Lat.] flying round about. 


To Cizcunvo'Lve [circumwvelvo, Lat.] to roll or turn round about. 


Jo aſcribe —— an intelligence to cr:amwobve it, were unphi- 

Me [Fr. circonvoluzione, It. of Lat.] 1. The act 
of rolling, wheeling, or turning about. 2. The ſtate of being rolled 
round. The tw of the guts is really either a circumwvolution or in- 
ſertion of one part of the gut within the other. Arbuthnot. 3. The 
thing rolled round another. Conſider the obliquity or cloſeneſs of theſe 
circumvolutions. Wilkins. 

Ciacuuvol u“ rioxs [in architecture] the turns of the ſpiral line of 
the Tonic order. = 

Cr'scvs, or Cixqure [Fr. in Rome] a ſpaci 1 4 the 
mounts Palatine and Aventine, invironed with bui ings in the form 
of a circle, for the exhibition of public plays ; round it was the amphi- 


theatre, in which were galleries and boxes for the to fit or 
ſtand in. This was firſt began to be built by Tarquinius Priſcus ; 
but was afterwards adorned and rendered more and beautiful 


the emperors Claudius, Cali and Heliogabalus. A pleaſant val- 
ley, 88 — 7, 1 ſome where doth 
ve a pleaſant j « Sidney. Sce the ci 
falls the unpillar'd temple nods. Pope =P TE 
CirExCE'sTER, commonly called C1'cesTEr, a borough town of 
3 on the river Churn, 15 miles from Glovceſter, and 
20. 


do not appear, or thoſe who do appear 


[circumrveſtto, Lat.] to clothe about, to cover 


CIT 


I: — gras cow hath under the Romans and 
to 


on. 
Saxons; and the latter are have built the abbey here, of which 
two old gate-houſes ftill remain. It ſends two members to parliaa: ent, 
and is by ſome reckoned the largeſt, as well as the oldeſt town in the 


fine hairs or ſprigs by which ſome 
plants faſten themſelves, in order to ſupport them in creeping along, 


Cinnr'cerovs [cirriger, of cirrus, à lock, and gero, Lat. to bear 
i r F a 


Cinsocz LA [ Lat. 2 2 of 16, a dilatation of a vein, 
„ _ a dilatation of the ſpermatic veins, or | 
ſwelling of the about the teſticles, that prepare the ſemen. 

Cr'zsos [Lat. » Gr.] a crookcd ſwollen vein, a fort of ſwel- 
ling, when a vein, by reaſon of the ſoftneſs of its coat; is ſtretch 
out with much thick blood, and ſeems as if it would burſt. | 

C1$a"LeINE, on this fide of the Alps. 

Cr'sags, or Cr'sERs — Fr. cefeje, It.] an inſtrument of ſteel 
for cutting. It has no number. 

Crss1'TEs, a white and ſhining precious ſtone, having the figure of 
ivy leaves all over it. Lat. | 

Ci5sa'mETHos [Lat. with botaniſts] the herb called h<fxins, 

Cissa v rnguus [Lat. zioowr% pu, Gr.] the herb brioay, or wild 
vine. 

C15$01'd [in geometry] an algebraic curve, peculiarly calicd the 
ciſſoid of AK its — | Wy | 

Cr'ss0s [e, Gr.] the herb ivy; eſpecially that which g:o'v4 
without a ſupport. Lat. | 

Cr'sTa, a cheſt or coffer. Lat. | 

C15ra, Cisr, or Cr'sTvs [Lat. with ſurgeons] a tumour, where 
the obſtructed matter collects as in a bag. 2 | 

CisTa ATU [old law] i. e. the cheſt of grace, a church coffcr, 
where the alms money was _ | | 

C1sTE'rCtax Monks, an order of monks founded in the year 1093, 
by St. Robert, a Benedictine. | 

Cr'sTEep [from cif} incloſed in a ciſt or bag. | 

C1'srexN [ciſterne, Fr. and Ger. cifterna, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. 4 
place under, or in the ground, for the preſervi rain water. 2. A 
veſſel of lead, to keep a ſtock of water for houſhold uſe. 3. An ute:r.- 
fil to put bottles or glaſſes in. 4. A reſervoir, an incloſed fountain, 
In the wide cifterns of the lakes. Blackmore. 5. Any watry recep- 
ticle or repoſitory in general. . | | 

| Your matrons and your maids could not fill up 

The ciflern of my faſt Shakeſpeare. - 

C:3Texx [with conſettioners] a portable inſtrument in form of a 
box, into which creams or jellies are put, in order to be iccd over. 
Cis'rus, a plant, the ſame r rock _ Lat. : 

Cir, for citizen, generall a iouſly, a ow Citizen, 
a pragmatical trader. vor family Fl duindie 2 or ſquires, 
or run up into wits or madmen. Tatler. Barnard, thou art a cit 
with all thy worth. Pope. | ” 

Cr'TaDeL [citadella, It. citadelle, Fr. ciudedela, Sp.) 1. A caſtle or 
place of arms in a city. 2. A fort of four, five, or fix baſtions, 
erected near a city on the moſt advantageuus ground, that it may 
command it, in caſe of a rebellion. Stranger ſoldiers in c:tade!;, che 
neſts of tyranny and murderers of liberty. Sidrey. 

C1'Tai. [from cite] 1. Reproof, impeachment. 

He made a bluſhing cita of hirn. | 
And chid his truant youth. Shake/p.ove. 


2. Summons, citation to a court. 3. Quotation, citation. 


CiTa'T10Nn [Fr. citazione, It. citacion, Sp. of citatio, Lat.] 1. In 
law, a ſummons to a before an eccleſiaſtical juuge. 'The calling 
a perſon before the judge, for the ſake of trying the couſe of action 
commenced againſt him. Ali. 2. The act of citation, a citing or 
quoting a paſtage out of a book, the adduction of any paſſage from an- 
other author, or of another man's words. 3. "The page or words 
quoted, a quotation. The ktter-writer cannot read theſe citat/sns 
without bluſhing. Atterbury. 4. Enumeration, mention. "Theſe cauſes 
effect a conſumption endemic to this iſland. there remains a citation of 
ſuch as may uce it in any country. Harvey. 5 

Cr'TaToxy [from cite] having the power or ſerm of a citation; as, 
letters citatory. Ayliſße. 1 ; 

To CiTz [cite, Lat. citer, Fr. citar, Sp.] 1. To quote. That 


paſſage of Plato which I cited before. Bacon. 2. Inlaw, to ſummon 


to appear at an eccleſiaſtical court, or to anſwer at any court. This 
power of citing and dragging the defendant into court, was taken 
away. Ajliffe. 3. To enjoin, to call upon another authoritatively. 
This, fad ience cites me to reveal. Prior. | 
Cres [from cite] 1. One who cites into a court. 2. One who 
quotes. I muſt deſire the citer to inform us of his editions too. At- 
ter 


+ [from cit] a city woman. A word peculiar to Dryden. 


Cits and citeſſes raiſe a joyful ſtrain. Dryden. 
Cr'TuzrN ORD Lat.] a kind of harp; a muſical inſtrument. 
Dedicated with ſongs and citerns and harps and cymbals. 1 Mac- 


cabees. 

Cr'Tizex {civis, Lat. cittoyen, Fr. cittadino, It. cindadano, Sp. ci- 
dadam, Port.] 1. An inhabitant of a city, a freeman of it; not a fo- 
reigner, not a ſlave. All inhabitants within theſe walls are not pro- 
ly citizens, but only ſuch as are called freemen. Raleigh. 2. A townt- 
man, a man of trade, not a gentleman. 

When he ſpeaks not | e a citizen 
You find him like a _ Shakeſpeare. 
An inhabitant in , a dweller in any place. 
e Far from 12 ſecure he lives, 
And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. Dryden. i 
CiT1zEN, ach. having the qualities of a citizen; as, cowardice, 


So ſick I am not, yet I am not well; 
But not ſo citizen a wanton, as 
To ſeem to die ere fick. Shakeſpeare. 5 
Ci“rizzxsuir [of citizen] the dignity or privilege of à citizen, 
3 N IT#A'S0 


CIV 


(Crre:\'G*, the herb balm. Lat. 8 

Cirerxt, adj. {of citrinus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to, or of the 
colour of a porae-citron, lemon-colourcd, of a dark yellow. Its wings 
Painicd with cine and black. - Greze. 

Ci it:, . [ ens, Lat.) A ſpecies of al of an extreme- 
ly pure, clear, and hne texture, generally free from flaws and ble- 
millies. It is c er found in a lender column, from one to four or 
hre inches in length, irregularly hexangular, and terminated by an 
hexangular pyramid. I heſe cryſtals are of an extremely beautiful 
yellow, with a very elegant brightneſs and tranſparence. This ſtone 
15 very plentiful in the Weſt-Indies. Our jewellers have learned from 
the French and Italians to call it citrine; and often cut ſtones for 
rings out of it, which are generally miſtaken for topazes. Hill. 

Ci rrox [Fr. cedrone, It. cidron, Sp. cidram, Port. citrum, Lat.] 
a large kind of lemon. 
© CrTaON-TREE [citras, Lat.] It hath broad ſiiff leaves, like thoſe 

of the laurel: the flower conſiſts of many leaves, which becomes a 
ficſhy fruit very full of juice. Genoa is the great nurſery of Europe 
for theſe ſorts of trees. One fort, with a pointed fruit, is fold at 
Florence for two ſhillings each; which is not to be had in perſec- 
tion in any part of Italy but the plain between Pita and Leghorn. 


Miller. 
| May the ſun | 
With citron groves adorn a diſtant foil. Auliſev. 

C1iTRON-WATER, a ſpirit diſtilled with the _ Nr 

Ci'rxutr [citroaille, Fr. citrulum, Lat.] a large kind © in, 
or pans: oh of a pumkin colour ; Sabel from its 2 

Citrus {in botany] the citron tree. | 8 

Ci'rrerx [He, Fr. cetara, It. citala, Sp. tyſter, Du. citnar, Ger. 
of cithara, Lat.] a kind of muſical inſtrument. See CIT nERx. 

City, ſalſt. [civitus, Lat. cite, Fr. citta, It. ciudad, Sp. cidada, 
Port ] 1. A great walled town, witha large collection of houſes and in- 
habitants. City, in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, means the houles incloſed 
within the walls; in a larger ſente, it reaches to all the ſuburbs. Watts. 
2. In the Engliſh law it 35 more eſpecially applied to a corporate town, 
that his a bimop's ſee and a cathedral church. | 

This diflinction between city and town is not always obſerved ; for 
we ſay, the tywn of Ely, tho' a bithop's ſee, and the city of Weſt. 
minſter, cho' none. The inhabitants of a certain city, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from cther ſubjects. | | 

What is the ci but the people? — 

True, the people are the city. Shakeſpeare. 
Civ, adj. 1. Relating to the city; as city wives. 2. Reſem- 
bling the manners of the citizens. Make not a city feaſt of it, to let 
the meat cool ere we Can agree upon the firil cut of it. Shakeſpeare. 

Ci'rra (xe, and in the Attic dialect wwrra, Gr. with phyſicians] 

a fault in the appetite, as when women long for things that arc not fit 
to be eaten, a5 ch Ik, coals, Tc. the green- ſickneſs. 

Cie rs, a fort of will leeks. 

'Crvtr cette, Fr. zibetto, It. civet, Du. 3iber, Ger. of zibethum, 

Lat. zihetta, \rab. ſcent] a perfume like muſk, takeu from a bag 
under the tail of the civet-cat. The cawvet-cat is a little animal, but 

very unlike cur cat, reſembling the wolf or dog. It is a native of the 
Indies, Peru, Braſil, Guinea. The perfume is formed like a kind of 
greaſe, in an aperture or bag under its tail, between the anus and pu- 
dendum. It is much uſed by perfumers and confectioners, but ſel- 
dom preſcribed in medicine. 

Civer [with French cooks] a particular way of dreſſing chickens, 
hares, Tc. ti frying them brown ia lard, and then Rewing them 
in broth. | 

Ci'vic Ligne. Fr. c. vis. It. caviczs, Lat.] belonging to a city, 
relating to civil honours or practices, nut military. 

Civic Chun, a garland that was given by the Romans to a brave 
(lier, who had ſaved the life of a fellow citizen, or reſcued him after 
he had been taken pritoner. This crown was made of oaken leaves, 
with the acorns on them, it they could be had ; becauſe that tree was 
dedicated to Jupiter, who was clteemed the protector of cities and their 
inhabitants. = 

With equal rays immortal Tully ſhone 
Behind, Rome's genius waits with civic crowns, = 
and the great father of his country owns. Pepe. 

C1'vivap de las Palmas, the capital of all the Canary iſland, ſituated 
on the iſland of Canary. | 
_ __ Cividal. Real, a city of Spain, in the province of New Caſtile : 
it is the capital of La Mancha; fituated on the river Guadiana, 60 
miles ſouch of Toledo. | 9 

Civibab Redrigo, a city of Spain, in the province of Leon, near 
the confines of Portugal, ſituated on the river Ay nada, 45 miles ſouth- 
welt of Salamanca. 

Civil, . [Fr. Sp. and Port. civile, It. of ciuilis, Lat.] cour- 
eous, weil-bred, civilized, not rude. He was civil and well - natured; 
never refuſing to teach anuther. Dryden. | 

Civil, adj. [in law] 1. Not criminal; as, this is a ci caſe, not 
a criminal caſe. 2. Not eccleſiaſtical ; as, the civil courts controul 

the eccleſiaſtical. | | 

Civil. 1. In its general ſenſe, is ſomething that reſpects the policy, 
public good, or repoſe of the citizens, city or ſtate, relating to the com- 
munity ; political. God gave them laws of civil regimen. Hooker. 
2. Relating to any man, as a member of a community; as, a thing 
out of the reach of one's natural or civi power. 3. Not wild, not in 
_ anarchy, not without government. 

For rudeſt minds with harmony were caught, 

And civil life was by the muſes taught. Roſcommon. 
4. Not foreign, inteſtine; as, civi/ war, a war carried on between 
two factions in the ſame kingdom or ſtate. Not natural; as, civil 
death, is, when a perſon is cut off from civil ſociety, by being ſen- 
tenced to al baniſhment, to the gallies, or to work in the 
mines, but does not ſuifer a natural death. 5. Not military; as, the 


martial power ought to be ſubſcrvient to the civil magiſtrate. 6. Ci- 
vilized, not barbarous. England was very rude and barbarous; for it 
i» but cven the other day ſince England grew civil. Spencer. 7. 
Grave, ſober, not gay, not ſhewy. 

Ihus night oft ſee me in thy pale career, 

1 ill 7 ſuited morn appcar. Milton, 


CLA 

Civi Dey [with aſlronomers] is one that contains juſt 24 þyz>- 
reckoned from twelve o'clock at noon or night, to welve ol; the 
next noon or night; in which ſpace of time the equinoctial na, 
daily one revolution on the poles of the world. 

Civil Law [in a proper ſenſe] is the peculiar law of any flat» 
country, or city. n 

Con Law [in its 
laws, compoſed out of the beſt of the Roman and Grecian law «, „ 
in the main was received throughout all the Rowan dominions 168 up- 
wards of 1200 years, and is ſtull obſerved in ſeveral part, of Lurope. 
This body of the civil law is divided into three volumes; wit, 1 
pandects, or digeſts, the code, and the inflicutes ; ro which the 46. 
thentics are added; theſe authentics were the inuſtitutions of the Empe- 
ror Juſtinian, called alſo nowe/4{r, or novel. 

Civil Year, is the legal yezr, or that which is appointed by every 
ſtate to be uſed within its dominions, ſo termed, in contradiſtinc tion t 


the natural year, which is exacily meatured by the revolution of the 


heavenly bodies; and thus the year begins with us at the frft of 
January, and always contains 305 civil days, except in the leap-ycar, 
which contains 360. 

Civ1'Liax [of civilis, Lat.] a doctor, profeſſor or ſtudent of the 
civil or old Roman law. The profeſſors of that law are called di- 
lians, becauſe the civil law is their guide. Pacos. 

Civitisa'Tion [a law term] an act of juſtice, or judgment, 
which renders a criminal proceſs civil; which is done by turning an in- 
formation into an inqueſt, or the contrary. Harris. | 

Civiiity, or Ci'viLNxEsS ſcrwilite, Fr. cavilita, It. civili a, Sp. 
of civilitas, Lat.] 1. Courteous behaviour, gentleneie, politeneis, com- 
plaiſance. He, by his great c4i/7:3 and atfability, wrought very much 
upon the people. Clarendon. 2. Freedom from barbarity, fine of be- 
ing civiliz d. Divers great monarchics have riten trom barbariſm to 
civilitz. Davies. 3. Rule ot decency, practice of policencls. 

Love taught him ſhame, and ham wita love at ſtrite, 

Soon taught the ſweet cities of life. Dryden. | 

The ancients repreſented civility, or a courteous behaviour, by a 
child ſitting on a dolphin; or by a woman handſomely and modeiu, 
cloathed, and her face covered with a veil. | | 

To Ci'viiize [cnilifer, Fr. civiizare, It.] to make civil, cor. 
teous or tractable ; to ſotten or poliſh manners, to reclaun from favage. 
neſs and barbariſm. The Bacchus of tue ancients is reperted to have 
civilized the Indians. Arbuthrot. 

C1'vitiztr [from cirilize] he that civilizes. 

The ciwvilizers ! the diſturbers ; fay— Amb. Philigs. 
Civil [from civil] 1. Countcouſly, gently, without rudeucſ.. I 
will deal c:wi/4y with his poems: nothing ill is to be tpoken ot the 

ad. Dryden, 2. In a manner relating to government. I hat a 
multitude ſhould, without harmony amongſt themſelves, concur in the 


doing of one thing, for this is c, ro live, or ſhould manage com- 


munity of life, it is not poſſible. 3. Not naturally, not crimina!ly. 
That accuſation which is public, is either c:v4i/ly commenced tor tt 
rivate ſatisfaction of the party injurcd, or elſe criminally, that is, tor 
me public puniſhment. Ax/;fe. 4. Without gaiety or ſhowy colou:-. 
7 he chambers were 
Bacon, | 
was [perhaps from inciſa, Lat. ſhaped or cut to a certain 
magnitude. 7chnſen] the quality of any thing with regard to it exter- 
nal form. en written ice. If no motion can alter bodies, that is. 
reduce them to ſome other cize or figure, then there is none of itielf to 


gire them the cze and figure which they have. Grey. 


Ct VII a-CAasSTELLAXNA, A City of Italy, in St. Peter's patrimony, i- 
tuaicd near the river Tiber, 25 miles north of Rome. 

Ci'vira VECCHIA, a port-town and fortreſs of Italy, in St. Peters 
patrimony, ſituated on a bay of the mediterranean, 39 miles north- 
welt of Rome. It is the ſtation of the gallies belonging to the Pope, 
who hath lately declared it a free 


To CLack, verb neut. [cleftian, C. Brit. claguer, Fr. quacckclen, Du. 


klatſchen, Ger. to rattle, to make a noiſe. Zobxjon] 1. 1o rattle, inap, 
or make a ſhrill clinking noiſe. 2. To let the tongue run. | 
CLaCK-GEESE, See BARNACLES. | 
CLacx. 1. Any thing that makes a laſting and inportunate noitc; 
generally uſed in contempt for the tongue. | | 
But ſtill his tongue ran on, 
And with its everlaſting clack, 
Set all mens ears upon the rack. Hudilrat. 
2. It is ſometimes transferred to a prattler, a talkative perſon. 


The Cracx of Mill, a bell that rings when more corn is required 


to be put into the hopper. 
Juſt at the hopper will I ſtand, - 

And mark the c/ac#, how juſtly it will found. Bettertor:. 

To CLack, werb af. As, to clack wool, is to cut off the ſheeps 
marks, by which it weighs leſs, and yields leſs cuſtom to the king. 
Pewel. | 

CLackma'xxaAn, the capital of Clackmannanſhire in Scotland, ſi- 
tuated on the northern ſhore of the Forth, about 25 miles north - x ci. 


of Edinburgh. The county of Clackmannan is joined with that of 
Kinroſs, which each in their turn cleft a member to repreſent them in 
parliament. 


CLap [the pret. and part. of to clothe. This participle, which i- 
now _— 8 * iginally to have belo __ ot 
ſome ſuch word, like tlerden, Du. Fohn/cn] cloathed, garbed. IIc 
had clad himſelf with a new garment. 1 Kings. 

The flow'ry dale of Sibma c/ad with vine. Milton. 

CL Abus, Lat. [in old records] a wattle or hurdle. rer 

CLa'cexrurT, or CLa'cexForT, the capital of Carinthia, in the 
circle of Auſtria, in Germany, 120 miles ſouth-weſt of Vienna. 

To CLAlu 
claim to, tochallenge, authoritatively to demand, as of right due ; as, 
to claim obedience. | 

Poets have undoubted right to claim, 
If not the |, the moſt laſting fame. Congreve. 

A Cai [from the verb] 1. A challenge or demand of any thing, as 
due. Will he not ſubmit to a maſter who hath no immediate 4 
upon him, rather than to another who hath alrcady revived ſever: 
claims upon him? Sift. 2. A title to any privilege or polletion in the 
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clamer, O. Fr. of clamo, Lat. to cry aloud] to lay 
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bands of another. Exery father of a family had been as good as a 
prince, and had as a claim to royalty as theſe. Locke. 

Cain [in law] a challenge of intereſt to any thing, that is in 
the of another, or at the leaſt out of his own; as, claim by 
charter, claim by deſcent. A claim made from time to time within a 

and a day to land or other thing, which on ſome accounts caunot 
recovered without danger. The phraſes are commonly to make 
claim, or to lay claim. The king of Pruflia lays in his claim for Neuf- 

Addi 


_ claim] that may be claimed as due. 
CLa!'MANT claim] he that demands any thing as unjuſtly 
dctained by k 


Cramer [from claim] he that claims. 

The CLaineg onscurt, Fr. [with painters] it is that judicious diſ- 
tribution of /ight and fade, by which not only the principal objed in a 
groupe gures is mans the more cen/picuors ; but alio many 
other beautics in that defigning art are ſecured. See the draughts taken 
from Titian's Pluto and Proſerpine, or his Jupiter and Is. 

To CLAunkEs 13 corrupted from climb; as, climber, clam- 
ber. Johnſon. of clyman, Sax.] to —_— up with difficulty, as 
with both hands and feet. They were fe to c/amber over ſo many 
rocks. Adiiſen. | 5 

Crame'a Admittenda in Ttinere [in law] a writ whereby the 
king commands the juſtices in eyre to admit one's claim by an attor- 
ney, who is employed in the king's ſervice, and cannot come in his 
on perſon. 
erer [in ſome provinces to cleam, from clæmian, Sax. to 
lue together] to clog with any glutinous matter. Waſps got into a 
oney-pot, and there they cloyed and clammed themſelves, till there 
was no getting out. L' EHrange. | 
__ Ciamminess [of c ] quality of being clammy. viſcoſity, ropi- 

nels. A greaſy =_ will ſpoil the c/azmineſs of the glue. Moxex. 
 Cra"tazry [of clamean, Sax. to dawb with clammy matter} gluiſh, 
ſticking, ropy, viſcous, tenacious. 

| Bodies clammry and cleaving. Bacon. 

Cold ſweats in clammy drops. Dryden. | 
An unctuous clammy vapour riſes from the ſtum of grapes. Addiſon. 
CLa'morous [cam, Lat.] noiſy, Full of clamour, turbulent. 
None are fo c/amorous as papiſts. Hasler. 

The clamerozs race of buſy human kind. Pope. 
CLa"morouvsLy, in a noiſy turbulent manner. 
CLa'MOROUSNESS [of clamcrons] noiſineſs. 

To Cia'mour = clamo, Lit.] to make a noiſe, 
cry out * loudly, to roar turbulently. 

3 obſcure bird clamour d the live · long night. Shake/peare, 
To clamour counſels, not t inform them. Bacon. | 

— [clamexr, Fr. _— clamor, Lat.] 1. A noiſe, an 
outcry, a bauling, vociſeration. people exorbitant in their 
<lamours bor juice. King Charles. 2. It 2 14 f 
fitly, of inanimate things. | 

Here the loud Arno's boiſterous c/amon+s ceaſe, 

That with ſubmiſſive murmurs glides in peace. Addiſon. 
CLame. 1. A little picee of wood, in the faſhion of a wheel, uſed inſtead 
of a pulley in a mortice. 2. A quantity of bricks. Io burn a clamp 

of brick of ſixteen thouſand, they allow ſeven ton of coals Mortimer. 
Craur, Fr. ſin a ſnip] is a piece of timber applied to a mait or 
yard to ſtrengthen it. hinder the wood from _— 

Cra'ueixc [with joiners] a particular manner of letting boards 
one into another to keep them from warping. When a piece of board 
is fitted with the grain to the end of another piece of board croſs the 
grain, the firſt board is clamped. Thus the ends of tables are com- 
monly clamped, to preſerve them from warping. Axe. 
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CLarMABLE 


complain of, or 


are long, lender, and over-pliant. 


i. e. thoſe that dx ell upon the ſame ſpot of ground] i. A family or tribe 
among the Scots. 2. Any family or race in general. Milton was the 
—7 ſon of Spenſer, and Mr. Waller of Fairfax : for we have our 
cal deſcents and c/ans, as well as other families. Dryden. 3. A 
body or ſet of people; in a contemptuous ſenſe. Partridge * the 
reſt of his clan may hoot me for a cheat, if I fail. Seit. 
CLa'xcuLar [clancularins, Lat.] ſecret, private, obſcure, clan- 
Let us withdraw all ſupplies from our luſts, and not by any 


bellion. Decay of Piety. | | 
CLanDE'sTINE [clanagſtin, Fr. clandeflina, It. and Sp. clandeſtiuns, 
Lat.] done in ſecret, private; in an ill ſenſe. | 

Tho? nitrous tempeſts and c/andeſtine death, 

Fill'd the deap caves and num'rous vaults beneath. Blackmore. 
Craxpe'sTiNELY [from clandeſtine] privately, in ſecret. "Two 
printed papers c/ardeflinely fpread about, whereof no man can trace the 
original. _ 2 £ 
CLaxc be or, Lat.] 1. A ſharp ſhrill noiſe. 
| Such a horr id c, 

As on mount Sinai rang. Milton. 
Seamews clarg. Miltox. 3 
Drums and trumpets clang. Job Philips. 
2. The ſound of a trumpet. f 
To CLaxs, werb nent. [clango, Lat.] to make a loud ſhrill noiſe. 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud larums, neighing ſteeds, and trumpets ? Shakeſpeare. 
Clanging ſwords — ſhields they beat. — the 

To CLaxc, verb a. To ſtrike together with a noiſe. 

Clang'd their ſounding arms, 

Induſtrious with the warlike din to quell 

Thy infant cries. Prior. 

Cra'xcour [clanger, Lat.] the ſame with clang. 

With joy they view the waving enſigns ly, 

And hear the trumpets clan gor pierce the ſky. Dryden. 
CLa'xcous [from clang] making a clang. The cranes and birds of 
long necks have not any muſical, but harſtrand c/argousthroats. Broten. 

CLaxx, a loud, ſhrill, ſharp noiſe like that of fetters or irons, or by 
the colliſion of hard and ſonorous bodies. They were joiued by the 
melodious c/anſ of marrow-bones and cleaver. Spectator. 
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ſometimes, but leſs 


CLameoxie's [with horſemen] a long jointed horſe, one whoſe 


CLax [probably of Scottiſh original ; Aan in the highlands ſignifies & 
children. 7ehn/or. Not improbably of klann, C. Brit, a plat of ground. 


ſecret reſerved affeftion give them c/ancular aids to maintain their re- 


ELLA 


To CLaxx, to give or make a loud ſhrill noſe. 3 5 
To Crar ſcla Sax. klappen, Du. kloppen, O. and L. Ger. 
klopffen, H. Ger. Blappa, Su.] to beat with the hand, to ſtrike 
together with a quick motion, to make a noiſy ſound by hitting 
againſt any thing. 
To CLa one. 1. To clap the hands by way of applauſe. 
He crowing clapt his wings. Dryden. 
Glad of a quarrel, ſtraight I c/apr the door. Pope. 
2. To celebrate or praiſe by clapping the hands. I have heard the Ra- 
tioner wiſhing for thoſe hands to take of his melancholy bargain, 


which clapped its on the iags. Dre: | 
the — 1 age. Drzdez. 3. To give one 


Who'd force his pepper where his gueſts are cit. King. 
To Cray. 1. To lay any thing on, cr togecher, to add cae thing 
to another, implying the idea of ſomething unexpecicd. 
To mitigate the ſmart, 
| He c/ap*4 his hand upon the wound-e part. D. der. 
As abſurd as to ſiy he c/ap'd tpurs to his horſe at St. James's, an! gal- 
lop'd away to the Hague. Ad lien. 2. lo do any thing with a hay 
motion, or unexpeRedly. A ſcainbling foldier dag hu of his brü- 
dle. Wtton. His triends would have c. him into Buillkam, Spec- 
tator. 7 
To Crap , or haften any thing, ſuddenly, without much precau- 
tion; as, to c/ap up a match, to c/ap up à peace. 
To Cr.ar, werb neut. 1. To move nimbly with a noiſe. 
A whirlwind roſe that «ich a violent blatt, | 
Shook all the dome, the doors around me c. 
2. To enter wich brit neſ upon any thing. 
Come, a ſong —— 
Shall we c/ap into't roundly, v.ithout ſaying we ate hoarl- ? 
3. To ſtrike tue hands together in opplacrſe. 
All the oeft men are ours ; tor tis ill ha | 
Tf they hold when their ladies bid them c/ap. Shakeſpeare. 
ACLar [clapeir, Fr. with ſurgeons] a vencreal infection a I elling 
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in the groin and privities. 


Crar (ftom the verb] 1. A loud noiſe by hitting againſt. Give the 
door ſuch a clap as you go out. as will ſhake the u hee room. Sa,. 
2. Aſ.cdenor unexpected act or motion. It is n:onfirous to me that 
th foutn-%2 ſhould pay half their debts at one clap. Swift. 3. An 
expiofion ; as, a c/ap of thunder. 4. An att of applauſe; as, the 
cles on the ſtage. 

Crar [with talconers] the nether part of the beak of an hark. 

Crar- oa, a board ready cut tor the cooper's uſe. 

CLay-xET, Ec. a device tor catching of larks. 

CLay-TRAP, a name given to the rant and rhimes that dramatic 
poets, to pleaſe the actors, let them go off with; as much as to las, 
2 to catch a clap by way of applauſe from the ſpecta- or- at a 
play. 


. 8 [from cep] one who claps or applands with his 
3 


CLayyes [Alepel, Du. klecprei, Ger.] a hammer or ſtriker of a 
bell, the tongue of a bell. He hath a heart as found as a bell, and his 
tongue is the cher; for what is heart thinks his tongue ſpeak-, 
Shakeſpeare. 


Tee CrareER Va Mili [klapper, Ger. ] a piece of wood for ſhaking 


the hopper. 
CLaypERDU'GEONS, beggars born and bred fo. 
CLAPPERs of Coney [clapier, Fr.] a place under-ground, where rab- 
bets breed. | a 2 
0 To CrarrEx· caw [from ci Ager and car] to ſcold, to tongue. 
eat. | 

They've always been at dagoers-drawing, 

And one another c/apper-c{a5ving. Haiditras, 
CLA Prix [of clappan, Sax.] a Ariking together of the hands, 
e. | | | 
Cra'ra, or Sr. Cara, an iſland of Peru, in South America, 
ſtuate] 1 the bay of Guiaqui, 70 mes ſouth-weſt of the city of 
Guiaquil. | | 

Crake, a market town of Suffolk, on the river Stour, 14 miles 
from St. Edmondibury, and 61 from London. It gives the titles of 
viſcount, earl. and marquis, to the duke of Newcaitie. | 


Crank, is alſo the capital of a county of the ſame name, in the 


province of Conaught, in Ireland, ſituated about r7 miles gorth-wet 
of Limerick. 

CLARENCEUx, or CLa"REXCIEUX, the ſecond king at arms ap- 
pointed by king Edward IV. on the death of his brother the duke of 
Clarence: his office is to m arſnal and Ciipoſe the funerals of all knights 
and eſquires on the ſouth of the river Trert. | 

CLartx'za, the capital of a dutchy of the fame name, in the Mo- 
rea; it is a ſea port town, ſituated on the Mediterranean, 26 miles 
ſouth of Petras. 1 x i | 

CLARE OBSCURE — clair, Fr. and ob/care, or clarus, bright, and 
obſeurus, Lat. dark] light and ſhade in painting. | 
| As maſters in their c/are of /crre, | 

With various light your eyes allure ; 

A flaming yellow here they ſpread, 

Draw off in blue, or charge in red; 

Yet from thoſe colours outly n iat, 

Your fight upon the whole is fixt. Pier. 

Cra“ [clairet, Fr. probably of clarus, T at. clear] a gener lun 
of the red wines in France, particularly a wine of a clear pa'c ro ce 
lour. Red and white wine are confounded into claret. B „. 

Crare'TuM [in old law] a liquor made of wine and honey, cl: 
fed by boiling. 

CLa'ricord {from clarus and chord, Lat.] a kind of moon! of. 
ſtrument. A mutical inſtrument in form of a ſpianet, but mire wee! tf 
It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and ſeventy ſtings. CA 

CLartFica'rion [carificazione, It. clarificaciin, Sp. Of {fa 
tio, Lat. in — the act of making liquors and juice cicar tom 
impurities. To know the means of accelerating ciar;zzcation, ve mul 
firt know the cauſes of clarification. Bacon. 

To CLa'rity [clarifer, Fr. chiarifcare, It. clarifcar,Sp. of clati- 

fee, Lat.] 1. To render liquors, ſyrups, Ec. clear, to ſepatate impur tie. 
Apothecaries c/ar:/5 their ſyrups by whites of eggs, brate with ti 
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*2ice3 which they would c/arify, which whites of egg all the 
dregs and grofſ+r parts of the juice to them. Bass. 2. To brighten, 
to illuminace : this ſenſe is rare. The will was then ductile and pli- 
ant to all the motions of right reaſon ; it met the diftates of a clarified 
underſtanding half way. South. 1 
CLartcatios [in the Roman law] a demand of ſatisſaction for 
an injury offered or done, and a proclaiming of war thereupon ; 
Uſo a letter of mart or repriſal. Lat. 
Cranixr [in French dry] a term uſed to expreſs a collar of 
bells round the neck of any beaft. 
CLa'xiox [clairon, Fr. chiarina, Tt. clarin, Sp. of clarut, Lat.] 
2 loud fort of ſhrill trumpet, a wind inftrument of war. 
With ſhams and trum and with c/arions ſweet. Spenſer. 
Let fuller notes th applauding world amaze, 
And the loud clarion r in your praiſe. Pope. | 
CLanros [in ＋ a bearing — an old-faſhioned 
trumpet. See Plate IV. Fig. 45. 
CL.:niso'xows [clariſexas, Lat.] ſounding loud or ſhrill. 


CLa'riTUDE (cr, Lat.] clearnefs, iplendor, _— 

CLa'rity [clarte, Fr. chiarita, It. of claritas, Lat.] clearneſi, 
brightneſs. A light by abundant clarity inviſible. Raleigh. 

a [ law] a term uſed for the warranting 


CL aro oBSCURO, the ſame as clair obſcure; alſo a deſign conſiſting 
of only two colours, black and white, or black and yellow. 

. _ C14'ry [clarea, It. and Sp.] a fort of herb. It hath a labiated 
flower of one leaf. It s wild on dry banks. Miller. 

To CLasn, verb neut. [kieften, Du. not im y of , Gr.] 
1. To make a confuſed noiſe, to beat againſt one another; as, the 
claſhing ſound of arms. 2. To act with contrary direction. Neither 
was there any queen mother who might cia with his counſellors for 
authority. Bacon. 3. To contradict, to oppoſe. Wherever there are 
men, there will be c ing ſome time or other. LEftrange. 

To CLasn, <crb a#. 1. To ftrike one thing 
produce a noiſe. The nodding ſtatue cal his arms. Dryden. 
2. To wrangic, to diſagrec. 

Cr [from the verb] 1. A noiſy colliſion of two bodies. 

The ch of arms and voice of men we hear. Denhazs. 
2. Oppoſition, contr..diction. 

Then from the cle between popes and kings, 

Debate like ſparks from flints colliſion ſprings. Denham. 

Cra'sn1:s, 1. A noiſe of two ſwords, &c. one hitting againſt ano- 
ther. 2. Diſagreement. 

 Cr.x's1s, Lat. [of . Gr. to break; in anatomy] a fracture. 
To CLase of cleopan, Sax. or of geſyen, Du, to buckle] 1. 


To __ a claſp. 
| Caxton flept, with Wynkin at his fide, = 
* _— rg „ and one in ſtrong cow-hide. Pope. 
+ Twas — 
Direct | 
The c/aſping ivy where to twine. Mikon. 
3. To hold with the hands extended, to incloſe between the hands ; 
as, the belly of a bottle is hard to c/aſþ. 4. To embrace. 
Now, now, he clas her to his panting breaſt. Smith. 
5. Toincloſe. | | 
Boys with womens voices, 
| Strive to ſpeak big, and claſp their female joints, 
In ſtiff nnweildy arms. Shakeſpeare. | 

Cras? [geſpe, Du. a buckle] 1. A fort of ing for 2 garment, 
a fleeve, Sc. as a buckle. Opening the cla of the parchment co- 
ver, he ſpoke, Arbuthnot and Pope. 2. An embrace; in contempt. 

The groſs claſps of a laſcivious moor. Shakeſpeare. 

CLa'srers [with iſts] thoſe tendrels, ligaments or threads, 
22 nes areas things near them, 
vr their ſupport. | 5 
Coon [of claſp and knife] a knife whoſe blade folds into 

the handle. 

__ C1.15y Nail, nails whoſe heads are brought into a narrow compaſs, 
ſo that they will ſink into the wood. | 

Cas [clafſe, Fr. It. and Sp. of c/affis, Lat.] 1. A form in a 


ſchool, where a number of boys learn the ſame ; as, the lower 
and higher claſs. 2 An order or rank of perſons. is has diſtin- 


uiſhed the readers of poetry, according to thei ty of judging, 
| — three claſſes. Dryden. 3. A difribation of — 

cording to their ſeveral d and natures. | 
politicians, any one ſett hes. 4 a very conſiderable claſs of men. Addi- 
mbly of divines in the proteſtant church of France. 

| ToCLass [from the noun] to range in different ranks. By the 
cloſſin and methodizing ſuch paſlages, I might inſtruct the reader. 

reathnet. 

CLa's51C, or CLa'ssicaLl, adi. [clafſigue, Fr. claſfico, It. and Sp. 
of claſſicus, Lat.] 1. Of or 1 to the firſt order and 
Mr. Greaves may be reckoned a claſſica ! author on this ſubject. A. 
bathnot. 2. Relating to antique authors, relating to literature. 

CLa's;ICaL Authors, ſuch as are of credit and authority in the 
ſchools. With them the genius of c/afica/ learning dwelleth. Felton. 

CLassc, ſubſt. [claſſicus, Lat.] an author of the firſt rank, uſually 

in ancient authors. 

CLa'ss13, Lat. order, fort. He had declared his opinion of that 
claſſis of men. Clarendon. 

CLA'THRATED [clathratus, of clathrum, a bar] eroſs- barred. 

To CLa'TTER, verb nent. [prob. of kiatteren, Du. kloeteren, O. 
and L. Ger. klornunge, Sax. a rattle] 1. To make a rattling noiſe, 
by ttriking two ſonorous bodies frequently together. 

The fierce riders c/atter'd on their ſhields. Dryden. 
2. To utter a noiſe by being ſtruck together. | 

His arms and clartering ſhield on the vaſt body found. Dryden. 
3- To talk faſt and idly, to prattle; as, a noiſe and clattering of 


words. | 
To CLaTTER,wverb a2. 1. To ſtrike any thing ſo as to make it ſound 
and rattle. | 
When all the bees are gone to ſettle, 
You c/atter ſtill your brazen kettle. Swift. 
2. To diſpute, jar, or clamour. Martin. A low word, 


fon. 4. An 


againſt another ſo as 
ey of the mace. 


| Which takes hold of any thing it can reach. 


fall. — 
row 
Throw by clatter. Ben Fobnſon. 

Cra'rTERING [clabnunge, Sax.] a clatter or rattling noiſe, 
OT . [dlavatus, of clan, —— 4 1 knobbed, . 

i bs. Theſe appear plainly wo ated ſpikes « 
ſome kind of echinus ovarius. Woodward. 1 

CLa'uvpexT 2 Lat.] ſhutting or cloſing. 

CLavpert Muſcles [in anatomy] certain muſcles which ſhut th: 
eye-lids, being placed between the inner that part, and 
the fleſhy rane. | 

CLavuve'rs, Lat. [in ancient deeds] to turn open fields into cle, 
or incloſures. DE, 

To CLavu'dicats [claudice, Lat.] to halt, to limp. | 

CLavpica'T10N, Lat. the act or habit of halting or going lame. 

CLave, the pret. of clave. See To Crave. 


CLavecy'mBaAL [clawvio-cymbale, It.] a 42 | 
| Clantiares fe (with — the trinity or heart 


CLAVELLATED, adj. cla vellatum, low Lat.] made with burnt ta- 
tar; a chemical term. Chambers. . 
Cra van Graſs, or CLo'ver cleepen pyme, Sax. kicyc;, 
Du. lee, or klce-viade, or 3 G1 a kind of three Icaved 
graſs, that bears a flower. This word is now univerſally written 64 

ver, tho' not ſo y. 

CLa'ves 7% E. Fw 5. d. the keys of the iſland] a term uſed ia 
the Iſle of Man, for twelve perſons, to whom all doubtful and weighty 
caſes are referred. | | | 

CLa'via [Lat. old law] a mace; as, Serjentia clavie, the ſerjcan- 


CLavi'cLes [with anatomiſts, clawicula, Lat.] the two channel 
bones which faſten the ſhoulder-bunes and breaſt- 
bone, and are as it were 2 ſituated at the baſis or bottom of the 


neck, above the breaft, the collar-boni _ can bring 
their fore feet unto their mouths, as moſt that have the clavicles or 
collar-bones. Brown. Homer, who Hector as receiving 


his dee/h's wound juſt above this part, has given us no inaccurate de- 


ſcription of it. | 
®auiro 3% andy ar pwr ax cue} Maxi. Mad, Lib. 22. 
24. — 7, e. Where clavicles keep off the neck from either 


Z. 3 
ſhoulder. And from the c ing about that place in Achilles“ 
armour Fader arF, os acutely enough infers, that 
Hector was broader about the ſboalders than Achilles. 

CLavi'cuLa [with botaniſts] the tendril Gang ſhoot of a vine, 


Cravicuræ [with anatomiſts) two little bones, that are ſituated 


at the baſis of the neck, above the breaſt, on each fide one; the cla- 


vicles. 
CLavicerovs [of clava, a club, or clawis, a key, and gere, to 
bear, Lat.] i af gh ing a key. 

CLa'vis, a key ; 1 
„or any ſecret writing. | 
CLavis [with phyſicians] a pain in a ſmall part of the head, uſu- 
ally a little above the eyes, which ſeems as if the pert were bored with 

an augre. | 
Cn. a nail, or ſpike. Lat. 4 i | 
CLause [Fr. clauſula, It. and Sp. clamſa, clauſule, Lat.] 1. A ſin- 
gle part of a diſcourſe, a fub-diviſion of a larger ſentence ; as, a ſpc- 
cial clauſe or ſentence of ſcripture. 2. An article, a proviſo or con- 
dition made in a contract, or put into any inſtrument. When ſent to 
Jews and Gentiles we find not this c/ax/e in their commiſſion. Sur. 
Cx aus Rolls, certain rolls or deeds laid up in the Tower of London, 
and containing ſuch records as were committed to cloſe writs. = 
CLav'senBuRG, a large city of Tranfilvania, ſituated on the rive: 
Samos, about 55 miles north-weſt of Hermanſtat. i | 
CLav'sic, or CLaw- sR, the claw-fickneſs, or foot-rot in ſheep. 
CLav'sTrar [Fr. clauftrale, It. clanſfralis, of clanftrum, Lat. 2 


bar, pertaining to i | 
* fo over monaſteries, next to 


— Priors, are ſuch as 


the abbot or chief in ſuch religi — 95 
CLausrtv'ra [old law] bruſh- for fences or hedges. 
CLua'sun Fregit [Lat. law term] which fignifies as much as an 

action of treſpaſs, and fo ſtiled, becauſe in the writ ſuch an one is fum- 

moned to anſwer, quare claufum fregit, why he committed ſuch a treſ- 


paſs, as to break an incloſure. | 
CLavzun Paſche I ſtatutes] the «tes, or eighth day after Eaſter. : 
2. Confinement. 


ſo called, becauſc it or Cloſes that feſtival. 
_ CLav'sune [clanſura, Lat.) 1. An incloſure. 

3- The act of ſhutting. + ſtate of being ſhut up. In ſome 

monalteries the ſeverity of the clamſore is hard to be borne. Geddes. 
CLra'vis [Lat. with oculiſts} a little hard ſwelling in the corner of 


— — Hob FA, 1 2.2 hs 
broader or narrower, according to the dignity of the b 

CLa'vus [Lat. with phyſicians] the as clavis. 

To CLaw [clapan, Sax. kiauwen, Du. kleyen, Ger. kias, Su.] 
ö 44 ea | 
his poll cla like a parrot. Shakefpeare. 2. To pull, as . 
Adding to the former, theſe many that have hap fince, 
I am afraid we ſhall not ſo eaſily claw off that name. South. 3. I 


ſcratch or tear in general. 
But we mult c/awv ourſelves with ſhameful 
And heathen ſtripes by their example. 


Hudibras. 

. To ſcratch or tickle. I muſt laugh I am merry, and clatu 
8 man in his humour. Shakeſpeare. 5. To flatter. An obſolete 
ſenſe. See CLawBack. 6. To claw off, or away. To rail at, to 
ſcold. You thank the gp} found money; but the jade 
Fortune is to be claw'd away for t. if you ſhould loſe it. 2 

To Claw it off [or away] to do any thing briſkly or with = _ 


CLE 


A Craw {clape, of clapan, Sax. klau, Ger. klauw, Du. or klo or 
lot, Teut.] 1. A beaſt's or fowl's foot, armed with ſharp claws ; 
or the holders of a ſhell-fiſh. 2. Sometimes applicd to a in con- 
tempt. 3. Anything analogous to a claw. | 

He ſoftens the harſh rigour of the laws, 

Blunts their keen edge, and grinds their harpy claws. Garth. 
Cra'wa [old records] a cloſe — err | 
CLaw-Back [of claw and back) a flatterer, a wheedler, a ſyco- 

phant. The 's clawbacks, Jewel. 
CLa'wep, * [from claw] furniſhed or armed with claws. Of 
all the dlaxwed, the lion is the G 


. Grew. 

Clay [glaiſe, Fr. ker. Du. clas, Wel.] 1. A fort of fat, clammy 
earth. ys are earths firmly coherent, weighty, and compact; ſtiff, 
viſcid, and ductile to a degree; while moiſt. ſinooth to the 


touch, not eafily breaking between the fingers, nor readily diffuſible 
in water; and, when mixed, not readily ſubſiding from it. Hill. 
2. Earth in general. So it is applicd in poetry. 
Why ſhould our clay. 
Over our ſpirits ſo much ſway. Donne. | 
To Cra [from the fubſtantive] to cover or manure with clay. 
Mortimer ales it. Rk 
CLay-coulp [of clay and cold] lifeleſs, cold; as, unanimated 
earth. I waſh'd his c/ay-cold courſe with holy drops. Rowe. | 
S [ of clay and pit] on — is dug. 
Cx [in a market town of Norfolk, eight miles from 
N 2 London. * 
CLA res ſin fortification] a ſort of wattles made of flakes inter- 


woven with oſfiers, &c. having earth heaped upon them, to cover 
lodgments ; they are alſo laid in ditches that have been drained, and 


on marſhy grounds to rende: them firm and paſſable. 
Cr rien [from c/ay] partaking of clay, containing particles of 
clay. A thick, muddiſh, and c/azifþ water, which the brewers covet. 


Harvey. 
CLay-warL [of clay and mar] a whitiſh chalky clay. Claymar 
les clay, and is neara-kin to it; but is more fat, and ſometimes 
mixt with chalk ſtones. Mortimer. 
To CLEam [clamian, Sax.] a ward very much in uſe Lincolnſhire, 
ifying to glue „or faſten wich glue. 
o CLean, verb at. [from de adj. ] to free from dirt. Their 
tribes adjuſted, clean d their vig tous wings. Thomſen. Sec To CLEANSE. 
CLean, adj. [clane or clen, Sax. ,, Mel. Cataubon chutes 
rather to derive it of 2 Gr. empty. void; bccaute we uſe it ſome- 
times in that ſenſe} 1. Pure, free from moral inpurty, guildleſs. chaite. 
2. Free from filth; as, clean hands. 3. Elegant, not encumbered 
with any thing uſeleſs or difproportioned. Ihe timber and wood are 
in ſome trees more clean, in ſome more knotty. Bac. Thy wailt 
is ſtrait and clean. M aller. 4. Not foul with any loathſome diſeaſe, 
not leprous. If the plague be ſomewhat dark, aud ſpread not in the 
Kin, the prieſt ſhall nce him clean. Lewiticus. 
CLEan, adv. Quite, completely. This ſenſe is now little uſed. A 
philoſopher preſſed with the ſame objections, ſhapes an anſwer clear 


contrary. Hakewell. 
That is, he has managed a bad bar- 


be bas lick d himſelf CLeax. 
gain, fo as to get off without loſs. | 
_ Cr&antity [from canh] in a cleanly manner. 
CLea'nLiness [clæanicnepye, _ . Cleanneſs, 
The cleanline/s of its ſtreets. _ 2. Purity, neatneſs of 
dreſs; to negligence and nafticeſs. 
No adorning ut cleanlineſs. Sidney. 
Such cleanline/; from head to heel; 
No humours groſs. Sf. | | 
CLr'axLy, adj. clanlic, Sax.] 1. Clean, pure in the perſon, free 
from dirtineſs, careful to avoid filth. An ant is a very clean;y inſect. 
Adiifon. 2. That which makes cleanlineſs. | 
The fair, | | 
With cllaxiy powder dry their hair. Prior. 
3. Pure, innocent. Sweetly reliſhing and cleanly joys. Glanville. 
4. Nice, artful. We can ſecure ourſelves a retreat by ſome </ean!y 
evaſion. L'Eftrange. 
CLEANLY, adv. 2 clean] neat! 


, with elegance, not naſlily. 
II have fack, and 


ive cleanly as a nobleman ſhould. Shakeſpeare. 


Cut axxess Iclænne pre, Sax.] 1. Pureneſs, freedom from filth. 2. 


Faſy exactneſs, natural and unaffected juſtneſs, unlaboured correctneſs. 
He ſhew'd no ſtrength in ſhaking of his ſtaff, but the fine cleanne/s of 
gp bad delightful. Sidney. The clearneſs of his ſatire, and 
the cleanneſs of expreſſion. Dryden. 3. Innocence, purity. The 
cleauneſs and puri 
covering its own faults at firſt view. Pepe. 
| To Giza 


xs [clznpian, Sax.} 1. Io make clean, or free from 


filth, by waſhin te non} lt 3 | 
Cleanſe corpſe with a religious , 

Prom the polluting weed and common ſand. Prior. 

2. To purify from guilt. | | | 

h Not all her od'rous tears can cleanſe her crime. Dryden, 

3. To free from noxious humours by purging. 


A 


Cleanje the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ſhift 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakeſpeare. 
ceous OF cleanſing oil. Arbuthnot. 4. To free from 
ſy. Shew thyſelf to the —_ and offer for thy ym St. Mark. 
To ſcour, to rid of all offenſive things. This river the Jews prof- 


the pope to cleanſe, ſo they might have what they found. Addi/or. 

CLEa'xstr ſclanpene, Sax. ] that which has the quality of evacu- 
ating any humours, 0: digeſting a fore. If there _ an 
impoſthume, honey, and even y of roſes taken inwardly, is a 
good cleanſer. Arbuthnot. | 

CIA [clair, Fr. chiaro, It. claro, Sp. and Port. of clarus, Lat. 
tranſ] kiacr, Du. klar, Ger. and Dan.] 1. Fair, free from 
clouds, ſerene; as, a clear day and night, a clear ſky. 2. Fine, 
bright, tranſparent, tranflucent, without cloudineſs, not dark; as, 

clear, (or tranſparent) as cryſtal. 
| The ſtream is ſo tranſparent, pure, and clear, 

That had the ſelf- enamour d youth gaz d here, 

He but the bottom, not his face had ſeen, Denham. 
A poliſnh'd mirror ſhone not half ſo clear. Dryden. 


3. Perſpicuous, not hard to be underſtood, not ambiguous, or obſcure. 
7” Unideuiable, indifpotable. ws 


7. To clarify; as, to clear liquors. 


freedom from 


urity. T 
of one's mind is never better proved than in diſ- 


CLE 
Remain'd to our almighty foe 
cicar victory. Milton. 
5. Apparent, not hid, evident; as, clear (or evident} a; the fun 1t 
noon. Unto God, who underltandeth all their ſecret cogit.ctions, thev 
are clear and manifeſt. Haste. 6. Unſported, puiltle:s. In action faith 
ful, and in honour clear. Pope. 7. | Hanan. unprepoſleſſed. One 


look, in a clear Judgment, would have been more acceptable than all 
her kindneſs. Sidney. 8. Free from diſtreſs, proſecution, or iim ut. d 


The cruel corp'ral whiſper'd in my ear. | 

Fixe pounds, if rightly tipt, would ſet me char. Gay. 
9. Free from deductions or incumberances ; as, c/car gains in any 
branch of trade. 10. Unincumbered, without hindrance, unobſtruc- 
ted; as, to leave the way clear for one. 11. Out of debt; as, he is 
clear of all the world. 12. Unintaaglcd, being at a ſafe diſtance 
from danger or enemy; as, to get oe ow clear of a ſhip, Wc. 13. 
Sounding plainly, and articulatcly ; as, char in found) as a bei: ; 


hat is, giving a ſound without any jarring or harſhneſs. The qualifca- 
tions of a good aſpect, and a clear voice. addiſir. 14. Free, guilt- 


leſs ; with from; as, clear from blood ; clear from faults in writing. 
15. Sometimes with of. The air is clear of grois and damp exhala- 


tions. Temple. 16. Uſed of ns. Diitinguiſking, judicious, 
intelligible. This is ſcarcely but in converſation ; as, , man t 


a clear head. 
CLear {with architects] the infide-work of an houſe. 
CLear, adv. Clean, quite, completely. A low word ; as, t» bite 
an ear clear off. L'Eftrange. | 
To CLtar, verb ad. [cclaircir, Fr. ſcliarire, It. aclorar, Sp ot 
claro, Lat.] 1. To make clear. to brighten by removing opacuus ee 
He ſweeps the ſkies and clears the cloud) north. I. 
2. To free from obſcurity, perplexicy, or ambign.y. r rip hica 
terms and ambiguous phraſes, he darkens what be ſhould clear up 


Boyle. * 
lany knotty points there are, 

Which all FAY but none can car. Privy, 
3- To juſtify, to purge from imputation of guilt, to defend ; of n 
with from: before the thing: as, tv cr another from partiality. 4. Vo 
cleanle; with of. | 

My hands are of your colour, but I ſhame 

To wear a heart ſo white; + 5 

A lictle water c/cars us of this deed. Shakc/peare. 
5. To diicharge, to remove incumbrance or emb:rraſlment; as, to 
clear ground; to clear away carth Multitudes will twnrith 4 
double proportion towards the clearing of this expence. n 7. 
6. To free from any thing offenſive or noxious ; with of, ſometimes 
From; as, to char the palace from the foc ; to clear the fea / pirate: 
8. To gain, without deduc- 
tion. He cars but two hundred thouſind crowns a year, after hu. ing 
defrayed all the charges. Addifon. 9g. Lo confer judgment or know- 
ledge. Our common prints would c/car up their underſtandings, and 
animate their minds with virtue. Addiſin. 10. To clear a + ip, at 
the Cuſtom-houſe, is to obtain the liberty of failing, or of icling a 


cargo, by ſatisfying the culloms. 


To CLtar, werb nent. 1. To grow bright. So foul a ſky clear: 
not without a ſtorm. Shakefeare. 2. Sometimes with wp. 8 
The miſt that hung about my mind cars wp. Addiſon. 

2. To be diſengaged from incumberances, or entanglements. He 
that clears at once, will relapſe ; for finding himſelf out of ſtraits, ne 
will revert to his cuſtoms : but he that cleareth by degrees, induceth a 
habit of frugality. Bacon. 

To CLear [military term] as, to clcar the trenches, is to beat out 
thoſe that guard them. | | 

CE ARANcE, or CLtarixc [from car] of a ſhip at the Cuſtom- 


houſe ; a certificate that a ſhip has been cleared. 


CLE'arer [from clear] a brightener, an enlightner, a purifier, 
Gold is a wonderful clearer of the underſtanding ; it diſſi pates every 
doubt and ſeruple in an inſtant. Addi/or. 

CLear Sighted [of clear and fight] having a ſharp ready wit; per- 
ſpicuous, having a piercing judgment. : 

 Clear-jighted reaſon wiſdom's judgment leads, 
And ſenſe, her vaſſal, in her footiteps treads. Denham. 

Crtar Van [in optics] is cauſed by a great quantity of rays in 
the ſame pencil, enlightening the correſpondent points of the imag-= 
ſtrongly and vigorouſly. %; 
Cape CLEar, a promontory in a little iſland on the ſouth-weſt coz 
of Ireland. | . 

CLe'arLY [of clear] 1. Plainly, evidently, without obſcurity or 
ambiguity ; as, to prove any point «/early to the world. 2. Brightly, 
lum inouſly. Thoſe myſteries which were but darkly diſcloſed unto 
them, have unto us more clearly ſhined. Hader. 3. With difcern- 
ment, acutely, n or embarraſſment of mind. Na 
man but ſees clearlier and ſharper the vices in a ſpeaker than the vir- 


tues. Ber. Johnſon. 4. Without entanglement or diſtraction cf 


affairs. He that doth not divide, will never enter into buſineſs ; and 
he that divideth too much, will never come ont of it clearly. Bacon. 

. Fairly, honeſtly. Take not into conſideration any ſenſual or 
worldly intereſt, but deal clear/y and impartially with yourſelves. T:/- 
hotſon. 6. Without deduQtion or coſt ; as, what did he clear gain? 
7. Without reſerve, without ſubterfuge. By a certain day they ſhould 
clearly relinquiſh unto the king all their lands and poſſeſſions. De- 
Vie. 

CLe'arxess [of clear] 1. Brightneſs, tranſparency. Percolation 
doth not only cauſe clcarne/s and ſplendor, but ſweetneſs of favour. 
Bacon. 2. Splendor, luſtre. Love more clear than yourſelf, with 
the clearneſs, lays a night of ſorrow upon me. Sidzey. 3. Diitinct- 
neſs, icuity. He does not know how to convey his thought. to 
another, with c/zarne/s and perſpicuity. Addi/jor. ; 

CLEARNESS (in painting] is deſcribed by a youth of an agreea le 
aſpect, naked, ſurrounded by bright rays of glory, and holding the 
fun in his right hand. ; 

To CLtar-STarcH [from clear and flarch] to ſtiffen with arch. 
He took his lodgings at the manſion-houſe of a taylui's widow, who 
wathes and can clear. arch his bands. Addiſon. 

CLear ſin a ſhip] a piece of wood faſtened on the yard-arm, to 
prevent the ropes from ſlipping off the * * 

3 


CLE 


Toer kae, ier. N next, fret. I clave; part. eloven [cleofan, 
Sax. biicven, or. bicven, Du. kleben, Ger. kiyfwa, Su.] 1. To ſtick 
fall, to hold to. Water in {mall quantity c/eaverh to any thing that is 
folid. Bacon. 2. To unite aptly, 2 it. 

New honours come upon ; 

Like our ftrange 22 5 2 not to their mould 

But with the aid of u 1 akeſpeare. . 
2. To unite in concord or intereſt. I he apoſtles did thus conform to 
the Chriſtians, according to the pattern of the Jews, and made them 
lente the better. Hooker. 4. To be concomitant to, to join with. 


We cannet imagine in breeding or ing faith, his grace doth 
cleave to the one, and utterly forſake the other. Hooker. | 
To Crtavz, verb ad. pret. I clove, clave, or cleft; part. p. cloven 
or cleft Icleoran, Sax. klowen, Du.] 1. To fplit, to part forcibly 
into pieces. The fountains of it are ſaid to have been clwen, or burſt 
open. Burnet's Theory. | 
Not half ſo ſwift the trembling doves can fly, 
| When the fierce eagle cleave: the liquid fky. . | 
2. To divide. Every beaſt that parteth the hoof, cleaveth the 
cleft into two claws. Deuteronomy. | 
To Citave, verb neut. 1. To be parted aſunder. The ground 
clave aſurder. Nambers. He cut the cleaving ow Pepe. 2. To 
ſuffer diviſion. It cleaves with a gloſſy, polite ſubſtance. Newton. 
CLEAVER - clean, Sax.] one who cleaves; alſo a butcher's 
chopping knife to cut carcaſſes into joints. Ringing the changes on 
butchers cleavers. Arbuthnet. ; a 
CLea'vess, an herb, called alſo clivers, but improperly writ- 
ten ſo. = 
CLz'svey, a market town of Suffolk, near Clee-hill, on the north 
fide of the Ternd, 118 miles from London. 
CLEe'ce, or Cuercur't [in heraldry] a croſs-cletchee; ſome fa 
it is an ordinary pierced throughout, i. e. when the whole figure 15 ſo 


perforated, that the chief ſubſtance is loſt, and ing is viſible but 
| the very edges: but Colombiere ſays, it is a croſs, ſpreading from 
the center to ards the extremities, which are wide, and then end 


in an angle, in the middle of the extremity, by lines drawn from the 
two pot ts that make the breadth, till they come to join: 25 repre- 
lented, t late IV. Fig. 51. 3 

Crr'bo xis {of n, Gr.] a fort of divination among the an- 
cient:, ſuppoſed to be much the ſame with ornithomancy, by flight of 
birds. But the Harne and elaborate author of the | ad The- 
four. H. Stephan, Sc. has, from Heſychius, fi ed a very diffe- 
rent ſenſe, aud more agreeable to the etymology of the word. Ku- 
Jai, ne Te warriozola : i. e. to divine 1 report or ſpeech, 
like that god omen which eas took from the ſpeech of Aſcanins. 
Eheu! mn/as conſumimus, inquit julus. | 

Or that which Homer makes Ulyſſes receive in his own houſe 
from what he wer heard the handmaid ſaying when at the mill; and 
where by the way the poet gives us this very term. 

Xaifes 2 xnendon J. 63vogn. Oayſ.. Lib. 20. L. 120. 

Cr Es, the tu o parts of the foot of beaſts, which are cloven footed. 
Skinner. A country word for claws. : 

CL:s [Fr. a key} in muſic, a mark at the beginning of the lines of 
1 » Which ſhews the tone or key in which the piece is to begin. 

ers. | 
 CLeer. pret. and part. p. of to cleave. See To CLeave. 

CET, or Clovtx, irr. part. p. being cleft or cloven, from to 
m—_ Sec he ages k. 2 chink, 

LEFT [from cleave] 2 ved place, an ing or chink 
crack, or af — The 20 s and cracks of dw 

CLeFrs [in horſes] a diſeaſe in the heels. Clzfts appear on the 
bought of the patterns, and are cauſed by a ſharp and malignant hu- 
mour, which ficts the ſkin; and itis accompanied with pain and a noi- 
lome ſtench. Farrier's Dictionary. 

To CLE'fTGRAFT (of cleft and graft] to en by cleaving the 
ſock of a tree and inſerting a branch. Filberts may be c/efrgraftedon 
the nut. Mortimer. | 

A Cutick, h. a parſon. Shakeſpeare. 5 © 

CLEi pts [xX4%;, Gr. keys; in anatomy] the clavicles or channel 
bone, joined on each fide to the top of the breaft, and to the ſhoulder- 
blade; the neck, collar, or throat-bone. th 

Crrrpion {xxitics, Gr.] the fame as clavicula. 

To Cr vu, to ſtarve with hunger. A country word. ES 

C:.:":1a, or CLEMaTI'TES [N, Gr.] a twig cr ſpray of a tree, 
a young branch or ſhoot. Lat. 

CLEMa7ilts [with botaniſts] is more eſpecially applied to ſeveral 
own that are fuli of twigs, as * vine, = — kg 

H uartris Daphneides [in botan iwinkle. Lat. 

C:tuatiuts Pola 1 + Ananda Lat. 

Cirnariris [xaxparilz;, Gr.] an herb, whoſe leaves are like ivy, 
x ſort of birth. wort. Lat. | 


CLE MENCY [clemence, Fr. clemenxa, It. clemencia, Sp. of clementia, 
Lat.] gentleneſs, graciouſneſs. mercifulneſs, remiſſion of ſeverity 


tenderneis in punithing. I have ſtated the true notion of c 


mercy, compathon, good-nature ar humanity. Addiſen. 
CLEMESCY, has been i ically deſcribed, by a beautiful vir- 
8 with a crown of gold, over which was ſeen a radiant ſun; 
1 


ng in her aruis a pelican. 

CLEMEXCY {clementia, Lat.] was eſteemed as a goddeſs, and 
the Roman ſenate ordercd a temple to be dedicated to her after 
the death of Julius Cæſar. The poets deſcribe her as the i 
of the world; the is repreſented holding a branch of laurel and a 
ſpear, to ſhew that gentleneſs and pity belonged principally to victo- 
rious Warriors. 

CLEMENT [Fr. clements, It. and Sp. of clemens, Lat.] mild, ten- 
der, merciful, gentle, compaſſionate. 

CLE'MEXTNESS [of clemen:] gentleneſs, mercifulneſs. 

CLE'MENTINE, One who has been nine years a ſu 


ior, and af- 
terv.ards ceaſes to be fo, and becomes a private 


under 


© 


perior. 

CLr'MENTINES, à certain body of the canon-law, being cer. 
tain decretals or conſtitutions of pope Clement, enated in the 
council of Vienna, and added to the end of the third volume, called 


Hxtum 


CLE 


To CLexcn, to bend or faſten by beating down the point of a nail. 


bolt, &c. See To Crincn. 

Cuexcn Bolts [in a ſhip] iron pins clenched at the end where they 
come through. | 

CLexcn Nails, a ſort of nails, that will drive without ſplitting the 
board, and alſo draw without breaking. 

CLExCH, a pun or quible. See CLixcn. 

CLE0'MA Faith botaniſts] the herb ſpear- wort or bane wort. 


CLey [Scotch law term] a form of claim, libel or petition. 

CLeyed [of clepian, Sax. to call] called or named. 

CLeesy'pRa [es. Gr. of unde, to ſteal or do private!;, 
and v3vg, water] an inſtrument anciently in uſe to meaſure time, by 
che gente running of water through a paſſe out of 3 veilel into an 


CrE Ar [clerge, Fr. clero, It. clerexla, Sp. clerus, Lat. of wing. 
Gr. lot or patrimony] the whole body of the churchmen, who take 
upon them the miniſterial function; being ſet apart by due ordination 
for the ſervice of God. Suidas defines word „to be ge 
r, 5. e. the collection or main body of deacons and preſtyters 


clauſe. 


a verſe or 

commonly called a 

verſe, and the ordinary anſwered, legit at clericus, i. e. he 

_ N e 
3 in acts parliament, clergy, or of the clergy, 
has been taken away in moſt caſes, — — 18. — 

An ounce of mother - wit is worth a pound of CI AAV. This proverb 

is Scottith ; in Engliſh we ſay : 
The greatet Cuenxs (or ſcholars) are not always the wiſeſt 


ing is, that natural without learning, are by muck 
to be preſ to learning without a natural genius; for the 
latter can at beſt but produce a learned The Lat. fay: Mc. 
ſcholinfticus, merns — (A mere ſcholar, a mere aſs.) 
CLE'rGYMAN [of clergy and mas] a man in holy orders, ſet apart 
for miniſtration of holy things ; not a layman. | 
CLE*ricaL [adericus, Lat.] of or ining to a man; as, 2 
clerical man, a man in orders. In clericals the keys are 
colleges they uſe to line the tablemen. Ba 


, and in 
con. 


F< emer anciently a round liſt of hair ſhaved off around 

CLE'rico Admittendo [ Lat. — a writ directed to the biſtop 
for the admitting of a clerk to a upon a re-admittas, tried and 
found for the party who the writ. | 

CLErICo 1 &e. [Lat. in law] a writ directed to 
the biſhop, for the delivery of a clerk out of priſon, who is in cuſtody 
upon the breach of a ſtatute merchant. 

CLERiICo convifto commiſſe, &c. [ Lat. in law] a writ for delivering 
a Clerk to his ordinary, who was y convicted of felony, by 
reaſon his ordinary did not challenge him according to the privilege» 


of clerks. | 
ordines, &c. [Lat. in law] a writ directed to 


CLERrICo infra 
the bailiffs, &c. who have thruſt a bailiwic or ip upon one in 


holy orders, charging them to releaſe him. 


 CLe'ricus, a or clergyman. 5 FO 
CLericvs, ſometimes fi a ſecular prieſt, as diſtinguiſhed 
m a religious or ar One. | 
CLEricus Sacerdotis, à pariſh-clerk, or inferior aſſiſtant to the 
prieſt, who formerly uſcd to take an oath of fidelity from ſuch a ſer- 


vant. Lat. | | 
Cr rmx [clerc, Fr. clerige, Port. clepic, or clepoc, Sax. klark, Su. 
of clericut, Lat.) 1. A title a i to the clergymen, or 


were ſtiled clerk; that ſerved in 
priefts, or deacons. 


unfeaty fellows, than grea by 
their or courſe of life, uſe their pen in any courts. 4. A 
wan employed under another as a writer; as, a juſtices cler. 5. A 
petty writer in public offices: an officer of various kinds. 
Many may remark, | | 
Who's now a lord his grandſire was a clerk. Granville. 
6. The layman «ho reads the reſponces to the. ion in the 
church to direct the reſt, and gives out the pſalm to be | 
The CL enxx forgets that ever he was ſextou. Lat. mutant 
mores. H. Ger. Anderer fland andrre firren (Honours change man- 
ners.) People raiſed out of the duſt to high ſtations are very apt to 
forget their toraer conditions, as well as their former friends ac- 
quaintanee : they think conſiſts in a ry carriage, and 
lording it over thoſe, who, perhaps, before were ſuperiors. Un- 


baypy is the condition of a man of honqur, who is under a neceſſity 
of having any fort of on ſuch deſpicable wretches ; who, 
having no merit of themſelves, but what their riches and power give 
them, are blind to all real merit in others. : 
Clerk artaint fin law] a derk who has his clergy allowed him, 
having prayed it after judgment. | 


CLerk Cid, is one who prays his clergy 

Crerx [in a gaming houſe] one who is a check upon the puff, to 
nee —— money given him to play with. A 
canting, gambling word. = 


CLerk [of che acts ö 
ceives and enters the i 


CLE 
cal, and registers the acts and orders of the commiſſioners of the 


Crixx [of aſlize] an officer who writes all things judicially done 
Tim of ci, inet hank. 

Crea of the Check [in the king's court] an officer who has the 
check and controlment of the yeomen of the guard, and all other or- 
dinary yeomen or uſhers belonging to the king, Sc. either giving 
leave or allowing their abſence or attendance, or diminiſhing their 


w 

V Crsars, officers in chancery, next in degree below the twelve 
maſters, whoſe buſineſs is to enrol commiſſions, pardons, patents, 
warrants, &c. which paſs the great ſeal. They are alſo attornies for 
parties in ſuits depending in the court of chancery. 

CLexx [of the crown] an officer of the court of king's bench, who 
frames records all indictments againſt traitors, „and other 
offenders there arraigned upon any public crime. | 

CLERK of the Crown [in the court of chancery] an officer who con- 


tinually attends upon the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, either in his 


proper perſons or his deputy, upon ſpecial matters of ſtate : as all gene- 
ral par grants of then; at the king's coronation ; or at a par- 
lament. The writs of parliament, &c. are returned into his office ; 
he alſo —1— pardons, and writs of execution upon bond of 
ſtatute ſtaple forfeited. 

CLERK of the Errors [in the king's bench] an officer who tranſcribes 
and certifies the records of ſuch cauſes in that court, into the exche- 
quer, if the cauſe or action were by bill. | 

CLERK of the Eftreats [in the office of the exchequer] an officer 
who receives the eſtreats out of the lord tre iſurers remembrancer's of- 
kce, and writes them out to be levy'd for the king. | 
| CLERK of the Hamper, or CLEAK of the Hanaper [in the chancery] 
an officer who receives all money due to the king's my-:t :or the . les 
of charters, commiſſions, and writs ; nd likewiſe fer: C to 
the officers for enrolling and examining the ſame. Hz is obiizd wo 

attend on the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, in term time daily, and 
at all times of ſealing. 

Crzax of the Furies, or CLERK of the Curata Writs [in the court of 
— an officer who makes out the writs called habeas cor- 
pora, and diſtringas, for the appearance of the jury eitner in court or at 
the aſſiaes. after that the jury is impannelled or returned upo the ve- 
nire 


Cigar Martial [of the king's houſe] an officer who attends the 


in his court, and records all his proceedings. 
CLenx of the Marker [ot the king's houſe] an officer whoſe duty is 


to take charge of the 77 — and to keep the ſtandards of 


them; that is, examples 
the land 


Crux of the Nichili [in the exchequer] an officer who makes a 
roll of all ſuch ſums as are nichiled by the ſheriff, upon their ettrcats of 
green wax, and delivers them into the office of the lord tieafurer's re- 
membrancer, in order to have execution done upon them for the 


all the meaſures that ought to be through 


y of the Parliament, one who records all things done in the 
court of parliament, and engroſſes them fairly in parchment rolls, for 
the better preſerving them to poſterity. There are two oi theſe, one of 
the houſe of lords, and the other of the commons. 

Cru of the Outlatwries ¶ in the court of common pleas] an officer 
2 is deputy to the king's attorney- general, for making out the writs 

capias ut . | 

Crrax of the Peace [belonging to the ſeſſions of the peace] an of- 
98 the indictments, enrolls the acts, draws 

„ Oc. | 
LERE of the Pell [in the — an officer who enters the tel 
lers bills into a parchment · roll called pellis receptorem, and alſo makes 
another roll of payment called pellis exituum, in which he enters down 
by what warrant the money was paid. 

CLerx of the Petty Bag [in chancery] of theſe officers there are 
three, and the matter of ths oelts is theis chief; their office is to record 
the return of all inquiſitions out of every ſhire ; all liverics granted in 
the court of wards ; all oer les mains ; to make all patents for cuſto- 
mers, gaugers, Com » Sc. ſummons of the nobility and bur- 

to parliament 


dies, &c. 
CLenrx of the Pipe [in the exchequer] is an officer who receives all 


the accounts and debts due to the king, being dran out of the remem- 


brancer's office, and enters them down into the great roll, and writes 
ſummons to ſheriffs to levy the ſaid debts. 


CLenx of the Pleas [in the exchequer] is an officer in whoſe office 
officers of the court upon ſpecial privileges belonging to them 


the 
n action. 

LERK of the Privy Seal ; of theſe officers there are four, who at- 
tend the lord — A 7 principal ſecretary, if 
there be no pri ; 
cial occaſion of his majeſty's affairs. | 

CLank of the Sewers, an officer belonging to the commiſſioners of 


ſewers, who is to write down all things that they do by virtue of their 


Crrax of the King's Siluer [in 
who receives all the fines, after 
= he Treaſury [in the court of officer 
LERK of the Trea in court of common an 

who has the N the fees 
due for all ſearches, the certifying of all records into the king's bench, 
rr 
non moleſtando. 

Cra of the King's Great Wardrobe, an officer of the — Beads 
that keeps an account in writing of all things belonging to the king's 
CLERK of the Warrants [in the court of common pleas] an officer 
who enters all warrants of attorney for plaintiff and defendant, and cn- 


t; commiſſions to knights of the ſhire for ſeizing of 


CLI 


rols all deeds of indentures of bargain and ſale, acknowledged in corte 
or before any j of the court. | ; 

CLenk of the Superſedeas, an officer of the court of common pleas, 
who make out writs of ſuperſedeas (upon the defendant's appearing to 
the exigent) whereby the ſheriff is forbid to return to the exigent. 

CLEaxs, the company of clerks, called parith clerks, is ancient, and 
ſtands in the books of Guild-hall. They were incorporated 
the 17th of Henry III. Their arms are azare, a flower-de-luce , 
on a Chief gullu, a leopard's head betwixt two books r Their creſt 
— 5 extended, ſurmounted on a torce and helmet, holding a tinging 


da e [from clerk} 1. The office of a clerk of any kind. 


p 
CLE'romaxcy [of , a lot, and asus, Gr. divination] a 
ſoochſay ing or fortune-telling by lots. i 8 a 


CLtao'xomy [-/cronomia, Lat. of arge, of lege., patrimon:-, 
and ryw, Gr. to diſtribute] an heritage. | . : 


CLeve, CLir, or CLive, at the beginning or end of the proper | 


name of a place, denotes it to be ſituated on a rock or fide of A lu, 35 
Cleveland, Clifton, Sancliff. 
Cuz'ver [of no certain etymology. Jobaſor. Probably of /-;, », Fr.] 
1. Havingthe knack of doing ordeviiing a thing, &ilful, dextrous, v-:it 
handed; as, a c/ever fellow, one that has a kn:ck of din or devi 
any thing dexterouſly, ingeniouſly, Sc. I read Deere letter u 
for the ttile than the news. Thc man has a over pen, it mud ac 
owned. Adzifon. 2. Juſt, fit, commocious. 
I can't but think 'twou'd found more clever, 
To me and to my heirs for ever. Pepe. 
3. Well-ſhaped, handſome. The girl was a tight clever wench 2s 
any. Arbathnot. 4. "This in all the {erfes is a low word, ſcarcely 
ever uſed but in burleſque or converſation ; and applied to any thing a 
wan hkes, without any ſettled meaning. 
_ CLe'verLy, adv. [from clever] {kiltully, dexterouſiy, fitly, hand- 
{oriciy. A rogue upon the high-way may have as ſtrong an arm, and 
take off a man's head, as cle veriy as the executioner. South. | 
— CieverieEss [from cuever] dexterity, acconiplichment. 
CLeves, or C 
cle of Weltghalia, in Germany, ſituated near the weltecn ſhore of the 
river Khire ; ſubject to the king of Pruſſia. 
CLe'veLaxD, a diſttiet in the north riding of Yorkſhire, fiom 
x hien the noble fomily of Fitzroys take the title of duke. 
CLew [clype, Sax. klouwe, klouten, Du.] 1. Yarn, thread, wound 
on a bottom; a ball of thread. | 
While guided by ſon e ce of heaven / thread, 
The perplex d labyrinth we backward tiext. Reet v. 
They fee ſmall cderus draw va:teſt weights along. Drider. 
2. Guide, direction, becauſe men direct themſeives by a clew of 
thread in a labyrinth. | To 
Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light, 
No clew to guide me thro this gloomy maze ? Smith, 
CLEew of the Sail of a Ship, is the lower corner of it, which reaches 
down to the earing, where the tackles ard ikeets are faſten d. Har- 


ris. 


To have a great CIE [ea term] ſaid of a fail, when it comes 


goring or ſloping off by degrees, and is broader at the clew than at tue 
caring, which is the end of the bolt-rope, in which the fail is ſew d. 
To ſpread a great Civ [caterm} io fad Ui a ſhip that las a very 
long yard, and fo takes up much canvas in ber tails. = | 
CLew Garnet [in a ſhip] a rope which is made faſt to the clew f a 
fail, and from thence runs in a block or pull; faſtened to the middle ct 
the main and fore-yard ; the ule of it is to hale up the clew of the tal 
cloſe to the middle of the yard, in oder to its being furled. — 
CLew Line [in a ſhip) is the ſame to the top-tails and ſprit- ſails, 
that the clew-garnet is to the main and tore lait. J 
To Crew | from cet; a fea term] to clew the fails is to raiſe them 


in order to be furled, which is done by a rope faſtened io the clew ar -- 
a fail, called the clew garnet. Harris. | | 


CLey, a hurdle for penning and folding a ſheep. | 
' Cie'ves [e. claws, or of Ma-, Gr. Cabs claws] the claws of 2 
lobſter. See CuELI. | | 5 a 
To Cricx, or To go Ctick Clark [probably of klicken, Pu. 


A folemn death-watch c/ic#' the hour ſhe dy d. 
And ſhrilling crickets in the chimney cry'd. Gay. 


cliqueter, Fr.] to make a ſharp, ſmall, ſacceiiive noiſe, as a watch, & 
does. 


CLi'cxts, a ſervant to a ſaleſman, thoe-maker, &c. who flang; 


at the ſhop-door to invite cuſtomers. 5 
CLicker [cliquet, Fr.] the knocker of a door. Stinner. 
CLrcxeTixG [with hunters] a term uſed of a fox, who is ſaid to 
go aclicketing when he is deſirous of copulation. 
 Cur'ext Fr. clientols, It. cliente, Sp. tliente, Ger. cliens, Lat.] 
1. One that retains a lawyer on proceſs to plead his cauſe. Advocates 
muſt deal plainly with their clients, and tell the true ſtate of their caſe. 
Taylor. 2. It ”y be perhaps ſometimes uſed for a dependent in 2 
more ſenſe. 
I do think they are your friends and c/ents, | 
And fearful to difturb you. Ben Fohn/on. EIS 
CL1txTt, a Roman citizen, who put himſelf under the protection cf 
ſome great man, who was ſtiled his patron. gs 
CLrexTED, part. adj. [from client] ſupplied with clients. Ila 
due occaſion of — Af oaey the worſt conditioned and leaſt c/zented, 
petivoguers, do yet, under the ſweet bait of revenge, convert to a more 
Plena proſecution of actions. Carex. wh | 
CLienTE'LE [of chientela, Lat.] the condition or office of clic, 
or perſons who were under protection and vaſſalage. A word Kar. ly 
uſed. 


There's Varus — — with him, 
And under the xt of 


entcle, 


Will be admitted. Ben Johnſon. | 
Cri“ENTSsUir [of client] the condition of a client Patrona and 
clientfhip among the Romans always deſcended: the plebeian guſes 
had recourſe to the patrician line, which had formerly protected them. 
Dryden. 


C1rrs, 


LEF, the capital of the dutchy of Cleve, in the cir- 


— — — D— a 


CLI 


rtr. or Ciigr, Ich, chop. Sax. of cliwus, Lat.] the hde o. 
Pitch of a hill, a ſterp rock, a cragged mountain or broken rock on 
the ſea-coalts. The Leucadians did uſe to precipitate a man from a 
high (i into the fea. Bucen. Craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden. 

City in muſic} a certain character or mark placed on one fide 
of the lives, from the lite of which the proper places of all other notes 
in any tune or ſong are diſcovered by proving the ſaid notes from 
thence, according to the ſcale of the gam-wt, in which are contained 
three ſeptenaries of letters, G. A. B. C. D. E. F. Which letters, 8 
the beginning of every rule and ſpace, ſerve to expreſs as many cliffs 
or keys; but only four of theſe are uſed, and placed at ——— 
of the ſtaves of every leſſon. This comes from the French, 
be written c. 

C:.1T, the ſame with cf. Now obſolete. 

Down he tumbled like an a _ * 
High ing on the top of rocky cliſt. 

CLi:rt is a deficiency in the new, foft and rough, 

uneven hoof, that grows on horſes ſect upon the hoof-caſt. 
pace of time, or progreſ- 


Ciima'cTrR 1 Gr.] a certain ſ 
ſion of years, which is ſup to end critically and dangerouſly. 
Elder times, ſettling their conceits _= climacters, differ. Holder. 
CL1MacTE'RICAL [climaterique, Fr. climatterico, It. climaterico, Sp. 
climadtericus, Lat. wNpaxrnemx®,, Gr.] aſcending like a ladder 
CLiMacTe'RICAL Years, are certain critical years, wherein, accord 
ing to aſtrologers, there is ſome very notable alteration in the body to 
ariſe, and a perſon ſtands in great danger of death, as the 7th year, 
the 21ſt (made up of 3 times 7) the 27th (made up of 3 times 9) 
| the 49th {made up of 7 times 7) the 63d (being ꝙ times 7) and the 
81ſt (made up of g times 9.) Thus every 7th or gth year is ſaid 
to be climacterical. 
Grand CLnacTe'ris, are the 63d and 8 1ſt years, wherein, if any 
ſickneſs happens, it is looked upon to be very dangerous. Your lord- 
thip being now arrived at your great climacteric, yet give no proof 


of the leaſt decay of your excellent judgment. Dryden. 
Crit, or Clin [c, It. Sp. and Lat. climat, Fr. of xwpa, 
Gr. a region] a part or portion of the earth, lying between two 
circles parallel to the cquator, in each of which portions, aſcending 
from the equator to the poles, there is half an hour's difference in the 
longeſt day in ſummer, from that nearer to the equator. From the 
polar circles to the poles, the climates are n. eaſured by the increaſe of 
a month. 

Crier, or CLimate [with aſtronomers] for the diſtinction of 
places and different temperature of air, according to their ſituation, 
the whole globe is divided into 48 climates, 24 northern, and 24 
ſouthern, according to the increaſe of half an hour in the longeſt day 
in ſummer. 

etw ixt th' extremes two happier c/imates hold, 
1 he temper that partakes of hot and cold. Dryer. 

To Ciutnart, vn nent. [from the noun] to inhabit. A word 
pethaps uſed only by Shakeſpeare. EO, 

The bleſſed gods | 85 
Purge all infection from our air, whilſt you 
Do c{:mate here. Shakeſpeare. 
Crisis [wauparinr, Gr.) a kind of earthquake that moves 


Spenſer. 


tclong, and lays all flat that is before it. 
Ciinartny, the ſame with climate; and now obſolete. 
Such harbingers ding ſlill the fates, 
Have heav'n — earth together demonſtrated 
Unto our c/imatures and countrymen. Chakeſpeare. 

Cure (NHR. Gr. a ladder] a rhetorical figure, called in La- 
tin, rie. i. e. a proceeding ſtep by ſtep, or gradually from one 
thing to another, as that of Cicero to Cataline; 
(iris, nil it cogitas ; quod ego non audiam, quod ego ron videam, pla 
. +116: : "Thou do'it nothing, mov'ſt nothing, think'ſt nothing ; 

har it, I fee it, and perfeftly underſtand it. 

Some radiant Richmond ev'ry age has grac'd, 
Still riſing in a cx, till the oY 
Sur; aſſing all. is not to be ſurpaſt. Granville. 

T am perſuaded my reader will excuſe me, if I refer them to that 
rolle inftzace of this figure, which occurs in 1 Cor. iii. 22, 23; or 
which, if poſſible, is fill more ſublime, 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. See 
AXTICLIMAx ; and inttead of that linc, | 8 

Rides in the whirlwind, S. 
ww 1 through miſtake of memory I there inſerted, 
verſe, 


ue 


Corer'd with tempeſts, and in oceans drown'd. 
Addiſon's Campaign. Ed. 'Yonſon, p. 67. a 
To Crus, werb neat. fret. and part. paſſ. climbed; old pret. and 
part. clomb (clyman, or clymbam, Sax. klimmen, .] it is pro- 
nounced as if written c/ime, to creep, or to mount up by little and little, 
or ſtep by flep, by means of ſome hold or footing. It implies la- 
bour and — together with ſucceſſive efforts. Jonathan c/imb'd 
up upon his hands and upon his feet. 1 Samuel. | 
No rebel Titan's ſacrilegious crime, | 
© G — \gw- on hills, can thither c/imb. 
o CLivs, werb ad. to aſcend or an place. 
Climb'd the ſteep mountain 2 yt Pres. 
A high C11'MpIxG, a üctp coming Down. 
| Fr. Apres grande Monte, grande walle. 
The Italians have a very good proverbial rhime to 


i this 


Roſcommon. 


the ſame 
A. welt alti e repentini | SIRE 
Soi 1 prercipixi er ncint. 
(High and haſty flights are generally attended with precipitate 
falls.) | 
Thoſe that rite ſuddenly from a mean ſtate to riches or honour, ge- 
neraliy fall as precipitately ; and one great reaſon perhaps is, becauſe 
fo ſudden a change is apt to beget pride and raſh folly, and that to 
produce envy and enmity : It is there fore prudent to think of ano- 
ther ſaving ; | 
He who never CL1::prp, never fell. And they who never attempt at 
higher things than becomes them in their tations, they generally ad- 
ance by degrees, or at leaft ſtand their ground. 
Crues ſfrom c] 1. One that icales any place, a mounter 


ſet at 


thil agis, nibil me- 


near death, as was fu 


p-. 132, 133. See Barrizk. 


2. It ſeems in Spenſer 


BL 
2. In the foliowing paſſage, Carew uſes it for going down, bu: :: :- 


by gradation. 
I wait not at the lawyer's 22 
Ne ſhoulder climbers the ſtairs. Carew, 


. A plant that creeps or climbs upon other ſupports. Ivy, brig; 
had jr Fn and other climbers. Mortimer. N particular her 
It hath a perennial fibroſe root; the leaves grow oppoſite upon ti;. 
ſtalks. The flowers moſtly of four leaves, in form of a coi; ; 10 
the center of the flower are many hairy ſtam ina ſurrounding tlie 
intal, which becomes a fruit, in which the ſceds are gathered into 2 
falle head, ending in a rough plume: whereas it is called by t 
country people old man's beard. I here are twelve ſpecies, two 41 
which grow wild. Miller. 
Virginian CLininer [with botaniſts] a ſhrub, the Virginian ivy. 
Cxiux [contracted from climate, and therefore properly poctical) 
climate, tract of earth. | 6 
3 
n ier c/imes, and on a ſaſer ſhore. Addiſon. 
Temperate — Atterbury. a | 
To Clixcn [clynixa, Sax. to knock. Funizs. Clingo, in Feſlu-, 
to encompaſs. Mb 1. To gripe hard with the fift, to hold 1.1 
in the hand with the fingers bent over any thing. 
Simois rolls the bodies and the ſhields 
Of heroes, whoſe diſmember'd hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and cinch the pointed ſpear. Drydes. 
2. To double the hand, to contract the fingers into a fiſt. The tap 


I could but juſt reach with my fiſt c/inched. Crit 3. To bend tic 
point of a nail in the other fide. 4. To confirm, to fix; as, io wu 


inent. See CLENCH. | | 
CLixcn [from the verb] a word uſed in a double meaning, a pun, 
a quibble, a duplicity of — with an indentity of expreihon. 
Such as they are, | hope they will prove, without a clanch luciferous 
ſearching the nature of light. Bey/e. Here one poor word a hau. 
dred clinches makes. Pope. 5 
Crrxcnes [from chnch] 1. A perſon who deals in clinches or 
puns, one who makes ſmart 2. From 0 clinch; a cramp, 
a holdfaſt, a piece of iron bent down to faſten 
The wimbles for the work Calypſo found ; | 
With thoſe he pierc'd them, and with clinchers bound. Pore. 
CLixcuen [a fea term] a ſmall ſhip, bark, or boat, whoſe plank; 


are laid one — _ 4 . 
CLli'xcninc [a term flight calking of a veſſel, when foul 
weather is e: about 14 which is by driving a little 


22. 


ther. $ Tuo babes of love cloſe clinching to her Wait. 
Pepe. 2. To dry up, conſume, or waſte [beclungen tneop, Sax. a 

If thou "tt falſe, | 

Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive, 

ul famine cling thee. Shake, N 
CL1'xcixG, or CLi'xcy = _ Lat.] = to clammy. 
CLi'xic [of e, Gr. a bed] it is now uicd for or nurie, 
who to have learnt the method of curing diſeaſes, by atiend- 
——— G yſician or nurſe who attends bed 
CLiric, ſubft. [xxnx®-., Gr.] a ian or d- 
rid perſons ; Aanoc ds ft ry to frog whe 


Geer [of xx», Gr.] that part of phyſic that reſpects bed rid 
N. | | | 

CL1'viCai., or CLI“ xc, adj. Ie, of , Gr. to lay down 
of or pertaining to bed - rid people, or thoſe that are ſick paſt hopes or 
recovery. A clinical convert, one that is converted on his death-bed. 
Taylor. This word often occurs in his works. 


CLinic, or CLIxIcAL Baptiſm, i. e. iſm adminiſtred on a ſubje*: 
confined to the bed of ſickneſs. Thus Novatian, being fick and 


received the 1 in his bed by 
þerfufion, or pouring on of water.” Eajeb. Ed. Steph. I. 6. p. 70. Some 

. the waiidity or good effect of ſuch a baptiſm ; but 
St. Cyprian, in its defence, not only reaſons from the mara purpo:t 
of this chriftian inſtitution in ; but alſo appeals to the practice 
of the church itſelf, which did not adminiſter this ordinance atreſh on 
thoſe who had 2bzs received it. Cyp. Epiſt. ad Magn. Ed. Eraiw. 

To CLixk, verb ad. 


[perbaps folrned from clank, or corrupted. 
from c/ick. Johnſon. klincken, klingen. Ger.] 1. To ſtrike a 


ing ſo as to make a ſmall ſharp noiſe. Five years! a long leaſc 

for the clinking of pewter. Shakeſpeare. 2. To ring or found like metal. 
Submiſſive, clint againſt your brazen portals. Prior. 

Go aking pattens. Gay. 

To CLixk, verb neut. to give a ſmall, ſharp, interrupted noiſe. 

CLinx [from the verb] 1. A ſucceſlive noiſe, a knocking. 

He heard the c/in4 and fall of ſwords. Shakeſpeare. 

to have ſome unuſual ſenſe. - 


Tho g cloſe, behind the wicket's clial, 
Privily he out thro a chink. Spenſer. 


CLlincen, a „ tricking fellow. A cant low word. 
CLixxers [with the canting crew] fetters. | 
CLixxExs, thoſe bricks, which by having much nitre in them, and 
lying next the fire in the clamp or kiln, by the violence of the fire, 
run and are over. 5 —— 2 
CLixor'pes Apophyjes, Lat. [of a, a bed, and «39-, Gr. form} 
are four on the middle of the os ſphenoides, forming a ca- 
vity, called ſella turcica, in the middle of that bone in which the 
glandula pit uitaria is ſeated. | 
— [of ure, a bed, and rug, Gr. the foot} the herb 
puliol. 
CLi'nquarT, /ubft. Fr. embroidery, ſpangles, falſe glitter, tinſcl. 
finery. Lo day the French, nM 0 
All clinguant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
|  Shone down the E Miſh. Shakeſpeare. 
CL1'o [xxww, Gr.] one of the nine miſes, teigned to be the fir 
inventreſo of hiſtory, and heroic poetry, To 
9 


CL O 


To Cxir. verb ad. [clippan, Sax. klin ra Du. Rlipna, Su.] 1. To 
embrace, by throwing the arms round one, to hug, to enfold in the 


He that before ſhun'd her, to ſhun ſuch harms, 

Now runs and takes her in his cif ping arms. Sidney. 
Neptune's arms, who c/ifpeth thee about. Shakeſpeare. 2. To cut 
about, or to cut ſmall, to cut with ſkeers [klipper, Dan. klippen, Du. 
dy fiom the ſame radical ſenſe. ſince ſheers cut by incloſin 


wings, that already is flown away. Sidney. 3. Sometimes with off ; 
as, to clip of a hair. 4. It is particularly uſed of thoſe that pare 
the edges of coin; as, to clip, or diminiſh coin. 5. To curtail, to 
cut ſhort ; as, to c/ip the king's Engliſh, not to ipeak plain, as people 
who are drunk, or learning a language. 6. Io confine, hold, or 


contain. 
Where is he living cht in with the ſea, 

Who calls me pupil ? Shakeſpeare. 
To CLiy, verb neut. a phraſe in falconry. 
Some falcon ſtoops at what her eye deſign'd, 
And with her ea the quarry miſs d. | 
Straight flies at check, and c/zps it down the wind. Dryden. 

T9 Crir any — ' wings. R high 
Lat. Pennas incidere alicui. To keep any one from ſoaring too high. 
The French ſay likewiſe. Rogner les Sis» quelga'un. | 


It is no Engliſh treaſon to cut 
French crowns, and to morrow the king 
Himſelf will be a clipper. $S hakeſpeare. | 


ping! of the beard. 


of it being alſo called præputium. 

CL1'ves, an herb, more properly written cleaver. It 
the ſeeds ſticking to the cloaths of ſuch 
times uſed in medicine. Miller. 
Cri'vus, the ſteep deſcent of an hill, a clif. La-. 


over the clothes in rainy, cold weather. 
of filver. Dryden. 
Cut your CLoax accorbing to pour cloth. 

; frm them; as, 
fable: and fo ſay the 


ne doit pas 
come.) Or, Scion le pain il faut la couteau. 


mis corteſe, ſecondo Fentrate fatte le ſpeſe. 


and embracing. Jch»/c»] Your ſheers came too late to clip the bird's 


Crrrerx (from 4%] one that detales or diminiſhes coin, by 


CLr1'yeixG, a ſmall piece clipt off from any thing; as, the cliy- 


LiTo'rts [with anatomiſts] a part in the pudendum muliebre, a- 
bout the ſize of the uvula, which is ſeated before, and whoſe ſub- 
ſtance conſiſts of two ſpongy bodies, like thoſe of the penis; the end 


s wild, 
as paſs by them. It is ſome- 


CLoax, or CLoxe [Minſhew derives it from zaauziu, Gr. to co- 
ver; but Skinner, of lach, Sax.] 1. An upper lovic garment, worn 
heir cat. were cloath 
2. A conccalment, a covering, blind or pre- 


tence. Not uſing your liberty for a cloak of maliciouineſs. St. Peter. 


This proverb contains advice to le of ſeveral ranks and 
degree, to balance — berwixt Sos ann and their incomes, 
not to let their vani we ſay, To out-run the con- 

tins, Sumptus cenſum ne ſuperet ; and the 
French, Fol eff gui plus depend, que ſa reute ne vaut : Or, La depenſe 
exctder la recepte. (Our expences mutt not exceed our in- 

(Our knife muſt be ac- 
cording to our bread.) The Italians ſay according to the ſecond 
French proverb, Faciamo la ſpeſa ſeconds I entrata. Or as we; Biſog- 
na tagliare il veſlits ſecondo il panno: or in a proverbial rhime, Amiro 


CLO 


a C0vons;e lelusbinerre, Sax.) the quality of being full of 
8 


CLo'ppy [from chi] 1. Conſiſting of clods, earthy, miry, groſe, 
baſe, mean; as, ciaday earth. 2. Full of clods, unbroken. Morti- 
mer uſes it. 

CLo'praTE [from cid and pate] a dolt, a thick-ſcull. 

4 [from clodpate} doltiſh, ſtupid, thoughtleſs ; as, 2 

ow. | 

CLo'peoLL [of cid and poll} a thick-ſcull, a blockhead. This 
letter being ſo excellently ignorant, he will tind that it comes from a 
cladpoll. Shakeſpeare. 

Cror, CLovcn, or Crow [of clouxh, Sax. a fiſſere or open 
paſſage in the fide of a mountain] being added to the name of 2 
place, intimates it to have been ſuch a for: of a place; as, Claughton. 

CLoc. 1. A weight, a load, any incumbrance hun upon an anima! or 
other thing, to hinder motion; a piece of wood, c. faſtened on the 
legs of beaſts to ent them from running aſtray; as, to hang c/-g: 
on a perſon. 2. In a figurative ſenſe, a load, a let, a hindrance. 3. In 
cambrance, obſtruction in general, The wearineſs of the lleſh is an 
heavy ciag to the will. Hooker. 

CoS. 1. A fort of pattens without rings; a woman's addi. 
tional ſhoe to keep from wet. 2. A wooden ſhoe. In France the 
peaſantry. go bare-foot, and the middle fort make uſe of wooden 
cligi. Harvey. 

To CLoG, verb act. [probably of log. By Caſaubon derived from 
- adog's collar, being thought to be firſt hung upon fierce dogs] 

1. To load with ſomething that may hinder motion, by f:itening a picco 
of wood or iron to the neck or leg. 2. Jo hinder, to obſtrutt. His 


majeſty's ſhips were not ſo over-peſter'd and c/gged with great ord- 


nance. Raleigh. 3. Lo buithen, to embarraſs. All the commuaditics 
that go up into the country are c/ogged with impoſitions. A lion. In 
the following paſſage it is improper. Clocks and jacks, if they be not 
2 will hardly move, tho you cg them with never ſo much weight. 


ay. | 

To Croc, verb neut. 1. To coaleſce, to adhere. In this ſenſe per- 
haps only corruptly uſed for clod or c{ot. Move it with a broom, that 
the ſeeds clog not together. Evelyn. 2. To beencumbercd or impeded 
by ſome external matter. In working through the bone, the tecth of 
the ſaw will begin to clog. Sharp. | 

CLo'cctxtss, or CLo'GGmxcxess [from cloggy] a being apt to 


_ clog or hinder, the ſtate of being clogged. 


Cro'ccy [from cg] having the power of cloyging up. By addi- 
taments of ſome ſuch — us groſſer and A 4 
Beyle. 
3 a city and biſhop's ſee of Ireland, in the county of Ti- 
rone, and province of Ulſter, about i 2 miles weſt of Armagh. 
CLo't5reR [cloitre, Fr. chicftro, It. clarfiro, Sp. ciofter, H. Ger. 
klotter, Su. kloſter, _ kiootter, Du. clas, Wel. claurren, Sax. of 
clauſtrum, Lat. ] a religious retirement, a nunnnery, a monaſtery. 
__ Some 2 Hoes cheifter will I chuſe, ” 
And there with holy virgins live immur'd. Dryden. 
To CLoIs TER Up. 1. To ſhut or pen up in a religious houſe or cloiſter. 
It was of the king's firſt acts to clor//er the queen dowager in the nun- 
nery of Bermondiey. Bacon. 2. Io confine in 8 
CLo1'sTERAL, belonging to a cloiſter, retired, religiouſly recluſe. 
Cloiſtral men of great learning and devotion. Walton. 


To Cor [from the noun} 1. To cover with a cloak, 2. To con- 


| CLo1'sYERED, part. adj. [from claiſier] 1. Inhabiting a cloiſter, 
ceal, to palliate or hide. She ſought for helps to claał her crimes ſoli | | 


withal. Spen/er. Exer the bat hath flown 
CLoaxBac [of clock and bag] a portmanteau, a bag in which His c:oifter'd flight. Shakrfrrave. 
Cloaths are carried. That trunk of humours, that ſtufed cloatbag of 


2. Built with piazzas or periſtiles. The Greek and Romans had two 
claijlered open courts. H orvon. | 

Cror'sTrEss | from clorfter] a nun, a woman who has vowed a re- 
ligious life. Like a c/oiftre/s ſhe will veiled walk. Shakeſpeare. 

Cox E. See CLoak. | 


Croux, or CLo'wues [the old pret. of climb, of clyman, Sax] 


guts. Shakeſpeare. 
To Croarn, or CLornr, irr. ver. a7. pret. I chathed, or cla l; 
part paſſ. clothed, or clad. [of clad, Sax. kletten, Du. O and L. Ger. 
kleiden, H. Ger. klade, Dan. klada, Su.] to furniſh or cover with 
cloaths. See Lo Crorux. 


dlow below the fail. 


ments of all forts. 
_ Cora. 


Wel. Armor. 
hour by a ftroke upon 
the clock, for what hour is it? or two o'cleck, for the ſecond hour. 
A Crock, an inſet, a cock-chafer, a beetle or dor. 


ſtockings about the ankle. 
clocks 


like thoſe of a clock. 
Ger. kloſ;, 


Byzantians boaſt that on the cio, | 
Where once their ſultan's horſe has trod, 


Grows neither graſs, nor ſhrub, nor tree. Sevift. 


id fellow. The vulgar, a ſcarce animated cla Dryden 
o Crop, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to gather 


From the ſtream | 
With lavers pure, and cleanſing herbs, waſh, off 
The clodded gore. Milton. 


To Crop, verb. act. [from the ſubſt.] to pelt with clods. 


the pan, and is taken out once in 24 hours. 


To be CLoarnro [ſpoken of a maſt] is when the ſail is ſo long as 
to reach down to the gratings of the hatches, ſo that no wind can 


Croarus [probably of cloth, the matter ſome are made of] gar- 
t has no ſingular number in this ſenſe. Sce 


Crock [elugga, Sax. klocke, Dan. klocke, Du. and Ger, klacke, 
Su. cloche, Fr. glocke, Teut. a bell, clact, Wel. from c/och, a bell, 
] 1. A machine for meaſuring of time, which tells the 
a bell. 2. It is utual to fay, what is it of 
The CLock of a Stocking, the flowers and inverted work uſual on | 
CLo CKMAKER [of clock and make] one whoſe buſineſs is to make 
Cron [cluzz mithenapx, Sax. ] the art of making 
Cuo'cxwork [of clock and work] movement by weights or ſprings, 
A Crop ſclud, Sax. a little hillock, klotte, klupt, Du. klot, L. 


. Ger.] 1. A lump of earth or clay, ſuch a body of 
earth as cleaves together; as, a great or ſmall cod. 2. A turf, the 


. Any thing vile, baſe, and earthy, as man's body compared to his 
The purer ſpirit united to this c/od. Glanville, 4. A dolt, a 


into clods or 
lumps, to be concreted, to coagulate : for this we ſometimes uſe clat. 


Cron Salt [at the falt works] a cake that ſticks to the bottom of 


climbed or got up. Spenter and Milton uſe c. 
To CLoom, verb af. [corrupted from cle am, clæmcan, Sax. 
which is ſtill uſed in ſome provinces. Jehſſon] to cloſe with glutinous 
matter. Mortin er uſcs it. = | 
To Cros, verb act. [cls/a, Armor. cluys, Du. cos, Fr. claulcr, 
Lat. clypan, Sax. ] 1. To ſhut, to lay together; as, to c/zje the eyes, 
2. To conclude, or end, to finiſh. | | 
One trugal ſupper did our ftudies cloſe. Dryden. 
3. To incloſe, to confine, to repoſite. 


Every one, 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him %s d. Shakeſpeare. 


4. To join, to unite fractures, to conſolidate fiſſures. As ſoon as any 

public rupture happens, it is immediately c/o/ed up by moderation. Ad- 

dijon. | | 

7 Cros, verb neut. 1. To coaleſce, to join its own parts toge- 
ther. They went down alive into the pit, and the earth c/o/ed upon 
them. Numbers. 2. To cloſe upon, to agree upon, to join in; as, to 
cloſe upon meaſures. Temple. 3. To cloſe with, or to cloſe in with, to 
come to an - gang with, to comply or unite with ; as, to c/o/c in 
friendſhip with one; and to claſe in with the people. 4. To grapple 
with in wreſtling. 5. To heal; ſpoken of a wound. 

Crosk, /#b/t. [from the verb] 1. Any thing ſhut, that has no out- 
let; as, diſtillation in ci. Bacon. 2. A ſmall field incloſed. 3 The 
manner of ſhutting. 

| The doors of plank were, their c exquiſite, 
Kept with a double key. Chapman. 
4. The time of ſhutting up ; as, the che of night; the %% of day. 
A grapple in wreſtling. He lay an open ſide to Perkin, to make 
hm come to the 4e, and ſo to trip up his heels. Baca. 6 A paule, 
ceſſation, or reſt. | 
At ev ry c/o/e ſhe made, the attending thron 
Reply'd. | Dryden. 
7. A concluſion, or end, ſpeedy death. 
The cloſe of all my miſeries, and the balm, Milton. 

CLose, adv. It is ſometimes uſed adverbi.1.y by ufelf ; but more 

frequently in compoſition ; as 


'+ 2 


Cross- 


c LO 


g d in Cofe order, or ſecretly leagued, which 
tlie 714 01415 pafiage. 
or in me Nee with c hamber ambuſhes 
(a, durſt attack one. Milton. 

e, made to fit the body exacily; as, a chfe-bodied 
Out. 

Cree, mut up cloſe, having no vent; as, a co/e-per? room. 
Dry4r. | 

Cit, a4. {rom the verb] 1. Shut faſt, fo as to leave no part 
chen; 25. 2 /e room. 2. Secret, private, not to be ſeen thro' ; as, 
a 1 viturd. +. Confined, ſtignant. being without ventilation; as, 
„„ and noc freth air. 4. Compact, without interſtices ; as, a eloje 
and « compact ſubſtance. 5. Glutinous, not volatile; as, a ciefe and 
r-nacioue oil. 6. Concite, brief, not exuberant; without _— 
You hi your thoughts ſo «ſe together, that were they cloſer they 
would be crouded. Dryden. 7. Immediate, h- ing no intervening 
dittance or ſpace, whether of time or place; as, to bring things claſe to 
the tell of true and falſe. Burner. 8. Approaching nearly, joined one to 
another. Now fit we aboutthi> taper here. Ihakejpeere. 9. Nar- 
rw 3 as, a (lie lane. 10. Admitting ſmall diſtance ; as, ie fight. 
11. Undiſcovered, being without any token by which one may be 
found. C obſerve him. Shate/proare. 12. Hidden, ſecret, not re- 
vealed ; as, a c intent. 13. Having the quality of ſecrecy, truſty. 
For fecrecy no lady ddr. Shakefprare, 14. Cloudy, fly, having an 
appe:rance of concealment; as, a che aſpett. 15. Attentive, not devi- 
ang ; as, to keep our thoughts c to their buiineſs. Lecke. 16. Full 
to the poiat, home. I am eng2ging in a large diſpute, where the ar- 
guments are not like to reach (4 on either fide. Dryden. 17. Retired, 
Clitary. 18. Secluded from communication; as, a «je prifoner in 
the tower. 19. Applied to the weather, dark, cloudy, not clear. 

| C1.05+ uts my ſhirt, but cloſer my chin. | 

That is; my fend ate dear to me, but I love myſelf better. See 
Cnantry begins at Home. 

d C1. mouth c>tthes no flies. i 

That ie; a man who cannot ſpeak for himſelf will never gain his 
point : And this i» the caſe of many 2 deſerving man, who by a falſe 
medeſly is changed down to mffery alt his lite time; and, as an addition 
to his miiouione, has the mortitication Bf ſceing worthleſs wretches, 
who hive noture to recommend them tut their impudence, ſtep in 
Lethe him, and un away with his due. We tay likewiſe, to the 
ſane purpote; 1:4 57+: yet ns lard: Or, Spare to fpeat, and pare 
tr (peed. Vhe it. et Fentinm erdidit. The Germ. ſay. Es 
Ecutgl enim eme get: ne : ben ine maul. (Roafted prgecns acid ne- 
Terra ar mans ts. 

Ges in alen figniſies any thing cloſed or incloſ:d, and is 
vled to font the cloſe bearing of the wings of fuch birds as are gene- 
rally add ct. d to Right, as the eagle, falcon, Sc. Bur it is not uſed 
oi the peacock, dung-hill- cock, &c. It is alſo uted of horſe barna- 
cli or bite, u hen they are not extended, as they are uſually borne; as, 
a Lamnacle-./-; aud alto of an helmet; as, an helmet-c/ , i. e. with 
the vifor down. 


Actor (ch, Fr] a piece of ground fenced or hedged about. 


Cue [in muſic] 1+ either the end of an imperfect ttrain, which is 


cables an t woe; or the end of a leſion or tune, called a pere 
c 72 : 


Figl [in a ſhip] are bulk heads put up fore and aft in a 


% 


Coe 


(te feht, tor the men to ſtand behind them ſecure. 
' 7 


+ Y 

* * 
z 
* 


19 e [im horſes] an impertection in the hind quarters. 
CI er az A, is to make an end of it or ſlut it vp, by 
draus ing u line, Cc. when no more is to be added to it. 

o Cros a Paſſage jrfily [with hortſemen] is when a horſe ends a 
pa 22 with a demivolt in good order, well narrowed and bounded, 
teig nates upon the ſame line, upon which he parted ; fo that he 

"1 in a condition to part from the hand handſomely, at the very 
e or motion of his demivolt. 3 

u [trom do} 1. Secretly, privately, diſſembling. A Spa- 
rin 112 ng in the bay, ſent ſome c/o/e/y into the village. Carew. 2. 
gat inet or outlet; as. a ctucible / luted. Boyle, 3. Nearly, 
veer auch ſpace intettening; as. to follow one chi at the heels. 
„ Wukout deviation; a5, to tranſlate 4% ir. | 
_ Clorvrss {trom cle] 1. Ihe quality of being cloſe, the ſtate of 
being thut; as, the cn. of a drum preſerveth the ſound. 2. Nar- 
row nete, ſtraitneſs. 3. Want of air or ventilation; as, the c/oſene/s of 
2 room. 4 Compattrefs, ſolidity, cloſeneſs of bark. 5. Recluſe- 
reis, ctcment, folitude. | 

I. thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
Lo /er*/s, and the bettering of my mind. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Secrecy. privacy ; as, c/cſene/s of counſels. 7. Covetouſneſs, fly, 
avaiice. Aftectation of c/7/ene/s and covetouſneſs. Addiſon. 8. Con- 
neetion, dependence; as, to have proceedings run in ch/ereſs and 
cokeience with one another. nl. | 
CLo'sts [of ch} he that finiſhes or concludes. 
CLost-sTnor. [of cleſ and fte] a chamber implement. 
And his high helmet was a cdeſe loc pan. Garth. 


„ 


Croser [of c/z/e} 1. & ſmall apartment in or adjoining to a room, 


for privacy and retirement. 2. A private repoſitory of curiohities ; as, 
a cliſet of rarities. 

Cros {in heraldry} is the half of the bar; and the bar ſhould 
contain the 1;fth pat of the eſcutcheon. | 

CLo'sETT1NG, private conſultations or intrigues of the cabinet coun- 
cil of a king. Sc. h 

C1054 (u ich huſbandmen] a diſtemper in the feet of cattle, alſo 
called the founder. 

CLoz4 {in old itatutes] the game called nine-pins, forbidden by a 
ſlatute, ao 17 of king Edward IV. 

Cros from c/-/5] 1. The art of ſnutting up. The chink was 
carefully cloſed up: upon which fare there appeared not any change. 
Royle. 2. That by which any thing is cloſed. Your laſt to me quite 
open, without a ſeal, wafer, or any c//are whatever. Pe. 3. The 
parts incloung, incloſure. Cure of thy walls. Shakeſpeare. 4. Con- 
clution, end. 

Wen hand in hand all headlorg caſt us down, | 
And make a mutual ce of our houle. Sbaleſpeare. 


.CLO 


Ctor [clu>, Sax. probably at firit the ſame with c., but na 
ways applied to different uſes. Jehmon] ] a clod or lump; as, 27 
of grumous blood. | 

Io Cror {from the noun, or from k!otteren, Du] to form clots, .. 
hang together; as, the cletted glebe. 2. To concrete, to coagulute; 
as, clotted gore or blood. ; 

CLo'TTEtD, in clods or lumps. | 

CLoTn, pur. cloths, clothes [clath, Sax. flere, Du. klade, 8% 
1. The material of which garments are made, whether of vegeta! le « 
animal ſubftance. See CLOaTn. As, hnen-c27b, woolen c 
Cloth is one of the moſt advantzgeous woollen manufactures of Fr 
land, Grit taught us by the Flemmings, though we now far cu: 
them. 


* 
— 
— 


20 
SET | 


It's a bat Ciorn will tike ne <oforr. 

Ital. Cattiva e quella lana che non fi pro tingere. See It is a: 

caſe that none dare ſpeak in. See under Causk. 
. The piece of linen ſpread on a table; as, the table chr z. II. 
canvas on which pictures are drawn; as, a right painted chr. 
Always in the plural. Dreſs, veſtments, garn: ent, including hat- 
ever covering is worn on the body. Pronounced cer. 

To Crornx. verb act. pret. I clothed or clad; part. paſſ. c/:1 or 
clad [from clcth] 1. To cover with garments from cold and injuric; 
2. To adorn with urefs 8 

Embroider d purpled clothes the golden bed. Pepe. 
3. To inveſt as with clothes ; as, language clacbes thoughts. 4. T. 
turniſh or provide with clothes. | 

CLortn ſa ſea term] a ſhip is ſaid to ſpread much cloth, when he 
has broad ſails. | | 

CLuTii-BURR, or CLoT-euRR, [with botaniſts] a kind of plant. 

CLo'TH1zR [of clathian, Sax. to clothe] a clotkworker. 

CLo rns, 2. [from cloth] dreſs, garments. 

CLo'Tio [of Ng, Gr. to ſpin] one of the three deſtinies, who, 
as the poets feign, cuts the thread of man's life. 

CLoTH-SHEARER {of cloth and bear] one who trims the cloth and 


levels the nap. 


CLoTH-wokKeERs were incorporated the 22d of king Henry VIII. 
anno 1530, and is the twelfth company of the city of — Their 


arms are /able, a chevron ermin in chief, two crabbets argent, in beiſt 


or beazel or, Their ſupporters are two griffins, their creſt a ram on a 
torce and helmet; their motto, My tra is in God alone. Their hall 
is on the eaſt fide of Mincing-Lane, London. | | 

CLoT-rOLL. 1. The fame with clod- pe; which fee. Call the : 
fell back. Shake/peare. 2. The head ſpeaker; in contempt. 

I have ſent Clotens clor-goli down the {trcam, . 
In embaſly. Shakeſpeare. 5 

og CLo'rTEer {MKotteren, Du.] to concrete, as blood, c. when 
cold. 

amet og cot} full of clods, concretred ; as, thick clarey freak, 
and c/otry land. | 

CLoup [whence the name, is not certainly determined. Skinner 
Cerives it from kladde, Du. a ſpot. Somnerus — it of clud, Sax. 2 
lump or clod, g. 4. clodded vapours ; but Minſhew of claudere, Lat. to 
ſhur up, becauſe they ſhut up the ſun from us. Caſaubon chuſes rather 
to derive this word from calige, Lat. of a, Gr. darkneſs, obſcurit; ] 
1. Thedark callection of vapours in the air. When the particles of the 
clouds are io thick that they can no longer be kept up by the reſiſtance 
of the air, then they are condenſed into water, and fall down in ria. 
Sec Cox p ENS and VaPpouR. 2. The veins, marks, or ſtains in 
nes or other Lodies ;z as, a cloud in a diamond. 3. Any ſtate of dark - 


. nets. How can I fee the brave and youn 


| Fall in the 2nd of war, and fall — Adiiſon. 
4- Any thing that ſpreads wide; as, a multitude; a coad of witneſſes, 
He'rews., 

To Croup, vert af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To darken with cloud. 
to cover with clouds. 2. 'To make leſs evident, to obſure; as, to 
cloud and darken the cleareſt truth. Decay of Piety. 3. To vaticgatc 
with dark veins. The clanded olive's eaſy grain. Pope. | 

To CLovup, verb nent. To grow dark with clouds. 

Aſter CLovps fair weather. 5 
Lat. Paſt nubila Phabus, or, Non fi male nunc, & olim fic erit; or. 


Flebile principium melior fortuna ſequatur. We ſay likewile ; Can 


mornings may turn to clear eventnzs. And fo the Germans; Auf einen 
erueben morgen kolget ein heirerer abend. The French ſay as we; 


C1.0UDs-BERRY, a plant growing on Perdlc-hill in Lancaſhire, ſo 
called as if it came out of the clouds ; called alſo Kot . Ir hath 
a perpetual flower. The fruit is formed of many acini in of the 
mulberry. | 

CLour-caPT [of cloud and cap] topp'd with clouds, touching the 
clouds, The c/;ud-capt towers. Shakeſpeare. 

CLoUD-COMPELLING [cf cloud and cempel; a word formed in imi- 
tation of rie, ill underſtood. Johnſon] an epithet of Jupiter, 
by whom clouds were ſuppoſed to be collected. | 

Bacchus the ſeed of c/zud- compelling Jove. Waller. - 

CLoupity of cloudy] 1. Darkly, with clouds. 2. Obſcurely, 
not perſpicuouſſy. He was commanded to write ſo choudily by Cornu- 
tus. Dryden. 


 Apres la fluye le beau tems. 


CLov'pinzss [of cloudy] 1. Darkneſs, the ftate of being covered | 


wich clouds. 2. Want of brightneſs. I he ftone would loſe more of 
its cloudineſs, Boyle, 

Ci.” UDLEss (from cland] clear, having no clouds, bright, pure; 
as, coudicſs fries. Pape. 

CLov'py. 1. Overcaſt with clouds, conſiſting of clouds. The 
cloudy pillar deſcended. Exodus. 2. Dark, not intelligible ; as, cloud; 
and confuſed notions. Watts. 3. Looking moroſely, not cheerful, not 
open; as, cloudy ok. Spenſer. 4. Marked with variegations or veins. 

CLove, pret, of to cleave. See To CLeave. 

_ [clupe, Sax.] a head or partition of a head of garlic, lilly - 
roots, Sc. , 

CLove [clupe, Sax. clave, Sp. or of chen, clou de girofle, Fr. per- 
haps of clau, Fr. a nail, from the reſemblance it bears to it] a pice 
brought from Ternate in the Eaſt Indies. It is the fruit or ſeed of a 
Very large tree. 

CLove [in Eſſex] the weight of eight pounds cf butter or cheeſe ; 
of wool ſeven pounds. 

CLoves, 
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C LO 


Ct,o'ven, or CLove, [of cleopan, Sax. ] cleft, divided. See To 
LEAVE. 
” CLo'vex-FooTEd. or CLo'vex-woored [of clever, fuct, and boof] 
ing the foot divided into tuo parts. The biſulious and cloven-beeft. 
Brown Water-fow! both u hol, and cleven footed. Ray. ; 
CLo've-ctLLY-FLower {from its ſmelling like cloves] a genus of 
plants which may be divided into three claſſes. 1. The clove gilly- 
tower, or carnation. 2. Ihe pink. 3. The ſu eet · william. 
CLo'ver Graf, more properly CLaver [of clœpan, of clæyra. 
Sax. violets, b-cauſe of the violet ſcent of its flower} 1. A kind of 
graſs ; a ſpecies of trefoil ; which ſee. Ciover improves land. Mar- 
timer. 
Than primroſe ſweeter, or the clover-graſs. Gay. 
2. To live in clover, is to live luxuriouſly, clover being extremely 
delicious and fattening to cattle. 
CLo'verer [of e ] covered with clover. 
Flocks thick nibbiing thro the clever d vale. Thomſen. 
CLovcn, an allowance of two pounds to every 100 weight, for 
te turn of the ſcale, that the commodity may hold out weight when 
fold by retail. 
CLoven [clough, Sax. ] a village between two feep hills. 
A Crour ſclur, Sax.] 1. A piece of cloth for any mean uſe; a 
rag; as, chats. 2. A patch on a ſhoe or coat. 3. Anciently 
the mark of white cloth at which archers ſhot. He drew a good bow, 
he ſhot a fine ſhot, he would have clapt in he lou at twelve ſcore. 
Shakeſjeare. 4. An iron plate to keep an axle from wearing. 5. Li- 
nen made uſe of to keep children dry. | 
Money is welcome in a dirty Cov. 
Lat. Lucri bonus eff odor ex re gualibet Jud. (The ſmell of gain 
is agreeable whenceſoever it proceeds) The Fr. ſay, to the ſame pur- 
poſe; L'argent eft toxjours bin, de quelgue maniere qu'il! wienne (what- 
ever way it comes.) Veſpaſian, the ioth Roman emperor, gave this 
anſwer to thoſe who found fault with his lay ing a duty upon cloacas, 
common-ſewers, &c. The ſame emperor, reprimanding his ion for 
making the ſame complaint, held a piece of money to his notnis, 
and aſked him if he perceived any ill imell in it, aud upon his antwer- 
ing no, replied : atgze e /otis . (And yet it is the product ot 
urine | 


To CLovT, werb act. 1. To patch, to mend coarſely, borchlingly, or 
bunglingly. My c/outed brogues. Shakeſpeare. Ciuted haon. i- 
ten, 2. To cover with a cloth. 

Milk fon.c unhappy ewe, 

Whoſe e/ruted leg her hurt doth ſhew. Sf erſer. 
3. To join awkwardly or coarſely. Many ſentences of one meaning 
clauted up together. Ajcham. 

CLovu'rep, part, congetled, coagulated ; corruptly for c/t?-4. 

I've ſeen her ſkim the c/outed cream. Gay. 

CLovu'TErLY [prob. of kluut, Du. a clod ; or, by corruption, 
from lonterly. Jol a on.] great, ill-hapen, clumſy. The fingle wheel 
plow is very clouterly. Mortimer. | | 

CLovur Naiis, ſuch nails as are uſed for the nailing on of clouts to 
the axle-trees of carriages. 


Cors {with gunners] thin iron plates nailed on that part of the 


axle: tree of a gun-carriage which comes thro' the nave. | | 
CLovrs [in hutandy] are iron plates nailed on the axle-tree of 

a cart or waggon, to ſave it from wearing, and the two croſs-trecs 
which hold the ſides of a cart, &c. together. | 

A CLown [prob. of cane, Lat. a huſbandman, from which Skin- 
ner and Junius imagine it to be contracted ; but it ſeems rather a Sax- 
on word, corrupted from /oz-n, loen, Du. a word nearly of the ſame 
import. 7ohnſon.] 1. A country fellow, a ruſtic, a churl. All his clowns 
horſt on cart jades. Sidney. | | | 

The c/o2175, a boiſtrous, rude, ungovern'd crew. Dryden. 

2. Anill-bred, unmannerly fellow. 

In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. Speclator. 

Crow'xery. Sce CLow'xiSanes.— «| | 


Crow xis [from clown] 1. Conſiſting of clowns; as, the c 


neighbourhood. 2. Like a clown, unmannerly, rude, rough, rugged, 


With c/ownijs hands the tender wings 
le bruſheth off. Spex/er. 8 
3. Clumſey, ungainly. 
In this old equipage, 
The c/owvaifh minuc traverſes the flage. 
Crow'xisuILy [of clowni/f] rudely. | | 
CLow'xisiNess, or CLow'NERY kor cla ei 1. Ruſtic beha- 
viour, coarſeneſs, unpoliſhed rudeneſs. His doric dialect has an in- 
comparable ſweetneſs in its clozenifoneſs. Dryden. Clatunery and ill- 
nature L'Eftrange. 2. Brutality. 
Crows Muftard [with botaniits] a ſort of herb. 
Crow xs Treacle, garlic. 
To Cĩor [encliner, Fr.] 
ing, to fill beyond deſire. 
Nor pinch'd with want, nor cy d with wanton eaſe. 
It ſeems, in the following paſſage, to have anoth PP gs 
2. It s, in How in to er ſenſe, perhaps 
to ſtrike the beak os. © | | hd 
His royal bird 
Prunes th' immortal wing, and choys his beak, 
As when his God is pleas'd. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To give one his fill, to glut, to ſatiate. | 
CLo'rep, or AccLo'yep [wirh farriers] is ſaid of a horſe when he 
is pricked with a nail in ſhoeing. 
CLoren [with gunners] is ſaid of a piece of ordnance, when any 
thing is got into the touch-hole, or the piece nailed up. 
CLo'rLEss [from clay] not cauſing ſatiety, that of which too much 
cannot be had. 
5 —_ ogra ſauce his Shakeſpe 
with cl ſauce his appetite. Shakeſpeare. 
bas” [of chy] ſatiety, repletion, beyond due appetite. 
he palate 
ſurfeit, c/oyment and revolt. Shakeſpeare. 
 CLovxx, a city and biſhop's ſee of Ireland, in the county of Cork, 
and province of Munſter, about 15 miles eaſt of Cork. 


Prior. 


club-beaded anterinze. Denton. 


a ſliapeleſs 


ignorance, Which either 


rally in the plural; the paws, the talons. 


1. To nail up, to ſtop up, to fill to loath- | 


| ratthin 


CLY 


Crus [kiueppri, Du. and Ger. Hubbe, Su. cin, Teut. clubhe, 
Sax. cuppa, Wel.] 1. A large or thick flick for offence; as, tho 
Rroke of a clab. 2. A company or ſociety of perſons, who meet te- 
gether under certain regulations to drink. Meet in factious 4767, to 
vility the ment. Dryden. 3. One of the four forts of card 
4- [prob. of clubbe, Sax. or of clepan, Sax. to cleave] The pay- 
ment of an equal ſhare cf a reckoning ; as, to pay one's cab. 5: 
Concurrence, contribution, joint charge. 

He's bound to vouch them for his own, 

Tho” got b'implicite generation, 

And gen ral c/b of all the nation. 
6. Crus Law, a fighting with clubs. 

To CLus, verb neat. [from the noun} 1. To contribute to a com- 

2 prague _— proportions. 2. to join. to produce one le- 
„to contribute ſeparate powers to one end. Every part abs an 
contributes to the 2 r 
To CLus, verb act. to pay to a common rec!:oning. 
Shyiock and his with 
Will c/zb their teſters now to take your life. Pe 
CLus-nEave [from cd and head] having a thick head 


HWaditrar 


— ". 
Sma.“ 


CLuB-Law [of dub and lere] Regulation by force, e of 
arms. The laudable method of c/1b-iaw. ] „. 

Cr.vs-roox [of ch and rom) the room in witch a ub or own; 
piny aſſembles. Addiſon uſes it. 

To Cruck ſcloccan, Sax. gfuchon, Cor, tar, Wil vicchoy, 
Armor. klocken, Du.] to cry as a hen ces in calling her chicken 
together. 

Crvur [formed from lap. Johnſon. Komp, Old and I. Gar.] 

8 piece of wood, or other matter neatly equal in it, d. 
mentions. 4 

Crv'weer [prob. of clympne, Sax. met] a clot or clod. 

CLUMPERED, Clotted together in little lunips. 

CLuaPERTON, aclown, or clowaiſh fellow. 

Crumes [probably of kfump, Ger.] a numſ:ul, one void of com 
ron ſenſe. Skinner, | 

CLu'uswy [of dim] awkwardly, unhandily; without ninble- 
neſs, without grace; as, to walk , und to manage any thing 
clumfily and unartificially. | 

Ciu'waxtss [of clue av kardneſs, want of uimbleneſe or de 
terit . The drudging part of life i chiefly owing to cl, ind 

wants proper tools or fill to uſe them. 
Collier. | | 

Cr u'wusy [lompfch, Do. ſtupid] awkward, nnhandy ; being with 
out dexterity or grace. Clu vere, unlick d, unpointed. DH. 
Clamſy fingers. Ray. 7, 

CLuxcn, or Blue CI vnn [at Wedneſpury in Staffordſhire] 1. A 


ſubſtance which is found next the coal in linking the coal-pits. 2. A 


clumſy, awkward fellow. 

CLuxcG, pret. and part. of to cling. See To Crixc. TS 
To Crux g, verb acat. [clingan, Sax.) to dry, as wood does when 
it is laid up after it is cut. See CI IXS. | 

Crux [of clungzan, Sax.] 1. Shrunk up with leanneſs, half-farved, 
ſtuck cloſe together. 2. Withered, as fruits. 

Cuu'xiac Monks, an order of monks, founded in the year goo, by 
Berne, abbot of Cluny in Burgundy. | 

CLus1 and /wwelien Neck [in cattle] a diſtemper, when their neck 
is ſwelled and raw. | | 

CLvu'srer [elurxen, or clypeen, Sax. Alder. Du.] 1. A bunch; 23 
of grapes, figs, &c. 2. A heap of ſeveral things. 3. A number ot 
animals gather'd together; as, a cet of bees. 4. A body of peo- 
ple collected; ſpoken in contempt. A c{/fer of mob. Adai/or. 

To CLusTEr, werb neut. producing cluſters, to gather themſelves 
into bunches. Ihe c/uftering vine. MIZ. 5 | 

Co Crusrer, ⁊ erb af. to collect things into a body 8 

Cr.u'srER GRAPE [of differ and grape] The ſmall black grape 
is by ſome called the currant or 4 grape, which 1 reckon the ſor- 
wardeſt of the black fort. Mortimer. | | 

 Ci.v'sretny [of clupreucy, Sax.] growing in cluſters. 

CLiv'ra [old lav. ] 1. Clouted thoe-, or hortec-thoes. 
iron with which car: wheels are ſhod 

CLu'Tarua [old law} a ſmithery or forge where ſuch ſhoes are 


2 Stakes L 


made. 


To Curt en [of uncertain etymology. Jh. 1. To hold in 
the hand, to graſp; as, to chic prey. 2. To gripe with the £8. 
3. To double the hand, fo as to ſcige and hold (aft. . 

| I have the power to c/utch my hand. Shakeſpeare. 

C uren [from the verb] 1. The gripe, graſp, ſeizure. 2. Gene- 
It was the hard fortune 


of a cock to fall into the clutches of a cat. L EHrange. 3. Hands, in 
a ſenſe of rapacity and cruelty. | | 
Your greedy flav'ring to devour | 
Before twas in your clutches power. Hudibras. 


4. The hands clu:ched. 5. Falte poſſeſſion. 
Cr uren ed, having great clumſy hands. 

To Ci ur TEA [klattern, Du. kioettern, H. Ger.] to make 4 noiſe, 
or buſtle. 

A Crurrrx, or Cru'tTErIxG [cleabup, Sax.) a noiſe, buſile, 
or ſlir, a hurry: a low word; as, to make a great clutter. 

Ci vor, a river of Scotland, which ariſing in Anandale, runs 
north. weſt by Lanerk, Hamilton, and Glaſgow, and falls into thc 
frith of Clyde over-againſt the ifle of Bute. X 

CLy'pox [N, Gr.] a floating in the Romach. Bruno adde. that 
the chief ſymptom is fatulency ; and reſolves the cauſe into a bad dr- 

ſtion. 

3 or CLymexon LANC, Gr.] water-betory ; 2 
ſoap- wort, tutſan, or park leaves. Lat. 8 

CIrrriro'kuis [with meteorologiſts] a fort of comet reſemb'ing 
a ſtield in form. Lat. | : 

_ CLy'swa, or CLy'sMus [Ne, Gr.] a purgition cr watking, 
a clyſter. 


CLy':sus, is as follows: if you have four or five bodies, and from: 


each of them draw a tincture or extract, an i mix thte together, #t - 
call. 


COA 


Walled a cluſlus; or, acco:Cing to ſome, a clyſſus conſiſts of 2 number 
Cebu principles diavn from one and the ſame bodies pu- 
when the ſeveral 

of tune fare things ſeparately prepared are mixed again; as 
ſalt, ſulphur, oil. tp'rit. 2nd mercury, are again brought to coaleſce 


of tice 
rige and en reconpuunded or mixed again; as 


ſpect-+ 


into one body. Cops, Renvat. : 

Civ [with chemilts] one of the effe&s or productions of that 
art, coni; ting of the mott eticacious principles of any body extracted, 
purified, ard then remixed, f 

Ci.v..vs, alſo a long digeſtion and union of oily ſpirits (eſpecially 
mineral one in order to make a compoſition of them; alſo a medi- 
eine made of the moſt active parts of any ingredient. 

Ci. -1ik { daftere. Fr. chfteric, Du. climet, Ger. of xxvrne, Gr.] 
a fluid medicine or decoclion to be injected into the bowels by the 
anus. 

To Ci.v'sTERI7E, to give a clyſter. A low word. 

Cty», a title of honour, ancicntly given to the fon of a king of 
England. F 

Cxrtxopa'ciylys [with anatomiſts] a muſcle, otherwiſe called 
_ extenſor tertii internodii digitorum. 

Cx1'cus' [xnz>», Gr.] the herb ſaffron. of the garden, baſtard, or 
mock ſaffron. 

To Coactava'te {of cwarerts, Lat.] to heap up together. The 
collocation of the ſpirits in bodies, whether the ſpirits be coacerwate 
or Giitufed, Bacon. rf 1 heat ef hang 

Coactny'ariox [from coacerwate}] the act © ng up together. 
"The fixing of t is the equal ſpreading of the tangible parts, and the 


Cloſe concerwation of them. Bacor. 


Coacu {cache, Fr. Sp. and Port. kotczy, among the Hungarians, 


by whom this vehicle is ſaid to have been invented. Mirfhexv. koetſe, 
Du. kuiſcht Ger.] a large ſort of chariot, a carriage of pleaſure or 
Rate, diſlinguiſhed from a chariot by having feats fronting each 
er. 
Coaca ſon board a Rag-ſhip] the council- chamber. 
To Coacu {from the ſubſtantive] 1. To carry one in a coach. 
he needy poet flicks to all he meets ; 
Coach's? carted, trod upon. Pope. 
2. To put any one into a coach. © TO 

Conct-rox [of ch and ker] the ſeat on which the driver of the 
coach ſits. | | ; 

Coacu-riire (of wach and hire] money paid for the uſe of a hired 
coach. | | 

Conon oUtset [of ach and Louſe] the houſe in which the coach is 
bept from the weather. | 

Coacu-taktk [of coach and make] the artificer who makes 

coaches. 
_ Coacin MAKERS, are of a late incorporation. They have for their 
rmori..l enligns, azure, a chevron between three coaches r. The 
creſt is Phcebus drawn in a chariot all of the ſecond, and the ſup- 
Porters [wt horſes argent, armed or. Their motto 77. nubila Pba bus. 
Then hall is that of the {criveners. 

Coacu ran [of wach and man] the driver of a coach. 

Co:ci-1icel [with the canting crew] a crown or half-crown, 
diſtinguned, the former by the hindmoſt, and the latter, by the fore 
coach wheel. | 

To Cen [from con, together, and a7] to act together, to act 
in concert, Ihe two Cid c,. Shakeſpeare. 

Cos cio [cratum, ap. of congo, to compel, of con, together, 
and ao, to ct] cumpulſton, con:iraint, force, either reſtraining or 
iopelli- go. Vet it had the force of waction, and deſpotical. Scurh. 

Coa rivet [from wort] . Cumpuliory, having the force of re- 
 Nrainivg or napdlliag, reſtrictive; as, a active power. 2. Acting in 
cencurrence; an obtolete ſenſe of the word. ; 

Imagination. 
With what's unreal thou coadtive art. Shakeſpeare. 
Coapjv'uENT from con and atjurcntim, I. at.] mutual aſſiſtance. 

Coapyyuſrant [of co and aut, ſup. of a4 ve, of ac, to, and 
, Lat. to aſün] helping, co-operating. Thracin's coadjutant, and 
the roar of fierce Euroch don. Phitips. 

Coapyu'ror {roazzuteur, Fr. ccacjutore, It. of caacjutor, Sp. and 
Lat.] 1. A felow-he'per, an aſünant, an affociate. have had no 
hint from my predeccttors the poets, or their ſeconds and coadjutors, 
the critics. Dryden. 2. In the canon law, one who is impowered or 
| appointed to perform the duties of another. | * 

Coanpyu'vincy (of con and adjuws, Lat. to aſſiſt] owing to the 
coldneſs of the carth, ſome concurrence and coadjuwvaency, but not im- 
medi.te determination. Brown. 

Co:DdvxaA TION [of coadunalus, of con and aduno, to unite toge- 
ther, of ad to, and was, Lat. one] the act of uniting, or gathering 


together into one. | 


Coapuxr'riox [cf con and unitie, Lat.] the conjunction of diffe- 


rent ſubſtances into one maſs; as, a co@.lunitian of Jon. Hale. 
Comxra'vtous feomtancus, Lat.] living in ſame age with 
one. 
Comre'rx al [co eterms, Lat.] equally eternal; or (according to 
its {ict etxymolygy) eternal together with another; and in this ſenſe, I 
ſuppoſe, the word fc] was meant by thoſe who firſt imported 
it into the chriſtian theology, I mean the writzrs of the fourth century: 
not to imply ſelf-exiſlence, or a+&/olute underived eternity; for that 
was, on all ſides, appropriated to the , cauſe and Faruk of the 
univerſe, but in oppoſition to thoſe who affirmed, * there was a. time 
in which God's % production did not as yet exiſt.” And yet it ſhould 
not be diſſembled, that the moſt conſiderable writers of that century 
choſe rather to expreſs this production by its being before all time or 
oct, than ale to fay, that the thing produced by God was co-eter- 
nal with Him. Thus Euiebius, tho“ he conſtantly oppoſes them who 
affirmed, there was a time when the Son of God was not; and fre- 
quently aſſerts the generation of the Son to have been from begin- 
ringl-js anger, nay more, and once uſes the phraſe eternal generation 
{is Biodorus the Platoniſt had done before him. Cadworth, p. 239.) 
yet. concerning eternity, abſolutely fo called, the fame author thus 
emphatically exprefles himſelf, © Marcellus, fays he, determines 
that the a e of God is [A.] eternal, that is to ſay © unbegotten” ; 


COA 


not conſidering that if the word be diſtinct from God, then 
TWO nec. ug the word, and God; and fo there is no —— 
origizal of things. But if he ſays, there is but one eternal, makin 
God and the word the ſame; then he is openly a Sabellian.” Eccles 
Theolog. lib. 2. c. 12. And again, The ſplendor, ſays be, 
co- exiſlent with the luminous body But the Father's exiftenc.. 
is befere the Son's, and his generation; he being alone 276. 
otten.” Demonſt. Evang. lib. 4. c. 3. And that he was not fig, 
in all this, but ”= the language of thoſe times, appears from lil, 5 
c. 3. recuragxiu * ph v vi; rag Glow cn Tru 
1. e. (if — 8 That the Father exiſts before the voy 
is an univerſally acknowledged truth.” See Firft Cavs, and Er, 
GtxtrATION ; and Cud worth's Intell. Syft. p. 252. 

Cox vous [of can, Lat.] of the fame age with another, 

To Coa'cutxT [coagmento, of con and agmen, Lat. an army] t» 
keep together. Had the world been coagmented from that ſuppyicy 
foriuitous jumble, this hypotheſis had been tolerable. CI. 

r 1. Collection or coacervation into one mat 
union, The well-joining, cementing, and coogmentation of word; 
Ben Jobnſen. 2. "pom. ay — down a matter, by catting 
8 powers, and afterwards reducing the whole into a conc:e;. 
or . 

Coa'cuLaBLE [from to * capable of concretion. A fin- 
and tranſparent 1 coagulable * — Boyle. 

To Coa'culaTE, verb ad. [ coaguler, Fr. coagulare, It. of coagula- 
tum, Lat.] to force into concretions ; as, to turn into curds as coaga- 
lated maſles. "6 

To Coa'cuLaTtE, verb neut. to run into concretions ; as, the mill: 


2 K. | 
OAGULA'TION [coagulazione, It. of coagulatio, Lat.] 1. Is the 
condenſing or ke of a fluid matter, without its Nag any of 
the 4 _ caus'd its _— as, in blood, milk, c. 
2. The rmed — ſubſtance of coagulaticn; 
is not — ſaline. er . | 
Coacuiartion [with chemiſts] is a giving a conſiſtence to li- 
= by drawing out ſome part of them in vapours by the means of 
; or elſe by mingling liquors of a different nature 0 | 
CoacuLaTion [in chemical writers] is expreſſed by theſe cha. 


racters H. E. 
[from to coagulate] having the power of cauſing 
it. 


Coa'GuLaTIVE 
coagulation. Boyle uſes 

Coa'culaTor [from to coagrlate] that which cauſes coagulation. 
Coagulaters of the humours are thoſe * which expel the moſt fluid 
parts, as in the caſe of incraſſating. Arbutbnot. 2 

— Lat. whatever ſerves to coagulate or join things to- 
gether. 
Coacurum [with ſurgeons] the thick part of the blood, that floa:s 


in the ſerum, when it is cold. 

To Coaxs, to fawn u to flatter, to ſooth. See To Coax. 

Coar [col, Sax. and Teut. kote, Du. kohle, Ger. kul, Dan. koi, 
Su.] 1. A mineral fuel, a black, ſulphureous, inflammable matter. 
One ſpecies of pitcoal is called cannel or canob coal, which is found 
in the northern counties. 2. The cinder of burnt wood ; charcoal. 
3. Fire any thing inflamed ; as, a coa/ of fire. 

To Coal [from the noun] 1. To burn wood to charcoal. Fetch- 
ing wood when it is coaled. Carew. 2. To delineate with a coal. 
He coa/'4 out rhimes upon the wall. Camden. 

To blexy the Coals, to raiſe differences between perſons. 

Coat BLACK, a7. [of coal and black] black in the higheſt degree: 
of the colour of a coal. 
 CoaLl-nox [of cal and box] a box to coals to the fire. 

Coal Fire, a heap or pile of fire-wood for ſale ; fo much as wil 
make a load of coals when burnt. | ä 

Coal-ulxE [of coal and mine] a coal- pit. 

Coal Mouſe, a bird. | 5 | 

Coal- rr [of cal and pit] a pit made in the earth, out of which 
coals are dug. * 

CoaL-sTOXE [of coal and fone] a fort of cannel coal. Coal- 
ene flames eaſily, and burns freely; but holds and endures the fire 
much longer than coal. Woodward. 

CoaL-work ſof coal and awwork] a . 

Coal LER Y coal] a place where coals are dug. EK 

To Coalt'sce [coaleſco, Lat.] 1. To unite in maſſes, by a ſpon- 
tancous approximation to each other; as, vapours caaleſce and con- 
ſtitute globules. 2. To grow together, to join. | | 

CoaLE'sCENCE, or CoALE'SCENCY [with philoſophers] a cleaving 
or uniting together of the ſmall fine particles of matter that com 
3 ich ſurgeons] the cloſing of a wound ; the 

OALESCENCE | WIth ſurgeons or a W z o- 
ing together again of any parts, which bw before i 

Coal1'Tion [coalitus, of coaleſce, Lat. union in one maſs] a re- 
union, or growing together of parts before ſeparated. Theſe ſquan- 
der'd atoms ſhould convene and unite into great maſſes ; without ſuch 
a coalition, the chaos muſt have reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 

Coa'LTErx [coalternes, Lat.] reciprocal, mutual, being by turns. 

CoaLTErN Fever, are ſuch as when two come — periodi- 
cally, the one invades, as the other off alternately. | 

Coa'Ly [of coal] containing coal, full of coal. Coaly Tine, or 
ancient hallow'd 74 2 4 "EE 

Coa'mixcs of the Hatches [in a ſhip] are the planks or 
which raiſes W hatches above _ 12 

Coax [of the iſland of Coos] is often applied to Hippocrates, or 
— INES is writings, it being the place of his 

To Coa'rcT [of caacte, Lat.] 1. To ſtraiten, to confine into a 
narrow compaſs. 2. To . If a man coar&s himſelf 
to the extremity of an act, he muſt blame and impute it to himſclf, 
that he thus coar#ed and ftraitened himſelf. Ayliſe. 

CoarcTa'TiOon, Lat. [from coar&#] 1. A e geen 
together, confinement, reſtraint to a narrow place. The winds 
if they have no coarFation, or blow not hollow, give an interior 
ſound. Bacon. 2. Contraction of any . Straiten the artery 
never ſo much, provided the ſides of it do not meet, the veſſel will 

| conunue 


COB 
continue to beat below or beyond the fi. Ray. 3. Reftraint 
of liberty. Election is oppos'd not only to coaction, but alſo to co- 
arfation or determination to one. Brambal. 

K» baſer parts, not fine. 


I 
er Shakeſpeare. 
2. Not ſoft or fine. Uſed of cloath, the threads of which are large. 
of manners, uncivil. 4. Groſs, not delicate. 
coarſer tie of human law, 
their . T homfon. 
iſhed. Praiſe of Virgi 
, in my coar/e Engliſh, 


nfiniſh'd, 


is againſt myſelf, 


b 4 8 . The rudiments of Virgil's coar, 
cranſlated, #—y ins ſome beauties of the author. 6 
COA'RSENESS 


of coarſe] 1. Impurity, unrefined ftate ; as the 
 cear/eneſs of glaſs. Bacon. 2. Roughnets, want of ſineneſs. 3. Groſſ- 
finefs, want of delicacy. Tis with friends {pardon the coarſencſi 
of the illuſtration) as with dogs in couples ; they ſhould be of the ſame 
ſize. L'Eftrange. 4. Roughneſs, rudeneſs gf manners. | 
A baſe wild olive he remains: 
The ſhrub the coar/eneſs of the clown retains. Garth. 
8. Meanneſs, want of nicety. Confider the penuriouſneſs of the 
ollanders, the coarſeneſs of their food and raiment, and their little 
indulgences of pleaſure. Addi/er. | 
Coas r [cite, Fr. caſla, It. and Sp. huft, Du. ciifte, Ger. 1. The 
of the land next the ſea, the ſea-ſhore; it is not for the 
banks of leſs waters; as, the Holland coaff. 2. It ſeems to be 


taken by Newton for fide [cafe, or chte, Fr.] Some virtue lodged in 
ſome of the cryſtal, inclines and bends the ra towards the coat 


not be reſracted 


of unuſual refraction, otherwiſe the rays 


is clear. A proverbial The is over, the enemy 
are marched off. Seeing that the coaff vas clear, Zolmane di 
Muſidorus. Sidney. 


Lat. the ribs] a breaſt and neck of lamb, mut- 


CoasT [of c:ffa, 
ton, veal, &c. | 
To Coas r, verb next. [from the noun] to ſail along by the ſea-coaſt, 
within fight of land. 
Steer my veſſel with a ſteady hand, 
And the ſhore in fight of land. Dryden. 
To Coasr, werb af. to fail by, or near to. Entertainment we 


it. Addiſon. 
Coa'sTeR — c he that ſails near the ſhore. 
In our ſmall ſkiff we muſt not launch too far, 


We here but coaſters, not diſcoverers are. Dryden. 
c 
tween . 
er ing trees, and plant- 
ing the ſame fide to the ſouth, weſt, caſt, &c. which ſtood that way 
where it before. | | 
- ing, onal wy kot, Du.] a fold for ſheep; alſo a hut for 


cattle. | 
Coar [cotte, Fr. cotta, It.] 1. A 
moſt. 2. Petticoat ; the habit of a 


worn commonly upper- 
in his infancy, the lower part 
of a woman's dreſs. 3. The habit or veſture, as demonſtrative of 
the office. Men of his coar ſhould be minding their prayers. Suit. 
The hair or fur of a beaft ; as, a horſe's c. 6. outſide of 


it. 7. A thin covering laid or done over any thing; as, a coat of 


fine mould, &c. 8. That on which the enſignus armoriaf are por- 
trayed ; as, a coat armour, a coat of arms. 

Coar [of cor, Sax. bet, Du. kante, L. Ger. an hut, a 
Oc. ] denotes that the place, to which it is added, was 
r, Sc. in that place. 

Coar of r 
and over with many iron rings. 
3 OTE Jr — ener wad as, gut 
bout the maſt at the partners; and allo about the pump at the decks, 
that no water may go down there. 

Coar [with anatomiſts] a membranous cover of any part of the 
body; as, the coats of the , arteries, veins, nerves, Sc. 

To Coat {from the J to cover, to inveſt, to overipread ; 
as, to coat a retort. 

To Coax, to wheedle, to humour, to flatter ; a low word. She 
was muzzling and coaxing the child; its a good dear, ſays the. J E 


trange. 
Forge [from 2 2 item ces 

Cos [a o in compoſition terms, corrupted 
344 kopf, Ger.] the head, or top. | 

Cos, a rich miſer ; alſo a ign coin. 

Cos [coppe, Sax.] a ſea-fowl, called alſo ſea - cob. 

— I's harbour for ſhips ; as, the cob of lime in Dorſet- 
Cox, a Spaniſh coin, the ſame as 2 piaſter. 

Cora'LEs, a fort of deemons in human ſhape, who were called ſa- 
tyrs, and faid to be attendants of Bacchus. 

Co'vaLT, or Cosa L Tun [in medicine] a on of — of a 
blackiſh colour, or rather „ ſhining ſtone, a cau 3 
it conſiſts 3282 83K — pare being erated, 
behind it a metalline calx; its fumes are violently poiſonous, 

It is found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, 
| ; cobalt are uced the three ſorts of arſenic, 

white, yellow, and red, as alfo and ſmalt. Cobelt is plentifully 
| 3 with arſenic, contains copper, and ſome ſilver. Being 

88. | 


cortage, 


on the 


COC 


ſublimed, the flores are of a blue colour: theſe German minerai:? 
call zaffrce. Woodward. 
We 4 nn and that 
. to join 1. To do work bunglingly, | 
rally uſcd of ſhoes. 2. To do or make any * 
handily. Give the baſe poets back their cobb/ed rhimes. Dryder. 
Co'sLExTZ, a city of Germany, in the archbiſhopric of 
Triers, and circle of the Lower Rhine, ſituated at the confluence ot 
the Rhine and Moſelle, 52 miles north-eaſt of Triers, and 36 ſouth 


of C 

A Contra [kobler, Dan. to mend ſhoes] a mender of old ſhoe: : 
alſo a bungling workman in general. In reſpect of a fine workmar. 
I am, but as you would ſay, a cobbler. Shakeſpeare. 

CoBBLER keep to your lad. Lat. Ne futor w/tra crefidam. Fr. Chac- 
un a fon metier. (Every one to his trade.) The known ſtory of Apeile:, 
who would not ſuffer the cobler to judge oi his picture bevord the 
flipper, gave riſc to this proverb. Ml =o 

Co'BLixcxess [of kobler, Dan.] bunglingne(.. | 

Col sions [of cob and ien] irons with a kno) at the uppe: en 
as, ranges, cobirons, and pots. Rat ar. | : 

Cons nor [of cox and bine] 2 coadjut int bithop. Az/ife uſes it. 

Co'sLon, a port-town of the hither India, ſituated en me Coro- 
mandel-coaſt, 12 miles ſouth of Fort St. George. 

Co'anur [of cob and ut] 1. A ſpecies of lazel. 2. Child: 
game; the conquering nut. | | 

Cop's wax [of cob and j/avan] tlie head or leading fwar.. 

I'm not taken 
With a cob/auan. Ben Johnſon. 

Cons, balls or pellets with which fowls are crammed. 

8 E Du.] 1. A web made by ſpiders, very pros 
ancien obs, 2. Any mate or trap, implying infiduculr.: 
and weaknek. 4 OOTY 

Copwes (or trivial ſlight} pretence. A certain noted clergyms: 
preaching agu inſt the diſpenſation allowed quakers from king al: 
oath, and mentioning the act of parliament which author!s d it, called 
it a cobwweb argument. 

Coca, or Co'qria [old law] a cogger or ſmall boat. 

Co'cacLE [about Shrewſtbury] a device for fiſhing, made of ſal- 
low-twigs, ſplit and covered next the water wich an kx hide, in which 
the fiſherman ſits, rows with one hand, and manages his net, or any 
* — —_— ſk the other. | 

oc Nut, or Cacao Nat, an Indian nut, of which chocol:.t- 
Is = See = os. I 

.OCCI FEROUS [of cocus, 2 grain or berry, and ire, Lat. to bear 
all ſuch plants of trees that bear berries. : N 

Cocci'ets Os, or Co'ceyx [in anatomy] a cartilaginous kind o: 
bone joined to the extremity of the os ſacrum, fo named, becaulc . 
ſhape it is ſomething like a cuckow's bill. | 

Co'ccism, the old, filly tune of a cuckow. 

Cocu [in doctor's bill] ſtands for ccb/eare, i. e. a ſpoonful. 

Co'cnix, a port-town of India, on the Malabar coaſt, about 1c0 
miles ſouth of Calicut. Here the Dutch have a ſactory, and a very 


ſtrong fort. EE, 


Co'curx-Cnixa, a kingdom of India, boended by the king dom 
of "Tonquin on the north, by the Indian ocean on the eaſt and ſouth. 
and by the kingdom of Cambodia on the weſt. It is upwards of 
400 miles long, and 150 broad, producing chieſly filk and rice. 

Cocuixr'al [cochimlla, Sp. a woodhoufe] an inſect gathered up- 
| opuntia and dried; from which a bcautiful red colour is cx- 
trated. Hill. | | 

Cocrineal Grain, is a red grow ing in America, found in a 
fruit, reſembling that of the cochiacal-tree or tonne, the firſt ſhoot 
produce a yellow flower, the point whereof, when ripe, opens with 
a cleft of three or four inches. This fruit is tull of kernels or grains, 
which fall on the leaſt agitation, and which the Indians carefully ga- 
ther up; eight or ten of theſe fruits yield about an ounce of grain. 

This berry yields a dye almoſt as beautiful as that of the inſect, 
-and is fo like it, that a perſon may eaſily be deceived in them. 

Co'cuLEa [with anatomiſis] the cavity or hollow part of the ear, 
reſembling the ſhell of a ſnail. | ; 

CocuHLEa [in mechanics] a ſcrew, one of the fix mechanic pow- 
ers; it is a ſtrait cylinder furrowed fpiral-wile ; if the furrowed ſur- 
face be convex, the ſcrew is ſaid to be male: if concave, it is called 
a female ſcrew. Where motion is to be generated, the male and fe- 
male ſcrew are always joined ; that is, whenever the ſcrew is to be 
uſed as a ſimple engine or mechanical power, when joined with an 
axis in peritrochio, there is no occaſion for a female; but in that caſe 
it becomes part of a compound engine. See Serew. 

Coca [in architecture] a winding ſtair-caſe. See Clixtax : 
and read there, gradatio, i. e. 2 gradual riſe or aſcending, by Reps, freni 
one ching to another. e 

Cocuiea're, Lat. [a ſpoon, in medicine] a ſpconful. 

1 Lat. [with botaniſts} the herb ſpoon · wort or ſcur- 

-graſs. 

* O'CHLEARY, [adj. of cochlea, Lat. a ſcrew] having the form of 
a ſcrew. Wreathy ow and cocileary wraings. Bren. 

Co'culeareD [of cochlea, Lat. a ſcrew] having a ſcrew form ; as, 
ſtones of a cochleated figure. Woodtrard. 

To Cock, verb act. from coc]! 1. To ſet erect; to hold bol: 
upright, as a cock holds his head. Our Lightfcot barks, and coc! 
his ears. Gay. 2. To f:t up the hat with an air of petulance, ard 

neſs. An alert young fellow c:c&ed his hat upon a friend of hi 
Addiſon. 3. To mould the form of a hat. 4. To fix the cock wi 
a gun ready for diſcharge. 5. To raiſe hay, barley, &c. in final! 


o Cock, werb neut. 1. To firut, to look pert, or big. Every 
one cocks and ftruts upon it. Auiſon. 2. Lo train up, or uic fghtii g 
cocks. Ciies out 'gainit ceckirg, fince he cannot bet. Por Je. 
Cock, [coc, Fr. cocce, Sax. kack, Dan.] 1. The male to the hen. 
2. The male of any ſmall birds; as, a cc&-fperrow. 3. Ihe wea- 
thercock, that ſhews the direction of the wind by its turuvg. 4. 
A ſpout to let out water at will, by turning the _ A little ca 
made in the belly of the upper glaG. Bacon. 5. The notch of an 
arrow. 6, The "I of a dial. 7. 'Ihat part of ts lock ot 
3 :*. 


COCG 


gun, that had the hint. K. The wrought piece that covers the ba- 
[ance in a watch. H A coqgure, a lrader, a governing man. The 
cock of the ub. Air no. Coci-cro<:1ing; à note ui th: time in the 
morning; as, the firft , the ſecond cc. Shakeſpeare. 11. Cock. 
boat, a ſmal! boat. Ihe teke view of ail fized cocks, barges, and 
6iherboats. Carew. 12. .\ ſmall heap; as, a cock of barley. 13. 
ihe form of 2 hat {tom the comb of a cock. Johnſen] as, the cock 
of a hat. 
very Cock is vrt gn tic own dunghill. 

Lat. Gallus is (us les pl u¹ν,ỹÜWʃurimu proteſt. 

Fr. Chin fur fron fuer if} hardy. 

Sp. Cada (i carta (crows; en ju muledar. It is a ſign of cowardice, 
and by no mcans of true courage, when any one ſtruts, looks big or 
infalts, when he knows he ii ſure of protection, or out of the of 
s 2otagontÞ. 

Cocz {with Her. } Guillim ſovs of the cock, that as fome ac 
cdunt the hen the que u. and ſwallow or wagtail the lady, fo may 1 
term this knight among birds ; bring both of noble courage, and al- 
v. 295 prepared for the battle, * comb for an helmet, his ſharp 
% hooked bill fr a faulchron to Raſh and wound his enemy, and, as 


a complete foldier, armed cop- a-fe, he has his legs armed with ſpurs, 
giving an example to the valant ſoldier to expel danger by fight and 


no! by Fight. 
The cock, fay others, is the emblem of ſtriſe, 1 of haugh- 
ti neſs and of viciory, becauſe he rather chooſes to die than yield, and 
tncrefore he is called the rd of Mars. 
lie v likewiſe an emblem of icalouſy and vigilancy. 
A Cous [hicroglyphically! fixmifies a noble diſpoſition of mind, 
thyete being no hurd of 2 me generous and undaunted courage at the 
ght uf imminent danger. 


Cocx of Hay [4. <. c, a hap] a ſmall heap of hay; properly, a 


cop of hay. 

ä a Horp {cogire-a-tupe, Fr. i. e. a cock with a coop-creſt or 

comb] flanding upon high terms, all upon the ſpur. 

Coco #5225 Ci. the cock or ſpiggot being laid upon the hoop, 
and the barrel of ale framm'd, z. e. draux out without intermiſſion] at 
the height of mirth and jolliry. 

Cock-F1GH11%G, the original of this ſport is faid to have derived 
from the Athenians, on the following occaſion : When T hemiſtocles 
was marching his army to fght the Perſians, he by the way <lpying 
two cocks fighting, cauſed his army to behold them, and made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech to them: Rebell. cbeſe do mot fight for their houfhold- 
| geeks, for the monuretits of their anceſtors, nor for glory, nor for liberty, 

or ſafety of their children; bat 01:1; beran/e the one aii not gi to 
the ether. This fo encouraged the Grecians, that they ie He. 
nuouſly, and obtained a victory over the Perſians ; upon which cock- 
fighting was, by a particular law, ordained to be annually iſed by 
the Athenians ; and hence was the original of this ſport in de- 
rived. | 
Cocrx-yor5t [of coc. in the language of the Brigantines, high] a 
bigh horſe, TS triumphant, exulting. Mn 15 | 

Co'cxaps [of cot} a ribbon worn in E. 

Co cx ar, a fort of play. | 
 Cocx-Ale, pleaſant drink, ſaid to be provocative. 

Cocx-Baxud, a pimp. | | 
 Cock-Sure {of cock and fare] very ſure, confidently certain. In con- 
twwampt. We ſteal, as ina caſtle, cock-ſure. Shake . 
| ——— [among the Virginian Indians] is one that has the 
honour to be of the king's council with relation to the affairs of the 
_ 2averninent, ard has a great ſhare in the adminiſtration, and muſt 
taiough the +: aras before he can arrive at this honour, or be of the 
number of the great men. See Husxarav. 

Cocker [cogratris, or coratrix, Fr. coccodrille, It. cocadriz, 
Sp. from cock, Eng. and atten, Sax. a ſerpent. Jobaſon] a kind of 
ſerpent, otherwiſe called a baſiliſc, ſ to riſe from a cock's egg. 
They u ill kill one another by the look, like cockatrices. Shakeſpeare. 

Cocx.zoaT [of cock and boar] a ſmall boat belonging to a ſhip. 

Coci-ER2TH, broth made by boiling a cock. 

Cocxs-coup {with botaniſts] the herb alſo called yellow rattle- 
Fraſs, or . ON RE Ce 
Cocssut ap, a plant allo c ainſoin. a i 
gower. whoſe * becomes a crefted pod. It is 2 plant, 


and ede emed one of the bet? ſorts of fodder for cattle. Miller. £ 


Cock-rr :15D. giddy-brained, hair-brained, raſh. 

Cock -Featber [in archery} that feather of the ſhaft that ſtands up- 
right in due notching, and if it be not obſerved, the other feathers run- 
ning on the bow will ſpoil the ſhot. | 

Cock-rorr probably of cock high, or u, Heb. a roof, and 47] 
an upper left or garret, the room over the garret, in which fowls are 
wppoſed to rooſt. 

Cocx-MaSTER [ of c and mafer] one that breeds game cocks. 
A " ee bought a partridge, and turn'd it among the fighting 
cocks. L' Eftrange. | 

Cone {of ccd and match] cock-fight for a =_—_ Their 
tools will not fo much as nunale together at a cock-match. Addijon. 

Cocx-· nr [of cast and pit] a place made for cocks — in. Now 
have I gain d the cart it of the weltern world, and academy of arms 
for many years. Howed. | | 

Cocx-yir ſin a ſhip of war] is a place on the lower floor or deck 
behind the man capſtan, lying between the platform or orlope and 
the ſteward's room, where arc ſubdiviſions or partitions for the purſer, 
the ſurgeon and his mates. 

Cocx- Roads, a net for the catching of woodcocks. 

Cocx- no ens, a fort of inſets. 


Cocks [with mariners] are {mall ſquare yon of braſs with holes 
* 4 


in them, which are put into the middle o wooden ſhivers, to 
| 2 EO WT Wenn oys 
„ on which turn 


Cocxenvur [of ceck and gr] the cloſe of the evening when poulery 
to rooſt. cockſbut time. Shakeſpeare. 


1 [of cock — Virginian hawthorn, a ſpecies of 
vi 0 bunches, 


medlar. Its _ beauti wers are pioduced in 
aud its fruit, which 1s ripe in autumn, grows in great and is 
-*cemed good food far deer, M. Jer. . | 


} 


COD 


Cock were {with botaniſts] an herb, called alſo dittandet or pep- 
perwort. | 

Cocx-<waiv, or Coxox [of a ſhip] an officer who has the Charge 
of the cock boat. barge or ſhallop, with all its furniture, and is 10 
readinefs with all his crew to man the boat upon all occaſiqus; (of c 
guet, Fr. a ſmall boat, and fevain, of pan, coxzroane, Sax. cor. 
raptly coxsm.) 

Cocs-TuRoOPPLED Horſe [with farriers] a horſe whoſe thropple or 
wind-pipe is ſo long. that he cannot draw his breath with that eate that 
others du which are looſe throppled. 

Coca Walk [with cock-fighters] a place where a cock is bred, ard 
where commonly no other cock comes. 

To Cocxts [coqueliner, Fr.] to cade, to fondle, to inCulge. 
Mott children are ſpoiled by ceckering and tenderneſs. Locke. 

Cocxen [of cock] one ſxill'd in, or a great lover of the ſport of 
cock-ſighting. | 

Co'cxerMOcTH, 2 h and ſea · port town of Cumberland. 
ſituated on the Iriſh fea, and almoſt ſurrounded by the Cockar and 
Derent, the former of which divides it into two „ Which are 
communicated by a good ſtone bridge. It is 20 mites from Carliſle, 
167 from London, and ſends two members to parl: t. 

Co cxxr {probably of cock] briſk, malapezt. A low word. 

Cocker, or CoxkEr, a -houſe ſeal; alſo a parchment ſealed 
and delivered by the officers of the cuſtoms to merchants, as a Varrant 
that their are entered. I he greateſt profit did ariſe by the cocke: 
of hides. ies. | 

Cocxtr Bread, the fineſt ſort of wheaten bread. 

Cocx TTA“ TA Lina [in old law] wooll duly entered at the cuſlom- 
houſe, and cocketted or allowed to be 

CocxtETTuY:, or CocxgType, the 
the do be * to be entered. 

o cxIx Ca [with fowlers] a frame made of coarſe canvas, about 
an ell ſquare, tanned, with ewo ſticks ſet acroſs to keep it out, having 


a hole to look out at, and to put the noſcl of a ſhort gun through, for 


ae og _— Se. cock bred for fighting 
O'CKEREL cock] 2 young ing. 
Which Gf then? Gull bers wo crow? | 
The old cock ?——the cockerel. Shakeſpeare. 
Co'cx15n {of cock] wanton, uppith. 
CocxiSHNESS, wan „ u , | 
Co'cxi.s [coccle, Sax. coguille, Fr. a ſmall ſhell, as of ſnails, o: 


ſuch ſmall fiſhes] a weed that grows among corn, otherwiſe called 


corn-roſe; alſo a ſmall ſhell-fiſh. | 
CocxLe Stairs, a fort of winding ſtairs. | 
To Coen tr, to er, to contract into wrinkles, as ſome cloth 
does, like a cockle-ſhell. Camblets cock/ed grain. Gay. 
Co'cxLeD [of cockle] ſhelled, perhaps —— . | 
IT ̃ be tender horns of cock/ed ſnails. Shakeſpeare." | 
Co ex xx x [a word of which the original is muchcontroverted. The 
French uſe an expreſſion, pais de cocargne, for a country of daintics. 


Paris oft pour riche un pais de cocaigne. Boileav. Of this word they are 


not able to ſettle the original. It whatever was its firt 


appears, 
GGG 


poem. 

Far in fee by welt ſpayng, 

Is a lond > Arq, > =. Os 8 
On which Dr. Hickes has this remark : unc coguin, coguine. De 
olim apud Galli otio gulæ & wentri deditos, ignavum, ignavam, de- 
fediofum, defidioſam, ſegnem ſignificabant. Hinc urbanes utpote a ruflicis 

ri olim c Y 

A ear end moniales, ut ſegne genus heminum, qui defidia 
dediti, ventri indulgebant, & coguinæ amatores erant, malevolentifſime 
zxvetitur. &c.] a nick-name wen to one born and 


| lefs actire life than country people; others again from cocker or fondle. 


— — — ny we" heart, "CR 
Proud of the plenty outhern part. Dorſet. 
2. Any effeminate, i and reable citizen. | 
This lubber the world will prove a ceciacy. Shakeſpeare. 
Coco, or Co'coa [cacactal, Sp. and therefore more properly writ- 
cacac] an Indian tree reſem a date tree, being a ſpecies of 


5 


palm which is cultivated in moſt of the inhabited parts of the Eaſt 


and Weſt Indies, but thought a native of the Maldives. The nut of 
this tree contains a ſweet liquor like milk or cream, and of a pleaſant 
taſte ; the inner rhind of which may be i | 
of the outward are made large cables; they make drinking 
bowls of the ſhell. The leaves of the tree are uſcd for thatching 


Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl. Thomſon. 5 
Co'cxquean, or Co“ TYAN [q. coqueman, of cogua, Lat. a kitchin, 
or coquize, Fr.] a man that cots or atis the part of a cook among wo- 
men, or concers himſelf in kitchin affairs. | 


Cocoxa'To, a town of Italy. in 2 1 —— about 
23 miles caſt of Turin. It is faid to be the birth · place of the famous 


Columbus, who diſcovered America. 
Cocque'r, Fr. a beau, a an amoroſo, or general lover, 

alſo a wanton maiden, who ſeveral lovers in ſuſpence. 
Co cri [coffibilis, Lat.] eaſy to be boiled. 8 
Co'cTiLE [cdi, Lat.] ſodden or baked, as a brick. 
CocT1LLa'T1oNn, Lat. a poaching ; as, „ Cc. : 
Co'cTion [Fr. cocione, It. of codtio, Lat.] 1. The act of boiling. 

2. In phyſic, a coction or reſolution of feveriſh matter. 3. A dige- 

ſton in the ſtowach. ak . 
— Co'cuLu [in old law] a ſmall drinking cup in the 

a boat. 
o'cuLus Indicus, a poiſonous narcotic berry, made uſe of by 
to intoxicate fiſh, ſo tha: they may be taken out of the water 

with the hand; called alſo bacce prijcator æ, i. e. fiſters-berries. 

Cop [codde, Sax. and Du. a pillow] as, j in-cod, a pin- 


n. Coo 


at the cuſtom-houſe where 


nunc ſcribitur cockneys wecabant. Et preta 


eaten like artichokes, and 
and 


COE 


Coo —— Sax. ce, Fr.] the hu:k or ſhell of peaſe, beans, Cc 
in full cods laſt year rich peaſe did grow. Hay. 

Cov, or Co“ be isn a kind of large ſea ſiſh. 

Coborb, part. adj. [from cod] incloſed in a cod; as, coded grain. 

Cops Sounds, certain inward parts of a cod-fiſh. | 

Cops [codde, Sax. ] the teſtes, or rather the bag which contains 
them. 

Cop-waRE, grain or ſeed contained in cods, as beans, peaſe, &c. 

Co'pDErs, gatherers of or peaſe - cods. | 

Cop's Head, the head of a cod-fiſh; alſo a fool, a block-head. 

Con-P1Ect, the fore part or fore flap of a man's breeches. 

To Co bor x [of 8 Lat. Skianer, or 200, Sax. ] to ſcald 
2 ene beans, & 

CoDDY q. Sax. s or „ as » Sc. 

Cop [of — — a — of cardex, the trunk 4214 of a tree, 
iecauſe the books of the ancients were made of wood, and their leaves 
were ſomething like our table-books] a volume or book. 

Cope [among lawyers] a certain book or volume of the ancient 
Roman law. In old time, the pleas and anſwers of the lawyers were 
n looſe ſcrolls or ſheets of parchment or paper. Theſe the emperor 
Juſtinian, in the th century, having collected and compiled into a 
| book, called it codex, and ever ſince, this book, by way of eminence, 
has been called the code, and is accounted the ſecond volume of the 
Roman civil law, and contains twelve books. 


The matter of it, eſpecially as to the firſt eight books, is pretty near 


the ſame with the digeffs ; but in theſe things it differs, firſt, as to the 
tile, which is not ſo pure; ſecond, its method is not ſo accurate as that 
cf the digefts ; thirdly, in that it diſcuſſes matters of more common uſe. 
whereas the more abſtruſe and ſubtle queſtions of the law are diſeuſſed 
in the dige//s, and there are the opinions of the ancient lawyers u 
them, and ſo contains more polite, fine, witty arguing, than of uſe to 
the generality of mankind. | | 
And for this reaſon Juſtinian cot the code, becauſe he found 
the digef/s in many places too fine and ſubtle for common uſe, and alſo 
cory aletiive — as not deciding many caſes that did daily 


occur. 

This code was compiled from the anſwers and determinations of 56 
em and their councils, many of which were learned and ſkilful 
lawyers, as the famous Papinianus and ſome others, from the time of 
the emperor Adrian to Juſtinian's own time. And in this code there 
are abundance of things fully and diſtinctly determined, which before 
were either omitted or too briefly handled. 

The Theodofian Cope, is of good uſe to exlain the other code, which 
cannot well be underſtood without it. This was held in great eſteem, 
and was bſcd in the weſtern parts of Europe for ſeveral hundred years, 
as Mr. Selden relates, after that law was in a manner diſuſed and 


— but now the Theodofian code is alſo grown much out of 


Articles they draw, 
| as the fields themſelves, and larger far 
Than civil codes with all their gloſſes are. Pope. 
Covpex, the name given to a certain collection of eccleſiaſtical laws, 
aſcribed to a late ih biſhop. 
Co bia [rulua, ah, Gr. with botaniſts] the top or head of any 
; but more ' e | 
Co bie [codicille, Fr. codicillo, It and Sp. of cadicillus, Lat.] a 
to a will or other writing ; eſpecially an addition to a teſ- 
tament, when any thing has been omitted which the teſtator would 
| have — — — altered, or recalled. | 


o appoint her, 
By codicil, a larger jointure. Prior. 


won againſt the player. 
| Tranbler ar th* approaching ill "TV 
Juſt in the jaws of ruin and codille. Pope. 


Coo ni [codignac, Fr. cydoniatum, Lat.] quiddeny or marma- 


lade of Quinces. 4 
Co'pLix, or Co pix [of caalile, of cod, Sax. ] an apple proper 
to be coddled or boiled. mixed with milk. FO | 
Their entertainment at the height, | 
In cream and codlixgs rev ling with delight. 


King. © 


Conosce'Lx [Lat. according to Fallopius] venereal in the 
gage with. 


Coe [with miners] a little lodgment they make for themſelves un- 
der ground, as they work lower and lower. 
„ 
is tines, a but one od 
which ſerves it both for entrance and exit. Lat. | 
the power of ſeveral things 
uſes it. rof | 

CotrFi'ciency [of coefficient] the cauſing or bringing to to- 
gether with another; co-operation, the ſtate of actin Full wa to 
ſome ſingle end. The managing and carrying on of this work by 
the ſpicit's inſtrument coefficiency. Glanville. | 

Coxrri'cikxr, fubft. ¶ coefficiens, of cox and eff.ciens, Lat.] that 
which makes, cauſes, or brings to paſs, to wich another. 

CoErFFIctexT, of any generating Term [in fluxions] is the quantity 
which ariſes by dividing chat term by the generating db ed, 

Cokrricikxr [with algebraifts] the known quantity that is mul- 
tiplied into any of the unknown terms of an equation. 

Cokrricizxrs [in algebra] are numbers prefixed to letters or ſpe- 
cies, into which they are ſuppoſed to be multiplied ; and 
with ſuch letters, or with the quantities repreſented by them, they 
make a or product, coefficient production; whence the 
name ; thus implies that the quantities ſented by a 0, are 
multiplied into the coefficient 6, and that out of theſe two the rectan- 


gle or product 6ab is formed. 
Cor Lia Lz Gr. with anatomiſts] ſignifies any kind of origi- 

nal cavity in an animal body; and hence diſeaſes ſeated in the cavities 

or venters of the body, are called coeliac affeftions. 

— 3822 [of xuxa, Gr. the belly] of or belonging to the 


rior of the ſame eſſence. 
Cob LE [Fr. codillo, Sp.) a term at ombre, when the game is 


8 age with another. 


Cox rricacr [of con and efficacia, of efficacis, gen. of ccax, Lat.] 
acting together to produce an effect. Brown 


C OE 


CoEiiac Artery [with anatomiſts] is that which ariſes from + 
trunk of the aorta after it enters the a:Qomen, and e d + 
branches; the firſt on the right hand named gat ca dex'ro, 
other ca the leſt, called ſplenica 
_ Coxriac Poſſien, a kind of flux or looſened; that a.ife te » 
indigettion or putrif:Rion of food in the ſiomach and hon cl. |; 
the aliment comes away little altered from what it was n 
or changed like corrupted ſtinking fleſh. Orig 

CoELiac Vein, that :yhich runs into the inteftinum rectunn 


gut. | 
CotLt'cixous [cæligena, of calum, heaven, and colo, Lat. to in- 
habit] heaven 4 eee l 


Cox“ Lo [zwnzpe, Gr.] a hollow round ulcer in the tunica cor- 
nea, or horny coat of the eve. Lat. 
"__ [with anatomilts] the cavity of the eye towards the cor- 
ner. 1 
Cor ukrrar [cimetiere, Fr. cimiterio, It cementerio, Sp. cœmete- 
_ = — 3 of gehe, Gr. to fleep] a burying pl. ce. 
Cox'urrion [ coemptio, Lat.] the action of buying up of things. 
Monopolies and coemption of wares for reſale. 3 a * 
Coeg'xoBiTEs [of gend, common, and £:@+, life] a fort of monks 


in the primitive chriſtian church, that had all things in common by 


way of religious converſation, in which they differcd from the Ana- 
chorites, who retired from ſociety. Alſo in a modern ſenſe they are 
religious chat live in a convent or community under certain rules. | 

Coeno'Blarchn [of seng Nn, of re-, common, , life, aud 
ag, Gr. ] a chief governor, the prior of a monaſtery. 

Coexo'piTic [from cano?::e;} of or pertaining to cœnobites, o: 
to the way of living in common. 

Cox xo [canbium, Lat. of xow3h- and g. O., Gr.] a ſtate of liv- 
ing in common or like monks, c. 

Coexo'se Ccaneſus, of canum, Lat. filth] filthy, muddy. 

Cok xo * [cengſiras, Lat.] filthineſs, muddineis. | 

CoexoTA'PHIUM, or CEXOTAPHLUM | of ., empty, and age. 
Gr. a ſepulchre] an empty tomb or monument, ercQet! in honour ot 


ſome illuſtrious perſon deceaſed, who periſhing by ſhipwreck in battle, 
—— y could not be found to be depoſited in it. See 
E NOT AU. 


Co uA al, Fr. coepuale, It. corgualis, of con and cuali:, 
Lat.] — 1 — infag in che — ſtate with — 2 
fellows and partners are. 

— pain or Coz'quaLxess [of crgual] the ſtate of being 
equal with. | 

To Cox ac [cverces, Lat.] to reſtrain, to keep in order by force, 
a term in the civil law. Ayliſſe uſes it. . 
Coz'rciBLE [coercibilis, Lat.] 1. That may be heid in or reſtrained, 


2. 'That oughtto be reſtrained 


Cox'ax cio [of coerce] the act of reſtraining, a keeping in good or- 
der, penal reſtraint, check. Hale and South uſe it. 

Cork [ceercitift, Fr.] 1. That which has the power of laving 
reſtraiat. 2. Ihat which has the authority of reſtraining by puniſh- 
ment. | 
Cox'rcivexess {of coerce] compulſiveneſs. | 
Wenn [carulexs, Lat. with botanic writers] of a blue co- 


Cor'srsL DT, a town of Germany, in the biſhopric of Munſter, 
and circle of Weſtphalia, ſituated on the Birkat, about 23 miles weit 


of Munſter. 


Cokssx'vriAl [of con and H ntialis, of efentia, Lat. kin 
b The _—_ God is bas one Cad. which 
indiviſible unity we adore the Father, as being altogether of himſelf; 
we glorify that conſubſtantial word, which is the Son; we bleſs and 
magnify that — ſpirit, eternally proceeding from both, which 
is > Holy Ghoſt. . | 

CoesstxT1iaLITY, or Cors:E'xTIALNEss [of cogſential] partici- 
pation of the ſame eſſence. 

CoeTa'xgeous [coetanco, It. of con and a tas, Lat.] 1. Of the fame 
2. Living together at the ſane time; ſometimes 
with to or wnto. Eve was as old as Adam, and Cain, their fon, corta- 
reous unto both. Bryson. | 

Corax EOusxESs [of coctancrzs] the ſtate of being of the ſame 


CotTte'RNal [coeternel, Fr. coeterns, It and Sp. of cn and #ter- 
aus, Lat.] being eternal to, with, or as well as another. Ot the 
eternal coeternal beam. Milton. Sce ComTtERrNAL. | 

CorTe'rnALNess, or Cox TEN KIT [of weternal] the flate of heir g 
eternal with another eternal being. The eternity of the Son's genera- 
tion and his cocternity and conſubſtintiality with the Father. Hummerd. 

CotTE'RNatty [of creternal] in a ſtate of equal eternity with an- 
other. Ceeternall; b:gotten Son. Hooker. _ | 

Cox val, adj. [of con and cur, Lat. an age] 1. Being of the 
ſame ape or duration with another. | 

Even his teeth and white, like a young flock 
Carval and new ſhomn. Prior. 
2. Followed by with ; as, cerval with mankind. 3. 
to. Coral to mankind. Hale. | : 
Coxvar, AH. [trom the adj.] a cotemporary. Pope uſes it. 
Cor vous [coewns, of con and evur, Lat.) being of the ſame age; 
with 70. South uſes it. | IE 

To Corx1'sT, [of con and exiflo, Lat] 1. To exift at the fare 
time; as, ideas 2 together. Locke. 2. Having witli. Pe- 
ration, with which the motion never coexiſied. {cke. 

Cok va Lir xv, the being of the ſame age or duiation. | 

Coeur [Fr. in heraldry] as party en cœur ſignifies a ſhort 1;ne of 
partition in pale in the center of the eſcutcheon, which extend: but 4 
ale way, much ſhort of top and bottom, and is there met by other 
lines, which form an irregular partition of the eſcutcheon Ste Plate 
IV. Fig. 53. ; 

Coxxi'sT Exe [of cen and exiftens, Lat.] exiitence at the fame 
time with another; having % The real coexifence Of that thin rs 
that motion. Lack.. 2. More commonly with. The boivg of iu: 
eternal idras, and their coexiferce e. Gree. 


Sometimes by 


2 2 * * — 
CoEx: u 1 


COG 


Cern (of cor wn exiens, Lat.] 1.Having an exiſtence doge - 
ther at the ſume Int : with 95 Ir — =p" a * ſhould 
be cocxiflent to the moe we meaſure by. te. 2. Sometimes 
<r#th. 2 with the motions of the great bodies of the uuiverſc. 
Locke. 

To Corxr:'xy fof cor and cxtends, Lat.] to extend to the ſame 
ſpace or duration 1 another. Every motion is coexcended with the 
body moved. (rev. | | 

TS (of cocxtend | the act or ſtate of extending to the 
ſame ſpace or duration with another. Some analogy at least of coex- 
ten en with my body. Hale. | 

Corres Ich. Arab. pronounced caben by the Turks, and 
cahuab by the Arabs] a ſpecies of Arabic jeſſamine. It is found to 
ſucceed a; well in the Caribbee iſlands as in its native place of g. 
Mocha, in Ar:bia Felix. The berry brought from the Levant is moſt 
ctteemed, and the berry when ripe is as hard as horn. Miller. Alſo 
1 fort of a drink made of the berry, very familiar in Europe. Some 
refer the invention of coffee to the Perſians, from whom it was learned in 
the 15th century. 'Thevenot, the traveller, was the firſt who brought it 
into France; and a Greck, called Paſqua, brought into England by 
Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 1652, to make his coffee, 
tirſt ſer up the of coffee-man ; tho? ſay Dr. _ 
had uſed coffee before. Chambers. They have in Turkey a & 
called coffee, made of a berry of the ſame name, as black as ſoot, of a 
ſtron but not aromatical ; which they take, beaten into pow- 
der, in water, as hot as can drink it : this drink comforteth the 
brain and heart, and helpeth digeſtion. Bacon. | 

Corret-noust [of coffee and bene] a houſe of entertainment, 

where coffee is ſold, and the gueſts are ſupplied with news- papers. 

Cor rk Max [of cafe and man] one that keeps a coffce-houſe. 
Addiſon uſes it. | 

| Corrxt-por [of cſte and p27] the covered pot in which coffee is 
made and boiled. in. ate, te. ts tt 

Corr [coppen, Sax. ve, Fr. » Sp. ano, It. 
koffer, Du. LL Ger.] 1. Acheſt or trunk, y for ing of 

money; as, to fill one's coffers. 2. Treaſure. Without any bur: 


to the queen's coffers. Bacon. 3. A long ſquare box, or trough, in 


which tin ore is broken to pieces in a ſtamping mill. 


Cor rin [in fortification] a hollow trench or t cut acroſs 


a dry ditch, from fix to ſeven fect deep, and from ſixteen to eighteen plete 


broad : the upper part being made of pieces of timber, raiſed two 
feet above the level of the moat, which little elevation has hurdles 
— its covering, and ſerves as a parapet with embra- 


| ſquare depreſſure or ſinking in each interval, between the modillion of 
the Corinthian cornice, uſually filled with a roſe, pomegranate, or 
other inrichment. | 
To Co'rrrx [from the H.] to treaſure up in cheſts. Treaſure, 
as a war might draw forth, fo a peace ſucceeding might coffer up. Ba- 
con. 
| Co'rrtnen [in the king's houſhold] the ſecond officer next under 
the comptroller, who has the overſight of the other officers, and pays 
them their wages. | | 
Co'rrix [cope, Sax. a hole, a coffer, a cheſt, or of coffaxo, 
It.] a caſe or box, commonly of wood, to put a dead in, in or- 
der to burial; alſo a mould of paſte for a pie. 
Corrix [of a — is the whole hoof of the foot above the coro- 


net, including the coffin- bone, the ſole and the fruſh. | 
8 a horſe] is a ſmall bone, incloſed in the 
middle of the hoof, and ng the who of the foot. 


Corrix of Paper, a triangular picee, ſuch as grocers put up pepper, 


Oc. in form of 1 cone. | 
To Corrix [from the /ub/.] to incloſe in a coffin. 
Let me he | | 
In priſon, and here be caſia a when I die. Donne. 
Corrix-Maker {of coffin and make] one who makes coffins. 
To Coa, verb att. [a word of uncertain original ; but, by Skinner, 
derived from cegneliner, Fr.] 1. To flatter, to uſe adu 4 
Ceg their hears from them, and come home belov'd. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To obtrude by falſchood. I have cogged in the word to ſerve my 
turn. Stilling ficet. 3. With milwrights, to fix in a wheel. 
To Cos à Die, to ſecure it fo as to direct its in order to pro- 
duce the number deſired. | | 
But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky ſice. 
To Cod, verb neut. to lye; to wheedle. 
coz ; I cannot prate. Shakeſpeare. 
Cod. 1. The tooth of a wheel, by which it acts upon another wheel. 
2. A fort of boat uſed on the river Humber. 
_ Co'cexcy, ſubſt. [from cogent] force, ſtrength, power of convic- 
don. 5 
Cod, adj. [cogens, Lat.] forcible, convincing, powerful, re- 
ſiMleſs. Such 4 : ogent Fa, of nature. Prior. | 
Coo Nx, adv. Fu cogent] forcibly, in an irreſiſtible manner. 
Cod E, a city of Tartary, in Afia, remarkable for its commerce 
in meſk. Lat. 41 N. Long. 74 E. | 
— or Cy'cco [in old law] a fort of ſea · veſſel or ſhip, a cock - 


Co'ccrr [from 79 cog] one that flatters or wheedles. 

Co'oGir5TOxE [cuogole, It.] a ſmall pebble, a little tone. Skin- 
ner. 

Co'ciTaBLE [cogitabilis, of cegito, Lat. to think] that be 
8 ceg ] may 


Cocr rau [ cogitabunds, Sp. cogitabundus, Lat.] full of thoughts, 


y thoughtful. 
CocrTa'r1ON | cogitatione, It. of cogitatio, Lat.] 1. The act of think- 
ing, thought, the . - the mind, reflection i 
to action. tations vaſt and irregular. Bacon. 2. Meditation. 
= Fixed n ee _ d Ls Milton. 

CocriTaTION [wi Car whatever a 'man experiences in 
himſelf, 22 27 (wit he is conſcious ; as all the operations of the un- 
derſtanding, will, imagination, and ſenſes. 

Coira rv [cogitativns, of cogito, Lat.) 1. Having the power 


Corrrn [with architects] the lowermoſt part of a cornice, ora 


Mrs. Ford, I cannot 


previous th 


C 0 H 
ot thought or rehecten; as, A cogitative ſubſtance we cail ſpirit 3. 
ſoul. Benti y. 2. Thoughtful, given to deep meditation. By aatrz- 
more cogitative. Watton. 

Cong: rox [copnatio, Lat.] 1. Kindred, deſcent from the urge 
original. V ices of near c:gnation to ingratitude. South. 2. Relatior., 
participation of the fame nature. Cauſes of no cognetion. Brown. 

Cocxar1ox [in civil law} the line of parentage between males and 
females, both deſcended from the ſame father. 

Cod, the capital of Caramania, in the Leſſer Afia, anciently cal. 
led Iconium, about 250 miles fouth of C 

judicial notice 


Co'Gx1SaBLE 82 Fr.] 1. That falla 
Proper to be tried or examined. Ceg- 


as, cogmiſable to the law. 2. 
niſable both in the eccleſiaſtical and ſecular courts. Ayliße. 

Co'exisaxcs, or Coomzance [conoifſance, Fr. concſcer/a, It. 
cognitio, Lat. knowledge) judicial notice, trial, judicial authority 
Cognizance of the law. Addiſon. 

Cocn$axct, a badge by which any one is known particularly, 2 
badge of arms on a ſerving man, or waterman's ſleeve, ſhewing that 
he — — ſociety. — with cop- 
niZAances. . were the proper cogn:Zaxces and coat-arms oi 
the tribes. Brown. 


Coonance [in | ifies the ſame as creſt, which in an 
atchievement . — 7 of arms. = 

Cocniance [in law] ſometimes is uſed to ſignify the confeſſion 9. 
a thing done, an acknowledgment of a fine ; alſo an audience or hear. 


judicially. | 
Cocnisaxce of a Plea [in law] is a pri granted by the kin. 
oa ey rn corporate, 19 hol a plea of all contracts and of lan 
within the bounds of the franchiſe ; ſo that if any perſon is impleaded 
upon ſuch an account at the king's or mayor's court, or the court of 
the bailiff of ſach franchiſe, he may aſk cognizance of the plea, ;. -. 
that the matter may be determined — 
_ Coenmss's, or Coxxisr't [a law term] the perſon to whom a fine 
is 
Cocx15o's, or Cox xiso'x, one who acknowledges or paſſes a tine 
of lands or tenements to another. 
Cocxt'Ti1o Prej _ —— is a debating of a. point that 
acci ly — princi yoo ney an end. La. 
oGN1'TION [cognitio, of cognoſco, Lat. to know] knowledge, com- 
— 8 | 


CocntTio'NIBUS 


who has power to take 
NITIVE bog 
theſe terms, 


than his 
Cocnomina 


about 
South. 


# 


TION 


Lat.] that be known, being the ob 
| Coono'scrTIVE tive, It.] pertaining to knowledge. 
Co'criTaL 1 2 line drawn from the angle of 
the centre to that of the baſtion. | 
Coc-wuen, dealers in cog ware. 


Coc-wart, coarſe anciently uſed in the north of England. 
Cocus, a ſmall cup or dram of brandy. In Scotland, a fma!! 


To Cocus, to drink 1 

To Con nir [cobabitar, Sp. cubabite, Lat.) 1. To dwell with 
another in the ſame - The captivated ark foraged their country 
more than a army: they were not able to cohabit with thai 
holy thing. — 2. To hve together as man and wife do. He 
knew her not to be his own wife, and yet had a deſign to cohabit with 
her as ſuch. Fiddes. - | 5 

Cona'nirTaxT [of cobabit] one who inhabits with another. The 
Spaniards are to be their tants. Decay of Piety. | 

Cona'BiTANCE, or ConaniTa'TION [Fr. of cobabito, of cor, and 
habito, Lat. to dwell] 1. The act or ſtate of cohabiting or dwelling 
with another. 2. ſtate of living together as huſband and wife. 
It could not evacuate a marriage after tation and actual conſum- 
Co' um [coberitier, It. coerede, Fr. of coberes, Lat.] a joint-hei: 
with another: one of ſeveral among whom an inheritance is divided. 
„ 

us. Taylor. | 
HEr'nESS [of cobeir] a female joint-heir with another female. 

To Conan [cobwereo, Lat.] 1. To flick or cleave to. | 
— — around. P 

ung to 'd Pape. 
2. To be well connetied, to follow regularly in the order of diſcour'c 

Had time cober'd with place, or place with wiſhing. 

Shakeſpeare. 


coerenza, It. coberentia, "ey 


Hooker, 3. The texture of a diſcourſe, which one follows 
3 a by part 
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mother regularly and naturally. 4. Confitiercy in reaſoning or re- 
Jating, ſo that one part does not contradict or defiroy the other. Cobe- 
cence of diſcourſe, and a dirett tendency of all the parts to the argu- 
ment in hand. Locke. ; 


Coux'uxur [coerente, It. of coherens, Lat.] 1. Striking together, 
ſo as to reſiſt ion. Coaguang and Gln, that, making 
their parts more or leſs coherent. - 2; Suitable to ſomething 
clic, regularly adapted 

nſtruct my 
222 mange 
ay prove coberent. bakeſpeare. x 

. Conſiſtent, not i to itſelf, agreei A cobe- 
rout chinker , 3 reaſoner. e 

Conz aN Diſcourſes, are ſuch diſcourſes in which there is a con- 
ne tion and a t between their parts. 

ConexenT Propoſitions, ſuch as have ſome relation or agreement 
one with another. | 

Conz'sion [cobefio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſticking or cleaving toge- 


2. The itate of union, the late of inſeparability. What cauſe 
of their cobefion can you find; Blackmore. 3. Connection, b 
_ that have no natural coheſion, come to be united in their heads. 
e. 
 _ Contev10w of the Parts of Matter [with philoſophers] is a certain 
aality from whence ſoever it ariſes, by which the parts of all ſolid 
Foe aaer or Tack ct ne anogker = 
Coneg'srve to cobere power of ſticking to another, 
Conex's1vexsss [of cobefive] coheſive quality, the quality of refiſtiog 


To Contor [of cohibeo, Lat.] to reftrain, to hinder. 


To Co uos YE, verb aft. To any diſtilled liquor upon the 
remaining or freſh matter, and diſtil it over again. | 

uy wgock na oy cobcbate ; with —_—_— a diſtilla- 
tion by i liquor on again dregs remaining in the 
veliel, or upon — of the Gene kind, commonly performed 
to open maxed bodies, or to render ſpirits volatile. 


Co noar ay wy and Sp. coorte, It. . — 1. A band of 

Toldiers among the Romans, ordinarily conſiſting of 500 men, or the 
tenth part of a legion. The howens lrvied cakes, ies, and 
enſigns. Can dn. 2. In poctical language, a body of warriors. 


— -opivnns [ cobortatio, Lat.] an exhortation or encouraging 


words. 
Cote [coeffe, Fr. from cofea for cuenſa, low Lat.] a fort of hood or 
for ne, : m—— | ] 
Serjeants of the Corr, a title of ſerjeants at law, given them from 
the wearing a coif on their heads. Of the degree of the coif. Bacon. 
A brother of the coif. Temple. | | 
Co1r'rep [trom co] wearing a coif. : 
Cos rr unk [coeffure, Fr.] 1. A coif or head-dreſs. I am highly 
. — oa faſhion. Addiſen. 2. The badge of a 
at law. | 
Cotcxe, an Iriſh word. Deſmond began that extortion of coigne, 
and livery, and pay; that is, he and his army took horſe-meat, and 
man's meat, and money Davies. 
Cotexx, Fr. 


Cot [Bolieren, Du.] 1. A rioiſe, clutter, tumult, confuſion, 
buſtle. Miſtreſs, all this coil is of you. Shakeſpeare. 2. A rope 


wound up into ring. 3. The of | 
Ten. to clide] to make a noiſe, 


diſturbance, ſtir, buſtle, and confufion. 

To Coir. [cueiller, Fr.] to gather into a narrow compaſs. The 
luckiag particles of air muſt plump up the ſides of the bladder, until the 
preſſure of the air that at firſt co;/ed them be re-admitted. Ble. 

To Coil @ Cable [a ſea term] is to wind it about in form of a ring. 
tie ſeveral circles lying one upon another. N 

Cor'LixnG | & Arg — the ſirſt making choiſe of a colt or 


young horſe 
| __ CormBRa, a large ity of Portugal; in the province of Beira, 
| fituated on the river about 96 miles of Liſbon. 


Co-IMMEXSE, zoun adj. What is equally immenſe; or 
| _—_ to its fri? A immenſe together uit another: The 

Ante-Nicene doctrine, on this head, was well deſcribed by Lactantius, 
when he favs, there is but one surazux God, who alone is ancrigi- 


nate; = being himſelf the origin of all things in gud flint & mn 


continentur, i. e. in whom son and all things are con raixED.“ 
Or by Novation long before him, God the FarnEA is the founder 
and creator of all things, ane unoriginate, inviſible, immenſe, im- 
mortal, eternal: the ons Gop ; to whoſe magnitude, and majeſty, 
and power, I'll not ſay, any pos can be my when [in truth] 
nothing can be comyarED with it.” Nowar. de Regul. fid. c. 31. 
And indeed biſhop Bull ¶ Deffenſ. Fid. Nicen. Ed. Oxon. p. 462] con- 
ſeſſes, that, weteres cathelicr ene omnes, c. i. e. ali all the ca- 
| tholic writers, who preceded Arius, ſeem not to have known the invi- 
ſible and immenſe nature of the ſon of God. True enough, if the word 
[immenſe] be underſtood in its mg/ high and abſelate ſenſe: For in 
that ſenile the ANCIENTS a : not only this, but every other 


divine perfeftion to the rias r caustg and FaTHER of the univerſe. 
Negque enim illa ſublimitas (as St. Cyprian expreſſes it) allum conſortem 


et. 9. J. Nor has that sUBLIMuTY any compeer. On the other 
hand, it ſhould not be diſſembled, there is a re/ative immenſity which 
theſe ancient writers aſcribe to the ſecond and the third perſons. Thus 
Irenzus the Locos of God as infixed in the whoſe of 
the univerſe ; and yet when conſidering him in relation to his Father, 
he ſays, Pater enim conditionem & v faum ſimul portans, & ver- 
bum portatum a Patre, Cc. i. e. The Farnzx at once ſupports the 
whole creation and his own Logos; and the Logos being ſupported by 
the Faru, gives the /pirit to whomſoever the FaTuER 4. 
And thus the one God, the FaTHer, is manifeſted, who is over all, 
and thro" all, and in all. The FaTHER in truth is over al]; and He 
is the Heap of Ch4rif. The Logos is thro' all, and He is the Heap 


ef the Church : And the fpirit is in us all; and he is the Ii ing 5rater, 


gent, & us en @ de ſeaci. 


Perhaps (ac- 


COI 
which our Lord beſtows on them that believe aright in Him, and love 
Him, and learn from Him, that there is one Farntu, who is over 
all, and thro' all, and in us all. Irenzus adv. Herelis, Ed. Grabe, 
P. 427, 428. If the reader defires to fee by what church writers an 
abſolute co. immenſity was fatroduced, he may conſult the words 
FrasT Cauſe, and Cixcuu-Incefſion. Tho' the learned Cudworth 
ſcems to queſtion if even theſe (I mean the old Athanaſians} ventured 
to aſſert an abſolute co-equality of the divine betwceen them- 
fetves, tho 2 ad extra, or with regard to us : and he 
affirms, that St. Baſil, St. G „ Nazienzen, St. Chryſoftom, and 
even St. Athanaſius himſelf, all underſtood our Saviour as ſpeaking in 


his nicnesT capacity, when he ſaid, My Fathur is Gx£aTEr than 


I.” Cadwerth's Intell. Syſt. p. 495, 598—b6oo. 
Coun — coigne, Fr.] a corner, any thing ſtanding out angularly, 
a ſquare brick called often quei or gane. 
1 frize, * 
Buttrice. or coigne of vantage. Shakeſpevre. 
See you yond" ccin o th' capitol, yond corner ſtone. 
Shakrpeare. 
Corn [cein, Fr. the dye or ſtamp with which money is coined; per- 
of canes, 4 becauſe metal is cut in wedges to be coined ; 
or, as others ſuppoſe, of re, Gr. an image, becauſe it has com- 
monly the figure of the prince a head upon it; or probably of canner, 
Sp. to coin] 1. Any ſort of ſtamped or a piece of metal con- 


verted into money by impreſſing certain or ſigures on it. 
| Youkaremale = wm 
Your holy hat be ſtamp'd on the king's coin. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Payment of any kind. The loſs of preſent advantage to fieth ar 
blood, is repaid in a nobler coir. — See Gin. | 
Muth Coix much care. 

Lat. Crefeentem fequitty cura pecuniam. Horat. Fr. Plus en a Ca- 
. H. Ger. iel geld, vici ſargen.. I ho 
riches, and the obtainining of them, is almoſt every man's greateſt care, 
— they are not always the happieſt men who attain them. They at 

ſt require a conſtant ſollicitude to employ and ſecure them, and often 
beget ſuch an inſatiable thirſt after more, as hinders us from enjoying 
thoſe we have. 5 

To Coix [from the »:vn] 1. To mint or ſtamp metals for money. 
They never put in practice a thing fo neceflary as ecined money 1. 
Peatham. 2. To invent words or tories. 

Never coin a formal lic on't, 

Io make the knight o ercome the g ant. Hua. 

Cor'sact [from cn] 1. I he act or practice of coining. The cate 

the coinage was committed to the inferior magiſtrates. Ard uch 
2. Money ſtamped legally. This is conczived to be a cane cf tome 
Jews in deriſion of Chriſtians, who firſt began that portrait. Brea. 
3. The making of money. 4. The charges of 2 or coining 
money. 5. Forgery, invention. I his is the very coinage of 
brain. Shakeſpearc. EEO 

To Co'txcibe [of coincide, Lat.] 1: To fall upon or to meet in the 

point; as, two lines coincide. 2. To concur, to be conſiſtent 

with. The rules of right judgment and of good ratiocination often coix- 


your 


cide with each other. Matt.. 


Cor'ncipexce, or Co1'xciDENTSESS [ coireidentia, Lat.] 1. The 
ſtate of ſeveral bodies or lines falling upon the fame point; as, the co- 
incidence of centres, 2. Concurrence, conſiſlency, tendency of ſeveral 
things to the fame end. The very concurrence and corncidence of ſo 
many evidences to the proof, carries great weight. Hale. 3. Some- 
times followed by w:th ; as, coincidence of planes with one another. 

Cor'xciDEenT [of coincidens, Lat.) 1. Falling upon the ſame point; 
as, coinrident circles, 2. Concurrent, coni:ilent, 9 tanta · 
mount; as, to be perſectly ſuitable and ccincident with virtue. 

Coixcio zur Figures [in geometry] are ſuch which being placed 
one upon another, do exaelly agree or cover one another. 

Co'ixcLuvtd [of cen, with, and inc/y/as, Lat.] included together 


Coixbica Tioxs [of con, and indico, Lat. to ſhew ; wich phyſicians] 
are ſigns that do not indicate or diſcover by themſelves, but, together 
with other things and cucumſtances, atatt the Ph, fician to form a 
judgment of the diſeaſe. 75 

Cor xER [of coin] 1. A minter or tamper of coin, a maker of mo- 
ney. Deſigns that never enter d into the thoughts of the ſculptor or 
comer. Addi 2. A counterſeiter of the king's money, a maker of 
baſe coin. 3. A forger, an inventor. Dioryfrus, a Greek. coiner of 

Cor'sixG, the art of ſtamping or making money. Sce Coix r. 

Ia the art of coining, they make uſe of two principal machines, the 
2 for ſtamping or giving the impreſſion, and the machine for mil. 

ing or ſtamping the edge. The preſs is repreſented on Plate XII. 
Fig. 2. to which the coining ſquares or dies are faſtened. The pleu- 
cher, or piece to be coiacd, 12 laid flat betu cen the dies. they puil 
the bar of the engine by its ropes, which gives the impreflicn. I he 
machine for ſtamping the edges is repreſeraed on Plate IV. Fig. 52. 
The planchet is put between che two pieces. one of which is fixed, the 
other moveable, by means of a dented wheel. This fliding-piccc turns 
the planchet in ſuch a manner, that it remains ſtamped on the edge 
when it has made one turn. 

Cons, or Quorxs [encognexres, Fr. either of corgner, Fr. to drive 
or thruſt in, or of cis, Fr. corners; with architects] the corners 91 
walls; or a kind of dies cut diagonal-wiſe, after the manner of the 
flight of a ſtair-caſe, ſerving at bottom to ſupport columns on a lch, 
and at top to correct the inclination of an entablature ſupporting = 
vault. | 

Coixs, or Quoixs [in gunnery] great wooden wedges with fai 
handles at the ends for the levelling of a piece of orduance at ple. 
ſure 


Cons, or Quorxs [with printers] certain ſmall wedge; uicd tn 
faſten the whole compoſure ot letters in the chaſe or frame. 

Coxs, or Cantivg Corxs ¶ in a ſhip] are twall ſhort piece of wood, 
cut with a ſharp ridge to lie between the calls to keep tucm from 10. 
ling one againſt another. ; 

Standing Corxs, pipe-ftaves, or billets to make c 
keep them from rolling. 


fit, or 0 
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Cor xomrTr, 6: C:'x0nTE [nomfirncs of mew, common, and 
5. &, Gr. life} a religious perſon, who lives in a convent, Sc. under 
certain rule, contra - dilinguiſhed from an hermit or an anchorite 
who lives in ſalitude. 2 : 

To Cogoi's, verb nent. ou con, and join, conjungs, Lat.] to be 
joined with 2nother in the _ — nn 

Thou mayſt c276in wi 
And 2— commiſſion. Shakeſpeare. g 

Cor'sr, or Cnur, the capital of the country of the Griſons in 
Switzcrland, fituated on the river Rhine, 53 miles ſouth of Con- 
ſtance. 

Cor'sTREL, a Coward cock, a runaway. He's a coward and a 
:ci/irel, that will not drink to my niece. Shake/peare. : 

Corr, or Quort [kote, Du.] a die, a ſort of broad rings of iron 
or horſe ſhoos to play withal, a thing thrown at ſome mark ; ſee 
Qr:01T. The time they wear out at cet, kayles, We. Carer. 

Coiriox [of coitio, Lat.] 1. The aft by which wo bodies come 
together. By Gilbertus this motion is termed coition, not made by any 
Faculty attractive of one, but a ſyndrome and concourle of each. 
Brown. 2. Bodies tending towards one another, as of the iron and 
toadſtone. 3. Copulation or intercourſe between male and female. 

Corr10x of the Moon [in aſtronomy] is when the moon is in the 
ſame ſign and degree of the zodiac with the ſun. i 
_ _ Core [ ps from cone, Lat. to bake. Skinner] pit-coal, or 
ſea-coal, burnt into a kind of charcoal. 


CorxEnHa USEN, 
32 miles eaſt of Riga. 

Co'rtr, a boat-man or water. man. 

Co'xers, ſiſnermens boats. 

A Cors, a meer fool, a ninny. 

Cor, is a common abbreviation for colonel. 


Co'taxprer | of ch, Lat. to firain] a fieve made of various 
materials for ſtraining any thing clear. 
2 A thick woren oſier co/ander, 1 
Thro which the preſſed wines are ſtrained clear. May. 
To Cotaent'ze [colaphize, Lat. of e, Or.] to buffer. 
Col A ric, Lat. [of n, Gr. to ] the att of carving 
figures in ſtone. 1 
Col ARna'staxs. See Coton nAsLAxs. i | 
Co'tann [in architecture] the little frize of the capital of the 
Doric and T column, between the and the annu- 
e; alſo the orlo or ring on the top of the ſhaſt of the column, 
eo the capital. 
CoA Trion [of cle, Lat. to ſtrain] the act of firaining, or paſſing 
th a colander or ſieve. | 


Co laruat [from coe, Lat. to ſtrain, in ph: 
of a liquor from ſome mixture or impurity, by it thre 
the narrow pores of a cloth, paper. &c. or that which 1s ſo ſtrained. 

. Wn. oo 

with a ine. N 
rr 
which it pes. It y ig 
and an abbey, whoſe fat in = 
was the ſee of a biſhop. Here is a 
s 58 miles from London, and ſends two members to parliament. 
Lcnicun, Lat. [with botaniſts] meadow-ſaffron. 

Co'tcornar, or Co'LcoTal [with chemiſts] vitriol burnt or 
cin'd over a fire for a while ; which is effeftual in 
ing blood; alfo the dregs or remains left at the bottom of the 
after the diſtillation of vitriol. 

Natural Co Lcornax, is a red German vitriol, formed from the 
common green vitriol, calcin'd naturally by fome fubterraneous 


Artificial Col cornax, is a green vitriol, calcin'd a long time by 
an intenſe r redneſs of blood. 
Colcethar, or vitriol burnt, though unto a redneſs, containing the fixt 
falt, will make ink. Brown: 

Cord, fubſt, [ceald, Sax. kotd, O. and L. Ger. hout, 

kalt, H. Ger. and Su.] 1. The cauſe of the ſenſation of 
the frigori S 2. The fenfation of 
ldneſfs. A deadly cœld ran ſhivering to her heart. Dryden. 4. A 


] the ſeparation 


Cold 


diſeaſe cauſed by a cold; want of perſpiration. N 


Cord, adj. 1. The contrary of hot, „not having warmth; 
as, coli 4 4 2. Shivering, havin of cold. r 
Let another half land laughing by, 
4 All oat of work, and cold for action. 
3. Having cold qualities, not volatile, not acrid ; as, 
4- Unaffected, frigid, without paſſion or zeal, unconcerned. 
a world in flames, and a hoſt of angels in the clouds, one 
r wet oy Barnet. - Unaffeting, 


ocher. Clarenden. 7. Chaſte. 
— 
vey your in a ſpaei 
2 — avant 
3. Not welcome, not received with kindneſs or warmth of aſfection. 


My maſter's ſuit will be but 6%. 
Since ſhe reſpects my miſtreſs's love. Sha 


3. Not haſty, not violent. 10. Net having the — FI4 


Smell this buſineſs, with a fenſe as coli 
As is a deadman's noſe. Shakeſpeare. 
> Cane Which, it is to be feared, is cold enough. 
iD Tea, brandy ; a low cant word. 

CoLpisn, t cold. 

Co tor r [from c/d] 1. Without heat. 2. Without concern. 3. 
Without warmth of temper, or expreſſion ; as, to proceed in any 
air colaly. 

cb 2 cealone re, Sax.] 1. Want of heat, of cau- 
10 the ſenſation of cold ; a5, exceſſive colirgſi of water ; coldneſ; of 


a fortreſs of Livonia, on the river Dwina, about 


„ 
poſed to have. Thus a plant is ſaid to be 
gree ; not that it is actually cold to the touch, 
rations, if taken in 
Co'LpsHiRs Iron, is is bri | 
Cork {capl, Sax.) a general name for all ſorts of cabbage. 
_ CoLs-IWorts [col, Sp. and wart, Teut. or of ceplpypr, Sax. ] a (pe. 
cies of cabbage. 7 Cn rn. Ger. 
ingham ire, fanding On 


Co'tEBROOK. A 
four channels of the river Coln. over each of which it has a bridge. 
It is fituated on the Bath road, 18 miles from London. 

Co'ten's Earth, a ſort of colour uſed by painters. 

Co'LESRILL, a market-town of Warwickſhire, 103 miles from Lon 
don. It ſtands on the aſcent of a hill near the river Cole, whence 
its name. ; 

Co LAT, chat part of a ring where the ſtone is ſet. 

Co'tiBErTs, perſons of a. middle condition, between fervants and 


bergreale. 
ollque; Fr. colica, It. cholica, Sp. and Port. of colicu;, Lat. 
. pain in the abdomen, that takes it- 
name from the gut colon, which — the principaf 
art affected. ialy it is a diſorder of the » but looſely any 


of the ſtomach or bowels that is attended with pain. I here 


Bille Colic [of bilis, Lat.] proceeds from certain » bilious, 
ginnt Which ifaſed throurh the intel: 


Hifterical CoLic, which ariſes from diſeaſes of the womb, and 13 
communicated by conſent of parts to the bowels. 

Negbritic CoLic , 

felt particularly in the reins, or rather produced by fome 
conſent of parts, from the irritation of the ſtone or gravel in the 


guts , Or nervous 
fluid in their component fibres, whereby their capacities i | 
r ſometimes ſo, as —— 


x To Couu [accoller, Fr. of callam, Lat. the neck] to embrace abc: 
-—_ L, Gr.] glew, any glatinous matter, or of the nature 


LABEFA'CTION, Lat. a ing, waſting, or de 
To Corta'nery [ collabefacie, Lat. \ to break, to 
To Cox lar [ of collaber, Lat.] to fall together, to cloſe 

ſo, as that one fide the other. In conſumptions or attrophy, 

S hho. a Ar- 


Cor za'rston. 1. The aft of falling down together. 2. The 


. ſtate of veſſels cloſed or fallen down. 


| Co'LLan ſcollier, Fr. collare, It. collar, Sp. of callare. Lat.] 1. The 
a doublet or band, that ſurrounds the neck. 2. A ring 


are. 


To flip one's Neck out of the Col Lax, to get out (or clear) of a bad 
buſineſs, i of 


engagement or difficulty. | 
CoLLanr of Bran, as much brawn as is rolled and bound in one 


An a ſhip] is a rope faſtened about the beał · head. unto 
which is a pulley called the dead-man's eye, that holds the main 
tay s alſo . the 3 — — — 
or garland, which is wound about to it from galling. 
— wang an ornament of the knights of the — 


Corklan-egau [in carpentry] a beam framed eroſfsiſe, betu iat 
— — 
Cottan-none [of collar and bone] the clavicle, the bones on 


each fide of the neck, called the righe and left col/ar-bones. 
CoLLar-pars, certain public days or holidays, om which the 
1 m their collars, of | | 


SS. 
o Couuan Fit wreſtlers] is to lay hold on the collar of the 
—_— by the throat. 
© Cor Lan Beef, or other meat, to roll it up, and tie it hard 
with a collar or firing. 
Co'LLartace, a tax or fine formerly laid on collars of horſes that 


drew carts of wine. 
To CoLLa'rz [collatum, ſap. of confers, from cor, and fere, Lat. 
to carry, colleter, Fr.] 1. To one thing of the ſame kind with 


another. 2. To beſtow a ſpiritual living, to place; with ec. He throſts 
out the invader, and collated Am to the benefice. Arterbary. 
To Corr Books [collationner, Fr. collaxionare, It. of 1 


4 


COL 


L.at.] to examine them by the fignature, to fee that they are per- 


3 Fr. collaterale, It. colateral, Sp. of collateralis, 

Lat.] 1. Bei to ſide, that comes 1 but 
one fide ; x Joy collateral preſſure is a preſſure ſide - ways. 

MP From his radiant ſcat he roſe, 

oo 1 ? 

. Runni - 3. Di 

Ill — Milton. l 


e. Concurrent. entirely within idſelf ; 
it receives no collateral ſtrength from external conſiderations. f- 


CoLLATERAL [in geography] any place, country, &c. fituate by 
CoLLaTERAL. Aſſurance, is a bond, which a man, that covenants 
with another, enters into for of the covenants. 
| ColLaTERrat. Deſcent, is prioging out of the fide of the whole 
blood, as 2 3 e. 10 

CoLLaTERai Points [in coſmography] are the immediate points, 
or thoſe between the cardinal points. | | 

Primary COLLATERAL Points, are ſuch as are removed by an equal 

on each fide, from two cardinal points. 
econdary COLLATERAL Points, are either thoſe which are equally 

diſtant from a cardinal and firſt primary ; or equally diſtant from ſome 
cardinal or primary, and firſt ſecondary. | 

CoLLATERAL Secarity [in law] that which is given over and above 
the deed itſelf, as if a man covenants with :inother, and enters into a 
bond for the performance of his covenants, the bond is ſtiled a colla- 
teral aſſurance. 
ColLaTERA'L1S Peris, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle, otherwiſe called 


erctor penis. | 

Cox TA TEA x 1 — -=_ * _—_ ſide ; 2 2 
things are placed = * b aſſerting 
ture to be the canon of our faith, I have — — Gr 


piſts more directly, becauſe they have 
— iaclibey in Ne private ſpine, Dryden, 3. Im accle 
mounts to an in . In acolla- 
12 [ ] are ſuch relations pierre 

Cox TA TERats [in genealogy] are ions 25 pre 
the ſame ftock, but not in the ſame line of aſcendants or deſcendants ; 
but being as it were aſide of each other. Thus uncles, aunts, neices, 
I o Foyer wor ny ne» bor 
: — 0 —_ al | a av. 
——— 2 Tan aterals, if 
28. 


. IDY . Fe. 
2 [Fr. collazione, It. collacion, Sp. of Mics, Lat.] 


| treat or entertainment, between dinner and ſupper. 
TT EE Ns 
4 85 conferting or beſtow ing a ; as, the co. 
_ . in 4 logical ſenſe] this a8 of | thing 
LLAT1ON [in a | X ing one thi 
well with _—_ I return you your Milton, which, i, upon collation, 
I find to be reviſed and Pope. 
| CarLarT10x [in common law] 1. The compariſon 


CoLLaT10N of Seals [ancient deeds] was when one fea! was ſet on 
the reverſe or back of another, ſame label br ribband. 

Cor L Arif Fafa, &c. Lat. [in law] a vrit directed to the juſ- 
tices of the Commot jo! 
biſhop, for the admitting a clerk in the place of another, 
1 ing the ſuit between the king and biſhop's 


Hermitagii, Lat. [in law] a writ by which the ki 
uſed to confer the keeping of an i I. 5 
Col LAT“ rious [callatitiu, Lat.] done by the conference or con- 
tribution of many. | 
CoLLa'TivE, adj. [collativns, Lat.) conferred together. | 
81 8 + [collativum, Lat.] a benevolence of the people 
to Ec. 
— [from collar?) 1. One that compares copies or ma- 
nuſcripts. To read the titles they give an editor or collator of a ma- 
nuſcript, you would take him for the glory of letters. Addiſon. 2. 
One wo preſents to an eccleſiaſtical benefice. A mandatory cannot 
„„ cudabdade cm 
n. e. 


CoLLEa'Gue a, Lat. 6 
- AE the ſame oſſice 


CoLLATIONE 


or magiſtracy ; 


| Mercy with juſtice, ſending thee. Milton. 
To Corlrex'cus [from the ſubſt.] to unite with. 


Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 
He hath not fail'd to peſter us with meſſage. Sh 
A Co'iLtct [collefe, Fr. colletta, collefum, Lat.] a ſhort 


| Locke. 3. To gain from obſervation. 
The reverend care I bear unto my lord, 
Made me collect theſe dangers in the duke. Shakefeare. 


the mediation of a third. 


kept the ſcripture from us, and 


them to ſend out their writ to a 


malia into one paſſage 


more probably of cop l, Sax. cole or cabbage, and e, I's. Fowe', 


COL 


4. To infer from premiſes as a | How the force 
of ſuch an erroneous perſuaſion is, we may collec? our Savi- 


our's iti Piety. 5. To recollect one's ſelf, to re- 
—— ay of Piety. 5. To one's to re 
- collected, 5 
© more amazement. Shakeſpeare. | 

CoLLECTA'xEous [collefancur, Lat.] gathered and ſcraped up to- 
C 1 — the quality 45 
OLLECTA NEOUSN | | | | | 

collected out of my lf Lung 


CoLLe'criaie [from collef] that which may be gathered from 
premiſes by juſt concluſion. n 
m. [Fr. collexione, It. colecidn, Sp. of collectis, Lat.] 1. 
together or picking up. 2. The things gathered 
together or picked up; as, a collefion of books, 2 
. 
LLECTION [Wi — i 1. The act of deducing conſe- 
gonna Thi Ar If once 
we deſcend into probable co/lefions, we are then in the territory where 
arbitrary determinations take place. Hooker. 2. An infer- 


Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Cor f Ligke —— when four principal f 
LECTION robe wi is 5 - 
nuns bebo nx one tx ber btk of chem cat her fn 
to a more emſelv es, 
each of them receive in fome of anal depnities? fo. chat U 
planet, which does thus collect their _ ſignifies, in their judg- 
ment, the accompliſhing of a buſineſs in berween two perſons by 


Cottecti'Tious [coliefitizs, Lat] picked up of all ſorts. 
Corte'cTive [collefif, Fr. collefiwve, It. colctive, Sp. of collefiwn:, 
Lat.] 1. Gathering into one body or maſs. A body colle&ive, be- 
cauſ — — h 4 Hooker — * Employed in de- 
g Many ies, con le not only by criti- 
cal and collective reaſon, but contrary obiervations. | om * i 
Cotrrerivr Neurs [in grammar} are nouns or words which com- 
d many perſons or things in the ſingular number; as, a people, 
a multitude; a company, &c. 
CorLe'criveLy, adv. [from collective] 1. In a general maſs, in 
a body, not 1 Singly = _ many of them are ſubject * 
exception, yet, colleniv eh, make up a evidence. Hockey. 
2. In a cles ſenſe. | Sette 
Cor TE ron. 1. A gatherer; as, the firſt callecgor of them into a 
body. 2. A tax This treaſure is now embezzled, laviſhed, 
and feaſted away by c:/lefors, and other officers. Temple. | 
CoLLecTs [colleFa, Lat.] 1. Things collected from the works of 
other perſons. 2. Short prayers in the church ſervice. 
CoLLEGA'TARY, H. [of con and Ig, Lat. a legacy; in civil 


law} a perſon to whom a legacy is left in common with one or more 


Co'LLEcE [Fr. collegio; It: cal gie. Sp. of celleginm, Lat.] 1. A name 
C5 


they dwell. 4. In foreign 
CotLece [among rogues and pick-pockets] Newgate, or any pri- 
ſon. Abe [among rogue * | . EP” 
Co'Li.tcer, or Coilt'claTs [collegatus, Lat.) a fcilow-member or 
ſtudent of a b 
Col LN OIL — Lat.] of or pertaining to a college, poſ- 


| + {of college} an inhaditant of a college, a member of 
a 


 CoLLt'ctaTt, adj. [collegiatzs, low Lat.] containing a college, in- 
ſtituted manner of a college. 
Cor TZR Church, a church which is built at a convenient diſ- 
tance from the cathedial church, and endowed for a ſociety, or body 
| of a dean, or other preſident, and ſeveral canons or pre- 
— as thoſe of Weſtmi -— _ 1 | 
CoLLEGIATE, . {from c member of a , a mar: 
in a a collegiate like them for , the paſ- 


i and pick-pockets] the priſoners of 
-+ van e P. b 


CouLe'ctares [with rogues 
Newgate or any priſon. A cant wo 
Co'LLExED ſin heraldry] fgnifies wearing a collar; as, a dog 
collered, Sc. | gr | 
20'LLERY, a ſtore houſe for coals. 2 
Co'tieT [collu, Lat. the neck] 1. Anciently, ſomething that 
went about the neck, ſometimes the neck itſelf. 2. {with jewellers] 
that part of a ring in which the ſtone is {et ; the bezil. 3. A term uſed 
by turners. 
41 [, of M, Gr. to glue together; in me 


dicine] medicines which are of a glewing or cloſing quality, which 


ſerve to faſten the parts, and make them firm. 

Cortt'crz (Lat. with anatomiſts] the joyning of the puncta lacry- 
on both ſides, for conveying the moiſtue of 
the eyes into the cavity of the noſtrils. 


Col ti cot un [in anatomy] the 98 Lat. 


To CoLL!'ve [co/l:ide, Lat.] to hit, ftrike, , or knock together, 
or one againſt another. Inflammable effluences from the bodice c. 
lided. — | 


Co'LLien [of coal] 1. A dealer in coals, a coal merchant ; as, 5 


collier. 2. A worker in coals-pits, a digger of coals. 7. A 
o'LLieky [of coal] 1. The coal-pits. 2. The coal trade. 


. - * 1 56 2 * 
Co'LLIFLowens {colifler, Sp. cavidfore, It. coune ar for, Port. bu: 


1. 2 


COL 
te lower of a ige, 55 ++ 5% called in ali the modern tongnes] a 
wrt of fire c ge plarit, bruught to a great on now in En- 
gland. Ser C:ufifLun ts, | 

Corte 115%, alt of gatha ring or tying up together. Lat. Brown 
nes n. 

Corte riox {of c, Lat.] the act of aiming at a mark. 

Cortix re 108 Cie, 0: cen and linea, Lat. a line] a levelling 
at, or aiming to hit the rk. | 
- Co'LLixkss [of cal] 5. 6. the quality of being blacked or dawbed 
with coals, foot, Sc. 

Corr [from co/liquate] eaſily diſſolved, that may be 
melted. Ihe tender con renders it the more colliguabie and 
conſumptive. Harveys. | 

ColLli'quanmenT {colligzamentum, Lat.] that which is melted. 

Co'LLIQNAXs Fei. See COLLIQUATIVE Fever. g 
Co'rri har [colligurans, Lat.] having the power to melt, diſſolv- 
ng. 

10 Co'tr1t1ietatt cli uatum. Lat.) to melt, to turn from ſolid 
to fluid. 1 he fre melted the plaſ-, that made a great ſhew, after 
what was colligaated had been removed. Boyle. 

Col Hd % [celliguati;, Lat. with phyſicians] a kind of dan- 
gerous — with proſuic, greaſy, clammy ſweats ; as, a collignation 
ot the : | 

—— Feuer, one which is attended with a diarrhza, or 
profuſe ſweats and peneral waiting of the body. Bruno adds, that 
the Latins called it alſo a c:r/z:7ption. The fat of the kidneys is apt 
to be colliquated thro a great heat from within, and an ardent cc/l:- 
gaaliue fever. Harem. : i 

Co'LLIQUATIVENE:S, {of calliguat ive] the quality of . 

Col LIV TTA“ CTI [colligurfacio, Lat. ] the act of melting down 
together. The incorporation of metals by ſimple colliguc faction. 
Bacon. 

Colin piaxs, a religious ſect, who paid adoration to the 

Virgin Mary, as a goddcts, and offered facrifice to her. 
Cortison, the act of daſhing or ſtriking of one body againſt an- 
other. As, the co//i/ion of a flint and ſteel. 2. The ſtate of being 


tuck t _—_— 8 3 
hen from the claſhes between popes and ki 

Debate, like ipark» trom Hints, celliſiom ſprings. Denham. 

CortisrrI Gina {in the laws of Scotland] a pair of ſtocks. 

To Co'tiocare {of coilecatum, ſup. of collece, of con and deco, 
Lat. to place] to place, to fet, t appoint to a place. 

Cor _ — ſtrom the verb] placed. Of that creature 
take the parts wherein the virtue chiefly is collicate. Bacon. 

Cor leer, the act of placing or ſetting in order, alſo the ſtate 
ot being placed. in the cellacation of the ſpirits in bodies, the colloca- 
2:91 1% equal or unegual. Bacon. 

Co'tLoc, a pail with one handle. | 

Culloct'i ox, a talking together. Lat. N 

To Colio'ert [of collequor, Lat. to talk with] to decoy with fair 
words; to Ratter or ſooth up, to fawn upon. 

Co tor ſicisderived by Minſhew from coal and op, a raſher broiled 
upon the coals, a carbonade} 1. A cut or ſlice of meat. 
Sweetbread and co{/ops were with ſkewers prick* 


Dryden. 
2. A piece of any animal, in familiar language; as, to take a callap of 


any beaſt. 3. In burieſque language, a child. 
Thou art a ce of my fleſh. Shake . | 
Scotch Col xors, a ſavory diſh made of ſliced veal, bacon, forc'd 
meat, and fevera! other ingredients. 
| 4e tas loft a Col Lor ; that is, he is fallen away, he is grown 
ein. 

Co LLoQuY {c „Fr. gie, It. cologuio, Sp. of rum, 
of con — _—_ J 2 At, a feigned - — 
talking together of ſeveral perſons; as, the colloguies of Eraſmus. 
Frequent collaguies and ſhort diſcourſings. Taylor. 

Coro [more properly colly. from coal} Collow is the word by 
» hich they denote: black grime of burnt coals or wood. Woodward. 

Co!.1v CTaxcy, or CoLLUCTA'r10% | colludter, Lat.] 1. A ſtrug- 
gling or wreſtling together. 2. A tendency to contelt, oppoſition. 
Hot ſprings do not owe their heat to any colluctation or efferveſſence 
ot the minerals. Prown. | 

To Cortc'pe [colluds, of con and Jude. Lat. to play together, in 
law] to conſpue in a fraud, to play into the hand of each other 
| plead by covin, with intent to deceive. Sh. ; 
_._Co'LLvw, a neck. Lat. 5 8 
Corruu Minus Utert ¶ in anatomy] the cavity in the womb next 
ues internal orifice, where it is more C than it is at the bot- 


tom. Lat. 

Cos Lu sil [ Fr. collufrone, It. celiſſon, Sp. of colluſio, Lat.] a jug- 
gling or playing booty ; Y hunting we" of the hound and — 1 wi 
the hare. 

Col l usiox [in law] a fraudulent or deceitful compact or - 
ment between two or more parties, to bring an action one againſt the 
_ for ſome deceitſul end, or to the prejudice of the right of a third 

On. 
6 concerted fraudulently. | 

Cor LU sVEI V {trom coiluyjvr] in a fraudulently concerted man- 
ner. 

CoLLu'sony [colluforiu;, Lat.] done by covin and colluſion. 

CoLLUuTHEt'avxs, certain Chriſtiaus in the 6th century, who are ſaid 
to have contounded the evil of puniſhment with the evil of fin; 
ſaying, that the tormer proceeded not trom God any more than the 
latter. Thus far Baile. — But whence he had this account of the 
Collutheans I know not. They ſhould ſeem to have been ſo 
trom one Colluthus, a preſbyter of Alexandria, in the fourth 
of whom I can find no other traccs in antiquity than this; 
ſhould ſeem to have advanced ſome new doctrine ; and, if we 


ta 


z to 


COL 


To Cot v [fpoken of a hawk] a term uſed when fie firetche; oi 
her neck ſtrait forward. ; 

Cor xy [of cal] the black or ſoot on the outſide of a por, kettle, 
the chimney, &c. Coarſe rayment beſmeared with foot ; colly per- 
fumed with opopanax. Burton. 

CoLLY-FLowErR. See COLLIFLOWER. 

CollyYk!'piaxs [xovup;, Gr. a cake] a ſect, who, out of an ex. 
travagant devotion to the Virgin Mary, met on a certain day in the 
year, to celebrate a ſolemn feaſt, and render divine honour to her 2; 
wn goddeſo, eating A cake, which they offered in her name. Was ot 
the Aſtartè, or Regina Cali, worſhipped by the Phernicians unde 
much the ſame form ? But this is not the ondy inſtance of church-hifto;; 
to which that remark of Herace may be applied : Mutets noni 
de te fabula narratur. — See Bu AN DE UN and BAT zo, compar: s 
ay = = Ra liquid med 

LLY"RLIUM . xoNwac, Gr.] any liqui icine deſigned » 

cure diſeaſes in the eyes. N for a tent na, : 
fiſtula with; a or ſuppoſitory. | 

Co'tmas, a ſpecies of pear. Fr. | 

Cor o ne U , Gr. ] a growing together of the lips, eye-lids 


or noſtrils; or a cleaving of the cars to the head. But 
Caſtill. Renov. us (far more agreeably to the erxme/cgy of the 
word, which ſignifies a mutilation) that it is uſed to expreſs ſome- 


thing defcient in the lips, noſe, ears, or in the an of the eyes; the 


_ of whoſe glaudules is in particular ſty led rhrͤa. Catel. 

now. | 
Cor oc si Ieh, Gr.] the ian ben. | 
CoLocr'xTanis [xomuvr, Gr.] a kind of wild gourd, whoſe ap- 


ple is called coloquintida. See CoLoguintipa. 

Cor o oN, the capital of the circle of the Lower Rhine, in Ger- 
many, ſituated on the Rhine, about 45 miles eaſt of Maeſtricht. It is 
one of the largeſt and moſt elegant ciues of Germany, being the fee 
of an archbiſhop, who is one of the electors of the empire, and has a 
. revenue of 130,000 J. ſterling. Lat. 50 50 N. Long. 6 


40 E. 

Coro Earth, a deep brown, ight baſtard ochre. It is n: 
— x 
and owes its origin to the remains of wood long buried in the earth. 
It is d in France and Germany, particularly about Cologne; nor is 

s — — * 

O'LOMESTRUM [in th . . | 

Co Lo [x, Gr. I a — of the body, eſpecially a 

or arm. 


Cor ox [in a point marked thus [: ] being a middle 
＋ nay bp _—_ 5} 


in ſentences ; its 


As, I hate his vices: I will always endeavour 
to reclaim him, and continue to pity him. 

CoLox —— r — gun, ans che luyoſ of 
all ; the colon begins where the ilium ends, terminates at the up- 
Ä ů 2 4 

OL0'NNA, 2a town » in the campagna of Rome, eighteen 
— 1 | | 
838 >. Ca ae cnn nn 
a column; in 1. A range running quite 
a building, and ſtanding within the walls of it, or a portico of pillars 
— — Nd. | | 

ing colexzade; the ground incloſe. Aadiſar. 
2. Any range of pallars. . 
For you my col/ornades extend their wi Pope. 

Polyſizle CoLonave, is one — . columns is too great to 
1 i 


view. | 
Co'LoxeL , It. Fr. corenel, Sp. and Port Of un- 
certain ety . Skinner imagines it originally co/onialis, the 
leader of a colony. Minſhew it from « 2 3 as, 
i columen ; each is plauſible. Jobn/or.} the commander in chief 
of a regiment of or foot ſoldiers. It is generally 


Lieutenant Cor ov ET, is the ſecond officer in the regi which 
is the firſt captain, and commands in the abſence of the colonel. 
Lieutexant Cot ox z, of horſe or dragoons, is the firſt captain of the 


iment. 

— fas . the office or character of a colonel. 
In a few minutes he had received his commiſſion for a regiment, 
he confeſſed that calaneſibip was coming fait upon him. Suit. 

To Cor ox z [from colony] to plant with new inhabitants cr co- 
lonies. The farther tion colonizing of thoſe countrics. 
Bacon, Iſlands ſhe co/onizeth and fortificth daily. Hose. 

Co Lon Y [colonie, Fr. colonia, It. Spa. and Lat.] 1. A company o. 
people removed from one country or city to another, with an al- 
lowance of land for tillage; as, new inhabitants and colonies. 


2. Ine 
of their ſettlement, the country , | 
* The riſing city, which from — ſee, 
Is „and a Trojan colory. Dryden. | 
CoLoyno'x1a, or CoLorox1ia [of ben, a city of Ionia] the 


herb 


7. 

Cotror non [of x:efwna, Gr. with chemiſts] the caput mor-: wn, 
. the more liquid part being diftilicd 
into 


CoLoynov1a Refina, a kind of roſin ifluing out of the pine-tree. 
Coro nov, a roſin ſtill farther exhauſted of its volatile part; 
being pellucid, friable, and approaching near to the nature or 
3. ine and oils leave a colopbony, upon the ſeparation of 
heir thinner oil. Fleyer. 


COL 


own colour, its inſide full of kernels, which are to be taken dut be- 


fore it be uſed. It is a violent purgative. C amberi. 
. Co'LoRATE „ of color, Lat. colour] died, ſtained with 
ſome colour. the humours of the eye been colorare, many rays 


ing from viſible objects would have been ſtopped. Ray. 
Coton a T10⁹ [coloraziono, It. of colors, Lat.] 1. The art or prac- 
tice of colouri 2. The ftate of being coloured. Bacon uſes it. 
Coront'eic [colerificus, Lat.] making colour, colouring. Cor 
ities. Newton. 
Coton a rio [with chemiſts] the brightening of gold or filver, 


when it is ſullied with any ſulphureous vapour. 

CoLonBa'stans [ Fon ara their chief] a branch of the 
Gnoſtics, who i on the viſions of the Gnoſtics who preceded 
them. Grabe, in his notes on Irenæus, edit. Oxon. p. 63. lays, that 
Turtullian, in his book of preſc:iption againſt hereſies, mentions this 
Colobarſus, whom ke / joins with Marcus, as one wane, fame 
tenets in common with him, 2. that there is another fide the 
Creator; that Chriſt had not a %% body [f. c. a body of the ſame 
kind with ours] that there is no reſurrection of the body; and that 
they ſo aſcribed all rr to the Greek alphabet, that it would be 
an endleſs (and indeed dangerous] kind of work, to produce all their 
vain and extravagant notions. Irenæus has given us à ſpecimen of 
this alpbabetic (not to fay Hutchiſonian) method of theologizing; 
but which in truth contains ſuch an unintelligible piece of jargon, that 
1 believe not one reader in a thouſand would have thank'd me for 
tranſcribing it. See BasILivtans, with the general remarks which 
where — 


from St. Paul on theſe ancient heretics. | 
CoLonrisa"T1ON, or Coton arion {in pharmacy] the changes of 


colour which bodies undergo, by the various operations either of ar: 


or nature, as by calcinations, coctions, c. 
Coto'sss. See Colossus. Colefſe cf Rhodes. Ten le. 7 
Cor ossk AN ¶cclaſſcus, of col-fſus, Lat.] large, like a coloſſus, gi- 


Cor oss un [at Rome] an amphetheater built by the emperor 
V , Capaci to contain an hundred thouſand ſpccu½tor, 
to fit rouud the area, i. e. the plice where the beaſts were let looſe, 
and was the place where St. Ignad us was expoſed to the lions. 

CoLosTRA'T1ON, a diſeaſe 


milk of the dam within two days aſtor th: birth. 

Cor oꝰssus, a ſtatue of prodigicus fizc. as that of Apollo cr the ſun 
in the harbour of the iſland Rhodes. That at Rhodes was made by 
Chares, of Aſia the Leſſer. and wes the work of 21 vears, and was 
dedicated to the fun, It coſt about 44000 pound: Engliſh money. It 
was 


foor ing on the one fide of the land, and ieft on the other. j he 
talleſt ſhips with their maſt> ſailed into the haven between the legs of 
it ; and when it was thrown down to tut grovnd Ly an earthquake, 
few men were able to embrace the little finger of this prodigious ſtatue; 
the braſs of which it was made, loaded gov camels. 
| There colofſies roſe. Pope. | 7 
Co tous [conlear, Fr. colore, It. color, Sp. and Lat.] 1. The appear- 
ance of bodies to the eye only. an accident that happens to them by 
the refleQion of light. 2. The freſhneſs or appearance of the blood 
in the face, complexion, looks, appezrance. 3. Pretence or falſe 
thew; as, to do a thing under colour of friendihip. 4. The tint of the 


"The beach bots colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away. Pope. 


| 


5. The repreſentation of any thing ſuperſcilly examined. To put 


coloxzrs upon things. Swift. 6. Concealment, palliation, ex- 
cuſe. Their ſin admitted no colour gr excuſe. King Charte;. 7. 
s and women are cattle of this cht. Shakeſpeare. 


in with an intent to draw a of the cauſe trom the jury or 


Lour ſin heraldry] colours are generally red, black, blue and 
, which are called as follows; the red is called gules ; the blue, 
; the black, fable; the vert, or ſinople; and the purple, 
purpure, or tawney, and ſometimes, but this is not common: 
and theſe colours are ſometimes otherwiſe expreſſed ; gules, is called 
Marg; azure, Jupiter; fable, Saturn; vert, Venus; purpure, Mer- 
; tenny, the dragon's head; and ſanguine, the dragon's tail. 
n precious ſtones, gules is called ruby; azure, 


onix. | 

Lovus ſin philoſophy} a property inherent in light, wh , AC- | 
cording to the different ſpecies or quality of the ſolar rays (in which, I 
think, all the ori ours are contained) it excites di t vibra- 


tions in the fibres of the optic nerve; which being propagated to the 
ſenforium, affects the mind with different ſenſations * 8 

Cotour of Office flaw ] an evil or unjuſt ad done by the 
countenance of or authority. 

To CuLour, verb ad. [colorer, Fr. colorare, It. colorar, Sp. of co- 
foro, Lat.] 1. To give a to. 2. To mark with ſome dic. The 
rays are not co/oured. Newton. 3. To cloak, to excuſe. 4. To dreſs 
in ſpecious colours. I would not favour or ce/oar his former folly. 

gh. 5. To make plauſible. We have ſcarce heard of an inſur- 
rection that was not coloured with grievances. Adai/on. 

To Cotous Stranger: Goods, is when a freeman allows a foreigner 
to enter at the Cuftom-houſe in his name, fo that the foreigner 

but duty, where he _ to pay double. Phillips. 
Coroun, verb neut, to bluſ; a word, only uſed in con- 


verſation. 
Co'Lourtaste [of colour] ſpecĩous, ſeigned, plauſible. It is now 
almoſt obſolete. Far — Spenſer. | 
Co'tourtaBLENnEss [of colourable] plauſibleneſs. | 
Co'LouraBLY, adv. [of clourable] ſpeciouſly, with plauſibility. 
The proceſs, however, colourably 1 hath not hit the very 
COLOURED, part. {of colour] diverſified with variety of colours. The 
coloured are coarſer juiced. Bacon. | 
Co t ora [with painters] the manner of applying and conuuR- 


ppening to young ones, ſucking the 


at the entrance of the harbour of the city, with the right 


Corovn [in law] is a plea that dp tho” in reality falſe, 


tooth in young horles. 


phrre ; ſable, X 
aimant; vert, emerald; purpure, amethyſt; tawney, hyacinth; and 


COL 


ing the colcur, of a jitture with beauty and propriciy. or tle ne- 
of :1piits and ug. ic by the various C2l0wrs H CH hs n 
: | 
From hne drawn true, our eye may trace, 
A tobt, à knee, a hand, a face, 
Yet it the 4 uring BC LO! thete, g 
At beit 'twii! only not dupleaſe. Privy. 
CY LOUntST gt color} a painter who excel zu laving hi l- 
on his pieces. I itian, Paul V eroneis, Van Dyck, ard the relt ot tie 
good colarrifts. Dryden. : 
_ Co'lovkiEss {of colour} having no colour. tranfoarent. They ap- 
pear clear and colourleſs. Newton. Pellucil cba Ela. Bentley. 
Covers [in military afairs} the Randard, enhiyn ot banner of 2 
company of ſoluiers. 
Corouas ſin a ſhip} the enfiprs or flags. Ec. placed on the fein 
or poop, to ſhew of 1. hat par. or country they are 
Erphatical Col cu jaccording to the arcient natural philoſophs } 
are (as they term it thote apparent colours frequently teen in the 
clouds, before ſun-ritmy, or aiter its ſetting; or the cue that aj gc 
in the rainbow, Sc. theſe they will not allou to be cu coluums Le- 
cauſe they are not permanent or lutling. 

_ Field Colours, are ſinali flags of about a foot and half ſquiire, cur- 
ried along with the quater. ninfter-genctal, for marking wii the yround 
ot the ſquadtons and bar-alions. 

CoL?a're .{rbores, Lat. in cd law] to lop or top trees. 

Colyari'ka, or Currary'ka ſold law Lat j the cutting or lop- 
ping ot trees; atreſpats within a forcft. 

Cerricia, Lat. ¶ in old lau] ſamplars or young poles in the wooe -, 
which when the; are cut down make levers, which the inhabitants (f 


W:rwickthire calls col pices. 


Co1r:tvaci, or Col woch [according to the practice of Scoc- 
land; a young cow or heifer. | 

Corr (cok, Sex. Caſaubon derives it of x:2n;, Gr. a race-hotſc] 
1. A young horle, mate, or ats: Lied commonly, fays Jolnfon, for 
the male of.privg (f a hore, as foal tor the female. 2. A youn 
foolih fellow. Ay, that's a colt indeed ; for he doch nothing but te. 
of his horſe. Shar frare | 

Le bes a Cor T's tooth in bis bead. 

Spoken of (ld men when they are wanton or frolickſeme. The 
Scots ſay ; You bre-d of (arc like io) the eek, zun have à artite head 
and a green tail. The Sp. Vie amader, in c ie rn con fur, (An amo- 
rous old man, like flowers in inter.) | 

Aden you nie a poung Cor.7, (ec pour ſadtle be well git. 

Or, as they are gencrally ſcittiſſi, he may chance to throw you. 
This proverb is {poken luuicrouſly to a man who is about to marry a 
briſk, jolly young woman, as an advice to conſult his own viguur. 

A ragged Corr may mike a g30d horſe. 

Fr. Mechant (a bad) foulain peut deverir len ta good) ge. 

It. Un cattivo juledro tuo divenirs wn bucn catallo, 

The general uſe of this proverb is to ſignify that an untoward yt 
may make a good man; tho it is ſometimes uſed to denote, that chi- 
dren who are not handſome when young, may be fo when grown uf 
The reverſe of this proverb is, Fair in the craale and foul in the ſadic. 
Tho' this is chiefly, or perhaps wholly, in the lutter ſenſe. 

To Corr, verb next. [from the /ubj?.} to friſk, to frolic, to be ::- 
centious. Out of fight by themſelves, they flick off their bridles fd 
began to cal anew more licentiouſly. Sper/cy. | 

To Corr, verb act. To befool one. What a-plague mean you to 
colt me thus. Shakeſprare. | 

Co'LT15H1 [from cal] frolickſome or wanton, having the tricks of 
a colt. 5 

Corrs-roor [of colt and foot; with botaniſt,] an herb good in 
diſtempers of the lungs, Sc. It hath a radiated Rover. which turus 
to downy ſecds fixed in a bed. The ſpecies are; 1. Common colt: 
foot. 2. M ound- leaved ſmooth coltsfoot of the Alps. The flowers of 
this are pur le, and thoſe of the common ſort yellow. Miller. | 

Col rs rooru [of colt and tooth] 1. An imperfect or ſuperſſuou 

2. A love of youthtul pleaſure. | 
Well 1:id, lord Sands, 12 15 | | 
Your c9/t"5-t2oth is not caſt yet? | ; 
No, my lord, norfhall not, while I have a ſtamp. Shakeſpeare 

Cor - Evi [with farriers] a preternatural ſwelling in the penis and 
teſtes of a horſe. 

Co'tTtr ſ[culron, Sax. cafter, Lat.] a piece of iron belonging c 
plough that cuts the ground, perpendicularly to the ſhare. 
 _ Cotv'prIxa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb briony or white- 

Corunni'st [colnbrinus, Lat.] of or belorging to a ſerpent ; alio 
wily, craftily. 8 
CoLu'upary [colambier, Fr, columbeja, It. of colunbarium, Lat.] 


| dove or pigeon- houſe. Columbaries or dove-houſes. Brown. 


CoLumsi na [columbine, Fr. columbina, It. of Lat. with botanift-] 


the herb baſe or flat vervain. A plant with leaves like the meade vs 


rue; the flowers are ulous and become a membranaccbus tut, 
conſiſting of many peds. Miller. 5 5 
Co unn, adj. { colunbine, Fr. coiembino, It. calun Bins, Sp. column: 
nus, of co'umbus, Lt. a pigeon] of, like, or pertaining to a pigeon ; 3 
kind of violet colour, or changeable dove- color. 

Cor unt 'LLA [with ſurgeons] an inflammation of the uvula ul. en 
it is extended in length, like a little column. 

Co't umn [colomne or colonne, Fr. colonna, It. colana, Sp. of clan, 
Lat.] 1. A round pillar to bear up or beauiity a building, or fn 
monument of fume notable event. 

Round broken columns claſping wy twin d. Pope. 
2. Any body of certain dimentions prefling perpendicularly on 15> 
baſe ; as, a unn of the air or atmoſphere. 

Col vu x ſin 1 in a firict ferfe is that long. round cn 
der, or part of a pillar, which is called the ſliaft or trunk, and couture 
the body of it from the ſpire to the baſe, or from the +811, al of the 
baſe to the chapiter. 

Tuſcan Cos uu. is the ſhorteſt aid moſt ſimple of 1 the columr s. 
Its height, according to Scamozz, 45 15 MUCUICS, gc - 


* 4 
vius, 
» : 8 Da-. 


14. 


COL 


Doric Co: u:iax, in ſomething more delicate, its height from 14 to 

15 modulcs, and is adorned with flutings. . 3 

Corint lian Col. u ux, is the richeſt and molt delicate of all. i: height 
is 19 modules, its capital is adorned with two rows of leaves and with 
caulicules, from hence volute: ſpring out. 

Ionic Cote, is more delicate than the doric, its height is 17 or 
18 modul-s, it is diſtinguiſhed from the reit by the volutes in its capi- 

Compoſite Cos uux. its height is 19 and half or 20 modules, it has 
two row: of leaves in its capital, like the Corinthian, and angular vo- 
lutes like the Ionic. 

Cos uu [in military art] is a long file or row of troops, or of the 
baggage of an army in its march. An army marches in one, two, 
three, or more columns. | 

Cor uur [with printers} is a part of a page divided by a line; as, 
the pages of this book are in two clan, and others are often di- 
vided into three, four, or more cc | 

_ Cylindrical Col vu, a column that has neither ſwelling nor diminu- 
Don. 8 

Attic Cot uux, a pilaſter inſulated, having four equal faces or ſides, 
and of the higheſt proportion. 

CoLvumn, is an inſulated column placed in the coin or cor- 
ner of a portico, or inierted into the corner of a building. 

Doubled Columns, is an aſſemblage of two columrs, joined in ſuch a 
manner as that the two ſhafts penetrate each other, with a third of their 


Fufible Corum, is a column made of fome metal or matter caſt. 

** Cor uu, a colum from the top of which a jet d ., pro- 
to which the capital ſerves as a baſon, whence the water deſcendʒ 

by a little pipe, which turn: ſpirally round the ſhatr. 

Legal Cor uux, a column whercon the fundamenta] laws of the ſtate 
were engraven. 

M, Cot uux, is one made by impaſtation of gravel or flints of 
_ divers colours, bound with a cement, which grows perfectly 
hard, and receives a poliſh like marble. 


Tranſparent Col. vux, a column made of ſome tranſparent matter, 


as of cryſtal, tranſparent alabaſter, Ec. 
Vater Columns, one whoſe ſhaft is formed of a large jet ear, 

which ſpouting out water forcibly from the baſe, drives it within the 
tambour of the capital, which is made hollow, thence falling down 
again, it has the of a liquid cryſtal column. | 

Col uu of Joinery, is of ſtrong timber boards. joined, glued, 
and pinned her, is hollow, turned in the lath, and uſually fluted. 

Incruftated Col uux, is made of ſeveral ribs or thin thells of fine 
„ eee cemented upon a mold of ſtone, brick, or 

Aſtronomical Col vun, a kind of in form of a high tower, 
built hollow and with a ſpiral aſcent to an armillary ſphere, placed at 
the top for taking obſervations of the courſes of the heavenly bodies. = 

Carolitic Col. ux, is one that is adorned with foliagcs or leaves or 
branches turned ſpirally around the ſhaft ; or in crowns and feſtoons. 

Diminiſhed Col uux, is one that begins or diminiſhes from the baſe 
in imitation of trees. 

Cantoned Col. uuxs, are ſuch as are engaged in the four corners of 
a ſquare pillar, to ſupport four ſprings of an arch. 

Col uuns, are ſuch as are diſpoſed by two and two, fo as 
| to touch each other at their baſes and capitals. 
Chronological Cot uuns, are ſuch as bear ſome hiſtorical inſcription 
digeſted according to the order of time. 

Geminated Col uun, a column whoſe fhaft is formed of three ſimilar 
and equal ſides or ribs of ſtone, fitted within one another, and faſtened 
at bottom with iron pins, and at the top with cramp-irons. 

Cor uu of Maſexry, is made of rough ſtone, well laid and coloured 
vo plaſter, or of bricks moulded triangularwiſe and covered with 
Col uux with Tambours, is one whoſe ſhaft is formed of ſeveral 
courſes of ſtone or blocks of marble leſs high than the diameter of the 


_ column. 


_— either from top to bottom, or only two thirds of its height. 
Cabled Col uuns, ave ſuch as have projeftures in form of cables 
in the naked of the ſhaft, each cable having an effect oppoſite to a 
fluting, and accompanied with a little lift on cach fide. 

and Fluted Col uun, one whoſe flutes are filled up with ca- 
| bles, reeds or ſtaves, beginning from the bottom of the ſhaſt, and 
reaching one third of its height. 

Flated Col uux exrich'd, a column whoſe flutings are filled up with 
ernaments of foliages, rinds, ribbands, &c. inſtead of cables. 

Coloſſal CoLumnn, a column of an enormous ſize, too large to enter 
any ordonnance of architecture. 

Gothic Col uum, a round pillar that is either too ſhort for its bulk, 
or too ſlender for its height. 

Hermetic Col uux, a fort af pilafter in manner of a terminus, hav- 
ing the head of a man inſtead of a capital. 

Hiftorical Col vux, is one whoſe ſhaft is adorned with a baſſo re- 
lievo, running in a ſpiral line its whole length, and containing the hi- 
me + ſome great perſonage. 

How Col uvux, is one that has a ſpiral ſtair-caſe on the inſide for 
aſcending to the tap. 
Indicative Coĩ vun, one which ſerves to ſhew the tides, Ec. along 
the ſea- coaſts. 
Uinerary Cot vux, a columm erected in the croſs - ways in large 
roads, having ſeveral faces, which by the inſcriptions ſerve to ſhew 
the different routs. , 

La&ary Cosi uux, a column in the herb-market at Rome, having 
a cavity in its pedeſtal, where yuung children were put, being aban- 
doned by their either out of poverty or inhumaaity. 

Limitrophous Col uux, one that ihews the bounds and limits of a 
country conquered. | | 

Luniucus Col uux, a kind of column formed on a cylindrical 
fame, mounted and covered aver with oiled paper, &c. fo that lights 


_ cients hung the ſpoils of the enem 


op- 
poſite one to another, at the mouth of the rr one 
near Cadiz, ancicutly called Calpe; and the near Ceuta, 

to 


ſerve for the limits of his exploits, and the 


COL 
being diſpoſed in ranks over each other, the whole appcar: w he. 
fire. 


Aunbiary Col uux [of mannbiæ, Lat. 7 * of an enemy 
lumn adorned with ies in imitation of trees, On 1 = 


Median Col e us, are two 1 in :he middle of a po ch, Mn 
uitcrcoluminations are L.rgcr than tie reſt. 

Malve Cor uuns, one that is too ſhort for the order whoſe capual 
it bears. 

Alemarial Cot uux, a colamn raiſed on account of any remarkable 
event. 

Poſpborical Col uux, a hollow column, or a light-houſe built on a 
rock, or the top of a mole, to ſerve as a lantheru to the port 
oy Col vux, a —_ adorned with beaks or prows of ſhips, 

ys with anchors grapne]: erected to preſerve the mem 

of — notable ſca fight. Sas 

Sepulchral Col uus, a column erefted on a tomb or ſepulchre 
with an inſcription on its baſe. 5 

* ty ae one which fupports a ſtatue. 

pmbelical Col unk, a column repreſenting ſome particular coun;; 
by tome attribute peculiar to it, as the — for France. bg 

Grooged Cor uuxs, are ſuch as are placed on the ſame pedeilal or 


ſocle, either by 3 and 3, or by 4 and 4. 


CGrnempanic CoLumn, a cyli on which the hour of the day is re- 
preſented by the ſhadow of a ſlile. 

Nich Columns, is one whoſe ſhaft enters with half its diameter 
into 2 wall, which is hollowed for its recepticn. 

Paftoral Corumn, one, the ſhaft of which is formed in imitation. of 


the trunk of a tree, with bark and knots. 


Pali genus Col uux, one that has ſeveral ſides or faces. 

Oval Corvus, one whole ſhaſt has a flatneſs ; the plan of it be- 
ing made oval, to reduce the projecture. | 

Faxeral Col uux, one wlüch an urn, in which the aſhes of 
ſome deceaſed hero are ſuppoſed to be incloſed ; and the ſhaft of which 
is ſometimes overſpread with tears or flames, which are ſymbols cf 
ſorrow and immortality. | 

Injerted Col uux, is one that is attached to a wall by a third or 
fourth part of its diameter. 

In/ulated CoLuns, one that ſtands free and detached on all fides 
trom any other body. | | 

Serpeztine Col vum, a column formed of three ſurpents twiſted to- 


gether, the heads of which ſerve as a capital. 

Saueited Cot uux, is one which has . or ſwelling, in pro- 
portion to the height of the ſhaſt. 

Taifted Cołuun, is one whoſe ſhaft is twiſted round in manner of 
a ſcrew, with fix circumvolutions, and is for the moſt part of the 
Corinthian order. | 

Twiſled, fluted CoLuns, is a column whoſe flutes follow the can- 
tour of the ſhaft in a ſpiral line, throughout the whole length. 

CoLumx twiſted and inriched, is a colum of which one third cf 
its ſhaft is fluted, and the reſt adorned with branches and other iy. 
1 | 


dorn'd with as many crowns as 


- Zaphoric Col uu [of Fwop 
ſtatuary column, on which the 


which the heart is contracted and dilated. 

CoLuuxa Oris, Lat. [with anatomiſts)] the uvula, ar that little 
piece of fleſh that is in the palate of the mouth, 

Co'Luuxg Carne. Lat. [in anatomy] ſeveral ſmall muſcles in the 
ventricles of the heart, detached as it were from the parietes of the 


Co'Luwxs Herculis, the pillars of Hercules, two mountains op- 


been 


world. 
Sir Iſaac Newton [Chronology, p. 216.] 
was the Egyptian Hercules, after the conqueſt 
fleet on the Mediterranean, and went on weſtward upon the coaſt 


Afric, to ſearch thoſe countries, as far as to 


lumnar ſpar. codwward. 

Couu'mx1a, a city of Ruſſia, in the province of Moſcow, ſituated 
at the confluence of the rivers Moſcow and Occa, about 40 miles 
ſouth- eaſt of the city of Moſcow. 


| CoLumxt'FEROUS | of colummnifer, Lat.] bearing or ſupponing 


Cor ua of the Egquinexes [ſo called, becauſe it marks the equinoc- 
tial point on the ecliptic] is that which paſſes throu 
ſouth pole. with the firſt degrees of Aries and 


Cor unk of Sofftices, in like manner ſhews the ſolfticial points, cut- 
ting the beginning of Cancer and Capricorn, in 
mer and winter. Thrice the equinoctial line. 


He circled ; four times croſſed the car of night 
From pole to pole, traverling each colure. Milton. 


Col us 


. „0 
Col r =, Gr.] an g of grain 
— in honour of the LY lake 
CoLLYRIDIANS. 
Co u, 
Cow, Cons, or Cour [of the 


low at the ing, and comb in the 


patient is awaked, 

him, but preſently falls into a deep 
again, with his mouth open, and under-jaw © : 

Coma Vigil [i. e. a waking drowſineſs] a diſcaſc, the patient that is 


aſſected with it, has a continual inclination to go to ſleep, but without 
. 
Coma nr, 

By the ſame comart, 


. My 

comates and brothers in exile. Shakeſpeare. 1 
ComaTo'se [of coma] lethargic, being ſleepy ; as in the diſeaie 

coma. Comatoſje caſes. Grew. 

Cona'Tvs, Lat. [in botany] a wilding, the crab-tree. 

Cons [camb, Sax. kum, Dan. kam, Du. kamm, Ger. kamb, Su.] 

1. An inſtrument for ing and trimming locks of wool, the hair 

of the head, &c. 2. The of a cock; fo called from its inden- 

like thoſe of a comb. 3. The cantons or cells in which the 


lodge their honey. Perhaps fr 


courage muſt be try'd. Dryden. h | 
22 law] is a formal trial of a doub:ful caſe, by two 


pions ſwords. | 

To CounarT, verb af. [combattre, Fr. combattere, It. combatir, Sp. 
| knempfen, Ger. of caempen, Teut.] to fight, to oppoſe, to withſtand, 
to refiſt. Love yields at laſt, thus combated by pride. Glanwille. 

To Cousar, verb rut. to y in a duel, hand to hand. 

Coup-zrusn [of comb and raf] a bruſh for cleaning combs. 

Conn-waxer [of comb and make] he that makes c ; 

CoMB-MARTIN, 2 2 in Devonſhire, ſituated on the Bri- 
tiſh channel, 184 miles London. 

— 2 [combattant, Fr. combattente, It. combatiente, Sp. 
kaempfer, Ger. of kaemper, or caemper, Teut.] 1. A chan ion. When 
any of thoſe combatants ſtrips his terms of ambiguity, 1 ſhall think 
kim 2 ion for knowledge. Locke. 6 OT 

a duelliſt. Like deſpairing ant they ſtrive you. k 
. Men become combatants for opimons. Locke. 


Having / 
CoupaTarT [in 
ſtanding upon his 


or when two lions rampart are borne in a 
were in a fighting poſture, their faces being to- 


court of arms, as it 
ward one another. 


brance. 
Counen [from comb] he that combs wool, and fits it for the 


* Co'unmat af combine] betrothed, ſettled by compact. A 
word of — She loſt a noble brother, with him the finew 
bind: this ll eming Angelo. Shade 
| in elo. peare. | 
ComB!Na TION Tom bincafon, Fr. cembinacion, Sp. of combinatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of joining 6 „1 A pins 
tion is of private perſons, a y © or ſov WY 
ham y uſed in an ill ſenſe for a conſpiracy, 8 it 
was i The diſguiſes of holy combinations. King Charles. 
| junction, commixture of bodies or qualuics. I heſe natures, 
| moment of their firſt combination, have been inſeparable. 
Holter 


4 Copulation of ideas in the mind; as, combination of 


CompixaTION of Quantities, the many ſeveral ways that may be 
taken in any number of quantities, without having any reſpect to their 


places. 

Cokin arion [in arithmetic] is the art of finding how many dit- 
ferent ways a certain given number of things may bc varied, or ta 
ken by 1 and 1, 2 2, 3 and 3, &c. And thus the combinations 
of the 24 letters of the alphabet, firſt taking 2 by 2, and 3 by 3. and 
ſo on, has been calculated to be 139,172,428,888,725,999.425,128, 
493.40, 200, 139 millions of millions of millions; and ſo on. s 

CounmaTion [with rhetoricians] a figure when the ſauce word is 
immediate! as ego, ego 0 

— [in law] is the ing of ſeveral perſons into a con- 
ſpiracy, to put in practice ſome defign. 


the ſame word which makes 


heraldry] a figure drawn like a ſword-player 


Conn { kommer, Du. kummer, Ger. ] perplexity, incum- 


- with both her combinate huſ- 


COM 


To Coming, verb af. {comiinaure, It. and Lat. r, T. 


cenbinar, Sp.] 1. To join 
et as nct nen fi our happy fate, 
As net ſecure to fingle or con l. A7iiron. 
2. To link in union. To cnbine hearts in one. Chacgſpeare. 2 
lo accord, to fettic by cumpact. : 
All cembin'd, jave what tou muſt combine, 
By holy marriage. SLateſpeare. 
4- To Join words or ideas together, 1a contradiitiuction to analyte. 
To Connxe, werb next. 1. To be joined together, to coale: cr. 
Honour and policy, like unſcrcr'd friends, 
I th' war do grow giant that and tell me 
In peace what each of them by th other loſes, 
7 L they combine not there ? Shakeſpeare. 
2. To together, to unite in fiiendſkip or deſign. Combine toge 
ther againſt the enemy. Shakeſpeare. 25 
Couples [of comb] wanting a creſt or comb. 
What, is your creſt a cock's-comb ?— 
A conbleſs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Compu'rcess [of con, Lat. with, and boargeoije, Fr.] a fllow- 
Ciuzen. 


ConMp-MARnix, 4 market town of Devonſhire, ſituated on the Bri- 


. 


tiſh Channel, 184 miles from London. 


Compnu'sr, or In Coumpu'srion {c.mbuſium, ſup. of comburs, of 
con, and aro, Lat. to burn; in aſtronomy] a planet is ſaid to be com 
buſt, when he is not above eight 
the ſun, till he is removed 17 degrees: this, as they preteud, indi- 
cates that the party ſignified thereby, is in great fear, and muck over- 
powered by ſome great perſon. 

CourusT Hay 
and all Scorpio, ſo called upon account of ſeveral violent and ill. 
boding ftars, that, as they pretend, are fixed there; fo that they ac 
count it unfortunate and weakening to any planet that happens to be 
in ut. 

_ Compu'sTIBLE [Fr. and Sp. combuſtibile, It. of comba/libilts, Lat. 
apt to take fire, liable l 0 - ; 
ter. 


Compu'sTIONn [ combuſtion, Fr. cob, It. of combajtio, Lat.] 
1. Pioperly a burning, a confiagration The future con of the 
earth. Burnet. 2. A tumult, a hurly-burly, an uproar. Mutu4l 
cembaſlicas, bluoditeds. Hoker. Dire corbuſftiin and conſus'd oven, 


Shakeſpeare. It moves in an inconceivable ſury and combuſtion. 4.4;:- 


Counv'sTiON of Money, a method among the ancients of tiyin 
baſe or mix d money, by melting it down. ET N 
To Cont, v. zent. pret. came, part. me I coman, Sax. kowm:, Dan. 


| komma, Su. komen, Du. kommen, Ger.} 1. Lo remove from a diſtant 


toa nearer place; oppoſed to go; as, to come and go. 2. To draw wgh, 
to approach towards. Something wicecd this way comes. Shak'fpeare. 
lo move in any manner towards another, implying the idea of be- 
ing received by another, or tending towards aucther. This word al- 
ways reſpects the place to which the motion tends, not that place 
which it leaves. Vet this meaning is ſometimes almoit ung erceptible; 
as, we will came in to dinner. 4. Io proceed, to iſſue. — forth 
from the Father. Sr. John. 5. To advance from one ſtage or condi- 
tion to another; as, to come to blows, t ce to battle 6. To change 
condition for better or worſe ; as, to come to honour, to come to poverty. 
7. To attain any condition or character. The teſtimony of conſcience 
thus informed comes to be authentic. Stb. 8. Lo become. So cane 
I a widow. Shakeſpeare. g. To arrive at ſome art, habit or diſpoti 
tion. They would come to have a natural abhorrence for that. Locke. 
10. To change from one ſtate into another deſired. pin, 
Then does refuſe to come. Hudibras. | 
The coming or ſproutiug of malt. Mortimer. 11. To become preſent 
and no longer future ; as, a time will come. 12. To become preſent, 
and no longer abſent. | 
Come then my friend, my genius come along. Pepe. | 
EA To n, to fallout; as, how comes this? and come on me what 
15. To ceaſe very lately from 
any thing. Cameſ/? thou not from thy journey? 2 Samuel. 
16. To come about. To fall out, to come into being [probably from 
the Fr. wenir d bout] Theſe things came about Shakeſpeure. The pe- 
riod will come about. Addijen. 17. Ts come abcat. 
come round. The wind came about. Racon. They are come about, 
and won to the true fide. Ben Joon/in. 
turn. Ilis ſpirit came again and he revived. Judges. 19 To come ar- 
ter. To follow. If any man will come after me, let him deny Eumſelf. 
St. Matthew. 20. To ceme at. Io reach, to obtain. 72 came at a 
true knowledge of ouriclves. . Il iſon. 21. To come by. To acquire, 
to gain; as, to come by neceſſaries. 22. To come in. Lo enter; as, 
ideas come in by different ſenſes. Locke. 23. Tocome in. To comply, 
to yield, to ſtand out no longer; as, the rebel came in. 24. Jo c me in. 
To arrive at a port or rendezvous ; as, the :ivet came ix to Ply mouth. 
28. Te came in. Io be brought into faſhion. Then came rich clothes 
and graceful action in. Ryjcommon., 26. To come in. To be an ingre- 
dient in any compoſition. Contempt of wealth comes in to heighter: 
his character. 27. Je come ia for. Lo be early enough to obtain; 
taken from hurting, where the dogs that are flow get nothing. 
One who had i' the rcar excluded been, | 
And cou'd not {41 a taſte of the Beſh u in, 
Licks the fol; carth. Tate. 


28. To cæme in. To join with, to bring aſſiſtance ; as, they cax- u to 


the rebels. 29. To come ins, To agree or comply with; as. to we 
in to a thing for the public good. 30. Tocomenear. lo approach, to 
reſemble in any excellence. A metaphar taken from races. When. 
you cannot equal or ce ear in doing, you would deitroy. Run Febn- 
fan. 31. To come of. Lo proceed as celcendants from ancettur:. 
Of Priam's royal race my mother came. Dryden. 

32. To come of. To procced as effects from cauſe: The hiccoug} 
comes of fullneſs oi meat. Bacer, 33. To come of. To deviate from a 
rule or direction. The b2nre of a tell partalivch of the pyramis, but 


Ve: 


degrees thirty minutes dittant from 
1 aſtrologers ] is the ſpace of the half of Libra, 


to burn, ſuſceptible of fire ; as, combaſtibic mat - 
| Compu'srIBLENtss [of comb fil +) aptneſs to take fire or burn 


14. Tofollow as a conſequence. This comes from debauchery. 
| act or ſtate, to have juſt done or 


To change, to 


18. To came avain. To re- 


whe, © 


COM 


vb comin r ill ting more ſuddenly. Bacon. 34. To eicape. It 
n figual danger they come . they call their deliverance a A 
, i cx22e . To be diſtniſſed with Gur lot. 
Brave ly came wo of. Salli care. 

50. To come +# . To forbear, to leave. 7o come off from theſe 
grave Ciſquitim., | could clear the point by one initznce. Feiten. 
. Zo come on. To happen. What came ent at lait ? J. Hlrang“. 
+3. Je cnc on. To advance, to make progreſs. Things fecm to cee 
era ace to their former ſtate. Bacon. 39. To come en. To advance to 
combat. The armies came faſt on and joined battle. Knee. 49. 
«;me on. To thrive, to grow big. Roſes will come fatter cn in water 
nan in carth. Bacon. 41. To come over. To t an act. Orer 
ad ever he chief and caught it again. Shateſfeare 42. To come over. 
To revolt. Teazing their friends to come over to them. Adi n. 43- 
7, cone cer. To ni in diſtillation. The phlegmatic humour comes 
„rin this analyſis. Bezle. 44. To come out. I o be publiſhed ; as, 
his book came cut. 45. To come oat. To appear upon trial, to be dii- 
covered. This comes out at laſt. 46. To come cut with, To give a 
rent to, to le: fly. Maſters of chemical arcana mult be provoked, be- 
fore they will come cut un them. Bee. 47. To come te. To conſent, 
to yield. What is this, if my parſon will not come te? Swift. 48. 
7: come te. To amount to; as, your dividend comes 15 io much. 49- 
Te ceme to lim. To recover Lis ſenſes. I ſhall leave him till he comes 
te himſelf. Fo. To come to paſs. To happen to be effected. It cometh 
% paſs that 4 works of men being the ſame, their dritts are divers. 
Huck-r. 51. To come np. To grow out of the ground; as, the corn 
cometh up. 52. To make appearance. If wars ſhould mow them 
down, they may be ſudd-nly tupplied and come wp again. Bacon. 53. 
To come up. To come into uie ; as, a faſhion comes up. 54. Je come up 
. To amount to. All theſe will not ce 2p to near the quantity. I/ c. 
"ard. 57. T; come wh te. To rile to. Words cannot come 1p to it. 
Savift. 56. Je cone ip with, Toovatike. 57. To come nen. To 
invade, to attack. Charged by Parma coming npon them with feven 
thouſand horſe. Bacon. 

Come {part. of the verb to ccm] 1 am came to thy words. Dratero- 
hy a particle of exhortation; quick, make haſte. Cote, let us 
make our father drink wine. Gene/cs. | | 

Cour, a particle of reconciliation, or incitement to it. 

Come, come, at all I laugh he laughs. Pope. 

Cour, a kind of adverbial word for when it ſhall come. 

Come cardlemas nine years ago the dy d. Gay. 
To Cour, not preſent, to happen nereaſter. | | 
In times to came. ryden. 

Cone, ſalil. [with maliters] the ſinall ſtrings oc tails of malt, upon its 
f:it ſhooting forth a ſprout. Mortimer uſes it. 

Come (in botany} che herb goat's beard. 

Cour and wclcome, go by and we Harr't quarrel. i 
That is, you are entirely at li to do whether you plenſc. nei- 
ther will give offence. It is however uſed either to perſons with whom 
we are very familiar, os thoſe we * | 
| Firt Cove firit ſerved, | 

It ought to be fo; and fo the French proverb expreſſes it; Les pre- 
miers venus doivent etre les premiers ſervis. And fo the Italians: / 
primi wenuti, dewono offer i prims ſerviti. 

Cont soyza fin muſic books] fignifies as above, or that part 
above over again; which words are uſed when any foregoing part 1s 
to be repeated. | | 
_ Cout'viax {[commdus, Lat. comedien, Fr. commediante, It. comedi- 
Ante, Sp. tomocdiant, Ger.] 1. A writer of comedies. Scaliger wil- 
teth us -- aumire Plautas as a comedian. 4s. gene ® 2. An __ or 
play er of comedies. 3. A player in general, a ſtage player. a 
camerian ſhe became a — wife. 8 8 

CoMtDio'cRaPHER (of aaf, a comedian, and yz», Gr. to 


write] a writer of comedies. 


Alien. 35 


Comtpto'craPuy [of xouwha, and xgpags. Gr. a Ceſcription or writ- | 


my] the writing of comedies. | 

Cour [comedie, Fr. comedia, It. Sp. and Port. comardia, Lat. 
tomedic, Du. tomocdie. Ger. of gc, a village, and «3, a ſong; be- 
cauſe comedies were firſt atted in country villages] is an agreeable dra- 
matic repreſentation of the lighter faults of human kind. Ir is reckoned 
part of the great pi on account of its end, which is inſtruction as 
well as pleaſure, For men will ſooner be laughed out of their follies 
chan beat out of them. 

Some have fancied that the e*:cellence of comedy conſiſts in the wit 
of it; others contine it to the intrigue, and turns of incidents; and 
others to the. humour. But indeed the excellence lies in the juit mix- 
ture of the whole. | | | 

Co'urrtinzess, comely grace, beauty, dignity. A careleſs cemeli- 
nei, with comely care. Sidney. 

Co'mei.y, adj. [from beerme, or from epeman. Sax. to pleaſe] 1. 


Graceful, decent. He that is comely when 0'd, ſurely was very beau - 


titul when young. South. 2. Uſed of things. Decent, being according 
do propriety. | 
What 2 world is this, when what is comely, 
__ Enveroms him that bears it. Shake;prare. | 

Conz x, adv. [from the a.] gracefully, with handſomeneſe. 
To ride comely. Alcham. | 

Co'uer \frem come] one that comes. A freſh comer, the fuſt 
comer, 

Col: [oometo, Lat. xopring, Gr. a hairy ſtar] a heavenly body inthe 
planetary region appearing tuddenly and again diſappearing: and during 
rae tice Of it appearance, mov ing thro? its proper orbit like a planet. 
The orbits of comets are ellipſes, having one of their foci in the centre 
of the ſun, and being very long and eccentric, they become inviſible, 
when in that part moſt ren.ote | the fun. I conſidered a come?, or, 
in the language of the vulgar, a blazing ſtar, as a ſſy rocket diſcharg d 
by an hand that is almighty. Adaliſen. 

Co'mMETARY, Conz Tie, or Con“ Tic {of on] of or per- 
taining, to comets ; as, planetary and cometary regions. CI ere. 

Corpro'GrRaPHER [of x:urrr;, and yagu, Gr. to write] one who 
werkes concerning comets. 

Couzroca - Tux, a ceſciption or treatiſe concerning comets. 


foul. South. 


COM 
Collar {konfit, Du. It ſhould ſeem that both were formed y, 
haſty pronunc ation from confecr. Johnſen] iweet-meats, fruits and 
other things preſerved dry. Hudibras uſes it. 
10 Courir, to prelerve, dry with ſugar. Cowley uſes it. 
CU'utrrrurE [from confir or confecture} ſweetmeat. From Country 
grais to computures it court. Done. 
To. Co"rurorT {[cmportare, It. comforts, low Lat. comforts, F- 
c-1mWortdr, Sp.] 1. 10 ſtrengtten, to enlwen, to invigorate. Light 
excclleth in comforting the ſpirits. Bacon. 2. To ſtrengthen the ming 
under preſiures of any kind. They bemoaned and comforted him 
Job. 
ComporT [from the vers] comforts, It. comforte,Sp.] 1. Suppor: 
afiſtance. The comfort that the rebels ſhould receive from Kildare 
Bacon. 2. Support under calamity or danger; as, they have no nt 
prehenfion of thoſe things, fo they need no comfort againſt them. 2. 
loten. 3. That which gives contolation or ſupport. 
Your children were vexation to your youth, | 
But mine ſhall be a comfert to your age. Shaleſcare. 
Co'mFoRTABLE [of comfort] 1. Bringing or ucing comfert, re. 
freſhing. Comfertable proviſion ior ſ den. 2. Receiving 
comfort, ſuiceptible of it. For my fake be comfortable. Shakefeare. 
As ComFoRTaBLE as matrimony. 
It is hard to determine whethcr this ſaying be to be taken in a liter! 
or ironical ſenſe. fel ae 
Co'MFORTABLENESS [of comfort I ity. 
Co'urorRTABLY, in a rtable manner, without deſpair. Har. 
mond uſes it. | | 
CourorTER [cf comfort] 1. One that adminiſters conſolation in d: 
fireſs or danger. Angels ſent him as comforters in his agony. Hacker. 


2. The title of the third perſon of the holy Trinity, the Paraclete. The 


Comferter whom I will tend. Cel. | 
Co'vForTLESS [of comfort] „ Vet ſhall no: 
my death be comfortleſs. Sidney. | 
Co'vFoRTLESSNESS, the being without comfort. | 
Om rey * herb ſor wounds. The flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, ike a funnel, having an oblong but 
ſhaped at the top like a pitcher. Miller. — 
Co'uic, or Co'nical [comigue, Fr, comico, It. and Sp. conta, 
Tat. of ahr, Or.] 1. Belonging to or fit for comedy; its ca 
i a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Gay. 2. 
iint, merry, jocoſe, humourous ; as, comical adventures. | 
Co'mically ;[of comical] pleaſantly, with mirth, &c. alſo in a 
manner ing comedy. 
Co'micalxess [of comic diverting quality. 


Come, ſub/t. [from Lo 1. The act of comung, 33 


the coming on 
Of I ev'ning mild. Milton. 
2. State of being come, arrival; as, the coming of certain bir? 


* them. Lecke. 8 8 
-0 MING, part. [from come] 1. | y to come. 
How coming to the _———— Pope. 
2. That is to come. 
Praiſe of great acts he ſcatters as a ſeed, - Ik 
Which may the like in coming ages breed. Roſcommen. 
Come Is, fab. Income, revenue. What are thy rents? what are 
thy comings in ? Shakeſpeare. | 
4 Cone Wench — Sax. to pleaſe] a maiden of a fret 


in hw La] 2 wiit whereby the | 
the keeping of a caſtle, is commu- | 


writ or commiſſion by which 
the charge of the county. 


Couirarus [in common law] a county or ſhire; alſo a roll or hf 
of dead farms and deſperate debts, ancienthy made every year and 
read upon the account of fheriffs in their ive counties. | 
' ConiTia [among the Romans] an aſſembly, either in the Comi- 
tium or Campus Martius, for the election of magiſtrates, or con- 
ſulting of other important affairs of the ſtate. | 

Coumt'T1ar [comitialis, of comitia, Lat.) pertaining to the affem- 
blies of the people of Rome. 9 

Cousriaris Merbus, Lat. [fo called becauſe if any man was ſeized 
with it in the midſt of the public aſſemblies, the council was broke up 
for that time] the falling ſickneſs. | | 

Com1'TiuM, a large hall in the Roman Forum. 

_ Co'miTy [comitas, Lat.] courteſy, good breeding. : 

Co'muma, one of the points or ſtops uſed in writing, thus marked, 
implying only a ſmall reſt or little pauſe. Lar. | | 

' Comma's and points they ſet exactiy right. Pope. | 

1 is the ninth part of a tone, or the interval 
9 a ſemitone or a perfect tone exceeds the imperſect. 

To Couua'x D, verb af. [probably of con and mandb, Lat. or com- 
mander, Fr. commandare, It. mandar, Sp.] r. To order, charge. or 
bid to be done. Sometimes formerly with of before the perſon. You 
have commanded of me theſe moſt poiſonous compounds. Shakeſpeare 
2. To govern, to hold in obedience. Oppoſed to obey. C 
always by the greater guſt. Shakeſjeare. 3. To have in one's 


| Chairmen no ſhall the wall command. Gay. 
4. To overlook, to have ſo ſubject as that it may be ſeen or annoyed. 
His-eye might there command, wherever ſtood, 
a Ys of pour” or modern fame. Milton. 
o Coumany, werb neut. to have the chief management or govern- 
ment of, to profeſs the chief power; as, commanding powers of the 


Counany your man and do it yourſeff. 
Uſed when any one enjoins another, who is under no dependance on 


them or obligation to them, to do a thing which may as well, or 
which it would be more proper for them to do them _ 


Couuaxp [commandment, Fr. cexands, It.) A. 1. Management, 
rule, right of commanding. It is uſed 2 ; as, magiſtracy 
* : | or 


VvVour, or care. 


ſteepy ſtand. | q 
Couna'nDar [commandezr, Fr. comandante, It. and 5p.) 1. One 
or chief officer. thee 


as our and our king. Shakeſpeare. 2. An inſtrument of 
ſurgery. The „ commonly called the commander, is of 
uſe. Wiſeman. 


CommarDEs, a governor of a commandry, or order of religious 


Commander [with paviors] a beetle or rammer, with an handle 
about three feet to uſe in both hands. 

Couna'npery [from command] a body of the knights of Malta, 
— — 1 FIR 

Comma'xpixc Ground [in fortification] is a riſing ground that over- 
jooks any polo derne 

From CounanDixc Ground [in fortification] is a height or emi- 
opplice to the face of the poſt, and plays upon the front 


of it. 
Caumaxpixc Ground, is an eminence that can play upon 

the of any | | 

Exfilade Cornanpinc Greund, or Courtin CoumandixG Ground, is 
an eminence, from which its ſhot ſweeps or ſcours all the length 
, 8 e e 

Counanpixc S: in aſtrology | e zodiac, 
<iz. Aries, — ot Cancer, Leo, Virgo. 

233 Fr. comandamento, It. mandami- 
into, Sp. y of con and mandatum, Lat.] 1. A ordin- 
nance or law. Some ſpecial commandment for that whi 
Hooker. 2. Authority | 
commandment. Shakeſpeare. 3. y way of eminence, the precepts of 


one place has above another. 

ComManDwenT [in law] is when either the king or juſtices com- 
mit a perſon to priſon upon their authority 

Comna'xDREss [from commander 
authority. Healer and Fairfax. 
— Comma'noay [commanderie, Fr.] 
lands and tenements 


DN 
now called St. John's, near EST" "A 


Coumarzalal [of con and materialis, Lat.] that which is made of 
the ſame matter or with another. Beeks in birds are comma- 
| — 7, the quality of being of the ſame & 

MATERIA'LITY, the qualit bei matter, c. 
2 old law Lat.] a commandry, « of houſe 

OMMEATU'RA a „ Or portion o 

Dr the 


: —— [commelina; Lat.] The name of a whoſe leaves 
are alternately, and furround the ſtalk at the baſe ; the ſtalks 
upon the ground and grow very . 


Comms MORABLE {commemerabilis, Lat. worthy to be mentioned 


or remembered, deſerving to be mentioncd with honour. 
To Count moraTeE [commeners, It. comemorar, Sp. commemoratur, 
of con and memmoro, Lat.] to mention or remember ſolemnly, to cele- 


rate the memory and of a worthy perſon, ys gone act. 
which we — —_—_ Fiddes. | 


Such is the divine i 
comemoracion, Sp. o 
gone > og 


Commenora'Tion { Fr. colmenmoratzzoze, It. 

 commemoratio, Lat.] A folemn remembrance of 
tion; the remembrance of a perſon, or ſomething 
his - Commemoration was 


| memory | 
in — of good _ . Hyliffe. 

MMEMORA'TIVE commemorate ing to memory 

of any thing. The annual offering — 9 comme- 


I 1 TH" [ commencer, r It. comen- 
ar, Sp. comegaer, Port.] 1. To begin. That is to commence 
Leer this life ers. 2. To take a new character. 


If wit ſo much from ign'rance undergo, | 
Ah! let not learning too commence its foe. Pope. | 
3. To take a degree in an univerſity; as, to commence maſter of 
To Countnce, verb act. to make a beginning of; as, to commence 
a ſuit at law. | 
To Commence A Horſe with horſemen] is to initiate him in the 
manage, or to put him to the firſt leſſons in order to break him. 
CoMmeE'NCEMENT, 1. Beginning, date. The third day from the 
commencement of the creation. Woodward. 2. The time when de- 
grees are taken in the univerſity of Cambridge, and anſwering to the 
act at Oxford. 
To Couuz'xD [comendare, It. commends, Lat. recommender, Fr. in 
the laſt ſenſe} 1. To praiſe or ſet with advantage. 
Like a friend | 


Would find out ſomething to commend. Conley. 
2. To commit or give in z to commit to one's protection, fa. 
o thee I do commend my watchful ſoul. Shakeſpeare. 
. To recommend, to repreſent as worthy of ay — 
chief baſſa had commended him to Solymon. Naalles. 4. To 
mention by way of keeping in memory. 
| 4 


Commend; him to you. Shakeſpeare. 
Countnp {from the verb] Commendation. Now obſolete. 
Tell her I ſend to her my kind commends. 8 are. 
Count xDABLE [ recommendable, Fr. commendabile, It. commendabile, 
— that is to be commended, praiſe - worthy. The accent was an- 
ciently on the firſt ſyllable. | | 
And power unto itſelf moſt commendable. 
4 Hath not a tomb ſo evident. Shakeſprare 
* 82, 5 


fellowſhip of table, the cuſtom of eating together. 


a woman veſted with ſupreme 


Other. 


COM 


CommMmE'xDABLENESS [of commendable] quality of being worthy tv 


comm . 
Coune'sbaBLY [of commendable] with honour, in manner wortt 
of praiſe. Carew # . it. f n 
Comnt'xbax [commende, Fr. commenda, low Lat.] a voi benefce, 
commended to an able clerk, till it be otherwiſe diſpoſcd of. Law 


Term. 

Countxpan [in law] when the king makes a perſon a biſhop, his 
benefice is reſigned by the promotion; but if he 15 unpowcered by the 
king to retain his benefice, then he ſtill continues to be prion of it, 
and is faid 1 bold it in commentdam. The deanery of Weltminſter he 
* in commendam. Clarendon. 

MME'SDATARY, ſub/t. [commende, Lat] one who has a church 
17 [ a 


living in 


ConmmEnda'T10N8, Lat. 1. A praiſing or ſettirg or- forth, declara- 
tion of eſteem: as, a fit ſubjc& of — 2. Recommenda- 
tion, favourable repreſentation. The choice ſha!l be by the cormenda- 
tion of the ofticers. Bacen. 3. Mefſage of love. Mts. Page 
has her hearty commendation to you. Shakeſpeare. | 
_ Comme'xpaTORY, adj. containing praiſe, favouraLly rep reſent- 
Ing. 
Count xpER [from commend] 
mender or yori ang Watten. 

CommEnsa"liTY [commen/alis, of con and mevſe, Lat. the 


he that commends or Praiſes. Cem- 


table] 

witnp To avoid (en.“ 

munity with the gentiles upon promiſcuous co zt Brown. 
CoMMENSURABL'LITY {of commenſarable] capacity of being com.- 


. pared with another, as to proportion or meaſure; thus an inch ar: a 


yard are commenſurable, a yard containing a certain number of inchc. 
A comely wrability of the whole into the parts. Eroxcn. 

— 1 go and Sp. commenſuratile, It. of cen and 
menſurabilis, of con menſura, Lat. meaſure] equal in meaſure and 

=_ reducible — 4 | 

.CMMENSURABLE nitudes in geometry] are ſuch as may 

meaſured by one and the ſame 242 * 

COMMENSURABLE Numbers {in arithmetic} whether integer: or frac- 
tions, are ſuch as have ſome other number, which will meaſure or 
divide them, without leaving any remainder ; thus 6 and 8, 1* aud ? 
are reſpectively commenſurable numbers. M 

CoMmMENsURABLE Luantities ¶ in geometry] are ſuch as have ſome 
common aliquot part, or which may be by ſome common 
meaſure, ſo as to leave no remainder in either. 5 

ComMExsSuraBLe Swrds Cin algebra] are ſuch ſurds as being re- 
duced to their leaſt terms, become true figurative quantities, and arc 
therefore as a rational quantity to a — 

CoMMENSURABLE ih Potzcer [with geometricians] right tines are 
ſaid to be commenſurable in ”=_ 6 co ther {quares are meaſured. 


by one and the ſame ſpace or ſupertices. 
Coune'vSURABLESESS [of comm njurabie) commenſurability, pro- 
on. 


To ComME'>2CRATE {of con and me/are, Lat. meaſure] to reduce 
to ſome common meaſure, The apteſt terms to commenſurate the 104 - 
gituce of places. Brozon. 

CoMMENSURATE, adj. {commenſurato, I:. ] 1. Reducible to fomecom- 
mon meaſure. Some organ equally cormmerfurate to ſoul and body. 
Government of the Tarigue. 2. Equal, proportionable to each other. 
1 adequately commen/urate with the nature of things. CIin- 


Count tsURATELY, adv. [of commenſurate} with the capacity of 
meaſuri 4 being meaſured with another. Commenſurately to each 

Comue"nsuRaTENEsS [of commenjurate] the quality cf being of the 
ſame or cqual meaſure. | | | 

ComMensuRa'riON, equality of menfure, or the meaſuring of one 
thing with another, 8 There mul! be a comm nſaration or 
proportion between the * moved and the force. Bacon. 

To Court [commenter, Fr. comentare, It. comentar, Sp. of com- 
mentor, Lat.] to write notes upon, to expound, having z;or. Critics 
having taken a liking to one of theſe poet:, proceed io comment on 
kim and illuſtrate him. Dryden. | 

Co'uMExT [commentum, Lat.] an expoſition of an author's tex:, 
an jon or gloſs. Proper geſtures and vehement excrtions of 
the voice, are a comment to what he utters. Ad;fon. . 

Co'mutxTarY, or ComMMENT [commentaire. Fr. commento, It. ce. 
mentario, Sp. commentarium, Lat.] a continued interpretation or gloſ, 


on the obſcure and difficult paſſages in an author to render them more 


intelligible. 
King Charles. | 
Co'MMESTAR1ES [with hiſtorians) are hiſtories written by thofe 
perſons who had the hand or ſhare in the actions there related. 
memoirs in a familiar manner; as Cæſars's commentaries. 
ComMENTARIEs, alſo are ſuch as ſet forth a naked continuance ot 
the events and actions, without the motives and deſigns, the council 
ſpeeches, occaſions and pretexts, with other paſſages. 
CommEenTa'ror [cemmentateur, Fr. comentatore It. comertobir, Sp. 
of commentator, Lat.] a maker or writer of commentacids, an anuo- 
tator. Some of the commentators tell us, that Mlarſya was a lawyer 
who had loſt his cauſe. Aalliſon. 
Count'xrer [of comment} one that writes comments. 
Slily as any commenter goes by | 
Hard words or ſenſe. — 
Couugx Tr ious [commentitivs, Lat.] deviſed at picaſure, inn, 
ed, counterfeit. Commentitiozs inanity. Clany!/s, 
COMMENT! TiIOUSNESS [of commentitius, Lit} counterioitmnufs, for- 


The church's univerſal practice is the beſt comment. 


F . 


| Co'umrace [Fr. commer=to, It. c:mircio, Sp. of commerciiom, Lat 
the accent was antiently on the laſt ſy able] 1. Trade or gefneg n bo, 
ing and ſelling. Any country that hath come ee with the ict ef the 
world. Lecke. 2. Intercourſe of focicty, converie, or corroipondengs, 
Mutual conference and commerce to be had betucen Coy and us. 
Commerce, a game at cards, 1 3 
Te Comnr'kct {from the ſabft.] to hold erco. ,n 
3 *in 
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With ever. lep and uſing oat, 

And looks commerce: with the fries, 

Thy rapt foil tig i thy eyes. Alte. | 
Conti (ia. {of wnmert] of or pertainin to CUnMECE. 
Court, amn on mother. Fr. 

As price ſhoull fi her wheaten gatlard wear, 

And tt.ind a commere "tween their amities. Sate. 

Conut' tie [of xm, Gr. gum] ſuch things as give beautic5 
not before in being; a», paints to the face; they differ from coſme- 
tics, in that th e are only for the preſervation of beauties aircady in 
potethon. | 

To Co MonGraTiE (of ce and migre, Lat.] to move in a body 
| from one country to another. 

CoutiGcn ation, a going of a large body of people from one place 
to ducli in another. Loſt all memory of their copm:igration hence. 
. 2 . 

Couuixa Trios [Fr. ,, Sp. of comminatio, Lat.] 1. A ſe- 
vere threatening; a denunciation of puniſhment or vengeance. By 
precept and cormination. Decay of Pietyg. 2. The recital of God's 
threatnings on ſtated daxs. 

___"Commi'xatOky, a. [of corminuer, Lat.] of or pertainining to 
threatening. | a 
Couuixa ros v, fubll. [ comminatzere, Fr. cominateris, Sp.] a 

clauſe in a Jaw, Sc. importing a puniſhment to delinquents, which, 

however, is not executed in the rigor of it. | 

To CormMrncysEt, verb act. {Of won and ming/c] to mix together in 
once maſe. by | 

Ncft are thoſe | 

Whoſe blood and judgment are fo well commingled, 

That they me rot a pipe for Fortune's firger. Shab-feare. 

To Cousin „ v4 147, to unite, to be incorporated. Diſſo- 
lution of gow tra, atwnth awd vi of fireet almonds, do not comming le. 
Bac zr. | 

Cos uit“ of comrinue, Lat.] reducible to powder. The 
belt diawonds are oo menua! {co wanonttit. Brown. 

To Counter £ mm i atiur. iup. of commi nac, Lat.] to reduce 
rowder. Entire indices, and not commrauted, as fand and aſhcs. Bacon. 

Comme rios of um,, pulverization, the att of grinding 
wto fma'l parts ; a, m. nngt nt of the meat. Ray. 

Counts % [with twgcons] is when a bone is broken into ma» 
ny ſmall pit. 

Connie ant: {from commiſeratc) worthy of compaſſion, pitiable. 


This noble and mm or ble run. Bacon. 


ToC uuns [cmmycriore, It. of con and miſerere, Lat.] to 
pity, to have compaſſion on. We {ould commiſcrate our m ig- 


noran ce. Locke. 
 Comnsrra'riox [Fr. commiſcrazione, It. comiſeracion, Sp. of 
 cemmiſeratic, Lat.] compailion, pity. "Theſe poor ſeduced creatures, 
whom I can never ſpeak nor think: of but with much commiſeration and 
ꝛity. Hooker. i ; 
K Co'u nissan [commiſaire, Fr. commeſario, It. comiſſario, Sp.] an 
officer made occaſionally for a certain purpoſe, a deputy ; alſo an officer 
ho ſupplic the place of a biſhop in the exerciſe of his eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction in the out or remote parts of his dioceſe; or elſe in ſuch 
pariſhes as are peculiar to the biſhop, and exempted from the viſitation 
of the arch 2 rin wil 3 * 

Couuiss ax Stores [in military affairs] an officer of the artillery 
who has the charge of all the ttorcs. ] 

Couunzary General [of the muſters] an officer who takes a par- 
ticular account of the ſtreagth of every regiment, and reviews them; 
ſecing that the horſe be well mounted, and the men well armed and 
accoucered ; and he regulates the procuration and conveyance of pro- 
viſion for ammunition. | 

But 1s it thus you Engliſh bards compoſe ? 

With runic lays your tag inſipid proſe ? | 

And when you ſhould your heroes deeds rehearſe, 

Give us a comm{fſury's lift in verſe? Pricr. | 

Comm ary of Horſes [im military affairs] an officer belonging to 


tc artillery, who has the inſpection of the artillery horſes, to ſee them 


1:2 vred, and to fend ſuch orders as he receives from the commandin 
ofcer of the artiliery, by forne of the conductors of horſes, of which 
he is allowed a certain number for his aſſiſtants. | | 

Co :iMr>s are [of cn ur] the office of a commiſſary. Ay- 
I:Fe uſcs it. ö | | 

Comm's-10x [Fr. ccmmiſſicne, It. comiſſion, Sp. of commiſſis, Lat.] 

1. The act of entruſting any thing: a power given by one 
ther of doing any thing. Comm: ion is the warrant or letters patent 
that all men exerciſing juriſdict ion, either ordinary or extraordinary, 
have for their power, C:rve/l. 2. Charge, mandate, employment. 
Such cem Non from above 
L tzave receiv'd to anſwer thy deſire. 
3. Aft of committing a crime; as, fins of c:m-i/jon, which are diſ- 
tnguiſked in divinity from thoſe of omiſſion. 4. A number of peo- 
ple joincd ia a truſt or office. 5. The ſtate of that which is in- 
tailed to a ruuber of joint officers ; as, the exciſe was put into 
commilſion. 

Commmuiatu, a warrant for an office or place; a charge to buy or 
to do au act for another. 

Cortutssox (in lan] a 00):2tion or warrant by letters patent 
tor the kearing on dvrerniinns any cauſe or action. 

CHun! 10 (in eilitary affairs) is the authority by virtue of which 
every ofhcer acts in his pot, fig ned by the king or his general. I was 
made a colonel, though] gained my c:mmifſion by the horle's virtues. 
Lddilen. | 

Cormssion [in commerce or traffic] the order by which a factor 
or any perſon trades for another. 

Couutssion, commilion-monev, the wages or reward of a factor. 

CoM ir's5108 of Anticipition, a commiſſion under the great ſeal to 
collect a tax or ſublidy before the time appointed. 

' Countsstox f atier, is a commiſſon under the great ſeal to 
aſſociate tuo or more learned perſons with the juſtices in the ſeveral 
Circuits and countres in Wales. 

Comm m:4108 of Bankrificy, a comm iſſion under the great ſeal of 

Er glad, directed to five or more commiltoners, to enquire into the 


particular circumſtances of a bankrupt; they are appointed to a8 


rſon to ano- - 


COM 


the benefit of the creditors, according to ieveral fatutes enacts y foe 
that purpoſe. 

Couuisstox of Rebellion, a writ ſent out againſt a man that h. 
not appeared after proclamation has been made by the ſheriff, upon 4 
order of Chancery, to preſent himſelf at the court on a certain day, 20 
cauſe the party to be apprehended, as a rebel and defpiſer of the Kin. z 
law wherever he is found. 8 

To Coustisstox, or Comm's510xaTet [of commifſum, ſup. of n 
mitto, Lat.] to give a commithon, to appoint ; to appoint or mow: 
one to act for another. 

A choſen band 

He firit commi/'ons to the Latian land. Dryden. 
As he was thus ſent by his Father, to allo were the apoſiles moſt 
lemnly comm:i/oratcd by him to preach to the Gentile world. CU 
of Piety. | ; 

Coxnm'ss10NeR [of canin] one who has received a commifcn, 
or acts by virtue of it. | 

CouuissioxER {in the ſenſe of the law] one who has a commiſfon, 
as letters patent, or any other lepal warrant, to execute an; put ae 
office. The archbiſhop was made une of the commi/roners of the trcu- 
ſury. Clarendon. 

The King's High Commsroxtr [in Scotland] the title of tl a: nu 
bleman who repreſents the king of Great-Britain's perfon in the king. 
* Scotland, at the general aſſembly of we kirk at EQu,- 

urgh. 

Coumm'ssure [comm#iyſura, Lat.] a joint of any thing, a joining 
cloſe of things together; a ſeam or cloſure; and, in a furan vic, 
it ſignifies the cloſe connexion of things gradually aſcending or deſcend- 
ing in the /ca/e of being. The Platonitts, ſays Cudworth, . ing, 
as it were, the Deity by degrees, and bringing it down lower ar: 
lower (meaning by their ſuppoſed emanations ur productions of injec. 
ricr gods from the Fix sr Cavtr) made the juncture and cem ure 
betw:xt Gop and the creature fo ſmocth and cloſe, that u her- they 
indeed parted was altogether undiſcernible. Cadwortl's Intell. J. 
P- 557- | 

CommssuRE [with anatomiſts] the mold of the head, or any ſu- 
ture. Sec SUTURE. 

Conmis5uRe {in architecture] a cloſe joining of planks, ſtones, cr 
any other materials. | 

To Couui'r [ commettre, Fr. commettere, It. cometer, Sp. of commiccs 


Lat.] 1. To refer or leave the management of an affair to another, ta 


give in truſt ; as, to commit a thing to memory. 2. To put In a placs 


to be ſafe. 
3 


At leaft I'il dig a hole within the ground, 

And to the truſty earth cemmit the ſound. Dryden. 
3. To impriſon. They two were committed, or at Jeatt reſtrained of 
their liberty. Clarendon. 4. To be guilty of a crime, to do a f. ult. 
Inhumane murders committed. Clarendon. 

Comm1'TTEE, perſons to whom the examination or ordering any 
affair is referred by ſome court, or conſent 2 to whom it be. 
longed ; as, in parliament, after a bill is „it is either agreed to, 
an — or not agreed; or neither of theſe, but referred to the 

tion of ſome appointed by the houſe to examine it further, 
who thereupon are a committee. Corel. 

CommiTTEE [of the king] the widow of the king's tenant, an- 
ciently ſo called, as being committed by the law of the land to tl, 
king's protection. | | 

Conm'TMENT [of commit] the act of ſending to priſon, impriſon- 
ment ; alſo an order for ſending to priſon. | 
* [of commit] one that perpetrates or commits. South 

-S I. . | 
- mr—_— [of commit] liable to be committed. Brown 


it. 
To Comi'x [commiſceo, Lat.] to mix things together; as, Gui 
and rain V ater commixed. | | 
Counm'xiox [of commix} incorporaticn of different ingredients. 
Were thy commixion Greek and 1 rojan, io 
That thou couldit ſay, this hand is Grecian all, 
And this is Trojan. Shakeſpeare. | 


__ Conmmt'xT { commixtus, Lat.] mingled together. 


Comm'xT1ON, a mingling er. Lat. Brown uſes it. . 
 Comm!'xTURE [of commix} 1. The act of mingling. 2. The fate 
of being mingled, union in one maſs. Bacon uſes it. 3. Ihe mn 
formed, the compound. There is ſcarcely any thing riſing but by 
commixture of good and evil arts. Bacon. | 

Couno' pA E is a kind of loan, yet is different from a loan, it that 
things which conſume by uſe or time cannot be the object of a c. 
modate, but of a loan, in that they may be returned in kind thu" nt 
in identity. | | | 

CounoparTe [in civil law] the loan or free conceſſion of any thing 
moveable or immoveable for a limitted time, on condition to reite 
the ſame individual at the expiration of that time. 

Coummo'DE, a fort of head dreſs for women. Fr. She contrived to 
ſhew her principles by the ſctting of her commode. Aud jon. Vee 
Richelet calls it, co:ffure modorne des femmes. | 

Couno'piovs [ rammode, Fr. comodo, It. and Sp. of c:mmaodus, Lat 
1. Fit, convenient for any purpoſe. A place c:mmodions to hve in 
2. Uſeful, ſuited to wants. Pacchus found out the making of vic, 
and many things elſe commodions for mankind. Raug. 

Commo'piovsLy [of cemmodicus) 1. Conveniently. In a <p 
cave ſeated cemmodicyſſy. Conclez. 2. Without diſtreſs. 

To paſs commedior/ly this lite, ſuſtain d 

By Him with many comforts. Milton. | { 
3+ Suitably to a certain deſign 5 45, A thing may ſerve comme ; for 
divers ends. | 1 

Commo'provexess [of cemmodions] convenience. 

Couno'pvity {commoedite, Fr. comotita, It. comodidad, Sp. of com- 
moditas, Lat.] 1. Conveniency of time or place. A long tought tor 
commodity of time. Sidney The commodity of a foot-ruth. Por. 72 + 
ſon. 2. Intereſt, profit, advantage. Men ſeck their ow! cc. 
Hooker, 3. Wares, merchandiſe, ſubſtance. It had been Cures? ro 

Ji: 4 2 
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make ſuch a mole, where they had not ſo naturai a cormdity a3 
the carth of Puzzuola. Addijon. | 

Co'umopoRet [probably corrupted from the Sp. c nd i] a kind 

admiral, or commander in chief of a ſquadron ot ſhips at tea. 

Commor'exE [old law term] a brother moni, reiiding in the fame 
convent. 

Co'mmon, adj. [commun, Fr. commune, It. c:man, Sp. comune, Port. 
of communis, Lat. gemtia, Du. and Ger.} 1. O:dinary, uſual, fre- 
quent. An evil I have ſeen common among men. Ecceſiaftes. 2. Pub- 
lic, that which belongs to all alike, general, ſerving the uſe of all. 
The cen ſhore of Rome ran from all parts of the town. 1ddifor. 
3. Belonging equally to more than one. Lite and ſenſe common to man 
and brutes. Hale. 4. Having no poſſeſſer ur owner. I he poſictiions 
of a private man revert to the community, and fo become again per- 
tectly commen, Locke. 5. Vulgar, not dittinguithed by any excellence, 
mean, not rare. | 

Doth common things of courſe and circumſtance, 

To the reports of common men commit. Davies. 
6. Mean, without deicent or birth. 

They mif: or ſweep but common fouls away. Waller. 
7. Proſlitute; as, a common woman. 3 | 

Couuox [with grammarians] that gender of nouns that is equally 
applicable to both 1cxes, male and female; likewiſe tuch verbs as fig- 
nity both action and are called common. 

Common {in geometry] is applied to an angle line or the like, 
which belongs equally to two figures or makes a neceſſary part of 
both 


Common (according to the law definition] that fort of water, the 
uſe of which is common to a particular town or lordſhip ; alſo as com- 


mon of paſture, for feeding of cattle; common of fiſhing, &c. com- 


mon of turbary, 7. c. a liberty of digging turf. 
Counos, . [from the adj.] paſture ground, equally uſed by 


many. 

Common [in groſs] a liberty to have commons alone, that is with 
out any land or tenement in another man's land, to himſelf for lite, or 
to him and his heirs. | 


Common Beach, the court of common picas, ſometimes fo called 


from the controverties or pleas tried there between common per- 
ſons. | 
Commox Council [of London] was firſt conſtituted in the reign 
of king lohn. who ordained that thirty-five of the moſt ſubltant:al 
citizens ſhould be choſen, and he allo gave the city liberty to chute a 
new mayor and ſheciis every year, which before held their places 
during lite. | 8 8 

Couuox pendant, or Common Appurtenant, a li of common 
appertaining to, or depending on ſuch a freehold, which common muit 
be taken _ commonable, as horſes, oxen, Sc. and not of 

» hogs. 

Couuox Divi/er [with arithmeticians] is that number which 
divides exactly any other two numbers, and leaves not any te- 


Counon Fine {in law] a certain ſum of money which the inhabi- 
tants of a manor are obliged to pay to the lord, toward the charge of 
maintaining the court leet. e 

Common Hurt [of the city of London] the chief huntſman to the 
lord-mayor and city. 

Common Intendment (in law] the common underſtanding, meaning, 
or conſtruction of any thing, without ftraining it to any foreign, re- 
mote, or particular . | 

Common Law. 1. Is uſvally underſtood of ſuch laws as were ge- 
nerally received as the laws of the realm before any ſtatute was made 
to alter them. 2. For the laws of England ſimply conſidered, wich- 
out the addition of any other law or cuſtomary ulages whatſoever. 3. 
It is taken for the king's courts, as the King's Bench and Common- 
pleas, in contradiſtinction to bate courts, as courts baron, country - 
courts, courts-leet, Cc. | 

Common Law [of England] had its original from Edward the 
Confeſſor, who, out of the Daniih, Saxon, and Mercian laws, col- 
lected one univerſal and general law about the year 1045. 

Counon Places {among rhetoricians] are general advertiſements, ' 

which help thoſe that coniult them to remember all the ways by which 
a ſubject may be conſidered. Tho' there are many more ways by 
| Which a thing may be conũdered; yet the authors of topics have ſet- 
tled ſixteen c mmon places; which are, the genus, the difference, the 
definition, the divifion or diſtribution, the erymology, the contraries, 
the oppoſites, the compariſon, the antecedents, the adjuncts, the conſe- 


quents, the effect and the cauſe. "Theſe are ſufficient to furniſh with 


ample matter for a diſcourſe, and to make the invention of a barren 
underftanding fruitful. 

To Common-Place, to note or bring to common-place. 

Common Pleas, one of the courts now held in Weſtminſler-hall, 
but in ancient times was moveable. It was appointed by king Henry 
III. for the trial of all civil cauſes both ral and perſonal. 'The 
chief judge is called the lord chief juſtice of the common pleas, and 
— by three or four aſſociates ereated by letters patent from the 


— par canſe de voiſinage [i. e. by a reaſon of neighbourhood, 
Fr.] a liberty that the tenants of one lord in one town have to a com- 
mon with the tenants of another lord in another town. 

Couxox Ray [in optics] is a right line drawn from the point of 
concourſe of the two optical axes, thro' the middle of the right line, 
w hich paſſes by the centre of the apple of the cye. 

Common Receptacle [with anatomiſis] a certain veſſel ſo called, be- 
cauſe it receives the juices, chyle and lympha, promiſcuouſly. 

Counon Senſory [with raturaliſts] the common perception of all 
ſenſations. But, with Sir Iſaac Newton, the common ſenſory is that 
ylace to which the /enſfitive ſubſtance is preſent ; into which the ſpecies 
of things are carried thro* the zerwes of the brain, that they may be 
there perceived by their immediate preſence to the foul. See CukRU- 
„lu; and, inſtead of that clauſe, Fulneſs of KxowLevees, Oc. 
read, an order of angels fo called. But the cherubim in Ezekiel. ſays 
Tax lor, in his concordance, are the ſame with the — living creatures 
in the Apocalypſe ; which Ia do maniſeſtly perſonate the main led 
of the Chriſtian church. 


mon-. calth. Chukejpeare. 3. 


COM 


Comncs $2» [with aſtrologers] are Virgo, Gemini, Sog ittar 
and Piice>, ſu called, becauſe that being at the end of cach qu.er ut 
the year, they do more or leis partake of both quarters, as Ut. lui 32 
Piſces nat only ends the winter, but aifo begins tac ſpring. 

Co:1:408 Time [in muſic} is the ſame as double time. | 

Curzon [or Convent] Garden-Gout, the French diicaſe, becauſe 
very frequently got there, or in the neighbourhood. 

Coon Homer, thoſe who ply the ſtreets as proſtitutes. 

Counts, adv. [from the adj.] commonly, ordinatily. I am more 
than common tall. Shakeſpeare. | 

In Common. 1. Equally to be participated by a cert in num- 

. Appropriating any part of what is given in cm n. [6.4 
2. Equally with another, indiſcriminatcly. In a work of tis fate ra 
it is unpoflible to avoid puerilities, it having that v common wth Cig- 
tionaries, Sc. Arbuthnot. 

To Conor, werb neut. {from the ſubit.] to have a joint right 


| with others in ſome common. 


Jo Common, to bond. or be at table. 

Co":tx10XapleE [of common] what is beid in common. Force., 
chaſes, and other commonadle places. Pawn. | 

Co mMMonaGe [of commn} 1. Ile right of f:rding on a cou mv, 
2. The joint right of uſing any thing in coruruon. | | 

Co MMONALTY {[communante, Fr. comanita, It} i. The coromun 
people, the people of the lower ravk. I be nobles and ihe oo 
«lty. Baczu. 2. The bulk of mankind. Ih. 1evret c KUE 
of the commenalty bearing record of the God oi Gods. ieee, 4 { ins 
law] are the middle fort of the king's ſublects, {ak or the roi en, 


— * 


as being raiied above the ordinary pealants, artive at hart g the 7 


nagement of offices, and ate oe degiee minor to burg fir, 

Co'MMoNER [from commer} 1. One ef the common pry lt, ne ef 
mean condition. He fatiated his thirſt oft bluod by te Vent oi vil 
of tus loyal commeners. Addiſon. 2. A u an 1er nelle. 

This commoner hath worth and parte, 

Is prais'd lor arms, or Jov'd for arte; 

Ilis head achs tor a coronet. r. 
3- Ore who has a joint right in a common. Land gated tron com 
monable places, fo as that the poor commorcrs have no iu, Pun, 
4. -\ mcmwber of a college in an univerſity, or a ſtodent ot He toon ds 
rank at the univerſity of Oxford, one thai cats at the common tub le, 
5. W member ot the houtc of cozun.ons in parliament. C. A prownute, 

He gave it to a commoner O th camp. Shake pruve. 

_ ComMoni T199, [commonitts, Lat.] an admonition or warning, an 

ad cectilement. 

Connor [of common] uſually, vulgarly, frequently, 

Co'mmoxness {of common} 1. Equal participation among many. 
Nor can the commonneſs of the guilt obviate the cenfure. Goo cr ics t 
of the Tongue. 2. Frequency; as, the cammonne/s of a maxim. 

To Coumon-yLa'ce, to reduce to gencral heads. Collecting and 
cemmon- placing an univerial hittury fromthe hole body of hiſtorians, 
Felton. | | 5 
_ Commonx-PLacE Bock, a book in which things to be remen bered 
are ranged under general heads. I turned to aiy commorepiace Teh, 
Tatler. 0 

Co'xrmons. 1. The vulgar, the lower people. Hath ke not paſte the 
nubics and the commons. Shakef; eare. 2. A proportion Of V:Ciuul:, 
eſpecially at colleges in an univeriity. 07 pat ucular 10C:Cre>, 

Their commons, tho" but courſe, ware nothing fcavt. Vr 
_ The Comnons [of Englard] the knights, burgeites, c. il. Palin: 
ment; one of the three eſtates of the 1calm, called, the Gone och 
mons. In this ſenſe it has no ſingular nun her. | 

CommMon-wEa't, or ComMos-WEaritu (of common and wica, or 
ac caith, of communis, Lat. and pelan, S.] 1. An ciblithed form of 
Civil like. Union in living together, 5 thatwkich we call the liw of 2 
cmmom-<veal. I loser. Ihe common acnuh of Kamins. IA. 2 
The general body of the people. You wic u good Fomnber Cf We c- 
Any tai. or poreroment iu general. 
eſpecially as it is diilinguithed from a wonurtiy, A 1publn in which 
the ſupreme power is lodged in tac peoplr. Co 144 
thing more in their original but free Cites. e 

ComMmox-WeaLTiis-Mar. 1 \ nienties of a common we:lth, 
2. A ſlickler for a government by a common wenn, 3. Un who Qcts 
for the good of the common-wenlty, | - | 

Co'mitoRAncz, of CounoRax y {from cαπ nt] © ode, rf. 
dence. Place of commorance of ue Plubly ice ivith. FL, 
abode and commorancy. Al ; x 

 Co'mmorRant [commoruns, Lit.) reſident, - dwelling. (cure: 
and reſiding in another monattery. , /e. WI 

CommoRa'r10N, a tarrving, abiling or Cv. eling in a place. 

Como'ritxtTs {[compmorientes, Lat | perten ching togeteetf, at the 
ſame time. | ; St: : 

Connor E, or Conmc:'rn {in Wales] a pait of a hire, hundtack 
or cantred, containing 59 villages; alfo a giout toidtlip or lignin y 
which may include one or more manors. . 

Cou uo rion [Fr. commotion, I.. Ct «69179079, Lat.] 1. 1 umu. 
uproar, hurly-burly. Battles and con: inual o zotion. U 2. Il 
order of mind. heat, violence. 

Some ſtrange commotion 

Is in his brain. Shades eare. 
He could not debate without ſome «<02.7:2797% (re. 
3. An inteſtine motion or luctation in the parts cr any ng. ref. 
neſs v as, tO allay the commotions Of the witers, 4 CEN SITTNE 

Coumo'TiIONnER [of commotion] one That Calites CON IONS), 
word now rarely uicd. The people uo ILL GHY eee wen 
commiſſioners, Heck d together. H I = 

Commo'vio {of commons, Lat.] violet word tain 
ſome other, agitated. 

Straight the ſands _ 
Comme d arcurd, in gatherirg eddie plag. 50, 
Counu'xa (a law tern] the common: Pate | 

Con ux AUR CE, or Cen CT. a he „cit. VER fe Me 
commoners or terants, and inhab.: unte tat herd 5 at of Count. en 
or common ing in open helds or weuts, . 

Comnona'ks {in old l, te c D ie! :: „„ 


cet Merce no- 


1. 


COM 


To Coates | ommuniquer, Fr. commrrcare, Fr. comuncar, Sp. 
:ommunico, Lat.) to talk or diſcourſe together, to communicate ſenti- 
ments interchangeably. Guvon with her communed. 45 

Com ut vis Cafledia { in law ] a writ for that whoſe tenant 
dies and leaves his fon under age, againſt a ſtranger who entereth the 


land. ; 

Count'xra Placita ron, Ec. I in a writ directed to the 
treaſurer and barons of the exchequer, ng them to hold plea 
betu cen the two commun perſons in that court, where neither of them 


another. 

e ee [of communicable] the quality of being com- 
municated. 

Couuv'xicanlE [Fr. comunicabile, It. commnicable, Sp. of com- 
municabilis, Lat.] 1. That may be or im ; 
tr. To none con.amunicable in earth or heaven. Milton. 2. That may 
become the common poſſeſſion of more than one; with 1 or unte. Eter- 
nal life is communicable unte all. Hooker. | 

Counv'xtCalLExEss [communicabilis, Lat.] eaſineſs to be com- 
municated or to comniunicate. ; 

Commu'ticaxrT {communiant, Fr. commicante, It. communicans, 
| Tat. one who receives the communion of the Lord's ſupper ; as, 2 
never failing monthly communicant. Atterbury. 

To Coumv'xiC ATE, verb act. [communiquer, Fr. cammmicare, It. 
cemmicar, Sp. communicatum, ſup. Of communico, Lat.] 1. To impart, 
to tell or ſhew, 0 diſcover or reveal to another. Charles would com- 
municate his ſecrets with none. Bacon. 2. To impart to others 
whart is in our own power, to beſtow. Common benefits are to be com- 
runicated with all. Facen. 3. Anciently it had sir before the per- 
on to whom communication of knowledge or benefits was made. 
Communicated <cith any other. Wotton. 4. Now it has only to. Cen- 
municate to their hearers. Warts. 


To Communicate, vorb neut. 1. To receive the ſacrament. The 


primitive Chriſtians communicated every day. Tayler. 2. To have 
ſomething in common with another. Canals all communicate with one 
Another Arbuthner.. 


Communication [Fr. comunicazione, It. commnicacion, Sp. com- 


municatie, Lat.] 1. The act of comun benefits or knowledge. 
Ihe reception ard communication of knowledge. Holder. 2. 
Common boundary, inlet or paſſage. 'The map ſhews the natural 
communication ' has forn. ed between rivers and lakes. Addi- 
fon. 3. The act of imparting inte:courſe, converſe, conference. The 
chief cad of language in communication, is to be underſtood. Locke. 4. 
Interchange of knowledge, intelligence between many. Secrets 
may be carried ſo far as to flop the communication neceſſary among all 
u who have the management of affairs. Særiyt. | 

| CommuxtcaT1oxn ſin law] a diſcourſe between ſeveral parties 
without coming to an agreement, upon which no action can be 
grounded. 

Couuvxicariox [with rhetoricians] is when the orator 3 
with his auditory, and demands their opinion ; as, ** 2 fe 
2 yourſelves in the ſame caſe, what meaſures would you have taken 

t thoſe that I took; what would you have done upon the like occa- 
ſion „ 5 
Count vicariox of Liam [with divines] fignifies the communi- 

cation of the attributes of one nature in Chriſt Jeſus to that of another. 
This is one of our neau- imported eccleſiaſtic words ; and a more full 
and diſtinct account of it ſhall be given under the word Neſtorianiſm 


And for which we are beholden to the Poſt-Nicenes, if not mach ater 


writers. Sce CONCRETE and NESTORIANK ISM. 
Evil Coumux1icaTions corrupt goop manners. 
Fr. Les mawvailes compagnies corrompent les bonnes mrs. 


It. Le cattive compagnie corrompono i coſiumi. 
This proverb conta ais a — — and caution to youth 
to be very careful with whom they converſe. Evil converſation, or, 


as the proverb terms it, communication, is as epidemic as the pl L 
"The malignitv of the one, as well as the other, fleals fo i bly 


upon us, that it is hardly perceived till paſt eure; and youth more eſpe- 


cially ought to avoid one with as much follicitude as would the 
| other, and the more, as it is an ever-reigning plague, and is often ri- 


feſt where it is leaſt ſuſpected. | 
Con u'xicaTIVE — Fr. communicative, It. and Sp.] 
ready to communicate or impart, ſociable, free, not ſelfiſh, not cloſe ; 
no, to be more or leſs communicative of any thing. 
Commu'xICaTiVENE>S [of communicative] aptneſs to communicate 
or irapart benefits or knowledge. ' Norris uſes it. | 
Count'nios [Fr. cc-mmone, It. comunion, Sp. of communis, Lat.] 
i. Fellowthip, union, participation of ſomething in common. We 
are naturally induced to ſeek communion and ip with th ers. 
Hiker. 2. The public celebration of the facrament of the Lord's 
ſapper. 3. A common or public act. They ſerved and praiſed 
God by commaunicn and in public manner. Raleigh. 4. An uni- 


frm belief in ſeveral perions. whereby they are united under 


one head, in one church; +, to live and die in the communion of a 
Caurci. 
__ Cormmrs:t as Regri [in old records] i. e. the community of the 
kingdom. and tonified the barons and 3 in capite, or military 
men, who were ancieutly comprehended folely under that title. | 
Commu'xiTY [communaute, Fr. comunita, It. comunidad, Sp. of 
communitas, Lat) 1. The having things in common; partnerſhip; the 
fate contrary to property. I he original community of all things. 
Locke. 2. The common-wealth ; a body of men united in civil 
ciety for their mutual advantage; as, a corporation, the inhabitants 
of à town, the companics of tradeſmen, Ec. Not in a ſingle perſon 
only, but in a community or multitude of men. Hammond. 3. Com- 
monnet;, ncy. 
Seen, but with ſuch eyes, 
As tick and blunted with community, 
Aſſord no extraordinary gaze. Shake/peare. 
Cui (in law] ſometimes fignifies the joint property in ef- 
Zecis bi tween a tintband and wite. 


x an 27 compact. 3 
-oMPa'CT, ad}. Y - Denſe, havi 
theſe a ones; 2 ex BY as, gems 
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Tacit ComuuniTY, a community contraſted between. a man ard a 
woman by the mere mingling of their effects, provided they have lived 
together the ſpace of a year and a day. 

CoumMuniTty — is that which ＋ two perſons 
joined in marriage, the minor children that marriage, 
the ſurvivor has not made any inventory of the effects — 2 
12 [of commutable] the quality of being capable ot 

Comuy'raBLE [commutabilis, Lat.] that may be exchanged ſo: 
ſomething 


elſe that may be ranſom'd. 
ComuvTa'Tion [Fr. commutaxione, It. comutacion, Sp. of comm... 


tatio, Lat.] 1. A an alteration. So great is the cummuturon 
that the ſoul then only that which now only it loves ; 5. e. fia. 
South. 2. A ing of one thing for another, a bartering. The uni- 
—_— by giving and returning, by commerce and cc 
tion. South. 

CounuTa'T1OXr [in law] a ranſom, a change of penalty or puni?;. 
3 a lc, as death for perpetual impriſonment 

X h 


Couuurariox [in aſtronomy] the angle of commutation is the 
diſtance between the ſun's true place, ſeen from the carth, and ;... 
place of a planet reduced to the eclipric. | 

CoMMUTATION of [dioms. See COMMUNICAT10N of Idioms. 

— Commv'raTivs {commatatif, Fr. commutative, It. cn. i . 
Lat.) ining to commutation or exchanging. 
Couuurarivr Juffice, is 228 that ought to be obſerved : 


buying and ſelling, COVEnuut:. 
Sc. and is contrary to fraud in bargains. 

CommuTa'TiveLY [of commutative] by way of ——_ 

To Couuv'rE, verb af. { commuter, Fr. commutare, It. commars, 


Lat. comutdar, Sp.] to exchange, to one thing in the place vt 
another. Ia cn commute our LA p 4 * 
r on ourſelves. O. 
car of Niet. | 

To ConmurTs [in civil law] is to buy off a puniſtment by a pecu- 


mary to ranſom one by another. Some c- 

mute ing for whoring. L'Eftrange. | 
To Counure, verb next. to attone, to bargain for on, They 

look upon thoſe inſtitutions as a privilege to ſerve i of holinc1,, 


1 — . * 
OMMU'TUAL cos and I z a word uſed only ir. 
poetry. . Pope. , 
Comno'rin, or Cape Coors, the moſt ſoutherly promontory of 
the hither India, lying north-weſt of the iſland of Ceylon. 
Como'tra, a city of H „ fituatcd on the Danube, at the end 
of the iſland WR 20005 ſouch-eaſt of Preſburgh. 
Conor [in old a contribution anciently made at mar. 
— ielts faid their firſt maſſes ; alſo ſometin:cs 
do 


Co'uracr, (e 5 
an — 2 ſtipulated between ſeveral parties; 


Ag E 
bodies. Newton. 2. — = a8, Nr 
To Couracr {cempeiium, ſup. of compizgo, Lat.] 1. To join vr 
Nor are the nerves of his compaZed ſtrength, 
Stretch'd and diſſolv d into unſfinew'd length. Derbam. 
2. To make out of any thing. 


If he, cn of jars, grow muſical, 5 
We ſhall have ſhortly diſcord in the ſpheres. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To league with. 
Pernicious 


Campact with — that $. 

| w 8 . . 

— We ſer the world ſo c 

other things, and alſo itſelf. Hce4-- 

Coura'crꝛontss [of ed] denſity, cloſeneſs, firmneſs. Stick- 
or 5 is natural to denſity. Dighy. 

Conya'cTILE [compaBilis, Lat.] that may be ſet together. 


Conya'cT10N, a compatting or joining together. 
 CompacT1on {in bulk the contrafiing, drawing together o: 
ſtraightening the | a body; and it is uſually oppoſed to di- 


Coura'cTLy [of compa] 1. Cloſely, frongly. 2. Neatly, with 


Coura'cTxess [of cloſeneſs together, firmneſs. C::5- 
pattneſs of terreſtrial matter. Woodrward. 
Comya'cTurE, a cloſe joining together, ſtructure, compagi:.2::0:.. 
With comely compaſs, and compature ſtrong. Spenſer 
Comra'ces, Lat. a ſyſtem of — parts — The organs in 
animal bodies are a regular compage: of pipes and veſſels. RA. 
ConPacina'Ti0Nn [compage, compagrnts, Lat.] ſtructure, conte xture, 


— Brown uſes it. 1 px | 
OMPA'NABLENESS [of company quality of being a com - 
panion. A word now obſolete. 2þ uſes it =” 
— — in old _— any ſort of victuals eaten with bread. 
MPA'X10N [ compagnon, Fr. campagne, It. compagnero, Sp. Prob. 
of cen. with, pages, à village, 2 d. one of the — — ; 
or rather of cox and paris, Los Conn, i. e. one who partakes of tc 
ſame bread] 1. One with whom a man frequently converſes. 
It differs from friend, as acquaintance from confidence. 
No ſweet companion near with whom to mourn. Prior. 
2. A familiar term of contempt, a fellow. I ſcorn you, ſcurvy c:m- 


| — — — 3. A mate or partner. Epophroditus, my bro- 


ther or in labour. Phil. 
tbe who has a wolf for — © og muſt carry x dog under his 


It. Chi ba i/ compagno, ports il cant fatto il mantelh. 
The —— proverb is, that he who is obliged to con- 


verſe or deal with crafty deſigning people, muſt alway be upon his 


Cou- 


— — — v 2 _ 9 233 N ; — = 


— — 


PI. V. | | 4 Facing Compaſs. 
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Co/uranion of the Garter, a knight of that noble order. 
Comra'x19NABLE {of companion] ſociable, fit for fellowſhip, 
azreeable. He had a more companionable wit, ſwa more 
among the good fellows. Clarendon. 
Cour xo — >y — —— 
Coura'xioxsutr [of companion] 1. Company, train. 
Alci - and ſome horſe, 4 
All of companionſtrp. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The b_ - 4 — — 
t ſha companionſhip in peace 
With honour, as in - 4 Shakeſpeare. 


rated the ſeveral trades of Rome into companies, with their particular 
privileges. Arbuthnor. 

Courany [in commerce] is an aſſociation of ſever merchants, 
Se. who unite in one common intereſt, and contribute by their coun- 
ſel, &c. to carry on ſome profitable trade. | 

Comraxy [in military affairs] a body of ſoldiers commanded by 
a captain, a ſubdiviſion of a regiment. Every captain brought 
thrice ſo many in his company as was e . KAinilles. 

Independent Comrany, a company of foot, or troop of horie, not 
_ embodied in a regiment. 

Comyaxy in viftreſs makes trouble leſs, | 
It is good to have Comyaxy in trouble. Lat. Solamen miſeris ſo- 
cies habuiſ e d:loris. Either as it is an eaſe to have any one to whom 
one can unburthen one's mind, or as there is more opportunity of 
amuſement to divert one's forrow in company than in folitude ; and 
ſome think they find a comfort in comparing notes, as the ſaying is, 
and enumerating one another's woes, though it generally makes them 
the more pungent. _ 

Keep good Comraxy, and you ball be of the number. 


Sp. Alligate à les hui nos, y ſeras uno deiles. And vice wer/a, fee Cou- 


MUNICATION. 
To Comuraxy, Sers ad. [from the ſubſt.] to attend or accompa- 
. Rage companies our hate, and grief our love. Prior. 
To Courax v, verb neut. to keep company, to afiociate one's ſelf 
with. I wrote to you not to company with fornicators. 1 Carinthia». 
To bear Couraxv, or To keep ComPary. 1. To accompany, to be 
a companion to. 2. To keep company ; to frequent houſes of entertain- 
ment. 3. Sometimes in an ill ſenſe. Why ſhould he call her whore? 
Who keeps her company ? Shakeſpeare. 
__ Comya'raBLE [Fr. and Sp. comparabile, It. comparab:iFs, Lat.] 
that may be compared, like, worthy to contend for preference. There 
is no blefling comparable to the enjoyment of a diſcreet friend. 44/71. 
 ComPa'raBLENEss, the being comparable to. | 
Con — 4 oo comparable} in compariſon to, in a manner wor- 
thy to be compared. | . 
Coura'kATESs [with logicians] things compared one with another; 
as, the life of man is like a leaf. 
 CompPa'ranvive [ atif, Fr. comparativo, It. and Sp. of com- 
parati uns, Lat.) 1. Eftimated by, not abſolute or poſitive ; as, a 
comparative good. 2. Having the power of comparing different 
things ; as, the ative faculty notes it. Glanville. 
ComPaRaTive Degree [in grammar] the middle degree of com- 
pariſon ; as, better is the middle degree between good and beft. | 
CouParaTive Anatomy, is that branch of it that conſiders the 
fame parts of different animals, with relation to the different ſtruc- 


ture and formation, which is moſt ſuited to the manner of living, and 


the neceſũties of every creature. 
ComPa'rATIVELY [of comparative] in compariſon, not poſitively 
good or evil. Comparatively, and not poſitively or ſimply. Bacon. 


Cours [from the verb] 1. State of being compared, compa- 


riſon ; as, beyond compare. 2. Simile, illuſtration by compariſon. 
l Their rhimes, 333 


Full of proteſt, and oath, and big compare, 
Want fimilies. Shakeſpeare. 


To Courant [comparer, Fr. comparar, Sp. * It. comparo, 


— 1. To examine one thing by another, to make one thing the 
of another. To co one, two, and three, to fix. Lecke. 
2. To liken ; with 70 before the thing brought for illuſtration. So- 
lon compared the people auto the fea, and orators and counſellors 7 
the winds ; for that the ſea would be calm and quiet, if the winds 
did not trouble it. Bacon. 3. When two perſons or things are com- 
2 to find the relative proportion of any quality, ith is uſed 
| the thing taken as a meaſure. a 
To c:mpare | 
Small things 2-125 greateſt. Milton. 
4. Spenſer uſes the verb to compare, after the Latin, comparo, to get, 


ro - 
From back and belly ftill did ſpare, 


To fill his bags, and riches to compare. Spenſer. 
op 


Cours [comparaiian, Fr. comparazione, It. — p. 
of 1 1. The act of comparing. Our author ſaves me 
the —— bn with tragedy. Dryden. 2. Proportion, reſemblance, 
agreeabſeneſs, the ſtate of being compared. Good and evil lies much 
in compariſon. Locke. 3. Comparative eſtimate. Miſerably unpeo- 
pled in c:zrpariſzn of what it once was. Addiſon. | 

5. * — > Ay - odions. 1 

It is a cult thing to m compariſons, wit ayin 
fumerhing ro the — of one or other party; and therefore 


they are better avoided. The Lat. fay, as we, Onmmis con paratio odi- 
um parit. And fo the Germ. Alle nergleichung gebieret wider- 


willen. 


COM 


nay =o ng of lteos, is an act of the mind, bv uw ih it c= 
pares its ideas one with another, as to extent, devree, time, Plaste 
and other circuniſlances. : i e Or 
Aceton [with rhetoricians] a fimile, an ileftratien by Gmi- 
1 — Compariſons differ from ſimilitudes only in this, that con- 
Pariſons are the more warm of the two. Note, That in compariſon; 
it is not neceſſary that there be an exact agreement between all the 
Parts of a compariſon. and the lubje& that i: treated of; for ſcro- 
ral things are taken in for no other reaſon, but to render the cot p A- 
riſon more lively. 

Courazison [in grammar] is the varvi*7 the ſ. C 3 
: 1 viv the ſenſe of an aczec- 
tive, with reſpe to degree, thus, high. higher, kigheit, which are 
the three degrees of compariſon of this word. : | 

| Couraxisox Parallel, the relation of two peri-rs or things con- 
dered as oppoſed or ſet beſore each other, in order ©o find out whe: cit 
they agree or differ. 

To cnet - [ compartir, Fr. of cn and ferticr, Lat to mart; out 
any gen c into parts. The caftit and reine ol the 
whole work. th ; 5 ee e 

CouPa RTINENT, or Cour rukNT Fr. omportiments, It. com - 
partimuento, Sp. with architects) a proporuonable dis inn m a bard- 
ing; a particular ſquare, or {ome device marked out in tore orai- 
mental part of a —— | 


CoumparTIMENT, or 


milies are borne altogether by one, cither n account of manias«:, 
or otherwiſe. See Parry. «II 

Conrannturdr [with painters] 1. A regular. orderly dp, tion 
of agreeable figures abou: any picture, map, draught, fc. the 
circumference is divided into twelve compartiments, each contiinin; a 
compleat picture. Pe. 2. I ine bindings of bco!\s are ſaid to be in 
compartment, | | 

CouranrTrurxT [in joinery. Sc.] 2 ſemmetrical diſpomtion of 
hgures to adorn panne!s, Sc. the fquares of a cicling. Cc. 

Conraariuksr of Ii, an arrangement of wiuc and red tiles. 
varniſhed for the decoration of a roof. 

Corrpantt Trox [from c:mpart; in architecture] 1. The act f 
comparting or dividing. U heir amphitheatres needed no c - 
ens. Motta. 2. The uſeful and graceful diftribution of the who'e 
ground. plot of a building, into revs of reception or enteriainzacut, 
office, Oc. 3. Any ſeparate part. | 

To Courass ſcompaſſir, Fr. comp:ſſure, It. peſibus metiri, Lat.] 
1. To ſurround, to environ. Obſerve the crowds that compoſs hi: u 
around. Dyzden. 2. To walk round any thing. Old Chorincus 
compa/;'4 thrice the crew. Dr;den. 3. lo befege. I hine enemic; 
ſhall cat a trench abour thee, aud cm a/+ thee round, and keep there 
in on every ſide. S. Luke. 4. 19 grail, to incloſe in the arms. 5. lo 
= or bring about or to paſs. How cn you hope to compaſs your 

cligns? Denham. 6. In law, ta talc weature; preparatory to ans = 


thing. to contrive or plot. | 


Coura'x MENT, the fame with Courerriuf ur. 
Couy:iss [from the verb] 1. 1 ©; cle, round. 
Tis day I breathed frit, t © come round, 
And where I did begin, thee fl. a Tang, 
My life is run its cen afs. 0 ako/prare. 
2. Extent, reach, graſp; a, the c of any man's power 2 
Space, room, limits. Within the e of one yrar. ue. 
4. The extent of u thing round about, or on zil tides. $5. Puclo fuse 
circumference. I h imperial palace, t huge. Milton. 6. A 
departure from the right line; as, to fetch a cp 1/4 round a place 
7. Moderate ſp:ce, due linints ; as, ta ſſ cal. With n . 8. The 
power of the voice to exprei> the muſcal hes. tound me from my 
loweſt note to the top of my compays. Shakeſprore. 9g. The inflrement 
with which circles arc drawn. Seldom uted iu the knguler. Sce 
Compassts. | | | 
Compass Colligers [with gunners] i an inſtrument for the Ciſpart- 
ing a piece of orenance. It reſembles two femicircles, having 2 
handle and a joint like a pair of compaſſcs; but die points are blunt, 
and may be opened at pleaſure. 
Courass, or Mariners Cotte ass [compas, Fr. comprfſo, Port. com- 
pas, Du. compaſs, Ger. and Su.] is an inſtrument of great ule in di- 
alling, navigation, ſurveying, and teveral other parts of the mathe- 


matics. It conſiſts of a circle drawn on a round piece of paſtboard, _ 


which is called the fly; this circle is divided into four quadrants, 
which repreſent the four principal points or cardinal winds, eat, 
welt, north, and fouth, and each of theſe quadrants or quarters arc 
again ſubdivided into eight other equal parts, which in all make 32 

ints of the compaſ:, called rhumbs. I his card or paſteboard hangs 
= on a pin ſet upright, and under it is fixed a needle or 
iron wire, touched with a loaditone, which keeps the fly or point ot 
the north pole always towards the north, and by that means directs 
the ſteerſman how to keep the ſhip in her courſe. See the figure of 
the mariner's compaſs, Plate V. Fig. 9. 

Meridional Compass, is the common compnſs before deſcribed. 

Dork Comeass, is the ſame as the other; but that the fly has the 
points marked with black and white, without any other colours, and 
is ſo called, becauſe moſt convenient for ſteering by candle light. | 

Beam Cowpasses, a mathematical infrument made of wood c 
braſs, with ſliding ſockets, to carry ſeveral ſhifting points, in der 
to draw circles with very long radii, of uſe in large projetuons, 43: ! 
for drawing the furniture on wall-dinls. | 

Hair Courassts, compaſſes ſo contrived oa the inſide, a to take 
an extent to a hair's breadth. Rk 

German Comyassts, thoſe whoſe legs are a little bent cx. - 
wards the top, ſo that when ſhut, the points only mect. | 

Spring Courassts, are dividers made of hardened deel, the read 
arched, which by its ſpring opens the compalles, the opering being 
directed by a circular ſcrew, faſtened to one leg, and let through the 
other, worked with a nut. — i 

Triſeting Cow ass Es, compaſſes for the triſesting ot angles geo- 
metricali) 

3 U Cove 


COM 

Cnrp 15s Dial, a final pocket dial, ſhewing the hour of the day 
by the direction of a touch's needle. 

Courses Surveying. Sce SURVEYING. | , 

Pair of Coura sts [compeſs, Fr. and Sp. compaſſe, It.] an inſtru- 
ment for drawing circles, Sc. In this ſenſe it has no ſingular number. 

Draught CoMpancts, a pair of compaſſes, with ſeveral moveable 
points uſed in making fine draughts or maps, charts, &c. alio in 
architecture, dialling. fortification, Te. 

Fir of the Compas:, is the round piece of paſteboard (called alſo 
the card) on which the points of the compaſs are drawn. ; 

Couraters of Preportion, an inſtrument for drawing lines and cir- 
cles into proportional parts at the opening, uſed in the reducing or 
enlarging of maps. 

Variation Cour ss, is a compaſs, the uſe of which is to ſhew how 
much the common compaſs varies from the exact points of north and 
ſouth. 

Courass dave, the name of a ſaw. Tt ſhould not have its teeth 
ſet, as other ſaws have; but the edge of it ſhould be made ſo broad, 
and the back ſo thin, that it may catily follow the broad edge, with- 
out having its teeth ſet. Its office is to cut a round, or any other 
compals kerf; and therefore the edge muſt be made broad, and the 
back thin, that the back may have a wider kerf to turn in. Moxon. 

Compya'sstox [Fr. and Sp. c:mpaſſione, It. compaixam, Port. of 
compouſſis, of con and patior, Lat. to ſuffer] fellow-fecling, pity for 
the ſufferings of others, mercy. Apt to be moved with cmpalſion for 
thoſe misfortunes or infirmities. Adi an. | 

To Coneassicx {from the ſubſt.] to pity, to compaſſionate. A 
word ſeldom uſcd ; but is found in Shakeſpeare. | 

Compa'ssroxaTe [of compaſſion] apt or inclined to compaſſion ; 


as, tender and compaſ/ionate. 


To Comya5s10%aTr, to take pity, or have compaſſion of, to com- 


miſerate. Compaſſionates my pains and pities me. Adii/or. 

Cs — ck, with compaſſion. Leſs compoſſio- 
mately reduced and excuſed, Caren ter. f | 

Courstss inan teres [of comprſmnate] fellow-feeling, Sc. 

Couratt'kxrry [of con and paternitas, of pater, Lat. a father. ] 
Goftipied or ce paternity, by the canon law, is a ſpiritual affinity: 
and a juror that was gotlip to either of the parties, might in former 
times hare been — as not indifferent. Davies. 

Cowmratini'tity. See CoMPATIBLENESS. 

Comya tiers {Fr. and Sp. coapatibilis, Lat. corrupted by an 
unſeilful compliance with pronunciation from comperible, of competo, 
Lat. to fait, ty aprec. Competible is found in good writers, and ought 
always to be uſed. 7chr/2r.] 1. That can agree, that can ſuit, or 
be fit. A good compatible to an intellectual nature. Hate. 2. Or 


Conſiſt with another thing, agrecable. Qualities by nature the molt ; 


compatible. Broome. 2 
Couratrinkixkss, or ComPaTiBiliTY [of compatible, compatibi- 
lite, Fr. compar. bilite, It.] agreement, or conſiſtency with any thing 
ele. | EY 
Compa'riny [of compatible] agreeably, ſuitably. 
ComPa'tiexT | compatiens, Lat.] ſuffering er 
Cour“ TRIO [| comfatriete, Fr. compatriota, 
fellow-citizen, or one of the ſame country. : 
Corve'tr [compere, Fr. compare, It. compadre, Sp. of compar, Lat.] 
1. A gollp. godiather. 2. A companion, a fellow, an equal. 
Sefoltris, 
That monarch's harneſs'd to his chariot yor'd, 
Baſe fervitude, and his dethron'd compeers 
Laſh'd furiouſly. J. Philips. 
To Comvrtr [trom the ſubſt.] to mate, to equal. 
in my right, 
By me Inveſted, he campeers the beſt. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Cours Gs, a city of France, ſituated on the river Oyſe, about 


45 miles north-weſt of Paris. 

o Court's | compeltr, Sp. of compelia, Lat.] 1. To force, or con- 
rain, to do fore act; as, to compel us to cat, o compel us to be hap- 
ry. 2. To take any thing by force. Conn, | 

Commiſhons, which c:7:;c{ from each 
he ſixth part of his ſubſtance. Shakeſpeare. 

Courr'LLaBLE [from compel] that may be forced. 

CorPELLa'TION [compellatio, of compeile, 22 a calling by name, 
a friendly ſalutation; as, the corp cilation of father, 
x.vur firſt taught. Dpa. 

Court [of compel] one that compels or forces. | 

Co'metxn [ compendium, ru abridgment, ſummary. Abſtract 
diſcourſes into brief compends. Watts. 

ComeexDia'rious | compendiarias, Lat.] brief, ſhort, abridged. 

Courexpio'siTY [ -ompendofitas, Lat.] compendiouſneſs. 

Comre'xpiovs | compendicfe, It. and Sp. of compendio/us, Lat.] brief, 
ſhort, very conciſe, ncar, by which time is faved ; as, co OUS 
and expeditious ways. 

Comer xprousty [of compendious] briefly, conciſely. The ſub- 
| Nance of chriſtian belief compendiou/ly drawn into few and ſhort ar- 

_ ticles. Hecker. . 

Courx'xuiorsxtes ¶cempendigſitas, Lat.] a being brief or ſhort. 

Courr'xbiun, rot an * a ſummary. A ſhort ſyſ- 
tem or compendium of a ſcience. MH atts. | 

Courx'xsanIE [of compenſate] capable of being recompenſcd or 
made amends for. X 

To Court'xsaTe [compenſer, Fr. compenſare, It. compensar, Sp. of 
com en jatum, op. > Or 

for. The pleaſures of life do not c/?rjen/ate the miſeries. Prior. 

ComyExsa'TION [Fr. compenſation, It. of compenſatio, Lat.] the act 
of making amends for a good turn, a recom 6-0 e com- 
7ealation of his ſervice in the wars, he called a parliament. Bacon. 

ComPprxsaTtive [cumperſations, Lat.) pertaining to recompence 
or amends, that which compenſates. 


CoMPexS4TIVENESS [of compenſatico, Lat.] fitneſs or readineſs to 


make amends, &c. 

To Comee'xse [compenſso, Lat.] to compenſate, to recompence, to 
be cquivalent to. Ihe weight of the quickſilver doth not compenſe 
the weight of a ſtone. Bacon. 

To ComytRE'NDINATE [comperendinatum, ſup. of comperendino, 
Lat] to delag, to put off from day to day. 


It. Sp. and Lat.] a 


experiments into titles and tables, 


which our Sa- | 


complaint, a plaintiff at law. 


of camtenſo, Lat.] to recompenſe or make amends 


COM 
Courtns*pina'tiOn | comperentinatio, Lat.] a deferring, adio 
ing, or putting off from Fs to day. I 
CoMPERE NDINOUS | comperendinus, Lat.] prolonged, deferred. 
ComPEerTo'RiuUM, Lat. ſin civil law] a judicial inqueſt made bv 
the commiſſioners or delegates, to find out or relate the truth of a cau;. 
Co'MPETEXCE, or COMPETENCY [competence, Fr. competenta, I:. 


competencia, Sp. of competentia, Lat.] 1. Such a quantity Of ,, 
thing as is ſufficient. 2. Such fortune, as without ſuperfluitie, 
iwers the neceſſities of life; as, competency of efate ; or, comne. 
tence of learning, &c. : 
Reaſon s whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. Pot. 
Court rkxct [in law] the power or Capacity of a judge or cour+ 
for taking cognizance of a matter. | 
Co'MPETEST [Fr. competente, It. and Sp. of competens, Lat) | 
Suitable, adequate. The diſtance mult be competent. Bacon. 2. 1 
per for the purpoſe, without defect or ſuperfluny. We uſe them un 
to ſomewhat leſs than is cempetent. Hooker, 3. Reaſonable, mos c 
rate. A competent number of the old being read, the new ſhou' d 


ſucceed. Hooker. 4. Duly qualified. Let us conſider how Competent 


we are for the office. Government of the Tongue. 5. Conſiſtent with 
incifens to. This privilege is not competent to any finite being. 
che. 

Co'MPETEXNTLY. 1. Reaſonably, moderately, without defect ws 
ſupertiuity. Some places require men competently endowed. I «tt; y. 
2. Adequately, properly; as, competently . 

Com'PET#xTXEss [of competentio, Lat.] ſufficĩentneſ-, Sc. 

CouPt'TIBLE {of compets, Lat. for this word, a corrupt orthoors. 
phy has introduced compatible.] Suitable, agreeable to. It is not con. 
petible with the grace of God to incline any man to do evil. Hamm::./. 
Properties not coanfetible to body. Glanville. 

Comyr'TIBLENEsS. [of competible] ſuitableneſs, fitneſs. 

Courrririox [of con and petitio, Lat.] 1. A rivalſhip, a canvaſſing 
or ſuing for an office, conteſt. The c:apetition of both houſes. Ba. 
con. 2. Claim of more than one to the ſame thing ; anciently with 
te. Competition to the crown. Bacon. 3. Now with for. There i. 
no competition but for the ſecond place. Dryden. © | | 

Court TiTOR [competitear, Fr. cempetitore, It. cempedidor, Sp. ot 
competiter, _y_— One who ſucs for the ſame thing that another 
docs; with for before the thing claimed. Cicereus and Scipio were 
cemfectitors for the office of prætor. Tat/:r. 2. It had anciently + 
Mechemetes, competiter of the kingdom. Kallen. 3. In Shaketpe:r: 
it ſeems to ſigniſy only an opponent. 

The Guilford; are in arms, 
And every hour more competitors 

1 Flock to the rebel“. | 

COMPILATION [Fr. compilatione, It. copilacidn, Sp. compilatio, of 
cemęilo, Lat.] 1. A collection from — —— OF heapir g 
up, an aſſemblage. Since the time of the cempr/ation of the mai- 
Ii aaaxcard. 

To Comer'Le [compiler, Fr. compilare, It. compile, Lat. cepilar, Sp.] 
1. to collect or gather from ſeveral mi * — — 
ther. 2. To write, to compoſe. The face of ſea and land is the 
ſame that it was when thoſe accounts were compiled. Weacdrard. 
Jo contain, to comprize. Now obſolete. 

- So long a race as I have run | 


| Thro' fairy land, which thoſe fix books compile. Spen/cr. 
Comrr'LewexT [of compile] the act of piling together. I w:: 
encouraged to aſſay how I could build a man, for there is a moral > 
well as a natural compilement. Wotton. | 
CouriLEA [of compile] he that compiles or collects. Some draw 
thoſe we call c:anpilers. Bacon. 
CoMPITALI'T1aA, Lat. feaſts held among the ancient Romans, in 
honour of the lares. | 
CoMPLA'CEXCE, or CoMPLA'CENCY [compiacenta, It. complacencin, 
Sp. of complacentia, low Lat.] 1. The act of taking delight in a thiny. 
ſatisfaction. Others proclaim the infirmitics of a great man wit! 
— Addiſon. 2. The cauſe of pleaſure, jo;. 


3 


* My ſole complacence. Milton. | 

3. Civility, complaiſance, ſoftneſs of manners. Rudeneſs and want 

of complacency. Clarendon. | | 
CouPLA'CENT [complacens, Lat.] civil, affable. AN 
CouPLa'CENTNESS [of complacent] quality of being complacent. 


To CouPLai's, verb neut. [complaindre, O. Fr. plaindre, M. Fr. 
complangere, It.] 1. To make complaint, to bewail, to make moan, to 
mention with ſorrow or reſentment ; having of before the cauſe of 


ſorrow. Do not all men complain Ao i ce of man- 
| dans os 


kind ? Burnet. 2. Sometimes with for. oth a living 
man complain, a man for the puniſhment of his fins. Lamentations. 
3- To inſorm againſt. You'll complain of me to the council. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

To ComurLaix, verb af. [This ſenſe is rare, and perhaps not 
very . Johnſen] to lament, to deplore. 

anfride, who couldſt fo well in rhime complain 
The death of Richard, with an arrow ſlain. Dryden. 

ComPLar'xaxT { complaignant, L. Fr.] one who makes or rs 2 
Eager complainants of the diſpute. 
Collier. | 

CouPLar'xER [of complain] one who complains or murmurs. Phi- 
lips : a c:mplainer, and cemplainers never ſucceed- at court, tho' railers 
do. Swift. 

— 5 [cemplainte, Fr.] 1. Lamentation, repreſentation of 


pains or injuries ; as, a cauſe of ut. 2. The cauſe or ſubject of 
complaint, grief. The poverty of the hath been the complaint 
of all. Swift. z. A malady, a diſeaſe. complaint of the bowels. 
Arbuthnot. 4. —— againſt, information againſt. 

Full of vexation come I with c ut 

Againſt my child. Shakeſpeare. 


CoueLaisa'nce, Fr. a pleaſing behavicur or obliging carriage; 4 
courteous compliance or ſubmiſſion to the judgment or wit of another ; 
act of flattery. Her death is but in complai/ance to her. Dryden. 

ComPLaisa'xT, Fr. of an obliging humour, civil, courteous. 
Scarce to wiſe Peter, complaiſant enough. Pope. 


Cove 
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' ComyLansa'sTLY [of complaiſant] civilly, courteguſly. Complai/ant:; 
help'd to all I hate. Pepe. 
 ComPLA1SA'NTNESS For complaiſens] the ſame as complaiſance. 


To ComPLa'NAaTE, or To ComPLaxe (of cor and planus, Lat.] 


to level, to reduce to an even ſurface. Derham uſes it. 
ComeLE'aT. Sce — . | 

__ COo'MFLEMEXNT [ complements, It. complimiento, Sp. of complementum, 

Lat.] 1. The act of Tons up or perfecting that which wants fulneis, com- 
pletion. We add it as a complement, which fully perfecieth whatſoever 
may be deſective in the — _ The number of which — 
« hole amounts to, a com proviſion. His complement 
flores and total war. Prior. 3. Adſcititious circumſtances ; appenda- 
ges, parts not neceſſary but ornamental. Garniſh'd and deck'd in mo- 
deſt complement. Shakeſpeare. 

] fignifies all the full moon. 


Co'MPLEMEXNT in 


CoMPLEMENT of Altitad [with aſtronomers] the diſtance of a ſtar 


from the zenith, or the arch that is comprehended between the place 
of a ſtar above the horizon and the zenith. | 

COMPLEMENT of an Angle, or COMPLEMENT of an Arch [in geo- 
1 angle or arch wants of go degrees to make 
up its quadrant. 

COMPLEMENT of the Courſe [in navigation] is what the angle of the 
— TO or 8 points, which make a quarter of the 

ComPLEMENT of the Courtin [in fortification] is that part of the 
courtin, which bas wanting is the demigorge, or the remainder of 
the courtin after the flank is taken away, to the angle of this gorge. 


COMPLEMENT of the Line of Defence, is the remainder of the line of 


defence, after the angle of the flank is taken away. 
Arithmetical COMPLENEXT of a Logarithm, is what the logarithm 
wants of 100000000. | 


ComPLEemexrTs [in a parallelogram] are the two leſſer parallelo- 


A and B, which are made by drawing two right lines parallel to 
each ſide of the figure thro" a given point in the diagonal. See Plate 
VII. big. 1. | . 55 

ComPLEME'SNTAL [of complement] of or pertaining to the comple- 
ment. 


CouyLE're, or CourLEaT {complote, Fr. c:mpito, It. cumplido. Sp. 


of completus, Lat.] 1. Perfect, full, without defects. Thou great ai.d 
complete man. Shakeſpeare. 2. Piniſhed, enced. I his courſe of va- 
nity almoſt complete. Prior. | 
To Courit re [from the ah.] to perfect, to finith. To town he 
comes, letes the nation's hope. Pope. | 5 
CoMPLE TELY, perfectly, fully. | 
Thro' ſpace of matter fo completely full. 


Blackmore. 


_CoumyLE'TEMENT, Fr. the act of completing, completion. Drydert | 


uſes it. 
ComPLE'TExEss [of complete} perſectneſe, fulneſs, the ſlate of be- 
ing complete. I he completeneſs of any ſubject. Wares. 
 ComPLE'T10N [of complete} 1. An accompliſhing, a fulfilling a per- 
formance. 2. State of being completed or fulſilled. Ine divine predictions 
receiving their completion in Chriſt. South. 3. Utmolſt height, perfect 
ſtate. The utmoit completion of a character. Pope. 


Co'rPLEx, adj. [Fr. complexas, Lat.] compound, having many 


parts, not _ 
CouriEx Diſcaſes, diſtempers that cannot be ſeparated, as a plcu- 
riſy and fever. 


CouPLtx lucas, or ComeLex Terms [with logicians] are ideas 
compounded or conſiſting of ſcveral ſimple or ſingle ones, which are 
called incomplex. | 

A ComyLex Perſon [with ſome modern divines] is a compound of 
_ #avo intelligent agents, by a moſt abſtruſe and inexplicable kind of 
union made to conſtitute one perſon. If the reader dctires to fee what 
Irenzus and other ancient wiiters thought on this head, he may conſult 
the words CERINTIAxS, Diuxnirks, and Oz1rctnxty. 

ComyLex Prepꝛſition {with logicians] is that which has at leaſt one 
of its terms complex, or ſuch an one as conta ins ſeveral members, as 
caſual propoſitions. 

CouPLEX, ast. [complexum, Lat.] the ſum or whole. Compre- 
hcnds ts whole — of the bleſlings and privileges exhibited by 
the goſpel. South. 
| —— [of complex] complication, compound ſtate or 
nature. Complexednedneſs of moral ideas. Locke. HE 
 ComPLE'x10Nn [Fr. and Sp. complc/fone, It. complexie, Lat.] 1. The 
involution of one thing in another. Ihe complexion does not belong to 
the ſyllogyſtic form. / att. 2. The colour of the external parts of 
any body, the colour of the face. If 1 write on a black man, I run 
over all the eminent perſons of that complexion. Addiſon. 2. The na- 
tural conſtitution or temperature of the body, according to the various 

proportions of the four medical humours, as ſanguine, phlegmatic, 
choleric, or melancholic; as, a man of a ſanguine complexion. 

ComPLE'x10xal [from complexion] of or pertaining to the com- 
plexion. Ceomplexional effloreicencies. Brown. | 

CoMPLE'X1ONALLY, adv. [of complexicnal] by or according to 
complexion Brown uſes it. | 

CoueLe'xLy {from complex) in a complex manner, not ſimply. 

ComPyLe'xxEss [of complex] the ſtate of being compounded of di- 
vers things, ſtate ot being complex. 

ComrLe'x10, or Courrica 110, Lat. a rhetorical figure, which is 
the ſame as fimploce, which ice. 

1 (from complex] the complication of one thing with 
Others. 

Courrk'xus, or Pax Court xvu [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of 
the head, which ſerves to move it backwards, called alſo trigeminus. 

ComPLi'ancet | from comply, complaiſance, Fr. compiacenza, It.] 1. 
The act of complying or yielding to any defire or demand; ſubmiſ- 
hon. A neceflary compliance with our deſire. Locke. 2. A diſpoſi- 
tion to yield to others. A man of few words and great compliance. 


Clarendon. 
ComPLi'axT — Fr.] 1. Complying or yielding to. 
compliant boughs, : | 


Bending t 
Yielded them. 
2. Complaiſant. 


C OM 


To Co drift fcompliguer, Fr. cemplicatum, ſup. of cri; = 
Lat.] 1. To entangle one with another, to fold or wrap up together, I he 
ditraſe is complicated with other diſeaſes. Hut. 2. lo unite Ly 
involution of parts one in another. Complicate and diſpoſe them ater 
the manner requiſite to make them ſtick. Be. 3. To form by com- 
plication, to form by the union of ſeveral parts into one inicgral. /\ 
22 an army, the univeric are complicated of various ſimple ideas. 


ComPLICATE, adj. [from the verb] compounded of a multitude 
of parts. A complicate piece wrought by Tian. / azte. 


ComPLica'TEDNEss, or Couriica'stxtss Tof wnflicated] Nate of 
being complicated. Every ſeveral object is full oi ſubdivided multipi:- 
city, and complicatere/;. Hale. 

CouPLica' TION Fr. complicacicn, Sp. of cem. Lat.] 1. Act 
of involving one thing in another. 2. I he ſtate of being ſo involved. 
Full of perplexity and complications. Wilkins. 3. A mixture, collec- 
tion or maſs of things joined together. A complication of iden: 
Watts. RS 

Courricariox of Diſaſes [with phyiicians] a collection of ſcycra! 
diſtempers that ſeize on the body at the fam: time, eſpecially if they 
depend one upon another. | 

'Co'mpLice [Fr. It. and Sp. of comp/icis, gen. of complex, low Lat. 
an aſſociate] a partner or aſſociate in an ill action, an accomplice. 
The rebels and their complices. Shakeſpeare. 

ConyLi'tr ſof comply} one of eaſy and ready compliance. 

Co'meLimEsT, kind obliging words and exprefitors. with other c- 
vilities in behaviour. Compliment is uſually underſt: od to include ſon. e 
hypocriſy, and to mean leis than it declares. Low 1s teigning was cat - 

ed compliment. Shakejpeare. | 
Hollow comliments and lies. 
Outlandiſſ. atterie Melton | 

To Comprixttsr {complimenter, Fr. complinontare, It. ori- 
tear, Sp.] to uſe compliments to a perton, to tooth, to tate. 15-27 
not to compliment a ſociety ſo much above flattery. G/zrrw:lic. 

CoupLiut'x rar. [of compliment] of or pertaining tv compliment->. 

CouPLlintt Tally [of complimenta!] in the manner o, a comp lt» 
ment. Spoken artfully and complement; Br ere. 

Co'meLintxTER [of omp.iment] ove that compliments or Vatter: 

Co'MyLixE [rompline, t'r. compicte, It. compictas, Sp. completinic wy 
low Lat.} the lati or evening prayers, by which the ſervice of the day 
is completed. 

At morn and eve, beſides tit ir anthems ſuect, 
Their peny maſics and their come/ines meet. er 

To Cour telt [wmplors, Lat to beu ail, to weep together. 

To CourLo'r {comploter, Fr.] to plot together, to conipie, to com- 
bine in ſome ſecret deſign, generally criminal. Complotivg together, 
and contriving a new ſcene of miſer ies to the I'roj ns. Pepe. 

A Courror [Fr. completiom, for cn , low Lat. Mecnagett a 
plot, conſpiracy ur combination in forme ſecret crime. 1 know their 
complot is to have my life. Shak ear. | : 

CoumPLoTTEr {of cwompier] one who complots, 2 conſpirator. 

Complotter in the horrid de d. Dryer aud Lee. | 

To Court [probably either of cezzplacs, Lat. to appeaſe, cr com- 
plaire, Fr. to humour, according to Skinner; but piovably it came 
trom compli, , to bend to: pier 1s ill in ale. Jobrjun | tO 10d or ſub- 
mit to, to ſuit with. It has ri beivre pertons a5 well as thing 
He made his wiſh 2077 his eſtate compir. r. | | 

Comeo'xe {in leraldry] figaihes coinpounced, and is allo called 
ge lou. | | | 

Compy'ttxT [cmporens, Lat.] compoing or making up. conſti- 
tuting; as, component parts, parts chat make up or Cutupotc the 
whole. | | . 

To Couro'a r, verb neut. * agen ot can, and porto, to carry to- 
gether, comporter, Fr. cin tare, It. comporter, Sp.) to agree, to ſuit; 
tollowed by with. It docs not compre with the nature of tune. Hole 
” 

To CourorT, ver act. 
adopted among us. 

The male-contented fort, 
That never can the perfect ſtate ccf r tt. Daniel. 

Courou r [from the verb] behaviour, manner of acting and loo 
ing. I know them well, and mark d their rude comport. Dryden. | 

Couro't TABLE [of compurt] conliticut, not contradictory. Wotton 

5 If, | 
. ro Trax [of comport] behaviour, geſture of ceremony. 

Goodly cormportance cach to other bear. Spenſer. 

Courok ru Nr U cmpurtement, Fr. rums. It. cempirtacion, Sp.] 
carriage, demeanour, behaviour, Sc. Serious and devout com- 
partment on ſuch ſolemn occaſions. Hadiſan. 

To be Co'mros Mentis, Lat. to be in ones right mind, having a 
ſound mind, not dclirious. 5 : 5 | k 

To Couro“sE Fi ſer, r. Comporre, t. Companery, Sp. compi r, 
ſup. of compune, of 2 ons, Lat. to place] 1 To make or frame, 
by being parts of a whole. | 

Borrow'd gold compo; 'd | 

The calfin Oreb. Milton. | 
2. To appeaſe or quiet. All his fears would be compos'd. Clarencon. 
3. To adjuſt or ſettle the mind by freeing it from dilturbance. 'I ke 
mind thus diſquieted, may not be able to compeſe and ſettle itſe't to 
prayer. Daa. 4. To placc any thing in its proper form. 

In a peaceful grave my corps comps/e. Dr;4en. 
e. To compound or make up, to form a maſs by joining differen: 
things together. Zcal ought to be compoſed of all pious affectious. 
Sprat. 5. To put together a ſentence or diſcourſe. Words which the 
ſon of God himſelf hath comp Hecker. | 

To Courosk [as printers] to ſet the letters or characters in order, 
according to the original copy. ; 

To Couros [in muſic] to make or ſet tunes, airs, C 

To Courost a Difference, is to make it up, to bring to agreement, 
to adjuſt, to ſettle. 

To Couros k ones Manners, Sc. is to regulite and mike them or- 
derly. : 

Compo'srv, fart. {from compoſe] calm, ferioun;, ſedate. 
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The M:ntuan there in ſober triumph fat, | 
Cem Ae poſture, and his look ſedate. Pope. i 

Conroe t Boe in fortification] is when the two ſides of the in- 
ner polygon ate ver; unequal, which makes the gorges alſo very une 
qual. 

Court ftr ff compoſed] with a quiet mind, ſedately. 
Walking cenie without a hat. Clarendon. | 

Compocrns ts: (of compoſed] quietneſs of mind, &c. Fixednel(s 
ard comprjecdne/s of humour. Norris. 

Curt [of compoſe] 1. An author, a writer. Able writers 
and c:.mte/ers. Milton. 2. He that adapts the muſic to words, or 
forms a tune. Ludovico, a moſt judicious and ſweet compoſer. Peacham. 

Courobit [compote, Fr. compsſio, It. cm, Sp. compoſitur, Lat.] 
compounded. | . 

Courostrf Order [in architecture] the 5th order, whoſe capital is 
compoſed out of the other orders. | 

Coup s1TEs [in pharmacy] medicines compounded of ſeveral ſim- 
ple ones, as clectuaries, tinctures, ſyrups. Sc. 

Couro's1TE Number [with arithmeticians] a compound number, 
or a number which may he divided by ſome number lets than the com- 
poſite itſelf, but greater than unity, as 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, &c. 

Comeos'trion [Fr. compoſezione, It. compoſicion, Sp. of compoſitio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of bringing ſimple ideas into complication, oppoſed to 
analyſis or ſeparation of complex notions. Analyſis ought even to pre- 
cede the method of cm ſition. Nexrion. 2. A maſs formed by mixing 
different ingredients, Pillars of ſtone eas d over with a compoſition like 
marble. Ad auen. 3. (In metaphyſics) is an utility that is diviſible. 
4. Written work. That divine prayer has been looked upon as a 

c-rfo/ition fit to have proceeded from the wiſeſt of men. Adrijon. 5. 
Adjuſtment, regulation. Election of words, compeſition of . eſture. 
Ben Tebnſon. 6. Compact agreement, terms on which a difference 
is ſettled. Conſultation and compoſition between men. Hooker. 7. The 
act of diſcharging a debt by paying ſome part of the ſum; as, to 
make a comprſtion with one's creditors. 8. Conſiſtency, congruity. 

There is no compo/ition in their neus | 
"Chat gives them credit —— 
— indecd they ate diſproportion d. Shakeſpeare. 

Carsten of Profortion [with mathematicians] is the compa- 
i'ng the fem:5 of the antecedent and conſequent, with the conſequent 
in two equal ratio's, H if you ſuppoſe 4:8: : 3:6, which is expreſſed 
by competition of proportion 12 ij to d:: as 9 to 6. 

Cor-pooi ron {in pharmacy] the art or act of mixing many ingre- 
dients together into a medicine; fo as they may ſupply each otzer's 
dctects, afift each other's virtues, or correct any ill qualities in them. 

Compo-1110% FEatatige, is between things of the ſame nature, e. g. 
two or more drops of water. | 

Covre111o% tial (with ſe hoolmen] is when things of different 
kinds are joined, und thus conſtitute new things or eſſences, different 
from any of the parts; and thus they ſay from the matter and form of 
wood a iſes wood, wiſe ellence is very different from either of theſe 
ingredients taken teparately. | 

Comme ion [with orators) is the proper order of the parts of the 
diſcourſæ adhering to cach other. ä . 

Cowrrostrio with logicians] is a method of reaſoning, wherein 
a perfor: proceeds from fone general ielf. evident truth to particular and 
i. ug ular ones, | 

Coon nin [in painting] includes the invention and diſpoſition 
ef the {-vres, the choice of attitudes, c. The diſpoſition in a pic- 
tire is en atem liag of many parts: This is alſo called the compo/itzon, 
ty which is meant the diſtribution and orderly placing of things in ge- 
neral and in particular. Dreden. | 

Courson ſin commerce] a contract between an inſolvent 
de bior and his creditors, whereby they agree to accept of the part of a 
bt in compoſition for the whote, and give allowance accordicgly. 

Covroziriox [with mathematicians} or the ſynthetical method, is 
the reverſe of the analytical method or reſolution. It proceeds upon 
_ principles that are in themſelves ſelf-evident, on definitions, poſtulates 
and axioms. and previoully demonſtrated ſeries of propolitions ſtep by 
tiep, till it gives a clear knoweege of the thing to be demonſtrated. 

Corposrrlon of Motion [in mechanics] is an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
Grections of motion, reſultiug from powers acting in different, tho 
nat oppoſite lines. | 
 CouvosrTION [with grammarians] the joining of two words toge- 
ther, or the preſising a particle to another word, to augment, di- 
nuniſh. or change its ſigniſication. ; 

Couro's1TIVE [of compoſe] compounded, having the power of com- 

oundling. 

N Covro's [ compoſiteur, Fr. cempefftere, It. nedor, Sp.] one 
hat compotes, or arranges the letters in a printing-houſe, contradiſ- 
ti guĩthed from the preſsman, who makes the impreſſion. 

Cocro's rus [Lat. in botanic writers] ſignifies compounded, i. . 
when a flower confiſt, of manv ſmall lowers, conta in one com- 
mon calyx, as dandelion, ſun- flower, Tc. 

Coupossu'tity [of cor and pet]; capableneſs of exiſting toge- 
ther. | 
Coupos:13:.1 [of cen and prfibilir, Lat.] capable of exiſting toge- 
ther. | 
Cownyo'-ernt. rs [compeibilia, Lat.) ſuch things as are compatible 
2nd c:pable of ſubſiſting together. | 

Cours, or Co'uras [compaſitum, Lat.] a compound or mixture 
of dung, carths, Tc. applied by way of manure for the meliorating 
and improving of foils. We have variety of campells and foils, for 
ihe making of the carth ſruitſul. Pacoz, 

To Cour rs [from the fubſit.] to manure. Bacon uſes it. 

ComPo'stuke (Hom compoſt] foil, manure. 

| The earth's a thief, 

Tha: fveds and bre-ds by a c:2np;frive ſtol'n 
From gen'ral excrements. Shale, care. 

Conmmoyre ta, the capital of Galittia, in Spain, remarkable for 
the devotion paid there, by pilgrims, to the relicts of St. James. 

Compo'surs of compoſe, Eng. comprfiiara, Lat.] 1. The act of 
compoſing or inditing. Forms of public compsyjure. King Charles. 
A Arrangement, mixture, combination. A comp ure of letters, 0 


tuch a word is intended to fignity tuch a thing. Hilder. 3. The 


Lat.] 1. To mingle mary ingredients together in one mals. 2. 10 


üngle image that did not enter thro' the fight, but we have the por: 


6. To 


that may be comprehended, intelligible. What is, and what is not 


COM 


iorm anfing from the diſpoſition of the various parts. 

In comps/ure of his face 

Liv d a fair but manly grace. Craſta tt. 
4. Frame, temperament. 

His compoſure mult be rare indeed. 

Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Diſpoſition, relative adjuſtment. Buckingham ſprung. b» 2 
of congenial comp2/ure, to the likeneſs of our ſovereign. 1 ;;;. . 
6. Compoſition, framed diſcourſe. Favourable allowances are m. 
to haſty compoſares. Atterbury. 7. Compoledneſs or calmneſa of n. 

With ſweet auſtere compoſure thus reply d. Ailton. 
8. Agreement, ſettlement of differences. Hopes of an happy 427. 


foſure. King Charles. 
— a Carouiing or drinking together. It is not oe 
ed. 
If chou wilt prolong 
Dire compotation, forthwith reaſon quits 
ler empire to confuſion. J. Philips. 
Coueo'TE 


{in confectionary] ſtex ed fruit, eſpecially apples, Pear: 
plumbs, Sc. f 
Courorz [in cookery] a particular manner of ſteu ing. 
Couro'uxn, faſt. [compeſerns, Lat.] that which is made up cr 
compoſed of different parts. Man is a compound and mixture. Sarl. 
1 [wich grammarians] a word made of two or more 
words. ES es 
| CorupounD, adj. [from the verb] 1. Formed out of many ingre. 
dients, not fingle ; as, compound metal, c:mpound ſubſtances. 2. Min 
— compoſed of two or more words; as, compurnd ei- 
ets. | 
To Courouxp, wrb rent. 1. To come to terms of agreement by 
abating ſomething of the firit claim ; with for. They were ęlod to 
compound for his bare commitment to the Tower. Clarendon. 2 10 
bargain in the lunip. Compound with him by the year. Shad far, 
3. Jo come to terms. 1 
Made all the royal ſlars recant, 
Compound, and take the covenant. 
4. To determine. Now obſolete. 
We here deliver, 
Subſcrib d by the conſul and patricians, 
Together w:th the ſeal o' the ſenate, what 
We have compounded on. Shakejpeare. 
To Courouxp, verb ad. [cemporre, It. componar, Sp. centers. 


make up of ſeveral ingredients, to form by uniting various 1 
Such bodies as are already compared of clementary ones, /c ,. 
3. To mingle in different poſitions, to combine. We cannot have 


of altering and con:ounding thoſe images into all the varieties ot 
ture. Ladijon. 4. [in grammar] Lo form one word from two «c- 
more words. A joint and compounded name, Piſo-ligris. KI. 
5- To compoſe by being united. | : 
Pomp, and all what ſtate compounds. Shakeſpeare. 
adjuſt a difference by receding from the rigour of claim:. 
I would to God all ftrifes were well compounded. Shakeſpeare. 
To Courorxp [in commerce] to come to an agreement, eipeciall 
with creditors for debts, diſcharging them by pay ing only part. 
Shall I, ye gods, my debts compound? Gay. 
Courouxo Quantities [mm algebra] are ſuch as are joined togech. 
by the figns ++ and —, and are either expreſſed by the fame latte. 
unequally repeated, or by more letters than one; as, 6d + & and 
a c are compound quantities. | 
A Courouxp Leaf [with botaniſts] is one that is divided into ſe 
veral parts, each of which reſemble a ſingle leaf. 
A Courouxd fhiner [with botaniſts | is one which is compoſed ot 
ſeveral little parts, each of which reſembles a flower; as in the ſun- 
fower, dandelion, &c. all which meeting together, make up one 
whole one, each of which has its ſtylus, ſtamina, and flicking ſccc. 
all contained within one and the ſome calyx. 
Corpo UNDABLE [of compound] that may be compounded. 
To ComyRENe'ND —— Fr. cemprendere, It. comprehend, 
Sp. cemprender, Port. of camęrebends, Lat.] 1. Jo contain or inciude. 
An act which comprehend; fo many ſeveral parts, Dryden. 2. To un- 
Gains perceive, or have the knowledge of; as, they cannot com- 
hend it. 
„ [Fr. comprenfibile, It. comprebenfebilis, Lat.] 


comprehenſible by us. = . _ 
 CoMPREHE NSIBLY comprehenſible] with great power of ſigni- 
fication or underſtanding. The on * 2 a 
uſed very comprehen/ibly to ſignify all religion. Tillotſon. 
CoMPREKE xsiox [Fr. comprehenſcone, It. comprehencion, Sp. of com- 
. Lat.] 1. Abſtract, abridgment, in which much is compriſc d. 
e mult fix on this wiſe aphoriſm in my text, as the ſum and compre- 
henfion of all. Rogers. 2. Power of the mind to admit and conta 
many ideas at once, the underſtanding of a thing. 3. Compriſal. 


Aet of ComprEne'xs10N, an act of parliament, that takes in 2 
es. 
CoMPREHE'NSION of an Idea [with logicians] is the hcn- 
ſion of the attributes it contains in itſelf, and which cannot be taken 
away without deftroying it, as the co ſion of the idea of a tr 
angle includes extenſion, figure, three lines and three angles, Sc. 

ComPREHEN<10N | in metaphyſics] is an act of the == whereby 1: 
apprehends or knows any object which is preſented to it on all fices, 
or u hich is capable of being apprehended or known. 

ComPREHENSION [with rhetoricians] a trope or _ whereby tlie 
name of a whole is put for a part, or that of a part for the whole ; or 
a definite number of a thing for an indefinite. 

Couekk'ukxstivg [comprebenſi uus, Lat.] i. Having the power to 
comprehend or underſtand many things at once. A man of a moit 
wonderſul comprehenſive nature. Dryden. His comprehenſive head. Pope. 
2. Having the quality of containing much, large, very ſigniſicant- 
compendious. $0 diffuſive, fo comprehenſive, fo catholic a grace 15 
charity. Sprat. 

CoMPREHE'NSIVELY 


a 


COM 


Courtage [of omprebenſive] in a comprehenſive man- 
ner. 

CoMmMpreEni NSIVENESS [of comprehenſive] 1. Aptneſs to comprehend, 
or be comprehended. 2. Quality of including much in a narrow com- 
he beauty and comprehen/cwvenef; of legends on ancient coins. d. 
diſan. 

Courses [compreſſe, Fr. with ſurgeons] a bolſter made up of 
folded linen, to be laid on a wound, tumours, or on the orifice of a 
vein ; as, compre/s and bandage. 

To Cowurrt'ss [ compreſſum, Lat. ſup. of comprim?, from con and 
zremo, to preſs] 1. To ſqueeze cloſe 1 2. To embrace. In 
tis cave the yielding nymph compreff. Pope. 

CompRESSIBI'LITY, or CoupRe'sS1BLENESS [compreFibilite, Fr.] 
capableneſs to be preſſed cloſe. * | | 

ComPRE'SSIBLE [Fr. compreſſibile, It.] that may be compreſſed or 
28 into a narrower compaſs; as the air and molt other 
fluids. 

Couyne'ssion [Fr. compreſſione, It. of comprefſis, Lat.] act of 
ſqueezing or preſſing together. Such a flame as endureth not com- 
zreffon. Bacon. | 

Courax'sstvrs [with ſurgeons] medicines which cauſe a drineſs 
in an affected — | . 

Comere'ssure [of compreſs] the act or force of the body preſſin 
againſt another. We would, notwithſtanding io forcible - 
compreſſure, dilate it. Beyle. | | 

To Comyar'xrT [comprims, to print together, of cox and prems, Lot. 
to preſs] as to print by ſiealth a copy or book belong ing to another, 
to his prejudice. Lato Term. | 

To Comyri'se [compris, of comprendre, Fr. comprendere, It. of com- 
prehends, Lat.] to contain, include or take in. Io compriſe much mat- 
ter in few words. Hacker. | 

Couraora l riox [ comprebazione, It. comprobatic, Lat.] proof, at- 
teſtation. Brown uſes it. 

Co'uPrRontsE [compromiſrm, Lat. compromir, Fr. ::mprom?ſe, It. 
eompremiſſo, Sp.] 1. An arbitration, a treaty or contract, whereby tuo 
contending parties eftabliſh one or more arbitrators to judge of and 
terminate their differences. 2. A compact or bargain, in which fome 
concefions are made on each fide. | DE 

Baſely yielded, upon comprom?/c, | | 
That which his anceltors atchiey'd with blows. $54/-/eare. 

To Co'mrroOnts: [cr mpromettre, Fr. comprometter:, it. mjr meter, 
Sp. compromiſfſum, of c:mpromitto, Lat.] 1. Vo content tu tuch a refe- 
rence. 2. To adjuſt a compact by mutual concetiions; a, they 
— the difference. 3. In Shakeſprare, io agree, to ac- 
cord. | 

Laban and himſelf were c:r:promis'd, 
That all the yeanlings which were ſtreak d and py d. 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakeſprare. | 

Compront'ssonar [of 1 of or pertaining to ſuch a 
mutual agreement or compromiſe. | 

Comprovi'xcial, . [of con and provincial] belonging to tl: 
ſame province. Ayliffe uſes it. | 

Cowurr [| comte, Fr. ccpuc us, Lat.] account, computation. 

Vour ſervants ever, | 
Have theirs, themſelves, and what is theirs in c., 
To make their audit. Shakeſpeare. ; 

To Cour [camęter, Fr.] See to Couxr. | 

Co'myT1BLE [from compr] accountable, reſponſible, ſubmiſſive. 
Good beauties let me ſuſtain my ſcorn ; I am very cmi, even to 
the leaſt finiſter uſage. Shatecare. 

To Courrro'tL [this word is written by ſome authors, who di! 
not attend-to the etymolgy. for contr:i{; and ſome of its derivatives 
are written in the ſame manner. 7ch»/2».] to over-rule, to oppoſe. 
See To CoxrROLI. | 5 

ComPTro'LLER [of comprrol] director, ſuperior, intendant. The 
comptroi lers of vulgar opinions. Temple. | 

The great comptreller of the ſky. Dryer. 
CourTRO'LLERSH1P [of canptraller] ſuperintendance. The gayle 
_ for ſtannery cauſes is annexed to the comprrol/er hip. Corry. 

Compy'Ls TIVELY, adv. {of compuljatory] by conſlraint or force. 
A word found in Clariſſa. 88 5 

Comurv'isarory [of campulir, Lat.] having the force to compel. 

Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

Coꝛiru'Lstox [comprlfic, Lat.] 1. The act of compelling to ſome- 
thing. 2. Conſtraint or force. 3. The ſtate of being compelled, vio- 

lence ſuffered. C:mpu//icn is an agent capable of volition, when the 
beginning or continuation of any action is contrary to the preference 


of the mind. Lrebe. 


Comev'Lsve [comprlſum, ſup. of compells, ſrom con and pello, to 


drive] having the power to force or compel. A more ſhort and cc 
puifive method. Sawi/r. 
Conev'Losiveiy [of centulſibe] by force or violence. 
ComevListiv'exess [of compulſive] compulſion, force. 


Comev'rsorLY [of compulſory] in a compulſory manner. Bacon 


uſes it. 

Compu'Lsory {crmpuljoire, Fr.] of a forcing, conſtraining nature. 
Compulſory actions. Bramboll. 

Couru'xc ro | comporetion, Fr. compuntione, It. compuncion, Sp. 
of campunctio, of cn and funttum, ſup. of purgo, Lat. to prick} 1. 
The r of pricking, ſtimulation. Brown uſes it. 2. The ſtate 
of being pricked by the conſcience. 3. A remorſe of conſcience for 
ſome offence committed. Expreſſions of great compunttion. Cla- 
re ndon. 

Courv'xcrious [from campunction] repentant, ſorrowſul. 

Stop up th' acceſs and paſſige to remorſe, 
That no conpundticus viſitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpoſe. Sale pα fe. : 

Comeu'xcTive [from compunction] cauſing remorſe, promoting 
godly ſorrow. : COLE 

Comeurca'ri0N . Lat. in law] a clearing or juſtif; ing 
another's veracity by cath. . 

Courvrca'ror, one who juſtifies the innocence or credibility of 
another by oath. The next chalk-pit will give abundant atteſtation: 


on the iniide, or vaulted like an oven: 


CON 


theſe are ſo obvious, that I would not be far to fol; for g ou page 
Wwamward. | pn 
CouPu'raBLE [computacilis, Lat] that may be court: 07 rect 
CouPer Taxt, or Corr rier [cempatifie, Fr.] an accomytany. 
one that calculates or computes. A firict 4, I „ Con. 
patiſts tell us that we eſcape {ix hours. Browns, | 
Coururas' rio [Fr. computo, It. cemp ufer, S.,] 1 A 


_ 8 T 
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or calling up accounts. Juſt c,, of the time. Ne e. 2. | 
ſum collected or fettled by reckoning. We paſs for vom of tit, 
many additional years we thrown wto femle enputatiovs of t. 
nature. A. 

Courvra ros {in common low] fonifer the tene oni Ted erent 
conſtruction of time, fo that neither pure li „ ne the het, wo 
that the determination of time referred to, Brill noivice betalen 5h 
one way or the ter; but tall be compared cc to te C410 
ot the law. | 8 

To Crverire [rorpurare, It. , Lat.] to rock an wn cal p. 
They did compute by werk. III. 

Coney Te, „. [compatas, L. at.] calculation. 

Couey Ttr {of compare] one that reckous or computes. he 
lendars of theſe compilers, Bro | 

Courv'risr. See Cour uit. 

Conmeu'ro Nu [Lat. in law] a wit line again beit 0 
receiver. obliging him to give up hi, fccour: ard alto Fiat. 
cutors of exccutors, and a guardian in ſoccag, for wolte nite), 
the nonage of the heir. 5 

urs (amen che ancients] the gad of brogutting, 

Cox, or Co: {itom cw] is a Lem zue: 215 prepoſition uſd in 
the compoſition ot Enolith word: i. % or rooether. 

Cos ſan abbreviavon of , Lat, nan a cant: „ rd for un: 
on the negative ſide of a queſtion ; as, pro a . 

Cox (in muſic books) with. 7. | 

Cox Acts [in mute books) means that the muſic mull he per- 
formed in a very moving, tender, aud affecting marnor, and fur ta- 
reaſom not too fait, but rather flow. | 

To Cox [. 4. to ken, conan, Sax. ] 1. To know; as in Chancer; 
Old wymen connen mocull things; tat is, old women have wiv 
knowledge. 2. Jo know. Ot nuſes, Hoblincl, 3 cone no 1. 
tener. 3. To learn n leon by heart. to fix in tae mind, n . 
It is a word now lil ud, except in ludicrous language. lere 
your parts; and I am to zutrcat vou to (2 them by to-morrow n: 
Shakegrare. : 
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To Cox Tharks, the fame a7 the Fr. cave, gre, an od phrase, 
for to thank. Shaketpeare uſes 1. | 

Casas {with anatoinilt ] that part of the brain which horn, 
in the {mail cavity, called the anus, in the hinder part of the tler 
ventricle, and is alio called glandula pincalis, from the reſemblance of 
it ſ1:pc to the cone of a Ie. 

Cox a uus, an endeavour. Let. 

Co vr αν recall ut ab ax? not [with philotophers] is a ten ir 
mechanics, which implies the endeavour which any natural body, tit 
moves circularly, has to Hy off or recoge from ere avs or center Of 143 
motion. Lat. | | 

Coxarus. ſin 2 body of mati n] is that ditpontion or antiiu 


go on ina riglit-line, if not preveritÞ:l by. other cauſes; it is e ame 
as attraction or gravitation in matter without motion, | 
* * * * —— . 

Coxncaltra"crory f[cencaldfattoric:, hom wie and. d i, Lat. 


to warm] heating much. 

Con caurfRA “TI, a vault or arch. 
feroned rotations d: foltd orbs. Glunn te. 

To CToxcxa iixatt [ concatenctiin:, Lat | (OY) chan or Ul: toe: 
ther. | 7 

CoxcarENA“T ox [Fr. corrateran tore, It. concateracion, Sp. 25 
Canſes, with philoſophers} 2 tem ute to exprots chat an elect is tlie 
reſult of > long ciaun of cante; liahed to, or depending upon, 042 
another. Able comat nation of curse. £9275, 

Concava'rion | from cenie] att of making hollow. 
Co xc {[[Fr. corcate, It. 


Impotiitbl comcanerutions and 


Lat. 
en bs, Lat.] 1. Hollow 
oppoted to convex. Geht 
fragments falling hollow, incloied unucr tiicir concave ſurface a great 
deai of air. Barnet. 2. Hollow in 2c.cral . 
Ihe replicaticn of your found, 
Made in his concave thores. Shakeſpeare. 

For his verity in love, I do think lin as corcate 25 a covered gob!er, 
Shakeſpeare. | | | 9, 

Coxcavez {in gunner}] the bore of a piece of ordnance. 

Concave Ges, are iuch as are ground hoflow, and are uſually of 
a ſperical or round figure; tho they may be of any other, as parabo 
lical, Ec. | | 

Coxc a'vo Cana, concave on both ſides. 

Plans Coxcrve, concave on the one fide, and plain ca the other. 

Conwexo-Concivy, convex on one lide, and concave on the other. 

A Coxcave {cravtur, Lat.] a hollow nc. 

Coxncavo-(mwix, concave on the one {:de, and convex on the 
other. Concaue-contex plate. Neu. 

Coxca'vexe:s, or Coxca'vity { corcatile, Fr. concamita, lt. 


BP. ot ce: 


ang 


cavidad, Sp. of concavitas, Lat] the hollownets on the iukde ot 4 


round body. Concavitics of ſhells. II ,a d. 
Co'xcavous {orcatus, Lat. } holiow on the infide. | 
Cox ca vous [of concatorns] with hollownels. The dolphin tun 
carrieth Arion is concowufly inſerted, and its tpine depreſied tr 5417 
Co'xcausr, noun f,, that which is concern d in product, 
effect, together with ſome other caute. A concau/e or with tout, +. 
aworth's Intellect. Sy ſt 
To Cosc Al [celer, Fr. celare, It. ce/ar, Sp. concels, Lat ; keep 
cloſe or ſecret, not to detect. Doubic grief affuft coal ttt, 
Spenſer. 4 
CoxcEa'taBiet from conceal] capable of being concealed, oH 
to be hid. Brown uſes it. ; 
Coxcen'LEDNF>3 [of conceal] hiddennefe, the flate of being con- 


8 
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ener from cexcent] he that conccals any tiung. 5 

Coscra'Lr de (in law] a term uſed by way of antiphraſis, or 
ſpeaking by waz of contrariety, men who find out concealed lands. 
which are tecrctly kept from the king or ſtate, by common perſons who 
cin produce no title to them. | ; 

Coscta luv [from conceal] 1. The aft of concealing, ſecrecy. 

She nexer told her love, 

But let concenlment, like a worm in the bud, 

Feet on her damaſk check. W | 
2 he flat» of being concealed, privacy. icitous for the c:nceal- 
mt, > periormance of illuſtrious actions. Addiſon. 3. Hiding-place, 
retreat, ſhelter. I he moſt effectual concealment of a wicked deſign. 
Rog. Fs. 

l'o Coxct'pe [ceder, Fr. conceder, Sp. concedere, It. and Lat.] 
to yield, grant or allow. This muſt not be conceded without limitation. 
Beule. 

"Fo Coxcrt'r [from the noun, concipis, Lat.] to imagine, to fancy, 
to think. A cauſe which they conceited to be for the liberty of the ſub- 
ject. Bacon. | : 

CoxcerTt [concetts, It. concete, Sp. concept, Fr. conceptum, Lat.] 1. 
Conception, image of the mind. In laughing there ever precedeth a 
cerecit of ſomething ridiculous, and therefore it is proper to man. La- 
cn. 2. Underſtanding, readineſs of apprehenſion. It can be dif- 
cern'd by every man's preſent conceit. Hater. 3 Opinion. generally in 
—— imagination, fancy, fantaitic notion. 

alebranche has an odd concert, 

As ever enter d Frenchman's pate. Frier 
4. Opinion, in a natural ſenſe. bo 

mall not fail Capprove the fair concert 

The king hath of you. Shakeſpeare. | 
5. A pleaſantfancy. There's no more conceit in him than is in a mallet. 
Nudiſf eure. C. Sentiment as diltinguiſhed from imagery. 

Some to conc alone their works confine, | 

And glit'ring thoughts truck out at every line. Pepe. 
>. Fondnefs, favourable opinion. Great conceit of himielt. Bentley, 
S. Gut of conceit xvith. No longer fond of. Tillotſon and Sw itt uſe 
it. 

Cox cit. partie . Cofcerceit] 1. Endow'd with fancy. Pleaſantly 
conceited and ſharp of wit. Kuli. 2. Proud, fond of one's (elf. 
Empty concerted heads. Felton, z. Wich. Conceited of his own mo- 
del. Dryden. 4. Opinionated, atectcd, 2 puffed up. 

Concer rebly {of cage] 1. Fancifully, with whim. Corceitedly 
dreſs her. Dexne, 2. Afetted!y, proi dlx. 

Concer tensts+ of orceited] price, Rate of being ſelf opiniona- 
ted. Partialny and concateducy/s hie them give the pre- eminence. 
C-liier. | 15 
_ Cornert'tiess [from wnreit] being without thought, dull of ap- 
prehenſten. | | 

I "Thin?'f thouT am {© liallow, fo vt, 

Jo be feduc'd by thy tiattery ? Shakeſpeare. | 

Concer vable (conenable, Fr.) 1. That may be conceived or ima- 
emed. Any new 4 weight, Ii. 2. That may be under- 
#0od or believed. Ihe freezmg of the words in the air is as concery- 
alte as this range notion. Gianwille. | 

Concert ante xte [from concerhable] eafineſs ro be concrived, 
quality of being conceirable. 

C. iat (from cenceivabli] in a manner to be appre- 
bend}. | 

Fo Coxcat've, werbat. [ concijta, Lat. cancevorr, Fr. Conctpire, It. 
concel ir, Sp.] 1. 10 imagine or apprehend; as, to coxceive a por- 
Pole again one. 2. To comprehend, underitand ; as, to conceive the 
whos train of reatoning. 3. Jo be of opinion, to think. You will 
hudly coxceiwe him to have been bred in the ſame climate. Swift. 4. 
Vo admit into the womb. In fin did my mother conceive me. Pjalms. 

10 Conceive, gc. 1. To frame an idea; with of. 

The griev'd commons | | 
Hardly cant of We. Shakepeare. 
2. To become with child, to become pregnant. 
Cenceix ing as ſhe Lept, her trui: ful womb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. Addiſon. 

Covce'ives [trom conceive] one that conceives or underftands. 
Allegorics made by wiſer conceivers. Brown. . | 

Coxcet'vivc [with logicians] is the temple view that we have of 
the things which poo themſelves to the mind ; as, if we image the 
fun, a tree, a globe, a ſquare, a thought, a 82 without forming 
an; particular jugment. This is the firſt of the four principal opera- 
tions of the mind. | | 
 Coxct'xy [concentu:r, Lat.] 1. A conſort of voices or inſtruments; 
an agreement of parts in muſic. Cunceut of notes. Bacon. 2. Con- 
ſutency. In concent to his own principles. Atterlury. 

Coxce'xTrRaxT Medicines, are loch whoſe acids are ſo moderated by 
alkalies, that neither of them predominates. | 

To Coxce'xTRATE [concentrer, Fr. fiom can, and centrum, Lat. a 
centre] to drive into a narrow .compat>, to drive towards the centre. 
Spirit of vinegar concentrated and reduced to its greateſt ſtrength. Ar- 
but bust. | 

CoxckxrxATiox, a driving towards the centre, the retiring or 
withdrawing of a thing inwards ; allo a crowding together any tivid 
matter into as cloſe a form as it is capable of ; or bringing any ſepa- 
rate particles into as cloſe a contact as is poilible. All circular bodies, 
that receive a concentration of the light, mult be ſhadow'd in a circular 
manner. Peacham. 

ConcexTtRAtiON [with naturaliſts] the higheſt degree of mixture, 
as when two or more particles or atoms of the mixture touch, by re- 
receiving and thruſting one into the other, or by reception and intru- 
ſion one into the other; and this Dr. Grew takes to be the caſe of all 
fixed bodies, which are without taſte or ſmell, whoſe conſtitution is ſo 
firm, till that the particles are as it were unprimed from each other 
thev cannot affect either of thoſe ſentcs. , 

To Coxce'xTrE, werb act. [of cn, and centrum, Lat. concentrer, 
Fr. corcentrar, It.] to emit toward one centre. Serve to c:xcentre the 


ſpirits. Decay of Prety., In the © cnting all their precious beams, 
Alilien 


CON 


Fo CoxcrsTar, verb neat. to tend to one centre, to have a cc. 
mon centre with ſomething elſe. The points cancentre exactly. Was. 
ten. 

Coxct'xTRICAL, or CONCENTRIC 
It. of cancentricus, Lat.] that has one the ſame common cents. 
as, concentric Circles. | | 

Coxce'er [con „Lat. ] a fet form; a term uſed in public ac! 

Coxct'rTACLE [conceptacmium, Lat.] any hollow thing that is (1; .. 
to receive or contain here is in that huge concepracle, . 
enough to effect ſuch a deluge. Woodward. 

Coxce'rTIBLE [from conceftum, ſup. of concipio, of cen, and c. 
to take] that may be conceived, intelligible. His attributes are © 1 
conceptible by us, becauſe a tin his works. Yale. * 
f — Lat. [with grammarians] a figure, otherwiſe called 
yllepſis. 

Coxct*priox [Fr. concezzione, It. concepcion, Sp. of conceptis, Lat. 
1. The act of conccaving, or quickening with pregnancy. I will mul. 
tiply thy ſorrow and thy conception. Genefts. 2. "The ſtate of being 
conceived. It is impoſlible not to be fond of our productions at the 
moment of their conception. Dryden. 3. Sentiment, purpoſe. Thou 
but remembereſt me of my own coxception. Shakeſpeare. 4. Apprehen- 
ſion, knowledge. | | 
| If beaſts conceiv'd what reaſon were, 

And at conception ſhould diſtinctly ſhow, | 

'They ſhou'd the name of reaſonable bear. Davies. | 
5. Conceit, point, fentiment. He is full of ccxceprions, points of eps. 
gram and u itticiſms, Dryden. 6. (With logicians) is an act of the mind. 
or the product of it, as thought, notion or principle; the ſimple idea 
or apprehenſion that a perſon has of any thing, without proceeding to 
affirm or deny any matter or point relating to it. 
| Immaculate CoxceeTion of the Holy Firgin [with Roman cath 1. 
lics] a feaſt held on the eighth of December, in regard to the Virgin 
Mary's immaculate conception. 

Coxct'erious [ conceptum, Lat.] apt to conceive, fruitful. 

Common mother, | | 

Enſcar thy fertile and conceptions womb; ! 

Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man. Shat-freare. 

Coxce'erive [conceptum, Lat.] capable to conceive or become p- 
nant. Where the uterine parts * in heat, by the coldneſs of ti... 
ſimple, they may be reduced into a conceptive conttituticn. Brown. 

To Coxct'tx [corcerns, low Lat. concerncr, Fr. cancernere, It. . 
cernir, Sp.] 1. To have reſpect or regard to. What | wou'd fpea): ot 
concerns him. Shakeſpeare. 2. to touch nearly, to affect with ſor 
paſſion. It much concerrs them not to ſuffer the king to eftablith bis 
authority on this ſide. Addijon. 3. To intereſt, to engage by intereil. 
Providence concerns itſelf to own the intereſt ot religion. Sort 4. To 
diſturb, to make uneaſy. The bird began to pant and be concerns, 
and in leſs than an hour and a half to be ſick. Berbam. 

Coxct'kx [from the verb] 1. Affair, buſineſs. | 

Let early care thy main concerns ſecure, 

Things of leſs moment may delays endure. Dena. 

2. Importance, moment. | | 

Myſterions ſecrets of a high concern. Roſcommon. 
3. State of bing concerned or affected in mind, paſſion. 

Oh, what concerns did both your ſouls divide. Dryden. 4. In- 
tereſt, engagement. "Tis all mankind's concern that he ſhould live. 
Dryden. | | 

Coxcz'ax ED [concerne, Fr.] 1. Intereſted, affected, 2. Troubled. 

Coxck'axixG [from concern. This word, originally a participle, 
has before a noun tae force of a prepoſition] touching, relating to. 

CoxCERNMENT [of concern] 1. The thing in which We are con- 
cerned or intereſted. I he affairs and concernments of other men. 7.“ 
lotſam. 2. Relation, influence. Sir, tis of near concernment and in- 
ports. Denham. 3. Intercourſe, buſineſs. The great concernment of 
men is with men. Locke. 4. Im ce, moment. Matters of grent 
concernment to mankind. Boyle. 5. Interpoſition, meddling, regard. 
Without other approbation of her father or concern meut in it, chan ſuf. 
fering him and her to come into his preſence. Clarendon. 6. Paſſion, 
emotion. While they are ſo eager to deftroy the fame of others, their 
ambition is manifeſt in the concernment. Dryden. | | 

To Conce'rT [concerter, Fr. concertar, Sp. concertare, It. and Lat.] 
to prepare themſelves for ſome public exhibition by private encounters 
among themſelves, to debate together by piivate communication about 
— to contrive, to lay a deſign in order to bring an affair to 
| $.. -- 

E * [Fr. concerto, It. and Port.] agreement between perſons 
in action, communication of deſigns, citabliſhment of meaſures amon 
thoſe engaged in the ſame affair. Want of a due communication an 
cancert. Swift. | 

In his working brain 

| He forms the well concerted ſcheme of miſchief. Roxwe. 

Coxckàr, or Coxct'rTo [concert, Fr. concerto, It. and Port. con- 
cierto, Sp. in muſic] a company of muſicians playing and ſinging the 
ſame piece of muſic or ſong at the ſame time. 

CoxctrTa'xtE [in muſic books] ſignifies thoſe parts of a piece of 
muſic that play throughout the whole, to diſtinguiſh them from thoic 
that play only in ſome parts. 

_ Coxcerra'TION [concertatic, Lat.] a firiving together, conten- 
tion, 

CoxceaTa'tive [concertativus, Lat.] contentious, quarrelſome. 

Coxce'To (in muſic books] a concert, or a piece of mulic of ſeve- 
ral parts for a concert. It.. | 

Couxctkro Cee, It. [in muſic books] the grand chorus of the con- 
fort, or thoſe places of the conſort where all the ſeveral parts perform 
or play together. 

Conce sst, Lat. I have granted [a law word] a formal term im- 
plying a covenant. . 

Coxex'ssio, Lat. [with rhetoricians] a figure the ſame with ſyncho- 
reſis. 

Coxct's5:08 [Fr. concefſione, It. conceſſion, Sp. of conceſſio, Lat.] 
1. The act of granting or yielding. "The conceſſ on of charters. Halc. 
2. An allowance, grant, or permiſſion. Undiminiſhed by my greateſt 


17 c us. At * Cha 1. . 


concentrique, Fr. concen-; :, 


ate, 


CoxcE's- 


CON 


Caonce's10xary [of conceſſion, Fr. of Lat.] given by way of grant, 
indulgence, or allowance. 

Conce'ss1vELY [from conceſſion] by way of conceſſion. Some have 
written rhetorically and concefively, not controverting but aſſuming the 
queſtion. Brown. 

Con cn [concha, Lat.] a ſhell, a ſea-ſhell. | 

Adds orient 2 which from the conchs he drew, 
And all the ing ſtones of various hue. Dryden. 

Co xc [xoyxn, Or.] a bivalve ſhell-fiſh, as a ſcallop, an oyſter, 
Cc. Lat. 

Cox cu, Lat. {with anatomiſts] the winding of the cavity or hol- 
iow of the minor part of the ear. | | 

Coxcni'Tes [of xyxn, Gr. a ſhell-fiſh] a ſtone reſembling ſhell- 

Cox c uo [of „Gr. a ſhell-fiſh, and det, ſhape] is the name 
of a curve line invented by Nichomedes : it is a curve which always 
s nearer to a ſtrait line, to which it inclines; but never meets 

ict. It is deſcribed thus: 1 5 4 

Praw the right line (See Plate VII. Fig. 2.) and another per- 
—— k * 
and make QM=Q N=AE—EE, the curves wherein the points 
M M are, is the firſt conchoid, and thoſe where the points NN are 
found, the ſecond conchoid. 
 ConcrLiary [conciliarins, Lat] of or pertaining to a council. 

To Coxc1'LiaTE [concilier, Fr. conciliare, It. > conciliatum, up. 
of concilis, Lat.] to get, to procure, to gain or win. A philtre or 
plants that conciliate affection. Breen. 
 CoxciLia'rio, Lat. a figure in rhetoric, the ſame as ſynæceoſis. 

Cox cił tai riox [trom conciliate} the act of gaining or reconciling. 

ConciLia'Tor [ cenciliate] one that reconciles or makes peace 
between others. | 

CoxciLlia"rors, a title which Romiſh eccleſiaſtical writers affect, 
who have put the faireſt varniſh on the doctrines of that church. 


Coxciriiarory [conciliatoire, Fr. canciliatorius, Lat.] relating to 
reconciliation. | 


Coxci'xxaTExXESs, or CoxcitxxtTY { corcianitas, Lat.) decency, 
ſitneſo, Sc. | 

Con ci x vous [ corcinnues, Lat.] fit, agreeable, Sr. 

Cox cixxous Intervals [in muſic} are ſuch as are fit for muſic, next 
to and in combination with concords. 

Co'xcioxaL {concienalis, Lat.] pertaining to a ſermon, oration or 
aſſembly. | | 

Concise [concis, Fr. _—_ It. and Sp. corciſus, from con, and 
<£do, Lat. to cut] thort, brief. The canci e ſtile expreſleth not enough, 
but leaves ſomewhat to be underſtood. Ben '7ohn/on. 

Coxc1'sELY, ſhortly, briefly. Ulyſſes here ſpeaks very canci/e!;, 
and he may ſeem to break abruptly into the ſubject. Broome. 

Cox ci'sEx ESS [of conciſe] briefnels, ſhortneſs. That ver ſion which 
has more of the majeſty of Virgil, has leſo of his conci/ene/s. Duden. 

Conc1's10N [conciſum, ſup. of rorciao, of con, and cd, L. at. to cut] 
1. A word uſed by way of contempt, for circumciſiun, Phil. iii. 2. 
Cutting of, exciſion, deſtruction. 

Con ctra r concitatio, Lat.] the act of provoking, ſtirring up, or 
icking forward. The deceiving ſpirit by cencitation of humours pro- 
ces conceited phantaſms. Broten. 

CoxcLana'rion [ conclamatio, of con, and clamo, Lat. tocry] an 
outcry, ſhout or noiſe of many to i 

Co'xcLave, a cloſet or inner room, that ſhuts up under lock and 
key. Lat. Fr. It. and Sp. 

ConcLave ſin Rome] 1. A room in the Vatican, where the Ro- 
man cardinals mect to c a Pope. 2. The aſſembly of the cardi- 
nals for the election of a pope, or the deciſion of any important affair 
in the church. I thank the holy conclave for their loves. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A cloſe aſſembly in general. | 
Forthwith a conclave of the godhead meets, 

Where juno in the ſhining ſenate ſits. Garth. 


ConcLa'visr [cen laviſle, Fr. c:nclavijta, It.] one who attends a 


cardinal during his abode in the conclave. 

To CoxcLu'pe, verb af. | concludre, Fr. conchindere, It. concluyr, 
Sp. aud Port. conclude, Lat.] 1. To ſhut. A ſenſe not now uſed. Ihe 
very perſon of Chriſt was only touching bodily ſubſtance concluded 
within the grave. Hooker. 2. To include, to comprehend. God hath 
concluded them all in unbelief. Romans, 3. To collect by reaſoning. 
No man can conclude God's love or hatred to any perſon by any thing 
that befals him. Tri/:rſor. 4. To finiſh, make an end of or clolve. 

Is it concluded he ſhall be protector? 
It is determin'd, not concluded yet. 
5- To reſolve upon, to determine. 
But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded juſt before he die. Adifon. 
6. To oblige, as by final determination. Ile never refuſed to be co- 
_ c<laded by the authority of one legally ſummoncd. Arterbu 


Shakeſpeare. 


TY. 
To CoxcLuve, er neut. 1. To perform the laſt act 7 ratiocination, 


to collect the conſequence, to determine. The world will conclude 1 
had a guilty conſcience. Arbuthnor. 2. To ſettle um Your 

tranſlation will do honour to our country; for I conclude of it already 
from thoſe performances. Addiſon. 3. Lo determine finally. 
They humbly ſuc unto your excellence 

To have a goodly peace cencladed of. Shakeſpeare. © 
4. To end. 
| All round wore nuptial bonds, the ties 

Of love's aſſurance, and a train of lies, 

That made in luſt conc/ude in perjuries. Dryden. 

CoxcLv'pixcy [from coxcludent] conſequence, logical deduction. 
Judgment concerning things to be known, or the neglect and conclu- 
 dency of them ends in deciſion. Hale. 

Cox club x — conclude] deciſive, ending in juſt conſequences. 
Upon a due conſideration of theſe arguments, they are highly conſe- 
quential and coreludent to my purpoſe. Hale. 

CoxcLv's1BLE {from conclude] determinable, certain by regular 
proof. is as certainly conc/ufible from God's preſence that they will 
voluntarily do this, as that they will do it at all. Hammond. 

Coxcr ve [Fr. concluſion, It. conclyfron, Sp. conclufis, Lat.] 1. 
Determination, final decifion, Way of peaccable cnc lui are, the 


_ univerſal authority. Hos ker. 


Inference from propoſitions premiſed. 


lines G M, G M, cutting Q 


CON 
one a ſenterce of judicial deciſion given by authority there arpou;cc- 
within ourſelves ; the other the like kind of ientence given by a moe 
1 2. The event of experiments. We pra 
Qiſe all concluſions of grafting and inoculating. Bc. 3. The end, 
the upſhot, the laſt part. 4. The end, cloſe or iſſue of a thing, the 
laſt reſult of argumentative deduction. I have been r.afoning, and v 


conclufion have thought it beit to return. Sc. 5. confeguerice 4 


Then doth the wit 

Build fond con on thole idle grounds. Drier 
6. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignity tileper, confinement of the 
thoughts. | 


Your wife Octavia, with her modeſl cvc- 

And fill conchufior, ſhall acquire no huwwur, Shokrfperte, 

CoxcLusiox [in law] is when a man by his own af apon revor ! 
has concluded or charged himſelf with a Gut or other thitg Þ bt i vl 
uſed to ſignify the end or latter part of any dectaration, bar, replica- 
tion, Sc. 

CoxcLuzion [with logicians] the Jaſt of the three propotitions of 2 
ſyllogiſm. | 

Coxct usiox ſin oratory] conſiſts of two parts, capitula: ion or eu- 
meration, and a 5 to the paſſions. | 

CoxcLu'sive [of conclufeers, Lat.] 1. Regularly confequentio! - 
as, an argument is ſaid to be conc/ufrare, when the conſequence, n 
rightly and truly drawn. 2. Finally determining the opinton ; as, 1 
argument equally cxc/ufrwe for us as for them | | 

Coxciv'siviiy [from conclyfive] deciſively, with final determ!- 
nation. To ſpeak peremptorily or conch /fiuel;. Hacin, 

Coxcri.u's1vextss [of canclufve] the true dia ing of conſequence *, 
power of detcrmiring the opinion; as, the weight, Concly/ievent}:y 01 
evidence of things. | | "IE 

To Coxcoa'crri:tt [con and cegnlute] to coagulate, or curd!» 
one thing with another. I hey do but cvagulite themielves, wit 
corcongulating v ith them any water. HA. | 

Coxcoarui'riox [according to Mr. Boyle] ſigniges the cb 
lizing of ſalts of diffe: ent kinds t ctlier. Wire they thout int 4 


maſs of various fizure:, lultahle to their reſpective lind. 


To Cor ca cr {cron ſup, Of wneege?, lrom con and cont, 
Lat. to bil] 1. To digett by the Homach, o as ib convert fool t 
nounurernt. The food is ce, rhe heant beats. Cin. 2 0 
puriſ, to ſullune by heat, | | 

The fill, (lle. hurling, miniſter of fare, 
V koi high woncgted verom thro” the veins 
A rapid lightning darts, 74²⁹, u. 

Coxco crix [Fr. concotionr, It. of cnroctre, Lat. in medicine; 
1. M boiling together. 2. It is uſunlly taken for the func a+ di 
geſtion, though digeſtion is genrcra'ly co fined to what paſſes in the 
ſtomach ; but concoction is talon to ih what alterations are mae 
in the blood-veſſ)s, which may be cailed the fecoud conceftion. The 
conſtanteſt notion of cancer is, that it ihould ſignity the degrees of 
alte ration of one body into ant ther, from ct udity to perictt on villony 
which is the ultimity of that action. EA. 

What Hippoctates meant by vv, wa zn inflammation of the 
pleura, will belt appear from his own word : “ Tf fare bet white 
the pain of the ſide is continual, and dee not yield to Voirin wn Het 
tions, and inſtead of free expettoration, the gem docs no a corn, 
as being vici, avipr/;o I. e. in a Crue nit οανμ ate; the alle 
miniſtring the barle; ptitan, in this icon of things, vil hatten 
death. Hippoc. de Wietu in morb. acut. id. For. P. 386. 

Cox co tor. adj. [conciler, Lat.] being of owe colour, (4 
animals, and ſuch as are confued miv the tune colour. Browns, 

Coxco MITANCE, . or Cuxcu'mitTancy [Fr. cit. xx, It, 
concomiter, Of can and comitio, gen. of comes, Lat. a companion] 1. An 
accompanying together 2. Sulhltence, togetacr with anorer thing. 
The fecondary action iubſaſteth not alone, but in conrolumernyy With the 
other. Prows. 

CexcourAx Tr. adj. [Fr. concomitert, It. and Sp. of comonitons, 
Lat.] accompanying with, conjoiurd with ; a5, our thoughts have a 
cyncomitant pleature. 

CoxcommaxTt, al.. a companion, a perſon, or thing, collatera!': 
connected. Reproach is a concomitant tu greatyels, ien. 

Cox cou. aN TIN {from cwngmiturt] company, a long with an. 
other. | | | 

'To Coxcy'utrT: TE, verb &. [ oncomitatus, Lat.] to accompany, 
to come and go with another. I hat which corcomitatrs a plcurity. 
Herwee;. | | 

Co xcorp [concorde, Fr. concordia, Sp. of cercerdia, It and Lat.] 
1. Agreement between perſons or things, ſuitableneſo of one to ano- 
ther, union, good underſtanding. What earcw./ hath Chritt with 
Belial ? 2 Corinthians. 2. A compact. Ihe Grd made between 
Henry and Roderick the Irith king. Dawes. | 

Coxcory [as an allegorical deity] was by the Romans feigned to 
be the daughter of Jupiter and I hemes, and repreſented in the fame: 
manner as peace. See Prack. | 

Coxcory [in law] an agreement between parties, who intend the 
levying of a fine of lands one to another, in what manner the 1rd 
ſhall paſs. Alſo an agreement made upon any treſpaſs committed be 
tween ſeveral parties. 

CoxcorD lin grammar] that part of {-iax or conſtruction. whe 
by the words of a ſentence agree among themſclves, whereby vec, 
are put in the ſame number and perſon with nouns, Oc. 

Coxcorps [in muſic] are certain intervals between found>, „Hie“ 
delight the car, when heard at the ſame time. 

Simple Coxcorvs, are thoſe whole extremes are at a Aang, !.- 
than the ſum of any other two concords. 


taves. 
Compound CoxcorDs, are equal to any two or more Concor.: 
Imperfect Coxcorv:,are the 3d and 6th, with all their 02t4s os, 
To Coxco'rv [concordar, Sp. cancordare, It. and at. to agree 
together. ; 
Coxco'rbaxce [Fr. concordanza, It. concordancia, Sp. Of © 
cordantia, Lat.] a general alphabetical inden ot all the words in the 
bible, mew ing in how many texts of ſcripture ans word og 
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„Greed ven turn Over a cone arte, and there having the principal 
word, introduce is uch of the verſe as will ferve. Serif. 

Cox contre, or Ci YCORDASCY ( concordantia, Lat.] 1. Agree- 
ment. 2. A corn in grammar, one of the three chief relations in 
pecch. This te te 1 not now uſed. After the three concordarcts 
Irarned. let the matter read the epiſtles of Cicero. Aſcham. 

Coico rDant wn .ordante, It. of concordans, Lat.] agreeing to- 
her, cher fpondent. Points corcordant to their natures. Bron. 

_ Conconnatn Ferics, fach as have in them ſeveral word: in com- 
mon, but by the addition of other words have a quite different 
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Coxcornat [orordet, Fr. cencerdatum, Lat. in the canon law] a 
covenant or agreement in ſome beneficiary matter; as relating to a 
reſg nation, per utation, or other cecleſiaſtical cauſe. How come he 
to number the want of ſynods in the Gallican church, among the 
pr;evances of that concordate ? Strife, 

C:xco'rbates, public acts of agreement between popes and 
Princes. ; 

Coxcornra (in geography] a town of the dutch; of Mantua, in 
Italy, about 15 miles ſouth-caſt of the city of Mantua. 

Co:ico'rPor al [cnc reralin, Lat.] being of the fame body or 
company. | | 

To Coxco'rroratt {corcrforatur, from cn and corports, gen. 
of corpres, Lat. the body? to inco porate, to imbody; to mix or 
wingle together in one body. When ue ne rate the ſign with the 
Hg nitcatibn. we conjuin the word with the ſpirit. Taser. 


Concornrora tro: [rom cm prrate] a mixing or tempering into 
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2. The print of junttion. or iiiterſect ion of two bodies. The Crop 
will begin to. move tawards the cooownfy of the glafies; Newry, 
Corckiitatiog Lens. of con and creme, Lat. to burn] the 


act of burning many tings together. 
CoOnNCKEMEST. | wu, 
Ilale vic . 
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, Lat. | the mat; formed by concretion. 
pres . L. at.] the ad er quality of grou ing by 
the union of ler atate pe Raleigh uſes it. | 

To Corti tf, ach price. [erer , Lat.] to grow by the union 
end co fon of part, the particles of 1alt, beſore they cc ted, 
fratcd in the liquor. ute. 

To (ox cel tf, „ ad. to form by concretion. Divers bodies 
are creed our of others. Huis. | | 

[conrrete, It. of eencretion, ſup. of cincr te. Lat. 


rich- s. 


Coxcttrre, af. LN 
to gi together] g own together. mice up cf ſeveral ingredients. 


"The fil cartes, tute or Cuntittent ſurface ot the chaos. Baurnet's 


Cocrrty, 16t. fwith philoſophers, Sc.] a body made up of 
arferene principtet, and is thetetore much the fame as mixt. Gold 
IE adancd tor a porous concrete. Boatic;. | | 
Cong with logicians] is any quality conſidered with its ſub- 
ic z te „hen we fry tnow is white, we ſpeak of u hiteneſs in 
the eee; in tHe repent it is cantradiſtinguiſhed from the ab- 
Ori, when thy gaalit, is conſidered feparately, as whitzacſs, which 
way Le in as well. as ſnow. 

« We ademt, ſays a boreign proteſtant divine, the communication 
„ dom to be uſed in the concrete.” We can fay, for inſtance, the 
ho df ſus Che iſt hs ton cleanſeth us from all fin”. Not fo in 

rar? « the blood or paſfon of Duty”. 
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CONCRETE 
riots or denote ſime vwrti ular tubect ; as 2 men, 4 horſes, 6 pounds, 
fo, whereas it nothing were jeincd with the number, it is taken ab- 
20 Ely or unirerichle; thus 6 ſigniſte, an aggregate or ſum of 5 
units, whether. pound. horfes, men, or any thing elſe. | 
Aotral Concrete fwith piilofophers) any natural body ; as, an- 
timony is a zataral wucrete, Which has been compounded in the 
bow. of the earth. 
Facitit us CONCRITE 
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fun philoſopher:] a concrete compounded 
2a Factitious concrete, ora body mixed together by 


e 2 rr TY rom C nerete] in 
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2 manner including the ſubjeRt 
vita it predicate, rot abſtractly. Sin conſidered not abſtractedly 
fr 0 mere act of obliquity, but cane telt with ſuch a ſpecial depen- 
Cance upon the will, as ſeries to render the agent guilty. Norris. 

Conoer TEXTS [of concrate, Lat.] a Late of being grown toge- 
cher. See Connulntiics., 

Coxcrt'tin [roveretrrr, Lat.] congenbed. or clotted. 

Concrete t 10% J. 787 reribac,; It. Genc. compourded of con and 
reſo, Lat to grow] the aft of growtry or gathering together, conli- 
„on; the compotition or union of ſeveral particles together into a vi- 
{ble mit, whereby it becomes of ſore particular figure or property, 
the maſ formed by a co:1:tion of ſepar-te particles. Some plants grow 
of ſome cor cotton of ſlime from the water. Baca. 

Condat [with philoſophers] the vniting together of ſeveral 
{mall particles of a natural body into feniible maſſes or concretes. 


Concerriox [in pharmacy] a thickening of any boiled liquor or 


juice into a more folid mals. 
__ Concar rivr [from covcrrte] congulative, having the power to 
pre duc cororetigons, Concretive juices. Brown. 

Concer une [from cane a vapour coagulated and endued 
with ſme form, a maſs ſormed by congulatinn. 

Concera'rta, Lat. {old lau] a fold or pen, where cattle lie to- 
cecher, | 

Coooufprvagt [Fr. concalinato, It. of concubinatus, Lat.] the 
keeping a concubine or mals ; alſo 2 marrying of a woman of infe- 
or condition, and to whom the huſtand docs not convey his rank or 
equality 


CncuBINaGe [in lau] an eaception againt a woman, who ſucs 


Nemo: s fuith arithweticiians] are numbers which cx- 


CON 


for her dower, where! tt is alledged r her, that ſhe is not a 
legaliy married to the party, in whole land the feeks to be endowed . 
but his concubine. 

Co'ncupivt [Pr. cercubina. It. Sp. and Lat.] 2 woman who hire 
with a man, as if the uns his lawful wite ; an harlot, or ſtrumpet. 

To Coxcuicare {.calcare, It. and Lat.] to ſtamp upon, 
trend under foot. 

Coxnculca'tion [ conculcatio, Lat.] a {amping upon, a trend 
trampling under foot. © 

Coxcu'mrexct {of comme, Lat.] the act of Iying toge'her. 

Coxncu PISCENCE Fr. concifiſce nia, It. cnc up. enciagSp. of cc, 
fertia, Lat.] an over-eager or carneſt deſire of enjoy ing any thin; 
an inordinate deſire of the fleſh, Juſt, lechery. Ve know tecrct 
ct cenct to be fin. Herter. 

Coxcv'eiseEN cercepid en, Lat.] libidinovs, lechcrous. Cin 
Piſcent, intemperate luſt. Shakrh care. 

Coscurisckxriar (of commpricent} of or pertaining to corcu- 
piſcence. | 

Coxarri'setert [Fr. and Sp. concupiſcible, It. of cerciiſciliis, 
Lat.] that which deſires earneſtiy; alſo that which is deſirable. 

Coxceer'sctBLE Afpetite or Faculty, is the ſenſual or unreafonal!- 
part of the foul, which only ſecks aſter the pleaſures of ſenſe ; or 
that aſfection ef the mind, which excites to covet or dere an- 
thing. 4 

Coxcvuyr':crnt.fxrss [from concupiſcible] fitneſs or readineis th de. 
fire, or be deſired earnetily, &c. 5 
To Coxnci'k Ct, Fr. concorrere, It. concurrtr, Sp. f 
curre. Lat. f. e. to run together or with] 1. "To meet in one poin-. 


_ Thovgh reaſon favonr them, yet ſenſe can hardly allow them ; a 


to ſatisfy, by h theie muſt concur. Temple, 2. lo agree with ons n 
ſomething, tu give one's conſent. Acis done by the grezteft pore n! 
my exccutors, {ha}! be as valid as if all had concurred in the fin. 
Sari. 4. It ha, ar before the perſon. It is not evi! fimpi» 1+ 
concur <r:ith the henthens. Hooker. 4. To before the effect. {:- 
aflections were known to corcar to moit Eciperate counſels. Claren 
5. To be united with. True poſicfiion concurring with a bad le. 
only to deny Cliril? with a greater jolemnity, South. 6. To con, 
bute to One CORumnon * ent with joint power. Outward cates crews, 
C 21er | 

_ Concu'rntxce foomonrrenta, It. concurrencin, Sp.] 1. Union, +. 
ſoci tion. Gur own ideas, with the concarreme of other pr bas 
reaſon, perſuade us. Locke. 2. Approbation, agreement in ju... 
ments and opinions. Targuin the Proud was expeiled by an unive . 
concurrexce of noble: and people. Cart. 3. Combination of m 
agen, or circun ſtances. He views our behaviour in every 1 1 
rence of affairs. Allien. 4. Aﬀiltance, help. I be greatneſs of t.. 
work, and the necefiity of the div ine concurrence to it. Rogers. 
Joint right. A liſtop might hare officers, if there was a c@rcurr; - » 
of ju: id ietion between him and the archdeacon. Axl. Fe. 

CONCURRENT, adj. [cortrrene, Lat.] 1. Jointly corſcnti>e c. 

agreeing to, acting in conjunction. Ihe perſonal preience ©: 


. 
$2 


king's ton, a concurrent cauſe of this reformation. Davies. 2. Conunes, 


concomi:ant. 'The cerczrrert echo and the iterant. Bocey. 
CoxcuRRENT Figures, or CoxGRuentT Figures [with geomet:ici- 
ans] ate ſuch as being laid one upon another, will exactly meet and 
cover one another, and it is a received axiom, that thoſe figures which 
will exaci!y cover one another are equal. | 
CoNncuRBeENT, febjt. Fr. cercurrente, It.] that which concurs cr 
contributes as 2 Cauſe. Three neceſſary concurrent. Decry of Pets. 
Coxcu'rRENTNESS [Of wxcurrent} agreeableneſs or agreeing to ©: 


with ſome other. 


 Coxcu'ssrion [Fr. and Sp. concnffoore, Ital. of concuſfis, Lat.] 
The act of ſhaking or jumbling together 2. A ſhock of an cart! 
que; a cmcufſion of the air, a cancuſſien of the globe. 

Coccr'soNn, a public extortion, when any officer or magiſtra: c 
pPiilzges the people by threats, or pretence of authority. 

Coxcu's:108%ary [concyionaire, Fr. of concuſſio, Lat.] of or pe 
taining to ſhaking together. 

Coxcu'ssrve [of cwncuſns, Lat.] having the rower of ſhaking cr 
jumbling together. N 

Jo Cox», or To Coxx [in ſea language} is to conduct or guide 2 
ſhip in the right courſe; for the conder it:nds cn the deck wita the 
compaſs before him, and gives the word of direction to the man at 


the kelm how to ſteer. 


Co xpk, a town of the French Netherlands, in the province of 
Hainault, ſituated on the river Scheld, about twelve miles welt 0: 
Mons. | : 

Coxpetce'po, or Cape Coxpecepo, a promontory, of North Ame 
rica, in the province of Jucatan, about 100 miles welt of Merida. 
Lat. 21 N. Long. 93* W. | 

To Coxpr'ux { condunner, Fr. condannare, It. condenar, Sp. cond m- 
var, Port. of condemno, Lat.] 1. To find guilty. 2. To ſentence onc 
to death. 3. To doom to puniſhment ; oppoſite to abſolve; a5, : 
judge it condemns where it ought to abſolve, and pronounces abſolution 
where it ought to condemn. Fidides. 4. With t before the puniſſ.— 
ment; as, condemsd te impriſonment. 5. To blame, to diſapprove cr 
diſlike ; contrary to approve. The who flouriſhed in the ſcene :> 
condemned in the ruelle. Dryden. 6. To fine. He condenn'd the land 
in an hundred talents of filver. 2 Chronicles, 7. To ſhew guilt |, 
contraſt. "The righteous that are dead, thall condemn the wicked tha: 
are living. JFi{{om. EP. 

Coxp:"MxaBLE [cn e, Fr. condannevole, It.] that may L 
condemned, or deſerving condemnation. 

Coxbr'uxaRLEX ESS, worthineſs to be condemned. f 

CoxvbfrUuNA“T N [cordamnation, Fr. condannagione, It. condhnac 
Sp. of condemnatio, Lat.) 1. The pronouncing ſentence or giving judo - 
ment againſt a perſon, whereby he is ſubjected to ſome penalty, the 
act of condemning, 2. The ftate of being condemned. There is nv 
condemnation to them that are in Chriſt Jeſus. Reman. ER 

Conpt 'uxaTory [from condemu] pertaining to condemnation. 
condemnatory ſentence. Government of the Tongue. 

Coxpe'mxtr [from condemn] he that blames or cenſures. 

Coxni's% me [from conden/e] that which is capable of conden- 
ſation, or whic!: can be compreſied into leſs ſpace. Digby uſes it. 

Coxpexs.'NTIA 


CON 


Convexsa'xT1a [with phyſicians] medicines that are of a conden- 


or thickening quality. Lat. 
o Conpe'nsaTE, or to Cowpe'xse, werb af. [condenſe, Fr. con- 
den/are, It. condensar, Sp. condenſatum, ſap. of condenſo, Lat.] to make 


thicker. 

6 — verb neut. 1. To thicker. 2. To grow 
3 „ baker compaſs. Vapours condenſe 
and coaleſce. Newton. ph BE 1 

To Cox or xsATH [wi iloſophers] is to bring a na- 
rr 

CoxpExsarE, adj. condenſed, made thick; as, water thickened, 


or condenſate, is molt white. Peacham. 
Convexsa'TiON [Fr. conden/amento, It. of condenſatio, Lat.] act of 
to rarefaction 


thickening, c. ; 

CoxDexsaTion [with philoſophers] is when a natural body takes 
up leſs ſpace, confined within leſs dimenſions than it had be- 
tore. 

CoxpenxsaTion [in chemiſtry] a ſtoppage and collection of va- 

made by the top of an alembic, whereby it is returned in the 
— of a liquid, or as it is raiſed in the head or receiver, there to 
— ſolid ſubſtance, as in ſublimations of all 
kinds. | 

To Co'xpexss, verb ad. to make more thick and cloſe. Envious 
exhalations condenſed by a popular odium. King Charles. 

To Coxpenst, verb nent. to cloſe and weighty. 


or i 


 Convexse [from the verb] thick, cloſe, condenſated, weighty. 


The huge condenſe bodies of planets. Bentley. 
Conpe'xsER, a pneumatic engine, whereby an unuſual quantity of 
air may be into a given ſpace, by means of a ſyringe faſtened 


CoxDE'N5SENESsS, or e condenfitas, Lat.] cloſeneſs, 
denſeneſs, the ſtate of being condenſed. | 
Cox Des [of a ſhip] thoſe who cond or give direction to the ſteerſ 
man for guiding or governing a ſhip. 
 Convers [conduire, Fr. in fiſhery] thoſe who ſtand upon hi 
near the ſea-coaft, with boughs, &c. in their hands, to make 
gns to the men in the ſiſhing bo its, which way the ſhoal of herrin 
paſſes, which they diſcover by a kind of Hue colour the fiſh make in 
the water. They are likewiſe called hure, of the Fr. huer, to cry 
out ; and balkers. | 
To Conpesce'x» [of con and deſcends, Lat. condeſcendre, Fr. conde- 


Seendere, It. condeſcender, Sp.) 1. Lo fink willingly to equal terms 
with an inferior. This carries a very humble and condeſcending air, 


when he that obſtructs ſeems to be the engineer. Watts. 2. To con- 
ſent to do more than mere juſtice can require. He did not primarily 
intend to appoint this way; but condeſcerded to it. Tillotſon. 
3. To ſtoop, to bend. 4. To comply, ſubmit, or yield to. 
Can they think me ſo broken, ſo debas'd, 
With corp'ral ſervitude, that my mind ever 
Will conde/cend to ſuch abſurd commands? Milton. 
Coxnesce'xpexce, Coxpesce'xDENCY, or ConDESCE'N510N Ucon 
fſeerdance, Fr. condeſcendenza, It. condeſcendencia, Sp.] the act of con- 
deſcending or complying; complaifance or compliance, voluntary 
ſubmiſſion to a ſtate of equality with inferiors. Raphael, amidſt his 
tenderneſs, ſhews ſuch a dignity and condeſcenſion as are ſuitable to a 
_ ſuperior nature. Addi/or. 
Conpesce*xpinci.y {from cende/cendence} by way of voluntary hu- 
miliation, or of kind conceſſion. Atterbury uſes it. | 
Coxpesce'xsive, adj. [from r courteous, not haughty. 
Cox Di [ no, It. condigno, Sp. of condignus, Lat.] worthy of 
a perſon, merited. It is always uſed of ſomewhat deſerved by crimes ; 
as, cndign puniſhment. | | | 
Conpr'cxLy [from condign] deſervedly. 
Conpr'cxess [of condign] the quality of being according to 
merit. 
Coxpr'cxity, ſtrict, real, or exalted merit. | | 
Con viLIGE'NzA 


actneſs. al 


Co'xpruexT [cen limento, It. condimentum, Lat.] ſauce, ſeaſoning. 


Bacon. 


Radiſh, and the like, are for condiments, not nouriſhment. 


N ee [ condiſcipulus, Lat.] a ſchool- fellow, a fellow-ſtu- 
War | | | 
Cox p1scrE TIONE [in muſic books] with judgment and diſcretion. 


{tal 


CoxpiTa'xeous [conditaneus, Lat.] that may be or is ſeaſoned, 


pickled, or preſerved. | 

To Co'xpiTt, verb af. [conditus, of condio, Lat.] to ſeaſon, pickle 
or preſerve. Cendited, or pickled muſhrooms. 7 aylor. Sugar, in 
the conditing of pears or quinces. Grexv. 

Coxpi'TEMENT [from condite} a compoſition of conſerves, pow- 
ders, and ſpices, made up in the form of an elettuary, with a proper 
quantity of ſyrup. 

Conpi'Tion [Fr. condizione, It. condicion, Sp. of conditio, Lat.] 
1. State or circumſtances of a perſon or thing. Not agreeable unto 
the condition of Paradiſe. Brown. The ſtate of our condition. Wake. 
2. Quality ; that by which any thing is denominated good or bad. 

A rage whoſe heat hath this cond:tion, 

That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Attribute, accident, property. A condition and property of divine 
powers. Bacar. 4. Moral quality, virtue or vice. Socrates efpouſed 

Cantippe only for her extreme ill conditions. South. 5. Natural qua- 
lity of the mind, temperament, complexion. Manners and inclina- 
tion a le to the conditions of their mothers. Spenſer. 6. Kank. 
'The perſons of the beſt condition. Clarendon. 7. An article, clauſe, 
or proviſo of a covenant, treaty, or ſtipulation. I yield upon cond- 
tian. Ben Johnſon. 8. The writing in which terms of agreement 
are contained, bond. 

Sums as are 
Expreſs'd in the condition. Shall pcare. 

Cox bir ion [in a legal ſenſe] a bridle or reſtraint annexed to a 
thing, ſo that by the non performance of it, the party hall receive 
judice and loſs; but by the performance, benefit and advantage. 

N* 23. 


preſs words to the 
without. 


ſin muſic books} with diligence, care, and ex- 


CON 
Cox trio [in a 2 is that which is knit and annexed by er- 
t, deed, or grant, either in writing o: 


Coxpiriox implied, is when a man grants to another an office ©! 
bailiff, * though there be no condition in the g: — 
— makes one evans; ny” 
oxD1'T10 fre qua non [in philoſophy] a term uſed in ſetting of 
ſome accident or circumſtance, which i * ell enti-l to whe: thing but 
yet is neceſſary to the production of it. 
To Cox piriox [ conditionner, Fr.] to make a condition or bargain, 
to ſtipulate. 5 
Coxpr'TIOoNAL [ conditionel, Fr. condizicnale, It. condicinal, Sp. of 
conditionalis, Lat.) 1. Implying conditions or terms, not abſolute. 
For the uſe we have his expreſs command, for the effect his cf 
promiſe. Heoker. 2. Expreſſing ſome condition or ſuppoſition. 
Coxpr'rrioxat. Propeſiticns [with logicians and grammarians] are 
litions that conſiſt of two parts, joined together by the particle , 
of which the firſt propoſition, that includes the concluhon, is called 
the antecedent, the other the conſequent. Thus. if the body of 2 
man be material, it is mortal 3 which is a conditional propoſit on, in 
which the clauſe, if the body of a man be material, is the vntecede n- 
and the other, is mortal, is the conſequent. 


Fw [ conditionalitas, Lat. ] the quality of being con- 
Cox rox ALL [from conditional] on or with con litions, on cer- 
tain terms. | 


Cox bi TINA [from condition} ſtipulated, bargained. Condition- 
ary qualthcation. Norris. 

To Coxpi'rioxart [from condition} to make conditions for. Not 
2 ſcience that is in ivy which luſpends and “tes its eruption 

FO. | 
K Þi'T10NATE, adj. eſtabliſhed on certain conditions. Hammond 
? 8 it. : 


Couxpi'TIONED [conditionne, Fr.] endned with certain humours or 


qualities, good or bad. 


The kindeſt man, 
The belt conditioned. Shakeſprare. 

Cox dolce maniere {in muſie books] aſter a ſweet and agrecable 
manner. Ital. 88 8 

Coxpo't.rory. [from cνανj] of or pertaining to condelence. 

To Cospo lt, verb neut. [ je cormdoutair, O. Fr. condtolerfs, I:. cone 
lurce Sp. of condules, Lat.] to expreis one's forrow to another tor ſome 
lofs or misfortune of his; having 4 Conduie with us pour mortals, 
Addifen. 

To Cox pot, werb af. to bewiil ſomething with another. I 
come not, Sampſon, to ce thy chance. Milten. 

Coxpo'tEwexT {of cat] an expreſſion of feeling a \-mpathy 
at the aftiition of others. I pertcvere in obltinate condemn; 
d/akeſpeare. 

_ Coxpo'Lexce [Fr. con hglierza, It comelencia, Sp.] a ſympathy 
in grief, a fellow fecling of another perſon's forrow. "I his diorcifion, 
due by way of cen to my worthy brethren. unt. 

Co'xpowr, the capital of the Condomois, in the province of Ga. 
cony in France, about 60 miles ſouth-eaſt of Bourdeaux. It is a 
bithop's ſee. | NE 

Coxpoxa'Ttion [condonatio, Lat. from cen and done, to give a pre- 
ſent] a pardoning, or torgiving. 

Coxpo'kt, or Paul Cox box, a little iſland in the Indian ocean, 
about 60 miles ſouth of Cochin-China. 

Coxporane'sTEs [of can, together, and drmis, Lat. to Neep] a 
religious ſet in Germany, fo called of their lying all together, men 
and women, young and old. 5 

Co! x non, or Cox run [in Peru in America] a ſtrange and mon- 
ſteous bird, ſome of which are iaid to be hve or fix elle long, from 
one end of the wing to the other, they have very hard and ſharp beaks 
that will pierce a hide, and two of them will Ki and devour a bull; 
their feathers are black and white like a magpye, having a creſt on the 
head in the ſhape of a razor. It is a very furious bird, and ſeveral 
Spaniards have been killed by them; and the ancient natives are ſaid 
to have worſhipped this bird as one of their denies ; when theſe birds 
fly, they make a terrible noiſe. N. B. I ſuſpect this American pro- 
digy to be of much the ſame claſs with our griftin, or that African 
bird which the Arabians call the anc, and the Perſians firorg. Sed 
gue Arabum pleriſque fabicleſa cenfitur, ſuys Colius, i. e. it is reckoned | 
to be fabulous by molt of the Arabians. However, it ſupplies their 
language with ſeveral proverbial expreſſions, and this among the reſt, 
made in favour of a man famed for his munificence. When Ab- 
dalla's poſt became vacant, the axca of the ar carried off generoſity 
from the earth. 

To Coxpu'ce, verb neut. [conduco, Lat.] to help, to contribute to; 
it is followed by 7 or unto. Preparations that may conduce unto the en- 
terprize. Bacon. They may conduce to farther diſcoveries. Newton. 

To Coxpu'ce, werb ad. to conduct, to accompany in order ta 
ſhew the way. In this ſenſe I found it only in the following paſſage. 
ſent to conduce hither the princeſs Henrietta Maria. John/on. 

Coxpu'ciBLe, or Coxpu'cive 22 Lat.] that conduces, 
profitable, advantageous, having the power to forward; with 9. 
All his laws are cor-ducible to the temporal intereſt of them that o>ſcrve 
them. Bentley. An action conducive to the good of our country. - 
diſen. | 
1 or Coxpu'civexess [from conducible] profit- 


ableneſs, the quality of conducing or contributing to any end. 


Co'xpucr [conduite, Fr. condotta, It. conducta Sp. of corduOun, ſup. of 
conduco, from con, and duco, Lat. to lead] 1. Management, &conomy. 
The conduct and management of actions. 2. The act of leading troops, 
the duty of a — or geneal. Conduct of armies is a prince's ant. 
Waller. z. Convoy, eſcorte. Conduct for uard againſt our ad- 
verſaries. 1 Eſdras. 4. "The act of guarding. Give him courteous 
conduct to this = Shakeſpeare. 5. A warrant by which a convoy is 
appointed or ſafety is ſecured. 6. haviour, reguiar lite Few think 


virtue or conduct of abſolute neceſſity tor preſerving reputation Seif7. 
Jo Coxbvu'crt, verb ad. [conduire, Fr.] 1. Io guide, lead, or ac- 
company, in order to ſhew the way. I ſhall e you to a hill-fide, 
3 * | nere 


CON 


where I will int you cut the right path. Milter. 
tend in civility. 
Receive them nobly, and cnc them 
Into our preſence. Shale ſpeare. 
3. To manage; as, to cordadt an affair. 4. To head an army. 

Safe ConxpucrT, a guard of ſoldiers who defend the common people 
from the violence of an enemy. 

CoxpucTtt rious [conduttitins, Lat.] hired, employed for wages. 
Perſons cu tts and removable at pleaſure. Aliffe. 

Co:pu'cror [condufenr, Fr. Condattore, It. conduciadr, Sp. of con- 
ducrer, Lat.] 1. A leader, guide, to ſhew the way. Zeal the blind 
e:»4uctor of the will. Dryden. 2. A chief, a general. Who is con- 
latter of his people. Shakeſpeare. 3. A manager, a director. The 
chief cenductor in both. Audi ſan. 

CoxpvcTor [in ſurgery] an hollow inſtrument to thruſt into the 
bladder, to dirett another inſtrument into it, to extract the ſtone. 

_ ConpucTREss [condudtrice, Fr. conduertrice, It.] a ſhe guide, a wo- 
man that directs. 
n 1 s, ſewers or gutters to convey away the ſwillage of an 
ouſe. | 
Co'xputr {conduite, Fr. condutto, It.] 1. A pipe for the conveyance 
of water ; a water-courſe. 
Water in conduit- pipes can riſe no higher | 
| Than the well-head. Dawies. of | 
+ 2. The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. The conduit run no- 
thing but claret wine. Shatyſpeare. 
_ Conpuetica'Ti9x { cordupiicatio, Lat.] a doubling, a folding toge- 


gether. a duplicate. | 
ri, Gr.] the joints or knuckles of the fingers; 


2. To uſher, to at- 


CoxpY'Li, Lat. 
alſo that fmall knob of bones called productions. 
_ Conmpy'Lous [Lat. K , Gr.) the knitting or joining of the 
Joints of an animal body. | 
Coxpriona [with phyſicians] a ha:d ſwelling in the fundament, 
proceeding from black tumours ſealing there, which ſometimes 
cauſe an inflammation. | 
__ Conpy'uys, Lat. [x= X, Gr.] a joint, a little round eminence 
or protuberance at the extremity of a bone. 


Ccoxz [Fr. C79, It. canus, Lat. of A2, Gr.] a geometrical ſolid 
ſigure, contitting of firait lines that ariſe from a cucular baſe, and 


growing narrower by degrees, end in a point at the top, directly over 
the center of the bate. Ihe manner ot producing this figure may be 
imagined by the turning the plane of a right lined triangle, round the 
perpendicular leg or axis, f» that if the leg be equal to the baſe, the 
old produced will be a right cone (as, vH GC. Plate VI. Fig. 1) 
it it be leſs, it will be an acute-angled cone; and if greater, an obtuſe- 
angled cone. | 

Right Con [with geometricians] a cone is ſaid to be, with reſpect 


to the poſition of its axis, when it is perpendicular to the horizon; 


but when it is not fo, it is called an oblique cone. 

Scale mu, CONE, is when one fide of it is longer than the other, as 
AB CF. Plate I. Fig. 2. 

Corr of Rays [in optics] are all thoſe rays which fall from any 
Point, as ſuppoſe A (Plate VI. Fig. 3) in any object on the ſurſace 
of any glats, az BCP. having the vertex in A, and the glaſs for its 
bafe, fuch is the cone BCD A. | | 

Coxt [with botaniits] fignifies not only ſuch dry, ſquammous fruits 
as are prop-ri,” of a conic hgure, as the fir and pine-truits; but alſo 
any truit> compoſed of teveral parts of a lignous ſubſtance, adhering 
together. ard ſeparating when ripe, as the cypreſs. 

ihe Cort of a Helmet, a protuberance of a tapering form, round 
which the piuzes were inſerted. Potter, in his Greek antiquities, ob- 
ſerves from Suidas, that tome diſtinguiſh between the phalus [Pak] 
and the lophus [Asges] and that the former fignifies the cone, and the 
latter the j/lume. 
er, has proved from that poct's uſe of the word lophus [a:@5;] that 
it a2twered to the cone; as appears from that clauſe in the deſcription 
of Achilles's plumes : 

— a; T7 24505 $54 MP 4e | 
Ihe horſc-hair c. eſt around the cone diffus'd, 
Dire-nodding, as he mov d Iliad, B. XXII. I. 316. 
Cox, or Col xk [cone, colne, Sax.] an account or reckonin 
whea a young woman, at the age of 14 or 15, is, in law, accoun 
to be of a competent age to 4e-p cone ard key of the heuje, i. e. to take 
upon her the management of houtko!d affairs. | | 


Co'vry. See Coxv. : | 

To CoxTARBUILATE [corfabulare, It. confabulatum, ſup. of canfabulh, 
f.om cc, and 7abula, Lat. a fable] to talk or diſcourſe with eaſe and 

careleſneſs together, to char. 
Coxrarura“riox [Fr. confabulazione, Ital. of confubulatio, Lat.] 
« familiar talking or diſcourſing together. 

Cox rABVUTAT TOR Y (of cenfabulate] pertaining to talk or prattle. 

Co'xraLoxs, a confraternity of ſeculars in church of Rome, 
called penitents. | | 

CoxFarReE'aTION [ confarreatio, of om, and far, Lat. com] a cere- 
mony among the ancient Romans, uſed in the marriage of a perſon, 
whoſe children were deſtined to the honours of the prie 

This was the moſt ſacred of the three manners of contracting mar- 
riage amongſt them. Ihe ceremony of which was this: Ihe pontifex 
maximus and flamen dialis joined and contracted the man and woman, 
by making them eat of the ſame cake of ſalt bread. By the ancient 
laws of Romulus the wiſe was by corfarreation joined to the huſband. 

Life. | 

To Co'xrtcrt [comfefum, ſap. of ccrſcis, from con, and facio, Lat. 
to make] to make up into ſweetmeats, to preſerve with ſugar. Now 
corrupted into comfir. | 

«Correct, _ [from the verb, cor-firures, Fr. confetti, It.] fruits, 
flowers, roots, Oc. boiled and prepared with ſugar. 

Coxret'criox [confefio, Lat.] a preparation of fruit, or the juice 
of treit with ſugar, a ſweet- meat. They have in Turky and the Eaſt 
certain cc tien, which they call ſervets, which are like candied con- 
terves. and are made of ſugar and lemons. Bacon. 2. A compoſition 
ot Ci.;.rcat ingredients, A new confection of mould. Bacon. 


But the author of the late Fay en Homer in Blark 


1. Acknowledgment of a crime, 


CON 
Conrrcrion [Fr. confexione, It. conſecion, Sp. in pharmacy) 
kind of compound —— the conſiſlence of an CRE cot 
ConFe'cTIONARY, ſubfi. [from confection] one who makes fwee:. 
meats. Myſelt, 
Who had the world as any confe&imary. Shakeſpeare. 
Covre'cTiIOoxntR {from confection] one who makes confection 
ſweat-meats. Confettioners make much uſe of whites of egg. I., 
CoxrEEKAC Y, or CONFEDERATION [| confearraticn, It. cc 
cion, Sp. of confaderatio, from con, and federis, gen. of fad, . 
a league] an alliance between princes and ſtates, for their mutual d. 
fence againſt a common enemy; a federal compact among ſeveral pc. 
ſons. Princes enter into ſome ſtrict league and confederation. Bui. 
The friendſtips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice or leagues of pleaſure. Addr/ou. 
CoxFeperacy [in law] the uniting of perſons to do any unlan fal 


To Coxrsbraarz, verb af. [ ſe confedere, Fr. confederarf,, It. 
confeterar, Sp. of confarderatum, Lat.] to unite in a confedcrac; . 
I hey were ſecretly confederated with Chacles's enemy. K. 

To CoxnFEDERATE, verb neut. to combine, to plot together, to be 
united in a league. A confederating with him to nom the ſacrifice i, 
offered. Atterbury. | 

CoxFEDERATE, adj. [from the verb] united in league. They are 
confederate againſt thee, Pſalms. 1 

CoxrFrDeERATES, /ubſt. ¶eaaferderatio, Lat.] allies, princes or ſiatcs 
entered into an alliance for their common ſafety. b 

We ſhall have freſh recruits in ſtore, 
If our con/c/erates can afford us more. Dryden. 

CoxFeveRa rioN. See CoxFE'DERACY. 

To Cox EA, werb neut. [conferer, Fr. cenferire, It. cenferir, Sp. 
of cenfere, Lat] to diſcourſe or talk t er, ſolen . nly to compare 


ſentiments. You vill hear us confer of this. Shakeſpeare. 


To Coxr zx, erb af. 1. To give or beſtow; with on or ac: 
The conferring this honour apex him would increaſe the credit he had. 
Clarenden. 2. To compare. The words in the eighth veric cor/+r- 
red with the ſame words in the twentieth, make it manifeit. Rar; -. 
3. To contribute, to conduce; with . The compacinebs of tic 
parts reſting together, doth much coxjer to the ſtrength of the union. 
Clan tile. | : 

Co'xFERENCE [Fr. conferente, It. conferencia, Sp.] 1. Adiiccuric 
held between ſeveral perions about a particular afiair, a parley. I: 
ſtructors of others by conference. Hooker. 2. An appointed meetir 
for diſcuſling ſome quetiion. 3. Comparifon, examination of diticre:. 
things by comparing them toget er. Mutual conference of all mw. 
collections and obſervations. Hacker. 

Coxrr'areR [from confer] 1. One that confers or cenverſes. 2 
One that bettows. 

CoxrFe'rva, Lat. the herb ſpurge of the river. 

To Coxrk'ss, verb att. [confefſer, Fr. confeſſare, It. confeſcr. ©; 
and Port. of con, ſup. of confitcor] 1. Io acknowledge or ow:: « 
crime or failure. Human faults with human grief confe/s. Prier. 2 
With 75 Confeſs ther freely of thy fin. Shakeſpeare. 3. To dect 
one's fins in order to abſolution. If our fin be only againſt God, : 
to confe/5 it ts his miniſter may be of uſe. Wake. 4. To hear the con 
feſlion of a penitent as a prieſt. 5. To own, to avow. Wholoerc 
ſhall c:»fe/s me before men, him will I alio confeſs before my Father 
which is in heaven. Sr. Matthew. 6. To not to ditpute. 
Great and confefſed good. Locke. 7. To „ to prove. I. 
thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mold. Pope. 8. It is uſed in a loci: 
ſenſe by way of introduction or affirmation. I muſt coxfe/s I was mo: 


_ pleaſed with a beautiful proſpect. Audiſen. 
To Coxetss, werb neat. to make confefiion, to reveal; as, he now 
con fees to the prieſt. 
CoxFr'ssEDLY [of corſeſcad] avowedly, indiſputedly. Labour :; 
conf ſedi; a great of the curſe. South. 
Coxrx'ssiox [Fr. confeſſone, It. confeſ{or, Sp. of cenfeſto, Lat 


laration of one's guilt. Givins 
one the torture, and then aſking his confeſſion. Temple. 2. The ac. 


_ of diſburthening the conſcience ; as, a confeſſton of fins to a pneit. 3. Pro- 


ſeſſion, avowal. Who witneſſed a 
formulary in which the articles of fai 
minſter corfe/fion of faith. 
Coxressiox [with rhetoricians] is a figure by which the perſon ac 
knowledges his fault, to engage him, whom he addreiies, to pardon 


conf ſſeen. 1 7 imathy. 4. A 
are compriſed ; as, the Wen- 


Conres510N of Offence [in con mon law] an ancient practice of 

felon's making a coi feſſion before a coroncr in a church or other p!:- 

ileged place; upon which the offender was by the law obliged to b 
CoxFEss10x of a fault is half the amends, 


Lat. Jgnoſeere 1. genus eft vidiſſe precantem. 


It ſhews that a man is for what he has done, and thereby mc- 
rits a mitigation of the reſentment. 
Corr sstoxAL, ſub/t. [ confeſſional, Fr.] a place in churches under 
the main altar, where they anciently depotited the bodies of deceaſed 
ſaints, martyrs and confetiors; alſo the ſeat or box in which the con 
ſeſſor fits to hear the conſeſſions of his penitents. . 

CoxFE'SSHOXARY, ſubſ. [ confeſffienaire, Fr. conſeffienario, It. and Sp. 
the confeffion chair or ſeat, in which a prieſt fits to hear confeſſions. 

Coxrr'ssoa [confeſſeur, Fr.] 1. He that hears confeflions. 2. One 
who makes public profeſſion of his faith even in the face of danger. 
3. He who confeſles his crimes. | | 

A Father CoxFestor. A | rs prieſt, who has the power from 
the pope to hear confeſſion of penitents, and to give them abſoluticr. 
Diſburthen your yourſelf into the boſom of your confeffor. Taylor. 

Coxrz'ss0Rs5, thoſe Chriſtians who have adhered to the faith, not 
withflanding cruel perſecutions and ſufferings on that account, but cou 
tradiſtinguiſhed from martyrs ; the martyr being one that dies for the 
cauſe ; the conſeſſor one who greatly ſuffers for its defence, but is dit- 
wiſs'd before things come to that extremity. 

Coxee'sr, aj. poetically for confeſſed. 

The perfidious author flands c. Rowe. 


Co::- 


CON 


CanFe'sTLY, adv. oe cone] undiſputably, evidently. That 
principle which is cf predominant in our nature. Decay of Piety. 
Coxri'ciexT [Fr. conficiens, Lat.] procuring, cauſing, effective. 

Co'xFibarT [| confident, Fr.] an intimate, a familiar acquaintance, 
who is made privy to a perſon's ſecrets or intrigues. Bellet-· doux cntrult- 
ed to his confidant. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To Conrr'be [ confidare, It. confiar, Sp. of confids, Lat.] to truſt in, 
or rely upon. He alone will not betray, in whom none will corfide. 


Congreve. 

Co'xFineExCE [confiance, Fr. confidenza, It. conflance, Sp. of confi- 
gentia, Lat.] 1. Firm belief of another's integrity or veracity. 2. 
Boldneſs, aſſurance, preſumption. 3. Reliance. Society is built 
upon truſt, and truſt upon confidence of one another's integrity. South. 
4. Truſt in one's own abilities or fortune; ſecurity, oppoſed to dejec- 
tion or timidity. He had an ambition and vanity and confidence in him 
ſelf. Clarendon. 5. Vitious, boldneſs. Their confidence riſeth from too 
much credit given to their own wits. Hooker. 6. Conſciouſneſs of in- 
nocence, honeſt boldneſs. Juſt confidence and native righteouſneſs. Mi- 
ton. 7. Truſt in the goodneſs of another. If our heart condemn us 
not, then have we confidence towards God. 1 John. 8. That which 
cauſes boldneſs or ſecurity. 

CoxFiptxce has been emblematically repreſented by a woman 
| _— hair diſhevell'd fitting on a rock, and holding a ſhip in her 


CoxnFIDENT, adj. [confidens, Lat.] 1. Aſſured beyond doubt. He 

is ſo ſure and confident of his particular election, as to reſolve he can 

never fall. Hammond. 2. Bold. daring, preſumptuous, poſitive, ſe- 

cure of ſucceſs. Confident againſt the world in arms. Shakeſpeare. 3. 
Truſting without meaſure, not ſuſpicious. = 

ome be as juſt and gracious unto me, | 

As I am confident and kind to thee. Shakeſeare. 

4- Bold to a fault, impudent, elated with falſe opinion of one's own 

excellencies 


Coxrivent, ſub. [Fr. corfidente, It. and Sp.] an intimate, 
truſty, boſom 224 2 in matters of ſecrecy. ms my conf:- 
dent and friend, Dryden. 7 
Co'xrivexTLY. 1. Without doubt. To expect ſucceſs too cornfi- 
dently. Atterbury. 2. With firm truſt. | 
| No more delay | 
Tour vows, but look and confidently pay. Dryden. 
3. Without a nce of doubt, daringly, poſitively. Every fool 
may believe and pronounce c:ficently. South. 

o'xFIDENTNEsS [of confident] confidence, aſſurance, favourable 
opinion of one's own abilitics. 

Coxricura'TiION [Fr. configurazione, Tt. of configeratio, Lat.) 1. 
The act of forming, faſhioning, or making cf a like figure. 2. The 
exterior ſurface that bounds bodies, and gives them their particular fi- 
| gure- The different configuration and action of the ſolid parts. Ar- 

not. 


— FIGURAT10N {with aftrologers] the conjunction or mutual aſpect 


2 31 [from con and figura, Lat. figure] to diſpoſe into any 
form. Members cementing, and 8 Cheer was human 
ſhape, made luſty men. ley. 
Cox rIxx, ſubft. [confinis, Lat.] formerly it was accented on the laſt 
ſyllable. Common ary, termination. 


Nature in you ſtands on the very verge 
Of her confine. __ Shaxeſpeare. : 
ConrFinE, adj. [confinis, Lat.) bordering upon, having one com- 
mon limit. 


To Conp1'xe, verb neut. [confiner, Fr. corforar, It. of cor, and fu, 

Lat. to limi] to border ; to touch on different territories. 
Betwixt heav n, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands a place 
Confining on all three. Dryden. 

To CoxrixE, verb af. 1. To bound, to limit. 2. To tie up to, 
to reſtrain. He is to confine himſelf to the compaſs of numbers. Dr;- 
den. 3. To impriſon, to ſhut up in a place. You cor fine yourſelf moſt 
unreaſonably. Shatcfteare. | 

ConyrNELEss [from confine] unbounded. Conefinele/; harms. Shate- 
Peare. 

__ Conerxement [ 


fſonment. Not ſo 
much ſurpriſed 


n confine] reſtraint, im 


Coxer'xtr [of confine] 1. One that lives on the confines, a borderer. 
The ſenate hath ſtirred up the confiners. Shakeſpeare. 2. A near neigh- 
bour. Tho gladnefs and grief be lite in nature, yet are they 
neighbours and confiners in art. that the leaſt touch of a pencil will 
tranſlate a crying into a laughing face. Wort. 3. One that touches 

two different kingdoms, or claſſes. The participles or confiners 
between plants and living creatures are ſuch as oyſters. Bacon. 


Co'xyives, 12 confine ¶ confins, Fr. canfini, It. confinia, Lat.] 
the limits or borders of a field, county, or country ; ier: | 


Coner'niTy [cenfnitas, Lat] nearneſs of place. | 
To Coxri'au [confirmer, Fr. confermare, It. confirmar, Sp. and 
Port. of confirms, Lat.] 1. To ftrengthen by new ſolemnities or ties. 
That ought to be remitted rather than confirmed. Swift. 2. To 
eſtabliſh, to ſettle either perſons or things. I confirm thee in the high- 
ieſthood. 1 Maccabees. Confirm the crown to me. Shakeſpeare. 3. 
| — or make good, to back with new proofs or reaſons, to put 
paſt doubt by new evidence. 
Whilk all the ſtars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, | 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. Addiſon. 
4. To fix, to radicate ; as, a confirmed pox. 5. To complete, to per- 


He only liv'd but till he was a man, 

The which no ſooner had his eſs confirm'd, 

But like a man he dy d. Shadi ſpeure. | 
6. To adminiſter the church-rite - — by impoſition of 
hands Thoſe confirmed are thereby ſuppoſed to be fit for admiſſion to 
the ſacrament. Hammond. w_ 


— — (ot — that which is capable of undoubted 


at the confinement of ſome, as the liberty of others. A. 


CON 


Cox ru To [Fr. confermatione, It. cctv. Sp C 
e, Lat.] 1. The act of confirming, firengtroumng, mig g . 
eſtabliſhing any perſon, thing. or ſetiſement 

Embrace and love this man 
With brother's love ! do it 


And let heav'n 
a Witneſs how dear I hold this conforrmart;n. N 5e 
2. Evidence, additional proof. They wou!d werſorm bn comm &, 


and, in confirmation thereof, promiſed not to do any thing which be- 
not valiant men. Xx es. 

Coxrixmariox [with ccclefiaftics) a Holy rite or ceremony by 
which baptized perſons are confirmed in the ſtate cf grace, by the lan 
ing on of hands. What is prepared for iu catechifing, i performed by 
confirmation ; a moſt profitable uſage of the church, tr:nſcribed from 
the practice of the apoſtles, which conliſts in tao parts ; the chil > 
undertaking in his own name every part of the baptiſmal row (having 
firſt approved himſelf to underſtand it) and to that purpoſe that lie 
may more ſolemnly enter that obligation, bringing fome godfather 
with him, not now, as in baptiſm, as his procurator to unde;take fo: 
him, but as a witneſs to teſtify his entring this obligation. In vn. 

Cox ria uATIo [with rhetoricians] is the third part of an oration; 
wherein the orator undertakes to prove by renſons, authorities, law-, 
Sc. the truth of the prepoſition vgs in his oration. 

Coxrixuartox [in law] a conveyance of an eftate or right, by 
which a voidable is made ſure or unavoidable, or whereby a particu 
lar eſtate may be encreaſed. ; 

ConFiraia'roR, . [confirmo, Lat.] he that atteſts, or puts a thing 


paſt doubt. The definitive confirmater and teſt of things uncertain, 


the ſenſe of man. rox. | 
. Conprrewator, adj. [from corfirm) ratifyivg, or confirming, eſt i- 
bliſhing with new force. 

Cosrikurbxkss [of confirmed] confirmed ſtate. 

Coxrinruter [of confirm] one that confirms or produces evidence, 
Be theſe fad ſighs confirmer of thy word. Shake /prave. 

Corri'scarsr (of cn tate] liable to confiſca- ion. | 

To Coxrts car Left, Fr. confficare, It. cr ed, Sp. of 
cer fl. atm, Lat 1. e. in full adficerc rom {oo Mich orinmaly 
ſignifieth a hamper, panier, baſket, or fei. bet retonymicallf 


che emperer's treaſure, becauſe it was anciently kept in fuch hawp- 


ers. Cruel) to ſeize upon, ur take away goods, as ſorteited to the 
King's excheqguer, or to the public treaſ y. by way of prnaky tor 
ſome ofience. Ihy whole ef wn fronted and teig'd. Pues. 

CoxFiccaTe, a. [oi fie atus, Lat. becauſe amony the Roman: 
the emperor's treaſare vic kept i Lafkets, called ei] torteited to the 
public treaſury. 

Thy lands and goods 
Are by the laws of Venice confiſcate 
Unto the ſtate. S/ ahejprare, 

Coxrisc A Tiox [Fr. confiſcation, It. confiſcacion, Sp. of cerg a. 
tio, Lat.] a forſeiting of, cr a legal adjudication, or taking the for- 
ſeitnres of goods, Ec. to the ſiſc ur treaſury, or the king's wie. Grier 
forfeiture and cor f/catizns. Bacon. 8 

Co'xrirExr, /t. [cnften, Lat.] one who conſeſſes. A u ide 
difference there is between a mere co 7cut,, and a true penitent. De- 
ca” of Piety. | | 

Co'xriTurRE [Fr. corfefura, Lat.] 2 feet meat. A confiture- 
houſe, where we make all fweet-meats. Bas. 

To Coxri'x [confixum, ſup. of e, from cen and e, Lat. wo 
fix] to faiten, or fx down. 

As this 1s true, 
Let me in ſafety raiſe me from mv knees, 
Or elle tor ever be confixed here 
A marble monument. Shak Hare. | 

CorFl.a'craxt [confagrans, Lat.] burnirg, or being in 2 blaze 
together. Miltor. 

Coxriaceaſriox, (of wnfegratis) 1. A general burning or con 
ſuming of houſes, Sc. by fire, ſpreading over a large ſpace. I he 
confiagraticn of all things under Phacton. Hrn. 2. Ir generally. 
is taken for the fire which ſhall conſume chi world at the conſum- 
mation of all things. 

CoxFLa'Tiue ſconſatilis, Dat.] caſt or molten. 

Coxr LATIN c, Lat.] 1. The act of blowing many ir- 
ſtruments togethcr. Bacou uſcs it. 2. The act of a calling or melt- 
ing of metal. | ET i | 

CoxFLE'xure [confexara, Lat.] a bending together, a turning. 

To Coxriicr [confitium, of conffigo, Lat.] to encounter or fight 
with, to ſtruggle with. Fire and water conflicting together. Bacon, 

A Coxruicr [ conflizto, It. ſn of conflieius, Lat.] 1. A 
violent colliſion or oppoſition of two bodies. A conf: or ebullition, 
as if there were ſcarce two more contrary bodies in nature. Bale. 
2. A ſcirmiſh or combat; a diſpute, a bickering between tuo; it is 
ſeldom uſed of a general battle. The luckleſs confii# with the giant 
ſtout. Spenſer. 3. Conteſt, contention. In our laſt confi# four of 
his five wits went halting away. Shakeſpeare. 4. Struggle, agony. 
If he attempts this great change, with what labour and confii# muſt 


he accompliſh it? Rogers. 


Coxrri'ctixc, ſtrugling, engaging, fighting with. A77/rep. 

Co'xr1.vexce [confiuo, confluentia, Lat.] 1. A concourſe or reſort 
of people; as, a confluence of people from all parts. 2. The meeting 04 
two rivers, or the place where they meet and — 1 their waters. Ihe 
very confluence of all thoſe rivers which water'd paradiſe. N. I,. 

3. The act of crowding to a place. The trouble of all mens c 
Huence, and for all matters to yourſelf. Bacon. 

Co'xFLutrxT, or Co'xFLUOUs [| confure, Sp. of corffurns, or cr 
Huus. Lat.] flowing or running together ; as, waters chf tiroatss, 
Blackmore. | 

CoxFLuexT Small Pox, i. e. one wherein the puſtules run into ne 
another. . 

Co'urLux [confluxio, Lat.) 1. A flowing or running together of 
currents, and mixing their waters ; concourſe. I he general cara 
and concourſe of the people. Clarendon. 2. Crowd, mulutude pa- 


ec 
W hat confux iſſuing forth or ent: . 


Milan, 


Co. 


CON 


' Corpivxm! ity, or Coxriu x1BLENESS, an aptneſs to flow to- 
pether. : 

To Cour nt v af, [confermer, Fr. tenformar, Sp. conformare, 
It. and Lat.] to make like to, to frame, faſhion, or ſuit to. Conform 
not themic!ves unto the order of the church. Hooker. 

To Corrornn, werb nent. to comply with. 

Among mankind fo few there are : 
W ho will c:xform to Proms fare. Dryden, jun.. 

Cornu, adj. {conformis, .] aſſuming the ſame form. Va- 
riety of tunes doth diſpoſe the ſpirits to variety of paſſion conform 
unte them. Bacon. ; 

U:-Coxrorw, adj. not agreeable, or not conform to ſomething 
elſe. Cudworth. 

Not wncorform to other ſhining globes. Milton. | 

Coxro'rmaBble [corform, Fr. Ital. and Sp. of conformis, Lat.] 1. 
Agrecing in external or moral characters. The gentiles were not 
made -»formable unto the Jews, in that which was neceſſarily to ceaſe 
at the coming of Chriſt. Hooker. 2. It has ſometimes fo. A reaſon 
conformable ts their principles. Arbuthror. 3. Sometimes with. The 
fragments of Sappho give us a taſte of her writings, perfettly canfor- 
mall. with that character we find of her. Addifon. 4. Agreeable, 
ſuitable, not oppoſite, conſiſtent. Nature is very conſonant, and c- 
formable to herſelf. Newton. 5. Compliant, ready to follow direction, 

ſubmiflive. The kingdoms of the rarth to yield themſelves willingly 
 «nformable in whatſocver ſhall be required. Hooker. 

Coxro RR MaABLENESS, or Coxro'rmytss [of conformable] agreea- 
bleneſs in form, Sc, 

Costa [corformement, Fr. in conformita, It. conforme, Sp. 
conformiter, Lat.] agreeably, conformably to. So a man obſerve the 

agreement of hi: own imaginations, and talk cnfermable. Locke. 

Coxrorua'tio Neombrorum, Lat. [with rhetoricians] is when 
things, to which nature has denied ſpeech, are brought in ſpeak- 
ing. 
; ror g [confermatio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſhaping, faſhion- 
ing, or ordering of athing. 2. The particular texture and conſiſtence 
of the parts of a body, and their diſpoſition to make a whole. 
Cor./oraxations of the organs. Holder. Conformation of the earth. Mod 
ac z. The act of producing ſuitableneſs or conformity to any 
thing. The c:»/:rmation of our hearts and lives to the duties of re- 
Iigion. Watts. 

PCoxrotwatiox [in the art of phyſic] an eſſential property of 
health or ſickne!s. 

CoxrorwaTtiox [with anatomifts] denotes the figure and diſpoſi- 
tion of the parts of the body of a man: hence male farmatian, a fault 
in the firſt rudiments, whereby a perſon comes into the world crook- 
ed, or with ſome of the viſcera, &c. not duly proportioned ; or when 


perſons labour under incurable afthma's, from tov ſmall a capacity of 


the taorax, or the like. | 

Coxro'kM1:Ts [from conform, conformiſle, Fr. conformi/!a, It.] one 
who conforms, eſpecially to the diſcipline and worſhip of the eſta- 
bliſhed church of England. 

Ner-Cox ros usr, noun ſulff. a diſſenter from the eftablifed 
church. 

Cox rox uff v [ conformite, Fr. conformita, It. conformidad, Sp. of 
conformitas, Lat. in the ſchools] 1. The congruency, relation, or 
agreement between one thing and another, as between the meaſure of 
the thing, and the thing meaſured, &c. ſimilitude, reſemblance. A 

 eor:formity berween the mental taſte, and the ſenſitive taſte. Aulliſon. 

2. In ſome authors it has avith. A conformity with God. Decay of 
Firn. 3. In iome ts. Conformity to God. Tillet/on. 4. Conſiſtency. 
"The conformity of the eſiay with the notions of Hippocrates. Ar- 
buthnot. 

Occo/ignal CoxrormTY, is when a perſon more flatedly attends 
ſo c difſerting place of worſhip ; but who ſometimes receives the 
ſacrament of the Loxp's ſupper with the eſtabliſhed church, whether, 
in order to qualif; himſclf for a civil poſt, in which ſenſe it is more 
generally . ; or only to expref> his carhboliciſm, and that he 
regards the eſtabliſhed church as a true church, though not / = 
(his judgment) as his own. On which foot Dr. Bates, and ſome 
ethers of the lief leaders of the non conformiſts in the laſt century, 
am informed aright) were wont, at due diſtances of time, to re- 
ccive the communion at the pariſh-church. 

 Corroxta'riox [from corforte, low Lat.] collation of ſtrength, 
corroboration. 
_ are of aſtringent quality. Bacon. 

CoxroxraTl'va, Lat. [i. e. ſtrengthening things] medicines that 
comfort and ftrengtken the heart. = 

To Coxror'xp [| conforare, Fr. confordere, It. confundir, Sp. of cor- 
findere, Lat.) 1. To mingle, jumble, or huddle together, fo that 
their forms and natures cannot be diſcerned. Let us go down and 
there confound their language, that they may not underſtand one ano- 
ther's ſpeech. Genet. 2. To puzzle or perplex. A fluid body and 
a wetting 3 are wont, becauſe they agree in many things, to be 
confounded. Boyle. 3. To diſturb the apprehenſion by indiſtinct 
words or notions. Men find their ſingle > a9 agree, though in dil- 
courſe they confound one another with different names. Locke. 4. To 
abaſh, or put out of countenance, to diſmay or make afraid, to aſto- 
niſh, to ſtupify. | TE 

Satan flood 

A while as mute, c:/cunded what to fay. Milter. 
5. To deſtroy or waſte. Let them be c:rfrunded in all their pow- 
er. Daniel. 5 

Cox ro ux pro, part. aj. {from cnfcund] hateful, enormous. A 
low cant word. A moſt corfcanted reafon for his brutiſh conception. 

Crew. 

Coxror'xprniy {of confounded] horribly, after a terrible manner, 
hatefully, ſhamefully. A low or ludicrous word. You are confound. 
edly given to ſquirting up and down. L EHrange. 

Coxro'uxpeR, he who confounds. 

Con raa“RTY Iq. cnfratria, Lat.] a fraternity, brotherhood, or 
ſoricty united together, eſpecially upon a religious account. 

CorrnoTERNITY [confraternit/, Fr. cxfraternita, It.] brother- 


hood, fociety for ſome religious purpoſe, Three days appointed 


For corroboration and corfortation take ſuch bodies as 


and Lat.] 1. To freeze or be 


CON 


to be kept, and a corfraternity eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe. 87% 
ling feet. 

Cox rata, Fr. [old ſlatutes] brothers in a religious houſe ; fel. 
lows of one ſociety. | 

Coxtrica rior [of cor and rice, Lat.] the act of rubbing againf 


| * Brown uſcs it. 


o Coxrro'xT [confrontre, Fr. confrentare, It. corfrontar, Sp. 6. 
con and fronti;, gen. of from, Lat. the forchead] 1. To face, to Hare! 
againlt another in full view. He ſpoke, and then confront; the bull. 
2. To oppoſe or contradict face to face. In theſe the eaſt and wet 
churches both confront the Jews, and concur with them. Hegker. ;; 
To oppoſe one evidence to another in open court. 4. To comp. 
one thing with another. I c<rfro:t a medal with a verie. Aẽ6. 

CoxFRonT Dx, Fr. the act of ſetting two people in oppoſit.cn 
to each other, to diſcover the truth of ſome tact which they relate dit. 
ferently. 

— Felres [with 2 ſuch fevers as come together 
alternately in the ſame perſons, but keep not their periods and aiter:- 
tions ſo exacily. as to be eafily diſtinguithed from one another. 

B 4. quads [ confuſum, up. a confunds, —. 1. To diſorder, 
to di irregularly. 2. Lo mingle, not to 3. To per- 
plex, to 2 of ds, to ens, not to Git inguiſh. : Our . 
of intimate eſſences and cauſes are very confiſe and obſcure. ate. 
5 To hurry the mind. Cenfus'd and ſadly ſlie at length replies. 
3 [confas, Fr. confuſe, It. and Sp. of confuſus, Lat.) per- 
plexed, difturbed, out of order. | 
NS: [from confajed] 1. Diſorderly, irregularly, ind: 
: Th' inner court with horror, noiſe, and tears, 

Denham 


Cons diy fill'd. enbam. 
2. Not clearly, not plainly. He confujedly and obſcurely delirered 
his opinion. Clarendon. 3. He ſtily, not deliberately. The hidden 
beaunes of a play are but conf/e{ly judged in the vehemence of «c- 
tion. Dryer. 

Coxru'szpxtss [from confuſed] a being in confuſion, want of 
diſtinctneſs, want of clearneſs. Coanfu/edne/s of our notions. ANorr::. 

Cox rv'siox [Fr. ce. It. confafron, Sp. of confuſiv, Lat.] 1. 
A jumbling together, tumultuous medley. | 

| "The proud tower, whole points the clouds did hit. 
By tongue's confufion was to ruin brought. Davies. 
2. Diſorder, hurly-burly, or diſturbance, tumult. God is not a Get 
of ſedition and co:2/u/fcr, but of order and of peace. Heer. 3. 11 
diſtin&t combination. The confuſion of two different ideas. Locks. 
4. Overthrow, deſtruction. | 
The ſtrength of their illuſion. 
Shall draw him into his conffcor. Shakeſpeare. 
5. State of being abaſhed or out or countenance, hurry of idea: 
Confuficr dwelt in every face. Addiſor. 

CoxFusiox [in a metaphyſical ſenſe} is oppoſed to order, in 2 
perturbation of which c Gon conſiſts, ex. gr. when things prior in 
nature do not precede, or poſterior, do not follow. 

CoxFusox [with chemiſts] a mixture of liquors or fluid things. 

Coxr usiox [with logicians] is oppoſed to diſtinfinels or peripi- 
cuity. 

Cox rusiox n ſenſe] is a ſort of union or mixture by 
mere 3 as between fluids of a contrary nature, as oil, 
vinegar, Cc. 

Coxru'raBLE [from con poſſible to be diſproved. Not a 
bundle of . or . — accuſations, a true liſt of our 
tranſgreſſions. Brown. | | | 

CoxruTa'T1O, . rhetoricians] a part of a narration, 
wherein the orator ſeconds his own arguments, and ſtrengthens his 
we. refuting and deſtroying the oppoſite arguments of his an- 
tagoniſt. | = 

CoxFruTa'TION 1 r. confutazione, It. confutacien, Sp. of confutatio, 
Lat.] the act of diſapproving what has been ſpoken. 

To Cox rurE [ cenfuter, Fr. confutar, Sp. confutare, It. and Lat 
to diſprove, to anſwer objections, to overthrow or baffle, to convict 
of error or falſhood. | 

He could on either ſide diſpute, | | 
| Confute, change hands, and ſtill confute. Hudibras. 
Coxc [in phyſicians bills is ſet for cangius, Lat.] a gallon. 
 Co'xGe, Fr. 1. The act of reverence, bow. 55 
The captain ſalutes you with conge profound, - 
And your ladyſhip curt'fies half way to the ground. Sui. 


So courteous c:xge both did give and take, 
With right — plighted, pledges of good will. Spenſcr. 

Coxce [with architects] a moulding either in form of a quarter 
round, or of a cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparate two members from 
one another. | 8 

Coxce 4 Accorder, Fr. leave to accord or agree. 

Coxce A Elire [in law] the royal permiſſion to a dean or chapter, 
in a time of vacation, to chuſe a biſhop, &c. 

To Coxc [from the noun] to take leave. 

Co'xce3 [with architects] the rings or ferrels anciently uſed abou: 
the ends of wooden pillars, to keep them from ſplitting, and after- 
wards imitated in ſtone-work. 

CoxcFraBLeE [of conge, Fr.] done with leave. 

To Coxce'al, verb neut. [congeler, Fr. congelar, Sp. cengelare, It. 

2. To thicken or grow thick, as 
When water cergeals, the ſurface of the ice is ſmooth. 


To Coxcral,: verb a. 1. To turn by froſt from a fluid to a 
ſolid ſtate. A vapoury deluge lies to ſnow congeai d. Thomſen 2. To 
bind or fix, as by cold. | 

Dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congea/'4 mouths, and bleed afreſh. Shakeſpeare. 

To CoxGeaL [with chemiſts] is to let ſome matter that is melted, 
fix or grow into a conſiſtence, as when metal is ſuffered to cool after it 
has been melted in a crucible, &c. 

— [from congeal] that may be congealed. Bacon 
vzes it. 
; Con- 


2. Leave, farewel. 


ice does. 
Burnet. 


CON 


Shai Heare. 


ConcELa'Tion [Fr. congelazione, It. cergelaclon, Sp. 
or 


1. The aft of i . Com or con- 
NN 
y parts in rivers and lakes, where there are mineral 
Kill perſiſt without on. Brown. | 
Conck unn, Lat. being of the ſame kind or nature. Miller uſes 


it. 
Conce'xeRATED [congeneratus, Lat.] 7 together. 
Conce'nErOUS Lo Lat.] being of the ſame kind, ariſing 
2 Of a congenerons nature. Broun. Congenerous 
Coxcentrous Muſcles [with anatomiſts] ſuch as ſerve together to 
K 
ConGE'NEROUSNESS | lity being of 
the ſame kind, or ing to the ſame claſs. oy 
Concaxenrs [congeneres, Lat.] of the ſame generation or kind. 
Concrz'x1aL [of cor and genialis, Lat. of genius] _ of the ſame 
ſtock or kind, partaking of the ſame — hings ſome- 
hat congenial, and of a remote kindred to your own conceptions. 


Concenta'tiTy, or Conct'xtalness [from congenial] the like- 


neſs of one kind to or with another, participation of the ſame ge- 
nius, cognation of mind. | 

Conce ur [congenitus, — being of the ſame birth, begotten 
together. uſions of moral and intellectual truth, ſcem to be 
congenite with us, connatural to us, and engraven in the very frame of 
the ſoul. Hale. 


Conor vr, [congenitura, Lat.] the birth of things at the ſame 


time. 
— 2 of low 82 a dwarf. 1 8 
/NGER e, Fr. gronge, It. er, or cangras, Lat.] a great 
kind of cel. E fiſh, whoſe ings © and nature are much like the 
cel, frequent both the ſea and freſh rivers ; as the mighty conger, taken 
often in the Severn. Walter. | 
Concer, or Coxcre [of corgrus, Lat.] a ſociety of bookſellers, to 
the number of ten, or more, who unite into a fort of compa 


i. e. to agree together; or, ff licet in parts 
» 2 


congreſſus, a congreſs. Utrum horum mavis 
1 a heap, a a hoard. The air is a congeries, or 
heap of ſmall particles. A congeries or heap of gods. Cud- 
worth. | 
Concerts [in natural philoſophy] a collection or joining together 
of — particles into one maſs or lump. 5 
To Concz'sr ( cangeſam, ſup. of congero, Lat. from con and gero, 


© to up, or r. 
— Funny [of congeff, Lat.] that 


Conxcesrion [with ſurgeons a ſettling of humours in any of 
the body, — a — 2 or ſwelling by little and 4 wp and 
almoſt inſenſibly, by reaſon of the flow progreſs and thickneſs of the 
matter 


Co'xciary | 6.4 as from congins, Lat. a meaſure of corn; with 
en] a gi 

to the Roman 4 
money. Addiſon u 
Co'xcivs, a Roman meaſure, containi 


To ConcLoseg, 
Uproll 


'd, | 
As drops on duſt conglobing from the dry. Milton. 
Coucron ar, Co'ncLOBATED, or ConcLoBeD, part. [conglo! a- 


U 


„into a 
ConcLoBaTED Glands [in anatomy] ſuch glands in an animal 
body, as are ſmooth in their ſurface, ſeem to be made up of one 
continued ſubſtance, as thoſe of the meſ are, and thoſe 
which ſerve to ſeparate the juice called 1 a from the arterious 
blood, and to return it by proper cl See ConcLoMERAaTED 


Co'ncLOBaTELY {of cenglobate] in a round maſs or lump, c. 


Conorona Trion [from cong/obate] the act of gathering together; a 


round lump. Brown uſes it. 

To ConcLo'ueraTE [conglomeratum, ſup. of conglomere, Lat.] to 
wind up, or into a bottom, to heap up into a round maſs. The liver 
is one great cong/omerated Grew 


Conclo'uertarte, or Conclo'MERATED [conglemeratus, Lat.] 1. 


heaped or wound round er. The con and conglomerate 

glands. Cheyne. 2. C twiſted together. Beams of light, 

when multiplied and cong/cmerate, generate heat. Bacon. 
ConcLo'merRaTED G {in anatomy] are ſuch as are uneven in 


their ſurface, and made up as it were of leſſer glands or kernels ; the 
uſe of which is to ſeparate ſeveral forts of juices from the blood; and 


may be heaped up or gotten 
| — [Fr. congeftio, Lat.] a heaping or gathering to- 


C ON 
aiſo to work and alter them, and to convey them by proper «nanne*; to 
their peculiar recepticles. Boerhaave diftinguith<s theſe conglome 
rated or compoſite glands from the conglobate or ſimple, thus : Ihe 
ſimple, ſays he, mix their purer juice by the lamphatic ducts with the 
chyle, or venoſe blood; or erh it on the ſurface of the ſkin, or free 
membranes, which are diſtributed every where throughout the body. 
But the compoſize ſend out their juices, when formed from every past 
{of that compound] by its liale canal into a greater tanais. and by Us 
common emiſſory at length diſcharge it into the great cavities of the 
mouth, chiefly, and inteſtines; or to con the body, fur particular 
uſes. See Boerhaave æcn⁰n . animal. Edit. Lonin. where the reader 
will find ſome curious rl ArTEs of the glands, wich their reſpective 
nerves and lymphatic veſſels. 
_ Coxciomera'Tion [from conglomerate] 1, Collection of matter 
into a looſe ball. 2. Mixture, intertexture. The multiplication and 
conglomeration of ſounds, generates rare faction of the air. Buror. 

To CoxcLu'TinaTE, werb aft. [conglutirer, Fr. corglutinar, Sp. 
conglatino, Lat.] to glue, knit or join together, to heal wounds. | 
To CoxGLuTINATE, verb neut. to be united by che intervention of 
a callus. 

CoxcLuTiNa'TIOn [Fr. of c:mglutino, conglutivatione, It. con- 
tinacion, Sp. of couglutinatio, Lat.] the act of gluing together. 

_ ConcLutixaTiIONS [with phyſicians] the act of j"ining of bodies 
by means of their oily, ſticky and clammy parts, the act of witins 
wounded bodies. The union or conglutinaticn of part, levaraicd by a 
wound. Arbuthret. wy” | 

Conciu riNarivE [from cenglutiuate] of a gluing or Picking qua- 
lity, having the power of uniting wounds. 

CoxcluTixa'tor, . [of cwrglutinate] that which ha, the 
power of uniting wounds. The oſteocolla is recommended a, a 
conglutinater of broken boncs. Woodieard. | 

Co'xco, a large country on the ueſtern coaſt of Afiict, between 
10 and 20 degrees welt longitude ; and between the equitor, and 18 

fouth latitude ; compreicnding the countries of Loango, A 


gola. and Benguella. It is Lounded by the kingdom of Benin on the 


north, by Matama, and part of Caffraria on the fouth, and by the 
Atlantic ocean on the welt. It is ſometi mes called Lou er Guinea. 
0 [ congratzlans, Lac} congratulating. Milton 
| n. 

To Coxcra'TULATE, verb rout. [congratules, Fr. cirgratulare, Tt 
congratular, Sp. corgratulutum. from co and gratulcr, Lat.) to rejonc -: 
with one on account of his good fortune. I cannot but with much 
pleaſure congratulute with my country, which hath outdone all Europe 
in adyancing converſation. Swift. | 

To Coxcrarutatt, verb art. 1. To bid one joy; to expret; 
joy on his account. | e:gratulite our Engliſh tongue, that it has 
been enriched with words from all our neighbours. I art. 2. Some- 

times with 7 before the perſon ard the cauſe of joy, in the accuſative 
caſe. An ecclefiaſtical union with yourſelves, I am rather ready to 
cong ratulate to you. Spratt. 

CoxocraTULariox [Fr. corgratulaticne, It. congratulacion, Sp. of 
congratulatia, — 1. The act of congra:ulating, or profefling joy for 
another's happineſs or ſucceſs. 2. I he torm in which joy for the haps 
pineſs of another is profeſſed. | 

Coxcra'TULATORY [congrati/ator, Lat.] belonging to congratu- 
tion, expreſſing joy for ancther's good fortune. 

Co'x6rE [of conger, Lat.] a large cel that eats up the ſinall fry. 
Sec Cox ER. 6 
IO Coxcrer' [from cen and gre, Fr.] :o agree, to unite. 

One concent, 
Congreeing in a full and national cloſe. Shakeſpeare. 

To Coxcret'r [of cen and greet] to ſalute reciprocally. 

Face to face, and eye to eye, 
You have c:ngreeted. Shakeſpeare. | 

To Co'xcrtGaTt, verb act. [congregare, It. congregar, Sp. cong'es 
gatum, ſup. of congrego, Lat.] to aſſemble or gather together. Any 
multitude of men corgregated may be termed a church. Hooker. 

To CoxGrEGATE, verb nut. to meet, to be gathered together. 

Equals with equals often cong- cg, Denham. | 

Cou'xGRkEGATE, adj. {from the verb} collected. compact. Where 


the matter is moſt corgregate, the cold is the greater. Bacon. 


CoxGreGa'TION [ir. congregazione, It. congregacion, Sp. of congre- 
gatio, Lat.] 1. / maſs of various parts brought together. A fou! 
and peſtilent corgregation of vapouis. Shak: ſpeare. 2. An aflembly 


or gathering together; a ſociety or company of people, meeting in 


public, more eſpecially for divine ſervice. | 
CoxcrtGa'T10Nn [with ſome philoſophers] the leaſt degree of mix- 
ture, in which the parts of the mixed Lody are inconſiſtent, or do not 
adhere to or touch cach other but in the point ; which properly, they 
fay, is peculiar to the particles of water, and a!l other fluids. 
CoxncREGaT1ON of Cardinals, are aſſemblies diſtributed by the pope 
into ſeveral chambers, like our offices or courts. Chambers. | 
CoxcrEGa'rIONAL {from congregation] of or pertaining to a con 


CoxcREGa'TIONALISTS, a ſect of independents, between Preſbyte- 
rians and Browniits. See IN DbETENDENT. But in juſtice both to the 
etymology of the word, and that body of Chriſtian profeſſors to 
which it is applied, it ſhould be obſerved, that, when ſing to 
form and model their churches on the truly primitive plan, - judg - 
ed ſomewhat more of a demecracy ſhould be received, than cither the 
church of England or Preſbyterians eſpouſed. The choice of the paſ- 
tor, aſſiſtant, and deacons; the admiſſion and expulſion of members; 
add, if you will, the d;/miffion of their teachers; all being alike desi 
ded 47 ſuffrage of the whole body, 7. e. in effect by the people: 
and tho' not * to cemſult and hold communion wit © her: 
churches, yet do they maintain, that every diſtinet afcciated body 
has the full power within itſelf; and I take this to be the true gro 
of their ſtiling themſelves "> rp and of others calling 
them independent. It may be objected, that by this conſtitution their 
clergy are placed in too great a DEPENDANCE on the laity : however, 
they find their advantage in it; as it ſerves to keep btervdoxy out of 
their pu/zits, and tranſmit CaLvixisn (which is here 1% omrium) 
to their lateſt poſterity. | 

| 3 2 Ce- 


CON 


„ -- wan [of congregation] diſſenters from the church 
of England. 
For, Dona [ congrez, Fr. congreſo, It. and Sp. congreſs, Lat.] 2 
coming tog<ther, merting or rencounter, an encountering. 

Here Pallus urges on, and Lauſus there; 

Their congreſs in the field great Jove withſtands. Dryden. 

Coxcrtss, an aſſembly, or the meeting together of the deputies 
or plenipotentiaries of ſeveral princes, to treat a peace or any 
other affair of importance. : 

Coxcress [in law] an eſſay or trial made by the appoint- 
ment of a judge in the preſence of ſurgeons and matrons, to prove 
whether a man be impotent or not, in order to diſſolve a mar- 
riage. 

3 t'ss1vE [from congre/5] encountering, meeting together. 
Disjoined and congreſ ve generation. Brown. 

To Coxncrvu't [corgrue, Lat.] to agree, to ſuit, to be conſiſtent 
with. Letters congruing to that effect. Shakeſpeare. 

Coxcrv'txcE [congruetia, Lat.] agreement, ſuitableneſs, conſiſt- 
ency. 

Coxcev'txT [Fr. congraens, Lat.] agreeable, ſuitable. 

Cox cu v . congrue] 1. Suitableneſs, agreeableneſs. Con- 
graity of opinions to our natural conſtitution. Glanville. 2. Fitneſs, 
pertinence. A whole ſentence may fail of its congraity by wanting one 
particle. Sidrey. 3. Conſequence of argument, conſiſtency. With 
V What congruity doth the church of Rome deny that? Hooker. 
Coxcevirty [in natural philoſophy] is taken to be a relative 


perty of a fluid body, by which any of it is readily united with 


any other part, either of itſelf or of any other ſimilar fluid. And 
on the contrary, incongruity is a property by which it is hindered 
from uniting with any folid or fluid body that is diſſimilar to it. 


Cox cuir [with ſchoolmen] is a ſuitableneſs or relation between 


things, whereby we come to a knowledge of what is to come to paſs 
therein. 

Coxcrvity [with grometricians| is a term applied to figures, lines, 
Sc. which exactly correſpond when laid over one another, as having 
the ſme term or bounds. | | 
_ Co'xgruMeNT {from comprae] fitneſs, adaptation. The comgru- 
ment and harmonious fitting of periods in a ſentence. Ben Jobnſon. 

Co'x;rUOUs [congran, It. and Sp. congrazs, Lat.] 1. Agrecable to, 
conſiſtent with. [ke obedience we owe to God, cougruons to the light 
of reaſon. Locke. 2. Convenient, meet, proper, ſuitable to. "The 
faculty is infinite, the object infinite, and they infinitely congracas to 
one another. Chezne. 3. Rational. fit. It is no wiſe congracus that 
God ſhould be always frightening men into an acknowledgment of the 
truth. Atterbury. | 

Co'xcruotiLly [from corgruous] ſuitably, pertinently, conſiſtently. 
Congru:nfy to a conjecture. Boyle. | 

Co'xGRUOUSNESS, agreeableneſs, Sc. 

Co' xi, a ſtrong town of Piedmont, in Italy, ſituate on the river Stu · 
ra, 32 miles ſouth of Turin. | 
__ Co'xic,, or Coxtcal. {conicus, Lat.] of or pertaining to the figure 

of a cone. | 


Conc Section, is a curve line ariſing from the ſection of a cone, by 


a plane. 

1 the ſection be made by the axis, or through the vertex, the 
figure ariting is a triangle. If the ſection be made by a plane parallel 
to the baſe of the cone, or concentrically poſited, the figure — is 
a circle. | | 

If the ſection be made parallel to one fide of the cone, it will be 
a parabola. | | 

It the tec:ion be made one ſide of the cone, through the 
baſe, and not parallel to the other fide of the cone, it will be an hy- 
perbola. | 

Cox ic [from conical] in the form of a cone. A watering 
pot ſhaped cenically, or like a ſugar loaf. Boyle. | 
' Co'x1CALNxEss, the ſtate or quality of being in form of a cone. 

___ Co'x1c5, that part of the higher geometry, or geometry of curves, 
that conſiders the cone, and the ſeveral curve lines ariſing from the ſec- 
tions thereof. | | 

To Cox jr“ er, a word uſed by Shakeſpeare for conjefture. 8 

Coxje'CTURABLE (from corjecture] that may be conj or 
gueſſed. | 

Cox jr crux Al [Fr. conghietturale, It. congetural, Sp. of comjectu- 
ralis, Lat.] belonging to or depending on conjectures; that is, only 
grounded upon appearances, or probable arguments. Conjectural mar- 
riages ; conjectural fears. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cox3tcruralitY [from conjettural] the ſtate or quality of what 
depends upon gueſs. Probabilities and the conjecturality of philoſophy. 

Brown. ; 

CoxJr'cTURALLY [from comjefaral] by conjefture. Probably and 
cenjeeturally farmited. Hooker. | 

To Cox1e'crure [conjedturer, Fr. conphictturare, It. congeturar, 


FpPpy. of cojefura, Lat. | to judge or gueis a: random, and upon bare 


probability, without any demonſtration ; as, to comedure any event to 
come. | 
Cox;e'ctTure [Fr. conghiettura, It. congetura, Sp. of comjectura, 
Lat.] 1. A gueſs, a le opinion or ſuppoſition. 2. Idea, concep- 
tion. Now obſolete. 
Now entertain conjefure of a time, 
When creeping murmur and the poring dark 
Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Conjr'crTurER {from corjefure] one who conjectures or forms an 
opinion without proof. Very grave conjecturert. Brown. The wiſe 
cenjetturers. Addifen. | | 
Cox1'rtRous | conifer, Lat. of conus, a cone, and fero, to bear] 
bearing cones. | 
Cox1'FErovus Plants [with botaniſts] trees, ſhrubs, or plants, that 
bear a ſcaly fruit of a woody ſubſtance, and a kind of conical figure, 
containing many ſecds, which being ripe, drop out of the ſeveral cells 
or partitions of the cone, that then gape or = for that purpoſe ; as 
the pine, the common alder, the Scotch fir, &c. | 
Cox1xGE'rla [Lat. old records] a coney-borough or warren for 
rabbets. 
Co'nincsecs, the capital of a country of the ſame name in the 


CON 
circle of Swabia, in Germany, about 20 miles north cf Conſlas ce 
Lat. 47% 50 N. Long. 9? 23 E. 

To Coxyo'sbLE {trom con, together, and iel berrel, the head. Toln 
fm] to chat together, to concert, to diiculs, A low cant word. \ 
miniſter tha: ſhould conjebble matters of ate with tuinblers, and (07 
fer politics with tinkers. L'Eftrange. : 

To Corju'ix, werb ad. [ comjumgere, Lat. compoindre, Fr. cergiue 
gere, It. canjiuntar, Sp.] 1. To join, or put together, to unite ig. 
one. Two friends coryzin'd in one. Dryden. 2. To unite in m ar 
riage. Shakeſpeare uſes it in this ſenſe. 3. To affociate, to connect 
2 deſigns of all can be coxyoined in higatures of the tame re: org. 

auler. 

To Coxjotx, verb nent. to league, to be united. 

This part of his 
Corgains with my diſeaſe, and helps to end me. Shakef+ are. 

Coxjo'rxr [Fr. congiunts, It. corjunco, Sp. comuntas, Lat.] joined 
together, mutual. | 

CoxjorxT Degree: [in muſic} are two notes, which immediately ſol- 
low cach other in order of the icale, as wt and re. 

Coxjorxt Terracherd; in muſic] are two tetrachords where the 
ſame chord is the higheſt ot the one, and the lowelt of the other. 

Coxjo'txTLY [of corjoint} unitedly, jointly, not apar:. The ul 
- doubttul remedies ccf with thoſe that are of approved vi;tues. 

roTn. 

Co'x180R, or Co'cx159R [in law] is uſcd in the paſſing of fines, 
for him that acknowledges * fine. : , 

Co'xjucal [Fr. corugale, It. conjugal, Sp. of conjugalis, Lat. of 
con, with, and ingum, a yoke] of or belonging to a married couple, 
matrimonial; as, co/ugal affection. 

Co'x;3ucally {ot cnjagal] after the manner of man ard wife. 

Co'xjucire Diameter [in geometry} is the ſhorteil axis ur diamc- 
ter in an ellipſis or oval figure. 

CoxjuGaTtt of an Hyperbola, is the line drawn parallel to the orc;. 
nates, and through the center or middle point of the traniverſe axis; 
which is ſometimes called the ſecond axis or diameter. 

To CoxjucarE [corjuguer, Fr. congingare, It. corjugar, Sp. of 
Jugo, Lat.] to join in marriage, to unite. Thoſe drawing as wc! 
marriage as wardthip, gave him power and occaſion to cugate zn 
Norman and the Saxon houſes. Wotton. 

To Coxjucart AI [with grammarians] is to form or vary : 
thro? its ſeveral moods, tenſes rſons. | 

CoxjuGaTe, adj. { conjugatus, Lat.) agreeing in derivation with 
another word, and therefore generally retembling it in fignificatien. 
This grammaticai argument, grounded upon the derivation of iponta. 


neous from /ente, weighs nothing: we have learned in logic, tt. 


conjugates are ſometimes in name only and not in deed. Graz ba /. 
Co'xJUGATED [| wyugatus, Lat.] coupled or yoked matrimonizi!: 


together 


Co'x1JucaTEs [with logicians] is when from one word we argue to 
another of the ſame origination ; as, if weeping is ſorrou, then, i» 
weep is to ſorrow. 6 

CoxJjucaTEs (with rhetoricians] thoſe things that are derived from 
the ſame original ; as, great, greatneſs, greatly. 

CoxjuGa TION (F r. congingazione, It. conjugacidn, Sp. of coming ati. 
Lat.] 1. The act of yoking or coupling together in pairs. 2. The ad ot 
compiling things together. The various mixtures and cormjugations vi 
atoms beget nothing. Bextley. 3. The flexion or variation of a verb, 
thro” all its moods, tenſes, and ; as, declenſions and comuga- 


tions, 4. Union, aſſemblage. The ſupper of the Lord is the moſt 


ſacred and uſeful coujugation of ſecret and holy things. Taylor. 

CorxzucaTion [with anatomiſts] is underſtood of a pair of nerves, 
or two nerves ariling together and ſerving for the ſame operation, ſcn- 
ſation or motion; e ſixth conjugation or pair of nerves. | 

 Coxju'xcr, 4%. [ conjuntus, Lat) conjoined, united. 
hen he coyun# and flatt ring his diſpleaſure 
Tript me behind. Shakeſpeare. 

Coxju'xcTION [ corjonBien, Fr. conginnzione. It. corjuncion, Sp. of 
conjun#tio, Lat. from con, and jungo, to join] 1. Union, league. A ſtrict 
conjunction and amity between them. Bacon. In ſociety and conjundia:: 
with others. South. 2. [With grammarians] a particle or little word 
that ſerves to join other words or ſentences together, and to fignify the 
relation they have to one another. 

 CoxzuxT710N [in aſtronomy] the concourſe or congreſs of two ſtars 
or planets inthe optical point of the heavens, where they are ſup- 
poſed to have great power and influence; as, the camurctions and op- 
poſitions of ſtars. 


Coxjuxcriox Apparent {in aſtronomy] is when the right-line ſup- 


poſed to be drawn thro' the centers of two planets, does not paſs thro' 
the centre of the earth. | 


CoxjuxcT1on real or true [in aſtronomy] is when the right line 
being prolonged or lengthened, paſies alſo through the earth's 
center 


Co's JuxcT1 Merbi [Lat. in medicine] two diſeaſes which come 


together, er conſequentes, the 
former ſubſiſting at the ſame time, and the latter follow ing one an- 
other 


Cox juxcri vA Tunica [ Lat. in anatomy] the firſt coat or mem- 
brane of the eye, ſo named, becauſe it incloſes all the reſt, or becauſe 
it faſtens the eye in its orbit. But Doctor Keill, in his anatomy, has 
given us a more correct account of the 
eyelids, ſays he, are covered within with a ſa.ooth membrane called 
CONJUNCTILYA, becauſe it is continued upon the fore-part of the globe, 
conſtituting that which we call the bite of the eye ; it joins the globe 
to the edges of the orbit. He adds, that it is full of veins and 
arteries, which appear big in an ei, or inflammation of the eyes. 
Sec Boerbaave acmomia animalis ereis tabulis — Edit. 1 

Cox ju'x cri [ conjoentif, Fr. congundtivo, It. comjuncti uo, Sp 
conjunct i uus, Lat.] - Joined, united ; now obſolete. 

She's ſo comundive to my life and foul, 

That as the ſtar moves not but in his ſphere, 

I could not but by her. Shakeſpeare. 
2. In grammar, the mood of a verb uſed ſub y to a con- 
junction; as, the conjundive or ſubjunctive mood of a verbe 


Ccx- 


of this term. The 


* 


P en. Ao. 


CON 


Congu'ncTiveLY from comumncti ue] in union, not apart. Good 


Brown. 
Congu'ncTIVENeEss, the quality or ſtate of being conjoined. 
Conxzu'ncTLY [from canin] jointly, not apart. Sce Cox- 
;01NTLY. 
Coxzu'NCTNESS comjun?] the being cloſe joined. 
Conju'NcCTURE onfure, Fr. congruntura, It. . 
| Sh os cus of aps. comdine- 
conjunzure of affairs. King Charles. 


and comjumctures of letters in words. Holder. 4. Confiftency. I grant 
to preſbyter 


We charge you, in the name of God, take heed, 

Under this comjuration ſpeak. Shake hear. 

. A plot or conſpiracy, ſecret cabal or league to do any public 
harm, as to ſubvert the government, attempt the life of the prince, 


2 


driven away. 
What drugs, what charms, 
What comuration, and what mighty magic, 
For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd withal, 
I won his daughter with. Shakeſpeare. 

Conjura'Tion [in common law] is in a more eſpecial manner 
taken to intend a perſonal conference with the devil or evil ſpirits, 
either to compaſs ſome deſign, or to attain to the know1:dge of 1ome 
ſecret. 


To Coxju're, verb act. [ comurer, Fr. congiurare, It. conjurar, Sp. 
of conjure, Lat.] 1. To call upon in ſome ſacred name, to ſummon or 
charge upon the ſacredneſs of an oath, or to delire earneſtly, with the 
greateſt importunity ; to enjoin with the higheſt ſolemnity. 
| I comure you let him know | 

Whate er was done agninſt him Cato, did it. fad: an. 

2. To conſpire or plot r, to bind many by an oath to ſome 
common d z this is a ſenſe that is rarely uſed. 

He in proud rebellious arms, 

Drew after him the third part of heav'n's ſons, 

Comur'd againſt the higheſt. Milter. | 
3- To affect by enchantment, to charm. 

What black magician conjures up this fiend. Shak-ſpeare. 
You have conjured up perſons that exiſt no where elſe but on old coins. 
Addijon. 4. When this word is uſed for ſummon or conſpire, it is ac- 
cented on the laſt ſyllable, comwre ; when for charm, one the firſt, 


To Cox junk, verb 9 conjuration or the raiſing of 
— My invocation is and fair, aud in his miſtreſs's name 

conjure only to raiſe up him. Shakeſpeare. | | 

Conju'REMENT [from conjare] ſerious injunction, ſolemn demand. 
Your earneſt entreaties and ſeri wrements, Milton. | 

Co'xjurtr [from conjure] 1. One that uſcs inchantments. 

Figures in the book 

ſome dead comjurey that would enforce nature. Donne. 
Would never find you in your conduct ſlipping 
4 Thoꝰ they turn d comuror: — you tripping. Adliſen. 

2. Anim , who s to ſecret arts; a cunning man. 

| == — brings. | : 

| _ _ The Ce rer knows who ſtole the things. Prier. 
3- Ironically, a man of ſagacity, one of ſhrewd conduct. Tho' ants 
are very knowing, 1 don't take them to be compurers, and therefore 
could not gueſs corn in that room. Addi/on. 

1 never took bim for a Coxjuren ; that is, I always looked on him 
to be a filly empty fellow. The Scots fay ; they that burn him for a 
witch, loſe all the coals. | 

To Conn [of connan, Sax. to know] 1. To get or learn without 
book. 2. To give; as, I corn you thanks. 3. Io ſtrike with the 
fiſt; a cant word. See To Con. | 

Conna'sCENCE, or Conna'sCENCY [of cor and na et, Lat.] 1. The 
ſtate of being born together with another; common birth 2. The act of 
uniting or growing together: this ſenſe is improper. Symphyſis de- 
notes a comnaſcence or growing together. Hileman. 

CoxxA TE [connatus, of cermaſcar, to be born] born together with 
a perſon ; as, connate notions. 

Coxxna'TURAL [comaturale, It. conatural, Sp. of con and naturalis, 
Lat.] 1. Being natural to ſeveral things; denoting a participation 

| How we may come 5 | 

| To death, and mix with our connatuera/ duſt. Milton. 

2. Suitable to nature. | | | 
Whatever draws me on, 
Or ſympathy, or ſome cannat ral force. Milton. 
3. Connected by nature, united with the being of a thing; as, conna- 
tural affections 


ConnaTuRra'LiTY, or Coxnna'TURALNESs [from connatural] a 
1 — —— — — ages 

ity. There 1s a comaturality and congruity between that knowledge 
and thoſe habits, and that future eſtate of the foul. Hale. Such is 
the comnaturalneſs of our corruptions. Pearſon on the creed. 

Connav'cur, the moſt weſternly province of Ireland. 

To Conxz'cr, verb act. ¶ comettere, It. of connedto, Lat. 
Join, knit, tie, or faſten together. The corpuſcles that itute the 
quickfilver will be connected to one another. Boy/e. 2. To unite as a 
cement. A wan muſt ſee the connection of each intermediate idea 
with thoſe it conne&s. Locke. 3. To join in a juſt ſerios of thought, 
or regular conſtruction of language; as, the author conneds his argu- 
ments very clearly 


i. To 


To Connect, werb nent. to cohere, to have a juſt relation to 
things preceden; and ſubſequent. 


ſation. 


This is only uſed in conver- 


e. 3. — 4 words, characters or ceremonies; an inchantment. 
il | ſpirits, tempeſts, Sc. are ſuppoſed to be raiſed and 
* 1 


CON 

Coxxz*cTICUT. a Britiſh colony of North America, bounded by 
the Maſſachuſet colony on the north-eaſt ; by the Atlantic Ocean or 
the ſouth-eaſt and by New York on the 3 being about 100 mile; 
in length, and 80 in breadth. This colony conſtitutes a diſtinct go- 
vernment, of a different form from that of New England. | 

Conxe'cTiVELy, adj. {from connect] in conjunction, jointly. The 

power is great, whenever they can unite cornefively, or by 
eputation to exert it. SS. 

To Coxxx'x [Gi e, ſup. of connefo, from con, and nete, Lat. 
to tie] to join together, to fatten to each other. To connex words or 
ſentences, Hale. 

They fly, 
By chains comnex'd. TJobn Philips. 

Coxxex [with logicians] tl:oic things are ſaid to be connex, that 
are joined one to another with dependance or ſequence. 

Conxe'x10n [Fr. cg, It. connexion, Sp. of connexio, Lat.] 
1. The act of joining things together. 2. The ſtate of being faſtened to- 
gether. Joined in connexion tweet. Milton. | 
Ihe eternal and inſeparable connexion between virtue and happineſs. 
Atterbary. 3. Dependency of one thing upon another, juſt relation 
to ſomethi t or ſubſequent, coherence. Cxnexion and chain 
of cauſes. Due connec with the end defign'd. Bla Ah 

Coxxeg'xirty [conrexite, Fr. nt, It.) that by which one 
thing is joined to another. | 

Conne'xive {from comex] having the force of connecting, con- 
junctive. The predicate and ſubject are joined in a forin of word: b 
cernexi ve particles. Watts. . 

CoxnicTa'T1ON, Lat. a twinkling or winking with the eye. 

Cox xi vAxct, or Cox xivEN CE | Fr. comiuenta, It. of conniventia, 
Lat.] 1. The act of winking. Ol ſolete. 2. A feigning not to ſc, 
winking at a fault, a patling it by without punithment. Every vice 
interpret a conri dance, an 1 South, 

To Coxxi've [comiver, Fr. conmiveo, Lat.] 1. To wink, to nod 
judi-icuſly. To comive with either eye. Spectator. 2. To pretend 
blindneſs or ignorance ; commonly with at. He perſuades authorit/ 
to conmi ve at his own vices. Rogers. 3. To let pats uncenſured. 

Coxnnive'nTEs Glandulor or Fakvule, Lat. [in anatomy] are 


_ wrinkles or corrugations in the inner coat or membrane of the two 


large inteſtines, the jejunum and ilium. 
_ Conxor'ssANCE, Fr. a ſolid and critical judgment in any art or ſci 
ence ; particularly-in painting, ſculpture, &c. 

Corrorsss ve, Fr. [of cannoitre, Fr. to know] a perſon well verſed 
or thoroughly ſkilied in any art or ſcience ; eſpecially a critic, or one 
who is a thorough judge or maſter in matters of painting, &c. It is 
olien applied to a pretended critic. 

Your leffon learnt, you'll be ſecure 
To get the name of connveffenr. Saviflt. 

Cox xon, the capital of a county of the fame name in the circle of 
Suabia, in Germany, about 20 miles north of Conftance. Lat. 47? 
50 N. Long. . 23 E. 

To Cox Nx, verb act. [of cen, and note, to note] to imply, 
to betoken. (od furcteeing docs not include or cornotate pte · deter - 


mining. lam mend. 


_ ConnoTa'TIon [from cerretate] implication of ing be- 
ſides itſelf, inference. By reaſon of the cocxiſtence of one thing with 
another, there ariſeth a various rclation or cometation between them. Hale. 

To Conxo're ſtrom con, and 57a, a mark] to imply, to betoken. 

Good connotea certain faitablenefs of it to ſome other thing. South. 

Conxu'Bial. [connubialts, Lat.] belouging to wedlock, matrimo 


nial. 
Should ſecond lore a pleaſing flame inſpire, 
And the chaſte queen :oanubial rites require. Pope, 
CoxxuTRi'TIOU; — natural philoſophy] is that which becomes 
habitual to a perſon from his particular nouriſliment. or what breaks 
out into a diſeaſe in proceſs of time, waich gradually had its firit ali- 
ments from ſucking a diſtemper d nurſe, &c. 
Coxoui'd DLR 544% ae, of , a Cone, and 138. reſemblance ; 
wich geomet:icians] a ſolid body reſembling a cone, excepting that 
inſtcad of a periect circle, it has for its baſe an ellipſis or ſame other 
curve approaching thereto 3 or it is a folid produced by the circum- 
volution or turning of any ſection of a cone about its axis. | 
Conorp Elliptical {in geometry] is a ſolid figure, made from the 
plane of a ſemi ellipſis, turned about one of its axis. 
Cool Paraboiical [in geometry] is a ſolid made by the turning 
of a parabola about its axis. 

Coxo ES [with anatomiſts] a particular gland or kernel in the 
brain, the ſame as conarium or glandula pinealis. | 
Coxo1'D:cali. {from coroid] approaching to the form of a cone. 

To Coxnqua'vaart { conguadratum, Lat.] to bring into a ſquare, 


ther with another. | 
o Cox dus, TE [corguaſſatum, * of conguaſſs, of con, and 

guaſſo, to ſhake] to agitate, to ſhake. Vomits violently conguaſſate = 
the lungs. Harvey. 

Conguassa'r10x [from conguaſſate} a ſliaking as im an earthquake: 
a daſhing or breaking to pieces. 

ConquassaT:oNn [in pharmacy] the pounding of things in a mor- 
tar. | 
To Co'xquer, verb ad. [conquerir, Fr. conguiflare, It. congui/ ar, 


Sp. iro, Lat.] 1. To gain or get by force of arms. | 
1 Who cer E „ o'er wit. Pete 
2. To bring under, to overcome. 
Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to breaſt, 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conguer'd. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To maſter, to ſurmount ; as, to canguer all difficukies. 
To Conques, verb next. to get the victory. 


Reſolv'd to conquer or to = 3 1 
Co'nQuERABLE [of cenguer] may be conquered. He will in 
it eaſy — nn ls South. 


Conque'sxa, a port town of Brittany, in France, 40 miles ſouth- 
caſt of Breſt. | 

Co'nqueros. 1. One who has conquered or obtained the vitory. 
The ſlave called out to the congueror, remember, Sir, that you are a 
man. Addiſon. 2. A ſubduer, one who ruins countries. 


Conguer:y; 


CON 


Comgreroy: who leave _— 6 5 
Nothing but ruin hereſoc er they rore. MI. | 
Wr It. and Sp. congicte, Fr.] 1. The act of 
conquering, ſubjection. A perſect conqueſt of a country reduces all. 
Davies. 2. Vittory, ſucceſs in arms. In joys of conqueſt he reſigns 
his breath. Aueh. 3. The thing gained by victory. 
More willingly I mention air, 
I his our old corgueſ/ ; than remember hell, 
Our hated habitation. Milton. | 
Co'xquer, a port town of Brittany, in France, about eight miles 
welt of Breſt. 
Coxrta'ra Pellis [old law Lat. probably of corroyexr, Fr. a cur- 
ricr] a hide or ſkin drelt. 
Coxsaxcur'nrous [ conſanguinens, Lat.] near of kin, of the ſame 
blood, not affined. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 
Cos ax du,, [conſanguinite, Fr. conſanyuinita, It. conſanguini- 
fad, Sp. of conſarguimtas, Lat.] the relation or kindred between - 
ſons of the ſame blood, or iſſued from the ſame root ; diſtingu 
from affinity or relation by marriage. Chriſt condeſcended to a cog- 
nation and conſanguinity with us. South. 
Coxsaxcurxeous [of conſanguiners, Lat.] a-kin by blood. 
ECT {of con/arcino, Lat.] the act of patching toge- 


Co'xcrexce [Fr. conſeienza, It. confciencia, Sp. of conſeientia, Lat.} 
1. The knowledge or faculty by which we judge of our own , 
or wickedneſs. When a people have no touch of conſcience, no ſenſe of 
their evil doit gs. tis bootleſs to think to reſtrain them. Spenſer. Conſcience 
ſignifies that — which a man hath of his own thoughts and ac- 
tions. Sift. 2. A ſecret teſtimony or judgment of the ſoul, whereby it 
gives approbation to things it does, that are naturally good, and re- 
proaches itſelf for thoſe that are evil. 3. Juſtice, the eſtimate of con- 
ſcience. He had, againſt right and co, ience, by ſhameful treachery, 
intruded himſelf into another man's kingdom. Nuo. 4. Conſciouſ- 
neſs of our own thoughts and actions. | 

The ſx ectcit cordial we receive at laſt, 
Is c:z/c;ence of our virtuous actions paſt. Denham. 
6. Real ſentiment, veracity, private thought. They did in their con- 
#/cience know that he was not able to ſend them any part of it. C/aren- 
leu. b. Scruple, difficulty ; as, to make a confeience of doing any 
thing. 7. Ludicrouſly ; reaſon, reaſonableneis. 
Canſt thou the conſcience lack, 
To think I ſhall lack friends? Shat-prare. 
A friend, as far as CoxscikxcR permits. 
Fr. Ami autant que lu conſt iencole permet. 
Lat. Lyne ad aras (to the altar} amicus. Aul. Gel. 
Gr. Mexare Supy p- up. Plut. SY TT 

The tic ot friencthip, tho' it obliges us to ſtick at nothing that is 
innocent to ſerve our friends, yet is no way obligatory, where our pro- 
bity and conference is at ſtake. | | 

A guilty Coxscixxet nteds no accuſer, 
For it generally betrays itſelf with ſhame, fear, or diffidence. 
Lat. Se gudice n-mo nocers abſolvitur. | 

A ſafe Coxsc1exce makes a ſound fletp. | 

The truth of chis aphoriſm cannot be better illuſtrated than by a 
conſideration of the miſerable ſtate of thoſe who have a bad one, who 
are never at reſt either by day or night. Whence the Latins ſay, 

Dues diri conſcia fafi mens habet attemitos, & fards werbere cedit. 

Conscit'xTIous {conſcientieux, Fr. conjcienzioſs, It.] ſcrupulous, 
exactly juſt, that has a good conſcience. | 
_ Concert xTiousLY {from conſcientious] with good conſcience. 
More ſtreſs laid on the frictneſs of law, than conſcientiouſly belongs to 
it. L'Ejfirarge. 

* [of conjeientions] the ſtate of having a 
conſcience, exactneſs of juſtice. A wonderful — if they 
will content themſelves with leſs profit than they can make. Locke. 

_ Co'x5ctoxaBLE [from conſcience] conſcien:ĩous, equitable, reaſon- 
able. No farther cent than putting on the mere form of civil 
ſeeming. Shakeſpeare. | 
__ Con5c10NABLENESS [of cenſcienable] equity, reaſonableneſs. 
_ Co'z5croxabLy [from conſcienable} reaſonably, in a manner 

able to conſcience. A prince mult be uſed confcionably. Taylor. 
Co xscious 1 1. Endowed with the power of know - 
ing one's own thoughts and actions; as, thinking or confcicus beings. 
2. Knowing from memory, without any new 1 ion. 

Cenſcious of th' occaſion, fear d th' event. 
3. Privy to. admitted to the knowledge of; with 50. 

AF neas only conſcious to the ſign, | 

Preſag'd the event. Dryden. | | 
4. Bearing wiineſs by conſcience to any thing. Cer/cions to herſelf 
tha: ke had been encouraged by her. Clarendon. 

Co'x5crouvsLY [from conſcious] with a knowledge of one's own 
2 ** _ actions. The ſame thinking thing always con/cionfly pre- 
bent. - 

Co'xsciousxss [of conſcious] 1. The ion of what paſſes in 
a man's own mind. _ 2. Inward hh oats or ſenſe 
of one's own guilt or innocence. To break the of an honeſt 
mind, there muſt be ſome guilt or cenſciamſacſi. Pope. 

Conxsckr'BED [in geo ] is the ſame as circumſcribed. | 

Co'xscairr [ cronſeriptus, con, and ſeribs, Lat. to write] as, 
fatres conſcripti. Roman ſenators, ſo called, becauſe their names were 
written in the regitter or catalogue of the ſenate. 

Conscr1'pTION [coarſcriptio, Lat.] an inrolling or 


To Co'xstEcraTeE [conſecratum, ſup. of conjecrs, Lat.] 1. To dedicate 


inviolably to any partic or n; with . He ſhall con- 
fecrate unto the Lord the days of his ſeparation. Numler:. 2. To de- 


vote, to hallow, to appropriate to ſacred uſes. A biſhop ought not 
to conſecrate a church w 


ich the patron has built for filthy gain. Aliffe. 
3- To canonize. 
Co'xsECRATE, part. adj. [from the verb] devoted, dedicated. Aſ- 


ſembled in that confecrate place to ſing unto God. Bacon. 

Co'xsECRATER [from conſecrate] one that conſecrates or performs 
the rites by which any thing is devoted to ſacred purpoſes. The con- 
ſecrater of a ſacrament. Atterbury. 


CON 


Conxzecna'riON. 1. A hallowing, appointing or ſetti to 
holy uſe, a dedicating or devoting things = ole to — = 
God, with certain ſolemmities. The confecration of his God i-: 
upon his head. Nambers. 2. The act of declaring one holy by cano- 
_— The Roman calendar ſwells with new conſecratiens of faint; 

ConSECRATION , took its original from the deification of 
Romulus, which Herodian deſcribes as follows. The emperors, uo 
leave either ſons or defigned ſacceſſors at their death, are conlecrate;j 
after this manner, and are faid to be enrolled among the number of 
the gods. On this occaſion the whole city maintains a public griet, 
mixed as it were with the ſolemnity of a fetlival. The true body is bu- 
ried in a very ſumptuous funeral, —- the ordinary method. 
But take care to have an iu of the emperor made in wax, 
done to the life, and this they expoſe to d pe view, juſt at the en 
trance of the palace gate, on a ſtately bed of ivory, covered with rich 

arments of embroidered work and cloth of gold. The image lic 
there all pale, as if under a dangerous indiſpoſition, the whole /ena:-, 
dreſied in black, fit the part of the day round the bed on th- 
left hand, and the matrons, who either on account of their parents or 
huſbands are reputed noble, on the right hand. They wear no jewelo, 
or gold, or other ornaments ; but are attired in cloſe white veſts. This 
ceremony continues /even days together, the phyſicians being admitted 
every day to the bed-fide, and declaring the patient continually to 
grow worſe and worſe. At laſt, when ſuppoſe him to be dead. 
a ſele&t company of young gentlemen of the ſenatorian order take up 
the bed upon their ſhoulders, and carry it through the via ſacra, or tlie 
holy way, into the old Forum, the place where the Roman magiſtrate, 
are uſed to lay down their offices. On both ſides there are raiicd gal. 
leries, with ſeats one above another, one fide being filled with bovs 
_ — and of the moſt — patrician —— z the other 
with a like ſet of /adies a ty; who her and p. 
com in very — dh — 8. — of 2 de- 
When theſe are over, take up the bedl again and carry 
into the Campus Martius, where in the wideſt part of the field 1: 


_ erefteda yt pile, intirely compoſed of large - ga in ſkape of 


a 
a pavillion, and exactly r and equal in dime This in the 
inſide is filled with dry chips, but without is adorned with coverlets of 
cloth of gold, and beautifed with pictures and curious figures in ivory. 
Above this is placed another frame of wood, leſs, but ſet off with the 
like ornaments with little portico's. Over this is placed a third and 
fourth pile, each leſs than that whercon it ſtands ; and fo others, per- 
haps al they come to the leaſt of all, which forms the top. The f- 
gure of the ſtructure, taken all together, may be compared to tho'e 


uatch-towers, which are to be ſeen in harbours of note, and by the 


fire on their top direct the courle of ſkips into the haven. After 
this, hoitting up the body into the /ccord frame of building, they get 
together a vaſt quantity of all manner of ſweet odours and perfumes, 
whether of fruits, herbs or gums, and place them in heaps all about it: 
there being no nation, city, cr indeed any eminent men, who do not 


rival one another in paying theſe laſt preſents to their prince. When 
the place is quite filled with a huge pile of ſpices and „the whole 
„and 


order of &zights ride in a ſolemn proceſſion round the 
—————— — Chariots too, in a very re- 
gular and decent manner, are drove round the the drivers being 
—B —— the illuſtrious Ro- 
mans, renowned either for their councils, or adminiſtration at home, 
or their memorable atchievements in war. The pomp being finiſhed, 
the ſuccceſſor takes a torch in his hand and ir to the and 
at the ſame time the whole company aſſiſt in lighting it in ſeveral 
and drugs cxrching 


places; when on a ſudden the chips drugs fire, the 
whole pile is quickly conſumed. At laſt, from the higheſt and ſinalleſt 
frame of an eagle is let looſe, which, aſcending with the flames 
towards the ſky, is ſuppoſed to carry the prince's ſoul to heaven. 
Coxsr'cTarY, adj. [conſefarins, Lat.) conſequential, follow- 
ing by conſequence. g Canſectary Impieties, and concluſions aritc. 
| Consecrany, ub. [ conſeFarinm, Lat.) 1. That 
upon the demonſtration of an argument ; a con drawn from 3 
an apy en . Ja © i ce or deduction, 
is as ary. Theſe propoſitions are conſecbaries drawn 
ONSECTARY [in geometry] is ſome conſequent truth which is 
ined from ral dn war Lo 


. Some 


which follows 


Coxsecu'T1ON [ conſecutio, Lat.] 1. A train of 


| conſecutions are evidently found in the premiſes. Hale. 2. Succeſſion. 
_ A 


conſecution of the colours. Newton. 
Consecu'Tion Month [in aſtronomy] the ſpace between the con- 
ion of the moon with the ſun, being ſomething more than 29 
days and a half. a A n 
Const curivx ccuti ve, Fr. conſecutivo, Sp. and It. of conſecu- 
ti uns, Lat.] 1 Fe ſucceeding — ah 


7 one after ano- 


ONSE” from ve; in ſchool hy] is a 
— pens) + 


l To Const uin aT [conſeminatum, ſup. of conjemino, from con, and 


ſemen, Lat. ſeed] to ſow divers feeds to 


Coxse'nsron [conſenfio, Lat.] agreement, accord, A vital conſer- 


fon of the whole body. Bentley. 


To Conse'xT [cen/entir, Fr. conſentire, It. conſentir, Sp. of conſen- 
tio, Lat.] 1. To agree, or accord. 2. To co 82 
3. To yield, to give conſent, to approve or allow of; with 7. In 


this we conſent unto you. Genefis. 

CoxsexT [ conſenſus, Lat. conſentement, Fr. conſentiments, It. con- 
ſentimecnto, Sp. 1. The act of yielding or conſenting. Plenary conſent 
it was not. K. Charles. 2. Accord, a i 

The fighting winds would . — 
Learning conſent and concord from his lyre. Conley. 
3- Coherence with, g 8 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground 
ar, » Or | . 
Bis oy Whoſe 


4 — —— — p ů ** ** 


CON 


Whoſe power hath a true conſent 
Wich planet or with element. Milton. 
Tendency to one point, co-operation. 
Such — ottam—ng, that ſprings 
From union, order, full cex/ext of things. Pope. 
Silence gives Coxsxxr. | 

The Germans ſay ; Reine antwort is cine antwort. (No anſwer is 
an anſwer, or conſent.) This ſaying is taken literally. 

ConsenT of Parts [with — a — or ſym- 
pathy in the animal ceconomy, by means » When one part is 
immediately affected, another at a diſtance becomes affected in like 
manner by means of ſome fibres and nerves, which are common to 
them both, or communicated by other branches with one another. 

CoxsexT [with phyſicians] is the depending of one diſtemper 
another, as a difficulty of breathing is ſaid to proceed by content 
a pleuriſy ; and when fo, it ceaſes immediately upon the removal of the 
diſeaſe on which it depends. 

Conszu rA n [conſertanexs, Lat.] agreeable, ſuitable with 
another; with 0. 2 — — 

Con$ExTA'NEOUSLY [of conſentancons] agreeably, conſiſtent] 

CoxsexnTaA'xEOUSNESS [from conſentanecus] agrecableneſs, ſaitable- 


neſs. 
Conse'xTIENT [conſentiens, Lat.] agreeing with, not differing in 
ſentiment. The authority due to the con/entiext judgment and i 
ol the univerſal church. Oxford Reaſons againſt the Covenant. 
Co'xsEQuence [Fr. conf „It. conſequencia, Sp. of conſequen- 
tia, Lat.} 1. That which follows from any cauſe or principle, con- 
cluſion, inference, collected from the agreement of other previous 
poſitions ; as, that does not follow as a good conſequence. 2. The 
reſult of any action or thing, event, effect of a cauſe. Shun the 
bitter . Milton. 3. — moment, or weight. 
4. Concatenation of cauſes and - That which firſt brought ſin 
into the world, muſt, by neceſſary conſequence, _ in ſorrow too. 
South. 5. That which produces conſequences, in 
It is of very ill con/zquence to the ſu ing of life. Hammond. 
6. Importance, moment or _ The anger of Achilles was of 
ſach con/e quence, ** vo the 3 of Greece. Addiſon. 
Consequence [in is when a plane: moves according to 
the — of the — 
Conxstquexce [with logicians] the laſt part or propoſition of an 
argument oppoſed to the antecedents, being ſomewhat deduced or ga- 


4 


thered from a preceding argument, eſpecially the laſt propoſition of a 


ſyllogiſm. 
Can ſyllogiſm ſet things right? 
No, majors ſoon with minors ſight: 
Or both in friendly conſort join'd, 
| The con/equence limps falſe behind. Prior. 5 

Cons, adj. [Fr. conjeguente, It. conjeguicate, Sp. of conſc- 
gens, Lat.) 1. Following by argumentative deduction. 2. F 
as the from a cauſe ; with 1% The right was conſequent to, 
built on an act perſonal. Locke. 3. Sometimes with por. 
Satisfaction or diſſatisfaction conſequent 2 man's acting. South. 

ConseqQuenT, /ub/. 1. That which from previous propoſitions 
by rational deduction, conſequence. Doth it follow that they, being 
not the people of God, are in nothing to be followed ? This conſequent 
were good, if only the cuſtom of the people of God is to be obſerved. 
Hoster. 2. Effet, that which follows, an acting cauſe. 

ConsEQUENT of a Ratio [with mathematicians] is the latter of the 
two terms of ion, or the term between which and the antece- 
dent, the compariſon is made, as in the reaſon of proportion of the 
number 4 to 6, 6 is the conſequent with which the antecedent 4 is com- 


uence, tendency. 


CON 


Consenva'rtva Medicina, that of pliyſic chat contribute to 
the 8 a perſon in health, — — to the pharma. 
ceutic, which applies remedies to the diſeaſed. Lat. 

I ſhall alk no pardon of my reader, if taking occaſion here to ob- 
ſerve, that he'll find the beſt comment on this important ſubjoct, in 
that excellent poem of Dr. Armſtrong's, entitled » The art of preſerving 


beaith. 

Const'tvarive [conſeran, Lat.] having the power of oppoſing di- 
minution or injury. The ſpherical figure is the mott perfect at 
—_— of al ker | 97 ng a e e Ig 

NSERVA TOR [conſervateny, Fr. conſcr vater, It. canſerwadbr. Sp. 
of con , Lat.] a keeper or — — a 8 dender; 
an ofhicer eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity and preſervation of the privileges 
granted ſome cities, bodies, communities, Ec. particularly with re- 
2 ; — the 332 that you 7 that you have many 

, warned by the conſerwator ity | 

„ e e IE FRE 

. CONSERVA'TOR of the Peace, one whoſe office is to ſee that the 
king's peace be kept. Conſerwater; of the peace of the two king- 
doms. Clarendon. Single confervators of their own ſpecies. Hale. 

ConsexvaTor of the trace and ſafe-contuF?, an officer appoint- 
ed in ſea-port, to enquire of offences committed on the main 


fea, out of the h of the Ci P ing's tri 
jos } + ec wy inque Ports, againſt the king's truce 
Conserva'ror 2 25 Peace [in common law] a conttable. 
_ Consenvaror [in law) an umpire choſen or appointed to compoſe 


ö between two parties. 
5 adj. [of conſerwater, Lat.] of a preſerving qua- 


ConsERvartory, . [conſervatorium, from corfervo, Lat. ] a place 
to keep or lay things up in according to their proper nature ; as, a green- 
houſe for plants, a pond for fiſh, a granary for corn. 

To Const'rve [conferver, Fr. conſer ware, It. conſervar, Sp. of 
conſervyo, Lat.] 1. To preſerve or keep without loſs or detriment. No- 
thing was loſt out of theſe ſtores, the part of cenſerving what 
others have gained in knowledge is caſy. Temple. Able to conjerve 
their properties uncharged. Newtren. 2. To candy or pickle fruits. 

Coxserve [Fr. chr va, It. in confectionary] 1. A fort of 
compoſition made of ſugar, and the paſte of flowers or herbs, till 
they harden and candy, fo that it may be kept ſeveral years. Can- 
died conſerves made of ſugar and lemons. Baca. 2. A conſerva- 
2 3 an unuſual ſenſe. Sct the pots of tuberoſes into your conſerve. 

Din. . 

Coxse vr [from cozſerve] 1. A layer up, he that preſerves things 
from loſs or dimunition. Induttriou: colledior and conſerd er of coins | 
rages in that 12 4 2. A preparer of conſerves. 

ox5E'5210Nn [corſeſfiv, Lat.] a fitting together, as 2 j Se. 

8 12 * that * with * 4k 
_ To Coxsr'beR, verb ud. [confiderer, Fr. confiderare, It. confiderar 
Sp. and Port. of confiders, 1 1. To mind, as of with care 
to examine, to ſift. At our more confiarr'd time we'll read. Shake/- 
feare. 2. To take into the view, not to omit in the examination. It 
ſeems n in the choice of perſons for greater employments, to 
conſeder their bodies as well as their minds. Tenple. 3. A kind of in- 
tei jection, 2 attention is ſummoned. | 


onfider, | 8 
Thy life hath yet been private. Milton. 
4- To requite, to reward one for his trouble; as, to conſider ſervices 
done to one, Shakeſpeare.. 5. To regard, to have a reſpect for. 
Jo CoxsioEx, verb next. 1. To meditate upon maturely, not to 
judge raſhly. None confidereth in his heart, neither is there know- 


„or if the ion were a magnitude or quantity, as B to C, ledge nor underſtanding. J/aiah 2. To dchberate, to work in the 
is ſaid to be the conſequent. N mind; with . Widow, we will confider of thy ſuit. Shakeſpeare. 3 
Corset xv rIAL [from conſequent] 1. Of or ing to conſequence, To doubt, to heſitate. 
— from the neceſſary concatenation of effects to cauſes. | Many maz'd confiderings did throng, 
| We ſometimes wrangle when we ſhould debate, And preſs in with this caution. Shakeſpeare. 8 
A conſequential ill which freedom draws, 4. Not to deſpiſe. Let us c:»fer one another to provoke unto love. 
A bad effect, but from a noble cauſe. Prior. Hebrews. | 


2. Concluſive, having the conſequences juſtly drawn from the pre miſes 


2 ts highly con/equential and concludent to my p . Hale. . 
— Ae [from conjequential} 1. With juſt deduction of 


conſequences. The faculty of writing con/equentially and expreſſing 
his ing. Addiſen. 2. By conſequence, eventually, not imme- 
diately. This relation is ſo neceſſary that God cannot diſcharge a ra- 
tional creature from it: altho' con/equentially indeed he may do fo by 
the annihilation of ſuch creatures. South. 3. In a ſeries. 
in his dreams, and a awake, and dreamt 
conſequentially and in continued unbroken , would he be in 
1cality a king or a beggar ? Addiſer. 

Cons E NMTIALNESsSs [of 2 quality of — 
way of conſequence, regular conſecution by way of argument or dit. 

Co'nSEQUENTLY [« 


emment, Fr. — Lat.] 1. By con- 
ſequenc>, neceſſarily, by the connection of to their cauſes. In 
the moſt poem a perſect idea was requir d, and con/equently all 
— rather to imitate it. Dryden. 2. In in pur- 


Were a man a ki 


is conſequently upon — diſtinguiſhing principle an in- 


ward ſatisfaction or ogg — South. 9 

Co'nsEQUENTNESS conſequent] regular connection de- 
duction of” coll conſecution of diſcourſe. The con/ſequentneſs 
of the whole body of the doctrine. Digby. | 
___ Consr'nvaBLE — from conſerwo, of con, and ſervo, Lat. 
to keep] that may be kept. 

Conse'rvancy [cenſervans, Lat.] courts held by the lord mayor 
of London for the preſervation of the fiſhery on the river Thames, are 
called courts of k 

—_— — er vaxione, It. canſerwacidn, Sp. * - 
vario, Lat.] 1. ing or preſerving, care to 

N jon. Some 2 ＋ tend rather to 

benefit and conſervation of the earth and its productions, than to 
the diſorder | 1 ed dr— —.— 2. — 
corruption. To enquire means of preventing or ſtaying putre- 
faction, 285 Ba- 
con. 


 confiderableneſ; of thin 


Coxs!'DERABLE, [Fr. and Sp. confiderabile, It. I i. Remarkable, wor- 
thy of conſideration, of — Eternity is infinitely the moſt cor 
derabie duration. Tiilotfen, 2. Deſerving notice, reſpectable, being 
above neglect. Men conſiderable in all worthy profeſſions. Sprar. 1 
am fo cenjideratle a man, that I cannot have leſs than forty ſhillings a 
year. Addiſon. 3. Important, valuable. Maſters of as canfiderab/: 
eſtates, as thoſe who have the greateſt portions of land. Adaiſer. 
4. More than a little; it has a middle fignification between little and 
great. Many had brought in very confiderable ſums of money. Cla- 
endon 


rendon. 
Coxs!'DERABLENESS [of corfideralle] the ſtate of deſerving no- 
tice ; im „ dignity, deſert. We muſt not always meaſure the 
feerablendſ, of by their moſt obvious uſefulneſs. Boyle. 


ce, tough vote 8 able) 1. In a degree deſerving no- 


urope ſtill conſiderably gains, 8 
Both by their example and their pains. Roſcommon. 
2. With importance. ing you more confiderably than I have yet 


been able to do. 1 2 kr] refleliion, fober 

Coxns! DERAXCE con ion, r thought. After 
this cold confid'rance ſentence me. Shakeſpeare. 

Coxs!'DERATE [confideratus, Lat.] 1. Wiſe, circumſpeR, adviſed, 


diſcreet, ſerious, not negligent. /Encas is rm. conſiderate, and 
careful of his den. 2. Regardful, having reſpect io; 
with of. Though they will do nothin virtue, yet they may be 
preſumed more —_— of praiſe. ay of Piety. 3. Moderate, 
not rigorous. A ſenſe much uſed in i 


Cons!veraTELY [from confiderare] wiſely, circumſpectiy, coolly. 
Circumſtances ſway an ordinary judgment of a wiſe man, not fully 
and confiderately ing the matter. Bacon. 

Cons! 'DERATENESS confiderate ) deliberation, conſider ate 


— — [Fr. confideraZione, It. confideraciin; Sp. of c 
deratio, Lat.] 1. The act of confidering or a bethinking one's ſelf, 
mental view; as, when a thing comes in confideratior. 2. Mature 
thouzht, ſerious — 

4 3 


us think with con/ideration. Sidney. 
Comem- 


CON 


* Contempl:tion, meditation on any ſubject. The love you bear 
to Monit. hath drug ht you to the c uon of her virtues. Sid. 
4 Iimportince, worthy of regard. J.ucan is tne only author of c 
federation among the Iten poets, who was not explained for the uilc 
of the Davphin. 5. A 1vcible reaſon, reſpect. regard, 
wotive, intlacnce,  prourd of conduct. Made general upon very 
partial, ani not cn deliberuted conf erations. Claren. C. Rea- 
n erourd of concluding. Moved. with ſuch confiderations 25 have 
been betore fet down. Heeker. 7. A requital. equivalent, compen- 
lution, as, to do a thing upon a good or valuable conſideration. 

Coxmeraation {in a legal ſenſe] is the material cauſe of a bar- 
gain, or quid fro gue contract either expreſied or implied, without 
Which it would not be eftcctual or biading ; expreſs' d. as when a man 
barg ins to give a certain ſum of money tor any thing ; or clſe im- 
lied, as when the law enforces a confidcration, upon any man who 
coming into an inn, and taking both n cat and lodging for hiwicit 
and his horſe, without bargaining with the holt, if he ditcharge not 
the houſe, the hoſt may ſtay his horſe. Corve/. | 

Coxrnyrrtr [from confeder] one who conliders or reflects. A 
deep cnfederer. Government of the 1 angue. NING: 

To Cox's, verb act. [confegncr, Er. conſegrare, It. confenar, Sp. 
conic ar, Port. of cee, Lat.] 1. To make over any thing with the 
right to it, in a formal manner, to deliver into other hands; ſome- 
times with 70, ſometimes cr . Men by free gift cg over 2 
place te divine worthip. Senf. 2. Lo appropriate, to quit for a cer- 
tain purpoſe. Ihe French commander con/igned it to the uie for 
. which it was intended. nter. 43. To commit, to entruſt. The 
four evangeliſts co/ioned to writing that hiſtory. Addiſon. 

To Coxsres [in trafic} goods are ſaid to be conſigned to the cor- 


FP tt; . 


reſpondent or factor, which are ſent over to him by the merchant or 


employer, or e con7ra. _— 
| To Coxsigs, 4w6 mat. 1. To yield, to reſign; a ſenſe now 
obſolete. » | | 
All lovers muſt . + | 
Cone to ther, and come to Cult, Sb eare. 

2. lo fin, to conſent to; allo obſolete. A maid yet roſed over 
v ih the virvin erinfon of r.edefty; it were, my lord, a hard con- 
Cii'on for a maid to confront, Shakefi care. | 

Ces iN Fr. e. It. configracion, Sp. of conſignn- 
tir, Lat.] 1. The act of ſigning. We way lk upon the tradition 
of the holy facratent:il tymbols as a Cuett onygnation of pardon. 
Ther. 2. Ihe act of configning or making over a thing to ano- 
ther. Deſpair is a cet. in conf guation to eternal ruin. Tir. 

Cons GNa7icN, CT CONSIGNNENT Cin a legal ſenſe] is the putting 
2 fun of money, Sc. into ſure hands, until the decition of a con- 
troverty or law-tu:r, that hinders the delivery of the ſaid truit to the 
Proper owner. | 
 Conciexmtst [from confign] 1. The act of conſigning. 

writing ſcaled. by which any thing is conſigned. 

Conv Gyaitkt [corfignantara, Lat.] a ſealing together. | 

CoxmiGcxtrica'lion, a ſignity ing by tokens, or with ſome other 
thios g. Lat. | 

Cox inf, that is of the ame ftgnification with another. 

Coxs1'111.as {of cr and fimil;s, Lat.] alike er agreeing, having a 
common reier blanc. | | 

Co sin [coafemilitas, Lat.] common likeneſs or reſem- 
Llance. | | 

To Coxar'ir (ner, Fr. corfifiere, It. confifitr, Sp. of conſifte, 

Nat.] 1. 1o be made up of, to be compoſed ; with of. The land 
would co: -/ plains. Barnet. 2. Not to oppoſe or contradict ; ge- 
reratly having with. Neceility and clecticn cannot con/iff together. 
Promball. | | : 
Health canis 4v:ith temperance alone. ' 

3. To fubtilt, not to periſh. By him all things c ColrMranc. 
4- to continue fixed, not to be diſipated. Flame doch not mingle 
with flame, but only renometh contiguous, as it cometh to pats 
Fetu ixt confijting bodies. Basen. 5. lo be comprized or contained 
in aux thing. A vat teatity of letters docs ofien c in little 
Paige: of private converfarion. 14. | 

CN51STENCE, or Const RCI Fr. corfiftenza, It. conſiflencia, 
Sp. of confiientra, low Lat.] 1. "The manrer of being, tate with 
reſpect to material exiſtence, Water divided, maketh many circles, 
till it reſtore itſelt to the 1 atural (or fftence, Bacon, 2. The degree of 
thickreſs, or rarity of liquid things. Juices boiled into the c ente 
of a fyrup. Au- i 3. Subſtance, form, make. His friendſhip 
is Ct a noble make, and a laſting con//ftercy. South. 4. Agreement 
or relation with ict, or with any thing elſe, uniformity. hat 
c»/1.cncy of behaviour, whereby he inflexibly purſues thoſe meaſures 
which appear the moſt juſt. , , 5, A ſtate of reit, in which 
things capable of growth or decreaſe continue for ſome time at a 
tend; as, the growth, cr//ience, and return of a tree. Chambers. 

- CoxnclsTENCE lin phviic} is that Rate of a body, wherein its com- 
ponent particles are ſo connected among themſelves, fo as not to ſe- 
parate or recede from each other. 

Caxst'srrer [confilicrs, Lat.] 1. Suitable or agreeable to, not 
contradictory or oppoſite ; genctally having a 77. I heir politics o- 
thers do not think t 443th honour to practice. Jddifen. 2. Not 

fluid, having a conſittence. 

ConSrSTENT Haie [in hilofophy} are ſolid and firm bodies, in 

-oppolition to thoſe that are {uid ; or ſuch bodies as will preſerve their 
form, without being confined by any boundary, and has no degree of 

. Auxity or fluidity. The ſand within the ſhell becoming ſolid and 
con ſiſlent. I osαvαοαe 

Covxsr'sTExTLY [rom conſillert} without contradiction, with con- 
orvity 3 generally having eczch. Ihe Phanicians are of this charac- 

ter, and the poet deicribes them canſrfiently art, it. Broome. | 

Cons sTENTNESS, or Coxs1'sTEXCY [of corfifience, Fr. confelen- 
{ia, Lat.] agreeableneſs. Sce CorsrsTExCE. 

CoxsieTo RIAL [Fr. confiloriale, It. cunſiſlorial, Sp.] of or per- 
taining to a confiſtory, or cccleſiaſtical court. An official or chan- 


2. The 


cellor has the ſame cri audience with the biſhop hiimſelf. 
A * 4 WT . 


Co'xarsrory [cr Hire, Fr. conffiers, It. confiſturin, Sp. canſiſa- 


ſectatei with good inward faculties. I aten. 


CONN 


rium, I. at.] 1. A foiemn meeting of the pope and cardinals. T. 


M hole 0: Rome. Skakepeare. 
fejtery. avteriir;. 2. An aſſembly of tic miners, Ec. of the re. 
tormed church in France. 3. The court chritian cor ſpiritual co rt, 
formerly Veld in the nave of the cathedral church. or ſeme chopel cr 
iſle belonging t it, in which the biſtop had pretided, and had tors 
of his clergy for his attiftants. For every mmitter, there mond | 
two of the people to fit and give voice in the eccleiatiicat c. .; 
Hofer. 4. Any folernn atcmubl;. 5 

10 council ſummons all his mighty peœers, 

Within thick clouds and dark tertold involx'd, 

A olo my conkfles;. Alia. | 
5. Place of retidence. My other felt, my counſel's 2 r, m: 
oracle. Shate/ rare. 6 

Corpmtirony {in law] tlic tribunal or place of juſizec in the {+:;: 5. 
tual court, bclorging to the archbiſhop vr bi hp. b 

Jo Coxsociar r, erbat. {of ccni, from cen, and feine, Lat. 
companion] 1. Io unite or join either perſons or things, to iin . 
mutual ſociety. I he beſt outward apes, are the likelieſt to be c. 
2. Jo cement, to hol! 
things together. A ſupernatural principle to unite and cανανα,ẽỹjũiů 
parts of the chaos. Parc. | 

To Coxsoctite, sent. to coaleice, to be united. The: 
might be ſeparated again witaout ever CONC Ating into the huge ces. 
denſe bodies of plano G. Be ney. 

CoxuC14 Tt, /abjt. [from the verb] an accomplice, a prin 
Partridge and Stanhope were condemn'd as cr/ociates in the con 
racy of Somerſet. Haz zvard. | : 
| CoxsociaTth, particep. [confeciatas, Lat.] joined in mute! 
ciety. | 

Coxnsgcia'riox | from confeciate] 1. Alliance. A c is of 
offices betu cen the prince and whom his favour breeus. [rr [/21 rr), 
2. Union, compan:onthip. Long and various ccc ili Witt, 1 
prince. 8 o/t-7. 

Coo ti nit [corfolad:dis, Lat.] that may be comforted. 

Co'xsULaBbLtexees {of alt,, Lat.] capableneſs of being com 
forted. | 

To Co'naotart ([eoneler, Lat.] to comfort, to calc in naler, 
Shakelpreare and Brown uſe it. 

Coxsotaiiox [Fr. cerise, It. con ſoluctbn, Sp. of cer latte, 
Lat.] couifort, ca'c of griets or n. ic, fuck alleviation as is prouucey 
by partial remedics. | 

Angninſt juch cruc' tie: | | | 
V. 1:h inward c--/9 , recompens'd. Bilton. 

Coronation {with chetoriciaus] one of the places whereby ts 
orator endeavours to wnper and alluage the grief or concern C wi 
tier, | | - 

Corsora'ror, Lat. a comforter. 

Conor a rORINES> {fron conteratry) aptneſs to give comfort. 

Cond LATORY, ad. {conjlattire, Fr. conjelatarius, Lat.] of a con 
ſola: ing or comtorting nature or quality. 

Cun50LaToRY, f/f. {from the adj. ] a ſpecch or writing that co: 
tains topics of conſolation. 

Cor/olatories writ | 
With ſtudied argument and much perſuaſion ſcught, 
Lenient of grief. Miltim. 

Corso {im architecture] an orrament cut upon the key cf an 
arch, a fort of bracket or thouider-piece, having a projecture, aud 
ſerving to ſuppoit a cornice and bear up figures, buits, and vaſes. 

To Cons LE, werb ad. [ can;olcr, Lat.] to comiort, to free from the 
ſenſc of miſery or grief. | | | 

Others the ſyren ſiſters compaſs round, A 
And empty heads ce with empty found. Pope. 

Coxs0'LER {from ce] one that confolcs or gives comſort. Pride 
once more appears as the great conjoier of the miſci:es of man. Comm nt 
on Poje's HV cn Man. 5 

Cox+0 Liva, Lai. {with botaniſts] the herb confound or comfrey. 

Corso LIDANTS [cn/alidantia, Lat.] conſolidating remedies, 1. c. 


ihe pope and the whole 427 


4 
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ſuch as cleanie and cloic up wounds, producing new fleſſi. 


Io Coxso'LIDaTE, verb act. {conjolider, Fr. confotidarc, It. can. 
dar, Sp. of conſ./idatum, from cen. and ſolidus, Lat. firm] to make 
whole, to cloſe up, to unite ſtrongly, or juin together into a ſolid mats. 
He ſtretched or he fixed and corjs/iated the earth above the water. 
Burnet. 2. To unite two parliamentary bills into one. ; 

10 CoxnsoLIDATE, verb neat. [With ſurgeons] a term uſed concern- 
ing broken bones, or wounds ; as, the parts begin to can/o/idate, 7. . 
to join together in one piece, as they were before the fracture, or the 
ſolution of the continuity. 

CoxsoLliba'rion [Fr. confoiidaxicne, It. of confeiidatio, Lat.] 1. 
The act of uniting or making into a folid maſs. The conjo/t.tatcon of 
marble. / codætrard. 2. An uniting or hardening of broken bones, or 
the cloling the lips of wounds. 3. I he tacking of one bill in parliamen: 
to another. 

Con5oliDariON [in the civil law] is unity of poſſeſſion, 7. c. the 
joining or uniting the poſleſſion, occupancy or profits of certain land- 
with the property. 

CoxsoLibaTioN [in common law] is a joining two bencfices or 
ſpiritual livings into one. 

Coxs0'tipatives [with ſurgeons] healing medicines to cloſe up 2 
wound. 

CoxsoLIDATURE {corſelidatura, Lat.] a conſolidation. 

Co“ xsoxAxcRk, or Co'xsoxaxcy [Fr. confonanta, It. ermſonanci”. 
Sp. of c:n/onans, conſ.nantia, Lat] 1. Conformity, agreeableneſ. Of 
ſuitableneſs. Such decifions held conſorancy and congruity with reſolu- 
tions of former times. Haz. 2. Agreement, friendſhip. A ſenſe now 
obſolete, Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellowſhip, by the 
con/onancy of aur youth. Shateſpeare. 

Coxzo%AxCe {in muſic} accord of ſounds, the agreement of two 
ſounds, the one grave and the other acute, compoſed in ſuch a propor- 
tion of each, as thall be agrecable to the car. The two principal c:#- 
nantes that mult raviſh the car, are the fifth and the oftave. /G 

Coxsoxaxce [of words] is when two words found much alike at 
the end, chiming or rhiming. 


CoxsS G- 


CON 

Co'xs0naxT, . Lcerſprante, It. and Sp. of conjrrans, Lat.] agrees 
able, conformable; having cor t. Confonant unto reaton. loser. 
Conſonant evith natural equity. Decay of Prety. 

CoxsoxaxT, H. [corfrnar;, Lat. with prammarians} a leiter 
which produces no found alone, or but impertectly, without fome 
vowel. A greater mixture of vowels or conſonants. Pepe. 

CoxsoxaxrT, It. fignitics an agreeable interval in muſic. | 

Coxso'xaxTLY from cnſonent} agreeable, conſiſlentiy ; with 72. 
Formed according to that mind which frames things c2/onanr to their 
reſpective natures. G lanwville. 

Co'xN>0XANTNESS { from con/onant] conformity, agreeablencfs to or 
with. 

Co'xsoxous [conſoras, Lat.] 1. Of the ſame tune or ſound, agreeing 
in ſound. 2. Agreeable. 

To Coxsoeria'st [conſopio, Lat.] to caſt into a deep ſleep. 

Coxsoria riox [from conſepiate] the act ot laying to fleep. A total 
abſtinence from intemperance is no more philoſophy than a total c- 
;iaticn of the ſenſes is repoſe. Digby to Pope. | 

To Coxso'xT [of con/ort, Fr. or of cox and fortiri, Lat.] to keep 
company, to have ſociety with. 

Cox sr, u. [Fr. corforte, It. and Sp. of conſers, Lat. It was 
anciently accented on the latter ſyllable, but now on the former] 1. A 
companion, fellow or aſſociate; a partaker of the ſame condition; ge- 

nerally a partner of the bed, either man or wife, but ctpecially the lat- 
ter. Well pleas'd to want a confort of his bed. Dryden. , | 
Th' imperial conſort of the crown of ſpades. Pope. 
2. An aſſembly, a conſultation. 
In one corfore there ſat | | 
Cruel revenge and rancorous defpite. Sp-»/:r, 
>. Concurrence, union. lake it fingly, and it carries an air of lenity, 

t in conſort with the relt, a meaning quite different. /rterbury. 

' Coxsorr, or rather Cod K [ concert, Fr. concerts, It. cancer, Sp. 
in muſic] a piece that contitts of three or more parts, a ſymphony. a 
number of inſtruments playing together. A coryfurt of mufic. E.. 

cus. 

Fee Coxso' x r, verhᷣ neut. [from the noun] to unite with, to keep 
company with. It has 77% follou ing it. and is accented on the latter 
ſyllable. Which of the Grecian chiefs conforts ανH“ thee ? Drracn. 

To Coxsorr, werb af. 1. To ivin, to marry. (rte Eve. 
Milton. He begins to canſcrt himelt with men. Lic. 2. 

any. 
the I'll meet with you upon the mart, 

And afterward cet you till beu-time. Ae. 

_Coxso's TABLE [from cor/ort] to Le compared or ranked with, ſuit- 
able; having 7. He was corj3rtable to Charles Erandon under Hen- 
ry VIII. who was equal to hiin, Hotter. 


Sc. 
Co'xsovxp, the herb comfrey. 
ConsPe'cTABLE | confpedtus, Lat ] eaſy to be ſcen. 
Conspecruiry [conſpettas, Lat.] view, ſenſe of ſeeing. This 
word is, I believe, peculiar to Shakeſpcare, ard perhap> corrupt. 
Fehnſon. What harm can your biſſon co: preturrzes glean out of tics 
character. Shakeſpeare. . 
Coxsył 85108 {comperſo, Lat.] the act of ſprinking about. 
Coxsei'cagLe {cor pcabilis, Lat.] evident, that may caſily be 


Coxsricv'tTy, or Coxsri c vovsxxss | from conſpicurus or i- 


evitas, Lat.] 1. H lainneſs or eaſineſs to be feen, brightne(s. If this defi- 
nition be clearer than the thing defined, midnight may. vie tor co: þp;cuity 
with noon. G/anwille. U hey appear well proportioned tabricks, but in 
that twilight which is requitite to their conjpicuorfreſs. Forde, 2. Enni- 
nence, fame. Their writings attract more readers by the author's c 
Spicuouſneſs. Boxle. 

Coxsei'cuous [cen icus, It. and Sp. conſpicuns, L. at.] 1. Clear, 
manifeſt, eaſy to be ſeen even at a diſtance. Or come | leſs c- 
cuons. Milton. 2. Famous, diſtinguiſhed, eminent. He attributed to 
each of them that virtue which he thought molt c/picuous in them, 
Dryden. | 

Coxser'cvorsry [from conſpicrozs] 1. Clearly, wonifeſtly, caſily 
to be ſeen or perceiv d. Methods preſerved confpreunn/y and cniurel y 
diſtinct. Ware, 2. Eminently, remarkubly. _ 

CoxsP1'racy, or Coxsrira"riou% [crfiration, Fr. conſjiratione, 
It. conſpiracion, Sp. of corſyiratio, Lat.) 1. A combination, a ſccret 
_ conſultation, a plot, an agreement of parties to commit ſome crime; as, 
2 concerted treaſon. 5 | 

That foul c iracy 

Of the beaſt Caliban, and his confed'rates, 

Againft my life. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. A concurrence, a general tendency of many cauſes to a ſingle 
event. When the time now cane that miſery was ripe for him, there 
was a conſpiracy in all heavenly and carthly things, to frame fit occa- 
ſions to lead him into it. Sin. 

Coxs rig ac [in common law] is univerſally taken in the worſt 
ſenſe, and ſigniſies an agreement of perſons binding themſelves by 
covenant, oath, or other wiſe, that every one of them ſhall aflitt rhe 
other maliciouſly to indite or cauſe ſome perſon to be indicted of fe- 
lony, &c. Corel. | | | 

Consyr'raxt [confirans, Lat.] conſpiring, engaged in a plot. 

Thou art à traiter, 
Conſfirant againit this high illuſtrious prince. Shakeſpeare. 
 Coxsrira'TIOn {| conffiratio, Lat.] a plot. Sce Coxs PIX Ax. 

CoxsprraTio'xe ſinlaw] a writ that lies againſt conſpirators. 

CoxsPt'irRaToOR, or CoxSPI REN 4 Fr. conjprratore, It. 
cen ſpirador, Sp. of conſfpirator, Lat. or from confpire] a plotter, one 
who has conſpired for ſome ill deſign, or that has had a hand in 
a plot. | Dy 

Thou manifeſt conſprrator ! 
Thou that contriv'it to murder our dread lord. Shakeſpeare. 

To Coxspi're [confÞirer, Fr. conſpirar, Sp. conſpirare, It. conſpiro, 
Lat.] 1. To ſuit or agree together; as, every thing conſpires to the 
tvrant's ruin. 2. To complot or band) together; to Concert a erh e, 
to hatch ſecret treaſon. 


4 0 accom- 


Coxso TI [cor fortic, Lat.] a fellowſhip, allociation, fociety, 


CON 


The preſ, the pulpit, and the age, 
Conjire tw Centure and expoſe our ae. 2 
Coxspiiair. See ConriartoR. 
Concerning Piu, [in mechanics] are all ſuch as act id duet 
not oppolite to one another. 
Coxsrusc iivs {conffarcs, Lat.] the act of deſiling or pollet- 
ing. 
, RY p * 57 1 + 
Co'xSTABLE [conctatle, Fr. c e. It. le, Sp. oct 
Hal uli, Lat. M eritegan tuppoics it to be dg 


(3s II.. e 4s Sn. : 
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King, and fable, g. 4. king of the llable, or maiter of the b. re, or, 
as others, ol conin g and Yatle, g. d. the prop of the king ; cantabet. 


and conftapel, in the modern northern tongues, lianity a cunnc? a 
title which anciently belonged to the lord of cebit! mamors; 215 
that high - conſt ibles of huureds were wppointed, and under the. 
conllables of every pariſh. 
Lord High CN n of Engiard, an officer who onciont;: was of 
ſo great power, that it was thought too great fer any fubicct; His 12. 
riſdiction was the ſame with that of the carl marin. and rook pl-ce 
of him as chief judge in the marthal'; court. C is an an _ 
officer of the crown, long diſated in England, but lte! y dub itt. a 
France, where the conſtable commanded the mur tial, wad ». be” 
firit ofticcr of the army. The function of the clin of ine 3 
conſiſled in the care of the common peace of the lind, in des- +; 
arms, and in matters of war. Jo the court ot the contable a 
marſhal belonged the cognizance of contracts, deecd of arms v XY 
the realm, and combats and blazornry of arms within it. te | | 
conttable of England was created by the eonqueror, and the hes 
coutinurd hereditary till the thirteenth ot Lien HI, when it ure! 54 
alide. From theſe mighty mas iftr.ces arc derived the ir fericr cout cl 
bies of hunde ind ranches, wo being onlainet in the ti; nta 
of Edward I. to be choſen in every numted for the en tervation vt 
the peace, and the view of armour; theſe ae now cail-d hiau ca. 
tables. becauſe, thro? cout. nuance of tinc and inctenſe of people og 
oſtences, othei> ot like nature, but in?::1or authority. have bon cr 2 
ted in each town, called petty conſtable. Beſides thete, we have (n. 
Rtables denominated from pirticul:r places, as contal le of the 1 02 
of Dover caille, of the cilile of Cainarvon; bat thicie ate 
caſtcliani or governors of C:ittes.- C.. 
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Coxer att: &f the Fexcer of London, an oifcer who ka, the 
vernment oi Tat iortteis. 

To A the CoxsT A1 (perhaps from tante alle, Fr. the ſteled, 
firm and ſtated at count. 7b. 
A low phrat: g. 

N . of a confible. 
Thi, kerperſuip is annexed to the conftatl cp of he caſtle. Current 

Co $1 Ne, ty 0! I tt, m CrOrRianys litunted on the north- 
ern ſhore t a lake to which it GIVES nme. it is the fee of 4 Lifton 
who is a prince of the German empire, Lat, 37 37 

* . - 
9* 12' E. 
Co. 
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] to ſpend moe than one's icon. 
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*\TANCY fc fears, Lat. une, Fr. « Pantza, Ir. cena tctee, 


Sp. and Port.] 1. birmnefs, refolinion, poricverance, Redtalluc te. 
In a ſmn dine, andit the u e ic, 
Triumphant c h ed her cat; 
In v:in the {yrens ling. tl. e ten. pells Lear. Prior, 


2. Immutability, unalterable conn: e. 
and the mutability of the other, Herbrr, z. Contittency,, wnvaric 
ſine.  Conflancy in fuch a, variety. Roy. 4. Laſling aticcion or 
triendſhip. Cue is ſuch a Iibiility und fhrmmch of friend nlp. 
ovcrloek: leder failures of kindneſ, and vet Hill retains the fame habt 
tual g0God-w:ll. Stat. 5. Certain: reality. 
Al the Rory of the wht told tor, 
MOIC WER than fancy's img 
Aud grovs to omen ln of great cen. Shakeſpeare, 
Coxs IA, ex, Was repreſented by the ancie nis, as. a Nom an of 1 
ſtcade, fixed countenance, enbracing with her left arm 2 column, to 
ſhew her fled{alt refolution is not to Le moved, and holding in her 
right hand 2 nakvd ſword over a fre dt an alter, to denote that neither 
fre nor iword can territy a Courage arncd with Contlancy, or Periats 
alluding to the like action of Mutius Sewpola, ; Why 
Cr, as a woman clothed in a robe of azure, embroidered with fare 
of gold, to fignity her being Fxed as the rn ament, and opping the 
career of a bull which ſke holds by hr. rns. | | 
Co! xs AN ſl i. < ftante, It. corjtants » PP. of can du. 5 Lat.] . Re. 
ſolute, continuing in one's purpoſe inmorvedb!;. 
Nothing in tlic , orld | 
Could tuin ſo much the conflitution 
Of any conflant man. SL,. 
2. Unvaricd, durable, or laſting. - 3. Certain or ſure, ſteady, no: 
various. 
Still chcerful, ever canſtant to his call. 
4. Firm, not uiid. You may win two fluid liguors into a cant 
body. Bere. 5. Free from charge of affection. Both loving one 
fair maid, they yet remained conſtant friends. Sia ey. 
Cox n [from c 1. Steadily, readily, z. Continually ; 
ae, to do any thing conffantl,, | 1 5 
Costa TINA, the capital of a province of the fame name, in the 
kingdom of Algiers, in Africa. Lat. 35 zo N. Long. 5* E. 
Coxsrax vrt, the metropolis of the Turkiſh empire, called 
by the Turks Stamboul, and by many Europeans the Porte, being on: 
of the bell harbours in Europe. It is built on the wellen flange 
the Boſphorus, in the form of a triangle; the ſeraglio, or palace, 
occupying that angle which runs out between the Preportis and the 
harbour; the gardens extend to the water-fide. Lat. 41 30 N 
Long. 23 15 E. It is ſituated like Rome. cn m hit; ba: 
which are all co:1c&ed from behind; not (as in Rome! n 
tach'd from one another; and on the highett ridge en 
the Grand Seignor's palace, commanding that molt e 2 e 
tenſive proſpect, both of ſea and land, which (Il 
cribed in his Topographia Conltantmopotcos. Ibu oth, woe hs, 
the reſidence of the Greck emperors, was rice betivget by the tu 
bians ſor Saracens] during the chaliphate of the hove of . 
A. C. 672 and 717, but without ſucces. Haroun Rashid, the tour 
caliph of the houſe of Abbas, alter having revages Natolia, throwt- 
ened it with a freſh ſiege, A. C 780, but the empre!s Lene warueg 
-: ai 
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Dryden. 
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of the orm by rich preſents, and the iſe of an annual tribute. 
It came under the power of the Franks, A. C. 1204; but was re- 
taken from them by Michael Palæologus, A. C. 1262, and was 
thenceforw ard poſſeſſed by the Greeks ; till the reign of ſultan Maho- 
met the ſeco::4, who beſieg'd it both by fea and land, and took it 
A. C. 1453. 1 ſhall only add, that in this ſhort detail. we have (as 
Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves) a molt punaal fulfilment of that ancient 
prediction, Daniel, c. xi. v. 40, wiz. that a ſouthern people ſhould 
atly army; but a northern power ſhould overthrow this Grecian 
ſlate. See Asnasibes, Seljucipeg, and OTTOMAN. 
 Co'hriTar [inlaw] a certificate taken out of the Exchequer court, 
of what is there upon record, relating to any matter in queſtion ; 
5 an exemplification or copy of the inrollment of letters patent. 
at. | 

To CoNi1t LLATE, verb neut. [conflellatus, Lat. from cen, and 
Fella, a ſtar] to ſhine with one general light. The ſeveral _— 
- _ molt engage our affections, ſhine and conflellate in God 

oyle. 

To Cox:TELa'TE, werb af. to form into a conſtellation, to unite 
in one ſplendor. Theſe ſcattered perfettions directed among the ſeve- 
_ inferior natures, were fan's up and conflellated in ours. Glan- 
ville. 

CoxsrEILA“TIox [Fr. coftellatione, It. conſtellacidn, Sp. of conflel- 
latio, Lat.] 1. In aſtronomy, a cluiter of ſtars, imagined to repreſent the 
form of ſome animal, c. and called by its name. 

A cun/*cl/aticn is but one 

Tho? tis a train of ſtars. Dryden. | 
2. An aſſemblage of ſplendors or excellencies. The condition is a 
 eonſlellation or con juncture of faith, hope, charity, ſeff-denial, repen- 
tance. Hammond. | | ; 

To Co'xs TER. See To CoxsTrve. | 

Coxsrr NAI ED [confernatus, Lat.] put into ſudden fear. _ 

Coxreaxa'tion [Fr. conſlernaxione, It. conflernacion, Sp. of con- 
 feernatio, Lat.] amazement, aſtoniſhment, by reaſon of ſome ſudden 
ſurprize or wonder. "They find the fame Confternation upon them- 
ſelves that Jacob did at Bethel. _ 8 Fg! 

To Co'xsripaTE [confliper, Fr. coſtipare, It. conflipatum, ſup. 
co/1ipo, Lat.] 1. To 22 or make n. ore com Of cold the pro- 
perty is to condenſe and corſtipate. Bacon. 2. To cram or ram cloſe, 
to top by filling up the paſſages. Not probable that any aliment 
ſhould have the quality of entirely conſlipating or ſhutting up the ca- 
pillary veel. Arbuthuzt. | 
To Cox1 irart [with phyſicians] to bind the belly or make coſ- 
nve. 

CoxsTrya'Triox [Fr. conflipazione, It ] 1. The act of crowding or 
thruſling cioſe together. The detention ot the ſpirits, and conff:pation 


of the tangible parts. Bacor. 2. Stoppage, obſtruction thro" fuluel:. 


A conſtipation of the belly. AJ. buthnmt. | 

CoxsTrirartox {with philoſophers] is when the parts of a natural 
body are more cloſcly united than they were | 

wes > RE [of conflitucns, Lat.] that of which a thing is 
com : 

Cha STIUTVENT, adj. [conflituers, T.at.) that which conſtitutes or 
makes up any thing what it is, eſſential, elemenal. Body, foul, and 
reaſon. are the three parts neceſſarily conflituent of a man. Dryden. 

CoxsunuENT, at. [from the adj.] 1. The perſon or thing 
which ſettles or conſtitutes a thing in its peculiar ſtate. Their origi- 
nation requires a higher conffitzent than chance. Hale. 2. That 
which is neceſſiry to the ſubſiſtence of any thing. The lymph in 
the n:c{:ntery is a necefſary conſtituent of the aliment. Arbuthnot. 
2. He that deputes another in his room; as, the people are the con- 
fitucuts of the members of parliament. | 

Jo Co' vst tur [conflitner, Fr. conflituire, It. cenſtituyr, Sp. of 
c-*/{itutum, ſup. of can ſlitus, from con, and flaruo, Lat. to appoint, to 
gie formal exiſtence to] to appoint another to an office in one's 
room. | 

Cox>11Tu ron [corflitucion, Sp. of cenſlitutio, Lat.] 1. The act 
of conſtituting. enacting, deputing, or producing. 2. The temper 
of the body, natural Ciſpcfition, with reſpect to health or diſeaſe. 
Healthful conflitaticn. Dryden. Native conſtitutions. Temple. 3. 
Corporeal frame. Effec's of this oily conflitution. Arbuthnot. 4. 
The temperament, or that diſpoſition of the whole ariſing from the 
quality and proportion of its parts. 5. The ſtate of being particular, 
texture of parts, natural qualities. This is more beneficial to us than 
any other cenſtitutien. Bentley. 6. Temper of mind. The conflitu- 
tron of a dull head. Sidney. With leſs paſſion this was expected from 
his conſtitution. Clare:din. 7. A particular ordinance or decree. 8. 
Toflitution, eſtabliſhment, uſage. Conffitation properly yang, in 
2 _ of the civil law, is that law which is ma By — 4 
ome king or emperor ; yet the canoniſts, by addin | 
make * ſignify Te fe as an — — Ayliffe. 9. Eila- 
bliſhed laws of a kingdom. 

Apeſtolical Coxs iir ur ioxs, are a collection of regulations attributed 
to the apoſtles, and ſuppoſed to have been collected by St. Clement, 
their cotemporary and firſt biſhop in Rome of that name. Wil- 
liam Whiſton (building on the — which Bovius and Tur- 
rianus had already laid) tugg'd hard to prove the divine authority of 
the conſtitutions ; but w hich claim archbiſhop Uſher, and, after him, 
Robert Turner, have, I think, abundantly refuted. However, they 
contain (paſt all diſpute) ſome valuable remains of antiquity ; I hope 
therefore my readers will excuſe me, ſhould I employ a few thoughts 
upon them. IIippalytus (who was biſhop of Portus, near Rome, ac- 
cording to a manuſcript fragment amcngit Doctor Grabe's papers) is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to have been the callector of the conſtitutions, - 
cially thoſe of the eig book. For (ſays Turner) upon his marble 
monument, dug up at Rome, was found a ca of his writings ; 
and, amonglt the reſt, one called © The ap: folic tradition concerning ſpi- 
ritual gifts,” which is the title of the two firſt chapters of the ei 
book of the conſtitutions. Beſides, in the Bodlcian library, amongſt 
the Barzceian books, there are two manuſcripts which expreſsly aſ- 
cribe a great part of the eighth book to Hippolytus. In one of theſe, 
after the canons of ſeveral councils, follows the 4&:2acxana, Wc. i. e. 
the 42rine of the holy apoſtles concerning ſpiritual gifts, which makes 
at the two firſt chapters f of the eighth book of the conſtitutions] then 


ſome free in the Ron Ax mifſel, which ſeem to have been 
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comes the .aratug, Sc. i. e. the intent: of the , 
concerning ordinations, by II. — which 49 * Ps 
16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 2oth, 21ſt, 22d, and ſo on to the — 
cluſive. Tarner's Diſcourſe, p. 287, Sc. From all which he — a 
this inference ; © That Hippolytus had a hand in collecting the conſtcu 
tions; and, u the whole, concludes, that the eight books of 
the conſtitutions ſeem to have been made out of ſeveral Acre _ 
flitutions, canons, travels, and traditions, aſcribed to the apoltle.. 
and out of ſome of the axciexT liturgies, and the diſcipline and pra. 
tice of the Greck church. So far right enough. — He adds 
terated”._And this alſo is, I fear, tos true. — But when he aſczil. 
both the collection and adulteration to ſome ignorant blaſpheming 71 5 
of the fiyth century, p. 294, 255 here I mutt ſuſpend, for reatons ca 
numerous to be now atiigned. But one or two things, in juſt ce to th a 
ſubject, I will beg leave to obſerve. Firſt, that if Hippolytus (ti 
cotemporary of Origin) had a hand in collecting tho parts of 1h. 
conſtitution, which, on the authority of his marble aorum-nt, and 8 
Badleias manuicripts, are a to him; it then follows, that th. 
main body of the ordination ſervice, contained in the 8th book, was 
being long before Axis appeared on the ſtage. And I think bio 
Beweridge has proved as much, with reference to the apollolic — 
norwithttanding any adulterations to the contrary. And indecd Ly 
comparing the citations of Epiphanius and the Opus imperfect in la. 
thaum „the conſlitutions to have been held in equa 
eſteem and veneration by the conſubftantia//ts of the fourth century, ard 
by their opponents ; a ſtrong preſumption that they were in being /e- 
Fore that conteſt aroſe; and which is ſtill farther confirmed by their 
not having taken the leaſt notice of it. But to return to that hic 
is the noble part of the whole collection, I mean the Greek litzrs, 1 
faid the MAN Boby of the ordination-ſervice,” becauſe the Bale... 


manuſcripts containing only the ff and latter part thereof, are eri- 


dently defective 5 but that defect is well ſupplied by thoſe other copie 2 
from which the intermediate parts, contained in the printed conttitutions, 
were taken, and all put together make up one entire uniform piece; 
and one and the ſame antenicene ſpirit, Ale, and doctrine, breathe 
thro' the whole. Not to obſerve thoſe other traits of antiquity which 
any impartial critic will eafily diſcern, when comparing theſe for, 
and rites with Jullin Martyr's account of the primitive worſhip ; and 
ogy 
moſt verbatim from them. 1 own, with Turner, adulteration; . 
are; but from a QUar TER he little dreamt or, if he did, judged 


moſt prudent to conceal. As to thoſe p__ which he cites, p. 203, 


295, in fi of his charge againſt the Ariazs, and to which both 
Photius, the council of 7 ra//s {not improbab!->) might refer be- 
fore him, they may be reduced under theſe bree heads : the produc- 
tion of the Son and Spirit by the FaTnt's <ci4/; the Lorathip or 
Dominion of the ſon over all, Ii Father cuir excepted; and the able 
lute ſupremacy of the oxe Gov and FaTyza, over all ace e 
tion. Now, if theſe propolitions be 4riaz, then was Juttin Martyr, Ter. 
tullian, Novatian, and the main body of the antenicrue fathers, Aran: 
as might eaſily be ſhewn from their moſt authentic works. Nay more, 
on this foot St. Baſil, St. Hilary, the whole orthodox council of Sir 
mium, and others, the moſt ſtrenuous champions of the Nicene faich, in 
the fourth century, were alſo Arians ; even his oxwz Hippolytus will not 
eſcape ; for in the ordination-prayer, which belongs to Bi part of the 
compoſition, the Father is addreſſed by this title, o S- aymrzyr6-, 
xa: aCaonvr0-, i. e. e ALONE art unbegerten, and haft xo KING 
ever tler; and again, © 4 © | i. e. who h 
no compare, and no SOVEREIGN LORD over ber: or if this (as being. 
agreeable to that well knowu maxim of Hippolytus, XEATEs N Na- 
ra gr, avre d o rang) be received for genuine; by the ſune 
rule may every other paſſage, I mean for any Arias interpolation to the 
contrary. Epiphanius, he allows, could ſpy no Ariaxi/z in the con- 
ſtitutions in the fourth century: nor would Robert Turner in the 
eighteenth, had he not beheld them with quite other eyes than the good 
bijhep of Salamis. In plain terms, the doctrine of the Ius, not of 
the CoxSTITUTIONS, is changed: what paſſed current with the ori- 
dox of the fourth century, became hereſy with the council of Trullo 
before the cloſe of the ſeventh, and is now made downright blaſphemy 
this writer in ours. A paradex indeed! but which Is ſufficiently 
ed up by that remark of Horace, | e 
| Etas parentum pejor avis tulit | 
If the reader defire farther ſatisſaction on this head, he may conſul 
what has been already offered, under the words AvTaexTic, Firſt 
Causz, BecoTTEN, CHRIST, Co-imMENSE, CIRCUM-INCESSION ; 
or what may occur, under the words Coon binxarEXRss, 
PSsEUDEPIGRAPHY, SPURIOUS, INTERPOLATION, and the like. 
CoxsTiTu'TIONAL [from corftit:tion] 1. Of or pertaining to con- 
ſtitution, radical. Corftituticnal illneſs. Sharp. 2. Co t with 
the conſtitution or temper of the body, or eſtablihed form of po- 


vernment, legal. 


CoxsTiTu"Tive [conftitutivus, Lat.] 1. That which conſtitutes 2 
thing what it is, elemental, productive. Non-naturals, that is, fuck 
as neither naturally conflitutive, nor merely deſtructive, do preſerve 
or deſtioy. Brown. 2. Having the to enact or eſtabliſh. 
 ConsTiTu'TIVENEss [from conflitutive] conſtitutive quality. 

To ConsTRA'tx [confiringe, Lat. whence contraindre, Fr. coftrin- 
gere, It. confirenir, Sp.] 1. To oblige by force, to compel to ſome 

Thy fight which ſhould 

Make our eyes flow with joy, 

Caonflrains them weep. 1 | 

:. To hu i © a >. knw by - My fire in caves 
conſirains the winds. Dryden. 3. To neceſſitate. 

When to his luſt _— gave the rein, 

Did fate or we th' "rous act conflrain. 
4. To violate, to raviſh. 

+ hmmm + confraie's and forc'd. Shalefeore 

nhuman traytors, yo' in rc 
5. To confine, wand. Hos, the ſtrait ſtays the ſlender waiſt c 

ain. h 
13 [from conſrain] liable to conſtraint or compul- 
fion. They are by virtue of human law conffrainab/c. — 

; 0x - 


Pope. 
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ConsTRar'vEtr [from conſfrain] he that confirains. 
CoxsTRArxINGNESS [from conflraining] compelling nature or 
ity. 
= [ -oxtrainte, Fr.] compulſion, force, violence, act of 
over ruling the deſire, confinement. Not by conflraint, but by my 
choice | came. Dryden. 

To ConsTtr1'cr {from cenftrictum, ſup. of confiringo, from con and 
Fringe, Lat. to ſtraiten] 1. To cramp, to confine within a narrow 
compaſs. 2. To contract, to make to ſhrink, or ſhrivel up. Such 
things as couftrit the fibres, and ſtrengthen the folid parts. Ar- 
buthnot. 

CoxsTRI'cTION [corflriftio, Lat.) the act of binding faſt, or tying 
hard, drawing the parts of a thiag cloſer together. 

CoxsTRICT1ION {with philoſophers] is the crowding the parts of 
any body clofer together, in :0 condenſation. I he cα i 
or dilatation of air. Ray. 

CoxsTR1I'CToR, Lat. that which contracis or compreſſes. The con- 
firictors of the eyclids. Arbathnot. 

CoxsTRICTOR Labicrum | Lat. in anatomy] a muſcle encompaſſing 
the lips with round or orbi fibres, which when it acts draws them 
up as a purſe. | | 

ConsTricTo'rEs Alaram Nafi [in anatomy] muſcles ariſing from 
the fourth bone of the upper jau, and which are inſerted into the roots 
of the alz naſi. and ſuperior parts of he upper lip. ſerving to draw the 
upper lip and the alæ downwards. Zr. | 

o CoxnsSTRINXGE [conftringo, of con, and ftringo, Lat. to contract 
or ſtraiten] to compreſs, to bind cloſe. intiarimatory ſpirits intoxi- 
cate, conſtringe, and harden the fibres. Arb. 

ConSTRINGENT, adj. [corflringers, Lat.] having the power or qua- 
lity of conſtringing or binding cloſe. A conſervatory of ſnow where 
the cold may be more conſtr:ngent. Bacen. 

To ConsTrv'cr | confrructum, ſup. of corftrus, from , and /e. 


Lat. to build] 1. To build, to frame, to conftitute. He was pleated. 


to conflrud this vaſt fabric. Boyle. 2. To contrive. 

CoxsTru'cTiION Fr. crnſtruzione, It. conjirucion, Sp. Of conſtrut?ts, 
Lat.] 1. The act of building in a regular pile. 2. Ine form of butld- 
ing, ſtructure. TT 

There's no art 
To ſhew the mind's corftrnior in the face. ei ente. 
The Conjirudtion of the ways was various. eat. g. [Wich 
grammarians] the regular and due joining of words together. in a en- 
tence or diſcourſe, fo as to convey a compleat fenſe. Some particles 
in certain coffructions have the ſenſe of a whole ſcutence. Locke. 4. 
"The act of interpreting, explanation. | 
This label, whoſe containing 
Is fo, from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it; let him ſhew 
His fill in the conftrodtion. Shak pear. 
8. Interpretation, the act of arranging words in their proper order. 
Hereunto we do not require them to yield, that think any other 4%. 
Hructio more found. Hoster. 6. judgment. mental repretentation. 
It cannot, unto reaſonable conſrufiens, ſeem ſtrange. Brown. 

CoxsrrucTiION [in geometry] is the drawing ſuch lines of a figure 
as are neceſſary beſorehand, in order to render the Eemont:ration more 
plain and undeniable. | 

CoxsTrRUCTION of Equations, is the method of reducing a known 
equation into lines and figures; whereby the truth of the rule, caron, 
or equation, may be demonſtrated geometrically. | 

Abſolute Coxsrxucriox, is the placing a word in ſuch a ſituation, 
as precludes all reſtriction or iu A iox, and obliges us to under- 
land it in its ful/eft and higheſt ſenſe. 1 acknowledge I was miſ- 
taken, in ſuppoſing that no ancient writer ſtyl'd the Son zu , or 
rn Tarte Turn, i. e. maker of all things: I thould have laid, 
that he is never ſtyl'd. in an abſolute conftractien, o TonrrG {Or v ©: *. 
rum cα ; and then it would have been right. For .. or « Twux7r; 
Tov N al jolutely is ox E thing, and e O- e, as in the place | now 
cited from Origen ; or e dn ee. ky 2 R ben h, as in the 
place cited by ycu out of Euſel ius. is axoTHER thing. If I mitllook 
in the criticiſm of the exzreon, I'm ſure 1 miſtovk not the s of 
the ancient writers in this point.” Reply to Dr. Waterland's deſen le 
of his Queries, p. 321. Jen, how fer this remark is conſiſtent with 
ArosToLic CoxsTiTUT10Ns, book 2d. chap. 5 5. % ya; 0:9, Se. 
Jia Ts g marlzernoru;. — And vet Theod. Abucara [as cited by 
biſhop Pearſon] ſays. The apoſtles, and almott every ſacred ſcrip- 
ture, when ſaying „ O. ., 7. e. ruf God, in this abαute and in- 
xite way, and commonly with the article, and avα,τhν any per/onal 
diſtinfion, mean the Father”. Atucar. Opuſc. | 

Consrrv'cTive [from corfiru#] that tends to conſtruction, that 
may be framed or made. 

CoxsTRU'CTIVENESS {from conflrudtive] the Rate of a thing, as to 
its capacity of being conſtructed. | 

CoxzTru'CTURE {from cru] pile, fabric. | | 

They ſhall the earth's conftruczure clotely bind. Blackmore. 

ToCo'xsTRUE, or Co'xs1ER [conffrauire, Fr. and It. conftrirr, Sp. of 
conflruo, Lat. confler is a corrupt ſpelling] 1. To range words in their 
natural order, to Cifentangle tranſpoſitions. Virgil is fo very figura- 
tive, that he requires a grammar apart to conjtrue him. Dryden. | 
crave that I be not ſo underſtood or cn rue. Hooker. When the 
word is conflrued into its idea, the double meaning vaniſhes. Audiſon. 
2. To expound, to interpret, to ſhew the meaning. | 

To CoxsrurratE (care, Lat. ] todeflower a woman, to vio- 
late, to debauch. 

CoxsTuPRa'TION [from confliuprate] the act of debauching or de- 
flowering of women, violation. 

Coxsva'Lta [Lat. among the Romans] certain feaſts and games 
appointed by Romulus, when he ftole the Sabine virgins in honour of 
Conſus, the god of counſcls. | 

ConsUBsSTa'NTIAL [con/ubftantialis, of con, and ſal flantia, Lat] 
1. Having the ſame ſubſiſtence, cocſſential. We glority that con/ub- 
flantial word which is the fon. Hooker. 2. Denoting fomcthing of 
the ſame kind or nature with another. It continueth a body conjub- 
ftant:al with our bodies. Hooker. 

CoxsSuBsTaxT1iaLITY, or ConsursTa'xTIALNESS [conſubftant/a- 
or "goat or from conſul ftantial) more than one exiſtence in the ſame 

as 


CON 


ſubſtance. His co-etcrnity and conſubfantiality with the Father. J. 
mand. See Cincuutgekssiox, and Houorstax. 
To Coss wust riart from cer, and /z6frartia, Lat. ſub Lance | 
to make of the ſame ſubſtance, to unite in one common nature. 5 
CoxnSUuBSTASTIA TION [Fr. conjuſtantiazione, It. i. tue mix 
or union of two ſubſtances] the doctrine of the Lutheran, win te 
gard to the manuer of the change mace ir the broad ant vie i t. 
eucharilt ho maintain, that atter confecration, the budy a bl! 
of our Saviour are actually prefent together with, or, (w@ they cape! 
it) in and with the ſubilance of the Licad and wine, 4 ko! ter hog 
explain their meaning. whether cope or tpirinzelly, bat. t, 
evade the queſtion, it put to it, peneratly antuer, nacramont e lv. or 
myſtcriouſly. In the point of 7. Liang, on he chürged his sata. 
Atterbury. See Buctiria and bucket, * 
Coxsur rv [corfuetud;, Lat | cuftom or uſape. 
Coxsveru'bo | Lat. old records} a evttriary torvice, a a dan 
work to be done by the tenant tor the lord of t e manor, 
 Conueruarxt us & Serwitns {Lat. in law) a wit of aht, that 
lies againſt a tenant, who With holds from bi hd the rent or ker inc 
due to him. | 
Co'xsur, [Fr. and Sp. ce, Ir: of cwnfel, Lat. among the od 
Roman: ] a chief or fover-ign mavitirate, auh me hot nu by te 
people, of which there were two in number; tn eons mme 
armies of the common calta, aud were huprome july, of tue 4. 
rences betw-en the citizens. 3 
(Zusi ot mod tate power in cal:ns were made. Dex. 
This title is now given © the chief governcs of tome Cite ; bus 
eſpecially to tue oficers or reſident for mercl.aits in foreign E 
who judge in controverſie; betcen the mer chunt of their ova n- 
tion, and protect the trade. 
CoxSULar [ conlaire, Fr. curſalare, It. conſuiey, Sp. of carſularit, 
Lat.] of or pertaining to a conſul; ns, the cornſutar power. 
_ Co'xsUL ak an, one who had been a conful. Roſe not the con/u- 
lar-men and leſt their places? Pen fel nfor. 8 
Co'res uten [conmalaturs, * the office cf conſul. Tis v me 
and conjulate vere effaced ot of al public regiſtars. Allan. Th 
vord is of the tame kind of ct ymolog, with chali hate. Sce Cuali- 
PHATE. | | 
Cy xut.curp [from confut) the office of a conſul. 
____ Poliio's conialtip and triumph grace. Dryden 
To Conwy, wert nent; en, ſup. of cuts, Tat. on altce, 
Fr. cn {t:re, It. ur, Sp. and Port J to adviſe w ich or take ad- 
vice, to deliberate upon or debate a Matter in common; it has 2227 


«4 > 


before the perton comul.ed. His botora friends 6 um he ww i 


contucatly corfaited, Clarcuaden. 
To Conxsu'tt, ers act. 1. Vo 2% advice of anvyg as, 
conſalterh the father. 2. Toro, tb get with a view to. 
The ſenate owes it grun, ude to C to: 
Who with fo great a foul Hits it, liier. A. an. 
3. To contrive, to plan. Man? thin s Were ned tor the future, 
yet nothing was poſitively reſoty d. G | 


LS 


Lo CoxsUuιt ar Authir, to ten d int, tu ee what his opinion: 


* 
= 


ne 130 


of any matter. 


Coxsv'tr {corfulte, Fr. h, Sp, and It. of , Lat i: 
variouſly accented] 1. Ihe att of contutiny., 
March to oppreſe the faction, it 04 . 
With Cving Dorax. De 
2. The eſſect ot conſult uon, the row, d rtninat:on. 
Ihe council brows, 
Ard all th ir grave conſults Cid in te. Dryer. 
3. A counſel, per ſons atterablcd to delibiate.  alectings aud confi”; 
of our whole number. Paczy. 

CoxsuLTaA'TION [Fr. ct., It. conſultacion, Sp. of carſalta- 
tis, Lat.] 1. The act of con unn or dctberatitlg avout matters, ſe- 
cret deliberation. I he chict pricity Held 2 c9n/a7tutior with the elders, 
St. Mark. 2. A council, a nenber of perions conſulting together, 
eip-ciaily of phy ficiuns, for the bencf t of their patients. 

Cunstti ration lin lau] a wii, by virene of which a cauſe re- 
moved by prohibitian from the ccc tie court, or clirifitan, to the 
king's coun, is returned back again. Ii the juc2es of the king's 
court, vpon competing the bel with the wane tion of the part 
find the ſuggeſ. on falie, or not proved, then, upon this cryalration 
and deliberation, decree it to be rewwined. Corned, | 

Coxu'tTtk {qui conſulte, Fr. cee, It. carſuitador, Sp. of 
can ſultar, Lat.] one who aſks countet or. conſults. A charmer, or a 
conſulter with familiar ſpirits. Dancers. | 

 Consv'iraTriveE, of or pertaining to conſultation. 

Coxst 'MaBLE [from conſume} pollible io be waſted, ſuſceptible of 
deſtruction. Incombuttible, and nat cfumable by fire. Wilkins. 
Conſumable commadities. Lacke. | | 

To Coxsv'ut, verb att. | conjurer, Fr. conſunare, It. conſumir, Sp. 
of conſumo, Lat.] to deſtroy, walte, or devour; to ſpend or {quance* 
away. | 

Where two raging fires meet together, 
They do c:r/#me the thing that feeds their fury. SS 

To Coxsu'me, verb neut. to walte away. 

Like fre and powder, 
Which as they meet conſume. Shate/r cove. 

Coxsu'utr [from cr ſume] one that conſumes, vate, 07 dere; 
Money conſidered as in the hands of the commumer. Locke, 

To Coxsu'untatt [conſommer, Fr. conjumare, It. conſumar, Sp. 0 
conſummatum, ſup. of cou mi, Lat.] to mike perfect, accom pit, 
finiſh, to complete, or make an end of; anciently the accent was on 
the firſt ſyllable. 

There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites. gare. 

Consu'ums re, adj. [confurnmatus, Lat.] complcat, perſcct, ah ſo- 
lute, accomplithed. A man of perfect and COU WRIT e ,, 20 
difon. | 

Coxs uuns riox [corfſommation, Fr. conſ matione, It. contmorc 1, 
Sp. of conſummatio, Lat.] 1. The act of fultiiog, Giilhung, pertect 
ing, complea ing. Regular proceſs, which it unutt take trom 1d 072+ 
ginal to its conſummation. Addiſon. 2. The end of the world. ; From 
the firſt beginning of the world, unto the lat con ummaticn erect, 
Hooker. 3. Death, end of Ute. 


„ „* f 
Fs er: * 


CON 


Ghoſt unlaid, forbear thee ! 
Nothing ill come near thee ! 
Quict — have, — 
And renowned be thy grave. 7 . 1 
Coxsuuua run [in pharmacy] the juice of a hen cut in ſmall 
pieces, drawn out by diſtillation in balneo maria; ſuong broth. 
Lat 


Coxsu'meTION [conſemption, Fr. conſumazione, It. conſumpcidn, Sp. 
of conſumptio, Lat.] 1. The act of conſuming or waſting, eſpecially of 
proviſions, commodities, &c. The mountains have not ſuffered 


any 
conſiderable diminution or confumpticn. Woodward. 2. The ſtate of 
waſting or periſhing. 3. [With phyſicians] the waſting or decay of 


the body ; frequently attended with a fever, and di iſhed into 
ſeveral kinds, according to its various cauſes, parts, and effects, c. 
Stoppages of womens courſes ſet them into a conſumption. 

Coxsu ur rivt [from conſume] 1. DeftruQtive, waſting, exhauſt- 
ing, having the power or quality of conſuming. A long, Lo — 
war. Addijen. 2. Diſeaſed with ; as, conjamprive lungs, a conſumption. 

Coxsu"mPTIVENESS, or Coxsu'MTIVENESs [of conſumptive] walt- 
ing condition or quality, tendency to a conſumption. Harvey. 

9 — a riſing up of many together, for the fake of re- 
verence. Lax. 

Consu'TILE [conſutilis, Lat.] that is ſowed or ſtitched together. 

Coxsu'TurE [conſuture, Lat.] the act of ſowing or ſtitching to- 

her 


To ConTa'BULATE [ contabulatum, ſup. of contabulo, Lat.] to floor 


CoxTaBuLa'TiON [of contabulatio, Lat.] a flooring, a faſtening of 
boards and planks | 


Co'xTACT page It. contacto, Sp. contains, Lat.] touch, the 
relative ftate of two things that touch each other, cloſe union. Ap- 
petite of contact and conjunction. Bacon. 

CoxTacT [with mathematicians} is when one line, plane or body 
is made to touch another; the parts which do thus touch, are called 
the points of contact. 

CoxTa CT10Nn [contaFur, Lat.] the act of touching, act of joining 
one body to another. Deſtructive without corporal contagion. Breu x. 

 CoxTa'ctox [Fr contagione, It. contagion, Sp. of contagio, Lat. | 1. 
The ſame with an infeftion, the ſpreading or catching of a diſeaſe; as, 
when it is communicated or transferred from one body to another. by 
certain effluvia's or ſteams emitted or ſent forth from the body of the 
diſcaied perſon. Infettion and contagion from body to body. Bacon. 
2. Propagation of miſchief or diſeale. Contagion of example. King 
Charles. 3. Peſtilence, venomous emanations. 

—— out of his — bed nn 
0 th« vile contagion of the ni . | 
1 It. and Sp. of conta- 


Coxragtious [ontagienx Fr. contagioſe, 
E ious, apt to inſect, caught by 
approach. | 
* We ſicken ſoon from her contagious care, 
Grieve for her ſorrows, groan for her deſpair. Prior. 
CoxTa'ctoU5xEss [from contagious] infeftiouſneſs, the quality of 
being contagious. | 


To CorxTa'in, verb af. [contenir, Fr. conteneft, It. contener, Sp. of 


contines, ſiom con, and tenio, to hold] 1. To hold, to keep in as a veſ- 


ſel, to comprize, as a writing. It is contarzed in the ſcripture. 1 Peter. 
2. To reitrain or keep back, to bridle or keep within bounds ; to curb 
or rule. Men ſhould be contained in duty. Spenſer. We can con- 
tain ourſelves. Shakeſpeare. 

To CoxTaix, werb neut. to live in continence. The ardor of my 
pation increas d, till I could no longer contain. Arbathnot and 
Porte. 


Coxr:i'xanrr [from contain] poſſible to be contained. The air 


conta:nable within the cavity. Boyle. 

To CoxTa'miNaTE [ contaminer, Fr. contamizare, It. contaminar, 
Sp. of contamine, Lat.] to pollute, violate, defile, to corrupt by baſe 
Nil VC 

His faireſt daughter is contaminated. Shakeſpeare. 
| The bed ſhe hath contaminated. Shakeſpeare. 
Ros *—- wn or CoxTA'MINATED, adj. [ contaminatus, Lat.] de- 
, ured. TY 
*. if this body conſecrate to thee, 
By ruffian \aſt ſhould be contaminate ? Shakeſpeare. 
| _ CorTaminxa'T1IOx [Fr. contaminazione, It. contaminacidn, Sp. of 
contaminatio, 
the marriage- 

CoxTE MERATED [contemeratus, Lat.] violated, polluted. | 

To Coxre'us [centemns, Lat.] to deſpiſe, ſcorn, or light ; to ſet 
at nought, to make no account of, One who contemn'd divine and 
human laws. Dryden. | 

Cox rz'uxga [from contemn] one that contemns or ſcorns. Con- 
temners of the - South. | 
* — 8 26] nem to reduce * 

lower degree, by mixing ſomething of an oppoſite quality. 

leaves 2 and cont the heat. Ray. | 
__ ConTE MPERAMENT — Lat.] the degree of any quality. 
An equal contemperament of the warmth of our bodies, to that of the 
hone of the atmoſj Derham. _ 

o ConTE'MPERATE [contemperatum, ſup. of contempero, Lat.] to 
diminiſh any quality by — or oppoſite; to — 
Nile and Niger do not only moiſten and contemperate the air, but re- 
_ freſh and humectate the earth. Brown. 

CoxnTEmMPERA'TION [from contemperate} 1. The act of diminiſhing 
any quality by mixing the contrary ; the act of moderating. Air is not 
nutrition, but the contemperation of fervour in the heart. Brozwn. 2. 
Proportionate mixture, the proportion thereof. There is not | 
variety in the contemperatiens of mens natural humours, than E * 
in their phantaſies. Hale. 

CoxTz"MPLABLE [centemplabilis, Lat.] that may be meditated on. 

10 CoxTE uPLATE, verb af. [contempler, Fr. cont e, It. 
contemplar, Sp. contemplatum, of cortemplur, Lat.] to a full 


view of, to conſider ſeriouſly, and wich continued attention, to ſtudy. 
Confining the mind to c:tcmp/ate what we have a great defire to 


know, 


 contemplatio, Lat.) 1. An aft of the mind, whereby i 


A wiſe man would not ſpeak cont 
Lat.] defilement, pollution; and moſt properly that of 


CON 


To CorxTruPLaTE, werb nent. to muſe or meditate 


upon, to thunk 
L have been contemplating - Dryden. 
CoxTEMPLA'TION nn > 4; SgenBn x Sp. 


to conſider, reflect Ee. ing with 


5 


any 


What ſerious contemplation are in ? Shakeſpeare. 2. Hol : 
tation, an exerciſe of the my tw ings. — 5 
, ty 


or conception which is brought into the mind, 
in view. Locke. 


| „with con- 


1 ontemplative facul 
CoxTEMPLATIVELY — 
ConTE'MPLATIVENESS [of contemplative] addictedneſs to contem- 


ConTe'uPLATIVES, friers of the order of St. Mary Magdalen, 


who wore black upper garments over white ones. 

ConTE'MPLATOR, Lat. one employed in ſtudy, an enquirer after 
knowledge. In the Perſian the word mag imports as much 
as a contemplator of divine ſcience. Raleigh. 

CoxTEe'mPoRAL [contemporadis, Lat.] being of the ſame time. 

Coxrzurosa'xzous { contemperain, Fr. contemperance, It.) living 
at the ſame time, or in the ſame age. 

ConTE'MFoRaRINEss [of contemporary] the ſtate of being at the 

nme. 
_ ConTe'rPorRarny, or Corz'uron av, adj. [contemporain, Fr. 
—— 2 Sp. of 2 or — 17 — Lat.] 
1. Living in ame age. was contemporary to . Dry. 
den. > Yoo at the 2 time. | F 
| A = born - himſelf he ſces, | 
| | oves his old contemporary trees. Coley. 
3. Exiſting at the ſame point of time. It is impoſſible to bring age: 
paſt and future together, and make them contemporary. Locke. 

CoxnTEMPORARY, . one that lives at one and the ſame time; 
that is of the ſame age or ſtanding with another. They do molt fur 
the good 8 of their contemporaries. Addi 

o 


3 verb a8. on and temporis, gen. of ter- 
Ther exiſtencies contemporiſed into our actions. Brown. 


CoxTEMPTIBI'LITY [ 


contemptibilitas, Lat.] contemptibleneſs. 
CoxrrurrisLE [Fr. contemptibilis, . That deſerves to be 


, ſcorned or „ mean, baſe, vile. 
ye phe anon M * 
nd moſt contemptibie to contempt. ape. 5 
2. icable, There is not fo ible a or 
— S_— moſt daa pla 3. 
Scornful, apt to deſpiſe, — 72 Jer love tis 
3 man hath a — — Shakeſpeare 
ONTE 'MPTIBLENXESS contemptible 
„ v — of dal bas 


lures us. Decay of Piety. | | 
CoxTe'MPTiBLY [from contemptible] in a manner deſerving con- 
| They alſo know, 


* And — 
ONTE 'MPTUOUS [cant 
Cont, — 


let on a 5 . | 
] R 


1 Tilla 


» 
ConTE'mPTVvousLY [from 


CoxTE'MPTUQUSNESS [of contemptuons 


* Coxrz's, verb neut. 1 38 It. and Lat.] 
1. To ſtrive, to _ to ſt 34 ion. 
Whether they li — , - Fw 
ve or die. cart. 
2. To vie, to act as rivals. 3. It has for. 
Vain men , | 
Contend for what you only can beſtow. Dryden. | 
4. Sometimes about. Many W De- 
cay of Piety 5. It has with the As our 


r imes agarr/t. 
I did contend agaiaſ thy valour. Shakeſpeare. 

To CoxTExD, aver Sw to conteſt. Carthage ſhall cantend the 
world with Rome. Dryden. 

ConTEe'nDexT | contendens, from contends, So] ang comba- 
tant. In all _ a—— the contendents have ſtill made 
a to the thi » DEftrange. 

n—_ os combatant. The contenders for it 
look upon it as undeniable. Locke. 

CoxTe'nenenT [old law term] a frechold-land that lies to a 
man's dwelling-houſe, that is, in his own occupation. L 

CoxTENEMEXT [old law] the countenance, credit, or reputation 2 
perſon has with by reaſon of his free · hold ; according to Spel- 
man, Ce. it ſignifies what is neceſſary for the ſupport and mainte- 
1 C— to their ſeveral qualities, conditions or ſtates 

ConTr'x$10n [of con, and tenffo, from texſum, ſup. of tende, Lat. 
to ſtretch] great united endeavour. a 

CoxTEe'xT, adj. [Fr. contento, It. Sp. and Port. contentus, Lat.] 1. 


Saticied, fo as not to repine, well pleaſed with what one has. A 


CON 


content with the ſtate he is in, when he is perfect- 


is 
iy without any uneafineh Locke. 2. Satisfied, ſo as not to oppoſe. 
Submit you to the s voices, 
Allow their offices, and be content 


To ſuffer lawful cenſure. Ben John/on. 

ConTr'xT, ſab. [from the verb, contents, It. and Sp.] 1. Con- 
tentedneſs, ſatisfaction of mind, ſuch as appeaſes or re- 
pining, moderate happineſs. | 

A wiſe content his even ſoul ſecur d. Smith on J. Philips. 
2. 1 in a thing unexamincd. ; 
Their praiſe is ſtill the ſtile is excellent, 
The Kate they humbly tike upon content. Pope. 

ConTEnT [ contentum, 1 That which is contained in any 

ing. In a lax and weak habit ſuci a ſerum might afford other 
contents. Arbuthnot. 2. The compaſs or extent of a thing. The 
power of containing ſhips of gre .t "tent. Bacon. 

ConTenT [in geometry] 1. ls the area or ſolidity of any ſurface 


or body, or eſtimated in iquare or ſolid inches, feet, or 
yards. The ical content, figure, and ſituation of all 
the lands of a kingdom. Grazrt. 2. hat which is compriſe in 


a writing. The plural is only uſed. The contents of both books. 


onrzur, & liquor made with grated ginger-bread, milk, ſu- 


. &fc. 
eee ſin traffic] the wares contained in any veſſel, caſk, 


, Sc. 
To Court [ contenter, Fr.] 1. To fatisfy fo as to ſtop repining, 
without complete gratification. Content thyſelf with this 
ch, and let this ſatisfy thee, that I love thee. Sidney. 2. To 


to 1 | 
s the adder better than the eel, 

Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye ? 
ConTexTa'TON [ contentement, Fr. contentatia, Lat.] contentedneſs, 
isfaQtion, or eafineſs of mind. I ſeck no greater pleaſure than 

mine own contextation. Sidney. Great contentation of the learned. Ar- 


ConTe'xTeD, part. [contentins, Lat.] ſatisfied, not repining ; eaſy, 
ily happy ; 8 having wvith. Li wy con- 
ope 


not pl 


zented with his native groves. ! 
A ConTExnTED mind is a continual feaſt. Lat. Content: abundat. 


has Aud fo the Fr. Os eff heurenx anand en oft content. And 
the It. # contents & felice. (He who is ſatisfied is happy) Nature 
requires a matter for its ſati: faction, that moſt men are the 


of what we have, by ing ourſelves for what we in reality don't 
want, and (which makes it the more unreaſonable) often for what we 
know we can never obtain. 


Courtz'uTzoLY from contented] with contentment, without mur- 


ConTe'xTepxEss [from contented] ſatis faction of mind, without 
com gratification. * 

and NTFUL [from content] full of content; alſo appeaſing. 

ConTr'xT1ONn [Fr. contenzione, It. contencion, Sp. . 


x. Strife, debate, diſpute, quarrel, mutual n. 


contention. Shakeſpeare. 3. 


H. Ger. Der priefier gezaenck if ves teuteis frohlocken. ( Jubilee.) 
— og wired pb Swan} ao — of this 
pro in the wars and defolations of whole nations and empires, 


tabliſhment of the chriſtian religion. Not to mention the effect of 
ili — 3 — 
ConTEe'NT1OUsS 


contertiofus s, La Iſome, litigious, r e- 
rr 


Con rzwrious Fari/difion [in law] a court or judge who has a 
er to judge and determine differences between contending parti 
The lord chief juſtices and the judges have a contentious 6 . — 
but the lords of the treaſury, and commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, &c 
GGG 


Ne. 
ConTte'nTrousLY [from contentions] litigiouſly. We ſhall not 
contentiouſfly rejoin. Brown. | 
Court nT1ousNess [of contentious] contentious humour, prone- 
1— Do not contentiou/neſs and cruelty fail of retaliation ? 
Bentley. 
ConTe'nTLEss [from content] diſcontented, unſatisfied. 
Beft flates, contentleſs, 
| Have a diſtracted and moſt wretched being. Shakeſprare. 
| ConTe'xTuanT {from to content] 1. Acquieſcence in any thing 
Some the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe, 
| Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe. Pope. | 
2. Pleaſure, gratification. At Paris the prince ſpent one whole day 
| 2 his mind ſome contentment, in viewing of a famous city. 
otton. 
ConTe'xTs [contenta, Lat.] the matters contained in a book, chap- 
ter, letter, caſk, veſſel, cheſt, &c. See Cox rENr. 
ConTe'rminal [comerminalis, Lat.] near to the bounds. 
e s, Lat.] bordering near or upon, 
3 ies. Conterminous to the colonies and garri- 


Coxrran A xrovs [corterranens, Lat.] being of the ſame country. 
| Conre'ssa, a port town of Turkey in Europe, in the province of 
Macedonia, fituated on a bay of the — avdl about 200 miles 
weſt of Conftantinople. 

To ConTi'sr, verb af. [contefler, Fr. contefo, Lat. probably of 


Shakeſpeare. 


CON 
cn and teflari. Johnſon] to diſpute, to controvert, to call in que 
tion. None have to conteff the proportion of theie — 
pieces. Dryden. 
To Con rz'sr, werb next. 1. To ſtrive, to contend, quarrel for, c: 


wrangle about. The difficulty of an argument adds to the pleaſure 
_ ith it. Burner: Theory. 2. To vic, to be xl Ot 
0 


man w in pomp with Jove conteft. Pope. 
CoxTE'sr [centefte, Fr. conteſa, It.] controveriy, diſpute. 
This of old no lefs contefts did move, 


Than when for Homer's birth ſev'n cities frove. Denbam. 
Coxrzsr, but lay no wagers. Sp. Perfar, mas no apoſtar. Wa- 
gering, the younger brother of gaming, is a very pernicious, as wel! 
— pr. from that 
oxnTE'STABLE [Fr. f conte may be controverted 
— for, 1 1 n is | 1 
ONTE'STABLENLEsSS [IH conteflal le} liableneſs to be conteſted 
poſſibility of conteſt. a | 1 | * 
R. — £'STED, part. [from to conteſt, conteſſé, Fr. conteflatus, Lat.] 


a from conteft] the aft of conteſting, contention; 
ſtrife. Conteftations Ch the — herſelf. Vetton. 132 | 
_ le conteflations. Clarentn. 

o CoxTE'x [contexo, Lat.] to weave together by interpoſition of 
TL body of quickſilver is contexed with the fie in ſub- 
n. . | 

CoxTe'xT, /ubft. [contextus, Lat.] the general ſeries of a diſcourſe, 
the which precede or follow ſentence quoted. I hat chap- 
ter is a repreſentation of one, who hath only the knowledge, not 
practice of his duty, as is manifeſt from the context. Hammond, 
_ CoxTe'xr, adj. [contextzs, Lat.] knit together, firm. Thin for 
ligh:neſs, but coxcext and firm for ſtrength. Derharm. 

_ CorTe'xTurE [Fr. of contextara, Sp. and Lat.] the act of join- 
ing together, or framing of ny thing, compoſition of a thing out of 

ate parts, manner in which any thing is woven or formed. He 
was not of any delicate contexture. Wotton. Species produced from 
that idea, forming that wonderful contexture of created beings. Dryder. 
_ Co'nry, a town of Picardy, in France, about 1j miles fouth-wett 
of Amienes. FE | 

ConTiGxa'TION [comtignatio, Lat. with architects] 1. The act of 
laying rafters together, _— the act of joining a fabric 2. A 
frame of beams or bords joi _ A porch or cloiſter of one 
contignation, and not in ſtoried buildings. Wotton. 

CoxTicu'tTY, or CoxTi'cuousxess [contignite, Fr. contiguitas, 
Lat. ] the actual contact of two bodies, nearneſs or cloſeneſs, as when 
the ſurface of one body touches another. Brown and Hale uſe 
contiguity. => | 
CoxTi'cuovs [contige, Fr. contiguo, It. and Sp. of contiguzs, Lat.] 
touching, or that is next, very near, cloſc, adjoining, not ſeparate. 


* and miſery. 
| all extremes, are ſtill coneeguons. Denham. | 
ConTicuous Aug; fee ANGLE:. Contiguous at one of their 
angles. Newt. | 
; — ng [from cont;gnous] with contiguity, without any 
ELECTED. >. 
are ſunder'd by a larger ſpace. Dryden. 


ConTi'cuousxEss [from contigucus] nearneſs, ; 
 Co'xTixExCE, or Co'nTixexcy [continence, Fr. continenza, It. 


* 
. * 


continencia, Sp. of continentia, Lat.] 1. Reſtraint, command of one s 


ſelf. He knew when to leave off, a continence practiſed by tew 
writers. Dryden. 2. oo — — ity in 
general. Making a ſermon of contizency to her. Shakeſ. 3. Tempe- 
rance, moderation in lawful pleaſures. Chaſtity is — L or 
continence ; abſtinence is that of virgins or widows, eontinence of mar- 
ried perſons. Taylor. 4. Forbearance of lawful pleaſures. Content with- 
out lawful venery is continence ; without unlawſul, chaſtity. Greav. 
5. Continuity, uninterrupted courſe. Anſwers ought to be made 
before the ſame judge, before whom the = = hong were produced, 
leſt the contizence of the courſe ſhould be divided, or leaſt there ſhould 
be a diſcontinuance of the cauſe. Az/;fe. 

Co xxx ENT. adj. [Fr. continente, It. and Sp. of continent, Lat.] 

Abftaining from lawful pleaſures, chaſte life. | | 

Hath been as continent, as chaſte, as true, 
As I am now unhappy. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Reſtrained, moderate, temperate. Have a continent forbearance; 
till 4 os or his rage goes ſlower. Shakeſpeare. 3. Continuous, 
conn The north-eaſt part of Aſia is, if not continent with the 
welſt-ſide of America, yet certainly it is the leaſt disjoined by ſea of 
all that coaſt. Brerecuaod. 

Co'xTINENT, ach. [Fr. 2 4 noon Lat.] 1. With 
geographers, is a great extent „ W comprehends ſeveral 
H — 


| By the rude ocean from the continent. 
2. That which n 5 8 
Shakeſpeare. Jobaſen.] You in 
part a gentleman would ſee. Shakeſpeare. 
O cleave my ſides, 
Heart once be ſtronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail caſe. Shakeſpeare. | 
ConTixexT Cauſe of a Diftemper, is that cauſe on which the diſ- 
eaſe depends ſo immediately, that it continues juſt as long as that re- 
mains: thus when a ſtone ſticks in the ureters, it is the continent cauſe 
of the ſtoppage of urine. 
CoxTinenT Fewer, is one which forms its courſe, or goes on to 2 
criſis, without either intermiſſion or abatement. 
Co'nTixExTLY, moderately. 
Co'xTINENTNEsSS [continentia, Lat.] ; 
To ConTi'xce [contingo, Lat.] to touch, to reach, to happen. 
ConT1i'xGexce, or ConTi'ncency [contingence, Fr. contingenza, 
It. contigencia, Sp.] a caſualty, accident, or uncertain event that 
comes by chance. Contingency in events. Brown, Contingency of 
human actions. South. 


aller. 
only in 
continent of what 


Coxrix- 


C ON 


Ce vr. r. „ Fr. rigen te, It. and Sp. of contingens, Lat.] 
nut may orn. 2 N u. 8 n, accidental, not d gtern. inable by any cer; 

in: ale. N T * I. ne. ci xart. 

Conniixrert; . the cunta Of woner, Ee. thatfalls to any per- 
Nan nn Wine: s, an ys contingent of troops. 

Fe 1407 Tv Logicians] a conditional propoſition that 
Dan Or 13Y-N Rat ren. : cording as Hrcumſtances fall out. 

C /-» (in dialling} is a line ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 

Wien of the pline of the did, with the place of the equinoctial, 
Oi the oy lines of the dial, and the hour circles, mutualiy cut 
er *nur. 

Coo nent Cn fin law] ſuch an uſe as by the limitation may or 
Mm en to veſt or put into poſſeon of the lands or tene- 
ments, | 

Cee [from contingent) caſurlly. Woodward uſes it. 


Connie vryeyss { from cortimecut]| contingency. 


si hien, things that kappen by chance. By c-ntingents ue are to un- 
eo id theſe things which come to paſs without any human forecaſt. 
Gem, ; 

Corrmiegryrs ſwith mathematicizns] the ſame as tangents. 

Cont xull eu,“, Ur. cen, It. and Sp. of continuns, Lat.] 
being without imermifiion, ſuccefſive, without any ſpace of time be- 
torn, (Cortical is uſed of time, an! continuous of place. Fehr fon.) 
Tren Llank f-dnefs or continual tears. ee. 

CoxTieuns Clam fin common hn] a claim made by land or any 
other thing from time to time, within every year and day; when it 
cu int be attuned by the party that has a right to it without apparent 
Gan , as of being besten or killed. Hereby one ſaves the right of 
entry to the heir. | 

Canusa Ferer, is a fever which ſometimes remits or abates, but 
nev-r perfectly intornics ; that is to ſay, the patient is ſometimes bet- 
ter. hut never abiolutely Tree from the diflewper. | | 

CoxnT! NXUALLY [ore continual] 1. Perpetually, conſtantly, with- 


tit imerrubtan. A rm where. a fire is cortinualls kept. acer. 2. 
VWruteentng, Mhy do not all animals crtinually increaſe in big- 
Hl 2 B. Seer. 


Conmexualxts [of continun?) the quality of being continual. 
CoxTrftwanct [ ron inuarta, It. of cehtxrnatia, Lat.] I. Laſting- 
nfs, length or duration of time. That pleaſure is not of great c- 
ante winch orifes from the prejudice of the hearers. Audiſen. 2. Un- 
reerrepted facuriton, Ihe brute immediately regards his on preſer- 
450% or the c, of his ſpecies. En. 3. Permanence in 
ron ed u in firs. Sourh., 4. Abode in a place; 
de, k c:nttmane at Orford was very ſhort. 5. Perſeverance. Pa- 
tert cri emunce in well doing. Romans, 6. Progreſſion of time. In 
thy boch all my members were w:nten, Which in continuance were 
tatoned. Pairs. 


1 
ne N Te. 


Contiruuanct [lia the civil l] a prorogation, i. c. a putting off 


of the trial. 
mb fin common law] is the ſame with prorogation in 
tic ci il; a. continu ants till the next afhzcs. , 
 CoxnTINUAnCE of Vit or Alion (in lau] is ſrom one term to 
another, in a cute cre the ſheriff has not returned or executed a ſor- 
Ter wilt, mucd out in the ſaid action. 
mercy ance of 17 fe in law] if a record in the treaſury be al- 
td Ly one party, and denied by the other; a certiorari tha'l be 
ined to the 1. terer 21d ch mberlain of the exchequer : who it they 
eentity not that the tad record is there; or likely to be in the Lower; 
the king fall ſend to the juſtices, repeating the certificate, and will 
them to cortipne the alle, 5 
Coonieuanbeo, Lat. in law] a term uſed when the plaintiff would 
recover dumages for ſeveral treſpaſſes in one and the fame action. for 
dam ars may be recovered for diver: treſpalies in one action of treſpaſs, 
by laying the firit with a ct for the whole time. | | h 
Comrixuate [oontinuatus, Tat] 1. Immediately united. We are 
how and in kim, even a, Ui“ our very fleſh and bone ſnould be 
e rotinuate with ti: Herten. 2. Uninterrupted, unbroken. An 
ent paw h a: d online noAUneds., Sha 427 erte. 
Co es en muſe books] ſigniſies to continue or hold on 
a found or note in an equal ſttiength or manner; or to continue a 
marctnent in an equal degree of time all the way. 


1 2 — - 


Conminuea Ton [Fr. continuation, It. centinnaciùn, Sp. Of conti- 
e the hating of a thing without intermiſſion, ſucceſũon un- 


in ruh el, Cortinuntion of the ſpecics. Ray. The Roman pocm is 
bit gy end part of the Ilias, acentinuatic of the fame ſtory. Dry- 

Cor TY NULTIVE, af. cnammny continince. 

Cairn E. %%, a word denoting permanence or duration. 
i i, chete may be added contanatin'e: ; as Kome remains to this dav, 
which includes at leatt two propoſitions, g. Rome was, and Rome 
is. I ett. 

Conner [from cntinuate] one who continues or keeps up a 
ſacceliion. It ſecnis injurious to providence to contrive the continua- 
tion of the ſpecies by the deſtruction of the cortinuator, Brown. 

To Conn b cer uu. Ccontiauer, Fr. continuare, Ir. and Lat. 
continuer, Sp.) 1. To abide, to remain in the ſame ſtate. The multi- 
tude have cn77ved4 with me now three days, Se. Matthew. 2. To 
laft, to be durable. Here have we no continuing City. Hebrenes,. 3. 
To perferece. Wye continue in my word then are ye my diſciples. 
St. Fohn, 

io Corntixty, erb ad. 1. To purſue, to carry on, to prolong, to 
hold on, without imermiſſion. O continue thy loving kindneis unto 
them! P/4/25, 2. To unite, without a chalm or intervening ſub- 


ſtance. | | 
Deiphobus he ſound, 
Mhoſe face and limbs were one continued wound. Dryden. 
You know how to make yourſelf happy, by only continuing ſuch a life 
vou hive been long accuttomed to lead, Pope. 
Coxriveed Puffs [in muſic] the fame as thorough baſis, ſo called, 
becauſe it goes quite tarough the compolition. 
Con TINUED 7 borough Baſs in muſic] is that which continues to 
Play Conttanily, bo: auiing the recita ves and to ſuſtain the chorus. 


2 —ů— — 
4 


Cena s, e. plur. of nE, - | contingentia, Lat.] ca- 


4. To betrothe, to affiance. 


CON 


ConTreven Properticy [in arithmetic] is that where the conſequer» 

of the ſirſt ratio is the ſame with the antecedent of the ſecond, as 3, 0 
„8. 
, C-xTIxUEtD Badr, a body whoſe parts are no ways divided. 

Covered Quantity [continuwm, Lat.] that whoſe parts are 
joined or united together, that it cannot be diſtinguiſhed where «._ 
begins and the other ends. | 

Contur [from continued) without interruption or ceaſin»s 
A continuedly uniform equal courſe of obedience. Norris. N 

CoxTri'xutr [from continue] he that continues or perſeveres. 
would my horſe had the ſpecd of your tongue, and fo good a C 
Seu. (heare. 

ConTreu'tTas, Lat. the connection of ſolid bodies. 

CoxTixu Ty | convanite, Fr. contiruita, It. comtinuilad, Sp. of 
tiruites, Lat.] the connexion or joining together of the ſeveral B 
1 a thing, coheſion, cloſe union. A continuity of glittering objee:.. 

ry Gem. 

Coxtixuity [with ſurgeons] that texture or coheſion of the pa, 
of a body, upon the deſtruetion of which there is ſaid to be a ſolut n 
of ct,. irc. The folid parts may be contratied by diiolwing 
their contimuity. Arbut not. 

Corntixuiry [mathematical] is merely imaginary and fictitious, in 
that it ſuppoſes real or phyſical parts where there are none. | 

Conrixueity Phyfical, is ſtrictly that ſtate of two or more parts or par. 
ticles, whereby they appear to adhere or conſtitute one uninterrupted 
quantity or Continuum. | | 

Coxri'xvo, It. {in muſic books] ſignifies thorough, as 6% corn:;. 
no. the continual or thorough baſs. : 

Coxnmirxcors [ contiruzs, Lat.] joined together without any inter. 
mediate ſpace. I he neighbouring rings become cortimuous, and are 
bleaded. Newton. | | 

CoxtTixuous Pia, a body whoſe parts are no ways divided. 

Coxngi'xuun, Lat. See Coxri'xuED Luantity. 

Cox rox, a countino-table or ſcriptore. 

To Cox ro Hr [ contor tus, Lat.] to writhe, to twiſt. The vertebral 
arteries are variouſly c2rtorted. Ray. 


CoxTo'xr108 (Fr. and Sp. cortorfiane, Tt. of contertio, Lat.) 
wrench, twiit, flexure. Upon a ſudden ftretch or contortion. Ray. 


Coxrrogriox [with ſurgeons] is when a bone is ſomewhat diſ- 
jointed though not intire!y, a ſprain, or the wrelting a meinber of i! 
body out of its natural ſituation. 

Corto'RiED, particip. of contort ( eontortur, Lat.] writhed, tu. 

 Conror'Trovsxtss, writheineſs. 

Cox rot 'x, Fr. the out- line, circuaſerence or compaſ;: by Which ar, 
figure is terminated. 

Corrork [in painting, Sc.] the our-/ine or that which terminate. 
and dctines a figure, it makes what we call the rangbt or deſi n 

Corus [in architecture] the out- line of any member, as that cf 
a bate, cornice, Sc. 

C2:rouaxt” [in heraldry] fignifies a beaſt ſtanding or running vin 
his face to the ſiniſter fide of the eſcutcheon; being always ſuppoic to 


look to the right; if not otherwiſe expreſied. 


CoxTou «x1aTED [with antiquaries] a term uſed of a fort of me- 
dallions ſtruck with a kind of hollownels all round, leaving a circle un 
each fide ; the figures having ſcarce any relie vo, it compared with tr. 
medallions, | | 

C-'xTRA, is a Latin prepoſition uſed in the compoſition of Engl. 
woras denoting againſt. . | 

CoxTra Antiſcion [with aſtrologers] is the degree and minnte 11 
the ecliptic oppoſite to the antiſcion. | 

Co'xTRABAND Goods, or CONTRABA'NDED Goods [ contrebandc, I 
c:rtrabano, It. and Sp. contrary to proclamation] ſuch as are prohibitt d 
by act of parliament to be 2 into or conveyed out ot this into 
other nations. Staved or forfeited like contraband goods. Dryden. 

To Co x rRNA [from the adj. ] to import goods prohibited. 

To Cox rRNA r, verb act. [contradter. Fr. contrattare, It. coutrate, 
Sp. cmiratar, Port. of contractum, ſup. of contrale, from con, and 
tralu, Lat. to draw] 1. To abridge or ſhorten. 2. To draw together, 
to ſhorten. | 

Why love among the virtues is not known, 
Is that love contracts them all in one. Donne. 
3. To bring two parties together, to ſtrike a bargain. 
On him thy grace did liberty beſtow, 
But firſt contracted, that if ever found, x 
His head ſhould pay the forfeit. Dryden. 
She and 1, long ſince contrafe7, 
Are now ſo ſure that nothing can diſſolve us. Shakeſpearey 
She was contraded to a man of merit. Tatler. 5 
5. To draw, to procure, to incur, as, to contract an ill habit or d:i- 
caſe. 18 8 80 


Like friendly colours found them both unite, | 
And each from each contract new ſtrength of light. Pepe. 

To CoxnTRACT, verb neut. 1. To ſhrink up, to grow ſhort. Room 
to the fibres to cortraf. Arbuthnet. 2. To make a contract, to cove- 
nant, to article; as, to contract for naval or military ſtores. 

Coxrra'cT, fart. for centracted [from the verb] affianced, con- 
traked towards matrimony. Firlk was he centraf to lady Lucy. 
Shakeſpeare. 

A CoxTRacT, aH. [Fr. contratto, It. contrats, Sp. cuntracto, Port. 


of comratns, Lat. anciently the accent was on the firſt ſyllable] 1 


A covenant, bargain or agreement, a mutual conſent of two or more 
parties. who promiſe or oblige themſelves voluntarily to do ſomething, 
pay a ſum of money, or the like. : 

Shall Ward draw centra&s with a ſtateſman's fcill ? Pape. 
2. A deed, inſtrument, or articles in writing. 3. An act whereby 2 
man and woman are betrothed to one another. 

His contra# with lady Lucy, 

And his contrad by deputy in France. Shakeſpeare. 

Gord Coxrract [in law] a cvenant or agreement with a law ful! 
cauſe or conſideration, as when a ſum of money is given for the leaſe 
of a manour, Sc. or where one thing is given for another, which i- 
Called guid pro guo. I 


La + Wo 


CON 

Bad or Nade Coxtaact [in law] where a man promiſes to pay 
10 ſhiliings, and afterwards refuſes to do it, no action will be againit 
him to recover it, becauſe the promiſe was no contract, but a bare pro- 
miſe; bat if any thing, tho” but the value of two pence, had been p1- 
ren for the ten ſhullings, it had been a good contract. 

CoxnTRACrTa"TioN Horſe, a place where contracts or agreements 
are made for the promotion of trade. 

ConTRA'CTEDSE®+5 from contraded] the ſtate of being ſhortened, 
ſnortneſs, contre on. 

CoxTRACTABL LITY {from contra#ible] poſſibility of being con- 
tracted, quality of ſuffering contraction. Continual contradibility and 
dilatibility by difterent degrees of heat. Arbathract. 

CoxTRA'CTIBLE [from contra; in anatomy] a term applied to 
ſuch muſcles and parts of the body, as are or may be contracted. Air- 
bladders dilatable and contradible. 2rbuth nt. 

ConxTRA'CTIBLENESs [from contra#15/-} capableneſs of being con- 
tracted, quality of ſuffering contraction. 

ConTRa'cTILE [from contract] having the power of contracting 
or ſhortening itſelf. 

CoxTRACTILE Force, is ſuch a body as when extended has a pro- 

of drawing itſelf up again to the ſame dimenſion, that it was in 
re the extenſion. I he arteries are elailic tubes endued with a 
 cemtradtile force. Arbuthnot. © 

ConTra'crion [Fr. contrazione, It. of contrafia, Lat.] 1. The 
act of drawing together or making ſhort. The main parts of the poem, 
as the fable and fentiments, no tranſlator can prejudice but by ou:itions 
or contraions. Pope. 2. The act of ſhrinking up or ſhrivelling. Oil 
of vitriol will throw the ſtomach into involuntary contra ions. Abu h- 
zo. 3. The ſtate of being contracted or ſhortened. Some things in- 
duce a contrafion in the nerves. Bacon. 4. Any thing in its Rate or 

abbreviation ; as, that letter is full of contraction. | 
__ ConTRaAcTION [with logicians] a method by which the thing re- 
_ ducing abridges that which is reduced; as the argument of poems, or 
the contents of . | 

ConTracrT1on [in phyſics] is the diminiſhing the extent or dimen- 
ſions of a body: 11 cloſer to each other; upon 
which it becomes heavier, harder. 22 | 

ConTRrACTION [in grammar] the reduction of two vowels or ſylla- 
bles into one. 

—— [in anatomy] the ſhrinking up of a fibre, or an aſ- 


Conraa cron [from contra] one of the parties to a contract or 


n. All ſocieties are dangerous, where the contractors are not 
equals. L"Ejtrange. | 

Cox ra cru [cortrafura, Lat. in architecture] the act or ſtate 
of making pillars ſmall about the top. 

CoxTRracTuRE {with ſurgeons] a contraction of the back, hand, 
Sc. made by degrees. | 

To CoxnTraDi'ct | contredire, Fr. contraddire, It. contradezir, Sp. 
of contradicere, J at.] 1. To oppoie the aflertion of another, to my 
verbally. It is not lau ſul to corrradi# a point of hiſtory which is known 
to all the world. Dry4n. 2. To be conwary to, to repugn, to op- 
poſe. No truth can contradie any truth. I. ler. 

CoxnTRaDIi'CTER {from contradic] one that contradicts or op- 


Cox TRADE [in law] one who has a right to contradict or 

inſay. | | 
| 16 [Fr. contraddizione, It. contradicion, Sp. of ccu- 
tradict io, Lat.) 1. Oppoſition by words, an affertion controveriial, 

I hat tongue, | 

Inſpir'd with cantradict ion, durſt oppoſe 
A third part of the gods. Milton. | 
2. Oppoſition. Conſider him that cadureth ſuch ccxtradictios of ſin- 
ners againit himſelf, leſt ye be wearied. Hebrews. 3. Inconſiſtency. 
incongruity in words or thoughts. It truth be once perceived, we do 
hereby alio perceive whatſocver is falſe in cf, qi to it. Gre zv. 
4. Contrarie:y in thought or in effet. Law's human muſt be made 
without contradi 2:0: unto any poſitive law in ſcripture. Hooker, 5. A 
contrariety of words or ſentiments; a ſpecies of direct oppoſition, 
wherein one thing is directly oppoſed to another. 6. The act of gain- 
faying. | 

1 from contradie} 1. Full of contradictions, incon- 
ſiſtent. The rule, of juſtice itſelf are fo different in one place from 
what they are in another, fo party coloured and costradictious, that one 
would think the ſpecies of men altered as their climates. Collier. 2. 
Apt to contradict, given to cavil, | | | 
___ CoxTRavbi'criousness, or CoxTRADICTO'#INE5S [of contradi- 
Gion and contradictory] aptneſs, &c. to contradict, inconſiſtency, 
contrariety to itſelf, oppoſition to others in the higheſt degree. This 
”m>_ was, for its ablurdity and contradidtionſne/s, unworthy of Plato. 

orris. 

CoxTRADI'cToRILY [from contradictory] inconſiſtently with one's 
ſelf, in oppoſition to others. Brown uſes it. | 

ConTRraptr'crory [contra torte, It. contraditorio, Sp. of contra- 


| diforius, Lat.] which contradicis itſelf or implies a contradiction, op- 


poſite to inconliſtent. With contradiory ailertions, South. Schemes 
moſt abſurd and cc::tradi-ry ro common ſenſe. Ad liſon. 

CoxTravictory Preopofitions [in logic] are ſuch as conſiſt of an 
univerſal and a particular, of which one affirms and the other denies ; 
ſo that if one of them be affirmative the other ſhall be negative, if one 
be univerſal the other ſhall be _ 

ConTrapicToRY Oppefition [with logicians] is the contrariety of 
two propoſitions both ia quantity and — ity. : 

ConTRADICTORY, i. a propofition which oppoſes another in all 
its terms ; contrariety. To make the ſame thing to be determincd to 
one, and to be not derer:::ined to one, are contradifories. Bramball. 

CoxTRADISTI'NCT1ON [of contra and diftindic, Lat.] a diſtinction 
by oppoſite yum. Sins of jnfirmity in contradiſiinfion to thoic of 

. South. 

To CoxTrapitTri noun [of centre and diffinguiſe) to diſtingut?: 
not differentially but by contrary or oppoſite qualities. Our comy le 
ideas of foul — body as contradiftimguije.ed. Locke. 

ConTRA-ESPALIER, a paliſade or pole-hedge in a garden. 

CorTRara'cT10, Lat. a counterteting, 


CON 


CountRary't aunt gs po. a fracture in the ſkuil, when te 
— remains whole, the oppoſite patt is cleſt ot cracked 

ileman uſes it. 

CoxnTRa Fermam Cellaticnis, a writ lying, where a man has given 

ual alms to any religious houſe, hoſpital, c. and the governor 
| alienated lands contrary to the intent of the donor. Lat. 

ConTra Formam Fe: ffamenti, Lat. a writ Iving for the heir of a te- 
nant infeoffed of certain lands or tenement, by charter of tcoffment of 
a lord, to make certain ſervices and ſuits to his court, and is afterwards 
diſtrained for more than is in the faid charter. 

CoxTra Harmonical P n [in muſic] that relation of thre: 
terms, wherein the difference of the fr and /ecord is to the difference 
of the /ccond and rhird, as the third is to the firlt. 

To CoxTrar'xpicaTte [of contra and indice, Lat.] to point out 

ſome peculiar or incidental ſymptom or method of cure, contrary to 
what the general tenor of the malady requires. Vomits have their ui: 
in this majady, but urgent or cotraindicating ſymptoms muſt be ob- 
ſerved. Harvey. 
_ CoxTrRaixpica'TiIONSs [with phy ſicians] divers ſymptoms or ſign: 
in à diſeaſe, the conſideration of which difſuares them from uting ſuch 
a particular remedy, when other ſymptoms irdzce them to it. Arvuth- 
not uſes it. | | 

CoxTranaxna'r 10 Placiti, a term which ſeems to fignify 2 re- 
ſpiting or allowing the defendant further time to anſwer ; an impar- 
lance or countermanding what was ordered before. Lat. | 
Core ava | contremur, Fr. cortramuro, Sp. in to:tifeation] 2 
little out · wall built before another — or about the m in 
all of a city, c. to ſtrengchen it, ſo that it may not receive any da- 
mage from the adjacent buildings. 

CoxTRANTUTENCY [of contra and nitent, Lat.] the act of refifing 
2 oppoſition, 1 — 

.ONTRAP9SI'TION [contrapofizione, It. — „Sp. of contra 
and p»fitio, Lat.] a 1 * placing over · again 8 | 
_ ConTrarosrTION [with logicians] an altering of the whole ſubject 
into the whole predicate ; and e contra, retaining both the ſame quan- 
uty and the ſame quality: but altering the terms from finite to infinite ; 
as, every man id au animal: therefore every thing that is an animal is 
not man. 

ConTRAREGULA'RITY [of cn and regularity] contrariety to 
role. Its natural aptnets to oppoſe the beit of ends; fo that it is not 
ſo properly an irregularity as a contraregularity. Norris. 

Cox r RIAN T, adj. [cortrarier, Fr.] contradictory ; a term of law. 
The depoſitions of witneſles being falſe, various, contrariant. Ayliſe.. 

Coxrxalazkers, barons who tool: pait with Thomas carl of Lau- 
_ againſt king Edward II. | | 

,O'NVRARIES [with lopicians] are when one thing is oppoſed to 
another; as, /ight to — = to blindneſs. 5 | 

CornTrRanttTyY {curaricte, Fr. cantrarie:a, It. comtrariedad, Sp. 
of centrarietas, Lat.] 1. Oppoſition, diſagreement, repugnance. The 
will about one and the ſame thing way in contrary refpetts have cen- 
trary inclinations, and that without c-ntrarizty. Hozker. 2. Incon- 
ſiſtency, quality or poſition dettructive of its oppolite. 

He will be here, and yet he is cot here; 
How can theſe contrarieties agree? Shakeſpeare. 

Cox rA AH [from cantrary] 1. Contradictorily, in a manner con- 
trary. Many conſpire to one action, and all this contrarily to the laws 
of ipecitic gravity. Ray. 2. In difterent ways or directions. Tho“ 
all men deſire happineſs, yet their wills carry them fo contrarily, and 
conſequently ſome of them to what is evil. Locke. 

CorTra'rixtss [from contrary] contraricty, oppoſition. _ 

Cox ra Rious [from contrary] oppoſite, repugnant the one tothe 


other. What is man! 


I hat thou wards him with hand ſo various, 
Or might I ſay contraricns, 
Temper ſt thy providence. Milton. . 
Cox rA RK ν,⏑ [from cantraricus] oppoſitely, conttariiy. Shale - 
ſpeare uſes it. | | 
CoxTRA'Riwite, adu. {from contrary and wie} 1. Converſely. 
Medicines in greater quantity move ſtool, and in ſmaller urine; and to 
cantraryaviſe; ſome in greater quantity move urine, and in ſmaller 
ſtool. Bacor. 2. On the contrary. The matter of faith is conſtant, the 
matter cortrary=ci/e of actions daily changeable. Hooker. | 
Co'xTRARY, adj. [contraire, Fr. contrario, It. and Sp. of contrarias, 
Lat.] 1. Oppoſite things are ſaid to be contray, the natures or qualities 


of which are abſolutely different, and which deitroy one another. 


Perhaps ſomething repugnant to her kind, 
By ſtrong antipathy the foul may kill: but 
What can be contrary to the mind, 
Which holds all contraries in concord till. Dawes. 
2. Inconſiſtent, diſagreeing. The various and coxtrary choices that 
men make in the world. Locke. 3. Adverſe in an oppoſite direction. 
The wind was contrary. St. Matthew. | | 
ConTRARY Legg'd Hyperbola, one whoſe legs are convex towards 


contrary parts, and run contrary ways. = a 
ous & cond falt. [from the adj. ] 1. A ching of oppoſite qualities. 
No contraries more y 
Than I and ſuch a knave. Shakeſpeare. 


2. A propoſition con to ſome other fact. or to the allegation. 
The — ads we but lender proofs of a right to civil 
power, and do rather ſhew the contrary. Locke. 3. On the contrary; in 
oppoſition, on the other fide. | 
He pleaded ſtill not guilty ; 
The king's attorney, an the contrary, | 
Urg'd on examinations. Shakeſpeare. ; 
4. To the contrary ; to a contrary purpoſe or oppoſite intent. They did 
it, not for want of inſtruction to the contrary. Stilling fleet. 
To Co'xTrary {contrarer, Fr.] to oppoſe, to thwart, to contra. 
dict. 1 was adviſed not to contrary the king. Latimer. / 
Co'nTRAST [contrajte, Fr. contraſio, It. contra/le, Sp.] —— 
and diſſimilitude of figures, whereby one contributes to the viſibility or 
ct ect of another. ; : 
Cuxrrasr [in painting, Sc.] ſignifies an oppoſition or diffe- 
reyce of poſitiun, attitude, Cc. of two or more figures to make 
a variety in the deſign, as when in a group of three figures one 
4 C appears 


CON 
12 another behind, the other ſideways : But with Pere 
Richelet, to contraſt ſignifies the diverſifying the aions as well as the 
1 CO Fr.] 1. To place i s 
To Cox r RAS er, Fr.] 1. To in 
one thing ſhews another to advantage. 2. To ſhew another figure to 
advantage, by its colour or ſituation. The figures of the muſt 
not be all on a fide, that is, with their face and bodies 
ſame way, but muſt contraff each other by their ſeveral poſitions. 
3. (Wich architects) is the avoiding the repetition of the ſame 
thing, in order to pleaſe by variety. 
Well CoxTra'sTED Figures [in painting and fcu } are ſuch 
as are lively and expreſs the motion proper to the of the whole 


1 2 Y 

1 beel [in dock work, Ge. that which is next to the 
crown wheel, the teeth and hoop of which lie contrary to thoſe of 
— | 


4 


nia. 
To Coxravz'xE [contrevenir, Fr. contraventr, 
from contravenio, of contra, and wenio, Lat. to come] to act contrary, 


Sp. contravenire, It. 
to oppoſe, to obſtruct, to baſſle. 

— [from contravene] he who contravenes or oppoſes 
another. 

CoxTRAVE'XTION E Fr. n 2 
cion, Sp. oppoſition, act o contravening „ infringement, &c. a failure 
— rming or diſcharging his word, — om of 
the laws cuſtoms of the place : — it is to ſignify the 
non- execution of an ordinance or edict, and ſu to be only the 
effect of negligence or ignorance. Theſe humours muſt be ſpent in 

 cmtraventions to the laws of the land. Swift. a 

Cox raa-xE NVA [of contre, againſt, and er va, a name by which 
the Spaniards call black hellebore, and perhaps ſometimes poiſon in 
general. Johnſen) a plant in the Weſt Indies much uſed with others 
in cou ions, and which diftillers with us uſe in ſtrong waters. 

CoxTrRECHa'NGED [in ] or as it is moſt commonly written 
counter-changed, is uſed when any field or charge is divided or parted 


by any line or lines of partition conſiſting all interchangeably of the 

of fix per bead ſiniſter counter A | 
— * 

ccanterchanged. Fr 

ſpots ; and ſome writers call this ermines. 


tinctures. 
1 [in heraldry} 
Conn: — nel or contercmpne, is when the 
CoxTar-en'mixe [in dry] ſigni 1 i 
E-ER "MINE [in heraldry] penn o——_—_ — 
ä — ſignißes counter 


ConTrE-Baxver” [in heraldry] is, in French, what we call bendy 
line of 

CoxTrE-Face' [in heraldry] fgnifes what we Call harre per pale 
a black field with white ſpots, as ermine is a white ficld 
denotes the to have each quarter 


and 


divided into two, ſo that there may be ſaid (tho improperly) to be 


cight quarters, or diviſions. Fr. 

— * _ JJ is when an eſcutcheon is — 
into 12 pales, per feſſe, two colours being counter - chan 
= 8 upper are of one colour or metal, and the lower of ano- 
ther. Fr. | 
_ ConTthe-POTENCE [in heraldry] or counter. Potent is 
counted a furr as well as were and ermine ; but compoſed of ſuch pieces 
a: repreſent the tops of crutches called in French and in old 
Engliſh potents, and ſome have called it vary cuppe and vary taſſo. 

Cox rRETOIX TE! [in heraldry] is when two chevrons in one eſeut- 
cheon meet in the points, the one riſing as uſual from the baſe, and 
the other inverted ſetting from the chief, ſo that they are counter or 

one to the other in the points, as in the figure. von nay 
be alſo _— the other way, i. e. when they are 
upon the ſides of the ſhield, — 41 ——— way, which we 
call counter - pointed in feſſe, and the French contre-pointe in faſce. 

CoxTREQUE'UvE  Hironde, Fr. i 

Ffualkac-tail, is an out-work in the of a tenail, being wider 

e or towards the coun- 
try. in this it is contrary to the ſewallow-tail or gue'ue & bironde, 
thi laſt being wideſt at the head. 25 

Co'xTRE-TEMs [in fencing] a paſs or thruſt made without any ad- 
vantage, or to no purpoſe ; any fruitleſs attempt. Fr. 

1 wag + yk Cin heraldry] is repreſented as in the eſcutcheon, 

late VII. Fig. 5. 

— 2 Icontrectatio, Lat.] a or handling. 
 CoxTrI'BUTARY, adj. [from con and tributary] that pays contribu- 
tion to the ſame prince or ign, contributing to one common 

ſtock or . The whole ics muſt be contributary, and 
to them all nature pays a ſubſidy. Glanville. 

To CoxTr1I'suTE, verb aft. [contribuer, Fr. comtribuire, It. contri- 
butr, Sp. contribuo, Lat.] to give ſomething with others to a common 
ſtock, to advance toward dfgn. England contributes 


s ſome common 
much more than any other. Addiſon. 

To CoxTrRIBUTE, verb neut. to bear a part, to have a ſhare in any 
act or effect. Whatever praiſes may be given to works of judgment, 
there is not even a ſingle beauty to which the invention muſt not con- 
tribute. Pape. 

cr RT [Fr. — — It. contribucien, Sp. of contri- 
butin, Lat.] 1. A joint giving of money or fi tow 
any buſineſs of importance. et That 77 by — 
ſons for a common purpoſe. Beggars are now maintained by voluntary 
contributions. Graunt. 3. That which is paid for the ſupport of an 
army lying in a country. They have grudg'd us contribution. Shakef. 

Military Cox raisuriox, an impoſition or tax paid by frontier 
countries, to ſave themſelves from being plundered by the enemy. 

 ConrribBulio'st facienda [Lat in law) a writ lying where ſeveral 


vatives ; ſomewhat do contriflate. — 7 
Com rats rA Trion contriftate) 1. The act of making fad. 2. 1 
ſtate of being made ful or EE A kind of ſadneſs ag 


y much worn ; | 
| TRITE in —_ forrowful, penitent for fi 4 
tranſgreſſions — the J of God. — 15 | Soup as 


—— The thing contrived. 


in fortification] i. e. the connter iz 


CON 


are bound to one thing, yet the whole burden is put upon one 

this writ is to oblige all to bear an equal ſhare — 2 : 

CI ad. [from contribute] that which has the power 

or quali contributing or promoting any purpoſe, in conjunctin. 

 —_ Tiomameref prepeling we hell fnd — 
tive to the ſame end. Decay of Piety. 

ConTrr'BuTOR [of contribute} one that gives or bears a part 5. 


common one that exerts endeavours to ſome end in ©: 
currence with others. 
I promiſed we would be ib ters, 
And bear his of wooing. Shakeſpeare. 
ConTr1'nBuTORY [contributorius, Lat.] belonging to contribution 
ing the ſame end. 


To Coxratsrars [contriſſe, of con, and triffis, Lat. ſad} t, 
make melancholy or ſorrowſul. Blackneſs and darkneſs are * 


contriflation of the ſpirits. Bacon. 
ConTar'Ts [contrit, Fr. contrite, It. and Sp. of contritus, Lat.] 


from the love of God and defire of pleaſing him; and aztrice, is for- 
rowful for fin from the fear of puniſhment. | | 
nw the air 3 
ing. ſent fro comtrite, in lip 
Of Gerew eafeign'd and humiliation . | 
ConTri'TExEss [from contrite] 2 true and fincere ſorrow for ©, 
ing from love to God, more than fear of puniſhment. 
of cantritio, Lat.] 
Coloured ders 


CoxTr1'v ABLE [trom centri ve] poſſible to be contrived or invent- 
1 motion may ſcem eaſily coutrivable. Wilkins. 
CoxTRi'vaxce, or ConTri'VEMENT [of contrive] 1. The att of 
explore - | 
Dirine coxtrivance, and a God adore. Blackmore. 
3. Scheme, diſpoſition of parts or cauſes, device, i i 
triving. Our bodies are made according to the moſt curious artifice 
and orderly contrivance. Glaxville. 4. Conceit, plot, artifice. I here 
might be a feint, a contrivance in the matter, to draw him into ſome 
ſecret ambuſh. . 
To ConTr1've, verb af. [contraxver, Fr.] 1. To invent, to deviſe 
or imagine, to plan out. What mere likely to contrive this admii able 


» tO 
frame of the univerſe than infinite wiſdom. Tilla. 2. To wear 
away [contero, contrivi, from con, and tere, Lat. to wear] obſolete. 
Three ages ſuch as mortal men contrive. . | | 
To ConTaive, verb nent. to plan or to complot. 
Pleaſe ye, we may contrive this 


CoxTr1'vex {from contrive] he that contrives or invents. f Epcus, 
To Cox ral. [cantroler, Fr.] 1. To keep under check by a 


counter- - .2. Te govern, to reſtrain, or ſubjeR. 
1 — ſoul, 5: 


Cox ret. [ controle, contie role, Fr. 


Are their males ſubjects and at their controls. Shakeſpeare. 
CoxTro'LLAaBLE [from control] ſubject to control or command. 
Not contro/lable by reaſon. South. ; 

CoxTROLLER [contreleur, Fr.] 1. An officer who 2 roll of the 
accounts of other inferior officers, and has the power of reſtraining or 
governing. An arrogant centroller. are. The great con- 
troller of our fate. Dryden.. 2. An ov ; a reformer of man- 
ners. 

CoxTRoOLLER [of the king's houſe) an officer at court, who has 
— 2 ys — meſſengers, 
purveyors, c. as controlling defaults and miſcarriages 
of the inferior officers. 


enten 
down the number and effects of the things ſo received in a book, with 
ies belonging to the king, &c. 

CoxnTrOLLER [of the mint} an officer whoſe buſineſs is to ſee that 
the money be paid to the juſt aſſiae, to overlook and control the officers 
in caſe of any Its. 

CoxTroLLER [of the navy] an officer whoſe buſineſs is to attend 
and control all payments of wages. to know the market rates of all 
ſores pertaining to ſhipping, to examine and audit all treaſurers, vic- | 


tuallers, and * — 00 5 | 
CoxTROLLER an o in the exchequer, w keeps 

a controlment of «pell of the res an ings out. 
CoxTrroLLer [of the pipe] an officer of exchequer, who 


writes ſummons to the —— 2s of the pipe. 
and alſo keeps a controlment of the ſame. 
CoxTROLLER General, au officer of the artillery. 
Coxrro'LLERSULP [from courraller] the office of a controller. 


Con- 


1 


CON 


1. The power or act of controlling 


Conrro'tment [of 
1 2 T made war and peace without co:- 


trolment. Davies. 2. Oppoſition, confutation. To paſs without 

controlment the current meaning. Hooker. 

ConTro'ver [of controxver, Fr.] a forger of falſe news. 

Con raovx us [from . 
diſcouries. Locke. 2. Of or pertaining to contro- 


— [from controverfia/] controverted nature or 


circumſtances. 

ConTRrove'rS10Us [ contreoverfioſus, Lat.] full of controverſy. 
Co'nTrROVERSY [controverſe, Fr.] contreverfia, It. Sp. and Lat.] 
1. Debate, diſpute, variance. A diſpute is commonly oral, a contro- 

y is in writing. | 

| Wild controverſy then, which had ſlept, 

Into the preſs from ruin d cloiſters leap'd. Denham. 
2. A uit in law. If there be a contre between men, and they 
come unto j t, the judges may judge them. Deuteronomy. 3. 
A quarrel. The Lord hath a controverſy with the nations. Jeremiah. 
4. Oppoſition, enmity ; this ſenſe is unuſual. | 

I be torrent roar'd, and we did buffit it 

with luſty finews ; throwing it aſide, | 

And ing it with hearts of contreverſy. Shakeſpeare. 

To Co'xTroverT [of contra, againſt, and verto, Lat. to turn] to 
diſpute or argue againſt any thing in oppoſite books or in writing. If 
any controvert them, he may. Cheyne. | 
| __ ConTrove'eTiBLE [from contre vert] diſputable, that may be the 

cauſe of controverſy. Many controvertible truths. Brown. 
ConTrove'rTIST [from controvert)] a diſputant, one verſed or en- 

in literary di ions. This prince of controvertifts. Til- 


— [contumaz, Sp. contumacis, gen. of contumax, Lat.] 

, ſelf-willed, obſtinate, rebellious. He is in law ſaid to be a 
contumacious perſon, who, on his appearance, afterwards departs the 
Hammond. 


ConTuma'ciovsLy [from contumacicus] with obſtinacy, perverſly, 
inflexibly ( ] _ wemo, Lat io come} to call before any judicature. Precepts to 2:- 


7. | | 
Con runs ciousuzss [from contumacions] 1. Stubbornneſs. The 


— — a cure. M iſeman. 2. A refuſal of 

| in a court of juſtice. 

| — [contumace, Fr. of contumacia, Sp. and Lat.] 1. 
Stubbornneſs, obſtinacy, rebellion. | 


Such acts | 

Of contumacy will provoke the higheſt. Milton. 
2. [In law] particularly a refuſal to a 2 1 
1 . — to any lawful 
mons or judicial order. Aliffe. 

Con rums lious [contumelioſo, It and Sp. contumelioſus, Lat] 1. 

R „ affrontive, abuſive. With ſcoffs and ſcorns and contu- 
melrous taunts. Shakeſpeare. Rude, contumelious language. Swift. 


when 


ſum- 


2. Inclined to utter reproach. 
| Giving our holy virgins to the ſtain 


Of contumelions, beaſtly, mad-brain'd war. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Productive of reproach, 

riousto them, ſo it is contumelions to him. Decay of Piety. | 
ConTume'LiousLY [from contumelions] reproachfully, with rude- 

neſs. Their perſons contumeliouſly trodden upon. Hooker. 


neſs. | 
A nr OR 

1 Y SW man's 
contumely. Shakeſpeare Eternal contumely that guilty title, 
which claims ion from thou Addi 


. Addifon. 
| contuſum, ſup. of contrnde, from con, and unde, 
Lat. to beat] 1. Lo bruiſe, to beat her. Their roots, barks, 
and ſeeds contu/ed . Bacon. 2. To bruiſe the fleſh without 
— the continuity. The ligature contyfes the lips in cutting 
. 5 b | | | 
ConTu'sep [of coatuſus, Lat.] bruiſed. | 
contuſco, Lat.] 1. The act of beating 


ConTu'son [Fr. and Sp. 
bruiſing. 2. The ftate of being beaten or bruiſed, A piece of 


or 
laſs reduce to powder, it acquiring by contufion a multitude of minute 
| Boyle. 3. A bruite, E 
utinguiſhed from a wound. 
ConTuson of the Skull, is when the ſkull. bone is ſo hurt, that tho 
no fracture appears, there is (as Bruso expreſſes it) a receſs and incar- 
wation of the cranium, like your tin or leaden veſſels, when battered 
from without. | 


To CoxTv'st 


ConTvus10n [with chemiſts] a pulverizing or reducing into powder, 


by pounding in a mortar. 

ConTv's:10x [with ſurgeons] a bruiſe, which divides the continu- 
ity of parts, without any mani/eft /o/s of the ſubſtance, or external 
rupture. Caſtel. Renovat. 


ConvaLe'scexce, or Convale'scency [Fr. convaleſcenza, It. 


convalecencia, Sp. of convalcſeo, Lat. 
the reach of any alarm. She —.— 


1. A recovery of health, out of 
her ſpirits to a reaſonable conva- 
2. That ſpace of time from the 


_ Clarendon. of 
2 diſeaſe, to the recovery of ſtrength which was loſt by it. 
ConvaLE"sCENT [corvaleſcens, Lat.] recovering to a ſtate of health, 


Co'sratLiLY [liam convallium, Lat.] a lilly of the vallies, or 


8 7. | 
onVE'NABLE [Fr. law term] agreeable, according to, conſiſtent 
wich; now 2 With his word his work is convenable. 
Spenſer. 2. That may be convened. 

To Coxve'xe, verb neut. [convenio, Lat.) to meet or come toge- 
ther, to aſſemble, to affociate. They convene into a liquor. Boyle. 
Settled periods of their corwening. Locke. 


To Coxvene, verb af. 1. To call together. 
The convening of this parliament. King Charles. = : 

2. To ſummon judicially. By the papal canon law, clerks in crimĩ- 

nal and civil cauſes cannot be convened 


judge. 4 fe. 


any but an eccleſiaſtical 


A 
controverſy] 1. Belonging to diſputes. 


ſhameful. As in the higheſt degree inju - 


Conrunz Liousxkss [of contamelions] reproachfulneſs, rude- 


CON 


propriety. g5 
permitted, what light ſhall ſhew us the convenier-7 


modation. A pair of ſpectacles, a pocket i 
other little conveniencies. Gulliver. 4. Fin of as 
Uſe no farther means, 
But with all brief and plain ? 
6 Let me =y judgment. Shateſpeare. 
oNVE'NIENCY [in architecture] is the diſpoſing the ſeveral parts 
of a building fo, that they may not obſtruct — Bay 55 


Conve'xiEXT [conveniente, It. Sp. and Port. of convenient, Lat.] 
1. Fit, i . Under-aSions 
are ſo convenient, that no others can be i more ſuitable to the 


place in which they are. Dryden. 2. It has to or fir; perhaps it 


ought generally to have for before „and zo before thing: 
Food convenient for me. Proverbs. peculiarly corverione 22 ſoine 
nations. Tillotſon. | 
Conve'miexTLY [from coxvenient] 1. Suitably, agrecably, ſeaſon- 
ably, fitly, as of part to part, or of the whole to the propoicd effect 


Whether a failing chariot might be more conveniently framed with 


. moveable fails. Wilkins. 2. Without trouble or difliculty, commo- 


diouſly. Know 
ſpeare. 
CoNnve'NIENTNESS [converientia, Lat.] convenience. 
 Co'nvexr [Fr. cent, It. and Sp.] 1. A monaſtery or reli- 
gious houſe, an abbey, a nunnery. One ſeldom finds in Italy a {pot 
of ground more agrecable than ordinary, that is not covered with a 


where we ſhall find him muſt corvericntiy. Shake- 


convent. Add;jon. 2. An aſſembly of religious perſons, a body cf 
monks or nuns. N 
The rev rend abbot, | 


With all his conven?, honcurably receiv'd him. Shakeſpeare. 
To Corve'xr | from corventarr, ſup. of corvenis, from con and 


tach men, aud cram them before themſclves at private houſes. 
a. 

Cu'xvrnxTICLE [corventicule, Fr. conpenticols, It. conventiculc, Sp. 

of converticulam, Lat.) 1. An aſſembly, a mecting in gencral. Com- 

to abſtain from all corwenticles of men whatſoever. Aylrffe. 
2. A little private aſſembly for religious exerciſes, a name firſt given to 
the meetings of John Wickliffe, more than 3oo years ago, but ſince to 
the meetings of the nonconformills ; by ſome perſons an idea of he- 
reſy and ſchiſm is annexed to it. The place where God ſhall be ſerved 
by the whole church, ſhould be a public place, for the avoiding of 
privy conventicles. Hooker. Men who are content to be {tiled of the 
church of England, who perhaps attend its ſervice in the morning, 
and go with their wives to a conventicle in the afternoon. Swiye, 
3. A ſecret aſſembly, where conſpiracies are formed. | 

You have laid your heads together; | 

Myſelf had notice of your conventicles ; | 

And all to make away my guiltleſs lite. Shakeſpeare. 

CoxvexTi'CLER [from carventicle] one that ſupports or frequents 
conventicles. Ano crop is unavoidable ; the convent:clers be per- 
mitted ſtill to ſcatter. Dryden. 

Conve'xT10, an agreement or covenant. Lat. 

Conve'xTion [Fr. conwenzione, It. tho' only in the latter ferile, 
conventio, Lat.) 1. The act of coming — union. Ihe conver- 
tions or aſſociations of ſeveral particles of matter into bodies. Hen /e. 
2. An aſſembly of a kin Public conventions are liable to all the 
vices of private men. Swif?. 3. A treaty, contract, or agreement, 
between two or more parties, commonly fur a time and previous to a 
definitive ; | | 

Coxve'xTIOunAaL [Fr. of conventionalis, Lat.) 1. Pertaining to an 
aſſembly or convention. 2. Done by agreement or according to ſeveral 
articles ſtipulated. Conventional ſervices reſerved by tenures upon 
grants; Mad. | 

Conve'xTroxary [from convention} acting upon agreement or 
contract, ſettled by ſtipulations. The ordinary covenants of molt 
conventionary tenants are to pay duc capon and due harveſt journeys. 


being a compreſſion of the parts, as Carew 


Coxve'nTioxe [Lat. in law] a writ that lies for any covenant in 
- writing un . . | | 

Coxve'xTiONER [from convention] a member of a convention. 

Conve'xTUAL, adj. [Sp. corventual, Fr. conventuale, It.] pertain- 
ing to a convent; as, a cerventua church. Conventaal priors have 
the chief ruling power over a monaſtery. Azliffe. 

Conve'xTvaL, ſub}. a friar or nun who lives in a convent. I have 
read a ſermon of a conventua/, who laid it down that Adam could nc 
laugh before the fall. Addiſon. - 

o Conve'rce [convergo, Lat.] to tend to one point, called a fo- 
cus, different places. Rays made to converge. Newton. 

Conve'xcanT, or Conve'rGinG [corvergens, Lat.] bowing or 
bending together to one point from t IT 

ConvercenT Lines [in ] are ſuch as continually approx- 
imate, or whoſe diſtances become leis and leſs. 

Convercinog Rays, or ConvercenT Rays [in optics] are thoſe 
rays that iſſue from divers points of an obj incline towards one 
another, till at laſt they meet and croſs, and then become diverging 
rays, as the rays A D E C are convergi | Aa which converge to 
the point B, and then di and run n each other in the lines 
CB BD. See Plate IV. Fig. 14. 

Convercixc Hyperbela [in mathematics] is one whoſe concar'e 
legs bend in towards one another, and run both the ſame way. 

Convercinc Series {with mathematicians] a method of approxi- 
mation ſtill nearer and nearer towards the true root of any number 
or equation, even tho? it be impoſſible to find any ſuch true roots in 
numbers 


Conve'xsaxT [Fr. converſante, It. tho' only in the firſt ſenſe, con- 
werſans, Lat.] 1. ing company with, acquainted, a ; 
| 5 | avg 


CON 
Vaviag amorg or with. The ſtrangers that were conver/ant 
Tiſaal. Shakeſpeare and Mil-on accent it on the firſt ſyllable. 

| Never to be infected with delight. | 

Nor ccxwerſant with eaſe and i Shakeſpeare. 

Thou and all anp-!s corwerſant on earth 

With man. Agen. L 4 | 
2. Well verſed or ſkilled in. acquiri nowledge of any 
habit, familiar ; having zz, — — with. Skill which he had by 
being cromver/art in the books. Hooker. Converſant in both the tongues. 
Dhein. He uſes the different dialects as one who had been converſant 
avith them all. Pope. 3. Relating to, concerning; having about, for- 
merly a/ erein. The matters ac herein church polity is converſant are the 
public duties. Herder. Diſcretion as converſant about worldly affairs. 
Add: fon. 

Coxve'rSaBLE [from carverſc. It is ſometimes written converfible, 
but improperly ; converſant, converſation, converſable. Johnfon.] 
ſociable. eaſy, free of acceſs or in converſation, fit for company, com- 
municative. That fire and levity which makes the ones 
— when temper'd by years, makes a gay age. Ad- 

/on. 

Coxve'nSaBLExESS [from converſable] eaſineſs of being converſed 
with, ſoci the quality of being converſable, or a pleaſant 
companion. 

1 [from conver/ſable] in a converſable manner, ſo- 
Y. | 

Conversa'TrION [Fr. comperſazione, It. comperſacion, Sp. of comver- 
fatio, Lat.] 1. Familiar diſcourſe among perſons, eaſy ; oppoſed 
to a formal conference. Mentioned in converſation. Swift. 2. A 
particular act of diſcourſing upon any topic; as. they had a long con- 
verſatios about that affair. 3. Familiarity. The freedom of habi- 
tudes and converſation with the beſt company. Dryden. 4. Intercourſe, 
ſociety, behaviour, manner of acting in common life. Have your 
coxperjation honeſt the Gentiles. 1 Peter. - OP 
__ Convi'r5arive [from converſe] relating to public life, and the 
commerce of the world, not contemplative. Finding him little ſtu- 


them. 


dious and contemplative, ſhe choſe to endue him with conver /ative 


qualities of youth. I ton. 


Co'xvtr+t, /ubft. [from the verb ; ſometimes it is accented on the 


firſt ſyllable, ſometimes on the laſt ; Pope has uſed both. The firſt is 


inore analogical. Fohr/on.] 1. Familiar diſcourſe, converiation. 
Gen'rous converſe, a ſoul exempt from pride. Pope. 
| Form'd by thy converſe happily to ſteer, 
Prom grave to gay. Pope. 2 | 
2. Correſpondence, acquaintance, cohabitation, familiarity. Neceſ- 
ſitated by irs relation to fleh to a terreſtrial converſe. Glanville. 
Coxvease [in geometry] a ion is ſaid to be the converſe of 
another, when after drawing a concluſion from — firſt ſup- 
poſed, we proceed to ſuppole what had been before concluded, and 
enn If two ſides of a triangle 
be equal. the angles oppoſite to thoſe ſides are alſo equal: the converſe 
of the propoſition is, that if two angles of a triangle be equal, the 
ſides oppohte to thoſe angles are — _ * : Y 
Coxvease Direction [in aſtrology] is when a ſignificator is broug 
to the place of — by the motion of the higheſt ſphere, called 
primuam mobile, contrary to the ſucceſſion of the figns. 
To Corve'ese [comver/er, Fr. converſare, It. conversar, Sp. and 
Port. coanverfs, Lat.] 1. Io diſcourſe or talk familiarly with, to con- 
vey the thoughts rcciprocally in converſation. | 
As friend with friend 
Ce with Adam. Milton. 


2. To keep company, or be familiar with. I will converſe with 


iron- v itted fools. Shakeſpeare. 3. To hold intercourſe with, to be 
companion to; having evich. A auith whom he conver/ed. 


eee, 4. To diſcourſe familiarly upon any ſubje& ; with oz be- 


fore tie thing. We converſed often on that ſubjeR. . To 
þve commerce with a 2 — ſex. After having == 4 with a 
wan. alien. 


doe that Coxverses not with men, knows nothing. 
Coxvr'rSELY | from converſe, in mathematics] in a contrary or- 
der, reciprocally, tranſlatively ; as when two right lines are — 
to be parallel, and another croſſes them, it may be demonſtrated that 
the alternate angles are equal; and fo it is true converſely, 
c the lines which are crotied mult 
be parallel. 
Cosxvk'xsiox [converfio, Lat.) 1. Change from one ſtate to ano- 
ther. Artificial converſion of water into ice. Bacon. 2. Change of 
manners from good to bad. 3. Change from one religion to ano- 
ther. Declaring the corwerfion of the Gentiles. Adi. 

Coxvtastox [Fr. and Sp. cenverfione, It. of converfio, Lat. with 
divines] is ſuch a turning to God, or change that is wrought in every 
true penitent ; as the ſpirit of God works a change on the heart. 

Coxversion [in military affairs] is when ſoldiers are ordered to 
Preſent their arms to the enemy, who attack them in flank, whereas 
they are ſuppoſed 1 to be in 2 FR FO 

CoxnveRsSiO0N of Propoſitions [in logic] is the changin ſubject 
into the place of the 9 till 1 the quali- 
ty of the propoſition ; a5, no virtue is vice, no vice is virtue. 

Convers19Nn of Equations [with algebraiſts] a particular manner of 
changing an equation, which is commonly done with the quantity 
ſought, or any member or degree of it, if it is a fraction: the man- 
ner of doing it is by multiplying the whole number by the denomina- 
tor of the Paftional and then omitting the denominators, 
equation is continued in the numerators only; as ſuppoſe | 
aac 


+ 
„ then multirly all by 4, and it will 


ſtand thus, 4a —db =aa+cc+d4b +46. 

 ConvgrsioN 4 (with arithmeticians] is the comparing the 
antecedent with the difference of the antecedent and conſequent in two 
equal ratio's or proportions. As if there be the ſame ratio of 3 to 4, 
n+ $65 12, it is concluded, there is the ſame ratio 3 to 2, as of 9 
to 6. 

Coxvercion [with rhetoricians] a figure, the ſame as 
v7 the changing the ſubject into the place of the predicate, and 6 con- 


thing by 


_ oppolite to the hollow, or concave part; as, the convex face of a 


veyed out of my houſe yeſterday in this baſket. 4. To bring any 
thing as an inſtrament of tranſmiſſion ; to tranſmit. There appears 


and coxwey our thoughts in more ardent and inte 


CON 


fra ; but always retaining the ſame quantity of zone; As, ever» 
wing es > an every animal is a living creature. hs 

Coxve'rsSive [from converſe] ſociable, converſable. 

To Coxvt'ar [convertir, Fr. and Sp. convertire, It. of conver;- 
Lat.] 1. To turn or change into ſubſtance. If the hol 
atmoſphere was converted into water, it would make but eleven yd. 
water about the earth. Burner. 2. To change from one religion to 
another. 3. To turn a thing towards any point. Cryflal will ca. 
lify into electricity, and convert the needle freely placed. Browns, 410 
employ any thing to one's on profit or uſe, to appropriate. I he ahh 
dance of the fea ſhall be converied unto thee. ab. He converted the 
prizes to his own uſe. Arbutbnot. . To one propoliticr ir. 
to another, ſo that what was the ſubject of firlt, becomes the 
predicate of the ſecond. The papiſts cannot abide this propoſition 
converted. All fin is a tranfgreition ct the law, but every tran:g reit cn 
of = law is fin. Hale. i 

o CoxverT [with divines] is to bring a perſon to the profes; 

of the true religion, to change from a bad to a 3 
ſhall be converted unto thee. P/alm. | 

To Converr, verb cat. to undergo a change, to be tranſmuted. 


The love of wicked friends convert. to fear, 
That fear to hate. Shakeſpeare. 


Co'xverT [converti, Fr. convertito, it. convertide, Sp.] a perſon 
who is turned one opinion or ice to arother. The jeſuits 
id not perſuade the corcerts to lay aſide the uſe of images. S 
ling fleet. The converts to or of chriſtianity. Addiſon. 

Coxve'RTIBLE, Fr. [from convert, convertible, It. of contertidili;, 
Lat.] 1. Changeable, that may be turned, ſuſceptible of tranſmutation. 
Minerals are not convertible into another ſpecies. Harwey. 2. 80 
much alike, that one may be uſed for the Many put prelacy 
and popery together as terms convertible. Swift. 

— from — one that makes converts. 

ox VEATIIILrry coxvertible] the quality of being poſſible 
to be converted. ( , 2 
Coxnve'kTIBLESEsSs, poſſible, &c. of being changed or turned. 


Cox ERTITE [ciwerti, Fr.] a convert, one turned from anocket 


You are a gentle convertite. Shakeſpeare, 

Nor would I be a conwertite ſo cold, | 
| As not to tell it. Domnve. | 
Co'xvex, adj. [convexe, Fr. conzefſo, It. of convexs:, Lat.] bend- 
ing down on every fide, like the heavens or the outſide of a globe, 
or any other round body; or the external round part of any body 


ball or orb. | | 

Convex Glaſſes, are ſuch as are oppoſite to concave, thicker in tlie 
middle than at the edges; or, properly ing, when their ſurface 
riſes up regularly above the plane of the baſe, and e contra. I hote 
glaſſes are ſaid to be concave, when the ſurface finks down regularlu. 
or with a regular crookedneſs below it ; fo that the ſame glaſs or other 
thing is oftentimes cexvex on the outſide, and concave within. | 

Convex Les, is either convex on both ſides, and called co: ver 
convex ; or it is plain on one fide, and convex on the other, and is 


called conVex. 
Convex, ſubft. a convex body, a body that ſwells external into a 
circular form. Half heav'n's coxvex glitters with the flame. Tice//. 
Conve'xED, part. [from convex] formed convex, t cir- 
cularly. In their natural figure they are ftraight, nor have they their 
ſpine coxwexed, or more conſiderably en than ſharks. Brost-. 
_ Coxve'xeDLY, adv. [from coxvexcd] in a convex form. They be 
drau n convexedly crooked. Brown. | 
Conve'xiTY [convexite, Fr. of convexitas, Lat.) the exterior ſur- 
of a convex; i. e. a gi globular thing, in ſition 
to conca” ity, or the inner ſurface, which is hollow or Het 
due degree of convexity. Newton, | 
Coxve'xLY [from convex] in a convex form. Convexly conical, 
7. e. they are all along convex, not only per ambitum, but detween botb 
ends. Grew. | | 
Conve'xxess [from convex] convexity. | 8 | 
Coxve'x0-COXCAVE, adj. having the concavity on the inſide cor- 
reſponding to the convexity on the outſide. Thick corvexo-concave 
plates 4 glaſs. Neu tor. 3 a 
To Conve'y [convebr, of cen and we . to „ convoy, Fr. 
1. . — into — 2. TY hand 
from one to another. A divine right could not be conweyed down 
without any plain rule. Locke. 3. To remove ſecretly. One con- 


not to be any ideas in the mind, before the ſcnſes have conveyed any 
in. Locke. 5. To make over, to transfer or deliver to another. 
Adam's could not convey any ſovereignty. Locke. 6. To 
impart by means of ſomething. They give to our : — 
phraſes. Addi ſon. 
7. To impart, to introduce. Others convey themſelves into the mind by 
more ſenſes than one. Locke. 8. To manage with privacy. I will 
convey the buſineſs as I ſhall find means, acquaint you. Se 


Coxver'axce [from convey] 1. The act of removing any thing. 
For her ſake | 
Mad'ſt quick corveyance with her good aunt Ann. Shak-ſpeare. 
2. Way for conveying or tranſporting. There is conveyance into 
the countries. Raleigh. No conveyance for timber to places of vent, 
ſo as to quit the coſt of carriage. Temple. 3. The method of re- 
moving ſecretly from one to another. Bethink you of ſome 
conveyance ; in the houſe you cannot hide him. Shakeſpeare, 4. The 
means or inſtrument by which any thing is conveyed. 
| When we've 
Stuff d theſe pipes, and theſe corveyan: ex of blood. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
5. Tranſmiſſion, delivery from one to another. The deſcending 
and cerveyance down of Adam's monarchical power to, ty. Locke, 
6. Act of transferring property. grant? Doth not the act of the pa- 
rent, in any lawful grant or cove3ance, bind their heirs ? 


Convsr axcs [in law] 1. An inftrument or d-:d in writings 
— 


Kick 


CON 


which lands or tenements are or made over from one to 
another. The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this 
box. Shakeſpeare... 2. Secret management, juggling artifice, ſecret 
ſubſtitution of one thing for another. 

Cloſe conveyance and each practice ill 

Of colinage and knavery. 4 

Can they not juggle, and with flight 


. MJ - 
Conve'YAaxcCeR, a maker of, or a perſon who is {killed in making 
ſuch writings as transfer property. 


s of their will to others. Atterbury. 

To Coxvi er 3 ſup. of convinco, from corn and winco, 
Lat. to overcome] 1. To 1 ilty, to dete& in guilt. 
— — e. Jab. 2. To confute, . 
cover, to be falſe. Altho' the reaſon of any head may well convict 


r Brown. 

xV1'CT, part. [of the verb] convicted, detected in guilt. By 

c 
k. f | 


appeal. 

Co'xvicr, . Cconvictus, Lat.] a legally ilt 
. ar, « Gminal Gretel at hi wil 
The civil law allows time for the corwi&, and to perſons conſeſſing. 
Hub. 


Recuſant ConvicT, one who has been legally preſented, indicted. 


and convicted for refuſing or not coming to church, to hear the com- 
mon-prayer, - < Yu to ſeveral ſtatutes, a term generally applied to 
in 


Coxvi'criox (r. convinzione, It. of cenvictio, Lat.] the act of 


convincing, confutation; the act of forcing others by dint of argu- 
ment to > a poſition. The principal inſtrument of their convic- 
tion, the light of reaſon. Hooker. The manner of his convidticn was 
| as a laſting t for the canviclion of others. Aeterbury. 
vvicriox [in theology] the frſt ſtep or degree of repentance, 
whereby a penitent is convinced or made apprehenlive of the evil na- 
ture of fin, and of his own guilt. | 


Conviction ſin law] the proving of a perſon guilty of an of- 


fence by the verdict of a jury; or when an outlawed perſon appears 
and confeſſes. Conwition to the ſerpent none belongs. Milton. 

Convi'cTive [from conveet] tending to convince, having the 

of convincing. 

To Corvi'xct [convaincre, Fr. convencer, Sp. and Port. convincere, 
It. convince, Lat] 1. To make a perſon ſenſible of the truth of a 
matter by reaſons and arguments, to perſuade thoroughly, to force 

him to acknowledge a conteſted poſition. We receive from hiſtory a 

| yu part of the uſeful truths we have, with a corvincing evidence. 
he. 2. Io convict, to prove guilty. Scek not to convince me of a 
crime. Dryden. 3. Toevince, to vindicate, to ſhew. Your Italy contains 
none ſo accompliſh'd a courtier to convince tae honour of my mittre(s. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. To overpower, to ſurmount ; this ſenſe is obſolete. 


Their malady convinces . 


The great cflay of art. Shakeſpeare. | 
Coxvi'xceuexT [from coxwince] the act of convincing, convic- 
tion. If that be not conwincement enough, let him weigh the other 
| alſo. Decay of Piety. 


| _ Convri'xCIBLE [trom convince] 1. Capable of conviction. 2. Ca- 
2 of being eaſily diſproved. Upon uncertainties and convincible 
ties they erected ſuch emblems. WH. 


Convi1'xcixcLY [from convincing] evidently, in a manner not to 
iced, ſo as to produce conviction. The reſurrection is con- 
ConvixcixnGxess, or Convi'cTiventss [of convince, or convict] 
convincing or condemning quality, or power. | | 
To Convi'TiaTE [corvicier, Lat.] to taunt or rail at, to reproach 
or abuſe. 
To Convi've, verb ad. [convivo, Lat.] 
word, I believe, not elſewhere uſed. Jobrſen. 
Go to my tent, NE 
There in the full coxwive you. Shakeſpeare. 


to enteitain, to feaſt; a 


Convi'val, or Convi'vial, adj. [coxvivalis, Lat.] of or belong- folete 


ing to feaſts or banquets, ſocial. 
: I was the firſt who ſet up feſtivals; 
Not with high taſtes our appetites did force, 
But fill'd with converſation and diſcourſe; 


Which feaſts conw:wial meetings we did name. Dev 


word. Pun ambiguous, or coxundrum quaint. Philips. 


To Co'nvocare [corvoquer, Fr. comvecar, Sp. convocare, It. and 


Lat.] to call together, to ſummon to an aſſembly. 

Coxvoca'Tion [Fr. convecatione, It. convecacion, Sp. of convsca- 
tio, Lat.) 1. The a& of calling together. Diaphantus, making a 
general convocation, ſpake to them. Sidney. 2. Moſt commonly an 
aſſembly of the clergy, to conſult about the affairs of the church in 
time o acts. The declaration of our church made by thoſe 
who met in corvecation. Stiiling fleet. 3. The perſons fo aſſembled 
are called a convocation, an aſſembly in general. And the eighth 
day ſhall be a holy cnc unto you. Leviticus. 

Coxvocariox, an aſſembly ct the clergy met for the purpoſe of 
conſultation on eccleſiaſtical affairs. 


Lower Houſe of CoxvocarTion, ace where the body of the in- 
ferior ay ty being repreſented 4 ir deputies. | 
_ Upper Houſe of CoxvocaTion, 


place where the archbiſhops, 
Sc. fit ſeverally by themſelves. 

To Coxvo'xt [convecare, It. cnc, Lat. c „Fr. convocar, 
Sp.] to call together, to ſummon to an aſſembly. Way preſcribed to 
ccnpoke them. Locke. Convoke the peerage. Pope 


To Convo'Lve [corvelys, Lat.] to roll round about, to roll one 
part upon another. He writh'd him to and fro can v d. Milton. 
Co'xvoLuUTED, fart. twiſted, rolled upon itſelf. The plates of 


that are flat and plain, whereas theſe are convoluted and in- 
. Woodward. 2 
CoxvoLu'Tion, 1. The ping, rolling or winding 
thing 2. The late of being rolled — „ or about itſelf, 


ing any 
Obſerve 


He made himſelf his people's corey to ſecure them in 


_ farther princi 
of Naples. 
Conv'xprRuUM, a quibble, a low jeſt; a poor conceit; a cant 


COO 


the covoluticn of the fibres. Grew. 3. The tate of rolling together in 
company. | 
Tofs'd wide round 
O'er the calm ſea, in convolution ſwift 
The feather'd eddy floats. Thomſen. 
 CoxvorutiION [with botaniſts] a winding or turning motion, that 
15 peculiar to the ſtems or trunks of ſome plants, as the claſpers of 
—_ — Se. 1 + 
o Coxvo'y [ convoyer, Fr. convyare, It. convert, Sp. of convehs, 
— 1 low Lat.] wo guard, w conduct ball. either by fea or 
was convoy" a ſtrong body of troops to Paris, or b 
_ of war to * : : of ws : 
- vor [Sp. conver, Fr. como, Lat.] 1. A guide or conductor 
Anciently it was accented on the laſt ſy llable; 2 on the tilt. 
their paſſage. 
Szath. 2. Attendance on the road either by land or fea by way of 
defence. Your couzey makes the dangerous way ſecure. Dryden. 
Convoy ſhips accompany their merchants till they may proſecute the 
voyage without danger. - 3- The act of attending as a de- 
fence. I ſhoot from heaven to give him ſafe conver. Milton. 
A Coxvor, a ſhip or ſhips of war, which go along with merchants 
ſhips to defend them from enemies. | 
_ Coxvoy [in military affairs] men, ammunition, &c. conveyed 
into a town. 
Co'xus, Lat. [zwS-, Gr.] the fruit of the cypreſs-tree, a pine- 
. . ch 60 10 
ox us, Lat. [with geometricians] a ſolid figure, broad and rour d 
at bottom, with 5 ſnarp top like a - Ab ur ping 
Co'xusance [conoifſance, Fr.] cogniſance, knowledge, notice. A 
law term. | | 
Cox usa [confſant, a French lay term] knowing, underſtand- 
ing, or being privy to, c. 
To Coxvu'ist [convulſum, 


ſup. of convello, of can and wells, I. a: 


| 2 to give an irregular and involuntary motion to the parts of 4 


Follows the looſen'd, aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deep'ning, mingling peal on peal, | 
Crufſh'd horrible, corw-»/fing heaven and earth. Thomſon. 
Coxvu'LseD, pret. and fart. of co [corvalſas, Lat.] drawn 
or pulled together, moved irregularly and involuntarily. 
Coxvu'istov [Fr. and Sp. conzuiſione, It. of cui, Lat.] 1. 
The act of pulling or drawing . 2. A diſtortion. | 
Coxvu'rc1ox [with plyhcians] 1. An involuntary contraction or 
motion, wv hereby the nerves, muſcles and members are contracted 
and drawn together againſt the will, as in the cramp. My hand put 
into motion by a cen. Locke. 2. Any irregular or violent mo- 
tion, tumult, diſturbance. All have been tubj<& to ſume concuſſions, 
— 2 under the ſame convul/rons of ſtate by diſſentions or invaſions. 
emple. | 
Coxvursve ſconvpnlfif, Fr. convul/ivs, It. of comroulfivus] pertain- 
ing to convulſions; a term applied by phy ſiciaus _ — 
which naturally ſlou!d depend on the will; but which become inro- 
luntary by ſume internal or external cauiz ; that which gives twitches 


or ſpaſms. 

Conwulſive rage | | 

Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her lab'ring breaſt. Dryden. 
_ Corvu'rsive Motrons [with phyſicians] are fadden and ſwift con- 


vulſions and ſhakings, that ceaſe and return again by turns. 

Co'xwar, a market-town of Carnarvonſhue, in North Wales, ſi- 
tuated near the mouth of a river, 15 miles weſt of St. Aſaph. 

Co'xy [concjo, Sp. cegniglio, It. coelke, Port. kanin, . connil or © 
comin, Fr. cuniculus, Lat.] a rabbet, a beaſt of warren, that makes 
— in the ground. Hares and conys that eat the corn and trees. 

ortimer. 


| Cony-pBoROUGH, a place where rabbets make their holes in the 


To Coxx- caren in the cant of thieves] to cheat, bite, or trick. 
I have matter in my head againſt you and your conz-catching raſcals. 


Davies. © 


Coxy-ca'TCuER, a thief, a cheat, a ſharper, a raſcal. Now ob- 


Tom-Coxy [with the vulgar] a very filly fellow. 
To Coo [from the found} to make a noiſe like turiles or pigeons. 
Co'xza, a town of the kingdom of Naples, in Italy, ſituated in the 
, on the river Offinto, 50 miles ſouth-ecall of the city 
t is the ſee of an archbiſhop. . 
The ſtock dove only through the foreſt coos, | 
Mournfully hoarſe. Thomſon. © 
Cook [cagunt, Lat. kog, C. Brit. coc, Sax. kock, Su. Dan. and Du. 
koch, Ger. cxcc», It.] a perſon who dreſſes meat for the table. Their 
cooks could make artificial birds and fiſhes. Arbut bnot. 
God ſends meat, but the devil ſends Coors. 
An exclamation 


generally made uſe of when a diſh of meat is brouglit 


to table ill dreſſed; alſo a reprimand to cooks on the ſame account. 


He is an ill Coox who cannot lick his fingers. 

The Fr. ſay ; Celui gouuerne mal le miel (He is an ill manager of 
hony) gui wem /eche ſes doigts. This proverb is uſed to ſignify in gene 
ral, that a man manages a buſineſs very ill who don't take care (as we 
ſay in another proverb) to feather bis oxwn neſt out of it ; that 1s, to pro- 
fit himſelf by it. It is chiefly applied to ſtewards, truſtees, guardians, 
or other managers. 

To Cook [c:que, Lat.] 1. To dreſs viftuals for the table. Had 
either of the crimes been cao to their palates, they might have 
changed meſſes. Decay of Piety. 2. To prepare for any purpote. 
Hanging is the word, Sir; if you be ready for that you ate well 
cook'd. Shakeſpeare. | | | 

Coo x ER Y, a cook's trade, the art of dreſſing food. 5 

Cook-waip [of cook and maid] a maid that dreſſes victuals. One 
of the beſt cook-maids in England. Add:/or. 

Cook-room [of cook and room; in a ſhip] is where the cook and 


his mate dreſs the victuals and deliver it out to the ſhip's crew. 


Cooks were i ted in the year 1481, and confirmed by queen 
Elizabeth, and afterwards by ling Je: II. Their armorial enſigns 
4 are 


C O O 


are, argent a chevron ingravl'd ſable between three columbines, the 
creſt a pheatant landing on a mount upon a helmet and torſe the 
ſupporters a buck and doe, cach vulned with an arrow all proper. 
"The motto, Fulnerati non i. 

Their hall is on the ealt fide of Alderſgate- ſtreet, near Little Bri- 
tum. 

CooL, at. [cole, Sax. kocl, Du. kuchl. Ger.] 1. Cooling, fonc- 
what cod. It grew <4. Ten. 2. Not zealous, not angry, not 
fond. 

Coo1., fab. ſoft and refreſhing coldneſo, freedom from heat. Phi- 
lander was enjoying the c of the morning among the deus, that gave 
the air a freſhneſs. And/or. | 

To Cool., verb act. clan, Sax. kotien, Du. kublen, Ger.] 1. Io 
make cold, to refreſh, to allay or abate heat. Snow ce, or congea!s 
any liquor. Addiſen. 2. To quiet paſſion or anger, to moderate zcal. 
dome ill effett it may produce in ccaling your love to him. Addiſcn. It 
might have coz their zeal. Swift. 

To Coot, werh nent. [colian, Sax ] 1. To become cool, to grow 


leſs hot. 2. Toſlacken, to relent, to grow leſs warm as to paſſion or 
inclination. My humour ſhall not ces. Shakeſpeare. You never 


cao while you read Homer. Dryden. 


Coo't.ir. 1. A brewer's veſſel, in which hot liquor ſtands to cool. 


Your wort thus boiled, lade off into c:-/ers or cool-backs. Mortimer. 
2. Whatever has the power of cooling the body. Cez/ers are of two 


ſorts ; firft, thoſe which produce an immediate ſenſe of cold, which 


are ſuch as have their parts in leſo motion than thoſe of the organs of 
feeling, as fruits, all acid liquors, and common water: and ſecondly, 
ſuch as, by particular viſcidity or groſpeſs of parts, give a greater con- 
ſiſtence to the animal fuids, whereby they cannot move fo faſt, and 
therefore will have lets of that inteltine force on which their heat de- 
pends, ſuch as cucumbers, and all ſubſtances |” On viſcidity. 
Quincy. Acid things were uſed only as coolers. Arbutbrot. 
Cool. v. Withost heat or ſharp cold, 
She in the gelid caverns woodvine wrought, 
Aud treth bedew'd with ever-fpouting fireams, 
Sits % calm. Jen her. | | 
2. Wich ind:fcrence, without paſſion. Moutives that addreſ them- 
Iclves cel, to cur reaſon. uu. 

Cho'L& ES cealdnep, Sax. ] 1. Cool quality, gentle cold. The 
heat or c of ſpirits. Bacon, 2. Want of attection or inclination. 
"They parted with coo/ze/s towards each ether. 3. Freedom from paſ- 
fin, 

Coon. 1. Soot thit gathers over an oven's mouth. Phillip. 2. 
That kind of compoſition made of greaſe, tar, and other ingredients, 
which is ute to the wheels of carriages, whereby they go the more 
eifily, and prevent the axles from taking fire. 3. It denotes, in 
Scotland, the uſeleſs duit that falls from large coals. 

Conour, or Cour { comble, Fr. of cemalus, Lat. an heap] a mea- 
ſure of corn, containing four buſhels. 2 

Coor [cop 1, Sax. a pit or hovel, or kot, kicype, Du. in the {ſame 
\ G2nification] 1. A place where fowls are kept and fattened, a pen for 
ſheep and other animals. The chickens refuſed to eat out of the coop. 
Br:ixcn. 2. A barrel, a veſſel for keeping liquids. * 


To Coor Lp [of copa, Sax. ] to put up in a pen, to ſhut up in a 
narrow compals, to cage, to imprifon. i he Engliſhmen cap d up the 


Lord Ravenſtein that he ſtirred not. Bacon. 
by the laws of their countries. Locke. 
What! coop whole armies in cur walls again? Pope. 
Coo r ED Up, impriſoned. | 
Cooett' [coufe, Fr.] a ſtep in dancing. 
Coo yr [|cabere, Sp. kuyper, Du. and I. Ger. ] a maker of tubs, 
coops or barrels. Weavers and eopers, by virtue ot their charters, pre- 
tend to privilege. Child. 
Coo'yERs were incorporated arzs 1530, in the 16th of Henry VII. 
bh; the name of maſters and wardens or commonality of the frec- 


They are coop'd up cloſe 


men of the ni ſtery of coopers, in In and the ſuburbs of the fame 


city; their arms are party per ple g, ard or 2 chevron between 3 
koops in a chief azure. Their H porter? two camel, their creſt an 
eu inged, furmounice on a twer anu helmet. | 

Coo rr [from cc; the price paid tor cyoper's work. 

To Co-0'PERATE [coogerer, Fr. co-cperare, It. co-eperar, Sp. ca- ern- 
tn, from cr, and opera, Lat.] 1. To work together to the fame end. 
Privilege of co-eperating to his own felicity. Pole. 2. Io att with ouc 
another in the producing ſome effect. All theie cauſes c:-operating, 
weaken their motion. ne. | 

Co-O: [Fr. co-oferatione, It. co. eeraciun, Sp. of co- otera- 
tio. — che act of working together with another to promote the 
jan e end. Not holpen by the co-operation of angels. Bacon. 

Co-oPERA'TiVE [of c-eperor, Lat.] working together with another 
to the ſame end. h 

Co-OPERA'TOR 2 Fr. co-oferatore, It. co-operader, Sp. 
of co-operator, Lat. ] a fellow-worker, one that jointly with others pro- 
motes the ſame end. 

Co-or rRNA TO Arborum, Lat. [in old law] the head or branches of 
a tree cut down. | 

Co-oyrrRATV'RA, Lat. [in old law] a thicket or covert of wood. 

Co-oyTa'T10x [of co- pee, Lat.] adoption, aſſumption, an election 
or chooling by ſuffrage. | 

Co-or'DINAaTE [of con and ordinatus,, of arch, Lat.] being of equal 
degree or rank, not ſubordinate. I he ſhell-fiſh may be divided into 
tu O w©-widinate kinds, crultaccous and teftaccous ; each of which is 
ag in divided into many ſpecies tubordinate to the kind, but co-ordinate 
to cach other. 

Co Gzp1% a'riox [from co-ordinate] 1. The ſtate of holding the ſame 
rank, collateralneſs. In this high court of parliament there is a rare 
c3-er tration of power. Homer. Co oriination in à play is as dangerous 


as in the fare. Driden. May not I alſo add, nor lefs exceptionable in 


DIV er; if the judgment of the old Athanaſians may be recciv d, fo 
ſais the gra council of Sirmium : if any one hearing that 
the Father is Loxp, and the Son is j,0nD, or citing thoſe words (of 
feripture] * The Loan rained from the L. ono,“ ſhall affirm, there are 
two Gods, let him be anathema. Ov yas ovrragoumir ro vis Tr TaT;i, 
Ga VrraIay we Tw Til, &c. i. e. For we do not make the Son 
utuludte, er put hi upon a % wich the rather; buy maintain 


3. To oppoſe, to contend with. 


COP 


that He i r ira perts, 7. e. fulervinnis of ſil ce to Him. . 
neither did He deſcend into a body without the Farne'; wil). ac 
did He rar from {or of | Himfſ!t; but from that Lord. to 
auf lr Se. 0h, VIZ. the Far HER, Ou vag Porte; ad” ravry, 45; * 
D A BEINTHYTY gr Aas= TY Taig;: Such are the exprels werd, e 
the caancal ; and St. Hilary Commrnt is 25 remarkable u un 1: [ 
delt 64. HIM COMPARATUR vel COnQUaTth Fu Patri, 4 Fa 
tus, &c. Hilir. de Synod. See AUruksvric, Finer Car: 
Avro+1 01.1C Cor/!itutions ; ABOY © all the word Cixcv-i- NE 
and read there, ** Who with the cn, council of Sirmiumnm +. 
by / 4; council (held about the miccle of the fourth cemu- . 
the creed compos'd, according to Dupin, and Power ; and bot! a _ 
with St. Hilary. that "tis entireiv erh der and no wonder, ul 
anathematiz d thoie who ſhould atfirm. “ there was a 7c or fk; I 
v hich the Son of God was not.” 2. In phyfic) in reſpect of cauſes il 
an order of cauſes, wherein teveral of tne ſame kind, order, and tel. 
dency, concur to the production of the {ame effect. . 

Co-0'aDINATELY {Of c-urdinate] in the fame rank and relatic- 
without ſuborgination. is 

Co-0'eDINATENESS 
ing co-ordinate. | 

Coor \maecr koet, Du. cc, Fr.] a moor-hen, a fna!l blacl. 
fowl ſeen often in tens. IE a 

A lake the haunt : 
Or tate, and of the fiſhing cormorant. Dryden. | 

Cor [ cop. Sax. kop, Du.] the head, the top of any thing, any 
thing rifing to a head; as, a cop, vulgarly a cock of hav ; 2 c4....-/ 
properly cp-co/i/e, a ſa all caſtie on a hill. A © for cps 2 rid. a 
_ laid one upon another, a tuft on the head of birds. 

or, or Corr, at the beginning of a name, honifics a 

hill, as Copeland. 5 8 3 * 2 85 : 

Coral, a fort of hard reſin or of a whitiſh or yellowith co 
lour, brought from America. A Mexican term for gum. | 

Cova'ksENARY, Auf. [from coparcener] joint ſucceilion to any in- 
hcritance. All the daughters in coparcenary. Hale. 9205 

Cora AcEx HRS [of con and particeps, Lat.] are otherwiſe called. 
(in common late) parcencrs or partners, are ſuch as have cqu-! 
por tion in the inheritaace of the anceſtor. Coe. U his great lord hip 


was broken and divided, and partition made between the five Caungzh. 
ters: in every of theſe portions, the coparcerers ſeverally exercited the 
ſame juritdiction royal which the earl marital and his ſons had ute [ 
the u hole provim e. Days. 
| Copa'rceERY, an equal diviſion or ſhare of coparceners. / 
Sec Cora RCENERS. c 
Cora'tTxER [of con and partner] one who is joined in partner; 
with another, one that has a ſhare in ſume common flock or afl ir 
Our faithful friends, 
Th' aſſociates and ct s of our Infs. Miter. 
Cora'rTxEr5Are [of cor and partner] the ſtate of being partne: 
together, or bearing an equal part, or of poſicſing an equal hae. Il 
daughters equally tuc to their father as in c artnet if. I. 
Cor Tax, adg. {from cy] high rais'd, pointed. IA . ( 
fine villain ! a filkea doublet, a velvet hoſe, 2 ſcarlet cloke, ad a ©: 
tain hat. Shakeſpeare. | : 
Cora'rvz Balſamum, Lat. [it is ſometimes written copioi, p/n, 
capayea, cpayva, apaytio, cupayte] a ſort of balfam, which dillils like 
turpentine from a certain tree in Braſil. It is much uſed in diforde. s 
of the urinary pallage-. | 
Cork. Sce Cor [cæppe, Sax. chafpe, Fr. capa, Sp.] 1. A fort o. 
prieſt s veſlment, with a claſp before, and hanging down, from the 
ſhoulders to the heels. It is uſed in facred miniſtrations. 2. Any 
thing with which the head is covered. 3. Any thing which is ſrc: 
over the head, any arch-work over a door. 5 
All theſe things that are contain d 
Within this goodly cope. S$;enſer. 
Ficry darts and flaming vol'eys few, 
And flying vaulted either hoſt with fire: 
So under tiery cege, together ruſh'd 
Boch battles main. Milton. 
Under the cope of heaven. Drydi n. 
To Corr, verb act. [from the noun] 1. To cover as with a cope. 
A very large bridge, all made of wood and coped over head. Adi 
2. to reward, to give in return. | 
"Three thouſand ducats due unto the Jews, | 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. Shate/peere. 


n 3; 


[from co-ordinate] quality of rank, flate of be. 


My name is loſt, | 
, treafon's tooth bare gnawn and canker-bit, 
et Jam noble as the adverſary I come to c-pe. SH care. 
To Cort, gers next. 1. To ſtrive with, to make head agamit ; har- 
inz ait before the or thing oppoſed ; as, to cope ⁊citb one. in 
this ſenſe it is a word of doubtful etymology. Ihe conjecture cf Ju- 
nius derives it from &:open, to buy, or ſome other word of the ſame im 
port: ſo that to cope ait, ſignifies to interchange blows, or any thing, 
elſe, with another. Fohnfor. | 
On every plain, 
He | cop'4 with hoſt, dire was the din of war. J. Phillies. 
Their generals have not been able to cope 417th the troops of Athens. 
Auen. To cope with great ditficulties. Watts. 2. Jo encounter, 
to interchange kindneſs or ſentiments, | 
Iz zou art een as juſt a man, | 
As e er my converſation c a, l. Shakeſpeare. 
To Cort Together {of copuls, Lat.] to match with. 
To Cork, to jut out as a wall does. X | 
To Core fin falcon y] to pare the beak ortalons of an hawk. 
Cort [in doomiday book] an hill. 
Core (cop, Sax. ] a tribute paid to the king out of the lead mines 
in Wirkſworth, in Derbyſhire. | 
Corr. See Cor rer. 
Cortsna kx, the capital of the kingdom of Denmark, fituzted 
on the e:fte n ſhore of the iſſand of Zealand, upon a hne bay ef the 
Baltic fea, not far from the ſtreight called the Sound. It is a ſtrong 


town, five miles in circumfererence, fortified in the modern method; 


and the harbour is ſurrounded by forts and platforme, it: entrance being 


tw 


COP 


{o narrow, that only one ſhip can paſs at a time. It has an univerſity, 
and a n. ilitary academy, and is remarkable for one of the fineſt mu- 
{cums in Europe. Lat 55 300 N. Long. 13* E. 

Core '&n1icax Syſtem [fo called of Nicholas Copernicus, the inven- 
tor. or rather reviver of it] is a ſyſtem of the world, wherein the fun 
js ſuppoſed at reſt, and the planets with the earth to deſcribe ellipſiſes 
round him. The heavens and ſlars are here ſuppoſed at reſt; and 
that diurnal motion they ſeem to us to have from eaſt to weſt, is re- 
puted to be the earth's motion from weſt to eaſt. See Plate VI. Fig. 6. 

The tun being found to be a body more than zoo times bigger than 
our carth, it ſeemed prepoſterous that ſo mighty a body of fire, thould 
whirl round fo large a circle as his ſphere, according to the Ptolemaic 
ſyſtem, in ſo thort a time as 24 hours when, according to its compu- 
ted diſtance, he muſt move 7570 miles in a minute.) It was therefore 
more reaſonable to believe, that the earth was ſeated in the ſphere, 
that Ptolemy had placed the ſun in, and that the ſun was placed in the 
center ; for by that means, if the earth but turn round upon its own 
axis in 24 hours, every fide of it is turned to the ſun, and conſequently 
a day and a night afforded to all its inhabitants, without the neceſſity of 
the ſun's or carth's _ ſo vaſt a journey as the circle of its ſphere 
requires. He therefore placed the ſun in the center, with no other 
motion than turning round upon its own axis, which its sin 
27 days and a half. He alſo ſuppoſes the ſun to be ſurrounded with a 
vaſt ſpace of æther of many millions of miles extent, which is called its 
ewortex, which æther is carried round with the fun; and becauſe the 
planets float in it, they alſo are carried in a continual circuit from welt 
to cait round the ſun in certain periodical times, according to their 
nearneſs or diſtance from the ſun. The earth is one of theſe planets, 
and has another attending her, a. the moon ; for that planet belongs 
to us only, being in a continual circuit round this carth, and with :t 
carried on in the annual circuit that the earth makes round the tun. 
The uſe of it being to reflect the fun beams to us, at ſuch times 3s he 
is gone from us. Other plancts have the like concomitants. Jupiter 
has four, and Saturn five, as is ſuppoſed for the ſime renfon ; and 
becauſe thoſe planets are fo much farther diſtant from the fun than we 
are, they have of conſequence occaſion for more moons than we have. 
It is certain by ocular demonſtration, that there are four litt'e planet 
called /atellizes, which are in continual motion round about Jupicer, 
that are ſo regular in their motions, that the eclipſes of them are calcu- 
— thereby a great help found out to the correfiing of the 


Cors Mate [pertaps from cupſmite, a companion in drinking. or 
one that dwells under the fame cg for a houſe. Ta partner in 
merchandizing, a companion, a friend, An old word. 

Ne ever ſtaid in place, ne ſpake to wight, | 
Till that the fox his -epe/mate he had found. Spenser. 

Cort Sale and Pins [with huſbandmen] are irons that taſten the 
chains with other oxen to the end of the cope of a waggon. 

Co'rnos:s, Lat. [, of b. Gr. deaf] deatnels. 

Co ria, Lat. plenty, abundance. 

Co vi Libelii deliteranta | Lat. in law 
where a man cannot get the copy of a li 
cleſiaſtical judge. | 

Coria'eo, a port town of Chili, in South America, ſituated on the 
_ pacific _ at the mouth of a river of the ſame name. Lat. 25* 8. 
* 


2 writ that lies in caſe, 
out of the hands of an ec- 


3 from copy] 1. One that copies or tranſcribes. Charac- 


ters altered by copiers and tranſcribers. Aulliſn. 2. One that imitates, 
a plagiary. Without invention a painter is but a copier, and a poct 
but a plagiary of others. Dryden. | 


Co'einG, ei. ¶ in architecture] 1. The u tire of maſonry 


which covers the wall. Coſtly ſtones, even from the foundation to the 


coping. 1 Kinzs. The coping the modillions or dentils, make a noble 
ſhew by their graceful projections. Addijen. 2. Ihe top of a build- 
ing, or the brow of a wall made floping. 

Co'rixG Irons, [with falconers] inſtruments uſed for coping or pa- 
ring the beak of an hawk, his pounces or talons, when grown 

Co'r mus [copicux, Fr. capie, Tt. and Sp. of c5p75/u;, Lat.] 1. Plen- 
tiful, being in great quantities. This alcaline acrim ony indicates the 
cogitus ule of vinegar. Arbathzoat. 2. Abounding in words or images. 
not barren, not confined. | 
__ Copto'srTy [ copiefites, Lat.] plenty. 

_ Co'prousLY. 1. Plentifully, in great quantities. 
without brevity, diffuſely. 
cribed. A ii un. | 

Co riousxxss [from cer iaut] 1. Plentifulneſo, abundance, great quan- 


2. At large, 
Their remains have been cof1oufly deſ- 


ti: y. 2. U iffuſion of ſtile. The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the 


ef ionſneſi of Homer, and the Latin poet to reach the conciſeneſs of 
Demoſthenes. Drychn. | 

Co'ersr [cop/fte, Fr.] a tranſcriber. 

Co'eLanD, a piece of ground into which the reſt of the lands in a 
furlong do ſhoot, terminating in an acute angle. 

Corea, a cock of corn, hay or graſs, divided into portions fit to 
be tiched. * Fa 

CorPED, adj. ] at the top, riſing to a top or pic. It 
was broad 0. baſis = — copped like a . — 

Co'eyeL [this word is variouſly ſpelt; as, c:pel, cupel. cuple, and 
cipbel, but I cannot ſind i:s etymology. Jehan. 1. An inftrument 
uſed in chymiſtry in the form of a dith, made of aſhes well waſhed, 
or bones thoroughly c:lcined. The operation is performed by ming- 
ling lead with the metal and expoſing it in the coppel to a violent fire 
a long while. The impurities of the metal will then be carried off in 
dro, which is called the litharge of gold and filver. The refiners call 
the coped a teſt. Harris, 2. [With tlverſmiths] a _= in which they 
melt and refine their metal. 3. A fort of crucidole for purifying gold 
or ſilver. . 

Co'eyEr [cadre Fr. core, Sp. and Port. cupram, Lat. kopper, Du. 
kuptfer, Ger. koppar, Su.] One of the fix primitive metals: it is themoſt 
duQile and malleable metal next to gold and ſilver. Cezper is heavier 
than iron or tin, but lighter than ſilver, lead, and gold. In the ſtate of 
ore it makes, according to itz various admi:tures, different appear- 
ances. The richer copper orcs are found in many parts of Germany 
and Sweden, and we he ſome in Englond litile inferior to the fincit 
Swediſh. Hil, . 
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The character of copper is ? a circle with a croſs underneath, nt 
dcnotes that the body or baſi is cold, cho joined with tonne corroſive 
menitruum. 

1. It; ſpecific gravity comes next to that of filver; being to that of 
gold as 8 to 19, to that of water as 8 to 1, and to that oi filver a» $ 
to 10. 

2. When pure it is, very ductile, and of © bexvtifl rod our, cx- 
ceeding that of gold. 7 | : 

3. It continues long fixed in the fire before it flies off; almoſt as 
long as ſilver. 


4 + It is of difficult fuſion more than ſilver, yet ignites before it 


5. Of all metals it is the moſt ſonorous and claftic. 

6. When copper is fuſed, if the leaſt drop of water fi upon it, or 
the moulds be ever fo little moiſt, it flies into a million of fragments 
with an incredible noiſe, and deſtroys all perſons near it. 

It is found every u here: there is ſcarce any eurth in an; part of the 
globe, but has a ſhare of copper in it; in Sweden and Germany 
there are whole mountains of it. With copper are found the brighteit 
coloured emeralds, Cc. turquoiſes, and leite green and blue pre- 
cious ſtones. By the braſs of the ac (fays Angelo Maria Riccio) 
I underſtand the fimple metal, which, as Varro and Valerius Movinus 
affirm, was called Raurlus, or Rodus ; not that which is made wy itt 
tin or other metals; and is called Cuprum, which pliny 6. 33. c. 5. 
ſtyles Cyprian braſs. Difſertaticnes Lion RCA habite; in Florentine 
I. ye ab Angelo Maria Riccio, edit. Florent. A. C. 1. nn, 
if, in this writer's judgment, Hower's warriors were not i i 
Corr? 

: 1 Corrs, copper that has been melted ſeveral times, and pu- 

riked from its groſſcit part. | 

Coretz, ,t. a vellc} made of copper, commonly uſcd as a 
botier, They boiled it in a copper to the half. Bacon. 

Corine, [emporoſe, Fr. oparro/a, Sp. kopprrocfe, Du.] ſuppoſed 
to be iovnd in copper mines only; 2 name given to three ort ol vi- 
triol, the green, the bluiſh green, and the white, hi eh are io 
duced in the mines of Germany, Hungary, and other commrics. Wi 
„ commonly folk] here for af peras, is an artificial vitriel, wide of a 
ind of ſtoncs, from their colour called gold ange, found on the: Con 
fore, in Efiex, Hampshire, and fo weltward. Uher abornd with. 
iron, and being expoted to the weather in beds above proud, 1. 
rains and deu in time ditiolve the ſtonds, the liquor that rns of ; 
pumped into boite in which old iron is put, that in boiling dittolvc 

Inis liquor, when drawn off inte cookers, froots into chat i of n 
green colour; and theſe are vicd in dying hats and cloths black, d 
in making ink. Chambers. Hill. | 

CorPPtr-x058 [of offer and ro] a red noſe. 

Commended 'T roily for a cru e. Sr bo Fearve. 
| Little hard tubercles affecting the tace with irching, being ſcratehed. 

look red, and riſe in great welks, rend-rins the vifage fiery, and in 
progreſs of time make cpper-naies. Wit man. 

CoPPER-PLATE, a plate on which virious figures are engraven {or 
the neater impreſſion; diftinguiſhed from 2 worden cut. 

Corerr-$211TH [of er and niet one that manufatiures 
copper. | 

A mad copperſonth of Flis 

Up at his forge by morning peep. S. 
Coyytr-work {of oper and . t a place where coprer is ma- 
nufactured or wrour ht. 2 

CoPPER-worv. 1. A little worm in tips. e. A moth in gar- 
ments. 3. A worm breeding in one's hand. r | 

Cort {from fer] containing copper, made of copper. Ce. 
pery particles, brought with the water out of he neighbouring cop- 
per mines. Wwadiward. 

Co'ppice, or Cops: [probably crane, of cpr, Fr. to cut. 
It is often writ ep/e } 2 ſmall wood, contig of under-woods which | 
may be cut at 12 or 15 years growth for fact, a place over-run with 
brulu od. Boarded with high timber trees and © p65 of far more 
| humble growth. Sidney. 855 | | 

Co'yyLE-DusT prob. from cee, or cute! Ai, ee powder 
uſed for purifying metals, or the groſs parts (earned by the cupel. 
It may be tried by incorporating powder oi fteet, or i ul, by 
pouncing into the quick ſilver. Pact. 

Corrik-sroxks, lumps and fragments of flone or marble broke 
from the adjacent cliff+, rounded by being bowled and tumbled to and 
again by the action of the water. 1 Hr. | 

Cob rriE [from cp} riling like a cone, or in a point. Some are 
fatter on the top, others more c:pplcd. Weodarard 

Corr, abbreviated or corrupted from cppice ; which ſec. | 

To CorsE. verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to preſerve underweodds. 
The neglect of coping wood cut down, has been of evil conſequence. 
Swift. | 

 Corrocrt'rTica [of gere, dung, and wr, from x:3:w, to 
ſ{.cern] medicines which purge away the excrements. 

CornoPeno'kta [ xomges@5410, of x - and ©: ow, Gr.!) purgation 
or purging. 

Copro'srasy [ximreroacin, of Rene. and in, Gr.] cottixeneſs 
or binding in the belly. | 

Co'r11c Langrage, the ancient language of the Egypiiars, med 
with much Greek, and in the Greck characters. 

Co'ev1.a, a coupling or joining together. La,. 

Co'euLia, [u ith logicians] is the verb which joins together an tu 
terms in an atkmative or negative propolition ; as, an hore 7/4 an 2», 
mal; where 7s is the copula. Ihe c is the form of a propotit: -. 
it repreſents the act of the mind athrming or den ing. #/ 277. | 

To Co'rul ark, verb af. [keppeln, Du. kiwppcln, Gor, cu 
Lat.] to join together, to unite. : 

CopuLaTt, fart. of ts copulate, conjoined. If the force of cul 
tom, ſimple and ſeparate, be great, the force of cullom ./« / 
and conjoined and collegiate, is greater. Bacon. a 

To Co'ruLATE, verb xeut. to come together, 25 different e . 

Coevta'riox { Fr. copulazione, It. of copulatis, Lat.] the ccναν²⁰u 
together or congreſs of the two ſexes. Conjugal ee #454 

Co'ruLatiyt [copulatif, Fr. copulative, It. a P. of © puſat; _ 
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Lat. in grammar. ] that which ſerves to couple or join ; as, a conjunc- 
tion ctv. 

9 Prapiſttion [with logicians] ſuch as include ſeveral 
ſubjects or ſeveral attributes joined together by an affirmative or ne- 
gative conjunction. i, and, neither. nor. 

Co'yuLaTivESE:s [from copulative] joining quality. ; 

Cory [copre, Fr. copta, It. and low Lat. quod curpiam fafia eft copia 
exſcribendi. Junius much inclines after his manner to derive it of 2. 
labour, becauſe, ſays he, to copy another's writing is very painful 
and laborious] 1. A pattern to write after, an an „ an origi- 
nal, that from which any thing is copi Let him learn to 
write after a copy all the letters. Holder. 2. The original or manu- 
ſcript of a book before it has been printed. The copy is at the preſs. 
Dryden. 3. A printed individual book, one of many books. The 
books of God could not be had otherwiſe than in written copzes. 
Hz:ker. 4. A tranſcript from the archetipe or original. A copy equal 

| 2 Denham. 5. A picture drawn from another picture, 
a a copy. ; 

Coe (in Law] 1. The duplicate or tranſcript of an original 

writing. 2. An inſtrument by which any conveyance is made in 


law. 
Thou know'ſt that Banquo and his Fleance lives ; 
But in them Nature's copy's not eternal. Shakeſpeare. 

Coyy-Book [from copy and 699+] a book in which copies are writ- 
ten for learners to imitate. 

Coyy-HoLD, a tenure for which the tenant hath nothing to ſhew, 
but the copy of the rolls made by the ſteward out of the lord's court. 
This is c a baſe tenure, becauſe it holds at the will of the lord ; 
yet not ſimply, but according to the cuſtom of the manor. Theſe 
cuſtoms of manors vary in one point or other almoſt in every manor. 
Some copybela; arc fincable, and fome certain. Cowel. If a cuſto- 

mary tenant dic, the widow ſhall have what the law calls her free 
bench, in all his ceprhold lands. Addijon. 

Co'PYHOLDER — Copyhold] one poſſeſſed of lands in copy- 


To Cor v cat, verb a2. [ceifier, Fr. cofiare, It.] 1. To tranſcribe 

or write out after an original. | | | 
Who writes a livel or who copies out. Pope. . 

2. To imitate, to propoſe to imitation, to endeavour to reſemble. 
He that borrows other mens experience with this deſign of copying it 
eut, poſſeſſes one of the greateſt advantages. Decay of Piery. To 
copy her few nymphs aſpir'd. Sift. | 

To Cor v, werb ext. 1. To do a thing in imitation of 
eiſe. Some never fail, when they copy, to follow the bad as well as the 
good things. Drydcr. 2. Sometimes with from. A painter copies from 
the life. Did. 3. Sometimes with after. Several of our countrymen, 
and Mr. Dryden in particular, copied after it in their dramatic writ- 
ings and pocms upon love. Addison. 

_- Med. conjumpt ¶ in phylicians bills] 7. e. boil it till it is half 
waſted. 
1 ** 4. [in phyſicians bills] 3. e. boil it according to art. 

t 


at. 
Coq in /. g. Ag. bp phyſicians bills] i. e. boil it in a ſufficient 
quantity of water. Lat. | 

Coque'r [c:queite, Fr. from coguart, a prattler] A gay airy girl, 
2 girl who endeavours to _ notice. | 

The light coguers in ſylphs aloft repair, 
And ſport and flutter the kelds of air. Pope. 
| A cegæet and a tinder box are ſparkled. Arbuthnot and Pepe. 

A Coqurt is thus deſcribed by the SpeRator : to give herſelf, ſays 
ke, a larger field for diicourſe, ſhe loves and hates in the ſame breath ; 
talks to her lap-dog or parrot ; is uneaſy in all kinds of weather, and 
in every part of the room : ſhe has falſe quarrels and fei obli 
tions to all the men of her acquaintance ; fighs when ſhe is not fad, 
and laughs when ſhe is not merry. 

A coquet, ſays he, is in particular a great miſireſs of that part of 
oratory, which is called action, and indeed ſeems to ſpeak for no other 
purpoſe, but as it gives her an opportunity of ſlirring a limb or vary- 
ing a feature, of glancing her eyes or playing with her hand. 

he coquet is indeed one degree towards the jilt ; but the heart of 
the former is bent upon admiring herſelf, and giving falſe hopes to 
her lovers; but the latter is not content to be extremely amiable ; but 
ſhe muſt add to that advantage in being a torment to others. 

A coquet is a chaſte jilt, and differs only from a common one, as a 
ee nm ho is not perfect in exerciſe, does from one that is actually in 

rvice. | | 

Coque'r, an amorous courtier, one who by amorous behaviour and 
diſcourſe, endeavours to gain the love of women. 

To Coqutr, ver att. [coqgueter, Fr.] to entertain with com- 
pliments aud amorous tattle, to treat with an appearance of amorous 
tenderneſs. You are cutting a maid of honour. Sifr. 

To Coqurr, verb xeut. to be a coquet or act the general lover. 

CoqQue'TTE, an amorous, tattling, wanton wench. Fr. 

Co'querTRey [coguetterie, Fr.] 1. An affected carriage to gain the 
love either of men or women. couple of charming women, who 
had all the wit and beauty one could deſire, without a daſh of coguettry, 
from time to time gave me a great many agreeable torments. Addi/or. 
2. An artful management in carrying on an amorous intrigue. 3. Ef- 

feminacy, wantonneſs. 

Coqui uno, a port town of Chili, in South America, ſituated at the 
mouth of a river of the ſame name, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
Pacific ocean. Lat. 30% 8. Long. 759 10 W. 

Cosa, the heart. Lat, Sce HxARr. 


Cor — botaniſts] the inward, ſoſt, ſpungy pith of a tree or 


lant. b. 
K Cor Caroli 8 aſtronomy] i. e. the heart of Charles, a ſtar in the 
phere, between Coma Berenices and Urſa Major, ſo 


northern hemi 
called in honour of king Charles II. Lar. 


Cor Hydre [in —— a hxed ftar of the firſt magnitude in the 


conſtellation of Hydra. . 
Co'ra [x«gn, Gr.] the apple, fight, or black of the eye. 


CoranRacuia'lis, or Coropracutx'us [of z:eat, Gr. a raven, 
and brac hium, Lat. an arm] a muſcle ariſing from the end of the pro- 


is inſerted into the mid- 


ceſſus coracoides of the ſhoulder-blade, a 


dle part of the os humeri. This muſcle moves the arm upward 
turns it ſomewhat obliquely outwards. - and 
Co'tACLE Pang Wel. prob. from corium, Lat. leather; on the 
river Severn] 8 ſwall boat of ſplit fallow twigs, covered with 
leather, in which the faſherman fits, rows with one hand ſwiftly, and 


his ſiſhimꝑ · tackle with the other; it is 
aud to be the remains of thoſe boats which Cæſar deſcribe; ;,, 
have been uſed by the the Britons in bis time. There is a fort «+ 
them which the ſiſherman can fold up and carry upon his 


very common in Wale. 


Or 
e 1 
the water he manages with ſuch ity as ſometimes to go =_ 


cataracts, and weather out whirlpools wich all the caſe imaginable. 
Coraco'nBOTANE [of zoyat, 2 raven, and Bram, Gr. an herb] the 
ſhrub butcher's-broom. * 

Coraconyor'ves [of zyet and ud. Gr. form; with anatomifl. 
muſcles which take their riie from the proceſs of the ſhoulder. blad- 
calle coracoides, and go as far as the bone byoides; the uſe of then, 
is io move obliquely downwards. 

Coracoi'bes [of x»yat and wIS-, Gr. fo called from its reſem 
bling a crow's beak] the ſhoulder- blade. 

Cora'co, the herb bugloſs. Lat. 

Co'ral [5p. and Port. coresl, Fr. cerallo, It. corallizm, Lat. of vegas. 
x, Gr.] 1. A marine production that grows in many places in the Me. 
diteranean ſea, and elſewhere. Red cora/ is a plant of great hardneſs and 
ſtony nature while growing in the water, as well as after long expoture 
to the air. The vulgar opinion, that coral is ſoft while in the ſca, pro- 
ceed from a ſoft and thin coat of a cruſtaceous matter, and fungou, 
ſpongy texture that covers it while it is growing, and which is taken 
off before it is packed up for uſe. The whole coral plant grows to a 
foot or more in height, and is variouſly ramified. It grows to ttons, 

or any other ſolid ſubſlances, without a root. The ancients aſcribed 
great virtues to red coral, but now it is only uſed internally as an 
aſtringent and abſorbent. What is fold under the name of white cor. 
of which the ancients make no mention, is a ſpecies of the madrepo- 
ra, another ſea plant, &c. What is fold under the name of black co. 
* a plant of a different genus, and of a tough horny texture. 
1¹. | 

Mr. Ellis has lately diſcovered that coral is only a caſe to the po. 
lype. Sce Ellis's treatiſe on coral;. 
2. The piece of coral, generally ſet in filver, and worn by children. 
which is imagined to aſſiſt them in tion, or breeding their 
tecth | 


Her infant grandam's cora/, next it grew, 
| I he bells ſhe gingled. Pope. 
Coral-worT 2 caralium, Lat.] an herb. | 
Co'tAL-TREE | coral/odendron, Lat.] it is a native of America, and 
produces very beautiful ſcarlet flowers ; but never any ſeeds in the Eu 


ropean Miller. | 
and a xalnc, Gr.] a kind of agate-ftone, 


Coralacha'TEs [rege 
the ſpots of which are like coral. 

Co'tALLINE, ah. from the adj. [coralline, Lat.] a fort of fe: 
plant that ſticks to the rocks. It is uied in medicine, but much infe- 
rior to the coral in hardneſs. It is naturally very ramoſe, and forms 
a bunch of filaments two or three inches long, each as thick as a final! 
packthread and jointed. They are ſometimes greeniſh, ſometime, 
yellowiſh, often reddiſh, and frequently white. Hi//. In Falmouth 
there is a coralline that lies under the Ooſe, which they remove before 


ing of coral, 
oN. 


Cox Au nor Judice, Lat. [in common law] is when a cauſe i; 
brought into a court, of which the judges have not any juriſdiction. 

Cora'xr [courart, Fr.] a nimble ſprightly dance. It is harder to 
dance a corant well than a jigg : ſo in converſation even eaſy and 
agrecable, more than points of wit. Temple. 

Cox aN [Jap, Heb. an ves pany, Ao gift or —_ made on 
the altar ; properly the treaſure that was kept for the uſe of the pricits 
or temple 412 as having been devoted before to God or his 
temple. They think to ſatisfy all obligations to duty by their corban 
of religion. King Charles. | | 

CorBax [with the 8 annuall7 
at the foot 2 a , N = 
ſlaying a number of theep, iſtributing among the poor. 
my read there, Day of oblation. 5 _ 


a ceremony 


Cob RE, 22 Fr.] crooked. 
For thy head very tottie is, 
So thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſs. TH 
Con, a ſmall city of the province of Pi „in France, ſituated 
on the river Somme. | 
„. oaten—ge xg her ochnr re 
ed with „Ec. havi Cs 
4 wah raay- 4 con under covert. 9 


Coa ne [in architecture] a ing piece or jutting out in 2 
wall to bear up a poſt, ſummer, &c. 
CorBEI'LLES [in — 3 gras of carved work in form of 
a baſket full of flowers or fruits, finiſhing ſome ornament, ſome- 

times placed on the heads of the caryatides. 

Co'xneL, Co antr, or Co“ anz [in architecture] a ſhort piece of 
timber placed in a wall with its end fticking out 6 or 8 inches in man- 
| ing pi i left in walls for ſta- 
tues. Chambers. 


Cor BEL Stones, ſmooth poliſhed ſtones laid in the front and outſide 
of the corbels or niches. 
Conan, a town of Germany, 30 miles eaſt of Paderborn, in Weſt- 


Co'ncuorvs, Lat. Cin botany] the herb pi or chickweed. 
Corp [corde, Fr. corda, It. and Port. caerda, Sp. of chorda, Lat. 

_ _ cort, Wel.] 1. A rope or line, a ſtring compoſed of ſeve· 
twuts. | 


Form'd 


COR 


Form'd of the fineſt complicated thread, 
| Theſe num'rous cords are thro the body ſpread. Blackmore. 
2. Metaphorically taken, in ſcripture, from the cords extended in ſet- 
ing up tents. None of the ſtakes thereof ſhall ever be removed, nei · 
tall any of the cords thereof be broken. Iſatab. 

Corp 14 a ſtrait finew in the fore legs of an horſe, 
which comes from the vein to the griſtle of his noſe ; or a cou- 
ple of ftrings that lie about the knee, and run like ſmall cords, through 
the body to the noſtrils, which cauſes a horſe to ſtumble, and ſome- 


zimes to fall. 

Cond of Woed, a ity of wood for fuel, ſuppoſed to be meaſured 
witha cord; a of fire-wood, in breadth 4 feet, in length 8 fect, 
in height 4 feet. 

Corp [in muſic and geometry] See Con b. 

To Cory [from the noun] to bind with cords or ropes, to cloſe by 


a bandage. 

Co'xDace, Fr. and Sp. [from cord] 1. All the ropes which belong 
to the rigging and tackling of a ſhip. 2. All forts of ſtuff or matter tor 
making ropes. They rid at anchor with cables of iron chains, having 
neither canvas nor cordage. Raleigh. Spain furniſhed a fort of ruth 
called Spartum uſeful for cordage. Arbuthner. 

Con bau 2 — ion] hates oh into fathoms, feet, Tc. 
for marking of out-works t ® 
Co'rxpes, a4. [from M made of ropes or cords. 

He meaneth with a corded ladder, | 
To climb celeſtial Silvias chamber window. Shakeſpeare. 

Convpep 2 as a croſs- corded, is a croſs wound about 
with cords, butyet ſo that the cords do not hide all the crols, as in 
Plate IV. Fig. 30. | 

Conveli'ts, Fr. a frier of the order of St. Francis, fo called 
from the cord that ſerves for a girdle. And who to alſilt but a grave 
 codelier. Prior. | 

Co'rvial, fubft. [Fr. A It. of cor, Lat. the heart] 1. 
A medicinal drink to comfort the heart, or quicken the circulation. 2. 
Any medicine in that increaſes ſtrength. A cordial, properly 
ſpeaking, is not only what increaſes the force of the heart ; bur allo 
whatever increaſeth the natural or animal ſtrength, the force of moving 
the fluids and muſcles, is a cordial. Arbuthnor, 3. Any thing that 
comforts and gladdens. | 
Then with ſome cordial: ſeek for to appeaſe, 
The inward lan of my wounded heart, 
And then my body ſhall have ſhortly eaſe, 
But ſuch ſweet cordial; paſs phyticians art _ 
Charms to my ſight and cordials to my mind. Dryden. 

Condiar, adj. 1. Good for the heart, reſtorative. He only took 

cordial waters. Wiſeman. 2. Hearty, finccre, free from hypuciily. 
With looks of cordial love, 
Hung over her enamour d. Milton. 


Corvia'tia, or Co'rviats [with phyſicians] medicines which are 
commonly ſupoſed to ſtrengthen the heart; or which facilitates the mo- 
f "+. 994g | 


tion of the | 
Corpia'tiry, or Co'rpratness [cordialite, Fr. cordialita, It.] 
heartineſs, fincere or hearty friendſhip or affection. 
Coba [from cordial) heartily, fincerely, without hy po- 
criſy. Able to bring the heart cordially to cloſe with it. S. 
Co'rpixer ([cordoanter, Fr.] a ſhoe-maker. It is ſo uſed in ſeveral 
. 


. Comwel. 
Corp-MakeR [of cord and maker] one who makes ropes, a rope- 


Co'zpox [Fr. and Sp. c:rdone, It.] the twill of a rope. 
in architecture] a plinth or edge of {tone on the out · ſide 


a row of ſtones made round on the out- 
fide, and fer 
which ſtands — which ſerves for an ornament in de- 

made of maſon's work, and ranging round about the place. 
Con boa, or Corpo'va, a city of Andaluſia, in Spain, tituatcd 


on the river Guadalquiver, 72 miles north-eaſt of Seville, and 75 north 


of Malaga. It is a large city, ſaid to contain 14,000 families, and 
| Has a good trade in wine, filk, and leather. It is the ſee of a bithop. 

Conpo'van, or Corvwarx Leather [Sp. cordinan, Fr. cordowano, 
It. fo called of Cordova in Spain] a fort of leather made of goat- 


Con pov aN Toxwer, a remarkable high tower at the mouth of the 
_ river Garonne, in France. It is alight-houſe, and was erected for the 
otection of ſhips coming into that river. 

Co'rowarner [cordonnier, Fr.] a ſhoe-maker. LY 
Con ůbwalxzxs Ward [q. cordovainers] of cordiuainers, i. e. ſhoe- 
makers, curriers, and workers in leather, which dwelt there an- 
tiently. 

—— [cordomniers, Fr.] which Menagius derives of Cor- 
douan, a kind of leather map ah from Cordoua or Corduba, in Spain, of 
which they formerly made the upper leather of their ſhoes ; or from 
| cord, of which ſhoes were formerly made, and are now uſed in the 
Spaniſh Welt Indies. 7revoux. 

The French workmen, who prepare the leather, are called cordauan- 


* are in Paris two ſocieties, who bare the title of eres cordon- 
mers; eſtabliſhed by authority about the middle of the 17th century, 


the one under the protection of St. Criſpin, and the other of St. Criſpa- 


nus, two ſaints who had formerly honoured the 6 
They live in community, under the direction of fixed ſtatutes and 
officers, the produce of the ſhoes they — into the common 


itock to furnuth neceſſaries for their ſupport, the ſurpluſage goes to 
de diſtrib ted _ the poor. | 
Cong [of cœur, r. cor, Lat. the heart] 1. The heart. 
Give me that man, 


That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him | 

In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart. Shake . 
2. The inward part of any thing in general. In the core of the ſquare 
ſhe raiſed a tower of a furlong high. Raleigh. Dig out the cores below 
the ſurface. Mortimer. 3. The inward part of an apple or other fruit 
which contains the ſeeds or kernels, &c. becauſe it is the mitt like the 
heart in the body. 4. The matter contained in a boil or fore. 

No. 25. 


for ſlopples of bottles, or burnt into Spaniſh black. 


een the wall of the fortreſs which lies aſlope and the 


COR 


Launce the fore, 
And cut the head: for till the cre be found, _ 
The ſecret vice is teu and gather ground Drr. 
5- Bacon uſes it for a body or collection of people, from pr, Kr. 
pronounced core. He was in a core of prople u hole affections he tut- 
pected. Bacos. 
- Corta'ceous [coriacens, from cori. Lat. leather) 1. Conf. 
of leather. 2. Keſembling leather im lubibace. SIiatude and d 
ceans Concretions. frbuthret. 
Cort a, an iflandor peninſula, on the north caſt coaſt of China. 
CoRFE-C ASTL#, a burough town of Durfetthire, to called from 2 
caille, ſuppoſed to have been built by king Hdgar. It is fituated about 
the middle of the iſle of Purbeck, 110 mites from London, and lea; 
two members ro parliament. 

** +5; an 1 703528 the 1 near the entrance of the 
ph of Venice ; ſubject to the \ cactians. The capital of the ilar: 
al called Corfu. | 5 * 
nta, a City of Eſtremadura, in Spain, about 2< miles north 
Alcantara. It 2 a bithop's ſee. ay 50 . 

Corta'xDER [coriardre, Fr. coriands's, It. cori an rum, Lat. xa 
3, Gr.] an herb ſomewhat reſembling parſley. It hath a fibroſe an- 
nual root, the lower leaves are broad, but the upper leaves are deep!y 
cut into five ſegments, the petals are thaped like a heart. The ſpecic: 
are, 1. Greater coriander. 2. Smaller teſticulated coriander. I he 
firſt is cultivated for ſeeds, which are uſed in medicine. I he ſecond 
fort is ſeldom found. Miller. | 

Colatxru, fab. (from the city of that name in Greece] a ſmall 
fruit commcnly called currant. I he chief riches of Zant contittcth in 


corinths. Broome. 


 Corinrts, a city of European Turkey, ſituated near the iſthmus, at 
was of the Morea, fiſty miles u eit of Athens. 
o0RVxTH AN Brafs, gold, ſilver, and copper, caſually mixed tope - 
ther at the burning of the famous city of Cork, ther — a — 
many ſtaturs of theſe melted down and embodicd together. 
Corr'xTHas Order [in architecture] fo called vecauſe column; 
were firſt made of that proportion ac Corinth. It is one of the tive ur- 
ders, and the nobleft, moſt delicate and rich of all others. Its capi 
is adorned with two row: of leaves, between which arilc little talks or 
caulicoles, whereot the vo!utes are formed that ſupport the abacus, and 
which are in nu: nber 16, the height of the pillacy contaus g of their | 


Wameters., 
L*, Gr. ] the herb St. John's-wort, or 


Co'rivx, or Cognis 
ground pine. | 

Con x ſkorch, Du. bark. Ger. and Su. ccarce. Fr. eorcho, Sp. con- 
tex, Lat. a bari.) 1. Ihe bork ct a tree called the cork tree; uſed 
1 - = 1h b 3 is taken ofr 
without injury to the tree. 2. iELe of Cork cut for the itopple of a 
bottle or barrel. . | 

Cork, the capital of a county of the ſme name, in Ireland, and 
province of Munitcr, fituated on the river Lee, about 50 miies ſouti 
of Limerick. It is the ſec of a biſhop, a poit town, equal in trade 
to any town in Ireland. except Dublin. 

Con x- Irec, a glandiferous tree in all reſpects like the ilex, exceptin 
the bark. d in the cork - tree is 4 — and foft. 2 
It is of two ſorts chieſiy, one braring a narrow jaꝑged leaf and per- 
petual, the other broader and falling in winter; one of the firſt ſort 
is to be ſeen in the phy ſic- garden at Chelſea. "The cork-tree grows near 
the Pyrenæan hills, in ſeveral parts of Italy, and the norta of New 
England. Mortimer. | 

Hic dies anno redeante feftus, 
Cox ric aftrittum pice dimvuebit, 
Ampbora fumum bibere inſtitutac. 

Conſule Tullo Horat. 

To Coax, verb act. [from the noun} to put a ſtopple of cork into 
a bottle or barrel. | 

Co'rrxixc-Pin, ſubft. a pin of the largeſt ſize. A clean pillow-caſe 
faſten with three corking-fins. Eavift. | | 

Coax Y [from cor4] conſiſting of cork. Bind faſt his corky arms. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Co'rmoraxt [cormoran, Fr. from corvus marinus, Lat.) 1. A bird 
that preys on fiſh. It is nearly as big as a capon, with a wry bill and 
broad feet, black on his body, but grecrith about his wings. He is 
exccthvely greedy. | 2865 . 
SPpite of cormorant devouring time, 

Ih endeavour of this preſent breath may buy | 
That honour which ſhall bate his ſcythe's keen edge. Shake). 


The haunt 
| Of coots and of fiſhing cormorant. Dryden. | 
2. (In a figurative ſenſe) a glutton, that bird being very voracious. 


Cormy bcox, a Cloſe-hited, miſerly fellow. See Cuxmupceon. 
Coxx ſcopn, Sax. korn, Su. Dan. and Ger. kooren, Du. It is 
found in all the Teutonic dialects; as in an old Runic rhyme, 
Hagul er taldaſier corna, | | | 
Hail is the coldeſt grain} | | 
1. The grain of wheat, barley, rice, oats, &c. The ſeeds that 


gro in ears, not in pods, and ſuch as are made into bread. When 


corn was given them gratis you repin d. Shakeſpeare. 2. Grain yet 
ſtanding in the field on its ſtalks. He burnt the corn now almoſt ripe. 


Knolles. 3. Grain in the ear, not threſh'd. As a ſhock of cor» cometh 
in his n. Job. | ws 


Corx'd Beef, beef ſalted in a powdering-tub. 

Corx-FIELD, a field where corn grows. Standards waving over 
your brother's corn-field;. Pope. | 

CorN-FLAG, a plant fit for borders in gardens. It hath a fleſky, 
double tuberoſe root; the leaves are like thoſe of che ficur-dc-lys, wttc 
Hower conſiits of one leaf ſhaped like a lily. Miller enumerates eleven 
ſpecies of this plant, ſome with red flowers, ſome with white. 

Corx-yLoos, the floor where corn is ſtored. A reward upon every 

Conax FLO'WER, the flower called by botaiſts, cyanus. There be cer- 
tain corn-florvers which come ſeldom or never, unleſs they be ſer, but 
only an ongſt corn ; as, the blue-bottle, a kind of yellow marigold, 
wild poppy, and furmitory. Bacon. 

4 E Conn 


COR 
Coxitaxe (of tere and land] land deſtined for the production of 


cor. Paſture many prefer to cern- land. Mortimer. 


Conan Mast {of corn and maſter] one that cultivates grain for 


ſale. A great theep-makſter, a corn-maſter. Bacon. 

- Conx-wa'rtc0Ln [of cer and marigo/d] it hath an annual root, the 
fowers are tadicated. 

Conx-witt {of cor and mill] a mill to grind corn into meal. The 
axle-tree of the er- ili. Mortimer. 

Cos verirrt from cru and pipe 4 pipe made of the firſt joint of a 
green ſtalk of corn. The thrill corn pipes echoing loud to arms. 
Ticket. | 

Corx-ro'cxeT [of corn and rocket] a plant whoſe flower conſiſts of 
four leaves, in torm of a croſs, the pointal becomes a ſour · cornered 
fruit, reſembling a creſted club. This plant grows wild in the warm 
parts of France and Spain. Miller. | 

Corx-ro+E, a ſpecies of poppy. 

Corn-54'LLaD [of corn ad Fallad) an herb uſed for fallad. The 
lexves grow by pairs te on the branches, and a at the top 
like an umbrella. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, ſucceeded by one 
naked feed, having no down adhering to it, in which it differs from 
the valerian. Some forts grow wild. Miller. 

Cox v [of cara, Lat. a horn; from others kyrou, C. = 
ful excreſcence on the toes, ſo called from its hardneſs or h els. 
Feet unplagu'd with corns. Shakeſpeare. The hardeſt part of the corn 
v uſually in the middle, thruſting itſelf in a nail, whence it has the 
Latin appellation of clavis. M ima. 

To Corx [from the noun] 1. To ſeaſon with ſalt lightly. The 
mew is fo uſed, as Skinner obſerves, by the old Saxons. 2. To gra- 
nut2te ; as, | 8 

To Corn Pætuder, to reduce gun powder into ＋ 

Corx-cna'xbltr [of cer and chandler] one retails corn. 

Co'xxNAGE, an impoſition upon corn. 

 Conxace [in common law; ſo called from corne, Fr. cornu, Lat. a 
horn] a kind of grand ſerjeanty, the ſervice of which tenure was to 
blow a horn when any invaſion was perceived from a northern enemy ; 
many northward about the Picts wall held their land by this tenure. 

CorxE'a Lara, Lat. a tough, taſteleſs maſs, almoſt like a horn, made 
by pouring ſpirit of ſalt or ſtrong brine of ſalt and water on cryſtals of 
ulver prepared, or by diſſolving filver in aqua fortis or ſpirit of nitre. 

Corxta Oculi Turica [with anatomiſts] the ſecond coat of the eye, 
otherwiſe called ſclerctes and tunica dura, which s from a mem- 
brane or ſkin in the brain, called dura meninx, being tranſparent for- 
ward, and containing the aqueous humour. | 

Corxaciit'ze Powder, a purging powder, called alſo the earl of 
Warwick's powder, and alſo pulvis de tribus. 

Cokx-cu'tTEr [of corn and cat] one who cuts the corns from the 
feet. A corn-cutter, with right education, would have been an excel- 
dent phyſician. Spedtator. 

Co'kvtD, part. of corn ¶ xe conned, Sax.] ſeaſoned with ſalt. 

Co'nxti Berry. or Cornt Liax Cherry [ cornmiller, Fr. corninols, It. 
the fruit of the cornel tree. The flower-cup conſiſts of four ſmall rig 
leaves expanded in a form of a croſs, from the centre of which are 
| many ſmall y cllowiſn flowers, which are ſucceeded by fruit 

meu hat like an olive, containing a hard ſtone. The ſpecies are 
ten, of which the cornelian cherry or male cornel-tree is very common. 
dang * ſor its fruit, which is preſerved to make tarts: it 
is alſo uſed in medicine as an aſtringent and cooler. There is alſo 
an ofcinal preparation of this fruit, called rb de cornus. * 
or gatteu· tree is ver, common in hedges, and the fruit is often fold for 
buckthorn: berries, but in this fruit is only one ſtone, and in the buck- 
thorn four. The ſaffafras ſort is a native of Ameriea, and its root is 
much uſed in England to make a tea. Moſt of the other forts are 
brought from America, except the dwarf honeyſuckle, which grows 
Wild on the high mountains in the northern countries, but with diffi- 
culty 3 in gardens. Miller. 

Conxzt, or CorxtL-TREE [ concmiller, Fr. corminels, It.] the tree 
Learing the cor nel berry. The carne tree beareth the fruit commonly 
called the cornel or the cornelian cherry, as well from the name of the 
tee as the cornelian Rone, the colour whereof it ſometimes repreſents. 
Ihe freit is good in the kitchen and conſervatory. The wood is du- 
able and uſcful for wheel-work. Mortimer. 

___ ConrE'Lian [cornaline, Fr. cornalina, It. cornellina, Sp. cornelina, 

Part. of carnue:das, Lat. of care, Lat. fch, 7. 4. of a -colour, or 
of cornus, the hawthorn, whoſe berries are red] a precious ſtone, of 
3 11195 and ſeals are made. See 882 | 

oR*:xu'se [Fr. cornenuſa, It.] a kind of bagpipe, a muſical in- 
ftrument uſed — _ 

Co'avtor, the cornelian ſtone. | 

Co'swecus [correvs, Lat.] horny, of a ſubſtance reſembling horn. 

Co'sxrr [cormer, C. Brit. cormere, O. Fr.] 1. An angle, a place 
herd two walls or lines would interſc& each other, if drawn beyond 
the point where they meet. 2. A ſecret or remote place. This thi 
was not done in a corzer. As. The inhabitants in every corner 
the iſland. Davies. 3. The extremities, the utmoſt limit or boundary. 
I turn'd and try'd each corner of my bed. Dryden. 

CoRxegR-STONE [of corner and fene] the ſtone that unites the two 
walls at the corner, the principal ftone for union and See 
ou yon corn 0 th* capitol, yond” corner. lane. Shakeſpeare. 

Corxex Teeth [of a horſe] are the 4 teeth which are placed between 
the midding teeth and the tuſhes; teing 2 above and 2 below on 
_— the jaw, which put forth when a horſe is four years and a 


CorNnER-viise [of corner and ai] by way of corners, diago- 


nally. 

Corner Fr. Cornette, It. corneta, Sp. of cornu, Lat. a horn] 1. 
A kind of muſical inftroment m ade of a horn, blown by the mouth ; 
uſed anciently in war, probably by the cavalry. Iſrael play d on pſal- 
terics, on timbrels, and on cornets. 2 Samuel. Wind inftruments re- 
quire a forcible breath, as trumpets, cornets. Bacon. 2. A company 
or troop of horſe : perhaps as many as had a cornet belonging to 
Now ebſolete. A body of five corzets of horſe. Clarendon. 

Corxtr [of paper] a piece or cap of paper wound about in the 
ſhape of a horn, ſuch as grocers, Sc. wrap up ſmall quantities of wares 
in. 


tend into the long and ſhorter cornicle upon 


COR 

Conner wig > i. Alinnen or laced head-drefs for women 
A ſcarf of „ anciently worn on the collar of their robe b. 
doctors of law or ph | 

Cox ur [of cornette, Fr. cornetto, It. cornet, Su. of coroner, be. 
cauſe in ancient times they wore or a name by which bl: K 
taffaty filk was called] he that bears the ſtandard or colours of a uo 
of horſe, ſo called becauſe it was commonly made of that ſtuff. 

Corxer, an inſtrument uſed — ———_— _ blood. 

Coax EHF a Horſe, [among farri is the of his p:\ 
tern that 44 — dl iſhed Þy the ham th | 
Joins and covers the upper part Ferries Didicnary. 

Conxe'rTTEr [from corner] one that blows the . ot 
trumpeters, cornetiers. Hakewell. 

ConxtT1'xo, Ie. alittle cornet ; alſo an octave trumpet. 

Co'xxict, or Coba nis [corniche, Fr. cornice, It. corniza, Sp.] 


the higheſt part of the entablature, or the uppermoit ornament of 4% 


The cornice high, 
Blue metals crown'd. Pope. 
Con xte [with joyners] an ornament ſet round the top of a 
" — gunners] is that ring of of ord 
Corx1ice Ring [with $] is ring of a piece nance 
—_— next 4 trunnion ring, or next from the muzzle ring back. 
ward. 
Corx1ce [with architects] the creſt or 


iſhing works at the up 
—— which differs net hone os Emer po i 


Architrave Coxxice [in architecture] is that immediately contigu- 
ous to the architrave, the frize being retrenched. 

C:ving Cox xict, one which has a great caſement or hollow in it; 
commonly lathed and plaiſtered upon compaſs ſprockets or brackets. 

Cantaliver Corx1CE, one that has cantalivers underneath it. 

Medilicn Cox xick, a cornice with modilions under it. 

Mutilated Con vicE, is one whoſe projecture is cut or interrupted, 
to the right of the larmier, or reduced into a platband with a cimaiſe. 

Co'xxicue [corm, Lat.) a little horn. Two black _ EX- 

rden. 

Coax CUL ARI Procefſas, Lat. [in anatomy] the proceſs or knob 
of the ſhoulder- bone, reſembling the figure of a crow's-beak. 

Corxt'cuLaTE [corniculatus, Lat.] , or having horns. 

CoxxicutaTe Plants [in botany] are ſuch, as after the decay of 
each flower, produce many. diftin& and horned ſeed - pods or filiquz, 
as columbines, &c. and hence are called multifiliquos ; and cornicu- 
late fiowers are ſuch hollow flowers, as have on their upper part a 


kind of ſpur or little horn. 
Corni'eic [cornificus, from corza, a horn, and facto, Lat. to make 
g or making horns. 
Corx1'GEXOUS ; 


c „ from corn, a horn, and gern, Lat. 
kind] of that Ladd — horns. | 
Cor.xi'cerous [ corniger, from corn, 2 horn, and gero, Lat. to 
bear] wearing horns, horned. | | 
Corx1'caoxs, Fr. [in French heraldry] are the branches of ſtags 
CoORxNOCE'RASUM, Lat. a wild hard cherry. i 
Co! x vox, a town of Auvergne in France, on the river Allies, a 
bout nine miles weſt of Clermont. 
Co'x xu Ammonis, an inary kind of ſtone, which in vine - 
gar, juice of lemons, c. has a motion like that of an animal. Lat. 
Co'xxua Ceri, 1. Hart's-horn 2. [With chemiſts) the mouth of 
an alembic or itil}. | 
Cox xu Uteri, Lat. [with anatomiſts} two fides of the matrix in 


ſome brutes, as cows, harts, ſheep, 
Corxvco'eia i. e. the plemifat brm, or horn of ] a horn 
out of which (as the poets feign) eeded all things that could be 


wiſhed for in abundance, by a privilege that Jupiter granted his nurſe, 
who they foppated wo be the goat Ramdihen. ; 
Some interpret the moral of the fable to be, a little territory not 


unlike a bull's-horn, fruitful, which king Ammon gave to 
his daughter Amalthea, who, as the poet's ſeign, was Jupiter's nurſe. 
_ Baccuvs. We, * 5 

ox Ucort [in painting, Qc.] is 5 | 2 
large 22 ing it, out — of rink if 
flowers, fruits, &c. 


A Corxucoria, repreſents emblematically the public felicity. 

Conxu're, adj. [cormu, Fr. cornuto, It. cornudo, Sp. of cornutus, 
Lat.] having horns. . 

Cane In [cornard, Fr. cornuto, It. cernudo, Sp. of cornutu:, 
Lat.] a cuckold. | 

To CorxuTeE ene, to beſtow horns, to cuckold him. 

CorxuTe [with chemiſts] a ſtill or luted mattraſs, — a crook- 
ed neck covered with earth or loam an inch thick, to which is joined 
a receiver, ſet in water, to draw ſpirits or oils out of woods, mine- 
rals, and other things which require a heat. | 
Connu'rep [corautus, Lat.] horned, c 


Corxvu'ro, /a. [cornutus, Lat.) a cuckold. The ing corn- 
to her huſband, dwelling in a continual larum of jealouſy. Shatefpearc. 


Conxuv'run Argamentum [in logie] a ſophiſtical or ſubtle argu- 
ment, as it w_— 4 8 
Co'nnwWALL, weſterly county of England, gives tit 
of duke to the prince of Wales. It ſends two members to par- 


liament. 
Co'xxy [corne, Lat.] 1. Strong or hard like horn, horny. 
ay | 
| Embattel'd in her field. Milton. 
2. [From core, the grain] producing grain or corn. 
prepare 


Careful to — Fe Y 
Her ſtores ; bringing home ear. rior. 
— — to biſhops. See 


Co'robits, allowances from 
CorroDY. ; 
Coro'pio Habends, a writ for exacting a corrody out of an abbey 
Coop [in common law] a ſam of money, or an allowance of 
meat, 2 clothin 2 — times, due to the king from an 


8 ich he was the frundcs, towards the main - 
abbey or monaſtery, of w was W _ 


or 


COR 


tenance of any one of his ſervants, on whom he thought fit to beſtow 
it. See Corrovr. 
Co'roLLarY [corellare, Fr. a ſarplus, corollario, It. corolaric, Sp. 


of corellarium, from corolla, Lat. finis coronat oh! 1. The conclu- 
fion. A corollary ſeems to be a concluſion, w following from 

the iſes neceſſarily or not; as, a coro/lary to this preface, in 
r I owe fomewhat to myſelf. 
| Dryden. 2. Surplus. 


A corellary, 
Kube than want. Shakeſpeare. 

Con ot Laa [ with mathematicians ] is an uſeful conſequence 

drawn „ that n 222 a trian- 

that equal, has 2 angles equal ; this conſe- 
dend ſhould be inet that a triangle, MB obeb 5 bibs ewe equal, 
has alſo its equal. 

Coroma —. Caaſt, comprehends all the eaſtern coaſt of the 
Hither India, bounded by Golconda on the north, the bay of Ben- 
gal on the eaſt, Madura on the ſouth, and Biſnagar on the weſt. 

Co ao [. Heb.] a Jewiſh, liquid meaſure, containing about 
75 1s, 5 pints, and 7 ſol. inch. It is ſuppoſed to be the fame 
the chomer, and contains 10 baths or ephahs. 

Coro'xa, a crown; a circle appearing about the ſun or moon, 
called bebo. Lat. 

Corona, or the 4 Croten [in 3 a _ in a Do- 
Tic made b an of the drip or 
22 it hath . than the projecture * a 
cornice the gola or cymatium of the corona, the coping, the modi! - 
_ or dentelli, make a noble ſhew by their graceful projections. 

ator. | 

1 Borealis, Lat. [with aſtronomers] a northern conſlellation 
enliſting of about 20 ſtars. 

__ Meridionalis [with aſtronomers] a ſouthern conſtellation of 
1 * 

1 [on globes] this is ſaid to be Ariadne's crown, which Bac - 
chus the ſtars, when the gods celebrated his marriage in 
the 1 Dia. For the new bride was crowned with this firſt, hav- 
ing been ted by the hours and Venus. It was the work of Vul- 
can, of moſt fine gold, and jewels of India: This crown has 
. in the circuit, of which 3 are bright, placed at the ferpent's 

Tow the bears. Lat] 8 

"RONAL, (corona, Lat.] a crown, a garland. Crown the 
god Bacchus — 2 — Spenſer. , 

Coronal, adj. belonging to the top of the head; as, coronal 
ſuture [in anatomy] a cleſt in the head made like a comb, and joins 
as if the teeth of two combs were compacted cloſe into one another, 
and reaches from one bone of the temples to another. A round tu- 
bercle between the ſagittal and corona/ ſuture. iſeman. 

ConoxaL, belonging to a crown. 


— Lat. [with anatomiſts] the coronal bone or forchead- 


Conn ank Fita. The ancient villains were forbidden coranare filiot, 
i. e. to let their ſons receive the firſt ory tonſure, or to begin 
to be ordained prieſts, becauſe that s they were freemen, 
. by their lords, as ſervants and 
villenage. 

Corona'tia Yaſa [with anatomiſts] thoſe veins and arteries which 
ſurround the heart to zoarifs it; or the two branches which the 


artery ſpreads over the outſide of the heart, for its ſupply, with - 


riſbment, as centradiſlinguiſbed from what blood, the muſcular contrac- 
tion of the heart ſends forth by the fame great artery, and diftri- 
butes * the body. See Beerbaw. Occonom. animal. tabulis RES 
lluftrat. Ed. Londen. | 


"RONARY ſcoronarizs, Lat.] relating to a crown. ſeated on the 

of the like a crown. The baſiliſ was differenced from 
ſerpents, by advancing his head, and ſome white marks or co- 

ſpots upon the crown. Broten. 

Coronary Arteries | anatomy] are two arteries ſpringing out of 

the aorta e re it leaves the pericardium, and ſerving to carry the blood 


into the ſubſtance of the heart. The blood conveyed to the heart by 


che coronary arterics. Bentley. 

Coronary Garden, a flower garden. 

| Stomachic Coxonary {in anatomy} is a vein inſerted into the trunk 
of the ſplenic vein, which uniting with the meſentery, forms the vena 


_ Coronary Pein [in ＋ a vein diffuſed over the exterior 

ſurface of the heart ; it is formed trom ſeveral branches arifing from 
all parts of the viſcus, and terminates in the vena cava, whether it 
_ conveys the remains of the blood brought out of the coronary ar- 
teries. 

Corona'TiONn Fr. cororatione, It. coronacion, Sp. of coronatio, Lat.] 
1. The aft or ſolemnity of crowning a king. A ſcaffold of execu- 
| tion, a ſcaffold of coronation. Sidney. 2. The pomp or aſſembly pre- 
ſent at a coronation. See coronation; riſe on ev ry green. Pope. 

CoronaTo'xe Eligende, Lat. [in law Ja writ LireQed to the ſheriff, 
to call together the freeholders of the country to chooſe a new coro- 
ner, and to certify him in Chancery, &c. 

Conor [in anatomy] an acute proceſs of the lower jaw in the 
form of a beak. 

Coronto'La, the muſk-roſe, or canker-roſe, that flowers in au- 
tumn. 

Co“ aox ER [of corona, Lat. a crown, fo called, becauſe he makes 
inquiſition into the caſual! and unnatural death of perſons in the king's 


name} an officer who, aſſiſted by a jury of 12 men, inquires into all 


untimely deaths, in behalf of the crown. Go thou and ſeck the co- 
roner, and let him fit o' my uncle; for he's in the 3d degree of drink, 
he's drowned. Shakeſpeare. 

Coroner [of the J an officer who has juriſdiction within 
the verge or compaſs of the king's court. 

Co'xoneT — It. a little crown, dimin. of corena] a little 
chaplet, an inferior crown worn by the nobility. A duke's coroner is 
adorned with ſtrawberry leaves; that of a marquis, has leaves with 
pearls i 'd ; that of an ear}, raiſes the pearls above the leaves ; 


that of a viſcount, is ſurrounded with pearls only; that of a baron, 
has only four pearls. | 


of that which is corporea 


—_ — 


COR 


Coroner of a horſe See Corxer. 

Corxo'x1s [in architecture] the cornice or top ornaznei:t of a pillar 
or other member of a building. 

Coroxo'eus [xag:mmz;, Gr.] the herb buck's-horn, dog's-tooth, 
or ſwine | 

Corona Caverneſa Peri [with anatomifts] are two fpon'tiovs Lo. 

dies, which comp: the ſubſtance of the yard. They ariſe with two 
diſtinct originals from the lower ſide of the os pubis, or ttare bone, 
and are joined one to the other by a ſe intermedium, which, the 
nearer it approaches to the glands, grows the lefler. Lat. N. B. The 
clitoris ĩ women is of much the ſame firucture. Keill's Anatomy. 

Con ron Glandaloſa [Lat. with anatomiſts] are two glandules or 
kernels, which lie under the ſeminal bladders, near to the common 
paſſage of the ſemen and urine. Their ut is to lubricate and make 
them ſlippery, and afford a kind of vehicle to the ſe1ninal matter. 

Con ron A Olivaria [in anatomy] two prominences, one on each 
fide the corpora pyramidalia. Lat. 

Con ron A Pyramidalia ¶ in anatomy] two prominences in the cere- 
bellum, about an inch in length. Lar. | 

Cos rox A Striata [in anatomy] protuberances upon the crara mea 
dullz oblongatæ. Lat. | 

Cox ron AH [Sp. corporel, Fr. cerparalt, It. of corperalis, from cor- 
paris, gen. of corpus, Lat. the body] 1. Of or pertaining to the body, 
bodily. Indigent faint ſouls, palt co penal toil. Sade prare. 2. Ma. 
terial ; ed to ſpiritual. [in the t language, when body i; 
uſed philoſophically, in oppoſition to ſpirit, the word cer orcal is uicd; 
as, a corpereal being; but otherwiſe corporal. Corporeal is having a 
body, corporal relating to the body; this diſtin tion ſcems net ancient. 
Fehnſor.) Corporal nutriments. Ailton. 

Con ron aT [Sp. corforale, It. corrupted from caporal, Fr.] an in- 
ferior officer of a com auy of foot ſoldiets, who places and relieves 
ſentinels, &e. 5 

Co'xroral of a Ship, an officer whoie buſineſs it is to look to all 


the ſmall ſhot and arms, to keep them clean, with due proportions of 


match, &c. and to exereiſe the muiketcers on ſhip-board ; he ſets the 
watches and relieves them. | | 

Co'rPoraL Oath, a folemn oath before a magittate is fo termed, 
becauſe the perſon is obliged to lay his hand upon the bible. 

VM ould on their corp'ra/ cath alledge. 

I kif'd a hen behind the hedge. Prior's Turtle and Sparron:. 

Coneura'ie [It. corforal, Fr. and Sp. in the church of Kome) a 
communion cloth, a ſquare piece of !incn, on which the chalice and 
hoſt are placed by the prie?t, who officiates at mals. 

Cox roa a Lr, or Co'rrutalxtss [corporalitar, Lat. 
bodilincfs, bodily ſubſtance, the quality of _— a body. 


If this 
light have any corporality, then of all other the 
Raleigh 


ſubtile and pure. 


Cox rOATTNESsSs, or Co'rPoREaL:E:5 [from corporate] the fate 
of a body corporate ; a community. | 

Co'xporaLlty [from corporal] bodily. Brown uſes it. 

Co'xroraTE [from corpus, Lat.] united into one body; as, a body 
corporate, i. e. the community of the inhabitants of a town, a com- 
you of tradeſmen, &c. enabled to act in legal proceſſes as an indivi- 

A joint and corporate voice. Shakeſpeare. 

CoryPora'TiON {in common law} a company of men united and 
joined together in one fellowſhip, of which, one is the head officer, 
or more, and the reſt members, > a charter from the king, em- 
powering them to have a common ſeal, and to be able by their com- 
mon conſent to grant or receive in Jaw any thing within the compaſs 
of their charter, even as one man may do by law all things that by 
law he is not forbidden, and bindeth the ſucceſſors as a fingle man 
binds his executor or heir. Angels are linked into a kind of corpora - 
tion amonſt themſelves. Hooker. 

Cox ron To Spiritual, and of drad Perſons in Law, was a cor- 
poration eſtabliſhed by the king and pope, conlifting of an abbot and 
convent. | 

CoryoraTION Spiritual, and of able Perfons in Lan, is where it 
conſiſts of a dean and chapter, a maſter of a college or hoſpital. 

CorroraTion Temporal, by the Kirg, is where there is a maycr 
and commonalty. F 3 ; 88 

Cox roa Trio Temporal, by common law, is i t. 
which conſiſts of the king. the head. with the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and the commons, the body. | 5 

Co'a roATUAE [ corporatura, It. and Lat. from corpus] 1. The form, 


| bulk and conſtitution of the body. 2. The ſtate of a being that is em- 


bodied. 

Coryo'real, or Corro'REOUS {corfore!, Fr. corporeo, It. corporrns, 
Lat.] that is of or belonging to a bodily ſubſtance, not i ial ; 
as, corporeal ſubſtances. Mz/ton. Corforeal ſenſe. Tillotſon. 2. 
u_ uſes it inaccurately for corporal. A corforeal falſe ſtep. 

aft. 
 Copyort'iTy [from corforexs, Lat. with ſchoolmen] the quali 

I, the nature of a 11 N 
ſuch a ſubſtance, bodilineſs. The one attributes corporiety to God, the 
other, ſhape. Stillingflert. 

Coxrokirica rio [from corforify] the act of making into a 


ConronricariON with chemiſts] the operation of recovering 
ſpirits into the ſame body, or at lealt nearly the ſame with that they 
had before their ſpiritualization. 


To Cox roa [from corpus, Lat.) to embody, to form into body, 
The ſpirit of the world corporrfied. Boyle. | 
Cox rs [with architects] a term fignifying any that projects or 
advances beyond the naked of a wall, and which ſerves as a grund 
for ſome decoration. | 
Corps, or Coryse [ corpus, Lat.] 1. A dead body or carcaſ-. The 
corps of thy dead fon. Addifon. 2. A body; in contempt 
This man, this vaſt unhide - bound corps. Milton. 
3- [In military affairs] a body of forces; as, 
on Ps de Batail [military term] the main body of an army drawn 
up for battle. Fr. ; 
Con rs de Garde [military term] ſoldiers entruſted with the guard of 
a poſt, under the command of one or more oft:cers. Fr. Fg 
KT 
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Cons Pelitie, are biſkops, deans, parſons of churches, and ſuch 
Nice, who have ſucceHon in one perſon only. 

Cosrulznst, Cor. PCLENCY, Or Co'RPULENTNESS [corpulence, Fr. 
earpulenca, It. corpulencia, Sp. of corpulentia, Lat.] 1.Bigneſs,bulkinel:, 
nets, or groſſneis of body, fulneſs of fleſh, cumberſom, unweildineſs. 
And burdenous cerfulence. Derne. 2. Thickneſs, groſſneſs of mat- 
ter. The hearineſs and corgu/ency of water. Ray. 

Co'xyuiesT [corpulente, Fr. corpulents, It. and Sp. of corpulentus, 
Lat.] big-budied, fat, groſs, fleſhy. We fay it is a fleſhy ſtile, when 
there is much periphraſes and circuit of words; and when with more 
than enough, it grows fat and corpulent. Ben Johnſon. | 

Co'xers, the bulk or material part of animals, vegetables, &c. 
Lat. 

Coreus cum Cauſa ¶ Lat. in law] a writ iſſuing out of the Chancery 
to remove both the body and the record, — the cauſe of any 
man lying in execution upon a judgment for „ into the King's- 
Bench, and there to lie till he has ſatisfied the debt. 


| _ Corpus Calloſum [ Lat. in anatomy] the or ing of a 
ſpace made by the oining together of the wand right ſide of the in- 
ward ſubſtance of the brain. : 

Coxrus Chriſti [Lat. i. e. the body of Chriſt] a college in Oxford 
ſo named, built by Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter. 

Conyvs Chrifti Day, a feſtival appointed in honour of the holy ſa- 
crament of the Lord's ſupper. | 

Co'arusctts [Fr. wrpuſceli, It. of corpuſeali, Lat. with natural 
philoſophers] minute parts or particles, or phyſical atoms of a 
body, by which is not meant the elementary _ nor thoſe princi- 
ples, which chemilts call hypoſtatica ; but ſuch particles, whether of 
a ſimple or compounded nature, the parts of which will not be diſ- 
folved, disjoined or diffipated by ordinary degrees of heat. Little frag- 
ments, little corpu/c/-s, that compoſe and diltinguiſh different bodies. 
Watts. | 

Cor rv'scul ax, adj. [corpuſculaire, Fr. from corfuſculum, Lat.] be- 
longing to corpuſcles or atoms. 

Coxrv'scut ak, or Cuxpuscula'rtax Philoſophy, a method of 
philofophizing, that claims the greateſt antiquity, which attempts to 
explain things, and give an account of the phænomena and appear- 
ances of nature, by the figure, fituation, motion, reſt, &c. or the 
corpuſcles or very ſmall particles of matter, according to the principles 
of the phloſophers, Leucippus, Epicurus, Democritus, Cc. Corpu/- 
tutarian, or mechanical principles. Bzzle. The mechanical, or cer- 
tuſculur philoſophy. Bentley. 

Corpuscu! artan, . one who holds the corpuſcular principles. 
1 he modern corpuricularians. Bentley. 

Conpuscuia'kity [of corpulculum, Lat.] corpuſcular quality. 

Coax (), Heb.] a meaſure containing two quarts. 

_ Co'nracti. Sce CoracLer. | 

To Cox x ARE [corrado, from con, and rade, Lat. to raſp or gnaw] to 
Tub off; to ſcrape or rake together. | | 

Con AfA TON [from cen, and radius, Lat. a ray] a conjunction 
of rays in one point. Bacon uſes it. 

Cosa, the herb corage or bugloſs. Lat. | 

To Cort r [rorriger, Fr. corriggere, It. correger, Sp. and Port. 
of correctum, ſup. of rorrigo, Lat.! 1. Vo amend or mend the faults 
in writings or life, to reclaim or reform. Correcting nature. Dryden, 
I correfted, becauſe it was as pleaſant to me to corred as to write. 
Pape. 2. To diſciplin e, to chaſtiſe or puniſh. A nod only, ought to 
eryre@ children. Locke. z. To temper or allay, to obviate the qua- 
lities of one ingredient, by the admixture of ſome other, or by any 
method of preparing them. Water's quality of relaxing may be cor- 
rected by boiling it. Arbuthzot. 4. To remark faults. 

To Corrtcr the Magnificat. Lat. Nodam in ſcirpo querere. Ter. 
and Plaut. {'To ſeck a knot in a bullruſh) or to be hunting after diſſi- 
eulties where there are none. The Germans ſay: Eine laus in der 
peck · ballie ſuchen. (To ſeek a louſe in a barrel of pitch.) 

Correc'r, adj. cerrette, It. corredus, Lat.] being without faults, 
finithed with exacineſs. "The moſt correc editions. Felton. 
Coban ci [Lat. with rheroricians] is a figure, when the orator 
ounſars what he has already ſaid, and ſays ſomething more fit in the 
cad of it. The ſunt as ꝓanort hoſis. | 

Cornet cron [Fr. correzzione, It. correcion, Sp. of corredtio, Lat.] 
1. The act of correfting, amending, amendment, alteration to a bet- 
ter ſtate. To deſerve correfion. Dryden. 2. Puniſhment, reproof, 
diſcipline, chaſliſement. "Take thy c:yredion mildly, kiſs the rod. 
Shaleſpeure. z. That which is ſubſtituted in the ſtead of ſomething 
wrong. Corrections or improvements adjoined. Watts, 4. Animad- 
verſion. The cerredtion of future diſcovery. Broan. | 

CoxrEcriox {in pharmacy] is the adding ſalt or ſome other thing 
ta à medicine to quicken it, or to mend it, or make it better, that 
ſome of the _—_ mav not be injurious. | | 

Do not add g 
Corrections, but, as chemiſts, purge the bad. Donne. 

Conne'cTiOoxtr [from correftion. This ſeems to be the meaning 
in Shakeſpeare. 74/5: one that has been in the houſe of correction, 
a jail bug. 1 will have you ſoundly ſu inged for this, you blue bottle 
rogue! you filthy, famiſh'd carrectianer. Shakeſpeare. 

CORRE'CTIVE, adj. [c:rredtif, Fr. correttivy, It.] ſerving to correct, 
allay, or temper qualities iu any thing. Mulberries are correctie 
of the bilious alcali. Ar but bnot. 

Cons t (Tier, ahl. 1. That which has the of obviatin 
any thing amiſs. The hair, wool, feathers, and ſcales, which ani- 
mal, of prey ſwallow, are a neceſſary correctie. Ray. 2. Reſtriction. 
Wich certain carrectives and exceptions. Hale. 

Coxxt'cTrves [in pharmacy] medicines adminiſtred with others, 
to cotriect fome bad quality in them. 

REC Y [from corre] accurately, without faults; as, to 
lreak properly and correct). Locke. 

Lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correly cold, and regularly low. Pope 

Cornt'crxe5s [of correct] the quality of being correct,. accuracy. 
There remains nothing but a dull correcine/ ; a piece without any con- 


tiderab'e fault, but with fea beauties. Dryden. 
Coat erox [correfteur, Fr. correttzre, It. corrector, Sp. and Lat.] 
onc who corrects or amends any thing by puniſhment or reprehenſion. 
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Rather correcters than practiſers of religion. Sprat. Reformer or 
refer of abuſes. Seeg, 4 north 

Connr'cror [of a printing houſe} a perſon of learnin 
reads over the proofs from the LK and marks the 2 
order to their being corretted before the ſheet be wrought off at pre 

ConrEcrTor [im medicine] ſuch an ingredient in a compoſitian 
guards againſt or cage 2 as, 1 lixtvicat . 
prevent the vellications o nous „by dividing ti 
po 2 preventing their adheſion to the Bardinal — Ion | 
Jvincy. 
Conngeros [ofthe ſtaple] an officer of the ſtaple, who record 4 
the bargains of the merchants made there. 

CorrxectTo'rium [Lat. in the medicinal art] any thing that fer. 
to correct or improve medicines. 

To Co“ sELArE 2 and relatus, Lat.] to have a mutual 101 
tion, as wiſe and hu . 3 zh 

Co'nrELATE, ui. one that ſtands in the oppoſite relation; as, f. 
ther and fon are — 5 South uſes it. 


CorRE'LaTIVE, adj. [Fr. correlativi, It. correlatives, Sp. of 70. 
relativa, Lat.] * a mutual relation one to another; thus fatlic: 
and fon, huſband and wife, are by logicians ſaid to be correlat:we 


South uſes it. 

Connt'LaTIVeENEsSS [of cerrelati ve] the ſtate of having a muty..} 
relation one to another. 

Conre'eTro [in grammar} the ſame as ſyllepſis. Lat. 

CorRE'yr1ox [ correptio, from cerreptum, ſup. of corripio, of con and 
ratis, Lat. to ſnatch} a rebuking or checking ; reproof. Converting 
our detraction into admonition and nal correption. Government «| 
* 0 a 

o Coaxksro' xD [correſpondre, Fr. corriſpondere, It. correſpond: y. 

Sp. and Port. of cn and reſpondeo, Lat. to anſwer] 1. To _ or 
agree, to ſuit, to fit; having with or te. Words correſpond to thoſ. 
ideas we have. L:ct-. 2. To keep up a commerce or intercourſe wit} 
another by mutual letters; as, he corre/ponded with his maſter. 

CoRRESPONDENCE, or CORRESPO NDENCY [| correſpondence, Fr. ca- 
riondenza, It. corriſp>ndencia, Sp.] 1. A ing a mutual intelli. 
gence, commerce, and familiarity with; having ⁊cirb. Unlawtu! 
corre;pondencies they had uſed. King Charles. 

The villains hold a correſpordence 
3 1.4 = _—_ 1 

2. Anſvering, fitting, agreeing, of the proportion of one thing 
with 3 — relation * adaptation. Corre/foudencies — 
relations to one another. Zacte. 3. Interchange of friendly offices 


or civilities. Military perſons, aſſured and well reputed of, holdin, - 


alto carreſpen e, with the other great men. Bacex. 

Corrt-Po'xDENT, adj. [correſpondant, Fr. corriſpondente, It. cc 
roſpondiente, Sp. correſpondente, Port.] agreeable, ſuitable. Action 
corre/:91ent or repugnant unto the law. Hooker. 
 ConntspoxDENT, ſubſt. one who holds a correſpondence with ar. 
other, either perſonal or at a diſtance by letters; as in trade, when: 
two perſons have intercourſe by letters, they are faid to be correipon. 
ns Letters from and to all his correſpondents at home and abruud. 

Dam. 

: — [from correſpondent} the quality of being 
uitable. | 
N- from correſpond] anſwerable, adapted to an 
1 i th' city with maſſy ſtaples, 
— *. fulfilling bolts, 
Sperre up the ſons of Troy. Shakeſpeare. 

CoA [Fr. in architecture] a gallery or long iſle around a 

building, leading to ſeveral chambers at a diſtance from each other. 

 Corrpor {in fortification] a ſort of or the covert way lo 
ing round about the whole compaſs of the fortification of a place be- 
tween the outſide of the moat i . 

Casi [Fr. corriggibile It. corregible, Sp. of corrigibilis, 
from arri ge. Lat. to correct 1. That which may be corrected o: 
amended. 2. Puniſhable, being a proper object of correction. Ad. 
judged corrigible for ſuch preſumptuous language. Howe/. 3. Hav- 
ing the power to correct. The power and corrigible authority. Shake- 


ſpeare. 
Conri'vat, ſab. [corrivalis, Lat.] a competitor either in love or 
buſineſs, or one who courts the ſame miltreſs, or makes ſuit for the 
ſame buſineſs. "The Geraldines and Butlers, both adverſaries and cor- 
rivals one againſt the other. Spex/cr. | 1 

Coax i vaL IT v, rivalſhip. | 

Corxt'valky [of corrival] competition. | | 

Conro'BUKANT [ corroborans, Lat.] having the power to give 
flrength. Bracelets, refrigerant, corroborant, and aperient. Bacon. 

Corropoka'xTIA [with phyſicians) medicines which ſtrengthen 
and comfort the parts. Lat. 

To Conson ATE [corroborer, Fr. corroborare, It. corroborar, Sp. 
of corroboratum, Lat. ſup. of corrobors, from con and roboris, gen. of 
rober, ſtrength} 1. To ſtrengthen a feeble or weak part. Corrolo- 
rated his judgment. Wotton. "The nerves of the body are corroboratea. 
Watts. 2. Io confirm or make good an evidence or — 

Corro'BORATE, — for cerroborated, eſtabliſhed No truſt- 
ing to the bravery of words, except it be corroborate by cuſtom. Bacon 

CorRroOBORA'TION [ corroberazione, It. of Lat.] the act of ſtrength- 
ening or confirming ; act of giving a new force, additional ſtrength. 
A bull for the better corroboration of the marriage. Bacon. 

Corro BORATIVE, adj. [corroboratif, Fr. corroberative, It.] ſtreng- 
thening, having the power of adding b | 

Corro'BORATIVE, fubf. that which increaſes ſtrength. Corrober a- 
tives of an aſtringent faculty. Wiſeman. 

5 8 anew gr Fr. corredere, It and Lat.] to gnaw cr 
fret, to eat away "jp. = Aquafortis corr copper, gives the 
colour to verdigreaſe. Boyle. Y * 
Wich corroding juices as he went, 
A paſſage thro! the living rack he rent. D 
Inceſlſant gall, 
Corroding ev'ry thought, and blaſting all, love's paradiſe. 


Thom ien 
Conre'vent (cerredem, Lat.] having the power of — 
0%- 


COR 


Caonropz'xT1a, medicines that eat away or conſume proud ſie ſh. 


Lat. | 

Con xD [from corrode] poſſible to be corroded, or conſumed 
away. Brown uſes it. 

Co'xroby [from corroch, Lat. ] a defalcation from a ſalary for ſome 
other than the primary intention. Ordered corrodics and penlions to 
their chaplains and ſcrvants out of churches. Axiife. 

Conno'siBLE, that may be corroded by a menſtruum. 

CorrosBr'iiTY, or Corro's1BLExESS [in chemiſtry] the faculty 
or Lableneſs to be corroded by ſome menſtruum. 

Corro':1ox [correfic, from corrode, Lat.] gnawing, fretting. 

Corro'sion [in medicine] an eating away by any ſalt humour or 
corroſive medicine. 

Con Ros io [Fr. corrofione, It. with chemiſts] a diſſolution of mixt 
bodies by corroſive menſtruums. yes ge is a particular ſpecies of 
diſſolution of bodies, either by an acid or ſaline menſtruum. It is 
almoſt wholly deſigned for the reſolution of bodies muſt ſtrongly com- 
patted, as bones and metals: fo that the the menſtruums here im- 

yed have a conſiderable movement or force. Yuincy. 


Corro'sive, adj. [corrofif, Fr. correſive, It. of corroſewns, from 
corrods, Lat.] 1. Haw a gnawing — ack as ſome liquors, called 
menſtruums, have, of diſſolving bodies. 2. Having the quality to 


vex or fret. The accent is differently placed. 

Corrosrve, fubf. 1. U hat which has the quality of waſting a thing 
away, as the fleſh of an ulcer. 2. That which has the power of fret 
ting or _ virtuouſly diſpoſed minds, they are grievous 
_— 1 

 Conro'siverLy [of cerreve] 1. With corroſion, in the manner of 
a corroſive. It taſted ſomewhat cerrofevely. 2. With the power of 

Corro'csrvexess [from cerreſ ve] the quality of corroding, acri- 
mony. No heat nor corroffwencf5. Boyle. | 
_ Connvu'ba, the herb wild fperage. Lat. 

Co'rrucaxt [corrugan, Lat.] wrinkling, contracting into corru- 

ations. 

Y CorrtvecaxT Muſcles [with anatomiſts] thoſe which help to lit 

the brows when one frowns. | | 

Io Co'rrucart {corrage, Lat.] to draw into wrinkles, to purſe 
Cold and drynets contrad and corrugate. Bacor. 

Co“ KR UAE. pret. and fart. [of carragatus, Lat.] wrinkled, 

Con auc“ Tiox, the act of contracting. wrinkling, or drawing wto 
wrinkles, the ſtate of being wrinkled. Cerrugatian or violent agha- 
tion of fibres. Flexer. 

ConruGca'ror Gaprrciiit * with aratomill:} a muſcle which 
ſerves to wrinkle or draw up the eyc-brow. 

To Cox av rr, verb ad. [corrompre, Fr. corrompere, It. corromper, 
Sp. corrujtum, ſup. of c. run, of con and ramps, Lat. to burit or 
break] 1. To mar or ſpoil, to deſtroy or walt:. 2. To debauch or 
defile. 3. To inſect or taint, to turn from a ſound to a putreſceut 
ſtate. 4. To prevent or bribe. 5. To deprave. Not to be corrupted 
is the ſhame. Pope. | 
To Connvupr, verb neat. to become rotten, to putrify. Ihe pro- 
| of air or water to corrupt or putrify. Bacen. 

CorruPr [corrotto, It. corrupto Sp. of corruptus, Lat.] 1. Tainted 
with wickedneſs, vicious. Corrupt and tainted in duſire. Hare. 
Corrupt in their morals. South. 2. Bribed, part. for corrupted; as, 
a corrupt jury or aljembly. | 
Corau'eTtr [from corrupt] he that vitiates, he that leſſens inte- 

ity or purity. Great corrapters of chriſtianity. Adiſen. 

ORRUPTIEILITY [corruptibilite, Fr. corraptibilita, 1:.] aptneſs or 
— "Li to be corrupted, or the ſtate of that which is corrup- 
rivic. 


ConnvyTIBILITY, or CorxU'PTIBLENESS [in metaphyſics] a lia- 
bleneſs to be corrupted, a power not to be. 

CorruyTiBILITY from within, is when a thing contains within it- 
felf, the principles of its own deſtruction. 

CornvermiiiTy from without, is when a thing is liable to be de- 
ſtroyed by ſome external principle. 8 

Coxrvu'PTiBLE [Fr. and Sp. cerrattiliie, It. of corruptibilis, Lat.] 
1. Subject or liable to corruption, or that may be corrupted or de- 
firoyed by natural decay, not violently. Our crruptible budics. 
Hoster. 2. Liable or poſſible to be depraved or vitiated. 
Con guru [from corraptible] fo as to be corrupted or vi- 


d. 
The liſe of all his blood 
Is touch'd corrrptibly. Sbaleſeare. 
Corru'PTiBLENESS [from cerruptibie] corruptibility 3 
Corrv TIC VL, a ſet who held that the body of Jeſus Chriſt 
was corruptible. 
Coxxu'erion [Fr. c:rrutione, It. corrupcior, Sp. of corruptic, Lat.] 
3. The act of corrupting, marring, c. of morals or manners, 
wickedneſs, loſs of integrity. The natural carriptian of our tempers. 
Aadiſen. 2. The fate of growing rotten. 
| To prevent, | 
And keep the water from 1 free, 
Mix'd them with ſalt, and ſeaſon'd all the fea. Blackmore. 
3. The means by which any thing is depraved or vitiated. lo keep 
mine honour from corruption. Shakeſpeare, Four kinds of corruption 
common in their language. Prerewwood. 4. The ſophiſticating a 
book. 
CorruyTion [with ſargenns] is the pus, or rotten matter of a 


Conrueriox [in philoſophy] is the deſtruQion of the forin or 
proper mode of exiſtence of any natural body, or at leaſt the ceſlation 
of it for a time. 

CorkueTiox of Blood (in law] is an infection that happens 
to the blood, iſſue. and eſtate of a man attainted of treaſon or fe- 
lony, whereby he forfeits all to the king or other lord of the fee, 
and both he and his children ac rendered ignoble ; and beſides, his 
iſſue cannot be heir to him, or to any other anceſtor of whom he 
might have claimed by him. 180 ] 

on TIE [corruttive, It.] apt to corrupt or vitiate. Carry ing a 
ſettled habitude into the cr tive oigiu¹,ẽj‘E Brown. Corruptide 
quality. Raz. | 


COR 


_ Connu Pris (Home] not liable to corruption, nt Cecos 
ing. Ihe borders with terratiliſ myrrh ate cro ud. Drier. ; 

Cortu'erLy {from corr2fr] 1. Unzallly, vitioufly, in a manner 
contrary to integrity or purity. We have dealt very corn tle ann: 
thee. Nebrmich, 2. Vitioully, with impropricty as to poi of us: 
guage. We have corraftly contracted moſt names. Car: ar. : 

Cornu'prxrss {from corrapt] badnef, naw itinef, prorrefonner 

Consa 18 [Corfaire, Fr. car are, It. coſſaris, 8p.) a robber by ſe. 
a pirate, one who ſeizes merchant fins, eſpecially in the Meduer: a- 
ncan ſea. Y 

Corse [corpe, Fr.] 1. A body in gencral. Now obſolete. 

He was ftrong and of to mighty c 
As ever wielded ſpear. Cper ſer. 
2. A dead body, a carcaſe. la this ſenſc it js now uſed in poctev. 

A ftream of coal-black blood forth euſhcd irum her 47. £ ar. 

Full in my ſight, e 
That I may view at læiſure the bloody corje, 
; And count thoſe glorivus wounds. . 

Co'xsELET [ Fr. carſeletta, It. ce, Sp.) arinont for a l e- uu; 
to cover either his whole body, the trunle, or fore purt of it. 

Some don 'd a cvirace, ſome a wrſet bright. Farris 
They laſh, they foin, they paſs, they me to bure © 
Their cor fees. rye. 

Conse-ert'sex7 [in old records] 2: mortury, an 0s of the 
beſt beaſt, which did belong to u perfun deccated, anciently made to 
the pariſh prie®. | : 

Co'asica, an iſiand in the Mediterranean, about an hundred miles 
fouth of Genoa, ard ſubjett to that republic ; the the natives hace, 
tor many vears, been in arms to recover their libertic 

Co' xs En-BfAb, ordeal bread, a gicce of bread conſecro*d by a 
prieſt, and eaten by our Saxon anceltors, when they would car dien 
telves of a crime they were chaiged with, wiſhing if they were guilty 
it might be their poiſon or laſt morſcl. | 

Co: ones [#507909%%, Gr. ] a certain ſtone reſcn. lin, $i. Cv5ur the 
whitcneſs of an old man's hair. 

Corres, the tates, or the afſemlly of the lates in Mad d. 

Cox it, Lat. the bark or rin of a tice, | 

Coda Ex Perm tanm. | at. the bark of Peru, the ſeſuit's bail. 

Corrs WH iwerionms, à Hñind of Guiana Crit Lourhe from the In- 
die by ove captain Winter. 

Co's rical foorticis, gen. of cortex, Lat. Lark] bazky, belongiag 
to the rind or Guter part. | 

E Corn ticat Part of the Broin ' oth anatonit] the external glen- 
dular barky ſullſtance of the brain, of turning and uindiugs on the 
outſide ; ic is covered with thin bine an 2th and oriſly colour. The 
ufe of it is thought to be to ſecrete the anin al ſpirits, and many anato- 
miils do there place the ſeat of memory aud ec p. I ſay and eh, 25 the 
cerebrum is ſuppoſed more fuiceptivie of compre/ion than is tie more 
compact frame of the cercbellum. See CintnprounN, aid icad there 
[inſtead of izwolautary actions] <mntwry iotions. 

Co'rTICATED [ corticatur, Lat. havicg the Lark pulled of, havin 
the ſkinor any outer part taken off. A quadruped orticated and Lep.. 
lovs, that is. without weol, furr, cr hair. Hine. 

Cor TiCo'sE Ccorticaſus, Lat.] full or ih of bark. 

Co' R ricovsxtss, fullc% of, or likencti: to Lark. | 

CorTo'xa, a city of Tuſcany, in Italy, about 35 miles Puth- 
eaſt of Sienna. a 

CoarurAlkiuu, or Cox r AiUu orb. Lat. [old law records) a 
court or yard adjoining to a country farm. 

Co'ever:, Cor'avirs, or Converts {in horſemanſhip] are leaps 
of an indifferent height. made by a kork in raving firſt his wo fore- 
legs in the air, and making the wo hindor 1. ot follow with an equal 
cadency, fo that his haunches go down. togothei, alter the fete ect 
kave touched the carth in continual and reguiai yeprizes. Sce Cur- 
VET. 

Coꝝ v' vn, or Gh, a port town of Galicia, in Spain, ſituated 
on a fine bay of the Atlantic ocean, about 3a mils north of Compo- 
nelle. It is to this port that the Englith pacter Lunt atways goes, in 
time of peace, 

Con us [Au. Hcb.] an Hebrew un curc of 30 buillel 

Corrs, Lat. oe of the winds. 1 Ey 

 Coru'scarr {rorufco, It. cerrifcar:, Lat.] glittering by flaſhes, 
ſtining cr lightening, naſhing. | 

Corvscarions [correſeatiore, It. co uf atiores, of caraſce, Lat. t) 
lighten, &c.] ilaſies, quick vibratiuc: 64 light, that may be cauſed by 
an exhalatiun ſpread under one cloud only, waich by motion running 
downwards, is ſet on fire, and ſlaſneth much after the ſame manner as 
a torch newly put out, and yet ſmoaking, which is by fome violence 
ard ſudden motion again enkindled. Sulphureous fteams abound in 
the bowels of the earth, and ferment with minerals, and ſometimes 
take fire with a ſudden ein and explohon. Newton, 

CoryBa'xTEs, prieſts of Rhea. TI. The prieſts of Cybele 
were Phrygians, and being moſt of them eunuchs, were therefore cal- 
led ſemiviri: Phryges their chief prieſt was called archi-gallus, who 
was likewiſe an eunuch. 

They performed their ſolemnities with a furious noiſe of drums, 
trumpets, beating on braſs, and muſical inſtruments. 

They were called Jupiter's liſe- guard; becauſe they brought him 
up. For Titan the e!deft ſon of Calus, having rehgned the kingdom 
to Saturn his younger brother, to hold the ſceptre for life, upon con- 
dition that he ſhould never ſuffer any male children to live, that the 
empire might, after his deceaſe, return to Titan's poiterity, Saturn d 
uſed to devour all his male children as ſoon as they were born; bur us 
wife Cybele being brought to bed of twins. Jupiter and Juno, ſhe 
cauſed little Jupiter to be conveyed away and put into the hands of te 
Corybantes to be brought up, and let Saturn her huſband know of 
none but Juno. The Corybantes, to prevent the diſcovery of Jup:tc: 
by his crying, invented a new ſport, which was to leap and beat l. 
ground in a certain meaſure called dectyle: and holding in their hang; 
little braſs bucklers, and in their dancing, when they met one anott.cr, 

they ſtruck on them in a certain order, the noife of * hich drowned 
the crying of Jupiter, ſo that it could not be kcard by Saturn. Poe- 
tical. | 
To Coka NTIA T: 
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To Cos mA“ TIATE [werfaras, Gr. corybantiatum, Lat.] to flecp 
with one's ches open, or be troubled with viſions that one cannot 
Neep. In ſtrictnaets of ſpecch it means no more than to be, or act like 
the coryb inte, and from thoſe citaticns, which the learned author of 
the Appendix ad Theſaur. H. Steph. c. has uced, it ſhould 
erm rather to allude to their avi, irregular, furious kind of - 
tion, and fo other lexicons explain it. Heſychius in particular makes 

it {ynonimous to Ine. | 

Co'a y1i.vs, Lat. the hazel-tree. 

Corvuula, Lat. climbing ivy. 3 

Con αν, u ED [corpmbiatus, of corymbas, Lat.) ſet about with ber- 

ries. 

Convarui'ttirous [corymbifer, of corymbus, a cluſter or top, and 
Zero, Lat. to bear] that beareth berrics like ivy; is ied to ſuch 
diſcord plants, whoſe ſeeds are not downed ; as, the ſun- „ chry- 

ſanthemus, corn- marigold, &c. 

Cor vunrrerous Parts [in botany] ſuch as have a compoud or 
diſcous flower, but the ſeeds have no down flicking to them; as, cha- 
momile, daify, &c. | 


thing. 
——— (with botaniſts] is the extremity of a ſtalk or branch, 
divided into ſeveral pedicles, in ſuch manner as to form a ſpherical fi- 
re, as in the garden angelica; or it is uſed to ſignify a com 
iſcous flower, the ſeeds of which arc not pappous, or do not fly away 
in down, as corn-marigold, daifies, c. TO | 
Coax runs [in ancient botanic writers] was uſed for cluſters of 
ivy-bernies. | | 
CorymBus {with ſome hotanic writers] is a name given to the top 
of the ſtalk of a plant, when it is ſo ſubdivided that it makes a round 
ſpherical figure, as the tops of onions, leeks, &c. 


Cox vunus [by others] is uſed for ella, which is the name for 


the top of ſuch plants whoſe branches and flowers ſpread round in the 
form of an umbrella worn by women. 

Corvena'ys lage, Gr.] the chief leader of the company or 
chorus in the ancient tragedy. 

Corv'Put [xD, Gr.) the very top of the head, where the hair 
turns. 

Cos vA [x2x»ta, Gr.] a defluxion of a ſharp humour into the 
* noſtrils and lungs, a poſe, a rheum, or running at the 
noſe. 

 Concixowaxcy, or Comrunmancy [ien 2, Of Kere, 
a ſteve, and pane, divination] divination by a ſieve, to find out per- 
ſons unknown, and alſa to diſcover the ſecrets of thoſe who were 
known. The manner of ing it was as follows: The fieve be- 


ing ſuſpended, the diviner rehearſed a formula of words, and taking it 


between two fingers only, 7 the name of the parties ſuſpeticd, 
1 of any name the ſieve turns, — or 
ſhakes, that perſon is fulpetted, as guilty of the evil, concernin 
which the enquiry is made. The fieve was alſo ſometimes ſuſpended 
by a thread, or fixed to the points of a pair of ſhears, having room 
leſt to turn, and then the names of perſons ſuſ] were rehearſed. 
After this manner it is ſtill practiſed in ſome parts of England, It is a 
very ancient practice mentioned by Theocritus. 


Co- rica [in mathematics] is the ſecant of an arc which is the 


complement of another to go degrees. 

15 Co's Ex, to ye ke, cheat. Sce CozkEx. 

Co'szxace [in law} a writ for the right heir againſt an intruder. 

Cosrvxact, the act of cheating, defrauding. 

C-::'x74, the capital of the hither Calabria, in the ki of 
Naples. It is the ſec of an archbiſhop. Lat. 39® 15 N. Long. 160 
35 E. | 

Co'snEzING, /ubft. [in the feudal law] a prerogative which ſome 
lords of — had to lie — feaſt themſelves at their te- 
nunts houſes. Coherings were viſitations and progreſſes made by the 
lord and his followers among his tenants ; wherein he did eat them, 
the Englith proverb is, out of houſe and home. Davies. | 

Co'-1+2, . [coujer, O. Fr. to ſew] a botcher. Hanmer. Ye 
ſquork out your cg catches without any mitigation or remorſe of 
voice. Sheokeſpeare. | 5 

Cn, or Cov'stx [coufin, Fr. cigins, It. conſanguineus, Lat.] a 
kin ſman or kinfwoman by blood or marriage. See Cous ix. 

Co's:x [in geometry] is the right fine of an are which is the com- 
plement of another to go degrees. 

Cost“ ric, adj. [xooputhrn, of z2opw, Gr. to beautify] having the 
quality of improving beauty, beaurifying. 

Cour ric. a. coſmetics are medicaments that whiten and ſoſten 
the fein, or in general any thing helping to promote the comelineſs or 
good appearance of the perſon who uſes it, as waſhes, waters, poma- 
tums, paſtes, Sc. No better coſmetics than a ſevere temperance and 
purit;,, modeſty and humility : no true beauty without the ſignatures of 
theſe graces in the very CO Ys - world) A 

Co'smical [e, of e, Gr. 1. Pertaining to 
the world. 2. — ſetting with the ſun, not acronycal. The co/ami- 
cat aſcenſion of a ſtar we term that, when it ariſeth together with the 
fin, or in the ſame degree of the ecliptic wherein the ſun abideth. 
Brown. 

Co'smicarty [of comical] with the ſun, not acronycally. A 
term uſed by aſtronomers to ſignify one of the 
ſettings of a ſtar; and thus a ſtar is ſaid to #9 riſe coſmically, when 
it riſes with the ſun; and zo {et ceſmically, when it ſets at the : 
inſtant that the ſun riſes: but, according to Kepler, to riſe and ſet 
coſmically, is to aſcend above or deſcend below the horizon. From 
the riſing of this ſtar, not c-/mically, that is, with the ſun, but 
heliacally, that is, its emerſion from the rays of the ſun, the ancients 
computed their canicular days. Broxwn. | 

Cos0'Goxv [xocopoyme, of x:2uS- and ya, Gr. generation] the 
creation or original of the world. 

Cos m0 'CRAPHER I Fr. co/mografo, It. and Sp. coſmo- 
graphus, Lat. x:ouoyr20S, Of x2g pe, the world, and yeaPu, Gr. to 
deſcribe} one ſkilled in coſmography, one who writes a deſcription of 
the world, diftint from geographer, who deſcribes the ſituation of 
paiticular countries. 


Cos uocRATHOGCAL { co/megraphique, Fr. coſmografico, It. of c:/1.0- 


Conr'uBus Lx, Gr.] properly ſignifies the top of any 


poetical riſings or 


cos 
2 pertaining to coſmography, or the general deſcription, 
Cosmo jw [from c:/mographical] in a manner relating 


to coſmography. The terrella or ſpherical magnet, ic“ 
ſet out with circles of the globe. Brown. h 


Cosmo'craray [co/mographie, Fr. coſmografia, It. and Sp. 


graphia, Lat. xcopoycafia, of nee, the world, and 2 
apora, . cap ia, » „ IT. 
deſcribe] a deſcription of the viſible world, a ſcience then'ing. — 


frame of the univerſe, deſcribing the ſeveral parts of it, delinec ati 
them according to their number, poſitions, motions, magnitude: 8 
gures, c. of which aſtronomy raphy are parts. : 
CosmocRaPHY is deſcribed ico ally by a woman advanced 
in years, ſtanding between two globes, the celeſtial and terreſtria!. 
holding in her right hand an aſtrolabe, ard in her left the Roman :. 
dius. Her upper garment ſky-coloured fown with ſtars, and her unde: 
a mixture of brown and different ns. She is deſcribed in vea;: 
— ſhe — her 7 the creation; the inftrumen;, 
er employment, an garments, as well as the globes, tha: 
ICipates both of heaven and earth. mm 
CosMoLa'BEt [of z:op®-, and azpcamy, Gr. to take] an ancient ma 
3 uring diſtances both in the heaven and 
on a 


Cos uo LATR V [of rg the world or univerſe, and 
worſhi 


erik, Gr. 


J the worſhip of the world, or that kind of idolatry by «hich 
the agans deified and worfoipped the ſeveral parts of the univeric. 
lay the foundation of infinite r ceſmalatry. Cad worth. 
05MO'LOGY xoopohoyia, Of xoop®@-, and Ae, a word or \| h 
—_— iſe — 2 5 | Ons 
OSMO'METRY { #:7pucpitcia, Of re, 2 „Gr. meaſure 

Po none? ay. oboe Yer ng . 

Cosmo'roLiTt, or Cosmoro'LiTax [of ene, the world, and 
re, Gr. a citizen] a citizen of the world, one who is at home in 
every place. 
| To Coss Dogs, i. e. to tie a flick or bone to their tails. Swi/7. 

Co'ssacxs, people inhabiting the banks of the rivers Nieper and 
Den, near the Black Sea. Their country is commonly called Ukraine, 
moſt of which is ſubject to Ruſſia. | 

Co'sse, or Co'ss1c ; as, coffe numbers. This was the old name ol 
the art of algebra, and is derived from ce/a, It. for re; or the root, {or 
the Italians called algebra, regula rei & cenſus, i. e. the rule ut ttc 
root and the ſquare. EY 
 Co'sstr, a lamb, colt, calf, &c. fallen and brought up by hard 
without the dam. | 

If thou wik bewail my woeful teen, 
I hall thee give yond* cet for thy pain. CFpen/cr. 

Co'ssrc Numbers [with ſome algebraiſts] are the powers of nune:*, 
as the roots, the ſquare, the cube, Tc. 

Co'ss1's, worms that lie between the body and the bark of trees. 

Cosr (kde, Du. koften, Ger. As this word is found in the remote ſt 
Teutonic dialects, even in the Iſlandic, it is not probably derived to 
us from the Latin cane, tho it is not unlikely the Fr. — comes 
from the Latin. 7ohbn/ox] 1. Charge, expence. His daughter maln 
tained without his coff. Sidney. One penny coft. Shakeſpeare. 2. l lie 
Price of any thing. 3. Sumptuouſneſs, luxury. 8 


Let foreign princes vainly | 
The rude of pride and coff, © 
Of vaſter fabrics, to which they | 
Contribute nothing but the pay. aller. 2 
4. Loſs, fine. What they had wiſhed, proved afterwards 10 
their coſts over true. Knoles. 
It is good to learn at other men's Cos r. 


That is, to grow wile at the expence or by the experi of other 
men's misfortunes, or ill ts. Vay advice, but too 
little regarded. Men are apt to put the evil day a far off, and to flattet 
themſelves that what has 


pened to others won't happen to them 
The Italians ſay, as we: falle, chi tmpara a ſpeſa -- oi 
It will not quit Cos r. 
That is, it will not anſwer the expence you are at about it. The 
French ſay : Le jeu ne waut pas la chandelle. | 
Cosr [in heraldry] is the fourth part of a bend, or half of a gar- 


'To Cosr, irreg. verb and coft { coufler, couter, Fr. co- 


, pret. and part. 
fare, It. coftar, Sp. 7 Du. and Ger. kofte, Dan. kofta, Su. 


cento. Lat.] to be purchaſed for or with a price. To bring the action 


to extremity and then recover all, will require the art of a writer, and 
coft him many a pang. Dryden. | | 

Co'sra-Ri1'ca, a province of Mexico, bounded on the north-caii 
by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the ſouth-weſt by the Pacific Ocean. 
Its chief town is New Cartha 

CosT x, Lat. the ribs, or thoſe bones which with other bones make 
the thorax or cheſt, being joined backwards with the vertebræ of the 
back, and forward with the cartilages or griſtles of the ſternum ; they 
are 12 in number on each fide. 

Vere Cos x, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſeven —_ ribs, ſo cal- 
a re on cartilaginous ends are received into the ſinus of the 

um. 

Falſz Cas rx, are the five lowermoſt ribs, fo called, becauſe they 

are ſhorter and ſofter, and are not joined to the extremity of the ſler 


num. 
Co'sTaL 23 Lat. a rib] belonging to the coſtæ or ribs. Many 
ceſtal fiſhes, whole ribs are embowed. * 264 
Co'srard {from , a head] 1. A head. Take him over the 
coflard with the belt of my ſword. Shakeſpeare. 2. A ſort of apple, 
round and bulky like the head. They will make us turn ceffard- mon 
gers, graſiers, or fell ale. Burton. 
CosTAaRD-MOXGER [of mangen, Sax. a trader] an apple - monger. 
a dealer in fruit. | | 
CosTE'r1a [in old records] a coaſt or ſca-coaſt. 
Co sr1ve [conflipe, Fr. coftipatiuo, It. conftipatus, Lat.) 1. Bbound 
in the belly. The body grows coſtive. Brown. 
While fafter than his co/#zve brain indites, 
Philo's quick hand in flowing letters writes. 
2. Of a binding or aſtringent quality, cloſe, not 
dry ſcaſons is ce, har 


Prior. , 
cable. Clay in 
ing with the ſun and wind. Mortimer. 
Co'sTIVENESS 


COT 


Qo'sTIVvENEssS JRun caſti ve] the ſtate of being bound in the belly. 
the obſtruction of excretions. Coftiveneſs diſperſes malign, putrid 
ſumes out of the guts and meſentery. Harwey. 

Cos'TLIxEss [from — —— Tho' not with carious 
c:filineſs, yet with cleanly ſufficiency it entertained me. Sidney. 


Co'sTLy {from ce] expenſive, being of a high price, of great 


ice. The moſt ci piece of work. Addiſon. 

Co'srmary [coftus, Lat.} an herb w flowers are naked, and of 
x yellow colour, growing in umbels on the top of the ſtalks. Miller. 

Co'sroxs, chards of artichokes. | 

Co'srrEL [ſuppoſed to be derived from ceſfer] a ſort of bottle. Sin- 


ner. 

Co'srvs, Lat. a certain ſhrub, whoſe root has a very pleaſant, 
ſpicy ſmell, growing in Syria and Arabia. * 

Cos rus [with botaniſts] the herb coſtmary. | 

CosTvus [with phyſicians] an Indian drug, of which there are two 
forts, the ſweet and the bitter. Lat. 

Cor, or Cors [of cor, Sax. wt, Wel. cr, O. and L. Ger. kat, 
Du.] a little houſe, cottage, or hut. Stalls for beaſts, and co: for flocks. 

2 Chronicles. | 
Jove vouchſaf d on Ida's top, tis ſaid, 

At poor Philen on's cot to take a bed. Fenton. 

Cor, Core, or Coar, added at the end of the name of a place, 
intimates that the place was denominated from cor, Sax. a cottage ; as, 
Cate-bill, Corfwold in Glouce ierſhire, Sc. 

Cor, an abridgment of corguean. 

Co rack. See COTTAGE. 

Corx'uronAuY [cotemporain, Fr. of con and temporarius, Lat.] of, 
belonging to, or being at che ſame time. | 

Cor. cankE, refuſe wool, ſo clotted together, that it cannot be pul- 
led aſunder. 

Co-Ta'xcaxT [in the mathematics] is the tangent of any comple- 
mental arch, or what that arch wants of à quadrant or go degrees. 

Corax tus, barb. Lat. ſold law] a tenant who held by a free ſoc- 
enge tenure, and paid a ſtated rent in money or proviſion:, and ſome 
occaſional ſervices 


To Cort, verb a2. [this word, which I have fourd only in Chap- 
man, ſeems to ſignify the ſame as to leave behind, to over-pofs. 7obn- 
4 Words her worth had prov'd with deeds, 
und been allow d the race, 

And c22ed far his ſteeds. Chapman. | 

CoTTtRE'LLUs, barb. Lat. [in old law} a ſervile tenant, that held 
his land in meer villenage ; his perſon, ifſue and goods being to be 
diſpoſed of at the pleaſure of his lord. | 

CoTere'LL1, barb. Lat. [in old record:] firaggling thieves and 
plunderers, like the moſs-troopers on the borders of Scotland. 

Corax, barb. Lat. a cottage or homeſtall. 

Cornv'axvus [with the ancient tragedians] a buſkin, a very hi h 
ſhoe or kind of n raiſed on cork ſoles worn by the actors, to — 
them appear taller, and more like the herocs they repreſented, who 
were ly eſteemed giants. 

Co'rice, or Co'T15E [in heraldry] is the fourth part of a bend, and 
with us is ſeldom, if ever, borne but in couples, with a bend berween 
them. This ſeems to have taken its name — coſte, Fr. a fide, being 
as it were a bend upon the ſides of the bend. | 

———_ or Cots: 'THLaxD [coreland, Sax.) land held by 
cottager, appendant to a k 

CorTo'xta, Lat. [with botaniſts] the quince trer. 

Coror's, Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies corri/et. 

CoTro'xa, a city of the further Calabria, in the kingdom of Na- 

ſituated on the Mediterranean, about 1 5 miles fouth-caſt of St. Se. 
verino. It is the ſee of a biſhop. | 

Co'Tquean bably from cogzir, Fr.] a man who buſies himſelf 
with womens affairs. This is commonly contracted cot. Shakeſpeare 
uſes it. A ſtateſwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a cotquear : each 
of the ſexes ſhould keep within its proper bounds. Ad liſen. 


Had more 


Corst'THLa, barb. Lat. [in old records] a cotſettle, i. c. a little 


manſion, to which a ſmall farm belongs. 


Corst'THLus, barb. Lat. {in old records] a cottager, one who 


| holds a cottage, who was bound to work for his lord by a ſervile te- 
To Corr, is ſaid of men who are apt to intermeddle in women's 


Co'TTace [of core, Sax. kot, Du. kaht, O. and L. Ger. ] a little 


houſe in the country, a hut, a cot, a mean habitation. Some cor- 
ner of a poor cottage. Hooker. | | 
Beneath our humble cottage let us haſte, 
And here unenvy'd, rural dainties taſte. Pope. 


A Corrac in poſſeſſion is bettet than a kingdom in reverſion, 
Engl. A bird in the hand is <varth te in the buſh. Lat. Pefſefſoris et 


fars potior. | 

Cove lives in Cor ragks as well as in courts, If by love, in the 
proverb, be meant conjugal love, probably a great deal more : For 
it don't meet with ſo much interruption and variety to divert it; nor 
is ĩt ſo often grounded upon intereſt, wealth, or favour. 

Co“ r rack [from cottage} 1. One who dwells in a cottage. The 
moſt ignorant Iriſh cortager will not ſell his cow for a groat. Sa,. 
2. A cottager, in lax, is one that lives on the common, without pay- 
ing rent, and without any land of his own. Mere cottagers, which 
are but houſed ars. Bacon. 

Co'rrerer [in doomſday-book] a cottage. 


Co'rTox [cortwn. C. Br. cotor, Fr. cotone, It. kortoen, Du. catun, 


L. Ger. cofona, Lat.] 1. A woolly ſtuff contained in the fruit of the cot- 
ton-tree. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the expanded bell 
ſhape ; the pointal is changed into a roundiſh fruit, incloſing ſecds, co- 
vered over and wrapped within that ſoft ductile wool, commonly known 
by the name of cotton. The ſpecies are five. There are ſeveral ſorts 
of cotton ſold, which differ according to the countries from whence 


they come, and the various preparations made of them. Cotton is 


annually brought into theſe northern parts of Europe from Candia, 

Lemnos, Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, Naples, as alſo from between je- 

ruſalem and ſcus. Miller. 2. A ſort of cloth made of cotton. 
To Cor roa [probably of ceaduns, Lat. or cotonner, Fr.] 1. To 


COU 

riſe with a nap, to agree with another; to ſucceed, to hit. It. 
makers ſay it co2t2x5 well, when the wool or other materials work well 
and imbody together. 2. Io cement or unite with ; a cant word. A 
quarrel between you will end in one of you being turned off, in which 
calc it will not be eaſy to cotror with another. Sui. 
; Co'rTUM, barb. Lat. [ancient deeds} cot-wool or dag woc!, of 
which were made cotta's, or a fort of blankets. 

CoTu'cnan [in doomſday-book} boors or huſbandmen. 

Co'Tvuy, a town in the iſland of St. Domingo, remarkable formerly 
for the gold mines in its neighbourhood. 
Co'TYLa, Lat. [with botaniſts) an herb, otherwiſe called penny - 
wort, mother-wort, dog-kenne!, may-weed, and coverfew. 

CoTY'L#, or CorY'Leboxes [in anaton y] certain glandules that 
are in ſome creatures, but not in women; they are ditpoſed up and 
down the chorion, or outermoſt membranes, which cover the tort : 
their uſe is to ſeparate the nutricious juice from tue womb, for the 
nouriſhment of the foetus. They are called cotviedones, from the te- 
ſeinblance they bear to the leaves of the herb called coty la, ot penny - 
wort; alſo the gaping meetings of the veins in the womb. 
As Veſalius calls them acetabula, I ſhould rather trace their cr 
hey to the word z:7eax [or cotyla] which che reader may conſult un- 
der the word Coxexvix. That claborate anatomitt repreſents then 
to be certain ſoveæ, or hollow ſubltances, which protuberate with 
their lips into the cavity of the womb. Fe/aitt otera Ed, Bier luv. p. 
647. By injecting, ſays Monroe, the umbilical veile!s, which ate 
diſtributed to the Canuxcur. +, we could colour and diftend tlie 
latter ; but neither water, nor of tercbinth, were beit enough to pa's 
from thence into the uterus ; and when ſeparating the carwrculs from 
the /pungy bees-wax ſubſlonce to which they hang, their ebreads [or 
ends of the veſſels] by which they are connected, and the caviri:s 
into which they are inſerted, were viuble enough: but no appearance 
of any continuity of wefſels, that, in his opinion, tis here, as in the 
lacteals and inteſtines, LIE can convey fluids in a way, which no in- 
jection can reach in a dead ſubject. dee CuvLE. 
— Corv'rria [xorike, Gr.j à nocturnal feſtival celebrated in ho- 
dour of Cotytto, the goddeis of wantonneſs. It was celebrated by 


the Grecians with fuch rites as were moſt acceptable to the goddel, 


who was thought to be delighted with nothin | nels 
_— ghte, ing fo much as lewenc{ 
Covah xa, a town of Italy, in the Venetian territories, upon the 
banks of the Livenza. It is called, from its agreeable ſituation, the 
garden of the republic. 
To Couch, verb vent. [coucker, Fr.] 1. To lie down on a place 


of repoſe. As fortunate a bed as ever Beatrice ſhall couch upon. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. To lie down on the knees, as a beaſt toreft. Fierce 


tygers coch'd around, Drider. z. Lo he down in ſecret or ambuth. 
We'll couch i'th' caſtle ditch, till we fee the light of our fairies. Shake; 
feare. The earl of Angus cuch'd in a furrow, and was paſſed over 
for dead. Hayward. 4. To lie in a bed, or in a ftratum. Bleſſed 
of the Lord be his land for the dew, aud tor the deep that couchrrh 
beneath. Deateronemy. 5. To bend or bow down in fear, in pain or 
reſpect. A ſtrong afs cruching down between two burdens. Gemefts. 
| Theſe couchings aud cheſe lowly curtelies. Shakeſpeare. 
To Couch, verb af. 1. To lay on a place of refit. | 
Where unbruis'd youth with unſtutt d brain, 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign. Shake e- 
2. To lay down any thing in a bed or flratum. The waters couc/ 
themſelves as cloſe as may be. Burnet's Tir. We couch malt a- 
bout a foot thick. Mortimer. 3 To bed, to hide in another body. 
It is at this day in uſe at Gaza to caucs pOtiherds, to gather the wind 
from the top. Bacen. 5 | 
To Covcu [wich writers, S. 1. To comprehend or compriſe, to 
involve, to include. I hat great argument for a future ſtate, which 
St. Paul hath conched in the words. Atterbury. 2 lo include ſecretly, 
to hide; with under. More lies couched under this allegory. L'Eptrange. 
3. 10 lay cloſe to another. | 
With brazen fcolks was arm'd, 
Like plated coat of ſteel, fo couched near, 
That nought might pierce, Sponje *. 3 
To Covcu [in chivalry] is to ſet a lance upon the reſt, in the 
poſture of attack. | 
The knight gan fairly couch his ſteady ſpear, 


And fiercely ran at him. Spenſer. | 
Prick forth the airy - hy and couch their ſpears, 
| Milton. 


Till thickeſt 1 cloſe. 

To Covcn [with oculiſts] to depreſs the film of a cataract or web 
on the pupil of the eye. This is unproperly called couching the eye, 
for ccuching the cataract: with equal impropriety they ſometime: 
ſpeak of couching the patient. | 

Some artiſt, whoſe nice hand 

| Conches the cataracts and clears his eyes, 
And all at once a flood of glorious light 
Comes ruſhing on. Dennis. | 

Coucu cache, Fr.] 1. A fort of feat or moveable bed to lie 

down on when dreſſed. | 
On their plumy vans received him ſoft 
From his uncaſy ſtation, and upbore 
As on a floating ceach thro” the blithe air. 
2. A bed, a place of repoſe. | 
Deſpair 3 
Tended the buſieſt from couch to conch. Dilton. 
Watch round his couch, and ſoften his repoſe. Adaijor 
3. A layer, or ſtratum. This heap is called by malſters a couch, or bed 
of raw malt. Mortimer. 

Coucn [with painters] a lay or impreſſion of colour, whetke: in 
oil or water, wherewith the painter covers his canvas; or it i, the 

nd- bed or baſis on which any colour lies. 

Covent [in heraldry] ſignifies lying down couching, or along. 
but with the head liſted up; ſpoken of a beaft fo borne in an eſ- 
cutcheon, and the holding up the head diſtinguiſhes a beaſt chouch- 
ant from dormant. Not a lion rampant, but rather ncht or dor- 
ment. Bron. 

But with ſubmifion to Mr. Brown, the dea of {ep is remote 
enough both from the etymology and proper import of this word; as ap- 
pears from Milton's uſe of it in that noble ſimile. 


Mi. tun. 


Tien 


C OVV 


tyger, who by chance hath ſpy d 
n fome purlicu io gentle towns at play, 
Strait cg ens cle; then riſing, changes 


Hi: corcr int watch 
Jara _ Book 4. I. 403. &c. 

Cour” [in kaadre] denotes any thing lying about ; as, a che- 
VIGOR ec Her ttes a chevron lying lideways, with the two ends on 
one fie © the ſleld, which ſhould properly reſt on the baſe. 

Cou ci iu, ie of te watch [cf courcher, Fr.] compriſed or con- 
ccaied in. 

Cov 0/14: Fr. bed-time ; the time of viſiting late at night, not le- 
te. Tevees and couches paſt without reſort. ; 

Cos eas (from conch] he that couches or depreſſes cataracts. 

Coch [ond word] a factor refiding in ſome foreign country 
for traffic. : 

Coventn {old ſtatutes] a book in which a corporation, Sc. re- 
vifter their acts, | 

Cou cut {with hunters] a ſetting dog. . 

Cov'cirritiow [of couch, and felleav] a bedfellow, a companion. 
91 for you and your cench/e//zzy Nim. Shakefpeare. 

"OC CliGR A, a weed. The c:achgraſs inſenſibly robs moſt plants, 

NMartimer. | | 

Cov'cinixc [a hunting term] the lodging of a boar. 

Cou'p for could. 

Covpee's, Fr. {in fortification] are lines that return back from the 
end of the trenches, ard run almoſt parallel with the place attacked. 
Cove. 1. A ſmall creck or bay. 2. A ſhelter, a cover. ; 

Cove [in architecture] is a term uſed of houſes that are built 
projecting forth over the ground-plot, and that is turned with a qua- 
dtant of a circle (ar icau- arch) of timber, which is lathed and plaiſ- 
tered, under which people may walk dry. | 

Co vrxanLe, or Cox EN BLE {old law] convenient, ſuitable or fit. 

Cv {convent Fr. of coxmentum, Lat.] 1. A contract or 
ſtipulation. | 
He makes a covenant never to deſtroy 

The earth again by flood. Mtn. : 
2. A bargain Or Agree. ont on certain terms, a compact. A covinart 
ia mutual covenant bet+ixt Ged and man. Hammond. 3. A witt- 
ing. containing the terms of agreement. I ſhall but lend my dia- 


hen as. 4 


r 
4 
1. 


mond till you retuta; let there be coverants drawn between us. 


Spoke rear. | 

Cyrrriaxcy [with divines] a particular diſpenſation, whereby God 
Coils with rankmnd ; as, the crent of works under the Levitical 
law., and that of grace under the goipel. 

Covt van {in common lau ] 1s the conſent of ſeveral parties to 
che thing, as to do or give ſomewhat. 

Corse fin law] is that the law intends to be made, tho? it be 
not exprefied in Morel, . 

Covrxaxi lin fact} is that which is expreſly agreed on between 
the parties. 

Cantat, the name of a writ that lies for the breach of co- 
venants. | 

The Covenant, 2 particelar agreement of the people of England. 
made in the tine of hing Charles I, which was voted illegal and irreli- 
pious, . 1961, 

Cortiang Herve. is where a man agrees with another to do him 
ſouwe wok or {ervice. 

Cost van ral, is that by which a man obliges or ties him{elf to 
fals a thing that is rea!, as lands or tenements, to levy a fine, Ec. 

To Covinuct Lu. Fr. cube. Lat.] 1. To bargain, to 
Cipulite ; having arith or betxreen, His lord uſed to covenant wwith 
Fm. Sei. Jupiter coprnanted 215th him that it ſhould be het or 
cold, as the tenant ſhould direct. L'Ffrange. 2. To make a cove- 


nant or agreenent with another on certain terws ; having for. They 


rated with him / thirty pieces of filver. S. Batthew. For- 
dd to for youth and prime.  Garts. 

CoH ENASTYE [from cnenaunt] a party to a covenant, one that 
barg. ins er Hipulates. Avliffe of it. | 

Cone [from t one who took the preſbyterian co- 
wnont Curing the dme of the civil wars. A word then introduced. 
It is uted in the Oxford rexfons, 

Covi'zors [from cM] fraudulent, collufive. Inordinate and ca- 
41944 leates of lands helden in chief for hundreds or thoviands of 


cars,  Pacon. | 
Cort, or Covent [ce tu, Lat.] a monaſtery or religicus 
hort. Fr, | | | 
Conia; (in hs] the ſociety or members of an abbey or 


Fiery. 

Cre. Aa city of Warwil:ſhire, almoſt in the centre of the 
ing om, 00 mite: trom Tendon. Joined with Litchficld it is a bi- 
api, and had formerly the honour of being ſuch itſelf. Here was 
a rich convint, deſtrohed by the Danes, in 1016, from which the 
Ct is fuppolee to have its name. It gives title of earl to the noble 
.nu of Coventry, and ſends two members to parliament. h 

CovexrTey H [ith foriſts] a kind of flower. | 

To Cover ſrouay, Fr. cerire, It. cabrir. Sp. and Port.] 1. To 
overipread any thing with ſomething cle. Bid them cover the table. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. lo conceal under ſomthing laid over. Cover my 
retreat from human race. Drydex. 3. To hide by ſuperficial appear- 
ances, to overwhelm, to bury. Ribery and wit ſerve only to 
ever nonſenſe with ſhane. i als. 5. 10 ſhelter, to conceal from in- 
j»ry or harm. Charity hall cover a niviiitude of fins. 1 Peter. 6. To 
mcobne, to brood. Whild the hen i; cv-ring her eggs, the male 
tikes iis Rand upon a neighbouring boveh. Addiſen. 7. To copu- 
lite with a female. 8. To wear the hat z. a mark of ſuperiority, 
Coe ain the preicnce of tliat king, Dryden. 

De Cons me With bis wines, and Lites me with His bill. 
That is, he thews me ſome favour, that he may have the better op- 
portunity of oppreting me in che conclusion. 

Cn [from the verb] 1. Anv thing laid over another. The ſe- 
runline is but a general cover. Baca. 2. A concealment, a ſcreen, 
under which ſomething is hid. The pretence of the ſpleen, is a 
h:ndfome cover for imper ſections. Collier. z. Shelter, defence. 
Lis army was under ever. Clarendon, 

Covering, . (from woer} veiture, any thing ſpread over an- 
other. | 


COU 


A royal bed 
With co2'rings of Sidonian purple fpread. De 

Co'verLer, or Co'vtate [prob. of ccnvre- lit, Fr.) a covey + 

for a bed, the outermoſt of the bed-cloths. | 1 

Odoured ſheets, and arras cover/ets. Spencer. 

J he genial bed, | 

Which with no coſtly ceverlet they ſpread. D.y den. 
Co- vi 'r5rD Sine [in geometry] is the remaining part of the digte 
ter of a circle, after the verſed finc is taken from it. 

Co'vexsHane [of cover and Same] fome appearance to {»Ive + 
cover infamy. Does he put on holy garments for a cover une +; 
lewdneſs? Dryden. 

Co'veRT, /abft. [cen vert, Fr. coverte, It.] 1. A ſnelter, a defence 
A place of refuge and covert from ſtorin. Jace. 

Laid him down 
Under the hoſpitable cævert nigh, 
Of trees chick interwoven. D1/:/ton. 


2. An umbrage, thicket, or ſhady place ; a hiding place. The dec: 
is lodge d. I've trac'd her to her covert. Addiſon. 
Covert, adj. [candert, Fr.] 1. Sheltered, not open. A wwe: 


Bacen. 
Together let us beat this ample field, 
try what the open, what the covert yield. Pepe. 
2. Secret, private, inſiduous. 
Open war or ce rt guile. Milton. 

Covear Bari [in law] 1. The ſtate of a woman who is ſleltered 
by marriage. Inilcad of her being under covert baron, to be unde. 
covert feme myſelf. Dr;den. 2. Under the power and protection 
a huſland. , 4 Re ; 

Co'vier [among hunters] a thicket or ace for deer or other 
beaſts; a 12 5 * 

Covzar Hay [in fortincation] a ſpace of ground level with the 
field. on the edge of the ditch, having a parapet or breaſt-work uit 
its banquet and glucis ranging quite round the half moons and cther 
works towards the country. | | 

Co'verTLy [from cover] ſecretly, with privacy. Lay lu: king 
2 him to ſurprize. Spenſer. Perũus covertly ſtrikes at Nero. 

yen. 

Co'virtxEss [of ce rt] hiddennefſs, privacy. 

Coveritke [ cumertare, Fr. waerturn, It.] a cover, or any ti 
tha: covers ; a ſuelter, not expoſure. I he ſhade or other cove? (ns / 
they tate l:king.  Bacen.. | 

Saw their ſhame that ſought | 
Vain ceverizres. Milton. | | 

Corte [inlaw] the ſtate and condition of a married womnz», 
ho, by the laws of England, is under covert baron, . 7. under i. 
power and protection of her huſdand, and therefore is diſabled to {ty 
or make any barg:ia without his conſent or privity. I he e 
of qucen Mary. Bacon. 

To Cover, verb ad. [caupio, Lat. hence probably convert, . 
1. io deſire earneſtly. Cover earneitly the beſt gifts. 1 Corps co. 
2. To deſire inordinately. To covet honour. Shakeſpeare. (Gg 
lazy limbs and mortal breath. Dryder. 

Jo Cover, werb neat. to luſt atter, to have a vehement deſire. Tic 
love of money is the root of all evil, which while ſome averted attcr, 
they have erred. 1. Ian. 

| Al] Cover all hoe. | | 

Fr. Qui trop embrofſe, mal ttreint (He who undeitakes too much 
ſucceeds ill) Or, as we ſay: He who bas too many irons in the fi. 
muſt lot fome of them burn. The Lat. ſay: Dwos inſegnens lepores uc. 
trum capit (He who hunts two hares, catches neither.) G. © ::- 
Tiwac; Gnu ederrew xaTaraupBari. Eraſmus. ' he Scots fay : Tu 
take mare in your mouth than zur cheeks can hold. All ſpoken of thole 
who take more buſineſs upon them, than they can well manage; ©:, 
who, by griping at too much (like Æſopꝰs dog in the fable) quit ti. 
ſubſlance to catch at the ſhadow. The It. fay as the Fr. C4: tr, 
atbractia, nulla flringe. 

Co'veraTLE [from cover] that which is to be wiſhed for, or ma; 
be covered. | 

Co'verist [convertife, Fr.] avarice, covetouſneſs of money. 

Whoſe need had end, but no end cevetije. Sper/er. 

Co'vrrous [conveiteux, Fr. cobiccſo, Port. cupidus, Lat.] 1. Inor- 
dinately defirous. 5 1 

I)be cruel nation c:w#toxs of prey. Dryden. 

2. Very deſirous, eager, in a good ſenſe. Covetent of wiſdom and 
fair virtue. Shakeſpeare. He is not cowetons of rhe virtue, but of ite 
reward. Taylor. 3. Stingy, niggardly, cloſe. fiſted. griping, avart- 
cious, inordinately defirous of money. Exerciſed with covetous prac- 
tices. 2 Peter. 5 | 

The Cove rous man, like a Dog in a wheel, roaſts m*art for othcre. 
That is, he toils to raiſe an eſtate for other people to enjoy the fruit: 
of. And as the dog is obliged for all his labour to be content with 
the fight and the ſmell, and perhaps has a good baſting into the bar- 

ain, ſo the covetous man, when he is once become a ſlave to thi- 
forded vice, is thereby forced to put up with the chink and fight ©: 
his money, and is generally ill uſed in his life-time, and reviled when 
dead by thole he is a ſlave for. 

Co'verousLyY [from cevetous] ſordidly, with avaice, eagerly. 
Shakeſpcare ules it. 

Co'verousxtss [from covetens} an eager defire of money, C. 
avarice. Cox eren debaſeth a man's ſpirit. Tillotſon. 

Covirousxess is the root of all evil. H. Ger, Oer geit; id eine 
wurtzel afles ubeis. | | ; 

Daily experience gives us ſo many and fo very different inſtances ot 
the truth of this general aphorilw, that it would be ſuperfluous to enu- 
merate them. | 

To CovGn, verb neut. (kuchen, Du.] to make a certain noiſe by 
reaſon of the obſtruftion of the lungs. Endeavouring to expettoracc 
the peccant matter. To have the lungs convulſed. If any humour 
be diſcharged upon the lungs, they bave a faculty of clearing them- 
{cives and caſting it up by coughing. Ray. 

I cough lixe Horace, and tho' lean, am ſhort. Pope. 

To Coucy, verb ad. to throw up any thing by cough. It mult be 

coughed up, and ipit out, Wiſeman. 


alley. 


A Coucu 


COU 


A Coucu {kuth, Du.] a diſeaſe, an obſtruction of the lungs, a 
convulſion of them, when they are irritated by ſome ſharp ſerum. It is 


co 
— coughs his heaving veſſels tore. Smith. 

A dry Covca is the trumpcrer of death. 

Co vou [from cough] one that cou | | 

Co'vey [counee, Fr. 1. A brood, an old bird with her young. 
2. A number of birds together. Covey of partridges. Addijon. Spring- 
ing a covey of toalts. Addiſon. a 

Co'vix, or Covix [in law] is a deceitful agreement between two 
or more perſons to the prejudice of another. ITY 

Co'vixe Corniſh [in architecture] a corniſh which has a great caſe- 
ment or hollow in it. 

Cov. [prob. of cole, Sax. ] a tub or veſſel with cars, to be carried 
on a ſtick two perſons. : 

To Cour. [with archers] is to cut the feather of a ſhaft high or 


Coui o 322 of can] was able, had power. Sec Cax. 
What if he did not all the ill he con? Dryden. 
Cou'LTER [centre, Fr. of culter, Lat.] 1. The tharp iron of the 
that cuts tae ground, and is perpendicular to the ploughthare. The 
coulter long, and very little bending. Mertimer. 2. Figuratively, 
learning. B is the grindſtone to ſharpen the coulters, to het 
their faculties. Hammond. | 

Cou'xcii. [concile, Fr. cencilio, It. conſijo, Sp. concilium, Tat.) 1. 
A general aſſembly of the chicf ns of a nation, met together to 
confer about affairs of ſtate. The chief prieſts and all the council. S-. 
Matthew. The camp and the counci/table. Addiſon. 2. A general 
aſſembly of the clergy, of a nation or particular province, to delibe- 
rate upon religion. Synods or councils. Warts, 3. Perſons called 
to give advice on any affair or occaſion. 'Ihey being thus 
are a council to the king, the great councr/ of the king- 
dom, to adviſe his majeſty. Bacon. 4. The body of privy 1 
lors. 5 


Without the knowledge 
Either of king or coanci/. Shakeſpeare. 
5- An aſſembly of the members of Gray's-lun. 

Covuncir [mn church hiſtory} is a ſynod or aſſembly of prelates ard 
doors met for the regulation of matters relating io the doctrine or dii- 
cipline of the church. | | 

A Provincial Couxcil, is an aſſembly «cf the prelates of a province, 
under the metropolitan. 

A National Couxcit, is an aſſembly of the prelates of a nation, en- 
der their primate or patriarch. 

An Occumenical Couxcit, or A General Couxcit, is an aſſembly 
_ of all the prelates in Chriſtendom ; or rather of, compara- iw ely ſpeak- 

ing, a mere hand/a/, which, by a bold figure of ſpeech, our lexico- 
CEE are ſuppoſed to have been ſummoned by the Roman em- 
peror from various parts of his dominions, this will account for the 
appellation. The world &cumene [or habitable world] frequently 
ſignifying the Roman empire, and, conſequently, an ecumenical 
council is, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, a council belonging to it. But what 
judgment ſhall we paſs on that remark which the late author of the 
hiſtory of the has made on this head? who, ſpeaking of the 
ſecond council of Epheſus, obſerves, that Facundus, an African 
— who flouriſhed in the time of Juſtinian, alledges this council, 
and that of Rimini, to ſhew that there is no depending on the defini- 
tions of councils, when the biſhops, who compoſe them are not ra, 
but'awEo, either by the princes, or their own brethren.” And then adds 
this reflection [the reſult of his own elaborate enquiry into church- 
hiſtory] There are but very fewer, if Ax v, œcumenical councils, 
whoſe definitions can, by this rule, le depended on. Bower's hiſt. of the 
popes, vol. 2. p. 47, 48. See CREED. | 

A Council. of War, is an aſſembly of the principal officers of 
on army, or fleet, occaſionally called by the general or admiral ; 
to conſider of the preſent ſtate of things, and concert meaſures 
= their conduct, with reſpect to ſieges, retreats, engagements, 


c. 

Common Couxcii, an aſſembly of a ſelect number of principal citi- 
rens, choſen out of every ward, to manage the public affairs of the city 
within their ſeveral precincts, and to act in concert with the lord- 
mayor and court of aldermen. | 

Common Councit-Man, a member of the aforeſaid aſſembly. 

Covuncir, or CouNsEL [in law] a counſellor or advocate, one 
who pleads for his client at the bar of a court of juſtice. 

Councii-Board [of council and board] a table where matters of 
ſtate are deliberatcd, a council-cable. Ship-money was tranſacted at 

the council-board., Clarendon. 

ö Cov'NnsSEL ¶corſeil, Fr. configlio, It. conſejo, Sp. conjelho, Port con- 
filium, Lat.] 1. Advice, direction. The beit cun/e/ he could give 
him. Clarendon. 2. Conſultation, interchange of opinions. 

I hold as little counſe/ with weak fear | 


As you. bake ſpeare. 
3. Deliberation, examination of conſequences. In the working of 
the firit cauſe, counſel is uſed, reaſon followed. H, . „ Pro- 


dence, art. There is no wiſdom, nor underſtanding, nor connſel, 
againſt the Lord. Prov. 5. Secrecy, the ſecrets entruſted in conſul - 
tations. The players cannot keep camei, they I tell all. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Scheme, defign. The counje/ of the Lord ſtandeth. P/a/ms. 7. 
Pleaders of a cauſe; counſellors. This only ſeems an abreviature 
uſual in converſation. I he advocates and ccni that plead. Ba- 


com. | 

What ſays my coun/ſe/ learned in the law? Pope. 

To take Counstr with one's piliow. 
Lat. Ia noe conſili. v. Fr. La nuit porte conſeil. Germ. Rommt tag 
kommt raht. We ought to _ time for —_— and advice 
before we in any thing of importance. that we mayn t have oc- 
cafion in — to repent our raſh reſolution. 
To CounstL { conjeiller, Fr. configliare, It. aconſcjar, Sp. aconſelbar, 

Port. conſulo, Lat.] 1. To adviſe or give counſel to any perſon. 

Heavenly thoughts ſtill counjcl her? Shakeſpeare. 


2. To adviſe any thing. The leſs his connſeſd crime which brands 
the Grecian name. Orzden. 


has here complimented with the name of the whos ; ho- 


2 I—_ . 
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Cur x-ELABLE adj. [from counſe]] willing to receive and follow the 
advice and opinion of others. Few of ſo great parts were more conn- 
felable than he. Clarendon. 
_ Cou'xseLLOR [from cena] 1. One that gives advice, an ad- 
viſer. His maſter was his coun/el/cr. 2 Chron. 2. Confident boſom 


With ſuch old coanſe//or: they did adviſe, 
And by frequenting ſacred groves grew wife. Waller. 
One whoſe province is to deliberate upon affairs. The ordinary 
of counſellors are ſuch as the king, out of a duc conſideration of 
their worth, abilities, and fidelity, calleth to be of council with him in 
— — ö — 4. A _ well filled in ns 
aw, who is conſulted on weighty matters, or takes u him to ple 
the cauſe of his client. mY as : 
f He that won't be Cou'xst i', can't be help 'd. Spoken when an ob- 
ſtinate man rejects good advice when it is given hun. Lat. J den- 
ſilii expers mole ruit jua. 

Privy CouxstL1.ox, a counſellor of ſtate, one of his majeſty's moſt 
honourable privy council. : 

Cou'xSELLORSHIP [of counſellor] the office oi tank of a privy 
counſellor. Bacon uſes it. 3 | 

Couxr [comes, Lat. whence probably come, Fr. conte, It. conde, 
Sp. and Port.] a foreign carl. 

Count 1. Number. 

By my count, | | 
I was your mother much upon theſe years. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Reckoning. ; 
| There is a change upon you—— 
Well, I know not ET 
What counts hard fortune caſts upon my ſace. Shakeſpeare. 
3 {In wy the original declaration in a proceſs, chiefly in real ac- 
tions; as declaration is more properly applied to perſonal oncs. 

To CouxT verb at. [conter, or compter, Fr. contar, Sp. and Port. 
probably of compato, Lat.] 1. To number, to tell. I can count every 
one. Shakeſpeare. 2. To preſerve a reckoning. Some in America 
counted their years by the coming of certain birds. Lacke. 3. To reck- 
on, to place to an account. I he ploughman's pains is to be co:::t-.t 
into the bread we eat. Locke. 4 lo account or clieem, to contider 
under a certain character, good or cvil. We wart it to have fore 
uſe of natural reaſon. Hacer. 5. Io impute, to charge to. 

All th' impoſubilities which ports 
Count to extravagance of looſe deſcription, 
Shall ſooner be. Ryawe. | 

To Cour, verb neat. to found an account or ſcheme ; with vn, 
T think it a great error to cot upon the genius of a nation as a ſtanding 
argument in all ages. Sr. 

Couxr Wheel [of a clock] a wheel which, in the ſtriking part, 
moves round in 12 or 24 hours, and is alto called the lacking wheel, 
becauſe it has commonly two notches in it ſet at unequal diſtances 
n another, in order to make the clock firike 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 O. | | 

CouxTee” [old law] a count or earl. which before the time of 
William the Conqueror was the higheſt title next to a duke. The coun- 
tee nad the charge of the county, and is now tucceeded in that office 
by the ſheriff. 

Cou'tTEXANCE [contenance, Fr.] 1. The form of the face, ſyſtem 
of the features. Corntenance calm, and foul tedate. Dryden. 2. Vi- 
ſage, air of the face, look. 

Thou ſhalt not fee me bluſh, 7 75 

Or change my countenance, tor il;1s 2rtelt. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Calninefs of look, compoſure of face. Ev'n kept her counterance. 
Dryden. 4. Aſpect of atiurance, confidence of nein. Their beſt 
friends were out of countenance. Claren. 5. Affection, or ill-will, 
as appearing on the face. 

The king hath on him ſuch a countenance, 

As he had loſt ſome province. $Shate/peare. 
5. Encouragement, protection, or ſupport, appearance on any fide. 
The public allowance and countenance of authority. Hooker, To 
give countenance to piety. Atterbury. 7. Superhcial appearance. 
The election being done, he made countenonce of great diſcontent 
thereat. Aſcham. | 

Cou'xTENANCE in law] eſtimation, credit. | | 

To Cou'xTExANCE, verb att. [conterancer, Fr.] 1. To patronize, 
to vindicate. This conceit cexntenanced by learned men. Brow: 

2. To make a ſhew of. | 
Each to theſe ladies love did conmnmterance, | TH: 
And to his mittreſs each himſclt ſtrove to advance. Speryer. 
3. To act ſuitably to any thing, | 
Walk like ſpriglits, 
To countenance this horror. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To favour, to encourage, to abet, to appear in defence. He did 
countenance the landing in his long-boat. Iten. 

Co'unTEtxAxCER [from countenance] one that countenances or ſup- 
ports another. | 

Co'UNTER 8 Fr.] 1. A counting board in a ſhop, where 
goods are viewed, and money told. Behind his counter ſelling broad - 
cloth, Arbutbnot. 2. A piece of round ſtampt braſs to account with, 
a falſe piece of money. Theſe half-pence are no beiter than counter. 
Sxwwift. 3. Money, in contempt. 

Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous 

Jo lock ſuch counters for his friends; 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts 
Daſh him to pieces. Shakeſpeare. 


4 The name of two priſons in the city of London. 


CouxTer [of a horſe] is that part of the fore-hand ct a t-:1-, 
that lies between the ſhoulder and under the neck. 

CouxTER marked [with horſemen] is when the teeth of a horſe 
are made hollow artificially, by a graver, in imitation of the cye 
of a bean, in order to make the horſe appear not to be above ux 
years old. | | | 

Counter Time [with horſemen] is the defence or reſiſtance 
of a horte, that interrupts his cadence and che nicalures of his ma- 
nage. 


40 


Corvrsr 
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Cet ret Pond, a bond to fave : perſon harmitels, who has giver 2 
bond to annther. 
Ce Chance centre charge. Fr. contra camb in, Ital ] 1. Re- 
ciprocation „action. reciprocal exchange in gencral. 
She, lice harilcte lightning. throws her eyes 
O: him. her brothete, me, her maſter, killing 
Fach obj-& with a joy; the counter-change 
. feverally in all. Shakeſpeare. 
mutual exchange between two parties by agreement or contract. 
To Cor'<xTtrx-Chonge, to give and receive. | 
Cn Chonced {in heraldry] is when there is mutual changing 
tie colours of the field and charge in an eſcutcheon, by one or more 
ines of purtition. 
Covuren Charge Tin las] is a charge brought againſt an accuſer. 
Counts Charm {of counter and —_— a charm to hinder the 
force of another, that by which a charm is :HhIved. 
Now touch'd by counter-carms they change again. Pre. 
To Corrs Charm [from co:9ter and charn:] to deſtroy the ef- 
{ec of an enchantment. Like a ſpell it was to keep us invulnerable, 
and fo c:anter-chary: all our crime, that they thould only be active to 
pleaſe, not hut us. De of Pire;. 
To Courrtr Check [of connter and cect] to ſtop with ſudden op- 
poſition. 1 | 
Covxrrr Check rom the verb] a cenſure made upon a reprover, 
a flop, a rebuke. If again I ſaid his beard was not well cut, he 
would ſay I Ive: this is called the coater-check quatrelſome. Shake- 
HEATT. | 


Coda Crmnyg, ſalulety uſed by the adverſe party. 


Couxrtr Evitore [Of counter and _— teſtimony by which 


the depoſition of fome former witnefs is oppoſed. Senſe detects its 
more palpable deccits by a conpter-eaiderce. Glanville. 

Couxrre Lia, (with architects) a light oppoſite to any thing, 
which makes it appear to a diſadvantage. | 

Covirir Dita, u diſtinction with reſpect to the oppoſite ſide. 

Crncree Mart (of guter and mart] 1. A ſecond or third mark 
rut upon a bile of goods beionging t- ſ-vera! merchants, that it may 
not ve opened but in the preſence of them all. 2. The mark of the 
6&0) dmith's company, to ſhew that the metal is flangard, added to that 
ef tie artificer. 3. 
Ut hive outorown their natural mark, to diſguiſe their age. 4. 
Cure am (i, 15 a mark added to it a coaſiderable time after 
it had been truck, by which the curious know the ſcveral changes in 
value which they have undergone 48 

Corarre Herr Torntre batterie, Fr. certra batteris, It. contra 
bete, op.] © battery rated to play upon another battery. 

Corwryn Breaf- work, 15 the fame v. T7 falte-bray. 

CovxTtrn Apres in military affairs] are certain lines or 
tiencacs carried on by the bettegers, when they come out to hinder 
the approaches of the enemy, and to attack them in forin. 

Cob vue Ve [with roling-prets printers] a * taken from 
arother jult printed, which paſſes thro the preſ and gives the figure 
in verted. | | 

To Covaxr: n-Draw Twith painters] is to copy a deſign by the 
holy of an died paper. or any tranſparent matter, by tracing the ſtrokes 
ing through with a pencil. 


A 


end or red chli, thro' the preſe, after they have firft moiſkened 
wih alpure both that and the j aper on Which the counter-proof is 
to 22 TH on, k 

Cruse Fin a ſläp] are either upper or lower. The upper is 
that which cache from the gallery to the lower part of the ſtrait 
piece of the Hen; the lower is that hollow part of the ſhip's ſtern 
ich reſemble. an arch, and hes between the tranium and the lower 
1 * te Zallery. 

Cote, or Cov ros, anciently called /rjeant counters ; ſuch 
ierivants at law as were retained to defend the cauſe of their clients, 
a adrocates. NE | 

Crux. edv. [cntre, Fr. cortra, Lat.] 1. Contrary to, in op- 
rein, He thinks it brave to ſignalize himſelf in running counter 
to all the rules of virtur. Locke. 2. The wrong way, 8 

Low chearfully on the fl t: i they er 1 
O'" this is corrter, you tale Daniſli dogs. Szakefeare. 
a. Contrary ways. A man whom I cannot deny may oblige me to 
ee petiulions to another, Which at the fime time I may wiſh may 
no rv en hin: in this cafe the vill aud the defire run counter. 


{et 4. In à fene of oppoſition or contrariety, it is frequently 
vice in comportion of Englith words; though it is ſometimes uſed 
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to Coco fof cunter and 4.7] to hinder a thing from 
procucing its effect by contiary agency. We can find no princi- 
pic Rrong enough to cuter-act that principle, and ielieve him. 
Seuth. | 
To Covxrer-Balzrce { contre balancer, Fr.] to weigh one thing 
acainit another, to act ageinſt with an.oppofite weight. The re- 
maining air was not able to comnter- balance the mercurial cylinder. Boyle. 
CounTran-Bulrnce {from the verb] oppoſite weight, equivalent 
wer. Money is the conter-balance to all things purchaicable 
by it, and lying in the opponite ſcale of commerce. Locke. 
To Cou'yrernUFe [vt winntcy and /r#)] i. To impel in a direc- 
tion ppc te to the tormer impulic, to fu back. 
The giddꝝ ſhip betu ixt the winds and tides, 
Fero'd back-and forwarc's, in a ircle rides, 
Stud with the diffrent blows ; then ſhoots amain, 
ill comnterbuff*d, Me ſtops and ſleers again. Dryden. 
Cobvsrrenvrr [from the verb a blo in a contrary duction. 
Go, captain Stub, lead on and lion 
What houſe yon come of, by the How 
You give Sir Quintig. aud the cuſf 
lou "cape oth' ſandbhags rounterbui?, Den Jam an. 
Cot ui FERCATTER [of counter, a falle piece of money, and a] 
& word of contempt for an accountant, a book-keeper, a - rxeckoner. 
J. of whom his eve; had ſcen the proof, 
Art Rhoades, „: Cyprus, mult be let and calm'd 
WW dctor and creditor, this u-lerenſlcr.  Shakeſprare. 
Coreron Cherrined [in heraldry] a ſhield cheprony, or parted by 


110 l. ne Of pagntidon. 


An o»rtißcial cavity made in the teeth of horſes, 


fat the rolling: preſo] is to paſs a deſign, in black 


COU 
; Covxrre Comporied, Cour EP nent, or Corus Coma a 
Lœentrer c. Fr. in heraldry} i: when 2 border is compounded + 
two ranks of pancs, or rows of checkers of dt irrent colon b 
checkerwite. : 

To Cou'xTiaFiLT [ oonrrefaire, Fr. contrafare, Rc]. 24. in; 
tate, to copy, to relemble. To cnnterfeit is 10 put vn the likes 
ard appearance of ſon e real excellency. Tilfztfor. 2. To cory, vc 
an intent to paſ the copy for an original. Lo exaterfets and perſor 5 
the ſecond fon of Edward IV. Bac. 3. To torge, to ſcigu, tu 
guiſe. ü 78 
Cor x rn r, ach. [from the verb, contrefar!, Fr. cr, 1 
of A ond factus, Lat.] 1. Imitated from another, with inte 
paſ it for the original, feigned. 2. Forged, fietitious. To ben Fa 
with the greater care, leſt we take comer /vit for truc. Locke, 2. l 
deceitful, hypocritical. True fricads appear leis mor d than 22 
eit. Reſtamno. 

A CouxTERFLIT, . 1. One v ho perſonates another, an impoo;, 
a cheat. I am no cexrterfeit ; to die is to be a counterfeit ; for be · 
but the corre feir of a man. who hath not the life of a man. 
ſpeare. 2. Sorething that imitates another, intended to pats for tu 
which it reſembles, a forgery. I here would be no cn. ny 
for the fake of ſomethiyg that is real. 7 ilot/or. 

Cor'xTerttiTEr [from counterfert) a forger, he who contrive. 
copies to paſs for originals. Ihe coin was corrupted by cout: Alter 
Cam ten. 

Cou'xTERFEITLY | from counterfeit] in a feigned manner, falt 
I will practiſe the inſinuating nod, and be off to them molt conunte»/e:1, 
Shakeſpeare. Rl 

CounTraFt nVENT {of counter and ferment] a ferment contrary : 
another fermer.t. What unnatural motions and counter fermenis mt 2 
medley ot intemperance produce in the body ! Addiſon. 

CouxnTerri>ance [contrefaiſance, Fr.) 1. The act of counter: 
ing, forgery. It is now obſolete. 

Fi man Reynolt, with fine car uterftſance. 
Supports his credit and his countenance. Spenſer. 

Cov'x1rrtorts {of counter and fort} butrefles fpurs or pill 
ſerving io iu p07 walls or terralies fubjett- to bulge or be thru 
down. 

CorxTrr ©), or Cour Srech, that partof a tally that is ſtruc!. 
in the exchequer, which is kept in tue cuttody of an otter „tg: 
court; the other being delivered to the prerion who has teat the [:.; 
money upon that account, and is called 7 flock. | : 

Corxrrr Fr [in ſortiſcation] are certain pillars and part of .!, 
walli ot a place, diſtant by i5 or 20 {cet one from another, wit! ty 
Vance as much as pallible in the g round, and are joined by van 
the height of the cordon. Their ufc is to ſupport the way of ther m 
and part of the rampart; and aito to foruly the wall at Arco, 
the ground. | | 

Covxrer-Fage {in muſic] is when the fuges proceed contra: ,: 
one another. 

CourTtr Barry [in heraldry] is uſed by the French for what u 
call cy fnijter per bend counterchanged. | 

Covxrrr Pointed [in heraldry] is when two cherrons in one cicut- 
cheon meet in the points. 9 

CouxTrrr Q tere [in heraldry] denotes the eſcutcheon being 
quartered, to have each quarter again divided into two. 

CouvxrtR Gra [in fortification] large heaps of earth in form of 
parapets, raiſed above the moat, betore tae faces and points of a ba- 
nion, to preſerve them or to cover ſome other body of the place. 

CovxTer-Lats {with builders] a lath that is laid in length betu ce 
tlie rafters. 

To CouxTERMA'ND [centremander, Fr. contrammandare, It. cont: - 
manmar, Sp. of contra and mande, Lat.] 1. To forbid, to contradi-: 
ſorn er orders, to repeal a command. In ſtates notoriouſly itreligiaus. 
a ſecret and irreſiſtible power courtermands their deepeſt project 
Seth. 2. To oppoſe, to contradict the orders of another. For us tv 
alter any thing, is to lift up ourſelves again God, and as it were 
counter mau him. Hoster. | 

CounTERMacD [contremanderent, Fr. contrammanato, It. of 0: 


tra and maudatun, Lat.] a recalling a former command. 


Have you no contermand for Claudio yet, 
But he mutt die to morrow ? Shakeſ; care. 
CouxTERnNaND [in lau ] is where a thing formerly executed. 
afterwards, by ſeme act, Sc. made void by the party that firit did it. 
To CouxTrrRMa'Rcn {of counter and march] to march backward, 
to march in indirect Mays. 
CorhTermancny [cortremarche, Fr. tentramarcia, I. centram u- 
cha, Sp.] 1. Retroceſſion, march in a different direction from the ſor 
mer. An infinite number of things placed in order in the me: ory, 
notwitkflarding the tumults, marches and courtermarches of the anin :! 
ſpirits. Col er. 2. Change of meatures, alteration of conduct. Ile. 
iake him go forward and backwards by ſuch cormtermarches and re- 
tractions. Harnet. 3. (In military diſcipline} a manner of drawing 
up ſoldiers fo as to change the face on the wings of a battalion ; ti. 
files countermarch to bring thoſe that are in the front to the rear. 
CovnTER-MIXE Ccentremine, Fr. contrammina, It. coutraming, Sp. 
1. In fortification, a well orpaſſage under ground, which is made by th 
beſeged. in ſearch of the befiegers mine, to give it air, to take away 
the powder, or to hinder the effect of it by any other mine. They mince 
the Walls. laid the powder, ram'd the mouths, but the citizens made a 
c:ounter-mine. Hayat ard. 2. Means of oppoſition, means of counteracton. 
He thinking himſelf contemned, knowing no connter-mine 2g nit con- 
tempt but terror, began to let nothing paſs without ſharp puniſhment. 
$: ney. z. A ſtratagem whereby a contrivance is defeated, "The nut. 
ter being brought to a trial of ſkill, the counter-mine was only an at ot 
ſelt· preſervation. L' F firange. . 
To CovvrEx-Mixk [contreminer, Fr. cartramminare, It. contramind”, 
Sp.] 1. To link mines 2. By ſecret meaſures to prevent or hinder che 
deſian of another perſon from taking effect, to counter-work. I kus 
infallibly i: muſt be, if God do not miraculouily cute -mit us, and 
do more for us than we can do for ourſelves. Decay of Pictyr. 
Covx'ier-worion [of counter and motion] oppoſition of motion. 
Reſiſtance is a cunter-motion., Dicty, 
CourTER-MURE [contre-mure, Er } a wall or bank raiſed over- 
againſt or opyofitz to another, to ſupply its place. The great thor fiy- 
| wg 
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eg through the breach, did bent down houſes, but the caunter- mere, 
new built againſt the breach, it ſeldom touched. N. 

Cor NTER-NATURAL ſof counter and natural] contrary to nature. 
A conſumption is a counter-ratrrel hectic extenuation of the body 
Harwey. 

CouxTER Noe {of cater and roſe] a ſound by which any other 
noiſe is over-powered. They endeavourcd by a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
ſenſual delights, to charm and lull aſleep, or by a counter noiſe of revel- 
lings to drown the hr whiſpers of their conſcience. Calamx. 

COUNTLER-OPF 41% [ot counter and opening} a vent on the oppoſite 
fide. Sharp uſes it. 

CouxTEr-Pace [of coznter and pace] contrary meaſure, an attempt 
in oppoſition to any ſcheme. When the leaſt cornter-paces are made to 
theſe reſolutions, it will be time enough for our malecontents. Sx-if7. 

CouNnTER-PART, any part that anſu ers to another, any part that 
fits to another. (In law) the duplicate or copy of any inſtrument, 
deed, or indenture, that one copy may be kept by one party, and the 
other by the other. In ſome things the laws of Normandy agree with 
the laws of England, ſo that they ſeem to be copies or counter-parts oe 
of another. Hale. he two different plots look like couter-parts and 
copies one of another. Mer. N. B. The counter- part of a compa- 
riſon or femile is that circumſtance belonging to the ſubject compared, 
which anſwers to it. The counter-part in the allegory [. c. of the 
good Ge x1vs and his Code] may intend that we are alſo born rea/cna- 
ele, and farni/hed with principles for right convict and navrixess” Ihe 
Table of CE ks, er Picture of Human Lite in Ergize Perf, with 
NoTEs. = 

CouxTEr-ParT [contrepartie, Fr. contraparte, Tt. in muſic] ſigni- 
fies only that one part is oppoine to another, 25 the batc is 1d to be 
the counter-part of the treble. 

CouxnTrk-yaxe, CovxrTrR-pary, or CovnTre:-PorxT [contre- 
fointe, Fr.] a coverlet for a bed, or any thing eli/c woven in {quares. 
It is iometimes written according to the etw molog.. 

In ivory co ers I have ſtuffd my crow. ns, 
In cyprei> cheſts my arras e pues. Shak fene. 
| CouxTer-Pascart [in heraldry} is taid when there are two lion, 
or other beaſts on the ſame efcutcheon, the one putting or valkir g one 
way, and the other another, fo that they look the direct oppoſite 
ways. | | 

CounTrR-T2+xc: [in fortification] a trench made noninft the be- 
ſiegers, and Witch of conſequence has ite parapet wned towards 
them. | 

Co ux TFH HAF Hof watery and gage; in carpentry) a method 
uſed in meaſuring the joints, by transtecring the breadth of a mortuiſe 
to the place in the timbur, where the tenon i to be, in order to make 
them fit together. 

CovxTrR-PLEa [in common law] a replication, a croſs or contrary 
plea, particularly fuch as the demandant aledges againft a tenant in 
courteſy or dower, who prays the king's aid, Sc. for his defence, 

To Couxrre-riur 
tifice by another. 

CouxTzr-PLOT [from the verb] a plot contrived to overthrow ann- 
ther plot; a ſha:n-plot ; a fetch or wile againft another. I he wolf that 
had a plot upon the kid, was confounded by a counter-plot of the kids 
upon the wolf. L EHrange. 

CouxTER-Porxt [contrepoint, Fr. contrappunto, It. in muſic} is the 
old way of compoſing parts by ſetting points or pricks one againſt ano- 
ther, to expreſs the ſeveral concords, the length or meaſure of which, 
was according to the words or ſyllables ro which they are applied. 

CounTtR-yoixr. See CounTER-PANE. | 

CournTEr-Vallatiox {in fortification] a counter-line or Citch, 


[of ceunter and lit] to oppoſe one plot or ar- 


made round a place beſieged, to prevent the ſallies and excurſions ut 


the garriſon. | 

To Courrtir-rorse [contrepefer, Fr. cartrappeſare, It. contrapeſcr, 
Sp. ] 1. To counter-balance, to act againſt withequal weight. Weights 
ciner p2:fing one another. Digby. 2. Jo produce a contrary action 
by an cqual weight. The heuvineſs mutt be connter-piis'd by a plun- 
met. WWiikins, 3. To act with equal force againſt a perſon or cauſe. 
Vrecholders of Engiifh will be able to beard and cavter-j9;/e the reſt. 
Szerfer. | = 

CourTER-Porse [cortregeiils, Fr. centrapfess, It, contragi io. Sp.] 
*. An _ force in the oppoſite ſcale of the balance, equipon- 

derance. Faſtening that to our balance, we put a metalline cr 
#5iſe into the opponte icaie. Boy.ov. 2. As when one thing is weighed 
a gainſt another, the ſtate of being placed in the opponte icale of a ba- 
lence. ; | | 

TH” eternal hung forth his golden ſcales, 

Wherein all things created nrſt he weigh'd. 

The pendulous round earth with balanc'd air 

In courter-yoije. Altan. 
3. Fquivzlence of force or power. The ſccond nobles arc a cwunter- 
jeiſe to the higher nobility. Bacon. 

CouxTER-Poist [with hoiſemen] is the balance of the body, or 
the liberty of the action and feat of a horſeman, acquired by practiſing 
in the manage, fo that in all che wotions the horſe makes, the horſe- 
man does not incline his body more to one hide than the other, but 
continues in te middle of the ſaddle, bearing equally on the ſtirrups, 
in order to give the hot ſe the ſeaſonable ard proper aids. 

CouxTEr- Pein [ contrepoi/an, Fr.] an antidote to ſtop or prevent 
the effects of poifon. Connie ius mult be adapted to the caufe. Ar- 
buthret. 

CouxTrR-pRESSURE ſof guter and profſure} a preſſure or preſſing 
againtt or on the contr:ry hce, power acting in a contrary direction. 

Direct their courte, 

That fo the comnter-prefſure every way, 

Ot equal vigour might their motions Pay, 

And by a fteddy porite the whole in quiet lay. Blackmore. 

CovnTrn. project {of warmer and project | the correſpordent part 
ef a ſcheme. The obligation net to enter into a treaty of peace with 
France, until the entire mon ir hy of Spain were yielded as a preli- 
minary. was ſtruck out of ih: cute get by the Dutch. Su. 

To Court (of cwanttr and rw] it is now general, Witten as 
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115 ſpoken, c] to preſerve the power of detecting fraud. i 2 
CUNT account. 

COUNTER-ROLMENT [from caunter- roi] a counter account, contro! - 
ment, This pretent mann of exerciſing thi: otace, hit io n an, 
In cerchangeable warrants and contralments, whereot cach run: 
through the lands of fo many, is ſufficient to arpue and con lvoe if! 
manner of falihood. Bacon. ho | 

CounxTER-ROLt, {in law} a counter-part of the copy of the rolls, re 
lating to appeals, inqueſts, Sc. 

COUNTER-ROUNSD {a military term] a certain number of officers, 
gb ing to viſit the rounds or the ſentinels. 

CouxnTeEr Salient [in heraldry} is when tab an, we laune in 4 
coat of arms in a poſture !-2pins from cat orhc: d:retty the contrary 
way. 

CouxTerscare [cartreſtarp. Fr. cena. It. c up So. 
in fortification] is properly that out He or Tope of che me winch 18 
next the campaign, and faces the body of the ; lace; 4e the ccvelt 
way, with its glacis or flop» and pirnper, 

COUNTZR-SCUFLLE, a illi out of friends one with austhet; 
alſo a ſcufile among priſoners in che counter. 

CouxTER-SECURITY {mn law] fecurity given to 2 party, uh hos 
entered into bonds or other obligations for another. | 

To CouxTer-51Gx%, to ffgn an oder of a fuperior ia dunn of 1 
tecretary, to render the thing wore authentic. I bus cherten. 
honed by the King and cee ud by a lecictary of ate or le {44 
Crancelior, | 

CouxTre-+07p!1:; TER, a diſputant in an vnirerſtty, who main“ 
an argument with avother ſopii ter. 

Corvrer Saad fad Nin tortiiiention] i, an out. work in the 
form of a fingle tenail. u ider at tue gorve tuin at the herd, 

Countta-Ta'lty [roatretalie, ri. antrattoglic, It.] one of the 
two lies or pieces of wwod whereon any thing is tchred. | 

CouxtER-TENOR | contratencre, It. in nut] one of the mean or 
middle parts, fo called as oppolite to the tenor. Deafocis vnqualnes 
me for all co:upany, except a few 1iivuls With curlers 105/98 VOICES, 
Sæv. T. 

CouxTER-TiIBbe {of counter and i,] contrary ti. le 

Such were our cate at land, and 10 
Preſa ging of rhe t- I bluun, 
In your prentigou eb» and flow, Dean 

Cora rer-Tive fof oritr and te; teen , Fr] t. The detonc? 
or reliance ot a horte that im-rcepts his cadence and the roature : 
his manage. Forricrs Dient. 2. Defence, oppuittion. 

J. et chomrtulnets on ha pe termme watt, 
And vive not thus the coant-r- ie © tate.  Neydey. 

Covern fol ooniter and sara] the cataftafts,, cated ty the 
Ronian „at.. The boi and tit Hoch of the play, we may cat! 
the caumter- turn. Which Coliroys tur vepectation, cmoruls the action 
in nw difficulties. Oy v. : 

CouTer-rerepreG in heraldry] is Mhen two. ſtars or other 
beaits are repretented in a coat Oi arcs Up ing, f. e. in a hglt walk. 
ing potture, and the head of on» 20 the ot the: other. 

10 Cou'xNrfEHn va {of contra and <4 i, | at] to be of an equiat 
value t another thing, to ati aguintt with cu | power. Suck qualuies 
as are alle tu crntervall exceptions iy aint! tim, Hooker, | 

He fercely at hum low, 
And with important outrage biin Habe; 
Who toon prepar'd to field, hi (nord forth Jrew, 
And nim with caval valour cout ren} Sos 
The profit will hardly coantervail the inc ci NE, franc. 

CouxTERvVati., . {from the ve: 1. Egual s eight, power r 
value fuficient to obviate an objection, 2. hat which nas equal wei rhe 
or value with ſomething clic. Ihe preſent pleature of a finiul act us a 
a poor czunterwail for the bitternefs of the review. S. 

CounTrhR-vVitew [of counter and wor} Ii Oppotion, a poſture in 
which tuo perion front cach other. 

Wim the gates of hell far fin and dcath 

| In counter-virrv. Milton. 

2. A contraſt, a poſuion in which tao difierevt illuſtrate each other 
| have drawn {ome lines of Linger's cha.actir, in order to place it in 
cornter-Vieww Or coutraſt with that of tt other cep ny. Stu. 

To CounTrR-work (of counter and 4iori] 1. Io coumer-att, to 
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hinder any enect by contrary operations. 


Heav'n's great vie v is on. and that the whole 

That counter-2vorks each folly and caprice, 

That diſappoints th' effect ot ev ry vice. Pape | 
2. (In fortification} to raiſe work» in cer to oppoſe and ruin the wort; 
of tue enemy. | 

Cou'xTtss [conteffe, Fr. contefſe, It. condeva, SP. cende/a, Port. 
cemi tiſſi, Lat.] the wite of 2 count or curl. 

Cou'xTinG-Houze [of cunt and /ruſe) an, apartment or office 
where merchants enter down and keep their accounts. Their idle bags 
cumbering their ccunting-hbeaſis, put them upon emptying them. Locke. 

Cov'xTLE:s [from count) numberleſs, innumcrable. 

By one count/e/; ſum of woes oppreit. Prior. 

Cou'xTr v /ubſt, [ cortree, Fr. of wanterrata, | ut. one land adjoin- 
ing to another, crtrata, tow Lat.] 1. A tract of land, a region 1b. 
deſcription» of thoſe countries. Sprat. 2. The parts cf a region; vc 
nerally underſt od in contra- diſlinction to 5 city or court, ura par: 
J fee them hurry from courtry to town, and then trom the row an Dae 4 
again into the country. Spectator. 3. U be place which 2ny man whe 
bits. 4. 1 he place of one's nativity, the native foul, 

O iave my country, heav'n ſhall be your Luſt. Pate. 
5. The inhabitants of any region 
All the country, in a general voice, 
Cry'd hate upon him. Shakeſpeare. 

Covxtay, aj. [it is ſcarcely uſed as an adj. but in comps. 
1. Rural. Come, we'll e'en to our conts3-teat repair, N 
2. Remete from cities or courts, and having an intetett opp ohite ''r fat 
of courts ; as, @ country gentleman. 3. Peculiar to a region or prope 
She ſpake in her cr. language. 2 Maccat ces, 4. Rude, wnurant, 
unzucht. We make a c2zrtry-man dumb, whom we will not ali ts 
{peak but by the rules of grammar. Dryden 


* 
n 
-- 


COU 


So many CouxTrIes, ſo many tudeme. 
Fr. Tant de gens, tant de guiſes. 
] at. Sicut oft mos crine gents, or lex & regis. 
he Germ. fay ; Caendlich, fittlich. 
Ihe Lat fry likewiſe ; Si faeris Remæ, Romans wivito more; f+ 
freritalili, wivito more loci. 

Couxtry-wax [of country and man] 1. One of the fame country, 
one born in the fame country or tract of ground. Locke. 2. One that 
dwells in the rural parts. Country-men coming upto the city, leave their 
wives in the country. Graun. 3. A farmer, a huſbandman. A 
countr;-man took a boar in his corn. L Eftrange. 

CouxTxy Pur, an ignorant fellow, who may eaſily be impoſed 
upon. 

C:u'xTy [comitatus, Lat. compte, Fr. contea, It. condada, Sp.] 
1. A hire, one of the parts or circuits into which the whole kingdom 
is divided, for the better government of it, and the more eaſy admini- 
niſtration of juſtice. Every county is governed by a yearly officer 
called a ſheriff, who, among other duties of his office, puts in execu- 
tion all the commands and judgments of the king's courts. Of theſe 
counties there are 52 in England and Wales, Scotland is divided 
into 32 counties or ſhires. 2. An earldom. 3. A count, a lord. Now 
entirely obſolete. The * Shakeſpeare. He made Hugh 
Lupus crunty palatine of Cheſter, and gave that earldom to him and 
his heirs. Davies. 

CThat is got in the CovuxT y is loft in the hundreds, 
That is, what is got in general, is loſt in particulars. 

CouxTy fin a legal ſenſe] the county court. | | 

County Court, à court held every month by the ſheriff or his de- 
| Pag. alſo another called a 1 is held twice a year. 

Couxrits Corporate, are either cities or ancient boroughs, 
which the * of Exglund have beſtowed great liberties or os. 
lege> ; as, London, York, Cheſter, Canterbury, as alſo the county 
of the town of Kingſton upon Hu!l, the county of the town of Ha- 
ferfordweſt, and the county of Litchfield. 

CorxTits Palatine, are in England four in number, viz. Cheſter, 
Durham, Lancaſter, aud Ely, the juriſdiction of which was anciently 
ver; great. The chief governors of theſe, by ſpecial charter from 
the king, ſent out all writs in their own name, and did all things 
_— juitice as abſolutely as the prince himſelf in other countries, 
only acknowledging hi:n their ſuperior and ſovereign ; but now their 
power is very much abridged, by a ſtatute in Henry VIIT's time. 

Court ſin heraldry] from the French, coupe, cut, ſignifies the 
head, or any limb of an animal cut off from the trunk, ſmooth, dif. 
tinguithing it from that which is called eraſed, that is, forcibly torn 
off, and therefore it is ra and uneven. | | 

Couv'rED, or Cour zr“, Fr. ſin heraldry] is that honourable par- 
tition which we call party per . or a line drawn acroſs the eſ- 
cuteheon from fide to fide, at right angles ; by ſome ſuppoſed to de- 
note a belt; by others a cut received in battle acroſs the thicld. 

Covert, allo denotes ſuch croſſes, bars, bends, chevrons, Sc. as 
do not touch the tides of the eſcutcheon, but are, as it were, cut off 
from them. 

Court [corpre, Fr. in dancing] 
little bent, and ſuſpended Gon ts ground, and the other a 
notion forwards. | 

Covrtr, CulPER, or Coorts, the name of two towns in Scot- 
land; the one in the ſhire of Angus, about 12 miles north-catt of 
Perth; and the other in the county of Fife, about 12 miles welt of 
St. Andrews. 

To Cov'yir, werb af. [| cofpulo, Lat. coupler, Fr. acc:piare, It. in 
the ſecond ſente, cefulare, if ; the neuter ſenſe, . Du. kup- 
prin, Ger ] 1. To chain together. Couple Clowder with the deep- 
mouth'd Brach. Shakeſpeare. 2. To join together. Still we went 
c-1;4-4 and inſeparable. Shakeſpeare. Meaſuring ſyllables and carpling 
rhimes. Pope. 3. To marry, to wed, to join s in wedlock. 
} ſhall rejoice to ſee you coupled. Sidnez. A on who couple; all our 
beggars. Sevrft. | 

To CouPLE, verb neut. to copulate, as in 
embraces. Beaſts fall to couple. Bacon. Cupled with 
gct a race. Milton. 


them, and be- 


Cou PLE, lub}e. [ couple, Fr. coſ pia, It. koppel, Du. knppel, Ger. | 


co; ala, Lat.] 1. A chain or tie that holds d 7 I'll co in con. 
les with her. Shakeſpeare. Dogs in — L Eftrange. > Pw, « 
brace, A couple of ſhepherds. Sidney. A couple of heated pounds. 
--jcham. By adding one to one, we have the complex idea of a couple. 
Locke. A piece of cryſtal encloſed a couple of drops. Addiſon. 3. 
A male a bis female. K. he 2 - Bacon. All ſucceeding 

gencrations of men are the progeny of one primitive couple. Bentley. 
4. Two things of the ſame kind ſet 8 22 — 
tie dogs with. | | 

W 1 A Court well met. 
FR r. * couę Ye en 71 orti. 'The Lat. ſay, Non compoſitus melius | 

Bitho Bacchins. —— and Bacchius were two very famous — 
tors.) Said when two come together who are endued either with 
the ſame virtues, or the ſame vices; though chiefly in the latter caſe. 


CouPLE-BEGGAR [of couple and beggar) one who marries beggars 


No conple-beggar in the land, | 

E're join'd ſuch numbers hand in hand. Sift. 
 Cov'ei.s-cioe [in heraldry] contains the fourth part of the che- 
vron, and 15 not borne but by pairs, except there be a chevron be- 
tween them. 

Cou'PLET, Fr. 1. A diviſion of an hymn, ode, ſong, &c. wherein 
an equal number, or an equal meaſure of verſes are found in each 
part, two verſes. 

Thas - laft, an only conplet fraught, 

ith ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought. 

When he can in one — fix : * 

More ſenſe than 1 can do in fix. | 
2. A pair, as of doves. 

Anon as patient as the female dove, 

E're that her golden coaplets are diſclos'd, 

His ſilence will fit drooping. Shakeſpeare. 


Suit. 


price given for it. 


a motion wherein one is a 


generation; to join in 


COU 


Cow ar [Fr. c:raggio, It. from cr, Lat. the heart! vitgs 
ſloutneſs, mettle, boldnels, ſpirit of enterprize. Coarage that grows 
from conſtitution, very often forſakes a man when he has occafion fr 
it. That coxrage which ariſes from the ſenſe of cur duty, and from 
the fear of offending him who made us, acts always in an uniform 
manner. Aal ſon. 

Couna'crous [couregenx, Fr. coraggiaſe, It.] full of courage, flout, 


bold, reſolute. He that is coaragrous among the mighty ſhall lar. 
Amos. 
Coura'GrousLy [from couragezus] ſtoutly, boldly. The en-! 


courageouſ'y came down, and joined battle with him. Bacon. 

Couna'crousxtss [of comrageons} courage, boldneſs of ſpirit. The 
manlineſs and ccurageouſneſs that they to fight for their count; 
2 Maccalees. 

Couxa Nr [Fr. corrente, It.] running. 

CounaxrT, Fr. [in heraldry] running, as a buck courant. ſignifes 
. 0c 


CouraxT, or CouRAaxTo [courante, Fr. corrente, It. corriente, Sp. 

- * ſort of nimble 8 . lead her a ccnrante. 
eſpeare. 2. Any thin preads quick ; as, a news r. 

Cor Avr, a term — to expreſs the time: 2 Year 
1755 is the coarant year, the zcth ccurant is the 2cth day of the mon h 
now running. 

Price CouraxT of any Merchandiſe, is the known and common 

CouraxT Cain, common and ble . 

Coura'y, the Indian itch ; a diſeaſe ſomething like a tetter or ring- 
worm. 

To Cours {courber, Fr.] to bend, to bow in ſupplication. 

6 Virtue itſclf of vice muſt pardon beg, 2 5 

Yea c:urb and woo for leave to do it good. Shakejprare. 
 Co'uritn {Fr. corriere, It. correo, Sp.] a meſſenger = rides 
to bring or carry ex an expreſs, a runner. By frecu) 
_ he a Solyman. Ancules. 

Cou al axp, a dutchy, uſually reckoned a you of Poland ; but it 
muſt be remembered, that the Courlanders their own prince. 
and are governed by their own laws. Its capitil is Mittau. Ihe 
dutchy is bounded on the north by the river Du ina, which divides 
it from Livonia; by Lithuania, on the eaſt ; by Samogitia, on tic 
ſouth ; and by the Baltic ſea, on the welt. 

Couroxe”, Fr. [in heralery] crowned. | 

Cours [cours and co::rſe, Fr. cer and corſa, It. cure, Sp. of 
curjus, Lat.] 1. Running, race, career. 

Some ſhe arms with finewy force, _ 

And ſome with ſwiftneſs in the courſe. Cowley. 
2. Order of ſuccemon ; as, to ſpeak in or by one's courſe. 3. Pal. 
ſage from place to place, progreſs; as, the coxrſe of a river. 4 
[In navigation] is a ſhip's way, #. e. that point of the com. 
E s, or coaſt of the horizon on which the ſhip is to be flecied 
om place to place. When we have finiſhed our cozr/e from I vic, 
we came to Ptolemais. Acht. 5. Tilt, act of running in the lifts. \ 
fall at the third coxr/e he received of Phalantry. Sidney. 6. Ground 
on which a race is run. 7. Track or line in which a ſhip fails, or 
other motion is performed. 8. The largeſt fail on the main and for-- 
maſt. To the courſes we have deviſed ſtudding fails. Ratcigh. 9. 
— — from one ion to another. The ſtate of the contro- 
y muſt not be altered in the cour/e of the diſputation. 10. Stated 
and orderly method. Courſe of law. Shakeſpeare. Courſe of deiceii 
and conveyance. Locke. 11. Series of ſucceſſive and methodical pro- 


cedure. The glands did reſolve during her courſe of phyſic. te- 
mat. 12. Condutt, manner of ing. 
Tis time we ſhould decree | ns 
What conr/ſe to take. _ | „ 
13. Method of life, train of actions. It was happy ſhe took 2 
good courſe. Sidney. | 
| That beauteous Emma courſes took, 


Prior. 


Her father's houſe, and civil life forſook. 


14. Naturally bent, uncontrolled will. It is beſt to leave nature to 


her courſe, who is the ſovereign phyſician. Ten ple. 

So every ſervant took his courſe, 

And bad at firſt, they all grew worſe. Prior. 
15. Orderly ſtructure. The tongue defileth the wizole body, and fet- 
teth on fire the courſe of nature. Sr. James. 16. Series of conſe- 


90 Senſe is of courſe annexed to wealth and power, 
No mulſe is proof againſt a golden ſhower. Garth. 
17. A ſervice of meat to be ſet on the table at one time. With a ſe- 
cond cour/e the tables load. Dryden. 18. R ity, ſettled rule, 
Neither ſhall I be wanting to myſelf, not to deſire a patent granted ot 
courſe to all uſeful projettors. Swift. 19. Empty form. Promiſes 
are no more than words of courſe. L'Eflrange. | | 
Cours, is often uſed for the time ordinarily ſpent in learning a 
ſcience; as, a cane of ſtudies ; alſo the elements of an art exhibited 
ans cons 14 methodical ſeries. Hence our courſes of anatomy, 
Oc. | 
gf 0 [with huſbandry] every fleece, turn or parcel of hay laid 
on A cait at once. 
Covrse [with architects] a continued of bricks or ſtones of 
222 throughout the length of the work, and not inter- 
any aperture. 
— f Plinths [in maſonry} is the continuity of a plinth of a 


ſtone, c. in the face of a building. | 
| Roman laws compiled by order 


Civil Counst, the collection of 

Canonical Courst, the collection of the canon law made by Gra- 
tianus. 

To Courst, verb ad. _ the noun] 1. To bunt, to purſue. 
We cour;\d him at the heels. Shakeſpeare. 2. To purſue with do- 
that hunt in view; as, to cowr/e a hare with dogs. 3. To put w 
ſpeed, to force to run. | 

Let them not drink nor eat, , 5 
And courſe them oft, and tice them in the heat. May. 


To 


of Juſtinian. 


COU 


To Cousss, verb neut. to run, to rove about. 
Greyhounds ſnowy fair 
And tall as ſtags ran looſe, and cours'd around his chair. Dryden. 
Co'uxstr [of courſe, courfier, Fr. corfiere, It.] 1. A renning or 
ing horſe, a fitt horſe, a war- horte; a word not uſcd in proſe. 
The impatient cour/cr pants in every vein, 
Aud pawing ſeems to beat the dittant plain: 
Hills, vales, and w_ already croſt, 
And ere he ſtarts, a ſteps are loſt. Pope. 
2. A perſon who purtucs the ſport of courſing hates. A leaſh is a 
i-athern thong, by which a falconer holds his hawk, or a courjer 
tcads his grey-hound. Hanmer. | 
Counser (in the ſchools] a diſputant. 
A Counstr [with racers] a horſe for running, or for ſervice ; al- 
fo a jockey. 
Cov'ksts [with ſailors] the main-fail and fore · nil. 
To go under a Pair of Coursts [a fea phraſe} is when a ſhip ſul; 
under the main · ſail and fore · ſail, without lacing on any bonnets, or 


ſetting any top-ſails. 


Coursts [of women, only uſed in the plural in this ſenſe] their | 


terms or catamenia. Stoppage of women's cour/es. Harvey. 

Covu'rsty [in a 1 © frat or paſſage about a foot and a half 
broad, on both ſides of which ſtaves are placrd. 

Court [cour, Fr. corte, It. probably of rs, Lat. and that of 
„Gr. koert, Du. curtis, low Lat. Jo4n/ox] 1. A yard or open 
{quare, belonging to a houſe or houtes You muſt have, before you 
come to the front, three courts : a green court plain, with a wall a- 
bout it; a ſecond court of the ſame, but with little turrets or embel- 
liſhments upon the wall; and a third cowr? to ſquare with the front, to 
de only incloſed with a naked wall. Bacon. 2. A {mall opening, in- 
cloſed with houſes, and paved with broad ſtones. 

Couar [cor, Fr. corte, It. Sp. and Port.] 1. The palace of a king, 
Sc. the place where a prince reſides. | 

This our court infected with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn. Shakeſpeare. 

You would think he had never ſeen a court. 
2. The prince, with his retinue of courtiers. Some of them were 
employed to follow the courts of their kings to alvife them. 
Temple. 3. The autendance that is paid to a prince or £7222 man. 
4. The art of pleaſing, the art of infinuation. Flatter ine, make thy 
court. Dryden. 5. Court is often uſed in compoſition in molt of its 


Sw eur, Fr. corte, It. and Port. curia, Lat in w! 1. A ball 


or place where juſtice. military, civil, or eccleſiaſlical, is adm⁰iô⸗ſ u: 


as, the courts at Weſtminiler. Let us have knowledge at the court u: 
guard. Shakeſpeare. = 
| T biſhop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 
Held a late court at Dunſtable. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The judges themſelves who fit there. | 
A friend in Cova is worth a penny in a man's puiſe. | 
Fr. Bon fait avoir ami en cour, car le proces en oft plus court. By court 
is here meant a court of jultice, and fo underſtood, it is very true; 
for the favour either of judge or jury can go a great wiy towards 
gaining a ſuit, or at leaſt (as the French ſay} will ſhorten it: Some 
und it at court, and there a real ſincere friend or patron is good 
 Hkewiſe; but a —_— upon a pretended unſincete one is the ruin 
of many a man, who ſpends years, and beggars his family in atten- 
dance upon promiſes to no purpoſe. In the firſt ſenſe we have ano- 
— the ſame purpoſe: As a mar 7s befriended, fo is the law 
ended. The Lat ſay: Dat weniam corvis, wexat cenjura clumbas, or, 
Pecunioſus etiam nocens, non damnatur. 
Far from Cover, far frem core. | 
Lat. Procul a Jove, procul a fulmine. (Far from Jupiter, far from 
his thunder.) The Germ. ſay : Tleit von dannea iſt gut fura ſcaul;, 
(Diftance is the beſt ſecurity againſt a ſhot.) The Fr. fay as we: 
Lein de la cour, loin de ſouci. I he meaning is, that the intrigues of 
a court are generally attended with fo much danger, that it is pru- 


dent to avoid it; or it may be underftacd, that a bare diſcharge of a2 
man's duty in an employ at court, is attended with a great deal of f 


Care. 

Coua r of Admiralty, a court ſirſt eftibliſhed by king Edward III, 
for the deciſion of cauſcs relating to ſea-affairs. 

Couar Barzn, the court of a lord of a manor which in ancient 
times were ſtiled barons) which he holds within his own precincts, in 
which admittance and grants of lands are made to copy-holders, and 
ſurrenders are acce Sc. The proceedings of the caurt-baron. 
Spettator. | 

CourT Bouillen {in cookery] a particular method of boiling fiſh in 
wine, verjuice, and vinegar, and ſeaſoned with all forts of ſpice. 
CovnT-CHAPLAIN {of court and chaplain] a chaplain who attends 

the king, to celebrate the holy offices. Swift uſes it. 

CourrT of Chivairy, called allo the Marſhal's Court, a court which 
is the fountain of marſhal law, where the lord high conſtable of Eng- 
land and the earl matſhal fit as judges. | 

Covars Cbriſbiar, ſpiritual courts, in which matters relating to 
chriſtianity are more eſpecially managed, and ſuch as cannot well be 
determined without good (ill in divinity : and therefore the judgesare 

divines, archbiſhops, bithops, archdeacons, Qc. 

Cour Days, days when the courts of judicature are open, and 
pleas held. 

CovurT of Delegates, a court where delegates or commiſſioners are 
appointed by the king's commiſſion to fit in the court of Chancery, 
or elſewhere, upon an appeal made to him. This is granted in three 
caſes: 1ſt, When a ſentence is given by the archbiſhop, or his official, 
in an eccleſiaſtical cauſe. 2dly, When a fen:erce is given in an ec- 
clefiaſtical cauſe, in places exempt. zdly, When ſentence is given 
in the admiralty court, in ſuits civil or marine, by order of the civil 
law. 

CougT-DRESSER [of court and dreſſr] one that dreſſes perſons of 
rank; a flatterer. Arts of giving colours, appearances ald reſcm- 
blances by this court-drofſor Fancy. Locke. 

Ne 26. | 


anſwered by another proverb. 


COU 


CourtT-Favou, favours conferred by princes. Pleatuies;. cams; 
2 ur, and commiſſion-. J. Eſrange. 5 

Cour r- aN [of court and hard] the hand riting uſed in rec“ 
and judicial proceedings. Write cart -und. Shat.; bene. 
1 of Hofings, a court of record held at Guildhall. in 1 on 

n, ie lord-mayor and alderren, ſheriff on) roo boys whe 
all pleas, real, rerional, and mixt, are iotermined, 
Cover Las, are ſuch lands as the lord of the wanor Keeps in his - 
own hands, for the uſe of his family and for hoipitalit 
_ Cornr of Perafiars, a fpiritual court held in panithes free from che 
juriſdiction of the biſſ.ops. which peculiaily belong to the archbiſkep 
4 Canterbury, in whoſe province there ue fit, eren teh PECK: 
lars. 

Cova of Requef?s, a court of equity, of the ſame nature with the 
court of chancery, but inferior to it, beim princip ally inttivuted for 
2 petitioners as in conſtionate cates doal with the Inte 
Charles I. 

Co'var-Lopy [of wart and ia] a lady converfint or employed at 
court. Locke uſts it. 

Cova r- Kol, a roll that contains an account of the n. an 
nature of the ſeveral lands which depend on the juriſc ict . 1.7.4 
of the manor, with the nn mes of the tenant; or copy- hol dei, th 7 
are admitted to any parcel of lords, Cc. ; IRE 

Co ux r caxbs, the piftured cards; al o gay Puttering feitovs. 

Co bnfr-nν,,ers, fo are generally called fair fpeeches fron 
groat men to their clients, without any intention of performance, and 
only made uſe of t k-ep dependance, or to quiet unruly minds. Face 
a ircerins. | 

C2 orT-TeiCr:s, ſlate policy, infencerity. 

To Court {courtifer, Fr. corteggrar:, It.] 1. To make love to, t2 
u o, ty ſolicit a woman to marriage | 

When filent ſcorn i alt they ain, 
4 thou and court you, tho they court in vain. Pe. 
2. To ceiirc caraeltly, to ſccc. Their own eat would tciclk Dhilrer 
to court commendation. Licke 3. To latter. to enderruur © 
pleaſe. | | | 
Corirar'd, a ror, thi.k {rt man, a durgeon. F. 
Coviraun (with horſemen} a ciop or cropped horſe; a bob. 


tail. 

Covirared fuith muſiciun ] a ſtant baſſoon. 
5 [wich UNE | A ihvit Piece ot ordnance uſed 71 
Ca. 


Covern, a town of the i» of France, about 50 miles fourk 
of Pati-. | ; 

Counts [-ourteis, Fr. te, I:. ride, Sp. and t.] civil, 
a fable, gentle, well bred, Fall of acts of refpett. Supple and c 
ten, ta the people. S ν,ẽt. Gre while conrtrone, civil, and 
obliging, but within a ſmall time after ſup ercitions. . 

Cov'rreousLY, Civilly, aftaily, &c. He let them cou or. 
paſs. Wottoz. Chriit did com tei ive all. Calamy. Eu 
tertain'd him ccurteanſir. Procme. | | 

Cov 'rTEOUSN 5s [of warteus] courteous behaviour. 

Cor TI SAR, or Cou'rTEr An, Fr. 1. A lady or gentlewoman be 
longing to the French, or any other court. I his ſenſe is now obtulete. 
2. A profeſſed ſtrumpet or whore, a wom:: of the tou n. With the:n 
there are no flews, no diſſolute houtes, n conrte/ans. Bacon, Ihe 
Corinthian is a column laſciviouſly deck 'd like a carte, 77221: 
Rhodope, the aur rn. Autan. 

Cov'tresy [caartatſie, Fr. coortigiann, It. corte/ia, Sp. and Port.] 
1. Civility, ele gurce of manners, complalſance. He who was ccins 
pounded of all the elements of athbility and conrtety towards all kinds 
of people, brought himſcli to a habit even e redeveſs towards the 
queen. Clarendon. 2. An act Of civil or reivect. The mayor in 
caurteſi ſhewed n. e the caſtte. Su Not accepting Pol 
phenlus's warts, to be the laſt that halt De eaten up. Bacon. 3. A 
curt{y, or reverence, done by a woman. 

Some country girl, ſcaree to cn? bred. 
Full of Counres yr, fit of Gratt. 
It very often proves fo. Since pern tre obferved to he the lea 
we? to ceremony: and there 1s ground for ſuſpicion, when a man i- 
over full of his profeſſion of fricudinip: and tuch a one is very well 


Dr yn. 


Leſs of pour Cove try, and more of pour purſc, | 

Lat. Re efitulandum & non verbis. The Scots fay ; where there i; 
o'er mickle courteſy, there is little din. The It. have a very good 
proverbial rhime to the fame purpoſe. | 

Chi ti fo: piu carrezze che non ſale, 

O ha gabbats, o gabbare ti vie. . 
(He that ſhews you more civility than uſual, either kas cheated you or 
intends it.) The Fr. ſay; trop grond reject oft ſuſpet?. (Joo much 
reſpect is ſuſpeR.) 

Cov'rTEsY = law] a tenure not of right, but by the favour 
or indulgence of others; as, to hold upon courteyy. 

CounTesy of England [in law] a tenure, by which a man who 
marries an heireſs, who is poſſeſſed of lands in fee-fumple, or fee tail 
general, &c. and has a child by her, which comes alive into the 
word; altho' the mother and the child both die immediately, vet it he 
were in poſſeſiion, he ſhall hold the land during his life, under the 
title of terant fer legem Augliæ; this is called in Scotland, co: ia.5ce:; 
Scotiæ, where, as well as in England, it is allowed. = 

To CourTesy [from the noun. It is commonly ſpoken as if w:1:- 
ten curtfz] 1. To perform an adi of reverence in general, as a 3.4 
Toby approaches, and court ſies thereto. Shatepeare. 

Petty traffickers, 

That court'fy to them, do them reverence. Shak fas. 
2. To make a reverence, as a woman. 

If I ſhould meet her in my way, 

We hardly court y to cach other. Pier. 

Cov'rTain, or Cou'x TIN | courtine, Fr. cortina, It. and Sp. in 
fortification] the front of a wall or ramparc lying between two batiions, 
See CURTalx. | | 
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* 


Cal's 1 en are] 2. One that has a place at court, or that 
low: hie court of prince*. I am no c:urticy, nor verſed in ſtate 
Fairs, Porn, 2, A polite periov, or a perſon full of compliments. 
+. One that ſolicites or courts the favour ot others. Courtrers of brau- 
ti ou in, Shaigpearsr, There was not among all our princes 

ier of the people than Richard III. Sachen. 
11.4.» {ccatelar, Fr. colteliactic, It.] a hanger, a fort of ſhort 
has but one edge. This ſhould be coutla's, or c,. 


1 
* 


* 
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Covniiiviliategret [old law] one who knowingly cheriſhes, 
er hices anv perſon that is out-lawed. | 
Genn, adj. [of wart and lig] elegant, polite. Our Engliſh 
to gue 32 25 Tuent as the Latin, as courteous as the Spaniſh, as casi le 
te French, and as amorous as tlic Italian. Camden. 

Cov £71.19z55 {of caureh] courtlike behaviour, elegance of man- 
ners. civility. | | 

Cova, ed. [g. d. courthite] polite, elegant of manners, re- 
liting or retaining to the court, ſoft, ilattcring. 

In our own time excuſe ſome c:urt/y rains) 
No whiter page than Addijen's remains. Pope. 

Count, av. — in the faſhion or manner of courts. 
They can produce nothing ſo court/; fit, or which exprettes to much 
the converſation of a gentleman, as Sir john Suckling. Dryden. 

Cou'xrkax, a town of the Auſtria Netherlands, on the river 
L:<, about 23 miles ſouth of Ghent, and 14 calt of Ypres. 

Cor'eT5nip [from cart] 1. The act of foliciting favour. 

Ye paid his cori with the croud, 

As far as modeſt pride allow'd. Seit. 
2. Courteſy, civilitxv. 

My court ip to an univerſity, 

My modeſt, I give to ſoldier bare. Dernc. 
3. Fine amorous ſpeech or carriage. 4. The act of wooing a woman 
or ſoliciting her to marriage. WE; 

n tectious cc, we declare our pain. Dryden. 

in the time of court ip, and the firſt entrance of marriage A- 
47 . 

% Corrs fronfinrr, Fr. N. B. cufiner in French fignifics only 
to call couſin] to defraud, to cheat. Sec Cozer. 1 

Cour Fr. engine, Ii. cupan, Sax. confargrineas, Lat.] a kinſ- 
min or kin{voman ty blood, any one collatetally related, more re- 
otely than brother or fitter. | 

Tybal'. my cr, O my brother's child! SH, re. 
My father's fitter's fon, 
And co german to great Priam's feed. Shake prare. 

Cours, a title of hongur, which the King bellows on peers and 
nc, particularly on a counſcilor, and to foreign princes of the 
ond. bc 

Purternat Ct ids, are ſuch as iſſue from relations on the father's 
ſite. 

I ate l Cori, tote on the mother's fide. 

Cover [with architects] a cuſuion, is the ſtone which crowns 
a piedroit or pier, or that lies immediately over the capital of 
the impon, aud under the ſweep; alto the ornament in the Jonic 
cup hal between the abacus and cchinus, or quarter-round, ſerving to 
Torm the volntes. | 

Core {in heraldry] is the ſame as rempli, and ſignifies a piece 
of another colour or men placed on the ordinary, as it were fewed 
en. Uhi is genvrally ul colour upon colour, or metal upon metal, 
Contrary t the arucral rule of heraldry ; and therefore this word is 
uicd, according th the ſignification of the French, to diſtinguiſh that 
the picce is n properly upon the field, but in the nature of a thing 
ſjew<d on. Fr. | 

Cena, a port tou n. and biſhop's fee in Normandy, in France, 
ut 100 miles welt of Rouen. | 


Corria's, a town ef Guenne, in France, about 20 miles north- 


raſt of Bauurdeau cx. | 
Cor iohy {in beraidey] eenates fomotiting like a piece of hang- 
i. g. ern paviion falling vcr the top of a chief or other ordinary, o 


to hide. but on!; 10 he a cyvering to it. 
Cory of Partrif;es, Cc. Leu , Fr.] a lock of theſe ſouls. Sce 


*. ET. 


„ Cervantes, à band houſe well provided with them. A 
cant low word. | 
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Tae be nil rrtuined in poetry [cu, Sas. £2, Dan. koc, Du. kuk, Ger. 
Lo Leut. fog, Su. They who are fond of finding the origin of the 
wo: dim ihe Greek or Latin, are apt to derive it from xv», Gr. to con- 
reve, bociuie the cow is the mother of the herd] the female of 
the bull, an animal kept for her miis and calves. The horns of oxen 
«2% ce ue are larger than tie bulls. Bacon. 

| Turs'd Cow 3 hat thart horns. 

Tin proverb is ſarcaſtically apply'd to ſuch perſons, who though 
they have malignity in their hearts, have feebleneſs in their hands, 
diiabling them from wreaking their malice on the perſons they bear 
1! M to: alſo, under this ridiculous emblem of cars d cores, invete- 
rate enemies are couched, whote ba: barous deſigns are often fruſtrated 
by the interver.t;on of an overraling providence, according to the Lat. 
Dat Deus immili, cornua curta bet. | 

Cb would Kecp a Tow, 
a penny? 

This proverb is a wicked iniinuntion that it is a folly for a man to 
be at the expence of a wife and taraily, when he may have a mittrets 
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SN ber may hav: à pottle of milk far 


Man a cod Cow bath a bad calf. 

That i, many a good or wife man hath a wicked or ſtupid child. 
ut. Horcum . roxit. Gr. Arg n FHN TRT. Hittory fur- 
rithes us with various inſtances of men in all capacities and ſtations, 
vreat ant fmall, wiſe, virtuous, and volorous, whoſe children have 
ecrcnperaicd, But it furniſhes us with perhaps as many inſtances on 
ihe contrary ade of the queſtion ; whence the Lat. Fortes creantur 
7 . Lu. : 

Ve cats tHe calf in the Cow's belly, 

Or, according to another proverb; ends the Michaclmas rent in 

Munter nuten: eats, he fend: his rents before they be due. 


COX 


The Fr. ſay : ill mange fon bed en herb. (He cat: his corn befor: 
15 ripe.) 

To Cow one [from coxvard, by contraction. Jol nen] to put or 
out of heart, to keep one in aue. It hath cxv'd my better pat 


Shakeſpeare. | 
When men by their wires arc care. 
Their horns of courſe are undrritood. Haltbras. 

Cow Blakes, cow-dung dried for fuel. 

Cov. Mat, a wecd that grows among corn. 

Cov. Qruare [of can, Effex, a tub] a fort of breu ing veel, 
cooler. 0. 

Cow Herd! [cu-hirh, Sau. kot harder, Du. kue-herttr, Ger.” 
keeper, or one who looks after kine, one who tends cows. x 

Corr Han [of ww and houſe] the houtc in which cous 
dept. 

Cow Kefer of ww and keeper] one who keeps cows. J 
terms c- Acer and hogherd, are not to be uſed in our language, b. 
there are no fner words in the Greek. Broome. 

Coward LOG, Fr. codard;, It. Or, as ſome will. of cam ard 
acrd, 'Teut. nature] of the nature of a cow, one cow-heartet, ont 
who has no courage, a poltron. Some are brave one Cay, and ct 
another. Trmpic. | 

What can enoble ſots and ſlaves and comvards, 

| las! not all the blood of all the Howards. Pepe. 

2. It iz ſometimes uſed as an adjective. Loud and crvard cries. Sat- 
Szeare. | | 
 Invading fears repel my cæcvard joy. Prior. 

Cow ant [in heraldry) is repreſented in an eicatckeon by a lian, 
with his tail Coallcd or turned in betu een his legs, and is called 3 
lion coward. | 1 
| Wut a Coney to his metal and Hcl fight the devil. 

The metal here meant i: probably deſperation, and that perſon Mu 
have but a mean ſpirit indeed, that nothing will exaſperate 7/74 
uſer a 5:5: m ard it sci turn. TP 

Cor anvice [caardi/e, Fr. cocardia, It. ccbarilia, Sp. and Port:) 
want of courage, habitual fear, timidity. Y 

Cornfarviixes [vt wrrardly] want of courage, fear, puſilar 
ny. 

Corpardice alone is loſs of fame. Dryden. 

Cow'arpLY, adj. [from arwrard) 1. Feiriul, timoroue. 


i A. 


His ge 


nius, otherwiſe brave and confident, was, in the preience of Cc: 


vius, poor and coxcarly, Baca. 2. Mean, ſuitable to = coward 
I do find it corardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fail, to to prevent 
"The time of life. Shakz/prave. 

Cow'xupiy, adv. daftardly, faint-heartedly, meanly. Men «; 
no courage, who had molt c:wwardly turned heir backs. N. 

Cov asbovs, adj. cowardly. 

Cov aronsnie [of corrard] the character or qualities of a con ar . 
meannefs. Now obfolete. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

Criss, 45. [from 7s ce, to awe] timorous, mean 

It i; the cor; terror of his ſpirit 
hat dares not undertake. Shakeſpeare. | 

Cowr. [cuculla, Lat.] a hood, ſuch as monk's wear. Franc 
Corvfie!d invented to ſignify his name, St. Francis with his fiery 488. 
in a cornHd. Camden. | | 

| It is not the Cows makes the friar. 

Lat. Cucuila non facit monachum. I hat is, it is not the exterior, 
but the interior we are to examine into, before we form a judzme::: 
of a perſon: or, it may be underſtood, that the prieſt is never the 
more holy, ner the lawyer or phyſician more ſkilful, becauſe they 
kave the ſeveral habits of their protefſions on. | 

Cow-Leton [of com and web} one who profeſſes to cure dutem- 
pered cows. 

Fo Cou-LErcu [from the noun] to profeſs to cure cows. Ther. 
are many pretenders to the art of farriering and cow-/ceching, ve: , 
12norant. Mortimer. | 

Co'wL5Tary [of cord and faff] the ſtaff on which a veſſel is ſup- 
ported between two men. | 

Mounting him upon a cor/foff, 

Which toſſing him ſomething high, 

He apprehended to be Pegaſus. Sact/irg. 
The way by a c:xv//taff is fafer: the ſtaff mult have a burch in th. 
middle, ſomewhat wedgelike, and covered with a ſoft bolſter. 1 . 
man. | 
Cow's1.1p ſcuylippe, Sax. as ſome think from the reſemblance of 
itz ſcent to the breath of a cow; perhaps from growing much in paſture 
grounds and often meeting the cow's lip. Jel nſon. ] it is alſo called 
pagil, and grows wild in the meadows ; a ſpecies of primroſe. He 
might as well ſay that a cowfip is as white as a lily. Sidzez. In © 
cow/lip's bell I lie. Shakeſpeare. 

Co'wsnixG-worrT, a plant which is a ſpecies of mullen. 

Co'w-werp [of coz and weed] a plant which is a ſpecies of cher 
vil. 

Cow-wu kar [of cao and wheat] a plant very common in weod: 
and ſhady places. | | 

Co'wxttr [of a ſhip] the hollow or arched part of its ſtern. 

To Cows, or To CowEx [eacrriar, Wel. courber, Fr. or perhap. 
borrowed from the manner in which a cow ſinks on her knees. Jet. 
en.] to fioop, to link by bending the knees, to ſquat down, tv 
kneel. 

The ſplitting rocks coxver'd in the ſinking ſands, 

And would not daſh me with theix ragged ſides. Shateſprare- 
Each bird and bealt beheld 

Approaching two and two ; theſe co w/'ring low 

With blandithments, each bird ſtoop'd on his wing. M. Iten. 
Our dame fits coxvring o'er a kitchen fire. Dryden. 

Cow'rixc [with falconers] the quivering of young hawks, vho 
ſh:l:e their wings in ſign of obedience to the old one. 

Cox Os, Lat. [with anatomiils] the hip-bone. 

Cox-coun [of cact and comb, corrupted from coct's c:mb) 1. The 
top of the head. As the cockney did to the cels, when ſhe put them 
in the paſiy alive; ſhe rapt them o dh coxcombs with a ſtick, and cried, 
donn, wantons, down, Shake/cire. 2. The comb reſembling that of 
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z cock, which licenſed fools wore formerly in their caps. There tage 
my caxcomb : why this fellow has baniſh'd two of his daughters, and 
did the third a blefling againſt his will: if thou follow him, thou mutt 
needs wear my coxcomb., Shakeſpeare. 3. A conccited fool, a filly tel- 
low, a fop, a ſuperficial pretender to any thing. 
corn. gucth ſhe, thou coxco22h hilly, 
Quarter or council from a foe. Hudibras. 
Every pretending c:xcomb. L'Eftrange. 
Cox-Boxes, or Cox xoons, a vulgar and odd unintelligible 
oath, 
Coxz"xpicts Il. Lat. {with anatomiſts] the ſame as coxæ os, 
fo called, becauſe it contains the gut ilium. 
Cox-Co'Mical {of wxcomb] conceited, foppiſh. A very low word. 
Vithout the influence of cox-comical ſenſeleſs cabal. Dennis. 
Coxe'xvix [with anatomilts} is the ſame with coxa and os iſchium, 
and is the third and lower of the bones called oſſa innominata, and has 
a large cavity or hollow called acetabulum coxendicis, that receives 
the head of the thigh bone : the circumference of this hollow being 
tipped with a griſtle, called its ſupercilium. It was on this part Execs 
receiv'd that wound from Dizmede, which is fo correctly and anatomi- 
cally deſcribed by Homer : 
Oasen d e Kerri, T7; 5 auPupnts arri. Vid, Eh. f. J. 307. 
J. c. He broke {fays the poet} the acetabulum, and burſt 6245 the liga- 
ments. Ligamenta femur /i Coxendicis adnefiantia pvo magis pro - 
cipaa Cenſentur Veſaliis Opera amid. Edit. Pocrauv. & Mon, tom. 1. 
. 298. | | 
| 8 Go, adj, prob. of guc:, Fr. why, ci, Fr. ſiom guictat, Lat N 
fon] 1. Modeſt, decent. | 
| rs is as coy as is a maide ; 
e looked pitcouſly, but naught he ſaid. Cancer, 
2. Reſerved, ſhy. not eaſily condeſcending to lararhiarit }. 
A foe of folly and immodeſt toy, 
Still folemn fad, or ſtill diſdainful c-y. Sp vier. 
Like Daphne the as lovely and as coy. #al.-r. 
To Cor [from the adj.] 1. Lo behave reſervedly, nut to admit 
What ching it again, 
No more, but make me happy. 
2. To make diificulty, not to — 
If he ce 4 8 
To hear Cominius ſpeak. I'll keep at home. SCH. 
_ Co'YLy, adv. {from cy] thily. 
His hand he c tnatcht away 
From forth Antinous' hand. 
Co'r xe55 
familiarity. 
Ihe kind nymph would c-y27/ fergn, 
And hidcs but to be found again. Drz din. 
Co'rsrreL, . a ſpecies of a baſtard hawk. 
The muſket and the cle were too weak, 
Too fierce the ſalcon. Dryden. 


Dry 7». 
cend willingly. 


Chapman. 
[from cer] ſhyneſs, ſeeming modeſty, difincliu ation to 


Coz, /ub/?. a cant or familiar word contracted from couſin. Be 


merry, cx. Shakeſpeare. 

To Co zx { coufirer, Fr. to coe is, in the old Scotch dia!c &, 25 
Junius obſerves, to chop or change, whence cozez, to cheat, becau!: 
in ſuch trafic there is commonly fraud. Zbnſon] to bubble, chent wr 
chouſe. He would cozex him, and then expoſe hun to'puvlic mirth 
for having been coen'd. Cure. 


Co'ztexace [from coxcr] the att of cozening or cheating, fraud, 
5 ©» 


trick. Wiſdom without honeſty is mere craft and c:=-nogo. Ber Fob rr 
fn. The fraud and cozerage of trading men and ſhop-kcepers. Sz“. 

Co'zextr [from cozer] one that cozens, tricks, or dctrauls. 
There are cozezcrs abroad, and therefore it behoves men to be wary. 
Shakefpeare. 

Cs. is an abbreviation for creditor. | 

Cxas [cnabba, Sax. krabbe, an. Erabba, Su. Grab, Du. krebs. 
Ger. crabe, Fr.] 1. A fea ſhell-fih. Thoſe that caſt their he'! are 
the lobſter, the crab. Bacon. 2. A wild apple, the trce that bears 
the wild apple. 8 

Noble ſtock, | | 
Was graft with crab. tree lip, whoſe fruit thou art. S/alrſprare. 
When roaſted crab; hits in the bowl. - Shakoſpenry. | 
2. Apeeviſh moroſe perſon. 4. The ſign in the zodiac. Then part; 
the twins and crab. Creech. 
Caan, adj. it is uſed in contempt for any four or degencrate fruit; 
as, crab plum. MN 
Better gleanings their worn foil can boaſt, 
Than the cab vintage of the neiphb";iag coaſt. 
The Caan of the wood is ſauce very good 
ar the CR an of rhe ſca; 
But the wood of the Cx am is (auce (or à drab, 
| CC: h9 will not ber husband obey. 

An old proverbial rhime, too plain to want a comment. 
ACxas FE [in hieroglyphics] was uſed by the Egyptians, to ſig- 
nify holy myſteries that were brought to light, becauſe it lives in holes 
under the rocks; and alſo it was the ſymbol of an unconſtant perſon, 
becauſe it does not always go in the ſame manner, but ſomeumes for- 
wards, and ſometimes backwards. 

Zo be Crar, to be croſs grained, four or ſurly. 

Crap [with ſhipwrights] an engine with three claws for launching 
ef ſhips, or heaving them into the dock. 

Ca Aha [ſomederive it from Crabat a Croatian who fi:ft were it] 
a fort of neckcloth. See Craval. 


fruit. 2. Rough, furly, cynical. 
Of fwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 
That him full of melancholy did ſhew. Sgenſer. 
Ten times more gentle than her father's crabled, 
And he's compos'd of harftneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Harſh, unpleaſing. Three cral bed months had four'd themſclves 
to death. Shakeſpeare. | 

How charming is divine philoforhy, 

Not harſh and crabted as dull fools fuppoſe. Dilton, 


then. Martine. 


Cu Aa unED [of crabbe, Dan. chabba, Sax ] 1. Sour or unripe, as 


C RA 


J. Dimcult, perplexing. 
| He was a ſhrewd philoſopher, 
And hod rend ev'ry text and glofs over, 
 Whate'er the crabl ed /f author ltd. 

He underſtocd b' implicit faith. 7½ . 
Cnauprory [from crabtei] roughly, rl. e 
Cka'nmevpxtss [trom ce i. Suuruots ol d e. 

of countenance. 3. Difficulty. 

Cranmxg [with falroners} is when hauke fand too roar 
hght one another. 

CRAaBS-EYE, a Bone ſound in a croveGll either ths common, © 
he large fea crau- f th, reſeinbling an eve. Tuey are whit b. 
tro m the bigneſs of a peu to that of the lur geit hoctkebean, rounded « 
one fide, and depreſſed on the other, heavy, modentcty org, wn 
without ſmell. "Che ftenes are bred in tro fepru ate bag, e on £44 
fide of the ſtomach. We have them from Holland, Riu. e. Poland. 
Denmark, Sweden, Sc. They are alkaline, abſuibernt, and 16.7 
hat diuretic. Hz. 

To Crack, verb neat. [craquer, Fr. ericcare, It. inet, No. 
krachen. Ger.] 1. lo make a loud and ſudden noiſe. 
her, tho' the chide 2s loud as thunder, when tlie clouds ib nuum:, 
crack. Shakeſpeare, 2. To fit as wood does for drin f, th burt, 
It cracked in the e:5linz. Bice. 3. To boat or vob: with os 
Ethiops of their fwert complexion craen. KA, ear 2 4. To tun t 
rum, to become bankrupt. - Ike credit of bars cr, Muhen litt“: 
cames in and much goes cut, Di. 

To Crack. werb af. 1. io break a thing into chinks, to divide th. 
parts a little from each other. Cover your pipes leſt the fra? cg. + 
2. Tobjcak afuncer, to iplit in tuo 

A lute which in moiſl wenther rings 
Her knell alone by cracking of her ſtrings. Daus. 
3. Todo anything with quickneſs or ſmartneſs. 
Ile takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes, F. 
4. To Crach (or empty) @ Bottle with any one. A cant word. 
dau il cruct à quart together. Lad gare. 
5. To deſtro or break any thing. Vie bond wan tuin: ſon a 


. 
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I will toad 


* 
* 1 4 
tather. Shake tpears. 5. To ue ken the intellect, to craze. Cox ft 
brains. Bac;u. He the ht none posts till their brain, were i 
Naſcesturc:. 

A Crack era, Fr. hid, Du.] 1. A craſhing noiic, any {fe 

— 2? ey» f . 5 * 3 
den and quich tount, Viantcrbolts Bev ur From the a. vil with Are 
ful crack: ave finfhes. Al ien 2. A 
bh .:t cr brag. Leaſing, tack bitings, 2nd vainglorious ca0ts, © 
4. A voafter Tuts is ont} inlow laicuare; as, he's a mighty © 


horte, in low language. 3. A 
| 24. 7 
A ſudden diniruption, by v. Cl the Pails ant but a little ſcpatated. 6. 
The chink, a nawraw breack.. Cuialli 


A ne hen great, product a fi- 
fure or ca 4 ofthetull. 


— K * _ z = a ny 5 N 0+ Ya » ES” 
ye Ihe Fran 5 wh; buttiiuny er fil 


Cannon over- Charge vith dovblo cot $5.24 roar, Far of ws 
cracks of falling hauſe tins. Di. &. Ay breack os diminetuen, 
a llaw. 

cannot 


Believt this crack to be in my dcad miſtreſe, 
So fovercignly Lung het. we 
g. Crazineſ: of inteli_er. 
jector. A dr for: | 

Conci-nnatrxtd Tof cracrquer, Fr. th ors, and bram) diſorde: ed 
in the head. 

Cracktiiiy [of ra and I | indie totle gala, a cregc 
rope. Come hither cr hm. JH turn. 

Cr:i'crtue from crak] 1. Ancity bia on. 

M hat cracker is this ſame that Coat. oi cs 2 ShaZrfpenre. 
2. A ſquib, a kind of fire-work, in which a {mall quantity of pace, 
being confined, burt: with great neife, Ihe lad ler at its break:n 
ge a gicat report bike a cracher. Bazke: z. whore. 

Cn a'cxrn, wheorith, inciined toleaund. 1 7 

To CA“ CIE {of wazer, Fr. of ktatthen. Du.] to make a e 
and frequent noiſe, ta dccrepitate. Tee nr e a thy. Donne, 

Cxacxr Buling of Sugar [with contectioners] a buling of ſugai to 
ſuch a degree. that if you dip the tip of your füger with com water, 
and thruſt it into the Loving ſugar. and then in mediatel into the wa- 
ter again, rubl. ing the ſugar off with the other tagers, it will reak 
making a crackling norte. | | 

Crac'kxtt [croguelin, Fr.] a fort of cares baked hard, fo as to 
crackic under the teeth. 

J diſdain | | 
His kids, his erackrel;, and his early fruit. Senſcr. 
Pay tributary crackre/s. Dryden. 

Ca c Korf [of crack and re] a erack hemp, one that deſerve- 
the galiows. 

Ck a cow, a city. by ſome accounted the capital of Poland, ſituated 
in the province of Little Poland, and palatinate of Cracow, in a fine 
plain near the banks of the V iſtula It has an uviverſity, is the ſee oi 
a bittop, and the tents of the ſupreme cuurts of juſtice; it ſtande abou: 
140 miles ſouth-well of Warſaw. Lat. 500 N. Long 1930 L. 

Cra'pLE [crud, C. Brit. nadel, or cyadl. Sax ] 1. A moverble bea 
for a young, child or a ſick perſon, wherein they are agitated v. ith 4 
ſmooth motion to and fro to make them ſleep. | 

The cradte and the tomb alas fo rigl. 

To live is ſcarce diſtinguiſh d from to dic. Prior 

Me let the tender office long engage 

To rock the cradle of repoſing age, 

With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 

Make languor ſmile, and fnooth the bed of death. Pap- 
2. Infancy, or the firſt part of liſe. Train'd them up even trom z 
cradle; in arms. Spenſer. A form of worship in which they had“ 
educated from their cradles. Clarcndim. 3 I hat place in a col 07 
where the bullet lies. 

CRADLE | a lobſter] the belly. | 

CraDLE Scythe [with huſbandmen] a ſthe with a wocden fta: 
fixed to it for mowing corn, and the better lay ing it in order. 

Crabie [with ſurgeons] a wooden contrivauce or device tu lay a 
broken leg in after it has been fer, to prevent i Lo ng preſſed by ti: 
Led eli thes. 


: . 14, 7 . 
10. A nin Cra: ed. A crack and 2110 
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C RA 


Cz 017 with ſhipwright>] a frame of timber raiſed all along each 
Fde of © up. by the bilge, tor the greater eaſe in launching her 

To Cr vi {rom the tubit.] to lay in a cradle, to rock one in a 
cradle. 

"The ter geil from our eyes when in the ſtreet, 

With im botrothed virgin's herie we meet, 

Cr inſavt”'s funeral from the cheated womb, 

Convey'd to earth and cradied in a tomb. Dryden. 

Ce bin chan {of cradic and deaths] bed-cloaths that belong 
to a cradt-, : 

Sotue nignt-tripping fairy had exchang'd . 
In e -cleaths our children where they lay. Shakeſpeare. 

Cairs {cripe, Sax, crettt, C. Brit. tho Cataubon chooſes to de- 
rive it Of zevnlz, Gr. to abicond or diſſemble] 1. Craſtineſs, cunning, 
ſub ute, a wile, a trick. This deccit loſes the name of craft. Shake- 
ſcore. 2. Manual art, trade. Theſe delightful crafts may be ill ap- 
plied in a land. Metton. 

Care [with fiſhermen] all ſorts of lines, hooks, nets, &c. for 
ſi hing. 

Small Cxirt, ſmall ſhips uſed in the fiſhing trade, c. allo hoys, 
catches, ſmacks, lighters, Sc. 

Handy Cxarr, any mechanical art or trade. s 
Jo Car, werb neut. [from the ſub.) to play tricks. Now an 

obſolete word. | 
You've made fair hands, 
You and your crafts! 
You've crafted fair. Shakefpearc. | | 

Cxa'rriiy [from ty] wittily, cunningly. Craftil; perſuaded 
Solvman. Knzlles. | | | 

Cra'rrixess [from crafty] cunningneſs, ſtratagem. He taketh 
the wife in their own cra//ineſs. Jab. 

Cars, [of craft and mau] an artificer, a mechanic. 

| Poliſh'd ivory, 1 | 

Which cunning crafſian's hand hath ovec:laid 
With flir vermiliion. Segler. 
Ihe ration of Demetrius to his fellow rien. Decay of Pier. 

CRariz- & [of craft and majier; a maſter or one Grilied in 
his trade. He is not his cr, he doth no: do it right. Shace- 
tre are. | f 

Ce :i'rry [from craft] cunning, ſub ie, fraudulent, fly. * This op- 
preffion did make the lrith a crafty people; for fuch as are oppreſied 
and live in flavery, are ever put o their thuits. Davies. | 

Circ ſhricabe, Du. krzpe, Ger. the neck or collar of a ſhirt or 
oer garment | the neck, the nape of the neck: now obſolete. 

I hey locken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 
Aud bearen the cn ſo ſliff and follite. Spenſer. 

Crac trag, C. Bri. ] 1. A rock. Crag is in Britiſh a rough ſteep 
rock; and it i uied in the fame ſenſe in the northern countries at tus 
day. Gib/in's Comer, 2. The rugged protuberances of a rock. 

ta vomits ſulphur out, | 
With clifts of burning crags. Fairfax. 
The crag of a high rock. J. EHrange. | 

Can, or iclag of a lag of mutton, the ſmall end of it. A low 
word. 

C. or CHαν , [from was] rough, uneven, broken. 

Underneath a cregyy Clett. Spenſer. 

On a huge hill, 
Cr p04 und heep, truth ſtands. Craßba u. | 

\ very high and coggy noumain. Adlliſon. 

Cra'cicEtp xt: 5, Or CRA GGINESS {from cragged] fuineſs of crags. 
late of being craggy. Ihe craggedneſ; or ſterpneſs of that mountain 
niulzeth nis ny parts inacceſſible. — 20. 

Caricis in old records] a veſſel of burden, a hoy or ſmack. 

Cz +%:., or Cart, a parliament town of Scotland, ſituated on 
the ſea coait of the county of Fife, a out 7 miles fouta-ealt of St. An- 
es. ; 

Casto Tort [in architectur-] twiſted, vicaticd, or interwoven 
PRs 


10 Cn, ve af, [cramman, or cxamm:2n, Sax. tcramms. Su.] 
bo fuß, to thrutt clote, to fill with wore than can be conveniently 
held. Can not in people by ſending too faſt company after company. 
Bacon. 2. To fill with too much food. Children would be freer from 
Giteales it they were not crammed ſo much. Locke. : ; 

| (rand with capon from where Pollio dines. Pepe. 
3. To tlyuit in by force. This ſword ſhall down thy falſe throat cram 
taat word. Hadibras. He will cram his braſs down our throats. 
E24ft. | Ts 5 

10 Cs,. vr nent. to cat beyond meaſure. 

The godly dame who flcſhiy failings damns, 
Scolds with her mai, or with her chaplain crams. 


Pape. 


Css'ua, Cuxa'ua, or Cxo'ua [with phyſicians] a mixture of 


any thing, whether medicines or elements. 

CM [xeaxpf1, Gr.] a kind of colewort. | 

CAM, ο Recke? [with gardeners] a fort of herb. 

Caaluso [among ſchool-boys] a term uſed, when in rhiming he 

is to forfeit, who repeats a word that was ſaid before. 

__ Cranmo [a cant word, probably without etymology. 7ohnſer] a 
play at which one gives a word to which anocher finds a rhime. 
| He drain'd his Kull, 
To celebrate ſome ſuburb trull; 
Hi: timilics in order ſet, 
And every crents he cou'd get. Cxrift, 

Crane (crampe, Fr. krampr, Su. and Dan. kramp, Du. krampff, 
Ger. ] 1. A diſtemper cauſed by a violent wreſling or ſtretching of the 
nerves, muicles, Sc. a ſpaſm or contraction of the limbs, generally 
removed by warmth and rubbing. The cra»p cometh of contraction 
of fine'ss, which is manifeſt in that it cometh by cold or dryneſs. Ba- 
2. A reilriction, a ſhackle. A narrow fortune is a cramp to a 

reat mind, and lays a man under incapacities of ſerving his friend. 

Efran;*. 3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by which two bodies 
are held together. To the uppermolt there ſhould be faſtened a ſharp 
grapple or cramp of iron v hich may take hold of any place. Milliins. 

Ciauy [with falconers] a diſeaſe n to hau ks in th. ir 
ſoarage, it lies in their wings, and proceeds from cold. 


ſage. 


C RA 


Ce aur, a4, {cramp?, Fr. and Su. kramt, Dan. the cramp] pas 
ling, knotty. A low Mor | 

Crame-Fib, the ſame as torpedo, which benumbs the hands o 
ſuch as touch it. 

Cramprocs [with printers] irons nailed to the carriage of: 
preſs to run it in or out. 

Crauy Sazings, difficult, uncommon ſayings. 

To C aur, verb act. [from the noun} 1. To pain with the can. 
or ſpaſms. "The contracted limbs were cramfel. Dryden, 2. 
ſtraiten or refrain. Antiquaries are for cramping their ſubjects ine © 
narrow a ſpace as they can. Adieu. 3. To hold fall or biad wi/ 
a Cramp-iron. 

Cra"tPtnx [crampons, Fr.] 1. Irons which faſten ſtone in 
building. 2. Graprling- irons, to grappic or lay hold of an enen! 
ilup. See Crave. : 

CRamPoOxEt” [in heraldry] as, a croſs cramponnce, fo called, hx 
crap at each end, or ſquare piece coming from it; that from tl 
arm in chief towards the ſiniſter angle, that from the arm on chats 
downward:, that from the arm in baſe towards the dexter fide, and 
fhar from the dexter arm upwards. | 

Ca au, b. part. of cram [of cramman, Sax.] ſtuffed. 

Cranpoc'ys [crompsirr, Fr.] pieces of iron hooked at the end, 
the drawing or pulling up of timber. ſtones, Tc. 

Cra'xace {craragrum, low Lat.] liberty to uſe a crane, fr :. 
28 up wares at a creek or wharf, alſo money taken and paid 

it. | 

Cg A'NnROOR, a market town of Kent, 60 miles from Lord 
The firſt u collen mauvfacture in this kingdom was erettes here D. tu 
Flemmings. f 

To Craxcu [ſcranch or crunch] Letaween the teeth. See To CR 
CRAUNCH, and SCAAxCH. | 

Craxt [kran, Teut. cyœn, Sax. kraen, Du. kranic5, Ger. £747, 
Fr. gra, It, glu, Sp. grow, Port. gn, Lat.] 1. A fow! with a lon; 
neck, bill and legs. Like a crane or a fwallow fo did I chiattal. 
Haiab. 2. A machine with ropes, pullies, and hoops, for drawing 
up heavy weights. If fo ponderdus as not to be removed by as. 
ordinary force, you may then raiſe it with a crane. Mortimer. 
A fyphon, a crooked pipe tor drawing liquors out 6! a caſk. 

A Craxet {in bieroglyphics] repreicnts democracy. It is faid, tha: 
when cranes fly together, ti: ey repreſent the Greek A; and from thi. 
their form of flight in company, Palamedes took the letter A. : 

A Ca axk is a ſymbol cf vigilance ; and, for that rcaſon, in feve::.! 
countries placed on the tops o? their corps de gardes. 

Crave [in America] a fowl of an hideous form, having a bag vn 
der the neck, which will contain two gallons of water. 

Craxt's Bill. 1. An herb common in ſeveral parts of Englund. 
growing almoſt in any foil. 2. Pincers uicd by ſurgeons. 

Craxe-Lines [in a ſhip] are lines which go from the upper end dt 
the ſprit- fail rop-maſt, to the middle of the fre ſtays. 

Cranca'xoR, a Dutch factory on the Malabar coaſt, in the Iithe: 
India. about zo miles north of Cochin. 

Caa'xiui [Lat. with anatomiſts] the ſcull, cemprehending all, 
bores of the head, which, as it were an helmet, defends it from e 
te:ral injuries, the upper part of it is double, and is by fume call. 
calva, and calvaria. ileman uſes it. 

Crank, adj. [from onktanck, Du. Siizrer.] luſty, briſk, jolly. 
Sometimes corrupted to cranky ; as, cockle on his dunghill crowing 
cranky. Spenſer. | 

CRaxk, /abjt. [in mechanics: this word is, perhaps, a contrac- 
tion of craxe-neck, to which it may bear ſome reſemblance, and 1; 

art of the inſtrument called a crave. Ju 1. A machine refer:- 
bling an elbow, excepting that it is in a ſquare form, projecting on 
cf zn axis or ſpindle, which by its rotation ferves to 1aile or lowc: 
the piſions of engines for raifing water. A craxk is the end cf an ico; 
axis turned ſquare down, and again turned ſquare to the firit turnin; 
down ; ſo tha: on the lai turning down a leather thong is ſlipt,: 
tread the treddle about. Maxan. 2. Any bending or winding pal 


Turo' the cranks and offices of man, 
The ſtrongeſt nerves and ſmall inferior veins, | 
From me receive that nat'ral compctency, 
Whereby they live. Shakeſpeare. 3 
3. Any conceit, formed by changing in any manner the form or 
meaaing of a word. N 
Haſte, ye nymphs, and bring with ye 
Jeſts and youthful jollity, | 
| Quips and cranks and wanton wiles. D/:{ton. | 

Caaxx-Sided [from kranck, Du. fea term] a ſhip is ſaid to be 
crank-ſided, when, by the form of its bottom, or by being loaded too 
much above, ſhe cannot bear her ſails, or can bear but a ſmall ial, 
for fear of being over-ſct. 

Craxx by the Ground [ſea term] uſed of a ſhip when her floor is {© 
narrow, that ſhe cannot be brought by the ground, without danger 01 
being overſet, or at leaſt of wringing her ſides. 

To Cxa'xxLEe [from crank, i. ce. to wrinkle] to go in and out, o. 


3 


winding about to and fro. 


See how the river comes me crax#/ing in, 
And cuts me from the beſt of all my land, | 
A huge half. moon, a monſtrous cantle out. Shakefprare. 
To Cra'xkLE, verb ad. to break into unequal ſurfaces or it. 
les. 
- Old Vaga's ſtream, 
Forc'd by the ſudden ſhock, her wonted track 
Forfook, and drew her hurried train aſlope, 
Crankling her banks. Philips. 
Ce +'rxLEs {fromthe verb] unequalities, angular prominences. 
Cra'xxntss [from crank] 3 livelncls. 2. Diſpoſi- 
tion to overſct. 
Ca x ED [from cranmy] full of chinks, 
| A wall it is, as I would have you think, 


That had in it a cranzied hole or chink. Shake/Feare. 


Cra'sxoc 


C R A 
Cna'xxoc, or Ca ENO, an ancient meaſure of corn. 
Crna'nxy [cren, Fr. of crena, Lat.] a chink or little crack, a cie- 
vice. You may ſee great objects through ſmall craxnics or holes. Ba- 
con. He peeped into every cramy. Arbuthnot. | 


Cararav'bine [in ] an ulcer on the coronet; alſo a tread 
upon the coroner. 


Craye [crefe, Fr. crepa, low Lat. crefpon, Sp.] a ſort of thin 
worſte d ſt re 
To thee I otten call d in vain, 1 
Againſt that aſſaſſin in crape. Swif?. 
4 Saint in crape is twice a faint . Pepe. 
Cra'PULa, a ſurſeit by over eating or drinking; crop ſickneſ, 
unkenneſs. Lat 


Cra'PULENCE [crapula, Lat.] ſurſeiting by over eating, drunken- 
neſs, ſickneſs by intemperance. + * * * 


dr 


Cra'PULENT [cr „Lit. ed with intemperance, ſur- 
f A, apulentus ] opprefled peranc 


crop- ſick. 
Cra'puLovs [crafuloſus, Lat.] 1. Given to gluttony, over- eating, 
2. Drunken, fick with intemperance. 

To Cx As [prob. of cecrafer, Fr. to bruiſe, or ſqueeze, or formed 
from the thi 1. To make a loud complicated noiſe, as of many 
things falling or breaking at once. 

When convulſions cleave the lab'ring earth, 
Before the diſmal yawn appears, the ground | 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houſes craſs. Smith. 
2. To break with the teeth with a noiſe, as in cating green fruit. 3. 
Io break or bruiſe in general. My maſter is the great rich capulet; 
and, if you be not of the houſe of Montague, I pray you come and 
craſh a cup of wine. Shakeſpeare. Warburton has it, cru/> a cup of 
wine. To craſh, fays Hanmer, is to be merry: a cro being a word 


ſtill uſed in ſome counties for a merry bout. It is ſurely better to read 


cract. See CRack. Johnen. 

Caasu. 1. A great noiſe, as of many things falling, or being 
broken at the ſame time. A hideous craſh. Stat /jeare. 2. Aquar- 
rel, a ſcuffle. | 

Caa'srs [ass, Gr.] a mixture, eſpecially of wine and water. 

Caasis [with grammarians] a contraction of two ſi llables into 
one, the ſame as fynerefis, as veh' ment for vehement. | 

Cras1s _ phyſicians] a proper conltitution, temperature or 
mixture of humours in an animal body, ſuch as conſtitutes a ſtate of 
health. By the individual cr every man owns ſomething u herein 

none is like him. G/anwile, A peculiar crafis and conititution of 
the blood and ſpirits. South. | 

Ca asis [in paarmacy] a convenient mixture of qualities, either 
ſimple or compound; ftimple when one quality excecds the rett, as 
hot, cold, moiſt, dry, &c. | 

Cx ass [crafſe, Fr. of craſſus, wy groſs, coarſe, not conſiſiing of 
ſmall parts. Metals diffuſed and ſcattered amongit the 4er and 
more unprofitable matter. Woodward. Es 
Ca ass Au xruu, [Lat. with ſome anatomiſts] the cruor or blood, 
or that part which, upon ſtanding to cool and ſeparate, forms the co- 
agulum, in oppoſition to the ſerum in which it ſwims. 

Cra'ssITY, or Cra'ssITUDE [crafſitas, or crafjituds, Lat. ] thick- 
nefs, groſſneſs, coarſeneſs. They muſt be but thin as a leaf, for if 
ay have a ye? craffitude they will alter. Bacon. I he crafiiaae 

nd gravi the ſea-water. Woodward. 

Cra'ssuLa Major [in botany] the herb liv-long, or orpine, 1 
love-long. La. 

___ Caassula Minr [in botany] the herb prick-madam, worm-graf;, 
or ſtone- crop. Lat. 

CrasTIxNA'T10N, a putting off till to-morrow, a deferring or de- 
laying, &c. , 

CraTx&'coxnoN [xearziy: rw, Gr.] the herb arſeſmart, culerage or 
wild cow-wheat. | | | 

Crxar#o'xuM [in botany} the herb ſtitch- wort. | 

Crarcn [creche, Fr. crates, Lat.] a rack, or palliſadocd frame, 
in which hay or ſtraw is put for cattle. I was laid in the cratcb, 1 
was wrapped in ſwaddling cloths. Hatervell. | 

Crxa'rcuts, or SCRATCHEs {crevaſſes, Fr. with farriers] a ſtink- 
ing ſore in the heels of horſes. 

CRA'TER, a Cup or bowl, a goblet; alſo a ſouthern conflellation 
conſiſting of 11 ſtars. Lat. h 

Cra'rtr [in falconry] the line on which hawks are faſtened when 
reclaimed. | 

CraTtrI'TEs [Lat of gare, Gr.] a precious ſtone between a 
chryſolite and the amber. | | 

Cxari'cuLa [Lat. with chemiſts] an iron inſtrument uſed in mak- 
ing hres to keep up the coals. 

Taro, a town of Alentejo, in Portugal, ſituated about ſeven 
miles ſouch of Portalegre. 

Cra'var [of cravate, Fr. crovatta, It. corbata, Sp. garavata, 
Port. ſaid to be fo called by the Croats or Croatians, a fort of troops in 
the German army. Tohn/on ſays the etymology is uncertain] 1. A 
ſort of neckcloth, firſt worn by the Croats. 2. Any thing worn 
about the neck. | 

Leſs delinquents have been ſcourg'd, 
And hep on wooden anvils forg'd, 
Which others for cravats have worn 
About rheir necks, and took their turn. Hadibras. 


To Crave. verb a2. [crapian, Sax. krefe, Dan. kracfwia, Su.] to 


dehre earneſtly, to beſeech, to entreat. The grace or ben: fit crawed 
at God's hands. Hook-r. 
. Each ardent ny mph the riſing current craves. Pricr. 
To Crave, werb neut. 1. To aſk infatiably. 
Him doſt thou mean, who, ſpite of all his ſtore, 
Is ever craving, and is ever poor? Dryden. 
2. To long, to wilt unreaſonably. Levity puſnes us on from one 
vain defire to another, in a regular viciſſitude and ſeccefion of crav- 
ing; and ſatiety. L'Ejrange. 3. To call for, to require importunately, 
| Beſtow | 


Your needful counſcl to our buſineſies, 
Which crave the inſt ant uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Craving Appetite. A. bft. 4. Sometimes with for. Once one 
may crave for love. Suck/ ug. 
Caves, or Cka'vext {derived by Skinner from crave, as ore 


CRE 


tat craves or begs his life. Perha 


it come: originally from e 


noiie made by a conquered cock Fohnfen.} 1. A conquered aud di- 
ipirited cock. | 
What is your creſt a comb ? 


A combleſs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. 
No cock of mine, you crow too Ike A r. 47. Stakes robe. 
2. A coward. a recreant. In old time, ſuch as were overcome in : 13 
le combat, cried crawvart when they yielded, and thence the ww 
— a term of diſprace. 
I: it fit this ſoldier keep his oath ? 
He is a craven and a villain elſe. Shale rare. 

3- A trial by battle, upon a writ of right. : 

CRravex, adj. cowardly, recreant. 

Craven ſcruple of thinking too preciſely on th event, 
A thought which quarter d hath but one pitt witdom, 
And ever three parts coward. Ghnkefpeare. 
To Craves, verb. ud. [from the fubi.} to make recreart, or 
cowardly. Hanmer. 
Gainſt ſelf laughter 
There is a prohibition fo divine 
That cravers my weak hands. Shakefteare. 

Cra'ver [from crave} a ſpiritleſs, weak-hcarted fellow. It is 
uſed in Richardſon's Clariſſa. 

1 [from craving] an earneſt or eager deſire aficr 2 
ing. | 

1o Cxaiv:icu [ſchrantſen, Du. whence, more properly, firaurct'? 
to cruſh in the mouth. Swift uſes it. 
 Craw { krac, Dan. krsge, Ger.] the crop, the firſt ſtomach of a 
bird. In ſuch birds as are not carnivorous, the meat is immediate! 
ſwallowed into the crop or craw. Ray. 

Craw-FiSH. Sec CRaY-rticn. 

To Crawr [krielen, Du. Jo4+/. Probably of gr, Fr. to 
ſtir, turn, or move] 1. To creep along ſlowly, to move without a 
from the ground, as a worm. 

The vile worm that yetterday began 
To eraw), thy fellow. creature, abject man P.. 

2. To more weakly and ſlow ly. 

Thy dwindled legs feem crawling to a grave. Dru», 

3. To move about hated and defpited. A litter of abiiid pitt 
craw-4 about the world to the diſgrace of reaſon. South. 

Behold a rev'rend fire, whom want of grace 

Has made the father of a nameleſs race, 

Crau / thro the irc et. ſhev d on or rudely prefs'd 
By his own ſons, that paſs him by unbleſ. d. Pe. 

Caaw'tre [from raw] avy ching that creeps. 

 Caar, a diſeaſe in kawks, much Ike the pantafe, that binder: 
their muting. | 

Crar-Fih, or, properly, Cat v:“ if Cccred fo, Fr. ] a ſwall cril- 
taceous river fiſh, the river lobiter. The common ca f/- and the 
large fea cray-fiſh both produce the ſtones called crabs-cyes. In pait of 

une, in July, and part of Auguſt, thi> animal not only caſts its the!t, 
but its very ſtomach is alſo contumed and digeſied, by a new one gro 
ing in its place. Hill. 

C#a"rEb, a ſmall fort of ſea- veſſel. | 

Cray'rorp, a market town of Kent, 14 miles from London. T: 
had anciently a ford over the river Cray, a liitle above its intlux into 
the Thames; whence it had its name. 

Caa'ror, a ſmall pencil of any fort f cytouring ſtuff, made up 
into paite, and dried. to be uſed for drawing and painting in dry co- 
lours, either upon paper or parchment. Fr. Let no day paſs uith - 
out giving ſome ſtrokes of the pencil or croayov. Dryden. Pere Riche- 
let ſays, the craion is a fort of ſoft lone, made uſe of in deſigning, 
and is of various kinds; red, black, Sc. And adde, that by an eafv 
figure of ſpeech, the word is uſed for the f. idea, or rough draught it 
a future piece, as being in this manner firlt hit of. 

To Ce azt [-crajer, Fr.] 1. To break to pieces. 

Yield thy craz'd title to my ceriain rights. Se. 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hof, 

And craze their chariot wheel. A7:lex. 

2. To pound ſmall, to reduce to powder. The tin ore paſſeth to the 
cratirg-mill, which, between two grinding ſtones, bruiſeth it to a fine 
ſand. Carew. 3. To crack the brain, to unpair the underſtanding 
That grief hath craz'4my wits. Shak jrare. Every finner does wilder 
things than any man can do that is cr42'4 and out of his wits. T:/7or/c1+ 

__ Craze Mill, or CRa'zixc Mil] [in tin works] a mill to grind the 
tin that is too great after trampling. 5 | 

_ Cna'zepxess [from crazed] brokenneſs of health, decrepitude ; 
ſtate of having the wits crazed. The nature as of men that have fick 
bodies, ſo likewiſe of the people in the crazrancy; of their minds, 
poſſeſſed with diſlike and diſcontent at things preſent, is to imagine 
that any thing would help them. Hecker. | 

Cra'zixess [of crazy, prob. of agagg. Gr.] 1. Weakneſs, indiſpo- 
ſition of body, the ſtate of being crazy. Nor will 1 ſpeak now of the 
crazineſi of her title to many of them. Hul. 2. Weakneſs of 
the mind or of intelleAs. 

Cna'zy [ccralc, Fr. xgacy;, Gr.) 1. Diſtempered, fickly, decre- 

it. Fitter for ſickneſs and for crazy age. State rare. 2. Bruxen 
ained, cracked in the intellect 
The queen of night, whoſe large command 
Rules all the ſea, and half the land, | 
And over moitt and crazy brains, 
In high ſpring-tides at midnight reigns. Habra; 
3. Feeble, ſhattered. 
Phyſic can but mend our crazy ſtate, 
Patch an old building, not a new create Dry». 

„ Weak. A crazy conſtitution. be. | 

To a Ca Az u ſhip all winds are contrary. And to a crazy cn? - 
tution almoſt every thing hurtful. We may likewiſe add, tha: to 2 
crazy mind every thing is diſpleaſing | 

Cxr'ante [creabilis, Lat] that may be created 

CrEacur, ft. [Iriſh] a drove of cattle. In theſe faſt place: 
they keep their creaghts, or herds of cattle; living by the milk cf the 
cow, without huſbandry or tillage. Dawics. 

To Cex+x [corrupted from crack} 1. To make a harſh protracted 
noiſe. Sce To Crtrs. Ihe _—_— of thor+. Shakeſprar 4 
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No door there was th unguarded houſe to keep 

On creating hinges turn'd, to break his ſleep. Dryden. 
2. Sometimes appited to animals. 

The ce] locuſts with my voice conſpire. Dryden. 

Catau [creme, Fr. cremor, Lat.] 1. The thicker; oily, and more 
ſubſtantia] part of milk, which, when it is cold, floats a· top. and by 
agitation in the churn mom to 2 flower of the _ Cream 
is matured and made to rife more y by putting in cold water, 
which getteth down the whey. Bacon. Lan — ſometime, na- 
turally ſerarates into an oily liquor called cream, and a thinner, blue, 
and more porderous liquor, called ſkimmed milk. Arbuthnot. 2 
The prime and beſt part of a thing; as, the cream of a jeſt. ; 

Crt: of Tartar, the common white tartar freed from its impuri- 
ries. 

Ca rau later, water having a kind of oil upon it, or fat ſcum, 
which being boiled, is uſed for ſeveral medicaments. 

To Cat aw, verb a2. [from the noun] to ſkim off cream, to take 
the flower, or quinteſſence of a thing. Swift uſes it. 

To Cream, verb neut. To gather into a cream. 

There are a fort of men, whoſe viſages 

Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pool, 

And do a wilful ſtiffneſs entertain 

With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 

Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shakeſpeare. 

Cratam-Factp [from cream and faced] pale, looking like a 

Thou cream-fac'd lown, 
Where gort'tt thou that gooſe look. Shakeſpeare. 


Crt aux {of cam) having the nature of cream, being full of 


cream. | 
Cre'axce [Fr. cweilrrha, It.] confidence, truſt, credit, belief. 
Ca raxct [in falconry] a tine, ſmall, long line, faſtened to a 
hawk's leaſh, when ſhe is firſt lured. 
_ Cara"x5orn, a creditor, one who truſts another, either with mo- 
ney or wares. O. Lat. | | 
Caras {from crete, Lat. chalk. Sinner] a mark made by doub- 
ling any thing, the impreſſion left by a fold. I defired lord Eoling- 
broke to obſerve, that the clerks uſed an ivory knife with a blunt edge 
to divide paper, which cut it even, only requiring a ſtrong hand, 
whereas a ſharp pen-knite would go out of the creaje, and disngure 
the paper. Safe. 
Io Ckexxx, to Couble into folds, to leave a mark or impreſſion in 
any thing by doubling it. | 
Cxr'ar [with horſemen] an uſher to a riding maſter, or a gentle- 


man educated in an academy of horiemanſhip, with intent to qualify | 


himſelſ for teaching the art of riding the great horſe. 
Cera'tanle [of crear-] capable of being created. 3 
To Crez're [crcer, Fr. creare, It. criar, Sp. and Port. of creatum, 
ſup. of creo, Lat.] 1. To make out of nothing, to cauſe to exit. 
God created the heaven and the earth. Geng. 2. To produce, to 
cauſe, to occaſion. iis abilities were prone to create in him great 
conkeence of undertakings. King Charles. | 
None knew, till quilt created fear, | 
What darts and poiſon'd arrows were. Roſcommon. 
3. To beget. | 
And the iſſue they create, 
Exer ſhall be fortunate. Shakejyeare. 
4. To inveſt with any n-w character. | 
Ariſe, my kmghts o' the battle; I create you 
Companions to our perſon, and will fit you 
With Cignities becoming your eſtates. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To give any new qualities, to put any thing in a new ſtate. Power 
io create a manor, and hold a court-baron. Dawes. 
Cnrarr, or CREA'tED {part. of creatus, Lat.] created, made, 
framed, formed, c. | | 
Cnia'rep. a created thing i: one ul ich has its dependence upon 
zuocher. as all finite beings have. 
CRrATIiox U r. creazione, It. criaci bn, Sp. of creator. Lat.} 1. The 
rroduction of ſomething cut of nothing, or out of pre-exiftent matter, 
C Civine power. Geneſis, chap. i. v. 1 and 27 compared; or, 
before all time and ages. Ser Cudworth's Intell. Syfl. p. 576. In which 
latter ſenſe the moſt ſtrenuous champions of the Nicene faith in the 
Hurib century, did not ſcruple to apply this word [ condere or creare, 
in Lat. and xxig in Gr.] even to the original exiſtence of God's only- 


begotten Son ; I mean, as it implied an ad founded in the FaTyer's 


ill and fower; and precluded all conceptions of a CoRPoREAL and 
Pas51vz production. As St. Hilary, de þaodis edit. Eraſm. p. 306, 
obſerves ; tho', to diſtinguiſhnu is creation from that of otter derived 
beiugs, he adds (with the counciL on which he comments) Sic 
filium condit, ut generct — f. d. He fo founded or created him, as by 
the ſame act to eget him, i. e. to produce him in the /ame common 
nature. See Fi Bos x, Firſt Causr, Eternal GextkaT1ON, and 
ATYRrIBUTES Jncommu ical le, and then judge. | 
The emanations of his providence ; his creation, his conſervation 
of us. Jayler. 2. Ihe act of inveſting with new qualities or a new 
character ; as, a creation of Peers. 3. The univerſe, the things 
created. | 
As ſubjects then the whole creation came. Denham. 
God ſaw his image lively was expreſs d. 
And his own work, as, his creation, bleſs'd. Dryden. 
4. Any thing produced, cauled, or occahoned. | 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, fenfible 
Jo feeling as to light? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a fa!ſc creation, 
Procceding from the heat-oppreticd brain? Shakeſpeare. 
CrEa'rive [from create} hiving the power of creating, exerting, 
the act of creating. The firlt inſtance of his creative power. South. 
Cara Tron {crentear, Fr. creatore, It. criadir, Sp. of creator, Lat.] 
he that creates ; as, God is the creator of all things. 
Cxza'ruRal, a4. belonging to a creature, or of the creature 
kind. 
Cat aAruxt [Fr. coriatzra, Sp. and Port. of creature, It. and Lat.] 
1. A created being, a being, not ſeif-exiſtent, but created by the 
; being. Were theſe idolaters for the worſhip they give to the 


lupre me a 
creator, or that to the creatures. Stilling tet. 2. Any ching created, 
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God's fult creature was light. Bacon. 3. An animal, not à hum 


being. Killing creatures vile as cats and dogs. Shakeſpeare, 4. + 
general term for man. 

Crime in her, could never creature find. Spenſer, 

Tho' he might burſt his lun wall fee help? 

No creature would aſſiſt. Roſcommon. 
5. A human being, in contempt. Home, you idle creature, £5; 


eure. 
Thy follies, idle creature. Priar. 
A vain voung creature given up to the ambition of fame. Pope, . 
word of petty endearment. 
And then, Sir, would he gripe and wring my hand, 
Cry, oh! ſweet creature. Shakeſfeare. 
Ah! cruel creature, whom doſt thou deſpiſe. Dryden. 
7. One who owes his riſe and fortune to the favour of a great map 
— one at the direction or under the influence of anoti.c; 
The duke's creature he defired to be eſteemed. Clarendon. | 

CrEATURELY, ad. 1. Belonging to the creature, or after the many: 
of creation. The ſecond divine hy poſtaſis did indeed [according 
to the judgment of Plotinus, the Platoniſt] proceed from the FIR 
Gop ; yet was it not produced thence after a creaturely, or in 2 cre- 
ating way, but by way of natural and xecessary emanation. Cu 
averth's Intelle#. Sys. p. 574 1. e. by that manner of production 
which Athanaſius afterwards eſpouſed ; but which the main 4:7; 
his cotemporarics oppoſed. See Cixcuvuixcksstox, and Ne-/>; 
Causz. 2. Having the qualities, or being like à creature. las 
ſeveral parts of relatives or creaturely infinites, may have finite props: - 
tions to each other. C . | 

ToCrt'ariri:t, to make or render one his creature. 

Crea"vxce ,, Fr.] faith, credit, confidence. 

Cre'britupe [cwebrituns, Lat.] frequency, oſtenneſs. 

Crt'proOVs [er, Lat.] frequent. | 
Cre'bexct [Norman Fr. creance, Fr. credenza, It. credencia, Sp. o: 
credentia, from credo, Lat. to believe] 1. Belief, credit. Ne let i: 

ſeem that credence this exceeds. Spenſer. Shakeſpeare and Bacon 
allo uſe it; but it ſeems in this ſenſe to be now almoſt obſolete. > 
That which gives claim or title to credit or belief. They delivered 
their letters of credence. Hayward. 

CKEDE NDA, articles of faith, things to be believed; diftinguiſhe? 
in divinity from agerda, things to be practiſed, or practical dutic. 
South uſes it. Lait. | : 

Cut 'pext, adj. Lcredent, Lat.] 1. Believing, eaſy of belicf. Min 
too credert ear you liſt his ſongs Shakeſpeare. 2. Having credit, 10 
to be queſtioned. | | 

ly authority bears a credent bulk, 

That no particular ſcandal once can touch. 
| But it confounds the breather. Shak fart. | 

Crrpet'xT1A1s {from credens, Lat.] 1. i hat which gives title to 
credit, letters of credence or recommendation; eſpecially for the au- 
thorizing or giving power to an ambaſſador, Jang, Sec. It 
has no tingular number. A few perſons of an odious and depict 


- 


country, could not have filled the world with believers, had they not 


ſhewn undoubted credential from the divine perſon who ſent thezn on 

ſuck a meſſage. Addiſon. | 

_ CntpiBi'LITY, or CRE'DIBLENESS [cridibilite, Fr. or of crelilic, 

Eng.] probableneſs, likelihood, reputableneſs, claim to credit. SS- 

veral degrees of credibility and conviction. Atterbury. Credibienc)z > = 

uſed by Boyle. | | : 
Cre 'DiBLE [Fr. credibile, It. creyble, Sp. of credibilis, Lat.] that 


which is to be believed, worthy of credit, that which, altho ic i- 


not apparent to ſenſe, nor certainly to be collected, either antecedent- 
ly from its cauſe, or reverſly by its effect, yet has the atteſtation of 
truth. The ground of credit is the credibility of things credited; and 
things are made credible, either by the known condition and quality 
of the utterer, or by the manifeſt likelihood of truth in themielves. 
Horker. Credible perſons. Tilletfon. | 

Cxt'vinLY [from credible] in a manner that claims belief, proba 


ble. Rather confidently than credibl; Bacon. 

Carbir [Fr. credits, It. Sp. and Port. of creditum, Lat.] 1. Be 
lief. When they heard theſe words they gave no credit unto nor 
received them. 1 Maccabees. I may give credit to reports. Audio 


What tho no crrait Coubting wits may give. 

The fair ard innocent ſhall ſtill believe. Pope. 
2. Good opinion, eſteem. No decaying merchant, or inward beg- 
gar, hath ſo many tricks to uphold the credit of their wealth, as theic 
empty perions have to maintain the credit of their ſufficiency. Bacor.. 

Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave, . 

Shall walk the world in cre.lit to his grave. Pope. 
3. Honour, reputation. I publiſhed, becauſe I was told, I might 
pleaſe ſuch as it was a credit to pleaſe. Pope, 4. Truſt repoſed in 
one, authority, intereſt, power, not compulfive, influence. She then 
employed his uttermoſt credit to relieve us. Sidzexy. Having credi: 
enough with his maſter to provide for his own intereſt. — 
5. Faith, teſtimony. We are contented to take this upon your credit, 
and to think it may be. Hooker. The credit of a ſingle aſſertion 
Licke. 6. Promile given. They never thought of violating the pub- 
lic credit, or alienating the revenues to other uſes than to what they 
have becn thus alboned. Addiſon. | | 

Caro [in trafic] 1. A mutual loan of merchandizes, c. on the 
reputation of the honeſty and folvabili:y of the perſon negociating. 
Credits nothing but the expectation of money within ſome limited time. 
Lane. 2. The courſe which papers or bills, &c. of commerce have in 
negociating theactions of a company, as of the Bank, South-Sea, &. 
which is ſaid to riſe when they are received and fold at prices abov- 
par, or the ſtandard of their firſt appointment. 
CreprrT lott is like a glaſs broken, 
To which anſwers another proverb : 
He who has loft his CxeviT is dead to the world, 

If this proverb were always true, it would be very hard upon a great 
many ſtrictly honeſt men, who by inevitable accidents are driven into 
thoſe circumſtances, which are called (though wrongly) ſs of credit. 
But that it is not always true, even in the ſenſe credit is generally taken, 
is evident in the examples of thoſe who in trade fail aud fail again, 
and vet mert with credit. 


Cxevir 
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Caxprr {m antient writers] a right which Lords had over th-ir 
vaſſals, to oblige them to lend money for a certain time. 

Letters of Crevir [in commerce] are letters given by a mer- 
gn, I. to ſuch perſons as he can truſt to take money of his cor 
re{ t. : 

o Cxr'viT 22 ſap. of credo, Lat.] 1. To believe. 

Now I change my mind, 

And partly credit things that do Shakeſpeare. 
2. Toconfide in, to give credit or truſt to. 3. Io procure credit or ho- 
nour to, to grace, to ſet off. 

May here her monument ſtand ſo 

To credit this rude age, and ſhow 

To future times, that even we 

Some patterns did of virtue ſee. Waller. | 
You credit the church by your government, as you did the ſchool by 

wit. South. + To admit or receive as a debtor. 

Cre'piTaBLE [of credit, croyable. Fr.] 1. Reputable, being above 


contempt. A good creditable way of living. Arbut hmot. 2. Honou- 
rable, eſti . A pardonable and creditable kind of ignorance. 
Tillotſon. 


Cne'viTaBLENESS [of creditable) reputableneſs, eftimation. The 
creditableneſs and repute of cuſtomary vices. . Decay of Pictr. 

__ Cnex'piTaBLY [of creditable] with reputation, without Gdifgrace. 

To neglect their duty fafely and creditably. South. | 
Cre'piroN, a market-town in Devonſhire, on the river Creden, 
and was, in the Saxon times, the ſee of a biſhop. It has a conſide- 
rable trade in ſerges; is 7 miles from Exeter, and 183 from London. 

Cre'viToR [creditorc, It. accreedor, Sp. of creditor, Port. and Lat.] 
one who gives credit; one who lends or truſts another with money, 
2 Sc. one to whom any debt is owed ; it is the correlative to 
debtor. I ſo conſider myſelf as creditor and debtor, that I often ſtate 
my accounts after the ſame manner, with regard to heaven and niy 
own ſoul. Addiſon. To pay his creditors. Swift. | 

Crtpvo'iity, or Cat burousxkss [credulitas, Lat. credulité, Fr 
or from credulous] aptneſs. eaſineſs to believe, icadineſs of belief. 

Car but os | credule, Fr. credulo, It. and Sp. ot cela, Lat.] 
eaſy, light or raſh belief, unſuſpecting, readily deceived. 

h A credulous father and ab noble, 
Whoſe nature is fo far from doing harm, 
That he ſuf none. Shakeſpeare. 

Creep [of cred, Lat.] 1. A ſhort or ſummary accu of the chick 
articles of the chriftian faith, ſo called from the firſt beginning in La- 
tin, Creds in Dem, i. c. I bclicve in God the Farnen Arviocnury, 
maker of heaven and earth; and in Jeſus Chri!?, lis only guten Son, 
Ee. | | 

Such is the apoſtolic creed; and that drawn up by Ireazus, Ed. 
Crabe, p. 458, which the reader will find under the word Primitive 
CunrsTianiTY, I mean a Summary Account, Cc. But ia proceſs 
of time, when the empire became chriſtian, and the deciſions of aſ- 


ſembled bi were {as the late author of the Hiſtory of the Popes 
obſerves) under the influence of the court, and then ExrFoRCED 


by the ec lar arm, the creeds they drew up, were no longer mere 
ACCOUNTs, c. but obtained the nature of decrees and last, hence- 


forth uding all private judgment, and (under ſome ſhape or o- 
ther) bindin . A main body of the clergy, if not the whole chriſtian 
world. A 


indeed, what St. Gregory Nazianzen thought of the 
councils held 4 his times, i. e. in the Late half of the fourth cen- 
„ appears ſufficiently from his letter to Procopius. * pa er; 
— 7. e. if I muſt a my real — I am come to a 
point, to avoid every aſſembly of biſhops ; becauſe I newer ſaw a 
good of any fynod-——The ſpirit of contention, and ſpirit of 
ambition [or love of rule] ſtill gaining the aſcendancy over u EA- 
son. Gregor. Naz. Epift. ad Procop. Nor do-'s he except that very 
council, to which we are, ir part, indebted for one of our preſent 
creeds o, and at which himſelf, to his grief, was preſent. «+ They 
fall (ſays he) into factions, and fight for the fake of ruroxes [UI e. 
of epiſcopal ſees] and divide the bole wwirid ¹,˖, i.e. in a 
5 or irreliginus manner: 
Kas TecPaor; Tra, 07%; 70 by Tire; *. & Ser. 
ij. e. the Ta: Tv is the preterce ; but in truth, a perfidious enmity is 
at the bottom.” Greg. de Fita ſud, Vol. II. p. 25— 27, 81—84. 
About the year 360, (ſays honeſt Mr. Mede, Ed. London. 
p. 690.) we ages our _— of rhe firit entrance of 
faint-worſsip in the church.” And in the years 381 and 382, 
was that council held at Conſtantinople, to which St. Gregory 
(if I'm not miſtaken) in particular refers See Brrmxaxs, 
Covuncit Ecumenical, CaTaryrRYClans, and D:iveriTais, 
Crxxzx [cnecca, Sax. criguc, French, kreke, Du.] 1. A little bay, 
a nook in a harbour, where any thing is lanced, a cove. A law 
was made to ſtop their paſſage in every port and creek. Davies. 2. 
A prominence or jutting in a winding coaſt. 
As ſtreams, which with their winding banks do play. 
Stop'd by their creed, run ſoftly thro the plain. Davies. 
They on the banks of Jordan by a ce 4. | 
Where winds with reeds, and ofiers whiſp'ring play, 
I ̃beir unexpected loſs and plaints out-breath'd. A:tor. 
3. Any alley or turning. A back friend, a ſhoulder-clapper, one 
that commands the paſlages of alleys, creeks and narrow lanes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
. A Czetx, or Cz:cx, in the neck, a ſmall pain there, occaſioned 
y cold. 
To Carex, verb ag. [probably of ſcherger, Dan. or of kraccken, 
or craquer, Fr. to crack] to make a noiſe as a door does, when its 


— are ruſty; ſee To CEA. Creeking my ſhoes on the plain 
nry. Shakeſpeare. 


Caxz'cy {from creel] full of creeks, winding, uneven and pro- 
A pot | 
Pour'd forth a water, whoſe outguſhing flood 
Ran bathing all the creeky ſhore 2-flor, 
Whereon 2 Trojan prince ſpilt I ur nus blood. Spenſer. 
To Cagey, irr. verb. or crete, pret. & fart. fall. (tropran. C 
Brit. cneopan, Sax. kruppen, Du. ktupen, L Ger. Rtiechen, II Ger. 


CRE 


erxpa, Su.] 1. To craul, to move with the belly to the ground, o: 
without legs, as a worm. Every creeping thing that c:c+ps the ground. 
Milten. 2. To grow along the com or on other ſupporters. 
1 2 * 3 5 weav'd around. Dryder. 

- To move forwards without * 4 e oN. 
2 ps, as inſets. 4. To move ſon 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty —=_ from Cay to day. Shat- care. 
5. To move ſoſtly or privately, I'll creep into the chimney. S 
peare. They creep into houtes, and lead captive filly women. 2 Ve- 
moth. 6. To move timorouſly, without ſoaring or venturing into 
danger. He creeps along ſomctimes for an hundred lines together. 
Dryden. We took a little boat to creep along the ſea-ſhore. Ada x. 
7. To come unexpected, to advance forward, unheard, and unſcen. 
By theſe gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, nay he flies into ta- 
vour, S:4ney. Sophiftry creeps into moſt of the bouks of argumcuc. 
Locke. 8. To bend, to behave ſervilely, to fawn. 

They were us'd to bend, 

To fend their ſmilies before them to Achilles, 

To come as humbly as they us'd to creep | 

To holy altars. Shakeſpeare. 

| Lean to Carty before you go. 

The Germans ſay: Man muſ; nicht fliegen ebe wan teueren bat (We 
muſt not pretend to iy before we have feathers ) Thi proverb u d. 
ſigned as an advice tv ut not too rathly to und: take things wi hve 
no knowledge of, or that we are not in a capacity of yang throw zh 
with : but to advance by degrees, and wait w wo hart rained ox; c- 
rience and a competency. | | _ 

Crt: een {of creep) i Any animal that ce be. 2. Au andiron, 
or an won that ſlides along kitchen gr. 

Creepers [wich gardiners] a plant whoſe branche trail on tl. 
ground, or ſupports itſelf by means of fone ttrovger body. Windes 
or creepers, ie, briony, wood-bine. Bacon. 4 

Crt+'Prns, a fort of galoſhes or low pattens, or rather betwcen 
pattens or Clogs, with bits of iron in ead of rings for women. 

Crtt PHOLE {of creep and uit; 1. A hole into which an ar ia! 
may creep, to eſcape purſuit or danger. 2. A ſabterfage or excuſe. 

CrreyixGLy [of erceping} flowly, in the manner of a :cpt.!-. 
Words creepingly enter'd Suez. | 

CREKELADE, a borough town of Wilthire, at the infux of the 


Charn and Rve into the 'Ukames. It is 81 miles from London, and 


ſends two members to paritament. | | 

Crt va, a city, and biſhop's ſee, capital of a diitrit of the Mi- 
laneſe, called Cremapo ; and fiteatcd almoſt in the middle, between 
Milan and Mantua. | 

Crtra'eriR [xgrporr;, of gn. Gr. to ſuſpend] a muſ- 
cle, otherwiſe called ſuſpenſor teſtic uli, both the names being taken 
from the uſe of it, and ſerves to draw them up, and raife them ia 
coitu. 

Cx rs rio [erematio, Lat.] 3 burning. 

Carur'xruu⁰ Comtatas [2 low term} the improvement of the 
king's rents, above the vicontiel rents, for which improvements che 
ſheriff anſvered by crementn comitatye. | 
Crrte'situs, Lat. [in botanic writers] being of a crimion co- 
our. | 

Car uv [g. Gr. 2 precipice or ſhe): ing place] it is uſed 
by anatomiſts for the lip of the pro way Sen muhcbre ; alio the lip of 
an ulcer. | . 

CR EMO'va, a city of Italy, and capital of a dif called from it 
the Crimoneic; ſituated about 45 miles foutt aft or Milan. 

Crt'uos, Lat. a foft liquor reſembling cream, any milky ſub. 
ſtance. The food mingled with diffolvcnt juices, is reduced into 4 
chyle or cremor. Raz. 

CrE'xa, Lat. a notch or dent 
Ca NaTED, adj. [from d, Lat.] indented The cells are pret- 
tily crenated or notched quite round the dg us, but not ſiraited down 
to any depth. Woodward . 

Cakx Arko, or Neted Leaf [with botaniſt, ] 35 that which is cut 
about the edges into ie veral obtute feprments, as in the cak-leaves. 

CrE'xCLEs, or CRENGLE: {in a ſip] {wall ropes ſpliced or let 
into the bolt ropes of the fails, that belong to the main and fore- 
maſts; they are faitencd to the bowling-brictcs, and are to hold by, 
when the bonnet fail is taken off. | 

CREx#LLE" [in heraldry] or embatt!cd in Engliſh, from the Frenc“ 
word cren, crera, I at. ſignifying a notch or interval, denotes, When 
an honourable ordinary is drawn like the battlements on a wall, to de- 
fend men from the enemies ſhot ; that is, the wall rifing at ſmall in- 
tervals, ſo as to cover them, and lowering at thoſe interva!s ; and the 
uſe of it is taken from ſuch walls, either for having been the firſt at 
mounting them, or the chiefeſt in defending them. 

_ Creo'Liax, a new chriſtian native of America, converted to chriſ- 
tianity. 

Cx ETA'XxE [with farriers] an ulcer in the fore part of the foot of 
an horſe, about an inch above the coronet. It is cauſed by a bilious 
ſharp humour, that frets the fin, or by a hurt from ſtriking of the 
hinder feet. Farrier';s Difimar;. | 

Cae'eaTURE (in pharmacy] the boiling of barley, or any other 
thing till it cracks. 

CREPHAGE NXETUS was a 


; | god of Thebes, whom they accounted 
immortal. 


Cappyyrn 


CRE 
Caterte Los fin botany] a kind of fungus, commonly called 


1 


Puff hall. | 
Crier, fret. and pre. of 75 creep] ſee To Carer. There are 

certain men cet in. St. Jude. 

This Fai vine, but that her arms ſurround 

Her morry'd elm, had crepe along the ground P 


. be. 
C set [crepuſeule, Fr. creraſculo, It. of crepuſealum, Lat.] the 
REPU'SCLE (cron __ ne 


twilight in the evening, of the ſun, or in the morning 
before its riſing. 5 ; 

Crxryv'scrLovs [crepeſculum, Lat] pertaining to the * 
glimmering, being in a between light and darkneſs. A glim- 
mering light and crep»ſca/ous glance. Brown. The beginnings of phi- 
loſophy were in a crepu/calous obſcurity, and it is yet ſcarce paſt the 
dau n. Gant. 

Crt'scExT, adj. [croifſant, Fr. creſceme, It. creciinte, Sp. creſcens, 
I. at.] increaſing or growing. He was then of a cre/cent note. 
Shak-ſpeare. Aſtarte, queen of heaven, with creſcent horns. Malton. 

CxtsCExT [with farriers] a horſe is ſaid to have creſcents, when 
the point of the coffin-bone, which is moſt advanced, falls down and 
preſies the ſole outwards. 


CarscExT. . [creſcens, Lat.] 1. The moon in her ſtate of in- 
emblance 


creaſe, 2. Any ref of the moon thus increaſing. 
The horns 
Of Turkiſh creſcent. Millan. 


The faint creſtent ſhoots by fits. Dryden. : 

CaEsSCExT [in heraldry} is the half moon, with the horns turned 
upwards. It is uſed either as an honourable bearing, or as the 
difference to diſtinguiſh betu cen elder and younger families; this 
being generally aſſigned to the ſecond ſon, and to thoſe that deſcend 
from him. 

Cak'st v, atown of Picardy, in France, about 44 miles ſouth from 
Calais; it is remerkable for the victory obtained there over the 
French by Edward III, in the year 1 346. . 

Crex'scive, adj. {fiom rreſcs, Lat.] increaſing or growing; a word 
now obtolete. 

So the prince obſcur'd his contemplaton 

Under the veil of wildneſs, which no doubt 

Grew like the ſummer graſs, faſteſt by night, 

Unſeen, yet cr-ſcive in his faculty. Shakeſpeare. 
Car'ssat, a kind of pear, called the bergamat creſſan. TR 
Cat'ssEs [cneppen, Sax. krafze, Su. kreſz, Ger. crefſon, Fr. per- 

haps from cee, Lat, it being a quick grower. Fohn/zn] an herb 
uſed in ta lets. It is chiefly eſteemed in the winter and ſpring, being 
one of the warm kind. It has no ſingular number. 

| Cur's:tr, an herb. 3 | 

Cues: Et, a kitchen utenſil for ſetting 2 pot over the fire. 

Cr EI Light [cruiſette, Fr. becauſe beacons had croſſes anciently 
en their tops] 1. A large lanthorn fixed to a pole. 2. A burning 
beacer. 3. A great light ſet upon a beacon, hghthouſe, os watch- 
tower. Hanmer. | 

| The front of heaven was full of fiery ſparks 

Of burning cre/ets. Shate-ſpeare. 

Starry lamps and blazing creſets fed, | 

Vith naphtha and aſphaltus, yielded light. iter. 
CRY, or Cursr [crefte, Fr. croſta, It. and Sp. crifta, Lat.] 1. 

The tuft on the head of a bird. 2. The plume of feathers on the 
top of the ancient helmet. His valour, 

_ Cay. Slnirſpeare. 3. The comb of a cock. 
Cern {cr-//a, It. and Sp. with heralds] 1. A device, repreſenting 
à living creature, plant, or other artiſicial thing, ſet over a coat of 
arms on the wreath, in the uppermoſt part of the eſcutcheon, by way 
of ornament. Of what eſteem cres were in the time of king Ed- 
ward III. may appear by his giving an eagle, which he himſelf had 
{ormer!y borne, for à creit to Witham Montacute, earl of Saliſbury. 
Cad. 2. Any tult or ornament. on the head in general, as ſome 

v- hich the poets athgn to ſerpents. | | 

heir c divide, 

And tow'ring o'er his head, in triumph ride. 

3. Pride, ſpirit, fire, loftineſs of —_ 
| When horſes ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 

They fall their cr-fts. Shakeſpeare. RS, 
Cater [with carvers] a carved work to adorn the head or top of 

any thing, not unlike our modern corniſh. 

Caster Fallen [with farricrs] a term uſed of a horſe, when the 
upper part of the neck, on which the main grows, does not fland 
upiight, but hangs either on the one fide or the other. 

Cresr Fallen [ſpoken of men] ſignifies diſpirited, put out of heart, 
eait down, cowed . As creſt- fallen as a dried pear. Shakeſpeare. They 
prolate their words in a whining kind of querulous tone, as 1 
were ſtill complaining and ©», en. IHeoavel. 

Carer [with fforitls] the upper-part of a labiated flower. 

Cre'sTtD [from cre/t, orifcatus, Lat.] 1. Having a creſt, or a- 
Corned with 2 plume. Grov'ling foil'd their crefted helmets in the 
duſt. Mi/tex. 2. Having a comb. The ce cock. Milton. The 
crejted bird. Dryer. 3 

Cre >Titss {of eri]; kaving no coat of arms, not being of any 
eminent family. Cree veomen. Shake jeare. 

Care dei (with botauiſts] the herb rock-ſamphire. 

Cresr Tile, a a e tile. | 

Cresrs ſin heraldry! ſeem to take their name of criſta, Lat, the 
comb or tuft of the head of a cock, — heath cock, c. and 
as theſe occupy the higheſt parts of the heads of birds, ſo do theſe 
cogniſarces. Creſts are ſeated upon the moſt eminent part of the hel- 
met: but yet fo, that they admit an interpoſition of ſome eſcrol, 
v-reath, chapeau, crown, Tc. Heralds fav, they were taken from 
great men. and prime commanders in former times, wearing on the 
top of their helmets the figures of animals, or other things, as well 
to appear formidable to their enemies, or to be known by their own 
og 7 * they might flick to them in battle, and rally about them, 
it diſpe ed. 

I: 2ppears that creſts were very ancient; Alexander the Great wore 
2 ram's head for his cre, and Julius Cæſar a ftar. 

Eiqu:te who had no notable command, were not permitted to wear 


Dryden. 


of g 


wn upon our creo, to 


if they 


CRI 


ſuch creſts on their helmets ; but only a flee! creſt, from wllich l. 
down feathers or ſcrols upon their armour 


LEES. 
U: 8 


Cak'sw ELT, the broad edge or verge of the ſole of a ſhoe run 


CrETa'ceous [cretacews, from creta, Lat. chalk] of or belong. 
to chalk, having the qualities of chalk. Cretaceous ſalt. Cy av. a 
Nor from the ſable ground expect ſucceſs, 
Nor from creiaccons ſtubborn and jejunc. Philips. 
Catra'red [cretatus, Lat.] chalked. 
Crt'Tici5, or Cate rim {fo called from the inhabitants of C. 
who were noted for lying] a forging of lies, falſeneſs, perfidiouſrc!.. 
CrETo'st [cretoſus, Lat.] full of chalk, chalky. 
CreTo'ITY [cretofitas, Lat.] chalkineſs. 
Cre'ver, or CRUu'sET, a melting - pot uſed by goldimiths. 
 Cre'vice [crevaſſe, from crever, Fr. crepo, Lat. to burſt] a chit; 
or cleft, The crevice of a wall. Shakeſpeare. I thought it no bicac!: 
manners to peep at a crevice. Addijon. 
'RE'VIZE [ecrewrſſe, Fr.] a cray-fiſh. See Crnaw and Can 


FISH. 


Cx t ux, Fr. [in ſculpture] a hollow cavity out of which ſomethin» 
has been ſcooped or digged. 8 
CEN [probably from enud, Sax. ] 1. A company of people a 
ciated for any purpoſe. 
A noble crew | | 
Of lords and ladies ftood on every ſide. Spenſer. 
2. Now generally uſed in a bad ſenſe. 3. A knot or gang. One ot 
the baniſh'd creww. Milter. e | 
The laſt was he whoſe thunder flew 
The Titan race, a rebel crew. Addiſon. | 
_ The Canting Cxku, knaves, pick-pockets, gypſies and ſturdy beg- 
ars. 

Carew [a fea term] as, the boats-crexr, cockſwain and rowers, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the ſhip's company, or whole complen. cut ct 
men on 

Cakw. irreg. pret. of to crow. See To Crow. 

Creg'wel. 1. Two threaded worſted. Take filk or cretrel, gold o. 
filver, thread. alten. 2. [ Kiel, Du.] yarn wound on a knot c. 
ball. Jehr/or. | | | 

Cre'wer, or Crev'tT [probably of crache, Fr. an earthen pc: 
a phial or narrou-mouth d glaſs, to hold oil or vinegar. 
_ Cat 'wKERN, a markt town of Somerſctſhire, 133 miles Com Lor. 
don, and near the borders of Dorſetlhire. 

Cxraxce, Crr'ars, or Cxt'axce [with falconers] a line off 
— _ packthread faſlened to the leaſh of a hau b, when the 1 1 

Fr. 
Can [cubbe, or cnybbe, Sax. crib, Ger. kribbe, or krube, P: 
1. Acratch, rack, or manger for cattle. Let a beaſt be lord ot bra 
and his cri6 ſhall ſtand at the king's meſſe. Shakejpeare. | 
The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet. Pope. 

2. The ſtall of an ox. 3. A ſmall habitation, a cottage, a but. 
Why rather ſleep lieft thou in ſmoaky cribs, | 
_ uncaly pallets ſtretching thee, 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great. Shak fpeare. 

4. The budget of a coach, c. 

To Ca [from the noun] to ſhut up in a narrow habitation, to con- 
ſine. Now I'mcabin'd, c:6'4, confin'd, bound in. Sh care. 

C:rBBAGE, a game at cards. | 

Cz1'BBLE Lal. Fr. cribro, It. of crilellun, from cribrum, Lat.] » 
corn ſieve. | 

Cripa'TIOX [Lat. from cribo] the act of ſifting of powder thru 
a fine ſieve. 


Crr'uua Os, Lat. [in anatomy] a bone of the noſe reſembling = 


keve. 


Cr1nuM Benedidtum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] i. e. the bleſſed ficve ; 
a membrane or certain thick ſkin full of ſmall holes like a fieve, Which 
(as the ancients had a notion) was in the reins, and through w hic! 
they fancied the ſerum was trained into the ureters ; leaving the good 


| blood behind for the nouriſhment of the reins. 


Crick {from criccs, It.] 1. The noiſe of a door. 2. [From cry ce, 


.} 2 ſtake. 0 A fort of cramp or pain in the neck. | 
 Cr1'cker jt krekel, from kreken, Du. to chirp, to make a noiſc 
1. A little inſe@ haunting ovens, chimneys, Sc. 
Did'ſ thou not hear a noiſe 7 | | 
U heard the owl ſcream and the crickets cry. Shakejeare. 
Far from all reſort of mirth, £ 


Except the cricket on the hearth. Milton. 
2. (From kriechen, Ger. to creep) a low ſtool for a child. 3. (Fro 
er ce, Sax. a ftick) a play with bars and ball. | 
The judge to dance his brother ſerjeant call, 

The ſenator at cricket urge the ball. Pepe. | 5 
CrrcoaryTANODbEs [of zfyxd-, a ring, ane, to draw up, or 
a oy a ſurt of cup to drink out of, and «4S-, form] certain muſcics 
whi ariſe from the cartilage called cricoides, and are inſerted into the 
arytznoides, which while they draw fideways and outwardly, the r. 

ma of the larynx is widened. 


| Crico!'pes [of r-, Gr. a ring, and , form] the griſtle of 


the larynx, or top of the wind-pipe. 


Crico'THYREOIDES [of ne., Svercs, an helmet, and «20, Gr. 
ſhape] a pair of muſcles which take their riſe from the fore-part of the 
cricoides, and end in that which is called ſcutiformis. 

Caiu. or Crim-Ta'kTary, a peninſula, joined by a narrow iſtn 
mus to Little Tartary. The prince of this country, called Cham or 
Ham, is ſubje& to the Turks; and * 8 to furniſh 30, o men, 
whenever the Grand Signior takes the field. ; 

Cx1'ts [from cry] the officer who cries or makes proclamation. 
He opencth his mouth like a crier. Ecclefiafticus. The crier calls aloud. 
Dryden. 

Crime [Fr. crimine, It. crime, Port. crimen, Sp. and Lat.] a 
fault, a foul deed, an offence, a fin. With crime do not it cover. 
Spenſer. No crime was thine, if tis no crime to love. Pope. 

— [of crime and u] criminal, wicked, highly faulty, 
contrary to duty. 

Theſe featts, 
So crimefal and fo capital in nature. Shakeſpeare. 


Cr1'MELE>S 


— _ 


CRI 


Cr1'wtLEss (from crime] innocent, being without crime. I am 
loyal. true, and crimcleſs. Shakeſpeare. | 

Cni'MINAL, adj. { Sp. crimizel, Fr. crininale, It. of criminalis, crimi- 
ni, gen. of crimen, Lat.] 1. Of or belonging to, or guilty of a crime, not 
innocent, tainted with wickedneſs. The negle& of any of the relative 
duties render us criminal belore God. Rogers. 2. Faulty, contrary to 
right or law. Clcar ſhe died from blemiſh criminal. Spenſer. What we 
approve in our friend, we can hardly think criminal in ourſelves. Ro- 
gers. 3. Not civil; oppoſed to criminal; as, a criminal proſecution. 

Criminal, /ubff. an criminel, Fr.] 1. An offender, a man who 
is guilty of a crime. Ruin'd not by war, but by juſtice and ſentence 
as delinquents and criminals. Bacon. 2. A accuſed. 

as ever criminal forbid to plead? Dryden. 

Car'rinally {from criminal] in a faulty manner, guiltily, wick- 
edly. As our thoughts extend to all ſubjects, they may be criminally 
d on all. Roger:. | 

Car 'MIiNALNEs [of criminal] guiltineſs, not innocence, not free- 
dom froma crime. | | 
— op _ 
RIMINA'TION, Lat. the act of blaming or accuſing, arraignment. 
Car un TOA [criminatorizs, Lat.] relating to accuſations or 
8. 


Can of Lat.] reproach 

RIMINO'SITY [ criminefitas, Lat „ill report. 
Crinixo'se [crimingfus, Lat.] ready to blame or accuſe. 
Crrminous [criminoſus, from criminis, gen. of crimen, Lat.] 


„ enormouſly, guilty. The puniſhment that belongs to that 
great and criminons guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and claim to all 


mercies. Hammond. 
Crxi'mixovsLY [from criminans] very wickedly, with great enor- 
i Duties of piety and charity crimineufly omitted. Hamment. 
Crr'minousness [of criminans] wickedneſs, guilt. I could never 
be convinced of ſuch criminzujre/s in him as to expoſe his lite to the 
ſtroke of juſtice. King Charles. 
Crmno'tpes, or Criuxo'Des, Lat. [He, bran, and e., like- 
| — with phyſicians] urine with a thick ſediment at the bottom like 


Cr1'mos1x, adj. [crimoſino, It.] a ſpecies of red 
ont to crimſan. 
— — her head a crime coronet, 
ith damaſk roſes and daffadilies ſet. Spenſer. 
Caine, a dealer in coals. | 
_ Caine, a game fo called. | 
To Play Crxtuiy [with tharpers] to bet on one ſide, and by foul play 
to let the other win, to have a ſhare in the purchaſe. 
Crime, adj. [from crumble or crimbie] 1. Friable, brittle. 
The fowler warn'd, 
I theſe good omens, with — Tape 5 
reads the crimp earth, ranging thro' fields and glades. Philips. 
2. Not conſiſtent, not forcible ; a cant low word. The evidence is 
crimp : the witneſſes ſwear backwards and forwards. Arbuthnot. 
CarmeLixc [prob. q. crippling] as, to go crimpling, i. e. as if the 
were tender. | 
To Cri'uweLE, verb af. [from rumple, crumple, crimple. Johnſon] 
to contract, to corrugate. He paſs d the cautery through them, and 
accordingly crimped them up. Wiſcmar. | 
— 2 , 
R1I'MSON, . [cramnifin, Fr. cremofino, chermifs, It. carmeſi, Sp. 
and Port. a 2 , Ger.] 1. A hue, deep, —_— — 
darkened with blue. Crimson ſeems to be little elſe than a very deep 
red, with an eye of blue. Boy/e. 2. Red in general. | 
| Beauty's enſign yet | 
Is crimſon in thy lips and in thy cheeks. Shakeſpeare. 
The cr:m/or ſtream diftain'd his arms around. Dryden. 
Why does the foil endue 
The bluſhing poppy with a criar/ar hue? Prior. 
To Caiusox [from = ſubſt.] 1. To dye with crimion. 
ulius, here was thou bay d, brave hart; 
ere did it wy ne 608 here thy hunters ſtand, | 
| ign d in thy crimſon d in thy lethe. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To — with red — _ E * | 
__ Cnr'xcun, ſub. [a cant word] a cramp, a contraction. whimſey. 
Jobnjon. In the v language it rather ſeems to be a clap, or the 
venereal diſcaſe: for in ſuch a caſe they ſay one has got the crincums. 
Jealouſy is but a kind 8 
Of clap and criacum of the mind. Hudibras. 
dee CRI NX VBzIs. c 
Crina NTHEMUM [xenar3:rr, from xg, à lilly, and a, Nee, Gr. 
a flower] the wild lilly. | | 2 


A [crinatus, from crinis, Lat. the hair] having long 
8. | 


colour. It is now 


CrninaTeD Reots — botany] are ſuch as ſhoot into the ground in 
many ſmall fibres or hairs. N 
Cr1'xeD [in heraldry] having hairs. 


. Car'xeLs, or Ca1'xtTs [with falconers] ſmall black feathers in a 


hawk, like hair, about the ſere. 

Carxi'Gerous [criniger, from erinis, hair, and gere, Lat. to carry] 
wearing much hair or long locks, hairy. 

Cri'ncus, the foul diſcaſe; a cant word. 

Crixo'se [crine/u;, from crinis, Lat.] having much or long hair. 

Carxo'siTy [crine/;tas, Lat.] hairineſs. 

To Caixck, verb nit. [perhaps of krechen, Du. to 
Ger.] to make low bows or congees, to ſhew great ſubmi 
ter, to fawn. Always bowing and cringing. Arbathnor. 


„kriechen, 
, to flat- 


The cringing knave who ſeeks a place. Swift. 
To Crixct, verb a2. to draw together, to contract. 

Whip him, fellows, 

Till like 


a boy you ſee him * his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. Shek:eare. 
Caixce, /ubſt. a low bow, ſervile civility. 


— me be — from one 

fawning, cringe, falle diſlembling looks. Philips. 
Cai'x1s, Lat. hair. N 4 . 
Caux1'Ta Stella, Lat. a comet or blazing (tar, 


CRI 


To Car'xri , verb nevt. ¶ krunthelen or krintkclen, Du] to 29 in 
aud out, to run into folds and vwrinkles. | 
Unleſs ſome ſweetneis at the bottom lie, 
Who cares for all the crinkling of the pie? ing. 
To CrixxLE, verb af. to mould into incqualitics. 
CzinkLe [krinckel or krunckel, Du.] a fold or u rinkle 
Cuino'pes, Lat. [of crinis, Lat. hair] a fort of worms fome*:::;* 


ſound under the kin in children, reſembling ſhort thick hairs or 


Car'eeLE, ſubſe. [crupl, C. Brit. cnypel, Sax. ktüpel, Du. kroeper, I. 
Ger.] a perſon that is lame, the uſe of ſome limb being wanting or de- 
fective. Iam a cripple in my limbs. Dryden. A lame cripple trom his 
birth Paul ed to ſtand upright on his fect. Bentley. 

1 It is ill halting before CalrriEs. 
It is difficult to deceive thoſe who have as much fe ill 25 durſclre: 
To Cairrrz, verb ad. (from the ſubſt.] to make lame. 
Kots upon his gouty joints appear, 
And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dry: 
828 _ cripple] 141 privation of the limbs. 
1'PPLINGS [with architects rt ſpars or pile. of wood apain't 
te fd on ou ö oy q P 
Cat's „Gr. by which x may j with re- 
dey ey ] figns by perſons may judge 

Car'sts {crife, Fr. and It. coife, Sp. criſis, Lat. of xc. cis. 
Gr. to judge} 1. Judgment, ſentence or verdict, judgment in ditcern- 
ing any thing. 2. The point of time at which any affair comes to the 
height. This hour's the very /s of your fate. Dr;den. The unde: - 
—_ was entered upon in the very c of the late rebellion. - 

Jon. | 
 Cer51s [with phyſicians] the grand conflict between nature and tlie 
2 rather the ſudden change of it tending eicher to a recover, 
or . | 
Wiſe leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ; 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till tome ſafe erifts authorize their e Hl. Dr; 4-4 
Cr to ſome other difeate ; though | think Borthuave confines it . 
the two former. ** In cute difeales, fays he, v hich conſiſt in the hu - 
wmours, the morbific matter is generally fo diſpoſed at a certain time, 43 
to occaon a fal ien change of the diſcaſe to health, or death ; which 
change i called 2 crifts.” Berrhaav, Pathology. Feet. 931. 

Inerſict Cx ii, i that which dors not clearly determine the ten- 
dency ot the diſeate, but leaves room for another criſis, and this is two- 
told, either tor the better or the worſe 

Imperfe4 Cr::515s for the werje [with phyſicians] is when the diſeaſe 

omes more violent and dangerous. 

Cr1i'sou, or Cur1'som [of xe. from x2ww, Gr. to anoint, an 
unction anciently uſed in chriſtening children j an infant who dies be- 
fore baptiſm. See Curr5oM. | 

To Cxisr. verb act. [ecreſpare, It. creſpar, Sp. criſto, Lat.] 1. To 
frizzle, to curl, to contract into curls or knots. 5 

Hid his crip'd head in the hollow bank. Sale peare 
A man with on hair, 


trom * 7 


| Caſt in thouſand ſnares and rings. Ber Fob»ſon. 
2. To twiſt. 
Along the cri ped ſhades and bowers, 


Revels the ſpruce and jocund ſpring. Ai. ton. 
3. To indent, to run in and out. 

From that ſaphir fount the cri brook-, 

Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of gold, 

Ran neQar. Milton. ; 

Carse [creſpo, It. criſpus, criſpatus, Lat.] 1. Friable, dried by try- 
ing, Sc. till it is frizzled or apt to crumble. Iu froſty weather the 
wood or ſtring of a muſical inſtrument is more cri and ſo more porou- 
Bacen. 2. Curled. Bulls are more ci on ihe forchead than cou 
Bacon. Criſp haired. Hale. 3 Iadented, winding. 

You nymphs called naids of the windiag brooks, 
Wich your ſedg d crowns and ever harmlets look a, 
CL. eave your cri channels. Shakejpeare, | 
 Cxn15ea'T10x {from criſps, Lat.] 1. The act of culing 2. The 


The ſtate of being curled. Some differ in the hair aud feathers, both 


in the quality, cr:/ation and colours, Bacon. | | 
Carl SPED, —＋ to criſþ Li atis, Lat j curled; alſo made fria- 
ble or brittle. | ; Se 
Cats xa, Lat. [with Lotaniſts] the raſpis tree. | 
Cnr'seixG-rix [from criſp] a curling-iron. The wimples ans 
criſping-pins. Iſaiah. | 
Car'spxess [from criſp] curledneſs, aptneſs to crumble or break. 
Se. Cxrsein's Lance [of Criſpin the famous patron of the ſhoe- 
makers] an awl. 
Cxr1$ersv'L.caxnt [criſpiſulcens, Lat.] coming down wrinkled, wa- 
ved and indulated ; ſpoken of lightening. 
Cr1'spiTUDt [cri/fitudo, Lat.] curledneſs. 
Ca' isi [from criſp] curled. Crifty, ſnaky, curled locks. Shate- 


are. 
Cr1'sTa, Lat. [in anatomy] a crooked, twiſted, fpiral eminence 
in the middle of the ſpine of the omoplate. 
Cr1'sTa Galli [in anatomy] a ſmall proceſs in the middle of the 
os ethmoides advancing within the cavity of the craniom. Lar. 
Cxis rA“ ED [criftatus, criſta, Lat.] having a creſt or comb. 
Car'sT#, Lat. [with phyſicians] excreſcences of fleſh growing 
about the fundament, the roots of which are often chapt and cleft. 
Crire'rIum, or CairE'xiox, Lat. [xglngc, * a mark by 
which a judgment may be made of the truth or falſity of a propoſition, 
or about the nature or qualities of any effect. A fare infallible crire- 
rion by which every man may find out the gracious or ungracious d.1- 
poſition of his own heart. South. : : | 
Ca1'rae, Lat. [ze:9n, Gr. with phyſicians] a little oblong puſk or 
fwelling growing to the eyebrows, where the hairs are ſo called from 
its reſembling a corn. 
Carrunun, or CTrnuus, Lat. [age, Gr] an herb, ſea- 


fennel or ſamphire. 


Czrruo'waxcy [of agu, barley, and parri1s, Gr. divination] 2 
kind of divination performed 3 the dough or matter — 
4 e 


— — — a 
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„ale, gf in ſacrifce, and the meal firewed over the victims 

that were 16 be k Med. 

Cet. [ritigue, Fr. critics, It. and Sp. eriticus, Lat. of 
K. rr . Cop. | 1. laring a nice judgment, accurate, diligent. The 
judg:nen. &t more cyitical Cars. Holder. Virgil was critical in the rites 
of religion. Stulling Feet. 2. Relating to criticiſm ; as, eritical re- 
marks on a bock. 3. That judges, or gives ſigns to judge by. 4. 
Centurtons or apt to tnd fault with. 

hat wou'dit til ou write of me, if thou ſhou'dſt praiſe me ? 

O, gentle lady, do not put me to't, 

For lam nothing if not critical. Shakeſpeare. : 
From criſes) compruing the time at which a event is deter- 
mined Ihe moon 1s _— to be meaſur d by ſevens, and the eriti- 
cel or decretory days to be dependent thereon. Brown. Critical mi- 
nute on which every good work depends. Sprat. Critical juncture. 
Saveft. 

Cxrricar Days [with phyſicians) are thoſe days whereon there 
kappens a ſudden change of the diſeaſe, or on which it comes to its 
crilis: and I may add, from Galen, that the dies indices or indicating 
days, arc thoſe days in which ſome ſign or ſymptom appears, by which 
to form a judgment of the future criſis. . 
 Cn1ricar Signs [with phyſicians] are ſigns taken from a criſis, ei- 
ther towards a recovery or death. But Boerhaave more corre&ly ſays, 
4 Signa criſeos jam nate, aut mor future, i. e. ſigns of a criſis 
begun, or which is /ortly to come cn. | 

Cr1'TICalLY [from critical; en critiguant, Fr. critico more, Lat.] 
1. Like a critic, in a critical manner, curiouſly. Critically to diſcern 
good writers trom bad. Dryden. Theſe ſhells have been nicely and 
erititically examined. Io:4wward. 2. In the very nick of time. 

Cr1'TICALKESS | from critical] nice 1 

Catricisu [from critic] 1. Critical diſcourſe or reflection, ani - 
madverſion. There is not a Greek or Latin critic who has not ſhewn, 
even in the ſtile of his c iticiſut, that he was a maſter of all the elo- 
quence of his native tangue. Adio. Or as Mr. Pope, ſpeaking of 
languages, well expreſics it: 

Ard is uiustir the GRzaT SUBLIME, He draws. 
Much might be offered on ſo copious a ſubject; but {waving 

the additional qualifications and beauties) % things are, I think, /- 
ſential to a — critic; firſt, a thorough i»/ight into the ſubject which 
he undert- kes; and fecondly, a ſtrict rega d to the laws of truth and 
candor. If either of theſe be wanting, nothing can be executed aright : 

W ht ſhall we then fay, where are abjur'd ? But, as the mar- 

guel> of Normanty obterves ; | 

« Fertile our foil, and = of rankeſt weeds, 

And, in truth, we havecritics of every fize and complexion amongſt us, 

from an Addition or Sheffield. on the £axchorg — as le, as your 

Mecnthly Reviews ard Gentleman's Magazines on the other. 

ToC ictzE en, verb neut. | critiquer, Fr. criticare, It.] 1. To 
play the critic, to judge and cenſure a man's words or writings, to 
write remarks upon any literary performance, pointing out the faults 
and bcaunes. 

Know well each ancient's proper character, 

Without all this at once before your eyes, 

Caril you may, but never criticize. 3 
2. To :nimadrert upon, to find fault with. Nor would I have his 
father look fo narrowly into theſe accounts, as to criticize on his ex- 
pences. Lcte. 

Acer ,. [critigue, Fr. critice. It. and Sp. criticus, Lat. of 
rer, Gr.) 1. One {killed in criticiſm, a profound ſcholar, a man 
able to difiihguiſh the faults and beauties of writing. . 

Critics l ſaw that other names deface, 

And fix their own with labour in their place. Pr. 

2. A ce:.ſurcr, a man apt to find faults. A ſevere critie on you and 

1 our neighbour. Sci. | 

Cz111c, as}. critical, relating to criticiſm. 

_ Critic learning fiouriſh'd moſt in France. Pope. | 

Caric. ii. [cricigue, Fr. critica, Lat.] 1. The art of critici- 
ring; a fill conſiſting in a nice and curious examination of authors. 
ideas and words were diſtinctly weighed, they would afford us another 
fort of logic and critic than what we have. Lecce. 2. Critical remarks, 
ania.adverſions. I would as ſoon expect a critigue on the poeſy of a 
ring. as on the inſcription of a medal. Adiifon. : 
Io Caric, <erb went. { from the noun} to play the critic, to criti- 
cize. They comment, crizic, and flourith upon them. Temple. 

To Croak [cpacezzan, Sax. cracare, It. crocito, Lat.] 1. To make 
2 hoarſe low noiſe like a frog Querulous frogs in muddy pools do 
ragt. May. 2. To caw or cry as a raven or crow, The croaking of 
the ravens. AdZiſcn. 3. It may be uſed in contempt for any diſagree- 
able or offenſive murmur. The er2at:ng of their bellies. Lecke. 

Croar, . the cry of a frog, raven or crow. 

The frogs renew the crocks of their loquacious race. Dryden. 
Was that a raven's coal. Lee. 

Cao, a fronticr province of Germany, bounded on the north 
and eaſt by Sclavonia, on the ſouth by Boſma, and on the weſt by 
Carniola. It is ſubjeci to the houſe of Auſtria. | 

Cxol ars [becauſe originally they were from Croatia] a regiment of 
horſe in France. 

Cao cas, a fort of money which wich pollards, ſtaldings, Sc. 
were anciently current in England. 

Cro'crous [crocexs, Lat, x;wx:8-, Gr.] of or like ſaffron, 

Cro'cews, Lat. ou botanic writers j of a ſaffron colour. 
 Cnvcrt ares, Lat. the croaking of frogs or kawing of crows, 
Ge 

Cro'cnes [with hunters] the little burs that grow about the tops of 
a decr's or hart s horn. 
| Cxo'ci, Lat. {in botany} the apices or ſmall knobs on the tops of 

owers. 

Crv'cta, Lat. [in old records] the crofier or paſtoral ſtaff, which 
biſbops and abbots have the privilege to bear, as the common enſigns 
of their religious office, and were conanonly inveſted in their prelacics 
by the delivery of it. 

Crotca'rivs, Lat. the officer who bears the croſier- ſtaff before a 
diſhop. 

Crock, the black of a pot. 

Crock, a diſcaſe in hawks. 


ſoY formerly they uſed this ſaying 


 ftemperary autnor 


remarkable change 


[© who oppoſed 


CRO 

Cao ciun, or Cro'crx, the collation or diſpoſal of iiboprics £.; 

_ by the giving of a ſtaff. ene my 
rock [cnocca, Sax. kruick, Du. a a co R 

— . if. earthen ware. _— n 

To Crock 2 the ſubſt.] to black one with ſoot. 

Cro'copits [Fr. crecodille, It. and Sp. crecodillo, Port. (. 
dilus, Lat. crocodil, Du. and Ger. of cer, of fers, faffro. 
and Seh. Gr. fearing] a ravenous beaſt ſhaped like a lizard, IB. 
ing an amphibious creature, living both on land and in wat... 
very frequent in the river Nile, and the Indies, which grows to a pro- 
digious ſize, ſometimes to the length of 20 or 30 feet, It is covert a 
with hard ſcales, which cannot without great difficulty be pierced. «> 
cept under the belly, where the Kin is tender. It has a wide tin. 
with ſeveral rows of teeth, ſharp and ſeparated, which enter one al. 
ther. Tho! its four are very ſhort, it runs with great ſu ĩſtneſ- 
but does not eaſily turn itſelf. It is long lived. Its fight is very pier. 
cing upon the ground, but in the water it ſees but dimly, and i: 
is ſaid to ſpend the four winter months under water. Crocodites : 
their eggs, refembling gooſe eggs, ſometimes amounting to ſixty, cn 
the near the water · ſide, covering them with the find that the 
heat of the ſun may contribute to hatch them. The ichneumon, c. 
Indian rat, which is as large as a tame cat, is ſaid to break the 2 
_ eggs whenever it 1 them; and alſo that it gets into the rer, 

ly of this creature while it is aſleep with its throat , gnaus : 
entrails, and kills it. Calmer. „ 

— eva crocodile, | 
ith ſorrow ſnares relentin engers. Shakejprare. 
Enticing crocodiles whoſe — death. Grail. 
See BenemoTH. | | = 

CRxocoviLE is alſo a little animal much like the lizard, or ſmall cro. 

codilo. It always remains little and is found in Egypt, near the Red 


Sea, in Lybia, and the Indies. Trevoux. 


The CaocobitE for fecundity, was with the ancients an emblem 
of luxury. | 

Crocopr'LLiTEs [with rhetoricians] a captious and ſophiſtical kind 
of argumentation, fo crdered as to ſeduce the unwary, > draw — 
11 — into a ſnare. | 

'ROCODILINE [crocedilinus, Lat. xecxooruta 3, Gr.] like a 3 

dile; alſo Ghia 2888 

Crocona'cxa [of xgegeg, ſaffron, and paypa, Gr. dregs] a phy. 
ſical compoſition, the chief ingredient of which was faftiron ; ali. 
regs of the ou of ſaſſron and other ſpices, ar. cientl/ made up inn 


 Croco:ie ron, Lat. [ag Hg, Gr.] the herb great ſanicle or 
lion's paw. 55 
Crocus, Lat. ſaffron. See Sarrox. 
Crocus, Lat. the name of —— common in gardens. 
Fair-handed ſpring imboſoms every grace, 
Throws out the ſnow drop and the crecus firſt. Thom/or. 
Crocus {with chymiſts] a powder of a ſaffron colour. | 
— Crocus Martis Aperiens [in chemiltry] i. e. opening ſaffron cf 
Mars, which is made by ing iron plates, and then expoſing then, 


to the dew till they ruſt, then ſcraping off the ruſt. 
_ Crocrs Me:all ſin chemittry] a kind of impure and dark 


£1afs of antimony, of a liver-colour, called alſo liver of antimony. 
Cro's, cr Cro'ME [krom, Du.] an iron-bar or lever; alſo a note! 
in the fide-boards or flaves of a caſk, where the head-pieces come in. 
CrorT [egopt, Sax.] 1. A little cloſe. 2. A flip of ground ad- 
joining to an houſe, which is called toft, uſed for corn or pallure ; 
of a very poor man; He bad ne of: 
xe croft, i. e. he had neither houſe nor land. | 
My flocks hard by tt 3 
That brow this bottom glade. Afile:x. 
| Crorsa'pe, or CROiSsA “DO [croiſade, Fr. from croix, Lat.] a name 
2 to a Chrittian expedition againſt infidels, for conquering ti 
oly Land, becauſe thoſe that engaged in the expedition wore a cr 
on their boſoms, and bore a cro/s in their ſtandards. There were a: 
ſeveral times 8 croiſaces, the firſt was begun at the ſolicitation of the pa- 
triarch of Jeruſalem in the year 2 the ſecond in 1144, under 
Lewis VII. the third in 1188, by Henry II. of England, and Philip 
Auguſtus of France; the fourth in 1195, by pope Celeſtin III. and 
the emperor Henry VI. the fifth and fixth in 1198, and 1213. 


by pope Innocent III. the ſeventh was undertaken by St. Louis 


about the year 1245; and the laſt was in the year 1268. Sce 
Kxichrs Templers. But, if I'm not miſtaken, this term [croilace] 

was not refrain d to expeditions for recovering the Holy Land; the bi- 
ſkops of Rome artfully enough applying the ſame title to thoſe hd 
expeditions by which the counts of Thoulouſe, and other ſtates A 
ing from the church of Rome, were ſubdued, A. C. 1229. Petar. 
Rationar. temp. p. 374. And, by the way, Anton. Nogeirus, a c- 
| the hiſtory of Th»ulouſe, affirms, that · the Albi 
genſes were the r/icks of the Arian ſect: he ſhould (I ſuſpett] have 
{aid “the ux ITARIAX ; but theſe names, as I've ſhewn under the 
word CoxsTITUT10Xs, are too often confounded by writers, who either 
do not, or a not underſtand the difference, which ſe (ſays he) hu 
continued (being TRAxXSMITTED from fathey to for) among the 772 
geth princes ; from whom the counts of Thoalex/e derived their origi 
nal.” Gulielm. Paradin. Annal. 2 lib. II. anno 1209. And 
Jacob de Rebiria in Collect. Tolol. affirms the ſame, with 17 
others. But what puts this matter with me beyond all diſpute, is that 
which was made in the FormuLa of their pulli 
deeds, from the time theſe ſt:tes became ſubje& to the court of France 
and the ſee of Rome. BEToak they ran © in Dei nomine, i. e. in the 
name of God, or in nemine Domini Jeſu Chriffi, i. e. in the name of 
the LoD Jeſus Chriſt; and the like: But from the time that Raimun«., 
the Ia count of Thoulouſe, ſubmitted to the laws of the Franks, and 
profeſſed ſubjection to the Rowax Sex, he now prefaced what he 
wrote, with © I» Nomine Sanfta & Individue Trinitatis, i. e. In the 
Name of the holy and undivided TamirTY. Sandii Nackus Hiftorie 
Ecclefeaft. p. 399. See BixtMiLLAaH and ALBIGENSES, and read there, 
not only the diſcipline and ceremonies ; but alſo the 
DOCTRINE of the church of Rome.] I ſhall only add, that the judi- 


cious Mr. Mede ſuppoſed theſe croi/ades, and tac exccrable maſſacres 
com 
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committed by them, to be i part referred to by that prediction 
of St. John, Ap:cahpſe, c. 13. v. 7. And was given 
him to make war with the saixTs, and to overcome them.” To 
which he ſubjoins, that when ſome, who ſurvived that butchery which 
Simon Monfort had made at Morell, were exhorted by the biſtop of 
Thoulouſe to regard this public calamity as a mark of divine wrath, 
and a call of diwvize providence to abjure their errors, and embrace the 
catholic religion, they retorted upon him, that © they arere the PEOFLE 
of Chrift overcome. The Works of Mede, Ed. Lond. p. 504. 

Cror'ses [creiſer, Fr.] knights of the order of St. John of Jerufa 
lem, fo called from the badge of the croſs, or fighting againſt infidels 
under the banner of the crofs ; alſo pilgrims who were bound for the 
holy hand, or who had been there, they wore the croſs on their up- 

garments. 

Cro's1ER, or Cro'ziER [of crorx, Fr. ] a ſhepherd's-crook, a ſymbol 
of paſtoral authority; being a ſtaff of gold or ſilver, crooked at the 
top, carried before biſhops and abbots, and held in the hand when 
hey give benedictions. 

ao'istzus [cyucigert, Lat. croſs-bearers] a religious order, or a 
— 1 canons, founded in honour of the diſcovery of 
the croſs by the empreſs Helena, They are diſperſed in the Low 
Countries. France, and Bohemia, thoſe in Italy being at preſent ſup- 
preſſed. They follow the rule of St. Auguſtine; and had in England 
the name of friars. 

Croissa'xTE, Fr. [in heraldry] as, /a crorx croifante, Fr. is a croſs 
creſcented, i. e. having a creſcent or halſ-uvon fixt at cither end. 

To Croxt [croafer, Fr. ſpeaking of crows or ravens or frogs ; c-9- 
care, It. quaecken, coacken, Ger. kracha, Su.) to make a noiie like a 
frog or raven; or as the guts do with wind. See Io Crxoar. 

Cro'wtR, a market town of Norfolk, on the ſea-coait, 23 miles 
from Norwich, and 127 from London. 

 Croxt [cnone, Sax. according to Verſtegan, krenie, Du. accord- 
ing to Skinner] an old ewe, or in contempt, a female or vid woman. 

Take up the baſtard, 
Take't up, I fay, - to thy crone. Shakeſpeare. | 
The croze being in bed, and finding his averſion, endeavours to win his 
affection by reaſon. Dryden. 
Cro'nexBuyY, a fortreſs of Denmark, ſituated in the iſland of Zea- 
land, at the entrance of the Sound, where the Danes talte toll of the 
ips bound to the Baltic. | | 
Ca' xl, Cro'xer, or Cro'cxerT, is the iron at the end of a tilt- 
ing ſpeare, having a ſocket for the end of the ſtaff to go into, and ter- 
minating in tree points. | | 

Cao xe r, the hair which grows over the top of an horſe's hoof. 

Cro'xsLoT, or CRo'wxNCASTLE, a caſlle nd harbour in a little iſland 
of the ſame name, at the mouth of the river Neva, and entrance of 
the gulph of Finland, in Ruſſia, about 12 miles cait of Peterſburgh. 
Here is a ſtation for the Ruſſian men of war, and a yard for building 
and refitting them. e 

Cao xs TAT, a town of Tranfilvania, near the frontiers of Molda- 
_ about 50 miles eaſt of Hermonſtat, ſubje*t to the houſe of Au- 


Cro'xy, [a cant word, probably of congerrone, Lat. a merry com- 
panion, or of 2g, Gr. time, g. d. a — old friend] an intimate 
companion of long tanding. 

The Scots your conſtant cronies, 

Th'eſpouſers of your cauſe and monies. Hudibras. 

To oblige your croxy ſwift, 

Bring our a new year's giſt. Swift. | 

To Czoo, or To Croo'xtr, to make a noiſe like a dove or pi- 
geon ; taken from the ſound. 

To Croox [cr:cher, Fr. to bend] 1. To make crooked. Vinegar will 
ſoſten and crook tender bones. Arbuthnor. 2. Lo pervert from recli- 
| tude, to divert from the original intention. Whatſoever affairs paſs 

ſuch a man's hand, he —_— them to his on ends, which be often 
eccentric to the ends of his maſter. Bacer. | | 

A Croox [e, Fr. kruk, Su. an hook] 1. A ſhepherd's hook or 
ſtaff. He loſt his crook, he left his flocks. Pricr. 2. Any crooked 
inſtrument in general. 3. A meander, any thing winding or bent. 

Il) bere fall thoſe ſaphire colour d brooks, | 
Which conduit - like with curious crooks, 
Sweet iſlands make in that ſwee: land. S: duey. 

By Hoek or by COO, by ſome mears or other. 

CrooKk-BACK [of crook and back] a term of y 6" and contempt 
for a man with prominent ſhoulders. Ay, crook back, 
anſwer thee. Shakeſpeare. | 

Crxook-Back'd, Sheaulder'd, Legg'd, Feated, having the back, ſhoul- 
ders, legs or feet crooked. | 
| 4 creck-back'd laſs 

Be call d Europa. Dryden. | 

Croo'xeD [kroger, Dan. krogor, Su. not ſtrait ; ſome derive it of 
krock, the turning up the hair in curls, of krock, a curl of the hair] 
1. Bowed, bent. Sounds are propagated as readily thro” crocked pipes 
as ſtraight ones. Newton, 2. Turning in and out, winding. Crooked 

paths to walk in. Locke. 3. Perverſc, not having rectitude of mind, 
given to obliquity of conduct. ee | | 

Foul imdigeited lump, 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape. Shakeſpeare. 
A perverſe and-crocked generation. Deuteronomy. 

Cro0'KEDLY, adv. Por crooked] 1. Not in a ftraight line, ob- 
liquely. 2. Untowardly. without complaiſance. If we walk per- 
verſely with God, he will walk crooked'y with us. Taylor. | 

Croo'ttDxEss [from — 1. The ſtate of being in ſlected, in- 
flection, not ſtraightneſs. The abſence of ſtraightneſs in bodies 
capable thereof is crockedneſs. Hoster. 2. Deformity of a crooked 
body. They would ſce if there were auy crooke{nefs or ſpot in their ſa- 
crifice. Taylor. 

Crooe crenpier, Fr. with gameſters] an aſſiſtant to the banker at 
baſſer, &c. A cant word. | 

ToCxoor, to aſſiſt the banker at play. A cant word. 

Crxoo'res [in lead mines] a ſubſtance found about the oar. 

Croe [cnoppar, Sax. ears of corn] 1. The gathering of corn or 
hay, or the whole ſtock that the ground affords. 


_ ſhepherds; ſce CRͤdMfR. 


here I ſtand to 
| The meaning 


c R O 


Nauglit reaped but a weedy crap of care. Hen 
Lab ring the ſoil and reaping plenteous cp. 4. 
2. The higheſt part of any thing, as the head of à wee, an cur of corn. 
3. Any thing cut off. 
From the razor ſree, 
It falls a plentecus crop reſerr d fr tl.ce. 
4- The handle of a coachman's whip. 

Croe [cnoppa, Sax. and C. Brit. krop, Du.] a bird's craw, me 
firſt ſtomach into which the meat goes. High cops and corny gizauds 
Dryden. The meat is immediately ſwallowed into the wo , H]. e. 

Croe, ſo a man is called who has very thun hitic; as hikewite a 
horſe whoſe ears are cut. 

Croy [with the vulgar} money. A low cant word. 

To Croy, werb ac. [from the fubt!.} to cut of the ents of any 
thing, to reap, to mow, as to crop, or gather flowers. 

No mare my goats thall 1 behold you climb 
The ttecpy ciifts, or © p the flew'ry thyie, , s 

To Croe, verb nevt. to yicld a crop of harvelt. Ile pluucl. d 
her and ſhe cropt. Shak-fprare. | bs 

Cr'opFuL, adj. {of op and ] having a full belly, ſatiated 

Crepjl, out of doors he flinge, 

E'ce the firſt cock; his mattin rings. Milton. 
Cro'esck, fick at the ſtomach, through exceſs aud debauckery. 

Crop/ick drunkards mutt engage 5 

A huvngiy foe, and arm'd with ſober rage. Tate. 

Cro'reik [trum 7e a Kind of pidgron having a very large 
crop. Of tame pidgeons there be ci ri. Halt. 

Correa [probably of chooppan. Sax. bart. Lat. old luv; Ca- 
ſaubon however ciutes to derive it of »=;7S,, Gr. fruit in general] 
a crop of corn. or the product in harveſt. 

Cro'qurers [in cookery] certain compounds made of delicious Auf. 
fed meat, ſome of the bigneſs of an egg, ſerving for a fide - dic ; 
others the ſizc of a walnut tor garniſhing. 

Cxo'scoun, a market-town of — "VIS near Wells and Shep- 
ton - Mallet. It has a confiderable inanufaQue of Rocikings. 

Cr Eli, a frontlet or head-cloth. 

Crxo'strTE {in architecture] the returns in the corners of cham- 
branles, or door caſes, or window-frames ; called alſo cars, e!Lous, 
ancones, prothyrides. 

Costa [croſter, croixe, of creſſe, O. Fr.] a biſhop's ſtaf, made in 
the form of a fl. he. d'. crook, to intimate that they are ſpirituat 
It has a croſs upon it. Anſelmus and 
Thomas Bec!.ct with their rie, did almoſt try it with the king's 
ſword. Boer. In my civil government, ſome ſay the erer, ſome 
ſay the dittaff, was too buſy. IN el. | 

Cadets [with aitzoromers] four ſtars in the form of a croſ, 
which few the antarctic pole to thute who fail in the ſouth ru be- 
miſphere. | 

Cro'sLeT [eroifelt, Fr.) 1 A litle crofs. | 

In his armour bare a crofiet rcd. Senfter. | 
Here an unfiniſh d di mond c t lay. Cay. 
2. It ſeems, in the following paſtage, miilaken for corſelet. 
The creſet ſome, aud ſume the cuil. es mould. Dryden. 

CeosLtT [in heraldry} as a crefs cr ſlet, is a crofs croſled again 
at a ſmall diſtance from each of rhe ends. 

Cross [coruix, Fr. croce, It. cruz, Sp. krurs, Du. cercuts, Ger. 
koars, Dan. corux, Lat.] . A gibbet on wiuch the ancients uſed to 
hang their ſlaves and malefactois, who were either tied theieto with 
ropes, or nailed with nails, who having their bonds brokea to Qif- 
patch them the ſHoner, always died upon it : It was one fraiglit Lo- 
£ laid over another at right angles. Upon ſuch an engine the Sa- 


Pp ri *.. 


viour of the world ſuffered death. Tary make a lidle oof of a 


qui!l, longwiſe of that part which hati the pith, and cruGwite of 
that piece of the quill without pith. Bacon. Your Saviour offered 
himſelf for you as a ſacr.fice upon the c/. Taz! 2. A menument, 
with a croſs upon it to excite devotion, ſuch 25 was ancicntly fer in 
market-places. | 

She doth ſtray about 

By holy cr9fes, where ſhe kneel; and prays. 
3. A line drawa through another. TG 

Cross, money; becauſe on our Ergliſh coin the arms is generally 
ſtamped in the form of a croſs. Soldiers ſpring up out of the very 
earth to follow him, though he hath not a creſ to pay them ſalary. 
Hewwe!l. Neither carry'd 2 nor brought one cri. Dryden. 

e has not a Cross himſcit. 
is: He is exceeding poor, he has not a penny to help 
himſelf with. Alluding to the cuſtom, in the times of popery, ot 
bleſſing with a croſs. | 

A gen:!*man without money, is Ulle a wali without a Cxoss. 
That is, deſpiſed by every body. We had this proverb from the 
Italians, who fay : Cavaliere, ſenza entrata, & muro ſenza croce. 

A Caoss [with heralds] is an ordinary compoſed of four lines, 
two of which are perpendicular, and the other two tranſverſe, that 
mect by couples in right angles, aud contains one ffth of the 
ſhield. Crofles are of various ſorts : 

Cross, any thing that thwarts or hinders, vexation, trial of pa- 
tience, trouble, affliction. Wiſhing unto me many crefſes and miſ- 
chances in my love. Sidzey. Heaven prepares good men with cr. 
Ben Johnſon. 

Crosses arc labders that lead to heaven, 
In time of affliction we are apt to look back upon the cavſes of our 
troubles and inisfortunes, and, if we judge impartially, we gencrally 
find, even without having recourſe to divine juſtice, they are owing 
to our own vice, imprudence and miſ:nanagemeu t, and ſuch re2-Rtor.s 
are ſo many ſteps towards amendment, and conſequently in cur way 
to heaven. ; : 

Cross, 4%. [from the ſubſt.] 1. Laid or lying crofs tranf ers 


Shakeſpeare. 


Ships muſt needs encounter, when they advance in dircet 1:acs. or 
meet in the interſection of cro/s ones. Bentley, 2. Oblique, II! 
Nimble ſtroke 


Of quick croſ; lightning 
2. Oxy oſite, adverſe. 


Shate(peare, 


With 


c RO 


Wich fate fo cro/7, | 

One mutt be happy by the other's loſs. Dryden. 
3. Peeviſh, lumourſome, furly. Croſs and diſtaſteful humour:. 
{ il/ct/m. 5. I roubleiome, untoward, . Croſs circumſtances 
of a man's temper or condition. South. 6. Contrary, contradictory. 
Clears off all the appear ing contraricties and contradictions that ſecm- 
ed to lic c//s and uncouth. Sexebh. 7. Contrary to wiſh, unlucky, 
unfortunate. A thankful acquieſcence in any condition, and under 
the ca and ſevereſt paſſages of providence. Scath. 8. Inter- 
changed. Creſi marriages between the king's ſon, and the archduke's 
daug ter, and between the archduke's ſon, and the king's daughter. 
Bac. u. 

CRross, prep. 1. Athwart, ſo as to interſect. Cut down t 
trees croſs the ways. Knollen. Croſs his back. Dryden. 2. . 
from one fide to the other. A walk co a village. L Efranęe. 

To Crxoss, verb act. from the _— . To lay one body or draw one 
line athwart another. The tips of the bills craſſag one another break 
open fir-cones. Derham. 2. To fign with the croſs. 3. To cancel, 
to mark out. I ſhall not creſ over or deface the copy. Pope. To 
paſs over the Helleſpont he cro/5'd. Temple. 4. To thwart or be con- 
trary to, to interpoſe, to obſtruct. Still do I croſs this wretch, 
whatſo he taketh in hand. Heoker. He croffed all they propos d. 
Clarenden. By faction, vice, and fortune croff. Addifon. 5. To 
counteract. Their appetites creſi their duty. Locke. 6. To counter- 
vene, to countermand. No government is ſuffered to go on in one 
courſe, but is ſtop'd and craſſed, or other courſes appointed. Spenſer. 
7. To contradi&. Not a ſyllable any ways creſſerb us. Hooker. How- 
oe ver it croſs the received opinion. Baczr. 8. To debar, to preclude. 

From his loins no hopeful branch ſhall ſpri 
| To croſs me from the golden time I look for. Shak-ſpeare. 
9. To vex or trouble, to lay acroſs. 
To Cuoss, verb neut. 1. To lie athwart any thing elſe. 2. To 
move laterally, obliquely, not in oppoſition, not in the ſame line. 
More greedy they of news, ; 
Faſt towards him do cre/s. Spenſer. | 
3. To be inconſiſtent. Mens actions do not always creſ with reaſon. 
Sidney. 

Caoss Avellane, a crofs, the ends of which ſhoot forth the huſk 
of a filberd. 

Cross Bar fort [with gunners) a round ſhot, having a long iron 
ſpike caſt with it, as if it were let quite through the middle. | 

Cross Beam, or Crocs Piece [in architecture] one beam laid acroſs 
another. 

Crocs Beam [in a ſhip] a large piece of timber, which goes acroſs 
two other pieces, called Cite, to which the cable is faſtened, when 
the ſhip-rides at anchor. 

A Cross-B1Tr, . [of croſs and bite] a cheat, a deception. A 
ſox that truſted to hi> addreſs, without dreaming of a cro/s- bite from 
ſo filly an ani wal, fell himſelf into the pit he had digged. L'Eftrange. 
To Cross-PrTE, Terb af. | from the noun] to contravene or coun- 


teratt by deception. Cr9/-biting a country evidence, and frightaing 


him out of his ſenſes. Collier. 
Many knotty points there are, 
Which all diſcuſs, but few can clear ; 
As nature fl:ly had thought fit. 
For ſome by-ends to cr2/5-bite wit. Prier. 

Cno55-vow [of croſs and bow] a miſſive weapon, formed by 
placing a bow acroſs a flock. Beaſts hunted and killed with crof5- 
baut.. Carce. 

Cro*s-rower [of croſs and bow] one that ſhoots with a croſs- bow. 
The crete r of Genoa againſt the Engliſh. Rale:gh. 

J mike a Cross in Corvets, or, To make a Cross in Baltades 
[with horſemen} is to make a ſort of leap or air with one breadth, 
forwards and backwards, as in the figure of a croſs. 

Cross Fitched, or Cross Fitchee, a croſs pointed at the bottom. 

Cass Flexry, a croſs with a flower de lis at each end. | 

Cro:s Feurchet, a forked croſs. 


Ca oss-Graiscd, aj. [of oof; and grain] 1. That 2gainft the 
Stain, having the fibres * b-> or irregularly poſied. the ſtuff 


proves 2ro/s-grained, turn you, ſtuff to plane it the contrary way, fo 
tar as it 1 croſs grained. Moran. 2. Peeviſh, ſtubborn, humour- 


ſome, perv 
SVullen writs | 
And ere/*-graine{ works of modern wits. Hudibras. 
None of your cre/:-graized, termagant, ſcolding jades. Arbuthmt. 
Cxo05s Tack-yard [in a ſhip] a yard, flung at the end of the 
miſien-maſt, under the top. 1 


Cross Matches, croſs- :narriages, as when a brother and ſiſter inter- 


marry with two perſons who have the ſame relation one to the other; 
alto when a widower and widow having children, unite 
and their children by matrimony. | 
 Cross Milrine, a croſs, the ends of which are clamped and turned 
again like a . ng which carries the milſtone. | 
Ross, or Pik [croix ou pile, Fr.] 1. A fort of game with money 
at which it is put to 2 whether the fide which bears the croſs 
ſhall lie upward, or the other. | 
Whacum had neither creſi nor pile. Hudibras. 
2. Perfect boys play. Croſi I win, and pile you loſe ; or what's yours 
is mine, and what's mine is my own. Sif?. 
Cx oss Purpoſes, contrary devices or deſigns ; alſo a kind of ſport. 
Cnoss Row [of creſi ard row] the alphabet, fo called becauſe a 
_ croſs is placed at the beginning, to ſhew that the end-of learning is 


iety. 
* He hearkens aſter hecies and dreams, 
And from the creſi- rot plucks the letter G, 
And ſays a wizard told him that by G, 
His ifſae diſinherited ſhould be. Shakeſpeare. 

Crocs Staff, or For Staff, a mathematical inſtrument uſed by ma- 
riners, for taking the meridian altitude of the fun or ftars. 

Caoss Trees [in a ſhip] four pieces of timber, bolted and let one 
ir to ancther, at the head of the maſts ; fo that they ſerve to keep and 
bear the 1 up. | 

— rip [wich wreſllers] is when the legs are croſſed one within 
ano . | 


or the tread of the gollop. 


CRO 


Cross Vi {of creſ and away] an obſcure path croſſing the ma 


road 
Damn'd ſpirits all, 
That in creſ- s and floods have burial, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. Shake/oare 
Cross-Winds fof croſs and wind] a wind that blows contrary to + 


veſſel in her voyage. More croſ-<cin4 or ſtormy guſts than proſſa 
rous gales. Boyle. : 
Cross Mort, a plant whoſe leaves and flowers both grow in *!;- 
ſhape cf croſſes. e rough or hairy cro/5-wort is ſometimes uſe . 
medicine, and found wild on dry 28 
Cross-TREE Yard in a ſhip] is a ya ing ſquare juſt under 13... 
m1 , and is faſtened — Ap the — — 1 vis 
To Cro'ss-ExAmiXE [of croſs and examine] to try the faith of eviden,.- 
by captious queſtions of the _— Co- examine and inte- 
rogate the actions againſt their w 1 The judgc. 
ſha!l in teftator. 


or creſi- examine the witneſſes. 
Cro'ssLY, adv. [from 12 1. Athwart in ſuch a manner, as tg 
interſe& ſomething elſe. 2. Adverſely, in oppoſition to. Acts in. 
towardly and creſay to the reaſon of things. Tillotfon. 3. Unſortu- 


nate, peeviſhly, untowardly. 

| Cno'ssxEss EO croſ;] 1. Interſection, peeviſhnefs, ill humour. 
I deny nothing fit to be granted out of cro/5:5 or hy. 

mour. K. Charles. | 

CroTa'rnic [of rag, Gr. the temples] belonging to the 
tem © 

ROTA'PHITEsS, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the lower jw, 
wh — from part of the os frontis, ſincipitis, ſphznoide: , 
temporalis. | 

COTA Tutu, Lat. [with phyficians) a pain in that part of the 
head call'd the temples. 

Cxoren [crec, Fr.] a hook. There is a tradition of a dilemma. 
that Moreton uſed to raiſe the benevolence to higher rates ; and (cr: 
called it his fork, and ſome his crotch. Bacon. 

Cro'rTcneT [crocher, Fr. of croc, an hook] 1. A note in mulcc. 
which is half a minim, and — 1 ver. 

| A harper ſtriken far in years, 

12 cunning hands the gout doth fall, 

All his old crotchets in his brain he bears. Davey. 
2. A ſup a piece of wood fitted into another for that purpoic. 
The cretchets of their cot in columns riſe. Dr;den. 

CROTCHET, an odd farcy, a perverſe cor.ceit, a whimfev. Th- 
horſe ſmelt him out. and preſently a crotebet eame in his head, how 
he might countermine him. L'Ffirange. 

Crorcner [with printers] an incloſure for words in this form { ! 

— <a or Cro'TEY1ixG [with hunters) the ordure or dung 0: 
a hare. 

Cro'roy, a town of France, in the province of Picardy, at the 
mouth of the river Somme. | 8 

To Croven ſ[croxcher, O. Fr. croche, Fr. crooked] 1. To bow 
down, to ſquat or lie down cloſe to the ground ; as, 1 
to the er. 2. To fawn, to ſtoop ſervilely. They fawn and 


creuch to men of parts. 


Croucn Mafs, or Cxoucu Maſi- day [among the Roman catholic: ] 
a feſtival obſerved in honour of the holy croſs. | . 

Crxov'cned Friers. I Fr1iens. 

| Crov'cais [of cler, Fr. ing down, ſtooping. 

Crove {crouppe, Fr.] 1. The rump of a fowl. 2. The buttoc].; 
of a horſe 


a ö 
A Racking Cxour [with horſemen] is faid of a horſe, when hi- 


four quarters go right, but his croup in walking ſwings from fide 


ſide. 
Crovya'pe, Fr. [in cookery] a particular way of dreſſing a loin 


of mutton. 

Crouya'ves, Fr. [from crowuf, with horſemen] are leaps of < 
horſe that are higher corvets, which keep the fore and hind quar- 
ters of an horſe in an equal height, ſo that he truſſes bi, hind legs 
under his belly, without yerking or ſhooting his ſhoes. 

_ Fr. [of a horſe] is the extremity of the reins above the 


75 gain the Cxouys [in horſemanſhip] is one horſeman's making 
a demi-tour upon another, in order to take him upon the croupe. 

Without flipping the CrRouye | ef wp an. a term which ſig- 
nifies without traverſing, without letting the croupe go out of the volte. 


one who watches the ed and 


Cxov' rex [in a ing-houſe 
door. A cant word. 


gathers money for the bank ; ſee 


Crow [cpa „Sax. kracy, Du. krache, Ger. kraaka, Su.] 4 
large black bird that feeds upon carrion. To croxws he like impartial 
grace affords. Dryden. 15 


Ehe Crow thinks her own bird faireft. 
Partiality to one's own, whether children, country, works, knowledge. 
or whatever it be we poſſeſs. The French fay : A tous oifeaux leur 
nidi ſont beaux. (Every bird likes his own neſt.) Thus we paint the 

black, but the Erhiopians are faid to deſcribe him white. 

J have a Crow to pluck vr pull with you, 

That is, I have ſome trifling fault to find with you. The Italians (ay, 
Ho un calcio in gola con voi. 


Crow [hieroglyphically] repreſents a ſoothſayer, becauſe it i: 


dedicated to Apollo the god of ſoothſaying and prophecy. When 
crows are put together, they ſignified diſcord and war. 


Crow. 1. An iron inſtrument for moving of heavy things, a le- 
ver, as the Latins called a hook corwns. crow is uſed as a le 
ver to lift up the ends of heavy timber, when a bauk or a 


rou ler is to be laid under it, and then they thruſt the claws between 


the ground and the timber; and laying a bauk, or ſome ſuch ſtufi 
behind the crow, they draw the other end of the ſhank backwards, 
and fo raiſe the timber. Maxon. 2. [From to crow] the voice or 
noiſe a cock makes. 

To Crow, irr. wer. crew, fret. crowed, or have cyonred [cyapan, 
Sax.] 1. To cry as a cock does in gaiety and defiance. 2. Io 
ſwagger, to bully, to brag, — 

Within this homeſtead liv'd without a peer, 
For cr-26irg loud the noble chanticleer. DH. 


Crows 


C R O 


Cao wroor [of cr and fat, in Lat. ranuncals;] an herb, the 
flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which expand in of a role. 
There are fixteen ſpecies, of which eleven were brought originally 
from Torkey. Mil, OF. 

Crow Net, a net for the catching wild fowl in winter. 

Crow's Bill [with _—— inſtrument for drawing bullets, 
broken bones, &c. out of the body. 

Crows Feet [in a ſhip] ſmall ropes divided by the holes of a little 
block or pulley, called, the dead man's eye, into fix, ten, or more 


1 Feet, or Ca'LTROP [in military affairs] irons with four 
points of three or four inches long, ſo that which way ſoever they 
El. one point will be uppermoſt; uſed in war for incommoding the 
cavalry. 

— cpu», Sax. truth, C. Brit.] 1. A throng, the mob, a 
preſs. 2. A promiſcuous medley, without any diitinction, He could 
compare the confuſion of a multitude, to that tumult he had obſerved in 
the Icarian ſea, dathing and breaking among its crosed of iſlands. 
Pepe. 3. The vulgar. the lace. He went not with the crowd 
to ſee a ſhrine. den. 4. [Cruth, Wel.) An od name for a 


_ kedle. 
His fiddle is rchaſe, 
Won in the ie £9 1999 wel 
And by your doom mult be allow'd, 
To be, or be no more a crowd. Hadibras., 

To Crow, verb a&. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To fill with confuſed 
multitudes. A mind ever cy:weding its — with things Which it 
learns. ut. 2. Jo tluuſt or ſquceze cloſe together. | 

Let us fill 

This little interval, this pauſe of life, 

T ich all the virtues we can cre au into it. Audi ſor. 

3. To incumber by multitudes. | 

How ſhort is life! why will vain courtiers toll, 

And crowd a vuiner monarch for a fraile? Grarv:l!:. 
2 Crawd Sail {among ſeamen} to ſpread wide the ſail upon the 

8. 

4 o Crowd, verb zeut. 1. To ſwarm, to be numerous without any 


They follow their undaunted king, 
Crowd through their gates. D-;d-r. 


2. To thruſt or come in among a multitude. 
A mighty man, had not ſome cunning fin, 
Amidit ſo many virtues crowaed in. Coley. 
Cao [from croxwd] an old country fidler. Chevy chaſe, ſung 
by a blind crow dc. Sidnep. WE 
Crow'kEEPER [of crow and rep] a ſcare- crow. The following 
— is controverted. That ſellow handles his bow like a croto- 
eper. Shake peare. h 
Cro'wLaxD, a market town of Lincolnſhire, $8 miles from Lon- 
don. It had formerly an abbey, deſtroyed by the Danes, but rebuilt 
by king Eadred. 7 
Cao. LIN (in cattle] the crying or rumbling noiſe and fretting 
of the guts. 
Crows ['irr. part. p. of ts crow.) See To Crow 17 
To Crown, werb ad. [from the ſubſt. corozo, Lat. ccuronner, Fr. 
coronare, It. corexdr, Sp. kroonen, Du. kroenen, Ger.] 1. To tet a 
crown on the head, to inveſt wich the regal ornament. Crorwning of 
the king. Shakeſpeare. Crown her queen of all the year. Dryden. 
2. To cover, as with a crown. 
Peaceful olives crown'd his hozry head. Dryden. 
3. To Gynify, to adorn. | . 
5 any days ſhall fce her, | 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. Shakeſjeare. 
Thou haſt made him a little lower than the angels, and cr2w#z'4 him 
with glory. Pſalms. 4. To finiſh honourably, to terminate. 
All theſe a milk white honey-comb ſurround, 
| Which, in the midſt. the country banquet crown'd. Dryden. 
5. Toreward, to — 
Urge your ſucceſs ; deierve a laſting name; | 
She'll cream a grateful and a conſtant lame. Ng . 
6. To complete, to make perfect. The laſting and crowning privi- 
ins friendihip is conſtancy. Soarth. 7 Jo double a man at 


Crown [corima, Lat. It. and Sp. cuuronme, Fr. coroa, Port. kroon, 
Du. krone, Ger. and Dan. k:cna, du.] 1. A fort of cap of ſtate, or or- 
nament made of gold, and adorned with jewe!s, worn on the heads 
of kings and ſovereign princes ; it denotes imperial and regal autho- 


| If thou be a king, where is thy crown ? Shakeſpeare. 
2. A garland. Receive a crown for thy well ordering of the ſeaſt. 
Ecclefiaflicus. 3. Reward, honorary diſtinction. 

Let merit erozwns, and juſtice laurels give. Dryden. 
4. Honour, ornament, dignity. Much experience is the croze7 of old 
men. FEcclefeaſticus. 5. Completion, accompliſhment. 6. The top 


of any thing, as of a mountain. Upon the crown o the cliff. Shake- 


Trees fell'd from the ſteepy crown 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. Dryden. 
Crown, a coin or piece of money anciently ſtamped with a crown, 
the Engliſh worth 5 . che French crown 45. 64. their gold crowns 
8s. 64. They may gain a few crown:. Bacon. Crown-gieces. 
Crows (or top) of the Head. From toe to crown he'll fill our 
Kins with pinches. Shakeſpeare. | | 
If fortune or a miſtre(s frowns, 
Some plunge in bus neſs, others fave their crawwns. Pope. 
Crows, the top part of a hat or perriwig. As big as the crown 
of a man's hat. Wiſeman. 
Crown ſin a figurative ſenſe] ſignifies royalty, empire, or domi- 
nion. The ſacceſhon of a cron in — countries places it on dif- 
ferent heads. Locke. 


Crown Gl/af;, the ſineſt ſort of window glaſs. 
2 Imperial, the moti beautiful and largeſt kind of daffodil- 
er. 


Ns 27. 


C RU 


Crown ros {with architects] a poſt which in fer? bid 
ſtands upright in the middle between two principal raf 5 

Crown cab [in horſes] a meally, whice ſcurf, growing on the 

a cancerous and painful fore that commonly breeds about the 
corners of a horſe's hoot. 

Crown Thiflie [with botaniſis]! a plant called frier's crown 
thittle. 

Crows wur [in a watch] is the upper whee! next the ballanee, 
which by its motion drives it, the ſame which in roval 
called the ſwing u heel. 

| Crows Work [in fortification] an outwor':, conſiſting of a f 
cious gorge and two wings, advanced towards the feld, to gun £1 
hill or rifing ground, theſe fall on the coumerſearp new the taces of 
the battion. 

Crows-work [in fortification] bulwarks advanced towards the 
held. to gain ſome hill or rifing ground. Harris ute t. 

Radiated, or printed Crows, one wiich had twelve points. 

Pearied, Flxwcred, or Panſſer, &c. Crowns, crowns with pear!- oy 
leaves of ſmallage, Sc. | : : 

Crows [ich geometricians] a plane included between tin parat. 
lel or excentric perimeters of circles that are unequal, generated by 


penculums 1 


che motion of ſome part of a right line round a centre, the movir.» 


part not being contiguons to the centre. 

Cro'ws'd [in horſemanſhip] a horle is ſaid to be crown'd, when 
he is fo hurt or wounded in the knee, by a full or any other accident, 
that the hair ſheds and falls off without growing again. 

4 Cro'wxtd Hyn-work, a horn-work with a crown-work be 
ore it. | 

Cow] ] mD Top [with hunters] the ſirſt head of a deer, the crotche:3 
or buds being raif<d in form of a crown. | | | 

Crow'xer [from cron] 1. The fame with coronet. 2. In the 
following patiage it ſcems to ſignify chieſ end, laſt purpole ; probuly 

rom fis caranat opus. Jobn/on, 
This gay charm! | 
Wale eye beck'd forth my wars and call'd them home; 
Whvic boſom was my cr22r 47, my chict end; 
Like a right gypſy, hath at alt and look. 
ieguil'd me. Shak care. | 

Cv o {with architects] any thing that terminates or ini: x 
decoration. 

Crows of Colours [with met grologiids] certain coloured rin 
waich appear like lle, but of che colours of the rainbow, ani 
at a lets dittince than the comwon huls about the bodies of the fla 
and moon. | | 

Crows. The moſt ancient Eines wore only wreaths of white and 
purple, in the form of f wkith twibans, à rhe tokens of regality, or 


elſe circles of gold with points ring from them, like ſome of our pre- 


ſent coronets. The fr Roman emperors wore no other th an crowns 
or garlands of laurel, which betoken victory, becauſe the pearl: of | 
Rome all ab horred ſians of :epiliry. Domigan was the $f thi 
wore a creſt of gold, and that as pretending to be a god. We are 
told by Aurelius Victor, that the emperor Aurclian made himſelf an 
imperial crown, adorned with jewels of great value, and was fol- 
lowed therein by all his fucce{/ors. | 

At this time there are not only crovns for emperors or E inge; but 
coronets for princes, dukes, marquific:, calls, viſcounts, baron ; 
which ſce under their proper articles. . 

The Engliſh Crows is adorned with four croſſus, in the man- 
ner of thoſe of Malta, between which arc ors de-lis, It is ca- 
vered with four diadems, which mect a: a ligle globe ſupporting a 
croſs. | 

| Papal Crows, is compoſed of a tiara, and a triple crown encom- 
fling the tiara, having two pendants like the mites of biſhops. dee 
3 of St. Peter. 


Imperial Crows, is a bonnet, or tiara, with a mi- circle of god, 


ſupporting a globe with a croſs at top. 


The French CRowx. is a circle of eight Hart let, encombaſfed 
with fix diadems; bearing at top a double Ve , which is the 
creſt of France. | | | 

Ihe Spaniſh Crown, is adorned with large indented leaves covered 
with diadems bordering on a globe {urmounted with a cros, 

Croy {in the Scotch law] the ſatis faction that is to be paid by a 
judge, who does not adminiſter juliice 2 he ought, to the neareſt ot 
kin to the man that was killed. | | 

CRo'y pov, a market town of Surry, on the edge of Banſted Downs, 
about 10 miles from London. 

Cro'yL5srONE, fai. cryitalized, cauk. In this the cryſtals are 
ſmall. Wridroard. | | 
To Crovsx [wich hunters] to cry as fallow deer do at rutting« 
time. 

Crucial, adj. [crucis, gen. of crux, Lat. 3 croſs] being in the 
form of a croſs, interſecting each other, as. | 

Cu vici cia [with chirurgeons] an incition or cut in ſome 
fleſhy part. in the form of a croſs. Sharp utes it. 

Czuctia'ta Glabra [in botany] ſmooth croſs- wort. La- 

Cruciata Hirjuta, rough or hairy crof>-wort. Lat. 

To Crxv'c1aTt, verb a. [cruciare, It. of coruciatum, ſap. of cr. 
cio, Lat.] to torment, to torture. 

Crucia'rus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle under the thigh, lyirs 
under the vaſt. Lat C0 

Cru'ciBLE, a veſiel made of earth, and fo tempered and hiked, - 
to endure the greateſt fire, for melting ours, metals, and minggal., 


Ee. ſo called, becauſe formerly marked with a crofs. A ac þ , © 


melting cruſe. Peacham. 

Cruci'rtrous (oni r. of wucis, gen. of crux, a ds, 4 
fers, Lat. to bear] bearing a croſs. 

Crvu'cirtss, the ſame as Crutched Friers. 

Crvu'ciritk [from erzcifp] he that crucites, 
were inllicted on Chriſt's crucrfiers. Hammond. 

Crv'cirisx, fubſt. [Fr. cracifiſſe, It. erueifoxn, Sp, ru Fun, 9 
cruci affixus, Lat. i. e. affixed to the croſs] a tigure repretent vg gur 
Saviour on the croſs, either by piQtwe or flatuary. there ſtands at 
the upper end a large crucifix, very much efteemed. The hovre of 
our Saviour, repreſenting him in bis * ago. ies. Aditi/on 

4 Cys 


Vikt!e judgment 


C R U 


Cavcirt'xtos [ crecif/Fone, It. — Lat.] the act ef nailiug 


to a cro!>, or ſuffering, of being crucified. This earthquake hap - 
pened at our Saviour's crucifixion. Addiſon. 

Cxu'cirorm [cructs, gen. of crux, a croſs, and /crma, Lat. ſhape] 
having the figure of a crols. ; 

To Czv'city [crucifier, Fr. crocifiggere, It. erucificar, Sp. of cruci- 
#70, Lat.] 1. To faſten, bind, or nail the hands and feet of a perſon 
to a croſs ſet upright, whereby he * ny death. They crucify to 
themſelves the Son of God afreſh. Hebrews. 

o the croſs he nail'd thy enemies, 
The law that is againſt thee, and the fins 
Of all mankind crucify'd. Milton. 
2. To mortify luſts, Sc. | 

Czxvci'cerous [cruciger, gen. crucis, of crux, 2 croſs, and gero, 
Lat. to carry] bearing a croſs. 

Ca vo, commonly written CurpD, a concretion of a liquid into 
ſtifneſs. See CoacuLaTiON. 

Cu ub [crud, Fr. cruds, It. and Sp. of crudus, Lat.] 1. Raw, indi- 


geſted, that has not had the degree of coxion, f. e. ifire to 
prepare it for cating or for ſome other 2. Not changed by 
No fruit taken crxde has 


any proceſs. Common crude falt. _ l 
the intoxicating quality of wine. Arbuthnot. 3. Harſh, unripe. A 
Juice ſo crude as cannot be ripened to the degree of An” vey 
Bacon. 4. Unconcocted, not well di in the ſtomach. While 
the body to be converted and altered is too ſtrong for the efficient 
that ſhould conver: and alter it, it is all that while crade and inconcoct. 
Bacon. 5. Unfiniſhed, not mature. | 

Th' originals of nature, in their crade 

Conception. Milton. 
6. Having intigetted notions. 

Deep vers'd in books, and ſhallow in himſelf, 

Crude or intoxicate. I 
7. Being indigeſted, not full conc in the underſtanding 
; 4 mere ambition fires, and dole 

Of provinces abroad, which they have feign d 

To their crude hopes. Ben Fohnjon. | BLN 

Abſurd expreſſions, crade, abortive thoughts. Ro/common. 

Cxzvve Hama [in phyſic] are ſuch humours as want that prepa- 

ration and elaburation which they ordinarily receive from digettion 
and circulation. 


| Cav'veLy, Lag. from crude] unripely, not with due prepara- 


uon. 
Ihe queſtion cad put, to ſhun delay, 
"Twas carried by the major part to ſtay. Dryden. 

Cau'ptxtss, crude, nw indigeſtion. _ 

__ Crv'pity [crudite, Fr. erudita, It. crudeza, Sp. of cruditas, Lat.] 
1. Indigeſtion, inconcoction. They prevent ind 
Brown. Viſcid aliment creates flatulency and cruditics in the ſtomach. 
Arbuthnot. 2. Unripeneſs, want of maturity. 

Czu'pirs [with phyſicians] may be defined to be that ſtate of a 
diſcaſe, in which the morbific matter is of ſuch bulk, figure, coheſion, 
mobility, c. which create or increaſe the diſcaſe. See Coxcoc- 
11%. 

Cauvity [in the fomach] is an ill digeſtion, when the aliment or 
meat is not duly fermented, and regularly turned into chyle. 

To Crxv'bLE, werd aft. IL of uncertain etymology. Jalaſau.] 
to turn to curd. | | | 
| The Gelons uſe it, when for drink or food, 

They mix their cradied milk with horſes blood. Dryden. » 

Cxu'py, a4. {for car] 1. Concreted, coagulated. Wounds with 
erudy blood cangeal'd. er. 2. {from crade] Raw, chill. Sher- 
tis ſack aſcends in the brain, dries me there all the fooliſh, dull, and 
craiy vapours which environ it. Shakeſpeare. 

Cart [Fr. Sp. and Port. cradele, It. of crudetis, Lat.] 1. Ap- 
plied to perſons ; pleas d with hurting others, ſavage, fierce, hard- 
keaited, bearbarous. Fee 

If thou art that cra-/ God, whoſe eyes 

Delight in blood and human ſacrifice. Dryden. 
2 Applied to things; bloody, miſchievous, deſtruttive, 6 
hard, painful. We beheld one of the crac/zft fights. Sidney. They 
hate me with crael hatred. Pjalms. | | 

Caurt, very, or extrram; as, it is cyzel hot, cold, Sc. a vulgar 
ue of the word. | 

Curl [of cruel] fiercely, barbarouſly, hardly. 

: He demands 
His wife, whom crzelly you hold in bands. Dryden. 

Crxu'tiTY, or CRU EIN ESS [of cruel, or cruaute Fr. crudelte, It. 
rrucldad, Sp. crueldade, Port. crudelitas, Lat.] barbarouſneſs, — 
hard -heartedneſs, ill uſage, rigour, unmerciful temper, cruclneſs. 
Spenſer uſes it. The cracities of conquering, and the calamities of 
enſlaved nations. Temple. 

CrveLrTyY is always attended with fear. | 

Men whoſe conſciences are ever accuſing them, as thoſe of cruel 
perſons undoubtedly are, muſt of courſe be timorous; and fear in 
ſuch, if it be not at firſt, in time becomes the very cauſe of their 
cruelty. | 

This proverb reminds me of that reflection, which Shakeſpeare 
puts into the mouth of Richard III, in his ſo much celebrated i- 


doquy. 
* mercy, ſeſu. ſoft I did but dream —— 
O coward conſcience ! how doſt thou afflit me! Tc. 

And, by the way, in honour of our Engliſh dramatiſt. it ſhould be 
obſerv'd, that he perpetually portrays wice in ſuch colours, as point 
out its abſolute inconſiſtency even with our preſent happineſs ; a conſi- 
deration which, of all others, is, perhaps, the moſt likely to arm and 
fortify the mind againſt it. 

Cau'exTaTtt, or Cxu'txTATED [craentatus, Lat.] embrued, or 
b={prinkled, or bedawbed with blood. Acomical aporrheas paſs from 
the crurntate cloth or weapon to the wound. Glanville. 

Cari'xrors {coruentus, Lat.] bloody, ſtuĩned, Sc. with blood. 

Cave (kruicke, Du.] a glaſs bottle or vial with a topple, to put 
vi) and venegar in. 

Within thy reach 1 ſat the vinegar, 


 Erumpen, Dan.] 


igeſtion and crudities. 


CRU 


And fill'd the erzet with the acid tide. S777. 

Ceviet [kruicke, Du.] a tmal! veſfel or cup. A little vil in | 

cruiſe. 1 Kings. 
A crutje of curious mold, | 
A cruiſe of fragrance form'd of bernifh'd gold. Pepe. 

A Cavisk {creoiſe, Fr. from the original cruiſers, who bore + 
crak, and plundered only infidels. Jobn/or} a voyage in ſearch, ,,; 

er. 

To Ce vis (craiſer, Fr. krupfſen, breutzen, H. Ger. krutzen, 
kruis, Du. a croſs. f. e. to croſs to and fro] to ſail up and down ti... 
ſeas in ſearch of opportunities to plunder ; to rove up and down t. 
ſeas without any certain courſe. 

Crvu'istr rom cruiſe] a ſhip of war that ſails to and fro in ſearch 
of plunder. Among the cr#i//ers their ſurgeons were too ative in 2m. 
putating. IWFiſeman. | | 

Crun, or Cx Uns [cnuma, Sax. kruyme, krumen, Du. krumme! 
krume, Ger.) 1. A ſmall particle of bread. hs 

More familiar grown, the table crums 

Attract his ſlender fect. Thomſon. 
2. The ſoft part of bread, not the cruſt. Take of manchet, the cru 
only, thin cut. Bacor. 

To CaunsLE, or To Cv, verb ac. [accyumian, Sax. kruymcien. 
Du. ktumlen, Ger.} to break ſmall by rubbing. Crambied into dul 
Herbert. We were crunbied into various factions. Atterbury. 

To CxumBls, verb nent. to fall into ſmall particles. 
All my bowels cr»z:ble up to duſt. Shakeſpeare. 
— The faithlefs column, and the crumbling buſt. Prpe. 
Cru'mtral, it. [crumera, Lat.] a purſe ; now cbiucte. 
Ihe fat ox tuat woon ligye in the ſtall, | 
Is now fait ſtalled in her crameral. —_— 
Cav'uux [of crum] foft, as bread ; alſo full of crumbs. | 
Crxume ſcrwmm, C. B. — Sax. krom, Du. krumm, Ger 
crooked, or crook- backed. He was crump thou!. 
dered, and the right fide higher than the left. L'Efroxge. 

A Cauur [with knaviſh ſollicitors and their clients] an aſd 2;;7 
man, or one who will ſwear or be bail for another for a reward. A 
cant word. | 

To Cauvurrx [crompehle, Sax. wrinkled, krummen, Du. to bernd 
or make crooked ; or from cr; or corrupted from rumple of 1impr 
len, Du. in the tame ſenſe] 1. Lo put into wrinkles, to cruth toe. 
ther in folds. I hey crzmpled his palm into all ſhapes, and diligen:'- 
ſcan'd every wrink!e that could be made. Addi/or. 2. To put a gut. 
ment out of the folds or plaits; to rufſte or tou e it. N 

Cv uPLED part. [of rn] full of crumples or creaſes. 

Ca r'urrIxc, /t. A ſinall degenerate apple; as, orwmglirg cod 


To Cxvxcn. See To Craxcn. 

To Cauxx, or To Cru'xKLE, verb neut. to cry like a crane. 
Caxvu'or [cruor, Lat.] blood dropping out of a wound, gore. 
Cxv'rrEx [croape, Fr. pe, It. in the firſt ſenſe, coup icys, Fr. 
grefpiera, It. in the latter ſenſe} 1. The buttocks of a horſe, the run 

is head well nigh touching the craf er of the horſe. Sidrev. 2. 
A roll or leather under the af of a horſe, being part of a horkema:;', 
furniture, reaching thereto from the ſaddle. 

Six-pence that I had a Wedn day laſt, 
To pay the ſaddler for my miſtreſs's crupper. Shakeſpeare. 

Cruyyer Buckles, large ſquare buckles fitted to the ſaddle-tree be- 


| hind to faſten the crupper. 


Ca v'aA [ Lat. with anatomiſts] the two heads or beginnings of the 
marrowy ſubſtance of the brain. 

Cu Medullz Obiongate [wich anatomiſts] the internal ſubſtance 
of the two ſides of the cereebrum, gathered together as it were into two 
bundles. Lat. 

Crura Clitoridis [ Lat. in anatomy] a membranous partition that 
runs down between the nervoia of it, from the glands to 
its divarication at the os pubis, dividing the clitoris into two parts. 


But Dr. Keil{ſays, more correctly, that the ſubſtance of the clitoris. is 


compoſed of tro ſpongeous bodies, ſuch as thoſe of the yard: they 
riſe diſtinctly from the lower part of the 0s pubis, and approaching one 
another, they unite and form the body of the clitoris, whoſe extre- 
mity, which is of an exquiſite ſenſe, is called its g/ans”. And then adds. 
the Nr ſpo bodies, before they unite, are called the crura, 
i. e. the ſhanks or Ig of the clitoris, and are twice as long as the 
body of the clitoris. | 

Cru'ral {crarale, It. craralis, of cruris, gen. of crus, Lat. the 
by fo pertaining to the leg. Ihe crural muſcles in lions. Ar- 

e. 

CruRaL. Artery [with anatomiſts] is a contination of the iliac ar- 

tery, which paſſes out of the lower belly, and enters into the thigh<, 


where it loſes its former name, and is called crurallis. 


— 1 — anatomy] Ay whoſe 1 the 
greater and ſmaller iſchia, the mu þ the fapic- 
na, and goes u 1 2 F 

Cru'r us 2 anatomy] a muſcle of the leg, ſituate on the bone 
of the thigh, is continued from between the greater and leſs trochante- 
forwards to its loweſt part, and is inſerted into a prominence at thc 
upper and fore - part of the bone tibia. Lat. 

Cavs, or Magens Pes [in anatomy} all that part of the body reach- 
ing from the buttocks to the toes, which is divided into the thigh, leg. 
and foot. Let. 

— 4 Ca us abo. See 8 = tion 
againſt the i 2. A coin ſtam ich a . M full 
4 Shakeſpeare. — Fe 

Cu us [rruche, Fr. kroes, Du. and L. Ger.) a phial for ci! a 
vinegar. See CRUISE. 

Cav'seT, ſubſe. a goldſmith's melting pot. Phillips uſes it. 

To Cusn, verb ad. [probably of cracio, Lat. or ecrajer, Fr.] 


1. To break, to ſqueeze between two oppolite bodies. 
Within hier - 
Cruſb him _ Shakeſpeare. 
Bacchus that firſt from out the purple grape, 
Cru/'d the ſweet poiſon of mit 

2. To preſs with violence. 


wine, Milton. 


CRY 


When loud winds from diff rent quarter: ruſh, 
Valt clou 's encount ring one another c Walter. 
3. To overwhelm, to beat down. | 
To crab the pillars which the pile ſuſtain. Dryden. 
4. To oppreſs, to ruin, to ſubdue, to diſpirit. 
is 
Shall bruiſe the head of Satan, cr» his ſtrength. Miltan. 
A being able to all his ad varſaries. Addiſon. 
To Causn, neut. to be condenſed, to come or fall into a cloſe 


Poverty, cold wind, and cruſoing rain, 
Beat keen and heavy. T hemfon. 
Cavrsn, ſub. [from the verb] a collifion, act of daſhing together. 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of clements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the cru of worlds. Addi/or. 
CevssvLe's, or Cx v'ssul u [in heraldry] a term uſed when the 
feld or charge is ſtrewed over with eroſslets. 
Causr [creite, Fr. crefta, It. cortexa, Sp. of cruſta, Lat. korft, Du. 
krufte, Ger. j 1. Theoutward hard part of i 
Th' impenetrable cru/ thy teeth defies, | 
And petrify'd with age, ſecurely lies. Drydev. 
2. The ſhelly part of any thing, the outer coat that envelopes any thing. 
The ſtate of an emperor hid under a craft of droſs. Audi an. 3. l he 
caſe or outſide of a pie made of meal and baked. When he ſhould have 
deen hunting down a buck, he was by his mother's fide learning how 
to ſeaſon it or put it in a craſ. Auliſin. 5. A walte piece of bread. 
You're lib'ral now, but when your turn is ſped, 
You'll with me choak'd with every craft of bread. Dryden. 
College Ca usr [at Oxford] a ſmall loaf for the ſcholars commons. 
To Causr, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. Sometimes with 67, 
which is for the moſt part only emphatic. In proceſs of time the whole 
ſurface will be crafted over. Addiſon. 2. Io foul with concretions, 


Muſty or very foul and cru/e4 bottles firſt truck at the alchouſe. Swryr. 


22 become a cruſt on the upper part or ſurface. The part that vas 
t, craſied and healed. 7 emple. E | 
Cavsr 01.vxG ſin huſbandry} ſpoken of ground that is crufted 

over, and ticks ſo hard together that nothing will grow on it, called 
a!ſo ſoil-bound. 

Cav'sra Lafea, Lat. [in ſurgery] a ſcurf or cruſty ſcab that ſpreads 
over the head, face, and other parts of an infant, at the time of its 
firſt ſucking. 

_ Cnusra Permicularis, Lat. [with anatomills] the velvet covering or 
{in of the guts. | 
Ca usr Villiſa, Lat. {with anatomilts] the ſourth tunic or coat of 


CrusTa'ctous Shell Fides, are fiſhes covered with ſhells, which are 
made up of ſeveral pieces and joints, ſuch as crabs, lobſters, cray- nſh, 
Sc. but oyſters are teſtaceous. Shells of lobſters, and others of craſ?i- 
ceozs kinds, are very rarely found at land. I/ i ˙. | 

Causracous Shells, are generally fof:cr than teſtaceon onzs, 
which are entirely of one piece, and are much harder, thicker and 
ſtronger than cruſtaceous ones, as ſcallops, oyſters, cock ies, We. 

Caus racous [croiteux, Fr. creſtoſo, It. of crufta, Lat.] not teſta- 
ceous, not having one continued ſhell. 


2 USTA*CEOUSKESs [from cyaftaceous] the quality of having a jointed 


Cavsrr'ric [crafificxs, Lat.] that bringing a cruſt or ſin. 
Crv'sTiLY {from crafty] peeviſhly, ſnappiſlily. | 
Cxv'sTinEss, hardneſs of bread, the quality of a cruſt ; alſo peeviſh- 
neſs of temper, moroſeneſs. 
__ Cav'sTy [creiteux, Fr. erufiofo, It. cortezide, Sp. of cruftojus, Lat.] 
hard, ſhelly, covered with a cruſt. An egg's part within, and its 
crufty coat without, are admirably fitted for incubation. Derhazr. 
Crvu'sTULa, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ſmall ſcab or ſcar of a ſore; 
alſo a blood-ſhot in the eye occaſioned by a blow, wound, &c. being 
2 falling of blood into the tunica conjunctiva. 
Cauren [croae, Fr. krucke, Du. krucke, Ger. chicce, Sax. groc- 
cia, It.] wooden _— for lime perſons. 
Thus king Henry throws away his cratch, | 
Before his legs be firm to bear his body. Shakeſpeare. 
At beſt a crutch that liſts the weak along, 
Supports the fecble, but retards the ſtrong. Smith. 
To Ca uren [from the ſubſt.] to ſupport on crutches as a cripple. 
I han Of and Doeg to rehearſe, 
Two fools that cru ch their feeble ſenſe on verſe. Drydev. 


Ca v' rent Friars [ frerez croiſex, Fr.] friers who wear the fign of 


the croſs on their garments. | 
Cruza'pe, or Cruza'bo creiſade, Fr. crociata, It. cruzads, Sp] 

a croiſade, an expedition to the holy land. See Cro15apr. 
Crxuz'apo, or CRuza'TEs, a Portugueze coin in value four ſhillings 


ſterling. 
To Cay [crier, Fr. kryten, Du. crium, Teut. creitan, Goth.) 1. To 


weep, to ſhed tears. 
Her who ſtill weeps with ſpungy eyes, 


And her who is dry cork and never cries. Donne. 


2. To make proclamation, to make public. Go and cy in the ears 


of Jeruſalem. Feremiah. 2 To call importunately. I cried by reaſon 
of my affliction unto the Lord. Fonah. 4. To bawl, to offer to ſile 
in the ſtreet. 5. To ſpeak with vehemence and loudneſs. I heard a 
voice cry, ſleep no more ! Shakeſprare. 6. To talk eagerly or inceſ- 
ſantly, to repeat continually. I hey be idle, therefore they cry, ſay- 
ing, Let us go and do ſacrifice to the Lord. Exodus. 7. To exclaim ; 
with againſl or out. | 

In the ſeveral places of the city, 

You cry again/t the noble ſenate. Shakeſpeare. 
Lyſimachus ſceing his ſhips, ſurprized at the contrivance, cried out that 
they were built with more than human art. irbutbnot. 8. To utter 
lamentations. | 

We came cyying hither : | 

Thou know'f the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 

We wawle and cry. Shakeſpeare. 
When any great evil has been upon philoſophers, they cr, aut as loud 
as other men. Tillorfon, g. To 1quall as an intant. | 


CRY 


He ſtruggles for breath and cri for aid, 

Then helpleis in his mother's lap is laid. N 
15. To utter in an articulate voice, as an ammai. He givethto :e 
beaft his food, and to the young ravens which un. Prams. 11. 1 
velp as a hound on a ſcent. 1 

Why Belman is as good as he, my lord ; 

He cried upon it, at the mereſt lot: ; 

Truſt me | rake him for the better dog. SCT Adee. 
12. To Cry wat, io exclaim, to fereaw. hey make the oppreſſed to 
cry : they cry oat by reaſon of the arm of the mighty. 5. 1 3. fo 
Cr; out, with of ; to complain loudly. Me are ready to &y u of an 
unequal management. A= by. 14 V's blame, tio centire ; wich 
of, again, Or ufo. 

Giddy cenſure, 

Will then cry out of Marcius : ch if le 

Had borne the bulinel:. Make (prove. 
T cry ont of wrong, but | :m not heard, Fob. 15. To dectue loud. 

Io Cay Os, as a woman near the birth, to be in labour 
To Cr, verb of 1. To proclaim publick!y ſondtiua led of 

found, in order to its recovery or reſtitution. Be 

She ſreks, the fighs, but no where ſpies him: 

Love is loſt, and thus ſhe cries him. Cane 


2. Jo cry down, to blame, to decry. Men of ditlelute lives coy d441 


religion. T:iloi/or. 3. To cry den, to prohibit. Cry du thu un- 
worthy courſe that tucy thou!d pay moncy. B . To cry decir, 
to overbear. 


Ii to the king, 
And from a4 month of honour quite cry down 
This Ipſwich tellow's impudence. OoakeFeare, 


To Cx v Up, verb aft. 1. To exalt. to applaud. Inft-:d of ery ing 
2 things brought from beyond fea, let us advance our native (on- 
modes. Bacon, 1 | 

Poets like monarchs on an eaſtern throne, 

Conſin'd by nothing but their will alone, 

Here can cry af, and there as boldly blame. 

And as they plcate give infamy or fame. I al. | 
2. To c. to raiſe the price by proclamation. All the eſſec made 
15 —_ np the pieces of eight, was to bring the more of that ij ecie 

Car, fubft. cri. Fr.] 1. Lamentation, fhirick. All the firft-born 
ſhall die, and there ſhu!l be a great cry throughout all the land of Egypr. 
Exodus. 2. Weeping, mourning. 3. Clamour, outcry. | 

Amazement ſcizes all. the oeneral cry 

Proclaims Laccoon juſtly doom'd to die. Dryden. 

Selßſh views have an influence in this cry. Audi in. 4. Exclamation of 
triumph, wonder, or anv other pation. In popiſh count: ies ſore itu- 
poſtor cries out a miracle: ſ the cry goes round. Saif, 5. Proc'a- 
mation. 6. The hawker: proclamation of wares to be fold in the iticet: 
as, the I ondon cries. 7. Acclamation, popular favour. 

The cry went once for thee, 

And fiill it might, and yet it may again. Sate pcare. 
8. Voice, utterance, vocal expieihon. Sounds beũdes the diſtinct 
cries of birds and beaſls, are modified by diverfity of notes of different 
length. Locke. g. Importunate call. Fray not lor this people, nei- 


ther Jitr up cry nor prayer for them. Jeremiab. 10. Yelping of dog: 


He ſcorns the dog, refolve> to try 

The combat next; but if their c-y | 

Invades again his trembling ear, | 

He ftraight reſumes hi wonted core. aller. 
11. Yell, inarticulate noiſe. There ſhall be the noiſe of a cr; from the 
hih-gate. Z-phaniah. 12. A pack of dogs, 

Yon common cry of curs, 

Whoſe breath I hate, 

As reek o'th' rotten fens. Sate. rare. 

Cx v de Grerre, a general cry throughout an army, upon its ap- 
approach to battle, with which the atinilants anima:e their friends, 
and endeavour to diſcourage their enemies ; the true cry of war was 
originally no other than confuſed ſhouts made by the ſoldiers to expre 
their alacr:ty and readineſs to engage. | 

When the Chriſtian religion was corrupted, the European nations 
having choſen a tutelur ſaint, made nim ther cry of war; thus the 
Englith anciently vſed to call upon St. George as their patron ſaint. See 
Braxveun and Dx ov. | | 

The cry of France is Mon joze St. Denys, or, as others ſay, Mcule 
Joye St. Denys, he being choſen for the patron ſaint of France, which 
was firſt taken up by boris, the firſt Chriſtian king of France. The 
cry of the Spaniards is Sertiago, i. e. St. James the patron ſaint of 
Spain. This cry 4 guerre is not only uſcd at the firſt engaging of a:- 
mies; but when they have been broken and diſperſed, in order to their 
knowing where the remains of their party are, in order to their rallying 
again. | 

Cay'ar., f/f. the heron Ainfacorth.. 

Cay'tk. Sce Crits. 8 | 

Carr, akind of hawk called the falcon gentle, an enemy to pi- 
geons, and very ſwift. Ainſwworts. 

Cxr::c'prs, Lat. [with phyſicians] a cold ſhivering fever, but 
frequently accompanied with an inflaiamation of the inner parts: in 

articular from an a attacking the lung, as Gorr:ns obſerves 
rom Etius ; who adds, that its etymology is derived from x--u>, the 
ſame as »2v#», Gr. 7. e. cold or i, and that the diſeaſc is 10 called 
from a ſenſe of caldreſi in the extreme parts. 

CreyeTo'scuts {of xzvnls, to hide, and ogy, the teſticle] a diſcaſe 
when the teſlicles are hid in the belly. | 

Carr, grotto's, caves, or hollow places under ground; vault; 
ſet apart for the burial of particular families: the graves of the 1 
were more eſpecially called cryptz, where the primitive Chrittians uſed 
to meet for the performing divine ſervice ; alſo a church under givunt 
like that of St. Faith's — * St. Paul's. See CAT Ac Ons. 

C' T ical, or Cxirrie ſchpticus, Lat. of #;v7imn* 7, Gr.] Mid - 
den, ſecret, unknown. Nature's more cryptic ways of working 
Glanwille. In a cryptical or hidden method adapt every thing to thei: 
ends. V atis. 

Cey'yrically {of cptica!] in an occu't ſecret manner. Boyle 
uſes it, 


Cayprocktavuy 


CUB 


pr (of xd es. ſecret, and vf, Gr. to write 1. 'The 


Cavy3o yr 
art of tecret willing, as by characters or cyphers. 2. Secret Character, 
cy pers. 

CXilFiOLoty (of run and riyw, Gr.] a ſpeaking or diſcourũng 
occultly ; an vmatal language. | 

Ceres [of sun, Gr, to hide, and porticus, Lat. 
porch, &..] a ivcre! walk or vault under ground or in ſome low place; 
a gallery cloſcd on all parts to be cool in ſummer; a grot, a cloiſter, 
& Cs L at. 

Cry rat [coriflai, Fr. Sp. and Port. criftalle, It. criſtallum, Lat. 
tir zall, Du. and Ger. r. Gr. ice] 1. A tranſparent ſtone that 
looks like ice, or the cleareſt fort of glais. Cry/tals are of regularly an- 
puizr hpures, compoſed of fimple, not flamentous plates, not flexile 
vor clatbe, giving tre with ſteel, not fermenting with acid menſtrua, 
sud calcining in a ftror.g fire. I here are many various ſpecies of it. 
Ifond crfral is a genuine ſpar, of an extremely pure, clear and fine 
texture. It is always an oblique parallelopiped of fix planes, and 
ſound from a quarter of an inch to three inches in diameter. Itis mcde- 
rately heavy, but very ſott. It is found in Iceland, Germany, and 
France. A remarkable property of this body is its double refraction, 
ſo tt if it be laid over a black line drawn on paper, two lines appear 
of the ſame colour and thicknef., and running parallel at a ſmall di- 
ſtance. Hil. Cryjial is certainly known by the degree of its diapha- 
ne:ty and refraction, as alſo of its hardneſs, which are ever the fame. 
W 5caward. 2. A factitious body catt in the glaſs-houſes, called cry- 
ſtal-glaſs, which is carried to a degree of perfection beyond the com- 
mon glaſs, though it comes far ſhort of the natural cryſal. Chambers. 

CKYSTAL [wich chemiſt,] that part of a lixivium or lie, that is 
made of any metal or mineral, which remains congealed after ſome 
part of the moiſture is evaporated. If the menſtruum be over-charged, 
within a ſhort time the metals will ſhoot into certrain cry/als. Bacon. 

CniSTAL, «adj. 1. Conſiſting of cry ſtal. | | 

Thou king of gods, | 
Thy chu window ope, look out. 
2. Clear, trantparent. 
| In groves WC hre, and lie on moſty beds, | 
y u team that murmur through the meads. Di. 

Cavoral Mineral, is a ſalt petre prepared with fulphur, the ſalt 
peice being put into a Crucible and ſet in a furnace, and when it is in 
futon, a fall quantity of flower of ſulphur is added at ſeveral times, 
the quantity of two drams of ſulphur to eight ounces of ſalt petre. 

Cry'sTALLINE, a 7. [cr flatlenur, from cryftallam, Lat.] 1. Con- 
fifting of cryſtal. Al palace cal ine. Shakeſpeare. (vii gl. fs. 
Borie, 2. Bright, tranſparent. Water is crytalline. Bacon. Cl. 
line ix v. Milton. f 
CarsrarlLixkE or I Humozr [with oculiſt-] a white ſhining hu- 

mour of the eye, which is thicker than the reit, and is the ſuſt iullru- 
ment of tiyht. It li. immediately next the aqueous behind the uvca, 
oppotite to the pap:lia, nearer to the fore-part than the back part of 
the globe. ite Lure s Convex on both fides. It is covered with a 
fine Coat called aranea. The ch⁰ſtalline humour is a lenticular figure, 
convex on both tides. Rax. 

Crvs+ tt). Heavens [in aſtronomy] two ſpheres ſuppoſed by 

tlic ancient atronomers, who followed the Ptolemaic ſ\tem, one of 
which ierved them to explain the low motion of the fixed Rars, cauſing 
Tem (45 Hey inagingd, to move one degree eaſtwards in 70 years ; 
the other helped to fulve a motion, which they termed the motion of 
tepidation or hbration, by which they ſuppoſed tae ſphere to ſwag 
hom pe 11 pole. | . 
CS Aten [from te oyffallize] 1. Congelation into cry- 
ſtals. 2. Tac maſs formed by the congelution or concretion. All na- 
feral, metallic and wincral crſaliuzaticzs, were eſiected by the water. 
li oncxcard, | 

Cnv>ralttizaliox [with chemiſts] an operation, whereby the 
ſalt» of metals or other mixed bodies, diffolved in any liquor, are 


Shakeſpeare. 


made to ſhoot into pretty little hgwed lumps or pieces, called cryitals, 


from their being trauſparent and clear like crvitals. 

CivsTALL: (in medicine] puliles diſperſed all over the body, 
hne, and of the bigneſs of a lupine. | 

To Cay'sralLL1zt, werb nent. [c:y/iallifer, Fr.] to be reduced or 
to grow into cryltuls. Recent uriue will cryffallize by inſpiſſation. 
Arbuthuot. | 

To CavsTALL12t, verb af. to cauſe to concrete in cryſtals. If 
you diſſulve copper in aqua fortis, you may, by cryallizing the ſolu- 
tion. obtain a goodly blue. Bee. | 

Cz rs rallorpts [Lat. of x, cryſtal, and «23+, Gr. form ; 
with oculit-] the er; ſtalline coat of the eye. | 

Cx YSTALLOMANCY [of xgzradad- and Rai. Gr. ] a fort of divi- 
2 or foretelling future events by means of a mirror or looking- 

aſs. | 

C:vsTals of Corfer [with chemilt-] is a ſolution of copper in ſpi- 
rit or ntre, evaporated and cryitatlized to gain the ſalt; thoſe cryſtals 
are uſed as cauſtics, but ill diſſalve if expoied to the air. 

Cxvsratli Y [with chemiſts] common verdegreaſe diſſolved 
in diſtillod vincnar. and iet in a cool place to cryſtallize. 

CVS . is allum puriſed d reduced into cryſtals in 

the ſame manner as tartar ; the cryſtalo are quadrangular and brilliant 
like diamonds. 
Crete Tartar, is tartar putiaęd and diſſolved, and again 
coagulated in fm oer Hals. To do this, they boil the tartar in the 
water, ſcim it and ſtrain t. and whea it is cool, little, white, ſhining 
cry ſtals are formed Ay tlie edges, and alſo a pellicle or cream ſwimming 
at the top. 

Carsrats of Tarier chaltbeated, is when the tartar is impregnated 
with tue moſt dilluluble parts of uon. | 

CRYSTALS of Tartar exceiic, is vhen ic is charged with the ſulphu- 
reous parts of antimony :o make it vomitive. 

CRYSTALS of Alars, is iron reduced into ſalts by an acid liquor. 

C. S. is an advreviation tor cuftes /igitli (keeper of the ſeal) 

Ce. is an abbreviation of c-1.7 or cextum, an hundred. 

Ces (according to Miniic», comes from cabs, Lat. to lie down: 
of uncertain etymology. 4.9] 1. The young of a beaſt, ge- 
nerally a bear's whelp ; alfo a fox or martern of the fitſt year. Pluck the 
two yoang ſuckiug cs ipvm the Nic-bear. Shakeſpeare. Fox's cubs. 


CUB 


L'Eftrarce. 2. The young of a whale, perhaps of any vixipordus 


fiſh. 
Two mighty whales which ſwelling ſeas had toft, 
One as a mountain vaſt, and with her came 
A cub, not much interior to his dame. Waller. 
3. In reproach or cuntempt. a young boy or gitl. 
O thou diuembling cub hat wilt thou be, 
W hen time has ſow d a grizzle on thy caſe? SHA 
A country ſquire, with the equipage of a wife and two dungen, 
can e ti Ar. Snipwel's, hut ſuch two unlicked cabs! Concreao. 
To Crus, verb act. | from the ſubit.] to bring forth; uled ot & >. 
or of a woman in contempt. 
i in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid. Dryer. 
Cr'na [among the Komars} a deity, tuppoſed ro cock infan: 
their cradles. 
CUsa, a game at cards, called otherwiſe laugh and lay down. 
Cena {in geography] an ifund of Noth America, fituated in: 
Atlantic Ocean, between 20 and 23 of north latitude, and beta cen 
74 and 872 of welt longitude ; ſubject to the Spaniards. 
Cuns'Gcua, an American iſland, firuated between the iſland cf 
Margareia and the Terra Firma; ſubje d to Spain. 
— 10%, Lat. the act of laying down, che act of reiting or re. 
poſing. | | 
Ce baron v, adi. [of cule, Lat.] recumbent. 
CunaTtory (cavatorizm, Lat.] a dormiter or dormitory. 
CunaTurt (with geometricians] is the Ending exattly the fel! 


content of any body popoſed in ſolid inches, feet, yards, Cc. 


Cubana GE Head in a ſhip] a partition made of boards, ©. 
acroſs the fore-caitle and half deck of the ſkip, the one being ce 
the eubbricge head before, and the other rhe cubbridge Lead vel. 

Con [Fr. ce, It. and Sp. of cabas, Lat. 226686, Gr.] is a Faure 
comprchended under fix equal fides, each wy Ay geometrical iquare, 
_ the ar.glcs ail right, and therefore equal the ſame as a dic. 

te VII. Fig. 5. 
Err [v 5h algebraiſts the third power in a ſeries or rank of geo. 
metric] proporticon:.ls continued, as @ is the root, ae the igq:are, 
aaa the cube. 5 | 

Cur: (with arithmeticians] the cubic number, a number whic\ 
ariſes from the multiplication of any number, fril by iticlf, and tl. 
that product by tk li; fo 125 is a cubic number preduced by 5, l 
multiplied by 5, aud then 25 the product by 5. 

Cure Reit [in geometry] is the fide of a cube number; ſo 3 is t! 
rect or fide of the cube 27, and; is the fide cor rcot of 125. 

Cur: Sgaare [in geometry] is the biguadrate or fourth ro. 
which is produced by the root or ſide being thrice multiplied inty ict. |; , 
thus taking 3 for the fide, 9 is the ſquare, 27 tie cube, and 51 { 
cube ſquare or biquacrate. | | 

Con [cdecle, Lat.] a ſmall dried fruit reſembling pepper, be: 
ſomewhat longer. It has an aromatic, but not very ſtrung imell, 2. 
is acrid and pungent to the taſte, but lets ſo than pepper. Cubebs ae 
brouglt into Europe from the ifland of Java. they are warm 474 
carminative, and the Indians fteep them in wine, and effecm then 
provec2tves to venery. Hill. . | 

Cu'pic, or Conical [carbique, Fr. cnbico, Tt. and Sp. cxbieus, I ot. 
x3125;, Of e, Gr.] 1. Ot or pertainivg to or having the fyur. 
or properties of a cube. Cubical feet. Wilkins. Cubical dice. Berti. 
2. Ir is applied to numbers; as, quadrate and cubical numbers. 
Brott a. Clic number. Hale. | 

Cuil Artem [with anatomiſts] a branch of the axillary artery 

Cupicar Fe, a meaſure of folid bodies Which are a foot every 
way. 

Cupic Equations {with algebraiſts] are ſuch, where the higher 
power of the unknown body is a cube; as. xi +3 =a. 

Conical Parabola, a parabola of the higher kind. | 

Cu'picaLNEss [of ct ical] the ſtate or quality of being cubica!. 

Cuni'curar, or Cuni'culLary [cabicalaris, from cabiculun;, Lat. 
1. Of or pertaining to a bed-chamber. 2. Fitted for the poſture cf 
lying down. Cuitom by degrees changed their cabicu/ary beds into 
di cubitory. Bre vun. 

Cu'niroau [cubiformis, of culas, 2 cube, and firma, Lat. a form] 
of the form or ſhape of a cube. 

Cobb CUBE [with mathematicians] is the Gth power of any num- 
ber or quantity, ſo 729 is a cubed cube raiſed from the root 3 five times 
mul:iplice into itſelf. | | 

Cr'err [cubite, It. cobdo, Sp. cubitus, Lat.] the length of the arm 
from the cibow to the extremity of the middle finger. This meature is 
the 4th part of a well-proportioned man's ſtature. Some fix the He- 
brew cubit at twenty inches and a half Paris meaſure, others at eigh- 
teen. Calmet. Form the tip of the elbow to the end of the long finger, 
is half a yard and a quarter of the ſtature, and makes a cabit, the f:!t 
meaſure we read of, the ark of Noah being framed and meaſured by 
cabits. Helter. The Jews uſed two forts of cavits ; the facred, aud 
the prophane or common one. Arbuthnot. Or, according to others, 
the middle part between the ſhoulders and the wriſt. 

Cuuir [among the ancients] was of three kinds, wiz. the grea: 
cubit, which was ꝙ foot long; the middle cubit 2 foot long; the lit 
tle cubit a foot and a half long. 

The Cunir [wich anatomiſts] is a long hard bone, having a hollow 
in the middle, which lies in the inſide of the arm, and reaches from 
the elbow to the wrilt ; others make it conſiſt of two bones, the one 
cailed ulna or radius. | 

Cuntræus Externs, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle arifing from the 
inward knob of the os humeri, and is inſerted into the upper and ort- 
ward part of the os metacarpi of the little finger; its uſe is to exterd 
the wriſt. 

CuniTxv3 Internus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ſpringing from 
the inward knob of the ſhoulder-· bone, whence it paſſes along the ulna 
and comes to its implantation in the fourth bone of the carpus, and the 
os metacarpi of the little finger. lt helps to bend the wriſt. 

Cu'piTaL, adj. [cabitel:;, of c:{itas, Lat. a cubit] containing the 
length of a cubit. Cubital ature. Brown. . 

Cu'po cunk, or Cuntp cube [with mathematicians] the fixth 

er of any number or quantity ; thus 45 is a cubed cube, raiſed 

m the root 2, muliplied 3 times into itfclt, 


See 


Cu'pys 
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Cu nus cvs1, Lat. the gth power, or a number multiplied 8 times 


into itſelf. 

Cunoi'pzs, Lat. with anatomiſts] the 7th bone of the tarſus of 
the foot ;:&hich is joined behind to the os calcis ; before, to the outer 
bones of the metatarſus ; and, on the inſide, to the os cuneiforme. | 

Cucus'aus, barb. Lat. [in old law records] a coucher, ſetter, or 
ſetting dog. 

Cvu'crrFieLD, a market town of Suſſex, 40 miles from London. 

Cu'cxixG wo gs 1. g. 4. a choaking-ſtool ; becauſe ſcolds 
being thus puni are almoſt choaked ; the Saxons called it pceal- 
ping role. Sax. and Dr. T. H. derives it from coguine, Fr. a beggar- 
woman, becauſe fturdy beggar-women were ducked in it; in ancient 
times called tz-:bre/} a fort of chair hung on a poſt or tree over a wa- 
ter, it was let down and drawn up by a rope and pulley, a puniſhment 
formerly inflicted on ſcolding women, and bakers and brewers who 
tranſgreſſed the law, who, being faſtened in this chair, are ducked or 
immerged in fercore, i. e. in ſome muddy or ſtinking pond. 

Cu'cxoLD [cocu, Fr. from conkoo] one whoſe wife's lewd pranks 
are vulgarly faid to graft horns on his head; one whoſe wife proves 
falſe to his bed. would not make her hufband a cact2/d to make 
him a monarch ? Shakeſpeare. | 

To CucxoLD, verb ac. 1. To corrupt another man's wife. Thou 
F Shakeſpeare. 2. To wrong a huſband by unchaſlity 
| But lager not thy wife abroad to roam, 

Nor ftrut in ſtreet with amazonian pace, 


For that's to cachs{d thee before thy face. Dryder. 


Cu'crotDLyY, 2 from cuctela] having the qualities of a cuckold, 
mean, cowardly, ing. Poor cuctoldy knave, I know him not. 


Shakeſpeare. a 
CUucxoLD-MaAKER [of cucke/d and maker] one that makes a practice 
of corrupting wives. Cuckold and cacteli- mater. Shakeſpeare. 
Cu'cxoLpou [from cuctz 4] 1. The act of adultery. Conſpiring 
cucko/dom againſt me. Dryden. 2. The ſtate of a cuckold. The laſt 
man in the pariſh that knows of his cacko/dom is himiclf. Arbuthnor. 
Cucxoo, or Cu'cxow ( acc, Sax. cen, C. Brit. cwcery, Wel. coucu, 
Fr. caculo, It. cuco, Sp. and Port. korctorck, Du. guckuch, Ger. of cu- 
cules, Lat. probably of x:x»>, Gr.] 1. A bird which appears in the 
' ſpring, and is faid to ſuck the of other birds, and lay her ownto 
be hatched in their place; from which practice it was utual to alarm 
a huſband at the approach of an adulterer, by calling cuckoo, which by 
miſtake was in time applied to the huſband. I his bird is remarkable 
for the uniformity of his note, from which his name, in moſt tongues, 
ſeems to have been formed. The merry cacles, meſlenger of ſpring. 
2 The plain-fong cac tas grey. Shakeſpeare. 
uce, 
From the firſt note the hollow cc4o ſings 
The ſymphony of ſpring. Thom/zn. 
2. A name of contempt. 5 
Why what a raſcal art thou then to praiſe him fo for running ? 
A horſeback, ye cache; | | 
— But afoot, he will not budge 
Cucxoo Bud, or Cuckoo Fuer, the 
Cuckoo- buds of veilow huc 
Do paint the mrads. Shakeſpeare. 
Nettles, enchoo-flonvers. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cuckoo-Spiztle, jul ft. cuckoo-ſpittle or woodſeare is that ſpumous 


a foot. Shakeſpeare. 
plant lady's fmock. 


dew or exudation, or both, found upon plants, eſpecially about the 
joints of lavender and roſemary, obſervable with us about the latter end 


of May. Brown. 
Cuckoo Pintle, an herb. | 
Cuck-QxEax, a wench, or whore. | 
CucuLLa'ss, alſo called Trapezins [with anatomiſts] is a muſcle of 
the ſhoulder-blade or ſcapula, v hich ariſes from the os capitis, the 
ligamentum colli, and the top of the ſpine of the laſt vertebra of the 
neck ; and alio from the eight upper ones of the cheſt, and is inſerted 
into the clavicula and the ſpina ſcapulæ; it is called cucullaris, of cu- 
culia, a monk s- hood or cowl, becauſe this, together with its fellow, 
bears a reſemblance to it, covering the back. Lat. 
_ Cv'culLaTE Fuer [with botanifts] one that reſembles the figure 
of an helmet or monk's-hood, and is alſo called a galeate or galcricu- 
late flower. | | 
Cu'culLate, or CucrrrarED [of cuculla, a hood, cucullatus, 
Lat.] 1. Hooded, covered as with a hood or cowl. 2. Having the 
reſemblance of a hood. Diffcrently cacullated and capuch'd upon the 
head and back. Brown. | 
Cu cut us. Lat. [with botaniſts] the kerb night-ſhade. 


Cu'cumBtn, or Cu'cumer [corrembre, Fr. cccemeraje, It. cogem- 


bro, Sp. cucumen or cucumi , Lat.] a plant, alſo the fruit of it. It hath 
a {lower conſiiting of one leaf. be!l-ſhaped, of which ſome are male or 
barren, having no embryo. Others are female or fruitful, being fa- 
flened to an embryo, which is changed into a fleſhy fruit, for the moit 
part oblong and turbinated, incloſing many oblong feeds. The ſpe- 
cies are, I. The common cucumber. 2. The white cucumber. 3. 
The long Turky cucun.:ber. The firſt is the moſt common in the 
Engliſh gardens ; the ſecond is the better fruit, as being leſs watery 
and containing ſweet ſ:eds, is the moſt common kind cultivated in 
Holland. Ihe third fort is cultivated for the uncommon length of its 
fruit, and its having lets water and fewer ſeeds, but it is not ſo fruitful 
a3 the common fort, nor come fo early, Ihe common fort is culti- 
vated in three different ſeaſons : the firſt is on hot beds under garden- 
frames for early fruit; the ſecond under bell or hand 
middle crop; and che third is in the common ground, 
or to pickle. Miller. | 
Cucurbers along the ſurface creep, 

With crooked bodies and with bellies deep. Dryden. 
Cucv'rna [with 2natomitts] a cover for the head, made of ſxcet- 
ſcented cephalic ſpices reduced to powder and ſewed between two pieces 

of ſilk, or quilted in a cap, good againſt diſeaſes of the head. 

Cucu'xBiTaA, Lat. a gourd, 
Cucu' RITA, or Cucure!'TULa, 2 cupping-glaſs or hollow vel- 
ſel made of tin, c. vſed commonly in bagnio's ; they apply it to the 
body either with or without ſcarification, to divert or drive the blood 
into ſome other pair ; or if ut be corrupt, to evacuate it, or let it out. 


a late crop 


m for the 
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Cucuva ir Cæca, or Cucurnra Pentya, Lat. a can ng di- 
* — * ＋ 2 and is commonly applied or gt vn 29 
© mon fleſhy parts, where there is no danger of hunting the large 
veel; and nerves. it * 
Cu CURBITE [cucarbita, Lat. with chemiſts] a veiſel of glass, on 
earth, for dittillations and re&tifications, in the ſhape of a n, and 
therefore called cacurbire., It is uſually by them called 2 bu. 8 
the form of it, Plate WII. Fig. 4 ; 
CucuniTa'ceurs, af. (cacarbita, Lat. a gourd] reſembling a 


— — 
— 2 — 


* , * , 

CucvrniTa'ceovs lane, are ſuch as reſembie a gourd, as the 
pumpion and melon. 

CucurniTi'xE [cacrrbitina;, Lat ] of o& like gutd. 

Cucvapgiri'x1 £xnbrict, Lat. certain broad worms r:feml! 12 
gourd ſeeds in ſh hich breed i ls of rhe | nd. 
gourd ſceds in Mape, Which breed in the entrails of the human kin, 

Cucur'os, a lly in Aaerica, which ſhine: in the nivke fo briviily, 
that travellers are ſaid to be able to travel, read or write by its 
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The flavering -»4/en prop'd upon his taff, 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh. Hu. 
To Cu'ppLe, weri neat. [a low wort, and I believe u Hut ety- 
mology. 7-5] to lic cloſe, to ſquat. 

Have you mark'd a parindge quake, 

V:ewing the tow'ring faulcon nigh ? 

She eadiles low behind the brake. 

Nor would ſhe ſtay, 11 dares the fly. Pri:r. 

Cuovy {in a ſhip of war of th: fir rate] a place which lie be- 
tween the captain's and lieutenan's cabins under the poop, which i. 
divided into parti ion for the matter”: and fecretary's HCl. 

Cuve-crloTi, a fe chuh fur a young child, whick in ancient 
times was ufed at baprin, an- was the prictt's ec. | 

Cr'vGts, [probably of cut, Du. „ k notted tick] 1. A dick to 
ſu ie with; ligluer than a dub, fhorter taan 2 pole. 

His turly vtiger re'er tui! d to crack 

His knotty 24e on his tougher buck. D.. | 
2. To ef the cndoets; i to yield, from che procuee of cudgd-play - 
ers, who lay one over the other, It is auch Letter to vive way, 
than it would be to conterd at Urt. wind then eicher £2 cr: 41 405 c. 
or to be baffled in the concinfion. J. V. 7 5 

To lay down the Cuts, to ſubmit, to vive ny the cavſe. 

To take up the CUvgiis, to engage in the defence of any rorfon 
cr thing. | | ; 

To Cupa r, verb a. {from the nun 1. To beat or bang with 
the ſlick. Said he would % you. 5a beare. 2. I's beat in 

eral. Young ſfelloxs were cd. 2 walnt-tree. L'Lftrangs. 

CUDGEL-FROOF [a%. of c and 7» ] able to refill a lick. 

His doublet was of tturdy buil, 
And tho not word wes on /2rl- pron” Hudibras. 

Cup-wetp, or Cop wos {with botenitte] 2 plant, whoſe leaves 
are made uſe of inſtead of cotton, and thence it is called cotton-weed. 
It is cultivated for mecticinal uſe. | 

Cue. 1. An item given to actors on the gage, what or when they 
are to ſpeak, commonly the laſt word: of n ſpegch, which the player, 
who is to anſwer, catches, and looks on as an intimation to begin. 
Pyramus you begin: when you have ipoken your {pecch. enter not 
that brake; and ſo every one according to his cue. Shatefpeare. 2. 
Hint, intimation, ſhort direction 4 | . 

What's Hecuba to him, or be to Ilecuba, 

That he ſhould weep tor her? 

What would he do, 

Had he the motive and the cue for pafiion 

That I have? he would drown the tage with tears. 

| Shake ſpeare. 

Gives them, who expect vails, their cac to attend in two lines, as he 
leaves the houſe. Shakeſpeare. 3. The part in which any one is te 
play in hi: turn. | 

Were it my cue to fight, | ſhould have known it 

Without a prompter. Shateſgeare. ; 
Neither is Otto a much more taking gentleman : nothing appears 
his cue to move Fity. Rimer. f 
merry cue. 

Cre, half a farthing. 

Cre, ſtate, condivon, humour, temper &f mind. 

Cue, or Kut [nee, Fr. a tail, from the form of it} a round 
ſtick to play at billiards, alſo the tail or end of any thing; as, the 
long tail or eurl of a wig, called a cue wig. | 

Cue'xca, a city and biſhop's ſee of New Caltile, in Spain, about 
85 miles eaſt of Madrid. 

Cut ' yo, as to walk or be in exerfo, is to go without a cloak, or 
upper coat, and al! the formalities of a compleat diefs, fo as to dit- 
cover the true thape of the caerpo or body. 

Expoſe in caerp2 to their rage, 
Without my arms and equipage. Hudibras. 
Corr (zuſſa, battle, z»fare, It. to fight] 1. A blow or ſtroke with 


Fes: 
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in 
4. A mood or humour; as, in 4 


the fil, a box. 


The mad - brain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a , 
That down fell prieſt and box. een 
He gave her a c on the car. 1 buthret. 2. It is uted of bu: tne: 
fight with their talons. 
To Curr, verb neat. [from the noun] to fgllt, to ſcuchc 
Clapping farces afted by the court, 
While the peers cf to make the rabble ſport. 
To Cue, verb act. 1. Io beat or bang with tte ttt. 
I'll after him again and beat him 


Dr. er: 


—— bo, cuff him ſoundly, but lever dra. thy tword, 
8 tar 


2. T2 
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C UL 
*. To fight with talors. 
" The daſta d crow that to the wood made wing, 
With her bud kass her craven kind does W 
Who ſafe in nun bers cuff the noble bird. dc. 
To ſtrike with wings ; this ſeems i:nproper. 
| Hov'ring abovt he coalt they make their moan, 
And cf the cli with pinions not their own. Deve. 

Curr cc Fr.] part of the ſceve. Inſtead of the common 
Faſhion, he world viſit his miſtreſs in a morning goun, band, ſort 
, and peaked beard.  Arbuthrer. ; 

Cui ante Divertiam, Lat. [i. e. to whom before divorce; z writ 
acting a divorced woman to recbver her lands from him to 
vom they were alienated by her huſband during marriage; becauſe 
{: could not gainſay it. 

Curt in Vita, Lat. [i. . to whom in his life-time] a writ of entry 
which a idee has againſt him to whom her huſband did alienate or 
rake over lands, Sc. in his life-time ; which muſt contain this 
cuſe, that turing his life-time foe ccul i not ait and tt. 

Cuff, the making up of twine into ſuch forms as it is com- 
monly framed into for carriage to other places. Costa. 

Cur a+s [cairofſe, Fr. from cuir, leather, craccin, crax%e, It. 
ceräga, Sp.] an armour of ſteel or iron plates, Cc. beaten thin, which 
covers the body from the neck to the waiſt, both behind and before, 
a breaſt. plate. 

The launce purſu'd the voice without delay, 
And pierc'd his cuiraſ;. Driden. | 
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Curra'ss1ER [ccraxze, It. cornfſcrar, Sp. of cxireſs] a man at 


arms, a ſoldier in armoury. Cuiraſſiers are cavalry or horſemen 
armed with back, breaft, and head-piece, as moſt of the Germans 


are. St. George is deſcribed as a cairaficr, or horſeman compleatly | 


arm'd. B.. 
On cach horn, | | 
| Currier; all in ſteel for ſtanding fight. Mil ton. 
Cuisu, f/f. (eV., Fr.] the armour that covers the thighs. 
Young Huiry with his beaver on, 
His c on his thighs, gallantly armed. 
Some the ces mould. Dr;n. 
This word is a corruption of 
Cur's:es, Fr. a fort of armour for the thighs. 
Cui vr rover, Fr. {in maſonry] a fort of low, ſpherical vault, 
like an oven. | 
Cui vr Fore -£ i, fin maſonry] the arched roof of a niche 
en a plan that is circular. 
__ Cur yt Lawy, Fr. (in architecture] ſeveral deenrations in maſon- 
ry, Cc. in vaults and cielings, to finiſh the bottom of works, and 
tOmewhat wre hed in the manner of a teſtudo. 


Shake/peare. 


Crv'1 +Ge (od records] the laying up a ſhip in the dock to be re- 


paired. 

Cutert s. a ſect of religious monks, anciently in Scotland, S. 
ſo called. a cc/-42 Dem, 1. e. from their u orſhipping God; or te- 
res Det, the worthipyers of (9d, being remarkable for their rekgi- 
ous excrcifts of preachirg and praying. They made choice of one 
of their own fiaternity to be their head, called the Scots biſhop. 

Cu'trnace, the ſame plant with arſeſmart. Ain/worch. 

Cur:a'cas, the capital of a province of the fame name in Mexico, 
oppoſite to the ſouthern end of California. 

Cu't;ixary, adj. {calirarius, culina, Lat.] of or pertaining to a 
kitchen, relating to the art of cookery, Culizary fire. Newton. 

Coli. Sec. CVkLY. 

To Cet (ee, Lot. caeillir, Fr. to gather] to pick and chuſe, 
to pick cut. Ihe beſt of every thing being cad out ior themiclves. 
Iiooker. Calling of ſimples. Shakeſpeare. | 

Tran bis herd he c= 


For ſlaughter four the ſaireſt of his bulls. Dryden. 


Cr11tx, a parliament town of Scoilind, on the ealt fide of 
FPamdt:).:rco. : 

Eri rz. See Cor Arr. | 

Citi ©: c] he who picks ard chooſes. 


Cant, the worſt or fetuſc of ſheep which are left of a foc!:, 
tr the beſt have keen picked out. | 

Crit, 
niglit with their vaſtal's. brides. 

Cuv'1110x Lee, It. a fool, perhaps from ſer dier. 
met marneis raiker than folly, Zohrfon] a ſcoundicl, a mean 
wretch. Up to the breach you dogs, avaunt you aligns. Sbalef care. 

onto Foun | n fortification} the tame as a baſtion, a 1c once 

ü naue. 

CULLIVELY, 04, (Cf culliam] having the qualities of a cullion, 
mean, bac. You vhoriten callizufly, barber-monger, draw. Shakej- 


etre 
Cuiiiovxs ese, Fr. cegliene, It. crjore, Sp.] the teſtes. 
Ceres in baany] are called aifo fone roots, or the round 


roots of plants, whether fingle, double, or triple. 

Cris ſwich cooks} a ftrained liquor A of any fort of dreſſed 

ment. er ather things pounded in a mortar, and prefied through an 
car-feve; d e)y poured into hor pies, meſies, Sc. before they are 

ſerred up ar : ble. | | 

Curio, a miret town of Devonſhire, 17 miles from Exeter, 
and 150 from I ondon. 

Cre, a cutiicn for riding poſt. 

Cu'lLY, /«//. ne, It. a fool] 1. One who may be eaſily led 
by the noſe, or pui upon, as by ſuarrers or a trumpet. ; 

1 he rich c ie, may their boafing ſpare, 
They purchaſe but ſaphiſlicated ware, Dryden. 
2. Alecher, whom a whore, courteſan, or jilt, calls her cully. 

To CuLLy ere, to male a fool of, i:ypoſe upon, or jilt him. 

Cu u. a fort of coals made uſe of by ſmiths. 

Cu'Luts, Lat. the rap, prok or height of any thing. 

Cura Ci. Tat. ſin ane] the highe? point of heaven, 
uit a Aar can riſe to in any latitude , and uſually by aſtrologers taken 
for the tenth houſe. 

CulvireRovs (of aeg, a (tem or flalk, and ere, Lat. to bear] 
bearing flems or tfhu'tts. 

Cui Firevs Tant. (of culmur, a flalk, and . , Lat. to bay, 


or CLI AE, a cuſtom of the lords lying the ficlt 


It feems to 


CUL 


in botany] ſuch as have aſmooth jointed hollow Ralk, which is Wray! 
bout at catch joint, with a fingic, long, narrow, and ſharp-poirte+ 
leaf, and their ſecds are contained in chaffy huflcs ; as wheat, barle 
Sc. and moſt kinds of graſs. Mealy ſecds, of ſome fene 
plants, as oats. Arbuthnor. 

Cu'i.vxaxt [ calminans, Lat.] riſing to the top or height, beir - 


'Veric il. or in the meridian. 


io Cv'iwixaTE {of calmer, Lat.] to riſe to the top or utmc! 
height, to be in the meridian. 

All ſunſhine, as when his beams at noon 
Calminate trom th'eq uator. Aliltan. 

To Cum, [in aflronomy] fignifies to come to the meridian ; 
thus the ſun or a ſtar is ſaid to te, when it is in the highelt 
point in the heavens, that it poſlible can be, 7. c. M hen it is upou the 
meridian. 

Corus s Tton, an aſcending or coming to the meridian of : 
place. 

. Curuglar, a town of Ixclaud, in the county of Londonderr:, 
and province of Uiler, about five miles north of Londonderry. 

Cu'ruve, Lat. [with botaniſts] properly the ſtem or ſtalk of 
corn or gat, didinguiſhed from that of all other plants, which i; 
termed c.u}:;s. 


Corr: (Sp. capabie, Fr. celpabile, It. of culpabilis, from 
cuba, Lat. 4 favic} 1. Criminal, guilty. | 

Proceed no ſtraiter *gainit our uncle Glofter, 

Than from true evidence of good efteem 

He be approv'd in practice caljable. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Faulty, blame-worthy ; with of. Theſe being ca/pabie of thi; 
crime, or favourers of their friends. Sener. In ſcripture are 0 
many admirable patterns of virtue, and no one of them without ſome- 
what noted, wherein they were ca/pable. Hooker. Such ignorance i: 
voluntary, and therctore ci, South. | 


Cu'Lyan.£xt5s, or Cureant'iiTy [cupabilitas, Lat.] blame 


_ worthineſs, guikiaets, faultincſs. 


Cu'Lyaniy [from capable) blameably, faultily, criminally. Ii 
we perform this duty pititully and cu/pab/z, it is not to be expected 
we {hould communicate holity. Takt. | 

Cu'trox that Trove [a cont term in carving meat] i. e. cut it ur. 

Cu'iyrT [it is ſuppoled to be compounded of two words, 7. . 
cal and grit, viz. cul of cuipatilic, Lat. blameable or guilty and pri: ©! 
fer, Fr. i. c. ready, and is the reply of a proper officer on the behalf 0. 
the king, affirming the party to be guiity, and is ready to prove th- 
party guilty ; others Cerive it of cat, a fault, and prehenſis, taken 
7.e. a Criminal or maletactor. About this word there is great di- 
rute. It is uſed by the judges at criminal trials, who, when the pri 
loner declares himſelf not guilty, and puts himſelf upon his trial. 
anſwets, cr:rit, God ſend thee a good deliverance. It is likely th. 
it is a corrention of gi parcit, may it fo appear, the wiſh of the 
judge being that the prifor.er may be found innocent; a formal wei! 
uied by the clerk of the arraigns in trials to a perſon indifted for .: 
criminal matter, when he has regifſter'd the priſoner's plea, and . 
cceds to cemand of him (culprit) hoxe awilt bos be tried ? An author: 
is in the condition of a ca{prit, the public are his judges : by allow - 
ing too much, and condeſcending tco far, he may injure his o 
cauſe ; and by pleading and aſſerting too boldly, he may City lea 
the court. Prior. 

CrLiea'cn, or CorLa'cn {in the practice of Scotland] one left as 
pledge for tie appearance of a man from one court to another. 

Cuira'Ge, the herb arſeſmart. | 

Curr, the ſhells, Sc. which form in the bottom of the ca 
where oilters ſpawn. | 25 | 

Cv'i.Ter, Lat. [commonly written cox/tcr] the iron of the plough, 
perpendicular to the ſheare. | 
1 hhe cater ruſts, 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shakeſpeare. 

To Cu'iLTIvaTE (cuitiver, Fr. coltivare, It. cultivar, Sp. of cu“ 
tur, Lat.] 1. To till or huſband the ground, to forward the produc: 
of the carth by manual induſtry. I hoſe excellent ſeeds implanted 
in your birth will, if caltivated, be moſt flouriſhing in production 
Felion. 2. To in prove or manage, to meliorate. ot | 

To make man mild and ſociable to man, 
To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 
With wiſdom, diſcipline and liberal arts, 
Th' embelliſhments of life. Addiſon. | 

Cur.TivVa'TION [co/riationc, It.] 1. The art or practice of tillage 
or improvement of ſoils, and forwarding vegetables. 2. Improve- 
ment in general, melioration, promotion. An innate light diſcovers 
the common notions of good and evil, which, by cultivation and im- 
provement, may be advanced to higher diſcoveries. South. Caltivaric/ 
of learning. Dryden. 

Cu'TivaTor [from cultivate) one who forwards any vegetable 
production, or any thing elſe capable of improvement. Caltivatsr- 
of clover-graſs. Boyle. 

Cu'LTuve [Fr. coltura, It. cultura, Sp. and Lat.] 1. Huſbandry. 
tillage. Give us ſecd unto our heart, and culture to our underitanc- 
ing, that there may come fruit of it. 2 E/dras. 

If vain our toil, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the foil. Pope. 
2. Art of improvement, good education, melioration. One might 
wear any padion out of a family by culture, as ſxilful gardeners blot 
2 colour out of a tulip that hurts its beauty. Tatler. 
To Cv'trurE, verb act. to cultivate, to manure, to till. 


It is 


uſed by Thomſon. 


Cotes (culpre. Sax.) a fort of pigeon; an old word. 
Had he {o done, he had been ſnatch'd away, 
More light than cu/ver, in the faulcon's fiſt. Spenſer. 
hence borne on liquid wing, 
The found culder ſhoots, Thomſen. 

C:'iverace, fuint- heartedneſs; turning tail to run away. 

Ct: vrtix [coulxerrine, Fr. colabrina, It. culebrins, Sp. of colu- 
ber, Lat, a ſnake] a piece of ordnance. A culderin requires for 
every charge fixtcen pounds of powder, and a bullet of nineteen 
pounds ; a demi culverin nine pounds of powder, and a bullet of 
twelve pounds. Wilkins, f 


CULVERLY 


C UN 


Curyzans Extra:rdinary | with gunner: ] a large piece of ordnance, 
in !:ngth about 13 feet, weighing 4800 pounds, the diameter at the 
dane bing 5 inches and a half, carries a ſhot of 5 inches 1 quarter 
4,umeter, and 20 pound weight, and requires a charge of 12 pounds 
aut a half of powder. 

Cvi.veriN Ordinary [with gunners] is a larger gun of about 4500 

wund weight, is 5 inches 1 quarter diameter at % bore, carries a 
Un of 17 pounds 5 ounces weight, and 5 inches diameter, and re- 
guires a charge of 11 pounds 6 ounces of powder. 
Cet 2/7 the lea Size [with gunners] a piece of ordnance of 
inches diameter at the bore, weight about 4050 pounds, carries a 
ban of 4 inches 3 quarters diameter, and 14 pounds weight, and re- 
quires a Charge of 10 pounds of powder. 7 

Cu'LvERKEY, iH. a ſpecies of flower. A gil cropping calver- 
g and cowſlips to make ws: I alten. 

Cu'LvERTAGE [in the Norman law] the eſcheat or forfeiture of 
the lands of a vaſlal to the lord of the fee. 

Curvrar ac, a being branded for cowardice. 

Cu"LvERTAILING [with carpenters] a particular way of faſtening 
boards, by letting one piece into another. , 

CU'LVERTAILING [with ſhipwrights}] is the faſtening or letting 
one timber into another, ſo that they cannot flip out, as the carlings 
into the beams of a ſhip. 

To Cuban [kommern, Du. kummern, Ger. ingembrare, It. pro- 
bably of cumulus, Lat. an heap] 1. Lo incumber, to flop, to em- 
batraſs. | 

Why aſks he what avails him not in fight, 

And would but camber and retard his tight. Dev. 
2. To crowd, to load with ſomething uſeleſs. Cut it down, why 
c:mbereth it the ground. Sr. Lale. Multiplying variety of arguments 
cumbers the memory to no purpoſe. Locke, 3. To involve in difticyl- 
tics and dangers. | | 

Pomeſtic fury and fierce civil ſtriſe, 

Shall camber all the parts of Italy. 
4. To buſy, to ditlraci with variety of cares. 
about much ſerving. S-. Late. $5. To be troubleſome in a place, to 
diſcommode. Doth the bramble camber a aden? It makes the 
better hedge. Grew. 

Cuunkk. /. [komber, Du.] vexation, ein barraſſment. Brovghe 
to great cumber and danger. S . Thus Ide thy helps, and thus 
thy cumbers ſpring. Senger. 

Cu'uBERLAx», one of the moſt northern counties of England, ſe- 
parated from Scotland by the Frith ard tiver Soiway. It gives titie 
cf duke to his royal higuneſs piince William; and {cuds two members 
to parliament. 

Cu"raptr5 u,, or Cu'unizovs (from wnmter] 1. Troubleſome, 
inconvenient, vexations, Going to perform a canber/ome Obedience. 
Sidzez. 2. Unweldy, burthcnuiome, embarraſiing. I was drawn in 
to write the firft by accident, and to write the ſecond by ſome def. ct, 
ia the firſt; thele are the clo ſome perquifites of authors. Ar- 
buthnot. 3. Cnmanageable. Long tubes are cam creme, and ſcarce 
to be readi * managed. New tor. 

Cu'prn< uELy [of camerjome] in a troubleſome, vexations, and 
obſtructing manner. | | 

Cu'MBEksUMENtSS {from c:mberſome] unweildines, incumbrance, 


obſtruction. 


Shakeſprare. 


Martha was cht 


Cvu':1BLE, full heaped meaſure. 
Cu'mBRANCE [of camber] burthen, impediment. : 
a Extol not riches, then the toil of foo!s, 


The wiſeman's cumbrance if not ſnare. Milton. 
Cu'usrous [from camber] 1. Vexatious, troubleſome. 
of cumbrous gnats do him moleſt. Spen/er. 

ſive, burthenſome. 
Be quit, | 
Paireſt and eaſieſt of this cumbreus charge. 
3. Jumbled, obſtruciing each other. 
Swift to their ſeveral quarters haſted then, 
The can rous elements. A. ite. 
Cu'urkkr. a medicinal plant. | 
Cu'maiy {[crmin, Fr. comine, It. cominos, Sp. cuminum, Lat. kum- 
wel, Ger. kommen. Dan. of fin, Gr.] an herb like fennel, but 
leſs ; the ſeed of which is good in cholics, Sc. It is brought trom 
the :Nand of Malta, where it is cultivated ; for it is too tender for 
our climate. Rankſmelling rue, and cumin good for eyes. Sen- 
ler. ü 
To Cu'uvrlark [cumnlatun:. fp. of camule, from cumulas, Lat. 
2 heap] to heap up. Shoal: of it:clls beded and caazulatei heap upon 
heap, amongſt earth. Monlzrard. 
Cruvra'riox, Lat. the act of heaping, up. 
_ Cunvlo'st can. Lat.] full of heaps. 
To Crux ſa ica term} is to direct the perſ 


A cloud 
2. Can. berſome, opprei- 


Milian. 


on at helm how to ſiegr. 

CuxcTa"7io8, Lat. a delay ing or prolenging of time. Care 
in proſecuting. Hayat ar. Cclerity thould always be contempered 
with cunctatior. Brown. 

Cu'xcraToR, Lat. one given to delay, an idler, a ſluggard. Un- 
willing to diſcourage fuch carctætort. Hammond. : 

CuxcTi'voTeExt? Lcuckepe ens, Lat.] all powertul. : 

Cuxcrt'ienentr {carclitcdens, Lat.] holding or poſſeſſing all 
things. | 

To Cuxp (of konnen. Du. to know] to give notice. A provincial 
or o>ſolcte word; fee Couptr. They are directed by a Lalker or 
huer on the cliff, who diſcerning the courſe of the pilchard, canderh, 
as they call it, the maſter of each boat. Carex, 

Cu'xtat [cancalis, from cunezs, Lat. a wedge] being in the 
form of a wedge, relating to a wedge. 

Cu xzatEv {cuncatus, Of carieus, Lat.] made in form of a 
wedge. 

Cu'xgrrorm [of carneus, a wedge, and forma, Lat. figure] havirg 
the ſhape of a wedge. 

CoxkiToauE Os, Lat. [with aratomiſts] a welge like bone in 
the head, ſituated in the bottom or baſis of the brain, fo called from 
its ſh+pe reſembling a wedge. 

CuxeiFo'rmia Of [in anatomy] certain bones of the tarſus of 
tue foot, which are counted the fourth, fifth, and fixth, which take 


CUP 


their name from their thape, as being large abore, and naten |» 
low, reſembling wedges. 

Cure 'rre [P r. in fortification] a deep trench about three or fon: 
fathom wide, fark along the middle of a dry moat, to lade out thy 
water, or do render the paſſage more difficult to the enemy. 

Cr'xtvs, a wedge, one of the fix principles in matherratl. 
Lat. 

Cuxevs [in ancient deeds) a mint or place where mo 
coincd. 

e . * We of A . - 

CuxicrLo'st, or Curice'iors [canicilo/us, Lat] full of con. 
or convy-burroughs. 

Cuxr'ia Cin botany] ſavoury, marjorum with the ſw)! 1 1. +4 
penny - royal with the brood leaf Lat. 

we ue 7 —— ry * * 8 % ©» 5 * = : 

Cuxn ace {im botany} the herb flea-bane or moth n. lian 
a kind of favoury or orig inum. Lot. 

Cux1'sa, adeitv. See Cuns 

% * — 1 . * 

Cu XNER, a kind of fich, If than or. oiſlcr, that Ac cole ty 
rocks. Ainferorth. 

* , * = * — 

Cosi, or Con pn [ſea term] dlreding; a, the ii of 
a {hip is the diretting the perſon at helm how to flags. 

CUNNING, . [cunmng, of cunnan, Sax. to know] 1. Inpriue 


* a 


te 


ity, ſkilfulnels, knowledee. 2. Deccit, fraudulent dextorny, Wo 
t ke canning for a ſiniſter, or crevked wifdoin, Pacin, z. Oele 
craftizets. | ; 


Cx sd 18 nu tuidcn 
| Lat. Qi tra a arifcen. 
Knowletve is, wit cut doubt, the molt portal. le riches, am; 2 
tte Latin prior ch ka it. Will glue a un a livetinoud cet; M tice f 
of conſequence it: | 
atways very difficult to he ovtuned, at Teal one part of it, it degli 
t be the Hude of every parent to vive theis Clatidien wht thars of if 
t. can. | 
Cur vic, ad. [ſom connan, Sax. konnen, Du to !2now) i lu 
gentous, Fo iiul, Kr owing, | 
Caro im muſtc and the mathematics, 
To ind uect her fully, eee. 
\ man vrai to work in gold. 2 C. 
She LIES ; the cru; 2 ar tit 
2. Per;ormc4! with fl. ll. An cr Mh wut i venere 
Speer. Thau earniny'/! pattern at e:celiing nature. ene 
3. Artful, deccitiul, trickith. crafty. Men wil! leave truth to ſach 
a love it. they ave feiolt ed to be cnn; t let other run tlic harard of 
| Sed. 4. Acted with fubujty. Accounting his in- 
vanity to be but a e face of failhood, Sue: | 
CNSISGLY"{trom- canal]! u. inxenioull;, filfully; 2. Sil, 
rally. That the king's arway was overthrown, 
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& * 
railily. 
hereby it was ſuppoled that many 
Poon. 
Curixing Mar, a name wvivcn to 
A ftrong dctacknos; 
Of bende, conkutle, and warcknowy, 
1” attick the cw ngemon for blu der 
Committed falſely on ls lune: ade. 
Cu'rrtgytss. [cunninanegpe, S X. I critics, We. 
Curtws, the pudendum mulicbre ; au hom hence is derived the 
vulgar name for tie putencum mulich re. | 
Cu'xTEY Carter [in old law] à fit if tial, which feem:s to be tue 
ſame with that of Gur commu jury, or trial by the country. 
Cor ſ[ronpe, Fr. cf, It. cpa, Sp. , Poit. xyrn, Gr. enpa, Lat. 


and tho king fle«! ; 
erben: n 81 ' 12 
zuc tours WLUEIC c 1d 0. 
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an aſtre! der, or ſortaue teller. 


ft api. Du. kopec. L. Ger. * an, C. Brit. CU), COPPe, Sax. 1 
ſmall veſſel to drink out ot. Thou malt deliser 1 haraoh's ce its bis 


hand. Gene/c:. 
Nor let civil rens 
Ferment from tecial cup. P#.7;.. | 
2. The liqubr contain d in the cup, the aa: Wilt pleife your 
lordihip drink a cp of tack. Shak /fpoaure, 
The beft, the dearch ſav'rite of the Ny, 
Muſt tatle the ch, for man i, born to dic 
3. In the pl:ical, merry bout, focial entertainment. 
| Be in their ſowing 67. frefbly remembei d. Shak pare, 
By the fire-fide or in bur raps. Knoles. 
From «5 to civil broils. AM77/cop. | 
4. Any thing hollow like a cup; as, an acorn in its cap, 
A Cue of the Creature, any ſtrong liquor. Low language. 
Then the Cuy's full carry it ven. 

A very good proverbial admonition to toe who are arrived at power 
and wealth, to bear their good fortane vi a ſteady even temper, 
and not to ſuſſer themſelves to be hurried away into infolence, pride, 
and oppreſſion. | 


Lat. 


Pup. 


Fortunam reverenter habe guicungue repeite, 

Dives ab exili progrediere luce. 

Cu'e-BE1RiR, I. An oficer of the king's houſhold Sworn his 
ſervant, and livrtly after his cap-lrarer at large. WMortcon, 2. Aa 
attendant that ſerves wine at a feat. A recompente for jupiter's car - 
ry irg away his on. Ganymede to be his cup bearer. Broome. 

Cue and Can, familiar companions. The can is the large veſſel 
out of which the cp is filled, and to which it is an iniceparatle affo- 
ciate. You and he are cap ard can. Sc it. | 

To Cour, ver act. hom the lubſt.] 1. To ſupply with cupe, to 
ſoak well with liquor. Obſolete. | 

Wich thy grapes our hairs be crovwn'd, 
Cup us till the world go round. 5S/ alepeare, 

Cor {with batanitts] cups are thoſe ſhort hufts wl. cu Cin. how 
ers grow, ſome being parted into two, Ute, four, five, or 1.8 
leaves. 

To Cv» {[koppen, Du. and L.. Ger.] to apply a cupping-g!4:: ty 
ſome part of the body, to drav/ blucd in ſarikcation, 

Nor breathing veins nor cypping will prevail. 
Bliſlering, capping, and bleedins. Adii/or. 
They bled. they capp'd, they purg'd, in ort they cur'd. Pore. 

Cu'r-r04rD [of cup, and bop, Sax. a cate] 1. A teceptacle tn 
ſhelves for victuals, earth-ware, Sc. 
bau, as walnut. Bacon. 

Lis %. bard's head fix cantken pitchers grad. 
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Yet their wine and their victuals theſe curmudgeon lubbard:, 
Lock up from my fight in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 
2 A conveniency with ſhelves, for putting glaſſes, &c. 
To Cv'epoaRrD, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] to hoard up, to lay up 
in a cupboard. 
The bel'y did remain 
I'th* midft of the body idle and unactive, 
Still cup#oarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reſt. ns 
Cui {capids, Lat.] the fabulous god of love ; painters, Sc. re- 
reſent him like a boy naked, and having wings, carrying a yo on 
his ſhoulder, and holding a torch in one hand and a bow in the other, 
to give deſperate wounds to the hearts of lovers; but with a veil caſt 
over his eyes, to intimate that love is blind. 
 Cu'rota, or Curero [It. and Sp. kuptl, Ger. in architecture] 
1. An arched tower of a building in the form of a bowl turned upſide 
down; a dome. 2. An arched room or turret, ſtanding on the very 
top of a dome or great building, in form either of a circle or pologon ; 
otherwiſe called a lanthorn. 3 The hemiſpherica! ſummit of a build- 
ing. Nature ſeems to have deſigned the head as the cpo/a to the moſt 
glorious of her works. Addifer. : 

Cur-snor, or Cup-sno'TTEx, one who is in his cups, over- 
charged with liquor, drunken. A cant word. 

Cu'ert, Corr, or Cr'rrrt [coupelc, Fr. coppelia, It. in che- 
miſtry] a veſſel made of aſhes and burnt bones, tor trying and pu- 
rifying gold and filver. See Coyyri.. Upon the ſtuff whereof cup- 
fels are made, which they put into furnices, fire worketh not. Ba- 
con. 


Cu'ryer [of cp] one who applics cupping. glaſſes, and ſcari- 
fi 


hes. 

Cu reis Glaſs, a fort of glaſs phial applied to the Reſhy part of 
the body, to draw forth a corrupt blood and windy matter by rarefy- 
ing the air. A bubo ought to be drawn outward by cupping-g/afſes. 
Wiſemen. | 
Cvx'rxtets [cxpreas, Lat.] conſiſting of copper. Cupreous body. 
Boyle. | | 

Onn [korre, Du.] 1. A worthleſs depenerate dog. 

i1tow does your fallow greyhound, Sir? 

"Tis a good dog — 

— A cur, Sir. 

An old drudging car. 
2. A man, in conte:mpt. | 

What would you have, ye curs, 

That like not peace nor war. S/ateſprare. 

The perſon whom he ſpoke to, called him a young popiſli car. 
dijon. | 
Cusn ant [Fr. and Sp. curabile, It. of curabilis, Lat.] that may 
be cured. Cureable diſe Harwvez. 

Cv'raBLExess [of curable] capableneſs of cure, poſſibility of be- 
ing healed. | | 2 

Cu'xacy, or Cr'taTesnie [of carate] the office of a curate, 
diſtin& from a benefice. Arrive in time to a caxracy in town. Svz/e. 

Cv'rare [care, Fr. cura, Sp. and Port. curato, It. of curator, Lat.] 
1. Properly a parſon or vicar of a pariſh, who has the charge of the 
' ſouls of his pariſhioners. I thought the Engliſh of curate been 
an eccleſiaſtical hireling — No ſuch matter. The proper import of 
he word ſignifies one who has the cure of Souls. Collier. 2. It is now 
more uſed for a deputy or ſubſtitute, one who officiates in the place 
of the in cumbent fo; hire. | | 

He {par'd no pains, for crate he had none, 

Nor durtt he truſt another with his care. Dryden. 
Crraries [Lat. in medicine] a right method of finding out by 
ymptoms remecics proper for any diſeaſe. 

Cuv'xarive [trom cure] relating to the cure of diſeaſes, not pre- 
{ervative or preventive. 
term that which reftores the patient unto ſanity. Brown. 

Cesare Hadieatien (with phyſicians] a fign that has relation to 
the diteuſe that is ro be cured. | 

Cura'ror Ccaratear, Fr. curatore, It. cura, Port. of carator, Lat. 
civil law] a perfon regularly appointed to take care of another. The 
curatsrs of Beelam. Serif7. 

Cu'rature {curatura, Lat.] care in ordering or managing any 
thing. | 1 
8 Feu of a Bridle [of te curb) 1. A chain of iron made fiſt to 

the upper part of the branches of the bridle, in holes called the eyes, 

and ruhmitng over the horſe's beard. The ox hath his bow, the horſe 
his cars. Shakeſpeare. 2. Reſtraint, oppoũtion. | * 
Religion, that ſhould be | 
The curb, ie made the ſpur to tyranny. Denham. 
An eſfectual carb upon us. Aiterbury. 

To give a leap ufon the CurB [with horſemen] is to ſhorten the 
curb, by laying one of the mails or S like joints of the chain over 
_ the ref. | 

A Cuzs [with fayriers] is a hard and callous tumour, running on 
the inlide of a horic's-hoof, 7. e. on that part of the hoof that is op- 
polite to the leg of the ſame fide. | 

To Cuks (eurer, Fr. to bow or bend] 1. To guide or reſtrain a 
horſe with a curb. 2. Jo give a check to, to reſtrain or keep under, 
to hold back. Governors to curb and keep them in awe. Spenſer. 

At this ſhe card a groan, that ele had come. Dryden. 

3. Sometimes with /rom ; loinetimes of. You are curb'd from that 
enlargement. Shate/peare. 

Cuba cuua, the ludian root called turmeric. | —— 

Cuoxdb, the coagulation of milk. See Caro and Ca volk. Milk 
is a compound of cream, ard, and whey. Bacen. 

What! that ting of filk ! 

Sporus, that more white card of afle: milk? Pope, | 

To Curt, wid ac. from the ſubit.] to turn a thing to curd+, to 
cauſe to cor gulate Ro | 

Maiden, doe: it thy blood 

To fay I aw thy mother. Shadr/eare. 

Cu'xpis ras, a province of Pertta, hiving Turcomania, or Ar- 
mend, on the no:th, and Evyraca Arahic, or Chaldee, on the 
fouth 


Shat-/peare. 
L' Eftrange. 


Ad. 


The therapeutic or curative phyſic we 


CUR 


To Cube, werb neut. . d. to crou dle, z. e. % 
cloſe 52. 1 - of cailler, F m_ are, It. 4 8 3 
tern, Du.] 1. To coagulate, to ſhoot together. Milk turning 
curdling in the 33 Bacen. * wo 

Slip round the pail, or taſte the curaling cheeſe. Thomſen. 
To Crap, werb ad. to cauſe a thing to coagulate, to turn t. 
curd, to fix any fluid body, eſpecially — 
( uraled cold his courage gan vaſſail. Speryer. 
The milk was curd/ed. Bacon. 
aA CuroLeD ky and a painted woman are not of long duration. 
Fr. Ciel pommele, femme fardce, 
| Ne fort pas de longue dure, 

This ſaving we have from the French, but the obſervation probably 
_ as fure here as in France. 
abr, adj. [from card] coagulated, curdled. Coa 
a curdy maſs at — 2 | — 

To Curt [guerir, Fr. guarire, It. curar, Sp. and Port. of a- 
Lat.] 1. To heal, to recover to health; with 7 before the diſeaſe 
It is uſed both of perſons and diſeaſes. Contutions of bones in hard 
weather are difficult to cure. Bacon. I never knew any man care 7 
inattention. Seit. 2. To prepare ſo as to be preſerved from cor- 
_ or ſpoiling. Ihe beet fo ill choſen, or ſo ill cared, as to flink. 

TTthat can't be Cur'p muſt be indur d. 
Levius fit patientid quicquid corrigere eft nefas. Hor. (Patience ren- 
ders that ſupportable which can't be remedied.) And to the French; 
La patience rend jufpportable ce que Pon ne ſgauroit changer. "The Ger 
mins ſay ; Slucklich iſt wer vergilt was da nicht zu aendern id. Ii 
is happy v ho can forget what is not to be remedied.) All very good 
ns to recommend putience under misfortunes. 
Cure [Fr. ara, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. The act of healing a ditten - 
per or wound. I do ares te- day and to-moriow. St. Lake. 2. Re. 
medy, reſtorative. | 
This league that we have made | 
Will give her ſadneſs very little care. Shaleſprare 
Cold, hunger, priſons, ill; without a cure. Dryden. 

3. A benefice or ſpiritual living with the charge of ſouls. 

To find a Cunt for every ſore. Ihe French ſay ; trender & > 
trou une cheville. (To find a peg for every hole} That is, to find an 


_ excuſe or a remedy for every thin 


Cure [with falconers] a —_— which they give their hawks in 


_ formof little balls or pellets of hemp, cotton or feathers, to imbibe or 


drink up their phlegm. 

Cu RtLess {of care, and the neg. particle 4%] being without cure 
or remedy. Bootleſs are plaints, and careleſs are my wounds. Shate- 
fſpeare. a 5 

With patience u 
A curecleſs ill, 
Since fate will have it ſo. Dryden. 

Cc AER [from care] one that heals; a phyſician. He is a curer of 
ſouls; and you a carer of bodies. Shakeſpeare. ion carers. 
Harvey. 
| Cure'TTEs, ancient prieſts called alſo Corybantes, origi from 
Mount Ida, in Camara prom are ſaid to be deſcended 7 K7 rh, 
who were prieſts of the Veſta. They firſt taught men how to 
manage flocks of ſheep, and to tame and breed up herds of other 
cattle, to gather honey, to live in ſocieties, to hunt, caſt darts, uſe 
{words, targets, and helmets, of which they were ſaid to be the in- 
rentors ; they danced at the ſound of tabors and baſtanettos. 

To thefe Curetes, Rhea is faid to have committed the care of Ju- 
piter, to preſerve him from his father Saturn; and hey. by dancing 
in armour, and _ their weapons to the ſound of pipes, drums 
and cymbals, made ſuch a noiſe as drowned the cry of this infant 


Cu'arew [couvre fer, Fr. i. e. covered fire] 1. A law made 2 
William the Conqueror, that all people ſhould put out their fire an 
ights at the ringing of the eight o clock bell; whence ſtill, in ſeveral 
places, where a bell is ufually rung towards bed-time, they ſay it 
rings the caffe, the eight o' clock be ll. The folemn curfers. 


| Shakeſjeare. 


Oft on a plat of riſin nd, 
I hear he for off — ſound, 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, 
Swinging flow with ſullen roar. Milton. | 
2. A cover for a fire, a fire plate. Pans, pots, curfews. Ba- 
cen. 
Cu aA, a court of judicature; ſometimes it was taken ſor 
ho gy of tenants who did their ſuit and ſervice at the court of 
their lord. 

Cura avi/ere vult [law phraſe] uſed to expreſs a deliberation that 
the court intends to take upon a point or points of a cauſe before they 
proceed to pals judgment. Fr. and Lat. Iz 

Cu'r1a c/audenda (in law] a writ that lies againſt him, who ſhould 
fence and incloſe ground, but refuſes or defers to do it. Lat. | 
 Curia Caroricorum, the court-lodge or manor-houſe in a lordſhip, 
pertaining to ſome religious order. Lat. 

Cuz1a Domini, the houſe, hall, or court of the lord, where all 
the tenants are bound to give their attendance, if need require, every 
three weeks, but more eſpecially on Lady-day and Michaelmas-day ; 
a court anciently held at Careſbrook-caſtle, in the Iſle of Wight. 

Cura Perſone, the nage or parſon's manſion-houſe. Lat. 

C uni Gererales [ Lat. in common Law] theſe general and 
ſolemn courts, which was held by the lord of the manor twice a 
your vic. on the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, and St. Michael's- 

ay. 

_ Adventus, the duty of coming to pay ſuit and ſervice to a 
lord. | | 

Curia'ltitY [curialis, from curia, Lat. a court] the privileges or 
perhaps retinue of a court. The court and curiality. Bacon. 

Cux1o'1TY, or Cu's10usNEss [cauriofite, Fr. curiofita, It. curiofidad, 
Sp. of curieſitas, Lat. or curious} 1. A pakonor def of ſeeing or know- 
ing, inquiſitiveneſs. 2. Delicateneſs or niceneſs, When in thy gilt 
and thy perfume, they mock'd thee for thy too much curioſity. Shake/, 
3. Ararity or curious thing. The carigfties of this great town. Addiſon, 

4. Ac- 


CUR 


Accuracy, exactucis. Our eyes and tenſes are too groſs to diſcern 

tie cuarrofity of the workmanſhip of wature. Ray. 5. An act of cu- 

ty, nice experiment. There hath been practiſed a ci to iet a 

tres upon the north fide of a wall, and at a little height to draw it 

trough the wall, and ſpread it upon the fouth fide, conceiving that 
the root ſhould enjoy the freſhneſs of the ſhade, and the upper boughs 
and fruit the comfort of the tun ; but it ſorted not. Bacon. 

Cu'riovs [carieſus, Lat.] 1. Deſirous to fce aud know every thing, 
inquiſitive, prying. Be not curious in unneceſſary matters. Eccleſtaftt- 
cus. 2. Rare, excellent, neat or fine, elegant, finiſhed. Underitanding 
to deviſe curious works, to work in gold. Exodus. 3. Delicate or nice, 
exact, wary, ſubtle. Both theſe ſeutes embrace their objects with a 
mote carious diſcrimination than the other ſenſes. Helacr. 4. Attentive 
to, diligent about; ſometimes with after. A gentleman curious after 
things elegant and beautiful. Woodward. 5. Sometimes . 

A ſenior of the place replies, | 
Well read and curious of antiquitics. Dryden. 

6. Accurate, careful, not to miſtake. Not cr what ſyllables or 

particles of ſpecch they uled. Hooker. 7. Difficult to picaſe, ful! of 

care, not —_—_ with of. A temperate perſon is not carious of fan- 
cies and deliciouſneſs. 7ayz/or. 8. Artful, not fortuitous. 
Each ornament about her ſeemly lies, 

| By curious chance or careleſs art compo:'d. Farfan. 

9. Rigid, ſevere. | 
Curious | cannot be with you, | | 
Signior Baptiſta, of whom I hear ſo u cl. Seakepeare. | 

Cu'riousLY [of curious] 1. Inquifitvely, attentively. I thought 
there had been no light reflected from the water, but obterving it more 
curiouſly, I ſaw ſeveral ſmaller round ipots. Neger. 2. Elegantly, 
neatly. Wheels and ſprings carioujly wrought. South, 3. Arttuliy, 
exactly. 4. Captioully, with ſupercilious niccty. 

Ces {probably of gyralas, Lat.] 1. A twirle or ringle: 
Short curls. Siducy. Yellow carls. Dryden. 2. Undulation, flexure. 
Waves or curls in glaſs, which ariſe ſrom the ſand holes. Nexwtor. 

To Curl, verb act. probably of cyplan, Sax. Gruclien, Du. 
 &racuſcin, Ger. or gyrus, Lat. or cairlare, It. kiilic, Dan.] 1. Lo 
turn the hair up in ringlets. A ſerving mar, proud in heart and mind, 
that curled my hair. Shakeſpeare. 2. To writhe, to twiit. 3. 40 
dreſs with curls. I he curie Antony. Shakeſpeare. 

| Thicker than the ſnaky locks 

That carl Meyzra. 

4. To raiſe in waves or unculations. 
The winds, : 
Who take the ruſſian billows by the top, 

Carling their monſtrous heads, Slate care. 

Seas would be pools without the bruſking air to carl the waves. Dry- 

den. 

To Cut, verb neut. 1. To twirl or turn up, to ſhrink into ringlets. 

Thoſe flender aerial bodies are ſlretched out which otherwiſe v, ould 

flag or curl. Boyle. 2. Toile in undulations or flexures. 
The curling billows roll their reſtleſs tide. Dryde:. 
Carling ſmokes from village tops are ſeen. Poe. 

2. To twilt utlelt. 8 | 
Then round her ſlender waiſt he card d, 

And ſtamp d an image of hunfelf. Dryden. 

Cu'rLew [corlicn, Fr.] 1. A water-fowl with a large beak, of a 
grey colour, with red and black ſpots. 2. A bird larger than a par- 
ridge, with longer leggs. It runs very ſwiftly, aud frequents the corn 
fields in Spain, Sicily, and ſometime, in France. Trea aur. 

Cu'xLixcs [with hunters] the ſmall ſpotted curls with which the 
bur of a deer's head is powdered. | 

Cus uubEO [it is a vicious manner of pronouncing carry mechan? 
Fr. an unknown correſpondent. ob»/or} a coverons hurks, a nig- 
gard, a pitiful, cloſe filed fellow, a griper. 

When he has it in his claws, 

He'll not be hide - bound to the cauſc; 
Nor ſhalt thou find him a curmudgeon, 
If thou diſpatch it without grudging. Hud. er 2. 

A man will give any rate rather than pats tor a poor wretch or a penu- 

rious curmudgeon. Locke. | 


Milton. 


Curuu'pceoNLlY [from curmudgean] covetous, niggardly. Acne 


mudgconly fellow. L Eſtrange. | 
 Cv'axook, a meaſure of half a quarter or four buſhels of corn. 
A Cur ſkorre, Du. tho' Caiaubon will force it from 27, Gr.] a 
mongrel dog. See Cur. | ? 
Velpiag Currs will raiſe maſtits. 7 
That is, the private contentions of mean inſignificant people often 
occation quarrels and diſturbance among thoſe ot greater note. 
CurxRa'xTo, or Couka'xs | arrente, It. corriente, Sp.] a running 
French dance; alſo a n. uũcal air, conſiſting of triple time, called 1 
perfect of the more. 
Cv'aRANr. 1. Afhrub which hath no prickles, the leaves are large, 
the flower conſiſts of five leaves, in form of a roſe. The ovary be- 
comes a globular fruit, produced in bunches. 2. Corinth (from Co- 
rinth, the place whence they firſt came) a ſort of dried fruit uſed in 
puddings, &. They butter d carrants on fat veal beſtow'd. Ning. 
Cu“ NY [of current] 1. Currentneſs, courſe, power of paiſing 
from hand to hand. The currency of thoſe halfpence would be de- 
ſtructive. Swift. 2. General reception. 3. Fluency, eafineſs of 
pronunciation. 4. Continuance, uninterrupted courſe. The currency 
of time to eilabliſh « cuſtom. M e. 5. General eſteem, the rate at 


which a thing is vulgarly valued. Kingdoms according to their bulk 


and currency. and not atrer their intrinſic value. Bacon. 6. The pa- 
xers ſtainped in the Engliſh colonies by authority, and paſting for mo- 
ney. 

3838 ad. circulatory, paſſing from hand to hand; as, 

CuankNr, or Cu'kkaxT Money [of currens, Lat. and courant, Fr. 
runuing] 1. Good money that paſſes in commerce from one to ano- 
ther. 2. Generally received, authori:ative. Strange bruits are re- 
ccived for current. Sidney. Whatever they utter, paileth for good and 
curreat. Hooker. Current hiſtories. Swift. 3. Common, general, 
A current report of the king of France's death. Addiſor. 4. Popular, 


how can the language ſoun 


of hair. 


CURE 


etublithed by vuigar eſlination. We are to confer tie d fee 
betucrn worth aud netic Phictly taken, that is a man tt il, 2, 
his arent value, Cre. $5. Fathionable, common: prevarl wg, 
Leaving what i» natural and ut, ; g 
And car ret fully proves our ready wit. Pe 
6. Paſſabie, tuch as mag be allowed or acnined. 
Foulcr than heart can ttiwk thee, tion cf mil, » 
No cacuſe current. 
7. W hat is now pailiug ; as, the current montn, the cre 7 ven, 

CUunRENT { courant, Ir. „te, It. cos fie t, Sp. Ot orion, La: 

a running {tream or flux of W Ater in any certain Cite n 
Ic current that with gentle n. urinur glides, , gcare 

In that vail tea they were cart led on by — F 
ha y a car rent, Ru. 

CU RRENTLY 2 car, ent 1. Iu a Conſtant courſe gt matier. 
2. Without oppoſition. The imple and ignorant think rhev ever, te 
how the word of God runneth carrently on your fide. dtr. 5 "Ge: 
nerally, eve: y where, by every body; as, it is carrevtI, reported 4 
Without ceanng. | 5 

CURBENTNESS (of carrent] 1. Curreney, a free courſe, circulatio- 
2. General reception. 3. Eaunets of pronunciation. When ſunttatttia“ 
neſs combineth with delighefulneſs, and currentneſ with laveeneis 

d other than molt tull of ſucetnels. Cam- 


Lake Fenn. 


den. | 


0 URRENTS (with navigarors] are impetuons motions of the waters 
in the ſea, which in Certain latuudles run and ſet on particular points o. 
the compaſs; and utua. ly tucir torce is conformable to the (omte n 
the moon, io as o be mate rapid or ſtrong v heu the i at the change 9: 
tull. and weaker hen the is in the wane. y 

CURRIER {cerrmew, Fr. currador, Sp. of cortarincg, corinn, L at 

leather } adi ter, liquorer and cclourer dt tanue!t lather, to make ic 
pliable. Sc. and ft tor ſhors aid oiher nite. 
were their bits. Ogden. ; 
„ CUREIERS 28 NCorporaged anno 1438, in the 12th yeor ot king 
Henry VI. and eur fur their arn, orie“ entigi.s ; fable, a crols envrailed 
r berween 4 pair of ihares in faitre ar rene. The creft ta ms. ta. e 
hands holdin, a fare, the [upperitts. a buck or and a vout augen: 
1 he mono : *e 2oftra Dea“ | | ul 4 

Their hall ie {tate teur tue wel er gf London wall. 

Cu rich [of cr j Come, Wark, churliin, fwly, ill natur: 

Sweet ipoakiny it a wr heurt tetclaims. Sidney. 

3 Cie n Ng. 0; gaben 2 kind. prefer. 

Co RAINING 5: LL wr to) doggichneſ inubny aumour, untrac 
tabicneſs. 

I * Cu ex * lorrger, of cor:4, a hide, or coriarius, Lat. a dreſſer 
of 125} 1. 10 drei WHT, by beating, rubb' ng, and pariug it. 
2. 10 comb hartes * th, 4 curty-comb, to ſinooth his coat and 
thercby promote hi: thriving. Fridtions make the parts more 1ic{r.y 
a» we {cc in men, and in the ce Of horſes, Pricon. 

10 Curky, e116 arm. th Winch in kA nA, ty ub down in flat 
tery, to tickle. If 1 had a ſuit to Mr. Shallow, I wou'd humour liis 
men; it to his n.cn, I wou'd wry; with Mr. Shallow. Shakeſpeare. 

10 Ces Y Favor prob. of gu, Lat. Or guerir, Fr. to ſeck 
to get into, or inſinuate 0uz's feif mio one's favour by petty cficicute 
nel. or hattery. 'T'o fawn uy on the heathens, and to carry favuui 
with inſidels. Header. | 

To Curr e's Hide, to threſh, chaſtiſe or cudgel him. 

Cera (ent, an iron tool for dreſing of horſe: He wal have 
a clearer idea of Strigil and Sittrum, il, ni%:d of a curr-ciu and 
cymbal, he could fre Ramped pictures of thete inſtrumente. Locle. 

Cunst {cunpe, Sax.] 1. An ill with, malediction. Neither have 
I ſfufter's my mouth to liv, by wiſking a ce to hi: foul. Je. I ne- 
ver went without a hearty car/e to him who invented ceremonies. Dy; - 
dn. 2. Affliction, vexation. Curſe on the ſtripling! how he ape; 
his fire. Addon. 1 

To Cussk, werb act. [cunpian, Sax.] 1. To with il] to, to exe- 
crate, to devote. Car/e me this people. Nute. 5 | 

The third time haſt thou curſt me, 

This impiccation was for L. aiu, death. Dien and Lee. 
2. To iniſchict, to torment. | 

On impicus realms and barb'rous kings impoſe 

Thy plagues, and curje them with ſuch ſons as thoſe. Pepe. 

To Curs+, verb neut. to imprecate, to deny or athrm with inpre 
cation of divine vengeance. The filver about which thou cur/eg/? 


Tues . 

1 To Cusst with bell, book, and candle. | 
A ſaving handed down to us from the times of popery ; taken 

from the form of excommunication in the Romiſh church. | 
Cu'rs5ED, part. [of to cure]! 1. Being under a curſe, hatcful, 

wicked. 7 


UCietcts to dic carrizy 


Reſtrain in me the eaſed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Unholy, blatted by a curſe. Let us fly this car/ed place. Miley, 


_ Vexatious, afflictive, troubleſome This car/ed quarrel be no more 
renew'd. Dryden. Where wounding thorns and <xr/:4 thiftles grew. 
Prior. | | 

Cu'r5EDLy, adv. [from curſed] abominably, badly, miſcrably, 
ſuameſully. A low cant word. Reſtitution lies car/edly hard on the 
gizzards of our publicans. L"Eftrange. A nation car/ed!y atraid of be- 
ing over-run with too much politeneſs. Pete. 

Cu'rsEDpxiss [from curſed] the ſtate of being under a curſe. 

Cu'rsnie [from car] dogſhip, ſcoundrelihip. 

Ho durſt he, I ſay, oppoſe thy cp, | 

Gainſt arms, authority aud worſhip. Hudibrar. 

Cv'xsrrox, or Cu'r+:1TER ſin the court of chancery} an oer 
who makes out original writs for that county or ſhire that is allo d i 
him. They are called clerks of courſe. Of theſe there are twenty - 
four in number, which have certain ſhires allotted to cach of chem. 
They are a corporation among themſelves. Coxe/. 'Then i the le- 
cognition and value figned with the hand- writing of that juſtice, cu 
ricd by the carſitor in chancery for that ſhire where dheſe lang? do lic, 
and by him is a writ of covenant thereupon drawn and ingroſſed. 
Bacon. 

4 N 


Cuv'KsOoR, 


CUR 


Cu nson, Lat. a courier, an expre!:, a mcTenger of haſte. 
Cursor [Lat. with mathematicians} à little braſs ruler, repre- 
ſenting the horizon ; or a ruler or label. . 
Cur5oRary, at. {curfus, Lat.] haſty, careleſs. A word, I beliexe, 
only found in the following paſlage. 
| I have but with a cur/orary ene 
O'erglanc'd the articles. Shateſpeare. : 
 Cr'rso0RY [from curſory] lightly, careleſsly, inattentively. Any 
one that views the place but curſorilyj. muſt needs fee it. Atterbary. 
Cu'r5o0RINEss [of caurfory] haſtily, a running over ſlightly. 
Cu'rcory {carforins, Lat. running] ſlight, y, running over, 
negligently. A curſory and ſuperficial view. Addiſon. 2 
Const, adj. [of cuppe, Sax.] froward, peeviſh, miſchievous, 
ſnarling. The ſhrewd touches of car/? boys. Ajchan. | 
She is intolerably car, 
And threwd and froward ; 
And tho' his mind | 
Be ne'er ſo carf?, his tongue is kind. Crada v. 
Cu'rsTxEss [from curſt] a , Crabbed, ſurly humour or be- 
haviour, malignity. | 
Touch you the ſoureſt points with ſweeteſt terms, 
Nor _— grow to the matter. Shakeſpeare. 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, | 
And every feature ſpoke aloud the can of the ſhrew. Dryden. 
Curr, adj. [cartus, Lat.] ſhort. | 
To Cu“ rail [of curtus, Lat. ſhort tail, or kertelen, Du. to cut 
ort, to notch, or korten, Du. kurtzen, Ger. to ſkorten, or kiortel, 
Dan. kiortill, Su. a ſhort jacket. It was anciently written curtal, 
which perhaps is more proper: but dogs that had their tails cut, being 
called carta dogs, the word was vulgarly conceived to mean originally 
to cut the tail, and was in times written according to that notion. 
Zabnſen] 1. Lo dock or cut off ſhort. I that am cartai[d of all fair 
proportion. S/-ak-ſpeare. This humour of ſpeaking no more than we 
- muit, has curtai i ſome of our words. Addiſon. 2. It has before 
the thing cut off. His antagoniſt had taken a wrong name, having 
curtail d it of three letters, for that his name was not Fact but Faction. 
Aldcjor. | 
| Fer T'Þ be loth my dars to CunrTai:. 
Cobra, a drab or naſty ſlut. A low word. | 
Deuble Cux rait, a mufical inftrument that plays the hab. 
CreTain-Deg, fab;t. a dog whoſe tail is cut off, and who is there- 
fore hinderd in courfing. {Perhaps this word may be the original of 
cur. Fohn/on] If my breaſt had not been made of faith, and my heart 
of ſleel, ſhe had transform'd me to a curtai.- dag, and made me turn 
1' th' wheel. Shakeſpeare. 1 | 
Cu“ ara [courtine, Fr. cortine, It. and Sp. curtina, Port. cortino, 
Lat. gorbyn, Du. and L. Ger.] 1. A hanging about a bed or window, 
Sc. that may be contracted or expanded at pleaſure, to admit or ex- 
clude the light. Their curtain ought to be kept open. Arb»th1vt. 
2. To draw the curtain, to cloſe it fo as to ſhut out the light or conceal 


the object. I muſt draw a curtain before the work. Burnet. 3. 10 


open it ſo as to diſcern the object. ; 
Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, 
Till the ftormy night be gone, 
And th' eternal morrow dawn, 
When the curtais ſhall be drawn, 
And they waken with that light, 
Whoſe day ſhall never ſleep in night. Cra/axc. | 
Cvaraix {in fortification] the front of a wall or fortified place, 
that lies between two baſtions. 
CurTais Leſſon or Lecture, a wife's ſcolding at her huſband at go- 
ing to bed or in bed. 
W hat endleſs brawls by wives are bred, 
"The curtain {rfure makes a mournful bed. Dryden. 
dhe ougnt to exert the authority of the curtain {-fure. Addiſon. 
Jo Cuxrais, werb aft. {from the ſubſt] to incloſe a thing with 
c artains. Curi«in's theep. Shakeſpeare. im cloſe the cartain'd 
wund with vapours blur. Pœ e. | | 
CurxTaza, or Curta'ry, the ſword of king Edward the Confeſ- 
tor, having no point {as an emblem of mercy) which is uſually carri 
betore the kings or queens of England at their coronation. | 
Cr'aTaTz Ditence [with aſtronomers] is the diſtance of a planet's 
place from the ſun reduced to the ecliptic. T | 
CurTa'TiON, Lat. a ſhortening. | 
CurTaTO0N of a Planet [in aſtronomy] The interval betwcen a 
planet's diſtance from the fun and its curtate diſtance. Chambers. 
Cu'eTesy of England. See CourTesy. 
Cu'sT1-coxe [in geometry] a cone whoſe top is cut off by a plane 
parallel to its baſis. 
Cu'rT1iLAaGe [in law] a piece of garden plat or ground, Tc. or 
yard pertaining to or lying near an houſe. | | 5 
Cunri'LESs Terre {with feudifts] court- lands, or lands properly 
pertaining to the court or houſe of the lord of a manor. 0 
Cr'arEzAx, a more refined name for a whore or miſtreſs. 
Cu'rrLass, Cu'kTELASSE, or Cu'RTELAX [q. d. car:ailed or 
curt axe] 2 ſhort ſword, a kind of a hanger. Ser CourT Eza/s and 
CuTLass. 
Cu rvVaTED [curvatus, 2 bent. 
CuxvA Trix, Lat. the act of bending. N 
Cunva rent [wwrwatura, It. and Lat.] bowing or bending, crook- 
edneſs. Curvature of the officles. Holder. It is bent after the man- 
ner of the catenarian curve, by which it obtains that carvature that 
is ſafeſt for the included marrow. Cheyne. 
Curve, adj. [ curvus, L at.] crooked, infletted, not ſtraight. Make 
it deſcribe a curve line. Bentley. 
Curve, . [curvea linea, Lat.] a crooked line, any thing 


As you lead it round in artful carve, 
V ith eye intentive mark the ſpringing game. Thom/on. 
To Crave, verb at, [eur vo, Lat.] to bend, to croux. The tongue 
is drawn back and curved. Holder. ne 
Curves Lines, {in geometry] crooked lines, as the periphery of a 
circle, &c. | | 


note the points or horns of the moon, or other lumi 


lie for the admitting or removing of 


the time from the beheading king Charles I, till 


CU S 


Recifcation of a Cvxve, is the Ending of à right lice equa! 20 
curve. . 
Quadrature of a Cu vr, is the finding out of the area or 
cluded by a curve ; or the atiigning of by quadrangle equal = pot] 
W ſpace. | A 
egular Curves [in geometry] are ſuch curves as the peri: 
of the conic poems | witch arc Fl avs bent or curved 6+ 5.46 ay = 
regular geometrical manner. 8 

Irregular Curves [in geometry] are ſach curves as have a point c. 
inflection, and which being continued do turn themfelves a Contrary 
way, as the conchoid and ſolid parabola. is 

Family of Curves, an afiemblage or colleQion of feveral cure; 0¹ 
different kinds, all which are defined by the fame equation of an ind... 
CO degree; but differently according to the diverſity of tic; 

nd. 

Cukvert {courbetre, Fr. carvetta, It. in the manage] 1. A cer::;, 
motion, gate or pran ing of a managed horte, a leap, a bound. 2. 
frolick, a prank. 

To Curveg't [care. It] 1. To prance as a horſe does with 
ſuch motions, to leap, to bound. 

Sciz d with unwonted pain, ſurpriz d with fri 

The wounded ſteed a. ore and rais'd — 2 

Lights on his feet before : his hoofs behind 

Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind. Drydez. 
2. To be friſky, or licentious. 

Curvilttxtal Figures [in geometry] are thoſe that are bounded 
by curved or crooked lines; as circles, ovals, conic ſections, ſpherical 
triangles, Sc. | | 

Cuxvilixtat, or CURVILI Near [curwiligne, Fr. curtvilines, It. of 
curvus and ling. La: ] crooked lined or pertaining to curves, conſiſt- 
ing of a crooked line. Curvilinear orbit. Chepne. 

Cu'rvity {carvitas, Lat.] crookedneſs. Holder uſes it. 

Curvu'ii. Chair, a chair adorned with ivory, which was fitted in a 
kind of chariot, wherein the curule magiſtrates of Rome, as the ædile: 
pretors, cenſors, coniuls, ſuch as had triumphed, and ſuch as went to 
adminiſter jullice. & c. had a rięht to ſit and be carried. 

Cra v Fave! prob. q. curare faverem, Lat.] flattery. 

Cu':co, the capital city of Peru, Curing the reigns of the Vnca: » 
22 a fine city, the tee of a Viſtop, and Hlandsabout 350 miles eaſt vt 

a. | 
Crscu'Ta, or Crecy'ra, Lat. [in botany] the herb dedder cr 
withwind. | 

Cu"*rioneT [rifinet, Fr.] a licle cuſhion. | 

Cu'stiox fc, Fr. canine, It. cozin, Port. kufſen, Du. and 
Ger. ] a fort of a boiker or pillow, to fit or lean on. I'll have then. 
fleep on cuſhion. Shakeſpeare. | 

Baucis lays | | 
Two chien: ſtuſf d with firaw, the ſeat to raiſe. Dye. 

He is bedde the Cusntiox. Lat. Extra aleas fertar. Gr. Ear . 
Twr tai Pigeras. The French fay: 1! carte de ſen feet. Ile 
is wide of his ſubject) The Lat. ſay likewiſe : Aberrare @ jane. (Io 
miſs the gate.) The Germans ſay: Sinen gantzen bauren (chu 
kehlen. (Jo be as far from the point as a boar can ſtride.) q 

Cu'sHioNED [of chien] ſeated on a cuſhion, ſupported by cuſhion . 
Many who are cafcienxed upon thrones, would have remained in ob- 
ſcurity. Differtaticn an Parties. | 

Cu'sx1x, a ſoit of ivory cup. | 

Cost [crz/pis, Lat.] the point of a ſpear, &c. alio applied to d- 

uminary. Harris. 

Cusy [with aſtrologers] the firſt of the 12 houſes in a figure, c: 
ſcheme of the heavens. 

Cu'seaFeD {[cx/pus, Lat. with botaniſts] is when the leaves of = 
flower end in a point. 

To Cu'spibaTE [cuſpidatum, Lat.] to ſharpen at the point, to bring 
to a point. | 
Cu'srwaTrd Hyperbola [with mathematicians] a kind of hyper- 


| bola, whoſe two parts concur and terminate in the angle of contact. 


Cu'sTarRD {carfliard, Wel. bably q. d. gaftard, of puſtandso, 
Lat. 7. e. taſting] a food walk of _ mik. 2d bag, dl the 
whole thickens into a conſiſtence. | 

Cawdle, cuſtard, and plumb-cake. FHudtbras. | i 

Cos rob 4dmittends, or Cusrope Amovends [in law] writs that 
land. Lee. 

Cusro'pes Libertatis Angliz Authoritate Parliamenti, Lat. was 
ſtile wherein the writs and other judicial proceedings ran, during 
romwell toox 
upon him to be protector. | | 

 Cr'sropy [cof:d:e, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Ward or keeping, guar- 


ip, care. 
— dar'ſt thou — R Fe 
| eat a Charge from thine own c. eſpeare. 
2. Safe-hold, or — By She had rather be dead _ in 
cuſtsdy. Bacen. 3. Defence, ſecurity. A fleet of thirty ſhips for the 
cuſtady of the narrow ſeas. Bacen. | | 

Cu'sroM [ couſtrume, ccũtume, Fr. cof{ume, It. and Port. coſlumbre, Sp.] 
1. Habit, habitual practice. All pity choak'd with cx/fom of fell 
deeds. Shakeſp. Cujtom a greater power than nature. Locke. 2. Common 
way of acting, or faſhion ; uſage, or uſe, eſtabliſhed manner. Ac- 
cording to the cu/fom of the prieſt's office. St. Luke. 3. The prac- 
tice of buying at a tradeſman's ſhop. He is aſſiduous in Es calling. 
Let him have your c»/{om, but not your votes. Addijen. 

CusTom is a ſetond nature. 5 | 
Lat. Conſuetudo oft altera natura; or, Altera natura uſus eff. H. Ger. 
Tie gewonheir el die andere natur. This faying is as true as it 15 
common ; which there are few, but what in one thing or other have 
expericnc'd. 

Cusrou {in law, either common or civil] is accounted part of the 
law or right not written, which being eſtabliſhed by long uſe, and the 
conſent of anceſtors, has been, and is daily practiſed, for the of 
which, the continuance of an hundred years is at leaſt requiſite, and 
is of two forts. 

Cus ron [in traffic] a certain duty paid by the ſubje& to the king 
or ſtate, upon the bringing in or carrying out of commodities, for 
protefiing them in theu trade, C. Thuſc commedities may be 

diſperſed, 


CUT 


6:{per>'d, after paying the e:/om5 in England. Temple. Britain bore 
hervy taxes, eſpecially the c/7::5 on the importation of the Gallic 
trade. Arbuthnot. 

Cusrou was firſt paid in Ergland in the reign of king Henry VI, 
when the parliament ſettled a duty in the year 1425, of 12d. in the 
pound upon all merchandise imported or exported; this cuſtom was 
ſettled but for three years, and in the act was a proviſo, that the 
king ſhould not make a grant to any perſon, nor that it ſhould be any 

edent for the like to be done ; but yet all the kings, fince his 
time, have had it for life. "The cuſtoms of goods exported and im- 
ported throughout England, are faid to amount yearly to 1,300,000 /. 
whereof thoſe of the port cf London make one zd part, ſome ſay 
two thirds. 

Cusrow [with tradeſmen} the practice or buſineſs of a ſhop, ap · 
plication from buyers; as, that ſhop has good cfm. 

General Cus ron [in law] is a cuſtom, which is allowed through- 
out the whole kingdom of England. | 

Particular Cusrou [in law] is that which belongs to this or that 

icular kind, as gavel-kind to Kent; or ſuch as that of a lord- 
ſhip, city, or town. It is enough for the proof of a cuſtom, if two 
or more can depoſe that they heard their fathers ſay, that it was a 
cuſtom all their time, and that their fathers heard their fathers 
alſo ſay, that it was likewife 2 cuſtom in their time. If it is to be 
— by record, the continuance of a hundred years will ſcrve. 
Coftom differs from preſcription : for caſlom is common to more, and 
iption is particular to this or that man. Preſcription may be 

or a ſhorter time than caſiom. Coure!. 

Cusrou of Women, tempus profſuvit menſcum. 

Cu'sromaBLE [from cfm] that which is according to cuſtom, 
habitual, common, or liable to pay cuſtom. 

Cu'sTroMABLENESs [of cuſfomeble] 1. Frequency, habit. 
formity to cuſtom. 3. Liablenels to pay cuſtoin. 

Cu sTomaBLY [from cee] utually, commonly, according to 
cuſtom. Hayward uſes it. | 
1 adv. [of c:/omary] habitually, commonly. Ray 

It. 

Cu'sromartixess [of cfm] frequency, commonneſs, frequent 
occurrence. 

Cu'sromany [of cen] 1. Conformable to eſlabſiſhed cuſſom. The 
en n. Shakeſpeare. Prejudices of education and cons 
belief. Glanwil/e. 2. Habitual, accuſtomed. Curing or ca 
ſwearing. Tillitſen. 3. Common, uſual, c-dinary. 

Ev'n now I met him 
With cuſtomary compliment. Shoherpenve, 
CusTomary rant [in law] ate fuch as hold by the cuſtom of 
the manor; as when a tenant dies, and his hold becomes void, te 
next of kin is admitted, upon payment cf the cuſtomary fine, oz 2 5. 
acre. | 
Cu'srower [from cuſtam] uſual, that to which we are accufomed. 
No common wind, no cue event, | 
But they will pluck away its natural cauſe, 
And call them me: cors, prodigics, and fizns. S524efrrare. 
Cu'srortr [of cf] 1. One who buys any thing of another at 
his thop or warehouſe. | ; 
A worthy poet takes more pains to hire 
A flatt'ring audience, than poor tradeſmen do 
To perſuade cajtzz:cr5 to buy their goods. Roſeomm. 
2. A common woman; obſolcte. I marry her! What a c e er? 
Prythee bear ſome charity to my wit, do not think it fo unwiwicto:ne, 
Shakeſpeare. 3. A cuſtom- houſe officer. A cant word. 
Cu'sTou-novse [of cwffom and bore] an office eſtabliſhed by the 
king's authority in port- towns, for the receipt and management of 
the cuſtoms and dutie: of importation and exportation, impoſed on 
merchandiſes. "There are trverel cuſiom-houſes in England, but the 
moſt contdeœrable is that of L- 7, which is under the direction of 
_ commiiſioners appointed by patent, wha hate the management of all 
ihe cuſtoms in the ports of England. 
_ Cu'sroms and Services, the name of 2 writ of right; ſee before, 
Confurtudinibus & Servitiic. 
Cu's ros, Lat. a keeper, a guardian. | | 
CusTos Brevium, the principal cleri« belonging to the court of 
Common Pleas, whoſe office is to keep and receive all the writs, 
and to file up every return by it!f, and to receive all the records of 
the tes, called niff privs, at the end of every term. Lat. 
Cusros Oculi, Lat. in ſurgery} an tutirument to preſerve the eye 
from bcing hurt in ſome operations. 8 
Cus ros Placiteram Crore (old reco: ds] ſeems to be the ſame 
with cuftos retnlerum. Lat. 
CusTos Retulorum, Lat. an officer, who has the keeping of the 
records of the ſemons of peace ; he is always a jultice of peace, and 


of quorum in the county where his office is, &c. | 
__ Cr5Tos Spiritualium, Lat. one who exerciſes ſpiritual or eccleſiaſli- 
cal juriſdiction during the vacancy of a biſhop's ſee. 

CusTos Temp:raliam, Lat. one to whoſe cuſtody a vacant fee was 
committed by the king, who, as a fteward, was to give an account 
of the goods and profits u:to the eſcheater, and he into the Ex- 
chequer. | | 

CusToMa'R1ivs, Lat. [old records] an inferior tenant in ſoccage or 
villenage, who by cuſtom is obliged to pay or do ſuch and ſuch ſervice 
of work for his lord. 

Cu'sTREL, t. 1. A buckler-bearer. 
wine. Ainſworth. | | 
_ To Crvr, verb a8. fret. & part. paſſ. cut [probably of cautrau, 
Fr. culter, Lat. a knife, or of cor:ar, Sp. and Port. in the ſame fig- 
nifcation] 1. Jo divide or part with a knife, or any edged inſtru- 
ment. Ah, cut my lacs atunder, Shake/peare, Some ] have cat 
away with iciflurs. „ era, 2. To hew with an axe, faw, &c, 
Thy ſervants can itt to ct timber in Lebanon. 2 Chronicles. 3. To 
divide, as to cut cards. 

We ſure in vaia the cards condemn, 

Ourſelves buth uf and ſnuf'd them. 

2 To carve, to make by ſculpture. II grandare cat in alabaſter. 
bakeſpeare. The triumpnal is detaced by time, but the plan of it 
is neatly cut upon the wall, 44: 5. To form a thing by cutting. 


2. Con- 


2. A veſſel for holding 


Prior. 


CUT 


They beat the gold into thin plates, and cat it into wits. Exo.fut. 
Before the whift!ing winds the veſſe!s fly, 
Mh rapid ſu iſtneſs cat the liquid way. Peer. 
6. To pierce with any uneaſy ſenſation. The man was f to the 
heart with theſe con ſolationa. Ain. 7. To iuterſect, to crols ; 45, 
one ling cuts another at right angles. 8. % cnt e] j to fell, to hew 
down. The timber was cat daun in the mountain. Xn, . 
cut d ; to excel, to overpou cr. So great is his nature egguer cr, 
that he cats du the fineſt orator. Adi . 10. To cut of ; th fepa- 
rate from the other parts by cutting. "They caught him and c # 
his thumbs. Fudges. 11. To cut eff ; t0 dellrov utterly, to ut 
death untime!y. Colonies from the Romans were Hill inc: - fed, at. 
the native Spaniards ſtill cut . Sperier. Irenaus was wt Fb 
martyrdom. 12. To cat off ; to reſcind. 
He that cas of twenty years of liſe, 

Cuts off fo many years of fearing death. Sc v teſpeore. 
The propoſal of a rec mpence from men, ce the ky Of 4 14s 
ture reward. Smalridge. 13. To cut off ; to intercept, to hindert t 
union or return. He cat : their land-forces from t ir nig Be on. 
14. To cut off; to put an end to. to obviate. 'To co! 2 couton ns, 05, 
miſſioners were appointed. Hoywrart. It Way comp Our Gnata- 
ral feuds, and cat of frequent occaſions of brucl rage 2 1 
Ts cut ; to take away, to with-hold. We we comorned tee 
all occaſion from thoſe who ſeck occafon, that they m; 
whereof to accuſe us. Rogers. 15. To cit e771 to preclade. Every ct 
who lives in the practice of a voilerimuuy f, afhually ces hilt 
ef from the benefit and profeſſon of chrit'iaritu. 1 
from hope, abandon'd to Colpair. 725 | 


1 
1 


f * 


27. to ot -&- 


£8] "nt TU; 


to ſilence. It is no prace tv 7 judoe to ſlew quai of concrit [hh 
cutting off evidence or counic! too ſhort. Rn. 18. wt : 0 
abbreviate. No vowel can be 42 F before ave ep when ve cant 


not ſin k the pronunci tion of it. O.. 


En. | ). To's! of ; © þ Pe, 
to form. I do not like images cat ont in juni. Pg un- 
res being but indifferent taylors, wrangle proficient nnt e 
tine out the 8 Tl, Arbuthnuat.. 20. To cat rut] to chene, io c.. 
trive. Every mia had cat cat a place for hin: ſclt in n h: 
Kalif u. 21. T5 cht ent; to adapt. I am not oat 147 tor wilting” a 
trentiſe. Nymer. 22. To cat ent; to Jibar;. I am cat 
thing but common actnowlegninonts. [oe 23. To co: 
cel, to cut do. 24. * 0 hinder from: fre ing by 
adden interrupt on. Achill ee tt him ort, und thus rt, De- 
. 25. Jet fort ; tu btidge. As his amanuenſi v 1 
of his week's | ry. At rg TG Brune on anime ir 
venient pieces. Here „ ſcems fedandant. ar empharicsl : 1 phi 
common among butchers. ' he bout woenmperince, and :: 
upon him on the eat2iny him p. mov be morained into ! 
man. ['F/trarge. 27. % ut: t nt un, Who cut ap mall 


by the bullies, and jus. iper :b00t t t 
To Cor, werb neat. 


£7 nicat. Fob. 
1. Jo make way by dividing con intity or 
orfiruttion. When the tecth are rely to cut, the upper part is rub'd 
with hard ſubtinces, Arn 2. To poeiform the operations of 
cutting for ti e fone. He fired thouſands by his manner of cart; 7 
for the fione. Pee. 3. Vo interfere; as, a horte that cute. N 
Crr, art. a4. prepared for uſe; a metaphor taken from hen 
tin. ber. | 
Sets of phraſes, cut and dry. 
Evermore thy tongue fupply. gz. 
Cur and LOXG-TallL; a prove:uial puraſe tr men of all kinds. 
akogether, univerſally. 
At quintin he, 
In honour cf this bridaltee, 
Hath challeno'd either ue countec : 
Come cat and long tail, for there he 
Six batchelors as bold as he. Ben Toh :. 


— 


Cur rnusOAT [from cat and breat] a murderer, 1 in. an af- 
ſaſſin. ITheſe robbers, cut -t rents. baic peojle; no! uαν4¼;., 
ſpoil your cities, and murder your People. Lin r id e- 


throot ſoidiers are abroad. DPyrdir 
CuT-Tiro:T, adj. cruel, barbaicus. Ci 2. 4 d minable 
dealing. Care. | 
A CuT-THxoaT Place, a place erz ty: 
at inns, taverns, Se. | 
Cur Water, that ſharpneſs of a itip that is under the beak head; 
ſo called, Lecauſe it cuts and divides the water before it comes to the 
bow. | | : 
Cur, %. 1. A gaſh or wound made by cuttiny. Sharp wea- 
pons cat into the bones many ways, which cars are called ſedes, and 
.2re reckon'd among the fractures. / i,. 2. The action of an 
edged tool, as an axe, knife, (word, Sc. 3. The ſcparation of 
continuity made by an edged-tool, as contradiltinguiſhed from that 
made by a pointed one. 4. A channel made by art. This great cx? 
or ditch Seſhſtris, and long after him Prolemeus Philadelphus, pur- 
poſed to have made a great deal wider. Analſes. 5. A part cut off 
from the reſt. Suppoſe a board ten feet long and one broad, one cr 
is reckoned ſo many feet. Mortimer. 6. A ſn:all particle, a ſhred 
A number of ſhort cut, or ſhreddings. Hooker. 7. A lot cut off a flicks. 
Zelmane and Mopſa may draw cats, and the ſhortett cut ſpcak fit t. 
Sidney. A man may as reatorably draw cuts tor his tenets. Locke. 
There is a ſhorter c, an eafier patiaze Dera; «7 


e cxatted upon 


. GY COD - 


per; and alſo a print from it. The prints or <7; of martyr; Prov 
Some old cxts of Terence. adi en. 10. The f np en uch 4 
picture is carved. 11. The act or practice of diviinr a 700 Of 


cards. The deal, the ſhuffle, and the cut. Stir 15 1 595 
ſhape, manner of cutting. Their cloaths are alter fan 7; 
cut. Shateſteare. Cut of the beard. Hud ras. e-of-4 
true Roman cut. 44//for. 13. It ſeems ancient, : have ge 
fool or cully. Send her money knight, it thou halt her noe n Tg 
end, call me cut. Shakeſpeare. ; : 

To Cur tbe Round, or To Cur th: e (in horſeranſhip! is to 
change the hand, when a horſe wolte upon vols © NY Mong 4 
that dividing the volt in two, he 715 ang Part- 04 a t ut, BY 
recommence and ber volt. 


Tie 7 | FFF 
44 ww 4%. * * 
* 


C C 

To Cci « Hate {a fea term] i- when a well-bowed ſhip fo 
iniuy preſs the wates, that it foains before her, and in a gait 
night ſparkles like fire. f 

ro Cur the Sail Ja fea term] is to unfuil it, and let it fall 
down. | 

Ct ra'xiovs (catertut, of catis, Lat.] belonging to the fifin. Cu- 
i parts of the body. Fiozer. Cutaneous erupuons. Arbur? rt. 

Cut, . unfermented wine. 

Cork, at. = acute, acutas, Lat.] ſharp, quick-witted. 

Cern, hgnifies knowledge or ſkill. So Carhuin is a knowing 
conqueror, Cuthred a knowing counſellor, Cuesbert famous for fill. 
Much ef the fame nature are Sophocles and Sophianus. G67%½ 
Camden. 

Cr'71cLet [cuticula, Lat.] the outward thin ſkin that covers the 
whole bedy ; the ſcarf ſkin, which is full cf innumerable pures for 
ne paſſage of vapours, ſweat, Tc. 

Curricular [of cis, Lat.] belonging to the mn. 

Cris [in anatomy] the inner ſkin, which lies under the cuticle 
or ſcarf ſkin, is thickiſh, alſo full of pores. It conſiſts of ſeveral f- 
laments of the veins, arterics, nerves, and fibres, interwoven one 
with another, and full of glandules, lymphaducts, Sc. | 

Cu'rLace ; fee CourTLass. [cratelas, Fr. This word is ſome- 
times written cut/ace, ſometimes ce; in Shakeſpeare, cartleaxe, 
and in Pope, cat/aſs] a broad cutting ſword. A weapon much in 
uſe among ſeamen. 8 

Cu'rLEr [coutelier, Fr.] a maker and ſeller of knives, ſciſſa:s. 
ſwords, and various other hard wares. An ordinary knife which he 
bought of a common cxtler. Clarendon. 

Cu'rLrrs were firſt incorporated anne 1413, by Henry VI. con- 
firm'd by ſeveral of our kings ſince, and by king James I. Their 
arms are gau, fix daggers in three ſaltire croſſes argent, hardled and 
hilted or, pointing towards the chief. I he ſupporters two elephants 
argent, the creil a third, with a caſtle on his back or. Their hall 1 
on the ſouth de of Cloke-lane. 


Cu rurrs { oxtelettes, Fr. ſmall ribs] ſhort ribs of a neck of veal or 


mutton, particularly fteaks of veal are fo called. : 

Cu- rens, a tort of rogue, who, to fave the trouble or hazard of 
picking a pocket, cuts it away. A common practice when men ol 
_ their purtes hanging at their girdles, as was once the cultom ; a thief, 


a robber. To have an open ear, 2 quick eye, and a nimble hand, i» 


neceſiary for a cut-fror fe. Shakeſpeare. 
A Cuvyr-yvrsx 154 (ure trade, for it brings him ready money. 
And generally the gallows in time. 

Cr'TTEr of Tathes [in the exchequer] an officer that provides 
wood for the rallies, and having cut notches upon them for the ſum 
pazable, calts them into the court to be written upon. 

CUTTER. 1. An inſtrument that cuts a thing. 2. A nimble boat 
that cuts the water. 3. The teeth that cut the meat. The catter; ate 
before to cut off a morſel from any ſolid food. Ray. 

Cu'rriG the Neck, a cuſtom among reapers, in cutting the laſt 
handful of Qanding corn, which when they have done, they give a 
ſhout, and go to a meriy- making, it being the finiſhing of tuch a far- 
mer's harvest. 8 

CuTrixc {with painters] 1s the laying one ſtrong Lively colour on 
ancther, without any ſhade or fot ening. BY 

Cents [with horſemen} is when the feet of a horſe interfere ; 
er u hen he beat o the Kin of the paſtern jolut of one rot with ans- 
Wor, 

Curt. 7. [from wat; with garcencrs] branches or ſprigs of 
Gzecs and pl. lte, 
vines. Bac. | 
Ci Fi/5, 1. A ſea fiſh, which throwing out a black juice like 
in), lies hid in che water in that obicu:ity, and io eicapes the fiber; or 
en priived by any fiſh of prey. The blood of the cuttie Hlack as 
K. Barn. 2. (From the fiſh} a foul-mouth'd icliow, a fellow who 
Hachen the characier of others. Harm. Il threit my knite into 

eur mevluy chaps, it vou play the ſaucy cattle with me. Shateſpeare. 
_—_Crrrs, a fort of flat-hottomed boats, formeriy uſed for the tranſ- 
portition of hories. | 

Crit ttt, Fr. [in fortification] a trench ſunk in the middle of a 
get dry ditch... | SE 

Cura, the making up of tin in order to the carriage of it. 


Cvz, a name or title among printers, given to one who ſubmits to 


the perturmance of ſome jocular ceremonies; after which, and a drink- 
72-20, he is intitled ro ſome peculiar privileges in the chapel or 
prvting-houſe. A low cant word. 

Cy. *;vz, Lat. [xx Gr.] the bean, a fort of pulſe. 

Cra x05, Lat. [4:4:.5, Gr.] a kind of jaſper-itone of an azure 
colour. 

Cryaxrs, Lat. [with botaniſts] a flower called blue- bottle. 


Cvarriscus, Lat. [ot ra-, Gr, a cup] an inſtrument to pour 


any thing into a wound. 

CrcLa'xex [Fr. ANA. ., Gr.] ſow-bread, a plant. 

CY'clt [Fr. gu, Lat. of xuxaS-, Gr. i. e. a circle or round] 
1. A circle. 2. A round of time; a name aſtionomers give to a cer- 
tain revolution of certain numbers, which go on ſucceiively without 
interruption, from the fil to the laſt, and then return again to the 
rſt. 3. We flile a lefer ſpace a cat, and a greater by the 
name of period ; and you may not improperly call the beginning 
of a large period the epocha thereof. 4. A method or account of 
a method continued till the ſame courle begin again. We cnden- 
roured to preſent our gardeners with a compleat 3d. of what is requi- 
ite to be done throughout every month. Lc. 
circle in the neavens. 

How gird the ſphere 

With centric and eccentric, fcribl'd o'er, 

C ang epicycle, orb in orb. Mi. Un. 
De Sular CYCLE [in aſtronomy] the cycle of the ſun, is a revolu- 
of 28 years, for finding out the dominical or Sunday letters; 
wich wicn expired, they all return in the ſaine order as betore. 

Lunar CYCLE [I. e. cycle of the moon] called alſo the golden 
number, is a period or revolution of 19 years, invented to male the 
{Bar ycar agree With the lolar ; aſter the expiration of which, ali the 
lanatzens return ta the vu mer place ia the ca'endar ; that i>, thy new 


5. Imaginary obe, 


ſuring cycles or circ 


cut oft; a chop or piece cut of. I he cuttings of 


CT M 


— happen in the fame months, and en che lame days cf x... 
month. 

CrcLe of ludictian [in chronology] a revolution of thiee luſtrun 
or 15 years, after which thoſe who uſed it, began it again: Ihe «©; 
peror Conſtantine the Great eftablithed this cycle inſtead of the Olin. 
piads, A. C. 1312. | : 

Crcu'tscus, Lat. [of zvx27z2, from zwx>>, Gr. a circle} « lu. 
tle circle or round ball. 

CycLr:cvs [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument made in form of a h 
meon, tor ſcraping away corrupt ficth, &c. ; 

Cree (from xs, a circle, and «43>, Gr. form ; in geome 
try] is a cure as BC, D deſcribed by the point à in the peripher: 
a cucle, whiz the circle rolls along a right line; a BD om tue 
point B where tae curve begins, to the point D where it ends; th. 
alſo called a trockloid. See Plate VII. Fig. 4. 

Crcin:'nai, ad. [of cy icid} relating to a cycloid. | 

C vero: ace {with geomerricians] is the ſpace contained be 
tween the curve or crooked line. and the ſubtenſe of the figure. 

CYCLO"tETRY E *, and hf, Gr. meaſure] the art of mea. 
es. ; 

Crcio'rzax [of ꝙcief:] pertaining to the cyclops. _ 

Cyclors oa [uxrraibia, of cu. and Sala, Gr. diſcipline, 
iniituton}] the circle or compaſs of arts and ſciences. | 

CYCLoP#0'Ria Sanguinis [of ae, a circle, and pie, Gr. to 
carry; with phyſicians] the circulation of the blood. La. 

CycLo'pios {of #:z2:4, to furround, and , Gr. the eye] the 
v hite of the eye. | | 

Cy'cioys fi. Gr. g. 4. having a round eye] the firſt inhat i. 
tants of Sicily, men of a gigantic lize, as appeared by bones found in 
ſeveral tomd ; they were very ſavage, and frequented chiefly the 
neighbourhood of Mount Etna, whence the pocts took occaſion to 
preſent them as \ u!can's workmen, whom he employed to make 
thunderbo!ts % Jupiter. 

CY'cLus, Iat. |xvxxS-, Gr.] 1. A cirele or round. 2. A cycle, az 
of the ſun, moon. Cc. 

CrycLus Feet, Lat. a cycle to find out the feſtival of Eater. 
Cox Mata, Lit. quinces. 85 

Cybo“xiuu, Lat. quiddany, conſerve or marmalade of quinces. 

Cy {of gens, Lat] a yourg w.. an. Cygrets from grey iu 
white. Buccu. Voung c2/-7: are good meat, if taited with oats ; Lu. 
f.d with weeds they taſte tiny. Metier. 

CY'os.:, Lat. a fan. "The poets tell us that Jupiter loved Ne 
meũs under that form {for fie tuned herſelf into all forms that 
might preſerve her virciuity) and lat of all into the form of a u. 
V bereupon Jupiter took upon him the form of this bird, and ſic u,. 
Rhamnus in Attica, and there trod Newefts. She laid an egg, fun. 
whence He!cna was produced, as the poets relate. Moreover Jupitc:, 
becauſe he did not put off the form ot the iwan, but flew back to hen 
ven, made the form of a ſwan among the ſtars, that he had aſlumce 
when he ſieve. | ; 

CWLIs DEA [clindre, Fr. qliadra, It. olindras, Lat. 2:24:20, ot 
x te, Gr. to roll] a rolling-itone, cr roller. 

CY'tixptr [with geometricians] a ſolid body formed by the r-- 
volution or turning of a reftangled parallelogram about one of its {id -, 
ſo that it is extended in length equally round, and its extremities or 
ends are equal circles. Your cylinder will make you ready for vau!:..! 
turrets and round buildings. Peacham. 5 

CYLixBER [with ſurgeons, c. ] a roll or plaiſter. 

Charged CYLINDER {in gunnery] is the chamber of a piece of ord- 
nance, which receives the charge of the powder and ſhot. 

CYLixptr Concave, is all the hollow length of a piece of ordnance. 

CyLixpes Vacant [in gunnery} is that part of the hollow of a 
piece of ordnance, which remains empty, when the is charged ; 
or that part of it which is between the middle — al the trun- 
nions. | 
_ Cyri'xprIc, or CyLli'xDRICalL [olindricus, Lat.] pertaining 
to, or in form of a cylinder, having the properties or nature of : 
cylinder. The cy/indric ſtriæ are contiguous. Wrcreard. Gland, 
are the extremitics of arteries formed into c/indrical canals. Ar- 
bathnt. 

CY1L1'XDRICALNEssS [of cylindrical] the ſtate or quality of being of 
a cylindrical form. | 

CrLixpror'p [of x:X»3;5:33n;, Gr.] a ſolid body approaching the 
figure of a cylinder, having the baſes elliptical, parallel, and equal. 

CY'LINDRO-METRIC Scale, an inſtrument for meaſuring of cylindri- 
cal dimenſions. | X 

CrLixokvs, Lat. [with phyſicians] a plaiſter made oblong, which 
ſome phyſicians call magdaleon. oy 

CrLLu, Lat. [of a, to make lame, of a:, Gr.] alaxation 
of the leg. | 

Cy'LLoss, or CY'LLUM [ith ſurgeons] the ſtate of a leg put out 
of joint ; alſo one lame and b 2 | 

CWM, Lat. ſz»pz, Gr.] a ſurge or wave. 

Crma, Lat. [with botaniſts] the top of a plant. 

Cyna's, ſ«b/t. [properly fimar] a flight covering, a ſcarf. Be: 
body ſhaded with a flight cymar. Dryden. | 

Crua'riuu [xvpaho, Gr.] a little wave. 

Cyua“riuu, or Cima'rium [with architects] a member or 
moulding of the cornice, whoſe profile is waved, i. e. concave at the 
top, and convex at the bottom. There are two ſorts, of which on- 
is hollow below as the other is hollow above. In a cornice the gola 
or cymatium of the corona, the coping, the modillions, make a noble 
ſhew by their graceful projections. Spec atar. 

Doric Cxywariun [in architecture] is a cavetto or a cavity leſs than 
a ſemicircle, having its projecture ſubduple its height. 

Leſbian CywaTiun, is a Concave, convex member, having its pro- 
jecture ſubduple its height. 

Tuſcen Cxuariuu, conſiſts of an ovolo or quarter-round. 

Cy'MBal {cymbale, Fr. cembals, It. cimbals, Sp. cymbalun:, Lat. 
exmbgel, Du. zimbel, Ger. cimbal, Sax. x. Gr.] a mulical in- 
ſtrument uſed among the ancients. It was round and made ef brals 
like our kettle· drums, but ſmaller and of a different uſe. 

Tabors and c:mbals, and the ſhouting Romans, 
dlake the ſun dance. Shat'/peare. 
Trumpets 


CYP 


Trumpets and drums ſhall fright her from the throne, 
As ſounding cy, and the lab ring moon. Dryden. 

Crunarla'kta, Lat. the herb penny-royal. 

CY'MBALIST [(n. Of , Gr.] a r on a cymbal. 

Cr'untronuk Os [of cymba, Lat. a boat] the as 05 navicu- 
lare, i. e. the third bone in each foot, in that part of it which imme- 
diately ſuccerds the leg. Lar. 

Cy'uixun [x»puror, Gr.] the herb cummin. 

Cryurar'cax Language, the Welch or old Britiſh tongue. 

CyxA'Nxcu [zwayxn, Of abe, 2 and ayx"», Gr. pain] a ſqui- 
nance or quinſey, an inflammation of the inner muſcles of the throat, 
attended with a difficulty of breathing, fo called, ſays Bruno, becauſe 
the patient thruſts out his tongue lie @ panting dog. But adds, that 
Hirrocaarks uſed the word in a /axer ſenſe, i. e. for an inflamma- 
tory tumour, whether on the of, of the neck, or within the ton- 
fils, fo as to affect the breathing. Galen in Defin. Med. 

Crxa'xTHEMIS, Lat. Das, of aue, a dog, and 4,906, Gr. a 
flower I -chamomile. 


or 
CryxanTHRO'PIA L of au, a dog, and aur, Gr. a 
man] madneſs, or a kind of frenzy, cauſed by — of a 
mad dog, wolf, c. fo that the patient ſhuns the light, and every 


thing that is bright, is very fearful of water, and es at the re- 
—ů 2 


Crxa'xTHROPHY, H. the fame with canantbropia, which ſee. 
Crna'ta, Lat. [, Gr.] the artichoke, _ 
__ Cryxcnra'mus, Lat. [xvyxpapcr, Gr.] a bird ſomething larger 
than à creſted lark. and accounted a great delicacy in Italy. 
CYNEGE'TICS [xumyeixa, of aui, 2 dog, and ayw, Gr. to lad} 
books which treat of hunting; alſo the art of hunting, the art of tiaiu 
ing dogs and hunting with them. | | 
3 2 "xonxc;, Of xv, gen: of 8 Gr. a 
„ cynique, Fr. cynicus, ] having the qualities of a dog, d, 
4 ſnarling. ical. rr it is his 
cynical phraſe, will ſome time or other find out his art. Wilkins. 
CrY'x1caLxEss [from cynica/] moroſeneſs. 
 Cr'xic, . [of xwes, Gr. dogs, fo called on account of their 
churtihnes} philoſopher of the ſnarling fort, a follower of Diogenes, 
a rude man. Cynics were a ſect of philoſophers that contemned all 
things, eſpecially grandeur and riches, and all arts and ſciences, ex- 
cept ethics or morality. The chief principle of this ſect, in common 


from the ſtoics in their r of that maxim ; the cynics being 
of opinion, that a man followed nature that gratiſied his natural pe- 
tites, while the ſtoics underſtood r1caT rEASON by the word nature. 

Query, If Plutarch does not give us a more favourable idea of theſe 


from the interview he relates between Alexander and 


i ? pane ny jeg 2 who was then at Corinth, 
lying on the ground, and having aſked him if he <vaated any thing, 
received this anſwer in the affirmative ; yes, ſays he, I would have 


you ſtand from between mt and the sux.” That monarch's 
_ attendants laughed at the coarſeneſs of the reply ; but the himſclt 
— „that if he were not ALExavDer, he could wiſh to be 
1OGENES.” 
How vilely doth this cyzic rhime. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cr'xicus srasuus, Lat. [with 2 e. a 
convulſion of the muſcles of the mouth, which s the face ſo awry, 


that it reſembles the grinni > gz dog. 
Crnomo'Taxe, Lat. [of xo; and Boram, Gr.] the herb ſtinking 
mayweed, g. d. dog's-herb: and this etymology will ſerve for the 
following com | 
Crynoce'PHALE, Lat. [of xv; and x«paan, Gr. the head] an herb 
| bearing a flower reſembling a dog's head. 
Crxoce'enaLlis, or CYNOcE PHALUS [ , Gr.] a kind of 
ape with an head like ai dog ; the dog- 
A Cyxoce'PHALus [heroglyphically] was by the ancient Fpyp- 
tians uſed to repreſent the moon, a (as ſome /z7pr/c} the 
different motions of that planet by the different poſlures of that animal. 
Cyxocra'msr, the herb dog's mercury. Lat. of Gr. 
Cynovpe'cTos [ xwolnzro;, Gr. ] a perſon bit by a mad dog. Dioſcar. 
CrYnope'xTEs, Lat. [of zvw, a dog, and eds, Gr. a tooth] dogs 


Cryno'ves Orexis [with phyſicians) a dog-like appetite or extreme 


hunger, attended with a vomiting or a looſeneſs. 
Crxopz'smvs, Lat. the band or ligament which ties the prepuce 
to the glans. | | 


e appetice like a dog. 
| —. RRHODON, Lat. [x023:00;, Gr.] the wild roſe, or ſweet- 
briar roſe. | 
 Crno'sBaTos, Lat. [xvwooflaro, Gr.] eglantine or ſweet-briar ; 
alſo the caper-buſh. Scapula calls it Runus Caxixus. 

CrxosunA [xwoovpa, of xvwr, a dog, and ua, Gr. the tail] a con- 
ſtellation of ſeven ſtars near the north pole, alſo called «r/a minor, i. e. 
the leſſer bear, or the polar ſtar in the tail of it, by which failors 
ſicer. 

Cyxo0'sURE, the ſame with cyno/ura. 
— battlements it LF 

Boſom d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 

The cyno/ure of neighbouring eyes. Milton. mw 
 CY'ow [c, Fr.] a graft, ſprig or ſucker of a tree, ſpringing from 
an old one. See Corn. : 

Cyrart'ss*, Lat. [xvTapooan, Gr.] certain fiery meteors or va- 
pours that a in the air at night. f 

Cryant'ss1as, Lat. [xvrapcoiac, Gr. ] the largeſt kind of ſpurge. 

Crrant'ssvs, Lat. [xvzapooc;, Gr. ] the cy preſs- tree. 

Cy'rervs, Lat. [xvz:po;, Gr.] galingal. ; 

Cr'yei4sR, or Nought (o) which being ſet before a figure, ſignifies 
nothing (unleſs in decimals, where it augments, being put before in 
the ſame rtion as when put aſter integers) but after a figure it in- 
creaſes it by tens, and ſo on ad infinitum. See Cirnkx. 

To and for a Cyynes. 
| To be, or to be looked upon as of no value or eſteem. 
Ne. 28. 


with the ſtoĩcs, was, that we ſhould follow nature: But they differed 


baboon or monkey. Lat. 


CZO 
Speaks [xrPupz, aug, Gr. crooked] a crookedneſs oi t. 


_ Creno'vra, or Cvruo'sis [of al, Gr. to incline or lean] a bend 
ing backwards of the vertcbra's, or turning joints of the back ; the 
ſtate of being hunch'd-back'd. 
\ Cy'enox15M, a fort of torture or puniſhment uſed by the ancient: 
which ſome ſuppoſe to be the ſmearing the body over with honev, aud 
expoſing the perſon bound to flies, watps, Cc. But the author of the 
notes on Heſychius ſays, — x»Pwy, that it is derived from 
the word zvxlv, to bend or floop, and ſigniſies that kind of puniſhment in 
which the ac of the maſeſactor was (by means of a piece of Md) 
bent downward ;” ble to that remark of the learned author of the 
Appendix ad Thefaurum H. _ Sc. Are zue xUDITTTO. To N 
= i. e. the cupellum or cup of the Greeks was to called from its Heut 


Cr'press [capreſſus, Lat. xuzarioo%;, Gr. ] 1. A tree which the anci- 
ents accounting an emblem of death, uſed to adorn their ſepulchres with 
it; and uſed it at funerals and in mournful ceremonies. Its leaves are 
ſquamoſe and flat ; the male flowers, which are likewiſe ſquamote, 
grow at remote diſtances from the fruit, which is of a ſpherical form, 
and is compoſed of many woody tubercles in which are hard {ng 114 
ſeeds. The wood of the cyprefs-tree is always green, very leute, of 
a good ſmell, and never rot: or is worm-caten. ' 

Poplars and alders ever quivering play'd, 
And nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade. Pope. 
2. Being anciently uſed in funerals, it is the emblem of mourning. 
Poiſon be their drink, 
Their ſweeteſt ſhade a grove of cypreſs trees. Shakeſpeare. 

Cryress [fo called from the iſlands of Cypreſs, from whence they 
were firſt brought] a ſort of ſtuff, partly filk, and partly ha r, with 
v hich formerly hoods and other veſtments for women were made. 

Cr'yzus [in geography] an iſland ſituated in the moſt eaſterly par: 
of the Mediterrancan fea, between 34 and 30 north latitude, aud 
33 36* eaſt longitude. | 

Cvrars [with botaniſts) a ſhrub or buſh much like privet, with 
the flowers of which the inhabitants of the ifle of Cyprus, uſed to 
make ſweet oil; alſo the drug called camphire. Lat. 

Crraus [I ſuppoſe from the place where it was made, or corrupt!» 
from c3preſs, as being uſed in mourning. */ob»;ſer] See CVE ES. 2 
thin tranſparent black ſtuff, | | 

Lawn as white as driven ſnow. 
Cyprus black as e er was crow. Lafee. 

Craexa'ici, Lat. [from Ariftippus ot Cyrene] Cyreniacs were a 
ſect of philoſophers, who held that man was born for plcature, wacre- 
by they not oaly meant the privation of pain and a tranguility of mind. 
but an aſſemblage of all mental and ſenſual pleatfines, particularly the 
laſt, and that vii tue was only fo far laudable as un conduce:! thereto. 

CY'rIcx:ceaT {old Saxon cuſtom} a tribute or duty ancicntly pl 
to the church. . 

Cr tu, or CrrTo'srs, Lat. ſergrows or avpruc;, fiow x1 . 
Gr. crooked] A tumour of the hypochondria (tays Bruno) is called 
cyrtoma by Hireock ATES ; but either term anſwers to cyphofis, which 
ſhgnifies a gibbofir;, whether trom a {ad conformation of parts, or from 
external violence. Bruns. 

Cr'*s:arvs, the gut called refrm, the lowermoſt of all; alſo the 
fundament. | 

Crsr, or Cy'sT1s [zv5is, Gr.] a veſicle or bag that contains ſome 
morbid matter. lu taking it out the i broke. IF5jeman. The vo- 
mica is contain d in ac or bag. Arbuthnet. = 

_ CysTera'ric Artery [with anatomiſts] a branch of the cæliac ar- 
tery, which. paſſes through the liver and gail-bladder, fo called of , 
Gr. a bladder, a bag. | 

Crsrteyra'ricus Dufus [with anatomiſts] is that duct which is im- 
planted in the hepatic duct, and the gall-bladder. 

Cr'sT:ca [Lat. with phyſicians] medicines good for diſeaſes in 
the bladder. See CysTic. | 8 

Cr's ric Gemelli [Lat. with anatomiſts] are two very ſmall 
branches of the cæliac artery, thro' the gall - bladder. 

Cy'sTic, adj. of or belonging to a bag or cyi. 

Cr'sTicaL, of or ining to the cyltis or cyſtics, contained in a 
bag. The bile is of two ſorts; the cy//ic, or that contained in the gai!- 
bladder, which is a ſort of repoſitory for the gall ; or the hepatic, 7. e. 
what flows immediately from the liver. Arbuthnot. | 

Cr'sTic Vein [with anatomiſts] a branch of the vena porta that 
goes up to the gall bladder. | 
Crsric [of zv54;, Gr.] belonging to a bladder, eſpecially that out 
of which the urine or gall comes. | 8 

Cy'sTics [nurua, of xv, Gr. ] medicines againſt diſtempers of 
the bladder. | 

Cr'sT1s [xvris, Gr.] a bladder. See Cr3T. 

Cx'sris [with ſurgeons] a bay or ſlin which contains the matter 
of an impoſthume. 

CysTro'touy [of xv5i;, a bladder, and Ton, from reww, Gr. to 
cut] the operation of cutting for the ſtone, alſo the art or practice of 
opening incyſted tumours, or cutting the bag in which any morbid 


matter 15 contained. 


Crzick' uns {of the iſland Cyzico] magnificent banquetting houſes 
among the Gr:cks, always expoſed to the north, and commonly 


opening = gardens. 
a 


Czar [an abbreviation of Cæſar; 2 Sclavonian word written more 


properly sar] the title of the emperor of Muſcovy and Ruſſia. 


Cz,:21'xa {from czar] The empreſs of Ruſſia. | 
Czar Tz1x, a town of the Ruſſian empire, in the kingdom ot 
Aſtracan, on the river Wolga. 
CzasLa'w, a town of Bohemia, about 3 — ug ſouth- eaſt of Prague. 
Czeca'ss1, a town of the Ukrain, in Ruſſia, ſituated on the rf 
Nieper, about go miles ſouth-eaſt of Kiof. Wh 
Czt'rx1c, a town of Carniola, in the circle of Auſtria, in Ger- 
many, about 25 n:iles ſouth-eaſt of Lauback. 3 
Cze'xNicoy, the capital of the province of Czernigof, in Ruſſa, 
near the Frontiers of Poland. | 
Czz'x5KOw, a town of Warſovia, in Poland, ſituated on the river 
Viſtula, about 30 miles ſouth of Warſaw. SRD? 
Czo'ncrovrT, a town of Hungary, fituated on the river i kiefſe, 


about 13 miles north of Segeden. 
3 3 4 0 D. 
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d Roman, D Italick, DÞ Engliſh, Do Saxon, As 
Greek, q Hebrew, are the fourth letters of their reſpective 
214 it is a conſonant nearly a hing in found 
to T. but formed by a ftronger appulſe of the tongue to 
the upper part of the mouth. 10 

is pronounced in all Engliſh words, being uniform and never 


in Latin numbers, ſignifies 500, and a daſh over it, as P, 


D, 
mute. 
D, 
5000. 
D, is oſten in the titles of books, ſet aſter the name of an author, 


as D. T. Decor Theohgie, i. e. doctor of divinity; M. D. Medi- 
cine Doctor, doctor of 1 "> FR 

D. D. [in inſcriptions ntly ſtands Deo Dedicarvit, i. e. 
OM a > Gb; or for "Dore Dedit, i. e. he preſented. 

D. D. is likewiſe ſet as an abbreviation for doctor of divinity. 

D. D. D. ſ in inſcriptions] ſtands often for Deo Donum deat, i. e. 
he offered a preſent to God. Lat. 

D. D. D. Q. ſin inſcriptions] ſtand for Dar dicat aedicatgue, i. e. 
he gives, ſets apart, and dedicates. Lat. | 

d. D. Q. S. ſin inſcriptions] ſtands for Diis Deabu/zue Sacrum, 
i. e. conſecrated to the gods goddeſſes. 

D. DNN 
Lord. Lat. 

DA ſin muſic books] ſignifies from or ar. 

DC [in muſic books] an abbreviation of „ WY HI 
the head or 2 This is commonly met with at the end of 
rondeaus, or ſuch airs or tunes as end with the firſt part, and intimates 
that the ſong or air is to be begun again, and ended with the firſt 


art. 
F Dae, a ſmall flat fea-kſh. Of flat-fiſh there are dabs, plaice. Ca- 


ved. a 
Das. 1. A ſlap on the face; box on the ear, a blow with ſome- 


thing moiſt or ſoft. 2. A dirty clout. 3. A ſmall lump of any thing. 

4. Something moiſt or ſlimy thrown upon one. 5. A word of con- 

tempt for a woman. 

Den (among ſchool-boys, and in low language] one expert at any 
play or game; an artiſt, one expert at ſomething. 

To Das, werb act. [prob. of dazber, Fr.] 1. To cuff or bang. 
2. To flap or ſtrike gently, with ſomething ſoft or moiſt. A fore 
ſhould never be wiped by drawing tow or rag over it, but only by 
dabbing it with fine lint. Sharp. | 


Day Cnicx, /ab/t. a chicken newly hatch'd, a chicken whoſe 


feathers are not yet grown. 
A dab-chick dabbles thro' the copſe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades and hops. Pac. 
Danis [Lat. with logicians] one of the moods of ſyllogiſm. 
io Drunk. vc. act. [prob. of dabbelen, Du. to ſplaſh] to 
\mear, to beſprinkle. | 
Bright hair | | 
Dabtica in blood. Shakeſpeare. 

1 dolBled the wound with oil. Wrijemen. 
The fouth riſing with dal ble wings. Suit. 

To Darsri.e, werb nent. 1. To ſtir about in water, or dirt. Neither 
will a fpim that dwells with ſtars dabbie in this impurer mud. Glau- 
vie, She could neither ſu im nor dabble with her legs. L'E- 
range. | 
Ile found the bovs at play, | | 
And faw them d-65/ing in their clay. Sw:;f?. 

2. To do any thing in a flight or ſhallow manner, to meddle with 
things in which we have no ſkill, to tamper with. You have besen 
ting here aud there with the text, I have had more reverence for 
the writer. Pope. 

_ D="yyr en [of dab] 1. One that ſplaſhes or ſtirs water about. 
2. One tightly furniſhed with the knowledge of an art; a ſuperficial 
nedler; as, a dabbier in politics. Saif. | | 

Dau, a port town in the province of Decan, on the weſtern 
coaſt of the Hither India. 

Daru'ze, a weapon, a fort cf mace borne before the Grand 
Signior. 

Da'ca, a city of the province of Bengal, in the Eaſt- Indies, ſitu- 
ated on a branch of the rirer Ganges. 

Dacr (of uncertain derivation: in moſt provinces called dare. 
TFoinſon] a ſmall river fith, like a roach, but leſs. 

| Let me hve harmlef.)y ; and near the brink 
Of rent or Avon have a dwelling place, 
Where I may fee my quill or cork down fink, 
Wich eager bite ot pearch, or bleak, or dace. Maltas. 

DacxyourDts [aaf vi, Of caxprin, a tear, and 622+, Gr. ſhape] 
a kind of weeping ulcer. 

Daczsyoror'ys [Lat. of dargrer, and wow, Gr. to make] things 
which by their acrimony excite tears, as onions, Sc. 

D:i'crvue Fr. datiile, It. 4023, Sp. daffyiu', Lat. Saxto MS, Gr. 
2 finger | a foot or meaſure in a J. atin verſe, contiſting of one long 
i1Ilable and two ſhort following, like the joints of a hager; as, /er:- 
Derry. 

Darss Fat. $2aTY2ws, Gr.) the herb ſcammony. 

Dre {of a,, a finger, and ., Gr. ſpeech} a 
ditcouriing be fiens in de with the tngets. | 

DicTYtiouancy (of dxzltuÞ>,a ting, and pairna, Gr. divina- 
ton] they hold a ring tuipended ly a fine thread over a round table, 
on the edge of which was made divers marks with the 24 letters of 
tue alphabet. The ling in its vibration ſtopping at certain letters, 


[in inſcriptions] ſtands for Domini Noftri, i. e. of our 


ſignify the devil, or an evil ſpirit. 


_ eonjubſiantialijts of the fourth century, as 


DAF 


Up pkg Gelb together, compoſed the anſwe: of what 


ſoug], 
operation was preceded by a great many — 


| ſuperſtiticu, 
ceremonies. 

DacTtyYio'xomy [of Jarre, a finger, and ., Gr. law] the 
art of numbering on the fingers. The rule is this; the left thumb 
is reckoned 1, the index 2, and fo on to the right thamb, which is the 
10th, and denoted by the cypher o. 

Day, Da'ppa, or Da'vpy [it is remarkable, that in all parts of 
the world, the word for father, as firſt taught to children, is com- 
pounded of @ and t, or the kindred letter 4, differently placed; 
as, tad, C. Brit. atta, Goth. fata, Lat. mammas atque tatas haber afra. 
—_— Johnſon. Dadda, It.] a name by which young children call 


Never ſo bethumpt with words, | 
Since I call'd my brother's father dad. Shakeſpeare. 
Fine child, as like his da as he could ſtare. Gay. 
—— [7. dead oak] the heart or body of a tree that is tho- 
rotten. 

* [It. a dye; with architects] is uſed by ſome writers for the 
die, which is the part in the middle of the pedeſtal of a column, be- 
tween its baſe and cornice, and is of a cubic form. | 

Da'pucni [of das, an unftuous and reſinous wood, of which the 
ancients made torches, and «x, Gr. to hold or have] torch-bearer: ; 
prieſts of Cybelc, who ran about the temple with lighted torches in 
their hands, which they delivered from hand to hand till ir 59 
thro* them all. This they did in memory of Cere's ſearching for her 
5 Proſerpine by the light of a torch which ſhe kindled in Mount 

tna 


Dx'par, or Dxv4'trax [Aedalen, Lat. of Nada, of Jailar- 
aw, Gr. to do artificially] 1. Various, variegated. 2. Cunning, witty, 
artificial, ingenious. Ths is not the true meaning, nor ſhou!d be 
imitated. Fobnjor. 

Nor hath the gal hand of nature pour'd 

Her gifts of outward grace. J. Philips. 

D uox . Gr.] a ſpirit either good or bad; ſome heather 
writers uſe it to ſignify Cod; but chriſtian writers generally uſe it to 
As to the etymology of this 
word, Heſychius is at a loſs whether to derive it from 8aoo ya: (be 
ſhould have faid 2242pas) to diitribute, or from dannen, i. e. expert, 
knowing, or intelligent. The firſt ſeems the moſt natural derivation ; 
tho' either 2 well enough with the office which the old pagars 
aſcribed to theſe “ di/embodied ſpirits (add, if you will, or thote of a 
higher claſs) I mean that of mediating between God and us, c. and 
their being diſpenſers of good things to mankind. And, by the way, 
on much the ſame foot was the invocation of ſaints introduced by the 


Mede and Sir Iſaac 

Newton have fully proved. | 

N. B. 1 ſaid 4:jembodied ſpirits, from the known acceptation 

word LA, and diene in Greek writers, and in particular 
moſt ren.arkable paſſage which the learned author of the 


x ad 
Theſaur. H. Steph. &c. produces from Juſtin Martyr, Apel. 1. Pp. 28, 
Ed. Thirlb. Kas e Jvyxas; eber, Sc. i. e. and they who are 


/eized and violently eg:tated by the souls of the deceaſed ; whom all 


men ſtyle D-rmon-ſeized ard mad. — And on the fame foot the judi- 


cious Mr. Mede was inclined to — — text, 1 _ c. iv. v. 1. 
as follows ; — « Shall f the faith, givin to ſeduci 
ſpirits, and d:Arines Jo go Aal £4 of 9 1. e. far 
relating to [the inwocation of] departed $ovLs, or ſpirits. And in 
like manner, Rewe/. c ix. v. 20. The reader will find the citations 
on this head from both Mede and Newton under the words BAN DE- 
um and CaTAPHRYGIANs, compared. See Deron, and its deriva- 
ves. | | 

A Dznoxtac [Armenien, Lat. of Samnazxe-, Gr.] one poſ- 
ſefled with a devil, furious, mad. | 

Dxmoxes [according to ſome phyſical writers] are ſuch diftem- 
pers for which no natural cauſe can be aſſigned; and are ſuppoſed to 
proceed from the influence and poſſeſſion of the devil. 

D#"mox1sM, the belief or worſhip of a dzmon. See Dæuo- 
NET, 

Dx uo'xisr. 1. A worthipper of the devil. 2. One who converts 
the truc God into ſuch, by overthrowing his era character. Per 
fect le moniſli, ſays lord Shafteſbury, undoubtedly there are in religion: 
becauſe we know whole nations who worſhip a dewi/ or fiend, to whom 
they ſacrifice and offer prayers, in reality on no other account than 
becauſe they fear him. And we know very well, that in ſome reli- 
gions, there are thoſe who expreſsly give no other idea of God, than 
of a being arbitrary, violent —— not abſolutely good -— but capa- 
ble of acting according to mere will or fancy.” Cbaracteriſtics, vol. 
II. p. 14 and 11 compared. | 

Da'rropit., Da'FropiLLY, or Da'rFropownDILLY [afpbodele, Fr. 
asfodille, It. a/j bd, Lat. of which Skinner ſuppoſes it a corruption, 
of ao$4axS-, Gr. ] a lily lower commonly called a daffy-down-dilly, 
conkiting of one leaf, bell-ſhaped. The empalement which com- 
monly nf-s out of a membraneous vagina, turns to an oblong or 
roundiſh fruit. Shew me the green ground with daffodowndilies. 
Spenſer. | 

my Bid amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, 
And daf.dille; fill their cups with tears, 
To ſhew the laureate herſe where Lycid lies. Millon. 
The ſhort narciffus and fair 4aFodi/. Dryden. 

To Darr, verb a. [contrafted from di aft, that is, to throw back, 
to throw of. Johan. ] to toſs aſide, to put away with contempt. — 
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The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades that daft the world aſide, 
And bid it pals. Shakeſpeare. 

Dac. {[dage, Fr.] 1. A dagger. 2. Dew upon 


. 3- A piſtol, 
a hand gun; ſo called from ſcrving the les o . 


a dagger, 


bein 
carried ſeeretly, and doing miſchief ſuddenly. Johnen. 4. A chil. | 


blaia. 
To Dac, verb a8. [from daggle] to bemire, to let fall in the wa- 
ter. A low word. . 

Dac Lecks [of dag. Sax. ] the wool fo cut off. 

To Das Sheep, to cut off the ſkirts of the fleece. 

Da'can [Heb. bread-com] a Phanician deity ſo called, whom 
Sanchiniatho makes to be fon of Uranzs and brother of Saturn; he 
was Called alſo Siton and Atlas; and was the inventor of the plough, 
and of ſowing bread-corn. Jackſon's Chronolog. Antig. vol. III. p. 22. 
See Dacon. Euſebius owns that the Phanicians and Egyptians were the 
firſt who deified mortal men. Prep. Evang. lib. I. c. 6. p. 17. And 


Sir Iſaac Newton adds, that, on their coming into Greece, they taught 


thoſe nations to do the like. Chronol. p. 225. 
Da"cctr [dague, Fr. daga, It. and Sp. of vager, or dage, Teut. 
deegen, Ger. a ſword] 1. A weapon or ſhort ſword, a poignard. 
This ſword a dagger had, his page, 
That was but little for his age. Hudibras. | 
2. [In fencing ſchools] a blunt blade of iron with a baſket hilt, uſed 
for defence. | | | | 
To be at Daccrnrs drawing [of dagger and draw] the act of 
drawing daggers, approach to open violence, to be at the very point 
of quarrelling. | | ; 
| They always are at duggers-drawing, 
And one another clapperclawing. Hadibras. 
Daccer Fi, a fort of fea-fiſh. | 
2 Y 4a [with printers] a mark of reference in the form of a dag- 
5 To A'GGLE, verb af. [from dag, dew; a word, according to 
Mr. Lye, derived from the Dan. according to Skinner, from dag, 
ſprinkled ; or deazan, Sax. to dip] to daub the ſkirts of one's clothe, 
_ = to dip careleſsly in water or mud, to bemi:c, ro be- 


* DaccLe, verb neat. to be in the mire, to run thro* Met or 


Nor like a y dugglid thro' the towr, 
To fetch a_s 4 2 ſong up and down. Pope. 

Da'ccLe-Tair, a flatternly, fuitith woman. 

Da'cGLEtD-Tail, adj. [of diggle and rail. It ſeems for digg 
tailed] bemired, dipped in water or mud. Choak d at the tight of ſo 
many dagęle l- cal parſons. Szuiyt. | IN, 

Dac-swais, a rough courſe mantle. 

Da'cv, or Da'cteworT, the capital of an iſland of the ſame 
name, in the Baltic, near the coaſt of Livonia, ſubje& to Ruſſia. 

Da con hr of 37, Heb. a fiſh] an idol of the Philifiines, that 
upwards was of a human ſhape, but downwards reſembled that of a 
fith, having ſcales, and a finny tail turned upwards. Some imagined 
it to have been the image of Neptune or a'I'riton. Den, If this is 
not the ſame with the 7 fie abovementioned ? 

Da'cus [of dais, a cloth, wherewith the tables of kings were an- 
ciently covered] the chief or upper table in a monaſtery. 

Dauce'sTav, a country of Aſia, bounded by Circafha on the north, 
by the Caſpian Sea on the eaſt, by Chirvein, a province of Perſia, on 
the ſouth, and by Georgia on the weſt. Its chief towns are Tarku 
and Derbent, both ſituated on the Caſpian Sea. 

Da'nous, a kingdom of Africa, on the coaſt of Guinea. 

DarvaLa [of da, dax, Gr.] certain ſtatues made as follows: the 
Plateans, &c. having aſſembled in a grove, expoſed pieces of ſodden 
fleſh to the open air, and carefully obſerving whither the crows that 
preyed upon them directed their flight, hewed down all thoſe trees, 
and formed them into ſtatues. 

DaivaLa, a feſtival of the Grecians, wherein a ſtatue, adorned in 
woman's apparel, was accompanied by a woman in the habit of a 
bride-maid, followed by a long train of Bœotians, to the top of Mount 
Clitheron, upon which was a wooden altar erected, furniſhed with a 
great ſtore of combuſtible matter; they offered on it a bull to Jupiter, 


and an heifer to Juno, with wine and incenſe, and all the Daidala's 


were thrown into it and conſumed together. 


The original of this cuſtom was tis; Jupiter and Juno having had 


a quarrel, ſhe departed from him into Euboea, whence Jupiter, by all 
his arts and perſuaſions, not being able to engage her to return to him, 
he dreſſed up a ſtatue in woman's apparel, and placing it in a chariot, 
gave it out that it was Platea, to whom he was contracicd in order to 
marriage. Juno hearing this, poſted in all haſte to meet the chariot, 
and being well pleaſed with the contrivance, became reconciled to her 
huſband. Poetical and fabulous. | 

Dai [with failors} a trough in which the water runs from the 

mps over the decks. 

Da'ity, ag. [dæglic,. Sax. dagelyck, Du. tacklich, Ger.) happen- 
ing every day, or very frequently ; done every day. Daily thanks. 
Shakepeare. | | "Hap 

| Ceaſe, man, of woman born, to hope relief 

From daily trouble and continued grief. Prior. | 

Dairy, adv. every day, day by day, very often. A man with 
whom — 1 daily for years er. Dryden. 

To Dain, or To Dion [daigner, Fr. degnare, It. dignar, Sp. 
dignare, Lat.] to vouchſafe, to condeſcend. See to Driox. * 

Dai'xritv. 1. Finely, nicely, curiouſly, delicately. This fame 
truth doth not ſhew the maſks, mummeries and tri of the worid 
half fo ſtately and daintily as candle light. Pacon. 2. Delicioully, 
pleaſantly. No region on earth ſo dainr;/y watered. Hewwel. To flecp 
well and fare daintily. Broome. 

Dar'xTixess [of deln, Obi. Fr.] 1. Delicacy, ſoſtneſs. 

What ſhould yet thy palate plcaſc? 

Daintine/s and ſofter eaie. Ben Johnſon. 
2. Elegance, nicety. The Duke exceeded in. the 4aintineſs of his leg 
and foot, and the earl in the fine ſhape of his bands. Morten. 3. Nice- 


neſs in eating, ſqueamiſktneis. Of ſand, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius 


without any daintine/s. Wotton. 


It hata a perennial root. 
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Dar xTY, fab. [of dain, O. Fr. but Caf:ubon derives it vi bete, 
Gr. feaſt] 1. Delicacy, nicety, ſomething nice and of exquilite tate 
Be not defirous of his dainties : for they are deccittul meat. Proverbs. 
2. A word of fondneſs formerly uſed. Why that's my dainty * 1 hail 
maſs thee. Shate/peare. f 

Darxry, adj. [derived by Skinner from d4air, an old French werd 
for di licate ; which yer I cannot find in dictionaries. Tebrfon] 1. Vie 
ſing to the palate, delicious. Dainty plums. Bacon. 2. Of acute ſen- 
tibility, delicate, nice, ſqueamith, luxurious, tender. They were 2 
fine and tainty people; frugal and yet elegant, tho? not military. Ba- 
can. This is the floweſt yet the Aaintieſt tenſe. Davies. 3. Scrupu- 
lous, ceremonious. 

Let us not be 4z:r:t3 of leave- taking, 
But ſhift away. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Elegant, tenderly languiſhing, or effcminately b-avtiful 
Baſons and eu ers to lave her dainty hands. eat peare, 
Thoſe dainty limbs which nature lent N 
For gentle uſage and ſoft delicacy. 27i/ter. 
5. Nice, affectedly fine. 
In ſcorn your 4ainty ſpeakers have the curſe, 
To plead bad cauſes down to worſe. F., 

Dara [Zazeria, of dar, or dez, Sax. which at firft forwn | the 
daily yicld of milch-cows, or pioſit made of them, as others of 4 
riere, Fr. behind, g. / a koute backwards; from 4. . an dd word for 
milk. Lye} 1. The occupation or art of making various kinds of f d 
from milk. Grounds were turned in Enviand ftrom bre«Giug to feruing 
or dairy. Martimer. 2. A place where ilk and milk meets ae kept 
and manufactured. | 

No more worth 

Than the court and country fury, 

That doth haunt the hearth or dairy. Ben Jil uſen. 

What llore my dairies and my folds contain. Dryden. 
3. Paſturage, ground where milk cat: le are kept. Children in dai 
countries wax tall. Bacon. 

Dares u. . [of dairy and raid] the woman ſervant wi 
manages the milk. In love with one of Sir Rover's dutr y-. A.- 
447. 

Darsy CIrrgereage, Sax. day's eye. Clancer] a ſorins flower 
Ihe ilower, are radiated. Das picd and 
viglets blue. Shak-prare. I his will ind thee picking ot A et. Ad. 
Aber. | 
Darz [h, Fr.] a conopy. 

Dis, a number of ten hides, aca I, is of 20. 
Daren Her, a bu. 
Dar, It. ſ in mule ©9955) for or by. . 
Dale [dle, Sax. dal, Dan. and Du. bat, Ger. Þa2!; Su. dati, 
Goth.] a valley, a bottom between hills, a vale. 

A high over hills. ard low aden the das. Spenſer. 

This dat, a pleaſing region, not unbleſt. Tickel. 

Da"teBurGH, the capital ot the province of Dalia, in Sweden, fitua- 
ted on the weſt fide of Wener-lake, 5o miles nonth-ealt of Gottenburgh. 

Daieca'riia, a province of Sweden, abourding with iron and 
copper mine,; fo ca!l:d from a inver of the fame name which runs 
thro it. 

Da“Lia, a prevince of Sweden, baun led on the north by Dalecat- 
lia, on the east by Wermerland au Weua-lake, on the fouth by 
Gothland, and on the welt by Norway. | 

Dali yaTR1 ſin old law] certain Lulks, or narrow flips of paſture- 
ground, left betwecn the ſurrows in pluuged lands. 

DaLxt1'TH, a town of Scotland, 1a the county of Lothian, 4 miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Edinburgh. | | 

Da"LLiaxce {from dally] 1. Interchange of careſies, to; ing. 

Do not give d4a/licn.c too much the rein. Shakeſpeare. | 
Nor youthful dal/#arce a beleems 
Fair couple link d in happy nuptial league Milton. 
2. Conjugal convertation. | 
"The iapicnt king 
| Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian ſpouſe. TL. 
3. Delay. 
Wind and tide ſtay for this gentieman; 
And I, to blame, have held him here too long — 
Good Lord, you uſc this da/{iancc to excuſe 
Your breach of promiſe. Shakeſpeare. | 

Da'r.t1trx {from dally] a triſter, a fondler. Daily dalliers with 

leaſant words. Aſcham. | 

Dax er [of unknown etymology] a tuft or clump. 

Of barley the fineſt and grecneſt ye find, 
Tufer. 


Leave ſtanding in dallaps till time ye do find. 
To Dx'iLY, verb neut. [datlen, Du. to trifle] 1. To triſle, to amuſe 
one's ſelf with idle play. We have trifled too long already: it is mad- 
neſs to daliy any longer. Calamy. 2. To toy, to play with amoroully, 
to be full of wanton tricks. | 

| Not dallring with a brace of courtezans, | 

But meditating with two deep divines. Shakegpeare. 
3. To ſport, to frolic. Dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the ſon. 
Shakeſteare. 4. To delay. They that would not be reformed ty 
that correction wherein he dallled with them, ſhall feel a judgment. 
Wiſdom. | | 

To Dart, verb ad. To put off, to amuſe till a proper opportu- 
nity. Dallhing off the time with often f:irmiſhes. Raleig b. 

| Whine <>. a frontier province of Europe, moſtly ſubje& to the 
Turks, but ſome of the towns on the fea-coalt to the Venctians. It is 
bounded by Boſnia on the north, by Servia on the eaſt, by Albania on 
the ſouth, and by Morlachia and the Gulph of Venice on the well. 

Daina'ttix Cap, the name of a tulip. : 

Darma'ric [of Dalmatia, in Greece, where firſt uſed] a Lind of 
veſtment, having large open ſleeves, worn by prieſts. 

D&x'LTox, a market-town of Lancaſkire, on the Dudden-(.inds in 
Loynfdale, 200 miles from London. 

Dau [of dame, Fr. which formerly ſgnifed mother. Had Nero 
never been an emperor, ſhould never his dame have becſlaine. Chaſer } 
1. The mother. Applied to animals, not human. 

The dam runs lowing up and down, 
Looking the way her harmleſs young ore went. 8 —_—_— 
; 


D A M 


They bring but one morſel of meat at a time, and have not fewer than 
ſeven or eight young in the neſt, which, at the return of their dams, do 
all hold up the:r heads and gape. Ray. 2. A human mother. In con- 
tempt or * . 
This brat is none of mine, 
It is the iflue of Polixena : 
Hence with it, and, together with the dan, 
Commit them to the fire. Shakeſpear 
2. A female of beaft, which has had — 2 | 
Dau [dam, Du. Su. and Dan. damm, Ger.] a flood-gate, a mole 
or bank to confine water. | 
Not with ſo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courſe withſtood ; 
Bears down the dams with unreſiſted ſway, 
And ſweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryden. 
To Dau [demman, ondemman, Sax. dammen, Du. and Ger.] 1. 
To ſtop CE” by moles. I'll have the current in this 


eare. 


2. arg 


Moon, if your influence be quite dam d up 
Wich black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Tho' a ruſh > the wicker hole 


Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us 


With thy long level'd rule of ſtreaming light. Milton. 


Da'mace L age, Fr. of dammm, Lat.] 1. Miſchief, detriment. 


He repulſed the enem much to their damage. Clarendon. 2. Lols, 
miſcheef fuller. @— 
His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have diſpeopl'd heav'n, 
My e fondly deem'd. Milton. | 
3. The value of miſchief done. They were not able to pay the da- 
mages which had been ſuſtain d by the war. Clarendon. 4. Repara- 
tion of damage, retribution. The biſhop demanded reſtitution of the 
ſpoils, or damages for the ſame. Bacon. May I not ſue her for damage: 
in a court of juſtice ? Addiſen. 5. (In law) any hurt or hindrance 
that a man taketh in his _ 3 LS 
Da'races [in common law] particularly ſignify a part of w e 
jurors are to enquite of; for 2 verdict . the principal cauſe, 
they are likewiſe aſk'd their conſciences touching coſts, which are the 
charges of ſuit and dun e, which contain the hindrances that the 
intiff or demandant hath ſuffered by means of the — to 
um by the defendant or tenant. Come. he judge au arded due da- 


&. Watts. 
1 Clear [a law term] a duty formerly paid to the p 
taries and other clerks, being a third, fixth, or tenth of the da- 
mage recovered upon a trial in any court of juſtice ; but this was diſ- 


annulled the 17th of Charles II. 
| miſchief} a term uſed, when 


Dauack Feaſant [g. d. doing hurt or mi 

the tcaſts of a ſtranger get into another man's ground and feed there, 

ſpolling graſs or corn, in which caſe the owner of the 28 may di- 
in or impound them, as well in the night as in the da, 

To Da'wacr, verb act. [dommager, Fr.] 1. To do hurt, to miſ- 
chief, to impair, to harm. I conſider time as an immeſe ocean, into 
which many noble authors are entirely ſwallowed up, many very much 
ſhatter d and dumagcd, ſome quite diſjointed and broken into pieces. 

1 <erb neut. to be damaged, to take d. mage. 

Da"wactauit [from damage] 1. Suſceptible of damage or hut ; 
as, domageable commodities. 2. Miſchievous, icious. Oblccne 

iĩimmodeſt talk is offenſive to the purity of , damagrable and in- 
ſectious to the innocence of our neighbours, and pernicious to out- 
ſelves. Geernment of the Toergue. 

Darra'ra, a ſea-port town cf the Morea, in Greece, at the en- 
tance of the gulph of Eng:a. 

Da'vax, a port town of the Hither India, in the province of Gu- 
zurat, or Curing, fituated on the weft coaſt, about 80 miles ſouth of 
Surat. It i fubje® to the Portugueſe. 5 

DauA scx, i. [dumajcenus, from Deng a ſmall black 
plum. It is now pronounced er. In April the damaſcene 
and plum-trees in bloſiom. _ 3 . | 

_ Damna'scus, or Scnau, capital city Syria, 
Btuated in a fruitſul plain, go miles north-eaſt of —— 4 p g 

Da uask [dama, damaſquin, Fr. damaſcino, dommeſco, It. damaſco, 
Sp. ot Dama, ct] 1. Fine ſilk, linen, c. in flowers or figures. Wi 
your ſhoes with a damoſt napkin. Swift. 2. It is uſed in Fairfax, tor 
red colour, from the a roſe. 

Her damaſk late, now chang'd to white. Fairfax. 
To Dauask, verb af. [damaſquiner, Fr.] 1. To work filk, linen, 
Ec. in flowers or figures. 2. To draw hts on paper, to varie- 
gate, to diverſify. | | | 
Around him dance the roſy hours, 
And damasking the ground with flow'rs, 
Wich ambient ſwects perfume the morn. 
3. To adorn ſteel work with figures. | 

To Damasx Potable Liguers, is to warm them a little, to take off 
the ſharpneſs of the cold, to make them mantle. A cant word. 
 DamackEt'xiNG [Aue, Fr. fo called of Damaſcus in — 
the art of adorning ſteel, iron, &c. by making inciſions in them, 
5 them up with wire of gold or ſilver, as in ſword blades, locks 
of pittols, Tc. 


Fenton. 


amask Plam. See Pun. | 
Dauasx Reh, a ſueet - ſcented flower, the roſe of Damaſcus. See 
 Rose. 

Damasgut'xrny, ſtcel work damaileencd, or the art itſclf. 

Danst'a, the capital of Ab) ſſinia or Ethiopia, fituatcd at the head 
of a lake, to which it gives name. Lat. 158. N. Long. 34* E. 

Dau [dama, Sp.] 1. A lady, the title of honour given to women. 
The word dame —_— . a miſtreſs of a family, who was a 
lady ; and it is uſed ſtill in the Engliſh law to ſignify a lady: but in 
common uſe now-a-days it repreſents a farmer's wife, or a miſtreſs of a 
tamily of the lower rank in the country. Watts. 


Sov*reign of creatures, univerſal dame. Milton. 


1. Deſerving damnation, juſtly doom'd to 


| To 5 A*MNIFY, werb a. [damnificare, It. of damnifice, 


DAM 


poetry for women of rank. 
His father Faunus, a Laurential dame 
1 mother. 
; country people, | 
ä cock, for, if it were not for his waking our dane, ſu e 


2. It is ſtill uſed in 


Dryden. 
miſtreſs of a low family, gpody. 
would not wake us. L'E e. 4. A woman in general. * 
willing James enough. S — _ 


Dau Simone [in cookery] a particular way of forcing cabbage. 


lettice. 

Dauks Jiolet, a p the flower of which, called alſo queen's gil 
liflower, conſiſts of four leaves, which expand in form of a croſs, which 
ey lin. 


becomes a long, 3 furniſhed with oblong, 
agreed with the 


drical, or globular 
Da'"miaxisTs [of Damiaxus a — a ſe that 
catholics in admitting the fourth council, but diſowned any diſtinction 
r th hs Gott and profeſſed one ſingle nature incapable 
of any difference. 
Damit'Ta, a port-town of E fituated at the eaſtern mouth or 
the river Nile, 4 miles from the fea, and 100 north of Grand Cairo. 
DawisELLa {dameiſelle, Fr.) a little damſel, a lady of pleaſure, a 


To Daux [ne, Lat. damner, Fr. dannare, It. damnar, Sp. ver- 
doemen, Du. verdammen, Ger. deman, Sax. domme, Dan.] 1. To 
condemn or adjudge to hell torments eternally in a future ſtate. 

Nor in the ta ions 
Of horrid 


can come a devil more damn'd. $ 


2. To procure, to cauſe to be eternally condemn'd. That which he 


continues ignorant of, having done the utmoſt that he might not be 
ignorant of it, ſhall not damm him. Sexth. 3. Tocondemn. 
bs His own impartial thought | 

Will ann, and conſcience will record the fault. 


| RR” party to hoot or to hiſs it off the 


AMNABI'LITY [dammabilitas, Lat.] damnableneſs, capableneſs of 
condemnation, AA of deſerving Peas Þ ny 


Deux [Fr. damnatile, It. condenable, Sp. damnabilir, Lat.) 
- T 

entangle unweary minds with his damnable opinion. Hooker. 2. It i 
ſometimes indecently uſed in a low and ludicrous ſenſe for odious, per- 
nicious. Oh thou darmable fellow ! did not I pluck thee by the noſe 
—_ ſpeeches ? —_ | 

A'MNABLENESS damning impicty, horribleneſ:, 
the ſtate or quality f 7 vn F puniſhment. 

Da'mxaBLY. 1. Damnable, in ſuch a manner as to incur eternal pu. 
niſhment, ſo as to be excluded from mercy. We will propoſe the queſtion, 
whether thoſe who hold the fundamentals of faith may deny Chrit 
e The mere fracm they delowat pan then. 0 

ioully, y. The more fweets 1, the 
more damnably their conſciences ſtunk. Dennis. - | 


Da"mxEeD, part. adj. [from damn] hateful, 
A couch for luxury and damned inceſt. Shakeſpeare. 
baſe and damned contrivance. Rowe 


abominable. 
Falſhoods of moſt 
Dauxi'Fic [damnificus, Lat.] that bringeth damage or hurt, enda- 


1. To 
— at By — amr 
has a right to demand ſatisfaction: 2 the power 
„„ . Locke. 2. To 
As if late fight had nought him demnified, 


5 He — - wy Spenſer. | 1 
, 8 2 to c . 2 
be age an enger l- E wo proce 
Dauxo'siTY [damneſitas, Lat.] hurtfulneſs. | 
Dauxo'sE [damnoſus, Lat.] hurtful, harmful. 


Daur, a4. [dampe, Du.] 1. Moiſt, inclining to wet, foggy. 
The trembling 'Trojans hear, 
O'erſpread with a damp ſweat and holy fear. Dryden. 

2. Dejected, ſunk. | 
All theſe and more came ing, but with looks 
Down-caſt and damp. ton. 


_ ſubft. [namp, Su. Dan. and Du. vamp, Ger.) 1. Moiſture. 
wetuels, fog. | 


Night, not now as ere man fell 
Vw and cool and mild ; but with black air, 
| Am—_— y'd with dms and dreadful gloom. Milton. 


A -place to draw the away. Dryden. 
2. A noxious vapour that +- ++ >, — 
and ſometimes choaks the unleſs they get away quickly. 


Mineral exhalations in ſubterraneous caverns are called damps. Wood- 
award. 3. 4 ion, cloud of the mind. 

| Adam y this from the cold ſudden damp 

ue. 223 irits return d. Milton. 
is name ſtruck every w great a damp, 
As Archimedes the Roman camp. Roſcommon. 

To Dany [bamper, Dan. 1. To make damp or moiſt. 2. To de- 
preſs, to put a damp upon or diſhearten, to allay, to chill. Dread of 
death hangs over the mere natural man, and, like the hand-writing on 
the wall, damps all his jollity. Arterbury. 3. Lo weaken, — 
A ſoſt body damperh the ſound. Bacon. | 

8 or cold 1 
imate or years, damp my intended wing 
Depreſs'd. | Milton. 


DAN 


Dawes [in mines] are noxious exhalations, which ſometimes ſuſſo- 
cate thoſe that work in them, and are otherwiſe prejudicial : they are 

iſtingui into ſour ſorts. 

1. The Pea- Blum Dawy [at the mines at the Peak in Derbyſhire] 
this damp is ſuppoſed to proceed from the multitude of the red tre- 
foil flowers, called honey - ſuckles, which abound in the lime ſtone 
meadows there. It takes its name from the likeneſs to the ſmell 
of peas-blofſloms. It is ſaid always to come in the ſummer - time, 
but is not mortal. 

2. The fulminating Dawes ; theſe are found y in coal- 
mines, but very ſeldom, if at all, in lead · mines. the vapour of 
theſe ſort of damps is touched by the flame of a candle, it imme- 
diately catches fire, and has all the effects of lightening or fired gun- 


3- The Common Daurs aſſect perſons with difficulty of breathing: 
but are ſeldom injurious any farther, if the perſon aſſected with it 
co not ſwoon, which, if they do, tho they are not quite ſuffocated, arc 


yet tormented with violent convulſions on their recovery. The 
coming of theſe ſort of damps is known by the flames of the candle 


becoming round, and growing leſſer and lefler, till it uite out. 
The — * of curing Coke ae iwoon, is by laying 2 on their 
bellies, with their mouth to a hole dug in x ground, and if that 
does not recover them, they fill them of ale, and, if that fail-, 
they look upon their caſe as deſperate. | 

4. The Globe Daur; this by miners is ſuppoſed to gather from the 
ſteam of their bodies and the candles, which aſcending up into the 
 bigheſt part of the vault, does there condenſe, and in time a film 
grows over it, which corrupts and becomes peſtilential. It appears 
of a round form, about the bigneſs of a foot-ball, hanging in the 
higheſt part of the roof, of ſuch pailages of the mine, as branch out 
from the main grove. It is covered with a kin about the thickneſ. 
of a cobweb. If this ſkin be broken by a ſplinter, or any other acci- 
dent, the damp preſcatly flies out, and ſuffocates all that are ncar it: 


the workmen have a way of breaking it at a diſtance. by the help 
of a tick and a long rope, which being done, they afterwards purity | 


the with fire. | | 
Da'urtisu [of amp, Dan. damzig, Ger. dumpächt, Ger.] ſome- 
ing damp, moiſt or wet. | 
a'MPISHNESS, or Daurxkss [of dun p or damp] 1. Tenden- 
cy to wet. Put a lay of chalk betwecn the biicks, to take avay all 


. Bacon. 
Nor need they fear the dampre of the ky, 
Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly. Du. 
5 of the ground. Mor/:ncr. 2. Moittnefs, wetneſs. 
Da'urr [of damp] dejecicd, gloomy. The lord did diſpel 
dampy thoughts, by applying him with cxcrcifes and ditports, I- 
auard. 


Da'msEL [demoiſelle, Fr. damigella, It. donzella, Sp.] 1. A young 
maiden, a you 
Im ant's ſmiles implore. 
And one mad damſe! dares diſpute my power. Prior. 
2. An attendant of the better rank. With her train of Jam/els ſhe 
was gone. Dryden. 3. A wench, a country laſs. The clowns are 
whoremaſters, and the damſels with child. Gaz. 
Dauskt, a ſort of utenſil put into beds, to warm the feet of old 
22 or uri ws p A 3 
Da'ustu, or Da uso [corrupted from cene, ne, Fr. 9. 
of Damaſcus] a fort of ſmall plum like a damaſk prune ; fee Da. 
_ mascexne. My wife defir'd ſome dam/ons. Shakeſpeare. 
Dan, ſ«b/t. [from dominzs, Lat. as now don, in Spaniſh, and & una, 
It. frgm mina] the old term of honour for men; as we now fay 
maſter. 
This ſignior Junio's giant dwarf dun cupid. 
Dick, if 22 vieafeth thee, g 
Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. Prior. 
To Daxck, verb neut. [dancer, Fr. dangar, 7 danſſen, Du. tant- 
zen, Ger. dantze, Dan. vantza, Su. as ſome think fi 
a dance, but Junius, who loves to derive from Greck, thinks from 
$:724;] to move the body in meaſure and time, according to the tune 
or air that is play'd or ſung. He capers, he dances. Shakeſpeare. 
520 longer pipe, ns longer Dance. 


Shakeſpeare. 


This proverb is a reflection upon the mercenary and ungrateful tem- 
ers of too many people: and is alſo a good mements of prudence, 


intimating that misfortune will have few or no friends: for ungrate- 
ful and mercenary people, though they have had twenty good turns 
done them, will dance no longer than while the muſic of this pro- 
verb obliges them for their pains. Dam fer vet alla, wivit amicitin, 
ſay the Latins. The French fav, Print d argent, print de cuifſe. (No 
money, no Swiſs) thoſe people being always ready to fight for any 
nation that pays them, but no longer.) We fay likcwiſe, No penny, 
no Paterneftcr: alluding to the avarice of prieſts, which is not only re- 
markable in pi countries, but in ſome proteftart countries too. 
But with ſubmiſſion to Mr. Bailey. 7hou alt not muzzle the mouth 
of the ox that treadeth the carr and the LaBOuRER is worthy of his 
HIRE. 
| be Daxc+s welt to whom fartunc pipes. 
Ital. Aſai, ben lalla à chi fortuna fuora. The French fay : Micuæ 
waut une once de fortune qu une livre de ſug N. (An ounce of fortune 
is beiter than a pound of wiſdom.) 
To Daxce to every man's pipe. 

To accommodate one's {elf to every man will, pleaſure or opinion. 
To Dance, verb act. 1. To make one dance, to put one into a 

briſk motion. Ile darc'd thee on his knee. Shakeſpeare. 2. To dance 
attendance ; to wait with oblequiouſneſs. Weary to dance attendance 
at the gates of foreign lords. Kaieigh. Dance attendance for a word 
of audience. D. eu. 

A Dasc [die, Fr. dans, Du. tants, Ger. dantz, Su. and Dan.] 
a motion of the body, feet, and arms, in meaſure, time, and form, 
fingly or in concert wich many, being regulated by muſic. 
You perhaps expect a modi feaſt. 
With am'rous ſongs and anton darces grac d. Dryder. 
Daxce [in heraldry] the ſame as indented. | 
Da'xctR (from dance) he who dances. 


woman of diſtinction; now only uſed in poctry. 


_ firſt i ooco livres, then 10-05 livic ,, ten 2 


rom tanga, Arabic, 


DAN 
Rluſcians and durers ! take fome truce 
With theſe your pleaſing labours, Done. 
So for ſrom beivg a goud dancer, thai he was ty of 
Witt. ws 
Nature I thought perſorm'd too mean + pal: 
Forming her movement: to the rule; of ac: ; 
And vex'd, I found that the wnficians head 
Had ce'r the dan)” mird tub eat Command —= , 
Daxct'r:ie ſin heraldtz] a term uicd when the out line of 4. 
bordure or ordinary is roiched in and out very large 
ſame as indented ; only chat is deu pet ad wider. I“ 
bend called a double cet. 
Da"icironmarue [of % e and % n ore who trache tn 
art of dancing. Ihe legs of a dure? zee, tall imo teguli 1 
tions. Lees. 2 
Da"scixcscuoct {of darce and , the ichad! where tlie 4“: 
dancing is taught. | : 
They bid us to the Engl sene 
And teach lavolts”. high and iu iſt Courant 
Say ing our grace is only in our heels Siebe, 
Daxperi os ( de lien, Fr. dexter d: , one, br. dons te ITY | 
i. e. lions. tooth] an herb that agrecs in all reſpects with the nan 
weed, excepting its having a fingle raked flatk, with one oat: 
upon the top. Mir. For cop Iv oct, let dan brorns forums 0 
Da"zprenar, or DN ar [ſome derive it of dahten to 31 
the fool, and pracc. Du. a e; others of nner. Fr. to playin 
fool ; others again Ot Qt, | ng. and fre, Fr. ready, bt, . . orc 
fit to be dandſed ds à bab, ] a Gard; a line fellow or w 
word ſometimes of conteinpe, ſontztisies of fordur'. ; a1 
coin, made by king Lenry vil. 
To PN CLA iner. Fr. dent fon, Du ] 1. To fluke a hid 
on the li ee, or in the hand, to plot or t bit. 
Kib'd and i on int iacher', kree; | 
Were brib'd next day to te what they did fre. Per- 
Rocking froward children in cradles, or dancin that in their nur be 
arms. 2. To treat like a child, to font; 
They hne jet me ina fillt goa r, ind a gudy ol c 
athamcd to be ul thus. . „ d lav, to protrast by 
triße.. Capt ins fo dardie their dn, and dall in the tervice, 4 
if thev would rot hae the enemy ſul.du'd. Spenſer. 
Da xp [from Jandle} he that dand!les or fondles clildren. 
D.Noeire, or Baxorurey (of tan, a ſcab cor itch, and bros, 
Sax. dirty] a ſcurf that flicks to the fin of the head, icabs in the 
head. | 
Daxz Grip, or Daxe crit. a tx impoſed on our Savon en- 
ceſtors by king Etheldted, of 1 billing, and atterwards of 2 ſchil- 
lings on every hide cf land in the realm, for clears the eas of 
Daniſh pirates, vkich very much annoyed our Coutts, this was given 
to the Dances on the terms of peace and departure, who received at 
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then 34000 J. ard 
at laſt 4800 “. itenry J. cleated them fn! 
from pay ing this tax. ; 
Daxt-Lace [dane-leat, Sax] the lives that were in ferce in 
England, during the tine of the Woniſh COVETNMEnt, which ton. 
trace chiefy in 415 counties, York, Dory, Nottingham, Mliddletes, 
Norfolk, Cambiicce and IIunting: . Leicefer, Lincoln, Not: 
an.pton, Hertford, Eſter, Suffolk, Cine and Hlumint don. 
Dare-worT, the rlant, otheru ii 0!ld wil wort or du art elde: 
It js a ſpecics of elder, | 
Da“ Nun [Jarger, Fr. of uncertain de ation 
it from dammm; Nlerane from e ; 
death, io v/hich Junius ſeems inclined] hun cd 


and king V7 (cn 


Skinner deriv: 
N:: Sew from 04:5, 
, 1-opurdy, peril. 
More dunger now from man dene we nd, 
Than from the rocks, the blow , and the wind. 
The Daxcgte pad, Sod largotten. | 
Tt i, uſual for people in danger or under af icin to addreſs them: - 
ſelves with great camcilacts to the lupuam Pein to; ret; bur enen 
the danger 1+ over, they but tov Olten {orvet to be thainkivwl, or to 
full! the vow: made in diſt. cls. | 
\2aupht is never in Data, | 
This proverb intimates, that little things are fate under the contempt 
of the woild, for that their inſignißcancy ſecures them apainſt all ap- 
prckenfon ; tor, Rete ror tendilur miles, fay the Latins. But the 
adage is umpiouſly applicd by the common people upon any provi- 
dental delircrance, making a banter of God's mercy, and laughing 
at their own or others pref. vation or ſecurity, under the protection ot 
heaven, and frequently with this protine addition, JF he had lern 
good for any thirg, he had bro%e his nes, &c. as if impicty was the 
only preicrvative againſt caſualties. | 
Da'xczs, or Daxc:'rivi, a payment of money anciently made 
by the foreſt tenants to their lords, that they might have leave to 
lough and ſow in the time of pannage or maft- feeding; it is other - 
wiſe called lief. or let filver. 
To Dax CEA, wore act. [from the ſubſt.] to put in danger, to en 


danger . 


Ar. 


Pompey's ſon ſtands up 
For the main ſoldier ; whoſe quality going on. 
The ſides o th' world may danger. Shakejpearr 
Da'xczritss [of danger] being without riſk, exempt fror: dar- 
ger, free from hazard. He ſhewed no leſ magnanimity in dare 
4% deſpiſing than others in dangerous affecting the multiplying d! 
kingdoms. Sidney, 
Da'xcerous { dangereux, Fr.] full of danger, hazard. A mo. 
of an ill tongue is dargerors in his city. Ecoiofraſtions, 
Da'xctrousLY, adv. [from dargerous] hacardoully. 
Naughty perſons 
Have pra&tis'd danger: u/7; againſt your Nate, 
Dealing with witches. Shakejprare. 
Da'xctrovextss [of dangerous] hazarcoutucts, Peril. Tag om 
geronſueſs of diſeaſes. Boyle. ; 2 
To D4i'xc1e [4. to hangle, of bang, Enol. or rather of dane. 


It.] 1. To hang and ſwing to and fro, to hang loote and quivertng, 
He'd rather on a gibbet angle, 
Than mils his dear delight to wiengle Fuditra: 


Wy, 
Vi. 


& P 


DAR 


With „geg hands he firokes th imperial robe, 
And «with a cuckold's air commands the globe. 7. 

2. To bang upon one, to be an humble or uſeful tollower. Fanatic: 
that e after them, arc well inclined to pull down the preſeut cha 
I ſhuent. 

To Desde for always be hanging] about a woman, 

Dann [ot dangle] a man that hangs about women ily ; 6 
the women in contempt call 2 man, who is always hanging after 
them, but never puts the queſtion home. A dangler is of neither 
ſ-v. Relph. 

Da'x +. go 2. 4. down and hanging] hanging down, pendulous. 

D a4. [probably of tuncken, Ger. to dip in unter] mot or 
wit. "The dit and dirty ground. Shate/peare. Through each 
ticket dank or dry. Milton. 

Ds, . moiſture, or the ſeat of dankneſs, moiſtneſs, Sc. 

Oſt they quit the dant, and riſing on ſtiff pinions tour 
Ihe mid aerial fy. Miltcr. | 
Dise, a little moiſt or wet, ſomewhat dank. 
In a dark and dank; vault at home, 
"There left me. Shakeſpeare. 

Da'xii5nxess [from danki] a ſmall moiſtneſs. 

Das ſin heraldry] in Englith commonly called darcette, is 
only a larger fort of indenting than that which we call by that name. 

Da"xTz1c, the capital of regal Prufiia, in the kingdom of Po- 
land, on the weltern ſhore of the river Weſel, or Viſtula, whic! a 
little below falls into the Baltic fea. It is an excellent harbour, and 
has the beſt foreign trade within the Baltic. Lat. 54% N. Long. 
199 E. | 

"Pave, one of the largeſt rivers in Europe, which taking its 
riſe in the black foreſt of Swabia, runs eattw:rd through Bavaria, 
Auſtria, Hungary, and Turky in Europe, diſcharging itſclf by ſe- 
veral channels into the Pontus Euxinus, or Black Sea. 

To Dar, verb nent. I corrupted from dip; a word, I believe, only 
uſed by anglers. Johnſon] to let fall gently into the water. To catch 
a Chub by , with a graſshopper Walton. 

_ Daruxterorta, Lat. [sah . of cam, laurel, and -g, 
Gr. to car: y] a fettival obſerved every nine years by the Bœotians, 
en account of a victory obtained by the aid of Apollo: the manner 
of the feſtival was thus: a beautiful boy, having a crown of gold on 
his head, Sc. ſumptuouſly apparelled, carried an cen. adorn - 
ed with garlands of /aare/, and various forts of flowers, on the top of 
which was a globe of brats, from which hung other leffer globes ; a- 


bout the middle was a purple crown, and a ſmaller globe, and other 


ornaments, Ihe upper globe was an emblem of the fun, by whom 
tney meant Apollo; fee AroLLo : the leſſer globe under it, the moon; 

the leer 4 ny the ſtars; and 365 crowns in number repreiened 
the days ia a year. "This boy was followed by a choir of virgin, 
with branches in their hands to Apollo's temple, where tue) feng 
hy:;ans to the god. 

Da'epix-ox, Lat. [of 23m, Gr. laurel} the pleaſantneſs of Iavrc!. 

Daruxt ruadi [cf cap, the Jaurel-berry, and $ayw, Gr. to cat] 
certain propaets or diviners in ancient times, that pretended to be in- 
ſpired alter the eating of bay-leaves. 

Ee! Iris [Zagiig, Gr.] the laurel of Alexandria, or tongue 
laurel. 

Daruvot'pEs [caproucn;, Or.] the herb loril, or lauril; alſo the 
herb periviucle. | | 
Da'rixzx. Lat. [of dapes, diſhes, and fer, Lat. to carry] a ſteward 
at a fealt ; alſo the head-bailiF of a manor. 

Darirzx Aegis, Lat. [old law] the fleward of the king's 
houlkoid, 

D4'yye?, ad. [dappcr, Du. tapper, L. Ger. taper, H. Ger. ſtout 
or valiant] low of ſtature and clever, ſpruce, light ; gencrally ſpoken 
in contempt. | 

Gn the tawny ſands and ſhelves, 

i rip the pert faires and the dajper elves. Million. 
 Da'eyiaLliNxG, At. [from dapper] a dwarf, a dandiprat. Ainſ- 
avirth. 

 Di'yerxs, a method of angling upon the top of the water. See 
40. Day. | | 

Derr {probably cf apple, g. full of divers ſpots like a pippin, 
as Femme, Fr. tireaked] a colour peculiarly applied to horſes ; as, a 
able grey is a light grey, with a deeper caſt of black. 


Under him a grey ſteed did he wield, 


To Dari, word act. {from the adj.) to ſtreak, to diverſify with 


cclburs. 


Sper {cr . 


hof inde wich dappled circles were endight. 
{ae gentle day 
Dag es the drowſy ealt with ſpots of grev. Shakeſceare. 


Prior. 


Tne gc pink and bluſhing roſe, 


Datei Flanders mares. Pape 


N..'erito Bay lorſe, is a bay horſe that has marks of a dark 


bar. 

Dayert+ty Black Horſe, is 2 black horſe, that in his black fin or 
har has tpots or mash, which are yet blazker, and more thining than 
the reit of the ſain 

Dax, or Dar, a nch ſound in the river Scvern. 

Daxa'rri ſin logie] an artificial word, exprefing the firſt mood 
of the third figure, where the tu firſt propoſitions are univerſal at- 
firmatives, and the latt a particular airmative; as, | 

Da- Every body is a diviſible, 
Rap Every body is a ſubſtance, 
T:, 'Uneretore tome ſubitance is diviſible. : 

Da'roax, rw at, belonging to Dardanus ; as the Dardan chief, 
or Dardaiz late. N. B. As Dardanus was the common progenitor 
tam whom both Prium and 4+ ces were derived, this accounts for 
\ irgil's having given this appeliation ſo frequently to his heroc. 

D-nD-.%ARIU5, an uſurer. a monqpoliſt, ſuch as cauſe a dearneſs 
and ſcarcity of proviſions, and particularly of corn, by buying them 
up, to faite their value, in order to ſell them at an extraordinary 
price. 

Da'rpaxtiils, two caſtles at the entrance of the Helleſpont, where 
all tips guing to Conſtantinople are examined. 

I's Der, irr. æerb neut. and def. pret. durſt, or have dared (ge- 
aynan, dyrman, Sax. derzen, Du. durde:t, Ger. tote, Dan. dꝛeitwa, 


DAR 


du. durten, Leut. Yager, Gr.] to hazard, venture, or — _ 


to be afraid. I his irregular and defective verb neuter 
prefent and periect and future teaſes. | 
1 dare do all that may become a man, 
: He that dares more is none. Shakeſpeare. 
Well-weigh'd courage knows to be cautious and to dare. Dry, 
To Dart, verb ad. 1. To challenge or provoke, to defy, 


only th. 


I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. Slak 
All cold, but in her breaſt I v ill deſpiſe, 47 00h 
And dare all heat but that in Celia's eyes. N.ſcammor. 


Preſumptuous wretch ! with mortal art to dare 
Immortal power, and brave the thundercr. Gramt;!,- 
2. To attempt any thing boldly. Neither was of that temper as 10 
dare any dangerous fact. Hayward. 3. To dare larks ; to catch them 
by means of a looking-glaſs, which keeps them in amaze, until they 
are taken. Lit: le round nets, not unlike that which is uſed for dur; 
larks. Carex. 9 
As larks lie dar d to ſhun the hobby's flight. Dryden. 
This verb active is regular. 
Daze, . {from the verb] defiance, challenge. 
| Sextus Pompe:us 
Hath given the dere to Cæſar, and commands 
| he empire of the ſca. Shakeſpeare. 
Dan Fre, a. of dare and Hull] full of defiance. 
have met them ref beard to beard. Shakeſpeare. 
Da'stc, an ancient coin, in value 2 s. | | 
But the learned author of the Appendix ad Theſaur. H. Steph. ob- 
ſerves, from the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophan. that ſome make the 4. 
ric equivalent to twenty drachme of filver, and that five darics are 
equal to one ma”. Now a mna of filver is 3 45. 74. and, b 
this reckoning, a ric ſhould amount to about 13 5s. and 3 d. 1. It 
ſhould ſeem, from the ſame author, to have been a gold-coin ; and 
which, I ſuppoſe, borrowed its name from Darius king of Perſia. 
It ſhould not he difembled, that both Heſychius, and the above-cited 
Scholiaft, afirm, the /orics were golden fateres ; and the latter adds, 
that each of them was in value equal to what the azrics called XerS-, 
or the pold-coin. See STATER, 
Dalutix, a province of Terra Firma, in South America, being 
the narrow Iſthmus which joins North and South America. 
Dani [in logie] one of the modes of ſyllogiſm of the firſt figure. 
u herein the major propcfition is an univerſal attirmative, and the mi- 
nor and concluſive particular atarmatives : Thus, 
Da- Every thing that is moved, is moved by another ; 
Fi- Same body is moved, 
J. 't herefore ſome body is moved by another. 5 
Dax, a. [of dart] venturous, bold, fearleſs, Rout. The 
lail georgic has many metaphots, but not ſo daring as this. ddiſc;. 
"The ſong too Jarirg, and the theme too great. Prior. 
Danixc Gla/; [with fonlers] a device for catching larks. 
Danis, car. [of daring] boldly, fearleſly, impudently, cut- 
ragiouſiy. Some of the great principles of religion are openly are 
daringly attacked. Atterbury. 8 | | 
Fir'd with ſucceſs, | 2048 
Too daringly upon the ſoe — Halifax. 
Dax REST [of daring} adventurouineſs, boldneſs. | 
Denk, adj. I deoye, Sax. which Mer. Caf. derives of adigrne, Gr." 
1. Being without light. e 
While we converſe with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it dark. Waller. | 
2. Obſcure, not 2 What may ſeem dard at the firſt, u ill 


We might 


afterwards be found more plain. Hoster. 3. Myſterious. 4. Not 
having a ſhowy or vivid colour. If the plague be ſomewhat dart 
and fpread not, the prieſt ſhall ounce him clean. Lewiticus. 


More inclin'd to have dart colour'd hair than flaxen. Boyle. 5. Blind, 

not enjoying the light. 5 
I hou wretched daughter of a dark old man, 

: Conduct my weary fleßs. Dryden and Lee. | 

6. Opaque, not traniparent. 7. Not enlightened by knowledge, ig- 

norant. 

| The age wherein he liv'd was dart; but he | 

Could not want fight, who taught the world to ſee. Denham. 

8. Gloomy, not chearful. Men of dark tempers, according to their 

degree of melancholy and enthuſiaſm, may find convents fitted to 

their humours. Addijor. | 


Dias Cully, a married man, who keeps a miſtreſs, and ſteals to 


| her by night-time, for fear of a diſcovery. A cant phraſe. 


as Darx as pitch. 
| Blackneſs is the colour of the night. | 
Dank Tert, a portable camera ob/cura, made not unlike to a deſ, 
and fitted with optic glaſſes, to take proſpe&s of landſkips, buildings, 
fortifications, &c. | 


Dank, . 1. Darkneſs, want of light. 


Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me ! from the chearful ways of men 
Cut off. Milton. | 
We can hear in the dark. Holder. 2. Obſcurity, ſtate of a perſon 
unknown. All he ſays of himſelf is, that he is an obſcure perſon ; 
one I ſuppoſe he means that is in the dart. Atterbury. 3. J e, 
want of knowledge. Till we perceive by our own u ings, we 
are as much in the dart, and as void of knowledge as before. 
Locke. 
To Dax x, werb af. [from the ſubſt.] to darken; now obſolete. 
Iz hat cloud of pride which oft doth dart 
Her gooely light, with ſmiles ſhe drives away. Spenſer. 
To Da'xxzx [peoncian, Sax.] 1. To make dark, to deprive of 


light. 5 
1 Black with ſurrounding foreſts then it flood, 
That hung above, and darker'd all the flood. Adidiſer. 
2. To perplex, to cloud, to puzzle. His confidence did ſeldom 
durken his foreſight. Bacon. 3. To fully, to foul. The paſſions of 
men ſully ard carken their minds. T/otjyr. 
To Da'Ax&EN, verb neut. to grow or become dark. 
Dax KING, a market-town of Surry, 24 miles from London, fitua- 
ted on a branch of the river Mole, juſt before it runs under ground. 
Da's«1s4, inclining to darkneſs, or ſomcthing dark. 


Da'axLING 


DAS 


Da'ariixc (a participle, as it ſeems, from darkle, which yet I 
have never fouud. 742/07] being in the dark; a word merely 
98cical. | 

Darkling frauds | 

"The varying ſhore o'th' world. Shakeſpeare. 
Ihe waketul bird | 
Sings darkiing, and, in ſhadieſt covert hid, 
Tune: her nocturnal note. Aileen. 
Da: A they mourn their fate. Dryden. 

Dank. aj. dark, obſcurely, blindly. 

Well you know, and can record alone, | ; 
What fame to Future times conveys but darkly down. Dryden. 

Da'axxess [deohcne pre, Sax.] 1. Want of light. I go whence 
J ſhall not return, even to the land of darkneſs, and the ſhadow of 
death. Job. 2. keneſs, want of tranſparency. 3. Obſcurity, 
hiddenneſs. 4. Infernal gloom, wickedneis. Ihe inſtruments of 
darkneſs tell us truths. Shakeſpeare. In the power of the prince of 
darkneſs. Locke. 5. In ſcripture, the empire of Satan, or the devil. 
Who hath delivered us from the power of darkne/;, and tranſlated us 
into the kin of his dear Son. Colaſtant. 

Da'xx sou, adj. [of dark] gloomy, obſcure, not well enlightencd. 


A darkſome narrow paſs. Spenſer. A face in iron red hot will not be 
ſcen, the light confounding the ſmall differences of lightfome and 


which ſhew the figure. Bacon. 

A darkfome cloud of locuſts iwarming down. Milton. 

The dariſome pines that o'er yon rocks reclin d. Pope. 
Da'rLiNG, adj. [:. e. dearling, of denling, or deopling, Sax.] 
favourite, beloved, regarded with extreme kindneſs and tenderneſs. 
Moſt darling favourites. L'Eſirarge. Some beloved notion, fore 
darling ſcience. Watts. | 

DarLixc, ſub. a favourite, one much beloved. Thames, the 

ocean's darling, England's pride. Halfax. The darling of the 

princeſs Sophia. Addijor. 
' _ D&'atixGToN, a market town of the biſhopric of Durham, 243 
miles from London. It has a ftone bridge over the river Skern, 
which runs into the Tees. 

Da'amsrar, the capital of THefſe-Darmſtzt, in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, in Germany, ſituated on a river of the fame name, 
14 miles ſouth of Frankfort, ard 13 fouth-caſt of Mentz. 

To Daxx [prob. of dy nnan, Sax. to hide] to few croſt-wiſe, ta 
mend holes in witation of what is woven. He ſpent every diy ten 
hours in darning his ftockings. Swr?/2. 

Da'xxr1i., the weed called cockle, that grow: in the ficies. 

Darne/, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In cue ſuſtaining com. 64ate/peare. 
Oats and due choak the ting corn, Dryden. 

Da'xx1x [rorrick, Du. of 'Tournay, where it was made; in ſome 
countries it is called dornich, which brings it nigher the originai] x 
ſort of ſtuff of which table linen is made. 

To Dart Aix, verb act. | Uhis word is by Junius referred to dare: 
it ſeems to me more probably deducible from ærranger la battailic. 
Jobnjonr] 1. To range troops tor battie. Ihe town-boys parted in 
tu ain, the one fide calling themſelves Pompeians, the other Cæſarians. 
and then darraining a kind of battle, but without arms, the Cz{:riins 

the over hand. Carew. Darrain your battle, for they are at 

Shakeſpeare. 2. To apply to the fight. Redoubted battle 
ready to darraire. Spenſer. | 

Deankix [of dernier, Fr. laſt] a law-term. 

Dankkix Continuance [law term] is, when after the continuance of 
the plea, the defendant s NEW matter. : 

Darren Preſentment [law term] a writ againſt a ſtranger who 
prefers to a church, the advowſon of which belongs to another. 

Da'xsis [32g of dige, Gr. to excoriate} a rubbing off or fretting 
of the ſkin. | 

Daar {dart, C. Brit. dard, Fr. dards, It. and Sp.] 1. A ſmall lance, 
a miſſive weapon thrown by the hand. 


O'erwhelm'd with darts which from afar they fling. Dryden. = 


2. [In p any miſũle u capon in general. 
* — act. 230g Fr, 1. To caſt or throw a dart 
offenfively. | 
T' invaders dart their jav'lins from afar. Dryden. 
What ill eyes malignant glances dart. Pope. 
2. To emit; as, the ſun darts his beams on the earth. | 
To DazxT, verb neut. to fly, as a dart in hoſtility. Now darting 
Parthia art thou ſtruck. Shakc/peare. 3. To burſt out like a flaſh of 


lightening. 


Da'xreorD, a market town of Kent, 16 miles from London, and 


11 from Rocheſter; it is properly called Darentford, from its ſituation 
on the Darent, which runs through it, and ſoon after falls into the 
"Thames. The town gives title of viſcount to the earl of Jerſey. The 
lirſt paper-mill in England was built on this river by Sir John Spil- 
man. 

Da'xTMoUTH, a borough and port town of Devonſhire, on the 
F.ngliſh channel, 192 miles from London. It has its name from be- 
ing built at the mouth of the river Dart. It ſends two members to 
parliament. | : 

Des rox, or Daarus, Lat. the ſecond or inner of the com- 
mon coats, which immediately cover the teſticles. This ariſes 
from the membrana carnoſa, aud acheres to the tunica vaginalis by 
many membranous fibres. | 

Da'xwexr, a river, Which riſing in the Peak of Derbyſhire, 
runs from north to ſouth through that county, and falls into the 
Trent. — 

To Das u. h. {rhe etymology of this word in any of its ſenſes i; 
doubtful. Johnjer. Some derive it of dask. Dan. a blow or ſtroke] 1. 
To throw any thing ſuddenly againſt another. Dab a ftone againſt a 
fone. Bacon. A man that d/es his head againſt the ſtones, does not 
att ſo unreaſonably. Tillotſor. 2. To obliterate a writing, to make a 
itroke or line with a pen. Io % over this with a line, would de- 
face the u hole copy. Pope. 3. To break by collifion. 


They ſtand high, have many blaſts to ſhake them, 
And, it they tall, they 4% themſelves to pieces. 
As a ſtone that ſhall to pieces 4% | 

All monarchie: beſides. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Allen. 


thus. 


DAT 


4. To throw water in flaſhes. 


. Dafbirg water on them. M. 
timer. 


5. To beſpatter, to beſprinkle, to wet by daſhing. 
I his tempeſt, 
Dafking the garment of this peace, aboded the ſud len breac!: 

ont. Shakeſpeare. | 
6. To agitate any liquid fo as to make the ſurface fy off, 
The bruſhing oars and brazen prow, 
Dajo up the ſandy waves, aid ope the depths bel ur. 
i D 
7. To mingle, to alter by ſome ſmall commixture. i 
light Whacum, bred to dafo and draw, 
Not wine, but more unpalatable law. II rat. 

] take care to 4%% the character with particular circun.tance 
dien. 8. To form or print in hafte ; carcletely. 

Never was dab d out at one lucky hit, 
A fool, ſo juſt a copy of a wit. Fefe. 

To Dasn [ſome derive it of dre, Sax. able to ſay nothing fer 
himtelf; others from vuryſcien, Du. to be giddy] to pur out of un- 
tenance, to terrify, to make ſuddenly aſhamed, to cor.found. 

This annual kunbiing certain number d days, 
To dnl the pride and joy for man ſeduc'd. Alter. 
_ 4 me with bluthes. Dryden and Lee. To 4% thi; cavi). 
outh. 

Io Ds, werb xeut. 1. To fly off the fuifaces, If the veſſel h- 
ſtopped in its motion, the liquor continues its motion, and dupe; over 
the fides. (Ce. 2. Jo fly in Blaflies with a loud ns iſe. 

1 he guſling waters play, | | 

And down the rough caſcade while 4 ing fall. Thorn. 
3. To ruſh through water fo as to make it fy. : 

Spurr'd boldly on, ant 4a" {thro' thick and thin. D.. 

Dasn, /ubſt. [from the verb] 1. Ihe act of ltriking one thing againſt 
an ther; collifioa. The 4% of clouds, or inimaing war of fotitin:r 
wind-. Tiromlor, 2. Small admixture, infuſion. Innocence whe? 
it has a 4% of folly. Adiifen. 3. A mark with a pen, or line in print * 

» Wlach notes a pauſe or omiion. He is afratd of notes 
and es, wich ſet together ſignify nothing. Brown, All printed 
traſh 1s ſet o with numerous break: aud Abet. Sari. 4. Stroke, 
blow. | | 

Stand back, you lords, and vive ws leave a while, 
dhe ta::c5 upon her bravely at tirft 4 Shale rare. 
Deen, adv. an expret.in of the found of water when it: tales 
don or is daſhed. 
Hark! the waters fall, - 
Ant with a murm ting found 
Doy, daſh un the „uns, 
To gentle ſlumber call. U. 
Da“ tan, . [a darin, of een, dax abalbed, and gerd. 
nature]! a coward or faint heated fell, a man inan 
car. 


nl 


Daftlard and drunkutd, mean nnd at tent, 

'Tongue-valiant hero, vauntcr of thy wwhi. Dye. 
Bugbear thuvs nts ne child :e dali avd airid of the ſhadow cf 
darkncf; . Lucke. 

D:-:razp, adj. or adjeQtively uſed, fenrful, cownrdly. Permiued 
by our daſlard noble. dhatefpeare. Dajtort tors. Lan. Curie 
ON tlieir dajla « ſoul >. Add:jun. 

To Dacztann, werb act. ta territy, ta difpirit. 

I'm wrary of thts fle, which holds us lere, 

And defiard; manly fouls with hops and tent. Dryden. 

To Dx'srarvi-i, verb ad. fot daflertj ti render coward!;, to 


depreſs, to render an habitual coward. 


Blunt my ſword in battle, 
And 4ajtardiſe my courage. Dy. 
Does raaullv, adj. [of H cod ard'y, fint-hearted, mean. 
This way of brawl 1s a mark of a daſtaraſy wrotch. L'F/tran;y. 

Dx'srarvy, fa. [of dajtard} comnrdiinets. 

Dasy'uaa L, of ox5%;, (r. 10ugh] ſuperſ cia inequality 
of the inward part of the eve-!i13, accompanied with a rednel(s. Such 
13 the account which Aries gives of it; who adds, that it is 
dilinguiſhed from the trachoma, as the latter implies a greater de- 
gree of ruuphneis, and appears in the form of millet ſeeits, and is 
attended with a ſenſe of weight and pacrr. 

Da't a [with mathematicians] things given, a term implying cer- 
tain things or quantities ſuppoſed to be given or known, in order from 
them to und out other things or quantities which are unknown or 
ſought for. | | | | 

3 of the Chancery of Rome [ dataire, Fr. dataris, It.] a chict 
officer thro' whoſe hands moſt benetices pals. 

Dare [Fr. data, It. and Sp. datum, Lat.] 1. That part of a writ- 
ing or letter which expreſſes the day of the month and year, marked 
generally at the beginning or end. 2. The time when any evert 
happened. 3. Ihe time ttipulated when a thing ſhall be done. 

His days and times are paſt, 

And my reliance on his fracted date; 

Has ſmit my credit. Shakeſpeare. 

My father's promiſe ties me not to time, 

And bonds without a date they ſay are void. Dre. 
4. Concluſion, end. | 

What time would ſpare from ſteel receives its date; 

And monuments, like men, ſubmit to fate, Pope. 
5. Duration, continuance. 

New heav'ns, new carth, ages of endleſfs dare, 

Founded in righteouſneſs. Milton. 

To Dart, verb act. [dater, Fr. dato, Lat.] to feta date to aw: 
ing, to note the time when an event happened, "Tis all one, 2 
reſpect of eternal duration yet behind, whether we begin the world 
ſo many millions of ages ago, or date from the late æra of 6020 years 
Bentley. 

To all their dated backs he turns you round, Pepe. 

Der ED, part. of to date [date, Fr. datus, Lat. given or ſent] lag 

ing the day of the month and year, Oe. 


Dare 


D AV 


Da'rrurss, adj. having no fixed time or date. 
The 8y-flow hours ſhall not determinate 
"The 4:-1z/s limit of thy dear exile. Shake peare. 
Darts [face date, Fr. datteri, It. _— dattyli, Lat. da- 
aS-, G7. the fruit of the date-tree. They for dates and quinces 
in the paſtry. Shak:ſprare. Dates are eſteemed moderately it: cngth- 
ening and aftringent, but at preſent we make little uſe of them in Eu- 
land. The beſt for medicinal uſe are thoſe of Tunis, and the coun- 
uy thereabouts. They are preſerved three different ways; ſome 
preſſed and dry ; others more moderately ; but the beſt are 
thoſe not preſſed at all, only moiſtened with the juice of other 


* 


De 42-TREE, ſubft. a ſpecies of which produces the dates. 
Denis [in — one of the — of ſyllogiſm, in the third 
unte, wherein the major is an univerſal affirmative, and the mit or 
«rd concluſion particular affirmanve propoſitions. 
Da- All who ſerve God are happy; 
7:- But ſome who ſerve God are poor: 
S: Therefore ſome who are poor are happy. 
Da'rivr Caſe [datif, Fr. dativo, It. dativus, Lat. with gramma- 
rians] the third of the fix caſes, uſed in actions of giving and retor- 
ing. denoting the perſon to whom any wo | is given, or to whole 
profit or loſs any thing is referred. In Engliſh the datzve is expreficd 
by the ſigns 7 or for. 
DarTive Tutelage [in civil law] a tutelage of a minor appointed by 
a maviſtrate. Theſe are termed dative executors, ho are appointed 
ſuch by the judge's decree, as adminiſtrators with us here in Eng'aud. 


ſure. 

To Daun verb act. ¶ dabber, Du. dauber, Fr. to cuff or bang, 
alſo to banter. It is ſometimes ſpelt dach; but dan! is better, as 
coming nigher the original] 1. To beſmear with ſomething that 
Picks. She took an ark of bulruſhes and dauted it with flime. Exo- 
dus. 2. To paint coarſely. Haſty daubing will ſpoil the picture. Or- 
avay. A lame imperfc& piece, rudely d, over. Dryden. 3. To 
cover a thing with ſomeu — ſpecious or ſtrong, ſo as to diſguiſe what 
it lies on. | | 

So ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhew of virtue, 

He liv'd from all attainder of ſuſpect. Shake/peare, 
4. To lay any thing on another gaudily and with oſtentation. Better 
be grac'd with clegancy than d-ut'd with colt. Bacen. Let him be 
daub'd with lace. Dry.4-z. 5. To Platter groſsly. Conſcience will not 
daub nor flatter. Sourh. 

Daus pourſe!f with honey and you'll never want flies. The Ger- 
mans ſay; Aer lich zum ſuyhaat macher den frefſen dic woclfe. (ite 
who makes a ſheep of himſelf, will be devoured by wolves.) 

To Dave, vert neat. Lo play the hypocrite. I cannot dab it ſur- 
ther. Shakeſpeare. 

A Dar'ptr {of daub] a low painter, one that paints coarſcly. 
His picture had been Crawn at length by the daubers. Dryden. 
| A ſign poſt 4a»bcr would diſdain to paint 

The one-er'd hero on his elephant. Dryden. | 

Dar'tsy, V. [of dub] an old word for any thing artfu!. She 
works by charms, by ſpells, and ſuch daubry is beyond our element. 
Shakeipenre. | | 

Dau'sy, aj. (of dan] viſcous, adheſive. 

Ih' induſtrious kind | | 
With u wax and flowers the chinks have lin d. Drier. 

A la Dab [in cookery] a particular way of dreſſing a leg of 
veal. F-. 

D:'vrirny, a market town of Northamptonſhire, 73 miles from 
London, and in the great road from that city to Cheſter. 

Dav'ciirer [dohrop, Sax. Daater and datter. Dan. dorter. Su. and 
Run. dechter, Nu. tochter, Ger. daubtar, Geth.] 1. A female child, 
the off-pring of a man or woman, the correlative to father and mother. 
Your wave>, your guter. Self care. 2. A daughter in law, or 
a ſon's wife. 3. A woman in general. Jacob went out to fee the 
daughters of the land. Cent. 4. In poetry, any deſcendant. 5. 
In the Romiſh church. the penitent of a confeflor. 

Are you at leiſure, holy father, now; 
Or ſhall I come to you at ev'ning maſ; ? 
My leiſure ſerves me, penſive danghter, now. Shakeſpeare. 

Marty your ſon when you will, but your Da udurEx when you: can, 
| Becauſe a davghter's reputation, if once ſullied, is never to be re- 

aired, and therefore it is prudent to prevent a ſlip, where a reaiona- 
ble opportunity offers, by a timely marriage, and not to truſt too much 
to the conduct of fo weak a veſſel; whereas on the other fide, cullom 
has made the ſame frailty ſo venial in the male lex, that it is very 
| ſeldom ſo much as thought of, when their marriage is under conſide- 
ration. 

St. Davip's, a city and biſhop's fre of Pembrokeſhire, ſituated 
near the Iriſh channel, 20 miles north-welt of Pembroke. 

St. Davip's, is alſo the name of a town and fort on the coaſt of 


Coromandel, in the Hither India, about 80 miles ſouth of Fort St. 


George. | 

Se. Daviv's Day, the firſt Cay of March, obſerved by the Welſh 
in honour of St. David, anciently biſkop of Minevy in Wales, who 
obtained a ſignal victory over the Saxons, they then wearing leeks in 
their hats, as a mark of diſtinttion, and their colours, which cuſtom 
is ſtill obſerved. 

David's-Staff (uh navigators] an inftrument, conſiſting of two 
triangles joined together. eact having its baſe arched, and containing 
— quadrant ot go degiet betaccu um in the circle of their baſes z it 
is now very rarely, if cver uſed. 

Da'vio':Ts {lo cahed of cue David George, a glaſier or painter 
of Ghent} an heretical cet about the year 1525, who 2 ad- 
herente. He declarce 514 he himſeif was the true meſſiah, and that 


he was ſent to earth to H kenven, which was quite empty for want 
of people. Ile rejecied n2ricge, denied the reſurrection, and laughed 
ut feif-denial, and held d rs other errors. 

Deu Quadrant (with navigators] an inſtrument to take the 
leight of the fun at noon, fianding with their bucks towards it, 10 
avoid ite glaring in their eve. See QUaDRANT. 


Sg | 
art [in old law] that may be given or diſpoſed of at plca- 


DAY 


1 8 north · nortk · weſt from Cape Farewell, in c. 
n ditude, to Banu.“ Bay, in 80% north latitude, leparatine Gre, 
land from North-America. © —_ 

DAa'vir [in a ſhip] a ſliort piece of timber, having a notch at cr. 
end, in which by a ap is hung a pulley to hale up the flock (4. 
anchor, ard faſten it to the bow of a ſhip; alto another betyr-;; 
to a boat, to which the buoy rope is Lrought in order to weit 
anchor. 5 

To Divi [of n,. Fr. donito, Lat. to make tame] to fiihren 
to put out of licartt. Run: durs loud that dnt remutelt King >, Miter. 
Some preſenc's daznt and Cifcourage us, when others raiſe us to 4 
briſk afiurance. Glawille. 

D&a"ux1ep, pret. and art. of te daunt [dowpte, Fr. dumita;, Lat. 
tained] hifkeartened. 

Da'u * - [of At]; undaunted, not diſcouraged. 

ut on 
The dountle}; ſpirit of reſolution. Shakeſpeare. 
| Den. 146 he roſe, and to the fight return d. Dryden. 
Dauntleſs conduct. Pope. | 

D4"uxrLe:sxtss [of darntl;/;) the fate of being without fear cr 
Ciſcouragement. 

Dauv'ruix, the next heir to the crown of France, which is ſup- 
poſed to have proceeded from the name of the Dauphins of Viennol., 
who were ſovereigns of the province of Dauphine, in France, having 
taken the dolphin for their arms; the laſt of thoſe princes having 1, 
iſſue. gave his dominions to the crown of France, upon condition tha: 
the heir of the crown ſhould be called Dauphin, and ever bear a d. 
phin for his arms. Fr. 

Daueaicz, or Daveinity, a province of France, bounded on 
the north by Burgundy, on the eaſt by Piedmont, on the ſouth by 
Provence, and an ite welt by the river Rhone, which ſeparates it froin 
Languedoc and Iv ondis. 

Dax, 2 fg. cant word among artificers, for a hollow or incifior: 
in their ſtuff. 

2 Dun, <erb af. to mark with an inciſion, a word among ar 
Uhcers. | | | 

To Da w {[{oppoled by the etymologiſts to have been originally 
to dann, or auyance towards dy, Fohr/on. Perhaps of dagian, Sax 
1. Lo begin to grow light. as the day Cues, Dawning day. SI. A. 
ſgeare. As it Ecpan to dann. St. Matilexr. 

Aurora dau nd and Phobus fhin'd in vain. 
2. To ghmmer obhſcurely. From the frit dazering of any notions in 
his urdettanting. Lace. 3. To begin, cho faintly ; to give fer... 
promite of lullre or eminence. £S 

While we beheld tuch 4 az!/:f5 worth appear 

In downing youth, Dryden. 

hy hard itrikes out ſome free defign, | 

When lite awakes and dans atev'ry line. Pope. 

Deux {from the verb} 1. The time between the firſt appearance 
of light and the ſun's rife. It + reckoned from the time that the ſun 
comes within 18* of the horizon. On to-morrow's . Dad 


Pope. 


2. Beginning, firſt riſe. Theſe tender circumſtances diffuſe a de: 0: 


ſerenity over the ſoul. Pope. The dase of time. Thomfon. 
Da'wxrxG, the beginning of the day. Daxvnings of beams, and 
promiſes of day. Pricr. | | 
Day Idæ. Sax. bag, Dan. and Su. dagh, Du. tap, Ger. dia, Sp. 
and Port. dies, Lat. vaks, Geth.] 1. The time from noon to noon, 
called the natural day. | | | 
How many hours bring about the day? 
low many days will finith up the year? Shakeſpeare. 
2. The time berwixt the ſun's riſing and ſetting, called the artificial 
day, which is 12 hours, or the that is light. Why ſtand yc 
here al! the day idle? Sr. Matthew. Day's work. Milton. 
Of night impatient we demand the day; 
The day arrives, then for the night we pray: 
"The night and day ſucceſſive come and go, 
Our latting pains no interruption know. Blackmore. 
3. Light, ſunſhine. Let us walk honeſtly, as in the day. Ra- 


mant. 

The weft vet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day; 

Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn. Shakeſpeare. | 

Dawnings of beams, and promiſes of dey. Prior. 5 
4. Any time ſpecified and diſtinguiſhed from other time, an age; ge- 
nerally in the plural. 
| The juiteſt man and trueſt in his days. Spenſer. CET ta 
In theſe dars one honeſt man is obliged to acquaint another. Pore. 
At this time of day. Wrodward. 5. Life; commonly in the plural. 
He never in his days Cid a baſe thing ; that is, during his wb lite. 
6. The day of conteſt, the conteſt or battle. 

The noble Thanes do bravely in the war ; 

The day almoſt profeſſes yours. Shakeſpeare. 

His name {truck fear, his conduct won the day. Neſcem 
7. An appointed cr fixed time for any purpoſe. 

| My y debtors do rot keep their day. Dryden. 

8. A day appointed for ſome commemoration, 

The held of Agincourt, 

Fought on the day of Criſpin Criſpianus Shakeſpeare. 
9. From day to day, without certainty or continuance. Merit arc 
ſervice doth oblige the Spaniard but from day to day. Bacon. 

Dar, as to the beginning of the day, we, in England begin the 
natural day at 12 o'clock at night, which cuſtom we ſeem to have 
borrowed from the Egyptians, or Romans, who began it at that time. - 
The Jews begin their religious natural day at ſun-ſet, and thus do the 
Italians, Bohemians, and Polanders. The Jews, Chaldeans, ar 4 
Babylonians began their day at ſun- riſing, and ſo do the Perſian: ; 
but the Arabians from noon. The firſt obſervation here made on the 
commencement of the Jews day, will ſerve to explain that phraſecic;; 
which fo often occurs in the Moſaic account of the creation. And 
the evening and the morning were the firſt day. And fo on to the 
ſeventh. Ger. c. i. v. 3. &c. : | 

Natural Day, is the ipace of 24 hours, taken up by the ſun in go- 
ing round the earth, or by the cazth in turning on its own axis. : 

Artificial 


D A2 


Artificial Da v, is the ſpace of time from the riſing to the ſetting of 
the ſun, in oppoſition to night, ab Cos ot woe, ac why 
is under the horizon. 

Civil Dar differs from the zatzral only in its beginning, which is 
various according to the cuſtom of nations. The Jews and Athenians 
begin their day at ſun-ſetting, and the Babylonians at ſun-rifing, the 
Umbri at noon, and the Egyptians at idnight. 

Dar Cimil or Political, is divided into the ing parts: 1. Af- 
ter midnight. 2. At the cock's crow. 3. The ſpace the firſt 
cock's crow and break of day. 4. The dawn of the morning. 5. 
-— 6. Noon or mid-day. 7. The afternoon. 8. The ſun- 
1 $.y ht. 10. The evening. 11. Candle time. 12. Bed-time. 
"ar [i 4 = x appearance 

Day ſin law imes the day of in court, 
and ſometimes the return of writs. * 

— — 1. 
may give a man great inſight into things. 
Or — ze 

, as y: U us our que ne Vienne a vere. 
the day never fo long, at — — 2 
This ſaying is or may be uſed upon auy occafion when we would 
62 tha thing or ſujet wear ſpeaking of will have an cn, 

Dar-xeT [with fowlers) a net for taking larks, buntings, martins, 
hobbies, or any other birds that play in the air, and will ſtoop, either 


ID 2 Ec. MW 
To be — Dar [a law term] is to be abſolutely diſ- 
| court. 


To have a Dar by the Rel! [a law term] to have a day of appear- 
ance aſſigned. | 

Dars- Man. 1. A labouter who works by the day. 2. An arbitra- 
tor, mediator, umpire or judge. Ain/worth. Perhaps rather ſurety. 
._ + * 

| : is dayſ-man, to prolong 

| The vengeance preſt. 3 5 | i 
Neither is there any day/-man betwixt us, that might lay his hand 
„Ibn, ady. on this day. To-day if ye will hear his voice. 


us both. 7ob. 
I be paſt is all by death poſſes, 
And frugal fate that guards the reſt, 
By giving bids us live -das. Fenton. 
To⸗Dar me, to-morrow thee. 


Lat. Hodie mihi, cras titi. 
The Latin inſcription is generally under keletons, or the re- 


ſh proverb is more uſed when any one in power inſults us, or 
does us wrong, to give him thereby to underſtand that our turn will 
come. As we ſay in another proverb: 

likewiſe uſed when perſons or partics get k... 
Latins likewiſe ſay : Nanc mibi, nunc tibi, benigna. (fc. Fortuna.) 
The Germans, as we: Heute mir, morgen dir. 9 


Dar- arb [of day and te] a bed for eaſe and idleneſs in the day- 
time. Having come down from a dar- bed, where I have left Olivia 
ſleeping. Sidney. 

Dar-noox. {of do and book } a tradeſman's book, in which all his 


occurrences day are ſet down, a journal. 


Da'ryrear [of day and break] the dawn, the firſt appearance of 


daylight. | 
I watch'd the early glories of her eyes, 
As men for 4aybreak watch the eaſtern ſkies. Dryden. 

Dav-La“noux [of day and labour] labour by the day, daily taſk. 

Doth God exact day-/abewr, light deny d. Milton. 

Dar-La'BOURER E 5-/abour) one that works by the day. 

His ſhadowy Rail hath threſſi d the corn, 
That ten dy- labonrers could not end. Ifiltan. 

Da'rLieaT [of day and light} the light of the day. 

The drooping daylight 'gan to fade, 
And yield his room to fad ſucceeding night. Spenſer. 
Will you murther a man in pln. daz/ight ? Dryden. 
Dari vx, the ſame with a- Ce 
Da'vsrrING [of day and ring] the dawn, the riſe of the day. 
The breath of heav'n freſli blowing pure and ſweet, 
Winch dayſprivg born, here leave me to reſpire. Milton. 
Da'rsTax [of day and far] the morning ſtar. 
So ſinks the dayflar in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head. Milton. 

Da'yT1as [of day and time] the time in which there is light; op- 
poſed to night. In the __ the ſitteth in a watch-tower, and flicth 
moſt by night. Bacon. Keep it under ground in the daytime. Addifor. 

Dar Werg of Land [among the ancients] as much land as could be 
ploughed up in one day's ; Or, as it 15 ſtill called by the farmers, 


ene journey. 

Da'xwork [of day and work] day-labour. 

'True labour in the vineyard of thy Lord, | 
E'er prime, thou halt th' impoſed day-wwerk done. Fairfax. 

Das ſin bank] are days ſet apart by ſtatute or order of the court, 
when writs are to be rcturned, or when the party ſhall appear upon 
the writ ſerved. 

Dars of Gra-e {in commerce] are three days after the time a bill 
becomes due ; as, if a bill be to be paid 10 days after fight, it is no: 
to be paid till 13 days, allowing the 3 days of grace. 

A Dar's Fozrney [in ſcriptvre] is accounted 33 miles, 172 paces 


and 4 feet. 
A Sabbath Dav's Fourney [in Scripture] is 600 paces. 
Daze, a ſort of glittering ſtone found in the tin or lead mines. 
To Daz, verb ad. [nyz5, Sax. ] to overpower with ſudden light. 
They ſmote the gliitering armies as they ſtand 


With quiv'ring beams, which 4d the word'ring eye. Fairfax. 


placed 
— —1 to ſignify what we muſt all come to. But the 


ſcure. The dad darkneſs of the night. Hayvard. 


DEA 


Poor human kind, all daz'd in ; 

Err after bliſs, and blindly miſs thei way. 
A Dx'zev Look, an aſtoniſhed look. 
Dazed Palled, as dazed bread, i. e. dough baked, 
Dazzo Mar, palled by roaſting at a ſlack fire. 


Dr, ne- 


Da'"z1eD, rather Das:zv. Sec Darsy. 
"I 
i prettieſt 4uzicd plot we can, 
And make him a grave. om Shakeſpeare. 


To Da'zziz, werb ad. (probably of dupſclen, Du.] Sce to Dazr 


1. Tooffend the fight with too much light. 

They rather 4azz/e mens eyes than open them. Bacon. 

Now they dazz/ed are, now clearly fee. Davies. 

A dazzling expreſſion ſerves only to damage them, aud eclipſe the-: 
beauty. Pope. 2. To ftrike or furprize wi ſplendor 


Thoſe heav'nly ſhapes 
Will 42zz/e now this earthly, with their blaze 
Infufferably bright. Milton. 


Ah friend ! to Ave let the vain deſign. 
To raiſe the thought or touch the heart be thine. 7.pe. 
To Dazzit, verb neat. to be overpowered with light, to loſe the 
power of ſeeing. 1 
Thy ſight is voung, | 
And ſhalt read, when mine begins to dazzle, Shake bear: 
An overſight maketh the eyes dazzle. Bacon. ? 
D. B. An abbreviation of batchclor of divinitr. DE 
Dx, is a Latin prepoſition of a great many Engliſh words, and fig- 
nifies from. It ſometimes like ĩſe extends the ſeuſe of words. 
Dea"cixateu {deac:natus, Of de, and acinas, Lat. a kernel] clcan- 
ſed from the kernels. | 3, | 
DE"acox {diacre, Fr. A acer, It. Sp. and Port. diaconus, Lat. of 
d. are,, of &:axmwu, Gr. to miniſter or ferve} a minifter or ſervant in 
the church, of the loweſt order of the clergy, whoſe office is to aſſiſt the 
prieft in divine ſervice, and the diſtribution of the holy ſacrament, to 
inftruft youth in the catechiſin. &c. The conſtitutions that the apo- 
1 concerning deacon; are urged by the diſcip linariaus. Bp. dar- 
 DY&'acoxess [from deacon ; in the primitive church] a woman of 
probity, gravity, and piety, who was choien to alt hole of het own 
lex in :cligious concerns. | | 
De” acoxvrty [of An and Grip, an Engliſh termiuation r of 
fice] the office or vi;;uit} of a deaco::. | | 
_ Dead {urey, Port. pull. of 0 die} See To Dir. 
Dtav, adj. dead, Saz. zeadt, Du. tod:, Ger. don, Dan. de: 2, 


Su ] 1. Being without life, inanimate. | 
All, all but truth drops had bern from the preſs, 
| Like the laſt gazette or the lait addreſ. Pope. 
2. Deprived of life. 
She either from her hopeleſs lover ſed, | 
Or with diſdainful glauces ſhct him . Dryden. 


3. With of before the cauſe of death. The crew all except himfe.t 
were dead of hunger. Arbuthnat. 4. Imitating deaih, ſenielcis, mo 
tionlefſs. The chariot and horſe are calt into a dead ſleep. Pjalrn 
Procuring dead ſlerps. Bacon. 5. Unactire. According to the quic!. 
vent or abundance, or the dad ſale or ſcaicity. Carew. Dead caln: 
are in the ocean. Dryden and Lee. The drad weight of unemployed 
time. Locle. 6. Empty, vacant. It ſcemeth to the eye 2 ſnorter d. 
ſtance of way, if it be all dad and continued, than if it have tzec5 or 
buildings. Bacon. Nought but a blank remains, and a grad void 
ſpace. Dryden. 7. Uſeleſs, unprofitable. Commodities lay cc. 
upon their hands for want of vent. Bacon. To let fo glorious an attri- 
bute lay dead and uſcleſo by him. Addiſon. 8. Dull, gloomy, unem- 
ployed. They came in the dead winter to Aleppo. Knelles. A ſpot 
covered with trees gives us a view of the moſt gay ſcaſon in the nudit 
of that which is the molt dead and melancholy. Adiiſn. 9. Still, ob- 
10. Having no 
reſemblance of life. I muſt touch the ſame features over again, and 
change the dead colouring of the whole. Dryd:n. 11. Obuſe, not 
ſprightly ; uſed of ſounds. The bell ſeemed to ſound more ara than 
it did. Boyle. 12. Dull, not affectin g. How cold and da! does a 
prayer appear, that is compoſed in the mott elegant forms of ſpcech. 
when it is not heightened by ſolemnity of phratc from the facred ſcrip- 
tures. Addiſen. 13. Taſteleſs, vapid. Spoken vi liquors ; at, dead 
wine. 14. Uninhabited. Left under dead walls and dry ditches. Ar- 
buthnot. 15. Without the natural force; as, a dead fire. 16. Not 
having the power of vegetation ; as, a dead tree or branch. 17. (A- 
mong divines) the ſtate of ſpiritual death, lying under the power of fir. 
You Kath he quickened who were 4e in tretpaſſes. Fo ,Lt; 
The De av, /ub/t. dead men. | | | 8 

The dead inſpir d with vital life again. D.iαινν 

The dead ſhall riſe and live again. Locke. 

The laſt trumpet wakes the lazy dead. S, | 

Dea, ub. the time in which there is rema: kable Qillneis, as 4: 
midnight. The dead of winter. South. Dead of night. Drycen. 

To Dab, verb nent. [from the noun] to loſe its force. Iron, a 
ſoon as it is out of the fire, deadeth ſtraightwiſe. Bacon. 

To De av, or To Dta'vex, verb ad. 1. To deprive cf any force or 
ſenſation. The ſound may be extinguiſhed or deaded. Bacon. The 
tympanum muſt be ſhetched, otherwiſe the laxneſs of that membrane 
will &a and damp the ſound. Helder. That activity which is natu- 
ral to the human ſoul, it is not in the power of ſleep to dear or abate. 
Spectator. 2. To make _ as liquor. The beer or the wine have 
not been palled or dreaded. Bacor. : 

Deav-poixc, part. adj. [of dead and 4] deſtructive, having the 
— to kill, or make dead. Hold, dear Lord, your deac: doirg hand 

ee. 


never care how many others 
They kill, without regard to mothers, 
Or wives or children, to they can 
Make up ſome fierce dead. dung man. Hadtibra:. 
De av-LirT Fof dead and lift] hopeleſs exigency. 
Have no power at all, nor ſhiſt, 
To help itſelf at a drift. Huditras. 
Tbs gives away his goods before he is DBR, 
Take a beetle and knock hun on the | eat. ; 
40. T 
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The Ital'on; ſip : Chi ca il fur inanzi morire, sopparechia aſui pa- 
tro, (Goes the way to ſuffer ſufficiently himſelf.) 

At a certain city of Saxony {if I miſtake not, Wittemberp) is to be 
een, hanging over one of the gates of the city, a large club. and un- 
der it an inſcription to this purpoſe, of which they give the following 
relation : A wealthy inhabitant of that city, having divided his eſtate 
among his children, and put them in poſſeſſion of it in his life vine; 
was afterwards reduced to extreme y, and his own children 
were ſo far trom being grateful, that they refuſed him the very bare 
ſupports of life, and obliged him to ak charity elſewhere. He lived 
to be again maſter of a plentiful fortune, which he bequeathed to the 
public tor charitable uſes, on condition to have this warning cat oſed to 
public view forever. The Scots tell much the ſame ſtory of one John Pell. 

As Drap as a door-nail. Or, 
as Drop as a herring. 

Why a daor- nail in the former more than any other is not eafily de- 
termined, The latter ſaying is taken from the ſuddenneſs of this ff 
« ing after it is out of water, inſomuch that there is no poſũbility of 
bringing it to market alive. | 

Deav Mens Eyes [in a ſhip] ſmall blocks or 
holes, but no ſhivers, on which the lanniers run. 
Di av Cargo, what a ſhip wants of her full loading. 

Dev Freight, the ſreight a ſhiploſes for want of being full, or the 
freight paid by the merchant, by agreement, tho" he has not ſent his 
full complement of goods on board. 

Dz av Lights [in a ſhip] the ſhutters for the cabbin windows, gene- 
rally put up, or in moſt ſhips rather letdown in a ftorm. 

Dr apr 2 empty pots or bottles on a tavern or alchouſe table. 

A low cant. phraſe among toapers 

Drab Neap [with mariners] a low tide. 

Dt ap Nettle, the herb archangel. | 

Deap Plcgr, a mortgage or pawning things for ever, if the money 

| borrowed be not paid at the time agreed on. 

Dt av Reckoning [with navigators] is that eſtimation, judgment, or 

reckoning, that N 


pullies, having many 


compaſs, by recul;ing all with allowance for drift, lee way, Cc. ac- 
cording to the ſhip's trim: So that this reckoning is without any obſer- 
vation of ſun, moon, or ſtars; and it is to be rectified as often as any 
good obſervation can be had. N 

Dr av Pifng [with ſailors] that part of the ſhip that lies aft, be- 
tween her keel and her floor- timbers. 

Dr av Ropes [of a ſaip] thoſe ropes which do not run in any block 
or pulleys. | x 

ras Jets ſin huſbandry] a diſeaſe in trees. | 

De av It ate Twith mariners] is the eddy water that is next bC%ir d 
the fern of the ſkip, which ĩs fo termed, becauſe it does not pats awiy 
ſo ſwiftly, as that water does that runs by her ſides , ſo that when a ſhip 
ka-a great eddy following her ſtern, they fry, ſhemakes much dead watc:. 

ro Dr i'vex [of dead, Sax.] to take away from the furce of a 
weight, blow, Sc. 

ka bl v, adj. [of deadlic, Sax.] 1. Cauſing death, deſtructive, 
murtherous. | 
As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, | 
Did murther her. Shakeſpeare. 
Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring, 
As a north wind burns a too forward ſpring. Dry u. 
2. Mortal, implacable. The Numidians are deadly enemies unto the 
"Turks. Knatles. 

Deaviy Feud [in law] is an unappeaſable hatred, whicn proceeds 
ſo far as to ſerk revenge, even by the death of the adverſary. 

Dz zvLY, edv. 1. In a manner reſembling one dead. 

Star'd each on other, and look d dead!/y pale. 3Ghahefprare. 

Abd him why he look d fo deadly wan. Dryden. 

2. Mortally. The groanings of a & wounded man. Ezetie!. 3. 
Tmplaczbly, deſtructivel). 4. Sometimes in a ludicrous ſenſe, only 
10 enforce the ſianifcation of 2 word. 

Nlettled ſchoolboys ſct to cuff, 

Will not conteſs they have done enough, 

Tho? drwdl; wearv. Orrery. 
Lewis was deadl; cunning. Arbuthnot. 

B+ a'pxes+ {of tad) 1. Want of warmth, want of affection. His 
gtece TEMOVES the detzrt of inclination, by taking off our natural dead- 
re and difafection. Rogers, 2. Weakneſs of the vital powers, inac- 
tivity of the ſpirits. | | | 

Your gloomy ey es betray a aradneſe, 
And iawad lamguiſthing. Dryden and Lye. 
2. Vapidneſs, loſs of ipirit. Spoken of liquors. Deadnefs or ſiatneſo of 
cyder. Mortimer. | 
" Dt: ars [inthe tin mines] ſuch parcels of common earth as lic above 
the ſhelves, which uſuall; contain the ſhoad. 

Dear [deap, Sax. dorf, Su. doof, Du. taub, Ger. Boofre, Dan.] 
1. Not having the ſenſe of hearing. The deaf and dumb are dumb 
only by conſequence of their want of hearing. Holder. | 

If any fins afffict our life, | 
With that prime ill, a talking wife, 
Till death ihall bring the kind relief, 
We muſt be patient or be deaf. Prier. | 
2. With 7% before the 2 that ought to be heard. I will be deaf to 
pleading and excuſes. Shateſpeare. 
Deof to her fondeſt call, Reo/commen. 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame. Pepe. 
3. Deprived of the power of hearing. 
Deaf with the noiſe 1 took my haſty flight. 
4. Obſcurely heard. 
Nor tileuce is within, nor voice expreſs, 
But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe, 
Confus'd and chiding like the hollow roar 
Of tides receding from th' inſulted ſhoar. Dryden. 
None ſo Deay as he whe will not heat. 
Spaniſh ; Ne ay peor ſordo que el que no quiere gyr. 
To Dear, verb add. to deprive of the power of hearing. 
Hearing hath deaf"d our ſailors. Donze. 
F!utt'ring round his temples, 4% his ears. Dre. 


Dryden. 


ey make where the ſhip is, by keeping an account 
of her way by the log, by knowing the courſe they have ſtecred by the 
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To Drertx, werb a7. 
Ger. taruben, H. Ger.] to 


hearing. 
Exclaiming loud 
For juſtice, dea/en; and diſturbs the crowd. 
From ſhouting men, and horns, and dogs he flies, 
Deafen'4 and tiunn'd with their promiſcuous cries. Ali. 

| ſomething hard of hearing, 

ZA'FLY, adv. [trom deaf} 1. In a manner hard to | 

:. Wabeur — Ar 

Dea"rxess (beapnepye, Sax. ] 1. Hardneſs or want of the ſenſe o 
hearing. a 1 hole who are deat and dumb, are dum“ by conſequer«-: 
from their . Helder. 2. U nu illingneſ to hear. I found ſuci 
b — that no declaration from the biſhops could take place. / 

. 

D; ATFOXRE:STED, in law books] being diſcha fro * 
ing forctt, or freed ha ga from 22 be, - "Ln 

D: del, Sax, detl. I. Ger. Dan. and Su. thtil, H. Ger. 
daif, Goth.) 1. A part. A great deal of that which had been was now 
to be reno ed. Hesder. 2. Quantity, degree of more or leſs. Jt i: > 
general word tor exprefing mu. h joined with the word great. Store 01 
matter fitter and better a great deal for teachers. Hooker. A deep de- 
ſign, not to be carried on without a great deal of artifice. A. 
Jon. 3. The giving or dividing of the cards. The dal, the ſhui... 
_ cut. CUE. 4. (Bexic, Du.) fir- wood; as, a piece of dea/. 

eyle. 

To Dran, irreg. werb ad. I dælan, Sax. deylen, Du. deefen, L. Ge- 
theilen, H. Ger. decia, Su.] 1. To divide or portion out to did 
rent periens. Dea] thy bread to the h . Proverbs. Their por- 
tion of knowledge is dea/t to mankind. Addiſor. 2. To ſcatter, to 
throw about. Hhitling thro the ſkics the feather'd deaths were deal.. 
Dryden. 3. To give gradually. | 

The mighty mallet deals reſounding blows, 
Till the proud battlements her towers incloſe. Gay. 

To Drar, web nut. 1. To trade, to traffic. 2. To act between 
two perſons. He that dea/cth between man and man raiſeth his own 
credit with: both. Buca. 3. To behave well or ill in any tranſaction. 
If he will dal clearly and impartially, he will — all thi. 
Tien. 4. To act in any manner in general. 

Foes to my ret, and my ſwert fleep's diſturbers, 
| Are they that | would have thee deal upon. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To dl by, to treat well or ill. Such an one deals not fairly by hi; 
mind. Locke. 6. „ in, to be engaged in, to prattiſe. Plain- 
dealing in deny ing 79 ral i ſuits is honourable. Bacon. None draw 
upon them!lves n. ore Cilplcature than thoſe authors that deal in poliri- 
cal matt-r:. Alfi. 7. to deal <vith, to treat in any manner cither 
well or ill. Not wronged nor hardly dealt with. Sjenſer. 

Will they not 4 | 

Worſe ærith his followers, than with him they dealt? IIe. 
With the freedom of a friend, dealing plainly vit me. Pope. 8. To 
deal with, to contend with. If ſhe hated me, I ſhould know what 
pation to Jea/ xvith, Sidney. The people eaſy to be dealt with, u hilſt 
they ſtand in fear. Hayward. | 

Drau [zrreg. pret. and part. paſſ. of to deal.) See To DEA. 

io Dea'LBaTt [dealbatum, ſup. of dealbo, from de, and all s:, 
Lat. white] to whiten, to make white. ; | 

Dr auipa'TiON, Lat. act of whitening or making white. A word 
now almoſt obſolete. Brown uſes it. 

D-4a"i.er [dalan, Sax. to divide] 1. A trader, buyer or ſellac. 
Where fraud is permitted or connived at, the honeſt dealer is always 
unconz. Sift. 2. One that has to do with any thing. Small 4 
in wit and learning give themſelves a title from their firſt adventure. 
Sauiſt 3. One who deals or diſtriqutes cards. 

EA'LING, fab. [from deal ; dæling, Sax. ] 1. Trade, traffic. The 
doctor mult be rich, he had t dealings in his way. Swift. 2. Prac- 
tice, actian. The 2 — who adminiſter government. Flos. 
He muſt write a ſtory of the empire, that means to tell of all thei; 
dealings in this kind. Raleigh. 3. Intercourſe. Men would promote 
it in all their private 4 Addiſon. 2. Meaſure of treatment, 
rules by which one treats another. God's gracious dea/ings with men. 
Hammond. | 

Dt ai.5, fir-boards or planks. See 4th ſenſe of Dear. 

Dr a:42ULa TION [ drambulatio, Lat.] the act of walking abroad. 


A Dea'uBularory [deambulatorium, Lat.] a gallery or place w | 
Drau, rn [deambulatorius, Lat.] walking 


| about, change- 
able or movcable, relating to the practice of walking abroad. 

Deaat'xa [with the romans] a goddeſs — to preſide over 
men{lruous women. 

Dzax [Sp. deen, Fr. decano, It. cam, Lat. Nan, Gr.] a 
dignificd clergyman, who is next under the biſhop and chief of the 
chapter in a cathedral or collegiate church; as, dean of York, of Lin- 
coin, of St. Paul's, of Weſtminſter. From the Greek, dana, ten; be- 
cauſe he was anciently ſet over ten canons, or prebendaries at leaſt, in 
ſome cathedral church. Azliffe. As there are two foundations of cathe- 
eral churches in England, the old and the new (the new are thoſe 
which Henry VIII. upon ſuppreſſion of abbeys, transformed from ab- 
bot or prior and convent to dean and chapter) for thoſe of the old foun- 
dation are brought to their dignity much like biſhops, the king firſt 
ſending out his co»ge delire to the chapter, the chapter then chuſing, 
the king then yielding his royal aſſent, and the bi confirming 
them, and giving his mandate to inſtal them. Thoſe of the new foun- 
Cation are inſtalled by virtue of the king's letters patent, without elec - 
tion or confirmation. This word is allo applied to the chief of certain 
peculiar churches or chapels ; as, the dean of the Zing's chapel, the dean 
of the cr>ches, the dean of St. George's chapel at li indſor, and the dean 
of Backing in EH. Coxel. The dean and canons or prebends of ca- 
thedral churches, in their firſt inſtitution, were not only to be of coun- 
ſel with the biſhop for his revenue, but chieſly for his government in 
cauſes eceleſiaſtical. — . 1 

Drax and CHAPTER, a ſpiri y corporate, conſiſting of many 
able perſons, as the dean his prebendaries. 

Rural Ne ax, a curate appointed by the biſhop and archdeacon to 
have juriſdiction over other miniſters and pariſhes, adjoining to his own. 

Dza"xrxsr [piaconuc, Sax. ] 1. The office or juriidiction of a * 

of " 


[veaprman, Sax. doofem, Du. docven, I 
make deaf, to deprive of the power of 


walk in. 
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He could no — hop the deanry of the chapel royal. Claren. 
a n. 


2. The revenue 
Put both deans in one; or if that's too much trouble, 
Inſtead of the deans, make the deanry double. Sd 
3. The houſe of a dean. Away with her to the deanry. Shakeſpear: 
Dea"xs#1?P | "os and pcip, Sax. Secmate, Lee.) the office 
or dignity of a dean. | 
Dez ax's Apple, a fruit much eſteemed in Devonſhire. 
Drax' Pear, the Michael pear. 
Dxar, a4. Nr. dion or dyr, of vipan, Sax. to account dear to 
himſelf ; drt. Dan. and Su. diet, Du. duer, L. Ger. theuer, H. Ger.] 


1. Valuable, precious, coſting a great price. 
What made direQors cheat the Sourh-fex year ? 
To feed on ven'fon when it fold ſo dear. Pope. 


2. Beloved, favourite. 
He loves me and he holds me dar. Shakeſpeare. 
The dear, dear name, ſhe bathes in flowing tears, 
Hangs o'er the tomb. Adiifon. 

4. Scarce, not plentiful ; as, a dear year. 4. It ſeems ſometimes to 

be uſed for drear, fad, hateful, grievous. | 
Let us return, 
And ftrain what other means is left unto us, 
In our dear peril. Shakeſpeare. 
Would I had met my de for in heav'n, 
Or ever I had ſeen that day. Shak ear c. 

Deas, af. a word of cndearment. 

That kifs 


I carried from thee, dar. Shakeſpeare. 
See, my daur, | 
How laviſh nature has adorn'd the year. Drygen. 
Draa, adj. [of dear and bought] purchaſed at a high rate. 
Forget not what my ranſom coſt, | e 
Nor let my dearbought foul be loſt. Roſcommon. | 
Dear Jeys, a nick name given to Iriſhmen. A cant phraſe. 


Dea'rLING, ſubſe. = written darling] a favourite. 
Hercules and Hebe, and the reſt | 
Of Venus' gs, through her bounty bleſt. © cx/ey. 


Dea'tLy, adv. [from dear} 1. Venderly, paſſionately, with great 


fondneſs. He her dearly. Wotton. 2. At a high price. It vas 
rarely bought, and then alſo bought dearly enough with ſuch a fre. 
Bacon. Turnus ſhall dearly pay for faith forſworn. Dryden. 


To Draa [dypnan, Sax.] to hide, to mend a hole in cloaths by 
imitating the texture thereof. See To Daxx. 

Dea'nxess [of deopnexpe, Sax.] 1. Coftlineſs, ſcarcity, high 
— * The dearneſs of corn. Swifr. 2. Fondnefs, kindnets. iy 

holds you well, and in dente of heart hath holp to effect your 
enſuing marriage. Shakeſpeare. The great dearnc/s of friendſhip be- 
tween them. Bacon. | 

DraxxLxv, adv. [Deonn, Sax. ] ſecretly, unſeen. Now obſolete. 

They heard a rueful voice that dearnly cry d, 
With piercing ſhricks. Spenſer. | 
DearTH Fof deopth, Sax. dierte, Du. duerte, O. Ger. thenrung, 
H. Ger.] 1. Great ſearcity of food. In times of dearth it drained 
much coin to furniſh us with corn. Bacen. Terrible years of Aar 

of corn. Swift, 2. Want, famine. 

DE Pity the deart5that I have pin'd in, 

By longing for that food ſo long a time. Shakeſpeare. 

Ot every tree that in the garden grows, | 

Eat freely with glad heart, fear here no dearth. Nſiſtan. 
3. Barrenneſs. Dearth of plot and narrowneſs of imagination may be 
obſerved in all their plays. — 

To Dax TTC ULATE, werb af. [dearticulatum, ſup. of dearticuls, 
from de, and articulus, Lat. a joint] to diſjoint, to diſmember. 

DearTicuLa'Tion. Sce DiakTirO's1s. | 

to Dra'rrare [deartuatum, of de, and artus, Lat. a joint] to diſ- 
Joint, quarter or cut in pieces; to diſmember. 

Dzara deach. Sax. doodt, Du. todt, Ger. dood, Dan. docd, Su. ] 
1. A priration of life, which is conſidered in the ſeparation of the foul 
{rom the body. | 

Death, a neceſſary end, 
Will come, when it will come. Shakeſteare. 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 
2. Mortality, deſtruction. | | FO 
Traffic with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of H Shakeſpeare. 
3. The ſtate of the dead. | | | 
In ſwiniſhſleep | wn | 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death. Shakeſpeare. 


4. The manner of dying. I hou ſhalt die the dearks of them that are 


flain in the midſt of the ſeas. E=-4ie/. 5. I he image of mortality re- 
preſented by a ſkeleton. I had rather be married to a death's bead 
with a bone in his mouth, than to either. Shateſpeare. 

If I gaze now, tis but to ſee, | 

What manner of death's head twill be, 

When it is free 

From that freſh upper ſcin, | 

The gazer's joy and fin. Sucklirg. | 
6. Murder. Not to ſuffer a man of death to live. Pacer. 7. Cauſes 
of death. There is death in the pot. 2 Kings. He caught his death 
the laſt county ſeſſions. Auliſan. 8. Deſtroyer. All the endeavours 
Achilles uſed to meet with Hector, and be the death of him, is the in- 
trigue which comprehends the laſt day's battle. Pope. 9. (In poetry) 
the inftrument of death. Deaths invitible come wing d with fire. Dry- 
den. Theclam'rous plovers feel the leaden death. Pope. 10 . 
divines) damnation, eternal torments. Keep us from all fin a 
wickedneſs, from our ghoſtly enemy, and everlaſting death. 
Charch Catech./m. | 

Draru keeps no calendar. 

That is, comes at all times, and has no regard to days, ſeaſons or 
ages; or, as another proverb has it: Death, auhen it ccmes, will have 
xo denial, 

Dc aTn vefies the phyſician, 
That is, when death comes, it is not all the fkill of phyſicians, or 
rower of medicines, that can avail. The Latus fay : Contra vim 


aud doing the ofiice of proboferdes. 


one of them to beat when he would, by rniroing it) be:ting. 


only beats 6 or 8 ſtrokes and leaves olf. "This latter is a ſimall 
inſect, much like a louſe, and is very common in all parts of the houſe 


off. 


DEB- 


mri; wn e/t medicament in hertis. The Germ:-nz : Fur den tadt ii? 
= graut gewachſen; or, Ader des codes kat: Filet keines hrnutees 
attr. 
R _ is painted as a fkcleton, with wings, and a ſcythe in hi 
and. 
Dearu was likewiſe a deity among the ancients the daughter of 
ſleep and night) and was by them repreſented in the fame nooner, 
with the addition only of a lous black robe embroidered with ft 
Drau [with phyticians] is defined a total toppage of the corona - 
tion of the blood, and the ccftation of the animal and vitul tunclici,s. 
which follow thereupon, as refpiration, ſenſation, S 
Dea"ragtp [of f and 4d} the bed in which a nian i: (tf 
by mortal ſickneſs. 
Take heed of pcrjury, 
Thou ert on thy death-bed. Shakeſperce. 
Ihen round our H ed every friend aul rum. Dr; 4 
Dea“ rur ui [of arb and fu] full of laugliter, de dructire. Your 
_— was ſuch as you would fpare his lite for matiy deri torment:, 
CHEF. 
Blood, death, and denatliſul deeds in that noiſe, 
Ruin, deſtruction at the utmoſt point. Milter. 
The deathfal ſcene, princes on princes roll'd. Pepe. 
Dza"TuLess ſbearhleap, Sax.) immortal, everlaſting. God heath 
only immortality, tho“ angels and human fouls be dafl ig. Bl. 
Deathleſs laurel is the victor s due. Drider.. ; | 
DrarurixE (of dcath and {ke} reſembling death either in its hor- 
rors or quietneſs, gloomy, calm. 
Why doſt thou let thy brave foul lie ſuppreſt 
In dearhl:be ilumbers ? Crajaw. 
A deathirke fleep ! | 
A gentle waiting to immortal life. Mite. 
Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A deothiike ſſumber, and a dread repoſe. Pope. | 
Dz1#'s-po0r [of death and door} a near approach to death, the 
gites ct Jath. Now a low phraſe. Aſſlicted to d t with a 
von nung. 1005, | 


Drarnzsian [of death and mv} executioner, heaiſman, 13, 


death mer, you have rid this {weet yonne prince. Sha. gr. 


Bea'riw. yon of cath and 2h } a tmall infctt. 

Mr. Allen, in the Philoſophical franſaQion, relates, that it 15 a 
final! infect or bectle 5 16ths of au inch long, of 2 dark brown co!0427, 
ſpate! ; baving p luci wins: unten the vip, 4 Lage cap or hei- 
met on the hend. and wo antenna proceeding lors beneath the eve, 
the part brats withal, as he 
obtery'd, was the extreme edge of the 12, whicir he call, the upper 
lip, the mouth being protracted by ws boay part, and Jving un ber- 
nuch out of view. Mr. Detham conlum this account ; but that in 
ſlcad of ticking with the upper hp, he obſerved the infe't to draw 3:5 
mouth back and beat with its foreten!. He had two, a male and a 
feinale, which he kept alive in a box thorn months, and could bring 
. By his 
ticking noiſe, he would frequently invite the male to get upon the 
other in vH of conion, ang thence he concludes that ticking or pulfa- 
tion to be tue way that theſe inſect wo9 on another. 

There is alio another of theſe ticking inſ eto, diilerent from the fr, 
which will beat fome hours together without intermiſſion, and ks 
ſtrokes are more lciſurely and like thoſe of a wat. h. whereas the former 


grey 
in the ſummer months. It is very nimble in running to ſhelter, and 


ſhy of beating wken diſturbed. The ticking of this, as well as th. 
other. he judges to be the woorng act. The tinkling noiſe of this in- 


ſect is ſuperfitiouſly imagined to prognoſlicate death. The folemn 


death-awatch click'd the hour the dy d. Gay. 
To Dea'crart [deauratum, of de, and aurum, Lat. gold] to gild 
or lay over with gold. ü 
Drarsss TH [with apothecaiies] the giiding of pills over, 
DrBraccua'tioxs [debacchatio, IL. at.] 2 raging or madnots. 
To Diza's {probably of &5harrer, Fr. is to unber, or take 


away a bar, and conſequently the reverſe of the Erotic] to ſnut out, 
to keep from, to kinder. Countries dur ed from ail commerce by 


un paſlable mountains. Nalrigę h. 
To ar us when we nerd 


Refreſhment. Milter. 
Debarring us of our wiſhes. S. 
To Dran, web ad. [of , and bau, Lat. the beard] to de- 


prive of one's beard. f 
Dees'rtib, part. ¶ lelarlatus, Lat.] having the beard cut cr pulled 


To Deuser [of argue, Fr. sbarcare, It.] to diſembark. | 
Dre, part. of to debar [cf debarre, Fr.] hindered or kept 
from. | 

To DiBa's: [abbaijer, Fr. abboſſare, It. or from baſe] 1. To 


bring down, to humble, to reduce from a higher to a lower ſtate. Plea- 


ſure and ſenſuality dcba/e men into beaſts. Brome. 2. To make mean 
or deſpicable, to difparage. To dehaje religion with ſuch frivolous 
diſputes. Hock:r. Not debaſe himſelf to the management of every triile. 
Dryden. 3. Io fink, to corrupt with meanneſs. Not letting his ſub - 
je& debaſe his ftile, and betray him into a meannefs of exprethon. Au- 
diſen. 4. To make coin of a metal mixed with a baſer or too much 
alloy. The coin was much adulterated and deba/cd. Hale. 
Words ſo deba:'d and hard, no ftone | 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Hedbras. 

DeBa'semerT [abbaifſement, Fr. or from debaſe] tlie act of diva - 
ſing. A wretched beet of that ſprightly faculty the tonguc, thu; 
to be made the interpreter to a goat. Government of the { 214,44, 

DesBa'"str {of debaſe] he that debaſes or adulterates 

Deea"rauie (of debate] that may be dilputed 
ground reſtored. Hayward. 

Dran [d4bat, Fr.] 9. A perfonal diſpute. Their 91 inion in 
debate. Licke. Not to furniſh the tongue with debore and controwvety, 
Watts. 2. A quarrel, {trife, contelt. This debate that blocdeth at 
our doors. Betwixt the deareſt friend: to tate /obatr, Dryer. 

To Dtpa're, werb ad. [ detatre, Fr. debatir, Sp.) to diſpute, to 
controveit a matter, Delete thy cauſe with thy nei Gar himklf, 

Proverb, 


The debate 


DEB 
Proverbs, Ile conld not debate any thing without ſome commotion. 
Clarendn. i Z 
To Dra:Tr, werb neut. 1. To deliberate; with on or n. 

Your ſeveral ſuits 

Have been conſider d and debated on. Shakeſpeare. ; 
2. To diſpute. That great foul debating upon the ſubject of life and 
death. Tatler. 3. To argue deliberately on a matter. 

Dzna'rz+ ut, aj. [from debate} 1. Contentious ; ſpoken of per- 
ſons. 2. Conteſted, occaſioning quarrels ; ſpoken of things. 

Dzna'temexT [of debate] conteſt, controverſy. Wi debate- 
1 further. Shakeſpeare. , 

Draau'cu [debaxche, Fr.] riotouſneſs, banquetting, drunkenneſs, 
lewdneſ-. He will for ſome time contain himſelf within the bounds ot 
lobticty. till he recovers his former debauch. Calamy. 

The firſt phyſicians by deb anch were made, 
Exceſs began, and floth ſuſtains the trade. Dryden. 

To DrBau'ci [debancher, Fr.] 1. To corru 
to mar or ſpoil. To debauch a king, to break his laws. 
Jo corrupt with lewdneſs. 

Mcn ſo diſorder d, fo deba::ch'd and bold, | 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To corrupt by intemperance. To debanch himſelf by intempetance. 
{illotfon. 4. To ſeduce and violate a woman. 

DztBar'cuto, part. of to debauch [debauche, Fr.) lewd, inconti- 
nent. 

A Drravcur't [debauche, Fr.] a riotous perſon, a lecher, a drun- 
kard. Could we prevail with the greateſt debaucktes to change their 


lives. Seuth. 

DeBauv'cutr ——— one who ſeduces others to intemperance 

or lewdneſs, one _— 

DeBav'curry [from debauch] exceſs, incontinency, revelling, 
drunkenneſs. Oppoſe debauchery by tempcrance. Sprar. Theſe, in- 
ſtead of leſſening enormities, twice as much debanchery. Sau,. 

Denav'cunexT [of debauch] the act of debauching or vitiating. 
The debauchment of nations. T aylor. 

To Denk , or To Dent'LLare [debello, Lat.] to overcome in 
war. I he extirpating and debe/lating of giants. Bacon, 

Him long of old | 
Thou didit . and down from heaven caſt. Milton. 

DeBtLLa'TiOn [d{becllatio, Lat.] the act of overcoming or bringing 

under by war. Lat. | 

De nur Esst [a law phraſe] as, to take a thing de bene Fe f. e. 

take it or allow of it for the preſent, till the affair ſhall come to be more 
fully debated and examined, and then to ſtand or fall according to the 
merit of the thing in its own nature. | 

D+'pexH am, a market town of Suffolk, 86 miles from London. 

Dent xv [debentur, from debeo, Lat. to owe] a bill drawn upon 
the public, or a kind of writing in the nature of a bong, to the 
common wealth to ſecurethe ſoldier, ſeaman, creditor, or his atligns, 
the ſum due. upon auditing the accounts of his arrears. A writ or 
note by which a debt is claimed. = 

You modern wits, ſhould each man bring his claim, 

Have deſperate debentures on your fame, 

And little would be left you, I'm afraid, 
| if of yer EIS pars ift. 

D:zt'xTurE [in the Exchequer and King's 
ven to the ſcrvants, for the payment of their wages 

DezexTurE [in 1 the allowance of cuſtom paid inward, 
which a merchant draws back upon the exportation of the goods 
which ere before im 

Dr'nkr, Lat. [he oweth] a term uſed of that which remains un- 
paid, after an account has been tated. 

DeBeT and SoLeT, Lat. [in law] a writ of right, as if a man 
ſue for any thing, which is now denied, and hath enjoyed by 
himſclf, and his anceſtors before him. 

Dr ir, 2. [debilis, Lat.) weak, feeble, faint. 
have rot waſh'd my noſe that bled, 
Or foil'd ſome debile wretch. Shakeſpeare. 

To DtBrLirarEt [debiliter, Fr. debilitare, It. debiliter, Sp. of de- 

Lilitatim, ſup. of debilito, from debilis, Lat.] to weaken, to make 
| Faint. They ſeemed as weakly to fail, as their arbilitated poſterity. 
Brown. The ſpirits debilitated in attracting nutriment for the parts. 
Harvey. . | | | 
 NemitiTa"r10x [debilitatio, Lat.] the act of enfeebling. Debili- 
tation and ruin. King Charles. 

Accidental DRA LITIES of a Plaret [with aſtro ] are when a 
| 22 is in the 6th, Sth, or 12th houſes ; or combuſt, c. ſo that 

y each of theſe citcumſlances it is faid to be more or leſs afflicted, 
and to have ſo many, or fo few debilities. 

Eſential Dzniuivits of a Planct [with aſtrologers] are when a 
planet is in its detriment, fall or 1 

Drrrrir up [debilituds, Lat.] debility, weakneſs. 

Deri'liry [debilite, Fr. debil:a, It. aclilidad, Sp. of delilitas, 
Lat.] feebleneſs, infirmneſs, weakneſs. 

Jam partaker of thy paſhon, 

And in thy cafe do glaſs my own debility. Sidney. 
 DemuarTy {with phyſicians] a weakneſs that proceeds from ſwoon- 
ing, fainting, hunger, or ſome other indiſpoſition; or it is a relaxa- 
tion of the ſolids, which induces weakneſs and fainting. Inconve- 
niencies of too ſtrong a peripiration are debility, faintings. Arbutbmot. 

Dr'niro, Lat. [in law] a writ where a man owes another a ſum of 
money for gocds fold. 

DxBo1'sr, or Drost [probably of debanche, Fr.] debauched, 
lewd, riotous ; a corrupted ſpelling of debauched. 

Drrol'sxxkse, debaucheduefs, Sc. a corruption of debauchedneſs. 

Deroxnxsat's {debonnaire, Fr.] courteous, affable, good-natured, 

ntle. | 
* Let be that lady det:nnair, 

Thou recreant knight. 

A daughter fair, 

So buckſome, blithe, and d:Lomnrair. Miltcn. 

The nature of the one is debenuir and acculiable, of the other retired 
and ſupercilious. Heat. 


Dryden. 2. 


Steuer. 


a perſon's manner; 


tix 


a Srv; , Bp 
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DEC 


Den6xxar'rITY, or Denoxxatr'axtess [dcbomairers, Fr.] god 
humour, courteouſneſs, affability, Sc. 
Dos ATL xv, adv. [of debonnair} with elegance, with a gente.) 


air, | 
DenosHt't [debaxche, Fr.] a debauched, diſſolute perſon, a l. 
wretch, a looſe = z a — K. of ac hanchee. 2 
Denavi's EU * heraldry] imports the grievous reſtraint of any 
animal, who is debarred of ins natutal freedom, by any ot the o 
naries being laid over it. | 
Deer [derre, Fr. debito, It. dinda, Sp. divida, Port. of Mi 
Lat.] 1. I hat which is due from one man to another. One that ic 
greatly in debt. Bacon. Above a thouſand pounds in debr. Soy:ys. 
2. That which one ought to do or ſuffer. 
Your fon, my lord, hath paid a ſoldier's 4067, 
He only liv'd but till he was a man, 
But like a man he died. Sbaleſprare. 
Nut of Dr, out of danger. 
Gr. ETA 6 hende, ATT (Happy he that ows nothing.) Lat. F. 
gut mibil dibet. II. Ger. Mobi dem der nichts luchidigiſt. (Ha. 
Py is he who is out of debt.) or, Ahne bergen, obne ſorgen. N. 
debts, no ſorrow.) The Italians ſay as we: Chi non deve niente, 4 
Fuer di pericols. | | | 
Dear [in law] is a writ that lies upon a default of payment of 2 
ſum of money due. | 
.. "a part. of to debt, which is not found ; indebted, ob- 
ro. | 
Which do amount to three odd ducats more 
Than I ſtand debred to this gentleman. Shakefreare. 
Dr'uror [4 bitewr, Fr. debitore, It. dendor, Sp. dewveder, Port. os 
debiter, Lat.] 1. One that owes ſomething to another in general. | 
am debtor buth to the Greeks and to the Barbarians. Romans 2. 
One who owes monen, one who is indebted to another. The cate of 
debtors in Rome was, after the ſet time for paym nt, cicher 4 
pay, or be the creditor's flave. St. 3. The debt-fide of an ac- 
count book, oppoſed to the credit ide. When I looked upon the 
debtor fide, i f:nd innumerable articles; but when | look upon the 
creditor fide, I find little more than blank paper. Adulſon. 
Drusen, Lat. a bubbling or boiling over. | 
Deca'cuorvos Il. at. of 3:xa, ten, and x:;3x,Gr. a ſting or chord] 
a mulical inſtrument among the ancients, that conſiſted of ten ſtring., 
called by the Hebrews, hoſur, being almoſt the ſame as cur harp, of 
a triangular figure, with an hollow belly or ſounding from the lou cr 


part. 
— aTED [decacumrinatus, Lat.] having the tops lopped 


De'cavr [Lat. and Fr. decada, Sp. 3:xa2D+, gen. of drag. Gr.] 
the number or ſum of ten; as, the decades of Livy, i. e. the ten books 
of his hiſtory. Men might be wide by whole olympiads and di- 
vers decades of years. Brown. We make decades, centuries, chiliads, 
for the uſe of computations in hiſtory. Holder. | 

All rank'd by ten ; whole decades when they dine, 
Muſt want a Trojan flave to pour out wine. Pope. | 

Deca'pexcy { decadence, Fr. decadencia, Sp. decidentia, of decido, 
Lat. to fall down] a falling down, decay, ruin. | 

De'cacon [decagone, Fr. decagons, It. Suxaywr®-, of Ja, ten, 
and ywna;, Gr. a corner] conſiſting of ten ſides. | 

Decacon [with geometricians} a figure of ten fides, or polygon 
forming ten angles. 

Regular Decacox [in fortification) a fortified town that has ten 
ſides, and as many angles, or ten baſtions ; the angles of which are 
all _—_ one to another. _ R 

E'CALOGUE [Fr. decalope, It. . decaiogus, Lat. dra 
of J:za, ten, we x. 22 _ commandments given by 
God to Moſes. The commands of God are clearly revealed in the 
decalogue. Hammond. 

Dtca"tirs [of da, ten, aud hig, Gr. part] a tenth part, 

r dera and wigs, a part] a volume of wiiting di- 
vided into ten 8. | 

Deca'rturroxe bi Boccaccio, It. the novels of Boccaccio, divi- 
ded into ten books. 

To Dtca'ue [decamper, Fr. deſcampar, Sp.] to go from, to break 
up the camp ; to march off an encampment. | | 
Deca"uemEenT [decampement, Fr.] a maiching from or breaking up 
a camp. | 

Dr'cax, a province of the Hither India, bounded on the north by 
the province of Cambaya or Guyurat, on the eaſt by Golconda or 
Berar, on the ſouth by Viſapour, and on the weſt by the Indian 
Ocean. Its chief inland town is Aurengabad ; and upon the coat!, 
the town of Bombay. 

De'caxaTt, or Decu'ry [in aſtrology] is ten degrees attributed 
to ſcme planet in which, when it is, it is faid to have one dignity. 

To Deca'xr [decanto, Lat. decanter, Fr.] to pour liquor gently off 
from the lees or dregs, by inclination. Decart or filtrate the mixture. 
Boyle. Decant his wine, and carve his beef. Swift. 

DecaxTa'Tion [Fr. with chemiſts] the act of pouring the clear 


| e liquor by gentle inclination, ſo that it may be without any 


iment or dregs. 

Deca'xTEx, a flint glaſ-bottle to hold wine or beer, that has been 
poured off clear from the lees. 

—— [decapillatus, Lat.] having the hair pulled or 


To Deca'ritarE [decapiter, Fr. decapitare, It. icatum, ſup. 
of decapito, from de and caput, Lat. the head] to take off the head. 
Dcarirz', Fr. [in heraldry] fignifies that the beaſt has the head 
cut off ſmooth, and is different erazed, which is when the head 


is as it were torn off, leaving the neck 


To Deca'evrarE [decagulatum, Lat.] to empty or pour out of one 
e ric [of 2 verſe] an epigram or ſtan 
ECA'STIC [of Zwa, ten, and ci, a verſe] an epi or ſtanza 
conſiſting of = verſes. 
Deca'sTYLE r Lat. of %xa5u>S-, of Ja, ten, and 
15, Gr. a pillar] that has ten pillars. s 
DtcaTo'tTHoma [with phyſicians] a medicine made of ten in- 
jents. 
Dcr 


DEC 


Dzca'r ſſrom the verb] waſting, ruinous ſtate, decline from 4 
ate of perſection. diminution. | 
She has been a hne lady, and paints and hides 
Her decays very well. Ben Fol »ſon. 
Motion is more apt to be loſt than got, and is always upon the decay. 
Nuten. 


Each may feel encreaſes and decays, 

And fre now cleazer and now darker days. Pore. 
2. The effects of diminution. They think that whatever is called 
old, mutt have the /-cay of time upon it. Le. z. Declenſion from 
yroſperity. If thy brother be waxen poor, and taln in decay, thou 
Walt relieve him. Lewinicrs. 

To D+rca'y, ger neat. | decherir, Fr. dicadere, It. of decidere, Lat.] 
1. To fail, to fall to ruin, to grow worle. 2. To wither, to decline 
Som a ſtate of pericction. | 

The monarch oak 
Ihrœe centuries he grows, and three ke lays 
Supreme in ſtate, ard in three more decays. Dr;dcr. 

To Drcav, verb act. to impair, to bring to decay. Infirmity 
that decars the wiſe, doth ever make better the fool. Shakeſpeare. 
He was ot a very {mall and decazrd fortune. Clarondon. Every thing 
which corrupts the foul A, the body. Adtjor. 

Deca'ver [of decay} chat which cauſcs decay. 
uſes it. | | 

To Drera'sE, werb ncat. [ deceder, Fr. doccſum. ſup. of dec. li, 
Lat.] to die a natural death. Arthur is 4cren/ed. Sheke prare, 

He, pref.'d down by his own wei hr, 
Did like the veital under ſpoils d-c-ayy. Praten. 

Drcs'asE (ces, Fr. of . u. Lat.] natural death. Land; are 
in ſome places, after the owner's decea/e, divided unto all the chil- 
dren. #Hocer, | 

Dzcr a'stp [Acedé, Fr. decefſus, Lat.] dead. 

Drc+ vexT [decedrrs, Lat.] departing, going away. 

Decii'ry [deception Fr. dvceptio, Lat.] 1. A fraud, any practice by 
which falſhood i made to paſs for truth. Ny tonguc tall not vic 
deceit. Job. 2. Str. tagem. 

His demand | 

Springs not from Fdward's well-meant hone? lovv, 

But trom decor bred by necethicy. Shabrigerr e 
3. In law, a futile, wily ſhift, or device, all manner of craft us! 
to deccive another man by any means, Which hath no other pation 
lar name but offerice, Cone. 

Decki'trer fot tei and fall] not 

caudulont. 


Droit vrFuLlLY 


Shakeſpeare 


according to ar carance, 
[ of A crttrul}] deceivingly. ſradulently. Hsercie 
of form may be Ge. ne dip "TO Wd of COUTIE, Litton. 
Deczcryrurxt:s (of A,] falſe ding. the quality of be- 
ing fraudulent, tendency to deceive. The fue of riches choke 
che ford... Se. Aattherr. 
Deczr'vaete fot Active 1. Eaſy to be deceived. 
ceivatle in his integrity. Grown 
How wouldit thou uſe me now blind, 
And thereby decerwalie. Riilter. | 
2. Subject to produce error. Conf:der of deformity, rot as a Form 
nich is more decrinnblc, but as a cauſe which ſeldom tiileth. Ba. 
cen. Fair promiles which proved dict. Hayward. 
Decer'vanLuxsss [of deceivable] lablencls to be impoſed upon. 
To Dezcer've | decipio, Lat. decewoir, Fr.] 1. To beguile, to im- 
poſe upon, to cheat or cozer. Apt to be ! into nn opinion. 
Licke. 2. To delude by ſtratagem. 3. lo cot 07 from expectation, 
The Turkiſh general, deceived of his expectation, withiiew his 
Heet. Knoites. 4. To mock, to fail. 
They raid a feeble cry with trembling notes, | 
But the wal: voice A their gaſping throats. Dry tp. 
Tf a man D+&c:ive mc once, wame on him; but it he Dreien me 
twice, Game an me. 
If I truſt a man again who has deceived me once before, the 


Mun Was d. 


blame as well as ſhame is mine. Some profancly add to this pro- 


verb: But if he divine me thrice, the d—{ take us both. 

Decri'vip ſwih horſemen] a hore is ſaid to be deceive! upon a 
demivolt of one or wo treads ; when working, as for inſtance, to 
the right, and rot having vet finiſhed above half the demivolt, he's 
preſ. d one time or motion forwards wich the inner leg, and tuen is put 
to a repriſe upon the leſt, in the ſame cadence. 


Deci'vzr {of decide] one that impotes upon another, or leads 


him into error. 
| Men were cep even 
One foor in ca. and oe on ſhore, 
To one thing conitant never. Shake f care. 
A counterfeit decervir, | Bac, 
Adieu the beart-expinded bowl, | 
And all the kind dcriwers of the foul. Pepe. 
Drce'urtr F decembre, ir. and It. drciemire, Sp. dezembro, Port. 
geceuber, of dicem, Lat. fo called, becauſe it is the tenth month flon 
March, when the Romans began their year] the laſt month of the 
year. Men are April when they woo, ang Deccaaler when they wed, 
Shak Fe are. | 
Decz'urrpat { decemprdalis, of decem, ten, and pedes, fect] ten 
ſcer long. | | | 
Dreck rats, Lat. {a law term] a ſupply of ten men impan- 
nelled upon a jury, in the root of others who did not appcar, or 
who were chatienged 15 not indifferent perſons. 
Decemviral Las, the laws of the 12 tables, fo called, as hay- 
ing been drawn up by che decchzviri. 
Dc u tante, the oftce of the cena“. 
Dtceavisi, Lat. [among the Romans] ten magittrates clefted to 
govern the commonwealth, inlteud of contuls ; theſe had an abſolute 
wer; but abuiny it, they were baniſhed, and their eſtates cou- 
tiſcared. 
De'cexcz, or Dt: 'cexcy [decence, Fr. decentta, It. decercin, Sp. of 
decentia, Lat. j i. Comelineſe, fremline!s, becoming Cereno! y. 
J hole thouſand docencies that d y How 
From all her words and attions. Miltcrn. 
Decence and gracctulnels, Sprat. 
Ne 29. 


DEC 


Content to dwell in ee for ever. F ge. N 
2. Fuitableneſ, to character, propriety. Deca or indecency, th“ 
which becomes or miſbecomes. Seath. Sentiments which rat 
laughter, can very feldom be admitted with any decency into an be- 
roi poem. Aα⁹ãñœ ↄãGỹ 3. Modelty, not obſcenity 
Immodett words admit of no defence, 
For want of Ae is want of ſcale. . e 

Dectxxa'tta Feta, Lat. feltivals which the Roman emerars hol 
every tenth year of their reign, with ſacr fices, games, larociics to the 
people, Cc. There folemnnics were firit inſlituted by the EmPeE; Cr 
Auguſtus, with a view to rreferve the ſorereign pon cr without c. 
fence or reſtraint to the people. 

Dzct'sx1a1. [decenms, It. d, degree, Lat.] belonging. 
to, or that laſt; ten years, . 

Dicr xNOvAH, or Drcruxo vant, af. [of room, ton, 
den, .at. nine] reciting to the number nineteen. Nleton, in tio 
time of the Peloponcnan war, conlituted a ur! cirele, or ol 
n:neteen years, tne lame which we now c:!! the 
Folder. Seven montlis arc retrenched in this whale 
greſs of the epacts. Hiller. 

ECENNOV Lis Ciorctns. Sce Crcir. 

De"cexy [Fr. docente, SP. of feces, Lat.] becoming, belecnun . 
fit, ſuitable. Ornaments in portiry and painting, it they 
necefiary, they mult at leaſt be cent, that I, in their due place 
but moderately uſed. Dryer. | 

Di cixy 1.x [of decent]! 1. Uecomingly. be: ninak, in a proper 
manner. They could not d--ntly ioiuie allies, Gr cons 
VV ithout obſcenity or imunodelty, 

"Twas his lateſt che. 
Like falling Cr, Geert to die, D.. 
Drer reintun v [ot tecuur | habler:15 to be Geciaved, D:*41:3; 
4. *7 of GUT decay: 0 Nadi 
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Deer rern [4 tililis, Lat.] eff to be cee v d, liab! 
poitue. Def condition. Bro: 

f Dicer px Fr. of deep, Lat.] 0. The act of beoutliny or 
GECEVing, dect, madd. AM ie is a miinp:! 
lon: which by compact were made the means of meli + be the! 
touphes. auf,. 2. The ſtate of being deceived: © Fall 
t. o Unawitr. 5... Aſjiter. .. 

— Brct priroxt fin law) a writ lying againſt a man, who dig. 
I: doe any this in tur name of anutlier, for one who reite 
W240, Or hut there ***. 8 

D. DLs dc ]. apt to cheat. 
There i, a ctedente i if 
That dota invert th atoll of 
As it tue roa had u 
Dic rrtvt He ν, Lat. 
power of deceiving. 
Dectv»ronr LAerpieriut, Lat.] Aeceitſul, 
dec option, 
Drce'yrure [Hf tura, Lat.] fraud, t-ctit. 
Deci'aer [. Kterptus, Lat.] cropped 41. 
D:ct'ePrime [of decerps, Lat.] thut nt be cropped of. 
Drc+s prion [trom decerp} a pluck iy of ener ny Lat 
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of; 
LecirTa ron [ decertatic, I. at.] a content ur Erving tor. 
Decz'ssio Idee, Lat.] a departing or ons away, 
to Deciiafpu ee bar mer, Fr.] to counttti.c 4 charm, to den- 
chant, He was curd by deb, the wi dentt. ares. 
To DEcroi. [Hier, Fr. foiidir, Sp. ie „l and Lat. 1. To 
concluye an affair or buſneſ, to bring i 662087 e 25168 07 ole 1 
a difference, to deter mimic A quellion, 
In connci oft, and c in battle tre, 
Bet iat thy malter and the woild a, Crane. 
2. To 6x the event oft, to determine, 


The day approach d when torture Gul, g 
Th' important entern, and „ % Le rtr. Dey. 
D:civexcE -[decidencidt, Lat. J 1. 1 he act of falling deu n, of, or 
; pb . 3 ' Ty = N ' . 5 
away. The deriferice of their horns. Pri. 2. Ihe quality ot 


being ſhed or of Pullin away. 

Duecrpra [ef dit}. 1. One who decrirs or determines Cauſe>, 
Proper judges or :tecider; of controvert;. I a.. 2. Once who de- 
termine: quarrels. | 

Decrpuors {rciarns. at.] apt or ray to fall, not perennial; 2 
term uſed of flowers and seeds in pint, 

D:zci'bpuor:ixtss [of drcidfuries] ahtneſs to fall. | 

Drz*cits Tantum {in law} i. e. ten times 2+ much. A writ tying 
againſt a juror (who has been bribed to vive his verdict) tor tie te- 
covery of ten times as much as he took, 

Deer [with altronomers] a new vpcct invented by Kepler, 
when two planets are diſtant 36 degrees. | 

D#"c rv at. [of deim, Lat. tenths] of, or con ſiſting of ten or tenih 
parts, nun bered or multiplied by tens. It is hard to go beyond 
twenty-four d:c:»:at progretiions. Locke. | 

Di cial drithmetic, an art treating. of fractions, whoſe denomi- 
nators are in a decuple, continued peometitcat proyrifion, as, 
100, 1000, Tc. 

Decimal Helen, is a fraction which has for its dengwmin ster? 
with a cypher, or cyphers annexed ; as, 

I 234 3-4 
10000 169000 

Dec Chain [tor ſurveying] a chain divided decumally, or ing 
an hundred equal parts, marks being put at every ien, for mcalurys 
of lands. 

Decituar Scales, flat rules or {cates divided decimal! 

To De'crrate [decimer, Fr. decimare, It. ind Lai. | to perth or 
tax every tenth perſon, alſo to lay or take the: 

Decina'riox [Fr. decimazione, It. of Melua, at amons the 
Romans] 1. A taking every tenth folvier by lot, aud T ML 142 
with death, Sc. for an example to the rel, 

By decimation and a tithed death, 
't ake thou the deſtin'd tenth. S . 
A drcimation | will ttrictly make. Dc 
2. A gathering of tithes, 
a R Des- 
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ron ein the time of the civil war in England] the ſe- 
oueftring te tentn part of a man's eſtate. 

Dec Solorndls . in law] a writ that lay againſt thoſe, 
ban Fe med the priovs alien lands of the king, for rector of 
the H 35 recover tittes of them. 
14>. or Decti'vxtrs, thoſe who had the juriſdiction over 
ue, for keeping the king's peace. | 
Vo Doccrnen [de brgfrer, Fr. dejafrar, Sp.] 1. To explain the 
meaning 2 letter, Sc. written in cyphers or private characters. 
Leln t bad the fame character in her heart, could eaſily decipher 
it. $1445, Auurance is writ in a private Character, not to be under- 
ſtood bit by the conſcience, to which the ſpirit of God has vouch- 
lated to feripher it. South. 2. To write out, to mark down in cha- 
racters. Could I paint out eternal wrath, and decipher eternal ven- 
roance. South, Every particular ſubjet might find his principal 
pleaſure deciphered unto him in the tables of his laws. Lacke. 3. I 
ſtamp, to mark, to characteriſe. 

You are both decipher d 

For villains mark d with rape. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. To unfold, to penetrate into the bottom of a difficult affair; as, to 
dci ler a very perplexcd atiair. | h 

Noah (of gecizher] ene who explains writings in ci- 
cr. 

: Drcixcixa'riox [of gecercinn, Lat.] the act of drawing a circle 
with a pair of compaſies. 

Drci'siox [Fr. and. Sp. decif-re, It. of drcifie, Lat.] 1. The act 
ol determining or deciding an attair in debate. To bring the matter 
to a de Wiedirard, War 1+ a direct appeal to God for the & 
%% of tome diſpute, which can by no other means be determined. 
Atterbury. 2. Determination of an event. | 
| Their arms are to the laſt A cin bent. Dryden. 

3. In Scotland, reports of cates determined before the court of ſeſ- 
hon there. | 

Dectr':1vz. or Dect'sory Ai, and decijeire, Fr. decifiere, It. and 
Sp.] 1. Deciding, determining; ; fit or able to determine a controverty, 
or any thing in debate. 
victue. Rogers, 2. Having tune power to ſettle an event. 

Ca th even, | x 
Deciſige of ws bloody day, depends 
The fate of kingdoins. Phitzpe. 

Deci'-rvery {of ee in a deciſive manner. 

Decrr int {of dicifwe] decidive property, power of deter- 
mining a aArence or event, 

Dien [Du. beck, or vethetk, Ger.) 1. The covering of ſhip's hold. 
tie or of a flip. 2. A pack of cards piled regularly on c:ch 
other. The ſelennes is of parallel plates, as in a deck of cards. Grey. 

Dicks {in a ſhip} are either firſt, ſecond. or third, beginning 
from the lowelt upwards. We have raifed our ſecond 4, and 
given more vent thereby to our ordnance. Raleigh. 

| On hgh-rais d arc4s the haughty Belgians ride. D.. 

Half Dics ſin a gicat ſhip] a deck which reaches from the main- 
mu to the ftern. - 8 

Qrarter Deck, reaches from the ſteerage aloft to the maſter's 
round- hovſe. 

Spare Dic {in a flip] is the undermoſt deck of all, that lies be- 
tw-cn the niam-malt and the mizzen; and is alio called the or- 
lo e. | 

{on raiſe a Dix ((ca term] is to put it ap higher. 

Tofinta Deck (ca term] is to lay it lou er. | 

Cane Dcr {in a ſhip] a deck rifing higher in the middle 
thin ateach end. | | 

A Fl:j5 Dick fore and aft, a deck that lies upon a right line, with- 
out an fall. | 
1% Dex (decken, Du. and Ger. to cover] 1. To overſpread, to 
cover. | 
| Whether to 4-4 with clouds tu' uncover'd {kv, 

Or wet the thirſty earth with falling thow'rs. Milton. 
. To array, to dreſs. FEE 
Millions of ſpirning worms, \ 
That in their green hops weave the ſmooth-hair'sd fill, - 
To diet her fons. Altan. 
. To adorn, trim, or ſctoff. 
Left and bloom, | 
Fir to adorn the head, and deck the dreary tomb. Sexy. 
Wow the Cow with ſpangles dec d the ground. D/ dun. 
Dt cita fof e one tnat decks, covers, or adorns. 
toDricrain (aun er, Fr. d:lamar, Sp. d:amare, It. and Lat.] 
* make public ſpecches, a> an orator z to inveigh againſt. 
You alarm 
Againſt his manners. Bern Johnſen. 
D-cluim aloud on the pravie of 2oodneis. Watts. SOR 

Duci yrs [of , one who declaims, or makes ſpeeches 
to move ihe paſſions. Tour ſalamander is a perpetual aeclaimer 
againll jcaloufy. Aan. | 


vo 


wo 


D:ct ama riox [(br. declamacion, Sp. of declamatio, Lat.] a diſ- 


courſe or ſpeech made in puolic, and in the tone and manner of an 
orator. Declamation among the Greeks was become the art of 
ſpeaking indifferentiy upon all tubjecis, and all fides of a queſtion ; 
a making a thing appear juſt that was unjuſt, and triumphing over 
the beſt and foundett reaſons. The cauſe why declumations prevail is, 
for that men ſuffer themſelve> to be deluded, Healer. 
DEecLaimaror, Lat. a declamer, a rhetorician. 
this generous declarater, 
7 atler. | 
Dec. a MaTory | declamatoire, Fr. declamatoric, It. and Sp. of de- 
clamatorins, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to a declamation, treated or Neandled 
in a rhetorical manner. A d elumatory theme amongſt the religious 
men of that age. J//tez. 2. Appraling to the paſſions. He has 
run himſeif into his dec/amatory way, and torvotten that he was ſetting 
up for a moral poet. Dryden. | 
DEc!.,RABLE [d-darabilis, Lat.] that may be declared. 
Dictona Ton Fr. dichiar:>ione, It. declaracion, Sp. of declara- 


4, Lai.) 1. The act of declaring, ſetting forth or ſhewing. 2. A 


| Who could kear 
without being fired at his noble zcal. 


Deve of the controverſy betu cen vice aud 


DE C 


utlick order or proclamation, oral expreſſion. His promiſes are: 
— elſe but d-claratizns what God will do. Hooker. Ihe d le 
tion of wit and learning which alone brings the repute. S:ah. 
2 explanation of ſomething doubtful. This tenſe is now ( 

ete. 

Decrana'TioNn [in law] is a ſhewing in writing the complain « 
the plaimutt againſt the deſendant in a perſonal ſuit; it is toimncr:c;s; 
uied tor both perſonal and real actions. 

Decta'rarive [declaratif, Fr. dichiarativn, It. declarati v, 8p. 
declaratizus, Lat.] 1. Serving or tending to declare, or EXPlair : 
Nan.cs thould be taken from iomething dectarative of their torn; + 
nature. Grezv. 2. Making proclamation. The er pep, io & ©. 
rated on the laine ide. &. 

Decta'taiontty, adi. {of declaratory] in the form of 2 Cc) a; 
tion. Drown uies it. 

DrcrasAfα , ad, [of declare] affirmative, not decretory, not pro. 
2 bleiungs declaratory of the good pleature of Cd. 
(jon. 

lo Drcralaz, verb ad. [declarer, Fr. dichiarare, It. diclarir, Sp 
of decluro, Lat.] 1. To maniteſt or ſhew in public view. We are a 
conhiderable body, who would not fail to declare ourſelves. Hal-. 
2. To make plain or known. It hath been azclared unto fome of you. 
that there arc contentions among you. 1 Corinthians. 3. Io clear, »,, 
tree from obicurity. '1 o &carc this a little, we mult aſſume that the 
ſurtaces of tuck bodies are ſmooth. Boyle. 4. Io denounce, pub}... 
4 proclaim. Declare his glory among tie heathens. 1 Cre. 
(444. 

To Drcri.ine, erb nent. to open one's mind or thoughts, to te“ 
Something ſiacd in the nature of men, will teſtify and declure t.; 
God. Seurh. | | 

Like fawning courtiers for ſucceſs they wait; 
And then come imiling and declare for fate. Dryden. 

a Decralktursr [of declare] diicovery, declaration. 
utes . 


40. 
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De cra'xEN [of declare] one that proclaims or makes any ching 


known. 

D:ctz'x5:w% {declinatin, Lat. declinnifor, Fr. declinazione, It. 4 
c/inacton, Sp.] 1. The vez ing of nouns according to grammar, thei; 
intlexion. Declenſecr is 0.47 the variction or change of the termin. 


tion of a noun, v hilſt it continues to tignity the fare thing. Clarte. 


2. Tendency from a gieat-r to a lels degrer of excellence. 1 he 1at- 
ter de and dvclen.ons Of Erooping years. Stb. 3. Dechnation, 
deicent. Ihe decierfron of the land from taat place to the Ikea. 4 
ae | beory. 

Dictuustox [of a diſcaſe] ie, when the diſtemper being come to 
its heiglit, ſenſibly abates. 05 

Drerzxsiox [in manners] a growing looſer in manners, a cor- 
ruptioa ot morals. 

Decitixapie [of decline] having variety of termiczaticns or in- 
Pexions ; as, a deriizable noun. | 

Dtciixarion (declination, Fr. declinaxione, It. declinaciar, Sp. of 
declingtit, Lat.] 1. The act of bowing down; as. a dec , of 
the body. 2. The act of decaying. 3. The act of declining from a 
better to a worſe ſtate, deſcent. The declination of a monarcty. 
Bac. 

Eope waits upon the flow'ry prime, 
And ſummer, tho' it be leis gay, 
Yet 15 not look'd on asa time 
Of declination or decay. ¶ aller. | 

3. Oblique motion. 8 a declination of atoms, yet will it no 
eſiect what they intend ; for then they do all decline. Ray. 4. Vari- 


ation from a fixed point. There is no dec/ination of latitude, nn 


variation of the elevation of the pole. HWiadward. 


Nerth or Scuth DecLinaTiON of any Star or Part of Hcave r 
with aſtronomers] is the diſtance of the ftar, Sc. from the equator, 
accordingly as it declines northwards or ſouthwards. Ihe deim 
of a ſtar we call its ſhorteſt diilance from the equator. Brown. 

True r Real Drelixariox of a Planet [with aſtronomers] is the 
diſtance of its true place from the equator. 

D:ciuxariox apparent [in aſtronomy] is the diſtance of the ap- 
pPare::t pace of a planet from the equator. ; | 

Circle of DEcLiNaTION [in aſtronomy] a great circle of the ſphere, 
paſſing thro' the poles of the world. | : - 

Parallax of DecLixaTt10N {in aſtronomy] is an arch of the circle c. 
declination, whereby the parallax of the altitude increaſes or Cuminittvs 
the deciination of the itar, : | 

Reifracticn of the DecLixaT1ON [in aſtronomy] an arch of the 
circle of the declination, whereby the declination of a ſtar is in- 
creaſed or diminithed by means of the refraction. | 

Dzctivariox of tc Sun, is the diſtance of the parallel to the 


_ equator, which the fun runs any day from the equator, and on à 


globe this diſtance is marked on the meridian. 85 ; | 
Drclixa Trion of the Mariners Compaſs, is the variation of it from 
the true meridian of any place, either eaſt or welt. | 
Dectix ATI of a Mall or Plane [in dialling lis an arch of the ho. 
rizon, comprehended either between the plane and the true vertica! 
circle, if it be accounted from eaſt to welt ; or elſe between the me- 
r;dian of the plane, if it be accounted from north to ſouth. ; 
DecLixa'ror, a mathematical inſtrument for taking the declina- 
tion of the ſtars. 
Decrixarox x, ſub. a box filled with a compaſs and needle, for 
taking the declination of walls, Sc. for placing of fun-dials. | — 
To Decui'xe, verb neut. [declinare, It. and Lat. decliner, Fr. 
diclinar, Sp.] 1. To bow down. With-dec/ining head into his boton: 
Shakeſpeare. 2. To deviate, to run into obliquines. Neither fſhal: 
thou ipeak in 2 cauſe to decline after many to wrelt judgment. Ex: ds. 
3. Lo avoid or ſhun, to refuſe to do any thing. 4. To decay or abate, 
to be impaired, to fink. Who thrives and who declines. Shake- 


ſpeare. 


He looks the prop of my declining years. Dryden. 
Autumnal warmth declines. 


en. 
To Duciixt, werb af. 1. To bend a thing downward, to bring 


down, Pharbas 


DEC 


Phcebus gan decline in haſte 

His weary wagon to the weſtern vale. Sper/cr. 

In melancholy deep with head declin'd. I bom/or. 
2. To avoid, to refuſe, to be cautious of. He had wiſely declined 
that argument. C/arendor. The glories of this world ſhe had laid be- 
fore her, but ſhe generouſly dein d them. Addijon. 3. (In grammar) 
to infle, to vary the termination of a word. 

You decline maſa, and conſtrue Latin. Watts. 

Decu!'xe, fal. [from the verb] the ſlate of tendency to the worſe, 

decay ; oppoſed to increaſe, improvement, or exaltation. 
Thy riſe of fortune did | only wed, 
From its decline determin'd to recede. Prior. 

The decline of literature. Swift. 

DecLi'xixc {dedinans, Lat.] leaning or bowing downwards or 
moving from. 

DzcLixixc Dial. one whoſe plane does not fall directly under any 
of the four cardinal points of the heaven. 

Drcrr'vis Muſculzs, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a large muſcle of the 
belly, which takes its riſe from the lower edge of the 6th, 7th, and 
$th ribs, Sc. and deſcends obliquely from the ſerratus inferior poli- 
cus, and is inſerted into the linca alba, and the os pubis, or ſhare 
bone. 

Decrti'vity [declivitas, of dielivis, Lat.] ſteepneſs, downward:, 
gradual deſcent; oppoſed to acclivity. Rivers will not Row unleſs 
upon decliuity, and their ſources be raiſed above the earth's ordinary 
ſurface, fo that they may run upon a deſcent. Wiedwward. 

Decius [dedevis, Lat.] Rcep, downward:, gradually deſcend- 
ing; oppoſed to acclivous. | 

To D:co'cr [ 4:co.7:m, ſup. of decoguo, from de, and ceguo. Lat. to 
boil} 1. To ſeeth or boil in water, fo as to draw out the ſtrength or 
virtue of a thing. Ihe longer malt or herbs are ccocled in liquor, the 
clearer it is. Bacar. 2. To prepare by boiling for any ulc; to digeſt 
in hot water. 3. To digeſt by the heat of the ſtomach. I here the 
deces and doth the food prepare. Davies. 4. To boil up to a con- 
liſtence, to ſtrengthen by boiling. | 

Can fodden water, their barley broth, 
Dec:# their cold biood to ſuch valiant heat? Shatefeare. 

Deco'criBLE [decodtibilis, Lat.] eaſily to be ſodden. 

Deco'ction [Fr. decocion, Sp. deconione, It. of deccelio, Lat.] 1. 
The act of beiling or ſcething any thing, to extract its victuts. In 4 
cottion, tho more of the — body goeth forth, yet the liquor cither 

urgeth at the top or ſettleth at the bottom. Hasen. 
— or diet drink mode of herbs, rcots, Cc. boiled. 

They dilti! their huſt ands land 

In decoctious. Ben Fobnſon. 
If the plant be boiled in water, the ſtrained liquor is called the deco270n: 
of the plant. Arba!iror. | 

Deco'crive [Act, Lat.] eaſily ſodden. 

Dzco'crure [Aa. Lat.] a decoction, a broth or liquor, 
wherein things have been boiled. | 

DecoLLa'TioNn [ decoilatione, It. decolazion, Sp. of Acollatio, Lat.] 
the act of cutting off the head, a beheading. He by a dcin of all 
hope annih ilated his mercy. Brown. 

FCOLORA'T1ON, Lat. a ſtaining or marring the colour. 

Drcomro'siTe, or D:comrou'xD [decumpoſitum, Lat. decompoſe, 
Fr.] a werd compoſed of more than two words; as, indiſpoſition. 
They are, to borrow a term of the grammarians, drcompourd bodies, 
made up of the whole metal and the menſtruum. B No body 
ſhould uſe any compound or decomprund of the ſubſlantial verbs, but a5 
they are read in the common conjugations. Arbuthnit and Pope. 

Decoweo'sire [in pharmacy] is when a phyſical compoſition is 
increaſed or aug mented in the number of ingredients. So favs Cattell. 
Renovat. but adds withal: ** Compoſites are thoſe things, which ad- 
mit of corruption and are put together : Decompoſites arc thoſe things, 
One jam in camp ſiti ue fer corruptionem & generationem convenerunt. 
Sce Courostrks. and read there “ compounded ſyrups.” Decompo- 
Hees of three metal- are too long to enquire of. Hasen. 

DecomeosrT1o0% [ decumpsfitus, Lat.] the act of compounding 
things already compounded. We coalider what happens in the com- 
_ poſitions and de ions of ſaline particles. Boyle. | 1 

Dicourost“Tios {with apothecaries] is the reduction of a body 
into the parts cr principles that it is compoſed or conſilts of. 

To Drcourov'xp [ decomporo, Lat.] to compoſe of things already 
compounded. Nature in the bowels of the carth makes decorpeunged 

bodies, as in vitriol, cinnabar, and ſulphur. Br. A very complex 
idea, compounded and d:compurd-d, it is not eaſy to form and retain. 
Locke. If the intercepted colours be let paſs, they will fall upon this 
compounded orange, and with it arcorprund a white. Newton. 

Dr cox Auk x [decoramentum, Lat.] an ornament, an adorning. 

To Dr'cox ATE [decorer, Fr. decorar, Sp. decorare, It. and Lat.] 
to adorn, to beautify. | 


Dt'coraTEv, pre:. and part. pf. of to decorate ¶ decoratus, Lat. d- 
core, Fr.] beavtihed, adorned. | 


2. A meviciual 


Decora'TIo0n [Fr. d:coracione, It. of decoratio, Lat.) an adorning. 


ornament or embelliſin ent. I he entigns of virtues contribute to the 
ornament of figures, iuch as the Jecrrations belonging to the liberal 
arts. Dryden. | | 
Dzcora'rions [wit') architects] oraaments in churches or other 
public editces, or thoſe things that enrich a building, triumphant 
arch, Sc. Alſo the icencs cf theatres. | 
Decora'Tor [of dete] he that adorns or embelliſhes. 
Dez'corous, or Dr cogost [dicorefe, It. of decoroſus, Lat.] decent, 
befitting, ſeemly. It is not io decorons, in reſpect of God, that he 
ſhould immediately do all the triflingeſt things himſelf. Ray. 
To Dtco'xricarz, to peel, to trip. Barley dried and decorticated. 


Arvut hnct. 


Drcoxricriox, Lat. the pulling off the outward bark of trees ; 
alio the pulling or unhuſking of roots, &c. 
Deco'aua [decore, It. and Sp.] that decency, good order, or good 
grace, which it becomes every man to obſerve in all his act ons. 
Beyond the fix d and ſettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the ſchools, 
The better ſort ſhould ſet before em, 
A grace, a manner, a dec un. Per. 


| of the werld. Raule. V. 


D E C 

Dreogvu {in architecture] is the ſuiting and prorortior ing alt ©! 
parts of a building, fo as will beſt become the titnation and detin, 1. 5 
diſſerent proſpetts are to be choſen for ſeveral parts of a building, 4. 
cording to the nature of the place, Sc. and there mull be different di“ 
poſitions and proportions for a palace to that of a church. 

Dr.cov'eLE [in heraldry] — uncoupled, 7. . parted or ſe- 
vered ; as, a chere decoupie, is a chevron that Mane to gh of iy 
toward the point, that the two ends fland at u dilunce one from wn 
ther, being parted and uncoupled. Fr. ; 

Deco'uss, or Decrt's5axr [in heraldry] Sec Di onrurty, 

_ To Drco'y 22 of kovox, Du. a cage] to allure, nice or cia 
into a ſnare. partridge offered to decty her companions into tlc 
ſaare. L"Eftrange. 

A Decov. 1. A place made bt for catching of wild fowl. 2. A lurg, 
allurement or u hecdle, temptation. He uied ſome as decrys to enfuore 
others. Government of the Tongue. An old dram-drinker is the deni“ 
decoy Berkley. | | 

A Decor pucx, a Cuck which flies abre ad, and deco tete pt 
the place where they become a prey. Ducks, called 4c ee, wil 
bring whole flights of fowl to their retirements, where are conveniencics 
for catching tem. A rer. 

To Dtcrta'sr, verb next. [decroitre, Fr. doſcreſcr, 8 p. decrrſi, Lot.! 
to grow lets, to be diminiſhed. Days increaſe and gecreaf but x vet y 
little for a great while. Nexwtor. 


By u eak' ning toil and hoary age o'ercome, 

See thy Arent, aud h en to th want, Fer. 
2. The wane of the moon, the time when the moon's ville face 
grows lefs. Seeds ſet in the d-cyeae of the moon. Bacoy. 

Drc«c a'110%, a Cepriving of being; an annihilation of what la. 
been created. 

Io Dr cyer', wrrb neut. [deoreter, Lat. and Fr. decretr, Sp. dare 
tare. It. q rl. inp. of decer ud, Lat.] £5 ax roint or oidain, to ca- 
blit by Iv. , 00 Gererr ire or reſulve. 

Fater eternal!) thine is to derer; 
Mine, oth in keav's and carth. to do th! Will. 177 

To Decert, rd ad. ta doom or i gn by a d 
acc re- a thing, ng it na C eitabliſhed. /s 

Dre“ [Acretam, Lat. ret, Fr.  dicreco, It. and Sp.] 1. An 
order, ed ict or Natute. Ihe ect of Venice. furt. Tue 
foiiy of man, and w:tthe rev Gi ieaven, is the cauſe f human c2- 
lamity. Broame. 2. An cltiblithed:- rule. He made a over ſor the 
rain. Jeb. 3. Detern ination of a fuit or litigated canſe, 4. In ca- 
non law} an ordinance which i acta by we hehe, by and win the 
advice of his cardinal; in cuunc aftunticu, withou being conte by 
any perion thereon, t. a x 

Drexkr VH Elecliyn and Reprobation, with ſime modern Givines; 
is that council or determination of God, by which, from all eternit;., 
He abjebetcly choſe and ſet apart Fe. in order to become pert and 
hapty : But pajs'd by the reſt (i. . the Fr e part of mankind) 
forming his relolves in either cale, abſtiactculy from all cont dorition of 
any it Or demerit of theirs. A notion which ems founded on fine 
mt/crnifiraed paſlages of ſcripture, and in porticular theſe reterr'd to in 
2 Pet. ii. 16. But of which we do not find the leaſt trace in t nies 
before the cloſe of the /vurth or beginning of the i century. "Goes 
Calvistsu, Ax TILOMIANIsu, and S x0D et. 

Drcarks, or Drcnt' rats, a volume ©: tue canon law, collec..;) 
by Gratian, a monk of the order of Benedict. | 

Deckrt'r [he, Lat. in che law of Scoilant] a final decree 
or judgment oi the lords of ſellion, from u hien n appeal lies 0:1 to 
parliament. The decrees of infericr courts area called arcreets, 

Dz"cerurxt [ derrementum, It.) decieiicor wite,  Elvations of 
the earth ſuffer a continual decrement, and grow lower and lower. 
Wo: dward. | 

Decatur ſin blazonry} is uſed to gif the vane of the moon, 
from the full tothe now, and then faces tothe et ide of the efeucheon. 

DecrtneNT [in the univeriintics] fers paid ba the ſchalars for da- 
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maging or ſpoiling any thing uſed by them. 


Decee'err | Acreit, Fr. decrepito, It. and Sp. deorepitus, Lat.) 
worn out with aye, ſo us to walk Fooping, Sc. This i, age 
This pope i decrepit, and the bell youth tor 
him. Bacer. 1 . 
Prop'd on hi. i, and looping as lic goes, 
A painted mitre ſhades his turrow'd bick >; 
The god in the it form arie;'d, | 
The garden> enter d and the fruit wurvey'd. Pope. 

To D: crt'rivart, ver af. [of i and iy tat, Lat.] to ol 
cine fait till it has ceaſed to make a crackling noiſe in the fire. $5 
will it come to paſs in a pot of ſalt altho* av repirared. Broan, 

To Drckkrirarr, verb neut. to make a crackling noic in the 
fire. 

Decxrrira'r ion [with chymiſts] the crackling noiſe which arite* 
from ſalt being thrown into a crucible or earthen pot, when it has beer 
heated red hot over the fire. | 

Dzcnr'prixuss, or Drcrte'eirTupeE [of ceretit] the laſt Nate of 
decay, the ultimate effect of old age. Larrennets and .coripitnes Vf 
age. Bent! . ; 
Decret'scexT [decreſcens, Lat.] decreaſing, growing leſs, wearing 
away. . 

Decre'ss:xT, or Di cnExeNT [in heraldry] the wane or d-ecreate 
of the moon. 


$44 n+ > 
* * 


perſons thereon. He. : cif ; 

DecrtTaL, ih [Fr. decretale. It aud Sp. of decrerattr, Lat.] 1 
A reſcript or letter of a 45 whereby ſome point or daeſtion in the 
ecclcfiaftical law is reſolved or determined. 2. h budy of jaws, a bog 
of edicts. Of law, of judgments, and of d:crerals. opener, 
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Abe fare i idiction over the avefern empire, ſays Sir Iiaac 

wit ov by the following edict of the emperors Grat ian 

, „Im ut Guicungyz "fudicro Dama, Sc. It was 
wade in thc eng of the year 378, or the beginning of 379. It was 
Erened to the Protect Proiorio Italie & Galliæ, and therefore 
v.15 oeneal. For tne Pretect. Prætorio Italiz governed Italy, In- 
cut Cecidentale, and Atrica; and the Præſect. Prætorio Galli go- 
veined Gii ii, Spain, and Pritai He adds, * that the granung 
this juten to the pope, gave ſeveral biſhops occaſion to write to 
him for his :ctolution, in doubtful caſes ; whereupon he anſwered by 
DECKLT AL Epililes,” Newton's Objervations en Daniel ard the Afeca- 
A-d m what kind of Vine theſe hi cRETAIS ran, we may fee 
by t1at of Hirten. who ſucceeded Damaſus. Nowerint fe, &C. 2. e. 
I +: them know that by the auruoriTY of the ayosTOLIC See, they 
are Civeiied of zl eeciefiatic honour, which they have unworthily 
u.cd. So carly began the fulfilment of Daniel's prediction concerning 
the iel horn, that “ he fliould aſſume a look srovTik than his /e/- 
fern. What st. Cyprian and other a%TE-NICENE writers would 
have faid of ſuch an authority, the reader will find under the word 
D: nor. 

Drekr rats [decretales, Fr. and Sp. decretali, It.] the ſecond of 
the three volumes of the canon l; which contains the decretal epi- 
files of popes, from Alexander III. to Gregory IX. "Traditions and 

ret were made of equal force. Alſo a ſtile given to the letters of 
popes. 

 Decat'rior [of decree) one that ſudies or profeſſes the knowledge 
ot the decretal. I he tis had their rite under the reiga of the ein- 
pcror Frederick Barbarviia. ige. | | 5 

Drone roa v, adj. [cecretorams, Lat.] 1. Serving to decree, or ab- 
ſolatelv to decide, definitive. The dc-retery rigors of a condemning 
ſentence, . 2. Critical. in which there is ſome definitive event. 
The motions of the moon ſuppoſed to be meafur'd by ſcvens, and the 
critical or deeretory Gays depend on that number. Brown, 

A D:citrorY. . | drcretorium, Lat.] a definitive ſentence. 

D: corral [of dcn clumotous cenſure, haſty condemnation. 

D;cxusTa £198, Lat. an uncrutung or taking away the utmoſt 
Cr:4!t on, tung. 

To Dic x, d. [drcrier, Fr] to ery down, to ſpeak ill of 
clamorouſl. | 

alice in critics reigns fo high, 

| bat for mall errors they whole plays e Dryden. 
Meaſures cao d by one half of the kingdom, are decrzed by the other. 
44 / lax. | 

D+ cov mri ce, or N:cruntxcy: [of decumbe, Lat.] 1. The act 
ct ly iu, down. 2. The poſtue of lying down. If we hold opinion, 
tue he not down, and enjoy no decrmderce. Brown, I be ancient 
manner of decumboncy. Brown. 

Deco riprurt {of decum?s, Lat. to lie down] xlving down; a 
being ſeized with a diſenſe fo to be forced to take to the bed. 

rector {with attroiogers]} a ſcheme of the heavens erected 
fi the moment the diicale invades, or con ines a perſon to his bed, 
chamber, Sc. by which kgure they pretend to fad out the nature of 
the dic: te, the pit atiucicd, the prognoſtics of recovery or Ecati, 

It but a mile Tie rravel out of town, 

Ihe plinciiry hour mult fir be known, 

Aud lucky moment: if her eye but akes, 

Or nches, it's decrrmbitare ſhe takes. Dryden. 

Deerantavar [with phyſicians] is when a diſcaſe has ſcized a 
perſon to viotert]y,, that he is conftrainee to take to his bed. 

Pacursl ation, a Cecanting or pouring of the clear part of any 
liquor, by inciuation or fiooping the veiic} io one fide, fo that the li- 
quor may not have any dregs or ſettlement. 

Dre PE {ecrple, It. dent lex, Lat.] ten- fold. Man's length is 
are into his protundity, that is, in a direct line between the brealt 
and the {pinc. Brian. 

D:cu'kis, Lat. [among the Romans] the cliicf or commander cf 2 
cecury, both in the arm) and in the cullge, or ailemBly oi the peo- 


| * - . 
12.0180 Nati, a ſenator in tie Roman colonies, 
D:cu'nos, Lat. the act of running down, a courie. What is de- 
cd by that A. of Maters, is lied by the ter:ene faces. 
Tt: le * 


Ice a Tor, Lat. the act of cutting or making ſhort. 
Deichen Acura, Lat.] ten perions under owe. Conmaner or 
chief 


To uss ef [of e, Lat.] to interſect at acute angles. 
Rar ules it. 5 

Picuila rigs from dirgate] a cutting acroſs, or in the ſorn of 
the l-iwer XN or flar-wite, | 

12,CUS>4a 1168 in Optics) the croſſing of any two lines, rays, Cc. 
wiencc they meet in a punt, and then proceed apart from one ano- 
wer. Dreaayation Of ic ans in the pupii. Rays 
Dicusso'kiuu (with turgeons] an inſtrument with which the f:in 
called dura mater being rened upwards is joined to the full, fo that 
the corrupt matter gathered between the ſcull and the dura mater, may 
be let out by a hoic inade with a trepau. Lat. 

To DEcy Pier. See to DEGiPatn. 

Drasi [of dedulus, Lat.] 1. Perplexed, mtricate. 2. Arti- 
gclal. | | 


Debns“ e [oochanra, of died, an act, and banna, Sax. murder] 


an actual committing of nurier or man ſiaughier. 
DeEvpincrox, a market town of Ofordilüre, 62 miles from Lon- 
don. | | 
To Dine'corart{dedecare, Lat.] to diſgrace or reproach, by folemn 
appropriation. 
Dor coraTeD, fret. and par“. jo. of to dedecorate ¶ dedecerætut, 
Lat.] &:honourcd, viigraced, | 
Dor coka“Tiox, Lat. a Cifgracing, c. 
3}: 54 CORCSE LTA cer zſus, Lat.] tull of hame and diſhoneſty. 
Di. cunnes [A cares. Lat.] uncomcly, unſeemly, diſhoneſt. 
Dir (of de and dertieis, Lat.] ſheddiug of the tecth. 
Lee teu or falling of teeth. Breen. 
Bro! {i. e, 1 have given] a warianty in law to the froſſee and his 


DEE 


To Dt orcart [dedier, Fr. dedicare, It. decir ir, Sp. dedicatur, - 
of dice, Lat.] 1. Lo conſecrate, devote, or ſet apart for holy ute 
Ihe ſtately tree, | | 
That e, is to Olympic Jove. Spenſer. 
To her oſtended name 
We raiſe and dete this wondrous frame. De 
2. To appropriate ſolemnly to any perſon or purpoſe. 
i his night he dedicate; 
Jo fair content and you. Shakeſpeare. 
And quiet este her remrant life, 
To the jult ducies of an humble wife. Pricey. 
3. To address a book to ſome perton of worth or merit, to ipſcrihe +, 
a patron. Ile compiled ten elegant books, and ddcored them t.: 
Lurd Burghley. Pacher. 

Dt vicart, part. [from the verb] conſecrated, devoted. Ati 
deui ate and appropriate unto God. Spelman. 5 

DinpicaTION | defcate, Fr. dedicugitne, It. dedicacion, Sp. of 4 
catin, Lat.] 1. Ihe act of dedicating to any. Ihe dedication oft 
tempic. A. 2. An addreſs to a patron. 

Full blown Buſo, puff d by every quill, 
Fed by ſoft drdicatier all day long. Pope. 

Dr vicaTion Day, the feſtival of the dedication of a church, an- 
ciently obterved in every pariſh with folemnity and good cheer ; mo 
of the ancient annual fairs vere kept on that day, and firit arvic tro 
the concou:ſe of people on the forementioned occaſions. 

Dzvica'ror {from to dedicate} one who inſeribes his work to a pu. 
tron. 


* 


Leare dangꝰ ous truths to unſucceisſul ſatyrs, 
And flattery to fulſome dedicators. Pepe. 

Deorca'ror Y {dedicatoire, Fr. dedicaterie, It. and Sp. of devicar.. 
i. Lat.] of or pertaining to a dedication. Thus ſhould 1 begin 1. 
epiiile, it it were a Hicatery one. Pepe. | f 

Dr pigs ton, Lat. the act of diſdaining or contemning. | 

Dt orvnys Poteftatom [i. e. we have given power; in law] a vis 
by which co:mmi:ton is given to a private man for ſpeeding cf fonte 
At hetore n judgc or in court, which is uſually granted when the 727) 
concerned is 19 weak that he cannot travel, and is the ſame the ci 
lians call Hegatis. Loe. | | | 

De nEcx+t Ranma pre rate fortione, Lat. [inlaw] awritlying uber: 
a man has been diſtcaiacd tor rent, which ought to have been pail Ly 
others proportionably. | 

Dziviriox. 1. Ihe ct of ſurrendering or deliveriag up a pr» be. 
ſicged 2. 'The act of viclling vp any thing in general. It was acc 2 
co plate conqueſt. but a A4 apron terms. Ilale. | 

Dupir! riovs [fe Htiiu, Lat] yielding or delivering himſelf un 
into the power of another. | | : 

To Dir ue [deduire, Fr. defurre, It. deducir, Sp. of derne, Lat. 
1. Lo draw one thing from another, in a regular counecied feric. fru. 
one tiiue or event to another. 

Shall I deduce my rhimes | 

t rom the dire nation in its early times. Pope. 
2. To ivfer, to form a regular chain of conſequences. Reaſon is the 
tacaliy of deaucing unknown truths from principles already know . 
{::4c. z. Toliy down in regular order fo as that the following l. . 
naturally arite from the toregoing. | | 

I d:auce, | | 

From the frlt note the hollow cuckoo ſings, 

he imphony cf ſpring. I bumfon. 

Devu'centar [from dedace] the thing deduced, the conſc quebec. 
F:.itcand prayer are his due worſhip, and the reſt of thoſe deducm» /- 
which are the remote cflects of revelation. Dryden. 

Dru cini {detucibilis, Lat.] that may be deduced or inſerred 
from, conſcquential. I he condition dedcible from many ground+, 
Brown. All properties of a triangle depend on and are dedacible trot 
three lines including a ſpace. Locke. 

Dr vu'cintiNEss [trom dedacite] capableneſs of being deduced. 

D+vu*cive, ec. from deduce] performing the act of d:ducing. 

To Dor cr [dedrive, Fr. dd, ſup. of deduco, Lat.] 1. To 
ſubtract or take away from, io leſſen. We veduct from the computation 
of our years that part which is ſpent in incogitancy of infaucy. Neri 
2. Jo ſeparate, to divide. Now obivicte. 

laving yet in his aedu&4ed ſprię ht, | | 
Some iparks remaining of that heavenly fire. Spenſer. 

D+pv'criLE [| deduettlis, Lat.] caſy to be deducted. | 

D-ou'criox [Fr. dediizione, It. deducicr,Sp. of dedufiio, Lat.] 1 
The act of deducting ; a concluſion, conſequence, or inference. Long 
circuit of deduction. Hooker. Expreſely or by clear conſequence an: 
dedutiign forbidden. Tillet/an, 2. I hat which is deducted, defalca 
tion. 

Ering then theſe W to a ſtrict account, 

Make fair dedudii*ns, fee to what they mount. Pope. 

Depu'crive [from deduct] deducible, 

Dzepu'criveLy, ado. [from deduttive] by conſequence or de- 
duction. Direcily exprefied or azductively contained in this work. 
Brown. 

Drio [bad, Sax. datt. Du. that, Ger.] 1. An action or thin» 
done, whether good or bad. The place is dignified by the doer's 
dell. Shakeſpeare. Deeds could only deeds unjuſt maintain. Dr; a. 
2. Exploit, atchievement, performance. | 

Jon the other fide, 

U3'd no ambition to commend my deeds, 

I he deeds themſelves, tho mute, ſpoke loud the doer. Bitter, 

3. Power of action. With will and deed created tree. Milton. 4. Act 
declaratory of an opinion. Contrary to former deeds and oaths. Heoker. 
5. Fact, reality ; oppoſed to fiction: whence the word indeed. 

No in the very deed | might behold 

Ihe pond'rous earth, and all yon marble roof, 

Meet like the hands of Jove. Lee. 

To take the will for the DrEp. 
II. Ger. Den willen fur die that annehmen. 

To accept of a man's deſire or will to do what is not in his power, 
which, it it be ſincere, every one ought to do; as well becauſe it is 
all the i preme being requires of us, as in conſideration of the unrea- 
lonablone!- 05 requiring impoſſibilidies. | 

| Deras 
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Drevs in common law] writings which contain the effect of a 
contract or agreement between man and man. The deeds by which he 
holds his eſtate. South. 

Drop Indented [in law] an indenture, a writing cut into dents or 
notches on the top or fide, which conſiſts of two or more parts; and 
in which is expreſſed that the parties concerned, have interchangeably 
or ſeverally fer their hands and ſeals to — 1 of it. 

Drro Poll, or Pella, is a ſingle plain deed unindented, ſhewing 
that only one of the parties has put his hand and ſeal to it, for the pur- 

_— — %] being withou 

Dze'pLess [o k neg. part. +; ing without ex- 

ploits, unactive. Speaking in deeds, and deeale/s in de age. Shake- 


4. 
nenne 
Ye decaleſi boaſters. Pope. | 
To Deen, verb ad. [pret. and part. paſſ. dem or c,; de man, 
Sax. domgan, Goth. doemen, Da. to judge, to think, to determinc, 
Partial Paris dempt it Venus due. Spen/er. | 
He who to be en 
A god, leap'd fondly into ZEtna's flames. Dan. 
Dru {from the verb] judgment, ſurmiſe ; now obio!cte. 
Be thou but true of heart 
— 1 true! how now? what wicked deem us this. Shakefprare. 
Dee'msTER, or Dr'usrEx [from deem] 1. A ſort of jud ges in the 


iſles of Man and Jerſey, elected from an. ong the inhabitants, who de- 


cide all controverhes, without any proceſs, writing, or charge. 2. (In 
Scotland) the hangman or executioner, he who repcats after the judge 
or clerk the ſentence of death to the convict. 

Derr ray + deep, or dyp, Sax. dicp, Du. deep, I. Ger. tic, 
H. Ger. dyb, Dan. diup, Su. and Goth.] 1. Having length down- 
wards. All trees in ſandy grounds are to be ſet ep. Laden. 

The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 

twice as deep as earth is diſtant from the ſxies. Dryden. 

2. Low in ſituation ; oppoſed to high. 3- NVicatur'd trom the ſurfuce 
downward. He was ſunk many fathoms deep into the water. Newton. 
4. Entering far, piercing a great way. Ihe ways in that vale were 
very deep. Clarendon. 5. Far from the outer part. 

So the ſalſe ſpider, u hen her nets are ſpread, 

Deep ambuſh'd in her ſilent den docs lie. Dryden. 
6, Not ſuperficial, not obvious. If the matter be knotty, and the 
ſenſe lies deep, the mind muſt Rop and buckic to it. Locke, >, Sava- 
cious, having the power to enter far into a ſubject. 

He's meditating with two Jeep divines. aν eure. 

He in my ear 

Vented much policy and projects deep. Mien. 
8. Full of contrivance, inſidious. 
| Deep. hollow, treacherous, and full of guile. SVH ,. 
9. Grave, ſolemn. Deep prayers. Shakeſpeare. 

Nor 2wful Phœbus was on Pindus heard 

With deeper ſilence or with more regard. Dryden. 
10. Dark coloured. With aveper brown the grove was overipreal. 
Dryden. 11. Having a great degree of ſtilneis, gloom or ſiduete. 
Dees ſleep. Gene. Deep poverty. 2 Corinthians. 12. Bats, or grave 
in found. The bands made by buckets in a well 
fuller than if made in the open air. Bacsu. | 

; Sil wats are the DEEPEST. | 
| H. Ger. Stile waller haben die tiettfnc gründe. 

They that talk leatt have generally the moſt knowledge. See the 
reverſe, in Empty wefjels make the greateſt ſound, under EupTY. 

Deey Sea Lead, the lead which is hung at a decp ica line to fink it 
down; at the bottom of which is a coat of whe tatiow, to bring up 
gravel, ſhells, ſand, &c. to know the difterence of the ground. 

Deey Sea Line [with ſailors] a ſmall line, v/:ith which thev found, 
to tind nd in deep waters, that they may know the coalt they ap- 

without the fight of land. 

Dee, aH. [from the adj.] 1. The fea, the ocean. God above, 
who ſheweth his wonders in the dep. Paccr. Rites of Neptune, mo- 
narch of the deep. Poje 2. he molt fole:on or ſtill part. "The deep 
of night is crept upon our talk. Shatepeare. 


 ToDtr'rex from %] 1. To make deep, to fink far below the 


ſurface. 
atjon. 


It would raiſe the banks and deepen the bed of the Liber. Ad. 
2. To cloud, to make dark. Deeper vour colours. Feac hum. 


3. To make fad or gloomy. See 11th ſenſe of the adj. 


Her gloomy pre!ence ſaddens all the ſcene. 

Shades every flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green, 

Deepens the murmurs of the ſailing floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 
Dez'rixc Market, a market-rown of Lincolnikire, ſituated among 
the fens, on the north fide of Wayland, 87 miles trom London, 

Derr, adv. [from deep} 1. Lo a greatdepth. Fear is a paſſion 
deepl; rooted in our natures. 7 i/{orfon. 2. Profoundly, with great ſtudy 
or ſagacity, not ſuperficially or careleſsly. 3. Sorrowfully, folemnly. 
He ſighed defly in his ſpit. Se. Mark. Deeply mus 'd on the luccecd- 
ing day. Dryden. 4. With a tendency to d dn of colour, The 
deeply red juice of huckthorn berries. Boyle. 5. In a high degree. He 
kad deepiy cfferccd his rubles and people. Bacon. 

Dex'yxess ſpecpneype, Sax.] depth. Dehne of the way. 
Knolles, Deepuer; of cart. St. Matthers. | 

A Deer [deon. Sax, dier, Nu. thier, Tent. and Ger. diur, Dan. 
and Su. Sue, Gr. all which fignify in general a wild beaſt of any fort] 
a wild beaſt of the chace, which is hunted tor veniſon, containing 
many ſubordinate ſpecies. You have beaten my men, kill'd my deer. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Drra-Felg, a fold or park for deer. 

Detrk-Hazs, machines tor catching deer. 

Dee's1s D. nig, Gr.] a beſceching Or entrea: ing. 

Dees1s [with rhetoricians] a figure frequently uſed in oratory or 
poetry, on occaſion either of carneſt intreaty or calling to witneſs ; 25, 
Lydia, dic, per omnes te Deos er,. : 

De esst xb quieture de telonia,. &c. [in — a writ lying for thoſe 
that are by pris lege reed from the payment of toll. 

Dr ExrE'xsis M.litam [10 law] a writ that requires the £10? to 
levy ſo much per diem for the expences of the knight of the (hire, du. 
ring the time he ſerves in parhament. Lat. | 


arc des; er and 


DEF 


1 D. zxPPxnrs Civ. Sc. [Lat. in law] a wilt to levy two 12. 
uns a day of every Uuzen and burgets. 

To Dera'ct (fuer, d ire, Fr. idee.! to mar or ſpoil, 
to biot gut, to deitroy. Vey him fix thuutand, and act ihe 
bond. Shakeſpeare. 

Columns broken lie, | 
And, tho' ac fc d, the wonder Gf the t Doin. 

Der s'cenexr [of Aut] viviation, rafure, drfiucuon. The 
poor men of Lyons will tell you, that the tmage of Guy is purity, aud 
the defacement fin. Bacon. 

Diza'cer [of 4face}] deftroyer. abclicher. 

That foul &+fac-y of Gods handy work 

Ty womb let looſe © chaſe us to our grave. Sate ear: 

De racro, actually, reaily, in very Coud. Lat. - 

Drrair [in keraidry] a beatt whote head is cut off ſmooth 
Fr. 

] DtEFa"tLaxct, or Dera'LLIANCE [ defaillonce, Fr } a defect or fal- 
inn. A word now obfolete. The aficciions were the authors of that 
un happy d:/arlance. Glanville. 

To Dera't.care, werb att. [/efalguer, Fr. of falcies, gen. of filx, 
Lat. a ſickle] to cut off. It is generally uſed of money. 

Dee xr.ca'rIOx [of defalcatej diminution, abatement of enn part 
of an uſual allowance. Set forth with its cultomary bill of far, and 
without any defalcation. Add an. 

Drralcariox {in gardening] a pruning or cutting off vincs or 
other trees. Lat. 

Dzrarcariox ſamong traders] a deduRion or abating in account 
To Der x'ik [defalquer, Fr. d:/alcare, It. do/uicar, Sp. of defaics, 
Lat. Sce To DRralcartz] to cut off, to abate ur deduct. Wat 
ne als from ſome ini pid hn, is but to make fou.e other more guikt- 
ful. Decay of Piety. 

Derauariox [4famaticn, Fr. difamatiore, It. difamacidn, Sp. of 
d-/amatio, Lat.] ſlander, calumny. Defamation is the uticring of 
req roachſul ſpeeches or conturact;ous language of any one, with an 
intent ot railing an ill fame of the party thus reproached ; and thi. 
extend< to writing, as by defasmator, libels, and allo to deeds, as by 
reproachtul poſtures, figns, ard peltures. Fil. Fo. Intricate motive; 
there are to detiaction and nn. Add: (35. 

Draa CEN Lunau, Fr. 4 famuto1 io, It. disfamatoric, Sp] 
ſlan lerous, abutive, unjullly cenionous. Auguſtus mide an edict 
againſt lawmpoons, and fatices, and d:famatory writings. 7d. 

Io Drain [d:gamer, Er. diguemire, It. fisfanmar, Sp. ot d. uãj]ỹũƷ 
of {+ and umd, Lat.] to hochlute of ſpenl evil ot, to llander, to cen 
lure lalſcle, to delltoy rehutet²mαονε av! . or Nord. 

My guilt thy gr . ug vitue did drfiney 
My blacltreis blond thy unblemnith d name. Droder. 
Dir ut, . ſium the verb) dugrace, vithonou:. 
Hung their conquei d arms tor fe of ame, 
On allow trees. Heer. 

Deraliex [of defame] he that detrads or calumniates. 

Dzra TIGABLE [defarrgabilts, Lat.] that may be tired or made 
wet . : 7 
Dora 'TIGABLENESs [of Vefatiortie | avtnels to be tired. 

To Dre rid [defatizo, Lat.] to weir: to tire. 

Drrarica“Tiox, fatigue, wenrineſ. at. 

Dtrau'tr [Laut, Fr. <ffalta, It. defet9, Sp. 
Detect, want. In aint of the king's pav, & forces were laid 
upon the ſubject. Dawes, Cooks could make artificial birds aud 
fithes, in 4/az/t of the real ones. Arbathny'r, 2. Omiſſion, neglect. 3. 
Crime, failure. Penitent for your de/auit to iy. Shakjpeare, Par- 
tial judges we are of our own e:celleacics, aud other mens i. 
Safe. 

Derav'ir ſin common law] an offence, in omitting to do what 
ought to be done; ali» non-appearance in cout at a day ain ned. 
Cowel uſes it. | 

Jo Derav'tit [defaut, of ſaute, Fr.] to render a perfon liable to 
ſome fortcit, fine, amercement, or punuſhwent, by owitung to da 
ſomething enjoined, or committing ſomething torbid. 

Derea'saxce, or Dirtisarce [defairorce, Fi.] 1. The at of 
annulling or abroyatins aug contract or tipulation. 2. [In law} 
a condition which relates to a deed, as an oblivation, recopnizance, cr 
ſtatute, which when it ha; been performe by the oblizec or recogni- 
ſee, the act is difabled and made void, 35 it ic had never been done. 
There is this difference betu cen a provi. or a condition in deed, and 
a defeafance ; that the former is annexed or inſerted in the deed or 
grant, but a defeaſauce id c2:nmonly a deed by itſelf. 3. The writing 
in which a defeaſance is contained. 4. A defeat, conqueſt, Now 
obſolcte. NE; | 

Being arrived where the champion ltout, 
After his foe's defra/ance, did remain. Spenſer 

Drrr'asizir [of difaire, Fr. to make void] that which may be 
annulled or abrogated. He came to the crown by a Kale wile. 
Davies. | | 

To Drrrar (Hare, Fr.] 1. To beat, to rout an army. They 
invaded Ireland, and were defeated. lacan. 2. To difappoint a 
perſon; to fruſtrate. Alledged many ſharp reaſous to defeat the lu 
Shakeſpeare. Diicovered, and defeated of your prey. Dryden. 2 
To aboliſh. | | 

Drrrar [defirite, Fr.] 
ſoldiers. 


2 


of faute, Fr.] 1 


1. An entice oveithrow or laughter of 


End Marlb'rough's work, and finiſh the frat, AA jon. 
2. Act of deſtruction, deprivation. 
A king, upon whoſe hte | 
A damn'd defeat was made. Shak-/peare. | 
Dere'aruRE [of de and feature) change of feature, alteratio:, of 


countenance. 
Careful hours, with Time's deformed hand, 
Hath written ſt range d2features in my face. Shake care. 

To Dt'recaret [defacatum, ſup. of def.rc;, Lat.] 1. To clear from 
dregs, to purify. A way to defecate the dak and wud, oi! of am 
ber. Boyle. | | 

V oluntary flies 
"The dect liquor, thro the vent 
48 


Aſcendiug 


D E F 


Aſcending ; then by downward track convey d, 
' Spout: into ſubject veſſels lovely clear. Phrlrps. 
2. To purity from any extraneous or noxious mixture, to 
We defecate the notion from materiality. G/arvzlle. 


brighten, 


DeFecare, part. [from the verb] 1. Pu | from lees or ſoulneſs. 
This liquor was very d:fecate. Bozle. 2. Purified from any extra- 
neous 22 clear d. Me are with contradictions which 


are no abſurdities to defecate faculties. G/anville. = 

Dertca'r1Ox [defacatio, Lat.] 1. The act of from dregs. 2. 
The act of refining. The ſpleen and liver are in their offices 
of defrentian, whence vicious and dreggiſh blood. Harvey. 

D+e+t'cT [defaut, Fr. defetts, It. defe&», Sp. of defefus, Lat.] 
1. Blemiſh, failure, imperfection. Men, through ſome defect in the 
organs, want words. Lacke. 2. Want, abſence of ſomething ne- 
ceſſary, the fault oppoſed pune hy Defed: ſupplied. Davies. 
D-feat had been as as . Blackmore, 3. Failing, want. 

Our mere defect. 
Prove our commodities. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A fault, miſtake, error. We had rather follow the perfections of 


them whom we like not, than in dete reſemble them whom we love. 
| quantity of land. 


Heoker. | 
Your defect to know, 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend—ard ev'ry foe. Pope. 
Few men are ſenſible of their own Dexrecrs. | 
at. Saus cuique crepitus bene olet. (Every man's own f--rt has a good 


ſarour) We eaſily find ſome excuſe or pretext to gloſs over our own 


frailties, if we are ſenſible of them; but how many are there, who. 


neither are, nor will be convinced they have any : overlook their 
own, while they are buſy at finding out and carping at thoſe of their 
neighbours! 

Io Dert'er, verb nent. [from the noun] to fall ſhort of, to fail. 
Now obſolete. I he enquiries of moſt defefcd by the way, and tired 
within the ſober circumference of knowledge. Brown. 

Deretcrini'tiry [of defe#ible] the ſtate of failing, imperfection. 
The corruption of things corruptible, depends upon the intrinkical 
d-fe2ibility of the connection of the parts. Hale. 

Drrt'critit [of defect] imperſect, deficient. The extraordinary 
v<rions thus highly favoured were for a great part of their lives in a 
«.efectible condition. Hale. | | | 
Der criox [Fr. of 4 die, Lat.] 1. Failure, want. 2. A fal- 
ung off from the church, a Deſedian and falling away from 
Cod was firſt found in angels. Raleigh. Our original defe2ion from 
God. att z. Revolt, an abandoning of a king or ſtate. The 
general dee of the whole realm. Davies. 

Dt et'crive [defe2if, Fr. difettive, It. defeturſs, Sp. of difetiwvns, 

Lat.] 1. Full of defects, imperfect, not adequate to the purpoſe. 
The hypotheſes propoſed are ah &fe@ive. Leicke. 2. Faulty, vicious. 
Ovr tragedy writers have been notoriouſly d:fefive in giving proper 
ſentiments. Audiſon. 0 

DerecTivs, or Drri'cizxr Nouns [with grammarians] are ſuch 

as want either a number, a particular caſe, or are indeclinable. 
Derecr:ve Verb [with grammarians] a verb which has not all its 
tenſes. 
"  Deve'cTivexess {of defefiuns, Lat. defeAuoſite, Fr.] faultineſs, 
imperfection. The lowneſs often the building in breadth, or 


the defectivenc/s of tome other parti makes any ſingle part appear 
in perfection. Addilor. RR 
 Drerpa'riOox. See DzrotpartiION. 


Dere'xce [defenſe, Fr. defer/ione, It. defenſa, Sp. defenfio, Lat.] 
i. Guard or Les no Bao gy for defence in Judah. 2 Chre- 
nicles. 2. Jellifcation, apology. Alexander beckoned, and would 
have made his defence. Ach. 3. Prohibition. A ſenſe merely 
French. Severe d4-fexces may be made againſt wearing any linen un- 
der a certain breadth. Temple. | | 
DrFtxce [in military affairs] oppoſition, reſiſtance. | 
Line of Deeexce Fichant [in fortification] is a right line drawn 


from the point or vertex of the baſtion to the concourie of the oppo- 


tite lia nk of the courtine. 

Line of Der oxce Roſant [in fortification} is the face of the baſtion 
continued to the courtine. 

Deeexce ſin law] that reply which the defendant ought to make 
immediately aſter the count or declaration is produced, and then to 
proceed either in his * or to imparle. 

Derr xckrkss [of defence] 1. Not having any defence, unguard- 
ed. Dcefenceleſs doors. Milton. A ſlave diſarmed, defence. Dry- 
4%. 2. Impotent, not able to reſiſt. | 

Will ſuch a multitude of men employ | | 
"Their ſtrength againſt a weak defenceleſs boy? Addijen. 


Derr 'xces [in heraldry] are the e beaſt; as, the 


horns of a ſtag, the paws of a lion, the tuſks of a wild boar, Oc. 
Deyexces [in fortification} are all thoſe works, of what fort 

22 cover and defend the oppoſite poſts ; as flanks, para- 
ts, Ee. 

of" be in a Pefiure of Der: xc, is to be provided and in readineſs to 
poſe an enemy. 

To Drrr'xo {defendre, Fr. diſendere. It. defender, Sp. and Port. of 
at runde, Lat. 

fend me from them that riſe up againſt me. P/alms. 2. To ＋ 

or bear out, to ailert or maintain, to juſtiſy. The queen is to 

diſend herielt againtt all her majeſty's enemies. Swift. 3. To for- 

tify, to ſecure. 

Here th* acceſs a gloomy grove defends. Dryden. 

4. To prohibit, or forbid. 

Where can you ſay in any maur age, 

That ever God d;/erded marriage. Chancer. 

Man is become 8 

Jo know both good and evil, ſince his taſte 

Of that deſend-d fruit. Milton. 


3. To maintain a place or cauſe againſt thoſe that attack it. 
De: e*x0A8Le (of dejendo, Lat. defendre, Fr.) that may be de- 
fended. 
Dr et voaxr [difondeur, Fr. difenditore, It. defendidor, sp.), 1. He 
kin: 


tat Cetends againſt a Hila: ts. I he Defendants on the wall 


celled Varus in 


] 1. To ſtaad in defence of, to protect or ſupport. De- 


DEF 
2. {In common law] i he that is ſued in an asian perſenzl. .. 
nant is one who is ſued in an action real. | 
Drrzxpf uus [law word] uſed in feoffinents, which binder), * 
donor and his heirs to deſend the donce, if any due gbr a Un. 
lay any ſervitude on the thing given, other than is contain! . 
donation. * 
Se Dryexpt'xpo [7. . in defending himſelf} a term uf. 
one kills another in his own defence, wiich juilites the fact. 
Derex'pts {of deferd, Eng. diforpr, Lat.] 1. One that desen; 
champion. To baniſh your defenders. Shatryeare. The 4 
of our city flain. Dryd-z. 2. One that atlerts or viudicat 5, 
way fo eſfectual to betray the truth, as to procure it 2 weak „ 
Sonth. 3. [In law] an advocate, one that defends anther in 
court of juſtice. 4 
Derexprs of the Faith, a title given hy pope I eo X. to on; |. 
Henry VIII. on account of his writing againit Main j.uther, 4, 
that King obtained a far better claim to the title, when he lad g,. 
— of the expulſion of the papal auttority and teneti tro, til. 
ngdoms. 5 


Dezre"xpERE Se [Lat. in doomſday- book] to be tied fur a certain 


W 


Dert"xpere Se fer Corpus, c. [Lat. old law] to offer camba: 
or duel, as an a or trial at law. h 

DeyFt"xvERs, in ancient times, dignitaries in church and fate. 
whoſe bulineſs was to take care of the preſervation of the public 
weal, to the poor and helpleſs, and maintain the intereſt and 
cauſes of the church. 

D=#e"5a [law Lat.] a park or place fenced in for deer. 

Drrr'xsaTrivk, ſubjt. [of defenſe] 1. Guard, defence, A very 
unſafe de/enſative it is againſt the fury of a lion. Browr, If the 
biſhop has no other de/exſatives than excommunication, no other 
power than that of the keys, he may ſurrender up his paſtoral it1& 
Seuth. 2. [In ſurgery] a bandage or plailter to ſecure a Wound 
from outward violence. 

Deye'xs:BLE [of defence] 1. That may be defend:d. They mnt 
make themſelves deferfibie againft the natives. Zacon. Venice 1, 
1 as one of — moſt de/en/*31e cities in the world. A 
2. Juſtiſiable, capable of vindication. I conceive it deferfebl: tu du- 
arm an adverſary, C:/.:er. * y 

Drrixsinrrx BSZ [of defenſible] capableneſs of being deſended. 

DrrzlastirivEs [with ſurgeons] bandages. plaiſters, or tac lice, 
uſed in curing of wounds, to moderate the vialence of the pain, in- 
preſſion of the external air, Sc. See Dzrinoartive. | 

Derezaive, the lords or carls of the marches, the defend: 
wards of the country. | 

Dzxe"xsive, or DeFt'x1T1%7, adj. [defenfif, Fr. difcnfios, I:. 4. 
fen/wvo, Sp.] 1. That which ferves to defend, prope: for detence. 
Oppoſed to offence. Not perſuaded by danger to offer any oticuc., 
but only to ſtand upon the beſt de] e guard he could. Save. 
Defer five arms lay by, as uſeleſs here. Wailer. 2. Bring ia a flate 


What ſtood recoil'd 


Defenſive ſcarce, or with pale fear ſurpriz 4, 
Fd rom Milton. | 


* 


— 


inious. 

Drrrxeivz, ſub/t. [from the adj.] 1. Safeguard. Wars preve:.. 
tive upon juſt fears are true defenfrves. Bacon. 2. Poſture or ſtate of 
defence. Reſolved to ſtand upon the deferfive only. Clarendon. 

Dere*xsves, or Dere nsaTives [with phyſicians, c.] mecc:- 
cines outwardly applied, to prevent an inflammation. | 

Dzere'x$stveLy, in a defenſive manner. 

Derz'xsr, part. faff. [of defence) defended. Now obſolete. 

Like Troy's old town, deferft with lion's tower. Fairfax 

In Derz'uso [old law term] any meadow ground laid in fo: 

hay ; or any of a wood, where cattle were not ſuffered to run 
3 ſed and fenced up, to ſecure the growth of the under- 
wood, 

Dert'xsum [old law] any encloſure or fenced ground. 

To Dxrz'a, verb ment. [differer, Fr. differire, It. diferir, Sp. of a- 

fer, Lat.] 1. To delay or put off acting. | 
He will not long defer, | 
| To vindicate we yr of his name. Miter. 
2. R deference or to the opinion of another. 
To DErER, verb ad. 1. To withhold, to delay. Defer the pro- 
mis d boon. Pepe. 2. To refer to, to leave to another 's determina- 
tion. The commiſſioners deferred the matter up to the earl of North- 


umberland. Bacon. 
De'rtrExcE, Fr. 1. Ref regard. Virgil could have ex- 
orace in lyric „ but out of defe- 
neither. — 2. Condeſcen- 


edy, and 

rence to his friends he attem 

ſion, complaiſance. A roughneſs makes a man uncomplai- 

ſant to others, ſo that he has no deference for their incliuations. Locke. 
. Submiſſion. A deference for the judgment of thoſe, who perhaps 

i the opinions which . ſpread. Addiſon. 

Dr'rzxEur, adj. [deferens, of de and fero, Lat. to carry] carried 

or conveyed. The figures of pipes thro' which ſounds paſs, or 6: 

other deferent bodies, conduce to the variety. Baca. 

DererEexT, ſub. [from the adj.) that which carries or con- 
veys. Sounds may be without air, tho' air be the moſt fa- 
vourable nt. Bacon. 

DererexT [with aſtronomers] an imaginary orb or circle in the 
Ptolemaic ſyſtem, which is ſuppoſed as it were to carry about the 
body of the planet. It is the ſame with eccentric. 

Dre“ AEX TS [with anatomiſts] thoſe veſſels of the body appointed 
for the conveyance of humours from one part to another. 

Drrrars'sctsck [of deferveſientia, Lat.) a growing cool, an 
abating. 

ers [in blazonry] is uſed to ſignify the head of a beaſt cut 


off ſmooth, the ſame as decapite ; which ſee. Fe. 


Deri'axce [deffi, of defier, Fr.) 1. A challenge, an invitation to 
ht. 


He breath d defiance to my ears. Shakeſpeare. 
A war without a juſt defance made. Dryden. 
2. A challenge to make a charge or impeachment good. 3. * 


DEF 
can of n or contempt. Well meaning ſouls, ſeeing he Yo: 
vatian h uch reis | do » could not | 
a ay te of Piet: To bad Ge 


it was itſelf any defettion from the faith. 
france to common ſenie. Locke. 
Dee1i'ciexce, Diri'citxcy, or DEFi'cigsTNESS 1 It. 


deficiencia, of deficio, Lat.] 1. Defe&, coming ſhort, failing. Sca- 
liger finding a defec& in the reaſon of Ariftotie, introduceth one of 
no leſs deficiency. Brown. 

Thou in thyſelf art and in thee 

Is no deficience tound. Milton. 


2. Want, ſomething leſs than is neceſſary. A ſufficient fulneſs or de- 
feciency of blood. Arbuthnot. No deficiency to be hereafter made up. 


Addijon, 
De#1'criexT {deficiente, It. of deficiens, Lat.] failing, wanting, im- 


Huis creating hand | 
Nothing i or deficient left. Milton. 


Dxe1'ciexT Verbs. See Dzrtctive Verbs. 

DeeiciexT Hyperbola, a curve of that denomination, having only 
one aſymptote and two hyperbolical legs, running out infinitely to- 
- wards the ſides of the aſymptote, but the contrary ways. 

Dzricizur Namber: fin arithmetic] are numbers, all whoſe ali 
parts together amount to leſs than the integer, whoſe — 
are; as 8, —— 44 ty > and 4 make but 7; and fo the 

i t 15, Sc. | 

EFi ER [from de] a challenge, one that dares and defies. 
Bold and nalen defiers of heaven. Tillotſon. 

To Dtri'ie, verb ad. [of de and pulan, 
pollute, to dawb or ſtain, to dirty. Pitch, as ancient writers do re- 
port, doth defile. Shakeſpeare. His character may be defiied by mean 
and dirty hands. Swift. 2. To make legally or ritually impure. 

That which dieth of itſelf, he ſhall not cat to defle himſelf. Leviticus. 
3. To — chaſtity, to violate. | 
| The huſband murther'd, and the wife d-f{d. Prior. 

4- To corrupt, to make guilty. God requir-s rather that we ſhould 
die, than defile ourſelves with impigties. Stiliing ficet. 5. To de- 
flower or raviſh. 


f pul, Sax. foul] 1. To 


To Deriils, verb neut. [d:fler, Fr. 5/ilare, It.] to file of, to march 


file by file. 3 | 
DeeiLe, or Drrn.c's ſ4;f/e, Fr. from fila, a line of ſoldiers, 
which is derived from fam, Lat. a thread; in military affairs} a 
Araight narrow lane or paſſage, through which a company of horle 
cr foot can paſs only in file, by making a ſmall front. I here is, in 
Oxford, a narrow defile, to uſe the military term, where the partitan; 
uſed to encounter. An. 
To DeFiLE, is to reduce an army to a {inall front, to march thio 


a narrow place. | 

Des1'LEMENT from file] the act of defling or palluting, alſo pol- 

lution. The chaſte cannot rake into ſuch filth, without danger of 4 
. Spefator. 

A, of defile] one that debiles or violates, a corrupter. 1 
ſhall hold forth in my arms my much wronged child, and call aloud 
for ven on her defiler. Addiſon. 

DeerxaBLE [of define] 1. That which may be defined. The ſu- 

preme nature we cannot otherwiſe define, than by ſaying it is inſinite, 
as if infinite were definable. Dryden. 2. 'That which may be aicer- 
tained. Concerning the time of the end of the world, the queſtion is, 
whether the time be definable or no? Burnet's Theory. 
To Drr1'xe, verb. act. [defixir, Fr. and Sp. definive, It. and Lat.] 
1. To declare or explain any thing by its qualities or circum- 
Kances. | 


Whoſe loſs can'ſt thou mean, | 
| That doſt ſo well their miſeries dene? Siduer. . 
Tho' defining be thought the proper way to make known the 
fignification, yet there are ſome words that will not be defined. Locke. 


2. To circumſcribe, to bound. The rings wre very diſtinct and well 


Newton, 

To Drrixk, verb neut. to determine, to decide; with of. The 
unjuſt judge is the capital remover of landwarks, when he defirerh 
_ of ** SI | | 

| F1i'xeR [of d:jize] one that defines or explains. 

©. Ge, og found 

Incom ble and infinite; 

But is he therefore found ? vain ſearcher; no: 

Let your imperfect definition ſhow . I 
That nothing you, the weaker 4er. know. Prior. 

DeFi'xiTE, adj. (defini, Fr. diffnito, It. df uido, Sp. definitus, Lat.] 
2. Certain, limitted, or bounded. The t:ght of the goddeſs, who in 
a definite compais can ſet forth infinite beauty. Sidney. 2. Exact, 
preciſe. Some certain and definite time. Ahle. | 

DexiniTE, * [from the adj. ] the thing deſined or explained. 
Special b y is nothing elſe but the definition of the general 
and the general again is nothing eiſe but a definite of the ſpecial. 
Ayzliffe. | 

K EFINITENESS [of definite] certainty, limitedneſo. | 

Dexixi TION [Fr. dppritione, It. difinicizn, Sp. of definitio. Lat.] 
1. A ſhort and plain deſcription of a thing, with its nature and prin- 
cipal properties. I dre my 4efinition of poetical wit from my par- 
ticular conſideration of him. DH. 2. A deciſion or determination 
of an affair; or it is an exact delcription, explaining a thing by ſpi- 
ritual attributes. | 

Dzrix:iTios {wich logicians] an unfolding the eſſence or being of 
a thing, by its kind and difterence. What is man? not a reaſonable 
animal merely ; for that is not an adequate aud diſlinguiſhing definition. 
Bentley. ; 

3 (wich mathematicians] is an explanation of the terms 
or words uled for explaining the thing treated of. 

DerixiTive [ei, br. definitive, It. definitive, Sp. of defini- 
tin, Lat.] 1. That ſerves to define or decide. 2. Deciſive, poſi- 
tive. exprelb. A flrict and definitive truth. Crown. 

Deer xinriviiy, av. [of α⁰,Ek be] decilively, politively. 

Defricivel; thus 1 auſu er you, 
Your love deſerves my thank:. Shakeſpeare. 

Dez i'xITivExts5:; of a fuitve} dechuvench, Oc. 


D:r1.6GaprLiTY [of deflagers, Lat] the quality of taking hre, ar 
Lurning wholly away. The ready efagrabilit of ſalt petre. Boyle. 
* 


DerLa'cRABLE [of deflagro, Lat.] having the quality of waſting en 


ticely away in fire. More inflam: able and deflagrable. Boyle. 
10 Deria'crarR 


deflagratum, ſap. of defiagro, Lat.] to inkindle 
and burn off in a crucible, a mixture of ſalt or fome mineral body. 
with a ſulphureous one, in order to puriſy the ſalt, or to mak a 1 
gulus of a mineral. 

DerLacra'TiON [of deflagratio, Lat.] the act of burning or con 
ſuming with fire. It is a term frequently uled in chemillry, for ict- 
ting fire to ſeveral things in their preparation, as in making zthion: 
with fire, fal nellz, Se. Durncy. When the 27 Sagration 12 
over, you ſhall find the paper moiſt. Boyle. 

To DeFLeE'cr, verb neat. [de//ecto, Lat.] to turn aſide, to deviat- 
from a right line. At ſome parts of the Azores che needic defecter'» 
not, but heth in the true meridian. Prown. Some from a 
defled. Blackmore. 

DerLt'crion {[defetis, Lat.] 1. The act of bending or hoy. ins 
down, a turning aſ'de out vi the way. 2 Deviation ; the: 4 
turning aſide from a right line. Needles incline ta the fourth gu the 
other ſide of the equator ; ind at the very line or mide. Cee 
without defle ion. Brown. 

DeyLect10N8 [in navigation] the tending of a ſhip from ber try 
courſe, by reaſon of current, Se. which drvert or turn het 
the right way. | 

Dzeri.«c'riox [of the rays of light] a bending dovew n+ ds, aten 


{r.it courte 


R982 


* * G1 


ing aſide, a property different loch from reflection and refr ict ion, wh 


ſame which is called infftef:on by Sir Hine Newron, Dr 14 ;: 
obſerved it in 1675, and found that it wa; made to vard. he 1 l. 


of the opaque body perpend:;-niarty. 


Der“ xuRE [deficauc, Lat.] a bending down. of turnina of 
or out of the way. ; 4 

Dr: ri.ora'riox, or D+rLovarts r. from rain | © 
from defleacer}] 1. I he att of raviſhing. 2. The taking av 
man's virginity. 3. A tal ing away the beauty of a ib 4. 
ſelection of that which is mo vnhuable, he! of N 
in a great meaſure the % 2747 r the Ent tas, ard 4 tron 
of them. Hite. 

De+riov'etrk {of 4 for] one tact oe: 
rer; of ;nnocence. Haien. | 
To DrtrLo'us erer, L. Fr. fern,, So. d. . are, Ne. ; 
1. To raviſh, to take away a woman's vir it, 

Let my fylecatul ions this trull ff four, Scat 7 are. 
2. To take aw ay tue beauty and grace of any ding. . 

How on a udden ! 4, 8 

Betic'd, henne, and now to death devote. A 

DLAN, the act of deflouring, Nate of bens de- 
four'd. | : 

Drx:.c'ous [definvs, Lat.] flow ing down, alſo falling off. ſhedding. 

Drrrrvieu, Lat. a falling down ; a falling off as hair, à moulk- 
ing. | | 

DEFL.uviun, Lat. [among botaniſts | a difeaſe in trees, whereby 
they Joſe their bark. This diſtemper proceeds from a ſharp humour 
that diſſolves the glue, by means of which the bark is faſtened to the 
wood; and fome:unes it is occalionced by too great draught. 

DerLv'xioN [ fruxion, Fr. fiufione, It. of difiuxic, Lat. with phy- 
ficians] a flowing down of humours to any in{crior part of the body. 
Cold doth cauſe rheums and defuxion from the head. b 

De'rLy, 
ſolete. 


> ry * J 
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Racon. 


adv. [tor deftly, of deft) Cexteronfly, Eiiliuliy ; now ob- 


How finely the graces caa it foot 
Jo the inſtrument; 
They dauncer defy, and ſingen loote, 
In their merriment. Spenſer. 
Derotva'TiION [Hunt, Lat.] the act of mating tilthy, pollui.on 
The dejizdation of fo many parts by a bad prinicr, ard a worſe e1- 
tor. Bentley. | x 
Dero'acentir fin law] a wich-holdirg I:ids or tenements, by 
force, from the right Oer. 1 
Dreroacruk dn (in the law of Scotiane} the tefilting or offering 
violence to the off cers of the lau, while they are aftuatly cinplyyes 
in the exerciſe of their functions, by putt:::g its orders and {eutences 


in execution. | 


Dero'rCEUkt, DeEro'aciaxT, or Dero'ecour [a law term] one 
who overcomes and caſt; another out of poſleſſion by force, in which 
reſpect it difters from a diſſeiſor, who docs it without force. 
To Dero zu [difformer, Fr. d:formare, It. deformo, Lat.] 1. To 
ſpoil the form of, to disfigure. | 
] that am curtail d of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Deform'd, vatiniſh'd. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To diſhonour, to make ungraceſul. 


Old men with duſt % rd their hoary hair. Dr;dev. 
De 5 [ deformis, Lat.] ugly, having aa irregular form. 1 ha 
monſter moſt d4efcrm. Spenſer. FRE 


Sight ſo derm, what heart of rock could long 
Dry-cy'd behold. Milton. 
Drroaua rio, Lat. a defacing, ſpoiling the form of, Oc 
Droauto (of deform] disfigured, ugly. 
Drrolzukbrx [of deformed] in a disfigured, ugly monner 
Drolauköxkss [of deformed] uglineſs, ili-favourednets ; a di. 
pleaſing or painful idea which is excited in the mind on account 01 
ſome object that wants that uniformity that conſtitutes beavry. 
Dero'ruiTY [ deformite, Fr. difformita, It. diifirmidad, Sp. = 
mitas, Lat.] 1, Uglineſs, ill ſavouredneſs. 
Where fits 4% - mity to mock my body, 
To ſhape my legs of an unequal fize. Shot prove. 
2. Ridiculouſneſs, quality of ſomething that deferves to be liv ct 
at. In comedy laughter is occaſioned by the tight of ſome ae/41 5. 7% 
Dryden. 3. Irregularity, inordinateveſs. Duc retormaing church or 
Rate, when deformities are ſuch, that the perturbation aud noveliy ie 
not like to exceed the benefit of retormimg. King Clorki. 4 Dillc- 
Hour, diſgrace | 


Ts 


DEG 
To Drenat'y Fand, Fr. difraudar, Sp. derraudare, It and 
Lat. 1. Lo rob n demiive by a wile or trick, to cozen or cheat. 
2. to deceive or beguile; wich of Injured and defrauded of their 
right. Hit. Ita not the poor of his living.. Eccleftaſticus. 
But now he ſeiz'd Brifeis' heav'nly charms, 
Aud of mv valour's prize dcjrauds my arms. Pepe. 
Dr rna'rpii [of rand] one that defrauds, cheats, or deceives. 
The protizzate in morals grow ſevere, 
Derrauders juſt, and ſycophants fincere. Blackmore. 

To Derr [defrayer, Fr.] to diſcharge expences, to bear the 
charges. le would out of his own revenue defray the charges. 2. 
Aſoccaters. The ſtate will tray you all the time you ſtay. Bacon. 

Derra'rtu [of c] one that bears charges. 

Derea yet {of defray] the payment of expences. 

ULFi1Ca"TION, Lat. a rubbing off. 

F Dirt, ay. [de px, Sax. oblolete} 1. Neat, ſpruce. 2. Proper, 
ANTS 
You go not the way to examine: you mult call the watch that are 
taeir accuſers 
Yea, marry, that's the defteſt way. Shakrejpeare. : 
3. Ready, dextrous. The hinping god ſo 4%/t at his new miniſtry. 
Dr;acn My cur, Tray, play %% feats around. Gay. 
D:':1LY, adv. [of deft ; obiolcte] 1. Neatly. 2. Dexteroully, 
in a {.iltu! manner. 
Come high or low, 
Thy ſelf and office 4:/ily ſhow. Shakeſpeare. 
Full well could dance, and deftly tune the read. Gay. 

D:'rTar»ar, the treaſurer of the revenues of the Turkiſh and 
Perſian empires. . 

Derv'xcT, aj. [dfunt, Fr. defunto, It. difunto, Sp. of d. unctus, 
Lai. j deceiſed, dead. | | | 

"The young affects 

In me def. L. Shakeſpeare. 

Here entity and quiddity, 

he fouls of -efurct bodies fly. Hudibras. 

Depuxc ry, uf. [from the ac).] one deceaſed, either man or wo- 
n. an. 


Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the defun#, or ſleep upon the dead. Shakeſpeare. 

Ihe friends of the ,t Graurt. : : 
Deroxcriox {of Au,] death. D. function of king Pharamord. 

Si: {ojprave. | 
10 es defer, Fr. from de fide decedere, or ſome like phraſe, to 

fall from allegiance to rebellion, contempt, or intult. Zobajox) 1. 10 

out brave, to challenge, to combat. 

| once again | 
D. there to the trial of mortal fight, Milton. 
To fingic tight the voldeit to0 . Dien. 
2. To ſight, to treat cuntem tuouſly. | 
I d know 
As many fools that ſand in better place, 
Garnitk'd like hin, that for a trick ſy word 
Defy tue mat: er. Shakeſpeare. 
Dri'rv, VH. [from the verb] a chalicnge to fight. 
At this the challenger, with fierce 73, 
His trumpet founds. Dryden. 

Drey'te [ot 44/5] 1. He that challenges to fight. 2. He that 
M195 or treats wita contempt. God may think it the concern of his 
wltice and providence tuo. to revenge the affronts put upon them by 
ſuc) impucent 4% :rs of both. Sento. See Derith. 

Dec: xtnacy {degerratis, Lat.] 1. Quality of being in a dege- 
n-rate ſtate and condition, Ceparture from the virtue of our anceitore. 
2. \ fortaking of that which is good. We have contraſted a great 
cal of wezknets and impotency by ovr wilful degeneracy from good- 
nefs. er. An univerſal degeneracy of manners. Swift. 3. 
Neannels. Poorne's and deg ener of ipirit. Addijor. 

To Drez'xkasATT [Age, Fr. deg: nerave, It. degenerar, Sp. de- 
geucra ue, ſup. of degerere, Lat.] 1. Lo fall trom a more noble to a 
ater kind, to grow wild. Fruits that uſe to be gratted, if ſet of ker- 
ne! or ones, degenernse. Hacun. 2. 16 lail from the virtue of an- 
ceitors. 3. To fail from a more excellent to à baſer ſtate. When 
uit tranſzrefleth decenty, it degererates into :nfolcnce and iinpirty . 
1e tien. f | 

Dec: evarr, adj. for Decertra TED. 1. Fallen from the vir- 
we ad oth of anceſlors. | 

10 dag his heels and curt'fey at his frowns, 
To ſhow ho much thou art degenerate. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Urworthy, baſe. So all tha!i turn d. gen rate, all deprav'd. Milton. 
Pece vrRattd [ſpoken of plants] grown wild. 
D#Gct'xzRATENESS {of degenerate] Gegencracy, ſtate or quality of 

being grown wild, out of kind, Sc. 

DtGozxtra'rion [Fr. degererationt, It. degeneracion, Sp. of dege- 
ratio, Lat.] 1. The act ct falling or declining from a more perfect 
or valuable kind or condition to a Tels, to deviate from the virtue of 
anceftors. 2. The thing changed from its primitive ſtate. Grains 
winch generally aritc among corn, as cockle, aracus zgilops, and 
other generation. Brown. 

DrzG&&"x:novus | degener, Lat.] 1. Degenerated, fallen from the vir- 
tue and wor.h of his ancetiors. 2. Baſe, vile, intamous. Degenerous 
and unmanly flavery. King Charles. 

DeGtNcROUSLY, au, ſof degenercus] baſely, meanly. Like 


Hercules at the diſtat drgeneronſſy employed. Decay of Pirty. 


To Dectu"rixate {deglutinatus, from de and gluten, Lat. glue] 
to unglue. 

DEGLUTINATED, fret. & part. [deglutinatus, Lat.] unglued. 

DrGgivrifrior [Fr. from deglutio, Lat.] the act or power of ſwal- 
lowing down; that action in — creatures, whereby that which 
i chewe4 in the mouth, or any liquor, deſcends into the ſtomach by 
the motion and contraction cf tue fibres of the gullet. When the 
deglutiti-n ts totally aboliiied, the patient may be nourithed by clyſ- 
ters. Arbuthnoy. 

Deen, {of Zaxrw, Gr. to bite] that gnau ing at the upper ori- 
fice of the ſtomach. generally called rhe heart burn, 

Diess Da'tioN [Fr. digradatenc, It. of di2radatio, Lat.] 1. The 
ah of dc grading rom an Ci. ce ; the act of Cepriving or upping a 


DE j 


perion for ever of a dignity or degree of honour, r. 4 
degradation is ned to dev te a deprivation and 
a man from his degree. Ali. 2. Degeneracy, baſeneſs. De, 
rable is the 1 * our nature, that whereas before we how 
the image of God, we now retain only the image of men. 8 75 
D::xapat10x [among painters] is the letiening and renderiy 
contuſed the appearance of diſtant objects in a landfkip, fo that th 
_ there as they would to an eye, placed at a diſtance fron: then 
'0 DrcraDe [degrader, Fr. degradare, It. d:gradar, Sp. of te "aye 
radus, Lat.] 1. To put a perſon from his digmty, to deprive hies 6s 
is office or title. 
= ſhould | 
uite degraded like a hedgeborn ſwain. Shale 
2. Jo leſien. 2 diminiſh the value « 188 
All higher knou ledge in her preſence falls 
8 Degraded. ._— 
rA DEH [of gradus, Lat. a ſtep, in heraldry} as a croſs de 
ded is one that 2 lieps at each 4 ] _- 
To Dtcra'vare [degravatum, fup. of degrawo, Lat.] to ma“ 
_ y, to burden. 
EGRAVA'TION [of degravate] the act of making heavy. 

; Dzcrer' [degre, Fr. from _ Lat.] 1. — lace of dig 
nity. Men of low degree are vanity, and men of hi — are a 
lic. P/aims. A fair lady of great degree. Spenſer. 2. The ſtate an 
— 1 i which a thing is. The book 

olatry. Pacen. 3. A „a preparation towards ſomethin: «' 
Her firſt degree as by ſetting forth her beauties. Sidney. oy 

| W hich fight the knowledge of myſelf might bring, 

Which to true wiſdom is the firſt degree. Dav:::. 
4. Deſcent of tamil», order of lineage. | | 
King Latinus in the 3d degree, 
Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden. | 
5. The orders of the angels. The ſeveral degrees of angels mx; 
probab!y — larger views. Locke. 6. Meaſure, proportion. 5 
*ocly 
Admits of no degrees ; but muſt be ſtill 

5 Sublimely good, or deſpicably ill. Roſcommon. 

7. The diviſion of the lines upon ſeveral forts of mathematical inſtru- 
ments. 8. (In muſic} the interval of ſounds which are uſually marked 


by ſmall lines. 


Decree [with aſtronomers and geometricians] is the 360th part of 
the circun ference of any circle; a degree is divided into 2 
called minutes; and cach minute into 60 parts, called ſeconds; and 
ſo into third, Sc. The ſpace of one degree is accounted to anſu e. 
to 6g Eng li miles on curth. 

10% you who live in chill degree, | 
As map informs of ffty-three. Dryden. 
Drcsrs [in arithmetic] a degree conſiſts of three figures, viz. of 


three places comprehending units, tens, and hundred: fo three hun- 


dred and fifty-five is a degree. Cocker. 


_ Decxres [in fortification] is a ſmall part of an arch of a circle 


(the circle containing 360 degrees) which ſerves for the meaſuring the 
content of the angle, 10 an angle is ſaid to be of 10, 20, 3c, 4c, 50 


or bo degrees, oc. 


Decece [with phyſicians, &c.] is the intenſeneſs or remiſſneſe o. 
any quality hot or cold, in any plant, drug, mineral, or mixt body. 

Parsdic Draakx [in algebra] is the index or exponent of an 
power ; fo in numbers, 1 is the parodic degree, or exponent of th: 
root or fide ;' 2 of the ſquare; 3 of the cube, Sec. 5 

Decrtts A Fire [with chemiſts] are accounted four, The 24, 
zd, and 4th degrees of heat are more eaſily introduced than the firit : 
every one is both a preparative and a ſtep to the next. South. 

By Decrets, adv. gradually, by little and little. Their minds 
acquainted by degrees with danger. Srdrey. A perſon addicted to pla; 
or gaming, though he take but little delight in it at firit, by degree, 
contracts a ſtrong inclination towards it. Spectator. | 


Drcv:ra'rio9n [degrſtatio, Lat.] the act of talling ; the act cf 


touching with the lips. 
Druo'xs. Fr. the outſide of a thing. 


Dz: #085 [in fortification} all ſorts or ſeparate out-works, as crown-. 
works, half. moons, horn-works, ravelins; made for the ſecurity of : 


place. 
To Deno'ts [dehorter, Lat.] to diſſuade, to adviſe to the contrary. 
The apoſtles earneſtly debert us from unbelief. Ward on Infidelity. 
Dirorra'rioN, Lat. a diſſuaſion. The apoſtles debort from un- 


- belief: did they never read theſe dehortations. Ward on Infidelity. 


Druoxra“ror v, at. [Jchortor, Lat.] belonging to diſſuaſion. 
Dricibe, ſubft. [dens and ce, Lat.] the murther of God. It i 
only vice in ſpeaking of the death of our bleſſed Saviour. 
Explain how perfection ſuffer d pain, 
Almighty languiſh'd. and eternal dy d; 
How by her patient victor death was ſlain, | 
And carth profan'd, yet bleſs d with deicide. Prior. 
Dz'icipes [r. e. God-killers, deicidi, It. of Deus and cedes, 
Lat.] a title given ro the Jews, upon account of their killing our 


Saviour. 


To Dis cr [dje2um, ſup. of dejicio, Lat.] 1. To caft down, to al- 


fit, to ſink the ſpirits, to cruſh, The loweſt moſt aejected thing of 
fortune Shake/peare. Dejedis my lofty mind. Pepe. 2. To make te 
look fad, to change the 0 by grief. Gloomy were his eyes, d. 
jected was his face. Dryden. 


Drircr, adv. [for dejefted, dejetius, Lat] caſt down, low ſy irited. 


I am of ladies moit dect and wretched. Shakeſpeare. 

Dzje'crep, pret. and part. paſſ.. [of to deje} caſt down, afflicted 

Drir'crrbtrr [of deeded] after a dejected manner. No man in 
that paſſion doth look ſtrongly, but dejefedly. Bacon. 

De1t'crepxess, or Dzjz'criox [of dejefed, or dejefion, Fr. de- 
jectio, Lat.] 1. State of being caſt down, a lowneſs of ſpirits. Sor- 
row, and deje&ivn, and deſpair. Milton, Deſerted and aſtoniſhed, he 
ſ:nks into utter AM ecticn. Rogers. 2. Weaknels, ivability. I hirit and 
a ejection of appetite. Arbuthnot. 

D:1:'cr:10% [with aſtrologers} is faid of the planets, when in the:: 
detriment, 7. . when they have loſt their force or iniivence, by rea- 
ſon of being in oppoſition to forme other which check and contract 
chem 

Drixc- 


of wiſdom noteth degrec: of | 


—_— — 


DEL 


Dzzrcrios (with phyficiens] the act of cj-Cing or evacuating 
the excrements, by means of the periſt-Itic motion of the guts, a go- 
ing to fool. H he liver thould ewpty the choler into the inteſtines, 
mere not only to provoke dezedicn, but alſo to attcauate the chy!c. 


Ray. 

Dx1e'crure [of cet] the faces. Urine ſweat, liquid eures. 
Ar bat bnot. 

Driiras“rtox, Lat. a taking a folemn oath. 

Dri jubicivy, Lat. [i. c. the judginent of God, ſo called, becauſe 
it was accounted an appeal to God tor the juſtice of a cauſe; and that 
the deciſion was according to the appointment of divine providence] 
tue old Saxon manner of trial by ordeal. 

Dririca“T tox, the act of deitying, or making a god of a perſ-n. 

Deiro'xm, adj. [deiformis, Lat.] of the form of a god, god lie. 

To Dr'ir v, or Io Dr'ris [diifier, Fr. of deus, a god, and 
facio, Lat. to make] 1. To make a god of one. Renownd on 
earth, and deiii above. Drzd-n. Perſuade the covetzus man not 
to deify his money, and the proud man not to adore himſelf. $9424. 
2. To praile exceſſively, to extol a perſon as if ke were a god. Ile 
did again fo extol and deify the pope. Bacor. 

To De1iGN, verb nent. [daigner, Fr. degnars, It. dignar, Sp. digns, 
Lat.] to vouchſatfe kindly, to think worthy. | 

Deign to deſcend now lower. Millor. 

Oh a7zn to viſit our torſaken ſeats. Pepe. 

To Dricx, verb ad. to grant, to permit, to allow. 

Norway's king craves compoſition, 

Nor would we 4g him burial of his men, 

Till he difburs'd ten thouſand dollars. nge rare. 
Der'cxix6, ſuf. [of dige] a vouchiating, a thinking worthy. 
Deixcui'xtRs [in dialling] ſuch dials as both decline and inclin, 

or recline at the ſame time. 

To Der'xTEGRATE [deintegratum, of de and it, Int} to ipoil, 
to take from the whole, to diminiſli. | 

Dei'yarovs [deriparns, of Deus, a God, and pro's, Hat. to bring 
forth] that beareth or bringeth forth a God; the epitiet applied wo 
the bleſſed virgin. | | 

Drirvosoruisrs [of dune, a ſupper, and irg, Gr. 
2 company of wile men or philotopncss, who uicd to 
courſes at eating. 

De'rs [in ſome Engliſh monaſteries] a name ancient; given to 
the upper table. | | 

De'isu [ , Fr. deine, It. and Sp. of Doxe, Lat. God] the be- 
ef of deiits, the opinion of thoſe who only acknowledov one Ged, 
but reject divine revelation. Oi, or the principles of natural ur- 
ſkip, are only the f uint comnants or dying ſluues, of revealed religion 
in the pollerity of Noah. Drydoy. | | 

Dz1'sTical [of a] belonging to deifm or deiſts. Some who 
have taken the pen in hand to ſupport the gerfiica! or amichrittian 
ſcheme of our days. I atts. 

Der's::caixe5s {of deiii deiſtical principles, quality of being 
deiſtical. 

Dr'is ts [ge, Fr. deiſe, It. deiſtat, Sp. of Deus, Lat. God] a 
ſect who believe there is one God, a proviecnce, the immortality of 
the foul, virtue and vice, rewards and punitiments ; but reject reve- 
lation, and belizie no more than what natural light diſcovers to them 
of theſe matters. Certain de, as they ſeem to have been, laughed 
at the prophecy of the day ot judgment. Burzet's { heery. 

Dr'iry {d-ita, It. deidad, Sp. deité, Fr. deitas, Lat. $:57n;, Gr.] 
1. Godhead, or divine power, a#thority, and dominion. © The h- 
zation of a $PITITUAL Being [tays Sir Iſaac Newton] couttitutes a 
Gad, vcra verum, ſumma ſummun, fi la fiel um, q. d. 2 tric domi- 
nation conſtitutes a fraue God; a falſe [or ſictii:ous] domination, 
a falſe god; surkkur domination the SUPREME Gop. Such is 
the definition of the word Deity, which that mott conſummate phi- 
loſopher gives us in the cloſe of his Prizci:a, p. 482. and which 
is confirmed not only by the cure ule of this term, but by the joint 
teſtimony of the greute ærriters, whether Jewiſn, Chi iſtian, or Pa- 
gan. Tertullian the Montaniſt was the /, and, I think, the %% 
Ante - Nicene writer, that thought otherw ile; it was a maxim with 
nim, that ** Deus e, /ubſiantie nomen; g. d. | he Deity of God figni- 
fies his ane; and what errors he was led into by ſetting out on 
this falſe princip/e, will be conſidered elſeu here [See Cararuryticaxs 
and MoxTax1$:1] “ Sometimes indeed Deity (as Dr. Clarke obſerves 
in his Scripture Doctrine, p. 131) is put by a mere idiom of the Eg 
language for Ce himſelf, as es, c. xvii. v. 29, in like manner as 
with us the King's Maj iy often means the king himfelf) But 'tis in 
the GREEK not » berge, but To $:w;” 7, e. not ns we fay) the Deity 
or Divinity; but the divine thing ſor Beiug.] See Co. Some 
things he doth as God, becauſe his derry alone is the ſpring from which 
they low. Hocker. 

What ancicntly we claim 
Of deity or empire. Milton. x 
2. A fabulous heathen god or goddels. 3. The ſuppoſed divinity of 
a heathen god. By what reaſon could the fame deity be denied 
unto Laurentia and Flora which was given to Venus. Raleigh. 

Dervirr'is (among ſchool divines] is a term uſed to ſignif/ ſome- 
thing both divine and human, of Deus, God, and virilis, pertaining 
a0 man. 

Dtjuca'TION, Lat. an unyoking. 

DeLacera'rt1ON, Lat. a traring in pieces. 

DeLacky:a'rior, Lat. falling down ot the humours, the water- 
iſuneſs of the eyes, or a weeping much. 

DtLacra't1ox, Lat. a weaning from the brenſt. | 

Dri a'ystb [delapſs, Lat. with phyſictans] denotes a bearing or 
falling down of the womb, of the fundament, guts, &c. 

DzL a'ss1BLE {delſa/7bilis, Lat.] that may be tired. 

Der assa"TION, Lat. a in ing or wearying. 

To DTA E, werb ad. [d:latus, Lat.] to carry or convey. Try 
exactly the time wherein found is delated. Bacon. | 

DTA“ io [de/atio, Lat.] 1. An impeachment. 2. A carrying, 
a conveyance. In cation of ſounds, the incloſure of them preſerveth 
them. Bacon. 3. A private accuſation. 


a Gphif] 
hold dii- 


DEL 


Derr (Tat. A ure, It.] an informer, on c. Ns 
proved their own , nn difovercd tacit u | 
Citts, Gomernment of the Tencu-. 

1ToDeu a'y, erb neat. { deti;er, Fr. data, Sp. ] 1. I togefer or pu- 
off trom day to dy, or time to tine. Möotes Saved to- come don n 
out of the mount. EL he. 2. To top, to ccaſe trum action. 1 hot 
ſcem to be certain bounds to the quickneſ and wownct. of tte fic! 
hon of ideas in our minds, 
haſt n. Locke. 


10 Drrxx, verb act. to hinder, to fruſſiue. 
Be mindful, goiidefs, of thy prowite mage, 
Muſt fad Ul ſles ever be d+lay's # Pepe. 
He who promiſes and D. LA, loſes hrs ban 
Lat. Gratia ab eic, asi ara tarilat, al.. And with reaſon, for 
a long b. eee and dependance may het more prejudice, than the 
bencht of the promite can repair, If at lad periormed. 
the Latins ſay; Qrt cite dit, bis dat. 
twice.) 
DeLav (ablai, Fr.] 1. A put off, lingering, inativity, 
_ impotent and fnal-pac'd beggarg. Shake;peare, 2, * 4 
Wy. | 
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beyond which they can Heiter 4, ww 


And there: or- 
(He who gives quickly [ITEE 


The keeper charm'd, the chief without ., 
Pa!'d on and took the irt emedidble way.  Dreces. 
Alter a D.. v comes a ler. 
Buſineſs put off generally nec with a hiadiante, or is quite i: 
gt. | 
DzLi"vrv Wire t, Fr.] wine mingled with water. 
Dura vr fof 43} one thit delays of put f. 
Dit. Tale (Ur. . eu ii, It. of A. b. i, Lat.] dcltiplictul, 


vleaſane, 


This guden plonte:! with the tree: of God, 
Deicttabie both to iviol ant tale. A bon. 
Dtrr rapes [from IH au delighitulnek, picofinmnct; 
Dit crinuiy [of & fit itully, pleatuntly. 
D. LECTA Xx 0105 Aeiectemti-s, Lat. delighttome, pl: „ent 
Drri cf. ix Tr. dilcitationc, It. deledftaii gi; Sp. uf . fin, 
Lat.] &cliglit or pleature. 
| I 0 D: LI. A 11 [ ider, tr 41 IT 1 Sp ol $f f 
To tend away. 2. To tid Wo an ca! 
commit to zanoth'7's pover and write ichen. 


„It aud Lat! 
My. 3. Fo enttull, to 
He bath deterated and 

Cumin ted : at of ts Care ang * Ividence to them. 7 en. ” p 

V ay Guy he ware the corte ſſondent oon, 

And fill ler will. g np with tuwid light, 

Comma ing her with afrgntet pow'is, 

To beauaty the world nd bicls the nicht ? Prior. 
4. To depute of apponit by extra dinary committivn, certain isdn 
to hear and determane a parteular caute 

Di GATE . Ide, Er. delenats, łt. delogader, Sp. ef A- 
giitus, Lat.] 1. A deputy, a vicar, any ce eur to act for or to re- 
pretent another. | | 

Elect by Jove his delegate of fray, 

Witch joyous pride and fumraon> i'd obey. Pee. 
2. (In law) cne appointed, as a javge celcgats, or one that is commiſ 
ſioned to execute judgment in the place of in ecclenzfticet or civil 
zuoe. | | | 
Draa, ad. [deſegatie. Lat.] deute. font to aft for or rey re- 
ſent another. Princes i- judgrucnt and tc d /; ate judges ut Judge 
cauſes vprightly. I. 

De"t#=GaTFs, are commif.oners of apreo!, appointed by the King 
under tlie great feal in caſes of appeals fron: the cccleſiafical court, 

Court of Dierigarts, a court uhercin all cules of appeal by voy 
of devolution from either of the archobiitu Pp» are decided. Ayl fe. | 

DELtGa'TIion [Fr. delegation, It dolege , Sp. of teirgatio, Lat. 
1. The act of fading away 2. The att of patteng in commillion. 
3. An appointment of delegates or Commuli.onecrs d e COgMzance 
of particular cauſes. | 

Dt:LeG a'T10:. [in civillaw] 1. Is when a Cobtor appoints one who 
is a debtor to him, to aner a creditor in ln plc, 2. Le afigu- 
ment of a debt to another. 

To Dr'nr, or To Diue rt {of dla. IL. at.] to lot out. 
DrIENTTIcAIL [Au] ,t! Lat.] having virtus to aildcage or caſe 
pain. 5 » | FA : 

DEi.f£Tt R10U3, ad. deſtructive, poiforous. Many tings neither 
deleterices by ſubiiance or quality, ae zet Geitructive by tigure. 
Bron. | | 

Drutrrs ious Medicinrs, mic uch are of a poifonous quality. 

DELErtny, a% [dt, Las-] dgadly, dcitraciive. 

Nor docier epecenic, 

Tho' ſtor d with dciitcry med'cines, 

Which vw hotozver took is dead Ence, 

E'er ſent fo vaſt a colony : 

Jo both the underu orlds as he. Ha.. | 

Drtr“riox [deletio, Lat.] 1. A blotting out 2. The act of deſtroy- 
ing, deſtruction. li there be a total Acta of every perſon of the 
oppoſing party, then the victory is complete. Hale. 

DeLe'r&:uvi (prob. of d, Gr. to hurt] any thing that is of 
deadly, poiſonous or miſchievous quality, 

Dex1y, or D*Lret (of delpan, Sax. to delve or dig] 1. A mine or 
quarry. Yet could not ſuch mines be wrought, the d:{fs would be 15 
flown with waters. Ray. 2. Earthen ware, counterfeit China Wale, 
made at Delft in Holland. | Re 

Thus barter honour for a piece of de//, 
No not for China's wide domain itfelt. Save. 
Sce Dplrr. | 

Drir, or D+Lyt ſin heraldry] a ſquare borne in the middle: 
eſcutcheon. ſuppoſed to repreſent a ſquare ſod or turf ; an abatersr” 
of honour belonging to one that has revoked hi, challenge ot eaten 114 
words. | 

Drir of Coals, coals lying in veins before they are dig ged up 

Dei rr, a city of the United Netherlands, in the provi et Ho!- 
land, 8 miles north-eaſt of Rotterdam, and 3u fouth-wett of Anittor- 
dam. 
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D:='.1a, certain feſtivals anciently celebrated in honour of Apollo, 
who was ſurnamed Delius. 

Deirac at Problom, a famous problem among the ancient mathe- 
maticians about doubling the cube. : 

Dz'L1a5s. the perſons appointed to perform the ceremonies of the 

feltival, called Delia, being certain citizens deputed to go on an em- 
baſſy or rather pilgrimage to the temple of Apollo, at Delos. They 
were crowned with laurel, the whole depuration ſet out on five veſſels. 
cartying with them all things neceſſary for the feaſt and ſacrifices. Af. 
ter the {acrifice a number of young men and maids danced round the 
altar, a dance in which, by their various motions and directions, they 
r-preſented the turnings and windings of the labyrinth. During the 
ume of the performance of theſe ceremonies, no criminal might be 
executed, and hence, by reaſon of the Delia, they waited 30 days to 
give the poiſon to Socrates. See Aro to. 

DErtiBa'TED [delibatis, Lat.] taſted. 

Delia rio [delibatio, Lat.] a taſte, an eſſay. 3 

To DrIinERATE [deliberer, Fr deliberare, It. delitorar, Sp. delibe- 
-atur:, ſup. of a. bere, Lat.] to weigh in mind, to punder upon, to 
hae ſitate. 

When love once pleads admiſſion to our hearts, 
In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, 
The woman that delibrrates is loſt. Aduiſi n. | : 

D:tiBtRATE, adj. 3 Lat.] 1. Circumſpect, adviſed. 
2. Slow, tedious, not tudden. Deſirous of flow and deliberate death. 
Ilioter. Echo's are ſome more ſudden ; others are more deliberate, 
that is, give more ſpace between the voice nd the echo. Bacon. 

Der.rErATELY {from delibcrate] on purpoſe, defignedly, advi- 
ſcdly. Plods on deliberately, and, as a grave man ought, is ſure to 
pur his flat before him. Dryer. | | d 6 

Drii'ntraTextss [from dcliberate] circumſpection. coolnehs. 
Order, gravity, and i raten, befitting a parliament. A. Chartes. 

Dern a"TION [Fr. deliteratione, It. del: berncion, Sp. of delibe- 
ratio, Lat.] the act of drliberating, thought in order to choice. Power 
to avoid ill or chuſe good by free deltl oration. Hammond. 
 Devi'nrraTIVE, adj. (di iberatif, Fr. debiberativo, It. of d libers- 
4, Lat.) belonging to deliberation, apt to conſider. : 

Derinkkarivt Rhetoric, is that which is employed in proving a 
thing, or convincing an aſſembly of it, in order to induce them to put 
it in execution. 

Der 1neraTiIVE, %%. [from the adj.] the diſcourſe in which a 
queſtion is deliberated. In deliberatives the point is what is evil. Ba- 
61 

D:1ipz 4 tion, Lat. a pilling or taking off the bar. 

— DeLicacy [dilicateffe, Fr. delicatizta, It. delicadeza, Sp. of . i. 
ciæ, Lat.) 1. Daintinets, ſineneſs in cating. 

On hoſpitable thought: intent, | 

What choice to chute for delicacy bet. Allltan. 
2. Any thing high pleaſing to the ſenſes. 

Theic diticactcs, 

I mean ef tate, ſight, ſmell, herbs, fruits and flow'ts. er. 
3. Sofcnch., feminine beauty. Strong making took not away d. acy, 
nor beauty fierceneſe. Sry. 4. Nicety, minute accuracy. Van 
Dyck has cxccll'd him in the d-/icocy of his colouring. Driden. 5. 
Neatne(s, elegance of Crefs. C. Pcoliteneſs, gentleneis of manners. 
7. Indulgence, gentle treatment. Derive a weakneſs of conſtitution 
from the caſe aud luxury of their anceſtors, and the delicacy of their 
cn educaton. Temple. 8. Tendernefe, ſccupulouineſs, meicifulaeſs 
g. VWeaknets of conſtitution. | 

Di Lic {delicar, Fi. delicato, It. deliciic's, Sp. and Port. of de- 
{-atie, Lat.] 1. Dainty, deſirous of curicas meats. 2. Fine, not 
courle, conhiting of ſmall parts. Their texture is extremely delicate. 
Arbatinct. 5. Beautiful, pleaung to the eve. 4. Nice, pleaſing to 
the taſte, of an agrecable favour. The chuting of a delicate before a 
more ordinary Gith. 7% $5. Choice, fled, excellent. 6. Polite, 
ventle of manners. . Sott, efe;minate, not able to und hard- 
tips. A delicate and terder prince. Tender and delicate perſons 
uit needs be oft angry, they have ſo many things to trouble them, 
„uich more robuſt natures have little ſenſe of. Bacon. 8. Pure, clear. 

Where they mo? breed and haunt, I have obſerv'd 
The air is delicate. Shakeſpeare. 8 
Di iicarrur [from &d-/icate] 1. Daintily. Lat not delicately or 
nicely. Zar. 2. Beautifully, 
Ladies like variegated tulips ſhow, 
Lis to their changes half their charms we owe ; 
duch happy ſports the nice admirer take, 
Tine by defect, and delicately weak. Pope. 
3. Finely, not coarſely. 4. Choicely. 5. Politely. 6. Effeminately. 

De LicaTExEss {from delicate} the ftate of being delicate, ter.der- 
dernefs, effeminacy. Ihe delicate woman among you would not ad- 
venture to ſet the ſole of her ioc: upon the ground for delicatenefs aud 
tenderneſs. Deuteronomy. | | 
DE"LicaTEs, ſub/. m Hy vcd in 


the plural [from delicate] niceties, 
rarities. 


The ſhepherds homely curds, | 
His cold thin drink, out of his leather bottle; 

All which ſecure and ſwectly he enjoys, 

I. far beyond a prince's de/icates. Svateſpeare. 
With abilinence all delicates he ſees, 
And can regale himſelf with toatt and cheeſe. Ng. 

DE'Licarube { delicatrds, Lat.] deliciouſnels.. 

D#"Lice*, ul. lu. Er. ch, Lat.] pleaſures. This word is 
merely French. 

Now he has pour d cut his idle mind, 
In dainty delices and laviſh joys, 

Having his warlike weapons caſt behind. Spen;r. 

DzLiciwrus AH,, , Fr. , Hinicje, It. Ai cicſo, Sp. of delicioſus, Lat.) 
lu eet. delicate. grateful to the ſenſe or mind. 'God chaſed him out of 
paradiſe, the faireſt and molt gelicicus part cf the earth, into ſome other 
tue moſt barren and unpleaſant. vu. 

Still drink de/icious poiſon from that eye. Pope. 

Dirt'ciorsaEs [from delicion;) freetnets in taſte. delight, plea- 
jure. Let no one judge of the ſacrament by any ſenüble relith, by the 

att of delicicuſng/;. Tt. 


{ome cool 
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De1.r'crovsty [from d:licious] ſweetly, charmingly. Clos.» 
herſelf and liv'd delicicuf7p. Rewelaticn. F bo: 

DeuLi'cr [deb wm, Lat.] an offence. 

DeLica'T1iION, Lat. a ſwathing, a bandage of any king. 

Driicariox [in furgery} that part of the art that concern: bs 
ing up of wounds, ulcers, broken bones, Cc. The third intentie: 
deligatirn or retaining the parts fo joined together. Nie N 

To Dz11'cur, wrbat. ¶ dilettare, It. deltitar, Sp. and Port 4. 
lecto, Lat.) to afford pleaſure, to ſatis!y. Sour are bees 0/4 54../1, - 
flowers and their {weetneſs ; others beetles ted with vie ty 
of viand-. Locke. os 

He took, and pouring down his throat, 
Delig beta ſwill d the large luxurious draught. Fa- 

To Dtticnr. verb neut. to take plenture in. It has z fehlen 
Doth my lord the Eing g in this thing ? 2 Sm 

Deticut [4lice, Fr. diletto, It. deleyts, Sp. of :elrito, Lat 1 1 
lectation. pleaſure, joy, content. The king hath a-/1ghr in thee, 2: 4 
all his fervants love thee. 1 Samuel, 2. l hat which gives or cauf, 

delight. Titus Vetpaſian was not more the %%, of human line 
Dryden. | 

DsLrcuTyur [of debt and full, delighte/o, Sp. and Port.] | 
ſant, agrerable, full of dcliglit. He did not only bar himſelf fro n 
age. lt“, but from the receitary ute. Sd M 

Smile · with gay fruits or with Aνε h green. . 

Detr'cirruiiy [from delight] pleaſanti,, agrecab iu. 

O voice once heard ; | 
Del:ichtitully, increaſe and multiply ; 

| Now deth to hear! Ai. ten. 

Drii'curretxtss, or DEliGiiTSOMNE 5: ( from de 1g! +7 1 brenn 
leaſantneſe, comfort, ſati faction. I he deieghtrulnefs of the know 
edge of the object. 7 7H. | 

De 11'o:irsome (from delight} pleaſant, delightful. The Mhel 
periods and compals of his ipcech 10 delaghtſome for its round 
nets. en. Exchanging hunger and thirſt for dei hre vigour. 
Grenv., 

Detreir:owny [from delight/ame] pleaſantly, delightfully. 

To Dtiixzire [delinrar, Sp. defineare, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
draw the outlines, to deſign. 2. To paint in colours. to repreſent 2 
true likencſs in a picture. With the tame reaton they may Aline 
Nettor like Adonis. Brown. 3. To deſcribe in a live] y manner. 

To delineate tue region in which God 
Fiit planted his d-lightful garden. Rateigh. 
To chli mate the glories of God's heaven) kingdom. Wake. 

DeLixea'TION [Fr. deren viene, It. diicreacior, Sp. of deleninti., 
Lat.] the rude draught of a thing. In the orthegraphical ichen 
there ſhould be a true ten, and the jull dimeuuions of each lac 
Marti mer. R 

Drii'ximent [delinimentiom, Lat.] a mitigating or afſwagins, 

DeLti'xquexcy { delinquentia, Lat.] a failing in one's duty, fell 
neſs, a mildeed. I hey never punith the groneſt and moſt intolery)1!. 
delinguency of the tumuits and their exciters. A. Charles. A dclighu: 
2 to be cited in the juriſdiction where the delinquency wuns Ci At- 

. Avliffe. | 

DeLi!'xquexT [delinguart, Fr. delinguente, It. and Sp. deiinoucn-, 
Lat.] a criminal, an offender. , PEER 

An envious Rate, 
That ſooner will accuſe the magiſtrate 
Than the delinguenr. Ben Fobnjen. 
He had been ſent for as a delinguent, and brought 
the bar of both houſes. Dryden. 

To DeLii'quarTE, verb neut. [deliqueo, Lat ] to melt, to be dil- 
ſolved. Salt of tartar left in moiſt cellars do de/iguate. Bl.. 

To Diii'quartt, werb ac. to diflolve. Such an chullition as ve 
ſee made by the mixture of ſome chymical liquors, as vil oi vii as 
deliguated ſalt of tartar. Cadivorth. 

Deriiqua'riox {deliguatic, Lat. with chemiſts] melting or diiſble- 


| 
3 
* 


upon his knees 


* things. | | 
ELI'QUIU:1, a draining or pouring out; alio defect, lots, wart, 
ſwooning away. Lat. | 

DEL quivn [with chemiſts] a diſtillation by the turce of fire, or 
a diſſolving any calcined matter, by hanging it up in moiſt cellar-, 
into a lixivious humour. Thus ſalt of tartar being ſet in a cellar, or 
lace, and open, till it run into a kind of water, is by 
chyn.iſts called oil of tartar per deligui us. | 
De ligviun anni, a fainting away or ſwooning. Lat. 


 Dreirnauexr [deliramentum, Lat.] a doting or fooliſh idle 


ry. | 

To DtLti'zart [etre en delire, Fr. delirare, It. and Lat.] to dote, 
to be light-headed, th talk or act idly. 

Drriaa“riox [deliratio, Lat.] dotage, folly, madneſs. 

DeLi'rzious [of delirium, Lat. delirio, It.] doting or being light 
headed, raving. He had been for ſome hours delirious; but WA 
ſaw him he had his underſtanding as well as ever. Arbuthner. | 

Derr'zium [ delire, Fr. delirio, It.] a depraved action, as well :: 
regard to the imagination and thoughts, as to the memory. 
Deliatuu [with phyſicians) alienation of mind, dotage, the 
frantic or idle talk of perſons in a fever, or rather a failure in the imagi 
nation and judgment, cauſed by a tumultuary motion of the animal! 
ſpirits. Too great promptneſs in anſwering is a fign of an approack- 
ing delirium; and in a feveriſh delirium, there is a inflammation 
of the brain. Arbuthnor. 

Driiriga“Tiox {delitigatio, from delitigo, Lat. ] a firiving, a ch. d- 
ing. a contending. 

To DEi1'ver, verb ad. [delivrer, Fr. librar, Sp. livrar, Port lde 
rare, It. and Lat. lcveten, Du. liettern, Ger.) 1. To give vp, 3 
put into one's hands. Thou haſt ge/ivered us for a ſpoil. Tobit. 2. 
To ſave or reſcue; to releaſe, to rid of My admirable dexte:.:y 
of wit, counterfeiting the action of an old woman, delivered ni 
Shakejpeare. 

Thus the the captive did deliver. Pricr. 

. To lay a woman in child-birth, to diſburthen her of the child. 
he is ſomething before her time ver cd. Shatefeare. 4. 10 
utter, to te!!, to pronounce. 
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Tell me your kighne(s* pleaſure, 
What from your grace I thall ui, to him. Shakeſpeare. 
A clergyman appeared to de::zver his ſermon without looking into his 
notes. Swift. 5. To give, to yield, to preſent. Thou tha!t deli- 
ver Pharoah's cup into his hand. Geng. To frame and deliver a 
iti Dryden. 6. To caſt away, to throw off. 
| Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th' exalted mind 
All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. Pere. 
- To deliver over. To = into another's hands, to leave to his diſ- 
cretion. The conſtables have delivered her over to me. Shakeſpeare. 
Deliver me not ever unto the will of mine enemies. Halm. B. To 
Jelicver over. To tranſmit, to give from hand to hand. Your lord 
thip will be delivered over to poſſerity in a fairer character than I have 
given. Dryden. 9. To deliver up. To ſurrender, to give up. 
Are the cities that I got with wounds | 
Deliver d up again with peaceful words? Shakeſpeare. 
He ſpared not his own ſon, but delivered him up for us ail. Romans. 
DEL! vERANCE [i rance, Fr. deliveranzo, It.) 1. The act of 
ſetting free ; a releaſe from captivity, ſlavery, or any oppreſſion. Io 
preach deliverance to the captives. St. Luke. 2. Ihe act of delivering 
up or ſurrendering of a thing to another. 3. The act of ſpeaking, 
iation. 
If ſeriouſly I may convey my though 
Jn this my light del/ivrrance, I have ſpoke 
Wich one that in her ſex, her years, profeſſion, | 
Wiſdom and conſtancy hath amaz'd me Shateſpeare. 
4. The act of bringing forth children. In the labour of women, it 
helpeth to the caſy defrvirance. Her wy. 
„ wage DeLiverancs [law phraſe] is to give ſecurity that a 
thing ſhall be delivered up. | 
Der:'veren [of deliver} 1. One who frees from any calamity, 
a ſaver, a releaſcr. | | 
By that ſeed 
Is meant the preat t Aſillen. 


Andrew Doria has a ſtatue «reed to him, with the glorions title of 


_ Geliverer of the commonwealth. Aen. 2. One that relates, one 
that communicates ſomething, either by ſpezch or writing. Not as 
exquiſitely depurated as the menitruums that were uſed by the Aide 
rers of thoſe experiments. Bre. 

Deri'very [of eee 1. The ac of delirering or giving re- 
leaſe, ſaving. He would labour my dias. Shakrfperre 2. 
ſurrender, giving up. Nor did he in any degree contribute to the . 
Avery of his houle. (Jarendn. Aſter the delivery of your roval fa- 
ther s perſon into the hands of the army. Dorbarm, 3. Childbirth, 
A woman with child, that draweth near the ume of her uber“ 
Iſaiab. 4. Speech, pronunciation. We aliedge what the ſcripture, 

elves ſpealt for the ſaving force of the word of God, not with re- 

ſtraint to any certain kind of deli very, but howſoever the ſame ſhail 
be made known. Hooker. 6. Uſe of the limbs, activity. "The duke 
had the neater limbs and freer delivery. IH 2tt;n, 7. The uttcrance 
in ſpeaking. | 

erk of the DrLi'vertts, an oficer who draws up orders for the 
delivering ſtore> or proviſions. 
Derr, /«b/t. dal, Du.] a pit, a valley, any hole or cavity in the 
earth. Obſolete, Fell h g into a dell. Spenſer. | 


Ev'ry alley green | | 
Dingle or buſhy de of this wild wood. Milton. 
In dells dales. Tickel. 


De'LLy, the capital of the province of the ſame came, and, at 


preſent, of all the Hither India. It is a large populous city, ten 


miles in circumference. Lat. 28 N. Long. 79. E. 
Dr Los, the principal of the Cyclades-Iſlands, in the Archipelago. 
Lat. 37% 26' N. Long. 25 500 E. 
Drlru {from De{/t, the capital of Del ftland, in Holland] a fine 
fort of earthen ware 75 
A ſupper worthy of her{-lf; 
Five nothings in hve platas of D-loh. Tr ift. See Der: 
Der yu xIUM | Lat. sp. Gr.] the herb lark- ſpur. 


Delrnt'xvn [1a alronmy } a northern cunttcliaton, conſiſting of 


ten ilars. 
Dz'LszrzRG, or DE 3BERG, 
fourh-welt of Eaſil. | 
D#'r.Torpe ſof a, the Greek 5274, and ., ſhape] a triangu- 
lar muſcle arifling ſom the clavicula, from the upper procels of the 
ſhoulder-blade ; as allo from tac procei> of the fame, called ſpini- 
forme, ard is faſtened to the midule of ihe oulder- bone, which it 
lifts directly upwords, Oc. | 
DtrTo'To%. {Larue (z., a conſtellatian or cluſter of fix ſtars, 
in form reſerablu:g the leder à, calied otherwite triangalus ſeptentri- 
onalis. 3 155 : | 
DE:.v'vaBLz [of ] liable to be deceived, eaſily impoſed on. 
Not fo ready to decide hindel!, as to 1alkt, uno him whoſe cogita- 
tion is nowiſe defudoblo. Browns. | 
To Dz'Luve [4/zdere, It. and Lat.] 1. Io mock, to beguile, to 
piay the foo! with, to houſe, chend. or deceive. 
Let not the Iro ans with a feign'd pretence 
Of proſer d peace /elnde the Latian prince. Dryden. 
2. To diſappoint, to fratare. 
DzLv'ptr {of 4%] 1. One that deludes or deceives. 
Say flat'rer, ſ:v, ab, lair acluder, ſpeak: ; 
Anſwer me this, cer jet my heart does break! Granville. 
2. One that frultrates. 


a town of ov.1:zecland, about 17 miles 


To DeLve [delpan, Sa. belven, Du. _ from d ape. a hog. 


Junius] 1. To dig the ground with a ſpade. 
below the mines. Safe,. Deive of convenient depth your 
threſhing floor. Dryden. 2. To filt, to ſound one's opinion. 
What's his name and bit ? 
— I cannot de/ve him to the root. Shake peare. 
DrLve, /. [from the very] a pitfal, a ditch, a cave. 
His feeble ſeet directed to the cry, 
Which to the ſhady debe him brought at laſt. Sgenſer 
Grindleſtones, | 
Which they dig out from the ue 
For their bairn's bread, wives and ſelves. Pen Jin 


will deve one yard 
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cutor in a real actlon; fo termed becauſe he demands ! inns, ©. 


DEM 
A Ditve of Caali, i. e. a certain quantity of cal. digged in 14. 
mine or pit. | A 
Dr"L.ver [of delve] one that digs the ground with 2 ſpade. 
D="Luce [Fr. ditzvin, It. Sp. and Port. Avi, Lat 1. An : 
undation or overſlou ing of the earth, either in part or the u hole, by 
water, a lay ing entirely under water, commonly à lied to the uin. 
verſal deluge. The old world was ſufered to pri "= x4 rays. Nr 
2 Theery. 2. An overflowing of the waturai aud ulual Leund- di 
But if with bays and dams they ſtrive to force 
His channcl to a new or narrow courſe, 
No longer then within his banks he dwells ; 
Firſt to a torrent, then a deluge (wells, Deul a. 
3. Any ſudden reſiſtleſs calamity. 
— Der vc [from the ſubſt.] 1 To drown, to lay totally ande: 
water. 
The reſſleſs flood the land would overflow, 
By which the de/ug's carth would uiclcts prow. clue. 
4- Tooverwhelm, to cauſe to ink under any calowny, 
At length corruption, like a gen ral flood, 
Shall ge all. Pore. | 
3 LU'GED, part. pret of ie dinge, drowned; az, J. e in 
rs. 


Deluuna'riox, a beating. a breaking of the loins at. 
DELv'sioN. [l- ur, It. of Al, Lat 1. por, drci, 


cheat, Sc. a ſalſe repi eientation, ilufon, a clumerical dou e, : 
. - . 5 
idle fancv. | 

I waking view'd with grief the ritins ſun, 


And ſondly mourn'd the dear din) gn . Pies 


Det v'sive, or Dt v'sory [of Fines, | nt! opt to tude, t 
deceive, or beguile, to impote on. Ti co; th beg ts founded oni 
etter foundation than a /pry preojulice. lane. The b 
8 grorcling multhude were lifkenin: c ne Aiiαe Ait 2 

The happy whimfey you pu: +7, 
Till vou at lenoth bereit true: 
Cauohr by your OWN A, 47% 4 2 e, 
You tiny firft, and then atfert, - , 
Dewai;o'co; (ur 42:4 % Do, ol 024. N., the provley- ond 
Gr.] 4 lendet oi the 12 * . 3 run -l. der Of the rabble, the n 
a faction: aiſo a p nular and tadtious oetor Ihe chief 
and patrons of tumulis, K. Cin. PomoPkenes and £1 
of them a 1+ der, or, as the Greeks ca led t, 4 Payocn 11 
lar ſtats... Sr. 5 
Ped ix, Drvilag or : At * Times, Fr. H, 
land which a man ks orie hav of amt ke, which the di 1 
dominiam, and is oppatel tn tyrd in, or See, which 4 | 
held of a fopcrior lord. Indeed che bod or the crown dune ) 
there is no land that is nt held of tone tuperior 5 becaufe all. tu: 
mediately or i nm diately, do depend on the crown ; to that when a 


man in pleading, would mntia:ote that bis land is his own, he plot, 
that he was ei: ed or poſſeſied thereof in lis demnin as of fee; nad by 
this he means, that the? his land te ro hun and his heirs for cor, 5 ct 
it is not true demaln. but depends upon a ſanerior lord. It is forne- 
times uſed alio for a diſlinction beta cen thote lands that the lord of 
the manor has in is own hands or in the hand of his Ieflee, oem fil 
or let upon a rent for a term of years or lite, and juch o her lands 
appert2ining to the ſaid manor as belong to fee or copyholders; l. 
though the cop; hold belonging to any manor, ↄccordi zz to hn 
E lawyers, is alſo accounted ern. 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 

| Of fair dome nes. Shototpoare. 

That earldom had a royal juriidiciion and feignory, thy! the la: 
the county in deer vere poilelled by the ancient inacritors. D. 
About the demeſne: of a few gentlemen, S 
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Axcient Deal [in civil law] a teure. by which crown lens. 
were held in the time of William the Cungueror, znd Nig lometi:fe 
before. 


To DtEma'xp . [demander, Fr. demontore, If. frmanliy Sp. 
Port.] 1. Toafk with authority, to require, tu , cial | 
The pound of feſh, hien I of lim, 
Is dearly b>up hi. Sa Up- e. 
2. To queſtion, to interrogate. David fmor 424 of him how Tot 
did. 2 Samuel. 3. [In law] to protecute in a real action. 

De waxy [ drmanie, Er. demand., It. demanda, Sp.] 1. An aſking 
any thing of another with a fort of authority; a claim. Ile that ha 
the conſidence to turn his withes into , wil be bit 2 little v ay 
from thinking he 0u2ht to ob- in them, Locke. 2. A queliin, an 
intcrrogation. 3. | he calling for a thing in order to purchaſe it, a 
ſcarch after. My book(cller tell: ma, the demand tir thote my papers 
increaſes daily. Add /n. 

Dzuax eo (in law] a claim or calling upon 2 perſon for any thing 
due; it hath a proper fignification Giiinguithed from plaint ; for al 
civil actions are purſued by demands or punts, and the purther is 
called demandant or plaintiſf. I hore are to manners of gema the 
one of deed, the ocher in law; in deed, as in every pracipe, there 
expreſs demand; in law, as every eniry in land. Ciftrefs tor rent, 4 


the like acts which may be done without aty words, are nan .: 


law. Blount. 

Dema'xDiBLE {from demand] that may be demanded or a% od tor 
Sums dena dali for licence of alienation of lands, holden in chick 4 
con. 

Dua x bar [demandtur, Fr. demamdader. Sp. in law) her 6h 


is the ſame as the plulutiff in a perſonal aftion. 
with the demardant. Spectator, 

Dua“ xx [Aenne Fr.] 1. One that regaites run 
authority. 2. One that interrogates or a a ch een 
that aſks for any thing in order to purchale it. Ih¹ñ e ̊ 4 nr 
uſe at all times. Carew. 4. One that dun or demand. . 
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To Dermta'n [| /c demener, Fr. to be alwa,s in cti 
carry or bchave hintelf, having the recipient pron a 4 
mean cur/e/ues to God humbly and deveutiy. Scat 2 
to debale, to undervalue 


I's' 
” 
40 ellen, 


Aunphy''2 


D E M 


Anupbolss i mad, 
1. . Ig would never 1 den.oak Wind lf. 


Shaketpear + 
Neves, ht. (Aae, r micn, carriage, deportment. 

A: his tect with ſo:1owtul demean, 

And &-acly hue, an armed corſe did lie. Spenſer. | 

Dr ue avour (of g femerer, r.] carriage, behaviour. Where Jus 
sceds int ht well thr envy, bis denearrur did rather breed diſdain. 
Sehe, Al) part, ot decent aemeancur. Hooker, His whole demeancur 
4 the iſle of Rhee. Claren on, 

Der ans. bf. piur of . | 

Dr {im heraldry} is when an animal is diſmembered, 
2. e. his Iwbs torn off from his body. Fr. 

To Diuni'xrate, werb a7. Cdemente, of de, priv. and mens, Lat. 
the mind] to make mad. | 

o Druek xiaTteg, verb neut. to become or to grow mad. 

Devi fxTaTtD, part. paſſ, of to derertate, [dementatus, Lat.] made 
cr rendered mad. | 

DevExTA TION, a making mad, a being mad. 

D:"vER, a river in the Aultrian Netherlands, on which the city of 
Merecklin is ſituated. | | 

Deiinir [demerite, Fr. demerito, It. d;ſmerite, Sp. demeritus, of 
Zmereer, Lat.) 1. Ill deſerving, what makes a perſon worthy of blame 
or puniſhment ; oppoſed to u. erit. 

"thou lis it by me, to me thy breath reſign ; 

Mine is the merit, the merit thine. Dryden. a 
For ſeited by demi or offence. Tempe. 2. Anciently the ſame with 
merit, deſert. 

fetch my liſe and being 

From nien of royal fiege ; and my demerits 

May ſpeak, enbonneting, 0 a5 proud a fortune 

As this that I have reach'd. Shate peare. | 

To Drauf arr, verb nent. [demeriter, Fr. demeritare, It.] to do a 
thing worthy of blame or puniſhment, to deſerve blame or punith- 
nent. | 
Drug ard [dimers Lat.] plunged, drowned. 

Druz'nston. 1. A drowning. 
any medicine in 1dulolving liquor. 

Dur! NEL. See DEuaix. : 

lo Drvg'ratins (of a, priv. and metallum, Lat.] to deprive a 
met2l of its metallic qualities. | 

Dru!“ rarowins, a city of the dutchy of Smolenſco, in the Ruſſian 
empire, ſituated on the river Agra. Lat. 52 30 N. Long. 37 E. 

Devi, eu. particle [Fr. dimi dium, Lat.] a half; a word uſed in 
5:npolition, a+ in the following examples. | 

Dt, or Deut [at Magdalen college in Oxford] a half-fellow. 

Dt 1 Bajiion (in tortification] a baſtion that has only one face and 
ane flank. . 

Deut Air. See Dr ui welt. | 

Det Canon, a piece of ordnance or great gun. 

Desti Cunusu ef ie ienſt fixe [wich gunners] a great gun, carrying 
a bali of ix inches diameter, and 30 pound weight, requires a charge 
of 1.4 pounds of powder, and will carry a ball point blank 156 faces. 
This gun weighs 5409 pounds; is in length from 10 to 11 teet, and 
the diameter at te bore is ſix inches one-tuurch. 

Dur Can Grdinary [with gunners} carries a ball of fix inches 
one fiath diameter, and 32 pounds weight; requires a charge of 17 
pow ds and half of powder, weighs 5500 pounds; is in length 12 feet; 
the Gamee; at the bog fix inches and half, and carries a ball 162 

Co, 

Dre Cinn Frtraminary {with gunners] carries 2 ball of fix 
totes heights diameter, and 36 pounds weight; requires a charge 
of 18 pound: of powder; weighs 6000 pounds; is in length 13 fert; 
thy lianteter at ihe bore is ſix inches three-fourths, and carries a ball 
ur „a point Clank 180 paces. 

What! thisa ficeve ? "tis like a cemiconnrr. Shakeſpeare. 

Pro cnace Potts, a fort of riding zoots tor ſummer. | 

De- gos [with navigators] an wmilrument to take the height of 
th · ſun or ſtars. 

32; wt CULVERISE {Of dem and cult rin, Fr.] a piece of ordnance 
of (© ver a! ſcerts 

Di CULYERINE Ordirary wit“ gunners] is in weight 2700 
pe units, is ten feet laug; diameter at the bore four inches and half; 
requires a charge of ſceven pounds four ounces of powder ; the ball is 
four inches one-fourth Ciameter. and in weight 19 pounds 11 Ounces ; 
aid ots upon a font blank 175 paces. 

Dr-ti-culrrxixt of the len Sire, is a piece of ordnance, in 
v dicht 2000 pound>, in length from nine to ten feet ; the diameter at 
the bore four mches one fourth; requires a charge of fix pounds of 
pur der, and a ball of three mcles one fourth diameter; will ſhoot 
$323 a Point blank 164 Paces. 

De 4i-CULVIERINE. E. rragrdinary, 2 piece of ordnance of 3900 
Pounds weight, i 10 lect one-third long, four inches three-fourths 
diameter at the bore, requires a charge -1 eight pounds and a half of 
powder, and a ball of four inches and half diameter, and 12 pounds 

11 cunces Weight, and will moot upon a point blank 178 paces. A 
rerpetual volley of drantcurwerines. Raleigh, | | 

Drunter (of nw and devil} halt a devil. 

m you demand of that -v, 
W..y be hath thus enfnar'd my foul and body? Shakeſpeare. 

Deut- fan of Polygon; [in fortiicativn} is the diſtance between 
the ourwurd polyzons and the Hank. | 

D:it-24798%.. [wil mullcians] the fame as tierce minor... | 

Duivur-gantiter [with ſurgen-] a bandage uſed in ſetting diſ- 
" inte nngers. 

Dritt dos [among the heathens] thoſe heroes that were of hu- 
man nature, and by them accounted among the gods; as, Her- 
cules, Fr. Making temples to him as to a demi-ged. Sidney. 

Tran ported +mi-gcds food round, 
And nen grew hero at the ſound, 
Inflam'd with glory's charms, Pepe. 

Drut-gokcE {in fortification] is half the gorge or entrance into 
the baibon, but not taken from angle to angle, where the baſtion 
Juus the courtin, but from the angle ac the Bank to the center of the 
ba'tion, or the angle that the courtins would make, if the; were thus 
lenpthouce to mect in the ballun, 


Lat. 


of 


_ abatement. Inexoravle rigour is u orie than a laſche demy7n ct ſove- 


2. [With chemiſts] the putting 


mixture of demecratical in it. Arbuthnot. 


tals, and which we have already conlidered under the word D#- 


Nos. 


D E M 


Dew Hague, a fort of gun. See Haque. 
Dzx1 Lance [ of demi and dance] a light lance, a ſpear, a4 


ke, 
* On their fiecel'd heads their demi-lances wore, 
Small penons, which their colours ture. Dryden. 

Deut Luxe, Fr. a half moon. 

Dru Man [of demi and man] half a man. A word of conc: ;+ 
The complain: of this barking den- man. Anzlles. : 

Dini Luater [in muſic} the half of a quaver, a ſemi-quaver. 

D- 1 Sang [a law term] of the halt blood; as when a wan !. 
illuc by his wite, either fon or daughter, and upon the death ot l. 
wife he marries another, and has allo a ſon or daughter by her, tet. 
ſons or daughters are comn.only called ha/f brothers, or Lalf g,, 
of the Tf elord. Fr. i 

Dr ugra'TioN, Lat. a removing or ſifting of quarters or ducilia: 

Dem-Semi-Quater fin muſic] the lealt note, 2 of which mia! 
ſemi-quaver, 4 a quaver, 8 a crotcher. 

Dzat-cextile {with aſtronomers] one of the new aſpects, when - 
planets or ſtars are diſtant 30 degrees from one another, 

Deus: [femetire, demis, demiſe, Fr. a law tern} a letting ©: 
making over of lands or tenements, &c. by leaſe, or will; a4, 
death, deceaſe. It is ſeldom uſed but in formal language. The a 
#::/: of Queen Anne. Sawif?. | | 

To Dru sE [demis, demije, Fr. of demitto, Lat.] 1. To fat;a ©: 
let. 2. To grant at one's death, to bequcath by will. My exc. 
tors ſhall not have power to die, my lands to be purc!:.{-2. 
Sæviſt. 

Dz:a1's510x, Fr. [of A, Lat.] a letting or caſting down, an 


4 


reign authority. L'Efrange. 
Vo Drmn'r [demictz, Lat.] to depreſs, to hang down, to let ful. 
When they are in their pride, that is, advancing their train, if the- 
decline their neck to the ground, they pretently demit, and let tall the 
ſame. Browns. 9 8 
Di ui vor {in the manage] one of the ſeven artificial motions of 
a horſe, when his fore-parts are more raiſed than in the terra u. 
ra; but the motion of his legs is not fo quick as in the terra @ terra. 
; DemivaGicai {dexuargicus, Lat. enmegym >, Gr.] of or pertain- 
ing to a Creator. | 
Druid sue, Lat. [uu >, Gr.] a maker of a body; a cre- 
ator. | | 
De "miwvore (ef demi and aveff} half a wolf; a mongrel dog. 
Letween a Cog and a wolf; (cia, Lat. 
Spares, curs, | | 
Shou gli, water rugs, and dm tier, are clep'd 
All by the name ot dog. Shakeſpeare. 
Dru ac [Aunscracie, Fr. demccrazia, It. democraci 2, Sp. 4 
mocratio, Lat. of cnwox:acia, Of d- the people, and gare, ur 
to Exerciie power over} a form of government, where the ſupreme or 
legiſlative pcwer is lodged in the common people, or perſons ch. {cn 
cut from them. It is one of the three forms of government, and i- 
Cittinguiiied from that in which the ſovereign power is lodged in on 
man, and from that in which it is lodged in the nobles. M hkii- 
mary cf the ſervants, by induſtry and virtue, arrive at riches and 
eſtecm. then the nature of the government inclincs to a demecrac,. 
Temple. The majority having the whole power of the community, ma; 
employ it in making laus, and executing thoſe laws; and there 
the form of the government is a perfect democracy. Locke. | 
Drug [| demecratique, Fr. democratico, It. and Sp. dear. - 
craticus, Lat. of Gr.) pertaining to a democracy, popular. Demecr. 
tical enemies to truth. Brown. The government of England has 4 


Drwo'criric [of Demecrizs, the philoſopher, who laughed at all 
the world] of, or like Democritus. 
To Dr voten [demoiir, Fr. demelire, It. of demolior, Lat.] to pull 
or throw down any thing built, to ruin or raze buildings. 
Red lightning play'd along the firmament, 
And their dearo/zjp'd works to pieces rent. Dryden. 
The fabric of my book demoliſbed, and laid even wich the ground. 
T:ilict/en. 
Deo'tisits [of dexolif] one that throws buildings down, : 
delirover. 
Dexori't;on, [Fr. demolizione, It. of Jernlitis, Lat.] the act of 
— or pulling down buildings, deitruction. Demclition of Dun 
kick. Swift. | | 
3 [Fr. demonis, It. and Sp. dnn, Lat. da, Gr.] a (pi. 
rit good or evil, generally an evil ſpirit, a devil. See Dνοο . 
I ich him ſtrike, and now I tee him fly, 
Curſt /:2n O for ever broken lie; 
I hoſe fatal ſhafts by which I inward bleed. Prior. 
Plutarch d. Deſ+ct. Oracul. in the perſon of Ammonius the philofo- 
ther, makes #39 forts of demons, the one of fouls which are reit 
from bodies, and the other of /au/s that never partook of bodies. I he 
former Mede, Ed. Lond. p. 631. calls /oul-demons, or canimiz'd mor- 


The latter anſwer to what we call AxGr.s, as the former an- 
ſwer to what, in cur modern pagani/m, are ſtiled Saints. He adds. 
that the ſeripture - Baalim were id mortals, p. 630. [See BaALIN] 
Nay more, he proves from the writings of St. Bastii, St. Cusxsos- 
rou, the GRECORIESs, and other intreducers or ſupporters of this d- 
monolatry amongſt us, how (as though by a ſtrange kind of fatality 
they gave to theſe new mediators the titles of PROTECTORS, GUAr- 
piaxns, DerexDets, Towers, and ForTrEssEs, and the like 
names, by which the cl Pagans characterized their deified men , and 
under which the prophet Daniel. c. xi. v. 38, 39, had fo long before 
predicted this very event. Mede's Work:, Ed. Lond. p. 672——674. 
See Bu ANU. BasfILics, and CarATuRNOIAxsõ. . 
Druo'xiac, or DONT ACAL [damoriacus, Lat.] of or pertan- 
ing to denoniacs; devilith. 
Chace thee with the terror of his voice, 
From thy demoriac holds, puſſeſſion foul. Milton. 
2. Infuenccd by the devil, produced by diabolical poſſeſſion. 
Demmiac phreniy, moping melaucholy. Dli/tou. 


 Demo'riat, 


DEM 


Dz+19/ur1ac, fab. omoniague, Fr. demeoniace, It. of damoniacus, 
Lat. of Inrzaoninnoc, 0 22010, Gr. a ſpirit good or evil] a perſon = 
i2ifed with a ſpirit or devil. Lunatics and demeniacs reſtored to thei 
right mind. Benticy. 

DeuoxlAcs, a ſect who held that devils ſhall be ſaved at the end of 
e world. Sec Oriakxisu. 
Demo'riaN, ad;. fof demon] deviliſh, of the nature of a devil. 

Demonia ipirits now from the element, 

Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call'd, 

Pow'rs of fire, air, water, and earth bencath. Milton. 
Det10N0'CRACY {of Jamar, and zcarna, Gr. power] the govern- 
ment of devils ; alſo the power of the devil. 

DewonO'LATRY [of Jaan, and g, Gr.] worſhip paid to the 
the devil, or the worſhip of dead men. 

Dewoxo'iLocy [of Jae and Ng, a word or ſpeech] a treatiſe 
of devils or evil ſpirits. Thus King James I. entitled his book con- 
cerning witches. 

Demo'xsTRABLE [Fr. demontrable, Sp. dimr/trabile, It. of demon- 
fabilis, Lat.] that may be demonſtrated, that may be proved beyond 
doubt or contradiction, that may be made out not only probable but 
 Demo'xsTRABLENESS [from demonſtrable] plainneſs or eaſineſs to 
be demonſtrated, capableneſs of demonſtration. . 
Deno'xsTRABLY [from — in ſuch a manner as adrits 
of certain proof, beyond doubt or poſſibility of contradiction, clearly, 
evidently. Caſes that demonſtrably concerned the public peace. (Aa- 
rendon 


To Dexo'nsTRATE [dementrer, Fr dimoſtare, It. demonſtrar, Sp. 


abſurdity. We cannot demo» frate theſe things fo as to ſhew that the 
contrary often involves a contradiction. Till'ſor. | 
DemoxnsTRA'TION [Fr. dimefirazione, It. urmonſlracian, Sp. of de- 
morſiratio, Lat.] „„ or making plain, a clear proof. 

DzewonsTRATION [ wi dun t. An argument ſo convincing, 
that the concluſion muſt neceſſarily be infallible. Such proof as no: 
only evinces the poſition proved to be true, but ſhews the contrary ab- 
fard and impoſſible, this is the higheſt degree of deducible evidence. 
What appeareth to be true by ſtrong and invincible demen/? ation, ſuch 
as wherein it is not by any way poilible to be deceived. Hecker. 
Where the agreement or diſagreement of any thing is plainly and 
clearly perceived, it is called i ration. Locke. 2. Undoubted evi- 
dence of reaſon, or the fenies. Which way toever we turn ourlelves, 
we are encountered with clear evidences and ſenſible demor:fcratiors of 
a deity. Til. | 

DewoxsTRaTIONs {with algebraiſts] are evident, undoubted 
proofs, in order for the manifeitation of ſuch theorems and canons as 
are analytically found out. 

Afrnatide DemoxnsSTRATION, is one which proceeding by aſſirma- 
tive and evident propoſitions, dependant on each other, ends in the 
thing to be demonttrated. 

Negative DewoxsTATI1ON, is one whereby a thing is ſewn to be 
ſuch from ſome abſurdity that would follow, if it were otherwilz. 

DEwonsTRATION a Priori, one whereby an effect is proved from 
a cauſe; or a concluſion by ſomething — neither a cauſe nor an 
antecedent. See DexonsTRATION a Poſterior. 

Dz:aoxsTRATION @ Poſteriori, is one whereby either a cauſe is 
proved from an effect, or a concluſion by ſomething poſterior, either 
an effect or a conſequent. The ent à poſceriort [or from the 
| work; of nature] in proof of an all- wiſe, all- good, all. powerful crea- 
tor and firſt cauſe of all things may be beſt adapted to common capaci- 
ties: But the argument @ priori, or proof of God's attributes, not 
from that conſummate wiſdom, and goodneſs which ſhine forth in his 
works, but from that neceſſary exiſtence, which is inſeparable from 
the idea of a firſt cauſe, perhaps ſtrikes with the greateſt force on men 
of a philoſophic turn of mind. Since from hence God's unity, eter- 
rity, immentfity, and the ab/o/ute irfinitade of all his perfections neceſ- 


be that ſentiment of the great Actius, which his adverſaries, cither 
thro' ignorance or prejudice fo much clamour'd againſt, and which in 
part laid the foundation of that moſt prepoſlerous account, which is gi- 
ven of his followers under the word Etians. Sec Ariaxs and Eu- 
xoMIAns. As to the argument 42 priori, with reference to prophecies, 
ſee PROPHECIES. | 
Geometrical DexoxsTR ATION, one framed from reaſoning, 
drawn from the elements of Euclid, which is certain and indubitable. 
| Mechanical DewonsTRAT1ON, is one wholc reafonings are drawn 
from rules of mechanics. 
DeaonsTRATION [with mathematicians] a chain of arguments de- 
pending one upon another and originally founded on firit and ſelf-evident 
principles, or plain propoſitions raiſed and proved from them; ſo that 
in the concluſion, it ends in the invincible proof of the thing to be de- 
monſtrated. | | 
Demo'xsTRATIVE [Jdemorftratif, Fr. dimoſtrativn, It. demorſirativo, 
Sp. of demonſfrativus, Lat.) 1. That proves beyond contradiction, 
certain. An argument neceſſary and demonftrative is ſuch as being 
ſed unto any man and underſtood, the man cannot chuſe but in- 
wardly yield. Hooker. 2. Having the power of expreſũng clearly and 
indubitably, Painting is neceſſary to all other arts, becauſe of the 
need which they have of demor/trative figures, which give more light 
to the underſtanding than the cleareſt diſcourſes. Dryden. 
DewoxsTRATIVE [with rhetoricians] one of the genera or kinds of 
1 uſed in the compoling panegyrics, invectives, &c. 

EMO 'NSTRATIVELY | from demorſtirative] with evidence not to be 
doubted. No man requires an ailurance of the good which he deſigns, 
or of the evil which he avoids, from arguments demonftratively certain. 
South. 2. Clearly, with certainty. Demonſtratively underſtan ing the 
ſimplicity of perfection, it was not in the power of earth to work them 
from it. Brown. 

 DemoxnsTrRA'TIVESEsS [from demonſtrative] aptneſs for demonſtra- 


tion. 
DzwoxsTRa'roR [ from dem HH] one that demonſtrates or 
proves. 1 
3 - 


demonſirs, Lat.] to ſhew plainly, to prove evidently or unanfwerably, 
to prove in ſuch a manner as reduces the contrary poſition to evident 


f.rlly flow ; and we can reaſon with a far greater digree of certainty on 
his attributes and nature, than v.e can upon our own. I take this to 


DEN 


 Dr-aoxsrrRarory [demonfiraterizs, Lat.] belonging to demon2:4- 
tion, having a tendency to prove. 
D:uv'icext [demulcens. Lat.] ſoftening, afſuafive. Peaſe being 
deprived of any aromatic parts, are mild and Ar en. Ar bur bot. 
To Druvu'x. verb neat. {demeurer, Fr. of demoror, Lat. dimorare, It. 
in law} 1. To put in doubts or objections in a ſuit; to delay or put off a 
further ing. In chancery, a detendant demurs to a plaintiff's bill, 
by affirming that it is defectice ia ſuch or ſuch a point, and demand > 
the judgment of the court upon it, it he ſhall be obliged to make any 
facther or other anſwer to it. To this plea the plaintitt Am d. I al- 
ton. 2. To heſitate, to delay in concluding an affair. Upon this rub 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors thought fit to & , and fo lent into England 
to receive directions. Hayward. They expect from us a ſudden reſo- 
lution in things wherein the devil of Delphos would At. Brown. 
3. To doubt, to have ſcruples. There i; ſormethin® in our compoſi- 
tion that wills and d emurs, and reivives, and cuuſcs, and rejcets 
Bentley. 
To Druva, verb act. to doubt any thing. 
The latter I demar ; for in their looks | 
Much reaſon, and in their actions, oft appears. Man. 
Deus, ful. [from the verb] doubt, ſuſpence of opinion. 
With reafon hath deep ſilence and demur 
Seiz'd us. Milton. 
Concerns of a temporal life are inſinitely leſs valuable than thoſe of an 
eternal, and conſequently ought, without any demur at all, be lacri- 
ficed to them. — 
Druv'xr [prob. of c meurs, Fr. over - mannerly, or demuth, Leut. 
gravity] 1. Sober, decent. | 
Lovely virgins came in place, | 
With countenance demure, and modeſt grace. Sper;er. 
Penſive men, devout and pure, 
Sober, ſtedfaſt, and demure. Milton. | 


2. Aﬀectedly grave, ref:;vcl or baſliful. It is now commonly uſcd in 


a ſenſe of conteinpt. 
So cat transform d. fat gravely and demure, 
Till mouſe appear d. and thought hertelt ſecure. 
The demure, the aukward aud the coy. Særiyr. | 

To Drur'kAx, erb neat. {from the noun} to look wich an affected 
modeſty. | | 

Octavia with het modeſt eyes 

And It} concluizun, fall acquite no honour, 

Demuring upon me. Shakeſpeare. | 
Dew ney [hom e, i. Reterredly, with an affected gra- 
vy. Wear prayer-books in ny pocket, look demwely. Shakeſpeare. 
Aop's damiei turu d from a cat to a woman, ſat very demureiy at the 
board's end, till a mouſe ran before her. Bucorn, 2. In the following 
line it is the ſame with folemnly. ,L. 

Hark how the drum: dmr, wake the ſleepers. Shateſpeare. 

Druu'aEuESss from demure} 1. Modeſty, gravity of aſpect. Her 
eyes having in them ſuch a chearfuineſs, as nature ſcem'd to ſmile in 
them, tho her mouth and cheeks obey'd to that pretty demurene/s 
which the more one marked. the more que would judge the poor ſou! 
apt to believe. Suey. 2. Pretended relervedneſi, affected gra- 
vity. | | | 

Deuu'rrace [demarer, Fr. in commerce) is an allowance made 
by the merchants, to the maſter of a ſip tor ſtaying longer in the 
port than the time at firſt appointed for his departure. 

Druv'aRER [a law term] a pauſe upon a point of difficulty, or of 
law, in an action which requires ſome time for the court or judge to 
take the matter into farther conſideration, and agree if they can; or 
elſe all the judges meet together in the cheques chamber, and upon 
hearing that which the ſerjeants can ſay of both parts, to adviſe and 
ſct down as law, whatſoever they conclude firm, without farther re- 
medy. Prohibition was granted, aud hereunto there was a demurrer. 


Hife. 


5 ux {in blazonry] is uſed to ſignify one half, as demy- lion. See 
EMI. | . 

Dry [den, Sax. ] 1. A hollow running almoſt horizontally, or but 
with a ſmall obliquity under ground; diſtinct from a hole which runs 
down perpendicularly. They here diſperſed ſome amongſt the minerals. 
ders and caves under the earth. Heoker. 2. A cave or a lodging-place 
for wild beaſts. What ſhall they ſeek the lion in his dr» ? Shakeſpeare. 

"Tis then the thapeleſs bear his de» forſakes, | 
In woods and fields a wild deſtruction makes. Dryden. 

Dru [in old records} a low place, a valley or a woody place; 
both which the Saxon den imports ; and is added to the names of ſe- 
veral towns and villages in the fame ſenſe, as Tenderden in Kent, c. 

Dex and srroOUD [an old law term] liberty for ſhips to run 
aground or come on ſliore. 

De'xa TENA, Law Lat. [in doomſday- book] a hollow place be- 
tween two hills. 

Dexa'riaTa TERRA, Law Lat. [in old records] the fourth part of 
an acre of land. | 

Dena'si vs chaktrarz, Lat. Whitſun-farthings, an ancient 
cuſtomary oblation to the cathedral about Whitſuntide, when the prieſt 
of the pariſh, and many of the panthioners went to viſit mother 
church. 

Dexa'zivs, a Roman filver coin, marked with the letter X, it be- 
ing in value 10 aſſes, or about 7 pence half. penny Engliſh, or 7 pence 
three farthings. Lat. | 

Dexa'rius Di, Lat: [i. e. God's penny] earneſt money; ſo 
termed, becauſe in ancient times, the money that was laid down to 
bind any bargain or agreement, was given to God, i. e. either to the 
church or poor. | 

Dexanrivs Tertius Cæmitatus Ia law term] a third part of the pro- 
fits, which ariſe from the county courts, which were paid to the cal 
of the country ; the two other parts being reſerved for the king. 

Dexarvs Sandi Petri, Lat. Rome-fcot, or Peter-pence, whick 

Dexa'rraBLE [derarrabilis, Lat.] that may be related. 

Dexarra'TION, Lat. a narration. 

Dexa'xy [denarins, Lat.] of or pertaining to ten. 

Dexa'TEs, the ſame as penates, Which ter. 
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Dun x ſa word form'd between deny and nay. Je ben] gerial. 
Give her chis jeu el: fy, 
My love can give no place, bide no avray. ane | a 

Dixut ra in od records] a place for the running o s, a low 
valley tor the pannage or feeding of twine. 

Di'xpy, the capital of Denbythire in North Wales. It ſends one 
member to pa:liament.—The county of Denby alſo ſends one mem- 
ber. 

Dr vc“, or Drxcnr't [in heraldry] a term applied to the ordi- 
naries in a ſlield, when they are edged with teeth or indented. 

Dixrerrts {of dug, Gr. a tree] a ſort of whitiſh or aſh-coloured 
ſtones, which are ſeen on trees, ſhrubs, Ec. 

Dt xpxoc1's:08 [3a%:mire®-, of dodge, a tree, and mood, Gr. ivy] 
a ſort ot ivy that grows without tree or wall ; tree or ſtandard ivy. 

DexprortDes, Lat. [caconcn;, Gr.) a kind of ſpurge full of 
branches ; tree ſpurge. 

D+:xpr0'LoG x [of 3 ge, a tree, and à 7. of ayw, Gr. to ſay or 
tient] a treatiſe or diſcourſe of trees, the natural hiſtory of trees. 

DrxDROUH Ha“ us, the herb roſemary. Gr. of Lat. 

i D:xprOMA'LACUE, Lat. I dssgenaAaNu, Gr.] the herb tree mal- 
ows. 

D:="xpeEawOND, a fortified town of Flanders, ſituated on the con- 
Nuence of the rivers Scheld and Dender, 12 miles eaſt of Ghent. 

D:z'xprox [ger. Gr.] a tree. | 
DD OA, thoſe who performed that office in the dendropho- 
ria. 

De:proPito'rta [Las „ Of 2:35:29, a tree, and F:ew, Gr. to 
bear] a ceremony 14 the ſacrifices of Bacchus, & das, Se. 
of carrying trees through a city. "The pine-tree, which was carried in 
proceſſion, was afterwards planted in memory of that under which 
Atys, the favourite of the goddeſs Cybele, mutilated himfelf ; they alſo 
crowned the branches of this tree in imitation of Cybele's doing the 
fame ; and they covered its trunk with wool, in imitation of the god- 
deſs's having covered the brealt of Atys with the ſame. 


D:'xra [with aſtronomers} a ſtar called otherwiſe cauda lucida, or 


the lian's- tail. 

Deuten tox, Lat. a denial or denying. 

DE 'xtL4GE, the laws which the Daues enacted while they had the 
Cominion here in England. DO, 

D: x1 ant, ad}. {trom deny] that which may be denied, or to which 
belief may be teſuſed. 

Dexrar CA, Fr.] 1. A den; ing or refuling ; oppoſite to grant 
or allowance. The 4:4al of landing troubled us much. Bacon. 

He at every freſh attempt is repell d | 

With faint Ani. Dryaen. | | 
2. Negation; oppoſite to confeflion. No man more ready to confeſs. 
with a repenting manner of vating his own evil, where denial 
wou'd but make the fault fouler. Singer. 3. Abjuration ; oppoſite to 
acknowledgment of adherence to. We may deny God in all thoie 
acts that are capable of being morally good er evil: thoſe are the pro- 
per ſenſes in which we act our confetiions or denials of him. Sorth. 

Dex1i'ts [of dexz] 1. An opponent, one that holds the negative of 
any propoſition ; oppoſed to one that affirms. By the word virtue the 
armer intends our hole duty to God and man, and the r, by the 
word virtue, means only courage Harts. 2. One that does not ac- 
knowledge. Chit look'd his denier into repentance. South. 3. One 
that refules, It may be I am efteemed by my aerrer - ſuificient of 
my{elt ta diſcharge my duty to God as a prieſt, tho" not to wen as a 
prince. XK Crarire. 

Dr win Fr. denar ins, Lat. It iz pronounced as if written er, in 
two tyl.. ble! a French brats coin, the twelfth part of a {ous, in va- 
luc ikre* tens of a tartaing Kuglith. | 

You will not pay for the glaſſes yov have burſt, 
No, not a er. Shak-fpeare. 

To Drfxtcnate farrigraturr, ſup. of Jraigro, from a+, and niger, 
Lat. Hack] to make Hack. From fre bodies are denigrated. Brown. 
liartthorn and other v. lite bodies will I Zenrgrated by heat. Boyce. 

D:xicRa'riox [A gratis, Lat.] the act of blackening. Eroun 
and Byxie ule it. | 

DNG TURE {{4igratura, Lat.] a making black. 

Diyxtz e TION, the att of making free. That they were reputed 
aliens, appears by the charters of Ai, ian purchaſed by them. Da- 

D:i'*17tx, or Dx'xtzox [of dinaſdÞyn, a man of the city, or dine- 
fra, Wel. tree of the city. Fohnjon] a foreigner enfranchiied by the 
king » charter, and made capable of bearing any office, purchaſing and 
enjoy ing all privileges except inheriting lands by deſcent. Deni cen is a 
Britith law term, which the Saxons aud Angles found here and retained. 
Davies. Ye gods, natives or QJn;z-n; of bleſt abodes. Dryden. Corn, 
io neceflary for all people, is fitted to grow and feed as a free denixen of 
the world. Grew. | 

To Dr'x ix [from the ſubſt.] to enfranchiſe, or make free. 
| Falſ-hood is Agen, virtue is barbarous. Donne. 

De"xmarx, a northern 2 — comprehending the peninſula of 
Jutland, and the iſiands of Zeland, Funen, &c. To the king of 
Denmark alſo belong Norway, Iceland, and the dutchy of 
ſtein. 

Dexo'mixaBLe {from devominate] that may be denominated. 

To DENON A [A er, Fr. denominare, It. denominar, Sp. 
_ denaminatum, ſup. of denomins, from de, and xomen, Lat. a name] to 

ive a name to. Places denominated of angels and ſaints. Healer. Iwo 
— denominate us men, underſtanding and will. Hammond. 


D souixaTiox [Fr. denomizozione, It. denominacion, Sp. of de,. 


minatio. Lat.] 1. The act of naming or giving a name. 2. The name 
itſelf which i given to a thing, generally marking ſome principal qua- 
lity thereof. Is there any token, αũaꝛ nat ien, or monument of the 
Gauls yet remaining in Ireland? Sener. Many ſecis and denominations, 
as Stol es. Penpatetics, Epicureans. South. 

Denon. od. [from denominate] 1. Giving a name. 2. 
Obtzarg a diſtinct appellation. This would be more analogically, 
ritten turm. The leaft denominatize part of time is a minute. 
(Coen, 

„ unis [with logicians] are terms which take their ori- 
end me hom others. 


fraclion that ſtands below the line of 1 which always 


threaten by ſome outward expreſſion. 


ol x , 
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D+roums "ror [from demminate] that which gives 2 name. Big 
the ſeas of one name ſhould have the common denominator. Brows. 

Dr xo r of @ Fradticn [in arithmetic] is that part of the 
hes into how many parts the integer is divided, as . "Ten 2 > 
minator ſhews you that the integer is ſuppoſed to be divided into: 
parts ; and the numerator 5 ſhews you, that you take 5 ſuch parts. = 

Dr x0211%+ Tor [of any proportion] is the quotient ariſing from th « 
diviſion of the antecedent - its conſequent. Thus 4 is the denon 
nator of the proportion that 20 hath to 5, becauſe 20 divided by 
equal to 4. This is alfo called the exponent of the proportion, i t. 
ratio of it. ; 

Dexomrxa'TrIX, Lat. ſhe that denominates or names. 

De vorTa"riox {fenctatio, Lat.] the act of marking or notins 

To Dexo're [denoter, Fr. derotare, It. and Lat.] w ſhew by , 
8 to ſ:gnify, to betoken; as, paſſion deuctes folly and wes)... 
neſs. 

To Dexov'tce [donunciatum, ſup. of denuncic, from de, and 12 
6757. Lat. a meſſenger, denoncer, Fr. denuntiare, It. denunciar, Sp.] 1. 
To proclaim publickly ; and commonly uſed of threatenings. I 4. 
naunce unto you that ye ſhall ſurely periſh. Deatcronemy. 2. 10 


He ended frowning, and his look dezounc'd 

Deſperate revenge. Milton. 

The rolling waves from far. | 

Like heralds, firſt dexcance the watry war. Drydev. 
3. To give information againſt. A civil law term. Archdercong 
ought to PR parts of the New Teſtament to be learned by heart by 


inferior clereymen, and denounce ſuch as are negligent. -y/:#-. 
| rey 5 gent. . % 


Drxou' xc uE [from denounce] the act of procl ain ing any threa. 
tening, denunciation. Falſe is the reply of Cain upon the geno.s.:. 
ment of his curſe. Brown. | 

Dexovu'xcer [from denounce] one that denounces or threaten. 

Here comes the ſad deneancer of my fate, 

10 toll the mournful krell of ſeparation. Dryden. 

Dexs caxixus [Lat. with boranitts} the herb dog's tooth; ſo 
called, becauſe the leaves of its flowers reſemble a dog's tooth. 

._ _ Leoxis [Lat. with botaniſts] the herb dandelion, or lion 


Dexsa"rrox [from d-»/us, Lat., thick] the act of making thick. 

Dex [Fr. d/o, It. and Sp. of An, Lat.] cloſe, compact. 
thick; oppoſed in philoſophy to the term hi. In the air, the higher 
vou go, the Jets it 15 compreſſed, and conſequently the lefs 4%; and 
ſo the upper part is exceedingly thinner than the lower. Lac Ae. 

Dz'x*+txE>s, or “Ns Lite, Fr. derfeta, It. of derſiias, Lat 
or from dune] a quality belonging to compact bodies; thickneſs; a 
property of bodies, whereby they contain ſuch a quantity of matter, 
under ſuch a bulk. I he opacity of white metals ariſeth not from 


their de»fity alone. Newton. The air within the veſiels being of a 


_ derfits, the outward air would preſs the fides together. A- 
fh % 

To Dr'xeniek, verb af. a barbarous word uſed in huſhandry. 
Burning of land, or burnbating, is commonly called deu irie, thut 
is, Devonſhiring, or Denbighthiriog, becauſe mott uſed or trit it 
ed there. Mortimer. | | 

Drxr [of dent, Fr. dente, It. dens, Lat. a tooth.] a notch in or 
about the edges of a thing. 

Deir [in heraldry] a 6erdure dent, is when the out-line of it 
notched in and out. Ek 

To Dx [denteler, Fr. dintare. It. dentar, Sp.] to notch. | 

DzxTa'cra] of dens, Lat. a tooth, and ayza, Gr. a capture or: 


ſeizure] the tooth-ach. 


De'xTAL [dentalis, of dentis, gen. of dens, Lat. a tooth] 1. Relat- 


ing to the teeth. 2. [In grammar] pronounced | 9s, by means 
of the teeth. The Hebrews have affgned which letters are labial, and 
which dental. Bacon. 


D:*xTar, a ſmall ſhell-fiſh. Formed in the ſhell of a dental. Hcl 
ward. 

DexTA'L1s Lapis [Lat. in pharmacy] a kind of ſhell, which being 

ulverized, is uſed in medicaments as an excellent alkali. | 

Dz'sTaLs [dentales, Lat.] ſuch letters, in pronouncing which the 
teeth are abſolutely neceflary, are by grammarians fo called. 

The Hebrews, who have taken care to reduce their alphabet under 
the various claſſes of gutturals, lnguals, labials, and dentals, have 
comprized all the conſonants belonging to the /z// in one word © Dar- 
LEXATH. And Erpinius obſerves, that the Arabian have compre- 
hended their dentals under rue words, „which, ſays he, are pro- 
nounced by the tip of the tongue touching the upper teeth, either be- 
low or internally”. 

DexTa'reaca [of ders, Lat. a tooth, and agrage, Gr.] a ſur- 
gcon's inſtrument for draw ing teeth. | 

DexTa'TEtD [centatus, Lat.] having teeth. 

Dr'x TED [of dentatus, Lat.] having notches like teeth, 

— Verge [with botaniſts] leaves of plants notched about the 
edges. 
noble ſhew, by their gracefulprojections. Speater. | | 

DexTE'LL1, It. modillons. The modilions, or dentelli, make as 

De'xTEs Sapientiæ [ Lat. 7. e. the teeth of wiſdom, ſo called be- 
cauſe ons are come to years of diſcretion at the time of their 
growth] tvo double teeth behind the reſt, which ſpring up about the 
2cth year, or upwards, having lain hid in their ſockets. 

Deg'xTicLEs, or DE'NT1Ls [ denticules, Fr. dentelli, It. with archi- 
tects] a n.ember of the Ionic cornice, ſquare, and cut out at conve- 
nent diſtances, which gives it the form of a ſet of teeth. 

DixTicviared [denticulatus, Lat.] having teeth or Heesen. | 

DtxTicuLla'TiON [of denticalate] the ſtate of being ſet with ſmall 
teeth. The denticulation of the edges of the bill, or thoſe ſmall ob- 
lique inc iſſions made for the better retention of the prey. G. 

DzexTipucun [Lat. of dextes, the teeth, and duce. Lat. to draw] 


an inſtrument for drawing teeth. 


Dr'xrirxick [Fr. dentifriciun, of dens, a tooth, and frico, Lat. 
to rub] a powder for the ſcouring, cleanſing, and whitening of 
teeth. Shells of all forts of ſhell fk, being burnt, obtain a caultic 

nature : 


DEP 
2ature : molt of them ſo ordered, and powdered, make excellent den- 


trifices. Grew. 


Raton [denti/oguas, Lat.] one that ſpeaketh through the 


DexT1'LoqQuy [dentilequium, of dentis, gen. of dens, a tooth, and 
loguor, Lat. to ſpeak] the act of ſpeaking through the teeth. 
 DenTisca'tyium, an inſtrument for cleaning the teeth. Lag. 

DexTi'Tion [ dentitio, Lat.] 1. The act of breeding the teeth. 
2. The time when children breed their teeth, which is the ſe· 
venth month. 

To Denxu'partE, or to Dexupe [h, of de and nudes, Lat. 
naked] to make naked or bare, to diveſt. Till he has dennded him- 
ſelf of all incumberances, he is unqualified. Decay of Picty. We 
would derude ourſelves of all force to defenders. Clircndon. You de - 
aude a vine-branch of its __ Ray. 

Denv'oaTEvD. b I of denudate [ denudatus, Lat. 
made naked or og ow. l : 

Dexupa'T1o, a making bare or naked. Lat. : 

Dexumtra'TiON [denumeratio, from d and numerus, Lat. a num- 
_ a preſent paying down of money. 

- Dexvu'xTIaTED, pret and part. of denunciate {denuntiatus, Lat.] 

denounced. | | 

Dx unc“ Trion [denonciaticn, Fr. denuntiaxione, It. donunciacion, 

Sp. of denunciatio, Lat.] the act of denouncing or proclaiming, a 
threatenin | {ap menace. A denunciation or indiction of a war. 

Bacon. Chriſt tells the Jews, if they believe not, they ſhall dic in 

their fins; did they never read theſe derunciations ? Ward, 

Dexuncia'ror [denuncio, Lat.] 1. He that proclaims any threat. 
2. He that lays an information againſt another. The denunciator 
does not make himſelf a party in judgment as the accuſer docs. 


to . 
How long can you my bliſs and yours deny. Dryden. 


2. 1 accuſation, not to confeſs. Sarah denied, ſaying, 1 


not. Genefis. 3. To diſown, to abnegate. It ſhall be a 
witneſs unto you, leſt you dzny your God. Jeſbza. 4. To renounce, to 
treat as foreign, or not belonging to one; with the reciprocal pro- 
noun. The beſt ſign and fruit of derying ourſelves, is mercy to 
others. He conſiders chriſtians as denying themſelves in the pleaſures 
of this world for the ſake of Chriſt. Atrerbary. 

To DeopsTRU'CT [ rum, ſup. of deobfiruo, Lat. with phy- 
ſicians] is to remove obſtructions or ſtoppages ; to open the pores of 
the body. A wound herb uſeful for de//truting the pores. More. 
Such as carry off the faces and mucus, d uu, the mouth of the lac- 
reals, fo as the chyle may have a free palſage into the blood. A. 
bathmot. | 

Dezo'ssTRUENT, - — 
obſtructions or open the anima i s are attenuating and 
drolſtrue vt. refobntag viſcid —— a akoe. 25 

Dro' ask UuEN Te, ah. L. æalſtracntia, Lat.] ſuch medicines as are 
good to open obſtructions. | 

Dt'ovaxo [ deodandum, gr. dandum de, i. e. to be devoted to God] 
a thing as it were forfeited to God, to attone for the violent death of 
a man by miſadventure ; as, if a man was killed by the accidental 


fall of a tree, or run over by a cart wheel; then the tree or cart- 


wheel, or cart and horſes, is to be fold, and the money to be given to 


EONERA'NDO pre Rata Portione [Lat. in law] a writ that lies for 
one that is 2 ſor a rent, that ought to be paid by others pro- 
with him. 

To Deo'eeiLaTE [of 4 and eppilo, Lat.] to open obſtructions. 
DeorritrA rox [of ilate] the act of clearing obſtructions. 
Effectual in deofppilations. Brown. 

Deo'ePii.aTive, or Deo'eriLaToORY, adj. [of d& and fate. 
ſup. of oppio, Lat] ſerving to remove obſtructions or ſtoppages. A 
Deo pilati ve and purgative apozem. Harvey. 

Dro'rrilArivks, ſ«bff. in pharmacy] medicincs which ſoſten, 
reſolve, and remove obſtructions. | 

DeoscuLa'TiON [deofculatio, Lat.] the act of eager kiſſing. The 
ſeveral acts of worſhip required to be performed to images, viz. pro- 
ceſñions, and deo/culations. Stilling fieet. 

To Dera'ixr [depingere, It. and Lat. depeingre, defeint, Fr.] to 
make the repreſentation of a thing by a piQure. | | 

The faint | | 
That on his ſhield dpainted he did fee. Spenſer. | 

To Drrami [in a figurative ſenſe] to fer fourth the noble actions 

or vices of any perſon in words, to deſcribe in general. 
Such ladies fair would I aint, 
In roundelay or ſonnet quaint. Gay. 

To Dera'sT, werbneut. { partir, Fr. partire, It. partir, Sp.] 1. 

To get or go away from à place. | 
— He which bath no — to this fight, 

Let him Art, his paſſport ſhall be made. Sa peare. 

Could'ſt thou leave me, cruel, thus alone. | 

Not one kind kiſs from a departing fon. Dryden. 
2. To defiſt from any practice. He cleaved unto the fins of Jereboam, 
he departed not th-refrom. 2. Kings. 3. To periſh, to be loſt. The 
| wy departed away, and the evil abode ſtill. 2 Efdras. 4. To de- 
ert, to apoſtatize. Departing away from our God. Iſaiab. 5. To 
deſiſt from a reſolution or opinion. Prevailed not with any of them 
to depart from the moſt unreaſonable of their demands. Clarendon. 
6. To die, to leave the world. Her foul was in departing, for the 
died. Gene/is. 

To Der Rr, verb af. to quit, to leave. You are will'd by him 
this evening to dr Rome. Ben Johnſon. Unleſs it is illiptical for 
Apart from Rome, and then it is the firſt ſenſe of the verb neut. 

Drrakr, /ub/t 1. The act of going away. 

At my depart from France. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Death, deccalc. 
| M hen your brave father breath'd his lateſt gaſp, 
Tidings, as ſwiftly as the poſt could run, 
2. ht me of your loſs and his depart. Shaleſpeare. 
3. [With chewitts} an operation ſo named, becauſe the particles of 


| thoſe metals from the coarſer fort. 


o Drxx' [denego, Lat. denier, Fr.] 1. Not to grant, or admit of, 


. [drobfirnens, Lat.] having the power to clear 
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ſilver are made to depart from gold. or ſome other metal. u hen de 
were before melted together in the fame maſs, and could not be tepa- 
rated any other way. | 
Drraar from the Plus, or Drva'nTorr [law term] is when a 
man pleads in bar of an ation, and a reply being made to hs 
— in the rejoinder, he ſhews another matter contrary to his firit 
Deya'nTi [of gold, Sc.] an artiſt who purifies and ſeparater 
Deyra'nTMEST, the 288 or buſineſs afigned to a particular 


perſon. The Roman ficet had their feveral lations 07's. 
8 cr ſeveral ſlations and e ⁰ỹůi e 


Dera'nrurt. 1. A going auay. Drpartwe from this bapfr 
place. Milrer. 2. Death. Happy wv. ” good prince yg 4 
timely departure. S. dur. They ſurvired afeer bis drpartere out ut 
this world. Addijon. 3. A ſorſaking, an abandonivp. he fem of 
the Lord, and departure from cvil, are phraſes of like IMportane. 
Tillotſon. 4. (In nevig:tion} the caſting or welling made by a thip. 

DerarTuRE in Defſpiget of the Court {law phrate] i Muhen the be- 
ſendant appears to the action which has been brought again hun, 
and makes default afterwares. | 

Dera'scrxrT [depaſecns, Lat.] feeding greedily, 

To Dreya's rune, vert ad. { depajcor, Lat.] lo eat up. Pifturing 
upon the mountains, and removing 1till to freſh land, as they have 
paſtured the former. Spenſer. 

To Derav'rerart [depaxperaturr, ſup. of dp1ypcre, from & an 
Pauper, poor] to imporeriſh or make poor. Liming docs not &par- 
Ferate, the ground will laſt long and bear. Merrimer. Great evacu- 
ations which carry off the nutritious humours d4paxperace the blood 
Arbuthnot. 

Drraurrxa'riox [depauperatic, Lat.] the act of making poor. 

Derrſcriztrr [dpecio, Lat.] tough, tenacious. Some bodies 


| have a kind of lentor, and are of a more 4e#:{/e nature than vil. 


Bacon. 

Derscurs'riox, a robbing the prince or common - wealth; an im- 
bezzling the public tieaſure Lee. | 3 

DerzcuLa'ror, one that rob, the common uealth; or embez-le> 
the public treaſure. Lat. | 

To Deere ixcr {deprincre, Fr.) to depaint; or paint in cv- 
lours. 
| The ted roſe medlied with the white y fere, 
In either cheek Hei, lively here. Spenſer. | 

Deez '*£:2.1.c0, of Draft [of de and fenccillus, Lat. a pon 
cil] deligned or drawn out with a cuil. 

To Deen Lee, Fr. 4 eee, It. defender, Sp. di cu, L. at] 
1. Jo hang on, or from. 

From the frozen bard 

Long ſicles depen. De dx. | 
2. To be in a ſlate of ſlavery, or expeftation ; to retain to another. 
having apox or . Wit fend: en duty tune. Sale iu De- 
fend not upon the churteſy of others. Paz. 3. To be in ſuſpente, 
or undetermined. Io interpoſe in any cauſe 4 pending or like to be d. 
pending in any court of juſtice. Ban. 4. lo rely upon, to be cer- 
tain of; with »pcr. He reſolved no nicre to den upon the one, or 
to provoke the other. Clarendon. 

Bur if you're rough, and uſe him he a dog, 

D-pend upon it, — he'll remain incov. Addiſon. 55 
5 To be in a ſtate of dependence, aud at the diſcretion of an- 
Other. | | x 
Of fifty to diſquantity your train. | 
And the reminders that il. all iH /epcad, Mo 
To be ſuch men as may befort your age. Shit peace, 
6. To reſt upon, as a cauſe. The peace and kappiacts of a focicty 
df en l on the juſtice of ite members. Ho er. | 

Deye'xDaAxCE, or Deet'%paxcy [0 dejer?] 1. The flate of 
3 down from a ſupporter. 2. Something hanging upon an- 
other. 

Like a large cluſter of black grapes they iw, | 

And make a large dependas/e from the bough. Dryden. 
3. Connection, relation of one thing to another. The connection 
and deperdance of ideas ſlionld be followed. Lecke. | 
4- The ſtate of being at the diſpoſal or under the ſovereignty of an- 
other; with u We feel our defendance upon God. Jillothn. 5 
The things or perſons of which one has the diſpoſal or dominion. A 

rince bercaved of his d-pendancie;. Ha. Men who have acquired 

be poſſeſſions, and conſequently dependancies. Swift. 6. Reliance, 
confidence ; with or. Their depend: xcies on him were drown'd in this 
conceit. Hooker. | | 

With ſuch firm dependance c the day, 

That need grew pamper'd, and foryot topray. Dryden. 
7. Accident, that of which the exiſtcnce preſuppoles the exiſtence of 
ſomcthing elſe. Modes contain not the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by 
themſelves, but are conſidered as Aten luncies tn or aſſections of ſub- 
ſtances. Lacke. 

Deye'xpaxr, adj. [of defend] being in the power of another; 
with or. On God all inferior cauſes are deferdant. Heoker. 

Deyt*"xpaxT, abt. [from d:perd] one who lives in ſubjection or 
at the diſcretion of another, a retainer ; with zjo9». A perſon recom - 
mended a dependant upmn him. Clarentsn. 

Dzeyt'xvexce or Dere'xwexcy {[diperdance, Fr. dependenta, It. 
dependencia, Sp. of dependens, Lat. I his word, with many others of the 
ſame termination, are indifferently written with ance or ence, arcy Or 
ency ; as the authors intended to derive them from the Latin or French. 
Toinſor.] 1. A thing or perſon at the diſpoſal of another. We invaic 
the rights of our neighbours, that we may create defendencirs. (+7. 
2. The ſtate of being ſubordinate to another; oppolite to foverc1,nty. 
Acknowledge their dependency on the crown of England. Bacon. 3. 
That which is not principal, ſubordinate. This earth and its - 
dencies. Burnet's wy: 4. Connection, riſe of conſequent; trom 

remiſes; with cx. 
Such a dependency of thing en thing, 
As Cerl heard in madneſs. Shatejprare. 
5. Rclation of one thin 
To trace out the cauſe 0 


to another, as citecis to cauſes ; with wor. 
effects, and the Y of one thing «por; 
auothez 
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another. Burnt"; Thezry. 6. Truſt, confidence; with : 
expectation of the performance of our defire, is that we 
upon him for help. Stilliag feet. 

r It. A enden. Lat.] one who de- 
pends on, or is ſuſtained by another, one who is at the diſpoſal and 
diſcretion of another. Creatures of his power, and dependents of his 
23 _ 1 l a 

EPENDET, 44. nt, Fr. ute, It. dependiente, Sp. 
dtendens, Lat. This, * her wk of like termination, are 
written with et or ant. as they are fi to flow from the Latin 
or French. Jobnſen.] hanging down. The whole furs in the tails 
were dejerdent. Peacham. 
a dependant. 


Derz#"xotr [of depend] 
What ſhalt thou ex 
To be depender on a thing that leans ? Shakeſpeare. 
Deysav1i'TION [deperditns, Lat.] loſs, deſtruction. Deperdition of 
any 8 particles. Brown. 
To Derate'cw, or to DerntE mare [dephlegmio, low Lat. in 
chy miſtry] is to clear any thing from phlegm or water; as, a ſpirit is 
ſail to be well depblegmated, when it is made pure by being reQified 
and diftilled over again, and, either wholly, or as much as may be 
cleared of all water and phlegm. We've taken ipirit of ſalt, and 
_ lly it. 3 1 
EPHLEGMA'TION, rating the phlegm or ſuperfluous water 
from a ſpirit by repeated ares To 726. de the aqueous parts 
by dephlegmation. Boyle. 

DeynLe'cmepxtss [of dephlegmed] the ſtate or quality of being 
freed from He or aqueous matter. Dephlegmednejs of the ſpirit of 
wine. Boyle. ? 

To Drri'cr [Apidum, ſup. of depingo, L. at.] 1. To paint, to re- 
N in colours. The cowards of Lacedemon depifed upon their 

ields the moſt terrible beaſts. Tahir. 2. To deſcribe in general, 

to ent any action to the mind. The diſtractions of a tumult 
ſenſibly depi&ed, Felton. 


The 
dependence 


DeyiLa'rioN [Fr. depilazione, It. of depilatio, Lat.] a pulling off A 


the hair. | 

Deyr'taTory, /. [from , and pilns, Lat. hair, depilatcire, Fr. 
Apilitorio, It. of d-prlatorins, Lat.] a medicine to cauſe the hair to 
come off, | 

De ri“tovs, 04. {of de ard ilu. Lat] being without hair. A 
kind of lizard, or quzdruped, corticated and det; that is, with- 
out wool, furr; or hair. Brown. 

NrzeLaxTa T10N, a taking up of plants from the bed. Lat. 
_ Drepte'rior [degletum, ſup. of dejies, Lat.] the act of empty- 


ing. 

p. PLO'RABLE [Fr. deploratile, It. of deplorabiiis, Lat.] 1. To be 
deplored or lamented ; diimal, hopcleſs. The deplorable condition to 
which the king was reduced. — 2. Sometimes in a more 
lax and jocular ſenſe, contemptible; as, deplorable nonſenſe. 
 Dryrto'sanLExEcs [from deplorable] lamentableneſs, miſery. 

DeyLo'ranLy [of deployabie] lamentably, hopeleſsly. Notwith- 
fAanding all their taſk of reaſon and philcſophy, they are dep/orably 
ſtrangers to them. Soxth. | 

DEPLO'RATE, adj. {deploratus, Lat.] lamentable, hopeleſs. The 
caſe is then molt dep/orate, when reward goes over to the wrong fide. 
L'Efprange. 5 

DeyLoRa'T1oN, the act of lamenting or bewailing. Lar. | 

To Dryeio'rt [eplorer, Fr. deplorare, It. and Lat.] to lament or 
bewail one's misfortunes. His death gdeplor'd. Dryden. 

DryLo'stn [of pere] one that deplores or laments; a mourner. 

D:yLuU'MaTED [deplumatus, Lat.] having the feathers taken off. 

De yiua'TION, the act of plucking off feathers. Lat. | 

Dzerumation [with ſurgeons] a ſu elling of the eye-lids, when 
the hairs fall off from the eye-brows. 

To Drrru'u [deplume, of de and pluma, Lat. a feather] to pluck 
of the feathers, to unfeather. 

D+yLu'mep {deplume, Fr.] deplumated. Ste DryLumatred. 

To Drro'xE {deporre, It. ne,, Sp. of dejcrs, Lat. to lay down] 
2. {In the Scots law] to give in evidence upon oath. 2. To lay 


down as a pledge or ſecurity. 3. To riique upon the ſucceſs of an 


2Cventure. 
On this I would ene. 
As much as any cauſe I've known. Ha1ibras. | 
Dero'xtxT [d-ponens, Lat.] a perion who gives information upon 


oath before a 3 * A 

Deruxexm1 werb ¶ di ponente. It. of dienen, Lat. with grammarians 
a verb which has a — form, but an active fi — — 
verbs as have no aQlive voice are called deponents, — generally ſignify 
action only; as, fatesr, I confeſs. Clarke. 

To Drro'rvzarE [Apen pier, Fr. dipopolare, It. deſpoblar, Sp. de- 
fetulutus, of depopulor, Lat.] to unpeople, to ſpoil, or lay a country, 
(7c. waſte. He turned his arms upon unarined people, only to ſpoil 

and Jepofulate. Bacon. | 
| A land exhauſted to the laſt remains, 
Depopulated towns and driven plains. Dryden. 
DeroevLa'TiIONn [deſpoblacitr, Sp. of depopulatio, Lat.] the act of 
unpeopling, or laying a country waſte, .. 
The end of all thy offspring, end fo ſad 
Deprpulation. Milten, : 
Dero'ruLaTor [of p,“? ;] a deſtroyer of mankind, one that 
ples inhabited countries. 
EPOPULATO'RES Agrorum [law term] great offenders, ſo termed 
becauſe they _— and laid waſte whole towns. Lat. 
Drro'ar, deportment, behaviour, grace of attitude. 
She Delia's ſelf 
In gait ſurpaſs'd, and goddeſs· ke deport. Milton. 
To Dero'rT [adeporter, Fr. deporte, Lat.] 1. To carry away. 2. 
To demean, or behave one's ſelf; this ſenſe is uſed only with the re- 
ci pronoun. Let an ambaſſador deport bimfelf in the molt grace- 


manner before a prince. Pope. 


di 


DerorTA'TION, a conveying or carrying away. Lar. 
DvyorTATIiON [among ——— 1. A fort of baniſhment, by 
which ſome 1 


or other was aſligned for the baniſhed perſon to 


2. To avert, to remove. 


DEP 


abide in, with a prohibition not to fir out upon pain of desc 
2. Tranſportation, exile in . An abjuration, which is a 4e fa. 
tien for ever into a foreign was anciently with us a civil dea:!;. 


” li e. 

A [ deportement, Fr. portamento, It.) 1. Carriage, be 
haviour. The gravity of his t. Swift. 2. Conduct, mar 

ner of acti he duke's dportzent in that iſland. If orron., 
To Drro'se, verb neut. d pon, Lat. d, Fr. diforre, It.] 1. 1 
ive teſttin ony about ar- matter. It was uſual for him that du :: 
thwark, or 'Tothii-ttreer, to the yearly rent or valuation 
lands lying in the north. Bacon. 2. 'To examine any one on bath; non. 
folete. Depo/e him in the juſtice of his cauſe. Shakeſpeare, 3. I 
lay down, to lodge, to let fall; with apex. Its furface rais'd 5B. 24. 
ditional mud oefo/ed wpon it by the yearly inundations of the Nile 
Wordward. 4. To put down, to dethrone a fovereign prince. Il 
duke yet lives that Henry ſhall 4e. Shakeſpeare. Unpity'd be 

ape d, and after live. — 4 5. To take away, to diveit. 


You may my g and my ſtate depe/e, 
But not my griefs. Shakcfpeare. 


To Dtrost, verb neut. to bear teſtimony. Love ſtood up and 7 - 
þs/ed, a lie could not come from the mouth of Zelmane. Sidicy. 

Dzyo's1T any [depoſitaire, Fr. dipofitarie, It. depofitarin, Sp. dc; Gia 
rizs, Lat.] the truſtee or perſon into whoſe hands a pledge or thiig 1. 


J gave all, 
2 a <_ you gave it, | 
3 Made you my guardians, my d:p:fitaries. S aleſtcare. 
To Dero'srTe {dtpo/er, Fr. dipofitare, It. depofitar, Sp. depe ftr, 
Lat.] 1. To lay down or truſt a thing with any one. 2. To lay up, 
or lodge a thing in a place. To depofite eggs. L Eſtrange. 3. 10 
lay up as a pledge or ſecurity. 4. Io place at intereſt. 10 4 fre 
his gifts with him, in hopes of — by them. Sprat. 5. To lay 
aſide. To perſuade the depofiting of thoſe buſts. Decay of Piery. 
Dero'sirt [depofitum, Lat. depot, Fr. dipofito, It.] 1. A pledge. 2. 
thing given as a ſecurity. 3. The ſtate of a thing pawned ot 
__ They had the other day the Valtoline, and aow have pur 
it in depofite. Bacon, 

Dero'sT1, Lat. [with grammarians] the ending of the dimen. 
ſions of a Greck or Latin verte ; ſo as to find out whether it be I- 
fe, redundant, or deficient. 

Deros!'riox, by __ is __ _ IM | pe 

Dr yo's1ro&Y, at. [of hte] the place w a thing is log 
od. Dep fitary Lge a uied 2 perions, and die] of place: : 
but in the following example they are confounded. Ihe ſeus then: 
ſelves are the dep:ftories ot all the prophecies that tend to their v.11 
confuſion. Adadi/or. 

Drro'strun, Lat. a pledge left in the hands of another, or in a 
place; alſo a wager 


Simple Drrostrun [in law} is either neceſſary, or voluntary; ne- 


ce⁵ſſary as incaſe of fre, —_— Ec. 
Voluntary DevosITun, that which is committed by choice. 
Fudiciary DerosITUM, is when a thing, the right of which is con- 
teſted between two or. more S, is ed in the hands ot 4 
third perſon, by the decree of the judge. | 
De'yosr, a tion. 


Deraavx rio [Fr. di ravariene, It. dera vaciòn, Sp. of pr 
watio, Lat.] 1. The act of depraving, marring, corrupting, ſpoilin; 
or making bad, corruption. Ihe three forms of government have 
their ſeveral perfections, and are ſubject to their ſeveral deprevation.. 
Swift. 2. The ſlate of * made bad, depravity. The blackeſt 
fins that human nature, in its bigheſt d&pravwation, is capable of con. 


mitting. Seth. 3. Defamation, cenſure ; a ſenſe now obſolete. 


Stubborn critics are apt without a theme, 
For depravatien to ſquare all the ſex. Shakeſpeare. 
To DErx xv [Arad er, Fr. dipravare, It. depravar, Sp. of . 
pravo, Lat.] to corrupt, marr, or ſpoil. We admire the iderc.: 


of God in the continuance of ſcripture, notwithſtanding the fraudu- 
lence of heretics always to deprave the fame. Hecker. 
From me what can proceed | 
| But all corrupt: mind and will deprav'd. Miller. 
Deen a'vedxess [of deprave] a radicated or rooted habit of naugh- 
tineſs, corruption. Our original dpravedreſs and proneneſs of ou: 
eternal part to all oo 1 Fa 
Drcera'vExENT ave] vitia te, corruption. pariti- 
2 — eB 4 fot, — — hacy. 
rown. 


Dernz'ver [of Aprave] he who corrupts or cauſes 4 . 
. *. — or corrupted nature, habit, &c. depr2- 


8. 
Dr'rarc ABLE [deprecabilis, Lat.] that may be intreated. 
To Dr'rxECATE, verb next. [deprecor, Lat.] 1. To pray againſt any 
diſtreſs or calamity, to pray earneſtly. 2. To requeſt, to petitior. 
3. To aſk pardon for. : | 
To + verb act. 1. To implore mercy of. 
He | 
Thoſe darts, whoſe points make Gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his pow'r. Prior. 
3. To pray deliverance from. Ia difreca- 
cating of evil, we make an humble acknowled of guilt. Gree 
Drrxreariox, Lat. 1. A praying againſt, as when perſons en- 
dezvour by prayer to divert the judgments of God, or ſome calamitic; 
that threaten them. Sternutation they conceived to be a good ſign or 
a bad one; and fo uſed a gratulation for the one, and a diprecaticr 
for the other. Brown, 2. Intreaty, petitioning. 3. An excuſing, 2 
begging pardon for. ; 
EPRECATION [in rhetoric} a figure, whereby the orator invokes 
the aid of ſome perſon or thing ; or prays for ſome evil puniſhment to 
befal him, who ſpeaks falſely, either himſelf or his — 
Deynzca'rive, or Drake TORY, ad). and, 9 g to 
deprecate, or to excuſe, apologizing. Sent many umble and depre- 
catory letters to the Scottiſh king, to appeaſe him. Bacon. | | 
Deyreca'ror, Lat. 1. One that ſues for another, an interceſſor 


2. An excuſer. To 


Pda oy” — 


D E P 


To DIE CAT E. werh af. [deprijer, Fr. deſrecidr, Sp. of depreci- 
aim, ſup. of depretis, from dr and pretium, Lat. price] 1. To run- 
down the price of. 2. Lo undervalue. That mercy they endeavour 
© depreciate and miſreprelent. Alili on. | 

Deenz'ciaTtd, per. and part. puff. of to depreciate [depreciatus, 
Lat.] cried down in price, undervalued. 

To Dzrratbars {depreder, Lat.] 1. To rob, to pillage. 2. To 
ſpoil, to devour. Le!s apt to be conſumed and depredated by the ſpi- 
ita Bacon. 

Derrzpa'TION [Fr. depredaione, It. of depr . 
preying upon, voracity, walle. I he ſpeedy depredation of air upon 
watery moiſture. Bacon. 2. A robbing or ſpoiling. Matters of pri- 
vacy and depredations. Hay<card. R ies and depredations. Wotton. 

DeraEDa'Tor [depraedator, Lat.] a robber, or devourer. We 
have three that collect the experiments, which are in all books ; theſe 
we call depredator:. Bacon. | 

To Drauf xo [defpreberdo, Lat.] 1. To catch or ſeize unawares, 
to take in the fact. That wretched creature being drehende in that 
implety, was held in ward. Hooker. Deprehend:d in to grois an im- 
poſture. Mere. 2. To find out, to come to the know iedge of. They 
are to be deprebended by experience. Bacon. 

DernEne'ns1BLE [of depreterd] 1. That may be caught. 2. That 
may be conceived or u 


DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS [of deprebenfble] capableneſs of being caught 
or underſtood. | 
 Drueenr xox [depreberſio, Lat.] a catching or taking at una- 


wares, a 5 | 

To Derrt'ss [Apreſum, ſup. of prime, from de and premo, Lat. 
to preſs] 1. To * _ * 2. To let fall, * down. 
Raiſing or depreſſing the eye. Newtor. 3. To abafe, bring down, or 
humble. Others depre/; their own minds. Locke. It breuks the gloom 

which is apt to depreſs the mind. Aduiſer. 

To Derarss te Pole [with navigators] a perſon is ſaid to depreſs 
the pole, ſo many degrees as he fails or travels from either pole to- 

s the equinoctial. 

Drraksstox [Fr. A priſfonc. It. of depreo, Lat.] 1. The act of 
prefling or forcing down. 2. The _—__ or talling in of a ſuriace. 
They have their own degree of roughneis, conſiſling of little protu- 
berances and depreſions. Boyle. A {mall de reſſian of the bone will 
riſe or caſt off. }/7/eman. 3. The act of humbling. abaſement. De- 
preſſtin of the nobility may make a king more abiolute, but leis ſatc. 
Bacen, 

DeegEss10N of an Equatizn [with algebraills] is the bringing it 
into lower and more fi-aple terms, by divinon. | 

DeyrEsSiON of a Planer [with aſtrologers] is when a planet is in 
a figu which is oppoſite to that of its exaltation, : 

Derazsston c a Star beluæv the Horizon [ with aſtronomers] is the 
diſtance of a ſtar from the horizon below, and is meafured by the arch 
| off the vertical circle or azimuth, paiing through the ſtar, intercepted 
between the ſtar and the horizon. | 

Derax'ssok, Lat. 1. One who preſſes or keeps down. 2. An op- 


Daraksson Auriculariczm, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the 
ear in beaſts, which ſerves to depreſs or let fall the ear, called alſo 
imens, Sc. 

EPRESSOR Labii Inſerioris [in anatomy] a muſcie lying between 
the depreſſores labiorum communes, and poileſſing that part of the 
jaw, called the chin, and is inſerted into the nether lip, and in preſ- 
* down, it turns it outwards. 

EPRESSOR Labiorum, Lat. = anatomy} a muſcle ariſing from the 
inferior edge of the jaw bone fide-ways, and then aſcends directly to 
the corner of the lips; this and its partner acting with the quadrati, 
expreſs'a forrowful countenance, in dragging down the corners of the 
mouth and cheeks. | 

Deraksson Oculi, Lat. in anatomy] a pair of muſcles ſpringing 
from each corner of the eye, and anſwered by another of the like 
| figure and ſtructure. in the lower eye. lid. | 

Deyress0'res Naſ [with anatomilt>] a pair of muſcles that ariſe 
from the os maxillare, and are inſerted into the extremities of the 
alz, which they pull downwards. | ; 

Deere'TiarED [depretiatus, Lat.] leiſened in the price, underva- 
laed, vilified. Sce DEPAECIATE. 


Drrazria'riox, Lat. an undervaluing, a leſſening the eſteem or 


value, Cc. 55 

De'ratukxs, Lat. [with anatomiſts] one of the ſtrait muſcles, 
which moves the globe or ball of the eye, which ſerves to pull it 
downwards; it is alſo called humilis. | 

De'yrIMENT, adj. [deprimens, Lat.] ſee DeyrivexSs. The attol- 
lent and depriment muſcles. Derhazr. 

DzerIva'TIo a Bereficic, Lat. is when, for ſome great crime, 2 
miniſter is wholly and for ever deprived of his benefice or living. 

DeyrIVaT10 ab Cfficto, Lat. is when a miniſter is for ever deprived 
of his orders. | 

Dzraiva'riox {privation, Fr. privazione, It. frivacien, Sp. of 4. 
and privatio, Lat.] a bereaving or taking away, as when any perſon 
is deprived of any thing. Fools, whoſe end is deſtruction, and cter- 
nal depri vation of being. Bentley. 

Drralvariox {in the canon law] the act of diveſting or taking 
away a ſpiritual promotion or dignity. | 

To Drxex!'ve {priver, Fr. privare, It. privar, Sp. depriwo, Lat.] 
3. To bereave or rob of a thing ; having 2 before the thing taken. 
The horrid manner in which he had been deprived of him. Clarendon. 


Depriv'd of fight. Pepe. 2. To hinder, to debar from; ſometimes 


with 7. 
Depri d 
His bleſſed count nance. Milton. 
The gholts rejected are th' unhappy crew, 
Depriv'd of ſepclchres and funeral due. Dryden. 
3. To releaſe, to free from. 
Moſt happy he, | 
Whoſe lealt delight ſufficeth to deprive 
Remembrance of all pains which him oppreſt. Senſer. 
4. To diſcard or put out of an office. A winiſier deprived for incon- 


DER 


formity ſaid, that if they dpriv'd him, it ſuauld colt an Lund. # 


mens li Cs. ACCK. 


DzyT# (diepte, Du. deepre, L. Ger. ricffe, II. Ger] 1. Pucpricts. 
1 — the meaſure of any thing from the fuarfice downwards. 
l ef and deep caves of feveral e. Bacon. 2. Deep place, not 

The falſe tides ſkim o'er the cover d lar d. 

And ſeamen with diſſembled 4 be:ray. PA. 
3. The abyfs. He ſet a compaſs on the late of the geb. Prat 
4. The midſt. The 2 or middle of a ſcaſon in the 4%, 0: 
winter. Clarendon. 5. Abſtratiedneſs, obſcarity. There are greuter 
depths and obſcurities in an elaborate and well-written piece of nou- 
ſenſe, than in the moſt abſtruſe tract of ſchool divinity. Lon 

DtPTH of a Squadron or Battalliun [in the military ait] is the num- 
ber of men there is in the file; that of the battalion being gencially 
hc. and that of the ſquadron three. | 


To De*'yrurx {diepen, Du. vcr:icfen, II. Ger,} to Ceepen or make 
deeper. | 


5 To Deev'ceLe:Tt [Acer, Fr.] to deflower, to beicave of vir 
inity. 
Fa [4 pulfir, Lat.] a driving, threſting, or beating a- 

Deev'sory {depul/orins, Lat.] putting away, averting. 

To De 'rvrareE [dffuraturr, ſup. of Arge, Lat. A purer. Fr.} 
to purify, to ſeparate the pure from the impure part of any thins 
Chemiltry enables us to deprrate bodies. Boyle. ; 
Deruxark, adj. {from the verb} 1. Clear fed, free from impuri- 
ties. 2. Pure, not tainted. A knowledge dzarate from the deiile. 
ment of a contrary. Glanville. | | 

Dzrvra'TION [Aura lone, It. of defrratio, Lat. with ſurgeons] 

1. The cleanſing of any body from its excrementitious dregs, flth, 
or more grois parts. The ventilation and depzration of the blood. 
Bovie. 2. The cleaning of a wound from its filth. 
Jo Dru'ak, verb a. [deprrer, = 1. Jo cleanſe, to free from 
impurities. 2. To purge, to tree from fone hurtful quality. It pro- 
duced plants of ſuch imperſection and harmful quality, as the waters 
of the general food could not wath out or 4% e. Raleigh. 

Deev'key, puriticd, detecated or cleared from dregs. 

DtevTa'rION { Fr. deputo>iore, It.] 1. The act of appointing with * 
a ſpecial commiliion. 2. Vicegeren'y, the poikefiion oi any com- 
initton given. e 

All the fav'rites that the abſent king | 

In &putation leſt behind him. Nallet are. 
3. The inſtrument, commiiion, or warrant that ſome oficers of the 
cuſtoms, Sc. act by. 

To Dererr  deputer, Fr. d-/utar, Sp. diputare, It. and Lat.] t» 
appoint one to act in the {tead of another. Thy matters are gool 
and right, but there is no man g-pured of the king. to hear. 2 Sum. 

To Drru'rE ſin a body politic] is to tend ſome of the men bers 
to a prince or ſtate: either to pay homage, to make remorſ:runce, to 
be preſent at debates, Ec. | 

Dr'rury [G nt, Fr. d-putato, Ir. dirata lo, Sp. of deputntur, 
Lat] a lieutenant cr perſon appointed to gyvera or act in the place of 
another. 

DeevrTy ſin the ſenſe of the law} 1. One who executes any office, 
Sc. in the right of another man; for whoſe miſdemeanour or fer- 
feiture, the perſon for whom he acts ſhall loſe his office. He exer- 
ciſeth dominion over them, as the vicegerent and d.puty of almighty 
God. Hale. 2. Any one that tranſacts bufnzfs for another in gene- 
ral. Preſbyters abſent from their churches wight be ſaid to preach 
by thoſe deputies, who in their ſtead did but read homilies. Hooker. 

To Dequa'xrTIiTaTrz [of de and guantitas, Lat.] to diminith the 
quantity. Gold, which is current by reaſon of its allay, is actually 
dequautitated by fire. Broten. 

Da. A term uſed in the beginning of names of places. It is 
generally to be derived from deon, Sax. a wild beaft, unleſs the place 
ſtands upon a river; for then it may rather be fetched from the Eri- 
tiſh, dur, i. e. water. Gibſon's Camden. | . 
Io DEA CN [ deraciner, Fr.] 1. To tear up by the roots. 

| The culture ruſts, | 
| That ſhould gderacinate ſuch ſavagery. 
2. To aboliſh, to extirpate. 8 | 

To Dtra"1cx, or To Der a'ix ſof d&/ratins, derations, Lat. bar. 
old law] 1. To prove or juſtify. When the parſon of any church 
is diſturb'd to demand tythes in the next parith, by a writ of indica- 
vit, the patron ſhall have a writ to demand the advowſon of the tythes 
being in demand; and when it is A raigned, then ſhall the plea paſs 
in the court chriſtian, as far forth as it is deraigned in the king's 
court. Blewt. 2. To diſorder, to turn out of courſe. 

Derarcxuext, or DeaALTX MN [from deraign, in law] 1. The 
act of deraigning or proving. 2. The act of diſordering or turning 
out of courſe. 

Draicxurvr [with civilians] a diſcharge cf a profeſſion ; a term 
ſometimes applied to ſuch religious perſons, who ſorſook their orders. 
In ſome places the ſubſtantive dereignment is uſed in the very literal 
ſignification with the French diſrazer, or d:franger, that is, turning 
out of courſe, diſplacing or ſetting out cf order; as, deraignment or 
departure out of religion, and dere:gnment or diſcharge of their pre- 
feſhon. Plount. | 

De'r as [%ex5, Gr.] the ſkin. | 

To Draa [deſrayer, Fr. to turn out of the right way] 1. Ta- 
mult, noiſe. 2. Merriment, jollity, folemnity. Douglaſs. 

De'rszxT, a city of Dagiſtan, ſituated on the weſtern coaſt of 
the Caſpian ſez. Lat. 41* 15 N. Long. 50% E. | 

De'rsy, the capital of Derbyſhire, 127 miles from London. Tt 
has the river Derwent on the weſt-ſide, and on the ſouth that called 
Mertin-brook, which has nine bridges over it, before it falls into the 
Derwent. It gives title of earl to the noble family of the Stanley e, 


S/ al: pcare. 


and ſends two members to parliament. The county of Derby alto 
ſends two members to parliament. 
To Der. verb af. ¶deſuan, Sax. ] to hurt; now obſclcte. 
Dred for his Arring doe, and bloody deed, 
For all in blood and ſpoil is his delight. 
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Spenſer. 


Dru, 


DER 

Deren, or Markt r-Dratiian, a market-town of Norfolk, 
te miles from London. | 

Dear lan, or Dinrixy ſin law] the proof of a thing that a 
perton denies to be dene by himſelf. 

D:'rericr, 04. | derelitts, It. of {relifius, Lat.] utterly forſaken, 
left deſtitute. 

D:s#11ct lan, fuch lands as are forſaken by the ſea. 

Dtrt1i.i'crios [religion, It. of derelictio, Lat.) 1. An utter 
leaving or forſaking. The effects of God's moſt juſt diſpleaſure, the 
withdrawing of grace and derelie1on in this world. Hooker. 2. The 
ſtate of being left or forſaken utterly. 

D+'z:11cTs [in civil law] ſuch goods as are wiltully thrown away 
or re/inquiſhed by the owner. 

% Drai ve [deriderr, It. and Lat.] to laugh a perſon to ſcorn, 
to mock, to out or fleer at. They who moſt reprehend or de ide 
v. hat we do. Hooker. 

With flagitiou: pride, 
Inſult my darkneſs, and my groans ie Pope. 

Drri'ptr [of Aria]! 1. One who mocks, a ſcoffer. Deriders 
of religion. Hecoker, 2. A droll, a buffoon. : 

Dzr1i's1ox [Fr. and Sp. derifiore, It. of drrifio, Lat.] the act of 
deriding, laughing, or mocking, contempt, a laughing ftock. I am 
in device daily, every one mocketh me. Jeremiah. The ſecret 
ſcorn and derifion of thoſe he converſes with. Addi/or. 

Der!'sve [of deride] mocking, ſcoffing. 

Derifive taunts were ſpread from gneſt to gueſt, _ 
And each in jovial mood his mate addreſt. Pope. 

Der1'sory [deriſorias, Lat.] ridiculing, laughing at. 

Deri'vasit [of ive] attainable by right of deſcent or deriva- 
tion. The ſtandard of all honour dcr:vable upon me. South. 

Drarwva'riox [Fr. derivatione, It. derivacion, Sp. derivatio, of 
de and rivns, Lat. a river or ſtream] properly a draining of water, or 
turning its courſe Theſe iſſues and derivations being once made ard 
ſupplied with new waters puſkiag them forwards, would continue 
their courſe, till they arrived at the fea. Burnet. 

Dr2ivatiox [with rhetoricians] a figure which joins words to- 
gether, which are derived one from another, as diſcreet, diſcretion. 

Drawartiox (with grammarians] is the tracing a word from its 
original. The doriwation of the word ſubſtance, favours the idea we 
have of it. Locke. 

Dezrvarins [with phyſicians] is the drawing of a humour from 
ore part to ther. Derivation differs from revulſion only in the 
meaſure of the diſtance and force of the medicines. If we draw it 
to ſome very remote or contrary part, we call that revulſion, if only 
to ſome neighbꝰ' ring pli ce, and by gentle means, we call it deriva- 
tian. Minu. 
Drrxi'vative, d. {derivatif, Fr. derivation, It. of derivativns, 
Lat.] derived, drawn, er taken from another. A der.wative per- 
fection. Hate. | 


Drawarive, . [from the adj.] the thing or word derived or 


taken from another. 
For honovr, | | 
| "Tis a derivative from me to mine. Shakeſpeare. 
Ihe word honeftus ſtrictly ſignifies no more than creditable, and is 
| but a e trom honour, which ſignifies credit, or honour. Sonth. 
Drz1varively, adv. [from derivative] in a derivative manner, 
in oppontion to originally. | 
To Drer've, verb act. [deriver, Fr. derivar, Sp. deri dare, It. 
ard Lat.) 1. To draw or fetch from another, or = the original. 
am, mv rd. as well dri4'd as he. Shakeſpeare, Men derive their 
ideas of Cation from their reflection on the train of ideas, they ob- 
ferve ta ſuccted one another in their unde;ſtandings. Locke. 2. Io 
turn the courſe of any thing, to let out. Company leſſens the ſhame 
cf vice by tharing it, and abates the torrent of a common odium, by 
4criving it into many channels. South. 3. To communicate to ano- 
ther, as from the ſource or origiral. Chriſt having Adam's nature 


hat incorrupt, &eriverb not nature but incorruption from his own per- 


ton, unto all that belong unto him. Hasler. 4. To communicate by 
deſcent of blood. An excellent diſpoſition of mind is derived to your 
lordſhip, from the parents of two generations. Felton. 5. To ſpread 
gradually from one place to arother. The ſtreams of the public 
wiltice were derived into every part. Davies. 6. With grammarians, 
to trace a word from its roct or origin. 
o Derive, verb neut. 1. To proceed from, to owe its origin to. 
Pow'r from heav'n | 
Dries, and monaichs rule by God's appointed. Prior. 2. 
To deſcend from by blood. | 


Den1'ver [cf derive] one that draws from the original. Not only 


_ a partake of other mens ſins, but alſo a deriver of the whole guilt of 
them to himſelf.  Soxth. | 

Dau [Jeun, Gr.] the ſkin of an animal covering the whole 
body, immediately under the cuticle or ſcarf-ikin. 

Drauaro'ibEs [of àgna, the ſkin, and .., Gr. likeneſs] ſkin- 
like, an epithet given to the exterior membrane that inveſts the brain. 

Dern, a4. [ deayn, Sax.] 1. Sad, ſolitary. 2. Barbarous, cruel ; 
both ſenſes are now obſolete. | 

Dr 'xxiER, adj. laſt. It is merely French, and uſed only in the 
following phraſe. The dernier reſort and ſupreme court of judica- 
ture. e. * 

To Di rocart, verb ad. [deroger, Fr. derogare, It. ar, Sp. 
2 2 To leſſen, to = off from the worth of a thing 
or perſon, to diſpara 2. To do an a& con to a in 
| — cuſtom. — 2 diminiſh its former 2 — 2 
caſtoms ard ſliles uſed here, many of thoſe civil and canon laws are 
controulcd and —_— Hale. 

To 1;rrogaTE, werb neut. to degenerate, to act con to one's 
character or dignity. We ſhould be injurious to — if we 
did drrogate from them whom their ind hath made great. Hooker. 

De'socGaTE, a4}. [from the verb] leſſened in value, damaged. 

Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, | 
Ard from her 4erogate body never ſpring | 
A babe to honour her. Shakeſpeare. | 

DiroGa'Tror Fr. Arg ane. It. derogation, Sp. of deregatio, Lat.] 

1 4 detracting from the worth of any perſon or thing, a diſparaging ; 


DES 


ſometim es having to. but properly from. Which they could not eat 
now admit, without ſome fear of derogati:n /+.m their credit. a 
Neither is that any thing which | ſpeak 7s his Seguin. Spen/cr, | 
ſay not this in d-r-gation 79 Virgil. Dan. A derogation from their 
merit. Add;/or. 2. The act of making void a formal law or contrac! 
Nothing was done or handled 7 the derogation of the king's lg 
treaty with the Italians. Bacen. That which enjoins the deed i; (, 
law; and the ſcripture, which allows of the will, is neither tie 
tion nor relaxation of that law. enth. 

Dino'carive [derggatizns, Lat.] derogatory. detrafiing from tl. 
worth of. I hat ſpirits are corporeal, ſeenis to me a Concert er;.., 
tive to himſolt. — 8 

Dero'catrority [of derogatory] in a detracting manner. 

Dero'GaToriNtss [of gate] tendency to derogate; act 
derogating. 

DzxoGirory [dcrigataire, Fr. deregaterie, It. and Sp. dere gate: 
21, Lat.] the ſame as acrogarive. Conceptions of the world dee 
unto God. Browx. U heſe beings, as commonly underitooc, 
are derogatory from the wiſdom and power of the author of nature 

rue. 

De'xvicts, or Drxviszs [Ar vis, Fr. among the Turks] a fort ©: 
monks who profeſs extreme poverty, and lead a very auttere life. IH 
derviſes, called alſo Mevelatives, of one Mevelava the founder, affect 
a great deal of modeſty, humility, patience, and charity; they © | 
bare-legged and open-breafteJ, and the better to inure themicive- 40 
patience, frequently burn themſelves with a red hot iron. Ther have 
meetings on Tueſdays and Fridays, at which the ſuperior of their 


= 1 
— 


haouſe is preſent ; at which meetings one of them plays all the whil- Git 


a flute (which inſtrument they highly eſteem, as conſecrated by |. 
and the iarch of the Old Teſtament, being ſhepherds who ſuns 
the praiſes of God upon it) the reſt dance, turning their bodies row, 
with an incredible fruiftneſs, having inured themſelves to this exercii. 
from their youth: This they do in memory of their patriarch Mer 
lava, who, they ſay, turned round continually for the ſpace ot 400 


days, without any food or refreſhment, after which he fell into an * 


taſj, and received wonderful revelations for the eſtabliſhment of the.r 
order. The greateſt part of theſe Derviſes apply themlcives to le. 
demain poſtures, G. to amuſe the people ; others practite ſorcery and 
magic, and all of them drink wine, brandy, and other ttrong liquor- ; 
not (if we'll take it upon their word) from a principle of /elf i» («/- 
gence ; but regarding the /fapefation, which entues after the fil {low 
of ſpirits is evaporated, as a kind of c, in imitation of their fun 
der. Paul Ricaut {from whom this account is taken) ſays, that t. 
chief foundation and reſidence of this Mevelave order [otherwilc a 
moſt commonly nam'd De: wiſe] is at Iconium, conſiſting of 400 de 
tees; and which governs all the other convents of that order uit 
the Juri empire. He obſerves ill further; that tho the Mahome 
tan doctors informed him, theſe religious houſes and inſlitutions were 
a> ancient as Mahomet; yet the 'Turkith hiſtory, and other recoiil-, 
make no meution of them till the reign of Orchan, ſecond Sultan v1 
the Turks, who is famed to have been the firſt tounder of hefe ore 
But Monſ. Dherbelot carries theſe religious inſtitutions as high as the 
reign of Natier the Samanide, i. e. to within about 300 lunar voar- 
(for by ſuch the Mahometans reckon) after Mahomet, which | the 
rather mention, as it ſquares with the firſt rite of Monkery wich us. 
I mean, not till the fourth century. [See Braaxyevau and Cara 
ruxvGIAxs.] He adds, that the word derwi/e fignifies in general a 
pozr nar in the Per fian and Turkiſo languages, as the word faguir duo 
in the Aralic, and that the habit which theſe religioniſts wear is called 
khirkhah, which ſignities in Arabic a rent garment; ſuch being the h. 
bit of the ancient prophets ; if we may credit the Mahometans ; ani 
who accordingly have this proverbial expreſion amongſt them, tha: 
the 4hirkbah or rent garment of Mo/es was more precious than the gil: 
and gorgeous robes of Pharaoh. Dherbelat Bibliothegue Oricut. 


. 2 . 
a * Even there where Chriſt vouchſaf d to teach, 
Their Derwiſes dare an impoſtor preach. Sali. 
Dervxcixa'T0N, Lat. a cutting off buthes or trees, or any ching 
that incumbers the ground. . 
D:'xwexrT, a river of England, which taking its riſe in the north 
riding of Vorkſhire, runs ſouth, and falls into the Ouie. 
Dtsarc1xa'T10N, Lat. a taking off baggage, an unloading. 
De'sanrT. See Dester. 
De'scaxT [deſeants, It. in muſic] 1. A ſong or tune compoſed :: 


You are too flat, | 
And mar the concord with too harth a deſcant. Shakeſpeare. 
The wakeful IIightingale. 
All night long her amorous dr/cant ſung. Milton. 
2. The art of compoling in ſeveral parts. 

Plain DescanT, is * ground or foundation of muſical compo 
ſitions, conſiſting entirely in the orderly placing of many concord. 

Figurate DescaxT, or Florid DEscaxT, is that part in the air 6 
muſic, wherein ſome diſcords are intermixt with concords, and 
may well be termed the ornamental and rhetorical part of mutic, in 20. 

that here are introduced all the varieties of points, ſyncopes, di- 
verſities of meaſures, and whatſoever elſe is capable of adorniug the 
compoſition. 

Descax'r Double, is when the parts are ſo contrived, that the treble 
may be made the baſs, and e contra, the baſs the treble. 

— [in a metapharical ſenſe] a continued diſcourſe on an 
ſubject. a diſputation, a diſquifition branched out into many head>. 
Commonly uſed in cenſure or contempt. — 

Stand between two churchmen, good my lord, 

For on that ground [I'll build a holy tt Shakeſpeare. 
Our unkind reportings and fevere deſcants upon our brethren. Gower: 
ment of the Tongue. 

To De'scaxT, verb neut. 1. ſin muſic] is to run a diviſion or va- 
riety, with the initrument or voice. 2. To ling in parts. 

To DescaxT [in a metaphorical ſenſe] to render a thing mor: 
— by enlarging the diſcourſe, to make ſpeeches, in contempt or 
cenſure. 

To ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 
And 4:/:a»r on mine own deformity. Shakeſpeare. 
Com 'i 
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Com'it thou for this, vain boaſter, to ſurvey me, 
| Lo d//cant on my ſtrength. and give the verdict? Ai/ror. 
A virtuous man thould be pleaſed to find people deſcanting upon bi- 
actious, becaule, when thoroughly canvaſſed, they turn to his honour. 
141m. 

To Desct'xv, verb neut. [ deſcendre, Fr. diſcendere, It. de/cender, Sp. 
of deſcends, Lat.] 1. Lo come, or be carried down from a higher to a 
lower place, to fall. 'The rain dg, and the floods came. &. Mat- 
thew. «+ 
Foul with ſtains 
Of guſhing torrents and d te,. rains. Addijen. 

2. To come down, in a popular ſenſe, implying only an arrival at one 
place from another. He ſhall en into battle and periſh. 1 Same! 
3. To come ſuddenly or violently, to fall upon in hothility. 

His wiſh'd return with happy pow'r befriend, 

And on the ſuitors let thy wrath dzſcend. Pope. 

To make an invaſion. 

The goddeſs gave th'alarm ; and ſoon is known, 

The — fleet deſcending on the town. Drucr. 
5. To come of a family, to be extracted from; ſometime: in a pathve 
form. Will is younger brother to a baronet, and cent of the an- 
cient family of the Wimbles. Addifon. Deſpair d2/cends from a mcan 
original, the offspring of fear. Cz/lier. 6. To fall in order of inheritance 
| to any ſucceſſor. Should we allow the eſtate of the father ought to . 
Fend to the eldeſt ſon, yet the father's natural dominion, the paternal 
power, cannot deſcend unto him by inheritance. Locke. 7. To extend a 
diſcourſe from to particular conſiderations. Congregations 
diſcerned the ſmall accord that was among themſelves, when they de- 
ſeended to particulars. Decay / Piety. 

To Dxscexo, verb af. to walk downward upon a place. He 
ended, and they both 4/cende the hill. Milren. A high hill, fo very 
_ that there would be no mounting or de/cending it, were it not 
made up of a looſe earth. Adi. 

Desct'xpaxT, a. [Fr. of deſcerdens, Lat. in genealogy] 1. A term 
relative to aſcerdant, and applied to a perſon who is born, or 1ue+ 
from another; offspring. ity, progeny of an anceltor at hate v er 
diſtance. A true deſcendant of a patriot line. Dryaen. 

Desce'xpetxrT, adj. [deicenden;, Lat. It ſcems to be eſtabliſed tha! 
the ſubſtantive ſhould derive the termination from the French, and the 
adjective from the Latin. Veh! 1. Falling, commy down. 
There is a regreſs of the ſap from above Cownwards, and ti d/ on- 
Ant juice principally nouriſhes fruit and plant. Ray. 2. Proceeding 
trom an original or anceſtor. 

More than mortal grace | 
| Speaks thee aeſce:. {nt of ethereal race. Per. 

Desct'xpii. from 4/end} 1. Such as may admit of 2 paſſage 
downwards. 2. Tranſmitfible by inheritance. Honorary tees and 
infeudations were de/centible to the eldeit. Hale. 
 Desct'xpixe [deſcendens, Lat.] falling or moving from above 
downwards. | 

Descexvixc Latitude [in aſtronomy] is the latitude of a planet in 
its return from the nodes to the equator. : 

Desce'x510x [de/cenfio, Lat.] the act of deſcending or going down, 
a declenſion, a degradation. From a god to a bull, à heavy de/cenfior. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Descexs:0x [with chemiſts] th: falling downwards of che eſſential 
juice, diſſolved from the diſtilled matter. | | 

DrscExsiox of a Sign [with aſtronomers} is an arch of the equator, 
which ſets with ſuch a ſign or part of the zodiac, or any planet therein, 
being either direct or oblique. 

Desct x$iox Oi], [with aſtronomers] 1s a part of the equator 
which deſcends or ſets with the fun or ſtar, or any part of the heavens 
in an oblique ſphere. | 
DxscENsIOx Right {with aſtronomers] is an arch of the equator 

which deſcends with the fign or ſtar that is in it, below the horizon of 
a right ſphere. 

Desce'x510x.a1. [from deſcenſion] relating to deſcent. 

Drsckxsiox Al. Difference [in attronomy | is the difference between 
the right and oblique aſcenſion of the {ame tar. 

Dzscex30'rrvn, Lat. [with chemiſts) is a furnace to difti] with 
fer 8 i. c. by cauſing the vapours to deſcend or fall down- 
wards. 

Desce'xT [diſecnfus, Lat. deſecnte, Fr.] 1. The coming or going 
down of any thing from above. 

| Why do fragments from a mountain rent, Des 
end to the earth with ſuch a twift d-/conr ? Blackmore. 
2. Progreſs downwards. Gradual and pentle 4 cents downwards in 
thoſe parts of the creation that are beneath men. £ock-. 3. Obliquitx, 
inclination. Sources of rivers low upon a d;/cent or inclining plane. 
Ii cadward. 4. Lowelt place. 
From th' extremeſt npward of thy head, 
To the deſcent and duit below thy feet, 
A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Iovaſion, hoſtile entrance into a kingdom. In alluſion to the height | 


of a ſhip. The frft ent on fore. Wotton. That untortunate 4 
ſtent upon the iſle of Ree. Clarendon. 6. Tranſmiſſion of any thing by 
ſucceſhon and inheritance. If conſent firſt gave a ſceptre into any one's 
hand, that alſo mutt direct its ct and conveyance. Locke. 7. The 
ſtate of proceeding from an anceſtor. They had great reaſon to glory 
in their common dee from Abraham, Iizac, and Jacob. Arterbary. 
8. The ſteep fide of a hill. 9. A birth or extraction. My matter”: 
heirs in true deſcent. Shate/pecre. 

Turnus, for high 4c and mien, 

Was firſt. Dryer. | 
10. Offspring, inheritors. The care of our «ſcent 2 — us moſt 
Milton. 11. A ſingle ſtep in the ſcale of genealogy. No man living 
is a thouſand cen from Adam. Hiker. Thrice cleven dejcerts the 
crown retained. Sperſer. 12. A rank in the ſcale or order of being. 

How have [ then with whom to hold converic, 

Save with the creatures which I made, 

And thoſe to me inferior: infinite de/cerits 

Beneath what other creatures are to thee. Milton. 
Lineal Drscrxr, is that which is convey'd down in a right lie, 

from the grandfather to the father, and from the father to the ton, 
trom tlic ſon to the grandſon. 
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Crate al , is that which ſprings out of the tide ct the i 
0. blood, as from a man to his brothe: 'S nephew, Wc. | 

Deck [in mechanics] is the motion or tendency of a bod\ 
towards the center of the earth, either directly or obliquely. 
Drsckxt into a Moat or Ditch, (in fortincation] is a deep digging 
into the earth of the covered way, in the form of a trench ; the wp © 
which is covered with planks or wattles bound clote together, and 
well loaded with earth, to ſecure the foldliers again te, in choir pat- 
ſage into the moat or ditch. ; 

D+sctxT [in blazonry}] is a term uſed to fipnify coming donn: 
as, 4 lion in deſcent, is a lion coming down, 5. e. with his heel» up to. 
wards one of the baſe points, as tho' he were leaping down from tome 
high place. 

To make @ PSE upon a Country, i, to land on it with invading 


forces. 


Descexrs [in fortification} the holes, vaulis and hollow place 
which are made by undermining the ground. | 

To De5crt'pt [d'crire, Fr. deſcrivers, It. dire l, Sp. of dei; ri 
J. at. in language] 1. To explain, to mark out any thing by the mencier 
of its properties. Beautiful and vivid ſentiments of the thing he 4. 
J-ribes. Watts. 2. To diſtribute into proper heads Men paticd this 
the land, and de/cribed it by cities into ſeven part» in a book. 7o/ 4 
3. To define laaly by the promiſcuous mention of qualiti-. general 
and particular. 

to Drscxter [in drawing, painting, Sc.] 1. To draw the fn; 
of a thing, to repreſent. 2. Lo delinc ate, to tec: As u here this! 
waved round cribes a circle. f 

To Desckint [in geometry] is to draw a line, to form a Grote 
ellipfis or parabola, © c, with ru'c and compales. 

A Dicks [uferiberns, Lat. with gc- tiene] a term uicd 
to expreſs tome line or furtace, which by its 3.4on expiettes a plat 
or iolid ſigu: e. | | | 5 

Dt+<cri'pik from Miri“. one that deictites. An iflandd nea 
Spun was by the Greek AH, named Fryira, Browns, 

De (er [ from dr, cry] he that difcovcis or dutec)s. 

The gad drier iat not mite, | 
to ta le tlie ct 4 4 Lit, (7 4 ge. 

Drscatrriox [r. A eiten, It ric, Sp. of dir 'p 
Lat.] 1. Ihe act of deſcritu, 2 * perim Or cle by ts peroent ty - 
qualuie 2. The paſtace or jentencc in whith a cCeirrigtion i> wen. 
A poet muſt refutc all tedious and unneceliary isa. Dr x 

oak tor ftreams immontaliz'd in 10g. 
That loſt in ſilence and oblivion lic, 

Dum are their fountain, and tac channel; ary, 
"That run tor ever by the zuuſe's Heil. | 

And in the {month A % murmur AM. Ai. 

3. A lax explication which, as w ite outward appearance, rnb 
a definition, a fuperhcial, inuccurafe detivition of a thing, viv in! 
a fort of knowledge thercof, frem forme avodents and circuit neu 
peculiar to it, which deterninc it: onus to vive wn tea, winch mon 
diſtinguiſh it from other thiags, Lat haut explaining its n tare n 
eſſence. This fort of definition, liche made up of a mere collection 
of the molt remarkable parts ot proper, i: valid an imperfect dot 
nition or a dec prom Where the donniicn i caed perfect, when it 
is compoſed of the eſſential difference, alded to the general aoturc or 
genus. Wart: 4. The qualities e cle in a deſcription, 

IM pay fix thoufand, and dels ihe Lund, 
Before a trend cf this ri 
Shall loſe a hair. Shak {poo re. 

Descz1'e1s [AH rita, Lat | a tem uled by Lotanic wiitcrs for 
ſuch plants as have been deſcribæd. 7 

To Descay' LA, Fr. of etui, ſup. of d fe, Lat.] 1 
To give notice of auy thing ſuddenly ditcoveiet ; as, the feouts 4. 
{cried the enemy, and gare notice of their arproach. I his ſente 
is now obſolete, but gave occaſion to thote Which arc now in ufe, 2 
Lo ipy out, to examine at a dillance. 

Gone to def. ry 

The ftrenpth o' th' enemy. / care. . 
The houſe of Joteph ſent to de/cry Bethel. fue ; Fo detect, to 
find out any thing concealed. Ot the King they pot a tight ma gallery, 
and of the queen mother at her own table; note place de/coricd, no, 
not by Cadinet. #7rmar. 4. To tpy ow, or Giicein atar off by tac 
eye, to ſee any thing diſtant or abient. | h 

Into the court he took his way, 

Both through the guird, which never him d/cry'd, 

And thro' the watch:nen, who hun never ſpy'd. Sener. 

What's paſt, and what's to come, the can defiry. Shakeſpeare. 

Look back, ſaid I, | | 

Tnyſelf in that large glaſs 4% h. Prior. ; 

Drscx , al. [from the verb] diſcovery, the thiag diſcovered. 

How near's the other army? 

— Near, and on ſpeedy loot, the main 4 

Stands on the hourly thought. gu. 

To Dt's:craTtt [d-/rcratus, of dib or, Lat.] to unhallow, te 
prophane, to diver: from the purpoſe to which any thing is conte 
crated. "The founders of monaſteries imprecated evil on thoſe who 
ſhould / rate their donations. Sa ⁵ ? Survey, 

Drskc Arion from deſecrate] an unhallowing, a prophaning 
abolition of contecration. 

To Distant {d//ertum, ſup of deſero, Lat. diſerter, Fr. diiertare, It. | 
1. To leave, to abandon. What keeps them in hxed tations agauin't 
an inceſſant t ndency to de/ert them? Bentley. 2. To ran away trom 
his colours, to quit a regiment in which one is envited. 3 To tor 
ſake, to quit meanly or treacherouſly. Not one man, who heart, 
with'd the paſiing cf that bill, that ever ed them till the king 
wis in a fli:me. Dryden. 

Drer kr, alt. prob of d:/erwio, Lat. or %% ervir, Fr. or e, 
Eng.] 1. Merit or worth, conduct conſidered with regord to 704 2c. 
or puniihments. W ith equal t of praiie and diſpraſe ſlunncd ber 
ſome, by others defired. Heoker. Uſe every man alter hi n 
who ſhall ſcape whipping ? Shakeſpeare. 2. Proportional mer.t, ela 
to reward. "Fake my deferts to his, aud join them t th. O 
All deſert imports an equality betwecn the good conferred and the gou 
deſerved, or made due. S. ; Þ xcetience, night tieward, . 
ruc. 

Dix r 


DES 


D: «rp T and reward ſeldom keep company. 3 
The Scots lay ; He that's firfl up is nt always ferſt ſer v d. f It is but 
too true, that reward does not always follow merit : But this ought to 
be n diſcoutagement to any one in the purſuit of it; for it will, ſooner 
or later, in chis world or in the next; or at leaſt in the ſatis faction of a 
man's own mind. 
Destar, . properly deſſert [ deffert, Fr.] the laſt courſe of a 
feat, a confectionary or courſe of ſweet-meats. See Des5zRT. 
Dz'<+xT, or DART, . [Fr. deſerts, It. defierto, Sp. deſer- 
tue, Lat.] a wilderneſs, a large, wild part of a country, a ſolitary lone- 
ſo:re place, A pathleſs dert, duſk with horrid ſhades. Miitor. 
8 [dejertas, Lat.] wild, uninhabited, uncultivated. 
Words 


0 
That would be howl'd out in the rt air. Milton. 
A 4-ſort land. Locke. 

Desx'xrx [deſerteur, Fr. diſer tore, It. deſertör, Sp. and Lat.] 1. 
A ſoldier who runs away from his colours, or over to the enemy. 
They are the ſame de/erters, whether they ſtay in our own camp, or 
run over to the enemy's. Decay of Piety. 2. One who forſakes his 
prince, his religion, his poſt, or kis cauſe. The members who at firſt 
withdrew were counted de/erters, and outed of their places in parlia- 
ment. X. Charles. 

Hoſts of a-ſerters who vour honour fold, _ 

And baſely broke your faith for bribes of gold. Dryden. 
3. He who forſakes or abandons another. The fair ſex, if they had 
the deſertey in their power, would have ſhewn him more mercy than 
the Bacchanals did Orpheus. Dryden. 

Drsz'aTiox [Fr. deſertione, It. of deſertio, Lat.] 1. The act of de- 
ſerting, running from the colours. 2. Forſaking a cauſe or poſt. Our 
adherence to one, will neceſſarily involve us in a deſertion of the other. 
Rogers. 3. (Among divines) ſpiritual deſpondency, a ſenſe of God's 
dereliction, or that his grace is wit) drawn. The ſpiritual agonies of a 
foul under deſertir. South. | 5 

DPz:r*nTLEss [from deſert] being without merit, undeſerving, hav- 
ing no claim to favour or reward. | | 
| Lov'd me derte. who with ſhame confeſt 

Another flame had ſciz'd upon my breaſt. Dryden. : 

To Diss'xvr [defervis, Lat. d:ſerwir, Fr.] 1. To be worthy of ei- 
ther reward or puniſhment; of good or ill in general. What he de- 
e of you and me I know. Shakeſpeare. : 

Courts are the places where beſt manners fouriſh, 
Where the d-/c-<i7g ought to riſe. Otævay. TD 
2. To be worthy of reward. According to the rule of natural juſtice 
one man may merit and deſerve of another. Scuth. ES 
Fud Deserve, and then deũte. | 

The Germans ſay ; Auf den verdient, flat der gewinf. (After de 
ſert follo us the reward.) And tho' it don't always happen according 
to the German proverb, it is nevertheleſs blameable to deine a reward 

before it has bien deſerved : But they that will, mult be contented to 
have tins prover hit in their teeth. | i 

Desk“ xvf DET. or Drerxvixer v. adv. [from deſerve] worthily, 
according to deſert; whether of good or ill. | 

hat people victor once, now vile and baſe, 
 Dejerwidly made vaſſal. Milton. | ; 
A man azſerwe{ly cuts himſelf off from the affections of that community 
which he endeavours to ſubvert. Addifor. 3 

Desza vA [from ] a man who merits rewards. It is uſed, 
I think, only iu a good ſenſe. Johnſon. Great deſerwers grow intole- 
rable preſumers. #Fotton. Emulation will never be wanting amongſt 
| poets, when particular rewards and prizes are propoſed to the belt de- 


gerzers, Dryden. 

Desuacuee' [in blazonry] is a term uſed by French heralds, to 
ſigniſy that the beait has limbs ſeparated from his body, in ſuch manner 
that they remain upon the eſcutcheon, with only a ſmall ſeparation 
tram their natural places. Fr. X 

Des1'ccaxT, fab. {from dficcate] an application that dries up 
ſores, a drier. Prevented by deficcants. Il iſeman. 

To Dr'sccarE IAH ct, ſup. of deficeo, Lat.] to dry up, to ex- 
exhale moitture. Bodies d:fiecated by heat. Bacon. 

Des:cca'T1ON, the act of drying up, the 
the ſpirits iilue out of the body, there followeth deficcation. Bacon. 

Drerccartivk, adj. [from deficcate} having the power of drying. 

De51ccarive Medicines [deficcatif, Fr. Aiſeccati vs, It. of Lat. ] thoſe 
that are of a drying quality. . 
Drsiccarivz, ahl. [with phyſicians] a drying plaſter or oint- 

ment. | CR | 

Des1Dera'Ta, Lat. things wanted, required, or ht ſor. | 

To Desi'DERATE, verb act. all-, Lat.) to wiſh, to defire in 
abſence. A word rarely uſed. The ſolution of this fo defirable and fo 
much defiderated problem. Cheyne 


To Desr've [defids, Lat.] to fink or fall down. 


Drsi'biosz, or Dzs1'vious [defidioſus, Lat.] idle, Nothful, lazy, | 


Nuggliſh. 
Es [ defſein, Fr. diſegno, It. definin, Sp. defignatio, Lat.] 1. In- 
tention, 28 reſolution, enterprize, or attempt. 2. Contrivance, 
project. ſcheme, plan of action. Is he a prudent man that lays de/igns 
only for a day? Ti. 3. A icheme formed to the detriment of 
another. A ſedate ſettled d eg upon another man's life. Locke. 

De515n | reſpetting arts and ſciences] denotes the thought, plan, 
and geometrical repreſentation of any thing. 

De5:ict [in painting] the firſt draught or ſketch of a picture, or, 
in general, it 1s the thought that the artiſt had about any great picce ; 
whether the contours or out-lines be only drawn, or whether the piece 
has the ſhadows, or the colours ; fo that if there appears much ſkill or 
zudgment, it is common to ſay, the d:/ign's great and noble. In the 
J-/ign; of ſeveral Greck medals, one may often ſee the hand of an 
Apellesor Protogenes. Alion. 

Desi {in painting] is alſo uſed to ſignify the juſt meaſures, pro- 
portions, and outward forms, which thoſe objects ought to have, that 
re drawn in imitation of nature, and may be called a juſt imitation of 
nature 

To Desi; [ arfogner, deffiner, Fr. deſegnare, It. defignar, Sp. of de- 
hire, Lat.] 1. Vo — a deſign of 2 thing. to — 3 in 
dea. Obſerve whether it be well drawn, or, as moſt elegant artizans 
ter it, Weil d-fggned. Hatton, 


ſtate of being dried. If 
it with a deſiring look. 


DES 


Tae prince d:f;1s | 

The new elected ſeat, and draws the lines. D» der. 
2. To intend or purpoſe. 3. Lo form or order with fowe partici!s, 
view ; having fer. Acts of worſhip were purpoſcly de/igned for the 
acknowledgment cf a being whom the moit excellent creatalg. . 
bound to adore. Stilling ficet. 

You are not icr obſcurity defign'd. Dryden. | 
4. To devote intentially ; having 7. One of thoſe places was 


Signed ts his fon. Clarendon. Defigned to the ſtudy of the law. 1, 
den 5. To mark out. There mult be ways of n, agg |: 


ing the perſon to whom regal power of right belongs. Lo-4e. 
 Dexronanut [de/igns, Lat.] diſtingwihable, capable of being 1 ; 
ticularly marked dul. The mover cannot paſs over all thetic 11 :- 
1 — degrees in an inſtant. Dighy. 

Yz$s168a"TLO0N 1. Appointment, direction. A titulary pretenc 2}, 
grouided upon the vi and veff2racion of Edward the Confeltor. 1 
cn. 2. The act of mnaiking oui by any particular token. Ihis is a Plain 
4 /ignction of the duke of Marlborough. Swift. 3. lmpoit, inte utio: 
Inte and jufinite ſeem to be attributed primarily in their fi: it ce/igr.ar:;,, 
only to thoſe things which have parts. Locke. 4. The marking the 
abutments and boundings of an eitate. 

Dzs!'6xtpLY {of en] on purpoſe, not ignorantly, not inad- 
verten:ly, not by chance. Defignedly to put them to pain. L:-4-. 
Some things were made de/iznedly, and on purpoſe, for ſuch an uic 
as they ſerve to. Ray. 

DrsrexEx {of de/ign] 1. A plotter, one that lays ſchemes. Ih 
rule and practice for ſuch de/igners to ſuborn the public intereſt, ++) 
countenance their private. Decay of Piety. 2. One that forms the 
deſign or idea of ſomething in painting or ſculpture. 'I he Latin ports, 
2 the aeg of the Roman — lived very ncar due anuths -. 

jon. 

Drstexixc, fart. ad. {from d:fgn) having evil deſigns, inſiducus, 
treacherous. by | | | 

A would ſhew me poor, indebted and compell d, 

Defining, — Southern. 

Des! cxixGLY, ina crafty manner, fraudulently. 

De:1cxLEss [of 4% n] having no intention or defi;n; irad. 
vertent. ; 

Des!'cxnLesLY, adv. [of defignileſs} without intention, inadre; - 
tently, ignorantly. In this great concert of his whole creation, the 


«efrgnlefly conſpiring voices are as differing as the conditions C: «:.c 


reſpettive fingers. Boyle. 
Dus gxmexT [of deſiqe] 1. A ſcheme of hoſtility. 
1 he deſperate tempett hath fo bang'd the I urks, 
That their % nment halts. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. A malicious intention, a plot. Advice of the king's deſper utc 
eſtate, and the duke's de/ignment againit ber. Hazward 3. i tic 
idea or ſketch of a work. Cities aud countries are not really fcb. 
but only painted on beards and canvaſs, but ſhall that excutc tlie i: 
painture or Ae of them? Dryden. | 
For tho that fome mean artitts ſkill were ſliou n 
In mingling colours or in placing light, 
Yet ſtill the fair defigniment was his own. Dryd:n. 
DrsrrikxcE [defipientia, Lat.] indiſcretion, foolifknets. | 
1 [Kuh phyficians] the dotage or raving of a fle“ 


perſon. 

Des!''eriexT [defipiers, Lat.] fooliſh, doating. 

Des!'raBLE | Fr. defiderevele, It.) 1. That ought to be deſired o- 
withed for with earneſineſs. It is a thing the molt 4 hrabie to man. 
Rogers. 2. Plealing, delightful. Unwilling to omit any thing that 
might make me bie in her eyes. Addijor. | Exc 

2 1 worthy wis yr + ef | K 

£S1'RE [defir, Fr. defiderio, It. defſeo, Sp. diſcjo, Port. deſederiur:, 
Lat.] 1. Ee of — on — of the 5 + wo of a — „the 
preſent enjoyment of which would afford 42 and delight. Loc. 
2. Longing, withing. Defire's the vaſt extent of human mind. 
Dryder. 3. Entreaty or requelt. | | 

To Dzsi'xe [AÆrer, Lat. defirer, Fr. defiderare, It, i ar, Sp. | 
1. To covet, wiih, or long for. Thou ſhalt not hre the filver. 
Deuteronomy. 2. To appear to long, to expreſs wiſhes. Jove beheld 
den. 3. To entreat or pray. 

Since you take ſuch int'reſt in our woe, 
And Troy's diſaſtrous end defire to know, 
J will reſtrain my tears. Drydes. 5 

Des1'ser [of defire] one that is eager for any thing, a wiſher. I 
will counterfeit the ben itchment of ſome popular man, and give ic 


 bountifully to the gefirers. Shakeſpeare. 


Desi'nous [defereux, Fr. defiders/e, It. deſſcoſs, Sp.] paſſionately 
deſiring or wiſhing for. De to pleaſe and reſemble God by jui- 
tice. Hooker. Drowſy, and deſirous to ſleep. Bacen. Waiting & i- 
rent her return. Milton. 


Dtsi'rovsLY { from en,] ardently, — 


Dsi'kousxESss [of defirons] earneſt de 


To Des1'sT [ dhſſter, Fr. defiftir, Sp. dejiftere, It. and Lat.] to ccaſe 
or leave off, to give over. Dei, thou art diſcern'd. Milton. Many 
will det from a project when | 6 are convinced it is impracticabic. 
Addiſon. | 

1 [of 4%] the act of deſiſting, ſorbearing. Excuſe 
of their 1 from giving any more than they have given l. 
ready. Boyle. 

2 adj. [of defitus, Lat.] ending, concluſive. Inceptive 
and d:/itive propoũtions are of this ſort : the fogs vaniſh as the 1 
riſes, but the fogs have not yet begun to vaniſh, thereſore the fur 1+ 
not yet riſen. Watts. 2 ' 

Desk [As. It. or tiſch, Ger. a table] 1. A writing table. 2. 
The reader's place in a church, commonly made incliving, and vii 
a repoſitory underneath. | 

In the «|, 
That's cover'd o'er with Turkiſh tapeſtry, 
There is a purſe of ducats. Shakeſpeare. 
Not the eſt with filver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſli well japan'd avails 
To wnting of good ſenſe. Swif:. 
Dre'suoOs [of dw, Gr. to bind] any bandage. 
. Dreor ar 


DES 


Dion (4:54, Fr. defolato, It. delolade, Sp. of defolatus, Lat.] 
1. Left alone, forlotn, folicary. 2. Uninhabited. Let us fertk 
fome deſolate ſhade. Shakeſpeare, A deſolate iſland. Broome. 3. 
Kuined, laid watte, deprived of inhabitants. This city ſhall be - 
[ate without an inhabitant. Jeremiah. 

To De'so0LaTe, vb at. {deſols, Lat.] to lay waſte, to deprive of 
inhabitants. Deyjolated by a particular deluge. Bacon. 

Dx*:oLaTtLyY, adv. [of date] ſolitarily, in a deſolate man- 


net. 

Dr'solaTEN EAS [of Hate] ſolitarineſs, uncomfortableneſs, a ly- 
ing waſte. 

EsoLATlox [Fr. cia. It. deſolac lan, Sp. of defolatin, Lat.] 

1. The act of making deſolate, deſtruction of inhabitants. The la- 

mentable deſo/ation made by thoſe Scots. Sperfſer. Death, defelation, 

ruin and decay. Shake/pcare. 2. Gloomineis, melancholy. Every 

thing about you demonſtrates a careleſs de/o/ation. Shekeiprare. 3. K 

place waſted and forſaken. How is Babylon become a dini 
the nations! Jeremiah. | | 

Drsol A rox v [de/latorius, Lat.] making deſolate; belonging to 
a deſolation; comfortleſs. 

De sou TorT bt meme {law phraſe] are words of form in an 
action of treſpaſs, uſed by way of reply to the plea of the detendant ; 
as, when the defendant pleads he did what he was charged with by 
his maſter's order, and the f laintiff replies, he did it of his own pro- 

motion. Fr. | 

De: ya'tn [deſperatio, Lat. de/eſpcir, Fr. dijperazione, It. deſe/peracion, 

Sp. 1 Port.] 1. Lots of hope 
the mind upon the unattainableneſs of ſome good, which 1s the cauſe 
of different effects in the minds of men, ſometimes cauſing pain or un- 
eaſineſs, and ſometimes unconcernedneſs. Lecke. 
| One Lov'd with hope, one languiſh'd with deſpair. Dryden. 
2. That which cauſes deſpair, that of which there is no hope. The 
mere deſpair of ſurgery he cures. SH care. 3. {Among divines] 
Iofs of truſt in the mercy of God. May not hope in God, or godly 
forrow, be perverted into preſumption or de/pair ? Sprat. 

To Dr+5rx'is [ pere, Lat. dejeperer, Fr. diſterare, It. deſcherar, 
Sp. and Port.] to be paſt hopes, to have no hope, to pive over tor 
loft, or as unattainable. The Chineſe 44% air of making of gold, but 
are mad upon making of ſilver. Bacon. | 

Desya':nen [of _— one without hope, one that dcefpond-. 

He cheers the feartul, and comments the bold, 
And makes d:/bairers hope for good ſucceſs. . 

Dtsrar'arvi. [of deſpair and fu] hopelcſs; now oblule:c. Thu 
fiv-et but four deu care. Sidney. 

Desra'tnINGLY {of deſpairing} in 1 manner that betoben defron- 
dence. He ſpeaks ſeverely and de/priving/y of our fociety. n. 

Desya"ininocxtss [of pi] the Nate of being without 
ha 

8 [This is the more analogous ſpelling than a.. 
 Gepeſcher, Fr.] 1. To fend away haſtily. Deſparch'd Achates to the 


ſhips in haſte. Dryden. A ſober and int-!.;gent man 1 deſpatol ef to 
Utrecht. Temple. 2. Lo put to death, to fend out of the world. 


Defatch them with their ſwords. Ezeteil 
Deſpaich me quickly, I may death forgive. Dry-:. 
3. Topertorm a butineſs quickly. No ſooner is one action «4 /þatc/'! 
which we are ſet upon, but another une:ſinefs is ready to {ot us on 
work. Locke. 4. To conclude an affair with another. 
What are the brothers parted ? . | 
They have de pate hd with Pompey, he is gone. SVE e are. 

Desea'rTca [from the verb} 1. Raity execution, ſpeedy pertor:n- 
ance. The Deſpatch of a good ohice is as beneficial to the ſolicitor 
as a good office itielf. 4/i/on. Feigning delay, ſhe wiſhes tor v2- 
patch. Granville, 2. Conduct, management; now obſolete. 

You ſhall put 

This night's great buſineſs into my deſpatch. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Expreſs, haſty meſſage, or meficager ; as, the court of Ergland 
* deſpatches to France. 

Desrea apo [H perado. Sp. diſperats, It.] a deſperate man. 

Dz"sprrRATE [uſe pore, Fr. diſperate, It. of drjprratus, Lat.] 1. 
Rath, fearleſs of danger. He wao goes on without any care or 
thought of reforming, ſuch an one we vulgarly call a deſperate perſon. 
Hammond. 2. Mad, furious, hot-brained. The part of a deſperate 

zyfician to wiſh his friend dead. 7 3. Having no hope, that 
is deſpaired of. I am deſperate of obtaining her. 4. Irrecoverable, 

unſurmountable. The ſick, when their caſe comes to be thought de/- 
perate, are carried out and laid on the earth. Locke. 5. Sometimes 
m a ſenſe nearly ludicrous, and only denotes any bad quality predo- 
minating in a high degree. ö 
Concluding all mere 4e rate ſots and fools, 
That durſt depart from Ariftotle's rules. Pepe. 
A Drsrrrartk diſeaſe mud have a D:syzrATE cure. 

De'sPERaTENEss [of deſperate} precipitance, daringneſo, furiouſ- 
neſs. The going on not only in terrors and amazement of conſcience, 

bur alſo boldly, — and confidently, in wilful habits of fin, is 
called a deſperatene/s; and the more bold thus, the more deſperate, 

mmond. 

De*speraTELY [of 224 1. Madly, furiouſly, dangerouſly. 
He broke forth 25 4 eratedi as before he had done uncivilly. Brown. 
Greatly, vioicntly ; this is a Iucicrous tenſe. She fell deſperately in 
love with him. Aauiſiu. 

Drertxariox [Chi, Fr. diſperazionc, It. deſperaciar, Sp. of 
deſtrratio, Lat.] deſpondence. D-yperation of ſucceſs kills all our in- 
duitry. Hammond. | 

De>yz'cT1ON, a looking downwards. Lat. 

Dex'syicabLe {d/picabiiis, Lat.] 1. Deſpiſable, contemptible. 
2. Baſe, ſorry, vile, mean. It is equally applied to perſons and 
things. So vile and drſdicab/e as mens diſdainſul ſpeech would make 
it. Hooker. Defpicatle foes. Milton. Deſpicable ſlavery. Addiſon. 
| De'srpicaBLENEss [of drſpicabk] contempubleneſs, wortileſsneſs. 
| The great diſproportion berween the infinity of the reward and the 
de picableneſi of our ſervice. Decay of Piety. 

De's»1caBLY [of d/picatie, or d/j i/c} baſely, vilely, n.canly. 

Wanton Naples crowns the happy ſhore ; | 


Nor vainly rich, nor ical, poor. Addiſon. 


Deſpair is the reflection of 


DES 


De+er'crexT { defpicicns, Lat.] looking down u 
Desrictkxck [dejpicientia, Lat.] a Elpibng 333 
Dusri'saLHE [of d/þi/e} the ſame as deſpicable. A word icarcely 
but in low convertation. A poor old dittreſſed cburtier, coui- 
monly the molt 4ſpi/ebe thing in the world. Arbuchror. 
Git. sans [of deſpjable} quality ol deſerving to be de- 
To Desri'st { deſpicis, Lat. dejpifer, O. Fr. Siinnr. depreciar, 5p 
defprezar, Port. jprezaare, It.] 1. To look upon with dildam, t9 
ſlight, to ſer at nought, to make no account of. Small amony the 


heathen, and deſpiſed among men. Jeremiah. 


My ſons their old unhappy fire deſpiſe, 

Spoil'd of his kingdom, and depriv'd of eve. Pope. 

2. In dhakeſpeare ic ſeems once to lignify to abhor, 2 trow the Italien 
arPpelt are. 

Let not your ears . ſpiſe my tongue for ever. Shabe/beare. 
De5»1'srnr ſtrom 4] he that detpiſes; a conteniner. 
Aude er of good manners. Shakeſpeare. 

Libertines, and ers of religion. Swift. 

Dz5e1'r E pit, Fr. ſpijt, Du. dijperts, It. d. p be. Sp.] 1. Ia. 
tred. malice, ſcorn, grudge, ſpighlt. The cauſcs of bite, diſdain, 
or averſion, Sprat. 2. Deſiance. | N | 

Wich thy warlike ſword dt pte of fate, 

To my determin'd time thou gar 'ſt new date. Chakeypeare. 

IU make you happy in your own d pte. Dryden. 

3. The act of malice, the act-of oppoſition. s 

As a dhſhite done againſt the molt high, 

Thee once to gain coinpnaion of his woe. 77:/cor. 

Io Drsri're [from the noun] to affront, to give uncaſineſs to. 
Setting the town on fire, to d. ite Bacchus. Ralcich. 

Desrr'reeva (of 4/pite and fal] malicious, full of ipleen and 
hate. Applied to perſons and things. 8 

I his dpiteful Juno tent him forth | | | 

From courtly friends with camping foes to live. Shateſpeare. 

Dr3errervity (of depitefal] maliciouily. 

| Deser'rervthess [of dpiterat] malice, hate. Let vs; examine 
him with de preefulne/s and torture, that we may know his meekneH.. 
Wijdom. | 
FE. »PI'TEOU5 [of eite] malicicus, furious; a word now ob- 
ete EE” 
Spurring fo hot with rage de/pitcous. Spenſer. 

To Dez /'1:. {depourtler. Fr ſprgitare, It. deip ar, Sp. defp tio, Lat.) 
to rob or bercave of, to firp on of his goods; it has of. 

D:ipeild of wirkike ans. Sper fin, | 

_ Deppoil'4 of innocence. of taith, of blits. MI. bar. 

Dr<rot1a"1tox, Ihe att of robbiug or ſpoiling. Lat. 

1% D:sro"tv, verb nent. [4/p:niie, Lat] 1. To deſpair, to be- 
come hopeleſs or deſperate. | | 

Phykic ig their bine: 

The learned leeches in deſpair depart, 

Ard ſlialte tlicir heads, drjpouding of their art. Dryden. 

2. [Among divines] to loſe hope of God's mercy. Some may allure 
the ſlothful, iome encourage the du, mind. Watts. | 

De:Pyo'xbence, or Dizeo'ibincy [of teypondent] deſpair, hope- 
leſſneſe. . 

Drsrox bfr [deopordene, I. at.] deſponding, deſpairing, being 
withaut hope. The very boideſt atheiſts, when they chance to be ſur- 


prized with ſolitude or fick neſo, are the moſt ſuſpicious, timorous and 


ee ſpondent wretches in the world. B. «tlry. 
On the dead tree a dull t Rock, Thomſen.” : 

To Desr Ns. verb ad. [4 jpn/;, Lat.] to betrothe, to unite 
by gent pm of marriage. 

ESPO'XSA TED, the pret. and part. p. of ene, [ deſporſatas, La: 
afhanced, cſpouſed, ET at en * 
Ds roxsa To [of ent] a betrothing or giving in mar- 
ringe. 

De'sroTE [d*/pote, Lat. of Jor:rn;, Gr. an abſolute prince]! a 
great title anciently given by the Grecians to a lord or governor of a 
country: the title is Hill uſed in the Tuikxiſh empire, tor a prince or 
governor ; as, the de/pote of Valackia. _ 

N. B. Query, if this word carrying with it the notion of aBs0LUTE 
authority, be not one reaſon why in /crrprure, when applied to inviſible 
domination, it is conitantly reſtraincd and appropriated to the ox+ 
Gov an Father of all; as being cxpreflive of that dominion which 
He (and He only) has over all #thout exception ? See As ii. 29. 
Aets iv. 24. 2 Pet. ii. 1. compared with Jude iv. &c. In al! 
which places, the word does is unitormly applied to the Faruk, 
and in the laſt it ſtands in cortrad:/fin7ion to the word Hrios, or to 
that title by which our bleſſed Saviaur is generally characterized. See 
Aurukxric, Barrizg, Firſt Causk, Apeſtolic Coxsrirur IONS, and 
Dir v. | 

Dr5eo'r1ical, or DEsro“ric [deſpotique, Fr. diſpotico, It. of Ar- 
err ., of &:oxorns, Gr. a lord] arbitrary, abſolute, unlimited in au- 
thority. Its command over them was but perſuaſive and political, 
yet it had the force of coactive and deyþotical. Seurh. The ill conſe- 
quences of having a deſpetic prince. Addiſon. 

Drsrorical Government, a government when the prince having 

2incd an abſolute power over his people, is no longer guided or con- 
trolled by the laws of the country, but governs ſolely by his will aud 
leaſure. 
: D#5»0'T1CaLLY [of deſporical] arbitrarily, abſolutely 

Dzsyo'r1Calxtss [of deſpetical] arbitrarineſs, ute authy- 
rity. | 

— [ deſpatiſme, Fr. of drſpote) deſpotic government. 

Dzsrov'rt.1.) (in blazonry] is uſed to ſignify whole caſe or 
ſ:in of a beaſt, with the head, feet, tail, and all apurtenances; ſo as 
being filled up, it looks like the whole creature. Fr. 

To Drsro'uarz, verb newt. [deſpumatum, ſup. of d ume, Lat. 
to throw off parts in froth, to work. | 

To Desruuark, verb a. to ſcum or clarify liquor. 

Drsruua“riox [of &, priv. and ſpume, Lat. froth] 1. The act of 
ſcumming, or taking off the froth. 2. Ihe a& of foaming or 
frothing. | 

1 * 
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D:; rv ros 4 agent, It. of ail nete, Lat. in pharmac; } 
the at of clearing and deanſing any liquor, by letting it boil, fo a 
to take off the cum. ü | 

DÞ+ 21 «3 TED+ Furt. F. { de/quariate:, Lat ] ſcaled, having the 
ſcales taken of. 

De avant tox, a ſcaling of fiſh. Lat. , 

Desquanmatos [with lurgeons] a icaling of foul bones. Lat. 

Dre. a city of Upper Saxony, in Germany, fituated on the 
river Elbe, „ miles north-weſt of Dreſden; ſubject to the prince of 
Anhalt Petar. 

Diss K, Fr. the laſt courſe at table z A ſervice of fruits and ſweet- 
Mets. 

At veur et bright pewter comes to late. 
When vour firſt couiſe was well ferv'd up in plate. King. 

Dt <TiLLA"T10N, an extraction of the moſt volatile parts, which 
are rarefied into vapour or ſmoke, as it were by fire. See Di- 
<TILLATION. 

To De'srixaTe [eftiner, Fr. lind“, Sp. deftinare, It. aud Lat.] 
to deſign, appoint or order for ſome particular purpote. Birds are de- 
Atinated to fy among the branches. Ray. 

Dr'srixarzb, or De'sTi%aTe, fart. of deftinate [deſtinatus, Lat. 
deſtine, Fr. deſtinato, It. deftinads, Sp.] appointed, determined, or- 
dained to ſome purpoſe. 

Desrixa“T tox [of 4%] the purpoſe for which any thing is ap- 
pointed. They perform their regular dination without loting their 
wav. Glanville, The deftmation and application of things to ſeve- 
ral ends. Hale. 7 

To Dr'sr nE, verb ac. [deftirs, Lat] 1. To doom, to appoint 
unalterably to any ſtate. _ | 

We are decreed, | | 
Reſerv'd, and Ai, to eternal woe. Miltan. 
Before cich altar lies, | 
Drench'd in }.is c re, the Ai, ſacrifice. Dryden. 
2. To appoint to any uſe. Veſiels /5»"d to carry humours ſecreted 
from the blood. Arvaihngt. 3. To devote, to doom to puniſhment 
or niterv. 
May Heav'n arcund this deft» head 
| he choiceſt of its curſes ſhed. Prior. 
4. To fix un herablv. 
The internal je dge's dreadful pour. 
From the dark urn ſhall throw thy , hour. Prior. 

De 71e ſcttie. Fr. deflirn, It. and Sp. Heſtinatts, Lat.] r. The 
power that {pins the life, and detera.incs the fate of living be- 
ings. 

Thou art neither like thy fire or dam, 

Bur lke a foul miſhapen ſtigmatic, | 
Mark'd by the .*/{imes to be avoided. SHaleſtc are. 
2. Accoꝛding to the Stoics, the diſpoſal of things ordained by Au 
providence, or the enchainment of /ecand cane, ordained by p.ovie 
dence, which carries Vith it the neceſſity of the event; invincible ne- 
cciuty. See Fark. | | 
Who cin turn the ſtream of Jeftiry, 
Or break the chain of firong neceſſity. 
Which falt is ty d to Jove's eternal ſeat ? Spen/er. 
Io can hearts not free be try d whether they ſcrve 
Willing or no, who will but what they mutt 
By . tin, and can no other chuſe. Aliltun. 
3. Doom, condition in a future ſtate. 
At the pit of Acheron 
Nieut me i' th morning: thither he 
ul come to know his der. Shakeſpeare. 

Deszinr {with Fagon plalofophers] a fecret or ins ifble power 
or vie, which with incomprehenhbie u iſdom conducts, what to 
n1tVcind appears irtegular and rortuitcus ; this comes much to the ſame 
with that which with us is called God. 

The Di s1ixres [according to the pots] three deities, Clotho, 
una, a+ they ſcign. uud, the diftar; Lachetis, which draws out the 
tnrend at man's life; and Atropos, who cats it off at death. 

Destin Readers, fortune-tellers, aſtrologers, gypites. A cant 
wore. 

Dir; ute [ef itutur, Lat. d:/{itui, Fr. deftituto, It. diſtituyd:, Sp.] 
1. Left, forſaken, deprived, bereft, forlorn. Men ditute of divine 
grace. Hacker, 2. In want of. | 

Take the diſtin d way 
8 To find the regions citete of dax. Dryden. 

The Campania of Kome 4/:tace of inhabitants. Adtifor. 

DE "sT:7UTENESS {Of a:jliture] the ſtate of being forſiken, or leſt 
without a friend, Cc. 

De-TiTu'T:ox [of 121 1. The act of leaving or forſaking, an 
utter 2b:ndoning. 2. & ſtate of being left, ſorſaken, Want. Deftita- 
tic of food and cloatiing. Hooker, | 

Drs 7&I'criOoN, Lat. the act of binding. | 
— Desrr1'cmexr Cee], Lat.] that which is ſcraped or pul- 
led off any thing. | 

To Dtsrroy {dofrus, Lat. detruire, Fr. deflruyer, Sp. deſiruir, 
Port. rugger, or dijireggere, It.] 1. To throw down, overthrow, or 
raze any building, to marr or ſpoil, to lay waſte. The Lord will %. 
ſtray this city. Geneſis. 2. Lo deface. "They burnt and deffroyed the 
country villages. Aue. 3. To kill. The peacock deſtroys ſnakes. 
Hale. 4. To put an end to, to bring to nought. Incontinent perſons 
di ſi ro their Loates with diteaſes. Bentley. 

Dzsrro'ver {from rey] he that deſtroys, murders, or lays 
waſte. OT: 

DesTev cTIBLE [rad um, ſup. of defiruo, Lat.] liable to de- 
Hruction. that may be defiroved. 

Urs TRUCTIBILITY {from d:/irudible] a liableneſs of being de- 
ſtroved. | 
D-»12v'criov [Fr. difiratione, It. diftruiczon, Sp. deſiruigarn, 
. dejir43 6, lat.] 1. he act of deſtraying, watte, murder, mat- 

. The fate ot being deſtroyed, overthrow, ruin. 3. The 
f Hfkuction, 4 deſtrover, The &fraftion that waiteth ar noon- 
| Among divines) etzrual death. Broad is the way 
that Yon oth eh de ratt% St. Dlattherw. 
at OTIVE . ui d, low Lat. of defirear, Lat.] i. Apr 
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to deſtroy, that cauſes ruin, that brings deſtruftion. 2. Having e; 
3. Having . 4. Miſchievous, hurtful. 5. Deadly. y 


DzsTav CTiVELY, adv. [from deſſra&ive] ruinouſly, miſchicrou?» 
v ith power cr force to deſtroy. os 

Desrav'cTivextss [from r adi vr] the quality of deſtroying o- 
ruining. 

— v ron {from tray] deſtroyer, conſumer. Bovle ue 

Drsrvosriox (a. /adatic, Lat.] a profi ſe and immoder:t. leit 
ing, from what cauſe ſoever proceeding. 

D: «roa"Torr, f. [dadatorinm, Lat.) an hot houſe or bagnis, 

Desutrrpz H urtadine, It. deſuetud:, of Aclueſts, Lat.! a denn. 
from any uſe or cuſtom, diicontinaance of cuſtom or habit, dituſe. 

Drsv'ire [ &metur, Lat.] being out of uſe. | 

Dzsuzrzolnts, or Desv? ro'an, Lat. perſons of agility of La, 
who vied to leap from one horſe to another, which they Id b. : 
bridle, aſter they had run ſeveral courtes or heats at the horſe race 
in the Circenſian games. I he cuſtom was practiſed chicfty among: 
Namidians, who always carried tuo horſes with them for that pu: - 
poſe, changing them as they tired. ' he Greeks and Romans bur. 
rowed the practice from them, "he S+rmatie were great matic: C. 
this exerciſe, and the Huſſars have ſtill ſorac remains of it. 

De>u'iT0R1NE5:, a ſipping from one thing to another. 

Desu'trory, or DesuLTo'rIous [#Jultorixs, Lat.] leaping or 
ſcipping from one thing to another; fickle minded, wavering, urn. 
ble, unconſtant. mutable, immethodical. De/.u/tory thought. J. 
ftrange. Deſaltorr fancy. Norris, | = 

Drsv'LruxE [Hjultura, Lat.] a vaulting from one horſe to gag. 


ther. 


To DPrer'ur. erb af. [deſums, Lat.] to borrow or take ſ;om anz 
thing. The ttmple matter out of which it is &+/umed. Hel. 

Drsvu'unrriox {dejurrftio, of drjamo, from de, and ume, Lit. 10 
take] a chuſing or taking from or out of. | 

To DtTa'cn [detacber, Fr. diftaccare, It. deftacar, Sp.] 1. To 
ſend away from a greater body a party of ſoldiers upon ſome e:pc.;- 
tion. 2. To difengage or part from ſomething. Ihe ſeveral part 
are detatehei one from the other, and yet join again. Pope. | 

Dera cnare {barb. lau word] to ſeize or take into culiody a 
man's good: or perfon. 53 | 

DtTa'carr Picce: ſin fortification] are demi lunes. horn-w i 
or crawn- works, and enen baſlions when feparated, and at a diſtang- 
from tin body of the place. | 

Der cum [in lau] a fort of writ. | 

Det \'cnmexT {derachement, Fr. d'jtaccaments, It. A H +, 
Sp. in military affairs] à party of ſoldiers drawn out upon a partie 
hy or from a greater to ſlrengthen a letter party. | 

TL, Fr. the particulars or particular circumſtances of an «! 

fair, a minute account. | | 

To Duran, web ad. [drtoiller, Fr.] to particularize, to cla: 
minutely and diſlinctly. 

To Drralix [diienir, Fr. ditenore, It. detemr, Sp. of detines, I at 

1. To keep back or with-hold. Indecent advances ſhe mage to 4. 
tain him from his couatry. Broome. 2. To keep that which beluiy- 
to another, Detain not the wages of the hireling. Tarlr. 3. to 
hinder, ſtop or let, to reilrain from going. Let us derain thee. J. 
4. To hold in cuſtody. | 

Dt 7ai'xptr (from detain] a writ for holding one in cuſtody. 
Diraixts [from drain] he that holds back any one's right, or 
that detainus a thing. Derain of tithes. Tazir. 

To Dirt'ur [ietettom, ſup. of deieys, Lat.] to Ciſclole, to diicy. 
ver or lay open any crime cr artifice. 

Dt Tz'cTer [from dere] he that deits or diſcovers what arcther 
deſires to concea!. 

Dere'crTion [detefic, Lat.] 1. The act of diſcovering or laving 
open 2ny guiit, fraud, or fault. 2. Difcovery of any thing hidden. 

DeTz*xTION [Fr. ditenzione, It. deterſa, Port. detentio, Lat.] 1. 
The act of detaining or keeping from one what begs him. 2 
A conhnement, impriſonment, reſtraint. Detertics of the ſpirits. Pa- 
(. 
Drr'xr Wheel [of a clock] is that which is alſo called the Je. 
having a hoop almoſt round it, in which is a vacancy, at which the 
clock locks. 

DzTe'sTs of a Ch. are thoſe ſtops. which being lifted up or le: 
fall down, lock or unlock the clock in ſtriking. 

To Derr'x [ avterrer, Lat.] to affright or diſcourage one from a 
thing; to take him off ſrom it by the terror of threats. 
eee [from Aer] cauie of diſcouragement, that which 

ters. | | 

To Drrr'xar [drterger, Fr. detergere, It. and Lat.] to wipe cr 
rub off t:1th from a fore, to purge a part from peculence or obſiruc- 
tions. 

D:rtzioRa'TION [Fr. deterioratione, It. of Lat.] the act cf ma 
king worſe, the ſiate of becoming worle. 

Dert'rGENT [detergers, Lat.] wiping off, cleanſing, ſcowring. 

DeTz'rGexrs [in be] ſuch medicines, which mundify, cleunſe, 
and carry off viſcid and glutinous humours that adhere to the body. 

DeTe'amiNABbLE | tererminabile, It. of determine, Lat.] that can be 
determined or certainly decided. 

DeTt"aMixaBLENEss [from determinablc] capable of being deter- 
minced or decided. : 

To DET: raixare [determiner, Fr.] to limit, to fix, to deteraune, 
to terminate. | | | 

Dere'rwixaTE [determince, Fr. determinato, It. determinads, Sp. 
of d:te miratur, Lat.] 1. That is determined, limited or defined. 
drterminate impulſe. Bentley. 2. Poſitive, eftabliſhed, ſettled by rule 
Appointed by any determinate order. Hocker. 3. Deciſive, conclu- 
five. A determinate reiclution. 4. Fixed, reſolute. More deter n. 
nate to do than {kilful how to do. Sidzey. 5. Reſolved. My deter- 
minate voynge is mere extavagancy. Shuke/peare. | 

DerE rauixATELY, adv. { from determinate] 1. Reſolutely, with 2 
fix'd reſolve. Determinately bent. Sidney. 2. Pofitively, by a fixed 


rule. The principles of religion are determinately true or falſe. 7:4- 

ietiun. 5 
Drrr'anisarkxtss [from terminate] def niteneſs, poſitiveneſs. 
Drirxuvixa “ T1on [Fr. determinazione, It. determinacion, Sp. of Ve- 

ter Os, Lat.] 1. Abiulute direction to a C<:tain end. 


Conſtant de- 
tern. nue 


DET 


Prrmuimation of will. Lorle. 2. Final reſolution, upon doing or act do- 
ing any aclion, the reſult of deliberation, conclukon formed. Act> of 
the intelle& are deliberation and determination or deciſio . Hoe. 
3. Judicial deciſion of. 

DETerMiNatior [in phyſics] the diſpoſition or tendency of a body 
towards one way. ; 

DeTErmiNaTION {with philoſophers] the action by which a cauſe 
is limited or teſtrainea to act, or not to act, this or that, or in this or 
that manner. 

Effective DetermixnaA' TION [wich ſchoolmen] is ſuch as proceeds 
from an efficient cauſe, as when au artilt determines an inftrument to a 
certain action, or from the form, as that determines the indiſſerency of 
the matter; and thus our ſenſes are ſaid to be determinations, tu have 
ideas upon the preſence of external objetts. 

Meral DETERMINATION, is one which proceeds from a cauſe 
which operates morally, i. e. by commanding, perſuzding, or advi- 
ſing ſome effect. [See Feet Cauſe.) This is that kind of iniivence 
or determination, which alone is conſiſtent with man's free, moral 
agency; I mean, by preſenting motives to the z-der//arirg, and not 
oftering and violence to the will. There is ww ttmilitude, favs 
Dr. Clarke, between a BaLaxce being mov'd by c s or impulle, 
and a MIND moving itſelf or acting upon the view of certain motives. 
The difference is, that the one is entirely paſive, which is being ſub- 
| je to abſolute neceſſity : The other is not only aged hen. but ads 
alſo; which is the eſſenſe of liberty.” ColleHinn of Ian, &c. le- 
een Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke, p. 281. And, by the way, the 
not diſturbing the liberty of the will is fo eſſential to the very being of 
moral government and 1:54:44 agency, that ve known ſome oi the 
moſt coxſiderate CaLvixis75 give up all mmmediate operation on the 
will, and chooſe rather to reſt their cauſe on God's ſeteing the truti in 
fo Hrong a point of view before the ——_—_— as ſuffices, in his 
foreknowledge, to determine the will, ard fo aſceit in the event. Sce 
Carvixisu, Decker, and SYiob of Dort. 

Phyfical DeTiexmii ation, is an at whereby God excites and ap- 
_ Plies a ſecond cauſe to act antecedently to all :1:: operations dt tac crea- 
ture. See Nec:5sary Cax/e. 

Derzkuixrb. or DeTINTAIXATT Proticm [with geometricians] 
2s that which has but one, or at leaſt a determine number of (olu- 
tions, in contradifiiuction to an indeterminate problem, viioa adit 
ol infinite ſolutiuns. 
__Derenmixa'Tivi, aj. [from determinate] 1. Uncontrolably, di- 
recting to a certain cnd. Special inſluence and fet-r /natrws power of 
a cauſe. Br22b3//7, 2. Making a limitation. 
hmits the ſubject. ares. 

DeTernixA'ToR [from determinate) one who deterniites, Brown 
uics it. 

To DeTtt'rvixt, werb a#. [determiner. Fr. determiucy, Sp⸗ Arter 
minare, It. and Lat. of de and terminus, properly to fet or appoint 
bounds] 1. To judge or decide e matter in cuntrovery or queſtion, to 
put an end to a mat: er. 2. To ſix, to tettle, IO r- the proper 
ſeaſon for grammar. Locke. 3. To conclude, to f aſtimates. It 
does not determine the fate of ſingle perſons. {4y/n. 4. To bound, 
to confine. That hill determine! their view. Ateerſary. 5. To adjutt, 


It 35 a: ft rau. hai and 


to limit. Determiued ideas. Licke. 6. To direct to any certain point. 


7. To incline, to diſpoſe, to influence the choice. Liis choice ter- 
mined for or againſt. Locke. 8. To revolve, purpoſe, or deſign. De- 
termined of his father. 1 Samuel. 9. Io ccliroy, to put au cud to. 
Where is he that will not ſtay ſo long. 
Till ſick nefs hath d-rermin'd me. Shakeſpeare. | 

To DETERMINE, verb gent. 1. To conciude, to form a ſ nul conclu- 
ſion; with of. The learned ſhall i of it. Locke. 2. lo cou to an 
end. The danger determined by their deaths. Hoyward. 3. l 
come to a deciſion. We determine for him. SHH t 4. Vo ond 
conſequentially. Revolutions of ſtate often Herne in letting up 
ſome tyranny. Temple. 5. Reſolve concerning a thing ; with of. To 
determine of the coronation. Shakeſpeare. | 

DeTERRA'TION [dterrer, Fr. of de, from, and terra, Lat. the 
earth] a removal of earth, Sc. from :nountzins or higher grounds 
down into valleys or lower grounds; this by philoſophers is underiioud 
of ſuch earth, Sc. as is waſhed down from mountains, &c. gradually 
by rains. Woaed:rard uſes it. | 

Ders'xs10o [ererfio, From deterge, Lat.] the act of cleauſing. wi- 
ping, or rubbing off, the ſordes of a fore or any thing elſe. 

ETE'aSIVE, adj. ¶ deterſi do, It. of deterfif, Fr. of deter ſur, Lat.] 
being of a ſcouring or cleanſing quality. 
. Dere'nsrve, ac. an application that has the power of cleanſing 
wounds or ſores. - | Gs 

Dere'a*ive Medicines, arc fuch medicines as cleanſe the body from 
fuggiſh and viſcous humours. 

ETE'RSIVENES:® [from deterſeve] cleanſing quality, 
To DeTe'sT [adete/ter, Fr. detcftur, Sp. detejis, Lat.] to abhor or 
loath, to hate. | 

DerTe'sraBts [Fr. and Sp. det2fabile, It. of deteftabilis, Lat.] to 
be abhorred or loaihed ; hateful. | 

DeTe'sTanrexi:s {from ea] deſerving to be abliorred. 

DeTe'sraBLy {tiom derefrabic] odtioufly, horribly, abominably. 

DeTesTa'T105n [ detefatione, It. detefiacion, Sp. of deteflatio, Lat.] 
the act of deteſling, abhorrence, hatred. It i; ſometimes uſed with yer, 

but / ſeems more proper. "I 

Drr'srEA {from dt-/?J one that hates or abhors. 

To DRruxo NE { 4etroner, Fr. of de, and rana, Lat. a throne] 
to depoſe a ſovereign prin-c, to drive hum from the throne, to diveſt cf 
regal dignity. | 

Dez"Tixer ſa law term] i. e. he detains a writ againſt a perſon, 
who owes either annuity or quantity ot corn, Cc. to another, and fe- 
buſes to pay it 

De ri'xug { detenue, F 2 a writ which lies againſt a perſon who re- 


fuſes to deliver back or chattels, u hich have been delivered to 
him to keep. 
Action of DR Trix v [in law] is when a man 15 uſed to deliver up his 
DeToxa'riON [of tens, Lat.] a mighty thundering. 


Drroxariox {with chemiſts] a fort of thundering noiſe. that is 


frequently made by a mixture being iub ĩndled in a crucibl: or other vci- 


. * ce 
term, by every member of UW stet, to lhe houſe, tor detray t. g 
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DEV 

I. 

iel. fo ta ths volatile parts of it muſh forth with arcat f 
vivience; the frac ws laminate. 


2 
It is nen at 220 © eile Ra! 
the ordinary Cr.icl: ung of . Its in colcination, as in the g in ON of u: 
pulvis or aurum fulamnans. It io denotes thitt noe whit h. pen. 
upon the mixtue of fluid that ferment with vioteuce, 2s oil of turows, - 
tine with oil of vittiol, rcmbling the cen of gun due 
Tin. 

= p 5 

lo Dr'roxie, verb af, [from 44s, Lat.] tooling with G 
nation. A chemical term. Oconee. . 3271.7 

to DERTOUR. [ vetor tiny tup. of 7 tyrgner, from dc, and e. 
qgires, Lat. to twill | to Wieit from the Cina mea ine or celan. x 
ter ted texts. D. U. 5 8 ” 

DeTo'eTrD, part. fe. of & tort THtortni, Lat I 1. 
from the true weaving, 2. Ie d, of wither. 

Dt rosso, IA. the act of tering or bend ing away or 2562. 

To Draa Ir, acer, Fr. detrattare, n rs Sp. rtr. 
tua, ſup. of detraho, Lat.] 1. Lo take from, to abate, to leſſen, b. 
envy or other iſe. the reputation of any one ; hing „ . 2, 40 
il der or ſpeak ill of. Nuenvy can ferro? from this "Dr io 

Deraa crx [from Gelract | One that detratts or takes May ano 
ther's reputztion. is 

Deri&.crion [Fr. detraticne, It. derractiy, Sp. of. Are, L.“ 1, 
Properly a drawing from. 2. A Handering or backbiting. eta. 
in the vatixe importance of the word, ſigniſies the witadrawins or : 
king ou from a thing ; and as it is applied to the reputation, it dend: 
the impairing or leftening a man in point of tame, rendering him 1:44 
valucd and citeemed by others, which is the tina! 2i.n of actractiic 
tho purſued by various moans. lige. 

DrTaa'crive, apt to detract, 

DtTRA'CTIVESE55, Ectriciing quality or humour. 

DtTRA'CTURY, a. Lr detract) derugatory, delamatary by de- 
niz l of merit; with ute, te, or nen; but irn \cems molt proper. 
Boyic and Brown uſe it. 

DeT&a'CTREss | from dtra.7] a cenſorious, envious woman. Ad 
difon uſcs it. | 

Der angst“ ſin hlazor ry] is uſed to fionify a line bend ie, tha: 
comes not finn the very angle, but either tiom tome part of the ug pet 
edge, and falling from thence diagondly or atiwart, of in the td 
manner om part of the ſide; Lut alu ays from the nohi file, T.. 

D: rarer Ltrituatum. IL. it.] damage, hurt. lots, dien 1 
tion. Without iat tu their private aft at:. ,n. 

Bereritxy {with ſtologets] is the preateft of the eſtentia! ! 
litie or weaknefie! of a planet, avs. the biga directly oppoinc to thi! 
which is his houte; as, che i, t uf the fun is Aquatius, beua 
i: is oppoſite th Lev, | 

Dr rerugxT {in Lincoln“ ſun] a duty of 1. 62 p. 


* 


Turned ava; 


ric 1 ** 
i . 15 
charges, and repaiug le fes. 

Drraius' Tal, hurttul, that linge damage, kurt or lob; witli co 
Detrimental to our county. A. or, 5 

De: rem xTal xes, pregedicinincis, Ce. 
Dr i816 s [detriment 4s, 10% cau⁰⁰h⁰ damage or loſ.; tute 
ful. 

D7Txi'TIWoN, [im, fan. of +, from 4 and ters, Lat. to 
wear] the act of wearing ur rul hing off the poritcles of any thing. 

To Dtrzu'ne [derrudere, It. n, Lat.] io thruſt duwn, to 
ſorce into a lover place. Detra/ed Eon to hell. Dawier. | 

To Derru'xcaTtt, % act. [wctranco, Lat.] to lop, is cut, to 
ſllorten by deprivation of parts. 

DrT&v'%C47 th, pre. p. {dotruncatus, Lat.] cut or chopped off; 
beheaded. 

DiTRUNCa 7) of detrarcate] the act of layping; or cutting. 

Durruios Le, Lot.] the act of aruffig cown. Deli 
of the waters. A . | 

Draussen Cin, in anatomy] a muſcle lying under that whic 


is derived ſtom the peritoniert; its fHcthiy res er-bract the 


whole bladder. as if it were a hand, and pre it in the diſcharging 


ot the urine, It is by ſome accounted the grit proper membrane of 
the YWadder. | ; | 

D-.TTESNGE:., a village of Germany, about nine miles eaſt of la- 
nv, in the circle of the Upper Rhine; remarkable for a battle be- 
tween the allied 2rray and the French, in which the latter weile de- 


 teated. 


Dcrvana'TioN {aurtarbatis, from deturho, Lat.] 1. The act of caſt- 
ing or throwing Cown from on high, degradation. 2. A troubling or 
ditturbing. 3. A making filthy, a polluting, 8 

Dz'va, a port town of Spain, ſicuated in the Bay of Biſcay, 40 
miles eaſt of Eilhoa. 

Devania'rus {in Coomilay-book] one who has no ſuretie r 
picdges. | 

Devasra"riox [Fr. of devaftatzo, Lat.] the act of laying waſte, 
havock, defolation. Garth and Woodward uſe it. | 

DevasraverurT, An Teftatoris, Lat. a writ lying againſt ex- 
ecutors for paying of debts and legacies without ipecialities or bonds, 
to the prejudice of che creditors, who have ſpecialitie or bonds, be 
fore the dchts upon the ſaid bonds become due. 

Duca, the fon of Prometheus, who married Pyrrha, the 
daughter of Epimetheus. The poets tell us, that while he icigued i. 
Theſſaly, there happened an univerſal flood, that drowned ail the 
world, but only he and his wife, who got into a ſkip, and were cariicld 
to the top of Mount Parnaſſus, and ſtay d there till the dry land ap- 

cared; and when the flood was gone, he confulted the oracle of 
Themis, how mankind might be repaired, and was anſwered ke heu- 
caſt his great mother's bones behind his back; whereupon ke 0 
llones, the bones of his great mother the kanu, and throw them over 
his ſhoulder, and they became men; and Pyrrha alſo caſt tone. over 
her ſhoulder backwards, and they became women. Ihe truth. tis 
deluge was only in Greece and Italy, but the poets feigred a! clings 
to have happened after Deucalion's food, as they did after ch. inan- 
dation in the days of Noah. And as to their being faved on Mount 
ParnaJus, they only climbed to the top 'of it, and were there tate 
above the waters; and after the Hod taught tne people more civility 
than they had before; this deluge hippencd A. bi. 2440, and 754 
years alter that in Noah's time. 5 

rv 
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Dt: wer [Aux. Fr.] 1. Two, a word uſed in games. Deuce, ace. 
Shaterpeare. 2. The devil. See DE VSE. 

D=«vti'cr10x, a carrying away or a carrying down. Lat. 

To Det. cer a. to diſengage from ſomething that enfulds 
and conceals; to diſentangle, to clear from it: covering. 

Take him to dv if you can, 
Ard hew the block off, and get out the man. Pope. | 

De ve'LoreD, part. and pret. pf. [develepe, Fr.] unwrapped, un- 
folded, opened. 

Devextrvuxr [Lat. in law] a writ to the eſcheator of the 
king, when any one of the tenants of the king, who holds in ca- 

fete dies, commanding him to enquire what or tenements came 
to him. 

Dr ve'xTEr, a city of the United Provinces, and province of Ove- 
ryſiel, about eight miles north of Zutphen. 

* Deve'rcexce [devergentia, Lat.] a devexity or declivity, by 
which any thing tends or declines downwards. 

To Deve'sr [ devefter, Fr. foeſtire, It. dewefti2, of de and veffis, 
LS garment] 1. Properly to unclothe, to ftrip, to deprive of 
cloaths. | 

| Of his arms Audrugeas he de=effs. Denham. 
2. To ſtrip, to take away any thing good. Forfeit and d, ve all 
right to government. Bacer. 3. To free from any thing bad. 
This paſſions I deveff. Prior. 

To Dexvesr [in law] fignifies to turn out of poſſeſſion. 

Devs'x [dewexus, A. like a valley; bowed down, dend- 
ing, declivous. 3 

eve'xiTY [devexitas, Lat.] the ſtate of bending or ſhelving 
downwards ; declivity. 

De ve'x10x, devexity, bendingneſs or ſhelvingneſs. Lat. 

Dr viarz, az. [in grammar] varying from the ſenſe of its primi- 
tive. 5 | 

To Dr'viare [deviare, It. deviar, Sp. deviatum, ſup. of devio, 
de via decedere, Lat.] 1. To go from, or out of the right or common 

ay; having /m before the thing that is deviated from, and inte be- 
fore the thing into which we go aftray. 2. To err, to fin, to offend, 
to ſwerve. | 

To rv [with erammarians] is when a word varics from the 
ſenſe of its primitive or original. | 

Drvia ron [from drwrate] 1. The act of going out of the right 
way ; a ſwerving, an error. 2. Variation from eftavliſhed rule. 3. Of- 
fence, obliquity of conduct. 8 

D+v1aTiox {in the old aſtronomy] a motion of the deferent or 
eccentric, whereby it advances to or recedes from the ecliptic. 

D:zv1i'ce. 1. An invention, contrivance, or cunning trick; a ſtra- 
tagem. A politic dwice. Atterburz. 2. A ſcheme formed, a pro- 

je, ſpeculation, deſign. There are many dewices in a man's heart. 
Proverts. z. Genius, invention. Full of noble device. Siake- 

rere. ; 
WEE or Dev1'se [dewiſe, Fr. dewi ſa, It. and Sp. of dewide 
Lat. becauſe it divides or diſtinguiſhes perſons, c.] in a more gene- 
ral ſenſe, the enſign armorial of a nation or family : it is either a repre- 
ſentation, an emblem, or an hieroglyphic, expreſſing ſomething that 
is to be kept in mind, ſuch as the Egyptians uſed inſtead of writing, 
whicn of late have a matto added to them, to explain the fignification, 
which otherwiſe would be dark or unintelligible ; as Lewis XIV. 
of France, had for his device, the ſun in his glory, with this motto, 
Nec plaril us impor, intimating, that he was able to cope with many 
cremies. Sec BoukBoN, and read there Lewis the XIVth for Lewis 
the IR. | 

Devicr, or Nev1sr, in a reſtrained ſenſe, is underſtood to fignify 
an emblem or a repreſentation of ſome natural body, with a motto 

or ſentence applied in #*figurative ſenſe, to the advantage of ſome 
perſon. Devices on their ſhields. Adiliſon. 

A D#v1+ is a fort of metaphor repreſenting one object by another, 
with which it has ſome reſemblance : fo that a deviſe is only true 
when it contains a metaphorical fimilitude, and may itſelf be reduced 
ir to a compariſon ; or it may be defined a metaphor painted and vili- 

ble, that ſtrikes the eye. 
ADrvist requires fveral circumſtances; and a figure without 
them makes only a hieroglyphie, and the word only a diction or ſen- 
tcuce. 

_ Father Boheurs defines a deviſe to be a compoſition of , 
drawn from nature and art, called the body, and a few word 4 — 
to the ſigure, and called the ſoul. e 

He adds, that we make uſe of ſuch a compound to denote our 
thoughts or intentions by compariſon, taken from nature or art, and 
founded on a metaphor. 

Devil [viaful, C. Brit. deopl, Sax. duxvei, Du. duevel, L. Ger. 
teutfel, H. Ger. viefvcl, Dan. diefwul, Su. diabolus, Lat. a C=. 
Gr. a FALSE accuſer or calumniator. See Revelations, c. xii. v. 10. 
diable, Fr. diabl>, Sp. diabo, Port. diaweh, * 1. The tempter and fpiri- 
tual enemy of mankind, a fallen angel. But with the article [o] 

it fignifies ox fo called by way of diſtinfion or eminence above the 
reſt; and who is ſtiled in ſcripture the prince of devils, or prince of the 


wer of the air of [Tu ,,. -] that fpirit [or ſpiritual er, 
rw A nd which now awvorketh in * 4 — 1%. 
dience. Fph. c. ii. v. 2. Tho', by the way, in juſtice to the ſacred 


writers, it ſhould be obſerved, that whatever acceſs at times theſc 
evil ſpirits may have to the human mind, it is on ſuch terms as may be 
counteratied and defeated by us; according to that known rule, i, 
the devil, an he wil! ſor ſhall] flee from you. James, c. iv. v. 7. or 
that m ſ:tlime deſcription of this ſpiritual warfare, which St. Paul 
gives us, Eph. c. vi. v. 11—18, See Duo, and Demon. 
2. A wicked man or woman. See thyſelf, devil. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. M ludicrous term, for miſchief. G 
A war of profit mitagates the evil; 
But to be tax'd and beaten is the a7. 
4. An expletive denoting wonder or vexation. 
he things we know are neither rich nor rare; 
Put — how the il they got there. Pope. 


Glan ville. 


;. Adverbially, as a ludierous negative ; thus in the following pro- 
Nene: 

Age Dr vii. grew ſick. and vow'd he a monk would be; 

Gre Drei, oriw well, and the Devir a monk was He. 


he can ſurprize us, and therefore we have the more reaſon to be ups, 


DEV 


According to an old monkiſh rhyme ; denen languebat, mug, 
1s efſe — * 3 fed cum — manet et ante ſuit. — 
bial rhyme is applicable to ſuch » who in times of danger an. 
adv are full of pious reſolutions, which, when reflor'd to (:f... 
and proſperity, they think no more of. See Daxc.n. bs 
As the Devir loves holy watcr. 

Fr. Comme le diable aime Jaan benit. The prieſts, in the dark tin... 
of popery, perſuaded the vulgar, that their — holy wate : 
univerſal pickle, as Dean Switt calls it in his Tale of a Tab had, am 
other virtues, that of driving away the devil, whence this prove: i; 
The Lat. ſay, to the ſame purpoſe, Sicut = amaracinum. Lucr. {as ti... 
ſow loves marjoram) to which it is faid they hare an averſ.on. . 
Talk of the Drvix, and he'll (or bi; imps ai] appear. 
The Fr. fay ; _ cm parle du lovy, on en woit la queae. (tail: of the 
wolf, and you'll fee his tail.) Lat. Lupus in fatala. H. Ger. Tic 
man den wolf uennt, ſo kommer gerent. This filly fayirg is mad. a 
of, when a perſon whom we have juſt been ſpeaking of? comes acc. 
dentally into one's company. | 
Give the Devir bis due : or, 
It is a (in to belie the yzvii 
The meaning of theſe two proverbs is, that tho people be never (. 
bad, it is wrong to lay more to their charge than they deſerve. The 
= x 4 ; * ne a — faire le | og Plus noir gui nfl. The It 
Von bifogra fare i o piz nero che non r. (We muſt not make 8 
vil blacker than he is.) 1 — 
_ Sg 
r. es enf ans es es ſon? dame. V are the 
children whoſe fathers are . the — p — by * 
wickedneſs they have amaſſed great riches. But how ſuch ill. got:en 
wealth thrives is the queſtion ; they often draw down ſuch a curk- 


cron the poſſeſſors, as makes their ſuppoſed happineſs rather a mi 

' Seldom lies the Devir dead in a ditch. 
The Fr. ſay 3 Le diable ne dort þas. And the It. 1 diawols non dorms 
(The devil never ſleeps.) That is, he is aiways h the zcatel how 


- 
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This prove; 


our 
The Devir rebukes ſin. 


Fr. ſay ; Te renard phecle aux prules. (The fox preaches to the 


hens.) 

Needs muſt when the Devir drives, | 
Fr. I! fant marcher quand le diable eff aux troufſes. (When the devi! 
at our heels.) The It. Biſo2ne andare, quando il diavls © alla cull. 
(When the devil is at our tail.) | 

The D+v11.'s Bones. See Dice. A cant phraſe. 

Tie Devirt! a filly proverbial exclamation made uſe of by tlic 
vulgar, when they doubt whether a thing will be done, or when a1 
— them. The Fr. ſay, on the ſame occaſion:, O. 

Abbie. 


De vit“ Bit, a plant that has ſeveral roots that are black, notche:!. 
as it were gnawed, from whence it took its name; a: if the devil, eu- 
vying the virtues of it, gnawed them, &c. | 

— Milk, an 1 fort of . | 

EVIL on the Neck, a kind of or torturing engine, anciently 
in uſe _= the papiſts, to extort a confeſſion 22 proteftants or 
lollards. is machine was made of ſeveral irons, which applied to 
the neck and legs, wrung or ewrenched them er in ſo violent a 
manner, that the more | ſtirred, the fſtraiter he was prefled 
by them, and in the ſpace of three or four hours his back and bod) 
would be broken in pieces. 

Sca Devii, a monſtrous creature on the coaſt of America, having 
black horns like a ram, a terrible and a bunch on the head, re- 
ſembling a hedge-hog, tuſks like a boar, and a forked tail; and the 


ficſh of a poiſonous quality. | 
De'vit.15# [ deorhe, Sax. JI 1. Of, or pertaining to the de 
vil. 2. Like, or of the nature of the devil, wicked, malicious, de 


ſtructive. The dewiliſs wickedneſs of her heart. Sen. 3. Having 
communication or commerce with the devil. Upon my life began her 
deviliſh practices. Shakeſpeare. 4. A word of abhorrence or con 
tempt. A devilifs knave! Shakeſpeare. 8 

Devil isnt v, adv. [of deviliſs) in a manner ſuiting, or like a du 
vil, diabolically. 

De'viirsHxess [of devil] deviliſh nature, diabolical quality. 

Dr'vilsnir [from devil] the devil's dignity. 

 De'vious [dewins, Lat.] 1. Going out of the common way. Ev'rv 
dark and ev'ry devious way. Dryden. 2. Wandering, rambling. 
Wildly dewieus morning walk. TC 3. Erring, going aftray 
from rectitude, ſwerving from. 

De'viousxess [of dewieus] aptneſs to go out of the way. 

Devi'rcixaTED [dewrrginatue, from de and wirginis, gen. of wirg-, 
Lat. a virgin] deflouered. e 
 Devi'scaraTED {[d:wiſceratus. from de and wiſceris, gen. of </- 
cus, Lat. en entail] imbowelled. 

To Dev1'se, verb ad. [probably of dewiſer, Fr. to talk or dit 
courſe familiarly; or rather of dewi/are, It. in the ſame ſenſe, devi. 
Fr. as of deviſe, to look about. Skizrey.) 1. To invent, to contrive or 
— to ſtrike out by thought. He could my rare engines which ſh: 
mall ſtones at hand, bur great ones afar off. Peacham. 2. To plan, 
to ſcheme by artifice, or ſtratagem. I frame evil againſt you, and 
deviſe a device againſt you. Jeremiab. | 

To Dxvr'se, verb nent. to conſider, to lay to form ſchemes 
or ſtratagems ; with of. Let us a little dewi/e of thoſe evils by whicl. 
that country is held in this wretched caſe. Spenſer. 

To Drvisrx [a law term] to give or make over lands, tenements 
or „Sc. by one's laſt will or teſtament in writing, to bequeath. 

zvi'ss [device, O. Fr. in law] 1. Is whatſoever is deviſed or 
bequeathed by will or legacy. 2. The act of giving or bequeathing 
by will. This word is p attributed, in our common law, to 
him that bequeaths his goods, by his laſt will or teſtament, in writ- 
ing ; and the reaſon is, becauſe thoſe that now appertain only ro the 
deviſor, by this act are diſtributed into many parts. Cowe/. . Con- 
trivance ; ſee Device. God lcft not his intention to be accompliſh d 
by our deviſes, Hooker. 5 


Driuotst E,. 


DEV 


Dzv1sz, or Davies (in heraldry] any figure, cypher, character, 
rebus, motto, ſentence, Sc. which by alluſion to the name of a per- 


ſon or family, denotes its nobility or quality. 

Devrsz't {in law} the perſon to whom any thing is deviſed or be- 
aucathed by will. 

Devi'stn, or De [from dwi/e] he who bequeaths lands or 
goods to another by will ; alſo a contriver, an inventer. Mocked in- 
to errors by devijors. Brozon. Deviſer; of wholeſome laws. Greze. 

Devirazit {dewuabilis, Lat.] caſy, or poſſible to be ſhunned or 
avoided. 

De-1t. Tiox fevitatis, Lat. an eſcape] the a& of ſhunning, 
eſchewing, or avoiding. 

To DivrTiate (A vitam, Lat.] to corrupt or marr; to de- 
euer. 

Dzv1i'zrs, a borovgh-town of Wiltſhire, 89 miles from London; 
it ſends two members to parliament. 

De voc rio [ dewocatre, from de, from, and wore, Lat. to call] the 
act of calling down. 

De vocarioxk Paritamenii, Lat. a writ for recalling a parlia- 
ment. 

Devoti'd [of de and vide, Fr.] 1. Empty of, vacant. Found her 
place devoid. Spenſer. 2. Free ſtum, being without any thing good 
or bad, being in want of; with of. At length it ſhall become utwly 
dri, of gravity. Wilkins. 

Devor's [Fr. & vorc. It.] 1. Service, civility ; now obſolete. To 
reſtore again the kingdom of the Mamalukes, he offered him their 
utmoſt deweir and fervice. K-:2//r;. 2. Act of obtequiouineſs. Auk- 
ward and ſupple, each D to pay. Poe. 

Devor'ss [of Calais] the cuſtoms anciently due to the king for 
merchandize, brought or carried out from Calais, when our ſtaple 
was there. | 


To Dr voc, verb af. [dewice, of de, from, and vc, Lat. to 


call] to call down. | 
To Dt'voLar: [dewolaturr, ſup. of devils, from 4, from, and c, 
to fle to fly away or down. h 

To Devo'lve, verb ad. [dim;!/vs, Lat.] 1. To roll or tumb'e 
down. Thro' ſplendid kingdoms he πσοnαee his maze. n . 
2. To more or transfer any thing from one hand to another, Ine 
matter which dews/wve; from the hills. HBoodiwaur! 3 To fall or come 
from one to another. as an eſtate docs, to be transferred by tuccetion 
into new hands. Thar forfeiture mutt d</-c only to the ſupreme 
Lord. Decay ef Piotr. | 

To Devorve, wri rent. to lay a truſt or charge upon one. 
They dere/n'd their hole authority into the hands of the counti. uf 
ſixty. Al. | 

Drvorv'raR v. ſub}! [{owalutaire, Fr. devatutaris, It] one taat 
lays claim to a benence that has become void. 

Dtvoru'tion [Fr. dewelitione, It. of dobolutio, Lat.] 1. Te ac 
of rolling or tumbling dowa. 2. A paſſing from one to anot!ier 5 an 
eſtate Sc. docs, removal from hand to hand. Hale uſcs it. 

Dr'vonsuikr, a county in the weit of Kugland. bounced on the 
north by Briſtol channel; on the caſt by Somerſetſhire and Dorict- 
ire; on the ſouth by the Englith chanuel; and on the ueit by Con- 
wal. It gives title of duke to the noble family of Cavendiſh, and 
ſendꝭ two members to parliament. | | 

Dz"vorsnnAING e, Land [in huſbandry] is the improving it, by 
ſpreading on it the ajhes of burnt turts. See Dexonming. 

Devoaa'riox [i, from de, Lat.] the act of devouring 
or conſuming. | : 

DzvoraTo RIOUs, [ru, Lat.] devouring or conſuning. 

To Dxvo r, verb add. [dowiicr, Fr. <aarr, It. drwitum, ſup. of 
2:40, Lat.] 1. To vow, or give up any thing by von, tor apiint 
to holy uſe, to conſecrate to God. 2. To addict, to give up one's 
ſelf to ill. Aliens were dewoted to their rapine. Decay of Pict;. 3. 
To curſe, to doom to deſtruction. | 
| Keep me from the vengeance cf thy darts, 

Which Niobe's cowsted iſſue felt. Dry. 

Devo Tro, ret. and fart af. of to devote [d vt, Lat.] 1. Set 
apart for holy uſe. 2 Attached, ſtrongly inclincd to. 5 

Dr vo“ EUxESsSs {of ie,] the fate of being devoted or dedi- 
cated. | 
Dtvorte's, or Drvoro“ [et, Fr. deweto, It.] one erroncoufly 
religious. a bigot, a ſuperſtitious perſon. 

Devo'riox [Fr. eine, It. deni, Sp. of dewotio, Lat.] 1. 
The Rate of being devoted or conſecrated. 2. Piety, acts of religion, 
religious zeal, godlineſs 3. Vowed ſervice, diſpoſal, command, an 
act of public or external worſhip. The love of public dewetzor. 
Hoster. 4. Prayer, expreficn of piety. Your dewvtion has its op- 
portunity. Sprat. 5. he Rate of the mind under a ſtrong ſenſe of 
dependence upon God. Dewv:tion may be conſidered as an exerciſe 
of public or private prayers at ſet times and occaſions, or as a tem- 

r of the mind. a ſtate and difpolition of the heart, which is nghtly 
affected with ſuch exerciſes. Law, 0. An act of reverence, reſpect, 
or ceremouy. N 
Upon the Ike 7-2-2772 as yourſelves, 

To gratalate the gentle princes there. Shateſpeare. 
„Strong affection, ſuch as makes the lover the fole property of him 
who is beloved. He had a particular reverence for the perſon of the 
king, and the more extraordinary cewotfor for that of the prince, as 
he had had the honour tu be truſted with his education. Care 
8. Power, ſtate of dependence on another. Keep that rich corner 
of the country at his majeity's /erotion. Clarendon. 

Dtevo'TI08al, «4. {from d:witicn] pertaining or annexed to wor- 
ſhip, or devocion, religious. Zexotionu compliance, and juncture of 
hearts. Xing Char. cs. | 

Devo'TionaLisT [of dewrtioned) 2 man zealous without know- 
ledge, one ſuperſtitiouily devout. 

Devo'tionsr [trom «w47;14] one much given to devotion. 

DevoTo'rious { dewororins, from de, and witum, Lat. a voy, | per- 
taining to a vow, | 

To Devovu's, verb af. [C er, Fr. diworare, It. devorar, Sp. of 
deworo, Lat.] 1. To eat or twallow down grecdily, as a beaft of prey 
does. 2. To conſume, or wiſts, with violence and rap idity, as fre, 
porn or any other Cal.niicy does. 3. Metiphoriciily, to Wal- 

9. 


DEX 


low up, to annihiate. Such a pleaſure as grows fie?::r vron er. 
ment, and though continually fed upon, yet is never . 5h, 
4. 10 read over haiti!y, to fludv eagerly. 
Dtvou'xtr [of d:war} he that devour: or preys upon, à con- 
ſumer. ; 
Devov'eixc [in blazonry} is a term uſed of all hes which 2 
ne in a coat feeding; and the reaſon is, they fivallovw all ville 
without chewing; and i: 15 requit tæ alſo to teil M hercon they fel. 
DevovnixG, part. ' from dew.iur} ravenous. 
Dtvou'ritciy, adv from 4 <ouring] tarencuſiv. 
De VOU'RINGNESS {of dg of a COVOurin nature. We 
Dr vou [et, Fr. dw th, It. ond Sp. der tis, Lat.] 1. God! 
prous, devoted to ho'y duties. 2. Pilled with ots theuehts. Mi:“ 
foul dev. Dryden. z. Exprefiive of rity. | 
eyes dewont. Milter. . 
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Dr vor'rLy, adv. [from re reli hae, or it, 
D+evou'txess (of dewvont } fullucts of dovotton, mots, 
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Du SE, ſab d. more properly than ewe, / ia, hom 4 the 
name of a certain ſpecies of evil f, tits] the den; a ludicrode word, 
Sce Devce. 
 Devry'eiox [of drag N., Gr. the ſccond] the fecunlin:, or fe: 
birth. | 
5 Dt v1 LROCANG ICAL {Of 6:17: and zany ds, Gr.] a name 
that ſchool-divincs vive to cent ok, of the ſacred {(criptare that 
were added after tne ref, as the bock of Ffther, S4. See Cal 
ef Sc riptare. 

Pr UP! RO GANT L TgνE,:/ es Of , fecord, and puns, Cr 
marriage] a ſccond marriage. 


Dr ururr worry (erz LET IEA of : eg * end voe'ds Gr. law 7. « 
the fecond law] the Ach book of Notes, fo ed, beiaute the law i“ 
therein repeated;  Sce Cao sf SG iftare. 

DevTEeroPa THY [tiirrgormantun, of Ir, ſccopd. and 229 V., 
Or paſſion, Scr] a ditcale tha: rProcecds from another diteaſe. 

| Dre eaoscobr { of r:7::, eco d, and cxoniw,, Gr. to 0! or 
ſpy, and by EV?! 8 2 thing to 745 an Le con intention, the 
meaning beyond ric eral or primary ſente. Brown wes it. 

Directx ſin riding academies) is a term that i apple to a 
borfe, that wor'ting upon raulte, males bis e ulders go too fait for 
tie croup to fotos; O that indeed of going uron tu o treads, às he 
bought. he erdeavours only to. go ven one. 

ux ron, a city of - Germany, in the palatinate of the Rhine. 
65 miles north cnit of Nancy. 
To Di, or Jo B:new, <5 a7. [dea :an. Sax J r.. To ſprin 


lle, moiſten, or wet with dc, or with any thins like dew; 2. It 
u'ed, but improperly, in tile 20 paſiuge, to denote an a. ion 5: 


terror. 
In Gullic blood again 
He Ae his recking fourd, 
And ſtrews the g: und 
With keadleſ rap J. Pr:ipe. | 

Dr w [deave, Sax. v4 iw, Du. hen, Ger. © 8, Su. Caſaubenuil! 
have it of eres, Or. to vater or m ke wet c-. pus, M wit 
have bv heart been lifted vp or exaulied in the diy time, and which, 
when the fun deſcends below ow horizen, leaving the air cold, ore 
thereby Cn aſe, and ful don 111 in. 11 {- niiule drops, pen tlie 
leues of plants, where many of them joins topether, they: be- 
come f{cnhivle. Dew; ard rain zue but the icturns of mutt va Cuts 
conddenſed. Bacon. 

Drew Fitricl ſin chemiſtry] aki Gf plycom or water daa n 
from that mineral ſalt, by daltillation in boluco mari, r, Mich as 
tle hunt. . 

D:'w-rreny, . [of dev and berry} a fra of a ſpecies dh an- 
ble. Dew-berries, as they Rind here among eo more Lioute fut, 
muit be under od to mean ratberries. Which e allo of the Lrinle 
kind. Hormer Feed him with apricocks and 430 /errics, Shak pr. ve. 

D:w-rereyRENT, fart. lad and ret! pr idked Vo 3tis 
dew. Knotgrais et Belts. 

Dru-noxx, a Cillemper in cattle. 

DE'w-BuRNI%G [of dr and Jrrigg] The meaning of this com- 
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| pound is doubtful; perhaps it alludes t tlie ſparkling of dew, 


Jaliſau. | 

High-branditiing his bright or blade, 

Upon his creficd ſcalp fo ſore did fraite, 

That to the ſkull a yawning wound it made. Spenser. 
Drwer, the devil. Sce Dr ver and D= 05+. | 3 
Dey-cLavs [a hunting term} te bones or little claws behind 

the toot. | 

Dew-pror [of dew and dep} a drop of dew that iparkies at 
ſun-riſe. | 

Dru lar [deop-luppe, Sax.} 1. The looſe ſcin that hangs down 
under the throat of an ox, Cow, Oc. 2. It is uſed, in Shakeſpeare. 
lor a lip flaccid with age, in contempt. Ven. 

Sometimes lurk I in a gotip's bowl, 

In every likeneſs of a roaſtad crab; 

And hen ſhe drinks againft her lips I bob, 

Ard on the wither'd dg+2v-/ap pour the ale. Shakejpeare. 

Dru-Larr, adj. [of dewe-lap] having a dew-lap. : 

Who would belicve that there were mountaincers 
Dew {7 like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at then 
Wallets of fleth. Shak! 70 aro. . 

Duw-worm [of deze and grerm] a worm found in dev, whick is 
uſed in fiſhing for trout. 

Du x [deux, Fr. Jag, Gr.) the number 2 at card: or dice. Se 
Druck. 

Dr'wv, az. {ſrom dee; 1. Having dew on it, wet with de. 
Roſcid dewy helds. Dryden. 2. Reſembling dew, Pertaking of Un. 
Detey miſt. A itcn. 

Dr'xraxs ſwith the Romans] ten ounces, or ten parts of ary 
intire thing, that is divided into twelve 

De'xTes, ed. Lat. right, on the right hand, or right ſide, not the 
'eft; a term uſed in heraldry Dexter cheek. ate cane. 

Dex1Tir Ape [with attrologers] an aſpect contrary to the natural 
order aa ſucceſſion of the ſigus, as Mars in Gemini and Saturn in the 
fame degree of Atic:, where Mars is faid to behv!d Saturn in a dexter 
i ect 
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DI 


ry] is the right de of the bar, 


Dexrtx Be [ir ler. 2s letter 
G. Plate IX. Fig. 29. 

Drxtia (if in heraldry] is an ang'e on the right band of the 
chief, as letter Ai fie figure; Plate IX. Fig. 29. 

<XTER Fp1p": u icli anatomiits] the tecond branch of the 
(. nen, Which pn les to tne epipionn, and tac gut colon. 

Dx Pant [with heralds j the rg: fide point in an eſcutcheon. 

Dr xönT erty ite Fr. cextrexxæ, It. Ari xa, Sp. of dtrteri- 
ts, Lot) 1. Kesdinef, of contrivance, ficill of manag-ment, quick - 
vel of expe went. Dexterity to deliver hiuſelf from Gangers. == 
2. Nunalenets, acvity of body, readinef> to attain ſcill, expert- 
ne“. ddreis. 

Dt xTRA, Lat. the tigt hand. 

Dr'xtzR5us, or Dinos [dextre, It. and Port. difire, Sp. 
ter, Lat.] 1. Handy, ready at, expert at any manual operation; as, 
e fxtrovs tradeſinan. 2. Skilful in management, ſubtle, cunning. 
Lextrus managers of wares. Lacke. 

P:"xTirRousLY, or DE'xTROVELY, adv. 
Criltully, cunningly. | 

J& XTRAL, adj. {dexter, Lat.] right, not left. Dextral parts. 
Drag. 

Drx TRA“ v [from dextral} the ſtate of being on the right fide 
and not on the leti. Brown uſes it 
x Dt XTRA'RICs in old record a light horſe, or horſe for the great 
jaddle. 

Iz "xTROCHER?, or Dr's rf [with heralds) a term applied 
to the right arm painted on a ſhield. | 

Dey, the title of the ſupreme governur of Algiers in Barbary. 

 Dr'a [S. Gr.] a prepoſit.on that figures through or between, and 
is frequenily joihed to the names of pay ſical compoſitions, with that 
of the principal ingredient in them. A. . 'T his prepoſition in com- 

2nd fometimes ſignifies throu;h ; loietimes theroughly; ſometimes aſun- 
ger; and I think theſe three ſenſes will explain 9 of the compounds, 
it not a//, belonging to it. See Ax, and infert unmeviately after it, 
Axa, a Greck prepoſition to called, aud which ia compo/iticn ſome- 
time: homies c- α,“N; tometimes ujreard, and ſometimes a d- 
Fributiva {ores 2 ; 
words compounded with it. 

Drant'res (r. and Lat. dial tte, It. and Port. %aCmrn;, Gr.] a 
diſeaſe when a pe:fon cannot hold his water, a morbid 2 of 
urine, 

Aretzus Capyadox. who defines this diſeaſe to be a cold and moiſt 
þrtexis, or melting down of the %% and members into Urtxr, derives 
its ehre, from aacany, Gr. to pals through; Becaute, ſ ys 
he, the morfiure does mt continue in the body—but makes for an cit. 
ret. Cappad. Hd. Poerhav. Lugd n. p. 51, 52. | 
Dravr tical. {trom diabetes] troubled with or pertaining to a dia- 
bete>. 

Draz»'Licat, or Drano'tic [fotclique, Fr. dialelice, It. and Sp. 
of crabolicus, Lat. of Sas X,, of aS, Gr. to deftroy] pertain- 
jag to the devil, Ecvilith, very wicked. A gialo.ical nature. orer- 

EJs 

Diarolzicatz v, ade. [from datoiicel]} deviliſh, Sc. 

Dia vottoaiyrss [from abs, ita] deviliſh nature. 

D1abo Tacut [of . a and gan, Or.] a plaſter made of herbs. 

D:ianno 1s (aero, Gr. an cating tiro'] a folution of the con- 
tinuum dy croton of the parts | | 

Brann cle, a word of the ſame etymology with the foreguing, 
ard which. accorump to Calle], Renova. ſigniſies thoſe medical at. 
p:ications which are between the -phrad.c; and the canſlica, i. e. more 
powerful in operation than the former, and weaver than the latter. 

; TD; ACALA ants urs, Lat. a compound medicine, u hoſe principal 
ingrediclt is calaminth. | 

NiaCalct ros. Lat. (in ſurgery] a plaſter applied after the am- 
eon Ot a cancer. 

D- ac ανν, Lat. a medicine, whoſe principal ingredicnt is ca- 
ters. 

Procarat'cris, Lat. (of da, and xa7;z;, a goat] a medicine 
madd of guat's dung. | 


from dexter: 5] handily, 


Bracanruauur, Lat. a medicine fo called, one whoſe principal 


more tent ts carthamum. | 

DIAC5 KYCN, Lat. a medicine made of the juice of green walnuts 

and honcy. : | | 

D:iaca's 1a, Lat. a meilicine made of caſſia. 

Diacacro rium, Lat. a medicine made of caſtor. | 

DPiacariioiicors [of dt, thro', and xa .S., Gr. unixerſal) an 

zutrerſal medicine. | 

Diacir0' rus, Lat. [in the civil law] a tenure or holding of lands 

dy fee farm. 

Diacr':Tros [of 42 and xuigr, Gr.] the ſhorteſt diameter of the 

Miytical orbit of a planct. | 

DIACHORE'SHS, Lat. [dz e, Gr. a paſſing thro'] the act or fa- 
culty of voiding excremen's. | 

Dracuy'iun Lat. a kind of plaſter made of the mucilages or 
Pappy juice of certain fruits, ſeeds, or roots. 
mology from 2:2, thro), ard , gen. plur. Gr. jaices ; and defines it, 

amplajtvum e juccie (09/11, i. 4. an eu plaſtrum compoled of juices. 

Diach r': or, Lat. a kind of wait or ſweet wine. 

Diecixk'sta, Lat. [of a. Gr. to move from] is the receding 
of a bone a /2r:le trom its place. (4. lib. 8. c. 14. 

Dracrnxamo aut, Lat, a medicine made of cinnamon. 

Dtact rnit n, Lat. a medicine made of citonia. 

Piacz's:s, Lat. (of aN, Gr. to break off] a fracture. 

Dracty Ma, Lat. of Gr. a rinſing, waſhing or icuuring, or any 
medica ent uſed tor that purpole. 

Yacc/piunt (of , and x, Gr. the top of a plant] a ſyrup 
made of the rops of poppies. 

Dracoxicon, Lat. {of varwd., Gr. a deacon} the facrifty, the 
place m or Rear ancient Churches, where the veilments and church 
ate were repetited, 

Diac?'Pr, Lat. [0f d. a. from 52, thro", and xow%, Gr. to cut] 
the act of cutting or dis zding aiunder. 

Dracoye {with ſurgron-] a deep wound ; efpecially cne made in 
h. Gull with a large wtrament, 

Laco {wit Thetoricians] the fame as 47 ſfele 


which iris ſenſes may ſerve as a key to moſt of the 


Bruno der ives its cty- 


DIA 


D:zcorps A i, Lat. a medicine made of goats dang. 
Diacoka lion. Lat. a medicine made ciuefiy of coral. 
Di:.co'rum, Lat. a medicine made of acrons. 

Draco-ne'srs, Lat. [Sax:opnc;, of Sax:cun, Gr. to avi, 
oꝛderiy diſtribution or ſctiing things in order. g 

Dieco'stru, Lat. a medicine made of coſtus. 

Diaco'esries [&a D, of dann, from Ja, thro' and 42 
Gr. to hear] a ſcience that explains the properties of refracted MU 
as it paſſes th:0ugh Citcrent mediums. | 

Di acx!'ss, Lat. [L2»;:54;, Gr.] a ſeparating, ſevering or die 
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ding. 

p. entteis, Lat. [with phyſicians) a judging of, and diſtingul“ 
ing diſcaſes, with their reſpective ſymptoms. A. B. Kay fignine- -,, 
Judge as well as ſeparate ; and not without reaſon : for what ib to fo; i; 
a right judgment of things, but to ſeparate them, i. e. in other ut 
molt carefully to diftinguiſh thoſe circumſtances in which they 4 
from thoſe in which they differ ; a remark of equal importance, u 
ther applied to PHYE1C, Or DIVISITY, to POLITICS, OF MOR&aLS, $0 
Dirriaksct [with logicians] | | | 

. Driacro'cuna, Lat. a medicine made chiefly of ſaffron. 

Diacro'watior, Lat. [of d. and zexpprir, Gr.] a medicine mad. 
of onions. | 

Diacumizur, Lat. a compoſition made of cummin. 

Diacypo'siTzs, Lat. [of d rer rene, Gr. ] ſuch medicines 12 
which quinces are an ingredient. 

Diacypo'xrun, Lat. [of & rw ,, Cr. ] a confettion made 
of the pulp of quinces and ſugar, commonly called marmalade. 

Diavamasce'sun, Lat. a compolition of damaſcens. 

Drau [ diademe, Fr. diadema, It. SP. and Lat. of dad va, Or.] 
1. A kind of wreath or ft for the head, ancien: ly worn by empero, . 
and kings inſlead of a crown, a tiara, an enſign ot royalty. I be ſa- 
cred Jiadem in pieces rent. Speuſer. 2. The mark of royalty worn ©; 
the head, the crown. Ther diadem. Milton. | | 

Di'abt ur b. a4. [from diadem] adorned with a diadem, crowrcd. 

Diecem'd with rays divine. Pope. | | 

Diabk matte [diadematus, Lat. of diadema, Lat. a crown] wear 
ing a diadem, crown, or turban. | 

D:4'vocre, Lat. [with phyſicians] the ſucceſſion or progreſs of. 
diſcaſe, to its change called cri: But diadexis, whica Bruno c:.- 
plains by d , trgnifies a reception of the humaurs, their tranſit frou. 
one part to anviher ; and in proof of this he appeals to Hippocrate-, 
6 Epidem. 5. 2 t. 

Dt a'pocitvs, a precious ſtone like a byril. | 

D:&'v0:15, Lat. [46%s:;, Gr. a giving or difribating thro] a d 
vering by hand, tradition, diſtribution. 

Diabosis {with phyſicians] a d:firilution of nourifoment tiro- 
parts of the body. 

Drina M, jul 7, { £455-0phiery Cr. to run through} the time 19 
which any motion i pe:to:med, as that in which the vigration d 
pendulum is accompliti.ed. A gry is one tenth of a line, a liac ene 
tenth of un inch, an inch one tenth of a philoſophical foot, a phil. 
phical foot one third of 2 pendulum, whole dit ont in the Liitucy : 
forty-five degrees, ire caci equal to one ſecond of time, or a {tau 
part of a minute. Le. 3 

Dia nksis [hacer Of Sage, Gr. to i the act of dividins 
or dixiſion; a poetical tigure, when one iy llable is divided into tus, 
as c lor e.. | | 

Dian [in pintingz; is a vowel marked with two tittles or 
oints. as on e, i or u, to lgnify that it is ſounded by ifelt, and nt 
joined to another ſo as to make a dipthong ; as, acre by the poiuts | 
over tlic is diſtinguithed from ra. 

Dig atsis [with ſargeons] is a method of dividing and ſeparating 
thoſe parts, which, by their being united, retard or inder the cur 


of diteaſes; as the continuity of the fleſh or frin in impollhumcs, 


which mutt he opened to let out the corrupt matter. 

Diane [with anatowilts} is a conſuming or cating out the ve!- 
ſel, ſo that ſome certain paſſages are made by tome ſharp tretting mat- 
ter, which naturally ſhould not have been; alſo when tone real ones. 
arc <cidered more than ordinary, fo that the humours run out uh 
cught to be contained in the veſſels : But this, with Boerhaave, is tbc 
duties: Who defines the dinrefts to be ch hu era ſc; arat.s ; 
i. e. arcal ſeparation of what cohered. Bar. Pati oiogia, Scct. 707. 

Diaz rica, Lat. [with phyſicians] cating, corroding meui- 
eines. 95 

Dir ra [ZAa, of darasda, Gr. to make uſe of a certain or- 
der of tood} diet, food, a particular way or anner of life. Lat, 

Dirt TiC. [diateticas, Lat. of dal. n, Gr. dietetic- ] that part 
of phyſic that cures diſeaſes by a moderate and regular diet. dc. 
Dia ra. | | 1 

Diacatra'x oA, Lat. a medicine made of galangal. 

Diadla'vcliox, Lat. [dia , Or.] a medicine for the eye* 
made of the herb glaucium. 

Driacly price [LayMuguer, Gr.] the art of cutting or making hel 
low. or concave figures in metal. 

Diacxo'srs, Lat. [of Jagusens, Gr. to know thoroughly] a dil. 
cerning or knowing oue trom another, a judging of. | 

Diacx01s [with phyſicians] a knowledge or judgment of the ap. 
parent ig of a —_ or a ſkill by which the preſent condition Gt 
a diſtemper is perceived, and this is three-toid, w:z. 1. A right iu dg- 
ment of the part affected. 2. Of the diſeaſe itſelf. 3. Of its cauic. 

Diacto's:1iC, azj. (of $aymuary, Gr. to know thoroughly] belong 
ing to the {kill called 4agns/is, thoroughly knowing or diſcerniug. 

Dracxutic Siga [with phyficians| thoſe ſigns of a diſcaſe which 
are apparent, or by wich a diagnoſis is formed. See Dlacgs!s. 

D1iacxosTic Ss [in botany] are panicular ſigns whereby ore 
plant may be known or oittinguiſhed hom another. = 

Diacxosrvic, . {from the adj.} a ſymptom by which a diſcaſe 
is diſtinguiſhed from others. 

D1a'coxaL, adj. or Diacox al Line [Fr. diagonale, It. of diagena- 
lis, Lat. of %a, through, and pang, Gr. an angle; with amanioness 
a line drawn acro$ any figure from :ngle to angle ; ſometimes call 
the diameter diagonal, and ſometimcs it ignites a particular paral- 

lelogram, or long ſquare that has ce common angle and diagonal 
Une, with the pri .cipal parallclograiu, 


Dia- 


DIA 


Dragoner Scale, a ſcale which ſerve to reprefeat any num- 
ers and meatures whatever, the parts of which are equal to one ano- 
ther ; thus gunners make vic of a fcaleto take the dimenſion of a piece 
of ordnance. Engincers have a ſcale or rule to make a draught of a 
tartilication on paper, Cc. 

Dia"coxaL, /«b/?. {from the adj. ] a line daun from angle to angle, 
and dividing a iquare vr parallelogram into <qual parts. The fide and 
diagonal of a ſquare. Ir te. 

Dia"co*aliy, adv. [from diagonal) in a diagonal direction 
B-own utes n. | 

Diauvsau { diagranme, Lat. J. a, of fe, through, and 
gx», Or. to wiite Or dejcrive] a ſenteuce, a decree; allo a wort 
«raught ot a thing. 

Diacxan {in geometry } a ſcheme or hgure made with lines or cir- 
cles, for the la) ing duwn, explaining or demonitating any propotition 
or figure, or of the properties belonging thereto. 

DiaGram {in muſic} 2 proportion of meaſures diſtinguiſhied by cer- 
tain notes. 

Diacaarn {&azrafc, Lat. of uay;agy, Gr] deſcription. 

Diacka'ruicr, Lat. [$a7;a7ixzn, Or.) the art of pain: ing or car- 
ving on box. Tc. 

.. [from diagraph] of or belonging to the (ili of 
painting, graving, carving, &c. 

Diacra'ejic Art. Sce DiacRaPiice. 

Diacky'piaTEs, /ubſt. [from diegrydium, Lat.] firong purgatives 
made with diagrydium. All choleric hun. ours ougit io be evacuated 
by diagrzaiates. Flager. 55 

DiadkRYbiuu Ia, Gr.] a gum Ang out of the herb 
ſcammony. ſays Bruno, is called diacrydion, guaſt lacrymola, as tho? 
it were a /i1zle dear. But, I muſt confeſs, that I can tind no tiaces of 
the cy of this word in Suidas, Heſychius, Conttantin, o iu the 
Appendix ad Theſaurum H. Stephan. &c. I ſuipcct thercibre it 15 
a corruption of the word 3zx2v3n, Gr. a little ten, and which Gorraus 
| fays, the ſcammony Hedi when its rcat is <eounded. And Quincy leave; 

room to infer as much; for having deſeribed the prepara:is miei, 
he adds; And what is prepared after this manner is commonly cal- 
led dacrydium or diacrydium.“ | 

D1 acarprun, the ſcammonx, prepared by boiling it in a hollowed 
Guince, or with the juice of quince, or lemon, or pale roies. Sce 
above. 

D:iantxaPta, or Drant'xaPLy, Lat. a medicine which tales it; 
aame trom the fix ingredients, wiz. roots of round birthu ort, vntian, 
_ juniper-berries, myrrh, and ivory ſhavings, Ze. 

D:any'sorun, Lat a medicine made of hbytfop. 

Dertais, Lat. a medicine made of the plant in1+. 5 

Dial {of dialis, Lat. af the da“] an inſtrument or plate marked 
with lines, for ſhewing the hour of the day, by ile ſhadow of a pin 
or ſtile, hen the fun thines, and are of ſeveral torts and forins. 

Dial. ya xs, arc plain boards, plates or furtaces on which ur- 
liacs are erawn in any latitude, and are diftiv> uiſhed accurding to the 
reſpect they bear to the horizon of the place where they are made, and 
are, according to their polition or 3:uation, parallel, perpendicular, or 
oblique. 


Parallel Bras, are ſuch as lic level with the hozizon, and are 


thence called horizontal Qials. | 
Pe pendicular Di xls. or Ere Diais, are ſuch as ſtand erect to 
the horizon; as all are u hich are ter againſt an upright wall or 
building. | OS 
Ere& Diats Dres, are fach a face any one of the four cardinal 
points, eaſt, weſt, north and touth. | 
 Ere&t Declining Dials, are ſuch whole plares lic open to anv 
intermediate points between any two cardinal points, to the lvuth-calt 
or north-caſt, &c. | 
Inclining Dials. are ſuch as lean forwaids towards the hori- 
20n. | 
Peclining D1ats, are ſuch as lean back towards the horizon. 
Primary Dia Ls. are either aorizontal dials or vert cal dials, 
Vertical Dil., is one drawn on the plane of 2 vertical circle. 
Mion Drals. ſuch as ſhew the hour of the night by the means of 
the light or thadow of the moon projected thereon by an index. 
Maura Drals, ſuch as are placed againſt walls, . 
Eęui nactial Dial, is one deicribed on à plaue parallel to the 
equinoctial. | 
Polar Dial, is one deſcribed on a plane paing through the poles 
of the world, and the eatt and weft points of the horizon | 
Dia'Lacca. a medicine made of lacca, or gum-lac. _ 
Dralzer [F V. dialects, Sp. dialetFica, I ar. of Z. ee. of NMR 
gc has, Gr. to diſcourſe] 1. A property or manner of ſpeech, pronun- 
ciation, Q. in any language peculiar to each ſeveral proviace or coun- 
try. by which it is Veen from the general or national language; 
as the A:tic, Ionic, Tolic, Doric, and the common language of the 


Greeks ; ſo the Bolonnete, Bergameſe, and "Vulcan, aic dialects of 


the Italic. 2. Style. manner of expreſſion. When themſelres 
do praftiſfe that whercof they wiite, they change their elekt. 
Fucker. 3. Languzgr, iperch. Why in the univerſal u of the 
world are kindnetſes ſtill called oblications ? SY. 

Driar*'cTica, or Diaticric, /. [Lat. d. Ar. of das- 
5:59az, Gr. to dicourte or reaton}] dialeftics, or the art of logic, 
wich teaches the true meth od of arguing or renſoning. 

DiaiecTiICat, or Diartorc, adj. [dalr2:que, Fr. dialetiico, It. 
dial: ice, Sp. of dial. Hicus, Lat. Grannrion >, Gr.) of or pertaining to 


logic; argumental. DU: ſuttleties the ſchoolmen employ about 


pizyſiological myiteries. B41, 
Dratecricat frowmonts, are ſach arguments as are but barely 


probable; but du not convince or determine the mind to cntter tide of 


the queſtion. 

Diait'cricatty, adv. [of Watefical!] logically. 

DiaLEcTi'Clax [dlalecticien, Fr. draileltico, It. of dialecticut, Lat.] 
a logician. | 

DiaLEmma, or rather DialEI ima [wannupa, Gr. intern n, 
a ſpace left between ; with phy licians) the wnierwval between i ind 
fir, whether in fevers, or in cher diſcaſes which perioically tuin. 
Bruno adds, that tis not always confin'd ro au act f er i “ 
M1S510N ; but with Hypocratcs {pnifics g, avon, 7. 2 cer 
or pure KEMAS5SION, See Galen 4 Aphorim, 43 


DIA 


Droit yrs [Lat. Sax Jig, Gr.] a ſpace between, an intertep- 

tian. a prevention; alſo a debatiug or reatoniny ; a reſolution of 
purpoſe. 

Diaizes1s, or rather Dial IH reis [with ſargeons] that middle 
= in wounds and ulcers that is left open for a cute; or rather (if 

runs obſerves aright) the intermiſſion 6! the ligature itfelf in a /roc- 
ture with an ulcer or wound ; where a space is left for the curiup 04 
the ulcer. Hippoc. 3 de tract t. 5 & 0. i 

Driattu'cox L. az Gr.] a kind of Mon that is white thro' 
the middle. 

Drate'x1s [Lat. ang, Gr] a diſputation. 

Di'aLisr, t, fot dial] one that contrafts dis, 
uſcs it. 

Dia'trace I. at. N, Gr. ange, d ne; 2 rheturical 
ſigure when many arguments are produced hut to no ei 

Dial Lines {with gromeiuician)] tac ws kan ace ot cut one 
another. 

Dr airixc, ſulſt. {from di] the art of drawing lines tru? on a 
given plane, io as, by means of a thadow, to thew the hour of i 
day when the tun ſllines. | 

Dr aLiixs Ge, an inſtrument contriv'd for draw ing of all {rs 
of dials, and to give a clear demouttration of the at. 

DraiLixG Sphere, an inftrument for the demonſlration of ſperi-:l 
triangles, and alio to give a truc idea of the ratio of drawing of dial; 
on any manner of planes. 


Moon 


Dia: Hr Liz, or Diartiing Scales, graduated lines placed on 


rulers, . to expedre the malt ing of ſun- dials. | 

Draiiing {with miners} is the uſing a compaſ, and long line ta 
know which way the load or ein of orc inclines, or where to fink an 
air-!hafr. | 

Diaioo;'urs [Hanyiout>, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, when a man 
reaions and G:iicourtes u ita himſelt, as it were with another, both put- 
ting tue queſhons and giving the anſwers. 

D14'i.0G157 {of dialogue] 1. One that ſpeaks in a dialogue or con- 
ercrce. 2. One that writes dialogues. 

_ DritoGo ſm mutic books} fignifes a piece of muſic for two ot 
more voices or inuments, which anſwer one to the ocher. 

DiaLocue fir. inge. It. and Sp. dial $15, Lat. of Hay N., 
.] a conterence oc diſcourſe between two or more perſons; or a 
diicourſe in writing between two or more perions, whereia they arc 
repteſented as talking together, fo that it is either real or fcigned. 

Fo Diatount, a nent. {from the noun} to Gitcourſe with an 


other, to have a conference together. Lott 4alogue with thy thadow? 


S. K peare, R 

Dialern (of d aud plate) a plate upon whick lines or hours 
are delincated. h 

Diattiii'a, or DIALETUA. a Id. 27.54. a, Cr] an unguent, Us 
chief ingredient of which is althra. . ur. | | 

Dia “Lists [Sa. Gr. © difleluti ! a figure in rhetoric, wher, 
two points are placed by grammarian over two vowels in ont word, 
which would otacrwile mage a dipthony ; but are by this charactcr, 
{**) Civided into tuo ſyllables. dec Diieryc. 

Dr:tycrs [with phyſicians] when apphed to the body and its 
members, ſigniſc n langucr, and /m/ tence 0 incapacity to perform 
its proper funftiuns. rund. It ſtibuld ſcem to be a morbid affection, 
ſomen hat belo the paialy fie, or pally; and from hence is de- 
rived, x 

LVA, ad). What dif} ofes to a dilyfie, wnbrogns the fibres. 
« 'Fhe Scuth-xvinis iy; Hippocrates, Aph. p. 1247 A.] bcget 2 
dull10ls of hearing, and dimnels of halt, produce a ſeniatiou ct -: t 
or heavineſ in tae Jed. are viaryinc”, Sc. ArrtSLLS ad Ihe 
ſaur. II. Stephan. Conſtantin. Sc. c 

Dra'tvrox Lat. c.zavriy, of dN, Gr % diſſolve] a h-ure in 
rhetoric, when ſeveral wo:ds are put together without à conjunction 
copulative. | 

Drami'xTix;, ag. [of diam ut] pertaining ton dme nd, 

DravtanGant Tos [ag and paryzprrs, (if. wy pelll a tieſtorati - e 
powder, the chief ingrevient in waich i ga! | 

D:tamasTiGN'SsH [aaparyue, of ca, t brbarhly, and pays, Gr. 
to whip] a folemnity in honour of Diana, „ falls: certain boys 
vere carried to the altar of the poddet,, wml there ewercly whipped ; 
and lell the officer ſtioul l, out of compaſſion, remit any thing of the 


rigour of it, the pricicts of Diana flood by all the time, holding in 


her hand the image of the goddeſs, which was of itſelf very light; 


but {as they relate) if the boys were ſpared, 2. ſo weighty, that 
an 


the prieſteſs was ſcarce able to ſapport it; left the boys ſhould 
faint under the correction, or do any thing unworthy of the Laconian 
education, their parents were preſent to exhuit them to undergo it pa- 
tiently, and with great conſtancy; and ſo great was the bravery and 
reſolution of the boys, that tho? they were lit. cd till the blood guſked 
Gut, and fometimes to death, yet a4 Cry Or a groan was ſeldom or 
never heard to proceed from any of thera. Tholc that died under the 
ceremon were buried with garlund on their heads, in token of joy 
or victory, and had the honour of a pubic funeral. | 

Drank“ bus [of da and merda, dung or ordare] a coufection of 
pilgrim's faire. | | 

Nia ETER [ diamelye, Fr. diametrs, It and Sp. diametero, Lat. of 
d. ah, from Ga, and ge, Gr. to meaſure] a right line pailing 
thro' the centre of a circle, and terminating ou ezch fide at the 
circumfercace thereof, and fo dividing the cucle into two equal 
parts. : nh ; a - 1 

Diawmeres {of a conic ſcction] is a right line drawn through 
the middle of the figure, and cutting al! the vidinates in two equal 
darts. 

Diaut ER of Gravity [in mathematics] L that right Lye in hien 
the centre of gravity is placed. 


Diavtrzr ſof an hy perbola] is any right line which paſſes through 


the middle of the trantverſe axis, which is the centre oi the gute, 
and is always a middle proportional between the latus rectum aud the 
latus tranſrerſum. 

Diant rx of the parabela} is a Lne drawn parallel to the axis, 
aud which may be ſuppoſed to mect at any int nite diftance, or in the 
centre of the figure, 


Draukr re 
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Diez ur z 3s tat taker juſt above 
ne baſe. 

DiamETER & 20 54 in architecture] i: that taken at the 
tent of one third fon tlie hate. 

Dr) 
die top of the Hiatts., 

I; a tt Tal, C J. {Ot diameter] deſcribing the diamcter, buong- 
g do the diameter. 

Dear, adv. [of ganctral] in the manner of a diameter, 
d. ret on of a diameter. Chriſtian picty is -, oppoſed 
wairolancnels, Han mend. 

Dram TrICAL [lamitral. Fr. ametrale, It. diametrico, Sp. Ma- 
reise. Fr. of capareS., Gr.) 1. Patzig to, of the nature, 
in the form of a diameter. 2. Obſerving de direction of a dia- 
eter. Diamctrical oproſition. Govornarn! of (fe Tongue. 

[3:a vt TRICALLY, adv. {of dizmetrica!] in the direction of a dia- 
meter. 

DriavetTRICAtLY pe. direaly over againſt; as when two 
things are oppoſed one to the other right aciots, or directly con- 
trary. | 

Diario [adamar, Lat. of aizun;, Gr. diamant, Fr. diamante, 
It. Sp. and Port. damant, Du. demant, Ger. and Su.] the hardeſt, 
mo!t ſparkling, and molt valuable of all precious tones. The good- 
acl; ot a diamond confifts in three things. 1. Its luſtre, or water. 
2. Its weight, or bigneſs. z. Its hardneſs. The Great Mogul of 
India has a diamond the largeſt ever known, which weighs 279 carats, 
21d is computed to be worth ſeven hundred and ſeventy-nine thouſand 
two hundred and fort- ſour pounds. The diamond bears the force 
of che ſtrongeſt fires, except the concentrated folar rays, without hurt; 
and even that infinitely, Herceſt of all fires does it no injury, unleſs di- 
rected to its weaker parts. It b-ars a glaſs-hauſe fire for many days; 
and if taken carefully out, and iuffered to co9l by degrees, is found as 
bright and beautiful as before. The places from whence we have 
Eiamonds are the Ext Indies and the Braſils: and though they are 
uſualy wund clear and cel-uilefs, yet the are ſometimes ſlightly 
tinged with the colours of the other gems, by the mixture of tome 
ms aline particles. Hill. | | 

Dravconn [in heraldry] the black colour in the coats of noble- 


men. 
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Facet Diano, 15 one cut in faces both at top and bottom, and 


whoſe ble or principal place at top is flat. 


R. Diawoxm, is one that is quite flat underneath : but whoſe up- 
per put is cut in divers little faces, uſually triangles, the uppermoſt of 


which terminate: in a point | | | 

Ron hb Driauonp, is one juſt as it comes out of the mine, that has 
not vet been cut. 

7 ab Drivoxp, is one which has a large ſquare face at the top, 
encampaile with four leticr. 'Y 

D:ivoxd [with printcr-] the name of 2 ſmall ſort of letter or cha- 
racter. 

Terple Drizionus [fo called of the Temple in Paris, in France, 
here they are made] ate a fort of faditicas diamonds, of no great 
value, but uted much in the habits of the actors upon the ſtage. 

Diino cn, the name of one of the four fort: of cards. 

Dia sto tuts Diao sv. 
The Fr. ſ:v; A fr, fu & demi (cunning requires cunning and a half) 
one Harp or cught to have another to deal with him. 

Dir: Lat. of & and pour, Or. fl. gen. mulberries] a con- 
ſction made of mulberrics. | 

Simple DianosuMy a medicinal compoſition made of mulberry- 
juice and ſugar. | 

Cound Dravorum [in pharmacy] is made of mulberry juice 
anc cli 1792 redents. h 

Drag uu, a medicinal powder, whoſe chief ingredient is 


ay. + 1 * 
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Draenei [Lat. of x and are., Gr. ſcraped lint] the filling 


n ulcer with lint. 

Prax Tree {with chemiſts] called alſo the philoGphical tree; a 
Ve: curters PhaAnomencn, p:0dQuccd by a compoſition of fn'ver, mer- 
cri, and $:rit of nitre, which are cr) ſtallized into the form of a tree, 
vt branches, leaves, fruit, Sc. 5 

Ot the tarce Dianas, favs lord Herbert, the moſt celebrated was 
the fifter of Atellꝭ; as the moon was ſtiled fiſter of the Sun“ [See 
Arorro. Pe adds, that “ of all the gods Diana was reckoned the 
mat CRVIL and moſt chan {but what muſt Minerva have thought, 
had this compliment been paid to another in har hearing 7] nor could 
ſhe be appezſcd, but by Jamar jacrifces. Herb. de Relig. Gentil. 
Her Temple in the Taurica Cherſoneſus was often polluted with the 
blood of ſtrangers. I need not add, that the narrow eſcape of Orejtes 
from being there ſacrikeed by his own lifter, imployed the pen of Eu- 
ripides, and other ancient tragedians. See D:scoveny. 

Diaxa'tic #rgumetation [with logicians] a particular method of 
reaſoning, which carries on a diſcourſe from one thing to another. 

Dru%i5vir, a medicine made of anniſeeds. Lat. 

 Dravo”s, (Hat. , Gr.] a figure in rhetoric, importing a ſe- 
rio s conſideration of the matter in hand. 
Dia“ v rue, 2 compoſition of anthos or roſemary. Lat. 
Diaxu'evis [at. in pharmacy} a kind of rob, made of the juice 
of green walnuts and ſugar boiled to the confiltence of honey. 
D1raol BASUM, a medicine made of olibanum. Lat. 
Diarra ua, a kind of ſalve. Lat. 
Diayara'ver, a medicine made of poppies. Lat. 
Dart, . !%a7e7w, Gr.] a chord including all tones; the 
old word fir diapaſon. | 
eint them both a quadrant was the baſe, 
Proportioned equally by ſeven and nine; 
Nine was the circle ſet in Heaven's place: 

A! which compaCted, made a gocd diapaſe. Sperber. 

Napa Aae, Fr. diataſma, It. of darasha, of ragen, 
Gr. tw 1rrankle] 1. „ poinaucer or perfume, a compoſition of pon. 
dre, with which the ancients uſed to dry their bodies from tweat at 
their coming out of the baths. 2. A compoſition made of dr pow- 


ders, to be rind upon cloaths to periume them, or upon wounds 


vr wicers, C.. 


Ta 
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Diar a 80: [Fr. Ie and Lat. of N, through, and Ta7w, (or, 
all] a chord in mukic including a7 tones, and is the fame with u 
is common'y called an octave or eighth; becanfe there i bet 0 
tone or notes, and then the eighth is the fave again with t 1 
It ii the molt perfect concord, and the terms of it are as two t 
It diſcov-reth the true coincidence of ſounds into , whit 
tae return of the ſame found. Bacsr. | 

Diaraco rprarx [with muſicians] a ſo:t of compound conc. ;! 
either as ten to three, or a5 t1xtcen to five. 

: Diarasenutartxrk, a Coupounded conſonance in tic triple 2, 
tio, or as three to nine. 

Diarasssbfartr'ssakox, à compounded concord fourded n 
proportion of eight to thiee. 

Diarsso sro, a concord, the terms of which are in ©; - + 
portion of tive to two. 

DiarssoxtEAtbi' ron, a concord, the terms of which are in 1. 
proportion of twelve to five. | 

Diaytve'ss [Lat. d. az Ing., Gr.] a leaping over or thio)?, 

Diarebksis [with anatom ft] a breaking of the bload-veſ!., + 
ſweating or burſting out of the blood thro' the veins, which is cue 
by their thinne!s. With Boerhaave, it is ſuch a 402/42 of the par: 
conſtituting membranes, as produces gaping inter?iies, and lets cutt 
coments. Hippoc. de Natur. Pueri, p. 241. Kas falt 
Sc. i. e. if the woman be of a in flcfh, ſhe will the ſobner be co 
ſible of a diapedeſis. ArrExD. ad Theſaur. II. Steph. Sc. 

Diarr'xsia, the herb ſanicle. Lat. 

Driart' vrt [Fr. and Lat. of 62, through, and pwr, Gr. five? 1, \ 
phyſical compotition made up of five ingredients, 1. myrrh, gun 
birthwort, ſhavings of ivory, and bay-berries. 
punch; a cant word. 

DiaytxTt [in muſic] the ſecond of the concord; the ters gt 
which are as three to two, otherwiſe called a perfect fifth, 
up an octave with the diateſſaron. 

Di arts [44pre, Lat. of diaprer, Fr. to interweave with fower: 
Of uncertain etymology. Johnſen] 1. A fort of linen cloth vious. 
with flowers and other figures. 

Nor any weaver which his work doth boaſt, 
In 4azer, in damaſk and in lyne. Sener. 
2. A towel, a napxin. Another bear the cwer, a third a diater. 
Shake (prac. | | 

To Dr'irtn, verb af. [from the noun] 1. To variegate, to di- 
verſify with flowers. Flora uſeth to clothe our grand-Came l 
with a new livery, Hagere with varicus flowers. Hemel. 2. 
draw flowers upon cloth. If you aer upon fold, let your ].. 
be broken. Peachar:. | 
_ Di'ayzr'd [in heraldry] as, a b-rdure diaper'd, is one that is (. 
ted all over wita ſuch taings as bordu: es utes to de charge, anion, 
ing between the frets. Sce Diavue. 

Drarzzixe [in painting] is when the piece, aſter it is oulte 
fnithed, is over-run with branches and other work. | 

DizPpuaxc'iry, or Diapnaſxousxtss [daphanciti, Fr. daa. 
It. of &a3arun, from {2 and gau, Gr. to thine] tranſparency, pon 
of tranimnting light. 'The property of a 4aphanous body, i. e. one. 
is tranſparent like gli; the tumours of the exe, or the tunica cortc.., 
Te. Kay uſcs it. 

D1a"piaric, ad. [of ta, and 621, Gr. to Nine] tranſparent, havin: 
the quality to tranſinit light. Subtile Goptunric or traniparent bod. 
Raleigh. 

D1i'rnaxovs fd har, Fr. defend, It. and Sp. diaphanzs, Lat) 
tranſparcyt like glais, or tiat may be ſeen thro", c:palle to tranſn it 
light. I he pores of &apherrus bodies are fo rangedand diſpoſed, that 
the beams of Boke can paſs thro' them freely every way. 

Diav:orxicox, an clectuary, uhoſe Chict ingredient is date 
Lat. 

D1aric'% da, Gr.] a hack ſound in muſic ; a found chat 
makes a di:curd. | 

Diarno'x ids [of cafurw, of da, through, and San, Gr. ſound! 
a ſcience that expinins the properties of retracted ſounds, as they 2 
1-9) different mediums. 

Diarůuo'x ia CS α wine, of da, and Cunu, Gr. to ſound] diſſer 
ence, diverſity. | 

Diarnosia [with rhetoricians] a figure when 2 word repeated i 
uſed in a ſigniſication different fron what it was at firſt. 

Dial r, A LAH, Gr.] difference, Giverlity, ſtrife, contention. 
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Diapio'aesrs [d. a gage, of ha, through, and pre, Gr. to bear 
or carry] a ſending forth all manner of humours thro the pores of the 


body. Bruno adds, not only by in/er/ible perſpiration, but alſo by 


Ffeeat ; for which reaion, ſays he, medicines which provoke ſwear, 
are now called DrapinuntTICS, 

D:ayyore rical, or D:apHORE'TIC, adj. [diapharetigue, Fr. 2 
aforetico, It. diaploreticus, Lat. Gapouru®., Gr.] promoting perip:- 
ration, cauſing ſweat, ſudorific. A dinphoretic medicine, or a iudoike, 
is ſomething that will provoke ſweating. Mattes. | 

DiaynortTic, fa. [from the adj.] that which provokes ſweat - 


ing. Diazhoretics, or promoters of peripiration, help the organs of 
digeſtion. Arbathnuzr. 


DiaynoreE'TICALLY, adv. [from diaphoretica!] in a manner that 
promotes ſw eat. | 

Diayiort' Ticalxtss [from diaploretical] property to cauſe 
ſwear, | | | 

Dia'eranacu [diophrazme, Fr. diafragma, It. diaphrogma, Lat. of 
a?-27pa, of daR. Gr. to incloſe or fence] a fence or hedge tet 
between, any partition in general that divides a hollow body. 1:4 
low and parted into numerous cells by means of ding. Wocd- 
ward. | 

Dizranacu [with anatomiſts] the midriff; a large double muſcle 
paſling acroſs the body, and ſeparating the chelt or upper cavity tom 
the belly or lower on:. Sec above. 


Diarnss'auarie Aer [in anatomy] one that iſſues from tlie 
trunk: of the nurt, and goes from thence to the diaphragma. 

Diayunarro's;ts fin anatomy] certtn membranes, the ſame as 
the plura, which cover the infide of tae thor ax. 
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Dirt a'sis [Aaxkacs, of Mar , Gr. to put or form arte} 
the forming, _— or faſhioning. Lat. In ſurgery, it ſignihes ſuc 
a putting together of a broken bone, as brings the extremities to touch, 
and reduces the whole to its prifiire unity. Galen. 1. de Fract. t. 1. 
& Gorreus, p. 107. | 

DiaPLa'sma, Lat. [hanzoua, of dan , Gr. to ſmear over] 
an gintment or fomentation. | 

DiarLa'sriCs, medicines proper for a limb out of joint? 

Diarxo'g [diary of Ja, and , Gr. to 3 a ſending 
forth all manner of humours through the pores of the body. 

DiarouPno'LyGos, Lat. [of d, and wouPravt, Gr. the recrement 
of braſs] an ungucut in which pon holyx is an ingredient. 

Diaros “sis, Lat. [Jarogney;, Gr.] a doubting or being at a ſtand 
about a thing. 

Diaronaksis [with rhetoricians] is a figure when the ſubjeRs to be 
handled being of equal worth, the orator /eerrs to be in doubt which he 
ſhould begin with. See above. 

Dr'ayxs, or Dir ſin heraldry] a dividing of a field into planes 
or compartments, after the manner ot tret-work, and filling them 
with figures of various forms. | 

Draræv'xvu, Lat. an electuary made of damaſk prunes, &c. 

Drayye rics, medicines promoting the ſuppuration of iwellings, 
aud cauſing them to run with matter, or ripening and breaking ſores, 
Sc. Its eme lay is taken from vamvw, to jufpurate. Hippoc. Apho- 
Lg & G. ox2otow w T1 benen, Cc. APPEND. ad Theſaur. 

0 . C, 

Diarsa ima Lara, Gr.] a pauſe or change of note in fing- 


— — 3:x99--a, Gr.] a corruption of any part. 
Dra'nnec, or Dranntck, the capital of a province of the ſame 
name, anſwering to the ancient Meſopotamia. It is ſituated on the 
river Ligris, near its ſyurce. 
Diax&#o'box [in pharmacy] a name given to ſeveral compoſitions 


wherein red roſes are an inpredicnt. 


Dranrno'ta [diarrbee, Fr. diarrea, It. and Sp. diarrhbaa, Lat. . 
«522%, of Ja, through, and peo, Gr. to flow] a flux or looſeneſs of the 
belly, without inſlammation or ulceration of the entrails ; whereby a 

on gently to ſtool. and is cured cither by ing off the 
the — 2 the bowels. Quincy linac 

Diannrnot'TiIC, a4. promoting the flux or looſeneſs of the belly, 
without an inſſammation, ſolutive, purgative. 

DiarTHRO'SHS [Hiagdpucr;, of J., and agg, Gr. a joint] a kind 
ol looſe jointing of bones, which ſerve for ſenſible motions. 

Dax v, a. [diaria, It. and Sp. diurium, Lat.] an account”: 
tered in a book in writing what pailes every day; a journal or d. 

book. I goon in my intended diary. Tatler. | 
Dia v, adj. [of dies, Lat.] of or pertaining to a day. 

DrasaTY'roN, Lat. an electuary whereot the chief ingredlent is 
fatyrion or rag-wort. | | 

D1asco'rbviuw, Lat. an electuary of which the chief ingredient is 
the herb ſcordium. | | | 

DraszBe'sTEs, Lat. ſin pharmacy] an electuary herein ſebeſtes 
ate the baſis. | | | 

Diast'xxa, Lat. a compoſition made of ſenna. 

DiasPoLe'TiICun, Lat. a medicine made of cummin. 

Diasrz'u ſin ancient muſic] a name given to a ſimple interval, in 
contradiſtinction to a compound interval. which they call a ſyſtem. 

Dia'sroLE [dar, Gr ] 1. A diſtinction, a dividing, ſeparating or 
pulling aſunder. 2. A gui or retching out. 

DiasToLE ſin anotamy} 4{/ar7127: or dijienſion, a term uſed to ex- 
preſs that motion of the heart and arteries, whereby thoſe parts dilate 
and diſlend themſelves, the contrary of which is f/tcele. The ſyſtole 
ſeems to reſemble the forcible bending of à ſpring, and the dia/tole its 
flying out again to its natural ſtate. Nax. 

DiasToLz [with orammarians} a hgure, whereby a word that is 
naturally ſhort is made long. | 

DrasToLE {with ihctoricians] a figure when ſome other word, and 
| lometimes two words, are put between two of the ſame kind; as, Dii 
mea vota, dii aue Lye, Horice, Duc age, duc ad 28, &c. This 
figure is by the Latin, called tis. oy 

Dias TEN HA fot e , Gr. to turn aſide] a diſtortion or lax- 
ation. 2 implics (tavs Bruno} a /ighe removal of the joint from its 

cat. | | 
_ IASTY'LE {of d. and, and g., Gr. a pillar; in architecture] a 
building where the pillars ſtand at the diſtance of three of their diameters. 

Diasy rus {aug Gr.] a drawing or pulling aſunder; alſo a 
reproach or taunting ; a handſome and ſmart manner of jecring. Dio- 
ny/. Longin. de Sublim. cap. 38. p. 205. Ed. Toll. o avg, Oc. The 
diaſyrmus is the e-rea/e or amplifying of an extenuation. APPENDIX 
ad Theſaur. H. Stephan. Sc. Query, if Longinus did not intend, 
as an inſtance of this figure; * He had a field with 4% earth upon it 
than a Laconic epittie ?” I hat moſt judicious critic Dr. Pearce, in his 


notes on Longinus, ſays, ** that the H mus in that author is a figure, 


by which the orator refutes (what his adverfaries object] by way of 
extenuation. Pearce, Lingin. Ed. Londiz. p. 112. 

Dias Tie [diahrticrm, Lat.] a biting or reproachful taunt 
upon the equivocation of a word. See above. 

Diara“sis * garten, Gr. to ſtretch out] a diſtenſion of any fort, 
particularly of a limb, in caſe of fracture; when ſtretched (lays Bru- 
no) from the {orver part, and held firm above. 

Diarz'xEsis, Lat. [of d vg,, Gr.] a good conſtruction of the 
bones, when they are apt to wore eafily and ſtrongly, ſuch as is in 
the arms, hands, c. 

Dianne rica, Lat. [522,404 of & a. throughly, and yg, Gr. to 
keep or preſerve] the art of preie:ving health; which by the way is the 
title of a moſt excellent poem on this important ſubject, by Dr. Armſtrong. 

Diarz'ss au [Fr. It. and Lat. of q, through, and reogager, Gr. 
four] a muſical word intimating that an interval is compoſed of a 

and a leſſer tone, and one greater ſcmitone, the ratio of which 
is as 4 to 3. It is called in muſical compoſition a fourth. 
Diarzss ao, any compoſition that conſiſts of four ingredients. 
DraTra'mtRON, Lat. a compoſition of dates. 
Dia rnksis, Lat. [da, Gr.) diſpoſuion or conſtitution. 


„ 

; (with phyſicians] the natural or preternatutal diſg>ſi- 

1 body, he to the performance 74. 
ions. 


Diarux'xuu, Lat. [Na depes, of bugs, Gr. a gate or door] a fkreen 
or tence of boards, c. to keep out the wind; an incloſure before & 
door, as in churches, Ec. 

Dt a"rox1, Lat. corner-ſtones, band or prepend ſtones. 

DriaTo'xic [diatonique. Fr. diatenico, Sp. dratonicus, Lat. of 4:2, and 
r, Gr. a tone] the ordinary fort of muſic, which proceeds by dit- 
ferent tones, either in aſcending or deſcending. It contains only the 
two greater and leſſer tones, and the greater ſemitone. Harris. 

DraToxic Mufic, one of the three methods of tunying uſed by the 
ancients, and the molt natural of them, in reſpect that it wakes caty 
intervals, by which it is rendered more plain than the other two, 
which are chromatic and enharmonic. 

Driaro'xus Hipaton, the muſical note called D / Lee. 

Dia rox us Mejor, the note called Ge/ rent. | 

DiaTo'xicun, or Dia roxun, Lat. a kind of ſong proceeding 
by different tones and ſemi. tone, either in aſcending or ecfcer dirs, 
more natural and leis forced thin other torts of muſic, Plain 30 = 

DiaTRrA'GacaxTy, a compolition in which gum trayacanth i the 
chic} ingredient. | 

Diarzr ma, or DiaT212t, Lat. ſlurgcs, Gr] a continued diſ- 
courle or d:ſputaticn ; alto the place whore diſpatauons, Sc. de 
held. hs ; | 

Diarrinus [of Ma, Gr. and u,, Lat. ter] a compoſi. 
made up of three ſort of /au{ i 

Diartzi'Tos, or DiaraIT In, Lat. of Gr. three Cav: faſting, ab- 
ſtinence tor three days. g 

Diare'RK Rr, an clectuarw of tubith. 

Diarv'rosts, Lat. [Garvru>c, Gr. a thore 1%) inrre H.] an in 
formation or inſtruction; alſo a deicription. 

Diarvw' rost [in rhetoric! a fgure. by which a thing i- fe 40 
Geicribed, that it ſeems to be ſet as it were fe Orne Loben 
de Suti. in his zcth ſection, has given u foo lone of 
dg fir, from one of the orations ot Demi 
Ilona and Viet, among the ancients, and ny ETON 2 
SHAKFSPLArk, among the moderne, are the gr, wie 0h . 
DESCRIPTIVE kind. 

Diax v raves, Lat. a medicine male ofthe wood of alocs 
Die zivzite, a medicine made of Lin ger. 

Diaz t ene 4 t 4: £, and < Nu, r. to disjoin; in the ance: 
Gree 1 uſic that which i, N raed tuo tourt 5s on eh tn oft von} 
nich being join d to either make a fitth, This is in gur mute tien 
Ato B. "Ther allowed to this Auge tore, which is Our la, ini. 55 
proport'r of g to 8, as being the un?!terable difference of the fitth 
and tourth, Harri. 

DL. „ (EH, Gr.) a girdlc; alſo the fame as the dia- 
phragu: | 

Diner ſfiom dipfel, Nu. a ſharp point. Sinner. From dppie. 
Ferirs ; with gardeners] a pointed tool for making holes to plant in. 

Dinks, a play among children. It ſerms the tame with une; 
which fee. | | 

Dr'ssToxE, jubft. a little ſtone which children throw at another 
ſtone. Little girls exerciſe whole hours together, and take abundance 
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of — to be expert at 44/2;nes. Lace. 


1'Ca, Lat. a proceſs or action at lau 
Dic ſ in old records] a tall, fur accounts. 

Dica'ciTy, or Dicactorsstss (chcfta-, Lat j talkativene!>, 
per:nefs, ſaucineſs; alſo buFoonerv, drollery. 

Dice, the plural of dice. Sce Die. | 

To Drce, verb neut. [from the jul it } to play with dice. I +7 
not above ſeven times a week. Shatepoure. 

Di'cr ox [of dice and box] the box hn which Cite are thrown 
Thumrpimg the table v ich a dtco/ ox. Ad CN. 

Dic {from de] a player a dice. 

They make martiage vow? 
As ſalſe as cer; oaths. Sale feare. 

Dicu this word tecms to be corrupted from t., tor d it Fe 
en] Rich men fin and I eat roots. Much good om my pod hep, 
Apemantus. Shatr peare. | 

Dicuoray'a, Lat. [of 3. xa, double, and , Gr. t grow] 2 
fault in the hairs when they iplit. Cate. born, 

Dicnox u [&y:ercs, Gr. . e. comf unded of two choreus's] 
a foot in verſe, either teck or Latin, which conſiſts of four ſ)j llables, 
of which the fru and third ure long, and the ſecond and fourth thort ; 
as, comprobare. | 

To Dicuo'romze, Gr. [Nr, Gr] ts cut or divide into ewe 
parts. 5 | | 
Dicno'rours, Lat. [in botanic writers] is uſed of ſuch plants, 
whoſe ſtalk divides into 4 parts, as wa/rrmela, corn-tallet. 

Dricno'rour, Gr. [with rhetoricians] a dividing a ſprech or Cif- 
courſe into dr parts. An affection of d:chorome;, trichotomtes, ſe- 
vens, twelves. Watts, | | 

Di'cxexs [prob. a contraction of g224/4ins, dee Ku, dickers, 7. 6. 
little devils] a fort of an advervial exclamation, meaning the hun 22 
devil, bat I know not whence derived. Joh. As, ade dien . | 
know not what the cent his name is. Shaxejpeare. Gongreve utes 
it alſo. 

Dricren F Leather [dicra, low Lat] à quantity cuntinung ten 
hides. 

Dic#o'Logy . aN N, Gr.] a pleading one's caulc, and play - 
ing the advocate for. 885 ; 

Dicao'Lugy [in rhetoric] a figure whereby the juitice of a gu 
is ſet forth in as few words as may be. 

Drcory'.evox [with botaniſts] a term uſed of plants, len 
ſpring with two ſeed leaves oppoſite to each other, as the 5 216 44. 14 
plants have. : 5 

Di'ex A Ferri fin doomſday-book] a quantity of ion, coniting £4 
ten bars. 

Dr'croTos [d. gere, Gr.] a pulſe that beats twice. 

Dicr aug [ot etz, Lat] a preſcript or rule; but moſt pra- 
perly a leſſon or ſhort diſcourſe which a ſchon ater Gictates to h 
icholars. 
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Dic rs unn, or DicTarnxrs, Lat. [Jurapsw, or d. rah. Gr.] 
Aictander, dittann, or garden-ginger. An herb of ſingular virtue tor 
expellina pon. ; "= a 

To Di'cratt, werb act. ( icter. Fr. dettare, It. difar, Sp. dicta- 
tum, ſup. of u, Lat.] to tell another what to write, to indite, to 
teach or ſhew fomething to another with authority, to declare with 
confidence. 

Dic a ts, . C diclata, Lat.] precepts, inſtructions, rules de- 
Iivered with authority. | 

Dieta/T1on8 {from diZatr] the act or practice of pronouncing or 
dicinting of any thing to another. 

Dic TA io [Ar, Fr. dittatore, It. ditador, Sp. of dictator, 
at.. One whoſe credit or authority enables him to direct the opi- 
ons or conduct o others. The diet of principles, and teacher of 
4 uctionable truths. Locke. 2. One inveited with abſolute authority. 

I hey ail commit the care | 
Aud management of this main enterprize 
To him, their great d:fator. Milton. 

D1ctator [among the ancient Romans] a ſovereign magiſtrate, 
from u hom no appeal was allowed ; u ho was never * but when 
the comn.onwealth was in ſome imminent danger or trouble; had the or- 
dering both of war and peace, and the power of life and death. His 
eommand was to laſt but half a year, but the ſenate had power to 
continue it; otherwiſe he was obliged to ſurrender up his office, upon 
pain of treaſon. 

Abbe Vertot obſerves, that Titus Largjus was the firſt Roman, 
who, under the title of difater, arrived at this ſupream dignity, which 
we may regard as an «6/o/ute monarchy within a republic, though of a 
thort continuance : and that after his authority was expired, he was 
accountable to none for whatever he did during his adminiftration. ” 
Rewolut. de la Repub. Remain. Liv. 1. p. 68. To which I may add, 
be ſcems to have been poſcefied of the ſame power with that of the 
Roman em but with this difference, of being cho/en pro re nata, 
and limited as to duration. It is therefore a really iin, form of 
gowerrment, and as ſuch mentioned by Tacitus, and as ſuch. not without 
reaſon, ſuppoſed by expoſitors to be «xe of the ſeven heads, which 
the wild beail, perionating the Latin empire, bore in St. John's Reve- 
lation. cap. xvui. v. 9, 10. compared with cap. xiii. v. 1. and cap. 
Xi. v. 3. | 

1 1:1, or Dicra roa [difatorius, Lat.) pertaining to 
2 dicta:or, or dictating, authoritative, dogmatical, overbearing. A 
dictatorial ttyle. Watts. 

DicTra'Txix, Lat. a female dictator. 

Dr:cta'Tox<xip, or DicTa'TURE | difateur, Fr. dittatura, It. di- 
diu, , Sp. of Aura, Lat.] 1. The office and dignity of a dictator. 
A Ed of d:ctutor/fip. Wotton. 2. Overbearing authority, inſolent 
conheence. l his is that perpetual ela] which is excrcited by 
Lucretius, though often in the wrong. Dryden. | 
 DreTioxany [didtiennaire, Fr. dizionario, It. diciondris, Sp. of 
difiionurium, Lat.) a collection of all the words in a language, or of 
the terms of art in any ſcience, explained and commonly digeſled in 
an aiphabetical order. A dictianary or nomenclature is a collection 
of words. Watt: 

To Drcrirart [difitatum, ſup. of dichito, Lat] to ſpeak often. 

DicTyor'ves, Lat. [of cwruw, a net, and 4838, Gr. ' ſhape] a 

muſcle, Sc. in form reſembling a net. 
D; fre To Do. [rid, Sax. ] 1. The preterite of 4. Thou 
canit not ſay Id, it. Shakeſpeare. 2. The ſign of the preter imperſect 
tene, or peifeft. When dd his pen or learning fix a brand? Dry- 
An. * N uſed emphatically; as, 1 4id really reſpect him 
as m benciactor. | 

Dip crc, or Dida"crical [didaFigue, Fr. of ddr re from 
a Jace. Gr. to teach] ſerving to teach or explain the nature of things, 
doctrinal. inftrudive, giving precepts ; as, a didactie piece is that which 
gives 1ulcs for any art. I he means are didadical, demonſtrating the 
truth of the goipel. Ward on Infidelity. 

Drpa'cTicalLy {of 4idadiical] inftruftively, ively. 

Dibarrx, [duyk-vapper, Du.] the name of a bird that dives in- 
to the water. | | 
8 Diba'scalic [$4aoxamxd-, of d, aer. $4 maſter, from 4:Jaoxs, 
Gr. to teach taining to a maſter, or teacher, giving precepts in 
any art, ade. Under what ſpecies the poem IA — 
ed, whether didaſculic or heroic, I leave to the judgment 
_ tics. Prier. | 

To Dips [didvern, Teut, 3errern, H. Ger.] to ſhiver with cold; 
2 provincial word. Skinner. 

5 D1v51, the ſecond perſon of the preter imperfect tenſe of do. See 
Div. 

Di'oymor [2:%pn, Gr.] twins, or any thing that is double; in a- 
natomy, the eſtes. | 

DipymorTo'Cla, Lat. [Lr , of Sd, 
Gr. to bring forth] a bearing twins. 

Dit, jubſt. plur. Dick [, Fr. dis, Wel.] 1. A ſmall cube marked 
2 its faces, with numbers from one to ſix, to play with. 2. Hazard, 
chance. 

His harder fortune was to fall | 
Under my ſpear : ſuch is the de of war. Spenſer. 
"Thy fortune turned the die. Dryden. 
3. Hop cubical —_— 1 | 
1E, . plur. Dies, the 'P uſed in coining. Variety of 
les uſed by Wood in ſtamping his 3 Swift. 

Dir [with architec s] the middle of a pedeſtal, wiz. that that 
ies berween the baſes and the corniſh. 22 

Di ſin raphy] a town in France, in the province of Dauphiny, 
ntuated 9 rome, 22 miles ſouth of Grenoble. , 

Jo Dit, verb aft. (de ag. Sax. a colour] to tinge, ſtain or colour. 
Marriage, though it ſullies not, it dies. Dryden. 

Dis, . from the verb] colour, tincture, hue. The checks 
take the e of the paſſions. Collier. 

To Dis. verb neut. ¶ de adian, Sax.] 1. To loſe life, to expire, to 
pais ino another ſtate of exiſtence. 2. To periſh by violence or 
diſcate. It grieves me not to die, but it grieves me that thou art the 
murth erer. Sidney. 3. It has by before an inſtrument of death. 4. 
©; bfoic a diſcaſe. Infected with a diſeaſe, and died of it. Wijeman. 
For, generally before 2 privative cauſe, and / betore a poſitive. 


the cri- 


twins, and Texew, 


or tenderneſs. 


ſendant 


DIE 
Dien for tlurſt. Addiſon. Died of his fall. Auen. 6. To be ic 
to periſh, to come to nought. If any ſovereignty had been veſted 
in Adam, it would have ed with him. Locke. 7. To fink, te faiur 
His heart died with him, and he became as a lone. 1 Samue/. 5. [A- 
mong divine;] to periſh eternally. So long as God ſhall live, . 
long ſhall the damned die. Halecrell. 9. To languiſh with pleatu; - 


To ſounds of heav'nly harps ſhe dies away, 

And melts in viſions of eternal day. Pope. 
10. To vaniſh. Smaller ſtains and blemiſhes may die away and dif 
appear. Aadiſin. 11. [In the language of lovers] to languiſth u:. 
affection. In love letters they died tor Rebecca. Tatler. 12. To weat':e, 
as any vegetable. Except a corn of wheat fall into the grourd ard 4 
it abideth alone; but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit. $7. Tabs. 
13. To become vapid or dead, as liquor. 5 

Dix CEu, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the province „ 
Brabant, about three miles north of Bruſſels. | 

Di u Clayfit Extremum, Lat. [in law] a writ lying for one 
holds lands of the king, either by knight's ſervice or ſoccage, :..: 
dies under or at full age: this writ is directed to the eſcheatot of e 
county, to enquire of what eſtate he was poſeſied, who is the uc: 
heir, and of what value the land is. 

DiE NxIAL, adj. [ diennis, Lat.] of or pertaining to two years. 

De pit ix view, Lat. from day to day. 

Dir, a port towa of France, ſituated on the Britiſh channel. 2. 
bout 30 miles north of Rouen, and nearly oppolite to the port of 
Rye in England. | 

Dir ruotbr, a city of Weſtphalia, in Germany, ſituated at the 
north end of Dummer- ake, 35; miles ſouth of Bremen; ſubject to the 
king of Great-Britain, as elector of Hanover. 

1ER [from to die] werh ad. one who follows the trade of dying. 
Coblers, diert, and ſhoemakers, gave public ſhows to the pec plc. 
A buthnot. | | 

Dr'xs, Lat. a day. | 

Diks Cemitiales, Lat. [among the Romans] days of the meetin« 
of Os people, marked in the almanack or calendar with the let. 
ter C. 

Dies Comperendini, Lat. the Romans] days of adjourn- 
ment, being in number A. which were — by the i ot 
judge to the parties, after a hearing on both ſides, either to inform 
more fully, or to clear themſelves. 

Dies Datus, Lat [in law] a reſpit given by the court to the de 


Dies Fafti, Lat. among the Romans] pleading days, during which 

the rave might AF a — and — jule 

Es Toi, Lat. [among the Romans] holy days, upon which th. 
people were either employed in ofiering ſacriſices, or elſe follow in: 
their diverſions. 

Dis Iuterciſi, or Dis Interociſ, Lat. [among the Romans] were 
days, part of which was ſpent in the performance of facred rites, 26. 
the other part in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and were marked in the 
calendar with the letters E. N. | 

Dres Zufti, Lat. [among the Romans] 30 days commonly graute. 
to enemies, after the tion of war againſt them; betoe tue 
expiration of which time, they did not enter the territories, or p:0- 
cced to any act of hoſtility. 

Dies Nefafti, Lat. [among the Romans] days counted unluci.y. 
— 2 they heard no law matters, nor called any aſſemblies of the 
©, 

Diæs Praliares, Lat, [among the Romans] certain days, ducing 
which it was i:ted to engage an enemy. 

Dixs non Praliares, Diks Atri, Lat. [among the Romans] unſor- 
tunate days, on which they avoid fighting a battle, on account of ſome 
loſs they had ſuffered on thoſe days. | 

Dits Senatorii, Lat. [among the Romans] days on which the ſe- 
nate aſlembled about the affairs of the commonwealth. 

. Dizs Stati, Lat. [a law term] the laſt days of adjournment in law- 
uits. | | 

Dies. Faridici, Lat. [in law] legal days, are all days in bank, con- 
tinuance, efſoin days and others, which are given to the parties in 
court during the term. | | | 

Dits non Furidici [in law] illegal days; ſuch on which no plea: 
are held in any court of juſtice, 7x. all Sundays, and certain parti - 
cular days in terms, as Aſcenſfion-day, in Eaſter- term; that of John 
the Baptiſt, in Trinity-term ; thoſe of All Saints and All-Sou!s in 
Michaclnas-term ; the purification of the Virgin Mary, in Hilar; 
term. 

Dies Marchie [i. e. the day of the marches] the day of meeting 
or congreſs between the Englith and Scotch ; formerly appointed to 
be annually on the borders or marches, for adjuſting ali difer- 
ences, and ing the articles of peace. x 

Dilksis, Lat. [ Nets, Gr.] a tranſmiſſion or ſending through. 

Diksis [in muſic] is, the diviſion of a tone below a ſemi-tone, o. 
an interval, conſiſting of a lower or imperfe&t ſemi-tone, 7. e. the 
Placing of a tone, where there ought to be only a ſemi-tone. 

Diksis Enharmenical [im muſic} the difference between the great- 
er and the leſſer ſemi-tone. Diefiſes are the leaſt ſenſible diviſions cl 
a * and are marked on the ſcore in the form of St. Andrew's 
croſs. | 
2 Lat. [in printing] this mark (), called alſo a double 


| | "OY a name given to Jupiter. | 

Diksr, a town of ths Ii in the province 0. 
Brabant, fituated on the river Demer, 15 miles north-eaſt © 
Louvain. 

Dr'er [diete, Fr. dicta, It. Sp. and Lat. Jara, Gr.] 1. Food, 
nouriſhment, victuals. They car d for no other delicacy of fare, or 
curioſity of iet, than to maintain life. R 2. A particular way 
of living. When the food is regulated by the rules of medicine, for 
the care or prevention of a diſeaſe, I recommend rather tome diet 
for certain ſeaſons, than frequent ule of phyſic. Bacon. 

Drier {from dies, an appointed day. Sinner; from diet, an old 
German word, fignifying a milcitude. Turin,] a general aſſembly of 
the eſtates of Germany. A diet or an aſſembly of the eſtates of many 
free princes, cecleſiaſtical and temporal. Raleigh. 1 

0 


DIF 


To Dir one, verb ag. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To keep a perſon to 
a peculiar, lar, or ſtrict diet, by the rules of medicine. We 
have dreted 2 body into a conſumption, by plying it with 
phyſic inſtead of food. Swift. 2. To give food to in general. I'm 
partly led to dier my revenge. Shakeſpeare. 3. To give one his diet, 


co - 

To Die r, verb cut. 1. To eat by rules of phyſic. 2. To eat, to 
be ſed in general. Spare faſt that oft with gods doth ater. Milton. 

Dix' ra, bard. Lat. [old records] a day's work. 

Dix ra Rationahbilis, Lat. a reaſonable day's journey. 

Dix“ rau [from diet] treating of, or pertaining to a regular pre- 
{cribed diet. 

Dizr-paixx [of Wer, and drirk] drink made with medicinal in- 

ients. The lady's dict-drinks. Locke. | 

Dri'tTer, . [of det] 1. One who preſcribes rules in eating. 
2. One who prepares food by phyfical rules. 

He ſauc'd our broth as Juno had been ſick, 
And he her Aeter. Shakeſpeare. 

DieTE'Tic, or DitrE'T1CAL, adj. Lade-, from %aile, Gr] 
pertaining to a regular or preſcribed diet. A dicterical caution. Brown. 
Setts in the dereric philoſophy. Arbathner. | 

Dix“ro, a town in the circle of the Upper Rhine, in Germany, 
fituated on the river Lohn, 20 miles north of Memtz ; ſubject to the 
houſe of Naſſau-Orange. 

Dieu ET wow nor, Fr. [I. e. God and my right] the motto of 
the arms of England; this king Edward 1 to3k, to ſignify that he 
held not his kingdom of any mortal in vaſſulage. 

Diev for —_ law phraſe] i. e. the act of God, it being a max- 
im in law, that the act of God ſhall not be a prejudice to any man; 
as for inſtance, if a houſe being thrown down by a tempeſt, the leſſee 
ſhall be free from an action of waſte, and ſhall alſo have the liberty to 
take timber to build it again. | 
___ Drgzr'vcurnox [hafivypers, Gr. ] a figure in rhetoric, in which 

ſeveral clanſes of a ſente ( have relation to exe verb; as, whole low 
condition, mean fortune, filthy nature, is obnoxious to treaſon. 

Dikzzucur Nox Aze [in nukic} the note called E. IA mi. 

Dir zEUduk x0: Paranete [ in .nuſic}] che note called P-ia-jel-re. 

Dir raus zT, for mahle [diffamabilis, Lat.] that is capable, 
or may be de famed or ſiandered. 


name. 

Direxararory (for deſameatcry] flanderous. | 
To Dirra'nr [ier ane, di fame, Lat.] to flander, to ſcanda- 
lize. | | 

Dire:nnta'TION, Lat. the parting of a cake; a ſolemnity uſed 
among the ancient Romans, at the divorcemant of a man and his 
wife. | | 

To Dr'rrrn, verb next. [dforer, Fr. differire, It. diferenciar, Sp. 
of S 1. To be unlike, to have properties or qualities not 
the ſame with any other perſon or thing. How the hero 4. ers from 
the brute. Au. 2. To contend, to be at variance; commonly 
having avith before the perſon to whom we differ. Rather to gain, 
than to irritate thoſe who d fer uit you in their ſentiments. adi on. 
3. To be of a contrary opinion; commonly with from. It is free to 
differ from one another in our opinions. Barnet Theory. 

Drrrtazxer, Fr. { ifferenza, It. diferencia, Sp. of difftrentia, 
Lat.] 1. State of being diitin& from ſomething elſe, oppoſed to iden- 
tity. Where the faich of che holy church is one, a difference between 
cuſtoms doth no harm. Hooker. 2. The quality by which one differs 
from another. Nobility or 4fcrence fiom the vulgar. Raleigh. 3. 
The diſproportion between one thing and another, cauſed by the qua- 
lities of each. Here might be ſcen a great difference between men 
Practis d to fight, and men accuſtom d only to ipvil. Hayward. 4. A 

diſpute, a controverſy, variance, a quarrel. He is weary of his life, 
that hath a d4;fcrence with any of them. Sandy. 5. Diſtinction. Make 
a difference between the guilty and the innocent. Addiſon... 6. Point 
in queſtion, cauſe or ground of controverſy. | 
Are you acquainted with the difference 

That holds this preſent queſtion in the court. Shakefpeare = 

Dirreakscr {with logicians] is an ejertial attribute, which be- 
longs to any /peczes, which is not found in the genus, and is the univer- 
fal idea of that ſpecies. As for example, bedy and foul in hu- 
man nature, are avs ſpecies of <UnSTANCE, which in their ideas do 
contain ſomething more than is in that ſubſtance ; for in a body is 

found a wiz enertig, or power of making reũſtance to impreſſed force. 
Newton. In a foul or ipirit, the power of volition, and putting body 
into motion; and by this i difference, theſe two Species of ſub- 
ſtance are Ciſtnguiſhed. See Diackisis, compared with the words 
ATTz18UTE: /nc:rmenicable, BEGOTTEN, and Co-tumexsz. And 
then at, Had St. Bail formed a juit Diacs151s, would he have af- 
firmed, that the 5ELF-EXISTENT Being, and another, pxoDuceDd by 
his will and power, were [u se.] one sPEC1ES? | 

DirFrarscs [with mathematicians] is the remainder, when one 
nuinber or quaruty has been ſubtracted from another. 
 DipetreNcE f Longirude of tres Places on the Earth [in geography] 
is an arch of the equator, comprehended between the meridians of 
thoſe places. 

Diertxtxce te Sun, Ec. [in aſtronomy] is the difference 
between the right and oblique aſcenſion of the ſun or planet. 

DiFetnencts {In heraldry] are certain additaments to coats of 
armour, whereby jomething is added or altered to diſtinguiſh the 
younger families trom the elder; or to ſhew how far they remove 
irom the principal houſe. I heſe differences are nine, viz. the label, 
the creſcent, the mullet, the martlet, the annulct, the fleur de- lis, the 
_ the eight-ſuil, and the cieſs-moline; all which ſee in their 
places. 


 Lncient DYFFERENCES [in coat armour] were bordures of all 
4 


Modern DiererexCEs [in coat armour} arc the creſcent 
_ mullet, martlet, &c. ] * 
here's a DiFycr £xce bermeen will you buy and will you ſctl. 
When people offer their goods to ſale, they are apt to by undervalued ; 
as, on the contrary, when a man ſceks a commodity, the icller will 
enhance che price ; the ſureſt rule is given in another proverb, 
| Bux at narke: aud fell at pore. 


Dirrama'rtox [for defamation] a taking away a perſon's gocd 


— 4 


DIF 


To Di'rrFERENCE 8 Fr. differentziare, 
difference between, to diſtinguiſh one thing from another. Nothing 
d:fcrences the courage of Mneſtheus from that of Sergeſthus. Pop-. 

Dr'ertxexT [Fr. differante, It. diſtrente, Sp. and Port. of Arens, 
Lat.] 1. Divers, various, diſtinct, not identical. Theſe, to &firert 
men, are very different things. Locke. 2. Having many contrary 
qualities 


It.] to make 4 


The Britons change 

Sweet native home for unaccuſtom'd ai; 

And other elimes, where rent food and foil 

Portend diſtempers. J. Philips. 

3. Unlike, not fimilar. Men are as differen? from each other, as the 
regions in which they are born are different. Dryden. 

Dirrrak'xriax, Jab. of any quantity, is the fluxion of that 
quantity. | 

Dirrtre'xTIaL Quantity, adj. [of differcnt ; in the higher geo- 
metry] an infinitely imall quantity, or particle of a quantity fo 
mall, as to be incommenſurable thereto, or lets than any aſigauble 
one. 

DrertxexTtaL Calcn/n: [in geometry] a method of differencing 
quan.ities, that is, of findiag a differential, or chat infinitcly Coal! 
quantity, which taken an infinite number of times, is equal to 2 
given quantity. See FLuxio:s, | 

DrerenExTIAL [of the firſt power or degree] i; that of an ord:- 
nary quantity, as & x. | 

DiFrirexTtIAL [of the ſecond power] is an infiniteſimal of à dif- 
— quantity of the firft degree, as 4 da, ot d& d, or 4, 
Fe. | 


DirrreexTLar [of the third power, G.] is an infinitefimal. 
— a differential quantity of the ſecond power, as 4 d 4 x, or d xi, 
c 


Dirrxxxriat [in the doctrine of logarithms] the doftrine of tan- 
gents. | 

DirrtrExTIO-DIFFERENTIAL Calculus, is a method of differencinz 
differential quantities, as the fign of a differential is the letter 4, that 
of a differential of 4 x, is 4d x, and the diſſerential of 4d *, 4 44 x, 
or x, 4* x, &c. 

DI'FFERENTLY, a«v. [of different} in a different manner 

Di'rrranncytss [of different] diftcrence. 

Di'rr HAN. Sce DirecRENT. | 
Im: adv. [of differing] in a different manner. Boy le 

es it. | 
Di'ericit, ad. [of diffcilis, Lat.] 1. Difficult, net obvious; a 
word little uſed . Ot Ai apprehenſion. C. i e 2. Hurd to be 
perſuaded, . ſcrupulous. Finding the pope ace in granting the diſ- 
penſation. Bacon. 

Di'rricikxxss [of Aci] difficult to be perfuactd into comp li- 
ance. Bacon uſes it. 

Di'rricurr [dificie, Fr. and It. dificil, Sp. dig cultaſs. Port. difi- 
eilts, Lat.] 1. Uneaſy, treabicfome, vexat 04s. 2. Crabbed, pee- 
vith, hard to pleaſe. 3. Hard to be perſotmed or underſtond, not 
caly. It is dient in the eyes of this people. Zechariah. 

Dr'ericULTLY, «dv. from ditt] hardly, vith difficulty. 

Di'rricultTyY, or Di'rricurtxess [df ours, Fr. dig culid, It 
cif.culdad, Sp. of diffcaltas, Lat] 1. Hardre:s to be performed, that 
which is not eaſy. They miſtake d/ffculties tor impoſſibilities. Scath. 
2. Hardneſs; oppoſed to facility. A work of labour and ½% c,. 
Regers. 3. Diltreſs, oppoſition. | 

Thus by degrees he roſe to Jove's imperial ſeat, 

Thus 4ffcaltics prove 2 ſoul legitimately great. Dryden. 
4. Trouble, perplexity, uneaſineſs of circumſtances. They lie at pre- 
{cnt under foine difficirdties. Adi. 5. Objection, cavil. Raitin 
d:ffculties concerning the myiterics in religion. S. 6. A Cifficul? 
caſe, point, or qucition. 

To Dirri'ok [deffer, Fr. diffdare, It. of ch, Lat] to miſtruſt, 
to doubt, to diſpair, to have no conkdence in. Ihe wan Ades in 
his own augury. Dryden. | 

D!'rriwexce, or Di'rriprarxges [Hung, Fr. difidenta, It. of 
diffdentia, Lat.] diſtruſt, ſuſpiciouſneſo, tunidity. There was a gene- 
ral diffdence every where. Bacon. | : 

Di'rrib zun [deffant, Fr. diffdente, It. of d Hdens. Lat.] diſtruſtful, 
ſuſpicious, jealous, fearful, not certain, not confident. I am not fo 
a__ of myſelf, as brutally to ſubmit to any man's dictates. King 
Charies. | 

Dr'erivexTLY, av. [from diffdent] diitruſtfully, ſuſpiciouſly. 

To Dix rrxD [Hindi, Lat.] to cut or cleave aſunder. 

Dee ri'ssiox [if fro, of &f nds, I at Ithe act of cleaving aſunder. 

DirFLa'TICx [dflatum, ſup. of 4H, from dis, and fo, Lat. to 
blow] a blowing or puffing away. : 

Dir ria tos — chemiſtry] is when ſpirits raiſed by heat are 
blown by a fort of bellows in the oppoſite camera or arch of the fur- 
nace, and there found congealed. | 

Dr'yFLvtxcE, or Di'rrLvExCY [diFFacntia, Lat.] the act or qua- 
lity of flow ing abroad, or divers ways, the effect of fluidity ; oppoſed 
to conſiſlency. Brown uſes Aue cy. | 

Di'rrertxr {d:ffnens, Lat.] looſe and ready to fall aſunder, fiow- 
ing every way, not fixt or contiſtent. 

12 [ diffiuus, Lat.] flowing forth, abroad or ſeveral 
ways. 

1313 Lat. a falling off, a flowing down. 

Dirriuviuu [Lat. in botany] a diſtemper in trees, whereby they 
loſe their bark. 

Dri'rrorm [difformis, from forma, Lat. ſhape] having parts of a 


different ſtructure, unlike ; a word uſed in oppoſition to uniform, and 


ſignifies that there is no manner of regularity 1a the form or appearance 
>a thing. Unequal refrattions of differm rays. Nexwtor. ; 
Dirroau Flrrers [with floriſts] ſuch flowers as are not of the 
ſame figure all round, or have their fore and back parts, as alſo their 
right and left parts unlike. | 
Dirrolauirx [of difform] difference of form, irregularity. Dif- 
formity from the primitive rule. Brown. ; TY 
Dirraa'xcuiskuExT [ franchiſe, Fr.] the act of taking the privi- 
leges trom a city, : 
D1'rrvors [diffuges, Lat.] that flieth di ers Ways. ES 


DIG 


To Dirt v'xD, teh a2. [diffundo, Lat.] to pour out, to ſcatter 
abroad; alſo to aifluſe or ſpread abroad. 

To Dirru'sk, 4rrb act. [diffuſum, ſup. of diffunds, from dis, and 
funds, Lat. to pour] 1. To pour any liquid out on a plane, fo that 
it runs every way. Theſe waters would 4 fujc themſelves every way. 
Burt's Therry, 2. To ſpread here and there, to diſperſe. No fect 
wants its apoſtles to 8 and diffuſe it. Decay of Piety. 

Dirzusk [Aus, Fr. A ub, It. difuſo, Sp. diffuſus, Lat.] 1. Wide- 
ly tpread. 2. Diffuſtve, copious, not conciſe. 

Drrev's+0, pare. paſl. [irom te dias] This word ſeems to have 
1g"ihed in Shakeſpeare's time, the ſame as wild, uncouth, irregular, 
e. 

Swearing and ſtern looks, ig d attire, 
And every thing that ſeems unnatural. Shakeſpeare. | 

Dirru'stol v, adv. {from diffuſed] widely, in a manner ſpread 
crery way. | 

Drrev'stLy. 1. Diffuſedly, widely, extenſively. 2. Amply, co- 
piouſly ; not conciſelv. 

Dirru'skoxxss {of diffu/ed] the Rate of being poured forth, dil- 

ion. 

Dirru's iI [diffufilis, Lat.] ſpreading abroad, c. 

Dirru's ion [Fr. Auteur, It. di/»/ror, Sp. of diffu/i2, — 1. 
The act of pouring out, or ſpreading abroad, the ſtate of being ſcat- 
tered every way, diſperſion. Throw light with equal diffuſion. Boyle. 
2. Copiouſneſs of itile. | 

Dirru'stox [with philoſophers] is the diſperſing the ſubtile efflu- 
vias of bodies into a kind ot atmoſphere quite round them. 

Dieev'sive [Asus, Lat.] 1. Apt to ſpread or extend, ſcattered, 
diſperſed. General and 4:/#/ive luit. South. 2. Having the quality 

of ſcattering a thing every Wax. (ED . 
Diffufeee of themſelves wheree'er they paſs. Dryden. 
5 being in full extenſion. The die body of Chriſlians. 
Tt ullotſer. 

— ot LY, adv. {of . Hafid e] extenſively, every way. 

Dirrv"ivexrss [of &fufrve] 1. Extenſivencſs, aptneſs to ſpread 
here and there, the ſtate of being diffuſed. 2. Copiouſneſs, large 
compaſs of expreſſion, not conciſcneſs. The fault I find with a mo- 
dern legend, is it> if foene/s. Addiſon. 

To Did, irr. verb; dug or digged pret. and part. p. Idic, a ditch, 
of dician, Sax. dycken, Du. to make a trench about, dyger, Da.] 1. 
To break or open the ground with a ſrade, pick-ax, Ec. Dig now in 
the wall. E--4ic/, 2. Io form by digging. To fill up the mines that 
you have gg, by craft. biegt. 3. To pierce with a ſharp 
point in general. 

A rav'nous vulture in his open'd fide 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try d; 

Still for the growing liver Ag his brett. Dryden. 
4. To gain by digging. It is dgged even out of the higheſt moun- 
tains. Woaduard. 


To Dia, to cultivate the ground by turning it with a ſpade; 


with »p emphatical. You cannot 4% ap your garden too often. 
Temple. 
To Dia ap, to throw up that which is covered with earth. 
If 1 eg d up thy fore-fathers graves, Ray 
And hung their rotten cothas up in chains, 
It u ould not flack my ire. Shatrſpeare., | 
To Dig. verb r. to work with a tpade, by making holes or 
turning up the ground. I hey have often 4. into lands deſcribed in 
old authors. Ad for. 
T'o Dic a badger [with hunters] to raiſe or diſcharge him. 
Drcanua {3yapps, Gr.] the letter F, ſo called by grammarians, 
becauſe it ſcems to repreſent a double I, or Greek gamma. 
Di caur [dr/2,2, of 255, and rah D., Gr. marriage] the ſtate of 
being married twice. 


Dica'srrIC [du α D, of dg, and yarng, Gr. the belly] having 


a double belly. 

Dica'sreicvs [Lat. with anatomiſts] a muſcle ſo called from its 
double belly; it ariſes from the proceſs called mammiformis, and is 
inſerted at the inferior part of the lower jaw. | 


Di'ctrEST, adj. [of Jigerens, Lat.] having the power of digeſting, 


cauſing digeſtion. 
Dicere'xT1A [Lat. with phyſicians] digeſtives, medicines which 
digeſt or ripen. 


To Dict'sr, verb act. [ diterer, Fr. digeftire, It. digerir, Sp. of di- 
ſup. of digere, Lat.] 1. To diſſolve or concoct in the tlomach, 


man, 
io as that the various parts of the food may be applied to their proper 
uſe. Organs to dige/t his food. Prior. 2. Jo diſtribute into diffe- 
rent claſies, to range methodically. 3. To range methodically in the 
mind; to apply knowledge by meditation to its proper uſes. Learn 
ing digefted well. Themen. 4. To reduce to any plan or method. 
Digeſied in a play. Shake/peare. 5. To receive without loathing or 
unwillingneſs, not to reject. Rudeneſs and barbariſm might the bet- 
ter taſte and dige rhe leſſons of civility. Peacham. 6. To receive 
and enjoy. | 
Cornwall and Aibany, 
With my two daughter's dowers, dige the third. 
Shake peare. 
To Dic:or [with chemiſts] to ſet liquor over a gentle fire, to ſoſten 
bv heat. 
To Dicesr {with ſurge>ns} to bring to maturity, to ripen, to diſ- 
poſe a wound in order to cure. 
To Dios r, verb neut, to generate matter as a wound does, to 
tend to a cure. 
Dice'srtk [of ge] 1. One that digeſts or concocts his food. 
Great caters and ill gers. Arbuthnot. 2. A ſtrong veſſel or en- 
ine, contrived by Mr. Papin, wherein to boil, with a very ſtrong 
cat, any bony ſubſtances, ſo as to reduce them into a fluid ſtate. 
Puincy. 3. That which cauſes or promotes the concoctive faculty. 
Rue i: 2 great digeſter. Temple. 
Dice 'sriBLE { digeftibile, It. digeſtibilis, Lat.] capable of being di- 
geſted. Not dige/litle by the ſtomach. Bacon. 
Dig riBLESESS [of geile] eaſineſs to be digeſted. 
Dicrsriox [Fr. and Sp. dige/tione, It. of digeſlis, Lat.] 1. Is 
the comcotion ot the aliment or food, Sc. in the ſtomach, or the 


DIG 


diſſolution of it, by which it is turned into ch le. 
trefaction refembles very muck animal A , Intl, > 1 
duQtion to a plan, act of methodizing. maturation of a (chem. 7 +. 
digeſtion of the counſels in Sweden ace made in the ſenate. 
3. The act of dilpoting a wound to generate matter. 
of a wound or fore to generate mattcr. 

Die tox [with chen. iſto] is the infuſing or ſteeping n mixt H. 
in ſome proper menſtruum or liquor, that is fit to ditelve ir, {12 4 
as near as potlible, it may have the ſame effect as a natur 14 1 
gefiron, or maturation of ſome metals, will produce gold. [aw 

Dice'sT1VE. 7 [ digeflif. Fr. digeftin's, It. of &5rftinu; La: 
1. Helping to digeſt or coucoct. Disse preparation, Binn. - 
Ripening, generating ma: ter in a wound or ſore. 2. Capable by he t 
to ſoften and ſubdue. The ſun 4. geſti vr by its heat. 4. . At. 
thodizing, arranging in the mind, Ripened by </ze,.:ce tacugle: 
Dryden. | , | 

Dicex'sTivextss [of digeftive] digeſtive faculty. 

Dice'srives, H.. [in phyſic] are ſuch medicines as cauſe Ciooſhhc + 
by ſtrengthening and increafing the tone of the ſtomach. Sig 

External Die rsrivEs [in ſurgery] are medicaments that didblv: 
ſ«ellings, or breed laudable matter in a wound. 1 erciicd it with 
digeflizves. Wiſeman. 

Drcet'srs [digeftes, Fr. digeftio, It. of dig. Lat.] a culle gion of 
the Roman laws, * under proper ticles, by the order of the 
emperor Juſtinian. The pande& of the civil law, containing the 
opinions of the ancient lawyers. Laws in the aigeff. Arbuthner. | 

Dr'ccts [of 4g] one that digs or opens the ground with a {pate 
—_ — it. | | | 

To Dicir ſdihran, Sax ] to are, to regulate, to deck, 
off, or adorn. — K Aci di ght. Nes. LY 

Dio [4igitzs, Lat.] the quantity of an inch in meaſure, or pro- 
perly three-fourths of an inch; or two grains of barley laid breadth- 

2 | 
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4. Diſpont 


Drerr ſin inſcriptions] a character which denotes a f - as 

for one, V, for ua * ten, c. | ny wy 

Dior [in arithmetic} any whole number under ten; as, 1, 2, ;. 
4» 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, are called _ The numbers 7 and 9g, have 
been extolled above all or moſt of other digits. Brown. | 

Dior [with 3 is the 12th part of the diameter of tlie 
fun or moon, and is uſed to denote the quantity of an ec ipſe. 

_ Drerral [ digitalis, of digitus, Lat.] pertaining to a finger. 

Drerraity, adj. [from Agitut, Lat. a finger} brauched out into 
diviſions like fingers. Animals multif dous or ſuch as arc di-ituc, 
or have ſeveral diviſions in their feet, Brazen. N | 

DiciTaTeD Leaf ſin botany] a term uſed concerning the 1£2f a 
plant, which is either compoſed of many fingle leaves for together 
upon one foot-ftalk, as in the cingfoil, Sc. or elle where chere 
are many deep gaſhes or cuts in the leaf, as in thote of ſtraa-Ler- 
ries, &c. 

Dicira“riox. 1. A pointing with the finger. 2. The f 
of the fingers of both hands joined together, or the manner oz e: 
joining. | | 

To Dior E, to point to with the finger. 

DicLab1ia'Tion, a fword-plaving, or hghting with ſwords; any 
u"_ or conteſt. Cherithing of controverfial dighadietion:. Glue 
wille. | 

D!'cLyen [in architecture] a kind of inperfeRt triglyph, corſo;c 


or the like, with only two channels or engravings. 


Dicxs, a city and biſhop's ſee of Provence in France, 50 milz, 
from Toulon. 

Dr'ex1F1eo [of dignity] inveſted with ſome dignity ; chicfy ap- 
plied to the clergy. Abbots are ſtiled dignifed clerks, as having 4: 
dignity in the church. Ayiife. 

1GN1F1CA'TION [of dignify] the act of dignifying or rendering 
worthy. Where a noble and ancient deſcent and me: it meet in au. 
man, it is a double dignification of thit perſon. Waiter. 

To Dion r, verb ac. [of dignus, worthy, and fo. Lat. to b: 
made] to exalt, to advance to a diguity, eſpecially to ſome ecclvtiu- 
tical one. No turbots dignify my boards. 0,e 

Di'cxiTary [ dignitarizs, barb. 1 at. from dignus, Lat. worthy} tn 
eccleſiaſtical officer, who hath not the care of fouls ; as a dean, pre 
bend, or clergyman advanced to ſome rank above that of a parociic] 

rieſt. Swift uſes it. 5 

DreexitY [dignire, Fr. dignita, It. dignidad, Sp. of dignitas, Lat.) 
1 - Advancement, honour, reputation, ſome nds preterment, 
office or employment in church or ſtate. | 

For thoſe of old | 
And theſe late dignities heap d up to them. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Rank of elevation. Angels are not in dignity equal to him. 
Hooker. 3. Grandeur of mien, nobleneſs of 4. Maxims, ge- 
neral principles. The ſciences concluding from drgnities and principlis 
known by themſelves, receive not ſatisfaction from probable reaſons. 
Brown. | 

Ecclefiaftical Dicxiry [by the canoniſts] is defined to be ad 
miniſtration or preferment joined with ſome power and juriſgiction. 

Dicxir v is properly repreſented by a lady richly clo:thed, an! 
adorned ; but ſinking under the burden of a great tone. beauritce.! 
with ornaments of gold and precious tones. The meaning i very 
obvious. 1 | 

DicxiT1Es [in aſtrology] are the advantages a planet has upon tl 
account of its being in a particular place of the zodiac, or ſuch à fla- 
tion with other planets. | 

Dicx0'tioun [of dignoſes, Lat.] diſtinguiſhing mark. Tempera- 
mental dignotions and conjecture of prevalent humours. Broz: n. 

To Dicrt'ss, verb neut. [digreſſus, of digredior, Lat.] 1. To turn 
out of the road. 2. To depart from the mam deſign of a diſcourſe or 
chief tenor of an argument. In the purſuit of an argument there is 
hardly room to digre/s into a particular defunction. Locke. 3. Lo 
wander, to expatiate. It ſeemeth to 4igre/; no farther. Brerexword, 4 
To go out of the right way or common track, to deviate. 

I am come to keep my word, 
Tho' in ſome part am forc'd to digre/i. Shakeſpeare. 

Dicat'ss10x Fr. and Sp. digre/ffore, It. of digrfio, Lat.] 1. A 
firaying or wandering cut of the way, à deviation. Ihe drain of 
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Sc ſun is nat equal. Pro: 2. A going from the matter in hand. 
That part of a treatite or diſchu:ſe which does not relate to its main 
deſign. The good man thonght to much of his late conceived com- 
monwe2!th, that all other matiers were but l gr. to him. Sidney. 
Dinos { of dun, through, and u,. Gr. tue lun] a name Kepler 
gives to that ordinate of the ellipits which patics through the focus, 
whiercin the ſun is ſuppoſed to be ploced, inthe eli ptic il attronomy. 
Dija"veus (of %;, and aD Gr. two iambics] a foot in verſe 
that confiits of four y labies; the firſt and third ſliort, the ſecond and 
laſt long, as amaritar, 1 h lambic. 
DiJe's, the capita! of the province of Burgundy, in France, ſituated 
on the river Quche, 140 mi'cs fouth-ealt of Paris. 
Dri'ro! 14 [Auto of Au, to Jupiter, and 2o%w, to feed as cat. 
te, Gr. protector of the city] an Athenian feftival, on which 
it was cuſtomary to place /rcr7 7ce-cake; on a brozen table, and to drive 
a number of exc: round them, of which, if any eat of the cakes, he 
was — — and thence ſometime: the feaſt was called Rape, 
7. e. ox - laughter The original of this cuſtom was, that on Jupiter's 
feſtivals, a hungry ox happened t9 eat one of the conſecrated cakes, 
whereapon the pricft kill-d the prophane beat. On the davs of this 
feſtival, it was accoun'cd a capital crime to bill an ox, and therefore 
the prieſt that killed the ox, was forced to ſave himſelf by a timely 
flight, and the Athenians in his flead, took the bloody ax and ar- 
raigned it, and (as Pavfirius relates} brought it in not guilty ; but 
Elian fays, that borh prick aud people, who were preſent at the to- 
lemnity, were 2ccuied, as being acceſlory tu the tact ; but were 2-- 
itted, and the axe condemned. 
Io Diyy'oicare [He atner, ſup. of Miu, from A, and es. 
Lat. to judge] to judge between wo paitics ; alſo to diicern or Ait; 
guich. 
D:zenica'rros, a judging between or deriding a difference be. 
tween two parties ; allo jud ein deine jon. | 
Dix r {orc, Sax. dyke, Su. dye, Du. and I.. Cer. ttich, [7 op 
diguc, Ir. | a ditch or furrow, a channel to recoine witer, 
The - are filled, and with a rowing Cunt, 
The riſing river ſiont rhe nether ground. D e, 
Dix e [Aigre, Fr.] a bank. mole, or cauſe to hinder Fords or tr 
undations. God breaks up the food gates of fo grent a deus, 12 
all the art of man is not fuſiciont to rate vnd anports azzuinf “ 
Cawley. | | x 
Dice-REgEve, or Dix r- rv Fin Tinct?n ir] an af ger who 
takes cire of the diltes and dit: hes. | 
To DiLa'cre arr, erb af. [[zcerer, Fr. lacerore, It. or nty 
ſup. of di/acers, Lu. ] to ten or rend afunder ar in pic 
10. 
Dir.acre ATI [I ceratiꝛr. Fr. locoret ene, Te. 
the aft of tearing and ren ling aſunder. Arbutlinet utcs it. 
To Die ANAT, verb rf. [of ian, Lat.] to tear in piece. RA 
ther than they would {rate the entruils of their own niothe., tu 
met hall way. Ir. 
Dir xi To& [HH, Lat ] the act of butcher ing, cutting, or 
tearing in pieces. 
To Dir a' ribarz 
a building. 
Dir TID ATI DJH, Lat. in lau-] a waſteful defl-o; ing. a 
letting a building run to deciy or ruin for want of repairs, The in. 
cumbent's ſuflering the chance), or any other edifice of his eccletiatti- 
cal living, to go to ruin or decty, by negietting to repair the ſame : 
And it likewiſe extends to ki; committing or ſuloring to be como;ir- 
ted any wiliul waſte in or upon the glebe wood, or any other wheri- 
tance of the church. e. | 
DiLaTabriiTy [from e,]; the quality of being capable of 
extenſion. The wonderful 4/atabuity or exteniivencls of the gullets of 
ſerpents Rar. | 
Dii.a"raBLt {from dilate} that may be widened. Air-bladders 
dil itable and contraftible. Artur“ ae. 
DiLa"Tazreurss {from di{atobie] capableneſ of being widened, 
Dit.ara'riox [Fr. of ditatatic, Lat.] 1. The act of making wide, 
an inlargivg in Ereadth. Motions of the tongue by contraction and 
dilatatian. Halder. 2. The ſtate of being widend, the fate in which 
the parts are at a greater diſtance from one another. Tic elects of 
the d. {tation and coming forth of the ſpirits Norge. 
Ditararior 90 anatomy} is when auyfoteges or veſſels of the 
body are diſtended or ſtret hed ont too much. | 
Di.aTaTION {with philofophcre] 2 motion of the parts of a body, 
whereby it expands or opens fel? to a grenter trace, | 
Ditatr Toni, Lat. [with fires] an i Hument to open any 
part, as the n outh, vom» or fund atmen. Th 
To Diia Tt, verb a. alen, Fr. dilatär, IP. 4 atare, It. and 
Lat.] 1. To ffread a thing cut, to enlarge. Phe fecond refraction 


(4iapifo, Lot] to ruin, to pull or throw down 


would ate the tmang. Went. 2. To relate copibuſiy and at full 
length. 1 would 2! my pilgrimage ie. Shakeſrare. 


To DATE. t. . % widen or grow wide, to ſtretch. 
His he art late, and glories in hi ftrength. e. 2. To ririty 
or grow thin as the air does. 3. Jo peak copinuſly, to enlarge upon 
a ſubject. Their n.iniflere to te upon it. Cluren . 

Daros {ora Naf. Lat. fin anatomy] a pair of muſcles 
common to the al nuf. and upper lip, which Pull up the alæ and di- 
late the nofliils. I be Ar. of the noſe are toy Rrong 
people. Arbuthrot. 

Di'tatoriLy, aft, [from de] tedionſly. ſou ly. 

Dr'tarorrxts: from Hei]; a delaying, ora quality of being 
long or tedious in dow ny thirs, 

Dir a“ Tron v. adj. [4/itirs, Vo. filerrrio, It. dilaterins, Lat.] ma- 
king delays, full of ſnitt ard put-offs. Cow, loit-ring. A A luteh tem- 
per commits innumcrasle cruchia w thout defion, Y iſen. 

Dir A rot 1, or Dir“ T IR. V. ¶ dilotrir, Fr. dilatoris. It. with 
ſurgeons] an inſtrument hollow on the infice, to extract a_ barbed 
iron. Sc. out of a wotind ; and for other uſes. | 

Divo [a contraction of tte. It. g. d. a woman's delight; or of 
the Engliſh 4 dl,, 9. d. 2 thing to play wichal] penis ſuccedancus, 
called by the Italians tens. 

Dirr'criox, Fr. of Lat. ateftion, love. So free is Chiitt's alee- 
tien, that the grand condition of our felicitn i» our belief. Y K. 
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Dirt ata [3.mmec, Gr.] 1. An argument in logie, equaiiy cc. 
clone by contrary 1 ppohtions : it Conlifts of cwo j oh fiton-, 10 dif- 
pred, chat deny v hien you vii] of them, you wal! be preiltd. ard 
grant which you will of them the concluſion will involve you in Sicul 
— — 5 vor over, A young rhetorician applicd to an old 
ö gar the art of pleading. and hargaingd for a dertair 
reward to be paid, when he {hould gam a caute. I be rather ſued tor 
his reward, and the ſcholar er- -wroured to elude his cl br a . * 
ma: If gain my cauſe, I ſha'l wi bk 14 your: pay, becauſe the 
judges award will be ag inſt rou; if 1 . + 7 t 
becnuſe | hall not have gain d | 
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mar ith hold it, 
(gp th. Content 4 4.1% the: 


* * 
« Cal. 


malter, if you gain your caute you muß ray ne, bo os art: 2 
pay me when vou gam a cute; if % lee it veu mull pa me. be 
C:ute the judges will award u. 2 Any di cult or 1 0s en AY 
tive. g 

A dire Alem ua, either war Tia ed; 

If foes, they wnte, if Freude, they fend mt d 4, PP 
Druicexce, or Dri tek int r. 10 . 8 
and Fort. gent. , Lat.] induntz, contingal a2 1 (tion r bun 
neis: oppoted to 1lent-, | Sebi 

Dirt ser wit repretont cr] in the icon of th : 
damicl of 4 li: eiy aſpect, hiviniy in one hind a 11 . 
bee buzzime about it, Hare! 7 the ether à ran. 1 S1 „ 1 
with ilk Korms on the leaves; A 6 . — op 
all very 00vion . | 

Or, by an elderly Woman, n „ 4 . '' 
ard ane ing hy a rock cover: its ivy, 

Dirtar x. Fr. [liger tr. It S and Pore 
Laborigus, painsstak ing, „tt. pott N 
\ man 47-7 in his-bufinet. [++ 7 g 2 2 | 
ſevering, ailiduous. - The judoos Dll prike 05s 2. 5; 

Ferner. : a | 

DILICESTLY, ade; rom bier aſndugd d. ; 
Alle, noten -ghreropt] 5 
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DLtuweces.: cy oi the circle of the Toner Ri x (C 
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A t. not Cafcure. 
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Dirt“ £55, Cleammets, plainnets. 


Di.cewa"7:oN, Lat. the aR of walkin 2 clear, 


Fin or manitert 


3 * Po a N . A k 
Diiv 1 * r. 1b. 1 . %, i at. Go U Nat . 1 tn: C30 1s r Nat 
ter. hee L no real lurnt but waer. art n* . 2. W3GCGATINES 


proper for :hinning blood, 


Dire tr, . Ldiluste, Lat. I- hatt 2 quality of d 92 
thinnis g. g 

Dürr xrzA, Lat. [with phyfeians] medicine, Sc. gr od to di 
lute and thin the Load, [ 

Divine [with unners] 1 the ſllab we then te ibn canvas lier 
in a tub of water; iht te tits en f 
ing the tin heil. | 

To DiLv'tt, web att, [Al ae, far). if 4 l 2 
fAlvid thin, by the ad tion of 2 thioeer 0 1 $ ET. 
or mingle with water; a to. zt witit is tom „ ater 
The alimient 0449 148 to lie ti 1 ie iat# i 61. REF 1. 4 
weak. Ihe chamber was dach, let hefe lee t to dicutedt 
and weakened. New ion | 

To Dir.uTte [with chemi] is to: ftyve tile pars ate fry Bot, in 


a4 mot oy liqus 661.5. 5 
Dirt“ 1 D, pre 2 „nc 2. „t. p 61 2 t ** 
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is » 


U., L.] tem- 
pered with water, ads thin, c. 

Di our | trom dfure | thn ts 65 thing any thinpele. 
R DiLu'tzxEcs 5 m dtiute t. int nete, weaknets ; len ot co 
Ours. 

Dii v 110% | fiztis, Lat } the act of thinning, temrering or df. 
ſolvin g, not Cuigyn lation, ; 

Ditu'viss dla anne, from ug: u, Lit the del 
ing to the food. Dina ia lake. Parner), . 

Din [dim or dym, Sax. ] 1. Ob teure, not levels. Sogn, impei 
fecdly diſcoveted 
Lucke. 
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Able '0 aim at lome ww ang 12un ing conce don. 


2. Not ſeemg cle mis D. . aku, . dee 3. Dal! 0? 


apprehenſion. Ihe underit ding is 4% Kogers, 4. Obhlirutiling the 
act of ferns, ſonr.cwlit dark. 
Her broad bcauty 's beam great brightnef. Bow, 
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hinder the free tet iſe of fight, or the full pere pt hm of tal, 
| Who I NCT 101d 6 thi! Ach Wen, h. trohe Le. , 
2,719 maikeleh bricht, to tender daikill. or OD ute 
Fach p ton arr 'd un: Haſh 1.4. 
Dias N, Er and Sp. L. imer Horne, It. oft 1 ke nft9 Nat! the tun. 


menture or compass of it thimso, the IPAaCTC KK. CONZINS, Du ; 
dom uſed but in the plural. | | 
and depth. 

Dixtxson [with alecraitts] is applied to the rowers of any tt 
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in an equation, M hich are Called die Grunentons of th, . in 
nadratie equation, the higheſt power has 4 dEimwnn, i, 
15 4. 

Dives ox ſm geometry) 
plane or {uperacies ; or 4% 
thus a line has once dimenſton, . rr a ace. ite enges 
and breadth ; a ſolid has three, 47g. broadit and 14. 7 

5 5 _:! 
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DIM 


Prin toter . af. irom dimer} having no bound, or mea- 
tares, havir g no definite bulk. | 
In the za 4 
Dima 11, Un ough heav'nly ore. Miltos. 
Dias“ i Ave, Lat.] marking the boundary or out- 
h can draw the foul's damen/ive lines? Dart ies. 
Dini e, or Drazrita [of 8. twice, and pore, Gr a part] 
„ nne by hich te Apollinarian were called; hall we fay (with 
tie Peron, ine, becauſe maintaining but #29 parts out of three? or 
ſyppotiry, (with mar; cther ancients) the foul and ipirit to be H 
eincparts Of wan; and rot one and the fame thing under diffelent 
nales the f acroraing to them) we have in common with all 
ether ani als; the later, 7. 6. rind or ſpirit [the unly ſubject of moral 
a, cy and moral goveramemt} we have jccalfar to ourtelves. The 
poet Juveual has not il exprefied this 7“, lic diflinction in theie 
liucs 2 | 


Ines of atiiins. 


Princ;ih indulfit communis cont ior illis 
Tuntam animam; a ANINUM guroque. Sat. 15. 148. 
Fre already explain'd this definition of man, as applied by the Apol- 
I'narians to the Citi ſy ſtem, under the word Apollinarilts or Apollt- 
raiizn. A «fxition vhich ſeems to have been eſpouſed by many of 
the ancients, and, if Pm not mifſtiken, by Arhaxastvs himſelf. 
What elic hall we make of that remark of his in his tract againſt the 
Sabeliians ? „ Nor tho' I copceive (lays he) of man as a comPounxD 
of 71:&te, ul, F irit. and tech; do | thus conceive of Gov, as they 
verture to do: Nor do l, by advancing ſuch an iuriovs conception, 
give up ſor 2:7aay, inſtead of defending] the ro axupirwu, the in/epa- 
rabil:ty | or moſt clole and intimate cnn*c1:on of the divine perſonages 
betu een themſelves.” ) Athangſ. air. Sabeil. Ed. Pariſ. p. 661, com- 
pared with 657 an! 239. And indeed, whoever impartially examines 
the whole firain of that father's rea/cnings in his EARLIER writings, 
even againſt the Arians themſelves, will find, that Athanaſius, as yer, 
had no notion of any other grit, or principle of INTELLIGENCE in 
our Saviour's body, beſide the div inc 4%; a DUPLICITY of ups 
ſor s var] in the oxz perſon of & ivilt, was, as jt, no part of his 
chere. lente, Which Irenzus had refuted long before 
in mw ina! a way, when combating the Cerinthian hereſy [See Ce- 
* 2. THIaNs And , who would have thought, that an error fo 
chcctuallx ex; fed, frond ever have been revived among us? But, 
as Horace obterves ; Aſulta rea certur, gr jam (Elder - rd 
accordingly this noton having becn elpouted by one or two conſidera- 
ble writers in che 24-4 century, and by more in the fourth, the good 
bittop of Lane, Apollinarius or Apoilinarrs for his name is read 
eier woy) a eciupted but in vai] to make head agaiult it; as did 
alio tlie bed of the Euſebiaus, and Enuomians; and though he 
had tonnlizcd himmel in deferice of the CONSUBSTANTIALELY, he was 
at 1-ngth condemned and depsjed by a council held under Pope Dama. 
«vs at Rome, 4.C. 378 ; by the /ame council, and at the amt bin c, 
an which the cori of the Son and Spirit with the Fier 
Cavit ard Fee of rhe univerſe {ior h allo Apollinaris oppoted) 
Vas E5TABLIS #0. Theoderet, lib. v. cap. 10 & 11, compared with 
Sono, lib. vi. cap. xxvi. and Philiſlorgius, lib. vm. cap. 13. this 
ſer:tence, pro10unced ag: inſt the Apollinariſts by the council at Rome, 
wazcorhir: 6 y another held theſame year at Alexandrio, and by that in 
Conſtantinople. held under the emperor Theodoftus, A. C. 381; who, 
a tow vc attcr, at the inſtigation of Nectarius, biſiop of Conitanti- 
nople, cnacied à law dated the tenth of March, A. C. 388, forbid- 
dig ue AM pollinarifts to hold afertiier, to have ay ccc ee, or bi- 
mops: o. to pr in che cirits: a law wich (as the late author 
of e hittay tue popes ohierves) was executed with the 27 rig our, 
at lc 1panit the Ii wer of the party, who were baniſhed the 
es, and conkacd to the brsskrs, Vol. I. p. 210, 211. [Sce 
rp and and Caricor:] It could have been wiſh'd, that cxcel- 
le: hutorian had not taken all for granted, which the 12Dviecan'es 
Apollinaris charged upon him; I mean with reference to tenets, 
uh cu himtelf ablojutely “vue in one of his le ters to Serapron, {ill 
cam. p. 205, much leis talk of his f ν. ng of rac n, and 


7m PULC a (eric; of A ẽ en man, ho was not only, in point of 


£2: 7650, the GLORY e his age; but aſo ſapponed to the very laſt 
(tas Bow or expreites it, p. 211.) the APPEARANCE at leait of a aff 
oh and exenflary like. But I'm forty 10 fay it, ho acne and ſharp- 
Eoybtcd ever we are upon ether occaſions, this kind of DL 
arpears teu Often in our modern portraitures of the Arbanafier contro- 
vera, Sce wore of this under APOLLINARIANS, OR1GENt320, Ne- 
£702144!5M, and IxcARNTAT IO. 

Dina, the name of the ancient inhabitants of Cacermarthenſhire, 
Pen brokethire and Cardigantbire. 

Div: TiENT, /abft. [dimetions, Lat.] the ſame as diameter. 

Drxica'riOoN [dimicatic, Lat.] the act of fighting or {kumiſtting, a 
battle, a conteſt. | 

Dru1a'rion [fimidiatis, Lat.] the ad of halving. 

Drvibittras (in old Lat. records] the uwoxty or one half of a 
thing. 

To Droit ren, an af. [ {iminger, Fr. diminuire, It. dimmuir, Sp. 
of d:minus, Lat.] . to lellen, by cutting off or deitroying any part; 
oppeof . to encreate, Apt to cauſe or encreaſe pleaſure, ur d mii 
pain ... us. Locke, 2. Io impair, to degrade, 

. hey thought 

Inte to dt». ini, and from thee withdraw 

he number of thy worſhippers. Milton. 
To take any thing from that to which it belongs: oppoſed to add. 
Ye mal not add unto the word which I command you, neither fiall 
vou din aughit from it. Deuteronomy. 

{io Drulsisa, verb next. 1. To abarc, to grow leſs, to be impaired. 
What judgment I had enereaſes rather than di mini. Dryden. 2. To 
decraic, to fall or fink in value. 

Driiiico Auterval ¶ in muſic] a deficient interval, or one which 
i ſhort of ne quit quantity, by a leiler ſemitone. 

Draitvts414GLY, Adv. | from dminifhing] in a manner tending 
to vility or letten, So much as ſpeak dimin;ingly of any one abſent. 
Lacie. 

Driiuriox [Fr. diminuzionc, It. diminucion, Sp. of diminztio, 
Lat.] 1. the act of diminiching or leſſening: oppoſed to augmenta- 
tion. Not capable of any diminution or avgmentation. Hooker. 2. The 


DIN 
"2 of growing leſs, an abatement, a Gecreaie : oppoſed to tre 
Ihiugs capaule of increaſe or diminution. {orice 3. Dilcrevit, lt + 
dignity. 1 hey might raiſe the reputation ot another, tho they a+ 
drriinatien of his. Addiſon. 4. A derivation of dipniry, ir Jury to 
putution. I he world's opinion or 4: minution of me. A. Chari. 

Dieu TON ” heraldry a detaming or blemiching fome bas: 
ch point of an eſcutcheon. by the laying on ſome tain or coly; 

Drizu'Trox [with architects] a contraction of the upper fat 14 
a coluiun, whereby its diameter is made lets than that of the to, 

att. 

Digis vaten [with heralds] from the Latin; a term for wha: u 
egmmaon!y call diterences, and the French bri/are:. 

Ds uren {with mulicians] is when there are 2 number +: 
Wore. witch arc to make tones, and feveral quick motion in zh 
ſpace of a cadence; fercral quavers and ſemiquavers correſpoaCing o 
acrotchet or minim. 

Dru vriox [with rhetoticians] is the augmenting and exaggeid- 
ting what they are about to ſay, by an expreſhon that ſeems to wells 1 
and diminill it. 

DruixuTtve, adj. { dimin:tif, Fr. diminutive, It. and Sp. of j;»;;.. 
—_ Lat.] little, ſmall, narrow. A aiminutide race of lovers. 2 

n. 

DintxvuTIV E. . from the adj. with grammarians] 1. A word 
formed from tome c ther to iſten or diminith the force or effect of i: ; 
or to ſignify a thing that is little in its kind, as of iber, a book, //+/. 
lus, a little book, ferrella, a little earth; in French, minionet, a litt 
minion or favourite; in Engliſh, pari&x, a little pan. The e ze 
of his name Peterkin or Perkin. Bacon. 2. A ſmall thing: an eb{o' +2 
ſeuſe. Montter-like be fhewn 

For pooreſt 4/minztives, for doits! SHaleſt care. 

DraixuTiveLy, adv. {from diminative} in a diminutive manner. 

Dinixu ts ivixtss from diminative] littleneſs, want cf dignity. 

D1'>115:1, adj. (from dim] ſomewhat dim or obſcure. My cd 4-- 
ſomewhat 41.22 grown. Scuift. 

Diut's or [dimfſerius, Lat.] ſent; as. dimiffory letter: ; are“ 
ter» ſent from one biſhop to another, in favour of tome perion . 
ſtands candidate for holy orders in another dioceſe. 

Dir, a fine ſort of fuſtian cloth, a cotton ſtuff, 

DrmLY, adv. {from 4m] 1. Not with a quick ſig ht, not with c 
apprehenſion. To us inviſible or dimly ſeen. Milton. 2. Not orig, 
It burnt more ard more dimly. Boyle. 

Ditanss [of dimneypye, Sax.] 1. A deſect in the ſight. dul! 
of üght. 2. Want cf apprchenſion, flupidity. 1 his di ot their 
perception. Decay of Piety. | 

Di uri r. ſeb/7. [probably of dint or dent, a hole; whence . 

a lit. le hole ; or perhaps of dumpſfel, Ger. a pit or cavity caler in * 
witer cr eaith] a litde dent in the bottom of the cheers, the ch, 
S.. The Ale ot the upper lip Gree. 

To Diner, gerd acut. [from the ſubſt.] to fink in fall c.. 
Smiling, ics d on the main. Dryden. 

Dire, adj. (fom dine] having dimples, fot with din e 
P rem dim, del bc 5. SSA tre. | 

Di'veLiy, ach. [from Soph] full of dimples, ſinb ing in little c. 
ties. On the ſmooth ſurf ce of the dirpl; Rood. Marto:, 

Dix {ef dyn, a noiſe, dynan, to make a noiſe, Dyna, Sax. to 
thunder. nd. thon, Ger. den, Su. a noiſe, innitus, Lat.] a loud 
noite, a violent and continued found. I he conſtant i of their part, 
Lecke. 

To Dix, verb a2. [of dynan, Sax. thunon, Ger. dona, Su. ta 
ſound, 1iznio, Lat. to tingic} 1. Jo ſtun with a loud noiſe, to harrai. 
with clamour. Din your cars wita hungry cries. Orway. 2. lo 
impreſs with violent and continued noiſe. This hath been often . 
ne. in our cars. Sit. 

Dix [with the Ax aBtaxs] hgnifies the true religion; and in c- 
pound with words expreſſive of ſome ſervice done to the cauſe of religion, 
it frequently conſtitutes the cognomen or feen given to their ſul- 
tans and princes; as Ezzo'pvix, f. e. the frengteh [or ſupport] of re 
ligion ; Nuro'ppix, 7. e. the gh? of religion; Sair obbix, f. e. the 
ſuurd of religion; Sal Audix, and (by European corruption) Sa ra- 
D1N, the flatus integer religianis, or the rejiorer of religion to its pri ine 
ſlate; a name given, I ſuppote, to that great man, in memory ct his 
retaking JERUSALEM, and many other cities of Paleſfine from the 
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_ Chriſtians. N. B. This üngle ancclete of ETYMOLOGY will throw a 


light on many an illuſtrious title, otherwiſe unintelligible to an Engiit 
reader, when converſing with the ¶atic writers. And now my hand 
is in, permit me to carry this branch of ckITIeisu a littie further. 
Davi a, in Arabic, ügnites a pelitic fate ; and is a word, which lik. 
tie foregoing) when in c:mpound, conttitutes the cognomen or title 6. 
many a great man in the Eattern hiſtory. Thus Saif oddaula, 7. e. the 
ferord of the ſtate; Emad'oddaula, . 6. the column of the ſtate ; Ge- 
laPoddaula, J. e. the /p/enter {or glory] of the ſtate ; Sharf 'oddau):, 
1. 4. the celſitude (or tublimity] of the ſtate. And when theſe and 
like words occur in the B;zazime writers, they have always a Gree: 
ter::.ination affixed to them, as GrIALUDbDAULASs, SHARFUDDAULA:, 
Sc. ABULPHARAaG., ELMACIN. and SCil1x compared. 

Di':zzan [dinar, Arab.] chiefly a gold coin, and which, according tc 
Golius, anſwers to the European ducate. Monſicur Dherbelot fays, © » 
is moſt often taken for a golden coin, weighing 1 drachm and hait Ar. 
bic ; and is in value a little more than our crown of gold; & 7445.7 

«x Hongres & aux ſ.quins de Veniſe.” He adds, that the Manometan- 
had no dinars of gold marked for their coin before the 76th year oe 
Hegirah, 7. . 4. C. 695. Hegiage eſtabliſhed the fit money unde 
the caliphate of Abdomelic : Betore that, all the gold money was in ih 
coin ot the Greet emperors; and that of /i/ver had its iulcriptions 
Perfian Characters. 

| wb a town of Germany, in the biſhopric of Liege, fituated 
on the river Macſe, about 12 miles ſouth of Namur. | | 

DixaxT, is allo a town of Brittany, in France, about 10 mr: 
ſouth of St. Malo. AIP 

Drxarcuy [Juagziz, of dg, and agx», Gr. dominion] a govern- 
ment by two perſons. 

To Divz, werb nent. [diner, Fr.] to eat the meal at noon. 

To Dine, verb act. to give a dinner 20 ons, to feed bam with the 
mea! at noun. FR: 


DIO 


Ts int Vith dune Uunmphrer. 
To ſaſt, to have ao diner at all. Duke tiumphry was unc'e to 
King Henry VI. and protector during his mitority, tamed for hotpi- 
tality: But this proverb came from his being ſuppoſed to be buried in 
the body of St. Paul's church in Lercen, witie it was common for 
people to walk at noon, who did not know ho to do better, tho! the 
duke was buried at St. Aivans. 
Dixx“ ical, 4%. flowed: of Sor, Gr. a whirlpool] whirling 
round, virtiginous. he fun hath alio a ef. mution, and rolis 
upon its own poles. Prawn. 
To Dix, verb att. fret. and part. f dung [dingen, Pu. with 
the vulgar} 1. To daſh with violence. 2. lo imprets a thing with 
force. 3. To beat heartily. 
To Dixc, verb neut. to bluſter, % haf at. A loy word, 
He huffs and dizgs at fuci a rate. %. 

Dixc-Dong- Bell, a word by which tie ſound of bells is imitated. 
Let us all ring fancy's knell, | 
Dirg- d ng-beil. Shakeiprare 

Di'xeLt [den or din, Sax. a hollow} a narrow vallyy betwern 
dwo hills, a dale: Dingle or buſhy dell of this witd wood. Meier, 

DrxGELF1ING, a town of Bavaria, in Germany, on the river lics, 
20 miles ſouth of Landſhut. 

Di'xcLE, a port town of Ireland, in the county of Derry. and pt. 
vince of Munſter, ſituated in a bay of the ſame name, 
Limerick. | 

Dr'xcwELL, or Dixawal, a parliament town of Scotland. fin 
at the weſt end of Cromarty-bay, in the county of KOH. I. die 
with Dornock, Wick, and * irk wall. 

Di'xics, aft. [IJnzz, we medicines 
vertigoes. or ſwimming in the head. | 

Di'x1x6Ro00M {of aire and rem] the room in a houſe where en- 
tertainments are made, the p. incipal apartment. 

D!i'xxeL$p1EL, a city of Swabia, about 40 miles north of Clin. 

Dr'xxes [diner. Fr] a meal at noon. 

 Dr'xxenTINE (of dinner and time] the time for dining. 
Dix r. %. [ding, Sax.} 1. A frroke or blow. With that 7 
her ſenſe was diz'd. Spenſer. 2. An impretkon or mark made by 4 
blow, the cavity remaining afcer it. 
| Atraid 5 
His aands had made a Cr, and hurt the maid. B. 
Force. violence. Lo work our way into the heart of his country 
y dint of arms. A jor. | | 


good agaiuft Cizzinets, 


To Dix. verb . [from the ſubſt.] to mark with a cavity by. 


means of a blow or violent :mpreflion. Deep dztcd wrinkles. Dr ;- 


Di'sus, Lat. [of ., Gr. wich phyſicians] a giddineſ, or fwim- 


4 
ming in the head. 
Dix our TIN [dirumeratio, Lat.] the act of numbering out 
finoly. 
Diocs's ax, fb. di,. Fr. docefans, It.] a biſhop to whom 


the care of a dict c i eonuniiied, and as ke aud related to his; own 
clergy. 
Diocsax, %. [from the ſubſt.] belonging to 2 dioceſe; as, 

Diocks ax , of alembly of the clergy of a dioceſe. 

Dic'ct:s Nec. Fe. dincefey, It. and dp. Ss. ngig, of &a, and 
unte, to dell, © vovern, of e., Gr. a houie, diaceſts, Lat.] the 
circuit, extent or D d of a biſtop's ſpiitdal juriidiction; of theſe 
we have in England 22, and in Wales 4. Entruſted with a large 

&aceſe containing ma / parte il cities, $5475. | 

Diox rsa [A-. of Allr. . ir belonging to Bacchus] fe 
ſtivals in honour of Bacchus. of which it was caltoimucy tor the 
worſhippers in garments and acti to inmate the poetcal Hctions con- 
cerning Bacchus. I hey dre{'edheintves in town foms, he lipen, ond 
mitres; andcrowned themiclres with garlands of the leaves of trag, 
facred to ®acchu:, as wy, vine, Te. ovine limit ſited Silenus, Pan, 
and the Satyrs, expoſing themſelves in conical dreftes, and uled ante 
motions ; ſome rode upon ayes, others Grove gots tu the laughter. 
And thus both ſexes ran about kills, deſaris, and other places, wag- 

ping their heads, dancing in ridiculous poſtu: c, ling the air with 
ideous noiſes and yellings, perfonating diſtracicd per ions, and calling 
upon Bacchus. 5 

On one of theſe ſolemnities, ſome carried ſacred veſig's; after 
which a number of honourable virgins followed, carry ing golden baſ- 
kets filled with all manner of fruits; which was the my ſter:ous part of 
the ſolemnity. See Baccnuvs. 5 | 

 Dirowr'sras, Lat. Sz, Or.] a precious ſtone, having red 
ſpots, accounted efficacious for preventing drunkenneſs. 

Drioxny$10xY MPHAs, Lat. a certain herb ſuppoſed to refit drunk- 
enneſs. 0 

_ Drowry'srss1, Lat. [of Dizzv/ius, 2 name of Bacchus, who was fre- 
quently deſcribed by the ancients with +r2;] ſuch perſons who had 
bony prominences on their temples. | 

Dio'eTxra, Lat. [Se, of dea, Gr. to t throvgh] the in- 
dex or ruler of an attrolabe, or tuch kind of inſtrument, or a quadrant 
to take the diſtance oi height of a place, by looking through little 
koles in it. | | 

Dior ra, 2 turgeon's inſtrument, with which the infide of the 
womb may be enlarged, tor the taking out of a dead child, or the 
viewing any uicers that are in it; called alto Srcumm matricts and dilg- 
ſatarium. See above. 

Dio'eTRIC, or Div'pTRICAaL, aff. [diiftrigue, Fr. Ne,, of 
dierrehat, to look through] pertaining to dioptrice, aſtiſling the fight in 
viewing diſtant objec::, ativr/ing a median for the fight. Dicptrical 
glaſſes. Boyte. 

| Dro'eT#1cs, DLL. cr. of J. :e, Gr I] the doctrine of re- 
rated viſion, or that part of optics which treats of »errated rays, 
paſſing through different mediums, % air, water, and their union 
with one another, according as they are received by glalles, of this or 
that figure, and paſs through th-:. | | 

Diolarnosts, Lat. (JS e-, Gr.] a correfting or making Gx. t. 

Dioxruosis in ſurgery an aperation ere by crookes aud cf- 
torted members are made cvun ur ri, and refiored to their whe 


ſhape. 
1 Lat. of Gr. the he b fone crop. 
Dio'ra ſia chemiſtry] a c:culatiny or dou? le veſſel, 
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10 Dir, ir verb, Diprin, or Nryr, prot. and part. ff di pc, 
© ran, Sax doppen, Dan. dort, Su. Vaopin, Du. 1. e put mito 
Vater, or into any liquor. 1 he purfonto be baptic'd may be %% 
water, and ſuch an ummcilion or Gippag vught to be made Mice, 
e. 2. J moitten, to wet. 

A cold ſhudd'riag dew 

Dips we all o'er. Rs 
3. To be engaged in any 27; only wid in the pot form FF 
was a little 4%, in the rcvellion. Dryer, A. Lo eng ws e, 
generally for the rt mort gr. Love on ity ue, Alle leer dp 019 
lands. Dryden. 4 98 

10 Die, Kt. 1. 1 fink dus v, to le ianmerged. Wha- 
ever amps too deep will ud dra in the pot. I“, e., 2. 10 en 
ter, to pierce. _ Ihe valture dipptrs in Prometheus: bo, Grantilie 

| 61? 


z. To took ſlighily at adventure, or caſually into a book, 
more upon dgprny in the fuit volume. Pe. 4 To drop by chance. 
% an mats, to chuſe by chance. 

Would i thou prefer him to ſome man? Suppoſe 

| I% among the worſt. and Stains choſe? Dede. 

D:'pcnick, jalft. |of dip, and chick} a bud. Digclicl is fo called 
o his diving and littleneſ. Cure zr. 

Dirt"rar,0us, a4. {of e., and Tar, Gr. a leaf] 
flou er leaves. "Thus, 5 

Dirtrataus Fuer [with hotaniſts] is thut whick has two lou t- 
ieave*, as, inchanters night- hate. 

Dirac ds [in pharmacy] the ſcoria, ſediment, or calx of melt:d 
copper, g there in the fura rte when the metal 1s run ont. 

Dipninonc , ir. dittorgo, It. e. Sp. of dip- 
u, Lat. Of e, Gr.] two vowels bounded topether ; as, ay 
ai, , et, in Cæſar, ſtzin. accnomy, and ſpoil. 

PrP ata uus [Staa Cr j a <nBiling. 
undeHand it of a dulling of difcaſes. 

Dirtasis wes, Lat. in anatomy] a pair of muſcles in the arm, 
whict ſerve to turn it abut. 

Dirt, a mark in the margin of + Look, ſhewing where a fault 
or double is to be correaed, 

Drone ar, Gr. ] the inner thin yl or ſhell of the full ; al- 
fo a cluſter of tacit veſtels ther nur tie Kull bones 

DiPLo0' Ms {ooakwmn, Of „D., Cr. to ha,. A royal charter 
prince's letters prieuts. 2. An wittoment given ip ſome colieges and 
locictie:, 0! nr: mencement of any degrees, 2 A licence for a cc: 
£3 min to exerotic the miner cr Th ian, Oc. w 
practiſe his art. 

Di'rrze ſof 4p} one ti ee 
called. a < / 
Diers Node, a device or ,? ſhewing 1 particular proe 
perty of the magnetic need; fo tht h des i: polarity, or direct ont 
toward: the pole, when dulv pe iſ ed „Dort 161 I 120Nte] axi:, ' 31 
aluays point to a determined dec . the ro zen, in this or th at 
place reſpectix ely. | | 

Di'r>zcus, Lat. [with payſicions] the Proc ac diabetes. | 

Di'rsas, Lat. [esLag, from «a, Gr] extreme thirſt. Elops 
drear and dipias. Ni, A ferpert fo nam {iergptyphically) was 
put fo ni an tile dure ard previnets after any thing; be- 
cauie it 15 related, that its bite cauicth fuch a it, that nor! ing [3 
ab'e to Hay it. | 

Diec. Ser To Die. 

Dir [mecaphoricail;} in debt, rand moitgagcd, 

Dirt (ot dig. fett Or double. and z 929 Or. a Wing a Kin 
of temple or other ediſtcr. among thic ancient, cnch had with a 
d ubie row of column. The pſcutlodiß eren va; the fame, excep: ir. 
that inſtead of the double row of (lane, it was only encompaitd. 
with a frg/- one. 

Dirt riger, of Gas and Wiege, Or. 
which has a double. THO or lie 

DieTtorTs®, . 
hath tuo cafr: oh!;. 

Dr'yrvycns ere. of Joan . 0 fig up, or rather of 8.86, 
twice, and 572554, Gr. to told, diprzcta, Lat.] coin tables, in which 
the Greet church inrolled the naines of pPerinns Gt dad and alige, 
the dead on one fide, and the living on e other; a fegiſter out l 
which the names of famous men, liſho;'s and martyrs, were rehearſed 
at the altar. Ihe comme:noration ui faint was made out ot the 
di pi AA. Seullrny Het. | | 

Car Dirrvcus {in the Creek church] a Gable cataloꝑne, in 
one of which was written the name: of the living, and the other thoſe 
of the dead, which were to be reh-nrfed during the office. 

The Agel were a fort of tails or tablets, zlike in figure to the 
tate tables of ſtone, on one of which were written the names of the 
deceaſed, on the other the nance» of the itying, tur wham Privers 
were to be offered. | | 

In theſe were entere:i! the naines of biſhops who had governed their 
flocks well. and were never expungee out of the fane, unleſs they 
were convicted of hereſy, or fume other groſs crime. In the apt;chs 
were likewiſe entered the names of thote that had done any ſingular 
ſervice to the church, whether they were living or dead, and mention 
was made of them in the liturgy. | 

Dir uz EN {of &%;, double, and crew, Cr. a kernel] 2 double- 
headed probe, with a knob at each end, reftunbling the kernel of a 
nut. 

Dreyat os [with botanitts] which tas two feed or Lernels, 2s 
ligultrum, privet. ; ; 
D's. Lat. [according to the poets] the ſuries of hell, bing 2 
ferce countenance, their head dreiſed uit fates, hotitug in c 
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[ol 6773477, Gr.] a word wiich in grammar 


by) 

hands jon airs, fcourges, and burning torches, to yrs tn? 
guilty. | 2 

Dis avis rio, Lat. a ſpreading forth beams of lit. 

Dixabiariox [in medicine} an invigoration of the mul, by tis 
animal spirits. EP 

Dar, or Brigzevur, adj. [diro, It. of H, Lat. Direful 1; frequent 
among tke poets, but has been cenfurcd as not onalogical al! other 
words compounded with , confifing of a ſubſtantive; and fu. 
as /earfu, or full of fear ; plentiful, or full 0/ plerty] hideous, dread- 
jul, niournful, evil in 2 high degice. Dir . dir, diſtreſſes. Stake/- 
A foretatle of that 7 as cup Sour. 


1. 
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DIRK 


Dint'cr, %. Fri. {iretts, It. dice, Sp. arefus, Lat.] 1. Strait, 
right. not crooked. 2. Nut oblique, not crolling each other. "They 
either advance in rect lines, or mec: in the intertection of croſs lines. 
Bentley, 3 Apparently, tending to ſome end. It was no time by 
dire meuns to leck her. Sidney. 4. Open, not ambiguous. Plain 
and dire, not crafty and involved. Barn. 5. Plain, exprefs, expli- 
cite. He no where favs it in ren words. Locke 


Dirtcr Rey [in optics] is that ray whi-?: is carried from a point 
of the vittble object dircetiy to the eve, through one and the fame 
medium. | 

Dinztcr Spore, is the ſame as right {phcrs, 

Diztcr Viſor, is the ſubject of optics, which treats of the Jaws 
and rules thereof. 

DiztcT [in matters of genealog: is anderitond of the principal 
line, or the line of aſcendants and ceicerdants, in conttudiſtinction to 
the collateral line; as, the fon ſucceds his father in the cure 
line. | 

To Die rcr, verb ad. [ diriger, Fr. arregere, It. Aeigir, Sp. Aires 
tum, ſup. of rige, Lat.] 1. To ric. guide, govern or manage. It 
is not in man that walketh to de his eps. Jeremiah. 2. To le- 
vel or aim at. Picrc'd his throat rc at his face. Dan. 3. 10 
aim in a flraight line. By Jove's command direct their rapid fight. 
lte. 4. To preſcribe or mark out à certain courſe. He rrefeth it 
under the whole heavens. Jeb. 5. To order, to command, to ſheu, 
cr give inſtructions. 6. To put a {uperſcription on a letter. 

Dixe'cTer [of dire} 1. One that directs er preſcribes. 2. An 
inſtrument that guides any manual oporation. 

Dine'cTiON, Fr. {/roione, It. cc ian, Sp. of Arectis, Lat.] 1. 
A directing or overtecing, management, inttruttion. order. Mens 
paſſions and God's A αν, feldom agree. A. Charies, 2. Aim at 
a certain point. The c of good works to a good end. Sal- 
ie. 3. Motion impreited for any ung ulſe. No body can move it- 
tell. or of itſelt alter tie e of its n tion. Cherre. | 

Dieke {with altrologers] is a real motion pertormed by that 
of the img lphere, v hich is called the im, 52:4, whereby 
the ſun, moon. or any ſtar, or part of heaven, u hich was a man's 
ſignificator at hi» birth, or is ſ:id to efFect any thing concerning him, 
15 Carried to another part of heaven, fipnitving alto ſomething refer- 
ring thereto, and as it were expecting the ſame to compleat an effect. 

Angle of Dir HCR {in mechames] is that comprehended be- 
tu cen the lines of direction of tao contprring powers, 

Dizecrios Line [in mechanics] a line paſting from the centre of 
the earth, through the centre of gravity of a body, and the ſup port 
or ſuderum that bears or ſupports the body. 

Namber of DixtcTIoN [with chronologers] is the nu nber 35, 
which contains the term of years between the higheſt and loweſt fall- 
ing of any moveable feaſis. ö 

Die rcrios {of the loadſlone] is that property whereby the mag- 
net always preierts one of its ſides towards one o the poles of the 
world, and the oppoſite ide to the other pole. 

Dixkcriox Herd \with printers] the word which begins the next 
Page, which :. ict at the bttom of every preceding page. 

Dieter ſor fupericription}] V @ Letter. 

Moamernl DtrecTION, the tendency cr turning of the earth, and 
al moencetics bodies, to certain points. 

b, £4. {from dre} 1. Having the power of direction. 
"Uhe rei command for counſel is in the underflanding. Brum- 
. 2. informing, ſhew ing che way. 

Nor viſited bv one teu ray 

Vrom cottage fireaming, or from airy hall. T hem/en. 

Oat CTLY, av. from rec] 1. Streightly, rightly. The re- 
tracied ray- returned e back. Newton, 2. Immediately, appa- 
rents, without. circumlucution,. or lang train of  contequence. No 
zen 441th been ſo impioue, 25 plainly and rely to cunde inn prayer. 
Figoter. f 

Dir r crxess [of Ae] ſlraitneſs of way. Dir Treſi of the ſun's 
; Benttc;. | g 

Dit cros, Sp. {direferr, Fr. dirattore, It. of rector, Lat.] 1. A 
guider, overtecer, or manager. 
Ileader. 2. A rule or ordinance. 

Common forms were nat deſ gn'd 

DireFur: to a noble mind. ©  Sreift. | 
3. An influctor, one who thews the proper methods of proceeding. 
'i'hey are glad to uſe ſuch as countellors and drefors in all their 
dealinss. Hooker. 4. One who is conſulted in caies of conſcience. 
Her director and guide in fpiritual affairs. Dryden. 

Dixxcrox { with furg-ons] a hollow indrument uſed to guide the 
inc iſion knife. Sharp ules it. 5 

Dirtcror Peais {in anatomy] a muſcle of the penis, called more 
uſually erector penis. 

Dixi cox, ſerving to direct or guide. | 

Dixecrory, a form of public prayer, Sc. ſet forth by an aſſem- 
bly of divines, and uſed by order of the long parliament inſtead of 
the comnon-praver-bock of the church of England: this, after a 
continuance of only twe years, was voted down, ann 1644. The 
ordinance concerning the rectory WE cannot Content to. Oxford Rea 
fors agoin;. the Copenant. | 

Der FULLY), ad, (of direful) hideouſly, Ee. See Din E. 

Di'sEFuLvtEss {of dire and fall] dræadtulneſs. 

Dilax Ess [of d%e, and neype, Sax.3 dreadiulneſs. Direnc;;, fa- 
rular to my fliught'rons thoughts. Shateſpeare, 

Diet rriox Le. Lat.] the act of robbing, ſpoiling, or ran- 
ſacking of places or perſons tor riches. 

Diner, or Di'rice [probably of dirige nos domine, the Latin-bc- 
ginning of a pil, as Dr. Heatham thinks. This is not a contrac- 
tion of the Latin ige in the popiſh hymn, dirige grefſus mess, as 
fois pretend; but from the Teutonic, drike laudare, to praiie and 
eto! VWhence iti pulkiote their dtke and our dirge was a ligdatury 

ors is cCommenaate ard applaud the dead. Verſtegan. Bacon ap- 
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do, and this n ay happen four ways, 2, by the a& cf the 


Himiclf food director over them. 
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parent]; derves it from rige. Farvalyy) Cram Prayer:, Gt 2 1 
for the dead, uicd by Rowan catholics. 


Dias [probably of dyrilen, Leut. to commend or praiſe! 2 £., 
of I:mcntation ſung at tuncrals, a mourntul dirty, {| he bo, 
chard, after many indigniaes, the 4, and obfequics of the to, 
people tou ard tyrants, was obfcurtiy buried. Bac: 7, 

Dixie [with grometricuans} a term expretiing the line cf 
tion, along which the defcribent line or ſurface id carrics 144 t 
nci:s of any plane or ſolid figure. ; 

Dr'ziTvY rita, Lat.] direneſs, terniblenefs. 

Diex (an carſe word] a ftort digger, uted chieſly in the 
of Scoiland. The ſluicid, the piſtol, 7, and devour. 7. 4 

to Disk, verb act. [from the nun] to ipoil, to ruin ; 
obictkte. 

Thy waſte bipnels but cumbers the gruu:d, 

| And dirks the beautics of my blofioms rent, Crerfer 

Dir [art. Su. dire, iſland, brut, Du.] 1. Mud, filth, nc. 
neſs, any thing that flicks to the body ©: the cloaths. Great heut 
of dire it brings along with it. Ai 2. Sordidreſs, nearre! 

to Die r, web act. [from the ſubſt.] to foul, to beniire. 54 
con:pany 15 like a dog, who dirt; thoſe m oſt whom he loves beſt. C . 

Drees [of rr and ir] forms moulded by children in cluv, in 
imitation of paitry. Newly left off making of Artie. Sail), c 

Di's*:.r, adv. [from dirty] 1. Naftily, baſely, fordidly, tilthily. 
2, Meauly, ſhamefully. 

Almighty chimiques from each mineral 
Are dirty and deſperately gull d. Denne. | 

Dia rixkss {of dirty] 1. Naſtineis, foulneſs. 2. Meanneſs, ſor- 
didneſs. | 

Di'xry. 1. Meddy, filthy, naſty, full of dirt. Mechanic , 
hands. Shateſpcare. 2. Sullied, not elegint. Ihe clear white co. 
lour will be altered into a dirty one. Locke. 3. Mean, deticuele. 
Mean in their diſcou ſes, and &r/y in their piattices. 8:24. 


It c 


Io Di'x rv, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To foul, to . Fo 
fingers with pen and ink. Arb ut huet. 2. Jo diſgrice, to {cond ee 
Dix rv' rio 2 Lat.] the act of burſting aſunder, the ae 
of being burſt or broken. 

Dis, an inſeparable prepoſition in compoſition of Enolifh word- 
and for the moſt part denotes a negative or privative benifc ute 
of the noun or verb ſimply taken; as, //izbiliry, and to / lie: ; ; 
de it ſometimes extends the figntfication of a word. It 3s barry 2 
from de, uſed by the Fr. and Sp. in the (ane ſenſe, us 27, to un 
tie, d/terrer, to Lanith, from the Latin, dr, as fre, to bull, 5, 
to deſtroy. ; 

18411 ur of Ai ard Lali ktas, Lat. or frem , 1. 51 
of being uncapable or antit for any purpote, l- gal pe ene fe 
deferdant plead: in tity that the Piaintiſt 15 a baitard. 27 
2. Want ot power tor doing ay ting, wearnets, Ihe abilir, 4 
mankind does not lie in the nnpoton+y or ality of brutes, Lhe, 


Dizaviuity {in law} is Where à man is diſ bled. 5, c. rene: 
uncapable to inherit, or take the benefit which others tie be. 


it 


me anceruy, 
by the act of the party, by the aci of law, and by the aG of Gor. 

DisaviiaTY by the id of the Anteſlor, i“, if a man be attains + 
treaion or felony, by this attainder hi blood is corrupted, 2:.d 
by himſeif and his children are diſabled to inherit, 

Dis aBILITY by the ,, of the Party lait, is, as if ove man gehe; 
a feofiment to another, who then is tote, opon condition that he {ai} 
infteof a thizd before M, and when ſuch feoriment is made, the feot- 
tee takes a wife, he has by that diſabled himſelf to perferm the cen: 
dition, and theretore the feofice may enter and out him. 

DisaB1L1tY by Ad of Law, is properly when a man by the 

t of law is diſabled; thus is an alien born; and therefore if a wan 
born out of the king's legiance will iue an ation, the terant or de- 
tendant may ſay he was born in ſuch a country out of the king's le- 
viance, and demand judgment, if he be an{wered ; for the law is our 
bicth-right, to which an alien is a llranger, and thereivie diſabled om 
taking any bencht thereby. 

Dirk by the Att of Ged, as when the party is non ccm 
e, Or noi [aig memeoria', Which difables him, that in all cats, 
where he gives or pales any eſtate out of him, aſter his death it muy 
be diſannulled and voided. | — | 

To Disx'tLE [of dts, neg. and able, of babilis, Lat.] 1. To ren 
der unable, to weaken. Io depreſs ſenſual pleaſure uu him. 
Taler. 2. To wwpar, to diminiſh much. I have dal mine si- 
tate. Shakejpeare. 3. To make unattive. A great fleet d:/abled for 
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tuo months by an indiſpoſition of the admiral. Temple. 4. Jo de- 


prive of efficacy or ulcfulneſs. Worle than age 4e your delight». 
Duden. 5. To exclude, as being without proper qual iſications. 1 
will not 4:/ab/e any for proving a icholar. Hora. 

To Di:apu'ss {dejabifer, Fr. of dis and al] to undeccive, to 
ſet right. I hope to di/atuje you. Walton. 

Disaccommopa'TION {of dis, neg. and accommodation} the Hate of 
being unfit or unprepared for any thing. Hale uſes it. 

1o Disacco'tp {defaccerder, Fr. de/ucer dar, Sp.) to diſagree. 

To Disaccu's ou, werb ad. [of di, neg. and accy/tim to defiroy 
the readinets of habit, by diſuſe, or a contrary practice. 8 

DisacquairxTatce [of dis, neg. and arguairiance} Cilule of fa⸗ 
miliarity. Conſcience, by a long neglect of, and 4/acquarntorce will 
itſelf, contracts an inveterate ruſt. Suath, 

Disapva'xrace (of dis and adeentage] 1. Prejudice, Jofs, da- 
mage; as, to felt a thing to difudvantage. 2. Diminution of an! 
thing deſirable. Ihe Iliad will appear with no difaduartage do Wet 
immortal you: HAdvijen., 3. A flaw unprepaied tor defcuct. 

on with battery long, 
Or unawarcs at diſudyartage found. gener. 

To Disabvax ragt, verb act. {trum the fubſt.] to injure in any 
kind of interet. I hey extremely veaken aud di/..drareges it. De- 
cay of Pietz. 

DisavvaxTaA'ctaBLE [of di/adtartage] procuring or cauſing lofs, 
contrary to profit; an obivlete word. taſty iclling 15+ as di/a@ver- 
tageable as mitercit. Bacon. : : <0 

Disauvva%Ta"ceots [dis evartageux, Fr ] turning to 2 

2ge, 


DIS 


ge. contrary to imereſt, The worlt and moſt 4/u4vantageous lights. 
A itjon. 

DizanvarTa GrOUSLY, adv. {of 4i/:fvartageras) with diſadvan- 
tage. Diſplay yourſcly . more a/ud vurtageauſly, Government of the 
Tongue. 

DisabvaxregfoiussHss [of Sijadpartrgemus] prejudicialneſs, con- 
trariety to profit, lol. 

DrsapvE'sTveor: [of 4% and adrerturons} unproſperous, un- 
happy. Doleful &/ eꝭju death. Spenſer. 

To Dirarrr ct, r. [of ds, neg. and aff. #} to fill with diſ- 
content, to mare leis futhtful or zealous. They endeavourcd to 4% 
t and diſcontent h's army. Carr uh. 

Disavrs CTED, dent. (of dir/-c7.} bearing To good will to, diſ- 
fati-hed with. It is uſually applied to fuch as are encmics to the 
zuverament; and generally has to. Di/affecte ts tae Emperor. Stel- 
ling feet. | 

DizarFEcTtebLy, ao, {of He] in a diſafieted manner, di- 
ſatisnedly. | 

Dizarri'cripxFr5s [of e] the quality of being diſaffeRed. 

Disarre'criox from %% gf r] dikke, want of zeal for the g- 
vernment, or the reins prince. Every thing diſliked by thoſe who 
thiak with the majority is called d7/af: ci, Swrf7, 

Disarriſawaxce [of ds, neg. and ah] negation, conſuration.” 
Hale uſes it. | 
To Disarro'kksr. verb ar. [of di, neg. and ri to throw 

open from the privileges of a forei! to the ſtate of common ground. 
Moved the king to 4/ Frei iome tres. Paco, | 

To Dis ac x, verb newt. {dis and age 1. Not to agree to fall 
out, to be at variance or ſtrife; followed by 7/50»: or ae It teens 
to agree ævith what they call reatun. a7teriary, 2. To Giftet fo as 
not to be the fame. The mind perceives all Cttinit ideas to Artec, 
that is, the one not to be the other. Locke. 3. Io differ to, as not to 
be of the ſame ſentiments or opinion. Why both the bands in worſhip 
agree. Dryden. | 

Disacert'aBLe [de/agreable Fr.] 1. Not pleaſing, ofenfive. A- 
grecable or difagreeab/e things. Locke. 2. Entuitabie, contrary. A 
conduct dfagreatie to her trncerity. Pope. 

DrsaGREtE ABLENESS [of az/agreeabl:) 1. Diſagreeable quality, un 
ſaitableneſs, contrariety. 2. Otfenſivenchs, unplealantneſs The dun 
nels of the perſon cafily apologizes for the diſagreeablonrfs of the ha- 
bit. Son: | | 

DisacREEABLY, atv. [of liſagrecal li] ofeniively, unſeitably. 

DirsaGrt# meNT {dr /rgprement, Fr.] 1. A difference, a diverlity, not 
identity. Characters of d/agrrement or ailhnity with one anvther, 
Woodward. 2. Diference in opinion or ſentiments. Touciing their 
feveral opinions, their d agreement 15 not great. Hofer. 

To D153 41.10", vere art. {of di,, Fr.] 1. To deny authori- 
ty to. Thoſe fut councils 4/1/{orc'd by me. Shakeſpeare. 2. To 
confider as unlawful. I hey 4%%½iñe e Romith cetemonies. Heoher., 3. 
o centure by ſome potte:tur act. '+ hoſe who profeſied his princi- 
ples, publickly d///xred his proceedings. Swift. 4. Not to juttify. 
A man's own Cconicience d/aii9wvs him. Soxth, 

To DisaLLow, erb cut. not to allow of, to refule perr.tiffion, 
not to make Jawtul. God gals that the faitatul, when they arc 
free, ſhould enter into bonds. Ter. 

Di1saLLo'wanret ſof A not allowed, not to be ſuffered. 

DrsaLLo'waBLE%u:s { of dijallyre } the ſta:e of not being al- 
lowable. 

DisatLo'waxcE [of w#&/a/hrc} prohibition. IIe does not declare 
his refuſal and &/alfawance of a thing. . 

To Dis4'LT [old Jaw term} to ditablc. 

To Drsa'xcnor, verb act. {of di, neg. and archer] to drive a 
ſhip from her anchor. | 

To Disa"xtMart, v. {of i and animate} 1. To deprive 
of life. 2. To diicourage, to Eeptchs. Con:ounded and d.jantmated 
at his preſence. . 

DisaxtMA“T :O (of Ute] privetion of lite. Aﬀections which 
depend upon life, and depart upon nete . Prat n. 

To Dis axxv'i. {of des ind anus. Fr. andre, It. anner, SP. 
This word is formed contrary to analogy, by thoſe u ho not knowing 
the meaning of the word an, intended to form a negative tence, by 
the needlef> uſe of the negative particle. . It ought therefore 
to be reſpected as ungranmatical and barbarous] to annul abſolutely, 
to repeal, to aboliih or make void. Diſannulling of laws. Bacon, 
DIiSANNULAE Nr [of d] the act of mubing void. 

To Disarpta's [difparritre, Fr. difparire, It. dla pere, Sp. of 
is and apfares, Lat.] to appear no longer. to vaniſh away, to go out 
of ſight. The pictures drawn in our minds vamſh and d/appear. Locke. 

To Disayeor'xr [of des and apprinter, H.] f. To baulk, to hinder 
from ſomething expected. We are 4 ppginted by the filence of men, 
when it is unexpected. {d4%/r. 2. With / before the thing loft by 
_ eiſappointment. The Jinizaries At d of the ſpoil. Knaller. 

Disayportrwtxt [of Aſafpint] a defeat of hopes, a miſcarriage 
of expectations. If we hope for things of which we have not con- 
fidered the things, our d#/upriniment will be greater than our pleaſure 
in the fruition, ad! au. 


Disarrrona rox {of dis, neg. and affprobatior} cenſure, expreſ- 


ſion of diſlike. 
ts Pope. | 

To Disarrao'vz (ie er] not to approve, to diſallow of, 
t» diſlike, to condemn, to blame. to find fault with. A project for 
a treaty was arfufprowed of, Srrzrt. 

D:'saro, . ( dwaes 82rd, C. R. an ideot, or of vip:r, Sax. ver- 
tiginious, amazed. or of ird, dicer, Fr. a pratler. This word 15 
inſerted both by Skinner and Junius, but | do not remember it. 
Fohnjon] an ideot or tliy fellow. a boafting talker, a prater. 

To Dis au { delarmer, Fr. dieren, It. gear mr, Sp] to take 
away arms from one, to ſpoil of armour; it has / Harne of 
their great magazine of artillery. Locke. 


Dia rlatian of the publiihing other letters. Sr 


To Disaau [with horſemen] as to difarm the lip: of a horſe, is to 
keep them ſubject, and out from above the bars, when they are fo 
large as to cover the bars, and prevent the preflure or appra of the 
mouth, by bearing up the bit. and fo biudering the horte from fect 
ing the effects of it upon the bars. 

N33. | 


| dircatening m. tortune. 


(ont ufion. 
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Dialeuntb [with hunters] ſpoken of 2 deer when the how: £28 
fallen.  * 

To Dranse v, r act 
one, to diveit of chathꝭ. Ihe witch they er „ 
order of battle. Lo prevent ſuch danger as the er icht cat? 
upon them. Hozawrard. 2. Diveſture of cloaths, undreſs. © 


Dis a"sreR IJ, Fr. «feflro, It. e, Sp. of 5; and .eu. 
Lat. a ſtar, g. 4 a malignant fir) ill link, piece nierte or, ei- 
pecially ſuch as proce ds trom the malie iniucace of the Bars. 

Dijajters veil's the tun, 
2. Gnef, calamity. 


* * 
© Lek. / (dF. 


Some dire & aer, or by fuce dr fluch. P.:- 
To Dis “sT E. 2 nt (from the fab. 3. lo bt by the 


Proke of an ill planet or unfavourable lar. How wank them nog 4 
ceive that drafter'd changelii :? Siduer. 2. To with, to du tiofchict 
to. Theſe are the holes Nhe: e ches thonld be, that Fit fully 4; 
the checks. Shake /prave. | . 

Ditsa-STROUS. 1. Unfortunate, unluck z, fatal. X not 7 fri 


eee 
- 


dax to the Scots. Harra. 2. Calau ltbnas, miterable, tou: 8 
anuction. Diſa tu calamities befcl his family. . 3. Gloom, 


The mon 

In! din eclipſe Air aht eds. Aileen: | 

D:oa"sreovsLy, adv. {of J:Jajtreus} in a diſmal or diſaſtrous 
manner. | 

Ire a "53 rOvE5SS [of S/aftrans) unlackineſ;, unſortunateneſs. 

1% Diavo "ecu, verb act. | of dis, neg. and atouch}) to ictract, 
to diiouen. | | 

'Uhey flatly ai v | | 
To yield him more obedience or ſupport. Daniel Cir. Har. 

To Nisavo'w [of as arid aver] to ditown, to deny knowledye ot 
or concurrence in. lo e all evaſions. ? In. : 

Disavo'war [of d% eee] denial. : 

Di>avo'waexr {of dij/avers}] denial. Watton uſe; it. 

To Disat THomzr, verb aft. (of dis, neg. and authorize} to d. 
prive of authority cr credit. Wotton ules ie. 

To Di: tin, verb act. ſof at and Sand) to put out of the baus 
or company; to turn cut of miinary fervice, to diimiis (5!iors tf out 
their coluurs, They daribanded theinfetie: and returned. Kzoiles. 2. 
1% fpread abrgyad, to ſcatter. When the butinet, was done, all the 
Vater was iu again and annihilated eu]. 

lo br:zta wn, wirb rat, to tete from military ſervice, to brei“ 
up, to ſeparate. Ihe comme 1c:diers ſhould be paid, upon their 
drevarndins. Clarenty, Iiuman ſcciety would ,, and run in: 
Fit 9. | 

To Dink, or Fo Din. rue {ifarguer, Tr.] to diien:bark. 
to bring out of a ſhip, to put on ſhore. 

The ſaip we mor on theſe. chicure abedes 
D::bark the theep, an offering to the «ts, Page. 

Dirzetzte [ut ds and geleaypa, Sax} retuil of cieddue, denial of 
belief. | 

To Dreeriieve fof , and geleopan, dag! nat to believe or 
give credit to, not :0 held true. Such wiy protcls to ui, e a tu- 
ture Hate. 

Dieu le“ fof hee] one who dif livves or refuſe belief. 
ne woo dents any poſton to be truc, : 

To Dirt neu [of 45 neg. and len] to ive cone from a ſeit or 
bench. I hope iny words {g2.nch 4 vo not 7 S/ tf cue. 

Dis noSca Ti {old law} a ting weed land to plonghed groud 
or paſture. | 

To Dissra"tci, wrrb a?. [of 25 and brarcher, Fr.] to cut off 
Lzanches, to ſeparate or break off, a; 2 branch from à tree: 
necd not be &/franchid Uil the lap bus to flir. Hen. 

Lo Disnu'u Trees, wort a), {with gardener: to take away the 
branches or ſprigs newly put torth, that are ill placed. S. | 

To Dissu'eprx, or To Dieu“ eur, verb act. [of {is and bn- 
then, Sax. } 1. "Fo take off the burden, to unload or enſe. Ihe river 
dif arthens hiinſelf into the gulph. Hen 2. To diſencumber, ta 
clear. They remove! tor the urig of the countries ſurcharged 
with inhabitants ale 3. Lo thryw of a burthen. Lucia, Ji/- 
burden ull thy cares on me. Audiſan. 

To Dizzurpix Frauit-Trees, to take off the too great nuniber of 
leaves and fruit, that thoſe which remain way grow the larger. 

To Diszur Dix, verb next. to cale the wind. | 

To Di*Bu'rsi CV, Fr. g. d to vnpuriv} to ſpend or lay 
out money. Money is now not uri at once. Spenſer. 

Di3ByY fol ure T Alban ferment, Fr.] 4 diſbuiſiag vor laꝝ ing out, 
Great occaſions of Au, j, Sjenjer. 

Di3z6u'astr [of Han,] ons that diſburſes. 

Disc, or DI * (wich altrœnomere] te routd face ot the ſun O 
moon, which, being really ie. or in the mape of a ball, 
nevertheleſs, by reaton of it great eltunce from the earth, appears to 
us plain, or lilze a aijh. | 

{be Disc fin the Dh, he ν, ↄ anf cred to our throw ing the 
quoit. The Scholiaſt on Lions“ Had, in his comment on the ſe- 
veral games inſtituted in honour of Petrochis, obſerves, that the S. 44, 
or quoit, in Homer, was ſphærical; but the 4% is far and foincy hat 
hollow. | 

I ſhall make ro apology to my readers for inſerting the tollou ing 
remark, taken from the late learned author of the Chronological H 
quities, ** Plutarch (ſays he) obſerves, that Ariſtotle thought that 
[,ycunGUs aflifted Ipitas in the rettoration of the O/jmyriads ; ard 
brought for evidence the O/ympic Disc on which the name of Lycur- 
gus was infcribed. Sir Iſaae Newton, not knowing what this 51. 
was, ſuppoſes it to be a diſc belonging to the gane ert, lich 
Pauſanias fays was reflor'd in the 18th olympiad after Corzbus; ar 
lo, by a ſtrange confuſion of chronology and Eiſtarv, he would bring 
Lycurgus 17 elympizds lower than Corel us, or to the year before 
Chrift 708, when he ſuppoſcs him to have orven the 4:/c at the inſli- 
tution of the quinquertium. By this hy pothehs of this great philo. 
jopher, all hiltory and chionolpy malt fal ropother, —— But the 
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truth is, the biec which Ariſtotle mentioned, having the name of Ly- 
curgus inſcribed upon it. did not belong to the au of the nr; 
but was the disc on which the treat or trace called wixripia) be- 
ewecen the ELeans and Pl p.neftans, with the orders of the ame, was 
written ; by virtue of wich there uns to be a perpetual armiltice, 
or ceſiation of arms, during the celebration of the games ; which be- 
ing procured by Iphicus and Lycurgus, their names were inſcribed 
upon it. in memory of this famous inſlitution ; and to preſerve it, 
the Ait was laid up in the Olympic temple, as I obſerved from Pauſa- 
nins.” Jac tian; Chreno:og. Antig. Vol. III. p. 344. 

D:-c {in op'ics] the magnitude of teleſcope glaſſes; or the width 
of their appurtenances, whatever their figure be, whether plain, con- 
ver, memicus. Tc. 

Drsca'tctatED, fret. and part. pa. [4jealccatur, Lat.] ſtripped 
of ſtoes. | 

Discalcra'T tox {from diſcalceated, of dis, neg. and calcens, Lat. 
a ſhoe] the act of pulling off the ſhoes. Brown uſes it. | 

D:5ca"LEXDRED, part. adj. {of dis neg. and calendarium. Lat.] put 
out of the calendar. 

To Di5ca'xpr, verb neut. [of dis neg. and candy] to melt, to diſ- 
folve. | | | 

The hearts 

That ſpaniel'd me at heels to hom I gave 

Their wiſhes do diſcard;, melt their ſweets 
On bloſſoming Czar, Shat-/rare. | 

Drscarca't1o, barb. Lat. [old Law] the unloading of a ſhip. 

To D1sca'rr [deſcartar, Sp.] 1. To lay out ſuch cards at play a3 
are uſeleſs in one's hand. 2. To turn away or diſcharge from ſervice. 
Their captains card whom they pleaſe. Spenſer. Juſtice di/cards 

t Addiſon. | 

| Br ad. [of e, neg. and carats, gen. of caro, Lat. fleſh, 
ſearnats, It.] tripped of ficſh. Broken and diſcarnate bones. Glan- 
wile. | | | 

To Disc st, verb ad. [of dis and caſe} to ſtrip, to undrefs. I 
will ace me. Shakeſprare. | 

Disctfrra'r tox [d;/ceptatio, Lat.] a diſputing, debating, or argu- 
ing. 

T o Discr'xx, verb ad. [| diſcerner, Fr. dicermir, Sp. diſcernere, It. 
and Lat.] 1. To make or put a difference een. 
N We are ſo good or bad juſt at a price; . 

For nothing elſe diſcrrus the virtue or vice. Ben Jobnſin. 
2. To diſlinguiſh. Lo di/cern ſuch buds as are fit to produce bloſ- 
ſoms. is no difficult matter. Berli. 3. To eive, to judge, to 
have knowledge of. To diſcern what 1s worthy the loving. Sidney. 
4. To deſcry, to diſcover. I diſcerned among the youths a young 
man void of underſtanding. Proverb. 

To Disckxx, verb nent. to make diſtinction; generally with be- 
Rucen. The faculty of diſcerning between truth and falſhood. 
Locke. 

Discr'z ER [of diſcern] 1. He that diſcerns or deſcries. 

was ſaid they ſaw but one; and no &&/cerner 
Durſt wag his tongue in cenſure. Shak?/peare. : 
2. One that has the power of diſtinguiſhing, a judge of any thing. 
A great obſerver and ener of mens natures. Clarendon. 
1SCERN1IBLE [of diſcern] that may be diſcerned or perceived, 
diſtinguiſhable, apparent. This is eaſily dr/-ernille South, 

Discz'xxirtt ESS (of diſcernible] viſibleneſs. | 

Disc vin v, adv. [of dijcernibic] perceptably, vitbly. IIam- 
mond uſ. it. 


DisciexixG, part. ed}. [of dijcern] knowing, judicious. Diſcern- 


ing heads. .terbury. | 

Drsc:r%1%6, /ab/*. [from the part.] an act of the mind, whereby 
it diſtinguiſhes between ideas. 

Disc xxukxr [diſcernement, Fr. di/cerniments, It.] the diſcerning 
faculty, diſcretion, judgment. A reader that wants diſcernment. Ad. 
d:/er. | | 

175 Disce're, verb ad. {d:;cerps, Lat.] to tear in pieces, to break, 
to delrov. 

Di5ctrPTIBLE [of A erpe, Lat.] that may be torn in pieces or 
ſeparated. Glanville and More uſe it. | 

Disce"RPTIBLENE>S {of difcerptili:] capableneſs or aptneſs to be 
pulled in pieces. | 
Disckxrrinrirv [of aiſcerptible] liableneſs to be deſtroyed by 
the ſeparation of its parts. 

Disc arTion {trom Acer! the at of rending or tearing in 

ieces. 
: Discx'ssiox, Lat. the act of departing or going away. 

To Disch KC [decharger, Fr. fcaricare, It. arſcargar, Sp. diſcar- 
ragar, Port.) 1. To eaſc, free, or releaſe of any load or inconve- 
nience. Diſcharged of buſinzſs. Dun. 2. To diveſt of any 
office, to diſmiſ. from ſervice. 3. To clear or acquit of any accuta- 
tion or crime. Reaions to be d/charges of all blame. Hooker. 4. 
To pay, or make payment of money for clearing a debt. Debts be- 
yond fea are paid with money when they will not take our goods to 
diſcharze them. Locie. 5. To diſburthen or empty itſelf; as a river 
does into the ſea. 6. To unload, to difembark. I will convey them 
by ſea in floats, unto the place thou ſhalt appoint me, and will cauſe 
them to be . 1 Kings. 7. To throw off any thing collected, 
10 give vent; it is applied to any thing violent or ſudden. D:/charge 
thy ſhafts. Pop. >. To unload a piece of fire arms. We di/charged 
a piſtol Aion. g. Lo ſend away a creditor by paying him. Money 
to 4ſcharge the Jew. Shakeſpeare. 10. To ſet free from obligation. 
If one man's fault could d:/c-arge another of his duty, there would be 
no place left for common offices of ſociety. L'Eftrange. 11. Jo per- 
form, 10 N 3 — | 

Had I a hundr n , a wit ſo 

As could their hund . pr" Fa Seien Dryden. 
12. To put away, to obliterate, to deſtroy. Ill quality may be 4;/- 
charged or attempered. Bacer, 13. To releaſe, to ſend away from 
any * or appountment. Cæſar would have diſcharged the ſenate. 
Bacon. 

To DiscuAR or, werb nent. to break up. The cloud, if it were 
vily, n fatty, Mo not i ae. Bac, 


2. One that fires a gun. 


Diſcirliaarian uncertainties. 
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Disctia'nGe [dicharge, Fr.] 1. A releaſes, an acquittance 
debt for money paid. 2. A * frora an office. 9. . 
out or purging off humours. 4. A volley of ſhot, any exploſion d 
emiſhon. Extraordinary diſcharges of this fire. Woodward. 6. M be. 
ter vented. A thin ſerous di/charge. Sharp. 6. Diſruption, ev. 
neſcenſe. The Diſcharge of che little cloud upon glaſs. Bacon. - 
Releaſe from an obligation or penalty. 
Too ſecure of our diſcoarge 
From penalty. Milton. 
8. Abſolution, acquittance from any crime. An acquittance or z;, 
charge of a man upon ſome precedent accuſation. South. 9. Ran 
ſom, price of redemption. | 
Paid his ranſom now, and full diſcharge. Millor. 
19. Performance, execution. Nothing can abſolve us from the 4. - 
charge of thoſe duties. L'Eftrarge. 11. Exemption, privilege, im- 
munity. There is no charge in that war. Ecclefaſles. 
Discus kN [of diſcharge) 1. He that diſcharges in any manner. 
Borax and butter will make it fo go off, 2 
ſcarcely to be heard by the diſchoarcer. Brown. 
Disci xc, ad. [diſcin@zs, Lat.] not girded, looſely dreſſod. 
To Disci'xo {d:/cinds, Lat.] to cut off or into pieces. We could 
diſcind them. Boyle. 
Disci' rk, Fr. [d/cepolo, It. diſcipulb, Sp. and Port. of diſcigulu;, 


Lat.] a learner or ſcholar. 

To Disct'pLE, werb ac?. [from the noun] to diſcipline, to puniſl; : 
a word now obſolete. | 

oy an iron mop A 1 
as wont him to difcr y. ner. | 

Disc1'pLes#1p [of gn} the tone of a Canine, or of one who 
follows a maſter. Hammond uſes it. | | | 

Disc1PLI'xaBLE, Fr. [diſciplinabile, It. of diſciplinabilis, Lat.] ca- 
pable of diſcipline or inſtruction, teachable. 


Drsc1yLrxaBLENEsS [of diſciplinable) capacity of inſtruction, qua 


 lifcation for improvement by education. Hale uſes it. | 


Discirri'xaxrs [of diſcipline] a 
ſcourge themſelves. l 
Disctrrixa'RIAx, adj. 


religious order, or ſet, who 
'of diſcipline ining to diſcipline. 
SET nn 


DiscieLixaRan, ſubft. 1. One who rules or teaches with great 
frifineſs. 2. A ſort of ſeQtaries, who to a ſtricter diſcipline 
than that of the eſtabliſhed church, a follower of the preſbyteriane, 
ſo called from their clamour about diſcipline ; as one e 
preſſes it ; but the waxT of which the bef and moſt difintere/ted tor: 
of the chu have much lamented. 

DyscieLt'xany, adj. [d/ciplina, Lat.] relating to diſcipline, or 2 
regular courſe of education. Diſciplinary way. Milton. 

Dr'scret.ixe, Fr. [diſcip/ina, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Inſtruction. 
learning, education, the act of forming the manners. Without au ©: 
d:ſcifline. Bacen. 2. Strict order, management, rule or method ot 
government. A right pattern ef ſound di/cipline. HFocker. 3. Con- 
rection, chaſtiſement, puniſhment. Ihe Di/ ip/ze of the ſtrap. A.- 
diſen. 4. Military regulation. Your diſcipline in war. Shakeſprare. 
5- A State of ſubjection. Have their paſſions in the beſt 4%. 
Rogers. 6. Art, ſcience, any thing taught. Mechanical d&/cipicne-. 
I. lins. N 

To Dr'scirrixE [difcipliner, Fr. diſciplinare, It. diſciplinàr, Sp. W3ſe 
ciplinor, Lat.] 1. To bring up, to inſtruct. Prepared and d/ciphined 
for confirmation. Ad 2. To rule or order. An army of wel! 


Ji{.iplin'd ſoldiers. Derlam. 3. To correct, ſcourge, or whip. 4. 
'l o reform, to redreſs. | 

Diſcizhin'd | | 

From ſhadowy types to truth, from fleſh to ſpirit. Milton. 


To Drsci.a"txr [of dis and clamer, O. Fr. prob. of clams, Lat.] 
1. To quit claim to, to refuſe utterly, to deny having any knowledge 


of. 2. To renounce or difown having any concern or intereſt in a 


thing, to abrogate. Diſclaiming all pretenſions to a temporal kingdom. 
Rogers. 
Scra“iuER [from claim] 1. One that diſclaims or renounces. 


2. [In law} a plea containing an expreſs denial, renouncing or dif. 


claiming a thing alledged: ſo a tenant denying that he holds of ſuch a 
lord, is faid to diſclaim; alſo if a man in his plea denies himſelf to be 
of the kindred of another, he is faid to Au his blood. | 

To Disczo'sE [dijcluds, Lat. or of ds and corre, Fr.] 1. To dif. 
cover, reveal, or open any thing that is ſecret. Diſclefing of ſecrets. 
Eccls/in/!icus. 2. J bring forth, to hatch, as a hen doth her chick- 
ens. Eggs the heat of the ſun diſe/c/cth. Bacon. 3. To uncover, 
to produce from a ſtate of concealment to open view. The ttone in- 
cluded i di/c/o/ed and ſet at liberty. Weedward. 

To D1:cro'se {with gardeners] to bud, blow, or put out leaves. 

Discro“sED [with falconers] a term commonly applied to hawks 
that are newly hatched, and as it were put forth from the ſhell. 

DiscLo'stR [of 4% ee]; one that diicloſes, reveals, or diſco- 
vers. 

Disc1o'surt [from difcheſe] 1. Diſcovery, production into view. 
2. The act of revealing any thing tecret. Diſcloſare of the king 3 
mind. Bacon. | 

Drscoi'val, aj. [den, Gr. d;/cus, Lat. and «2S-, Gr. form] be- 
ing in the thape of a diſc. 

Disco ibEs [of dene, a quoit, and «IS-, Gr. ſhape] an epithet 
given to the chryſtalline humour of the eye. 

Discotprs [with bp a term uſed when the middle part of 
the fou er is compounded of ſmall hollow flowers, and the Whole 
formed into a fort of fattiſh knob, a little riſing in the middle, like 2 
diſcus or quoit of the ancients. Of theſe ſome have downy feed, 
as, ftar-wort, groundſel, helichryſum, Ec. 

DiscoLoks'T10% {of diſcolour] 1. The act of changing the co- 
lour, the act of taining. 2. Change of colour, dic. Spots and % 
colorations of the kin. Arbathnot. 


To Disco tou [dvcoaulerer, Fr. ſcolorare, It. of deſcoloro, Lat.] to 
alter or ſpoil the colour of a thing, to tarniſh. A deceitful medium 
which is apt to 4/co/2ur and pervert the object. Addiyfor. 

To Drsco'uirir [of At, O. Fr. difeonfire, Fr. ſeonfeggere, It. as 
if from 4% ane, Lat. Fohbnj:n} to defeat entirely, to rout or ue 
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throw in battie, to ſabdue. Purſuing rebels half diſcorfitted. A 
1. m. | 
3 ful. (from the verb] defeat, overthrow. Shake- 
are and Milton uſe it. 

Drisco'urrrurReE {deconfirare, Fr.] rout, intire defeat, overthrow, 
laughter. Diſcomſiture and ſlaughters of great hoſts Arterbury. 

D1sco'mroRrT [of 4, neg. and comfort] uneaſineſs, melancholy, 
ſorrow. Suſtain it without At. Hooker. 

To Dirscov'mrormt + 4 and comfort] to afford no comfort, to af- 
fi; or caſt down, to diſhearten. Diſcomforted as much as diſconfited. 
S:ncy. 

Disco'MFORTaBLE [of d/comfort] 1. Melancholy, refuſing com- 
fort. Diſcomſertal li couſin. Shakeſpeare. 2. Cauſing ſadneſs. No 
other news but diſc-mfortabie. Sidney. 

To Discount'xv [of di; and commend] to diſpraiſe, to blame, to 
cenſure. Neither I &/commerd the lofty ſtyle in tragely. 
Dryden. 

ISCOMME'NDABLE [of diſcommend] blameable. Aylifle uſes it. 
r diſcommenduble] blameable. 
DiscommenDa"rion [of diſcommend] blame, diſpraiſe, diſgrace, 

_ ſhame. Without Aſcommenlaticn. Avliffe. 8 

D1scount'xper [of diſcommend] one that diſcommends, or Gdil- 

iſes. | 

To Drscommo'ps [of dis and commodare, Lat.] to incommode, to 
put to inconvenience. 

N ious [of di/ccmmed:)] inconvenient, unpleaſiag. Spen- 
ſer uſes it. | 

Discouno'pity [of t and commoditas, Lat.] an inconveniency, 
miſchief. The diſcommodities of uſury. Bacon. 

To Disconro'se [of ds and compoſitum, Lat. decomprſer, Fr.] 1. 
To diſorder, to unſcttle. Di/corpoſed the confidence tiat bad been 
between many. Clarendun. 2. Io diſquiet, to trouble, to put out of 
humour. Peace of mind by rage to diſcomprje. Dr;zden. 3 Vo rit- 
fle, to diſorder. | 

Now Betty from her maſter's bed had fown, 

And ſoftly ſtole to dc omprſe her own. Sec | 
4. To offend, to fret. Accidents to diſorder and 4i/*»p3/e men. 
Sevift. 5. To diſplace, to diſca: d. He never put down or em- 
paſed a counſellor. Bacen. | 

DrscomPo'sebxtss [of di/zempoſe] diſquĩet of mind. 

Discouro's vat {of dis and cmpoſitarc, Lat.] confuſion, diforter, 
diſquietnels or trouble of mind. Melancholic dif.omprſure of ruin. 
Clarendr. | 

To Discoxce'sT {deconcerter, Fr.] 1.To diſturb, to Gxorter, to put 
out of countenance, to unſettle the mind, to diſcompoſc. A ok i. 

enough to d/-9:.cr: them. Collier. 2. To break the me: fure:, to 
defeat any ſcheme. | 

Discoxro'rwiTyY [of dis, neg. and conformity] want of apreem+n1t, 
inconſiſtency. Dijcorformity betwixt the ſpeech and the cuncepiun. 
Haleaveli. | 

D1:coxGrv'tTY [of dis, neg. and congruity] difagreement, incon- 
ſiſtency. Intrinſical di/congruity of the one to the other. I . 

Disco'xsoLaTrt [/conſelate, It. deſconſolads, Sp. of ds and con/olatus, 
Lat.] deprived of conſolation, comfortle!s, melancholy. Df. or jute 
darkneſs. Ray. | 

Disc9/xS0LATELY, adv. [of diſcorfelate] in a diſconſolate man- 
ner. 

Disco'ns0LaTExNEsS [of diſcenſtlute] the Nate of being witliout 
conſolation. 

DiscoxTE'NT, adj. [of dir, neg. and conten!?] not being content, diſla- 
tisſied. Diſcountenanced and content. Hayward. 

Discoxr ENT, ub. {of d, neg. and content] want of content, for- 
row, trouble of mind, uncafineſs. Brows full of ai/cecntent. Shake peare. 

To DiscoxrE'xr, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to make uncaly at 
one's preſent ſtate. A Diſcontented gentleman. Shak:ſpeare. 

DirsconTE'NTED, part. fafſ. [of to a uneaſy, cheerleſs. 

D1scoxTE'xXTEDLY, aft. {of diſcentented] diſſatisfiedly. 

D1isconTE'NTEDNESS [of diſcontented] uncaſineſs of mind, unſatis- 
kedneſs. Difcantentednrſ; in his looks. Addiſon. 

DiscoxrE'xTMEN T {of dis and contentement, Fr.] diſcontentednefs, 
uneaſineſs. General & cn llt. Hooker. | | 

DiscoxriNuANcE [of g's and continuntic, Lat.] 1. Want of cohe- 
ſion of parts, diſruption. The figure that ſaveth the body oft from 
diſcontinuance. Baczn. 2. Ceſſation, interruption. Difccrtinuance of 
our converſation. Atterbury. 3. [In the common law] an interrup- 
tion or breaking off; as, di/continnance of poſſeſſion, or diſcontinuance 
of plea or proceſs. The effect of di/ontinuance of poſſeſiton is, that 
a man may not enter upon his own land or tenement alienated by his 
own authority, but mult ſeek to recover poſſeſſion by law. 

D1SCONTINUANCE V Plea or Proceſs [in law] is when the oppor- 
tunity of proſecution is lo!t, and not recoverable but by beginning the 


ſuit afreſh. | 
DisconTiNuUa'rio: [from continue] breach of continuity, ſepa- 
ration of parts. | 


To Discoxri'xvr, verb nent. ¶ ai ſcuntinner, Fr. d:ſucontinuar, Sp.] 
1. To loſe the coheſiun of parts, to ſuffer ſeparation. The appetite uf 
not diſcontinuing. Bacon. 2. To loſe an ettablithed cuitom. Thy- 
ſelf ſhall &/continue from thine heritage. Teremiah. 

To Discoxrix vn, ger ac. 1. To leave of any practice or habit. 
Diſcontinae it by little and little. Hacn. 2. Lo break a thing off, 
to interrupt. "They modify the voice, without appearing to con- 
tiure it. Holler. 3. To leave or break off for a time. 

To be Discox zin flaw term] is to be finally diſmiſſed the 


court. 
Discoxrire Doss [0 Ad- ui] an interruption or breaking 
of. 


DiscoxTrav'rry [of ds, neg. and continuity] a diſcontinuance of 
parts, want of coheſion. Newton uſes it. 
Discoxrixvous [diſcontinzr, Fr. of dis and continuns, Lat.] not 
continued, parted, or lett off in the middle or elſewhere. 
D1scoxve'x1ence [of 4, neg. and convenience] incongruity, 
diſagreement, oppolition of nature. In theſe difconventencies of wature, 
delibe: ation hath no place. Zramweai!. 
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To scon, verb nent. [l cri, Lat.] to diſagtee, not to f. 
with. Ihe one jarring ©; A with the otlun. Lor. 
 Dr'scorn, Fr. fdircordia, It. Sp. and I. at.] t. Diſcorcement, ». 
riance, ſtrife, mutual anger or oppotitiun. Sow. t!: rd 4a:ngny bre- 
thren. Pye verde. 2. Diflerence or contrariety of qual. ties. All 47. 
cord, harmony not underftocd. Pote. 3. (In nuviic} Swe Di- 
Aſtie of Discok b, a phralc uſed to lig nity the ſubject or ovcuion of 
ſome mifunderftonding betucen perſons. It 15 borroaed from ihe zuv- 
thology of the ports, who teign that at the wedding of Peicus ant 
Thetts, the goddeſs of diſcord threw an oppic, un wink weir written 
theſe words, Ts the faireſt, uhich caufed a dilenti m betu cen Juno, 
Pallas and Venus, each pretending a title to it 
wards awarded to Venus by Paris, tic 
the arbitrator. ; 
Disco baxct, Diicorp any « Ut Discokbax Nes [hum Sor} 


1 l. is apf le Was at- 
20 defies hung all mad. Mam 


diſagreement. inconiifency. 


Disco'rpaxry, Fr. [hfcordante, It. of {Sf ordars, Lot) f. Dfacree- 
ig. inconſiſtent, being at variance with itielf. So vacious, fo g . 
Gaunt is the mind. Dryden. 2. Oppoſite, contraricus. Dijc.rdo nt ts 
traction of ſome wandering comets. Chez, 5. Incongruous, hot wo 
tormable. Dif 2rdant from the rule. {1: oker. 
Disco Dv, ado. [trom diſ.ordart} 1. In difforcewent with 
itſelf. 2. In difagreement with another. Strings d.jeardantly tance? 
Berl. 3. Peeviſlily, in a contrauictious manner. 

Di'scoros [in muſi ] are certain intervals of ſounds, which bein 
heard at the fame time offend the car; yet when order'y interint:.ci 
wit concords, make the beſt of muſic. A ice > but a harthets 
of divers found: meeting. Bac. | 

To Disco vgs [AH , Fr. deſcabrir, Sp, and Port. c rere, It.] 
1. To reve:}, to Giicloir, to briug to light. He /e vereth der 
things out of darkneſs. 72“. 2. Lo make nanifcit or known, to lov 
open. Me will eder ouriclves unto them. Vaiah, z. Vo fir 
vut, to eſpy. Never d my knowledge of his mittake. Poe. 

Dizco'veraBLE [from dijcover] 1. That may be ditcorcted or 
found ont. Not e by uuinun indutiry. Ii ,I 2 Ap 
parent, expoied to view. Nothing v ̊e inthe lui. ar furtace ts 
ever covered by clouds. ent.. 

D: co'vertk [from difener} 1. One that finds cut any thing, u- 


known Le c. Not recompente the 5/3 Pais. Hofer. 2. 4 


out, cut put to Ecfery the pulinre or number of an cncmy., 
Send d:/c:werers torth 
15 hHuo the numbers of our enen Side rare. 

Dich tum difocn rv. The att of Cilcovering, Erifing 
ont, kying open auy thing H Aden. They make 4. overies where they 
ke no ian. Dries. 2. The at of ditciohng an) ect. I a. cl. ar 
diſcc ger of the neat world. St 

D:.covrty {in the drama] a manner of anrateliing a plot or ſa- 
ble, very ficqueut in comedies, tragedies and romances, u herein, by 
me unforeſcen accident, a A πν² . i made of the name, tortunc, 
qu.uiy, and other circuniſt. nc of a pion wknown. AkiSTOTLE, 
in his peetics, obſerves, tliat the di1cowery has been made various var: 5 
ſon. etunes by a un, as in the ON He, where tue nurſe of UNyrs, when 
wathing his feet, diſcovers him by the / on his thigh. Sometimes 
by „llutiin, a5 the I bigenta of PoLYEDE:, at the very inſtant the was 
about to ſacnfce Oreftes, finds kim to be her on brother, by that re- 
ſlection which he then made on the calamities befallen to his family, 
had, ſays he, an unfortunate er, that 0 ſacrificed long ünce; 
and now am ordained mr/ lf to undergo the fate fate.“ That Juui- 
cious entic ſubjoins ſome other inftance+ ; and concludes by OLlerving, 


that of all p1:coventEs that is the %, which arifcs r a2vTwr 745 


rar., Cut of the things themſeiwe: ; i. c. a EuCOVETY Which grows 
out of the very ct.; and where the pleature of the urfrige is en- 
creaſed by the probat!» ; alluding to thute freie pcs of the fol le, 
with which the deve, and whit depe,ẽ upon, the cataj.r. ple, 
are ſo finely imeru oren. Aris. ie Perc. cap. 16. 

To Discor xREL, werb n. [of dr, neg. and warſel) to diiſuade, 
to give contrary advice. Spenler uies it. 

Lo Discou' xt [of dis and wompute, Lat. or cue, Fr.] ti deduct, 
abate, or ſct of from an account or reckoning, to rey back again, 
Parvifol d:jcyunts arrears, Sac. | 

Dr'scouxr [of dir, and conte, Fr.] abatement, the ſum reſunded in 
a reckoning or bargain. To buy at « large d// cunt. Swift, = 

DiscovxT [in traffic} is the ſetting off or abatement of what the 
intereſt comes to at the tinte when the . one becomes due on confide- 
ration of preſent payment. | | | | 

To Discou'%rexaxce [drcontenorcer, Fr.] 1. To put ont of cour- 
tenance, to abaſh, to put to ſhame. 

Wiſdom in diſcourſ: with her, | 

Loſes C aumtenanc d, and like folly hews. A7ileor. 
2. To give a check or put a ſtop to, to diſcourage by cold treatment. 
Unwilling to / cunterance any. Clarendon. | 

Disco'va TEXANCE, HH. {of di, neg. and countenance] cold treat- 
ment, unſricudly regard. A little d:/counterance upon thote perſons, 
Clarendon. 

Discou'xrtxaxcer {from A cunterance] one that diſcountenances 
or diſcourages b. cold treatment, or untriendly aſpect. Diſctautenancer 
of his nobil'ty. Bucer. 

To Discouv'sace {drcourager, Fr. coraggiare, It.] 1. To bring 
down one's courage, to deject, to make daſtardly. Not d:jcrurage 
the proteſtants loyalty. K. Charles. 2. To diſhearten, to frighten 
from an attempt; with em. Wherefore diſcourage ye the heart f 
the children of Itrael from going over. Numbers, 3. It is irregularly 
uſed by Temple ; with 29. 

Discov'nacts [from diſcourage} one that gives difidence and tc:- 
rToT. Difcouragers of youth. Pope. 

Discor'xAaGEMENT [decouragemert, Fr.] 1. The aft of diſcoara- 
ging or putting out of heart. 2. That which deters from any thung. 
Dijccuragements from vice. Swift. 3. The cauſe of teai. To things 
we wou'd have them learn, the great diſcouragerent is that the, ae 
called to them. Locke. | 

Discou'xsE [dijcurſus, Lat. diſcourt, Fr. dijcarjs, It. difcurſs, Sp. 
and — 1. Speech, talk, converſation, mutual intercourſe cf lan- 
guage. He waxcth wiſer by an hour's di/cou /; than by a day's medi- 

dase. 
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a. Cui = Effuſcon of language. Filliag the mouth with 
copious &/ coarſe. Lace. z. A treatiſe, a diſſertation u ritten or ut- 
der d. i he cure here i, about ideas. Locle. | 
in tas muth Drscovrss truth is led. 
It. Per 1179 dibatter, Ja verti- /t erat. 

Dr-covert [with logicians] that rational action of the mind, by 
lich we for ary new judgment from others before made, or 
« hereby we can ir er or conciuce one thing from ancther. The third 
ec of the mind is that which connects propoſitions, and deduceth con- 
Guftion: from them; and this the ſchools call dzjecwr/} ; and we ſhall 
not mitcal it. if we name it reaſon. Glane:lle. 

To Dr-corrst, werb rout, [Caticenrir, Fr. diſcorrere, It. diſcurro, 
Lat. . To talk, to converſe, to relate. Of various things Aiſcsur- 

ſig a hepats'd. Dudu. 2. 19 reaſonor argue, to pals from premiſes 
i coniequences. Brutes do want that quick ai/ccxrfrg power. Dai. 
3- To ret upouy in a ſolemn formal manner. the waxims we are 
df ruxfeng upon are not ænoun to children. Locke. 

To Dricou rst, werb af. to treat of. 

Di:cov's:re [from diſcourſe] 1. A ſpeaker, one that harangues. 
2. One that writes or makes a diflertation on any ſubject. Philolo- 
gets and critical difcour/err. Brown. | | 

Di:cov'rerve, 46. {from dijccurſe] 1. Paſſing by intermediate 
eps from pre mies to conſequences. | 

Reaſon is her being | 

Difcour/ror or mitruftive. /n. | 
2. Containing a dialogue, interlocutory. Interlaced with dialogue or 
d:;ſ.curfive ſeenes. Dryden. 

Drscov'tTEoOUSLY, aft. f om © rurteons)] uncivilly, rudely. 

Discouv'taTtous [of , and warts, re uncivil, defective in 


good manners. He reſolved to unhorſe the firſt dejcourtezus knight he 


met. Morteaux's Don Dixote. | 

Drscov'rTEOUSLY, or D!:cou'tTEOUSNESS, uncivility, unkindneſs. 

Discouv*rTEsY [of ei, neg. and ccarteh] incivility, rudeneſs, act 
of diſreſpect or rough behaviour. As if good entertainment had been 
turn'd to diſe uri. Sil rey, 

Di'scous Heuer [ tiſcur, Lat. with floriſts] is that which has a 
diſ without any ravs, as in tanſey, Tc. | 

A Radiate Di:cous Fixer [with forifts] is that which has its diſk 
enrompatied with a ray, as is in the ſun flower. 

To Divx: vir {drorediter, Fr. diſcrediture, It. deſacreditar, Sp.] 
1. 'Fo make one lofe his credit, to hinder from being truſted. 2. Io 
dilgiace. to bring reproach or ſhame upon. V irtues d:ſcredired with the 
avpeirance of evil. Rogers. | 

Drscxet'tr {of di/cretrns, Lat. diſcret, Fr. diferets, It. and Sp.] i. 
Wiſe, ſober conticerate, wary, not rath, careleſs, nor hardily ven- 
turous. It is the hercet man gives meaſures to ſociety. Addijor. 2. 
Modeſt, not forward. Be ſtill as now diſcreet. Thom/en. 

DrscRztT women have neither eyes nor cars. 

That i-, they will not ſee or hear, or at leaſt not regard any thing 
th t can prejudice their perſons or reputations. It may likewiſe be un- 
durſtood, that they will overiook ſmall faults and irregularities in a 
huſtand, rather than make a diſturbance in a family ; and will by no 
means give ear to every idle goſſiping ſtory. | 

Drscnrt'riy, af. [trom d4/creet] prudently, cautiouſly. 

Di:cxrt'tT:t55 [rom diſcreet} diſeretion. 

Di'scsrranc [45 repwntia, Lat.] diſagreement, contrariety. 

a Discttaur (cream, Lat.] Cilagreeing, varying, or dif- 
erin. 
 Dr5cat're [A ſcretis, Lat.] 1. Parted, ſevered, different. 2. Dif. 

iumiive; 3%, lay down my ſword, but do not thereby refign my 

claim, i: 2 crete propolition. | 

Dr:cirit Proportion [in arithmetic} is when the ratio or reaſon 
bet veen te pairs of numbers is the fame, but there is not the tame 
proportion between all the four numbers; thus if the numbers 6, 8, : : 
„be cenſidered, the ratio between the firlt pair 6 and 8, is the 
- 45 that between 3 and 4, and therefore theſe numbers are pro- 
utional; but it is only diicretely or disjunetly, for 6 is not to 8 as 8 
% 3. 4. e. the proportion 435 broken off between 8 and 2, and is not 
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tiznals, viz. 3, 6, 12, 24. 

Des Puantity, is ſuch a: is not continued and joined together, 
as auler, whole parts being diſtinci, cannot be united into one conti- 
ue; for in a gj there are no actual determinate parts before 
divition, but they are potentially infinite. 

Discnt'. 1ONg Fr. [diſerixione, It. diſcrecion, Sp. of diſcretio, Lat.] 
judgment, diſcrete management, wiſdom, warineſs ; alſo liberty of 
acting at picafure or will; as, the rebels ſurrendered at /cretron. 

an ounce of Di5c2crioN is worth a pound of wit. 

Wit, as valuable as it ie, may many ways tend to the diſidvantage 
of thoſe who poſſeſs it, which ai/cretion can never do. Ai, uſed with 
-* retion, is the ſafeſt, as well as the moſt valuable. 

% live at DiscrtTION [a military phraſe] is to have free quarters, 
to take what they find without paying for it. 

e rrenter at Pi>cre tion [military term] is to yield or ſurrender 
io an enemy without terms or conditions. 

Drecnk'rioxag v. . [from d:ſcreticr] unlimited, left at large. 
A diſcretionary pow er. Tatier. | 

Discar ove [iſcrevif; Fr. diſcrets, It. of diſcretus, Lat. in grammar] 
ſerving; to ſeparate; as, a d/cretive conjunction, is a conjunction that 
unplic: onpotition. She is a fury, but not a ſober woman. 

Discarrive Preprferions (with logicians] are thoſe where various 
judgments are made and denoted by the particles, but, notarithftard- 
ing, or word: of the like nature, either exprefled or underſtood ; thus 
Jartine mov deprive ne of my <vealth, but not of my virtue, SW. 

Deeckt To, It. [in muſic books] ſigniſies to play or ſing with care, 
woderatcly, and with judgment and diſcretion. 

DPickkroriuu, Lat. {with anatomitts] the diaphragm. 

Trec2tairvable {from 4/immate] that may be di crim inated or 
di in ther? from ſome other thing, by certain marks or tokens. 

"Vo Decius aArE [0/criminatum, ſup. of diſcrimins, Lat.] 1. To 
put a difference between, to diſtinguiſſi by tokens from ſomething cle. 
Wars of diſcriziuating the voice. Halder. 2. To ſelect or ſeparate from 
viher:, Diſcrimr ating mercy. Peyle. 

Dio nt ixatextss [from 4 criminate] diſtinctneſs, marked dit- 
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ontinucd all along, as in theſe follow ing which are continued propor- 
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Dr3cantrxa rior [Aida, Lat.] 1. The act of diftinvis... 
ing one —_ from another, difference put between. Prudent 
minatiat made between the offenders. Addiſon. 2. The tate of bei: 
diſtinguiſhed from other perſons or things. Their diſcriminaticn — 
other places. Stil ingſicet. 3. The marks of diſtinctiun. Original 4, 
crizuination; of voices. Holder. * 

Dicatutixar tox [with rhetoricians] the ſame with paradia/2/- 

Di-car mit ative, adj. [from diſcriminate] 1. Making the mark 7 
diſtinction. charatteriftical. Di{criminative characteriſtic of any met! 
If 2:ducard. 2. That which obſerves diſtinction. Diſcriminatite pro- 
vidence. Mare. 

Discs ruuxous [diſcrimingſus, of diſerimen, Lat. danger} full c. 
Jeopardy or haza:d, dangerous. Harvey uſes it. 

ISCU'BITORY, @dj. [diſcubttorizs, Lat.] fitted to the poſture 0 
leaning or lying on one ſide. Brown uſes it. 
Ducv' unf Ne [d/cumbens, Lat.] the act of leaning at meat, c. 
cording to the ancient cuſtom. Diſcumb ene at meals was upon their 
left ſide. Br2xvn. 

To DiscuusEx, werb aft. [of dis, neg. and camber] to diſengage 
_ any troubletome weight. His limbs d/camber'd of the Clingiz.« 

. Pepe. | a 

To 3 erb ad. [accouorir, Fr.] to diſcover, to reveal. An 
old word perhaps peculiar to Spenſer. 
| Ju ill, if pleaſe you it d/care, afſay 

To eaſe you of that ill. Fairy Queer. 

Drscu's+:0x, Lat. the act of running to and fio. 

Discuss [<dſcarſf,, Fr. from aiſcurro, Lat.] 1. Moving here 
and there, roving. I he natural and di/carfive motion of the ſpirit. 
Baca. 2. Procecding regularly from premiſes to conſequences, Thi. 
is ſometimes, and perhaps not improperly, written &/courfirre. D/ 
W faculty. Hae. : 
 Discu'r5ivELY, adj. {from dſcurfive] by due gradation of reaſon 
ing. Hale uſes it. | 

Dr:cv'rxory [AH urſerius, Lat.] 1. Given to ramble up and dont. 
2. Argumentative, rational. 

Dr'scus, Lat. a platter; alſo a ö to play withal. 

From Elatreus' ſtrong arm the diſcus flies. Pepe. 

Discus ſuith the ancients] a round ſhield conſecrated to tlie mo- 
mory of ſome famous bero, and ſuſpended in the temple of ſome dens, 
a: a trophy of ſome great action. | 

Discus ſin botany] the middle, plain, and flat part of ſome 
Powers ; ſuch as the marigo!d, chamomil, Sc. or it is applied to the 
central or middle part of radiated flowers ; as being round and plain 
like a quoit. It is compoſed of ſeveral fleurons placed perpendicular. 

Dis ces, or Descus, barb. Lat. [in old records] a deſk or read 
ing ſhelf in a church. CR 

o Disev'ss {dilcuter, Ft. diſcuſſare, It. diſcufſur, ſap. of . 
Lat.] 1. To examine, to ſcan, to fift, to ſtrike off thote dithculti 
wherewith a matter is perplexed. We are to ici general exce; wp 
Hofer. 2. To diſperic any humour or ſwelling. 

Drscu'*stR [from d/{cu/5] he that diſcuſſes or examines. 

Discu's510x { diſcuſc:ne, Fr. diſenſſiane, It. diſcuſs, Lat. 9. 4. a 
ſhaking off the diticulnes with which it was embarraſſed] a firict Cr. 
amination or enguiry ; the clear treating or handling of any pariicul:; 
problem or point; a clearing it up. I he ſurvey and dv Ot oil 
particular. &ath. 5+ 

Discusstex [with ſurgeons] a diſperſion of the matter in any. tu- 
mour or ſwelling, 7. e. a diſcharge of ſome thin matter, gathered toge- 
ther in any part, by in ſenſible perſpiration. Diſcuſſion or reſolution 15 
nothing ..{c buꝛ breathing out the humours by inſenſible tranſpiratio: 
Wijeman. 

Discu'ssivr, aj [from diſcuſs] having the power to diſcuſs or du- 
pei ſe humours that are noxious. 

Discv'ssrvexess, diſſolving or diſperſing quality. 

DiscvriIExT, adj. [ diſeatiens, Lat.] the fame with diſcuſſive. 

Discurikxr Medicines, ſuch as diſſolve impacted humours. 

DiscurikxT, t. [from the adj. ] a medicine that has power to 
repel or drive back the matter or tumors in the blood, with tendency 
to ſeparate. Sometimes it means the ſame as carminative. Qi,. 

To Drspa'ix [of cis, and daigrer, Fr. deduigner, Fr. /drgnave, It. 
deja. nir, Sp.] to deipiic, ſcorn, or ſet light by, to conſider as unwor - 
of one's Character. | 7 | _ | 

Tell him, Cato | | 
Diſlains a life which he has power to offer. Adulſon. | 
Dispaix [dedain, Fr. ſdegno, It. agſden, Sp.] ſcorn, proceeding 


from averſion or pride, contempt. 


D:spa"txFuL [of dedair, Fr. and pull, Sax.) ſcornful. Diſdainfut 
ſharpneſs of wit. Hacler. 

DisparxFuLlLy {of dlainful] ſcornfully, c. To look dijdair- 

fully. South. | | 

Div.rxruixess [of diſdainfil] ſcornfulneſs. Proud di/Zainful- 
neſs of other good men. Aſcbam. 12 

D1:p1aya's0x [in muſic] a double eighth or fifteenth. 

D1:viipazox Dieente, aconcord in a ſextuple ratio of 1 to 6. 

A Diatiſſaron, a compound concord in the proportion 
of 16 to 3. 

Disbiarasox Ditone, a compound conſonance in the proportion of 
10 to 2. 

Dispiarasox Semi Ditone, a compound concord in the proportion 0: 
23 to 5. 

Been a'se [of des and aiſe, Fr.] diſtemper, ſickneſs; that ſtate of 
a living body, wherein it is prevented of the exerciſe of any of its 
functions, whether vital, natural, or animal. 

It is good to nip the Disz Ask in its bud. i 

That is, to prevent the diſeaſe while it is coming, or before it be 
got to a head. Lat. Yeriente occurrite morbo, or pr incißiis obſtia. Ard, 
in the like manner, it is better and eaſier to prevent or hinder, if pct 
ſible, any impending danger or misfortune, to remedy it. 

To Di5t”asr, werb att. [from the noun} 1. To afflict with diſeaſe, 
to affect. He was di/ca/ed in his feet. 1 Kings. 2. To put to = 
to make vneaſy. The higheſt degree of darkneſ. does not di/raſe our 
eyes. Locke. 

: Drse a'szDxEss [of d/-aifc, Fr. and ne ye, Sax. or of diſcaſe, Eng.] 
the ſtate of having a diſeaſe, mcrbidne's State f ndigency and 4%½ 
ealedre/s, Puruct . The.ry. 

Diss“ pgEB. 


DIS 
Disz"pceD, ad. [of , neg. and edge] blunted, dulled. Shate- 
are uſes it. | 
To Diszun s' xk, verb rent. [debarguer, Fr. fbarcare, It. deſembar- 
cars Sp.) to go off from on board of ſhip. 
here d:;/embarking on the yreen ſea - ſide. Pepe. 
To Diszusaxx, verb af. To land goods out of a ſhip. 
I muſt into the road to di/erbart 
Some neceſſaries. Shakeſpeare. 
To Disemsi'TTER, verb ad. [of dis and embitter} to free from bit- 
terneſs, to make ſweet. Amuſements as may di embitter the minds of 


men. Addiſon. | 
D1szM30'preD, ad. [of t and embatied] disjoined, diſunited or ſe- 
from the body. 


To DistmBo'Gue, verb af. ¶ /e deſembeucher, O. Fr. of des and 

hauche, Fr. a mouth] To pour out at the mouth of a river, to vent. 
And through nine channels di/embogues his waves. Adi/on. 

To Diseusocut, verb nent. 1. To roll or diſcharge into the ſea, 
as à river does. Rivers di/embogue in ſeveral mouths into the tea. CY. 
Alſo a ſhip is ſaid to 4:/embogae, when it paſſes out of tae ſtreight 
mouth of ſome gulph into the ſea. 

Diszuso welt to, part. paß. [of dis, neg. and embocrel] taken 
from out the bowels. 

Her di/emborve[d webs, 
Arachne in a hall or kitchen ſpreads. F. P*i/ips. = 
To Distusro'1L, verb aft. ¶ dehrouiiler, Fr.] to diſentangle, to 
free from perplexity. Addiſon utes it. 

To Distxa"BLE, werb ad. [of dis and enal:} to deprive of power, 
to weaken. Dryden uſes it. 

To Distexcnua'xm, verb at. 
the power of enchantment. 

| A noble ſtroke or two, 

Ends all the charms and &/znchants the grove. Dryden. 

To Dis:xcu"urtr [of dis. neg. and enrombrer, Fr.] 1. Jo free or 
rid from encutnbrances, to dilburthen. She is d:/cumber'd of her ma- 
chine. SpeHator. 2. To free from obſtructions in general. A den- 
cumber i building in the infide. 1ddi/or. 

Disk xcuun ANC [from dijencumber] freedom from encumbrance. 
Deſire of eaſe and diſencumbrance. Spettator. 


{of , neg. and enchant} to free from 


To Disexraa'xcnrse [definfrancher, Fr.] the contrary of enſran- 


chiſe, to exclude out of the number of free denizens or citizens. 


To Dis NA E. verb a. [of dis and engage, degager, Fr.] t. To | 


ſeparate from a thing with which it is united. Before they could 
wholly diſengage themfelves and deſcend. Burnet's Theory, 2. Io 
withdraw the affection, to wean. Lo engage our hearts from earthly 
purſuits. Atterbury. 3. To diſentangle, to fice from impedliment; 
or difficulties. Miſengage from quotations. Arrerbury. 4. To tree 
from any thing that ſtrongly ſeizes the artentuun. Our mind's eyes are 
d/cngag'd and free. Denham. | | 

To DistxGacr, werb neuf. to be freed from, to withdrav affec- 
tions from. That we may 4/er2age from the world. Cellrey. 

D1szxca'cev, part. paſf. I from dyeagage} vacant, not fixed to any 
particular object of attention. | 
| Disenxca'ctpxtss {from di/ergaged} a freedom from engagements 

or preſſing buſineſs ; alſo free and eaſy temper of mind. 
iSENGA'GEMENT {from A engage] 1. Releaſe from any engnge- 
ment. 2. Freedom of attent:on. | 

To DrsexTA'xcLE [of dts, neg. and cntang/s] 1. To ſet free from 
impediments, to clear from perplexity or difficulty. Expedient to ex - 
plicate and 4/entargle themſelves out of this labyrinth. C/zrond e. 
To unfold the parts of any thing interwoven with one another. 0 


diſentangle themſelves and get away. Boyle. 3. To ſeparate, to dien. 


Free and entangled from all corporal mixtures. Selig fect. 
Es DisexTE'rRE, verb af. [of dis and enterrer, my to unbury, 
to take out of the grave. To di/enterre the bodies of the dec. 
Brown. 

To DiszxTHRra't [of dis, neg. and enthra/} to ſet free, to reſcuc 
from ſlavery. To difen:hral themſelves. South. 55 | 
| To DiszxTnrO'NE, verb act. {of di; and eth! to dethrone or 
depoſe from fovereignty. To djenthrone the king of heav'n. An. 


To Disgvr AN [of dis and entrance} to awaken from a trance 


or deep ſleep. Ralpho by this time dijertrancd. Hudibras. 

To 
after faith plighted. Lavinia di/eſp5zs'd. Milton. 

Drszseov'seD, part. pal. [of dip, diſcharged from eſpoulals, 
divorced. | 

Disks E“, ful. [of di; and ccm] flight regard. One by miſ- 
carriage falls into di/e/teem. Locke. | 

To DisksrExu {trom the noun] to have ſlight eſteem or regard for, 
to flight. I would not be thought to %% cem the ſtudy of nature. 
Lacle. | 
DrsesTIMA'TION [of dis and efiimatio, Lat] diſeſteem, diſre- 
ſpect. | Tak | 
V HO [disfaverr, O. Fr. of dis, neg. and zer, I. at.] 1. 
The itate of being out of favonr. \ 
wour with God and man. Spe/man. 2. Unfavourable aſpect or cir- 
cumſtances. Four great £:fawzurs of that voyage. Bacon. 3. Want 
of beauty. ; 

To Dtsra'vovr, werb ag. [from the ſublt. ] to diſcountenance, to 
withhold kindneſs. Countenanced or disfawoured. Sabift. 

To Drsri'curt [di;figurer, Fr. disfigurare, It. deefgurar, Sp.] to 
ſpoil the figure or thape of, to make ugly or deformed. Such parts as 
made him d*sfigzred as he was, capable to be a dignitary in the church. 
Lacke. 5 | — 

To Disr TU 4 Peacret Ia carving term] i. . to cut it up. 

DisrrcuxkM ENT from Au,] the ſtate of having tue form 
or ſhape marred, a blemiſh. Foul A gurement. Milton. 

To Disro'xEsHr [of dis, and /+ret, Fr.] to diſplant or cut down the 
trees of a foreſt, to reduce land from the privileges of a ſoreſt to the 
ſtate of common land. 

To Disrra'xcnist, verb ach. {of i ard franchiſe) to take away 
one's freedom or privilege. PEEL 

DrsyRA'NCHLSEMENT [from d;franchije] the act of depriving of 
privileges. | 


1SEsPOU'SE, verb aft. [of dis and ] to ſeparate perſons. 


After his lacrilege he was in f 


DIS 


To Dr:yv'gx 157, a ef. [of fir, and forwnir, Fr. ue 
to unfarnith. ; He durſt not , that country. A 

lo DisG arent; [of Ai, Fr.) 1. Lo taks away the gern: 
ture or ornaments. 2. To take gun froma fortreſs. . T 

To Dizcanxisn @ Fortificution [a military Phrate] i to take away 
great part of its garrifon and ammunition. : 

To Dis ait v, werb art, [of dis, neg and g/orify)] to deprive of 
glory, to treat with indignicy. 

Dizghnify'd, bluiphem d. and had in form. AI, 
To Drsco RGE [degorger, I 1. lo throu up by yoninine . 
gorge the briny draught. Ora. 2. To cinpty leit into che ſea, 22 
a er does, to pour out with violence Dr. org wr bre. Derhan:. 
_ To Disdo &GE {With farrier>} is to diſculs or dilperte au intamma- 
tion or ſwelling. | : 

10 Drscs ace, verb act [diferacier, Fr. dijeraciare, It raid. 
Sp. t. To turn out of tavour ; a, the miner was d e, 2. 
lo diſhonour, to put to ſhame. An opinion they heve + mind to 
d:jyrace. Barnet. 

DrsG x Ace, Fr [fifgrevta, It. dijgracia, Sp. Aras. Port.] 1..DiC- 
favour, diſhonour, reproach Ioweſt ſtain C Gitrrice #7 
2. State of diſhonour. 3. State of being ou! of {2vour 
Disera'cervi. [of Agrace and Jell) bringing ditgrace, ſcenda- 
lous, reproachtul. | ; 

Dr-cra'crevii.y of gra full ſcandalouſſy. diſhononral ls, 

Dise cf xn of di grau.] reproach, diſliondurabler et.. 

Dizcza'cer [of 4% grace] one that expoſes to ſhame, one tha- 
caules 1nomimg. Infamous 4/cracers of the Sex. Sarift. 

Disc8a"crovs [of 45 and yracizus] Dui kind, unfavourable. Shake 
ſpeare ule it. | 

Di:ca4'bixc [for gradi; in law] the deroſing a clerpymar 
fiom holy orders; alſo a led, knight, Sc. from his titles of ho 
Hur. | 

To Disav'isk [degaifer, Fr.] 1. To put into another guiſe, drefs, 
or faſhion, in order to conceal. 2. 'I's dittemble or cloak by a falſe 
ſhow ; as, he 4% u hi, wrath. 3. to disfigure, to change the 
iorm. Things appear in a &fauifed view. Pepe. 

Dieauist [from the verb} 1. A counterfeit habit to conceal the 
perſon that u cars it. 2. A falſe pretence, colour, or cloak. 

Diseur'sry fin liquor] drunk. A low cant word 
_ Dreevif*kuesr fot 4fewſ] Cres of concealiuent, Sidney ard 
Motton uſe it. | | 

to Din, werb aft. {je dopauter, Fr. difyaflare, lt diff, 
Sy 1. To raiſe dig ie or $111}; in the tomach 2. To ke with - 
Gillis, to offend ; having avor with, e at marriage. tier 
barr. 3. To cauſe averſion; har ng from. Swift uſes it in thi; 
lenſce. 4. 10 ditpleaſe, or Le Ave th; | 

Dr<quer [ot dis and gaſtu-, Lat tate] 1. A diſtiſte or diflike cf 
the palate at any thing. 2. I'l-humour, ottence conceived. Satiſ- 
faction or duſt. Locke. 

Di:cu'sreut. fot ut, Fr. and ] nauſcous, unrelifhable, 
cauſing diſpleaſure | 

Dieu (dire, or dyxap, Sax. of cue, Lat] a kitchen utenſil to 
contain ail fort: of food, enher ſalid or liquid, dt the food couutain- 
ed in it, any jarticalar kind of lood. Dehne pes that we have 
the uſe of. M de ν,i4 h 

Din {zafo, Fr. , It.] a fmill uten of china, Se, for coffee 
tea, Sc. | 

don't not lam, though J Would weer him in my Dien. 

Fr. J. ur ie cent, un de pres, vi d lin, (ncither near nor at 2 
diilance.) Lat. Alus an ater fit n/eis. Cic i don't know whether 
he be wine or black.) Expretiiuns to fhew ue have. no manner o“ 
kuowledge of a prion mentioned, 

Always the fame D154 is urtſaome 
Fr. O Je lafſe bien ⁊ ite, d awiir toujours ©; memes dards 
The French likewif:: uſe in the fame ncaning the evolamation ; u- 
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un cdators (always capons on occhſon ot the 6:1gmm of this lat. 


ter, the French tell a pleaſant floryx of Lewis XIV, and father 1a 
Chaiſe, his confeffor. The latter, though known to be a libertine in 
his amours, thought it his duty, at Jealt in appearance, to condemn. 
unlawful love in his maſter. The king tired at laſt with his (as he 
thought) unſeaſonable admonitions, gave order for nothing to be ſct 
upon the conſeſtor' table but capons, till. being become loathfor2e 
to him, he in a paſſion broke out 1 thi, exclamation, which after- 
wards became a proverb; and it is ſuid he wok the hint, and without 
any interruption ſuffered the monarch t ſatiate hunfelf with variety. 
The Lat. ſay: YVoluptatum commendat ravivy ufus. Juv, 
To lay a thing in one 3 Dien. 

Or, To hit it in cn teeth, to remind one dt it, generally meant a- 
a reproof, or tauntingly. ö | 

10 Disu, verb aft {from the ſubſt.] to ferve up in a diſh, to ſend 
up to table. Shakeſpeare utes it. 

To Disna' nr, wrrb af. this word | have found only in Shakeſ- 
peare. Je hnſan ti throw out of place, to drive from a habitation. 

From their faxed beds of lime 
Had been 4fbabitedt. Shak-{jeare. 

Drona proxy [of dis and harmony} diſcoid, not Farmony. | 
 Drsacrour [of 4% and out] the clota wih which cook-mazd3 
clean their diſhes. A diſoclout pinned at their tails, S7/7, | 

Disi:-1164aT, ſpoon-ment. 

Disnant' lu, adj. [4;/fabille, Fr.] undreſſed, lool or careleſiy 
drefled. 

Dieu ant ir, or Dis nagt v, an undreſs, or looſe drefs. 

To Dizuia'nrtx [of dis and hearten, of heope, Sax. ] to put 
out of heart, to diſcourage, to frighten. Lo d&/carten with ferrtul 
ſentences. Hooker. 

D13ut'rIisoN [old law term] the act of diſinheriting 

To Disur' xtr, verb act. {of dis and heri-:] to cut off from here- 
ditary ſucceſſion. He truſts to reſtore to their righttul heritage ſech 
good old Engliſh words, as have been long tic out of uſe, almoſt 
di/herited. Spe er. 1 

Disux' tro [from / eri] one who puts another out of his in- 
heritance. : i 

Dns vzirrb, fart. al. Ldrebevele, Fr | 15, wih AHA ue¹ii⁴erir, 
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+. e. raving the hair hanging looſe, or dangling about the ſhoulders. 
The active voice is ſeldom it ever uſed. 

Di <a1xG, adj. [of diſp] hollow, a cant word among workinen. 
For the form of the wheels ſome make them more ibu, that is, 
more concave, by ſetting off the ſpokes and fellics more outwarcs. 
Mortimer. 

DreusxEsH [of dis and bonete, Fr. diſangſte, It. diſangſto, Sp. or 
"of dis, neg. and fencſlus, Lat.] 1. Void of honeſty, knavith, wicked, 
traudulent. A falſe or Aion ſentence. South. 2. Diſgraced, diſ- 
honoured. Diſtoneſt with lopp'd arms the youth appears. Dryden. 3. 
Diſgraceful, ignominious. "Theſe two ſenſes are ſcarce Engliſh, being 
borrowed from the Latin idiom. Inglorious triumphs and 44cn/ 
icars. Pepe. 4. Unchaſte, lewd. 

Di5uo'xe>11.y [of difoneſt} 1. Knaviſhly, wickedly. Shakeſpeare 
afes it. 2. Lev.dly, unchaltely. She that liveth Cn is her fa- 
iher's heavinels. Ecclefraſticus. 

Disuo'xEsTY [of difconeft, defeonnetere, Fr. in the latter ſenſe, 
i /onefta, It. du,, Sp. of dis. neg and heneftas, Lat.] 1. Un- 
fur N knavery. Open public 4//enrfly mult be to their diſad- 
vantage. Swift. 2. Debauchery, leu dneſs. You ſuſpect me in any 
ioncur. Shakeſpeare. | | 

To Disno'xour [def onorer, Fr. diſoncrare, It. wn 5 'R 
To render infamous, to diſparage, tc diſgrace. To avoid thoſe im- 
perſections which may difbomour us. Dryden. 2. To violate chaſtity. 
3. To treat ignominiouſly, or with indignity. Di/oncur'd by the 
king of men he ſtands. Dryden. 

1510'xoUR [difbonnear, Fr. dijonore, It. defoorra, Sp.) 1. Diſ- 
grace, infamy. To own Lazarus even in the Menu of the grave. 

Me. 2. Cenſure, or report of infamy. | | 

No tongue could ever | = 
Pronounce d;/fonour of her. Shakeſpeare. 

Disno'xour ABLE [defbornerable, Fr. deſonorevole, It. defbonre/o, Sp.) 
1. Diſparaging, diſgraceful. Dill oncurable articles. Daniel. 2. Be- 
— a flate of diſeſtcem or neglect. He that is d{orourable in 
riches, how much more in poverty? Eccliſaſticus. 
 Disno'xovraBLEvE:s [of dijberouwrable] diſhonourable quality. 

Disio'xouraBLYy [of fiſhoncurable] diſgracefully. infamouſly. 

D1:uo'xourtR [of Ai 1. One that treats another with in- 
dignity. Milton. 2. One that violates 
chaſtity. | 


To Disng «x, verb a2. [of dis and Fern] to diveſt of hoꝛns. We'll 
di i crn the ſpuit. Shakeſpeare. | 
Drinvu'moue [of dis and bumour] peeviſiineſs, uneaſy ſtate of mind. 
Any thing that betrays inattention or d4./bumour. Spettater. 
15H-WASHER. 1. A water-wag-tail, a bid 2. One that waſhes or 
cl-ans diſhes, | 
Diivt'meny, Drip #'moxy, or DeiDa'moxy [dee 
or cucilapma, Of cw, to fear, and Cay, Gr. a demon, or a deity} 
a ſuperſtition, alſo a worſhipping God out of fear, and not trom love. 
See Da Ox. Foe | 
DQzery, If St Paul does not uſe the word in a good ſenſe, in his 
ſpecch before the court of Arcopagus, A#s xvii. 22 and 23. com- 
pared ? I mean, to expreſs what we call dew0z7, ar.d not that falſe ſpecies 
of derotion, which we call by the name of ſuperſtition ? 
Dr5ra1yzo'vemeNT [4s and improvement] reduction from a better 
to a worſe condition; oppoſed to melioration. Utter neglect and 4% 
improvement of the earth. Norris. 
Lo Disixca'xceraret [of dis and incarcerate] to free from pri- 
fon. To Hircarctrate the ſame venene bodies. Harvey. 
To Disiacna'xr [of delſenchanter, Fr. deſencantar, Sp. or incanto, 
Lat.] to ſet fice from inc hantment. See To DiskxchaAxr. 
DisixctiisATliox, a want of inclination, diſlike, ill- will, but not 
heightened to averſion. Diſinclination to the fair ſex. Arbuthnot and 
Pepe. | 
To Dr44xcti'xe, werb aft. [of dis and incline} to cauſe diſlike, to 
alienate aſiection from. To decline them from any reverence or af- 
tection to the queen. Clarendon, 
To Distxco'r RATE [of dis and incorperare, Lat.] to diſunite or 
:cparate from being one body or ation. 
Dis1xGtxu'tTY, or Dis1XGENUOUSNESS [| of dis and ingenuitat, Lat.] 
want of ingenuity, or ſincerity ; diſſimulation, unſincerity; low 
A hadit of ill-nature and d:fingenaity. Clarendon. 
Distxag'x vous [of dis and ingerurus] unſincere, falſe-hearted, 


Diſi enaurer cf Dagon. 


unfair, viciouſly ſubtile. A Aſngeuuous way of proceeding. Stil. 


ling fieet. | 
| 1 adv. [of difingenuous] in a diſingenuous man- 
ner, unſincerely, falſe-heartedly. 


Dris1x14a'prreD {of dis and inlabit} void or empty of inhabi- | 


tants, deſolate. 

Drs1xut'rI50x [of dis and inherit] 1. The act of difinheriting. 
Bacon and Clarendon uſe it. 2. The itate of bein — 
Bringing 4/inheri/ons or great injuries to the lawful children. Taylor. 
To Disixnk'aIr [of dis and inkerit, or deferiter, Fr. ] to deprive 
of, or put one out of inheritance. Adam diſinherited his whole poſ- 


rerity. South. | 
to diſengage, or free from an intanglement. See 


o DisixTa'xcit, 
DisrxTANGIE. 
DisixrEA SSF. or DisixrERE's TD [definterrfſe, Fr. diſinteręſſa- 
do, Sp. It is written diſintereſted by thoſe who derive it immediately 
from intereſt, and I think more properly. 7chnjon] void, or free from 
ſelf-intercſt, impartial, undiaſſed. 
Not that tradition's parts are uſcleſs here, 
When general, old, difintereſs'd, and clear. Dryden. 
DisixrERE“Ss ENT (of des and intereſſement, Fr.] diſintereſtedneſs, 
diſregard to private intereſt. This word is merely French, like charges 
in the ſame ſentence. He has managed ſome of the charges of the 
kingdom mn known ability, and laid them down with entire Au- 
rier. 


2 
ist x ITIR EST {of dis and inter] 1. That which is contrary to 


one's proſperity. Great di/:itereff ro Rome. Glanville. 2. Indiffe- 


rence as to profit or private advantage. 

Disi'sTERESTED [of &/irtereff] 1. Not influenced by private ad- 
vantage. 2. Being without concern in an affair, free from fear or 
hope. 
 DrezhzTz us rEDLY of 4 fntercfted) without any ſelf- intereſt, im- 
parually. 


of a picture. 


DIS 


Drsisrzri'srtpxzss [of difintereed} Rate of being free from 5.7 
intereſtedneſs, negleti of private advantage. Brown utes it. : 

To Disixrs'ax [of ds and interrer, or d.terrer, Fr. dejenterrg- 
Sp.] to take a dead body out of tie grave. See DizexTenne. J&. 
wile, the good, or the great man very often lie hid and concealed ;._ . 
plebeian, which a p education might have dtuterre/, Ad 

To DisixTHRo'xE [of dethroner, Fr.] to put out of or depoic Irc. 
the throne. See DistxTHRONE. 

To Disr'xtrICATE, verb ad. [of di; and intricate] to diſontan.!. 

To Disixvi'rxE [defirwiter, Fr. of dis and vie, Lat.] to lccal 5+ 
invitation, to forbid a perſon to come who was before invited. 

To Disjoi'x [dyorndre, Fr. dijgiugnere, It. 4 ing, Lat.] to fer. 
rate, part atunder, or looſen. Never let us lay down our arms - 
gainſt France, till we have utterly u her trom the Spanith my. 
narchy. Addijon. 

To Diszot'xr, verb af. [of dis and joint] 1. To put out of i 
to divide or e joints. 2. To ſeparate at the part where thee 
is a cement. Mould'ring arches and d:%intcd columns. rene. + 
To break in pieces, to tear aſunder. I he ſeparate and dezjointed part, 
of a ſhip. at. 4. To carve a fowl at table. 5. To make inco. 
herent. Digcinted ſpeeches. Sidney. | | 

To Disjot'xr, verb neut. to fall in pieces. Let both world: / 
Joint. Si aleſteare. | | : 

D1s;orxT, part. paſſ. [from the verb] ſeparated, divided. Our 
ſtate to be dit and out of fra e. Shakeſpeare. 

Drszvpica'TION [digudicatic, Lat.] judgment, determinaticn (per. 
my only miſtaken for dijudication) 1 he &yzdications we make of co. 

ie. | | 


Diszu'xcT, adj. [diguxfus, Lat.) disjoined, ſeparate. | 
Disju'x c,, [di;zondicn, Fr. diſgiurticne, It. of Lat.] the act of 
disjoining, ſeparation, or divifion. The a:yun#ior of the body and 
the 1 South. | ; 
15)U"NCTIVE gjonfif, Fr. diſgiuntivo, It. diguntive, Sp. .. 
Junetivns, Lat.] —— of — united. — of thas dif- 
Junctive nature, as not to be united. Grew. 2. [In grammar] that 
which marks ſeparation, or oppoſition ; as, 1 hate him e- 
love him. A disjunctive propoſition is when the parts are oppotcd to 
one another by disjunctive particles; as, quantity in either breadth, 
depth, er length. The of digundives depends on the neceiiary 
and immediate oppoſition of the parts. I arts. 
DiszuxcTive Prefeſitions [with logicians] are thoſe wherein the 
rticle or is found; as, men are guided ether by intereſt or fear. A diſ- 
Junctive ſyllogifm, is a ſyllogiſm wherein the major propoiition is diſ- 
junctive; as, the earth moves in a circle, or an ellipſis; but it does 
not move in a circle, therefore it moves in an ellipſis. Hatt. | 
Disjv'scrivEIv, adv. [of digundive] ſeparately, ditincily. 11:e 
numbers di junctiueiy and a Decay of Picty. 
Disx. See Disc. rt. The face of the ſun, or other planet, as i: 
appears to the eye. 2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the ancient 
rts, a quoit. Some whirl the 4%, and ſome the jav'lin Cart. 
ore. | 
Disx [with floriſts] is a body of florets collected together, and ſorm- 
ing as it were a plain ſurface. | | 
i5K1'NDNEsS [of dis and indrefs] 1. Want of kindneſs. 2. Ill 
turn, detriment. Far from doing any in., to the cauſe, tliat it 
does it a real ſervice. Weotwerd 
DrsL1'xe [of dis and ike] 1. Diſtaſte, diſpleaſure, oppoſed to fons- 
neis. Continual %% ide to fin. Hammerd. 2. Diſcord, diilenſion. 
A murmur role, 
| That ſhew'd 4;/ike among the chriſtian Fairfax. 
To DiskixE, werb act. [of dis and ite] to diſapprove, to regard 
without affeftion, and with diſguſt. Dz/i4es the digreſſions. Temple. 
DisLi's £+vi [of diffike and fall] dilaffeted, malign. To put away 
the di/iikeful conceit of the one and the other. Sper/er. | 
To Disz ix [of dis and lite] to make unlike. Diſſiten the truth 
of your own ſeeming. Shakeſpeare. | 
ISLI'KExEsS [of dis and /ikexeſs] Unlikeneſs, diſſimilitude. 
DisLi'xer [of ite] one that diſapproves, or is not pleaſed. 
To DisLi'us, verb act. [of dis and — to tear limb from limb. 
To Disxrux, verb act [of dis and /imn] to unpaint, to ſtrike ou: 


That which is now a horſe, even with a thou 
The rack iu, and makes it indiſtinct 
| As water is in wine.  Ghakdeſpeare. 5 

To D1'sLocaTE [difſequer, Fr. diſſagare, It. diſſocàr, Sp. of dis and 
loco, Lat.] 1. To put out of the proper place. The ſtrata ſeem'd to 
have been diſſocated. Woodicard 2. To put out of joint. 

To diflccate and tear 
Thy fleſh and bones. Shakeſpeare. 

Di1sLoca'T1ON, Fr. [of dis and focus, Lat. a place} 1. The putting 
out of place or joint, as a bone out of its right place. A diffocation or 
a ſtrain. Grew. 2. The act of ſhifting the places of things in general. 

. The ftate of being diſplaced. The poſture of rocks ſhews that they | 
ſome di/ſccation from their natural ſite. Burnet's Theory. 

To DisLo'pce [di/foger, Fr.] 1. To put or turn out of lodging, 
houſe, or habitation. ſoul d;//odging from another feat. Dryden. 
2. To remove from a place. Shell-tth are never d:/odged, or re- 
moved by ſtorms. Woedzward. 3. To drive an enemy from a ſtation 
or poſt. From your walls di/odge that haughty ſon. Dryden. 4. Io 

remove an army to ſome other quarter. e Volſcians are diſlodge. 
and Marcus gone. Shakeſpeare. 

To Dis toben [with hunters] is to raiſe or rouze beaſts of the 
game from their lodging or harbour. | 

To DisLopGE, verb ad. to go away to ſome other place. 

He reſolv'd, 
With all his legions to 4&/odge. Miltcn. 

Distro val [diflozal, Fr.) 1. Uufaithtal to a fovereign, not true to 

1ance. 


Breach 
Diſiozal on the of man. Milton. 


The lady is Ma Shakeſpeare. 
rñdious; an obſolere ſenſe. 


* alle in love, inconſtant ; ob- 


2. Not true to a huſband ; obſolete. 
3- Treacherous, traiterous, diſhoneſt, 
A falſe ih flave. Shakeſpeare. 4. 
ſolete. 

Dist.o'yatty [of %%] not faithfully, treacherouſly, diſobe - 
diently. Dor 


DIS 


D1sLo'rarness, or DisLo'raLTy [diloyants, Fr.] 1. An act com- 
mitted againſt fidelity and law ; unfai fulneſs, iouſneſs ; com- 


prince. 2. Want of fidelity 
in love ; an obſolete ſenſe. Hero's diffozalty. Shakeſpeare. 


darkneſs | hideous, lamentable, uncomfortable, unhappy, dark. 
Di/mal 

Dismat Dirty, a dull or filly 

m at the gallows. 

+ —oapativ or DrsMaLxess [of diſmal] hideouſneſs, terrible- 
nels, &c. 

Di'smatity [of diſmal] hideouſly, terribly. 

To DisMa'xTLE, werb af. [of dis and mantle, demanteler, Fr. ſman- 
tallare, It. des mantales, Sp.] 1. To throw off any dreſs, to ſtrip. 
Diſmantling him of his honour. South, 2. To unfold, to throw 


| To diſnantk 
So many folds of favour. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
3. To 

enemy's fort. Hakeweſ//. 4. To break down any thing outward. 
His noſe diſmantled in his mouth is found. Dryden. 

To Disa'sx, verb af. [of dis and maſt] to diveſt of a maſk, to 
1 concealment. Thought beſt to %a his beard. 

often. 

To Disua'r [of di/mayar, Sp.] to aſtoniſh, terrify, or put in a 

ight. mocks with — ry at | 

15$MAY [de/may, Sp.] terror, amazement, aſtoniſhment, fright. 
In others countenance read his own diſmay. Milton. 
Disu av EDurss [of dijrrazet} diſpiritedneſs. The valianteſt feels 
inward diſmazedneſs. Sidney. PP 

Dram, Fr. [decime, Lat. tenths] 1. Tithes, or the tenth part of 
fruits, cattle, &e. allotted to miniſters. 2. Ihe tenths of ſpiritual li- 
vings, yearly given to the prince. Two years ne from the clergy. 
Hie. 3. A tribute levied of the tem ity. | 

Let the fr ff. fruits be brought to the biſhop, and to the preſby- 
ters, and to the de2cons, for their maintenance; but let all the T1THE 

de for the maintenance of the ref of the c/rrgy [i. e. door-keepers, 
Sc.] and wirgins, and widows, and the poor. For the fir//-frums be- 
long to the raiEs rs, and the vr acoxs, that minifter to them. Ap; 7. 
Conftit. lib. 8. c. 30. See Bizuor. 

To Disme'mrtr [of dis and menmbrom, Lat. demenbrer, Fr. ſem- 
brare, It drſmembrar, Sp.] to cut off the members or limbe, to diſ- 
joint, to divide or cantle out. Some prince lies hovering like a vul- 
ture to devour or diſmerbey its dying carcaſs. Swift. | 

To Dismemner @ Hern {in carving] is to cut it up. 

Dime una Knife, a ſurgeon's inftrument for cutting off limbs. 

To Dismr'ss [dimifſum, ſup. of dimitte, Lat.] 1. To fend or put 
away. He di/mifſed the aſſembly. Ad. 2. Io diſcharge, to diveſt 
of an office. 3. To give leave of departure. D:/mi/5 our navy from 
your friendly thore. Dryden. 

To Disuiss @ Care in the court of chancery] is to put it quite 
out of the court, without any further hearing. 

Disui'sstox [demiffio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſending away, diſpatch. 
Ir ſerms 2 ſoft d&;/miſſion from Ip 2 1 2. Honourable diſ- 
charge from any poſt. A fair diſmiffion. Ailton., 3. Deprivation, 
diſcharge from 4. | * 
Tour iin 

Is come from Cæſar. Sbaleſpeare 

To Dis uo x TA [from 4 and mortgage] to redeem from mort- 
rage. He diſmorigaged the crown demeſnes. Howell. 

To Disuou'x r, verb ad. {demonter, Fr.] to throw of from a 
Horſe ; as, to di/mount the cavalry. Di/morunted on the Alcian field I 
fall. Milten. 2. Jo throw down from any height, or place of ho- 
To DismounT, verb next. 1. To alight from on horſe back. He 
ordered his cavalry to di/mount. Addiſen. 2. To remove, or deſcend 

from any elevation. 

To DismounT @ piece of Ordinance {in gunnery] is to take or 
throw it down from the carriage; alſo to break or render it unfit for 
_ The Turks artillery was dee with ſhot ſ. um the town. 

lles. 

To Disxa TURAL1zE, verb a ſof dis and naturalige] to make ali- 
en, to deprive of the privileges ot birth. 


Disx a ru kb, adj. [of dis and nature] unnatural, wanting natu- 


ral affection. Athwart arfnatrr'd torment to her. Shakeſpeare. 

Disonz'DbiExCE [of dis and 96-tiertia, Lat. de/obrifance, Fr. diſub- 
bidienza, It. dejobediencia. Sp.] 1. Undutilulneſs, frowardneſs, breach 
ot duty due to ſuperiors. D//obcaiance to parents. Stilling feet. 2. Incom- 
pliance. This di/obedience of the moon will prove | 

The ſun's bright orb does not the planets move. B/ackmore. 

DrsoBt'vitext [A/ brian, Fr. defobediente, Sp. diſoberiens, 
Lat.] undutiful, fruward, nubborn not obſervant of lau ful autho- 
rity. The man of God was del cdient unto the word of the Lord. 
1 Kings. | | 

1 [of £/ebediert] undutifully. | 

To Disopt'y, verb act. [of dis and obedio, Lat. dr/obeir, Fr. di- 
ſubbidir, It. dejobedecir, Sp.) to withdraw one's obedience, to act 
contrary to order, to tranſgreſs prohibition. She abſolutely bade him, 
and he durſt not know how to ei Sire. 

D1sonLIGAa"T1ON [d//obligatir, Lat.] diſpleaſure, ofience. A 4/- 
cbligation to the prince. Clarenaen. 

To D1soBL1'ce [d:/obliger, Fr. deſobliger, Sp.] to diſpleaſe or aff 
ront ; a term by which oftence is tenderly exp So much 4i/o- 
b/iged, that he quitted the kivg's party. Clarendon. | 

150BLI'GiNG [a participle of 4i/cblige] diſguſting, offenſive. It 
renders wiſe men diſebliging and troubleſome. Government of the 


Tongue. 
ER adv. [from di/cb/iging] in a diſguſting manner. 
D1$0BL!'aixncxtss [adion d;/>bligeante, Fr.] diſplcating behaviour, 


readineſs to diſguſt. 
D1so'zseD, adj. [of dis and orb] thrown out of the proper orbit. 


Like a ſtar diferb'd. Shakeſpeare. 


ip a place of its outworks. Diſmantling and demoliſhing the | 


DIS 

To DisoabEA {of difortre, Fr. d ſerdinare, It. defordexer, Sd) 
t. Lo put out of order, to confound. The incurſions of the Gotha 
<fordered the affairs of the Koman empire. Arbathnor. 2. To vex, 
to diſcompoſe the mind. 3. To make ſick, to diſturb the body. 

Diso ab [ diferdre, Fr. difordinare, It. deſerdenir, Sp.] 1. Con- 
fuſion, want of regular diſpoſition. Objects in the greateſt conſuſion 
and diſorder. Specrator. 2. Trouble or diſcompoſure cf mind, turbu. 
lence of paſſions, 3. Tumult. buitle. | 

A greater favour this 4/order brought. II aller. 
4. Irregularity. neglect of rule. 
From vulgar bounds with brave di/crder part. Pate. 
3. Sickneſs, diſtemper, commonly ſome flight diſeaſe. Dig iti 
the body. Locke. 6. Breach of laws or eflabliſhed inttitution. U 
order in marriages. Wiſdom. 7. Riot. lewenchs, exceſs. 

Dis“ abzaED, adj. {of dſerd+r} irregular, debaucked. Men 0 
4 frder'd. fo debauch'd ind bold. 8 . 

DisoabEAZDN Ess [of Afar dere] want of order, corfuſiun. D/ 
orderedneſ; of the ſoldiers KI. 

Diso“unZaL N, adv. [of J] 1. Being without ord-, chr. 4 
Diforderly, confuſed and general things. Hale. 2. Tuniu'tagus, ir- 
regular. D:jorderly multude. eu. 3. Lau lee, conuety W., 
law. At the mercy of thoſe hunpry and Ard people Bw 

| Drsozpt ny, adv. [from d.] I. Without rule or method 
Fighting &/oraerly with Bones Na b. 2. Without law, inurd:- 
natcly. We behaved not ourtelves 4 ferderly. 2 Thefalyricns. | 
: Disoxbixarr Fd: / ralon n.. Fr. „ jorrdinato, Ic J being out of order, 
irregular. not living by the rut-+ of virtue. 

Theſe not ordinate, vet caulcicls ſuffer _ 
The puniſhment of Citluluts days. Milter 

Diso'rvIxATELY loft] wegularly, rviciouily. 

Disokix“xTAT TD. eee of a ſun-c;al (of di. neg. and erer. 
T eaſt] turned away from the catt, or proper direction. Hart): 
uſes it. 5 

To Di:o'ws [of dis and 2. x] 1. Not to take knouledg: tor, ot 
not to own, to deny. | | 

They who brother's better claim ory. Dryden. 
2. To abrogate, to renounce. An author d/-w0n:d a ſpurious piece 
Sarift. | 

To Di:ratin [4 an.. Lat.] to ſpread abroad, to ftretck ont. 

_ Dispa"s$10x% {of d/parfio, Lat.] the act of ſpreading abzoart 
Sc. 

To Di:pa'rare, verb adt. [dijpar, Lat.) 1. To decry or fe 3! 

of, to treat with contempt. to mock. to reproach. 

_ with minc'd pics, and w* arage | 

1 heir beſt and dearett triend, plum-porridge. Hudtbras. 
2. To match unequally, to injure by union with ſomething inferior. 
5. To injure by a compariſon with ſomething of lefs vatue. 4. To 

the cauſe of diforace. to bring reproach upon. Forbidding ap- 

perrances G/p4arage the actions of men lincerely pious. Aetrrbury. 
5. io marry any to another of inferior condiwon. 6. To ſet at 
nought. to {light. | | 
DisPa'aaGtmexT [of W/arage! 1. An undervaluing, a ſpeaking 
ili of. 2. Injurious union or compariſon with ſomething inferior. 
They take it for a ciþaragerent to fort tue felves with any other. 
L"Eflrange. 4. Reproach, indignity. No D aragement to philoſo- 
phy. G/anvilie. 3. It has 1 beiore the perſon or thing diſparaged. 
Diſparagement to the author. Dryden. | 

DisyarRaGemexrT [in law} the matching or diſpoſing of an heir or 
heireſs in marriage under his or her dg, or againſt decency. 
2 counted her blocd a di/pzragement to be mingled with the King's 

acon. 

Drspa'ractr [of fſparage] one wat dilzrace., ohe that tre: 
with indignity. . | 

Disea'xaTts [diſperata, Lat. with logiciaas] a tort of opoince,, 

are altogether unlike one another, as a mam aud a tone, Sc 
ſo as that they cannot be compared. | | | 

Disra nir v { diiparite, Fr. diſparita, It. Aar Sp 4; frornar, 
Lat.] 1. Incquality, difference in deg: ce or ant. A i/purity of 
condition or profeſſion. 0e 2. Unhb clint. | 

10 Disra'rk {of dis, nog. and park] 1. Tio tike away the pales 


or incloſure of a park. 


Till his free muſe threw down the pale, 

And did at onte di/park them all. Walls 
2. To throw a park open. Diſpart's ty parks, and fell d my foreſt 
woods. Shakeſpeare. 

Dir url Eb, or Diser'kel ED [in Eeraldry] looſely ſcattered, or 
ſhooting itſelf into ſeveral parts. | 8 

Disrakr [with gunrers] is the thickeſt of the metal at the mouth 
and breech of a piece of ordnauce. | 

To Disrax r, to divide in two, to break, to burſt. The voice of 
time 1 towers. Hier. ; 

To Disrar r à Cann * gunnery] is to ſet a mark at or near the 
muzzle-ring of it, to be of an equal weight or level with the top of 
the baſe ring, that a ſight line taken upon the top of the baſe ring 
againſt the touch-hole, will be parallel to the axis of the concave c 
linder, or hollow length of the piece, for the gunner to take aum by it. 
to the mark he is to ſhoot at. | * 

Disra kx TED, part. pal. ¶ diſpartitus, Lat.] divided into two vr 
more parts. | 

Disra'ssiox [of dis and paſſion] exemption from pation or n.cuta! 
diſturbance. Apathy or 4/pafſion is called by the Moritz, quir 
tiſm. Temple. : . 

DisPa"*$198aTE [of 45 and paſſimrate] free from pailion ; Co... 
temperate. Clarendon and Milton uſe it. dear 

Drsra'rcu [depeche, Fr. jpaccio, It. deſpachs, Sp | the quick 48 
of a thing, riddance. See DesraTtcH, ard its derivatives. 5 

To Disra ren [depecher, Fr. ſpucciare, It. deſpachar, P 1. To 
haſten, or rid of. 2. Lo ſend away in halte. 3. Io kill v tpn, 
or quickly. | | 

15Pa'TCHES [depeches, Fr. di pacci, It.] letters ſent abroad con- 
cerning public affairs. 1 GE 

Drsrarcuks [with the canting crew] mittimus's, ot warrants from 


a juſtice of the peace to ſend rogues to priſon 


- 
— 


* 
2:3 


v1 8 


Derag cn of deperbe, Fr. and fail} quick, making difpatch 
L t | , 
Dirspau rent of A and fam crutus, ot außer, Lat. pour; m law ] 
put out of 2 capacity of ſuing in forma paxperis, i. e. without paying 
fers. 
To Diri't. e, Lat.] to drive away. It 4fels darkneſo. 
L che : 


Der os Can /proce, Fr.] expence, charge. A vault they built for | 


erat d ſperce. Spenſer. | 

To Dirt xp [1:fpenth, Lat.] to fpend or lay out money, to con- 
tune. The were karce able to Med the third part. Spenſer. 

Diers {move [&ſpentrofns, Lat.] ſumptuous, coſtly. 

Drert'xs aki, Sp. [4/, -»ſabile, It. of end, Lat] capable of, 
or cha: may be diipenſed with. 

Disr'vsaRT (Aiſpenſaire, Fr. diſjer/arium, Lat.] 1, A treatiſe of 
meclicines. 2. A place where they are made or kept, and diſpenſed. 
To thee the lov'd e reſign. Garth. 

Disrexsa“ Trion, Fr. IAH enſaſione, It. diſpen/ſacizn, Sp. of diſpenſa- 
tir, Lat.] v. The act of dealing out any thing. 2. Diſtribution, ma- 

nagement. Drſperſaticn of water to all parts. Woodward. 

Di5pEx$aTtox Cin law] 1. Suffering or permitting a man to do a 
thing contrary to law. 2. A licence or permiſſion. 3. An indul- 
gence fro.n the pope. * 2 

DrsyexsaT1ox by zen cane. If any ſtatute tends to reſtrain 
ſome prerogative incident to the yon of the King, as to the right 
of pardoning, c. which are inſeparable from the king; by a clauſe 
of non 2btante, he may diſpenſe with it; this was difannulled by Stat. 
1 W. and M. f : 
Dtsrexsartox {in pharmacy] is when the ſimples of a compo- 

— are ſet or placed in order, leſt any of the ingredients ſhould be 

rgotten. | 

D1:ytx5AaTION [of a law) is that which ſuſpends the obligation of 
a lau itſelf, and is diſtinct from the equity of it, and from the equita- 
ble conſtruction of it; for equity is only the correction of a law that is 
too general or univerſal. | 

Disrrxsariox [with divines] the Cealing of God with his crea- 
tures, diltribution of good and evil; as the giving the Levitical law 
to the Jews, the goſpel to the Gentiles, and God's ſending his fon for 
the redemption of mankind, Sc. The dfper;/ations of eternal happt- 
neſs. Taylor. | 

Drsytxs4'ToR, one employed in dealing out any thing, a diſtribu- 
tor. Bacon uſes it. | 

Drsy+'x*aTory, or Drepr'x5arY, . {difpenſatoriam, Lat.] a 
book which give> direction to the apothecaries in the ordering every 
ingredicnt as to the quantity and manner of making up their coinpo- 
— ; the ſame with pharmacopæia. In the chymical di/pen/atory. 

acorn. 

To Di:yr'h5t, verb act. [difperſor, Fr. diſienſare, It. diſpenſer, Lat.] 

1. To diſtribute or diſpoſe of, to adminiſter, to beſtow, to manage. 
The 4:/er/i-:3 of his goſpel. Decay of Picty. 2. To make up a medi- 
Cine. 

To Disproce avith, verb neut. 1. To exempt or excule from, to 
allow. D:/p?n/inz with oath. Raleigh. 2. To free from the obli- 
gation of a law, to clear from. [This conſtruction ſeems ungramma- 
tical. Jie] | could not difterje with myſelf from making a voyage 
to Caprea. hen. z. To obtain a diſpenſation from, to come to 
agreement with. {This ſtructure is irregular, unleſs it be here ſup- 
poſe! to gn, as it may, to diſcount, to pay an equivalent, Jalu- 
5. | 
: I? thon not ſworn allegiance unto me? 

Caan thou di/per/+ with heav'n for ſach an oath ? 
Shakeſpeare. 

Diorzysz {from the verb] diſpenſation, exemption. Indulgences, 
1% , pardons, bulls. Milton. 

Disee'xstn [of igen] one that diſpenſes or deals out any thing. 
Die, ers of that faith. Sprar. 

io Disrt'oprtt {ds ulr, Lat. denpler, Fr. deſp:blar, Sp. /prpo- 
Lye, It.] to unpeople, or defiroy the people of a country. Their 
laads , ec and wenkened. Spenſer. 

Dip, orLer [of dijpeople] one tnat difpeoples or waſtes a country 
ol its inhabitants. 

Nor trowle for pikes, dpcρν of the lake. Gay. 

Disrr“suos {with botaniſts] is a term uſed of plants, which 
bear two ſeeds after each flower, as rubin, madder, pattina, a parſ- 
np. Ec. 
| 1 o Dreyr'nGe, verb a2. [4:/pergo, Lat.] ro ſprinkle, to ſcatter. 
| Shakeſpeare uſes. _ | 

To Dizrt re [d/prrſuir, ſup. of diſpergo, Lat. diſterſer, Fr. di 
pargere, It.] 1. To ſpread abroad, to ſcatter. They were difper/ed 
through the countries. Exzeizel, 2. To dulipate. Soldiers 4 perſe 
themſelves. Shakeſpeare. | 

D:zyEkSEDLY, adv, [of dijprrjed] ſeparately, in divers places. 
ny here and there. Hooker. 

1SPE'RSEDNFs5 [of diſperſed] diſperfion, ſtate of being diſ- 
rſed. 
E DR [of Ai eſe] thinneſs, ſtate of being ſcattered here 
and there. Di/per/enr/; of habitations. Prerexwoed. 

Dis»t'2:tn (of di/jer/-} one that diſperſes or ſcatters. Authors and 
diyerſors of defamatory libels. Spectatar. | 

Disyt'n519x, Fr. [ erſiane, It. of d/perfio, Lat.] the act of ſcat- 
tering into ſcyeral parts, the ſtate of being ſcattered. Noah began 

from thence his A pern. Raleigh. þ 

Dip: a>tux [in Coptrics] the point of diſperſ;on, is a point from 
which refracted rays begin to diverge, when their refraction renders 
nem divergent. 

Disrurvoond'u RA, or DiasrurNDoO“uENA 7 d :r3urce ney 
Gr. to ſling afunder] a puniſhment anciently in uſe among the Per- 
fians, in which they drew down the tops of two trees together, and 
bound the offender to each of them by the legs; the tree being let go, 
by their force violent!y tore the offender in pieces. 

'Bioprieraxce [4/ icientin, Lat.] good conſideration. 

To Distri, vun att. [of dis, — and ſpirit! 1. To bring 
den one's ſpirit, to co down, to diſcourage. Not ſpirited with 
any Hictions. Dryer. 2. To exhauſt the ſpirits, to opprets the con- 
Hitatlon. He has Arm ſelf by a debauch. Cell 


DIS 


Dr:er #17 154755 [of arfririted] adeprivation, lowneſ:, or an 
ment of {pirits or courage. f 

Disri'rovs ſof h and /pite} full of ſpite, angry. 

To Disrr act [depiacer, Fr.] 1. To put one out of place, to +» 
move. 2. To put out of any ſtate or office. To diſp uc any ww; , 
arc in. Baron. 3. To diſorder. 

You have lac the mirth, broke the good meeting, 
With moſt admir'd diforder. Shakeſpeare. 

Drs?1.a'cexcy. 1. Incivility. 2. Diſguſt. The &/lacercis; |» 
receives. Decay , Piet. 

To Di:zyLa'xT [A lante, Lat. deplanter, Fr.] 1. To pluck or di. 
up that which was planted, to remove a plant. 2. Todrive a people 
from their fixed reſidence. People are not di/planted. Bacyr, 
Disrraxrartox [of dis and plantatio, Lat.] 1. The removal of + 
plant. 2. The driving out of a people. 

DispL a'xTIxG Scop, an inſtrument to take up plants, with earth 
about them. 

To Drzsei.a'y [A pluer, deplier, Fr. diſelegar, Sp.] 1. To ſpread 
wide. In 3 * the 24. = . To unfold, V6 
exhibit to the ſight or the mind. The words of revelation % d, 
truth to mankind. Locke. 3. To ſet forth to advantage; to make 2 
ſhew of. Obſcure lights which they will at once «play to the nicht. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. To declare at large, to talk without reſtraint. 

The very fellow which of late | 

Dijp/ay'd fo ſaucily againſt your highneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To carve, to cut up. He carves, diſplays, and cuts up to a wor 
der. Spectator. | 

DiseL a'y [ie, Fr.] an unfolding, an opening wide, an chi 
n of any thing to view. The ſtupendous 4plays of omaiputero, 
fectator. | 

Disrra'vro [in blazonry] is a term uſed of birds, and refpcci. 
2 — of their bodies; as, an eagle di/played, is an eagle di. 


pa or ſpread out. 
DrseLEasaxce [of diſpleaſe] » diſcontent ; this word is now 
obſolete. Him to 4/pleaſance . Spenſer. 


Disk asaxct latſant, Fr.] unpleaſant, diſſ leaſing. Noxic..- 
and Aiſfleaſant „ Glanville. * 5 

To DiseLE'ast [deflaire, Fr. difpiacere, It. de/plazer, Sp. &/ ra- 
rer, Port. of dis and places, Lat.] 1. Not to „to offend. D-/. 
lea ſing to God. 2, To be ible or diſagrecable to, to trouble 
or vex, to diſguſt, to raiſe averſion. Foul fights Ap . a- 
COR. . 

Drsyr.t'as1xcxEs5 [of di/pleafing] offenſiveneſs, quality of ofic114 
ing. Di//leaingneſ; in actions. Locke. | 

DiseLE asurE [deplaifir, Fr. difpracere, It. deſilaxer, Sp.] 1. . 
front, diſcourteſy offence, pain given. I do them a &/ble. 
Judges. 2. Uneaſineſs or pain received, diſcontent, diſſatisſaction. 
Ablence of good carries di/pleaſare or pain with it. Lecke. 3. An 
ger, indignation. To incur God's d/picofare. Hooker. 4. State of 
diſgrace, in which one gets diſcount-n:nce ; disfavour. Being in 
p cafare with the p pe. Pracham. 

To Disrrr'asuak, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to difpleaſe, rot : 
win affection; a word not elegant, and now obſolete. The way ut 
pleaſuring or d;/plcojuring. Bacon. | 

To DrsepLo've [7iſp/zds, Lat.] to diſcharge with a loud noiſe, as + 
gun, to vent with violence. In poſture to lade their ſecond fire. 

Hon. | 

Disrro'siox [ius Lat.] the act of breaking or burſting aſunde 
with a you noi ſe or ſound, the letting off a gun. , 

To Disro'is, [nie r, Fr. ffogliure, or diſprgiiare It. 4% ale, 
Lat.] to rob, rifle 4 poll "Y rY N 

Disroria“Tiox, Lat. the act of robbing, rifling, or diſpoiling. 

Disros p us [in grammar] the foot of a Latin verſe, conſiſling 
of four ſyllables, and thoſe all long, as concludantis ; it being a com- 
polition of two ſpondees. | 

To Disro'x T one's elf, verb ad. | of l 
ſelf with mirth or play. Comes hunting 
Shak:ſ; eare. 

Disro“ar | dijporte, It.] divertiſement, paſtime. 

D1seo'a TING, fporting, diverting, playing. Milton. f 
Disro'sal [of &/p+/e] 1. Ihe act of diſpoſing or regulating; regu- 
lation. Tax not divine —_ Millan. 2. The power of diſpoung 
or diſtributing, the right of beſtowing. The di/ps/al of my filter Jenny 
for lite. Alu en. 3. Government. Putting our minds into the 4 
peſals of others. Locke. 4. Command, management. 

To Disyo'sr, verb act. [ di bono, Lat. diſprfer, Fr. d/porre, It. a, 
rer, Sp.] 1. To order, or ſet in order, to adjuit. 

The knightly forms of combat to di/po/e. Dryden. 
2. To employ to various purpoſes, to diffuſe. 

Thus whilſt he cid her various pow'rs dt/po/e, 

The world was free from tyrants, wars, and foes. Prior. 
3. To give, to place, to beſtow. You have d;ſp;/ed much in works o. 
public piety. Sp. t. 4. To turn to any particular end. 

Endure and conquer, Jove will ſoon pe 

To future good, our paſt and preſent woes. Dryden. 
5. To prepare, to fit, or make for any ; 

'Fhen muſt thou thee &þ»/e another way. Spenſer. 
6. To frame the mind, to incline. Suſpicions di/foſe kings to tyrar - 
ny. Bacon. 7. To dijþ;Je ; to apply to any purpoſe, to transter 
to any perſon or uſe. To die of their poſſeſſions and perſon- 
Lacke. 8. To put into the hands of another. I have doſed of he. 
to a man of bullet. Tatler. 9. To give away. 

A rural judge d of beauty's prize. Waller. 
10. To employ to any end. The lot is caſt into the lap, but the 
whoſe eng thereof is of the Lord. 11. To place in any conc'- 
tion. What to reſolve, and how 4/p-/e of me. Dryden. 12. To put 
away by any means. More water than can be 4% ed of. Burner. 

To Disrosk, verb neut. to bargain, to make terms ; obſolete 


now. 
She ſaw you did ſuſpect 
She had %%, of Cæſar. 
DisPo'se, ab. 1. Power, diſpoſal. 


tare, It.] to divert onc 
is way, to difport himſel! 


Shakeſpeare. | 
All that is mine I leave 


at thy 4i/:/c. Shak-jeare. 2. Dulribution, act of government: 
Th' un- 


DIS 
Th' unſcarchable diſpoſe 
Of highett wiſdom. Milte. | 
2. Diſpoſition, cait of behaviour ; an obſolete ſenſe. 
He hath a perſon and a ſmooth 4/jo/e | 
To be ſuſpected to make women falſe. SHaleſpeare. 
4. Diſpoſition, inclination caſt of mind; obſolete. 
He carries on the ſtream of his d;/pe/e 
Without obſervance or reſpe& of any, 
In will peculiar. Shakeſpeare. 
D1syo'stn [of di/pe/c] 1. He that di diſtrĩbutes, or beſtows. 
2. Governor, director. The abſolute &/po/er of all things. South 3. 
One 2 to whom he pleaſes. The maſter ſword 4% nſer of thy 
. tor. 


Disro'skDoxkEss [Aen. Fr. of Lat.] diſpoſition. 

Disrost'Tiox, Fr. [ diſpo/iionc, It. diſpeficion, Sp. of diſpeſitio, Lat.] 
1. The act of diſpoſing, order, diſtribunon. I he OHpehiiν of the 
work. Dryden. 2. Natural fitneſs, quality. Refrangibility of the rays 
is their diſpoſition to be refracted. Newton. 3. Tendency to any act or 
ſtate. A great di/peſition to putrefaction. Bacen. 4. Inclination, ha- 
bit or temper of mind. The villanous inconſtancy of man's A paſition. 
Shakeſpeare. 5. Aﬀettion of kindneſs or ill will. The Di/p:/1t:ons of 
each people towards the other. Sw:/?. 6. Predominant inclination. 
Diſpofiticn is when the power and ability of doing any thing is for- 
ward and ready upon every occaſion to break into action. Locke. 
D1serosrT1oON [in ethics] is an imperfect habit; where the perſon 
operates, but with ſome difficulty, as in learners. ce | 

Disrostriox [in architecture] is the juſt placing of all the ſeveral 
parts of an edifice according to their proper order. 

Diseo'siT1vE [of diſpoſe] implying diſpoſal of any property, de- 
cretive. Sentences wherein ii and enacting terms ar: made 
uſe of. Ayliffe. | | 

Diseo'siTivELY, adv. [of diſjcfitive] 1. In a diſpoſitive manner. 
2. Reſpecting individuals, diſtributively. Brown uſes it. 

Disro's iron, Lat, a diſpoter or ſetter in order. 
 DisrosrToR {with aſtrologers] that planet which is lord of that 
| ＋ _— planet happens to be; which it is therefore ſaid 
to diſpoſe of. 

—— Ee, Fr. ſpofefare. It. depaſcer, Sp. of 4s, 
priv. and Pe im, Lat.] 1. To tun wo x out, or deprive of 
_ poſſeſſion. The children went to Gilead, it, and 4/þ-/efed the 

Amorite which was in it. Nambers. 2. Commonly with / before 
the thing taken au iy. To diſp:fſeſs a man of this conceit. Yillorfer. 
3. Formerly with re. To . and throw out a vice from that 
heart. South. | 
 _ DrsPosst's10N [A cd e, Fr. of dis and poſſidere, Lat.] a being 
put out of poſi:fhon. | 
Disro'suxt [of di/poe] 1. The act of diſpoſing, a diſpoſal ; go- 
vernment, management. They ſurrendered it and themielves to his 
| diſpoſure. Sandy. 
warlike diſpoſure. Merton. 

DisraA 1s [of ds, neg. and praiſe] blame, ccnſure, reproach. 
The whole praiſe or difpra;/e of ſuch a performance. Adliiſin. 

To DrsprA'iss [of dis and prijer, Fr. or from the ſubſt.] to diſpa- 
rage, to find fault with, to blame. I diſpraiſed him before the wicked. 


| Shakeſpeare. . 
1 [of difpra;ſe] one who diſpraiſes, cenſures or 
mes. EE 


Dises A'iSe1BLE [of A unworthy of praiſe. 

Dispr&a'151NGLY, adv. (of di/praifſog} with blame, in a diſpraiſing 
manner. I have ſpoke of you 4/praifing/y. Shakeſpeare. 

To Disext'ad [of dis and ſpread} to ſpread different ways; in 
this word, and a few others, dis has the ſame force as in Latin com- 
poſition, and means different ways, in different directions. Her beams 
diſpreaden clear. Spenſer. | 

Above, below, around, with art prend. Pope. 
Disraorir [of dis, neg. and praßt, Fr.] damage, loſs, detri- 
ment. | 

To Disrac'rir [of ds and profiter, Fr.] to endamage, Sc. 
Disero'F1TABLE {of ds and profitable, Fr.] unprofitable. 
D1syRoo'e [of dis and prof] the act of diſproving, confutation, 
| — of error or falſnood. Somewhat towards the di/prorf. At- 
= . | 
To Disrxo'rERT v, verb af. [of dis and property] to diſpoſſeſs of 
any property | ee 

DisproPo'RTION, Fr. [ proportion, It. diſpropoerciin, Sp. of dis 
and proertic, Lat.] the ſtate of not anſwering or holding proportion 
with; inequality, unſuitableneſs in 7 of one thing or one 
of the ſame thing to another, want of ſymmetry. Vaſt 4/proportion of 
the things of this life to the deſires and _ of our foul. Roger:. 

To Di5proyO'k TION { di/proportienner, Fr.] to render or make une- 
_ qual, to miſmatch, to join things unſuitable in quantity. 


Diſtance 
and mens fea.s di/proportioncd every thing. Sucking. | 


DierRoroRTIoN ABLE, DisprROPOo'RTIONAL, or DisPROPORTION- 


Ar {of A, and propertimnatus, Lat. des and preportionel, Fr.] bearing no 
proportion to, unequal, unſuitable in quantity. A di/proporti-rable 
quantity of water. Braame. None of our members are di/preporticnate 
to the reſt. Ray. 

DispROPOKTION/BLENESS, DisPROPORTIONALNESS, Or Disrao- 
PORTIONATENFSS {Of di/proportienne, Fr. and neſs, Eng.] the ſtate of 
being not proportionable. 

DispnoPo'tTIONABLY, Or DisproPORTIONATELY, not propor- 
tionably, unſuitably, without ſymmetry. 


To Dizrro've, eb af. (of ai, and prouuer, Fr.] 1. To prove 


the contrary, to convict of error or falſhood. This expoſition they 
plainly diſprove. Hecker. 2. To convict a 2 — of error. They 
behold thoſe things 4:ſproved, diſannull'd and rejected. Hooker. 

Disero'veER * diſprove] 1. One that diſproves or confutes. 2. 
One that blames or centures. If the following paſſage be not ill printed 
for diſapprover. The ſame commenders or e./prevers. Wetten.. 

Disev'n1$HABLE [of dis ard panifbable) being without penal re- 
ſtraint. Not diſpuniſbable of waſte. Swift. 

To Disru'xsE, verb add. [of d, and purſe] 1. To pay, to dif-urſe, 
It is not certain that the following paſſage ſhould not be writt. n dilburſe, 


2. State, poſture. They remained in a kind of 


DIS 


Many a pound of my own proper flore, 
Becauſe | would — the needy commons. 
Have I Ziſparſed to the garriſons. Shakeſpeare. 

Drsev'raBLE tel, Lat. diſputable, Fr. and Sp! 1. Tha: 
which may be diſputed, liable to diſpute. Not in themſelves 4/para- 
Gle. South. 2. Lawful to be conteſted. Until any point is deter - 
mined to be a law, it remains dyputable by every tubj<ci. Su,. 

Dispu'ranLENEss, liableneſs to be diſputed. 

Drzev”raxr [diſputante, It. and Sp. difpatens, Lat.) a diſputer. 
one who holds a diſputation. Our d:/patants put me in mind of the 
1 — Spectator 8 

ISPUTA TION | ſputatice, It. difputaciin, Sp. of /iſputatio, Lat. 
t. The act of diſputing, arguing, or — — (ki!l of —— 
Conſider what the learning of 4/prrativr is. Locke. 2. Argumentatix e 
conteſt, controverſy. Diputatias about the knowledge of God avai- 
eth little. Hooker. = 

Disrurarious [from /] caviling, prone to diſpute. Of 2 
very diſputatious temper. Al iſon. 

DiseuTa'rive [d/putativs, It.] apt to diſpute, diſpoſed ta debate. 
A cavilling, diſpztative, and ſceptical temper. / att. | 

To Drsev'rE, verb neat. [dijputer, Fr. diſputor, Sp. diſprrare, It. 
and Lat.] 1. To hold a difputation, to debate, diſcourſe, or treat ol, 
8 reaſon. F ignting is a worſe expedient than | Aiputiug. Decay of 
Piety. 

To Disru' rk, ger af. to quarrel or wrangle. 

10 Disrurt à Matter c anther. 1. lo firive or contend for it, 
whether by word: or a&tions. Things were Aiſputed before they were 
determined. Hezter. 2. Io oppole, to queſtion. 

Not to diſpute 
My prince's orders, but to execute. Dry. 
3. To diicufs, to think on; an obiolete fente. Diſpute it like 2 man. 
dhate/peare. Es 

Dizev're, Fr. [4i/pzta, It. and Sp. 4 batatie, Lat.] debate, dit- 
2 conteſt, quarrel or wrangling. The very thing in di/7uce. 

CRE. | 

Disev'rELt:s [from dite] not diſputed, not controvertible. 

Disyv"Tte {from te, one that difputes, a controvertit. Ve- 
hement % unters. Stilling feet. | 

Drsqu+LliFica'tioN, a thing that unqualifes, the flate of being 
unqualited. A ſufficient d4/qun/tfication of a wite. SpeHtator. | 

To Darter {of 4. neg. and guatifier, Fr.] 1. To render 
unqualiticd, to diſable by forme impedizarnt natural or legal. Unwor- 
thy aud di/gualficd perions. he. 2. 10 deprive of a right or 
claim by ſome reſtriction, to except from any grant. The church 
of England diſgualifies thole emplo, ed to preach its coctrine from tha- 
ring in the civil power. C. | 

— the act of taking cf the ſcales of ſihes See 
D: Q!7 MATION. 

To Disqua"xTITY, werb af. [of dis and quantity] to diminiſli. 
Be entreated of fifty to diſgnantity your train. Shakeſpeare. 

To Disqur'tT [of dis, and guzero, Lat.] to diſturb one's quiet or 
reſt, to render uneaſy, to trouble, to perplex. By anger and unpa- 
tience the mind is diſguicted. Dappa. | 

 DrsqQuier, ai. [of des or dir, and quict, Fr.] unquietnefs. trou- 
ble, perplexity. Future difquiet. 7iclotion. 5 

Disduikr, adj. unquiet, uneaſy. Be not fo diner. Shakeſpeare. 

aki £& [from ue r] one that diſquicrs, diſturbs or har- 
raſſes. 

Dr-qui'tTLY, adv {from difgeier} refilefily, anxiouſly, withor? 
calinneſs. He reed difquretiy. Wijeman. | 

Dis@ur'tTxtss, unquietaeſs, uncaſineſs, diftn:bance. Mach 4 


quietne/s enſued. Hooker. 


DisQu1'setruve [from di/quiet] anxicty, diſturbance, want of tran- 
quility. A multitude of 4% quietndes. At on. ; 

Disguist“T 10 [difgnifetio, Lat.] a diligent ſearch or enquiry into a 
thing, or the examination cf a matter, a particular enquiry into the 
nature, kind and circumſtances of any problem, qucſl;on or topic. 
Reſolve our diſqur/itions. Brown. | 
| Free and Candid Disquisirioxs, the title of e late truly candid, 
but moft important, enquiry into ſome things, in our PUBLIC forms 
of wors4a1P, Sc. which the authors of that book propoſe to be re 
conſidered, as — good work of FR MUATiox might be car- 
ried to a yet greater height, and ſomewhat more of egmurTivE CRI“ 
STIA%ITY be reflored amongſt us. | 

To Dizra'xx [of dis and rank, deranzer, Fr.] to put out of order, 
or out of the ranks ; alſo, to degrade flom one's rank. | 

D:sR4a'xKED {of dis, and rang, Fr.] put out of the ranks, diſor- 
DisxaTiox ARE, or DiraTIONant {in old law Lat.] to juſtify or 
ſtand by the denial of a fat; to clear one's ſelf of a crime; to traverſe 
an indictment. 

To DisxEGa'tn [of des and rrgarder, Fr.] to have no regard to or 
for, to ſlight, not to mind. Thoſe faits God diſregarded. Smalridge. 

Disxx GA“ * des and regard, Fr.] a ſlighting, neglecting, a ta- 
king no notice of. | 

D15REGA'RDEUL [of diſregard and full] negligent, heedleſs, care- 
lefs, flighting. 

DisREGa'RDFUL?.Y [from diſregardful] negligently, ſlightingly. 

To DisxE'L15H [of dis and relifb] i. To make nauſcous, to infet 
with an unpleaſant taſte. Anxiety diſre/z/4c3 the fruition. Pogers. 2. 
Not to reliſh well, to diſapprove or diſlike. Private enjoyments are lot 
or diſerelifbed. Pope. | 

Disak Lisn (of dis and reli} 1. Bad taſte, nauſeouſneſs. 

With hateful di/re/; writh'd their jaws. Milton. 
2. Diſlike of the palate, ſqueamiſhneſs. An indifierency or di e 
to bread or tobacco. Locke. 

Disre'PUTABLE [of dis and reputable] not reputable. 

D1sREPUTA'TION, or DisxEru“rE [of dis, and repetatio, Lat.] 1. 
Ill name or fame, diſcredit, lofs of reputation. Bring di/reputation to 
himſelf. Hayward. Bring governing abilities under % e. Sour. 
2. Diſgrace, diſhonour. Cen Elizabeth it is no #:ſreputation to fol- 


low. Bacon. 


ol 
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Jo iure [of &, neg. and reſpefe, Lat.] to ſhow a te- 
ire, to be uncivil to. | 
Dise vr {of ais and reſectus, Lat. reſpect] want of reſpeft, 
2ight, irreverence, an act approaching to rudeneſs. Difreſed to act. 
of ſtate. Clarendon. 3 
Deontsrt'c tur {of & fee and pull, Sax. ] not ſhe u ing reſpeR, 


uncivil, irreverent. 


Diarsercrrutrur * Hfreſpe tui] irreverently. without reſpect. | 


"Think eFH cf their great grandmothers. Adi ſor. 

Pune CTIFULYE:S, propenſity, &c. to ſhew diſreſpect. 

To Daf {of ait, and rte] to pull off a robe, to trip one 
of his garment» ; generally with beſore the thing diveſted. D:/robed 
their glory. Witon. | 
Dien v' rr, or Dixvpr [diraptus, Lat.] broken or rent aſunder. 

Dreav'rriox, or Dix vrriox [diraptio, Lat.] the act of breaking 
aſunder, breach. This 4i/-uption and diſlocation of the ſtrata. I 
.. | 

DissaT1SFa'cTION [of dir, and ſti faction, or ſati:faFio, Lat.] 
diſcontent, diſguſt, diſpleaſure, want of ſomething to compleat the 
wiſh. Subject to much uneaſineſs and di/atisfatiom. Addifor. 

Dissarisracrokistss [from diſatisfuctory] unſatisfyingneſs, Tc. 
inability to give content. 555 

Drsarif cron [of dis, and ſatfadtaire, Fr.] giving no ſatis- 
faction, offenſire, diſpleaſing. unable to give content. 

To Dissa Trier [of At, and ſatisfacio, Lat. or ati faire, Fr.] 1. 
ro diſpleaſe, to diſcontent. Since then are not big enough to ſatisfy, 
they ſhould not be big enough to d//at:;fy. Collier. 2. To fail to 
pleaſe, to want ſomething requiſite tor content. I ſtill retain ſome of 
mv notions, after your having appeared d4Fatisfied with them. Locke. 

Dissx, a market town of Norfolk, on the river Wavency, 93 miles 
from London. | | 

To Dis5t'cr [A cdum, Lat. diſequer, Fr.] 1. To cut open a 
dead body, to anatomize. Dic your mind, examine every nerve. 
Roſcommon. 2. To divide, to examine minutely. This paragraph I 
have 4 cted for a ſample. Atterbury. | 

Diss cr tox, Fr. of Lat. the act of cutting aſunder or in pieces. 

Dissk'crios [with anatomiſts] the cutting up or anatomizing the 


bad:cs of animals, anatomy. The 4&/:#:ex of a coquet's heart. Ad- 


for. 

0 Dissk'isk [of At, and ſaiſir, Fr.] in law, ſignifies to difpoſſeſs, 
to turn out of poſſeſſion. His ancient patrimony his family had been 
aiſſ te of. Les te. | 

D:s341'sz +, he who is put out of poſſeſſion of his lands or terements. 

Drssri'st u \ 4/erfer, Fr. in law] an unlawful diſpofleſſing a perſon 
of his lands and tenements, or other immoveable or incorporeal right. 

Diss FI“ Ag 299. [a law term] is where a Gitle.tor is put out 
of his poſſeſſion by another. 

D15:t''s0K, he who puts another out of poſicfion. 

Drss+1'-0r+:5 from Ai eier] a woman who put another perſon cut 
of poſleton. 

To Drunter, verb ach. ¶ diſi muler, Fr. difſimutart, It. di nular, 
Sp. and Port. of 4. Tm, Lat. ſenblauce, difjemblance, and probably 
d:ſembler, in old Fr. Ja] 1. To pretend or feign, to conceal or 
cloak, to diſguiſe or pretend that not to be which really is. Touch- 
ing her faith, as ſhe could not change, fo ſhe would not difſembie it. 
Hayward. 2. To pretend that to be which really is not. I his is not 
the true ſigniſication. | | 

Ti vaia on the c mother's tongue, 
Had cunning arc and fly perſuaſion hung. Prior. 
To D:-"rrmnLiE, verb newt. to play the hypocrite. Ye difſembled in 


your hearts. Jeremiah. 


Dissz' un [from difjemsle] an hypocrite, one who diſſembles or 


- conceals his true intention. The greater d:fembler of the two. Bacon. 
Dt1-:t'21BLIxG {trom Ae] double tongued. falſe. 
D15:r'MBrIxNGLY [from diſembling] with a double tongue. 
ic Dissx' ux ATE [di{emmatum, ſup. of difſemine, Lat. of ais and ſc- 

ruht, gen. of jemen, Lat. feed] to fow, to ſcatter or ſpread abroad. 


The Jews are difcainated through all the trading parts of the world. 


Ad i:fon. 
Di zAixa“Tiox, Lat. the act of ſowing or ſcattering here and 
there, a ſpreading abro:d. Loſt in the diſſemination of error. 


Dissz Mixa ron, Lat. he that ſcatters or fows. Difſeminaters of 
It. difor:ivn, Sp. of difentio, Lat.] 


novel doctrines. Decay of Prety.. 

Dissz'xstox, Fr. [differ fue, 
diſagreement, flrite, quar:rclling. He appeaſe the en ſion then 
ariſing about religiun. Enclles. | 

Dissz'xsiovs, adj. [from dien] diſpoſed to diſcord, contentious. 
In religion a Ae, head. Aſcham. 

Dissz'xT [dienſus, Lat.] contrariety of opinion, diſagreement. 
There ſuſpence or aiſſent are voluntary. Locle. 


To D15se'xT { aifextio, It. and Lat.] 1. Io diſagree or differ in opi- 


nion. Opinions in which multitudes ut from us. Addijon. 2. To 
diſfer, to be cf a contrary na: ure. Shun whatſoever ¶enteth from it. 
Hoster. | 
Drss+xTa"xrors [diff ntanens, Lat.] diſagreeing, contrary. 
DisskxraAxrovs [with logicians] thoſe things are ſaid to be fo 
which are equal maniteſt among themſelves, yet appear more clearly 
when taken ſeparately. 
Diss8ExTAa x20U5%158, difſagreeablenefs. 
Disss"xuzr [from nt] one of an opinion different or con- 
trarx to another. They will admit of matter of fact, and agree with 
J. ſenters in it. Locke, Commonly applied to Nonconformiſts, as 
dillenting from the church of England. 
D1:::"pruenr [with botaniſts] a middle partition, whereby the 
cavity of the fruit is divided into forts of cafes or boxes. 
Dissz ra vat, Lat. [wich anatomiſls] the diaphragm. 
DissgRTa“Tiox, Fr. [d:i/ertaxione, It. of difſertatio, Lat.] a diſ- 
courſe, debate or treatiſe upon any ſubjeR. 
ets. Broome. 
To Disst'rve [defervir, Fr. of dis, and ſervio, Lat.] to do one an 
injury, to hurt. He took the firit opportunity to difſerve him. Claren- 
der 


Disst'Rvick {of dis, neg. and ſervice, of ſervitium, Lat.] an ill 
cc or turn, injury. D vice unto relaters. Brown, 


3. To melt away in pleaſures or luxury. 


is diſſertation upon the 
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art (from #/ervice] injorious. hurtful. 


Diss 
D155t 8Y1C.aBLEN+SS [from dffercicrab!c} unſerriceablerc l, „ 
juriouſnet, hurt, Camage. Its ſerviceableneis or &//crwiceabiere!: © 
ſome end. Azgrrcs. g 
To Diesrlrrir [of as and ſerti:] to unſettle, to unſi x. 
To D155:"vr& [of dis, and erer. Fr. to wear, or of /evernrs f. 


In thi: word the particle n makes no change in the fignification ; ar. 
therefore tue word, tho ſupported by great authorities, ought to be 
ejected from our language. 7ohr/on] to part, ſeparate or divide. I hie 
_— of fleets. Raleigh. , 
15514: VELLED { acchewelr, Fr.] having the Lair hanvin 8 
about the — See — . x oth Sn 
Di: :nrxce [ifidentia, Lat.] the act of diligreeing or failing 


out, diſagreement, diſcord. 
and fgnifcativus, Lat.] ſervin Z 


Dr5512x+2F1ca"Tive [of dir, neg. 
to ſignify ſomething different from. 

Di531U"t.raxce [Aliens, Lat.] a leaping down from off a Place, 
or from one place to another, the act of ſtarting aſunder. 

Drs*1"1.+:xT [Aliens, Lat.] farting aſunder, burſting in two. 

Diss1.1'T108 [difflio, Lat.] the act of ftarting aſunder or burtting 
in two. The Mlitios of that air was great. Boyle. 

Diese am [diffomilaive, Fr. diffemile, It. difſimilaris, Lat.] un 
like, that is of a different kind or nature. D:/imilar parts. Bey/e. 

Dissiutstak Ports [with anatomiſts] are ſuch as may be divided 
into various parts of different ſtrufture, or parts differing from one ano 
ther as to their nature; as the hand is diviſible into veins, muſcle:, 
bones, Sc. whoſe diviſions are neither of the ſame nature nor deno- 
mination. 

Drs<rart ar Leaves [in botany] are the two firſt leaves of any plant 
at ite friſt ſhooting out of the ground; fo named, becauſe they ate 
uiually in form different from the common leaves of the plant when 

wn. 

Diss191:1.a"rrTY [of diſſimilar] unlike neſs, difimilitude. The 
principle of 4;/imilarity. Cheyne. 

Diss111" 117 vg [d4ffimilitudine, It. difſimilitude, Sp. and Lat.] 
unlitzencſs. "Fhercupon grew marvellous diffmilitudes. Hooker. 

Diss/x1L abt [difirulabilts, Lat.] that may be diſſembled. 

DissiuvrA“T ox, Fr. [diffimulazione, difſimulacicr, It. of &/Fm:.. 
4atio, Lat.] the act of diſſembling. diſgui or counterſeiting, a con- 
cealing what a man has in his heart, 9 a ſhew of one thing, 
and being another. Di/imulation may be taken for a bare — 
ment of one's mind, in which ſenſe we ſay that it is prudence to diſlen· 
ble injuries. South. | | | 

Dr-<CuuLAaxcE [diffmrnlantia, Lat.] diſſemb ling. 

D1's<1yaBLE [diffpabiles, Lat.] that may be diſſiputed, ſeattered g: 
diſperſed with eatc. The heat of thoſe plants is very #/ipable. P. 
car. 

To Di'sstrart [Hter. Fr. difſipar, Sp. difftare, It. and Lat 
1. To diſperſe or * every 3 and bears vt 
thoſe corpuſcles which before it brought. Wodward. 2. Lo ſcatte: 
the attention. 3. Io conſume, waite or ſpend a fortune. 

— wherry that contains 1 5 
Of diffiparet wealth the remains. London, a form. 

Dies — Fr. of Lat. Kerbe act of ſcattering. Wenko Lots 
or 4;//ipaticn of the matter. Bacon. 2. Che ſtate of being diſperied. 
Foul A pati, follow'd and forc'd rout. Milton. 3. Scatter'd aten 
tion. A thouſand avocations and d*/Fpations. Sci. 

Dissirariox [with phy ſicians] an inſenſible lois or conſumption - 
the minute parts of a body. | ; 

To D1iss0'craTE, werb ad. [diffocio, Lat.] to diſunite, to pa: 
The 4:/eciating action of the gentleſt fire. Boyle. | 

D1s50c1a'T10Nn, Lat. the act of ſeparating of company. 

D1::0'LvanLe [of Du ] capable of diſſolution, liable to bs 
melted. Things not % %, by the moiſture of the tongue. New- 
ton. 

Dis50"LUBLE [:foluti%s, Lat.] that is capable or may be diſſolved. 
Nodules not b. t. a , 

DissoruBLEXESs, capableneſs of being diſſolved. 

Dissotlusrlir [of d:folable] liableneſs to ſuffer a ſeparation of 
parts by heat or moiſture. Diſſlulihtr of their parts. Hale. | 

To Diss0'Lve, verb ad. [ difſoudre, Fr. _ Sp. diffaber, It. 
and Lat j 1. To lcoſen, to unbind the ties of any thing. The great 
monarch's death diffolves the government. Dryden. 2. To melt, to 
pierce 3 a ſolid body, and divide its parts. The whole globe was 
aiſſolxved at the deluge. Woedward. 3. To break, to diſunite in any 
manner. Seeing all theſe things ſhall be d4:folved. 2 Peter. 4. To 
ſeparate perſons united. | 

dhe and I long ſince contracted, 

Are now fo ſure that nothing can difolve us. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To break up an aſſembly. Parliaments are and Ce 
Bac. 6. To ſolve, to clear. I hou canſt make interpretations aud 
dijjulve doubts. Daniel. 7. To break acharm or enchantment. 

To fruſtrate and Ae the magic ſpells. Milton. 
8. To relax any perſon by pleaſure. 2 

Angels 4/:/v'd in hallelujah's lie. Dryder. | 

To D1issvLvs {with chemiſts) is to reduce ſome hard ſubſtance into 
a liquid form, by ſome liquor for that purpoſe. 

1o Dissolvk, verb neut. 1. To be melted or liquiked. 

As wax difſo/ves, as ice begins to run, | 
And trickle into drops before the ſun, 
So melts the youth, and languiſhes away. Add: /cr. 
2. To ſink away, to fall to nothing. — 
I am almoſt ready to diele, 
Hearing of this Shakeſpeare. 


Disso'LVE T, adj. [difſolvens, Lat.] having the power of diſſolving 
or melting. Dil vent juices. Ray. ; 

D1ss0LvexT, H. | diſobvant, Fr. difſulvens, Lat.] a medicine to 

diſſolve humours. DOE 
DissoLvesr {with chemiſts] any liquor that is proper for diſ- 
ſolving a mixed body, commonly termed a menſuuum. Spitile is a 
reat difſo;vent. Arbuthnot. 3 
D1ss0'LvEr [of Mee] that which has the power of diflolving. 

Diſalvers of phlegm. Arbuthror. 1 
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Ds vin: of dve. It is commonly written d//olvable, but 
(ef: properly. Jeb να liable to periſh by diſſolution. Man that is 
upon the intrinſic conftitution of his nature l vible. Hale. 

Disorurz [4/olu, Fr. difſoſuto, It. and Sp. dielntus. Lat.) look, 
wanton, given to plcaſure, Ecbauched. Vicious and d4folute mirth. 
Addiſon. 

Dr's501.UTELY, „. (of dffolate} looſely, leudly, wantonly. 
Men have liv'd 4/2: top. I. m. 

Di's$0LUTFxi:s [of /i/o/ute] looſeneſs of manners, debauchery, 
leu dneſs. The great uten of manners. Locke. 

Dissorv“rio ſ in rhetoric] the fame as the figure dialytor. 

Drs80Lvu'rION, Fr. [& ,, It. diffelucion, Sp. of difolutio, Lat.] 
1. The act of diſſolving, or ſcep«r:iction of parts, by being liqurfied by 
heat or moiſture. 2. "The lace of being melted. 3. The ftate of 
melting away, liquctacuun. A man of continual A lutien and thaw. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. Deſlruc ion of any thing by the ditunion of its parts. 
Their contrary qualities 1-rved not for the d/24:1i5n of the compound. 
Seath. . Ihe ſubſtance formed by diſſolving any body. Diffolre 
the iron in the aquafortis, and weigh the dfſolautior. Rue. 6. Death, 
the reſolution of the body into its conſtituent elements. Ihe life of 
man is decreaſing towards rottenneſs and 41folurion. Kalcigh. 7. De- 
firution. He determined to make a preſcut dfo{utror of the world. 
Hialer. 8. Breach or ruin of any thing compacted or united. % 
lutions of the great monarchics. South. g. The act of brea'.ing up an 
aſſembly. 10. Looſeneſs of manners, remitineis. Fame leaves a kind 
of difſolation upon all the faculties. South, DJ lautive of manners. 
Atterbury. 

D1s:oLuT1ON [in pharmacy] the mingling and difſelving of elec- 
tuaries or powders in a decoction, or in ſimple water. 

Drss0L.uTiON [in — a diſcontinuation or andy ſis of the 
ſtructure of a mixed body, whereby what was one and coutinuous, is 
divided into little parts, either homogeneous or heterogeneous. 

D1550LUTION [in chemiſtry] the reduction of a compact, hard or 
ſolid body into a tlvid ftate, by the action of ſome fluid wenſtruum or 
diſſolvent. | | 


Di's0xaxce [#ſrance, Fr. difſonanza, It. difſonancia, Sp. diffemnan- 


tia, Lat.] difagrezment, diſcord or difference in opinion. 

Drss0xaxct [in muſic] a difagrecable interval between two ſount-, 
which being continued er oſtend the car; a diſcord in tunes or 
voices, unſuitableneis of one ſound to another. The harmony or / 
{onance of the numbers. Garth. | 

D1'soxaxT [4iornart, Fr. difſonante, It. and Sp. of 4ſarons, Lat.] 
1. Untunable, jarring, harſh. Dire were the ſtrain and % . 

Thomſon. 2. Unluitable, diſagreeing; with fro: or te; but from 
ſeems more proper. D:Jinant frem reaſon. Hakewell, Any thing 
<:fſorrant ts truth. Sant. | | 

D:580xa'x'ri { in muſic-books] ſignifies all diſagreeable intervals. 

To Dissvauk, or To Disswabk [dffuacer, Er. Aiſuadir, Sp. 1 
fſauadere, Lat.] 1. Lo adviſe to the contrary, to divert or put one off 
from a deſign. to dehort by reaſon or importunity. 2. Io repreient a 
thing as unfit or dangerous. 

I'd fain deny this wiſh which thou haſt made, 
Or what I can't deny wou d fain 4iffuade. Ali ſan. 

D15sv aver {of dad] one that ditiuades. 

D1ssv a"s108, Fr. { difſuarine, It. of difſcaſie, Lat.] the act of per- 
ſuading one to the contrary of a refolutivn taken, dehortation. ./ 
Suaſions from love. Boyte. 

ISSUaSIVE, adj. I Lua, Fr. alſua va, It. of Lat.] apt or proper 
to diſſuade. | 


Dissuastvr, /. {from the adj.] an argument or difcourſ: 


tending to diſſuade from any purpoſe, a dehortation. The mcanne!s 
or the * will ſcarce be difſuafiers. Government of the Tongue. 

Dis8va'sivextss [of 4uafrve] diiluative quality, eſlicacy to turn 
from any purpolc or reſolution. 

To D1ssu'xptr, verb act. [of dis and ſander. This is a barbarous 
word. Jehr/on. See Disst'vex |} to ſunder or teparate. Chapman uſes 
it. 

DrssY'LLABLE [of &; twice, and e, Gr.] as word of two 

fyllables; as, danger. | 

Drsrarr [dip<ccr, Sax.) 1. An inftrument anciently uſed in ſpin- 
ning, being a ſtaff from which the flax or wool is drawn that forms the 

thread. I will the 4: hold, come thou and ſpin. Fair/ux. 2. An 
emblem of the female ſex. Some ſay the croſier, ſome ſay the ag, 
was too buſy. Horwel. | | | 

D:isTayy-THI>TLE, a ſpecies of thiſtle. Sec Tutsrrx. 

To Disra"'ry [of dis and ain, detcindre, Fr. to take away the co- 
lour] 1. Jo ſtain, to tinge with ſome adveniitious colour. Crown 
diftain'd with gore. Pope. 2. Lo blot with intamy, to deſile or pollute. 

The worthincfs of praiſe 4i/7ains his worth, 
If he that prais'd himſelf bring the praile forth. SH care. 
Di'sraxce, Fr. (diffarza, It. diflencia, Sp. of diſtantin, Lat.] 1. 
The ſpace between one thing and another. Dance is ſpace conſi- 
dered barely in length betwcen any two beings, without coalidering 
any thing elſe between them. I,. 2. Remotenehs in place. Waits 
at dijlarce till he hears from Cato. Adiiſon. 3. Ihe ſpace kept be- 
tween antagoniſts in fencing. Thy pals, thy reverſe, thy H4farce. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. Contrariety, oppoſition. | | 
Banguo was your enemy, 
So is he mine; and in ſuch bloody dance, 
That every minute of his being thrufts 
Againſt my near'it of lite. Shakeſpeare. 


5. A ſpace marked on the courſe where horſes run. The horſe that 


ran the v hole {1d out of 4/ane, and won the race. L'Efrange. 6. 


Space of time. Din of time. E/dres. 7. Ræmoteneſs in time paſt 
or future. "Things future and at a diffarce. Tillorjen. 8. Mental or 
ideal ſeparation. The qualities are in things themſelves fo blended, 
that there is no ſeparation, no n between them. Locke. 9. Re- 
ſpect, diſtant deportment. By rcſpect and dijtance authority is upheld. 
Atterbury, 10. Reſerve, rettaction of kindneſs. 

On the part of heav'n, | 

Now alienated, diftance and diſtaſte. Milton. 


DisTaxcs ſin navigation] is the number of degrees, leagues, Cc. 


that a ſhip has ſailed from any propoſcd point; or tac ſpace n degrees 
leagues, Se. between any to plates. 


D1s 


Ditascg [of baftions] is the fide of the extetior or outward p/5! 7 
gon of a fortified place. | | 

Dizraxce of Pclzgens [in fortification] is the line made from the 
flank, and its prolongation to the exterior polygon. 

Print of Diss axce [in perſpettive] is a right line drawn from the 
eye to the principal point. 

C:rtate Dirac [in altronomy}] is the dillance 
place from the ſun, reduced tothe ecliptic. 

D1STAXCE of the Exe [in perſpective} is a line Crawn from the foot 
of the line of altitude of the ez e, to the point where a line diam at right 
angles to it will interſect the object. | 

To Drsraxce, verb a. 1. Lo place remotely, to throw off from 
the view. White appears on the fide neuteſt to vs, and the black by 
confequence diſtances the object. Hidin. 2. Set at convenient dilance : 
to leave behind in a race, to out ttrip. 

The bounding daniſel flies, 
Strains to the goal, the a;tarc'd lover dies. Pr 

Di'sraxr. Fr. {diftante, It. and Sp. dans, Lat.] 1. Being far 
aſunder in place, not near. Countries 4% nt from our own. I ute. 2. 
Remote in time paſt or future. 3. Remore to a certain degree ; e. 
diſiaut ſeven weeks, Aiſlant fix leagues. 4. Reſerved, ſhy. 5. Not 
primary, not obvious. Modeſt terms and 4i/tant phraſes. A 

DrsraxTxr+s, diſtance, the ſtate of being diftant from. 

DrsTAa'sTr, i. (of dis and tafſe] 1. Ditrelith, averfion of the 
palate. D#/ajic of ſatiety. Bacor. 2. Mental diſlike. Uneaſinets; 
tears, and ae. Bacon, 3. Anger, alienation of affection. The 
people ſhewed great murmur and rue at it. Bacon. 

to DisTA"sTE, werb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To fill the mouth 


of the planet 


wich diſreliſh. 


Dangꝰ rous conceits are in their nature poiſons, | 

Which at firſt are {carce found to e. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To diſlike mentally, to loathe. If he d:/ffaffe it, let him to my 
filter. Shakeſpeare. 3. To oficnd, to diſguit. 0 4;afte the Enplith. 
Daxwir:.. 4. To vex, to exaſperate, to four, Diſeaſed, d:flafted aud 
diftrated fouls. Ie. 
Di:Ta"sTEFUL [of dis, tafle and fill] 1. Diſagreeable to the 
taſte, What to one palate is ſweet and delicious, to another is odious 
and dien, Cue. 2. Offentive, unpleaſing to the mind: 
Diſlaſiefut to the Iriſn lords. Dawies. 3. Malignant, malevolent 
D:/!aj:e/u! averſeneſs of the Chriſtian from the Jew. Brown. 

Dr5Tra'sT=FULKEs [of difta/teſal] dnagreeableneis to the taſte. 

DrsT! "rape [of 4; and rewper} 1. Indiipoſition of body, ſickneſs, 
Ciſcaſe, properly a fight illueſs, an inditſpolitiun. They heighten 4. 
ftempers to dileate>. Sucking. 2. Want of a due mixture or temper of 
ingredients. 3. Want of due temper ture as to heat or cold. Coun- 
tric; under the tropic v.cre of a Hunger uninhabitable. Ralcigh. 4. 
Bad corft:tution of the mind, predon.inance of any paſſion or appetite. 
Little faults proceeding on diffemper. Shake/jcare. 5. Want of due 
balance between contraries. The true temper of empire is a thing 
rare; for both temper and ener cortitt of contraries. Bacon, 6. 
In humour of the mind, depravity of difpotition. Sparks which ſome 
nens d:flempers ſtudied to kindle. K. Charts, 7. Tumultuous diſorder. 

Still a; you rite, the ſtate exalted tao, 
Finds no diftemper while ti chang'd by you. V aller. 
8. Diſorder, uncaſinels. 
There is a fckneſs 
Which puts ſome of us in Alemter; but 
I cannot name the diſeaſe, and it is cauvht 

O fyou that yet are weil. Shakeſpeare. 

DrsT& ayes {with painters] a picture is ſaid to be done ir, diſtemre- 
hen tac colours are not mixed either with oi or water, but with 11zc, 
waites of eggs, or ſuch like glutinous matter, 

To Disrs mPER, verb af. {from the ſubſt] 1. To render diſeaſed. 
A diftemered head. Shakeſpeare. 2. To diſorder. Full of ſupper and 
dijicrpering draughts. Shakfreare. 3. Vo deſtroy tcinper or modera- 
tion. Minds not 4/enperecd by intereſt, gm or partiality. Add:/cr. 
4. To make diſafected or malignant. Well met. d///emper'd lords. 
gate. F. To dilturb, to rufffle, to put out of tewper or humour. 
Much d/emper'd in my mind. Dryden. | 8 

Disrk'urkaebxkss [of dir, tempered, and neh] the Rate of being 
diſcaſed. | | 

D::re'riytnaTe, adj. [of dis and temperate) immoderate, ex- 
ceffive. Diftemperate heat. Raleigh. | 

DisrEmpERATURE [of diftemperatr) 1. Intemperateneſs, exceſs of 
any qualities, as of heat or cold. D:/*-mperature of the air. Alber. 
2. Outrageouſneſs, violent tumultuouſucls. 3. Confuſion, loſs of re- 


gularity. Do JMD 

Our grandam earth, with this d;ffemperature, 

In paſſion ſl. h. Shakeſpeare. : | 
4. Perturbation of mind. Thou art uprous'd by ſome diſtemperature. 
Shak-jpeare. 


To Disrr'x D [diftends, Lat.] to ſtretch or ſtuff out in breadth, 
The full ended clouds. Thomon. = NO 

DisTe'xT, lit. the ſpace thro" which a thing is ſpread, breadth. 
Wotton uſes it. 

DisTe'xT1oN, Fr. and Sp. [Aiſfenſione, It. of diſtenſio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of ſtretching or ſtuffing out in breadth. Wind and ditention of the 
bowels. Arbuthnet. 2. Space occupied by the thing diſtended, breadth. 
3. The act of ſeparating one part from another, divarication. Our 
legs labour more in elevation than diftention. Wotton. 
 DisTesTiON {with phyſicians] is when any parts of the body ate 
puffed up, looſened or widened. 

To DrsTE'prmixNaTE [difiermino, Lat.] to bound one place from 
another; to divide, ſeparate or part. | 

To Disrayno'xe [detroner, Fr.] to dethrone; which fee. 

To DisTHRoN1T'zE, verb ad. [of dis and throne} to depoſe, to de- 
throne. Spenſer uſes it. _ : 

Dr'sricn [diftigue, Fr. diſtico, It. and Sp. d:fichon, Lat. of cirixcsy 
of %:, twice, and 5:xS-, Gr. a verſe] a couple of verſes in poetry, 
making a compleat ſenſe z an epigram confiſting only of two veries. 
Anagrams caſt into a %u or epigram. Camden. Our lexicographer, 
in this very definiticn of a bisrich, has ſuggeftcd ane reaſon out of 
many, why 2Laxx verſe alone is likely to do jullice to the great 

ma/lerr 


DIS 


mr: of antiquity; whole rich and ſwelling PERIODS are not to be te- 
duced within ii ſcanty a ſpace, as our verhication in rhyzce too often 


preiciibes. It was this conftderation in part, that induced the author 
of the late E. on Homer, in Burt Verſe, to attempt ſomething of 
that kind; nor was he miſtaken in his conjeQture ; for though at- 
racked as wa: expocted) by one or two infignificant pens ; he ſoon 
und the men of TA>TE and LITERATURE declaring on his fide. See 
Braxx [erie, and NiiutroxIc Nambers compared. See allo the word 
Cairicts; and read there, * As Mr. Pope, when ſpeaking of 
Lox:1x0s, well expreſs d it, 
And is 114-£LF the great SUBLIME, he draws.” 

DrsT1'Cc441a, or DisT1Cur a5ts, Lat. [%5:x1a, Gr.] a double row 
of hairs upon the eye-lids, 

%o DisT1'L, werb neut. [ diftilier, Fr. flillare, It. diflilar, Sp. of di- 
fills, Lat.] 1. To drop or fall down drop by drop. Cryſta — 
from mineral roofs d:/:i1. Pope. 2. To flow gently and ſilently. I 
Euphrates 4/://eth out of the mountains of Armenia. Raleigh. 3. To 
uſe a ſtill, to practiſe the art of diſtilling, To make — diſtil, 
preſerve. Shakejpeare. 

To Distri. verb act. 1. To let fall in drops, to drop ny 
down. The roof is vaulted and Ai freſh water. Addijon. 2. To 
force by fire thro” diſtilling veſſels, to exalt by fire, to ſeparate. Di- 

All by magie Nights. Shateſpeare. 

Io Disrii (wich chemiſts] is to draw off ſome of the principles of 
a mixt body, as the water, oil, ſpirit, or ſalt, into | 
the means of fire. The liquid 4/7 from benzoin. le. 

To DisT11. er Alcenjum, is when the matter to be diſtilled is placed 
above the fire, or the fire is under the veſſel that contains the mat- 
ter. 

To Dis ri fer Deſcenſum, is when the matter to be diſtilled is be- 
low the fire, or when the fire is placed over the veſſel that contains the 
matter, ſo that the moiſt parts being made thin, and the vapour 
which riſes from them not being able to fly upwards, it ſinks down, 
and diſtils at the bottom of the veſſel. 
 Dis11'LLAnne [of %] that may be diſtilled. 
 DrsTiLLa'r10N, Fr. [difillazione, It. diſtilacidn, Sp. of diffiilatio, 


Lat.] 1. The act of diſtilling or dropping down. 2. act of pour- 
ing out in Crops. 3. That which falls in drops. 

D1isrn.L41iox [inchemiſtry] 1. The act of out of the 
humid or moiſt, ſpirituous, oleagi or ſaline of mixed bodies 


by virtue of heat, which parts are firſt reſolved into a vapour, and then 
condenſed again by cold. Water, by frequent diffillations, changes. 
| Newton. 2. The matter drawn in the ſtill, from which the diſtillation 
is made. Stopt in like a ſtrong Aſtillatiom with cloths. Shakeſpeare. 
DrsT1LLa'Troxs [in 1 — wateriſh vapours 
'n 


drawn up by the fun into the air, which on the earth again 
when the ſun is ſet. 
DrsT1LLa"ToORY, adj. (of 2575 belonging to or uſed in diſtillation. 
The junctures of the d;fi//atory veſſels. Boyle. 


Disri't TER [of df] 1. One who prattiſes the trade of diflilling. 
J ſent for ſpirit of ſalt to a very eminent diffiller of it. Boyle. 2. One 
who makes and ſells inflammatory and pernicious ſpirits. 

Disrit Ins Company. Their armorial enſigns are azure, a feſs 
wavy arent between a ſun drawing up a cloud, diſtilling drops of rain 

oer, and a diſtillatory double armed or, with two worms and a bolt 
— receivers argent, the creſt an helmet and torce, a barley garb 
wreathed a cut with a vine-branch, fruited all proper. The ſupporters 
a Ru un and an ſudian in their reſpective habits. The motto, Orep 
as rein, ard diſiil as deny. | 

Drisrrumerr of 4ffil] that which is drawn by diſtillation. A 
word formerly uſed, but now obſolete. Leprous diffilment. Shake- 
ſceare. 
x D1sT1'xcT, Fr. [d:ffinto, It. and Sp. of diflinfus, 2 
ferent, not the ſame in number or kind. Fatherhood 
ire two diſtin titles. Locke. 2. Different, being apart, 
from another. The two armies which marched out together 
afterwards be diſtin. Clarend;r. 3. Clear, plain, not confuſed. 

High and remote to ſee from thence Ain | 

| Each thing on earth. Milton. 
4. Spotted, variegated. Diſfindt with eyes. Milton. 
— | | 


property 


arate 


uld 


| No place ; 
Is yet diflin& by name. Milton. | 
Disri'xcr Baſe [in optics] is that preciſe diſtance from the pole of 
a convex glaſs, in which objects, beheld through it, appear d:f/in& and 
well defined, and is the fame as focus. f 

Disrixcr Notion or Ide [according to Mr. Leibnitz] is when a 
perſon can enumerate marks and enough, whereby to recol- 
lect a thing. 

Disri'vcrtox, Fr. [dif inzione, It. — of diſtinctio, Lat.] 
1. The act of noting the difference of things, of aſſigning or put- 
ting a difference between one thing and another, a ation, a di- 
ftinguiſhing or marking by points. note of difference. 2. The dif- 
ference reel, that by which one differs from another. Perception puts 
the Aiſtinclion betwixt the animal kingdom and the inferior parts. Locke. 


Difference ed ; preference or neglect in compariſon with 
— elſe. aids, women, wives, without d;finfien, fall. Dry- 
den. 4. Honourable note of ſuperiority. 5. Separation of complex 


ideas. 
Circumſtantial branches which 
D:/!in4ion ſhould be rich in. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Div iſon into different parts. The diffin#ion of it into acts. Dry- 
den. 7. The notation of difference between things ſeemingly the 
ſme. To take away that error which confuſion breedeth, diſtinction 
is requiſite. Ho der. 8. Diſcernment, judgment. 

Dis ri“ xc ru [difiin&if, Fr.) 1. Serving to diſtinguiſh, marking 
difference. Di//in&:;ve names. Pepe, 2. Having the faculty of diſlin- 
| wg and diſcerning, judicious. Judicious and difiniive heads. 

roTwr. 

D:is71'xcTrveLy {of diftinfive] by diſtinction. 

Dis river [of C 1. Not conſuſedly. On its ſides boundcd 
pretty Aincily. but of: its ends confuſedly and indiſlinctiy. Neuron. 
2. Clearly, plainly, feverally, I could fe all the parts &ifindh. 
Ain. 


of other men. Dryden. 4. 


| ry. Diſting«ifh'd fu 


DIS 


Drertxorxgss [of Aiſtind and meſs] 1. The ſlate of beine f. 
ſtinct. 2. Nice obſervation of the . betu cen Adee: rus , 
For the clearneſs and d/lindtneſs of viſion. Ray. 3. Such ſeparaticr 
of — 5 as makes them eaſy to be ſeparately obſerved. | 

o Dis1i'xGun, verb af. [ diftinguer,Fr. diflinguir, Sp. drr 
alſtis guere, It. and Lat.] 1. To — ically” » jokes. OG 
Nor more can you diffingu;fþ of a man, | 

M Than of his —_ ſhew. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To note or mark the diverſity of things. Rightly to seni, 
by conceit of the mind to — Hog difirent — — — 
cern wherein they differ. Hooker. 3. To ſeparate from others by ſorn- 
mark of honour or preference. They d/tinga;jf my poems from thoi- 
To put a difference between, to divide a 
part, by notes of diverſity. Moſes di//inguife; the cauſes of 
the = _ — that to the heavens, and thoſe that beio 
to the earth. Burnet's Theory. 5. To know one from another by 4 
mark of difference. 1 — 
Nor can we be Afinguiſb d by our faces 
For man or maſter. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To conſtitute difference, to make di from another. The 
great and diſtin gniſbing doctrines. Locke. | | | 

To Dis rixcuisu, verb nent. to make diſtinction, to find or ſhew 

= — To diftinguifþ between proverbs and polite ſpeeche:. 
/t. | | 

To DisTIxGv15n one's ſelf, to raiſe himſelf above the common le. 
vel by valour, prudence, wit, &c. to make one's ſelf eminent 0. 
known. 


DisT1i'xcvrsRarLe [of diffingay/Þ] 1. 1 ble of being diſtin. 
guiſhed, or known by marks of diverſity. It is by the . ie. 
guiibable. Boe. 2. Worthy of note or regard. The merit of ſome- 


thing diftingui/bable. Swift. 
_ DisT1'x6v15HaBLENESS [of diftingaibable] capableneſs of being 
_ guiſhed. 
ISTINGUISHABLY, adv. [from diſtinguiſhable] in a | 
be diſtinguiſhed. { 8 
Disrixguisnzo, gore. tuff [of difingwi] eminent, extraordina- 


b ers. 
Disrixcuisugs Tor Aeg 1. Judicious obſerver, one that 
diſcerns with accuracy. An exa& knower of mankind, and a per- 
fect d;fingu;fber of their talents. Dryden. 2. One that thing- 
by proper notes of diverſity. This difinguifGer of time the fur. 

FoWUn. 

Disri'xcvisuixerr, adv. [of diſtinguiſhing] with diſtinction, Gr 
_ of eminent preference. Diftizguibingly favourable 2 

Disrixauisnukxr [of diflinguiſÞ] diſlinction, obſervance of dil. 
fa Graunt uſes 1 1858 f | 

o Dis roa [card, Fr. diftorcere, It. torcer, Sp. of diftortum, ſup. 
of difforquo, Lat.] 1. To wreſt from the true — Soinething — 
be dior ted beſide the intent of the divine inditer. Peacham. 2. 1'o 
twiſt, to deform by irregular motions. Now mortal pangs di/iort his 
—_ þ _ 3- To turn from the true direQtion or poſlure ta 

raw to away. Envy and darken and er: tt. e 
underſtanding. 77 2 e * 

Dis roa ro [ diffortio, Lat.] the act of pulling away, a wrefting 
or wringing ſeveral ways, by which the parts are diſordered. Thc 
bellowings and djfortions of enthuſiaſm. Allis. 

DisroxTrTox [with ſurgeons] is when the parts of any animal 
body are ill placed, or ill figured. | 

Dis rox ro Oris [in anatomy] a muſcle of the mouth, the ſaun- 
as zygomaticus. | | | 

To Disra cr, werb af. pret. diſtractad; part. paſſ. diſtra ged. 
anciently diffraught, ſometimes difirait [diftraire, Fr. Aiſtrarre, It. 
diftratr, Sp. d:firafum, Lat. 1. To pull or draw different 
ways at the ſame time. 2. To divide, to part. You rad your 
army. Shakeſpeare. 3. To turn from a ſingle direction towards va- 
rious points. To rad the eye by a multiplicity of the objects. 
South, 4. To confound by contrary conſiderations, to perplex, inter- 
rupt, or trouble. I am diftrafted. Job. Diſftranght and mad with 
terror. Shakeſpeare. 5. To make a mad. She fell dra 
of her wits. Bacon. She did ſpeak in ſlarts diffrattedly. Shake- 

are. 

DisT&a'crepLY [of and madly, in a frantic manner. 
1 [of Arac] diſtraction, ſtate of being di- 


DisrTRa'cTIBLE E ſurgery] capable of being drawn aſide. 
DisTRa'cTiON, Fr. [diftrazione, It. diftracion, Sp. abſence of 
mind, of diſtraio, Lat.] 1. Frenzy, madneſs. A ſettled aiſtractian. 
Atterbury. 2. Pe ity, tumult, difference of ſentiments. Confu- 
ſion and di/irafior which the kings forces were inclined to. Clareu- 
don. 3. Tendency to different parts, ſeparation. | 
His power went out in ſuch 4;ffra#ions, as 

| Beguil'd all ſpies. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. Confuſion, when attention is called different ways. Durin 
the late diffraftions. Addiſon. 5. Violence of ſome painful paſſion, 
mental perturbation. The &ffra&ion of the children who faw their 
parents expiring. Tatler. 

DisTRAcT10N [in ] the act of pulling a fibre, membrane, 
Sc. beyond its natural extent, and what is ſo pulled or extended, is 
ſaid to be diſtrated. 

To Disraar'x, verb act. [deftrainare, Fr. diftringo, Lat. in law] 
1. To ſcize upon a perſon's goods for rent, pariſh duties, Cc. as an 
indemnification for a debt. 2. To ſeize in general. Hath here 4 
firained the Tower to his uſe. Shakeſpeare. 

To DisTR Ain, verb neut. to make ſeizure. I will not lend money 
to my ſuperior, upon whom I cannot Hain for the debt. Camden. 

DisTrarxT, /ub. [of diffrain] a ſeizure. 

DisTRA'UGHT, old part. pa. [of aiſtract] Difiraught of his wits. 
DisTRE'ss [detrefſe, Fr.] the act of diſtraining goods. 

DisTREss 5 law] a compulſion in certain real actions, &c. and 
to pay rent and pariſh duties. 


Dirasss 


DIS 


Wisrares [A ee, Fr. prob. of diffrifus, of difiringe, Lat.] 1. 
A rent ſtraight, adverticy, or preſſing calamity, forrow, anguiſh. Di- 
Archi of nations. Deatcronomy, 2. ihe act of making a legal ſei- 
zure. He would go and take a %% of his goods and cattle. 
Spenſer. 3- A compuiloa in real actions, by which a man is aſſured 
to appear in court. or to pay a debt or duty which he refuſed. Corel. 
4. The thing ſeized by law. 0 

Finte Disraα , is that limited by law. 

Grand Disratss, is that made on all the goods and chattels of a 
man within the county. 

Infinite Disrakss, is without limitation. 

Peorſimnal Distress. is upon moveable goods. 

Real Di TRkss, is made on immoveable goods. | 

To DisTrt'ss, wb act. {rom the ſubit.} 1. To reduce to miſery 
or calamity, to harrais. I ain di/?r fed for thee. 2 Samuel, 2. to 
proſecute by law to a ſeizure. 

Disrar'ssruxkss [of d/tr;/cd} fate of being in dillrefs. 

DisTRE'SSFULL, adj. [of AH and fail) mitcrable, tull of trouble. 
Diſireſiſul and defoluung events. Warts. 

To DisTz1'gurTe [4ftributum, Lat. dijiribarr, Fr. diſiribure, It. 
diftribuyr, Sp. deftribuir, Port ] 1. Lo divide, part or ſhare, to beſtow 
or deal among perſons. Warlike people, ai:ongtt waom he 4% ei- 
buted the land. Spenſer. 2. To diſpoſe, or ſet in order. 

To Disratnurt [in printing] is to take a rn afunder, to fepa- 
rate the letters, and to diſpoſe them in the Caics again, cachi iu its 

r cell. : 

Disrat'nurkx [of di/{ribute] he who diftrivutes, beftows, or deals 
out any thing. Judges and d:/{ribaters ot juice. in. 
DisrT&iBU'TIO, Lat. [with logicians] a rciolving the whole into 


is | 

Disra mrio, Lat. ſin rhetoric] a figure, when its peculiar pro- 
perty is applied to every thing; as a robbery to the hiande, wanton- 
neſs to the eyes, Oc. 

Disraigv' rio [Fr. & ribuxione. It. dijiribucian, Sp. of dijlrif ,. 
Lat.] 1. The act of dividing or ſharing aniongit many. Dοννj² 
of offices. Swift. 2. The act of giving in charity. Charitable . 
ftributions. Atterbary. 3. [In logic] a> an integral whole is dutin- 
guiſhed into its ſeveral parts by diviſion : fo the Word vi 47th s » 
moſt properly uſed, when we diſtinguith an univerla! wine ige 15 
ſeveral kinds of ſpecies. art.. 

Dis rails rox [with architects] is dividing and diſpeniing the te- 
veral parts and pieces, which compoſe the plan of the building. 

Mana DisTzizuTIONS, or Quotidian DiSTRIBUTI0NS, certain 
ſmall ſums of money appointed by the donors, Sc. to be dutriburud 
to ſuch of the canons of a chapter as are actually preſent, and aiti- 
8 certain obits and offices. | 

1*TRIBUTIVE, adj. [fiftribut, Fr. difiributics, It. and Sp.] 1. 
Serving to diſtribute, allotting to each his ſentence or claim. D. 
ſtril ati v: jullice. $37. 2. Aſſigning the various ſpecies of a gene- 
ral term. | | 

DistnieuTrve Nu [with grammarians] are ſuch as bet»: on 
reducing into ſeveral orders and diſlinctions, as ii, birt, terni, &. 

Dis RIU siv Jajlice, is that whereby we give to every perion 
what belongs to him; alſo that juſtice adminiſtered by a judge, Sc. 
who, in exccuting his office, may be ſaid to give every man his due. 

DesTrrI'puUriviuy [of diffributive] 1. By way of Giftribntion. 2. 
Singly, particularly. Although we cannot be free from all fin collec- 
tively, yet A ee all great offences, as they offer themicives 
one by one, cur ht to be avoided. Hoster. 3. In a manner expreſiing 
fingly all the particulars included in a general term; not collectively. 
An univerſal term is ſometimes taken collectively for all its ideas uni- 
ted together, and ſometimes //ributively, meaning each of them tingle 
and alone. Warts. 

Disraicnt'Asts, Lat. [oirgiypuss;, Gr.] a double row of hair on 
the eye-lids. | 

Drsraicr, Fr. {diſiretto. It. diirito, Sp diftricter, Lat.] 1. A par- 
ticular territory or extent of juriſdiction, province Practis'd all the 
arts of deſpotic government in their reſpective ie. Adii/or. 2. 
fn law} that circuit or territory in which a man may be forced to make 
his appearance. 3. Region, country. D:fricts which between the 
tropics lie. B. ce. 

Disraicrio'xESs, Lat. [old writers] diſtraints or diſtreſſes, 7. c. 
goods ſeiz d and ſtopt till payment and full ſati, faction be made. 

DrsTr1i'xG as, Lat. [in law} a writ directed to the ſlieritt or any 
other officer, commanding him to diſtrain one for a debt to the king, 
or for his appearance at a day. | 

To DisT&v'sr [of dis, neg. and ruff, of ⁊neopan, Sax. to ſuggeſt] 
to ſuſpe&, to diffide in, not to truſt. Do not e him. II tien. 

Disrausr [of dis, neg. and at, of æneope, Sax. true, faithful] 
3 Suſpicion, jealouſy, miſgiving, want of faith or confidence in ano- 
ther. Above the baſeneſs of 4% rt. Drydev. 2. Diſcredit, loſs of 
credit or confidence. Diftruft and all diſpraiſe. Aten. | 

Disrxv'srrur [of Aru and full] 1. Suſpicious, jealous, apt to 
diftruſt. Generals often harbour fu thoughts. Be. 2. Dif- 
ſident, not conſident. Daaraſſul of themfelves. Government of Ile 
Tengue. 3. Modeſt, timorous, not confident of one's felf. Dir - 
fil ſenſe with modett caution tpeaks. Pope. | 

D:isTrUSTFULLY [of j,A] in a diſtrufiful manner, with di- 
Aruſt. | 

DisTrRv'sTFULNt5s [of d/irriful] aptneſs to be diſtruſtful, ſtate 
of being diſtruitful. 

To Dis ru' ax [erf dr, Sp. diſurdare, It. and Lat.] 1. To inter- 


rupt, to hiader or let. 2. To perplex, to diſquiet, to croſs, trouble, _ 


or vex. The happineſs of his nezyhbour to Hur him. Colter. 3. 
To ditorder or put nito contuon. 4. To turn off from any direc- 
tion ; having from. I his is unuſeal. 
And ru 
His inmoſt counſels Com their deſtin'd end. Milton. 
DisTu'aBaxct [from Hiri] 1. Trouble, vexation, diſquiet, per- 


plexity. It brings diffurbance to trade. Locke. 2 Confuſion, difor- 


der. Without fatigue or diffurtarce. II ut. z. Tumult, uproar, vio- 


lation of peace. Diſturbances on earth through female ſnares. 
Milton. 


Disrv'anEA [of diffurb) 1. He that violates peace, and cauſc- 
Ns 33 
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blic tumults. Dięurlers of the public tranquility. A, 2 


H 


e that injures one's tranquillity, or diſturbs one's peace of mind. 
Focs to my reſt, and my tweet ilecp's difturbers. Shak {frare. 


To Disru'kx, verb ace. [of dis and turn] to turn any thing of or 
aſide. To diſfurx that furious ſtream of war on us. Davtel's Cini“ 

ar. 

Drzyatva'rion [of dis and waluaticn} diſgrace, Eiminution of re- 
putation. To the dfoaluation of the power of the Spaniard, Bacoy. 

To Disva'Lut (of dis and waive} to undervalue, to fet a low 


price upon. Io contemn and di/vaize what he has. Governaeut 7 


the Tongue. 


To Disvxrorr [ver, Fr.] to open, unn rap, or unfold. 5 - 
Deverioe. 

Drsve'toyrd [in blazonry] isa term uſed to ſionify difplay'd ; and 
ſo with heralds, thoſe colours that in an army are called ly ing 0 
lours or diſplayed, are ſaid to be diſvelopod. 5 

Disc x [defonion, Fr. of Hfuutant, It. of tis and, Lat] 7. 
Diviſion, agreement, breach of concord. 2. Separntion, dijunction. 
Diiurion of the curporcul principles. Glanville. 

To Disvsirk, verb oct. [ifanir, Fr. and Sp. dilanire, It. of 5+ 


and aniz, Lat.] 1. To divide or ſet friends or alles at variance. 2. 1's 


«+ 


rate or di. juin. 
| Ihe fealt they then divide, and [rite 
1 he ribs and lin. bs. Pate. 
M , 
To Disvirre, verb neat. to fall aſunder. The joints ſeparate nt 
Sil mite. South. | | 
Tto Dieu [with horſemen} a horſe is ſaid to diſunite, thut 
drags his Launches, that gailops fite. | 
DreU'xrry [of dis and at;] a ſtate of actual ſeparation. B/ 
wity iv the natural property of nutter, More. 8 
1D SAGE {of 4 and auge, Fr. en Lu, It.] gradual ceſſation of 
ule or tam. ; Abolithed by d ſulage through tract of time. {{ocker. 
Dieu [of dis and w/e] 1. Celtztion of ute, want of practice. The 
„%% of the tongue. 44/j;v. 2. Ceſſation oi cultom. To come in- 
oe. rl uthudt. | 
io Drsv'st of dir, neg. and r. Fr. 4 ſare, It. & /uſar, Sp.] 
1. To torbear the uſe of. Priam in arms . Deyn. 2. L 
_ oft, to break one's ſelf oi an ve or cuitom. Di to tolle. 
Wriarn, 


To Drvor'cy, erb ach. [of Hs; and wanct] to Geſtity the credit 


of, to contradict. Every letter he hath writ hath 4/2vorched another. 


Pe FE. 


DrwiTiio, ad. [of d and wit} deprived of the wits, mad. Az 
ſhe had been G14 Hed. D: 44% 1. | 


Dir. / „. dich, Dut.] a &::y, a poem, a tune; obſolete. No 

ſong but did contin a lovely dr. ener. | 
Dieu (dice, Sax. buſt, Du.] 1. A trench cut in the ground a- 

bout a field. He wouid level his . Arbathnot. 2. Any long 


and narrow receptacie of water. Jolifon ſays, it is uſed iometimes 


of a final} river in contempt. Diver» ehe and low grounds about 
London. Bin. z. The moat that furicunds a town or garriſon. 
The Hitches were dry. Kalli. 4. Dicch is vied in compotition to 
Cenote any thing mean, worthilels, or that bs thrown into ditches. 
The e dog. Shakeſpeare. 

Ty Dri ci [picran, Sax. apthen, Du ] 1. To dig a ditch or trench, 
2. Lo elcanſe a ditch. | 

Drtcn-oriiver't, eh. [of ditch and wtucr} brought forth in a 
ditch ; Shaketpeare vic- it. 

Di'iciiik {of ditch] one who malls Ciches, Our thatcher, 2c. 
er. Sau. 

D:itiiiisr, 22 Au. one who advances the notion of rzwo Gods; 
and from hence 

Dirat i, wow faff7. tlie belief for decline] of izv9 Gods Such 
was the dectrine ot Mar. 175 and after hum the March Fans, who afe 
frmed two rival and mide; onde pou ers. And tach alſo is the belief 
of tro ut iy corgͤ‘p, al ruling mind or ſpirite, whether 9 ge to 
one anotuer, or 2. It: was io, at leatt, in te judgment of the Whole 
orthodsx council of Sinne d, as I have ficwn under the word Co- 
ORDINATION. Veu'll fav, how can it be, when they maintained (as 
did the whole body of the old Athanaſians) the Faruk and Sox to 
be hc diſtinet Srixirs, potitciicd of oe cin nature? I anſirer, 


wich St. Hilary, they thoug).t to preſerve the Unity, by rejeeting the 


Co-zqualiit. * Ne: it 6 COMPARATUR aut CO-FQUATUR u 
fatri. dum ſubditus, Cc. In plain terms, Two Gops, with them, 
wou'd be two fene. tuo ab tutely ee. perions : not fo, when 
there is a re and Sul ordinate ; and where, conſequently, the on E 
Gob is placed, where the Ari ture, and all aue (when ſpeaking 
avithout a figur: placed it, ⁊ r. In the ox 0 of the Faru rA. 
So the Nirene creed; „I believe in oxe Gon, the Faruk ALvicy- 
TY, &c.” And thus alio /pratins, lony before them, to 
convince unbelievers, that there is on E Go, who has manifeſted 
Hu ELF by Jeſus Chriſt his Son.“ Set Baalizt, Co-OaDbixA- 
1%, and Dzity and Divi%iry compared. 

Driver, ad}. pertaining to the dithyrambus, 

Findar does new words and figures roll 
Down lis impetuous dith;rambic tide. Coacley 

Dirnrza'unic, ui. or DiruxAAUf⁰Us [dithyrambe, Fr. diti- 
ron lo, It. dirhyrambus, Lat. of d. Sg? Gr.] 1. A fort of hymn 
anciently ſung in honour of Bacchus, the god of wine, wherein of 
old, and now among the Italians, the diſtraction cauſed by drunken - 
neſs is inuitated, 2. Any poem written with wildnefs and enthuſiaſm, 
a jovial ſony, full of traniport and poctical tury. 

Such were part of Prxvar's werks; if we may credit that line of 
Horace, 


den per audaces rata DITHY RAMBOS 
Verba dewolyit 
For as Torrentius obſerres) nothing of this Kind is now extant, 
Pindar, how immertaliz'd ſoever by his cer compoliuuns, has ut 
in Li eſcaped the force of time. And whereas Horace adds, 
m— \cm'riſque firtur | 
Lege folutis. 
His comment is as follows : * Numrtrs cannot be without a Harv 3 
and therefore, when Horace tells us, that P:z4ar's Numbtrs are 
5 K | without 


— 0 nts ate. > 
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*vithout a lax, we muſt underſtand him of that law, by which the 


Lymic or Metric verſes are bound, on account of the ffref hi and 
antiſtrophe, i. e. thoſe [periodic] changes or returns, which we per 


ceive in Pindar's poems: Ihe Diruvxauic, being far more 
ried, and as being poured out from a due ſort of run v, roll on 


with a greater degree of liberty.” Hora: Lew. Torrent. Ed. dntecerp 
ex Offcin. Plantin. p. 282. | | 

Di'riox, Lat. dominion, ment. 

DiTo'x+ Irres, Gr.] a double tone in muſic, or the greater third. 

DiTzxI'GLyYPH — architecture] the ſpace between two triglyphs. 

Di'rr axpts, the herb -wort. 

Di'rraxy Hicammus, Lat.] Dittany hath been renowned for its 
ſovercign qualitic> in medicine. It is generally brought over dry from 
the Levant. Miller. 
| Di'tT1itD, aj. {of ditty] ſung, fitted to muſic. Smooth tied 
ong. Milton. 

ro, Lat. [Arte, It.] the aforeſaid, or the ſame. 


DiTTo'LoGy LIN. Gr.] a double reading, as in ſeveral ſcrip- 


tural texts. 

Dr'TTyY [probably of dium, Lat. ſaid, dicht, Du.] a ſong, the 
_— E which are ſet to muſic. To the warbling lute ſoft girries 
| LP. J. 

„var Tin heraldry] a term uſed by thoſe who blazon by herbs 
and flowers (inſtead of colours and metals) for nightſhade. 

Diva'Lta, a ſeaſt held by the Romans in honour of the goddeſs 
| Angerona. On this feſtival the pontifices performed facrifices in the 
temple of Volupia, or the goddeſs of joy and pleaſure, the ſame as 
An — and which was ſuppoſed to drive away all ſorrows and cha- 
grin of liſe 5 | | 

Dr'vax ſin the Arabic language, ſignifies a council] it is uſed not 
only for a council chamber, or court wherein Juſtice is adminiſtred in 
the eaſtern nation; but is uſed alſo for a hall in the private houſes. 
The Chineſe have diva; on purpoſe for ceremonies ; their cuſtom 
does not allow of the receiving of viſits in the inner parts of the 
houſe, but only at the entry. 

But this fignification may be accounted for, by the more general 
acceptation of the word in Arabic, as it ſignifies ewrrayua, i. e. a 
collection, ſuppoſe of Tracts, and when _ to the buman /pe- 
cies, an aſſembly, whether for conſultation, adminiſtration of juſtice, 
or any other intent. Monſieur Dherbels: ſays, the chalifs of the 

houſe of Abbaſs were obliged to preſide in perſon at their Diva x, for 
the redreſs of private grievances. And I think the craxp vizir in 
Turky holds two every week. Sce Aunass and Aziu. | 

Divas, any council afſembled ; Milton preſerves its true accent. 

The dark divarn. Milton. 
Dix Begui [in Perſia] one of the miniſters of ſtate, who is the 
controller of juſtice. There are divan begs, not only at court and in 
the capital, but alſo in the provinces, and other citics in the empire. 
They are not confined by any other law or rule, in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, but the alcoran, and that too he interprets as he 
pleaſes. He only takes cognizance of criminal caſes. 

Divarora'TiON, Lat. 918 or exhaling. 

Divarokariox [with iſts] a driving out of vapours by fire. 

to Divar'icaTE, verb nent. ¶ di varicatus, Lat.) 1. To be 
into two. One divaricates into two. Woodward. 2. To ſtraddle, or 
ſtride wide. | 

To Diva'ricaTE, verb af. to divide a thing into two parts. Di- 
evaricated as the ſpermatic veſſels. Grew. 

Divazica'Tion [divaricatio, Lat.) 1. Partition into two. A di- 
earication of the way. Ray. 2. Divition of opinions. All doubt or 

obable divarication. Brown. 

To Divz [probably of dippan, Sax. to dip] 1. To duck or fink 
voluntarily under water. A diver diveth. Bacon. 2. To go under 
water in ſearch of any ans. The poor Indians are eaten up when 
they dive for the pearl. Raleigh. 3. To enquire or pry narrowly into 
a matter. Diving into the arts and ſciences. Dryden. 4. To im- 
merge into any buſineſs or condition. Not yet div'd into the world's 
deceit. Shakeſpeare. 5. To depart from view or obſcrvation. Dive 
thoughts down to my ſoul, here Clarence comes. Shakeſpeare. 

Toe Dive, verb at. to find out by diving. The Curtii bravely 
a the gulph of fame. Dexham. 


Di'ver. 1. One who dives or ſinks voluntarily under water. The 


| diwer's prize. Pope. 2. One that goes under water in ſearch of trea- 


ſure, or any thing elſe. Divers a 


One that enters deep into knowledggſyor any ſtudy. A diver into 
canſes. W'o:ten. 4. A water-fowl, ed a didapper. | 
DiverBERA'TION, Lat. the a ſtriking or beating through. 


To Diva, verb neut. [diwergo, Lat.] to tend various ways from 
one and the ſame point; not to converge. 

Dive“ Ackxr, or Divx“ x [divergers, Lat.] tending to various 
parts from one point, going farther and farther aſunder ; thus any two 
nes forming an angle, if they be continued, will be divergent, i. e. 

will go farther and farther aſunder. | 

DivercexT Rays [in optics] are ſuch as ariſing from a radiant 
point, or in their 2 having undergone a refraction or reflection, 
do continually recede farther from each other. 
 Dr'vins, adj. [diverſus, Lat.] fundry, ſeveral, many, more than 
one. It is now become obſolete. 

Di'vens, ay or Divers, Fr. [der, It. Sp. and Port. diver- 
ſas, Lat.] 1. Unlike in circumſtances, different from another. Beaſts 
diverſe one 2 another. — 2. Different various, 
multiform. uence is a great diverſe thing. Tobnſon. 3. 
Being in —_— —— It is _ uſed = in 2 — nt. 

His light fly diverſe toſt in air. k 

— 10 dive] pick - pockets. A + an word. 

DiveR>IFICA'TLION [of diverſify] 1. The act of changing form or 
qualitics. Manners of diverſification generate differing colours. Boyle. 

2. Variegation, variation. 3. Variety of forms. 4. Change, altera- 
tion. A diverſification of the will. Hale. 

To Diek RSI Y gy Fr. diver/ificare, It.] 1. To make dif- 
ſerent ſrom another, to diſtinguiſh. Males fouls are diverſified with 
many characters. Addijon. 2. To vary, to alter, to make different 
from itſelf. The country diver /ified between hills and dales. Sidney. 


ſiſuers for pearls. Woodward. 3. &ty 
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_ DiveritoqurtxT Lene, Lat.] ſpeaking direrſly, or FI 
fcrently. | 8 5 
Divz'asiox, Fr. [Murr ſone, It. tho only in the firſt ſignißcat 
and Sp. diverſao, Port.] 77 he act ot turning any tlung — 
its courſe. Die-rfion of the ſap. 2. The caule by which anz thin 
is turned from its courſe or tendency. : C 

- ortunc's, honour, friends, 
re mere ai verſians from love's proper object. Der om. 
3. A recreation or paſtime, . — the mind, ., 
turning it off from care. Dicerſn tcems to be lomething light. 
than amuſement, and leſs forrible than pleaſere. Games and Ae 
froms. Addiſon. 8 

Divzastox [with phyſicians] the turning of the courſe or fur 
of humours from one part to another by tuch applications as are 
proper. 

—— (in the art of war] is when an enemy is attacked in 
any one place, where he is weak and unprovided, with deſign to 
make him call his forces from another place, where he was going to 
make an irruption. | 

Divt'rsiTY [diverfite, Fr. diverſita, It. divrr/idad, Sp. of di verſi- 
tes, Lat.] 1. Variety. Divenſity of ceremonies. Hooker. 2. Ditie- 
rence, unlikeneſs. In this diverfity no contrariety. Hooker. 3. Di- 
ſtinct being, not identity. Ideas of identity and ent. Locke. 

Dr'vessLY, adv. [of 4wrſe} 1. Differently, variouſly. The gifts 
of God are diverfly beſtowed. Hooker. 2. In di directions, 
to differents points. 5 : 

On life's vaſt ocean dive-/ſ[y we ſail. Pope. | | 

To Divs'ar mr Fr. Sp. and Port. divertire, It. of diverts, 
Lat. to turn afide} 1. lo take off to withdraw the mind from a thing. 
Diwerted from the love of him. Addifin. 2. To delight or ms 4 
chearful. See Divexsron. Swift uſes it. 3. To turn off from an 


direction. They diverted rai from im objects. Addijon. 4 
[In war] te draw forces to 2 — lead — Bid 
and diverted their another way. Davies. 5. {In Shakeſpeare] 
to ſubvert, to deſtroy. | | 
Divt'sTer [of ert] any thing that diverts or alleviates. A 
diverter of ſadneſs. Walton. | 
— part. act. [of divert] pleaſant, delightful, agree- 


Drve"'aTixcLy [of diverti leaſantly, agreeably. 

Divx xTixdNESsS [of — — quality. 4 

Divt'sTISaxT [d:wertifant, Fr.] diverting. Ys 

To Dive'a1r5 | divertifer, Fr. diverto, Lat.] to afford one diver- 
ſion, to recreate, to pleaſe ; a word little uſed. Let them A 4e, 
let them move us. D.. ; 

Divt'srrenexT [divertifſement, Fr. divertimente, It.] diverfon, 
pam, ſport, pleaſure A word now but little uſed. 

IVE RTIVE, adj. [of divert] recreative, amuſing. Things of a 
pleaſant and Sh = ; " | 
Io Dive'sr | 14 di, priv. and ie, Lat. to clothe, . eſter, Fr. 
the _— word is therefore more properly written deweft. Je, 
1. To trip off, to unclothe a perſon ; with of before the thing to be 
taken off. Let us diveſt the gay phantom of all falſe luſtre. 24. 
ers. 2. To deprive or take away dignity, office, .. See to 
JevesT. 
Dirz'srurt [of d:2/] the act of putting off. The direfore of 
mortality. fe. 

Divi'naBLe [of divid:]) 1. Dirifible, capable of being divided 

2. — parted. Oi viadable ſhores. Shakeſpeare. 4 
1wViDbAx r, adj. [of diwide] diſterent, ſeparate ; an obſolete word. 
Shakeſ uſes * ; 

To Divi'vs, verb a. [ divider, Sp. dividere, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
ſever, part, or put aſunder. Divide the living child in two. Kiros. 
2. To diſunite, to fer at variance, or at odds. There ſhall five in one 
houſe be d:wided. St. Luke. 3. To diltribute, to ſhare out. A right 
to divide the earth by families. Locke. 4. To ſeparate, to ſtand as a 
partition between. Let it &wide the waters from the waters. Gere/45. 


5 Divipe, verb neut. to be parted or ſundered, to break fricinl- 


p. | 
Friendſhip falls off, 

Brothers divide. Shakeſpeare. Fo 
Divipe'xp {dividendum, Lat.] 1. A ſhare, the part allotted in 
any diſtribution. His peculiar ſhare like other dividezds. Decay of Pi- 

2. A number in arithmetic given to be divided by another. | 
Divipexp ſin the univerſity] a ſhare of the yearly ſalary, equally 
and juſtly divided among the fellows of a college. Eg 

DivwexDd ſof a company] an equal ſhare of the joint ſtock. 

Divipexp [in law proceedings] a dividing of fees and perquiſites 
between officers, arifing by writs, &c. 

Divive'xoa, law Lat. [in old law records] an indenture, and 
thence dividend in the exchequer ſeems to be one part of an inden- 
ture. | 
Dixi'pEA [of divide] 1. That which parts any thing into pieces. 
The ider did more and more enter into the divided body. L. .. 
2. He who diſtributes or deals out his ſhare to each. A judge or d:- 
<ider over you. St. Luke. 3. The perſon or cauſe that brea::s amity. 
Money, the great divider of the world. Swift. 4. Af ot fine 
mathematical compaſſes, made by a ſ:rew more ficady in imall ope- 
rations. 

Divrpual, adj. [dividuzs, Lat.] divided, ſhared in common with 


Her reign, | 
With thouſand leſſer lights d:wida/ holds. Milten. 
Divi'buals [in arithmetic] numbers in the rule called diviſion, 
containing part of the dividend, diſtinguiſhed by points, of whact: 
= quettion muſt be aſked, how often the diviſor is contained in 
>, 
Dividuv'ity [dividzitas, Lat.] a diviſion or dividend. 
Divixa'T1o0N, Fr. [divinazione, It. divinacion, Sp. of divinatic, 
Lat.] the act of preſaging or foretelling things to come, which are of 
a ſecret and hidden nature, and cannot be known by any human wears. 
No divination: againſt Iſrael. Nundcr:. | 
Divi'xs, adj. {diwvin, Fr. dime, It. and Sp. divinus, Lat.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to God himlcit. 2. What only rene him. 


Thus 
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good men are faid, in St. Peter's 2d Epiſtle, to be made 


thus 
of [in the original, not the with the article, but] @ divine nature, 


and accordingly the word admits of degrees; for we fay, divine, 4% 
winer, and me divine ; and yet all underſtood in a ſenke infinitely be- 
low that, in which this word is applied to God ab/olutely fo called. 
The MoST DIivixE prophets, ſays Ignatius, liv'd according to Jeſus 
Chriſt, and were for that reaſon ——— ; being inſpired by his 
„in order to convince the un — that there is oxt Goo, 
who hath manifeſted himſclt by Jeſus Chriſt his Son, who is his 
® eternal wok [meaning ayErSON fo called] and who 
in all things was _— — [or approved his conduit] to Him that 
ENT him.” Jgnat. Ep. ad Nlagneſ. Ed. Smith and Uher. Sect. 1. 
* The word in Greek [ a4445-] ſignifies either, 1. What is from 
eternity; or, 2dly. M hat is only of a moll permanent continuance ; as 
in Fade, v. 7. See Co-ETERNAL, and ETERNAL Generation ; con- 
cerning which our author expreſſes himſelf clearly enough in another 
ace, whatever ambiguity there may be here. Who was with the 
ATHER before ages, and in the end appeared. Uprat. Ep. ad Mag- 


3. n, of the nature of God. Half human, half divine. Dry- 
| den. 4. Heavenly, proceeding from God, not human or natural. 
The neceſſity of a dvi light is magnified. Hooker. 5. Excellent in 
4 v high degree. The &wine/t and richeſt mind. Davies. 6. 
Divining, prefageful; with of before the thing preſaged. 

Oft his heart, di vue o ſomething ill, 
Miſgave him. Autun. 


Divixe, jubfi. 1. A clergyman, or miniſter of the goſpel. * 
oets 


e like a divine. Bacon. 
were the firſt divines. Denhom. 
To Divi'xt, verb ad. f.iruiner, Fr. 
Lat.] 1. To foretel, to preiage. 
Dar ſt thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
Divine his downfal. Shakeypeare. | 
To Divx, verb neut. 1. To ſoothſay, to utter prognoſltications ; 
with /. If 1 were to 8 this unity, I would rot prophecy to. 
Shakejpeare. 2. To feel preſages. My driwining thoughts, Safe. 
Jprare. 3. To conjecture, to gueſs. "The beſt can but gueſs, none 
can be certain he has divized rightly. Dryden. 
The Divixe Virtues, are faith, hope, and charity. | 
Duvi'xeLy [of divine] 1. After a divine manner, by the agency v7 
influence of God. Di vineiy inipired. IL. 4. 2. Excelleatly in cha 
higheſt degree. She's fair, dwinely fair! Miitorn, 3. la a in 
ner that notes a deity. 
| His golden horns appear'd, 
That on his forchead ſhone divine); bright. Aud er. | 
Divi'xxxESss [of ,, 1. Divine quality, paricipat-on of the di- 
vine nature. To diltinguith the div:irer cs ol this book, from that 
which is human. Grew. 2. Excellence in the higheſt degree. An 


_ earthly paragon. 
n Bebold divinenef 
No older than a boy. Shak-/prare. - 
Dierxza [from divine, Eng. divinater, Lat.] 1. A conjutor, a 
ſooth-ſayer, one that profeſſes the art of divinztion. Wircnes, ma- 
gicians, drwiners. Brown. 2. One that conjectures or guettes. A 
notable diviner of thoughts. Locke. 


2. A man {killed in diviuity. 


divinir, Sp. divinare, It. and 


Divi'xtrEss [of divizer} a woman that profeſſes divination, a 


kind of propheteſs. I he mad diuineroſ had plainly writ. Dryden. 

Dr'vinG-BELL, a machine contrived for the ſafe conveyance of a 
diver to any reaſonable depth, and whereby he may tay more or leſs 
time under water, as the bell is greater or lef. 

That the reader may have a juil idea of the diving · bell. according to 
the lateſt improvements by Dr. Halley, and Mr. Tricu ald of Stock- 

holm, we have here exhibited two ſigures of the fame The firſt 
= VI. fig. 4.) is that of Dr. Halley's form, which was three 
| =p at top, five at bot:om. and eight feet high, and contained 
about 63 cabic feet, or near eight hogſheads in its concavity. 

This was coated with lead, fo heavy, that it would ſink empty, 
and the weight was diſtributed about the bottom I K, fo that it would 

down in a perpendicular poſition, and no other. In the top was 

ed a ſtrong but clear glifs, D, to let in the light from above; and 
likewiſe a cock, as at B, to let out the hot air that has been breathed; 
and below, was fixed a circular feat, L, for the divers to fit on; 
and laſtly, from the bottom was hung, by thice ropes, a ſlage for the 
divers to ſtand on, to do their bufine!s. This machine was ſuſpended 
from the malt of a ſhip by a ſprit, which was ſufficiently ſecured by 
ſtays to the maſt-head, and vis directed by braces to carry it over- 
board, clear of the fide of the ſhip, and to bring it in again. | 

To ſupply the bell with air under water, two barrels, ſuch as C, of 
about 63 gallons each, were mace, and caſcd with lead, to that they 
might ſink empty, each having a hole in its Jowelt 2 io let in the 
water, as the air in them is condenſed in their deſcent. and to let it 
out again when they were drawn up again full from delaw. And to 

a hole in the top of the barre? was fixed a hoſe, or hollow pipe, well 
| with bees-wax and oil, which was long enough to fall below 
che hole at the bottom, being ſunk with a weight appended, fo that 
the air in the upper part of the barrels could not eſcape, unleſs the 
lower end of theie pipes were firſt lifted up. 

Theſe air barrels were fitted with tackle proper to make them riſe 
and fall alternately, like tuo buckets in a well. In their deſcent, 
they were directed by lines faſtened at the under edge ot the bell to 
the man ſtanding on the ſtage to receive them, who, by taking up the 
ends of the pipes above the ſurface of the water in the bell. pave occa- 
fon for the water in the barrels to force all the air in the upper parts 
into the bell, while it entered below, and filled the barre!s ; and as 
ſoon as one was d:ſcharged by a ſignal given, it was drawn up, aud 
the other deſcended to be ready [ur ule. 

As the cold air ruthed into dne bell from the barrel below, it ex- 

lled the hot air (which vas lighter) through the cock, B, at the 
top of the bell, which was then opened for that purpule. By this me- 
thod air was communicated fo quick, and in uch plenty, that the doc- 
tor tells us, he himſc!f was one of the five who was at the bottom in 
nine or ten fathom water, for above an hour and a halt at a time, 
without any fort of ill conſequence ; and he might continue there 10 
long as he pleaſe], for any thing that appcated d the contrary, 
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In going down, it is neceſſary it ſhould be very gentle at firſt, that 
the denſe air may be inſpired to keep up, by its iprinz, a ballance to 
the preſſure of the air in the bell; upon each twelve feet deſcent, the 
bell is ſtopt, and the water that enters is driven out by letting in three 
or four barrels of freſh air. ; 

By the glaſs above, ſo much light was tranſmitted, when the ſur: 
ſhone, that he could ſee perfectly well to write and read ; ud by the 
return of the air-barrels, he could ſend up orders, written with aa 
iron pen, on ſmall pieces of lead, directing, that they were to be 
moved from place to place; but in dark weather, when the ſea was 
rough and troubled, it would be as dark a; night, in the bell; bar 
then the doctor perceived he could kecp a candle burning in the bell. 
as long as he pleaſed, it being found, by expurin:*rt, that <2 car - 
dle conſumes much about the fame quantity of coutncd air, 4 On 
man does, 4:2. about a gallon per nine. 

The only inconvenience the do&tor complained of, u as, thut upcr 
firſt going down, they fel: a ſwall pain in then cxrs, as t the end 91 
4 quill were forcibly thru into the hole of the car. Thi wa pru- 
ceed from its being ſome time before the air con get from the worth, 
through the ſmall canal of the euſtachian tubs, which ic ds to the in- 
ner cavity o the ear, where, when it comes, it makes an equilibrium 
with the outward air, preiung on the tympanum, and tha: the pin, for 
a ſhort time, centes, then deſcending lower, the pain of the car 10 
turns, and is again abated; and fo on, til} ; ou come Corn ty ite 
bottom, where the air is of the fa"; © denficy cntinual'v 

This bell was fo + proved by the doctor, thac hie coul Jetich ons 
of his divers to the dittance of ux, or a handied yard from it, be a 
contrivance of a cap, or heid pie e. fomewlat like an in“ eited 
hand baſket, as at F, with a gl, n the tore part, 107 lum te fee 
his way through. This Cap wa of nd, and wade to hr. dite clo. 
about his ſhoulders; in the top of it Ka i e ne pi e, c un 
municating with the be J. and by which le 
by turning a top cock near his head-picce. le we 
cock at the end in the bell, to prevent any cg. 
the perion without. This perſon vas alan; ehe el worn hh 
Mannls, which wire Maris ed upon hun before h. bug he HH 4annd 
wi! noi fuller the cold water to penettate. tis cop com wed e 
enough to ferve him a minute or two; then by railing hiniclt abors 
the, belt, and turning the cock F. he could replenith it with C4 alt, 
This pipe he canled toend his arm, which terved hint 
und his u 0 the bull apa. { 

It Giving bal received its laſt improvement from Nr. Ni tin 
reid, E. 18. S. ard military architect to his Swediſh majeſty. 
Me mien an hm ett bs the in in à figure of his own drawing 
Le Vie by F. „ is the bell, which finks with leaden weights, 
12 3), oppenie] et the bo tom; the lubſtance of the bell i copper, 
ang tuned v.ickin all over: the bell is illuminated with three iwung 
convex leuts, G, G, G, with copper lids, II, II. H, to defer 
them. The iron ring, or plate, E, ferves the diver to ſt ind on, when 
he 1s at work, and it is ſuſpended at ſuc': a diftance from the bo tom 
ot the bell, by the chains F. F. F, that when dhe diver ſtands up- 
right, his kead is juſt above the water in the bell, where it is much 
better than higher up in it, becauie the air is colder, and conſequently 
more f.efh and fit tor reſpiration; but as their i> con tor the diver 
to be who!ly in the bell. and his head of courſe in the upper pot, NM. 
Triewald has contrived that, even there, when he has breathed the 


air, Wie h. ont: 
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hot air as Jong as he well can, by nicans of a ſpiral copper tubs, 4 c, 


placed cloſe to the infiie of the bell, he may draw the coole ard 
freſher air from the lou crmoſt parts; to which end, a Pettit: leather 
tube, about two feet lg. is fixed to the upper end of a whe at o, 
and to the other end dt this tube is fined an ivory mouth pieces, r 
the diver to hold ta hi- mouth, by which to teipire the au irowm a- 
low. | 
Divixieorexr [aruiipoiens, Lat.] powerful in divine thing. 
Divi'xiry {divirite, Fr. divintita, It. didi, S0. Au 
Lat.] 1. That aſl-mblage of powers. 97. 5. or pi tee in vit 
conflitu'e the ſubject 1n which they retide. Diytak, oe Diving; 
Whether powers pertaii ng t Gop ⁰ν,νjŮ . Of, I „ fabordinag 
ſenſe, to beings which hie him. We bein ſenbbie hee Grin) 
ot that divinity [ru, 2647 17'S} of (ed. which c3c0 5 by 
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ſupereminence 3 and moreover of that {divinity | oft listen begann 
Son, who excels all or#tr beings. Corr. (. J 3. Would 


the reader fee how che ouſly was this past oo ot Origen 125 indeed 
were many other ancient wiiters) milz n yy. by the learned bilkop 
Bust, he necd only compare Clan, S. He Ed 3. 5. 259. 
with the oreginal; and Wwrrey's Dirie *ν Ae, from the be- 
ginning to the end. 2. The term, with us, 15 ſometines uſed in the 
concrete, | mean to expreſs the Supreme Being himielf; as, „the Di- 
vinity,” or ** the Deity”. BEut lte (if I'm not miſtaken) the Greeks 
would chooſe r:ther to ſay T9 $5352, 7. c. the d Vine thing ſor Being} 
as St. Paul docs in his tpecch Geforce the court of Arcopagus, Acts, 
c. xvii. v. 29. Sce Dirty, Dirukisu, and Firf Causs. - 

3. Participation of the divine nature and exccllence, godbead. A 
divinity by way of participation. SIA et. 4. A falſe god. Beallly 
divinities, and groves of gods. Prior. 5. A celeſtial being.  Subfer- 
vient d:winities. Chene, 6. "That ſcience, the object of Mhich 13 
God, and the reveiation he has made to man, theology 
it io a ſcience. Scr. 7. Something ſupernatural. 
d:winity in odd numbers. Shuteſpeare. 

Divi'sa. law Lat. ſin ancient deeds} 1. A devite or beque:thment 
of goods by laſt will and teftament. 2. A ſentence or d<crce, 

ivi's#, law Lat. the bounds, borders and limits of diviſion be- 
tween countries, pariſkes, Sc. | | 

Divist, Hal. fin muſic book:] ſignifies divided into tv parts. 

Div1'siBLE, Fr. and Sp. [dwi/ibile, It. of diwiftbiles, Lat. | tht may 
be divided. 

Divisrer's.iry, or DivrsinLESESE UHH tire, Fr. A, Nt | 
the quality or being diviſible, or capable of being divided into feveral. 
parts, either actua.ly or mentally; a pailve power or property in 

uantity, whereby it becomes ſeparable, 
; ws Dixafebility of matter. Locke. 

Divi'siox, Fr. [(r, It. 4wifion, Sp. of ds gr, Lat.] 1. The 
act of dividing «ny thing into parts ; ſeparation. 16 make © Kn 
betwixt the waters. 2 FV 2. The Rate of being divided. 2. 
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Partition, tat by which any thing is kept aſunder. 4. The part 
Wich is ie ted from meren. he communities and in of 
men. he. $5. Variance, Ciicord, diſagreement; a going into 
artic:. Our n, with the Romaniſts. Decay of Picty. 6. 
Pans in. ven a difcourſe is Giftribured The heads of your diwe- 
firms. Kati. . Dillinction. I will put a en bet ce en my peo- 
ple avd thy penzle. arts. 7. Subdiviſion, diſtinction of the genus 
into ſpecies, 
In the 4/1/71 of cach ſev'ral crime, 
Acting it mann ways. Shakeſpeare. | 

Dir: [in arithmetic} is that rule by which we diſcover how 
often one number i contained in another; or it ſnews how to divide a 
number prop ted into as many equal parts as you pleaſe. ; 

Dien [in geometry] changes the ſpecics or kind of a quantity; 
as, a furtace divided by a line gives a line, a ſolid by a line produces 
a ſurface. | 

D:vi.tox ſin muſic} is the dividing a tune into many ſmall notes; 
as QUavers, ſemiquavers ; ſpace berween the notes of muſic. juſt time. 

Jem a Divisios in muſic] 1. Is to play on an inſtrument, or 
fing after the manner before mentioned. Our tongue will run n 
in a tune, not miſſing a note. Glanylle. 

Drvi1-x [in algebra or ſpecies] is the reducing the dividend and 
the diviſor into the form of a fraction, which fraction is the quotient ; 


thus, if 2 were to be divided by J, it mult be placed thus 7 and that 


ſroc .in is the quotient. | | 
Divistos [of a mode] divides a quality into degrees. Philoſo- 
2 as well as phyſicians, ſuppoſe eight degrees in any quality: 
ence, When a quality is ſaid to be in the eighth degree, it denotes 
that it cannot be any further intended or heightened. | 
Piryficat Drvi-108, 1+ ſeparation of the parts of quantity; fo that 
what was one continued body, is fevered into many parts. 
Division {with printers} is a ſliort line ſet between two words; as, 
a rſe-miil, Sc. 
Division (in the art of war] a certain body of men, in a company 
of hurfe or toot, led by a particular officer. 
Drvi is in maritime afar) the third part of a naval army or 
feet, or of one of the iquadrons therenf. under a general officer. 
Drv:'sor, Lat. {in 1 
ies into how many equal parts the dividend mult be divided. 
C:mmin Divi-os. See Conmor, 
Ja. Drvior [in aritumetic and geometry] ſuch number or quan- 
tity as wil! divide a given number or quantity, fo as to leave no te- 


minder; fo if the number 6 be given, 1, 2 and 3 will be the juſt 


dia rob it. 
D:iviune [A., Lat.] a diviſior, or act of dividing. 
Drivirior ry [d4witir/itar, Lat.] the ſtate of being very rich. 
Di'vr, a port town of Aſia, ſituated on the Indian ocean, to the 
welt of the river Indus, and Go miles welt of the city of Tatta. 
Divorce, Fr. [ve e. It. divircis, Sp. divortiam, of dicerto, 
Lat. to turn away} 1. A ſeparation of two perſons, who have been 
actually married together. one from the other, not only w:th reſpect 
to bed and board, but alſo all other conditions pertaining to tie band 
of wedlsk. De is a lawful ſeparation of huſband and wife, 
made betore a competent judge, on due cognizance had of the cauſe, 
and ſufiici-nt prov; made thereof. Ay/;ffe. 2. Separation, diſunion. 
Dice of ateetions in her from my religion. X. Charles. 3. The 
ſenmence by which 2 marriage is dittolved. 4. The cauſe of any pe- 
nal fe; ration. The long I vice of ſteel falls on me. Shak:/peare. 
Ar? of Divorct, a writing, which, according to the Levitical 
law, a wo uu that was divorced was to receive of her hutband upon 
that ocraton. The Malometan religion, which, under certain re- 
t:ictons, „nes divorcing to either tex, Jays no cther obligation on 
the male, thm o pay to his divorced wife what annuity for her life 
he had ftipulited on marriage, before a jullice of the peace, or cod. 
e Cont) And in cafe herepents, and is willing to take her again, 
he connect do it, before ſhe has been firit married to, and d:wirced by 
anotlier 17 n. B. winch RESTRICTION, I ſuppoſe, their PROPHET 
% didourage rfl and bofty divorees: tho', by the way, as 
done it by a π , which the Maſaic conſtitution expreſely 
Cadets, | muſt leave it with his diſciples to reconcile this ſtep with 
tant declaration which Mabomet fo often made, I mean of his 
aavincicg nothing whi: h contradicts the tue foregoing diipenſations; 
for by denying our Lonn's wacifxicr, he contradicts our religion; 
aud by tis method 2” rec nctiiation utter a divorce, he advances ſome- 
thing no 1.6 repugnant to that of Mog Ss. But if the reader deſires 
to fee his pretenſions te a divine commulton fairly examined {together 
with ſeveral other curtnt and in/iruetivve topics) he may pleaſe do con- 
ſu't tHe „eri, pre Fed in dl "nee of ALL religion. auletler NATURAL 
er REVEALED ; printed for john Noon, in Cheapfide. A. C. 1743. 
Jo Divorce, web ot. 1. To icpurate a huſband or wife, the one 
from the other. 2. Lo ſeparate from another in general. The mind 
d:errweed from piety, could be but a ſpectacle of commiſeration. 
Hicter. 3. To force aſunder by violence. Lo divorce two ſentences. 
Hecker. 4. Jo take away. 
Nothing but death 
Shall cer dνιι my dignities. Shakeſpeare. | 
Drvo'kctyiiar {of Aerce] the act of divorcing, ſeparation of 
marriage. A bil! of daorcement. Deuteronomy. 
Drvo'xctr [of fwrie] the perion or thing that cauſes divorce. 
Death is the eternal deer of marriage. Drummen!. 
D: volta, It. In muſie books] denotes a grave, ſerious way or 
manner of pl-vinz or ſinging, proper to inſpire devotion. | 
Diu'x sis [of gx and zero, Of v;w, Ur. _ a ſeparation of 
the urine by the reins, or a voiding of it thro' the bladder, Sc. 
Diuke'T:cal, or Diurk'ric [{urctioue, Fr. diuretics, It. and Sp. 
ainreticus. Lat. of Suri», Gr.] pertaining to, or rather what pro- 
vokes urines. Diwreric; relax the urinary paſſages. Arbuthrer. 
Privat ricalng:s [of Auretical] diuretie quality. 
Diulr nat, ad. [dias gie, Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining to the day. Di- 
u Har. Milten. 2. Conſtituting or compoſing the day. Liurnal 
hours, Pricr, 3. Performed in a day, not daily. The diurnzal and 


annual revolution. Locke. 


D:v'x*AL Arch [in aftronomy] is the arch or number of degrees 


is the number that divices, and 
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Cefcribed either by the fun, moon, or lars, between their riting ar 
ſetting. 

Di wax A Circle, is an immoveable circle, in which any ſtar or 
point in the ſurface of the mundane ſphere moves by a diurnal mo- 
tion. 

Divsxat [with aſtrologers] thoſe planets or ſigns are ſ:id to he 
diurnal, which contain more active qualities than they Go pallive 
ones: and, on the contrary, thoſe are called Ones, that 
abound with paſſive qualities. 

Divsx at Motion of Planets [in aſtronomy] is fo many degrees and 
minutes, Cc. as any planet moves by its motion in 24 hours. 

Divnv ai Motion of the Earth [in aſtronomy] is the motion of the 
earth, whereby it turns round about its own axis, which cauſes tic 
interchangeable ſucceſſion of day and night. 

Diva xa, /. C dinraal, Fr.] a book for writing down the things 
done every day ; a journal, a day-book. 

Diuaxa'TLis [in law] as much land as can be ploughed in a day 
with one ox. 

Div'rxalLy, adv. [of diurnal] every day, daily. We ſhall dar- 
nally communicate them. Taticr. | 

Diuv'nxalxtss [of diurnal] the quality of happenivyy daily. 

Drv'axary ſin the Greek empire] an officer who wrote down in 
a book for that purpoſe, whatever the prince did, ordered and regu- 
lated, &c. every day. | | 

Diuru'axiry [duturnita, It. diuturritas, Lat.] laſtingneſs, or long 
continuance of duration. Brown uſes it. 

To Divv'tot [diwnlguer, Fr. divulgar, Sp. divalgo, It. and Lat.] 
1. To publiſh, to ſpread abroad. To diwz/ge or conceal them. Pepe. 
2. To proclaim. Marks the juſt man, and divulges him through 
heav'n. Milter. 

Divr'tor {of diwalge] one who publiſhes or expoſes to the public. 

Drvu't5:0% {of divalfis, Lat.] the act of pulling away or atunder. 
The beaver, and the jun of his teſticles. Brown. 

Di'vus, or Diva, Lat. names attributed by the Romans to men 
and women, who had been deified or placed in the number of the 

5; and may we not add, that tis alſo the very name by which the 

omiſu writers (as tho* by a ſtrange kind of fatality) characterize 

their sans; 7. c. Paganiſm roſtar d. See D uOx or Denox com- 
par'd with Rev. c. ix. v. 20, 21. CE | 

Di'xwwpt, a town of Franders, on the river Ypres, about 11 miles 
north of the city of Ypres. | 

lo Di'ztx, to dreſs, to deck or trim, commonly uſed by way of 
raillery. A low word. I had d4izen'd you out like a queen. S. 

Dizi x, or St. Driz1en, a city of Champaign, in France, on tlie 
river Marne, about 45 miles north-eaſt of Troyes. | 

Di zaRD [of dizzy, Eng. prob. of dizi, Sax. a fool] afiily, fivp's 
fellow, a blocihcad. | 

Dr z21xe55, Lat. [of diz23] a giddineſs or ſwimming in the head. 

Di'zzr, a4. {dip1, dirig. Sax. ] 1. Giddy, having the ſentation 
of (wimming in the head. Dim thine eyes and dizzy ſu am. Ad, 
2. Cauſng a giddinefs. Dizzy 'tis to caſt one's eyes ſo low. 
Shatjpcare. z. I houghtleſs, giddy. At thy heels the ai=zy mulu- 
tude. Milton. | 

1oD!i'zzy, verb a. [from the adj.] to make giddy, to whirl 
round. Dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear. Shak eure. 

D-L a-s01.-xt {in the ſcale of muſic] the fifth note in each of the 
three ſeptenaries or combinations of ſeven in the gamut, only ve i; 
wanting in the uppermoſt, and J in the lowermoit. 

D. L. S. [with conſectioners] an abbreviation of the words, Dou- 
ble-rehn'd Loaf Sugar. 

Do, is frequently uſed by merchants and tradeſmen for diets. 

To Do, reg. verb act. Doxk, irreg part. paſſ. Dip, irreg. imp. 
[Don, Sax. born, Du. did, Sax. tabt, Ger. * don, Sax. ] 1. Io act 
any thing good or bad. Thou haſt ne evil. 1 Kings. Do good. 
Pſalms. 2. To perform, to atchicve. He hath nothing ze that doth 


not all. Daniels Civil War, 3. Lo execute, to diſcharge. 


Pindarus is come x 
To d you ialutation from his mater. Shak;/peare. | 
4. To cauſe. Nothing but death can e me to retpire. Spenſer. 5. 
Jo tranſact. The thing was not dine in a corner. Aa. 6. To produce 
any effect to another. You & her too much hondur. Sr 7. To 
practiſe as the laſt ellort, commonly in the form of a paſſionate interro- 
ation. What will ye % in the end thereof? Jeremiab. 8. Io per- 
— for the benefit of another. I know what God will % for me. 
Sami, g. To exert. Do thy diligence. 2 Timethy. 10. To have 
buſineſs, to deal. What had I to % with kings ? Rowe. 11. To gain 
a point, to effect by intluence. His queen couid de nothing with him. 
Bacen. 12. To make a thing what it is not. Take him to 4% him 
dead. Shake/teare. 13. To tiniſh, to end. As ſoon as work was 
done. Dryden. 14. To conclude, to ſettle. When all is done, there 1s 
no man can ferve his own intereſt better. Til/o;/or. 15. To put. 
Who ſhould 4 the duke to death. Ste re. 16. This phrate what 
te do xvith ſignifies how to beſtow, how to employ, whica way to gec 
rid af. They would not know echat 1 as with themſelves. Tillet/on. 
To Do, verb nent. 1. To behave in a manner well or ill. "They do 
after the former manners. 2 Kings. 2. To make an end or conclude, 
When vou have dre, you will have but a confuſed notion. SpecZator. 
3. To forbear having concern with or care about. I have dene with 
Chaucer. Dryd:x. 4. To fare, as to health or ſickneſs. Good woman, 
how «#/ thou? Shateſpeare. 5. To ſucceed, to fulfil a purpote. We 
ſhall 4 without him. Addiſer. 6. To dh is uſed for any verb, to fave 
the repetition thereof. If any thing deſerve our ſerious ſtudy, thoſe 
principles of religion & (that is, terre it) Tilletjen. 7. Do is a 
word of veh« men: command or requeit. Looſe me will free thee— 
Do, and I'll be thy ſlave. Dryden. 8. Do is put before verbs ſometimes 
expletively ; as, I % read, for I read, I did love, for I loved. 5. 
Sometimes emphatically. 5 | 
Perdition catch my ſoul, 
But I 4% love thee. Shake/; care. 
10. Sometimes by way of oppoſition ; as, I 4 admire her, but now 
llight her. a 
Do as the friar (ith, not as he doeth. 
That is, follow the doctrine and good advice you have frcm the 
pulpit, without any regard to the /i7e or character of the prizit, _ 


— > - — 3 
way — — — — > 7 N 38. 


DOC 


ing example by him. The advice is very » but it is the duty of 
22 who wear the habit, to — and to incul- 
cate their i irine by their cxample. 
Do and unde, the day is ſong enough. 
Said SOHO SES _ or what they are about ſo negli- 
gently, that are obliged to do it over agai 
We aid vac by. and 

This t to be the guide man's actions; 
might beſo, had 8 two ſuch mighty opponents, as ſelf- love, and 
ſelf-intereſt. The Lat. ſay; Nad tibi fiert non vit, alteri ne facias. 
The Sp. Lo gue mo quieres parati, no lo guieras para mi. 

o well and have well, or Self Do, ſelf have. 

The Fr. fay ; Qui bien fon, bien trowvera (as a man does, ſo he 
will find.) We have ſeveral other proverbs to the ſame purpoſe, which 
may ſerve to explain one another. 

The wel and ins. akir of the wad To Do are uſed as auxiliaries 
to conjugate the ſame tenſes of other verbs with their infinitives, (1) in 
queſtions. (2.) in tives. (3.) to give an emphaſis. 

Do, noun ſubſe. bulll. To meke a great deal of & about things. 


To Doar. See To Dore. | | 

Do'seL er, or Dou“ nl ER, a great diſh or platter. Now obſolete. 

Do'cep, or Dov'ctpd, a muſical inſtrument, commonly called a 

Do'canrvs, or Do'curvs [x. Gr. oblique] a foot in verſe 
or proſe, Greek or Latin, which conſiſts of five ſy!lavles. So ſays 
H. Stephan. and refers to Quintilian, lib. g. c. 4. But adds, that 
the scnoLiasT of Heyn&sT1ION fays, that the — was firit cal- 
led Docnutus, conſiſting of one ſhort, and She long. Etym. declares 
the dochmaic to be a ſpecies of the anti/paſtic metre, as 4% 5: ure 
oo” in Euripidis Phæniſſ. with ſome further remarks, which I mult 
leave to the diſcuſſion of my learne i readers. | 

Do'cinLe, or Do'ciLs [docibilis, Lat. decile, Fr. and It. doctl, Sp. 
1. Teachable, apt to learn, eaſy to be inſtructed. Their tende 
and moſt decible age. Milton. being docile and tractable are uſe- 

ful. Ellis Voyage. 2. With to before the thing taught. 
i Soon docile to the ſecret acts of ill, 5 

Wich ſmiles I could betray, with temper kill. Priar. 
DocistExkss, or Docini'tiTY [ docibilitas, Lat. docilite, Fr. do- 
 ciliea, It. decilidad, Sp.] teacha . | 

Doc Tir [of decilite, Fr. decilitas, Lat.] aptneſs to learn. The 
decility of an elephant. Crea. OS 

Do crr v, corrupted by the vulgar for docility. 

Docx, or Do'cx1xc [in law] a means or expedient for cutting off 
an eſtate tail, in lands or tenements ; that the owner may be able to 
ſell, give or bequeath them. 

Doc [pocca, Sax. docken, Du.] 1. A plant of which there are 
ſpecies, ten grow wild, ſeveral of them being uſed in medi- 
cine. The for: called the oriental burdock is ſaid to be the true rhu- 
bard. = 2. The ſtump of the tail 4 an * or other creature; 
eſpeciall docking or cutting off. dock of a rhinoceros 
is about half an inch thick. — oy 
Dock [a hunting term] the fleſhy part of the chine of a boar, be- 
tween the middle and the buttock. 

Dock [as ſome will have it, of d. xe, of dert, of 3:xopar, to receive, 
as ſome imagine, or, as Caſaubon will, of 8xem, Gr. a ſtorehouſe] 
a place where water is let in or out at pleaſure, for the taking in of 
* to be repaired or to lay them up. ED 

x, is a pit, 1 or creek, by the fide of an har- 
bour, made convenient to in with flood · gates, to keep it dry 
while a ſhip is built or repaired, but are opened to let in the water to 
float and launch her. 

Wet Dock, a place in the ouſe, out of the way of the tide, into 
—_—— may be haled in, and ſo dock herſelf, or fink herſelf a 

e to he in. 

Dock Oxy/apatham [with botaniſts] the ſtiarp- pointed dock. 

To dnp act. nt dock} 5 To cut any thing ſhort. One 
or two decked all favours handed down. Swift. 2. To cut off a reck- 
oning, to cut off an intail. 3. To dock a horſes, to cut off his tail. 

To Dock Herſelf [ſpoken of a ſhip] to make or ſink herſelf a place, 
to lie down in an ouſy ground. 5 My 

Docx-Crefes, an herb. | „ 

Do'cxep, as ffrong · docted [ſpoken of a horſe] that has ſtrong reins 
and ſinews. | 

— — tradeſmen] 
the perſonand place they are to be ſent to. 

Docx Er ſin law] a ſmall piece of parchment or paper, containing 
the heads of a larger writing ; iſo 5 Gfcrignien at the fron of haves 
patent by the clerk of the docket. | 

DocT:i'Loquovs [dedilcquus, Lat.] ſpeaking learnedly. 


Doc roa | doftenur, Fr. dottore, It. dotor, Sp. of doctor, Lat. a 


teacher] 1. One who has taken the higheſt degree at an univerſity in 
any art or ſcience, as in divinity, law, or phy ſic. In ſome univerſi- 
tics have do#ers of muſic. In its original import it means a man 
fo well verſed in his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it. Gamaliel, 
a doffor of laws. Adi. 2. A man Killed in any profeſſion in general. 
Each proſelyte would vote his d:&or beſt. Dryden. 3. A phyſician, 
one who undertakes the cure of diſeaſes. Medicines from the do&or's 
hand. Government of the Tongue. 4. Any learned or able man. As 
much a judge of it as the greateſt actor in the ſchool. Digby. 
To Doc ron, verb a. [from the noun] to phyſic, to cure, to treat 
with medicines. A low word. 
Do cron iA. ad. [de&oralis, of doctor, Lat.] of, or pertaining to 
the degree of a doctor. 
Do'cToRaLlLy, adv. [of doctoral] in the manner of a doctor. Con- 
der of his diſeaſe dacter ally. Hakewell. 
Do'cTorarTE [deforatus, barb Lat.] a doctorſhip. | 
Do cronsnir [of defer, Lat. and ip, of pcip, Sax. ] the office or 
ignity of a doctor. The rſhip and the dactanſbip. Clarendon. 
c roas Commons, is fo called, becauſe the doors of the civil 
law live there, in the manner of a college, 1 
a wo- 


Do'cTrEss [dettorefſa, It. dofrix, Lat. a female 
practitioner 


man doctor, or pr in phy ſic. 


a bi!l tied to goods, with direction to /or 


— 


DO F 


DocTri'xat, a. [defrinalis, Lat.] 1. Relating to a point of doc- 
trine, 3 — tag 5 —— le 
is ſometimes uſed in the form of a ſubſtantive. In 4o&rina/s to deny 
Chriſt. South. 2. Pertaining to the act or means of inſtructing. Doc- 
trial inſtrument and d:&4rinal means. Hooker. 

f Docratz'xall v, ady. [of dactrinal] in the form of doctrine, poſi - 
tively, in a manner to be maintain d. Without delivering 
any thing A ina. Ray. | 

: Do'cTrine, Fr. [dottrina, It. detrima, Sp. difrina, Lat.] 1. Max- 
ms, tenets of any ſect or maſter, that which is taught. Articles of 
faith and do#rine. Hocker. 2. The act of teaching. He ſaid unto 
them in his do&rine. St. Mark. 

_ Do'cument, Fr. [documents, It. and Sp. of hc ,, ü, Lat.] 1. An 
inſtrument, precept or direction. A molt neceiſury inſtruction and 4 
cument for them. Bacm. 2. A precept in an ill tenſe, as being inſo- 


 lently magiſterial, or ſolemnly trifling. The documents of crarking au- 


thors. Harvey. 


Docuuzxr [in law] a proof given of any fact aſſerted ; but chiefly 
with to ancient matters. 


Docume'xTAL, adj. [from cet] of or pertaining to inſtruction 


Precept. 
Jo Do'cumexTiZE [of documentor, Lat.] to inſtruct or teach, to 
admonith. | 


| Do'cvs, Lat. Ii, Or] a kind of fiery meteor reſembling a 
am 


Do'psroOx, a market-town of Devonſhire, on the river Salcomb, 
198 miles from London. 

Do'pner [touteren, Du. to ſhoot up. Sinner] a weed which winds 
itſelf round other herbs. Dedder is a fingular plant, when it niſt 
thoots from the ſeed it has little roots which pierce the earth near the 
roots of other plants; but the capillants of which it is formed ſoon af- 
ter clinging about thoſe plants, the roots wither away. From this 
time it propagates itſelf along the ſtalks of the plant, entangling itſelf 
about them in a very complicated manner. It has no leaves, but con- 
fiſts of ſuch capillaments or ſtalks : They have, at certain diſtances, 
tubercles, which fix them faſt down to the plant, and by means of 


u Which they abſorb the juices deſtined tor its nouriſhment. The flowers 


ſtand in a kind of litde round cluiters on the ſtalks of a whitith 
or pale reddiſh colour, of the bell-faſhioned kind. The flower 
is ſucceeded by a roundiſh fruit, which has only one cavity. The 
ſeeds are numerous : theſe fall upon the ground, and produce young 
ants. Hill. 
Been adj. [of daduer] overgrown with dodder. Dod ier u 
S. Dryden. 

Doptcava'ctTYLUM, Lat. [of 2x and %axrvace, Gr.] the firſt of 
the ſmall guts. | | | 

Dove'cacox [of Julia, twelve, and yuna, Gr. a corner; in geo- 
metry] a figure with twelve ſides and as many angle 
- Dopecacon [in fortification] a place fortificd with twelve ba- 

ions. 

Dor can x onοο [of da- , Gr.] a geometrical folid, bound- 
ed by twelve equal and equilateral pentagons. It is one of the five 
Platonic regular bodies. Its etymology ſignifies“ what has 12 Sears, 
or bottoms.” | 1 8 

Dopecarna'tmacun [of dir, twelve, and res, Gr. an 
ingredient] a medicinal compoſition conſiſting of twelve ingredients. 

DECATEMO'R1ON, or DoptcaTe'mory [of Sula, twelve, and 
poye, Gr. a diviſion] the twelfth part of a circle, the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiac, fo called becauſe every one of them is a twelfth part of the 
zodiac. | 

"Tis dodecatemorion thus deſcribed : 

Thrice ten degrees which every ſign contains, 

Let twelve exhauſt that not one part remains; 

It follows ſtraight that every twelfth confines 2 

Two whole and one half portion of the Fgns. Creech. | 
To Dovpce, verb neut. [probably of dog, becauſe he runs this way 
and that, in hunting, unlets you will have it of doddick, Du. wavcring, 
of dodde, a reed, or rather of adagiare or indugiare, It. to prevaricate} 


1. Torun from fide to fide or place to place to avoid one. Dudg'd 


with him betwixt Cambridge and the bull. Milton. 2. To prevari- 


cate, to play ſhifting tricks, to uſe mean ſhifts. Make men grow 


weary of dodging and ſhewing tricks with God. Sexth. 3. To play 
faſt and looſe, to raiſe e tions and diſappoint them. What a 
dance ſhe has led me: ſhe has dadged with me above thirty years. Adgi- 


Do'px1x [duirken, Du.] a ſmall coin in value about half a far- 
thing, alſo a thing of little value. I would not buy them for a dodkir. 
Lilly's Grammar. | | 

buax, the name of a fiſh. The hodmandod or dedmar, and 
the tortoiſe. Bacon. | 

Do'po, the monk-ſwan of St Maurice's iſland ; a bird having a 

head, covered with a ſkin reſembling a monk's cowl. 

Doe da, Sax. das, Daniſh] 1. A female deer, rabbet, &c. Bucks 
have horns, does none. Bacon. 2. [from to do] a feat, what one has 
to do, what one can perform. He has done his doe. Hudibras. 

DoE a [from to 4s] 1. One that does any thing good or bad. It 
is but a private act, but the doer of it may chance to pay his head for his 
preſumption. South, 2. Actor, agent. The principal deers. Hocker. 
3. A performer. One who judgeth the prize to the beſt deer. Si ſacy. 
4. An active, buſy or valiant perſon. Great ſpeakers, but ſmall d- 
ers. Knoiles. $5. He that habitually practiſes or performs. Unapt to 
be doers of his will. Hooker. 

Does {the third perſon ſingular of the preſent tenſe of to ] doth. 
It does alter the exchange. Locke. 

Do' Esnuxc, a town of the United Netherlands, in the province of 
Guelderland, on the river Vſſel, about g miles ſouth of Zutphen. 

To Dor r, verb a#. [contrafted or corrupted from do off} 1. To 

t off dreſs; as, to dof and don one's clothes. W. Country. That 
judge is hot and % his gown. Dryden. 2. To ſtrip. Heavens 
king, who 4off5 himſelf our fleſh to wear. Craſbaww, 3. Lo get rid 
of. | | 


Make women fight, 
To aff their dire diftreſſes. —=Shatejeare, 


5 G 4. To 


'DOG 


4. To ſhift off, to refer to another time. Every day thou , me 
with ſome device: Share. 5. Lhe word is obſolete in all its 
ſenſes. 

Don (dock, Tcut. doc, Sax. dugg. Su. Dogge, Du. a maſtiff, 
tho' Caſaubon will rather have it of ax, to bite, and 3a, Gr. 
a biting arimal] 1. A domeſtic animal remarkably various in the ſpe- 
cics, compriſing the maſtiſſ, the ſpaniel, the bull-dog, the grey- 
hound, the hound, the terrier, the cur, and many others. The lar- 

r ſort are for ſafeguard, the leſs for ſports. Knowing nought like 2 
2 following. Shah. 2. A conſtellation called firius or canicula. 
Among the — conſtellations, two there are who bear the name 
of the dog. Brun. 3. A name for a man, in contempt. Beware of 
4%, beware of evil workers. Philippian:. 4. To give or ſend to the 
gi, to throw away. 

Had whole Colepeper's wealth been hops and hogs, 
Cou'd he hiniſelf have ſent it to the dogs ? Pope. 
5. To go to the dogs, to be ruined or devoured. 6. It is commonly ap- 
plicd to the male of ſeveral ſpecies ; as, the dog fox, Sc. The en- 
counter of two d»g-apes. Shakeſpeare. 7. Dog is added to a thing to 
denote meanneſs, worthleſineſs or geneneracy ; as, the dog-roſe. 
Be who would hang his Doc, fir!t givcs out that he ia mad. 

When a man is about to do an unhandſome thing by another, he 
ſeldom fails of finding out ſome plauſible pretence. The Sp. ſay, 
Quien a ſu perra quiere aguiar, rabia le ha de levantar. | 

y What ? keep a Doc, and bark myſelf. 

That is, muſt I keepa ſervant, and do my buſineſs myſelf ? 

Hungry Docs will eat dirty puddings, 
Lat. Fejunus rare flomachus walgaria temnit. Fr. Quand on a faim, 

on trouve toute choſe bonne. (Hunger makes every thing taſte well.) The 


Germ. ſay ; Alen kaſe und brod nicht ſchmerkt, der iſt nicht, hungrig. 


(He who can't eat bread and cheeſe muſt not be a hungry.) The Fr. 


ay likewiſe, 4 un affam tout eff bn. (To a hungry man every thing 


is reliſhable.) The proverbs all ſufficienty explain themſelves. 
When a Doc is drowning, every one offers him water. 
Or, according to another proverb, Ha man be once dowen, down with 
him. When fortune frowns upon a man his enemies generally encreaſe, 
or at leaſt become more barefaced. The Lat. fay ; Falgn Jequitar for- 
| tunam, ut ſemper & odit damnatcs. | | 
—— * mund _ _— will — . — 
is proverb is rally applied to ſuch perſons who out J 
dice and ill defign, feek — of blame and ſcandal — cake 
perſons, and aggrandize the moſt offences into flagrant 
crimes : it ſeems to be pow ye wy 4 Nui vun cædere canem, 
acile invenit fuftem ; the ay, Ma TpPar 15s Tu 
= — the Fr. A petite acheiſon, le loup prend le mouton. 
Ihe Lat. ſay likewiſe ; Malefacere gui x, numquam non cauſam inve- 
niet. We ſay alſo to the ſame purpoſe; To him that wills, ways will 
wot be wanting. 
To Doc freegrn, De.) i to follow him cloſe at his heels (as 
a dog does his maſter) in order to know where he is going, to hunt in- 
fidiouſly and indefatigably as a dog. I have been purſued, dog's, and 
way laid, through ſeveral nations. Pape. | 
-DaYs [of dog and days] certain days called in Latin, dies ca- 
niculares, becauſe the dog-ſtar, called canis, then riſes and ſets with 
the ſun. They are certain days in the months of July and Augolt, 
commonly from the twenty-fourth of the firſt to the twenty-eight of the 
latter, which are uſually very hot, the fore-mentioned ſtar increafing 
the heat, and vulgarly reckoned unwholeſome. : 
Doce, It. the chief magiſtrate of the republics of Venice and Ge- 
noa. The ges palace. dddijor. | | ea 
Doc nANE {of dog and bane] a plant. 
Dock R Y- Tree. See CokxELIAN Cherry. | 
Do'cp0ir {of dog and belt. Of this word I know not the meaning, 
unleſs it be that when meal or flour is ſifted or bolted to a certain de- 
gree. the coarſer part is called dba, or flour for dogs. Jebnſen] 
| His only ſolace was that now | 


His dogbo/t fortune was ſo low, 
That either it muſt quickly end, 
Or turn about again and mend. Hudibres. 
— [of 4g and briar] the briar that bears the hip, the cy- 
nofbaton. 


Do'ccutar, adj. [of dog and cheap] cheap as 
fore of harlots, ſay you, and dogcheap? Dryden. | 
Doc-praw [in foreſt law] a term uſed when a man is found draw- 
ing after a deer by the ſcent of a hound, which he leads in his hand, 


dogs meat. Good 


it is one of the four circumſtances for which a man may be arreſted 
as an offender 7 vert or veniſon. | | 

Do'cctp dog) ſullen, ſurly, crabbed. Fortune unto them 
turn'd dogged. | 


Do'cctvLY, adv. {of dogged] ſullenly, crabbedly. 

Do'cctoxEss [of dogged] churliſhneſs, crabbed temper. 

Do'ccess, a bitch. Doggeſſes, i. e. bitches of women. Clariſſa. 

Do'cr15n [of dog and a ſhark. The jaw of a ſhark or 4g. 
Wodward. 

Do'crLy [of dog and h] a voracious biting fly ; alſo applied as a 
term of reproach to man or woman. 5 
NF _ dogfly, what's the cauſe, 

Thou mak'ſt fight thus ? Chapman. 
Doc [from 228 meanneſs. Skinner] a ſmall ſhip with 
one maſt, having a well in the middle to bring fiſh alive to the ſhore. 
Doc - F, fiſh brought in ſuch veſſels. 

Docctr-Mez, fiſhermen who belong to -ſhips. 
 Do'cceret, or Do'ccrtL Rhime, adj. [ot dig] fooſed from the 
meaſures of regular poetry, pitiful mean, paultry. In heroic verſe like 
that of the diſpenſary, or in doggere/ like that of Hudibras. Addiſon. 

DoccertL, ſuf. vile, verſes. The vileſt gg re! Grub- 
fireet ſends. Suit. | 

Do'cersn [of deg] crabbed, churliſh, ſurly, brutal. 

Do'cHeEarTED, adj. [of dog and heart] cruel, malicious. His dog- 
hearted daughters. Shak:/fpeare. | 

Do'cnoLE | 2 dog and hole] a vile hole, a mean habitation. 
France is a A gbule. Shakeſpeare. 

Do'GrenxNeL 8 kenne!] a houſe for dogs. A dnglennel to 
any that want a pack. Taler. 


 Aadijon. 


DOI 


De'crov3t [of h and lens] an inſeR that's breed on 
Docu { dogme, Fr. dogma, It. Sp. and Lat. &:yua,Gr.] a received 
Opinion, a maxim or tenet. Deg is that deternunation which con. 
fiſts in and has a relation to ſome caſuiſtical point of duttine, or ſore 
doctrinal part of the Chrittian faith. Alice. 
Docu ric A Medicina, Lat. the rational method of 
— — wy : ates and Galen uſed. But Galen, it is to be trarcl, 
ayed m ame game upon the cuctrine of Hipecrate:, as we 
oo done by the doctrine of Giri the good old Dim has luffcred 
the like fate in both cafes ; I mean that of being corraprea by the intro- 
duction of falſe philoſephic principles. But to retume our vbocmatic 
or rational phyſic ians, they did not content themiclves if we may 
credit Celſus) with a pratiice fuunded on mere ob. ervation and expe- 
rience ; but difjefed boties, with detign to obtain a th. rougu know. 
ledge of the ae and fira#are of the Parts; and inſtead of reſting in 


practiſing phy. 


che evident cauſes of diſeaſes, endeavoured to trace things up to their 


hidden and remoter tources, and accordingly car. ied their enquirics not 
only, as I before obſerved, thio' the 2 and ffradfure of the iX EAN AI 
parts of the body: but coaprehended the whole animal proceis and 
natural actions in general. CELsus, Ed. Amjcel. p. 4—7. See Ex. 

PIRICS, | 
The Greek verb, from whence theſe and the like words are de- 
rived, refers not io mere 1pruion but to ud ment ; and accord- 
ingly is applied by Greek writers to public ads, decifions or de- 
crees, as being (by ſuppoſition) founded on mature conſidera- 
tion. In this ſenie tis uſed by Demolthenes, to expreſs what is 
enadied by the ſtate; dere Ty Cue das rw dne; and in 
much the ſame ſenſe by the Chrittian council, A4, c. 15. 
v. 28. Ithas ſeem d good {edt} to the Hol * Grosr and 
Us.” And therefore Celius did well expreſs its meaning here 
by the word rational ; though as pitcisioxs, made 
wwitheut rei ſon, are ſometimes cf,, maintain'd, and 
_ impoſed, hence the word comes to be us d in an i// ſenſe amongſt 
us, to a perſon who is very cpinionative, and tor impoſeng 

* his own CG others. 

JoGMA TICAL, or Ma'TIC [dogmatique, Fr. atico, It. dog- 
maticus, Lat. «, Gr.] originally 1 ive, 44 
entific, or ſomething relating to rule, maxim, or ſettled judgment; 
authoritative in the manner of a philoſopher, laying down the firſt 
2 of a fact. Poſitive and dogmatical in our determinations. 

aller. Now commonly uſed for poſitive, wedded to, or impoſing 
his own opinions. So grave, ſententious and dogmatical a rogue, that 


a_ no enduring _ Swift. 
; MA'TICALLY [of dogmatica/] poſitively, authoritatively. T 
interpoſe dogmatically 5 — nn — , 


Docwma'ricalxess [of dopmati Th ti | 
MD. | [of degmatica/] peremptorineſs, politiveneſs, 
Docu ricl, Lat. thoſe phyſicians that confirm their experience 


by reaſon. 


Docua'ric Philoſophy, is a philoſophy which being ground- 
ed upon ſolid principles, aſſures a thing poſitively, and is oppoſed to 
ſceptic philoſophy 

Docuarisr 
teacher, a bold ad 
or bigotted to his own 


= 22 a 1 ihr. F 

o Do'cMatizE {dogmatiſer, Fr. — rar, Sp. dogmatizare, 
Lat. Joypalge, Gr.] to aſſert ptorily or 2 to give in- 
2 gangs iſterially. The pride of dygmanizing ichools. 


DocwaT1'zer [of e a bold aſſerter of opinions, a magi- 
ſerial teacher. 1 of both parties. — 

Do ons [of Sypa, Gr.] opinions. 

Do'cros [of dog and ro/e] the flower of the hip or briar. 


bos, Bane, Stoner, Graſs, Mercury, Tooth, and Violet, ſeveral fors 


Docs (or andirons) for a chimney. | 

Do'csLEE? [of dog and 4  —— ſleep. He ſlept what the 
common call dog fleep. Adiifon. | 

Do'czmtar [of dog and meat] vile offal, like that fleſh which is 
ſold to feed dogs. The flower of all the market; theſe are but dogs- · 


meat to them. . 
Docs ran [of deg and fer] the ftar from which the dog-days 
are denominated. See 2 The raging dog far 's ſultry how. 
Docs roorn [of dog and tos] a plant. It hath a fleſhy root 
ſhaped like a AY Miller. Rt 4 = 
'GTEETH [of dog and teeth] the teeth in the human head next 


the grinders, the eye-teeth. For dividing of fleſh ſharp · pointed or 


dogteeth. Arbuthnot. | 
Do'cTrICKx [of 4g and trick] an ill turn, brutal treatment. I ſhall 
ſerve you a degtrick. Dryden. e 
Do craor tp uy trot] a gentle trot like that of a dog. 


Thus faid, they both advanc d and rode 
A dogtrot thro' the bawling crowd. Hudibras. 


Doc wEARY [of dog and a exceflively weary, tired as a | 
m_— — . 


That I am dogweary. — Shakeſpeare. 
Do'owoop, a ſpecies of cornelian cherry. 
Doi Lv, af of woollen ſtuff: [So called, I ſuppoſe, from the 
name of the firſt maker. Johnſon) A fool and a daily Ka. Congreve. 


Do'ixcs, ſubſe. [from to do. This word has hardl 

4 — — | | y any ſingular} 
How would he hang his ſlender gilded wi 
And buz lamented goings in the air. 


Shakeſpeare. 


2. Feats, actions, or bad. 
| Of their ding great diſlike declar d, 
And teſtify d againſt their ways. Milton. 
3. Behaviour, — 2 


Never the — A 2 ſhoulders bare, 
A maid train d u igh or low degree, 
That in her doi —_—— — a 
Mirth with refpeRt, few words with courteſy. — 4 
4. Conduct, diſpenſation, management. Dangerous to wade — 


DOM 


the ding: of the Moſt High. Hooker. g. Stir, buſtle. Shall there ke 
no doings. Hooker. 6. Feſtivity, merriment. 7. This word is now 
onl A or in low. mean A 

1T, or Doti'Tx1x [of duit and kin, Du.] a ſmall coin, in 
value leſs than our farthing; ſee Dopxin. They will not give a 


Do“ L cx, It. [in muſic books] ſoft and ſweet. | | 
Con Douices Maniera, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies to play or 


: c 1 bl N 
1 the ſame as dolce. 


th outward door. Dryden. 4. b 

your ſon _ drop. Shakeſpeare. 6. [ Delor, Lat.] 
Making ſuch pitiful 4% over them. Shakeſpeare. 

verb act. ¶derlan, Sax. ] to deal out, to diſtribute to ſe- 


Dol Es, or Doors, balks or ſlips of paſture left between the fur - 
rows, or ploughed lands. | 


Dor Fi, a fiſh which the fiſhermen in the north ſeas uſually re- 


ceive for their allowance. 

Dol Meadow, one in which divers perſons have a ſhare. 

Do LET VI [of dhe and full] 1. Sorrowful, mournful, expreſſing 
2555 fre, ery . 5. Dif impecling 
, cry'd to me, , fon. Sidney. 3. Diſmal, im 
ſorrow. Doleful and hea — i I Foo Hooker. 
Do'LeruLLY [of erulouſly, forrowfully, mournfully. 
Do'LerulnEss, or Do Loaousxsss [of deleful, or deſorovs] 1. Sor- 

mournfulneſs, gri 


rowfulneſs, | 2. Querulouſneſs. 3. Diſmalneſs. 
Do'rrsome, ad. [of dal] doleful, ncholy, forrowful, gloomy. 
The to th' infernal ſky. Pope. | 


Do'tes0MELY, adv. [of he] in a doleſome manner. 

Do'LEsonentess [of di , diſmalneſs. | 

Dor.c-noTE ¶ olg - bore, Sax.) a recompence for a wound or (car. 

Dor icuu'a us Yerſus, Lat. a long-tailed verſe, that has a foot or 
{llable too much. 

Do'Liwan, a long ſetane worn by the Turks, hanging down to 
the feet, with narrow ſleeves buttoned at the wriſt. 

Dor r. 1. A contraction of Dorothy. 2. A baby for children. 

Do'tLar [ daler, Du. thaler, Ger.] a Dutch coin, in value about 
45. 64. the Zeland dollar 3s. the Specie dollar 5 s. the Daniſh dol- 
lar, or double crown, about 25. 84. and another fort of Daniſh dol- 


lar, about 4s. the Saxon, Brandenburgh, Brunſwick, and Lunen- 


dollar, about 3s. 64. the Hamburgh current dollar, about 4 s. 
the ſpecics about 4s. 8. 

DoLori'yic, adj. [dolorificus, Lat.] cauſing grief or pain. Giving 
the do/orific motion free paſſage. Ray. 


Do'Lozous | dolenreux, Fr. doloroſo, It. and Sp. deloroſus, Lat.] 


7. Grievous, pai Leſs delcrous than the paw of the bear. More. 
2. Sad, — op Rag 


Dolorozs and dreadful objects. Hooker. 
Do'LorousLY, grievouſly, painfully. 

DoLo'siTY Litas, Lat.] deceitfulneſs, hidden malice. 

Do'Lour {dolexr, Fr. dolore, It. dolor, Sp. and Lat } 1. Pain; pang. 
The dolours of death. Bacon. 2. Gricf, ſorrow, affliction, torment, 
anguiſh, The abundant de of the heart. Shakeſpeare. 3. La- 

mentation, complaint. | 
Dornum [delphine, Lat. though the delpbin is ſuppoſed to be not 
the ſame fiſh, Johnſon ; of S:yCud-, Gr. dauphin, Fr. deifine, It. delfin, 
Sp. do/finbo, Port.] a ſca-fiſh, wich a round arched whole fleth 
is like that of an ox. 
His delights 8 
Were in- lille; they ſhew'd his back above 
The element they liv'd in. Shakejpeare. 

The Dorris [hieroglyphically] has been uſed to ſignify a — 
er emperor of the ſea, becauſe they ſay this fiſh is kind to men, ſwi 
in ſwimming, and grateful to benefactors. 

The Dol ruin fin aſtronomy] is ſaid to be 
ftars for this cauſe ; Neptune had a mind to Amphitrite for his wife ; 
' the for modeſty fied to Atlas, being deſirous to preſerve her virginity, 

and, as others had done, hid herſelf, Neptune ſent a many thi- 
ther to court her for him, and among others, Delphinus ; and he 
| loitering about the Atlantic iſlands, happened to meet with her, and 
by his perſuaſions brought her to Neptune, who having received her, 

inted the eſt honours in the ſea to Delphinus [the —_ and 
devoted him to himſelf, and placed his effigies among the itars ; and 
they that have a mind to _ Neptune, repreſent him in effigy, 
holding a dolphin in his as a teſtimony of his gratitude and 
benevolence. 

But to paſs all theſe conceits, the greateſt honour done to the 
dolphin, is being borne by the eldeſt ſon of the king of France; and 
there is good reaſon that that ed, not from the excellency of 
the fiſh, but from the name only: For the dauphins of Viennois, ſo- 
vereigns of the province of Dauphine in France, the laſt of thoſe 
princes having no iſſue, gave his dominins to the crown of France, 
upon condition that the heir of the crown ſhould be called dauphin, 
and ever bear a dolphin for his arms, which they have accordingly 
done ever fince, and ſo nice in preſerving that bearing to themſelves, 
as never to permit any other ubject to bear it. But it is not ſo in 
England, the fiſh-monger> company bearing them in their coat, and 
_ ſeveral families bear them in their arms. | x 

Do't.euixs [with gardeners } ſmall black inſects that infeſt 
beans, Ec. : 

Dorenixs [wich gunners} handles made in the form of dolphins 
to pieces of ordnance. 

A Dor r [of dollart, Du. of doll. Du. ſtupid, mad, Dol, Teut.] a 
blockhead, a ſtupid fellow. Oh gule, oh 4% Shakeſpeare. 

Do'LTis#, adj. [of der] dull, heavy, ſtupid, mean. The moſt 
arrant daltiſ clown. Sidney. 

Do'tTi5HLY [of 4 gon & ſtupidly, meanly. 

Do'Lrisunzss [of ii] ſot:iſlineſs, Atupidity, meanneſs. 


Dom [bom, Sax. dom, Su. and Do. tubm, Ger. ] a termination 
added to many Engliſh words „nich then denote an office or charge, 


among the 


in America. 


DOM 
with or without power and dominlon, as likewiſe the ſl ite, conditions 
quality, and propriety, and alſo the place in which a perſon exerciſe 
Do'manLe [domabilis, Lat.] tameable, that may be tamed. 
Do'manLextss [of dh] tamcableneſs. 
Way Fr. — Lat.] 1. The inheritance, eſ- 
ate, habitation, or poſſeſſion of any one. A | rtion of the king's 
domains. Dryden. 2. Dominion, 13 8 
Kome's great emperor, whoſe wide dem 
Had ample territory, wealth, and power. Milton. 
Doma'Tion [domatio, Lat.] the act of taming. 
Do'wroc ſbomboc, Sax. a book of judgment or decrecs] a ſta- 
tute of the Engliſh Saxons, containing the laws of the preceding 


OME, Fr. [of mu, Lat. an houſe] 1. A houſe, a fabric. Approach 
the dome, the ſocial banquet ſhare. Pe. 2. An — arch, 
a vaulted roof or tower of a church, a cupola. 

Dome [with chen iſts] an arched cover for a reverberitory furnace. 

Douz' Man, or Doon's Mon, a judge appointed to hear and de- 
termine law-ſuits;; alſo a priell or confeſſor, who Le .rs con'efiions. 

Dowe'sTicar, or Dowe'sric [dome/ligue, Fr. Zmefic2, It. and Sp. 
of domeſticus, _ 1. Of or pertaining to a private houthel?, not rc- 
lating to the public. No other helps and ſupplies than 4, 
Hooker. 2. Inteſtine, relating to one's own country, in oppot:tion 


to what is foreign. Dome/1ical evils. Hooker, 3. Privatt, done at 


home, not open. Their domeſtica/ celebration of the pall er. He: + - 
= 2 Inhabiting the houſe, tame, not wild. Zumefiic animal, 
on. | 

Doursrie Navigatiar, is coalting or failing along the ſnore, in 
which the lead and com paſs re the chief inft-uments. | 

Doue'sT1c, jab. [from the adj.] one that lives in the ſame 0:1: 
A ſervant, a Aue, and yet a ilranger too. South. 

— Douk'sricark, to make domeſtic, to withdraw- from th= 
public. 

— Dowt#'sricaTeD, made domeſiic. 8 
Doursrrciry [domeflicite, Fr.] the flate of being a ſervant, ſer- 
vile condition. | | 

Dowt'sricxess [of dmeftic] domeſtic quality, or that pertainin 
to the houſe or 1 h ' oy : 

Douce [demicile, Fr. dimicilis, It. and Sp. domicilium, Lat.] a 
dwellir g houſe, habitation, or abode. 

Dow vuca, Lat. [of demi, at home, and dur», Lat. to lead] a 
title of Juno, fo called on account of her office, in attending or af- 
fitting in bringing home the bride to the bridegroom. | 

Doutficartox, or Du iN [with aſtrologers] the dividing 
or diſtributing the heavens into twelve houſes, in order to erect an 


R 23 
To Do uir v. verb a. {domifico, Lat.] to tame. 
Douiok'xiuu, barb. Lat. damage, danger. | | 
Do'mixa, Lat. a title given to honourable women, who anciently 
held a barony in their own right; ant. writ. of domina, a lady, a 
miſtreſs. | 
Domi'naxT, Fr. [dominans, Lat.] ruling, governing, predomi- 
nant. 

To DouixarE, verb neut. [dmiratus, Lat.] to predominate. 
The dominating humour makes the dream. Dran. 5 
Douixa Tiox, Fr. [cominazione, It. donacion, Sp. of d.minatio, 
Lat.] 1. Lordſhip, power, ſovereignty. Dermations, royalties. 

Shakeſpeare. 2. Tyranny. Unjuſt domination. Arbuthnor. 
Dowmirxa Tioxs, one highly exalted; one of the nine orders of 


angels. 
By thee threw down 
| Th' aſpiring domination. Miller. 
Do'mixaTivt [of dominate} of or pertaining to rule or gorern- 


ment; alſo imperious. 


Do'wixaToe, Lat. the predominant power. Jupiter and Mars are 
domi nators for this north-welt part. Ca nden. 

To DouixkER'x, rb nu. [domino, Lat. domirer, Fr. d:minare, It. 
deminar, Sp.] to govern, to bear rule or ſway with imperiouſneſs. to 
be lord and maſter, to lord it over, to inſult, to vapout, to act wich- 
out controul. Eli's domineering ſons. South. | 

DowixEt'rING, part. aff. [of dum nter] ink lent, lordlyv, bluſtering. 

Dom1'xGo, or ST. Dowt'xco, the capi al of the iſland of Hiſpa . 
niola, the ſee of an archbiſtop, and the moit ancient royal audience 
Lat. 189 20 N. Long. 70 W. 

Do'uixi, Lat. (i. e. of the Lord] as %% Domini, in the year of 
our Lord. | | | - 
Dou xc in Rami, Palmarum, P:lm-ſunday, ſo called from the 
palm-branches and green boughs formerly diſtributed on that day, in 
commemoration of our Lord's riding to Jcrutalem. . 

Doui“x IC Al, adj. [Fr. and Sp. demiricale, It. of dominicalis, Lat.] 
marking or noting the Lord's-day, or Sunday. | 

Dominical Letter, one of the firſt ſeven letters of the alphabet, 
with which the Sundays throughout the whole year are marked in the 
almanac, and after the term of twenty-eight years, the ſame letters 
return in the ſame order again. The domzrical letters throughout all 
their variations. Helter. 

Dout'xicaxs, an order of friers founded by one Dominic, a Spa- 
niard. They are called in France, jacobins; and in England, they 
were denominated black-friers, or preaching friers. The deſign of 
their inſtitution was to preach the goſpel, convert heretics, defend the 
faith, and propagate chriſtianity. They embraced the rule of St. Au- 
guſtine. The principal articles of their conſtitutions enjoined p*rpe- 
tual ſilence, abſtinence from fleſh at all times, wearing of woolen, 
rigorous poverty, and ſeveral other auſterities. This order has ſpread 
into all pars of the world, and produced a great number of martyrs, 
confeſſors, and biſhops. The nuns or ſiſters of this order owe tacir 
foundation to St. Dominic himſelf, who built a monaſtery at Prouilles. 
And now they have numerous monaſteries in Franca, Spain, Fortu- 
gal, Germany, and many in Poland and Ruſſia. 

Dout'xicuu, Lat. the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper. It is alſo 
uſed by Mede for the church or building ĩiſelf, (as anſwering to xvgraxy 
in Greck, g. 4. the Lord's houſe) in that tract of , in which he * 


'  @ PLAUSIBLE pretence to {i 


DON 

nom antiquity, that the chriſtians had churches, and ſome of them 

ſpacious, even before the empire turned chriſtian, _ 

8 — or /erra Dominicalis, Lat. [in law] demain, or de- 

meſr.e, are lands not rented to tenants, but held in demeſne, or in 

the lord's uſe and occupation. 4 FO 

Douwmeun /»:igu:m Regis, Lat. [in law] the king's antient 
demeſne, or royal anors not diſpoſed of to barons or knights, to be 
held by any feudatory or inilitary ſervice, but reſerved to the crown. 

Dow!'xiox [A, It. and Sp. of deminium, Lat. ] 1. Unlimited, 
gov ern ent. ſovereig authority, or rule, 2. Territory, diſtrict, ju- 
riſdietion. the extent of a kin or flate. The donations of bi- 
ſhoprics the kings of England did even retain in all their domunions. 
Dar ie 3. Power, right of poſſeſſion, or uſe, without | eing liable 
to account. I he private donor of another. Locke. 4. Predomi- 
nance, aſcendant. Object. placed foremoſt ought to have mini 
over things confuſed. Dryden. 5. An order of angels. Thrones or 
dum nie. * * 

Do'uixo. a fort of hood worn by the canons of a cathedral church ; 
alſo the habit of a Venetian nobleman, very much in uſe at our mo- 
dern maſqucrades. a : 

Do'wixvus, Lat. this word prefixed to a man's name, in old time, 
| uſually denoted him a clergyman, and ſometimes a gentleman, or lord 
of a manor. 

3 a title anciently given to the natural ſons of the king 
France. | 
Do'urrure {domitura, Lat.) the act of taming. 3 
Do'uo Reparanda, Lat. [in law] a writ lying for one his 

- neighbour, who fears ſome damage may come to his own by 

the fall of his neighbour's, which is going to decay. 

Do' uus Converjorum, Lat. the ancient name of the houſe where the 
Rolls are kept in Chancery-l.ane. : 
—_ Laie, Lat.] a lord or maſter, a gentleman in Spaniſh ; as, 

vixote. | 
| To Bos, verb act. contracted from to do on; ſee To Dory. To 
put on; a word little uſed now but in the country. Her help the 


gin Hdd. Fairfax. | | 
"ow or Davs ſin ancient Britiſh] ſignified a river. 5 
Do, vex, or Dix, pox [in ancient Britiſh] ſignified a caſtle. 

Dox [in geography] the name of three rivers ; one la 
which divides Europe from Afia, and falls into the Palus eotis ; 
the ſecond in Yorkſhire, and the third in the county of Aberdeen in 
Scotland. 

Do'xanLe [donabilis, Lat.] that may be given. | 

A Do'xaxy, HH. [d:narium, Lat.] a thing which is given to ſa- 

uſe. 

Doxa'r10x, Fr. [donazione, It. donacion, Sp. of donatio, Lat.] 1. 
The act of giving or beſtowing any thing, After donation, there is 
an abſolute change and alienation made of the property of the thing 
given. South. 2. A grant, a beſtowment, a deed of gift by which 
any thing io con The letter of that donation may be unre - 
_ guarded. Raleigh. 

Do'xaT157s. We are now come to that famous scuisu [or rent] 
in the chri'tian church, which ha in Atrica about the begin- 
ning of the faurrh century. The hiſtory of which runs /azcorhly 


enough in our eccleſialtical writers, who take their accounts almoſt en- 
tirely from one fi. of the queſtion ; but ing which, Valeſius 


confefles, that he bad detected muLTAs & Maximas difficultates, i. e. 
Maxy and very GREAT DIFFICULTIES. I ſhall not to enter 
upon em, which relate chiefly to Minutiz ; but ſhall only ſuggeſt a 
few things, which occurred to my thoughts, while reading him and 
Bower ; and which may poſſibly throw ſome light on the main affair. 
It is a mot melancholy account which Sir I Newton gives us 
ron. Euſcbius. of the ＋ 1 — ſtate of the 2 
juſt before the inning o ioc ig an perſecution: Cu 
— 3 populi in popules cal li denigue cum FR Aus 
& $1212ULATIO ad furmuam MALITIE culmen adolevifſet, tum divina 
alte. &c.” Newton's Obſervations on Daniel and Apocalypſe, p. 288. 
In that perſecution, as Mr. Bower obſerves, © Thoſe who in com- 
pli:.ncc with the !mperial edi, delivered up their bibles (which EA 
nurubers did) were ſtiled TRaDrITOREs ; a name, ſays he, which af- 
terwards became famous in church hiſtory, as it afforded the donatiſts 
themſelves from the yy of 
the catliolic b s.” Borwer's Hiftory of the Popes, Vol. I. p. 88. 
Of this 1 biſhop of Carthage, was accuſed ; and 
ſome of hi+ flock. encouraged by DoxaTus biſhop of Czſz Nigrz, 
ſeparated from his communion. © The church, in antient times (as 
the ſame hiſtorian obſerves upon another occaſion, p. 101.) CP 
none to the ſacred functions, but ſuch as were known, by a long tri 
to be ace gualifed for fo EAT a charge.” [See 1 Tim. c. iii. v. 2 
—7.] But to proceed, Menſurius dying ſome years after, i 
{who ſucceeded him) was accuſed ſeveral INES, and, a- 
mong the reſt, of being ://egally ordained [ordained by traditors] 
Varkstus and his election was declared void, by a council held oz 
the por, and conſiſting of no leſs than ſeventy African biſhops ; be- 
fore whom he refuſed to appear : at which time K was choſen, 
and ordained biſhop of Carthage in his room. This cauſe [or con- 
troverſy] was indeed recon/idered at the order of Conſtantine, not as 
the donatifes defired, by Gallic biſhops alone, as having kept them/jeives 
elear (ab kic facinore) of this crime: ValkEstus: But by fifteen Ita. 
lian biſhops at Rome, with the biſhop of that city at their head, and 
no more than two or three GaLLic biſhops being either ſummoned, 
or meeting on the occaſion. Before this court the gonatiffs were caſt 
nnd on their appealing from it, were tried afreſh, afreſh con. 
demned by a council held at Arles, A. C. 314; but which. from 
the very canons there made, affords no ſmall preſumption of an un- 
due 1vFLUENCE from the biſhop of Rowe. See Note of Bower, p. 
5. They were indeed afterwards heard, and caſt by Conflantine him- 
Ait But that the emperor had been prepaſſeaſſed from the fr ff, againſt 
them, may eaſily be inferred, if what Bower relates [p. 90.] be 
true; that when — 1 the year 313, the churches to be 
reflored to the chriſtians, he confined this grant in Afric to Cxcili- 
ANS party, i. e. to the fide eſpouſed for catholic by the biſhop of 
Rome ; which occaſioned, ſays Bower [p. 91.] the firſt application of 
he drati/!s to him, under this form or title, The petition of the ca- 
rnolic church, containing the crimes Cæciliauus, by the party of 
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Majorinu:. And no wonder an emperor, who had ches „hr aur, ſhould 
(on their inſinuating that his ear was abus d) proceed — much /e. 
werity againſt them, by confiſcating all their places of worſhip ; tho', 
in juſtice to him, it ſhould be obſerved, that he, in proceſs of time, re- 
the Ex1LEs, and, ** left their fary, as he expreſſes it, to the 
divine nce alone.” Yalefius de Schiſmate Donat. p. 11, 1 3. But 
without affirming one way or another, I ſhall only add, that they 
were not called donatiſ s till ſome time after, from a biſhop of Carthage, 
who was of the ſame name, but a different perſon from the Donatus 
before-mentioned ; and muſt refer my reader to Mr. Boxer, or rather 
to Yaleſixs, for the detail of fads; taking with him (if he 
pleaſe) the cautions above ſuggeited. [See DixorniTa] hun 
was N of chriſtians rent off from the reſt ; and 
ſubjected to a long ſeries of ſufferi that account — But wh::- 
ever inconveniencies they might undergo by ſuch a ſituation, turned up 
to their advantage more ways than one. For in the f-f place, by 
theſe means they eſcaped _ HOUR of TEMPTATION, which 
was now coming upon the chriſtan world ; not one of their biſhop, 
having the honour of fitting in the @cumenical councils. [See Canto 
and Covncils.] And, ſecondly, by the ſame means they eſcaped 
that ſtill GREATER 5NARE, in which too many of the chriſtian clergy 
were caught; I mean, from all that wealth, luxury, &c. which, the 
ſmiles of a court introduced us. And, /aftly, as there does 
not appear, in all this proceſs, the leaſt ſurmiae (much leſs charge] 
of HERESY, or indeed of any difference of theirs in point of rin 
from the reſt of the chriſtian world ; ſo by their preſent fitzation they 
were the more likely to 8 doctrine amongit them, 
and which we may bly to find here, as they were form. 
ed into a DISTINCT ob, before any of the controverſies a- 
roſe, which ſo much diſturbed the 24. in the fourth, 
and ſucceeding centuries. Theodoret 
my ing with the Athanafians : but 
be on this part of their hiſtory, under the 


account of fre perſecutions, raiſed at that time againſt 
Cavacax.] Though, if what Sir Ifaac Newton obſerves be 
theſe perſecutions were very ſevere, for commenting on thoſe words in 
the Revelations, c. xvi. v. 5, 6.-—* They have ſhed the 

of thy faints—— and thou haſt given them blood to drink.” 
ſays, How they ſhed the of the ſaints, may be underſtood 
by the following edict of the em Honorius, procured 

biſhops ſent to him by a council of Africaz biſhops, who 
Carthage, 14 June, 4. C. 410, Oracals penitus remets, &c. Which 
edi was, five years after, fortified by following, Sciant cunchi, 
&c. Theſe edicts being directed to the of Africa, extended 
only to the 4{fricons. Beront theſe, were many SEVERE ones 
againſt the danatiſts; but they did not extend to blood. Theſe rue 
were the firſt which made their meetings capital, &c.” Newton's 
Ober wat. on Daniel and Apocalypſe, p. 298, 299. See Cziicors, 


 Crorsapts, Diuzalr and PrISCILLIAaNiSTS, 


Do'xaTve, ac, [donatif, Fr. donativam, Lat.] a benevolenc: 
or largeſs beſtowed upon the ſoldiers by the Roman emperors ; it is 
now uſed for a dole, gift, or preſent made by a prince or 
tow on his lier 2 oativr, which darive — 
on hi iers 2 donative, which donative i Wear 
garlands upon their heads. Hooker. * — 
Doxarivz [in law} is a beneſice given to a clerk by the 
without 1on to the biſhop, or inſtitution or induction by his 
order. His is the donative, and mine the cure. Cleveland. 
Do'xaT1vt, adj. [denativo, It. donativus, Lat.] of or pertaining to 
oj | 


or 
Yorkſhire, on the river Don, 
London. | 


Do'xcasTER, a market-town of 
whence its name. Itis 155 miles from 

2 2 A cant word. 

' Doxe, part. po. of to do. That tree, one >. 
. 

— FC When a wager is offered, he that 

it . | | 
'Donnx' fa law term] the perſon to whom lands or tenements are 


pted to dungeon, from do-nio- 


Do'xceon, or Do'xzon - 
zum, low Lat. Menage] 1. and ftrongeſt tower or plat- 
form of a caſtle, in which priſoners uſed to be kept ; as in Chaucer, 

The grete toure that was fo thicke and 
Which of the caſtle was the chief dungeon, 
Wherein the knights were in 


Chancer. 
2. A turret or cloſet raiſed on the top and middle of a houſe. 


_ Do'nox [in fortification] a tower or redoubt of a fortreſs, 
into which the garriſon may retreat in caſe of neceſſity, in order to ca- 
PRE upon the — terms. 
x1'FEROUS [donifer, Lat.) bringing gifts. 
Do'xon, Lat. a gi CLLR | 
— 41 * who — lands, c. to another. 
"NSHIP * quality of a don. | 
— bene do not. 
'odLE [a cant ; from & Fetle, faineant. 
Fohn/on] a , trifling 1 22 | 
Doom, or Don dome, of deman, Sax. dom, or domme, Dan. 
dom, Su. duom, Teut. domja, Goth. doem, O. Du.] 1. Judgment, 
ſentence, judicially pronounced. Shall receive his dam, his conſci- 
ence accuſing or excuſing him. Locke. 2. The great and final judg- 
ment. That it may ſtand till the p al doom. Shakeſpeare. 3. 
Condemnation. Revoke thy doom. Shakeſpeare. 4. Determination 
declared. Revoke that doom of mercy. Shakeſpeare. 5. The ſtate to 
which one is deſtin d. Homely houſhold taſk ſhall be her doom. 
Dryden. 6. Ruin, deſtruction. 
From the ſame foes at laſt both felt their dam, 
And the ſame age ſaw learning fall and Rome. Pope. 
To Doou, verb act. I doeman, Sax. domjan, Goth. doma, Su.] 1. 


To judge. 

Him thro' malice fall'n, 

Father of mercy and grace, thou didſt not . Milton. 
2. To condemn to any puniſhment, to ſentence. Dean dl to = 
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Smith. 3. To pronounce condemnation on a perſon. 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryden. 
4. To command judicially or authoritatively. 
Have | a tongue to d:om my brothers' death. Shaks/eare. 
5. To deſtine or command by uncontroulable authority. 
Dettin'd to love, as they are dem d to reign. Granville. 
 Dooms-par [of dom and E The day of general judgment 
in a future ſtate. Never out of date till doomſday. Brown, 2. the 
day of ſentence or condemnation. 
All fouls day is my body's doomſday. Shakefprarr. 

Doows-pay-rook [pom-boc, Sax. f. e. the judgment or ſentence 
book] an ancient re-ord or book of the ſurvey of England, made in 
the time of William the Conqueror; which is ſtill preferved in the Ex- 
chequer, and is fair and legible : it was made upon a ſurvey or inqui- 
ſition of the ſeveral counties, hundreds, tithings. Sc. It conſiſts of 
two volumes, a greater and leſs. The larger contains all the counties 
of England, except Northumberland, Cunibei land. Weitmoreland, 
Durham and part of Lancaſhire, which were never furvey«d ; and allo 
what are contained in the leſſer, which are the counties of Eſlex, Sut- 
folk and Norfolk. | 

It is a regiſter deſigned for giving ſentence as to the tenure of eſtate”, 
and to decide the queſtion, Whether lands be ancient demeine or 
not ? 

There were ſeveral other books of the ſame name, which our ancef- 
tors had, as that regiſter of the diſtricts of lands, Cc. made by onder 
of king Alfred, when he divided his kingdom into counties, hundreds, 
and tithings, which was repoſited in the church of Winchester, and is 
called the Wincheſter book, upon the model of which, William the 
Conqueror formed his. 

Door [dopa, or dune, Sax. der, Sn. drur. Du. and J.. Ger. 
thure, H. Ger. Aer pers, of Scyth. daut, Gauth . Hrris, Erſe] 1. "The 
entrance into an houſe, the portal. Stand at the hr of lite. Dryder. 

2. The gate of a houſe, that which gives entrance. Door is uicd of 
houſes and gates of cities or public buildings, except in poetical 
licence. A houſe without a 4% to conduct you in. Dryden. 3. In 
familiar language, a houſe. Within hrs. Bacon. 4. Avenue, mcans 
of approach. Shuts the dr againit all temptations. Hammond. F. 
Out of deut or di. Quite gone, no more to be found. This ticle 
of fatherhood is cu? of doors. Locke, 6. Mt the dier ff amy ne, 
Chargeable upon. The fault hes ot »y der. Dryden. 7. Next dowr 
4. Very near to. A riot unpuniſhed, is but » xt dr to a tumult. 

 UEſirenge. 

— {of der and caſe] the frame in which the door is in- 

Door-xtr'rrr [of her and Lecce] a porter, or one who keeps the 
entrance of a houſe. A -er in God's houſe. Tah. 

Do'quer, /ſub/t. a paper containing a warrant. NO %u for 

licence to alien. Bacon. h 

Dos, the drone bee. See Dora. | 

Dos ſin Wetlminſter ſchool] leave to fleep a while; a cant 


word. 
Dor a DO [dorade. Fr.] the ſame as dr. 
Do'cuksrEx, the ſhire town of the county of Dorſet, ſo called 
from Dor, a Saxon king, who had a mint here. It was the molt 
conſiderable ftation of the Romans in theſe parts. It is 123 miles 
from London, gives title of marqueſs to the noble family of Picrpoint, 
dukes of Kingſton, and ſends two members to parliament. 
Doree”, a ſea-fiſh, called alſo Sr. Peter's fith. 
Do' x Es, a kind of inſects called black-clocks. 
Don las Wound-wwort, an herb fo named from one captain Dorias, 
who uſed it in curing his wounded ſoldiers. 
_ Do'ric [Dorigue, Fr. Dorice, It. and Sp. of Doricue, Lat.] die, 
one of the five dialects of the Greek tongue, uſed by the Dorians. 
Do'ric Mood [in muſic] a kind of grave and folid muſic, conſiſt- 
ing of flow, ſpondaic time. 
nie Order [in architecture] the ſecond of the five orders, be- 
ing that between the 'Tuſc:n and lonic. It is derived from the Po- 
rians ; or, as others ſay, of Dorus, king of Achaia, who firſt built a 
temple of this order, and dedicated it to Juno. I his order, after its 
invention, was reduced to the proportion and beauty of a man; and 
hence, as the length of the foot of a man may be judged to be the 
ſixth part of his height, they made the Doric column, including the 
capital, fix diameters high, and afterwards augmented it to ſeven, 
and at length to eight. Its frize is inriched with triglyphs, drops, 
and metopes ; its capital has no volutes, but admits of a cymatium. 
The moderns uſe this order in ftrong buildings; as in the gates of 
cities and citadels, the outſides of chlurches and other maſſy works, 
where delicacy of ornament would not be ſuitable. See Oaprs. 
Do'auaxr, adj. Fr. [dormente, It. durmiendo, Sp. of dormiens, Lat.] 
1. Sleeping. His anger is dormant. Congreve. 2. Thus a lion, 
or any other beaſt, lying along in a ſlecping poſture, with the head 
reſting on the fore paws, is ſaid to be hunt, and is diſtinguiſhed 
from couchant, which though the beaſt lies along, yet holds up his 
head. Not a lion rampant, but rather couchant and dh. Brown. 
3. Private, not public. D:r7mar! muſters of ſoldiers. 4. Concealed, 
not divulged. To reterve theſe privileges dormant. Swift. 5. Lean- 
ing, not perpendicular. Old dormant windows. Cleowrland, See 
Dorwetx. 
Dok uaxr Tree [with carpenters] a beam that lies acroſs an houſe, 
and is by ſome called 2 ſunmer. 
DorwmaxT Writing, a deed having a blank to put in the name of 
any perſon. | 
Don ua [in heraldry] ſianifies in a ſleeping poſture 
To lie Doxmaxr, not to be uſed or practiſed. | 
Do'x MER, or Dorman Window [in architecture] a window made 
in the roof of an houſe. | 
Do'z ui ron v, /ulft. [ dormitorium, Lat. by corruption, a dr/er] 1. 
A ſleeping place, or bed. chamber where there are many beds, eipe- 
cially in a monaſtery. Rooms that have windows on one fide for dar- 
mitories. Mortimer. 2. A burying place. The places where dead 
bodies are buried, are in Latin called eamiteria, and ia Enz ih 
Dormitories. Axli fe. 
Do'xmovss [q. dormiens mus, i. e. a ſleeping or ſleepy mouſe] a 
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din. 
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hel monſe, or a kind of wild rat, that is now: iſked in 2 trec, 254 
ileeps all the winter. As drowſy as darmice. (lte. 
Dor x (vorn, Ger. a thorn] a ſh, perhaps the {ame as the thorn. 
back. Johnſon. Sheath-$th and flat ; as twrbets, Gras Carrere, 
Do'avic, or Dorxix [of Deornic, or Tournay, in Flanders, 
where firit made] a fort of tuff uſed for curtains, hincings, and car- 
pers, alſo a ſpecies of linen cloth, uſed in Scotlar! tor the tal. le. 
Donar, Du. O. and L. Ger. [ darf, H. Gee. 
lage. 
Dos [fo named, problob, fom the noiſe which he mae 
Fobnſou] a kind of beetle that lives on toes, an intodt remarkable for 
flying with a loud noiſe. © The rr, or hedocch:ifer's chief nales 
are theſe : his head 15 fall, lib e that of the com mon be-the | ory 
his eyes black; his ſho Ide piece and the micklle of his bets 110 
black, but juſt erdor the u ing tt tb tpoited with Mit-; b 4 V, mg 


thcits, legs, and the ead of this +144) 


dopp, Sax.) à vil. 


0 5 Wach 1 long 21 4 q 't PO. Net“ 
4 2 gg | 1 a » 
of a light cheſnut; his breait cperiatly ie covered with a duet lint 
Crea. : 


I's Don x, deri at. [tor, Tout. ſupid] to daten or Rupify with 
This word is found only in +kianer. g 

D- rs, Do'xstr, or Do':str (Aer, Fr. of 4 ſrm, | ↄt. the 
back] a Pannicr or bafl.et, to carry things on ho: {chuck, one of wiich 
hangs on c1t%er ide a beall of buithen. 

Dy'5:ts, Lat. [with ptyſicians] a term uſed of tles: dige 
the ſeat of which is ſuppied to be in the back. ER 

Dor: Leniffomus [with anatomiſts] a muſe!e apa form the 
ſpin: of the os ilium, and the upper part of the cum, d , f. . 
all the ſpines of the vertebr:e of the Joins, and in it affeut is tet! 
into the tranſverſe procefies of the ſame vertebræ. | 

["oRs1 FEROUS, or Dogs:iPaROVs [of Hef, and prrin or Fer 
Lat. to bring forth on the back, alſo to bend on the back] ate lach 
plants as are of the capillary kind, without Ralles, which bear their 
ſeeds on the backſide of their leaves ; call.d by ſome epiph+Noſrorm x 
and hy pophylloſpermæ. as fern: and may be prope: ly vice of tae 
American frog, which brings forth her young from her lack. ; 

Dozr, a city of the United Provinces, tinuated in that of Hollind 
on an ifland in the river Rlzeſe, about ten miles cal of Roter. 
dum. | | 

dy rad of Dox r. I he already ſuggeſled. under the worlds C. 
vines and Ansolurt tat, hoe pr {mincry hints which may 
thro forme light on this fo much celchrated mr dorm council, b: 
Dort, A. C. 1618 aid 161g; whole / 
Bures deſcribes as fellows. Pits J g. vol. J. p. 14. . 
rice, ſays he, prirce of O-, bad embroiled Ti, by eas 
the controveriy about the dene of God, in oppotition to che f 
mi nion party; and by ercéting a Ward m1 LEGAt court, both. 
thority of the ſtates gencial, i judge of the auurs of the province tf 
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i 
Hilland ; which-was plainly cont: ory to their conflicmion, by ul 
every prov Ince is a fewrererents 7 H 17/0/45 not it all fulbocdinite 19 
the ſtates general, who ai only e of the fever po- 
vince» to maint un their Anon, and their NU MON CONCER ESE m that 
aſlembly Barnwilt was condemn'd cute; Gretine and Cchet« 
were condemn d to perpetual imp⁵ril,j e ent. And aun aſſembly of the 
miniſters of the ſeveral provinces met at h 
RITY, and candemu d and , the A ot . 

I ſhall refer my reader for the chief 97/4 tis good!y dcceſ iftic 
aſſembly (in which by the way ſome few ieee deines allo fit} wo 
Dr. Cu axis molt excellent Hiltzry of tis; and nat row 
ſubjoin the „ of drbute, as commented to me by « clan 
d:vine, and extracted from the molt ue acc an 
Geraarde Brandt, who was minifier of the Ren rnfiion conoren- 
tion at Amflerdam, favs. in his f.cord velunie of te bilory of the 
reformation in and about tie ?orheriand,, printed at Amt.: dam in te 
year 1674. b 

That. in the year 1615, there were grent divifons in Holland, 
concerning the e rec Of Corp, in relitionito the ialvation of nian 
kind; and that then, they who thought that God: Almickty's cg 
were conditional, delivered a ren onftizince t the nate of Holluid, 
wherein they declared, that their opinin and doftrine Was: 

1. That God from eternity had decreed to chute to eternal Ie, 
thoſe, that Hang his grace lelita ir Jotus Chritt; who in the ſaute 
faith, and obedience of faith, per/errre to the end: and had decreed 
to the contrary, to reject to cternal Comniili(n thoſe that were %½8 
nate and untelicuing. 5 of 

2. That, conſequently, Chri?, the ſ. dur of the world, died for 
all and every man; fo that he hud purchaſed by his death reconc ha- 
tion and forgiveneſs of fins for all. ct in this manner, that none. did 
actually enjoy the fame but betiovers, 

3. That wan had ſaving faith not from himſelf, nor by virtue of 
his free will, but wauted therennto the grace of God in Chriſt. 

4. That this 6a act was the beginning, the going on, and accom- 

liking of his ſalvation, ſo that none could believe, nor contiauc in 
Rich. without this c rt grace ; fo chat f good deeds mult ba 
aſcribed to the groe of God Cl; but what concerned the 
manner of the operation of this ſaine grace, that this was not irte- 
ſiſtible. | 

5. That through the digi ue grace true believers had fuſicient power 
to war againſt Satan, ſin, the world, and thei: own {! Nt, and to 

et the victory: but whether they could not, by nelivence, dep ir 
from the holy doctrine, loſe their good conſcience. and negluct grace 
this muſt frit be nearer exquired int ont of the /. ript ur t, befure they 
could teach it with a full aſſurance of their minds. Bur concern ys} 
this rin article, they afterwards declared theme! ves nearcy, 1: 
ing, that he who once did truly believe, chuld ver by his ov 16 tr 
apart from Gd, and wholly and finaily loſe hi nith. | 

Frederick Adolf Lampe, profeſſor in divivity at Utneclt, 4 


the sant rn 


wards at Berwen, in the fourth part of his 17+ /#.-; of 7 Cont { 
Grace, the fifth volume, printed at Amllerdan 1-25, route, Unit 
in the year 1610, the diſciples and adherents of ./rozinyal, 2 pro- 


ſeſſor at Leyden, had prefented a Writing to the Nates of Holland, 

which they called Remo france, from whence they cot the name 

of Remonſtrants, wherein they, among other thing 
5 11 


„ had deſired 10 
hay g 
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have /iberty to teach five articles, wherein their doctrine was compre· 
hended ; and that the contents of theſe five articles were: 


1. That the decree of election had for its foundation not God's free 


will, but hi f-c-{n2ruledge of them that ſhould believe or not be- 
lieve. 8 

2. That Christ, by his ſufferings, had actually purchaſed ſalvation 
for all and e man without diſtinction, but on the condition of faith, 
whereby every one that would be ſaved mutt appropriate this pur- 
chaſed ſalvation to hig. 1 ; 

3. That tu all and «very man, without diſlinctior, was given a 
general and /aFc/-»t gr ice, conſiſting in the 4% of nature, and in 
the powers v. hich man had retaized after the fall, hereby he could 
preprre hunſelf to his converſion in ſuch a manner, that nothing more 
was required than that he was extited thereunto in a mural way by ad- 
monitions of the word ot God. 

4. That the operation of ſaving grace was only moral, and con- 
ſiſted in exhortations, invitation, and convictions; ſo that thereby 
it remained always in the power of mas /1e- 671; whether he would 
convert himſelf or not, accept of grace, H ect it. 

F. That they who have been prutakers of ſa ing grace, may yet 
loſe the ſame and periſh forever. 

„This book is originally wrote in the German language; and 

the book printed at Amfterdam is a tranſlation of it in Dutch. 

Johannes Ens, profeſſor at C, cut. in his ſhort biflorical account 
of the public writing concerning the doctrine and fervice of the Low- 
Dutch churches in the United Netherlands, Oc. publiſh'd after his 
death at Utrecht, in the year 1733. favs, that the doctrines wherein 
the diſciples and followers of protelior Arminius did differ from other 
divines in the churches of Netherland, were by the Arminians them- 
ſelves brought to fe points, in their remonſtrance delivered to the 
Rates of Holland and Weſt Erie land. in the year 1610. That from 
thence they have got the name of Remorfrants; and that from that 
time mention is made of the five articles ot the Remonftrants, That 

iſt. Concerned divine election and reprobation : the 5 
2d. Speaks of the death of Cr, and redemption of men by the 
ſame : the | 

39. Relares to free-will and ite operation : the 

4th. Treats of the operation of divine yrace in converſion to God: 
and the 

th. Is of the perſeverence of ſain's. | 
But ünce the 3d. and 4th. articles are cloſaly connected together, 
they are pr? t in te Hogue n, page 216, 225, 237. 

Thus have [ viven the prints is , as itated by writers on 
either fide, that the te der may form the better judgment. To me, 
when locking back upon antiguity, there appears a molt ſurprizing 
analogy betucen the rte of our p?/itico-rcl:frnftic ſynods, and the 
LAST; as tho" ce andthe fume jprit had reigned and operated in both. 
And I believe no friend of /:{crty and tian, that compares thoſe 
large co:co/i2ns made to the council of Nice, or to that of Dor, 
but would be tempted to apply that reflection of Monſ. Duin alike to 
both; I man, that by created their DISSESTING brethren acith no 

ſmall river. | 8 
Dort. Daten, or DoxrurE [contrafted from d:rmiture, 
dernitara, Lat. Hie, Fr. Ji. The common room where all the friars 
of a convert lech at nights. 2. A place for ſleeping in general. A 
| gallery like a de, where were ſeventeen cells very neat. Bacon. 

Do's ruowp, 2 city of Weſtphalia, in Germany, about 30 miles 
north eaſt of Duticlcorp. It is an Imperial city, and conſtitutes a 
ſove re en ttc. 

Dos, Fr. and It. , Sp. and Lat. of 3:27, Gr.] 1. The ſet quan- 
tity of a potion or other medicine given or preſcribed by a phyfician 
io be taken at one time by the patient. He preſcribed the juice of the 
thapha, without mentiomng the . Arbuthnot. 2. As much of 
any thing as falls to a man's ſhare or lot. Married his punctual 4/e 
of wives. {ſz4ibras. 3. The utiacn quantity of firong liquor that 


a man can ſwallow. This is a ſomewhat low ſenſe; as, he has got 


his % of liquor, and can carry off no more. 

To Dost, verb a+. 1. Jo proportion a medicine properly to the 
pitient or diſcaſe. Plants, if corredied and exactly d may prove 
pow ertul medicines. Derbam. 2. Lo give phyſic to one in a ludi- 
crous *cnlie. 

Desti, or Do'r:rt, £7. a fort of wocllen cloth made in De- 
yonilure. | s | 

Dov oGgy {of 3:54; and avyds, Gr.] a diſcourſe or treatiſe con- 
cerning the dotc or quantity of berds or drugs which ought to be taken 
at oe time. 

Dosi, or Do i ſcorrupted from ie, ſomething laid upon 
the put] a fort of tent, a pledget, a lump of lint for wounds or 
ſores. Baſilicon upon a {7 Iman. | 

Do's:att, or Pal [with ancient writers] hangings or ta- 
peſtry. 

Dolstx [Gt ſurias, Lat.] See Doxs ER. 

Dos, the 2d perſon ſingul er of . 


Dor, . ſthis i derived by Skinner ſrom dotten, Ger. the white 


of an egg, and mi-rpreted by him à grume of pus. It has no ſuch 
fipnifcation, and tvems rather corruptcd from et, a point. Fonnſau] 
a ſmall point or pot in writing. 
To Dor. wb . [from the fub?.} to make dots or ſpots. 

Do'racs {or {ing and ages] i. ihe act of doting, being dull 
or ſtupid, the trac when perſons Cote, by reaſon of age; loſs of un- 
derftanding, deli ioumeſs. Childiſunch and detage. Davies. 2. Ex- 
ceſſive fondneis. Fond D-tage. Dy U. | 

Do'r ai. [fall, Lat.] belonging to a dowry, conſtituting a wo- 
man's portion, conipriſed therein. One poor dztal town. Garth. 

Do raub [ 826::i, Du. gtd nature} a perſon whodotes, one whoſe 
age has impaired his intellects, a man in his ſecond childhood, called 
in ſome countries a twichild, or twice a child. The fickly derard. 
Prein. 

Dora“r io [{tatis, Lat.] the act of endowing or giving a por- 
tion. 

Torr. erh rent. Dogten, Du. raditer, Fr.] r. To grow dull, ſtupid 
or ſenſeleſs, to be delirions. An old woman begins to dote. Adieu. 
2. Jo be exceilyely in ly7e. Such a ating love. Sidney. 


DOU 


To Dor wr, to be very fond of, to Bre to exceis. We 40 
upon this world. Burzer. Ait: 


Dore: Afignand; [in lau] 2 writ directed to the efchenter, 


a» 4 
lying for the widow of the king's tenants in chi-f, who makes ©: h ; g 
chancery that ſhe will not marry withou: the k ng! leave. . 
Dor wie nibil babet, Lat. [in law] a writ of don er ir- c 
widow againſt a tenant, who bought land of her buſtand in . 1; . 
time, of which he was poſieſſed only in fee ſimple or fect! and «, 
which ſhe is dowable, or in ſuch fort as the iſſue of them Uh 
have. 9 55 
Do'Ttr [of dee]! 1. A dotard. What ſhould a dumb e = 


with a pipe. Burton, 2. Diver; in 
red and white. . = 

Do“ruikx [with ſurgeons] a felon, uhitlaw or bot? ; an hire cy 
ſtance as big as a pigeon's egg, attended with a gievous 5 
proceeding from thick blood. 

Do rid Tree [with huſbandmen] an old tree almost wo 
with age. 

Do riscr x, adv. [of dating] 1. Stupidly. 
lock cue betray d. Drin. IT 

D-T1x3xe5s {of ting] folly, childiſhneſs by reaſon of age. 

Do'r15H, adj. [of doe] ſtupid. | 

Do'Tx1Nx, or Do'px1ix [duitkin, Du.] a ſmall Dutch coin, the 
cighth part of a ſtiver. See Doox ix, or Domxix. 

Do'rTarD, ſubft. this word ſeems to ſignify a tree k-pt low by 
cutting. Tohnjon. Pollards and dettard;, and not trees at their fall 
=_ acon. 

»'TTEREL [from hte, in Lincolnſhire] a filly bird, who imitates 
the ſon ler till he is caught. In catching of detrere/s we fee how the 
fooliſh bird play eth the ape in geſtures. Bacor. : 

Dov'ar, a fortified town of the French Netherlands, fituated on 
the river Scarpe, about 15 miles ſouth of Liſle. 2 

Dou'su, Fr. Ipo, It. doble, Sp. dobbel, Du. and Su. doppelt, 
Ger. of duplex, Lat ] 1. Twofold, being of two kinds. Darknes; 
and te mpeſt make a double night. Dryden. 2. Being twice as much, 
or twice the value, containing the ſame quantity repeated. I Was 
deable their age. Swift. 3. Being two of a fort, Ceing in pair:. 
All things are double one againſt another. Eclr/afticus. 4. Having | 
one added to another, having more than one in the ſame order. 18 
make flowers double. Bacon. 5. Being two in number. 

Our ſights and ſounds would al vays dazb/e be. Davies. 
6. Having twice the effect or influence. | 
Hath in his effect a voice potential. 

As dinbie as the duke's. Shakeſpeare. | 
7. Deceitful, diſſembling. Net of Laie heart. 1 Chronicles, 

Douertz, . 1. Twice any quantity or number. Encreaſ-2 
to double. Graunt. 2. Strong beer of twice the ſtreyoth of the com- 
mon fort. 3. A trick, an artifſice. 4. [With printzr.] a miſtake or 
overlight of the compotiter, in 1-iting the ſame words twice over. 

Dovre ſin law] the duplicate of letters patent. | 

Dorst is much ufed in e:mpolition generally for A, two ways; 
as, deable-edged, having an edge on each fide z dudie-dyed, or dyed 
tu ice. 

Dounrz ri rixo, adj. [of d::b/e and bite] biting or cutting on 
either fide. His d-nble-titing ax. Dryd u. 

Dou3Le-Bu'TToxtD [of double and buten] having two rows of 
buttons. Deable-battoned frieze. Gay | 

DovBLe-pe':Ltr {of conbic and dealer] a Geceitfil fellow, one 
who ſays one thing and thinks auother. Dexble-dealers may pat; 
muſter tor a time. L£'Fjtrange. | 

DoueLE-pta'iing, /. [of doulle and de] diſſimulation, low 
and wicked artifice. His dithmulation might have degenerated into 
wickedneis and double-dealing. Pre. 

To DovesLr-vig, werb act. [of abe and die] to die twice. Dau- 
Lie die it with imperial crimſon. Dryden and Lee. | 

DovsLe-Four TED [| of doable and fount] having two ſprings. 

The dou6le-founted ftream, Jordan. Milian. 

DousLt-ra'xveD [of h and bard] having two hands. AN 
things being derb/c-handed. Glanville. | 

DouBLE-ut'aDED [of double and bead] having the flowers grows 
ing to one another. Nor ſuch a large dauble-Headed flower. Mar- 
Hamer. 

To DovupLE-Lo'cx, verb aF. [of double and Jock] to ſhoor the 
lock twice. He duble-loacked his door. Tater. | 
DovaLe-w1'xDev {of double and mind] deceitful. A double-minded 
man is unſtable. Sz. James. | : 

DouBLE-$141'x1xG {of dwble and Zire] ſhining with double luſtre, 

The ſports of deuble-foining day. Sidney. 

Dov2iz-To'xGurp [of hubie and tongue] deceitful, giving con- 
trary accounts of the ſame thing. Grave, not double tungued. 1 Tis 
mathy. RE 

DourLt P«liitory, a ſort of herb. 

Douceie Plea, a plea in which the defendant alledges for himſelf 


A man exceſfively in love. 


ain, aud 
in Gu: 


2. Fondly. To ued- 


tuo feveral matters againſt the piaintift, in bar of the action, either 


of which is ſufficient tor that purpoſe. 

DouBLE Qarrel {in law] fo termed, becauſe it is mot commonly 
made both againſt the judge and the party, at whoſe petition julice 
is delayed, is a complaint made to the archbihop of the province 
agaiaft an inferior — for delay ing juice in ſome cccleſialtical 
cauſe, as to give ſentence; to inſtitute a cierk preſened, Sg. ch 
effect is, that the archbiſhop directs his letters under the authentic ſeal 
to all clerks of his province, commanding them to ad 100th the ſald 
ordinary wittin nine days to do che juſhce required, or otherwiie wo 
cite him to appear before him or his oticial; and laſtly, to intimate to 
the ſaid ordinary, that if he neither performs the thing enjoined, nor 
appears at the day athgned, he himiclf will proceed to perturm the 
juttice required. 

DovsLe / with chemiſts] is when the neck of one matraſs is 
put and well luted into the neck of another. 

To Dovu'tLE, werb af. [doubler, Fr. dopiare, or duplicare, It. d:b- 
lar, or duplicar, Sp. dubbelen, Du. vervoppetn, Ger. of s, Lat.] 


1. To make or render double by the addition of the fame quantity. 
The power of repeating or deat ing an idea. Locke, 2. To con- 
tain 


DO U 


tun twice the quantity. The adverſe fleet ſtill doubling ours. Dryden. 


to add. Doubling blow on blow. Dryden. 4. To 
24d one to another in the ſame order. Thou ſhalt double the curtain. 
Exadus. 6. To fold. Doubled down the uſeful places. Prior. 6. 
To paſs round a head land. He doubled the promontory, Knollcs. 

To DovsLE, verb next. 1. To be — to twice the quantity. 
The number of men dauble. Burnet's Theory, 2. To enlarge the 
fake at play to twice the fam. I am refolv'd to doable till I win. 
Dryden. 3. To tam back, to wind in running; as is ſaid of a hare, 
when ſhe winds about to deceive the hounds. 

Thy turns and do»blings cannot fave thee long. Serift. 
4. To play tricks, to make uſe of flights. 
Deubling and turning like a hunted hare. D-yder. 

To DovnLe the Rem | with horſemen} a horſe is ſ.id fo to do, 
when he leaps ſeveral times together to throw his rider. 

Dov'sr.txess [of don] the ſtate of being double. The dul leneſi 
of the benefit. Shakeſpeare. 

Dov'sBLes, the ſame as letters patent. | 

Dov'ul Ex Fiche [in beraldry} as, a croſs doable firchfr, is when 
the extremities are pointed at each angle, . cach extremity — 
two points, in diſtinction from the cr fiichee, which is ſharpen 
away only at one point. 

DovsLe Heriaantal Dial, a dial having a double tile, one to ſhew 
the hour on the outward circle, and Fay other to ſhew the ſame in th 
ſtereographic projection drawn on the fame plane. 

Dev ines fot double) t. He that doubles a ching. 2. A kind cf 

diſh. See DopzL ia. | | 
u'BLISGs [in heraldr;] ſignify the linings of robe: or mantles of 
fate, or of the mantlings of atchievements. 

Dov'sier [of double, Eng. doutl-tto, It.] 1. An old faſhioned 

t for men; much the {ame as a waillcoat ; fo called from be- 
ing double for warmth. He goes in his 4 let and hoſe. Shake- 
ſpeare. 2. A pair, two of the {ame fort. Dia lets on the fides add 
ſtrength. Grew. | | 

DovnLeT [with lapidaries] a falſe jewel or ſtone, being tuo 
pieces joined together. . 

Dou“ nls [at dice] are throws of the ſame ſort; as two ares, 
two deuces, two trays, &c. 

DovusLeTs [with antiquaries] 1. Two meal; of the fame fort. 2. 
Two books, Oc. of the fame { rt. 

Dov'sLixG {in military affairs] is the putting 
diers into one. 

__ Dov'piixcs [with hunters] the windings and turnings of a hare, 
to avoid the dogs. 


Dov'sLox, or Duuio0's, a Spaniſh coin, being the double of a 


3. To repeat, 


of mo files of fol 


Dov'sLy, adv. [of Hl] 1. In tu ice the quantity, to tu ice the 


degree. | 

His right hand b to his leſe ſucceeds. Drycen, 
2. In a twofold manner. 

To Dover, verb went. [later, Fr. fan, Sp. dividar, Port. du- 
Bito It. and Lat.] 1. To be at an uncertainty, not to know on which 
fide to determine any matter. We may aovbt and ſuſpend our 3g 
ment. Hooker. 2. To queſtion any event, fearing the worlt. 

Doubting things go ill. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Sometimes with of in the two firſt ſenſes. Always had the victory, 
whereof he doubted not now. Kuslies. 4. To be apprehenfive. [I 
doubt there's deep reſentment in his mind. Orway. 5. To ſuſpect. 
Doubting not who behind him doth attend. Daniel, C:iwil War. 
6. To heſitate. Stand at the door of life, and abt to clothe the 
year. Dryden. 3 
To Dousr, verb ac. 1. To hold queſtionable or uncertain. 
Doubted his empire. Milton. 
2. To fear, to ſuſpect. Dinbtiig novelties and commixture of man- 
ners. Bacon. 3 Io diſtruſt. You dal the change of it. SHale- 
are. 

Dover [A ute, Fr. dibbin, It, die, Sp.] 1. An uncertainty of mind. 
Paſt doubt in all the doctrines. Locke. 2. Queſtion, any point un- 
ſettled. No dt but the animal is more or leſs healthy, according 
to the air it hives in. Arlatbiot. 3. Scruple, perplexity. Our 
doubts are traitors. Shakeſpeare. 4. Uncertainty of ſtate. "Thy life ſhall 
hang in %% “. Deuteronomy. 5. Suſpicion, apprehenſion of ill. I 
ſtand in doubr of you. Gelatians. G. Diticulty objeQed. To every 
doubt your anſwer is the ſame. P/uckoore. | | 

Doug TER [of at] one who doubts or ſeruples. 
Dou nrrur [,, Fr. dubbicji, It. dado/s, Sp. dewidofe, Port.] 
1. Dubious, uncertzin. Yet I am dιu fu Shakeſpeare. 2. Am- 
biguous, not clear in the meaning. 
doubt, not vet decided, obſcure. Io intermix matter dexbtful. with 
that which is out of doubt. Bacon. 4. Not fecure, not without ſuſ- 

cion. A dub and more ſuſpicious eye. Hooker. 5. Not conſi- 

t, not without fear. | | 

With daubtjul feet, and wav'ring reſolution. Milton. 

Dov'sTFUuLLY, adv. [of 42ub:ful} 1. Dubiouſly, with irreſcjution. 
2. Ambiguouſly, with uncertainty of meaning. Deoub:full; all alle- 
gories may be conſtrued. Spenſer. 

Dov'sTFULNEss {of doubrful and reſe] 1. Dubioulneſs, ſuſpence of 
opinion. Dexbrfuire/s or uncertainty. Vati. 2. Uncertainty, or 
ambiguity of meaning. "The d:u/2/uine/s of his expreſſions. Lecke. 

Dov'sTixc, is tlic act of withoking 2 ſull at.ent from any propo- 
fition, on ſuſpicion that we are not fully apprized of the merits thereof; 
or from our not being able peremptorily to decide between the reaſons 
for and againſt it. | 

Dou'pTIxGLY, adv. {of Heling! 
imagineth doubtinely or with far. 

Doug TT Ess, adj. [of ac without Coubt, being without appre· 
henfion of danger. Slecp 4, and ſecure, Shakeſpeare. 

DounTLEss, adv. [of dt. En. fir: dan, Fr.] without doubt or 
queſtion. Doubtrle/s many innocent perſons ſuſtered. Hale. 

Dov'cer, Fr. a fort of cuſtard. This word 1 und only in Skinner. 
Fohnſon. 

Dou ez rs, or Dou'LIc Er wich huniers) the teſtes of a deer or 


in a doubting manner. A man 


deſcended on our Saviocn's poiim in wth 


PLEXITUDE of ajestrY. 


3. That about which there is 


DOW 

Dover'se, Fr. [in architecture] an ornament of the hiphett part of 
a Cornice or 2 moulding cut in form of A Wave, have concave and halt 
convex. 

Dove [Jura, Sax. durbe. Du. dure, L. Ger. taube. II Ger. Tue: 
Dan. dufias, Su. dubc, Leut. dubo, Goth.] 1. A wild pigeon. A 
ſnowy deve. Shakeffeare. 2. A igcon in general. A Giſh of A. er. 

ove, is an emblem of fmphlicity, innocence, purity, goodneſs, 

peace and divine love. and rc; teſent the Holy Ghoſt. Having no 
gall, it is the ſymbol of a truc and taithtul Chrittian, who is obliged to 
forgive injuries, bear advert y I tend, and ier tuffer the tun to 

0 down upon hi; anger; but to do $904 W thyic that deſpitefully ute 

im. 
It has been the generally recoived opinion, that the Horry Gar 
s 401111, and the rellechon 
Wace pon it, enunds me of : 
moſt remarkable expreſtiont of ns Leam of mr. tor 1m mec ang 
lowly ; and ye ſhall find reſt to yur dll. d een, Br 
wiſe as /erpents, and hauntets as ee, Bui, lov 
hiftoric fact, I mean of a divine periovage appetiiuu in (| 
with that aſtertion of St. John, Gap no man n E Nat auß ume, 
or with that of St. Paul; Now to che l. # eternal, nun ital. lr. 
VISIBLE, the only wife God,” Ce. Shall oo lar wh 
* that the Father is inviſihle, pro plrreruwr ne er 


which our lexicographer h. Mere 


50 


= . ? 1 % * 
one e 1113 


ty, 
Pater enim eff tot i ſat jicutt a; ff 
tio rotins, & jortis, g. d. the father is the und tlitoncy; the 
only a derir'd rant fromthe whore,” Or if wo ny 
Atexe council this notion © a ©) 4d Poly, apd v8 ab j 
ing to Gd, [ice the letter uncut to he % 24 16s n And Di 
RITA compat d] mall we fiy ? that Gay 2 „ % Call, 0651 
that ſerjan who is deriv'd from none, ande z ne: and lis 
tor that reaſon (as biſhop bull welt biete, C. M no tire! 
be rv by another, than te be bepotien e 
trary (lays he the Son of & ad, 4> LCN 1,2? | 
ee ail his authority to his Father: Nor ih ity 5 
of his honor r to beste l the Father, thin t ben 
Bull, bet: 1 Fil. Nice. ct. 4. C. 3.4. [ 1:64 u 
reaſoning holds true with icierence to the 20 pero mt 
it hold of the third, as bring derived from by ly; « 
well expreticd it! the Spirit 1 in we nb [meaning z 4 
rectivn and dependance op the zelten fo c2lee) * 
worb 5.m God. Fit. ad rb teig. B-tie redet u. 
the tentie end Ot. Amity: read f Ne | Bp 
ſult the u Or Fixer Cave, ONLY -M G01 it, Curtsr, ELEC: ai i, 
Co-mmENS: Deity, Din, and Baillie | 
* It is worth obterving, ez ant, how \thanafius himſelf ex- 
prelices himſelf on this ecoavon ny ainore Vrrect manner. me 
ag recable to the ſty le of 0417gurty, than the creed. which gorg 
under his name I hat tel un. ' the S, irit proces trom the 
Father ard the Son; W eres tate ay, in eticct, + le 
is from the Father J the bon, 
Juli Dove, was with the an: ien, 
ing ſuppoicd an antidote ata intectie n. 
Dove [in geography j the nome of 2.;ver Cividing Derbyſhire 
fom Staffordthire ; alio à town of the Qrlownyis, in Lance, abut 
20 miles fouth-cail of Angers. 
Dovi- Cate [du, a-cux, Sax. duyd bet, Du.] a dove-houſe or lac 
to keep pigeons in. Like an cigle in a4 te. Shake ſecure. 
Dove's Fort, an ket. ; 


U 
On 475 ! Ne. o E-7I 


n cu.blem of hcalth, as be- 


Do'vtnor:t of Awe and Lea,] a hows or: pigeons, - Still ths 
dabelunſt obltirately food... Dr. 
Dove Tail Joint in juitery] a certain jolze mad by . 
tauing. | 
Dove Tail {in joinery | a metiiod ot on bout or tim or 
together, by letting ene piece into anther 3t: de, Mich 4 jo in 
the form of a duve-tai | 
1 , ' , - 7s - 1 
Dorin, a borougu and port town of Kunt, fry tal on aro, op- 
polite tw Calais, in France, and 7 t miles from enicoun: tan 
# fear he duke of Guin ur: „ 13 . 
uc carl to Te GUHC OT een. ur y, a. DI4F01. Ci C10041 THT 16 v?- 
Douglas, and {ends wo wembers to. parlioment, tld bao out its 
Cinque Port, whereof Dover is the thi? 
Dovecn [rah, Sax. btenb, Du. tee, Gre vir th]: 8. The 
paſte of bread unbiked, Love ihe for mio of - 2. Ny cute 


# ,» 
> ©4 
* 
„ „ 


is dough. My attur has miſcarried ur ner ct to mat'irity Sh. 


ſpenre uſes it. 


Do'vgrsas 1 [of al ng 55 and bald { fr, not hardened d Pe! Kc 


tion. In duo / baked men jome harmict-nuls we ice, Donre. 
Dov'cury Idahrzz. Sax. dachi, II. Ger. britag, L. Ger; 


deugbtig, Du. valiant, ſtout, virtudus, or dussuth, Sax. Brugiur, Du. 
and L. Ger. dyed, 'I'cut. tugend, Ger. all ot du an, leut. 
the power or capacity to do wellj 1. Valiant, f ut, 
nent, noble. It is uſed both of perions and thing That A 
tournament. Sener. 2. Now raiely uſcd out i burlkigue IA 
doaghty hiſtorian. Singel. 
u'GarY, adj., ſof dagh} unſound, not hardened, 

 doughy youth. Shate/prare. 

Dor'cl As, a pert town, and the beſt harbour in the ie of Mn, 

To Doux [ trom duck | to duck 01 imnierge under Munter. 

Dov' cx EN [of 4 corrupted trom o 04] a bird that ducks or 
dives in the water. The colymbi, ducters vr loons ate ada con- 
trived for diving. Rex. 

Dovr's.LEr, ſoſt, tender, nice; hence [in cookery) to trois a 
Pig, at pere 4514/0 7, Fr. 0 : : | | 

To Dogs. &<-rb act. .* ie, of ib, Cr. to oo ur der; ent roh pr: 
bly it i» a cant u. ord formed from the iound. F bu} th put ful ton 
over head in Water. 


to have 
N 4 : unte J, cmi an 


Unbaked and 


Te oui, derb neut. to fall ſudden!y into che Mater. Io B. 122 
3 thi air or 4 in water. Hadid rut. | 

Dow's z 4 tort Oo! apple. | | | 

Do walk [un law | having 1 right to be, 01 caj abt, of be; 3 


dou cd. | | | | 
Dou'wacetr [dovairiire, of d:aarre, Fr a dowry] i. A widow - 
dow'd, Or who enjoy her done It 1; une tral ier a ., i e 
FR 


DOW 


an enemy ta our conflitution. 44775. 2. A title chiefly applied to 


the witows of king , princes and noblemen. 


Prince! 29 * 
und N on t. prince Arthur. Shades 487. 

Dow py, 2 Marthe, groſs woman. Johnſon ſays it is an awk- 
ward, ill-dret d, intlegant woman. Dido, a u. Cleopatra, a 
gipſy neu, I hey doat on d54r cies and deformity. Dryden. 

Den, Downey, or Do wey Haare, Fr. in common law. Or, 
according to Caſuubor, of ewe, Or. } 1. ſigniſies two things, vz. 
1 That portion „ich a wite brings to her huſband. Hts wite 


braucht in e Cilicin's crown. Drier. 2. That which he has of 
ber hut and 1 marriage is ended, if ſhe outlives him. In 4>wer to 
hi. moor in-law. Han. 3, The gitts of a hulband to his wife. 
A® © noven to much tei and gift, and I will give it. Cen. 4. 


Endow ment. gift. 
How fich a cher 
Dat then within this dying ſleſi. inſpire. Daxies. 

Do'v rern, af. {of dw: er | portioned, turniſhed with a dowery. 
D: wer) vi ith our curſe. ShHteprare. | 

Dover: [of 4wer] being without a portion. Thy doxwerle/s 
daughier. Ae. | | 

Dan x fin geography] the capital of a county of the ſame name, 
in the on ce of Ulit-r in Ireland. 

Do's Nan, a mark t town of Norfo'l;, fo called from its ſituation 
among the his. It has a bridge over the great Ouſe, and is 89 miles 
from London. | 

Do'wirox, or Do'xcrETN, a borough town of Wiltſhire, plea- 
ſantly firnated on the river Avon. It is 84 miles from London, and 
ſends two members to parliament. 

Dowsy #1 {rmony; the Jews] a bill which the bridegroom at the 
time of mating eave his wite for her Lower. 

Do'wLas, a lot of coarſe linen cloth, made in Sileſia and like- 
wiſe in France. Dine, filthy . Shakeſpeare. | 

Dows., prep. (dune, Sax. Dun, Su. Dubus, O. Ger. now only uſed 
when an; one is Fuddled} 1. Along a deſcent, from a higher to a 
Jower place. Do: hill. Shak; car”, 2. Towards the mouth of a 
river.” Convey'd d:+72 the river. Arctic. 

Pown. atv. i. On the ground, trom the height at which any thing 
n to a lower fituation. Datz they fell. Milton 2. Tending towards 
the ground. 3. Out of ſight, below the horizon. The moon is 
fern, Shatriprare. 4. To an entire maceration. Continued to be 
boiled 4wun. Arbat/ t. ;. Into Gitgrace, into declining reputation. 


. Preach'd up biit acted Un. Sab. C. It anſwers to UP. Here and 


there wander up and forum. Pſa/ns. 

Dow x, ee 1. It denotes an exhortation to deſtroy or demoliſh. 
Dawn with them all. Shake peare. 2. A contemptuous threat. Deen, 
dun to hell. + 47. e. : 

Doux [to go] to be received, to be reliſhed. Bread alone will 

ats. [4 N. , 
To Dow, rb a2, {from the prepoſ.] to knock, to ſubdue. 
Fo {2 proud hearts that ud not willing dic. Sidney. 

Dowsx, „„. bun, Dan. duhn, I. Ger. daove, Du. duvet, Fr.] 
1. The fin«it, ſofte part of the feather; of a gooſe, Sc. Deen beds. 
Locke. 2. Any thing that fooths or ſoftens. Thou boſom ſoftneſs, 
em of all my Cares, Southern, 3. Soft wool or hair. The ſirſt 
ann begun t9 de his face, Dr den. 

Dows, 4+. 4 ſoft woolly ſubitance growing on the tops of tuiſtles, 
£7. that wing me feeds. Down of thille. Bacen. 

Down. fo buno, Sax. an hill, vuyacn, Du. dünen, L. Ger. 
ene, be, It ben, Colt.) 1. A large open plain. On the downs 
we tee new ten tai. Sher. 2. A hill, an elevation of tone or 
ſand, which the en gathers and for s along its banks. his ſenſe is 
very tate. Fils atturd pleaſant proſpects, as the accu, of Suſſex. 
Rev. 

Dre», a. {of dawn and ca,] bent down to the ground. 
Decuncaſ look, &. duey. | 

Do'w#FALL. fab”. [of d:wunand 7 1. Utter ruin, fall from rank. 
Uttr 477i, Seuth. 2. A ſudden tall, a body of things falling. 


Fach 47 i of a flood the mouncains Pour. Driden. 3. Overthrow 
©: dentuction of bui.gings. Shrick d forthe dowwnful in a doleful cry. 


Dei. u. | | 
o'WNFALLESN, part. pafſ. [of dozen and fall] ruined. The down- 
fallin ſteep eliſts. Carew. EG 


 Do\wxgrety, 44). [of darvn and gyred] letdown in circular wrin- 
kles. Ungartered and 42<-zgyred to his ankles, Shakeſpeare. 


Do'wxnn, fbf. Lot 2551 and bil] declivity, deſcent. 

Do'wx in, ad;. declivous, deſcerding. Tis downhil all. Dryden. 

Po'wxrookte, atj. (of dh and et] having a dejected or 
downcaii look, ſullen, gloomy. Downlzzk'd, and with a cuckow on 
her fit. Did x. | 
1 Do'wxii ing {of rr and ie] being about the travail of child- 

ir th. 

Do'wx&arGurT, adv. [of 4x2 and right} 1. Straight down. Cleft 
doxerright. Hud bras. 2. Plainily, without ceremony. We ſhall chide 
, ] Commpictely, without Ropping ſhort. She fell down- 
rig bt into a fit. rt uthust. 


Dow =1G4T, 4. 1, Plain and clear, open. Dawnright advice. 


| Bacon. 2. Frare, complete. 3. Directly tending to the point, art- 


leſs. Plan & wer: bt Wiidom. Ber fabian. 4. Being without cere- 
mony, hot it) tarts. His plain rt α e way. Aalen. 5. Plain, 
without diane, The idolatry was direct and dewwnricht. Brown. 
I... [ 1 J 7 2 . 1 1 8 . 
Dow xl Firing. . [of 4a and ,,]; the act of fitting down or 
of going to reit, ch. Thou knowelt my dewwnfirting. Pſalms. 
Do'wxiw i825, or Downwarns, af. [pune-peand, Sax.] 1. From a 


higher ntuation tons ds the lower part. Liills afford picalant proſ- 


Pects 0 tacin that look dreamwards from them upon the ſubjacent 
counties, Kr. 2. Fownrds the centre. Carried downward by its 
we' ht us much as upward by the attraction. Newton. z. In a courſe 
ef lincal deſcent. 
A ring ine count does wear, 
"Phat /-rwarvard tkath ſucceeded in his houſe, 
From fon to ton, ſame four or five deſcents. Shak peare. 
Downward, adj. 1. Moving on a declivous plane, tendins to the 

centre or to the ground. With Gremvard force. Dryden. 2. Bending, 
bein, de:livous. She lights the downward heaven, and riſes there. 


for it is very rema. kable, Luo nempe i ori throw & a, una <0 1-- 


DRA 


Dryden. . 3. Dejected. At the loweſt of my dorenmward thovohes, x 
pull'd up my heart. Sidney. Mn 
Dou [trom dun] full of, being of the nature of down, <1. 
vered with down or nap, as in ſome plants. Downey or velvet zie 
upon their leaves. Baczr. 2. Made of down or ſoſt teathers, Ds: 4 
pillar. Pr. 3. Soft, ſoothing, tender. g 
Iam'd the rebellious eye | 
Of forrow, with a ſoft and 4:75 hand. Ca ac. 

Dow, or Dowry, aht. [d, , Fr. It ſhould be written 
der] 1. A portion given with a wife. I could marry this wer c1 
tor this 4zure. Sidney, Tethys all her waves in du gives. BM 
2. Areware paid for a wife. For a dave a hundred foreſkins pay, 
Cocrier. 3. A gift, a fortune given. ” 

” Douwe [deuſen, Du.] to give one a flap on the face. U lo 
word. 

To Dox&'LoG17e, verb nun. [of 2:52. glory, and , of 2:44, Gr, 
to {ay} to ſay the hymn called (%u Putri, &c. 

Do:o'togy DLs, It. doxalrgie, Fr. of 3:2:X:y1a, of 22, 
glory, and 24/2, of azyw, Gr. to fay] the aſcription of glory. M hat 
the sc doxologies are, and to whom addrefs'd, I leave to be 
examin'd by them, who profeſs to make zhat book their xvi. of 
worſhip. Ihe reader will find a collection of them drawn up by 
Dr. Clarke, in his ſcripture-doctrine, p. 439. tho", with reference to 
Rev. c. i. v. 5,6. it ſhould not be diſſembled, that the Cu fun- 
tax ſeems diſturbed ; and that, in the Syriac verſion which runs 
more free and eaty and which, if I'm not miſtaken, js more an- 
cient than any of our preſent Greek copics,) the dix2/5g3 ſhould 
rather ſeem to be applied to Gon the FaTuer ; and to alſo is 
it in 1 Pet. 3. 18. for it runs thus in the sI; © But 
grow in grace, and knowledge of our Lon D and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
and of Cop the FaTHer, whoſe [is] the glory, &c.” Nor Goes this 
verſion ſtand alan; for Dr. Mil Is obſerves of the fr ft paitage, that 
in one ancient Greek MS. the words [uxTo Him] are wanting; the 
reading being. Tv ayam;oan®- & M., Ec. And Dr. Clarke ab- 
ſerves that, in the /econd text, ſome Greek MSS. add, xa: be rar: 
and of Cad the Father, to whom glory, &c.—However, St. John 
(without all diſpute] has, in the apocalypſe, deſcribed an a. { 
this kind, as made to our Lord in his prefent exalted ſtate, by the 
ati creation, Rewel. c. 5. v. 13. and adds, in the next verſe, © tha: 
the 4 living creatures {which repreſent the main bd; of the Chriſtian 
church; faid ** amtx=- 1. e. expreſſed their aſſent to it ; though. 
I think, whoever carefully conſiders the whole ſeerary ard νẽ of 
that prophetic viſion, will eafily perceive that a homage cf the /6-... - 
nate kid i> here exhibited, as paid to Ci; whilit the dw rr 
(and I think allo the more Hated) worlhip of the church is here hre. 
priated by her and by her «47ers, to the odr Cob and ba 
of all c. 4. v. 8. 9, 10. compar'd withe. 5. v. 14. Sce allo «wks 
Mur, Id. Lond. p. 90g. Nor ſhould we overlook that reflection 07 
the nexv ang [c. 5. v. g.] which Dr. Clarke has cited from Mr. 1 ; 


QUE, Sc. . c. to him that ſits on the throne, and to the lamb, to 
taem TOGETHER, and to them ox Lr is aſcribed, Cc. This, fr 5 
Mr. Mede, is the form of the zer ug, which if God ſhall kereafte 

cnable me to underitand more perfectly, I ſhall perhaps explain it more 
Gilin&ty and at large: For I have it vzeyLY 192P2Ess Dp upon my 
mind, that the WHOLE MISTERY Of the gotpel worſhip is herein con- 


tain d. See alſo Sir Iſaac Newton's Oblervations on Daniel, &c. 
P. 202. As to doxelogies of a d firent form and later date, by whom 


-_ on what occaſion introduced, ſce FHonouaxs, Ixxovat io, 
c. 

Du'x [prob. of dooten, Du. to yield or permit willingly] a trull, 
a lovie wench. With heigh the dexy over the dale. Shakefpeare. | 

To Dok, werb nent. prob. of dupſeicn, Du. to be virtiginous. or 
doſen, v. and L. Ger. in the ſame ſenſe; dyœr. Sax. date, Du. 
*7+b. /51] to ſleep unſoundly, to be Neepy or inclining to ſlcep, to 
ſun:ber. He happen'd to ge. L'Efirange. | 

to DoE, verb act. to make ſtupid, to dull. With immoderate 
drinking de α in his underſtanding. Clarendor. 

Do“z EL, or Do'ss ui [of doufil or di, Fr. a faucet] a tent with- 
out a head, to be put into a wourd. 

A Do'zrx [u fai , Fr. dar gina, It. Cre, Sp. doſiin, Du. dut- 
zent, Ger. | twelve. By putting twelve units together, we have the 
complex idea of a dozen. Locke. 

Do'zixtss (of dey] ſleepineſs, drow ſineſs. A dr in his head. 
L:cie. | 
Do'z x, ag. of Axe] fl Y, Nuggiſh. Doxy head. Dryden. 

Da. is Ne for 1 . 1 

Daa {of dnabbe, Sax. coarſe, or drep, Fr.] a ſort of thick ſtrong 
cloth. | 

De as ſ[vpabbe, Sax. common, or the refuſe of any thing, vrabbe, 
Du. dirt or mire} a dirty ſlut, a whore. Paultry and proud as dab, 
in Drury-lane. Pope. | 

Daan [with mariners] a ſmall topſail. 

Dagan [caf8n, Gr.] the herb yellow-creſt. 

A Dza'nLts [in a ſhip] a ſmall ſail ſet on the bonnet, as the bon - 
net is on the courle, and only uſed when the courſe and bonnct are not 


wu enough to clothe the maſt. 


K nu [ga x, Gr. with phyſicians] the eighth part of an 
ounce, containing 3 ſcruples, or 60 grains. 

Daa chu [/caxpn, Gr.] a coin among the Grecians and Romans, 
value about 7d. 3 gr. our money. 

Movers that do prize their honours 
At a crack d drachm. Shakeſpeare. 
Alſo a weight containing 24. weight, 6 or 9 24ths gr. 

Dza'cunmox, or Dra'cwon lan, Heb ] an Hebrew coin, in 
value about 15s. Engliſh. But Tayior, in his Hebrew Concor- 
dance, ſays, „this ſeems to be a gold coin of Daz1vs the Mee, 
weighing 12 Gerahs, in our money one pound and fourpence.” To 
which 1 may add, that what confirms his ſuppoſition, is the word's 
occurring only in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah.” 

Dx a"co, Lat. a dragon. 

Daaco Regi, Lat. a ſtandard, having the picture of a dragon 
upon it, anciently borne by our lings. 

Draco's Laws, certain ſevere laws made by D:aco, a governor — 


D RA 


the Athenians ; whence a ſevere puniſhment for a flight offence is 
termed Draco's law. 

Draco Velam, Lat. [in metcorology] a meteor appearing in the 
form of a flying * 


, caxT1;, Gr.] a precious ſtone, /aid to be taken 
out of the brain of a dragon. 

Da aco'xTiASs [Seaxurinc, Gr.] the dragon's ſtone. 

Da aco'xT1a, or Draco'xTiun, Lat. I dnaconxia, Sax.] dragon- 
wort. 

Dx aco'xTic Month [with aſtronomers] the ſpace of time in which 
the moon going from her aſcending node, called capt draconts, i. e. 
the dragon's head, returns to the ſame. 

Dr acv'xcuLvs, Lat. [with 1 a kind of ulcer, which eats 
through a nerve itſelf; alſo a worm in the hot countries, which 

to many yards length between the ſkin and the fleſh. 

DxacuxcuLus Hortenfi;, Lat. [with botaniſis] the herb dragon's- 
wort or tarragon. 

Daa d, adj. for Dx EAD [or the prer. of to dread] The drad dan- 
ger. Spenſer. 

aged eb Du. lecs, dnabbe, bnop, Sax. dirty] any refuſe, 

Give them grains their fill, 
Huſks draf to drink and ſill. Ben Johnſon. 
Daa rr [Ddraffigh, Du.] filthy, dreggy, worthleſs. 

To Dx ac, verb ad. [dnagan, Sax. draga, Su.] 1. To draw, hale 
or trail along the ground by main force. Drag i by the cords. Den- 
ham. 2. To draw a thing that is burthen/ome, and from which one 
cannot diſengage himſelf. Drag'd a lingering lite. D-y4en. 3. To 
draw along contemptuouſly as a thing unworthy to be carried. To 
drag me at his chariot wheels. Srilling fleet. 4. To pull about with 

zolence and ignominy. Beaten and drag'd in ſo barbarous a manner 
that he hardly eſcaped. Clarendor. 5. Jo pull roughly ard forcibly. 

The weight of my misfortunes drag d you down. Dryden. _ 
To Da ac, _— to hang io WM 528 or grate on the 
ground. Dragging chains. Dryden. oor is ſaid to drag, when by 
Its ill n , * bottom edge of che door rides in its 
ſweep upon the floor. Moxor. | | 

Daa dnaꝝ. Sax. dregge, Du.] t. A ſort of hook, or an in- 
ſtrument with hooks to catch hold of things under water. Lake it up 
with a drag-hook. Halton. 2. A net drawn along the botto.n of the 
water. Drags in the deep. Dryden. 3. A kind of car draun by the 
hand. The drag is made ſomewhat like a low car ; it is uied for the 
carrriage cf timber, and drawn by the handle by two or mwre men. 
Maren. 4. [with hunters] the tail of a fox. 

Da ac-Net [ dnæg · nex, Sax. treck-net, Du.] a draw or ſweep fiſh- 


-net. 
| "eroding [ corrupted of Tragacantha ] gum-dragon vul- 

y. 
„ * an interpreter in the eaſtern countries, whole office is 
to facilitate commerce between the orientals and occidentals ; alio an 
interpreter in the 7ar4;/ court. | 

N. B. The immediate derivation of the word is, as Gor 1vs bierves, 

from targama, Arab. to tranſlate out of one language into another ; 
tho' as the Azxanic, CHaLDbee, Heartw and Syriac, are all filter- 
languages, we often find one and the ſame word, with ſome little va- 
riation, occur in all; and, by the way, from a werb of the tame rot 
| bs the Jewiſh Tarxcun derived. 

Dracs, wood or timber fo joined , that as they ſwim they 
enn bear a burden or load of ſome fort of wares down a river. | 
Draces [a ſea term] whatſoever hangs over ſhip, or hinders her 


To DuaccLt, verb act. [of dnagan, Sax.] to drag, draw, or 
— gg to make dirty by dragging on the ground. Draggled 
To Da cc, verb neut. To become dirty by dragging on the 

. His dragg/ing tail hung in the dirt. Hudibras. 

Dra'crium, barb. Lat. [in old records] drag, a coarſer fort of 
bread-corn. | 

Daa, Lat. [2aypa, Gr.] a handful, a gripe. 

Dracmis, Gr. as much as can be taken up with two fingers. 
Daa co, Fr. and Sp. [gene, It. draco, Lat. dragamn, Port. 
dnacca, Sax. dracck, Du. dracke, Ger.) 1. A kind of winged ſerpent, 
chat with age grows to a monſtrous _ It is very much cele- 

brated in romantic writers of the middle age. A lonely Dragon. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Applied to a fierce and violent man or woman. 3. 
A conitellation near the north pole. 4. [dracunculus, Lat.] a plant 
whole leaves are like thoſe of arum, only that they are divided into 
many parts, and the ſtalk is ſpotted. Miller. 

The Drager in the ArocaLyYyst, with even heads, and ten horns, ſig- 
niſies, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, the whole Roman empire, 
while it continued ExXT1IRE ; becauſe it was ENTIRE, When the pro- 

hecy was given; and the Beasr [of ſeven heads and ten horns] 

John conſiders not till the empire e divide; and then he puts 
the dragon for the empire of the GakEKs, and the Beaſt for the em- 
pire of the Lavixs. Newton's Obſervations or Daniel and Apocalypſe, 
p. 277—284. See BeasT, CalusTE, and Crorsabet, compared 
with Rewelar. c. 12. v. 17, 18. and c. 13. v. 1—18. | 

Dracoxs may juitly be ſuppoſed to be imaginary monſters, vi. 
dragons with wings, a long tail and legs; but whether there be any 
ſuch dragons in nature or not, it is certain there are in heraldry, as 
appears by the family of South-land in Kent, which bears Or a dragon 
rampant with wings inverted vert, on a chief gaies, 3 ſpears heads ar- 


* 
wt [of dragen] alittle dragon. Many dragonets his fruit- 
ſced. Spenſer. 

Daa cor r [of drager and fy] a fierce fly that ſtings. Delicate 
coloured dragonflies. Bacon. 

Dr a'conisn [of dragon] dragonlike. A cloud that's dragon. 
Shakeſpeare. | JA K 
| Daa"conLike [of dragon and lite] fiery, furious. He fights dra- 
gonlike. Shakeſpeare. | 

Daacon - H ort, the herb ſerpentary or viper's bugloſs, 

Dz aconxe” [in heraldry] ſigniſies the lower part of the beall to 


Ns. 34. ; 


draw off waters 
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to ve a dragon, as a /n draganne ſignifies the v half of a lion, 
and the other half going off like the hinder of a dragon. 
Kuights of the Ord:r of the Dx ao, an of krighthocd, found- 


ed by Sigilmund, emperor of Germany, anno 1417, upon the con- 
demnation of John Huſs, and Jerome of og, OW | 

Da acon's Beams [with architetis] two ſtrong braces which ſtand 
3 and meet in an angle on the ſhoulder of che 

Da acox's Ben [bracan-blod, Sax. ] the gum or reſin of the tree 
called draco arber, ſo called, from the falſe opinion of the dragon's 
combat with the elephant. Dragon's blood is a reſin, moderately 
heavy, friable and duſky red, but of a bright ſcarlet when powder- 
ed. One fort is very compact, another leis compact, and leſs pure, 
called common dragon's blood; a third fort is tough and viſcous, and 
of a blood colour, and in keeping it grows hard like the firſt. Four 
regetables afford dragon's bicod: one is a tall tree in the Canaries, 
the ſanguis dracenis exſudates from the cracks of the bark, in the 

at heats. Another grows to {ix or eight tcet high in the illand ot 
ava, where the reſin is extracted from dne fi uit, about the tie of a 
hazel-nut, by boiling. A third is a tall tree in New Spain, and 2 
true ſunguis draconts flows from the trunk. The four grows in 
Java, and has a red ba x; its trunk and large branches yield archi. 
nous juice. which ſeems to be our ſineſt fort of dragon's bloc), 4. 

Dracox's Head. 1. A plant. It hath a lu“ iated flower r ſem- 
bling a dragon's head. 2. {With aſtronomer ] a node or point, in 
which the orbit of the moon interiects the orbit of tue carch, vi tlie 
ecliptic, as ſhe is aſcer ding from the ſouch to the north. | 

La acox's Head [in heraldry} is the tau ny colour in the eſcutcheon 
of ſovereign princes. | 

Dk aGus's Store, a precious ſtone. 

Dk acox's Tail {with aſtronomers] a point in the ecliptic, oppofite 
to the dragon's head, which the moon mtcriccts in deſcending from 
north to ſouth. 

Dr acon's Jai Nin heraldry] is the murrey colour in the eſcutcheor 
of ſovercign princcs. | 

Dzacox's Ine, a ſpecies of palm-tree. It is common in the Ma- 


deira and Canary Ifland;, and from it is ſuppoſed that the dragoa's 


blond is obtained. Mer. 

Ds ac0»'+. probably of dragon, becauſe at firſt they were as de- 
ſt.uctive to the enemy as dragons, dragin, Fr. and Sp. dragene, It. 
dragam, Port. dragem, Ger. to carry. /o/»ſor] a ſoldier who tghts 
lometines on horſeback, and ſometinies on foot. I regiinents of 
drag; ſuffer d much. Tater. 

To D:acoo's [from the ſubit.] to harraſs, by abandoning a place 
to the rage of ſoldiers. es 

Deny to have your fre born toe, 
Drageen'd into a wooden tho. Prior. 

D&aix [0 dnane, or dnane, Sax. or of trainer, Fr. to draw] 2 
water courſe, gutter or fink. If your drains be deep, fling in ſtones. 
Alortimer. 

To Dxaix, verb af. [of dranan, Sax. or trainer, Fr.] 1. To 
ually. Salt water u through veſſels. Bacon. 
2. 10 empty, by draining gradually avay what a thing contain 
by furrows, ditches, &c. Comets mutt have raid off all their 
fluids. Cheyne. 3. To make quite dry. Wah your bottle, but do 
not drain them. Swift. | | : 

Dzrar'xaBLE [of drain] that may be drained, | 

Daaxk [of grace, Lat. cracon, Fr.] 1. A fort of ſmall cannon. 
Shot made at them by a couple of dates. Clarendon. 2. A mule- 
duck. The duck ſhould hide her eggs from the drake. Mortimer. 

Dack and Dx ARE, a fort of play with a flat pebble, oiſter-ſhell, 
tile, &c. thrown fo as to {im vn the ſurſace of the water. | 

To make Ducks and De aKts of one's M,. to ſquander it away 
with little thought, as if thrown on the water in that manner. 

Dr an, or DaAcuu [A ax, Gr. } 1. An apothecarics weight, the 
8th part of an ounce, in avoirdupoiſe weigh: ove 1th, Weighing 
ſeven drams. Baca. 2. A {mall piece of money among the ancicut 
Greeks and Romans. 3. Any ſmall quaniity ; proverbially. A 
dram of ſweet is worth a pound of four. Sper/er. 4. Such a quantity 
of ſpirituous liquors as 1s drank at once. Every dra of brandy. 
Swift. 5. Diſtilled liquors, ſpirits. From the ſtrong fate of rams. 
if thou get free. Pope. 

Daa ua, Lat. [ah, Cr] a play, either comedy or tragedy, is a 
compolition either in proſe or verſe, that conliſts not in the bare reci- 
tation, but in the a&zo/ repreſentation of an action, in which ſuch 
rules are to be obſerved, as make the repreſentation probable. Our 
drama's are tragedies, comedies, and farces: for thoſe groteſk en- 
tertainments, which have been latcly introduced and brought on the 
ſtage, ſcarce deſerve the name of drama's, or dramatic performan- 
ces. Many rules Ariſtotle drew from Homer, which he to the 
drama. Dryden. | 

Drama'ticar, or Drama'ric [dramatique, Fr. drammatico, It. 
dramatico, Sp. dramaticus, Lat. dA Gr.) of or pertaining to 
act, eſpecially thoſe of a ſtage-play, repreſented by action, not nar- 
rative. In the great dramatic poem of nature, is a neceſſity of intro- 
ducing a God. Bentley. | 

Daaua' Tric Pcem, a poem or compoſure deſigned to be ated on 
the ſtage, repreſentating an action, not narrative. 

Afive DaAu Arie Poetry, is when the perſons are every where 
brought upon the theatre to act their own parts. 

Drama'rically [of dramatical) after the manner of ſtage- 
plays, by repreſentation, not narratively. Errors reprehended partly 
dramatically, partly ſimply. Dryden. 

Daama'risr [of arama] the author of a dramatic performance. 
The praiſes of the great dramatifl. Burnet. 

Dzra'xa, barb. Lat. [old deeds] a drain or water-courſe. 

Daaxx, the pret. of drink. See To Drixx. 

Draxx, ub. Among farmers, a term applied to wild oats, which 
never fail to over- run worn out lands. 

Dear, or Daa [ap, Fr.] cloth, woollen-cloth. 

Daar DE BERRY, a fort of frize or thick cloth, firſt made in the 
county of Berry in France. | 

To DraPe, verb neat, [drap, * draprs, low Lat.] 1. To make 

c 
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Goth. The dlethier might drape accordingly. Pacer. 2. To ſati- 
rize or jcer [drogper Fr. It is uſed in this ſenſe by the innovator 
Terje. M hon rubody has imitated. 7:4rfon] But, it I am not miſ- 
taken, dw r alſo ufcs it. 

D« a'yts [drapier, Fr.] a (eller of cloth, as a woollen draper, a 
innen draper. Cloth in a draper's ſhop. Bozle. 

Dr a'ytrs were incorporated. arr 1438, in the 7 
Henry VI. Their armorial enfigns arc three clouds radiated _ 
per, each adorned with a treble crown er. The creſt on a helmet 
and torce, a ram lodged as the ſecond attired. The ſupporters two 
lions as the laſt pelleree. The motto, 7% God only be honour and glory. 
Their hall is in Throckmorton-ſtreer. 

Dza'rerxy [draperic, Fr.] 1. The cloth-trade. Clothwork ſtatutes 
for the maintenance of drapery. Bacen. 2. Cloth, woollen-ſtufts. 
Drapery ware. Arbuthnot. | 

Dzarytxy [draferie, Fr. drareria. It. in painting, ſcu!pture, &c.] 
a work in which the clothing of any human figure is repreſented, the 
dreſs of a picture or ſtatue. Painters in their drafericr. Prior. 

Thus the #»genicys author of the FauLe of Cenrs, in Engliſh 
verſe, when ſpeaking of the , plec/ares, &c. which lay wait 
for us in the FirsT cover of life, favs, 

Thick as bright atoms in the ſolar ray, 
Diverſe their br Ar AY, and profuſely gay. 
Daa'rE T. . (drap, Fr.] cloth, coverlet. 
Many tables fair diſpread. | 
And ready dight with ara/ets feaſtival. Cperſer. | 

Daa'sTic, %. [of Jarre, Gr. active. briſk] it is uſed of a 
medicine, a purge that operates quickly and briſkly, as jalap, ſcam- 
mony, and * ſtronger purges 3 
R Dzave, pret. {of to dive] Thro' his navel drave the pointed 

eath. Pope. | | 
_ 1 u ritten for Da arr; which ſee] refuſe, ſu ill. 
"Tis old but true. Hill ſwine eat all the H Shakeſpeare. 


reign of king 


Dearaur [>robr, Sax. trait, Fr. Dreer, Dan.] 1. The reſem- 


blance of a thing drawn with a __ pen, Ec. repreſentation by 
picture The happy dra:ghr furpatled the image in her mind. Dryden. 
2. Dilncation, fete. The hit rude draught of virtue. South. 3. 
A pictu-e drawn In man we have the draught of his hand. South. 
4. The copy of a writing. | 


Dn avegur ſof-y1:an, Sax ] 1. Pertaining to drawing; a5, draught- 
horſes. 2 The att of drawing carriages. Oxen for all forts of 
rant omg). z. The qual:ty of being drawn. The wheel- 


piough of the cahelt 4 angtt. Aartimer. | 
© D+ravgur, or Dearr {in architecture] the figure of an intended 
building, du,, bed on paper, wherein is laid down, by ſcale and com- 
| paſ, the ſeveral divitons or partitions of the apartments, rooms, 
doors, paſlages, conveniencies, &c. in their due proportion. 

Dravgnr {in navigation] the quantity of water which a ſhip 
eraws when ſhe is afloat, or the number of feet and inches under- 
water. when laden. Deep in her draught. Dryden. ; 

Daarcur (in military affairs] a detachment of ſoldiers drawn off 
from the main army. A draught of forces would leſien the number. 
Alddijor. | 

Draraur [broge, Sax] a houſe of office, bog-houſe, neceſſary- 
houſe. | 

Draven trait, Fr.] 1. The act of r I drank it off 
at a draught. Sit. 2. A potion, or what a n drinks at once. 
Inclination to take a ſmall d rangbt. Bogle. z. Liquor drank for plea- 
ſure. The pernicious <arght. Prior. 4. The act of ſweeping with 
a net I he draught of a pond. Hale. 5. The act of _ with 
a bow. At one draught of his bow. (amd. 6. A diverſion in 
war. the act of diſturbing the main deſign, perhaps ſudden attack. 
Drawing ſudden drarghts upon the enemy. Spexſer. 7. A fink or 
drain. Caſt out into the drawght. Sr. Matthery. 

D&raucar [in trade] an 3 in weighing commodities. 

Daavcar ſin exchange] a bill drawn by a merchant, payable by 
another on whom it is drawn. | | 

Daaveur [rratta, - a pull or tug. | 

Daavakr-nousk [of draught and houſe] a draught or houſe 
where ſoil is depoſited. They brake down the houſe of Baal, and 
made it a draug t-horje. 2 Mgs. | 
_ Draveonrt-Hooks [with gunners] large iron hooks fixed on the 
cheeks of a canron-carriage on each fide. | 

Dravcyurs, only uſed in the plur. a game called tables, and re- 
{:mbling cheſs ; alſo [rraite, Fr.] harneſs for drawing horſes. | 


To Dx aw, irr. web ad. pret. Drew ; part. paſſ. Draws [tirer, | 


Fr. tirare and trarre, It. braga, trage, Dan. vnazan, Sax. trecken, 
Du. 2-442, Lat.] 1. To pull or tug along, not to carry. 
to the city, and we will raw» it into the river. 2 Samuel. o pull 
forcibly, to pluck. He could not drat» the da out of his belly. 
Judge. 3. To bring by violence, to drag. Drazv you before the 
judgment ſe s. 7ames. 4. To raiſe out of a deep place. They 
area up Jeremiah with cords. Jeremiab. 5. To ſuck. Sucking and 
drawing the breaſt. / man. 6. To attract. Salt drawerh blood. 
Racm. 7. To inhale. Where I firſt Jrexv air. Miltan. 8. To take 
from any thing, holding or containing it. They drew out the ſtaves 
of the ark. 2 Chroni-les, g. To take from a caſk. The wine of 
life is d-azvr, Shateſprare. 10. To pull a ſword from the ſheaths. I 
will 4raw my ſword. Exodus. 11. To let out a liquid. Without 
drattiug one drop of blood. ma. 12. To take bread out of the 
oven. The batch is drawn. Mortimer, 13. To uncloſe, to ſlide 
curtains back. Draa aſide the curt»ins. Shakeſpeare, 14. To cloſe 
or ſpread them back. Drawing the curtain, thit the candle might 
not complain of her bluſhing. Sidvey. 15. To extract Spirits by 
diſti!l.tion may be 42xen out of vegetable juices. Cheyne. 16. To 
procure as an agent cauſe. To graze on hiafelf death. Locke. 17. 
o produce as an eficient cazſe. Lo draw money to him by the 
ſale of the product. Locke. 18. To convey ſecretly. 
therafel-es more weſterly. Raleigb. 19. To protract, to lengthen. 
How long her fice is drawn, how pale her look. Shakeſpeare. 20. 
To utter lingeringly. Or drew, or feem'd to draw a dying groan. 
„ 21. To repreſent by picture or imagination. 

He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, 
As he would di it. Shake prare. 


ties. $ hakeſpeare. 
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22. Totake a card out of the pack, to take a lot. He has 4---.. 
black. Dryden. 23. To form — Iitian was — fy 
ing his picture. Drydex. 24. To derive, to have from ſome original 
cauſe or Conor. From the Egyptians de the rudiment of fcience- 
Temple. 25. Io deduce as from premiſes or poſtulates. From the 
events dra the uſual inſtruction. Tel. 26. To imp!y, 
duc > a conlequence or inference. The intermediate ideas th: 
draw: in the concluſion. Locke. 27. To allure or entice. To a 
others to his purpoſe. Hayward. 28. Lo lead as a motive. 
wee & cauſe, 
Which to the ſtream the crowding people draws. Dr;d. 
29. To perſuade, to follow. Orpheus Sow trees. ow Saga jo 
To induce, to perſuade. The Engliſh dre:v them in to dwel! ar.ong 
them. Dawie:. 31. Lo win, to gain; taken from cards. 
This ſeems a fair deſerving, and muſt &raw me 
| That which my father loſes. Shaheſprare. 
32. To receive, to take up. ns 
If every ducat in fix thouſand ducats 
Were in fix parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them, I would have my bond. Shakr/prare. 
33. To exort, to force. Drew ſighs and groans. Dryden. 34. To 
wreſt, to diftort. Drawing the ſcriptures to your fantaſies. I biggi. 
35- To compoſe, to form in writing. I will a bill of proper- 
36. To withdraw from judicial notice. Drazv thy 
action. Shukſpeare. 37. To embowel, to take out the entrails. 
Draw your poultry. King. 38. To draw in ; to apply to any pur- 
poſe by diſtortion or violence. Draxv in the flowing reins. Gay. 39. 
ſo draw in; to inveigle, to entice. Faithleſs miſcre:nts drew them 
in, and deceived them. South. 40. To draw off ; to extract by diſlil- 
lation. Authors who have drawn off the ſpirits of their thoughts, 
ſhould lie ſtill. Addiſon. 41. To draw off ; to drain out by any rent. 
Never to be pulled out till you draw off a great quantity. Mortimer. 
42. To draxc off ; to withdraw. It draws mens minds from bitter- 
nels. Adidijon. 43. To draw on ; to occaſion, to invite. War which 
his negligence draws on. Hayward. 44. To draw on; to cauſe, to 
bring by degrees. Draxv on the conſideration of the nice controver- 
ſhes. Be. 45. To dranv over; to raiſe and bring over in a ſtill. Oil 
of vormwood drawn over with water in a limbec. Boyle. 46. To 
draw over ; to perſuade to revolt. Drawn over by fear. Au ſon. 
47. To draw cut; to protract. Virgil has uu ont the rules of til- 
lage ard planting into two books. Adiijen. 48. To draw cut; to 
cail to action, to range. Draw out à file. Dryden. 49. To draw 
our; to extract or pump out by infinuation. Philoclea, to draw 
out more, faid, I have often wonder'd how ſuch exccllencies 
ſhould be. Sidney. 50. To draxv out ; to range in battle. The next 
time he is daten out, the challenger may be poſted near him. Cellier. 
51. To draw p; to form in order of battle. The lord Bernard drew 
up in a large held. Clarendon. 52. To draw up; to form in u riting, 
to contrive. Lo draw up the ſcenary of a play. Dryden. 

To Daaw, erb nent. 1. To do the of a beatt of draught. 
Hath not draz:* in the yoke. Deuteronomy. 2. To act as a weight. 
The pa: ticular braſs may not draw too much. Addiſon. 3. To ſhrink, 
to contract. That water will ſhrink or draw into leſs room. Bacon. 
4. To advance, to make progreſſion. Draw ye near hither. 1 Sammel. 
5. To draw a ſword. Drew to defend him. Shak-fgeare. 6. To 
praCliſe the art of d-lineation. Skill in drawing. Locke, 7. To make 
a lore run by attraction. 8. To tetire, to retreat a little. The Scots 
drexw a little back to a more convenient poſt. Clarenden. g. To draw 
eff; to retire, to retreat. Io draw off by degrees, and not to come 
to an open ;upture. Collier. 10. To draw on; to advance, to ap- 
proach. The fatal day drazrs on. Dryden. 11. To draw up; to have 
troops formed into regu'ar order. | 

To Draw [a ica term] a ſhip is ſaid to draw much water, accord- 
ing to the number of feet ſhe finks into it, as ſhe draws 12 or 15 feet 
or water, 

Daawv, faßt. from the verb] 1. The act of drawing. 2. The 
lot or chance driwn. 

Daaw- Back {of draw and back, in traffic] a rebate or diſcount al- 
lou ed the merchant on exportation of goods, which paid duty in- 
wards; alſo money paid back for ready payment, or upon any other 
account. In poundage and araz-backs 1 loie half my rent. S. 

Daaw-aiber [of draw and bridge] a bridge made to be drawn 
up or let down, uſually before the gate of a town or caſtle. Conti- 
nucd together by a draw -bridge. Carew. 

Dx aw Gear, an harneſs or furniture for draught-horſes for cart, 
waggon, Ec. | 

Draw Latches Cold ſtatute] night-thieves, Robert's men. 

Dk iw Net, a net for catching the larger fort of fowl. 

To Des aw a Bill of Exchange, is to write it, ſign it, and give it 
to the perſon who has already paid the value or contents of it. "i 
Daawrx [from draw] 1. One employed ro bring water from a 
well. The drawer of thy water. Deuteronomy. 2. One who draws 
liquors from a caſk. Let the drawers be ready. Ben Johnſon. 3. 
Tnat which has the power of attraction. Fire is a great drawer. 
Sxvift. 4. A box in a caſe, out of which it may be — at plea- 
ſure. Drawer of a cabinet. Locke. 5. In the plural, the lower part 
cf a man's dreſs. They go ſtark naked without ſhirt or drazver:. 

Locke. 

Dx a'wixc, /ub/t. [from draw, with painters] the repreſentation or 
ſhape of any body, or ſubſtance, drawn with a pencil. 

1 [a hunting term] is the beating the buſhes, Tc. aſter a 

x. | 

Da awix ſmiſs {with hunters] is when hounds hit the ſcent of 
their chace contrary, 7. e. up the wind inſtead of down. 

Dzxawixc «© the Shot [a hunting term] is when the hounds touch 
the ſcent, and draw on till they hit on the fame ſcent. 

Dr a'wixG-aooM [of draw and r:v-] 1. I he room in which com- 
pany aſſembles at court. Words ſpoken of you in the drawing-room. 
Pope. 2. The company aſſembled there. 

Da aux Table, an inſtrument with a frame to hold a ſheet of 
roy al paper for drawing draughts of fortifications, Sc. | 

To DxawlL, werb nent. to ut er a thing in a flow, driveling manner. 

Then mount the clerks, and in one lazy tone, 
Through the long heavy page draw! on, Pope. 


to pro- 
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To Da I out on Fords, to ſpeak leizurely and lazily. 

Drawn, [irr. part. fafſ. of draw] 1. Gathered, accumulated. 
An army was drawn together. Clarendon. 2. It denotes equal, 
where each party takes his own ſhare. A drawn game. Addiſon. 
3- With a ſword drawn. What art on a_gy > among thoſe heart- 
leſs kinds. Shakeſpeare. 4. Open, e. A curtain drawn. Dry- 

— 


den. 5. Eviſcerated, or . A drawn fox. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Induced as by a motive. The Iriſh will be draws to the Engliſh. 


Spenſer. 
Drawn wells are (cldom dry. 

Lat. Putens ſi bauriatur melior evadit. Gr. ®c:ara ardupix HE 
Tw ywras, Motion, uſe, and exerciſe, improves every thing. Wa- 
ters, when they ſtagnate, become putrid. I he air, if not agitated by 
the wind, is unwholeſome, if not peſtilential. Every inſtrument of 
ſteel, if diſuſed, grows ruſty : but above all, the minds of men, if 
not uſed and exerciſed, will relax and ſuffer. 

Dr aw-wWELL - draw and well] a deep we!l, out of which wa- 
ter is drawn by a long rope or chain. Grew uſes it. 

Drar, or Drar-carT [dpa, Sax.] a brewer's cart, on which 
the beer is carried. Brought into the upon his drayz-cart. Ad- 
 difan. 

3 12 dray and horſe) a horſe which draws a dray. 
The elephant and the &ray-horſe. T atter. 
| _ Drav-wan [of dray and man] one that attends a dray. Coblers, 
4 „ and mechanics. South. | 

RAY-PLOUGH = dray and plough) a particular fort of plough. 
The dray-piough is the beſt in winter for miry clays. Mortimer. 
 Dnra'yTon, a market-town of Salop, 14 miles from Shrewſbury, 
and 118 from London. | 

Daa z EL, . [perhaps corrupted from diraſſel, the ſcum or droſs 
of human nature; or from dro/{efſe, Fr. a whore. Fohr/2r] a low, 

As the devil uſes witches, | 
To be their cully for a ſpace ; 
That when the time's expired the draze/s 

For ever may become his vaſſals. Hudibras. 

To Dara d, verb act. [of dyædan, Sax. or dude, Gr.] to fear ex- 
ceſſively. Thoſe who muſt dread it, muſt in a little time en- 
counter. Wake. 

To Da ab, verb neut. to ſtand in fear. Dread not, neither be 
afraid of them. Deuteronomy. | 

Do well, and Da EAD no ſhame. | 

The ing of this proverb is, that a man who acts upon a 
feady and reſolute principle of jus ric and noxoue, and not out of 
fear, intereſt, or ſhame, need never be apprehenſive of the coutc- 


De av, abi. I dnæd. Sax. ] 1. Great fear, affright. The dread of 
evil. Rogers. 2. itual fear, awe. The dread of you ſhall be upon 
every beaſt. Geneſis. 3. The perſon or thing feared, the cauſe of 
terror. To thee, our deareſt dread. Prior. 

Dread, adj. I dnæd, of dyihx, or djubren, Sax. lord] 1. Terrible, 
dreadful. I he dread bolted thunder. Shakeſpeare. 2. Vene- 

Table in the higheſt k 

5 The ſummoning archangels to 

4 DS. dread tribunal. bay Milton. A 

\ w in the royal title; as, dread fovereign, which is by 
- means taken from ind, fear, awe, or reverence, as is generally 
ſuppoſed. Though Jeb: on ſays. this ſeems to be the meaning of 
that controverted phraſe, arcad majeſty. Some of the old acts of par- 
liament are ſaid, in the preface, to be metuendi/fmi regis, our dread ſo- 


vereign's, | 
DarE'aver [of dread} one that lives in great fear. The great aread- 


ers of popery. Scryft. 
Data'veui Cen. oel, Sax,] cauſing dread, terrible, frightful. 
Dreadful as thy hate. Granwille. 


Drea'pruLLyY [of dreadful} terribly, frightfully. Day and night 
doth dread/ul!y _ — W 

Dazabrulxkss [of dreadful] a quality, Ec. to be dreaded, fright- 
fulneſs. The dreadfulne/s of the þ in which they ſhall be tried. 

Hakenwell. 3 | 
|  Drea'pLE5NEss [of dread!:/s] fearleſſneſs, undauntedneſs. Danger 
was a Cauſe of dreadle/neſs. Sidney. OS 

Data'piess [of dread] fearleſs, undaunted, free from terror. 
Spenſer and Milton uſe it. 

Daz au, traum, Ger. droom, Du. drom, Dan. vrocm, Su. but Me- 
ric Caſaubon derives it of dh. Gr. or of dre am, Sax. melody or 
joy. The comedy of life, dreams being as plays, are a repreſenta- 
tion of ſomething that does not really happen. This is with more 
ingenuity than truth. Jobr/in] 1. The acting of the imagination in 
ſleep. Terrible dreams. Shakeſpeare. 2. An idle fancy, a wild con- 
ceit. Every dream, each buz, each fancy. Shakeſpeare. | 

At is a true Dax u that is (cen waking. 

It is eaſy to find out the meaning of a thing that is plain and 
evident. 

Dakaus [with the ancients] were ſubordinate deities, attendants 
on ſlumber, and were repreſented as children, with wings, in an atti- 
tude ready to fly at the tirit ſignal. | 

To Drtan, irr. verb neut. pret. and part. paſſ. pREAMED [Drom- 
mer, Dan. drocma, Su. droomea, Du. tratum, Ger.] 1. To have the 
repreſentation of ſomething in ſleep. Dreaming is the having of ideas, 
whilſt the outward ſenſes are ſtop d; not ſuggeſted by an external ob- 
je& or known occaſion, nor under the rule and conduct of the under- 
ſanding. Lecke. 2. Lo think, to imagine. He never dream? of the 
deluge. Barret. 3. To think idly. They dream on in a conſtant 
— of reading. Locke. 4. To be ſluggiſh, to idle. Why docs An- 
thony dream out his hours ? Share. 

To Dxtan, verb ad. to ſee in a dream. Dreamt the future 
fright. Dryden. 

RE'AMER. 1. One who dreams, one who has fancies in his ſlecp. 
The dreamer waken'd. Dryden. 2. An idle, fanciful man, a viſionary. 
Dreamer Merlin. Shakeſpeare. 3. A mope, a perion loſt in wild una- 
gination, un reveur, Fr. | 
| An idle dreamer, 

Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the Rreamer. 
4. A fuggad, an idler. 


Prior. 


all. 
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Das avixe, ad. {from dream] ſlothſul. 
Dax auix er v, adv. [of dreaming] flothfully. | 
Company ** \ arm of acting as if in a dream. 
RE'AMLESS, adj. dream in ithout dr . Namelet: 
and dreamle/;. ly ' ont e 
did dream. See To Det aw. 
REAR [DnyYTg, or dreonlic, Sax.] dreary, mournful, diſnal. 
A drear a 2 : Milter. 1 
Das aninEAD [of dreary] horror, diſmalneſs ; now obſo!::c. 
Hideous ſhape of drearihead. Spenſer. 
Dxt"arnmexT 5 dreary] 1. Sorrow, melancholy, 
Your doleful ear ent. Spenſer. 
2. Horror, dread ; now obſolete. 

Inrol'd in flames and fmouldering drearmert. Sper/er. 
Dr#'arixess [opypagneppe, Sax.) diſmalneſs. ; 
Deka [dpypman, Sax. to make forrowtul] 

Dreary ſhades. Dr;den. 
thrieks. Spenſer. | 
To Dare Meat, to ſcatter flower on it while it is roalling. 
Derbe [of dredge] a fiſherman who dredoes for oilters. 
Dztvpce, fbf. [To cee in Chaucer is to delay; perhaps a net 
ſo often ſtopped may be called from this. Fohyjen} a kind ot net tor 
catching oitters, Sc. For oilters they have a peculiar dre ge; which 
is a thick ſtrong net faſtened to three ſpills of iron, and drawn at the 
boat's ſtern, 2 whatſoever it meeteth ly ing in the bottom ot 
the water. Carew | 
To DrepGs, verb ad. 


] 1. Diſmal, gloomy. 
2. Sorrou ful, diltretstul. With 44 


De 2 


irt] 1. Droſs, refuſe, ſweepings. I he dvegs and refuſe of 


dregs and leaven of the northern people. Bacon. 3. Lees, the ſedi- 
ment of liquor. The dee and ſqueezings of the | Gray Pope. It 
has no ſingular number. | 

De e"Gc1xe5s [opepreneppe, Sax. ] fulneſs of dregs or lees. 


Harvey. | | 
pe * e [Gf dyerren, Sax.] full of dregs. Dreggy matter. 

le. | | 

Der Dro, Fr. [a law term] a double tight, 5. e. of poſſeſſion 
and Commion. 

To Dativ. See To Drair, Toempty. I can cen her of them 
Shatbrſpeare. | | 

Dre" act ¶ iu law] the tenure by which the Drenches, or Drenges 
held their lands. | | 

To Dztxcu, verb 4. [tpancan, Sax. trancken, Ger. to cauſe to 
drink, which Caſaubon derives of arte, Cr. to draw water] 1. To 
waſh, to ſteep. Drenched in the fea. Serie. 2. To ſaturate with 
drink or moiſture ; in an ill ſenſe. Mutual hatred drench'd our (words 
in native blood. T. 3. To give a phy ical potion to a hoi ſe or 
other creature, to purge violently. It any of your cattle are infected 
drench them. Mortimer. | 

Dakxcn. 1. A draught, a ſwill. In abhorrence or contempt. 

The ſleepy drench | | 
Of that * lake benumb not ſtill. Mi. ton. . 

2. A phyſical gun for a beatt, A Dencb is a potion or drink pre- 
pred for a ſick horſe, and compoſed of ſeveral drugs in a liquid 

rm. Farrier's Difionary. 3. Fhy ſic that mult be given by violence. 
Their counſels are more like a drerch, that mutt be poured Jown, 
than a draught. K. Charles. 4. A channel of water, 

Drt'xcntr [of drench] 1. One that dips or ticeps any thing. 2. 
One that gives phy fic by force. 

Dar'xchks, or Dae'nces prob. of bran, Sax. a drone] a fort 


of ancient tenants in chief, ſuch as having been diſpoſſeſſed of their 


eſtates at the conqueſt, had them reſtored again, becauſe they did not 


oppoſe William the Conqueror, either by their pertons or counſels ; 


the free tenants of a manor. 


DakNr, participle [probably corrupted from drenched, to make a 
proverbial rhyme with brent or burut} In danger rather to be drent 
than brent. Spenſer. | | 

Dxe'sDex, the capital of Upper Saxony, in Germany. fituated on 
the river Elbe, 65 miles north-welt of Prague, and 85 ſouth of Berlin. 
Lat. 57* N. Long. 13 10 E. It is one of the largeſt and ſtrongeſt 
towns in Germany, and the ufual reſidence of the elector of Saxony. 

To Darss, verb ad. prob. of 1r5u/io, C. Brit. to adorn or deck, 
or of deer, Fr. to direct or ſhape} 1. Lo cloath, to inveſt with 
cloaths. Like his brothers to be 4% l. Dryden, 2. To cloath 
pompouſly or elegantly. Dreſs themſelves up in tinſel. Taylar. 3. To 
adorn, to furnith. A fine room handfomely 4r2/;'4 up. Clarendon. 4. 
To cover a wound with medicaments. Another chirurgeon 4%, her. 
Wiſeman. 5. To curry, to rub. To dreſs and tend horſes. Taylor. 
6. Jo rectify, to adjuſt. To res this garden. Miter. 7. To 
prepare for any purpole. In Orkney they are/s their leather with 
roots of tormentil. Mortimer, 8. To trim, to fit for ready uſe. He 
drefſeth the lamps. Exodus. 9. To prepare victuals for the table. 

Bred up to , 85 | 
For his fat grandfire, ſome delicious meſs. Dryden. 
10. To cook meat, Sc. | 

Dakss [from the verb] 1. Cloathing, what 2 man or woman has 
on. Dreſſes laugh'd at in our forefather's wardrobes. Government of 
the Tongue. 2. Splendid cloaths, habit of ceremony. 3. The {1} 
of adjulling dreſs. Ihe men of pleaſure, dreſs and gallantry. Pepe. 

A bad woman in a fine Darss, © tide 5 dine tba with a clean 
| | Door. 
Or, as Oldham deſcribes her, 

Within a gaudy caſe a nafty foul, 

Like t--rd of quality in gilt cloſe · ſtool. 
Be the never ſo gay or handſome on the outſide, her inſide is ug, and 
deteſtable. : 

Dar'sske [of dreſs] 1. One employed in putting on the c oatks 
and adorning the perſon of another. m_ 

Her head alone will twenty 4 rs aſk. Dryden. 
2. One employcd in trimn.ing or regulating any thing. The 4% of 
his vineyard. Sr. Lute. 3 A kitchen convenency, being a bench 
v5, 


DR I 


on which meat is dreſt and prepared for the table. When you take 


nown difthes, tip a dozen on the a. er. Suit. 
Ds #'s5$1%G, alt. [of de]; The application that is made on a fore. 


We tk 4 the {rr frogs. H mas. 

Da t-+1xG-« (ot dre; and vm] the room in which cloaths 
a” wat on. lan books might be found in his Hug -room. 
Swift. 


Deter, pret. and part. paF. of drehn. See To Dakss. 

To Da. , [coniratted from dribbie] to crop, to cut off; 
ac nerd. He who din es their bargains dribs a part. Dryden. 

Dxe:v, irr. inp. [brugt, Dan.] did draw. 

To Dx1 eerie. verb nent. [This word ſeems to have come from 
dr:p, by ſuc ive alerations, ſuch as are uſual in living lan 53 
dr:p, drip. dr:, ple dri“ ile. trom thence drivel and driveler. 
may indeed ue the original word from the Daniſh drypp. John/on 
1. To fall in drops. I he dribbling of water. Wondward. 2. To 
fall weakly and flowly. The dribbling dart of love. Shak:ſpeare. 3. 
i !abber, or 1:t one's ſpittle fall out of the mouth like a child or 


'l'o Dr1nsLE, 426 a#. to throw down in drops. Dribb4 it all the 
way up ſtars. Swift. | 
D«1'sBLET. a ſmall portion, a ſmall ſum of money. 
So ſtrictly wert thou juſt to pay, . 
| Ev'nto the dribbler of a —_— AS. 
| Dar'tn [of 4%] that which has the quality of abſorbing moiſture. 
Daiſy roots are great driers. Bacon. 
Dairr [prob. of drift Du. the impuſe of the mind] 1. Force, 
impelling. impulſe. Being under the 4r:f7 of any paſſion. South. 2. 
Violence, couric. Fall with fearful dri/t. Spenſer. 3. Any thing 
driven at random. | | | 
Some log perhaps upon the waters ſwam 
An uſeleſs t Dryden. 
4. Any thing driven or borne along in a body. 
Drift: of rifing dult involve the ſky. Pope. 
5. A ſtorm, a ſhower. Drift of bullets. Shakeſpeare. 6. A heap 
or ſtratum of any matter thrown together by the wind; as, a ſnow 
drift. . Tendency or aim of action. The particular drift of every 
act Hyher. S. I be ſcope of a diſcourſe. The drijt of the pam- 
bl-t. Addiſon. 
" Detrr rh ſca language] any thing that floats upon the water; as, 
47 of ic weeds, Sc. 
T2 go De ir r. a boat is ſaid fo to do, when it is carried by the 
ſtream. and hs nv body in it to row or ſteer it. 
 D«ter $4), a ſail which is only uſed under water, and veered or 
let „ right a head by ſheet ropes, to keep the head of the ſhip 


rent. | 

Derr Fay [of a ſhip] the ſame as lee way. 

Dat v {of the * an exact view or examination of what cat · 
tle a e in the fore, ro know whether it be overcharged or not, and 
whoſe the beaſts are. 


To Dat r. verb act. [from the noun] 1. To drive, to urge along. 


Snow 4+ :t-7 with the wind. Elzs. 2. To throw together on heaps 
— arte the drifted heaps. Thomſon. on 

To Dx1tt {[bynhan, Sax. dritfen, Du.] 1. To bore holes with a 
drill. When you drill a hole. AMoxon. 2. To bore, i 


to pierce in 
My body thro' and thro' he dril/d. Hadibras. ; 
3. To mike a hole. A hole drilled in a piece of metal. Moxor. 4. 
To delay, - 4.20 of; a low phraſe. She drill him on to five and 
. Adiijen. © 
Dr [dy nel, Sax.] 1. A tool for drilling or 0 An 
© wn ape. a . Between a changeling and a drill. Locke. 
. A ſmall dribbling brook. [ This I have found no where elſe, and 
faſpet it ſhould be ri//. Johnſon] 
Springs thro* the pleaſant meadows pour their drills. Sandys. 
To Dz1LL ore on. 1. To draw on or entice, to amuſe. 2. To 
protract the time. 3. To draw from ſtep to ſtep; a low phraſe. To 
grill him on from one lew:dneis to another. South. 4. To drain, to 
draw ſlowly. | | | 
| Drill thro' the ſandy ſtratum every way. Thomſon. 


To Dx1L.L ſ[vrillen, Du. O. and L. Ger.] 1. To exerciſe troops, 


Sc. particu.orly trained-bands in great cities. 
an old cant word. 
The ſces appear'd drawn up and did, 
Ready to charge them in the field. Hudibras. 3 

Dax (dninc, Sax. dryck, Su. drack, Goth.] 1. Any thing pota- 
ble, liquor to be ſwallowed ; 4 — to meat. Drink was only from 
the liquid brook. Milton. 2. Liquor of any particular kind. Fruits, 
out of which drink is expreſſed. Bacon. 

Better belly burſt than good Da tx x loft. 
An idle ſaying to encourage toping. 

To Daixk, #rr. werb neut. irr. fart. pret. drunk or drunken, 
trank, Ger. dyunc, Six. dymcan, or dnencan, Sax. drinchen, Du. 
trincken, Ger dricke. Dan. dricka, Su. drickan, Goth. ] 1. To ſup 
I:zzor, to ſwallow liquors, to quench thirſt. She ſaid, drink. Gen. 
2. To feail, to Le entertained with liquors. It is turned to a drinking. 
 Shakeerie 3. io drink to exceſs, to be an habitual drunkard, a 
phrate uied in converfation. 4. To drink ts ; to falute in drinking, 
to invite to drink by drinking firſt. I drink unto your grace. Shake- 
heave. 

7 o Drixx, ver ad. 1. To ſwallow; applied to liquors. He 

erinks it on and dies. South, 2. To ſuck up. The body drinketh 

in water. Brown. 3. To take in by any inlet, to hear, to ſee. 
Such the pleas'd ear will dial with filent joy. Pope. 

4. To act upon by drinking. Driat down ad unkindnefs. Shateſpeare. 

5. To make drunk. Benhadad was drinking himſelf drank. 1 Kings. 

Dsi'x«atie [of 41:4] potable, that may be drank. 

Deux E&A [of 4riz4] one that drinks to exceſs, a drunkard. The 
A and deiiauched perſon is the object of ſcorn. Soxth. 

Ds:"xxaa%, or DPaIXSLAN [oncle. n, Sax. ] a certain quantity 
of drink provided by tenants for the lord and his ſteward called Scot 


alt 


2. To range troops; 


rig t upon the ſca in a ſtorm, or when ſhe drives too faſt in a cur- 


| tion by violence. 3. 


DRO 
—— FN {of drink and money] money given to buy liquer. 


it. 

- nw (a 1. The moſt advanced 
caves. 2. which hangs in drops. Preſerving ö 
8 Mortimer. ——— 

o Duie, verb uf. [dripper, Dan. diopan, or bny 
druppen, Du. rrieffen, Ger. ] 1. To drop flowly, to fall _—_ 


To „ it 
Dripping not rolling ſtreams . k 
To Day, verb ad. 1. To let fall in drops. From the thatch 4-4; 


faſt a ſhower of rain. Swift. 2. To fat in roaſting. 
— — mw — 
— 3 of a clap; a cant word. 
a1 PPING drip) 1. A flow dropping. 2. The fat whi 
h_— ing. _ 
For candles how ſhe trucks her dripping. Swift. 
Dr1yeixc, or Dao rid [with falconers] is when a hawk mute; 
—_— downward in 22 drops. | 
RI 'PPING-PAN [of drip and the pan in which the fatof ro 
meat falls. Throw — 4 1 As eee pan. Swift. ” 
Dar'yeLe, ad. (of drip) This word is uicd ſomewhere by Fairfax, 
for weak or rare. ; Fairfax. | 
Dairs [with builders] a fort of ſteps or flat roofs to walk upon. 
The roof is not quite flat, but a little raiſed in the middle, and thoſe 
ſteps or drips lie each a little inclining to the horizon ; a way of build- 
ing much uſed in Italy. | 
er ad. drave, or drove, irr. pret. 
k e, or driven, irr. fart. p. „Sax. dryven, Du. 
treiben, Ger. drifve, Dan. drifwa, Su. a Go. 1. To put on, 
impel, or force along by preſſure. Man drove man along. 2. 
To produce motion in any thing by violence. 3. To expel by force 


from any place. | 


part of a cornice, 


And ſwordknots, 
4. To fend by force to any | 

Time drives the from field to fold. Shakeſpeare. 
8 = — — n nation. Hebrews. 
To impel wi 7. To gui a carriage. 
Derr 
dus. 8. To convey animals. Drive them to the ſhore. Addi/or. 9. 
a | 
| o drive the country, force the ſwains away. 
10. To force, to compel. ; 
diſtreſs, to ſtraig 
urge by violence, not by kindneſs. 

Forc'd himſelf to drive, but lov'd to draw. Dryden. 
13. To impel by influence of paſſion. Diſcontents drave men into 
ſudings. K. Charles. 14. To urge, to to a conclufion. The 


experiment we have diligently drmwen Bacon. 15. To 
carry on. The merchant cannot drive his trade. Bacon. 16. To pu- 


rify by motion. As white as the driven ſnow. L'Effrange. 17. To 
&rrve out ; to expel. They drave out their „ #Anelles. 

To Drive, verb neut. 1. . ty acme. 
The needle being diſtracted. driveth that way. Brown. 2. To ruſh 
with violence. 'The wolves ſcampered away as faſt as they could 
drive. L'Ejirange. 3. To paſs in a carri 

There is alitter ready, lay him in't, | 
And drive to ard Dover. Shakeſpeare, | 
4. To tend to, to conſider as the ſcope. The point he drives at. 
te. 5. To aim, to ſtrike at with fury. Rogues let drive at me. 
Sbaleſpeare. 

To Dz1ve [ſea term] a ſhip is ſaid to drive when an anchor let fall 
will not hold her faſt. 

To DarvEL [prob. of trieſſen, Ger. or from drip, drifple, dribble, 
drivel] 1. To let the ſpittle fall or run down the chin, like a child, 
idiot, or dotard. To drivel like ſome paralytic or fool. Grew. 2. To 


de weak or fooliſh, to dote. This driveling love is like a great na- 


tural. Shakefdeare. 
Ds1'vei [from the verb] 1. Slaver, moiſture ſhed from the mouth. 
eternal 4 Dryden. 2. A fool, an idiot, a driveller; a 


uſes it. | 
To Dr1'zzLE, verb af. [prob. of driſelen, Ger. to ſhed dew] to 
. rain. The air doth drizz/e dew. 
eſpeare. | 
To Dz1zzLE, verb neut. to fall in ſmall drops like the rain. Dews 
_ drizz/ing rains. „ = | 
R1I'ZZLY, adj. [of drizz/e) raining in very drops. 
Dro'FpexNE 1 a thicket of wood in a valley, 
a grove or woody place where cattle are kept. 
RO'FLAND, or Dey'FLand [of drupan, Sax. to drive, and land, 
. 4. droveland] a quit-rent or yearly payment anciently made to the 
ting, Or to their landlords, by ſome tenants, for driving their cattle 
through the manor to the fairs and markets. 
To Dao. werb neut. to drudge, to work fluggiſhly. To plod for 
their living droi/. Spenſer. The droiling peaſant. Government of the 


Tongue. 
. [by Junius underſtood a contraction of e ] a drudge or 
ſlave, a drone, a ſluggard. | 

Drorr, Fr. right, juſtice, equity. | 

Dro'tTwicn, a borough town of Worceſterſhire, on the navigable 
river Salwarf, and is for iis ſprings and ſalt. It is 95 miles from 
London, and ſends two members to park t. 

DroLlL 22 Fr.] 1. A merry fellow, a jeſter, a buffoon. A 
drall takes him. LU FEfirange. 2. A farce or mock play, ſomething 
exhibited to raiſe mirth. lines in Smithfield droi1s. Sew /7. 

To Dor. [of droler, Fr.] to play the droll, to be waggiſh, to joke 
or jeſt, Decided by dro/ling fantaitics. Glanvitte. 

Dro'LLEkY 


DR O 


| Dro'Litny [droleric, Er. ] idle jokes, a merry way of ſpeaking or 


5 drolliry. C. verum 


writing, waggiſh wit, buffoonry. The 
the engne. 

Dro'mrpary [dromadiire, Fr. dromedario, It. Sp. and Port. dro- 
medarius, Lat.] a fort of camel, ſaid to be be very ſwift, and able to 
travel more than 100 miles a dax, and to go three days without drink. 
Dromedaries, fo called from their ſu iſtneſs, are ſmaller than common 
camels, and are of two kinds; one larger, with two ſmall bunches 
covered with hair on its back; the other leſſer, with one hairy cmi- 
nence, and more frequently called camel; both are capable of great 
fatigue, and very ſerviceable in the weſtern parts of Afia. They are 
about ſeven feet and a half high, have no fangs and foretreth. nor 
korn upon their feet, which are only covered with a fleſhy ſkin. They 
drink much at a time, and are ſaid to diſturb the water with their feet: 
they keep the water long in their ſtomachs. Calmet. | 

— Dees, Gr.] a caravel or ſwift bark that ſcowrs the 
feas 


Drowo'xes, or Daowos ſold writers] 1. High or tall ſhips. 2. 
Men of war. 

Droxt [bren, dyoen, and bran, Sax. which Caſaubon derives of 

„Gr. infirm or flothful} 1. A fort of ſlothful bee or waſp with- 
out a ſting, that makes no honey, and is therefore driven out by 
the reſt. The lazy drozes. Dryden. 2. A ſlothful perſon, an idler. 
Married to a one. Addiſon. 

Daoxs, part of a muſical inſtrument, called the hum or inſtrument 
of humming. | 

To Dok, verb nent. {from the noun] to live id!y, to dream. 
A race of droning kings. Dryden. 

Dao xisu, ag. [of arone] idle, Nluggiſh, unactive. Droniſb monks. 
Rowe. 

To Daoor (prob. of brorven, Du. to be ſorrow ful] 1. To hang 
down the head, to Janguiſh with ſorrow. 

] 4rzop, with ſtruggling ſpent. Sard;:. 

2. To faint, to be difpirned. He began to 4 and languiſh. S:: 2/2. 
3. To fink, to lean downwards. Hung her ar:oping head. Pepe. 

Droe [drop. Sax. droppe, Su. druppel, Du. dioppe, IL. Ger. trop*., 
H. Ger.] t. As much liquor as falls at once without a continued 
ſtream, a globule of moiſture. 2. A diamond hanging to the car. 
The dip, to thee, Brillante, we confign. Pepe. 

Many Drors make a ſhower, 
The Ger. ſay ; Nale pfennige machen einen thaler {Many pennies 
IN. B. in Germany a penny is but the 12th part of a penny here] 
make a dollar (or crown piece.) The Scots fay ; Many a bitte mates 
@ mickle. A number of any thing, tho' never fo {mail or tiĩvi ad, when 
put together will make a quantity. 

To Daor, verb a&. [droppan, Sax. Pruppen, Du. droppen, I. 
Ger. trieffen. H. Ger. drops, Su.] t. To pour in drops. His hea- 
vens ſhall 4 down dew. Deuteronomy. 2. Lo lit fill. %, their 
anchors. Dryden. 3. To let go from the hand or policiion. They 
drop their bodies. W#at's. 4. Lo utter flightly or calually. D -þ 
not thy word againſt the houſe of Ifaac. Au 5. To infert ;ndt- 
realy, or by way of digreſon. He ſeldom fails to drop in the - reat 
doctrines. Locke. 6. To intermit, to forbear. To % our hopes. 
Collier. 7. To quit a maſter. I drop you here. J. Erne. &. To 
let go a dant or companion without further aſſocint:on Drop 
him in his old age. Ad uin. q. 'To fuffer to vaniſh or come to no- 
thing. If it might a7 any part. Ad un. 10. To bedrop ; to vari- 
egate with ſpots. Yaris ftellatus corpora guttis, Coats bedropy d with 
gold. Miltor. | 

To Droy, verb nent. 1. To fall in ſingle drops. It het, as the: 
| | cn rain. Shas peur. 2. Io diſcharge itſelf in drops, to let 

Irops fall. The heavens drop'd at the preſence of God. P/a.ms. 3. 
To fall, to come from a higher 
Swift. 4. To fall ſpontaneouſly. 

Till like ripe fruit thou 4p. Milton. | 
g. To fall in death, to die ſuddenly. In the dole of blows your fon 
might drop. Shale peure. 6. To die. One friend after another dr-g- 


fing. Dighy to Pope. 7. To fink into filence, to vanith; a familiar 
phraſe. To let & this incident. Addi/on. 8. To come unexpeci- 
edly. Takes care to drep in. Addiſon. | 


Dro'yax [in pharmacy] an external medicine, in form of a plaiſ- 


ter, or malgama, uſed to take off the hair from any part. 
Droes [in architecture] are an ornament in the pillars of the 
_ order, underneath the triglyph, repreſenting drops or little 
8. | 
_ _ Dxro'eeIxG, . [of drop} 1. That which falls in drops. Bar- 
relling the droppings. Daune. 2. "That which drops after the con- 
tinuous ſtream has ceaſed. | 
The laſt dull d:ppings of your ſenſe. Pope. 


Droy-worr, an herb. 


Dro'racisM {dropaciſmas, Lat. of ogurat, Gr.] a medicine for the 


cholic, Sc. Sce Dnopax. 
Dzo'eLET, i. a little drop. 
ODiur brine's flow and 2 our droplets. Shakeſprare, 
Dro'esicat [of hbyiropiens, Lat. hydropigue, Fr. dfn,, Gr.] 
— to, or troubicd with the droply. DAropfical perſons. Ar- 
not. | | 
Dao“ ys icalx Ess, the flite of having a dropſy. | 
Dro'psitD, adj. {vi d diſeaſed with a dropſy. A dropfied ho- 
nour. Shakeſpeare. | 
Dro'y-sroxz {of 4% and fore] ſpar formed into the ſhape of 
—_ Woodward vis it. 
rRo'PSY [hydrepifie, Fr. idropiſia, It. bidratcfia,S ydratexia, 
Port. 3 vio, Ur. ——b— 2 — 3 
dropſy. Johnſon] the collection of a watry humour, either throughout 
whole body or in ſome part of it; as the cavity of the abdomen, 
&c. When diſtributed throughout the body (ſays Dr. Mead} its feat 
is in the membrana celluloſa, which lies between all the membranes 
and muſcles of the body; and is called a l-ncophlegmatia, or a 
Safra, i. e. inter cutem.” I ho' I think his word [inter] docs not 
come up to the full force of the Greek pra poſition [ar] which ſigni- 
fies along, or a diſtribution e the whole length or ſurface of a thing; 
as in that famous clauic in the firſt book of the ia 


Xfrete UNH ,. 


place. You dropped from the moon. 


Dr ſihi, like hummins, beetks. Duran. 2. 


D RO 


The crowns (or garlands] of Apollo being ſuſpended not at ether 
end. but ag the arb, length of the goiucn ſceptet, which his tup-" 
plicating ow then held in his hands. 

As to the /econd ſpecies of the dropſy, call d tymponites, fon Ty 
PaxITES. Thee tpecies of the drop y, call the ifcites, he juſily 
enough aſcribes to it three diſtin ſeats. Firit, benen the tendons of 
the tragſuerſal n uſcles of the abdomen, and the porit 1 aum. & cn, 
between the a coats of the peritonau n, fur i i a v0UBLE mem- 
brane, and by its diſlenſion will form a large rece pt cle of water. — 
Laſtly, and what is moſt frequent, in the Ig er par: of the bully it- 
ſelf. Mead Monita, &c. p. 123—126, Sce AsciTES; and if 
there be any miſtake or deficiency, plate tot Eity it rom hence. 

Droso'MELL [Age Gr.] honey dow, or manta. 

Daoss [bnop, Sax. bieden, Du.] 1. the cum or tecrement of 
metals. Ihe mixture of a lit le 4/.. Hoo. 2. Ruſt upon metal. 
Hid under a cruſt of drofs. Aan. 3. Retui., ſweepings, cor. up- 
tion. Worldly 4%. Kal ich. 8 

Dr o'ss1xess [ot dyop. Sax] ſulneſo of droſe, forint;, rut. Earth. 


ly dr fines. Boyle. 


Dro'ssy [bropig, Sax.] 1. Full of, or pertaiuins t Cie, D +7 
and ſcorious parts. == 2. Worthlels, foul. A fie tlie & 
rhz mes to purity. Dau. 5 HO 

Dzo'T$##L, . [corrupted perhaps from π e Vo doh 


in Chaucer i to idle, to delay. Dre, n Fiche, 2 del. } 
an idle wretch. | 7 
Deva, barb. Lat. Cold record-} a common way cor ad ic. 
driving of cattle. Key | 
Deove [ppay, Sax. ] 1. A hud of calle; gcnerallw uf of Ul k 
cattle. 2. A number of flieep Griven. A- ep. South, 
Any colleclion of aniznal. All the finny . An 4 
crowd, a tumult. | | 
Dreves, as at a city gte may pass. 


* 


D. ; ", 


Dao“ kEx, part. [from nt, We had arwn them F me. $7... 
cure. 
Dao ve R, one who drives cautle for hve or ale Spolen . e 37 
honelt de- ; ſo they tell bullecks S 5 


Dzovgnr [bru ode, Sox.) 1. Fxecfive weft of the ones, 
want of rain. Great &:a797 in frininer, Hr. 2. It b, N: 
of drink. l'in'd with hunger and with (ought 1 122t, 

Drougnr tent bred horth., 
This proverb, tho' it muy tec. n pu N to foreign. rast 
found ty be true in foo land ; tar ho the Hi in iu oats 
ſhoct, the gr iu ts g Meral, hoy, Not o mention former 
was tuffcient!. verified im 1730. | 
: Deore iss Lu th e, 
ing rain. 

Dabv'aurv (of drrgoth, Sax] t. Thifty, dry with t. t. 
Droge throat. ii. 2. Mang rai, ſultry. Oi. an. 
rarched counting. Roy. 

Deo: T4 (dnutzoth, S 1X ] thirſt. Milton uſcs it. 

Io, werb oct. { prov t d. unden. Ger. below or under. accord. 
ig t Sling, or of verdtoncgen, Du or ci onchken, Ger, Com ned, 
of o uncn:un, Sax. Mr. Lie} i. lo plunge or overy. heim in wats. 


and ve "FC, Sax.] Theil tech winds 


Gallies dort nein the harbour. Kli, 2 lo fullocats in vat. 
They would , thoſe that refuſed to ſvim. K (Lari. . To 
overflow, to deluge. They drwrn the I nd. Prover. 4. To im- 
merge, to loſe in any thing. In ſenſual pleaturts drowsn'?d. Dawic:, 


5 To loſe in ſomething that overpowcrs or covers. His doings 


arb in another man's praiſe. 5 . 

To Dzowst, verb act. {Droufen, Du.] to mike heavy with Scop 
My dia. ſed ienfes, Dilter. 

To Drowse, verb unt. 1. Lo be drowiy or ficepy, to ſumber. 
More wakeful than to drowe. 2. lo look heavy, not cheer th], 

They ra: her dret's'd and hung their cy lids d n ere 

Daro'wsiy [of drow] 1. Sleepinoly, v th m. ation to tlewp. 
S ombly, lily. 
Slothfully and <7 fff li: down, Roe . 

Drow'sixesss ſuf dron py] nv. Shepinel, in Go 
Drei fine /i and ly ing a bed. Lecke. 2. 1 : 
of your drow Hine, P.:con. 

Deow'ex [pro . of arvofen, Du. to ſlumber ahne = © cepy, heavy 
with flcep. Men /e y and defirous is eh. T. 2. Heavy, 
lulling. Dru murmuis. Add fen. 3 Stupid, dull. Dreviy rea- 
foning. Atrerbury. 

To Dzows, erb rut. to be ſuffocated in 
drown! .. 7. ham. | 


on to ＋ 


* 
cep. 
Idle nei, adele. Shake 


water. Never nigh 


__Dro'wxrxG, plunging ot ſinking ove: hood and car: in water. 


Dro'wsrned, fleepinets, diſputit:on to flevp 3 now ubiciete. Shook 
off drohe. Spenicr. 

Da {in doomſday- bool] a thicket or wood. 

To Dau [. d. to dub, z. e, to bent upon a drum. The late Dr. 
Wotton derives it from adharablu, Arab. ] nnſon, of biub:r, Dan. to 
kill] to threſh, to cudgel or bang ſoundly ; a word of contempt. 
Soundly drubbed with a cudgel. L Ljtrarge. | 

Daun [from the verb] a thump, à blow. Innumerable %“ ar 3 
contuſions. Adtfor. 

Da v' aniso {in Barbary, Sc.] a beating with a bull's pizz!-, or 
cane, on the bum, belly, or foles of the feet. 

DzvoGce, one that does all mean ſervices ; that labours very hard. 
Rewards his ue and Naves. L'E/trange. 

To DkvupGt, vu nent. prob. of dreccan Sax, to vex or on- 
preſs, or of itagtn, drachen, Du.] 1. Jo carry or bear, to toll or 
moil in mean off ces. 2. To fith for oillets. This ſhould be written 


dredge. 

Dau'pGtr (of drudze} 1. A mean labourer. - 2. The dra; Tg - 
box out of which four is thrown on roaſt mcat. 3. Ore to 1 
for oyſters. I his ſhould be written & eazer. 


Dev'vcrry fof drage} dirty laborious work, favery ex- 
ments ior d4rudgery as well as offices of drudgery. LEjtraue. _ 

D&eupGixc-sox [of duda and bx} the box out of vAKK ©. a 
is tpriakled on roatting incat. 

Dxv'vGixcLy, adv. [of drudging] laboroully. 


5 K 


DR U 
„the nun f. To ſcaſon with medicinal 


144 peare. 2. To unciure witi 


(? 1.7 1 


R. n 


\ [ 2:5 „ur, Gr.] an interpreter 
ade Nies. | 
EGF = ta. It. Ja fort of woolien ſtaff. In 
ITT (hioon e 2 yard. &. 
IP Bo \, rin {des . Fr. droghtere, It. dregiſlo. Sp. 
of l dn m, and tell drugs. 
„ lt. . Sp.] t. All kinds of ſim- 
„ oc drugs. Nit. 2. Any ting with- 
0 0 164 ; 10 fal. r (0400401135 that remain v:th the 
traben. V1 a Hig become. DH. 3. A drucge. 
[ie Hon, i niit uch proceeded 
1 + re that this brief world 2fords, 
FT teens unh the paitve drvgr of it freely commard. 
Shakrpeare, 
Daut'gs: i» of ty] one who ſcl's ph. cal ſimples. At the drag- 
fers, Br. Ne IIK UGEST, 
Dat s tuca, Brit. i. 7. very viſe men, or of 8:223:;, of 
Go. % C. an Oak, W.. % Fr. drur!, It. Aeris, oaks, and iu, incanta- 
thin Khahm bens ancient as the Greek 2b. Perrin: dorrach, oak, 


I Chg emagi or pridfts among ty ancient Gauls and Britains, to 
Wund commuted the care of provicing facrifices, of preſeribing 
Nas for Geir worthip., of deci ing the controverſies amongit the peo- 
ple, Concorr ing ny bounds of ther lande, and uch Ike. 

Fnev had aye the rritgyrmg of vouig Cl gren, who common!y re- 
mained under they tut en for taent, cars. They taught them many 
, which then © ute them to cat, by heart. without the atiiftance 
&f 24 writing; nd roſe wh had not been inſtrueted by theſe draids, 
were not elle wed tulle qualined to manage the affairs of ſtate. 
At the end of tie + car, their Cult-m was to go with great reverence, 
r brand nd ares of cok , to make a prefent to 


* 
And 


Jupnsece dirt hene rey betont is ceremony by theſe words, which 
tue ted to bc provi od, Come 15 Ve ol branches the new year. 


e hein great viiuwmation, and all that grew on them, efpe- 
le nete, which the, northipped zs a thing fent unto them from 


c 
even. he cauicd eat to be prepared under an oK u here 
m illetor gte „eo white bulls to be brought out, having their 
hen ben nd e. f fot to the piough; then the pricft arraved in 
white iu; „ n e, and having a bill of gold in his hand. 
tir bod off tne miley then offored the facnfice, pra; ing that 
the „ „ 50. the receavers, ſuppoſing the be: # that 
was Darren ' the Mette, Woule be very fruitful, and that 
Ie E noon. 

| lacy arc 1 ce uus have been very crucl, and ordinarily murdered 
rn wen te alt of them gods; and alio in their tchooks, for it is 
rel ad of 005: 07 he doctors named Herophidus, that he taught 
an tay. over tie dies of Bving ten at times, to the number of 
tis reported he © nuts barred this ſuperſlition from Britain; and 
-3-QCUU: aa they were firſt in Bri:un 

Suction “ S. Cir warlkio was prohibited by Auguſtus, and the 
prot „ae ed under Claudius Car. 
To Dzuu front my Du; and Gr. ]. . 10 beat upon 2 drum. 


2. 0 0 „ pulizorr motion. 
reſt wichin the quist cell. 


7. ale n no more. Hrn aten. 
* f * . ? ws : a X — 2 — 
D: „ Den. trommel, Pu. and Ger. à warlike mufi- 
C inttrulnd te, confiing of vellum trained over a wooden ci linder 
. . D 1 112 I * * 
ov each end, and benen with Hicks. In ume, the cloſeneſs round 
a pre vet the ound trom düperung. Baca. : 


Ire Ear [in anatomy] a metabrane of the cavity of the 


„, caild the t.  panum, that perce:ves the vibrations of the 


IO Devil, 2 newt. tO be ſlugglich, to dronc. Hanmer. 
L., how vou n e. baleſtart. 

Dirt, tie zamne i an. Ihe underſaw of the dramf/þ 
. em \ ir dla. 6 fox; 99 


— 


Dent mann, the chict drummer of a regiment. The drum-majors 


oa of bulk mal“. (C dard. 7 
Dz curate ſof Sim and mal] he who makes drums. The 


g e ue it. A: "eHitF, 

Dat turk lot rum} he ho beats a drum. 

Dat AsTrick | of unn aun 110 & | tune t cx with which a drum 15 
derten. 

D. K. W. {with perfumers, Cc. ] Damaſk Roſe Water. 

Dersk, or Dusk HX, 4. dhuncen, Sax. droncken, Du. drunc- 
kT, (er. Muntkne, Dan. Rucke. du.] 1. Tuddled, intosicated with 
drink. 2. Saut ted with moitote. Kline arrows drank with blood. 
Deut uꝗ,j⅜u. 3. Addigted- to habitual drunkenneſs. 4. Done in a 
fiace of drunkcu nt. Diuntes quarrels. Sww7ifr, Sec ToDrixi. 
Tien (Aud leldom talt harm. 

[ fear this proverb ing unded, and vicen put to an ill uſe to pal- 
Kate drun kenne. Ihen do undeedetcape a great many dangers we 
might : Calanab!'y EXPULL UNC TO alt i110 ; but then, on the other ſide, 
What have ever bee te ite conleguentes of drunkenneſs. And how 
numerous arenen ace; Of the fate :1:fortunes which have ever at- 
tended it. I. tory i very applicable of the man who being put to 
t fat chte of comming iu der. being guilty of inceſt with his 

mother, OF oe LN wh nds an Fu the two former, engaged in 
i 440k VEnal 3 oh his drunken hit, perpetrated 


1914 


tc iatter, a5 eim 
bu Lic Other. 

Cr uxk, ever Ity. 
Lu. Parthi quo he 14 N Drought is the natural 


Mt, c 7 54 7 % . 


K « , " K » 1 : ; * - 
1 ONICQGURICE i em drum, OTCAUOIES ** MIC heat and ferment in. 
1 * 0.004, from Lal Wine Or © her Wrong liquor. —— . 


is Drvx« ds beggars. 


By this proverb one would be apt to julge this vice was formerly pe- 
Cul!4r on, to the mcancy tout of p:'t} le. But EXPCTIE.TE, As weil as a 


Dr; mourning. Dryden. 


..2 giats . 


WRT 


(4: drurk as a lor?) teaches that it has got foot- 


ſay:ng, now more uſed 
ing among the nobility. 
-. Div nk a (Dp1ncond, of drincan and act, nature, or of dy un- 
Cen enn. dax ] a dtinker to excels of ſtrong liquors. 

lo DiE [dpruncman, Sax. to drink to exceſs. 

Des, av. (ot drunker]} in a drunken manner. Dru rden“ 
carous d. Shakeſpeare. | a 

Unuxii xx [of dhuncenyyyye, Sax.] 1 Exceſũve drinking ot 
ſtrang kquors. 2. Habitual ebriety. 3. Intoxication of auy kind, 
dit under ot the faculties. Paiſion is the draxkeune/; of the mind. N- 
et. 

DauxKexNtss, contidere:! phyſically, is a preternatur al con. preſ- 
hon of tne brain, and a ditcompoiure of its fibres, occationed by the 
turncs or i; irituous parts of liquors. 

bat (oberncls conceals, Devxitxxtss reveals, 

Lat. Pod in corde ſobrit, in angua eric. (What is in the heart of 
the {ober man, i; in the tongue of the drunkard; or, Ir ⁊itis voritos. 
Gr. Ez cus a e. {In u ine truth.) Fr. Le win fait dire la write. 
(When wines in, the wit is out. Sec Wixe. 

Dev, . [opizxe, Sax. dicoge, Du. trocken and ducrre, . 
drocgt. L. Ger. torre, Dan. duct. Celt. duriig, II. Ger.] 1. Having 
no juice or n. diſture. Dry as hay. Shakeſpeare. 2. Barren, uncm- 
bellihed. fat. Our ſtile in writing ſhould be neither dry nor empty. 
Ber Jeb ſn. z. Think}. So dry he was for ſway. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Not moiſt, acrid. Ihe pipe a litde wet on the inſide will make 
a differing found trom the tare pipe dy. Bacon, 5. Being without 


ran. 4 4; March and a dry May. Bacen. 6. Being without teur 


Hard, ſevere. 

Drie: anciend to endure, 

Hd dy battings uſed to prove 

I he readick remedies of love, 

Next a 4; diet. Hud:bras. | 

te who diinks when he is not Dev, will be Day when he kas 

no drink. 

That is, will conſume his ſubſtance in drunkenneſs and its atten- 
q nts, and thereby render himſelf incapable of paying for mere nec 
lies. | 

Da u bargains are ſeldom ſucceſotul. 

Spol:en when people are about a bargain, and propoſe doing it over 
i he La tins ſay; Fenalia, fire vin, expeadiri non pe unt. 
| To va (now in an oven, 

Ger. Deünte in olen doerren. We have a great many more pro- 
verbs to the fame purpoſe, to ſkew the folly of attempting unpott:- 
bilitie-; as, To waſh a blackmeer white; To draw water in à flute; 
To Hef the pricks, &C. 

Da {ſpoken of wine] a wine that by reaſon of its age is pret:y 
well dephlegmated, or has loſt much of its waterith quality. 

Dzv Exchange, uſury, a name given to mollity it, when ſomething 
is p:c:ended to be exchanged on both hides, but nothing realty pai:cs 
but on ore fide. BE 

Day Hab, a ſmart or ſharp repartee ; a cant phraſe. 

Der {or $/y] Boots, a cloie cunning perſon. A cant phraſe. 

Den Bates (with philoiophers} are tuch whole pores contained 
beten their parte, arc not filed with any viſible liquor. 

Les Sent in law} aient reſerved without clauſe of diftreis. 

Dey $24 (eich lu:geuns} is when the lips of a wound are drawn 
together by means of a piece of linen cloth, with ſtrong glew ſtuck on 
each: NCC. 

10 Der [dytzan, Sax. Droogen, Du. tiocknen, II. Ger. drococn, 
I.. Ger, tone, Dan ] 1. To make dry, to free irom moiſture. Heat 
d/iech bodies. Eacen. 2. To exaale moiſture. Water exhaled and 
died up by the tun. Ho2drarg. 3. Io wipe away moiſture. With 
ker velt the wound the wipes and aries. D:zbam. 4. To ſcorch with 
thun. Their multicude dried up with thirſt. //aiab. 5. To drain, 
to exhanii. Dried an immeaſurable bowl. Pips. PE 

16 Der Shave, wo cheat, to gull, to chouſe notoriouſly. | 

Drs "auts {Azvac;, of ders, Gr. an oak or any tree] nymphs 
which the ancients imagined to inhabit the woods and groves, and 0 
hide then cives under the bark of the oak. The ancicnts had a no- 
tion that they had their peculiar trees, with which they were born and 
died with them, that they were reftrethed when the rain deſcended on 
thein, and grieved when the winter deprived them of their leaves, and 
were tentible of blows and wounds, 'I hey were ulually painted of a 


| brown or tiuny complexion, hair thick like moſs, and their garments 


of a dark g een. There are ſtories of ſeveral of theſe dryages that have 
dune tavours to thoie that have preſerved their trecs, and others that 
have t. ken revenge on thote that had hurt them. 

Der [of ax;] that which has the quality of abſorbing moiſture, 
This plant is a great & i-r. Temple. | 

Dev £EY#D, adj. {of ry and e] being without tears, not weeping. 
Dy ne behold. Aton. . 

Dante {of 43] 1. Without moiſture. 2. Coldly, without af- 
fection. Conſcious to himfelf how ar the king had been uſed. Ba- 
cn. z. Barrenly. without ornament. Some 49 plain, without in- 
vention's aid. V% e. bh 

De x'xess {of dpixgzene pre, Sax. or of draogl, Du.] 1. Want of 
moiſture. Tornified by the tun, by drynz/s from the ſoil. Brown. 2. 
Want of ſucculence. Tae dryneſs of his bones. Shakeſpeare. 3. Want 
of emlcllithment, want of pathos, jejuneneſs. Penury of fancy, or 
d-ynr/; of expretiion. Garth. 4. Want of ſenſibility in devotion, want 
of ardour. By this Jrzxe/s of ſpirit God intends to make us the more 
fervent. Taylor. | 

DzyY'xur+>E {of dry and nu]! 1. A woman who brings up and 
feeds a child without the breaſt. 2. One who takes care of another: 
with ſomething of contempt for the perſon taken care of. In the 
manner of his nurſe or his drymurſe. Shateſpeare. 

o D&vxursE, verb ac. [irom the noun] to feed without the 
breatt. | | 
| As Romulus a wolf did rear, 
So he was drynurs'd by a bear. Hudibras. | 

De vo'rTER1S [3uomrig;, Gr.] the herb oumund-roya!, oak fern 

or peity-tern, | | 


Dv'as 


DUC 


Dash, adj. {of d 2nd fd} being without wet ſeet, not tread - 
ing above the ſhocs in the water. We could not return dry/bod. Sid- 


""Dv'ai [ualir, Lat.] of or belonging to two; as, the dia! num 
Gan” -- 

Dr'at, [dzalis, Lat. with grammarians] wien the number ſig- 
nifies two perſons or things, and no more. Ihe Greek and He- 
brew have one variation to ſignify two, and another to tignily more 
than two. Clark. 

Dult [of dza/tas, Lat.] a being two. 

Duax'rivn, or Doa'rrun, law Lat. [in ancient deeds] the join- 
ture of a wile ſettled on her at marriage, to be enjoy od by her alter her 
huſband's deceaſed. 

Du'arcur [3vacyiz, of Guy and azxn, Gr.] a jorm of government 
where two rule jointly. 

To Don, verb af. [Hubban, zo pidene, Sax. u till rid la- 
ra, ard. to dub a knight. Al uubba, in its prisma ien, ſigniues to 
ſtrike, knights being made by a blow with tic fword. %%% | 1. To 
confer the honour vt knightiool upon man. Each knight whea be 
was dubbed. Cam ton. 2. To conter any diganty or new character in 
general. As a king hunting dd a hart. Cleave/ ud. 

Dun. /. {rom the vero] a blow, a knock. 
As #k.il:ut coopers hoop their tubs, | 
With Lydian and with Fhrvgian 4. Hat. 

Du'r nix of CiC [among cock nghters] the cutting off (heir c 
and wactles. | 

Dvu'piocs LA,, It. dawi fe, Port. dubivs, Lat.] 1. Doubtful. 
not ſettled in an opinion. 2. Uaceriain, that of wh ch the trutiiis not 
fully known. We call a {67:4; or Luubtiul proj otton wich there 
are no arguments on either tide. arts, 3. Not plain, not clear. 

Watts on the calmer wave by dl, light. Don. 

Dr'nioustv, adv. {of 4.45] doutiuity, unceriainiy, without 
determination. Authors u ite often dali. Bre ten. 

Du'brouvantes of,] doubrtfulach, unceriinty. 

Dentin { dub. tatis, Lat.] the act of doubting, doubt. Dati- 


tation may be called a negauve perception, that is, when | perceive - 


that what 1 ſee is not what I would tee. Greee, 
Dv'eLix, the cipral of the province of Leiniter, and of all Tre- 
land, ſitunted at the mouth of the river Liner. 60 mites welt of Hoy- 
2d in Wale. Lat. 53% 10 N. Long. @ 15 W. It is a large 
and beautiful cih, pleaiantly fitgated ; having a view of the fea on 
one ſide, and of a fine couniry on the other. It is the tear of the 


courts of jullice, the ive of an archbithop, and has a noble college, 


which is an unvcrity of itſelf. 

Dvu'airavuz [fra Lat.] doubtful, uncertain. | 

Dvu'car, Fr. and op. LA. It. of decals, Lat.] of or pertaining 
to a duke. | | 

Ducai. Coronet, has only lowers raiſed above the circle, which 
none of an inferior rank can have, nor way they mix tiowers with the 
crofles, which ovly belongs to the prince. 

Duca'es, a fort of blk uſed for womens garments. | 

Du car, or Du'cktr [eat, Fr. dacats, It. duca!;, Sp. proba- 
bly ſo called, becauſe coine d in the territories of a duke] a toicign coin 
both of gold and fiiver, different in value, according to the places 
where they are current, ordinarily 45. Gd. when nlver, and 93. 8 4. 
when gold. | 

Ducar99's, or DucxaTooN { ducaton, Fr, aucaione, It.] a foreign 
coin, much the fame as the ducat, of different valucs, as that of Li. 
lan:! worth 6. and 8.4. 3 5ths Sterling, and that of Lucca in Italy, 
4+. 64. | | 

A Deuce {dux, Fr. of dia, Lat.] the number 2 of cards or 
dicc. fe | 

Docs take ven [as ſome think from due yr, Sax. a ſpectre] the devil 
or an evil ſpirit take you, 

Dv'c:+ ec. m, Lat. a writ commanding one to appear in chancery, 
and to bing tan evidence with him, or ſome other matter which tiiat 
court would view, 

Du cut (, Fr.] a duke's wife. See Durciurss. 

Du en [A, Fr.] a duk-dom. Sce Durcur. | 

Duck (of durch, Du. tauchen, Ger. to dive] 1. A water- 
fowl, both Wild an! time. 2. A word of endearment. My dainty 


duck, my dear-a. S t. z. A declination of the head, ſo cal- 


led from the frequent action of a duck in the water Here be withour 


duck or nod. Miltcn. 4. A flone thrown obliquely on the turtace of 
the water. Ducks and drakes. butt and Pe. 


To Duck {of aurcken, Du Cc. or of gedu] zan, Sax.} to dive 


under water as a dack. In ! iber ducking thrice. Dryden. 


To Duck, rb ad. 1. To put under water. 2. To bow low, 


to cringe. In the Scottiſh, to /, or to make obcil..nce is ill uſed. 
The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. Shak-fjeare. | 
3. To drop down che head as a duck, Will Jac his head alide. 
Saw t. | 
Ducx's Meat, a fort of herb that grows on ponds and ſtanding wa- 
ters. | 

Duc ER [from , 1. A diver. 2. One that cringes. 3. (With 
cock-ghters a cock that in fighting runs about the pit almoſt at every 
ſtoke he itrikes. | 

Dv'crixc at te i Ward [with ſailors] is when at fea a male- 
factor having a picce of rope faitened under his arms, about his 
waite, and under his breach, 1s hoiſted up to the end of the yaid, and 
let fall from thence violently two or three tines into the ſen. 

Di Duck, is a puniſhment by hanging the offender by a cord a 
few yards above the ſurface of the Mater, and publiſhing the punith- 
ment by the diſcharge of cannon. 

Dvu'cxixo5sToor {of duck and of) a chair in which ſcolds are 
tied and put under water. Make the cir; more uſeful. Ai. 

Dvu'cxLEccrp [cf dick and wy} honleyyed Du Legge, ſnort- 
waiſted. Dryden. 

Dv'cxLixG [of duck] a yourg dick, Rav utes it. 

DPvucxo'r, . any means of enticing or enfnaring. To lead 
captive filly women, and make them the 4niklys, Decay of Pict;, See 

To Dvckovy. | 


D U E 

To Ducroy, verb 08, ſmillaken for qr. The wen r 
monly practiced on duck. produced the error. Jets, to 
inarc. „ ith this h. e lice hihes. eee. 

Du' cc sr rtr, black ina got or Miy-appic. 

DUu'cxwtup Lot act and weld] the fac WIN: ie 4 
uſes it. 

Duct [nun, Lat.] a canal, a tube, a paſſave, through v hie! 
any thing i conceived dact from each of thole wells ran into mh 
root of the tongue. 44% n. 2. Guidance, ducctlon. To follow tf 
duct of the thars. nu e. 


= - * ** I 7 * . nd * - . . 

DucrTacriity {dectatititns, Lat } eatinch of belief, or of beine 
led. | 

Du'criue [da7ifs, Lat.] 1. That mat eat} be draws out int s 
wires, or hammered out into tin b tis. Eier „ % and tonite a8 
metals. Bacon. So 1 Iceihle, 1 420 . '] : 4 ts rilc! and | wh 19 0 

la » 4 v4 = g inn.. 4 . Ar p 92g : : 
.at gold. Denn. ye inetd ee nr. 4. C4ACErS cannot d- 
ſur a more t and eaſy prope mw wok upon, | 


* pA 1 1 1 * 0 — 
Iu C1101 \E . of ac, i. } QUAL) , cause. 9 15 - 
length. Done uſe, ic. 


i 
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Dvcrruiiry {of defi; in phyſic] 1. A TYorerty of cert at bo 

= i 5 1 * * WF; 
which renicers then cap.bic of being bcatea, drawn or ret hed Bur 
u ichout breaking, as in the wize of metals. Velo e 


| $a? and dac- 
tilith 1 Profe ct gd. Ss Compli ne, 0. Kut 
De CT Vos Ist. a geiling, wacing or drawing: alto a conduit r 
CUNC, ing VAT, 

Ducts Adige, Lat. [ ith ana:omids] are little vaſcules in the 
omentum, which city recerve the fat ſeparated trom tie adi a 10 
Cult, ©, cells, or dle ting it into them. . 

Du. Tus Pie TE | with anatiniits] a canal, which, with the duet 
Cyii.Ci-, makes tac duda communi. choldocius, which Patt, 

3 e eee al os es a 3 EO 
obliquely to tue lower end of ty gut ducdenum, or beginning of the 
J num. 

Ducrvrs C;iiferas, the fame as duttus thoracicus. 

Decius Cum Chelcdy d us, Lat; [with anatun if? Jollen 
formed by th: union of the dutus eytiicus and heprrcus, E 

Þuc rus Cees, Lat. {with auat zn its La canal abholt th. birne, 
of a govle quii!, chat ge Hom the neck oi the zal LI ddr, to thi 
part where the porus bil jn it, 


DucTus Parcreaticas, Lat. {ith anatoriltst: a litt! 


[ITT EET LL EEL) 
from tie pancreas, running along the mid. of it, ant 
the Gut GUOUCHU'N, {et vince L341 Th oe 48 | «NCTCALLIC Juice te Tug 
Intcitincs. 


Duc'tos Roriferus, Lat. the fri © auth thoracicus. | 

Duc. d VS Sabltrwvars, Lat. [ ich 1 nt | the c AC. etre 10 b 57 
the ſ.lival glad 5 proceed: ann Laie 304.4. ary alundule ei 1 
ſing as far a> the jaws and tics of the tongue, let ve to dite ths 
ſecreted ſaliva into the month. 8 

Dectes TLaracie ne, Lat. (with anton 1 bel veſii1 ariſing bom 
the Kidney on the left hide, and alver ins lon the cheſt neue: 
great arc „, ends at the lub, lavian ver on th, Kn hor, {erVit's to con- 
vey the juices, called chy le and , np, yn tie lower party to tl 
heart. 


patlage pertaining to a child in the womb, 
DucTus Cue, Lat. {with ant ute, the urinary paſſage. 
Decrus Wirtfuagionn:, the duetus pancicaticus, fo called, becauſe 
firlt found out by Wiirtiung ius. 
Do“, ton. 1. Stomachlulneſ, grudge. Tull. 2. A ſmall dug- 
ger. Ou the Ulade of LV dud. e ga of bioud Sh & tpeare. Z 
I bin vivid DEvogion ff grew bigh, 
Had men fidl cat they knew nit . Vintitrns, 
To take in Deo [rome tuppoutr it to be talen from a eon, 
a dagger, thence to reſent a thing fo ill a. 0 


others nom vol, Sat. 4 wound! to take 771 11 Pert, 10 bc dtp lead 
at. 


w the dagger, or a: 


Dub v, anarket town of WorceBerthirc, on the borders of Staf. 
fordiliic, 119 mics from London. 

Du'vwax, a Walkin, à ſcare-crow, à hob golllin | 

Dur. a. [the fart. þejj. of to-arwe ; . ot Nis, u.] r. Owed 
or unpaid, that Which any one has a ri hy to Gomuend, in Cont: quence 
of a compact or any other confideration. gte 15 de from the judo: 
to the advocate fone commendation. 24. 2. Proper, fit. A due 
ſenſe of the vavity of earthly fat fnetion | drterbury., 3. Hxact, be- 
ing without deviation. Beating the Cound o10 due ne, as no Lancer 
can obſerve better meaturc. Sdn, 

Dur, adv. {trom the ad;. } cxac. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Dok, /. [from the 26).] 1. That which belongs to one of tight, 
that which may be guilly ci amd, What thare of power was thei: 
dar. Swift. 2. What cuſtom or law requires to be done. They pay 
the dead his annual ducs. Did nr, 4. Iiibute, cuſtom. Exorbitant 
dues paid at otic: Ports. Aa ?. | 

To Dok, web act. {from the. noun] to pay one as; due; a word 
not uſed. 
| This is the left glory of their praute, 

That I thy enemy % thee withal. Shakeſprave 
Le who !ofos {aur iegletts). bis Dor, gets no thanks, 

Or, Gecd debts Lecame bad, if not cailed in. I. at Bona n+: mina male 
unt, fe n9% exigas. II. Ger. Ene gute (chuld verdirbt. die man niche 
bald crwibt.. The Sp. fay; Ni tomes cel echo, ui perdas diri bs 
(Take no bribe, nor loſe no due.) 

Dell, i'r. {dueils, It. du i, Sp. of dreilim, Lat. and that of br 
kel, Camber. and Armor. of cla, Celt. to war, whence iikeniic, | 
V achterus, tac Lat. J. , as well as deu, (none of the ike 
common derixations of that word being defendable.) Vothur ind 
Sanctius allow {c{/um to be formed of Alam. d the want want, 


1 


— Jul. » directly. Keeps dur (32 


and becauſe in war there are alu ans two oppoſite j arte: ; but to thee 
aze in all trendly ieaties and conferences; how then comes ff 1 to 
bc applied to warriors ? This would be Gift. cull to account for, whey 
de than by ſup poling it to be lor eum, a cba t between two 
and tllence dum or felium, a Mar danctius d de, thoſe gramme 


uns 


DU L 


rians who make a difference between Iellum and duel/am; but, ſays ihe 
{ume Wachterus, he is rather worthy of deriſion, who derives the 
Cmple from the compound] a ſingle combat between two perions, at a 
certain place and heut appointed, according to a challenge. The mat- 
ter uied by d ben. cen tuo champions. Ea n. 

Dette, the third part of an ounce, containing 8 ſcruples or 2 
C:iChins aud 2 ſcruples. 

Dv'ttiie, or Duv'tt tir [duelife, Fr.] 1. A perſon who fights a 
del. They begin as lingle dhellert. Decoy of Piety. Tuo duclifts 
enter the field. S.A. g. 2. One who profeſies to live by rules of ho- 
Nour. -. _ 

His bought arms Mung not lik d; for his firſt day 
>f bearing them in field, he threw 'em away, 
And hath no honour loſt, our det fay. Bon Johnſon. 

Dv'trt41157s [according to Mr. Boyle] the two principles of thoſe 
chymical philoſophers, who pretend to explicate all the phænomena in 
nature, from the doctrine of alkali and acid. | ; 

Dur'i.ro . It. the duel, the rule of duelling. One bout with 
vou: He cannot by the daclle avoid it. Shakeſpeare. 

Du'txess [of dhe] the quality of being due. 5 

Duras, Sp. . an old woman kept to guard a younger. 1 
brib'd her duenna. Arbathnit and Pe. | 

Dre'sxc, or Duro, a large river, which rifing in Old Caftile, in 


Sp:in, runs from eaft to welt. croſſes the province of Leon, and, af. 


cividing Portugal from Spain by a ſoutherly courſe, turns weſtward, 
croſſes Portugal, and falls into the Atlantic Ocean at Porto- Port. 
Dut'rT1, or Dux'r ro, It. {in muſic books] little ſongs or airs 
in two paits. | | LN | 
A Duc; [ſome derive it of dupght, Da. a fiucet. becauſe the milk 
i: ſucked out of it as liquor out of a faucet ; ga, and. to give ſuck. 
Fobnſin] 1. The teat of a cow or other beaſt, and ſpoken in malice 
or contempt of human beings. Nounithed with the milk of a ſtrange 
dag. Raleigh. 2. It ſeems to have been formerly uſed of the breaſt 
without reproach. Dying with mother's dug between its lips. Shake- 
are. . 
T4 rer, a kind of ſlirub. 

Dua, fret. and pore. 7. of to dig. See To Dic. | 

Dux k [ duc, Fr. Ace. It. duque, Sp. and Port. dux, of ducende, Lat. 
leading] one of the higheſt orders of nobility in England, a nobleman, 
in rank next to the ro; 21 family. Dukes are ſo called of being leaders 
of armies, and generals to kings and emperors, and anciently enjoyed 
the title no loner than they had the command : But, in proceſs of time, 
great eſlates were annexed to the titles, and ſo the digniry became he- 
reditarv. But this was earlier in other nations than in England. And 
the firſt duke created in England was Edward, called the Black 
Prince, who was eldeſt ſon to Ling Edu ard III. and was created duke 
of Cornwa!, which is one of the titles of the prince of Wales. Ihe 
manner of creating a duke is as follows: | 

He having his hood and turcoat on, is led betwixt a duke and a 
marquis, one going before with his ſword, and before him, one with 
the robe and mantle on his houlders, with 4 guards of ermine. 

On the right hand an earl bears the cap of ſtate, of the ſame as the 
mantle, and doubled ermine ; but not indentcd as thoſe of the royal 
blood are. 'I'he cap within a coronet of gold, adorned with leaves 
without pearls. On the left hand an ther bears a rod or verge. 

All the f:id prers are to be in their robes, and thus they conduct 
him into the preſence chamber; where having made obeiſance three 
times to the kin. titting in his chair, the perion to be inveſted kneels 
down. 

Thea Garter king at arms delivers the patent to the king, who re- 
turns it to be read aloud, and when he comes to the word inve/timus, 
the king puts the ducal mantle on him that is to be made a duke, and 
at the words gladio cintturamus, girds on his ſword; at the words 
cagpn & arcult aurei imp. fitionem, the king likewiſe puts on his head 
the cap and coronet of gold; and at theſe words, wirge auree trud:- 
bin, gives the rod or verge of gold into his hand. 

{ken the reft of the taid charter being read, wherein he is declared 
duke, the king gives him the faid charter or patent to be kept. 

A duke may have in all places out of the king and prince's preſence 
a cloth of eſtate hanging down within half a yard of the ground, as 
may his ducheſs, who may alſo have her train borne by a baroneſs ; 
and no car}, without permiſſion from him, is to waſh with a duke. 

The eldeſt ſons of duke are, by the courteſy of England, ſtiled mar- 
quiſes, and their younger ſons lords, with the addition of their chri- 
fhan names, as lord Thomas, lord John, and take place of Viſcounts ; 
but not fo privileged by the laws of the land. 

A duke has the title of grace, and being writ unto, is ſtiled, m/f 
high, potent, and ucöle prince, | 

Dukes, of the blood royal are ſtiled, 2 high, moſt mighty, and 
1. J ri. Pp incts. 

Dunk -pexk, a grandee of the houſe of Sylva, who has that title 
on account of his having ſeveral dukedoms. 

Dux Dou [, e, Fr. ducato, It. ducada, Sp. and Port. ducatus, 
Lat.} 1. The dominion and territories of a duke. The dukedom of 
Tuſcany. Addis. 2. The title and quality of a duke. 

Dur n& ai'xev. cd. {of dull and brain] ſtupid, fooliſh. Dulbrain'd 
Buckingham. S/ t. pt are. 

Dor ca'uaka, Lat. [of dulcis, ſweet, and amarus, Lat. bitter] the 
herb windy nighitſhade. 

Dvur.ca'svNx, a certain propoſition found out by Pythagoras, u 
which account he offered an ox in ſacrifice to the Gods, and called it 
dulcarnin. Whence the word has been taken by Chaucer and others 
for any hard, knotty queſtion or point. 

To be at Duicarnox, to be nonpluſſed, to be at one's wit's end. 

Dv'rt.cer, adj. [of dalcit, Lat.] 1. Sweet to the taſte, luſcious. She 
teinpera du/cet creams. Miltan. 2. Sweet to the ear, melodious. 

Dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet. Milton. 


Detcirica'tion [of dulci/y] the act of making ſweet, or of free- 
ins from acidity, ſutneſs or acrimony. Boyle uſes it. 

Durcr'rrvovs [dulcifluus, Lat.] flowing ſweetly. 

lo Du'Leirx, verb ach. [dulcifier, Fr. with chemiſts) is to waſh 
the ſalt off, or any other acrimony or acidity, from a mixed body, which 
was calei ed with it. Da/cified tincture of vitriol. Wiſeman. 


pable thereof. 


DUM 
Dur ct togur [of he, fweet, and Joquiarr, Lat. diſcourſe | a 
ſoft and fweet manner of ſpeaking. l 
Du'tciuta [dulcimer, It. dullimello, Sp.) a muſical ir ſtrument; it 
is played upon by ſtriking the braſs wires with two little flicks. 
Dvu't.c1*15Ts [fo called from one Dl in their ring leader] a ſe 
of heretics, who held that the father having reigned from the beginning 
of the world till the coming of Chriſt, then the reign of the Son began, 
— -_ till the year 1300, and then began the reign of the He!, 
hott. 
Dvuc1'x0, It. a ſmall baſſoon. | 
To Du't.coraTt, werb ad. [of dalerr, Lat.] to ſu eeten, to ren de: 
lefs acrimonious. I he d-{c:rating of fruit. Bacen. 
Dur cox αν tox, Lat. the act of making ſweet. Bacon uſes it. 
Du". Dgg, a wooden peg, which joins the ends of the 6 fellcu 
which forin the round of a wheel of a gun carriage. 
Du'Lit ap, . [of dull and head) a dolt, a blockhead. Foo! 
and 4u/heads to all 5. Aſcham. 
Du“Lia, Lat [ iz, Gr.) an inferior kind of adoration. The 
different degeees of latria and dulin. Srillingfert. | 
Dort [dwl. C. Brit. a blockhe d. role, Sax. dull, Du. roll, Ger. 
mad, all which Caſaubon chuſes to derive either from ad. ticuple, 
free from deceit, or from Ja, Gr. a fervan:] 1. Stupid, buckith, 
ſlow of underſtanding. Dul/-/pirited wen. Hader. 2. Gbtute, blunt. 
Thy ſcy the is dull, whet it for ame. Her. ert. 3. Unceady, awk- 
ward. D for want of exerciie. Locke. 4. Not quick, hebetated. 
Their ears are d of hearing. Sr. Matthew. 5. Sad melancholy. 6. 
Sluggith, heavy, flow of motion. ' he waters waxed d and flow. 
Speaſer. 7. Groſs, clogpy, vile. Upon the da earth dwelling. Shakep. 


8. Not exhilerating, not delightful. g. Not brizht. A ſott and dul“ 
ey d fool. Shak eure. 10. Drowly, fleepy. 
To Dur, verb af. 1. To render dull to Nothing more 


dulledthe wits Aſcham. 2. To blunt, to obtund. It e th: ir words. 
Bacon. 3. To ſadden, to make melancholy. 4. To hebetate, to 
weaken. 'The troublous noiſe did 4/7 their dainty ears. Se er. 8 
To damp, to clog. Attention waſted or d«//e4 through continuance. 
Hooker. 6. To make weary or ſlow of motion. 7. To fully bright- 
neſs. The breath d«/{s the mirror. Bacen. | 
Dona. . [of dull] a blockhead, a dunce. Mak'ft thou 
me a dullard in this act? Shakr/peare. 

Du'LLy, adv. [of du! 1. Heavily. To imitate nature gully. 
Dryden. 2. Stupidly, fluggiſhly, ſlowly. Maketh it bucu more 4 
Bacen. 3. Not vigorouſly, not gaily, not bright!y. | 
— Dru'rxe5s [of dwl, C. Brit. a blockhe:d, dole, Sax.) 1. Stupidity, 
ſlou neſs of apprehenſion. I he du{ae/5 of the ſcholar. South. 2. Want 
of quick perception. A ſatiety and din. Bacon. 3. Drowluel.. 
"Tis a good dulineſs. Shakeſpeare. 4. Sluggichneſs of motion. 5. 
Dimnefs, want of luſtre. 6. Bluntleſs, want of edge. | 

DuLo'cxacy [Ng ,, of 3x2, a ſervant, and x2272>., Gr. 
power] a government in which fervants and flaves have io much li- 
berty ard privilege that they domineer. 

Du'LveLiToON, a market town of Somerſetſhire, on the borders of 
Devonſhire, on the Dunſbrook, near its tall into the Ex, 196 miles 
* London. b * hs is 

ULY, adv. [from due] 1. Exactly, as by equir d. Du 
ſent his family. _ 2. Properly, in the due 3 Attention 
engaged to thole reflections. Rogers, 

Du'mar [dumalis, Lat.] pertaining to briars, &c. 

Duu fuit intra ætatem, Lat. a writ of one, who before he came ta 
his full age, made an inſeoffment or donation of his lands in fee, cc 
for term of life or entail, to recover them again, from him to whom 
he conveyed them. 

Dun non fuit compo: mentis, Lat. a writ lying againſt the alienee or 
lefſee, for one who not being of ſound mind, did alien or make over 
any lands or tenements in fec-tunple, fee tail, or for term of lite cr 
years. 

Dou [N, Heb. he was ſilent, dumb, Sax. dum, Dan. dumbe, 
Su. dumba, Goth.) 1. Not having the uſe of ſpeech, as being inca- 
Dumb creatures. Hooker. 2. Deprived of iprech. 
Struck dumb. Dryden. 3. Mute, not uſing words. Die in dub 
ſhow. Ada on. 4. Silent, refuſing to ſpeak. Was dumb to blood. 


As Duns (or mute) as a fiſh, 

That is, very or quite dumb, = a ſuppoſition that fiſh are mute 
and en it no ſound, the contrary of which is evident in ſome ſpecies of 
fiſh. In the north ſca, near the mouth of tie river Elve, about tlie 
iſland of Helgoland, they catch a ſmall fiſh about the bigneſs of a whi- 
ting, which the inhabitants of that iſland call knorz-fiſch (or gnar-fiſli) 
from the gnarring ſound they emit, after being taken out of the water, 
if ſtruck on the head. The Lat ſay ; Magis mutus guam pifcis. "The 
Gr. Ageserefd- r K The Fr. Met comme wn poiſſon. | 
Y DumBLa'ix, a town of Scotland, about five miles north of Ster- 

ng. 

To Du'mprounD [of dumb] to ſtrike dumb, to confuſe; a low 
phraſe. Like to have umme the juſtice. S/ ectator. 

Du' unix, in a dum manner. ly, 

Dvu'upxEss 1 Sax.] 1. A want of the uſe of ſpeech. 
2. Omiiſion of , muteneſs. There was ſpeech in their due. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Refuſal to ſpeak, iilence. Guilty dumbne/7 u itneſs d 
my ſurprize. Dryden. 

DumFE'RLING, a ent town of Scotland, in the county of 
Fife, 15 miles north-weſt of Edinburgh. 

DuuiFr1'es, the capital of a county of the ſame name, in Scot- 
land, to the northward of the Solway Frith. 

Dumo'ss [dumoſus, Lat.] full of briars, &c. 

Duuo'sir * [dumeſfitas, Lat.] fulneſs of briars, &c. 

Duur — 8 d. dumb, dom, Du. ſtupid] 1. A melancholy fit, 
. Dumps ſo dull and heavy. Shateſpeare. 2. Abſence of 
mind, reverie. "This ſhame dumps cauſe. Locke. | 

Du'mers4 [of dump] fad, melancholy. 

Du mP1SHLY, adv. [of dumpiſh] in x dumpiſh manner. 

Du'mPLIxG [from dump, heavineſs] a fort of pudding. Pudding 
and dumpling burn to pot. Dryden. 

Druurs, a melancholy fit. 

Dux, 


DUN 


Dun, or Don [buna, Sax. ] a mountain or hi place; ſo 
R. A4 4A 2 
1 no op 
ux, adj. n, Sax.] 1. A colour ſomething reſembling a brown, 
between a E 
2. Dark, gloomy. 2 S . | 
To Dun 2222 . to make a great noiſe] to demand 
a debt clamourouſly and preflingly; to importune frequently. Dun- 
ing thee every day. Bacon. 
" Hoa, ſubſe. — the verb] a clamorous troubleſome creditor. 
33 by ſome raſcally dus; Sir, remember my bill. 
Du'xa [dune, Sax. in ancient deeds} a bank of earth, caſt up on 


the ſide of a ditch. 

DuxBa's, a parli and port town of Scotland, about 25 miles 
eaſt of Edin , | 

DuxBa'xToN, the capital of a county of the ſame name, in Scot- 
land, called by ſome Lenox: it is a parliament town, ſituated at the 
confluence of the Clyde and Leven; ſixteen miles north of Gl. ſ- 

Duxca'txon, a town of Ireland, in the county of Wexford, fix 
1 

unc [a wo uncertain etymology, | m dun, 

Dutch 1 Jobaſon. Some derive it wy 4 En 1 others of arto- 
its, Lat. aſtoniſhed] a ſtupid dull perſon to ap nd any thing. 
Dunces of figure. Swift. 

Du'xDaLx, a port town of Ireland, 18 miles eaſt of Drogheda. 

Duxpeer', a rr town of Angus in Scotland, on the 
north ſide of the frich of Tay, 14 miles north-weſt of St. An- 


drews. 
Dore [dueng, Ger. bincx, Sax. dyngia, Su.] ordure, ſoil, filth, 


the excrement of ani 


To Duxc [duengen, Ger. binzan, Sax. dyngia, Su.] to manure or 


inrich land with dung. 
Dune Meers, pits in which dung, foil, weeds, &c. are thrown 
together, to lic and rot for a time, for manuring land. 

Dvu'xcuiLL, acht. 1. A place where dung is thrown in a heap. 2 
Any mean or vile abode. 

Our earthly dunghil/ is the worſt. Dryden. 

3. Any ſituation of meanneſs. 25 

| From the dunghill lifts the juſt. Sandys. 


4. A term of reproach for a man meanly born. Out durghill! Shake- 


are. 
Duncntt, adj. ſprong from the dunghil, mean, worthleſs. His 
dungbil thoughts. Spenſer. h be 
(el Ag] full of dung, mean, worthleſs, odious. 


UNGY, adj. 
The whole earth. Shakeſpeare. 


Dvu'xcton | dongeon, or dewjon, Fr. a tower at the top and in the 


middle of a caſtle, which being the ſecureſi part of it, was anciently 
_ uſed for a priſon, whence all priſons eminently ſtrong were in time 

called dungeons] the moſt cloſe, dark, and loathſome place of a pri- 
fon ; generally ſpoke of a priſon dark or ſubterraneous, a condemned 
hole, where malefactors are put from the time of their receiving ſen- 
tence, to that of execution. A man in a dungeon is capable of en- 
tertaining himſelf with ſcenes and landſkapes. Addi/on. 


Dv'xc-yors [of dung and fork] a fork for taking up dung. Mor 


timer uſes it. 85 


Du'nio [old writers] a double, a fort of a baſe coin, leſs than a 


Dun gp, a town of Perthſhire, in Scotland, formerly a biſhop's 


ſee, 12 miles north of Perth. | 
Du'uuow, a market town of Eſſex, 38 miles from London. There 
was an ancient cuſtom in the priory, that if any perſon fiom any part 
of England, would come thither, and humbly kneel at the church- 
_ door, re the convent, and ſolemnly take the enſuing oath, he 
might demand a flitch or gamon of bacon, which ſhould be freely 
given him. | | 
You ſhall ſwear by the cuſtom of our confeſſion, 
That you never made any nuptial tranſgreſſion, 
Since you were married man and wife, | 
By houſhold braw!s or contentious ſtrife 
Or otherwiſe, in bed or at board, | 
Offended each other in deed or in word ; 
Or fince the parith clerk ſaid amen, 
Wiſhed yourſelves unmarried again; 
Or in a twelvemonth and a day 
Repented not in thought any way; 
But continued true and in deſire, 
As when you joined hands in holy quire. 
If to theſe conditions, without all fear, 
Of your own accord you will freely ſwear, 
A gammon of bacon you ſhall receive, 
And bear it hence with love and good leave; 
For this is our cuſtom at Dunmow well known, 
Tho the ſport be ours, the bacon's your own. 
Dun Neck, a certain bird. | 
Dvu'xxecar, the capital of a county of the ſame name in Ireland, 
fituated on a bay of — ſame name. * | 
Du'xxex [of dur} one employed in ſoliciting petty debts. As com- 
mon dunners do in making them pay. Sgectator. 
Dvu'nxixess [of dunn] hardneſs of hearing. 
D'uxxy, deaffiſh, ſomewhat hard of hearing; a low word. 
| Dv'xxixoTON, a market town of Lincolnſhire, 99 miles from 
* | 
pf or Du'xa, barb. Lat. ſin doomſday book] a down or 


P 
 Du'xseTs [in old records] thoſe who dwell on hills or moun- 
tains. 
8 block- headed, dull, ſtupid, uncapable of learning; a 


Dvu'xnsicaLLY [of dun like a blockhead. | 
Du'usrantx, ( — 4 | 


= 
9 


town of Bedfordihire, 33 miles from 


DUN 


Du'xsrEx, a market town of Somerſetſhire, two miles from Mine- 
head, and 164 from London, 

Du'xwicn, a borough town of Suffolk, 95 miles from London, 
and ſends two members to parliament. 

Duo [in muſic books] a ſong or compoſition to be performed in 
two parts only ; the one ſung, and che other play d on an inſtrument; 
or by two voices alone. 

Dvuovpece'unial [of ducdecennis, Lat.] being of twelve years ſpace 
or time, 

Duo c i. e. in the 12th, of dz:d:cirrur, Lat.] as a book in 
duodecimo, is one of which a ſheet makes 12 leaves. 

Duo'pecurLt, adj. [of dio and dreupuins, Lat] confiling of 
twelves. Duodecuple proportion, rut not. 

Dvope'xa [in old records] a jury of 12 men. 

Duo NA Arteria & Vena, Lat. fin anatomy} a branch of an 
artery which the duodenum receives from the cx1ac, to which an- 
ſwers a vein of the ſame name, returning the blood to the 
aorta. | 
Dvv'pexvumn, Lat. [with anato rifts] the fil the intefing te- 
nuia, or thin guts, in length about twelre fneu's broadly, which 1s 
continued to ti e pylorus, and ends at the firſt of the vinding- unter 
the colon. 

Duet, Fr. [from dagfe, a fooliſh bird caſily caught] a c:edulous 
_ one eaſily tricked. An ufurping populace 1: its on 

wife. | | 

10 Duet [of dier, Fr.] to bubble, to cheat, to gull, to im- 
poſe upon D:p'4 thro wit. Pepe. 

Dru 'yie, ad. [of duplus. Lat] double, one repeated. 

To Du'ruticare, erb at. (Ul, Lat]! 1 Vo double. Soc l 
tera ions in the brain dap icete that which 1» but a fnole object. Cle 
wile. 2. Vo fold together | 

Dv'eLicart, I. [of {f/icaturm, Lat.] 1. Any tranſcript of a 
writing, another corel; onden: to the frſt. I] nave relervd duplicates 
of the n:olt conſiderable. I ,,. 2. A ſecond letter patent 


F 
4+ 47 . 


granted by a lord chanc llor, of the ſame conte ts with the toruer. 
__Preiicare, ad. (trom the ver ] s. 


Dvuerticatt Propeytion, o. Dueticiri Pais [im arithmetic] ought 
to be well ciſtinguithed from double. In a feries of ,eomentcil pra- 
portions, the firſt term to tue third, 3+ aid oe in a duy ate ratio 
of the firit to the ſecond; or as its 1qu e is to the ſquire of the ſe- 
cond: thus in 2, 4, 8, 16, the ratio of 2 to 8 is duplica e of tuat of 
2 to 4; or as the ſquare of 2 to the iqu re of 4, wherefore te 
ratio is the proportion of ſquares as trip) cate is of cubes: ond the 
ratio of 2 to 8 is ſaid to be con. j Oude of that ot 2 to 4, and of 4 
to 8. | | 

Duetica rio, Lat. ſin the civil law] a term acfwering to te- 
joinder in the common. 

Durrica“ rio, Fr. [duplicazione, Ie. of Heli, Lat. in arihi- 
metic] 1. The act of multi, ling by 2. The clic cf a cube. 
Hale. 2. The act of doubiing or folding, the tulding of any thing 
back on itſelf. 3. A fold, a ne 

Durricariox [in law] an allegation brought in to weaken the 
pleader's reply. 

Durrica rio [in rhetoric] the ſame as anadiploſs. 

Dur rica riox of the Cale, is when md fide of a cube is found, 


which ſhall be double to a cube given. 


Dv'eLicaTurE [duplicatrra, Lat] any thing doubled, a fold. 

DvueLicaTuRE [with anatomiits] a doubling or folding of the 
membranes, or other like parts. 

DueLri'ciry [duplicite, Fr. dupiicis, gen. of #4; , Lat.] 1. Dou- 
bleneſs, the number of two. Do not atlect 4+p:7ci/ces Or Try leiten. 
Watts. 2. Deceit, douublenets of heart or tonguc. 

Du'raBLE, Fr. and Sp. [Arab fle. It. of 4. , ! at.] 1. Which 


is of long continuance, lafting. Stzong and duratie. Kaieigh, 2. 
Having ſucceſſive exiſtence. | 


Meaſures all things durable, | 
By pretent, paſt. and future. Nen. : 
 Du'raBLexEss [of durable] laſtingnets, power of laſting, 
Du's AL v, a. [of durat ie) in a latiing munacr. 
| Dura Mater, Lit. 7 4. the hard mother. . 
Dura Mater {in anatomy] a Rong thi k membrane, which lies 
or covers all the inner cavity of the crunium, and includes the whole 


brain, being itſelf lined on its inner or concave fide, with the pia ma- 
ter or meninx tenuis. 


Du's anct [of durus, hard, or dure. Lat]! 1. Impriſonment, 
onfinement, power of a jay lor, a prin, Languiſhing in durance. 
South. 2. Continuance, duration. Of how ſhort dararce was this 
new made ſtite. hau. | | 

Dura'Tiox [deree, Fr. durata, It. dura, Sp. of duratio, Lat.] 
1. A ſort of diſtance or length; an idea that we get by attending to 
the fleeting, and perpetual; ome paits of ſucceſſion. Locke. 2. 
The power of continuance. Duration is eliential to happineſs. Rogers. 

. Length of continuance. Not only great in its nature, but alto in 
its duration, that it ſhould have a due length in it. Hddfon. 

Duration [in philoſophy | is twofold, imaginary or real. 

Imaginary Dux 710%, is that which is on'y Framed by the work- 


ing of fancy, when there is not any iuch thing in nature. See Ca- 


RINTHIANISM. 

Real Duxariox, is alſo diſtinguiſhed into extrinfical and perma- 
nent, Sc. | : ; | 

Extrivfical Dux aT10N, is the making a comparifon between dura- 
tion and ſomething elſe, making that thing to be the mraſare cf it 
So time is divided into years, months and days; this is called duration, 
though improperly. | . 

Permanent Dus. ATTiox {in metaphyfics] is ſuch, the parts of whois 
eſſence are not in flux; as eternity. Sce ETIEKN AL. 

Succeſſive Dux Ar iox, is a duration the parts ct whoſe efenc: ore 
in a continual flux ; as time. : : 

Duration of an Eclip/e fas aſtronomy] is the time the ſun or 
moon remains eclipſed or darkened in any part. 

Dr' abs ſin aicient deeds] a cope or thicker cf a wood, in a 
valley. 

To Dusk [durer, Fr. durave, It. and Lat.] to laſt, to endure. 
Pleaſures are moſt pleaſing while they du, Nei. | 

| 5 L Du's zT vr 


DU T 


Doturteu, of. of dure, or due, and f durable, being of 


„ eortoumne, the 4e oak, whole ſap is not yet dried. 
Diario nf ding. not having continuance. Falſe 
and % learns; Fele gl. 
Dre % of dur ties, hardneſ, or hardſhip] hardſhip, 
con en en ent. ſeve Ny. 


Duress. ar Dee t in law} a plea made by way of exception, 
© eh being nl dg den at the but of the plaintiff, or who is 
&:horwite hat * wet by ener threats or beating, Se. 15 forced ti 
1. „ bond t him during his reſtraint; the law holding all ſuch 
£ conded, and dur, being p!caded, Niall deſeat the 


« * * 
ei neee e ve 


} a dwarf, a thick and ſhort 


ebe 
141, RG 1 


OTH), 
; Len u, 2 1.2fant, healthy. large city, on an hill in the north 
8 & and, „nent wr ounded by the river Were, and is about 79 
vers older thin tle conquett, an epicopal lee being erccied here in 
hi. {his is reputed one of the beſt biſhoprics in England, and 
the Minges in the viſhop's gift the richeſt. It is about 262 miles 
from Loden, ard fads two members to parliament. "The biſhopric, 
or ne of Durham. alſo ſends two members to parhament. 
Dent, a market town of Glouceſterthirs, 97 miles from 
Lond. x 
Den, pr/p. [this word is rather a participle of dure; as, during 
life. 4+ nte ct, life continuing, ding my pleaſure, my pleaſure 
continaing the tame. Jen] while any thing laſts, for the time 
of iis cuntinuance. | | | 
Dr“ ir {of dw, Fr. of duns, Lat.] hardneſs, firmneſs. In- 


diſſtnuble 4urity. I tom. | 


. ca $ Joan WV 
x. {prab. of Teo x, Sax. 


DuxsT pre. of dave. [dire of dran, Sax.] did dare. See 3 als i 


Dart. Tie C uiftans gart have no i ages. Stilling feet. 
Dv's5Ley { in eld records] blows without wounding or bloodſhed, 
dry blows. | | 
Duss, . from the adj ] 1. Tendeney to darkneſs. Duſt of 
the eveniny. 2. Darkn«is of colour, tendency to blackneſs. | 
dme Grinkied fr ckles on his tace were fern, 
V ho © A tet off the v. hutencf of the ſkin. Dryden. 
Drex, „ {uyuct, Du.] 1. Tendency to darkneſs. 
coloured, dat ith, 
jo Dir, . [from the noun] to make dark. 
To Desk, <-rb rent, to grow difkith. | 


2. Dark 


Dru, or Du's x, adj. [prob of diene, Sax. or, according 


to Cf bon of Sgr. . Gr. dark, ſhadv] ſomewhat dark, obſcure, 
inchning tod ns: a» the time between day andniglt. Da/{- ſinoke. 
See, er. Di torch. Shakeſpeare, 2. Tending to blackneſs, dark 
coloured. A , tit dure. Hatton. A 4% brown colour. Bacon. 
2. Gloomy, intellectually clouded. Lite, this 4#y ſcene of horror. 
Bertier, 

Dr'-:+10v0P, a city of Germany, on the caſtern ſhore of the 
Rhine 2 nes north of Cologn. 
Des [uf x, Sax. ] 1. Earth or matter reduced to ſmall particles. 
D hp it the fruitfulneſs of trees. Bacen. 2. The grave, the 
flac of dien. Shall to 4% return. Milton. 3. A mean de- 
je cd tate God raifeth up the poor out of the duff. 1 Samuel. 

| A bi 1 of arch Dust is worth a king's ranſom, 

te wat blows in the Deer will fill his eyes, | 
The meaning of this proverb is, that he v ho meddles with quarrels 
which do nt concern him. ſeldom comes off unhurt. Solomon ſays; 
He tar m4 les wicha firife that belongs not to him, is as it he took a 
don hy the eas, 3 


Den un tapers] money; as, down with your auß, that is, 


pay your reckoning ; a ver, low word. 

io Dur, zr at. [from the noun} 1. To caſt duſt upon. 2. 
To! erm wh, to beit duſt out of any thing. See Dusr v. 

Di 11s ſon, zinc; pe, Sax ] the condition of a thing covered, 


ce with, wr eo filling of duſt. 
Pu ins Fof it and man; one who carries away duſt or aſhes. 
Then {man's cart. Gar. | 
Bus urig, Sag. ] 1. Covered or fouled with duſt. 
Lu heus | 


Tac palace tone. Thomſen. „ 
2. File! with duſt, clouded with duſt. Arms and the duffy field. 
Drins, 

Del y Foot [old law term] a foreign trader or pedlar who has 
no ſcitiuh n hahittion. 

Durch, the ind abitauts of the ſeven united 
called the Hollanders. | 

Du'Tertss [duct gfe, Fr. ducheſſa, It. dumeza, Sp. and Port. ducifa, 
Lat.] che wife of a duke; a lady who has the ſovereignty of a duke- 
dom. 

Du'reny [,, Dn. Jacki, Fr.] 1. The territory of a duke. 
"The 4.tchy of Savoy. Adrien, 

2. In England it ſignifies a ſeigniory or lordſhip eſtabliſhed by the 
king under that title, with honours, privileges, &c. | 

DuTciy Cour! [of the county palatine of Lancaſter] a court 
wherein al! matters relating to the durchy are decided by the decree 
of the chancellor of that court. 

Dertons fof 7-73] 1. Obedient, reſpectful to thoſe who have 
natural or le authority A dwecus daughter. Dryden. 2. Ob- 
ſequious to good Gr bad purpoſes. | 

Every beat more dureous at her call. Milton. 
2. Enjvined by day er by the relation of one to another. 
Ke!cate all / 72s ties. Shakeſpeare, 

Dvu'rievi, 24. {of h and full} 1. Obedient, obſervant of one's 
duty. he molt Ae fon. Seauife, 2. Expretiive of reſpect, re- 
ſpectful. Dutiſul reverence. Sidnex. 

Dv*rirul Ly, d. [of Ait! 1. Obediently, ſubmiſſively. 2. 
Reverently, reſpectfully. Dag watching by her mother. Siducy. 

Du"iieur.xe>s [of A 1. Obedience, obſervance of one's 
duty. Dutifany; ro parents. Dryden. 2. Reverence, reſpect. Du- 
1:/4..0:6/5 in friends and relatives. Taylor. 

Der LA. of deusir. Fr. or of dubite, It. or d:bitum officium, of 
Ad., Lit. 1. Any thing that one ought or is obliged to do. The 


A. 


dence. 


provinces, otherwiſe 


Lat. Cum furor haud dubius 82 mauiſaſia phrenefis, ut hoculpes 


The motto, Da gleriam Des. 


DYE 


duty of parents. Locke. 2. Acts or forbearances required by religion 
Gr morality. Our duty is ſet down in our prayers. Taylor. z. Obe 
dionce or ſubmittion due to parents, governors, or ſuperiors. Not 
probable that thoſe ſhouid have ſenſe of duty to the king, that had 
none to God. Decay of Picty. 4. An a& of reverence or reſpect 
Did 4-ty to their lady as became. Spenſer. f 

Dur [ma og. Ne paid to the king for the cuſtom of 

ads im or e ; as tunnage, poundage, Sc. 2. A publi 
— Sc. — duties = taxes. As. . 

Durty {in military affairs] 1. The exerciſe of thoſe functions that 
belong to a ſoldier, the buſineis of a ſoldier on guard. "The regiment 
did duty. Clarerdin. 2. The war ſervice. All parties tir d with 
the duty of the day. Clarendon. 

Durv'uvisark, Lat. [dum vi, Lat.] the office of the duum- 
viri, or two men in equal authority ; Roman magiltrates. 

Dvuvu'rviri Sacrorum (among the Romans] two magiſtrates in 
free towns, the /me that the coxsuts were in Rome; who were 
ſworn to ſerve the city faithfully, and were allowed to wear the robe 
called prætexta. | 

Duu'tavirs Navales, Lat. [among the Romans] were the ſane 
_—_— appointed to take care of their fleet, to fit out ſhips, a:d 
pay the ſailors. 

Duu'mvirr Capitales, Lat. [among the Romans] were the; 


in criminal cauſes; but it was lawful to ——— 


le. 
walk, the herb ſleeping or deadly nightſhade. 
Dwankr [dpeoph, or dpeonx, Sax. dwergh, Du. werg, Ger. di. 
verg, Su.] 1. A perſon of a very low ſtature, below the common ſize. 
Such du were ſome kind of apes. Brown. 2. Any animal or 
plant below its natural bulk. One duarf was knotty and crooked. 
Bacon. 3. An attendant on a lady or knight in romances. Spenſer 
4. It is uſed often by botaniſts in fition ; as, 
Dwanr Jes [with gardeners} certain trecs fo called, by reaſon of 
the lou neſs of their ſt. ture, which produce good table fruit. | 
To Dwanr, verb act. [from the noun] to hinder from ing to 
2 natural ſize, to make little. Ihe whole ſex is &:carfed and ſhrunk. 
ſon. 
Dwa'krisu, adj. [of dwarf] being below the natural fize, 
def; icable. 22 fi . — 4 85 
Dwa"rFISHLY, adv. [of dwarf] in a dwarfiſh manner. 
. Ess [of dwarfs] of ſtature. Glanville 
t. | 
To Duaurt, verb add. Idpelian, Sax. to wander, dwaelcn, Du. 
to be delirious. A — — mentioned by Junivs. I 
To DweLL. irr. vero nut. pret. and fart. dwelt or dwelled [of 
dpelian, dax. Dueſgci,Dan. wuala, O. Teut. is ſtay, delay, Auelia, Iſland. 
to ſtay, to ſtand (till. 7ovnſn] 1. To abide in, to inhabit. He ſhall 
dre / alone. Lewitiws. 2. To live in any form of habitation. 
ere ung in tabernacles. Hebrews, 3. To be in any ſtate. By de- 
ſtruction dave// in doubtful joy. Shakeſpeare. 4. Lo be ſuſpended 
with attention. | 
I h attentire queen 
Daerelt on his accents. Smith. | 
5. To have the mind fixed upon, to hang with fondneſs. 
Such was that face on which I dwelt with joy. Pope. 


6. To continue long ſpeaking. We have d:e/t long on the confide- 


ration of ſpace. Locke. 
* DwEeLL, verb act. to inhabit. We who dell this wild. 
tom. 

Dwe'LLer [of el]! one who inhabits, or lives in a place. 
Houſes being kept up. did enforce a ue er. Bacon. 

DwtE'LLISG, jubft. [ot d=-ell] 1. A habitation, a of reſi - 
dence. Several dwellings. Bacon. 2. State of life, mode of liv:- 
ing: My deuel ing ſhall be with the beaſts of the field. Prophet 

ariel. 

Dw+L1ixG-#0'vusF, ſubf. [of direll and houſe] the houſe at which 
a perſon lives. Cited at the place of his A - hẽe Apliffe. 

DwELiLixNG rc, af. [of duell and place] the place of reſi- 
People change their dwelling-places. Spenjer. 

Dw1i'xev {of dpinan, _ coniumed. 

To Dwi'xbLE, werb act. [of dpinan, Sax.] 1. To decreaſe, to 
decay to loſe bulk. Proper uames d:ri=d/e to monoſyllables. Addiſcn. 
2. 10 degenerate, to fink. The expected council was dwindling 
into a conventicle. Atterbury. 3. To waſte, to wear away, to grow 
feeble, to loſe health. By a wrench or a blow, the whole leg Joles 
its rength and dwindles away. Locke. 4. To fall away, to moul- 
der off, in a paſſive form. Only five hundred foot, three hun- 
dred horſe, left with him; the reſt were dwindled away. Clarendon. 

Dye [dea or deah, Sax. 4, Fr.] 1. Colour, tinfture, hue. 2. A 
ſmall cube of bone or ivory, with the numbers from 1 to 6, on the 


fix faces, to play with. | 
Better yvYE 2 beggar than live a beggar ; or, 
It is a follp to live poor to ov rich. 


moriare , egenti vivere fato. meaning is, it is r to enjoy 
what we have ourſclves, than, in order to leave an eſtate, to live 
penuriouſiy in the midft of plenty. 

Dre {in architecture] 1. The middle of the pedeſtal, or that part 
which lies between the baſe and the cornice, — made in the 
form of a cube or dye. 2. A cube of ſtone placed under the feet of a 
ſtatue and under its pedeſtal, to raiſe it and ſhew it the more. 

To Dye [vea;zan, Sab. to tinge, or Jv, Gr. to waſh or water] 


to give things a colour. 


To Dye, irr. verb dy pan, Sax. doe, Dan. doo, Su. ] to depart this 
life, to give up the ghoſt. 

Dye», ret. did die. See To Dre. 

Dy't&s-WEED, an herb uſed in os yellow. 

Dy'trs were incorporated by king Henry VI. their arms are ſable, 
a chevron engrail d between 3 madder bags argent, banded and corded 
or. They are the 13th company, their iwpporters 2 lions crown:d or. 
They had a hall before the tre in 
16663 but it not having been erected ſince, they now meet at Salters 


Hall. | 
Dr'ixc 


D YS 


Dr'rxc, part. of to Le. 1. Expiring, giving up the ghoſt. 2. Gi- 
ving a new colour. See to Die. E THY 
Dy'xa-Ty [He, Fr. nal, It. omrazrnua, Gr.] a ſupreme go- 
vernment or £5 D ties before the flood. Hale. Alſo a ca- 
talogue or lift of the names of the ſeveral kings who have reigned ſuc- 


cem̃vely in a particular kingdom. 


DrxasT1ts, ſuperiors. The ancient Romans made two orders of 


Gods. The firſt were Dit majorum gentium, which they called the 
gods of the firſt order. The ſecond were the Dii minorum gentium, or 
the demi-gods. The Dii majorum gentium were 12 in number, and to 
them application was made only on extraordinary occaſions ; and the 
Dii minerum gentium were invoked in the affairs of ſmaller moment. 
Dy xasTies [with the ancient Egyptians] were a race of demi- 
„ heroes or kings, who governed ſucceſſively in Egypt, from 
enes the firſt, that had the name of Pharaoh, which name was con- 
tinued to his ſucceſſors, and ended in the zoth dyniity under Necta- 
nebo, who was vanquiſhed by Artaxerxes Occhus, king of Perſia, 
A. M. 3704, and driven into Ethiopia. 
Dvyxpime'rxet, Lat. one of the names of the eſs Veſta. 
Dyv'rrycna, or DiiyTYCHa [N Ax, of 0; twice, and mr:7oow, 
Gr. to fold, g. 4. duplicates] a fort of public regiſtcr, among the un- 
cients, of the names of the magi among the heathens, and of bi- 
ſhops, living and defunt, Sc. among the Cirittians, Sce Dip- 
TYCH. | | 

Dy'rce, or Disc, a mournful ditty or ſong over the dead, a lau- 
datory ſong. See Dice. | 

Drs@$STHE'S1A, Lat. [&vraiodncia, of dus, ill, amiſs, or difficult, and 
agnes, Gr. ſenſe] a detect or difficulty in ſenſation, or in the fa- 
culty of 
the ” dus or dys in Greek, will ſerve as a key to the enſuing com- 
| 8. | 
3 - Lat. [%oxmc:2, of dug and xwno:;, Gr. motion] an 
inability or ditficulty in moving. 

Dy'sceasy [8 
qual mixture of elements in the blood or nervous juice, or an intempe- 
rature when ſome humour or quality abounds in the body. | 

Drsecor'a, Lat. [%onxuc, of Su; and ax, Gr. hearing] hardneſs 
or dulneſs of hearing. | 

Dysx' xray [dy/enterie, Fr. diffenteria, It. diſenteria, Sp. dtn: 
paz, of des and e7rier, Gr. a bowel} the bloody-ilux, a looſencſs with 
g7ipings in the belly, voiding blood, ſlime, corrupt matter; and even 

inny pieces of the bowels, often accompanied with a continual fever 


wing things by the ſenſes. N. B. 'I his explication of 


oxpa012, of dg and xpacr;, Gr. conſtitution] an une- 


DVS 


Drs:xTt'ric Fever, a fever accompanied with a dyſentcry, 

; DrszeuLo'TiCa, Lat. [3vormeAorine, of dus and nw e., Gr. 
cicatnizang] great incurable ulcers, properly ſpeaking, hard to cica- 
trize, or cure. 

DY'sz&T, a parliament town of Scotland, in the county of Fife, 
ſituated on the northern ſhore of the trith of Forth, about 11 miles 
north of Edinburgh. 


_ Drzut'Lets, Lat. [of Jes and he., Gr. an ulcer] an ulcer that 
is hard to cure. 


 Dr"sis [ dvcig, of deseo, Gr. to ict] the ſeventh houſe in an aſtrolo- 
gical ſcheme of the heavens. 


Drsxo'wy [3v-rpun, of dec and ue, Gr. a law] an ill ordering 
or conſtituting of laws. 

— Drxv'ves [$0ov%a, of %; and ). Gr. odour] ſending forth an 
ill or unſavoury ſmell ; flinking. 

D* 3 ($:222:$ia, of 3v; and geit, Gr. the appetite] a de- 
ca or want of appetite, proceeding from an ill datos imi- 
nithed action of 8 s ee 
; Drzra"Twia [ $voraHa, of 3; and ca. Gr. pation, temper} an 
impatient temper ; allo a languilhing noder {ome wonble oi wind ot 
grievous diſcaie. 

DiSPEP>1A Lrert dia, of I; and ars, of xu, Gr. to conccét] 
a difliculty of digellion or ferent ation in the loluach or guts. 

Drsrt'esy [devedta, Gr.} the fuce with Dyertr ig. 

Dwösruos {dvogana, of 2v; and Pam, Or. a voice} a difliculty in 
ſpeaking, occafioncd by au ill diipoſition of the organs. 

D: sSyHo'r1aA, Lat. [Jr. of Jv; and pere, Or. to bear] an im- 
patience in bearing or ſuffering afflictions. 

Drs»y%'ta, Lat. [ ovonrua, ol 2v; and Tron, Of *, Gr. to breat'.e] 
diſnculty of breathing, h udneſs or ſtraitneſs of breath; purſineſs. 

Dysrutraytu'ra, Lat. [*v0Igarivras, of dv; and Harv, Gr. to 
heal} diſeaſes hard to be cured. | 

DY:THY'MIA, Lat. [ovoSumn, of Jv; and Sen., Gr. the mind] an 
indiſpoſition of the mind. 

Des! 0'CHIA, Lat. [vvrozua, of Jus and Tixlw, Gr.] a difficulty of 
bringing forth, or a pretcrn..tural birth. a 

Dystavcht'Asts [of 2; and Tpxzor;, Gr.] a continu?] defluxion 
of te rs from the pricking ot hairs in the eyelids, which grow under the 
natural hairs. | | | 

DrYsu's1a [cvozpa, of 3; and ur, Gr. the urinc] a ditiiculty ot 
making water, attended with a ſcalding heat. 

Dv*v«vy, the ſame with Dycurra, a continual piſſing, or a Lot 
ſary, dilliculty of making water. Harvyy, | 


E A C 


e. Roman; E e, Italie; E e, Engliſh; E e, Saxon; E «, 
— are the fifth letters in order of their reſpective alpha- 


E, has two ſounds, long, as theme, and ſhort, as pen; 

E is the moſt frequent vowel in the Engliſh language : for ic 

not only is uſed like the reſt in the beginning or end of words, but has 

for the moſt part the peculiar quality of /engthening the foregoing 

vowel. As, chin, chine, nöd, node, plim, plame, c. Yet we 

ſometimes find it final, where yet the foregoing vowel is not lengthened, 

as gone, done, cdge, give. Anciently almoſt every word ended with 
Ee, as, man, manne, great, greate, need, neede, flock, flocke. 

E, called e final, is quieſcent, and ſerves only to lengthen the fore- 
going. vowel, and diſtinguiſh ſeveral Engliſh words, as fire, fir, fire, 
fir, Oc. but in foreign words it makes a ſyllable, as, epitome, Sc. 

Foreigners reckon it a fault in our alphabet, that the name of this 
letter only expreſſes its power when long, and that when ſhort it has a 
different power, not diſtinguiſhed by its name or character. And that 
it ſometimes has another power very different from either the long or 
ſhort one in its common uſe or acceptation. It is probable that this e 
fina! had at firſt a ſoft ſound agreeing in power with Fr. e feminine, and 
that afterwards it was in poetry either mute or vocal, as the verſe re- 
quired, till at laſt it became univerſally ſilent. 

E is frequently ſet for , Lat. as i. e. for id /, that is. 

E, numerically, ſignifies 250. | 

E is a Latin prepoſition uſed in the compoſition of Engliſh words, 
and ſignifies out, of, from, Sc. 

Ea, is in Engliſh an improper dipthong, in which only the e is 
heard, and has four different powers, as in eat, great, head, heart. 
It has the found of long. Thee is commonly lengthened rather by 

the immediate addition of a, than by the appoittion of e to the end of 
of the word, as men, mean, fell, ſeal, net, near. 

Ea, or Eay, at the end of names, either of perſons or places, is ei- 
ther from the Saxon 1x, an iſland, as Ramſay, Sc. or from ea, Sax. 
water, or from leag, Sax. a field. 

Eacn [elc, Sax elk, Du. and L. Ger.] 1. Either of two. 
are for each other's uſe diſpos'd. D-yder. 
ber. This ſenſe is rare, except in poctry. 


Both 


2. Every one of any num- 


Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well his helm. Allien. 


E A 


3. To each the correſponent word is other, whether ufed of two cr of 
a greater number. "Tis faid they eat each other. ; 

Eav, a contraction of eadig. Sax. happy at the beginning of miny 
names, is now contracted to ed, as Exxvard, Edmund, Eu. Ead 
may alſo in ſome cuſes be derived from the Sax. each, which ſignifies 
* gentle, mild. | 
 Eapt'LMaAN, or 
Ger.] a nobleman. 5 

Ebru, Lat. the ſame, of the feminine gender, as ſemper eadem, 
always the ſame. | | | 

Ea'ctr [tat, C. Brit. eagon, Sax. acer, Lat. aigre, Fr. agro, It. 
and Sp.] 1. Sharp, ſour, tart. Eger droppings into milk. Shake- 
ſpeare. 2. Farneit, vehement, acdently wilhing, hotly longing, 
Eager on his bliſs. Addiſon. 3. Sometimes with of, ſometines with or 
or after before the thing ſought. 4. Hot of diſpoſition, impetuous. 
Eager clamours of diſputan's. 5. Quick, buſy, cafly put in action. 
Prompt and eager on it. AdZ/pr. 6. Kecn, ſevere, biting. The cold 
becometh more eager. Bacen, 7. Brittle, not ilexible, not ductile. A 
cant word among artificers. Gold will be fo eager, as artifls call it, 
that it will as little endure the hammer as glals. Locke, 

The EAdER. Sce Eacke. | | 5 

FAa'GtRLY, adv. [of cager] 1. Earneſtly, vehemently, with ar- 
dour or impetuoſity of inclination. To the holy war how faſt and 
eagerly did men go. Su,. 2. Hotly. Took it too eager!;, Shake- 
freare. 3. Keenly, ſharply. Rain troze eager/y. Knolles. 

Ex'cerxtsss [cazorney ye, Sax.] 1. Tartmefs, ſharpneſs in taſte. 
2. Vehemence, unpetuoſity. The eagerneſs and height olitheir de- 

votion. DH. 3. Keenaeſs of defire, ardour. "The eagern:/; and 
ſtrong bent of the mind. Locke. : 

F Ul E 2 Er. agaila, Sp. aguia, Port. aqua, It. and Lat.! 
1. A bird of prey, ſaid to be the moſt ſu ift, moſt itrong, mot 1 
borious, moſt generous, moſt bold, and more able to endure the mi; 


ADE Lux [zdelman, Sax, edelman, Du. and 


a 
A. 


E A R 


Arts ſtill follow'd where Rome's eagles flew. Pepe. 

And being accounted one of the moſt noble bearings in armory, 13 
not to be given by kings of arms to any, but thoſe who far exceed 
others in bravery, gencrofit;, and other good qualities 
An Excte Dijplaxed [in heraldry} fignifies an eagle with two 
head, and the imperial eagle has been ſo repreſented ever fince the 
Roman empire was divided into the caltern and weſtern. 3 

An Excit Expanded ſin heraldry] i. e. with its wings and tail 
ſpread abroad. commonly called a ſpread eagle, is ſo repreſented. 
becauſe chat is the natural poſture of the bird, when it faces the fun 
to recover its vigour. LET : 

in Excue Diſplayed, denotes her induſtrious exerciſe, and [hiero- 
plyphically] fignites a man of action, who is always employ'd in ſome 

mportant affair. : 

The Eaclk is a noble bird, and {hieroglyphically] repreſented a 
brave diſpoſition, that contemned the difficulties of the world, and the 
diſgrace of fortune, and alſo an underſtanding emplo; ed in the ſearch 
of ſublime myſteries. ; f 
An Eacit [hicroglyphically] alſo repreſented proſperity, majeſty, 


and liherality. Muntter ſays, that the eagle freely gives of its prey to 


the birds that come round about it, when it has caught any thing. t 
An F.aGlt — thunderbolts under the fun, with the inſcription 
Uni ſcrvio, is an emblem of loyalty. 
EacLes catch no flies. ED” 
Excit's Stone, a ſtone ſaid to be found in an eagle's neſt. It con- 
tains in a cavity within it a ſmall looſe ſione. which rattles when it is 
ſhaken, and every foſſil with a nucleus in it has obtained the name. 
On idle and imaginiry virtues has been raiſed all the credit which this 
famous follil poſleſſed for many ages. Hi. i. | 
An Exel E flying againſt the wind, is an emblem of ſtedfaſtneſs. 
Ea'cttr {aig/crte, Fr.] a young or {nail eagle. The eagle is ſaid 
to prove his eaglets ia the brightneſs ot the ſun; if they ſhut —_—_ 
lids, ſhe difown them. An Eagle with three eag/es tyring on her 
breaſt, and the fourth pecking at one of her eyes. Davies. 
E.'cre, H. [gre in Runic, is the ocean, vggia in Iſlandiſn, is 


to apitare, to incite. J] a tide ſwclling above another tide, ob- 


ſervable in the river Severn. | | 
As an eagre rides in triumph o'er the tide. Dryden. 
Eax, or ExE [zak, Six.} eternity, for ever. 
Fa'lot Ma ſealbennan, Sax.] the ſame amon 
earl was with the Danes, and next in dignity to 
alderman. | 
A Ex110'spa [alkopba, Sax.] the privilege of aſſaing and ſelling 
cer. 
EA,. falt. Team, Sax. com, Du.] uncle. A word ſtill uſed in 
= wilder parts of Staffordſhire. The ticaſon of thy wretched came. 
airfax. | | 
Ka Eax {eacr1an, Sax. to conceice] to bring forth young, ſpoken 
O7 a ewe. | 
Ear (ear, Sax, err, Dan. bort, Du. ohir, Ger. oreille, Fr. orec- 
cd. It. egi. Sp. orelva, Port. auris, Lat.] 1. The inftrument or 
organ of hearing in an :nimal budy. His ears are open unto their 
cry. P/alms. 2. The handle of ſeveral forts of veſſels tor liquors, be- 
ing a prominence raiſed thereon for the ſake of taking hold. A pot 
without an car. Sevift. 3. That part of the ear that ſtands promi- 
nent. Bore his car through with an awl. Exodus. 4. Power of judging 
of harmony, the ſenſe of hearing. 5. The head, the perſon; in fa- 
miliar language. Ihe city beaten down about their ears. Anolles. 6. 
The higheil part of a man, the top. Up tothe ears in love. L'Eftrange. 
7. The pri-ilcge of being readily and kindly heard, favour. Give no 
ear to his tuit. Bacen. 8. Diſpoſition to like or diſlike what is heard, 
judgment, taſte. 'The ſtile 2 — of thoſe times. Den am. 9. To 
fall together by the Ears, to hight, to quarrel [Dutch, dorlogen] 4 
familiar phraſe. Fel! together ly the ears at fifty cuffs. More. 10. To 
fot by the Ea-s, to cuuſe ſtriſe, to make to quarrel : In low language. 
It is uſual 10 je: theſe poor animals by tle cars. Addiſon. | 
| ide Ears and a ſhert tongue, 
The Germ. ſay ; Hore allea, 


the — as 
THELING ; an 


Lat. Aud: multa, Ieguere temęeſti va. 


lerne viel, ſage wenig. (Hear all, learn much, and ſpeak little.) To 


haar, fee, and ſay little, is a fign of prudence. 
| | In at one Ear and gut at t' other. 


* 


It. Dentro da ⁊n orecchia & fuore dall altra. The Italians fay | 


likewiſe, Hawere orccchie di mercante. (To have a merchant's or 

man's ears.) hat is, for the ſake of his intereſt not to give heed, or 
be affronted at every refiettion or unjuſt obſcrvation of his cuſtomer. 

| | be can't bear on that car. | 


The Germ. ſay; En hat nur ein rcchres chr. (He has but one | 


right ear; or, Et hat keine ohren dan. (He has no ears [or inclina- 
tion] to it. That is, to what is * to him, or deſired of him. 
Er (at, Dan. achr, Ger.] a ſpike of corn, that part which con- 
tains the ſeeds. An ear of wheat. Bacon. 
To Ea x, verb neut. to ſhoot out ears, ſpoken of corn. 1 
1 [ſpoken of a horſe} is when he carries his ears pointed 


To Ean, or To Ax E, werb af. [of eapian, Sax. of aro, Lat} 


To till, to plough, or fallow the ground. There ſhall be neither ear- 
ing nor harveſt. Gen. | 
Eaux ABLE, or ARaBLE {arobile, It. arabilis, Lat.] fit to be plough- 


ed, e.. 
EarED, adj. [of ear] 1. Having ears or organs of hearing. 2. Ha- 
ving ears, or ripe corn. The — * of the thrice ear 4 field. Pepe. 


Ears (in a ſhip] is that part of the bolt rope which is left open 
in the form of a ring at the four corners of the ſail. — 

Farixc [of eanian, Sax. ] a gathering of ears of corn. 

Earins / ime, the time of harveſt. 

EARL. {eopl, Sax. ceona, Dan. of eop, honour, and ethel, Sax. 
noble] a title of nobility between a marquis and a viſcount, now the 
third degree of rank: It is a title more ancient with us than thoſe ei- 
ther of dukes or marquiſes, and the firſt earl created in England was 
Hugh de Puſaz, earl of Northumberland, by king Richard I. Sel- 
den however ſceuis to think it was in uſe in the time of the Saxons : 
21 dignity of earl (ſays he, Tities of Honour, P. H. Ch. F. p. 50.) 
avas attributed to the fume perſons that before bad the dignity of EaLvor- 
IN; and BALDERMEN (which ve is suritten ALDERMAN) Was 


ſies ſuch parts of this globe as are capable, being e 


EAR 


transferred to dewers others of leſs note, which rema;n regnen f ; 
to this day. And this application of the word Ear, — in ray = 
age of the SAXOXS. | | 
EarL's Coronet, has no flowers raiſed above the circle like that of 
5 duke or marquis, but only points riſing, and a pearl on each of 


em. 

EAA bũ [ :onlbom, Sax. ] the dignity and juriſdiction 
Earldom of * Seen ſer. ; e en 

Ealal v. adj. {zplic, of æn. Sax. before, aatie, Dan.] being ſ-on _ 
as to time, or with reſpect to any thing eiſe. Early times of the 
church. South. PER ; 

EarLy. adv. betimes, forward. Inſtilling ear!y i i 
minds religion. Addiſon. — 

EarLy to go to bed, and Eaury to tiſe, 

FOE” — a man „ = wiſe, | 

\ lefſen to lazy people, which one would think every conſid 
perſon ſhould follow : And indeed, if three ſuch valuable * 
tions won't induce a man to it, nothing will. Long lyers in bed have 
— a ſaying (tho a filly one) which they are apt to re: urn in ex- 


They who ate EaaLy up, and have no buſineſs, habe either an ill 
bed, an ill wife, or an ill conſcience, 

The Germ. ſay ; Morgen donde bringt geld in munde, (The 

morming hour brings gold in its mouth. ) 
8 3 bird ta ches the worm. Or, 
cow that's firfl up gets the firſt of the dew. 
Theſe two proverbs — —— 1 and induſtry. 
EazLy ſow, tarLy mom. 


The ſooner a man ſets about a buſineſs, the ſooner he reaps the be- 


neſit of it. 


It eanLy pricks that will be a thorn, * 
The inclinations and tendencies of children are ſoon to be diſco- 
vered, and conſequently eaſy to be provided for or againſt, if at- 
tempted with an earneſt and fleady mind. The Lat. fay; Protinus ap- 
paret, gui 4 bore; frag ifere Julare. 8 
Earu Marfoal [of carl and manſbal] he that has the chief care of 
military or — ſulemnities. The great eari-maral orders their 


array. Dryden. 

Ea'rLixEss [of early, of æn, Sax. before now] quickneſs of any 
action as to time, or with reſpect to any thing elie. Ihe earlineſs of 
coming up. Bacon. | 

To Earn, verb af. [eanman, eannan, zpman, Sax. anon, Teut. 
all which Caſaubon derives of agvgas, Gr. as he does likewiſe earncf. 
See infra] 1. To get or obtain by labour, as hire, or by any other 
performance. They cars their honours hardly. Bacon. 2. To gain, 
to obtain in - 3- To have compaſſion. 

To do the act that might th addition earn, 
Not the world's maſs of vanity could make me. Shzleſprare. 

* Eaux, Yor Sec To Years. 

a "KNEST, uh. [ernitz, penge, Dan. arres, Fr. „ handſcl} 
1. Token of ſomething of the ſame kind in futurity. PE handſel 5 
earneſt of that which is to come. Hooker. 2. Money advanced to 
compleat or aſſure a verbal bargain, and bind the parties to the per- 
formance thereof. Pay back the carne penny. Decay of Piety. z. 
Seriouſneſs, a ſerious event, not a jeſt, feality, not a reigned ap- 
pearance. Take heed that this jeſt do not once turn to carne. Sid- 


ney. | 

EanxzsT, adj. [eonnepr, Sax.] 1. Eager, vehement, induſtrious, 
diligent. 2. Important, weighty. 

Ea"rnESTLY, adv. [of carne]! 1. Warmly, aſſectionately, in- 
tenſcly. The good opinion of the world every man mott earne/tly de- 
fires. South. 2. Eagerly, vehemently, defirouſly. Why ſo carne 
ſeek you to put up that letter. Shakeſpeare. 

Ea'anesTxEss [eonne „Sax. ] 1. Vehement or ſtrong de- 
fire or endeavour, impetuoſity. Earne/ine/s, perſiſting and importu- 
nity. Bacon. 2. Solemniiy. zeal. A ſhew of gravity and carne. 
Atterbury. 2 licicude, intenſeneſs. Overſtraining and earzeſtneſs 
of finiſhing their pieces. Dryden. | 

EAa'xxixG, rennet to turn milk into cheeſe-curds. 

Earxxixe [eannung, Sax.] compation. See Yeu. | 

EarrixG [of ear and ring] jewels ſet in a ring and worn at the 


ears, a woman's ornament hanging at her ears. A lady beſtow'd 


earrings upon a favourite lamprey. Arbuthnet. 
EsuoOr, ſab. reach of the ear, the ſpace within which words 
may be heard. Stand you out of earftor. Dryaer. 

Ears4, /ubft. [from car, to plough] a ploughed field. Fires 
oft are good on barren earfoes made. May. N 

EaxsT, formerly. Milton. See Exsr. 3 

Eauru [eopth, Sax. or earth, acrve, Du. erde, Ger. jorden, Dan, 
erda, Teut. autha, Goth, tere, Fr. terra, Lat. Tn, Gr.] 1. One of 
the four elements, as diſtinct from air, fire, or water, ſoil or terrene 
matter. | 
Water, earth, 

And air, atteſt his bounty. Thomſon. 
2. The terraqueous globe, this lower ball. This ſolid globe welive upon 
is call'd the earth : which word, taken in a more limited ſenſe, ſigni- 
to the air, 
to give rooting and nouriſhment to plants, ſo that may ſtand and 
pu in it. Locke. 3. The different modification of terrene matter. 

n this ſenſe it has a plural. The five gencra of earths are; 1. Boles. 
2. Clays. 3. Marls. 4. Ochres; al 5. Tripelas. Hill. 

The opinion of the ancients concerning the figure of the earth, 
was very different from what is now believed. Poet Greg 
excommunicated and depoſed Virgilius, biſhop of Straſburg, for aſ- 
ſerting the antipodes. And many of the — 2 believed it to be 
a cone or high mountain, by which they accounted for the diſap 

nce of the ſun at night. But the moderns have diſcovered 
y of the earth and water to be a globe, which may be proved by 
theſe plain and undeniable arguments. | 

1. It plainly appears that the earth is globular from the eclipſes of 
the moon ; for the ſhadow of the earth being always round, the earth, 
that is, the body that intercepts the beams of the ſun, and is the undiſ- 
puted cauſe of ſuch eclipſe, muſt of neceflity be of a round form. 

2. The nearer any perſon approaches to either of the poles, = 


EAR 


ſtars neareſt to the pole are the more elevated from the horizon to- 
wards the zenith ; and on the contrary, the farther a moves 
from the poles, the ſame ſtars ſeem to withdraw from him till they 

uite _ Again, they riſe and ſet ſooner to one that travels to 
| Eaſt, than they do to one that travels to the Weſt; infomuch, that 
if a perſon ſhould ſpend a whole year in going round the earth to the 
Eaft, he would gain a day ; whereas, on the contrary, in journeying 
the ſame weſtward, he would loſe a day. And this is actually ſeen 
between the Portugueſe in Macao, an iſland of the ſouth of China, and 
the Spaniards in the Philippine iſlands; the Sunday of the Portugueſe 


being the Saturday of the Spaniards ; occaſioned by the one's failing 
— and the other weſtward ; for the P 
u 


ſailing 
to the Eaſt Indies, and thence to Macao; and the Spa- 


niards p weſtward from Europe to America, and then to the 
_ ine i between them both, they have travelled round the 
3. That the world is round, is demonſtrated oy 0 that 
ngland 


have been made quite round it; for if a ſhip fitting out from 
and ſailing continually weſtward, ſhall at laſt come to the Eaſt Indies, 
and ſo home to England again, it is a plain demonſtration it is a globe 
and not a flat, a cube, a cone, or any other form. And theſe navi- 
gations have of late been frequently made, which put the matter out 
of all doubt. 

EaxTH. 1. A foſſil body, not ſoluble in water, infipid and untranſpa- 
rent; more fuſible than ſtone, ſtill friable, and containing uſually a 
ſhare of fatneſs, not diſpoſed to burn, flame, or take fire. 2. This 
world, oppoſed to other icenes of exiſtence. 

yſteries which heav'n . 
Will not have earth to know. Shakeſpeare. | 
3- The inhabitants of the earth. The whole earth was of one lan- 


oo Geneſis. 4. (from ear, to plow) turning up the ground in til- 
e. 


Such land as ye break up for barley to ſow, 

Tuo earths at the leaſt ere ye ſow it beſtow. Truffer. 
Earn [with chemiſts] is the laſt of the five chemical principles, 
or that part of bodies that moſt anſwers to what thy call caput mort or 
mortuum that remains behind in the furnace, and is neither capable of 
being raiſed by diſtillation, nor diſſolved by tolution. 

New Eaxru [with gardeners] that which never ſerved to the nou- 
riſhment of any plant lying three foot deep, or as far as there is any 
real earth; or elſe earth which hath been of a long time buiit upon, 
tho! it had borne before; or earth of a ſandy, loamy natwe, where 
cattle have been fed for a long time. 

Fall EarTtu [of eopth and peald, Sax. a field] earth left un- 

hed, to recover and gain heart. 5 

EarTH ſas an element] is repreſented in painting and ſculpture, 
by a woman fitting, holding in her right hand the terreſtrial globe, 
and in her left a cornucopiz, filled with fruit. 

Eaxru [as a deity with the ancients] wes repreſented by the god- 
deſs Cybele. 

To EarTH, verb aft. [eopthizan, Sax.] 1. To hide in earth. 
The fox is earth'd. Dryden. 2. Io cover with earth. Earth vp with 
freſh mould the roots. Ever. 

To EarTH, verb xevt. to retire under ground, to go into a hole as a 
badger or fox doth. Hence foxes earth'd, and wolves abhorr'd the 
day. Tickel. 

Ea'zTHBOARD [of earth and board] the plough board that turns 
over the earth. A deep head and a ſquare carthbeard, ſo as to turn up 
Aa furrow. Marti mer. . 
 Ea'xTHBORN [of earth and born] 1. Born of the earth. Slew the 
_ eart race. Prior. 2. Meanly born. Earthborn Lycon hall ai- 
cend the throne. Smith. 5 

Ea'RTAunOuxD [of cartb and bound] faſten'd in the earth. 
Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree | 
Unfix his cartbleund root? Shake prare. 

Ea'aTaex [of eopthen, Sax.] made of earth or clay. An urn or 
earthen pot. Wilkins. 

EA“RTUTLAx, a. [of carth and fax] a kind of fibrous foſſil, .cal- 
led aſbeſtos. Of Englith tile the coarſer for: is called plaiſter or par- 

get; the finer cart Hu, or ſalamander's hair. II v,] id. 


(of earthy] the quality of containing earth, groſſ- 


Ea"eTHLINxEss [of eorchzehcneppe, Sax.) earthly quality. 
_ Ex'rTuHLIXG, . [of earth] an inhabitant of the earth, a 
frail creature. To earthings, the footſtool of God, that ſtage which he 
_ rais'd for a ſmall time, ſeemeth magnificent. Drummond. | 

Ea'aTHIXG, part. of to earth {with gardeners] is the covering the 
roots of trees, plants, &c. with carth. | | 

EakTHIXG, part, of to carth [with hunters] is the lodging of a 

r. 

Ex'aTHLY, adv. [eanthlic, Sax. ] 1. Pertaining to the earth, vile, 
ſordid, not heavenly. I his eart/ly world. Shakeſpeare. 2. Belong- 
ing only to our preſent Rate, not ſpiritual. The lick which we all 
have as well of ghoſtly as of earthly favours. Hooker. 3. Corporeal, 

not mental nor intellectual. An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 
Pate. 4. Applied to any thing in the world. A female hyperbole, 
who would learn one car:h; thing of uſe ? Pope. 

EazTHhLY Minded {ot copch, and geminde, Sax. the mind] mind- 
ing earthly things. 

a'xTH-xuT [of eonch- nux, Sax.] a certain root both in ſhape 
and taſte like a nut, a pig-nut. It is an umbelliferous plant, with a 
roſe-ſhaped flower. It has a tubcroſe fleſhy root. Some dig up the 
roots and eat them raw. 'I hey are very much like cheſnuts : boiled 
they area very delicious food caten with butter and pepper, and are 
eſteemed very nouriſhing. Miller. 

Ea'xTHQUake [of eorth, earth, and cpacian, Sax. to quake] a 
violent or concuſſion of the earth, or ſome parts of it; cauſed 
by ſome things pent up in the bowels or hollow parts of it, which force 
a paſlage, and frequently produce dreadful effects, as the deſtruction 

w cities, the ſwallowing up, or overturning of mountains, &c. 
STEEL, ſays Dr. Plummer, is not changed by water, unleſs into a 
flow ruſt : But when $TEt1. and sulruv are mixt into a paſte with 
water; with a little external heat (as that of the air in ſummer) the 
r and if 20 pound of each were buried un- 
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cloth to be painted. 


to part with to others whatever we have. Locke 
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ver ground in a warm ſummer's day, it would blow nap. — And hence, 
probably, con e igneous eruptions ; as iro ore and ſulphur in great 
quantities concur ; and if miſlencd, and if in deep places where thc 
HEAT of the earth encreaſes, they may bur forth with great Hoc 
and noiſe.” And again, {peaking of the eruptions of mount . Zen 
and F'e/uvizs, he fays, that © ox ore and sULPHUN, aflilted with 
the internal heat of the earth, and a little air, will blau up into a 
flame, and throw up gicat ſtones ; and firearms of br imlione : an down. 
And that in the kingdom cf N the ground fecms ſtroun with 
fowers of fulphrr ; and their Lore lee, kindle ſulphur in the road.” 
All this ſuppoſes a bt leur. — But is it not caſy to inter (with 
our {exicographer) that where the £1.a5ric force of the air and va- 
pours, thus put into motion, are pent up, the greatelt ag:7ation of the 
earth may be produced? I am pcriuaded, my readers will excuſe me, 
if, at a time when the globe is in ſo many ei terent parts alarmed 
with this dreadful phænomenon, I thould rewind them of that noble 
portraiture which the Hebrew poet pives us of the 1xT&EPIDITY 
which the truly v:r142us and reli ious character inſpire, on thefe 2w- 
ful occ:fions, Palm 46. v. 1—3. or the Ike ſertiment, as expiefiet 
with equal [if not ſtill greeter] rength, by the Roman 11-5, 1. who 
when ſpeaking of his / forum & tewacem prepaſeti VIram, add, 

Si fra&us illabatur orb:s 

| In pua id:-m ferient raine, Hor. 

Ex'rTHSHAKING, adj. [of carth and ate] having power to ſhake 
the earth or cauſe carthquabes. The curl, Neptune's ac. 
Milton. 

Ea“arn-woku [of car“ and worm] a worm bred under grand. 
Upon a ſhower after a drought, earth rms came out. Rer. 0 

EAlxruv [eapthig, Fax. 1. Confitting of corth. Tat e vo 
pours. Villas. 2. Partaking er made of cirih, of the nate of 
earth. Ilis dead and cart inge. Salers, 3. Iuhabiding the 


earth, terreftrial. 


Thoſe cart ly ſpirits black and envious are. Dryden. 
4. Relating to the carth. 
| Mane is the {kipwreck in a watry Fon, 

And in an cri the duk dun con thine, D. 


5. Not mental. grois. NM, cr $1015 concrit. es prare. 
Ear1 HY  riplicity [with altolon 4 the n 1 4urus, Virgo. 
and Capricorn. ; . 
Ea'twax [of car and ro] the exudatinn in the inſide cf the car. 
Nature loricatcd or plaitered 0: the des ot the hole with ad 


Par. 

EaRwId [-appreva, Sax. ] 1. An infect that is fee inoet,; 
and imagi: ed to creep into te ear , ne Clo inet 
timber. A. ine . Vo 2.1 ster, a pr me inlornier; , way. of 
conte pt or reproach. ; : 

E's: wirxtss [of car and: er, | ons who atteſts any - ind a; 


heard by himſcit. Al! prricht r mage cu, . £1: Ker. 
East [ajfe, Fr. eath, Sax. of 2 , Lat. Men ge] 1 Quit, il, 
no ſolitude N t idly to 4p ule at ttei . Lock, 2. Frieedow t. em 
pain, 2 ncuttal ſtate between pair ard pleaiu.e, That which we c ll 
ecje, 1+ only an indulency or a frecdom jrom pain. LU 'FEjprime z. 
Rett atter labour, inter itt en of Jebour. Ede from the taugue of 
waiting. Swi? 4. Facile, not diticulty, 
'The willing n.ctal will obey thy kand, 
Following with e«/e if favour'd by thy fte. Drrdev. 

5. Unco: ſtraint, freedom from harft.nets, torn atity or couceit. 
True «fr in writing comes from art, not cance. Poe. 

To East, werb ad. (from the nun] 1. To give or cauſe eaſe or 
reſt, to free from pain. Help aud % children the beſt you cn, 
Locke. 2. To relieve, to mitigate, to aſſunge. Thy father made 
our yoke giicvous, now therefore e thou ſomeu hat the gricwous 
ſervitude. 2 C/ronicles. 3. Io relieve Hum labour or burden. 

: Il ea/e thy Doulders of thy load. Pri x | 
4. To ſet free trom any thing chat offeads. No body feels pain that 
he withes not to ve vs df of. Locke. 

To Fat the Heim [ſa plraic} > to let the Nip bear to fall to the 
leeward. | 
To East à Ship, is to ſiacken the ſhroy ds when they are too 
ſtiff. | | | 
Eask the Borwline, or T\..56 the cet {ia terms] ſigutfy to let them 
be more ſlack. 4 

ECDL [with painters] a wooden frame an v hich they place their 

Ea'skLrirers [with painters] are ſuch faiall pieces either por- 
traits or land{kips, as arc pum. d on he pamter's. caſel (which is 4 
frame, on which the firained cant i fo called in diilinction 
from thoſe larger piciuies that arc drawn on the walls or ceilings of 
rooms, Sc. | | 1 

Ea'zervr. {of e and // quiet, fit for reſt. 

I ſpy a blick. futpicious, thre tring cloud, 
That will encounter 1 ith our glorious fun, | 
Ere he attain his -a/c7: { weltern bed. S/ a&e/peare. | 

Ea'sxexT [of aile, Fr.] aftitiance, ſupport, relicf, freedom from 
expences. A free lodging, and ſome other eaſ- ments. Sa 

EaztmexT {lin law} a fervice which one neighbour has of another 


by charter or preſcription, without profit, as a link, a paſlage thro' 


his ground, or the like. . | | 

Ea'sewexTr [ai/ement, Er. ] a privy, or houſe of office. 

EA'SILY, act. { of eofe] 1. W ithout difitc ulty. : Their tranſmithon 
is eaſt.y ſtopped. Bacon. 2. V ithout pain or Cifturbance, in tran- 
quility. Paſſing your lite well and ea/tly. 7 engl:. z. Keadily, with- 
out reluctance. I can c relign to others the praiſe. d. 

Ea'sixtss {of ch 1. Freedom from diſſ culty. Z. 4; and dif- 
ſiculty are relative terms. 7:i{/orfon. 2. Compliance, facility, ref, 
tranquility. Reſt and cafe we enjoy when alleep. Ray. 3. Hofe 
or mild quality or temper, not oppotition, not reluctince. An eafire/; 
4. Freedom : vin 
conſtraint, not formality. | 

Myttic thoughts you muſt exprefs | 
With painful care, but ſeeming 4% Rofcrmmsen. | 

Ea'sLow, a borough of Cornwall, 22 miles ſouth of Launceſton, 

which ſends two membess to parliament. 7 
5 . E:37 
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Faser ſeayr, $2», olle, Dan. oft, Du. and Ger. #7, Fr. efte, Port.] 
1. Hat quarter of the earth where the ſun riſes. Counting forw 
towards tic .  bbot. 2. The reg ions in the eaſtern parts of the 
earth. The rica c1j7, Shukeſpeare. 

ben the wind is in the Fact, 
| It's neger gend for man nor braſt. a 
I {oppoſe becavie the d wind ĩs 2 pretty ſharp, as coming 
of the continent it beg commonly obſerved, that man, countries 
of the ſam? 1:titude are colder than maritime, and continents than 
and-. | 

F+',re» [Expren, or Earrne, or Ofepe, Sax. a god worſhipped 
by the Saxons, and in honour of whom ſacrifices were offered about 
that time of the year : n tern, Ger. which, as well as the Saxon name, 
ſcem-+ rather to be Cerived from the eaft, our Saviour riſing at the time 
of the tun's riſing from the eaſt] among Chriſtians it is a ſolemn 
feſtival. appointed to ve obſerved in commemoration of the reſurrec- 
tion of our Lord and Saviour ſeſus Chriſt. The controverſy about 
a r. Decay of Vieh. : 

a<TER Offerings, money paid to the pariſh prieſt at Eaſter. | 

Ex'5TERLINGS, peeple who lived eatterly of England, eſpecially 
merchant of the Hans towns in Germany, where Eaſterling money, 
that which we commonly call ferii»g or current money, from a certain 
coin king Richard I. cauſed to be ftamped in thoſe parts, and which 
was in great eſtee n for its purity. | 

Ea"sTERLY, aw. [of aff] 1. Coming from the parts towards the 
eaſt. The eaſterly winds. Raleigh. 2. Lying towards the eaſt. 
The moſt eafterly parts of England. Graunt. 3. Looking towards 
the eaſt. Springs with an eaſter/y expoſition. Arbuthnet. 

Ea'sTERN, adj. [of , 1. Dwelling or found in the eaſt. 
E after tyrants. Thonſin. 2. Lying or being towards the eaſt. The 

eaſtern end of the iſle riſes up. Ain. 3. Going towards the eaſt. 
| Eaftern or weltera voyages. Adiiſon. 4. * towards the 
eaſt. 
 Ex'sTwaro, ad}. [of caft and toward] towards the eaſt. The 
moon gets eaffiuard. Brown. 

Ea'sy [of a, Fr. eap or epe, Sax ] 1. Being at eaſe, contented, 
qui-t, not diſturbed. being without anxiety. Keep their minds ch 
and free. Locke. 2. Not difficult. The ſervice of God is a work, 
tho' 7%, yet withal very weighty. Heater. 3. Mild, complying, 
credulous. EY. and good, and bountcous to my wiſhes. Ali ſan. 
4. Frce from pain. Every change of fortune eaſy to me. Dryden. 

Ready, not unwilling. Loth to revenge, and ea to forgive. 
| hs 6. Being without want of more. Such a rent as would 
make them ea/y. S , 7. Being without reſtraint or forma- 


As thoſe move e who have learn'd to dance. Pope. 

To Exr, irr. web act. eat or ate. irr. fret. [zt, Sax. cath, Dan. 
eat or eaten, 77. part. p. of earan, xTan or e2an, Sax. eten, Du. 
O. and L. Ger. en H. Ger.] 1. Lo devour with the mouth. 
Wormwood ca: with bread will not bite. rhurbnot. 2. To con- 
ſame, to corrode. Eat out the heart and comfort of it. Jrllathon. 

To cat or ecall one's words, to ſ«allow them back; this is only 
uſed of a man's words. Thoſe words afterwards they are forced to ear. 
Hakher: ell. f 

To Ex r. verb neut. 1. f to meals, to feed. He did eat con- 
tinually at the king's table. 2 Samue/. 2. To take food. He that 
will not eat till he has 2 demonſtration that it will nouriſh him, will 
have lit le elic to do but fit till and periſh. Locke. 
tained with food. The righteous eaterh to the ſatizfying of his foul. 
Prewer's. 4. To make way by corroſion. A prince's court eats too 
much irto the income of a poor ſtate. Addiſon. | 

Ear ptas with the king, and cherries with the beggar. 
Becauſe peale are beſt when they are young and dear; but cherries 
when they are ripe and cheap. 

You can't £aT your cake and have your cake. 
Spoken to thoſe who repine at the loſs of any thing they have had 


the enjoyment of 

| Ear at pleaſure, drink by meaſure. | 

The Fr. ſay : Pain tant gu'il dure [bread as long as it laſts] win a me- 
fare; and fo likewiſe the Italians : Par mentre aura, ma win d meſura. 
The meaning is, that exceſs in eating is not fo prejudicial as in 
drinking: it don't indeed immediately deprive a man of his under- 
ſtanding, and lay him under ſo many preſent inconveniencies; but 
the comequences of an overloaded ſlomach are often as bad in the 
end 


Ea'TaBLE. adj. [of eat in, Sax. or of eat, and able] that may be 

eaten; ſometimes in a ſubſtantive form. 
| Suit well your catal les to ev'ry age. King. 

EAT EE, a ſmall inſet that feeds on bees. 

Eats, u. [from cat] 1. One that cats. Cannibals, eaters of 
man's fleſh. Alt. 2. A corroſive. 

Eau, adj [ead, Sax.] eaſy, not diflicult ; an obſolete word. 

Where caſe abounds, its cath to do amiſs. Spenſer. | 

Earn, adi. [from the adj.) eaſily; an obſolete word. Spenſer 

5 It. | 

Ex'T1xG-yousr, fab. [of eat and houſe] a houſe where provi- 
fions are fold ready dreſſed. | | 

Eau, is a trip:hong, but little uſed, and has the power of ſhort + 
and long ; as in beauty, Cc. but ia beau it retains its original 
ſound. 

Eaves [raux, Fr. or epepe of ea, Sax. water] 2 of the 
tiling of an houie. I he drops from the eaves of houſes. Bacon. 

Eaves [with architects] a flat ſquare member of a cornice. 

To Eav'ts-DROP, werb a. [of cave; and drop] 1. To catch what 
comes from the eaves. 2. In common phraſe, to liſten under win- 
dows. 

Ea vs DROPPER, one who clandeſtinely liſtens under the eaves, 
at the windows, doors, Sc. of a houſe, to hear the private affairs of 
a faraily, in order to cauſe animoſities among neighbours; a tale- 
bearer, a pick-thank. 

Under our tents Lil play the Eaves-dropper, 
To hear if any mean to ſhrink from me. Shakeſpeare. 


Fa've-carcy ſin architecture] à thick, feather-edged board, 


. To be main- 


1. 1he act of boiling up with hear. 


E C C 


nailed round the edge of a houſe, for the lowermolt tiles, lates, ©-, 
to reſt upon. | 

Evs [ebba, epplod, Sax. cbbe, Dan. Du. and Ger.] the going 
back of the tide towards the ſea; which is difſtinguithed into ſever; 
degrees; as, quarter ebb, half ebb, three quarters ebb, and low o 
dead water. With a gentle ebb retire again. Adiiſcn. 

Ens [in a figurative ſenſe] it is uſed to ſignify the loweſt pitch o- 
fortune or condition in the world; decay, waſte. You have brought 
all things to that low ebb. Spenſer. 

Every flow das its Fon. 
The viciſſitudes of fortune are aptly compared to floods and cb 
(ups and downs) according to the Latin proverb; veriæ ſunt fortan 
TICS, 

To EBs [ebber. Dan. ebben, Du. and Ger.} 1. To flow back 
towards the fea. It doth turn and eh back to the ſea. Shakrfpeare. 
2. To decline, to waſte. 

But oh he eb5:, the ſmiling waves decay. Halifax. 

N — Lat. [of :#3:ua:, Gr.] a week's man, an officer in 
cathedral churches, appointed to overſee the rmance of divine 
ſervice for his week. wy” 3 

E'zzx, Enox, or Ego v, . Cebeunt, Lat.] a hard, heary, 
black, and valuable wood, which admits a fine poliſh. If the wood 
be very hard, as ebory, they uſe not the ſame tools they do for loft 
wood. Maxon. 

E'zex Tree, or E'vexvus, Lat. [, Heb.] the eben tree, an 
Indian and Æthiopian tree that bears neither leaves nor fruit; the 
wood of which is called ebony. See Exen. 

— or Ezzexemu'rDER [ebene mor, Sax]. downright 
murder. 

Ez1'ox1TEs [fo called of one Ebion, their ring-leader] in the firſt 
century, who denied the divinity of our Saviour, and rejected all the 
1 but that of St. Matthew ; they united the ceremonies of the 

ofaic inſtitution with the precepts of the goſpel. The ſc&, accord- 
ing to Jrencut, were of a very early date, and fo called from the p- 
werty of their ſyſtem or tenets (for ebion in Hebrew fignifies pcor} 
as being very low and abje# indeed; alſo beſides their attachment 
to the teggarly elements of the law, reduced the picxity of our 
Saviour's character to a mere man. the offspring of Joſeph and Mary. 
The primitive Chriſtians conceiv'd far more highly of him, as appears 
from all thut has been already advanced under the words Oxx w RE 
GOTTExN, CurisT, Firſt Causk, Co-mmenst, Co-ETEernai, Sc. 

Eri sc vs, Lat. the herb marſh mallows. 

E roxtsT [ebeniſte, Fr. ebenifta, Lat.] a worker in ebony wood. 

E'soxy [ehene, Fr. ebano, It. and Sp. of hebenzm, Lat. of 2312127, 
Heb.] See Eskx. | 


Epzi'tTyY [ebrieta, It. ebrietas, Lat.) drunkenneſs, intoxicati n 


by ſtrong liquors. | 
EBxi'LLave, Fr. [in n is a check of a bridle, 
one rein, when he refuics 


which is given to the horſe by a jerk 
to turn, 

Errio'siTY [ebrifitas, Lat.] habitual drunkenneſs. 

Enso, anciently 18c'rvus, a large river of Spain, which taking its 
riſe in Old Cattile, runs thro' Biſcay and Arragon, paſſes by Sara- 
goſſa and continuing its courſe through Catalonia, diſcharges itſelf 
with 1 into the Mediterranean, about 20 miles below the 
city of Tortoſa, | 15 

To EBu'LLiaTE, verb neut. [ebullis, Lat.] to bubble out. 

EBu'LL1ExCY, an ebullition, a boiling or bubbling up. 

| Eev'iLiT1ION, Fr. [ebollizione, It. abullicion, Sp. o ebullitio, Lat.} 
2. Any inward violent motion 
—— fluid, cauſed by the ſtruggling of particles of different 
u2uties. 
a Ezurrr'riox [with chemiſts} the great firugglin or efferveſcence, 
which ariſes from the mixture of an acid and al — liquor. In 
their mixture there is great ebullition. Racon. 

E'<ium, or E'suLus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb wall-wort, 
dane-wort, or dwarf-clder. OT | 

E'sBur, Lat. ivory. 

EBu'kxXEAN, adj. [eburnexs, Lat.] conſiſting of ivory. 

Ec, is an inſeparable Greek prepoſition, ſignifying out, or out of. 

EcarTELE', Fr. {in heraldry] ſigniſies quarterly. 

i Fr. [with horſemen] fignifics a jerk of the ca- 
veſſon. : 
 E'cmgavis [wfacs, Gr.] a going out, an event. | 

Ecpass [with rhetoricians] is a figure called digreſſion. 

Ecyoult'a, Eczotixa, or Ecnota'bes, Lat. [of wfantu, Gr. 
to caſt out] 1. Medicines that facilitate delivery to women in hard 
labour. 2 Thoſe that cauſe abortion. 

EccaTaAa'kTICS [ara afl, Of mrabaiu, Gr. to purge out! 


purging medicines. 
cpacii's, Lat. a bath of hot water in which the patient ſits. 


Ecce uouo, Lat. 5. e. behold the man {with painters} a name 
given to a painting, wherein our Saviour is in a purple robe 


with a crown of thorns on his head, and a reed in his hand; ſuch as 
he was preſented before Pilate by the Jews. 

Ecce'xTriC, or Ecce'NTRICAL [eccentricus, of ex and centrum, 
Lat. a centre, , Gr.] 1. That has not the ſame centre with 
another circle. 2. Deviating from the centre. 3. Not terminating 
in the ſame point, not directed by the ſame principle or motive. His 
ends mult needs be often eccentric to the of his maſter. Brown. 
4. Irregular, deviating from ſtated methods. This motion, like 
others of the times, ſeems eccentric and irregular. XK. Charles. 

EcctexTric Circles [with aſtronomers] are ſuch circles that have 
not the ſame centre, of which kind ſeveral orbits were invented by the 
antients, to ſolve the appearance of the heavenly bodies ; part.cularly 
by ſuch eccentric circles was the Ptolemaic ſyſtem of aſtronomy ac- 
_ for. Comets move all manner of ways, in orbs very eccentric. 

exuton. 

EccexTric Eguation [in the old aſtronomy} is the ſame with the 
proſthaphræeſis, and is equal to the difference of the ſun's or planet's 
real or apparent places, counted on an arch of the ecliptic. 

EccexnTric Equation [in the old aſtronomy] is an angle made by a 
line drawn from the centre of the earth, and another drawn from the 
centre of the eccentric, to the body or place of any planet. 

EccexTRIC 
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Fccrt'ntTric Place of a Planet [in aſtronomy] is that very point 
of the orbit where the circle of inclination coming from the place of a 
planet in its orbit, falls with right angles. | 

EccenTri'criTY [of eccentric] 1. iation from a centre. 2. The 
fate of having a ditferent centre from another circle. In regard of 
eccentricity, and the epicycle wherein it moveth, the motion of the 
moon is unequal. Bruun. 3. Excurſion from the proper orb. The 
duke at his return from his eccentricity. met no good news. Matton. 
4. The diſtance of tie centres of the eccentric circles from one ano- 
ther. Eccentricity of the earth is the diſtance between the focus and 
the centre of the earth's elliptic orvit. Harris. 

Ecczxrat'cirv {in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy] is that part of the 


linca aſpidum, which lies between the centre of the earth, and the ec- 


centric, i. e. that circle which the fun is ſuppoied to move in about our 
earth, and which hath not the earth exactly for its centre. 
EccenTricityY Simple or Single [in the new elliptical aſtronomy ] 
is the diſtance between the centre of the ellipſis and the focus, or be- 
tween the ſun and the centre of the eccentric. 
Ecckxraicirv Double, is the diſtance between the foci, in the el- 
lipſis, and is equal to twice the fingle eccentricity. 
E'ccuo. See Ecno. . | | | 
Eccuymo'ma, Lat. [wxvpopa, of w, and xvw, Gr. to flow] a 
chemical extract. | 
Ecenvuoua, or Ecciruo'sls [wxupwar;, of =, and xupci, 
Gr. juices] an rance of marks or Gow in the ſkin, proceeding 
from extravaſated blood. Ecchymofis may be defined an extravaſation 
of the blood in or under the ſkin, the ſkin remaining whole. , eau. 
Eccuy'Mos1s [ux HE eig, Of w re xupor, Gr. — a diſeaſe 
of the eye, wherein the circle of the blood, extravaſated by ſome blow 


or contuſion, upon its arrival between the cutis and the fleſh or muſ- 


cles, s there without any appearance of a wound. 

| Jahn a — Hi of Staffordihire, on the river Stow, 
136 miles from London. | 

EccLt's1a, Lat. [mxxanoria, Gr.] a church or aſſembly of people 
met together to worſhip God; alſo the place ſet apart for that uſe. 
See Cuvacn. 

EccLe'si* Sculptura, Lat. [in ſome old records] fignified a ſculpture 
or image of a church made of metal, and kept as ſacred as a relic. 


Eccit'staxs [from ecc/:/ia, Lat. the church; in church hiſtory] | 


| any miſunderſtanding beta cen the emperors and the dignihed 
os va and others of the chriſtian church, the adherents to the empe- 
ror, called thoſe who ſtuck to the intereſts and privileges of the church 
—_— i. e. church-men. i "a | Gr] N 
CCLE'SIARCH (eie a, , Gr.] the ruter or 
bead of a church. * | 
Ecces1a'srts {Percleſiaſitque, Fr. eecleftaſte, It. eccleftaſtes, Lat. w- 
xannern;, Gr. f. e. the preacher} the title of one of the books in holy 
ſcripture, ſaid to be written by Solomon. 


CCLES1A'STIC, or EccLEsIa'sTICaL, adj. [ecclefa/ligue, Fr. ec- 


clefiaftico, It. and Sp. ecclefraſticns, Lat. mxdroragued,, Gr. of or per- 
taining to the church, not civil. Ecclefra/tical writers and ecc/e/tajtic 
government. S 
An Ecsta“ Tic, alf. from the agj. [-ccleftaſtique, Fr. eccleſeaſtier, 
It. and Sp.] a church-man, or clergyman, one dedicated to the mi- 
niſtrations of religion. The ambition of the eccigſtaaſlics deſtroyed the 
purity of the church. Barnet s 7 heory. | | 
EccLes1a'sTICALLY [of ecclefraftical] according to the manner of 
the church. | | | 
8 — an apocryphal book written by Jeſus the ſon of 
irach. 


E'ccLesTon, a market town of Lancaſhire, on the river Darwent, 


20 miles from Lancaſter, and 192 from London. 
Eccrr'sis [wxxor. of axxo, Gr. to turn from] a diſlocation or 
Juxation of the joints of an animal body. 
E'cco [in muſic books] the repetition of ſome 


of a ſong or 
tune in a very low or ſoft manner, in imitation 


a real or natural 


Eccort' [users, of nee, Gr. to cut off] a cutting off. 
Eccoyt [with ſurgeons] 1. The act of cutting off any member or 


part of the body. 2. A dividing of a fleſhy part, and cutting off that 


which is gangreen'd, canker'd, or the like. 3. An amputation of an 
excreſcence. 4. A kind of fracture or ſolution of the continuity of the 
frull, by a fimple inciſion. | 


Eccoyro'Tics, ſubſt. [eccoprotica, Lat. emxxorgchxa, of wx, out, and 


zozD-, Gr. dung] medicines of lenitive or aſſwaging quality, which 
| gently pp belly, bring away no more than the natural fæces 
| in the inteſtines. | | 
CCRIMOCRI'TICS. ſubft. [eccrimocritica, Lat.] ſigns of making a 
judgment of diſtempers, from particular excretions or diſcharges of hu- 


mours. | 
Ecr1'ss, Lat. Cenis, Gr.] a ſecretion of the excrements in an 


animal body. t | | 
___ Fepicvs [ix of , and &xn, Gr. juſtice; in civil law] an at- 
torney or of a corporation ; a recorder. | 
Ecuaee”, Fr. [with horſemen] a horſe gotten between a ſtallion 
and a mare of a different breed, and different countries. 
EcuarPe”, Fr. [in gunnery] as, to batter en echarpe, ſignifies to 
batter obliquely or ſideways. | 
Ecurpx10X, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb vipers graſs. 
To E'cue, to encreaſe, add to, or help out. This ſhould be writ- 
ten Exe ; which ſee. 


E'cuinaTE, or EculxaTED, adj. [echinus, Lat.) briſtled like a 


hedgehog, ſet with prickles. An echinated pyrites in 
the echinated cryſtalline balls. / oodrward. 
E'cninarE Seeds [with botaniſts] are ſuch ſeeds of plants as are 


approaches 


prickly and rough. : : ; 
Ecxia'rvus, Lat. [with botaniſts] prickly, as when the ſced - veſſel 
is ſet round with prickles, like a hedge-hog, as the feeds of a fort of 


medica are, which are therefore by ſeedſmen called hedge-hogs. 
Ecuia'Tun, Lat. [with botaniſts] prickly trefoil, that is, the 
trefoil with prickly ſeed. 
EcuixoMELoCa'cias, Lat. [with botaniſts] the Indian plant called 
— [of ſea hedge-hog, and 09 
CHINOPHTHA'LMIA ey, a ſea -hog, a 4, 
Gr.] a diſeaſe in the eyes, wen the ey c- lid — ſet with hairs, — 
echinus is with prickles. | | 


ECL 
E'cnixus, Lat. 1. An hin. 2, A telt. un {+ 
with en hedge hog or urciin. 2. A meli. nh mw 

LC1xUs {in botany] the prickly head or cover of the ſeed 
top of any plant, fo called from its likeneſs to a hedge hog. eg 

Ec uixus ſin architecture] a member or ornament (aleing it; name 
2 the roughneſs of its carving, reien. bling the prickly rind of 3 
cheſnut firit placed on the top of the Ionic capital; but now uſed in 
cornices of the Jonic, Corinthian and Compotue orders, conſiſting of 
anchors, darts, and ovals or eggs, carved. The fame that the En- 
1 — | gp rw = French ve, and the Italians 5vo/>. 

CHION, or Ecuiun, Lat. [with botaniſts . 
pers bugloſs, vipers herb, or 800 borage. a ee e 

ECulM%ib ETA“, Lat. [in heraldry} checkv, which (->. 

E'curtes {of X57» Or. a viper] a precious tone, of a darkiſh green 
— ſomewhat iciembling a viper; alſo an kerb, a kiad of cli- 

E'cno [echo, Fr. ecco, It. eco, Sp echo, I. at. , Gr 1 1. The re- 
ſounding or repercuthun of any found. The bu 905 been any 
means to make artificial echoes, Bacin. 2. The found returned, With 
other echo late I taught your ſhades. Aten. : 

warms; "among 15 — which returns the voice but once. 

omcal ECHO, an echo which will not return the voice, bu 
modulated into ſome pecu'iar muſical note. OO 

Po:yſpllatical Ecno, an echo that returns many ſ\Nables, words 
and ſentences. | 5 

Marifaid Eco, or Tautological Ecuo, an echo which re a 
bles and words, the ſame — repeated. Het 

you 1 — is applied to certain kinds of vaults and 
arches moſt commonly at elliptical or parabolical figures, e- 
double ſounds, and produce — jag tiny "On Oe 

Eco, a nymph (according to the poets) who was never ſcen by 
any eye, whom Pan, the god of ſhepherds, fell in love with, and who 
(as Ovid ſeigns) pined away with grief, by reaſon that Narciſſus, 
with whom ſhe was deeply in love, contemned her; and was after- 
wards turned into a flower, retaining nothing, except only her voice. 

Thepleaſant myrtle may teach th'unfortunate cc, Rs 
In theſe woods to reſound the renowned name of a goddeſs. 
: : Sidrey. 

Fcno ſin poetry] a kind of compoſition whercin the laſt words 4 
ſyllables of each verſe contain fome meaning. which being repeated 
apart, anſwers to ſome queſtion or other matter contained in the verle, 
as in Lopeado Cicerone—one wy, an als. | 

To Ecuo, verb nat. 1. Io relound, to give the return or reper- 
cuſſion of the voice. All the church 44 d. Shakeſpeare. 2. Je be 
ſounded back in general. | 

Hark how the found diſtui bs imperious Rome, 
Shakes her proud hills, and rolls trom dome to dome, 
Her nuter'd princes hear the :c45irg nie. Blackmore. 

To Ecno, verb a. to return what has been uttered, to ſend back a _ 
au - Our modern ſeparatiſts do but echo the fame note. Decay of 

wt}. 

Ecno'rcus Verſus, Lat. a verſe which returns the laſt ſyllable like 
an echo; as, gratia mali; lis. | 

Ecno'mtTRE [of nx, ſound, ard wires, Gr. meaſure] a ſcale or 
rule divided on it, which ſerves to meaſure the duration or length of 
ſoun ds, and to find their intervals and ratio's. | | | 

E'cuvus [in muſic books] the fame as ecco. See Ecco. 

EcLanrc1'SSEMENT, Fr. the act of niating clear, an explanation 
or unfolding by verbal expoſlulation. | 

ELA“, a. Fr. ſplendor, ſhow. Nothing more contributes tc 
the variety, fſurprize, and eclat of Homer's batties, than that artificial 
manner of gaging his heroes by cach other. Pope. | 

EcLe'ctic, adj. Cx, Gr.] ſelccting, culling at pleaſure. Ci- 
cero gives an account of the opinions of philoſophers, but was of the 
eclectic ſect, and choſe out of each ſuch poſitions as came ncareft 
truth. Wares. | 

EcLe'cma, or Ecti'Gta [wauypa, of ex, out, and a:z», Gr. to 
lick} a tincture or lohock, a kind of medicine to be licked or ſucked 
in, upon a liquorice-ltick, being a liquid compoſition, made by the 
incorporation of oils with ſyrups, thicker than a ſyrup, but thinner 
than an eleftuary. Lat. 

N. B. Ex or :x in the Greek [and Latin] tongues, ſignify in 

eut or out of, this ſenſe will tuflice for moſt of its corpourds 
which follow. | 

Ec z'crict, Lat. [of w2:yw, Gr. to chuſe] ancient philoſophers, 
who, without attaching themiclves to any particular ſe&, took what 
they judged good and ſolid from each. See EcLecTic., 

CLI'psE, Fr. Sp. and Port. [ec/:ff, It. of eclipfis, Lat. Aug, 
22 Gr. to fail] 1. An obſcuration of the ſun, moon, and 
other luminaries of heaven. [ The word originally fignifies departure 
from the place to which 8 Fohnſon. ] 1 : 

Planets, planet. ſtruck, real ec/zz/e 

Then ſuffer'd. Milton. | = 
2. Darkneſs, obſcuration in general. The poſterity of our firſt pa- 
rents ſuffered a perpetual eclip/e of ſpiritual life. Raleigh. | 

Central E.ciiests of the Moon [with aſtronomers} is when not only 
the entire body of the moon is covered by the ſhadow of the earth,. but 
alſo the centre of the moon pn ſſes through the centre of that circle, 
which is made by a plane cutting the cone of the earth's ſhadow at 
right angles, with the axis, or with that line, which joins the centres 

the ſun and the earth. 

A Partial EciirstE, is when either of thoſe noble lights, the ſur. 
or moon, are darkened only in part. 

Total Eciiese, is when they are eclipſed or darkened wholly ; Al- 
though the eclipſe of the ſun is not properly univerſal, but is varied io 
as to be either greater or leſſer, according to the diverſity of the cli- 
mate. 

Lunar F.cuiest, is the taking of the ſun's light from the moon, oc- 
caſioned by the interpoſition of the body of the earth between the moon 
and the ſun. . 

Solar Ecriyst, is when it happens that we are deprived of light by 
the interpoſition or coming in of the moon's body between it and our 
ſight. 

810 EcLiest, werb ad. { eclip/ico, Lat. ech , Fr. ecl:;ſare, lt. eclip- 
far, Sp.] 1. To darken a Jumina'y, as the fun, moon, &c. The 
eriip/ed 
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eclitſed moon. Sandi. 2. To extinguiſh, to put out. Born to c Y 
ny life this afternoon. Shakeſproye. 3. Lo cloud. to obſcure. Ecirp- 
ſid the glory ot his divine mayeſty with a veil of fleſh. C. 4. 10 
diſerace, to Citparage, to bring contempt upon. Her huiband was 
ie in Ireland by the no countenance his majeſty had ſhew ed to- 
wards him. (renden. : 

Ecii'es1s [a3wi;, Gr.] a figure in grammar, when a word is 
wanting in a ſentence. : bog NY 

Ec Lirsis. Lat. [with phyſicians] a failing of the ſpirits, a fainting 
or iwooning away , a qualm. 

Ecli'»iic [ediptigue, Fr. eclittica, It. ecligtica, Sp. eciipticus, Lat. 
rev, Of h, Gr. to leave] a great circle of the ſphere, ſup- 
poſed to be drau n through the middle of the zodiac. making an angle 
with the equinoctial in the points of Aries and Libra, of 23? 29, 
which is the ſun's greateſt declination ; and fo called, becauſe the 
eclipſes of the fun and moon always happen under it. For the ſun in 
his yearly courſe never departs from this line, as all the other planets do 
more or leſs. 

The EciiyTic [inthe new aſtronomy] is that path or way amidſt 
the fixed ſtars, that the earth appears to deicribe to an eye, ſuppoſed 
to be placed in the ſun, as in its yearly motion it runs round the fun, 
from welt to eaſt, and if this circle be divided into 12 equal parts, they 
will be the 12 ſigns, each of which is diſtinguiſhed by ſome conſtella- 
tion or cluſter of ſtars. Conceive an imaginary plane, which paſſing 
through the centre of the ſun and the earth, extends itſelf on all ſides 
as far as the firmament ; this plane is called the ecliptic, and in this 
as centre of the earth is perpetually carried without any deviation. 

ntley. | 

EcLoca'rivs, Lat. a learned man, who has made abundance of 
extracts from authors. 5 

E'cLocvue. Fr. [eg/:ga, It. ecloga, Sp. and Lat. mazyn, Gr. i. e. a 
Choice piece] a kind of paſtoral compoſition, wherein ſhepherds are 
introduced con erſing together. ¶ It is fo called becauſe Virgil called 
his paſtorals eclogues. Fobr/er]) It is not ſufficient that the ſentences 

be brief, the whole ec/-ge ſhuuld be ſo too. Pope. | 

Fer y'yep [clypove, Sax.] called. Obſolete. See CLeytd. 

Eci v'sis [:xavo4;, Gr.] a looſing, diſſolving. 

Eclxeis [with phyſicians] ſignifes a pretation of ſtrength,. and 
deliquium of the animal powers, according to Bruno; tho' ſometimes 
(he ſays) uſed by HierockaTEs to expreis no more than vi ſolutio, 
or diſcharge from the bowels, 

Eco“ xou , or Oico'xowy [eg, Gr. This word is often 
written from its derivation @cor- , but & being no _— in En- 
— it is placed here. 7obn/on} 1. The management of a family or 
houſhold. By St. Paul's OCNOm) the heir differs nothing from a ſervant. 

| Taylor. 2. Frugality. diicretion of expence. Particular ſums are not 
laid out to the greateſt advange in his economy. Dryden. 3. Regulation, 
_ diſpottion of things, divine providence. All the divine and infinnely 
_ wiſe ways of econ:my. Hammond. 4. The arrangement of any work. 
The ccrn and diſpoſition of poems. Ben Johnſon. 5. Syſtem of 
motions, diſtribution of every thing to its proper place. | 
They may a due economy maintain, | 
Exclude the noxious parts, the good retain. Blackmore. 
Eco xouic, or Ecoxu'mical, adj (for arconomic and aconomical] 
1. Relating to the govern«.cnt of a houthold. Economic art. Davies. 
Feomomicai affairs. Waits. 2. Frugal, commendably parſimonious 
Some are fo plainly economical as even to deſue that the feat be well 
water d Metten. 

Ecour , Fr. {with horſemen] liſtening, a pace or motion. A horſe is 
ſaid to be «cue, when he rides well upon the hand and heels, com- 

pactl put uf on his haunches, and hears or liſtens to the heels or ſpurs, 
and c ntinucs duly balanced, between the heels, without throwing out 
to either ſide. | 
| Fertia'srs [exPxor, of cx, and Paw, Gr. to give] a plain declaration 
or i terpretation of a thing. 

FEcrno'xt ua, Lat. [ exPwmpa, of ex, and Cw, Gr. voice] a rhe- 
torical figure, a breaking out of the voice, with ſome inte: jectional 

rticle. | 
3 Lat. [ex$«mo4;, of w, and pn, Gr. voice] an ex- 
clamation. | 

Ecynoxes1s, Lat. [in rhetoric] a figure by which the orator ex- 
preſies the vehement tranſport of his own mind, and excites the af- 
fections of thoſe to whom ne ſpeaks. | 

_ Eceno'ra, Lat. [wPfwea, of «x, and Pngw, Gr. to bear; with ar- 
_ chites] the moulding, and line or diſtance between the extremiy of 
a member or the naked of a column or other part it projects from. 

Ecrusa'crics, /#b/?. [enge, Of iptacos, Gr. to open] me- 
dicines proper for opening o ſtructions and itoppages, rendering tough 
humours more thin, ſo as to promote their diſcharge. 

Ecruka'xis, Lat. [axgęagig, from i, and Gexoow or Geatiu, Gr. to 

obſtruct] n removing or taking away of obſtructions. 

Ecyray'sts1s, Lat [ax@vonrrs, of mx, and rea, Gr. to breathe 

hard] the act of bre thing thick, or fetching the breath thick. 

Ecrursksis [with ſurgeons] any proceſs or knob that is joined 

with, or adheres to a bone. 

Eceny's1s, Lat. {exPuoris of exPvy, Gr. to grow out] a riſing or 

ſpringing up; a budding or ſprouting forth. | 

Eceays1s [in anatomy} that part where the guts take riſe from the 

lower orifice of the ſtomach or pylorus. Accordingly GaLEx calls 
the duodenum, or that gut which is immediately connected with the 
ſtomach, by this name ; and not without reaſon, as the ſtomach and 
bowels are in reality one ontinucd canal. See above. 

Fcer'tMa, Lat. (ix nν,l⁴a, of «x, and Tutu, Gr. to preſs] a juice 

pre ſied out, or the remaining dregs of any thing that is ſqueezed. 

Ecritsuæ [in ſurgery] a fracture of the ſkull, wherein the broken 

parts preſs upon the meninges or ſl in of the brain. 
Ecrilssuus. Lat. {[wTwouS, of w, and rw, Gr. to preſs] a 
ſtraining, wringing, . K 

Ecritsuus, Lat. [with oculiſts] a t protuberance or 
bunching out of the eyes. Caſtel}. 7 — = that it differs from 
a procidentza, as in the latter the wvea tunica only is too prominent; 
but in the former, the wHoLE EYE; and which Cersvs intended, 


when obſerving, that an inflammation ſometimes acts with ſo much 


4. Extreme grief or ſolicitude. 


E D A 


force, * ocules ſud ſede propellat, i. e. fo as to puſh tlie eyes out of thei; 
proper ſeat. | 
3 Lat. [cxndtic, - makes, Gr. ta aftoniſh] aftonith.. 

men, contternation, great fright ; a dittraction of mind a. 
from ſome outward . | FO 

EcPxzUMa'Tos1s, Lat. [wmwpar, of te, and ua, from 
. Gr. to breathe] the faculty of breaching out. 

Ecyxo't, Lat. Ir. of a, and mw, Gr. to breathe] a difficulty 
of breathing. 

EcyTo'va, Lat. [mwrivpa, of w, and uiii, Gr. to fall] the fats 
of being out ot joint, as the bones. 

E'cyT9s:s, Lat. [oxaiuc;, of w, and r., Gr. to fall] a fallin» 
or flipping down. 2 
Ecrrz ric, Lat. [arνανν., Gr. ] medicines of a ſuppurating qua- 


Ecyy'tva, Lat. [cxruxpa, Cr. ] the ſame as Eupyrna. 

Ecaltnuurs, Lat. a pulſe that obſerves no method or order. The 
etymology of the word is of «x, out of, and pe-. Gr. a word which 
conveys the idea of what proceeds by a % rule, order or meaſure ; and 
which accordingly is apply d to verſe or ar in the poetic ſenſe of 
the word, and from thence {tho' in a ſenſe infinitely below the Ax - 
CIENT uſe is derived our modern word RN. 

Ecsa'rcoua [monaupa, Of i, from, and cart, Gr. fleſh] a fleſhy 
excreſcence. . F 1 

E'csTacy, or E'xTacy {c«xtaſe, Fr. effafs, It. ecflaſes, Lat. wr 
Gr. properly ſignifies the LEY of a . — in which is 
was, ro anocher} 


1. Atranſport of mind; any pathon by which the mind 
is loſt, or the thoughts jams re for a > La . — what we call 
ec/lacy be not drean. ing with our eyes open, I leave to be examin d. 
Locke. 2. Immoderate joy or rapture. Religious plcaiure does not 
affect by rapture and H. South. 3. Enthuliaſm, an excefiive ele- 
vation of the mind. | 

Oft wou'd beg me fing, 
Which when | did, he on the tender graſs 
Wou d fit, and hearken even to c,. Milton. 
This ſenſe is now obiolete. 
Better be with the dead, 5 : 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
| In reſtleſs eftacy. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Madneſs, diſtraction: This ſenſe 1s alſo obſolete. 
That noble and moſt ſovereign reaton, | 
Like ſweet ells jangled out of tune and harſh, 
That unmatch'd form and feature of blown youth, 
Blaſted with ecfacy. Shakeſpeare. 
ExTacy = phyſicians] is uſed by HipyocnaTEs to ſignify a 
vehe.1.ent and continued madneis. Corr as. | 
E'csTas1eD, aj. {of ecſtaſy] raviſhed, enraptured, filled with en- 
thuſiaſm. As common to the inanimate things as to the mott ec/tufred 
foul upon earth Norris. | 
Ec>Ta'Tic, or EcsTa"TiCaLl [extatigne, Fr. eftatice, It. exſtaticus, 
Lat. rale, Gr.] 1. Of or pertaining to ecſtaiy. raviſh d, rai-'d to 
an ecſtacy. Fcſtatic fit. Milton. When one after an ec/fatical man- 
ner fell down before an angel, he was ſeverely rebuked. Sing- 
feet. 2. Being in the higheſt degree of joy. One graips a Cecrops 
in ecſtatic dreams. Pope. 3. Tending io external objects. [This ſenſe 
is, I think, only to be found once, though agreeable enough to the de- 
rivation. 7chnjon] a great deal of ec:atical love continually carries 
me out to good without myſelf. Norr:-. 
Ecra'sis, Lat. [erracig, of w, and rww, Gr. to ſtretch] an exten - 
8 or ſtretching out. 1 1 
crastis, Lat. [wi arians] a figure w a ſhort ſylla- 
ble is extended or — — N , 
Ecrult'uua, Lat. [DNA, of in, and Bu, Gr. to — an 
— that proceeds from a violent preſſure on the ſurface of the 


EcuTLi'ests, Lat. [ad eie, from uw, and 22, Gr. to preſs] 
the act of prefling, ſqueezing or daſhing out. 

Ecruli'sis, Lat. E grammarians] the cutting off a vowel or 
conſonant, eſpecially the letter (n] in Latin or Greck verſe, at the 
end of a word, when the next word begins with a vowel, or (+), as, 
div incidb for divum incido, gu ryw for Buoy ryw. 

Ecrux'uara, Lat. [wyvpala, of w, and SvpS-, of 85, Gr. 
| may; * IE or breakings out in the ſkin ; as, the ſmall pox, mea- 
» Sc. 

EcTtiLLo'TiICa, Lat. [wraaduea, of w, and h, Gr. to pluck] 
1— which conſume callous parts and proud fleſh, pull out hairs, 

Es | | 

E crowt, Lat. Iren, from a, and Jie, Gr. to cut] the act of 
cutting off any thing, limb, or part of the body. 
EcTRAPELOGA'STROS, Lat. [wreariAzyarecs, Of wr 
ſtrous, of t, and Teeww, to turn, — yarn, Gr. the 
has a monſtrous prominent belly. 

EcTtro'eium, Lat. [wrewwio, of uro, Gr. to turn off] a diſeaſe 
of the eyes, conſiſting in a fort of inverſion of the lower eye · lid, that 
hinders it from covering that part of the eye. Galen ſays 'tis a fleſhy 
excreſcence in th: eycld, which by its — thruſts it ou:rward ; and 
the etymology implies as much, for it ſigniſies a turning off or out. He 
allo calls it an ce, and ſays the cau/e is a cicatrix. GaLEx in 
Defin. Egin. I. 3. c. 22. 

Ecrxosis, Lat. [wrgeos;, of wrirguoxy, Gr. to render abortive] 
an abortion. 

E'cryye [exTvweo, Gr.] an i or picture made according to the 
pattern; a copy taken from the original. The complex ideas of ſub- 
ſtances are e&ypes, copies, but not perfect ones, not adequate. Locke. 

Ecv'rig, Fr. [equzs, Lat.] a covert place for the lodging or houſing 
1 [in heraldry] a little eſcutcheo 

Ecv'ssox, in ali cutcheon. 

Ecze'maTa, Lat. > HL Gr. efferveſcencies] fiery, red and 
burning pimples, which are painful, but do not run with matter. 

Eo [ed, Sax. ede, Du. ert, 1 termination of the preterite 
tenſes and participles paſſive, in the Englith regular verbs active. 

Eva cious [edacis, gen. of dax, Lat.] given to eat much, rave- 
nous, 1. | "I 


„ mon- 
y] one who 


EDI 


koch, [from e] the quality of great eating. 

Epa'ciry {edacitis, Lat.] the quality of much or greedy cat. 
ing; ravenouſnefs, greedine!>, The wolf is a beaſt of great cdacicy 
and digeſtion. Bacon. 

To E'ppris, verb cd. [probably from edge. Fobnfon. It ſeems 
to come from eden, Sax. a hedo+] to bind, to interweave a fence. 
To add ſtrength to the hedge, «44r it, which is, bind the top of the 
lakes with tome ſmall long poles on each fide. Mertimer. 

E'pprs leder, Sax. ] an hedge. | 

Epver-execue [<o:n-bnecke, Sax.} the treſpaſs of hedge- 
breaking. 

E'vorsn {ebipe, Sax. ] the latter 
after mowing or reaping. 

E'bov, . [of ed, again, or backward, and ea, Sax. water] 
1. The running back of the water at any place, contrary to the main 
tide or ſtream, and fo falling back into the tide or current again; oc- 
caſioned by ſome head land, or point iutting out, or contrary wind. 
They are carried round again, ans return on the ed. Dryden. 2. 
A whirlpool, circular mction. Smiling eddie: D: . Curcling 
allles. . Addiſon. 

Evvy, ac. whirling, moving round. 
Cuhaff with ed winds is whirl'd around. Dries, 

En v 7 ide, the ſame as eddy; a turning round in a renn 

Eb Water [ica term] is that water that falls bac 5 in ere on 
the rudder of a ſhip under fail ; the dead water. 

Ed Wind [ſea term] is a wind checked by the fail, by 2 moun- 
tain, reach, or any other thing that makes it recoil or turn back 


paſture or graſs which comes 


___Evptwaro'sr, Formato vs, or EDrMATo'us, adj. Cain, Gr. 
| this word from the derivatiun thould be written ad atons ; whi u fee 
ſwelling, full of tumors. A fcrofity may be E and icallrhous 
according to its viſcoſity. Arhatlb nat. | 

Ept'xraTeD [edentatns, from ., prep. and dentis, gen. of dens, 
Lat. a tooth] deprived of tecth, become tootl;lefs. 

Epce [eeg. eexe, Sax. I 1. The ſharp cutting part of 
any weapon If the iron be blunt, an 
muſt he put to more ſtrength. EC,“ ¹t, 2. An rrow part ring 
from a broader. Some harrow their ground over, and then plow it 
upon an edge. Mortimer. 3. The brink, hem, fk:t, or corner of 
a thing. The eige of a precipice. Rogers, 4. Sharpe, proper 
diſpoſition for operation, —— oi delte. Silence and iolitude 
ſet an enge upon the genius. Dryer. 5. Keennets, fhurprcts or 
acrimony of temper. Abate the ee of traitor:. Shak prare. 6. 


To et the treth on edge. Io cauſe a tingling pain or a grating motion 


in the teeth. A harih grating dune ferret}: tir Leith on eie. Bacon. 
| FI back, fall Evc:. 
That is, at all adventures, let the conſequence be what it wil! Tis 


proverb is chiefly uſed by hardy, Caring villins, or inconfiteratc per- 
tons, who are teſolutely bent upon miſchiet. 

Thcre's no fooling with Ep tools. 
It is not good to meddle with dangerous things, or perſons who are 
too powerful for us. | | | 

To EDce, Serb ad. [from the noun] 1. To ſliarpen, to make o 
as to cut. 1 a | | 

To Edge her champion's ſword. Drzden. 
2. To furniſh with an — 88 

It made my fword, tho' g with flint, rebound. Drzden. 
3. To make an edge or border to any thing, to fringe. 

_ Hanging hiſts, u hoſe tops are edith groves. Pope. 

4. To exaſperate, to embitter. 't he fimple were blinded, and the 
maliciovs edg'd. Hayward. 5. To move a thing forward beyond a 
line. Eging by degrees their chairs forwards, they were got up 
cloſe. Locke. a | 

To Eper, verb neut [perhaps from ed, Sax. backward. Toh/-1] 
w go forward againſt any power, going cloſc upon a wind, as 
if upon its ſkirts or border, and ſo failing flow. 

| muſt cage upon a point of wind, | 
And make flow way. Dryden. | | 
To Eber in <ith a Ship [Sea term] is ſaid of a chaſe that is mak- 
nz up to it. 
8 part. pa,. [from to edge] ſharp, not blunt. Subtile or 
engen quantities prevail over blunt ones. Digi. | | 

E'pcrxc, A. [from cge] 1. That which is added to any thing 
as an ornament. Ihe eiu of a petticoat. Aadiſou. 2. A ſort o 
narrow lace. 

E'por kss [ee glær, Sax.] being without an edge, blunt, not able 
to cut. Egli weapons. . Decay of Piety. OL 

Epceroo't, falt. [of edge and 72:1] a tool made ſharp for cutting. 
No jeſting with ed;--t-29's. LC Fftrange. 

E'bawisk, adv. ws edge and will) with the ed 
direction. Should the fat fide be objected to the 
ſoon turned edxwiſe. Ray. 

Ebawakk, a market town of Middleſex, fo called from being 
built on the very edge, as it were, of the county, 12 miles from 


on. 
E'pisus [edibilis, of eds, Lat. to eat] catable, that may be eaten, 
good to eat. Some fcth is not cad ble. Bacon. 
E'piBLExEss {of ade] capableneſ, of being eaten, fineſ> to be 
eaten. 
Edict [edit, Fr. editto, It. caite, Sp. edickum, Lat.] 1. A procla- 
mation, a public ordinance or decree commanding or prohibiting 
ſomething from a prince or itzte, a law publiſhed when an abſolute 
monarch commandeth. Hath not his edi the force of a law? 
Hiker. | 
Epirica'TiIOon, Fr. [edifcaciin, Sp. edificazizne, It. of dificatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of edif ing, building up or improving in faith and 
holineſs. Not every word which is not defign'd for edificatior ſhall be 
reckoned for a fin. Taylor. 2. Improvement, inſtruction in general. 
I ſhall ſupply the town with what may tend to their Edrfication, Addi/on. 
E'preice [edificiun, Lat.] a building or houſe, a ſtructure. EA. 
ces raiſed in Tuſcany. Ada. | 
E'viriers [of ed/fj] one that ediſies, improves, or inſtructs an- 


in a particular 
zam, it would be 


To Ebirr, verb a8. [efifer, Fr. edifeare, It. edificir, Sp. of 


he do not whet the ce, then 


That is, to begin at the ur ng end. 


E F F 

«aifico, Lat.] 1. To build or erect a fabric, a ſerſe now kite 
uſed. 5 

Men have edif'd 

A lofty temple. CB | 
2. To build up in fath; to inflcuct, to improve in golllinc fe. or 4 
manners. Men are ie Muhen their unclerſt dim is tote gene! 
what. or when their hearts dre moved with an at cen. Icy; 
3. 10 teach, to perſuade. You ih. II kaidly i me. Ho. 1, 

E'viLe [this ſhould have becu written #4! an off oct anon the 
Romans, appointed to overſc» the I uillin + public and private ; his 
ofhce ſeems in ſome particulars to have retciaulcd thi ot 0 
of peace. 

E01xBURGH, the capital city of Scotland, finite! ate ut one mile 
fourh of Leith and of the frick of Forth, $2 4 les north volt of New 
cattle, and about 300 north-acit of Loudon. }.at. 86 
3? W. | 

Here the parliament of Scotland uſed to er blo before its unten 
with Eng land; and here the ſupreme conti of inice for N opti l. 
tin are fliil held. It has a fan, ou univectitv, and in t e loin; of 
it> buildings exceeds all the cites in the world ; bein 
more ſtories high. 

Evi'TIOS, Fr. [elizicne, It. edici>z, Sp of echte, La.) 1. he wit 
of ſetting forth or publiſking «nv thingy purcicctarly the publica: 12 wn 
putting forth a book. I his Kn er is wot propel a © da. 
tion. 
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Rurnet's Tb r 2. Republic tion of a book, generall, unn 
ſome reviial or corrections. lic who pubithed tie Litt zien uf hun. 
Dr: -. 
viroR, Lat. the publiſher of a book, he that prepares or reviſes 
any work for publication. A miſt eke of the lage cee. Pepe. 
ToEpucart, web af. {riducar, Sp. educo, It. and Lat.) to bring 
or tr in up, to inſtruet youth. Ihe wortt edvcared mortal ſince the 
creation. erf. 
i Epuca'riox, Fr. [educaxi ne, It. ed:cacion, Sp. of edvcatin, Lat.] 
ſtruction, nurture, the bringing up and breeding of children and 
youth. A frict ecaceti:z, which conſiſted in the obſervance of moral 
duties. Sw uy. | | 
To Eye. worb act. [class Lat.] to bring forth, to lead out 
from a flate of concralment. This matter mult have lain eternally 
confin'd to it beds of earth, were there not this agent to edzce it 
thence. ona. | 
 Fou'ciwn (of edace] the act of bringing any thing forth to 
view. | 
To Env'icozare, web af. [from dali, Lat. feet; in che- 
miſtry] to mike tweet, to ſwevien, to pmge any ching of its falts, Oc. 
by repeated u things in cold water | | 
Lou ct. Lat. {of crete] the waſhing of thing: tha. 
are calcined, or burnt ta powder, tr: m their falts, o makes tlie. a 
ſv. ect. 
Eour.coraTON, Tit. [ith apetherarte ] the ſwectening medici - 
nal compoſituuns with figar, bor e aue 5; mums, 
Env'iia [among the Rownnj a poudets M ho gave the intaucs 
meat. 
Er. the diphthong e, i gener long, and has the found according 
to the nine of the ſinhle e. | 
To Exx, verb act. |<acan, ecan, . Six} 1. Fo mike bien 
by the addition of anotner piece. 2. 10 sup, l., any deiicier.cy. See 


. * 
„ CT 


ur juthices 


. Long. 
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Redoubled erin with vengrance now 
Theu biddeti ric 10. . e. | 
Ex. fel, Sax. aal, Ger. and Su.] a fterpentine Dimy Eh, that Tn ics 
and teeds in mud 6 
Is the adde better than the? bare. 
To uu an Ert st tt“ tat. 


he Fr. hy: Brier [cr chet al 
for la quent ; to bridle a bhrſe b the 201l. | 

e bolga n Ku er the 5H), 
That 15, he has to do with a ity, Ii „ere follow, 
encuyh to do to bind hum, ſa that he do not fad 4 hel 
at. Lat. Ang. iliam ter? cur ia. 

Eer. Back'd [ſpoken of hori's} fuck a nn 
backs. | | 

EEr rank, or Fei. vaxzs [old Aatute 

Fer your, a); ung ex). | 

F.'tx, for even. Se Evev. 

Ex x raw, juſt now 

Ert, ah. Ser Err. | | 

E'rranLe [rF-bile;, Lat.] that muy be expreſſed or uttered. 

E'FFABLEX++s {of epube] capablencis ot being ſpoken. 

To Erri'ce {efacer, Fr.] 1. Jo deface, to raze out. 2. To make a 
thing no more vitible nor legible, to blot or ſtrike out. His name 
Hic d out of all public regiſters. Ali n 3. To wear away, to 
deſtroy. 


and will Lave 


'W, creep 32 


| 9 


ve black lis along tier 


a ſry or brood of er's. 


Not length of time our gratitude u . Dryden. 

Erra'kr, or Erraa'vE. Fr. ſ in heraldry] a beaſt reared on hi: 
hinder legs, as tho it wer- frighred or irritated. | 

To Errr'ct [ dum, ſup. of s, Lit. Fectuer, Fr. effectuare, 
It. efetzar, Sp.] 1. To perform, to bring to paſs, to put in cxz2cuticr 
as an agent. | 

not doubt t. | 
All that ou with. Ber Tobrfon. 
2. To produce 4s a caule. The change was efeFed by the vineg ar. 
B;;le. 

Ererecr (, Fr. cite, It. cfifo. Sp. effefium, Lat]! 1. Any 
thing made, procured, or brought to paſs by any operatiog cute! 
Effeet is the ſubſtance produced by th- exerting of power. Le. 4.. 
2. Intent, deſign. They ſpake to that et. 2 Chr micles, 3 
Conſequence intended, advantage, ſucceſs. Chriſt is become of © 
Mel unto you. Galatians, 4. Completion, pertection. 

Semblant art {hall carve the fair et. Vier. 
e. Reality, not mere appenrance. In thew a {cn ate eccleſiaſ ca! WAS. - 
to govern, but in efe# one only man. Hawker, 6. Tis conteguence, 
end, iſlue. 7. The chief point of a matter 

ErrecT | hicroglyphically] to repreſent an evi! effect out of 2 prod 
| 5 N cauſe 


EFF 


taufe well dete ned. the Eryprizns uſed to put a hire called ibis, and 


. ” * 0 | aA. 
a 1, ttt taster: berawe they were of Opinion, that a baiuis 
Gon proved from the egg ot an ibis. And theiciore they were 


wont dee bien all thoſe cies, wherever t ey found them, leſt they 
ou d ent teac wie luder ut th ie YERE; ous ſerpents. 
Elli en r. of , goods, morcabies of a merchant. trade ſ- 


„ * 25 


man. . I che not convey away many of their et. A.- 
4 * „ ; ; 
Eren of the Hand Tin korſemantiiip] are the aids or motions 


of the had, which ferve to chndurt the horſe, which are four, 7. e. 
four wars of uiing the Lridle, viz. to. puih horſe for cards, to give 
, beat or hold him in, and to turn the hand either to the right or 
ti left. ; 

Eers cr191.6 [of ] performable, practicable. Brown uſes it. 

rt cen | na gamerricians] formetimes ſignines conſtruc- 
r. or the toruupg of propoſitions; and ſometimes the problems or 
Piatitces 3 which when they may be deduced from, or are founded on 
lome geometrical propoutions, ate called the geometrical effections 
pertaining tierto, ; 

EI FIC iu E {effec Fr. effttivr, It. efeetivo, Sp. of Hectivus. 
Lat.] 1. Having ne power to produce an effect ; cou monty with of 
before the thing effected. They are 1.0! eFretive of any thing. Ba- 
„*. 2. Operative, active. Tune i not effective, nor are bodies 
detir ed by i: Bras. 3. Ffiicien:, producing effects. An effettive 
rea! caule of Going wrong Y. 4. Having the power of operation, 


uictu! z as, an army conliſting of forty thouland eie men. 


Erriciivttv. ah. [of fie} powerfully, in effect, really. 


TS | Kd 1 1 
Th.s Fell teuſts he devil. Ju. ur. 


Erir cities (of t we and 14s] eſtectire quality. 
Lrrt'c ils, „ o, being without effect, impotent, un- 
meaning. I' er have ſerved me to cπνπν uſe. Shakeſpeare. 


Erector, Lot 1. The author, contriver, or performer of a thing. | 


He chat produces an effect. 2. Maker, creator. We commemorate 
the creation, and pay wortkip to that infinite bring who was the 
oer of ii. Derham. © | 

© Freweranx Lat. fhe that effects vr docs a thing. | 

Ererscrvat [force Fr. eudis, Lat.] t. Neceſſarily 2 
u eee; fonte, por erful, cHeacious. The reading of ſcripture 
is «#7 Taal to lay even the firſt fourdation. Hooker. 2. Expreſſive 
of facts, trur; now a obfulete Tenſe. PINE 

Keprove m Ilcoation it vou Cn, | | 
Or che conclude my words efretual. Shakeſpeare. | 

Err cre, atv. [of feetuul] forcibly, powerfully, to the 
pur; ofe. Kecyver the wandeiug mind more efectualiy than a ſermon. 
Sau-. 

Ercicrrathrss [of Sub and nos] eficiency, the ſtate of be- 
ing cect ual. | 5 . 

To Errerrart, werb att. [ifoctuer, Fr. effettuare, It. efetuar, 
Sp.] :o acc Ih, to do a thing thoroughly, to bring it to paſs. 
Att iriirui. en 10 fretuate his deſire, Szdrey. 

Eifel in trench heraldry] a term uſed by Columbiere for 
a lion rampa t in the potture of ſtanding, but that the two fore paws 
are together 0: an equa! height, and the hinder feet alſo clue toge- 
ther, Wea d lep, as they do in the true rampan:. 

Errreiisagv, or Eire ivaTESTSS [efferminatezza, It. cfirmina- 
tis, ff. Lit, a woman] 1. A womantth ſoftneſ-, tenderneſs, 
nice cle, inca! lubiadion. | 1 

Foul -/ min heid me yok d 

Iller bondſlave. Iilten. | | 
Late iet ce, leote pleature. Sis of wantonnefs, ſoftneſs, and 

NY, way PREV & me d. I. adi. | 
Ez7 204 TE, adj. { cffemine, Fr. efferrinats, It. eſeminado, Sp. of 
rr. iat ] 1. Woranmh, tender. delicate, nice to an un- 
n n degree, luxurious. he king, by his voluptuous life, became 
e, Basta, 2. Womanlike, ioft, without reproach ; an ob- 
ee ene. Gentle, kind, effemin«te remorſe. Shakeſpeare. 

To Lira, erb act. [effentiner, Fr. effemirare, It. efemi- 


rar, Sp. ef eminaturn, lup. of offemins, Lat.] to make or render wo- 
* an] or wanton to foften by vo!uptuoulneſs, to u caken, to un- 
Wah. le will not cortupt nor H ante Childrens minds. Locke. 


To Frein, worb nent. io become womanith, to be ſoſtened, 
to welt inte weakneis. Courage will effemirate. Pope. | 

Err MINATELY, d. [of Gerizate] 1. In a womanlike man 
ner. 2. Wantonly. 


Frrrmmaſtion [of efeminate] the Nate of one grown womaniſh, 


or ur mannzd. From this mixture of ſcxes degenerate effemination. 
Br. | 

Erttra"T10x [eferatcs, of fera, Lat. a wild beaſt] the act of 
making wild. 

To Erri'kvtsce, werb rut. {effervwe/co, Lat.] to generate heat by 
| intelline motion, to become efferveſcent. The compound ſpirit of 
yitte, put to oil of clove>, will eZerpeſce, even to a E. Mead an 
Pains. 

Krrrnve'sSCENCE, or ErFERVE'SCENCY 5 Fr. efferve/- 
terra, It of eFerwi | entia, Lat] 1. The act of growing hot, pro- 
duction of heat by uncline motion. It makes no efferwvs/cence upon 
the injection of the chalk. Grew. 2. A ſudden traniport of anger or 
rage. : 

Errizvizeruce, or Errerveccency [with phyſicians] an in- 
ward motion of particles of dinerent natures aud qualities tending to 
ſudden deftiuciun, | 

Errtgvt'scexce [with chemiſts] a greater degree of motion and 
firugghi:is of the {anal P.. ts of a liquor, than 15 ment by fermentation, 
ſo that it imp lies a violent fermentation or bubbling up with ſome de- 
Free of heat, and is uſually the term for the eſſect of pouring an acid 
. upon an alkaitate one. In the chy mical ſenſe, Her eſcence 
figniſ.e, an inteſtine motion produced by mixing two bodies together 
that luy at reſt before, attended ſometimes with a hiſſing noiſe, froth- 
ing ard chu'tlicion. Arbutl not. ; 2 

ErFERVESCENCE [in phyſics} is not q_—_ to any ebullitions or 
motions preduced by fie; but only to thoſe that reſult from the mix- 
ture of bodies of different natures, or at leaſt an agitation of Parts re- 
ſca. lig an ebullition ct boiling produced by fue, 


[With phyſicians] the breaking out of ſome humours in the ſin ; 


EFF. 


 Errravecext [eferveſcen;, Lat.] growing hot, producing aa 
inc.ne motion. | 
Erre'ro [efetus, Lat.] 1. Worn out of heart or ſlrengtu for pra- 
ducing fruit, barren, diſabled from generation. I he animal becon 
barren and effet-. Ray. The earth parched and eFete by the drou-“ ; 
2 2. Worn cut with age. His decrepit te ſenlualu. 
auth, g ; 
Errrca'criovs [efficace, Fr. and It. car, Sp. efficacis, gen. of - 
ex, Lat.] that can produce the conſequence intended, produciiy: + 


execs. 
By one rFcacions breath 
Dil:.tes to cube or ſquare. J. Philips. 

Errica'ctovsLy, adv. {of rffcacicu:] with efficacy or ſaccel;, 
Erricacy, Er+:ica'ciouvsxiss, or Errica'ciTy IS, Fr. 5 
cal ia, It. eficacia, Sp. of effcacites, Lat.“ Operation, torce, virtue, 
ſtrength to produce effects. production of the conſequence intended. 

The efficacy or neceſſity of God's word. Hezoker. 

Errrcritxce, Erri'ciexcy, or ErricitxTxEss {effcicntia, from 
= Lat.] the power or faculty of producing effects, agency. This 

wine Sing. Hooker. 

Errecikxr, . [efficiens, Lat.] 1. The cauſe which makes ef. 
fects what they are. God moveth mere natural agents as an tient 
only. Hecoker. 2. He that makes, the effector, the creator. The great 
eff cient of the world. Hale. 

; Exrri'cikxr, ad. Fr. [effciente, It. and Sp. rien, Lat.] produ- 
cing its effect, accompliſtiing, cauſing, bringing to paſs. 

Erricikxr Cauſe [in philoſophy] is the cauſe chat produces the effed. 
Your anſwering in the final cauſe makes me bclicve you are at a loſs 
for the tent. Cluer. See Cause. 

Equizncal EreiciexT Carſe, a: the ſun producing a frog, Sc. 
Mere ErriciexT Cauſe, as the adwi/er is the cauſe of a war, a 
murder, S 9 5 
Erriciksrs [in arichmetic] the numbers given for an operation 
of mul: iplication, 5. e. — thr and — avg | 
Erri'cT1ox [die, from effectum, ſup. of Auge, Lat.] 1. The 
act of cxpreiling or repreſenting. 2. The act of taſhioning. | 
To Erri'ciatE [Higie, Lat.] to draw one's picture, to image. ts 
form in ſe ublance 
Er TICIA I io [of efigiate] che act of faſkioning or making the 16 
ſemblauce of perſons or things. | 
E'rerG1ts [gie, Fr. ns It. efigie, Sp. of efigies, Lat.] a port: ait, 
fgure or r. preſentation of a perſon to the life, an image in paint- 
ing or ſculptwe, a repreſentation. The gie: or actual image. 


Dryden. 
of a coin, repreſenting 1b 


4.8. 


 E'rricy, the ſtamp or im 
prince's head who cauicd it to be ſtruck ; any repreſentation in gene- 
ral. Ihe ſame with ctigies. | 
 Frert ac1ta'TLON, Lat. an earneſt defiring. | 
Frei. ron, the act of belching or breaking of wind. 
ErzL0kE'*CeNCt, or EeFLoRECENCY [of effereſts, Lat.] 1. Th: 
act of bluwing out, as a flower; production of flowers. Ihe ſpirit 
of the plant is digeſted and ſevered from the groſſer juice in c 
cence, Hacen. 2, Excreſcenſes in the form of flowers. Sparry in- 
cruſtations with fforeſc-ncits in form of ſhrubs. WIFordiward. . 
as 
in the meaſles, and the ike. A wart ſcemeth to be an areſcence of 
the ſerum. © incy. 
 EprLontscext, adj. [ Foreſcene, of cforeſco, Lat.] ſhooting out 
in the term of flowe:s. Efoereſcent ſputy incruitations on ſtone. 
i coat ad. 58 
Eryuu'txce, or Exriu'kNTNESss [ Huentia, Lat.] an efflux, that 
w hich iſſues from ſome other principle. 
Bright Huence of bright eſſence increate. Milton. | 
E rlr“Via, or ErrLu'vivc [efflauia, plur of Havi, from 2 
ao, Lat.] are ſuch ſmall particles as are eontinuaily Rowing out of 
almoſt mixed bodies; the number of which is vaſtly great, theſe 
re Called corpuſculir eſiuvias, and in many bodies in the extreme 
ſubtilety and fineneſs of them are tranicendently remarkable; as being 
able for a long time together to produce ſenſible eſſects; without any 
apparent or the leaſt conſiderable diminution of the bulk or weight of 
tice body which tends them forth. Magnetic efiavia. Weodxcard. 
Evzriu'vien, Lat. [with phy ſicians] are in an eſpecial manner 
2 tor vapours which paſs thro' the pores or inſenſible holes of the 
in. 
Errlux [effaxns, Lat.] 1. The a& of fowing out. Copius . 
Fux of matter. Harvey. 2. Eifuſion. The firit flax of mens 
piety. Hammond. 3. Emanation, that which flows from ſomething 


cile. 
Of all material bcings fuſt and beſt 
ERux divine! Thomſon. | 

2 ErrLux, verb neut. [euxum, ſup. of us, Lat.] to run out, 
to lou away. | 

Eztlu'xep, pon. þ. om run out. Five thouſand and ſome odd 
centurics are effiuxed ſince the creation. Boyle. 

Erriu'xion [cfuxum, ſup. of uo, Lat.] 1. The act of flowing 
out, the ſame as efflux. By ; and attraction, bodies tend to- 
wards the earth. Praten. 2. Emanation, effiuvium, that which flows 
out. There are ſome light effluxions from ſpirit to ſpirit, when men are 
onewith another. Bacon. 

To Erro'ece, verb ad. [efforcer, Fr.] 1. To break thro' by vio- 
lence. Spenſer uſes it. 2. To raviſh, to violate by force. Burnt his 
beaftly heart Veferce her chaſtity. Spenſer. 

To Frro'rm, verb act. [efformo, Lat.] to ſhape, to faſhion in any 
certain manner. Efforming us after thy own image. _ 

Error:ta"riONn {from efform] the aft of faſhioning or forming in 
a certain manner I he produQion and eformation of the univerſc. 


Ray. : | 
E'rrorT, Fr. a ſtrong endeavour, a great ſtraining, a forcible at- 
tempt. If after having gained victories, we had made the fame ef- 
1 if we had loſt them, France could not have wichſlood us. 44. 

difon. 
Erro's108 [um. ſup. of cid, Lat.] the act of digging out 
of tue ground. I he en of coins. Ar . . 
| Ez7R4 CTQR 
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Ezra actor, Lat. {in common Jaw] a burglar, a houſe - breaker, 
one who breaks open doors or walls to tteal. 

Errgra'1aBLie, ad. [ Freiad ie, Fr.] Dreadful, terrible: a word not 
received. A proportivnate etiicient ot their ¶ aialle nature. Har- 
Vev. | 

Errro'xTERY [effranterie, Fr. of effrons, Lat.] im 
ren facedneſo, ſaucineſs, boldneſs. W 
K. Charles. 

Ereu lGtxce [-falgentia, of effulgeo, Lat.] the act of ſhining out, 
luſtre. 'Thy luſtre blatt 5 : 

Errv'L.cesT [efu/gezs, Lat.] ſhining out, bright. The efulgent 
emanations fly. Blackmore. 

Ererv"Lomw , Lat.] bright, ſhining, clear. 

ErrunaBriiTY [ famus, Lat.] the quality of fuming away, or 
eſcaping in vapours. Volatility, or, if — coin ſuch a word, - 
mability. Boyle. 

To Err ux [Hude, Lat.] to pour out. 

Io FErrv'se, verb ad. ¶ Hfaſum, ſup. of funde, from ex, and funds, 
Lat. to pour] to ſpill, to ſhed, to pour out. With guſhing blood £- 
'd. Mitton. 

Errv'se, ſubf. [from the verb] effuſion, waſte. 
blood doth make me faint. Shakeſpeare. 

Er ru sb, ret. and part. p. of to ce [effuſus, Lat.] pourcd out. 

Erru'siox, Fr. [ one, It. on, Sp. of effufio, Lat.] 1. Ihe 
act of pouring out. Efiufior of wing. Taylor. 2. Waſte, the act of 
ſpilling or ſhedding. £Efaffon of blood. Hooker. 3. The act of pou: - 
ing out words. Senſclefs un of indigeſted prayers. Ho:/er. 4. 
Bounteous donation. That liberal -F#for: of all they had. H.mmo» 7. 
Jos thing poured out. Waſh me with that precious . K. 

J. 
Ee rustox [with chemiſts] the pouring out a liquor by inclination 
or ſtooping the veſſel on one fide, when the matter or fetilings by it5 
oy is fallen to the bottom of it. 

_ Ep+rvu's10 5axGUiN1s, Lat [i. e. ſhedding of blood] a fine or pe- 

nalty impoſed by the ancient Engliſh laws for bloodilied and murder. 

V hich the king granted to many lords of manors. | | 

Errv's1ve, adj. [of je} pouring out, diſperſing. 

Th' f, ſouth 
Thomſon. 


„ bra- 
ho had effrantery enough. 


Much ie of 


Warms the wide air. 
ErrurTi'TiIovs {[-Futitins, Lat.] raibly or fooliſſily uttered, blab- 


Ex r. ſab. [evept, epera, Sax. ] a little venewous creature reſem- 


bling a lizard in ſhape, that lives in the water, a newt, an cvet. 
Err, adv. [ex, Sax] ſoon, ſhortly. Spenſer and Faria c uſe it. 
Errsooss [epcoua, of ext and ron, Sax,] foon atterwards, 
again. Obſolete. He in their ſtead , placed Englithmen. Sen. 
0 G. abbreviations of the Latin words ef gratia, i. e. for eu- 
ample. 


E'cer, ul. an impetuous and irregul:r tide. From the peculiar 


dupoſition of the carth at the bottom, wherein quick excitations are 
made, may ariſe thoſe egers and flows in ſome eſtuarie and rivers, as 15 
— about the I'rent and Humber in England. Bacon. Sc: 

AGRE. | 

EcERNINA“TIx, Lat. the act of budding or ſpringing forth. 

E'cers [with floriſts] ſpring- tulips, or thoſe which blow hrit. 

To Ece'sr, verb att. [egeftum, ſup of egero, Lat.] to diſcharge, 
thruſt or throw out the food by the natural vents. Thefe all was. far 
when they ſleep and 4% not. Bacon. 

Ece'sT1ON. 1. An evacuation of the excrement or going to ſtool. 2. 

The diſcharging of meat digeſted through the pylorus into the reſt f 

the inteftines. Involuntary exertions of digeſtion, eien and ciicula- 
tion. Hale. 


needy. | 

| 8 [cgeftaofitas, Lat.] extreme poverty. 

Ecc [æg. Sax. eg, and aeg, Dan. aeggr, Su.] 1. The ſœtus or 
production of feather'd fowls, that which they lay, and from which 
their young are hatch d. 2. 'The ſpawa or ſperm of other creatures. 
Think him as the ſerpent's egg. Shakeſpeare. 3. Any thing faſhion'd 
in the form of an egg. A great glaſsbubble with a loug neck, ſuch as 
chemiſts call a philoſophical egg. Boyle. | | 

It is very hard to (have an Ecc. 

That is, where nc thing is, nothing can Le had. Or, according to 
| n_ proverb; Where rathirg is to be had, the king muſt loſe bis 
_ right. TE | 
g - 5 An Ec and to bed. = ED) 

Fr. Maigre chere. (poor faic.) The Lat. ſay; Nenorratis cojcal us, 
Gr. Zwoxparte; rf. «OY Leſſons of temp.rance. | 

o leave a ned Ec. 
That is, to have always a reſerve to come again. 
Every bird mutt hatch her own P.. 8 

Fr. Fous avez fait la faute, il faut gur vous la beuwiez, (You have 
committed the fault, you muil drink it.) Lat. JA te hoc rntriſti, tili 
omne oft exedendum. | | 

Cow's Ece, a kind of bezoar, frequently found in the ſtomach of 
2 cow. 

To Ecc one on [exx:an, Sax. egger, Dan. cagis, Iſland. and Su.] 
to provoke to action. fi;r up, ſet on, or ſpur forwards. Ardor of in 
clination eggs him forward. Derhavx. | | 

EcrsTwENTS {in law] catile taken in to graze, or to be fed at fo 
much per werk or month. 

E'cLaxTiNE [eg/antier, Fr. a wild roſe] ſweet briar, a ſhrub. 
With ſweet mu{%-roſes and with eg/antine. Shakeſpeare. | 

Eco'ity [of ego, Lat. I] the being or eſſence of I or myſelf. 

Eco'T15:4 [from ego, Lat.] what a man fays of himfclf, the too 
frequent mention of a man's ſelf. The moſt violent eg is that of 
cardinal Wolſey's ego & rex mers, I and my king. SpeHtator. This 
fault, committed in writing or converſation, by the frequent repeti- 
tion of the word ego, or I, is as ridiculous as it is common; but when 
accompanied by a formal apology, as, 2% 1 fay it, who , not /ay 
it, and yet I muſt or will ſay it, if it be ſaid, and the like, it very much 
heightens the folly of it. Of ſuch peo; le the proverb ſays: IIc 
trumpeter is dead, that is, they are obl;ged to ſound their own praiſe. 
The Lat. ſay ; 


Egypt and Lybin. invaded Aratia Fobrx 


Ecz'sruous, or EctsTuo's: [gene, Lat.] very poor and 


E JA 


De tr atit narrent, proprio fordeſcit in er- 
Giorta ; | taceas, plus titi laudis erit. Or 
Omn:bus ii, off fluid r jattantia lin g. 
Dum de te {oqueris, gloria nulla tua g. 
Ecu't1sT from eg9 ] one that is always tepeating the word ge, | - 
a talker of himſelf. A tribe of egctifls are the auinos of wean > 
Spectator. | 


To E'corizi, verb neat. 


ſelf. 


[of cg, Lat.] to tall much of ont. 


Ecrt'Giovs [egregts, It „ at . choſen out of the fl. . 
1. Eminent, exiraordingry. I hc records 6 "Veg exploits. "ELIT MR 
2. Emincntly bad, remarkably viciuus. 1 iy 1: the utual Knte, Fd 
and egg f contempt of ail ονονν , f. 

EcrE'Grovsy, ado. [0 veins] 1. Eaninendy. 2. Sl. metall. 
He had been rgreviouſ) che:ted tls. : 
Ea Gioutstss [ of gie ] remarkaviench ; alu Dumefulnets. 
E'cxtmorxr, a market win of Cuzaberland, 257 miles l. am [Lon 
don. | 
Eenkss, or Ear tesio [r2r ns and rr L. at.] the act of po- 
ing forth, departure; , 72 1c ri and remrefs fm and tuo 
place. This water would have been lock'd up, nd its ce debar d. 
1% a:4:card. Ihe tumult tui, luanner dt iffuing out of their thips, and 

the perpetua} egre/or, me imaged in the bees pouring out. Broome. 

Ec.it's:10, Lat. [ with rhetutdians]! @ kgue, when the ſame found 
or . ord is twice repeated in {everal of in tac fame fentence, in an in 
verted order; as, | 

Nee fone fole ſus lux, nec fine luce fro ſel. 

E'cztr, a towl with red legs of the heron kind. 

E'cziort, /. [argret, Fr. perhaps trom aigre, Fr. four} a ſpecic* 
of cherry. I le cœur cherry is tweeter than the red; but the 77e, 
more four. Bacon. 

E'cerruve [4grirztr, from ger, Lat.] ſickneſs. | 
Ecuizct {in heratery) as, a, ce, is a crofs that is like two 
angles at the ends cut g, ſo as to tern. inate in points, ct not like the 
r firchee. See Atgunct. 

I. rites, a native of mhaltant of Egypt; ali a pyply. 

ECA Expire. We hate alreanly given an account ot its foun- 
der, the great S or ifi, undet the words Baccius, and Co- 
Lund titreurts. M no m the cigh of his father 7» mr, king of 

(according to Sir lizac Neu- 
ton ſhort Chronicle? in the year before Chrit 1010; and ο years 
after ivaded Afric and Spain, ſetting up pillars in all his congue?>, 
and particularly at the myth of the + {4 1 aan, and returned hone 
by tnc coaſt of Gard and /raly. In the tfth pear of Rob Gram, ion of O- 
men [i. e. in the year 974 before Chit | he the rturrt, ard 
invaded Syria and Perhia. 
ten tribes, bcc .ming ſubject to him, ſet up the vwuriup of the E 
god: in liracl. In the year 971, he carried his victorious arws into 
India, and returned with triumph the next year but une. Whence 
Terttrerica Bacchi. In the year g67, he paſted over the Helleipont, 
and conquered "Thrace. Bur two ve after, ume check being put io 
li, career of ſucceſs by the Greeks and Se,, he returned with in- 
nun etable captives into Epypt (ainung v hom v.15 1 ichonus, fon of Lace 
mecon, king of Fro; and left his H fmazons under Aiartt.e- 
kr and Lampeto, the ſucceſſors of Ai,, at the river Thermetzy. 
I his is that illuſtrious conqueror who was called by the Aral tun, Bac- 
C4U5; by the Phrygians, Ma-rors or Mross, and by contraction, 
Mans; by the Eevrrians, Sters ; and {om thence, by tie Greeks, 
Os1« 1s, and Burris. Sir Ind, that in te yeur Gol he was 
liam by his brother '/ajeris, and ſuccedesd by his own fon Our, 
who routed the Ly bians, when invading Egypt under the conduct of 
Jutetus; but was hinitelf nine years after) overcame by the Ens, 
and drowned in the N. And that Nikan the Er icpran being the 
next year overthrown by ſa, king of Judca, the people of lowe: 
Egypt made Oar ius their king, and ca. d wm 200,099 Jus and 
Pha iiicians to their atiiftance; upon u hict: the Erbrioprars abandoned 
the lower Egypt, and fortified Memp//s : And, upon the whole, that 
by theſe wars, and by the /rgonautic expedition (which was under - 
taken in the year 937) the great empire of Egypt broke in pieces. 
Sec Baccuvs, Herenlim Col uux , and ArRGOoNAUTIC. 

Egyeiiax Thorn, the name of a tirub, the ſame as Acacia. 

EcyyTiax+ [in our flatutes] a counteifcit Kind of rogues, and 
their doxies, being Englith or Welſh people. who diſguiſe themlelves 
in odd and uncouth habits, ſmearing their faces and bodies, and fra- 
ming to themſelves an unknown, cantrng language, wander up and 
down the country; and, under the pretence of te, fortunes and 
curing diſeales, Sc. abuſe the ignorant common people, tricking them 
of their money, and live by that, together with hictuog, piltering, 
and ſtealing. Sce Gy rss. : ö N 

Ei, is an improper dipthong, which, tho” uct uſed in many words, 
has ſeveral very different power>, az inge, Jig, height, either, (ar - 
fett, Se. | 

Eia le ia, Sax.] an iſland. 

To Eja'cuLaTE, verb d. [cjacu'or, L. at] to throw, to dart out 
Being rooted fo little way in the fin, they are the more cally . 
lated. Grew. ; 8 

Elac ur rio, Fr. [of gjaculatio, Lat. a cafling forth or darting 
afar off] 1. A ſhort prayer poured forth occaſionally trom the botro:n 
of the heart, with fervent devotion. and without folemn r-<tir-met.t 
Let there be gaclations fitted to the ſeveral actions of dreding. 79. 
2. Ihe act ot darting or throwing out. In envy an gjaculatzn or u- 
diation of the eye. Bacon | 

Ejaculation [in phyſic} the act of emitting the ſemen. 
 EjacuiaTtion | in pyrotechny] the expulſion of a ball, bu!tet. or 
bumb, out of a muſket, cannon, mortar, G. as 

Ejacula'rory, adj. [caculatiire, Fr. ejacnlatorius, Lat.] ejacu 
tive, or perta ning to ejaculation, ſuddenly darted out, uttered in 
ſhort ſentences. Some ſhort ejacalatory prayers. D:jpa. * 

10 


About which time eren, king of the 
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in anatomy] certain veſſels which ſerve to 


— 
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diſcharne the ien ne act of copul ation. 

171 ! tum, b. of gicis, Lat.] 1. To caſt forth, or 
they ous 5 1+ 1444 exhiult the man, but not iet the burden. 
Suti. z. To cr! tram aà poſſeſſion or office. The French King 
Vac 204i 5-4: D n. 3. To drive away, to diſmiſs with hatred. 


"W- are per. uptory bt diſpatch 
i viper 85 traitor; to /e, him hence 
„ ie but our danger; and to keep him here 
Cur certain death. Shakeſpeare. 

4. To call away, to teject. To have cected whatſoever the church 
t make account of, v ithout any other crime to charge it with than 
tant it ngen been ufd by the church of Rome, could not have 
been defenced. Hooker. 

F::i'cra {in old records] a woman rav iſhed or defiowered ; or cat 
forth from the virtuous. | 

Fre trix, Lat. 1. The act of cating or throwing out. The 
eie of the ſallen angels from heaven. Brera. 2. In phyſic] the 
charge of any thing by vomit, tool, or any other emunctory. 
2; 2 r. | 

F;:'crrov, Lat. a caſting or throwing out. 3 

Ej:cri9x [in a medicinal ſenſe} the lame as egeſtion or the diſ- 
charging digeſted meat int) the intcfiines. | : 

Ej:0710%s Coftedia, Lat. [in law] a writlying properly againſt one 
that caſts a guardian out from any lands, whilſt the heir is under 
age. | | . 

Lr crioxr Firm. Lat. fin law] a writ which lies for the leſſee 
for a term of vears, who is caft out before his term is expired, either 
by the leſſor or a tranger. 

FyjzerTi'rrors Sifu. L. at.] cat out. 


Flac [of et] a legal writ by which any tenant or inha- 


bit.int of a houie or cilate i commanded to depart. | 
E el in old records} jetſon, or wreck of goods thrown out of 


(4, 44/4"; an expreſſion of ſudden joy. 
160 {Af 
little wand ina river. 

Lian I, J. feahtea, or cahe, Sax. ahta. Goth. acht, Du. and 
Gor. otee, Dan. t, Fr. orte, It. ech, Sp. outs, Port. ofts, Lat. of 
re, Gr.] ice four: a word of number. Eigöt ſcore and cight 
li-tlcs. Sans. | 

FErGiT-FOIL, e eight-leavd. S+lvanus Morgan gives as the 
didereace of t e eighth branch of a fan ily. 

Eicun n, «4. ſeahcoch, Sax. ] the ordinal of eight. the next to 
the fererith. In the gt month. Bacer. : | 

EUGuTELt, adj. [eale vyne, Sax. or 1 and ter] tu ice nine. 

ErVcarirxri, adj. [of eighteen] the ordinal of eighteen, the next 
in order tu the teventcenth. 

FE: G TFOLD, ach. [of eight and fold) eight times the number Or 
rang tr. ; 

; "XP ru, adj. [of cighty] the ordinal of eighty, the next in or- 
der to the ſoventy-ninth. Ihe e:ghtieth part. N iin. 

Edu , adv. [of eigtl] in the eighth place. 

Eiwavscoꝝ z, 47. [ot ei g hi and feure] eight times twenty, an 

dad. aft. Eigtfeore eight hours. Shakeſpeare. 
EG nee {in heraldry] grais bearing 8 leaves. | 
Erl od. Le Kar, Sax. baiante, Fr. ettante, It. oclexta, Sp. 
onen, Vogt aches, Ger. ] for fcorce, eight times ten. 
n y 4 t F aiine, ;r. min law 1. The eldeſt or ſirli- born 2. 
as being entailed. 7. Some eilate that is gn 
and nou ſu ect to forkirure. Bacon. 

Erxti'cta, Fr. [in law? c'derſhip. 


& " HOTVECIAS; „ „nen, peace, and a AD Gr. domi- 


ON 


* ec blo rc nn t. I ud rather (from its etymology) 
bi Ged. A mat iar fort r peace; and hence. 

f a0 or lar , a, piiicidar magiſtrate fo called, gui 
45 north e fu. Budeus, thus in the martyrdom of Poly- 
cr. e read of Hh che! Upon which otfce 51A, in 
A: rations, obſerves, fh U oniy for a fear.” 

o, Lat. fun, agg, Gr. to breathe in free reſpira- 
f;>::) the oppolite to e pute. I 5 

een -To0 re erh ere 8 , dow te 
* ba muten whe Exth aſcer ding note of each ſeptenary in t 
10a : 

Erect, IP. Tong, Sax.) vineger, vejuice, any acid in general. 


V oon drink 2, EI. \ 5 . ; 
FO FugR, fin. [orhthin, or exthen, Sax. auler, Scots] 1. 
Wiich{o.ver of the two, whether the one or the other. Goring made 
aH Atrendthis with Diy, cer of them believing he cui d deceive 
the other, Caen. 2. ach, both, dcuoting two Or a gx. ater number. 
Some cremture: placed in the confines of ſeveral provinces, and partici- 
4 | 
J. ITHER, add. 
* 


% 


{0.ncthing ui einer. i lale. 

{from the ſabſt.] a difributive particle anſwered by 
or ; „ 0n2 4» the ether. Either your brechren have de- 
ceived us, er power conſurs virtue. &: /. | 

Fits i Tojriatie, Las] the ack of yelling, howling or wailing, 
outcry. He brealts out into gui and effeminate wailings. C- 
H it 7 . 

Eins, len certain wild beaſt called a crier,, which makes 
a noiſe lige the erz gef a young child. 

Floß tio, Lat. a rcnouncing or reſignation by oath. 

Fur, adv. Teac, Soy. oh, Dan. ooch, Du. and I. Ger. auch, H. 
Ger. aus, (eth. ] allo. ikewile, beſides, morcover. It is ſanic what 
ohſalete. All the good i, God's, bath rower and ce will. Sper/er. 

To, r ac. (of wacan, Sax. ty enercaie, aukan, Cotu. which 
Junius Cerives of £:4aw, Gr.] 1. To increaſe. I dempt there much 
to have c me Horc. Sjenjer, 2. To ſupply, to fill up a deficierey. 
On ſome varch'd dog hole e/'4 with ends of wall. Pepe. 3. lo make 
larger, by ding another piece. 4. To protrat, to lengthen. 

| peak a0 lug; but "iis to piece the time, 

to cte it and to dra it out in length. SHaleſteare. 
+. To f, in out by needleſe additions. ¶ In this ſenſe it ſerms borrowed 
un he uſe of our old poets, who put eke into their lines when they 
waned a ſyilable. Jeb 
Luſden des out lack rore's endleſs line. Pepe. 


« - % 


A5. (15/1 * 


[eihr, dax. ] a plantation of oziers and willows in a 


ELA 


all Lars help fard tbe wren when he pid into che (ea, 

Or, Ben; {itties moke a mickle, or much. 

Ea {prob. of eleva, Lat. lift up] the higheft note in the ſcale . 
mulic. | 

To ELAN , we bat. [elaboratum, (up. of elalaro, Lat.] r. T 
produce any thing with labour. "They in full joy e/aborate 2 fr. 
Nang. 2. To heighten by ſucceſſive endeavours, to improve, to Er 
alt, "The ſap is more and more elaborated and exaited. irbreuat. 

ExA boa art, 4. Telawwrato, It. elaboratus, Lat.] donc with prin 
and diligence, wreaght and compoſed with great care and !atyu: 
Elaborate diicourſes upon im nt occa hon. S.. ; 

ELa"30RaTELY, act. fot elaprrate] with much pins and Aud; 
Elaborath; and finely ground. Nuten. : 

ELA A tox, the act of working or performing any thing wii! 
pains, improvement by ſucceſſive operations. An apparatus of bel, 
for the elaboration of the (| . Raz. | 

EL4"BORATORY, /atfl. [etabiratorium, Lat.] a laboratory, a che- 
miſt's workhouſe. : 

EL A, Lat. [A, Gr.] the olive, the fruit of the alive tree. 

ELA Our, Lat. [AA, Gr.) a kind of fat gum that drops 
from olive-trees. : 

ELA OHL [aAz592733%9, Gr.] the herb mercury. 

ELxxOSACchAR Un, Lat. [of, oil, and gas xa, Gr. ſugar] an 
oil. whoſe parts are ſeparated by ſugar, embodied with ſome d. ops of 
diſtilled oil, to render it more eaſy to be ſu allowed. 

To Er.a'xce, werb ad. [eluncer, Fr.] to throw out, to caſt as a dart. 
Harſh words that one e/anc'd, mutt ever fly. Vier. 

ELa"xcury ſelum gui dus, ] at.] taint. weak. | 

Fiariaboi iu, Lat. [wich botanifts] wild or mountain-parſle;, 

ELaPtenc'iivi, Lat. [agg ue, Gr. fo called from the 12-- 
crifices then offered to the goddeſs Diana, ſtiled er-, 1. e. ftan- 
ſnooter] a month of the Grecians aniwering to our February, T 

ELaU¹⁰⁰ie eos cos, Lat. [agy2:oxm, Gr) the plant wild parſaip or 
Carrot. | 

ELarurHO“LIA [of Aan. Gr. 7. 6. the huntreſs] ſeaſts conſc. 
crated to Diana, in the month Elaphebolion or February, wherciu 3 
che made in form of a der was offered to her. ; x 

Eta"ripaiTtd, cleared ot Rones. 

To Fia'r:it, worb neat. [elapfas, of clalor, Lat.] to flide away 
eaſily, to run out without notice. , 

ELarmpi rio, Lat. the att of clearing a place from ſtones. 

EL a'psrov, Lat. the act of flidins out or away. 

To ELAC Lark, verb aft. [elagueatum, ſup. of lige, from 4 
g:eu;, Lat. a trap] to diſentangle, to ſet free from a ſnarc. 

FLaquea'T1oN, Lat. the act of diſentangling, diſentanglement. 

ELarct' 10x, Lat. the act of freely beftowing. 

Eia">rric, or ELa'sricat [elofiigue, Fr. eloflice, It. of ch. 
Lat.] that pertains to elaſticity, or that recoils with a kind of Grin 
or force to the form or ſtate from which i: was withheld, fprinugy. le 
is hard and Ii, returning to i's figure with a force riſing from the 
mutual attraction of its parts. Nexwtor. | 

E1.sT1IC Body, is that which by being ſtruck or ſtretched has it fi- 
gure altered; but endeavours by its own force to reſume the ſame ; or 
it 15 a ſprivgy body, which when compreſe d, condens'd, and the like, 
makes an effort to ſet it{eif at liberty, and to repel the body, that con- 
lirained it ; ſuch is iu ord- blade, a bow, &c. which are eafily bent, 
but prefentiy return to their former figure and extenſion. | 

Natural Las, ed, the principal are air, ſpunges, the bran. 


ches cf trees, wool, cotton, feathers, Sc. 


Artificial ELS Budies, are fteel-bov's, fword-blades, c. 

Perfealy Eua'srical, a body is ſaid to be fo, when with the ſame 
force as that which preis'd upon it (through for a while it yielded to 
the ſtroke) it aſieru ard recovers its former place. And in this ſenſe, 
an elaftic body is diflinguithed f:om a ſoſt body; 5. e. one that being 

refs'd yields to the ſtroke, loſes its former figure, and cannot recover 

it again. | 

Ei. asT 1e Farce [with philoſophers] is the force of a ſpring when 
bent, ard endeavouring to unbend itſelf again. | 

ELasTic Force {with phyſicians] is underſtood to be the endeavour 
of elaitic or ſpringy particles, when compreſs'd or crowded in a little 
room, io ſpread and roll them elves out again. And thence they fre- 
quently uſe the term to ſignify ſuch an exploſion of the animal ſpirits, 
as is frequent iu cramps or conruttions. | 

ELasti'ciTY, or ELa'sTicxess [elaffiate, Fr. elafticita, It. ela- 
fiicitas, Lat.] the ſpringineſs of bodies, a power th return to its 
filt place or condition, as a flick that is forcibly bent. This qua- 
lity is very remarkable in the air, when it is cotapreſſed, it endca- 
vours with a very great force to recover or reſlore itſelf to its former 
ſtate. Cannot exert its elaſticity. Pacon. | 
Eire, A. Lat. {tazrn, Gr.] a kind of fir- tree; alſo a date 
8 | 
FL.'re, or ELa'TED, adj. [elatus, Lat. d up, tranſported, 
ſluſhed with ſucceſs or ＋ lofty, n Teo ſoon 
dejected and too ſoon cute. Pete. | 

To ENTE [caturm, of effero, Lat.] 1. To lift up with ſucceſs 
or proſperity. 2. To exalt, to heighten. An unuſual ſenſe. Eat. 


his being and unfolds his pow'r. Thomſon. 


Ela TERI5TS, a name which Mr. Boyle gives to thoſe perſons who 
Lold the doctrine of Elaterium. 

Elare rium, Lat. [Aarngies, of :ehzurw, Gr. to drive] the elaflicity 
or ſpringy faculty of the air. 

Ez. aT ERIun [in — the juice of wild cucumbers made up 
into 2 chick conſiſlence, in fragments cf flat and thin cakes, feldon 
thicker than a ſlulling. It is light, of a friable texture, a pale, dead, 
whitiſh colour, and of an acrid and pungent taſte. It is a very violent 
and rough purge. H. Alſo any u. edicine that purges and looſes 
the belly. 

Era"Tiow, Lat. the act of lifting up with proſperity or ſucceſs, 
haughtinefs, pride. I his vain cle of mind. Atterbury. 

ELaTri'xe, Lat. [nazrun, Gr.] female fluellin, running buck- 
wheat, an herb. 

ELaAri' rte, Lat. [Aarerue, Gr.] a kind of blood fone, 

ELATrNA“T ION. Lat. the act of barking our. 

ELaxa in, Lat. the act of unlooung. 
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Ern, a large river of Germany, which riſing on the confines of Si- 
lefia, runs through Bohemia, Saxony, and Brandenburg ; and after 
dividing the dutchy of Lunenburg, as alſo the dutchy of Bremen, from 
Holſtein, it falls into the German ocean, about 70 miles below Ham- 
burgh. It is navigable for great ſhips higher than any river in Eu- 


"nate [elboga, Sax. an elbow] a ſentence or verſe of a rude or 
ing quality, as it were hunching or puſhing with the elbow. 

E'.zow [elboza, Sax. elicbogt, Du. cl » Ger.] 1. A part 
or joint in . dle re 
der. 2. Any flexure or angle in general. Vines ſet upon a wall be- 
tween s or butreſſes of ſtone. Bacon. 3. — 
To be near, to be at hand. Wear thy good raper bear, and put it 
home : quick, quick ; fear nothing, I'll be at thy eilt. Shakeſpeare. 

To Eisow, werb a2. [from the noun} 1. To puſh one with the el- 
bow. One elles him. . 2. To puſh, to encroach upon, to 
drive off to a diſtance. He'll make work, and cle all his 


o ELnow, verb next. to jut out in angles. 
To he one's Ei.nows, to play at dice : a cant phraſe. 
ELnow-cnair [of elbe and chair] an armed chair to ſupport the 
elbcws of the ſetter. Swans and e/bow-chairs have danc'd. & 
Er. Bow-RooM [of e/bow and room] room to ſtretch out the elbows 
on each fide, om from confinement. There may be e:b:w-room 
enough for them. Bacon. 
ELzow-SHAKER, a gameſter, or ſharper that lives by gaming. A 
— Ercesx'rTz#, a ſect inthe third century, fo called from their leader 
Elceſai, who made their appearance in the reign of 'Trajan. I hey 
kept a mean between the Jews, Chriftians, and Pagars ; they wor- 
ſhipped but one God, obſerved the Jewiſh ſabbath, circumciſion, and 
the other ceremonies of the law ; they rejected the pentarcuch and the 
prophets, nor had they more reſpect for the writing of the apoiſtles, 
icularly the epiftles of St. Paul, and held that Chriſt had appeared 
| time to time under divers bodies, that there were two Chriſts, 
the one in heaven, and the other on the earth, and that the Holy Spi- 
rit was his ſiſter. They were much addicted to judicial aſtrology, ma- 
Lic, and enchantments. | 
N. B. By calling the H. Ghof, the Si57in of Chriſt, I ſuppoſe 
they meant to oppule what Eustrtus of Cx/arca repreſents as the 
docirine of the cuvacn, vi. that the Sprit was one of thote bring», 
which Gov produced by Ciriff ; FA b. adv. Marcel. He was, as ler- 
tullian had expreſo d it log beſo ce, * a patre per filiun, 1. e. from 
the father T74420' [or by] the Sen; C. ado Praacum. M hereas 
it was the pecu/:ar prerogative of the Sox, that he, and he only, 
was IMMEDIATELY from the Father. [Ce OxLT GOT TIX, 
Dove, and BAALiu, and Prapoſition By.) I'm loch to diſmils 
this topic, without ſubjoining a pretty extraoidinary paſſage from Jaſtin 
Martyr, which is found near the cloſe of his ad and larger apology. 
Where having obſerv'd how thoſe ci/ piritt, which promoted the 
cauſe of Idelatry, frequently affect ſome ax a Loe or reſemblance to 
divine —— he * > — of 22 oo erecting the 
atue [rue Aryopurms xopn;] O t eſs who is called the MAU [or 
yard, over — Tt waters; © they ſtiled her, ſays he, - 
DAUGHTER of Jove; and that all this was done in imitation of Mo- 
os, may eaſily be diſcerned from the text, which I before cited. Hr 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth; and the earth ar. 
without form and woid, and the Sriair of God moved on the face of the 
Twas with reference to this Srix ir of Goo which mowed 
apm the water, they ſaid, the eſs whom they ſtile the Core [or 
Nad] was the DAUGHTER of Jowve.” Nor does St. Jusrix ſtop 
here: But obſerves, (if I do not miſtake his meaning) that they 
pla y'd the like game with regard to another branch of our primitive 
ine; I mean that Gov produced all things BY his won b, or Lo- 
cos. For he adds; Upon the like foot of artful imitation, they 
faid, Minerva was the DAUGHTER op < 
tion; but becauſe they knew that » When forming his plan, 
made the world I d yz] BY or THRO' logos, i. e. word, Or reaſon, 
they accordingly affirmed Minerva to be his | Hos was] firſt thought, 
or conception ; 1. e. in their mythology, the firſt exerciſe of the intellectual 
pozcer in God fo called: But in the counterpart (i. e. in St. Juſtin's 
ſyſtem] the fr/ being produced from God. | 
El b, ſub/?. [eald, Sax.] 1. Old age. Comfort in her weaker /d. 
| Spenſer. 2. Old perſons, decrepid people, ſuch as are worn out with 
years. Beg the alms of palſicd eld. Shakeſpeare. Childleſs e. Mil- 


e.. 


E'T DER, adj. [the comparative of eld now corrupted to /, eald, 
ealdon, Sax. ] ſurpaſſing another in years. Elder filters. Hooker. 
EL Db Battalion, that battalion which was firſt raiſed, and has the 
poſt of honour according to its ſtanding. | 
ELvtr Officers, thoſe whoſe commuikons bear the earlieſt date. 
Eko ſellaja or eloap, Sax.] a tree. The branches are full of 
pith, having but little wood, the flowers are monopetalous, and ex- 
d in form of a roſe. Theſe are collected into an umbel, and are 
ed by ſoft, ſucculent berries. Dwarf e/der is near London 
1 uſe. Miller. 
'LDERLY, adj. elder] no lo » bordering upon old 
age. Elderly . of wor analy 1 * 
E'L Das [plur. of the ſubſt. elder} 1. Perſons whoſe age gives 
them a claim to credit and reverence. Rebuke not an elder. 1 7 imo- 


thy. 2. Anceſtors. Carry your head as your c/ders have done. LE- 


firarge. 3. Such as are older than others. It well becometh chil- 
dren's innocency to pray, ard their e/zers to ſay amen. Hooker.. 4. 
[Among the Jews} rulers of the people. 5: [In the New Teſtament] 
| — 6. Jam ng preſby terians] laymen introduced into the 
kirk policy in ſeſſions, preſbyterics. ſynods and aſſemblies. 
Flcabinen ſynod an aſiembly brew d. 

Of clerks and elders ana. Cleawveland. | 
E'LoexsnieP [ældon, Sax.] more aged, or farther in years. 
Exozxsuir [of ælden, and nc. p. Sax.] 1. The dignity of an elder, 
jority, 3 ture. My claim to her by elderip I prove. O- 

irkſcton, x preſbytery. Whether there ought to be in all 
elderſbip having power to excon:municate, and & part of 


ſeniority 
den. 2. 


churches 


; biſhop ele. 


not from carnal copula- 


ELE 


that e/der to be of neceſſity certain choſen out from among? the = 


laity. Hooker. | 
Erbes r, adj. ſuperl. of , now changed to // [e ald, ealden, 
ealdyxe, Sax. t. Ihe oldeſt, the firſt- horn child. 


Our it Malcolm. She. 
2. The perſon that has lived moſt years. EI „ parents ſigr iy 
either the oldeſt men and u omen that have had children, or chef. 0 
have longeſt had iflue. 1 e. 
ELE'ax, or ELI rie, what belongs to Flea. 
He liv d. con vers d. and ſhew'd ch' admiring age, 
Another Sani, or E.can lage. 
; 7.4% of Crres, in Engliſh verſe. 
On which the irgonicus and learn. f nnthic gie us the following note 
** Pythagoras tie S. niανε taupht his prilolophy at Crotena, a city in 
Italy. He ſlouriſlied in the >th century before Chriſt ; from him the 
Italic ſect of Philoſopher derived their naue. Parmenides hi c - 
porary was u native of EU, another city in 17%; and, in cor junction 
with Zens. his fellow · citizen. the founder of the Flatic eck.“ 
ELEcauea'xt [ enula camp it, He lentam. Lat. ti. c heb otkorv iſe cal- 
led ſtar-wort, or horſe heal. good for the lungs. It bott a ragintes 
flower, whoſe florets are hern aphrodite ; bat the ul ls are fe- 
male: both thete are yellow. hotaniſts enumerate thirty fy.ecies of 
this plant. The fr is the true clcampane uſed in medicine. It grov's 
wild in mott fie. de, and is cultivated in gardens to furviſh the Hope 
with roots, which is the only part of the plant in wie. Aer. The 
* 1 candy clecampaue root like ginger, and call it German ſylcv. 
444. 
EL“ er, adj. [eletro, It. clo, Sp. of cat, Lat.] 1. Choſen 
taken by preference from among others. 
Ih' c of the land, who are afembled 
Io plead your cauſe. Shairypeare. | | 
2. Appoiuted 1 choſen to an office, not actually in poſſeſſion. The 
hi. 

EE {with divines] the elected ſaints, the fai:hful, ſuch as are 
choſen and a, p inted by God to inherit everlaſting glory. Chriſt died 
for none but inc ele. Lamm. 

To Err'cr, verb ad. [re. Fr. ceggire, Tt. clegir, Sp. elrctum, 
ſup. of eg, Lat.] 1. To chooſe for any oflice or purpoſe, to take in 
preference of any other. I his prince electeſ a hu dted ſenators out 
of the commoners. S577. 2. [Among div ines] to ſelect as an ob- 
ject of eternal mercy. | SS 

So. e I have choſen of peculiar grace, 
E. ec above the ret. A. I. fon. | 

ELt'crior, Fr. [elexirnc, It. cet, Sp. of clefio, Lat J 1. A choice 
made of any thing or perſon,  her-by it is preferred to ſome other. 
El:47ons were carried in many places. K. Curies. 2. The power of 


If God's pow'r ſhould her % len bind, | 
Her motions then v. culd ceaſe, and ſtand all fill. Dawes. 
3. Voluntary preference. Referred it to our own election which we 
will chuſe. Rogers. 4. The ceremony of a public chuice. Many 
put up for the next election. Alliiſuu. 
ELiecTiox [in law] is when a perſon is left to his own free will, 
to take or do either one thing or another, which he pleaſes. 
ELZCTio [in theology] the choice which God of his good plea- 
ſure makes of angels or men for the defigns of mercy and grace. See 


Dcakks, Synod of Dor; and if the scnryTURE-USE of this term 


is deſired, the reader may conſult Sermons preach'd in Drferre of all 
Religion, whether natural or revealed. Priuted for Join Noo in 
Cheapfide, A. C. 1743. 

ELtcriox [in pharmacy] is that part of it, that teaches how to 
chuſe fimple medicaments, drugs, Sc. and to diſtinguiſh the good 
from the bad. | | 

ELe'cTioxs {in aſtrology} are certain times or opportunities pitched 
upon, according to aſtrolopical obfervations, as the moſt fit for the 
undertaking any particular buſineſs or enterprize. 

ELecT10N de Clerk, a writ granted out of chancery, for the chcice 
of a clerk, appointed to take and draw up ſtatutes merchant. 

ELe'cTive, adj. [eiefif, Fr. eletti vo, It. electivs, Sp. of clefivus, 
Lat.] that is done by or depends upon clection or choice, exerting 
the power of choice. Electiue monarchy. Baca. 

El. E crivkLx, adv. [of eleftive] by choice, with 
one to another. They work not cle Grow, 

Eut'cror [electeur, Fr. clettore, It. clctir, Sp. of electer, 2 | 
1. A chuſer, he that has a vote in the choice of any officer. Brib' 
ele&ors. Walter. 

El x cr [of the empire of Germany] certain princes who have 
a right to chuſe the emperor, according to the ordinance or decree 
made for that ys by the emperor Charles IV. 

Er.r*croeal, Fr. adj. [elettorale, It.] of or pertaining to electors, 
having the dignity of a German elector ; as, his ele&cra/ highneſs of 
Hanover. | 

ELecTorat Crown [in heraldry] the electors of the empire of 
Germany wear a ſcarlet cap turned up with ermine, cloſed with a 
demicircle of gold, all covered with pearls ; on the top is a globe with 
a croſs all of goid. | | 

ELt"cToraTE [eleforat, Fr. clettorato, It. of clecteratus, Lat.] 
the dignity or territories of an elector in the empire of Germany. 
The whole ſtrength of an e/edorate in the empire. JYdli/or. 

ELe'cTosess [eleFrice, Fr. cettrice, It.] an elector's wife. 

ELk'crak, /. [eleftrum, Lat.] 1. Amber, which having the 

uality, when warmed by friction, of attracting bodies, gave to one 
# ies of attraction the name of electricity, and to the bodies that fo 
attract, the epithet electric. 2. A mixed metal. The compound 
ſtuff being a kind of ſilver ele&re. Bacon. : 

ELI cTRICA, Lat. [with phyficians] drawing medicines. 

ELrx'cikic, or ELECTRICAL, adj. [from el: Frum) See FLTCTRE. 
1. Pertaining to electricity, attractive without magnetiſm, by a pecu- 
har property, once thought to belong chiefly to amber. Fe Locies, 
Brown. 2. Produced by an electric body. The eli#ric vapour, 
Newton. 

ELt'CTRICALNESS * naxl;er, Gr. amber] attractixe quality, 

Ettcrerciry [of after, Gr. amber] electric force, 


preference of 


that 


power or property, x hereby amber, jet, ſcaling wax, agate, and moſt 
5 O kinds 


E L E 

kinds of preciou, ones, when rubbed fo as to grow warm, attract 
liraws, paper, and other light bodies to ves. 25 

Such was the account given a few years ago of electricity ; but 
the induſtry of the preſent age, firſt excited by the experiments of 
Mr. Gray, has diſcovered in electricity a multitude of wonders. Bo- 
dies electrihed by a ſphere of glaſs, turned nimbly round, not only 
emit flame, but may be filled with ſuch a quantity of the electrical 
vapour, as, if diſcharged at once upon a human body, would en- 
danger life. The force of this va has hitherto appeared inſtan- 
tuncous, at both ends of a long chain ſeeming to be ſtruck 
at once. The philoſophers are now endeavouring to 


ſtrokes of lightening by erecting rods of iron on towers 4 
2 


In order to illuſtrate the 3 uſed in electrĩcal ex- 
periments, we ſhall give a deſcription of two ; the firſt invented by the 
abbe Nollet, and ay 1 . Ss 
abbe is ented on plate VI. fig. 9. w means 
large wheel beng are by a oth, © repreſented in the figure, the 
glaſs globe will be ele&rified by its motion, either againſt a leather 
cuſhion rubbed with whiting, or a dry hand held againſt it. 

When the rod, by this means, is y elefrifed, a ſtream 
in diverging rays, will be ſeen to iſſue 11 is 
moſt diiees fom the fyberes and if nay new- ic body, as a fin- 
ger, be placed within a of an inch of the faid flame, it will 
perceive a gentle blaſt of wind from the end of the iron ; that is, the 
electrical fire will ifſue out from 1 as to blow 

r 


inſt the very ſenſibly ; if the finger be ſtill held nearer, 
large of rays will be condenſed in ſuch a manner, as to run 
out from the point a ftream or body of denſe, 


upon = _ 
fire, and ſtrike the finger a gentle jet dean. The rod 
before the glaſs ſphere, is properly termed the prime con- 


ſuf] 


| all 

+ x end be 

hung, by a loop, acroſs the rod, the electrical fire will inſtantly be 

tranſmitted through the whole length of the chain, and appear upon 

every part at the and 
firike with as as from the rod itſelf. | 

Take two plates of metal, very clean and dry, whoſe ſurfaces are 

nearly equal, hang one of them horizontally to the electrified rod, 

and bring under it, upon the other, any thin light body, as filver leaf, 

Sc. When the plate is made ical, the filver will be at- 

— Tapete IA Ie, 4— 
will be u at right to wi - 
1 chice of them s but if thay either brought nearer - 


will jump up and down between them. be 

duced, if the experiment is reverſed by electrifying the bottom — 

and ſuſpending the other over it. 
The following improvement, upon the electrical machine of the 

abbe Nollet, already exhibited, was made by Mr. Watſon in 1746. 

In the periphery of his machine, (fee plate VI. 

grooves, ———— ith four globes, 

cally ; one, two, or 

at pleaſure. They were mounted upon ſpindles, and the leather 

cuſhion with which they were rubbed, was with an elaſtic ſub- 

Rance, as curled hair, and rubbed over with whiting. One of the 

globes was lined to a conſiderable thickneſs with a mixture of wax and 

roſin, but no difference appeared in the power of this globe from the 


For performing moſt of the following experi 


f 
J 
. 
Z 


gun-barrel | 
If, to the tuſpended barrel, a thoroughly dry, be hung, it 
ives no appearance of fire, aKa 1 bean lei ſubſtance; 


zut if when the has been immeried in water, it be ſuſſ 
tothe barrel, rr 
conſiderable force _ Lone os 1A 
ſponge was applied, „ will now as faſt; i 
S to be drops of and 
p 


e ime conductor by a wire, 
let down a few inches into the water thro' the cork; and ſome metalli 
fringes, inſerted into the barrel, touch the globe in motion, 
trical power may be ſo accumulated in the 
it with one hand, and touching the gun-barrel with 
other, will receive a violent ſhock i 
at his elbows and wriſts, and acroſs his 1 

The commotion — T1 L of accumulated electri- 
. a phial, may be 


po ment upon two hu a 
LECTRI FEROU® [eleftrifer, Lat. bearing or neing amber. 

ELEcTua'riuM 1 — Lat. J ſort _ 
conſumptive horſes. 

Etz'cruary [eclcftunire, Fr. elettuario, It. eletuario, Sp. 
rium, Lat. el:r4arium, Collin's Aurel. which is now written eleftuary. 
Tobnſon] a mediciual compoſition made of ſeveral i with 
{yrup or honey, to the conſiſtence of a conſerve. e meet with 
2 elcctuaries which have no ingredient, except ſugar, common 

the grains 


any two. Boyle. 
1 x4 cd of os 


Eulecruvarny of Kermes, 2 


kermes, Juniper-berries, bay-berries, and other ingredients 


juncture of every pers . 
E'LEGanTxEss (elegance, Fr. eleganza, It. elegancia, Sp, of clrgan- 


of the 


E LE 


ETxZuOsT vA Caruccaram [in ancient cuſtoms] a which 
Etheldred ordered to be paid for in 

nach the _ om every plough 'Eogland te 
E8240'SYNZ [in old records] poſſeſfions belonging to churches. 
— . adj. [of - Jar Lat. of Jwunpeorm, Gr. 
alms] 1. Of or pertaining to alms. 2. Living upon alms. An ab- 
ſurdity that the cauſe ſhould be an eleme/ynary for its ſubſiſtance to its 
effects. Glanville, 3. Freely given by way of alms. 

EL EEMOSYSARY, . [eleemoſynarra, Lat.] 1. The place in a mo- 
naſtery where the alms were laid up. 2. The office of the al- 
moner 


ELecuosyna'nivs, Lat. the al noner or officer, who received the 
* and rents, and diſpoſed of them to charitable and 
8 


E'LecaxcCe, or E'lscaxcy. 1. [With rhetoricians] is the choice, 
rich ſhew and eaſineſs of dition, which eaſineſs conſiſls in making uſe of 
natural expreſſions, and avoiding tuch as ſeem affected. which only 
diſcover the pains the orator was at to find them, beauty of art, more 
ſoothing than ſtriking, beauty without grandeur. 2. Beauty of art. 
1— wildneis of nature without the mean e/egancees of art. 

ator 


Erzeanr, Fr. [ „It. Sp. and Port. of elegans, Lat.] 1. 
Trifles themſelves are elegant in him. Pope. 

2. Fine, delicate, nice, not coarie, not groſs. 
Polite with candour, with caſe. Pope. 
E'LEGanTLY, adv. [of elegant} 1. In ſuch a manner as to 
without grandeur. 2. Neatly, nicely, with minute beauty. 
ever would write „ muſt have to the different turn and 
— elegantly regard and 


2 


tia, Lat.] ; 
— ane, Fr. elegiaco, It. and elegiacus, Lat. of 
Ne, Gr.] 1. or pertaining to an elegy. 2. Uſed in an 
- 3. Mournful, ſorrowful. | IT 
Let elegiac lay the woe relate. Gay. 


Euzciac Ferfe, a fort of verſe in Latin or Greek called penta- 


meter. 
Ex un, Ferſe, a kind of verſe uſed in Horace's poems, 


ELtcio'crarnuen [eclegi „Lat. ee, of h and 
Gr. to write] a writer of elegi 
Exz“oir, Lat. a writ lying for him who hath recovered debts 
or damages in the king's court, againſt one who is not able to 


E'Leoy [elegie, Fr. clegia, It. and Lat. wyna, of now, com- 
„ y] 1. A kind of poem invented to com- 
plain of misfortunes of any kind whatſoever, a mournful long in ge- 
neral. He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies brambles. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. A funeral ſong to mourn the death of fri or the 
cruelty of a miſtreſs. 

So on Meander's banks, when death is ni 


3. A 
3 . 
to 
ments ſhould 
as being contrary to paſſion. | 

| | or ELT nA“ un, Lat. [vnoPaxo, Gr.] the 
E'LzmexT, ah. [elementam, Lat.] See Exzuzurs. 


 Erame'wTARIEs [as ſome writers pretend] a kind of perſect * 

and to theſe 
ten, che eames of for nid bo inhabited r 
— and oridians, earth by gn 
by ſylphi and ſylphides. Mr. P. 


nt, in that incom poem of his, entitled, 

To Eizuszur, verb act. [from element, J 1. To compound 

a thing of elements. Mes Reet 2 Boyle. 2. 
or conſtitute as a firſt princi MN 


The Dozne 


ELEemt'xNTAL, adj. [of clement 1. Produced y one of the four 
ag. L ] by U 


Winds, rain and ſtorms, and elemental war. Dryden. 
2. Arifing from firſt principles. Elemental - Brown. 


ELeme'nTarYy [eltmentaire, Fr. clementare, It. elemental, Sp. of ele- 
„5 
ie 4 pike, _ * 

EMENTARY Principles [with naturaliſts) are the fimple principles 
of a natural or mixed body, or thoſe very ſmall parts out of which 
ſuch a body is made up, and into which it may be retolved. 

ELeme'nTATED, made up or com of the elements. | 

E'LemenTs, Fr. [clementi, It. eli » Sp and Port. elements, 
Lat.] are various, as follows : | 

ELzmenTs. 1. Are the firſt I 


_ — | | 
EicuanTs of Language — the letters of the 
ELsmenTs [ix dvimy] the bread and wine prepared for the ſacra- 


ment of the Lord's ſupper. 
ELemenTs, the agreement of the elements in ion of things 


a generation 
PT 

The four ELemenTs ſuſpended in the air, were repreſented [hiero- 
glyphically] by Juno hanged up by Jupiter in the cy, with weights 


ELexenTs [with mathematicians] the frſt principles or 
of any art or — as Euclid's s, which contain 


grounds 

ciples 1 Lee e Docks brag By chilleen 

= elements of letters. Spenſer. Rn 
— geometry] a point, line, ſurface, a ſolid, are 


E'temr, a pellucid refin called gum elem] the 
rn 


colour. Its ſmell is acrid and refinous. 1 


ſmell, and of an acnd or bitteriſh taſte. k proceeds from a tall tree. 

— 1— wound at night, and in the morning 

Exs“ucn, „ [elenchus, Lat. crate, Gr.] an argument, a fo 

ph, Tal faite puts the molt ute care an us. De- 

OE Le Cue M Gr.] 1. A ſophiſtical argument. 2. A 
i 3. An index in a book. 


ELe'ncTical [elenficas, Lat. of Aryxrix®, of e. Gr. to re- 


fute] that ſerves to convince or confute. | 
LEGIBI'LITY, or E'L1G1BLENESS, as, 2 Gull of eligibility, a bull 
or 


granted by the perſons to qualify them to be choſcn 


E'LzoT [in cyder countries] an apple much in eſteem for its ex- 
uſe. name the apples in requeſt in the cyder countries 
ſo; not known by that name in ſeveral parts of England. Mor- 


imer. | 
Erzosa'ccnuarun [of mai, Gr. oil, and ſaccbarum, Lat. ſugar) 
a mixture of oil and ſugar, which is uſed with the diſtilled oils, to 
make them mix with aqueous fluids for preſent uſe. 
 __ E'uernant, Fr. [olpend, Sax. elefante, It. Sp. and Port. elephant, 
Du. and Ger. elephas, Lat. «aac, Gr.] 1. The largeſt, ſtrongeſt, and 
aid to be the moſt intelligent of all four-footed beaſts. This animal 
is not carnivorous, but feeds on hay, herbs, and all forts of pulſe, and 
faid to be extremely long-lived. It is naturally the, bat 
0 no creature is more terrible. He is 


rodigious 
ivory fo well known, ſome of 
a man's thigh, and a fathom in 
elephants are taken with the help of a female, which 
confined to a narrow place, round which pits are dug, and theſe 

covered with a little earth ſcattered over hurdles, the male ele- 
t eaſily falls into the ſnare. Calmer. 2. Ivory, the teeth of ele 
In elephant and gold. Drzden. | 

An ELeyHanT was [by the ancients] made an emblem of a king, 
becauſe they were of opinion that he could not bow his knee, and alio 
— teeth, being accounted his horas, betoken ſovereignty 


To make of a fly an Elernaxrt. 
Fr. Faire d une mache un elephant. It. Fare d una moſea un elefante. 


To make a noiſe or buſtle about a trifle. 
Knights of the EL.epnaxT, or of the order of St. Mary, an order of 
knight in Denmark: they wear a blue ribband with a towered 


| hant „and an image of the holy virgin encircled with rays. 
Tg n by king — in 8 a gentleman amo 

the Daniſh croiſees having killed an clephant in an — againk 

the Saracens, in 1184. 


Knights os 1'Ev1, 7. e. of the car of corn, or of the ermine, an 
order of knighthood in Armorica or Bretagne in France, eſtabliſhed | 


by K. Francis I. 

| Knights vs 1 Erort E, or of the Star, an order of French knight- 
hood; the companions of this order have this motto, Monſtrant regibus 
eftra viam, i. e. the ſtars ſhew the way to kings. | 
ELETUA“NTIA, or ELETUAXMTTAsIis, Lat. [Asp , of Pac, an 

elephant, Gr.] a leproſy, which renders the ſkin rough like that of an 


elephant, with red ſpots gradually changed into black, and dry ed 
and ſcurf. Cxlsus adds, Corpus emarceſcit, Ec. i. e. chat the body 


_ aroftes, and that the ſuclling of the feet and hands is ſo great, as to 
hide the fingers and toes from view, and a little feverenſues, which caſily 

diſpatches a man already broke with fo many evils. Ba uxo ſays, the 
| $CaBIES belonging to this diſcate is of the cancerous kind; and that 
ſome ſuppoſe it to be the ſame diſeaſe with the Lepra arabum: But 
others diſtinguiſh by ſaying, the Lepra aficfts the sx In; the Elephan- 
tiaſis the FLESH. 

Er erna'xTIAC, adj. troubled with the diſeaſe called elephantiafis. 


ELernaxti acts Arabum [with Phyſicians) a ſwelling in the legs 


and feet, a-kin to the warix, proceeding from phlegmatic and me- 
lancholy blood, ſo that the fe: reſcmble thoſe of an elephant in ſhape 
and thickneſs. ABuLenarucir: ſays, that Alimewaffel, brother of 
chaliph Maramed, being terribly afflicted with the pain of the gour, 
uſed to refrigerate his foot with ſox; and ſo the diſeaſe paſt into a 
DadY'LFIL, or elephantiaſis. Hiſt. Dynaſt. Ed. Oxon, p. 272. 

— — adj. [elephantinus, Lat.] of or pertaining to, or 

an a 

ELeynanTi'x1i Libri, Lat. {with the Romans] books ſuppoſed to 
be ſo called, as have been made of ivory, others ſay of the inteſtines of 


o Elevarte, verb ad. [clever, Fr. clevare, It. elevar, Sp. clevatum, 
1. To lift up: to raiſe aloft. Subterrancan fire elevate? 
the abyſs. Woodward. 2. To exalt, to raiſe to 
F To raiſe the mind with conceptions. Remote ſpe- 
lation mind may be elcwarcd with. Locke. 4. To raiſe the mind 
with pride. 5. To leilen by detraction. This ſenſe. tho' legitimate)» 
GO” from —— is not now in uſe. I be judgments of learned 
elevate their credit, or oppoſe unto them judgments o. 

others as learned. Hooker. oy wy 
E'levaTz part. paſſ. ELT Va TED {from to c] vxalted, rais d 


E'LevaTed {with aſtrologers] a planct is {aid to be clevated | 
another planet, whenbeing tro pos — 0 


ute. 


: 5 [of elevated] exaltedneſs of ſlate, being lifted 


c. N 
ELsva'T10x Fr. [elevariane, It. ofclewatio, Lat.] 1. The act of liſting 
up on high. The e/evation of ſomc ſtrata, and the depreſſion of others, 
did not fall out by chance. Woodward. 2. Exaltauon, dignity, tate 
of pre eininence. Angels in their degrees of elevation above us. 
Locke. z. Exaltation of the mind by lofty and noble con-eptions. 
To love him with all poſlible application and elevation of ſpirit. Norris. 
4. Attention to ſpiritual matters or divire objects. All which different 
elevations of ſpirit unto God are contained in prayer. Hooker. | 
ExLEVvA“Tiox [in architecture] a draught or N of the ſace 


or — fide of a building, called alſo the D. 


EVAT1ON [| in gun is the angle which the chace of the pi 
or axis of the dg — with the lain of the horizon. OY 

ELevaTiox [with chemiſts] is the cauſing any matter to riſe in 

or vapours, by means of heat. 

ELevaT1ov [in the Romiſh church] is applied to that part of the 
maſs, —_— prieſt hoiſts or raiſes he holt above his head for the 
to adore it. 

ELEvaT1ON of the Pole [in aſtronomy} is the height or number of 
— that the pole is raiied in any latitude, or appears above the 
horizon. | 

ELtvaTiox of the Pole (in dia'ling} is the angle which the upp: 
end of the cock or ſtyle, that calis the ihaduw on the dial > Gangſta. an 
with the ſubſtiler line. | 


ELevaTiov, Lat. a liiter or raiſer up, applied to ſome chi Seal 
inſtruments put to ſuch uies. wigs MY 


ELevaTor [elcvaturium, Lat.] an inftrument uſed by ſurgeons for 
raiſing the bone of the full when it is ſunk. 

ELeva'TorEs, Lat. [cirvatoire, Fr. lrwatrria, It. in anatom 
thoſe muſcles that ſerve to draw the parts of the body upwards. 

ELEVA Toa Labiorum, Lat. ¶ in anatomy] a muicle which lies be- 
tween the zygomaticus and the clevator iabii ſupcrioris proprius, and 
and takes riſe from the fourth bone of the upper jaw. 

Exxva ron Labi: Szperioris, Lat. ſin anatomy] a muſcle tha: 
ariſes from the ſecond bone of the upper jaw, or, as ſome would have 
it, from the fore part of the fourth bone, immediately above the ele- 
vator labiorum, and deſcending obliquely under the ſkin of the upper 
lip, with its partner joins in a middle line from the ſeptum na: ium 
to its end, in the ſphincter labiorum. 

El Eva TOR, Labii bferioris, Lat. [in an iton y] a muſcle ariſing fromm 
the ſecond bone of the under jaw ; and, with its partner, deſcending 
directly to their implantations in the lower part of the {kin of the chin; 
they draw the lip upwards. | | 

ELevartor Ae Naft, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle or pair of muſcles 
of the noſe. of a pyramidical figure, very narrow, tho fleſhy at its ori- 

ination on the fourth bone of the upper jaw ; its acuon is to pull 
alz upwards, and turn the noſe ourwards. | 

ELtvaTor Oculi, Lat. [in anatomy] a myſcle of the eye, ariſing 
near the place where the optic nerve enters the orbit, and is inferied 


74 


into the tunica ſclerotis on the upper and fore part of the bulb of the 


eye under the adnata. | 
This muſcle is named ſuper haus muſe ius or proud, becauſe it raiſes 


the eye; it being one of the common marks of a haughty diſpoſition to 


ſook high; its oppoſite muſcle is termed 49.1455 or humble. 


An Eut've [of elever, Fr. to raiſe} a pupil or ſcholar edueated 
under any one, a mere French word. 


ELe'vex adj. [ændle pen, endliapa, of ene, one, and 1 Sax, to 
„ Ds, itt, 


leave, i. e. one remaining aft-r the computation of 10, 6 


H. Ger. ] one and ten, one more then ten. 

Exxvzx, the number 14 has this property, that being multiplied by 

2, 3, 4. 5» 6, 7, 8. and 9, it will always end and begin with like 

numbers, 1: multiplied by 2, makes 22, by 3, 33, by 4, 44, by 5, 

55, dy 6, 66, by 7, 77, by 8. 88, and by 9, 99. OR” 
Poleſſcion is E1.eves IPoints of the Law. 

The Fr. fay ; Celui gui oft en palſaſſtion a un grand advantage. (He 
who is in poſſeſſion has a great advantage.) And fo the It. Chi & in 
poſſeſs ha un grand wantaggio. A man who is in poſſeſſion of any 
thing, tho' unjuſtly, will find a great many ſhifts and cvaſions in the 
law to keep it. 

ELt'vexTH, adj. [of eleven] The ordinal of eleven, the next to 

tenth | | 


ELeus!'xia [ovome, Gr.] the myſteries of the goddefs Ceres, 
or the religious ceremonies performed in honour of her; ſo named 
from Eleuſis a maritime town of the Athenians, in which was a ten- 
ple of that goddeſs, perſons of both ſexes were initiated in it, it being 

temed impicus to neglect _ ſo. The myſteries were of two 
ſorts, the leſſer and the greater; the former were ſacred to Profcrpine 
Ceres's daughter, and the latter to Ceres herſelf. The Matrons who 
were initiated in theſe rites, were ſuch as refolv'd to preterve a per- 
petual chaſtity : at the beginning of the feſtivals there was a feaſt for 
ſome days together; but wine was baniſhed from the altar: through- 
out the whole my ſteries there was a profound filence, and it was & 
crime to publiſh any thing concerning them: none u ere ſuffer'd to 


ELK 


tec the ſlutue of the goddeſs except her prieſts ; nor duril any perſons, 
who ce not 10mired to theſe nes, inquire into them, much leſs to 
be ;retent at hen; the aſſembly uſed lighted torches. But the wo- 
ren ie laid to have taken among themſelves immodeſt liberties. 
It the Reader dctire a more full and correct account of theſe Pagan 
rites th t were held in ſo much vencration by the old Pagans, he may 


contuit |ack-0.+ Corn . Antigutties. ; ; 
FrevTen gt [EN bfg. Ce cer feſtivals ſolemnized every 
fifth year at Flataa, by delegates al moſt all the cities of Greece, 
in hon--ur of Jupiter Lieutherius (7. e. the protector of liberty) theſe 
felliva!s woe iallituted by the Greeks, after the ſignal defeat of 300000 
Perſians, in the territories of Platæa, under Mardonius, Xerxes's gene- 
ral, «mich naughty army Xerxes had leſt in order to ſubdue Greece. 

Eye. ſb. plu. elwe;, [aly, or elrenne, Sax. eff Welſh. Bax- 
r. 1. A fairy, an oblin, a wandering ipirit ſuppoſed to 
be ſeen in unfrequented places. Every ef and fairy iprice. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An evil ſ;irit, a devil. That we may angels ſeem, we paint them 
ele, Dryden. 

Err ro, flint-ſiones ſharpened and jagged like arrow heads, 
which the ancient Britains uſed in war; many of which being found 


both in Scotland and England, the people give them the name of elf- 


arrows, fancying that they dropt from the clouds. 

To ELF. verb ad. [from the noun} to entangle hair in fo intricate 

a manner, that it is not to be unravel'd. This the vulgar have fup- 

to be the work of fairies in the night: and all hair ſo matted 
together hath had the name of e/f-/xcls., Hanmer. Eff all my hair 
in knots. Shateſprare. 5 

El r Lock, . [of e/f and 4c knots of hair twiſted by elves. 
Cakes the / A, in toul fluttiſh hairs. Shakyſpeare. 

ELiciTaTiON, [elicitatie, of e/ici9, Lat. ] the act of drawing out or 

aVuring. That c4-:tat:on which the ictiools in end, is a deducing of the 
po cr of the will into act, that drawing is merely from the appeti- 
Phe. of the object. Brambal!. 

To ELt'ciTe, werb ac. [clicro, La-. I to ftrike out, to bring forth by 
Jal« ur cr art. I he fame truths way be elected and explicated by 
the conten:plation of animals. Hoe. | 

Etrc13t, «dj. [clicitzs, Lat.] brought into act, from poſſibility to 
rea! ex ſtance. The formal -/:cr/4 act of meekneſs. Hammond. 


Eurciri, ſin ethics] ſignify acts immediately produced by 


the will, and tern inated by the tame power; tuch as willing, 
nilling, loving, hatiny, Sc. are denominated elicit; by reaſon that 
beng before in the power of the will, they are now brought forth 
into act. 

io Error, wrb ad. [elide, Lat. ] to cut 3 We are to cut 
off t at v h-rcunto they fly for defence, when force and ſtren th 
of the argu en i- eld. Hooker. 

EL1G1s1ti1y, or ELicisLExNEss [of egi] worthineſs to be 
ch ien, pre:erazlerefs. The re made by underſtanding as to 
the:r +7:z.6...71 or goodneſs. Fidges. 


E'L1Gi2Lt, (Abi, It. of eligibilis, Lat.] fit or deſerving, to be 


choten preierable, next to his own 

is the moſt le. ddijen. 

EL:currTiON, Lat. the act of haſty eating or devouring. 

lo Ein, verb ad [elimatum, ſup. of elimo,Lat.] io file, to 
poliſh, ro ſmooth. | 

ELiM:xa'110x, I at. turning out of houſe and home, the act of 
banilhing. rejecuon. 5 

ELISSVa To, Lat. the act of cutting out the tongue. | 

Eurgqumext, [eiiguumenturr, Lat.] a tat juice ſqucezed out of fleſh 
or ith. 

Eri ox, (Fr. of e, Lat. with grammarians] 1. The act of cutting 
cF. tiring or dall. ing out, a vowel after the end of a word in verſe, 
cou mmeonly when the next word begins with a vowel; as th archfend, 
where there i an cliſian ot a letter which makes a ſyllable lefs. Abbre- 
viations aud Ii by which conſonants are join d. Swift. 2. Se- 
paration of parts. I he cauſe given of ſound, that it would be an 
«:/z2n of the air, whereby they mean a cutting or divicing, or elſe 
an attenuating of the air is but a term of ignorance. Bacon. 
 Frixa'T15x, a ſecthing or boiling. Serving for dilution of folid 
aliment, ai d its clixatien in the ſtomach. Brown. | 

EL:xarroN [in pharn acy] the boiling or ſeething gently any me- 


plan, that of the government 


dicument for a conſidei able time in a proper liquor. 

E:.1'x18, Fr. [elifere, It. elixir, Lat] a name given by chymiſts to 
many infuſions of mixed bodies, prep red by ſpirituous menſtruums, 
u here the ingredients are almoſt diſlolved, and is of a thicker con- 
fiftence than a üncture, by which they mean a very ious liquor, 
or a quinteſſence; as, Elixir Salutis, &c. Cordials and efrxirs fail'd. 
Waler. 


 Etixin [with alchymiſts] 1. The powder of projection or philoſo- 


her's ſtone, the liquor, or whatever it be, with which alchymilts 
— to uanimute wetals to gold. No chymiſt yet the elixir got. 
Dome. 2. The extract or quinteſſence of any thing in general, a 
fpurative tenſe. { he higheſt quinteſſence and eſixir, of worldly de- 
light. Sent“. 3. Any cordial or enliving tubſtance in general. 
Region here | 
Breathe forth ci Mi item. | 
Grand ELixig, an umverſal medicine that will cure all diſeaſes. 
EL1x1# ſin cnemiſtry] is an effence, or rather a magiſtery of ſeveral 
bodics joined i gether; thus, take aloes, myrrh, and ſafforn, of each 
an equal quan'ity, and by digeſting, reduce theſe three into one potable 
form, und it will be an . But if you take only one of theſe ingre- 
dients, e. g. fafforn, it will be a nage. Therefore an chair is a 
compound magi//er,. i. c. à compoſition of various bodies chang'd af- 
ter the fame manner as a ſingle body. Bruno ſays, that by an elixir 


is nov commonly underſtood a /pirituons Jiguer, in ated with 
choice virtues by means of i»fi/ror, and — 2 the moſt 
part agrees with 4 , Ata Tur es. | 

EuixtwianEu, part. jap. [with chemiſts] cleared from the lixi- 
vium ole. | 

ELA. 
Gr. fiat) n firong twiſt beaſt of the ſtag kind, as tall as a 
rorie, and in ſhape like an hart, the male bearing two very large 
tv 11s, Lending towards the back, and, as the elephant, having the 
articulations oi its legs fo cloſe, and the ligaments ſo hard, as to have 
the jcinte lets pltztlc than thote of other animals. Elks live in herds 


tance from; a word now diſt 


ele, or wic, Sax. clan, Fr. alce, Sp. and Lat. of an, 


E L O 


and are very timerous ; the hoof of the left hinder foot only has been 


famous for tc cure of epilephes, but it is probable that the h " 
any other animal will 2. vol Hill. none 

ELK, Li, It. in old records] a kind of yew to make bows of. 

EL'xavLM, a port-town of Gothland, in Sweden, 24 miles weſt of 
Carelſcroon. 

EL eln, Sax. effr, Du. and Gr. ain, Dan. anne, Fr. //a, It. 
ana, Sp. alua, Lat.] a meaſure containing the Engliſh ell, which i. 
a yard and a quarter or 3 foot 9 inches ; the F ih, 2 foot ; inches. 
Proverbially it is taken for a long meaſure. 

ELLtB»-r3'NE, the herb neeſwort, faricle, L. Plin. 

ELLtnori'TIS, Lat. centaury the leſs. 

ELI reis, [el ige, Fr. eie, It. eilig, Lat. of wu, Gr.] 
an omiſton, leaving out or patiing bj. 

Exrirsis, [with grammarians] a figure where ſome part of a ſen- 
tence is left out. 

EILirsis [in geometry] is a plain figure commonly called an oval, 
or a crooked line including a ſpace longer on one fide than the other, 
and drawn from two center points, cach called the focus, and is one 
If the ſections of a cone, which is generated by a plane cutting both 
fides of the cone, but not parallel to its baſe. The planets could not 
* ſuch revolutions in e/lip/es very little eccentric. Bens liy. 

LLirsis [with rhetoricians] a figure wherein ſome part of a diſ- 
courſe is left out or retrenched, neceflary to be ſupplied by the hear. 
ers, and uſed by a perſon who is in ſo violent a paſſion, he can- 
not ſpeak all that he would ſay, his tongue being too low to keep 
_ with his paſſion. * 

LLIPT01' pts [in geometry] an infinite ellipſis, 5. e. an elli 
defined by the equation a) m ＋ zbx(ma-x) — 


mn i andi. 


Frrirrical, or ELLIPTIC, adj. [from elligfs] oval, being of the 
= of a geometrical elliphs. The planets — in elliptic orbits, 
ELLi'yTicar C. 7, a pair of braſs compaſſes for making 
any ellipſis or 2 1 the index once round. 
EILirricaL Dil, a dial of metal, with a folding joint, and the 
gnomon or cock to fall flat; fitted ſo as to be carried in the pocket. 
ErtipTicatl Space, is the area contain'd within the circumference 
or cure. 
ELLtiyTicat Conoid, is the ſame with ſpheroid. | 
Eu ſelm, Sax. alem, Su. elme, Dan. aim, Du. zilmen, Gr orme 
Fr. /e, It. Sp. and Port. u/mus, Lat ] 1. A kind of tree. The flower 
conliſts of one icaf, it becomes a or leafy fruit almoſt 
heartſhaped. The ſpecies are the common hleav'd elm, the 
witch hazel or broad leav'd elm, by ſome called the Britiſh elm, the 
ſu ooth leaved or witch elm; it is ily believed that none 
of theſe were originally natives of this country. They are very 
proper to place in hedgerows upon the borders of fields, where 
they will thrive better then when planted in a wood or cloſe planta- 
tion, and their ſhade will not be very injurous to whatever grows 
under them. They are alſo proper to plant at a diſtance from a gar- 
den or building, to break the violence of winds. Miller. 2. Ihe 
wood of the elm-tree. 3. It was uſed to ſupport vines, to which 
the pocts allude. Thou art an eln, my huſband, I a vine. Shat:- 


eare. | 
"The ELm, has ſuch a natural ou with the vine, that they 
are generally pain ed together to denote mutual union; Nec melius te- 
neris jun guntur Vilthas wimi. 

EuurxTHES [aubeg, Gr.] little worms breeding in the guts, eſ- 
pecially that called rectuin, or the lowermoſt or ftrait gut. I ſhould 
chovſe rather (with Gorreus) to ſay, that elminthes ſignifies worms 


bred inthe belly in ; and that thoſe little ones which infcſt the 
laſt gut are call'd aſcarides. I faid bred in the belly, becauſe worms 


produced from other parts, ſuppoſe the ear, the b/adder, or from for- 
did a/cers, are not called e/minthes; but ſcoleces, as Gorreus moſt. 
correctly obſerves. Ob. * | 
E'Lua, a town of C ia, in Spain, ubje& to France, 10 
miles ſouth of Perpignan. * ng 
ELocu'TiON 115 elocuxione, It. of e/ccutio, Lat.] 1. The power or 
faculty of fluent ipeech. Of bold and of able elocutron. Motto. 2. 
Eloqueice, flow of language. To exprels thoughts with elocution. 
Drzdca. 3 The power of diction or expreſſion. The chuſing and 
adapting words and ſentences to the things or ſentiments to be expreſ- 
ſed. Cicero. Election. or the art of cloathing or adorning that thought 
10 found, and varied, in apt, ſignificant and ſounding words. Dryden. 
ELocuTioN 7 rhetoricians] conſiſts in apt expreſſions, and a 
beautitul order of placing words, to which may be added an harmo- 
nious ear to form a muſical cadence, which has no ſmall effect up- 


on the operations of the mind. | 
with a violent and perpetual 


ELo'pes, a fort of fever, attended 

ſu cating. 

Etc, or E'Locr, [eloge, Fr. elogio, It. and Sp. elogizm, Lat. of 
122274, Gr.] praiſe or commendation, panegyric. Maledictions at 
the prince's arrival did vaniſh into praiſes and elogies. Wotton. 

10 Exo, or ELo'tx [eloigner, Fr, allontazare, It.] to remove, 
put or ſend a great way off; as, 10 be eloined, is to be at a great diſ- 
From worldly cares hi he did 
eloin. Spencer. | 

Etoxca'Ta [in law] a return of the ſheriff, that cattle are not to 
be found, or are removed fo far that he cannot make deliverance, 
Ec. 

To Elo'xcaTe, verb ad. [from longus Lat.] to lengthen, to ſtretch. 

To ELoxGaTE, verb nent. to go off to a diſtance from a place 
or any thing elſe. Flongating from the coaſt of Braſilia, towards the 
ſhore of Africa, the compaſs N jet Brown. 

ELoxca'Tiox [of elongate] 1. The act of prolonging or lengthening 
itſelf. Elongation of — fibres. Aru lbuct. > The ſtate of being 
ſtretched. 

ELox arion [ With ſurgeons] a kind of imperſect disjointing, 
when the ligament of a joint is ſtretched and extended, but not to 
that the bone goes quite out of its place. E/cagations are the eitect 
of an humour ſoaking upon a ligament, thereby making it liable to 
be ſtretched, and to be thruſt quite out upon every litile torce. Wije- 
mar. 2. Diſtance of one thing from azother. A ſmall degree of 

| elongaticu 
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e/ongation from another. Glanville. 5. , removal. Nor then 
had it been placed in a middle point but that of deſcent or elongation. 
Brown. | 

ELoxcartion [with aſtronomers, &c.] the removal of a planet to 
the fartheſt diſtance it can be from the fun, as it appears to an cye 
placed in the earth. 

To Exo rE. werb act. [of elabor, Lat. to flip away from, or of c 
and loopen, Du. ts ran} 1. To run away, to break looſe from law or 
reftraint. Great numbers of women have ci d from their allegiance. 
Addifen. 2. It is 2 term uſed of a woman's leaving her huſband, and 
going to and dwelling with an adulterer. The fool whoſe Wife c/opes. 

0 


2. 

ELo'yEwexT [of cle] the act of eloping, the of which is, 
the woman ſhall — her 1 ver or — — * ſhe ſhall 
be voluntarily reconciled to her huſband ; nor ſhiall the huſband be ob- 
liged to allow her alimony or maintenance. An ciopement is the vo- 
luntarily departure of a wife from her buſband, to live with an adul- 
terer; and with whom the lives in breach of the matrimonial vow. 

Ae. 
by Lors, ſub. {x Gr.] a fiſh. Alſo reckon'd by Aiitas among 
the ſerpents. 

Caraftes horn'd, hydrus, and e/ops drear. Mon. 

E'LoqQuexct Fr. [eloquenza, It. eloquencia, Sp. of woquentia L. at.] 
1. The art or faculty of ſpeaking well, with fluency and elegance, a 
rhetorical utterance which delivers things proper to periuade, orato- 

Action is eloquence. Shahe/prare. 2. Elegant language utter d 

y. Mild periualion flow d in e/»quence. Pope. | 

E'LoqutxT, Fr. [cl nente. It. ligacnte. Sp. of clequrrs, Lat.] 

good grace in ſpeaking ; having the {acuity | luzat and elegant 
h. The cunning artificcr, and the % r. arab. 

An ELoguexT Man [hicroglyphically] v 
rot, becauſe no other bird can better Expre's 11 

E'LoQUEXNTLY, adv. [of eloquent] with eie quence. 

E'LoQUENTNEs5, | of eloquent] eloquence. 
| Else, noun, (eller, Sax. elles, Dan. click, Su.] other, one 
| beſides. Uſed both of perſons and things. Ihinking of nothing 

2 Shakeſpeare. Should he or any one che ſcarch, he will ſind evi- 

ce. Hat. | 

Els, adv. 1. Otherwiſe. Aſſured either by an internal impreſſion 
or elſe by external and inviſible effects. J. lion. 2. Beudes, ex- 
cept that mentioned. Pleaſures which no where ce were to Le found. 


den. | 
yp RO Jellerhræn. Sax.] 1. In any other place. There are 
here divers trees which are to be found e/jewwhere. Abbet. 2. in 


other places, in ſome other place. They elſcarbere complain. Hooker. 


E'LS1NBURG, a port town of Sweden, about 7 miles caſt of El- 
ſinore 


E'.$1NORE, a port town of Denmark, about 22 miles north of 
hagen, ſituated on the Sound, or entr:nce into the Baltic. 
rz, a town of the lower Saxony, about 11 miles fouth weſt of 
Hildeſheim. | 1 
ELvas, a city and biſhop's ſee of Alentejo, in Portugal, ſituated 
near the frontiers of Spanith Eitremadura. 
To ELv'cipaTe, werb ad. [dilucidare, It. elucido, Lat.] to make 
clear or plain. I | 
ELucipa'TioNn [of elacidate] the act of making clear or plain, ex- 
ion. Beyle uſes it. | 
ELucusra'T10Nn, the act of writing or ſtudying by candle. light. 
To ELvu'pt [eher, Fr. e/ndir, Sp. of eludo, La 1. To ſhitt off, 
Wave, to get clear of any miſchief by any artifice. Vices eſcape or 
clade the puniſhment of any law. Swift. 2. To mock by an un- 
expected eſcape. | | 
Me — Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in ſhades eue her eager ſwain. Pope. 


Er vu'piBLs, adv. [of elide]} poſſible to be cluded or baffled. This 


of our law c/udib/e by power and artifice. Swift. 

E'L.vELock, aH. [of elves and ict] knots of the hair ſuperſliti- 
ouſly ſuppoſed to be tangled by the fairics. The fears of polling 
ekvelock:, or complicated hairs of the head. Brown. 

E'lvers, a kind of grigs or ſmall eels, that at certain times of the 
year ſwim on the top of the water about Briftol, and are ſkimmed up 
in ſmall nets, afterwards bak d in cakes, fry'd and ſerved up at table. 

ELves the plur. of . Sec ELr [elenne, Sax.] Fays, fairies, 

ii. Elues and demons hear. P | 

E'Lv1$H, adj. {from ewes the plur. of e/f: It had been written more 
properly ei. Fobnſon.) 1. Relating to the elves or fairies. Thoſe 
elviſh ſecrets to unfold. Draytm. 2. Vulgarly applied to a perſon 
who is froward, moroſe. 3. Wicked, devilth. 

ELu'wBATED [clumbatus, of e/umbis,Lat.] weaken'd or made lame in 

Ex usc T iox, blear-ey'dneſs or purblindneſs. 

ELvu'sion [elefio, Lat.] the act of evading or rendering a thing of 
no effect; a dextrous getting clear or eſcaping out of an affair or a 
difficu!ty, eſcape from enquiry or examination. Detects the impoſtures 
and in, of thoſe who pretended to it. ¶ ncdauard. 


Er.u's1vE, adj. [of e/ude] uſing eluſions or artifices to eſcape. El- 
foe of the bridal day. Pope. 


ELvu'sorIxEss [of ch] aptneſs to clude, ſhuffling quality. 
ELu'soRY 4 Lat ] that ſerves to wave, elude or ſhift off; 
cheating, deceirful. E//ory turgiverſation. Brown. 
To ELvu'TE, verb adi. [elus, Lat.] to waſh off. Harder to be eluted 
by the blood. Arbuthrer. 
To ELvu'TratE, verb ad. [clutrio, Lat.] to decant, to ſtrain off. 
Elutriating the blood as it pailes thro' the lungs. Arbuthner. 
ELu'TRIATED, fart. f. and pret. of elutriate [elutriatus, Lat.] 
out of one veſiel into another, decanted. 
ELvu'xaTev [elaxatus, Lat.] wrenched, ſtrained, put out of joint. 
El v, a city and biſhop's ice in Cambridgeſhire in the iſle of Ely, 
about 1 2 miles from Cambridge, ard 69 from London. It is the only 
ſee in England ſubordinate to the biſhop in government, and unrepre- 
ſented in parliament. Seethe arms of this biſhopric. Plate ix. fig. 10. 
 Euv's1an, adj. [Eh/ce, Fr. Elifec, It. Eiyjeo, Sp. Elyftus, Lat.] be- 
longing to the Ely helds, deliciouſly foft, excerding pleaſant. Rolls 
o'er E flow'rs her amber ſtream. Mzi/ter. 
EL y's1UM [avon Gr. or of Ig, Ileb. i rejoice] 1. The place al- 


Ne 36. 


r= 124 C:CUted by a4 par- | 


EMB 
lotted by the heathens to happy fouls. 2. Any place exquiiicl, da- 
lightful. Liv'd in ſweet c. Shakeſpeare. | 

E:.yTR&O'1DEs [of awrgits;, of mute a theath, and , Gr form) 
the ſecond proper coat, which immediately wraps up or covers the 
teſticles, and is called daginalis, or the vaginal tunicle. Bruno add, 
that tis a proceſs of the peritonæum, and the ſeat of the rn. 

Eu is an abbreviation of them. 

To Eua"ctrare, werb at. [macerare, It. cmacrratum, ſup. of 
emaccro, Lat.] to waſte or make lean. 

Euactra'tiox [macerazioro, It. of Lat.] the 
lean, Oc. allo a ſoaking or ſow ſing. 

To Eu ciark, werb af. [amainric, Fr. emacio, It. and Lat.) to 
make lean, to deprive of fleſh. Die cmaciete and lean. Grow:t. 
He emaciated and pin'd au ay in the to anxious enquiry. Brown. 

To Evuaciare, verb neut. to grow lean, to loſe tieſh. 

EMA'CctaTED, pret. and fart. pal. of emaciate [emaciatur, Lat. ] 
made lean, worn away. 

Euacia'TiOn [emaciazioe, It. of Lat.] 1. The act of making lean. 


2. 1 he ſtate of becoming lean. The emaciaticr or leanneſs were from 
aphthiſis. Graunt. 


Euacurla'tion, Lat. th 
ſtains. | 


Eua'naxT, adj. {[cmane, Fr. emanate, It. emanans, Lat] ifuine ©: 
flowing from ſonccthing elſe. Thoſe two great trantient or exana:t 4*ts, 
the v.ork of creation and providence. Hale. 

Exaxa'TiOx [Fr. emanazicne, It. of cemanatic, Lat.] 1. The act of 
flowing or ifiuing from any other ſubſtance. It ſtreamed by connatut al 
reſult and emanation from God, 25 the light iſſue from the ſun. South. 
2. The thing which iſſues, aflluence or efluvium. Emanation from 
* may be the firſt n. otive cf our love. Taylor. | 

ANAT [in theology] the procceding of the H | 
from the 2 Son. : : 1 

Fwe'xanlvk, ach. (ofemams, Lat. I iſſuing or proceeding from another. 

To Ema'xcipaTe ſemanciper, Fr. emancipo, It. and Lat.] to fet at 
liberty, to free from ſervitude. They emancypated themſel ves from that 
1 — Arbut hne. | 

MANCIPA'TION [Fr. emarripo*ione, It. of cmancipatio, L. at.] the 
act of 5 at liberty, 8 from ſervitude. Obi), in 
opinions holds the dogmatitls in the chains of error, without hohe ot 
emancipation. Glanwille. | | | : 

Eur, [inthe Roman la] the ſetting of a ſon free ſtom 
the ſulijection of his father, which ws {> difficult a martcr, that (they 
tell us; before a ſhn could be fot free from ſuch ſubjection, he ſhould be 
ſold (imaginarily) three times by hie natural father to another man, 
which man the Jawyers call js, 5. c. a Father in truſt, and 
afterthis he was to be bought again by the natural father, and on his 
manumitting of hua he became tree; and this imaginary fate was called 
nanrcipatis. | | 

Fraanut'x5rs, one who writes what another dictates or direct? 
This is more uſually written amanuenſis. | 

To EuslagimaATE, vob. ad. [emarginatum, ſup. of emargiuo, from 
2 Lat. ] to take away the — and margin of any thing. 

MA'RGINATED, part. pafſ. of emarginate, [with botaniſts} cut i 
indented in the — 2 on or ho the 2 — — 5 


EvarGinA' tion [with ſurgeons] a taking away the ſcurf that lie 
about the edges of wounds, "ay Sc. . 19 82 


To Eua'sculaTE [emaſcule, Lat.] 1. To geld, to caſtrate, to deprive 


act of makirg 


act of wiping or taking out blots or 


of virility. Graunt uſes it. 2. To make e eminate, to weaken, to 


vitiate by unmanly ſotineſs. Dangerous principles emaſculate our ſpi- 

rics and {poil our temper. Collier. | 
EMaSCULA'T10N, 1. The act of taking away the form of manhoog, 

the act of gelding. 2. Efeminacy, unmanly foftnefs, womaniſh qualities. 


Euaux de PE/ca, Fr. [in heraldry} the metal and colour of a ſhield 
er eſcutheon. 


ToEmna'ie, verb af. [emballer, Fr. embalar, Port.] to m1len up 


into bales or packs, to bind up, to incloſo. 


Her ſtraight legs moſt bravely were em! 27-4 
In golden buſkins. Sper/er. 55 
To Euna'Lu [embazmer, Fr. imbaiſamere, It. ch, Sp.] to 


dreſs a dead body with balm, ſpices, gums aud other things, in order 


to be preſerved a conſiderable time from putrefaction. Ilm me. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Euna ' LuER [of embalm] one that embalms cr 
from putrefaction by aromatics. 

EuBa'mua, Lat. IHN, Gr.] any fort of medicament or ſauce 
good to create appetite. 

To EmnBa'R, verb. ad. [of bar] 1. To ſhut up. to confine, to encloſe. 
Faſt embarred in mighty brazen wall. eee. 2. To {top by prohi- 
bition, to block up. He -mbarr'd all further trade. Bacon. 

ExBarCape'rt [on the coaſts of America] a place that ſerves ſome 
inland city for a port or place of ſhipping. 

To EuBa'rk werb aft. | imbarcare, It. cmbarguer, Fr.] 1. To put 
on board a ſhip. Cauſed a hody of three thouſand foot to be embarked = 
on thoſe ſhips. Clarendin. 2. lo engage one in an affair. 

To Eunakk, verb nent. 1. To go on ſhipboard. I ſhould with 
ſpeed embark. A. Philips, 2. To be engaged in an affair. 3. To 


Preſet ves bodies 


enter upon a deſign. 


EmBarca'Tion [embarquement, Fr. imbarco, It. embarcacin, Sp.] 
the a& of going or putting on board a ſhip. Solicitous for the embar- 
cation of the army. Clarendon. | 

Luna ko, ſubſe. [embarzar, SP. a prohibition to paſs ; in com- 
merce] a ſtop or arreſt of ſhips, a reſtraint or prohibition impoſed by a 
ſovereign on merchant-ſhips, to prevent their going out of a port for a 
time limitcd. | | 

To Euna'x GO, verb ad. {from the noun] to order ſuch a ſtop or arreſt 

To Eusx n ass [embarraſſer, Fr. imberatzare, It.] to encumbler. 
ꝛ0 clog, to perplex, to diſtreſs. I ſaw my friend a little embarra/cd. 
SpeHator. 

EMBa'RRASSMENT [embarras, Fr. imbarazz9, It.] incumbrance, 
perplexity, entanglement. Your hearers may run through it witkour 
embarreſſment. Watts. 

To EmBa'se. verb act. [of baſe} 1. To vitiate, to lower, to impair. 
A tree in the ſeed is embaſed by the ground. Bacon. 2. To degrade, 
to vilify. See Io ImBast. | 


sP Your 


E M B. 

Your own miſhap I rue, 

That are ſo much by ſo mean love embas'd. Spenſr. 
Fruna'srs, Lat. [of ware, Gr.] the act of going in, an entrance. 
Eunasis [in a medicinal ſenſe} a fort of bat. 
Eura'ssabor [ambaſſadexr, Fr. ambaſciatere, It. embaxador, Sp. 

c.] one appointed to ad for, and repreſent the perſon of a prince or 
Rate in a foreign country. See AziBASSADOR. 

Fxira'ss aDRESS. 1. hy * = of an - = yn 2.A woman ſent on 

a public meſlage. The bright embaſſadreſs. Garth. 

or E'm — [ambaſſade, Fr. amboſciata, It. em- 
ba radu, Sp. It may be obſerved, that tho' our authors write almoſt in- 
diicriminately embeſſador or ambaſſador, embaſſage or amboſjage ; yet 
there is ſcarcely an example of amboſſy, all concurring to write em- 
&[/,. Jebaſen] 1. The public meilage or commiſſion given by a 
prince or ſtate to ſome perſon of eminent accompliſhments, to treat 
with another prince or ſtate about matters of importance. 2. An 
ſolemn meſſage in general. He ſends the angles on embaſſies wi 
his decrees. Taylor. 3. An errand: 8 y. = was made 
fly to a written embaſſuge among the ladies. Sidney. 

of os the hole . to take aim with a croſs bow. 

Eutarzu Ticox Fus [in civil law] a kind of law by which people 
might keep things pa to them in their own poſſeſſion. 

o ExiBa'TTLE, verb act. [of battle] to in battle array. 

Fx1Ba'TTLED paß. of embattle] put or ſet in battle array. 
The Engliſh are entf d. Shakeſpeare. f 

Emnra'TTELLED [in heraldry} is when the out-line of any ordinary 
reſembles the battlement of a wail. 

E'msDEx, a port town and city of Germany, the capital of a coun- 
try of the ſame name, now in poſleſſion of the king of Pruſſia, fituated 
at the mouth of the river Ems. Lat. 53* 40 N. Long. 6* 40 E. 

To EMBE"LL1sH [embellir, Fr. ableliire, It.] to beautify, adorn or 
grace, to ſet off or ſet out with decorations. Palaces embelliſhed by 
em » Addiſon. 

MBE'LLISHMENT [embell:fſement, Fr. abbellimente, It.) an adorn- 
ment, a ſet off or beautifying decoration, adventitious beauty. Appari- 
tions are the familiar embe/li/>ments of thoſe pious romances. Atterbury. 
 E'mmtrs {without a ſingular, æmynia, Sax. aſhes, einmyria, Il. 


hot aſhes or cinders, emmer, Dan. a ſpark] hot cinders, aſhes not ex- 


tinzuiſhed. Take hot embers and put them about a bottle. Racer. 

unk Day, [ſo named by ſome from an ancient cultom of putting 
aſhes on their heads in token of humiliation on thoſe days; but Nelſon 
decides it in favour of Mareſchal, who derives it from or em- 
bren, a courſe or circumvolution] the Wedneſdays, Fridays and Sa- 
turdays in the ember-weeks. 

Emnre M telt, are four ſeaſons in the year, ſet apart more particu- 
larly for prayer and faſting, wiz. the firit week in Lent, the next after 
U Naas ly. the 14th of September, and 1 3th of December. 

Euszalxc, fubff. the ember-days : an obſolete word. Keep 
emb' rings well and faſting days. Taſer. 

Eunkalxc- bas, the fame as enber-days. 7 

To Eusk zzLE [prob. of imbecillis, Lat. weak, g. d. to weaken 
1. To ſpoil or walte, GR up in _ hy pet ny 
thy ſtore. Drzden. 2. To pilfer or purloin, ropriating an 
— honed in one's hands to his own uſe. He Lad 2 
n 


s treaſare. Hayward. 
— [of embezz/e} 1. A ſpoiling or waſting. 2. The 


act of appropriating a thing ted to one's own uſe. 3. The thing 
appropriated. 7 N | 2 . 

To Ewart az, verb af. [blaſenner, Fr.] 1. To adorn with glitter- 
ing enbeli ii ments. Our ſhrines irradiate or m, their floors. Pope. 
2. (In blazoning) to plant with armorial. 

Thou ſhalt wear it as a 's coat, 


T'emblaze the honour which thy maſter Shakeſpeare. 2 
To FunLa'zos, verb af. [blaſonner, Fr. in — 1. To adorn 


wath ns armorial or coats of arms. 2. To ſet out pom to 
: . deck in glaring colours. Auguſtus ſor ſome 2 
cmLlazoned to the hig : 


2 Hakexwwell. 

_ E'unLen [embleme, Fr. emblema, It. Sp. and Lat. Ca, of 
 cuC aw, Gr. to caſt in, what is thrown in or added by way of orza- 
nent to any workmanſhip) 1. A painted enigma orrepreſentation of ſome 
moral notion by way of device or picture; as an ant is an emblem of 
induſlry, an af of Nluggiſhneſs, a ball of inconſtancy, a lios of gene 

roſity, &c. He is proper emblem of knowledge and action, being 
all head and paws. Addiſen. 2. Enamel, any thing inſerted or inlaid 
—— 8 ] to repreſent ſomething 

To E'mBLEM, verb ad. noun] to | ething in 
an alluſive or typical manner. on vo fight of elements 
doth fitly emblem that of opinions. Glazwille. 

ExBLEema'Tic, or ExBLEMa'TiICal [emblematique, Fr. emblema- 
tics, It. and Sp.] 1. Pertaining to or pertaking of the nature of em- 
blems. 2. Compriſing an emblem, alluſive, darkly repreſentative. 
—— purely exblenatical. Addiſon. 3. Dealing in emblems, uſing 
emblems. | 
EuBLEMA TICALSEsS [of lama, Gr.] emblematical i 

enigmatical Aw ones | 2 
| MBLEMA'TICALLY, adv. [of emblematical] by emblems. Others 
have ſpoken emblemarically. Brown. 

Eunkzua'risr [cf emblem] a writer, contriver, or maker of 
emblems. Brown uſes it. 

E'MBLEMENTS [of emblaver, Fr. to ſow with corn] 1. e. corn {j 
or put out above ground, ſignifies properly the of land fown; 
alſothe products that ariſe naturally from the ground, as graſs, fruit, &c. 

E'uBOLISM LH EN, Gr. ] 1. The putting in or adding a day 
to leap years, intercalation of days to 2 —. Some 
following the moon, handing out embo/i/ms or equations, even to the 
addition of whole months, ro make all as even as they could. Helder. 
2. The time thus inſerted or intercalated. 8 | 

EmBoLi'sMiC, adj. (of emboliſm) intercalary. 

EMBOLi'$MICAZ, OF ExBOLI'SMATICAL Month [with aſtronomers] is 
| when the Junations that happen every ſucceſſive year 11 days ſooner 

than in the foregoing, amount to 30 days, and make a new additional 
month, to tender the common lunar year equal to the ſolar. 


. ra 


1 with natural p 
which when the ſucker of the pipe of the ſyringe is cloſe 


with 
ringe, 
tops, 


cannot be drawn up without the greateſt difficulty, and having 


E MB 


been forced up by main ſtrength, and being let po, will return ap4/n 


with great violence. Blood driven through claſtic channels by the 
force of an cmbo/us like the heart. Arbathnot and Pope. 

To EnBo'ss, verb att. ([befſe, Fr. a protuberance, imbr/care, It 
1. To adorn with emboſſed work, to engrave with relicvo or riſing 


work. 0 
er the loſt his art emboſi'4 
Androgeo's — Dryden. 
2. To form with berances. Botches and blains muſt all hi. fog 


emboſs. Miiton. 3. (embeiſter, emboitter, Fr. to encloſe in a box] ys 
include, to incloſe. A knight her met in mighty arms n . Sen 
Jer. 4. [embejcare, It.] to incloſe in a thicket. 

Like that ſelf begotten bird, 

In th Arabian woods e Milton. 

To Emross a Deer [of imbeſcare, It. or emb:/quer, Fr. of be; , L: 
a wood] to chace her into a thicket, to hunt had. When a deer i, 
hard run, and foams at the mouth, ſhe is ſaid tu be i: a dug 
alſo, when he is ſtrain d with hard running, eſpecially upon hard 
ground, will have his knees ſwell'd, and then he is ſaid to be embs/t, 
trom 3c. Fr. a tumour. Hanmer. We have almoſt emboft him ; you 
—_ ſee his fall to night. 1 1 

MBO'SSED, fart. jaf/. of emboſs [with architects] raiſed with 
4 or nr” "We | * i 3 
MB0'3S1xG, the art of forming or faſhioning works in relievo, 
whether they be caſt or moulded, or cut with the chiſſel. 

Eunossixc [in architetare] a kind of or engraving, 
wherein the figure ſticks out from the plain wherein it is ven, 
and, according as it is more or leſs is called by the Ita- 
lians, baſſo mezzo, or baſſo relieve, and, by the Engliſh, bas relief. 

Exno'ssMExT [of emboſs] 1. Any thing ſtanding out from the 
reſt, prominence. Perfect circles without any bulwarks or exboſſment:. 
Bacon. 2. Relievo, riſing work. It expreiſes the great embsfſment of 


_ . Addiſon. BY 
wBo'sT [with hunters] a at the mouth, of | 
e — ue fg _ 
To Exzo'TTLE, verb aft. [bouteille, Fr.] to bottle, to put in bot- 
Stirom, firmeſt fruit, 4 
Embottled. J. Philips. 
To Euno'w EL, verb af. [of bowel, of beyan, Fr.] to take out the 
bowels, to eviſcerate. Embexce/d will I fee thee by and by. Shake- 


abbracciare, It. abracar, Sp. and 
or hold 


To admit, to receive, to entertain. What is there that he may not 
embrace for truth? Locke. 6. Io find, to take. 
— aces 
thar 2 . 
7. To ſqueeze in a hoſtile manner. | | 
To EmBracE, verb neut. to join in an embrace. Let me embrace 


with old Vincentio. Shakpeare. 


To Eunrace à Felt [in horſemanſhip] a horſe is ſaid fo to do, 
ny in working upon volts he makes a good way every time with 

ore-legs. 

Euna a c, ſub. 1. Claſp, fond hug in the arms. To his e- 
braces runs. . 2. Hoſtile — cruſh. 

EmBra'CEMEBNT [embrafſement, Fr.) 1. An embrace, claſp in the 
arms, hug in kindneſs. Dear tho* chaſte embracements. Sidney. 2. 
Comprehenfion. Nor can her wide embracement: filled be. Davie: 3. 
State of being included, encloſure. The parts in man's body eaſily 
reparable, as ſpirits dic in the embracements of the parts hardly repara- 
3 Bacen. 4. Conjugal endearments. Embracements of his 
EmMBra'ceour, or Exara'sour [in law] he who when a matter 
is in trial between party and party, comes to the bar with one of the 
parties (having received ſome reward ſo to do) and ſpeaks in the caſe, 
or privately the jury, or ſtands there to overlook, awe or put 
them in fear, the penalty of which is 20/. and impriſonment at the 
juſtice's diſcretion. | = 

Euns Ac [of embrace] one who embraces or hugs or lays hold 
on. The embracers of Hoxwel. ; 

Empra'sure, Fr. [in architecture] the enlargement made of the 
gap or inſide of a door, wicket, caſement, &c. or in the opening of 


2 wall to give more light, &c. 
— — [in — are the holes or , or loop- 


holes left open in a t, Sc. which the can- 
non are pointed, in order to fire into the moat or field ; the battle- 


ment. 

To Eumra've, verb af. [of brave] to embelliſh, to deck, to 
adorn. With fad cypreſs ſeemly it embrawze. Spenſer. 

Exanze'wed [in heraldry — blood, a term uſed of ſpears 
that have their points ſo. See To Iunaux. 

To E'mBrOCATE, verb af. [nwfzixw, Gr.] to rub any part diſeaſed 
with 1— With oil of roſes and vinegar to embrocate her 
arm. W; ! 


or ing. 
1. rn 
drop by drop, or very flowly, — part 


any 


and embroca- 


Eussocuz, Lat. [of wheoxy, of R, Gr. to ſoak 1. — 
of decoction or lotion, wherewith the part affected having firit 
bathed, is afterwards bound up wich line n cloths dipt in it. 

To Eupror'ver [broder, Fr. bordur, Sp.] to work embroidery, 
border with ornaments, to adorn with figured or raiſed work upon a 
ground. A ſuit of her own exbroidering. Spectator. See to Bon Dl, 
and read there, 


— 


EME 


—— And flowers 
Imborder d on each bank, the hand of Eve. Milton. | 
Eunror'veren [brodeur, Fr. bordador, Sp.] one that embroiders 


er adorns cloths with needlework. The work of the embroiderer. 
Ecclefraſticus. 


Exsrxor'DERERS were incorporated abont amr? 1561. Their armo- 
rial enſigns are palee of fix, argent and ſable on a ſeſs geles between 
2 lions of England, 2 broches ſaltire-ways between as many trundles 
er 3 the ſupporters 2 lions or. 

Eunaot bar [Grodere, Fr. brodadira, Sp.] 1. The act of work- 
ing flowers and figures with a needle on cloth, raiſed and vari 
needle-work. Laces and embroideries are coltly. Bacon. 2. Diverſity of 
colours. The natural embroidery of the meadows. Spectator. 

To Emnro1't, werb af. [embrouiller, Fr.) 1. To diſturb, con- 
found, or ſet by the ears, to involve in troubles by diſcord. 
To embroil my kingdom in a civil war. K. Charies. 2. In the follow- 
ing paſſage it ſeems im y uſed for brei{ or burn. It ſhould, like 
the coal from the altar, only to embroi/ and conſume the ſacrile- 
gious invaders. Decay of Piety. 

An Euzroit [embronzillement, Fr.] an embarrafimem, perplexity, 
trouble, confuſion by diſſenſion. | 

To EunBro'THEL, verb a. [of brothel, brodel] to incloſe in a bro- 
. thel or the ſtews. Embrothe/d trumpets itute. Donne. 

Enn vo, or Eunn vo [embryon, Fr. embricne, It. exrbrinn, Sp. 
of embryo, Lat. Cover, of tg, Gr. to ſprout out] 1. The tortus 


or child in the womb, after it> members come to be formed ; but be- 


fore it has its perfect ſhape. The embryo ripencth. Bacon. 2. The 
Rate of any thing yet unfniſhed, or not fit for production. A noble 
work I had then in embryo. Swift. But Caſtell. Renovatus fays, 
&« Fxtum in utero & jau membris ſuis delineatum frgmificat, i. e. it 
ines a foetus in the womb when xow delineated with iti members.” 


whoſe parts are forcibly diſpoſed to diſplay. | 
Eunk vo [hieroglyphically] was by the ancients repreſented by a 


/MBRYONAT?, a. [of cmbryo] pertaining to an embryo; alſo 
that is yet but in embryo. 7 
Euna vonk'srTESs, or EmBrYoOLa'sTEs [of iu and enccy; to 
break, or of Fac, Of he and dN, Gr. to break] a ſur- 
's inſtrument, with which they break the bones of a dead child, 
it may the more eaſily be — — — _ 
Euna vo“ rom [Lg ver, of. and vonn, Gr. a cutting] an 
— of an — or young child that is newly 
Ennrv'tcus [of epfovir and mxy, Gr. to draw] a ſurgeon's inſtru- 
ment to extract a child out of the womb. | 
Bununn, or A'mpurs, a city of Dauphiny, in France, near the 
confines of Piedmont. Lat. 44% 35 N. Long. 6*& E. 
To Ensu'sse [embourſer, Fr.] to reftore or refund money owing. 
Bunusca rum Marmor [i. e. boſcage or buſhy marble] a fort of 
marble di out of mount =—_ in — of colour white, in- 
clining to yellow, which has this ſurprizi , that which wa 
ſoever it be cut, it repreſents ſhrubs — 5 curiouſly wrought by 
nature, and of a backilh colour which, if the ſtone be ſet over the 
Exe, fabf. [eame, Sax.] an uncle: now obſolete. 
Whilſ they were young, Caſſibelan their exe 
Was by the people — 2 in their ſtead. Sper/cr. 
To Euzpu'tiarer, verb att. [emedullo, of meduila, Lat. marrow] 
u take oot the marrow or pith. | | 
To Eu 'un̊n E, verb ad. [emembro, of membrum, Lat. a member] 
B 
E'NDABLE lis, Lat. may | Tigible, 
ca of amendment. 


| 


ME'NDALS [in the inner Temple] remainders, z. e. ſo much in 
3 of the houſe, for the ſapply of nary occa- 


Emznxoa'rE [an old law term] to make amends for any crime or 
treſpaſs ; and thence a capital crime, which was not to be atoned for 
by a pecuniary n:ul&, was ſaid to be inemendable. 


ExmenDa'T1o, Lat. [in old records] ſignified the power of correct- 


ing abuſes, according to ſet rules or meaſures ; as, emendatio pann:, 
emendatio panis & cerevifie, ec. | | 
ExenvdaT1o Pani, Lat. {a law term] the power of looking to the 
_ affize of cloth, that it be of the juſt ell or due meaſure. 
EmtnoaTio Panis & Cerevifer, Lat. [in law} the atlizing of bread 
and beer, &c. 2 
ExenDa'T10N, Fr. [emendatione,lt. of emendatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
correcting or amending, amendment of any thing from worſe to bet- 
ter. Fitted beyond any emendation for its action and uſe. Grew. 2. 
An alteration made in the text by verbal criticiſm. 
Emexpa'ToRr {of emendo, Lat.] a correttor or amender, one that 
alters to the better. | 3 | 
E'ugRALD [emcraude, Fr. ſmeraldo, It. eſmeralda, Sp. and Port. 
ſmaragdns, Lat. opa;zy3S, Gr.] a precious ſtone of a fine green co- 


lour. emerald is evidently the ſame with the ancient ſmaragdus. 
h emerald is uſually of a bright and naturally poliſh'd ſurface. 
It is of all the various ſhades of The oriental emera/d is of the 


hardneſs of the ſaphire and ruby, and is ſecond only to the diamond 
m luſtre. They are only found-in the kingdom of Cambay. The 
American, called by our jewellers oriental emera/d;, are found in Peru, 
of the hardneſs of the garnet. The European are ſomewhat ſoftcr, 
but harder than eryſtal, and found in Sileſia. The colour'd cryſtals, 
ſold as occidental emera/ds, arc from the mines of Germany. Hill. 

Ez RAID [in heraldry] an emerald, a precious ſtone of a beautiful 
| „ and therefore ſubſtituted inſtead of vert, by thoſe that blazon 
the arms of dukes, earls, &c. | 

To Eur“ [emergo, Lat.) 1. To riſe up out of the water, or any 
thing elſe in which it is covered, to come out, or appear. The 
mountains and became dry land. Burnet's Theory. 2. To 
proceed or iſſue. The rays emerge more obliquely out of the ſecond 


— — Newton. 3. 10 riſe into view, to mount from a 
ſtate of ity or depreſſion. Darkneſs we ſce emerges into light. 


To Rursee (in phyſics] is when a natural body in ſpecie lighter 
water, being — aus tru Conn into it, riſes again, 


Eura ro [with botanitts] the moſt tender ſctus or bud of a plant, 


Sp. of eminentia, Lat.] 1. 


EMI 


Euz'adkucr, or Et ecexcy [emergenta, It. of , Lat; 
1. A ſudden occaſion, an unexpected caſualty. Mott cf our rater 
have been found out by caſual emergency. Glaroilie, 2. Ihe act of 
ning out of any fluid by which any thing has been covered. 3. Ihe 
act of rifing from obſcurity or depreſſion into view. The white co'ou? 
of all refracted light at its very firit emergence is compounded of vario 
colours. Newt. 4. Preſſing and urgent necetity. An improve? 
ſenſe In any caſe of emergency he would employ the whole wealth vu! 
his empire. Adliſin. | | 

Exe kor [emergente, It emergors, Lat.] 1. Rifing cp aber 
water, or out of that which obſcure or oppreties. "The man that! 
once hated, both his good and his evil deeds opprets him, he is n. 
eaſily emergent. Ben Jobnm/or. 2. Riting imo view or notice. 

The mountains huge appear 
. Mfiitan. 
3. Proceeding or iſſuing fromm. A neceſſity emergent from andzinhle 
rent in the things themſclucs. Se. 4. Sudden, unexpected, 4 
ſual, happening on a ſudden, and forviitous. Cf on au erorgent gC- 
fion. Clarendon. 

EmercexT (with aſtronomers] is ſaid of a fiar when it is #557) 
out of the fun-beams, and is ready to become vilible. | 

Exercevr Year [in chronology] is the epocha or date wheat cy v + 
_ to account our time, as the birth of our Saviour. 

MERGENTNESS [of emerge; ) emergency, caſualtv. 

Euxsobs. or E'uts1Ds, /. [corrupted by ianorant prona 
ciation from Jemor ri, , Cr. ] paintul twell'ngs of thc h. 
morrhoidal veins, the piles. He {mote them with emers is. 1 Senne. 

Fur 'rSED [ mer/es. } riſen up or out of, 

Ext 'rSton [emer ſome, It. of exerts, Lat.] property an ifſuivg or 
coming out rom under water. : 

Eut'sson [in altronumy} 1. $44 of a ſtar which has lain hid {: 
ſome time under the ſun beams. witen it begins to appear again, In 
the heliacal comer fron when it become: {it G1Catcit witincc trom the mn, 
Broxon. 2. The coming of the tun o mon our of an ecapic. 

Euersox {with phitcfophers] tun tifing of any told above tlie 
ſurface of a fluid ſpecifically lighter than itielf, into which it had been 
violently immerged or thiutt. 

Futry, or Emer. (emo, merit, Fr. ſmeorici's, It. of reril, Sp. 
Jſmewis, Lat.] a fort ot iron we oniderably rica, of a duſky bron nin 
red on the turface, but u hen token of a hne bright iron Frey. wien 
ſome tinge of r-dnefs, and angle alt over with thining tpecks. It 
is alia ſometimes very ted. n then it contains veins of gold. It is 
found in the itl.nd of Guernſey, in an, and many parts of Ger - 
many. It was u near rei itim to che n. — F- rv haus been recom- 
mended by te ancients s an wblergem, out i: uit be did with 
great cautivn, It 1s prepared by p:inding in wills: And the! pida- 
ries cut the ordinary gems on their wheeis by fprinkhes the wened 
powder over them; but it will not cut diainonds. It is uiciul in ciean- - 
ing and poliſhing fteel. Jil. ED 

Ext r ic, or Eg TICAL { emetiqu?, Fr. renctico, It. and Sp. ei. 
Lat. eclixoc, Of www, Gr.) that provokes or cauſes to vonut. Herbs, 
ſome purgative, ſome emetic. Hale. 

Eurric Tartar, cream of tartar powdered, and mixed with crocu- 
metalborum, according to art. | | 

EmEe'TICALLY, adv. [of emetical] in ſuch a manner as to provoke 


vomiting. 'To work emetically. Bovle. 


Eue'TiCs [, of www, Gr. to vomit] vomiting medicines. 

_ Emica'Tion [| emicatro, Lat.] the act of ſparkling, ſpringing o- 
riſing up in ſmall particles, as ſprightiy liquors. Ebul:ztion with noiſe 
and emication. Broven. 

Eui'cTion [emi/7um, ſup. of cmcis, Lat.] urin. 
in a ſanguine emiction. Harvey. 

E'MiGRANT, @dj. [emigrans, Lat.] departing from a place. | 

E'miGranTs, /abſt. [of emigrans, Lat.] thoie who go out of their 
own country to reſide in another, conſtrained either by perſecution 
or otherwiſe, as the Palacines, Stratburghers, Cc. 

To E'uickArE, verb nut. [emigratum, ſup. of ite, L. J t5 
go out or depart from a place 

Emicra'1198N [of emigra-e] the act of departing or going from 
one place to live in another. The originals ot many Kingdoms by 
victories or by emigrations. Ilale. 

EuixENCE, or E'uinexcy (eminence, Fr. eminenza, It. eminincia, 
Loftineſs, height. 2 dummit, higheit 
part. Mountains abound with ditfereat vegetables, every vertex ©: 
eminency affording new kinds. Ray. 3. A part rikng above the reſt. 
Smooth without exzznexces or cavities. Dryden. 4. A place where one 
is expoſed to public or general notice. A perſon whoſe merit place: 
him upon an cr72e1ce, and gives him a more conſpicuous figure. 4/- 
diſmm. 5. Conſpicuouſaeſs, ſtate of being open to view, reputation, 
preferment, greatneſs. Men of emzinency. Stilling fleet. 6. Supreme 


Blood apparent 


Whatever pure thou in thy body enjoy'it, 
And pure thou wert created, we eiujoy 
In eminence. Milt. 
7. A title uſually given to cadinals. | 

An Em1xEXCE, a little bill or riſing ground, an aſcent about the 
champaign. ; 

An Eu c [in fortification] an height that overlooks and com- 
mands the place about it. ; 

E'mixexT, Fr. [emmenete, It. and Sp. of eminens, Lat.] 1. High, 
over-topping, lofty. Thou haſt built an eminent place. Ezekiel. 2. 
Great, renowned, dignified, exalted. To dignify fo ex:inext a fon. 
Dryden. 3. Remarkable, conſpicuous. Eminent for a üncere picty. 
Addiſon. 

—— Lat. [academical term] is uſed in the fame ſenſe 
with virtzaliter, in contradiſtinction to formatiter, i. e. when a thing 
poſſeſſes any thing in a higher manner a formal poſſeſſion. _ 

EMixE'NTIAL Equation (in algebra] a term uſed in inveſtigation 
of the area's of curvilineal figures, fo called, becauſe it is an artificial 
equation, which contains another equation eminently. 

E'MINEXTLY, adv. [of eminent, eminenter, Lat.] 1. Excellently, 
conſpicuouſly, ſo as to attratt obſervation. With gifts and graces 
eminently adorn'd. Milton. 2. In a high degree, above all. £me- 
rently beſt. Dryden. | 


Eur 


E MP 


eien ore, Arab. to command] a title of dignity or quality 


amone Sac e and ue, It antwirs to our word commander, 
and accordinoly may be applicd to the higher as well as the lower of- 
ficers. hub Emiro' Cmumenmn. 7. e. the commander of the faithful, 
was the name or titie given to the Arabian ciefs. Sce Caaiien or 
Carien. And en to this day is the title given to the commander 
in chief of any bay of Arabs. 

Eur AR {ennfaire, Fr. emigario, It. and Sp. of cmiſurius, Lat] 
1. One ſent abrhad to gain intelligence, a ſpy, a ſcout. An ei 
and ſpy ol the king's. Le. 2. A truſty, able, dextrous penon, 
wen underhand to found the ſentiments and deſigns of another; to 
make fome propolis to him, or to watch his actions and motions, to 
ſ-rcad repoits, to lavour a contrary party in order to make advantages 
of all. 

Eutttak Y ef a Gland [in anatomy] that which ſends out or emits, 
is the common duct, canal or pelvis, in which all the little ſecretory 
canals of a gland do terminate. Wherever there are emfaries, there 
are abſc;bent veſſels. unt. 

Eui'ss ox [-mifis, Lat.] the act of ſending out, vent. Emiſſion of 
the ſpirits, Bacon. 

E::1'$51LE { emiffulis, 8 may be caſt or ſen: out. 

Eriiss t ious | emiffirias, Lat.] caſt out. ; 

To Eui'r {emite, Lat.] 1. To fend forth, to caſt out, to give vent 
to. The ſoil emits fireams. Arbath-57. 2. Jo let fly, to dart. 

Pay ſacred reverence to Apollo's ſong, 
Leſt u ratlife l the far-flivoting God eit 
His fatal arrows. Prior. 


3. To iſſue out juridically. A citation ought to be decreed and emit- 


ted by the judge s authority. Hie. 
| — owes nb in, 7 and aye, Gr. to lead} me- 
dicines which excite the courſes in women. Emmenagogues are ſuch 
a5 produce a fulnets of the veſſels, conſequently fuch a ſtrengthen the 
organs of digeſtion fo as to make good blood. Arbathner. 
Eur vato'dta {of LISTED the menſes, and NY , Gr.] a trea- 
tiſe of the emmenia. 
FEuutr'xi {rmums, Gr.] women's monthly courſes. 
VL avutrIC, a city of * in Germany, ſubject to Pruſſia. 
Lat. 51 40 N. Long. 5% 45 E. 8 
22 [mer, Sax. ameidr, Ger.] an ant or piſmire. The 
weight of an emmer. Sidney. | | 9 . 
Funk r, an ant or piſmire, by reaſon of the great pains it takes 
to lay up its winter flores of proviſion in the ſummer time, makes it 
generally taken for the ei blem of induſtry. 5 
To Euut w, verb act. [of mew] to mew, to coop up. Nips 
youth i th bud and follies doth em. Shake/prare. 


To Exuo've, verb at. [emma dir, Fr.] to rouſe, to put into 


emotion. Him high courage did emmcve. Spenſ-r. : 
Euuorosx — Gr.] a liquid medicine to be ſquirted into ul- 
cers. : 
Exausens et” {in heraldry] muzzled. | 
ExopuLla'TiON, Lat. the act of ſinging in meaſure and propor- 
non. | 
Euo'LIiD [emollidur, Lat.] foft, tender. ; 3 
Fo'LLIE%T, Fr. adj. [of emolliens, Lat. ] afſwaging, making ſoft, 
pliant or looſe, ſheathing the aſperities of humours. Barley is n- 
lent, moiſtening, and ex pectorating. Lrbathuet. Fe 
Eno LLIENTS, /i. | emollientia, Lat. ſoftening medicines, 7. e. 
ſuch as by a moderate heat and moiſiure, diſſolve or looſen thoſe 
arts which before were upon the ſtretch. Emullients ought to be ta- 
Gon in open air. Art author 
E-:9'LLI41EST [emolimentum, Lat.] the act of aſſuaging or ſoften- 
ing. 
Evorrrriox [emollitio, Lat.] the act of ſoftening. Bathing and 
anointing give a relaxation or eme i Bacon, 
Euolu usr {ermument, Fr. emolumento, It. and Sp. of emolumen- 
tum, Lat.] profit. Diſpatched buſineſs to public exolument. Tatler. 
Exto'nGsrT, prep. [It is fo written by Spenſer] among. Made 
err: themſelves a ſweet conſort. Sper;fer. | | 
F. Mox V. See AxXEMONY. | 
Fuo'rion, Fr. [emzimme, It. cmocion, Sp. of emotio, Lat.] diſtur- 
bance. diſorder of the mind, vehemence of paſſion, either pleaſing or 
painful. The natural emotion of the ſame n. 8 25 
To Eura Lr, verb ad. {[empaler, Fr.] 1. To fence with a pale. 
Empal'd himſelf to keep them out, not in. Doane. 2. To _ 
The Engliſh empaled themſclves with their pikes. Hayward. 3. 
encloſe, © ſhut in. I now empale ker in my arms. Cleavelund. 


To put to death by ſpitting on a flake fixed upright. They talk of 


empalirg or breaking on the wheel. Arbuthnot. 


EmPa LEMENT, or Fever. cup [with ſtoriſts] thoſe green leaves, 


which cover the petals or the utmott part of the flower of a plant, 
which encompaſies the foliation of the attire ; — deſigned to be a 
guard and band to the flower, where it is weak tender ; and for 
that reaſon thoſe plants, which have flowers, with a firm and ſtrong 
baſis, as tulips, Oc. have no empalement. 

EuyAa'LEMENT. See [uPa'LEMENT. 5 

Eura'xxEL, uli. [a law term, of parnel, Fr.] the writing the 
names of a jury into a parchment, ſchedule, or roll of paper. by the 
ſheriF, which he has ſummoned to appear for the perfermance of ſuch 
public ſervice as juries are employed in. Cove!. 

To Eura'xxii, verb aft. [from the noun] to ſummon to ſerve on 
a jury ; a law term. I ſhall not necd to emparnel a jury. Govern- 
ment of the 1rugue. - 

EMPA'KLANCE [of parler, Fr. to ſpeak ; in common law} a petition 
or mation made in court for a paule or day of reſpite, to conſider 
u hat is heſt to be done; or for the defendant to put in his anſwer to the 
plaintiF's declaration; and it is ſometimes uſed for the conference of 
a jury in the cauſe committed to them. Cos el. 

E urasu [wrecua, of zzc7v, Gr.) a medicine compoſed of ſweet 
pou ders, to take away ſweat, correct the bad ſcent of the body, and 
allay inilammations. 

To Eura's50%, verb ad. [of paſſi:n] to move one with paſſion, to 
affect ſtrongly. The tempter all -pa/i2n'd, thus began. Milton. 

To Euyco'PLE, verb aft. [of perple] to form into a people or com- 
munity. Unknown nations there erzp-opled were. Spenſer. 


| 3 pores of the ſkin. 


EMP 


F+:pasT1ING [in painting] the laying on of colours thick and bold. 
 Fupa"rExtNT [in fortification] the ſame as tata. 

To Eurtacn [empecher, Fr.] to hinder. Sce To Iurgacn. 

Eurkarss [emperatrice, Fr. imperatrice, It. imperatriz, Sp. and 
Port. of imper«trix, Lat.] 1. The conton of an emperor. Lavinia 
will I make my empre/5. Shakeſpeare. 2. A woman invelted with im- 
perial power. May you on earth our mere reign. Davies. 

FE rEROR { imperator, Lat. empereur, Fr. imperatore, It. imperechr, 
Sp. emperadir, Port.] a ſovereign prince who bears rule over ſeveral 
large countries, a monarch of title and dignity ſuperior to a king. 
Charles the emperzr. Shakeſpeare. 

Ewpiry, . [empire, Fr. imperium, Lat.) empire, ſovereign 
power. Your right of birth, your empery, your own. Shakefteare. 
— Lat. [«prirge, Or.] the herb ſamphire or ſaxi- 
ge. | 

E21ynasrs [in rhetoric ; emphaſe, Fr. enfafe, It. and Sp. emphaſis, 
Lat.] a remarkable force, ſtreſs or energy, in ex „action, ge- 
ſture ; a ſtrong or vigorous pronunciation of a word ; earneſtneſs, or 
an exprefs ſigniſication of one's intention. Emphaſis not ſo much re- 
garC> the time as à certain grandeur, whereby ſome letter, ſyllable, 
word or ſentence, is rendered more remarkable than the reſt by a more 
vigorous pronunciation, and a longer ſtay upon it. Holder. 

Eurnaricat, or Eurua“ric [enpbaligue, Fr. exfatico, Tt. and 
Sp. of em Laticus, Lat. of 1ADATING, of v and Haube, Or.] 1. Signifi 
cant, forcible, uttered with energy, ſtriking. Proper and emplazical 
terms. Arlatlnat. 2. — the ſight; as, 

ErMpnaTiCAL Colours, ſuch colours as appear in the rainbow, Ec. 
which, becauſe they are not anent, naturaliſts do not allow to be 
true colours. Emphatical coloars are light itſelf. Bere. 3. Appear- 
ing, ſeem ing not real. | 

Exmpni'Ticality [of — With an emphaſis, in a ftri- 
king manner. [ow emphatically evcry word proclaim the truth. 
Seath. 2. According to appearance. I he incurvity of dolphins muit 
be taken 4 I, not really, but in appearance. Brown. 

ExPH1a'ticalxess [of enpbatical] emphatical quality. 

Euyiura'cTiCs [feacow, Gr.] medicines that by their clamm.ineſs 


MPHRA'GMA, Lat. [of war, Gr.] a wringing or grinding 
in the guts, as that of bh — 4 1 etymology conveys the 
of ſome 085T&uUcT1ON in thoſe parts. 

Eurns axis [wPpati, Gr.] an obſtruftion 2 Wh, 

Exrny'cema, Lat. Inge, of ww, Gr.] a ing into, or 
that which is ragy in by blowing, a windy ſwelling or ing of 
the whole habit. Ba uxo calls it a flatalent tun our from a plenty of 
fatulent jpirit collected in the cavities of the body. Higpec. I. 3. 


Epidem. Agr. 13. 
Euruv'skua (with ſurgeons] a kind of ſwelling, wherein wind 
a little fc inny phlegm. | 


d 


is contained, wi _ 
ExPiysE MATOUS, adj. [epronpa, Gr.] bloated, puſſed up. The 
fin ferls to the touch flabby or —— 1 Sharp. . 
Euruvso'pks — phyſicians] a vehement heat in fevers, 
which cauſes puſtules and an inflammation in the mouth. 
; — EUSIS, Lat. [ePrrivo, Gr.] a planting, grafting, or 
implanting. | 
en TUB, Lat. [Roman law} a renting of land on condition 
to plant it. 
zuruvyrEusis [in the civil law] a contract made by conſent, but 
created by the Roman law, and not the law of nations; by which 
houics or lands are given to be poſſeſſed for ever, upon condition that 
the lands ſhall be improved, and that a ſinall yearly rent ſhall be paid 
to the proprietor. 
Eumyay TEUTA, or ExyHY'TEUTES, a tenant that rents land on 
concition to plant it. | 
ExyniyYTEU'TIC [of whAvriver, Gr.] ſet out to farm. | 
Eurzr“rom Thermon (with naturaliſts] the calor innatus, or innate 
heat, which they /:ppeſe to be produced in a ſœtus in the womb from 
the ſemen of the parents, which afterwards decays and ceaſes by de- 
es, when reſpiration is begun, and the fetus ſubſiſts of itſelf. This 
at is by ſome naturaliſts tiled an innate and natural fpirit, which 
they. ar peſc to conſiſt of three parts, viz. of a primogenial moiſture, 
an innate ſpirit, and heat. 
To Exit 'rCe, verd ad. [of fierce] to pierce into, to enter into 
by violence. | 
Decp expierc'd his darkſome hollow maw. Spenſer. 
Euri'cnr, part. fa. [from to pight or pitch] pitched, ſet in a 
Ire. | 5 
Ere it impight | | 
In the meant mark, advanc'd his ſhicld atween. Spenſer. 
Eueize, Fr. [imperio, It. Sp. and Port, of imperium, Lat.] 1. 
The dominion or juriſdiction of an emperor, ſupreme dominion. | 
Ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe. 
2. The region over which dominion is extended. A nation arrives 
in time Bo. ancient name of kingdom, and modern of empire. Tem- 
ple. 3. Power or authority over any thing in general. | 
Eur, H. [empirigue, Fr. empirico, It. and Sp. empiricus, Lat. 
eurugx®-, of maru;av, Gr. to try practices] a trier, an experimenter, 
tuch as has no true knowledge of phyſical practice, who a — general 
medicines at all adventures; a mountebank, a quack · ſalver, a poſt- 
doctor. A filly empiric. Hooker. 
Emer'sica Medicina, quacking or pretending to the cure of diſeaſes 
by gueſs, without conſidering the nature of the diſeaſe, or of the me- 
dicines made uſe of for its cure, but depending entirely on the au- 
thority of experienced medicines. But the word was AxCIENTLY 
uſed in a leſs exceftiorable ſenſe, I mean not to expreſs what we call 
guackery, but that practice which reſted on experience alone (for ſuch 
is the proper ETYMOLOGY of the word) without taking in that addi- 
tional light and help which the degmatic phj ſicians borrowed from 
anatcmical difſettion, and the clearzr infight into the animal grece/ i. 
Sce DocuaTic. | 
Eurizic, or Exyr'&ICaL, adj. [empirique, Fr. empirico, It. and Sp. 
of empiricis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to an empiric, practiſed only ” rote, 
without rational grounds. Eu piric remedies. Dryden. 2. Verſed 
in experiments. | _ 


E M P 


Th' emprric alchymiſt 
Can — or holds it poſſible to turn, 
Metals of droſſieſt ore to Milton. 


Emer aicaLLY, adv. [of empirical} 1. Experimentally, i 
to experience. We ſhall empirically and feniibly deduct rhe cauſes 
blackneſs. Browns. 2. In the manner of a quack, without rational 


Exeer'nict [eurngn, Gr.] the profeſſion or practice of a quack or 
or hore, quackery, the profeſſion or practice of an em- 


piric. 
EmPLa'cla, Lat. [wanzyia, Gr.] a palley. 
EnyLa'srErED [of — 1 done or daubed over with 


aiſter. 
EmyLa'sTIC [emplaſticus, Lat. of hre, Gr.] clammy, ſtick- 


PLA'STER [emplatre, Fr. impiaſtro, It. implaſtro, Sp. twarnar;er, 
Gr. this word is now always „ and generally written ple. 
a or ſalve, a medicine of a ſtiff glutinous c e. compoird 

1 ingredients, ſpread on leather, linen, Cc. and ap- 
plied y 


EmPLa'sT1C, adj. y—_— Gr.] viſcous, fit to be applied as a 
4 Ic I Wiſemas. | 
Eurta'srics, ſubſt. Ir, Gr.] viſcous medicines which ſhut 
up the pores of the body, plaſters. | 
EmyLaTTO MENA. Sec EurrAsrics. | 
To Err ab, werb ad. [of plead, En. > Fr.] 1. To indie, 
to accuſe, againſt one. Tyrannous matiers did of- 


ten — ps. them into priſon. Hayward. 


Eurrz'cro 2 architecture] a work knit and couched toge- 
ther ; properly w the ſtones of a building are fo laid, that their 
and back part are ſmooth, but their infide rough or unhewn, 


front 

e 003 6. Top 
o Eurro'r „Fr. impiegare It. emplear, Sp.] 1. To ke 

one at work, or 22 to exerciſe. The thoughts ought 

de employed on ſerious ſubjefts. Addiſex. 2. To uic as an initru- 

ment. | 


Her aukward fiſt did ne er employ the churn. Gay. 

. To uſe as means. The money was employed to the making of g2l- 
hes. 2. Maccabers. 4. To uſe as materials. Timber ea; /s:e4 about 
the Lecke. 5. To entruſt with the management of an affair. 
Chriſt is employed in ſuperior works. Watts, 6. To fiil up with bu- 


| © To ſtudy nature will thy time employ ? Dryden. 
7. To paſs or — in — { 

| | more bleſs'd perpetual life emp/y. Prior. 
8. To uſe or make uſe of. g. To bellow ume or pains. 


Eurro v. ach. Fr. [injic;o, It. ple, Sp.] 1. Buſineſs, occu- 
0 N 


bje& of induſtry. | 
The whole employ of b ond of mind. Pope. 

2. Public office, poſt, or f a. They have always a foreigner for 
this employ. Addiſon. 

ExPLo'YaBLe of 7] capable of being uſed, fit for uſe. Ob- 
jections employ-/ /- ani this hypottetis. Poris. h 

Eur: %%%] one that einpluys, uſes, or cauſes to be 
uſed er of much f. ipping. ( d. 

Exri x 1x7 [of e,; 1. Buũne ject of labour. 2. The 
ſtate of b.iug employed. 3. Poſt of buſineſs, oſſice. To get or to 
keep 212 Sus. 4. Commiſſion, buſineis . 

Ref — ſer Shakeſpeare 
n whoſe employment I was ſert to you. N 
actor ooo, Lat. [cumrpaluoy, Gr.] an alternate 22 
of the cheſt, whereby the external air is continually breathed in, an 
communicated to the blood by the wind-pipe and lungs. 
To Emreor'son, werb act. 2 1. To poiſon, to de- 
— by venemous food or drugs. That wicked ſervant of his under- 
took to empoiſor him. Sidney. 2. To taint with poiſon, to envenom. 
This is the more uſual ſenſe. 


empoiſoner of his wife. Bacon. 


a ground by labour. 


Exyore'TiC, or Emyort' TICAL [emporeticus, Lat. h fe-, Gr.] 
merchandi 


of or pertaining to markets, fairs or ize. 
2 — [ezarogrcr, Gr.] a mart, a town of trade. The 
| ous eſtate of this emporium. Atterbury. 
2 — [with — the common ſenſory of the brain. 
Euroar [euaogic, Gr.] 1. A market town. 2. A place where a 
ral market or fair is kept. 
To Euro'vkatsn, verb ad. I hanvre, Fr.] 1. To make poor, to 
reduce to poverty. It impowerijherh a man. South. 2. To leſſen 
fertility, to make barren. 5 | 
Emero'veRrIsHER [of impower;f6] 1. One that makes another poor. 
2. That which leſſens fertility. An improver, and not an empoverifher 
of land. Mortimer. lol 1 
Exyo'vERISHMENT eme eri] cauſe of poverty, waſte. Not 
any great empoveriſhment to her coffers. Spenſer. 
| o Eurowik, werb ad. 1. To authoriſe, to give commiſſion or 
power for any purpoſe. You are empowered to give the final deciſion 
of wit. Dryden. 2. To enable, to give natural ſtrength. Does not 
the ſame that enables them 
ſtroy ? A 
Euratruo [with hunters] a term uſed when a deer has left the 


Eurx. is often ſet as an abbreviation for emperor. | 
To Eurst'son {empriſenncr, Fr. impriggionaro, It.] to caſt into pri- 
9 See IurxisOox. 1 4, which B 
mPrEss [contrafted from empere/:, w . Johnſon retains 
3. The = an em His great empereſs. B. Johnſon. 2 


A woman inveſted with imperial authority. a female ſovereign 
Empreſs of this fair world, reſplendent Eve. Milton. 


Gr. to ſtretch] a 
' wards 


to heal, empower them to de- 


E MP 


Furz res, Fr. an enterprize, an attempt ot danger and hazard 


En ize, | 
Brave purſuit of chivalrous ent. Sperjcr. 
x Grants of mighty bone — bold cmprijc. Milter. 
MPROSTHOTO'NIA Lege dere. of , forwad, and rare. 
— of the neck, which draws the head ſor- 


Eurxos rug ronos [erge- Gr.] a ſtiſnef of the back- 
bone, when by ſome violent convuliion it is bent forwards, as opi:t- 
hotonos, when it is bent backwards. Or more correctly thus ; the 
emproſ/hoterus [of 5 forward, and Tww, to frech] is a rA 
of the muſcles which the head, neck, thorax, and kins forward; 
and the opiſthotonus is a Ha of thoſe muſcies, which bend them 
backward. Boerbaarvue Symptomatologia, Sect. 864. 

Fes. is uſed as an abbreviation for empreſs. 

Eur Ti, H. [of empty] one that empties or makes any place 
vn by = away its contents. Ihe exptiers have emptied them 
out. Noam. 

ELurrio Venditio [in civil law] that contract by conſent only, 
v hich we call buying and ſelling, whereby the ſeller is bound to de- 
liver the goods, and the buyer to pay the price for them according to 
the bargain 5 


Eurriox, Lat. the act of buying. Purchaſe, erpricx or commuta 
tion. Arbuthrot. | 8 
Eurrixkss [æmrmepye, Sax. ] 1. Inanity, abſence of ſullnets. 
Deſolation rages, | 
And emptineſs. J. Philips. | | | 
2. The ſtate of being void or empty. Hollow poverty and cetνẽν 
Shakeſpeare, 3. A void ſpace, vacuity, a vacuum. Metre :»þ/:--/, 
and nothing. Zentiey. 4. Want of ſubſtance or {olivity. ubuſt in 
the emprincys of light and ſhadow. Drin. 5. Unfari-factorin ef, in- 
lulciency to fill up defires. I he en of things here. vrterbur, 
6. Want of knowledge, vacuitz of head. Eternal finiles his pri- 
neſs betray. Pope. . | 
E'"z>TI08 al. [emtionnlis, Lat.] belonging to buying. | 
F TS { er:ptitias, Lat.] that which may Le bon ht, ſale- 
vo. 
E'uyrive [erptivas, Lat.] bought, or hired. | 
Emery (cut, Sax.] 1. Void, not full, having nothing in it. The 
pit was expiy. Genefii. 2. Levoid, unfurniſhed. The heavens are 
emp?ier of air, thin any vacuum we can make. Newwron. 3. Unta- 
tis factory, unable to fill the defres, unbarthened, untreig hted. 
1 hey had been /- ,j¹“.. Dryteu. 4. Vacant of head, unpro- 
vided with materials lor thiuking, unſki ful. Empty headed le. 
Raleigh. 5. Having no ſubitarce, being without folidity, va. 
Empiy dreams. D»yer. 
EmeTy vetlicis make the ided Cound. 
Agrecable to the words of divine witdom. + Hl wiice is known . 
a muiticude of words, We generally find, that thoſe who in 1c % 
have little or no worth, are fulleſt of themſzlves, and trouble every 
company they come into with a flood of egotiſms : wheres, on the 
contrary, thoſe who might juſtly boaſt of excellent <ualitices, are 
always filent on their own ſubject, according ts another proverb ; 
The deepeſt ſtreams flow with leaſt noife. Tac Fr. fay es we ; Les 
tonneaux wuides, font le plus de brut. The It. ſay, La pin cattiva 
ravta del carro ſempre cigola. (The worlt wheel of the cart always 
creeks moſt.) And the Arabians have a proverb to the tame cect, 
taken from a cloud, which makes a great report, but yields no rain. 
What thunder from a BarrEN CLOUD is here! : 
an Eur bam is the devil 3 bop. 
And he ſoon takes care to ſtock it. Lat. Otium diabali palvinar 
By empty, is here meant idle. not employed. This proverb may be 
explained by another: Keep yourſelf emp. oy cd, the devil will” 
no power yer you. 


To Eur [æmrian, Sax.] to make void, to exhauſt, to deprive 
of that which any thing contained. Great navigable rivers empry 
themſelves into the Euxine fea. Arbuthret. | 

To Emyvu'rPLE, verb ad. [of purpl-] to die of a purple colour, to 


diſcolour or ſtain with purple. Emparpled with cclettial roſes. Mil- 


ton. 
To Euru'zzir, werb a7. {of pura] to perplex or put to a non- 
It hath expuzz/cd the enquiries of others. Brown. Eh 
EueyE'Ma [rv of w, within, and tv, Gr. matter] a col- 
lecting or gathering together of corrupt matter about the breaſt and 
lungs or thorax. An Empyema, or a collection of matter in 
the breaſt. Harvey. 2. An operation to diſcharge all ſorts of matter 
with which the midriff is loaded, by making a perforation in the 
EurvRkEAL, or Eurw REAN, adj. [empyree, Fr. empires, It. and 
Sp. of empireus, Lat. of FTUE%, Gr.] formed of the clement ol 
fire, refined beyond aerial, pertaining to the higheſt heavens. Tickel 
accents it on the penult. | | 


Go ſoar with Plato to th empyreal ſphere. Pope. 
But empyrea/ forms, howe'er in fight. Tickel. 


ExyY'REAL Subſtance [in philoſophy ] the hery clement above the 
etherial, that of the pureſt heavens. | 

EueyaE'an, aht. [irg from Tug, Gr. fire] the higheſt hca- 
vens, where the pure element of fire is ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt. The 
pure empyrean. Milton. 

Eur vak'un Calm [of trveÞ, Gr. fiery, fo called from its ficry 
brightneſs] the higheſt heaven, or the eleventh ſphere above the 
primum mobile, wherein is the throne of God, reſidence of angelo, G 
Our lexicographer (I ſuſpc&) is beholden, for this and ſome orher in- 
ſtances of aBsTRUSE philoſophy, to that fanciful piece of forgery 
which is aſcribed (rho' without ground) to Dioxvstus the Arerpe 
gite; and this hint will ſuffice for ſome miſtakes that occur under h 
word CHERUB, and the like. 3 

Emey rEUM, or Eurrazr'ua, Lat. [epTogrpa, Gr. with che- 
miſts] that taſte and ſmell of the fire, which, after diſtillation, hap- 
pens to ſome oils, ſpirits and waters, from their being drawn of by 
too great 2 degree of heat. 858 | 

EMPYREUMA' TICAL, adj. [of empyreuma] of or pertaining to an 
empyrcuma, having the ſmell or * of burnt ſubſtances in diſtilla 

| 5 tions. 


ENA 


tions. Empyreumatical oils diſtilled by fires in retorts. Boyle. 
— ra [L er. Gr.] 1. Reliques of a fever after 
critical time of the diſeaſe. 2. A ſettling in diſtillations. 
Eurvsgosts, Lat. of vv ee, = conflagration, general fire. 
Cataclyſms and e-proſes univerial. Hale. | 
E'urod, a glazier's diamond for cutting glaſs, called alſo emery. 
E':1r0Ds, the ſame as hemorrhoids ; which (ce. 
E' unos, the name of a flower. | 
Euuv'cin [emucidus, I. at.] mouldy. 


To Eurtsrz, werb ad. [emmlare, It. emular, 1 amulatum, 
ſup. of ui, Lat.] 1. To rival, to propoſe as one to be equalled or 
excclled. 2. To imitate with hope of equality or ſuperiority. 


Nor poliſh'd marble emulate thy face. Pope. 
3. To be equal to. I hy eye would emulate the diamond. Shake- 
rare. 4. To copy, to reſemble. "The convulſion emulating this 
motion. Arbuthnee. 

Euula'riONn, Fr. [emulazione, It. emulacion, Sp. of emulatio, Lat.] 
1. Rivalry, a defire to excel; a noble jealouſy, between perſons of 
virtue or learning, contending for a ſuperiority therein. Some em- 
laticn may be Sprat. 2. Contention, envy, delire of de- 
preſſing another. Factious emulations ſhall ariſe. Shakeſpeare. 

E'MULAT1\E, adj. [of emulate] 1. Belonging to emulation. 2. 
P ſe to emulation. 

UULA'TOR [emmlatenr, Fr. emulatore, It. emule, Sp. of emulator, 
Lat.] 1. One that ſtrives to equal or excel another. It layeth their 
competitars and enmmlators aſleep. Bac:m. 2. One that enviss an- 


other's excellence. = 

To Exvu'r.cr, verb ad. Ir Lat.] to ſtroke gently. 3 
Io Emv'Lor [emulges, Lat.] to milk or preſs forth by ſtrok- 
ing. 
 Emwv'LGENT, adj. {emdgenr, Lat.] milking or draining out. 
Eura Arteries [with anatomiſts] two pr — which 
ariſe from the deſcending trunk of the aorta, are inſerted into 


the kidneys, and carry the blood with the humour called ſerum to 


them. Thro' the emulzent branches the blood is brought to the kid- 
neys, and is there freed of its ſerum. . | 

FuulGgeyxr Veins [with anatomiſts] two veins ariſing from the 
vena cava, and inſeried into the kidneys, which bring back the blood, 
Ec. after the ſerum is ſeperated from it, by the kidneys. 

Eurtous [nn, Lat.] 1. to excel, rivalling, engaged 
in competition. Emulous Carthage. B. Jab. 2. Deſirous to 
riſe above another, deſirous of any excellence poſſeſſed by another; 
with / before the object of rivalry. 

D other excellence 


Not emulons. Milton. | | 
3. Envious, contentious. Emalcus miſſions mongſt the Gods them- 
3 Shali peare. | 
E'muLovsLY adv. [of emulcrs)] 1. With defire of excelling. 2. 
en viouſſ | 


y. 

Euv'lsiox, Fr. and Sp. [emu/fore, It.] a fort of phyſic drink 
made of bruiled feeds, fruits, &c. of the colour and form of milk, 
an allwaging medicine. The aliment is diflolved by an operation re- 
ſembling that of making an emu/ffron. Arbuthnat. 

E'uvLovsxE:s {eamulatio, Lat.] emulation. 

Euuxba“riox, Lat. a cleanſing. | 

Emv'xCroRtts, u. [emmdtoriae, of emungo, Lat. to wipe 2 
certain places in an animal body, by which the principal parts diſ- 
charge :heir excrements or ſupertluities ; as the Sb, which lie 
under the ears, under the armpits, and under the groin, Cc. Emnc- 
tories to Crain them of 22 choler. More. 


Euuxc roa v. . this ſingular is rarely uſed. See Exuxcro- 


is. "The grand cmanctory of the body. Woodward. 
Euvca'rtior, Lat. a clearing a tree from mols. | 
Ex, is an inſeparable prepoſition or com particle, - 
rally in the ſpelling of words derived from the French, tho chi di 
ſtinction is not always obſerved ; for we but too often uſe this prepo- 


fition, and the Latin i», promiſcuouſly. It would add very much to 


the perſpicuity of the Engliſh tongue, if we made a due diſtinction 
between the Fr. prep. ex, the Lat. , and the Sax. wn, which have 
very different ſignitications. Sce in ix, what is not to be found 
in ex. | 

Ex [en. Sax. en and ern, Ger.] is an adjective termination; as, 
leaden, hidden, &c. and likewiſe a termination of verbs derived from 
ſubſlantives or adjectives; as, to heighten, ſtrengthen, frighten, harder, 
ſoften, ſharpen, &c. Ex is alſo the termination of ſeveral irregular 
participles paſiive. | | 

To Exa"sLE, verb ad. [of able, En. abilitare, It. abilitar, Sp.] to 
make or render able or capable. His great friendſhip with God 
might enable him. Arterbary. 

xacn [in the practice of Scotland] ſatisfaction for any crime or 
fault. | 

To Exa'ct [of ex and afum, ſup. of age, Lat. to do or ] 
1. To effect, to perform. The thought or purpoſe before it be enaed. 
Spenſer. Enacted wonder: with his ſword. Shakepeare. 2. To eſtabliſh 
an act, to ordain or decree. By the people it was exaHed or commanded. 
Temple. 3. To repreſent by action. I did en Hector. Shakeſpeare. 

Exa'cT, /ab/?. [from the verb] purpoſe, determination. 

Ex A cron [of era#] 1. One that enacts or eſtabliſhes laws. 
Enactor of this law of good and evil. Atterbury. 2. One who prac- 
tiſes or performs a thing. 

The violence of either F 

Their own eaxadter with iclves deſtroys. — 
; Ex Mon [wayw, of » and awwz, Gr.] a medicine ſtopping 
od. 

Ex AbRKkus [with phyſicians] a little hanging cloud (as it were) 
in the middle of urine. With HirrockArEs "I others (ſays Bruns) 
it ſignifies ſublime quid.lam in urind iumnatans, & fer mediam urinam 
pendulum. It is alſo called a cloud, or little cloud. Galen Com. 2. in 
Pregnurſt. t. 29. 

Exa'LLAGE [ nanazyn, of trakka7tliy, Gr. to change ; with rhetori- 
cian 9 a figure whereby we change and invert the order of the terms 
in a diſcourſe againſt the common rules of lan . 

Exa'LLaGt (with grammarians] a change eicher of a pronoun or 


ief or joy 


ENC 


a verb; as when a poſſeſſive is put for a relative, ſau for 554: ; or 
when one mood or m 1s put = another. 

Exatu'xon [in hera a a bordure cha with martlets, or an: 
other kind of bi "0 555 . 

To Ex A“u,⁰su verb af. [of ambuſb] to hide in ambuſh, or Mich 
hoſtile intention. They there enambaſh'4 them. Chapmar. 

Exa"mEL, Auch. email, Fr. ſmalto, It. and Sp. J 1. A compoſition 
uſed by goldſmiths, &c. to inlay flowers, Sc. 2. Any thing va- 
ricgated with colours inlaid, or enan,elled. Various forts of colourcy! 
glaſſes, paſtes and enamels. Weiodruard, 

To Exa'met [emailler, Fr. fmaltare, It. fmaltar, Sp. efmaltar, 
Port.] 1. To vary with * 7 to paint with mineral colours, vr 
with enamel ; to variegate. enamel'cd ſilver plates. S 7. 2 
To lay agen another body ſo as to vary it. 

ith gay ename d colours mixt. Milton. 

ExaufLUEA [of enamel] one that profeſſes enamelling. 

To Exa'uour, verb af. [of en and amour, Fr. of amar, Lat. 
to engage the love and affections of a perſon, to make fond; with 7 
before the perſon or thing loved; ſometimes ou. He is enamoured 6: 
Hero. Shakeſpeare. Enamoured of all he does. Dryden. 

Exa"moureD, part. p. d in love. | 

ExaxG10MONOSPE RMOUs Plants [of 2 ayyicr, a veſſel, wad. fin- 
gle, and cih, Gr. feed] ſuch as have but one ſingle ſeed in the 

ExaxTros:s, or AxrENANTTOsts Char, contrariety, of arr. 
or wars, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, when that is ſpoken by a contrary, 
which is intended ſhould be underſtood as it were by affirmation ; as, 
there was rage againſt reſolution, pride againſt nobleneſs, &c. 

ExaTta'Tion, Lat. a ſwimming out. | 

Exavica'Tiox, Lat. a failing out of, by or over. 

3 Lat. Lryrarrne, Gr.] an enameller, that engraves 
re. 

Ex aA“ [wagyna, Gr.] eviccnce or clearneſs of expreſſion. 

ExAxRKAT IO [narration, Fr. narrazione, It. enarratie, Lat.] 1. A 
plain declaration. 2. A recital or rehcarſs]. | 

Exa'teTHROSIS [ 1, of , in, and agg, Gr. to joint] a 
kind of joint, when the cavity or hollow Ar receives it is deep, 
and the head of the bone that is er in is ſomewhat long; as in the 
jointing of the thigh-bone with the iſchion or huckle-bone. Exar- 
throfis is where a good round head enters into a cavity; as that of the 
os coxæ receiving the head of the os femoris, or glene, which is more 
ſhallow, as in the ſcapula, where it receives the humerus. Wiſe- 
man. See ACETABULUM. 

Enau'xTER, adv. an obſolete word, explained by Spenſer him- 
{cif to mean /eaff that. | 

Anger would not let him ſpeak to the tree, 
Enaznter his rage might cooled be. Spen/er. 

Exc N [oxame, Gr.] 1. Certain annual feſtivals, anciently held 
on the days that cities were built. 2. The conſecration or wake 
days of our churches. 3 RA 

To Exca'ct verb act. c to ſhut up as in a , to con- 
fine. Like Bajazet — Bran. * 8 

To Exca'me, verb nent. [of camper, Fr.] to pitch tents, to ſit 
dov;n for a time from a march. Strong fortified excamping:. Ba- 


cow. 
To Exc ur, verb ac. to form an army into a camp. | 
Exca'wurmexT [of encamp] 1. The act of — tents, the diſ- 
poſing of an army in a _ or open country, Sc. 2. A camp, the 
tents pitched in order. Io improve them in their encampments. Grew. 
| Spread their excampment o'er the ſpacious plain. Gay. 
Exc vruts, Lat. [eyzaz%, Gr.] the caruncula lachrymalis. 
Exca'xTHvs [in ſurgery] a tumour of the caruncula lachrymalis, in 
the great canthus or angle of the eye. 


2 laafα, Gr.] a precious ſtone, bearing the figure of 
an 3 | 
Exc KTA [wra;wra, Gr.] flowers or fruit-work, cut out on the 
chapiters of pillars. | 
ExcaTHI'sMA [r, Gr.] a kind of bath for the belly, the 


ſame as inſeſſus. 


To Exca've, verb act. [of cave] to hide as in a cave. Do but en- 
cave yourſelf. Shakeſpeere. 

E'xcauma [rwavpa, Gr.] 1. A brand or mark made by burning. 
2. A whealor cauſed by a burn. 

Exc auua [with ſurgeons] an ulcer in the eye with a filthy ſcab, 
which follows a fever. Bruno adds, that it may riſe either in the black 
or cite part of the eye; and that when its ſeat is in the former, it is 
often a deep ulcer, and that in the expurgation of it there is a greater 
ero/ien of the coats, to the utter deſtruction ſometimes of the wol 


n. 
hu, [coxavrixn, Gr.] pertaining to the art of enamelling 
or painting with fire. _ | gk 
Excav'srun [wzavre, Gr.] enamel. 12 
Excx'ixTE, Fr. [in fortification] the whole compaſs of a — 3 2 
wall or rampart —— a place, ſometimes compoſed of baſtions 
or curtains, either faced or lined with brick or ſtone, or only made ot 
earth. A term not yet naturalized. 25 
ExctLa'pus, Lat. [ryznaJe-., Gr. f. . tumultuous] a huge giant, 
who (as the poets Hom the largeſt of thoſe that conſpired againſt 
Jupiter, who ftruck hi down with thunder, and threw mount Etna 
upon him, where he breathes out flames, and, by his turning himſelf, 
or ſhifting ſides, = — 

ExNCEPHALI, , in, and z:Paan. Gr. the head] worms ge- 
nerated in the 7 ends of 
Exce'eePe, Fr. [in ſigniſies fettered, chained, or gi 
about the middle, as is uſual le — 

Exce'rHaLos, Lat. [uxePard-, Gr.] whatſoever is contained wich- 
in the compaſs of _ | 5 AY 
To ExcHa'reg, verb ad. hauffer, Fr.) to enrage, to „ 
The enchafed flood. — : Manes: 
To Excna'ts, verb act. [enchainer, Fr.] to hold in chains, to faft- 
en with a chain, to detain in bondage. Here I was enchained. Dryden 
To Excxa'xT, verb aft. [enchanter, Fr.) 1. To give efficacy to 
any thing by ſongs of ſorcery. Enchanting all that you put in. = 
| are. 


EN C 
are. 2. To ſubdue by 
2% Arbuthnot. 3. To delight exquiſitely. I priz'd a fair e- 


Its or charms. John thinks them all e- 


chanting face. Pope. See IncuanT. 

Encua'wTER {enchanteur, Fr.] a magician, a ſorcerer, one who 
has ſpirits or demons at his command, one who has the power of 
ſpells. Tyrants, enchanters. Spefator. 

Excna'xTINGLY, adv. [of enchant] with the force of enchantment. 
It is improperly uſed in a paſfive form in the following paſſage. Of 
all ſorts enchantingly belov'd. Shakeſpeare. 
 EncH'anTMENT [enchantement, Fr.) 1. Magical charms, ſorcery. 
The charms and exc xts of the Perſian magicians. Knolles. 2. 
Irreſiſtible influence, overpowering delight. Holds the heart of a 
reader under the ſtrongeſt exchantment. _ : 

Excn'axTREss [enchantref/e, Fr.] 1. A woman verſed in magical 
arts or Given by an enchantreſs. Tatier. 2. A woman 
whoſe beauty or accompliſhments have irreſiſtible influence. Ih' en- 
chantreſ; of his ſoul. T7 bomſor. ; 

ExncHara'xis [uxagat, of xxexcow, Gr.] an engraving or cnt- 

NCHaRax1s [with ſu Ja ſcarifying or lancing the fleſh. 

To Excna'st, verb att. [enchaſſer, Fr.] 1. tofet any precious ſtone, 
Ec. gold, ſilver, or any other metal, ſo as to be held faſt, but not 
concealed. Like jewels enchas'4 in gold. 2. To adorn by being 
fixed upon a thing. Bowls with glittering gems enchaſe. Dryden. 

Encut'asox, or Excue'sox [French law term] occaſion, cauſe, 
or reaſon, why any thing is done. | 

The fond excheuſan that me hither led. Spenſer. | 

Excuire'ss, Lat. [ux:ero:, of u, in, and uf, Gr. a hand] the 
act of undertaking, a ſetting about any thing, a taking in hand. 

Excuires1s Anatomica, Lat. a readineſs or dexterity at diſſections. 

Excnin'piox [MNigzder, of u and vir. Gr. a hand] a manual, 
or ſmall volume, that may be carried about in one's hand; a pocket- 

Excur1'sTa [ryx2:-z, Gr. ] a thin ointment. 


Excur'rtoma Lat. [wxupops, of exxvs,, Gr. to pour in] . A ſudden 


and quick motion of the blood, as in anger, joy, forrow, G. 2. -\ 
flowing of the blood, whereby the outward become black an 
blue, as in the ſcurvy, blood. ot eyes, Sc. Bruno call: che c 
es or enchymoma, an infuſion of the vital humours imo the 01 1 
as in a ſudden fufs from joy, anger, or a madeſt bluſh. Hut 
ſuſpeft our later im ents in anatomy and knowledge ct the 
animal economy will retain here a contiznat:on of velicis, and ſupport 
us in ſaying, that the freſh impetzs here given to the motion of the 


blood, may puſh it into the more mumcrous Imaller veilels, and fo ac- 


count for this florid hue. 
Excuy'Ta [wxtlsr, Gr.] an infirument with which liquors are 
into the eyes, noſtrils, ears, &c. 
o Exci'xcLE, verb ad. [of circle] to environ, to incloſe in a 
circle or ring. The peers encircling. Pope. Sec To lxcircit. 
Enci'xcLET [of excircle] a circie, a ring. 
In whoſe excirclets if you gaze, 
Your eyes may head a lover's maze. S72nev. 


ExcLave' [with heralds] where one thing is let into another ; eſ- 


pecially where the juncture is ſquare. 

Excrz'rics, fob. Ian, Gr. with grammarians] conjunctions, 
ſo called, becauſe caſt back the accent tu the ſyllable before- 
ing, as que, ne, ve, in Latin, which are joined to the end of other 
words; as, indofuſque, pilæ, difeive, trochine, quieſcit. Hor. 

To Excto'ss [includs, Lat. exclorre, enclos, Fr. mnchiudere. It.] 1. 
Ti gout from things common by a fence. They who had enc//ca 
„ ſhould lay them . Hayward. 2. To environ. to ſhut in 
| between other things. They ſhall be ſet in gold in their eacls/ings. 
Exodus. 3. To include. 
ExcLo'ser {of encloſe] 1. One that encloſes or parts common 
fields into diftinct properties. | | 
| If God had laid all common, certainly 
Man would have been th' enc/o/er ; but fince now 
God hath impal'd us, on the contrary 
Man breaks the fence. Herbert. 
2. Any thing in which another is encloſed or included. | 
ExcLo'surE [clature, Fr.] 1. I he act of encloling or environing. 
anes are for the comprehenſion or enclaſure of all theſe to- 
gether. Wilkins. 2. The ſeparation of common grounds into diftint 
poſſeſſions. Cacliſures began to be frequent, whereby arable lands 
were turned into paſture. Bacon. 3. The appropriation of things 
common. Let no man appropriate what God hath made common, 
he hath declared his diſpleaſure againſt ſuch encloſure. Taylor. 4. 
State of being environed or ſhut up in a place. The enc{:ſure of the 
waters within the earth. 5. Several, ground encloſed or ſeparated 
from the common. lis not the common but the exc/o/are muit make 
him rich. South. 6. A place encloſed or encompaſſed with a hedge, 
ditch, c. the ſpace comprehended within certain limits. Io live all 
in a body, and within the ſame encloſure. Addiſon. 
ExcLY'sMa, Lat. [ea t, Gr. ] a clyſter or gliſter. 


ExcoLa PTICE, Lat. [axiazwhen, Gr.] the art of making braſs- plates, i 


and cutting on them the figures or letters for inſcriptions, laws, &c. 
E xcor TA, Lat. [of & and x:%a, Gr. the belly] the inteſlines, and 
whatſoever is contained in the abdomen. 
Exco'MiasT [,, Or.] a maker of encomiums, a panegy- 
riſt, one that praiies. The jeſuiſts are great ec of the Chi- 
neſe. Locke. | | 
Excomta'sTIC, or Excoxa'sTICAL, adj. of or pertaining to en- 
comiums, panegy rical. | 8 
An Excoma'srTic, alt. a copy of verſes in praiſe of a perſon. 
Exco'utum [encomo, It. and Sp. encominur, Lat. ne Ee, Gr.] a 
| ſpeech or poem in commendation of a perſon, a panegyric. Men 
propagate every little encomium. Gower: ment of the Tongue. | 
| To Exco'mrass [of en and compoſer, Fr.] 1. To encloſe, to en- 
circle. Two ftrong ligaments encompaſs the whole head. Wiſeman. 
2. To ſhut in, to environ. | 
By three and twenty thouſand of the French 
Was round encompaſſed and ſet upon. Shakefprare. 
3- To go round any place. As Anſon encompaſſed the globe. 
Exco MPASSMEXT [of excompaſs] circumlocution. This enccmfaſſ- 


ment and drift of queſtion. Sl care. 


END 


Ex cor! [ez22n, Gr.] an incifion, cut, or gath. | 
Exco'sz, adv. Fr. again, once more: a word ufed at public 
ſhews, when any performer is delired by the audience to do the fam? 
thing over again. 
To the ſame notes thy ſons ſhall hum or ſwore, 
And all thy yawning daughters cry encore. Pape 
To Excou'x1re, verb a2. ſencontrer, Fr. mncontrane, It. ercontr ar 
and rencontrar, Sp.] 1. Jo meet, to engage in fighting. Then 
encounter d their enemies. K. 2. To meet face to face. LI will 
encounter darkneſs as a bride. Sheteſeare, 3. To mect with mu 
tual kindneſs. "They encounter thee with their hearts thanks. N. 
eure. 4. To attack, to meet in the front. Which way foevc: 
we turn, we are encemnter' d with clear cridences. 7e. 5. 11 
oppole, to oppugn. Jurors are not to belicve two witnefles, it 2.4 
probability of the fa PNCOUINCEV'S thoin. Hite. 6. To meet by acti 
dent. I am moſt fortonate thus to c vu. ebakei care. 


=; P . 
Shatner. 2. To engage. © 


counter. Shade fur. 4. \ccidental cungreſe, ſuiden moot. Fo 
ſhun th' . of the vulgar crowd. Pp... 5. . Accottiny. I 
would prevent the Joote encontors of lifeivigons men. ee oe 


6. Catual incident, occation : this feale i fearce by lng lich. „His ns- 
ceſſary that the ſame ſpirit appear in all fort of + wnnters, Pope 

Excou'xrrzre [of encoucter} 1. Opponent, antuyouitt. Epi 
the field againſt all excounterers. Aten bu, 2. One that loves to cc 
coſt others ; an obſolete ſenſe Ch the! enconterers, fo wit of du 
Shak: ſpeare. : 5 | TREE 

To Excou't are [enconrager, Fr. i-oragiaie, It.] 1. fo anune, 
incite, or {tir up to any thing. They excrurane hemſelces in an cv) 
matter. Pjolms. 2. Lo give courare to, to ſupport the tperits, „ 
cmbolden. I would neither g the rebels, nor dit onia e 
the proteitancs loyalty. A. Cherries, 3. Vo make conficent. II 
the jua ctous Hooker cou, ee me to fav. Locke, 

Excov't AGEMINT {of enczurage] 1. An inciteient to any acl in 
or Practice. 

Such ſtrength of heart 

Thy conduct and cumple vive; nor ſinall 
| Erccaragement Godolphin wile and jult. J. Philops. 
2. Four, countenance, tupport. i kit winch has the cc 
of the law. N.. 

Fxcou'racte {of crcourage] one that encourages or +: © 
favourer. A great encourager of arts, A. 

Exciars, O. Fr. [with horſemen} a korie wither wrung- or 100i 
ed in the withers. | 

<ENCRA'NIUM, Lat. ſeyxzancr, Gr.] the Linder part of the rain, 
the ſame as cerebellum. 

ExcraTi'sx [of wxcalin, Gr. continenc*] a ſet fo called, from 
their making proſeſſion of continence, and aufoiurcly rejefting hiar- 
riage. > 

To Excrea'se. See To IxcEASTH. 

To Excroa'ch, werb meat. [encruc ler, O. Fr. acrrocher, eric, Er. 


a hook] 1. To intrench upon or vitrp. =. To invade. 3. 20 


abuſe. 4. To make invaiions on the igt of »nother, to put 2 hoot 
into another man's paffemions to draw them away. Captains of 
countries have excroached upon the queens Frecholders. Sprofer. 5. 
To advance by degrees and flralth upon thut to which a man has 19 
right. A creeping and encroaching evil. Ilir. | 
__ Exczoa'crrr [of encreach] 1. One who encronches, or vradu- 
ally and by ſtealth ſeizes the poilenzon of another. the bold eu- 
craachers on the deep. Sift. 2. One who makes graiuui and dau 
advances beyond his right. | 
Excaos"cuntir {of ercrach] an encroaching. 
ExcroacHmext {in law] 1. An unlawful gering upon the rivhits 
and poſſeiſions of another; tor exaiaple f iwo mens vrounds lying 
together, the one preſſes too far upon the other, or if a tenan* ovo 
two ſhillings rent ſervice to the lord, and the lord takes three : So the 
Spenſers encroacs'd to themſelves rozal power. Cre. Men will 
make unjuſt encr2act ments upon him. e. 2. Advance into 


the territories or rights of others. Encraaciments on the ſea. A. 


ſon. 
To E:icu'vwnir [ercombrer, old Fr.] 1. To embarraſs, to perplex, 
to obitructi. Phe verbal copicr is ercumbred with ſo many difficulties 
at once, that he can never 2 himielt. ian. 2. Toclog, 
to load. Great good, not ercumber'd with any notable inconvenience. 
Hoster. 3. To load with debts; as, his eſtate is encamber'd with 
mortgages. 

Excu unc [of ercymber] 1. Embarraſment, clog, load. 
Dead limbs are an emcwmbronce to the body. Addijon. 2. Excreſ- 
cence, uſeleſs additament:. "The huge encimbrance of horrific woods. 
Thenſan. 3. Debts or burden upon an eſtate. The excanmbrances of A 
living. Ayiiffe. | 

Exc clic, adj. [ve, of r., Gr. a circle] circular, 
ſent round a large country. Photius's e epiſtle. Si gp feet. 

Exc YCLor M Dia, Lat. [ercyciopa din, Lat. of e . Of rw, 
in, zvxA>>, à circle, and Taiz, Gr. learning] a circle or chain of all 
ſciences and arts, a round of learning. This art may claim a place in 
the encyel fadia. Arbut hi at. 

ExcycLort'py, . the ſame with Excyctopavia, We cannot: 
attain any ſingle ſcience without the encyc/opery. Clanuille, 

Excy'sTED, adj. [x:r4, Gr.] encloſed in a cyſt or bag Fr vcd 
tumors borrow their names from a cyſt or bag in which they re con- 
tain'd. Sharp. | 

Exp [end. Sax. eynde, Du. ende. Ger. and Dan. ende, Sa! . 
The laſt part of a thing, the conclulion ; as, the i» of a charter or 
ſermon. 2. Ihe extremity of any thing matc::ally extended 7 ne 
end of the rod. 1 Sanuc!, 3 Purpoſe, intention. To attibute them 

a 


Fare. 


writ. Shakeſpeare. 


end at the concluſion; or corrupted from ſome old word not 


5 ed. k 
ended him. Shakepeare. 


EN D 


ts le ſame falſe rd or intention. Adtiſon. 4. he lait particle of 
any aſgnable duration. 

We might tear that virtue, fince ſhe fell 

So low as woman, ſhould be near her end. Demne. 
+. The concluſion or ceffation of any action. Jacob had made an 
„of communding hi tons. Cerec. 
©. Ultimate late, hure doom. 7. Final determination, the reſult of 
ꝗclibetation. My guilt be on my head, and there's an end. Shake- 
8. The Jpoint bexond wich no p can be mace. 
Are at thcir wits er“ Pſalm, 
and the ed of Creorge Villers. I otton. 
There v. ould be an c:4 ot all civil government. Lecke. 
of death, deſtio, er. 

Au ard 

Either of you to be the other's n. Shakeſpeare. 


12. ch event. 

O chat a man might know 

The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come. Shakeſpeare. 
13. Fragment, broken piece. Old odd exds ſtol'n forth of holy 
14. Thing intended, final deſign. One and the 
ſame thing to ſerve commodiouſly for divers ends. Hocker. 15. An 
Exp {probably corrupted from on <4] upright, erect; as, his hair 
ſtands an end. 16. [An End has a ſiguiſication in low language not 
eaiily explained; as, moſt an end, commonly; perhaps properly on 
y reco- 


10. Abolition, total lois. 
11. Cauſe 


verable. Johnſon] | 
Stay'ſt thou to vex me here? 
Slave, that ſtill a» cd, turns me to ſhame. Shakeſpeare. 
In the Exp things will mend. _ 
A faying people are apt to comfort themſelves with, when things 


don't go to their mind. 


From the b:ginaing to the Exp. : 
Lat. Ab c wſque ad mala. (b rom the egy to the apples.) That is, 
from rae beginning of the tratt ro the end. The ancients uſually be- 
ginning their meals with eggs, and ending with apples. | 


Ze ke both F.x95 meet or to ſpend juit one's income, neither more 


nor lefs. 
To ure the better Exp of the Staff, i. e. to have the advantage. 
Ep /er End [a ſea phraſe] when a rope runs all out of the pully, 


or off the block, or what it is wound upon. 


To Exp, werb ad. ſendian, Sax. enden, Ger. enda, Su. eynden, 
Du. 1. To conclude, to finiſh. I hat expenſive war is not yet end- 
mairidge. 2. To put to death, to deſtroy. This fword hath 


To Exp, werb xa. 1, To be finiſhed, to be brought to an end. 


The long labours of your voyage cad. Dryden. 2. To ceaſe, to fail, 


to be terminated. Our laughing —— ends in a deep ſigh. Tar. 
E'xpartt {of end] that may be e 
To Exva'umace [endammager, Fr.] to do to hurt, to 
prejudice. I he removal of the one ſhould the other. Hooker. 
To Expa'xcer, verb a. [of danger] 1. To put into hazard, to 
bring into peril. Every thing that can deſtroy has e 
his happineſs. Tilloatſan. 2. To incur the — of, to . 
ign ulcers. Bacon. 


erbarmt. South. | | 
To Exoti ve, verb act. [of ex and dewoerr, Fr.] to attempt to 
do any thing according to one's ability. | 
10 prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 
Tho' but 14-atowur d with fincere intent, 
Mine car ſhall not be flow. Milton. | 
To ExpeavouR, werb neut. to work for a certain end. Our coun- 
tr” clerzy would cndatnur after a handſome elocution. A4didijon. 
Exutavouk (tom the verb] labour directed to ſome certain end. 
Conliiant exdcatours after ſelicity. Locke. 


Fxvei'voukts [of mdeaveur] one whoendeavours or labours to a 


certaiu purpoſe. He appears an humble endeaveurer. Rymer. 
 Expi'cacux [nluaywd:, of u and yore, Gr. a corner] a plain 
$2ure, *...ving eleven ſides and angles. TY 
 Evuix's u, Gr. ] a ſhewing or declari 
Exelxts (with phyſicians 5 
what :5 to be done in order to the cure. 


Ex-Etuic, ENDE Mial, or Exve'mical Diflempers w and d- 
*, Gr. the body] are ſuch as affect a great many in the ſame coun- 


try. the c:utr being peculiar to the country where it reigns. An ende- 
ical dih die is vhat is common to the people of a country. Arbuthnor. 

To ExbE'x IZE, verb act. [of denizen] to enfranchiſe, to make free. 
Enfranchiling and exdenizing ſtrange words. Camden. 

To Exve'w [in falconry] is 10 of a hawk, when ſhe ſo digeſts 
2 nt name diſcharges her gorge of it; but alſo cleanſes 

pannel. 

To Exot, or Tolxpi'rt, verb ad. [of enditer, Fr. of dictum, Lat.] 
1. Tocompote, pen, or dictate the matter, of a letter or any other wri- 
ting. Learned Gieece her uſeful rules indites. Pope. 2. To cha 
any man by a written accuſation before a court of juſtice ; as, to endite 


a man for perjury. | 
Exoi'cTwExT, or Exbi'rkukxr [of enditc] is much the ſame in 


common law, as accaſutis is in the civil. An accuſation for ſome offence 
exhibited unto jurors, and by their verdict found and preſented to be 


true, before an officer can have power to puniſh the ſame. Cel. We 


never draw any exdidment againſt them. Hooker. See InvicTwEexT. 

E'xprve, Fr. [exdiuia, It.] The fame as ſuccory ; there is the 
white, the green, and the curle d ſort. Mortimer. 

E'xpLt>s (of enzlefpe, Sax.] 1. Without end or concluſion. No- 
thing was more che than comparing eminent writers by an oppoſi- 
tion of particular paſſages. Pope. 2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. 
An cel proſpect. Titlotſor. 3. Infinite in duration, perpetual. 
The church's care for the end!e/s of her children. Hooker. 4. 
Incc{;:nt, continual. Exclſ praiſe. Shakeſpeare. 


2 — — —ů—— ́X:õ—2 — — 


rogreſſion 
9. Death, fate. To write the life 


toward his perpetual maintenance, when the benefice is 


| wr to ſupport. Leſs | 
o Enpure, werb t. 1. To laſt, to remain. Meat which er- 


an indication — ſhewing 


ENE 


_ ENDLESSLY, adv. [of exdiefs] 1. Inceſſantly, perpetually. It 
1mportunately and enaleſih renew its aſſaults. Decay Play. =. — 
out termination of 


E'lvprzssxkss [of ed 1. Endleſs duration. 2. The quali 


being round without an end. Exdlefſneſs of ö * 


E'x ION, adv. [of end and i i Then 
nag at full ipeed 1 ha on. D251 . 5 _ . 
vos, adj. end and remoteſt, being 
end, a * * H 


ExDu'cCTRINATED 1 Fr.] inſtructed. 


To Exons, verb ad. [endzſſer, Fr. endoſear, Port. of k 
Jum, Lat. the back] 1. To write on he kad 62288 
— ide. Look on the backſide of the record of the 
law ſaligne, and there you ſhall find it . Bacon. 2. To cover 
on 00 back. exdors'd with towers. Milton. 

xDo'RSED [in ] is when two lions are borne in an % 
cheon rampant, and turning their backs to each other. Aon 


ExDoRSEMENT [endofſement, Fr.] 1. A writing on the backſide of 


a bill, a ſuperſcri 2. Ratification 
Th — of ſupreme deli | 

Wit by a friend, and with his Herbert. 

To Expo'w [indeto, Lat. exdexairer, of ex and Auer, Fr. to join- 
ture or make a ent] 1. To beſtow a dower, to enrich with. 
He ſhall ſurely endexw her to be his wife. Exodus. 2. i 
. e 

s-houſes, &c. to ſu ich external goods. An alms-houſe 
intend to exdoxo. 4 


3. To enrich with any excellence. The 


_ richly endoxred by nature. Auuiſn. 4. To be the ſortune of any 


I do not think : 
So fair an outward, and ſuch fluff within, 
Ends a man but him. Shakeſpeare. 


ments are not ſuffered to lie idle. Addi/on. 
ExpowntxT [in law] 1. The givi 
man. 2. The ſetting forth or ſerving 


Expo'wmrxT [of exdew] natural gift or quality. Great . 


A chapel will I build with large exdowment. Dryden. 3 
for any uſe. 
Exbowuk ur, de /a 


ing /a 
To Expvu's [of endexer, Fr. ] 1. 
2 Comes Progr. +. Roti Glteaing ain a beets 
rit. rajzer. 2. In i it ſeems inco 
printed for ni n. God hath exdaed me with a good dowry. Gene 
Expu'saxce [of exdure] 1. Continuance, laſtingneſs. 
more late and of leſs endurance. Spenſer. 2. Patience, ſufferance, act 
of ſupporting. Their patience and exduraxce of all evils. Temple. z. 


telle parte, Fr. i. e. the beſt. 


Without — furthar. Shateſpeare. | 
To Expu'at, verb ad. [endurer, Fr. of dure, Lat.] to ſuffer or un- 
preſſure. Barum. | 


ing of 


dureth unto everlaſting life. Sr. Fob». 2. To brook, to bear. 


could harcly exdure the crown of England ſhould have any power over 


_ _ 1 PA 
NDU'RER endure] 1. One can bear or endure, a ſuſtainer. 
Endurers of cold. — 2. Continuer, — ; 
E'xpwist, adv. [of ed and wiſe] on end, erefly. Cabbins made 
of poles ſet endwiſe. Ray. 
No man knowcth — than he w3o hath Dunz 


'd the 
value of heath but be who wants it. 

Expy'miox, ing to the poets, the ſon of Athlius and grand - 
ſon of Jupiter, who having taken him to heaven, he attempted to 
violate the chaſtity of Juno, whereu  Japiter cat kinn jnco a perpes 
tual fleep, or, as others write, for Diana became 


= - 
The moral of this fable ſeems 
ſtudied the motions of the moon, and for 
the nights in retired places in mount Larmoes, he mi 
with leſs interruption. To him is attributed the finding out 
courſe of the moon. 

To E'xecaTE, werb a8. [encco, Lat.] to kill, to deft 

enecats in two or three hours. Harvey. 
— Jo HE [enecatus, Lat.] killed. 
Exk'uA [wpa, of wy, Gr. to fend] a clyſter. 


E'xemy [ennemi, Fr. inimico, It. enemigo, Sp. of inimicas, Lat.] 65 


A public foe. The enemy thinks of raiſing threeſcore thouſand men. 
Addiſan. 2. A private t, an antagoniſt, 3. Any who re- 
another with not a fri 
Kent in diſguiſe -' 
Follow'd his exemy King. 8 


4. One that diſlikes. An enemy to truth. Les. 5. [Among divines) 
the fiend, the devil. Defend us from the danger of the excary. Com- 


mon Prayer. 
the who has ſervants is ſure of zxENIES. 
Sp. Qui tn ha criados, ba enemiges ne eſcuſados. EE 


ENF 


That is, is ſure of having thoſe about him, who will take every vp- 
portunity of piltering and pillaging him. 

ExE'xTwIus, or Exi'x 7:15:18, a certain deity of the Phœnicians. 

Liko KEM, or Exrortita, Lat. [wapua, of , Gr. to lift 
np] thoſe contents ot the unne which float about in middle, re- 
ſembling 2 cloud. 

Exk RGI TiC, or ExfNGHTTIcAL, adj. [erergigue, Fr. energico, It. ener- 

ticus, Lat. eigynrin®, Gr.] 1. Forcible, ethcacious, vigorous. 2. 

ive, not at relt. A being eternally energetic. Grew. 

ExerGt'rical Particles [with hiloſophers} i. c. ſuch particles or 
bodies which are eminently active, and produce manifeſt operations of 
different natures, according to the various circumitances or motions 
of thoſe bodies or particles. | 

ExErGE'TICALNESS agg cy 

ExtrGu'mMENt Dammaci, Gr. of Lat. men poſſeſſed with unclean 
ſpirits. Theſe were ranged by themſeives in the yr1vITIVE church, 
and accordingly one of the public ſervice was peculiarly adapted 
to them ; as appears the 8th book of the pofio/ical Conilitutions ; 
and where (by the way) is preterved that noble fragment of antiquity, 
1 mean an addreſs to the Sox of Gop (in whote name their cure was 
expected) and drawn up in terms mi /frongly expreſſire of his bivi- 
XITY ; and which is the more wortiy of our notice, as it is one part 
of that liturgy, which from the beginning to the end does molt uni- 
formly maintain the anBs0LUTE SUPREMACY and walimited authority 
of the oN Gov and Faruk of all. Sec Derry, Aroruiical 
Coxsrirurioxs, and PRIMITIVE ChrrsSTIANITY compar'd. 

ExkRGvulxus, Lat. [with divines] a term uſed to hgnity a pcr{on 

ed with the devil or an evil ſpirit. 

E'xzgxcy [energie, Fr. encrgia, It. Sp. and Lat. eu, Gr.) t. 
Efficacy, force, inlluence. An omnipotent as well as cternat energy. 
Greav. 2. Power not exertcd into att. They are not effective of any 
thing, but are merely energies. Bacon, 3. Faculty, operation. Powers 
and erergies that we feel in our minds. Bent/cy. 4. Strength of ex- 
© on, ſpirit, life. Animated by elocution, it requires a greater 
life and energy. Holder. 

Exracy [with phyſicians] a ſlirring about, or operation of the 
animal ſpirits. | 

Exgnxd [with rhetoricians] a figure wherein great force of ex- 
preſſion is uſed. | | | 

To Ext'rvate [nerver, Fr. ſrerware, It. enerniar, Sp. enrrwelun, 
ſup. of ene, Lat to ſpoil or take away the torce of the nerves and 
finews, to make fecble, to take away vigour of body or mind. Sheep- 
iſh ſoftneſs ener wales thoſe who are bred like fondlings. Locke. 

Exg'evaTEpxEss [of ererware] enfeeblednefs. | 

Exkava'riox, Lat. the act ot weakening or enfeebling, the ſtate 
of being weakened, eſfeminacy. 

ExgRvaTiox [with ſurgeons] a weakneſs about the nerves and ten- 
dons. 

To Exx'x vk, verb af. [enerwo, Lat.] to weaken, to cruſh. To 
ſolve and enerwe their force. Drgbz. 

Exe'xvitY [enervitas, I. at.] x . the nerves, c. 

E'xk vA [in the practice of Sc e princi of an inhe- 
ritance, which deſcends to the eldeſt ſon. * 

To Exra'misn, werb ad. [of famiſh] to ſtarve, to kill with hun- 


of ** Perdues, Fr. [loſt children] the ſoldiers who march at the 
head of a body of forces, appointed to tuitain them, in order to make 
an attack, begin an aſſault, &c. 

ToExFex'BLE [of fte le, or affeiblie, Fr.] to weaken, to deprive 
of _ To enfecbie their underitandings. Taylor. 

To Exr or r, verb ad. [ /eoffamentum, low Lat. in law] to inveſt 
with dignities or poſſeſſions. If the eldeſt ſon infeoff the tecond, re- 
ſerving ho and then the ſecond fon dies without iſſue, it will de- 
ſcend to the eldeſt as heir. Hale. 

Iursorruzvr [of enfeoff] 1. The act of enfeofing. 2. The in- 
frument or the deed whereby one is inveſted with poſſeilions. 

To ExFt'tTER, werb ad. [of fetter] to bind in fetters, to enchain. 
His foul is fo e»/2ter'd to her love. Shakeſpeare. f 

E'xF1ELD, a market town of Middlelex, 11 miles from London. 
It is called in ſome old records, Exfer, or Ifen, from the fenny foil 
adjacent; but this has been ſo drained fince, that, except the part cal- 
Icd Enfield-Waſh, it is now become land. | 

ExrILADE [of en, and filum, Lat. a thread] a ſeries or continuation 
of ſeveral things diſpoſed as it were in the ſame thread or line. 

Exe1La'pe, Fr. [in architecture] 
Ac. 2. A train of diſcourſe. 

ExF1Labe, Fr. [in the military art] the ſituation of a poſt that can 
diſcover and ſcour all the length of a ſtraight line; which by that 
means is render'd almoſt defenceleſs. | 

To ExF1iLaDE, verb af. [from the noun; enfiler, Fr.] to ſcour or 
ſweep with the cannon a whole right line at once, to pierce in a ftraight 
ine. The avenues being cut through the wood in right lines, were 
e::/iladed by the Spaniſh cannon. Expedition to Carthagena. 

To Exe1're, verb ad. [of fre] to ſet on fire, to kindle. 

So hard thoſe heavenly beauties be . Spenſer. 

Exe1LE', Fr. ſin fortification] the curtain or rampart that is to 

ſweep the whole length of it with the cannon. 


To Exro'rce, wers ad. | enforcer, Fr.) 1. To conſtrain or force 


to do a thing. A juſt d.idain did move and almoſt exforce her to ſend 
over that mighty army. Davies. 2. To ſtrengthen, to invigorate. 
3. To make or gain by torce. The idle ſtroke enforcing furious way, 
Spenſer. 4. To put in act by violence. — : 12215 
Sker away as iwitt as tiones 
Erfurced from the old Ailyrian flings. Shakeſpeare. 
s. To urge on, to animate. Rage enforced my flight. Sperſer. 6. 
To urge with energy. He prevail d with him by exforcing the ill con- 
ſequence. Clarendon. 7. To preſs with a charge: a ſenſe little uied. 


Enforce him with his envy to the people. Shak: care. 

To Exrorce, verb neut. to prove, to ſhew beyond contradiction. 
Reaſon ſhewed which may exferce that the law of God doth enjoin 
the contrary. Hooker. | 

Exronck, /ab/i. power, ftrength. A peity enterprize of ſnall - 
force. Milton. 


1. A noble row of rooms, doors, 


engender there. 
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Fxro'sceoLy, ad, [of enforce] by violence, not voluntaril; 
Thou doſt it eforced!;. ) aa d 9 

Exro'rcruexT [of enforce] 1. An add of violence, force offered. 
He that contendeth againſt theſe e»/5r cements, may eaſily maſter them. 
Rakigh. 2. Thar which gives force to a law, ſanction. "The enforce 
ments of his law. Lecke. 3- Motive of conviction, urgent evidence. 
The deſcent of God himſelf was an er:forcement bey und all. Harman. 
4- Preſſin exigence. 

The leiſure and enſer cement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Sai care. | 

Exro'rces [of exferce] one who compels or effects by violence 
The violent enforcer of the firſt motion. Hum man. 

Exrou'Loee, adj. [ foudre, Fr.] mixt with lightning. 

Foul exfouldred ſmoke and fla ſhing fire. Sjor/er. 

To Exraa'xcutsk [of uncl ir, F * 1. To wake a perſon a free- 
man or a free denizen ; to incorporate him into a ſociety or body 
politic, to endenizen. Theſe words have been enfranchijed amonylt 
us. Watts. 2. To admit to the privileges of a freeman. "The Irith: y 


_ Enfranchijed by ſpecial charters. Davies. 3. To ſet free from fervi- 


tude. Slaves, unleſs exfranchijed by their matter:. Temple. 4. To 
free from cuſtody. 5 
She hath e:franchis'd them | | 
Upon ſome other pawn for fealty., Shakefpeare. 
Exera"xcurtutxT [ an bist ment, Fr.] 1. The act of makmg 
tice or —_— inveilitute into the privileges of a denizen. 
Lo beg 
| Esfra ci ement immediate on hi: knees. Shak {; core, 
2. Releaſe from priſon or ſlavery. 
Never did captive with a freer hear 
Caſt of his — of hondage, and embrace 
His golden uncuntroul'd exfranchiſement. Shakeſpeare. 
To Exca'cr, verb att. [engager, Fr.) 1. To draw in, to gain by 
pleaſing me ins. To every duty he could minds engage. Walter, 2 


Jo mortgage or impawn, to flake. 


They molt perfidiouſly condemn _ | 

Thote that eng their lives for them. Hadibras. 
3. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. I have engag'd myſelf to 2 
dear friend. Shakrſpare. 4. Lo enlid, to bring into a party. In- 
tereſt engageth them againſt it. T 5. To embark in an affair 
So far had we enzag*d ourſelves. Sidney. 6. To unite, to make adhe- 
rent. This good nature exgages every body to him. Aditi/on. 7. l 
bind by any appointment or © trot, Without declining any expence 
to which we had 20204 ouriclv:s, H. 8. To ſeize by the at- 
tention. 9. To employ, to mold tn bulinets, 

Blood and rage 

With prince: and their people did engage. Dryden. 
10. To encounter, to fight. Ihe rebel kuave who dates his prince 
engage. Pope. | 

To Excace, werb next. 1. Toconſlit, to fight. Sent with a bod 

to meet and exgage with it. Clarend,r. 2. Vo embark in avy bun- 
neſs, to enliſt in any party. | 
| Tis not indeed my talen: to £0077 | 

In lofty triſtes. Dr: . | 

Exc Er Lee ent, Er. JI. The act of engaging, impawning, 

or making liable to a debt, 2. Obligation by contract. We have ex 
cceded our eagagements. Ale Hu. 53. Adhercnce to'a party, piitiality. 
Impartially ard without engagement to examine. St. 4. Employ- 
ment of the attention. I 00 long cg in play. Rogers. 5. x 
kght, combat, conflict. Hot 2 unh the Moors. Dryd.n. 
6. Obligation, motive. The grentelt ex, ev? not to foricit an op- 
portunity. Hamm nd. | 


To Exca'or, werb af. [of ga] to confine. 
you have ex92as/'4 my tongue. S arc. | 
To Exca'rersox, verb at. [of garriſon] to protect by a garriſon. 
* doth engarrien her ſtrongly. II 4. 
NGASTRY MY TO [of 5, in, xa rng, the belly, and id; Gr. a 
word] one who emits ſounds like the vorce of ene tpeatiing out of the 


Within my mouths 


ſtomach or belly, without uling the organs of fpcech, ſuch as authors 


relate was the manner of the Pythian prophectet:. 

To Exct'xvtr, verb act. [ergend':r, Fr. in cnorore, It. engendrar, 
Sp.] 1. To beget between different ſcckc. This batard love is eu- 
gendered between luſt and idleneſs. S:4ncy, 2. To produce, to form, 
Exgend g the black toad and adder blue. "Latejpeare, 3. To ex- 
cite, to cauſe. It ergenders thoughts. /4:/on. 4. To bring forth, 
Vice engenders ſhame. Pricr. 

To ExGctxpir, werb ut. 
Dryer. | 

E'xcrxe [e gir, Fr. inougn, It. „gi. Sp.] 1. Any mechanic in- 
ſtrument, in which various movements and parts concur to produce 
any conſiderable eſfect, which cannot be ſo eaſily and 2 
performed by the bare uſe of mens hands; as railing heavy weights, 
water, quenching fires, &c. 2. A military machine. I his our engine 
towers that overthrows. Fair/ux. 3. Any inſtrument in general. "The 
arrow and the gun, with many terrible exgizes of death. Raicigh, 4. 
Any inftrument to throw water on burning houſes. £0 

Some cut the pipes, and ſome the cgi, play. Dryder. 

5. Any means uſcd to bring a thing to paſ or to effect; ulually in an 
ill ſenſe. The devil with all his cngizes violently oppoſeh Drp;a. 
6. An agent for another; in contempt. 5 
They had th efpecial eygines been, to rear 
His fortune up. Shakeſpeare. 

Excixe for driving Piles, the moſt common and fimple engine of 
this kind, as repreſented in plate VI. fig. 7. confitts of the cel 
K I, and the frame PL, on which are fixed the upright pieces LH 
and L G, ſupported by the fide braces CC, and the hind brace P H, 
(which has pins on it to make it ſerve as 2 ladder) and held together h 
a ſquare collar E D. The rammer A, being a very heavy picce of 
wood, or iron, flides up and down between the cheeks or upright 


to be cauſed or produced. Storms 


pieces LH, I. G, and is drawn up by means of itz hook B. with (wo 
ropes HO, GO, having cach five ſmaller ropes with handles at NN, 
for ten men to pull up the rammer to a certain height (the great 
ropes running over two pullies or roliers on the ion pin HG) and 
then let it fall again all at once 2 the head ui the pile at M, to 

3 | 


drive 
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erive it ir to the ground. Now, ſupri ſe the rammer A weighs goolb. 
and falls the height of one foot, it will fall that height in a quarter 
of a ſecond, and conſequently have a velocity able to carry it uni- 
formly two feet in the ſame time, that is, at the rate of cight fect in 
a ſecond, at the very inſtant it ſtrikes the pile M. Therctore, mea- 
ſuring the maſs by the velocity, wiz. Fra-, we hall have 4000 
for the momentum of the rammer with {ach a fall. Sec the article 
Descrtxr. But if the rammer be raiſed up to the height of four feet, 
it will fall that height in half a ſecond, and have, at the time of per- 
cuſſion, a velocity to carry it eight feet in alf a ſee nd, without any 
farther help from gravity, fo that we mull now multip.y 36 fact (the 
preicut velocity, ſince it goes at the rate of 15 feet in a ſ.cond}; by 
509, the maſs of the rammer, which will give us a donble momen- 
tum, u herewith it vill ſtrike the pile in this laſt caſe: for 52016 
Sooo. If we confider any other height from which the rammer 


fall: (for one may employ a capſtan, windlaſ, or pul!ics, to raiſe it to. 


a very great height the momentum with which it ſtrikes the pile 
will always be as the ſquare root of the height from which the rammer 
fel] 

If a rite is to be driven ohliquc! y, the engine muſt be ſet > that 
the checks may hive the fame obligui:y, and the blow will ſtill be 
perpendicular to the head of the pile, but then the force of the blow 
moſt not be eftimated from the length, but from the height of the 
deſcer:t, in the manner alrcady ſhewn. X 

Ar. alas Exc fir drivins Piet, uſed at the new bridge of 
Weſtninfter, is conſtructed as follow:. A plate VI. fg. 10. is the 
great ſhaft, on which are the great v. "F| and drum: B, the great 
wheel with cogs, that turns a trund!c hefd with a fly, to prevent the 
horſe's falling when the ram is diſchirged ; C, the drum, on which 
the great rope is wound; D. the folly..cr with a roller at one cor. 
ner) in which are contained the tong-, to take hold of the ram, and 
are ſallened to the other end of the great rope, which paſſes over the 

ley, near the upper end of the guide, between which the ram falls; 
F. the inclined planes, witich ſerve to open the tongs, and diſcharge 
the tam; F, the ſpiral barrel that is fixed to the drum, on which is 
wound a rope with a counterpoite, to kinder the follower from acce- 
lerating, when it falls don to take up the ram; G, the great bolt 
which locks the drum to the great whec!; II, the ſmall lever, which 
ha: a weight fixed at one end, paſſes throngh the great ſſlaft below 
the great wheel. and always tends to puth the | as belt upwards, 
and lock the drum to the great wheel ; I, the forcing bar, which 

fles through the hollow axis of the great ſhaft, bears upon the 
alt lever, and has near the upper end a catch by which the crooked 
lever keeps it down; K, the great lerer, which prefies down the 
forcing bar, and diſcharges the great bolt at the time the long end is 
lifted up by the follower ; L, the crooked lever, one end of which 
has a roller, that is preſſed upon by the great rope, the other end 
bears upon the catch of the forcing bar during the due the follower 


V defccading; M. the ſpring that preties againſt the crooked lever, 


and diſchurges it from the catch of the forcing bar as ſoon as the great 
rope flackens, and gives liberty to the ſmall lever to puſh up the 
bolt. | 
By the horſe's going round, te great rope is wound about the 
drum, ar the ram is drawn up, til the tangs come between the 
inclined planes, where they are opened, and the ram i diſchat ged. 
Immed:atcly after the ram is diſcharged, the roller, which is at one 
end of the follower, take: hold of the rope that is fallened to the long 
end of the gre it lever, ard ffts it up; the other end preiles down the 
forcing bar, unlocks the Cram, and the fol ver comes down by its 
own weiht. | 
As ſoon as the follower 


e to :alſe water by fire, or rather by the 
{ce of water turned into Ream. 

The following is a deſcription of this engine in its firſt ſtate, and 
erivinal ſimplicity. A B C (plate VI. fig. 11) is 2 copper: veſſel, 
partly filled with water to D E, which, being fet over a fire and made 
to boil, will fill the upper yu DB E with an elaſtic vapour, the 
lufñcient ſtrength where?! is known by its forcing open a valve at e: 
this heated eſtaſtic ſteam is, by turning a cock at F, let into the bar- 
rel abc 4, where, by its eluſtic force, it raiſes the piſton G, which 
drives the air above it through a proper clack at the top. Aſter this, 
that the piſton may by its weight deſcend, a little cold water from 
the cillern fe , is let in at the bottom by turning a cock at 4, 
which, in form of a jet, condenſes the hot ſte im in the barrel into 
13900 times lefs ſpace than before it took up, which makes a ſufli- 
cient vacuum for the piſlon to Ceſcend in. The piſton G, and lever 
H I being thus put in motion, do accordingly raiſe and depreſs the 
piſion K in the barrel of the forcing pump L. M, on the other fide ; 
which, by the pipe N. draws the water from the depth W, and forces 
it to riſe and ſpout through the tube O, continued to any height at 

leaſure 

Thus is the fleam- engine 2 very ſimple and plain machine, where 
a very powerful ro tor working oi pumps is performed by only 
turning two coc ks alternately ; and vet a perion who krows nothing 
of it, would imagine it to be very complex, by the number of parts 
that offer themicives ro view. But here e mutt diſtingulſh between 
what perf rms the net operntions of the engine, and what ſerves 
tur conveniency and te regulation gt the ſaid operations; for not 
above the hundiedth part of tne power of chi: <ngiuc is employed to 
turn the cocks aud rey ulite all the moto, w wil appear from what 
follows. 

The ſtructure of the ſteam-engine, as uſed at preſent, is repre- 
ſented in plate VI. fg. 10. concerning which ve are to obſerve. 1. 
that there may be always water in the cillern g, to inject into the 
kcam to condenſe it, there is au arch x, fixed near the arch H, at 
the pump end, from whence angther pump rod 4, with its piilon, 
Eravss ter from a ſmall cutern near the mouth of the pit, ſupplied 
tram the water raiſed at f. and forces it up the pipe av aun, to — 
tue in jecting ciſtern g, always full. 2. As the piſton C, which 
eta 57 and down the cylinder, out to be ir-tight, a lin, cf 


— — — — 
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leather, or a piece of mitch, which lie upon it cireuwforevce res: 
to the inſide of the cu lader, muſt be kept moiſt and twelled uit! 
water; this is ſupplied from the injetting cillern by a fall pipe 
always running down upon the piſton, but in a ſmall quant! 


if the work be well performed. I. i a lenden cup. whoſe ofrce 1+ 54 
hold the water that lic: on the piston. 1cf it frouwld How over whe: 
the piſton i, arrived at its greateſt height in Ve ciner at W. : 


which time if the cup is too full, the water wil run Conn the pipe 
LV. into the waſte-well at V. 3. As the water, in the boifer B, 
muſt walte by degrees, as it i; conttantly producing ſteam, an that 
ſeam continually let out for working the engine, there auglt to be 
a conilant ſupply of the water to boil ; tis i pertorined by mens of 
the pipe F/, about three feet long, going Jon a foot under the fur- 
face of the water in the boiler, with a fuinci F, at top, alwars 
open, and ſupplied by the pipe M, vith water from the top of the 
ciſtern, which has the advantage of being alway s warm, and, there- 
fore, not apt to check the boiliag of te water in the copper. 4. Thar 
the bouler may not have the firtice of the witer too low (which would 
endanger burſting) or too high (which wald not !onve room enough 
for team) there are two guage pipe t , one going a Vietle below 
the ſurface of the water when at a proper height, nd the oer frand- 


water 15 ii ted into the cylinder at every ſtroke, and as that water 
ni aht in time fill the cylinder, and hinder the operation of the engine, 


from preſſing up the pipe, but permitting the injefied air. 


Thus the flcam is known to be as ſtrong as the air, if it vill raiſe u 


For it has bs 
the engine wil! work well, when there is the weight of one pound on 


every iquare inch of the valve 6. This fhews that the tam is then 


% part flronger than the common air. Now as the beinhth gt che 
feeuing pipe from the fur nel F to the ſurſace of the water i not 
above three feet, ard 3“ feet of water is ,* of the preflure o. air; it 
the ſteam were , part itrovger than air, it would puſh the water our 
at F ; which ſince it does not do, it cannot be ſtronger than air, even 
in this caſe. where the regulator being ſhut, it is moſt of ail eonEncd., 


8. When tle regulator is open, the fteam give the pifion a puſh on 


the underſide, then occupying more ſpace, the Rexm comrs io be 4 
ballan-e only for the outward air, and fo only ſuſtains the pitton ; 
but the over weight of the pump rods, at the coutrary end of the 
beam +2, draus up the piſton beyond C, 2s far as W. "Ihe cm, 
then, expanded fo as to ill up all the cylinder, wonld not quite fur-- 
port it, if it was not for the over-weizht above-mentioned. If this 
was not true, when the end h 2 is down as low as it can go, and reſts 
upon the beams that bear its center, the chain L H, above the pifton, 


would grow flack, and the piſton 12ight ſometimes be poſhed gut of 
Azaia, when kit ine hleam is let 


the cylinder, which never happens. 
into the cylinder, the injefted water is p uſhed out at th eduttion pipe 
4, and is all out of che ey linder by that tine the pin is got up 
to C. If then the ſteam was ſtronger than air, it would fiv ovt at V 
after the water, the valve Y not being loaded. If it were -racily 
ual to the ſtrength of the air, it would jult drive all the water out at 
Y, but could not follow itſelf, the preſture being equal on e:ch ſide 
of the valve by ſuppoſition. If it be weaker than the air, it will 
not force all the water out of the pipe & but the ſurface will ſtand, 
ſuppoſe at T, where the column of water added to the ſtrength of 
the ſteam, is equal to the preſſure of the air. When the ſteam is .?, 
weaker than the air, the height of the water is equal 31 feer. 
Now fince the whole perpendicular diſtance from 4 to M is but four 
feet, and the ſteam is always ſufficient to expel the water; it is plain 
it can never be more than 5 part weaker than the air, when weakeſt. 
9. As there is air in all the water injected, and that air cannot be 
taken out, or condenſed with the ſteam by the jet of cold water com- 
ing in at », the u hole operation wovid be diſturbed, and only a 
very imperſect vacuum made, were it not for the following contri- 
vance. We are to remember, that when f!->m is become as ftrong as 
air, it is above ſixteen times rarer; ſo that air will precipitate in eam 
as quickſilver would in water. Therefore all the air extricated from 
the injected water, lies at the bottom of the cylinder over the furſice 
of ſo much of the injected water as is come down to g. Now there 
is withors the cylinder at 4, a little cup with a valve, and from un- 
der the valve, a pipe going laterally into the cylinder, above it: bot. 
tom, to receive the air into the cup. When therefore the ſteam hrit 
ruſhes into the cylinder, and is a little ſtronger than the outward air, i: 
will force the precipitated air to open the valve at 4, and make its 
efape ; but the ſteam cannot follow, becauſe it is weaker than tie ex- 
ternal air; as the piſton by aſcending gives it room to expand. Ih. 
valve is called the ſniſting clack, from the noiſe it makes. 
Exdix E' [ingerenr, Fr. ingegrare, It. ingeriare, Sp.] 1. A per- 
ſon well ſkilled in the contrivance, building and repairing of forts, 
Sc. alſo in the method of attacking and defending all iorts of for- 
tiñed places. 2. One who directs the attillery of an army. An Er- 
giuecr ſignalized lgmfelf. Addi/on. 
ENGIEIRKT. 1. The art of an engineer, the act of wranaging ar- 
t. Hery. 
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tillery. Fortification, engizeery, or navigaticn. Milian. 2. Engines 
of war, artillery. 

In hollow cube 

Training his div'liſh exgineery. Milton. 

To Excr'ap, verb af. [of gird} to encircle, to encompaſ-. 

That gold muſt round ergirt theſe brows of mine. Shake/peare. 

Exc1's0Ma [eynounn, Of cute, Gr. to approach] 1. A fracture of 
the (cull, whereby the bone finks to the inner membrane or skin of 
the brain, and preſſes upon it. Gorr #vs adds, that in this kind of 
Mare there is a GREATER fra t of the bone; for it the bone is 
broken into ſeveral pieces, it is calied an z-pie/mra. 2. The name of 
an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons in operations in ſuch caics. 

E'ncLavD, the ſouthern diviſion of Great Britain, ſituated in the 
Atlantic ocean, between 49* 5; and 55 55 of north latitude, and 
20 eaſt and 6 weſt of longitude. | 

There are in England, including Wales, fifty-two counties, two 
archbiſhoprics, twenty four biſhoprics, two univerũties, twenty-nine 
cities, upwards of eight hundred towns, and near ten thoutand pariſhes, 
fuppoled to contain about ſeven millions of people. 
exw ExcLann, a province in America, divided into different con- 
ſtitutions, and under different governors. It is ſituated between 41% 
and 45 north latitude, and 67® and 73 welt longitude. 

EnGLaxTE", Fr. {in heraldry] bearing acorns. 

E'xcLe, . {derived from the French cyglner, to catch with 
bird · lime] a gull, a put, a bubble. Hanmer uſes it. 

I ſpy d | 
An ancient cg going down the hill 
Will ſerve our turn. S /peare. 
An alter ation of Tneoba!d's for angel. : 

Excltct'rit, Exgiicii'tt, or Excrlezcy're [old law term} 
the being an Englithman, and anciently uied in oppoſition to Franct- 

which was uicd to fiprity in foreigner, 

E'xclisH, at. [entler, Six.] of or pertaining to England ; 
hence Egli is the language of England. A poor pennyworth in the 
engliſh. Shaksſpeare. | | | 
Io ExcLisn, verb ad. {from the adj.] to tr nſlate into Faglth. 

Anethum properly enziifh,'d dill. Brown. 
To Exciu'r, verb act. [englenter, Fr.] 1. To ſwallow up. 
How many prodigal bits have faves and pealant, 
This night gurt ed. Sl ateſprare. 
2. To glut, to pamper. Being cag/utted with vanity, he will loath all 
learning. M{har. | | 

Exco'xas, or Exc0'zas1s [wywar;, Gr. a bau ing of the knee | 

2 northern conſtellation, conſiſting of about 48 lars, 1 called from 
the figure (repreſented on the celettial globe of Hercules bearing up- 
on his right knee, and endeavouring to bruiſe a dragon's hcad with 
his left foot. | 

To Exo, verb ad. [of gore] to pierce, to prick. 

As ſavage bull whom two fierce matllits bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engo-e, 
| Forgets with wary ward them to await. Spencer. | 
To Exco'rce, verb att. [gorge, Fr. a throat] to ſwallow, to de- 


vour, to . 

Fraught with raneour and exgorged ire. Spenſer. 

To Excorce, verb neut. to feed with voracity, to riot. 
Greedily ſhe engerg'd without reſtraint, 

a And knew not eating death. Milton. | | 
Exo, part paſ}. of engorge, ticking in the throat. 
Exc“ [with anatomiſts] the bending of the arm or leg. 

To Ex GRA Fr, or To Exc A“ r [this verb ſeems to be derived 
of two French verbs, enter and gre7r, either of which has the (aac 
ſignification, or of c and reger, Fr.] to put grafts into trees, 70 
inoculate. See To INGRAFr. | 
 ToFExcrx'ii, erb af. [gel, Fr. hail] to batter, to bruiſe as 
with hail. A word now uſed only in heraidry. A caldron new ca- 
graii d with twenty hues. ee 

To Excra'ts, vr ad. [of grain] to die deep, to die in grain. 

Leaves ergrain'd in luſty green. Senger. | 

To Exc“ rr, verb next. of grazp/c) to cloſe with, to con- 
tend with, to hold on each other. 

There ſhall young Hotſpur, with a fury led, 

_ Engprafple with thy fon. D. 1.1, Civ. War. 8 

To Ex RA zr, verb ad. [of graſp} to gripe, to hold faſt in the 
hand. | | 
| Both together fierce erg pd he. Spenser. | 

_ ExcRar'LD, or EN GRT {in heraklry] is derived from ęrcle, 
Fr. hail, and ſigniſies that the hail hrs fallen upon, aud broken of the 
edges, leaving them ragged. or with half rounds ſtruck out of them; 
and differs from indented, whica has Rraight lines, whereas in theſe 
the breaches are circular. | 

To Excra've, verb a?, fret. engraved, fart. paſi engraved or en- 

graven [ergraver, Fr.] 1. Vo cut aus figure either in metal or wood. 

| On either gate were ux nge ngns. Add fon. 

2. To mark 9 or tone. Hague the two ſtones with the names. 
Exodus. 3. To empre!> deeply, to imprint. IThis return fit to be 
ergraver in the hearts of af promoters of charity. dtterbury. 4. [Of 
grave] to bury, to inter. 

In ſcemly tor: their corſes to ne. Spenſer. 

Excera'ver ſyrov ar, Br.] one whote trade is to engrave. The 

pencil oi the punter or oc grater. Hale, 

To Err VE K 27, (v! 7-4] to pain, to afflict. Corns do 
angriam- tou ud in. ae. 

To ExdRO“ss (of e and grill e, Fr.] i. To write” the rude 
draught of a thing tair over it: auge hand. 

Who pens a Ranza win He mould g Pepe. 

2. To thicken. 

The waves thereof, io flow and nuggim, were 
Engrojjed with mad. S ' 

z; To encreaſe in bulk. Pillars ſceming'y ergro/ed to our fight. 

eben. 4. To fatten. Not ſlecping to re bus idle body. 5. 

To ſeize the whole of a thing. 1wo great things that exgroſs the 
deſires. South. 

ExdaO'ssEA [of %%] lie tat prriliafes large quantities of any 
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co:nraodity, in order to ſell it at a high price. A new ſort of eu- 
g. Mer, or foreſtallers. Lecke. 

Excro'ssmexT [of engroſ5] appropriation of things in the groſs, 
exorbitant acquiſition. Immoderate , nent of power. SN. 

To Excua'rp verb aft. [of guard} to protect, to ſurround as 
guards. He may eguard his dotage with their power:. SVH eure 

Excvicie', Fr. [in heraldry} fignifies the great mouth of an 
—— horn, having a rim of a different colour from the korn 
itſelf. 

; E"xcrscoPE [engy/cojlum, Lat. of hg ner, and , Gr. to 
view} an inſtrument for the viewing dt fall bodies the more Ci:iind- 
I; ; fo called becauſe it brings the eve much nearer to them, fo 25 
to Cauſe them to appear, as having lu e parts and Cimentiony ; th: 
ſame as a microſcop*. : | 

To Exna'xce, or To Et xyace (cue, Fr} x. Togdvancc 
or raiſe the price. Its greater ſcarcity online if pole, Lode, 2 
To lift up; a ſenſe non objec. 

Bech of them high at once their hails + bp , Dove 7 
3. To raite in eſlcem. Whic ts it but the ex ciionee of wit that 


e::hances the value of plenty. LI . 4. Lo tdv.te, tn en- 
cteaſe from bad to Werle. 'i'o cabinet hol Al e 
rr Ag advantt wt rimln glee price 
OL.  Erbancemint of 1cnts, . 2. Agoriaiv ation, . ale of 11. 
An en of Ruit. Gow t fe 
: Exauarno'tical, or  Enu a8 Nies i i |} 14 L Mae 
moni muſic. 
KesrtaR NH, N, a particular N. anner of ta“ ie K 
and diſpoßing the intervals with % e, hot the tant ld / 
mere not Ws, Fie Jait. of aw ther hindi 
wits, and abcunding in dies of th „pP. SC Colt «4:40 
TOXIC. 
ExXHaRMo'Stcar Digs [in munc} + the diff: ace between 
greater and leiter fmt none 
LSI“ 5 * , Fr. Sp. x 's : 
Lat. . JA, tor.) an ubſcure zl . "WR e 
cannot be imu line perccivcd 3; a e 121 ; 
HO Ras. Pi. . 
FE NIN, or Fxicgh” | 
en Malta, Sp. ar ici, Lat. OE Ghent 3. X 
ing do crigmas. Dauk!, Cee dee 4 . CO 22264 
uicful veritics.. Namn. 2. Oben. bn 
Dark cim a. krowlke e 7” 
ExicuaTicatty jot enemas ] oy v 4 
ſpeaks b coly, Bre: me; t is ute | 0 40 
indi. ect way of expreſſiu 2 tuning, „ cant! wu / 
Pain. dov nriglit and 607 FLAT ET. * * 6 a f Re 8 
appears by all this to brea!: s jeſt cr. bc ue ono Os 
ſcribes.“ Arif: F. Thejzs. v. 1114. SH; 27 . und { 1 
ſtom, in his commem cu the Epiiite to the Run . ( „% nt an: 
thor ; t cafy; po Me, C. . . he would wile tk of, ot Ns 


would not lay it in / many 5rd: ; but aſter the enegratic manure.” 


Appendix ad Th ſuur. H. Sicghani, Conj.artin. Te. 


ExtGuaThsT [i, Gr.] a maker or propoſer of er igmas 


or ridd les. That I may deal more ingenuoully with my reader than 


the e gmati/l . Au 2. 

To Exyor's [riiindre, Fr. ingiagrere, I:. 7: fange. L. at.] to order, 
to direct, to preſcribe. It is more _author!t:uve than to direct, and 
lei: imperious than to command. Lee that truth be iuviolabl 
preſerved. 77. /n. | | 

Ex;o!'x:.8 [of ein] one who gives ihonAions, 

Ex jour [of ien] direction. com mend 
ſnould be made by public exorrment. R = | 

To Ex jo“. wrrh ad. {ol e and jon i'r) 1. o perceive with 
pleaſure, to be deligl.ted with. I cow} „ the pang of death. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. To ob'ain pech, hon or frunmon, Whit a blcfing 


Critical tria 


fin and iniquity wel? t ſunler Enypland to %; Iller. 3. 10 


pleaſe, to gladden, to delight. This rente i at k with tie zccprocal 
pronoun, and derived from 4cajcalr. Gedfy.y. 
themſelves. ue. 
To EV, work cu? to live happy. 
Adam edded to another Hue, | 
Shall live with her %,, Levin? Aer. 
ENG ER {of 42 74 one that enjoy > n Nas Ratten. : 
Exjo'v MENT [ot 67. 7 pofirſhoa, 70 :alvic, ban gets 
are bigger than his « 299 rauen,. 123 


Ex1'xvar Su, Lat. {with chemin] chat which partahes both of 
ee. 


is hope ; 


the nature of an cid and an alk li, as common (ot, ture, allam, Sc 


which alſo they otherwiſe call a neutral fa. : i 
To ENI Nr. verb a. [of kindle} 1. eon tre, to put in 
a flame. Enkindi; all the iffarks of nature.. 2 Torovze 
paſſions, to put the mind into a tlame. 
| Impatience, i 
Which ſeem'd too much , 
3. To incite, to hope, or any other act. 
| That truiled home, | 
Might yet / you unto the crown. Sales care. 
To £xLiaRrGE, werb ad. [orlargir, Fr. of largus, Lat J I. lo ex- 
tend, to encreaſe in bulk, to encreafe any thing in magnitude. Co 
culaige their poſſeſſions of land. Locke. 2. To make larger in quan- 
tity or aPPCcarance. 
: Oer each object caſting various dies, 
E arge ſome, and others multiplies. Pore. 
3. To encreaſe by repreſentation, to exuggetate 4 o dilute, to 
expand. Our mouth 15 open unto you, Gur heart is erlarged. 2.5 
rinthians. 5. To ſet free from limitation. H hough te appear {+ 
neſt to me, yet at other places ſhe enlargeth her wth, e 
6. To extend to more uſes. A defire to enlarge the neceſſary wi | 
the word of God. Hiccker. 7. To aggrandize, to amphity, to cage 
This ſcience would ex/arge mens minds. Lorke, &. To rod them 
confinement. Enlarge the man committed yeſterday. S π 
To diffuſe in cloquence. 'They enlarged themiclyes upon nt fubjecr 
Clare ndbn. 
To kreta, erb neut to expatinte, to ſpeak in fill, ori mauy 
words, To tu e upon ally of thoſe particula!- Cit? $754647) F 
28 
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To Frei with herſemen] is to make him go large; 
Ut is, to embrace more. pound than he covered. I his is done, 
hen a horte works upon 2 round, or upon volts, and approaches too 
near the centro. 

Eerste unn [of carge]! 1. The act of making larger en- 
a he Greek tongue received many exlarge- 


meats. Ser? 2 


v0! imo the amy. Carmaden. 


FxLalrgtnr {of ere] one that enlarges, ampliftes or encreaſes 


ary thing. Any worthy ex/arger. Bros. 
To ENI HTH, verb act. [of J:]; to crlighten. Enxlights the 
preſent, and wall warm the laſt. Pepe. | 
To Exui'caTES, were aft. [of 17 and Zgbten, of lihran, Sax. 
{:2hren, Du. and Ger. ] 1. Lo ſuppiy uh light, to give light to. 
Ihe briqhineſo of it mult enten all thut come to the knowledge of 
the truth. Herb-r. 2. To furniſh with eacreale of knowledge. We 
mect with it in the writings of the tend heathens. Spectator. 
3. Lo cheer, to gladden. 4. To quicken in the faculty of f:cing, to 
tupply with fight. The fool %, and the wiſe he blinds. 
Dryer. | | 
Ex11Gatexrs [of enlighten] 1. One that enligntens. Enightner 
of my darkneſs. Mi/ten. 2. One that indructs. 
To Exii'xx, verb att. to chain to, to bind. 
Fell feats, 
Enlinkt to Malle and def lation. Shakeſpeare. | 
ToExti'vex {of en and libban, Sax. lezen. Du. leben. Ger.] 
1. To put life into, to animate. 2. To invigorate, to make 
active. A ſmall quantity of freſh coals which ſeems to diſturb the 
fire, very much eur it. Sartre, 3. To make lively or briſk. 4- 
To make cheerful in appearance. | 


Exirvexer [of ener] that which animates, puts in motion, or 


invivorates. Fire th' ex/i ener of the general frame. Drin den. 

10 Exit uit, verb act. [erlurner, Fr.] to enlighten. He is 
er amined with that goodly light. Spen/cy. 

Feu xcht [in heraldry! is derived from marche, Fr. a ſleeve, and 
is when the chief hz lines drawn from the upper edge of the chief 
on the fides, to about half the breadth of the chief, ſigniſying as if 
it had ſleeves on it. h | 

To Exvii'xrit, worb ad. [of mart] to turn to marble, to make 
as hard as marble. "Thou doſt rrmarb/c the proud heart of her. 
Spenſer. | 

10 Evren, verb af. [of mf] to entrap or entangle. 

Out of her own gœodneis make the net 
That ſhall eam them all. Shale rare. 

E'xruitTy [inimitie, Fr. inimicixia, It. enemicicia, Sp. irimicitia, 
Lat. from «:emv, as if exemity, inamity. Johnſon] 1. Unfriendly diſ- 
- P6lition, malevolence, averſion. An age at cmi With all rettraiut. 
Locke. 2. Contraricty of inclinations or intereſts, mutual malignity. 
Controverſies and appearing ermetie;. Dryden, 3. State of oppoſiti- 
cn. Every un you commit, fets you at exmity with heaven. ate. 
4. Malice, miſchievous attempt. Incur the enmity of many. A.- 
ter ny, 755 | 

Exxian ſentat, Gr.] the number nine. | 

UxxEaDECaTERD:s [of wa, nine, and dars, Gr. ten; in aftro- 
nomy | 2 revoluticn of ute en years, otherwiſe called the lunar cycle, 
or — number. | 

Nr [of ewe, nine, and your, Gr. an angle] a regular 
gcometiical figure, of equi} ſides, and nine 2 x | 

Exxea'TiCaLl, or Exxeta'ric [of mixzi;, Gr.] of or pertainin 
to the number nine; as, cnc tic diys, every ninth day of ſickneſs; 


erncatical year, every niich year of a man's life. 


Fxxer mers fegte. Gr.] a grammatical figure in Latin and 


Cech verſe, which is a ca after the fourth foct in the ninth ſylla- 
the verſe, which odd fyliable ending the word, helps to make 
the nex: foot with the l. ing word, as in this verſe, 

Wh latus u molit fultrs bracinths. 


11 
tle! 


Dem, Whether, as the letter H with the Latins anſwers to the 


Greis aipirate, I'zrgil may not, in imitation of Hou, make it 


:2guipollent ro a conſonant; and if ib, the preceding {liable will be 


long by p-/ition ? Or whether he intended, by a awveat and hating 
NCMBER, te expreſs ſomething as <veat, and yieiding to preſſure, in the 
$UBJECT deſcribed? | 

Exzra"lLocy [exnca/z;ia, Lat. of awz:anyra, Gr.] 2 ſpeaking or 
r-cating of nine points ; alio an oration or treatiſe divided into nine 
parts or chapters. | By: | 
 ExxEePuy'LLON, Lat. {rniafeant, Gr.] the plant dog's tooth 
violet. | 

To Exxo'sue [ar:b.'r ; ennblir, Fr. in the latter ſenſe] 1. To make 
noble, to raiſe from commonalty to nobility. 

Many iair promotions 

Are given daily to exneble thoſe, | X 

That ſcarce ſome two days ſince were worth a noble. 
Shakejpeare. 
2. Frnetiir, Fr. to render more renowned, to make famous. The 
Spaniards only ex»c{{:4 ſome of the coaſts with ſhipwrecks. Pacen. 
3. To exalt. to raiſe. God exnebled his courage and conduct with the 
entire overthrow of this hoſt. South, 4. To elevate, to magniſy. 

| None #9 lovely ſweet and fair, 

Or do more ennoble love. I aller. 

Exx0'BLEMENT Lansbliſement, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe, ennol liſſment, 
Fr. in the ws be The act of making noble. He added to his 
former creations the en;b/2mext or advancement in nobility -f a few 
others. Bacen. 2. The ſtate of being ennobled, or made noble, ex- 
altation, dignity. I he eternal wiidom enriched us with all c:n2&/c- 
ments, Glanwille. 

E::ocu's Pillars, two pillirs ſaid to have been erected by Enoch 
the ſon of Seth, the on» of brick, and the other of ſtone, upon which 
the whole art of aitronowy is faid to have been engraven. 

FExopa'tiox fene, Lat.] 1. The act of untying a knot. 2. 
The act of making any duncuity plain; à tuition of it. 
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FronaTION [in huſtandry] the cutting away the Knots of tree; 

Eo rumyY [ermite, Fr. exormita, It. enormidui, Sp. of exurmitar, 
Lat.] 1. Licinouſneſs of a crime, a high miidemeanor. Kings may 
run into enormties. Sarift. 2. Irregularity. 3. Depravity, corrup- 
tion. here ate many little cxormities in the world. Aali/on. 

Lacs uus [encrme, Fr. cnerme, It. and Sp. encrmis, Lat.] 1. Be. 
ing out ot rule or ſquare, not regulated by any ſtated meaſures, ir. 


viar. the creme part of the light, in the circumference of eve; v 
ucid point, Newt. 2. Exceeding wicked, heinous, ditorder<d 
conivicd. 


I. U fnd time from this exormons ſtate, 

Ard ſeck to give loſers their remedies. Shatr/peare. 
2. Exceedins in bulk the common meaſures; always uicd with ſon - 
deęrce of Ciliike, horror, or wonder. A form exorazoms. Pepe, 

ENoe:GusLY, adv. [of enermaus] heinouſly, beyond meaſure. A 
notion exermor/'y abiurd. Woodward. 

Frno'zmoueinxtss [of enormous] immeaſurable wickedneſs. The 
excarmonf1:/s ot our works. Decay / Piety. 1 

F. eis (of ur geeng, or rather affe, Gr.] a kind of 
looſe jointing of the bones. 8 

E'xXovaTz:D, at. fart. [er:wetus, Lat.] become or made new. 

Exv vGi, adj. { gamay, Goth. genoce, Du. genug, Ger. nock, 
Dan. zenoh, or zenox, Sax. It is not eaſy to determine whether this 
word be an adjective or adverb; perhaps when it is joined with a ſub. 
ſtantive, it is an adjective, of which excww is the plural. In other ſi- 
tuations it ems an adverb, except that after the verb te be, or 7 
be, either cxpreſſed or underſtood, it may be accounted a ſubſtantive. 
It is pronounced as if written enuf. Jobn/on] ſufficient. "There was 
not room c for their herds. Lecke. | 

Exoten, ſalſt. 1. Something ſufficient in or excellence. 
Being content, and that is exovgh. Locke. 2. Something equal to a 
man intellectual powers. Main errors he had enexgh to do to five 
and help Beacon. 

Frougn, adv. 1. In a ſufficient d 2. It denotes a ſlight 
augmentation of the poſitive degree: as I am apt cx:»gh to be pleated ; 
7. c. more apt to be pleaſed than diſpleaſed. Treated hardly encagh. 
Adin. 3. Sometin.es it notes diminution ; as, that poem is well 
exovgh ; i.e. not quite well, though not much amiſs. 4. An excla- 
mation, noting fullneſs. Beware the thane of Fife ! diſmiſs me— 
enzgh. Shakeſjcare. 5 

Exoucu is as good as a frafi. 

Ehere's never Exoucu where nought is left. | 

It. Non wi 6 @ baſtarta fi niente avanza. It is to be ſure very dif: - 
cult ſo to contrive matters that there be no want, and at the feme 


time nothiog to ſpare. | 


Scon Exovcu is well Exoucu. | 

This proverb ſ:gnifies, that if a thing be well done, tho? it be long 
a doing, it is ſoon enough; for, according to another proverb, 2 
and gute feld um meet. I he Lat. fay ; jat cito fi Fat bene. 

There are two Exoucns, and pou have gat one of them. 

That is, big or full enough, and little enongh: In this ſenſe it is ge- 
nerally uſed in anſwer to thoſe who, out of modeity, ſay they hare 
enough. It likewiſe ſignifies good exovgh and bad erovgh, and then i- 
applied to thoſe perſons who, ſpeaking of others, or of themlelves, 
ſa;, they have parts,qualifications, or the like, enough ; ſiguity ing they 
have bad ones enough. 

E. vo, flur. of encach; which fee. Enxozv bleeding u itneſtes. 
Siaucy. here are at Rome ery modern works of architecture. 4 
A. ben. | | 

| Ex ya'ssaxT, Fr. by the by. | 

To Expite'r [old law term] to implead. 

To Exqui'ke [engquenir, Fr. ingairar, Port. of ingziro, Lat.] to 
afl:, to ſeck after, or ſearch diligently. See InqQuikt. 

'Fo Exra'Gr, derb att. [enrager, Fr.] to put into a rage. to ö 
voke or make mad cr furious. I he juſtice of their quarrel ſhould 
not ſo much encourage as exrage them. Hayward. . | 

ExaA'GEDLY, atv. [of enraged] furiouſly. 

Exe 4"GEDNEss [of enraged] great rage, Oc. OE 3 

lo Exraa"xGE, verb ad. [of range) to range or put in order. Be- 
hold her nymphs errang d in ad) wood. Spenser. 

To Exra'xs, verb «2. {of rant] to place in orderly ranks. No 
letiure had he to exyart his men. Shak care. | 

To EAA, verb ad. [of raft] 1. io throw into raptures, to 
tranſport with enthuſtaſm. Like a prophet ſuddenly exrape. —_ 
feare. 2. In the following paſſage it ſeems erroneouſly written for 
enwrapt, for wrapt up. Nor hath he been fo enrap/ in thoſe ftudics, 
as to neglect the polite arts of painting and architecture. Arbatbuet 
and Pope. 

. To Exra'etuRe, verb ad. [of rapture] to tranſport with plea- 
ure. | 
10 Exra'visn, verb att. [of raviſs] to tranſport with delight, to 

raviſh. At ſight thereof ſo much errawibed. Spenſer. | 

Ex&aa"visnmesT [of exravif)] raviſhwent, exſtacy of delight. 
The exrawviſhments of her tranſported lovers. Glanville. 

To Exr1'Ch, verb att. [enricher, Fr. aricchire, It. enrigquecer, Sp.] 
1. Lo make rich. So unhappy as to rob others, without enriching 
themſelves. Deabam. 2. To make fertile. Enrich the meadows, 
and ſupply the . Blackmore. 3. Jo ſtore, to ſupply with en- 
creaſe of any thing deſireable. No one could ever curich his own un- 
derſtanding with any certain truth. Na. 

Exei'cumenT [of enrich] 1. The act of making rich. 2. Im- 
provement or enlargement by addition. The exrichment of our under- 
landings. Watts. 

The French fay, Qui a offez, na flus rien à d&irer (He that has 
enough has nothing more to defire.) The Latins, Ar fatis eft, cut 
cintiugit. nidil amplius optet, Hor. or, ſatis e quod Jufficit ; nimis «jt 
quad ſuffocat. The Germans ſay ; Gin vergnugter muht is 1aglito, 
mohl leben (A contented mind is a daily happineſs.) 'The French ſay 
likewiſe, On t afes riche quand on à le necr/aire (Rich enough who 
has what is neceſſary.) | 

To Exs12ct, verb. act. [of ridge] to form lengthwiſe with ridges 
or protuberances. 

Horus welk d and wav'd like th' n“, A fea. N 
0 


# 


ENS 


To FTG. ob ad. [of ring] to bind round, to encircle. 
Ivy ſo 
Enrings the baiky fingers of the elm. Shakeſpeare. : 

To Exxi'ytx, verb act. [of ripen] to ripen, to bring to perfection. 
The ſummer how it erriper'd the year. Denne. 

To Exxon, verb act. [of robe] to dreſs, to clothe. 

Quaint in green the thall be looſe cure. Shakeſpeare. 

To Exro'LL, «wb af. [enroller, Fr.] 1. To inſert in a roll or re- 
gilter. Enrolled in this heavenly family. rat. 2. To record, to leave 
to poſterity in writing His oath exroiled in the pu lin ment. Shate/peare. 
3. To cnwrap, to involve, to envelope. Eurol d in dufkith {ſmoke 
and brimſtone blue. Sper/er. 

To ExRoOLL one's ſelf [5enroller, Fr.] to enter one's name as a ſol- 
dier or an apprentice. 

Ex8o'LLER [of carcl!] he that enrolls or regiſters. The king him- 
ſelf cauſed to be exrelled, and delivered the enrolments. Das ies. 

ExRNOLUENT of enroll] 1. The act of enroiling. 2. A regiſter. 

To Exxoo'r, verb a. {of root] to fix b» the root, to root or im- 
plant deep. His foes are fo exy-22ed with hi triends. Shakeſpeare. 

To Exzou'xp, verb ad. [of round] to iurround, to engloſe. 

How dread an army hath era d him. Shakes e. 

Exs, Lat. ſin a philoſophical ſenſe] a being, whatever has any 
kind of exiſtence. | 

Exs ſin metaphyſics] is applied in its moſt general fence to every 
thing that the mind any way apprehends ; and whercot it afiivias or 
denies, proves or diſprove any thing. 

Exs {in phyſic] in a lets general ſenſe, ſigniſies ſomething that cx- 
its ſome way farther than in being conceived, or being capable of be- 
ing perceived in the mind, which is called ers , or rene. 

Exs {in pharmacy and chemiltry] a term uicd of tome things that 
are pretended to contain all the qualities or virtues of the ingredients 
they are drawn from in a little room. 

Exs, in its proper or reſtrained ſenſe, is that to which there are rel 
arteibutes belonging, or that which has a reality not only in the u- 
telloct, but ini | | 


* 


Fxs Ratios, Lat. [with ſchoolmen] an imaginary thiny or create 
of the brain, which exiſt no where but in the undd. or img 
nation. 

F.xs Primum, Lat. [the firſt or chief eſſence according to the Porn - 
ecihans) the moſt efficacious part of any natural mixt budy, either 
animal, mineral, or vegetable, which the, pretend to hen le to ſepa- 
rate from them, and by them to perform wWondertul tin, for the te- 
newing ind r torng of youth. | 

I. ener, Lat. [che being or eſſence of Venus, f. e. copper] a 
ſublimetion ot eu l part of Cyprus vitriol calcined to a dark colour, 

and tal armoniac inte a yellow tlower. 

To Exsxat'%, or to Kssrau [ner, Fr. with falconers] to 
purge a hawk or falcon fiom her glut an. greaſe. 

Exsa'urit [Hui, It | an example or pattern. 
phy is now julily diluted. Fobfor. ] 


Phuppians. | | 

To Exsa urLE, verb a#. {from the noun] to ſhew by example, 
to give as a pattern or copy. Homer, in the perſon of Agamemnon, 
en/ampled a good governor. Spenſer. | 

To Exsa'xGuixe [of favgurs, Lat. enſarolauter, Fr.] to ſmear with 
blood. It would feem that only enfanguined part. pail. i uſed. 

"Th" enfarguin'd field. Milter. | 

To Exscur'puLt, verb ac. [of /chedule] to inſert in a ſchedule or 
writing. Our juſt demands enf-hedul'd here. Shakeſpeare. 

To Exsco'xct, worb att. [of ſcence] to cover with a fort, to fecure. 
Hanmer. I will e»/conce me behind the arras. Shakeſpeare. 

To Exsta'm, verb act. [of ſeam] to few up. A name engrav'd one 
ftole away, and e:/cam'd it in his thigh. Coder. 

To Exst a's, wcrb a. [of ſear} to tear, to cauterize with fire, Eu- 
fear thy fertile and conceptious womb. Shai ce. 

_Exstt'LED [with falconer-} is ſaid of a hawk, when a thread is 
drawn through his upper cyc-lids, and fallened under the beak, to 
take away the ſight. 

Exsg'mBLE, Fr. together, or with one another. 

Toat ExstwsLE [in architecture] of a building, the whole work 
and compoſition coniidered together, and not in parts, altogether in 
the bulk or whole, | 

To Exsnit'LD, verb act. [of fic!) to ſhield, to protect. The 
ſiruciure of it in the example is unuſual, unleſs it be a miſtake for c- 
Krelded. Theſe black masks 

Proclaim an e beauty. Nateſfeare. | 

To Exsrar'xe, verb act. [of ſerine] to incloſe in a cabinet, to ſe- 

care as a thing ſacred. | | | 
To enforine his reliques in the ſun's | 
Bright te:nple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies. MIt. 

Ex5nr1'NED, part. paſſ. ot en and ſerine, pen, Sax. of ccran, Fr. 
ſcriuium, Lat. a deik or cofier} preſerved in a ſhrine or coſfer, as a 
holy or ſacred thing. 8 

E'xrironu NH, Lat.] being in the ſhape of a ſword ; as the 
ziphocides or enitorm cartilage. | | 

Exs1r0'rw1s Cartilago, Lat. [with anatomifts] the loweſt part of the 
fernum ; called alto taucronata. | | 

Ex*1'rErous ſer r, of eh, a ſword, and foro, Lat. to bear] bear- 
wg a word. 

E'xs16x [-nfeigre, Fr. c:/caa, Sp.] 1. An officer in a company of 
foot ſoldiers, who carrics the flag or colours; formerly written ancient. 
2. The flag or ſtandard ct a regiment. The Turks ſtill preibng on, 
pot up to the top of the walls with eight c, Anollos, z. Any 
ugnal in general whereby to aemble. He will lift up an 2g» to 
the nations. Jaiuh. 4. Badge, rank, ohice. The marks or % 
of virtue, DHA 

Exs1cx {in heraldry] an eſcurcheon on which are painted the 
enligns of honour of a particular family. 

ExsiaxhEA “AER [of cu and bear) one that bears the flag, the 
enſign. A fit barer for that company. S. 

Exs1'cxe [French law term] 1. "the a& of bleeding or blood- 
letting. 2. I he being let blood or blooded. 

To ExsLa've, verb ad. [of fave} 1. To reduce to flavery, to de- 
rave of liberty. ; 

| N* 37. 


[This orthoora- 
Ye have us for an une. 


from hazard, by paving a corolla fom, on condition of bin 


who, tor a certain ſum. exempts any thing from hazard. 


over anellate by woy of entgil 


entame my ſpirits to your worſhip, 8 


impaled with ancient Saxony ente en paint, 


ENT 


The conquer'd alſo, and cnſav' by war. 
Shall with their free-lom loſt, their virtoe loſe. 


* TY, ” 


2. To make over to another ts his ave. He 1+ the moi! tube: 
the molt e»ſlav'd, who is ſo in his underſtanding. Lots Se 11 
I«;t.ave. : 
* 6 * * _ * . * © 
ExSLa"verurit {of fave] Navery, objet fubjection. A &: 


enſlavement to their enemies. Se. 

Exs1r.a'ver {of e-fave) he that enſlave or reduces of' 
of ſervitude. Erſavers of mankind Se: ft. 

To Exsva't (of en and pr Han, or ral, Sax.} to cnt: 
number, or create a knight of the guter. See Vo [op in, 

ExnSTALVMEST, ſuch a crention, or the deren of ot 
To Exsu't, worb act. [onforgre, Fr. 7% | 
come after, to purſue. | 


* 1. a . 
K15 Ke * ute 


r into the 


e, Lat.] to follow, in 


Seck peace and e. it. Cormun Pr. 

To Exsvk, verb rent. 1. To follow us à eonfeauence to tai 
Let this be granted, and it hall hereapon plointy e, the 5 | 
of ſcripture once ſhining, all other aht of nature 1 the erty 5a 
ſuch fort drowned, that now we nocd it me, HEL „ IG Fr 
ceed in à train of events. Pickops are pliced. be coft-tih f 75 
king without any precedent chetion or confirmation Hliy- 
ad- d. | | x 


Exsv'raxce [of eure] 1. Fxemption from haret e i7 
pay my a ceriain ſum. 2. I ic ſum fo paid. See l 4, 
Ex-U'raxctk (of enfw ance] he who unrtakes to wiomny 
exempt from hazard. . The vain e:faranccr: of lite. Dr : 


TTY s 6d. we 7 N. 

To Exsu's E. vr. [from are, En. gſurer, Fr] 24: T's e 
tain, to fecure. Lo fire peace. Fr it. 2. lo exempr a thins 
f 3 + = 
burie:! for miſcurria. 3. to fromiie renabrifoment Lan, 1 1 
riage for a certain reward ſtipul ted. A mendicin: coutracted i n 2 
country tcl! | 


_ tow for a quitity ci con to exſore his ſheep for that year. 
TICK E. ; 


eus [of cxſure] one who makes contrafts of enſurarce, on 


FxraBLATURE, or EX TAN Nr ſin architecture] Vitruvins 
and Vignola call it ornament ; it ſgpißes the architiave, freeze and 
cornice together, Others call it trab-ation, and it is different in dit 
terent orders. The words are borrowed from aa in J. in, 1. . 
a cieling. becuuſe the freeze is ſuppbſed to be formed by the ends o 
joumts, Which bear upon the arcuitrave. | 

Evren, Fr. [in horſeranftup! 2 word uſed in the acadenu 
Se. ap; hed to a horke white croup gh, before his ſhovliers in Worte 
ing upon vaults; for in reoular mange, one half of the $.oulder- 
* EN ge. of the . oulde: 
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r, failler, Fr. to cut ] x. To mako 
: 4% ſertle its defeent fo, that a be 
quent policiior camo alienate 05 bequenth it at pleaſure i 

1 here ent | 

The crown to thee, and to thine heir for ever. S 
2. To fix unalienably upon a perion or thing. None ever had # 
privilege of intallibility extaifd th all he fant, Dig z. To cut; 
now ob{oletc. g 

ike mortal ſteel difpitrouſty , 

Deep in their flesh. Speer. 

F. ran | ſoudum talliatum. Tat. Of till, from falle, Fr, to 
cut} 1. A feec- tail, or fre entaileck!; the cite ſertled, ſexnted, or 
Il. orenced, by which means the heir : hinted or tied up to tain 
conditions, with regard to the rule of is dei ent. 2. The tule of 
deſcent tered for any defcent. 3. Lugtav. 4 work, inlay; NOW vio 
ſolete. A work of rich ci and curion, mold, ey. 

To ES, orb nd. [of rome! th tate, to fubdue. 
ul; . 

To EN TAN [ſome derive it of ev wid eagle, Sax: ata ig; be- 
cauſe birds are entangled with tw. ig dau bed with biudlime ; others of 
en and tendicela, Lat. a ſnare. lohnen la the wont i, Lf urrertiin 
etymology] 1. To catch in a fnate. 2. 'Coeninire with forcethine not 
eaſilyextricable, as a net; or fomethinys adiicfive, „ bi! 55 
to lole in complicated mvolutions, ar a maze labs rim! 
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twilt, fo as that a ſeparation cannot be eatily made; , nn extona led 
7 40 - * _ 
knot. 4. To perylex, to embarraf-. He kr-u not how to wreſlle 


with deſperate contingencics, and fo nh arndt, be errno in ſuch. 
Clarenden. 5. To puzzle. tobewilder. Ho ot age! hiniicliin by doubt- 
ful talc. Hayward. 6. To entrap by caption: N: 


F<» LES 
tndhs 3 Yan ++; 


or artful ſpeech, 
The Phariſees took counſel how they might co22hgte him in his talk, 
St. Matthew. 7. To diftrat with var of cares. No man chat 
warreth extargleth himſclf with the 2tiaics of this ite. 2 Trmathy. 8. 
To multiply the intricacies of a work. 
V ery torce entan'rs 
Itſelf with ſtrengtn. ee. 
FxTa"NGLEMFST [of cane. i. Involution of any thing intri- 
cate or adheſive. Ihe en{avd/emronts of 2 tcnucions imagination. C/ 
e no greater extanglements 


witle. 2. Puzzle, perplexity. There will b 
touching the notion of God od hie providence. Mart. 

ExTa"xGirr [of e one that entangles or enſnares. 
o * . * : } . — * 

ExTE, Fr. in heraldry } graited or iNgrattee, that 15, ſays a cer- 
tain author, the fourth. grand quarter of his mayeſty king George's 
royal enſizn. which he thus blazons, Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, 


ExTE u Reowd { inhberaldry ] ſignines indented round. with this vi. 


ference, that indented i formed of ſlraight lines in and out, but this is 
made of rt und ones in ard out aſter the fame manner. 

ExT#Lr ciia, Lat. err-N N, of rA, perfect. and X Cir to 
have] the human mind or foul fo called by Ariftote, 2s being t! 
perfection of nature, and principle of motion. I he ancient commen- 
tators on Aliſtotle interpreted :7:A:246 by adn, Lat. Henning by thu 
a king of ſubſtantial form, by which athon 1+ produced in thi 
But the moderns underſtand by wrA yy e fort of continued and poi 
petual motion and ft modification of matter, which qualities the u 
to be able to perform ſuch acts as agg proper to it. Ifufpce thi: it be 
one of thoſe antique terms, which fill want a comment, and perhan- 
after all, 4r:/{otic afieticd here ſomething as m;/ericus πν,ẽ,Lwa N 
in his philoſophy, as the scnooLNEN and their followers hav 
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divinity. See MySTtsy and CirCUun-LNCESSION, 
58 Ex Tt' Nor- 


ENT 


Exre'xpruext {erterdement, Fr.] the true ſenſe and meaning of a 


word or ſentence ; thus a thing that is in doubt ſhall ſometimes be 
made by intendment. | ; : 
in the compoſition of Engliſh 


E'xTtr [entre, Fr. of intra, Lat.] 
words, ſignifies between. ; 

To ExTtr, verb ad. [intro, Lat. entrer, Fr. entrare, It. entrar, Sp. 
and Port.] 1. Lo go or come into any place. Eater d the liſts it 
him. Atterbury. 2. To ſet down in a writing, to note down 
in a book of accounts. Have you enter'd the action? — It is en- 
ter d. Shakeſpeare. 3. To initiate ina matter, method, or ſociety. The 
eldeſt being . wa enter d, and then made the faſhion, it would be impol- 
fible to hinder them. Locke. To admit into any counſel. They of 
Rome are enter d in our . Shakeſpeare. 

To ExTER, verb neuf. 1. To come in, to go in. To and enter 
to poſſeſs the land. Fudge:. 2. To penetrate mentally. He is pleas d 
with Salluſt for his entring into internal principles of action. Addijor. 
3. To engage in. The French king often enter'd on expenſive pro- 

jets. Hddiſon. 4. To be initiated. As ſoon as they once enter d into 
_ a taſte of pleaſure, they fell into a thouſand violences. A iſon. 

ToExTex [in carpentry] is to let the tenon of a piece of timber 
into the mortiſe of another. 

To Exren, of a Hawk [in falconry] a term uſed when ſhe firſt be- 

ins to kill. 
a To ExTEr a Ship [a ſea term] to board her. 

ExTE'Ra, Lat. [wrya, Gr.] the bowels or entrails. 7 

E'xTERABLE Goods, are ſuch as are not prohibited, but may be en- 
ter'd at the cuſtom- houſe. | 5 

To ExTercna'xce [enterchanger, Fr.] to change mutually or reci- 

y. See INTERCHANGE. : 

ExTenco'urst [entrecours, Fr.] commerce or freedom of diſcourſe 
of one perſon to or with another. See INTERCOURSE. | 

Ex r EADE'al [of entre and dtal] mutual dealing, reciprocal 
aQtions 


To learn the rer dial of princes ſtrange, 


To mark th' intent of counſels. Spex/er. 


E'xTERIXG, H. [of enter] patiage into a place. There is no 


heuſe, no entrring in. liaiab. 

To ExTErFt RE. Sec INTERFERE. 

ExTErFz'rixG [ſpoken of horſes] an im ion which cauſes 
them to go narrow behind with the hinder feet, ſo that they fret one 
foot againſt another, whence a hard, mattery ſcab ariſes which makes 
them go lame. 

| +, — 122 Fr.] io lace between, to intermix, 
to interweave. Trecs whoſe branches lovingly enterlac 4 one another. 

Sidney. 

FE'xrra-ut wen [with falconers] a hawk who changes the culour 

of her wings by ___ Es 

ExTEro'CELE, Lat. [wrigarnan, of wrige, a gut, and x, Gr. a 
rupture] a falling of the entrails, eſpecially of the gut called ileum, 
through the widened proceſſes of the peritoneum, into the groin or 
ſcrotum. The remedy is ſuch caſes is chiefly by truſſes and bolilers. 
If the inteſtine only is _ * _—_ an ry the omentum 
or epiploon, efiplccele ; if enteroepi Sbarp. 

— gag — Lat.] troubled with the rupture called 
enterocele. 

ToExTtrii'xe {entreligner, Fr.] to write between the lines. See 
ISTERLINE. | Ss Ju 

ExNTEROEPIPLOCELE [| aTipoemiTAcxnAn, trriger, N, d 
eaul, and xrAn,Gr.] a kind of rupture, when the caul and guts fall down 

together into the ſcrotum. See EXTEROCELE. | 

ExTEroePiPlouPHalos [of ige, N, and pars, Gr. 
the navel] a kind of exomphalos, the ſame as eteromphalos. 

Ex TKO HrDsournatos [of urige, wp, and epa, Gr.] a 
kind of exomphalus, wherein, beſides a diſplacing and bunching out 
of the iuteſtine, there is a deal of watery humours collected along with 
it. | 
| WR of rien. and Aryw, Gr. to ſay] an 
anatomical diſcourſe or treatiſe of the en: rails. 

ExTERo'MPHALOS, Lat. [arerenpabag, of wriger a gut, and cuPancs, 
Gr. the navel] a rupture when the entrails burſt out at the navel N. B. 

Befide the ſcrotal and nunel rupture, there is a third ſpecies of this diſ- 
eaſe, viz. when the gut flips through that vent or orifice, which is 
left forthe paſſage of the b/2d-weſſels and nerve,which ſupply the thigh, 

ExTERPA'RLAKCE [of entre and parler, 1 mutual con · 
ference. During the enter pas lance, the Scots diſcharged againſt the 
R Hayward. | | 

to 


en „i. e. to have his feathers ſnarled orentanged. 

To ExTexePLE DER, or To ExTEerPLE'ab [ laider, * to diſ- 
cuſs a point at common law, which falls out incidental] i Y» the 
principal cauſe can have an end. 


ExTzexPLE'abixc, ſubft. [of exterplead] the a of a point in- 
eidentally falling out, . can be determined: 
for example, two ſeveral perſons being found heirs to land by two ſe - 


veral officers in one county, the king 1s brought in doubt whether li- 
very ought to be made; and therefore before livery be made to either, 


they mult exterplead, that is, try between themſelves who is the right 
heir. Cowel. In civil law, it is called cognitio præjudicialis. 


To Fxr+trez1'se, or To ExTErPRIZE. verb att. [entreprendre, Fr. 
intraprendere, It. of inter and prebendo, Lat.] 1. To e,' to take 
in hand, to attempt. Great actions were reſolved and enterprized. 
Temple. 2. To receive, to entertain. Obſolete. 
| Him at the threſhold met, and well did enterpri xe. Spenſer. 

An E':TerPRI5E, or E'NTERPRIZE 3 an underta- 
king, attempt or deſign, of hazard, eſpecially in military affairs. To 
execute mine cater pri/es to the deſtruction of the enemies. Fudith. 

ExTeryR1's:r [of enterpriſe] a man of enterpriſe, one who enga- 


ges in important and dangerous undertakings. Great enterpriſers with 


happy ſucceſs. Hayward. 

toExre'er [erterrer, Fr.] to interr, to bury. See IxTERE. 

To FxTterTatt ſertreterir, Fr. entretencr, Sp.] 1. To talk or 
converſe with, Nothing could be propoſed which he was not readily 
furniſh'd to entertain any one in. Locke. 2. To treat at the table. 
E wtertain'l! with beef or mutton. Addiſon. 3. To receive with hoſpi- 


tranſ- 


o Exres?e's ſwith falconers] a term uſed of a hawk who is ſaid 


ENT 


tality. Be not forgetful to entertain ſtrangers, for thereby ſome lars 
entertain d angels unawares. Hetrewws. 4. To keep or retain in one 
ice. You IL entertain for one. Shakeſpeare. 5. To reſerve in the 
mind. I he ſevereſt purpoſe Cod can entertain towards us. Decay e? 
Piety. 6. To pleaſe, to divert. David extertein'{ himfelf with th. 
meditations of God's law. Decay of Piety. 7. To admit with comp. 
cency and ſatis faction. Reaſon can never permit the mind to cu 
probability in oppoſition to knowledge. Like, 
| ExTraTar'xtR {of entertain] 1. He that retains any other in hi; 
ſervice. An Entertainer of fortune by the Cav. Baron. 2. He tht 
treats others at his table. He ſhews to the guet.s and to the ertertuirer 
their great miſtake. Smalridge. 3. He that pleates or diverts. 
ExXTERTAINING, part. [of entertain} diverting, ple: ſing. 
ExTEaT21"x1XGLY, adv. [of entertaining] agreeably, divertinoly, 
ExTtrRTarxMENT ſof entertain] 1. Converiation, mutual ta k. 
2. Treatment at the table. Ne look for entertainment where none was. 
Spenſer. 3. Hearty welcome, hoipitable reception. 4. Admillion, 
reception. It is rot eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at firlt gain exter- 
tainment. Tiiletfon. 5. The ſtate of being in pay, as ſervants or fot- 
diers. The centurions and their charges dittincily billetted already in 
the entertainment. Shakeſpeare. C. The payment of ſoldiers or ſer- 
vants. Now obſolete. Davies uſes it. 7. Diverſion, amuſement. 
For the entertainment of the time. Bacon. 8. On the itage, the lower 
comedy, the farces. A great nua.ber of dramatic extertainments are 


not comedies, but five act farces. Gay. 


Exrzari'ssuvgb, ac}. [of entre and tine] interwoven or intermixed 
with varie ty of colours and figures. | 
I entertiffu'd robe of gold and pearl. CShat:fprare. 

E'xTEerview [with falcon. rs} the ſecond year of a hawk's age. 

To ExruaLAIaE, verb at. [enthaimizo, of thalanus, Lat. a bed] 
to bring a bridegroom and bride to their bed-· chamber. . 

ExTHE'AL, or ExNTHta'STICAL, ad}. (olg, Gr.] inſpired. 

ExTHE ATED, adj. [enthbratus, Lat. wS:S+, Gr.] inſpired by Ged. 

ExTat'ma, Lat. [« of u, and v. , Gr. to place] a medicine 
to ſtop bleeding. | 
 ExTit'mar a, Lat. ſtuck into the clefis of trees. 

To ExThHra't. Sec To IN IA AI. 

To ExTnao'xe, verb af. {entroner, Fr. entronizar, Sp.] 1 
lace on the throne. Beneath a ſeulptur d arch he ſits exthren'd. 
2. To inveſt with ſovereign power. "This P 
and ener, but that he began to exerciſe 
—_— IxSTHRONE. 

XTHU'SIaSM [enthuſiaſme, Fr. entiſſaſmo, It. h „ Sp. en- 
thuſic mas, Lat. »Svoiacu®-, of 1, Or. to inſpire} yo — 
or poetic rage or fury, which tranfports the mind, raiſes and eni ames 
the imagination, and makes it think and expreſs things extraordinary 
and ſurprizing, elevation of fancy, exaltation of ideas. A kind of 
enthufia/m or extraordinary emotion of ſoul makes it ſcem to us that we 
behold thoſe things which the poet paints. Dryden. 2. A vain belief 
of private revelation, divine favour or communication Enthupin is 
founded neither on reaſon nor divine revelation, but riſes from the con- 
ceits of — ——— g _ Locke. 3. Heat of imagina- 
tion, violence © » confidence of opinion. The ol of 
this word, if traced up to its frf? ſource, is of , in, and 9.0. Gr. Cod. 
Which reminds me of that remark made by lord Shaſtſbury, that in- 
ſpiration is a real feeling of the divine preſence ; and enthuſiaſm a fath 
one. So that i»/piraticn may be juſtly call'd divine ExTHUSLASN : — 
the word itſelf tignifies Ai — and was made uſe of by that 
philoſopher whom the earlieſt Chriſtian fathers called ai vine, to exprefs 
whatever was ſublime in human paſſions. This was the ſpirit he al- 
lotted to heroes, ftateſmen, poets, orators, muſicians, and even phil»/c- 
pbers themſelves. Nor can we, of our on accord, forbear 2 
to a noble ExTHUStasm whatever is greatly inform'd by any of theſe. 
Characteriſtics, Vol. I. p: 53. | need not fay, it is the god ſenſe 
of the word, which lord Shaftſbury had in view. As Mr. Locks, in 
the citation already produced from him, gives us the bad one. And I 
do not know a better ſecurity againſt the latter, than that rule or maxim 
which the above noble author lays down, p 54. © For to judee the ſpirits, 


WO 
Pepe. 
e Was no ſooner e ce οd 
is new rapines. Aylife. 


whether 2 of God, we muſt antecedently judge our own ſpirit, 
whether it be of reaſex and [ſenſe ; whether it be fit to judge at all, 
by being ſedate, cool, impartial, free of every biaſſing paſſion, 


every giddy vapour or melancholy fume. This is the f knowledge 
and previous judgment, to and oxrſefves, and know what ſpirit 
wwe are of. Afterwards we may judge the /pirit in others; confider 
what their merit is; and prove the validity of their teſtimony 
by the ſolidity of their brain. By this means we may prepare ourſelves 
with ſome antidote againſt EXTHUSIASM.” | 
Exrnu'siasr [entoufiaſte, Fr. entuſrafio, It. enthufiaſtico, Sp. of e- 
thufiafia, Lat. wbvorzrn;, Gr.] 1. One who pretcads to be inſpired by 
the divine Spirit, and to have a true fight and knowledge „ things; 
one who is tranſported with imaginary revelations. Let an enthufrrft be 
principled that he or his teacher is inſpired aud acted by an immediate 
communication of the divine Spirit, and you in vain bring the evidence 
of clear reaſons againſt his doctrine. Locke. 2. One of a hot imagina- 
tion or violent paſſions. Chapman ſeems to have been an enthuſiaſt 
in . Pope. 3. One of elevated fancy or exaltcd ideas. 
The ſweet enthufraſt from her — ſtore, 
Enlarg d the former narrow bounds. Dryden. R 
Exruusiasric, or EXTHUSIA'STICAL [enteufiaſtico, It. enthuſin/:- 
co, Port. enthufiaſlicus, Lat. Fares, Gr.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
enthuſiaſm, perſuaded of ſome communication with the ccity. Sera- 
hic eathufiaſtical raptures, or inimitable, unaccountabie trantports of 
— . - 2. Vehemently warm in any matter. 3. Elevated 
in fancy or ideas. An enthufiaftic or prophenc ſtyle. Burnet”; The- 


ory. 

ExTHUuSta'STICALLY, adv. [of enthufiaftical] in an enthuſiaſtica! 
manner. 

ExTHY'MEME {enthymema, Lat. „SAN, of aIvwua, Gr. to 
conceive in the mind] a conception or idea of the mind. 

ExruruzuE [with rhetoricians] is when the concluding ſentence 
conſiſts of contraries. 


ExTaYmEns (in logic] an conſiſting of only two propoſi- 


tions, an antecedent and a conſequert, deduced from it; fo that the 
major is ſuppreſſed, and only the mii. or and conſequence are expreſſed. 
| Wha: 


ENT 


What is an entbymeme, quoth Cornelius ; why, an enthyment, replied 
Crambe, is when the major is indeed married to the minor, but the 
i kept ſecret. Arbuthnat and Pope. : 
To Exrrck, verb act. — of en, and xihxan, Sax. to over - per · 
ſuade, or attirer, Fr. ſays, the is uncertain] 
to draw in cunningly, to tempt, to allure by blandi or 
22 or deſtructive. The readieſt way to entangle the 
mind with doctrine, is firſt to entice the will to wanton living. H- 
cham 


Exri'czutwr. 1. The act of enticing, or the ice of alluring 
to ill. | — cy wg 8 41 — 
every w contempt. er. 2. allurement, iſhment, 
er moans de wed cans allured to ill. We muſt ſeparate entreaty 
and enticementi from deceit or violence. Taylor. 

ExT1'cer [of entice] one that entices or allures to ill. 

ExT1'cixc, part. [of entice} alluring, drawing in. 

ExT1'cincLY; adv. [of exticing] alluringly, in a winning mannet. 
She ſings moſt exticingly. Addison. 

ExTr'es, Fr. [with horſemen] a ſort of reſtif horſe that refuſes to 
_ and is ſo far from following or obſerving the hand, that he re- 

it. 

Exri'za Tx, ſubft. [entierite, Fr. a law word] the whole as diſtin- 
guilhed from moiety or half. The attorney ſetteth down an entierty 
where but a moiety was to be paſſed. Bacon. 

Exri'xE, ad. [entier, Fr. entiro, Sp. integer, Lat.] 1. Whole, un- 
divided. It is not ſafe to divide, but to extol the entire ſtill in general. 
Bacon. 2. Not broken, complete in its parts. An antique model of 
the famous laocoon is entire in thoſe parts where the ſtatue is maimed. 
Hddijon. 3. Full, compriſing all requiſites in itſelf. An action is en- 
tire when it is compleat in all its parts. Spectator. 4. Sincere, inge- 
nuous, He run a courſe more entire with the king of Arra- 


gon, but more laboured and officious with the king of Caſtile. Bacon. 


5. Firm, fixed, ſure. 

Extire and ſure the monarch's rule muſt prove, 

Who founds her greatneſs on her ſubjects love. Prior. 
6. Unallayed, not mingled. In thy preſence joy entire. Miitov. 7. 
Honeſt, faithful, firmly adherent. No man had ever a heart more 
entire to the king. Clarendon. 8. Having full ſtrength or vigour, be- 
ing unbroken in þ | 

Then back to fight again new breathed and entire. Senſer. 

ExTire Pertingents fin heraldry are lines which run the longeſt 

in the partition of the ſhield, without touching the centre. 

TIRE Pertyanſient [in heraldry] a line which croſſes the middle 
of the ſhield or eſcutcheon, and runs diametrically the longeſt way of 
us tion. | 

NTIRE Tenancy [in common law] is contra-diſtinguiſhed to ſere- 
ral tenancy, and fignifies a ſole poſſeſſion in one man, whereas the 
other denotes a joint or common one in ſeveral. 

ExTi'atLY, adv. {of entire] 1. Without divifion, wholly. Eu- 

falls not entirely into the Perſian fea. Ralcigh. 2. Completely, 

y. All was entirely good. Milton. 3. Faithfully, with firm ad- 
herence. Gan to higheſt God entire/» pray. Spenſer. 

ExT1'xeness [of extire] 1. Completeneſs, fullneſs. The ſolidity 
and entireneſs of the whole fabric. Boyle. 2. Honeſty, faithfulneſs. 
To EnrTr'TLE, werb ag. [entituler, Fr.] 1. To dignify with a title; 
as, to enticle one an earl. 2. To give a title or diſcrimmative » 
lation. With that name they entitled the books we call apocry phal. 
Hooker. 3. To prefix as a title. How ready zeal for party is to enti- 
tle chriſtianity to their deſigns. Locke. 4. To give a claim, title, or 
right to any thing. He entitled himſelf to the continuance of the di- 
vine protection. Atterbury. 5. To grant any thing as claim'd by a 
_ This is to entitle God's care how and to what we pleaſe. 


ExTiTa"Trve [entitativus, low Lat.] when a thing is taken ac- 


cording to its eſſence, form or being. | 

Ex TIrarivz, implies an abſtraction or retrenchment of all the cir- 
cumſtances from a thing under conſideration. 

E'xTiTY [entite, Fr. entita, It. entitas, low Lat. in the ſchool phi- 
lofophy] 1. A phyſical en or being, conſidered according to what it 
is in its n a real being. Fortune is ao real entity nor 
phyſical eſſence, but a mere relative fignification. Bent/ey, 2. A par- 
ticular ſpecies of being. An entity of found, which we call crackling. 


To ExTo1't, werb a7. [of toil] to enſnare, to bring into toils or 
nets. He cut off their land furces from their ſhips, — entoiled their 
navy and their camp with a greater r than theirs. Bacor. 

Ex rot', or ExTo'veg [in heraldry} is uſed by ſome to ſignify 
a bordure intirely with things without life. 

To ExTo'ms, verb af. [of tombs] to bury or put into a tomb. 
Places where martyrs were entombed. Hooker. 

Ex ro'xszs, Fr. wrenches of the paſtern in horſes. 

To ExTRrai'l, werb act. to interweave, to diverſify. 
The eglantine did ſpread | 
His pricking arms, entrai/4 with roſes red. oy 

E'xTRAILs, fahl. ¶entrailles. Fr. wilya, Gr.] 1. The bowels or 
guts, generally underſtood to include the contents of the three cavi- 
ties, the head, breaſt, and belly; it has no ſingular number. The 
entrails are all without bone? Bacon. 2. The internal parts in gene- 
ral, caverns. 'Treature chat lay fo long hid in the dark entrails of 
Awerica. Locke. | 

E'NTRAXCE [entrant, Fr. of intro, Lat.] 1. The power of entry or 
going into a place, admittance. Truth is fure to find an entrance and 
a we too. Soutv. 2. A paſſage, an avenue, by which a place is 
enter d. To keep the paſſages of the hilly country, for by them there 
was an entrance into Judea. Judith. 3. Initiation, commencement. 
This is that which at nrſt entrance balks them. Locke. 4. Mental in- 

knowledge. Some entrance into the language. Bacon. 5. The 

act of taking pollcflion of a dignity or office. Ihe firſt entrance of this 


king to his reign. Hayward. C. The beginning of any thing. In 
the firſt entrance upon this diſcourſe. Clarendon. 

To EnTra'xcCE, verb ad. { from trance, tranſe, Fr. tranſes, Lat. to 
paſs over for a time from one region to another] 1. To put into a 
trance, to withdraw the ſoul whoily to other regions, while the body 
appears to lie in a profound ficep. 2. To put into an extaſy, wherein 


ENT 


one is inſenſible of preſent objects. With delight I was all the u ile 
COD ſo far from myſelf, as chat I am forry you ended 
oon. . 
ExTRA'NCED, being ina trance. Sce IxTx ANN ED. 


. — enen. [entrape>, Fr.] 1. To catch in a trap, to 


That guilefal net, 

In which if ever eyes entrapped are, 

Out of her bands ye by no means ſhall get. Spenſ'y. 
2. Toentangle, 0 involve unexpectedly in diſtreſſes. 

Misfortune waits advantage 10 ap 

The man moſt wary in her whelming lap. Spen/er. 
3. To take advantage of. To erp thee in thy words. Ecc. feafei- 
cus. 


ExTra'ves, Fr. two entravons joined by ar iron chain, 7 or 8 in- 
ches long. ; 

ExTRavo'xs, Fr. locks for horſes paſterns, being pieces of leather 
two inches broad, turned up and futicd on the infide, to prevent hurt- 
ing the paſtern | | 

"NTRE ad Communem Legem, a writ that lies where a tenant for term 
of his own, or another's lite, or a tenant by courtety, or in dower, 
aliens or makes over lands, and dies, tnen the party in reverſion hall 
have th s writ .gainſt whomſocver is in poſſeifion. 

ExTRE', or Ext&te' [in muſic books] a part cular fort of air 

To ExTrea'T, werb at. [of en and refer. Fr. of iratto, Lat.] 
1. To petition, to importune; with for befuie the thing afted 
Haac entreated the Lord for lis wife. C. 2. To prevail uf on by 
ſolicitation. "The Lord was c Eu of him. Ge off, . Vo tw 
uſe well or ill. Entreas him not ci. Ecolepi, tu. 4. Lo eneriain, 
to amuſe, I n uſt exzrear the tune clone. d/az prare. 5 To enter 


tain, to receive. | 


A thick arbour gooely over dight, 
In which the often us d from open hen: 
- Herſelf to ſhroud, and pleaſures to ex11ect. een Fr. 

To ExTrE'aT, verb neat. 1. To offer a treaty or compact. Alcx- 
ander was the firſt that ct ae peace with them. 1 A accabers. 2. 
To treat, to diſcourſe. Of ths I ſhall have farther occaſion to ex- 
treat. Hakexvell, 3. To make a petition; wich er. Ihe Janize- 


_ nes entreated for them 2s valiant men. Arolles. 


ExTrE'aTAXCE [of entreat] petition, entreaty. | 
Theſe two extreatance made they might be heard, 
Nor was their juſt petition long deny d. Fairfax. 
ExTrea"ry [of enreat] petition, praver, requeſt. Obdurate to 
critreaties. Shakeſpeare. | 
FExNTREMETS, Fr. . {mall plates fet between the main d.ſhes. 
The true chard uſed in potrages and errremets. Mortimer. 
ExrazxcurvTA [of wriger, a bowel, and xe, Gr. to pour in} 
a clyſter-pipe, called alio ſiphon or ſyringa. 


_ E'xTraeeeas, Fr. [with horſemen} a broken pace or going of a horſe, | 


and properly a broken amble, that is ncither walk nor trot, but has 
ſomething of an amble. | | 
ExTrEsSo'LE [in architecture] a kind of little ſtory, contrived oc- 
caſionally at the top of the firſt ſtory, for the conveaicacy of a ward- 
robe, Sc. Jt is alio called mezart:ine. 
E'xTeixG A Ship [in a fight] is the boarding or getting into her. 
ExTRISG Ladder [of a ſhip] a laducr io go in and out cf 2 


p. 

ExTzixc Reze {in a ſhip] a rope tied by tie fide of it to hold by, 
as a perſon goes up the entring ladder or wales. 

Ex re u' zlox, a forcible, violent, or unlawful entering into lands 


or tenements, void of a poſſeſſor, by one who has no right to them. 


This ſhould be written IX TAK USJl:. 

Exrxustox de Garde, Fr. a writ lying where an infant within age 
enters into lands, and holds his lord out. | 

To ExTrv'sr. See To IN rs r. : 

E'xtay [entree, Fr. entrata, It. entrada, Sp. ar Port] 1. The 
act of entering or coming in. The lake of C fyrmed by 
the entry of the Rhine. Adazjer. 2. The paſſaye r, hich one en- 
ters a houſe. A houſe that hath convenient ſtalts and tes. 
Bacon. 3. The act of regillering or ſetting Cown in writing in gene- 
ral. A notary made an entry of this act. acorn. 4. 4 folrimn recep- 
tion or ceremony performed by kings. princes or aabartadors, upon 
their firſt entering 2 city, or upon their return From ſome ſucceſstul 
expedition, by way of triumph. The day being come, he made 
his entry. Bacon. | 

ExTzy [in law] the act of tzking puſſeſſion of lands. | 
_ Exrey [with merchants] the act of ſetting down the particulars of 
trade in their books of accounts. | 5 ; 

To make an ExrxY of Goods [at the Cuſlom-houſe] is the paſſing 
the bills through the hands of the proper officers. 

Ex Ta ad communem Legem. vec ENTRE, e. 

ExTey, ad Terminum gui prirteriit, a writ which lies for a leſſor, 


in caſe lands being let to a man for the life of another, and he 


for whoſe life the lands arc leaſed dies, and the leſſee or tenant holds 
over his term. | : 

Exrar Cauſa Matrimonii prælicuti, Lat. or entry for marriage 

ifed, a writ lying where lands or tenements are given to a man, 
upon condition that he take the donor to wife within a certain time, 
and he either does not marry her within the time appointed, or 
eſpouſes another, or otherwiſe diſables himſelf from pertorming the 
condition. 

Exrav in Caſi Previſo, Lat. a writ lying for one in reverfor: 
which he ſhall! bave againſt a tenant for lite or in courteſy, who 
aliens in fee. ons 

Exra v fine Afſenſu Capituli, is a writ lying when an abbot, prior, 
or ſuch as has a convent or common ſeal, aliens lands or tenements 
which are the church's right, without the aſſent of the convert cr 

ter, and dies, c. 

NTRY per le cui & Poſt, a writ which lies for a man diſſeized or 
turned out of his freehold, when the diſſeizor aliens and dies in pot- 
ſeſſion, and his heir enters. : 

ExTx1'es [with hunters] places or thickets through which deer are 
diſcovered lately to have paſſed | 


Tec Ex- 


E NV 


ot i and tron, San.] to wilt or wind round 


To F::rwe 


out: Ser Ixrwixe 
«4647 . r al.. ? 
Ext pot, Lot (Of ares, Gr. to make an impreſſion] the ace- 
tabulunt or tocket | 5 ; 
ExTy yo [uri Gr.) the joint of the ſhoulder with the 
arm. | : 
To xx: 'BMH.ATE.: rb att, (em; tur. ſup. of enubilo, from Nu 
hes, J. tand ww make Cear from clouds. 


"enn'o/ns, Lat.] fair, without clouds. 
Tr, verb act. [enucdeaturr, ſup. of cuuc ice, from na- 
u, Lat. a kernel] to iolve. to diſentangle. 

weten ta ton, the act of clearing or ſolving any difficulty. 

Exupa'trox, Lat. the act of making naked or plain, laying 
Open. Se. | 

Exveio'er, /abſt. Fr. 1. A wrapper, an outward Cale, a cover. 

No letter with an c-rvelope 
Could give him more delight. S$avift. 

2. In fortification] a work of earth ſometimes in form of a parapet 
or breuſt work, and ſometimes like a rampart with a brcaſt- work to it, 
called allo a ce, a countergard, a lrnette, a feilen, Te. ; 
© Te Exvitlors [erveloper, Fr.] 1. Io cover, wrap, or told up in 
any thing. 2. To furround with, to belet; to muſic up, to hide. 
ne mitt that exveleped them will remove. Lecte. 3. 10 line, to 

cover on the inſide. 
His iron coat, all overgrown with ruſt, | 
Was underncath exvel:pc4 with gold. Spenſer. : 

To Exvr'xow, verb act. [ervenomer, Fr.] 1. 10. infet with poĩ- 
ſon, to corrupt or impregnate with venom, to poiſon, It is never 
uied of the perſ-n to whom poiſon is given, but of the draught, 
food, or inflrument, by which it ;- conveyed. | 

Th' e , robe. MI ten. | 
2. To make odieu. - 
Ou what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenors him thut bears it. Shake eare. 
3. To enrage. 
She tirew the poi nous part. 
And fd it cep within Amata's heart, | 
'T hat thus c ſhe might kindle rage. Dan. 

F'<vianre {of erty] deſerving envy, ſuch as may excite envy. 
An aiabie med:ocrity of fortune. Carew. 3 

Lori [of c-47) one that envies another, or defires his downfal. 
His ences ard 4:45 diſcountenanced. Clarendon. i 

Evi , . Cee, Fr invidich, It. embidiojo, Sp.] 1. Bearing 
envy agu another. 2. Pained by the excellence or happinets of an- 
other. A man of the molt eie diſpoſition. Sidney. ; 

E NVU, add. {of envious] in an envious manner, malig- 
nandy with ill-will. Spirits fallen from heaven endeavour e:026://; 
to oburuct the wits that may lead us thither. Dappa. 

E'xviorsx255 [of crarions] envy, envious nature. | 

To Exvi'iox, verb aft. nee, Fr.] 1. To encompaſs, ſur- 
round, or [land about. On every fide exuiro:'d with huge mountains. 
Knelles. 2. To involve, to envelope. 

Frairon me with darkneſs whilſt I write. Dom. 
3. To ſairound hotly, to beſiege. 
A !c21on of foul nends 
Erin me. 
4. To ircloſe, to invelt. 
be folder, that man of iron, 
V hom 1b. of horror all enwiirom. 


Shak/peare. 


Clraweland. 


E<yingn, Fr, {in heraldry] ſignifies a figure, a hon or any 
eher 


thug, eininrpailcd about with other things. 
mn oo „the att of cncompalling, or ſtate of being 
et conratlcd round. 
een ede br. , the neighbouring places about a country. 
Exrra, Lai. the herb clecampane. ; : 
F , Lat, [a:irn, of u, in, and vw, Gr. a gum] the interior 
dot the gum. | | 
tre Lk [ormreral Ii, Lat.] numerable, that may be fingly 
nud up; 

To EXU MERATE, 
ers, Lat.] to nuuiber or recton up diſtinctly. 
die kinds of fn. Vase. | 

Feuutrination [cuumeratin, Lat.] 1. The act of counting over. 
2. ae nuirber told out. St. Paul's raumeration of duties. Sprar. 

to. Exu'xciaTs eau, u, Ip. of enuncio, from nuncius, Lat. 
a motlernur! to vner dr pronounce, to declare, to proclaim. 

Exvscty'TION- {of reneiatis, Lat] 2. Declaration, open procla- 
mation Ilie 1tacrawemal cnancialian is the declaration and con- 
gehen of it by men in Chriſt. Thlr. 2. Intelligence. information. 
T he conceptibus, cauuciaricns and actions of the intellect and will. 
J. 41. 

Fruu'xermive [coruciations, Lat.] that may be ſhewed, uttered, 
or pronounced. Declarative in reſpe& of the diſpoſitive words, and 
n9 #1 regard of the exwmciative terms. Azliffe. 

ExoUxciariveiy [of enunciative] declaratively. | 

wan (ever, Fr. inviato, It. enbiade, Sp. enviade, Port.] 1. 
A perſon, in degree lower than an ambaſſador, ſent from one tove- 
reian prince or ſtute to anather, upon ſome public affairs. 2. A pub- 
lic mi der in egal ſent from one power to another. Perſeus ſent 
end o Carthage. Drburtknt. 3. Any meſſenger. 

nir report the vital ee make, 
Aud uu new orders are commanded back. Blackmore. 

To Exer [ot ex and tar, Lat. to uſe] to accuſtom one's ſelf to. 
See. To IN UAZ. 

To Exuzz [in law] to take place or effect, to be available or of 
fo;ce. 

Emxuany fin heraldry] fignizes a bordure charged with beaſts, 
Se. 

Vo Ervy ier. Fr. invidiare, It. embidiar, SP. invi i des, Lat] 
1. Lo crude, to impart unwillingly, to withhold maliciouſſy. John- 
ſon, wao, by ſtodving Horace, had been acquainted with the rules, 
f-.racd to e437 others that knowledge. Dryden. 2. To hate another 


verb ad. {ontmmerare, Tt. enumeratur, ſup. of 
Particularly exu- 


tur excellence, happineſo, or ſuccets. Euuy thou not the opprettor. 
Proverbs. 


3. To gricve at any qualities of cxcelience in another. 


PT | 
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You cannot envy your neighbour's wiidom, if. he gives you good 
countet. Surf, 

To Exe. verb nent. w feel envy at the Foht of excellence or 
happincis, to be uneaſy at the goud fortune ot others; common! 
nn at. Who would ery at the proſperity of the wicked. 
4 3.0. 

Better be Exxw'o than piticd. 

Fr. Je wout mien faire onvic gue pitie It. Pac tote invidia che cem 
$4//75nc, Gr. Ons xoures rg U TAS. Lat. Aale invidiam 
guam milericortiam. I he meaning of all which is no more, than tl: 
it is better to be in that fate, or in thoſe circurfiances of life, whicn 
may rate ensy, than to be the objects of other mens compaiiion. 
Ihe conideuration of vw hich may ſerve as an admonition to us to em- 
picy our ut, ot diligence, and all lau ful means, to attain at leaſt to 
ſuch a condition of lite as may exempt us from pity. 

Exvy Ls, It. and Lat. exvie, Fr. enbidia, Sp. cmvurja, Port. 
1. An uncalinct> or grief, ariing from beholding the good qualitics 
or proſperity of others. 2. Kivalry, competition. I he little ewes 
of them to one another. Ded. 3. Malice, malignitv. You 
turn the good we offer into ey. Shake/jeare. 4. Public odium, ill 
repute, Edward Plantagenet ithould be in the moſt public manne: 
ſhewed unto the people, to ditcharge the king of the exvy of that 
opinion and bruit, kow he had been put to death privily. Bacon. 

To Ex wut, b act. [of wheel} to encompais. A word 
probably peculiar to Shakelpeace. | 

The grace of heaven 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 
Enxehee! thee round. Shakeſpeare. 

To Exw0'wr, verb att. [of wwmb] 1. To make pregnant. 
Me then he left exzv2med of this child. Set. 

2. To bury, to hide as in the womb. 

The Airic Niger fiream eawombs 
Itſelf into the carrth. Denne. 

To Exwolkthx, verb act. [of worthy] to render one's ſelf wort!:s, 
illuſtrious, or noble. = 

Jo Ene, verb af, [of hpeoppian, Sax.] to wrap up in. 

Exy'>TrRO% [wvrgw, Gr.] the lait or fourth ventricle in animal“ 
that chew the cud, which compleats the digettion. 

Eopt'enrice [of eodop, a hedge, and bruce, Sax. a breaking} 2 
hedge - breaking. | 

Eo't.iax, of or belonging to Holus. 

FE:"LIPYLE {of away, Gr. of eius, Lat. and vA, Gr. gates] an 
in!trament in hydraulics, being a round ball of iron or copper. with 
a tail to it, which being filled with water, and thus cxpoicd to the fire, 
produces a vehement blaſt of wind. 

Eracua's TICAL, Lat. [maxparx®-, of ew and exunty, Gr. to 
| ripe or advance to an acm a fever which grows continually 

ronger. 

_ Eya'ct [waxra, Gr. 7. e. additional ſupply] is a number that 


notes the excels of the ſolar year above the lunar, whereby the age oi 


the moon every year may be found out; for the ſolar year coutifiing 
of 305 days, and the lunar but of 354, the lunations every year gc 
11 days before the ſolar year; but thereby in 19 years the mcon 
linithes twenty times twelve lunations, and gets up one whole ſolar 
year ; and having finiſhed that circuit, begins again with the ſun, and 
% from 19 to 19 years; for the firſt year atterwards, the moon will go 
before the fun but 11 days, which is called the epac? of that year; the 
ſecond year 22 days; the third year 33 days; but 30 being an entire 
lunation, caſt that away, and three thall be the epa&? ot that vear, 
and io on, adding yearly 11 days. 7 
Eracr of the Year [with atironomers] is the age of the moon 
at the beginning of every year; 1. e. the time between the firſt minute 


of the firſt day of January, and the laſt new moon of the foregoing 


year. 

Fpaco'Ge {iraywyn, Of crayw, Gr. to introduce] 1. An importing 

or bringing in. 2. An examining of or diſcourſing with one by ciois 

queſtions or interrogatories, oh 
Eraco'cruni, Lat. the foreſkin. | 
Eraixzlric Poem [of man-, Gr. praiſe] comprehends the 

hymn, the epithalamium, the genetuliacon, or what eiſe tends to 

the praiſe or congratulation of divine perions, or perſons eminent 


upon carth, 


Ery:xaD1'PLOs!s, Lat. [:eraracinkuc;, of wa N , Gr.] a re- 
doubling. | EE abs 
 EpaxavieLos!s [with rhetoricians] is a figure, when they begin 
and end a ſentence with the ſame words; as, 4ind to bis friends, and 
to his cremies kind. In Latin this figure is called 22s. 

EraxA"LEIPSIS [cmaxanni;, Of erarcnzpBauy, Gr. to take up a- 
gain, and from thence to repeat or reaſſume a ſubjett] a repetition. 

EP:%altÞ!ss {with rhetoricians] a figure, in which the ſame 
word is repeated for enforcement ſake, eſpecially after a parentheſis ; 
as, :t {5 manifift they have erred, it is man:fe/i. 

EPpaxa"PliORa [ra οο,. of ra pεα, Gr. to refer, or rather to 
bring over again] f. e. a reference. 

Eraxarnoxæ [with rhetoricians] a figure, when the ſame word 


begins ſeveral ſentences or clauſes ; as, lic gelidi fontes, lic mallia pra- 


ta, ic nemus. 

Era'xopos, Lat. [:rars®-, of in; and a., Gr. aſcent, or re- 
taru] 2 return. | 

Eyaxopos {in rhetoric] a figure, when the fame ſound or word is 
twice repeated in ſeveral ſentences, or in the ſame ſentence ; as, 

Neither the light without its ſun, 
Nor yet the ſun without its light. 

Frax0'&T1051:+ [ eravgtucs, Of t,) , Gr. to ſet right or flraighs, 
and fiom thence to correct] correction or amendment, act of reſtoring, 
to the former ſtate. 

EraxorTHo0:1s [with rhetoricians] is when a perſon finds fault 
with his former expreſſions as too faint and weak, and corrects his 
diſcourſe, by adding others that are more ſtrong. 

Query, It this term may not admit of a greater /atitude; I mean, 
to expreſs the orator's carrecting his own — i in more caſes 
than here the mere want of ſirength is concerned. Does not St. 
Paul, in his ſpeech before the learned Athenians, give us a fine in- 
ſtance of this f gure, Acts, c. xvii. v. 27 ; and another in as maſterly 


Way, 


E PII 


way, ia his ſpecch at Ly+Tna, c. xiv. v. 16 and 17? In both 
places, methinks, a noble epercrtbois is viſible enough, as it ſtan» in 
our trayflation ; but in each ic will appear to a double advantage, it 
we contult the or1G1NAL. | 

Earn aksis, Lat. [emafdaigroy, of cui, over and above, and 
aFauw, Gr. to take away] a cutting or clipping over again. 

Erarunakstis {with phyſicians] a repeated blood letting, or any 
repeated evacuation. 

E'rarCu [:7z;7;, Gr.] the governor of a province. 

E'rarcR, Fr. (in horſemanthip] a word uſed in the manage, to 
ſignify the flinging of a horſe, or his yerking and ſtriking out with 
his hind legs. 

Eraruata [eragzara, of rav, Gr. to lift up] ſwellings of 
the glandules, or kernels behind tue ears, called parotides. 

Such is the name, by which this diſeaſe is expreſſed by Hiero- 
CRATES; but the moderns (as Gorrews obſerves) ſtile theſe ſwellings 
paratides, from the part affected fo called. 88 

Erau' Ur, Fr. [a ſho z in fortification} is the ſhoulder or baſ- 
tion of an angle. 

Erau'tmtxr, Fr. a ſhouldering piece, of paalr, a ſhoulder. 

ErauLuexT [in fortification] is a demi-baltion or iquare orillon, 
a maſs of earth, of near a ſquare figure, faced with a wall to cover 
the cannon of a caſement. | | 

ErauluetxrT, is alſo a ſide- work made either of earth thrown up, 
of bags or baſkets full of carth, or with faggots loaded with carth ; 
of which latter are made the eparlments of = pla. es of arms for tlie 
cavalry behind the trenches. | | 

Evavu'xes1s, Lat. [e rartreig, of x, and asg, Gr. to augment] 
an increaſe, a rhetorical figure. | | | 

Eye'xTHES1S, Lat. [of . to , and z, Gr. to plice, in 
grammar} the putting of a leiter or ſyllable in the middle of a word, 
as relligis for religis, indiperatur for imperator. ; 

Erkxraksis [iwmifryrcr;, of wn and . from tEry:cane, Gr. 
to — a plainer interpretation of that which was mentioned 
before. | 

E'raa [19'R8, Heb.] a meaſure among the Hebrews, containing 
dry, 3 pecks, 3 pints, 12 ſolid inches, and 4 decimal parts; and in 
4 things, 4 gallons, 4 pints, and 15 folid inches, wine mu- 


But TaryLoz, in his Hebrew concord:nce, ſays, it contains ſeven 
_ gallons, 2 quarts and } a pint, wine meature. | 

Eeve'pevu, or Erur'sru, Lat. 7 ith anatomiſts] the ſ ace from 
the hypogaltrium, or lower part of the belly, to the privy parts. 
Correa us. 5 = | 

Erursi 4, Lat. or Frirnt ity Leer, x22, Gr. a Aripling] 
the age of a ſtripling. at the entrance of the 15th year. 

Eruk'oka, Lat. -e, Gr.] the herb horſe tail. 

Eruk Leis, Lat. gu, of £74, upon, and e, Gr. to draw} 
a bloody ſubſtance brought up in ſpitting of blood; alſo a ſhiell or 
cruſt which is brought over ulcers. 7 | 

Gorræus takes notice only of this laſt figriGcation, but applies it to 
ulcers internal and external ; and adds, that if the cruſtule be ſome- 
what craſſe and ack, it is no longer called an elcis, but an car. 

EPL X'um [with anatomilts] the place from the hypogaſtrium, 
or lower part of the abdomen, to the lecret-. | 


Eruk“Lis [enac, of . and Ne, Gr. the ſun] a ſpot or freckle 


which p from ſun-burn. | 

Epit MERA [of u and nuren, Gr. a day] a fever that laſts but 
one day; alſo an inſect that lives only a day. 

Eyir'tERAL, or Ephe'MERIC, adj. Lan e., of :. upon, ard 
waeex, Gr. day] beginning and ending in a day. Ephemeral fit of ap- 
Plauſe. Wotton. | 

Erux'ukaks, Lat. birds or creatures that live but one day, and 
therefore hicroglyphically repreſented the ſhortneſs of man's life. 

EPHEmME RIDES, plur. of cphemeris, Fr. and Lat. [effemaeride, It. 
«Pnerrtss, Gr.] certain regiſters or aſtronomical tables, calculated to 
fhew the daily motions of the planets, with their aſpects, places, and 
other circumſtances throughout the year. Aſtrologers generally uſe 
thoſe journals in drawing horoſcopes and ſchemes of the heavens. 

E?HEMER!DIAN laß ephemeri,] of or per: alning to an ephemeris. 
Eruz'uksix z, or ErukukKiax [emeriuus, Lat. wares: 
Gr.] belonging to a journal, regiſter, or duy-book. 


Erurugkis Lieshgs, Or.] à regitter or day-book, a journal. Sec | 


Erulukkipks, | 
Month, and day, and hour, he meaſu:'d right, 
And told more truly than the epherreris, Dryden. 

Ernkurxis [with aſtrologers, Sc.] a journal containing obſerva - 
tions relating to the heavenly bodies, the daily motions and ſituations 
of the planets, eſpecially ſhewing their places at noon. 

Eync'MERIST Lergagigus, Gr.] a maker of ephemerides, one who 
eonſults the planets, one who ſtudies or practiſes aſtrology. Aſtrolo- 
gers and genethiacal ephemeriſts, that uſe to pry into the horuſcope of 
rativines. Hoxcel. | 

EpnHene rium, or Eruk'urzon [i nurer, Of l and wage, Gr, 
day] a kind of plant that dies the fame day it fprings, a may-lily, 
meadow-faffron. 

Epuz"ratr ON WORM, H. [of hrp::n, and worm] the fame with 
ephemera. A ſort of worm that lives only 2 day. Derham uſes it. 

Eruksri'a, Lat. [p. . Gr.) feitivais held in the city of 
Thebes, in honour of 1 irchtas, who is ſaid to have had a ſucceſſive mix- 
ture of man and woman; and therefore at that time they attired one 
firſt in a maſculine, 2nd then in a feminine habit. 

Eent'tx, Lat. certain judges at Athens, who tried cauſes of man- 
ſlaughter, who were fitcy in number, and were to be as many years 
old. 
Eenia'LTEs, Lat. [:$:adrrc, of wi, upon, and akvzua, Gr. to 
leap] a diſeaſe called the niglit-iuate, or incubus, chiefly affecting 

ſons aſleep, and lying on their backs, whoſe breaſt is oppreſſed by 

weight, that ſtops their breath. 

Eenar'pross, Lat. [Wiewor, Gr.) a ſweating or diſcharging of 
humours through the pores of the ſin. 

— 8222 Lat {of 7, Gr.] a ſaddle, or other harueſ., for 
— . | | 


—— — 2 — 
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 Epnippryrs {with anatomitts] part of the 05 ſphenoides, or cod + 
ike bone, in which the pituitary glandule is placed, 5 

. ron [p, Heb.] a garment worn b, the prietts of the Jews, 
which were of two forts ; the fuſt was made of gold, tuned cotton, 
blue, purple, and crimſon, Cc. this only was worn by the g cf 
when he fate; it covered the back and the breatt, and on tins 
ſhaulder were tet two onyx tones, on which were en raven tune nam” 
of the twelve tribes; whe the le croſied the Ing liprieit's brea?, 
was a ſquare ornament called the brea{l plate, in which twelve preci- 
ous tones were ſet, with the name of the twelve tribes of Iſtael en- 
graved on them, one on each ſtone. Ihere were others of lin: 
ouly, for the inferior priefts, c. 

Tay LOR 's delcription of the htg 1 75 1. x ephod, is as follows : ** A 
garment worn by the Jig pricf, u hien of iciating in the temple, ric l. / 
en:braidered with a curious vurtety of colours and ſigures. It was rut 
on cver all the other garments ; and reached but a little below ti 
1::d{ig of the body. It had no fleeves ; and was faltened on catch 
thoulder by two pieces joined together by a gu Latten, on which 
vas 2 precious STONE eugrat 'd4 with the names of the tu clue tribes, 
fix on one ſhoulder, and fix on the other. A ge of the fame cu 
rious work was faſtened to the cphod as à part of it, and ſerved to 
gird it over the heart or paps, to the high pricit's body.” Tar - 
Lor's Hebrewy Concord, I foall only add, en pant, that though the 
veſlure. in which the angel {yoronaTING the great Ii ee Fe 


pri: fin) appeared to St John in the apocal) pie, ua. St. / 1 
well obſerves) of the facrrd-tnl Eind: yet from its reackiog {+1 22 


Lis [ft it appears 3 ot to have been the ETO. With wo mac'y +c- 
cviacy are the propletic ae formed ; the ephod not being 
worn by the high-prictt, uvlefs, when iu in the temple. de 
Rev. Ci. v.13, compared with the above-viven defcription. 

Fr:iita, or Kris us Lat. IDN, Gor.) a continuce fever pro 
ceetimy from cold phlegm, wherein heat and cold is felt at the 14” 
ume in every part of the Lade. 

Eeinati tov, Lat. [( arzei's, of enicauu, Gr. to return] a 
ſpeech, or a copy of. veries, IEturnu thauks to the ved: for a tais 
retun from a long journey or voyage. made by tome periou of H, 
at an entertainment made for his friends. | 

Eriacrt L. n, Gr. with rhet rician,] a caſting or putting: ir) 
a Hure, M hetein the repectuon of the fame word, at the bevinnins 
ot ſeveral ſentences, has reſpect to the matter; whereas in the figur: 
eparniiepis, it has regatd clucſy to the iltle. 

E'ric, «4. (%, Lat. a , of ., Gr. a word] a nirca- 
tive, rehearſed not acted. It is utually ſuppoſed to be heroic, 
or to contain one treat action atehie e by a hero. The epic prov nn 
is more for the manners, and tlic tragedy tor the paiſions. Dv u 

But, with fulmittion to Mr, D: den's 1 tue ene 
(and very /trang ones too are Colo to bath. 

Eric Pzem, is a diſcourſe invented with art, to form the manner? 
of men by inſtruction, deſigned under the alegories of ſome my ee 
action, which is RI LATID in worſe, after a probable, divertuy, ant 
wonderiul manner. B/ thus defines it; and it agrees ver, we! 
with our ide of an epic poctu ; though Aitietle fays epic portry 

2kes uſe of diſcourſes in wer/e and jr . Dacier agrees with 
him; but we in Engiand have all our poctry in verſe. And we rant. 
diſcourſes in profe, although there my be tte texture of a ſetion i 
them, among what we call tables, an ails, notung to be epic poo - 
try, but what i in verſe. Sce H zorcP. wn, 

When Boſſa ſays, K Larro, he fems there judiciouly e- 
rough to have pointed out one 2:4 ference beta cen the 
e/ic_compoſiion, and that which is calculated for tae Ae 


Some Gras ACTION, With its proper 2PPenUlges and 9l-. 


d-nts, characters, ſentiments, Ke. 15 CA4NiON tO both. bur 
what is. Hate by the poet ſor hi mule} is one thing; and 
what (through the 4% compoſition; 1 72% or dre by the 
parties concerned, is another. 

Eric Peet, one who wilte: an epic form. 

Eeics, epic poetry. 

Eeica'kPrura [mir nmmecys Gr. of =, upon, and 2:52, Gr. the 


wrift] a medicine outwardly applied © the wid, live a platier or put - 


tice, to drive away intermitiing fevers, 
Errcau:s, Lat. [of ci and awe, Of xz, (f.] a foul fore or 
crully ulcer, that ſometimes happens to tile black of te oye. 
Erick'biuu, Lat. Irres, of xn >, Gr. grief] a func al ſong, 


or copy of verſes in praiſe of the dead, an elcgy. 


Your own anthems ſhall bec me 
Your lalling ce. Sani. 5 

Ericxxr, adj. LN, of ws and oh 2 Gr. common | common 
to both ſcxes. ; | 

Eercext Gender [in grammar] a gender which contains both ſexc 
under one termination, whether maſculiue or feminine. 

Erickxa“sT ICs, %. ere FIRE, ot £76 amd x: 2230/4, Gr.] me- 
dicines, which by their emplautic victue, ©. take away the force of, 
and moderate the acrimonious humours, and aſſuage the paiaful ſenſa- 
tion of the parts affected. 

Gonk tus adds, that they are allo called catceraf{ics, and no wor - 
der; for both terms are in their £ ry 101.6GY derived from one commer: 
Greek root, which ſignifies to mix, and by mixing (I ſuppole) to wr. 
rect and tem per. | : x : 

FeicyarI Katy, /. [of mm, upon, Zea, Joy, and zax's, Gr. 
evil] a jo, for the misfortune of others. 35 

Erichi'xt ua, Lat. {ragienpr, Gr. with logicians] an attempt 
or endeavour, an argument tor proving or clearing of auy matter, ct- 
pecially ſuch an one as conſiſts of many propoſitions, depending o 
upon another; whereby at laſt ſome particular p int i nude our. | 

Eyicnt RE565, Lat. [r. elg. Gr. with ſurgeons] an iu 
ſetting about, a dexterity or readineſs in diſſecting animal bodies, 

Ericno'rpis [of . and y:20n, Gr. a ſtring or intelline] the me- 
ſentery. Gorr@s. — 

Epicii'xT#, Lat. [- wmjru᷑ra, of .be, Gr. to incline] earth- 
quakes that move 2 : : 

Erico'tic Region [of t and u. -, Gr. hollow, whence the 
word coſen is derived] that ſpace on both fie} over the gut calon 

Ericornosis, Lat. [of . and xa, Gt.) dceafnets. 
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ter css, Lat. {erixcacy;, Gr.] 2 mingling together or tem- 
ering. . 
; — [:Tixg104;, Gr. approbation, eſtimation, judgment ; in 
phyſic] the making a judgment of a diſeaſe. | 
EricTe'x10x, Lat. [of + and x7#;, Gr. the pubes] the part upon 
the pubes. | 
 E'preure, . [picurien, Fr. epicurs, It. and Sp. epicureus, 
of epicurss, Lat.] a diiciple or follower of Epicurus, one wholly 
given to voluptuouſneſs and luxury. The epicure buckles to ſtudy. 
che. 
Erick ax, f. [of gpicure] a follower of the ſect of Epicurus, 
one who holds the phihological tenets of Epicurus. 
Ericurtax, a4. luxurious, contributing to luxury. Epicurean 


cooks. Shakeſpeare. 
Ericuxtkax Philoſopty, in this, atoms, ſpace, and vity, are 
laid down as the principles of all things. Epicurus held that the uni- 


verſe conſiſted of atoms or co of various forms, magnitudes, 
and weights, which having been diſperſed at random through the in- 
menſe inane or ſpace, fortui only concurred into innumerable ſyſtems or 
worlds, which were thus formed, and afterwards from time to time 
increaſed, and diſſolved again without any certain cauſe or deſign ; 
without the intervention of any deity, or the intendance of any pro- 
vidence. To ſupply the want of a /+þcrintending mind, he ſuppoſed 
is ae, tho" deſcending in ftrait lines, to converge, otherwile they 
would not meet; not conlidering that this {irefion of their motion 
as a mere hypethefis, and as inexplicab/e (from the known properties 
of matter without ſome external agent, as the =-ho/e of his ſcheme. 

Ericurt'axisv, or E'prcuritsm [epicurijme, Fr. epicuriſmo, It.] 
1. The doctrine or philoſophy of Epicurus. 2. The practice of an 

epicure, or voluptucus prion ; ſeniual and ure. To call 
muniſicence the greateſt {enſuality, a piece of epiecuri/m. Calamy. 

To Ericw'stAE., weorb t. [of ꝙicure] to live voluptuoully. 

E'ricyci +, Fr. {epicicls, It. and Sp. eficyclus, Lat. of r., 
Gr.] a little circle, whoſe centre is in the circumference of a ; 
or it is a ſmall orb, which being fixed in the deferent of a planet. is 
carried along with its motion, and nevertheleſs carries the body of the 
— fattencd m it, round about its proper centre by its own pecu- 
iar motion. Thus our philoſophers have had their ricrioss and ;//- 

ſapterti Lypath:fes, as well as our divines. 

EerCy CLODD, ſubft. [of emuuxncn2n;, from n, , and ., 
Gr. form; in geometry] a curve generated by the revolution of the 
2— of a circle along the convex or concave part of another 
C:i.C 
Percy EM, Lat. Ie , of im; and xvnpa, Gr. a foetus] the fame 
as {upe:ſartation, or the conceiving again before the firii young is 
brought forth. 

 Friprvil'a, Lat. [ens Ha, of =: and JS, Gr. the people] a 
extching or contagious diſeaie, communicable from one to another; 

as the plague, ſmall pox, &c. 

Errve'uic, or Eprpe'mICil, adj. [cfidemigue, Fr. epidemico, It. 
and Sp. epidemicus, Lat. eniSupurt,, _ 1. Falling at once upon 

reat numbers of people, as a plague. Epidemic diſealc. Bacon. 2. 
— prevailing, common among all the people. Amuſements 
equally laudable and cp:dexie among perſons of ions. Fut. z. 
Unive:fal, general. | | | 

They're all in all, | 
Scotland's a nation epidemical. Cleoveland. 

Ermrucal Diſea/c, a general or ſpreading diſorder, as a plague 
proceeding from ſome corruption or malignity in the air, which ſeizes 
g eat nu mbe-s of people in a little time. 

Eymi#uivn, Lat [of u, upon, and d-, Gr. the people] the ſame 
as endemius, but is frequently uſed in a more extended fignification, 
to expreſs an infection which ſpreads itſelf over ſeveral countries or a 
large ſpace in a little time. I ſhould rather have ſaid that an 
end:mial dileaſe is a topical diſeaſe, 5. e. iar to ſome - 
t.cular place or country. An epidemic diſeaſe, what has a — 
able ip: cad or run, and this, whether it be im from abroad or 
nn. Thus the $MALL-pox was the endemial diſeaſe of the Arabian, 

is tote [with their conqueſts) it got footing in other countries. But 
the ſmall pox, then only was epidemic witu the Arabiaxs, when having 
a coni:derable ſpread amonglit them. | 

F,riDE"MICALNESs [of ezdemical] univerſality or commoneſs of in- 


tection, Ec. | 
Frpe'kuis, Lat. [ee phus, of . and S. gHa, Gr. the fin} the 
ſcart-1h.n of a man's bod. | | 


E21'0©»15, Lat. [:wdeo1;, of cas and d, Gr. to bind] the binding 


cf a wound to ſtop blood. 

Eribe Mus, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ligature, bandage or ſwathe 
for a weurd or ſore. 

Feirrpy: ts, or Eribi'b vu, Lat. [ed egg, from . and 3. 
2, double, of 2:6, Gr. two] a body of veſſels, the figure of which 
reſembles crooked veins, 1wolien with ill blood; the greater glube or 
bunch of which is faſtened to the back of the tefticles, and — 
to the veſiel that carries the ſemen. I prefer Dr. Kxir's account; 
who lays, „ that the yzoDucT1ONS from the inner fide of the turica 
6b .43irea unite at the axis of the tefticle, and form a cover to ſome 
{mall tubes. which at one end of the zefticle pierce the tunica albuginea 
and unite mito ot can, which by /eucrel tarnings and windings upon 
the per part ©: the zeffzcles, forms that body which we call epidighmis, 
coveled with a thin production of the albuginea.” Kuil's Ana- 
tony. p. 94- | 

EriC A UM [+7:42iw, Of ins and n, Gr. the earth] the lower part 
of a circle in which a planet moves, next to the earth. 

EeP1G4'STRIC Artery { with anatomilts] a branch of the iliac artery, 
di; ributing itſelf among the muſcles of epigaſtrium. | 

Eridasrxic Ferns, the Rank veins. 

EY ju [emryzrgcs, Of rms and yarns, Gr. the belly] the fore- 
part of the abdomen or lower belly. 'Che upper-part of which is 
called the hypochondrium ; the middle, umbilicalis, and the lower, 
hy pogaitrium. 

Eerct'xtma, Lat. [:m1y:nua, of t and y:urpas, i. e. to come into 
bewy after or upon aint er fill in being] that whach is added to any 
thing over and above. 


Ericexzaza [in a phyſical ſenſe] that which happens to a diſeaſe 
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hike a ſymptom. Or, more correctly, thus: A fymptom, with 
BoERHAAVE, is id preternaturale, quod ex morbo, ©. i. e. what ariſes 
out of the diſeaſe, as from a cauſe; but which yet may be Jiflinguijtc 
from the diſeaſe itſelf, and from its proximate cauſe. Whereas an - 
genema is, quod morbs ſuper accedit ex diver/c a frærtedentibus origin. 
7. e. what comes a diſeaſe, but from an origine different frum the 
ing. Boerbaave's Pathology. Set. $1. 

Ericru'ris, Lat. [of i, 3 and er, Gr. the buttock 5 
the upper par of the buttocks. 

EricLo'TT15, Lat. [ereyAwr's;, of cr: And aurla, Gr. the tongue | 
the aperture of the tarvnx, the fifth cartilage or griltle of the larynx, 
the cover of the flap of the wind-pipe ; a thin, moveable cartilage in 
form of a leaf of ivy or little tongue. 

Erico'xaT1s, Lat. [:2ynar, of wn, and yay, Gr. the knee) tl 
pattle-pan, or whirlbone of the knee. | 

E'riceam [Aigramme, Fr. epigrama, Sp. efigramma, It. and Lat. 
of errypappa, of =, upon or after, and yzappa, Gr. a wiiting] a 
ſhort poem or compoſition in verſe, treating of one only thing, and 
ending in ſome point or lively ingenious thought. Doft thou think [ 
care for a ſatire or an epigram. Shakeſpeare. vce EriLoGUE. 

Erianauuna“ Tic, or Erickauua TICAL, adj. [pigrammaticus, 
Lat.] 1. Dealing in epigrams, writing epigrams. Ejigrammatical 
poet. Camden. 2. Suitable to an epigram, belonging to it. Above 
conceits of epigrammatic Wit. Zdaijen. 

Ericaauua“rTisr 1 Fr. efigrammatiſia, It. «ms. 


— Gr.] a maker of epigrams. The epigrammatif{ Martial. 
cacham. | 
Ericra"wwme [in French cookery] a particular way cf dreſſing 


meat. 

Eeicra'enr, Lat. Iran, of tn, upon, and fan, Gr. wri- 
ting] at: inſcription or title on a ſtatue, Tc. | 

EeiLEPsY [epilepyic, Fr. epileffia, It. epilepſia, Sp. and Lat. «=«- 
u, of r Gr. to invade or ſeize this diſeaſe is a 
convelſion of the d, body, ſays Gorrzus ; or ſome of its parts, 
ſay others; with a loſs of ſenſe. *Tis alſo called the comTiat and 
SACRED diſcaſe. The ſirſt, as ſome ſay, becauſe the courts or at- 
ſemblies of the people were — (if not difotv'd) when a per- 
ſon was ſeized with it. The latter from its being ſuppoſed to be of the 
preternatural kind, a no hee, a Gad. ſent diſraſe, and not like the 
reſt, to be reſolv d into ſecond cauſes. And on either foot, I ſuppoſe, 
was it call'd the soxTiC, 7. e. guilty diſeaſe. Tho' Hi re- 
jects theſe notions with the higheſt reaſon ; not only (if J remember 
right) from its yielding, like other diſeaſes, to the ordizary methods of 
cure: But alſo becauſe theep and goers in particular are ſubjeR to it, 
and on atv © iy whok bode 822 has „ to be 
overc barg A with a bad-/melling lymph ; which ſhould to point out 
a na cauſe. Ln coy 4 Morbo. 

Erirz'rsiA Inteſtinalis, Lat. [with phyſicians] a convulſion, which 
ariſes from things which fret the bowels, a diſeaſe which frequently 
_ s to children. 

PILEPSta Pueroyum, Lat. — phyficians] convulfions with 
which infants are frequently ſeized. 1 

Erilk rric, or EriLEPTICAL, adj. [gti, Fr. eguletico, It. 

epilepricus, Lat. of -wπ -g, Gr.] act or troubled with an epi- 


lepſy. | 
| „ Ch. Gr.] medicines good againſt epi- 


lepſies. 
Ee11.0c1'sMa, Lat. [of epilagi/mus, Lat. 


,, Gr.] acompu- 
tation or reckoning ; 1 conſulted 


o the opinion of phyliciaus, when 


concerning the cure of a diſeaſe. 


E'er1LoGUe, Fr. logo, It. and Sp. epilogas, Lat. of Nees, of 
, eter, and 2 8. yan in SP AP, a ſpeech ad- 
dreſſed to the audience, when the play is ende; uſually containing 
ſome reflections on ſome incidents in — , and particularly thois 
of the part in the play acted by the actor w i a 

Erilocur [in rhetoric] is the conc ian of an oration, or a recapitu- 


lation. wherein the, orator ſums up or recapitulates the ſubſtance of his 


diſcourſe, that it may be * in the minds of the auditors, who 
are frequently confuſed in their thoughts by the number and variety 
of the thiags they hear. „if the two words ep7gramand epilogue 
are not reſolvable into the ſame etymology ? I mean, that fignification of 
the Gree4 prepoſition es, as it anſwers to our Engliſh word [ar TER] 

125% (and in which lies the poignancy) of the one coming 
in the /-/e, and the wHoLz of the other in the ſame manner. See 


EpiPHONEMA. 


To Er1i'LoGrze [erinopitopas, Gr.] to recite an epilogue, c. 
EriLorſica, Lat. [er, of wi, and 142 a peſti- 


lence] medicines inſt a peſtilence or plague. 

1 1 Gr.] the medlar, a fruit. 

Eriur'xIA [a law word] expences or gifts. | 

Erruent'biun, 4 a . bolus. _ 

Erino'xE, Lat. [eryacrn, Gr.] continuance, ſtay, perſeverance. 

Er iuoxE {with rhetoricians] a figure by which the fame cauſe is 
continued and perſiſted in, much in one form of ſpeech ; alſo a repe- 
tition of the fame word to move the affection; as thus, thus it pleaſed 
him, &c. | 
Errux“rniun, Lat. [of ute, Gr.] the moral of a fable. 

Erixt'ciox [er, Gr.] a triumphal ſong, a ſon for victory: 
alſo a feaſt or rejoicing on that account. f 

Erixy'cTives [re res, Gr.] pimples that are painful in the 
night, and ſend forth matter; alſo a fore in the eye, that renders the 
light dim, and makes the corners of the eye water. | 

Eriraxoxt'suus. Lat. [of ers, or after, and wage&1owe;, Gr. 
a fit] a term which phyſicians when a patient is ſeized with 
more fits in a fever than are uſual. | 

Eriyrpo'ueTRY [of em, fedis, Lat. of a foot, and uf, Gr. mea- 
ſure] the menſuration of figures that ſtand upon the ſame baſe. 

Erie #x0'Mexa [of it; and Farxyos, Gr.] ſigns in diſcaſes, 
which appear afterwards. | oe 

Eer'yHany [epiphanie, Fr. epiſania, It. and Sp. epiphania, Lat. 
eniPana, Of wr, and Paw, Gr. to appear] an appearing of a light, a 
manifeſtation. 

Errruaxr, a church feſtival celebrated on the 12th day after 
Chriſtmas, or the nativity of our Saviour, in commemoration 2 
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ing manifeſted to the Gentiles, by the rance of a miraclious 
blazing ſtar, which conducted the magi to the place where he was. 

2 xn of em:ww, Gr. to call out, or exclaim 
AFTER) is an exclamation containing ſome ſentence of more than or- 
dinary tenſe, which is placed at the end of a diſcourſe. It is like the 
laſt blow, where two perions have been fighting, and gives the audi- 
tory a cloſe and lively reflection on the ſubject that has been treated on. 
Virgil gives us an example of an epiphonema : 

tan animis calefiibus ire ! ö 
Or, in that noble imziration of the Roman poet, which our Milton has 
ven us : 
po In heavenly breaſts cou'd ſuch perverſeneſs dweli ? 
Preachers who abound in epiphonema's. Swift. 

Eer'ynora, Lat. [exi9%;a, Gr.] 1. An attack, an onſet. 2. (With 
rhetoricians) a figure in which a word is at the end of ſeveral 
ſentences ; bur differs from epiſtrophe, in it has reſpect chicily to 
the matter. 

Eeiynora [with logicians] a concluſion or conſequence drawn 
from the dl in a ſyllogiſm. 

Eriyyora [with phyſicians} 1. A violent flowing of humours into ary 
part, eſpecially the watering or dropping of the eyes; occaſioned by 
thin rheum, which is commonly called i:v./untary weeping, and conti- 

nually flows from the corner of the eyes, either t, or without an 
INFLAMMATI1ON, ſays Gorrzzus. 2. The fall of water into the teſtes, 
as in ſomc kind of ruptures. | : 

 Epiynitoser'nmouns Plants [of . van, a leaf, and ow: 
Gr. ſeed; in botany] ſuch as bear their ſeed on the back of their 
leaves; and are the ſame that are called capil/arics. 

Eeiray'ss, Lat. [r. ug,, of . ne, Gr. to grow to, or upon] 
accretion, as one bone wiich grows to another by a ſimple and im- 
mediate joining ; but with ſome kind of entrance of one bone into the 
cavity of another, tho' without any proper articulation. 

Eeiyay'ss Vermiſurmis, Lat. {in anatomy] two eminences of the 


cerebellum, ſhaped like worms, which keep open the paſlage from the 
thicd to the fourth ventricle. 


EeriyLa'sma, Lat. a pultice, the ſame as cataplaſma. 

Erirrr'xis, Lat. [enmmati;, Gr } 1. Chiding or rebuking, reproof, 
rebuke, an upbraiding or tauuting. 2. (With rhetoricians, a hgure 
which by an elegant kind of upbraiding, endeavours to convince. 

EereLo'ce, Lat. [er, Gr. a folding in, @ platiiry or inter- 
weaving] with rhetoricians, a figure exprefling a gradual rihing of one 
clauſe of a ſentence out of another, much atter the manner of a climax ; 
as, he having taken his lonſe, be brought out his family, and having 
| brought them out, {ous them. | 

EyriPLo'ic, adj. of or 12 to the epiploon. 
Erirro'ibrs Len Nludig, OT £24@A: er, the caul, and 528. Gr. form] 
a term applied to the arteries and veins, diſtributed through the tub- 
ſtance of the epiploon or caul. 
ErieLo'rs — Lat. [with anatomiſts] a branch of the cœliac 
artery, which runs through the right fide ot the inner or hinder leaf of 
the omentum or caul, and the gut colon, tha: is next to it. 
Exrirrois Sirzſfra, Lat. [in anatomy] a branch of the cœliauc artery 
that is beſtowed on the left fide of the caul. r out of the lower 
end of the ſplenica, and runs to the hinder leaf of the caul, and the 


colon joined to it. | | 

Erirrois Pefica, Lat. [in anatomy] a branch of the ſplenic ar- 
tery, ſpringing out of the lower end of the ſplenica, and running to the 
binder leaf of the caul. 

EerieLoo'CELE [Ne, Of , the caul, and an, Gr. 
a tumour] a kind of heruia, tumour or rupture, when the caul falls 
into the ſcrotum. | 

Ep1yLoocoai'sTes, Lat. [of , and ahl, Gr. to carry] a 
fat, big-bcllied man, that has a very great caul. | 

EeirLoo'MPHALUM, agar jo". ſurgeons] a rupture, when the na- 
vel ſtarts by reaſon of the caul that is iwollen and fallen down, or the 
eutrails bearing too hard upon it. 

E'e1eLoON, Lat. [Cn , Gr.] the caul, a cover ſpread over the 
bowels in the ſhape of a net, and abounding with blood-vellels, whole 

uſe, in part, is to cheriſh the fiomach and guts with its fat. 
Exirrosak cov puALos, Lat. [of r., case, ficth, and R 
a:5, Gr. the navel} a fort of tumour of the exomphalous kind. 

Eriroko'uA, Lat. (em mupupa, Of N f, Or. to harden like a 
callofity] a kind of hard brawn in the joints. | | 

Erraks, the great interpreter of the gods among the Egyptians. 
He was painted with the head of a hawk. | 

Erisakct'biun, Lat. [of ., and ozgxivo, Gr. a carbuncle] a 
kind of dropſy. | OE Ou | 

Eer'scniox [ ., ẽ x, Gr.] the ſhare-bone. . 

Eri'scor ac [t, Fr. epiſcotate, It. epiſcopotus, Lat. of - 
#279, Of men πνιe , Gr. to take care of or overlook] church govern- 
ment by biſhops, or the ſtate or quality of epiſcopal government. 
There was litle more than the name of epi/copacy preſerv d. Claren- 
2 0 | l 1 

1'SCOPAL, adj. Fr. /copale, It. obiſcal, epiſcepalis, Lat. 

1. Of of — to a * * — fro 44 2 tw 
authority. Rogers. 2. Veſted in a biſhop, To take away epi/copal 
juriſdiction. Hooker. | 

| Eriscora'LES ['a/s le, Lat. [with anatomiſts] two thin ſkins or 
membranes in the pulmonary vein, which hinder the blood from flow- 
ing back to the heart. 

Eriscor a Lia, Lat. [in old records] the ſynodals, pentecoſtals, and 
other cuſtomary dues, which uſed anciently to be paid by the clergy 
to the biſhop of their dioceſe. 

Eerscoya'Liaxs, or EriscoParians, thoſe of the epiſcopal party, 
ard retainers to the church of England, who prefer epiſcopal govern- 
_ to all others. , 22 

ri'scorarr [iſcepat. Fr. epiſcopato, It. epiſcopatus, - 
renn, Gr. ] the © *a 1 
Frisco rico [of piep, a biſhop, and c«ds, Lat. to kill] a 
killer, or the act of killing a biſhop. | 
Erisg ua sia [cer ,, from wand onwanu, Of ona, Gr. a 
gn] the very inſtant of time when a diſeaſe firit ſeizes on a perſon. 

E'prsobe, Fr. [ie, It. and Sp. swuocdic, from tan, as, and 
eco, Gr. an entrance or coming in] with » Sc. a 
or relation tack'd to the principal ſubje&, that is ſep#rable from it, 
yet naturally riſing therefrom, to furnuh the work with a variety of 


ſlut again at pleaſuic. 
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,cvent:, or to give a plcaſing diverſity, I ſhould cloſe rather to 0g, 
tis ſo artfully inter rower with the main plot or acuon, as w J er 
ward the grand caTasTROPHE. 

Eriso pic, or Er150'DicaL., adj. [epi/cdique, Fr] of or belongin; 
to an epiſode, contained in an epi Epriſeaical ornaments. Dry.ten 

EyiSea'sTiIC, adj. [eg Tire, of rms, and can, Gr. to ow] 
1. Drawing. 2. Bliſtering. This is now the more frequent, thoug 
leſs proper tenſe. 

_ Eyrsea'sr1CS, ſalſf. [emowarma, of z , Gr. to attract] me- 
dicines which draw bliſters, or attract humours to the part. 

Eerspha'ria, Lat. [ rwioPzuia, of :T1, above, and D,. Gr. a 
— certain windings or turnings in the outward ſubitance of the 

rain. | 

EriSTa"res, Lat [cmrarn;, of , over, and gu, Gr. to ſtand] 
— perſon who has the direction and goverument of a peo- 
ple. 

EpiSTEMO'NARCH [of emirzua, ſcience, and avs, Gr. dominion} 
a dignitary in the Greek church, whoſe office was to watch over the 
doctrines of the church, in every thing relating to the faich, and to 
inſpe and ſurvey them as a cenfor. Sec Covxcis. 

Eer'sTLE [epitre, Fr. iſbola, It. Sp. and Lat.] a leer This 
word is ſeldom utcd but in poetry, or on occaficus d, 4a yp and w- 
lemnity. Looſe — violate chaſle eyes. Dry. :, 

Eer'srLEz [of epijt/e] one v ho reads the epile, in a cothe ral or 
collegiate church; alſo a icribler of leiters. | 

Ee1's70Lar, or Eei's10LAkY, adj. [eifo/aire. Ur. gi of 
epiſlela, Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining, ro epittes or Ice, alte there 
2. I ranſacted by means of letter Fiel gortetre ni , e 

ErisToLOGR a'PHIC, adj. [of lia, Nat. aud , Cre) Of oY 
pertaiuing to the writing of Iotters or epiſllis. . | 
Erisroa, Lat. [enge, of , aid cb, Gr. the mouth | 
the utmoſt gaping and niceting of vetlels. 1 
Feisro'ntun, Lat. [Cee Gr.] in hydraulics, a plug or in- 
ſtrument, by the application v hereof an aperture may be op“π̊4 any 


Er isa rn , Lat. [of sri, of , upon, and gp, Gr. 
to turn} the frſt vertebra ot te neck, that turns round upun the axis 
or ſecond. | | 

Eer'sTRoPne, Lat. (emo; r, Gr. a turning or alteration, an irg 
back] with rheworicians, a gure wherein feveral icntences end in the 
ſame wad ; as, arbiticn jerks to be next 19 the lit, after that t» tt 
equal d the Lift, then ts be cli ard ale ve the beſt. 

Eet3r Lav, Lat. fegt Nu, of t., upon, and xs, Gr. a co- 


lumn; in archize&turc} that which is now called an architrave, which 


i: the firſt member of the cutablature, and is u ſually broken into two 
or three diviſions termed fac iar, i. e. ſuathes, ſhets, bards, or lifts. 

Eerraea [epctaphe, Fr. , It. epitafia, Sp. ita, nm, Lat. 
rapie, Of whe r rage, Gr. 7. c. upon a tomb or movuracnt} an 
inſcription on a ton b or monument, which, ſays a certain author, 
ſhould commemorate the name of the dece ed and his progeny tivly ; 
his country and quality brieily ; is life and victues modeſtly, and his 
end chriilianly exhorting, rather to example than vain-glory. WIIite 
mine epitaph. Shakeſpeare. 

Ert'Tass, Lat. [emirack, of r ν, Gr. to ſtretch out] a ſtretch- 
ing or ſtraining with vehemence, or intenſeneſs ; alſo an amplity- 
ing or enlarging on a ſubject. | | 

Erirasis [in comedy, Sc.] the buſieſt part of that or any other 
play, before things are brought to the height. 


Eertass [in phyſic] the increafe, or growth and heightening of a 


diicaſe, or a paroxiſm of a diſeale, eſpecially of a fever. I he cpitafis 
is called by Hippecrates, n an Te wap:cuope, i. e. the beginning of a 
fit; or, as Cal. Auceliau explains it, cum adhuc nova wel u en 
fuerit paſſio, &c.“ | | | 

PITHALA'MIUM, Lat. [epithalame, Fr. epits/anco, It. pie al,.t 
Sp. cmJanapu, of wi, and Sa, Gr. a bed] a nuptial fong or 
poem, which was uſed anciently to be cheats fed at wWeddine, in com- 
mendation of the bridegroom and brice ; wiilavg ti em a truitiul iſſue, 
and all things conducing to a happy liſe. 

Eriruku, or Eri'ThEMaA, — LE, of w., an- 28. h, Gr, 
to place] a medicine applied to the more noble ports ui the body; 
alſo any outward application, generally of a liquid form likxe a ſomen 
tation. 

E'erraeT [epithete, Fr. epitcto, It. citheton, Lat. ., Gr. a 
thing put or added to] 1. Epithets, with grammariaus, are adjectives or 
— put to ſubſtantives, expreſſing their natures or qualities; as, 4 
generous ſpirit, a violent rage, where the words generous and violent 
are the epithets expreſſing the qualities of the mind and paſſion. 2. It 
is uſed by ſome writers improperly for utle, name. e epithet ol 
ſhades. Decay of Pie. 3. it is uſed improper for phraſe, expreſ- 
fion. For which of my good parts did you firſt ſuffer love for me 7 
Suffer love ! a good epithet. Shakeſpeare. 

Eriruv'uk, a medicinal plant of a very extraordinary nature and 
figure. Its feed is very ſmall, from which ariſe long threads like 
hairs, which ſoon per iſſi as well as the root, unleſs they meet with 


ſome neighbouring plant both to ſaſtzin and feed them. It grows in- 


differently on all kinds of herbs, and writers attribute to them the vir- 
tues of the plants they grow on, but thoſe moſt uſed in medicine, are 
ſach as grow on thyme. | | 

Eriri'ussis [exrrripnos, Of milan, Gr. to chide] a rebuke or 
check; the ſame in rhetoric that is called the * | 

Eri'rour, Fr. It. Sp. and Lat. I- eren, of eapilepue, Gr. to re- 
trench] an abridgment or reduction of the principal matters of a largo 
book into a leſſer compaſs. A plain and ſhort eiteme made, contain- 
ing the chief and moſt material 3. Locke. | 

870 Eri“ TrouizkE, verb act. [of epitome} 1. To abridge or to r*- 
duce into a leſſer compaſs. | 
Who did the whole world's ſoul contract, and drove 
Into the glaſſes of your eyes, 
So made ſuch mirrours and ſuch ſpies, 
That they did all to you epitomize. Donne. | 

2. Leſs, properly to curtail, to diminith. We have epitom:zed many 
particular words. Addifon. : | 

Eriromtzkx, or Errrouisr [of ::7.e) an abridger, one 
that writes epitomies. 

Eei'TRITUS [emirG®-, Gr.] a foot of a Latin verie, conſiſting of 


tour 


E QU 


Fer fylobles, where the ßen ſehable is hort, and all the reſt long. 25 


froutas tes; the ferond is made out of a truchaens and a ſponda us, 
where the tut fen -le is long and the ſecond ſhort, and the tuo latt 
2. lor gn e bee; the third i compounded of a ſpondæus and an 
iembie, v here the tuo belt hh able are long, the third ſhort, and 


the lati lors, 14 b:; the forth confitis of a ſpondæus and 
a troche , wile the three firſt ſyllables are long, as incantare. 
FEering ens nos, Lat. ſrnmrwyaru Þ>, Gr. with rhetoricians] a 


runnivg over things with 2 great twattneſs; a figure, wherein the ora- 
tor run huttily over ſereral things, either for brevity ſake ; as, Czfar 
invaded the borders, tonk the city, and purſued Pompey ; or elle to 
craze thee he ſpeaks to; as, ſtand ſtill, firs; what brought vou this 
va; 2 vhoare you that appear in arms? M hither are you marching ? 
Fri TROPE, Lit. I-, of if ν, Gr. to permit] permithon, 
4 committing of an affair to one's management; with rhetoricians 
wa fgure, wich the orator grants what hie may freely deny, in order to 
obtain what ke demands. This figure is ſometimes uled to move an 
nemy, and fot before his view the t:orror of his cruelty. To this end 
he is invited to do all the miſchiet he can. q 5 
Erirrorys, Lat. [wrirern®-, of enirpermex, Gr, to adminiſter] 
a kind of judge, or rather arbitrator, which the Greek Chriſtians, 
under the dominion of the Turks, crect in the ſeveral cities to ter- 


niuate the differences that rife among them, and avoid carrying them 


before the Turkiſh magiſtrate. 

Prev Gurxon, Lat. See DirzrvGrNxON. 3 

Errztu'x1s, Lat. [«miLiu2ic, of «+> and rn, Gr. to join] a 
joining topether. | | | : 

EyLoys” ſin heraldry] difplay'd; as aigle lee, is an eagle diſ- 
_ plaved, which is not always to have two heads, See DrepLayeo. 

Epxtumaſtois, Lat. [e Ae“, Gr.] expiration, the act or 
faculty of breathing out. 

E'roci, E'roc a, or E rocua, Lat. [efogae, Fr. ep:ca, It. and Sp. 
epreba, Lat. M. of tn, upon, and xv. Gr. to hold, to ſuſtain or 
liop? a chronological te:m for a fix d point of time, whence the years 
are numbered or accounted ;; or a ſolemn date of time counted from 
{1c memorable action, as the creation of the world, &c. Memo- 
r bleu tas and t Broxn. The year fixty the grand epsch of 
fa!hood. - Scath. | | 

1 Erocn a, takes its name from the emperor Julivs Cæſar's 
reormotion of the Roman calendar; which was done 45 years before 
te inch of Chriſt, in the year 708 from the building of Rome, and 
in the -31t Oly mpiad. | 

cen ef Chri/, is the common erocha throughout Europe, com- 
meycing from the nativity of our Saviour, December 25, or rather, ac- 
ceding to the vulgar account, from his circumcition, the 1ſt of January. 

Erociia o/te Creation, according to the computation of the Jews, 
i« the year of the Jul'an period, 953, anſwering to the year before 
Chit, 3761, and commences on the 7th of October. 

Dice tan Eroch i, or the Erocna  Martzrs, is the year of the 
lulu period 4297, anſwering to the year of Chriſt 283. It is fo 
e ed from tie great number of Chriſtians who ſuffered martyrdom 
under the xeien of that emperor. 

Aratic Erocia, or art Erocn a. takes its beginning from the 
Pipht o! the prophet Mahomet from Mecha in Arabia, July the 6th, 
e 623. | g | 

„r F,yocy x, began much about the ſame time as the Diocle- 
ſun ep + ha began. | 

Pol. Frocua, called alfo the Jeſdigerdic Erocna, took its date 
fa the coc nation of Jeſdegerdis, the laſt Perſian king; or, as 
ether: l, from the Perſians being conquered by the Ottomans and 
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Sardcers, A. C. 632. 8 
Elrard, Fr. [, It. cdu, Lat. s., of ww, after, and 
£3, Cr. tong] one of the numbers of that fort of Lyric poetry, of 


u the ode, of Pindar conſiſt. The ſtanza following the other 
to (fe and antijir ple, which aniwer each other in every ode, 
„aas one epode anſw es to anther in /ewrral odes. 

ihe erode was ſung by the prieſls ſlanding ſtill before the altar, 
n the turns and returns of rophe and antiftrophe. | 

(ern, it this ſag. compared with the ETYM9LOGY, 13 not a key 
i e Ur and primary fenle of the word? See Epilogue, Eri- 
-:-x+- va, and the like. | 

, Lat. s, of im and v3, Gr. a ſhoulder} an hood, 
fu? a univeriity Rudems and hrery-men wear. It was alſo 1 far) 
a pp: of the Jewith high-rriefſt's veſture. See Eruob. 

Fro [with auntennilts] the upper part of the ſhoulder, other- 
wiic cilled aan. 

Frolurnatun, Lat. [:ropalkw, of in and eng., Gr. a 
ravel] a plifier, or other medicine, applied to the navel when it ſtarts. 
iro), or Eportt', Lat. [r , Gr. in poetry] 1. Is ſtrictly 
the hiftory, action, or fable, which makes the ſubject of an Epic 
53.71. 2. An Epic or heroic poem. Tragedy borrows from the 
eſs 77. D ry. ſer. 

vrisd, a market town of Eſſex, 17 miles from London. 

Ergon, a muket town of Surry, 16 miles from Londen. Long 
ſamous for its 1incal Waters. 

F'eii.any, cd. [{alaric, of culan:, Lat. a feaſt] of or pertaining 
to a fealt or banciuct. 

Four a mien ratte, Lat.] a feaſt or banquet. Brown uſes it. 

E'ruit, i t. [ws Gr. ] a carneous excreſſence in the gums, fo 
urge as 19:.ctincs to hinder the opening of the mouth. Bruno uſcs 
it. | 

Everoerry Heat, Lat.] great banquetting. 

E.. i, 04). , Lat.] teafting often, liberal in feaſts. 

Ernie, . [ epuletica, Lat. of ] ena, of r νο, Gr. to 
eicntrive] med:c ines that ferve to biing ſores or ulcers to an eſcar. 
Co 08TH, a market town of Lincolnſhire, in the iſle of Axholm, 
130 nales from London, 

Eu I ſquudilitas, Lat.] equality to itſelf, evenneſs, the 

et 91 cement of ſome things in reſpect to quantity. The egrabiliry 
nd con itance of their motions. Rar. 


1 
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in a rank or 


1 
Euer {aqrobites, Lat.] equal to itſelf, alike, of the fame pro- 


E Q U 

Fqranrse Action [im philoſophy] is fuch 2 motion as always c n 
tinucs in the tame degree of velocity or ſw iſtneſs. 

EqQuante Retardation [in philoſophy] is when the ſwiftnef« of fe. 
vrral bodies is promoted or hindered, and is eaacily and unitorn / 
the ſame in all. | 

F'quaurintss [of enable] capable of being made equal. 

Ln, adv. [of equable] equally, uniformly, evenly. Cheyze 
utes it. 

EqQuat. . {-2el, Fr. exnale, It. roual, Sp. ignel, Port. agua, 
Dat.] 1. Like another in bulk, or any quality that admits com 
ien. neither orcater nor leſo, neither better nor worſe. 2. Idequa = 
to any purpote, adapted to any end. The Scots truſted not their 
own nun. bers a c4zel to fight with the Engliſh. Claren. 3. Even, 
uniform. An ci temper. Dryden. 4. Being in juſt proportion. 
To make my commendations egra/ to your merit. Dryden. 5. Im- 
partial, neutral, not byaſiel by any fide. Equal! and unconcern'd 
| took on all. Dryden. Let them alone or reject them, it is equa! to 
me. Chezze. 6. Equitable, alike advantageous to both partic. 
Equal conditions. 2 Maccaber;, 8. Being upon the fame terms. 
Equal in ſpoils with themſelves. 2 Maccabees. 

Ear AL, . {from the adj.] 1. One who is upon the ſame 
level with another, neither inferior nor ſuperior to him. Thoſe who 
were once his egza/;, envy and defame him, becauſe they now fee 
him their ſuperior. #d2/:n. 2. One of the tame age. I profitted 
in the Jews religion above many my equals, Gelatians. 

To Eu, werb at. Legaler Fr. agguagiiar, It. ygualar, Sp. æguc, 


Lat.] 1. To make equal. 2. To rife to the ſame ſtate with another 


perſon. No body ſo like to equa! him. Trumbull. 3. To be equal 
to. One vhole all nut cal Edward's moiety. Shahefrarr. 4. 
To reconpence tuily. Anſwer'd all her cares, and equal d all ker 
love. Di den. 

Equ at Aeg [im geometry] are thoſe whoſe ſides incline alike to 
each other, or that are meaſured by ſimilar parts of the areas ol circles. 

F.avai Circles, are ſuch whoſe diameters are equal. 

Equat Figures, are thoſe whoſe arcas are equal, whether th- 
houre be hnular or not. 

Ee Hyperboia:, are thoſe whoſe. ordinates to their determ; 
nate axes are equal to each other, taken at equal diſtances from their 
vertiices. 

Equat, Sslidi, are thoſe which comprehend and contain each a. 
much as the other, or whoſe ſolidities and capacities are equal. 

Egu ar Arithmeticel Ratios, are ſuch, wherein the difference of 
the two lefs terms is equal to the difference of the two greater. 

To t'qual:ze, or To Equalis:, verb af. [of equal) 1. To 
make even, to make ſhares equal. To equalife accounts. Freren 
2. To be equal to; an obſolete ſenſe. To equalize and fit a thing 
bigger than it is. Drgby. 

Equa'titTy, or E'qualxess [egalite, Fr. egualita, It. ygualdad, Sp. 
equaiias, Lat.] 1. The quality of being equal or alike, a likenet-, 
with regard to any quantities compared. Egrality of two domeſtic 
powers. Shakeſpeare. 2. The fame degree of dignity. This equa- 
/ity wherein God hath placed all — 2 Sareft. 3. Evenncts, 
uniformity, equability. An equality in conſtitutions. Brown, 

EqQuatiryY of Mind. a certain ſteady, ever, and uniform turn or 
temper of mind ; of which the ingenious author of the Table of Cturs 


in Engliſh Verſe, has, in his notes, given us the moſt rich and ami 


able deic: iption, in the perſon of SocxarEs. That divine philoſo- 
pher (iays he) was a remarkable example of that ever temper and 
co tant cheerfulneſe, which are the natural fruits of iznocerce and wer 1 - 
DOING : no accident dfcorcerted him; no affront red him: he Exe 
Jovi has poverty; he maintained an EQuaLITY of miNnD on every 
occaſion. He alway returned to his houſe with the ſame feveer and 
pleuſant aſpect with which he went out; nor did he change coun- 
tenance when he received /ertence of Drarn, or when he put the 
bowl of frifom to his mouth. The Table of Crrs in Engliſe Verſe, 
wit) Notes. 
EQqualiTY, was repreſented by the ancients, in painting and 
ſculpture by a middle aged woman, holding in her right hand a pair 
of ſca!cs, and in her Icit a ſwallow's neft, in which was the hen feed- 
ing her young. | 
Circle of Equality [with aſtronomers] a circle uſed in the Pto- 
lemaic ſyſtem, to account for the eccentricity of the planets, and re- 
duce them to a calculus with the greater eaſe ; this is called alfo the 
circle of the eguant. | | 8 | | 
Proportion Fl Equality even ranged, is ſuch wherein two terms 
cries are proportional to as many terms of another rank, 
compa:cd to each other in the fame order, i. e. the firſt of one rank to 
the firſt of another, the ſecond to the ſecond, and fo on, called in 
Latin, preortio ex gu ordinata. 
Proportica of Equality evenly diſturbed, is ſuch wherein more 
than two terms of a rank are proportional to as many terms of another 
rank, compared to each other in a different, in or diſturbed 
order, wiz. the firſt of one rank to the ſecond of another, the ſecond 
to the third, Cc. called in Latm, proportic ex ax9quo perturbata. 
EquatitTy [embvlematically] was repreſented by a lady lighting 
two torches at once. | | 
Equality [with mathematicians] the exact agreement of two 
things iu reſpett to quantity. 
Equality [with algebraiſts] is a comparifon of two 4 
which are equal both really and repreſentatively, i. e. equal in both 
eſfects and letters. 
E'quatLy, adv. [of g] 1. In the fame d 
perſon vr tuning. Equal; impatient. Rogers. 2. 
Equally ſwift. Locke. 3. Impartially. 
We ſhall uſe chem 
As we hall find their merits and our ſafety 
May equal; determine. Shakeſpeare. 

4. In like manner, in equal parts. 

E'qual#ess {equaliras, Lat.) equality. | 

 Fqva xGULaR, adj.{of uns and angulus. Lat.] having equal angles. 

Equant'21itTy, or Equaximousxtss [ equanimitas, Lat.] cven- 
neſs of mind, —_— ; a calm and quiet temper upon all events 
of fortune, cither good or bad. 

EqQua'zrmovs [rquarimis, Lat.] endued with equanimity, nei- 
ther clat:d nor depreſled. | 


with another 
venly, unifurml;. 
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E'quaxT — A J r in che 


plane of the deferent or eccentric, for ulating and adjuſting 
certain motions of the planets. 
Equa'riun, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb aliſander or lovage. 
Equa'T10Nn, Fr. — It. of gnatie, Lat.] the act of mak - 
ing equal, an equal diviſion. 
QuaT1ON [in algebra] an expreſſion of the ſame quantity in two 


different that 15 „ but equal terms or denominations 3 as 
= to 36d. 
2 (with aſtronomers] is taken from the proportion or 


ation of time, or the difference between the time marked out by 
the ſun's apparent motion, and the time that is mcalured by its real or 
middle motion ; according to which clocks and watches ought to be 
adjuſted. To frame tables of equation of natural days to be applied to 
the mean motion. Holder. - rin the 1 
Eau Trion, or Optical Preſtbaphærreſ [in the Ptolemaic theory 
the — is the angle 3 two 255 drawn from the centre of 
the epicycle to the centres of the world and of the eccentric. 
EquarT1oN, or Phyfical Profthapherefis, is the difference between 
the motions of the centre of the epicycle in the quant and in the 


eccentric. a 
Eav ar tox, or Total Proſihapherefi;, is the difference between the 
mean and true motion, or the angle made by the lines of the 

true and mean motion of the centre. 
EquaT1on of Time, is the difference between the ſun's true longi- 


| tude and his right aſcenſion, or the difference between mean and ap- 


t time. 


Equa'ror [qzater, Lat.] on the earth, or the Fquinedial Lire, iu 


the heavens, and the ſame that by mariners is called the line by way 
vf excellency, a great circle of the ſphere equally diſtant from 
the two poles of the world, or that divides the heaven or globe 
of the univerſe into two equal parts, north and fonth ; it pafies thro' 


the eaſt and weſt points of the horizon, and at the meridian is raiſed 
as much above the horizon as is the complement of the latitude of the 


place. Whenever the ſun comes to this circle, it makes equal days 
and nights all round the globe, becauſe he then riſes due eaſt and fers 
due weſt, which he doth at no other time of the year. lrris. | 

EqQuarTo'rlaL, adj. [of equator] pertaining to the equator, taken 
at the equator. | | 

Eque'zy, or Eur rar [ccuyer, Fr.] 1. An officer who has the 
care and management of horſcs of a king or prince, mailer of the hor&, 
2. Grand tables for horſes, furniſhed with all convenicncics. 3. The 
lodgings or apartments of the equerries or prooms. 

QUEs, Lat. a horſeman, a man of arms; a Roman knight of a 
middle order between the commonalty and peerage. | 
 Eques Auratas [i. e. gilded knight} the Iatin term for an Engliſh 

ight, in ancient times none but knights were allowed to 
ild their armour and other military furniture. | 
EqQue'sTFIAN, adj. [equeſire, Fr. and It. egarfris, Lat.] 1. Per- 
i an or knight, belonging to the ſecond rank in 
Rome. 2. Appearing on horſeback. An eque/iriar lady appeared 
upon the plains. Speclator. 3. Skilled in horſemanſhip. 
EqQuia NGULAR, adj. [equiangle, Fr. equiangorare, It. of rquas and 
ul, Lat.] that has equal angles, legs or fides. | 

QUICRU'KAL, or Equicku'RE, adj. [equus, equal, and cruris, 

of cras, Lat. a leg] 1. Having each of the three legs of a trian- 


- gle of equal length. 2. Having two legs of an equal length, and 
An equicrure triangle. Digiy. 


each longer than the baſe, an iſoſceles 
Eqguicrural triangles. Brown. 
EqQuicv'Lus, or E'quus Miner, Lat. [with aſtronomers] 5. e. the 


little horſe, a northern conſtellation, conſiſting of four ftars. 


Equip1i'FFERENT {in arithmetic} if in a ſeries of three quantities 
there be the ſame difierence between the firſt and ſecond as between 


| the ſecond and third, they arc ſaid to be continually eguis erent ; thus 


3. 6, o, are continually equidifferent. 

Diferetely FqQuwierirENST, is, if in a ſeries of four quantities 
there is the ſame difference between the ſirſt and ſecond as be- 
tween the third and fourth; thus 3, 6, 7, and 10, are diſcretely equi- 
different. | | 

EqQuipi'sraxce {of rquzus and dftantia, Lat.] the ſtate of being 
equally diſtant. | | | 

Equibi'sraxT [egquidifiante, It. of e£quns and difians, Lat.] that 


V, of an equal diitance ; equiily diſtant from another thing. Ray 


it. 
Equibt'sTAxTIY, adv. {of equidiflart] at the ſame diſtance. 
Equipi'sTaxTxtss [of rquiarfiant} the Nate of being equidiſ- 


| tant. 


Equiro'rxmiTtY [of un, and firma, Lat.] likeneſs in form, uni- 


| form equality. Equifermity of motion. Brown. 


Equita'TERAL, Fr. [ equilatero, It. æguilaterus, Lat. ual- ſided. 
having all ſides equal. Fer e Bacon. 12 

EqQuiLATERAL Hyperbo/a, one whoſe aſympto:es do always interſect 
each other at right angles in the centre. If th 
any hyperbola be equal to its parameter, tlien all the other diameters 
will alſo be equal to their parameters. 

To Eu BAT E. verb act. [ æguilibro, Lat.] to balance equally, 
to keep even, with equal weight on cach ſide. An equilibrated mag- 
netic needle. Hoyle. | 

EquiLiBRA Tiox [of equilibrate] the aft of keeping the balance 
even, an equipoiſe. The equi/ibration of either hemiſphere. Brown. 

Evi AIT Y [equilibritas, Lat.] equal weight or poiſe. 

Iz EqQuili'Brio, Lat. {in mechaniim] when the two ends of a ba- 
lance hang exactly even and level, ſo that they neither can aſcend or 
deſcend, they are ſaid to be in equilibr:o. 

EquiLr'sxiuM [equilibre, Fr. equilibric, It. and Sp. of ægu⁰erium, 
Lat.] 1. Equality of weight and poiſe, equal ballance. 2. Equality 
of evi „ motives or powers of any kind. I hings ate not left in 
an equilibrium, to hover under an ind:ffercnce whether they ſhall come 
to paſs or not. South. 

QUIMU'LTIPLES [in arithmetic and geometry] are numbers and 
* multiplied by one and the ſame nun ber and quantity; or 
uch numbers or quantities as contain their ſubmultiples an equal 
number of times ; as 12 and 6 ate ca;mwultiples of their ſubmultiples 


4 and 2, inaſmuch as each of them contains its ſubmultiple three 
runes. | 


e tranſverle diameter of 


EQU 


Equixt'ces3ary, adj. [of and g ,,, Lat } equilly n=. 
A It is uied by ater in Hadibras uo 5 
Qu1X0'CTIAL, . [rquinettialis, of ht, equal, and mx, 
Lat. night, ſo called, becauſe when the "gs ſs Beer it, the 
days nights are of an equal length over all parts of the carth} 4 
great and immove.ble circle of the ſphere, under which the equatac 
moves in its diurnal motion. he equinoctial is commonly con- 
founded with the equator, but there is a difference ; the equator Le- 
ing moveable, and the equinottial immoveable, and the equator be. 
ing drawn about the cony x ſurface of the ſphere, but tie equinocual 
on the concave turtace ot the magnas orfis. 
Eixo TAL, adj. [of goon 1. Belonging to the equinox. 2. 
Happening about the time of the equinoxes. 3- Bring near the equi- 


noctial line, having the properties of things near the equator. 


Pining with equizs&:al heat. J. + hilips. 
Equixoctial Dial, is that whoſe plain lics parallel to the equi- 


EquixocTtaL Points {in aſtronomy} are the two points where the 
equator 2nd ecliptic interiect each other. 

Equixo'cT1aL Caiure, is that pailing through the equinoQial points. | 

CoLuRE. 

E'quixox — Fr. equine, It. equinicio, Sp. of ,vquus and 
nx, Lat.] 1. The equinoxes ate the preciſe times in which the fun cn- 
ters the firſt points of Aries and Libra. when the day and night arc of 
equal length. Ihe autumnal 1quincx is on the 23d of Septumc cr, the 
wernal equinex is on the 211t of Mach. 2. Equality, even meatue : 
proper. 

4 of * but ſee his vice, 

"T's to his virtars a juſt , 
Phe one as long as th' other. 
3. Kquinoctial wind. A pociucal uſe. 
The patiy,c v + was good; the wind 'tis true 
Wa, forewhat high, but that was nothing new, 
No mote than viul! g Blew. Dex. | 
Equixu'ueracr, ad. {of at; and am-, Lat] baving tt. 2 
ſame number, conſitting of the tune number, Abuchnot uſe; it. 

Toirgury (quiper, Fr.) 1 is provide or furnith for a tonmin. 
2. Lo furaith, to ft forth, to {+ our for a vin a, Tc. 3. To ac- 
Comer ;, a, d 65:7; A tir'et, Eq 154 iz 2 1:diculuus habit, hen they 
fancy thomiclve: in tlie hetght of the mode. . %u. 

Las trank, Fr. 1. Furvituic tor à horſczuan. 2. Carriage t 
ſtare, a ch ele. 

irn! dat hand, 

Celeiil cg.zeace, Aen. 
3. The provition of all ting ne, fr a voyage. or journey, ac. 
coutrements, furniture, attire. 1. d of war with his Rete £94 
fage. Sproſer.. 4. Attendance, roi. 

I'bink what an fange thou halt in alr, 

And view with {corn to ase and a chair. Pope. 

Edutrackb, adj. [of egurpage } wooouted, attended, having (l. 

did habits and retinae. 

A goouly train 

Ot "(quires and ladies couipared well. Speer. 
Eadvira KARL E, 4%. {of 4guus and par its, Lat.] compourable. 

Equi'rakatts [rquiparata, Lat.] things compared or made 

ual. 

— {in heraldry] is a term uſed for a *night equipped at all 
points. | 

Equirz'xpexCY {of equa, and gen ts, Lat. to hang] the act of 
hanging in equilibrio or equipoiſe, the fate of not being deter:nin'd 


either way. South uſcs it. 


EqQur'emexT F[equigement, Fr.] 1. The act of fiting out a ſees, 
or cquipping or accoutring. 2. Equipage, accomre;nent. 
Equieor's: [eraipord;, Fr.] an equal weight, equality of force. 
An equipoiſe of humours. Gn le. | 
EqQuiev'LLESCE, or Equird LLEANTSES {guts ei, Lat.] equi- 
lity of force or power; alto a logical term made ute of Wien teveral 
propoſitions iignify one and the ſawe thing, though it de exprotied ate 
ter ditrerent manners; as, at evbẽ,,⁰e Mun i, {rarned, t Ma is 
learned. be | | 
EqQur1PO'LLENT [equipelent, Fr. equijc{mnic, It g li, Las. } 
being of equal force or ſigniſic ation, equi: alent. Lacon vis ft. 
EqQuiro'xDdErANCE, or Equieo'xbrranct [of . equal, 294 
fon du,, Lat. a _— equality of weight. | 
Equiro'xDERANT [of .rquus and u, Lat.] equally ballancing 
or poiſing, being of the ſame weigh: Their bodies cquiponderant to 
water. Raz. 
To Equiro'xptr aft, verb nent. [of guns and ponders, Lat.] to 
have an equal weight with any thing elſe One pound A at D will 
wiponderate into two pounds at B,"iFhe diſtance A D is double unto 
B. Within. : | 
Egwiro'nDEAOUs [of £guus and forderfer, Lat.] that is of equal 


weight. , 3 
* [of equipenderous] the quality of being of 
equal weight. | 8 VE 
Equiro'xpious, a4. (perhaps miſyritien for equifporderous ; | cf 
gun, equal, and piadus, Lat. a weight] equally weighing on either 
part. An indifferent equiponatous neutrality. Gu. 
Equiyye't {in heraldry] ſignifies a knight equipped, .. e. armed 
at all points. 3 
Equr'yPeD, adj. fart. [of equip, equi/pe, Fr.] furniſhed, accou 
ter d. Sc. 
 Equi's14, certain games celebrated at Rome in the month. vi 
March with horſe races, like our juſts and tournements in hougur v; 
Mars in Mars's field. LA 
E'quiTaBLE, adj. Tr. and It. 1. Juſt, due to juſtice. 2. Lon 
juſtice, impartial. g 2 
E'quiTaBLExEss [of equitable] righteouſneſs, juitne!:, ca.” 2. 


ſs. 18 
E'quiTaBLY, adv. [of equitable} juilly, reaſonably, impartialty 
EquiTa'TURA [in old Lat. records] a liberty of riding or Carp ths 

griſt and meal from a n ill on horſeback. 


E'quiTY 2 Fr. equita, It. eguidad, Port. æguita,, Lat.]! 
The virtue of treating all men 3 t the rules cf right reator 
5 :.% 
I 


E R A 


and juſtice, honeſty, 
to be hke unto them. Huter. 
| ſerved in the court of chancery. ; 
Equity (in a law ſenſe} has a double and contrary meaning, for 


3. (In law) the rules of deciſion ob- 


one enlarges and adds to the letter of the law, extending the words of 


it to caſes unc>preiſed, yet have the ſame reaſon ; whereas the other 
abridges and rakes {rom it: ſo that the latter is defined to be a correc- 
tion of the lau, generally made in that part wherein it fails. 

Crurt of Equity, is the court of chancery, in which the rigour of 
the common law and the ſeverity of other courts is moderated; and 
where controverſies are ſuppoſed to be determined according to the 
exact rules of equity and conſcience. 
 Equr'vaLexce, or Equir'vaLexcy [equivalent, Fr. equivalenza, It. 
rquivalentia, of ques, equal, and wales, Lat. to be worth] equality 
in nature, quality or circumſtances between ſeveral things propoſed. 
Equivalence or parity of worth. Smalridge. 

To Equ1'vaLExCE, verb next. [from the ſubſt.] to be equal to. 
Brown uſes it. | 

Equ!'vaLENT. adj. Fr. [equivalente, It. of gu valert, Lat.] 1. 
Being of equal worth or value. 


| n 
Well nigh equivalent, and neighb'ring value. Prior. 
2. Equal in any excellence in general; with 7. 


No fair to thine 

Equivalent or ſecond. Milton. 
3. Equal in force or power; with te. 

A ſtrength 

Equivalent to angels. Alten. 


4. Having the ſame cogency or weight; having uirh. The conſide- 
ration of public utility is judged -42:Valent with the eaſier kind of ne- 
ceſſity. Hooker. 5. Having the ſame import or ſignification. Terms 
equivalent. South. 

EqQur'valexT, /ab/. a thing of the ſame weight, worth or value. 
A full equivalent. Rager:. 

Equi'vocal., adj. [-quivoque, Fr. equivcee, It. and Sp. equivocus, 
Lat.] 1. Having a double or doubtful ſignification, meaning different 
things, or that, the ſente of which may be taken ſeveral ways. Words 
of different ſigniſication taken in 711 are of an egquivecal ſenſe. 
Stilling fleet. 2. Incertain, doubtful, —_— diverſe ways. 
Farwocat Grreration [with philoſophers] the 2 of 

plants without ſeeds ; inſects or animals without parents, in the natu- 
ril way of copulation between male and female, which is now be- 
lwrcd never to happen; but that all bodies are produced univocally. 

Equi'vocal, . [7qzruya, Lat.] a word of doubtful meaning, 
and ambiguity. Two or three wretched equizocals. Dennis. Equi- 
vocal terms (with logicians) are ſuch terms whoſe names are the ſame, 
but their natures very different. 5 

Active Equivocals, are words common to ſeveral thi 
diſſerent ſigniſication, i. e. to feveral things which have a fimilar eſ- 
tence, corre ſponding to the ſimilar denomination ; as, taurus, a bull, 
and tnurus the conſtellation, and mount Taurus. 

Pac Eeuivocarls, are things fignified by ambiguous names, as 
a fron, a mountain, and 2 2 b - 
Equivocir Sig, {with ſurgeons] are certain accidents or ſigns 
Fattures of the ul ich —_ figns called — | 

Equivocar Heri [with grammarians] a word that comprehends 
mne hantcations than one, or which ſerves for different notions. 

Equi vocally fol g, ; agquiece, Lat.] 1. Dubicuſly, am- 
biguouſ y. with a mental reſervation. South uſes it. 2. By uncertain 
or irregalar generation. Bentley uſes it. 

Equi'vocal.NEss [of equivocal] equivocal quality, or being of the 
ſane n:me but different quality, ambiguity. Norris uſes it. 

To Fyavi'vocate {cquizeguer, Fr. equivicare, It. equivocar, Sp.] 
to ſpe}: doubtfully or ambiguouſly, to ſay one thing and mean another. 
Faite eq:4cating tongue. Smith. 

Fevivoca' tion, Fr. [equivzocatione, It. equitocacion, Sp. of ægui- 
* cue. at.] a double meaning (in moral theology) is ſtrictly under- 
tto0d of a term or phraſe, with two different ſignifications; the one 
com:ron and obvious ; the other more unuſual and remote ; the latter 
ot ich being underitood by the ſpeaker, but the former by the hear- 
eis, they conceive ſomething different from one another. 

Equvivoca'tor [of (quivecate] one who uſes doubtful words, one 
u ho equivocates or uſes mental reſervation. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

Fi10ntax, af. {of ju, Lat. the ſca] belonging to the ſea. 

Evie [with aftronomers] the horſe, a conſtellation, the former part 
of which, as far as the navel, is the only part to be ſeen. Aratus writes 
that he was the ſame as opened the fountain in Helicon with his hoof, 
v hich is called Hippocrene. But ſome will have him to be Pegaſus, 
who few to the ſtars before the fall of Bellerophon Which ſeems 
to others to be incredible, becauſe he has no wings; therefore Euri- 
pides will have him to be Menalippe, the daughter of Chiron, who 
was debauch'd by ZEolus ; and being with child, fled into the moun- 
tains ; where, being about to be delivered, her father came in ſearch 
of her. She, upon her being taken, that ſhe might not be known, 
pray'd the might be transformed ; upon which ſhe was turned into a 
mare. And, upon the account of her own piety and her father's, 
Diana placed her among the ſtars; and becauſe ſhe remains inviſible to 
the centaur {for he is believ'd to be Chiron) the lower parts of the 
body of this figure, becauſe of the modeſty of the womanith ſex, are 
not ſcen. 

Fa- latu, Lat. [in aſtronomy] the fabulous winged horſe, cal. 
led Pegatus, one ot the northern conilellations, conſiſting of 20 ſtars. 

Equus Ceoopertrs, I. at. Iiu old records] a horſe ſet out with a ſad- 
dle and other furniture. | 

Ex ſe n and on, Sax. er, Du. and Ger. tec, Gr. er, ir, or, and ur, 
Heut. cr Lat.] the comparative termination of adjectives. Being ad- 
ded to verbs, it ſignifies the actor or doer, as commander, fighter, 
«ralter, &c, he who commands, fights, walks, &c: m 

Fe, a ſyllable in the middle of names of places, comes by contrac- 
tion from the Saxon papa, dwellers. Gib/on's Camden. 

E'a a. fabi. Tera, Lat.] the account of time from any particular 
date. See ERA. | 

Er:D1a"riox [of eralio, from e, and radius, Lat. a ray] emiſſion 
of rays, radiance. Ihe cradiations of true majeſty. K. Char, 


2. Impartialitr. They mult ia: wity allow us 


hings in a very | 


ERE 


To Es A Der, verb af. ¶ ſradicare, It. era ſicatum, ſup. of . 
dico, from e, and radix, Lat. a root] 1. To pluck up by the roots. 
Aconite to be eradicated. Brown. 2. To 1 utterly, to cut off, 
to end. To cradicat: the diſtemper. Arbuthnor. 

Erxapica'TiONn [of eradicate] 1. The act of tearing up by the ro- · 
utter deſtruction. 2. The ſtate of being torn up by the roots. Ihe 
roots of Mandrakes give a ſhriek upon eradication. Bro vun. 

Ex a bicarivr, ach. [of eradicate] proper to eradicate or root nut. 

Eza'picaTtive Cure [in medicine] is ſuch an one as takes away 
the cauſe, or roots of a diſtemper; in foppoſition to palliative cur: 
which relieves for a time; but not reaching the cauſe of the diſorder 
does not remove ut. x 

Fra'picatives, ſab. [in medicine] ſuch medicaments as work: 
powerfully, and do as it were root out the diſtemper. 

Ea axAAchA [remacxn;, Of wards, alms, and agyy, Gr. com- 
mand] a public officer among the ancient Greeks, who directed the 
diſtribution of alms and proviſions made to the poor. 

Exa"xrnewun, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb chamomil. | 

To Exa'st [eraſum, ſup. of erads, from e, and rado, Lat. to ſcrape, 
eraſer, Fr.] to ſerape out, to deſtroy utterly, to cut off. 

Ez a'stD [in heraldry] ſignifies any thing plucked or torn off from 
that part. to which it was fixed by nature. The heads of birds are gi- 
ven eraſed, that is, plucked off. Peacham. 

ERra'sEMENT | eraſe] 1. Deſtruction, devaſtation. 2. The act 
of blotting or daſhing out, expunction, abolition. 

Ex a'sT1ax15w, the principles or doctrine of the | 

Era'sr1axs [fo called from one Eraſtus, a phyſician, in Switzer. 
land] among other tenets, they held that excommunication in a Chri- 
ſtian ſtate was lodged in the civil magiſtrate. 

Exa'To, one of the nine muſes. 

Ext [æne, en, Sax. tat, Du. cher, Ger. er, Teut. air, Goth. This 
word is ſometimes written vitioully, cer, as if from ever. It is like 
wiſe written or before ever, on and æn in Sax. being indiſeriminately 
written. Lye] before that, ſooner than. 

E'z:Bus, Lat. [Es, Gr.] an infernal, poetical deity, ſaid to be 
father of night and hell. 

— _ Lat. [:p:5»98-, Gr. in botany] chich-peas, a fort 
e. 

10 Lax“ cr, verb a. [eriger, Fr. erigir, Sp. erectum, ſup. of eri - 
gere, It. and Lat.] 1. To raiſe, to ſet up, to build. Many monu- 
ments erectea to bene ſactors. Addiſon. 2. To place perpendicularly to 
the horizon. 3. To erect a perpendicular, to place one line at right 
angles with another. 4. To ſettle, to eſtabliſh anew. Ere& a new 
commonwealth. Hooker. 5. To exalt. To ere# myſelf into a judge. 
Drzd:n. 6. To draw or raiſe conſequences from premiſes. Mate. 
branche ere#s this propoſition of ſeeing all things in God. Lecke, 7. 
To encourage, not to fink, not to depreſs. 

Why ſhould not hope | . 
As much our thoughts ere2, as fear deject em. Denham. 

To Ex Cr, verb nent. to riſe upright. By wet, italks do ere, and 
leaves bow down. Bacon. 

To ExxcrT a Figure {in — is to divide the 12 houſes of the 
heavens aright, putting down the figns, degrees, &c. in their right 
places according to the poſition of heavenly bodies, at that moment 
of time the ſcheme is erected. If the reader would fee inſtances of 
this kind, he may conſult ABuLPHaRac1us ; who under the chaliphs 
of the houſe of ABpass, gives us ſome few ſpecimens of this ſpecies 
of Arabian literature; for I think we are beholden to them for it: tho” 
it might have been as well, if they had kept it to themſelves. 

ExEt'cT, adj. erectus, Lat.] 1. Standing ſtraight, or upright, not 
leaning, not prone. Birds, far from „are ere. Ba- 
con. 2. Directed upwards. Suppliant hands to heaven ere2. Philips. 
3. Bold, unſhaken. | | 

Let no vain fear thy gen'rous ardour tame, 


But ſtand erc# and found as loud as fame. Glanwille. 


| 4. Vigorous, not dejected. Vigilant and ce attention of mind. 


her. 

EztcT Flawers [with floriſts] are thoſe that grow upright without 
hanging the head, as tulips, Sc. — 

Ex crb, raiſed, elevated. 
| He bids them hold => | 

A ſpirit with erected courage bold. | 5 

So ſays the Nis of mankind in the Table of CxxEs; and I hope 
my readers will forgive me, ſhould I ſubjoin that noble reflection, 
which in his =ete: this author has given us. The firſt point in mo- 
rality, is a due ſenſe of the 4ign:ty of our nature and a firm reſolu- 
tion to ſurmount all difficulties in the way of attaining its proper per- 
ſection and happineſs.” Table of Cenes, &c. with Notes. | 

Exz'cT1oON, Fr. [erezione, It. of ere&ic, Lat.] 1. The act of raiſing, 
or cauſing to Rand upright. 2. The ſtate of being rais'd upward. The 
erection 4 the hills above the ordinary land. Brerewood. 3. I he act 
of building. Solemnities uſual at the firſt ere tien of churches. Heoo- 
ker. 4. Eftabliſhment, ſettlement. The erection, continuance, and 
difolution of every ſociety. South. 5. Elevation of ſentiments. Her 
peerlefs height my mind to high erection draws up. Siduey. 

Ere'cTxEess [of cre] uprightneſs of poſture or form. Brown uſes 


Fre'cToREs, Lat. lifters up, raiſers. | | 
ExzcTtoxts Clitoridis [in anatomy] muſcles inſerted into the ſpon- 
gious bodies of the clitoris, which they erect in coition. 
Ezzcrorrs Penis ſin anatomy} a pair of muſcles that cauſe the 
erection of the penis, ariſing from the outward knob of the os iſchium. 
ExtELo'xc, edu. [of ere and long] before a long time had paſſed. 
Nec longum tempus, Lat. a 
ExEUT“TTa. Lat. [of cenuS-, Gr. a wilderneſs] an hermit, a dwel- 
ler in the wilderneſs. men - = = l 
E'xtemiTE ſertmita, Lat. rug, Of h, Gr. a wi ernefs | 
one who lives 5 a wilderneſs or "4 ſolitude, an hermit. Antonius the 
eremite. Raleigh. 5 
Exxutrical ſeremiticas, Lat. of cenurn;, Er. ] pertaining to a de- 
ſart, or living the life of an hermit, religiouſly ſolitary. Religious or- 
ders, eremitical and cenobitical. St:l/ing fleet. : 
Exkutro'kzun, Lat. [in old writings] an hermitage or deſart 
place for the retirement of hermits. 


Ic. 


Erno'w, 


ER O 

Exno'w, adv. _ and zow] before this time. 

ExeyTa'T10N, Lat. a creeping . 5 | 
FS. eh Lat. a f. or taking away by violence or 

Exz'sses, or E1rt'sses, canary-birds above two years old. 

Extwur'Le, or Exewnl'LEs, adv. [of ere and — By long 
ſince, ſome time ago. I am as fair now as I was erewhile. Shake- 

are. 
Earun x, a large and beautiful city of Upper Saxony, in Ger- 
many, capital of Thuringia, and ſubject to the elector of Mentz. 
Lat. 510 Long. 11 & E. 

E'«co, Lat. therefore. 

E'xcot [with horſemen] a ſtub like a piece of ſoft horn, about the 
fize of a cheſtnut, placed behind and below the paſtern joint of a horſe, 


and is commonly hid under the tuft of the fetlock. 
E'zica, Lat. [in botany] ſweet broom, heath, or ling. 


Exr'czTa, Lat. [with botaniſts] heaths, or which grow on 


heaths. 
Ex1cTHo'x1vs, Lat. [in aſtronomy} a conſtellation, the ſame as 
auriga. 

Ex wa'xvs [in 2 a ſouthern conſtellation conſiſting of 
28 ſtars. This ariſes from Orion's left foot. It is called Eridanus 
from Aratus Eratoſthenes, but he has produced no reaſons why. 
Others, and with greater probability, take it to be the Nile, which 
only flows from the ſouth. 

— it a ſtar called Canopus, which reaches pretty near to Argu->'s 
coach - pole, and indeed no ſtar is lower than this, for which reaſon it 
is called Perigæum. | 

_E's1t, a vaſt lake to the weſtward of Pennſylvania, in North Ame- 


Nica. 

Ezixce'ron, Lat. [in botany] the herb groundſel. 

Ex1'xco, a plant, ker alſo ſea-holly. | 
Ent0'xvuLon. Lat. [of ©, wool, and FN, Gr. wood] a fort of 

wool that comes from trees. | | 

Ea1'e41a, Lat. epa, Gr.] the herb holy-wort. 

Exi'sua, Lat. [im architecture] an arch, buttreſs, ſhore, poſt or 
prop, to ſupport a building that is likely to fall. 

Eatrua L Es, Lat. yrs: Gr. very flouriſhing] the herb prick - 

recen, or e-leck. 


Exr'var, a city of Perſia, on the frontiers of Turkey, ſituated at 


| the ſouth end of a lake of the ſame name. | 
* F'aKEtLExs, a City of Weſtphalia, in Germany, 10 miles north of 
uliers. 


I Eaxk, adj. [eanx, Sax.] idle, flothful. An old word. 
I or men therein ſhould hem delite, | 
And of that dede be not erte, 
| But oft fithes haunt that werke. Chaucer. 
This ſeems to be the original of irt and irtime ; 
Exurtix, fubft. [diminut. of ermin, armclin, Fr.] a little ermin. 


ver 
Paſling the hate ſpot ermelins. Sidney. 

F'zxensewt [enmenyepl, Sax.] an idol of the Germans. Saxons, 
and Britons, accounted a favourer of the poor; he was repreſented as 
a great man, among heaps of flowers; upon his head he ſup 
cock, his breaſt a bear, and in his right hand he held a banner 


| A [hermize, Fr. ermellino, It. arminio, Sp. hermilin, Ger. 
probably ſo called of Armenia, as having been brought from thence] 
a very rich furr of an animal that nearly reſembles a weſel or field- 
mouſe. It has a white pile, and the tip of the tail black. The fur- 
riers put upon it little bits of Lombardy lambſcin, which is noted for 
its ſhining black colour, the better to fer off the whiteneſs of the er- 
mine. It is worn inces or perſons of quality at public ſolemnitics. 
Ermine is the furr of a little beait about the bigneſs of weaſel, called 
mas Armenius ; for they are found in Armenia. Peacham. 

Exm1xE, a weaſel found in Armenia, which is milk white, except- 
ing the tip of its tail, which is black. See the foregoing article 


As Eautxt is an emblem of purity ; for it is ſaid of them, that if a 


ring of mud or dirt be made them, they will die rather than 
daub themſelves to eſcape. . | 
Eau [in heraldry) is white furs with black ſpots, or, as the he- 
ralds term it, argent and /able, which is made by ſewing bits of the 
| black tails of theſe creatures upon the white ſkins, to add to the 
2 Ermine is uſed ſor the lining the garments of great per- 


E'nzexeo, adj. [of ermine] cloarhed with ermine. In ermin'd 


3 [in heraldry] as a croſs ermince is a croſs compoſed of 

ermine ſpots placed in the form of a croſs. | 

Eauixzs [in heraldry} or rather contre-ermine, the counter or re- 
verſe of ermine, which is black powdered with white. 

Eauixt'rzs (with heralds] little ermines, or rather a white field 
powdered with black, every having a !ittle red oar on it. But 
others ſay it ſignifies a yellow field — with black. | 

Exmixoi's [with — 2 powdered with black. 

Eax, Erxxe, or E'xox [of enn, eapn, Sax. a cottage, a ſolitary 
place] places names which end in ern, fignify a melancholy ſitua- 


nn. 

Eaxes [of crude, Ger. harveſt, or etuden, Ger. to cut or mow corn] 
the looſe ſcattered ears of corn that arc left on the ground after the 
—_— cocking it. Hence 

To Exx, is to glean. 

To Erxo'pe [ercdo, Lat.] to gnaw off or eat out, to canker. The 
blood being too ſharp or thin, erode; the veſſel. Wiſeman. 

Exove'xT14, Lat. [with {: rgeons] medicines, that by their ſharp 

gnaw and prey upon the fleſh. | 

Erxoca'TiOnN, Lat. a liberal diſtribution or beſtowing freely. 

Enroce'xnETON [of ws, love, and ye, Gr. ry an herb 

love. | 

E'nos and Ax TEAOs [among the Romans] two cupids, an em- 
blem of mutual love, repreſented ſtriving one with another, which 
ſhould have the branch of a palm-tree that was between them ; there- 
by intimating that emulation ſhould be between friends, to deſerve the 
palm, or the honour of excelling in love and friendſhip. 


It is illuſtrated with many itars ; there is 


ported a 


ERU 


Exo sion, Lat. the act of gnawing, or eating away, the ſtate of 
mg eaten away of the foli parts. Arb»thnor. 
RO TEMA, Or Exo rEsis [igurnua, gurro:;, Of rwwran, Gr. to in- 
terrogate] an interrogation. by pa 
_ ExoTema, or Exorksis [with rhetoricians] a figure, when by aſc - 
ing queſtions, the matter is aggravated, as were you not there ? did 
"ou not ſay you had ſo done ? 
ROTE'MATIC, adj. [erotematicus, Lat.] demandin ioning 
E'zPacn, a city of Franconia, in $5 r a — 
of the name, and ſituated 30 miles ſouth- eaſt of Francfort. 
To Ex [errer, Fr. errar, Sp. crrare, It. and Lat.] 1. To miſe or 
7 out of the right way, to ttray. We have crref and ſtray d lite 
oſt ſheep. Commen Prayer. 2. To wander, to ramble. Fixt the c>- 
ring ſtars. Dryden. 3. To deviate from any purpoſe in general. Bu- 
errs not nature from this gracious end. Pope. 4. To miltake, to com- 
mit errors. The man may ery in his judgment. Tr. 
E RRABLE [erratiles, Lat] that may err. . | 
E'zraBLENEss [of errable} liableneſs to error or to miltaks. The 
errableneſ; of our nature. Decay of Piety, 


E'szaxp [zpand, Sax. arcad, Dan. or as Caſaubon will, of TT 


w, Gr. to queſtion, to denounce, or to ſeck] a meſſage. ſomething 
to be told or done by a meſſenger. It is now commonly uicd only 
in familiar language. | 
E'zRaxDttr, or E'rxaxTttr, a ſcout at Oxford. 
word. | 
L. aA AN, Fr. [errante, It. and Sp. of erraxs, Lat.] 1. Wandering 
or Iran ing out of the way, roving, rambling ; particularly api lied to 
an order of knights, called 44817 errant ; which ſec. Seven pla- 
nets or errant iturs. Brown. 2. Vile, abandoned. Sce Ann ANA 
Thy company, if | flept not well 
Anights, would make me an errant fool with queſlions. 
B. elner. 
Ea axx [in law] is applied to ſuch juſtices or judges, 3 the: 
circuit; and to bailiffs travelling at large. 
Knights Exravm, a fort of romantic knights, which, according to 
romances, have wandered about the world in ſearch of adveu- 
tures, to reſcue ladies from violence, and to perform great feats of 
arms, with unaccountable hazard of their perſons. 
E'nzaxTxess 1 errart] wandering faculty. 5 
Ea AN TAN, /ubff. [of errant] 1. The ſtate or condition of 2 
wanderer. A ſhort ſpace of erraxtry on the ſeas. Adaijen. 2. I he 
office or employment of a knight-errant. 
Exra'rta, Lat. faults or omiffions which eſcape correction in print- 


A can? 


ng, generally put at the beginning or end of a book. 


RRA TIC, or EXA TCA, ay. {erratico, It. erraticus, Lat.] 1. 
Wandering or ſtraying out of the way, keeping no certain order or 
courſe. I he carth and cach erratic world. Zlackmore. 2. Irregular, 
changeable. Erratic fever. Har y. 

Exra'TiCc Star: [in aſtronomy] the planets ſo called in diſtinction 
to the fixed flars, on account of their having a peculiar motion. | 

Ea A“TIcALL V. adv. [of crratical] without rule or eſlabliſhed 
method. | | 

Err a"Ticar.xt*s [of rrratica!] wandering faculty. 
 Eaxa"Ticu:a [old records] a waif or ray, an errant or wanders 


in . 

| ; age iox, Lat. the act of ſtraying, or wandering out of the way. 
EaaufxA, Lat. medicines that purge the head, by bringing down 

the ſuperfluous pituita or phlegm through the nottrils. 

Eaux, ſubſe. [:eewe, Gr.] a medicine which ſuuſſed up the noſe 


occaſions ſneezing. Liquors which the phyſicians call errhines, put 


into the noſc to diaw phlegm and water from the head. Bacan 
Ekrro'xtous {errone, Fr. erroneo, It. and Sp. of err.:cas, from 
erro, Lat. to wander] 1. Wandering, roving, unſettled. The e2259- 


necus light. Newwtren, 2. Tircgular, wandering from the right- road 


Erroneons circulation. Arbuthnat. 3. Miſtaken, miſled by error. The 
erronecus, as well as righily inforu.ed conſcience, South, 4. Miſta- 
ken, falſe, not conformable to truth, An erroneous opinion. Ice ler. 

ErrOxEoOUsLY, ady. [of errinecas] falſely, not rightly, by mii- 
take. Erroneouf!y perſuaded. Heok:r. 

ExRo'xEOUS%*t>» [of erroncous] error, or fulnefs of error, incon- 
formity to truth. Boyle uſes it. 

Ezro'xes, Lat. the erratic ſtars. i 8 

E'xROx, or E'xxouR ſerrear, Fr. erer, It. yerro, Sp. erro, Port. of 
error, Lat.] 1. Miſtake of the mind in giving aſſent to a propoſition 


that is not true, overſight, involuntary deviation from truth. 2.3 


blunder, an act or aſſertion in which 2 wiſtake is committed. He 
looked like nature's error. Dran. z. Roving excurſion, irregular 
courſe. Driven by the winds and error; of the by Dryden. 4. [A- 
mong divines] fin. He offered for himſelf and for the errors of the 
people. Hebrews. | 

Erzou [in law, more eſpecially in our common law] a fault in 


pleading, or in the proceſs ; whence the writ brought for remedy ot 


this overſight is called a | 

Writ of Exroux, and is a writ which lies to redreſs a falſe judg- 
ment in any court of record. 

Clerk of the Exrours, a clerk whoſe buſineſs is to copy out the te- 
nor of the records of a cauſe, upon which a writ of error is brought. 

Exs, Fr. a fort of pulſe. the bitter-vetch. | 

Exsr, asu. [er, Ger. azppea, Sax.] 1. Furſt. Abandon thi; 
ſoreſlalled place at er. Spenſer. 2. At firſt, in the beginning. 

Fame that her high worth to 2 
ilton. 


compromiſe differences. 
Erva'xGixa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb bindweed. 
Exune'scexce, or Exuse'scexcy [erubeſcentia, Lat.] the act cf 
ing red, redneſs, or bluſhing for ſhame ; an uncalineſs of mind, 
522 it is hindered from doing ill, or ſear of loſs of reput ation. 
EruBe'sCENT [ernbeſcens, Lat.] waxing red, bluſhing. 
To Exv'crt, or To Exv'craTe, verb ncut. [eructatum, ſup. of eru:- 
45. 


E S C 
40, Lat.] to belch or break wind upwards. : 

1 — Lat. 1. The act of belching forth, or breaking 
wind off the ttomach. 2. Belch, the matter vented from the ſtomach. 
Arbuthnot uſes it. 3. Any ſudden burſt of wind or matter. Thermæ 
are hot ſprings or fiery erz&ations, ſuch as burſt forth of the earth, 
during earthquakes, Woodward. | 

Eevpi'TEtLy [erudite, Lat.] learnedly. 

Exuvi'TIO0N, Fr. [eradizione, It. erudicion, Sp. of eruditis, Lat.] 

inſtruction in good literature, learning, ſcholarſhip. The earl was of 
good erudittor. Clarendon. 

Ex vo, Lat. a taking away of wrinkles. 

Exu'cixous [ ruginoſus, Lat.] partaking or pertaining to, or like 
to the ruſt of braſs or copper. Eraginous ſulphur. Harvey. 
 Eavi'Lia, or Exvi'Liun, Lat. [with botaniſts] a fort of the leſſer 

pulſe, like vetches or tares. 
Io Exv'xcart, verb ad. [eruncatum, ſap. of erunco, Lat. ] to pull 


up 
Exu'eT, or Ea v' rr, part. adj. [eruptu:, Lat.] broken, or burſt 
Exvu'eT1iON, Lat. 1. The act of iſſuing or — forth with vio- 
lence from any confinement. Eriptians of flames. _—_ 2. _ 
emiſſion. Upon a ſignal given, the criptian began. Adden. 3. Sud- 
den excurſion of hoſtility. CN 
Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps 
Our firſt erupticn., Milt:r. 3 
4. Violent exclamation. It did not run out in voice or indecent er:þ- 
tiers. South. 5. Pultules, effloreſcences. Foul eration; on the ſkin. 
Arbuthnet | 


Exv'yrive, ad. [eraptzr, Lat.] burſting forth with violence. 
Thomſon uſes _ * | 
NET, adj. [rrupturicn:, Lat.] apt or ready to break 


Exr'xciun, Lat. [«:>yſw, Gr.] the herb eringo, ſea-holm, or ſea- 


holly. 

Fa Y'xNEs, three goddeſſes called :er247rge;, Gr. i. e. the ſearchers into 
thoſe men who have committed the moſt hemous offences. I heir names 
are Megæra, Tiſiphone, and Alecto. Theſe goddeſſes altogether ve- 
rerable, have a notable benevolence to human kind, in cauſing a 
mutual good will between man and man. But they are horrible in 


their aſpeR, and chaſtiſe the impious with ſcourges and flaming tor- 


ches; their hair is wreathed with ſerpents, that they may ſtrike ter- 
ror to murderers, who ſuffer the puniſhment due to their impious 
crimes; they are ſtoried to have their refidence in [inferrum] hell, and 
the function which Howes affigns them there, is to chaſtiſe thoſe, 
v ho violate the ſanity of an oath. Accordingly Agamemnom makes 
his appeal to them in particular, u hen making that public declaration 
of his having offered no injury to Bri/u;' honour, 


Ka. :qurvtc, PRACT y2ias 


As hrereg Twwurrai, orig & oy egg. 
, "Thad lib. 19. v. 259, 260. 
But the xame; and terrible apparatus of theſe furies are of a later date 
than the age of Howes. The rather divinity having admitted of 


additions with time, as well as our oxrn. 


ExyS!'PELAS [ cevormrinas, Of v0 tgvtebai em 79 Rag, Gr. becauſe ' 


it draws the neighbouring parts to itſelf] a ſwelling of a bright yel- 
low colour, inclining to red, uſually attended with a pain, and a fymp- 
tomatical fever. | 
Bruno obſerves, that it ly attacks ſome particular member, 
rery ſeldom the c ſurface of the bedy ; cum tumore leviori u- 
bidine dilatd, dolore acerrimo, &c. And Dr. Mead, ſpeaking of the 
eiyſipelas fever, ſays, the puſtles ſometimes paſs into a gangreer. 
Exys1yEta"ronts, Lat. [: , Gr.] a ſwelling like the 
eryſipelas, but the ſcin is of a darker colour. 
_ Exvsryt'Larous, 4 of or pertaining to the nature of an ery- 
ſipelas, or attended with an e - =P 
Fxvrua'ck, Lat. [:;:baxy, Gr.] the honey-ſuckle flower. 
 FarTiirE'MMaTA, Lat. [of wg, Gr. red] red ſpots like flea- 
bites, common in peſtilential fevers. 
EzxYTHRO'DANUM {ze-3q5Jar, Gr.] the plant madder. 
FarTurorDes Aemtraze [of if. red, and ., Gr. 


ance} a red this of the tniitis. the Df of te greger cone of the 


tellicles adjoining to the clythroides. | 

Ezxy'Tirus 1 Gr.] the ſhrub called ſumach. 

E'az zz vu, the capital of the province of Turcomania, or Arme- 
nia. Lat. 40 N. Long. 41 E. | | 

N. B. Its cricizal name, as it ſands in the Arabic hiſtorians, is 
Arzan-1um ABuLtynarac. Hift. Dynaſl. p. 426. 

Es or 's [er, Sax. ts, or 8, Dan. Du. and Ger.] the genitive ter- 
mination of ſubſtantives, when uſed without the ſign or article, as the 
churches glory, God's honour, c. for the glory of the church, the 
honour of God, Sc. in thoſe northern tongues, properly called the 
genitive poſſeſſive, to diſtinguiſh it from the common genitive. 

EsBRAXCATU'Ra [of Mancher, Fr. old records] the cutting off 
of branches or boughs in a foreſt. 

EscaLa'pe, Fr. a furious attack made upon a wall or rampart, 
carried on with ladders to mount upon, without beſieging the place in 
form, breaking ground, or carrying on of works. | 

Fscartba're [old records] to ſcald. | 

Esc4"10P, H. a ſhell-fſh, whoſe ſhell is regularly indented. The 
ſhells of thote cockles, -ſcal-p;, and periwinkles. Woodward. 

Esca"tor Shells [with heralds] are frequent in coat armour, and 
(ome are of opinion, that ſhells are a proper bearing for thoſe who 
have made long voyoges at ſea, or have borne conſiderable commands 
there, and obtained victory over enemies. 

Esca't1pic, It. {with merchants] a licence granted for the making 
ovcr a bill of exchange to a perſon beyond fea. 

To Esca'pe, werb at. [eſc:par, Sp. and Port. capare, It. echapper, 
Fr.] 1. To obtain exemption or ſecurity from, to avoid. How much 
trouble had he e/cap'd. Woke. 2. To paſs unobſerved. Many things 
may «/cope them. Heoker. | 

To Exca'ex, verb neut. to get away frorfi, to fly, to get out of 
danger. They eſcaped all ſafe to land. Aci. 

E:caPe, . 1. The act of getting away from danger, a flight. 
Extraordinary cage out of Cangers. Addijen, 2. Excurſions, fally. 


ESC 
We made an cape not ſo much to ſeek our own, as to be inſtrum 
of your lafety. Denham. 3. Excuſe, evation. That he might — 
from them all cee by way of ignorance. Halcgh. 4. Folly, . 
regularity. Thouſand 22 of wit. Sal. cure. 5. Overfig k: 
miſtake. The 2/capes leſs ſubject to obſerration. Brerexunc 7. ns 

EscaPe {in law] is when one who is arreſted gets Bis liberty 
before he is delivered by order of law; or a violent or privy getting 
out from {ume legal reſtraint. 5 

E:ca'pro Qureto [old records] is an eſcape of beaſts in a fore. 

Ezca'prum ſold records] what comes by accident, chance, han. 

EsSca'r, or E:CHa'k [:oxaga, Or xaga. Gr. a cruit, Adar, Le: 
e/carre, Fr. cſcara, It. ] a cruſt, ſhell, or icab, brought over an uber 
or raiſed with à ſearing iron. f 

Esca"kGaToIRE, Fr. /H. a nurſery of ſnails. At the Capochins 
I * 32 It 4 a ſquare place boarded in and flied with a 
vaſt quantity of large ſ ails, that ate eſteemed excellent food wi. 
hy Ta well dreſſed? Addiſon. ay 

SCARO'TIC, or EsCHaro'TC, a7. [of car] cauſtic, 
oy oaks or burn the fleſh. 

SCARO'TICS, Or EsCHAROTICS, . [of 5y2;2w, to fin or cr 
over] plaſters, fearing-irons, actual fire, Ec. wick bring a Ws 
an eſcar or cruſt. | 

EscarTELe” [in heraldry] quartered. | 

Escnaxpt'ria [old Lar. records] the chandry or office where 
candles were repoſited and delivered out for family uſe. 

Escur'aT [e:chetre, Fr.] any lands or profits that fall to a lord 
within his manor ; either by forfeiture, or the death of a tenant with- 
out heirs general or fpecial. 

Escur ar, the name of a writ for recovery of eſcheats, which lies 


having the 


where the tenant having eſtate of fee ſimple in lands or tenements 


holden of a ſup:rior lord, dies ſeiſed, without heir ral or eſpecial ; 

for in this mh the lor brings this writ againſt his chat — 

—— atter the death of his tenant, and ſhall thereby recover them. 
owed, 

F.:c:ii.T, the place or circuit within which either the king or 
other lord has eſcheats of his tenants. 

To E:cueaT, werb. a2. [e/cheirr, eſchevir, Fr.] to fall! to the 
chief owner or lord of the manor, by forfeiture or for want of heirs. 
The forfeited cet, lands in Ireland. Clarendon. 

An Escut'ator [of 2/chear] an officer who looks after the king's 
eſcheats in the county whereot he is eſcheator, and certifies them in- 
to the exchequer. 

Escae'vex, or Ecur'vix [in France and Holland] a magiſtrate in 
a city (much like our ſheriſf to take care of their common concerns, 
the good order, decoration and convenicncy of the city. 

To Escus'w, werb. act. [e/chever, c beorr, O. Fr.] to avoid or ſhun, 
to decline. A word almoſt outolete. To praclice the one and cle 
the other. Atterbury. 

Fscyv'TCHEox, the ſhield of the family. | 

E:cyyx0'MExoOUs Plants [of a. xv. Gr. to be aſhamed] ſenſi- 
_ plants, ſuch as fink in and contract their leaves upon touching 


EscLamcr'sMExT [of eclairciſſement, Fr.] the clearing a thing, 
the rendering it more evident or clear. | 
EzcLartTE', Fr. [in heraldry} fignifies a thing forcibly blown away, 
and therefore a bend or other partition eſc/atte, repretents it torn or 
broken like a piece of a ruinated wall, irregular or not levelled ; or 
elic it may repreſent a ſnield that has been ſhattered with the ſtroke of 
a battle axe or ſome weapon of a like fort, but not cut with a 
Escoeye”, Fr. [in heraldry] ſigniſies a fort of indenture or cut 
made in upon a bend, ſo that the colours counterchange, by ruuning 
one into another in only one point of each. 
Esco'xT, Fr. a convoy or company of armed men attending ſome 
E or thing in a journey or voyage, to defend or ſecuie it irom 
ts. 
To Esco' ar, verb act. [ c orter, Fr.) to convoy, to guard from 
place to place. | 
 ExcorTa'rro Mere, Lat. the parting of the turf of mooriſh, 
ground for burmng. £ 
— . [ oc, Lo full — — * | 
Es cox. ſ«bft. Fr. a tax paid in u d corporations towards 
the ſupport of the community, which is called ſeo and /of. | 
| ” cor, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to pay a man's reckoning, 
to rt. 
PF Who maintains them? How are they eſeoted? Shakeſpeare. 
E'scouape, Fr. [militiry term] the third part of a foot company, 
ſo divided for the more convenient mounting of „Er. | 
Esco'uT, ſubft. [couter, Fr.] a liſtener, a ſpy, a perſon ſent for 
intelligence. I hey were well entrenched, having good e/court abroad, 
and ſure watch within. Hayward. 
Esc&1'yT, or Escr1't [of . and /criptum, Lat. or rather of ecrit, 
a thing written out. 
Escxt'roix. nn | 
Escro't [with a long lip as it were of parchment or pa- 
per, on which there is generally 1 —— | m 
E'scu ſecx, mod. Fr.] a French crown of 60 ſols or 3 livres. 
Escu'aGct [ccuage, Fr.] a kind of knight's ſervice, called a hold - 
ing of the ſhicld ; a tenure of land obliging a tenant to follow his lord 
to the wars at his own charge. I his ſervice is either uncertain or cer- 
tain. Fſenage uncertain is like iſe two-fold ; firſt, where the tenant 
by his tenure is bound to follow his lord, going in perſon to the king's 
wars againſt his enemies, or to fend a ſufficient man in his place, at 
his coli, ſo many days as were agreed upon between the hed nad his 
firſt tenant at the granting of the fee. I he other kind of this e/cuage 
uncertain, is called caſtleward, where the tenant by his land is bound 
— by himſelf or ſome other, to defend a caille as often as it ſhall 
come to his courſe. E ſcuage certain, is where the tenant is ſet at a 
certain ſum of money, to be paid in lieu of ſuch uncertain ſervices, 
Convel. : 
'SCULENT [e/culentus, Lat.] that may be eaten. 
EsculexTs [of eſculenta, Lat. that may be caten] plants and roots 
for ſood; as carrots, turnips, c. 
E'zeuraxt, 


ESQ 


E';cut txt, adj. [of culertus, Lat.] eatable, good for food. E/ 
calent herbs. Bacon. 
— qo oi 4-4 ſomething fit to eat. The root the is cet, as 


radiſh and parſnips. Bacon. 

Escu'sIAL, a ſtately monaſtery and royal palace in the kingdom of 
Toledo in Spain. 

Escu'rcneon [ecuf.n, Fr. of eſcu, O. F. cz, mod. Fr. a ſhield, 
feuds, It. of ſcutum, Lat.] the ſhield of the family, the repreſentation 
of the enſigns armorial. The Latins derived their /cutum from the 
Greek oxvrS-, leather, becauſe their ſhields commonly were covered 
with leather. So that eſcutcheon ſigniſies as much as ſhield. Efcut- 
cheon is a French word, from the Latin fſeutum, leather ; and hence 
cometh our Engliſh word buc#/er, lepe, in the old Sax. ſignifying lea- 
ther, and buck or bock, a buck or ſtag, of whoſe ſins. quilted cloſe 
together with horn or hard wood, the ancient Britons made their 
ſhields. Peacham. | 

Heralds give names to ſeveral points or in the eſcutcheon; thus 
the point D they call the dexter chief, C is the middle chief, & the 
ſiniſter chief point, H is called the honour point, F the fels point, 
N is called the nombril point, A the dexter baſe, and O the middle, 
and Q the baſe finiſter point. See plate IX, fig. 20. 

EscuTCneon of Pretence, ſuch a one on which a man carries the 
coat of his wife, being an heireſs, and having iſſue by her. 

F'scur.vs, Lat. [with botaniſts] the beech or maſt-tree. 

E'skxs, a town of weltphalia, 25 miles north of Embden. 

_ E'sixcwouLD, a market town of the north-riding of Yorkſhire, 
on the north · weſt fide of Borroughbridge, 186 miles from London. 
Esx, a river which forms part of the boundary between England 
and Scotland; and running from north-eaſt to ſouth-weil, fail; into 
the Solway frith. 

EsxexTo'rts, old ſtat. [of cher, Fr.] robbers or deflcoyers of 

other mens lands and eftates. | 

Ester son [old law] ſhipping or paſſage by ſea. 

E'SLINGEN, an imperial city 7 Swabia, in Germany, ſeven miles 
ſouth- eaſt of Stutgard. 

Esxe'cy [aijefe, Fr.] the right of chuſing firſt in a divided in- 
heritance, which belongs to the eldeſt copartner. | 

Esocn [cougn, of vw, within, and ew, Gr. to have] an internal 
tumour in the anus. 

Espa"Litns, Fr. 1. A row of trees, plant:d in a curious order 
againſt a frame for fruit tiers. 2. Trees planted and cut fo a. to join. 
In places of thelter and under e/paliers. Eve.yn. z. Alfo for bourd- 
ings 1 or borders in plantations, for the ſecurity of vrange- 
trees, Oc. 


PR a” a kind of St. Foin · graſs, and by ſome judged to be 


Mortimer. 

| Exprarrta're [in old Lat. records] to expeditate or law dogs, 5. e. 
to cut off the three fore claws of their right foot ; to cut out the ball of 

the foot, that they may be diſabled from hunting or running hard in 


: wy adj. [eſpecialis, Lat ſpecial, Fr. fpeciale, It. and Sp.! 
25 . La pe p.] 


5 , pri 4 
EsPe'ciaLLY, adv. [of F eſpecial, En. ſjecialement, Fr. {p caliter, 
Lat.] in an eſpecial manner. | 

E'speErance, Fr. hope. Shak uſes it. 

Esyerva'rivus [in foreſt law] a hawk. Ee 

Eser aL, ſubſt. [efpier, Fr.] a ſpy, one ſent to bring intelligence. 
She had ſome ſecret epia/s to look abroad. Bacon. 

Ezer'ed [epie, Fr.] diſcovered by the light. See To Ezry. 

EsPiGurNA'xT1A, the office of ſpigurnel or ſealer of the king's 
writs. 5 

EsyLana'pe [in fortification] a part ſerving the counterſcarf or 
covered way for a parapet; being a declivity or ſlope of earth com- 
mencing from the top of the counterſcarp, and lofing itſelf inſenſibly 
in the level of the campaign. It is now chiefly taken for the void 
ſpace between the glacis of a cit:del and firft houſes of a town. 

EsPLeE's [in law] the full profit that the ground yields; as the 
feeding of paſtures, the hay of meadows, the corn of ploughed 
lands, &c. | 

Esrou'sat, a. uſed in the act of eſpouſing or betiothing. The 
eſponſal ſheets. CE l | a 
 Expov'sats, /zb/*. without a ſingular { Hanſalia, Lat. epouſailics, Fr. 
ſp-nſalizie, It.] the act of contracting a man and woman to each 
other, the a& of betrothing, the ceremonies uſed upon that occaſion. 


To Esrou's E, verb ad. [epoufer, Fr. ſreſure, It. deſporar, Sp.] 1. 


To betroth or contract to another. Ecus'd him with his kinſwoman. 
Bacon. 2. To take in marriage ; to wed. 
Let him e/poxſ* her to the peer ſhe loves. Pope. 
3. To adhere to or embrace a cauſe, opinion or party, to adopt, to 
take to himſelf. He - þ2u/ed that quarrel. Bacen. 4. To maintain, 
to defend. Men e/pou/e the well endowed opinions. 
4 Eseri'xcoLD, a warlike engine, anciently uſcd for caſting of great 
ones. 

To Esey”, verb ad. Copier, ejier, Fr.] 1. To fee a thing at a diſ- 
tance. 2. To perceive or diſcover a thing intended to be hid. Pub- 
7 mo —_ D. _ 3- To diſcover as a ſpy. To 
eſpy out the land. eh. 4. To fee unexpectedly. As one opened 
his ſack, he ce his money. Genefes. f 

To Esey, verb neut. to watch, to obſerve, to look about. Stand 
by the way and r. Jeremiah. 

Esd. an abbreviation for - _ | 

Esqu1avi'xe, O. Fr. [with horſemen] a long and ſevere chaſtiſe- 
ment of a horſe in the manage. 

EsqQur'sxs [2/cayer, Fr. ſcudiere, It. eſcudiro, Sp. armiger, Lat. g. d. 
an armour-bearer] ſo that the title e/quire imports a perſon who car- 
ried the arms of tome great man. Some now reckon ſeveral ſorts of 


res. 

1. The eldeſt ſons of viſcounts and lords. 2. They ſons of 
all noblemen and their male heirs for ever. 3. The four eſquires of 
the king's body. 4. The eldeſt ſons of knights; as of all baronets, 
knights of the bath, knights batchelors, and their heirs male in the 
right line. 5. Thoſe that ſerve the king in any worſhipful calling; 
as the ſerjeant chirurgeon, —— of the ewry, maſter cook, &c. 6. 

el 


you — the king himſelf gives arms, and makes eſquires by 
9 3 4 


ESS 


zwing them arms (which anciently was done by putting a collar of 

5 about their neck, and a pair of white ſpurs on tacir hecle, a5 the 
heralds and ferjean's at arms.) 7. Ihoſe who bear any public office in 
the kingdom; as high-ſheriffs, jultices of the peace. 8. The chirf of 
ſome ancient families are likewiſe elquires by preſcripti-n. Utier 
barriſters, in the acts of parliament for poll money, were ranked 
among cg t. Brunt. 

EsQu1Rts of the King's Boch, are certain officers belonging to the 
court. 

Equ1'sst [of ix, Ital. and fo an eſquiſſe of a pain ing only 
ſignifies ſplaſhes or dubs of colours inpainting] a term in painting, 
which ſignifes the firſt flight {etch or draught of a picture ; the fir 
thought of a defign, drawn haſtily with a cra on, or in colours o. pa- 
per, canvaſs, or the like; in order to be finiſhed and painted or en- 
graven after afterwards. 

To Hs Nr, to ext-rpate or clear the ground of ſhrubs. 

To Es54'y [wer, Fr. faggiare, It. erfarir, Sp.] 1. To try, to 
attempt. to endeavour. 

No arts 2/3'd, but not to be admir'd. Poe, 
2. To make experiment of 3. To try the value and purity of metals. 
Methods of efſaring. Lacke. 

Es8a'v {efei, Fr. hege, It. enſixo, Sp. from the verb; the accent 
is uſed on either fyNable] 1. A trial or experimert. te wrote this 
but as an ar or tate of my virtue. Shatefrare. 2. Endeavour, 
attempt. 

Fruitleſ our hopes, tho pinus our efays ; 
Yours to preſcrve a friend, and mine to praiſe. Sith. 


3. A ſhort diſcourie or treatiſe on ſome ſubject, an irregular, indi- 


geſted piece, not an orderly compoſition, a looſe ſilly of the mind. 
Cal!s his finiſh'd poem an Vr. Raſcemmon. 4. Firlt taſte of uy 
thing, firſt experiment. Tranſlating the tirit of Liomer's Iliads, 1 in- 
tended as an M to the whole work. Dryden. 

F>*ay, or Assa'r [in coinage, &c.] is a proof or trial made by 


the cuppel or teft of the finencts or purity of the gold or filver to be 


uled in coining money. 


2 of a Deer [with hunters] is the breaſt or brif:et of a 
Ex5av 15 [of ] one who makes eſſays, trials or experi - 


ments. 


Eosr [in ſchool philoſophy] is uſed in the fame ſeuſe with efforce, 


prinerpally for that which is really or actually exiting. 
er ck, à town of [i{unpury, near the confluence of the river: 
Drave and Danube. having a bridge five mules over ; it lies about 80 
miles north- well of 1 | 
E'Sstx, à town of Weſtphalia, about 10 miles noith-caſt of Dufiel- 
; Fr. [ua, It. gnci r. Sp. of rfontin, Lat.) 1. The 
nature, ſut ſtance, or being of a thin», that which conilitutes or de- 
termines the nature of a thing, or whict i» abſolutely neceſſary for its 
being what it is; formal exiltence. The very Hence of Chriſtianity. 
Hilber. 2. Effence is but the very niture of any being, wheth+r ut be 
actually exttting or no. A roſe in winter has an eFenrce, in ſummer it 
has exiſtence alſo. Jatrs. 3. Exiſtence, the quality of being. 1 
might have been perſuaded to have religned my very Muce. Sidusy, 
4- Being, exiſtent perſon. | | 
As far as God's and heavenly eſonces 
Can periſh. M/ton.. | | | 
5. Species of exiſtent beings. He may be the fifth net. Bacn: 
6. Conſtituent ſubſtance. 
Uncompounded is their Muc pure. Blom. 
7. The cauſe of exiſtence. Improper. She is my ere. Shake. 


ſfeare. 8. Perfan.c, ſcent. Nor let th' impriton'd efences exhalre. 


Pape. | 
Essexcr of a Circle [with geometricians] the eſſence of a circle i 


that the radii or ſemidiameters of it be all equal; the effence of a 


_ is, that it have four right angles. and as many equal right-lized 
des. 

Eser xcE [in metaphyſics] ſignifies the ſame as b-i,g. Some dif- 
tinguith between them, in that Jeing has the ſame reſpect to gence, 
that the concrete has to its abſtract. But as it is taken by metaphyn- 
cians in its moſt abſtracted nature, it muſt of neceſſity be the ſame as 
beinz. And that is en“ which conſtitutes the very being, or Hie 
ITSELF. 


Thus Dyonyfius, the diſciple of Origen, and biſhop of Alexandria, 


in a fragment of his, preſerved by Luſebius, calls Seif-exiſtence La | 
ne] the EssENCE of God, as being that property or attribute which 
diſtinguiſhes his 2 all other bcings whatſoever. Power, wil- 


dom, and goodneſs, Hu has in c:ams: with others; but to be unbogo!ten 
or ſelf. exiſtent, is peculiar to himſelf. [Sec ATTRIBUTES Incommurt- 
calle and Fixer Cave] “ From the FarTnen (fays St. Bafil) is the 
Sox, through whom are ail things, and with whom the Holy Ghoſt is 
always in/cparab'y conſidered. But the ura Cob over ALL 
[e £97 97arrws O-] has alone a more eminent characteriſtic [ay7:y 


Ti rwpous | of his Vp [or ſubſiſtence} by which He is the Fa- 


rur x, and ſabſiſls ac 2h cat deriving from any cauſe.” Baſil, Ep. 43 ad 
Greg 2 


ss E! ith chemiſt ] the pureſt and moſt ſubtile part of 2 
ee 0 3 the dalſamic part f 


body, a ſpirit drawn out © 
any thing ſeparate from the thicker matter. : 

Esszxce {in medicine] the chief properties or virtues of any f.m- 
ple or competition collected in a narrow compaſs. 

Essexcr f Ambergreaje, an extract of the more oily parts of am- 
bergreaſe, muſk and civet in ſpirit of wine. 

Fo Es5txct, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to perfame, to ſcent. 
Eſfſenced ops. Addiſon. | 8 = 

Es;e'xp1 Puietum de Tel:nio, Lat. a writ which lies for the tien 
and burgeſſes of any city or town that has a charter or preſcription to 


free them from toll throughout the whole kingdom, if the toll be any | 


where demanded of them. 

Esse'xes, a ſect among the ancient Jews, who ſeparated themſ-lves 
from the reſt of the people, and led a kind of moraſtic:] life. Joſe- 
phus ſays of the Fines, „ra xenpole xg ag., They had, it 


ſeems (like the diſciples of Prthagoras, and C/r:/) al things in com- 
mon; or as Aulus Gellius expreſſes it of the former, in medium dart 
guod quijque ſemilic pecuniar ue OE Ad. Gell. Lib 1 n 


—_ 


ES T 


T. vr, Lat. eſſence. 

E. F NAA , Lat. [with chemiſts] quinteſſence, i. e. the 5th 
eſlence, a medicine made of the moſt powerfully working and active 
particles of its ingredien's 
Esst Nrial | efenticl, Fr. effenziale, It. effencial, Sp. of efſentialir, 
Lat.] 1. Necetiary to conttitute a thing, or 8 ſuch a connexion 
th the exittence, nature and reaſon of a thing, that it is found or 
{oppoſed wherever the thing itielf is. An eſentzal part of our religion. 
Baan. 2. Hiphly important, principal. 

Judgment's more e/ential to a general 

Than courage. Denham. ; 
3 Pure, highly rectified, extracted ſo as to contain all the virtues of 
Its parts in a narrow compaſs. An e{ertial oil or balm. Arbuthmr. 

E-stxT1at. Debiiitics of a Planet [with aſtrologers} are when the 
planets are in their detriment, fall or peregrine. ; 

Ex<exT1al. Dięri ties of a Planct [im aſtrology] are certain real ad- 
vantages by which they are fortified or ſtrengthened, as when they are 
in their proper houſes or in their exaltation. i | 

Eo NAU Oi [with chemiſts] are ſuch as are really in a plant, 
2nd drawn from it by di/rillation in an alembic in vater; in contradi- 
ſtinctian to thoſe made by injo/ation, or which are extracted from the 
plant by c or tritme; and which are the native oils. Boerba v. 
Elment. Chear, Proceſs 21, 22, 23. | | 

EsskEN TIL. /i4/7. trum the adj.] 1. Being, exiſtence. 

Quite contume us, or reduce | 
| To nothing this . Afitax. 
3. Nature, conliituent principles, Sin has even alter'd his nature, 
und enten into his very en. , 4. Chick point, that which 
is any way of great impottance. 

Est Nia Progertzes, are ſuch as neceſſarily depend on, and are 
connected with the rature and effence of any thing, fo as to be inſe- 
parable from it; in contr:adiltin&tion from accidental. 

E:-<exT1al Property {of every right-lin'd triangle] is to have the 

ſu of its 3 angles equal to 2 right angles. 
Testet Salts of a Plant {mm chemittry] are ſuch as will eryſtal- 
lire, and are t juice of plants; this juice, gotten by pounding the 
plant in a mortar, and ftrained, is ict in a cellar, and the ſalt will 
ſhoot into cryſt s every way. 

F 5 * are Lentialiter, Lat. Mntiellement, Fr.] in an eſſen- 

1a] manner. 
* dA [cf fintia!] eſſential quality. Eg ; 

The Es:ExT1als of Religion, are the tundamental articles or Points 

fir. | . 
vs Fer x71 7D, compoſed or made up of eſſentials ; alſo made or 
broaght into eflences - eſſential — b 

Eletrxri'ri carb. the lame as Het. : 

F'<+x+ [in medicine, c.] ſmall puſhes or wheals, reddiſh, and 
ſomewhat hard. which ſoon cauſe a violent itching through the whole 
bodv, as if it u ere ſtung with bees, nettles, See. 

E'lerx, a county of England, bounded by Suffolk on the north; by 
the German ocean on the eaſt; by the river Thames, which divides it 
from Kent, on the ſouth ; and by Middleſex and Hertfordſhire ou the 
weſt. Ir ſerds two members two parliament. 

Feet ons (in ald law] perſons appointed by 2 court, to whom a 
wii al car facies, is directed to impannel a jury on challenge to a 
Cert ank cet ner, who return the vin in their own names with a 

uc! Of the jurors names. | ; N 
3 705 exonie, ome, Fr.} 9. An excuſe for him, that 15 ſum- 
ron to — and anſa er to un ac ion real, or to perform ſuit to a 
court-baron ; apon ſon. e juſt cauſe of abſence, as ſickneſs, Ge. . 
Lie that has his preſence forborne or excuſed upon any juſt cauſe. 3. 
F xcute. evemption. From every work he challenged in. Sper/er. 
Te Points ſin law] is to excuſe a pe:fon thus abſent. | 

Clerk 2 the Exg01xs, an officer in the court of common pleas, who 
lerer: te efivin rolle, delivers them to every officer, and receives them 

ig, when they are written. : ; 
1 .c:01x 4+ Male Legi. Lat. a writ directed to the ſheriff for ſendin 
„lan tal knights, for view ing one that has effoined or excuſcd himſelf, 
4 rain lei. i. E. as being ſick a- bed Sn 

F 431% de Mats Jil, Lat. {in law] ts when the defendant is in 
ccurt the fir day; but going away without pleading, falls ſick, and 
ſerd- uo eflviners, who proteſt that he is detained by ſickneſs in ſuch 
2 village, that he cannot come. ö : | 

Ee ar, Fr. [in heraldry} a term uſed of a bird, ſanding on 
the cround wi h the wings expanded, as taough it had been wet, and 

ere diving itſelf. 
; Yr, or *-r ſept or oft, Sax. eſt or d, Du. and Ger. the ſuper- 
lative termination of moſt adjedtives in Englith ; as, e, the poſitive, 
fer, the comparative, and ae, the ſuperlative; alſo the 2d perſ. 
fing. of the pref. and imp. tenſes, of the inuic. mood of verbs act. and 

neut. A 
To Esra'nrisn [te bilro, Lat. ttablir, Fr. Aabilire, It. fablecer, 
Sp. and Port.] 1. To make ſtable, firm or ſure, to ratify, not to make 
void. Every binding oath to afflict the ſoul, her huſband may efabl; 
it. Nun ler. 2. To ſettle or fix firmly and unalterably. The ca- 
Hi ed luxus of this kingdom. Hale. 3. Jo ſettle in any privilege or 
poſſetiion, to confirm. I he preſbyterian ſect was alliſbed in all its 
forms by an ordinance. S. 4. To fix, to ſettle in an opinion. 80 
were the churches at lied in the faith. 42s. 2 form, to mo- 
del. He appointed in what manner his family ſhould be gabi. 
Clirindn. 6. lo found, to build firmly, to fix immovably. A ſenſe 
now obfolcte. He tath founded it upon the ſeas, and efiallijhed it 
on the llaode. / lms. 7. To make a ſettlement of any inheritance. 
A ſenſe alto oblol-te. 

| We will 27a4/;/> our eftite upon 

Our eldeit Malcolm. gal, peare. 


nf r y BLISHMENT U fie 4. uentum. Lat. abliſſement, Fr. fabili- i 


ments, It. g Humin, Sp.) 1. Settlement, ſettled or fixt ſtate. 
All happy peace and goodly government 
I« ſettled there in ſute eftabliſment. Spenſer, 
„ Ratifcation of ſomething already done. He had not the act 
en d by way of [ECON ot right, a5 on the other ide, he avoided 
ie have it by new law; but choſe rather a kind of middle way, by 
* 91 Hal- Neat. Bacn. 3+ Settled form, regulation, model of A 


fite, where the neck is left ſmooth, as if the head had 


EST 


Overnment or family. Bring in that cabliſhment by which all men 

ould be contain'd in duty. Sp-xſer. 4. Fundamental principles, fer. 
tled law. The efoblifment on which it ſubſiſts. Acterd ury. 5. Al- 
lowance, falary. Gradually leiſening your eftabii/ment. 

EsTaBLISHMENT of Dover [in law] the afſurance of a dower 
portion made to the wife by the huſband or his friends about the tin 
of marriage. 

_—_— (of attacker, Fr. to faſten} a bridge or bank of lone au. 
under. 

To Esra [a law term] to ſeize. 

EzT:a"LwuExT, a ſeizure. 

EsTa"xDarD [erardart, Fr.] the ſtanding meaſure of the king or 
common-wealth, to the ſcan ling of which all meafurcs thorughuut 
the land are to be framed; alio a banner or enſign. 

ESTATE [an, Lat. cor, Fr. fate, It. adh, Sp. ſtadt, Du. 
Claar, Ger.] 1. The general intereſt, the public. In this ſenſe i: is 
now commonly writien fate. I call matters of ate not only the parts 
of ſorereiguty. but whatſoever introduceth any great alteration, cr 
dangerous precedent, or concerneth maniteſtly any great portion cf 
people. Bacen. 2. The poſture or condition of things or affairs, con- 
dition of life with regard to profperity or adverſity. She catt us head- 
long from our high efate. Dryden. 3. Degree, rank, or order of 
men, circun ſtauces in general. In the fan.e uncertain floating Hate. 
Locke. 4. Means, revenues, fortunes, poſſemions. Who hath not 
heard of the greatreſs of your ate ? did. 5. Generally meant of 
poſſeſſions in land. Sce what a vaſt «are he leit his fon. D-1d-n. 


6. A perfon of high rank. This ſenſe is obſolete. She is a dutcheſa, 


a = ate. Latimer. 
Era [in lau] is that title or intereſt a man hath in lands or te- 
nements. | | 
The Three FxTatrs of the Realm [of England] are the three diſtinct 
orders of the kingdom, <>. king, lords, and commons. 
EsTaT: Conditional [in Jaw] is one that has a condition annexed 


to it; although it be not ſpeciked in writing. 


To EsTa'Tr, wer act. [from the fubf.] to ſettle as a fortune. 
Some donation freely to ate 
On the bleſs d lovers. Shakefeare. 

To EsTt Eu, wort a,. [ftimo, Lat. iner, Fr. eflimare, It. efti- 
mar, Sp. and Port ] 1. To feta value, high or low, upon a thing; to 
have an eftcem for. I cond riches nothing. I zu. 2. To eſti- 
mate by proportion, to compare. 

Thoſe ſingle forms the doth cee. | 
And in her balance doth their values try. Davies. 


| 3 To prize or rate high, to regard with reverence. Who would nct 


loved more, tho he were glcmei lefs ? Dad. 4. To believe, 
to think, to judge, to hold in opinion. One man efcemeth one day 
above another. Raman; 

Eri u [eftimatic, Lat. eflime, Fr. flima, It. eflimacion, Sp.] high 
value, reſpect, account, regard. Both thoſe poets lived in much 
ejieem with good and holy men. Drydea. 

Esrkku [in ctiics] ſimply fo called. is the bare good opinion of 
good men, which tiows from the obſervance of the law of nature and 
our duty; and the moraliſts ſay, that we ought, as far as in us lies, to 
enceavour to procure and preſerve it, becauſe the want of it may lay 
open an occahon to a thouiand miſchiefs and inconveniencies. 

EsTee "Mer [of effcem] one that highly values. Eftcemer of his own 
parts. Locke. | | | 

E'ST:e11x6, the ſame as ficrling. — 

Err“ [in heraldry] is uſed by the French to ſignify a beaſt, 
whoſe head has been as it were torn off by force, and conſequently the 
neck left rough and ra „in contradiſtinftion to ait and dec. 
n cut off. 

EsTuio ux os, Lat. [te SH, of c., Gr. to eat] an inflam- 
mation which conſumes the parts. Ba uxo applies it to any 4% / 
which cerrodes the parts; as the lerpes, the uicus depaſcens, c. aud 
H:rrocRKaTEs to corroſive excrements. Lib. IV. Eee. 12. 7. 

E'ST121a4BLE, Fr. [aftimabilis, Lat.] 1. Worthy to be eſteemed, 
worthy of ſome degree of reſpect. One who gave hopes of bein 
222 that was i mable and good. Temple. 2. Valuable, wand 
a high price. DE 

A pound of man's fleſh taken from a man, 
Is not ſo efimable or profitable 
As ftcſh of muttons. Shakeſpeare. 2 5 
3 [of ;fimabir] worthineſs, the quality of deſerving 

Lo EsTuarz, verb af. [eflimer, Fr. fimare, It. æſtimatum, ſap. 
of eftims, Lat.] 1. To value, to appraiſe or ſet a price upon, to judge 
of a thing in proportion to ſomething clic. By the weight of the ſilver 
men mate commodities and exchange them. Locke. 2. To calcu- 
late, to compute. | 

E'STIMaTE, au. [from the verb] 1. Computation, calculation. 


A moderate gie and calculation ot the quantity of water. I oad- 


ward. 2. Value. 
My dearwife's eftimate, her womb's increaſe, 
The treaſure of my loins. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Valuation, comparative judgment. Oucward actions can never 
give a juſt ui of us. Au ſon. 

FE 5112444 TED {offimatus, Lat. eftinic, Fr.] valued, rated. 

E>T14a"T10N, Fr. [eftimazione, It, eflimacion, Sp. eftimatio, Lat. 
1. The act of adjuſting the price or value. If a man ſhall ſancti 
unto the lord ſome part of a field, the imatian ſhall be according to 
the ſeed and homer of barley. Leweticas. 2. Calculation. z. Eſteem, 
honour, regard. Due eftimation and reverence. Atterbury. 4. Opi- 
nion, judgment. In our own e//imation we account ſuch particulars 
more worthy. Bacon. 
 Eertatat10ON 2 the Judgment [with divines] confiſts in a due va- 
luation of thoſe excellencies that are in the divine nature, whereby 
God is accounted the ſupreme being in genere boni, from whom all 
_— goodneſs is derived, and in conformity to whom it is to be 
meaſured. 

Es TIA “TT IV E, adj. [of eſtimate] haviag the power of comparin 
and adjuſting the 2 We find in Xt an 42 = 
dicial faculty. Hale. 

EsST1:4a'TR {of H imate] one that ſets rate, one chat computes. 

E'STivaLl, 


E S U 

Eartrat, adj. LAH ve, It. and Sp. «ftivalir, Lat.] belonging to 
faramer ; alſo continuing for the ſummer. 
 Exrivar Occitext [with aftronomers] the ſummer weſt or north- 
welt ; that point of the horizon where the ſun riſes, when it is in the 
cropic of Cancer. 

Esrival Solftice [with aſtronomers] the ſummer ſolſtice, when the 
ſun entering the tropic of Cancer on the 11th of June, makes the 
longeſt day and the ſhorteſt night. | 

— [A. vatio, Lat.] the act of paſſing the ſummer. A 

is a place of ſhade or etivation. Bacon. 

EsToilLEE', Fr. [in heraldry] as a cro/s effoillce ſignifies a ſtar with 
only four long rays in form of a croſs, and fo broad in the centre, and 

ing in ſharp points. 

Esro'rEL, or EsTo'PPEL {of eflouper, Fr.] an iinpediment or bar 
of action growing from a man's own act, who hath or otherwiſe might 

EsToura'pe [in French cookery] a particular way of ſtewing 


meat. | ; 
| EsTo'vers [of eftoffe or comwer. Fr.] that ſuſtenance which a man, 
committed for felony, is to have out of his lands or goods, for him- 
ſelf and his family, during impriſonment. 
E'srzac [with horſemen] a horſe that is light bodied, lan; beliicd, 
thin-flanked, and narrow-cheſted. | 1 
Esrra'pe, Fr. a public —_— or road. 5 
Battexrs EsraADE [a military term] ſcouts of horſe ſent out to get 
intelligence of the diſpoſtions of the enemy, and what is like to tall 
out in the way. | | 
Battre —— Fr. to go out upon ſuch an expedition. 
EsTRrave, the one half of an alcove or bed-chamber, rais'd with a 
floor, and richly furniſhed and adorned for the reception of perſons of 
diſtinction. 
Es raab [of Hratum, Lat.] an even or level ſpace. | 
To EsraA x, verb af. [etranger, Fr.] 1. To keep at a diſtance, 
to withdraw. Infidels ranged from the houſe of God. later. 2. 
To draw away the affections, to take off from, to alicnate from affec- 
tion. to turn from kindneſs to malice or indifference. I do not know 
to this hour what it is that has efrarged him from me. Pepe. 
alienate or divert from its original 
efranged 
miab. 4. To withhold, to withdraw. To range our 
every thing not clearly evidenced. G/arville, 5. 
ſtrange | 


poileſſor or purpoſe. They have 


ief from 
To become 


EsT&a'xGEL, the eſtrangelus character, a particular ſpec ies or form 


of Syriac letter ſerving as capitals. 
EsTRA'NGEMENT — eftrange) a drawing away the affectiane, 


alienation, voluntary abſtraction. Deſues, by a lon eſirangement from 


better things, come at length perfectly to loath and ily off from them. 
South. f 
Esraa'xgaEASs [in law] foreigners, perſun; born beyond fea; alſo 
thoſe who are not privies or parties to levying a fine, or making of a 
deed, &c. 3 | | 
EsraarA Dr, Fr. [in horſemanſhip] is the defence of a horſe that will 
not obey, who, to rid himſelf of his rider, riſes mightily before, and 
while his fore-hand is yet in the air, furiouſly yerks out his hind legs, 
ſtriking higher than his head was before: and during the counter time 
rather goes back than forward. | 
EsT&'ay [of eftrayeur, old Fr.] any tame beaft found within any 
lordſhip, and not owned by any man, which being cry'd according to 


law in the market adjoining, it it be not claimed by the owner in a 


year and a day, it is then the lord of the manor's where found. 

EsTaz'aT in Law ſextradum, Lat. drawn out] is uſcii for the true 
copy or duplicate of an original writing; as for example, of amer- 
ciaments or penalties, ſer down in the rolls of a court, to be levied by 
a bailiff, or other officer, of every man for his offerce. 

Clerk of the EsTREA'TS, a clerk who receives the eſtreats out of the 
office of the lord treaſurer's remenbrancer, and writes them out to be 
levied for the king. | 5 

EsTrEcia'Tus [old law] ſtraitened or blocked up. 


E'STR&EGE-BOaRDbs, boards either of deal, fr, Sc. brought out of | 


the eaſtern countries. 
E'srakuas, a town of Alentejo, in Portugal, 8; miles ſouth - eaſt of 
Liſbon. 
EsTREPAmENT [eftrepier, Fr. old law] ſpoil made by a tenant for 
term of life upon lands or woods, to the damage of the perſon, who 
is to have them in reverſion; alio an impoveriſhing or making 
lands barren, by continual ploughing and ſowing without due manu- 
ing. reſt, and other huſbandry. 
R Seay or EsTRE PEMENT, a writ to forbid the making 
ſuch waſte, during a law-ſuit between two partes. : 
To EsTze'ee {efropier, Fr. to maim] to make ſpoil in lands and 


E'sT&1CH, now commonly written O'sT1c+1, the largeſt of birds. 
The dove will peck the rich. Shakejpeare. | 

An EsruaAY [+ftuarium, Lat.] any place where the tide comes, 
or that is overilowed at high-water ; an arm of the fea, the mouth of 
a lake or river, where the tide flows. 8 | 

To E'sTuUaTE, verb neut. [<ftuo, Lat.] to ſwell and fall recipro- 
cally, to be in a violent commotion. 

EsTua'TIOoNn [4{uate, Lat.] the ſtate of riſing and falling, com- 
motion, agitation. Not excited into zfuations. Brown. 

E'sTureE [Aus, Lat.] violent commotion. Outrageous (ure 
there. _—_— | —— 
E'svLa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ſpurge. 

Esu'riENT, adj. [o/uriens, Lat.] voracious, hungry. _ 

E'suriIxE, adj. [e/uris, Lat.] corroding, eating. In this ſort of air 
there is ſomething e/urine and acid. H7/eman. 

EsuaixE Salts fon medicine] ſuch as are of a fretting or eating 
quality, which abound in the air of places near the ſea-coaſts, and 
where great quantities of coals are burnt. | 

The Esvu'rixe, with Paxacklsus, is the name of an acer; c kind 
of medicine, which excites fo great a hunger, as not only to «fire, 
but even ige ſuch things as arc no proper ſubjects of food. C/ 
tel/, Renu. 


Ws : of 
this place, and have burnt incenſe in it to other — Jere- 
el 


BTE 


Lew akx, 2 town of Germany, 20 miles ſouth eaft of the cir 
of Caſlel. | 


Era'ye, or Era'eee, Fr. a public ſtore-houfe for goods, a ſtaple- 
tou n. 


E rare, Fr. [in military affaire] an allowance of proviſtions and for- 


rage tur ſoldiers, during the time of their march through a county, 


to or from Winter. quarters. | 

ETa'pitr, one who contracts with a country or territory fer 
furniſhing troop:, with proviſions and forage in their march through 1 
country. | 

ETa'tE Probarda. See Trark Probanda. — 

Erc, a contraction of the Latin word et cetera, and the reſt, and 

on. 

Ercn'txG, or Eren [ctizen, or actizen, Ger. ] 1. A particular 
way of engraving with a fine pointed ſteel or necdle on a copper- 
plate, covered over with a ground of wax, and well blacked with the 
ſmolc of a link, in order to take off the hgure of the draw ing, which 
having its backſide unctured with white lead, will, by coonin over 
the ſtrucken out lines with a flift ĩmpreſ the exact figure on the black 
or red ground, which figure is afterwards with necdles drav. n deeper 
quite through the ground. and all the ſhatows and hatchinss put in: 
and tuen 2 wax border ling made all round the plate, « tutkcient 
quuatity of agua fortrs 35 afterward poured on, ty cat int the ſtrakes 
tac nive been fo traced in the ground of wax, 2. Lo {:crch, ta 
delincate; unleſs this word be miſtaken by I ocke for „e., Man, 
enipty terms found in tome learned writers, to which tier hed te 
courte to etch out their ij tems. Locke. 3. Ihis word is evident!» 
miſtaken by Ray for edge. To move forwards toward dne fide, 
V hen we lic long awake in the night, we are not able to ret d 
quarter of an hour without ſhif ing bf ſides, or at leaſt celine ui 
vay and that way more or lels. Ray. 5 | P 

Eren, aht. a country word, ſigniſying latter. When they fo-y 
their etch crops, they ſpriakle a ponnd or tw» of clover on an acre 
Mortimer, | | | 

ETe'xxat., adj. [aternar, Lat. eterncl, Fr. eterms, It. Sp. ard 
Port.] 1. Eeing without beginning or end. The eter God is thy 
refuge. Denteronamr. 2. Being without beginning. Lo kiew whe 
ther the.c were any real being, whoſe duration has been everna,” 
Lorke, That which, though it had a beginning, yet is to laſt for 
ever; everlatting, endle(>, immortal. In then nature's ccpv's. not 
eternal. Shateſpeare. 4. Contlant, unintermitting. Fes eternal in 
thy temples thine. Dh. $5. Unchange:ble. Eternal truth. 
Dryden. | 

ETTA NAL, , le ter- l. Fr.] one of the aprellatiors of the deity. 
That lau whereby the cn hwntelt doth u oik., le ler. : 
FEZ ANAL, it. {eternus, Lit.) one that believes the world to 
be eternal. | 

ETi'exaltly, ado. ſof ctrrmat] t. For ever, without begirn:ins 
or end. 2. Unchangeably, invariably. That which is morally good 
or evil at any time, mult be {to e, and unchanocally to. 
Seath. 3. Perpetunlly, without wteraiiiun. Where woittern gales 
eternally reſide. Ad (on. | 

ETI RKNAUN ESS [of cternite, Fr. eterniita, [t. efornided, Sp. rler ni- 
tar, Lat.] the being eternal. ä 

Err'xxk, adj. | 4ternus, Lat.) cternse J. cndlris. 
ſorg d for proof eterne. Shakeſpeare. | 

ETtaxity gs" Lat. rute, Fr.] 1. An infinite duration, 
without either beginning or end, eve:l-itnoners. By reve: ting. tne 
idea of any length of duration, with all tte end ef addition of num- 
ber, we come by the idea of eternit;. I 2. Duration without 
end. Eternity, whote end no eye can react. Ae. 

N. B. The try woLocy of this word, dew. rs it frem 2 vom in 
Latin, and wy in Greek ; both which terms ante of the fame import 
with olau in Hebrew; ard all antwer to the word erer, an acy. 
or indefinite duration with us, and ſignify mvrc or , iccording to 
the different Aru, of the ſubjects ro which tg ate avplicd, and 
conſequently are all uſe by the ait, in à fene vatily ſhort of 
what is meant by a fr:it and proper rl N. hu ARETA.US 
Cayyapox, ſpeaking of the epilez/., lays. * » en y rio Be ura, 
a nn, 7. e. it becomes no chronte, hut al Atcaſe, meaning 41 
diicaſe, which ex.!wres for lie. And thin tw grants ate laid by Mo- 
les to have been mighty men, which were of cd, in the original me- 
lam, [from indefmte time, or time unnνuni˙ Oe, but according to 
our modern way of interpretation] from LTERNIT Y——=/200 of renow ”, 
Gen. c vi. v. 4. And the ra:in64x» is a te of God's covenant for 
perpetual [or ETERNAL} generations, Gen. c. xi. v. 12. And God is 
ſaid to give the lard of Canaan to the Jews for an everlaſting [ot 
FTE RNAL | poſlcition. And the Jews are commanded to keep the 
feaſt of the poffſover for an TER SAL ordinance throughont their gere- 
rations. ** And there is no end of citing (ts one well obſerves) thoſe 
ordinance, ſlatutes, and grants in the old teſtament writings, which are 
to be eternal, or for ever ; Which yet were to lait no longer at the 


Mars his armour 


- utmoſt, than the Meſarc æconomy, and have many of them ceaſed 
above 16 hundred years ago.” 


2 And as to the writers of the rexv 
tcſtament, we find there the /ame uſe of the word retained. I hus in 
St. Luke, we read of holy prophets which have been aw ale, from 
everlaſting, Luke c. i. v. 79. And St. Paul, ſpeaking of the tuture 
life or happineſs, ſays, that God premiſed it before the eternal times, 
Tit. i. 2. {fee the original.] Now from this and the like uſe of the 
word in ſcripture, it 15 evident, that it does not zecefari!y imply a 
ſtrict and proper ETERNITY. Nor 15 this concluſion at all invalidated 
by ſaying, that che fame word is ſometimes applied to Gop Miu 
SELF : Becauſe in that caſe, either the x.TvrE of the ſubject obliges 
us to underſtand more than is expreſſed ; or becauſe a Word, which 
ſignifies an indefinite duration, may as well be applied to a duration 
which has no end, as to that which is only of a /ong continuance. B* 
ſtill tis the xa run of the 5UBjtcT, and not the Ir E Forces of they 
woRD, that determines in which of the z<co ſenſes it ſhould be under- 
ſtood ; as appears from this propoſition, ** The everlattiny God crea- 
ted the everlaſting hills.” And if it is not the Sc of the w0./, buy 
the Arup k of the SUBJECT, that muſt dete: mine its ſenſe; no are 
gument, in favour of an abſolute eternity, can be drawn from the 
mere wok d itſelf; otherwite it would follow, that the everlafting 
2 


Ls 
ETH 
zen muſt be commenſwate and equal in duration to the 2 
Ch. But if the reader deſires to ſee this piece of crit:c;/m handle 
more at large, and in particular applied to ſome branches of the ſcrip- 
ture-de&rine, he may conſult Fack/n's edition of NovaT1ax, and 
710. Whiftan's diſtertation on the duration of the future puniſhments. 

To Erk xx1ze, or To ETZ ARNALIZE [Stern, Lat. cternijer, Fr. 
eterrare, It. ciernizar, Sp.] 1. To make eternal, to uate. To 
8:eraize woe. Milton. 2. To make for ever memorable, to immor- 
talize, as to eternalize a perſon's name by worthy actions. Seeking 
to etermze himielf. S:dney. 

Ern [ed, Sax.] the termination of the 3d perl. ſing. of the pref. 
tenſe of the ind. moods, of verbs active and neuter. i 

E"rHELIxG {noble or excellent] a title peculiar to the prince, or 
next heir to the crown, among the Engliſh Saxons. ; 

E'Titr [a., Gr. ether, Lat.] 1. An element ſubtiler than air 
refined. The eternal preſſure of the ether. Locke. 2. The matter of 
the higheſt regions above. There fields of light and liquid erher 
flow. dem. | 

he. al. adj. [ethere, Fr. eteric, It. etherce, Sp. ætbercus. Lat.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the ether, formed of ether. I preſs th erhe- 

real plains. Dryden. 2. Heavenly. Go heavenly gueſt, ethereal 
meſſenger. Milton. | 

Erurxral 0:4 [with chemiſts] a very fine, rectified, exalted oil, 
or rather a ſpirit which ſoon catches fire. | 

ETit# re: LNESS [of æthereal, Lat.] an ethereal quality. 

Eryr «tous, adj. [of ether] formed of ether celeſtial. This ele- 
reous mouid. Aten. an” 
Fruic, or E'rwicai., adj. (NEN. Gr.] moral, delivering pre- 

cepts of morality ; as, Pope's er/ic epittles. 4 
E'TH1CALLY, adv. [ot ie] according to the precepts of mo- 
rality. | 

Ernics {etica, It. ethice, Lat. a. of „.. Gr.] the dofrine 
of moral philoſophy. a ſyſtem of morality. A ſcience, which ſhews 
thoſe rules and meaſures of human actions, which lead to true happi- 
neſs ; and that acquaints us with the means to practiſe them. It has 
no firgular, I will never ſet politics againft ethics. Bacon. Its Ir x- 
M0L0G is from 43S, Gr. _ or MORALS. 

The Era are repreſented in painting and ſculpture by a woman 
of a grave ſober atpect. holding the inſtrument are hipendulum in one 
hand, and with the other a hon bridled. The latter to ſhew that 
moral philoſophy curbs the paſſions, and the former, the juſt ei- 
brium we ought to hold in all our actions. 

Such is the Vier gif He repreſentation of the true ethics. or mor AL 
PAILG-oPuy. which our lexicographer exhibits ; but, in my hum- 
ble opinion, it falls greatly ſhort of that rich and noble portraiture, 
whoſe outlines a diſciple of SocRaTEs firſt drew; and from him ce 
of cur on jets has given us the c:mp/ear draught. The deſcription is 
in j:int, and therefore | hope my readers will excuſe my inſerting it. 

8 In ftation at h effulgent portal ſee | 
A 81 auTzOCs5 Form of i majeſty. 
Her eves how fiercing ! How ſedate her mien! 
Mot:re in life her countenance is ſcen. | 
Stirit and hi thought each feature ſhows, 
Ard her lain robe with Rate wnffudy'd flows. 
She ftards upon a Curr of marble fix d 
As the firm rock, u lovely x yrupus betwixt, 
Her daughters, copies of her looks and air; 
Ucre candid TRUTH, and et PERSUASION there. 
And then deſcribing thoſe ineſtimable bleſlings, which this dixine 
pei ſonage confers on mankind, he adds, SO 
She gives the cox r crect and clear; 
She gives magnanimous cos rruyr of fear; 
And bids th' ie,. mind to know 
Ker /afet; from the future ſhafts of woe. , 
Ihe Table of Ceuts in Engiiſh Verſe, with NoTrs. 

T::10Pta, or KTEETUIO IA, a very extenſive country of Afri- 
cu, comprehending Abyſlinia, Nubia, and Abex : it is bounded by 

F,--pt, and the deſert of Barca, on the north; by the Red-ſea, and 
Ian Ocean, on the eait ; by the Straits of Amian, and the unknown 
pat of Africa, on the ſouth ; and by other unknown countries on 
tae weſt. | 
Firuvot'bts, Lat. [of S., a fieve, and 88. Gr. form] a bone 
in the inner of the noſc, full of little holes to receive the ſerous 
humour: that fall fom the brain, called os cribroſum. ä 

ETyMo1ba'its, Lat. ſin anatomy] one ef the ſutures of the human 
cranium or ſcull. 

E'Tyxarcny [Sag of 4870, a nation, and agx:, Gr. ſore- 
reignty] principality or rule. 

Ernxa'ncyrs, Lat. [:$12:3;1;, Gr.] a ruler of a nation or people. 

Eruntc, ad. [ etnico, It. of ethnieus, Lat. Ins-, of 8%. Gr. a 
nation] of or pertaining to the nation; heatheniſh, not Jewiſh, not 
chiittian. "The ethnic world. Government of the Tongue. 

E'tixic, ſabfl. [ethnicus, Lat.] a 4 not a Jew, not a 
_ This firſt Jupiter of the erbuics was then the ſame Cain. 

aleigh. | | 

> {oY [of $$», heathen, and pg, Gr. thought, ſenti- 
ment] a ſect of heretics of the 7th century, who proſeſſed chriſtiani- 
ty, but joined thereto all the ſuperſtitions and ſollies of paganiſm, as 
judiciary aſtrology. ſortileges, auguries, &c. 

But may we not trace the firſt riſe of imported pagariſm amon 
us ſomewhat higher? Sce Bxaxpeum, Damon, or DxO; and the 
Nors ſubjoined to the word Cxttp. 

ErHO OGH AL, adj. [of . and 9, Gr. treatiſe] pertaining to 
treatiſes of ethics or morality. | 

Ernc'ioctsr [erbologus, Lat. e., Gr.] a mimic, one u 
exprelcs other peoples manner by voice or geſture. : 

FE-rao'Locy [NA. of S., cuſtom, and azyw, Gr. to deſcribe] 
a di ſcourſe or treatiſe ot manners. 

ETuoLocy [with rhetoricians] the art of ſhewing the manners of 
others. 

Eruorokt'A. Lat. [nSorona, Or.] a figure in rhetoric, in which 
there is a repreſentation of the manucrs and paſſions of men, either to 
their praiie or diſpraiſe. 
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Erro tor [ arichogie, of ala, canſe or reaſon, and a, Gr. dit. 
courſe] the act of giving the cam of any thing, generally of adiftemper. 

E'Txa, or A'Txa, or Mount Gr'ztiio, a vulcano, or a burning 
mountain of Sicily, ſituated 50 miles ſouth-weſt of Metiina, and 20 
welt of Catania. 

ETo'tue, Fr. [in fortification] a ſmall fort or work of four, five 
* or more points, a ftar redoubr. f 

TYMOLO'GICAL etymologtcur, Lat. of rTomenoyinn;, Of 6. 
true. and 2»y9;, Gr. — of or pertaining to etymology. Tun 
et\m-{:gical obſervation. Lecke. | 
 Eryworlo'cicalty [of E. Gr.] by way of etymology . 
Ervuo'toctr [eryms.o;iftr, Fr. etimologiſta, It. etyme ozus, Lat. of 
h ,, Or.] one filled ia the original, and trat meaning ot 
words. 

To Eryno'tocize [etyrel:gize, Lat.] to ſearch after, or give an 
account of the eriginal and de, vaten of words, and alſo their true 
meaning. 

ETy::0'LoGy [erpmologie, Fr. ctimolegia, It. and Sp. etymolocia, 
Lat, eay:2ypix, Gr.] the Cerivation of words from their original, the 
analyfis of compound words into their primitives; alſo that of 

and formation. — 
and verbs. | 
The Greeh word F7y os, from whence this compound is derived, 
15 in Hrsventus, a quipollent to the word aknSre, i. e. true. And 
conſequently Hi, in its primary ſenſe, ſhould mean no more 
than the adjuſting the re /mport or meaning of words: But as this 
is frequently belt ſettled by 4: compour:ding and tracing them up to 
their 081G1x4L, hence etymology in its ſecondary (not to ſay moſt or- 
dinary) ſenſe, imports the adjuſting the derivation of words. And in 
this ſenſe Eusratiiius, in his comment on Homer, uſed it, as he is 
cited by the Larne author of the ArrENDIX ad Thejaurum H. Se- 
phan. Conjtart. Scatulæ. Ke. * o prey Tru ronzec, K. The 
orator, ia; he, alter the chi, manner, is compared to a flow 


of water; face, from the word pew [to few] comes rhetor [or ora- 


tor] who like a flow [or copious tide] pours forth his h.“ Eu- 
flath. in Iliad. lib. 3. p. 300. O, lib. 1. p. 55. Would the rea- 
der ſee of what uſe the vextvaT1ION of a term is to explain and ad- 
Juſt its meaning, whether in vivixiTY, PHYSIC, or HISTORY, he may 
pleaſe (by way of ſpeci. nen) to conſult the words pix, auTrENTIC, 
ETERNITY, CADI, DOGMATICS, Or dogmatica medicina, and CYNANCHE, 
and under the laſt, inſtead of the word {air] ſubſtitute the word 
[throttling cr ſuffecatior.] : 

ET YMON, Lr, Gr.] the original of a word. Blue hath its ety- 
mn from the High Dutch biaw. Peacham. 

Eu, a port town of Normandy, in France, 15 miles north-eaſt of 
Dieppe. | | 

To Eva'curTE, werb af. [wacatum, ſup. of ware, Lat.] to empty 
- throw out. To difincarcerate venene bodies, or to evacate them. 

. 

Exacxraxrs, fh. [evacuans, Lat. in medicines proper 
to expe! or carry f any peccant or 9 in the Cake 
body by the proper way of the emunctories. 

To Eva'cuarte [evacuer, Fr. evacrar, Sp. evacuare, It. and Lat.] 

pty, to clear. Ewvacuating clean, and empty- 
ing the church. Hozker. 2. To throw out as noxious or — 2 
3 To diſcharge or void by any of the excretory paſſages. 
make void, to vacate, to nullify. It would not evacuate a 
Bacon. 5. To quit a place, to withdraw cut of it. He never eva- 
caated Catalonia, Suit. 

Evicua'Ttion, Fr. [evacuazione, It. evacuacidn, Sp. of ewacuatio, 
Lat.} 1. An emptying, ſuch emiſſions as leave a vacancy, a diſcharge. 
Conſider the vaſt ex:cuations of men that England hath had, by aſ- 


4. To 


ſiſtarces lent to foreign kingdoms. Hal-. 2. The act of aboliſhing, 


nulliication. Utter evacuation of all Romith ceremonies. Hooker. 
EvacuaT1ov ſ in medicine] 1. The practice of diſcharging and eva- 
cuating ſuperfluous humours and excrements out of the body by phy- 
2. Diſcharges of the body by any natural or artificial vent. 

To Eva've, verb act. [evader, Fr. evadir, Sp. of cad, Lat.] 1. 
To eicape by artifice, to clude. He might evade the accompliſhment 


of theſe afflictions. Brown. 2. To ſhift off, to decline by ſubterfuge. 


Our queſtion thou evad'f. Dryden. 3. To avoid the force of an ar- 
gument, to elude by 2 To evade the teſtimonies of the fa- 
thers. Srillinfleet. 4. To eſcape as imperceptable or unconquerable. 
A contingent event man's knowledge, and evades his power. 


South. 
To Evave, erb neut. 1. To eſcape or flip away. Often evading 
from perils. Bacon. 2. To practice 8 evaſions. The mi- 


niſters of God are not to evaae or take refuge in any of theſe, Sauth. 

Evaca'Tion, I at. the act of roving or wandering out. To ſtop 
the evagation of the vapours. Rey. | 

Evactxa"Tion, Lat. an unſheathing a ſword. 

EvaxE'SCENT, adj. [evareſcens, Lat.] vaniſhing, imperceptible. The 
diffcrence between right and wrong, on ſome petty caſes, is almoſt 
evaneſcent. Wllaſion. 

Evaxce'Lta, Lat. [wayymna, Gr.] good tidings. | 

Evaxce'Lic, or EVaxGELICAL [evangelique, Fr. evangelico, It. and 
Sp. evangelicus, Lat. wayymnxE-, Gr.] 1. Golpel like, ining to 
the goſpel, agreeable to the chriſtian law revealed in the holy goſpels. 
An evangelical not a legal righteouſneſs. Atterbury. 2. Contained 
in the goſpel. I hoſe evangelical hymns they allow not. Hooker. 

EvaxGELICALLY, adv. (of evangelical] in a goſpel-like manner. 

EvaxGE'LICAzxEss [of ewvange/ical] evangelical quality. 

Evaxce'Lica Lat. [among the ancients] p and prayers 
made for glad tidings — 

Eva"xGEL1SM, /ub/t. [of evangely] the promulgation of the holy 
goſpel. The apoſtolical and miraculous evangeliſm. Bacon. 

VA 'NGEL1ST [evangelifta, Lat. wayy!non;, Gr. a meſſenger or 
bringer of good tidings] 1. A penman of a goſpel, a writer of the hiſ- 
tory of our Saviour; as St. Matthew, &c. The four evangeliſts. Ad- 
dijon, 2. One that promulgates the chriſtian laws. It were fit our 
new e-argeliſts ſhould ſhow their authority. Decay of Piety. 

Eva"xcELtUW, Lat. [wayymnu, Gr.] a goſpel, or cLaD TIpINGS. 
See Doxotocr ; and to compleat the liſt of /cripture doxologies _ 


E U C 


ed by Dr Clarke, add that moſt excellent one, publiſhed by angels 
on this happy occaſion, © Glory to Gop in the ligen, Pract an 
earth, and GOOD wi to men.” 

To Eva'xczriize [cvargette, Lat. of wayyintoga, of tv. well, 
and ayy2w, Gr. to bring tidings] to preach che goſpel, to inſtruct 
in the law of ſeius. 

His apoſtles whom he ſends, 
Ewvange«iize the nations. Milton. 
Fv1"xGELY, . La, Gr. good tiding:] the meſſage of 
n and ſalvation; the holy goſpel of Jetus. 
Good Lucius, 
That firit receiv'd chriſtianity, 
The facred pledge of Chrit's evenge/y. SN. 

Eva'xid, adj. [evanidns, Lat.] ſuon decaying, fading, frail, weak, 
faint. An evanid meteor. Glanville. 

Evanip Colours [with philoſophers] ſuch colours as are not of + 
very long continuance, as thoſe of clouds before and after ſun-ſet, the 
rain-bow, c. which are called emphatical and fanatical colours. 

Eva'xipxess [of ear "5h - quality. 

To Eva'x1s4 [ewane/co, Lat.] to vanith away, to eſcape from no- 

Eva'xTes, the prieſteſſes of Bacchus, ſo called becauſe in celebra- 
ting the oryga, they ran about like diſtracted perſons, crying, evan, 
evan, obe evan. | 

Eva'PoRABRLE, adj. {of evaporate] that may be eaſily ditipaicd in 
vapours. Volatile and cattly evaparable, Grexe. | 

iro Ev Aro E vb rout. [evaporer, Fr. evaporare, It. rvapsrar, 
Sp. evapsr9, _—_ to diſt ive into vapours, to cam out, to ny 
away in fumes. It will all ->-4porate. Denh im. 

To Fvarozate, verh. 1. To drive away in fumes, to diſperſe 
in vapours. To ipend theielves and evaporate the noxious purti- 


cies. Swift, 2. Lo give vent to ſallies. Eiſex evaporated his thoughts 


in a ſonnet. / tn. . | 
To Eva'porarTeE 79 a Peilicle {with chemiſts} a phrale uſed to ſig- 


nify the conſuming à liquor by a gentle heat, till a chin ſkin is per- 


ceived to ſwim on the top of it. 

Evirora"rr-X, Fr. [evaporatione, It. evaporaciin, Sp. of evajora- 
i, Lat.) 1. The act of breathing or ſteaming forth in vaponrs, vent. 
diſcharge. Fwatorations are at ſome times grenter, according to the 
greater heat ot the ſun. Hud. 2. Ihe act of attenuating or ſub- 
tili-ing matter ſo a5 to make it fly away in fumes. 1 hoſe waters by 
rarefaciion and ev poration afrended. Raleigh. 

EvaPoRatiioN - ith ph; ficians] the diſcharging of humours thro' 
the pores of che body. 

Evarozarios (in chemiſtry and pharmacy] the diffolving ſome 
parts of juices, Ec. till they become of a better con ſtence ; or the 
diſperſing the ſuperHuous moiſture of any liquid ſubſtance, by means 
of a gentle fire, ſo as to leave ſome part ſtronger than before. 

Eva'stox, Fr. [of cafe, Lat.] a ſhift or trick, a ſupterſuge, art- 
ſul means of evading. By eva/9rs thy crime uncover it more. M.. 
fon. | 


Anſwer d evade of the fy requeſt. Pope. 2. 
crafty, deceitful. 

Eva'sivELY, adv. [of vage] craftily, deceitſully. 

Eva'TEs, a branch or diviſion of our old philofophers the Druids. 
Strabo diſtributes the philoſophers among the Britons and Gauls into 
three ſects, Bards, Evates, and Druids. The Bards he takes to be 
poets and muſicians. 'The Evates, prieſts and naturaliſts. The Druids, 
moraliſts as well as natural:ifts. | 

Eu'cyarirsT {[encharifire, Fr. encoriftia, It. eucharifiio, Sp. and 
Lat. of xa, of w, well, and aps. Gr. grace or thanks} a 
| thank/giving, and thence the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper is fo cal- 
ted, as being the ſacramental act in which the death of our Redecmer 
is commemorated with a thankful reine: brance. I his ordinance was 
called the cuchar ff from the act of 7H axxsGivisc, which our Saviour 
himſelf exbibited at its original inilitution [Luke xxii. 19.] ard 
which, after his example, is ſtill retained in the church. So Justi 
MazxTYRs, when deſcribing the »-2a»er in which it wat obſcrved in his 
days,“ Then, ſays he, is to the PRESIDENT of the brethren 
(i. e. to the biſhop] bread, and a cup ot wine xd with water; 
which having receiv d, he ſends up prac and glory to the Fariits 
of the univerſe, hre the name of the Ser, and Holy Spirit, together 
with a long cr ample THaxx5sG1vizc for our being counted worthy of 
theſe things, [meaning as well tie gifts of grace, as thoſe of nalure 
as appears from the Vim till preſerv d in the Sth book of the af Helle 
confiitution:] and when he has fniſhed his prater, and THANKSCHVING, 
all the people expreſs their aſſent by ſay ing, AN.“ And then ha- 
ving deſcribed the diſtribution of the bread and wine by the deacon>, 
not only to the rut. but alſo et members, he adds, “ This 
od is called by us. Eachari?,” alluding to that thankſgiving. 
which in this ordinance was firſt by Chriſt hin ſelf, and after his exam- 

le by his followers, addrefied to Gop. For fo he explains himſelt ti] 

#5. « And in all that weoryers, [alluding to the gifts then made 

for the relief of the poor, &c.] we blels the MAKER of att THINGS 

thro) his ſon Jeius Chriſt, and he the Holy Spirit. Fuftin. Marr. 

Apolog. 2 Ed. Rib. Stiphan. p. 161, 162. Such was the /cmplicity and 

manner, in which the Lord's ſupper once was celebrated by the pri- 

mitive Chriſtians », in commemoration oft ovr Saviour's death ; as to 

the changes which it has fince undergone, fcc the words ORLATIox, 
and TrRaxnsSUBSTANTIATION. 

* I fay'd © in commen:ration of our Saviour's death,” for fo Ju- 

ſtin explains himſelt more at large in his dialogue with 70. 

« Chriſt, ſays he, deliver'd the exchariflic bread in comme- 

moration of his »:$510w, that withal we may give tharks to 

God tor having made the world, with all things therein, for 

man, and for 2 having freed us from that evil and miſery 

wherein we were, and his having utterly aboliſhed principali- 

ties and powers by u, that became poflible according to his 

council and will. By lay ing all thefc circumſtances together, 

Mot gives us the following deinition of the eucharift, ex 

mente antique ecc/eſi, An oblation of thankſgiving and 

prayer to Cob the FaThER, thro Jeu Chrift, and his ſacri- 

ice, commemorated in the creatures of bread aud wine, which 


Eva'sive, adj. [/ vat, Lat.] 1. Shiſting. practiſing evaſion. 
.ontaining an evaſion, 


A 
EVI 
= 
had been firſt offered to Gov to aenize him the Lon of 14 5 


CREATURE” And he adds, that fo far down as the third cor: 
cil of Carthage and Higps, it was decreed, © cam alters all, 
tur, [N. B. Len fer ad PailaEu Ari gatur arato, i. c. hn 
they ſtand at the altar, they ſhould always direct the prayer to 
Gon the Faruk. A Work:, Ef. Lord. p. 350, 349. 
372. | 
Eucuari's11can [ruharilique, Fr. excars/icn, It. on; Lari! „ Sp. 
of eucharijiiens, I. at. of Ka. Gr.] 1. Of or pentaiving to the 
euchariſt or Lord's ſupper. 2. Containing acts of thanleigiving. Ihe 
excl ariftical part of our daily devotigns. / oy. a 
Evcut'Te3 (greg, of wr, Gr. prager] an ancient religious ſe! 
thus denominated on account of the'r praying without cealing : 
unagining that prayer alone was ſufficient to fave them. 
FE ocno'LoGy [yk gia, of ws and .. from ago, Gr. to diſ 
courſe] a treatiſe & d/:.cavric of prayir; allo a formuary of prayers. 
Evcno'ra, or Evcypo's, Lit. [of i and 7-2, Gr. coigur] 1804 
colour ard temper of the Vr. : N 
Evcrk * ſterracia. ut 18, 2nd eas. Gr. temperature] 1 750d 
temperature and condition or fb:te of the body. 3 
Eucun Los [erxrac;, Gr.} one who abounds with good juice, or 
humours. 


tion, as attai ment cf hopes, ſtore of friends, Sc. 

EC Ü Y (ecdamo , Lat. of er, Gr.) happ: acts. 

Eerrarxe'vitis [ev$6aDrvoy;, Of i, and cumin, Ur. to perip'r-! 
one who feats kindly, | g 

Hunsxia, Lat. [of wiz, Gr.] good rame or fame. 

Eve, or E'vex, u. 1. "The vigil or {aft before a fell;val or hol 
day. In this ſenſe only -v+ is uſed, and rot ever. 2. he (loſe or 
latter part of the day. Ibis i» generally uſed in poetry. 

E'vtex, a beait like a wil Got. | 

Eve and Tuev [in the practice of Scotland] ſerrants whoſe prede. 
ceſſors have bern tervants to uny perfon and his predecetiors. 

Eve cnair, an infect, a chicr-n om: 

Eve'crica, Lat. that part of phy fc that teaches how to acquire 4 
good habit of body. | ; 

Evi'crios, Lat. a lifting "ap, a carrying toith ; allo a praiing end 
extolling. 

EVI CIA of the Alen (eich aſionomers] is an inequality in bel 
motion, by uluch, at or near her q iatters, the is not in that lu e, 
which pifle: throngh the centre of the carch to the fon, a, fic is at he. 
conjunction, oppolition, or fyzy vice, | 

Eur Nuno [of ©, well, i, in, and 242%, Gr. to cat] anexp-ri 
bone- {+:rer. | 

E've:, or Evin. falſe. ſaven. and zynung, Sax. abundt. Du 
abenn, Ger. afrenc?, Dan attor, Su } the clute of a day, that Part 
after the ſetting of the fun il tu eht or dark. 

The HyENNν vos rprefored by the an tents in ſculpture aud pain: 
ing by the goddef' Diana, holding in one hand her bow unbent, and 
in the other 2 ſtring, at which a ple of hounds were tied, 1; Ing on 
the ground, as it weary. 5 - 

- Letzte ten ard wer!” in giey, 
Are the liens of a tar dn. 

TTo true this proverbial obſervation i, I Hal not deter ind, but we 
are nut the only nation who make we of it. ! he Fr. ſay; Ine 
ſeir & tance Alatiu fou jn, li files Cre cvening and] wine 
morning rejoice the pilerom :} And o the it. Sora e, © bing 
(tho' fome ſay n-grs, black) mating fine dir rf pelegting. 

The Eur yt crowns; 145 uin. 

Lat. A folks ocraſu nan al ert, deſcribe fe his proverb teaches 
us that we are not to judge of ching or actor till tac are brought to 
their tull maturity, f 

E'vex, adi. [ yen, Sax. even, Du. O. ard I.. Cor. chen, II. Ger. 
even, Dan. eikwen, Su.] 1. Equal, level, not rugged. The ſuperfi- 
cies of ſuch plites arc not een, Newtin., 2. Ses, as Oppofed to 
rough, unilorm. Lay the tough paths of peeviih rature e's, Prior 
3. Parallel to, Jeve! with. Shall lay chee ever with the ground. 
Se. Lute. 4. No: leaning any way. Carry his honours ever. Shaks- 
ſpeare. 5. Having no part higher or lower than the other. When he 
did ſet his fort in the middle, all the other parts lay flat and ey, 
Dag ies. 6. Equal on both fides ; . mn 44 account. Ever reck- 
oning wakes laſting friends. Soth. >. Being out of debt, ou ing 
nothing either good or ill. The public i always ever with an autho! 
who has not a juit detercnce tor them. HH. 8. Calm, not liable to 
be elevated nor depreffed. Defires compos d, afections ever c. 
Pee. q. Capable of being divided into equal parts; oppoſed to odd. 
Tel! me whether the nun tber of the ſtar be ever or odd. Jay. | 

Eves, dv. t. A word cf ſtrong atierton. Verily ever fo did theſe 
Gauls poſſeſs the coaſts. fer. 2. Notwithſtanding, tho it was tv 
that. I knew they were bad enough cer when I wrote them. Dr; - 
den, 3. Likewile, not only fo but ho. 'the great lights are 1ulh- 
cient, and ſerve alſo to me (use ever the motions of thote others. Ic. 
der. 4. So much as. Without loading our memories, or making ug 
den ſenſible of the change. Sw1i/t. 5. A word of exnggeration 
wherein a ſecret compariſion is implied ; as, ever the poor, that it, 
the poor like the rich. Diſcoveries which appear new, t the 
who are verſed in critical learning. Adfor. 6. A word of cor cet 
fron. - Since you feſin d the notion and corrected the malig nity, I ful 
cen let it paſs. Collier. 

To Even, verb aft. 1. To make even. 2. To nake pain 
equal, {mooth, or level. This temple Xerxes e with the 401: 
Raleigh. 3. lo make out of debt, to put in ſuch a condition a. coll £: 
good or ill i: fully repnid. 5 

Nothing can or ſhall content mn ſoul, 
Till I am rend with him wite tor ite 

To HE EN, derb neut. to [NT equi) to. Now < Eiu'cte. 
rumbering never eornt4 with the fill, Cor: 54y, 

E'vexixc. See Exk and Eres, //. 
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Evexna'sxnev, adj. [of ever and hard] equitible, impartial. Evrn- 
handed juſtice. Shakeſpeare. ES 

Evex Number [in arithmetic] a number which may be divided into 
even or equal numbers, without any fraction, as 6 and 8 into 3 
and 4. 

E'vexLY, adv. [of even} 1. Equilly, uniformly. Ewvenly ballanced. 
Bentley. 2. In a level, without aſperity or unevenneſs. Ewe 
ſmoothly ſpread. II j 3. Honzontally, without inclination any 
way. Ever diſtant from the centre. Brerewood. 4. Impartially, 
without enmity or favour. To carry yourſelf wiſely and evenly be- 
tween them both. Bacor. 3 

EveNLyY EVEN Number [in arithmetic] a number which is exactly 
diviſible by an even number taken an even number of times, as the 
number 32, which is diviſible by the number 8 taken 4 times. 

EvexLy opp Aumnter [in arithmetic} is that which an even num- 
ber meaſures by an odd one, as 30, which 2 or 6 being even numbers, 
meaſure by 15 or 5, which are odd numbers. 

E'vexxess [epenerre, Sax.] 1. Plainneſs, ſmoothneſs, levelneſs. 
2. State of being even. 3. Uniformity, regularity. L hat evenne/s 
and celerity requiſite. in them all. Grew. 4 Freedom from inclina- 
tion to either fide. It may ſettle in a middl- ſtate of everne/s between 
both. Hecker. 5. Imparnality, equal reſpect. 6. Calmneſs, free- 
dom from violent paſſions. Great compoſure and evenne/; of mind. 
Atterbury. 

— [of cven and ſong] 1. The form of worſhip in the even- 
ing. It is well if he laſts to even/ong. Taler. 2. I he evening. He 
tun'd his notes both everſcxg and n.orn. Dryden. 

Fut xr [evento, It. eventus, Lat ] 1. Adventure, chance, hap 
good or bad. There is one event to the righteous and to the wicked. 
Ecelefrafte. 2. End or ſucceſs, conciution, upſhot. 

Two ſpears from Melcager's hand were ſent 
Wich equal force, but various in th' event. _ | 

To Fve'xTir att, werb aft. [everteratum, ſap. of eventers, Lat.] 
to rip up the belly. Brown uſes it. 3 | 

Eve'xTFUL, adj. [of event and full] full of incidents or changes of 
fortune. This ſtrange everrf/ hiltory. Shake/peare. : 

ErexTi'be [æpenxid, Sax. ] the time of evening. To meditate at 
eventide. Gene/rs, 

10 Eve'xTiLAaTE [wentiler, Fr. vcntilare, It. wentiiar, Sp. even- 
till. Lat.] 1. To winnow, to fift out. 7 
3. (In law) to eſlimate, prize or value an eſtate or :nheritance. 

Evie'xNTIiLaTED, fart. +4 [eventilatus, Lat.] 1. Winnowed. 2. 
J horoughly examined or fitted. | ; 

EvexT1La"Ti0x [wentilation, Fr. wentilazione, It. of wentilatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of winnowing or fanning 2. A itrift examination, 
the cauvaſling or ſiſting a bulinets or queſtion to the bottom. 

Evr xrel [of eventas, Lat.] actually coming to paſs, in conſe- 
quence of any thing. 

Evi'xTUALLY, adv. [of eventual] in the event, reſult or conſe- 
quence. — has but intentionally, not eventual; diſoblig d 
ou. R. | | 
: E'vka, ad. fene, Sax. eenwic, Du. cia, Ger.] 1. At all times, 
withou: end. God hath had «ver, and ever, ſhall have, fome church 
viſitile. Hooker. 2. At any time; as, if ever. As free from the envy 
of triends as ever any Ling was. Bacen. 3. Eternally, to perpetuity. 
Tney co2te ta be, and exiſt no more for «cr. Locke. 4. Sometimes, 
reduplicated. For ever and for ever farewel. Shakeſpeare. 5. At one 

time; , over and ann, that is, now and then. 6. In any de- 
gree. Ihe made up of ever ſo many particulars. Locke. 7. A word 
ot enforccment or aggravation. As toon as £27 had heard it, that 
i, immcdiatel; after we had heard it. Scarcely uſed but in ſimilar 
IMvpuage. S. Ever a, any [as ever 3, that is, even ich, or ever 
cach 1s cach one, all. Je] This word is ſtill retained in the Scot- 
th dialect. I love thee better than I love cer @ ſcurvy young boy of 
them all. Shakeſpeare. g. Often contracted to cer. 10. It is much 
tid in compoſition in the ſenſe of always; as, ever-green, green 
th oughout the year. It is added almoſt arbitrarily to neutral partici- 
ples — adjectives, as will be ſufficiently explained in the following 
examples : 

3 ATE [Y verſeratum, Lat.] to beat. oh 

EveRBU'BBLING. adj. [of ever and bulbling] boiling up perpe- 
tually. Everbubbling ſpring. Craſt asu. 

F. vrabixq, a town of Autliia, in Germany, ſituated on the Da- 
nube, 12 miles weſt of Lints. 


Evz&Bu'rx1xG, ad}. [of ever and burning] unextinguiſhed. Ever- 


burning lamps. Spenſer. 

Evexpu'rixG, adj. [of ever and during] enduring without end. 
Ewerduring glory. Ralcigh. 

EverGE'Tes ezeyerrs, of w, well, and yo, Gr. work] a bene- 
factor ; a title given to ſeveral princes or kings of Syria and Egypt, 
who ſucceeded Alexander. | | 

FEVERGRE'EN, adj. [of ger and green] verdant throughout the year. 
The plant is rendered evergreen. Arbut/ net. 3 

FvERGREEN, . a plant that remains green throughout the year. 

— be [of ever and honwured)] always held in ho- 
nour or eltecm. | 

Evert a's1xG, a. [of æpne and lepeung, Sax.) enduring for 
ever, 7 immortal. It is uſed of paſt as well as future eternity, 
tho' not 0 properly. 

EVEN a STING, . Jof ever and /afting] eternal duration, he- 
7 paſt or future. Fiom everlaſting to everlaſting. Pjalms. Sce 

„TEK NAI. 

Eves i a"sTINGLY, durable, eternally, without end. 

EWA HA ⁰αν,.e NES, ELCFUTty, perpetuity, indefinite duration. Don- 
re uſes it. 

FrrunirFvixG, ef, [of over and laing] immortal, eternal. 

Furr 10RP, adv. {of ever and mare] always. More ſeems an ex- 
pletive accidentally added, unieſs it ſignified originally from this time: 
„ more, always, heaceturward. But this ſenſe has not been 
ttracth, preſerved. 

EIO TEN, adj. [Of ever and oper] never cloſed, not ſhut at any 
tiwe. 

Cyr PlEASING, adj. [of ever and pea/tug] delighting at all times, 
er Ealing to vield picature. 


Ewenly and 


2. To examine, to diſcuſs. 


or writings, that are ſealed 


EVI 


To Frr'rse, werb ad. ¶ verſum, ſap. of cuerto, Lat.] tooverthrow, 
to deftroy. Glanville uſes it. | 
E'vr#5H0T, a market town of Dorſetſhire, on the borders of So- 
merſetſhire, 12 agg from London. 
Eve'r5s10%, Lat. an overthrowing, - overturning, overthrow, de- 
ſtruction. 
Ly EASstOx, Lat. [in rhetoric] the ſame figure as E os. 
To Eve's ſeverte, Lat.] to turn — down, — to 
deſtroy. Aylific uſes it. 
To Eve'rruarTE [of e. neg. ard vir, Lat.] to take away or de- 
prive of virtue, power, efficacy, Cc. | 
Eveaw 7 CHeCL, e. [of ever and awwatchfal] always vigilant. 
Evert, ad. {in old language, everich, that is, ever each, aper, 
ealc, Sax. butr, or hurrt, Dan. bwar, Su.] each one of all. Every 
has therefore no plural fignification. Every one of them. Number. 
Every thing bas its whrrefore. x 
Ger. Alles bat ſein warumb. That is, every thing has or ought to 
have its reaſon. | 
Eur YOUNG, a. [of ever and young] not ſubject to old age, un- 
decavirg. | 
Evtky tere, in each place, in all places. 
E've:#an, or F'vesHoLM, commonly called E's au, a 
town of Worcctterſhire, 95 miles from London, fituated on the river 
Avon, over u hich it has a flone bridge, and a harbour tor barges. It 
ſends two members to parliament. | 
E'vesprRoOPPER, e. (of eves and dropper] ſome mean fellow that 
ſculks about a houſe in the night. | | 
7 hat makes you liſtening there? get farther of, 
reach not to thee thou wicked ewveſdreopper. Iden. 
To Ex : STIGa1F, verb af. [ec cHtigo, 122 to ſearch — 
FI fart. paſſ. | ev/iigatus, Lat.] fearched out by thz 
tleps. h 
9 the act of ſending for, ſearching after, tracing or 
ding out. | 
Eve's 11, Lat. ſevi$iz, Gr.] a good ſound habit of body. 
Eu'ctxs {wyne, Gr.] nobleneſs of birth or blood. 
EucGa'iabon, Lat. [of -v, and ya, Gr. milk} the herb milk-wort. 
EuGE'os, or EucGt'un, Lat. [ewync, of w, and yaia, Gr. the 
earth] the womb, ſo termed by way of alluſion to fruitful ground. 
Evcn, Aug. [this word is fo written by moſt writers; but ſince the 
original rp, Sax. or Welch yzver, more favours the eaſier 7 
of yew, I have reſerr d it thither] a tree. See Yew. 
Eucvu's1o, a town and biſhop's ſee of Italy, in the dutchy of Ur- 
bino, and 35 miles ſouth of that city. 
E'viax, a town of Savoy, fituated 25 miles north-eaſt of Geneva. 
on the ſouth- ſide of the lake of Geneva. 


Evi iox {of evi] 1. Thorough conviction or proof, certain 
teſtimony. Rather an expedient 1 guage than an evi&on of the right. 
iſpoſſeſſion by a definitive judicial 

poſſeſſion. Bacon. 


1. Clearneſs, picuity, plainneſs, demonſtation. 2. Teſtimony, 
proof, They bear evidence to a hiſtory in defence of chriſtianity. 4- 
diſm. 3. Witneſs, one who gives evidence. In this ſenſe it is ſome- 


times plural; as, the evidence were ſworn ; but ſometimes regularly 
augmented as evidences. 

— EvibExcxk, is the act of the intelle& conſidered as clear and 
diſtinct. 

O:jefive Evidence. conſiſts in the clearneſs and perſpicuity of the 
object ; or it is the object itſelf fo conſlituted, as that it may be clearly 
and diſtinctly known. | | 

Phyfical EviDtxCE, is fo far as natural ſenſe and reaſon, pointing 
out any thing, convinces one thereof. 

Metaphyfical EvivexcE, is when we enter ſo fully and clearly into 
the eflence of any thing, that nothing can be clearer. 

Moral EvipexCE, a thing is ſaid to be morally evident, fo far a» 
we have a diſtin& notion and knowledge thereof by unexceptionable 
witneſſes. | 
 E'vivexce [in law] 1. Any by the teſtimony of men, records 

delivered. 2. A witneſs againſt a 
n alefacor or priſoner at the bar of a court of juſtice. 

To E'viptxce, verb ac. [from the noun] 1. To prove. They 

need nothing to evidence them. Tillotſon. 2. To ſhew, to make 


Thou on earth had'ſt proſper d, which thy looks 
Now alſo e idence. Milton. 

E'vibrxcksuir. Clariſſa. See Evipenxce. 

E'vibENr, Fr. [evidens, Lat.] manifeſt, a » Clear, plain. 

E'viDENTLY, adv. [from evident] wanifeftly, clearly, S. 

Evibzxrxxss [of evident and 1] plainneſs to be ſeen, perceived, 
or underſtood. 

To „ ſup. of evigilo, Lat.] to watch dili- 
gently, to ſtudy 1 

E'v1L, adj. irr. comp. more evil, /uper/. moſt evil [epel, eope!, and 
ypel, dax. O. and L. Ger. übel. H. Ger. ubil, Teut. ubils, Goth. ] 
1. Having bad qualities, not good. An evil name. Deuteronomy. 
2. Wicked, corrupt. I he imagination of man's heart is evil. Gene/+s. 
3. Unhappy, miterable. I hey were in edi caſe. Exodus. 4. Mit- 
chievous, ravenous. An i hath devoured him., Gene/i.. 

Evii, ſ«bft. [generally contratted to z//} 1. Wickedneſ:, a crime. 
In evils to Macbeth. Shakeſpeare. 2. Malignity, corruption. 
The heart of the ſons of men is full of %. Ecclefiaftes. 3. Miſ- 
fortune, calamity. A prudent man forcſceth the evil. Proverbs. 
4. Injury, miſchief. They that feck evi to my lord be as Nabal. 
1 Sam. 5. A diſeaſe called the king's vi. 


Natural Evil, is the want of ſomething to the bene effe, or per- 
ſection of a thing, or to its anſwering all its purpoſes, ſuch are the 
bog, blindneſs, lameneis, &c. hunger, diſeaſes, &c. 

| | Aloral 


detects of the 


EUN 


Mara! Evit, a deviation from right reaſon, and conſequently 
from the will and intendmert of God the legiſlator, who gave the 
rule. 

Of all Evils chorſe the leaſt. So faid the man when he married a 
little wife. Lat. E malis minimum eligendum. 

Evit, adv. {commonly contracted to ] 1. Not well in whatever 
reſpect. Evil it beſcems thee. Shake/jeare.. 2. Not vinuoully, 
not innocently. If I have ſpoken i bear witneſs. S/ Jh. 3. Not 
happily, not fortunately. It went vii with his houſe. Dear. 4. In- 
juriouſly, not kindly. The Egyptians cui entreated us. Deuter. 

It is often uſed in compoſition to give a bad meaning to a word; 

in this, as in all other caſes, it is in the modern dialect generally 
contraſted to . 

Evil-arre'cTED, at. [of evi and affected] not diſpoſed to kind- 
neſs, unkind, Their minds ewil-affefted againſt the brethren. 
Ads. 
Evu-Do'rR. ſubft. [of evil and dier] one that commits crimes, a 

actor. They ſpeak evil againſt you as ewil-drers. 1. Peter. 
EviL-Fa'vourtp,adj. [of ci and fawour) having no good aſpect. 
An evil fauonred inftance. Bacon. 

Evit-ra'vourtpxtss [of via vaured] deformity, uglineſs of 
viſage. Bullock or ſlicep wherein is blemiſh or evil-fawouredney5. 
Deuteronomy. | 

Evit Deed [ypel-bazb, Sax.] an ill turn, treſpaſs; an hurtful, 
miſchievous act. | 

Ever. adv. [of evil] not well. 

EviL-ur'xpep, aj. [of evil and minded] malicious, wicked, infi- 
dious, miſchievous. Some evil minded beaſts might lie iu wait. 
Dretey. | 
__ E*vixxe5s ſepelhneyyre, Sax.] evil nature or quality of whatever 
Kind. — to Lindy Hale uſes it. EAN | 

Evit-sPi'akixG, . [of evil and ſpeaking] ſlander, cenſoriouſ- 
nels. 

Evit-wi'snixG, 24j. [of evil and wwiP) having no good-will to- 
| 2 one, wiſhing evil to. Evil wiſbing minds towards him. 

ider. 3 

Evit- wol nK H [of evil and arork] one who does ill. 

To Evi'xct [evinco, Lat.] to prove by argument, to ſhew, to 
make evident. "they evince the falſity. Atterbrry. 

To Evi'xce [civil law} is to convict or recover by hw. 


Evr'xcin1r, capable of being clearly proved, inconteſtible. Ewin- 


Huli . 
[of event] inconteſtahly, in ſuch a manner 


cih by true reaſon. 
Evixc1BLY, atv. 

as to force conviction. 
To E'vixArr {eviratus, Lat.] to deprive of manhood. 
E'vix ro, part. p. [oviratus. Lat.] emaiculucd. 


Evi A riox, Lat. 1. The act of unmanning. 2. Making . 


minate. | 

To Evi'sckRKATE, to deprive of the eatrails, to ſearch within the 

Ev1'sCERATED, part. p. [eviſceratzs, Lat.] embowelled, bowelled, 
having the bowels taken out or ſ-arched into. 
 EviranLE [evitabilis, Lat.] that may be avoided or ſhunned. 

Hooker uſes it. | 

E'viTaBLEexess [of evitzb.:} poſſibility of being avoided. 1 

To E'virarz, verb av. [euitatum, ſup. of ewito, Lat.] to avoid, 
to eſcape. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

Evira“Tiox, Lat. the act of avoiding or ſhunning. 

To Evi'Tte [evito. Lat.] to eſcape or avoid. 

Evirz'awAL, adj. [eviterns, Lat.) eternal in a limited ſenſe, 
having duration not infinitely, but indefinitcly long. 

Evite'awiTtY [ eviternite;, low Lat. of eviternus, 
not infinitely but indefinitely long. See ETezxrTy. 


Ev'Locy [wayz, of ww, well, and , Gr. I fay] praiſe, enco- 
mium, panegyric. | | | 
Ev'Locrts [in the Greek church] little bits of bread conſecrated, 
i. e. the euchariſt ſent to perſons who were not preſent at the com- 
munion. See Eucyarisrt. 
Eumt'xIDes [ER, Gr.] the daughters of Acheron and Nox 
fas the poets feigned) Tiſiphone, Megæra, and Alecto, the furies of 
| hell, who were, by the ancient heathens, accounted the executioners 
of the vengeance of the gods on wicked men. They are deſcribed 
with ſnakes inſtead of hair, and eyes ſparkling like lightening; a filthy 
froth iſſuing out of their mouth, as a ſign of their outragious nature. 
They carried iron chains and whips in one hand, and flaming torches 
In the other, which gave a diſmal light, but ſuch as could diſcover 
crimes, and kindle a flame in the breaſt of the guilty, not to be ex- 
tinguiſhed; their feet were of braſs, becauſe their motions were flow, 
but ſure and ſteddy. 
They are ſaid to be attendants in the porch of Plato's palace, who 
appointed them to be puniſhers of ſuch as took falje earhs, or op- 


Lat.] duration 


prefied the poor; they alſo attended at Jupiter's throne, and therefore 


they had wings to ſupport their ſwift paſſage through the air, when they 
ſtruck terror, and carried ſuch puniſhments and calamities as the gods 
commanded to be inflicted upon mortals. 

They were worſhipped in divers places, had a temple at Athens, 
and their prieſts were the judges that fat in the Arcopagus. Their 
ſacrifices were performed in the night, and amidſt a profound ſilence, 
ard a black ewe was offered to them. 

Some mythologiſts are of opinion, Tyſiphone puniſhed the fins 
that proceeded from hatred and anger; Mag:era, thoſe from envy; 
and Aledo ſuch as accompany the inſatiable purſuits of riches and 

leaſure. 
s They are called Eumenides, becauſe they will be appeaſed by thoſe 
that are ſupplicants to them: Furies, from that madneſs that attends 
guilty ons upon the conſciouſneſs of their villanies ; and Erinnyes 
indignation and commotions they raiſe in the mind by their 
ſeverity. Sec Eau vs. 


Ev'xomy [eunomia, Lat. tren, of tv, well, and 50e, Gr. law] 
a conſtitution or ordination of good laws. 

Euno'mians, a very conſiderable boc y of Chri#:ens in the 4th cen- 
tury, fo called from Euncmius; of u hon St. Jerem (though an zdver- 
fary) gives us no unfavourable idea, when he ſays an, Eunomit 

fectatore; Baſilicas mart; rum & ap;fialerum nen ingrediuntur,” i. e. All 


E V O 


the followers of Eanomize will not fot a ſont within the fumptir es 
c_— of the martyrs and apoſtles. And no wonder ; for as tie 
Chriſtians were caſt on an age when the irwwoativn Of d men 'vits 
introduced. they made a gallant ſtand againſt that and other corrip- 
tions of the times. And whereas this -d uten was ſupported by 
many a {ing <.onder (predicted by St. Pau 2 T. c. ii v. g9--12) 
they alſo bore their proteſt againit theſe. ** Pan (favs the atoretaid 
Latin writer, Fpift. 27 ad H Helium vilited S1maria ; there ace in- 
terred Ea and dias, the propliets ; and Jeb Bayytifl ; where the 
was ſeized with conſternation, at the fipht of many x1RACLEs : for 
ſhe beheld emen, that roarcd with Firerſe to: tures ; and men that 
hxT'{ (before the tombs of the sarxTs) like wolves, ar like dogs, 
roar'd like lions, %%% like ſerpents, C, like bulls, — and wo- 
men ſuſpended by the feet, and at the lame time their garments did 
not flow down on their faccs.” This game was playing, as Sir Ifrac 
Newton obſerves, about the vear 384, and the rclicts of the forty 
martyrs at Antioch were dib rd among the churches before the 
year 373; for AT: axasrus, who died in that your, wrote an oration 
upon them. Newron's Vbjerwat. vn Dante EC. p. 22-214. in 
tins ſnare, I'm ſorry to fay it (but Mepe and NewrTor . ve tuflict- 
ently ſhewn it to be too true) were the Jerams, the alli, the Gregs- 
ries, the Chryfojioms, the Hilary, ard indecd the main body of the 
Athanaftans, caught. But what Evxonmvs and his f Vowers tieught 
concerning it, take from the mouth of an enemy. © You buten 
(ſays Jerom, in his tract againll / ii]; a caluany on the church 


of Chrift, and (with Euxouus, the autor of this borigy vou fry, 


that theſe are not ren miracles, but Fra ſligiæ Yatuicd 1 "i Iuſions cr 
tricks of Satan.” So far at lealt was Euxomurs and St. Paui. agreed: 
the one gave the Pred/&ion, aud the other hid the courage tu point 
out to his coten porarics the filpiment, with reicrence to this Cauar 
APOSTACY, and thoſe Hg wonders by which it was enforced. ¶ Ser 
Be axvbe va and Baviiics) But this was not the ny ſervice which 
Eunomius did to the public: for, in conjunction with his leaned 
maſter and friend A«tius, lie len m'd the main tive of Montamſ and 
Cerinthianiſm, which Was note pouring in A upon the chi 
world; a; appears from what is th extant of ther writings, in the 
works of Pin, St. Bafil, St. Gregory N fer, and 7 he: artt ; all 
which {tn enemies) have preferved ſuch rezains of the tus great 
men, as ſuſſiciemily approve that noble teltimony which Puirost or - 


cis the hiſtorian bears them, war; araxalz;ar, Cc. i. e. that they 


were the only men that nge [or cle red oif the filth and rubb in 


from] the doctrines of true religion, which had been thrown into corfir/. a4 


by ume. See PutLosrorG. Edit. Connors ko, Genev. p. 278 
To whom I refer wy readers for a more full account of things ; and in 
particular of that gexercus ud which they made againſt the inſerting 
retaphyſic articles into the cRiLD ; and thall only obſerve from thi 
hiſtorian's Icarn-d editor, how Evxomiv: died in exife between the 
years 392 and 397, having been <jefted in virtue of that T'y £oD0x1 it 

ict, A. C. 383; which expelled the Frncmian clergy from their 
churches and cities; the lil: tate with that of Apollinarius, and other, 
who darcd to oppoſe the court-re/igivr, or 'which is the fame thing in 
eſſect) diſſented from thoſe biſhops wie had got poſſeſſion of the m- 
prrer's ear. Differtut. in Phiic|:arg. p. 415, 4458. See Anona a:.s, 
CarayPunyGiuavs, Dies Hr. and Caiicy = compared. 

EuNOMIOEUPSYcurans, or EuruvmmituTycniaxs, a ſet of 
chriſtians, ſaid to be the ſame with the Eutycijuans, 

Ev'xven [eanmce, It. and Sp. eanuchur, Lat. of cw D., of wn, 2 


bed or couch, and +, Gr. to keep or guard] one caitrated. I he 


LTY0L05y of the word, compared. with the known practice of the 
Afatic courts, explains itſelf ; eunuchs having to this day the care of 
the grand ſeiguor's women; and bring etnploy'd about the bed, and 

laces of princes. Sce Aga, Cari-Aca, Krvziie-AGa, Cc. 
— they underwent no more than a bare coffration : but Sultan 
Ibraim ſeeing one day a mare covered by a gelding, order'd that 
henceforth the av/o/e organ of generation ſhould be lopped off. See 
Ew1is, and read there, Emir. el “mn n; as alio cunuiyis, inflead ot 
chiefs. : 
To Eu'xvciare [eunuchs, Lat.] to make a perſon an eunuch ; to 
caſtrate. Brown uſes it. 

Eu x ucuis u. the ſtite or condition of an eunuch. 

Evoca'tiox, Lat. the act of caſting out. Ewzcation of the dead 
from hell. Broome. ; 

EvocaTiox [with grammarians] a figure of conftruttion, a redu 
cing the third perſon to the: firit or ſecond ; as 4% tac deliciæ iſlac gc- 
niam. 

Evo'pes, or Evo's u [of t, well, and , Gr. odour] a fragrancy 
or ſweet ſmell. Fe 

Evopes, or Evosua [with phyſicians] is when the ordure or ex 
crements have a ſv-cet ſa. ell. | | 

EvoLa"ric [evolaticur, Lat.] fl ing abroad. 

Evora'rt:ov, Lat. the act of flying abroad. 

To Evo'Lve, werb af. (h,, Lat.] to turn over or unfold, to 
diſentangle. Hale uſcs it. 

To Exot vx, verb neut. to diſcloſe itſelf. 

Round the air ev2/ving (cents diffuſe. Prior. 

Evo'.vexT [with geometricians] a curve, reſulting from the cvo- 
lution of a curve, in contradiſtinction to the evolute. 

Evorvu're, the firſt curve ſuppoſed to be opened, or evolved, 
which being opened deſcribes other curves. 

Evoru'Tiown, Fr. [of cvolutio, Lat.] 1. The act of unrolling or 
unfolding. 2. The ſeries of things unrolled. The whole c αẽ, of 
ages. More. 5 8 1 

Evoluriox [in geometry] the unfolding or opening of a curve, 
and making it form an evolute. The equable ev2/utor of the peri- 
phery of a circle, or any other curve, is ſuch a gradual approach of 
the circumference to any ſtraight line, as that all its parts do meet to- 
gether, and equally involve or unbend : fo that the fame line becon es 
{ucceſſively a leſs arch of a reciprocally greater circle, till at laſi they 
turn into a ſtraight line. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions you have 
a new quadratrix to the circle found by this means. Harris. 

EvoLuTiox [with algebraiſts] the extraction of roots out of any 
powers, the direct oppoſite to involution. 

Evor: T10x {in nulitary affairs] is the motion made by a body of 
troops, when they are obliged to change their torm and diſpoſition, 


«4 
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nder to preferve a pod, or occupy another to attack the enemy 
„more advantage, Sc. 3 

IL. Hs, or Aron, a City of Portugal, 70 miles ſouth-eall of Lii- 
bon. It i» the fee of an archbiſhop, has an univerſity, and is ftuated 
in one 0f the oft plenfant and truitiul countries of that kingdom. 

Evert rs, Lat. the act of vomiting up, Tc. 
erung, Of wand gag, of warns, Gr. to ſuffer] 
an extineſs or patience in bearing of tutferings or atflictions. The 
et mls is of the ame kind with amorphy, ataxy, &c. Sce Ataxie, 
ard road ataxia or rather ataxy. Sir Peter King. 

I. ra rin, Lat. Large, Gr. ] the herb agrimony, or 1iver- 
Wort. 

Evrt'rsx | verde, Of w, well, and =:=\v, Gr. to concoct] a 
one and Cats CONcociiON Gr digeſtion. 
burt rains, Lat. {wwman;, Gr.] 1. A precious ſtone of four 
colours, Sig. herv, blue, vermillion, and green. 2. A kind of 
laure. 


ELerut'vta, a port town of the further Calabria, in Naples, 50 


wes north-cail of Reggio. 
Eurut' urea ſwirwep:;, Of ww, well, and Sr, Gr. to fav, Sc.] 
god name, reputztion, an honovrible tetting forth one's practe. 
Euynarny [with rhetorictan*] a figure where a foul, harſu word 
or tveech is changed irto another Hat may give no offence, 
Eur nova [of wine, Or.] having a graceful found. 
FEupyo'tia, or Eu'ptoxy l ente. Fr. eufonia, It. N 
51 . Of in, well, ani gen. Cr. the voice] a graceſul found, a 
ſn.coth running of words. tet Cacorioxy, 

Eurudereu. Lat. Cups, Grill 1. he Lybian ferula tree or 
ruh, mit found by King Juua. and fr called after i.uphorbus his 
phyſician. l: hath Bowers and fru Ihe the fpurge, and is alſo full 
of an hot flvwp milky juice. The plante are angular, and ſhaped 
fomcy hat like the deren or torch thilile. It is commonly beſet with 
ſpines, and tor the mol! part hath no leaves. Millir. 2. A gum re- 
ſ:n brought to us alv ays in dio 5 Or grains, betu cen a ſtraw and a 
g9id colour, and a mn glofly feriice. It has no great ſmell, but 
it taſte i violently. acrid and nauſeo:; is produced in the remoter 
parts of Afri- a, whence it is ſent to Sallee. "the plant is allo com- 
mon on the cat of Malabar. It is ufd medicinal) in nuapiſms. 
Hill. 

Forno, Lat. with phyſicians? the good operations of a medi- 
cine, when the puttent finds himſelf the better by it. 

EuPtkac:ta, or E PHE a“! 145 Lat. Lr pgagta, Gr.] the herb eye- 
bright. 
Eu piety, the ſame with explrafra, the herb eye- bright; ſuppoſed 
to clear the fat. | 
Then purg'd with ra ard rec 
The viſual ra; for he had mud to ſce. Milter. | 
Furnaa'tts, the nett river of 'Turky in Aſia; it has two ſources 
tr the nonhward of the city of Erzerami, in 407 north latitude. Af- 
ter paſſing rhrovoh Armenia, it divides Syria from Diarbeck or Ai- 
tyria, ren; th an Eyraca, or Chaldca; and, uniting with the Ty- 

4 ie, it pace by the city of Baſſora, 50 miles below which it falls 

min. the pulp ( Perthti. 


Euritos uu \!, Lat. Leere, Gr.] the herb borrage, Or 
Err Frei, of £9 well. and te, Gr. to breathe] a right 


a nau faculty of fetching one's breath. Sec Er:yroe, and after 
{route in} read © IN IX AT; und after [ECPNCE] read ExPI- 
r Or RESPERATION. 
Pup, vt erna, Gr.] 1. A readineſs in preparing medicines. 
2. u cinch of their operation; 
E vont [w, well, aud 
ich may cailly be had. 


1 


f, Gr. to procure] remedics 


Furc1”:3, Lat. [irren. Gr.] conciineſs, becomeingneſs. 
„ the werd onginally is the name of a certain ſtreight in 


tC eaten Baotia and the Negroport where the currents are 
enn, that the ica i {wid to ebb and fow ſeven times in a day; but 
i: 15 10%, by kydrographers, uted for any ſtreight where the water is 
727 orc motion And geit ation. | : 

Iron [iy e, Gr.] a violent tempeſtuous north-eaſt 
und that is very dangerous in the Mediterranean, whica uſua ly hap- 
Ven about the beginuing of winter, called by ſome, Je ſeaman's 
Pune. It is of the nature of a whitlsicd which fails ſuddenly on 
nine makes them tack bout, and ſometimes cauſes them to founder; 
as Niny obſerves. It is mentioned in the- Ae. | 

Eu dea, te daughter of Agenor, king of Phœnicia, whom {as 
the poets feign) Jupiter, in the * of a bull, raviſhed and carried 
over on his back through the ſea to Crete. Some take the truth of 
this {tion to be, thit the Nip wherein ſhe was carried, was Taari- 
„„ in the form of a bull; others, that the name of the maſter 
f the h was Taurus: and others, that Taurus, Or a bull, was tne 
{1 of the flip; or that the was Rolen away dy a company of men, 
Vu cad the picture of a bull in their agg. 
zent [Fazope, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] one fourth part of the 
Walch is generally peopled by Chrittans. It is 


terre ; i Fee. 
b-:unded be tut Mozen dean on the norti; by Aſia on the caſt ; by 
[ 


c Mo orarran, Which ſeperates it from Africa, on the ſouth; 
and } e Atom icon cn the well. 

* I, Ot, Len rs Lat.] of a pertaining to Europe. 

Eren, Ac. the inhabitants o Zurope, | 

Fo nit, Fat , . theecataind. Peach m uſes it. 

Ev „ MV FFH ante, Lat. ter. of ©» and er Jeg, Gr. Pro- 
Fe rt 3 2 81 cotul a tion aud Zzenture of Lhe body. 

Eve rany [with achitects] an exact proportion between all parts 
c buiiling, as to die edu, breauth, and height of each room in 


, * „„ * * 
1.1 X 3 * rok . 


in paintivg and ſculpture, Sc.] a certain majeſty, 
ind calwel-, : Preuuiug in che compoſition of divers mem- 


of} 4 oo 

3 Wy . 0 6. . ” 
| © x body or Tainting, relalting from the fine proportion thereof; 
bent, ſymmetrical meaſure. 

Poon nun [with phefchen-] an excellent natural diſpoſition of 
tu. b Je. or where a quilt [191 (tity „in iclerence to time, and qua- 
| 14 me tian, Jo 15 * VEG. 


euphona, Lat. 


the pi pe. 


E UX 


Fust ene: [usa, of t, well, and oat, fleſh, Gr.] + 
derm wed by the Galenitts, to fignify ſuch a . ertien of ticth as |, 
not too lean or too corpulent, but gives true {yi metry and firength tu 
all the parts. 

EW i“, Lat. Lr, Gr.] godlineſs, devotion, piety. 

Eu'stBrs fee, well, and cs, Gr. to wererate or worlhip] 1, 
Religious, god. 2. A fone on which, in the temple of Hercu!..; 
at Tyre, a icat was made where dzzmons uſed to appear. 

FE vs."era:s, 2 name intended by way of reproach [but in reali- 
no mal! bar) tor all that part of the Chridian profemon n 
4th century, which held the fame doctrine with the good and Icarty 
Euſcbra:, biſhop of Corarca., 

Eusk“ uta {with phy licians] a eriſis or judgment of a diſeaſe e 
cellently well mace. 

EuzPtaxNcyss [of and omhaye, Gr.] one whole intrails or 
bowel: arc found ard in good temper. 

Eusi act, or Eusi 4714, one of the Caribbee iſlands, four milos 
welt of St. Chritophers, and ſubject to the Dutch. 

EusT Tiras {fo called from Euftathius their author] a ſect of 
heretics in the 4th century, adherent. to the notions of Eullatluus, 
who excluded married people from ſalvation; whereupon, many wo- 
men forſook their un huſbands ; he prohibited his followers from 
pray ing in their houtes ; and obliged tuem to quit ail they had, as 
incompatible with the hopes of heaven. | 

Eu'sT Is, or Eu:TYLE [of i, well, and Sus, Gr. a_piilar ; 
with artichects} a building, where the intercolumniations, or ipace; 
between cach pillar, arc jult tao diameters and a quarter of the pillar, 
except thoſe in the middle of the face before and behind, which ate 
three diu meters dif? ni ne from the other. 

EuTa"aia, or Ec'taxy, Lat. [H, of wand rat., Gr. o. dcr] 
a handiome ordering and diſpoting of things. | 

Euittipe (of, well, and rg. Gr. to delight, becauſe ſlie in- 
vented the pipe] the inventreſs of the mathematics, and playing vn 
i he ancients painted or carved Euterpe crowned wich a 
garland of lowers, holchiug in each hand fundry wind inſtrumer. te. 

EuTtiaxa'sia, or erna vas, Lat. [ea, Of iv, weil, ard 
Saar zs, Gr. death] ane quiet death ; an ealy paſſage out of the 
world. Ihe kindeit with of my friends is eathanafia. Arbuthnet. 

EuTROPiit's Cre a. of te, well, and 74:55, Gr. nouridhuent] 
a duc nouriſha. ent of the body. 8 

Eehuvux [eath\min, Lat. of H, Gr.] quictneſs of mind, 
tranquillity, kearts-eaſe. | 

E.cro'xos (es Tes. ot e and Toros, Or. ] ſtrong and luſty. 

Lr Ctitats [fo called from Eutyches} * a ſect of heretics in the 


| 410 century, who held that there was only one nature in jc ius CH I. 
r 


edi ine nature, according to them, had fo entirely /callorwred wp 
the human, that the latter could not be d:ffirgij/ed, inſomuch that 
Jeſus Curiſt was merely God, and had zothing of HU N but the 
appearance.” One inſtance this, out of many, of our ern por- 
traiture: of ancient controverſies. Moſt contuted and 7zcorrec/ tudees ? 
How much clearer is Mr. Bow+'s account of things? who, in hi- 
24 volume of the Hier of the Po es, p. 31, obſerves, ** that EA 
ce: ad. itted of intellectual] natures in Chr;f, the human aud 
divine; but theſe tee natures, by being united, were, acco:ding to 
him, in an ive/utle manner become ox E; there being (as he or Tix 
repeated} but uxe Chritt, and not Two. His meaning therefore was 
cortanly orthodox; for he meant no more than that there was but 
on: Clit; and this catholic truth, he thought, could be no other- 
vie maintained than by ſuppoling that theſe #3: | intellectual] na- 
tures were become oxe in a manner which he did not comprehend, 
nor pretend to explain.“ If any thing be wanting to throw ſome 
further light on this affair, the learned reader may pleaſe to enquire 
how far the following remarks wil! hold true. It has been already 
ſuggeſted (under the word Diurerrs®) that Athanalius, in his ear- 
liett writings ſeems to have known nothing of Two intelligent minds 
(or ſpirits | inthe o perion of Chri/? but after this notion (which was 
in trutii the doctrine of Ci ,] ] A,] uin] came to be eſpouſed 
by ſome conliderable writers of the Conſubftartialifis, in the 4th and 

th centuries, we find it oppoſed even by ſome of their own party; 
in particular by the whole body of the Apollinarians; [See Dina at- 
Tz] and when theſe, by the atittance of the cular arm, were de- 
molithed, the Extychian;, in the fifth and following centuries, re- 
ſu:ncd the controverſy. For though they allowed (what 4pollinarius 
and St. Irenæus before him had denied Chriſt to be a compound of two 
ſpirits, human and divine, yet, after they were anized, they dared not 
conceive and i ent of them as of Two natures; this being judged in- 
ccnliltert with the Un Y of our Saviour's perſon. On the contrary, 
beth (in their judgment) were fo intimately united, as to be blended 
into cue, one ſpiritual nature, one intelligent and moral agent; as well 
knowing that there could be but o NIL, and but one ux ba- 
STANDING, to conſlitute oXE PERSON. Here lay their embarraſſment ; 
and for this they were at length condemned and expicded by pope 
Leo and the council of CH , A. C. 451 ; tho' appealing in their 
def-nce to his two predeceſſors, Felix and Julius; the laſt of which, 
in his own letters, had affirmed, ** It muit not be ſaid there are a; 
natures in Chritt after their union; for as the body and foul forin but 
on nature in man, fo th: divinity and humanity form but cxe nature in 
Chriſt.” Sce MoxoTHELITES and NESTORIANISM. 

Evureca'710x, Lat. the act of publiſhing abroad. 

Evu'Ls:v, part. paß. [evulſus, Lat] plucked, or pulled away 
from. 

Evu'l*10x, Lat. the act of plucking or drawing out. Eroun 
uſes it. 

Ex'“siuvs, Lat. LOA Gr.] the herb rochet. 

Eu'x1x#, adj. [trug, Gr. hoſpitable} as the Euxine fea, now 
commonly called the Black Sea, dividing Europe from Aſia, as far as 
it extends, but is entirely ſurrounded by the I urkiſh territories. It is 
ſaid to be a flormy, tempeſtuous ſea, from whence it obtained the 
name of Black or terrible. It is 700 miles in length, from eaſt to 
welt, and from 250 to 260 in breadth, from north to ſouth. A cur- 
rent ſets perpetually into it from the Mediterrancan, thro” the ftreights 
of Conilantinople; but there is no vilible paiizge out of ut, nor 
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waters kigher at one ume than another, or any tides that are diſcern- 
able. | 
Ewa'ciur [in old Latin records] toll paid for paſſage by wa- 


ter. 

E'wpx1ce [of xp, iage, and bmiece, Sax. breaking, echt-bre- 

8 che bruch, wy, ., : 
we [eopu, or eopa, Sax. of e, a ſheep] a female ſheep. 

TB Blifſum, 3. e. ſhe has taken tup or ram. 

The Ews i: riding, i. e. tupping. 

Ewe Hog, a female lamb of the firſt year. 

E'wer [aiguiere, Fr. or, as Caſaubon will, of 29, Gr. from can, 
Fr. perhaps anciently ex, water. Jobaſen] a water veſſel from whence 
it is out into a baſon. 

Ew'zr, an office in the king's houſhold, where they take care of 
the linen for the king's own table, lay the cloth, and ſerve up water 
in filver ewers after dinner. | 

Ex [Lat. prepoſ.] in the compoſition of Engliſh words, ſignifies 
cut ; as, exhauſt, to draw out; ſometimes it only cntorces the mean- 
ing, and ſometimes it produces little alteration. 

XA'CERATED [exaceratus, Lat.] winnowed, cleanſed from chaff. 

To Exa'cernartE, verb af. [exacerbo, Lar.] to imbitter, 0 exal- 
perate, to heighten any malignant quality. | 

ExAckaga rb, part. pafſ. [exacerbatus, Lat.] provoked or vexed. 

ExactaBa'T10Nn, the act of provoking, galling or fretting, increuſe 
of malignity, heightened ſeverity. | 

ExackakA oN [with rhetoricians] the ſame as ſarcaſinus. 

ExACERBAT10N 8 phy ſic] the ſame as parexiſm; height of a dli- 
eaſe. The ſymptom in exacerbation. Bacon. | 

Exaceeva'Tton, Lat. the act of heaping up 

Exacixa'T:on, Lat. the act of taking the kernel 
other fruits, 5 | | 
Exer, ad. [exatins, Lot.) 1. Preciſe, nice, being without de- 
viation from rule. All this e to rule. Pope. 2. Punctual, accu- 
rate, not negligent. Exa& in their accounts. Shakeſpeare. 3 Me- 
thedical, not carcleſsly performed. I love ex, dealing. Arbathnet. 
4. Honeſt, ſtrict. In wy dealings I was ea. Ecchfiaſticas. 

Exa'"cTLy, preciſely, punctually. 


er. 
out of grapes and 


To Exa'ct, werb act. [exiger, Fr. gere, It. exegir, Sp. exaftum,® 


ſup. “ -xige, Lat.] 1. To require rigorouily and authoritative! Of a 
ſoreigner may ſt cad it. Deuteronomy. 2. Lo demand of right. 
A recompenſe for benents received, they are leſs folicitous to make it 
when it is exaYet. Smalridge. 3. To ſummon, to enjoin the hour 
| preciſe. Exact our parting hence. Milton. 
To Exacr. verb xext. to uſe extortion, to afk above the jutt value 
of a thing. The enemy thall not exa& upon him. Halm. 
Exa'cTta {of exa#] 1. One who exatts, an extortioner, one who 
claims more chan his due, or claims it with outrage and rigour. The 
—_ and exazter of fees. Bacon. 2. One that demands by authority. 
exatter of the oath. Bacon. 3. One ſevere in his injunctions, one 
igid in his demands. Rigorous execers upon others. K. Charles. 
xa cr io. 1. The act of requiring more than is juſt and rea- 
ſonable, extortion. Exa4ions and oppreilions. Davien, 2. The act 


of levy ing by force, or of making an authoritative demand. The ex- 


action of the forfeiture. Sal. care. 3. A toll, a tribute ſcverely le- 
vied. They pay an unre: ionable exa2ion at every ferry. Aal an. 
Exacriox [in law] wrong done by an officer, or one pretending 
— have authority, that takes reward or fee for what the law docs not 
ow. 

Secular Exacriox, a tax 0: inpofition anciently paid by ſervile 

ory tenants. | | 

Exa'cTLY, adv. [of exact] accurately, nicely, thoroughly. | 

Exacrxzss [of xa] 1. Diligent carefulneſs, nicety, punctual 
obſervation of rule or ſymmetry. Lo deal power with the utmoſt ex- 
atinefi. Swift. 2. Regularity of conduct, ſtrictneſs of manners. In- 
ward exe of conſcience before God. X. Charles. 20 

Ex crir unt, Fr. exactneſs, nicety. | 

ExacTor, a gatherer of taxes and tolls; alſo one who takes more 
than his due, an extrtioner. See ExacTes. 

Exa'cTor Ren, Lat, the king's tax gatherer. 

 Exacva'Tion, Lat. the act of making a thing ſharp or pointed. 

Exzqua"riox, Lat. the act of making a thing even. | 
of taking away cr drawing out. 

Exxsrua“riox, Lat. the act of boiling or ſeething ; fury or rage. 

To Exx'sruarz [exe<//uatim, ſup. of eu, from ex, and u-, 
Lat. commotion} to boil or catt- up waves, or as a boiling pot does. 

To Exa'G:zratt, werb ad. [exagreratur, ſup. of exaggers, Lat. 
exaggerer, Fr. eſagerare, It. exagerar, Sp.] to heap up together, to 
amplify or enlarge in word:, to heighten by repteſentation. A friend 
exaggerales a man's virtues, Att:jor. 

ExaGGERA TION, Fr. geraten, It.] 1. The act of heaping to- 
gether, a heap. Exaggerai:vu of ſand. Hale. 2. (In rhetoric) a figure 
whereby the orator enlarges or h-ightens things, making them appear 
more than they really are, whether as to goodneſs, badneſs, or other 
qualities; hyperbolic! amplification. Exaggerations of the prodigious 
condeſcenſions of the prince. Swift. 

ExacceraTioxn {in painting] a method of repreſenting things 
wherein they are charged tov much, or marked too ſtrong ; whether 
in reſpe& of defipn or coluuring. 

To Exa'crr:itt, verb act. [efagitare, It: exagitatum, ſup. of exa- 
gits, Lat.] 1. To ſhake, to put in briſk motion. The warm air of 
the bed exagitates the blood. Arlathnot. 2. To reproach, to purſue 
with invective. This ſenſe is now obſolete, being purely Latin. I his 
deſect and imperſection I had rather lament than exagitate. Hooker. 

ExaciTa'T10N, Lat. the act of ſtirring up or ſhaking. 

ExacO N [exagonis, Lat. £Saywnc;, Gr.] like, or belonging to 
an n. Sec HXA. 

To ExaLT, verb ad. [exulter, Fr. eſaltare, It. exaltar, Sp. of ex- 
alto, low Lat. of altzs, Lat.] 1. To raiſe or lift up on high. And 
thou, — 14 which at exa/te4 unto heaven, thalt be brought 
down to hell. Sr. Matthew. 2. To praiſe highly, to extol. Let us 
exalt his name . Pſalms. 3. To elevate to power, wealth or 
dignity. Exaitejt thou thyſelf againſt my people. Exodus. 4. To 


Ex#"sEs1s, Lat. [rSaugzorc, of gag, Gr. to take away] the act 


* 8 


rar, Sp. aud Port.] 1. 'Lo feaich or taquire into, to fcrutinize. 
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raiſe to qoy or conndence. Exalted with this ſuccet.. Clarendon, <. 
To raiſe up in oppoſition. A ſcriptural phraſe. Againft whom hat 
thou exalted thy voice? 2 Kings. 6. To intend, to enforce, Let 
tame exalt her voice. Prior. 

To Exair, verb xeat. 1. {With chemiſts] to refine and encreaſe 
the ſtrength, to improve, to heighten. Juices more elaborated and 
exalted. Arbut/n't. 2. To elevate in diction or ſentiment. Hear 
in what exalted ftrains. Royſccmmen. 

EN NTT Tiox, Fr. [cfaltazicre, It. exaltacion, Sp. of exaltatio, Lat.] 
1. The att of raiſing on high. 2. Elevation to power or dignity. 
An exaltatizn of that which was humbled. Hooker. 3. State of great- 
neſs. Perfections in their highelt degree and exa/tati;n. 7 illotfor. 

ExalTa"riox [in — philoſophy] is the act or operation of 
e'evating, puritying, and ſubtilizing or perſecting any natural body, 
its principles or parts ; as alſo the quality or diſpoſitien which bodies 
acquire by this operation. | 

ExALTAT1ON of the Croſs, a ſeſlival of the church held on the 14th 
day of September, as is generally ſappoſed, in memory of the ecaperor 
Heraclius s bringing back the true croſs of Hur Saviour on his fhoul- 
ders to mount Calvary, from which place it had been carried away 14 
years dy Coſroe, king of Perſia, at his taking Jeruſalem, under the 
reign of the emperor Phocus. 
Erato [with aftroiogers] an effential dignity of a planet, 
in which its po«ers are increaſod the next in virtue to its being in its 
proper houſe. Alt rologers tell us, that the ſun receives its exalrutizs 
in Aries. Deren. X 

ExaLTaTiox {with chemiſt,] an opcration by which a thing being 
changed in its natural quality. is taiſed to a higher degree of virtue. 

Exa'LTEDxts:, the ſtate of being exalted high, er lifted up, height 
of promotion. 7 
Era unlosis, Lat. of Gr. {with ſurgeons] an abortion or miſcar- 
riage. 

Exa ukEx. Fr. Sp. and Lat [e/amina, It.] examination, enquir;, 
Critical cxamen of reafon. Gro un. 
Fux ATE, ai. [cxaminatus, Lat.] the perſon examined. 
con uſes it. | | | 

Exaxuxa"tiox, Fr. {cxaminazione, It. examinacuin, Sp. of exa- 


Fa . 


m e, Lat.] the act of xai by queſtions or experiment, accu- 


rate diſquiũtion. 
Exautxa'ro, A. Lat. one chat examines, an equuer. Bro: 
uſes it. | | | | 
To Ez Auiut [examine, Lat. examiner, Fr. eſaminare, It. exari- 
Io 
examine the extent of our knowledge. Locke. 2. To weigh and con- 
ſider, to canvals, ſcan, or fitt, by experiment or obſervation. 
Compare each phraſe, examine cvery line, 
Weigh every word. Doe. i SS, 
3. To try a perſon accuſed or ſuſpe cd by interrogatories. To exa- 
mine themſelves whether they repent. Church Catechiſm. 4. To inter- 
rogate a witneſs. 5. To try the truth cr talihood of a propoſition. 
Exa"wixer [ofexamine} 1. One who interrogates a criminal o: 
witack. 2. One who ſearches or tries any thing, a ſcrutinizer. 
Ezazixzes {in chancery] two oficers who examine witneſſes upon 
oath, which are produced on each ſide in that churt. 
Exa'uPLagy, adj. (of example} ierving for a pattern or example, 


propoſed to imitation. 


Lx [exemple, Fr ofampir, It. cxemplo, Sp. and Port. exem- 
p*!, Du. and Ger. eaxemplam, Lat.] 1. A pattern, model or copy ; 
any thing propoſed to be imitated "The example and pattetn of thoſe 
his creatuies he beheld in all eternity. Ra/eigh. 2. Precedent, former 
1.4nces of the like, | | 

Such temp'rate order in ſo fierce a courſe, 

Doth want example. Shak ſprare. | 3 
3. Precedent of good. Let us ſhew an f to our bretkren. 7-- 
aith. 4. A perſon fit to be propoſed to imitation. Be thou an can 
#1: of the believers. 1 Timothy. 5. One puniched for the admonition 
of others. Set forth for an example, ſuffcring the vengeance of eternal 
fire. Jade. 6. Infiuence which diſpoſes to imitation. When virtue is 
preſent, men take example at it. Wiſdom. 7. Inſtance, illuſtration of 
a general poſition by a particular ſpecification. Can we, for examp/e, 
give the praiſe of valour to a man, who ſeeing his gods prophan'd, 
thould want the courage to defend them. DHun. 8. Inſtance in 
which a rule is illuftrated by an application. I have in ſome places 


made examples to his rules. Dryden. 


Eau {with logician:] the concluſion of one ſingular point from 


Es another. 


Exaurit {with rhetoricians] is defined to be an imperfect kind 
of induction or argun.entation, whereby it is proved, that a thing 
which has happened on ſome other occaſions, will happen again on the 
preſent one; from the ſimilitude of the caſes. ü f 

To Ex urg, werb ad. [from the ſubit] to give an inſtance of, 
to exemplify by an inſtance. The proof whereot I ſaw ſuffciently ex- 
ampled in theſe late wars. *pen/per. | 

ExaxasTo'210515s {of < and aar, Gr.] an opening the 
mouths of veſſels; as, arteries, veins, c. See AxasTOwOSts. 

Exa"x6ULOUs [exargu/us, Lat.] without or having no corners. 

Exa"xcutous, or Exa'zGcous, adj. [exangais, Lat.] withoat 
blood, not having ſanguineous juices in the body. 

Exax12at. Le, Lat.] without life or ſoul, breathleſs.” 

To EXANXIMATE [exanimo, Lat.] to kill or deprive of life; alſo tc 
diſpirit or diſhearten. 

ee adj, [exanimatus, Lat.] 1. Liſeleß, dead. 2. Pe- 
jected, ſpiritleſs. 3 

Lifts her pale luſtre on the paler wretch, 
Exanimate by love. Tlamſon i : 

Exaxima'rioxs [of exaximate ; actively] a depriving of Life, a o. 
niſhing, diipiricing. diſmay ing. : | ; 3 

Exaximarion [paſlively] a ſwooning, or ſuch a ſinking of Fits, 
as is attended with the loſs of ſenſe for a time. | 

Exa'xiuous [exanimis, Lat.] killed, lfelef., dead. 

Exaxix1'Tion, Lat. an emptying. 

Exa'xxvaL Rell, a roll in which fines which could nat be levied, 
and deſperate debts were formerly entered. in der to be read au · 
nua!ly to the ſheriff, to ſce what might be go. 4 of them. 


5 7. Exats 


EXA 


' ExaxTHE "MATa [rfar3ruare, of i and a,, Gr. to forth 
a flower] certain 4 ſhes or breakings out on the „ eſflo- 
reſcences, puſtules, as in the meaſles and ſmall pox. 


Exaxruknarato' dia, Lat. [iarSnparanoyna, of Waruers, e- 
ruptions, and a, Gr.] an account or treatiſe of eraptive fevers ; as, 
the meaſles and imall pox. | | 
n ad, [exanthemata, Lat.] eruptive, puſtulous, 

cicent. 

To ExaxTTIATE, verb af. [exantle, - q Fa To draw out. 2. 
To exhauſt, to waſte a thing away. Thoſe are wearied or ex- 
antlated. Boyle. 

ExaxTLa'T1Ox, Lat. [of anthia, Lat. a bucket 
drawing out as with a ; alſo an enquiry and fifting into a mat- 


ter. 
Exana'Tiov, Lat. the manual act of writi 9 


E'xarxcu [exargue, Fr. efurco, It. exarcho, Sp. exarchas, etag- 
ec, Gr.] an officer anciently under the Roman , ing at 
Conſtantinople, who mana the affairs of Italy. So far Bayley ; 
But I'm inclined to think, Mr. Bcwer's account of this word 


one] 
whether taken in a civil or ecclefiaſftic ſenſe (for it extends to both) is 


aicceſes, and each D1ocese into ſeveral provinces. Thus the yxarFec- 
TURE of the Eaſt contained 5 dioce/es, wiz. the EH divided into ten 
provinces, E into ſix, Pontus into eleven; Aa (i. e. lefſer Af 
into ten, 1 race into ſix. Now, ſays he, if we compare the 
crvi polity thus deſeribed, with the ecclefiaftical, we ſhall find them in 
moſt places anſwering each other in every reſpett, and one b 
raiſed above the reſt according to the rant that was given by this new 
diviſion to the ciTY in which he preſided. Thus, tor inſtance ; the 
chief cities of the five dioceſes of the oriental ya areEcTuRE were Au- 
tiocb, the m olis of the oriental dioceſe ; Alexandria of the Egyp 
tian; Epheſus of the Af inc; Cæſaria of the Pontic ; and Heraclea of 
the Thracian. Now the bi of theſe cities, in regard of the emi- 
rence of their ſees [he ſhould have ſaid, of their crT18s] were ex- 
alted above all other biſhops, and 3 with 17 of Ex- 
Akcus: Nay, and by d s t acquired, not to d, a 
kind of anchortty and emden over the — 2 
which was afterwards confirmed to them by ſeveral councils. [Sce 
Cskkp and Couxcits.) In like manner the biſhop of the meTRo- 
roi 15 of each province was honoured with the title of METROFPOLITAX 
[a title, by the way, greatly inferior to that of an xxanen, tho' ſupe- 
rior to biiho 225 And he adds, that ſeveral inſtances 
might be alledged of ambitious biſhops applying to the em for a 
diviſion of the province [ſuppoſe into two] that their city might acquire 
the title of zerropolis, and __ courſe that of metrope/tar. | ay, 
the TITLE of metropolitan ; this laſt i inctias (thoꝰ not the title 
was in being before che empire turn d Chriſti As biſhop Beveridge 
has (I think) ſufficiently proved in his treatiſe on the ape‘, canons. 
But to return to Bower; The of 1/iyricum had but one 
exarch, the biſhop of Theſlonica, the metropolis of the Macedouian 


diocete. In the prætectute of Gau there was no kx; but in the 
two dizceſes of Gaul and Spain, as many metropolitans as provinces. 
Under of Italy were three dioceſes, wiz. i, 47 


Jihricum, 1 


ica. The dioceſe of /ta/y was divided into two 
viearages, and — 1 
and retiding in city 3 


two vicars, the one called vicar of Rome, 
other ſtiled vicar of Italy. — 
Milaz. Under che former were tex provi and /evex under the lat- 
ter. Such was the civil of Italy ; and to the 
civil was the cceliſiaſical. Thus the biſhop of Reme enjoy'd all the 
privileges of a metropolitan with reſpect to the jcarian Provinces, 
as they are ſtiled by Rf uns; and the biſhop of Milan over the reſt : 
But as neither had the charge of a whole procest, they were not, like 
| ſever. biſhops in the caſt, diſtinguiſhed with the title of eExarcn, 
which they had no right to, but with that only of metropolitan. How- 
erer, the of the biſhop of Rome far exceeded that of the metro- 


politans, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter.” Bower” Hiſtory of Popes, Vol. I. 


p. 104—106. 


E'xXaRCHATE, or E'xarcuy, the office, dignity, or juriſdiction of 


an exarch, whether civil or eccleftaſtic. ; 3 

Exa'tTHREMA, Lat. [e{agYpnua, Gr.] 2 o_ inting, as when a 
bone is put out of its proper place; a comp on. 

FxaxTiCULa"TION [of ex and articalas, Lat.] a disjointing or put- 
ting a bone out of joint. See ExanTurEMa. 

to Exa'srERATE, verb ad. [eſaſperare, It. of exaſperatum, ſup. 
of exaſfero, Lat.] 1. To incenſe, or to anger, or vex, to 
make furious. Something to exa/perate them againſt the king of 
France. Addiſon. 2. To aggravate, to hei 
ters grew more exa/perate between the two kings. Bacon. 3. 
keighten malignity, to exacerbate. The plaſter would pen the 
contained in the part, and ſo exoſperate it. Bacon. 

Exasytera"TER [of exaſperate] he that exaſ or provokes. 

ExasrERa"TION {eſa/perazione, It. of cxaſperatio, Lat.] 1. A 
vation, malignant repreſentation. Loaded with all the obloquies and 
exaſterations they could. XK. Charle;, 2. Provocation, irritation. 
Their ill uſage and cxaſperation of him. Woodward. 

Exa"sPERATEDXNEsSS [of exayperate] incenſcdneſs, the aft of being 
exaſc-rated. 


Exa"ruRaTED, or Exsa'TuRaTED [exſeturatus, Lat.] ſatisfied, 


filed with food. 

ExaucTtO'RAMENT [exazdieramentum, Lat.) a diſcharge from any 
ſc;vice. 

ro Exau'croraTer, verb ad. 2 Lat.] 1. To diſmiſs from 
ſervice. 2. Lo deprive of a benchice. Treated with no other puniſh- 
ment than cxcommunication, and by exasforating and depriving them 
of their degrees therein. Ayliſſe. 

Fxau'croRATED, part. pa. [exanforatus, Lat.] diſcharged or 
put out of office or ſervice. . 
_ Fxavertora'TIOon, Lat. a diſcharging or putting out of of- 
*cc ot icrvice, a cathiering or diſcarding, a deprivation. Ex- 


an emptying or 


oe . — 1 obſerved. Suff. 


— Arliffe. 

AUGuRraA'TION, Lat. an making 

ExausPica'Tron, Lat. an unlucky beginning of a ' — _ 
Exc c rio, Lat. a blinding or making blind. 
Exca'LczareD [excalceatus, Lat.) having the ſhoes taken of, haro 


Exc ax TA cio, Lat. a heating or maki hot. 
— Ce calefactorims, Lat} Yeung, making very 


» 2 where merchants mect. 


Exca'usrum, an e 


Exca'msiaTOR [in old records] an exchanger of land, perhaps 
as is now a broker, who deals upon the exchange betwecn 


Excanve'sctxce, or ExcaxDe'scExCY [excandrſcentia, Lat.] 1. 

A heat or wrath, the ſtate of growing angry. 2. Violent 1 
pers, the ſtate of growing hot. 

ExcarxTa'TiON [ercantatio, Lat.] the aft of diſenchanting by a 


To Excanvar, werb a#. [of ex and carnis, f cars, 
. ae TOO 
R222 * at of cutting or pulling the fleſn 
the hollow form'd £ 


To E'xctcart [of ex and cecatum, Lat.] to make blind. 

To Excet'p, verb act. [ecceder, Fr. and Sp. eccedere, It. of excede, 
Lat.] 1. To go beyond, to - 2. To excel, to 

To Exceev, werb nent. 1. To paſs the bounds of propriety, to go 
too far. Remembring that we to God in our reverence to 
whom we cannot exceed. Taylor. 2. To go i 
Forty ſtripes he may give him and not exceed. 
bear the greater proportion. Puniſh fo, as pity ſhall exceed. 
Exczz'bisc, part. adj. [excedens, Lat.] that goes beyond or exceeds z 
Er An exceeding ſpace of time be- 


ExCEzvixc, adv. [this word is not analogical, but has been | 
admitted and eſtabliſhed] in a very great degree, eminently. Exceed- 
much. 


2 — — 4 

;XCEE DINGLY, . to | 

To — 3 of 2 28 in 
good qualities, to ſurpaſs, to be eminent or fingular in any reſpect. 


To = —— 5 e. 
DE 


E'xceLLExCE, or E'xcELLency, Fr. [eccelenzea, 
excellentia, Lat.] 1. Emi 


your 
| y concluded of. $ 
EXCELLENT, 1 It. excelente, 


E'XCELLENTLY, adv. [of excellent] 1. Notably, mods to an emi- 
ve. Drydex. 2. Well, 


2 excellent] excellency. | 
Excz'Leisuus, Lat. [ , Gr.] a breaking of bones from 
Exce'isiTY [excelſitas, I altitude, haughtineſs, Sc. 
Exce'tLs:1Tupe [excel/itude, de | 
Excz'LsR [excelſus, Lat.] high, lofty, &c. | 
Exce'xTR1C, or Exct'sTRICAL [exceatrigue, Fr. eccentrics, It. of 
ex and centrum, Lat.] having a different centre, moving in a different 
circle. See EccexTRrIC. | 
Excz'xT&iCALNEss, or ExcenTai'ciTY [of excentrical, or excen- 
tricite, Fr. eccentricita, It. excentricitas, Lat.) the quality of eccentric 
tion. 


To Exce'eT, verb ad. [exceptum, ſup. of excipio, Lat. excepter, Fr. 


eccettare, It. ecetar, Sp.] to take or leave out of the number of others, 
to put out of the ordinary rule, and ſpecify as ſo done. 
To Exceyr, verb neut. to object againit ; with again or ro. 
Exce'T, prepo/. [from the verb. This word, taken as a 


. 
a 
: 
4 
1 
2 
Z 


that is. all bu hich you muſt except — — 
is, t one which you J 1. Saying ex- 
clufively of, without incluſion of. 2. | 4 be © impediite to do 
it except we know it. Tillotſon. 

Exce'eT1xG, prep. I from except ; which ſee] without incluſion of, 
AP - FT 

cg rio, Lat. ſin cy i ying or mixing of dr 
powders, with ſome fort of maiſture ; as — Sc. are. 200 

Exc“ r iox, Fr. [eccezione, It. ecepcion, Sp. of exceptio, Lat.] 1. An 
exemption or excluſion from the things 2 jromge 
or polition, a clauſe in ſome point reſtraining a — * 2. 
ſhould have from before the rule to which the exception but 
it is ſometimes inaccurately uſed with e by Addiſon and Pope. 3. 
The thing excepted or ſpecified. Unleſs thoſe two acts — 


tions. Swift. 4. Odjection, cavil ; with aff os 10. Juſt 
— K 2 ——. of our church. 2 Peeviſh A. 
like, offence Ren; with at or io ; 28, h 
. 


EXC 


To take ExcerTiON af, i. . to be peeviſhly diſpleaſed at. 
ExcerTiox ſin law] a bar or top to an action, and is either 
_ , or declinatory. | 
Dilatery ExceyTion [in law] is one intended to defer or prevent 
Peremptory ExctyTion [in pertinent allegations, 
— gs that hands for the defendant, as want 
of age or other quality in the perſon, Sc. 

finatory ExcerTion [in law] whereby the authority of the 
5 or court is difallowed. 

EPTIONS [in grammar] are certain diſtintions of words which 
differ in the manner of their declining from ſome general rule. 
Excz'yTIONABLE, adj. [of exceptian] that which may be or is liable 
to be excepted or objected againſt. 

Exce'yT10naBLENESS [of exceptionablc} liableneſs to be excepted 


Exczrrrrious [exceptitizs, Lat.] that is taken or received. 
Excz'yT1ous, adj. [of 2 peeviſh, full of objections, quarrel - 
ſome, captious, to be - South uſes it 
Exce'yT1vs, adj. [of except] ſerving to except; of or belonging to 
exceptions, including ions. : 
ExceyTive Prepoſitions [with logicians] are when the thing is af- 
firmed of ay ſubject. _ tome one = the inferiors of þ 
ſubject, ing a particle ion; as, covetous man doe. 
>; > + - 7 os | 
Exce'rTLEss, adj. [of exceft] omitting or neglecting all exception, 
— —_— my * = exceptleſ; raſhneſs. Sha gz 
ce'yTor [of exce t] one that excepts, or makes objections. 
tor makes a reflection. Burnet. 
CEPTO'RIOUS, adj. [exceptorius, Lat.] that receives or contains. 
R [of ex and cerebrum, Lat.] che act of beating out 


ExcertBRO'sE, adj. [excerebroſus, Lat.] brain-fick, wanting brains. 

Exc aan TED [excercbratus, Lat.] having his brains beat out; 

alſo wanting brains, witleſs. WR, 

To Excz ax [excerno, 1 to ſtrain out, to ſend out by excre- 
tion. To excern by ſweat. a 

Excx'arr [excerptus, Lat.] cropt off; alſo choſen, picked or culled 


Out. 

Exczs' arion [excerptio, Lat.] 1. The act of picking or chung of 
any thing. 2. T * thing fled. Raleigh uſes it. 

Excs'ss ſexces, Fr. ecceſſo, It. ect ſſo, Sp. of —_— Lat.] 1. That 
which exceeds or is ſuperfluous in any _ 1 heſe ex ee and ſu- 
perfluities. Hooker. 2. The act of exceeding, comparative exube- 


rance. Whenever they become more copious than the reſt, they do 
by their exceſs and i cauſe their colour to appear. 
Newten. 3. Intem , unreaſonable indulgence in meat or 


drink. The body heavy with exceſs and furfeits. Dagpa. 4. Vio- 
lence of paſſion. 5. T n of proper limits. The more par- 
Derart, ag. (exe, Fr. ae, It. fr. Sp] 1. That 
£'sS1VE, adj. [exceffif, Fr. ecceſſieo, It. „Sp. 1. 
goes beyond 2 bounds of proportion. It will cauſe the root to 
grow to an exceſſive bigneſs. Bacon. 2. Vehement beyond meaſure 
in — or diſlike. — pity. — | 
| CE'SSIVELY, adv. [of exce, exceedingly, in a great degree. 
ET. 2 he quality of going beyond bound 
CE'SSIVENESS [of exce t it ing ounds. 
To Excna'xcs — + cambiare, It. — a Sp. of excam- 
Gio, Lat.] 1. To barter or truck one thing for another, to give and 


take reciprocally. Here then excharge we mutually iveneſs. 
Rowe. 2. It has 9with before the with whom the exchange is 
made, and for before the thing in exchange 


Excya'xce [change, Fr. cambio, It. Sp. and Port.] 1. The act 
of giving and receiving reciprocally. They make exchanges. Addi- 
er. 2. The form or act of transferring. 3. The balance of the 
money of different nations. He was fkilful in the exchange beyond 
ſeas. Hayzcard. 4. The thing given in return for ſomething ro- 
ceived. Give me ſo much time in exchange of it. Shake /peare. 5. 
The thing received in return for ſomething given, The reſpe& and 
love which was paid you by all, was a wiſe exchange for the honours 
of the court. Dryden. 6. The place where merchants meet to ne- 
|  gocaiate affairs, the place of ſale. 7. [In traffic) commonly ſignifies 

coin ziven for coin, i. e. the giving a ſum of money in one place for 
a bill, ordering the payment of it in another place. 

ExcHance [in law} is the exchanging or bartering one commo- 
dity for another; ſo that exchange in the common law, is much the 
ſame as permutation in the civil law. 

King's Excnaxce, is the place inted for the 
bullion, 
raint at the tower. 

Excyancz-Frikers, men who give information to merchants, 
— exchange goes, and who are fit perſons to exchange 
."W 

Excraxce [in a law ſenſe] is when one man being ſeized or poſ- 
ſeſſed of certain land, and another being ſeized of other land, they 
exchange their lands by deed indented, or atherwiſe, ſo that each of 


them ſhall have che other's lands fo exchanged, in fee, fee tail, or for 


term of life :- ſuch exchange is without livery or ſeiſin. 
Excnaxce ſin a law ſenſe] is alſo uſed to ſignify the compenſation 

or ſatisfaction which muſt be made by the warranter to the warrantee, 

value for value, if the land warranted be recovered from the war- 


rantec. | 
Exc4AaxGe is ns robbery. | 

Or rather, Fair exchange is no robbery. Spoken when we take up one 

thing and lay down another. Fr. Troc 1 point vol. It. I/ cambio 


zon é ladrocinio. 
Excna'xcers, they who return money beyond ſea, by bills of ex- 


change, & 


is bad cheat. 
Exchz'arox, the ſame with eſcheator. Carew uſes it. 
Excuz'quer [/eſchouier, O. Norm. Fr.] the place or office where 
the king's caſh is kept and paid, properly called, lc receipt of the ex- 
chequer. 


C. 
Excnz'ar, fbf See Escutar. To make one get by others loſs 
pen/er. 


| berlains of the 


practiſing exclamation. 


act of excluding, barring, or ſhutting out. The 


of 
id, filver, or plate, for the king's coin, which is now the 


E X C 


Fxcnequen Contr. 1. A court of record, in which all cauſes relating 
to the crown revenues are handled. 2. The prerogative court of the 
archbiſhop of York, where all laſt wills and teſtaments made in that 
gy nf gy — book compoſed of 

of ExcueQuER, a in the reigrt of ki 
Henry II. A. D. 1175, which is in the cuſtody 7 | 
uer. 
wa book — a deſcription of the Engliſh court at that time, 
ers, ranks, privileges, power, juriſdiction, wages; perquiſites 
alſo the revenues of the crown E — grain. dry. | 

By this book it appears that as much bread might be bought for a 
_— as would ſerve 100 men a whole day; that the price of a fat 
bullock was but about twelve ſhillings, a ſheep four ſhillings, &c. 

Excue'qQuerto [of Pexchegxier, Fr.] put into, or cited to anſwet 
to — accuſation exhibited in the exchequer-court ; a cant word. 

CI'NERATED, part. adj. [excineratus, Lat. of cineris, gen. of cinis, 
aſhes] having the -- — 4. away. a — 

Exci'szAnTE, adj. liable to pay exciſe. of 
— [accife, _ a _ 7 acciio, Du. exciſe, Lat.] 
an impoſition or cha id by a rhament, upon beer, ale, 
cider, diſtilled foirits rad many other — 18 

To Excr'st, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to levy exciſe upon perſons 


2 mes (ef excl and 2 
ct'sgMax [of exciſe man] an officer who inſpe; - 
dities, and rates their exciſe. ] 1 
Exci'ston, Fr. {-xcifio, Lat.] the act of cutting off, the ſtate of 
being cut off. Deitruction grown ripe for exciffor. Atterbary. 
— (with ſurgeons] a cutting off any member, or part of the 


y. 

ExctTa'T1ow, Fr. [eccitament2, It. excitacion, Sp. of excitatio, Lat.] 
1. The act — , ſtirring up, or putting into motion. Bacon 
uſes it. 2. The act of rouſing or awakening. The recollection and 
freſh excitation of ideas. Watts. | 

| V = [exciter, Fr. eccitare, It. excitar, Sp. of excito, Lat.! 
1. To ſtir up or egg on; to quicken, to encourage. Poeſy which cx- 
cites to virtue the grrate w_ Dryden. 2. pom Am to 
raiſe, to awaken. | 

Exc rz, part. p. [excitatus, Lat. excite, Fr.) ſtirred up, eggel 
on, encouraged, quickned, c. 

Exci'TewsxT [of excite] the act of ſtirring op, the motive by 
2 one is put in action. Excitements of my reaſon and my blood. 
ſhakeſpeare. | 

— [of excite]. 1. One that ſtirs up others. The tumults 
and their exciters. K. Charles. 2. The cauſe that puts any — in 
motion or action Hope is the grand cæciter of induſtry. Decay of Piety. 

To Excia'iu, werb neut. [eſclamare, It. exc » Sp. exclams. 
Lat.] 3 to call aload, to declare with loud bawling. | 

Is Cade the fon of Henry the Vth. 
That thus you do ccc you'll go with him? Shakeſpeare. 

Exci.a'1m, ſubf. [from the verb] clamour, outcry ; now obſolet®. 

hakeſpeare uſes 1t. | 

Exctama'Tion, Fr. [-ſclamazicne, It. exclamaciin, Sp. exclamatio, 
Lat.] 1. Vehement and outrageous outcry. 2. [With rhetoricians} 
a figure, wherein, by raiſing the voice and ang an interjection, 
either expreſsly or anderſtood, an uncommon warmth and paſſion of 
mind is denoted ; as, O heavens! O earth! to you, O men, I call! 
3. A note thus marked [ !] that is ſubjoined to a pathetical ſentence. 

Excla uE [of 8 one that exclaims or makes vehement 
outcries, one that ſpeaks with great heat and paſſion. - 

FxCLa'MATive, adj. of or pertaining to exclamation. | 

Ex-La'mMaTorY [exclamat rius, Lat.} 1. Pertaining to exclamation, 

2. Containing exclamation. jo 

ExcLo'sep [of excluſus, Lat.] excluded, put out. 

To Exc u'bE ſexelnrre, Fr. efcludere, It. excluyr, Sp. of exclude, 
Lat.] 1. To ſhut out from entrance or adwition. 2. To debar or 
keep from participation, to prohibit. To ſhare in all our beneficial 
bargains, and exc/xzde none wholly from theirs. my 3. — 

in an tion. 4. Not to comprize in any privilege. Thou- 
ſands 2 goodneſs of Almighty God doth not exclude. 


ExcLusa'crum, or ExcLusa [old Latin records] a ſluice for wa- 


ter dammed or pent 


Excru“siox, Fr. * Sp. [e/cl»fronc, It. of excluſio, Lat.] 1. The 
con. 2. Rejecſion, not reception in any manner. An entire ercl⁰ 
of fear. Adiiſon. 3. The att of debarring from an privilege. 4. 
tion. With an exception and cxclufion that be hold not marry 
her. Bacon. 5. The diſmiſſion of young from the egg. 
Exct.u'sive, adj. 1. Pertaining to or having the force of excluding 
or denying admiſſion. Ex:1. . Milton. 2. Debarring from 
icipation. To inherit all, excls/ve of his brethren. 9 
Nor compriſing in an account or number. d to inclufive. I 
know not whether he reckons the droſs exclaffve or incluſive. Suff. 
\ TEES Oo entities mn ene in Greek, ſelus, in Latin, and 
ONLY, or ALONE, in Engliſh, it excludes only in THAT SENSE, in 
which the thi icated is applied to the fi mentioned ; as, 
God onLy wile,” God oxLyY holy,” “the and on v po- 
tentate: ** who oxLy has immortality,” and the like. The import 
of all ſuch propoſitions is not to exclude other beings from being 
holy, or poſſeſſed of power and i ity, but only in that usr 
HIGH and ABSOLUTE SENSE, in which theſe and all other divine at- 
tributes belong to Gop. * Why calleſt thou me ? there is none 
good [good. in the moſt high and ansoLuTe ſenſe of the word] but 
one [ug, one ſingle perſon] even God.” See Finer Causs and Co- 
141MENSE compared. F 
ExcLu'soxers {in the time of og —— IT.] a name given to 
thoſe members of parliament that were for excluding the duke of York 
from the crown; a cant word. ; 
ExcLu's1ons [with mathematicians) a method of coming at the 
ſolution of problems (in numerical caſes) by previouſly or ex- 
cluding out of our conſideration ſuch numbers, which are of no uſe 
in ſolving the queſtion, and whereby, of conſcquence, the proceſs 
may be regularly and judiciouſly abbreviate J. 


ExcLuzivs 


EXC 


Exc v's1vs. [exciy/77, Fr. eſcluſroi, It. cxclufireoe, Sp.] Propeſetions 


"with rhetoricians? are ſuch propoſitions which tignify that a predicate 
does ſo agree with its tu' ject, as that it agrees with that alone, and 
no other; as, ? e only iel mate: nobility, nothing elſe can ren- 
der a man fur. 

ExcLu'sivELY. «tr. [excilufrne, Lat.] 1. In a manner excluſive of, 
& of not taking in wn account or number. 2. Without adnuthon of 
another to participeicn. Exc u/cue'yto all the reſt. Boyic. 

Fxcuu"sivintes [of excilaſrne] excluſive quality. 

Factory LA 4. Lat.] having power to exclude. 

to Exc. werb act. [rxcottum, ſup. of excoguo, from ex and 
dg. Lat. to boil] to ball up. Bacon uſes it. 

lo Exco'gitatr, Ser at. [excegitatum, ſup. of excogits, from 
ex and cgi, Lat. to think] to invent, or find out by thinking. More 
and Hale uſe it. | : 

Excon1sa'1tiox [excogitatis, Lat] an invention by means of think- 
ing, a device. 


To Fxcomnt'xIicate [excommunier, Fr. eſcommunicare, It. exco- 


mulgar. Sp. excommunicatum, ſup. of exccmmun:co, from ex and com- 
manic, Lat. to communicate] to put out or exclude from the commu- 
nion of the church by an eccleſiaſlic ceuture, to interdict from the par- 
ticipation of holy myſteries. | 

Exc net,, t x, Fr. ¶ er municazi3ne, It. excommuni.n, Sp. of 
„ cmmanicatic, Lat. among the ancient Pagans] was an excluding 
or Cebarring men from the participation of the ſacred myſteries of 
their worup, and a cutting them of from communicating with men 
of the ſan e religion. 

Excomuunicatios [with Chriſtians of the church of England, 
c.] is a ſemence pronounced by an c<ciea/tical judge, againit an 
d itinate offender, debarting him or her from the ſacraments, as alſo 
ſometimes from the commun of the faithful, and all cwi/ privileges. 
See Rewelat. c. xii. v. 1” 8 

Excoumunrca'to cop a writ directed to the ſheriff for the ap- 
prehenſion of one who {ardeth obttinately excommunicated forty 
day:; for ſuch an one not having zbi-lution, Hath or may have his 
con:empt ceruhed into the chancery ; whence this writ iiſues for 
— him up, without bail or mainp:; ie, until he conforms him- 
elf. N 


Excormevvrcaro erand, a writ to the under ſheriff, for 
the delivery of the excommunicate perion out of priſon, upon the 
certificate of the ordinary of hi> conformity to the eccleſiaſtical jurii- 
diction. | | 
— Excomurt!carto rei ende, a writ, whereby perſons excommu- 
nicated, being for their obſtinacy committed to priſon, and unlaw- 
fully ſet at ſub 
thority of tie church, arc commanded to be fought for and laid up 
arm. | 

io Frco'rraty, verb ad. [rxcoriatum, ſup. of excoric, from co- 
rium, Lat. leather. } to flay off the ſin. 

Excorta'iiox, Fr. [c cortanzorne, It.] 1. [With ſurgeons] is when 
the ſkin is rubbed or torn off ; or elle e ten or fretted away from any 
part 6f the body. 2. | he act of tripping of poſieſſions, ſpoil, plunder. 
A pitiſul -xcorzation of the poorer fort. Howl, 

Excortica'i1ox [caxcorticatic, from ex and cortex, Lat. the bark] 
the act of being, taking, or pulling of the outward bark of trees, 
roots, C. 

To Fxcxt'att, verb ad. [excreatum, ſup. of excres, Lat.] to 
len wn {pirtiag, to hawk, to force matter from the throat. 

FS £24 112%, Lat. a iritting with re:ching or hawking. 

Uxcntrts Ts of the Boy, Fr. [eſcromentl, It. e/crementos, Sp. and 
Port. of excrementa, Lat.] wiatiocver is ev out of an animal 
buy atter digettion, being what in other _— is tuperfluous ard 
Proj! Licretd ; as oidure, urine, ſpittle, Sc 

Ie UME NT AT, 4. {Of excrement) voided as excrement. Excre- 
e. . Kateigh. 


ENT, a4. [excrementitins, Lat.] of, pertaining to, 


or of tue nature of excremeuts, containing eacrements. 

Faxont cence, or E xn scnvxcy [oxcraifiance, Fr. eſcreſcenxa, It. 
vf r, Lat.] that which flicks to or grows upon another thing, 
anv preternatural productum; a> cats tail, upon a nut-tree, Ec. 

{>vRE EN, or ExcrtSCENnCY [in furgery] ſuperfluous fleſh, 
Oc. that grows on any part of the body; as a wart, wen, Ec. | 

Fxcar'scCENT, ad. [excre/ ens, Lat.] growing out of another pre- 
ter naturally. Lop th' excro/cont parts. Pope. 

Excetr110nN, Lat. {with phyſicians] the act of ſeparating and 
vodug cither exctements Or Excrementitious humours 
ment> and the maß of blood. | 

Fxceettiox gon x {with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, when a ſort 
of ſu-it:nce grows in the bone of the leg, &c. 

FExcet vive, adj. [excretus, Lat.] having the power of ſeparating 
anc tirowing out EXCTEmentitious parts. * | 

LUxcRt"rORY, adj. [of excretion] 1. Having the power of ſeparat- 
ing and ejecting —— parts. 2. [In anatomy] certain ſmall 
ducts or veſts, making part of the compoũtion or ſtructure of the 
glands, we called excretory dudts, &c. | 

Excxu'claBlt {excraciabilis, Lat.] worthy or liable to be tor- 
mented. | | | 

To Fxc au car, verb ag. [excrucie, Lat.] to torture, to torment. 
Gnawing and excruciating tears. Bentley. 

ExXCRU CIATED, part. pafſ. {excruciatus, Lat.] tormented or put to 

in. | 

Excxvers'Tion, Lat. the act of tormenting or putting to pain. 

Excus a'110w, Lat. the act of keeping watch and ward all night. 

FExcvui.ca'TioNn, Lat. the act of trampling under foot. 

To Excu'LPaTE, verb at. {of ex and wie, Lat.] to clear from 
the iu. pytation of a fault. A law term among civilians. 

Excu'rs10N, Fr. [of & and crro, Lat. to run] 1. A digreſſion in 
ſ-cech, or going from the matter in hand. Eæcurſſon from the main 
dein. Heier. 2. The act of running out, an invaſion or inroad. 
3. An expedition into ſome diſtant part. The mind makes excur/ion; 
mto that incomprehenſible. Locke. 4. Progreſſion beyond fixed limits. 
L. of the ſeaſons into the extremes of cold and heat. Ar- 
A. bt. | 


erty before they have given caution to obey the au 


a curling or banning, a wiſhing miſchie 


a: the ali- 


EX E 
1 ad. [excurra, Lat.] rambling, wandering, Thon. 


Excu'saBLE, Fr. and Sp. adj. [/caſabile, It. excuſabili;, Lat. 
may be excuſed. * 5g 8 * 12 

Excuse ATEN ESss [of excu/able) capability of being excuſed, par- 
donableneſ. Boyle uſes it. t wo 
—_— [of excaje] excuſe, apology. Bacon and Brown 
e it. 

Excu'sarory, adj. [excuſatoriaus, Lat.] ſerving to excuſe, making 
apology. g 
To Excu'st [excafo, Lat. excuſer, Fr. ſcuſare, It. e, Sp. and 
Port.] 1. To extenuate by apology, to juttify. Bad men excu/e their 
faults. Jeliu. 2. To dilengage from an obligation, to remit at- 


tendance. I pray thee have me excu/ed. St. Luke, 3. To remit, not 


to exact. 4. Io weaken obligation to any thing, to obtain remiſſion. 
Nor could the real danger of lcaving their dwellings to go up to the 
temple, exca/e their journcy. South. 5. 'To — by allowing an 
apology. Excuſe ſome courtly ſtrains. Pee. 6. To throw oft im- 
putation by a teigned apology. 'Think you that we c ourſclyes 
unto you. 2 Cortathians. 4% 

Excuse, Fr. ¶ cn, It. e/cu/a, Sp. of excuſatis, Lat, the laſt ſyllable 
of the verb is ſounded as it written cc re, that of the noun with 
the natural ſound] 1. A reaſon by which we endeavour to juitity 
ſome offence or tault committed; apology, plea offered for extenua- 
tion. 2. The act of excuüng or apologiling. 

That thou mighteit win the more thy father's love, 

Pleading fo wiſely in excuſe of it. Shaks/reare. 5 | 
3. Cauſe for which a perion is excuſed. Rich ill poets are without 
excuſe. Keim. 

A bid Excvst is better than none. 

It is better to have ſomething to fay in detence of what we are taxed 
with, than to be obliged quite to hold our tongues ; and indeed it 
mult be a very bad cate or action that will admit of no excuſe. This 
proverb is, however, generally ſaid tauntingly to thoſe who defend 
themtelves but badly ; or have but very liale to ſay in their own ex- 
cuie, and yet will offer at it. 

Excv'sEL>5, adj. [of excuſe] that for which no excuſe ar apology 
can be given. 

Excu'sts [of excuſe] 1. One who excuſes or pleads for another. 
2. One uno torgives . | 

To Excu'ss, verb att. [excuſſum, ſup. of excutio, Lat.] to ſeize and 
detain by law. A term in the civil law. ie. 

Excu'ssaBLE { excuf/abilis, Lat.] that may be ſhaken or thrown 
off. | 
Exc u'ssiox, Lat. 1. The act of ſhaking off. 2. A diligent inqui- 
ſition or examination. 3. Seizure by law. Hyliſfe. ow” 

Excv'T1ENT, adj. [excutiens, Lat.] ſhaking off. 

E'xearT, Lat. [. e. let him go out] a term uſed in church diſci- 
line tor a permittion, which a biſhop grants to a prieſt to go out of 
is dioccic. | 
E xk aBLE, Fr. and Sp. [e/carabcie, It. execrabilis, Lat.] accurſed. 

deteſtable, hateful. 5 

E'xXECRABLENESs [of ex-crable] accurſedneſs, abominableneſs. | 

E'X£CRABLY, adv. [of execrable] 1. Curſedly, abominably. 2. 
By way of hyperbole in common converſation, to denote ſomething 
very poor and mean. Tis fuſtian all, tis execraby bad. 
To E'xtckaTE, verb af. [execror, Lat.] to curle, to abominate. 
Some form contrary to that which they lately execrated and deteſted. 
Temple. | 

1 part. paſſ. [execratus, Lat.] accurſed. 

Extcra'rion, Fr. [e/ecrazione, It. execracion, Sp. of execratio, Lat.] 

to one; a dreadfal oath, im- 
precation or curſe. The Indians at naming the devil did ſpit on the 
ground in token of execration. Stilling feet. 

To Ext'cr, werb af. [execo, or exſeco, Lat.] to cut out, to cut 
away. Harvey uſes it. | 

Exz CTIox [of exe] ng out. 5 
Io Extcurte [executum, of exequor, Lat. exccuter, Fr. executar, 
Sp.] 1 To do, to effect what is plann d or determin'd. The govern- 
ment almoſt executes itſelf. Sewifr, 2. To praftiſe, to perform. I 
will execute judgment. Exodus. 3. To to death by authority or 
by form of law, to puniſh capitally. Executed for treaſon. Davies. 
4. To put to death, to kill in general. | 


Falſtaff wounds my peace, . 
Whom with my bare fiſts I would execute, 
If I now had him. Shakeſpeare. 


Ex cv r iox, Fr. [eſecutone, It. — — Sp. of e, Lat.] 
1. The executing or doing a thing, performance, ice. Things 
are come to the | Fra 13 * ing. 1 , or burn- 
ing of a malefactor, capital puniſhment, death inflicted by forms of 
law. z. Deſtruction, ſlaughter in general. The exe:ution had been 
too cruel. Hayward. | 

Extcuriox [in law] the laſt act of the law in civil cauſes, by which 
poſleilion is given of body or goods, as in a fine, a judgment, c. 
Sir Richard was committed to the Fleet in execution for the whole. 
Clarendon. 8 

Final Ex curio [in law] is that which makes money of the de- 
fendant's goods, and extendeth his lands and delivers them to the 

intiff. 

— Exk cu riox, is the pillage or plundering of a country by 
the enemy's army. | 

Execu'T1oNE Facienda, Lat. a writ commanding the execution of 
a judgment. 

Exkcur iox R Facienda in Withernam, a writ which lies for the 
taking of his cattle, that had before convey'd another man's cattle out 
of the country. 

Exxcu“riox ER [cf execution] 1. He that cxccutes or puts in act. 
The executioneys of this office. Bacon. 2. The hangman or finiſher of 
the law, he that inflicts capital puniſhment. 3. He that kills or mur- 
thers in general. I would not be thy executioner. Shak:peare. 4. The 
inſtrument by which any ching is performed. 


Tools 


N 


Tools of wrath, anvils of torments hung, 
Fell executioners of fou! intents. Craſtaro. 

Fx:'curive, or Ext'curory, a4. [from execute, or exccitvire, 
Fr.] 1. Having the quality of exccuting or performing. Execative of 
the commands of the ſoul. Hae. 2. Having the power of putting in 
act the laws, active, not legiſlitive or deliberative, Ihe legiſlative 
as well as erecutive power. {ddijon. 

E'xecuTor, or E'xtEcuTrr CNC,, Fr. r/reniore, It. of c- 
tor, Lat.] one who does or performs any thing. Iinpartial execaters 
of poctic juſtice. Dernis. 2. (In law) a perion nominated by a te- 
ſtator to take care to ſee his will and teftam-nt executed, and his ſub- 
ſtance diſpoſed of according to the tenure of the will. In this fenfe 
the accent is on the ſecond ſyllable, 3. „n exccutioner, one who 
puts others to death. Obſolete. 

: Delivers o'er to excciuter; pale, 
The lazy yawning drone. Shak-feare. | 

Exe*cuTor de ſon Tort [a law phraſe} 7. e. of or to his own wrong ; 
an executor who takes upon him the office of an executor by intruſion, 
not being conſtituted thereto by the teſtator, nor authorized bi the or- 
dinary to adminiſter. | 

Ext'cuToOrSHIP, or Ext current [of cxecutor] the, office of a 


| teftamentary executor. Bacor. 


Exx'curxix, ſhe who is intruſted to perform the will of the teſta- 


tor. Bacon. | 

Exz' bar. Lat. [. E-, Gr.] p'aces where the ancient philoſophrs, 
ſophiſts, and rheto: iciaus, utcd to hold their conferences and diſ- 
utes. 


: Exe'Getsis LLnynget, of t ryrvuns, Gr. to explain] an explica- 


Extcests Namcro/a or Linz [in algebra] is the numeral or lineal 
ſolution of extraction of roh ht ot adtected equations. 

Execes:s [with rhetoricians] a figure wherein that which the ora- 
tor has delivered du, he afterwards renders more clear and intelli- 
gible in the ſame ſentence ; as, J ime ar the ſo e influnt ſeemed both long 
and jhort ; lang in the protrection of his defires, and fhort in the pleaſure 
of call;ag them to mind. 

ExE'GtTEs [eErypmenc, Of Znyumpzs, Gr. to explain] perſons among 

Athenians leaned in ihe laws of the juris confult: ; whom the 
uſcd to conſult in capital cafes. | | 
EGE'TICAL, a4. foxegerique, Fr. exrgeticus, Lat. F, Or.] 
that ſerves to explain or unfold. Sore ea. ef. notes. Walt, N.B 
The particle xz: in Greek, wich aniwers to v in Engliſh, is ſuppoſed 


the 


by the authors of marginal corrections of ſcripture, to be only rege 
cal in ſome texts, where they had much better have retain d its ſtrict 


and proper ſenſe ; as Rev. cap. i. ver. 6. And hath made us king 
and prieſts [ not to God 42 his Father, but] to ms Gon , Fay 
THER. See Reel. iii. 12. compared w:th 1 Pet. i. 3. and many 

ExecGe'TICALLY, adv. [of exegetical}] explanatorily. 

Extce'TicALxtss [of rxegerical] explunatorineſs. | 

Ext'vPLoBLEF, adj. L lis, Lat.] that may be imitated. 

Exe urLAxR. Sp. and Lat. [e plaire, Fr. Hare, It.] an exam- 
ple or pattern to be imitated. I he idea and -x-»plar of the world wis 
firſt in God. Raleigh. | 
Ext MPLARILY, adv. [of exemplary] 1. In an exemplary manner, 
ſuch as deſerves imitation. Exemplarily loyal. Herrel. 2. In ſuch a 
manner as may wain others. Ex-mplarily puniſhed. Clarc:don. 
Exx'urlaxixrss (of —_—_— fitneſs or worthineſs to be an c- 
ample, or pattern to be copied. | illotſon uſes it. 

Exe "vPLARY, adj. [exempliire, Fr. ure, It.] 1. Which ſerves 
for a pattern to follow, whether perſons or things. That lives 
and doctrines ought to be ex:np/ary. Bacn. 2. Such as may give 
warning to others. Exemplary juſtice. K. Charics. 3. Such as may 
attract notice and imitation. Abyfs of exemplar; vice. Prior. 

ExkurlLiricariox, Lat. [eferplifica: wore, It. rxemplificacion, Sp.] 
1. A demonſtrating a thing by an example. 2. A copy of an original 
writing. An ambail+dor of Scotland demanded an excmplification of 
the articles of peace. Hayzvar. 

Ex:meLificarion (ef letters patent] a duplicate or copy of them, 
drawn * the inrolled originals, and ſealed with the great (cal of 
England. | 

XE MPLIFIED, part. pa of exemplif; | cxemplificatus, 
Cleared, proved or confirmed by an example or 1 2. Copied 
out from a deed or writing. 
| To Ext'ueiiry [ejomplificare. It. excmplificar, Sp. of exemplifce, 
Lat. of exemplum and facio, Lat.] 1. To prove or confirm by an ex- 

ample. Our author has aue his piecepts in the very precepts 
themſelves. Spectator. 2. lo copy out adced or writing. 

To Ext'mer [exemplum, ſup. of c, Lat. exemter, Fr. eſentare, 
It. e/entar, Sp.] to free or diſcharge from, to privilege, to grant im- 
munity from. 

Exkurr, or Exx'ur rb, art. pa. Lexemftus, Lat.] 1. Free from, 
privileged. 2. Not ſubject, not liable to. No man is ev-mpt from 
the chances of human lite. Atte-bury. 3. Clear, not included. 10 

His dreadful imprecation hear, | 
| "Tis laid on all, not any one exompt. Lee. 
4. Cut off from. Obſolete 
By his treaſon ſtand i not thou attainted, 
Corrupted and exempt from ancient gentry. Shakeſpeare. 
An Errurr, Fr. a lite * man free from duty. 


An Exkurr — France] an officer in the guards, who commands 
in the abſence of the captain and lieutenant. 


Ext urriox, Fr. [:/cr240e, It. efſencion, Sp. of cxenptis, Lat.] 


immunity, freedom from impoſts or burthenſame employments. 
 ExemiyTiox [in law] a privilege to be free from appearance or ſer- 
vice. 
Exkurririous, ej. {of -xemptus, Lat] ſeparable, that may be 
taken from another. 1 or exemptitions from matter. More. 


ToExt'xTERATE, we b att. [exenters, Lat. ] to take out the bowels. 
Brown uſes it. | | 


ExtxTEra'T1iIOnNn, Lat. an embowelling. 
Exe Gil, adj. {cxrguialis, Lat.] pertaining to exequies or fune- 


Ne. 39. 


Lat.] 1. 


E X II 


F. «Equiks, ahi. without a ſingular — Lat.] funerat rte: 


or ſalemnities, the proceſſion of burial; {for this Kid, ol g is of 
ten uſed, but not ſo properly. 12 * ; 
_ Exe'rcexrT, adj. {exercer:, Lat ] that exerciſcs or pracliſes any ca) - 
ling. Exercent advocate. Ayl:ffe. 
To E'xercrse, verb aft. [exercer, Fr. M rcitare, It. exercitar, Sp. 
and Port. cxerces, Lat.] 1. Toinure or train up to. Your own language 
they were infirucied and exerciſed in. Locke. 2. Lo employ, to en- 
gage in employment. This faculty when ex-rc;/ed immediately about 
things, is called judgment. Locke. 3. To make ft ilful by practice 
Reaſon 1 and exerciſed. Locke. 4. To buſy, to keep buſy. He 
will exrrcfe himſelf with pleaſure. tert. 5. To taſk, to keep 
employed as a penal injunction. Sore trave! harh God given to the 
ons of men to be exercſed therewith. Keelejrrjtes, 6. To practiſe, to 
pertorm. Al oftces he may excrciſe by his friend. Bacon, >. To 
exert. I he princes of the Gentiles ae Lominion over you. Sz. Mat- 
14472, 8. To uſe in order to habituz! fill. To care their arms. 


" Aidifon. 


Lo Herter, verb next. to uſe exerciſe for health or amuſement. 
Al-:xander the Great exerci/ia at it. Broome. 

Extracts, Fr. [oer ie, It. exercc:, Sp. of exerciti:an, Lat.) 1. 
I.:+bour of the body as condveive to the cure or prevention of diſcaſes. 
Exerciſe and a ſpare diet. Bucin. 2. Something done for amuſement. 
To perform all wings rather a> an eaercije than as a labour. Burr. 3 
Fiabituz) action, by which the body is formed to gracefulneſs, air, alu 
agility. "The French apply theratelves more viverfally to their exe - 
cles than any nation. Y04;/or. 4. Uſe, aQuil application. "Vic uſc 
and excrcaſe thereof ſhall ceaſe. Fader. 5. Pracuce, outward per 
formance. he public exerc//c of their religion. A αν . 6. t.m 
ployment. Exerc of the e; es and memory. Licke. . Vaſt, thit 
which one is appointed to perform, Latience is more oft the excr./7c 
of ſaints. In. 8. Act of of di1ine worſhip, private or public. 

I'm ia rour debt for your laſt ex--cfe, 
Come the next ſabbath and | will content you. S fen 
Exxact [in military affairs] is the practice of all moi n, ac won. 
and manage:nent of arms, by which a toldier is in verd in the !:! 
terent poſtures he is to be in under arms, and the dieren raven le 


is to make to oppoſe an enemy. 


E xexc1iStk [of a] he that directs or exerciſes. 

E'xercrsts [exercitia, Lat.] the taſk of a ſcholar at ſchool, vr of 
a young ſtudent at the unix ty. | 

ExtrciTa"rion, (eiiie, Lat.] 1. Practice, uſe. By He- 
quent e vercitatiuut we form them within us Feat. 
nious difcourſe upem an; ſubject, a critical comment. 

Exercitatiox [with ph fc! exerorfe, a vehement and volun- 
tary motion of the body for the ſake of iealh. Corporal exrreitacttne, 
Brown. 

Extrg a'51a, Lat. [with rhetoric:an;] a figure, when one thing *: 
often repeated in different terms ; as, e gie of bis thoughts, the eu- 
tertainmert of tis diſcourſe, and the cante1tment of his heart. 

Ext'rcasy [exerpaſen, Lat. e5::5240ta, Gr. | poliſking. 

Ext'rGue, or Exi'rGun [of g., and 2 , Gr. the work] 2 term 
among medallifl., uſed to ſignity the little ſpace around or without the 
work or figures of a medal, for an inſcription, cypher, device, date, 
Sc. to be placed there. 

To Ext'er, verb af. [C mn, Cap. of ee, Lat.] 1. To thruff 
out or put forth, to perform. I he «will his cx 44 an act of command, 
South. 2. To uſe with an effort. Your courage and conduct vod 
may exert. Dryden. 3. To enforce, tu puth to an effort; with the 
reciprocal pronoun; as, #2 exert one's f, is to uſe one's uti n 
Vour. 

Exr“xT tox, Lat. the act of exerting, operation, production 

Ext'$10x {erejas, Lat.] the att of eating through. Browa utcs ic. 

Exks TU Tiox [us, Lat] the ſtate of boiling, ebullition. 

E'xtTze, the capital city of Devonthire, ſituated on the river Fx. 
ten miles north of the Britiſh Channel, and 172 miles trom London. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſends two members to parbament, and give: 
title of earl to a branch of the noble family of Cecil. See Plate IX. 
Fig. 22. e | 

Fo Exro'tiare, verb neut. [exfolier, Fr. of rx, and ſeliam, Lat. 3 
leaf; a chirurgical term] to ſcale, as ſplinters of a biken bone: 0. 
when a carious bone, by the aſſiſtance of the /0und parts and vis vit, 
throws off what is decay'd. | | 

Exrolia“Tiox, Lat. {in ſurgery] a rifing up in leaves and ſplinters, 
as a broken bone does. 

Exro LIATIVE, adj. [of exfehate} that which hes the power of pro- 
curing exfoliation. | | 

ExroLitative Tretan, one proper to ſcrape, and at the ſame tim. 
to pierce a bone, and fo to exfuliate or ralic ſeveral leaves or flake; 
one from another. 

ExFre brake [in old law] to break the peace, to commit open 
violence. | i 

Ex AVI QUERELA, a Writ which lies for one u ho is kept from 
the polle ſfion of his lands or tenements by the deviſor's heir, which 
were deviſed to him by will. | 

Ex4a"LAB!.E, adj. [of exhale} that which may be exhaled or cva- 


2. An inge- 


porated. 


ExnataxrT, adj. [exhalans, Lat.] ſending out an exhalation. 
ExnaLA“T ion {rxhalaiſon, Fr. e/alatione, It. cſalacion, Sp. of exha- 
latio, Lat.] 1. The act of exhaling, emiſſion. 2. I he ſtate of cva- 
porating, evaporation. 3. A fume or vapour, which is raiſed up 
from the ſurface of the earth, either by the heat of the ſun, or ſubter- 
raneous fire, of which meteors, as miſts, fogs, rain, ſnow, hail, &c 
are produced. 
Exnat ation [with chemiſts) an operation, by means of whict. 
the more airy, volatile parts of things are raiſed and diſperſed b he 
ExuaALATiox [in phyſic] a ſubtil, ſpirituous air, which bicuthes 
out of the bodies of animals. | | 
To ExuALx, werb neut [exbaler, Fr. efalure, It ua, Sp 
lare, Lat.] to breathe or ſteam out. 
To Exaalt, werb af. 1. To ſend forth a fume, ſteam or vapor. 
The vapour had been exhaled. 7 emple. 2. To diaw out. 
"Tis thy preſence that exha/es this blond ; 
From cold * empty veins _ no blood dwells. Shatyfenve. 
| & 
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A Exax'LevesT [of exlale] matter exhaled, vapour. Brown ofe> 
* 


To Exnarv'sr [exhauſtur, ſup of exhaurio, Lat.] 1. To draw quite 


out till nothing is left. They exhau/ted not all its treaſures. Locke. 
2. To drain, to deprive by draining. Their means are leſs 
exhauſted. Bacon. 3. To walte, -=_ or conſume. 
Exnau'sren Reci:2rr {in chymiſtry] a glaſs or other veſſel applied 
on the plate f the air-pump, and the air extracted out of the ſame, 
by the working of the engine. 5 
Ex nau 10 [of exhauſt] the act of drawing out or draining. 
Fxuav'srioxs [in mathematics] a way of proving the equality of 
two magnitudes by a rede2is ad abſurdum; ſhewing that if one be 
ſuppoſed either greater or leſo than the other, there wall ariſe a contra- 
diction. 
| Exuavu'sTLE5s, agi. [of exhauf?] not to be emptied, inexhauſti- 
le. 
Exn x akEsis, Lat. [as, of „age, Gr. to take out] a chirur- 
gical operation, whereby ſomething foreign, uſeleſs, and eren perni- 
cious, is taken from a human body. 5 
Exnk'zxxvs, Lat. [..., Gr.] a kind of white ſtone, with 
which goldſmiths poliſh gold. | 
Exuk xiun, EXE xxIUu [in old Latin records] a new year's gift, 
a preſent, a token. | 
Fo Exug"REDaTE, werb act. [exhcrcd:r, Fr. exhareds, Lat. ] to diſ- 
inherit, to ſet aſide the right heir. | 
Exuerepa'T1ON [in civil law] a father's excluding a ſon from in- 
heriting his eſtate. | i 
To Exnti'sir, werb af. [exhiber, Fr. lire, It. exhiber, Sp. of ex- 
tiles, Lat.] 1. To produce, to ſhew, to preſent or offer to view or 
uſe, to propoſe in a formal or public manner. To exhibit a charge of 
high treaſon. Clarerdon. 2. To flow, to diſplay. Exbibiting a 
miſerable example. Pope. Re : | 
To Exnimir ſin law] is when a deed, acquittance, or other 
writing, is in a chancery ſuit exhibited to be proved by witneſs, and 
the examiner writes on the back, that it was ſhewed to ſuch an one at 
the time of his examination. | | 
Fxn1i'pITEr {of exhivit] he that exhibits or offers any thing as a 
petition or charge publicklv. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 


Fxnier 10x, Fr. [V Stene, It. of exbibitio, Lat.] 1. The act of 


producing or ſhewing of titles, authorities, and other proofs of a mat- 
ter in conteſt; diſplay, ſetting forth. Exhibicion of mathematic de- 
monſtrations. Grew. 2. Allowance, penſion. A penſion or exhi- 
bition out of his cofers. Bacon. | 

Exuintrioxs [in the univerſities] the ſettlements of benefactors 
for the maintenance of ſcholars at the univerſity, not depending upon 
the foundation, | 

Exai'pirive, adj. [of exhibit] diſplaying, repreſentative. Nor- 
ri» uſes it. 

To Exat't.ERATE, verb af. [exhilers, Lat.] to cheer up, to make 
merry, to delight, to enliven. 

FxylLFRA'TION = exbilerate] 1. A cheering up or making mer- 
ry. 2. The ſtate of being enlivened. Ex/:craticn hath ſoa affinity 
with joy. Bacax. 

To Exnolar {[exhorter, Fr. cæhertar, Sp. chortare, It. of exhorter, 
Lat.] to encourage, to encite or ſtir up to any good action. 

Exu okt“ Tiox, Fr. [+/ortazione, It. exartacton, Sp. of exhortatio, 
Lat.] 1. An cncourageinent by words or incitement to good. 2. 
"The form of words by which one is exhorted. I'll end my exhorta- 
1104 after dinner. Shake peare. 

Fxnuo0rta rivet, or E.:HorTa'TORY {eſcrtativo, It. of exbortati- 
ei, Lat.] frving to exhort, encouraging to good. 


Exuo'xizx jof alert] one who exhurts or encourages by 


words. | 

Exnvaa'riox, the act of digging up a body interred in holy 
ground, efpeciaily by the authority of the judge. 1 

to Exiccatt, verb af. [exicco, Lat.] to dry up. 

Exicca'riox [of exic-ate] The act of drying up, 
dried up. Drought and cxiccaticn of the earth. Bentley. 

Fxrccarirk, adj. [of exiccate] having a dry quality. 

E x:1GENCE, E'xX1GESCY, or E'x1GEST {exigence, Fr. efigenza, It. 
exigencia, Sp.] 1. Need, want, demand, occalion; that which a 
ching requires, or is ſuitable thereto. Exigencies of our ſtation. Ra- 
gers. 2. Prefling neceſlity, ſudden occaſion. | 

Now in lach exigenc ies not to need ! 
Upon my word you muſt be rich indeed. Pepe. 
3. A pinch or trait; an occaſion that requires immediate help. 

E'x1GExT. 1. A writ lying where the defendant in a perſonal ac- 
tion cannot be found, nor any thing of his within the county whereby 
to be attached or — it is directed to # . ape pk — the 

arty five county days ſucceſſively, to appear under pain o wry; 
| F he appear — he is ſaid to — —— exactus, and is outlawed. 
Shakeſpeare uſes for any extremity. Hanmer. 2. The ſame writ 
alſo lies in an indictment of felony, where the party indicted cannot 


be found. 3. End. Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. Shake- 


ſprare. 


 E'x1GENTER, or Exick'xbAu v, an officer of the court of common 
pleas, who makes out exigents and proclamations in all actions in 
which proceſs of outlawry lies. 


Exi'cvovsnes:, or Exicv'ir x [exiguitas, Lat.] littleneſs, ſmall- 


neſs, ſlenderneſs. Boyle uſes it. 

Exi'cvovs [exiguus, at.] little, ſmall. flender. 

E'xIIE, adj. [cxilis, Lat. | fine, thin, flender ; not powerful. Not 
in uſe but in philoſophical writings. | | 

Exi'LE, . [exiler, Fr. cue, It. of exul, Lat.] a perſon ſent into 
ſome place far diilant im his native country, a penalty not to 
return for a term of ycars, or tite, Sc. 
Fir, l. Lei. Fr. cho, It. of exilicm, Lat.] baniſhment, 
tate of being baniſhed from one's country. This word ſeems an- 
cirnly to have bad the accent indifferently on either ſyllable : now it 
* uniformly on the fit. | 

To h iu, gerd der, [L aller, Fr. efiliare, It. of exulo, Lat. this had 
ſormerly the accent on the latt ſyllable, now generally on the firlt ; 
tho Dryden has uſed both] to ſend into baniſhment, to trarſport, to 


41. ( 1701 ones cout. 


the ſtate of being ſenſi 


EXO 


3 of exile] baniſtment. Wottcr: uſes t. 
XIII T tox [exilitio, Lat.] the act of ſprinviug or ruſhing gut f.: 
9 - Brown (= it. My OT ney 

XIU'LLES, a ſtrong fortreſs on the frontiers of Daupkine and Pied. 
mont, about 10 — welt of Suia, and 25 2 1urin. _ 

ExriiTY [exivitas. Lat.] fleudcnefs, ſmaline!s. Bacon uſes it. 

Ex1'L1vz [old law] a waſte or deſtruction of lands, houſes, wood: 
Sc. alſo a prejudice done to an eſtate, by altering the condition r 
tenure of it, either by ejecting, advancing, Sc. 

Exi'mtous [efimio, It. of , Lat.] choice, rare, famous, 
| Ex1'wtousxt5s, or EAM [extmietas, Lat.] exceilency, notable- 
neſs, Se. excellentnels. 

Exixax1'11ox [exinonitio, Lat.] privation, loſs. 

Ext'scaivs n a term uſed by turgeons, when the i! 
chium or thigh bone is disjainted. Its ETW MOL VO explains the 
meaning, of 1. out of, and i723, Gr. the bone 15CHroM. 

To Ext'sr [exijier, Fr. exiſtere, It. exijicr, Sp. of exijls, Lat.] to | 
2 have a being. | | 
Exer ESC E, or Ext'sTExCY [exifterce, Fr. Hera, It ex: imcia, Sp. 
of exiſlentia, low Lat.] being, as - . 2 a God, is 2 — 
of a God ; and the de or manner or his exiftence, is the mode or 
manner of his BE1xG ; not like ours, and all other derived beings, 
depenient upon wil and POWER; but iINDEPESDEXT and UxDr- 
RIVED; or What exiits by ABSOLUTE NECESSITY ii itſelf, and 
ſuperior to ail prodnciion and cas/a:ity Whatloever, See FIRST Causk, 
AUTOTHE 15M, and SELF-EXISTENCE. 

Ex. STENT, ad;. [of exi/f] in being, poſſeſſed of exiſtence 

Ex1'sTiELE, 4%. ! capable of exiſting. 

X15TIMA'Ti2N, 1. The act of thinking or judging, an opini 

2. Etteem. MON. > On 
_Exr 2 Lat.] 1. A departure, act of quitting the theatre of 
life. Make a figure at their exit. S<cift. 2: A word that marks 
the time of the going of an actor of the ſtage. z. Paſſage out of 
any place. An eaſy entrance or exit. Glanwiile. 4. Way by which 
there is a pailage out. Its ordinary exits, wells and the outlets of 
rivers. Wodward. | 
4 To make his ExtT. 1. To go off the ſtage as an actor. 2. To 
ie. | 
 Exi'T1aBLEe, or EXIT TIA, adj. [exitichilis, Lat.] hurtful, de- 
ſtructive, mortal. Ex:tial 33 —.— 

ExiT19sz, or Ext'Tiovs, «dj. (exiticfus, Lat.] miſchievous, dan · 
gerous, deſtructive. | 

Exires, Lat. {in law] iſſues, or the yearly rents of lands or tene- 
ment. 

Ex vitro MOrU [z. e. of my own motion} words of form 
uſed in a charter, intimating, y A A — is of his 
own will and motion, and not by ſollicitation. | 

Exo'pium [c£52:4w, Gr.] 1. An i:terlude or farce at the end of a 
tragedy. 2. A ſong ſung at the concluſion of a meal. | | 

Exo, or E'xvby Lage-, of 4 and 8, Gr. a way] a going 


or „ ; the title of the ſecond of the five books of Moſes, 
ſo cal 


ed, becauſe it deſcribes the journey of the Iſraelites from Egypt. 
The time of the Jewiſh exedy. Hale. 


Exo'viaxy [in the Roman tragedy] a droll or mime, who ap- 


peared on the ſtage when the tragedy was ended, and performed the 


exodium. | | 

Ex oF1'cto [from office or duty, officiouſly] uſed of an cath 
whereby one who was ſuppoſed to be an offender, was forced to con- 
feſs, accuſe, or clear himſelf of any criminal matter. | 

ExoLE'Tk, adj. [exoletus, Lat.) 1. Faded, or withered ; as flowers, 
Se. 2. Grown out of uſe, obſolete. 

To Exo'Lvs, verb af. [exokvo, Lat J 1. To unbind. 2. To pay 
hy off. 

X0"MPHALOS, Lat. [:ZouPanrS-, of if and o., Gr.] 1. A 

| of the navel. 2. A dropſy or rupture in the — 
ExomoLoGt'sis ISC ν ,, Gr.] confeſſion in an eccleſiaſtical 


e. 
Exo'xcnoma [of 18, out, and yx, Gr. a ſwelling] any large 
prominent tumour. | | 
To Exo'xeraTE, verb ad. [exonero, Lat.] to unburthen, to un- 
load, to eaſe, to diſcharge from any incumbrance. Ray uſes it. 
Exonera'TiON [of exonerate] the act of diſburthening or diſcharg- 
ing. Repletion and exoneration. Gresv. | 
XONERAT1O'NE See, 2a writ which lay for the ward or heir of 
the king's tenant under age, to be diſburthened of all ſuit, &c. to the 
— hundred, leet, or court- baron, &c. during the time of his 
* p. 


ExoxEIAKOsIs [e£wuguers. of Fefe, Gr. ] a ſpecies of gonorrhæa, 


8 called Po/lutia nacturna, when the flows involuntarily 
in ſleep. 
ExoruTHA'LMIA [if:99Jakme, Gr.] a protuberance of the eye out 


of its natural poſicon. 

2 adj. [exoptabilis, Lat.] deſirable, to be ſought with 

rneſs. = 

$XCPTA'T10N, Lat. an earneſt wiſhing. 

Exo'eTATED [exeptatus, Lat.] wiſhed for, earneſtly deſired. 

E'xoxaBLe, Fr. and Sp. [eforabile, It of exorabilis, Lat.] that 
may be prevailed upon by reaſon, prayers, or entreaties. 

E'xoaABLEN ESS, eaſineſs to be enticated. | 

Exo'sBITANCE, Or ExO'RBITANCY [eforbitanza, It. extirbitiinita, 
Sp. exorbitantia, Lat. of ex and orbita,, Lat. a path} 1. The act of 
going out of the track preſcribed. Exorbitancies of the tongue, 
2. A thing done out of meaſure, ſquare, or rule, an inegularity, an 
enormity. To commit ſuch exorbitancies as could not end but in the 
diſſolution of the government. Swift, 3. Boundleſs depravity, 

| They riot ſtill 
Unbounded in exorbitance of ill. Garth. | 

Exo BIT ANT, adj. Fr. [eforbitante, It. exorbitante, Sp. exorbitans, 

Lat.] 1. Going out of the preſcribed track. Exorbitant commotions 


of the wateis. Woodward. 2. Irregalar, not comprehended in a 
ſertled rule. Inuted with cauſes c itant. Hocker. 3. Exceflive, 
EXTa- 


X 
extravagant, immoderate. Impoſitions ſo very exorbitant. Ad:;- 


To Exo anTTE, terb next. [of ex and erbita, Lat.] To go out 
of the track preſcribed, to deviaze. Bentley uſes it. 

To E'xoncist [exerciſer, Fr. iforcixzare, It. exorcizar, Sp. exvr- 
cizare, Lat. „ Gr.] 1. To caſt out evil ſpirr's by certun forms 
of adjuration. 2. To adjure by ſome holy name. 3. To purify 
from the influence of malignant ſpirits by religious ceremonies. 

Bleſs their hails, 
And exorci/e the beds, and croſs the walls. Dryden. 

E'xoxciskx [of exarciſe] one who exorciles, or practices to drive 
away evil ſpirits. 

E'xoxcism [exercifſme, Fr. eſorciſmo, It. ex:rciſmo, Sp. exorciſmus, 
Lat. of «&«griopS>, Gr. ] a laying or caſting out ipirits ; prayers or ad- 
jurations, wherewith to exorciſc, i. e. to drive out devil, from perſons 
poſſeſſed, to purify unclean creatures, or preicrve from danger. De- 


wut prayers or exerciſms. Harvey. 
E'xoxcisT [exorcifte, Fr. exorciſta, It. Sp. and Lat. of «Z:gmirn;, 


Gr.] 1. One who by adjuations and prayers cats ont evil ipirits. 


2. An enchanter, a conjurer. Improper. 
Thou like an —— hath conjur d up 
My mortified ſpirit. Shakejpeare. 


Exo'sviun, Lat. [cxorde, Fr. e/ordio, It. exardio, Sp.] a beginning, 

a formal preface or preamble. Long prefaces and exordiams. Aldi- 
2. 

Exonxbtun [with rhetoricians] a ſpeech by which the orator pre- 
pares the minds of the auditors for what is to follow. 

ExokxA“TIOx, Lat. the act of adorning, ornament, embelliſi;ment. 
Curious -xornations. Hooker. | 
A os [exortivas, Lat.] pertaining to the riſing of the ſun, or 

e eaſt, 

F [exy/atrs, Lat.] having the bones pulled out, deprived 
of bones. 
Exossa"Tiox, Lat. the act of * taking out the bones. 

Exo'ssE Os, adj. [of ex, and /, Lat. 
ing boneleſs. Brown uſes it. 

XoST0's1S [efcpwor;, of i, and et, Gr. a bone] the bunching or 
ſwelling of a bone out of its natural place, occaſioned by the ſettling 
of a corrupt humour in its proper ſubltance. One ſymptom that ac- 
companies the Rachitis is an * -e, or ſue ling of the bones; 
but wwithour pain. Diſtinguiſh this from an et. which comes 
from an IxTLA MATO of the bie, whether external or inter- 


Exorz'aicAL. the contrary of acrcamatical, which ſce. 


ExoTE'rics [itari Gr.] the lectures of Atiftotle upon rhetoric, | 


which any one had the liberty to hear. | 

Exo'TicaLxtss [of exotical}] outlandiſhneſs. 

Exo'Ticus, Lat. [of i, Gr. outward; with botaniſts] which 
grows originally foreign. | 

Exo'TicaL, or Exo'Tic, ag. [exoticur, Lat.] brought out of ano- 
ther country, not domeſtic. Exotic plants. Eveizn. | 

Exo'Tic, ah. [exatice, Lat.] a foreign plant. Plants unknown 
to Italy; and fuch as the gardeners call exotics. Addiſon. 

To Exyra'no [expando, Lat. 


Exea'sse [exparſum, Lat.] the firmament, a body widely extended 
without inequalities. 
Yon lofty grzve's delicious bew'rs to gain, ; 
You croſs th Erax cx of this — plain. 
The TABLE of Cebes, &c. 
Exya'xsED [in heraldry] diſplayed or ſet out. 
Exeaxs1B1 LiTY [of expanſib{c] poſſibility of being ſpread into a 
wider ſurface. | 
Exea"x*1BLE [of exponſus, Lat.] capable of being expanded, 
ſpread wide and d ſplayed. 1 15 | | 
Exra'xsILE [of caxpan/us, of expando, Lat.] of or pertaining to ex- 
on. 
Exya'xs1ve, adj. [of expand] having the power to ſpread into a 
wider ſpace. The claſlic or expanſe faculty of the air. Raz. 
Exea'xs108 {exp4n/azr, ſup. of expands, Lat.] 1. The act of diſ- 


playing, opening, or ſpreading abroz2d. The eaſy ex anf of the 
wing of a bird. Grew. 2. The ſtate of being expanded. I he con- 


denſation and -xparf n of any portion of the air. Bentley. 3. Extent, 
ſpace to which any thing is extended. Beyond the utuoſt exparfion of 
matter. L c&e. 4. Pure ſpace, as diftin&t from extenſion of folid mat- 
ter. Diſtance or {pace I call ca. ian, ro diſtinguiſh it from exteution, 
2 expreſies this diſtance only as it i, in the folid parts of matter. 
k. 
Exea"x$10Nn [in a metaphyſical ſenſe} the idea we frame in our 
miads of laſting diſtance, whote parts exiſt together. 
ExrAxstox [in puyie] is the dilating, ſp:cad.ng or flretching out 
of a body; whetlier from any external cauſe, as the cauſe of rare- 
faction; or from an internal cautc, as elaſticity. | 


Ex earTe, Lat. f. e. partly, or of one part, as a commillion ex 


parte in chancery. 

Ex yakxTE 7 air, a wii: which lies for a bailiff or receiver, who 
having auditors alhgnued to take his account, cannot obtain a reaſona- 
ble allowance. 

To Exra“TIATE, vers a2. [expatior, Lat.] 1. To enlarge upon a 
ſubject in ſpeaking. 2. Vo range at large, ro rove without any pre- 
ſcribed limits. Wide enough for her votarics to expatiare in. Add ſon. 

To Exva'Tiatt, a nent. to let looſe, to allow to range. Very 
improper. An ample feld of matter wherein to expatiale 2 Dry- 


Exra“TIlATixd {expatizrs, Lat.] running abroad, launching out 
in diſcourſe, ſpreading far and wide. 

To Exre cr, erb ef. [{afpettare, It. epecto, Lat.] 1. To have a 
previous apprehenſion of cither good or ill. 2. 'To wait or attend the 
coming. Epe#:ng there the queen. Dryden. 

To a, verb nent. to wait, to ſtay Flihu had expeFed till Job 
had ſpoken. Jb. | 
1 (expe.7abi't;, Lat.) to be looked for, to be hoped or 

ed. 
 Expe'craxci, or Exr:'orixty fefa 1. The act or ſtate of 


bones] wanting bones, be- 


1. To lay open as a net or ſheet. 
2. To ſtretch out, to open wide every way, to diffuſe. Expand: its 


3. To diſpatch, to iſſuc trol u a public oc. 


E XP 


expecting, expeRtation. This bleſſed expeFarce mult be my theme. Feri. 
2. Something expected. "There is cp ,, here fium both the ſides, 
S/:keeare. 3. Hope, that of which the expeci..ction is accompanied 
with pleaſure. Th' expettancy and roſe of he fair fate. Shakeipeare. 

Ext craxT, Fr. adj. (ot expediars, Lat] expecting or looking 
for. lhe expeciant heir. Sac. 

ExytcraxT Fee [in common law] land given to a man, ad to the 

rs of his body, the remainder to him and his heirs, in winch caſc 

is a fee lim; le expectant after the fee-tail. 

Expr*crtaxr, . [of expect] one who waits in expcQation of any 
thing. Gentlemen who had <mployments, or were expeciants, Nat ift. 

Exetcia"T1N, Fr. [ a/pettaziune, It. * eelac.ò u, k P. ot CXPECIUT Ip 
Lat.] 1. The act of cxpeciing, loulins 01 longing for. Mithin we 
note of cx; ectaticr. Sha fprare. 2. I he ſtate of expe*tmng, hope or fea: 
of things to come. Serious cxpe2ntt11 of that day. R.. 3. Profp-<. 
of any thing cod to come 44 exjcelaticn is from b. in. Fals. 4. 
The object of happy capectation; the Met; expected. ; 

Dur great cc,, ile ud be called 
Ihe iced ot woman. tx. 
5. A ſtate in which ſonlething excclient i, cxpected Ata us, Or fo 
rare not only cee but prof. Stance, 
. ExPe'CraTiVE, as grate exp eceticvu, are Ertl bull. frequently 

gr en by popes or kings for future Lenefices, Late u. cy become 


void. 
Exet ert Fof cpr7)] 1. One u he buy hore Eon; The te 
are not great eapecie 5+ under „ur adinivilnuton 2 Cnc wine 


waits for another. I he expecces four '} r0j n pat 
To FxPpi'cror A . E, 7 / act ; 0 7 4 ; Co 1 * L ] * + 1.0 n * & OT 1 14 
phlegm out of the tow: 1, 


Exytcrora'rivx (of expect rat] 1. Fhe att of zaiüng au ſpi: i 
forth phiegm. . 2. - | hat cue age v. "IC 5 n. de. 
Exeecroza « IVE, ad. 101 Da, Ede; Bat ob ee quan of 3 


moting expectoration. 
ExyecTor ar E, / any thing that cant 0 pot 
Exei'prtxcE, or Exre bir cy (Fon. „A . 994 1. Eine, ne 
ceſſarineſs o be done, propri-ty. 1 he high Herter and great nh 
of ſuch practices. Seu h. 2. It is ulcd in Shake prac for die 
adventure, or attempt. 
Our council did dec rec 
In for u arding this «©. co r expeience, Sher. 
3. It is lſo uſed in S If vate Hr expedition, haite, diipate!., 
I Q&::1! bre:k 
Ihe © utc of our *X; ente tothe queen, 
Ard get har le ve to put, Shukfpeare. 
Exribits i, br. ad. i prlen'e, It. nd &.. of tens, , 
Lat.] 1. Necdful or fit to be datt. proper. convenient. 2. In „hake 
ſpeure, quick, expeditious. Lis ches are expedient to this 
tou n. | | 
ExribiEvr, Fr. ,. [/; 4:24, It.] 1 A method, way. or 
means to an end. He woutlu never have mites us to the one, but as 
an e,. to the other Decar of Pct, 2. A hit, means to an 
end ich are contrived in an exigency. Ile tics to a new expedrent d. 


ſolve the matter. e avird. 


ExpivitextTLY, ado. [of expedient] 1. Firly, convent my. 2 
In Sh.kefpeare, haflily, quickly. Do this ,, and turn l 
going. Nat, te ire. | | 

Exyt'otexTSEss [of expedient] firnels, comverientnels, 

Exeevita'"rion {im foreſt lau] the cutting out the Lall of à Gp"; 
ſere feet. for the pre: ervution of the game. | 

To E'xrepirt, verb at, [expeier, Fr. pre, It. of exteditur, up. 


of e, Lat.] 1. Jo diſpatch or rid, w dee thing quickly 7. 


cite the converſion of the papiltz, Sur, = le tacunate, is bs 
from iapediment. | 

\ broad way now is pav'd 

To expedite your glorious march Ac: 67) 
Charter, be eaped tec 
Bacon. 

E'xPtbiTE, ade. [ ſpectits, It. of expetrecs, Lat] 1. Ready, being 
in readineſs, caſy, clear hom cncumbranco:. i he v plain an 
expedi:e enough. Hlosler. 2. Haſty, foon pertrimed, quick. Ete- 
dite execution. Sandys. 3. Attive, agile,  nuable. Ihe more nun- 
ble and expedite it will be in its operations. 4% » 4. It ems to 
be uſed by Bacon for light aruied in the Latia tude. Wich aged e 
torces. Bacor. | 

Exrroirrrr, a4. [of hee] with quicknel-, hafte and readi- 
neſ-. Grew. | | | 
Expivi'riON, Fr. [Y ene, It. c, Sp. of expedicio, Lat. 
1. Diſpatch, or quickuct, in diſpatca of butin-fo, activit Quick 
and ſpeedy exped:rion. Heoiker. 2. A march or voyage with martial 
intentions. Bendiny their e row'rd Philippi. Shakeſpeare. 

ExPepDi Troxary [| ſped:urorere, It. in the pope's court] an officer 
who takes care of diſpatches. | 

Exetvi'Tious [di, Fr. frei, It. expeditas, Lat.] quick, 
nimble, making diſpatch. : ; oo 

Exr kur 10, adv. {of expediticus] quickly, nimbly. 

Exetni'riovsxts55 {of Hie, Lat] quicknels of dilpatch, | 

To Exrt'L, verb act. [ «/pelere, It. ofpelier, Sp. expell,, Lat.] 1. 
To drive or chace forth, to thruſt or turn out, to ejcet by the nitural 
paſſages. Other parts of the body are moved io expJl by content. Pa, 
corn. 2, To baniih, to drive from the place of abode. ape ans 
exil'd left the Trojan ſhore. Dryer. 

ExPt'LLLk [of expel] one that expels or diives away. | 

To Exrx'xp, _ ac. | ſpendere, It. expend, Lat] to ſpend ot lay 
out money. | 

Exee'xpiroR, a fteward or oficer who luoks atter the repre Ut 
the banks of Romney-marth. 

Exee'xse [Ha, Sp. c, Lat] colt, charges. N 

Exrk xsis Alilitum Le rvandit, Lat. a win duected to the tant or 
levying the allowance for knights in parliameng. ; 

Exyexs1s Militum un Lea Ani, Lat. a viit forbidding the 112 
frm lex ing any allowance for kuights of the lure, upon tho g. 
hold in ancient demeſne. | 

Exes'x:er UL, ad. [of fer ſe and fail) colts, cha:geably. Vet- 
ton uſes it. 


Lars 
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Rert“xskrt ss, adj. [of expenſe] bearing no expeaſ.. Frugal and 
penſeliſi means. Milter:. 

Exyt'x<IVve, adj. [of expenſe] 1. Caufing expence, chargeable, 
collly ; as, an expenſive table. 2. Given to expence, luxurious, extra- 
vagant. Idle and exper/ve men. Temple. 3. Liberal, generous, di- 
uributivre. Aa active, exprn/ve, A goodneſs. Spratt. 

Expr'x$:VELY, adv. {of cxprnſive] with great exp or coſt. 

Expt x+1vexe-s [of fe, i. Coſtlineſs. 2. Freeneſs in ſpend- 
ng. extravagance. Ard uthrot. 

ExPraczra'ction, Lat. an awaking out of ſleep. 

Exe: riexce [cxperience, Fr. efperienta, It. eſperitrcia, Sp. of ex- 
p-r:entia, Lat.] 1. Long proof, practice or trial upon fight or obſer- 
vation. Hereof experience hath inform'd reaſon. Raleigh. 2. Know- 
ledge or {kill gotten by uſe or practice, without a teacher. 

_— what I adviſe, 141 
hom age and long experience wiſe. Pope. 
— is the miſtreſs of fools. | 

Lat Experientia ſinltarum magiflra, Wiſe men learn by other 
mens miſhaps, fools by their own : like Ep. Oc eu xaxw ix; 170 5 
or, as Howes choſe to it; ede d 74. yer S- rp.” The 
Ger. ſay as we; Erfahrung lehrer die narren, : 

Exrraikxct has been repreſented in ſculpture and painting by an 
elderly woman in a garment of gold; in her right hand a geometrica 
ſquare, and in her left a ſcroul with the words rerum magiſira (the mi- 
ſtreſs of things.) At her feet a touch-ſtone, and a vaſe, out of which 
procceded flames. | | ; 

To Exer'riexcE, verb ad. [experior, Lat.] 1. To try, to practiſe. 
6. know by practice. Lat.) 1. Made fkilful by 5 

PE'RIENCED, part. pafſ. [expertus, Lat.] 1. Made . 

ience, verſed 4 (er them from ſuch as are uſed to that 

1 things, and are experienced in them. Locke. 2. Wiſe by long 
practice. 13 Neſtor. Pepe. : : 

Exy?"RIENCER [ofexperience] one who makes trials, one who practiſes 
experiments. Drgty. | : 

Exyt zin [eſperiments, It. of experimentum, Lat.] as trial, 
proof of any thing ; a trial of the effect or reſult of certain applications 
and motions of natural bodies, in order to diſcover ſomething of the 
laws and natures thereof, When we are ſearching ou' 
properties of any being by various m.thods of trial, this ſort of obſer- 
vation 15 called experiment. Watts. | 

To Exyt'rtexT, verb act. [experimenter, Fr eſperimentare, It.] to 
ſearch out by experiment, to try. Ray. . 

ExPexive'xT al, ad. Fr. eſteri mentale. It.) 1. Pertaining to ex- 
periment. 2. Grounded upon experi eat, formed by obſervation. 
F experimental teſtimony. Brown. 3. Known by trial. An experimen- 
tal exception. Neqwton. : 

ExPERmic'STALLY, adv. [of expcrimental] by experience or obſer- 
vation, by trial. on - . 

Exype'x1MEXTER [of experiment] one who makes experiments. 

ExytxivENTUM 2 [a metaphor taken from the ſetting of 
crolics where divers ways meet, to direct travellers in their night courſe] 
ſuch an experiment as lead; men to the true knowledge of the thing 
the; enquire after. 5 | 

Exrrar, adj. Fr. [-/perto, It. experts, Sp. of experts, Lat.] 1. 
Skilful, intelligent in butinefs, that has much experience and practice. 
Expert officers. Shakeſpeare. 2. Ready, dextrous. Expert in mode and 
figure. Locke, 43. Skilful by practice or experience. This ſenſe is rare. 
F xpert men can execute and judge of particulars. Bacon. It is uſed by 
Pope, = of beforc the object, but generally with in. Expert of 
arms. ; | 

Exet'«TLY, adv. [of expert] Mkilfully, readily. 5 
EKExrr'uixkss [of expert] readinefs, ilfulneſs, dexterity. Expert- 

eſs and valour ot the ſoldiers. Kalles. : 
ExPe"TIBLE, adj. [expetibilis, Lat.] deſirable, worth ſeeking after. 

ExyE'T1ELENESS 2 expetible] deſirableneſs. 

ExyraBLE, adj. [exprabilrs, Lat.] 
be atoned for. a 1 

To Exriarz, verb ad. [expier, Fr. eſpiare, It. expiar, Sp. expia- 
tum, ſup. of expio, Lat.] 1. — to make 2 To 
exęiate their crimes. Pam. 2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 

Exe1a"TI0N, Fr. [ iaciane, It. of expiatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
expiating or atoning for a crime. 2. A ſatisſaction or atonement, the 
means of iation. Such an expiati-n and atonement as Chriſtianity 
has revealed. Auuiſn. 3. Practices by which the threats of — 
were averted. Upon the birth of ſuch monſters, the Grecians and | 
mans did uſe diverſe ſorts of expiations. Hayward. 

Exe1aTo'rINEss [of expiatory] expiating quality. 

F'xPlaTORY, adj. [expiatorizs, Lat.] that makes an atonement. 

FvpiLa'Tion ſeapilatio, Lat.] robbery, the act of committing 
waſte upon land. : a 

E:xy1LaT10n [in the civil law] the act of withdrawing or divertin 
any thing belonging to an inheritance, before any body had declared 
himtelt heir — 

ExP1ta'TION, Fr. [ ſpirazione, It. of expiratio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
expiring or breathing out air. 2. The giving up the ghoſt, the laſt e- 
miiion of breath, death. We have heard him breathe the of expira- 
tier. Rambler. 3. Evaporation, act of fuming out. 4. Vapour, the mat- 
ter expired. Cold is an expiration from the earth. Bacon. 5. The 
end of an appointed time. The expiration of the treaty. Clarendon. 
| 6. The ceſlation of any thing to which life is figuratively aſcribed. 
To fatisfy ourſelves of its expiration, we darken'd the room, and in 
vain endeavour'd to diſcover any ſpark of fire. Boyle. 2h 

Exy1RAT1ioXx [in a medicinal feaſe] is an alternate contraction of 
the cheſt, whereby the air, together with fuliginous vapours, are ex- 
pell'd or driven out by the — 4" Bacon. 

To Exri rt, verb af. [cxpirer, Fr. /firare, It. efſpirar, Sp. of expiro, 
Lat.] 1. To breathe out. 

Scorching fre, 

Which he from helliſh entrails did expire. Spenſer. 
2. "I's ſend out in exhalations. The fluid expired goes off in inſenſible 
parcels Hon . 3. To bring to an end, to conclude. 

hen as time flying with u iags ſwift, 


F-pired had the term. 
Joe LxPIRE, werb neut. 


Spen 5 


out the nature or 


capable of expiation, that may 


1. To die. je he fair in all their pride ex- 
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fire. Pope. 2. To make an emiſſion of the breath. The inſpiring and 
expiring _ Mallon. 3. To periſh, to be deſtroyed. 
thy praiſe is vain, 
Save what this verſe which never ſhall expire, 
Shall to thee purchaſe. Spenſer. 
4: To fly out with a blaſt. The linſtocks touch, the pond'rous bal! 
expire. Dryden. 5. To breathe one's laſt, to give up the ghoſt, to dic. 
6. To be out or come to an end, as time does. 7. Io throw oy; 
the air inthe act of breathing, as conrradiſtinguiſhed from irſpirat , 
which ſignifies the act of 2aking it into the lungs. ; : 
To Exrra'ix [ ſpiegare, It. cxplicar, Sp. and Port. explano, Lat 
to make plain or clear by notes, to expound. . 
ExPLi1%ABLE, adj. [of explain] capable of beirg interpreted or 


exp! . 
— [of explain] an exp or commentator. 
Exr1.axa'TIONn [of explain} the act of explaining cr making Plain. 
the interpretation or ſenſe given by a commentator. 
F avs de explicative quality. 
PLA'XATORY, aj. [of explain] ſerving to explain or give li 
r * 


— Jubſl. Fr. [expletivam, Lat.] that which fills up a 
place. | 
E'xPLET1vEXEss [of expletive] expletive or filling uality. 
_ 1ICABLE [eſp/icabite, It. explicabilis, Lat.] * be ex- 
ned. 


Exrricazlexxss | of explicable] capableneſs of being ex- 


To ExrricarE, verb ac. [explico, os Bo To unfold, to lay out, 
to expand, to diſplay. They exp/icate the leaves. Blackmore, 2. To 
clear, to jaterpret. to explain. 
Erlicark, 2. aj. explicit. More explicate. Watts. | 
Exrrica“Tiox, Fr. {c/plicazione, It. explicacin, Sp. of explicatis, 
Lat.] 1. The act of untolding or opening out. 2. The act of ex- 
plaining, an expotition or interpretation. 3. The ſenſe given by an 
_— interpretation. | 
XPLICATIVE, adj. [of explicate] having a tendency to explain. 


1 Lat. an expounder. 
XPLI'c1T, or ExeLi'ctte, adj. [explicitus, Lat.] unfolded in, 
_ diitinct, not merely nk (ge , | Hm__ 
XPLICITLY, adv. [of explicite] plainly, clearly, diftinAly, not 
merely by implication. : g i 
ExeLi'citxess [of explicit] „ plainneſs. 
Exe cia, ExrIE“TIa, or ExTIE TA [in old records] the rents or 
mean = of an eſtate, in cuſtody or truſt. 
To ExyLo'bt {of lade, Lat.] 1. To drive out dif, y with 
noiſe, as with clapping of the hands, &c. to hiſs out, to diſlike abſo 
lutcly and openly. 2. To drive out, to emit with noiſe and violence. 
| Ihe kindled powder did explode oo 
The maſſy ball, and the braſs tube unload. Blackmore. 
Exyio'ptr [of explode] one that hiſſes, or drives out any perſon or 
thing with noiſe and open ſcorn. ” 
Exrrolr, Fr. [expletum, res expleta, Lat.] a great action or per- 
formance, a ſucceisful attempt. 
To ExeLo'tt, verb a. [trom the noun; expheiter, O. Fr.] to do 
ſome great action. Camden 


To ExrLo' RATE explorer, Fr. eſplorare, It. „ ſup. of ex- 
plaro, Lat.] — hly, to ſearch out. ales . 
ExpLoRa"Tion [of — — a ſpying, a diligent ſearching out. 


Exrroxa rox, Lat. [e/þoratore, It.] a ſearcher, an examiner. 
ExyLo'xaToRY, adj. [exploratorins, Lat.] pertaining to ſearching 
out diligently or eſpying, examining. 
ExPLoRaTo'RLUM, a 's inſtrument called a probe. 
5 1 verb act. explore, Ren] to ſearch into, to examine 
y trial. The exploring experiments of the fire. Boyle. 
ExeLo'REMENT [of + e] ſearch, trial. *— TY 
ExeLo's10N, the action of a thing that drives another out of its 


whereby the nerves are ſuddenly drawn together, when ſome particles 
of a different kind non mined with the flea, by which they are vio- 
lently expanded or ſpread forth, or driven into confuſion, like the 
parts of fired gun-powder. 2. A violent expanſion of the parts of air, 
gun-powder, or any fluid that occaſions a ing ſound. 
Exrro'siox [with chemiſts] that violent heat and bubbling up, 
ariſing from the mixture of ſome contrary liquors, as that when ſpirit 
of nitre and that of wine, oil of vitriol and oil of turpentine, &c. are 


mingled together. 
ExyLo'sivE, adj. [of explode] driving out with noiſe and violence. 
Its exploſive power. Weoedward. | 


Exeor1'Tiox [in rhetoric] a fi whereby the ſame thing is ex- 
plained in direc phraſes, in to ſhew it more fully. | 
To Expo'xt, verb act. [efporre, It. exponer, Sp. expomo, Lat.] to 


ſet forth, to lay open, to e k 
Exyo'xExT [in algebra] is a number, which being placed over 
any power, ſhev's how many multiplications are nece to pro- 
duce that power ; thus X the figure is its exponent, and s tis 
produced by three continued multiplications of X into itſelf. | 
ExroxexT of the Ratio [in algebra] or of the proportion between 
two numbers or quantities, is the quotient ariſing, when the antece- 
dent is divided by the vent. Thus 8 is the exponent of the 
ratio which 40 has to 4 ſo a rank of numbers in arithmetical 
progreſſion, — —— | o, and placed over a rank of numbers 
in geometrical progreſſion, are called indices or exponents : and on this 
is tounded the — and demonſtration of logarithms ; for addition 
and ſubtraction of theſe exponents anſwers to multiplication and di- 
viſion in the geometrical numbers. Harris. 
| Exeone'xT1AL [of exponens, Lat.] expounding, laying open to 
view. 
ExyoxENT141. Calculus, is the method of differencing exponential 
quantities, and of ſumming up the differentials of exponentials. 
ExroxkxTIAL Curves [with mathematicians] are ſuch curves as 


partake both of the nature of the algebraic and tranſcendental ones. 
hey partake of the algebraic, becauſe they conſiſt of a finite number 
of terms, though thoſe terms themſelves are, indeterminate, and they 

| are 
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are in ſome ſort tranſcendental, becauſe they cannot be conſtructed 
algebraically. ; | 

ExroxkxTIAL Equations [with mathematicians] are the fame that 
are called geometric irratiunals by Sir Iſaac Newton; ſometimes 
they are called tranſcendentals. 

ExpoxENTIAL Yuantities [in mathematics] are ſuch quantities 
whoſe exponents are indeterminate, variable or flowing, and are of 
ſeveral degrees and orders ; as, when the exponent is a ſimple indeter- 
minate quantity, it is called an nential of the firſt or loweſt de- 

hen the exponent itſelt is an exponential of the firſt degree, 
then it is called an exponential of the ſecond degree, and io on. 

To Exro' r [exporto, Lat.] to bear, carry or convey out of a 
country, to ſend abroad over erally by way of traffic. 

E'xyorT, ſubſt. {from the an rs. exported or carried 
gy — [of export] The act of ſend 

ExeorTa'T10N [of export of ſending or carrying com- 
modities abroad. 8 bs 

Exro'arEA [of export] a merchant, Tc. who ſends or carries govds 
into other countries; oppoſed to importer, who brings gocds in. 
Io Exvyo'ss [exper. Fr. eſporre, It. exponer, Sp. expr/ircen, ſup. of 
expono, Lat.) 1. To ſet or lay abroad in pnblic view or examination. 
Freely » wi their principles to the teſt, and are pleaſed to have them 
examined. Locke. 2. To caſt out to hazard or chance. As, to +x- 
foſe a child. 3. To render ridiculours, by laying open one's faihngs 
to others, to lay open to cenſure. You only exp:/e the follies of men. 
Dryden. 4. To lay open, to make liable to. Expoſe thyſelf to feel 
what wretches feel. Shale care F. Vo put in the power of any 
thing. He would not to the ſcas expoſe his wife. Dryden. 6. 10 
make bare, to lay open ſo as to be acted upon. 

While the balmy weſtern ſpirit blows 
Earth to the breath her boſom dares expoſe. Dryden. 
7. To put in danger. Ep himſelf, did ſometimes change the 
fortune of the day. Clarrmizn. 8. To cenſure, to treat with dif- 
praiſe ; a colloquial impropriety. A lit le wit is capable of expsyferg 
a beauty, and of aggravating a fault. e. 

Exeos1'TiON, Fr. Lehe, It. cxp-('cion, Sp. of expoſitio, Lat.] 
1. The ſituation in which any thing is placed with reſpect to the tun 
or air. From ſprings with an cafterly ex/»/ti:n. Arbutl not. 2. [from 
expon?, Lat. to cx pound] an explication, an expounding, an interpre- 
tation. Your exp2/itic:: of the holy text. Shate/prare. 


Exrostrtox (in rhetoric] a figure, whereby the fame thing is ex- 
plained, in different phrates or exp:eil:ons, in order to ſheww it more 


alearly. | | 20 

Exeo'srTor, Lat. an expounder, an interpreter, an explainer. 
Copious expo/itors of places. Locke. 

x yosT, Lat. [in law] a term uſd of a thing done after the 

To Exyo'sTuLATE, werb newt. [CV , Lat.] to argue the caſe by 


way of complaint about an injury rgcived, to debate without open 


rupture. The biſhop will expoſtulate.' Swift. 
XPOSTULA'TION [expoſiulatio, Lat! 1. An arguing a matter in 
private without rupture. £xpoſtulatioo end well with lovers. Hecta- 
tor. 2. An accuſation, a Charge brought againſt one. Expeſtulation 
is a private accuſation of one friend $uching another, ſuppoſed not 
to have dealt ſingly or conliderately hᷣ the courſe of good friendſhip. 
liffe. 
„ Lat. one who re 
wrong done, without any rupture. 

ExeosTULA'TORY, adj. [exprftu/athius, Lat.] ſerving to expollu- 
lation, or by way of complaint, confining expoſtulation. An exp»/- 
tulatory debate. . Eftrarge. 

Exyo'suke. 1. [Ingardening] the ect or ſituation of a garden wall, 
building, or the like, with reipe& tothe ſun, winds, Sc. A ſouthern 
expoſure. Evelyn. 2. I he act of exppſing or ſetting out to obſerva- 
tion or view. 3. The ſlate of being thus open to obſervation. 

When we have our naked fraics hid 

That ſuffer in exprfure, let us $eet. SHA care. 
4. The ftate of being expoſed or habk to a thing. A wild fe 
to each chance. Shakeſpeare. 5. Ti Late of being in danger. 

To weaken or defend it our re, 

| How hard ſoever rounded in th danger. 

To Exro' und, verb act. | expons, 
 thew the meaning of. 2. To lay ope 
| He expounded both his pocket, 
And found a watch with rings nd lockets. 


ons by way of complaint of 


Shakeſpeare. 
.] 1. To explain or unfold, to 
Fr ng 


Hutibras. 


| Exeo'unDts [of expexnd] one that pounds or interprets. Cm. 


ful expounders, Hooker. | 
To Exert'ss [exprimer, Fr. eſprimap, It. exprimir, Sp. expreſſium, 
ſup. of exprimo, Lat.] 1. To declare! 
We have nothing but words to cxprc/: hem by. Lecke. 
tray or repreſent by any of the imitarig arts, as poetry, painting, or 
ſculpture. | | | 
Each ſkilfu! artiſt ſhall -xpre/5 $y form 
In animated gold. Smith, 
3. To copy, to repreſent, to reſemb 
So kids and whelps their fires 
4. To make known any way. 
That air and ſhape ot harmony, 
Fine by degrees, and delicatclh leſs. Prior. 
To utter, to declare; with the rc&procal pronoun. Mr. Philips 
3a expreſs limſeif with much indign*t$n againſt me. Pe. 6. Lo 


d dams ee Dryden. 


denote, to deſignate. Iheſe men expþ;/of by their names. Nun 


bers. 7. To ſquceze out. Ihe fruit cut of which drink is e 
fed. Bacon. 8. To extort by violengs : a ſenſe borrowed from the 


Latin. 

Halters and racks cannot exprefy from thee 

More than thy deeds. B. 0 

Exyr&'ss, adj. [cxpres, Fr. efpref/\ It. and Sp. exprefſus, Lat ] 

1. Plain, manifeſt, in direct terms. Formal expreſs conſent. II. 
2. Copied, exactly like. His face . Milton. 3. Clear, not 
dubious or obſcure. Where ſcriptug is expreſs for any opinion. 
Locke. 4. On ſet purpoſe, for a partifilar end. A n.eficnger ſent 
expreſs from the other world. Artert n 


juices of leaves are obtained by rin. 


rect terms, not by implication, not gencrally. 


words, to pronounce or utter. 
2. To pour- - 


EXT 

Exrazes, fab. [exprer, Fr.] 1. A meflenger fent on pup** 
about a particular errand ; a courier who carries letters of advice abou! 
news be king ſent an expreſi. Clarendon. 2. The ttidings thu? 
brought, meſlage ſent. Popular captations which ſome nen uſe in 
their ſpecches and exprefjes. K. Chris. 3. A declaration in plain 
terus : unutual. The general delign and particular cxpro/e; of the 
goſpel. Norrie. i 


XPRE'SSED [ru, Lat.] repreſented or pourtrayed ; alſo pre!- 
ſed out. See lo Exyrtss. 

Exyr'essED Oils [with chymiſts) thoſe that arc prepared only by 
ſqueezing out the juice of fruits or ſceds. 

Exeze'sStBLE, „%. [of .xp 4} i. That may be uttered or decla- 
rei. Wich notes of the g:cacit terror exprefſitle. H coravard, 2. 
That may be forced out by ſqueczing or exp: citing. 

Fxere's5108, Fr. and op. [C Miene, It. of ex, ro, Lat.] 1. The 
manner of deliv ring or conveying one's idea to another, the form 
or call of langu g. in which cur thoughts are uttered. In very 
ſtrons ere B come. 2. A phraſe, a mode of ip ech z. 'ihe 
act or power of repreſenting an, thi g. Vatiety of inſli uetive * A- 
ſin; by ſpeech. e. 

ExeRe+$10%x [in phytic, Sc.] the act of prefiing or ſorcering on! 
the juices or oil, i oh. eihen by the hand or the pref;. The 
Arbus best. 

Exezxk ssi in paintiug] the natural and lively repreſ-ntation ot 
the ſuljcet. or of the ſeveral objects intended to be ſlicun 

| ExXPRE'S-IVE (exprogy Fr. rule, It.] 1. Proper to expreſs. 2. 
Haring the power of utterance; commonl, with beiore the thing 
expreſed. Ine molt exp. five acknowledyment. N. geri. 

ExPrt'SS14tiy, adv. [of oprofee] in a clear expreſſire man- 
ner. | 

Fxert's<Ivevess [of expri/foe] the power of repreſentation by 
words. All the exprey/ivene/s that words can give. A . 

ExPRE'SSLY, adv. {of expr:/:] plainly, 1 maniteſtly, in di- 


Exrak'ssvar [of expro/s] now obtolete. 1. Expreſſion, utte- 
rance. 
An operaticn more Gi: ine, 
Than breath or pen can give fre to. Shokſjeare. 
2. The torm or likeneſ. rep: eſented. aft ure of his eve. Shate. 
rare. 3. The mark, the imprethon. 
"TH" exprifſare that it hears green let it be. Shakeprove. 

To Fxrao'ts \il, CTC * &. (rade. Sp. of exrfprobrn, Lat.] {> 
upbraid, to blame open, to char;e with reproach. To i t, 
their ltupigiry. Bren. N 5 

Exragun= 110, Lat a 16102ch, a twitting or upbraicling. Mat 
ter of exprobration, aud nut of pitet Hooker, | 

To ExrxO“TNIMA tt, herb al. {11 ox ond proprine, Lat] to make 
no longer one's own ; now obe. Contipucd your eaprojtiaulcd? 
will to God. Boyle. 

To Exev'Gx, werb ad. [cf, at] to take by afſault, to over- 
come. 

Exev'ox.nLr, adj. [copgrnbiles, 1,4] that may be overcome or 
won by affaulr. 5 | 

Expugxa"rriox [e/pronatione, It. of te, Lat.] the act of 
conquering by force; the act of tal. a tan by ftorm. The Ex- 
{rgnation of Vienna. Sand;-. „ 

Fo Kxru'tsk, ⁊ r ad. [expuiſum, ſip. of cxpills, from ox. cut, and 
Fello, Lat. to drive] to expel, drive Gat, or force away. Pelcus was 
c trom his kingdom. B, ame. 

Exev'Lstox, Fr. Teſpulziore, It. ut an, Sp. of ui, Lat] 
1. The act of thruſting or driving det. Continwal artraftion and u- 
eulſſon of one another. I i,, 2. The ate of being driven Cut, 
Tne expal/ion of Tarquin. SAL / ret. | 

ExpulSiox ſin medicine] the act of driving a thing cut by vio- 
lence from the place it was n. Ihe cafe Of gravel. tat- 
22 t. | | | 

ExPu't.sive, adj. [expailif, Fr. ent, It. of erfullt, Lat.] 
having a power to expel or drive out. 

Exyvisws Facaltr [in phy ic] that by which the excrement: are 
forced out and voided. | 

Exeu"xcTtiox Lu. ſup. of u, Lat.] the aft of expung · 
ing or blotting out, abolition. 

To Exru'xHf, werb af. [expunga, Lat.] 1. To blot, croſs or wipe 
out. E>:;ungings made by great authors. Sri. 2. To aboliſh or 
deface, to annihilate. Expurge th' offence. Sandys. 

ExyurGa'rion, Lat. the act of purging or making clean; purifica- 
tion from bad mixture; as of error or falf-hood. Brown uſes it. 

Expurca TON [in aftronom» ] is a term uſed by ſome authors for 


the ſtate and action of the ſun, whercin, having been eclipſed and 


hidden by the interpoũtion of the moon, it begins to appear again, 
it is generally called emerſion. : 5 

_ Expu'gGaroRY, adj}. [expurgatoire, Fr. of expurgaterizs, Lat.] 1. 
Of a cleanſing quality, that has the virtue to purge, cleanſe or ſcour. 
2. Employed in purging away whatever is noxious. Expurgatory 
animadverſions. Brown. 

Exru'sGatoryY Index, a book ſet forth and publiſhed by the pope, 
containing a catalogue of thoſe authors and writings, that he thinks 
fit to centure and forbid to be read by Roman Catholics. But the e:- 
molngy of this word ſhould import ſomething more, I mean, the 
purging out of the books themſelves what is zzdged to be erroneous, vi 
contrary to what is the current cribodoxy of the times. And thus DA 
Lxus de Uiu Patrum underſtood the term, Procufi funt tdicy” 
expurꝑatorii. &c. i. e. The Expurnatorial Indices (as they are livl-c) 
are coined, the Belgic; that of Madrit, and others; by which the le 
excellent cenſors ftab, as with fo many pony ard, authors of eviiy 
kind ; whole periods, chapters, and tracts, are changed and ni ww 
faſhioned by them at pleaſure. I know it is given out by then 
that they draw their weapons only upon dei wiiters | but who 
does not fee that this is a mere pretence ? — V hat things are wit (0 
much ſollicitude expunged out of H bovile, being likes tt do; 
much more miſchicf when occurring in a2 t winners,” Lo wich 
he adds, that the inquiſition ot Au has eraced from the 
Aruaxastus' works this clauſe, “ J ferry rio Gil ud we ty 
ed. Orat. contra Arian, Ed. 4" p. 394. And trom the index 
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vi St. Austin, they expunge. Cirid gave the Stex of his Led.“ 
And hom the fame authority] they order theſe words to be ix rf 
ED, * ACTIN j1dgod the EUCHARIST gary for infants.” I ſhall 
only add. that the modern catholics mult not aſlume to themſelves the 
whole honour 21 nm wu mmadell ug books in this gallant manner. Who- 
ever contiders that fim, ditpute between St. It and Ruryixrs, 
vill und this eee hd been taken by them, with the books of Oz1- 
© x lung before. Not to cblerre how often this arrifice has been 
Pi LY CC UPON the ancient dex lager, and indeed on many an ancient 
wrier. And if st. Jonx had not been aviſed how ſome would dare 
to ©. the like violence even to the S$acRED ORACLES themſelves, 
he an ht have pared that folemn caution and proteſt againſt it, with 
V22ich he conclt des his Apocalypſe. * If any man ſhall apv unto 
tele things, God fall 1nv unto him the plagues that are written in 
this book. And if ang man ſhall Taxes away from the words of the 
b-u}. of this prophecy, God ſhall Tax: away his part out of the 
bool: of life.“ And no wonder, tor of 1] TyerTs and FRavDs, 
thote of the picus claſs are the moſt mitc!:ievous and fatal ro mankind. 
See Binkloraruist, AposroLIC ConsTITETIONS, and Euro 
avs compared. | 
— F*xquisrte {exguis, Fr. eqriffto, It. and Sp. of g, Lat. 
mach fought after] 1. Farſought, complete, choice, curious, exact, 


rare. Tae mot rxquifie judgment. Addiſon, 2. Confemmacely 
ad. With exquifiie malice. X. Cork. 


F“ uu,⁰Hu v, adv. [of cgi, completely; either in a good or 
bad ſenſe. Rare manuſcripts exqzi/iel, titten. Mitten. Expuifete'v 
ui. Aditfon. k 
FE xqurorrexess [of exprifere] cariouſnels, exactneſs, ariificialnels, 
pertecuon. Boyle uſes it. | 
ExQvi5iTyTIors Gs, Lat.) not natural, but procuced by 
art, exquiſitely, complete. | 1 

Exsa"x6v;ixov- [of exurgars, Lat.] void or empty of blood. See 
ExaxGuiovs. 

Eu noGumoverntss [of exſarguinzs] the quality of being without 
blood. | 

E'xscRIPT,. /ul . 15 tum, Lat.] a COPY, 
drauglit. | 

FEx:4na1.4"tT10%, Lat. a hiling out o- off the ſtage. 

Exc1'ccant, £4. [of raficcate] having the quality of drying 
man uſes ex/ccart:; tubltantvely. | 

To Exs1ccart, ver aft, [exfeccr, Lat.] to dry. Droughts i- 
cate and walle the morſture. Aforrmer. 

Fx.rcca1Tiox, Lat. the act of drying up. Brown uſes it. 

; Ex1'Ccative, adj. {of raficcate}] having the quality of dry- 
ing. | 
Exsrecarivts, 0.47. [of exficcate] medicaments that are of a dry- 
ing quality, 

Exyoi riox [expuitio, from expro, Lat. to ſpit out] a diſcharge of 
ſallva by ſpitting. Quincy uſes it. | 

Fx5U'ccous, ay. fexſiccas, Lat.] dry, without moiſture. 

Fx5v"CT108 ex nerrn, lup. of range, Lat.] the act of tucking or 
dri ning cut, Joy le uſes it. 

EX UN Hox {exaritio, Lat.] 1. The ad of ſweating out. 2. 
An extillation, an emimon. Derham uſes it. 

Io E:xu'rrotate, werb ac. [a word pectliar to Shakeſpeare] 
tw winl,c:, tobuzz in the ear; from the Ital. /-Folare. Hanmer. 

change me ivr a goat, 
hen 1 hall turn the bus'neſs of my foul 
| © inch eaſagſi and blown ſermites. Stade fprore. 

DT urs TN atio, from cx and fe, Lat. to iow under] 
it working underneath. Bacon uſcs it. 

Vo E:zu'serratr, verb ad. {of ekt, Lat.] to wake from 
ſicep, to rouze, to ſtir up. . 

„ , Lat. the bowels or entrails of an animal body. 

:T.xcy fof extan'] the quality or ſtate of parts rifing up above 
ti; rt, Oppoſed to tavie depreſſed. Boy le utes it. 

are [ovtans, Lat.] 1. Standing out to view, ſtanding above 
the reit. 2. Public, no: ſuppreſſed. Weekly bills of mortality ex- 
7417 4t the pariſh clerks hall. Craunt. z. Now in being. 

E'xT7asy, F'xTacy, or E'xSrasy [ex:afc, Fr. $4 It. eta, Sp. 
ev, Lat. of wrac, Or.] a rapture of tue min 
dect of the judgment and imagination, common to melancholy and 
Gillracied perlons, or a tranſport whereby a perſon is hurried out of 
himſelf, and his ſenſes ſuſpended; a trance, a ſwoon. See Ec- 
STAS x. EEE 

ExTA“Tic, or ExTa"TiCaL, adj. [extatigue, Fr. eftatico, It. - 
Tx >, Gr.] 1. Of or pertaining to an extacy. 2. Lending to ſome- 
thing external. 3. Rapturous. Trance extatic. Pope. See Ec- 

STATICAL, | 
Exia"TICaLlNtss [of cxtatical] extatical quality; or the being in 
etal, | | | 

{x11 MPORAL, of Ext MPORARY, ed}. [extcmporalis, and extem- 
f:rarivs, Lat.] 1. Done or ſpoke without ſtudying or thinking before- 
hand; quick, ſadden, not premeditated. Of good extemprral judg- 
ment. ten. 2. Speaking without premeditation. If they ſpeak 
in haite or be extermpral. B. Fobnfon. 

ExTE"myor Ally, av. [of extemporal] quickly, without preme- 
Qitation. Shakeſpeare uſes it. | 

EXA MOL [extermporalitas, Lat.] a promptneſs or readineſs 
to ſpcax without pre meditation or ſtudy. 

Exrzuroza“x obs, 44. {cx/empraueus, Lat.] extemporal, ſud- 
den. : 

EcTE wpoRany, the fame with extemprratl. 

Ecre pore Fs Tof rvtrentore) the faculty of ſpeaking or acting 
{Clu cily, without pietnediration. 

E:TtEMPORE, 44. (Of ex and temfore, Lat. out of time] 1. All on a 
adden, immediare'y, vithout preacdiiation or previous preparation, 
renualy. You mav d it cre ee.  Shaksfpeare, 2. It is ſometimes 
Vi amproper:y uted as an adjective. A long extempore diſſertation. 


an extract or 


nr, werb neut. [of extempore] to ſpeak extempore 
& ut premeditation. The extemporizing faculty. 8:15. 
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ele in} x, To fireich out towards any part. Extend; his hands. 


Wiſe- 


, a depravation or 


„b., ah ot. [etendre, Fr eftendere, It. fender, Sp of 


EA 1 


Pc. 2. To make longer, to magnify ſo as to fill ſome affgnal le 
(p.cce, 19 make local. 

The mind, fay they, while you ſuſtain, 

10 hold her ſtation in the brain. 

You grant at leaſt the is extended, Prirer. 
3. To fpreal abroad. Perſuades himſelf that he can extend bi; 
thoughts farth-r than God exifts. Locke. 4. To widen to a large 


compichenſion. Few extend their thoughts towards univerſal kauw . 
ledge. Locke. ;. To ercreafe in force or duration. Extend his Pal- 


hon. l, frar-, 6. To impart, to communicate. To «<< 
mercy unto hm Ya. >. To ſeize by a courle of law. 

If it jd ga upon vour fide, 

Will oor cred her from your bride. I Tra- 
8. To continue, d en'arge. 

To He'er's bed the gods alone ↄſign 

Hermione t extend the regal line. Pope. 

To Ex: t'xn, 024 nent. to reach or go far, to be enlarged in com- 
prehention. Who can afſure us that it excenderh farther than to thote 
thing: Hooker. | 

To Ern n (in a legal ſ-»fe] is to value the lands and tenements 
of one bound by ſtatute. Sr. and who hath forfeited his bond, to 
ſuch an indifferent rate. that by the yearly rent, the ob ligator may in 
time be fully paid his dub: | 

To ExTEx» fa horte] fipnifes to make him go large. | 

Ex1r'xpa F.c ar, Lat. a writ common!y called a writ of extent; a 
wri: whereby the value of lands, Sc. is commanded to be made and 
levied in divers caics. | | 

ETI p, fart. ga. Jof rxttnd) ſtretched out. Sce To F:iirrxy. 

 ExT:'xprg ef -xrond]] the perfon or inſtrument by u hien any 
thing is exicnucd, | 5 
Ern 'xprpre of re, capable of extenfion, that may Le 
ſtretched, Rigid and hardly exten tbe. Arbathuot. 

Exit pure nes [of even] unlimited extenfion. [In this ſenſe 
it is once found, but think with Hhifte propriety. John] Fate: t. 
2 of cxcurſions every moment into new figures and anima!'s. 
Hals. 

ExTrx*101 tity [of ] the quality of being extenſible 
Grew utes it | | 

ExTt"x*1B1 6 ſexter#,, Lat. J 1. That may be extended or ſtretehed 
into length. depth or breadth. Holder uſes it 2. Capable of being 
extence: to a larger compretheaion. Fxtenfible —— the object ot 
poetry. CG . | 

ExTe'x<rzr.exrss frf ox ene] capacity of being extended or car- 
ried on to a grenter length. 

Exrxxstox, Fr. [efenfore, I. of exterfir, Lat.) 1. The act of ex- 
tending, reaching out in length, or far and wide. 2. "he ſtate ot 
being extended. The extcr/zzn of body diſtinguiſhed from the cxten- 
fion of ſpace. Lreke. | 

Exrkxsiox [in phyſics] tha property by which a thing is conſli- 
tuted long, broad, or dcep, &. | | 

ExT? >x51ve, ad}. [cler It. and Sp. of extenſions, Lat.] large, 
vaſt, of a great extent, wide. | | 
8 ExTE"xSIVELY, adv. [of extnſi<e] in an extenſive manner, widely. 

rgely. . | 

161 [of _ 1. Largeneſs, ſtate of ſtretching 
out wide, diffuſivencſs. 2. Pfibility of being extended. Dilatability 
or -xten/iwveneſs of the throats md gullets of ſerpents. Ray. 

ExTE"x50R, Tat. [i. e. a ſtrtcher out] a name common to divers 
muſcles, which ſerve to extend or ſtretch out the parts; and particu- 
larlv the hands and feet. 

FxTExsoR Carpi Uinaris, La. in anatomy] a muſcle coming from 
the internal protuberance of tht humerus, and paſſing tendinous under 
the ligamentum annulare, is iterted into the upper part of the bone 
metac arpium; this and the ulmris fexor moving together, draw the 
hand ſide- ways towards the uln. 

Exrk Ne Cami Radlalis, Et. fin anatomy] a muſcle of the wriſt, 
or rather two diſtinct muſcles, hich lie along the external part of the 
radius, and are inſerted into th bone of the metacarpus ; they extend 
the writt, | | 

ExrExsOR Digitorzm Mans Communis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſ- 
cle of the fingers, which ariſe from the external protuberances of the 
hum erus, and is divided into arec portions, that are let into the up- 
per = of the firſt, ſecond, nd third bones of the fore, middle, and 
third fingers. | | 

ExTexsor Ind cis, Lat. [ iranatomy] a muſcle which ariſes from 
the middle of the external pag of the ulna, and joins with the tendon 
of the extenfor communis, à is inſerted with it to the upper part of 
the thiid bone of the fore-ſiner; this muicle ſtretches out the fore- 
finger. 

13 Primi Internadii ¶ it Pollicis. Lat. [im anatomy] a muſcle 
that ariſes from the upper ag external part of the ulna, and paſling 
obliquely over the tendon of te radius externus, is inſerted near the 
ſecond joint of the thumb. 

Exrk sen Senn Iutersi O. Pollicis, Lat. fin anatomy] a 
muſcle ariſing from the uper and external part of the radius, 
and is inſerted into the aper part of the ſecond bone of the 
thumb. | 

ExTexs2R Tertit Internaaũi c. Lat. in anatomy] a muſcle of the 
thuulb ariſing from the ulna, little below the firſt extenſor, and is let 
into the upper part of the thil bone of the thumb. 
 ExTexso0r Minni Digitiy.at. [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from 
the external protuberance of de humerus, and from the upper part 
of the ulna, «nd „ und another ligament, 1s inſerted into the 
third bone of the little finge 

Exrt uso P. Lat. Þ anatomy] a muſcle arifing near the up- 
per part of the perone forw#-, and paſſing under the annular liga - 
ment, is inſerted into the thigibone of the little finger. 

ExTe:z:s0R Peol.icis Pedis Mis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the 
great toe, ariſing from the Fe part of the os calcis, and is let into 
the upper part of the fecomlbone of the great toe, and ſtretches or 
pulls it upwards. ; 

Exrtix:0k Pollicis Pedis gur, I at. ſin anatomy] a muſcle derived 
from the fore-part of the ur ep:phyi:s of the tibia, and growing 
tendinous about the middleof it, runs into four tendous 3 
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che annular ligament, to the third bone of every toe, except the 
Ilex. 
oj part. paſſ. [of extend, En. extents, Lat.] extended. 
Spenſer uſes it. | 
ExTexT, . [exten um. Lat.] 1. The extenſion or reach of a 
thing in length, or breadth, depth, compaſs, ſpace, Ec. 2. Co 
munication, diſtribution. 
For th' extent 
Of equal juitice us'd with ſuch contempt. Shakeſpeare. 
ExTtexT [in law] the eſtimate or valuation of lands, tenements, 
Sc. by the ſheriff, by virtue of a writ called the exter? ; an execution, 
ſeizure. 
Let my officers 
Make an extent upon his houſe and land. ST al ear. 
Exrxr of the Idea [among logicians] the ſubjects to which that 
idea agrees; which is alſo called the inferiors of a general term, 
which with reſpect to them is called ſuperior, a+ the idea of a ti iangle 
in general extends to all the divers kinds of trina les 8 
To ExTtE'xvarTE. verb act. [extenuer, FT. ve. It. 
Sp. of extenuo, Lat.] 1. To leſlen in bulk. Grow ue it. 
diminiſh in any quality in general. 
To — | 
In doing wrong, exteruates not wrong, 
But makes it much ore heavy. S/44-/prove. 
3. To degrade, to leſſen in honour. 
Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works; 
Who cn extermite the? Aion, 
4. To take off from the heinouſpeſs of a crime or fault, to cen in 
repreſentation, to piliiite; oppoted to agoravate. Jo excule or ex- 
tenuate his fault. Hen. F. To wake ican. 


atenmy, 
2. To 


Exrexva'rios, Fr. Carin. It. aui ien, Sp. ot extennatin, 


Lat.] 1. The act of repretenting things lets il than they arc, pallia- 
tion; the oppoſite of agvyravation. 2, Alle-viation of puniſhment. 
In extenuation of our putrnthment. Atterbury. | 

ExTExvaTiO® {in rhetoric] 2 figure whereby things are exten- 
vated and made lets than they really ate; it is the oppolite to an hy- 
perbole. | | 

ExTEexua"TIoON [with phvticians] a leannefs of the body. 

ExT E KIOR, at. §p. and Lit. { exter:eur, rr. Aeriare, It.] outward, 
not inward ; the oppoſite of interior. 

Exterior Polygon [in fortification] the outlines of the works, 
drawn from one outmoit angle wo another ; or the diilince of one 
outward baſtion to the poiat of another, reckoned quite round the 
works. | 

Ex r Ro Talus [in fortification} is the Nope allow'd the work on 
the outſide from the place, and towards the campuin or teld. 

ExT:#"*10RLY, adv. [of extericr] outwardly, not inw-rdly. 

To ExTte'awuinaTt, wer cf. [ exterminer, Fr. efterrminars, It. er- 
terminatum, ſup. of gte miro, from ex, and !erminus, Lit. a b und or 
term] to drive away or cait out, utterly to defiroy, root out or catt 
off. To explode and exterminate rank atheiſm out of the world. 
Bentley. 

_ ExTermina'rion, Fr. [eflerminatione, It. of caternminatio, Lat.] 
the act of extirpating or deſtroving a people, race, or family, Oc. 
exciſion, deſtruction. P--2x vies it. | 

ExTErmiNa'TOR [exterminateur, Fr. efierminatore, It. of exter- 
minator, Lat.] a deilroyer, eicher the perſon or inſtrument by which 
any thing is deſtroyed. 
Io FExTe'rmint, verb ad. 
troy. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

ExTE'RN, adj. [extermus, Lat.] 1. External, viſible. In compli 
ment extern. Shaleſprure. 2. Being without itſelf. not internal. not 
21 on ĩtſelf, not inherent, nor intrinſical. Extern violence im- 
pelling it. D:g/y. | 

ExTERNAL, adj. [Herne, It. externe, Sp. of externus, Lat.] 1. Out- 
ard, operating from without, not interval. 2. Having the outward 
appearance, having to the view any particular nature. Sout utes it in 
the form of a ſubſtantive. Glorious in his exten. | 

ExrERNAL {ages fin geometry] are the angles of any right: lind 
fgure, without it, when all the fides are ſeverally produced, and they 
are, all taken together, equal to four right angles. | 

ExTzaxnar Drgeftives {with furgeons] are tuch as ripen a {welling, 
and breed good and laudable matter in a wound, and prepare it for 
mundikcation. | 
— ExTE'RxALLY, adv. [of external] outwardly, not internally. 

ExTz'rNAaLNEss [of external] the Itite of being without, or the 
| property of being outward. | | 

XTE'RNUS Auris, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the ear, arifing 
from the upper and outward edge of the auditory pailage, and is in- 
ſerted to the long proceſs of the membrane called m:lleus. 


[extermino, It.] to exterminate, to de- 


FxTERRA'NEOUS [exterrancus, Lat.) foreign, or of another country. 


ExTe'asorY [extefſorius, Lat.] rubbing, cleauſing. 

Exre r$108, Lat. the act of wiping or rubbing out. 

To ExT1'L, verb neut. {extillo, of ex, from, and /e, Lat. to fall 
by drops] to drop or diſtil from. | | 

ExTiLLa"T1i0N [ext:{/atio, of ex, and il, Lat. to drop] the act 
of dropping out. 

To — derb af. [of ex, and /imul;, Lat. to ſpur} to 
prick, to incite by ſtimulatiun. Brown uſc it. | | 


ExTiMULA'TI0N [extinmulatro, of ex and jtimuls, Lat.] the act of 


pricking forward, ſtirring up, or egging on, the power of exciting 
motion or ſenſation, pungency. 


Exrisri'cious, adj. | cxti/piciun, Lat.] relating to the inſpection of 


entrails in order to augury or divination. 

ExT'iNCT, adj. [etient, Fr. into, It. extinto, Sp. extinftus, Lat] 
1. Quenched, put out, extinguiſhed. Extin# her fires. Pope. 2. 
Ceafing to be, dead, being at a flop. not having progrethve ſucceſſion. 
The nobility are never likely to be extinct. Swift. 3. Annull'd, abo- 
liſh'd, being out of force. Tho ſuch law be extin&. Ayliffe. 

ExTi'xcT10n [e//inzicne, t. of extinetic, Lat.] 1. I he act of put- 
ting out fire, light, &c. Brown uſes it. 2. The ſtite of being ex- 
tinguiſhed. Conſumed thro' extine/7:4 of their native heut. Ir. 
3 Deſtruction, exciſion. Extinction of nations. Regers, 4. Suppreſnon. 
Total extinctian of th enlighten d ioul. JH. 


paſlage, S. 
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— Exrixcriox {with chemilts] is the quenching of ed hot mineral 
in ſome liquor, to abate their ſharpnefs, or to impart rr vutuc bs 
that !iquor. 

Exri'xcTxr<5 ſof ext 2) the ſtate of being extinguiſhed or vtint 

To Exri Neuen [ereirdre, Fr. ofiingacre, It. cg , Sp. of . 
bing us. Lat.] 1. To quench, ſmother, or put out any thing that bun. , 
2. todettioy or aboliſh. I hey fin gu tlie love of the people ws 
the young king IH, 3. lo obicure, to cloud. Her naw. 
graces thit exti» gilt art. Shak, ears. | 

ExTUXGUts1aut, adj. {of exting:/] that may be quenched, put 
out, ſuppreſ. ed or deſtroyed. 

FExTrxGure4ER, a hollow cone of metal placed on a burning car - 
dle, to pur it out, f 
; ExTi xGuisuyvr CoC ln. The att of quenching, put- 
ting out, or extingui bing. ſuppreſiion, deſtruction. Kefolution or 
ext; ga nent of the tpirits. Hacza. 2. Noolition, null ifcaticn. Di. 
vine laws may not be alter d by e g me f. H. t. ; Termua- 
tion of a fauly or ſucceſſm te perth's hiatelt, and made a inal 
exlingui// ment Of his houſe and nonour. Date, 

FExrixeurs weir [in law} is ancient of confolidution gz as when 
a man haus a yearly rent out of any lande, and atteruards purchates 
the ſame lands, both the property avd rent ate con olidated, and uni- 
ted in one poſſcnor, and tte ron is thezelore ind to be extin- 
guithed. 

To Exr war, verb ad. [cxbirpe, of er and / ie, Lat.! 
Now obolete. | 

lo ExTrePatt, verb aft. [ xtirfer, Fr. Hi gare, It. extir die. 
Sp. of -xtiv;o. I. at.] to pluck up by the roo, to rot out or d- Hoy. 


G roo? Jut. 


* 


To extirpate the ah ian. A u. 

EX TIX PA“ Tiox, Fr. LOT POS one, It. extirÞac.on, Sp. of ev/7: ole, 
F.:t.] the act of extirprting, plucki..g vp by the ots or utter deilio, 
ing. | 

ExTiePaATiON { with ſurgeons) a cutting off 2 part of the body hy 
re ſon of a cancer. mortihe ton, Se. ESTES: 

ExTiePa"TIOn?, Fat. a uit ut lies againſt one, who after a ver 
dict tound agaiuit mm tor lands, © c. tprictuily overtirows any heus 
upon .t. | 

Exrixra io, Fr. [ge, ir, of extir ater, Lat.] one that ex- 
pupae, FUUES Ot 2nd du 2 x | 

L. xT1>P!CE ( um, i at.] divination by cotiiultuug ot vicu ing 
the entrails of veaſts o cred in nerihcn. | 

Erni riet {of a, en us, and 7, %, Lat to inſpect] the 
ſame with the h, Which tes. | 

Exrisri ctv, e. { exriipierain, La“.] 
entr il, in order 83 ITE 

FExToGa't! 


relating to che infpection of 


1. FN. 
in old 7.cords] tb gab up word land, and reduce it 
to arabic or im gow 13 

To Err [ Aelicre. It. of £47545, Lat j to Haile ereatty, to raiic 
or adva ce a commencing tf OY wp, rate. 

F.x1o&'LLEs (of carl] one that Bra, t the clouds, 

ExT1 Rove, ach. [ot ert] havin hy qual of drau a by vio- 
lent mea 5. 5 | | 

Exro'rcryELY, adv. [of extor fre) vighnty., 

To ExTo'tr, verb net. [Her Fr. cet, Sp. extartum, flip. 
of c u,. Lat.] 1. Lo wielt, ring. or get unt of one by force, 
threat, or authority, to force out. My i A corcorn for your l- 
fac ex7/rts this from me. Wake, 2. loo by viglence or uppret- 
ſion. Are my cheſts filled up with exvtor/ d , Shakeſpeare. 

to ExrorT, verb reut. to Practice crhuutu or Violence, Nov ob- 
folete. 1 hey extort upon all men. Fan. 

Ex roa nt [of extare} one who ui exiortion or oppreſſian. Cam. 
Cem ules it. 

Larons ton, or FrTo keto [extortion Er. rjicrtione, It. of xte 
fi. Lat.] 1. Ihe act of unlas ful and violent ringing out of monc - 
or monies worth from any perſon. 2. Force by which any thing 1s 
unjuttly taken away. juit recovery of rights from unjuſt ulvrpations 
and extortiors, K. Charies, 3. An exacting more than is dae; tile 
taking more for the interett o: money thantne lacy allows. | 

Exro'sTionte [of exterticn ; extertor; Lat.] a practiſer of cvtor- 
tion, a griping uturer, Extirtioners, church-rehbers, traitors. Cam- 

en. | 

E'xTe x, Lat in the compolition of Enghſh words, ſigniſies with- 
out, beyond, over and above. | 

ExTea-ConSTELLATLD {of A, without, 
placed or fituated out of a contivitation | | 

ExTzAa-NA TURAL, adj, [of extra ard :atzralr;, Lat.] beyond the 


and ela- io, Lat.] 


common courſe of nature 


Jo Exr Ser, wirb ad. [ritroire, Fr. «ffrarre, It. extratum, ſup. 
of extra%o, Lat.] 1. To draw or pull out of jo:ncthing. The drawing 
one metal out ot another we call -42racting. Bacon, 2. To copy our, 
o take from ſomething of which tlic thing taken was a part. 

Woman is her name, of man 

Extrectd. Alton, 5 | 
3. To draw out of ſome cavity or containing body. Theſe waters 
were extratted. Nurnet. 4. Jo felect from a larger treatiſe. I havs 
exta&e4 out of that pamphlet a few notorious falſhoods. Sai 1 
(In the practice of Scotland) to t ke from any of their judicial record 
6. Wich chemiſt) to ſeparate the purer parts from the proilcr, as in 
diſtillations, e. Rum and rices ſpirit extra. J. Philip; 

E'xTz acr [extractim, Lat.] 1. A draught or copy of + writing, 
as in the fifth ſenſe of the verb. 2. Some fele& matter, docirine, 
te ken from a book, an abſtract, an epitome, Exrract. 
out of authors Camden. 

Exreact [-xirait, Fr. eftratts, It. ertrato, Sp. with chemitt-] i 
tha: pure unix d. efticaciou> {ubſlance, which, by the bel of n 
liquor, is ſeparated from the grofſer and more unaciuve caita, pitt 
of plants, Oc. The extract of the vegetables. E 

ExraA (IN Curia, Lat. [in old records] the ties or p. 
of holding a court, which ariſe from the cuſtumary Hnds, ice, 4nd 
dues. IO 

ExTRA'CTION, Fr. (eurer, It of extra 77, Lat J l 4 he ict of 
extraciing or drawing out of a compound tue fine tu! lay Dy 
chen cal operations, Diitill tions of waters, «x,7acti7us Of vN », os 
with, 


EX TI 


ever, 2. The Ant of being deſcended of ſuch and ſuch a family. li- 
neage, derientlon from an original. .\ fanuly of an ancient extraction 
Crrengon, 

Hern drin ſv. ith chemiſts] the drawing forth of an eſſence or 
Wade From a nized bady by mean of ſome proper liquor, as ſpirit 
of wine, Sc. 

Ee con Tin cnology] is the line, ſtem, branch or family 
that Gne is detcended from. | 

Exranciion fre R Jin mathematics] the method of finding 
cut the true rout of any number or quantity given. 

Fxinnct ion gf te Ros {in arithmetic] the unravelling of a num- 
ber which being mulcip led once or more times by itſelf, is called a 
power in oder to find out its fide or root. 
| ExtRACT1O® of the Square or Quadrate Root [im arichmetic] is 
hen having a number given, another is found out, which being multi- 
plied by itſelt, produces the number given. 

ET24acri08 of the Cale Root [in arithmetic] is that by which, 
out of a number given, another number is found out, which being 
firſt multipiicd by itielt, and that product multiplied by the root, be- 
comes equal to the number given. | 

FExTRacTIONn of the Biguatrate Reat [in arithmetic] is the un- 
tuiing or cpening cf a given number to find another number, 
which being multiplied by itfelf, and the product alſo being multiplied 
by n. may produce the number firſt given. 

FExtza'cror [with ſurgeons] an in:irument to lay hold of the 
fone in the opcration of cutting for it; alſo tue perſon by whom any 
ching io extracted. 

Ex12A'CTORY, a. {oxtraciorius, 
per to draw out. | 

Lark cen Panchen. Lat. in medicine] a collection of 
Ui purelt ſubſtances of ſeveral | urgauve and cordial medicines, to 
ge out ill numours. | . 

Loxteantctioxany, . [of extra and didia, Lat. a word] not 
verhal but real. Ixtra and real tailacies. Browns. | 

FxXTR&aGini tity [0 oxtrugenus, Lat.] the quality of being of a 
forcien kind. | | 


Lu 


Lat.] that hath the nature or 


Leun 1G SIC a. of extra, without or beyond, and genus, Lat. 


kind] alien, or of a toreign kind. | 

ExTNAIUTIC AT. 4. [of extra and judicialis, Lat.] done out of 
the ordinary courte of f, as when judgment is given in a court, in 
which the caute is not depending, or where the juuge has no juriſdic- 
tion. | 

Faure avon craly, adv. {of extrajudicial] in a manner different 
or contrary to the o:dinary Courſe of Liw. 

Fenris [of xtra and H, from miſſum, ſup. of itte, 
Lat. to cd] tue act of emitting outwards. Oppoicd to introuiiſnon. 
Bren ules it. | 

ergaben Space [of extra and mandaxas, Lat. i. e. without 
the world] n term in philofophy for the infinite, empty, void ſpace, 
which (y tome) is ſuppoſed to reach beyond the bounds of the uni- 
verſe; and i it muſt, unlets the things which are made, are COmmen- 
ſur to their avihor. 4 Gop (favs Sir /a Neat ten; endures al- 
wire, and is proſout cue where, and by exiſling afwoys and every 
a He, lie conltltutes BURATION and SPACE, ETERNITY and 1xF1- 
ene, NewTo>'s Principia Mathemat. p. 483. See Co-12- 
ud Fist Caust compared with ETERNAL GENERATION. 

Extre xious [Aue, It. of extrancis, Lat.] foreign, being of 
dilterci fabliance, not intrinſical, but ſupcrinduced. Freed front ak- 
wraitus mutter. W od ard. 

Ex12axtors {in ferg-ry] is a term uſed to expreſs the ſame as 
eqrolernce ; f. e that ts net natural :o the ſubſtance it grows out of, 
x..t] dr property belong ts the part to whica it adheres. 

S a J ABINARILY, ady. {of H dinary] 1. In a manner out 
of tne common ddr, unuſually. 10 countenance ſome extracrdi- 
. Rac 2. Varticulaly, remarkably. Extraordiuarity mag- 
niſcent. HE. 2. Cacommonly. h 
D RG0 EDINAKY, 6:4. [extracriinaire, Fr. firaorainario, It. ex- 
wr 4; rie, dp. 08 4 alranrdianriis, Lat. This word and its deriva- 
tive are pe £7 alls pronvunced eX2?? RAY), v hereby the a 1s liquifed 
11 thee; 1, That is beyord or Ciifrrent from the common order and 
„i., unuſual, unconimon, not ordinary. Extraordinary power. 
, 2. Pifferemi from the ordinary courſe of law. A martial or 
other extrarrdinary Way, without any form of law. Clarenden. 3. Re- 
me kablly eminent, more than common. Things which ſeemed to 
| have ſomething ex'racrfenary in them. Stiliing lect. | 

FxXCRACEEINARY, av. [This word ſeems only a colloquial barba- 
n uf! for the enſe of pronunciation. Johnſon] extremely, greatly, 
error dinarily. Things in it that are extraordinary rare. Addiſan. 

F710 RDINARINELS [Of extraordinary] extraordinary quality, 
uruivlnch, rarencis, eminence. I he extraordirarine/s of their guilt. 
(,.vcrnment of the Tongue. 

FxikaparoCHaAL {of extra, out of, and parochia, Lat. the pariſh] 
being out of the bounds of a pariſh ; alſo freed from pariſh duties. 

Fx1RaPAROCHLAL Lands, ſuch lands as having been newly left by 
the ſea, have not been taken into any pariſh. 10 | 

FxiRaPROYINCEHL, 4d}. {of extra and previncia, Lat. a province] 
not being within a province, not under the juriidiction of the fame 
archbiihop. 2 ge. 

Exr2aRt GUiLAR, 9j. [of extra and regala, Lat. a rule] not com- 
prehended within a certain rule, producing ſtrange things beyond 
common rules. Las lor ulcs it. | 
Fre Terora, Lat. {in the Roman catholic chancery] a licence 
or leave from the pope to take holy orders at any time beſides the ca- 
nonical ſeaſons. 

FExTRAVAGANCE, Or ExTRAVAaGAaxCY, Fr. [fravaganca, It. ex- 
triwogtniia, Sp. exrrowagcrs, part. Of extratager, Lat.] 1. Laviſh- 
nei-, prodigality. \ ain and tuperiugus (xtravagance. Arbutbnet. 
2. Sally or excurſion beyond preſcribed bounds. I have troubled you 
too tar with this r,: I ſhail make no delay to recal myſelf 
into the road again [om xd. 3. Irregularity, wildneſs. 4. Out- 
1 „ violence, cxcelive vehemence. Wild fury and extravagancy of 
then palons. Tilton. 5. Bombaſt, unnatural ſwelling of ityle. 
Vers of mv own which cry Vengeance upon me for their extrava- 
ane Dr;den, 
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ExT&a"racart, adj. Fr. [ fravagante, It. rxtratorinte, Sp. 
extravagans, Lat. a V 8 prodigal. — 2 
extravagant man, who has nothing elſe tu recommend him but a falſe 
generolity. {d4;jon. 2. Wandering out of one's bounds. "This is the 
original ſenſe, but now obſolete. | 

The ex:ravagant and erring ſpirit hies 

Te his confinement. Shak ſpeare. | 
3. Roving beyond preſcribed methods and proper bounds. 

ies are exiruvagart, 

They are not bounded with things poſſible. Dryc+n. 
4. Not comprited in a thing. This is uſed in a ſubitantive form by 
Ayliffe. Twenty conſtitut: ons of Pope John XXII. are called the cv. 
travagant; ; tor that they being written in no order or method, . 
gautar extra corpus colledionum canmum. ir. 5. Wild, irregular, 
anomalous. 'T here appears ſomething nobly wild and ex:ravagant in 
great natural geniuſes. Addrjor. 

 Extravacaxt, . one who is not confined in a general rule or 
definition. Fatuous extravagant:. Glantille. 

ExTRA"VaGanTLY, adv. {of extravagant] 1. In an extravagant 
wild manner, Extravagantly new. D»;der. 2. in an unreaſonable 
dagree. Others as raſhiy and ex!ravagant/y contradict his admirers. 
Pope. 3. With vain and walictul expence, iuxurioutly, exceiively, 
prodigaily, Sc. . 5 

Exraa"vacixtxtss [of extravagant] extravagancy, exceſe, ex- 
curlion beyond limits. 

Exrzavaca'xTes, a part of the canon law, containing divers con- 
ſtitutions of the popes not contained in the body of the canon lau; 
alſo certain conttiturions and ordinances of princes not contained in 
the body of the civil law. 

To EXIL, wer neat. [extratager, Lat. extravaguer, Fr. 
fliravagare, It.] 1. To ramble up and down. 2. To talk imperti- 
nent], or out of due bounds. | 

To EAA , verb neut. [of extravaſer, Fr. flravnſar, It. of 
extra and vas, Lat. a veſſel} to get out of its proper veliels, as tlie 
blood and hum ours foinctimes do. Rarely uſed. | 

ExXTRA'VASATED, C. fart. [of extra and waſa, Lat. extrava/+, 
Fr. This ſeems to be the only torm in which the word is uſed] got or 
forced out of the proper veſſels. 

ExT&avasa'Tion {with anatomiſts, Oc. ] 1. Containing any thing 
extravaſated out of its proper vellels, as when the blood and humour. 
by ſome accident flow behdes the veins and arteries. 2. The ſtate of 
being forced out of the proper veſſels. x 

ETA VENTI, adj. {of extra and vera, Lat. a vein] let out ot 
the veins. Extrawenate blood. Glanwille. 

ExTIAavH xkstox [of extra and werfio, Lat.] 1. The act of throw- 


ing out. 2. 'The ſtate of being thrown out. An extraver/fion of 


the ſulphur. Berle. 


ExT&*Au'GHrT. part. faſſ. [the obſolete participle of extra?, as di/- 
tra»g/t trom dijiracs ] extracted. Knowing whence thou art rg. 
Sha: if eare. 

_ ExTrE ur, ag. Fr. [frems, It. and Sp. of extremus, Lat. This 
word is ſometimes corrupted with the ſuperlative termination, of 
which it is by no means capable, as it has in itſelf the ſuperlative 
figuilication. Johor] 1. Laſt, that beyond which there is nothing. 
go th' extreme? remedy to prove, 
_ To drink oblivion and to drench my love. Dryden. | 
2. Urmoit. On the ſea's extremeſt borders ſtood. Aadiſen. 3. Exceed- 
ng, very great, of the higheſt degree. The extremeſft of evils. Ba- 
con. 4. Freſſing in the laſt degree, very urgent. Caſes of neceflity 
ſometime extreme. Hooker. | N 

ExTREME, fubſft. Fr. [eftremo, It. and Sp. of extremum, Lat.] 1. The 
utmoit bound ot a thing, that u hich terminates its extremity, points 
at the greatcit diſtance trom each other. The extremes on cher dens? 
__ 2. Utmoſt point, higheſt degree. Praiſed in an extreme. 

Ge. | | 

FExTREME and mean Proportion [with geometricians] is when a line 


is ſo divided, that the whole line is to the greater ſegment as that 


ſegment is to the other. 

Exrxku Union [in the Romiſh church] one of the ſacraments ; 
a ſolemn anointing of a fick perſon at the point of death. 

ExTee MELY, adv. [of extreme; extremment, Fr.] 1. Very much, 
greatly; in familiar language. Extremely comforted. Swift. 2. In 
- utmoſt degree. En ex:remely doleful voice. Sidney. 

ExTRE'MEs [in logic] are the two extreme terms of the concluſion 
of a propoſition, viz. the predicate and the ſubject. The fillogittic 
form only ſhews, that if the intermediate idea agrees with thoſe it 
is on both ſides immediately applied to, then thoie two remote ones, 
or as they are called extremes, do certainly agree. Locke. 

Exreewmity [of extreme; extremitas, Lat. extremite, Fr. eflremita, 
It. extremidad, Sp.] 1. The edge, hem, ſkirt, brink, or border of a 
thing, the utmoſt parts, thoſe moſt remote from the middle. The 
extremities or end of the feet. Dryden. 2. Neceſſity, great diftreſs, 
miſery, the utmoſt rigonr, the worſt or loweſt condition or violence. 
Reduced to extremity. Clarendon. 3. The utmoſt point, the higheſt 
degree. Extrimity of cold. Hooker. 4. The points in the utmoſt 
degree of oppolition. 

Made up of all the worſt extremities 

Of youth and age. Denham. 5 
5. Remoteſt parts, parts far diſtant. To the extremities of Ethiopia. 
Arbatinst. 6. Violence of paiſion. The ſtrong extremities of their 
outrage. Spencer. 

To E'xTricatre [extrico, Lat.] to diſentangle or diſengage ; to 
deliver or rid out of a ſtate of perplexity. Extricating herſelf from 
her op preſſions. Addijem. 

ExTe1ca"t19N, Lat. the act of diſembarraſſing, diſentanglement, 
e Made rather by tranſmutation than ex/rication. Boyle. 

ExTz1'xs1c, or ExTrI'xs1cal. [eftrirſeco. It. and Sp. of extrinſe- 
cas, Lat ] that is on the outfide, outward, being from without, not 
intrinſic. It is commonly written ſo, but analogy requires extrinſec 
and extrinſe:al. Extrinfical agent. D:gby. 

ExrxIxSL¼'ALLU r, adv. [of wg] from without, outwardly. 

ExTRIXSICALNESS [of extrinfical] the ftate of being on the outſide. 

To FxrTav'cr, werb aft. {extruc:um, ſup. of extras, Lat.] to build 
or ſet up. 

ExrRu'c roa, 


E X E 


EFcra uc rom, Lat. a raiſer, builder, or contiiver. 

Exrauv'crios, Lat. a building or raifing up. 

To ExTzu'be, verb ad. [extrude, from ex and trades, Lat. to 
thruſt out] to thruſt or puth out with violence. The fea had been 
extruded and driven of by the mud. IWWeoodward. 

Exrau'stox [extruſum, ſup. of extrude, Lat.] the act of thruſting 
out. A violent depreſſion of ſome parts, and an extr»fior and eleva- 
tion of others. Burnet's T heery. 

ExTUu'BERANCE {extauberantia, from ex and tuber, Lat. a bunch] 
a ſwelling or bunching out, a knob, or parts prominent from the 


reſt. The irregularities or extaberances. Maxon. 
ExTu"BERATED, adj. [extaberatus, Lat.] fwoln into knobs or 
knots. 


Exrv'nEsOus [of cx and taler, Lat. a ſwelling] ſwelling or bunch- 
ing out. | 


xTU'BEROUSNESS [of extubers, Lat.] the ſtate of ſwelling or 
burſting out in a body. 

ExTUBtrA'T10N, Lat [in ſurgery] a fwelling or fiſing up in the 
fleſh ; alſo the ſtarting out of 1 | 

E'xTu>rz {old records] the reliques of ſaints. 

ExTumt'sCexce {of extume/co, Lat. to ſwell or rife up] a ſwelling 
or riling up in the body. 

Exu'u:raxce, or Exv' FRA Nc [exnbcrantia, Lat.] an over- 
growth, a ſuperabundance, ſuperſluity, luxeriance. In his fimilics 
that exuberance is avoided. Garth. | 

Exu'nER ANT [exaterars, Lat.] 1. Overflowing, ſuperabounding, 

wing with ſuperfluvus ſhoots, luxuriant. Sumilies too cc e. 
555 ' 2. Abounding in the lugheit degree. Exaberart devotion. 
Addiſon. | 

Exu'BERANTLY, «dv. {of exuberant] abundantly, to a ſuperfluous 
degree. Exwuberant:; fruitful. Woadward. _ 

Exv'nrRaxrNI s [of eculerant] an over abounding, ſuperabun- 
dance. 

To Exu'straTE, werb ent. ſexulcratum. (up. of r, Lat.] to 
abound in the higheſt deg: c. Vaſt confluence and immenſity that exa- 
berates in God. Boyle. 

Exu'ccovs {exucers, from ex, and ſuccus, Lat. juice] being without 
moiſture or juice. Brown uſcs it. 

Exupa'T1ON, Lat. 1. The act of ſweating cut, the act of emitting 
moiiture thro' the pores. 2. The matter iu out by iu cat. The 
fine exurations of ſtone. Bacon. | Ns 
To Exvu'vs, or To E:u'piic, verb nent. (cn. Lat.] to iffuc out 
by ſweat. I he humour included doth exudate. Drown, Houncy exu- 
ding from all flowers. Arbuthnot. | | 

o Exu'Lceratt, verb ad. [cxulceratum, ſup. of a, from 
ex, and a/cus, Lat. an ulcer] 1. To affect with a running or eating 
fore. Exulcerating the jaws. Raz. 2. 10 atilict, to corrude, to en- 

Exaſperate, cu erate, and raiſe | 
Dire inflammation. AM. Iton. 1 
Exu'LcERATE D, part. pu. [C xulceratus, Lat.] grown to an ulcer. 

ExULCERA 110N, Lat. { with ſurgeons] 1. A ſolution of continuity, 
which proceeds from ſome gnawing matter, and, in ti.ofe parts of the 
body that are ſoft, is attended with a loſs of their quantity. The be- 
ginning eroſion which wears away the ſubſtance, and forms an ulcer. 
Duincy. 2. Corroſion, exacerbation, exaſperation. Exwceration of 
mind. Heeker. 

Exu'LcErRaTokY [exulceratorizs, Lat.] that cauſcth ulcers, having 
a tendency thereto. | 

_ ToFxu'ir, ger nent. [exulto, Lat.] to leap and ſkip for joy, to 
rejoice excecdingly, to triumph. The whole world did ſcem ty cane, 
Hooker. | 

Exu Lrax CE, Exu'LTaxcy, or FxvrtTa"riox, Fr. Cc ane, 
It. of culture, It.] a rqoicing or triumphing. Grezt cauſe of. 
tance, Government of the Jengue. Lranſports of joy and exaltation. 
Aa'tiſer. 

FxunBilica'riox, Lat. a ſtarting out of the navel. 

To Exu'xbatt, verb nent {rxunts, Lat.] io overfiow. 

Exuxpa'tiox, Lat. overflow, abund:nce. Ihe exaniotion ard 
overflowing of his tranſcendent goodnets. Rax. 

To Exu'xeurLare [exarguiatam, fup. of cn u. Lat.] 1. To 
pull off the hooſs. 2. Io cut off the white part from rote leaves. 

_ Fxvxcul:'ri05, Lat. a pulling off the hoofs. 


Exv'eerai Ee N Lat.] conquerable; alſo that may be 


got over, exceeded or ſurpaſſed. | 

Exu'rERARCE, or Exurtra'rion [cauferartia, Lat.] overbalance, 
greater proportion; alfo preeminence. | 

Exv'riraxT [exuprrans, Lat.] exceeding, overbalancing. 

To Fxv'scriraTt, verb act. [cxſuſcita, Lat.] to awake or raiſe one 
up from ſleep, to rouſe, to ſtir up. 

ExvsciTa'TiON, Lat. a raiting up from ſtecp. 

Exusrio [exaflio, Lat.] the act of burning up, conſumption by 
fire. | 


Exu*v1, Lat. the ſlough or old caſt ſkin of a ſnake ; any thing 


thrown off or ſhed by animal-. Hence 

Exovia [with natural philoſophers] fignify thoſe ſhells and other 
folfills, that are frequently found in the bowels of the earth, ſuppotcd 
ro have been left there at the univerſal deluge ; becauſe they are the 
ci: ſkins of once living creatures. Only the fins or ex,, rather 
than entire bodies of fithes. ,d. 

Ex, as formerly written at the end of words, is now more generally 
and better written with 2 fingle y. 

Ev, Ea, or Ee, mav cith-r come from ix, an iſland, by melting the 
Saxon x into y, which is uſually done ; or from the Saxon ea, which 
tignifics a water, river, Cc. or laſtly from ie ag, a field, by the fame 
kind of melting. Gil/on's Camden. 

Ey'as, or Ey Ess, fubft. [n:c:is, Fr.] a young hawk juſt taken from 
the neſt, not able to take prey for itſelf. Hanmer. This is an aicry 
or children, little exo{es that cry out. Shakefpeare. 

Evas-MUKET, . a young untiedged male hawk of the mute: 
kind. Hanmer. Heie comes liale Robin—how now, my eyas tut. 
Sade rte. 

Erxez ; obſolete : plur. e, now e [eax, care or eb, Sax. ve, 

Dan. oga, Su. and H. Ger. oor, Du. aug, O. and L. Ger. wil, 


hprare. 


_alfo the bud itſe lf. 


| temiuin eculaivre gan mieux gre A* 7. url par - are. 


E 


Fr. ele, It. 7, Sp. olle, Port. conlnr, Lat, all of auton, aus“. 
Geth. ee Scottith, plur. ne 1. Ihe wonderful mitcumcnt ot organ 01 
ſig ht. accounted the ſeat of contempt, and of the paikons of the 
ſou). Fire hurtcth the r. Bacon. 2. Sight, ocular view. Before 
whoſe ges Jeſus Chriſt hath been evidently fer forth. Galatians. 3. 
Loo, conntenance. I'll fay yon grey 13 not the morning's ge. Shok-- 
| 4. From, face. lier ſhall you hear diſproved to your res. 
Shakeſpeare. 5. Aſpect or regard. Having an Se to a number of 
rites. Hooker. O. A poſture of direct oppolitivn, where one thing 1 
in the ſame line with another. 

Both {trive to intercept and guide the wind, 

And in its ee more clofe!, . come back. Dryden. 
7- Notice, attention, obſervation. They might have an e;e and ob- 
ſervation upon them. Dawes. 8. Opinion formed upon and retulting 
from obſervation. She delign'd to be beautiful in no body's eye bat 
his. Sidney. 8. Sight, vicw, the place in which any thing may be 
ſern. . 

Hear ſweet diſcourſe, converſe with noblemen ; 

And be in exe of every exercile | 

Wortliy his youth and nableneſs of birth. Stake f eure. 
10. Any thing formed like an ene. Colours like theeze of a peacock”s 
feather. Newwror. 11. Any knall perioration. he firexghtnels of a 
need!c*s ce. Saut. 12. A ſmall caich into which a hook goes. By 
little hooks and eve; or other kind of filtenings entans!ed in one ano- 
ther. Berl. 13. A fall fide of coiour. Rod with an ee of blur, 
makes 2 purple. Beru. 14. 'Vhe intelleQuai power of perceivens. 
The ce of your underſtanding, being culighten'd. 7 re : 

Eur [in geography] a bocugn town of due K, ye miles from 
London. It gives title of baron to lord Corowalli-, and icuds two 
members to parliament. 

Uv {with architects] the wildle of the foro!l of the Tonic capit J. 
cut in the form of a little r ν ; alle any round v .uduw made in a 
diment, an Attic, the re; of a vault, Ce. 

Eyk [in botany] that part of a plant where the buds put forth, 

date one or t40 dt the Routeit vine figots . iz 
three or four d of young woot, Freu. 

Eve [with phyfic.crs! a hoe or aperture. 

Evi fwith primers} is une times wield For the thicknef: of the type: 
or characters uticd in printing; or more tries, the graving in ur 
Ot Ute nn or fc of the letter. : 

Evz of a Bron [with horſemen} a black ſpeck or mark in the c=. 
vity of the corner teeth of a horfe, when he is about the age of 5 ad 
a half, and renin; till > he 8. 

An Eve fen [nero phically] repreſented wiſdom and 5::- 
ſtice. | 

I. E with ſewellers] the lufre and brillianey of pearl; and precious? 
tones, more uſually cal'ed water. | 

Bui, Ext {in attronum7}] a Har of the fz magnitude in the con- 
ſtellation Taurus. 

Cat's HY, » precious ſtone, called alſo cult fei, or the fun's 
eye. | | 

fla, Ey [with phyfcians] a diſcnſe ariting from the contraction 
of the upper e e- lid, whica hin dere it from co. ring its part of the . 
eye. | | 

G-ars For u ith qculiſt ] a white ſpeck on the cornea. 
 Bulbrt's Exe [in architecture] a little light in the covering cr 
root, intended to illuminate a granary or the Lie. 

Evi of an Anchor, a bole wherein the rig 15 put into the ſhank 

vr. the Str {with ſailors] the compat: or ring which is leit 
of the irap-rope, to which any block or pulley is faſt-ned. 

| [cate the f. r, oh pick the purge, 
Fr. phretandi/ qui plat off a dime wontir ce CULAP, 
The maſter'e Exe mikes the borle far. 
Lat. Ncutus marvijtr: /crginat uam. Gr. O 7% 3.027% Ac 2 
Tian. Fr. L'ceil du maitre ergraiſe i dhewval, Ihe deiign of this 
proverb is to intimate the deneht accruinz to a mins attending 1 
own concerns; and is thereby an adinomiton at the taine time to u- 
not to entruſt in the finds of others what we are capable of perform- 


ing ourfelves, or at læaſt to have a watchful eve ourſelves over the ma- 


nagement of thoſe we do or are obliged to empto; to act for us. 
Ent if £-witneſs ie better ryan ten bearſars. 

Lat. Pluris ef! aculutus tejlis unus, quom 00 been. Plaut Fr. Os 
| Rs lations of 
things are ſo liable to be var; d or enlarg'd upon by frequent repett- 
tion and converance from one to the other, that it 35 but common pra- 
dence to be cautious how ve give 0944 ty whit is related ta us upon 
hearſay ; or, or leatt, if we are inchned to believe it, and, for any 
reaſon, to divulze it further, to desde to others, what grounds we 
have for our belief and report ; and that it iz not upon our own kiow- 
ledpe. | 
| IT hat the Fs (erg nat, the beat rues not. 

And theretor it is good ſometimes to wink or thut one's eyes; and 
not to prv tom narrowly into riding things, Khich may give us more 
uneaſineſs than they are worth, eſpecially if they are of ſuch a nature 
that either there is no remedy aguinit them, or if there be, it is as bad 
or worſe than the die. "The Sp. ſay; Lo gue las d e no ween,, cara- 
can 15 du. | 

Two £ves (ec better than one. 

Lat. Plus att ocult quam 6 uus. See ALL and Two. 

To Eve, vrb a7. {from the ſubſt.] to watch, to keep in vie. 
Continual!y cd and noted of all men. Sporſer. 
To EVI, vb next. to appear, to ſhow. 
when they dn not ene well to you. Shakeſpenre. 

Evr-B:11. {of exe and ball} the pupil, the apple of the eve. 

To EWE iu {of ee and lite, of eag and bihran, Sax. ] to be 
witch by a certain evil irfucnce of the exe. 

EvEt-BriGur [exfhrafia, Lat.] a herb; it hath an anomalous pr: 
forated flower of one leaf. Out of the flower cup rites the pit. 
which aſteru ards turns to à fruit or oblong huſk, replete vill 1 
feeds. Miller. 

Eve-rrow [of eye and brow, of eaxan be Sh, Sax. augen b. aun, 
Ger.] the upper part of the eye lid, the haus ech over the cye 

F.ye-prRow [in architecture} the fame a n et 

Ext ile Folute ¶ in architecture] the coil the volute, or tha® 

UC pn 


My becominos kill me 


EYE 


cot where the helix or ſpiral, of which it is formed, commences, 
or elſe it is the little circle in the middle of the volutes, wherein 
are found the th/rteen centres for deſcribing the circumvolutions 
thereof. 

Fyr-peoy "cf r and drop] a tear. Gentle exe-drops. Shake- 
Peave. 


EveE-Gcrt as [ot ee and gleſi glaſſes to aſſiſt the fight, ſpeRacles. 


A concave eve-g/a!;. Neavuten. 

Ey'ttess, adj. {of eyeand — having no eyes, deprived of ſight. 

Freleh in Gaza ai the mill with flaves. Milton. 

Fri [aillet, Fr. a little eye] a ſmall hole for a lace to go 
through; as, exelet-Foles. Miſeman. 

Er I -L (of ge and i] the membrane that ſhuts over the 
Eve. | 

Fy'Rac, or Iza'co-Axanirc [the Arabian Irac] a province of 
Afatic Turkey, on the river Euphrates, being the ancient Chaldea or 
Pabylonica. 

Ey&ac, or IRa'c-acrem [the Perſian Irac] the ancient Parthia, 
now the principal province of Perſia, fituated near the centre of that 


— its capital is Iſpahan, the metropolis of the whole king- 
om | 


Ex'tss. See Ev ass. | | | 
1 [of qe and ſervant] a ſervant who works only while 
watched. | | 
Ey V,, [of ge and ſervice] ſervice performed only while under 


the maſter's eye. 


EZE 

Err suor. hf. [of ge and for) fight, view, glance, 

9 from he cher windows. a _— 
.Y'E-$1GHT [of qe and fight] fight of the eye. hu is 
down from his own eb "'q , pl Mis. 3 

Ex'z-son [of exe and fore] ſomething offenſive to the ſight. 1. 
the like concluſion of pſalms become now an — pr: Hooker. | 

Er'e-SPoTTED, adj. [of rye and ſport] marked with ſpots like eye: 
Juno's bird in her exe-ſpotred train. Spenſer. 

Er'z-sTRING {of ge and ring] the firing of the eye, the tendon 
by which the eye is moved. The Eye-ftrings raddy. Mortimer. 

Ex'zE-wirxkss {of qe and witneſs] one who gives evidence to fac; 
ſeen with his own eyes. 

* Laure, Fr. in old records] an eyrie, neſt or brood of young 
irds. 

Erak, or Eis [eyre, of graeric, Fr. iter. Lat.] the court of juſ- 
tices itinerent or going their circuit, which Bracton in many places 
calls jufticiarios itinerantes. | 

Eyre of the Forefts, the court that was wont to be held there 
three years, by the juſtices of the foreſt, journeying up and down for 
that purpoſe. | | | 

Ev'uik, or Ey'ty [ev, Sax. an egg] a brood or neſt; a place 
where hawks and other birds of prey build and hatch their young. 

On cliffs and cedar tops their riet build. Milton. 

Ezkxitt's Reed, a meaſure of 6 cubits, or 16 feet 11 inches; 
mentioned by chat prophet ; others ſay, 1 Engliſh foot 114 inches one 
third of an inch. 1 


FAB 
f, Roman, F, /, Italick, F, f. Engliſn; the fixth letter of 
the alphabet. The Greeks and Hebrews have no letter that 
antu ers exactly to F; but thoſe that come the nearett to it, 
are the ©, 9, phi, Gr. and ©, phe, Hebrew. I queſtion 
the truth of this remark, with reference to the Greek and 

Hebrew languages; the Greek @ ptr) anſwering to the Latin ; 

and the Hebrew [or Syriac] phe being by the Tewiſs writers them- 
ſeives exprefied by the Greet phi, as in the word ephatho, or Fa- 
tha, the term which our Lord uſed when opening the eyes of the blind. 
F, is generally zeckoned a conſonant, and admitted by Scaliger 
among the {emi-vowels, and accordingly diſtinguiſhed ia the enume- 
ration of the alphabet by a name beginning with a vowel ; yet it has 
ſo far the nature of a mute, that it is eaſily before a 
Liquid in the fame f\llable. 

F, f, ſtill keeps its force and ſound invariable in the Engliſh, and 
i> formed by compreſſion of the whole lips and a forcible breath. Its 
kindred letter is V, which in the Iſlandic language is only diltinguiſh- 
ed from it by a point in the body of the letter; and when it is the laſt 
Ietter of a word, is always doubled; as, ſtaff, ſtiff, muff, &c. 

F fin old Latin nunibers] fignified 40 

7 with a dath at top, ſignißed 40, ooo. 


F [in muſic books] is an abbreviation of the word fore, It. ſtrong. 


F {in phyſical preſcriptions] ſtand for fat, i. c. let it be done. 


F [in muſic} is one of the ſigned clifts or keys placed at the be- 


ginving of one of the lines of a piece or muſic. 

Ja, one of the notes in muſic. 

F. S. A. [in phyſical preſcriptions] ſtands for fiat ſecurdem artem, 
Lat. 5. e. let it be done according to art. | 

F:Ba'cEous, adj. [ fabareus, from faba, Lat. a bean] of or be- 
longing to a bean, having the nature of beans. 

F1Ba'rta, Lat. [with botaniſts] orpine, or live-long. 

To Fa'BLE, verb neut. [dire des fulles, Fr. fabulo, Lat. fabilen, Du. 
and Ger.] 1. To tell a falſhood, to lye. 2. To feign, to write fic- 
tion or fables, not truth. Fabling poets. Prior. | 
To Fart, verb are, to feign, to tell of falſities. Fairer than 

fan'd of old or bd ſince. Milte. 

Flut, Fr. #747, It. fabel, Du. Ger. and Su. fabula, Sp. Port. 
and Lat.] 1. A tale or feigned narration, defi to initru& or en- 
force ſome moral. Jotham s fable of the trees. Addiſon. 2. A fic- 
tion in general. In ſpite of all thoſe fable-makers. Dryden. 3. A 
tooliſh or vicious gction. ON wives /abics. 1 Timothy, 4. A lye. 
This is a mere famihar ſenſe. | 

F:prx ſof an eviw +7 diamatie poem] the ſeries or contexture of 
events thar conſlitute ſuch piece> : fable is the principle part or foul of 
the lr, The Fri tung a good poet ought to think on in forming a 
fible. is the inſtruction he would give by the moral: this moral is to 
be afcerwards reduced into action; and this action, which is preſented 
J. the rocnal, mutt be untverſal, unitated, feigned, and the allegory 
of a moral truth, Sec Acrtox. 

L. ιꝭA FABLES, are relations of things ſuppoſed to have been faid 
and done by men, tho" really they were not; the ſame as pa- 
raves. 

Aoral Fas: ts, are thoſe wherein beats are introduced as ſpeakers 
er Actois; allo trees, Sc. taci are the time as apologucs. 


FAC 

Mix: FanLts, are thoſe which are compoſed of both ſorts rationa! 
and moral, wherein men and brutes are introduced conveiſing to- 

ther. 
os was with the heathens an ical deity, feigned to be the 
daughter of ſlumber and the * and the wife of ly ing. She was 
repreſented richly dreſſed, and her face covered with a maſk. | 

FaBLFD, adj. [of fable] celebrated in fables or romances. 

| Hail, f/atlcd grotto! Tickel. 

Fa'nlzR { fabulator, Lat.] an inventor or maker of fables, one 
who writes ſcigned ſtories. 

Fa"sr1c [ fabbrica, It. fabrica, Sp. and Lat.] 1. A building, a 
ſtructure, an edifice. As well beauty as ſtrength of the fabric. Mor- 
ton. 2. Any ſyſtem of matter in general, any thing that is framed of 
GA 

A i eat he ic ge. Prior. | | 

To Foe and act. — the ſubſt.] to build, to frame, to 
conſtruct. How fabric their manſions. Philips. 

To Fa'exicarz [fabbricare, It. fabricar, Sp. fabrico, Lat.] 1. To 
build, to frame, to conſtruct. 2. To invent, to forge, to deviſe 
— 1 This ſenſe is 8 2 oo _ 2 : for when 

u a to rged, they ſay it is fabricate. 

F 1 —— Lond fin law — given for the rebuilding, 
or maintaining of cat or other churches. | 

FanurA'riox, Lat. the moralizing of fables. 


Fazult'xus, Lat. a deity, who, as the Romans imagined, preſided | 


repairing. 


over infants at their firſt beginning to ſpeak. 


Fa'suLlrsr [ fabuliſte, Fr.] one who writes fables or feigned ſtories. 
Quitting /Eſop and the fabuhſis. Crexal. | 

Fanuro'sTy [ fabulofitas, Lat.] quality of lying, fulneſs of ſto- 
ries, fabulous invention. In their fabulefity they would report that 

had obſervers for twenty thouſand years. Abbot. | 

a'RULOUs, 4%. [ fabuleux, Fr. fabul:fo, It. and Sp. fabuloſus, Lat.] 
feigned, full of fables, or invented tales. One who thinks the ap- 
pearance of ſpirits fabulous and eſs. Addijon. 

Fa'nurovslLx, adv. [of fabulous] in a fabulous manner, in fic- 
tion. 

— LVbulaſitas, Lat.] fulneſs of fables, feignedneſs, 
eneſs. 
| Fac «'ve, Fr. the outſide or fore · front of a great building. 

Face, Fr. [ /accia, It. fax, Sp. facies, Lat.] 1. Viſage. A man 
ſhall ſee faces. Bacov. 2. Countenance, , air of the face, caſt 
of the features. To be grave exceeds all pow'r of face. Pope. 3. 
The ſuperſicies of any thing. Face of the ground. Geneſis. 4. The 
front or fore part of any thing. The face of the houſe. Exzetiel. 
State of affairs, condition. A new => of things in Europe. Ada;- 
ſm, 6. Appearance, reſemblance, ſhew. The face of probability. 
Baker. 7. Preſence, fight; as, before my face, in my preſence. 8. 
Confidence, boldneſs. The face to charge others with falſe citations. 
Tillotſon. 9. Diſtortion of the face. Why do you make ſuch face: ? 
Shake, care. | 

Face 10 face — adverbial phraſe] 1. When both parties are pre- 
ſent. 2. Nakedly, without the intervention of any body. Now we 


ſee through a glaſs darkly ; then face to face. 1 Corinthians. 

To ſet a good Face on a bad game. | 
Fr Faire bonne mine & mauvais jeu. Lat. In re mala animo fi bono 
atare, 
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tare, juvat.. The beſt way to overcome a misfortune or difficulty is 
to conceal it from every one, but thoſe who we have juſt reaſon to be- 
heve have a capacity and inclination to contribute towards our iclict. 
The world is but too apt to 4% them dozen that it knows to be fo, and 
therefore prudence teaches us not to give ſuch a handle, where neccilicy 
don't oblige us to it. 

Face [in architeQure, the ſame as facade; of facia, or faſcia, Lat.] 
a flat member, having but a ſmall breadth, and a conſiderable pro- 
jecture, ſuch are the bands of architraves, larmiers, c. 

Fact of a m_ in fortification} is the trait line comprehended 
between the angle of the ſhoulder and the flanked angle, which is 
compoſed of the meeting of the two faces, and is the molt advanced 

of a baſtion towards the campaign. 

Face of a Place [in fortification] 1s the front, that is comprehended 
between the flanked angles of two neighbouring baſtions, compoſed of 

a curtain, two flanks and two faces. The ſame that is called the 2 - 
naille of a place. - 

Face Prolenged [in fortification] is that part of the line of de- 
fence razant, which is betwixt the angle of the ſhoulder and the cur- 
= or the line of defence razant, diminiſhed by the length of a 

cc. 

Fact of a Gun, is the ſuperficies of the metal, at the extremity of 
the muzzle. | 

Face [in aſtronomy] the third part of a ſign, each fide being ſup · 
poſed to be divided into four faces; each conſiſting of ten degrees. 

Face of a Stone, is the ſurface or plane of a ſtone, which is to lic in 
the front of the work. 

To Face, verb neut. 1. To look toward ſuch a ſide, or to turn the 
face to it, to come in front. Face about, man. Dryden. 2. 10 
bear a counterfeit appearance, to act the hypocrite. ''o face, to 

forge, to ſcoff. Hubbarl; Tale. 3. To line; as, to face a pair of 
Nlceves, Cc. 4. To look one in the face. 
Io Face ſin military affairs] is to turn the face and whole body 
according to the word of command. 

To Face, verb ad. 1. To cover with ſome additional ſuperficies. 
The whole fortification is faced with marble. Aud hu 2. To net one 
in front, to oppoſe boldly and firmly. 'T'o face the enemy in the field. 
A#diſen. 3. To turn; as, to face a card. 4. To outace, to op- 
poſe with impudence; generally with d. 
Ihe Palatine mountain that /aces it. A{:i/on. 

Fa"cELtss {of face] without a lace. | 

Fa'ce-parxTeR [ot fie and painter] a drawer of portraits, one 

who paints from the lite. | 
—_ PFa'ca-raixmING [of face and painting] the art of portrait draw- 


ing. | 
Ec ET, f. | Facette, Fr. with jewelers, Sc.] a little fide of 


the body of a diamond, &c. cut into a great number of angles. Like 
diamonds cut with facets. Bacon. | 


Face'Tious, adj. [ faceticux, Fr. facets, It. and Sp. of facetzs, 


Lat.] witty, merry, pleaſant, jovial, gay. | 
FaceTiousLY, adv. [of factions] pleaſantly, merrily, Cc. 
Face'Tiousxess [of factions] merry diſcourſe, — dk gaiety. 

F.cas [in architecture] corruptly pronounced by workmen for 

faſcies, the broad lilts or fillets commonly made in architraves, and in 

the corners of pedeſtals. | 
Fa"cres, Lat. ſin botanic writers] a face. | 
Facits Hippecratica, Lat. [i. e. Hippocrates's face} is when the 
noſtrils are ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples low, the tips of the 
ears contracted, the fore-head dry and wrinkled, and the complexion 
pale or livid. A bad pre/aze indeed ! 
Fa'ciLE, adj. [Fr. It. and Sp. of facilis, Lat.] 1. Eaſy to be done, 
not difficult, attainable with little labour. To make it more ici and 
commodious. Wilkins. 2. Eaſy of belief, as to good or bad, pli- 

ant, ductile to a fault. Men are of that /acile temper. Calam;. 3. 

Eaſy of exceſs or converſe, not ſup ercilious or auſtere. Courtcous, 

facile, ſweet. B. Jolnſen. 4. Faſily ſurmountable. The facile 

gates of hell too ſlightly barred. A/i/ton. 


Fa"ciLExess [of facile] 1. Eaſineſs, readineſs to grant or do. 2. 
Courteouſneſs. See Facility. | 


To FactriiTaTt, verb af. [faciliter, Fr. facilitare, It. facilitar, 


Sp.] to make or render eaſy, to clear from impediments. To facili- 
tate their paſſage. Clarendan. | 

Facriity | facts, Fr. fuilita, It. facilidad, Sp. facilitas, — 
1. Eaſineſs to be performed, freedom from difficulty. Facility an 

hope of ſucceſs. Bacen. 2. Readineſs in performing, ſkill, dexterity. 
The facility we get of doing things. Locle. z. Courteſy, gentleneſs, 
eaſineſs of acceſs, aſfability. Offers himſelf to the viſits of a friend 
with facility. Bacon. 4. Vitious ductility, or eaſineſs to be perſuaded 


to any thing good or bad. Io take facil:'y for good-nature. LE. 


ſtrange. 

Facixz'sious, adj. corrupted by Shakeſpeare from facinorcu;. 

He's of a moſt facinerinus ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. | 
Fa'cinc, 2 to face] that which covers any thing on the 

outſide, by way of decoration. Ihe facings and fring:s of his great- 

neſs. Wotton. 


Faci'xoRous, a. {/acinro/us, Lat.] villanous, wicked, deteſta- 
bly bad. 


F Fack {with ſeamen] a round of a cable quoiled up out of the 
ea. 
Fact [ 2 Fr. tes, It. of fatum, Lat.] 1. Action or deed. 
However the doubtful 7: is underſtood Dryden. 2. A thing done, 
an effect produced. lo miſtake the fa& or effect, and rafhly to take 
that for done which is not done. Ban. 3. Reality, not ſuppoſition, 
not ſpeculation. True in fa?. Alon. 

Facr {in arithmetic} the product. 

Fa'cTa Armurum, Lat. feats of arms, juſts, or tournaments. 

Fa'cTiox, Fr. [ 8 It. of fair, Lat.] 1. A company or 
band of men; a cabal or party, formed in a tate to oppoſe an eſta- 
bliſhed government. One of Simon's faction. 2 Maccabees. 2. Tu- 
mult, diſſention. In great ſuclien among themſelves. Clarendo:. 

FacrioxARxv,. a. ¶ faftionaire, Fr.] one of a faction or f ary. 
A word now obſolete. 


Fa crious { fattieux, Fr fatziofo, It. fuchioſus, Lat.] 1. Given or 


5. To ſtand oppoſite to. 
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iclinable to tation, ſeditious; addicted to frm pactie: ard raile pi 
lic diſturbances. Be factions for rede. lil ape, 2 Proceeui'r 
from public diſſenſions, tending to public diſcord. Fall, wy rum, 
A. Charles. 

Fa'criousLY, adv. [of fait] ſeditiouſly, criminally tamul- 
tuous. Face difcomtenred. X. Churles. 

Fa"CTIOUsN&55 [eſprit f li, ir. of fucbians] faftions humour, 
inelinableneſs to be factious or ſeditious, violent clonouroutacts tor 3 

ty, 

Facri'ridus { fadtice, Fr. fattixio, It. of factitius, Lat.] artitcin! 
any thing made by art, in oppoſition to the product of natur, counter 
feit. Ihe factztrors fhones of chemiills being eaſily detected Ray. 

FacTi TtiousNtss [fa qualite artifiecct, Fr. of fuclintaus] the quality 
of being ſaclitious or artificial, ccunterteitnet. 

Fa'cTor, | at. [ae, Er. gutt, It. Hir, Sp.] one who is an 
agent for a merchan: bez ord fe, one that buys aud tells goods as a 
truſter for other perions. I thou'd tend op an Envlith factor. Ratngr, 

Facroxs [in arith. netic] are both the nu bers that are given to be 
multiplied, which are fo called, bccautc tacy conſlitute or make the 
product. 

Fa'cTorRace [of faber] pr viſion or commiſſion - money, the wages 
allowed to a factor, fl. e. ſo much tor every hundred pound value of 
the proceed of goods bought or fold by him. 

Fa croksut T [of fuer] the uoflice or employment of a factor. 

Fa'crory | factorerie, Fr. futtoriv, Sp.] a place where a conſide- 
rable number of factors, iu a Giitant country icſde for the conve- 
niency of trade; alſo the traders the ſelves thus embodied. 

Fac torun, Lat. [i.e do all. It is uſed likewvite in burleſque 
French] one who manages all afiairs in a family, a ſervant who docs 
all buſineſs, like Scrub in the Stratagem. | 

Fac oon, a thing to play withal ; alſo a border which printers 
uſe to put a letter in. 

Fa'crun, Lat. ¶ in arithmetic] the product ef two quantities mul- 
tiplied by each other. | | | 
Fa'crure, Fr. [fattura, Lat ] the att or manner of making any 
thing. | 

Fawkes: Lat. {with aſtronomers] a name yon to certain ſpots 
on the difk of the ſun, that appear brighter and more lucid than the 
reſt of his body. 

Fa"cuLtxcE | facuicutin, Lat.] Urightnef., cleameds. 

Faculties [of fawlt,, Fr. facultas, Lat.] powers, abiluics, ta- 
lents ; commonly applied to the pours of the mind, imag inat ien. 
reaſon, and memory. he undufl ancing and will are two facultes 
of the mind. 

Court of Fruits, 
bury, for difponations. 

Mafeer of the Facur.T1+t5, the officer of the court of facakics. 

Faculty [cult Fr. fuculit, It. fa. ullat, Sp. facaltas, Lat.] 
1. The power or ability of perfurmicg any Gion. 2. Power, either 
corporal or intellectual. No Kind of faculty 44 power in man. Hater, 
3. Knack, habitual dexterity, talent. 4. Aptneſs, readineſf-. An 
excellent facu/ty in preaching 3» 77. 5. Quality, diſpofition or ha- 
bit of good or ill. | 

Tongues which neither RH. 

My /acz/tirs nor perſon. e,. 
6. Power, authority. Borne his facaitres ffs mee!r. Shakeſpeare. 7. 
Privilege or right to do any thing. I. au hath fer down to what per - 
ſons almoſt every fawity or favour ſhall be pranted. Hooker. | 

Azimal FacurTy [in phyſic] that wheicby an animal perreiues and 
modes; or is that whereby the ſoul exe-utes the oflices of ja 
reaſoning, ſenſe and motion. | 

Natural Faculty, is that by which the body is vie and en- 
creaſes, or another engendered like it, and is ciltinguiſhed into thiee 
parts; nutrition, growth and generation. 

Vital Facrt yy, is that which preferves 4% in the body, and per- 
forms the functions of the 7 and refpiratioy. 

Facurr [in a civil ienſe] a privilege or ſpecial power granted 
to a man, by favour, indulgence, or diſpenſation, to do that which 
by the common law he cannot do, as to marty without banes, to cat 
fle n in Lent, Te. | | 

FaculTy [ia an univerſity] a body of doctors in any ſcience; as, 
the faculties of divinity and , bumanity or ee, and farif- 

rudence. 5 
F Facu'xd, ad. ¶ſacundus, Lat.] eloquent. 

Facu'spriovs | facundirſus, Lat.] full of eloquence. i 

To Fabi, werb. act. to daudle, to make much of, to cheriſh. 

To Fab bur werb nent. [corrupted from to fiddle, or toy with the 
fingers. '7:b1a] to trifle, to toy, to play. | 3 

Fiddle Fab [a corrupt reduplication of ale] trifling, of no 
conſequence ; perhaps of fade: fer, Fr. trifles. | 

'To Fane, werb neut. [prob. of fade, Fr. impotent, flat, unſavory, 
or of v, Lat. to go, 7. e. to decay, or of vavem, Du. or as Caſau- 
bon will, of c. Or.] 1. To decay as a flower or other vegetable. 
An oak whoſe leaf fadcth. {/aiah. 2. To grow weak, to languiſh. 
3. To tend from a brighter to a weaker colgur. The colours not /a- 
ding or declining gradually. Woodward. 4. To die away gradually, to 
vaniſh, to be worn out. Ideas in the mind quickly fade. Locke. 5 
To be naturally tranfient, to loſe vigour or eaſily and ſoon. 
A fading flower. fjaiah, 

To Fave, verb act. to wear any thing away, to derrive of freſh - 
neſs or vigour, to cauſe to wither. Not uſual. A man old, winked, 


a cut under the archbiſhop of Canter- 


faded, wither'd. Shakeſpeare. 


Fa'dtLts+, «4. [of fade] not fading. 

To Favct [of zepe gan, Sax. fugen, Cer.] 1. To agree, vot to 
uarrel. 2. lo ſucceed, to hit. The fox had a fetch, and a hen he 
aw it would not fadge, away goes he. L'E//range. 3. To fit, or 

ſuit with, to be conſiſtent. | 
How will this fange? my matter loves her dcarly, 
And I, poor monſter, fond as much on him. S/ are. 
4. This is a mean word not now uſed, unleſs perhaps in !ndicrous and 
low co poſitions. 

Fa'vixe [of waders, Lat. or /e vadant. Fr.] decaying a3 a flower, 

loſing its colour, beauty, c. periſhing, languiſking. 


F oo 
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Fa bon [pathm, Sax. dabem. Du. facm, or favem, L. Ger-] a 


meaſure of fix feet. See Faruaònn. 

To Fa bon [fademen, I. Ger.] 1. To ſound the depth of water. 
2. To penetrate or diſcover the intentions or deſign of any one. See 
To Far non. 

Fab, adj. ſeeming to fade, appearing faded, or decayed in co- 
Tour. 

F cal. Matter {in medicine] the faces or excrements voided by 
tool. 

Fe cts, Lat. the grounds or ſettlings of any liquor or metal; dregs, 
droſs; alio the excrements. | 

Fats [with chemiſts] the groſs ſubſtance, dregs, ſettlings or im- 
puritics which ſettle after fermentation, or remain after the purer, 
more volatile and fluid parts have been ſeparated by diftillation, eva- 
poration, decantation, &c. 

Fx cu, Lat. 1. Small dregs or flying lees. 2. The duſt that 
ſinks in the preſſing of ſome plants, as in aurum, briony, c. 3. A 
fort of white powder made of certain green roots, waſhed and prepared, 
whick, if beaten with a little water, and ſtrained, will fink 
to the bottom of the veſſel, and is to be afterwards lightly dried. 

F:t'xza, a city and biſhop's ſee of Italy, in the pope's territories, 
about zo miles eaſt of Bologna. | 

To Fac, verb neut. | fatigo, Lat.] to become weary, to faint with 
wrarineſs. Creighton withheld his force till the Italian began to fag. 
Mac terxie's Lives. 

To Fac, verb act. Iwich the vulgar} to beat ſoundly. 

Faco'xa [in anatomy] a conglomerated gland, called alſo thymus. 

Fac exp [of fag and end, pe an, Sax. to join together] 1. The 
end of a web of cloth, . generally, fays Johnſon, made of coarſer 
materials. 2. The refuſe or meancr part of any thing. 

In the world's fo» cd | 
A nation lies. Fer Lac. | 

Fa'cor [ faget, Fr. faged, Wel. and Armor. feixe, Port.] 1. A 
bundle of ſticks or wood for fuel. Mitres or /agors have been the re- 
wards of different perſons. Watts. 2. A bundle of ſticks for any 
purpoſe in general. The black prince filled a ditch with agett. Ad. 
d:/on. 

Fagor a badge which in times of popery was worn on the ſleeve 
of the upper garments, by ſuch perſons who had recanted and ab- 
jured hereſy. Xo 

Facors [with military men] are ineffeftive perſons, who reccive 
no regular pay, nor do any _—_— duty ; but are hired occaſionally 
to appear at a muſter, and fill up tue companies, and hide the real 
deſiciencies thereof. | 

Faccor of ſteel, 120 pound weight. 

To Fa'cor, ver ad. [from the ſubſtantive] to tie up, to bundle 
t-gether. Fagsted his notions as they fell. Dryden. 

10 Feger a Perſon, is to bind him hand and foot. 
phraſe. 


A low 


Facorei'TiCunt, or . Lat. [of $»7S$- and =»gS-, Gr.] 


a kind of grain, 8 * . | 

Fa'coTTED, part. f:/. of to faget , Fr.] 1. Tied up in a 
bundle. 2. 2 hand and FLA 8 : 

Fagn1 T1'0, Tt. [in muſic books] a ſingle curtail, a muſical inſtru- 
ment, ſomewhat like a bailoon. | 

Faco 1To, It. a double or baſs curtail. 

Favs, Lat. [with botaniſts] the beech tree. 

To Fate , or To Friex | feindre, Fr. frgir, Sp. of fngere, Lat.] 
to make a ſhew of, to . See To Frrcsx. 

To Fart, ub neut. | faillir, Fr. fullare or fallire, It. faltar, Sp. 
of falle, Lat. ſaelen. Du. ſehlen, Ger. fetla, Su. faein, Wel. Pezron) 
1. To come ſhort of, to be deficient, not to be equal to demand or 
uſe. Credit and money foil. Locke. 2. To be extinct, to ceaſe to be 
produced. The faithful faz/ from among the children of men. P/alms. 
3. To ceaſe, to periſh, to be loſt. Leſt the remembrance of his 
grief ſhould fail. Add ſor. 4. To die, to loſe life. They all ſhall 
rail together. Iſaiah. 5. To fink, to languiſh through reſiſtance. 
The ſpirit ſhould fail before me. Iſeiab. 6. To decay, to languiſh. 
Mine eyes 2 Pjalms. 7. To mils, not to produce the deſired 
efect; with of before the thing miſtcd. A cauſe which ſeldom failerh 
the effect. Bacen. 8. "Vo mils, not to ſucceed in a deſign. Have 
tutled in their deſign. adiſon. 9. To be deficient in duty; with 
„ To fulfil God's commands, and repent as often as you , of it. 

Wi te. | 

To Fart. in the world, to break, to turn bankrupt. 

To Far, verb af. 1. To deſert, not to continue to ſupply. 
Mens hearts failing them for fear. St. Luke. 2. To neglect, to omit 
to help. Nature fails us in no needſul thing. Davies. 3. To omit, 
not to perform. Th' inventive God who never fails his part. Dryden. 
4. To be wanting to. There ſhall not ui thee a man on the 
throne. 1 Aags. b) 1. Miſ 3 | 

Fail, ah. { from the verb] 1. Miſcarriage, un Je * 
Omitiion, Wi ance. Without fail. Joſhua. 3. Deficience, 
want. 4. Death, extinction. | | 

Grounded he his crown | 

D pon our fail. Shakeſjeare. 

Far'tixG, part. ac. of to fail; which ſee [of faillant, Fr. fallens, 
Lat.] diſappointing, fruſtrating; alſo doing amiſs, offending. 

Faiilxc, ſabſt. [of fail] deficiency, lapſe, not an atrocious fault. 
Many failings and lapſes to lament. Rogers. 

Failixc of Record [in law] is when the defendant having a day 
to prove a matter by record, he fails, or elſe brings in ſuch an one, 
which is no bar to the action. 

Farttts {in French heraldry] a term uſed to denote ſome failure 
or fraction in an ordinary, as if it were broken, or a ſplinter taken 
from it. | 

Failure [of fail. feel, Su. fehler, Ger.) 1. A flight fault, a lapſe. 
2. Deficience, ceaſing. An univerſal fa:/ure and want of ſprings. 
1 -+crard, z. Omitlion, flip. Failure of memory. South. 

Faix, adj [yœgen, Sax.] 1. Glad, cheerful, This ſenſe is till 
retained in Scotland. My lips will be fain when I ſing unto thee. 
(Cymmon Prayer. 2. Forced, compelled. [This ſenſe to have 
ain from the miſlake of the original ſignification in ſome ambi- 
guous expreſſions : as, I was fain to do this, would equally ſuit with 


FAI 
the reſt of the ſentence, whether it was underſtood to mean, I was 
compell-4, or I was glad, to do it for fear of worſe. Thus the 
primary meaning ſeems to have been early loft. } The learned Caſtalio 
1 fain to 8 —＋ at Baſle to keep him ſelf from ſtarving. Lecter. 
ans, adv. from the adjective) gladly, very deſirouſly. 7 
fain die a dry — —— ne, d : e 

To Faix, verb neuf. to with fondly. Faining eye. Serge. 

FartT, adj. { fane, Fr] i. Weak, feeble. Rendered faint and ſluggihh. 
Temple. 2. Not bright, not firiking. A faire dark colour. Nex: pix. 
3. Not loud, not piercing. The found grew fainter. Bale. 4. Fee 
ble of body, weak in firength. Faint with thirſt. Rambler. 5. Cow- 
ardly, not vigorous, not ardent. Faint heart never won fair lady. 
Camden. 6. Dejected. diſpirited. Leſt ye be weary and faint in 
your minds. Here; 7. Not actire, not vigorous, flack. I ic 
faint proſecution of the war. Davies. 

To Fsixr, verb nent. [of fancr, Fr. to cauſe to decay] 1. To grow 
low ſpirited. Leſt they faizt at the ſad ſentence rigorouſly urg d. 
Milton. 2. To decay, to waſte away quickly. Figures in tlie gilc cd 
Clouds, while we gaze upon them, /aint before the eye. Pepe. 2. 
To fink motionleſs and ſenſeleſs. to loſe the animal functions for a time, 
to ſwoon. Ready to faint with faſting. 1 Aaccabees. 4. To giow 
feeble. It will faint and loſe firength. Racer. 

To Farxr, ger ad. to depreſs, to enfecble : a word little in uſe. 
It faint; me. S hakeſprare. | 

FarxT 42/0 {in law] is ſuch an one, as that though the word; 
of the writ are true, yet, for certain cauſes, there is no title to recover 
thereby; whereas, in a f:lſe action, the words of the writ are falie. 

; F-ixT heart never won fair lady. 

This proverb animates to conſt -ncy and reſolution in any honour- 
able undertaking; having a more extenfive view than the courting of 
a miſtreſs. It intimates the injurioutneſ+ of being low ſpirited and de- 
ſpairing, in that a dejection of mind will, in al obebilley, fluſira:e 

e ſucceſs: for that deſpair is the parent of ruin; in that it diſpirite a 
man, and erfecbles or exerwvates his whole forces. Le connrd n'aura 
belle amic, ſay the French. And indeed a low ſpirited perſon, who 
is terriſied with diſappointments and difficulties, is as unfit for arms 
as amours ; nay, civil a#airs too. But courage, on the other hang, 
makes diflicultics, which to appearance at firit ſeem unſurmountable, 
give way; for, audentes fortuna jut, as ſay the Romans; when, 
e-contra, A Gt 74; b: art; avi; el: TgoTaicz, &c. ſay the Grecks. 

FaixT-HEA'RTED {of faint and heart, faner or wain, Fr. of varus, 
Lat. and heopx, Sax.] void of courage, cowardly, caſily depreſſed. 
Fainthearted cowards. Koller. 

FaixT-HEARTEDLY, adv. {of faint-bearte.!] in a cowardly timo- 
rous manner. | 
. 1 kA aTTDxrss {of faint-!carted)] want of courage, coward- 

ineſs. 
5 Fai'xTiXG, /bft. [from faint) temporary loſs of animal motion, 
wooning. 

Far'xTisnNtss [of faint] weakneſs in a ſlight degree, beginnin 
weakneſs. Faintihorels and * r * 5 

Fai'xTLING, adi. [of faint] timorous. A burleſque or low word. 
A failing filly creature. Arbutlnot. 

Far'xTLY, adv. [of faint] 1. Feebly, languidly. Will f:iz:4 burn. 
Hale. 2. Not in lively colours. The lines, though touch'd but 
faintly, are drawn right. Pope. 3. Without force of repreſentation. 
Confuſed idea repreſents the object faintly. Lecte. 4. Without 
ſtrength of body. He faintly licks his prey. Drzden. 5. Without 
vigour or activity. Faintly beſiege us one hour in a month. Shate- 


 Jpeare. 6. Timorouſly, dejectedly. He faintly now declines the fa- 


tal ſtrife. Denham. 

Far'xTNEss [of faint] 1. Weakneſs, lowneſs or ſinking of the ani- 
mal ſpirits; feebleneſs, want of ftrength. Languiſhing faizrze/;. 
Healer. 2. Want of vigour, inactivity. Faintneſs in following. 
Spen/er. 3. Timoroutoets dejection, cowardice. The faintne/s of 
my — heart. Shakeſpeare. 4. [Spoken of colours] not deep 
or ſtrong. | 

FaixT-v1'ston [in optics] is when a few rays make up one 
pencil; and though this may be diſtin, yet it is obſcure and dark, 
at leaſt not ſo bright and ſtrong, as if a great number of rays met 


ether. 
aixTs [with diſtillers] all that runs after the proof is drawn off, 


| where the proportion of water is much greater than of the totally in- 


flammable ſpirit. ES 

Fa'txTY, adj. [of faint] weak, languid, enfeebled. The fainty 
knights were ſcorch d. Dryden. 

Fair, ag. [pexen, Sax.] 1. Beautiful, handſome. Fair ſeems, in 

common acceptation, to be reſtrained, when applied to women, to 
the beauty of the face. A /air woman to look upon. Geneſis. 2. Clear- 
ſkinned, not black, not brown, u hite in the complexion. The nor- 
thern people large and fair complexioned. Hale. 3. Clear, pure ; 
as fair water. 4. Upright, honeſt, juſt in dealing, not practiſing any 
fraudulent or inſidious means. The rogue and fool by fits are ſair and 
wiſe. Pope. 5. Pleaſing to the eye, beautiful in general. Fair in 
his greatneſs and in the length of his branches. Exzekie/. 5. Not 
cloudy, foul or tempeſtuous. The weather was very fair. Clarendon. 
6. Favourable, proſperous ; as, a fair wind. 7. Likely to ſucceed. 
In a fair way to have enlarged. Raleigh. 8. Equal, juſt. Fair and 
honourable couditions of peace. Clarendon. 9. Not effected by any 
inſidious or frandulent means, not foul. Died a fair and natural 
death. Temple. 10. Open, direct. Fair in fight, full in a line. 
Dryden. 11. Gentle, not compulſory. By fair means. Hudibras. 
12. Mild, not rigid, not ſevere. A fair diſmiſſion. Milton. 13. 
Pleaſing, civil. Fair words. L'Eftrange. 14. Equitable, not inju- 
rious. His doom is fair. Milton. 15. Commodious caſy. A ſtand 
where you may make the faire ſhoot. Shakeſpeare. | 

Fair words will not make the pot boil. or 
Faiz words butter no perſnips. 
V. Fair <vords will not fill the BeLLY. See under BELLY. 
Faik and ſoftly goes far. 

Fair, adv. [from the adjective] 1. Gently, decently, not violent- 
ly. He /air and ſoftly goes. Locke. 2. Civilly, complaiſantly. 
One ſpoke him fair. L'Eftrange. 3. Happily, facceſstally. — 4 
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befal thee. Shak-/peare. 4. On good terms. To keep fair with 
the world. Carer. 
Faik and ſoftly goes far. 

Fr. Pas & pas on wa {en dein. (Step by ſtep, or by degrees, goes far, 
or holds out longeſt.) '1 he Italians ah; cr wa ian we far. (He 
that goes ſoftly goes ſafely.) We iy lit.ewile, „% fire makes ſeceet 
malt. The Lat. fay; fat eie, ff fat rome; ard fo the Fr. ce g off 
bien fait oft tozjours die tot fait. (| hat which is well done, is always 
ſoon enough done.) The Lat. ſaß n {eice. The Sp. as the Fr. 
peiſſa paſo van a /exos. They explain one anotuer. 

Fai, fag dire, Fr. feriz, Lat. fera, I. holidays on which 
fairs were uſually kept, or of forum, Lat. a market! an annual or ge- 
neral market for a city or town, a tiateu iueeti „ tor buyers and ſel- 
lers, a time for traffic more frequented than a market. t he privilege 
of holding fairs in England is granted by the king. They traded in 
thy fairs. Exzekiel. 

To come a day after the Fain. | 
Lat. Poſt feſtum venire. Gr. Karon rug tefruc men. Fr. vet apres 
la fete. It. wenire alli ſcorcis della fiera. G ncrally ipoken to tuoſe 
who come too late to partake of a thing they had in vicw ; or to thoſe 
who ſpeak of a thing when it is paſt remedy. | 

Fat“ rob, a market town of Glouceſterſhirs, 78 miles from 
London. It has its name from its old ford over the Coln {a little 
above its influx into the Thames) over which it has now two fair 
bridges. 

Fa'tzixG [of fair, En. ane foire, Fr.] a preſent buught and given 
at a fair. 

How pedlars ſtalls with glit: ring toys are laid, 
The various /airirgs of tac country maid. Gay. 

Fa"ixLY, adv. [of fair} 1. Honeſtly, juſtly, without fraud or 
ſtift. The whole body of tie people are fairly repreſented. Sevift. 
2. Beautifully; as, a manlion fairly fituated. 3. Commodioully, 
ſuitably to any purpoſe. 8 

Wichin a trading town they long abide. 

Full Fair iy fituate on a haven o ide. Dryden. 
4g. Ingenuoully, openly, plainly. 

Ihe ſtage how lootely does Aſtræa tread, 

Who fairly puts all characters to bed. Pepe. 
5. Candidly, without timiftrous interpretation. 

| interpret /air/y your deſign. Dryer. | 
6. Without violence to right reaton. May be fairly deduced from 
him. Drzdez. 7. Without blots or bluris. In a fet hand fairly is 
engroſs d. Shzkefpeare. 8. Completely, without difhciency. All 
this they /airly overcame. Sper/er. | 

Fa'txxtss [of Fægerne fre, Sax.] 1. Beauty, clearneſs of com- 
22 in oppoſicion to ſwarthinefs ; eley,arce of form. I hat made 

fairneſs much the fairer. Sidney. 2. Honeſty, candour, ingen- 
uity. 
in this conduct. Atterbury. 

Fa'1R-PLEADING, a writ upon the ſtatute of Marlborough, whereby 
it is provided, that no fines ſhall be taken of any min for uot pleading 
fairly, or to the purpoſe. | 

Fa'is-sPOkEx [of fair and ſeten, of ſpeak] artful. A marvellous 
air-ſpoken man. Hooker. | 

Fa'tey, faft. [ſome derive the name of penhth, Sax. a ſpirit, and 
others from /ee or pbee, Fr. a terrible elf; but Skinner of panan, Sax. to go 
or gad about; and Minſhew from daerlick, Du. terrible; but Caſaubon 
of pie, Gr. fawns. 1b «ga terra fit & pia Macedonum dialecto, unde wi; 

& Romanis inferi, qui Scoto Saxombu- dicun! ur feries, aaſtratigue vulgo cor- 
ruptius fairies xaTaxomu Says; ive dit manes. Baxcer's Gleffary.] 1. A 
kind of genii, or imaginary deities, a ſurt of little diminutive elves or 
= in human ſhape, fabled to haunt houſes in companies, to reward 
c ineſs, to dance and revel in meadows in the night time; and, 
according to the tales of old women in old time, play a thouſand freak- 
ith pranks. Some ſuppoſe them to be an intermediate kind of beings, 
neither gods nor angels, nor men nor dzviis. They are of oriental 
extraction ; and the notion of them ſeems to have been firit intro- 
duced by the Perſians and Arabs, whoſe hiſtory and religion abounds 
with tales of fairies and dragons. The Perſians call them fer: ; and 

the Arabs gizn; who ſuppoſe them to inhabit a peculiar country, 
which they call Giuniſtan, and we Fairy-land. Yet they have ſet 


up the geri as partners with God, [i. c. as object, of wwarfoip in con- 


junction with him] altho' he created them, aud they have falſely at- 
tributed to him in, and daughters.” Sales Conax, chap. 6. p. 109. 
Upon which pailage that judicious tranſlator h.is the following note. 

[ Genii] this word ſignifies properly the 2e-::5 Of rational and inv 

e beings, whither angels, devils, or that 1 TEKMEDIATE ſpecies, 
uſually call'd gerii.” And the 724 chap. entitled. the gemi reveal d 
at Mecca, begias thus. Say, it has been reveal'd to me that a com- 
pany of genii attentively heard me reading the Cor ax, and faid, ve- 
rily we have heard an azmiralte diſcourſe, which directeth unto the 
right inſtitution ; wherefore we believe therein, and we will by no 
means a//cciate any other with our Loxp: He (may the majcity of 


our Lord be exalted !) has taken no wife, nor bath He begotten any | 


iſſue; yet the fooliih among us [v:iz. EGI. or that ArSTATE ge- 
wins Which we call the dew/} hath ſpoken that which is extremely 
falſe of Gop : but we verily thought, that neither man nor genius 
would by any mean have uttered a lye concerning Gop.” Sale 

Ceran. p. 468. Sec Cava [or CaapBa] Dirie and Faith com- 
ared. 

. An elf, a hag. 3. An Enchaatreis. 

To this great /i.ry commend thy acts, 
Make her thanks bleis thee. Shakeſpeare. 

Faris x, adj}. (from the fubit.] 1. Given by fairies. Such bor- 
row'd wealth, like fairy money. Lede. 2. Belonging to fairies, 
Inis is the fairy land. Shatr/peare. 

Fai'ty Circle, or Fairy Ring, an appearance pretty frequently 
ſeen in the fields, &c. being a kind of round, ſuppoſed by the vulgar 
to be traced by fairics in their dances. There ate two forts of theie 
rings or circles; one of them is about ſeven or eight yards in diameter, 
being a round bare path about a foot in breadth, having green graſs in 
the middle; the other i» of di(Ferent fizes, bring encompalied with 
a circumference of graſs, much fielker and grecuer than that in the 
middle. 

N 49. 


3. Juſtneſs, equity in dealing. Liule of goodneſs or farrne/s 


ſhip} a horſe is ſaid to 
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The philoſophers ſuppoſe theſe rings to be made by lightening 
and this opinion ſeems to be confirmed, in that they are molt fle- 
quently found after ſtorms, and the colour and brittlenct; of the graily 
roots is a further confirmation, | 

The fecond kind of circle they ſuppoſe to riſe originally from tlie 
firſt, in that the graſs that had been burnt up by lightening, uſually 
grows more plentiful afterwards; ſome authors fay, that theſe fairy 
rings are formed by ants; theſe inſets being ſomeumes tound tra- 
velling in troops therein. 

Fals v Sparks, an appearance often ſcen on clothes in the niglit, 
ſhell hre. 

Faik x Store [of fal and /21.-} it is found in gravel pits, being 
of an hemiſpherical hgure, hath tive double lines arifing from thc 
cen re of its bali, which mcet in the pole. Brown uſes it. 

F arT, Fr. a ta&, deed, or action. 

Farr, Fr. [in common law] a deed or writing ſealed and deli- 
vered, to teitily ai.d prove the agreement of the parties, whoſe deed 
Ae. and conſiſts of three Principal points, writing, ſealing and de- 

ery. 

Faru [fies. Lat. for, Fr. fede, It. fe, Sp. and Port.] 1. Belief, an 

aſſent of the mind to fu.ch matters, the authority of which depends 
upon teitmony, whether 4 cope or Ham,; and thramectines it ſionifes 
an aſſent to a propoſition, th truth of which is demon ted to us b 
the LIGHT OF NATURE, and juit exerciſe of REA G Otheraifs 
what moll we make of that a wtion of t. Pa.? © He tht cometh 
to Cop, muit Gelerve that He 1, and is a jul KEW ary, t A there 
that diligently ſeek him.” Or that of St. James? © Thou bei cnt 
that God is one, (in the original, g, ONE SINGLE PERS2N] thou 
doeſt well; the devils believe {as much] and tremble. 2. A mutt in 
the honeſty and veracity of anvther. 3. Reli f of the revealed trut's 
of religion. Faith it it have not works is dead. Sr. James. 4. The 
ſyſtem of reve2lcd truths held by the Chriſtian church, the credenda. 
This is the catholic r Common Prazer. 5. | ruſt in God. Faith 
is an entire dependence upon the truth, power, juſtice and mercy of 
God. Srift. 6. Tenet held. = 

Which to believe of ker | 9 

Muſt be a f-:th that reaton without miracle 

Should never plant in me. Shateſpeare. ; 

7. Fidelity, firm and unſhaken adherence. Her „th to me re 
mains. Ain. 8. Hunour, focial confidence. I have broke my 
ſouth with injur'd Palamon. Ded. 4. Sincerity, honeſty, vera- 
city. In good gt, in mere verity. Shakeſpeare. 10. Promiie 
given. | 5 

I have been furſworn 

In breaking faith with Jula. Shakefeare. 

Confrifien of Fin, a creed or formula, containing all thoſe arti- 
cles, the belict whereof i accounted ueceIHHar tofelvation. Sec Uni tw 

Fattn-ExEACi [of forth and breach} breach of fidelity, dilloyaly. 
perfidy. Now minuicis revolts upbraid his faith-breach. Shake- 
Jpeare. | 

Fatrurty, . [of fuith} honelt, ſincete: now obſolete. Make 
thy words fairb'd. Shakeſpeare. | 

{be alrurus {with divizes] believe:s cndued with faving faith. 

Farriutur {of faith and fu, En. fricide, Fr. j<dele, It. fiel, Sp. and 
Port. Vie, Lat.] 1. Honeſt, upright, not fraudulent. Moſes is 
fai:hfa! iu all mine houſe. Nambers. 2. Since, obſervant of com- 
pact or promile. Faithful to his word. Dryden. 3. Truily, loyal, 
true o the allegiance or duty profeſied. | 

Among the faithlefs, faithful only he. Milton. 


4. Firm in adherence to the truth of religion. Be thou fait! ful unto 


death. Revelations. 

FaiTHFULLY, adv. [of faithfu!] 1. Honeſtly, without fraud c: 
* They ſuppole the nature of things to be truly and fart - 
Fully hgniked by their names. South. 2. Sincerely, with ſtrong pro- 
miles. He did faithfully promiſe. Bacon. 3. Trultily, with ſtrict 
adherence to allegiance and duty. Followed hott: mn tunes forthe 
fully. Shakeſyeare. 4. Without failu;c of perfortaance, exactly, 
Faithfully my aſt deſires fulfil. Dryden. 5. Wien firm belief in 72- 
ligion. 6. With full confidence in God. 7. In Shakeſpeare, ac- 
cording to Warburton, fervently ; perhaps rather contdently, ſteadi - 
ly. Fe hnſar.. : 

If his occaſions were not virtuous | 

I ſhould not urge it half fo farrhfully. Shok- prove. | | 
Falirurulxres [of faithful) i. | ruttineſs. adherence to duty, 
loyalty. The ſame zeal and faithfulne/s continues in your blood, 


- which animated one of your anceſtors to ſacrifice his lite in the \ — 


for his ſovereign. Dryden. 2. Veracity, ſincerity, honeſty. 
is no faithfulneſ; in your mouth. % ms. | 
Farrirulxtss {in Gad] is a communicable attribute, and means 
an exact correſpondence between his word and his mind, and of con- 
ſequence between his word and the truth and reality of things; eſpe- 
cially in regard to any promiſes he has made, in which there is an ob- 
ligation of juſtice added to his word. = 
Fa"tTHLESs, adj. 1. Being without belief in the revealed truths of 
religion, unconverted, unbcheving. Believe we, or be we as yet 


faithlefs., Hocker. 2. Not to be truſted, inſincere, perſidious, not 
true to duty, profeſſion, or promiſe. A molt unnatural and ,. 
ſervice. Shakeſpeare. 


Fa'rtTHLEssxtss [of faithle{;] 1. Unbclief, as to revealed religion 
2. Infincerity, treachery, perhdy. | 
Fa'rror | faitard, Fr.] a ſcoundrel, a mean fellow, a policoun; 
an obſolete word. Falſe faitewr. Spenſer. | 
Fa'x1rs, or Fa'QUERs, a fort of dervices or Mahomctan religious 
men, who travel the country and live on alms. Sce Dexvise. 
Fake, or Fack [ſea term] one circle or roll of a cable oi rope 
quoiled up round. 
Fa'KENUAu, a market town of Norfolk, 18 miles from Nox ich, 
and 110 from London. 
FaLa'xcoss [(with oculiſts] a certain diſeaſe about the eyes, 
Fala'sta, or Fata'zia [in old recorcs] a ficep bank, hill. or 
ſhore by the ſca-hide. 
Farca'pe, Fr. [ falcis, gen. of falx, Lat. a hook; in horſeman- 
3 8 wien he throws himſelf 1 
6 * 
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his haunches two or three times, as in very quick corvets, which is 
done in forming a ſtop, and half a ſtop ; ſo that a falcade is the ac- 
tion of the haunches aad of the legs, which bend very low, as in cor- 
vets, when a ſtop or half ſtop is made. | 

Fa".cateDd, adj. [ falcatus, Lat.] hooked, crooked, bowed or 
bended like a reaping hook; the enlightened part of the moon is ſaid 
to be falcated when ſhe moves from the conjunction to the oppoſition, 
that is, from the new moon to the full; but from full to new again, 
the enlightened part appears gibbous, and the dark falkated. Harris. 

FaLica'Tiox. 1. The act of mowing or cutting with a bill or hook. 
2. Form like that of a reaping hook. A long falcation or forcipated 
tail. Brown. 

FalcaTu'ra [in old records] one day's mowing performed by 
an inferior _ as a cuſtomary ſervice due to his lord. 

Fa LON [ fauchon, Fr. enfis falcatus, Lat.] a kind of ſhort 
ſword, turning up ſomewhat like a hook, a cymeter. 

Falco | faulcon, Fr. falcone, It. halcen, Sp. falcam, Port. ales 
credo a roftro falcato five adunco, Lat. from the falcated or crooked bill. 
Johnſon. faick, Ger. all of faincho, Celt.] a fort of hawk about the 
bigneſs of a raven, trained for {| 


port. 
Farcox Gentle, a kind of hawk, fo called from its gentle diſpo- 


fition. 

Falcon [in gunnery] a ſmall piece of cannon, whoſe diameter at 
the bore is ——_ hr a quar er, 4 in length 3 and in 
weight 400 pound. Its charge of powder is a pound and a quarter, 
the ball 2 4. ax and 1-8th diameter, and in weight i pound 5 ounces, 


and its point blank ſhot go paces. 

Fa'tcoxer [ faulccnnicr, Fr. falconarizs, Lat.] one who looks after 
and manages hawks. f 

Falcoxe'r ¶ falconnette, Fr. with gunners] is a ſmall gun, about 
two inches diameter at the bore. Fa:corets other pieces to 
take the ftreights. Rei. | 

Fa'Lconny | fauconnerie, Fr. falcenarius, had pars Lat.] the art 
of keeping, training and managing of haw ks, 


training up birds of 


of [in old records] a ſheep-fold. 5 

 Fx'LDaGt | faiagium, barv. Lat.] the privilege which anciently ſe- 
veral lords relerved to themſelves, of ſetting up tolds for ſheep in any 
field within their manours, for the better manuring of them, and this 
not only with their own but their tenant: ſheep, which they called ect 
falde. This /a/dage in ſome places they call a foldcour/e or freeh: li, 
and in ſome old charters tis called faidcca, that is, /iLertas fhldæ, or 
faldagit. Harris. ; 5 i | | 

FALDFEE, a compoſition paid anciently by tenants for the privi- 
lege oi faldage. 5 | 

Fa'Ibixa, a fort of courſe cloth. 

Fa'.pispory [of alda, an hedge, and prop, Sax. a place] the 
throne or ſeat of the biſhop within the chapel. 

Fa'LvsTooL [of fald or fold, and fool) a kind of ftool placed at the 
ſouth tide of the altar, at which the kings of England kneel at their 
coronation. : 

Fa'lEra, a certain diſeaſe in hawks. | 

Farr [val, Du. fall, — Dan. and Su.] 1. The act of fal- 
ling or dropping from on high. 

* A — ing rock is plac d. 

| That promiſes a fail. Dryden. ; 
2. The act of tumbling from an erect poſture. His fall enrag'd him. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. A ſteep deſcent downwards; a declivity. Falls of 
bridges. Bacon. 4. Ruin, diffolution. 

Now ſhalt thou ſtand, tho* ſword, or time, or fire, 
Or zeal, more fierce than they, thy all conſpire. Denham. 

5. The violence ſuffered in dropping from on high. A fever or fall 
may take away my reaſon. Locke. 6. Death, overthrow, deſtruction. 
A great fall before our enemies. Judith, 7. Downfall, loſs of great- 
nef, ſtace of being depoſed from a high ſtation, degradation into mi- 
ſery or eanneſs. Her own hand- writing was there to bear teſtimony 
againſt her fall. Sidney. 8. Declenſion of greatneſs, power or dom1- 
nion. The fall of the Romans huge domimon. Hooker. 9. Decreaſe 
or diminution of price. The al, of our intereſt. Child. 10. Diminu- 
tion of ſound, cadence, cloſe of muſic. That ftrain again, it had a 
cying full. Shakeſpeare. 11. Caſcade, cataract, ruſh of water down 
a precipice. A plealing /all of water running violently. Wiſdem. 12. 
The outlet of a current into any other water. The fall of the Po into 
the gulph. Auen. 13. Fall ofthe leaf, autumn. How laſt fall he 
rais'd the weekly bills. Dryden. 14. Any thing that falls in great 
quantities, A great fall of rain. L'Ejirange. 15. The act of felling 
or cutting down; as, the full of timber. 7 ; 

Fart {with aſtiolologers] an eſſential debility in a planet, when it 
js oppoſite to the place of its exaltation. 

10 Fart, irreg. verb nent. FELL, irreg. pret. have FALLEN or FALN, 
teme. pret. FALN, FALLN OT FALLEN, irreg. part. paſſ. [pe allan, Sax. 
vallen, Du. fallen, Ger. falie, Dan. faida, du.] 1. To tumble down 
from an erect to a prone poſture. Saul ell all along on the earth. 
1 Samuel. 2. To drop from a higher place. The night fell upon me, 
Spectator. 3. To drop off, to be held on no longer. His chains fell 
off from his hands. At. 4. To deſcend downwards. Their parts 
glide and fail off any way. Burnet. 5. To drop ripe from the tree. 
As a falling fig from the fg-tree. Iſaiab. 6. To pals at the outlet as 
a river. To build his gallies on the Loire, and the rivers that fa// 
into it. Arbuthn:t. 7. To have fm tendency, to be deter- 
mined to ſome preciſe direction. That the centre of gravity may fall 
on the foot they ſtand on. Cheyne. 8. To apoſtatize, to depart from 
faith or goodneſs. 'To waver or fall off, and join with idols. Milton. 
9. To die by violence. They sl; all /a before you by the ſword. Le- 
witicus. 10. To come to a ſudden end. The greatneſs of theſe lords 
ſuddenly fell and vaniſhed. Dies. 11. Jo be d from great - 
neſs, to link into meanneſs, diſgrace, or ſudden miſery. They ſhall 


fall among them that fall. Jeremiah. 12. To decline from power, 


to be overthrown. PS 

Heaven and earth will witneſs, 

If Rome mult /all, tnat we are innocent. Addifon. 
13. To enter into a fate worſe than the former. Fallen into great in- 
conveniencies. Dryden. 14. To come into — ſtate of weakneſs, ter- 
ror, or mitery. Learned men could fa// into fo great abſurdity. Adai- 


fin. 15. Jo abate, to decrcaile, to be diminithed. The as fell to 


FAL 


two ounces. Arbathnzt. 16. To ebb, to grow ſhallow. 
creaſe in value. The price of corn falleth. Carew. 
not to amount to the full. Revenue doth fa under computation. 
Bacen. 19. To be rejected, to become null. 'This book muſt land 
or fail. Locke. 20. To decline from violence to calmneſs, from in- 
tenſeneſs to remiſſneſs. At length her fury fell. Dryden. 21. To en- 
ter into any new ſtate of body or mind. She ell diftrated. Temple 
22. To fink into an air of diſcontent or dejection. Let not thy coun 
tenance fall. Judith. 23. To fink below ſomething elſe in compari. 
ſon. Finding this fame all ſhort of truth. I aller. 24. To happen, 
to befal. Such things do fall ſcarce once in many Hooker. 2;. 
To come by chance, to ” on. The Romans f7// upon this model 
by chance. Sr. 25. To come in a ſtated method. It does not 
Fall within my iubje&. Felt. 27. To come unexpectedly. We el 
into a very pleaſing walk. Aue. 28. To begin any thing with ar- 
dour and great carnettne!s. They fell to blows. L'Efirange. 29. To 
handle directly. We muſt immediately fall into our ſubject. diddi/on. 
39. To come vindictively as a puniſhment. There ll wrath for it 
agaialt Iſrael. 2 Chronicles. 31. To come by any miſchance to a new 
flefſor. Could not well brook that his province ſhould fel into their 
ands. Krallen. 32. To drop, to paſs by careleſneſs or impudence. 
Some expreſſions fall from him S=vift. 33. To come irreſiilibly. 
Fear fell on them all. A. 34. To me any one's property by 
lot, chance, inheritance, or any other way. All the lands which will 
ali to her Miajeity. Sefer. 35. To langrith, to grow faint. Their 
hopes or fears tor the common cauſe roſe or fel/ with your lordſhip's - 
tereſt. 44/57. 56. To be born, to be yeaned. bs at their 
firit falling. Mortimer. 37. To fall az:ay; to grow lean. Ina Lent 
diet people commonly rl azvay. Arluthnot. 38. To fall azay ; to 
revolt, to change or call off allegiance. The fugitives fel acvax to the 
king. 2 King:. 39. Ts fall away ; to apoſtatize, to fink into wicked- 


17. To de- 
18. To fink, 


_nefs. Thele for a waile believe, and in time of temptation fall a=: a; . 


Se. Luke. 40. T: fail array; to periſh, to be loſt. Fall atay into 
nothing, almoſt as ſoon as it is created. Addiſon. 41. To fall auer: 
to decline gradually, to fade, to languihh. In a curious brede of nce- 
dle-work, one colour 7 array by „and another riſes in- 
ſenſibly. daun. 42. To /ali back ; to fail of a purpoſe or promiſc. 
Often fallen huck from our reſolutions. Taylor. 43. To fall tack, to 
recede, to give way. 44. Je ll down [down is ſometimes added to 
fail, tho' it adds little to the ligniſication] to proſtrate one's ſelf in 
adoration. All kings ſhall fa dozen before him. Pſalms. 45. To 


fall dme; to fink, not to tiand. As ſhe was f. ing ſhe fell down 
for faintneſs. Ejiber. 46. To fall dawn; to in ſupplication. 


They ſtall fa'l 4xrr unto thee. aiab. 47. To fall from, to revolt, 
to depart from adherence. Fell by degrees frem the king of England. 
Haaywart. 48. To fall in ; to concur, to coincide with. Any fingle 
paper that falls in with the popular taſte. Addiſon. 49. To fall in 
(or to agree) with one, 50. To fall in; to comply, to yield to. A 
ſovercign prone to fall in with all the turns. Addijon. 5 . To fall 
of; to ſeparate, to be broken. Friendſhip falls of. Sate arc. 
52. To full :f; to periſh, to die away, to become obſolete. Words 
are continually failing off thro' difule. Felton. 53. To fall off; io 
apoſlatize, to revolt, to forſake. They did then fall of and forſake 
hin. Hayward. 54. To fall on; to begin eagerly to do any thing, 
Fall on, and try thy appetite to eat. Dryden. 55. To fall on; to begin 
the attack, to make an aſſault. To have fallen foul on prieſthood. 
Dryden. 56. To fall er; to revolt, to deſert from one ſide to the 
other. Doſt thou now fall over to my foes? Shakeſpeare. 57. To 
Fall cat; to quarrel, to contentious, to jangle and jarr. ſirens 
thing can make us Fall cut. Addiſen. 58. To fall ont; to , to 
come to paſs. It ſo falleth out. Hooker. 59. To fall to; to begin 
eagerly to eat. Fall to with eager joy on homely food. Dryden. 
60. To fall; to apply one's ſelf to. They fell es raiſing money. 
Clarendon. 61. To fall under; to be ſubje to, to become the object 
of. Fall under our deliberation. Taylor. 62. To fall under ; to be 
ranged or recken'd with. Fall under that claſs of poetry. Addi/or. 
63. To fall vp; to attack, invade, or aſſault. Man falls upon every 
thing that comes in his way. Add:ſon. 64. To fall upon; to attempt. 
To all upon nice phil ical diſquiſitions. Holder. 65. To fall 

nan; to ruſh againit. We are falling foul ape one another. Adei/cr. 
This is one of thoſe words of which it is very difficult to aſcer- 
tain or detail the full ſigniſication. It retains, in moſt of its ſenſes, 
ſome part of its primitive meaning, and implies, eicher literally or fi- 

guratively, de/cent, violence, or /uddenne/s. In many of its ſenſes it is 

ſed to ri/e ; but, in others, has no count or correlative. 

To FALL, verb af. 1. To drop or let fall any thing. Unuſyal. 
To fall this argument. Dryden. 2. Io fink or depreſs any thing; as, 
to raiſe or fall his voice. 3. To diminith a thing in value, to let it fink 
in price. You a the d you of your native commodities. Locke. 4. 
To yean, to bring forth as an ewe in yeaning time. Fall party- 
colour d lambs. Shakeſpeare. 

It a man once FALL, ali will tread on him. 

The Fr. ſay; Quand Parbre oft à terre, tout le monde court aux 
branches. (When the tree is fallen, every one will have a ſhare of the 
branches.) The It. A caneche invecchia la wolpi gli piſcia adofſs. 
See To put a good ſace on a bad game, under Face. | 

To Far Off, [a fea term] is when a ſhip under fail, keeps not ſo 
near the wind as ſhe ſhould they fav, /e falls off. 

Taile Fair [with ſailors] is that part of a rope of a takle which is 


haled by them. 
py my, ] a word of command from him that 

cons the ſhip, ſignifies as much as keep the ſhip near the wind. 
Fal [with ſhipwrights] a ſhip is ſaid to have a fall or ſeveral falls, 

when one part of the deck is raiſed higher, or ſome parts have riſings 


more than others. 
Land Fal [a ſea term] as, @ good landfall, is when a ſhip makes 
or ſees the lan , or ing to her reckoning. 


ſhe ex 
FaLr a'crovs, adj. — Fr. fallace, It. fallax, Lat.] 1. De- 
ceitful, mocking expectation. Fallacions fruit, fallacious hope. Mil- 
ton. 2. Producing miſtake, ſophiſtical. It is never uied of perſons 


but of things, as writings, propoſitions, &c. 'I'hings actually falſe 

and fa/lacious. South. ; 
FaLLa'ciovsi.y, adv. [of fallacions] deceitfully, ſophiſtically, with 

unſound reaſoning. How falleciou/;; 

Addiſon. 


© author has flated the caſe. 
FaL- 


FAL 
FaLia"croussEss {of fallacious] deceitfulneſs, tendency to deceive, 
inconcluſiveneſs. 
Fa'LLacy [ falacia, Sp. fallacia, It. and Lat. fallace, Fr.] deceit, 
craft, a deception or falſe appearance. 
Fartacr [with logicians] a propoſition framed with an intention 
to deceive, le a logical artifice. By a 
fallacy of argument. Sidney. 
FaLLiB!'LITY, or FA'LLIBLENESS [of fallible} liableneſs to err, un- 
inty. 
Fa'LLIixG, ſabf. [of fall] indentings or depreſſions, oppoſed to 
_— he ieveral pron inencies and faltings in the features. 
Adi ſon. 
Fa'tLinLE [ fallibile, It. falible, Sp. of fallbilis, Lat.] that may 
err, liable to be deceived. | 
Fa"'LLInG Eu [in horſes] a diſtemper. 
FaLLinG Sickneſs. See Eeilersy. 
FaLLYx, or Fa'Lten. See To Fair. | 
FaLiLo'Pian Tubes [in anatomy] two duRts ariſing from the womb, 
one on each fide of the fundus thereof, and then extended to the ova- 
ries ; having a confiderable ſha e in the affair of conceprion, fo named 
from Fallopius, their firſt diſcoverer. Ihe reader ill find a good 
_ draught of theſe TUBEs, and their z/e deicribed, in BotrnHaave's Occo- 
nomia Animal. Ex EIS Tabulis Ilaſtrat. Ed. Lond. p. 157. And as 
to their uſe, it is well known, from aratemica/ diſſection, that the two 
broad ligaments of the womb are only a production or continuation of 
the peritoneum from the ſides of the womb ; to which ligaments the 
evaria are faiten'd at one end, and the FaLLoyiax runs run along 
the other; they riſe from the b:22om of the womb by a narrow begin- 
ning, and dilate in form of a tramfet (a circuu. ſtance which explains 
their etymology) to their extremities ; where they are contracted again 
into a {mall orifice, from whoſe circumference they dilate into a pretty 
broad membrane, which looks as if it were torn at its edges. By this 
membrane and its fmbriz the Fartoprianx TuBEs (which ſtiſten and 


contract in the act of copulation) embrace the owvaria ; and — | 


the conception (as Boerhaave es) may take place wherever 
ſeed finds its proper receptacle, wiz. the owum or 
the cavity of the womb (in which caſe the e 
preſſion of the Fal LO aN TuBEs, is fo 


egg 3 Ww hether firſt in 
by the action and com- 
through their cavity into 


the womb) or zdly, if the ſeed ſhould meet the ovum in its paſſuge 


through the TUBE ; or 3dly, when the ſeed (as may ſometimes hap- 
pen) paſſes through the cen and through the Tues, and arrives at 
the ovarium itſelf : in whoſe bullulæ (while yet adbering to it) have 
the xn vos been found. Botxuaav. Occonom. Animal. Ed. Lond. 
. 156, 157. 
l 8 4j. [pale pe, Sax. fahl, Ger.] 1. Of a — paliſh- 
yellow colour, like that of a burnt brick, a deer-colour. A great 
park for red as well as fallin deer. Clarendon, 2. Unſowed, left to 
reſt after years of tillage. 7 to be ſo called from the colour of 
naked ground. The ridges of the fall;zv ficld lay traverſed. Hay- 
ard. 155 Plowed, but not ſowed, plowed, as prepared for a ſecond 
tilth. Her predeceſſors did but ſometimes caſt up the ground, and fo 
leaving it alla, it became quickly overgrown with weeds. Hoxel. 
4. Unplowed, uncultivated. | = 


— * and rank fumitory 
The | 3 
Doth root upon. Shakeſpeare. | 
5. Unoccupied, ected. Let the cauſe lie fallow. Hudibras. 


Farrow, ſubft. from the adj.] 1. G plowed in order to be 

ed again. The plowing of fallo:vs is a great benefit to land. 

ortimer.. 2. Ground lying at reſt, Around it fal/ows, meads and 
paſtures fair. Rowe. 

A FalLow Field [of pealga, Sax. an harrow] a field that has laid 

untilled or barren. | des = 
o FaLLow [of pealgian, Sax. to harrow] to prepare land by 
| ploughing, long before it is ploughed for ſowing. I he firſt /a/lowirg 
ought to be very ſhallow. Mortimer. 
| 5 — of alle] barrenneſs, exemption from bearing any 
Affects my mule now a chaſte fallowneſs. Donne. 
Falrlow Sauter, a bird. 

Fa'LwouTH, or Fa'LcyEsMoTuM [folcmore, Sax. ] either the 
county court or ſheriff's turn; alſo a general meeting of the people, to 
conſult about and order ſtate affairs. Ol re ords. | | 

Fa'LMuoTUM, 2 market and port town of Cornwal, fo called from 
its ſituation at the mouth of the Fale. It is 282 miles from London, 
and gives title of viſcount to the family of Boſcawen. 

Falx. See To Fair. | 

FaLsE, adj. Laux. fauſſe. Fr. falſe, It Sp. and Port. of fal, Lat. 
valſco, Du. „Ger. palpe, Sax falak, Dan. and Su.] 1. Untruc, 
not morally true, as expreſſing that which is not thought. "There are 
falſe witneſſes. L'Eftrange. 2. Not phyſically true, as conceiving that 
__ 5 

o can that {/e which every tong 
Of every mortal — affirms . 

3. Counterfeit, forged, hypocritical, not real. Falle tears true pity 
moves. Dryden. 4. Tre:cherous, unfaithful, deceitful. Turns fa/ſe 
unto him. Baron. 5. Suppoltititious, ſuccedaneous. Make a fe!/e 
bottom. Bacon. 6. Deceiving expectation. The ground is falſe un- 
der us. L'Eſtrange. 7. Nota 
my falſe French, in true Engliſh I love thee Kate. Shakeſprare. 8. 
Not honeſt, not juſt. Faſſe play. Deane. . In all theſe ſentes true 
is the word oppoſed. | 

Far.sz 4/arum [with military men] is ſometimes occaſioned by a 
fearful or negligent centinc!, and ſometimes deſignedly, to try the 
readineſs of ards. 

Farse Arms | in heraldry] are thoſe wherein the ſundamental rules 
of the art are not obſerved, as if metal be put on metal, and colour 

colour. 

Farsz Attack [in the art of war] a feigned attack, deſigned to 
cauſe the enemy to draw all their forces to one ſide, in order to favour 
them in making a real attack upon the other. 

Falsk Bray [in fx ſmall mount of earth four fathom 
wide, erected on a level round the foot of the 1ampar: on that fide to- 
wards the field, bordered with a parapet to defend the moat. 

Fals Claim in law! is when a man claims more than his due. 


able to rule or propriety. Fy upon 


FAL 


* Conception, a lump of ſhapeleſs fleſh, Sc. bred. in che 
Farr Flower (in botany] a flower which does not ſeem to produce 
any fruit, as thoſe of the hazel, mulberry, &c. alſo a flower that docs 
not riie from any embryo, or that does not knit like thoſe of the melon, 
cucumber, rc. 
Ferst Diamond, one that is counterfeited with glaſs. 
FaLst [mpriſenment, a treſpaſs by impriſoning a man without lawful 
— 4 alſo the name of a writ brought upon the commiliion of ſuch a 


Farse Keel [with ſhipwrights] a ſecond keel, ſometimes un- 
der the firſt to make ir — . the ſhip rolls too much Ws reaſon 
of the ſhallowneſs of her keel. 

Farst Maſter [in military aFairs) is when in the review of a troop 
of horſe or company of ſoot, ſuch men paſs who are not actually litted 
among the ſoldiers. 

Farst Quarter [with farricr:] a rift or crack in the hoof of a horſe, 
which is an unſound quarter, feeming as if it were a picce put in, and 
not Il catire. 

Faise Roof [with carpenters] is that parc of + houſe which is be- 
tween the roof and the covering. 

Farst Stem [of a ſhip] is % a te ſtem being to flat, another is 
faſtened to it, which makes her bear moe ſail, and rid more way. 

Fo Faise, terbadt. [from the a0j.} 1. To violate by failure of ve 
racity. 'Fhou e, hath thy faith with perjury. SD . 2. To de- 
cche. In his //ed fancy he her takes 

To be the fairelt wight that lived vet. Spexſer. | 
3. 1% balk, dcfeat, or ſhitr, as fencer., commonly do. Falſed oft his 
blows Callude him with ſuchi bait. Sper/er. Thie word in all its (cules 
is now obſolete. | 

FalSenta'rTED [of ya, and Fart] treacherous, deceitful, hol- 
low. Faljehearted friends. Hat. | 

Fa"ts:no0b [ of ,v, Lat. fanſſete. Fr. and the Engliſh term href, 
falskbed, Dan. fallbccr, Su. vailcybaye, Du. falfchbeer, Ger. and I. 
Ger. falfchheit, H. (Jer ] 1. Want of truth or veracity. Falf0d 
pailing from words to things. Sith. 2. Want of honeſty, treachery, 
perſidy 3. A lie, a falic atertion. 

FALSELY, a. [of falſe} 1. Not truly, with contrariety to truth. 
Treated ill and upbraided jaijely. dijon. 2. By miſlake, erro- 
_ We faijcly think. Smalridge, 3. 'Treacheroully, perſi- 
dioully. | | 

Fa"tsrxte5s [of fa] 1. Contrariety to truth. 2. Want of vera- 
city, violation of promiſe. Perjury and faſeneſs to a man's word. 
Tillerſ.n. 3. Double dealing, deccit. Faljene/s or foulneſs of inten- 
tions. Hermend. 4. Treachery, perſidy. Betrayed by the /aljenchs, 
or cheated by the avarice of tuch a ſervant. Rogers. 

. A LsE R, ſubjt. [of falſe] an hypocrite, a deceiver. Now obio- 

Fa"LsEnoop [in ethics] an act of the underſtanding, repreſenting a 
thing otherwiſe than it is . a falſe judgment of any oa. 

Fais'ric, or Fatsr'F1ct, agj. [ faljiſicas, Lat.] making falle, fal- 
ſify ing, dealing falſely, c. 

Crimen Fa"ts1, Lat. ſin civil law] a fraudulent ſubornation or con- 
cealment, with deſign to darken or hide the truth, and make the 
things appear otherwiſe than they are. 5 

Farv1FraBLe, adj. [of fal/ify] that may be falfified, counterfeited. 
or corrupted. 

Falstrica Trion [| falſificazione, It. of falſficatio, Lat.) 1. The 
act of counterfeiting or forging any thing fo as to make it appear what 
it is not. To counterfeit the living image of a king in his perſon, ex- 
ceedeth all /alfifications. Bacen. 2. Contutation. To preſerve his tory 
from detection of fal/ificatior. Broome. 3. Violation of promiſe, act 
of not Randing to on«:'s word. | | 

Fa'tsir1tr [of fal/5y] 1. One that faliifics or counterfeits by ma- 
king any thing to ſeem what it is not. Fal:;fers of coin. Boyle. 2. A 
har, one that contrives falſchoods. Boaters are naturally Hern. 
L' Efirange. | 

To Fa'LsiFY, verb aft. | falfifier, Fr. fallf.ar, Sp. falſifcare, It. 

] 1. To forge or counterfeit, to uce ing for that 
which in reality it is not. Fa, additions. Hooker. 2. To break 
one's word, to violate by falſchood. Thy faith fal/ifed. Siducy. 3. To 
confute, to prove falſe. Lo baffle and /a//;y the prediction. Adi ſon. 
4. To pierce, to run through. | 

His creſt is raſh'd away, his amvle ſhield 
I: alfi d, and round with jav'iins fill'd. 


Dryden 


Of this word Mir. Dryden writes thus. My friends quarrell'd at the 


word falfified as an innovation in our language. The fact is confeis'd ; 
for I remember not to have read it in any Engliſh author, tho perhap: 
it may be found in Spenſer's Fairy Queen. Eut ſuppoſe it be not 
there, why am I forbidden to borrow from the Italian, a poliſh'd lan- 
guage, the word which is wanting in my native tongue? Horace has 
given us a rule for coining words, / graeco fonte cadart, eſpecially when 
other words are joined with them which explain the ſenſe. I uſe the 
word fal/ify in this place to mean that the ſhield of Turnus was not of 
proof againſt the ſpears and javelins of the Trojans, which had pierc'd 
it through and through in many places. The words which accompany 
this new one makes iny meaning plain: | | | 
Ma , [Uſiergo 4 Ami era perfetto | h 
Che mai poter fal/arlo in n:fſum canto. Arioſto, can. XXVI. 
Falſar cannot otherwiſe be turned than by falffi-d; for, his ſhield was 
falſed is not Engliſh. I might indeed have contented myſelf with fay- 
"ing, his ſhield was pierced and bored, and ſtuck with javelins. Dry. 
[Dryden, with all this effort, was not able to naturalize the new ſignĩ- 
fication, which I have never ſeen copied except once by ſome obicure 
nameleſs writer; and which indeed deſerves not to be received. J- 


on. 
: 1. Fa'.-1ry [in law] to prove a thing to be falſe 
To FaLlsiry 4 7 hruft [with ſencers] is to make a feigned paſ:. 
To Fels v, verb newt. to tell lies, to viclate the truth. It is ab- 
ſolutely unlawful to lie and /a//ify. Scath. 
Fa'L4rvyixG, fart. af. ¶ faifificans, Lat. fal/*Frant, Fr.] readring 
or proving falſe, adulterating, counterferting. Ste Fals. 
Fal1'LOQUENCE [| falfc/oquentia, Lat.] decgittul ig erch. 
Fa'tsinoxy [{ /a/fmonia, Lat.] talſity, talfenct>. 
FalLsir v 


FAM 


Fatuty, or Fa'l::xess [ falftas, Lat. fauſſete, Fr. faljita, It. 
| Falfidad, Sp.] 1. Falſchood, untrueneſs, contrariety to truth. I he 


truth or fe, of things. Seuth. 2. Counterfeitneſs. 3. A lie, a 
ſalſe aff-rtion or poſition, an error. a 

Fallen Judicis, Lat. a writ which lies for falſe jud given in 
the county, hundred, court- baron, or others that are no courts of re- 
cord. 

Faro Retorns Brevium, Lat. a writ which hes againſt the ſlieriff 
for making falſe returns of writs. 

To Fa'lTER, verb neut. | faltar, Sp. to fail or be wanting, foltcren, 
Du. to torture or wrack ; wau/ter, a ſtammerer, Mandic, which is 
probably a word from the ſame radical. — 1 1. To heſitate. 
Faltering tongee. Dryden, 2. To ſtammer in one's ſpeech, to ſtumble, 
to fail in any act of the body. 

Her native kin 

Shall /a/ter under foul rebellion's arms. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To fail in any act of the underſtanding. How far ideots are con- 
cerned in the want or weakneſs of any or all faculties, an exact obſer- 
vation of their ſeveral ways of faltering would diſcover. Locke. 4. 
To fail in one's deſign, to defiſt or not to procesd in a buſinefs with 
reſolution. | 

ToFalTeR, verb a. to ſift, to cleanſe. This word ſeems to be 
merely ruſlic or provincial. Barley well falter'd from fouineſs. Mor- 
timer. 
| Fa"LTERING, part. af. [of fuer] 1. Stumbling in going. 2. 

_ Stammezing in ſpeech. 3. Slackcning or failing in the performance 
of any thing. - | 

FAa'LTERINGLY, adv. [from fer] with heſitation, with difficulty, 
with feebleneſs. | | 

Fax {with anatomiſts] one of the proceſſes made by —_— 
membrane of the ſkull, called dura mater. which divides the brain 
into right and left parts, and feparates it from the cerebellum. It is 
fo called from its reſemblance to a fickle or reaping-hook. Lat. 

Famacou'sTa, a city of Afiatic Turky, fituated on the eaſt end of 
the iſland Cyprus. 

To Fust, e next.” (amber, Dan.] to falter or ſtammer in 
ſpeech. This word I find only in Skinner. Tohn/or. | 

Fa'mracins ſof fama and (ede, Lat. to kill] a flanderer. 

Faus { (ama, It. Sp Port. and Lat. pana Doric Gr.] 1. Report, 

relation. We have heard the fame of him and all that he did. Ja- 
a. 2. Renown, glory, reputation. I he defire of fame. Adiifon. 
Moraliſts ſay jam is to be purſued as far as it redounds from worthy 
actions, that are agreeable to reaſon, and promote the good of human 
ſociety, and as it opens a wider field to ſuch generous under- 
takings. | | 


Common Fawer's ſeldom to blame. 2285 


To which anſwers : /t muſt be true <chat every man /azs; or, No 
mote nithout ſome fre. That is, a general report is ſeldom without 
10me grounds. Lat. Rumor pullicus nom ommino frufira eff. The Lat. 
{ay lizewite, Flarma fuma oft proxima. 

Dettet & good Fane than a good face, 

That is, reputation is preferable to beauty. According to another 
proverb. Grace wilt la, favour will bloſt. 

The one is perpetual, but the other decays vilibly every day. 

Fa“urb, ach. [of fame] renowned, celebrated, much talked of. 
Fumed tor his learning and wiſdom Adliſin. 

Fam LESS, adj. [of fame] being without fame or reaown. Then 
let me H love the fields and woods. May. | 

PFauriico'st, ad. { fameir:ofus, Lat.] often or very hungry. 

Fay. Carntras {with phyiicians} a canine appetite, or extreme 
hunger; à fort of diſorder. | 

amt et gors, ad}. { /arizcr, Lat.] carrying news, tales, &c. 

EaMt Liar, ach. [ fambicr, Fr. famigliare, It. familiar, Sp. of fa- 
iliac, Lat.] 1. Intiniately acquaimed with, habituated by cuſiom. 

dae nnd growing familiar with fore of them Locke. 2. Common 
or uſual. "there is nothing more familier than this. Locke. 3. Plain, 
ca, o natural, unconſiraned, unforced. Sports in Icoſe familiar 
Irans. Adden. 4. Domeilic, relating to a houſhold. They range 
ar to the dome. Pope. Affable, not formal, eaſy in converſation. 
Le uot too amiliar with Poins. Shate/peare. 6. Uncerewonious, free, 
as among acquaintance. In ſuch /am:/ar ſort to have ipoken. Sidney. 
7. Well known, brought into knowledge by frequent practice. Made 
/amiliar unto all. Hooker. 8. Too nearly or unlawfully acquainted. A 
poor man found a prieſt familiar with his wife. Camden. 

Faut'LiAx, ahl. [ familier, Fr. familiar, Sp.] 1. An intimate 
acquaintance. Neg! his /amiliars. Rogers. 2. Dæmon, ſpirit, 
or devil, ſuppoſed to attend upon ſorcerers, witches, c to execute 
their commands. Love is a familiar, there is no evil angel but love. 
dS hakejpeare. 

—p 0 ROY or Faur'L1aRxESS [ familieritas, Lat. ſamiliarité, 
Fr. famicliarita, It. familiarided, Sp.) 1. Intimate correſpondence, 
acquaintance, habitude, eaſy intercourſe. Any mortals may enjoy the 
moll :ntunate familiarities with theſe. Pepe. 2. Eaſineſs of converſation, 
aifability. 3. Acquaintance, habitude in general. An intimacy and 
familiarity with them. {tterbury. 

Too much FamiiiariTyY breeds contempt. 

Fr. Familiarite engen tre mepris. It. La troypa famigliarita genera 
aiſpre x Being tov familiar renders us open, and often lead us un- 
warily to the diſcovery o: ſecrets, which upon every interruption of 
friendihip, are liable to be turn'd to our diſadvantage. 'The ſureſt rule 

is not to put it in the power of the moſt intimate friend to do us an ill 
turn. But of all familiarity, that with our ſervants or inferiors, lays us 
open to the greateſt contempt. Betray your ſecret to your ſervant, and 
he becomes your matter; to your interior, and it is great odds but he 
betra s it out of vanity. —— 

to Fawititartze {/e ſumiliariſr, Fr.] 1. To make one's 
ſelf familiar with, to make familiar, to make eaſy by habitude. 
2. To bring down from a iiate of diſtant ſuperiority. A look of com- 
palin und aifability that Tue him to my imagination. Addi- 


5 artena an; fart. ad. [of /e familiariſer, Fr.] making fami- 
Ir. 
Lan Liar | familigrement, Fr. familiariter, Lat.] 1. Aſter a 


FAN 
familiar manner, without ceremony. He talks familierly of John at 
Gaunt. Shakeſpeare. 2. Commonly, frequently, with the eaũneſs ot 
long habitude. Leſſer miſts and fogs than thoſe which cover d Greece, 
do fam:.;arl; preſent our ſenſes with as great alterations. Ratcigh. 2. 
Eaſily, without formality. 
Like a friend ſamiliarly convey 
The trueſt notions in the eaſieſt way. Pope. 

Faunit'sTiCai., adj. of or pertainirg to the ſect called Famililts. 
+ 1 [of familia, Lat. faxulle, Fr.) a feet called the fan. 
of Hue. | 

Fami'tLt fen famille, Fr.] ina family way, domeſtically. 

A: their dinners en farule, 
Cet leave to fit whene'er you will. Sa. 

Fi'uily ( /amille, Fr. famigiia, It. Familia, Sp. Port. and Lat.] r. 
A particular tociety, confiltting of a kutband, wife, children, and fe:- 
vants; a houſehold. I cannot anſwer for my whole family. Saz 
2. Kindred, lineage, or parentage, a race, a generation. 3. A claſs, 
. ſpecies. Two great families of things, ſulphureous and mercurial. 

acon. | 

Faurry ef Lzxe, a ſect that fprung up about the year 1550, whoſe 
— was, that Chriſt was already come in his glory to judge the 
world. 

Family ſin old records] a hide of plough'd land. 

FautLy of Curves {in algebra] a converics of fevera! curves of dif. 
ferent orders or kind, all which are defied by the fame indetermi- 
bas equation, but in a different manner, according to their different 

ders. | 

Fa"trrs [fames, Lat. whence famine, Fr. fame, It.] a general ſcar- 
city of corn. and other food or proviſions. 

To Fa'rmicn, verb a [ fancis, O. Fr. effamer, Fr. affamiare, It. 
Sameſco, Lat. J 1. Lo ſtarve, to kill with hunger. 2. To kill by de- 

rvation or denial of any thing neceſiary to life. Famiſh him of 
breath, if not of bread. Miltrn. 

To Fin, verb next. to die of hunger. Reſolved rather to die 
than to /a-:;4. & hakeſprare. 

Fa"ui-»:3xT [of ani] the pain of hunger, want of food. Fea: - 
ing to ſuter thirſt and fumiſ: ment. Hakeavell. N 

Fawo'st (fare, Lat] greatly renowned. 

Fa uns Cantat, Lat.] famouineſs, renown. 

Fa'uous [ /ameux, Fr. ſamoſo, It Sp. and Port. fumeſus, Lat.] 1. 
Reno ed, ceicbrated by fame or common report, much talked ot and 
praiſed. 2. It has ſometimes a middle fignification, and imports fame 
good or ill. Mencerates and Menas, famous pirates. Shakeſpeare. 

Fi'uoutLY, ade. {of famans] 1. Kenownedly, with great praiſe. 

Fa"rcousNess [ fameſiles, Lat.] renownedneſs, great reputation. 

A Fax [warm, Lat. evantail, Fr. wentaglio, It. avanilic, Sp. 

an, Sax.] 1. An inſtrument to winnow corn, whereby the chaft is 

own away. For the cleanſing of corn is uſed a wicker-fan, or a 
fan with ſails. Mcr:imer. 2. [Jan, Fr.] A utenſil uſed by ladies for 
raiſing wind.and for cooling themſelves. 3. Any thing ſpread out like 
a woman's fan into a triangle. The peacock ſpreads his rail, and chal- 
lenged the other to ſhow him ſuch a wax of feathers. L'Eflrange. 4. 
Any thing by which the air is moved, wings. Then Arerch'd his fea- 
ther d fas with all his might. Dryden. 5. An inftrument to raiſe the 
fire. Nature worketh in us all a love to our own counſcls : the con- 
tradition of others is a fan to inflame that love. Hooker. 

To Fax [ warner, Fr. wanne, Lat.) 1. To winnow corn. 2. To 
cool with a fan, as women, Sc. do. 3. To ventilate, to affect by air 
* in motion. Calm as the breath which fazs our caſtern groves. 

raden. fe 

Fax ric, fbf. # faratigae, Fr. fanatico, Sp. fanaticus, Lat.] a 
wild, 8 — rot n£ to inſpi ; 
The tumultuary weapon ſnatch'd up by a faratic. Decay Piety. 

Faxa"TICAL, aj { faratique, Fr. fanatico, Sp. fanaticus, Lat.] en- 
thuſiaſtie, ftruck or poſſeſſed with a ſuperſtitious frenzy. Fanatic 
Egypt. Milton. . PR 4 | 

Faxa"ricism [of faratic] pretended inſpiration, the opinions or te- 
nets of fanatics, — — religious frenzy. 9 on 
the one hand, and faratici/m on the other. Rogers. In this author's 
uſe of the word ¶ fanaticiſm] it means the main body of the difſenters 
from the eftabliſhed church ; but with what juſtice a term expreſſive of 
that falſe and fanciful kind of devotion which belongs to enthuſiaſts on 
ALL SIDES, is appropriated to oNE SIDE, I muſt leave him to re-con- 
ſider. How much better is lord SHarT=srU&Y's account of things“ 
« Inſpiration (ſays he) is a rea! feeling of the divine preſence, and 
enthuſiaſm a /o/;e cone. But the n they raiſe is much alike. For 
when the mind is taken up in viſion, and fixes its view either on any 
real object. or mere ſpectre of divinity ; when it ſees, or thinks it ſees, 
any thing prodigious, and more than human; its horror, delight, 
confuſion, fear, admiration, or whatever paſſion belongs to it, or is 
uppermoſt on this occaſion, will have ſomething vaſt, izmane, and, as 
painters ſay, b-19ad life. And this is what gave occaſion to the name 
of Fa%aT1C15M, as it was uſed by the ancients in its original ſenſe (as 
an apparition tranſporting the mind)”. SHyarTesBury's Charact. 
Vol. I. p. 53. | 

F:xaTio Lin old records] the fawning time of deer, or ſence 
month. 

Fa'nciruL [ fantoſque, Fr. fantaſtico, It. phantaſticus, Lat. of ga- 
ragen, Gr ] 1. Imaginative, rather guided by imagination than rea- 
ſon. Some fanciful men. Woodward. 2. Full of wild images, di- 
rected by imagination, not reaſon. His ſumptuous buildings, how 
foohſh and farc:fil. Bacon. 

Fa"xCtFULLY, adv. [of fanciful] imaginarily, capriciouſly, with 
the wildneſs of imagination. Ss | 

Fa"xCIFULNESS {of fanciful eſs to be fanciful or imaginative 
without ſufficient ground ET | 

Fa'xcy [contracted from phantaſy, fantaſia, It. phantafea, Lat. of 
parracia, Gr. farta/ie, Fr.] 1. The imagination, that power by which 
the mind forms to itſelf images and repreſentations, of all kinds. No evi- 
dence aff.&s the fancy ſo ſtrongly as that of ſenſe. Atterbury. 2. Image, 
conception, thought, notion. Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions ma- 


king Shake/feare. 3. Frolic, vagary. Took up a fancy of putting a tries 
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on Mercury. L'E . 4- Fooliſh conceit, caprice, kumoar, 
whim. They ſhould take a faxcy to turn the courſe of that river. 
Arbathrot, 5. An opinion bred rather by the imagination than the 
reaſon. Not di urbed by 5 in religion. Clarendon. 6. 
Taſte, c ion. — 4 ilt with a pretty fancy. Addijon. 7. 
Inclination, liking, fondneſs. To fit your fancies to your father's 
will. Shakeſpeare. 8. —_— that pleaſes or entertains. Lon- 
don pride is a pretty farcy. ortimer. 
1 Ave ſutraſſes beauty. 

The power of imagination is ſo great, and we ſee ſo many unaccount- 
able inſtances of it, in other things, as well as in judging of the fair 
ſex, that it becomes a ſaying. 
| Faxcy will kill or cure. 

To Fance, werb at. {trom the noun} 1. To imagine, to image 
to one's ſelf, to think. 

He whom I fancy, but can ne'er expreſs. Dryden. 

2. To like a thing, to be pleaſed with. Demoliſh this town in what- 
ever manner ſhe pleaſeth to fancy. Swift. 

To Fancy, werb next. to imagine, to believe without being able to 

. We rather fancy than know. Locke. 
Fa'xcy-moxcEr [of fancy] one who deals in whims or tricks of 


the imagination. 
Fa'xcy-siCx, adj. [of fancy and fict] one whoſe imagination is 
„one whoſe diſtemper is in his own mind. When we come 
once to be fancy-fich, there is no cure. L'Eftrazge. 

Faxe [pana, Sax. fabne, Ger. faan, Su.] a weather-cock which 
turns about as the wind changes, and ſhews from what quarter it blows. 
This is commonly written wane, which ſee. 5 

Faxk, Fr. [ fanum, Lat.] a temple, a place conſecrated to religion. 
A poetical word. Nor far: nor capitol. Shit care. | 

a'nraRon, Fr. [from the Sp. Originally in Arabic, it fignifies 
one who promiſes what he cannot perform. Aerag-.] 1. A hector, 
or bully. 2. M boaſter of more than he can perto:m, a bluſtering 
fellow. The character of a farfarom, or hector. Dry en. 

Faxra'roxaDe [of farfaron, Fr.] a bluſter, a tumour of fictitious 
grandeur. The fanfarorade of Monſieur Boufflems. Swift. 

Fav [of pangan, Sax. to faſten upon] 1. A large exerted tooth, 
like that of ons or other animal. 8 outgrowing teeth, 
which we call fangs or tuſks. Bacon. 2. The nails, the talons. 
| 43. Any ſhoot or other thing by which hold is taken. The protu- 

| 1 angs of the yuca. Ecchr. | 
To Faxc [panxan, Sax. vangen, Du. fangen, Ger. fahan, Goth. ] 
to take or catch, to ſeize, to gripe. Deſtruction fung mankind Shake- 


55 
Fa'xcev, adj. [of fung] furniſhed with fangs. Adders fanged. 


Fa'xcLED, as ve farghed [probably of evangelie, Lat. of way- 


— Gr. goſpels, 9. 4. new goſpels] novel, upſtart, &c. 
Fa"xGLE — Lat. goſpels, Henfb. g. 4. new goſpels, from 
pe han, Sax. to attempt. Skinner.) a whimſy, filly attempt, ſcheme, 
or device. e or —_— _ aPt, with the 
epithet neww ; as, new fangles, new fangleneſs, new fangled. 
Fa"xcLED, adj. 2 fangle) This word ſeems to fignify gaudy, 
rainly, 
| — or whimſical and fond of novelty. 
Be not as in this fangled world, a | 
Nobler than that it covers. Shakeſpeare. 
Fa'xcLEss, adj. [of fang] without fangs, toothleſs. Like to a 


angie lion. Shakeſpeare. 


a'XGOT, 2 of wares; as raw filk, &c. containing from 


one to two h weight three quarters. 

Fa'xtox, Ital. a banner borne by a ſoldier of each brigade of 
horſe or foot, at the head of the baggage. - 

Fanxa'T1o, or Faoxa'Tio, bard. Lat. [in foreſt law] the act of 
fawning, calving, or bringing forth young, as docs or hinds do. 

Fa'xxet [ fanor, Fr.] a fort of ornament like a ſcarf, worn about 
the left arm of a maſs prieſt, when he officiates. 

Fa'xxer, [of far] one that fans. Fanzer; that will fan her. Je- 


FaxTa's1a, It. [in muſic * a kind of air in which the com- 
rb up to ſuch „rid rules as in moſt other airs, but is al- 
lowed all the freedum of fancy and invention, that can reaſonably be 
deſired. | 

Fa'xTASIED, adj. [of fantaſy] filled with wild imaginations or idle 
whimſies. People ftrangely fantafed. Shakeſpeare. 

Fa'xTasM {phantafma, Lat. parracha, Gr. fartime, Fr. fanteſma, 
It. and Sp.] 1. A vain apparition, a ſpirit, a hobgoblin, Sc. 2. 
An idle conceit. See PAN TASu. 

FaxTa'sT1C, or FaxTaA'STiCaL [ fartaſtigne, Fr. fantaftico, It. and 
Sp. of phantafticus, Lat. of Gr.] 1. Irrational, bred only in the fan- 

A fantaſtical, preternatural complacency. South. 2. Subſiſt- 
ing only in the imagination, imaginary. My thought whoſe murder 
yet is but faxtaftice/. Shakeſpeare. 3. Having the nature of a phan- 
tom, not real, only apparent. | 

Are ye fantaſlical, or that indeed | 

Which outwardly ye ſhew ? Shake/teare. 
4. Capricious, humourſome, unſteady. Any turn of her fantaſtic 
wheel. Pricv. 5. Whimſical, indulging one's own imagimation. 
Fanciful, expenive, and fantaſtic miſtreſs. Tatler. 

FaxTA'STICALLY, ad. [of [vw ws he Whimfically, in compli- 
ance with mere fancy. Fartaftically chuſe even or odd. Grew. 2. 

By the force of imagination. 3. Capriciouſly, humourouſiy, un- 


* ſceptre ſo funtaſticallj borne 
By a vam, giddy, ſhallow, humourous youth. Shalgpeare. 

FanTa'sTtCALNEss, or FaxTA'STICNESS [of A or fan- 
raftic, En. humeur fantajgue, Fr. mores phantaſtici, Lat.] 1. Fantaſli- 
cal, fanciful humour. compliance with mere fancy. 2. Whimfical- 
neſs, unreaſouableneſs. Convinced him of the faxtaſticalneſs of it. 
Tillatſen. EE 

FaxTASTICal. Colours. See EMPHATICAL Colours. 

Fa'xTasy [ fantahe, Fr. fartafia, It. Sp. and Port. phantafea, | at. 
of $arraoia, Gr.) 1. Imagination, the power of imagining. See 
Faxcy. By the power of fantaſy we ſee coloers in a dream. Nexw- 
ten. 2. Idea, image of the mind. Fanta/ies impure. S$enſer. z. 


— EE 


| Prixr, 3. To a great diſt.ace progreſſively. 


9. To a certain point or degree. 


ſhowy. This ſenſe is ſtill retained in Scotland; as, he's - 
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Inzlination, Drawing the ſcriptures to your /arta;ivs and affed.uns. 
Whitgife. 4. Humour, crotchet, maggot, whim. 

Fa'srowe [ fantome, Fr. Sec FanTasM. Qarrezue, Gr.] an hob. 
goblin, a ſpright, a ſpectre; alſo a chimera, an idle concert. a vain 
1 which we imagine we ſee, tho' it exifts no where but in ou: 

rbed 2 Sce Pax TOoME. 

Fax Tron Cern, lank, or light corn. 

Faoxa'T1o [of faunner, Fr.] the fame as funnatic, which ſee 

Fae, adj. fuddled, drunk. It ſeems to have been a cant word in 

peare's time. The gentleman had drunk himſelf out of h 
five ſenſes, and being faped, Sir was caſhier'd. Shakeſpeare. 

Fa'yesMo [with logicians] is the fourth imperſett mood of the firit 
figure of a catagorical ſyllogiſin, in which the firſt propoſition is an 
univerſal affirmative, the ſecond an univerſal negative, and a third a 
particular negative. 

Fa'ques, certain counterfeit devotees, or hermits, in the Faſt- 
— who voluntarily undergo molt leere and almolt incredible pe- 

ances. 

Fax, adv. (eon. Sax. verre, Da. febr, O. Ger. fern, H. Ger. ] 
1. To great extent in length. Far-ſhooting. Pur. 2. To a greaꝰ 
extent every way. This is leſs proper. The fur. extended ocean. 
: Is it far you ride ? 
Shak fpeare. 4. At a great diſtance, remotely. Far ind wide. 
Hoter. 5. To a diſtance. 'Travelled far off. Raleigh. 6. In 2 
great part. The day was far ſpent. Judges. 7. In a great propor- 
=o os by m_ wagons. ef, price is far above — 

rovervs. 8. To a great height, magni tly. This is found . 
haps only in Shakef) — , | <a 

- You ſpeak him far. | 
I dun't extend him, Sir. Shakeſpeare. 
$ — forth as it hath in it any 
thing _-_ than the law of reaſon teach. Hycker. 10. It is of 
ten uſed in compoſition ; as, /ar-wandering, far-ſhootinsg. See the 
alphaberical —_ 88 e 1 

Fax, adj. 1. Remote, diſtant. Some to far o2xis ſhall be ſole. 
Dryden. 2. It was formerly uſed not only as an adverb but an ad- 
jective; with of. Far e dawning of God's glorious brightnels. 
Raleigh. 3. From far, elliptically for a far or remote place. ring 2 
nation againſt you from fir from the end of the earth. Druteronamy. 
4. The remoter of the two [in horſemanthip] tie right fide of the 
horſe, which the rider turns from him when he mounts ; as, the far 
foot. or far fide. No trac Egyptian ever knew in horſes the far lide 
from the near. Dryden. - 

Fan, ſubjt. {contracted from furrew} the offspring of a ſow, young 
Pigs. 


Now is the loſs of the fr of the ſor, 

More great than the loſs of two calves of the cow. Tar. 

| Fax feich'd and dear bought is good for ladies. 

The Fr. fay ; vache de hin, a lact afjez. (a far fetch'd cow never 
wants milk.) Lat. Magis ea juvant yue pluris emuntur. Witneis tea, 
coffee, &c. which, if they were the product of our own country, 
would probably be little regarded. 

A Fa'zaxpwax [of papan, Sax. to travel, and man] a merchant 
ſtranger, to whom, according to ihe practice of Scotland, jutlic* 
ought to be done with all expedition, that his buſineſs and journey be 
not hindered. a 

Fa"'naxTTY, adj. {probably from farand, as commonly whatever 


is foreign or far fetched is valued] handſome. 


Farce, /ubft. Fr. ¶ ſurſa, It. and Sp. from the verb, or fancy, Fr. to 
mock] a mock comedy or droll, Farce deſcends to grimace and 
buffoonry of the moſt ordinary fort, and being wholly compoſed of 
ridicule and the like, never exceeds lier ſtint of three acts; whercas 
comedy and tragedy contain five. Farc is that in poetry which pro- 
teſque is in a picture. The perſons and actions of a farce are all 
unnatural, and the manners falſe, that is, inconſiſtent with the charac - 
ters of mankind. Dryden. | 

To Farce, verb a&. [ farcir, Fr. farcio, Lat.] 1. To ſtuff or 
cram with mingled ingredients. Some ſtaft to the farcing of that fable. 
Carex. 2. To ſwell out, to extend. The farced title running 'forz 
the king. —_ b a | 

Fa'xcts, Fr. [in ery, ſignify forced meat, corruptedly for farce- 
_ meat, ſpice, &c. wade. y ſmall for ſtuffing either fleſh, fowl, 
or fiſh. 

Fa'xcical, ad. WY farce] relating to a farce, appropriated to 2 
farce. They deny the characters to be farcical, becauſe they are ac - 
tually in nature. Gay. | 

Farciuixa“Lis Tunica, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a coat ining to 
a Child in the womb, which receives the urine from the bladder; fo 
named, becauſe in many beaſts it is in the _a_s of a gut pudding ; but 
in ſome others, as well as in men, it is round. 

Fa'xcy [ farcina, It. farcin, Fr. in horſes] is a diſeafe, or a poĩ- 
ſon or corruption, that infects their blood, and appears in ſwellings 
like ftrings along the veins in knots, and even in ulcers; an infectious 
leproſy among horſes, probably curable by antimony. 

Fax, Fr. 1. A fort of paint uſed by women for beautifying their 
face. 2. Diſguiſe, pretence, or diſſimulation. 

Fa'rper [of fardeas, Fr. fardello, It.] a bundle, a little pack, a 
burthen. Who would fardel; bear. Shakeſpeare. 

Farver. of Land, is the fourth — of a yard land. 

Fa'rpixGaLE [vertugads, Sp. which Dr. Th. H. derives from wer- 
tu garde, i. e. the guard of virtue; becauſe young women preſerve the 
reputation of their chaſtity, by hiding their great bellies. The French 
call it vertugadin] a kind of hoop petticoat, or whale-bone circ'e 
which ladies formerly wore upon their hips, to make their pctticoats 
ſtand out. See FarTHINGALE. 

Fa"xvixs Deal, or Fa Ku [of peond, fourth, and bele, Sax.) 
the fourth part of an acre. | 
Fart [of panan, Sax. to journey, whence pan, Sax. a journey] 
1. Money paid for paſiage in any vehicle by land or by water; it is 
only uſed of the money paid for the perſon, not the goods. He 
found a ſhip going to Tarſhiſh, ſo he paid the fare thereot, and went 
down into it. Jeras. 2. The perſons fo called, in popular language 
3. [Of vacren, I u.] food, dict, victuals for the table, A great deal 
of coarſe fare, of which the emperor * Addijen. - 1 
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F A R 

Fane (-, Lat. gage. Gr.] a watch tower at ſea; as, the fare 
of Metlina. 

The Faxes, or Pianos, of Alexandria, in Ægypt, built by Pto- 
lemv Philadelphus, was reckoned one of the wonders of the world. 
See Paancs. 

To Faure, verb rut. {of panan, Sax. barren, Du. fabren, Ger. 
kor“, Dan. fara, Su. or, as Caſaubon will, of :e, Gr.] 1. To 
go, pals or travel. 

Reſolving forward ſtill to fare. 2 

2. In point of healta] to be in any good or bad; as, how 
fur you? Engliſh miaifters never fare ſo well as in a time of war. 
Hdi/om. 3. To yroceed in a wain of confbamment or bad. In 
an iaiperſonal form ; with it preceding. Thus it farech. Hooker. 4. 
Jo happen well or ill. In the ſame im form as the third 
ſenſe. We ſha!l ſee how it will fare with the hand. South. 5. To 
cat, to feed. The rich man fared ſumptuouſly. Se. Luke. 

FarEaar, a market town of Hampſhire, fix miles from Portſ- 
mouth, and 6; from London. 

FakE-WELL, adv. [varre-wel, Du. fahr-wobl, Ger. This word is 
originally the imperative of the verb fare well, or fare you ell, 
Felix, or bene fit tili: but in time uſe familiarized it to an adverb: 
and it is uſed both by thoſe that go, and thoſe that are left. Jobaſon] 
1. The parting compliment, 2 God b'y. 2. It is ſometimes 
uſed only as an expreſſion of tion, without kindneſs. Farewel 
the year which threaten'd fo. Walker. 

FAREWEL, ſubft. 1. The act of going away, leave. Before I take 
my fare oel of this ſubject. Addiſen. 2. It is ſometimes uſed ad- 
jectix ely for leave taking. Taken their leave of the public in fare- 
wel papers. Spedtater. | 

Fa'yFara, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb colts-foot. 

Farxra'rta, Lat. the herb beton! 

Fa'rrarus, or Fa'srarum, Lat. {with botaniſts] 1. The white 
lar-tree. 2. * ISIS 12 RY 
A'R-FETCH, . [of far and fetch] a ſtratagem. i 

crous word. In * Se 1 Hudibras. 
 Fa'a-peTCHED {of far and — 1. Brought from places diſtant. 
Farfetch'd gold. Dryden. 2. Elaborately ſtrained, not eaſily or na- 
turally introduced. An unaccountable farfe:ich'd analogy. Hatrs. 

Farr'xa, Lat. the flower or powder 
from the bran. 

Farrxa fa cundan: Lat. [with botaniſts) a fine duſt prepared in the 
male flower of plants, which being afterwards ſhed on the female, 
does the office of ſperm or ſemen, by impregnating it. | 

Farixa'ceous [| farinacexs, Lat.] 1. Made of corn or meal. 2. 
Mealy, taſting like meal or flower of corn. The farinaceou; or mealy 
_ feeds. Adrbuthnit. 


FRN, fart. act. [of to fare, of paran, Sax. to travel] as way - 


for my, travelling. 


ban], fart. [of vacren, Du. to be well] living, enjoying, eat- 


ing, CS Co 

Fa artv, or Fa'rLty, a duty of fix-pence paid to the lord of the 
manor of Weil Slapton, in Devonſhire, in the weſtern parts; far- 
teu being diſtinguiſhed as the beſt good thing, from her:27, the beſt 
beaſt. 


Farr [ ferme, Fr. pzopm, food, of peormian, Sax. to afford a 
Feeling) t. Part of an eftate in land employed in huſbandry, and 
let to a tenant, upon condition of paying rent to the owner. Re- 
ducing lands and farms to their ancient rents. Hayward. 2. The 
fate of lands let out to the culture of tcaants. To ſet out your land in 
farm. Fpenſer. | | 

To Faxm [reopman, Sax. to afford a livelihood, prende à forme, 
Fr.] 1. To cultivate land. 2. To hire or take a farm at a certain 
rate. Scant twenty ſhillings for thirty which the earl of Cornwall 
farmed of the king. Camden. 3. To let out to tenants at a certain 
rate. Se Shakeſpeare. 

Fa'rmaBLE [of farm] that may be let out to farm. 

Farmer [| fermier, Fr.] 1. One who occupies and cultivates a 
farm or hired ground. A farmer's dog. Shakeſpeare. 2. One who 
occupies and cultivates ground, whether his own or another's. 3. A 
game at cards i 


1 J. [ſuperlative of far] moſt diſtant. Its farms? part. 


Fa'xxess [peopnerfe, Sax.] diſtance, not nearneſs. Their Far- 
neſs from ti ſuccour. Carew. | 
Fa'nxnam, a market town of Surry, the capital of the hundred of 
its own name. It ſtands on the river Wey, 40 miles from London, 
and ſuppoſed to have had its name from the fern, which formerly 
abounded here. Here is one of the largeſt wheat markets in England: 
and very large plantations of hops. | 

Fal uo, a ſea - port town of Portugal, in the province of Algarva. 
Lat. 36® 50 N. Long. 9 W. | Mo 

Fxa'zox, a fort of game. 8 | 
 Fx'e-prencixG, . [of for and prerce] penetrating a great way. 
Far. fiercing eye. Pope. 

Farra'ceovs [ farraceus, Lat.) made of wheat. ph 

Farra'cixous, adj. of or pertaining to a farrago mixture, formed 
1 different ingredients. Farraginaus concurrence of all conditions. 

rown. 
2 Lat. a mixture of ſeveral forts of * the 

e plat of nd, or afterwaid> mingled together; imon 

maſlin, 1 * * 

Fa'rrite { ferrars, It. ferrier, Fr. ferrader, Port. ferrarius, of ſer- 
rum. Lat. iron} 1. One whoſe trade is to ſhoe horſes. 2. One who 
proteſles to cure thoſe that are diſeaſed or lame. A piece of a farrier. 
dir. 

To Fa'rritk, verb nent. * the ſubſt.] to practiſe phyſic or 
ivrgery on hories The art of farriering. Mortimer. 

8 Company, were incorporated, they ſay, very early, and 
are a matter, three wardens, twenty-four aſſiſtants, and thirty-nine on 
rac livery. Their armorial enſigns are three horſe-ſhoes. They have 


no hall. but meet at the George in lronmonger-lane. 
F"axRrot BUCK, a roe-buck in the fifth year. | | 
Farrow, V. peach, Sax. ] a little pig. Litter'd her nine far- 


Shake/; 4. 


te. 


ſome grain or pulſe, ſifted 


FAS 
To Fa'xxow [of Sax. | -pi 
forch pigs, ap e 
Fa'xsanc [paraſanga, Lat.] a Perſian league, or the ſpace of three 


miles. 
To Faar [prob. of „Sax. or verten, Du. fartzen or furtzen, 
wind backwards. 


Ger. fiaerta, du.] to br 
. (pert, Sax. fart; or furtz, Ger. figert, Su.] wind from be- 


To Fa'xThntr [of fardeler, Fr.] to furl; thence 

Fa'nTHELIxG Lines [in a ſhip] are ſmall lines made faſt to all the 
top. ſails, rop-gallanc-fails, and the miſſen _ arm. 

Fa'xTHER, adv. [ puron, Sax. veerder, Du. O. and L. Ger. ternet. 
H. Gzr. This word is now y coniidered as the comparative 
degree of far, but by no analogy can far make farther, or furth-/! : 
it is therefore probable that the ancient orthography was nearer the 
true, and that we ought to write further and al, „ from forth, for- 
a Foribop, unden. Sax. the o and « by reſemblance of 
ſound being firſt confounded in ſpeech and afterwards in books. 
Jenſen. a great way off, at greater diſtance, to a greater diltance, 

— ag. [ſappoled fro probably from 

ARTHER, i m far, more rth 
1. More diſtant. A farther truth. — 2. Lon — exten gel 
greater dittance. Before our farther way the fates allow. Dryden. 


Fa'sTHERAXCE [more properly furtLerance, from further] encou- 
2 promotion. | 
A'RTHERMORE, adv. I more properly further mere] beſides, more- 
1 = and _ 6 0 Ss 
OrARTHER, vr act. | more to r; to prot to 
facilitate. Dryden uſes it. OT ORs y e 
properly Hong See FarTHER] t. At 
iſtanc 2. 


Falarnksx, adv. [more 


diſtance. 2. Io the 
 Fa'rrresr, adj. Inner. Sax. vert, Du.] 1. Moſt remote, 
being at the grezteſt dittance. The greateſt part are they which be 
Je from perfection. Hooker. f 
a RTHING | farden, Fr. furdino, It. peopthling, or zhinz, 
from peopep, 2 four. 4. d. a ſourthling, fierving, * The 
1 Saxon penny, a copper coin, the leaſt piece of En- 
money. 2. Co money in general. 
1 
on the ſilver give us the ings. 
Sometimes it is uſed in an hyperbolical or proverbial ſenſe; as, 
it is not worth a fartbing. 
Fax ruixc of Gold T4. ſourthling] a coin in ancient times, the 
part of a noble, 7. e. twenty pence. 


Fa'sTHINGALE, . See Faxpincpale. [This word has much 
exerciſed the etymology of Skinner, who at laſt ſeems to determine 
that it is derived from wertz garde. If he had conſidered what vert 
fignifies in Dutch, he might have found out the true ſenſe. FJobn/en] 
a hoop, in which rounds of whalebone are uſed, to the petti · 
coat wide. A huge farthi to ſwell her fuſtian ſtuff. Swift. 

Fa"sTHINGWORTH, fubfi. &f <p and worth] as much as is 
fold for a farthing. Arbuthnot ues it. | 

Fasc [with phyſicians) See FascicuLovs. 5 | 

Fasce', Fr. { faſcia, Lat.] 1. A ſeſſe. 2. The fame that we call 


Fa'sces, Lat. bundles of rods carried before the Roman magiſtrates 
as a badge of their ity. 
ook aloft the faſces of the main. Dryden. 
Theſe faſces were bundles of rods bound round on the helve of an 


ments, i. e. with rods; and 
NT kak 
conſuls 
RowuLus had twelve /i&ors 
in public, and every /if&or was | 
bundles of rods, to fignify the right of the fword, a ſymbol of sow 
REIGNTY.” Rewolut. Rom. vol. 1. p. 5. | 

Fa'scia, Ital. r. A ſwathe or aditing band. 2. A ſwathe or 
lon „ by ſurgeons. | | 

— [in architecture] 1. One of the bands that make up the 
architrave, 1 2. A range of ſtones to divide the 
ſtories in a building. ; | LA 

Fascia Lata, or Fascia'Lis latus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle 
which moves the leg, the ſame as muſculus membranous. 

Fa'scx [in aſtronomy} certain rows of ſpots in the planet Jupiter, 
which appear like ſwathes or fillets round about his body. 

Fasc1a'Lis, Lat. [of faſcia, Lat. in anatomy] a muſcle of the leg, 
the ſame that is ſartorius. 


Fa'sciarED [ faſciatus, Lat.] bound round with ſwaddling bands, 
tied with a bandage. | 


Fasc1a'TIon [ faſcia, Lat. with ſurgeons] the act of binding 
ſu athes about a limb in order to its cure, b . Wiſeman 
uſes it. 

Fasci'cCULAR 


mp — of or belonging to a bundle. 
Fasci'cuLus, ſin medicine] as many „ Sc. as may 
P ² ˙ *» -.. ndbards Soba 

unch. 

To Fa"scinaTE, verb ad. ¶ faſciner, Fr. faſcinatum, ſup. of fa/cino, 
Lat.] to bewitch, to influence in ſome wicked and ſecret manner by 
incantation. None of the affeQtions have been noted to faſcinate or 
bewitch, but love and envy. Bacon. 

Fascina"TION, Fr. [ facinazione, It. of faſcinatio, Lat.) 1. The 
power or a& of bewitching, charming, or enchanting. 2. Witch- 
craft, charms or ſpells, which alter the appearance of things, and re- 
preſent them quite different from what they are, unſeen, unexplicabie 
influence. A kind of fa/cination and enchantment. Bacon. 

Fasc1'xe, Fr. and It. [ fagine, Sp. of faſcir, Lat.] a faggot or 
bavin. 

Fasc1'xes [in fortification] are branches of trees or ſmall wood, 
bound about at the ends middle, which are laid together with 
caith in ditches to fill them up; alſo to make parapets, trenches, _ | 

* 
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FAS 


ao being the firſt dipt into pitch or tar, are uſed to ſet on fire and 
burn the enemies lodgments or other works. 

Fa'scaxous, adj. | fa'unmum, Lat.] acting or cauſed by enchant- 
ment. Harvey uſes it. 

Fast [ fagon, Fr. faycion, Sp.] 1. Mode, cuſtom operating 
upon dreſs, and other domeſlic ornaments. The cheerful ien. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Gencral practice, cuſtom. It was the /afvion to do 
tuch things. Arbat5zoz. 3. Form, make, ſtate of any thing as to its 
outward appearance. Grieved at our ſolemnities in erecting churche:, 
at their form and n. Hooker. 4. The make or cut of clothes. 
The /a/bion of your garments. Shakeſpeare. 5. Manner, way. In 
ſuch unſcaſonable and unſeaſoned ain. Ha card. G. Manner imi- 
tated from another way, eſtabliſhed by precedents or example. 

Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the faſ&izn on. Shakeſprare. 
General approbation, mode. Diverſions in ation. Locke. 8. 
ank above — vulgar. It is uſed in a ſenſe below that of quality, 
but moſtly confounded now therewith. Men of i and gentlemen. 
Raleigh. 9g. Any thing worn. I ſcorn thee and thy hi , pecvith 
boy. Shakeſpeare. 10. The farcy, the leproly in hortes. A barbarous 
word. Infected with the ui. Shakeſprare. 
Better out of the world, than cu? of the F as410x. | 

An idle, ridiculous ſaying, to excuſe a too ready compliance with the 
endleſs changes of the mode. Every one ſhould, as far as his circum- 
ſtances will reaſonably allow. avoid being ridicul'd for fi 
for people in inferior ſtations of life to aim at the tip-top ol the {athion, 

with thoſe of ſuperior quality, either in their clothes, | Ga or way 
of living, expoſes them not only to ridicule and contempt, but ot- 

ten proves the ruin of their fortune, for moe reaions than the bare ex- 


Fasniox Pieces [with ſhipwrights] two pieces of timber which 
make up the breadth of the ſtern, and are the ovtmoit timbers on each 
fide of it, excepting aloſt where the counters are. 

To Fa'sutox, werb af? | fr/zonner, Fr.] 1. Lo form or ſhape, to 
mould, to ſigure. Did not one faſhion us? Job. 2. To fit. to ac- 
commodate. Laws ought to be #:#i2ned to the manners and condi- 
tions of the people. Hoster. 3. lo caſt into outward appearance, to 
frame. To fo/hi:mn a carriage to rob love from any. Shakeſpeare. 4. 
To fo;m according to the rule preicnbed by the mode or cuſtom. 
Fajh:oned plate ſells for more than its weight. La. de. | 

Fa"srronaBLe [of ier! 1. Made rich. Fafbionable robes. 
Dran. 2. Filabliſhed or approved by cuſtom, modiſh. Make 
philoſophy /a/:2rable. Gladi. 3. Obſervant of the mode. Like 
a faſpiorable hot. Shakypiare. 4. Having rank above the vulgar, 
but below nchility. 

Fa"*$HIONABLExEss [of fu inable} modiſhneſs, ſuch appearance 25 
is according to the preſent mode or cultom. Outſide fj:onabiene/s of 
the taylor. Locke. | 

Fa$HIONABLY, adv. [of /a/-ionabl:] in a faſhionable manner, con- 
formably to cuſtom. He mutt fo fa#2natl; and genteelly have been 
duelled into another world. Sent“. | | 
- — part. PC. of io faſbion ¶ fagonnt, Fr.] formed, framed, 

ured. 
| F asnloxkx, Fa'snioxtsr, or Fa'smiox-PMorger. 1. One that 
wakes or invents new modes. 2. One that forms, frames, or gives 


the figure or ſhape. 3. One who affects following the faſhions, 4 


fop, a coxcomb. 

Fa'sr1oxs [in horſes] a diſeaſe, the ſame as farcin. 

To FasT, verb cat. [y:epean, Sax. vaſten, Du. faſten, Ger. falte, 
Dan. faſti, Su. faden. Goch.] 1. To abſtain from food. 2. lo mor- 
tity the body by religious abllinence. When thou fafteft anoint thy 
head. Sr. Matt be u. 

FasT, adj. [pr, of rxpehian, Sax. vad, Du. vel or (eſt, Ger. 
fat, Dan. and = t. Firm, immovable. 2. Secure, ſtrong. im- 

able. Lurking in woods and faft places. Spenſer. 3. Fixed. 
Fain the deep wud. Krolles, 4. E ound. In a moſt faft ſleep. 
Shakeſpeare. 5. | ir in allegi ince or adherence to any perſon or cautc. 
Neither faft to friend nor feartul to foe. Aſcham. 6. (From fit, Wel. 
quick) ſpeedy, quick. 7. Swift. This work Un faſt on. Exra. 
8. Faſt and lose; uncertain, unco ſtant, deceitful. Flay at off ard 
Lee each with other. Sidney. | 

Fasr, ſub. ¶ parte n. Sax. vaſicn, Du. laden, Ger. faft, Dan. and 
Su. which Caſaubon derives of arg, Gr.] 1. A forbearance or ab- 
ſtinence from food. 
humiliation. I he outward ſolemnities of a 47 Atterbury. 

Fasr, ads, 1. Firmly, inmovably. Faff 
fprare. 2. Cloſe by, neirly. The caſtie faſt by. Nullen. z. Swiſtly, 
23 One going / out of the world. Pope. 4. Frequently. 


ave evidence of his fidelity as faf? as occaſions were offered. Ham- 
mond. 


| Fast bind, rast find. 
T his proverb teaches that people being generally Ie and per lors, 
it is a great point of þ-adexce to be upon our guard againſt rreachery 
and impoſitions, in all our dealings and tranſatiions, either in buying, 
ſelliug, barrowing or lending, in order to preſerve a good unerflanding 
and a laſting F ien lib among mutual correſpondents. | 
Fast {with ſailors] a rope to ſailen a ſhip or boat. 
Fas Country {with tin-miners] a ſhelf. 
To Fa'srrx, verb at. parxhian, Sax. faftng, Su.] 1. To make 
_ Faſt, to make firm, to fx :mmoveably. 2. To hold together, to ce- 
ment, to link. "Their thips are faftencd with wood. Brown. 3. To affix, 
to conjoin. Different ideas aten d to them. Swift. 4. To ftamp, to 
impriets. To fa// in our hearts that they have e. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To tettle, to confirm. Not fo well faftcz their * Decay of 
Piety. 6. To lay on wich ftrength. Could he faſter a blow. D - 
den. 
Io Fasrex Cher, wcrb nent. [prob. of anſaſſen, Teut.] to ſeize and 
lay hold upon, to fix one's felt. A horſeleech will hardly faſter upon 
a fiſh. Brown. | 
*a'sTEXER [of,] one that faſten or makes faſt and firm. 
FasTEx's Een or Even, Shrove-tueſday, fo called as being the cre 
of Aſh- wedneſday, the firſt day of the fait of Lent. 


Fa"sTEXING, „. [peptnunx, Sax.] that which makes any 


ting laſt; alſo the making a thing falk. 


larity. But 


2. Religious mortification by abſtinence, pious 


to the chair. Sa- 


2. By the decree of fate, — 


LY 


| FAT 


Fa"sTzr [of] one who faſts or abſtains from food. | 

FalerERMuAxs, or Fa'sTixG Mer, men of repute and fibſiance, . 
rather bonds-men, pledges, ſureties who in the time of the Saxon 
were to anſwer for one another's able behaviour. 

Fa"STHANDED, adj. [of faſt and hand] cloſe-handed, covetous. 
The king being fefthanded, and loth to part with a ſecond dowry. Ba- 
con. f 

Fasri, Lat. the Roman Calendar, in which were ſet down al! 
days of feaſts, pleadings, ceremonies, and other public buſinets 


throughout the year. 
the lawyers might plead in, 


FasT1 Dies, Lat. the days on which 
like our term-time. 

FasTr'pious [ faflidieſes, Lat. faſtidicax, Fr. faſtidliuſ, It.] dii- 
dainful, proud, haughty, fcorntul, delicate to a vice, iniulenily nice. 
A {queamiſh fa/f:4ios niceneſs in meats. L'Eftrange. 

Fa*-T!DIOULY, atv. [of ,] ſqueamiſlily, difdainfully, 
ſcorntully. 

FasT1bioutte:s [of faſtidior:) diſdainfulneſ:, ſqueamiſhneſs. 

Fasriptun Cibi, Lat. L. ith plyticians] a loathing of meat. 

FasT1'cra, Lat. the tcps of any thing. | 

FasTi'GlaTED [ f@ſtigiatur, Lal] made ſharp towards the top, 
roofed, narrowed to the top. 

Fasridtuu, Lat. the top or height of any thing. | 

Farrtab [in architecture] tur ridge of a . the higheſt 
pitch of a building ; alſo a kind of ornamental member. . 

Fa'SrixGnay, ſabe. (of /of! and du; à Gay of mriification by re- 
ligious abſtinence. | 

Farxess [terrmyrre. of papzman, Saz.] 1. Firmneſs, firm 
adherence. Fate, to the former government. Paco. 2. A Hung 
hold or callle, fortification, intrenchment. Ke inttenches himfelt in 2 
new faſtne/s. Watts. 3. Swifineſs, nimbicnefs. 4. Strength, ſecurity. 
Piaces of faftze/; laid open. Davics. 5. Cloſenc!s, conciienefes. Bring 
his ſtile from all looſe groſſneſs to ſuch frm Ag in Latin as in De- 
moſthenes. / ham 


oF — UOU 5, a. { faflugjus, Lat. faſtueux, Fr.] difdainful, proud. 
dy. 


1 or F:i'<TvoUr;xEss acfta;, Lat.] difdainfuluc, 
loftineſs, &c. pride. n : 

Far, adj. [far, Sax. det. Du. (Att. Ger. (od, Dan. fett, Su. Ca. 
faubon's derivation of it from par. Gr. 2 manger, ſeenis ſtrain'd ] 1 
Groſs, coarſe, dull. Fat minds. Dryden. 2. [ fat, Fr.] Full o: 
abounding with fat, plump, full fed, not lean. To be fat and ſmooth. 
L'Efliranze. 3. Wealthy, rich. A fat benchice. Hyiiffe, 

Every ene taſtes the 5 ir hes, while rhe ſean one burneth. 

To him who hath £:2!] be given, and he is ſure to have the moſt 
gifts who the Jeſt wants them. The Lat. ſay ; Panper crit emp . © 
faufer es: qnintiviane dent ur ofes nullis, nunc ; n divitibus. 

Far, /«bft. [with anatomiſts] a greaſy ſubſtance which is bred of the 
oily and ſulphureous — the aliment and blood. which is de poſic dun 
the cells of the membrana adipota immediately under the fin. I here 
are two forts of /at, one yellow, foft and lax, which is cafily melted, 
called pirgueac ; another, firm, white, Lritde, and which is not io c 
fly melted, called bm, ſuet or tallow. Some reckon the marrow of 
the bones a third furt of fat. Quincy. 

Far [a ſea term} broad; as they fay, @ ip has a fat quarter, 
when the tuck of her quarter is deep. 

Far, or Var [ par, Sax. vat, Du. vals, faſs, Ger. of das, Lat. 
This is generally written wat, which is more analogous to the deriva- 
tion] a large wooden veſſel in which any thing is put to fermeat or to 
be forked. It is of various dimenſions according to pleaſure. 

Far, or Var {of merchandiſe] an uncertain quantity, as of yan, 
from 210 to 211 bundles; of wire, from 20 to 25 pound weight, 
Se. | | | 

To Far, verb a. [from the ſubſt] to fatten, to make plump wich 
abundant food. They fat fach enemies as they take. Ahl el. 

To Far, verb next. to grow plump and full-ficfc4. An old ox 


fats. Mortimer. 


Fatal, adj. F. and Sp. [ fatale, It. fata!is, Lat.] 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to fate, proceeding by deſtiny, inevicable. Hheſe things are fatal 
and neceſſary. Tilla. 2. Deſtructive, deadly. When it ſeizeth 
the heart fatal. Arbutl nat. 3. Appoiated by deſtiny. It was fatal 
to the king to fight for his money. Bacon. | 

Fa“TALisr fof fate] one who maintains that all things happen by 
inevitable neceſſity. Watts. | ont 

FaTa'tity [ fatalite, Fr. fatalitr, It. of fatalit, Lat.) 1. Pre- 
determined order of things, preordination of inevitable cauſes acting 
inviacibly in ſucceſſion ; the neceſſity of an event, the cauſe of which 
is unknown, and which the ancients uſually atcributcd to deſtiny. The 
Stoics held a fatality, and a fixt unalterable courle of events. South. 2. 
Decree of fate. The fazality of dying by a lion. L"Eftrange. 3. Ten- 
dency to danger, or to ſome hazardous event. bod ug fixty-three 
is conceived to carry with it the moſt conſiderable fatality. Brown. 

Fa'TaLLY, adv. [of fatal] 1. Deſtructively, even to death. 

When fatally your virtue they approve, 
Cheerful in flames, and martyrs of their love. Dryden. 
Bentley. | 
bleneſs, diſaſterouſneſs, invinciblo 


ty. 
Fa“rTE [ fats, It. fatum, of fandi, Lat. ſpeaking] it primarily im- 
plies the 1 with 8 a word or decree . by God, or 
a fixt ſentence, whereby the deity has ibed the order of things, 
and allotted every perſon, what ſhall befal him. The Greeks call it 
afin, as tho a chain or neceſſary ſeries of things indullclubly liukeꝗ 

ther, and the moderns call it providence. 

his deſcription which our /-xicogrepher gives of Farr, reminds me 
of a pretty curious fragment of PLato's, preterv'd by Alam © 74:2 
peer, E c. All — (ſays Plato) are in fate [i. e. within its ſphere oc 
ſcheme] But not all things fated.” And he explains the diftinetion 25 
follows, © For 'tis not in fate (ſays he) that one man ſhall 4 fo ard 
ſo, and another ſhall fer ſo and fo ; tor that were deſtructive of our 
free agency and liberty: But if any foul ould ch29/e ſuch a life, and 
do ſuch or ſuch things, then is it in fate, that ſuch and ſuch conſe- 
quences ſhall enſue upon it. The foul therefore i, [ a%omTer ] free, 
and uncontrouled, and it lies ai ige to aci or not; and there is 
BC 


Fa raLxkss [of fatal] unav 
n 


F A T 


here : But what follows 2 the action. 


no compulizon or neceſſitating 
Kab upon our0colngeras, 
fate, or the conſtitution of things. 
bear off lic en by force, was ſomething d 
a war ould enſue, is the [v a the consrQuancs.” Ex Al- 
dino de Pi atox. Doigmat. Or, as the ſame phil er is cited by 
Hierzcies, . The chuice of action is in our own power; but the juſt 
a:ivard, or retibutions of good or ill, which enſue upon the cho:ce, 
lies in the breaſt of thoſe ethereal judges who are appointed under 
Goup. Such was Plato's fatality ; and conſidering how the Stoics laid 
the ſame ſtreſs with him on the 20 «P' d, or that which is within our 
choice, option, and power, as free agents, I ſuſpe& cheir rFaTE and 
hi; were much the ſame; viz. Not that, which neceſſitates our acting 
ſo and ſo; but where our choice and action _ it is 
in the gabi d order and conſtitution of things, that ſuch and ſuch 
vt yrs. good or bad, ſhall enſue. Nor am 1 as yet certain, that 
Howes himſelf (tho' his ſyſtem of divinity was far inferior in worth 
to PLaTo's) meant any thing more than this natural chain, nexus, and 
ſuite of things. Tho' after all, it muſt be conſeſs d, the words fare 
and fatality are ſometimes with us taken in a far greater latitude, and 
imply an abſolute neceſſity laid upon us, as well to chuſe and ac, as to 
ſuſtain the 1 or evil, which enſues upon our action; which I the 
rather mention, not only as it gives a new /e»/e of the word ; but as it 
alſo ſuggeſts a cantion of the laſt importance in our enquiries after trat, 
I mean, that we ſhould take care, when converſing with ancient wri- 
ters, not haſtily to affix modern ideas to ancient terms (for the fignifi- 
cation of words alters with time) but examine in what ſemſe they are 
uſed by the dure themſelves. A hint of equal uſe, whatever be the 
beck of enquiry, and of no lefs conſequence to the pnYSICtan, than 
it is to the — * fey of th _ 4 3 
A, ical FaTE, a neceſſity of thin events ari 
— tion of the heavenly — which give — (as they 
fay) both to the elen. ents and mix d bodies, and to the wills of men. 
Staical Fa r E, is by Cicero defined to be an order or ſeries of cauſes, 
wherein cauſe being linked to cauſe, each produces other: and thus 
all things fluw from one prime cauſe. Chryſippus cails it a natural, in- 
variable ſucceſſion of all things ab eterne, each involving other. 
Fark. 1. Deftiny. What I will is fate. Milton. 2. Event pre- 
determin'd. Tellme what fates attend the duke of Suffolk. 3. Death, 


5. e. ſhall be accompliſh' to 
For example ; that Paris ſhould 
on himſelf ; but that 


In the common Fate 


| The adjoining fell. Denham. 
4. A cauſe of death. | 
With full force his deadly bow he bent, 


And feather'd ow among the mules and ſumpters ſent. Dryden. 
Fa'rep, adj. [of fate] 1. Ordered, decreed or appointed by fate. 
Was Fate here to reign. Dryden. 2. Determind in any manner by 
fate. Fated from force of ſteel _ ns charms. Dryden. 3. En- 
du'd with any quality by fate. Her awkward love indeed was oddly 
ated. Prior. 4. Inveſted with the power of fatal determination. Pe- 
culiar to Shaketpeare. | 
Thy futed ſky 
Gives us free ſcope. Shale peare. 
The FaTts [fata, Lat.] the deſtinies according to the Jon, the 
three fatal ſiſters, Clotho, Lacheſis, and Atropos ; which ſce. 
Fa'Tutx [paden or pæden, of poan, Sax. to feed. fober, Dan. 
kater, Dan. and Su. vader, Du. fardcr, O. and L. Gerr natter, H. 
Ger. jere, Fr. padre, It. and Sp. pay, Port. pater, Lat. and Scyth. 
Terr;, Gr. aacher, Fife. This word is found likewiſe in the Perſian 
langunge] r. He who has begotten a child, either fon or daughter. 
2. the fit anceſtor. Abraham is the father of us all. Remans. 3. 
The appellation of an old man. A poor blind man was accounted 
cunning in prognoſlicating weather: Epſom, a lawyer, ſaid in ſcorn, 
tell me father, when doch the ſun change? The old man anſwer d, 
u hen ſuch a wicked lawyer as you gocth to heaven. Camden. 4. The 
title of any man reverend for age, piety, or learning. Reverend fa- 
:t4:r5 and well learned biſhops. Shake/peare. 5. One who has given 
original to any thing good or bad. Jubal was the father of all ſuch as 
handle the harp or organ. Geneſis. 6. The eecleſiaſtical writers of the 
pe century. Men may talk of the Teller. 2 7. One 
who acts with paternal care and tenderneſs. I was father to the poor 
2 8. The title of a confeſſor, particularly of a Jeſuit pang hang 
omaniſts. A father of a convent. Air. g. The title of a | 
tor of old Rome. From thence the race of Alban fathers come. Dry- 
10. The compellation of God as creator, begetter of all things; and 
in particular, as having communicated of his own power and God- 
head to wa and [in a ſenſe] his ox/y begotten Son. See Cincun- 
1xNCESS10Nn and FigsT-BoRN compar d. 
| Like FaTHen like ſon. | 
This does not only intimate the force of nature, but alſo of 
example; as much the ſtrength of imagination and practice in the lat- 
ter. as the violent bent of inclination in the former. *Tis true, that 
children, tho? not always, are generally like the father or mother, in 
their minds as well as their bodies ; the faculties of the former com- 
monly run in a blood ; and as for the features and complexion of the 
latter, they often look as if they were caſt in the ſame mould: But I 
preſume the point of the proverb is chiefly directed at their examples, 
and that ſuch as are the parents, as to vice or virtue, ſuch are too 
commonly the children ; that the ill examples of a vicious father al- 
moſt univerſally tend to the debauching a ſon, when the precepts 
and examples of a virtuous father go 2 great way to the forming a vir- 
tuou one. Mali carui, malum own, y the Latins. The It. ſay, 
Dal padre, tal fglio. 
Ad:ptive Farnkx, is one who takes the children of ſome other per- 
ſon, and owns them for his own. * 
Netyral FaTHER, is one who has illegitimate children. 
Putative FATHER, is he who is only the reputed or ſuppoſed father. 
To Fx'Tnen, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To take or adopt as a 
ſon or daughter. Rather Faller thee than maſter thee. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſupply with a father. He childed as I father'd. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To adopt a compoſition. 
Men of wit 
Often facher d what he writ. Swift. 
4. To father a thing upon 4 perſon ; is to impute it to him, to aſcribe it 


FAU 


to him as his off pring or production. One was pleaſed to father on 


ny new ſet of productions. Swift 38 

a"THERnonOD ſof father] the or authority of a 

Their fatherhoad; 1 Tim * _ 
Fa TwtR-1N-Law [of father] the father of one's huſband or wife. 
Fa'THER-LaSHER, a kind of fiſh. | 


Fa" of » Sax.] being wi | 
* ＋ pæcheplear, Sax.] g without a father, de- 


Fa'ryutrLiEs:i5s [of fatherlcſs] the ſtate or condition of havi 
A 5 [of / I! or having no | 


Fa"rntatixrss [pærhenlienerre, Sax.] the diſpoſition 
ther, fatherly ation, au : — 

Farut str, a4. {from father] » like a father, tender 
careful. The piety and fatherly ion of our monarch, Dryden. 
d. ie adv. in the manner of a father. Adam fatterly dis. 

. Milton. 

Fa"tuexs [by way of emphaſis] the biſhops of the primitive 

church; alſo archbiſhops and biſhops of the preſent church. See FA 


THER, 
[among the Turks] the deſcendants of Mahomet by 


Fa"TumTEs 
— Fathima. 
a'THoM, or Fa'bou hm, Sax. fadem, Du. facn, or favem 

O. and L. Ger.] 1. M nas og B the Hebrew fathom con- 
tained ſeven feet three inches, and a little more. 2. It is the uſual 
meaſure applied to the depth of the ſea, and is called the farher-line. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. z. Reach, depth of contrivance. 

Another of his fathum they have none 

To lead their buſineſs. Shakeſpeare. 


Faro of Word, the ſixth part of that quantity commonly called a 


coal- fire. 

To Fa ruou, were af. [ pærbhmian, Sax. ] 1. To found the dept) 
7 — To try the heights, and ſalbom the depths of his Sr ay 
Felon. 


2. To dive into or diſcover a perſon's deſigns. 3. To en- 
compaſs with the arms extended or encircling. TI's mad, to 
maſter. To fathom ſuch high points as theſe. . 

Fa rnourkss, ad;. [of fathom] 1. That of which no bottom can 
be found. 2. That whoſe circumference cannot be embraced. 
Buckle in a waſte moſt fath:m's/s. Shakeſpeare. 

Fari'die, or Faribicat, adj. [ fatidicus, Lat. fatidigue, Fr.! 
prophetic, foretelling future events. oak of all other trees only 
hy Hexwel. , 4 

ATidics, or Fartr'picks [ fatidici, atum dico, Lat.] deſliny- 
readers, fortune - tellers. 1 1 | J N 
_ Fartr'rerovs [ fatifer, Lat.] bringing on fate, bringing deſtruc · 


tion, deadly. 


Fa"TicaBLE, adj. [ fatige, Lat.] that may be tired eaſily. 
whey = ow yp [of fatigable] liableneſs, or capableneſs of being 
» fati or tired. | 
To Fa ricarE, or To Faricve, verb ad. [ fatigo, Lat. fatigaer, 
Fr. — 5 It. fatigar, Sp.] 2 1 to tire, (ſs — 
or oppreſs with ur, only uſed in participle ve. Requick 
— in fleſh was fatigate. Shakeſpeare. * f 
Farr'cux, Fr. [ fatice, ft. fatiga, Sp.] 1. Wearineſs. 2. The cauſe 
of wearineſs, toil. 
FaTrioquisr [ fatiloguns, Lat.] a deſtiny-reader, a footh-fayer. 
FaT-x1'DXEYED [of fat and kidney) fat; in contempt and reproach. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. 
Fa"rLIxc, ſab. [of fat] any young animal made fat for the 
2 The young hon and the fatling ſhall lie down together. 
αναπν . 
Fa“ rxER [of far] that which produces fatneſs. Fatner of the 
* Arbut brot. 11. The 4 * 
A'TNESS „Sax. ] 1. quality of being fat and full 
LFarneJTe _ nd full 


fed. * — of fl * | 
ith faineſs ſwoln were his eyes. Spenſer. | 
3. Greaſy —— A nitrous fatne/s. Bacon. 4. Unctiouſneſs, ſli- 
mineſs. The fatn'ſs and heavineſs of the . Arbuthuot. 5. 
Fertility, fruitfulneis. God give thee of the dew of heaven and 
fatneſi of the earth. Geneſis. 6. That which cauſes fertility. The 


fatne/; of ſhowers. Bentley. | | 

To Fa'TTEN, verb a. ian, Sax.] 1. To make plump or 
fat. 2. To make fertile. Town of ſtuff to fatter land. Lib. Lore 
donienfis. 3. To feed groſsly, to encreaſe. Is 1 

Conveys his wealth to Tyber's hungry ſhores, 
And fattens Italy with foreign whores. Dryden. 

To Fa'rTEn, werb neut. to be pampered, to grow fat. 

Fa'rry Fan c. Sax. uettigh, Du. fettig, Ger.] unctuous. The 
like cloud, if oily or fatty, will not diſcharge. Bacon. 

Fa'Tuari [fo called of Fatua, the wife of the deity Faunus, who, 
as the Romans imagined, inſpired men with the knowledge of futu- 
rity] ſuch perſons who ſeeming to be inſpired foretold future 

"TW adj. [ fatuus, Lat.] 1. Stupid, fooliſh. Fatzous ex- 


travagants. Glanville. 2. Impotent, - Alluding to an igni 
fatuus. Thence fatuous fires and meteors. of 


Faru'ity | fatuite, Fr. from fatzus, Lat.] fooliſhneſs, weakneſs 
of mind, ſome of Extreme fatuity of mind. K. 
Charles. A ſort of fatuity or madneſs. Arbuthner. 


F.C [of fat and uit] heavy, dull, ſtupid. Shakeſpeare 
t 


it. 
Fav cr [ fauſſet, Fr. fauces, Lat.] a part of a tap put in a caſk to 
ive vent to the liquor, and topped up by a peg or ſpigot. It is 
— improperly written et. 
Fav'ctus [with anatomiſts] the upper part of the 2 
Fav eniox, or Fau'Lch⁰“ [Tauchen, Fr.] a of crooked 
ſword. Sce Fal cn. 
Fav cox, a piece of ordnance, the diameter of which at the bore 
is 5 + inches, weight 750 lb, 1 2 7 feet, load 21 pounds, ſhot 2 
inches diameter, 2 pound weight. N 
Fa u cox Er, a ſort . 4. — is 
! inches, weight 400 lb, len load 1 4 pounds, ſome- 
* 2 inches diameter and 1 4 pound weight. 
Fav'etL, ſub. Fr. the fruit of a ſpecies of the -tree. 
Faucu Greund, ground that has laid a year or ore gn 
| AVI- 


FAV | 
Favi'Lous, adj. [favilla, Lat.] conliſting of aſhes. Brown 


it. 

Favi'ssa [with antiquaries] a hole, pit, or vault under-ground, 
wherein ſome rarity of great value was kept. 

Favcurt. See To Fercn. 

Fav'tcox, or Fau'Lcoxnxy. See Falco, or Faicongy. 

Faul r [ faute, Fr. faltar, Sp. to be deficient, fehler, Ger. the / 
is ſometimes ſounded and ſometimes mute; in converſation it is com- 
monly ſuppreſſed] 1. A flight crime, a trivial miltake, ſomewhat lia- 
ble to conſure or objection. He finds no fault with your opinion. 
Stilling fleet. 2. Defeat, abſence. The fault is in thine own people. 
Exodus. 3. Difficulty ; as, the enquirer is at a fault. f 

To Faurr, verb nent. [from Se ſubſt.] to be wrong, to fail; 
obſolete. To furniſh our tongue in this kind wherein it faultets. 
Spenſer. 
To FavriT, verb a. to charge with a fault; obſolete. 
Fav'tTes [of faut] one who commits a fault. 

Behold the fax/ter here in fight. Fairfax. 

To Fav'tTtr [prob. of faltar, Sp. to fail, or falteten, Du.] 1. 
To ſtammer or heſitate in one's ſpeech. 2. To proceed but coolly in 
a deſign. See To FLER. | 


- Fau'LT-rixper [of fault and f] one that cenſures, an ob- 
Fav'LTiLY, adv. [of faalty] not rightly, defedtively, blama- 


8 of faulty] 1. Badneſs, evil diſpoſition. Practiſed in 

knowing _ Sidney. 2. Actual offence, delinquency. The 

faulting of their people heretofore, is by us laid open. Heh. 
Fau'tLTLEss [of fault] beiug without fault; not deſerving blame, 

complete, excellent. 

* r———— [of fauthfs] the quality of being free from 


Fau'tTy | faultif, Fr.] 1. That is bad, guilty of a fault, blame 
able, not innocent; as, one which is fau/ry. 2 Cum. 2. Wrong, er- 
Foneous. The form of polity by them ſet down, is three ways faulty. 
Hooker. z. Defective, or bad in any reſpect, unſit for the uſc intend- 
ed. A faulty helmet. Pace. | 

Fauxa'Lta, Lat. [among the Romans] feaſts held in December, 
in honour of Faunus, during which the country people leaving work, 
diverted themſelves with dancing and other merriments. 

Fau'xi, Lat. the ſons of Faunus and Fauna; they had horns on 
their heads and pointed ears and taiis. They were crowned with 
g—_— of pine · trees; they had hovofs, and their lower parts were 

0 ts. 

F — Lat. one of the wind:, ſuppoſed the moſt advantage- 
ous for the good of the earth. 

Fa'vour [ver, Lat. favore, It. faveur, Fr. Sp. and Port.] 1. 
Countenance, kindneſs, kind or propitious regard. Samuel was in 
fawvur with the Lord, and alſo with men. 1 Sam. 2. Good office 
or turn, kindneſs granted. All favors and puniſhments paſſed by 

im. 3. Support, vindication. Very different from thoſe in favour 
of which they are here alledged. Rogers. 4. Lenity, mitigation of 
r oppoſed to rigour, eſpecially in matters of juſtice. Ihe 

ity and fawour of this ſentence. Swift. 5. Leave, good-will, 
pardon. Becauſe thou halt a favour unto them. P/a/mi. C. Object 
_of _— perſon or thing. 


* | | 
| His chief delight and favour. Miltor. | 
7. Something given by a lady to be worn. Wearing a miſtreſs V- 
weur. Spectator. 8. Any thing worn openly as a token. Wear thou 
this favour for me. Shakeſpeare. 9. Feature, countenance. A 
wn? of fine favour and ſhape. on. 10. A kuot of ribbons 
given at a wedding. | ( 
Creat mens Favours arc uncertain. | 
Lat. Favor aulæ ixcertus. And unhappy is the men who has any 
dependance on them. Dryden, who knew this truth as well as any 
man, fays ; 
4 I'd curſe the man I hate, 
batten. lunce ard dejendunce be his fate. 


To Fa'vour { fowes, Lat. fewerifer, Fr. faverire, It. fammecer, 


Sp. and Port.] 1. To ſhew favour, to ſupport or countenance, to re- 
gard with kindneſs. Men favozr wonders. Bacer. 2. To aſſiſt 
with advantages or conveniencies. lo fawvwr an enemy in his ap- 
| proaches. Addijon. 3. To be like in countenance or reſemble an- 
other perſon in features. The gentleman favour'd his maſter. Spec- 
gator. 4. Lo conduce to. 
| Fa"vourABLE [ favorable, Fr. and Sp. faworen:le, Sp. of fawyra- 
ili, Lat.] 1. Apt to favour, aft or promote, kind, obliging. Lend 
a favourchle ear. Shakeſpeare. 2. Palliative, averſe from cenſure. 
None can have the fawouralic thought. Dryden. 3. Conducive to. 
Fawuurable to generation. Temple. 4. Accommodate, convenient, ſuit- 
able. A place very ſuvsuralie for the making levies. 5. Beautiful, 
well favoured, well featured; obſolete. None more fav:zratle nor 
more fair. Spenſer. 
Fa'vouRaBLENEss [of fuwoaurable] kindneſs, benignity. 


Fa'vouraBLY, adv. [of favourabie] kindly, obligingly, with ten- 


terneſs, propitiouſly. 


Fa'vouReD, part af. [of to favour] 1. Regarded with kindneſs. 


Some 8 traveller. Pope. 3. [From ſaucur, the gth ſenſe of 
the ſubſtantive] featured, always conjoined with / or ill. 

Fa"'vourEDLY, adv. [of favoured] in a fair or foul manner; al- 

| _ joined with ce or /. 
a'vourer [of favor] one who favours or regards with kindneſs, 
a well-wiſher. The fav: wers of magic. Addiſon. 

Favourer [| fautcur, Fr. fautor, Lat.) one who countenances or 
Encou De. 

Fa'vouriTE [| favori, favorite, Fr. favoreto, It. idle, or illa gui 
favetur, Lat.] 1. A darling, a minion, one who enjoys the good will 
or kindneſs of another; a perſon or thing regarded with peculiar ap- 
2 or affection. Favowite paſſages in an author. Addi/on. 2. 

e Choſen as a companion to a ſuperior, a mean wretch, u hoie 
whole buſineſs is by any mcans to pleaſe. A great favourite to a 
great king. Clarendon. 
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{of favour] 1. Not favoured, wot regaie 


Fa'vovar.xss, aj. 
with kindneſs, E uncountenanced. 
1 Fortune faworurle/;. Spenſer. 

Fav'sex, /ub/?. a fort of large cel. 

Fauſ.ns and other fiſh 

Did ſhole. Chapman. | | 
— Fav'ssemay, Fr. ¶ in fortification] a fmall rampari about three dt 
four fathoms wide, hordered with a parapet aud banquette, the uic of 
which is to defend the fofs. 

Fau'sT1aL1s, the goddeſs of good luck, or public felicity, ſhe had 
many altars erected to her; was r-prefſented on a throne with Mer- 
cury's wand in one hand, and a hn of plenty in the other, and wor- 
ſhipped for the increafc of cattle. 

Fav'ror, Lat. a favourer, an abetter. I am neither author nor 
fantor of any ſeQ. B. Johnſon. | 

Fav ratss | fautrix, Lat. fauirice, Fr.] a woman that favour: or 
ſhews countenance. Minerva's aid his fautre/s fill. Chapman. 

4 mo vx BURGH, Fr. the ſuburbs of a city, the buildings without the 
alls. 

To Faux, verb ad. 
of a doe or hind. 

To Fawx, verb nent. [of uncertain original, perhaps a contraction 
of the Fr. finfan, a term of fondnets for children. Y 1. 10 
court by friſxing before one, as a dog docs. The dog fr, upon 
his maller. Sper/er. 2. Lo court by any means. Uſed by anintels. 
Is it not ſtrange that a tational man ſhould worſhip an ox ? that he 
ſhould fn upon his dog? Scat. 3. [Of pandian, Sax. ] to coaks, 
_ or ſooth, to court ſervilely. Ihe craving fuarrirng cron d. 

ape. | 

Faux | fas, Fr. from fan, in old Fr. a child, prob. from ,, 
Lat.} a young deer, buck or doe of the firſt year. 

Fa'wxer [of /awr] one that fawns or courts ſervilely. The app-!- 
lation of faunrers. Settator. | 

Fav rin, /ub/i. [of fawn] flattering. foothing behaviour. 

FA'wxixGiy, ach. [of farn] m 2 teavite, Cinping manner. 

Fai'xeb, adj. ax, Sax. hair] hairy; obfolete. hey could call 
a comet a faxe ſlur, which 1 all one with e crincta Of e . 
Cam. len. | | 

Fay, ſwf. { fee, Fr.] 1. V fairy, an elf. The yellow ſeirted for: 
Milt. 2. {From foi, Fr.] faah; whotly obſolete. I heir decttine 
and their Tr. Spry fer. | | 

Fay'rousxs [vid Ratutc 
TOURS. | 

Farting of Rierds law term] is when an action s broupht 
againſt our who picads any matter of record, and avers to prove it by 
record, and fails io bring it into court, or brings ſuch an one as +» 
no bar to the action. * | 

Favur Pleoder [law term) is a falſe, convinous, or colluſory man- 
ner of picacing, to the deceit of a thi'd perſon. 

Fr, Sp. as ante a fe [.. „. the act of faith] the trial or f:ntence 
of the inquiſition in Spain, or their execution of burning of here- 


tics. 
mul. c books] flands for te forte, and denotes very 


2. Not favuuiis, 


[ famnrer, Fr.] to bring forth yours, ſpoken 


idle ſellows, ragabonds. See Fal- 


Fer {in 
loud. | 

F:*aperrY, or Fraps, gooſe-berrics. 

To Fradur, or Lo FEACE, werb et. { Gower uſes to feige, free to 
cenſure ; of fegen, Ger. to iwcep, fyfen, Du. to ſtrike ; in Scottiſh, 

* feake, to be idly or officiouſly buſy? to beat, to whip, to chaſlite ; 
whence probably comes our word /gg ing. | 

Fran, 2. e. truſty, the tenants by knights vice uſed anciently to 
be /-al ard leal, i. e. faithful and loyal to their lord. | 

To Fal, to hide, N. C. 

Fe':rlry [ feaulte, old Fr fodelitas, Lat. Fe 
maſter, loyalty or duty to a ſuperior. 
ſpare, | 

Feat.TY [in law] an oath taken at the admitting of a tenant, to be 
true to the lord of whom he holds the land. 

General FeaLTY, that which is to be performed by cy 2ry fatyect to 

his prince. | | | 

Special Fear.Ty, is what is performed by tenants to their Jandlod. 

The forms are, a freeman deing foalt;, hols his right hand upon 2 
book, nd fays thus. ar you, my {rd W. that J. K. uli be ts you 
Loth faithful and ti ne, aul ewe my ſcalty ts yin, for the land I held of 
you, on the terms af. gaed. So help me God and all his ſaints. 
A Villain doing fealty, put, ki. right hand over the book, and ſay: 
thus. Hear an, m; lard W. that J. R. from this day forth to you ſhall 
be true and faitl ful, and fhull 7:7 15 you tealty for the land I hold of you 
in illenagr, and Au be guf ified by you i lad) and goods. So help me 
God and all his ſaints. 

Fear [pepit, Sax. vreeſe. vacr, Du. lorcht, O. and L. Ger. ] 1. 
Painful apprehenſion of evil. Cread, or fright. Fear is an uneaſineſ- 
of the mind upon the thought of future evil likely to befal us. Locke. 
2. Awe, dujection of mind at the preſence of any perſon or thing 
The fear of you and the dread of you ſhall be upon every beaſt. C. 
reſis. z. Anxiety, ſolicitude. The greatelt and principal fear wa: 
for the holy temple. 2 Maccalces. 4. The cauſe of fear. 

Near him, thy angel 

Becomes a tar, as being O erpowe d. eure. 
6. The object of fear. Except the God of Abraham, and the 1» ot 
Ifaac had been with me. Cent. 6. Something hung up to care 
deer by its colour or noiſe, He who Reeth from the noiſe of the far 
all fall into the pit. //azah. 7. [Of poepa, Sax.] a companion ; 
obſolete. | 
Fair Clariſſa to a lovely fear | 
Was linked, and had many pledges dear. Sen 

Fr ax, is reprelented in painting and ſculpture, by a woman v2. 
a little, pale face, in a running poſture, with her hand> ftretche.l 04, 
and her hair ſtanding an w On her ſhoulder a trighttul ont 
whiſpering in her ear. 

To FE ar, verb att. [pepan, Sax, vrecſen Du forchten, O and I. 
Ger. furchten, II. Ger. fueide, Dan.] 1. To witty or put into fear 
The inhabitants being feared with the Span... s landing and burning, 
fled. Carew. 2. To be afraid of, to be appret tive of, to dread. 
I; ſhall be feared above all the kingdoms betoie it, 2 E/ars;. 
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of my rally. S' ate-. 
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To Fear, verb neut. 1. To live in horror, to be afraid. Well you 
fnay fear too far. Shakeſpeare. 2. To be anxious or ſolicitous ; with 
for before the ſubject of anxiety. 

L. 8 han an ill Shakeſpeare 
f> fir his n than an ill report. . 

4 [pert ul. Sax. 1. Timorous, eaſily made afraid. He's 
gentle and not frarf..l. Shakeſpeare. 2. A enſive of evil, afraid; 
with -F before the obj dt of fear. Fearful of death. Dryden. 3. 
Awful, to be reverenced. Fear ful oo guy" Exodus. 4. Terrible, 
frightful, impreſſing fear. Neither faſt to friend nor fearful to foe. 
Aſcham. 

FEARFULLY, adv. [ penhepullic, Sax.] 1. After a terrible man- 
ner, dreadfully. 

There is a cliff whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfi{ly on the confined deep. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Timorouſly, in fear. 
Did Thiſbe fear 7 o'ertrip the dew, 
And ſaw the lion's ſhadow. Shakeſpeare. 

Fe'arFULNEss [penbefulnere, Sax.) 1. A ſiveneſs of evil, 
timorouſneſs. 2. State of being afraid, dread. Profeſied fearfulns 
to aſk any thing. Hoster. 

Fea'rLESLY [Fenheleaplic, Sax.] without fear, undauntedly, cou- 
rageouſly. Fearlefly expole themſelves. Decay of Piery. 

Pr — [perhrleapneppe, Sax. ] un«pprehenſiveneſs of dan- 
WL 2 intrepidity. invincible courage and ſeariiſucſi in danger. 
ren,. 

Fe'arLEss [perhrlear, Sax] void of fear or apprehenſion of evil, 
bold, daring. Fearleſi of death. Temple. 


ble. Brown uſes it. 
Fr'asiBLE [ faiſible, Fr.] that may be done, eaſy to be done: 


imes in a {uttantive form. Eaiy fea/ibles. Glanville. 
Fe'asrBnLExLSS [of /raſibe] ea neſs to be done or performed. 


Fe'a$1BLY, adv. [of feafeble] prattically. | 

Fast [le, fiftin. Fr. fejla, Sp. feftine, It. feeſt, Du. felt, Ger. 
lum. Lat.) 1. A feſtival or anniverſary day of rejoicing, either on a 
civil or religious account; oppoſed to a faft. This day is called the 
feof of Criipian. Shake care. 2. An entertainment of the table, 
a ſuniptuou treat. On Pharoah's birth-day he made a ff. Geneſis. 
3. Something delicious to the palate. Dithes which are a fe to 
others. Locke. 4. An entertainment of eating and drinking. It is 
uſed by St. Pavt to expreſs the Lon 's surrER. See EuctanisT, 
| and read there, that became yasSiBLE, or ca of ſuffering. 
Better at the latter end ofa FE As T, than the beginning of a fray. 


Fr. II vaut micux venir fur od no d'un f:flin, qu'an commencement dun 


tombat. It. F meglio wenire alla fine d un fo/lino, ch al principes. d una 
a And the reaſon is very plain; for it is better to take up with 
a ſlender meal, than to be heartily beaten. | 

To FeasT, verb ad. [ feflum adornare, Lat J 1. To make a feaſt 
for, to entertain ſum y. He was entertained and ans by the 
king. 1 2. To delight, pleaſe, or pamper. The fea/ted 
ſenſe. 


_ To " - OE To eat ſumptuouſly together on a day of ie- 


ng. 
ae: of friends | 
Did a together. Shakeſprare. 
| Fr/asren [of feaſt] 1. One that fares ſumptuouſly and deliciouſly. 
Thoſe fe fer, peak of great and many excellencics in mana. 
Tahir. 2. One that entertains others magaiticently. | 
Fe'asTFUL, «dj. [of ferft and full] 1. Feſtive, joyful. Feaftful 
days, fo; fil friends. Milton. 2. Kiotous, laxurious. | 
His herds and flocks in fea/tfzl rites devour. Pepe. 

Fz"a5TRITE {of feaſt and rite] cuitom in entertain- 

ments. | 
Board with plenty crown'd, 
Revives the feaſirites old. Phils. | 

Immnowable Fk astS, are thoſe that are celebrated the ſame day of the 
y=ar, as Chriſtmas-day, the Circumcifion, Epiphany, Candlemaſs, 
Lady day, All Saints, the ſeveral days of the apoſtles, &c. 

M:veable Fe asTs, age thoſe that are not confined to the ſame day 
of the year, the principal of which is Eafter, which gives law to the 
1eft, as Palm Sunday, Good Friday, Aſh Wedneſday, Sexageſima, 
Aſcenſion- day, Pentecoft, and Trinity Sunday. 

Fra'sTIxd, part. eating or drinking with, or entertained at a feaſt. 

Fea'r, Aa. ¶ fait, Fr. fatto, It. factun, Lat.) 1. An action, a 

and noble deed. Our ſoldiers perform ſuch fears as they are not 
able to expreſs. Hayward. 2. A ludicrous performance, a trick or 
flight. Feats of aQtivity and motion. Bacon. 

Poon: oh 1. Fine, ſpruce, neat, nice. 


My garments fit upon me 
| Much feater than before. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Read, ingenious. 
Sot r over his occaſions, true, 


| So feat, ſo nurſelike. Shakeſpeare. | | 
3 Tt is now only uſed in irony or contempt. That feat man at contro- 
verſy. Stilling fleet. | 
Fra rtous, adj. [of feat] neat, dexterous. Obſolete. 
Fz'ATEOUSLY, adv. {of fcatean ] neatly, dexterouſly. 
With five fingers cropt full ſeateou/?y 
The tender ſtalks on high. Spenſer. — 
Faru [reden. Sax. veder, Du. feder, Ger. ſiader, Su. which 
however Caſaubon chooſes rather to derive of Tr», Gr.] 1. A plume 
of a fowl or bird in general. 2. Species, nature, from the proverbial 
expreſſion, birds if a feather. 
| am not of that feather to ſhake off 
My friend. Shakeſpeare. | 
3. An ornament, an empty tice ; as, that title is only a feather in a 
man's cap. 


Birds of a FraTHER flock together. | 

Every fowler knows the truth of this proverb ; but it has a further 
meaning than the aſſociation of irrational creatures : It intimates that 
ſociety is a powerful attractive, but that likeneſs is the lure that draws 
people of the ſame kidney together. A covry of partridges in the coun- 
try, is but an emblem of a company of zoffips in a neighbourhood, a 


Feaci'LITY [of feafib/e] the quality of a thing being praftica- 


ner than another, are called /eatberedge 
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init of ſoaryers at the gaming - table, a pack of rake: at the tavern, (c. 
That one fool loves another, one fop 14. another, one blockbead is 
pleaſed at the aſſurance, conceit, and affeftation of another, and there. 
fore herd together. Lat. Pares cum paribus faſciliime congregantuy. 
Gr. Noau Tor cee ay Out» ws Tor desen. Homer. 

Fea'THtr [with horſemen] is a certain ſort of natural frizling of 
the hair in horſes, which in ſome places riſes above the lying hav, 
and there repreſents the figure of the tip of an ear of corn. 

To Fe'arutz, verb ad. [of peachen, Sax.} 1. Todrefs in fea- 

thers. 2. To fit with feathers. 3. To tread as a cock. He fea- 

ther'd her. Dryden. 4. To enrich, to adorn, to exalt. To plume 

his nobility and people to 1 himſelf. Bacon. 5. To ſcrape riches 

together, to furniſh plentifully ; as, to feather one's neſt. Alluding to 

2 4 collect ſeathers, among other materials, for making up 
neſts. 

To cut a Frarur x [ſea term] ſaid of a ſhip when ſhe makes the 
water foam before her. 


1 — {of feather and bed] a bed ſtuffed with feathers, a 


Frarnzs Bed Lane, any bad road, but particularly that between 
Dunchurch and Daintry. 8 ö 

Fearuer Boiling [with confeftioners] is the boiling of ſagar ſo 
often or ſo long, that blowing through the holes of a fciunmer, or 
— a ſpatula with a back itroke, thick and large bubbles fly up 
on high, it is become feathered; and when after frequent trials thole 
bubbles are perceive.i to be thicker and in greater quantities, ſo that 
they ſtick together, and form as it were a flying flace, then they ſay 
the ſugar is greatly feathered. 1 

FeaTatr Driver (of feather and drive] one who cleanſes feathers 
by whiſcing them about, Derhamr. | 

Fea"THERed [of feather] 1. Cloathed with feathers. Feathered 
creatures, dis a. 2. Fitted with feathers, carrying feathers. An 
arrow feathered from her own wing. L'Eftrange. | 

Fea TaHEREDGE. . Boards or planks that have one edge thin- 
Maron. = 
 FearTutr-edged Boards [in carpentry] buards that are thinner on 
one edge than the other. Mortimer uſes it. 

FearHer-/op Graſs, an herb. | | 

Fea'THERFEW, a plant both ſingle and double: it flowereth moſt 
part of the ſummer. Mortimer. | 


— adj. [of feather) being without feathers. Howel 
es it. | | 
— [of feather and ſeller] one who ſells feathers for 


5. 
Fea'THERY, adj. [of feather} cloathed with feathers. His fearhery 
dame. Milton. 

A Reman FeaTutn [with horſemen] a feather upon the neck of a 
horte, which is a row of hair turned back and raiſed, which juſt by 
n a 

Fra"TLY, adv. [of feat] neatly, nimbly, readily. Foot it feathy 
here and there. 1 — , 2 : | 

Fea"TxEss [of feat] neatneſs, dexterity, 

Features [ faiture, O. Fr. fatezza, It. fayciones, Sp.] 1. The caſt 
or make of the face. Report the feature of Octavi years. 
Shakeſpeare. ' 2. Any ſingle part or lineament of the face. Try if we 
can find in his looks mf Sw ts bo cruel, or unmerciful 
temper. Addijon. 

10 Fea'TURE, verb a. to reſemble in countenance, to favour. 
A glaſs that ſeatur'd that. Shakeſpeare. | 

To Feaze, verb act. See Faxep. [Perhaps from pax, Sax. hair] 
1. To untwiſt the end of a roye. 2. To beat, to whip with rods. 

See FEAGUE. 

Fea'zixG, part. a. [of ſcaxe] the ravelling out of any great rope 
or cable at the ends. 

To FeBr1'ciTATE, verb nent. [ febricitor, Lat.] to be in a fever. 

FeBr1cira'TiON, Lat. a Rate of inclining to a fever or a 

FeBr1'cuLoSE, adj. [ febriculoſus, of febris, Lat. a fever] at hach 
or is ſubject to a high fever. 

FesricuLo'smy [ febriculefetas, Lat.] the ſame as febricitation. 

Fe'srIFUGE, . Fr. [ febrifuga, of febris, a fever, and fuge, Lat. 
to drive away] a medicine which | away or cures a fever. | 

FeBr1IFUGE, adj. having the power to cure fevers. LS, 

Fair, adj. Fr. [/ebrilis, Lat.] 1. Conſtituting a fever. 2. Pro- 
ceeding from a fever. 6 : = 

Fz'sr1s, Lat. a fever or ague. ; 5 

Fenris Ungarica, a peſtilential fever, common in Hungary, called 

s pannonca. | 
| Fe'pruvary [Fewrier, Fr. Febbrajo, It. Febrero, Sp. Februarins, - 
Lat. of @:CvagE-, Gr. or februands, or februis, Lat. the expiatory 
facrifices that the Romans uſed to offer this month for the purifying 
the people] anciently the 12th month of the year, now the 2d. The 
month is repreſented in painting and ſculpture, by the image of a man, 
nn + dark ſky-colour, carrying in his right hand the aſtronomical 

n Piſces. 

Fm See Fxces. [ feces, Fr. feces, Lat.] 1. Dregs, ſediment. 
1 [among the Romans] ate prieſts inſtitu- 
Fecia'LEs, Lat. certain ieſts inſti 
ted at Rome by Numa, conſiſting of 20 perſons ſelected out of the 

beſt families, who were to afliſt in treatics of peace, and i 

of war. It was not lawful to conclude any buſinefs of peace or war, 
until they had pronounced it juſt : and when they intended to go to 
to war with any nation, the pater patratus, who was the chief of 

was ſent to declare it ; and when they concluded a peace, they car- 
ried with them ſome graſs out of Rome, and upon meeting the other 
parties, the pater patratus cauſed a hog to be placed at his feet, and 
with a great ſtone knocked it on the head, ſwearing and wiſhing that 
Jupiter would thus punith him, or that people, that intended any de- 
cen by the treaty, or 1 a their oaths, and break 
the agreement by any i ity. 

Fe'cuLa, Lat. ¶ in — a white, mealy ſubſtance or powder. 
which ſubſides and gathers at the bottom of the juices or liquors 
of divers roots. N. 

Frxcurkver, or Feculexcy [calentia, Lat.] 1. Dreggineſs, 
muddineſs, quality of being full of dregs and lees. 2. Lees, feces, 
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ſediment. The ſeparation of its fecalencies. Beyle. 

Fe'cuLEnT, Fr. [/ecz/ens, Lat.] full of dreggs, dregey, excremen- 
— o feculent ſnuff. 
Glaruille. 


Fr cund [ feecandus, Lat.) fruitful, prolific. Graunt uſes it. 

Frcuxba Trio [ /-rcunie, Lat.] the act of making fruitful or proli- 
fic. A medicine of fec:- dation. Brown. 

To Fecu'nbiry, verb ad. to render fruitful or prolific. . 

Fecvu'nvitY, or Fecu'xpxess [ fecondite, Fr. fecondita, It. fe- 
cunditas, Lat.] 1. Fertility, fruitfuineſs, the quality of producing in 
— abundance. The extreme luxuriance and fecundity of the earth. 

do ward. 2. The power of bringing forth. Some ſceds retain 
their fecundity forty years. Ray. 

FecunviTyY {in ſculpture and painting] is repreſented by a young 
da:nſcl, crowned with a garland of hemp, holding a neſt of gold- 
finches ; at her feet rabbets and chickens. | 

Fe, fret. and part. paſſ. of to feed. See To Fre. 

Fe'DarY, fab. ¶ fardus, or feudum, Lat.) This word, peculiar to 
Shakeſpeare, may ſignify either a confederate, a partner, or depen- 
dant. | 


Damn'd paper, 
Black as the ink that's on thee, ſenſeleſs bauble ! 
Art thou a fedary for this at? Shakefpearc. 
Fabel [of f@dus, Lat. a covenant] of or pertaining to a cove- 
nant or a t. Contrary to all federa/ right. Grew. 
| Feperal Holineſs [with divines] i. e. covenanted holineſs, ſuch 
as is attributed to young children born of chriſtian parents and newly 
ized, as being included within tae covenant of grace. | 
E"DERALNESS [of fedzraiis, Lat.] the ſtate of appertaining to a 
covenant. | 


The Far of 4 Bulleck, the bones of a bullock's thighs and ſhould- 
| ers, having the meat cut off (but not clean] for ſalting for victualling 


EE [of peah, peoh, Sax. a ſief, fee, Dan. cattle, feudum, low 
Lat. 1 Sch. hg n+ — peculiar. | 
VW bat concern they? | | 
The general cauſe, or is it a fee grief 
| Due to ſome ſingle breaſt ? Shakeſpeare. 
2. Reward, wages, gratification. 
Livings in courts be gotten tho? full hard, 


For nothing there is done without a fee. Spenſer. | 
Payments — claimed by ns in office. At our en- 


what are thy due fees ? Shakeſpeare. 4. Reward paid ta 


lawyers or phyſicians. He does not refuſe doing a good office for a 
man becauſe he canuot pay the fre of it. Auliſon. 5. Portion, pit- 
tance : obſolete. 
| In pruning and a manner of trees, 
Reſerve to each cattle their property fees. T uf». 


| Fee [as Spelman defines it] is a right which the vaſſal has in 


land, or ſome immoveable thing of his lord's, to uſe the fame, and 


take the of it hereditary, rendering to his lord fuch feudal 
duties ſervices, as belong to military tenure ; the meer propri- 


ety of the ſoil always remaining to the lord. (In law) All lands and 
tenements that are held by any acknowledgement of ſuperiority to 
a higher lord, wherein a man hath perpetual eſtate to him and his 
heirs. Such lands and tenements are divided into allodium and feq- 
dum: allodium is every man's own land which he poſſeſſes merely in 
his own right, without acknowledgement of any ſervice, or payment 
of any rent to any other. Feudum or fee is that which we hold by 

the benefit of another, and in name whereof we owe ſervices, or pay 
rent, or both, to a ſuperior lord. And all our land in England, the 
crown land, which is in the king's own hands in right of his crown, 
excepted, is in the nature of feudum. So that no man in England 
| has directum dominium, that is, the very property or demeſne in any 
land, but the prince in right of his crown : for though he that has 
fee has jus perpetuum and utile deminium, yet he owes a duty for it, 
and therefore it is not fimply his own. Convel. 

Fee 4bjolute, or Fee Simple, is an efiate, (cr. of which a perſon is 
poſſeſſed in thoſe general words, To as aud our rs for ever. 

Fue Conditional, or Fee Tail. 1. Is that whereof a perſon is poſ- 
ſeſſed in theſe words, To us and owr heirs. 2. With limitation, that is, 
the heirs of our body, &c. And fee tail is either general or ſpecial : 
— is where land is given to a man and the heirs of his body. 

ee tail ſpecial is that where a man and his wife are ſeized of land to 
them the heirs of their two bodies. Concel. 

Fee Farm [law term] tenure by which land is held of another in 
fee, that is, forever to himſelf and his heirs, paying a certain annual 
rent out of it. John ſurrendered his kingdoms to the pope, and 
took them back again to hold in fee farm. Davies. 

To Fee, verb act. [from the ſubſtantive] 1. To give or * a fee, 
to reward. No man fees the ſun. Sozth. 2. To bribe. Feed every 
ſight occaſion that could but niggardly give me figat of her. Shake- 
ſpeare. 3. To keep one in hire as a mercenary. 

There's not a thane of them, but in his houſe 
I have a ſervant /+c4. Shakeſpeare. 

Fee'BLE [foibie, Fr. feble, Sp.] weak, languid, fickly, without 
ſtrength or force either of body or of mind. The men carried all the 
feeble upon aties. 2 Chronicles, We be now miſcrable and feeble. 
Bentley. 

1 verb a4. {from the adjective] to weaken, to enfee- 
ble : obſolete. | 

Fee "BLEMINDED [of feeb/e and mind] weak of mind, defective in 
reſolution and conſtancy. 1 Th-falonians. | 
P EE'BLENESS [of feeble ; faibleſſe, Fr.] weakneſs, languidneſs, want 

ſtrength. 

F 2 adv. [of ſceble] faintly, languidly, without ſtrengih. 

To Fee, irreg. verb af. pret. and part. paſſ. fed, [foedd, Su. pe dan, 
Sax. fodc, Dan. foeda, Su. kodan- Goth. vorven, Du. focven, O. and 
L. Ger. but Caſaubon will have it of waw, Gr.] 1. To furniſh or ſup- 
— with food. 2. To furniſh, to | ſupply in general. The — 

rings that feed the many baths. Jon. 3. To graze, to conſume 
by — + 4 4. To cheriſh, to 
nouriſh. To feed deſpair, and cheriſh hopeleſs love. Prior. 


. To 
keep one in expectatiou. Rode rr 


Feed your mowing lands. Mortimer. 


feels ſiaccid. 


FEI 


Krelles. 6. To entertain, to delight, to keep from ſaticty. The al- 
teration of ſcenes feeds and relieves the eye. Bacon. | 

To Fee, werb newt. 1. To eat, to take food ; chiefly applied tu 
animals. To feed were beſt at home. Shakeſpeare. 2. To prey, to 
live by eating. Some birds fee4 upon the berries. Brown. 3. To 
paſture, to place cattle to feed or graze. Fecd in another man's field. 
Exodus. 4. To grow plump, fat or fleſhy. 

Fr ro, ſabft. [from the verb] 1. Food, that which is eaten; chiefly 
applied to animals. When he comes to the beſt ſeed. Sidney. 2. 
Paſture. Shakeſpeare and Milton uſe it. 

Fr ox [of fe-d) 1. One that gives food. His feeders hand. 
Denham. 2. One that excites, an encourager. Feeder of my riots. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. One that eats food. Food doth choak the feeder. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. One that preys upon. The mificlthruth, or freder 
upon miſieltoe. Brown. 5. One that eats nicely, one that feeds Jux- 


uriouſly. Such fine freders are no gueſts for me. Dae 


To Fett, irs. verb neut. felt, preter. and part. paſ7. | rel>n, Sax. 
voeien, Du. fublen, Ger. } 1. To ule the ſente of feeling, tio ue per- 
ception of things by the touch. 2. To ſearch by ferling. Sce Ftert a. 
3. To have a quick ſenſibility cf right or wrong, good or evil. Man 
who feel: for - — Pope. 4 Lo appear to the touch. One 

rp. 

To Frl., verb a. 1. To perceive by the touch, to touch, to 
handle. That I may fee/ the pillurs. Judges. 2. 1o ty, to ound, 
To je! my affettion. Shak: ſpeare. 3. Io have fenic of pain or 
pleature. He belt can paint them, who ſha'l feel them moft. Poe, 
4. To be affected by. Felt the flatrcries that grow upon it. 5. To 
know, to be acquainted with. "Then, and not till then, be felt him- 
ſelf. Shakeſpeare. 

To Frei @ horſe in the hand [with horſemen] is to obſerve that 
the will of the horſe is in their hand; that he taſtes the bridle, ard 


has a appui in obeying the bir. 
To Fon. a | upon the — (in horſemanſhip] is to obſerve 
that he plies or bends them, which is contrary to leaning or throwins 


upon the thoulders. 


Fu EEL, Jab. [from the verb] the ſenſe of feeling, the touch. Sharp 
uſes it. | 

Fee'Lte [of fre/] one that feels. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 2. The 
antennz and horns of intecls. Derham uſes it. | 

Fei'iinG, ſub. 1. Is one of the external ſenſes, whereby we 
get the ideas of ſolid, hard, oft, rough, ſmooth, hot, co!d, wet, 
dry, or other tangt. le qualities ; as alio of diltance, Sc. 2. Sen- 
ſibility, tendernei. heir king, out of a princely freling, was 
_=_ mg and compatiionate. Bacor. 3. Perception. Internal ſeciir g. 

atts. | | 
FetiixG, part. adj. {of to fel] 1. Expreſſive of great ſenũbility. 
A feeling declaration. Singt, 2. Senſibly felt. This fenie is rot 
ſeticiently analogous. By the art of known and feeizng ſorrow. 
Shake jheare. | | 

FeetixGLY, dv. [of feeling} 1. Senfibly, after a ſeeling manner, 
wich ex preſion of great ſeniibility. Who fpake to frelingly. Sidney. 
2. So as to be ſenſibly felt. Feeling/y perſuade me what I am. 
Shok-ipeare. 

Futs, a premium given to counſellors, attorneys. &c. See Fee. 

Fez, the irr. plur. of foor [porap, Six. fort, L. Ger.] parts of 
an animal body ; alſo a meaſure in 2 12 inches. Sce Foor. 

Frer {in poetry] a certain number of iyIlaules in a verſe. See 
Foor. The French and Italian poets are un2cquainted wich feet 
and quantity; and ſome have weakly unigined, that the Engliſh have 
none; but we find, by a very little alteration, that without feet the 
harmony of the fweerett vertc is ſpoiled ; and that plainly ſhews, that 
the meaſure of fect and quantity being tral; obſerved, makes the 
muſic, as may be perceived in what tollows, 

When man on many mittply'd his kind. 

When man multipiy'd bis kind on many. 

I'll not be reſponſible for this ſorry compliment which our lexico- 
grapher has here paid to the French and Italian poetry : but as to 
our 94x, may | not venture to aflirm, that our Iiertic verſe, though 
conliſting for the mot part of the /amlic foot, yet takes in ſeveral 
others, as the Sone, the 'Frochaic, the napeſt, the Pyrrhichius, 
the Tribrachus, &c. and by a judicious change and arrangement ot 
theſe, noi only makes the /cand become the better Eccxot to the 
ſenje ; but obliges the voice to re/t on any part of the verie in which 
the poet intends the emphaſis ſhould lie ; and above all alſo avoids 
that Moxortoxy, which in ſome of our modern compoſitions fo 
much dillaſtcs the car. If the reader deſire to fee more on this head. 
he may conſait two eflays on the ſubject of numbers by Samues 
SAY. | 

Fec, adj. handſome, clean. N.C. 

Feca'ty [q. wagary, of wagando, Lat. wandering} a roving, ram- 
bling, or roaming about. A cant word. | 

0 FeiGN, verb ad. [ fingere, It. and Lat. feindre, Fr. fngar, Sp.] 
1. Lo pretend falſcly to do a thing, to make a falſe ſhow. Feigz:s 
a laugh to ſee me ſcarch around. Pope. 2. To diſſemble, to 
countertcit, to conceal. Obſolete. Both ſtrive in fearſulneſs to fe:gn. 
Spenſer. 3. To contrive, deviſe forge, or invent. No fuch things 
are done as thou ſayſt, but thou fergneff them out of thine own 
heart. Nehemiah. 4. To make a flow of. 
| | Abore the water were on high extent, 

And fcigned to wath themſelves inceſlantly. Spenſer. 

To Feics, verb neut. to image from the invention, to relate falſe- 
ly. The poet did feign that Orpheus drew trees. Shake/peare. 

Fei'GNEDLY, adv. [of feign] in fiction, not truly. Bacon uſes it. 

Ferchixer (of eig] mveuter, contriver of a iiftion. B. Johnion 
uſes it. 

Fericx1XG, part. ad. of feign [ feignant, Fr. fngens, Lat.] making 
a ſhow of, conterfeiting, c. | 

FeixT, part. paf}. of to feign, for ſe gned [ feint, Fr.] Any feint 

arance of truth. Locke. 

*EINT, / [ feinte, Fr.] a counterfeit offer, a ſhow or pretence, 
a falſe ſhow, a diiguiſe. A int to get off, Sgectator. 

FeixT [in fencing] a falſe attack, a thow of giving a ſtroke, or 
making a puſh in one part, with a detign to bring « per ton to — 


r 


ſcem to bela. A. 


FE L 
tht part, aud to leave ſome other part unguarded, where the ſtroke 
is really intended; a mock aſiault. 
But in the breaft encamps prepares 
For u bret rute and future wars. Prior. 

Fu fin mofig) a femi tone, the fame that is called 44ſt. 

Frier fin rhetoric) a ßgure whereby the orator touches on ſome- 
thing, in making a e of patſing it over in ſilence. 

To Frier ſveratu, Du. feten, Ger. w/er, Lat.] to let wind go 
iti out a noiſe. | 

sn [fcalt, Ger. vecd, Du. v Fr. pipe, Sax.] wind let go 
without noite. 

t:'t5vs {in old records] a ſmall bundle or armful. 

Feten. part. act. entangling. 

Fu, Lat. the gall. one of the humours of the body. 

F.. Terri, Lat. {in botany] the leffer or common centaury. 

Fir. Vieri, Lat. the droſs or ſcum of melted glaſs, called /ar- 
det r. 

Firanxpees, alf. worms in hawks. | 

Fri a'yrosx {in logic] a technical name of the ſixth mood of the 
third figure of a categorical ſyllogiſm. whercin the firit propoſition is 
an univerſal negative, the ſecond an univerſal affirmative, and the 


third 2 particular negative. 


To Frick [ feliciter, Fr. filicitave, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
make or render happy. Pleaſure would fill and felicirate his ſpirit. 
uit, 2 To congratulate. Forms of ſpeeches fe/rcitating the good, 
or depricating the evil to follow. Brow». 

Tru, Fr. [of felitate] congratulation. 

Fett cirativt, ah. 1. Rendering felicitous. 2. Congratula- 
tory. | 3 

 Frirferrovs, adj. [ felix, Lat.] happy. 

Fri: crrort iy, ain. [from H,,] happily. 

Frir errors nts ſof rite] happineſo, happy circumſtances. 

Ferremy ut, Fr. filtcrta, It. feliczdad, Sp. feli adde. Port. 
feliciiar, Lat.] hapyinets, Hefednels, proſperity. The felicrties of 


her u ndertul rewgn, Attorbury. 


Frir'citY, the GC, [in painting, Sc.] was repreſented as a 


I: tins on an imperial throne, holding in one hand a caduceus, 
and the other a cornucopia, clad in a purple veſtment, trimmed 
with ver. | | 
Fr'tixe .F. | folinns, of felis, Lat. a ca:] belonging to a cat, re- 
ſembling a cat. His tail. which is %. Grew, | 
Fri ſpells, Sax. vel. Du. fetl, Ger. (l. Goth. kei, Dan.] 1. 
Cruc!, outragtous, barbarous. Fell and cruel hounds. care. 
2. Favage, ravenous. The keen hiena, fellzſt of the fell. 7 han ſon. 
3. Deflructive. | 
To gust it's readers from e bane, | 
And then reveng'd itlelf agam. 
| Hud. P. 1. Cant. II. I. $8045. 
Fr II. . [ pelle, Sax. vel. Teut.] the fein of a beaſt, the hide. 
Devour them feſh and Zell. Shakeſpeare. | 
To Fit. ww act. [peallen, Sax. villen, Du. feilen, or fallen, 
Ger fills, 'Veut.] 1. To firike. to knock duwn to the ground. He 


ruck him on the head with the flock, and f/”d him. Ra . 2. 


To cut own, to hew down, Woods whuch he did lately fell. Spen- 
Fri. ret. of to ful. See To Farr. 
Frs {of fel} one that fells or hews down. | 
Fri Anger [of pelle, a ſkin, and manzere. Sax. a monger] one 
who deal: in tkins of cattle, and paits the woo! from the pelts, in order 
to be drei ed for le ther or pa: chment. 
Frrt Hut. on herb. | 
Ft lLaptt, that may be felled, or fit to fell. | 
Fits if un, of fell, gall, and Fuse, Lat. to flow] flow- 
ing or abounding with gall. 
Fir urs (et ralinvyrre, Sax.) fierceneſs, cruelty, ſavageneſs. 
Fr Low [prob. of fellow. Mir ca. hom pe, faith, and lag, Sax. 
bound. Farias. fallyw, Scottiſh] 1. A companion, one with whom 
we cott. In youth | had twelve fellows like myſelf. Ajcham. 2. 
A peer, an equzl. fo be herevfier fello2v5, and no longer ſervants, 
8:09. z. An aff crate, one embuk'd inthe lame cauſe or united in 
the {ame a air. Each on his eli for atfiitance calls. Dryden. 4. 
One of the lame kind or ſpecies. One favourite dog he fed, and took 
note core of him than of any of his eee. J. Efrange 5. One 
thing ſuited to another, one of a pair. I he foul and the body do not 
6. One like another; as, this rogue has 
not hi /. Y. A familiar appellation uſed ſometimes with fond- 
neis, ſometimes with efteem, but generally with ſome degree of con- 
renipt. A pleafant Ala Pacen. 8. A word of contempt. The 
foo) mortal, the mean wretch, the ſorry raſcal. Some ſcurvy follow. 
gal j-are. g. Sometimes it implies a mixture of pity with contempt. 
T he in cried out that he was not the miller. Hayward. 10. A 
n er of a college that ſhares its revenues; as, fullow of Brazen- 
Nose in Oxford. Ta 
To Friiow, werb ag. 
make to ſuit with. | 
Imagination, | 
V ith what's unreal, thou co- active art, 
And fellow! nothing. Shakeſjcare. | 
Fe!low is often utcd in compoſition to mark community of nature, ſta · 
tion, or «mployment. | 
Frinowco mwoxrR, . 1. One who has the ſame right of a 
con mon. Lock uſes it 2. A commoner at Cambridge of the higher 
order, who dies with the / Laws. 
Frr.Lowcrt ature, %. one that has the ſame creator. Our 
fell 2 creatures the brutes. Watts. 
Frirrowneri's./45/7. co-keir, partner cf the ſame inheritance. 
Frir.ovwnt't ris, ., one who concurs in the fame buſineſs, a 
cond tutor. | 
"1.1 0WL4 BOURER, g. onc who labours in the ſame deſign. 
Fri tant K TAN h., one that has the fame matter. Fellow ſers 
za"; the ſame heaverly maſter. Atterbary. 
Fritov 50 lD1te./i{ff. one who fights under the ſame commander. 
An endeaxrins appetlation uſed by officers to their men. 
FerLuws rv bet, /ati. one who ladies in company with ano - 
ther. 


1. To match, topair, or couple. 2. To 


FEM 


Pri.Low:v'szecT, alf. one who lives under the ſame govern- 
ment. 
 FeLLowsver'FERER, fa. one who ſhares in the ſame misfortune. 
Not only their patrons but fell-wſafferers. Addiſcn. 

FELLOwwR1'TER, H. one who writes at the ſame time or on the 
ſame ſubject. Addiſon uſes it. 

FelLOWFEEt LING, . 1. Sympathy. L'Eſtrange uſes it. 2. 
Combination, joint intereſt. Your milkwoman and your nurſcry- 
maid have a fellow feeling. Arbuthuot. 

FeLLOwLIKE, or FE LLOWLY, adj. [of fellow and like] being on 
equal terms, like a companion, companionable. A Scllowtthe 
kind and reſpectful carriage. Carew. Feliowly neighbourhood. Tu/- 


fer. 
Fe'LLows [:n fortification] are fix pieces of wood, each of which 


form an arch of a circle, and thoſe joined altogether by duledges, make 
an entire circle with twelve ſpokes, which make the wheel of a gun- 
carriage. | 

Fi Llowsutr [of fellow] 1. Society, companionſhip. Made for 
ſociety and mutual feilen. Calamy. 2. — fare of being 
togetner. Parted our 2 Shake/peare. 3. Partnerſhip, joint 
intereſt. Flo ip in pain divides not ſmart. Milten. 4. Aillociation, 
confederacy. Ihe Fellowfoip of that war. Knelles. 5. Equality. 
6. Frequency of intercourſe, tocial pleaſure. In a great town friends are 
ſcattered, fo that there is not that fellowſhip which is in lets neigh- 
bourhoods. Bacon. 7. Fitneſs and tondneis for feſtal entertainments, 
commonly with ge preceeding. Excellive good fellowfhip. Clarend x. 
8. The place of a member of a college in tae univerſity, an eftabliſh- 
ment therein, with ſhare in its revenues. 

Rule of Fe'Luowsie [with arithmeticians] a rule of great uſe in 
ballincing accounts among merchants, &c. where a number of per- 
{ons putting together a general ſtock, it is required to give every one 
his proportional thare ot the lots or gain. | 

Fir, ay. {of fi] cruelly, barbarouſly. Spenſer uſes it. 

F:'Lo ve $ (in law} one who commits felony by laying violent 
hands upon himiclf, a {clf-murderer ; ſuch a one is to be interr d with- 
2 chr. tian burial, with a ſtake driven through his corps, and to for- 
eit his goods. | | 

Fe'Lox, ah. Fr. [ felrww, low Lat. pel. Sax.] 1. A malefaftor 


who commits felony, one who has committed a capital crime. 2. A 
whitlow a tumour between the bone and its inveſting that is 


very paintul. / ima. 
FrLox, a4j. crucl, inhuman, traiterous. Felon deeds. Spenſer, 
Felan hate. Pope. | | 
Fe.o'x10us [en felon, Fr. felloneſes, It. of felovia, Lat.] like a fe: 
lon. wicked, trai:erous, deſtructive. Felonons heart. Dryden. | 
F:Lo'x10USLY, adv. [of felenicus] in a felonious manner. 
Firio'xtousxess [of ein] felonious quality or circumſtances. 
Fr"Lo>0Us, adj [of felon] wicked, felonious. Felonows force. Sper- 


. a 
Fr'Leox v [ /felonie, Fr. elloma, It. and Lat. prob. of Px; or On- 
N. Or. a capital crime] an offence that is next in degree to petty 
treaſun, and comprehends divers particulars, as murder, ſodomy, 
rape, Ering of kouſes wiltully, Sc. the puniſhment of all which i: 


death. 
F=LT, pret. of to el. See To FEETI. 


Fei.T . pe, dax. filt;, Ger.] 1. A fort of courſe wool, or 


woo! and har for making of hats, united into cloath without weaving. 
mer. 
To Frrr, werb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to unite without weaving. 
Hale. 
To Fe't.TRE, verb a2. to clot together like felt. Feltred Jocks. 
F=LTSs, i. e. felr hats, were made firſt in England by Spania and 
Dutchmen, in the beginning of the reign of king Henry VIII. 
a little veflel with fix oars, not covered over, and much uſed in the 
Mediterranean. It is in fize about that of a loop or chaloop. It may 
wards occaſionally. | 
Fe Male, . [ feme/le, Fr. femella, Sp. and Lat. finca, Port.] 
ings young. | 
Fuat, adh. 1. Not mole Female hind. Dryden. 2. Female 
the term is taken, they end in e weak or feminine. For. inſtance : 
Th' exceſs of heat is but a fable, 
Fr ut Covert [Fr. law term] a married woman, who is alſo ſaid 
to be under covert baron. Blount. 
Femixa"tity | femira, Lat.] female nature. Brown uſes it. 
Fr uixixE, adj. [ feminin, Fr. femminino, It. feminino, Sp. of fe- 
Thus ue chaſtize the god of wine 
With water that is feminine. Cleaveland. 
culated. Altogether feminine and ſubjected to eaſe and delicacy. Ra- 
leigh. 
the Latin as are declined with the feminine article c. It ſ:ems to 
intimate that the noun belongs to the female. We have no diſtinction 
Fruixixk Planets [in aſtrology] are ſuch as ſurpals in the paſſive 
qualities, 7. c. moiſture and dryneſs. | 
Why not fill the world at once | 
With n en as angels without feminine. AMiiton. 
It. | 
Fr uo tus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the leg, called alſo 
cru, 


Shak, /peare. 2. A hide or ſkin. Sec that the felt be looſe. Morti- 
The ſame wobl one man eite into a hat, another weaves it into cloth. 
Fairfax. 

Feiu'ca, or FeL vccas, It. and Sp. [ feiouque, Fr. felon, Arab.] 
bear its helm on both fides, which is likewiſe ſhifted from behind for- 
the ſhe-kind of all animals, that bri 
rhymes ; double rhymes ſo called, becauſe in the French, from which 

We know the torrid zone is now found habitable. Corvley. 

Fen $0LE, fub/t. Fr. a ſingle woman, an unmarried woman. 
mininus, Lat.] 1. Of the female kind, of the ſex that brings young. 
2. Soft, delicate. Soft and feminine. Milton. 3. Effeminate, emaſ- 

Femixixe Gender [in grammar] a term applied to ſuch nouns in 
by articles in the Englich language, the French have /a. 

FerixINe, /. a female, one of the ſex that brings young. 

Fru nal, adj. [ femoralis, Lat. belonging to a thigh. Sharp 

Fux, Lat. the thigh, the part from the buttock to the knee. 


Fsx- 


2 


with fens, marſh 


FEO 


kes [penne, Sax. bern, Du. fani, Goth.} a marſh or mooriſh 
, — (of for and breg) a kind of blackberry. Skinner uſcs 
It. 


Fen Cricket, an inſe&. 

Fence * 1. An hedge or incloſure, a mound. 2. Guard, 
ſecurity, outwork, defence. There's no fence againſt inundations. 
L'FEftirange. 3. The art of fencing, the art of A maſter of 
fence, Shakeſpeare. 4. Skill in defence. Deſpite his nice fence and his 
active ice. Shakeſpeare. 

To Fence, verb ad. [of defends, Lat ] 1. To incloſe with a fence, 
to ſecure by an incloſure. Fenced about with walls. 2 Maccabers. 2. 
To in To fence my ear againſt thy ſorceries. Milton. 

o Fexce, verb next. [of defends, Lat.] 1. To fight with ſwords, 
to uſe the arts of manual defence, to praftiſe the weapons. Swords 
put into his ſervants hands to fexce with. Locke. 2. To guard againſt, 
3 The more dan n 
the to enced againſt. Locke. 3. To fight according to 
art. A man — fence will keep — bullies company. Locke. 

Fexce Month [in foreſt law] a month in which it is unlawtul to 
hunt in the foreſt, becauſe in that month the female deer fawn ; it 15 
__— days before 17 Fg 

E'NCELESS, fence) being without incloſure, « The 

Fexcer 4 a ſword- plaver, one who teaches or practiſes 

the art of defence by the uſe of the weapons. A nimble fencer. 


5 — 
"NCIBLE, adj. [of fer of . Addiſon uſes it. 
Sia ole Fx . is performed directly and ſimply 4 the 


Lame line. 


Compound F:xc1x6, includes all the arts and inventions to 
deceive the enemy, and cauſe him to leave unguzided the place that is 
intended to be attacked. | 


Fe'xcixmasTer [of face and mafier] one who teaches the uſe of 


Fe"nC1NGSCHooL [of fence and ſchool] a place in which the uſe of 


R | 
oFexp, vcrb af. [of defend] to defend or ward off, to ſhut cur. 
To fend the bitter cold. Dryden. 
To Fexp [with ſailors] as, to fend the boat, is to ſave it from being 
daſh'd to pieces againſt the rocks, ſhore, or fides of the ſhip. | 
To Fxxo, werb next. to diſpute, to ſhift off a charge. To fend and 
with 405 Locke. 3 a. . 
Fe'xDER #nd) an iron to k inders or aſhes from 
rolling toward 22 8 
Fe'xpers [with ſailors] pieces of old cables, ropes, or wooden bil. 
lets. hung over the ſides of a ſhip, to keep other ſhips from rubbing 
againſt her; the ſame alſo as are uſed for boats. 
Finden Bolts [in a ſhip] iron pins, having long and thick heads, 
ſtuck into the outermoſt bends or wales of a ſhip, to ſave her ſides 


Fexpvu'sn rat [in heraldry] ſignifies a croſs cloven down from top 
to bottom, and the parts ſet at ſome diſtance from one another. 

Fexera'TiONn [/e<meratio, Lat.] uſury, the practice of increaſing 
money by lending. Brown uſes it. | 

Fexe'sTRaA, Lat. a window. . 

FexesTRA, Lat. [with anatomiſts] two holes in the barrel of the 
ear next the drum, the one called ovalis, and the other rotunda. 

FrursraA Ou [in anatomy] a hole in the barrel of the ear 


from bruiſes or hurts. 


| where the baſis of the ſtapes ſtands. 


FexesTRA Rotunda, Lat, [in anatomy] a hole in the barrel of the 
ear that leads to the cochlea, and is covered by a fine membrane in- 


cloſed in the rift of the hole. The reader will find the moſt curious 
fortraitures of this organ, and indeed of moſt other parts ofthe human 


Ys in Box HAav. Cecoromia Animal. Ax x is T abulis Hiuſtrat. Ed. 


Fe'xxeL [ fenouil, Fr. fnocchio, It. fenalhs, Port. fenchel, Ger. fi- 
ziculam, Lat.] an herb of ſtrong ſcent. It is an umbelliterous plant. 

Fz'xNELFLOWER, the name of a plant. 

Fze"xxELGIANT, a plant of a large ſucculent miiky root. 

Fs'uxisu, or Fr'xvy (penn; Sax. 1. Full of, or abounding 
y, moortſh. ere the ground proves ſenny or 
mooriſh. Moxcx. 2. Inhabiting a marſh or bog. Fillet of a en 
ſnake. Shake/ſprore. | | 

Fexwy Stones, a plant ſomewhat of the ſame quality as the plant 


og - ſtones. | 
RL adj. [of fen and ſuck] ſucked out of fens. Fenſuck'd 
£'NUCREEK [q. d. fſwnum grecum, Lat.] an herb of a papiliona- 


econs flower. 

Frob, or Feup [peob, Sax. feedum, low Lat.] the ſame as fre. 

Fe'opaL, adj. Fr. {feudale, It. of ſeed} of or pertaining to fee, held 
of another. | | 

Feopa'LITas [in old records] fealty or homage paid by a feodal 
tenant to his lord. | 
 Feo'pary, Ftu'o:iry, or Fev'paTory, H. [ feodur, Lat.] an 

officer formerly belonging to the courts of wards and liveries, whoſc 
office was to ſurvey and value the lands of the ward. 

Fe'opary, or Feu'DaTory, fa. a tenant who holds his lands by 
feodal ſervice ; one who holds his eftate under the tenure of ſuit and 
ſervice to a ſuperior lord. Hanmer. 

Fro DUN 2 dum, Goth. ] any fee, benefit or profit. 

Feopum Lai um, Lat. in old records] a lay-fee, or land held in 


| fee for a lay lord, by common ſervices, in oppoſition to the eccleſia- 


ſtical hold in frank almoine. | 
Feopun Militzs {in old records] or 
Feopun Militare, Lat. knight's fee, which by the uſual computa- 


tion is 480 acres ; 24 acres making a virgate, 4 virgates a hide, and 
5 hides a knight's fee. 

To Fs'or, verb act. * feffer, Fr. ferfſo, low Lat.] to enfroff, 
to put in n. to inveſt with title or right. 


EOFFEE” 
ment is made. 
Ne. 41. 


[a law term] he that is infcoffed, or to whom a ſeof - 


ind mi/rine, and is as much as to ſay, 


FER 


or , ,. „Fr. ater, | .at. ate 
we? 1 1 fenffator, low Lat.] the perſon that pu: 
Fro'temenT [in common law] the gift or grant of honours, caftle: 
manours, meſſuages, lands, or other co 8 immoveable things 
of the like nature to another in ſee · ſimple, 7. „. to him and his heir: 
for ever, by the delivery of ſeiũn, and the poſſeſſion of the thing gi- 
ven, when it is in writing, it is called a of feoſſment; and in 
every feoffment the giver is called the feeffer, feeffator, and he that re- 
—_— — _—_ ts e The proper ditierence 
r a donor 15, the feoffor gives in fee- | 
oy — in fee tail. Concel. + 4 nee 
EOFFMENT ix 7r:/t [in common law] is the deviſing or maki 
_ lands, c. by will to truſtees for he payment of ys Ay — 
C 


Fro rr o [| ſroffator, low Lat.] he who makes a feoffment to ano- 

_ one = gives — dee Fro rukxr. 

koau I peonme, of peonmian, Sax. ] a certain portion of viftuols 
and other neceftaries, which the — our — gave to 
the than or lord; hence com e- cur name of furm and farmer. 

Fes d Fonrchette ¶ in heraldry} or, crux a fer dt fourchutte, 3. e. a 
croſs with forked irons at each end. repreſenting a fort of iran firmer - 
uſed by muſketeers, to ret their nuſkers on; and in this it differs from: 
the croſs fourehee, that the ends of that turn forked, but this has that 
fort of fork fixed upon the fquare end. 

Fes de Alaulire fin heraldry} is the ſame as the 5/3 milrive, or 
the tron of a mill, 1. e. ICC 
of iron that upholds the mill. 2 e 
Fragen [ feracitas, Lat.] fertility, fruitfulneſs. 

FE&al. [ /eraiis, Lat.] mortal. deadly, diimal, funereal. | 

Fal Signs {with aſtrologers] are Leo, and the laſt part of Sa- 
gittarius. which are ſo called, not only on accuunt of their repreſent- 
2 in nigure, but becauſe they imagine them to have fone 
Kind Of /ſavage influence, and give fierce and cruel ditpoſiti U 
that are — them. : r 

FeapELta Terre in old record:] a firdel. 10 acres of land. 
| Ftra'Lin [of ferendi; eju(ts, Lat. 7. e. of carrying viciuals] felli- 
vals held in February, and dedicated to the manes, in which they Cai- 
ried viciuals to the urns and ſepulchres of their deceaſed relations. 

Fiennes, or Ve 'evry, a city of Germany, ſubject to Hanover, 
ſituated in the Lower Saxony, on the river Aller, 26 miles ſouth cat 
of Bremen. | 


Fear rar [pend pane, Sax.] an immunity from going to the 
wars. | 

: Ferp-wit [pend-priee, of pen d, an army, and pree, 2 compoſi- 
tion] a formulary in +ncient times, by which the king pardoned man- 
ſlaughter committed in the army. TR. 

Feng, the name of two towns of France, one in Picardy, 42 miles 
from Amiens, and the other in Champaign, 30 miles from "Troyes. 

Frarri'xo, a city and biſhop's ſee of Italy, 50 miles eaſt from 
Rome. | | 

Fezt'rTE, atown of Alſace, ſubject to France, 45 miles ſouth of 
Stralt urgh. | 

Ferri TION [ feriatio, Lat.] the act of keeping holiday, ceſlatior 
from work. 1 uſes it. a 1 1 * 

Feersox [with logicians] a term when the propoſitions are an- 
ſwerable to ſerio, as, no ſeverity is plenſant, ſome jeverity is neceſſary, 
therefore ſomething that is neerfary is not lenſunt. | 

Flair ¶ ferita:, Lat. ferocite, Fr. ferita, It.] fierceneſs, cruclty, 
1 — brutality. 

* | ferinaus, Lat.] of or like wild beaſts, fava erce. 

Hale uſes it. * ] ara 

_ Ferrets [of ferixe] barbarity, ſavageneſs, wildneſs. Barba- 
riim and fer:zene/:. Hale. 

Frei [with logicians] a mood, when the firſt propoſition of a ca- 
tegorical ſyllogiſm is an univerſal negative, the ſecond a particular ne- 
gative. | 

Fe'erixG ſin old records] the fourth part of a penny; alſo the 
quarter of a ward in the borough. | 

FerliNGA'Ta, or Fel N Us [in old records] the fourth part of 
a yard of lard. Y | | | 

Frau [yeopm, Sax.] a houſe, or land, or both, taken by inden- 
ture of heads, or leaſe parole. | 

Fermaxa'cn, a county of Ireland, in the 
chief town of which is [nuiſkilling. 8 * 

Ferme a Ferme [in riding academics] a term uſed to ſignify in the 
ſame place, without ſtirring or parting. | 

Ferwut Nr. Fr. * Lat. in phy ſics] 1. Any kind of body. 
which being applied to anotker, produces a fermentation therein, that 
which cauſes inteſtine motion, as the acid in leaven, &c. 2. The 
intelline motion, tumult. See Fee vexTATION. 

To Fr'amtxrt, verb ad. [ fermenter, Fr. fermentare, It. fermentar, 


province of Ulfter, the 


| Sp. ſermente, Lat.] to exa't, to rarify by inteſtine motion of its parts, 


outh ferments yGur blood. Pope. 

To FrautxT, verb neut. to riſe or puff up as leaven or yeaſt does, 
to work as beer and other liquors do, fo as to clear itſelf from dreg: 
and impurities. | 

To be in a Faux, to have the parts put into inteſtine motion, to 
be warm in mind, to be diſcompos'd. 

Ferme NTABLE, adj. [from firment] capable of heing fermented. 

Ferme'NTAL, atj. [of ferment] having the power of cauſing fer 
mentation. Fermental faculty of the ſtomach. Brown. | 

FERME:TA'TION, Fr. [ fermentazione, It. of ermentatic, Lat.] an 
inteſtine motion or commotion of the ſmall inſenſible particles of a 
mixt body. ariſing without any apparent mechanical cauſe, ufualiy 
from the operation of ſome active acid matter, which rarifies, (tte 
and ſubtilizes the ſoft and ſulphureous particles, as when l-aven os 
yeaſt ferments. | 

FerMENTATI1ON {with chemiſts] a kind of ebulliticn or bubbling 
up, raiſed by the ſpirits that endeavour to get ont of a mixt body; ſo 
that meeting with groſs, earthy parts, which oppoie their pillage, 
they ſwell and render the liquor thin, til] they fnd their way. 

Fenner xTATIVE, ad. [of ferment) cauſing termentation. Arbuth- 
not uſes it. 


5 CG Fraws- 


F E R 


nee — 
ERN ann, karn on . 
og yg 22 — 22 
banks of ditches ; the leaves are formed of a number of 
dentated on the edges. On the back of theſe are 
ſmall and extremely numerous. Decoctions of the root 
have been uſed in chronic diſorders and obſtruftions. 
eſteem it a ſoverei remedy for the rickets in children. 
ERNA'XNDO, OT yon — an iſland in the Pacific Ocean. 
3 8. 3 
"ES [in old records] a heat or waſte place, where fern 
grows 
Fe'nwny, of fern] overgrown with fern. Dryden uſes it. 
— 14 a Tir, Je. of fee, Lat. fr, ferece, Fr.) 1. Sa- 
vage, fierce. "x ant = 2. Ravenous, rapacious. 
r 
ERO'CITY tas te, Fr. p- 
fierceneſs, . Uncommon ferocity in my counte- 


nance. Addijon. 

Fero'nia [among the Romans] a goddeſs of the woods, of whom 

it is fabled, when her grove, Soracte was 

— — carried thither her picture, and the wood pre- 
y up 


*CE. 
reger af. [ 22 of ferram, Lat. iron] irony, of the 
= bs * 42 e Port. 
Wa. 4; ” A ſmall creature like a wealel, = fortof the. 


FeareT [with the a pawn-broker. 
To Fs'zreT, werb ad. [ fereter, Fr.] 1. To 227 og 
places, as the ferret does ra The arch 
all his holds. Helin. 2. Wh ELIT 
Fenner [or red] eyed. 
Fs'xxETER [of ferret] one that hunts another in his 


crew] a 


privicies. 
F of Sax. ] the hire of a -boar, for 
E'RRIAGE [of pane, 983 ferry money paid ſor 


a paſſage over a river or arm 

Fe'nro, the moſt weſterly of the Canary iſlands, from whence the 
longitude of places is often thoſe mentioned in this 
work are from the meridian of London. 


Fk“ ap a ſea-port town of Spain, in the principality of Galacia, 
a bay Ache Atlantic ocean, 20 miles north-eaſt of the 
Groyne. E ud 
Frau GIxNoOus | ferruginenx, Fr a iron, 
of the Lo and £ of ln Ray uſes it. 
Feanv'co, Lat. the ruſt of iron, or a kind of calx found on the 
— Great Ray. 


ſurface of it. 
Fe'nnv1E, 
8 2. called iron. 
Frexowses, Lat 3 ing or filling og, | 
EXRUMINA' TION, ering or y_ 
perly in iron; in chemiſtry, a —— pn 
Fr'nnxune, Fr. a ſhoeing of horſes 
ToFe'xav werb af. [prob. of papan, Sax. to over, or of 
veeren, Du. or fahr, or fubren, Ger. faris, Su. or of ſerri, Lat. to be 
1 Him to ferry over that deep ford. 


ſprang afreſh. 
Fasan, > hy wad archbiſhop's ſee in Italy, Lat. 44 50 N. 


| drawn from the two ſides, and according 


[/erram, Lat.] an iron ring put round any thing to Bring him 


| 0ns] fuck 


FET 


forthis purpoſe. Theſe differ as much as the rod and ferne. Agata z 
 Faxuua'czovs Plants, plants which grow like the herb fennel. 


[with ſurgeous] ſplents or made of fir, 
or pa — — 1 — Se. for bi gc "Y, 
red after they have been ſet 

0 Fe'nuLE, verb ad. 2 
Fz'zvour [ ferwer, Lat. fervexr, Fr.] 1 Warmth, heat. That 

from this ſtar. Brown. 2. Veh-- 
of devotion. If the devotion of its princes 
nt /erwvorr. Addijon. 

— Matrix, a diſeaſe, when the intire ſubſtance of the 
womb is extremel hot; attended with a pain and beavineis of the 
am » hwy, _—_ =, — a the ne time 

patient very copulation, though by rea ion of | 
= the fame time th — ” _ 

E'SCENNINE #/ derived 2 a charm, 

taking away witches, or prevent 
ey kg hich ono bo SEES bs of a 
and obſcene expreſions, ſang or rehearſed by the company at mar- 


3 [ /»ſeello, It. feftuca, mn a ſmall wire, or ſome ſuch 
thing, to point to letters in reading. 6 | 


Fe'seLs, f. a kind of baſe 


not fe/els or 

| Fesse [ faſcia, Lat. a band or gi ; in handy] 6 ene of the 
nine honourable ordinaries, and conſiſts of lines drau n directly croſs 

the eſcutcheon, from fide to fide, ard takes up the third part 2 

3 It repreſents a waiſt belt, 


irdle of honour. 
r 


Party Fess8, fignifies 
from 24. to fide, 
the _ centre of the a. 
through which the fels-line is 


Fz'ss-poruT [in 5 is 
and is fo called becauſe of the 
hen the eſcutcheon is parted — im hr 
w 15 as 15 
fawn, in the eſcutcheon. —— 8 


Fessz-wars [with heralds] or, in f, 6gnives thoſe things 
1 —— = Sn — 
dle of the ſhield. 


—_ m— to a feaſt; W Se. the fame 


fe 


8 7— Lat.] haſty, — A — 


uſe. A 2 
6 deer, = 8 haſty, ſpeedy. Obbeler. 


1 wich the cient Sax- 


Frauilx, Lat. 


— TION 
Fs“ InP 


— STING-PENNY, — i "PoE 
E'STINANC haſtening, 
3 . 

a ſy n the ſecand a parũ- 
Layne and particular affirmative ; as, as vice ic 


—— — therefore fame errors are excn/- 


(To Fuer. werb new to paſs over water in a boat. Milton able. 


Funny, fab. [from the verb] 1. A veſſel of in which 
carried over water. I went = to the river 

r Addiſen. 2. A place in a river where 
perſons, horſes, Sc. over. 

Fr'nxy-wan [of ferry and max] one who keeps a ferry, or who for 
Nr CT s over the water. 

FE"RSCHET . 2 or cuſtomary payment 
for ferrying over and crofling a river 

Fra ru, or PoxTH, common terminations, the ſame as in Engliſh 
an army, Hon ode: md 

Fe'nTILE, Fr. and 


Gibjon. 
hy er of fertilis, Lat. Fruitſul, 
plentiful. abundant. befor he ng proud 


Frarrirrr, or Fr de ee „Fr. fertilits, It. of fertili- 


tas, Lat.) fruitfulneſs, plentiful 
To Fear! — 4 — act. [of fertile] to ſertilize, to make 


fruitful. Brown 
VoFo amen, nv. (fertiliſer, Fr.] to make fertile, fruit- 


ful, or plentiful. 
Fe'rTILY, adv. "fo fre] I Guvfully, plentiſully. 
Fce'rvency, or Fe'rvour [| fervens, Lat. 8 Fr. ferwere, I. 
ferwvor, Sp. and Lat.] 1 
A falr- fiſh on his hook, whack he | 


| With fervency drew 
i ay «A, 2. . 


Fg“ van, Fr. Fer vente, It. 
Hot, boiling. Fervens blood. 
ment, . Fervent to diſpute. Hooker. 3. Zealous in piety, flam- 
ing with ion. Feryent in the ſpirit. Acts. 

Fe'rvExTLY, adv. [of fervent] 1. - Eagerly, Se Spen- 
fer uſes it. 2. Zealouſly, 1 

— r. Wan, Lan] gr — burning, boiling. 

E'RVID t. 1. 
2. Full of zeal or fervour, vehement, ca 


5% 
TY, or FEe'evipxess [ ferviditas, Lat. bow fervency, 
how oy The Fervidae ry Peter. 


F f erule, Fr. ferula, Lat. =. 
1 with which youn Cholars ar bean oa the 
band; b e bocante eee 


2 of ſer wens, Lat.] 1. 
otter. 2 Hot in temper, vehe- 


_ — pan Fe ar — of i, „ „ a feaſt} 
2 2 2. —— to an holy - day or feſ- 

na $6 28 222 Lat. ] time of feaſt, anni- 
e Ui 2 [U. vns, ITE — befitting a feaſt. Feftive 


FesT1'v It. of Lat. 
£sTI'viTY [Li vita, feſtivitas, - - ba Mirth, 


pleaſantneſs, or behaviour Pee end 
of a holiday. Taylor. 2. A feſtival, a time of rejoicing. An an- 
nual ti vi obſerved. Brows. 


Fe'sT1vovs [ feftivo, It. of feftivas, Lat.] jocund, jovial, k 
] pleaſantneſs, witneſs, — 2 


Fe'srivousngss [of 


Fz'sToons [ „Fr. feftoni, It. flames, Sp. the French call them | 

, . Of fe ns, Lac: merry, being uſuall | 
ſims, pred. GA " rchicefure) 1 4 in 
* — 
mi two ex- 
i down perpendicularly , VII, fig. 
mg © OP 22 — >See 


6. — LTA 
Fx'sruc mx, ad. 2 gy ar between green and 


- A fejincine or 
FesTvu'cous, adj. [of Foc, La 5 18 Straws, 
or feflucoxs di to a ſhoot or 
ſtalk of a tree or herb. — =. 
DD Tach fr forth 
Urijah out of E cremiah 
Fer, fall. [ from fait, Fr. a part or portion. Jobaſen] a 
W 


ments, rA Bacen. 


ſome powerful operation. Ferching men again when 


2 
ſo 
fon. 7. | excurſion. ch 
2,3 5. They muſt fetch a compaſs 
fetches a . ſon. 
the iſe when I pleaſe. LE 
— 3 


much as the ſilver in 


makes the cours of thoughts to feed about. * Ebaighe * 
Fareu, a dy pe — to A. a trick, an 
artiſce, by which any CD 94 * Wich this fetch 
he at the trick he hath played me. Stillingfleer. | 
Fercu him up [ſea phraſe] ſignifies give chace, or purſue a 
x [of ferch that fetches any thing. 
— | | > Toma "_ 


oy” oy" I ra Lat.] linking or ſmelling ill. Ba- 


Fz'TivnBss [of ferid] the quality of ſtinking, ill favour. 
Ferr'rgaous [of fetifer, Lat.] bringing forth fruit or young. 
Fa“ riroua, a city of the Hither India, 25 miles weſt of Agra. 
Fe'TLock [g. 4. ſeetlock] of a horſe, is a tuft of hair, as large as 
the hair of the main, that grows behind the paſtern joint of many 
horſes ; thoſe of a low fize have ſcrace any ſuch tuft. Farriers 


— 2 the joint at a horſe's fetlock, his ankle joint. 
Fs“ ron, abſt. ¶ Fetor, Lat.] a ſtink, a ſtrong and offenſive ſmell. 
| it. | 

To Fe'rTER » Sax.] to chains or fetters on the 
n OY : 
FeTTERs (perrene, Sax. from fect, moſt commonly uſed in the 

c 

atively, bondage. 
5 [a cant word from fee] to do trifling bu- 


fe. 
Fx" [It, Lat.] any animal in embrio, any thing un- 
3 — — The /etas reſpires in the womb. 


Fzups [with civilians] a volume of the civil law, ſo called, be- 
io 
holds of 
to 


cauſe it contains the cuſtoms and ſervices which a vaſſal 
is ſovereign prince or lord, for the lands or fees that he 


= 


B 


ary king of England. | 
| — [of pech, Sax. a reward, or pod, Sax. a condition; with 
civilians] a grant of lands, honours, or fees, made to a man, upon 
condition that he and his heirs do acknowledge the donor and his heirs 
to be their lord and ſoverrign, and ſhall do ſuch ſervice for the ſaid te- 
nure, to him and his, as is covenanted between them, or is proper to 
the nature of the ſeude. 
Fx ven | febris, Lat. r, Fr. febbre, It. febre, Port. fever, Dan. 
fiever, Ger. pepon, Sax.] a diiorder very differently defined by phy- 
ians; as, a ſtrenuous endeavour or effort of nature to t off 
ſome morbific matter, that incommodes the body. Sydenham. A 
velocity of the blood ; a fermentation or r of it, with heat 
and thirſt. Paincy. A diſeaſe wherein the body is violently heated, 
and the pulſe quickened, or in which heat and cold prevail by turns. 

How 2 is that definition which BorAHAAVE has given? 
„ A ſwiſter contraction of the heart than uſual, joined with an encreaſed 
reſiſtance at the capillaries, completes the idea of every acute fever.” 
Bozanaavz's Apbori/ms, 581. | 

Continual Fe'vtr, is one that never intermits, tho' at times there 
may be ſome ion or abatement of its force. This, ſtriflly ſpeak- 
ing, is the febris continua, and by this circumſtance of remiffion, it is 
diſtin inguiſhed from the /ebris continens, in which there is no remiſſion of 
the fervor, tho a continual fever, in the latter acceptation of the 
word, may include both. 

Intermittirg FE vr. has certain times of intermiſſion. 

An Effential Fever, is one, the primary cauſe of which is in the 
blood itſelf, and does not ariſe as an effef or fpmptom from any other 
diſeaſe in the ſolids or other parts. 
ff Symptonatical Frets, is one which ariſes as an accident or mptom 
of ſome diſorder that is a7ecedent to it. 

Diary Feves, is that which ordinarily does not laſt longer than 24 


Hache Fever [of wrxS 45, Gr. habitude] is one that is flow 
and durable, extenuating and emaciating the body by inſenſible de- 


- grees. 

Putrid Fever, one riſing from the diſcharge of putrid purulent 
„ren This is 
ene ſpecies of the putrid fever; but with BoxanaAv the conti - 
ent putrid fever is that which ariſes from ſome cauſe than a 
inflanmation, and from greater acrimony of the juices, &c. 


Ardert Fever, a very acute ſevcr, attended with a ve- 
hement heat, intolerable thirſt, a dry cough, a delirium, and other 
violent ſymproms. | 

Calluna. Fever, one wherein the whole body is conſumed and 
emaciated in a ſhort time, the ſolid parts and the fat, Ec. are meled 
down, and carried off by 2 diar:hzi, fweat, urine, &c. 


Bacon. 


ſineſa, to ply the hands without labour. Pretend co ferr/e about the uſes 
room, Saw 


2 


agve. 


cConciſeneſs. 


FIA 


DPretifian Fever gy returns every 
— , 7 
Bertie dian Fever, is one, the paroxiſm of which comes 
twice in 24 1 
Tertian Fzvznr, one which returns every other day, and is of two 
7 n 
; mate Tertian Faves, is one that laſts only twelve hours, and 
is followed by an abſolute intermiſſion. 
Spurious Tertian Fever, holds longer than 12 hours, and ſometimes 
18 or 20 hours. 


— Fever, is one that returns twice every other 
* 


Semitertian Fever INT, Gr.] a compounded fever, ſo cal - 
led, as conſiſting of a cont:xucd 8 and an intermilting TER- 
TIAN. Galen, © It returns (ſays Dr. Mzap) every third day, and 
out of 48 hours takes up about 36 in the fit, more or leſs; nor does it 
abjolutely deſiſt in the a EMS io, but only abates of its violence. 
Morita & Precepta Medica, p. 41. 

OR : one which returns every fourth day. 

" Double Duartan Fever, is one which has two paroxiſin3 every 
fourth day. : 

Triple Quartan FeveR, is one that has thee paroxiſms every fourth 


Ernjtine Fevens, are ſuch, as, beſides the ſymptoms common 
other fevers, have their criſis attended with cutancon- eruptions. i 
Al:liary Fevtxs, art fevers in which rough puſtulæ | 
whole body, of a bad /-/{, ſometimes — 2 jo Agar ter 
are the more Cangerous of the two) and ſomet i mes a mixture of both. 

Monita & Pracipta Med. p. 22. 
Peftilential Fevers, are ſuch as are acute, contagi 


Petechial Fevers, are a malignant kind of fever:, wherein, on the 
fourth _ 


or oftcner on the ſeventa day, there appear percchiz © 
red ſpots like flea-bites, on the breaſt, ſhoulder: — 2 Fr 


Fever, was facrificed to by the ancients, as a malevolent deity. 
To Frets, verb ad. [from the noun} to put into a fever. le 
white hand of a lady fever thee. Shakeſpeare. | 


Fe'verer, ahl. [of fever] a flight fever, a febricula. A; fe 


it. | 
Fe'verrew, fabſt. {of fedris, a fever, and Suge, Lat. to drive 
2way] a plant of a fibroſe root. are nine ſpecies of it. Ihe 
firſt, called common feverferv, is the fort uſed in medicine, and is 
found wild in many parts of England, but is however cultivated in 
medicinal ga:dens . a - 

Fe'vertsn. 1. Having ymptoms of a fever; inclinable to 
fever. A feweriſh diſorder. Swift. 2. Troubled with a fever. 'T =o | 
feveriſh. arbathnot. 3. Uncertain, now hot, now cold. Our fewer; 
a Dryden. 4. for. — — | ws. north. Dryden. | 

E'VERISHNESS cveri veriſh ſymptoms, inclinableneis 
fever, a ſlight diforder of a feveriſh kind _ 

Fe'rerOUs, ad. [ fevreux, Fr.] 1. Troubled with a fever or 
Thou mad 't thine enemics ſhake, as if the world 
Were feverous. Shaheſpeare. 

2. Having the nature of a fever. All erat kinds. Milton. 2. 


Having a tendency to produce fevers. A fevcraus diſpoſition of the 


Bacon. 
Fe'verSHan, a port town of Kent, 48 miles from London. It is 
one of the cinque-ports, and gives title of baron to Anthony Dun- 


Fe'very, adj. [of ever] diſeaſed with a fever. All thy budy 
fev'ry. B. Johnſon. | 

Fe'vii.lace, c. Fr. a bunch or row of leaves. To make 
room for fevillage or laurel round the oval. Jerwas to Pete. 

Fe'viLLAtTINES, Fr. [in cookery] ſmall tarts filled with ſweet- 
meats. | 

Fe'uiLLe Mert, Fr. [g. d. dead-leaf] the ccleur of a faded leaf; 
corru commonly to phile mot, or fillemot. | 

Furz DE Scis [with ſome French heralds] a term uſed, to ex- 
preſs that an ordinary, that has a feſſe or a pale, is indented only on 
one ſide, becauſe then it looks like a faw, as the French de- 
notes, ſignify ing the leaf of a {aw. | | 

Fe'uTERER, or Few'TERER, a dog-keeper, he who lets them 
looſe in a chaſe. Perhaps the cleaner of the » Johnſon. 

A Few [faer, C. Br. peo, peape, or peapa, Sax. fua, Dan. fabe, 
Teut. fawai, Goth.] 1. A ſmall number, not many. 2. Sometimes 
elliptically. Not many words. The very ſubſtance of that they con- 
tain is in fezv but this. Hooker. | 

Few [in Scotland] a tenure, called alſo e farm, by which lands 
are held, paying a kind of du'y, called feuda firma. | 

Fe'weL, or Fu'er[of fer, Fr. fire, and e/s, Lat. to feed or nouriſh} 
coats, wood, turf, or any thing to be burned. Z | 

Take away Fewer, take away flame. SO 
n 322 is 
not the mind a ons are generally cool in on. 
As 8 the ſame ſenſe: Without meat and drink, 2 | 
and ſo the French; Sans le win la bonne chere, F amour eft bien 

d. The Lat. fay; Sine Cerere & Baccho friget Venus. Per. 
Without Ceres, the goddeſs of corn, &c. and Bacchus, the god of 
wine, Venus, the eſs of love, is cold. 

To Fe'wEL, web a8. [from the noun] to feed with fewel 

The dreadful name 
That fewels th* infernal lame. Comley. 
Fe'wxess apner, Sax.] 1. Smallneſs of number. 2. Brevity, 
une and truth tis thus. Shakeſpeare. 
Fe'w-wETs, or FEw-uisnixo [of fmaiſon, O. Fr. of fun, Lat.“ 
the of a deer. 

To Fer, verb act. [veghen, Du.] to cleanſe a ditch of mud. 
EE ed at of Fez and M Alte 

Fez, capi empire ez orocco, in Africa. 
Lat. 33 30 N. Long. 6? W. It is a large and populous city. and 
uſually the reſidence of the emperor. I his city red very greatly 
by the late earthquake on the firtt of November, 1755. 

F raur [in the ſcale of muſic] the ſeventh or lait note of the dir 

aries of the gamut. 

FiaxTs, or Fu'aaTs [{ ferte, Fr.] the dung of = bacger, fox, &c, 
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FID 


Fiasco'st, a City and biſhop's ſee of Italy, about 12 miles ſouth of 
Orvictto | 

Frau'7o, It. a flute. 

Faure 7 ranfrerſe, It. a German flute. g 

lo Ftp, werb eat. { prob. of fabir, g. d. to tell a fable or romantic 
Rory] to ſay falſe, to lie, to tell lies. | 

A Fis (a cant v od among children] a ſofter expreſſion for a lie, 
a telſehood. Dcettros his s or ſophiſtry. Pope. 

iE {of fb) a teller of fibs. i 

Fier, Lat. a fibre, a ſimilar part of the animal body, called alſo 
a f:l1:nen:. 

Freaks, or Triners [ fibre, Fr. fbre, It. fbra, Lat. in anatomy] 
Fibres are long !!ender threads, which being interwoven or wound up, 
tom the varivu- folid parts of an animal body; ſo that the fibres are 

the iarina or matter of which an animal body is compoſed. 

The Finaks are by anatomiſts dittinguiſh'd into four kinds, as car- 
news or , nevarous ; tendinons, and offeous or bony ; which again are 
divided, according as they are ſituated, into SE 

Direct Longitudinal Fipxes, thole are ſuch as proceed in right 
lines. 

Tranſverſe Ftunts, are ſuch as goa-croſ: the longitudinal ones. 

Obugue Fixxts, are ſuch as crois or interſect them at uncqual an- 

les. . | 

M-/cuiar Free Es, are ſuch whereof the muſcles or fleſhy parts of 
the body are compoſed, theſe are called motive fibres. 

Nercos Finnts, are thoſe minute threuds, whereof the nerves are 
compoted, theſe are called ſenſitive fibres. — | Na 

Fives {in botany] threads or hairs like ſtrings in plants, roots, Tc. 
the firſt conſtituent parts of bodies. | a 

Fi'Br1L, ahi. { brille, Fr. forilia, Lat.] a ſmall fibre or firing. 

Chey ne ules it. | 


i 


Fit rx. Lat. in anatomy] the fbrils, or ſmall & threads we 


which the fibre confiit. 

Flur ous, 45. { fbreox, Fr. fbr eo, It. of fbroſus, Lat.] conſiſting 
of +1 tuil of ſibies or ſtamina. | 

Fi'suLa, Lat. a button. | | 

F1ytLa { with ancient ſurgeons} 2 ſort of contrivance or bandage 
\-r the cloſing up wounds, concerning which authors differ. Guido 
avs, that thete fibula's were made of non circles, as it were ſemicir- 
cles crooked backwards on both fides, the hooks whereof being ta- 
nened to the gaping wound, anſwered exactly oue another. Celſus 
ſz;s, that fibula's were made of a needie-full of ſoſt untwiſted ſilk or 
thread, wherewith they ſewed the lips of the gaping wound toge- 
ther. 

Fruv1.a [+ ith anatomiſts] the leſſer and outer bone of the leg ; the 
focile minus much ſmaller than the tibia, it lies on the outſide of the 
leg. Hippocrates uſes the word for that part only of the bone that 
forms the outer ancle, perhaps becauſe they uſed to buckle their ſhoes 
in that place. | 

Ful &'vs, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the leg called pero- 
nicus primus. | 

Fica'r1a, Lat. [with botaniſts ; of cus, Lat. a fig] the herb fig- 
Wort. 

FricxLE, adj. [T icol. Sax. of facilir, Lat. as though eaſily per- 
ſuaded to chavge his mind, others fetch it from Trur:;, Gr. various 
1. Inconſſant, variable, light. 2. Irreſolute, not fixed, ſubject to viciſli- 
tude. Leit the adverfary | | 
| Friumph and ſay, fickle their ſtate whom God 
NMoit favours. Milton. | 

Freire oer inconttancy, variablenefs, wavering in mind, 
chaugeable humour. | 

i cat, adv. [of fete] with ficklencfs, without certainty or ſtabi- 
lity. Southern uſe it. a 3 | 

Fri'co, . It. An act of contempt done with the fingers, — 
6g a fig 2 one. Hie then gives the ee to all that his ad verſaries 
cam by tiege, force or famine attempt. Carew. 

Frcrile, adj. [ fails, Lat.] moulded into form, manufactur d by 
the yoter. Feile earth is more fragil than crude earth. Bacon. 

Fi'critExEss [of file] the quality of being manufaclur d by the 

Oder 
i Frertex, Fr. [A xine. It. firion, Sp. of ſctis, Lat.] 1. The act of 
leu ning or inventing. By a mere feln of the n. ind. Sillingfrct. 2. 


i be ti.ing feigned or invented, an invention or device. The ion of 


thoie golden apples kept by a dragon. Kaleizh. 3. A lie, a ſalſe- 
100. | | | 
FreTtiouvs, «4. [Hunt, Lat.] fictitious, imaginary. A word 
ccined by Prior. Study'd lines and ferien circles draus. Prior. 
FicirrIOus | fittizie, It. of fitivs, Lat.] 1. Feigned, imaginary. 
The human perſons are as fichitieus as the airy ones. Pope. 2. Coun- 
terſcit, falte, not genuine. Trappings of fictitious fame. Dryden. 3. 


Not rcal, not true. Characters of a ſhadowy and f#itious nature. Ad. 


di v. 
6 ad. [of fifitious)] ſeignedly, fabulouſly, falſely, 
countecrfeitly. Brown uſes it. 

FicTi'TIOusxtss [of f&2:tious)] feignedneſs, counterfeitneſs, fabu- 
louſneſo. 

Ficus [in ſurgery] are the external protuberances of the anus, 
c mmonly called the piles, 

Frvp | firra, It. with mariners] an iron or wooden pin, made ta- 
pering and ſharp at the end, to open the ſtrands of rope, when they 
are to be 22 ſallened together ; alſo the heel of the top maſt 
that bers it upon the chels trees. | 

Fibo Hammer, a wariner's hammer, being a fid at one end, having 
2 head and claw, to drive in, or draw out a nail. 

Fp [with gunners] or ſuſe, a litile oakam ſhaped like a nail, to 

ut into the touch-hole of a gun, which being covered with a plate of 
Lead. llecps the powder dry in the gun. 

Fr'vptE { fareuda, Lat. bedel, Du. fidrel, Ger. fevel, Su. fivel, 
Teut. prehele, Sax. f, Erſe] a mufical firinged inflrument, a vio- 
lin. 

"to 1 bDLE, verb newt, [from the fubſt.} 1. To play upon the fd- 
Ge. 2. lo trihle. tc ſhift the hands often and do nothing. They call 

f work, where abundance of time is tpent and little donc. O. 

Þ:vpLit-Faddle, a cant word for tries. Speciator. 


FIE 


Fiov1 t-Faddle, ad. trifli „ mak 
troubleſome fid/le- . brot. 
FropLer [of fiddle) one who plays upon a fiddle. 
Frobtzsricex [of ile and fick] the bow and hair which a fiddler 
draws over the ſtrings of a fiddle. 
FiopLeSTRING [of fiddle and firing] the firing of a fiddle. 
FiooLIxG, port. ef. [of fidlen, I eut.] 1. Playing upon a fiddle. 
2. _\ or acting triflingly. 
1DE-JUs50R [In civil law] a ſurety, one who is a pledge and ſurety 
for — gell ina E affair. 
idE'LitY [ fidelitas, Lat. fidelite, Fr. feld, It. fidelida 1 
1. Faithfulneſs, integrity, honeſty, oberg he mec thing te 
hey 


a buſtle about nothing. A 


ired in a witneſs is Het y. Heoter. 2. Faithful adherence. 
miſtake credulity for fide/rty. Clarke. 

FiveliTY was painted by the ancients as a damſel clad in white, 
8 one hand a fecal, and in the other a key ; a dog lying at he: 

1 

As an agreeable woman ſlandin ight a cube, treading 
maſks of all ſorts under her feet, r in her 
hand. All which emblems are very obvious. 

FrveLITY [hicrogly hically] was repreſented by an elephant. 

Fr'prs, Lat. public faith] had a temple inſtituted to her by Numa, 
with ſacrifices that were always performed without blood. She was 
clothed with white robes, drawn in a chariot, with her right hand 
open to intimate h r candour and ſincerity. | 

To Fire, or To Firgrt, verb neat. [a cant word; 5. d. fudge; 
of frgis, Lat.] to nove up and down from place to place nimbly and 
irregularly, It implies, in Scotland. frequent agitation. You wrig- 
gle, fider, and mike a rout. Szrife. 

"I DGET v.. from fidge] moving up and down from place 
place. aku” 1 An | . 

Fipicisatts {with anatomiſts] the muſcles of the fingers called 
lnmbricales, from the ute they are put to by muſicians, in playing upon 


ſome inſlruments. 


Fivu'c1ai., adj. ¶ fiducialis, Lat.] confident, undoubting. Fidac:al 
reliance on the promiſes. Hammond. 

Fipecr, tity [ fiduciaiitas, Lat.) firm truſt. 

Fipv'crary, act. | fideciarins, Lat.] 1. A truſtee, one who is 
entruſted by another with ſomething. 2. One who depends on faith 
without works. Hammond uſes it. 

Fibu'CiakY, adj. [ fiduciarias, Lat.] 1. Confident, ſteady, un- 
doubting. A fdac:ary aſſent to whatever the goſpel reveals. Wake. 
2. Not to be doubted. Fiduciary obedience. Havel. 

Fit [VA Fr. web, Lat.] an interjcQtion denoting diſapprobation on 
account of abſurdity, obſcenity, Ec. 

Frey {fef, Fr. a fee or feodal tenure, or lands held by fealty] 
lands or tenenents which a vaſfal holds of his lord by fealty and ho- 
mage. and for which he owes ſervice or pays rent; alſo a manour or 
noble iuheritance. | | | 

Fire [peid, or peald, Sax. velde, Du. feld, Ger. fcla, Celt. to 
wage war} 1. Arable land, cultivated tract of ground. In Pharian 
cid: to ſow the golden grain. Pee. 2. Ground not inhabited, ground 
not bu.!t n. Buried out of the city in the feli. Ayliffe. 3. Ground 
not encloſed. Fiel lands are not excepted from mildews nor ſmut, 
where it is more than in incloſed lands. Mortimer. 4. The open 
country; oppoſed to quarters. Since his majeſty went into the field. 
Salas care. 5. The ground of battle. What tho' the fie/d be loſt. 
Mltan. 6. A battle, a campain, the action of an army while it 
keeps the field. Whiltt a eld ſhould be diſpatch'd and fought. Shake. 
rare 7. A wide expanie. Where feld of light and liquid ether 
tow. Dryden. 8. Space, compaſs, extent. A large to Expa- 
tiate in. Addiſon. 

Fretp {with heralds] in an eſcutcheon, ſignifies the whole ſurface of 
the ſhield, and takes its name probably of tnoſe atchievemeats which 
" acquired in the field. 1 | 

iELD cf @ Painting, the or on which figures 
are DEE Let the 2 or | av of the Mw he clean. Dryden. 
_ FreLd-Colcurs, ſmall flags about a foot and a half fquare, carried 
ey - with the quarter-maſter-general in marking out for 
the ſquadrons and battalions oi an _ 

FieLp-Ofcers [in an army] are ſuch as have the power and com- 
mand over a whole regiment, wiz. colonel, lieutenant colonel and 
major; but thoſe commands which reach no farther than a troop, are 
not field officers. | 

FitLp-Pieces {in the art of war] ſmall cannon carried along with 
an army in the field, as three pounders, minions, ſakers, fix pounders, 
uſed in battles, but not ſieges. | 

FitL»-Srtaff {in gunnery] a ſtaff carried by the gunners, with 
lighted match ſkrew'd into it. 

Fri Works [in fortification] are works thrown up by an army in 
the beficging of a fortreſs ; or by the beſieged in defence of the place. 
Fi:'t.pBasSIL, aft. [of field and baſil} a plant with a lubi 


ower. 
Fie"t.DBED [of eld and Led) a bed contrived to be eaſily ſet up in 
the ficld. | 

Fi:"LDED, adi. {of feld] being in the field of battle. To help our 
felded friends. Shats/prare. 

. [of peld, and papan, Sax. to wander in the 
fields] a bird. Woodcocks and fieidfares. Hacon. 

FieLvMA'RSHAL [of feld and marſhal] commander of an army in 
the field. | 

Fie'.pwovst [of feli and mouſe] a mouſe that burrows in banks, 
ard makes her houſe with various apartments. 

Firxp [riende, or peond, Sax. viand, Du. feind, Ger. fiende, 
Dan. and Su, fand, Goth. an enemy] 1. A foe, an enemy, the great 
enemy of mankind, Satan. The foul fend. Shakeſpeare. 2. Any evil 
ſpirit, or inſernal being All hell contains no fouler fend. Pepe. 

Fi: 'RaBBASS, Fr. [. e. fierce at arms] an hector or bully. 

Frack { ferox, Lat. fer, Fr. feroce, It. faroz, Sp. and Port.] 1. 
Savage, ravenous, eaſily enraged. As a frerce hon. Job. 2. Vehe- 
ment in rage, eager of miſchict Tyrants ferce that unrelenting die 
Page. z. Violent, outrageous. Curſed be their anger for it was 
fierce. Genf. 4. Paſlionate, angry, furious. Poficive and fen ce for 
politions. Locke. 5. Strong, forcivie. Driven of fierce winds. 1 — 

IERCE- 


_ ä — —_— we 


FIG 


Firincry, adv. ſof frerce] 1 iolently, furiouſly. Fierce! al- 
ſailed. Krolles. 2. Cruelly, ficrnly. | 

Fit *kcentss {of force} 1. Ferocity, ſrrageneſs. Gives a force- 
x/, to our natures. Srl. 2. Eagerneſs tor blood, fury. A the- 
bear not far from him of little leſs #-ycenets. Side. 3. Quicknels to 
attack, keenneſs in anger and refentment. Fierce to their ſkill, and 
ta their ferceneſi valiant. Shakfprare. 4. Violence, outragious pal- 
fon. His pride and brutal fercene/s abhior. Dryden. 

Frerr Facias, Lat, a writ which lics for him who has recovered 
in an action of debt cr damages, againſt whom the recovery was had, 
commanding the ſheriff to levy the debt or damages on his gods. 

Fir all, furiouſly, haſlily. 

Fr'erixEss [pypicxneyy, Sax.) fiery or furious nature or quality. 

FrtxixEss {of fiery] 1. Heat, fiery qualities. "Fac aſhes by their 
heat and ferinc. Bo;le. 2. Heat of temper, mental ardour. Natu- 
ral fierins/; of temper. Adt:/on. 

FierTE), nown ſubft. fiercencſs, or alſo a wivacity ivined with harrh- 
tineſs. A term imported from the French. 

ra [pypicx, Sax. tytrigb. Nu. furig, O. and J.. Ger. feurig. 
H. Ger.] 1. Confilting of fire. Fier: fonted team. Sper/or. 2. Hot 
like fire. Hath thy fiery heart ſo parch'd thy cntrat's ? S αα e. 
. Vehement, active. Fiery expedition be my wing. St Heer., 2. 
aſſionate, outrageous, eaſily provoked. nat The fery (quali-, of 
the duke. Shakeſprare. 5. Unreſtiained, herce. A hot and fry 
ſteed. Shakeſpeare. 6. Heated by hre. he ſword mee rx. 
Hooker. 
Fiery wy ſin aſtrology] are tho ſians of the zodioc, which 
the reſt in hery qualities, viz. heat and dryurts, as Lov, Alles 
Sagittarius. 


Firs [e, Fr. fire. It. ie, Sp. pity, II. Ger.] a fort of 


military wind muſic, a ſmall pipe, blown to the drum. 
Fir {in geography] a county of Scotland. bounded by the Frith 


of Tay on the north, by the German ſca on che calt, by the Finch of 


Forth on the foutn, and by Mentecth and Sterling on the wet. 

Fire-Rails {ina thip} are ſuch as are placed on the bannifters, on 
each fide the top of the poop, E. | 

Frrea'8o, It. a ſinall pipe, flute or Ragelet, uſed by the Germans, 
together with a drum, in che army. = 

Fieree's, af}. (pirren, Sax. Vizſticn, Du. foftein, L. Ger. (:2f- 
zehn, II. CGer.} five and ten. | 

FieTiE'NTH, a. [rirxeo Fa, Sax.) 1. The ordinal of fifteen, the 
fifth after the tenth. 2. All the ordinats are taken ellipiucally for the 
part which they expreſs ; as, a hfth, a fifth part, a third, a third part, 
Sc. 

FreTErxTH, an ancient tribute or impoſition of money, laid up+n 
any city, town, Cc. through the realm. 

Fir ru, adj. [ piyra, Sax. vizfoc, Du. fuftc, I.. Ger. ſünfte, II. Ger. ] 
the ordinal of five, the next to the fourth. 93 

Firru {in muſic] the ſame as dine. 

Fi'rr4LY, adv. [piyrlic, Sax. ] in the filth place. 

FrieTiETH, adj. pip ciogopa, Sax. ] the ordinal of fifty. 

Fi'tTy, adj. {piperx, Sax. vyftigh, Du. fuftng, L. Ger. funk iz, 
H. Ger.] five tens. | 

Fi [Aue, Fr. ficr, It. bizo, 7 fo, Port. ficus, Lat. vyer, Du. 
feige, Ger. pi or pic, Sax. fige, Dan. ſika. Su.] 1. A tree that bears 
figs. The — are male and female in the ſame fruit. I he entire 
fruit is for the moſt part turbinated and globular, freſh, and of a ſweet 
taſte. Miller. 2. A luſcious ſoft fruit, fruit of the ſig tree. 

Fic [ina horſe} is a kind of wart on the fruſh, and ſometimes all 
over his body; it makes an evacuation of naſty ſtinking hamo ur> that 
are hard to cure. 

Io Fre, verb a#. 1. To infult with fico's or contemptvens ſn2p- 

ing of the fingers. Do this and fo me. Shake//care. 2. To put 

— uſcleſs into one's head. A low cant ſenſe. Fig, her in the 
crown with another ftory. L,'Efrang,. Sec Frco. 

FreGaPPLE, a fruit which hat! no core vor Lernel, in theſe rofom- 
bling a fig, and differing from other apples. Mortimer, 

Fica'xy Ig. d. vagary, of wag;r, to rove and ramble up and 
down] a roving or roaming about; alſo a caprice or whimſey, See 
Vacary. | 

Fic-Pecker, a bird that feeds on fg. 

Fic-Wort, an herb. | | 

Fice'xT14, Lat. {with chemiſts] things which ſerve to ſix volatile 
ſubſtances. | | £ | 

A Ficur [pyhe, Sax. gevecht, Du. geferbr, Ger. ] 1. A combat, 
duel. Herilus in fingle ,: 1 flew. Dede. 2. Battle, engage- 
ment. 

To F1cur, irreg. verb af, rough, fret. and fart. fu. vecte, Du. 
lochte, Ger. [peohran. Sax. besten, Du. fechten. Ger. fachta, Su. 
fhta, leut ] 1. To combar, to duel, to contend in fingle light. One 
ſha!! undertake to fore againſt another. 2 Eat. 2. To contend in 
battle, to war, to contend in arms. It is uted of armics and finale 
combatant. 'To % in thy defence. Sh eure. 3. To act a a 
ſoldier in any cate. Foxrght the holy wars. Shaks/prore. 4. It has 
with before the perſon oppoſed. 5. To contend. Ihe dry and hu- 
mid et. Sandys. | | 

To Fier, verb a2. to war or combat agaiaft. To t the Phry- 
gian and Auſonian hoſts. Herden. 

Ficn dog, Fignr bear, the Dl part you. 

Spoken when we ſec people contending, and won't concern our- 

ſelves in the quarrel. 


Fienrs {in a hip] waſte cloaths which hang round a flip in a 


kght, to prevent the men from being ſeen by the enemy. 

Cisfe Fiaurs [in a ſhip] bulk-heads, fer up for men to ſtand ſecure 
behind in a ſhip, and thence to fire on the enemy in caſe of board- 
ing. 

3 Ficurs fat fea} are where the enemies ſhip does not ſtand 
the battle, but is continually chaſed. | 

Fenris [of fyhr, Sax. berhter, Du. frchrer, Ger.) one who 
fiphts, a warrior, a duelliſt. 

FicaTiING, fart. adj}. [of fght] 1. Qualified for war, fit for battle. 
Fighting men. 2 Chronicles. 2. Occupied by war, being the tcene 


of war. In ting fields. Pope, 


110 


FicuT-wirt [ xy „de, Sax. } + fine i posted und 2 413% 
cautng a quarrel, 

Firenrar | fgmentan, Lat.] a fiction, an invention, the ide 
ſeign d. An appearance of fgmert and inveution. I . 

FiGULATE { /gulatus, from Au, Lat. a potter] made of ent 
or potteto clay. | 

FrcuraBir, adj. [of aur. Lat.] capable of being brought to a 
certzun form and retained in it. Thus lead is arable but not 
water. Bacon. : 

- ; 9 * . p : 

Ficuzanriity [of frurable] the quality of being capable cf a 
certain and table form. 

975 ps 3 - — 

FreURAL, % (of /qwe] repreſented by delineation. Figurat 
reſemblances. Vd. 

FicuraL Naber. or FicrraTive Numbers, are ſuch numbers as 
q ordinarily repreſent fome geometrical f gute, avd are always con- 
lade red in relation thereto, bing cither chr. ſupertcial or solid. 

Figure ANCE 7 "arantia, L. at the act of EXpreting, 
drau ing forms or ſhapes, Cc. : 

Frguaas F, ad. 12 ns, Late] *. Peng of a certain and deter uni- 
nate form. Plants are all Hr, and determwate. Bot z. 2: Re- 
-:nbling zny thing of a detomamnayc lor; nes retaining 


touring, or 


* 35. N. #2% 
te forms of tells in which they were Torned LE de! 
Lien part 5, nt * ith witieinns} ts that whe: 
are 11:termix's with the concords, called alſo Hit 44.47. and mv 
apt! be termed the rhetoric put of mfc, inaftuech ze bert 5 
brouchtin- ail the vanes all po 


e 
clic 15 capable crit. an a; 


* . 
1 ditearck 3 


Ata, ncoh 51 res,. 104. v hc. 1 
unweit | 
Finu gar! (nr rpornt f n ye that wüten there are a mix 
: nds. : : 

eue 11% Haran, It: of fowratin, L. at.] 1. The att ot 
.it or gierigen certain Kern. Brown ues it. 2. Heterialla- 
uon to a ccrn torwm. Artculne J of the air Pacor, 

Fire anna f with ihc a hure m which there is @ f. 
pretontition ol the annere ul Pp ns of n. %, ere! th tic j* : 
or 1epro nh, 

Fi GuraTivy, af. Heuali vu, Lat.] 4. Of or pert ing to, ar 
(polo by Way of Heure, 07 that tauche under re 
blance, typical, repreluninative. 2 Charged by rhetorical) fone fr: 
the Pi chatiovs meanint, no iter. il. Wards in 2 ſouratt: . ſenſe. il, 27 
feet. 3. Full of tewies, tail of ch iges ſom the original tent 
mot H expreſion D-. | ; 


FicUt.iivs Sele, ar way 


Bo the enm police ry, 


bire of wie ds alone with the 


"oP 1 
ſome obe tf 


* bows 


of exmreſing ourſelves, whereby we 


mal utc of in proper rel hien cuftom. kas apphed to ans wr 


lubject. Arguments taken tom / ret, and meta; Loric exten , 
are very f.!lcous; beoaute hive foorative term? themiclves mu!“ be 
explained from the varus: of then rien tawhich they we nyt; d. 
Sce Necioany Car, ond Crnentt e compar.» : 
FicuraTivt , is one Whit abounds in fgures. 

FicuraTiverty IA .. , Lat.] after a figurative: 
manner, hy. way of feurc, not lter u, ; in a ſenſe different: from 
Hat word: originally un lx. 

Fiber, Fr. Hua, It. 8h Port, avg ! at? 
as terminated by the owlinc-. 2 
the f ure of a lamb. Sale care. 3. 
graceiul or ineſegant, mein or grand. Ihe prucfulecfs of his Foun e, 
Ald fer. 4. Dillingnifhed apperrince, remarkoble character. To 
wire him a ,h in my eye. Adi. X A ftutue, an image, fome- 
v. hat made in reſemblance of ſomething chte The feveral Batre: 
were nothing eie hut fo many fr. in mo Min. 

File ux in arichmetie] is one © the u digit: or nume ical cha- 
rac tra; The 


1. Form of any thins 
. * . - — 
Shop, form, reſemblance. In 
Veron, vxcernal appearance, as 


3-05, 1, 2, 3» 4+ Go 6, 3, 8, 9; denoting 2 number. 
only ferro amons cyphers. Bacrr 

eee fm wweology] the mvilcries repreſented or d: livered 9. 
ſcur. ly us under ceitam types in the Cid Teftawent ; type, repre - 


ſemative. Who was the foro of him that is to come. Ripians. 


FiGuert fulh erommactinsÞ anti proton wink deviate: trom the 
common and nm al rule of grammor; ether tot the jake of clep ney 
oi brevity, as When any word is leit io be ſupplied by the rower, 
6; 
Figure ſin geometry] is a ſpace terminated on all parts by line: 
either ſtinight or crooked. | 
Reeſulinal Vii , is one, all whoic extreniiues are right line; 
Regatar Figure, 1+ one which eq ilitert and equinngular., 
Eregu/ar Hun, b that which is lt equilateral and cquiangular. 
Figur ſin conics] is the refta; plc made under the Jatus rectum 


Fiu, ſof the diameter] the tectangle under any diameter nd 
ite proper perimeter, in the ciipts or hug erhola 

Fre,vure {in architecture] ſculptute, repretentation of things made 
on {olid matter. | 

Ficursz [in painting, drawing. © 
hum the repretentation of A man. 
Dryden. | 

Figure fin herilery} a bearing in a fle repreſenting or reſe a- 
bling a human face, as the jun, an angel, &c. 

Figure {in aftrology} a defeription or draught of the fate ard 1 
poſition of the heavens, at a certain hour containing the pizces of the 
plancts and bars, marked down in a figure of 12 triangle: 
flinger and ſtar-gazer L,"Efrange. 

Ficuer {in gcomancy] is applied to the extreme pc ints, lines or 
numbers thrown or Caſt at random ; on the combinations or variation: 
whereof the pretender; to this found their divination. 

FiGurt fin dancing] the ſeveral eps which the dancers ie 
order and cee, which mark divers figures on the foot, 

Ficueer fin logic] is the due diſpoſing of the iddle rom bn a {Ne 
logiſm with the two extremes, arrangenont, nod hot on. 

Frgure [in rhetork | any mode of ſ klug in which wot! 
detorted from their literul and prime hombention ; or ng: 
manners of expretion diſtinet from t ofe thac re natural e e 
In frit accepiation, the chance of a word {+ a trepe, ant wn ff 2 
tion of a ſentence a figure! but they are gcenorntily contorndt. by ily 
exacielt writers; A ſtrange forre invented à he plain 260 nay 
ral i:1n{c of the words 7:77. 4 "dt 


the lines and colours which 
The principal peures cf a picture. 


Frguve- 


6.34 F. nnen, 


FIL. 
. Lure, Fr. fguratus, Lat.] repreſented, hav- 


figures or — yu it. R * 8b. of 
o Funk, att gurer, Fr. figerare, figarar, 
Figure, Lat,] 1. To repreſent by a corporeal reſemblance, as in 
ture or ſtatuary. O'er figur'd worlds r 
2. To * into any particular ſhape. 
Dryden. 3. To cover or adorn with LD _—— 
My fgur'd goblet. r — 4 To or 2 "vic 
adventitious matter. 
burning meteors. * 
obe in his hand to r out 
mind. Figure to himſelf thoſe i 


— 2 [fo called from the fSigwees or flowers of it] a fort of 
flow ered ſtuff. 


Frcwonr [of fig and wert] a plant of an anomalous flower. 

Fita'ceous [ , Lat. a thread, &c.] conſiſting of filaments, 
z. e. of ſmall or firings about the roots of plants. 

Fr'uacer [ filazarizs, low Lat, of filum, Lat. a thread; in the 
court of common an officer, ſo called becauſe he files thoſe 
writs on which he makes proceſs: there are fourteen of them in their 
ſeveral diviſions and counties. 

Fit.a"cruw, low Lat. a file, a thread or wire on which writs and 
other deeds are filed up in courts. 


FiLa'co [with botanits] a ſort of cud wort or cotton weed. 
FrLamenT [ filamenta, 


PIEET any body long and 
fender like a thread, a fibre, &. 


FrLAMENTS (with botaniſts] thoſe ſmall threads which compoſe 
the beards of roots 


Fi'raukxrs (with phy ſicians] little ſlender rays, like threads, that 


in urine. 
iLaMENTS [with anatomiſts] are the ſmall fibres or threads which 
compoſe the texture of the muſcles. 

Fi'Laxpers [ filandres, Fr. —— It.] kind of worms, ſmall as 
threads, A the _ _ 
Fritazekr ( r filum, a thread] an officer in 
court of common pleas, who files the writs, whereon he makes out 
"" og gp Juin, and Skimmer. It probably had 

1LBERDS [g. l- 
its r from ſome one that introduced or 
cultivated it, and is thereſore from Filbert or Filibert, the 
name of him who ern brought it hicher] a ſort of fine hazel nut with 
a thin ſhell 


To Filcn, verb act. [prob. of filonter, Fr. or, according to — 
ſaubon, 8 or gg, Gr. A word of uncertain ety 
the Fr. w ; which ſome derive it, is of very late 
| „ be its original. Johnſen] to ſteal, to pil- 
fer, to rob. It is —_ ſpoken ot petty thefts. Filed aun his 
's goods. L'Eſftrange. 
Frii.cner [as flow, Fr.] thief or robber. 
Fricums [of filouterie, Fri pe . 


. | A tool of 
ficel, to work or poliſh iron or other metal with, and rub down the 
prominences. 2. A thread. The file of my relation. Wotton. 

Fil [of f/m, Lat. — 5 A wi 


papers are filed on A catalogue, 
preſent —— grow —— Shakeſpeare. 


m_ Le is the ftrait line or row made by ſol- 
2 below another; which is the depth of 


To Fir, verb a2. [reolan, Sax. bylen, Du. feilen, Ger.] 1. T 
poliſh ſteel, &c. with a file, to cut with or file 2. [ Film, Lat. a 
thread] to ſtring upon a thread or wire ; whence, to AA 
bw ie in > io ee of Os — . 
Sax. ] to foul, to ſully ; this ſenſe is retained dae Al 
manyled. Chapman. 

To Fils, verb newt. [from the ſubſt.] te march in a file, not 
abreait, but one after 3 as, 

To File Off [military term] to fall of from marching in a large 
front, and to march in length by files. 

Fil: [in heraldry] is -ented in plate VII. fig. 7. tho' ſometimes 
of more, and ſometimes of fewer points. It is ſometimes borne as a 
charge in coat armour ; but it is uſually the mark of diſlinction which 
| the elder brother bears in his coat during his father's life 

—_— -LEADERs the firſt men of every file, which compoſe the front 
of a battalion. 

Dauble the 45 [military _ is to put two files into one. 

Fr'LEMoT, fubft. [corrupted from feuille morte, Fr. a withered 
leaf] a brown or 4 wo nag Swift uſes it. 
 Friien 3 Er 2 


ing metals. 
FE [in anatomy] See FiLLEeT. 
Fiter, or Furz [in architectme!] a little ſquare —4 or or- 


. TORT nn gene- 


as a ſort of corona over a 


iter [with — to thoſe threads 2.9 are 
uſually — the — tuli * c. 
FrLzrs Mixions of beef, b ns 
over with a rich — 4 f 


Lr 
ſlices of bacon, then dreſſed in a ſtew - pan between two 


or thin 
and 

ſerved up with a cullis or A 
Fi Liar, ach. [Fr. fliale D a ſon] 1. Of or 


to a fon, beſcemi Filial Sidney. 2. i 
Rena er e of « tm. fen Maier 
Fil1a'LITY, adv. [of filial) in a manner like a ſon. 
Fi'Liaixess [of ia] ſonſhip, relation of a fon 
FiLta'TION — a ſon loalip, the relation of a ſon to a fa- 
ther ; correlative to uſes it. R 


the fields by bailiffs of 


FIL 


obſerves) bir offering” the offipe 
cauſe Father of the univerſe ** 
heaven and earth is named.” But God has exe Son, fo called, by way 
of diſtinfiion and eminence, above all the reg: „ the &-f-bern or 
* of every creature.” See Ca EATton, and FigsT-nons, 
2 — without a fngular [from fie] fragments rubbed 
Lines, a of 
by the action the file. ' 
Fr'u.ivs Ante Patrem > ogg = a e. the ſon before the fa- 


r come out beſore their 


. _ LUS, — little eB In -—_ it is ſometimes uſed 
a grandſon, ſometimes for a 
Fries” __ Lat. [with botaniſts] 
Fr'iix, Lat. (with botaniſts] fern. 


Fruicaie, or Fr 11 prob. 412 a cuſtom of drinking in 
gathered money of 
the inhabitants. _ 


To Fur, verb af. [pyllan, Sax. vullen, Du. füllen, Ger. fylde, 
Dan. fylla, Su. 1. To make fall, to ſtore till no more can be ad- 
mitted. Fill water pots. Se. Jobn. 2. To ſtore plentifully. 
Be fruitful and multi 4 Genet. 3. To ſatisfy, 
to content. Adeq inſini 
deſires of intelligent beings. 2 4. To ſatiate, to ſurſeit, to 


of that common parent, the 


glut. bag 4» > Shateſpeare. 4 to pour 


TRE 6. To fill out ; to extend contain- 
wants u. 


K troy j exe” Payf 7. To fill wp [wp is 
to make 


oi uſed without much addition to the force of the verb] to 


Fi“ EZMOr — i. e. dead leaf] a colour like that of 
a faded leaf. See FittworT. 

1LLER 1. room A 
F {of i] . — fills up without uſe. 


Mortimer 
FriLET {of Alam, Lat. fillert, Fr. falcte, — 1. An hair - lace or 


ribbon to tie up womens hair, a bend tied round 


ILLET ſin the 
on 
8 To ade —— w—_———— 
or . 2. To an 
_ — kind of orle — quattiaing 
ILLETS [1 4 or 
en * 
Filters mp1 pm ny ogy cy BAY 


Fi.ieTs [with painters a little rule or riglet of leaf gold, drawn 
12222 0 =. frames, pannels, &c. 

FrLLETED, part. adj. [of filet, Fr. of lam, Lat. a thread] having 
a fillet or fillets. 

FriLickant, FillLiGRan, or, FillEcxeen [of Alam and gra- 
um, Lat.) a kind of enrichment on gold and filver, delicately 
in manner of little threads or grains, or both intermixed. 


from the 

therefore am inclined to imagine 

—————— {x 3 
a with one's fin o hit wi 

- A — Fuels, ty a ide * 


ſpring or motion. If you fiip a luteſtring, 
pt hog Bacon. 


blance I am not able to diſcover, and 


Fixrir, . [from the verb] a jerk of the finger let go from the 
hae hp. [ flog, Wel. fille, Fr.] a young horſe or mare. An 


Fil r Foal — Alia, Lat. — and foal) 1. 22 
mare; as op to a colt or Neighing in | 
a filly faal. Shakeſpeare. 2. to a woman. I 


am join d in wedlock, „ GET EIS Won 


cribed in the old poet. 
Flu [pilm, pa, Sax. : nal, Lat.) a thn tin or plc, 
To remove the fla of the cataract. Bacon. 
r A that ſeparates the 
in the 
To Fun, werb ad. [from the noun] to cover with a thin ſkin. 
It will but ſkin and f/ the ulcerous place. Shakeſpeare. 


L 2 klmy quality, or ſtate of abounding with 


PW. . Lux [pilmic, Sax. prob. of velamen, Lat.] having or being full | 


oft. Philips. 

* 4 fr. of firm, Lat.) 1 1. A twiſt of rhread, of 
which one end is dipped in the liquor to be defecated, and the other 
** Gs wk B 

charm, an allurement, a love- . 3. A ſtrainer, a ſcarce. 
The ane pat will pab cough 31d Ray. 


To 


firſt 
whom the ele family, both in 


. Dryden. 2. One whoſe | 


To F'iLLie na NT S IV a word, ſays Skinner, formed 
it corrupted from fill ap, by ſome 


2 — 


: >1 clue. mv b 


\ 
\ 


to Sung. Cycle. 


Fig. 14.Gnomon . 
1 A, . 
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2. Corruption, 


Tillt/on. 
1 edv. [of filthy] after a manner. 
8 Ipilchmerye, Sax. ] 1. Dirtineſs, impurity, naſti- 
neſs, Oc. 


Men of virtue ſuppreſſed it, leſt their thining ſhould diſ- 
cover the others fring Sidney. 2. Corruption, 
the flthineſs and licentiouſneſs of life. South. 

Fi'rrux [pilchic, Sax.] 1. Dirty, impure, naſty. The fog and 
filthy air. Shakeſpeare. 2. Groſs, polluted. Nothing of immoral, 
low, or filthy. Dryden. 

To Fi'LTraTE, werb ad. [of filter] to ſtrain, to filter. Aſhes 
boiled in water and pong «25 * 

Fil raA' Trion [in pharmacy] a train: liquor through L 
which, by on of, — ſmallneſs of - =. Ira admits only the finer 

through, and keeps the reit behind. 

Frrrauu, or Ft'LT&UM, Lat. a trainer, through which liquors 

are to clarify thei. 
ILTRUM, Or FELTRUM — old records] a cuvering for the head, 

made of coarſe wool together; a felt hat. 

Fir un Ague, Lat. ſin ancient deecs] a fiream or courſe of 


water. 
Fr'uasurn e [with hunters] the dunging of ſeveral kinds of wild 
beaſts 


ution. All 


FruBLEneNe, fab. The light ſummer hemp that bears no [cd 


is called fimnblebemp. Marti ner. 
Fi'una l, Lat. a ſkirt or edge of any thing. 
Fi'MBRIATED — Lat] bordered, edged round, laced, 


—_ on the edges. | 
0 IMBRIATED (with og the _ plants 4 14 be 
ſo, when they are j 0 have a ki a fringe a ' 
FimBRIATED en ſignifies that an ordinary is edged 
round with another of a diffcrent 3 he beareth or, acroſs, patce- 
, fimbriated fable. | 
Fiinsri# [with anatomiſts] the extremities or borders of the tubæ 
ianz, formerly ſo termed, becauſe they reſemble a fringe or 


| Fin or pinne, Sax. firna, Lat. vin, Du.] 1. 
fin 4 Fah. by which he moves in the water. 2. A quill or 


7s Fix @ Clevin [in carving] is to carve or cut up a chub-fiſh or 

Fin, or Fixa'Le, Fr. and It. ſin muſic books] the end or laſt 
note of a piece of muſic. 

Fi'xtaBLE, adj. [of fire] liable to be fined, that admits a fine. 

Fri'neaBLENEss [of ] liablenefs to be fined, or to pay a fine 


or amercement. 


Final, adj. Fr. and Sp. [ finale, It. of fall, Lat.] 1. Laſt, ul- 
timate. The chief pas. and hope. Milton. 2. Concluſive, 
_ deciſive. Sea have been to the war. Bacon. 3. Mortal, 


deſtructive. To work by „, ſmart. Spenſer. 4. Reſpecting the mo- 
tive or end. 


„ 2 FOR 3 Fa 
at Cage [in theo) are thaſ gat, wil and good eds 


groportioning, in fitting and diſpoſing, in continuing and preſerving, all 
Gs fn pr of ember. Dor a en os 

a ? wiſely creating and d: mind, is very 
concluſive. W — — cauie 
with the 


INTELLIGENCE ? 


> kt He that faſhioned the ear, ſhall He not 
2” 


Final Letters [in the Hebrew tongue] 1 Het p t. caph, mem, 
tzade, Hen every where, Enn 
written 20 4D k. | 


Final [with carvers] an emblem of the end of life, being an in- 


 richment placed on monuments, viz. a boy without wings, holding 

in his an extinguiſhed torch, with the end fixed on a drath s 
head at the boy's feet. | 

Frxa'z [in geography] a port town of Italy, ſituated on the Me- 

dite ſea, about 37 ſouth-weſt of Geaoa, to which it is 


adry. [ final, En. finalement, Fr. finaliter, Lat.] 1. In 

the laſt place, in aver 2. Completely, without recovery. Fi- 
nally rooted out by the hand of juſtice. Davies. | 
Fina'xce, H. Fr. revenue, profit. It is ſeldom uſed in the ſin- 
gular. Ordinary finances lie caſi Bacon. 

Fixa'xces, Fr. „It. ] a fine, a certain ſum of money paid 
ws GIN the enjoyment of ſome privi or other. 

Fixaxces [in — the treaſures or revenues of a king. 

Finances, Fr. an 
lects or farms the public revenue. 

Fr'xazy, or Fi'xery, 7. [from to fine; in the iron works] the 


at the iron mall. 
— pine, ow. finck Ger.] a bird of ſeveral ſorts ; as, bulfnch, 


and . [pund, Sax. 
Þ.. ws el. Ge. Pe SP 1 — 


4 So airy and fo vain. 
g. To 
Couley. 6. To diſcover by ſtudy. With ſharpen'd fight fome re- 


meet with, to fall upon. In woods and foreſts thou art / and. 


The limb or 


who, u 


FIN 


medies may And. Dryden. 7. To hit on by chance, to pertzive 25. 
cidentally. | | 
They build on fands, which if unmov'd they , 
"Tis but becauſe there was no wind. Cie 

in by any mental effort in general. 

h finding like a friend, 

Something to blame and ſomething to commend. P-:pe. 
To remark, to obſerve. Beauty or wit in all I fxnd Couey. 10. 

o detect, to catch, to deprehend. When fiurd in a lic. Locke. 11 
To reach, to retain. Glad when they can find the grave. Job. 1:. 
To meet. In ills their bu:'nefs and their glory find. Ce. 13. 
To ſettle any thing in one's opinion. 

Some men 

The marks of old and catholic v, ould fr. Cornley, 
14. To determine by judicial verdict. Font hin prilty of high tre- 
ſun. Shakeffeare. 15. To provide, to allow, to iurniſh, to lupply 3 
as, my father fd me in woncy. 16. Iu las] to a, prove; as, tne 
grand jury And a bill. 17. f ue]; to be, to: re with reg id 
to health or ſickneſs, pain or cale. 1, 7% frd ont; to folve, to 
unriddle. The finding ve! ON peribles. E. ci rea, 19. 72 fira cur; 
to diſcover ſomething kidden. Canit thou by iemching ped was God ? 
Jeb. 20. To fad ont; wo ur ain the knoukdse of, lo fr out and 
thoroughly to underſtand vt naturc has er ide not boawnink Dr; 
den. 21. To fird oat; to in ent, to excogitate, Sk:!tu to . mm 
gold, and to „i cu? every dvd. 2 Cir 22. hett nts 
added often, without any oller ute man that it add: tame . foes 
aud force to the verb. ; 
4 = Fi oe Sl, Trim [ica phiaſe] is to iud out how the will 
ſail beſt. 

Fi'xber 228 1. One that mects or falls upon auy thing 
Crown thee for a fr of madmen. Shak: ſpeare. 2. Gre tnat he 
up any thing lol. | 

Fixpees [in old ſtzuutes] the fame officers as thoſ: now calle 
ſearchers, employed about diſcovering uncutined of pri h bit. 

8. 
Fi'xvp-raAurr [of find and fault] one tha: cenfures or cavii-. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. 8 
— adj. [¶Hudibilis, of finde, Lat. to cleave} tha: m+y be 


 Fiixpanuexess [of fadatle] capableneſs of being cleft. 
F * 4. J. [FY ndig. Sax.] plump, weighty, firm [has the 


A cold May and a windy, 
Makes the barn fat and frd\, 1 | 
means, that it ſtyres the barn with plumb and firm corn. Junizs. 
Fixx, adj. [ fin, Fr. fyn, Du. Erſe, and L. Ger. fem, H Ger. 
from funevs, Lat. complented. eh n] 1. Spruce, gy. 
Y, ſplendid. A fine faſhion. Poe. 2. Pure, without mixture, 
refined. Fine copper. Ezra. 3. Clear, tranſparent; as, the beer ur 
wine is fine. 4. Not coarſe. Purple and pre linen. Se. Luke. 5. 
Subtile, thin; as, the fre ſpirits evaporate. 6. Refined, ſubtilely 
invented or excoyitated. "Thoſe thinys were too Fxe to be fortune 
and ſucceed in all parts. Bacon. 7. Keen, thin, ſmoothly ſharp. 
The finer edges or points of wit. R.can. 8. Nice, exquiſite, deſi- 
cate. The irons of planes are fet fc or rank. Afoxon. g. Artſul, 
dexterous. Fine deliveries and ſhifting of dangers. Bacon. 10. Frau- 
dulent, knaviſhly ſubtle. His fn haudling and his cleanly play. 
Spenſer. 11. Elegant, with dignity and clev.:tzon. To call the trum- 
pet by the name of the metal was ze. Dian. 12. Applied to per- 
s it means beautiful, with dignity, genicel, neat, handſome. 13 
Accomplithed, elegant of manners, polite. I he fnef gentleman of 
his time. Felton. 14. [In irony] ſomething that will ſerve the turn, 
ſomething worth contemptuous notice I he Vue mad devil of jca- 
louſy. Shakeſpeare. 
Fixx feathers make +158 birds. 
That is, fine apparel and ornament; will fet off perſons, and fome- 
times make a homely one 2 handſome, at leait tolerable. De- 
cency, according to a man's rank and circumſtances, is, to be ſure, 
as commendable as extravagance and ſoppery is diſpicable. The Lat. 
fay ; Veftis wirum facit (clothes make the man.) 
Fixe [ fr, Cimb. of fines, Lat. an end, g. a final concluſion] r. 
A penalty. | | 
Your breathing ſhall expire, 
Paying the fine of rateu treachery. SHA /peare. 


8. To 


2. A pecuniary puniſhment, a mulc: or amends made in money fer 


an offence againſt the king and his las, or againſt a lord of a manor. 
Davies uſes it. 3. Forſeit, money paid for any 2 or liberty. 
Fines (et upon plays. Addiſon. 4. From fir, enfir, Fr. finis, Lat.] 
the end, the concluſion ; as, i fre. 5 

Fixe [in law] a covenant made before juſtices, and entered of re 
cord, for conveyance of lands, tencments, or any thing inheritable ; 
being in e tempore finti, to cut off all controverſies, to cut off entails, 
Sc. alſo a ſum of money paid for entrance upon lands or tenements 
let by leaſe. 


Fixes for Alienation [law term] were certain fines 


by his tenants in chief, for licenſe to alien or make over their lands to 
belonging to the finances, one who col- others 


Frxe Force [in law] fignifies an abſolute, unavoidable neceſſity or 
conſtraint; as, when a man is forced to do what he can nv way avoid, 
he is ſaid to do it, de fine force, i. e. upon pure force. 

Fixe Amnullande, c. Lat. a writ to the juſtice, for the diſannu!- 
ling or making void a fine levied on lands hulden in ancient deinein. 
to the prejudice of the lord. | 

Fine Lewands, Cc. Lat. a writ directed to the juſtices of the Com 
mon Pleas, and empowering them to admit of a fine for iale of lands 
holden in capite. 

FixE non Capiendo fro Terris, &c. Lat. a writ which lics for O 
conviction by a jury, having his land: and goo: fed 
for the king's uſe, and his body unpriſoned, obtains favuur tor a tum 
of — to be ſet at liberty, and recover his ettate. 

Fixx pro Diſſciſina, Cc. Lat. a writ lying for the releaſe of ore 
laid in priton, for a rediſſeiſin, upon a reaſonable fire EY 

Me 


FIN 


hof with the Srexefs of their fouls, 
n ode his execution. Shakejpeare. 4. Thinneſ: and 
1 turcuds in cloth, & 
F 1-504 „ iir altre, fc, Lat. a writ forbidding officers 
Of C1177 2 r {arr picading. 


Five Drew, a ramering a hne and imperceptible ſewing up the 
n. ©. tort or rent in the dreſſing, wearing, © c. 
#64 "an raw | 1 tuch. which of its oun force es aA 


treten lein ti had in lun to a cognizee, fo that he needs no 


\ ' . ee 0 7 "4 4 7 HAM, ior Execution ot the ſame » but may en- 
01 

nF (in lav] is fuch 25 of its own force does execute 
U., poF:riotiin the cgnizee. 


See iet n ha] one by which nothing is granted or ren- 
Cstech back 20m by the copnizees to the cognizors or any of them. 

Hinte | 11.4, contains a grant and renderback either of ſome rent, 
£0409), Gr. Guaer thing out of the 1:nd, Tc. to all or ſyme of the 
teur for une eſtate, limiting thereby remainders to ſtrangers, not 
041d 1; the wit of covenant. 

10 Frig, . To purge and char from dreg:, to make 
an arent. The fring of wine. vrimer. 2. To refine, to purity 


LY 
18 


t 

ren droſs. The fire pot is for fler. Promerbs. z. To embellith, 
| 

* 


, , 
VL AT. 


et off. No y obloicte. 1 o Fut h: ti le with ſome hews of truth. 
Aeſgeare. 4. To make leſs coorte. It fires tlie graſ Mi timer. 
5 Tirom the ſubli.] to ſet a fine upon, to punich with pecuniary 
rune To e men ons thud of then fortune. 

"Vo Fix, verb nant. to pay a fine. What poet erer fa'd for ſheriff? 


CO/”'.2m. 


Lori kon, w. art a. of ” ! drans] to ſow up a rent with 
ſo much nicety th t it 1 hardly peieeiviable, | 

Freepaawte [of 7. rac} one viote trade is to fow up rents 
nicely, 


Fr xXEFINGYRE: ander] nice, - exquiſite, artful. 
ihe oli if er 7% man Ss 

FiUSELY ay.” ff e 1. Spruce ly. g as to appearance, not 
coatſely wot "A | 2. Elegant ly, beau- 
tilally, mote than jullly, Plutarch faz s very fe,. Audi un. 3. Keenly, 
Partly, with a tuin edge oc point. Black lead ſuarpen'd ne.. 
Piu tam. 4; In mall parts. not grofily.  Fizely poudeted. Band. 
F. By was of irn wreichedly, in iuch a manner as to deſerve con- 
term ptecus nt wil! iid tat kingdom finely govern'd in a 
Mort tine. Se | 

1 { (4 „Er. Fe, Lit.] 1. Sprucencls, gayneſé in 
elunaths, ew. Ihe d e cloaths. Dem of Piety. 2. Elegance, 
beauty, Ccicacy. The finenr/s. of her genius. Frier. 3. Subtilty, 
artfiinct!s. nngenut y. 

Fibre, /. (of fire] gaiety in attire, fiow. Cultivating clean- 


"x 2 7 . ; je 1 
mwaul Fire att od mM WHhIt. ae. 


Fn and files geber 8. f. 
Fiix#ss. {4 fac] one who purifies or ref:iies metals. 


Fisri weft. Fr. artiſce, ſtratagem. 
0 . a 5 a * 1 9 * TY * 

| ; at yr am nr e 1 ne ea 

Fri h, moldire or hoarinets, dirtircl 

% +4 de 


37 
28 ** 


Al d { ter. Sy & » 


An unneceſſary word 


or naſt'neſo, : 
Crinzey, from ange n. o hold, inc er, Dan. Du. 
linger, Ten. ff, Goth.] 1. A part of the hand, that 
feat neniber of the hand by which we catch and hold. U he fun- 
cen and thumb in catch hand confiſt of fil::zen bones, there being 


£ » 


+ +. 4 


thre 15 ©: finger. They are a little convex and ound towirds the 
Lack o&f ike ind, but hollow and pl»in towards the palm, exce: t the 
Ist where the rails are. The order of their diſpohtions is called firſt, 
cot and third phaiznr. Belides thele there are forme ſmali bones 


noda, becauſe they reſemble ſeſamum grains. They 
ar eee hou twelve in enen h n*, and are placed at 'he joint 
= 1 ers under the tenGons vt ihe EExtrs, to which they ſerve as 
b. 2. A fall meaſurt of eimeniion. Remov'd. four 
{0a approaching. death. Dre. 3. 1he hand, the inſtru- 
met ot work, MAinCcilture, arts | 
tler tuboorn {55 | 
T bis tones lr aller. 
Ser k's ends. 
Ts Le very apt at a thirg, to 


Hexer took. 
t on 
La: Kein Ce. er at 
end it perfecily well. 
uabed Ft ie He: that is, to be concern'd in, or to 
ive to do with a bung. A cant phraſ- 


— — 


8 Sre lime-twigs. 
"That is. will ſtick io every thing. Gr he i given to pilicring. Ihe 
Fr. ay; Il a le: doits tracts. He has eronked fingers. 
Torte, orb d. fen an, Sax. fagtten or f:grren Du. 
0%, Ger.) 1. To tuch lightly, to toy with. The mere fight 
, Of woney., Grew, 2. To touch thieviſkly or unſeaſona- 
bt», Fingering the ſceptre, and hoiſting himſelf into his father's 
tl.-one. Sxzth, 3. To touch any inſtrun ent of muſic. Bow'd her 
hard to teach her fingering. Shakejpeare. 4. To perform any work 
exquiſitely with the fingers. Skill'd in loops of fngering fine. Sperſer. 
FinGtr-Feru, a plant. 
Fi:crs's Breadih, a meaſure of two barley-corns in length, or four 
Ind lde by ſide. | 
FUSGLE FANGLE {a Corrupt repetition of farg/c] a triſie. A bur- 
leſque word. 
Ve agree in nothing hut to wrangle 
About the Hinhteft frgle-farglc. Hudibras. 
Fiixicat, £4. [of £:-] fprece, affected, conceited, nice, ſoppiſh, 
precenuingeto fupori uns elegance. A nici fop. L'Fjtrange. 
FUSICALLY, adv. „] iprecely, conceitedly, ſop piſſily. 
F.A1CALNESS {0% /wical; affectedneis in dreis, foppery, ſuper- 


fluoys rice 
Prone (invftricor?-) to fine, or to pay a fine upon compoſition. 
Er 18, Lot fin muſic bows} the fame as % or finale, the end. 
[1%15, Lat. an erd or concluſion. | | 
1s Con; Craft, Lat with lopicians)] is that we pretend to do 
PR 


Jie » TIE c 
S I. INC, 35 — 


& 1 


cr | tus Roaiga is tae end of phyfic, becauſe it pretends to 
wich logicians] is the perfor for whom work is done; 


n we it is dehgned to cure him. 
| ir, Fr. and Port, Frazar, Sp. fiaire, It. and Lat.] 
an C4 io. . 40 bring to the end purpulcd, to 


* „ 2 2 TW = 
, ” 


out them, eſpecially the latter. 


FIR 


complete. Epiſodes taken ſeparately Hui nothing. Broome 3 1 
perfect, to poliſh to the excellency intended. As fei as my lag 
work ought to be. Pee. : 

Fi'xishtn [of fie; celui ge forit, Fr. firitor, Lat.] 1. One v ho 
finiſhes, males complete or pertefts. The author and Filer of our 
faith. Fler. 2. A performer, an accomphther. 5 

He that of greateſt works is Fr. 
Oſſt doc them by the weake!t miniſter. SBHaH care. 

3. One that puts an end, an cnder. No friend but God aud dew!r, 
the one a deſender of his innocency, the other a Her of all lis truu- 
bles. Heck. *. 

Fixing ſuich architects] is frequently applied to a 55: 9 
N &C. raiſed over a piece of building ta tertutuate, compleat or 

N. e IT. 


FEsirr [ ts, It ut, 


to 1's eil ence, 181 


— 
* 
* 


a . Thus, an infinite Ane is infoitely Iefs than an infiaite p/arc ; 
and an infinite plane is infuitely leſ. than an infinite fared, Bur that, 
and that only, is fer infinite, which is infinite in ALL reſpect.. 
Sce Co- uns, Co- ET KN, and PiS Cavs, con. par d. 

Fy XFFCLESS, . (of ui]! being un-Inited. 
Brown wies it. | | 


Fr'% "ot Fate] within certain limits, to a certain de 
gree. 


70 * Us * - f 3 * 72 * * bf » bj * * 2 bo — b 8 2 1 — 
FixrteSEss {of ite] boundedneſs, limitation. Norris uſe“ it. 
He = _ HV vis ＋ 1 — 1 1 * So, * u. I ens rr 0 p > 
! J | FTA 1 it ian TC es a ww. by + uſed mon Ween ne 
ENG o. a C:ifecr or cure. 
Fixer ty adj. [£72 


Fixt toe, Lat. the . 


— + o 


© -_ % 


168 * 4 } 
> 1.44 OUT LUULUS, 


* 
1 . | . * * — 
4 — as * 46 „ 
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128 
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— 
23 
7 
"ed 
Ro 
5 
27% 
2. 
5 
68 
A 
© 
cc 
27 
| M4 
22 
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me as eisen. 


F. , a province of Sweden, h ing on the north file of the 
gulph of Finian }, and on the eaſt ive of the Bythric gulph. 


chr (of aue] contrewent within cena boundaries. 
Che vc uſes it. | 

Fins 55 ad. 6 being v. ithout fir:s. A fel . ſich. SLade- 
eare. 

1. 2. [of g and 4] formed in imitation of fns. Fin- 
lite oars. DHA. | 

„ , 4%. {of hi having broad edges like fins fpread cu: on 
er her fuic. A broad fred plough. timer. 

Fraxy, «4. (of fo} tur wied with ns, formed for the element of 
Water. Fin uth. Den. 

Fi'xors, or Fixer | df zours, Fr. af unters, It.] 
as purity gold, flver, Sc. Tony Crofs. der id k R. 

F r1o'eun, . a ſpecies of ſennel. | 

Fix ToED, ay. {of A and te] palwmipedous, haviug a membrane 
between the toes. Ray ules it. 

Fi'oeLEt, /alji. { flala, Lat.] a flopper. The fle that Qraitencth 
the ur. Bacon. | 

Fiz [Hr. Wel. frr, fir, Dan. bueren, Du. füten, Ger. pujh- 
pudu, Sax } the hr-wood or tree of which deal boards are made. It 3s 
ever green. See Pixe-TREE, and Fire. 

Fizpira'rs [fund pare, Sax.} the act of going into the army, cr 
taking arms. | | | 

Fravurrry [pirv-ppich, Sax.] men worthy to bear arms. 

Fixe {pype, ax. /, Fr. Jace, It. , Sp. Hage, Port. mug, Gr. 
„er, Du. tact, I. Ger. feucr, II. Ger. fuir, Celt. fon, Goth.] 1. One 
of the four elements, the igneous element. 2. Any thing burning. A 
Intle fre. Shak:/eare. 3. A contlagration of towns or countries. Sut- 
fered damage by a great fire. Arburbnrot. 4. Flame, light, luſtre. 
Stars hide your fires. Shakeeare. 5. Fortune by burning. Rejoice 
in rc. Pricr. 6. Ihe puniſhment of the damned. Zſuiab. 7. Any 
thing provoking, any ung that inflames paſhon. What fre is in my 
cars. Sh .eſpeare. 8. Ardour of temper, veheinence of paiſion. He 
had Fre in his temper. Atterbery. g. Livelinets cf imagination, force 
of cxp re on, aud ſpirit of ſentiment. 1.ite and fre in tancy and 
words. Felten. 10. Ihe piſton of love. The fre of love in youth- 
ful blood. Shadzrelt. 11. Eruptions or impollthun.ations ; 25, St. An- 
thonv's fire. 12. Te jt fire ex, Cr {it ente; to Kindle, to inflame. 
He that/ir a fire en a plane-tree. Ir. | 

Fire {with naturaliſts] is by ſome defined to be a collection of par- 
tic!cs of the third element, moved with che moſt rapid motion imaęi- 
nable; or a lucid and fluid body, conſiſting of earthy particle, moſt 
ſk ittly moved by the matter of the firit cleinent, upon which tacy ſaim 
as it were. N | 

Fire is propagated ſeveral ways, v here there is none. | 

1. by Coliccung the {un's rays in a convex glaſs, which will ſet firs 
to chat point, ON wich the rays fall, provided it be. a combuſtible 
matter, 7. e. ſuch as will burn. 2. By ſliiking flints one againſt the 
other or again lect. 3. By rubbing wood or iron, or any other ſo- 
lid body, a great while together and very hard, at 1:ft it will take fire; 
alſo by winumg cords about a flick and fittly twitching them, this 
way and that way, will ſct them on fire. Some hard canes ſtruck 
wich a tobacco pipe, will force out fire. 

Fiat of Lorin, à dreadful conflagration in the year 1666, which 


benan the ſecond of Sc ptember, in Fudding-Lange, and in three days 
* | , - 
{ace conſumed 78 parith-churches, 5 chapels, and beſides halls and the 
exchange, 13200 hout-s ; the whole loſs valucd at g,g9gcc229 puunds 
ſterling. EE ; 8 

Finn, as, ts give the fire to a horſe, is to apply the firing iron ed 


of metal, ſuch 


hot to lore preternatural twelling, in order to diſcuſ. it. 


Flak and warcr are goon ſervants but bed matters. 
They are to good ſervants that there is no poiſibility of living with- 
On ihe other hand, it is hard to de- 
termine which is the worit matter. 

Ye who Will enjoy tie ria mult bear with the (moak, 

The Lat. fay ; Commoditas qucais jun fert incommeda ſecunt. (F very 
conveniency carries its inconveniency along with it.) And indecl it is 
very hard to find any of the conveniences ot lite, entirely freed from 
all the inconveniencies, which generally, and even naturally attend 
them. All that a wiſe man can do is to be prudent in che choice, and 


eaſy and reũ gned in the enjoyment of the comtorts of this lite, 
I Therc's no tin without ome monk. 
Fr. Nul ſoa ſans fume. 


Sce Fuur. 
Fixg 


FIR 


Fine ſin coat armour] may ſignify perſons, who being ambitious 
cf . have prtormod brave — with an ardent courage, and 
their thoughts aſpiring as the fire contiuually aſcend upwards; tho” 
there are but few coats in England that bear fe 
in France and Germany that do. 

To Fire, verb ad. [of pyne or pypan, Sax. ] 1. To ſet on fire, to 
kindle. Fired the houſes. Hayward. 2. To animate, to inflame the 

Fire your mind. Dryden. 3. Todrive by fire. 
He that parts us ſhall bring a brand from heav'n, 
And fre us hence. Shakeſpeare. 

To Fir, verb neut. 1. To diſcharge fire arms. 2. To be inflamed 
0 3. To take fire, to be kin- 
dled. 

Fixz- BARE, or Flak - noor [of pyne· beanan. Sax. ] a ſort of bea- 
con to be ſet on the higheſt hill in every hundred, throughout the 
ki of England. 

ink-noor, or Fig E - ro [pyne-bare, Sax. ] fuel for neceſſary 

; an allowance of wood to maintain competent firing for the 

3 tenant, and which he may take out of the land, granted 
to 

Fir'xeBRAXD [of fre and brand] 1. A piece of wocd kindled. 2. 
An incendiary, one who inflames factions, and cauſes miſchief. Took 
alive John Chamber their firebrand. Bacon. 

Circulary Fik E, or Reverberatory Fla E [with chemiſts] a furnace, 
the heat of which goes not out by a direct funnel; but is returncd 
upon the veſſel or matter to be managed by it. 

Elementary Firs, or Pure Fire, 15 ſuch as it exiſts in itſelſ, and 


yet there are many 


which we properly call fire, of itielf it is imperceptible, and only di- 
t by 


covers itſe certain effects which it produces in bodies. 

Common Fixx, or Culinary Fig, is that which exiſts in ignited bo- 
dies, or excited by the forn.cr in combuſtible matter. 

Potential Flak is that contained in cauilic med:cines. 

Fixs-cross, two firebrands faſtencd crofs-w2ys on the top of a 
ſpear, and beſmeared with blood, anciently uſed as a ſignal in Scot- 
land, to give notice of a ſudden invaſion, and in order to a ſudden 
riſing of the inhabitants. They fly with it from one village to another 
with the utmoſt ſpeed ; and whoever reſuſes to take the croſs and con- 


carried it. Hay=card. | ; 

Fi'xepvRakt [in meterology] a fiery metcor, fomctimes flying in 
the wake, bearing ſome reiemblance to a dragon; allo a kind of 
. * fi | : 


FrztLock [of fire and loc] a ſoldier's gun, a muſket. 
Freeman [of fire and man] 1. One employed to extinguiſh houſes 
don fire. 2. A man of violent paſſions. The fate to dri. k a bottle 
with two of theſe fremen. Tatler. 

Frreeax (of fre and pan] 1. A pan for holding fre. 
gun) the receptacle for the priming powder. 

Frazesnover [pip-pcopl, Sax. ] an utenſil with which hot coals are 

up in kitchens. | 

Fr'xewoop [of fire and <rood] fuel, wood for burning. 

Firt-Workers, urers or under officers to the fire-maſters. 

FrzxteoTs [with engineers] are ſmall earthen pots, into which is 
put a granade filled with powder, and covered with a piece of parch- 
ment and two matches laid a-croſs lighted, which is to be thrown by 
a handle of match, to burn what they deſign to ſet fire to. 

Frae-Ships, are ſhips charged with artificial fire-works, who having 
the wind of an enemy's ſhip, grapple her, and ſet her on fire. 

A Running Fire [in military art] a term uſed when ſoldiers, being 
drawn up for that purpoſe, fire one after another, fo that it runs the 
whole length of the line, or round a town, tower, c. 

FixE-wokks [ars pyrotechnica, in painting and ſculpture] i, re- 

J ted by a youth with a rocket in one hand, and Jupiter's thun- 
| t in the other. At his feet, on the one ſide, a genius blowing 
up a fire, and on the other fide all forts of fre-works prepar'd. 

Wheel Fia E [with chemiſts] one that is lighted all round a cruci- 
ble or other veſlel to heat it all alike. 

_ Olzmpic Flax, is that of the ſun, collected in the focus of a burn- 
ing mirrour. | 

Actual Firs [with ſurgeons] is a hot iron. | 

Fine Mafier [in our train of artillery] an officer who gives ditec- 
tions, and the proportions of the ingredients for all the compoſitions 
of fire-works. : 
Fr'zesroxt [of fire and fone] The fire-¶one or pyrites is a com- 
pound metallic foflil, compoſed of vitriol, ſulphur, and an unmetallic 
earth, but in very different proportions in the ſeveral maſſe. I he 
moſt common ſort, which is uſed in medicine, is a greeniſh ſhapeleſs 
kind found in our clay-pits, out of which the green vitriol or cop- 
ras is procured. It has its name of px rites or fie ſtone from its giv- 
ing fire on being ſtruck againſt a ſteel, nuch more ircely than a tint 
will do. Haul 

Fi- Scene, a ſtone uicd about chimneys or fire hearths, which re- 

ceives, retains, and a ſo emits heat. | 

FirE-Eater, a ſort of charletan, or one who pretends to cat fire 

before ſpectators at ſhews. 
FinE-BRAss [ fer à bras, Fr.] a bully or hector. 


Fixe-Horts, are prepar:tions made of gun-powder, ſulphur, and 


other inflama:able ingredients, on occaſion of public rejoicings, &c. 

Wild. Fixx, a fort of artificial or factitious fire, which will burn 
even under water ; and alio with greater violence than out of it, 

 Walking-Fixt, a Jack in a lanthorn, or Will in a wi/p. 

St. Anthony's Fig x, a certain diſeaſe, an eriſepylas. | 

Degrees of Fla [with chemiſts] are five, the ff degree is equal 
to the natural heat of the human body, or rather that of a hen hatch- 
ing her eggs. 

The ſecond degree, is ſuch as gives a perſon pain, but does not de- 
ſtroy or conſume the parts, as that of a ſcorching ſun. 

The third degree, is that of boiling water, which ſeparates and de 
ſtroys the parts of bodies. 

The fourth degree, is that which melts metals and deftroys every 
thing elſe. But this alſo admirs of p:G6ztts; for lead, which is the 
heavi-|t metal but one, melts with the a/ e degree of heat; and iron, 
which is the lighteſt but one, in order to its fuſion, requires the 
arts Gegrce of heat. | 


it on farther, is ſhot direQly dead on the ſpot by the perſon who 


2. {ln a 


FIR 


The £76 agree, is that whereby gold is made to emit fumes 44 
eviporate. 

Fix, fabf. [of fre} fewel. Mortimer ues it. | 

To Fixx, verb ad. [of firio, Lat. to ſtrike] 1. To beat or whip, 
to correct, to chaſtiſe. Io fr& and whip another's fin. Hr 
2. To cohabit with a woman. 

Fax (q. d. forth kin, of peopen, Sax. four and kin, a di- 
in. ] 1. The tourth part of a barrel or 9 galons. 2. A ſmall veiicl 
in general. | 
Now liſt to another that miracle's brother, 

Which was done with a f-4in of powder. Denham. 

Fink ix of foul Stuff [with the vulgar} a coarſe corpulent woman; 
very low cant. 

Frexix Mar, one who buys ſmall-beer of the brewer, and ſells it 
again to his culiomers. 

Fram, adj. [ /erme, Fr. ſerme, It. £-me, Sp. and Port. firms, Lat.] 
1. Falt, ſtrong, notcafily picrced. hard, ſolid; oppoſed to ſoſt. 1 
firm building. Drzden. 2. Retclute, vnthation, conſtent, fixed, 
iteady. Firm periuaſion. TI, ». 

10 Firm, werb ac. ¶ firme, Lat] 1 To ſettle, to confirm, to fix. 
Firming thoſe letters with all their hands ind ſcals. Kelle. 2. To 
2 without wandering. He on his card and con. pats gn his eye. 
perfor. 2 5 

Frets lin the pradtce of Scorland} a duty which the terant pays 
to his lau dhud; the func wich feu or fre. a 

Fix va [in doom't-day book} a tribute anciently paid tums the 
entertainment of the ling of England for one night. 

Irena, Nx, Fr. | fermaments, It. frmamende, Sp. of firmanentun:, 
Lat. | the eighth heaven or ſphere, being that wherein the fixew Mars 
are {nppoſed to be placed; allo the ſcy, the heavens. 'L eſe 1:rve 
voluiacs of the fr. Roleigh. But in the Manie uſe of the ter 
it ſhould imply no niore thin chat expanſe or Ati105PHERE of air, 
which is ſtretch'd between waters of the clouds, and thoſe ou the ſur- 
face of our carth. : | 
 Framant'%ral, af. [of frmamert] celeſtiul, belonging to the up- 
per regions. Firmnerrts! vi ts. Dr dep. | 
 Fraumarn fin Indio, or the Mogal's country] a paſſport or pernit 
granted to forcign veli-ls to trade within their qu: iidiction. | 

Fiemaka'rtno (in od reco:ds} farming or holding to farm. 

Feu“ Y,/abye. Ia law term} a farmer's right to the lands, ter e- 
ments, It to him, / frmam. £4 

Frxzma'TION, Lat. the act of fireng:hening. | | 

Fis uk! [in old records] a farm, cr land and tenements hired at a 
certam rate. 

Frexev, or Fritten [with falconers] well fledg'd ; a hau k 
is ſaid to be fo, when all the feathcrs of his wings are entire. 

Faul v, atv. {of frm} 1. Stzeadily, conttantly, refoletely. Fre 
perſuaded. uliſan. 2. Strongly, wpeuctrably, immovrably. Stick 
together ſo /irm!y. Newton. 

_ Frieaxess [of frm] 1. Steadiueſs, conſtancy, reſolution. This 
armed Job with Arn, 2nd forinude. . 2. Compuctneſs, ſta- 
bility, hardne!:, ſolidity. It would became by degrees of greater 
conlitiency and fm Burner. 3 Durability, laſtingneſs. Ihe 
eaſineſs aud fm of union. H . 4. Cettainty, ſoundneis 
The truth and fruit of the one, and the flaws and weakneis o 
the other. South. | | 

Friezxtss [in a philoſophical ſenſe] according to Mr. Boyle, con- 
ſills, in that the particles which compote ſuch bodies as are commonly 
called frm or ſalid, are pretty groſs, and acc cither fo much at reſt, or 
ſo entangled one with another, that there 15 2 mutual c or flick- 
ing together of their parts, fo that they cannot flow from, ſlide over, 
or ſpread themſelves every way from one another, as the parts of hit 
bodies cin, or it is defined to be a conſ.ſlence of that ſtate of a body. 
wherein its ſenſibie parts are fo united together, that a motion of one 
part induces a motion of the reſt. | 8 

Fin [pun pubu, Sax.] a fir-tree or wood, deal. See Fir. | 

Firs, adj. [pippe, Sax. forft, Dan. and Su. futiſt, Teut.] 1. The 
ordinal of one, that which is in order before any thing elſe. 2. Ear- 
left, in time. The , covenant. Helrerws. 3. Prime, chief, higheſt 
in dignity. Three preſidents, of whom Daniel was Fr. Daniel. 4. 
Great, excellent. 


My F-/t fon, | 
Were will you go? Sheet. 
Fixsr, adv. 1. Before any thing clic, earlicft. 2. Before any 


other conſideration. Firft, metals are more durable than plants. Bacer, 

3. It has often a? before it, and implies at the beginning. Creatures 

that can provide for themicives at f. Bentley. 4. Firſt or laſt; at 

one hour or other. All are fools and lovers f or aft. Dryden. 
FixsT tumc, riet lte d. | 

Fr. Qui arrive le premier au moulin, premicr doit mondre. It ſhould 

be ſo; but, according to another proverb, 
De that's FIRST up, is nat always FirsT ſetded. 
V. Defert and reward ſe!d;m keep compary ; under DESERT. 
The It. ſay as we: // fremy wvenuts, i/ prime ſer its. 

Fiasr hrgor, or FigsT BECO TEN, falt. [of firſt and beget, or 
begotten] the eldeſt in production, or firſt- born. 

FixsT-BoRN, {or firit-begotten] of every creature, Coloſſ. i. 15. 
FIRST-BORN, that which is firſt produced. Or 2dly, firſt in dignizy 
or /tation. As the firſt horn [or 1 — 1 the ſons of Jacob, is 
the riastr $0x which Jacab begat: And as the * firſt- born [or firſt- 
begotten] from the dead” {Coloff. i. 18.] is the firſt dead perſon 
whom God begat, in the sENSr there intended, i. e. fo raiſed to life, 
as that he ſhould die mo more : So, by parity of argument, and from 
the very nature of language, the firſt- born [or firſt-begotten] of 
every creature”, ſhould fignify the firft creature which Gov begat 
Or (as Sr. Irenus well expreſſed it)“ the firft-begotten in the while cre- 
ation”, [See FitiaTiox] In what ſenſe St. Hitary and other 
Corſubflantialifts of the fourth century, did not ſcruple to apply (as 
their predeceſſors in the faith had done before them} 2he/e and the 
like terms to the fon of God, conſidered in his 116Gnesr capacity, the 
reader will find under the word [CxraT10x] ; and that they dd not 
herein contradict the Nicext creed and council (in M hoe defence 
they wrote) will appear hereafter. ¶ Sec Nic EXE] It ſhould not be 


diſlembled, that the learned author of the $c iprure Doctrine of the Tri- 
ity, 
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ep. 186. has given a dent turn to this phraſeology, as it ſtands 
in the driginal, rent Tarn x7W7iw; ; he would ſuppoſe it to 
expreſ+, ot that Chriſt was the firit born of ;” but “ born [or 
brought forth] Broke the whole creation.” It could have been 
wiſhed, in juttice to cur tranſlators, (not to ſay in ſupport of his 
devi ting from them! that moſt judicious critic had produced one 
lugt intlance out of anv Greek writer, whether ſacred or profane, in 
which the compound word [ mgwrorixs;] when placed in this conſtruction, 
wiz. With a genitive caſe alter it, has been uſed in the ſenſe by him 
aſſigned. He sppeals indeed to one or two paſſages in St. IusTIx, 
which ac fiſt bluſh ex: to favour him: But overlooks the whole fraim 
and tr of St. Jus r1x's writings and puRaSEOLOGY, which point 
ara:ber way, I could offer a great deal more from Sz. Jaftin, Origen, 
Nemens Alexcandrinns, Eujebins, and all axTiqQurtTY on this 

But what put our pre/ent verſion with me beyond all diſpute is this, 
thit could St. Paui's expreſſion have admitted of any other ren- 
drivg, than what our tranſlators have given; neither St. AruANA- 
sts, nor St. CuRTYSOS T after him (who were both Greeks, and 
well acquainted with the genius of their mother - tongue would 
have bern reduced to ſo poor a ſliiſt (when endeavouring to 
2concile St. Paur's ꝓhraſcolagy with their ſcheme) as to inſnuate, 
though in defiance of the avbole context, (not to fav allo of all anti- 
guzrty) that St. Paul is ſpeaking here, not of the f-/, but /econd 
creation.” He is ſtyled the firii-born of every creature (ſays St. A- 
thanatius) as He is the firſt of his, Ii. e. the new] creation, as his fleſh 
[or body] was frft ſa ved, and delivered, [meaning from the ſtate of 
death.] And again, “ He is called the firſt born, becauſe of his 
Cors cso With reference to the creatures, by which he be- 
came the Baories of waxy.” And vet after all, fearing to reſt his 
cauſe here, and knowing the promiſcuous uſe of thele terms, [le- 
getting, creating, and te like] uin reterence to Chriſt's original 
production, not only in SCRIPTURE, but alfy in primitive writers, he 
crowds one ſolution upon the back of another. by telling us. that even 
with reference to the creation properly fo called, he was ſtyled the 
f. lern. ** becauſe by an act of ConDeSCENSION towards the crea- 
tures, he laid Lold of in {in their non-exiſtent tate} and brought 
them into being Is it poſſible to ailign a {ranger inſtance of the force 
of LavguaG: than this, that this ot zcalous (not to fay alſo moſt 
ariful) writer choſe rather to breat: through thoſe :5TapLISHED Laws 
of cx 1T1C1+11, which are founded on cvmexios and cc, et; nay more, 
break through ard overturn (fo far as in him Jay) the eternal ruth 
and varta of things, than dare to opyole the well-known and 
cum n c en of worDs ? How tuck julter was that reficttion, 
vu hich Se. len made on this occalion : Cyrrsr {fays he) is the 
fen begotten of the dead, as he is the firſt- begotten in the ace 
erratiou? Or that of Sc. Jusrix before him? Who having applied as 


did the u n body of the antenicenes) thole words in the Sch of Pro- 


verbs, etc tigt par, AC. f. c. the Lon created me, the BEGIN- 
Nx -f bis ways” to Chritl's original production, tells as, that he 
being the F torn of every creature, [or of all creation} became 
again the BeGrxxinG fa new race, Which, under him, are born again 
through water, Sc. In plain terms, as he is (in 57. 7acin's ityle) 
God's g prone, Gol: FIRST-PRODUCTION In both creations, ſo 


he is the GREAT AC ENT by [or rhrough)] whom Gob (in Sr. Jujlin's. 


fy!) proveces all the reſt ; ** that in at things (as the apoſtle 
ker, he might have the PRE-EMINENCE ;“ that in all he might 
pollels the rights and prerogatives of the FirsT-BORN, firſt in digrery, 
as well as birth ; and bear the c relation to that cou uox Faries, 
« of whom the 4: toe famis; both in heaven and carth 1s named.” 
he patiages referred to are Izex Us adv. Harefes, Ed. Grab. 
p. 240. ATHAXNAS. Qp2:a. tom. I. Ed. Paris, P- 439, 432, 433» 
435, compared with p. 375, and tom. II. p. 539. Photius” 
Bibliothec. p. $47. And, avove ALL, Julia. Dialog. with Trypho, 
Fd Kob. Steph p. 74. and p. 126. If any thing further be want- 
ing to reconcile Sr. Juſia, and our Engl verſion, the reader will 


6nd it under the words Fixsr Cavst, compared with Gexrus of 


Language, and Uxivirtat Propoſitions. See Faruk, Exkxcu- 
uren, and Only-BEGOTTEN, compar'd. 

Fixsr BORN. . elveht, the firit by the order of birth. 

Fiasr eu ful}... {of fir and fruits] 1. What the ſeaſon firſt 
produces or ripens of any kind. F fruits the ow ear and the 
vellow theaf. Milton. 2. The earheflt etiect of any thing. See 
tather what firft-fruits on earth are ſprung. Milton. 3. The profits 
of {piritual hvings for ove car, which in old time were given to the 
pope throughout Chriltendom, but here in England tranflated to the 
bing, bv Kat. 26 of Lienry VIII. | 

FresriinG, a4. Cre. Sax.] that which is firit brought 
for:h or produced. Oruteros em 

Fit>TLING, /ubft. 1. The firit produce or offspring. The fr/llings 
of the lock. Pepe. 2. The thing firſt thought or ; | 

he very fir#:ugs of my heart ſhall be 

Ie firltlings of my hand. Shat/prave. 

Fixru [of pyphro, Sax. f. e. terror or altoniſhment, Sammer] a 
bug-bcar or frightful apparition. 

„ [c, Lat.] the treaſury of a prince or ſtate; or that to 
which al things due to the public do fall. 

Eibach. [ Scale, It. of fiſcus, Lat.] relating to the pecuniary 
mterfts of the king, the public treaſure or revenue of the Exchequer 
of a prince or ſtate. 

Fd, | fin, Lat. a treaſury] exchequer, revenue. The 
ardinary A and receipt. Bacon. 


bin (tre, Sax. r, Fr. feſce, It. feſcado, Sp. pei ro, Port. pi/- 


„ Leer. bah, Du. UN, Ger. figk, Dan. and Su. filg, Teut. it ei- 
ther takes es in the pfur l, or may be uſed without] water animals. 
All 13 F15n that comes to his net. 
[hat is, he makes a gain of every thing. 
bau ther Fren t fry, that is, I have ſomething elſe to do. 
{1511 malt ſwim thrice, 

e In Ster. its natural element; in /auce, at the table, becauſe 
otheraite inſipid; and in 22, or other long liquor, becauſe ſup- 
ed to be cold and phiegmatic. 

Neither ien, nor Aech, nor gogd red herring. 

I hat is, nothing at all, or rather, good tor nothing at all. 

Cid | with mariner] any timber made fail to the maſts or yards 
<2 eugthen them, when there is danger of dlicir breaking. 


_ © Cartilovingas Fianks, ſuch as have 


ſure. Wiſeman uſes it. 


F 1 8 


To Fisn, verb af. [ pircian, Sax. fisher, Dan. viſchen, Du. fu 
chen, Ger. ſiskia. Su.] to ſearch water in order to catch fiſh, or any 
thing clſe. Some have ed the very jakes for papers. Su. 

o Fisa, werb neat. 1. Io be employed in catching fiſh. 2. To 
endeavour at any thing by trick or acrtifice, Others i with craft 
for good opinion. Shakeſpeare. 

4. 15H the Maf? [ ſca phraſe] is to ſtrengthen it againſt ftrefs of 
weather. 

Green Fisu, is what hath been lately ſalted, and ſtill remains mot: 

Red FPisn, is fome freſh fiſh broiled on a gridiron, then frycd in 
oil, and afterwards barrelcd up in ſome proper liquor. 

Fr'snen [of %] one ho is employed in catching fiſh. 

Fienkxnoar [of er and boat} a boat employed in catching fiſh 

Frente tax [of Mer and man] one whole employment and live- 
lihood is to catch fiſh. 

Fi's:itsrows [of fer and tot] a town inhabited by fi hermen. 

Ftbntxscoar [ot er and coat} a coat worn by a ſiſher. 

Fisnery (peherie, Fr. liſchiter, Ger. of pipcian, Sax. to catch 
fiſh] the trade or employment of f:ing. 

Fi'sris lemblematically] repreſent hilence, becauſe having no or- 
gan of ſpeech, they cannot for:n any voice ; and thence proceeds the 
old proverb, as mute as a fb. They are alſo an emblem of watch- 
fulneſs, becauſe they either fleep not at all, or but very little. 

Frsurs [in blazonry] accorcing to their different poſtures are to 
be expreſs d as follows : all fches that are borne in an eſcutcheon- 
traverſe, in blazoning mult be termed #atart, i. e. ſwimming, becauſe 
that is their polture, when they ſu im. 

Fiſhes that are repreſented directly upright in an eſcutcheon, muſt 
be blazoned harriant, f. e. drawing or ſucking ; becauſe they frequent- 
I; put their heads above water, to take in the air. 

Fiſhe: that are borne feeding, are in blazonry to be termed 4% 
Ecaring ; becauſe they ſwallow all whole without chewing. 

many cartilages or griſiles, as 
tho:nback+, Cc. | | | 


CetacashiankEss thoſe of the whale kind. 
— Freaes, river gſh. | 
ara Frixes, ſuch as produce their kind 7s or ſpawn. 
Sinn, Fiz1its, ſuch as 1 as . 
Fiviparis Fisats, ſuch as produce their kind alive. 
Frsur ul, adj. abounding with fiſh, ſtored with fiſh. Fi&ful and 
navigable rivers. Camden. | 
— {of % and beet] a hook baited, with which fiſh are 
caught. | | 
To Fut v, verb ad. [of ] to turn to fiſh. A cant word. 
O lech, fleſh, how art thou fj:f'd! Shakeſpeare. | 
Fi'snixG, . [of ] the action of taking fiſh. A good ha- 
ven, and a pleatiful ing. Spenſer. 
Fi: uceTTLE [of £/ and trie] a ſmall caldron made long for 
the fiſh to be boiled without bending or breaking them. 
Fivwmtat [of i and meal] diet of fiſh, an abſtemious diet. 
Sharpe uſcs it. | 
1 Crirc- mangene, Sax. ] a ſeller of fiſk, a dealer in 


FisHwoxncers, were formerly two companies, the Steck GH, 
and Sad, fi/hmongers, who united azz 1535. They are 6 — 
(che firſt ot which is called the prime warden) 28 affiſlants, and 222 
upon the livery ; their fine is about 14 J. They are the 4th of the 12 
companies, Their armorial enſigns are azure, 3 dolphins zaiaxt in 
pile between 2 pair of lucies ſaltirewiſe proper crowned or, on a chief 
gales. & keys in 3 ſaltires (the ward end upwards) as the crowns. 
The creſt on a helmet and torſe, 2 arms ſupporting an imperial 
crown upon the ſecond. The ſupporters a merman and maid, the 
latter with a mirror in her left hand proper. The motto, Al wr 
fig he to Ged alone. | 

Fi:Hyoxp [of ff and pond] a ſmall for fiſh. 

Pusu v, adj. [of ] 1. Conſiſting of fiſh. The fy flood. Pope. 
2. Having plenty of fiſh. 3. Having the qualities of fiſh. Fiby 
extremity below. Brown. 4. Taſting like fiſh. | 

Fi'ss1Lz, adj. [ filis, Lat.] that may be cleft, having the grain in 
a certain direction tor that purpoſe. 

3 running about here and there, flirting from place to 
place. 

Fr'ssuRe, Fr. [ ura, Lat.] a cleft or opening. Woodward uſes it. 

Te Feet. ons a2. (fnm the J to dave, to make u A. 


Fissu'RE [with ſurgeons] a cleft or opening, as when a bone is 
ſplit leng hways; and in the ſkull, when the bone is ſplit without de- 
preflion, riſing, or a piece being wholly divided. | 

Fi'ssvaks [with naturaliſts] are certain interruptions, ſerving to 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ftrata or layers, of which the body of the earth 
is compoſed. 


Pergendicaiar Fissuxks, ſuch interruptions as are interſected or cut 
thro' again by others. 
Fisr [pirr, or pipe2, Sax. vuyſt, Du. fauff, Ger. buſt, Teut. 


and Celt.] the hand clinched, with the fingers doubled down, in or- 
der to give a blow, or keep hold of any thing. 

To Fist, verb aft. 1. fro ſtrike with the 6ſt. Fiſting her moſt un- 
mercitully. Dan. 2. To gripe with the filt. Fiſting each other's 


throut. Hale parc. | 

Fi'sTixuT, ſ«b/t. a piſtachio nut. 

Fr'sTicurFs, /ubſt. Fof 2 and cuff} blows with the fiſt. Falling 
together by the ears at ffticuffs. More. 

Fi'sruLa, Lat. a pipe, 4 muſical inſtrument; alſo a conveyance 


en Hula. Sp. and Lat. with ft 
FisruLa [Aale, Fr. fiftoia, It. ula, Sp. at. w ur- 
| a narrow callous ulcer, hard to cure; any finuous ulcer. 
iſeman uſes it. "with 6 _—_ — 
FisTuL a Lacrymalis [with ſurgeons] is w e punctum lachry- 
male, or hole in the bone of the noſe, is grown hard and 8 
means of which there is a continual defluction of tears; but this is only | 
the firſt and mildeiſt ſtage of the diſeaſe: in the next there is matter 
diſcharged with the tears from the punctum lachrymalia, and ſome- 
times from an orifice broke thro' the ſæin between the noſe and angle 
of the eye. L he laſt and worlt degree of it is, When the matter — 


F IV 


the its long continuance, has not only corroded the neigh- 
—— bed ts, 2 alſo affected the ſubjacent bone. Sharp. 
FisrulA Palmoris, Lat. the — 
FisTULa Sacra, Lat. that part back-bone which is per- 
foratcd. 


FisrvLa Urinaria, Lat. the urinary paſſage of the penis. 

Fi'sTuLaR, a4}. [from ala, Lat. a pipe] hollow like a pipe. 

FisTuLanr Flowers [in butany] ſuch as are compounded of many 
long, hollow, ſmall flowers, like pipes, all divided into many jags at 
the end. | 

Fisrul AR x, or Fi'sTuLovus, adj. [ fifin/aris, from Hula. Lat. 
f/lulenx, Fr.] of or pertaining to a fiſtula, callous or ſinuous like a 
fiſtula, having the nature of a filtula. Sinuous ulcers become ue. 


Wiſeman. 
I'STULATED, w [ f/ulatzs, Lat.] having a fiſtula. 
Fir'sry-currs, blows with fiſt. See Fisricurrs. 
Fir [pre, or pid, Sax. vitten, Flemiſh. Junius] 1. Apt, meet, 
proper, right, convenient; with for before the noun, and 1 before 
the verb. It is fir fora man i» know his own abilities. Bozie. 2. 


* ready, qualified, proper. Men of valour fit to go out. 
I 


rom. 
Fir [g. d. a fight. Skimmer. It being a conflict between nature and 
the diſeate, from viit, in Flemiſh, frequent. Junius] 1. A paroxiſm, 


or exacerbation of any intermittent diſte:nper. 2. Any ſhort return 
after intermiſſion, interval. Religion is not the buſineſs of ſome #75 
only and intervals of our lives. Rogers. 3. Any violent affettiun of 
mind or body, a freak, whim, or humour. Lo throw him into a /: 
of melancholy. Addiſer. 4. Diſorder, difte:nperature. 


Beſt knows 
The fits o th' ſeaſon. Shakeſpeare. 
It is uſed without an epithet of diſcrimination for the hyſterical 


iforders of women and the convulſions of children, and by the vul- 
gar for the epilepſy. She fell downright into a fir. Arbathnet. 

To Fit, verb a2. [befretan, Sax. vitten, Flemiſh. Junius] 1. 
To make fit, ro accommodate to any thing, to ſuit one thing to an- 
other. He frreth it with planes. /ſazah. 2. To acco.omodate a per- 
fon with any thing, to try on; as, the taylor fe; his cuſtomers. 3. 
To be adapted to, to ſuit any thing. She'll fe it. Shatefpeare.. 4. 
To fit ont ; to furniſh, to ſupply with neceſſaries or ornaments. Ihe 
liſh fleet could not be paid, and man d, and frted out. Adaiſen. 

o fit up; to furniſh, to make proper for the uſe or reception of 
one. He has fitted up his farm, Pope. | 

o Fir, w:rb ncut. to be proper, to be fit. In an imperſonal form. 
Nor fits it to prolong the heavenly fcaſt. Pope. | | 

To Fir Out, or cquip a ſhip. | 

Frren [a colloquial corruption of werch ; weſe, Fr. veccia, It.] a 
pulſe, a vetch, a ſmal! kind of wild pea. Tuſſer uſes it. 

Firen, Fi'Tcaar, or Firciow [prob. of fille, __ Fr.] a 
e- cat, or ſtrong ſcented ferret, a ſtinking little beaſt th: 
ſt and warren ; Skinner calls him the ſtinking ferret ; but he is 
much | , at leaſt as ſome provinces di!tinguiſh them, in which the 
is termed a fitch-cat, and the ſtinking ferret a ſtoat. 

Fircate” [in heraldry} a croſs-fitchee lignifies a croſs that ends in 
a ſharp point, fit to be fixed in the ground, and is ſuppoſed to have 
taken its uſe from the Chriſtians in ancient times carrying croſſes 
| — which they fixed in the ground whenever they ſettled any 


0 | 
Fi'rTFuL, adj. {cf fit and full} varied by paroxiſms, diſordered by 
w of 2, Alter 2 ferfid fever he ſleeps well. Shake- 


change of m 
e. | 

FrTawiTe [of pyhr and prre, Sax.] a fine impoſed upon one for 
Gghting and breaking the 5.4 A 
FiTLy, af. [of fe] 1. Aptly, conveniently, meetly. 
To take a latitude, | 

Sun and ftars are fitte/t view'd 
At their brighteſt. Donne. | | 

2. Juftly, reaſonably, properly. Expreſſed moſt fly by departing 
from evil. Tillation. 

Fi'Tness [of fir} 1. Propriety, juſtneſs, reaſonableneſs. In things 
the gen whereof is not of itſelf apparent. Hecker. 2. Convenience, 
the ſtate of being fit. 


En 
5. 
an 


They've made themſelves, and that their f7ne/s now 
1 Does mn _ Shakeſpeare. 2g a 
1'TwenT [of f/] ſomething adapted to a part! urpoſe. 
Shakeſ 4 it. l : | Ee 
FrTTER [of fir} 1. The perſon or thing that cauſes fitneſs for ar y 
thing. A ftrer of it for corn. Mortimer. 
FiTTExs [of ferra, It. fitzen, Ger.) ſmall pieces of a thing; as, 
to cut into fitters. Skinner. | 
| Firs of eaſy Reflettion of the Rays of Light Cin optics] the diſpoſi- 
tion of the rays to be reflected at any time. Sir {/jaac Newton, 
 Frrs of eaſy Tranſmition ¶ in aptics] the diſpoſition of the rays of 
light to be tranſmitted. Sir //aac Newton. 
Fx, Norman [li, Fr. a ſon] a word only uſed in law and ge- 
neology, and commonly added to firnames of perſons deſcended of the 
Norman race; as, Fitzroy, Fitæu illiams, Fitzherbert, Fitzthemas. 
It is now moſtly uſed of illegitimate children. 


Five, adj. {pir, Sax. vif, Du. fif, O. and L. Ger. fucuf, H. Ger. 


funf and finf, Leut. fnif, Goth. fem, Nan. and Su.] four and one, 
the half of ten. | 

A man at eve may be a fol at fifreen, 
A pregnant witty child, may prove a dull heavy man. The Lat. ſay; 
Odi puerutos pravoct ſopicntic. 

Fivz, the number or figure 5 is called hermaphrodite, becauſe it is 
compoſed of 2, the female, and 3, the male, it is alſo called the 
firſt of all numbers. It is alſo called a circular number, becauſe the 
circle turns to the point from whence it begins ; for 5 multiplied by 
ifclf, ends always in 5, as, 5 times 5 makes 25, and that again by 
5 makes 125, &c. 

Frve-roLp [pir-ealð, Sax.) five times as much. 

Frve-FooT, a tort of ſea · inſect, called alio a ſtar. f ſn. 

Five A. Graf, [in heraldry] cinque- foil is uſed by ſuch as 
wy introduce a blazon by herbs ard flowers inſtead of metals and 
colours. 


at robs the 


FLA 


Fives. 1. A play at ball or tennis. 2. A Giſcafe of horſes: Pa 


eure of the foes. Shakeſpeare. 


To Fix, ve ad. rer, Fr. A ſure, It. 
fes, Lat.] 1. To 1 TT 
Fate had f too deep | 
Her dark foundations. Milton. 
2. To eſtabliſh invariab!y, to ſet, to appoint. Cuſtom hath Fx-& his 
cating to certain periods. Lecke. 3. To direct without variation. 
Thine eyes fixt to the ſullen earch. Shakeſpeare. 4. Lo deprive of 
volatilay. Cold is fix'd. Licke. 5. Lo pierce, to tranztix ; a ſrul- 
purely Latin. 
While from the raging ſword he vainly flies, 
A bow of itecl ſhall fx bis trembling thighs. Sardys. 
6. To withhold from motion. | 

To Fix, verb rent. 1. I's (tile the opinion, to determine the rc - 
ſolution. We mult fx upon foie foundation. L' Efirange. 2. lo 
reit. to ceaſe to wander. Refolv's: to fc for ever here. Walir. 3. 
Jo loſe volatility, fo a 10 be malleable. "the quicktilver will fx 
Bacon. | 

Fiza'1twos, Fr. 1. Ihe att of king, Rib lity, Readineſs. Your 
Fixation in matters of religion. K. Clarks. 2. Reftivance in a cer- 
tain place. Jo light God gave no proper place or fixatizr. Raleigh. 
3. Conkuemeat, torbearance of cxcurtion. A fxation and confine- 
ment of thought to 2 few objects. Watts. 4. Reduction from flu- 
idity to rmneſs. Salt ditlolved upon a fat n return: to its alfect- 
ed cubes. Glanville. 

FixaTion [with chymiſts] the act of making any volotile ſubſtance: 
capable to endure the fire, and not to fly away either by repeated 
ö or ſublimations, or by adding ſome: king to it of a Ning 
quality. 

Fi'xeD, part. paß. of to fir, En. [ fixas, Lat. fe, Fr. , It. fes 
Sp. and "Lag Zr Airy 2 ſet. appoint. * e 
Fi Lineof Defence Jin ſortihention j a line that is drawn alot 
the face of a ballion, and end> in the coiitin, I 

Frixep Nirre [with chemiſts] is ſalt pctre diſſylved in a cruise. 
and then made to flame by throw ing in burning coats, and after 
cooled, powdered, and d:ffolved in water, and then evaporated into 4 
a fine white ſalt. 

Fixep Su [with aſtronomers] are Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and 
Aquarius; fo called, becauſe the tun pailes them reipettively in th- 
middle of cach quarter, when that particular ſeaſon is more fixed and 
ſettled than under the fign that begins or ends it. | 

Fixzp Sar, fin aſtronomy} the ſtars of the ſeveral conftellation-, 
ſuch as conſtantly reain the fame polition and diſtance with reſpect 
to each other, by which they are contradiflinguiſhed from erratic ot 
wandering ſtar ; which are contizually thkitting their fituatiou and 
diſtance. | | 

Fixrot v, adv. 
Locke uſcs it. 

Fi'xzpxE*'s [of fxed] i Stability, firmncG. 2. Solidity, cohe 
rence of parts. Extreme HA and couterency. Bentley. 3 Stea 
dineſs, Kade relulution. A fxene/; in religion. K. Chari. 4 
[With chemiſte] a quality oppoſite to volatility. 

_ Fixr'viTy (o fired} coherence of parts; oppoſed to volatility. 
Boyle uſes it. 

Frxty, Fixtxtss, Fi'xite 6 Ftp, a quality oppoſite to 
volatility ; alfo that enables it to endure the fire, aud other violent 
agents. Kept hom fuming away by their r, Newton. 
Funk [of fix} 1. Poſition. "The fte of her eye hath motion 
in t. Ae eu . 2. Stable prefſure. Ihe firm fuse of the took, 
Shakeh; ere. 3. Firmneſs, fable ſtate. | 

Rend and deracinate the unity and married calm of fates, 
7 Quite from their fexure. Shakrjpe ate, 
4 In popular langunge, any thing fi, d, a, the Hæures in a ſhop. 

FixT Bedies [in the general} ate fuch ws wither fire nor any Conroe 
ſive has ſuch effect on as to reduce or retolye them mis their compo- 
nent elements, i. e. abſolutcly to defirtry them. | 

Fixt Bedies | with chemiſts] ſuch as bear the violence of the fire 
without evaporating. 

Fi'zc1G, a kind of dart or inftrument with which they firike fiſh 


fixar, Sp. um Sap of 


of fixed] certainly, in a manner citabliqhed 


while they ſwim. Sandys uſes it. 


"Vo Fr-z1t, verb nent. [weffer, Fr. veden, Du. (eien, Ger.] to 
break wind backwards without noile. | 

Fr'zzLixG [of age] a breaking wind backwards without noiſe. 

Fria'npixess [of fabby] limbernc!:, tutinets, not firmneſs; oppo- 
ſite to ftifſnels. 

Fra'szy, adj. ſoft, eaſily ſhaking or yielding to the touch, not 


firm. Flabty and black fleſh. rb rye. 


FLABLLLA'TION [ fabelium, Lat.] the act of fanning or airing. 

FLa'B1LE, adj. [ flabilis, Lat.] eaiily blown about by the wind. 

FLacce':censy [of facce/cens, Lat.] limberneſs, flagging quality, 
flabbincſs. 

Fla ccm A iccidus, Lat.] drooping, flagying, withering ; alſo 
weak, limber, not if, lax, not tenſc. Faint and faccid in their 
ſtalk. Bacon. | 

Fiacci'biry, or Fra'ccipxess [of Facadus, Lat. floſgue, Fr.] 
Raggineſs, limberreſs, weakneſs, aptneſs to hang down, laxity, want 
of tenfion. Flaccidiry joined with inſenſibility. I ſeman. 

Fi.acci'viry [in phy ſic] a diſorder of the fibres or ſolid part; ut 
the body, oppoſite to rigidity or ſtiſfneſs. 

Flak kT, N. C. a bottle made in the faſhion of a barrel. 

To Flad, verb neut. [pleogan. Sax. to fly, facceo, Lat. or flagge 
ren, Du.] 1. To hang down looſe, without ſtiffneſs. Bodies (pa- 
rated and ſtretch d out, which otherwiſe, by rcaſon of their lc e 
neſs and weight, would fag and curl. RH. 2. Co wil, to ln 
guiſh, to grow weak or feeble, When it is once unt a Hand, it nawnaty 
fags and languiſſies. Zddifen. 3. Lo grow tpritlei; er dejccted. 1 
pleaſures of the town begin to fag and grow lauguid. Sf? 

To FAd, verb a. 1. To let fall, to tuffer to droop. Frag ther 
wings. Prior. 2. [From ag, a fort of {moo h ſtone} to liv wii 
broad flone. Ihe tides and floor are all faggot with excellent mai tle 
Sendys. nk 

Flac, /abt. prob. of pleozan, Sx. o. vie, Du flagge, fer, 

| 62604, 


FLA 


Hagen, Su.] 1. A banner, the colours or enſign of a ſhip or land- 
forces, by which ſignals are made at ſea, or regiments diſtinguiſh'd. 
Ile hangs out as many fag: as he deſcries veſſels. Sandys. 

of rive:-grats or tecd with a broad-bladed leaf and yellow flower, fo 
called fim ite motion in the wind. Laid it in the flags by the river's 
brick. Frans. 3. [facke, O. Fr.] a ſpecies of ſtone uied for ſmooth 
pavements. Flags or thin plates. Woodward. 

Fi aG-*4ip [of fag and ip] a ſhip where the commander of a fleet 
ie, who has a right to carry a flag. | 

Fix Ni [of England] or ſtandard royal, ought to be yellow, 
(viz. cr) as ſome ſay ; or, as others, argent or white. It is charged 
with a quartered eſcutcheon of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land. 'This is never carried but by the ſovereign prince himſelf, his 
high admiral or commiſſion. 

Another F1.1c RN [of England] is quarterly, the firſt and fourth 
quarter counter-quartered. In which the firſt and fourth azure, 3 
flower de luces or. The royal arms of France quartered with tne 
imperial enfigns of England, which are in the ſecond and third g, 
8 lions p:ſſant, gardant in pale: or in the ſecond place within a dou- 
dle treflure counter flower de luce or, a lion rampant gules, for the 
royal arms of Scotland. In the ſecond place azure, an Iriſh harp er, 
ſringed argent, for the royal enſigns of Ireland. | 

But ſometimes there is an alteration, as in ſetting the Englith arms 
before the French, and the like. | | 

Union Fac [of England] is gal, charged with theſe words: 
FOR THE PROTESTANT RELIGION AND FOR THE 

LIBERTY OF ENGLAND. 
Fra [of the admiral of England] is red. charged with an anchor 
argeat, ſet in pale, entangled in, and wound about with a cable of the 
tame. 
Jaci Fras {of England] is blue, charged with a faltire argent, 
aud a croſs gies, bordered argert. 

Fra {ot an Engliſli merchantſhip] is red, with a franc-quarter 
argent, Charged with a crots gudrs. 

FLacs, are the colours that the admirals of a fleet carry on their 
tops, and are marks of dittinction both of officers and nations. The 
admiral in chief carrie» the flag on his main-top, the vice admiral on 
the fore-top, and the rear du. iral an the mizen top. when they are 
to hold 2 council of war at fea: if it be to be held on board the ad- 
miral, the flag hangs in the main frowds; if on board the vice- 
adavral, in the forc-ſhroweds ; and if on board the rear admiral, in 
the mizen ſhiouds. hes, | 
To Lower a Fla, or Tr Srrite a Flac, is to take it in, or pull it 
down upon the cap. And this is a reſpect due from all ſhips or ticers, 
that are interior, either in reſpect of right of ſovereignty, place, Tc. 
and Ggnil-s an acknowledgement and iubmiſion. when they happen 
to meet wich any that are juilly their ſuperiors; it is alſo a ſignal of 
yielding. 


And in the caſe of ſovereignty in the narrow ſeas of Britain, it has 


been long el. imed and made good by our kings, that if any ſhip of any 
nation. mceting with an admiral of England. ſhall not acknowledge 
his ſovcreignty, by this ſignal of taking in her flags, ſhe may and is 
to be treated as an enemy. 

F Hebe rat A FLA, is to put it abroad. 

FLa'cvzoom [of fag and Lm] a broom for ſweeping flags or 
pavements, commonly made of birch twigs, or the leaves of the 
dwarf palm imported from Spain. | 

Fi aG-Oyicers, are thoſe who command the ſeveral ſquadrons of a 
fleet, as admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. Addiſon uſes 

it. 

Flag-H rm, an inſect, ſo called, becauſe it is found and bred in 
flaggy ponds or ſedgy places, hang ing to the fibres or ſmall ſtrings, 
that grow to the roots of the flags, and are uſuaily found in a yellow 
or re<d:th huſk or cafe. Walton. | 

FLaG-Stuff [plur. fag-/fawves. Dryden has fag/taffi. Bloody croſſes 
on his Haff riſe. In a ſhip] the tai which is ſet upon the head 
4 the top-gallant maſt, and ſerves to ſct, i. e. to ſhew abroad the 
lag. 

FLacs [with falconers] the feathers in the wings of an hawk, next 
to the principal ones. 

Fragt lzr [fleet Fr.] a ſmall Rute, an inſtrument of wind 
muic. More uics it. 

Fiact LLAxTS [Agellantet, Lat.] a fea of heretics in the thir- 
teenth century, who maintained that there was no remiſſion of fins 
without whipping, and therefore they chaſtiſed and diſciplined them- 
_ with whips in public, till the blood dropped from their naked 

acks. | 

FLi'GELLATED, fart. a. [ fageliatas, Lat.] ſcourged, whipt. 

Frasklra“riex, Fr. [ fiagellazione, It. flagelatic, Lat. the act of 
whipping, laſhing or ſcourging, the uſe of the ſcourge. As morning 
praver and flageilation end. Garth. | 

Fi.i'ccixess [of Zazgy] want of tenſion, limberneſs. 

FLa"GGIXG, part. «dj. [of fag] hanging down, looſe, growing 
'\mber, weak or fecble. 

Fa cor [of fag] 1. Limber, weak, not ſtiff. Flaggy wings. 
Spenſer. 2. Full of flags or river-graſs. 3. Weak in = inſipid. 
A great faggy apple. Bacon. | | 

1.4GU119UsS | fagitioſns, Lat.] very wicked, villuinous, atrocious. 

Villainy or fagetivus action. South. 

FLAGITIOU>LY, adv. [of flagitious) wickedly, villainouſly. 
Frames v, or FLac!Tiousxtss [ flagitiofttas, Lat.] out- 
ragcous u ickednc ſs. | 
Fr [ plaxa, Sax. flefiche, Du. flaſche, Ger. facon, Fr. flaſke, 
Dan. Faced, Wel. firjco, It. fate, Sp. prob. of xe, Gr.] a 
large drinking pot. 

Fra'dkAN Y | Zagraztia, Lat.] properly a ſtate of being all in a 
f:me, burning, heut, fire. Luſt cauſcch a flagraucy in the eyes. Ba- 
con. | 
Fia'cRaxT [ fagrans, Lat] 1. Very hot, eager or earneſt, burn- 
ing. Fligraut delves and affections. fiaoter. 2. Notorious, infa- 
ym flaming. If the crimes be fograut. Swift. 3. Glowing, 

ned. | 

At her oilet's greaſy taſk, 
And iſluing fagre:t to an evening maſk, 


Pope. 


2. A fort 


FLA 
. Red, imprinted red. The beedles laſh ſlill fagrare on their back. 
Fisr. 

Fia"cratTLY, adv. [of fogrant ; fagranter, Lat.] earneſtly, ar- 
dently ; alſo notoriouſly. : 

Fia"cRaAxTxESS [ol agree flami 
neſs of deſire, earneſtneſs; alſo notorivuincls. 

FiaceaTiox [ Fagre, Lat.] the act of flaming, burning, glitter- 
ing; alio an ardent deſire. 

Flair. Hear, Fr. fagell;, It. fagellum, Lat. or viculr, Du. React, 
Ger.] an initrument for threſhing of coro. 

120 fence againd a rau, 
Or, 
Peceiiey bas no lam. 

Spoken when people are neceilaril forced to do a thing, and have 
no way to avoid it. 

To Fiz, or To Friars wich thiprights) is when a ſhip being 
houfed in year the water, and a litile abore that the work hangs over 
a little too much, and is laid out broader aloft than the due proportion 
will allow, they ſay, fe fairs over. 

Fan { fecen, Fr. ficco, It. plocke, Du. prob. of faccn-, Lat. 7. e. 
a lock of wool, a lock of ſnow. white and ſeſt as wool] 1. Any 
thing that appears looſely held together like a flock of wool, a thin 
plate of ice, ſnou, or other thing. Little Fakes or pieces of ice. 


» gulitteringneſo, ardent- 


| Burnet. 2. A layer, film, or lamina in general. Tore au ay great 


Halles of the metal. Mu. 
To Flake. weorb a4. {rom the ſubſſi.] to form in flakes or bodies 
_ connected. Mould the round hail, or fake tue fleecy ſnow. 


2 a "x1X255, the fate of having fakes, Paky quality. 
Fui'ty, adj. ſol fake] 1. Hanging looſely together. Long fat 


| yu expire. Ve, 2. Being in liakes or thin ſlices, ly ing in 
ta 


Frau [Skinner derives it of plyma, a vagrant, or plean, Sax. to 
flea. A cant word, of no certain etymology. Jebah] a ſham or put 
2 " iluſory or falie ſtory, a lye. Cant and cheat, fam and Cclu- 
hon. South. 

To Frau, verb a8. [from the ſubſt.] to deceive with a falſehood 
or | ap God is not to be Hamme off with ly: s. South. 

aun A, or FLA'MBOY, a lighted torch made of hempen wicks, 
and wax, white or yellow, laid _ them. Addiſon uſes it. | 

Frau [ famma, Lat. famme, Fr. fiamma, It. hlama, Sp. flama, 
Port. viammc, Du. flamme, Ger.] 1. The blaze of fire, the light 
emitted from it. 2. Fire. The flame; he once ſlole from thee, grant 
him now. Corley. 3. Ardour of temper or imagination, bri 
of fancy, vigour of thought. Great are their faults, and glorious is 
their fame, Waller. 4. [In a figurative ſenſe] an ardent affection or 
pation, ardour of inclination, great cagerne's of deſire. Met conge- 
nial, mingling fame with fame. Pepe. 5. L he paſlion of love. 


heart's on flame. Coxuley. 6. A raging anger, confuſion. w 
Fiamsz [according to Sir Iſaac Newton] is a fume, or exha- 
lation, heated red hot, fo as to ſhine ; becauſe bodies not flame 


without emitting a copious fume, and the fume burns in the lame. 
Fi aug { famme, Fr.] an inſtrument to bleed horſes with. This 
ſhould be phleme ; ſeemingly ſome corruption or contraction of phebe- 
tomy, Or G8 „Gr. the inſtrument. | 
10 FLams, verb neut. [ fiamber, Fr. fiammare, It. viamen, Du. 
flokmen, Ger. fammo, Lat.] 1. To blaze out in a flame, as fire, 
to emit light. 2. 'To thine like flame. At noon in flaming yellow 
bright. Prior. 3. To break out into violence of paſſion. 3 
FLa've-CoLoURED | of flame and — being of a bright yellow 
colour like that of flame. A fame-colourr A 
Flur, or FLauuaxr, a large wild fowl of the ſize of a wild 
gooſe, the 72 and wings of which are very long, and its ſcent fo ex - 
2 and ſight ſo quick, that it is difficult to be ſhot; ſo that the 
ou lers are forced to get the wind of them, and to creep along co- 
vered with an ox-hide till they come within gun- hot. 
 Fri'uen, or FLauix, Lat. {fo called of f/amen, a woollen thread 
that was uſually tied about their temples] a fort of prieſts among the 
Romans, inſtituted by Romulus or Numa Pompilius, the latter fearin 
that in proceſs of time, kings, who alſo did exerciſe the office 
prieſts, might come to A < x the ſervice of the gods, by reaſon of 
the weight of affairs of ſtate, citabliſhed ro every god one, to ſupply 
the king's place. And theſe flamins bore the name of the gods to 


whom they were conſecrated ; Jupiter's was call'd Flamin Dialis; 


and the chief of Mars was Flamen Martialis, &c. Jupiter's was the 
moit honourable, therefore he was permitted to wear a white hat, 
and a purple gown called trabea, which was the cloathing only of 
kings and augurs in performing their office. 
Fla'vInG, pret. part. of to flame [ fammans, Lat.] 1. Blazing. 
2. Notorious. Sec To 2 5 3 | 
FLa'minGLY, adv. [of flamirg] notoriouſly, egregiouſly. 
FLAMMABILITY 1 of famma, Lat. a flame] aptneſs 
to flame, the quality of admitting to be ſet on fire. Brown uſes it. 
Frauma'Tiox [ fammatio, Lat.] 1. I he act of ſetting on flame. 
2. The act of flaming or blazing out. Brown uſes it. 
FLaunk uu, a veil which the Roman brides covered themſelves 
with, when going to be married. | 1 
The Nymph was cover'd with her Fammeum, 
And Phæbus ſung th Epithalamium. Serift. 
Fi.a'wutovs [ femmens, Lat.] like or partaking of the nature of 
flame. Brown uſes it. | 
FLamurFErOUS | fammifer, of famma, a flame, and fero, Lat. to 


bear] bringing, or bearing flames. | 


Fam GEROUs | fammigerns, of famma, a flame, and gero, Lat. 
to bear] bearing flames. 

FAM vowous [ flammivomus, of flamma, 2 flame, and wore, 
Lat. to vomit] that vomits or throws out flames. 

Fra'mmvLa, Lat. a little flame. : | 

Fa uur Vitalis, Lat. 2 e. the ſmall vital flame] that natural 
warnith that is the effect of the circulating blood. . 

Fraun, a mark or badge worn by the Greck militia, on 
either the caique, cuiraſs, or tip of che pike, Sc. to diſtinguich the 
ſeveral companies, battalions, regiments, Oc. | 


Frau, 


FLA 


Fra'uy, ad}. [of flame] 1. Inflamed, burning, being in flames. 
Which breaths do ifiuve oft in ſound. Sidner. 2. Being of the 
nature of flame. A ſubſtance compounded of an airy and flamy mat- 
ter. Bacon. 

FLaxcn, or FLaxqu {in heraldry] is an ordinary, which is a ſeg- 
ment of a 8 ſuperfcies, which are ever borne double; as in 

VII. fig. 11. 

FLa'xcon — Fr. ¶ in ä a puſh or thruſt in the flank. 

FLa'xDtRs, a province of the Netherlands, bounded by the Ger- 
man ocean and United Provinces on the north; by the province of 
Brabant on the eaſt; by Hainault and Artois on the fouth; and by 
another part of Artois, and the German ocean, on the weſt ; being 
about 60 miles long, and 50 broad, and divided between the Au- 
ſtrians, the French, and the Dutch. Flanders is a perſecily cham- 
paign country, watered with many fine rivers and canais. Its chief 
commodities are fine lace, linen, and tapeltry. 

Flax x [ fanc, Fr. according to Menage, from Mzywr, more pro- 
bably from latus, Lat. the fide. Fohnſon. Fianco, It.] 1. That part of 
the fide of an animal near the hinder thigh. 2. {In men] the lateral 
part of the lower belly. 

FLaxx ſin military affairs] the fide of a fleet or an army, bat- 
talion or body of ſoldiers from the front to the rear. He might take 
the fand of the enemy. Hayward. 

Laxx ſin fortification] is that part of the rampart that joins the 
face and courtin, comprehended between the angle of the courtin, 
and the angle of the ſhoulder, &c. and is the principal defence of a 
place, and commands the oppoſite face, flank. and courtin. 

FLaxk Oblique, or Second FLaxk [in fortification] that part of the 
courtin, where the men can ſee to ſcowr the face of the oppolite ba!- 
tion, being the diſtance between the lines fichant and razant. 

Fang Retired, or Lau FLaxkx [in fortification] is one of the 

latforms of the caſemate, and is ſometimes called the covercd flank. 

his i> generally called the caſemate, when there is only one plat- 
form retired towards the capital of the baſtion, and covered by the 
orillon. 

Fiaxk of the Curtis [in fortification] is that part of the courtin 
between the flank and the point, where the ſallant line of defence 
terminates. | | 

FLaxx Covert [in fortification] is that, the outward part of which 
advances to ſecure the innermoſt, which advanced part if it be roun':- 
ed is called an orillon; it is the ſame as lower or retired fank. 

Fraxx F:chant [in fortification] is that from whence the can- 


— playing, fireth its bullets directly in the face of the oppoſite 


ion. ä 

Flaxx 1 [in fortification] is the point from whence the line 
of defence begins, from the conjunction of which with the courtin, 
the ſhot only razeth the face of the next baſtion, which happens when 
the face cannot be diſcovered. 

Secend FLaxx, or Simple Fl Av [in fortification] are lines which 
| E88 the angle of the ſhoulder to the courtin, whole chief office is 

defence of the moat and place. 5 

To FLaxx, werb ad. [ flanguer, Fr.] 1. To ſtrengthen or defend 
a fide. They ſtand and fart the paſſage. Dryden. 2. To attack an 
army or navy on the flank or fide. | | 

To FLaxx, verb act. [in fortification] is to diſcover and fire upon 
the fide of any place; alſo to fortify it with flanks. 
— [hunting term] the knots or nuts in the flank of a 


Fra'xxed Flant [in heraldry] the fame as party per ſaltire, that 
is, ou the held [ Array four parts, 94 of 
an X. | 

FLaxxrD Angle [in fortification] the angle formed by the two 
faces of the baſtion, and fo forms the point of it. 

Fra'xxtr [of fark] a fortification jutting out ſo as to command 
the fide of a body marching to an attack. | Hows by the Spaniards 
out of their fankers. Krolles. | | | 

To FLA NEA | fanker, Fr.] to fortify the walls of a city with bul- 
warks or countermures, to fortify laterally. 

FLaxks [with farriers] a wrench, crick, ſtroke or other grief in 
the back of a horſe; alſo a kind of plewiiſy proceeding from too 


much blood. 
FLaxxs [in the manage] the ſides of a horſe's buttocks. 
FLa'xNEL [ fan, Fr. klanel, Ger. of /aza, or /anelln, Lat. ſoſt 
wool, gwlancr, Wel. from gaulan, wool. Davies] a fort of thin, ſoit, 
woollen cloth. | 


Frae [of læppe, Sax. or of fabellum, Lat.] 1. Any thing hanging 


down broad and looſe, faſtened only by one fide ; as, the fap of a 


ket hole. A cartilaginous upon the opening of the larynx. 
— 2. A diſeaſe 1 — When a — 5 ſaid to . the 
faps, you may perceive his lips to be ſwelled on both ſides of his 
mouth; and that which is in the bliſters is like the white of an egg. 
You muſt, to cure it, cut ſome ſlaſhes with a knife, and rub it once 
with ſalt. Farriers Dictionary. 3. A blow or ſtroke with the open 
hand, or ſome broad thing, the motion of any thing looſe and broad. 
4- The flap of a ſhoe, of the ear, of a ſhirt, that which hangs broad 
and looſe in theſe reſpectiv | 


ely. | | 5 
To Far, verb a. (prob. of flabbe, Du. or fabella, Lat.] 1. To 


flap or ſtrike with the hand, or with any thing broad ; as, to /.y flap. as 
butchers do. 2. To move any thing with a flap or noiſe made by the 

Kroke of any thing broad. The raven fap'd his wing. Tic#e!. 

To Frar, verb neut. 1. To ply the wings with noiſe. Ihe dira 
fapping on the ſhield of Turnus, and fluttering about his head. Dry- 
den. 2. To hang dowa with flaps or broad parts, as a hat ſometimes 
will. Flapping hat. Gay. | 

To give one a FLAP with a fox's tail, to deceive or cozen one. 

FLay-Dracon, /. [from a dragon ſuppoſed to breathe fire} 1. 
A play, in which they catch raifins out of burning brandy, and ex- 
tinguiſhing them by cloſing the mouth, eat them. 2. Ihe thing 
— at this play. Drinks candles ends for fap-dragoni. Svake- 
ſpeare. | 


. 
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| Even ground, not mountainous. Tin of tt 


To Fr.a'ry.otacos, verb af. [from the ſubn ] to ſwallow, tr: 4 
our; a low cant word. To ec how the e h, i « 
fpeare. 

Fr.av-raren [of fap and car] having louſe nad broad cars. L: 
cared knave. Shale pure. 

, 1 . . f 

Fae {probably of facceſecus, Lat.] hanging down wich lilu- 


92442 


berneis. 


To Frare, verb nent. I prob. of Rederen, Du. to futter &! nem, 
perhaps accidentally changed trom glare. Jeb zin 1. To futter wich 
a fplendid ſhow. Ribbands pendant Fearing bout her head. Je Hen. e 
2. To glitter with tranient luſtre. iy 

Speech alone 

Doth vaniſh like a farirg thing. Her ers. 
3. To glitter offenſively. 

The ſun begins to fling 

His #4rixg beams. Aiz{ton. 
4. To be in too glaring light. Filarirg in fon! 
P, iar. . 

Fr.a'kxixG, part. [of 70 fare] 1. Flutterins. 2. Mai an, or con 
ſuming waſtſully; as a candle. Ser to EI ans. 7 

FLasn [Skinner derives it of blæpe, Sax. bare, Eu, bu: Min. 
ſhew and Caſaubon of NE. Gr. a fame] 1. A far quick Plane 
as of lightening. A s of a piece is ſcen fo nen than the pile hs 
heard. Bacen, 2. A body of water driven violently, z. lie lau. 
ing or daſhing of water. 4. Spurt or filly of wit, bw of etz 
ment. The light for: of a wanton mirth. Rogers, 5 A t nfteng 
ſlate of any thing. 'The Perſians and Maccdontans kad it ra \ 4, 
Bacyn, | | MERE 

To Fr.a51, verb nent. 1. To blaze out on a ſudden, to Hern 
a quick and tranfitory flame. Made to e like i ted itte. 17 
2. To burit out into any kind of violence. He fap e: inte on «£045 
crime or other. Shakeſpeare. 3. 10 break out into wit, lu 
thought or mirth. "They out into an irregular gene of threw ut. 
Felton. | wa 

To Fri an, verb af. toftnke up large quantities of water {om the 
ſurface. l he fea water, Tau d with a thics or var, Calleth a Liinits 
colour. Caretu. | Ds 

Fran of Flames, a ſlicaf of arrows. | 

Fra'ztits [of f; a man of more appearance of wit tin 
rcallity. | 

Fra's!'tz [at a gaming table] ons u ho fits by to ſu car hom of g 
he has ſcen the bunk tht; a cant word. 

Fr a"*n1iy, vainly, frothily. 

FLa'smx+:s [of fag} 1. Infpidnefs or unſavourineſs in tale. >. 
Want of ſolidity or ſubſtance in diicdurte. | 

Fra uV [trom 74/4, Eng. of i. Lat. Skinner] 1. Hovine 
loſt its ſavour, frothy, intipid, without {priit or force. Sour, warcriſh, 
or fai y. Bacon 2. Showy, without tokany, empty. Fu wits. 
Dr: ty. | 

Fuasx [ firſyre, Fr.] 1. A Trou der born. Powder in a f:i!!ef; fol. 
dier's faſk. Svukejpearc. . 1 nd ot thin Zllats bottle. 1 ac cham- 
p«ignc is tocach man his . Arg. 

I'.asx [plaxa, Sax. faſto. It. fac. Sp, fl. H. he, Nu. Aaſrhe. (Ger. 
lache, Dan. flaska, Su.] a fort of bot: wrounhkt over with wicker, 

Frasx {in gunnery] a bed in the currige of 
nance, | | 

Flasx [in heraldry] a bearing, more properly called a ſlaunch. 
It is an ordinary made by an atCici line Grawn duwnwards to tic Date 
point; and is always borne double. | | 

Fra'skxeT {of foſt, Eng. c >, Cr. a pouch, according ta 
Meric Caſaubon] a large long baſxei, n which victua!s i, an vey, 
The ſilverſtands with golden t grac d. ge. 

Friar, ac. fl iat, or flua. Su. /, T:. Du. and (zer. prob. of e 
tuius, Lat. Menage] 1. Broad, tpreach g. hr i4Dtul, y level without 
inclination. The houſes are fe? rohed. Ain. 2 Seh. 
without protuberances. A land fr to our light. Par, z. Feng 
without elevation or riſing up. Beauty's plane: fall r. 2g 
4. Level with the ground. Mhat runs wnodo, and bs ies Pap. 
Ailton. 5. Lying along. Ihe woodborr people 4. 
Confer. 6. [In Fainting ] being vithout releing or iet, Have) » ng 
prominence of the figures. 7. Intipid, waivers, livin loft ny 
brifſ, pungent taſte. 'To the tongue unclegant wil a, 7. 1 . 
8. Dull, unanimated. Fiat inſipid uff Zr: wi ge Ie ene, bir bc 
My hopes all far. Milton. 10. Uoplentitis, tail. A cat th; 
ſatisfactions mult needs look little aud BLOW 77.27 u d un avouty. 4s 
terbury. 11. Peremptory, abio!utc, Conntigat. It is @ fu wrong 
to puniſh the thought. Spenſer. 12. Not izr, not ina ia 1 ＋ 
A fiat noiſe or ratte. Bacen. 

Friar, l. [from the adj.} 1. M leve!, an extended plane. He 
has cut the fide of the rock into > Fur for a Harden. 
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» Far a niountain you habe 


made. Soakelfeare. 3 A {faivooti, lov, re und, CAPD.CSH co munda- 
ti ens; generally uſed on), in the plural. B , tens, frais. ede. 
care. 4. The breadfide of the bie Ut. a Mon, not tt 
ECT. | 


Phe fat to ſwerp the viſion: from thy mind, 
"The « die :0 cut them thro” that tay behind. Dy: +», 
5. Deprefiion of thought and lungvage. No fat, amoi git his eleva- 
tions. Dent. 6. A lurface viitkout promincuces du rel evo. 141 
unvaried fat to make a fuftcient compeniation for the chict (ii s of 
the ancient mountains. Renr/ay. Sec Fals. i 
Flat ia the Foreſail {icaterm} mens, kate in the forelzil hu the 
ſheer, as near the {hip's Ade as puiuble ; thas is dne Men a il ll 
not fall oft trom the wind. ; 
To Frar, rb a. [from the fubſt.} r. To level, to make bro & 
and ſmooth. Flur them on the tides. Hin. 2. To make vapic or 


dead. Their juice ſomewhat farrd. Hatun. Thi: fete is genetcll, 


uſed paſſively, or as a participle adjedtive. 

To Frar, werb next. 1. lo grow fiat; oppofed to fu. Eh 
ſerved the ikin ſhrink, and the twelling to 447 vat wore thee at . 
7 emple. 2. To obſtruct, to retard, to neh vita iN 
Likely to fat and hinder the ſpirit of pr ur, A Cha 
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the body by wind 
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_ taſte. Dryden. 


FLA 

PI ae, from , Lat. to blow] uncorſant. 

Fl i tas, Lat.] unconſtancy. 3 

FPrart v, dt, [of far] 1. Horizontally, without inclination. 2. 
Without prominente or elevation. 3. Without If irit, frigidly. 4. 
Peremptorily, abſolutly, downright. Flatl; :ctuſcd his aid. Sidney. 

Fua'rxi-s [of a7} 1. Broadneſs, ſpreadingneſ, without inequa- 
Vries, evenncl. 2. Want of pron:inence. I te ne of a figure. 
{rr z. Deacoek, infpidity, not briſkneſs. Deadneſs or Fat- 
„m cyder. Ar. 4. Dejection of ftate. The farms of my 
miſery. Shake/jcore, s. Dejettion of mind, want of life or ſpirit. ©. 
Dulneſ., frigidity, want of vigour in thoughts and cxpreſſions. Flat- 
4e and impertinency flow in upon our meditations. Caller. 7. 
Not ſtrilinefs, nut acuteneſs of tuund. That fans: of ſound is 
joined with a harſhneſs. Bacon. : 

Frars, und commonly uſed only in the plural] ſhallows in the 
ſca, ſ:rd-banks, thelves. 

Flars in muſic] a kind of additional or half notes as contrived 
together with ſharps, to remedy the defects of inuſical inſtru- 
ments. 

To Fra'tTEx, verb act. [ fatir, Fr.] 1. To make broader and 
thinner with a plain ſurface, to make even without prominence. 2. 
o beat down to the ground. Beat it down or Fatten it, it will rhe 
again. Mcrtimer. 3. Io make dead or vapid. 4. To Geprets, to 
diſpirit. 

To Fra“ T TE, verb nent. 1. To grow even. 2. To grow dull 
and inſpid. Satisfactions that are attended wich ſatiety, furteits and 
Fattens in the =P _— L'Eftrange. 3 
Fra rrEA [of at] perſon or inſtrument that ſlatten any ti. ing. 

To Fia'rter [Vater, Fr.] 1. To praite excetfively, to gratity 
with ſervile compliments, to pleaſe with vlandiſhinents. 2. To pratic 
falſely. Flatter'd crimes of a licentious age. Jomng. 3. To co n. 0 
footh, to careſs, to pleaſe. A mere Gallic ſenſe A harmony plea- 
fing}y fills the cars and fatrers them. Dryden. 4. To rate talſe hopes. 

Hopes thee of Vt gales 25 
Unmindſul. lilton. | | 

FiaTTtrEr [of fatter ; flateur, Fr.] one that praiſes more than is 
deſerved, a cajoler, a fawner, one who endeavours to gain favour by 
pleaſing falũtics. a | 

Fra'TTrr1G, part. ag" ſoothing, careſſing. 

Flat TERINGLY, adv. [of ficttering] ſoothingly, careſſingly. 

FlaTitky Arterie, Fr.] fax ning, falſe praite, artful obſequi- 
auſneſs. | 
Frarrien. cd. {of fat] ſomewhat flat, approaching to flatneſs. 
Woodward uſcs it. 3 | 

| Fuaſrurexcy [of fatulent) 1. Vindineſs, fullneſs of wind. 2. 
Emptinefſs, levity, airiueis. The natural flarulexcy of that airy ſcheme 
of notions. * 4 Lat. a blaf} 1 

Fla rutrkur | fatulens, of flatus, a ] 1. Windy, ingen- 
dring or — . wind, woln with wind. Arbuthnot uſes it. 2. 
Empty, vain, big wi:hout ſubſtance, puffy. A fatulent vanity. Clan- 
with,” Flatulent writers. Dryden. 

FLa"rULESTNE:>S [of flatalent] windineſs, 


Fr ar vo'sirx, or FLa'TUOUSNESS pfate, Fr. flatugſus, of fla- 
tus, Lat.] windineſs, windy quality. cauſe is flatuoſity. Bacer. 


Pra Tors [ flatur/us, Lat. flateux, Fr. flaturſe, It] windy, full of 
wind. Not 4 — nor — — Bacon. | 
; of fans, yellow, and como, Lat. hair] 


Frvicouous 
having yellow hair. © Mg : : 

Fia'rus Lat. [with phyſicians] diſorderly motions ſtirred up in 

or windy meats. a | 

Fla Twisk, adj. [of flat and wiſe; fo it ſhould be written, and 
not flat ic ai] having the flat and not the edge downwards. Its po- 
nure in the earth was Farwi/e and parallel to the fide of the ſtratum. 
W.ozward. | 

To F:.auxT, verb neut. [prob. of waunt] 1. To make a fluttering 
ſow in apparel. Lo faunt it out. Bere. 2. To be hung with ſome- 
thing looſe and flying. This ſenſe ſeems improper. One faunts in 
rags, one flutters in brocade. Pepe. : | 

FLauxrT, . Any thing looſe and airy. There my borrow'd 
faunts Shakeſpeare. | : 

FLau'xTIXG, fart. [of to faunt] gaudy and ſtately in appa- 


Favour [prob. of fatus, Lat.] 1. A certain pleaſant or | 


a agreeable 
reli, commonly applied to wine or other liquids. 2. The of 
plc aing the taſte. Addiſen. 3. Sweetnels to the ſmell, — 


buch ſeems to ſme!l the Favzur which the other blows. Dryden. 
To Flavor, werb dH. [from the noun] to give any thing a fla- 
vour or good ſcent. | 
F1.a"'v0URLESS, not having any flavour or ſcent. 
| Fra'vorous [of favcar] 1. Delightful to the palate. Fav ran: 
2. Fragrant, ſweet ſcented. | 
Fl. A vouRY prob. of /avour, & mut. in F] palatable, having a 
good reliſh, ſpoxen of wine, &c. | | 

Fla uro, /t. a fiute. 

FLauTi'x0, It. a ſmall flute, like a ſixth flute, or an octave flute. 

Fraw [prob. of plo, Sax. fra or flaw, Brit. a ſegment, or 
-xlean, Sax. the white of the eye, or, according to Caſaubon, of gas, 
Gr. to break in pieces, flauw, Du. broken in mind] 1. A fault, a de- 
fect. A flaw in what the generality of mankind admires. Addiſer. 
2. A little kin that grows at the root of one's nails. 3. A chink, a 
crack, a breach in any thing. Tho' the veſſel were whole without 
any fat. Bacen. 4. (A fea word) a ſudden guſt, a violent blaſt of 
wind ; from fo, Lat. to blow, T'expel the winter's . Shakeſpeare. 
5. A tumult, a violent uproar. The fury of this madbrain'd flaw. 
Shakeſpeare. C. A ſudden commotion of mind, a violent perturbation. 
Theſe face and ftarts. Shakeſpeare. 

To Frau, verb a. [from the ſubſt.} 1. To crack, to break. 
The cup was farred with a multitude of little cracks. Boyle. 2. To 
violate, to break; obſolete. France hath fad the league. Shake- 

are. 

Fa'wLEss, 1. {of faw] being without cracks, having no de- 

\ fects. Boyle uſes it. R : | 

Fla wr, adj. [of fan] having flaws, being full of faws, 


FLE 


Fr avs, Auf. ¶ lan, Fr. p le na, Sax. flaere, Du.] 2 aus 
pic, c. baked 1 3 ns TO Inns 

To Fia'wTER, verb af. to ſcrape or pare a ſkin. 

Flax [pleax, or plex, Sax. flas, Du. flache, Ger.] 1. A plan : 
from the kbres of which linen thread is made. I he leaves gro'v atter 
natel e on branches: the cup of the flower conſutts of one leaf and . 
tubulous. The flower expands in form of a clove-gilliflower. The 
ovary becomes an almoſt globular fruit, which is po:at.! and compo - 
ſed of many cells, in which are lodged many plain ſmooth ſee; 
blunt at one end and ſharp at the other. I he ſpecies are fix. The 
Erft fort is that whick is cultivated for uſe in dix ers parts of Eurepe, 
and is reckoned an exceilent commodity. Iiir. 2. The fibres dre. 
ſed and cumbed for the ſpinner, the waiter for ſpint ing made oi it. 

Fi a"xcoun [of far and comb} the inſtrument with which flax :: 
dreſied. and the fibres cleaned of the brittle parts. 

 Fiaxvres5tR [vi flax ard drgfs] he that prepares flax for ſpin - 
ning. 

FLa'xts. a4. [fleaxen, of pleax, Sax ) 1. Made of Lax. The 
faaxen thread. Thomſm. 2. Fair, long. and tir ing like flax or flaxcn 
hair. A tre faxen long pert iu ig. Aden. 

Flix I ted, an herb. 

To Frar, or To Fr kA [ylean. Sax. villen, Da. flaene, Su. or, 
as C.iaubon will, of gxue, Gr. to peel off the bark of a tree, 2 ue, 
Iland. fire, Dan. biatn, Du.] 1. To flip off the in. Flared alive. 
Raieigh. 2. To take off the ſurface of any thing. Cutting teraws is 


fais off the green ſurface of the ground to cover their cabbins. 


0Iu1fe, 
Flatts [of ] he that flays or ſtrips the f:in off any thing. 
Fra ſylea, or Fleh, Sax. Ulcge, Lu. floh, Ger. feach, Scottiſh] 
a i*ti- infect of a deep purple colour, approaching to black, remarka- 
ble for its "gary in Japiog, for which purpote it has three pair ct 
Ig. It fucks the block ct larger animals. It lays eggs called nits ; 
ele produce a kind of nymphs or white worms, whack after foue 
tund ac transformed like caterpillars into perfect Lleas. 
| To ſend once away with a FLt a in his est. 
It. Þ gli bo meſs an pulce nel orecchio. It is ſaid a flea Put into that 
part wili make an incrediiie buzzirg or noiſe. 2, 
To Fra, verb ed. [from the ſubſt.] to clear from ſicas. | 
Fitxi-vaxe, an h It hath undi ided leaves, which for the 


maſt part are glutinous, and have a ſtrong ſcent. 


Fri nik, or FLEA Ec, . {from ee and bire] 1. Red 
marks made by fleas. A — 11 c 4 the bod. ie a fen- 
biting. Wijemin. 2. A ſmall hurt or pain like that cauied by the 
ſting of a flea. Fleabite, to the pains of the ſoul. Hurwey. 

— adj. [of fiea and lite] 1. Stung by ficaz. 2. Mean. 


2. 
Fleabitten ſynod, an afiembly brew 'd 
Of clerks and elders ana. Cleaveland. 


1 Colour [in horſcs] ſpotted over with ſpots of a dar!: 


FrEAu. See PiiEcu. | 

FLzaY [ famme, Fr. corrupted from ęà-C ore, Gr. the inſtrument 
for bleeding] a ſurgeon and farrier's inſtrument for lancing, chiefly 
for letting blood of cattle, which is placed on the vein, and then dri- 
ven by a blow. | 

Flea-Wort, an herb. It agrees with plantzin and buckſhorn- 
plantain in every reſpect, excepting that this rites up with leafy ftalk>, 
and divides into many branches ; whereas both the others produce 
their flowers upon naked pedicles. Miller. | 

FLeax, ub. [ foccus, Lat.] a ſmall lock, thread or twill. Little 
long /eaks or threads of hemp and flax. More. Ser Flakes. 

10 FLtck, verb ad. [fleck, Ger. a ſpot. Skinner. Perhaps it is 
derived from feat or f ele, an old word for a grate, hurdle, or any 
thing made of parts laid tranſverſe. from the Ilandick 7 ote. Jeb en 
to ſpot, to fireak, to variega:e. Let it nat ice the Canning freck the 
ſkies. Santys. 

FLE'cxeD, or FEET. fart pa. [of Fleck, Ger. a ſpot} ſpeckled 
or ſpotted; feathered Lag arrow) or dedg d * of 
yonng birds.) See to FLtcK. 

Frx'cx D [in heraldry] arched like the frmament. 

To Fr“ CX RR, verb act. [of flect] to fpor, ti mark with red whelks, 
to variegate with ſpots of different colours. FI cler d lilte a drunkaid. 
Shakeſpeare. oy 

FLe'cTa, a feather'd arrow. | 

FLep [et. and part. of fee, to run away; not properly of H, to 
uſe the wings] gone, run away. 

Fleck, adj. [yebcren, Du. to fl; ] full feather'd. ahle to fly, able 
to quit the neit. His ſhoulders fedge with wings. I. Isen. 

o FrEDck, verb act. [from the adj.] to turnifh with v.ings, to 
ſupply with feathers. The birds were not as yet f:&g'd enough to 
ſhi themſelves. L EHrange. 

Fr gbd, part. faſfſ. of to ede [ of flederca, Du. to fl.] to 
— covered with tcathers, as young birds ge when they begin 

to H/. 

F — [of ply hx, Sax. flight. and pree, Sax. fine] a difſcharee or 
freedom from fincs, when an ou:lav'd — Cones to the peace of 
his own accord. | 

To Fx Ex, irreg. verb neut. LE D, fret. and fart. pa,. [flydde. flor, 
Dan. xleon, Sax. flys, Su. flicbhen, Ger. I his word is now almoſt 
univerſally written fy, tho properiy to fy, gleozan, is to move with 
wings, and fee, plean. to run away ; they are now confounded. 7% 
ſon] to run away haftily or ſwifty, to eſcape, to flee away from juſtice | 
or danger, to have recourſe to ſhelter. This city is near to fre unto. 


Genefis. 
This verb ſhould not be confounded {as it often is) with 2 / ({c. 
avith <cings) is plain from its preter, fled, the preter of the other being 
„and the particip. flown. | 
Ro [xlype, Go Sax. blies, Du. blitz, Ger. welizs, Lac | 
1. A flock of wool, or ſo much as comes off from one theep at once. 
2. Sometimes it denotes the ſheep themſelves. | 
1 am thepherd to another man, | 
And do not ſheer the /icece: that I graze SSA cove 
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To FLttce, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To clip the fleece of 
a ſheep. 2. To take brives and to fleece the peeple. Addiſon uſrs 
it. 3. To ſtrip a perſon or deſpoil him of all, even to the bare fin, 
28 2 is robb'd of his wool. 
* — CED, adj. [of fleece] having fleeces. The rich feeced flocks. 
Wer. | 
Wy E'CY, adj. [of frece] woolly, covered with wool. Flercy wealth. 


1 
To Frag, verb neut. [pleanvun, Sax. to trifle, fleardan, Scot- 
tiſh. Skinner thinks it form'd of leer, Dan. to laugh] 1. To cait a 
diſdainful or ſaucy look at one. 2. To mock or jet contemptuouſly. 
Toffeer and ſcorn at our ſolemnity. Shakeſpeare. 3. To leer, to grin, 
flattering with an air of civility. How popular and courteous, how 
1 and fleer upon every man they meet. Burton. 
LE EA, i. [from the verb] 1. Mockery expreſs d by words or 


looks. 
Mark the the gibes, and notable ſcorns, 
That ade ev'ry region of his face. Shair/peare. 
2. A deceitful grin of civility. Such falſe lines, and ſuch a fly trea- 
cherous fleer upon their faces. South. 
FLaZ AER [of er] a mocker, a flatterer, a fawner. 


FLEE"RING, pert. ad. of to fleer. Looking diſdainfully | ſaucily, 
mocking, fefirlr infolen m_ r 8 


y. 

FLzer, Frror, or FLor, are all derived from the Saxon pleox, 
which ſignifies a bay or gulph. Gil/on's Camden. | 

Fiztr {of flora, Sax. forte, Fr. flotta, It. fora, Sp. frota, Port. 
vioot, Du. Hotte, Ger.] a company of ſhips, a navy. 


Frzer [pleor, Sax. an eſtuary or arm of the ſea] a place where 


the tide comes up, a creek, an inlc: of water. A provincial word from 
which the Fleet-prifon and Fieetitreet are named. Lan- floods or 
feels running through them, which make a kind of a ſmall creck. 


Afor timer. 


Frier, adj. zetur, Iſland. an, Sax. to fly] 1. Swift of pace, | 


nizable. Oue of the feereft in England. Clarendon. 2. In the 
hutbandry of tome provinces] light, ſuperficially fruitful. It is v 
feet for paſture. Mortimer. 3. Skimming the ſurface. Thoſe Ne 4 
muſt be plow'd feet. Mortimer. | 

Fires Prifon, a priſon in London, into which perſons are com- 
* for contempt of the king and his laws; alſo a priſon o calc tor 

ebtors. | 

To FEET, werb neut. [floran, Sax.] 1. To fly ſaiftly, to vaniſh. 
All che other paſſion /ect to air. Shakeſpeare. 2. To be in any trantient 
— the ſame as FLIT. I his. fleeting and unremarkable ſup ernten. 
D. :by. 

| 4 FLeer, verb a. 1. To ſim the water. 
Who ſwelling fails in Caſpian fea doth croſs, 
| And in frail wood an Adrian gulph doth fler. Spenſer. 
2. To live merrily, to paſs time away lightly. Many young pgentle- 
men flock to him every day, and feet the time careleſsly. Shat/prar-. 
3. [Among county people ; viieten, Du.] to ſkim milk, to tale the 
cream off milk. Hence, a flee!:ng diſh. 

FrsE'TIxc, part. act. of to fert [of plean, Sax. to fly, or yiicten, 
flietten, Tcut.] p away continually as time, Sc. moving conti- 
nually from place to place. 

FLezTiNGD1SH [of fert and di] a ſkimming veſſel. 

FLe'trLY, adv. [of feet] with nimble pace, ſwiftly. | 

FLee'rwtss [of fleet] fleeting quality; alſo ſwiftneſs, quickneſs. 

Fl g. See * 1 

FLEecwa'TicxNEss [of flegmatic ; flegmatique, Fr. flemmatico, It. 
phlegmaticus, Lat. of &yparzd,, Gr.] the — of being troubled 
with flegm. flegmatic quality. See PIEOCMATIc. 

Fuz'maFars [of plyma, an outlaw, and ple an, Sax. to flay] a 
claim of the felon's 

Fit'mtxts Firinth [of plyma and pinme an, Sax. to offer victuals] 
the relieving of a fugitive. | 

FitmexEs Freme [of plyma and ꝓne me, Sax.] chattels or goods of 
a fugitive. | 

FLewes Wite [of plyma and prxe, Sax. ] a liberty to challenge the 

chattels or fines of one's ſervant who is a fugitive. 
Frr'uiscs [of flyming or plyma, Sax. a baniſhed man, becauſe 
they were frequently forced to change their habitations, and go into 
neighbouring countries, becauſe of the inundations of the ſea] the na- 
tives or inhabitants of the Low Countries. 
Fr x'uten {of plyma, Sax.) belonging to the Flemings or Dutch. 

FLtsx [plcec, rlepe, Sax. viceſch, Du. fleiſch, Ger. feol, Erle] 1. 
The muſcles as contradiſtinguiſned from the ſkin, tendons, and bones. 
2. A ſimilar, fibrous part of an animal body. 3. The body as con- 
tradiſtinguiſhed from the ſoul. This lab which walls about our life. 
Shale pcare. 4. Animal food as contradiſtinguiſhed from vegetable. 
Flalb ſhould be forborne as long as he is in coats. Locke. 5. Ihe 
body of beaſts or birds uſed in food, as diſtinct from fiſhes. Sulfering 

25 to be eaten in the houſe. Shakeſpeare. 6. Animal nature. The 
end of all % is come before me. Geneſis. 7. Carnality, corporal 
appetites. To mortify the fe and ſubdue the luſts thereof. Sma/- 
ridge. 8. [With divines] a carnal ſtate, a worldly 41 op- 
poied to ſpiritual ſtate. The 7e luſteth againſt the ſpirit. Cœlati- 


an. 9. Near relation by blood. He is our fh. Cen. 10. The 


outward or literal ſenſe. The Orientals termed the literal or immedi- 
ate ſigniſication of a pup or type the feb, and the remote or typi- 
cal meaning the fpirit. This is frequent in St. Paul's writings. Ye 
judge after the fleſh. St. John. 5 

FLesn Þ botany] the ſoft, pulpy ſubſtance of any fruit, incloſed 
between the outer rind or ſkin the ſtone; or that part of a root, 
truit, Sc. chat is fit to be eaten. 

To FLesn, verb af. 1. To initiate ; taken from the ſportſman's 
ö — dogs with the firſt game that they 
take, or training chem to purſuit by feeding them with the fleſh of ani- 
mals. A good tame q to enter and fie himſelf upon. Gover:- 
ment of the Tongue. 2. To harden, to eftabliſh in any practice, as dogs 
are by often feeding on any thing. Flaßbed in cruelty, fleſhed in malice. 
Sidney. 3. To glut, to ſatiate. He V his will in the ſpoil of her 
honour. Shakeſpeare. By 

Fuesn Brorh [of feb and broth] broth made by boiling f-ſh in it. 
Wieman uſes it. 
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FLesn-Broker [with the canting crew] a band 
Fit'sncoiour [of £4 and cel] the colour of fleſn. Earth with 
a pale fe- alu, that is, white with a bluſh of red. JW yodivar), - 
Fut'snrLy [of Z and /] a fly that tools vpon Hein and ders 
ſites her therein. In f e a flymag got in five Cays pace Ales 
it is hatched, arrives at its full growth. N. 1. 
; Fue"snioox {of {4 and bot} a how to Eraw ſleſh from the cal 
ron. 
FR 1 t<> [of g] fulneſs of fleſh, or the Late of having rave! 
ei. 


I avs [p1epcleax, Sax.] having no fcfh. 
LE SHLIXESS [plæyclienepye, Sax.] carnal diipoſition, being a“ 
dicted to the plea — the : : OS IG 

Fit MLY, adj. [plzpclic, Sax. vlccthelick, Du. Meiſe lich, Cor. 
1. Corporeal, & go to mental. | 

—_— —_— from lumber }.cep, 
trom their fel; bondage they ate free. Dom. 
2. Carnal, given to the fleſh, — ; N 
Aſter Aſmodai, | 
The fowwlieft incubus. Melt. | | 
3- Animal, not vegetabie. If men with n fol mud be fed. 
Drzden. 4. Human, not celeflial, nor tþ:civcal. | | 
What time th'eternal lord in f Cirinc 
| Enwombed was. | Epenſer,, 

Frt'snvetar [of £4 and met] animal foud. Flat i men- 
ſtroully dear. Ss. | 
— Fit'snmext [of ] eagerneſs gained by ſucccf : un ng 
Taken from a dog or hawk that has been enter d with the Hen. ot cn 
animal The hn of this dread expioic. S gente. 

FLE'SHmoxGre [ot feb] one who deals in ei, à pig, d.. 
the duke a flojmonger. © hakeſpeare. 

Fi.t*snyor [of 5% and por} 2 veſſel in which fle or ©» 
cooked. 'Chence it cenotes plenty of fei If ke takes awiy in 7 - 
pots, he can ao alter the appetite. 7 «3.7, ns. 

Flr” .nquakt {of e and gu de i,, of the body.. A wor! 
formed by Ben Juhnton in imitation of c:uhiguale, : 


8 : 4 | a. | 18. : 3 
Frr's av {11. eg. Sax. klriſticot, Cer.) 1. Having much Re! 


plump, muſculous. All Erhiopes are e and plump Pom. 2. 
Pulpous, plump, with regard to fruits. I hefe falt ht hin e 
«ugh, ; 


Fuit'Ta [lene Sax.) a place u here the tide comes up. 

Flt'TCitr [of fiecke, Fr. an arrov, | a maker of arcs and bov's, 
Morin.er utes it. ry 

Fit; cutRs company It is probable was as ancie:t a the “ rhyere 
as tu their incorporation. They are gorrrnacd by 2 ird n. 15 
liſtants, and 18 on the livery, Their enfigns acmorlal of cal we 4 
chev;on be ween 3 arrows. 5 

Flew, part. paj/. [of to feet] ſcimmed, deprived of e crew. 
Flet mil';. Bortimer. | 

10 Firs, werb next. [ylenean, Sax.) to ſs.im, to float. 

1 LET I FELROUS tier, of fetus, weeping, and /erc, Lat. to bear] 
cauling weeping. 

Fieurt'T1t, or Fi:uroxNE'tr. Sec Proxy. 

 Fitvro'xs [in cookery | une tart: or push of pattry-worl:, for gar 
niſhing diſhes, | - 

Flev'xxy. See Foxy. | 

FLew, prez. of to fly. Ser To Fry. 

FLlew, or Fiut, fab. a ſmall fort of ff:ing net; alſo th: large 
chaps of a deep mouthed hound. j}ianmer ufes ft. 

FLeweo, adj. [of rar] chipped, mouthed. 

My hounds arc bred out of te dhartan kind, 
So flew'd, ſo ſanded. Std,, care. 

FiExa"tr vous { fexanimus, of frxim, fup. of feds, J at. to bend] 
having power to change the diſpulition of the mand ; allo caly to be 
overcome by perſuaſion ard entreaty. | 

FLexa"s1wousNEss [of Hex. mont] flexibl-nc% of mind or diſpo- 


FLexiBi'LiTY, or FI EXIL EN ESS | fexibilitas, Lat. flexibilire, Fr. 
Helſibulita, It.] 1. Pliantneis, aptneſs to Lend or yield. 2. uuns to 
be perſuaded, facility, compliance. Rather to crr by too mec nxt - 
Eility than tuo much perverieneſs. Harmon. 3. Duc lin, u a, 
blenets. The flexibleneſs of the former part of a man's ave. Ie. 

FLEXIBLE [ fexibile, It. fextbilis, Lat.] 1. Eity to bnd, poll. le 
to be bent, not brittle. Ihe ttaik harder and Its Zuse than but ue. 
Bacon. 2. Pliant, a term app.icd to bodies that {.c Capable or 4 
bent, or changed from their natural form and d. ration. 3. Not in 
exorable, not rigid, complying. A man of great feverity av e 
flexible to the will of the people. Bacon. 4. Luctile, nancy, 
Tender and flexible years. Lace. 5. hat inay be alapted i n 
rious forms and purpoſes. A principle more fexitle to heir prope 
Roger:. | 

FLlt'x1LE, adj. | flexilis, Lat.] pliant, eaſily bent by any power cr 
impulſe. Every fei wave. Tn 

Fur xiox [Hei, Lat 1. The act of bowing or bending, a dou 
ble, the part bent, a joint. A ſinuous pipe that may have tone tour 
fexions. Baton, 2. A turn towards any quarter. A fern or call o. 


bene. | 

 Frrxor Carſi Radialis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the u. 
which ariſes from the inward protuberance of the toad Lune, ard 
i. inſerted into the upper part of the os metaca: pi. | 

FLexor Carpi Ulnaris, Lat. [1n anatomy} a muſcle of the win, 
ariſing tendinous from the inner protuberance of the hamerus, wit. 
the ficxor radialis, and alſo from the upper and outward part ot 
the ulna, and running along under the liva;nemum anzulere, it i» 1. 
ſerted into the — of the firſt row of the carpus. 

Fur'xor Pollici: Pedis longus, Lat. {in anatomy | a muſcle of tie 
great toe, which is a direct antagoniſt to the extenior Jong» ; r . 
oppoſite to it from the back part of the fibuls, and is inferted 22, 
the upper end of the ſecond bone of the great toe oa tie under 
kde: 


Fisxoz 


FLI 


Frrxor prom: © due? ( Pollicis, Lat. (in anatomy] a large, 
fleſhy muſcle, which ariſe: n the bones of the ca pus and os meta- 
carpi of the middle ner; whence it patie> to its inſertion partly to 
the oſſa ſefamoidea of tee H internode, and partly to the firit 
bone of the thumb. | 

Fl t xn fertit true bie. Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the 
thumb, having a ta vnd be hming, 472. the upper from the out- 
ward knob of the ndert bone, and the lower from below the up- 
per part of the radivs, arid thence it proceeds till implanted in the up- 
per part of the th1-d bone of the thumb. 

Firxor Halli brevis, Lint. Cin anatomy] a muſcle of the great 
toe, erifing from the middle of the cuneiform bone, it is ſhort, thick, 
and fleſliy, ſeemingly two, and running over the termination of the 
peronæus, has a double iaſertion into the offa ſeſamoidea. 

Fi.+x0# /ecrndi Jute ft Drgetorum Pedis, Lat. in anatomy] a muſ- 
cle of the leser tun that hring: from the lower and inner part of the 
os caleis, and har its four tendons implanted at the upper part of the 
ſecond bone of cach leiſer toe. 5 

Fi k xo ere lter nei Digitorum Pedis, Lat. [in anatomy] a maſcle 
of the leſſer toc that ſprings from the back part of the tibia, aud is 
inſerted into fur tendons, which march through the holes of the ten- 
dons of the perturatus pedis, and are let into the third bone of each 
toe. 

Fut xvo“ sir [ Frxuafitar, Lat.] erookedneſs. | 

Fir'xvo-t [Li, Lat.] winding in and out, crooked. See 
Fi» xvous. ED 

Fr: xxo. adj. [of f-xvs, Lat.) 1. Having turnings and windings. 
"The refrained Fexur rivulets of corporeal things. DH. 2. Bend- 
ing, not rat nt, not ſteady, variable. "The fexw:us burning of flames. 
Barr. 

Fur xvet [ fexara, Lat.] 1. The it of bending or bowing. His 
legs are for neceffity not *rxnre. Shakeſpeare. 2. The direction in 
which any thing is bent. The er2-- of the joints of our arms. Ray. 
3. The joint, the part bent. The Frrure of his navel. Sardys. 4. 
Servile c;:ine*, mtan compliance or vbiequiouſneſs. Flexure and low 
herds. Stakeſprare. | . 

Jo Fricke, wer new. ( rhecenan, Sax. fligheren, Du.] 1. To 
have a flitt ring motion. Fu £12 on her nett. Dryden. 2. To 
Putter as a bird. | 

Flicrirtre pre. nf. f. der] fluttering with the wings, as 
a bird; alſo ficering and lawghng icornſully. 

Frier rat, of Stivs THwrteTr, the game called ſhorcl- 
board. | 

tr "of a wariner's compa +] that part on which the 32 points 
are drawn, and to which the needle is faſtened underneath. 
| Fri M . One that runs away. 2. That part of a ma- 

chine which by being put into à more rapid motion ſets the reſt a go- 
ing ; as in a jack. 

Fiiaur (lehr. Sax. kliurht, Du. bucht, Ger. faite, Fr] 1. An 
eſcape from dunger. the act of Sving away of a fugitive, criminal, or 
vanquiſhed perſon. 2. Removal to another place. She to the Latian 
palace tonk her fight. Dryden. 3. The act of uſing wings. He fo 
ſwift and nimble was of fight. Spriſer. 4. Removal from place to 
place by meuns of wings. The fowls ſhall take their gt away to- 

ther. 2 Haran. 5. A number, flock, or company flying; as of 
Birds. The infinite igt of birds. Bacon. 6. A volley, as much 
as is diſcharged at once; as of arrows, Sc. 7. A ſprightly ſally 
of the ſoul, 8. Heat of imagination. Some of his fights. Pope. 
. The ſpace paſt by flying. 10. Excurſion on the wing. The 

higheft „ of folly. Tillo!fm. 11. The power of flying. I ſhot 
Mi, fellow of the ſelt ſame fig/t. Shakeſpeare. ( 

Fitdut {ia meltivg lead ore} a ſuvitance which flies away in the 
ſmoat. 

FiiGuT of a Stair Cafe, the ſtairs from one landing place to an- 
other. | | 

Cajm's Fi. a compaſs of ground, ſuch as a capon might fly 
over, due to the eideſt of ſeveral brothers in dividing the father's ef- 
ſects, when there is no principal manor in a lordſhip. | 

Pi'cnry [of fight] 1. Fleeting, nimble, ſwift. 

The f:ighty purpoſe never is O ertook, | 
Unleſs the deed go with it. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. Wild, full of imagination, having extravagant ſallies of fancy. 

Fine, ach. [of this word I know not any original, and ſ uſpect 
it to have crept into our language from the cant of manufacturers. 
74:4) 1. Limber, thin, flight of texture. 2. Mean, being with- 
Cut ſpirit or force. Fumf lines. Pee. . : 
 Furſoorers {of ene limberneis, thinneſs without ſufficient ſtiff 
„et or ſubſtance. | 

To Frixcn, verb ren“. prob. of plicce pian. Sax. or of Hing, En. 
ener-] 1. 4 ſtart, to flinch from any ſuffering or undertaking, to 
du back frum pain or danger. Nor did they finch from duty for 
ter of danger. South. 2. In Shakeſpeare] to fail. | 

If 1 break time or fac in prop | 
Of what I ſpoke, un tied let me die. Shakeſpeare. 
Fiixcurr ſof finxch] he who flinches, ſhrinks, or fails in any 


mater. 


Fut'xcntxg, drawing back ſrom by reaſon of apprehenſion of dan- 


zer; alſo a flirting the nail of the middle finger ſlapped from the 
ehumb. | 
_ Fri'xpres, ſmail and thin pieces, ſhivers, &c. 5 
Fo Frixg, irr. werb act. fung, pret. and part. p. 0 ” 

prob. of ple an, Sax. to fly or — Goth. to caſt. for Landy — 
Figo, Lat. Stirner; according to others from ing; ſo to fling is to ſet 
411/28] 1. To throw or caſt from the hand. 2. To hurl, to dart, to 
call with violence. 

He among 

A thouſand hips like Jove his light'ning fung. Dryden. 
3. To ſcatter. Ev'ry beam new tranſient colours flings. Pope. 4. To 
rive by violence. Would expel the waters out of their places with 
ſach violence as to fig them among the higheſt clouds. Burnet's 
/ heyy. 5. To move forobly. The apartments to be flung open. Ailliſon. 
„ o cet, to diſmiſs. Fling away ambition. Shakeſpeare. 7. To 
21 reproach. Fling but the appearance of dil;onour on it. Ada ſon. 


ſide or half o 


FLO 


8. To force into another condition; properly a u, Sorets eg 
tune into baſeneſs Fong. Spenier. g. 7. fins down; to den ol U. ty 
ruin. 10. To fing ; to baffle in the chace, ta defeit of a res 
Too we'l acquainted with the chace to be furg oF by any falte e. 
or doubles. Audi an. LEI 55 

To Frixc, verb nent. as, To ſing lil. @ Com ecken of horſe, 
1 To raife only one leg, and to give a blow with t. [his 1:1; 
them wince and {ing. Tilla. 2. To fing aut; to grow unit 
2 From the act of an angry horſe that ta: ws Ct 1. 
egs. 

a Duncan's horſes 
Tern'd wild in nature, broke their falls, fg ent Sho! ron: 

Fiixe, ſub. [from the verb] 1. A throw, à call. 2. \ gde. 2 
contemptuous or infol.nt remark. Has his fing at the poor M dA 
pair. Addiſon. | 

Frixcte [of fins] 1. He who throws. 2. He who jcer-. 

Fr. iv [with horſemen] is the fiery action of an uv; kore, 
or a kicking with the hind- lege. 

Frier ſpline, Sax. flinta, Su. ue, Gr.] 1. A hard. livid, or 
black pebble. A ſemi pellucid tone, compoſed of cry Hl debaſed. 
of a blackiſh grey, of one ſimilar and equal jubilance, fic hon 
veins, and naturally inveſted with a whitiſh cruſt. It is well known 
to ſtrike fire with ſtcel. It is uſeful in glak-making. H7/{. 2. Any 
thing eminently or proverbially hard, e 

Your tears a heart of fine 

Might tender make. Spor/er, : 

Flix 1 — Sax. ] See FLyxT. A certain idol of the ancient 
Britons, ſo called becauſe he ſtood in a flinty place. 

FLixT-Ca3TLE, an old town and cattle in north-wal-s, which 
gives name to Flintſhire. It is fituated on the river Dee, 10 miles 
eaſt of St. Aſaph, and ſends one member to parliament. The coun- 
ty of Flint alſo ſends one member. 

Fir'xrTy (of plingicz, Sax. 1. Full of flints. Flints in Huy 
ground. Baca. 2. Made of flint, 1 i fauty rock... 
Dr-der. FE: Being of the nature of flint, f heart, crucl, incx- 
orabie. Flirty Tartar's boſom. Shakeſeare. | 
Fir, a fort of drink among ſailors, made of beer, genera, bran- 
dy or rum, and ſugar. Dennis uſe it. | 

Fui'epaxT, at. [a word of 10 great authority, prob. deri-ed from 
fip-fap. * ated, 1. Namble-tongued, moveable; it is only uſed of 
the act o ſpeaking. I 2. Pert, talkative, brit. Avay with 
fiijpant epilogues. Thom. 

Fli'epaxTLy, adv. [of figpant] in a prating, flowing manner, 
briſkly, pert'y. | 
4 LIPPANTNESS [of iſpant] nimble-torguednes, briftncſs, pert- 
neſs. 

To Fruit, verb af. {Skinner thinks it formed from the ſour] 1. 
To throw any thing with a quick, vibrating motion. Flirts from hi. 
cart the mud in Walpole's face. Swift. 2. Lo move any thing with 
quickneſs. To kiſs your hand or fit your fan. ,t. 

To Frikr ar, verb newt. 1. Io banter or jeer at one, to gibe 
2. To run about coatinually, to be fluitering and unſteady. 

FLixT [from the verb] 1. A quick vibratory motion. Jn unſurl- 
ing the fan are ſeveral little fires and vibrations. dior. 2. A fed. 
den trick or flight. 

Have licence to pl 5 

At the hedge a flit. Per Jehnſeu. 
3. A 2 young hulicy ; as a fd, or a fir! fill. Several 
firts about town. Halli an. 

Fli'sTiNG, part. [of to fert] throwing out ever and anon; al., 
bantering or jecriag by flirts. ET 

FLixTa'TI0x {of firt] a quick fprighily motion; a cant wrt 4 
among women. A very agrecable flirtation air. Pepe 

To Frir, verb naut. [from to fleet, or from firiter, Dan. to te- 
move] 1. To fly away; in a paſſive form. Ar latt it t is. *peri/e 
A dreadful ſlorm away is fit. Spenſer. 2. To remove, to nagrow | 
Scotland it is ſtill uſed for removing from one place to another at qui? 
ter day or the uſual term; Spenſer has it in the patlive form. Ie ta- 
fitted life does win. The fouls of men departing this Ie did 77 Gur 
of one body into ſome other. Hooker. 3. Jo flutter, to ore 68 the 
* to remove from place to place. The fitting bird. O . 
4. To be unſtable or fluctuating. Fitcing air. Dar. | 
b ns adj. [of feet] ſwift, quick. Two darts exceeding #7. 
Ser PF 

7 LITCH ns. fiy:ac, Du. flocke, . le, Fr. Sinner} tur 
a hog falted and cured. He accompanies the precio! 
with a flixch of bacon. Addi/in. | 

To Frirk, N. C. verb neut. [y litan, Sax. ] to ſcold or bras. 

Fritze, a rag or tatter. | 

Fii'rTretr Menue flieder - muis, Du. firder-mauſ;, Ger.} a bot. 

FLiTTiNG, fabf. ple, ſcandal} an offence or fault. Tao tc! 
leſt my fittings. Pſaims. 

FrirTixc, or FiLiTTERING, part. a7. [of to fit, which fee} te- 
moving from place to place, a term prope: ly applied to a hore, wits 
being died to a ſtake, eats up all the graſs that is round about hun 
within the compaſs of bis - — | 3 

Flix, ſubſt. [corrupted from ] down, foft hair. III. . 4 
breath blows her H up as ſhe lics. Dryden. 

Flix Weed, an herb. 

Fi.1x-woop. See HepGr-wusTarD. ; 3 

To FLoar, werb neut. [A ter, Fr. flatuare, It. flitar, Sp. oH , 
— 1. To ſwim on the turface of the water Men being vv tos 
and ſunk, do ff-at the ninth day. Brown. 2. Vo move cally and 
without labour in any fluid. I hat feat in air. Dryden. 3. lo pais 
with a light irregutar courſe. Flcating ideas make not deep tet. 
ſions. he. 

To FLoar, werb ach. to cover with water. A gieat town hait 
foated by a deluge. Addiſon. EN; 

FLoar, /ub/t. (from the verb] 1. The act of flowing. the flux; 
oppoſed to the ebb ; now obſolete. Ihe main far and roar uf the 
ſea, Bacon. 2. Any thing fo contrived as to iwim upon tac water. 
A of weeds and ruſhes. L'Ejtrange. 3. The quill or cors. of a 
iiting line which fivims above the water, by which the angler dil- 
| _— 


yours” 


FLO. 


covers the bite of a f. Calling a linte of It into the place her: 
your feat ſwims. Waiter. 4. A level; a provincial and cant wore. 
Eanks are meaſured by the far or floor, which is eighteen icct 
ſquare and one deep. Mortimer. 

Froars [ H. tas, Su.] pieces of timber made faſt together 
raſters, for conveying burdens down a river with a ſtrearn. 

Fro a TA, thule things which float on the fea or great rivers. 

FLo'aTING, part af. {ct to flat, En. H.tant. Fr. finctuans, Lat.] 
ſximming to and fro upon the water. 

Fro r XG, part. af. [in huſbandry] the watering or overflowing of 
mcadows. 

FLoaTING, fart. ad. [of cheeſe] is the ſeparating the whey from 
the milk. 

FLoarixc Bridze, 2 bridge made in the form of a redoubt, with 
two boats covered with plank<. 

Fio'ary, cd. [of fot] ſwimming a top, buoyant. A ſhip if ſhe 
be 1 at). Raleigh. 

FLock [ylocca, Sax. Hr. Fr. of rccut, Lat. a flock of wool, 
Caſaubon's derivation of it ot rn, Gr. icems a little ſtrained] a com- 
p:ny ot ſheep. | 
Frocx [ploce, Sax.) 1. A company, commonly a company of 
birds or beuils. | 

The Z:et of all aſſe Hors elle | 

That live in her. Shakejpeare. | 
2. A compeny of ſheep, as contradiftinguiſied from herds, which are 
of oxen or black cani-c. The liches of the country contuted cniefly 
in FA and paſturage. AA. 3. A body of men. The heatnen 
_ to Nicanor by fcb. 2 Maccabees. 4. { f.ccus, Lat.] a lock 
cf wool. 

Frock Bed, a bed filled with flucks of wool. For a feck bed I 
can ſhear my ſhcep. Dr yder. 

To FLock, verb neat, to aſſemble together, to come in flocks, 
great numbers or comanics. Many young gendemen flock to him. 


Shot. fpeare. 
to whip or ſcourge, 


with 


10 Frog, er af. ¶ fagrmm, Lat. a ſcourge] 
to chaitiſe. The ſchooimaiter's joy is to fog, Hit. 

FLoxc, part. paſſ.. [from to fling] uted by Spenſer. See the 8th 
ſenſe of To LIS G. werb a. | 

Frnop [flyoo, Dan. plod, Sax. vlocbt, Du. flabr, Ger. (tocd, Da. 
ffodb, Su. Flad, Goth. for, Fr.] 1. An inundation, a deluge. Since 
the great f::d. Shakeſpeare. 
not the ebb, not the reflux. 3. The ſwelling cf a nver by rain or an 
inland flood. ITh' ebbs and frod; of Nile. Dawies. 4. A body of 
water, the ſea, a river. From the food unto the world's end. I/ e 

. The catamenia. Eſcape by means of their fcods repelling the 
umours from their lungs. Harvey. 

Flood [with watermen] is when the tide begins to come up, or 
the water to riſe, which they call young flood; the next quarter- 
flood, the next half-ſiood, — the next full-tide, or flill, or high 
water. | 

Young Froob, the time when the water begins to riſe in the 
river. | 
Io Froop, werb ac. [from the ſubſt.] to 

deluge. Meadows are floeded. Mos timer. 

FLoop-caTE [of „ed and gete} a kind of gate or ſhutter, by 
which the courſe of the water is incloſed or opened at pleaſure. I he 
cataracts or fad. gates of heaven being opened. Burnet's Theory. 

Frook of an Anchor [pfiug, Ger. a plough] that part that takes 
hold of the ground. 

Fr oor [flon, plone, and plepmz, Sax. fioer, Du. flutr, Ger.] 
1. The area or ſurface of a room, the pavement, that part on which 
one treads. A pavement is always of ſtone; the for of wood or 
ſtone, Johnſen. 2. A ſtory or flight of rooms. 

He that building ſtays at one | 
Flor or the ſecond, hath erefed none. B. 7obrſcr. 

To FLook [elderen, Du. cr of plone, Sax.] to cover the bottom 

with a floor. | os 


cover with waters, to 


Flop {in a ſhip] ſo much of her bottom as ſhe reſts on when ſhe - 


lies on ground. 15 
Ft oon, . {from floor] the bottom, the floor. The Hering 
is a kind of rei plaſler made of brick. Audiſon. | 
To Fror, verb ac. {from flap] to clap the wings with a noiſe, 


to play any thing with a noiſy motion. A huge flepping kite. L E- 


runde. 
4 Fio'sa, Lat. the goddeſ- of flowers. She is painted in a manile 
of va ious colours, with a garland of flawers. 
FL Kal, adj. [ fraits. of frris, the gen. of flos, Lat. a flower] 
. to Flora, or to flowers. Celebrated ſports and fra play. 
9%. 


FLorar Games [in France] a ceremony beginning on May day 


with a folemn maſs. muſic, Sc. at which the corporation attend, 
and poems are rehearſed every day ; the magiſtracy give a magnificent 
treat, and adjudge the prizes, which are the rewards of three eifterent 
compoſitions, . a poem, an eclogue, and an ode, which are a 
violet, an eglantine, and a panſy of gold, each a cubit high, worth 
15 piſtoles a- piece. 

Fron Lia, Lat. a feaſt and ſports in honour of Flora, who hav- 
ing lett a certain ſum of money for the celebration of her birch- day, 
theſe es were celebrated with obſcenities and debaucheries, and 
not only with the moſt licentious diſcourſes, but the courteians beir 
called together by ſound of trumpet, made their appearance naked, 
and entertained the people with abominable poſtures. 

Fro'ramour 15 fes amis, Lat. or Hur d amour, Fr. i. e. the 
flower of love] a kind cf flower. 

FronkE Radlate {in botanic writers] with a radiated flower, or ſuck 
as is like rays. 


FLozez', or Flo'x EY, the ſcum of boiled glaſtum or woad, dried 


and beaten to powder; a blue colour uſed in painting. 
Fro'rxtn [lo named, ſays Camden, becauſe made by Florentines] 
a gold coin of king Edward III, in value 6s. 
 Fulo'rexce, an archbiſhop's ſee, and city of Italy, on the river 
Arno, in Tuſcany, 45 miles eait of Leghorn, Lac. 43? 3o' N. Long. 
120 157 E. It is one of the moſt elegant cities in Italy, has an uni - 


— 


„ 


2. The flow or the flux of the ride; 


FLO 


verſer. and is Go miles in circaraterer ce, Ie g nn, tei 0 
ard <uroBnoes in tne grand Quke's | v de, ate HE Ae ten 0: 
veliers. 


Florin Ti x, a town of Chanrurn ia France, 28 miles louch- 
well of Irons. 1 

FLozrxTIte [in paſiry} a fortot tact or pudding hre. d in a bt 

Fi-RENTINE Dlartie, 2 jOrt of wuLlc, e rows: i wich 1:15 2 
ſent buiiage natur ie, called who ] din me. 8 

FT.oatxiixre, nave of Flcnce. 

Fro'xkEs. Lat. flowers. Tuus, 

Froxes [with chemiſts] are the noi fubiil parts of a ſuvflarce i 
parated from tor groner by ſubliwatton. 

FLuRET, or robe (with burzvilts] 1. Is a Vette tube expanded 
at the top. utnally diwided ine fre ſeghaents, ond fitting upon the 
e.nbrro of a ſingle fend. Funn te inner part of the A vet -acile Gro 
Cluves, whica unmrg to tac inne: nat ot the Noret together form a 
ſheath ; from the en bryon of the ü. ah arifes a big, : Hrxed he, 
which palies through we heath, 2. [ Jt vrede, 17.4 A l niüper- 
ect hñower. 

Frost couous . Ari core: of far is, den. of e, ? our, and co - 
c, Lat. to drci] h. ving the tap tull of cr al ed with fer 

Fro'arp { fiorito, It. f. ride, Sp. of Gigs, I at.] 1. Flourifiing 
or adorned with flowers, productive. ot flowers. 2. Bricht in colour 
fiuihed with red. Cur beauty when mo Y nd 1 ive: Tacky: - x 
Splendid, embelliſhed, brill. ant wich ornανννUts. 
and bgurative way is for the paſions. Ir ier. 

Foz Decor {in muſic] See Fig,, Dent. 

Fon DO , a difcourſe fell of rictoricil fv. os. 

Fron m Sree, Ste Flontu Diiccar/e. 

Fro. a name frit given by the Spaniards to alt tut part of 
Nori Ameirca, wiuch les to the werb aged ef the pulpl of eco. 
But all that retains the name of | jorkla at prelent, is the pc.anula 
between the Britith colony of Conia, ard Car- Florida. 

Frormbity (of Heri tren ts © chleur. Flower uſcs it. 

_ Fro'rinitss ſor Hiri 1. Freſhnet of colour. 2 Fulneſs of 
rhetorical flou ers, e:obulnlirent, on biuious or atected ot ue of 
ſtyle. Boyle uſes it. | 7 

FLo'ritte, Lat. [in butanic ann] producing 25 ers. 

FLogi'Fironts [(% ier, of Ari, ger. uf for, a dez, ard te, 
Lat. to bear] bezting towers. | : 

FLORIFEROUVEN? 5, flower-bearing quality, 

FioRt Giekovs (forigor Lat.] carving or bearing flowers. | 

Frost GUM, Lat. [of Hr es. L- ere, and J, L. at. to collect} a 
collection of choice pieces, contutuioe the felt of their kind. 

FLro's:s, Fr [ori vo, It. fern, SP. | a coin brit mide by the FI 
rentines, that of Gernany is in volue 25. 44. thit of Spain 4 a 
that of Paicruo and Sicily 25. 64. that of Hollard 25. 4:14: 1 

Fro'risT [ frurific, br. forifta, It] one who delights in and i; 
killed in flowers, one who cultixates floviers. Thomſon uſe: it. 

Fro'roox [ure n. i'r.) a border of fligwer work. 

FLo'ruLtexr { firalentas, Lat.] fiowry or blofeming, full 31 
flowers. 

 FLo'ry ſ in heraldry} or four de {i/e, or, as it is com only written. 
fixer de luce, 5 a ctols tower, is a crots with flower de luce, at :he 
ends. 

Fo, Lat. a flower; as | 

Fos Aris, Lat {with chemiſts] braf doner; 2 compoſition that 
conlifts of ſmall grams of braſs ke ail. ford, which arc ſepalated 
from its body, u hen hot b:ats is quench in ter. 

Fros Frementiraz, Lat. [with botanifte] a flower called blue- 

e. | 

F1os fin botanic writing] a flower, as to the diferent kind: fee 
under their proper articles. | 
_ Fro'seutovs [| fijealas, Lat.] confiltine of Ayers, having the na- 
ture or form of flowers. 14 dry and fiaculoa: cont,” Proceeg. 

FLo'TA, Sp. [with de Spaujards} the plate ilect, which they ſend 
every vear to ſome part of the Well Indies. 

FLo'TaGEs, are iucit twings as are floating on the ſurfce of the ſea 
or great rivers. | | 

"Co Fuo're, verb a. to f:im. Tuſſer uſes it. Sec To Fricty, 

Fro'rsox, or FLo'rzam [pleorean, Sax.) any thing loſt by hip- 
wreck, which lies floating on the top of the water, their with jer;om 
and lagan, which fee, are given to the lord admiral by lis letters pa- 
tent. 

FLo'rtex Milk [part. pafſ. of to fete] fleet or ſ:immed milk. 
Skinner uſes it. | | 

FLouk, or FLook [of an anchor; ploce, S2x.] that part of it that 
is barbed and taketh hold of the ground. Sce FI. 

Jo Frouxcx, verb nut. [rrob. of plouſicn, Du] 1. To lunge, to 
roll about, to move with violence, to ſtruggle or daſh in the water. 
Flaum es in the waves. Hidin. 2. lo move with weight and tumult. 
Six flouncing Flanders mates. Pricr. 3. lo move with paionate 
commotion, to be in a toſs or fue with anger. You neither fume, 
nor fret, nor flaurce, Swift, 

To FLou:ice, verb ad. to adorn wih a flounce or pucker. She 
was founced and furbelow'd. Add:/or. 

FLovxcs [from the verb] any thing ſewed to the garment in a 
pucker, fo as to {well and ſhake. „ mutlin fource made very full. 
Pope. | 

Flav'vorx flynder, Nan.) a well known flit fiſh. 

10 FLou'xbtr, rb cut. hom flewice or flours r] to ſtroggle 
with violent and irregular motions, as a horſe in the mize. Dee 
ſunk by fornd'rirg in the mud. Dryden. 

FLov NERING, fart. act. (of to frunter) ruſtling or mal ing a noi 
with its fall, ſtruggling violently in the mire. M 

Flrovs [Hur de farine, Fr. fis farine, Lat.] the fine part of 

nd corn. | 

Frou {in geography] a city of the Lyonois, in Franc, 45 m.!e; 
ſouth of Clermont. 

To FLous, «cb a2. to ſprinkle with flour of meal. 

To Fro'urisn [ fewer, Fr. forive, It. forecer, Sp. of © rev, I | 
1. Lo be proſperous, to be in repute, vogue or cite . To bem 
vigour, not to fade. The 8 ſhall L wc a Palm tres. 


Plans. 
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F alu. z. To uf: ſlorid language, to ſpeak with copiou and amb:- 
tious 3 of ftiyle. To fhuris ina copious harangue and diffuſive 
Ay le. Harti. 4. To deſcibe various figures by interlecting lines, to 
play in irregular motions. 
Impetuous ſpread, | . 
Ihe ſteam and 9 friſt o'er his head. Pope. 
5. To boalt, to vaunt. 6. [In muſic} to play ſome prelude. 
To Frova:su, verb aft. 1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. 
With ſhadowy verdure f:uri/5'd high. Fenton. 2. To adorn with f- 
of needle-work. 3. To work with a needle into figures. Bottoms 
of thread cloſe wound up, which with a good needle perhaps may be flou- 
1 into large works. Bacon. 4. To move any thing in quick circles 
or vibrations by way of ſhow or triumph. Flouri#'d their ſnakes and 
toſs d their flaming brands. Craſhaw. g. To adorn with embelliſh- 
ments of ſtyle, to ſer off with eloquence, ambitiouſly diffuſive. Ihe 
labours of Hercules, four;/'d with much fabulous mauer. Bacon. C. 
To adorn, to grace in general. 
The juſtice of your title 
Doth fourihh the deceit. Thateſpeare. 
To Flouxisu {in writing} is to adorn writing with ornamental 
Strokes, Sc. performed wo/ante mann. 
To Fiovaisn Colcars [in military affairs] is to diſplay them. 
Frouxi5n [from the verb] 1. Anornament in diicourte or witing, 
a diffuſive copiouſneſs, a far fetch d embelliſkment. Rhetorical A- 
 riſhes. More. 2. Bravery, beauty. 
"Fac flouriſh of his fober youth 
Was the pride of naked truth. Craſt atv. 
3. Figures formed by lines curiouſſ- or wantonly 
cther. 
Brie. 
Froversn {in architecture] a flWer-work. 
Fovsisu [indifcouricj a boat, a brag, a vaunt. | 
Frouvnisu (in mu c] a prelude. 5 Fo. 
Fiov'arsutk [of one that is in his prime or in high prof- 
perity. Not the greatuit Furie can equal him in pow'r. Chap- 


intcrſeting each 
The neat characters and fan of a bivic curioutly printed. 


Flor'aHννjã a, fer“. a2. [of to fri) bring in the prime proſ- 
perous, being in vogue of eiicem. IA e in the opinion of the 
world. D. den. = : 

To Four, vb a3. flurten, Du. f2rwe, Triſie. Mer. Caf. derives 
it of gau, Gr. to conten mn or corn] to mock or jeer, to treat with 
gibing conteapt. Phillida Hu me. I alten. | 

To Fiovr, erb next. to prattite mockery, to behave with contempt. 
Nature hath given us wit to h at fortune. Shakeſpeare. 

Frovr {fromthe verb] a mock, a word or act of contempt. Was 
there never a / xt or dry blow given. Bacon. 

Fuor itn (from out} one who Routs or jeers. 

FLov'TixG, fri. ad. [of to fleut} mocking, jeeri with ſcorn 
or diſdain. | | 

To FLouw, wrb neut. {pleopan, Sax. flocnen, Floryen, Du. vieſſen, 
II. Ger. e, Lat.] 1. Lo pour in as water from the ſra into a river, to 
riſe; oppoſed to ebb. This river hath thrice f-2v'd, no ebb between. 
Shatefp-are. 2. To run or ipread as water. Endleſs tears fow down 
in ſtreams. S*:ift. 3. To run; oppoſed to waters that ſtand. 
| Wich oſier floats and ſtanding water ſhow 

Of maſſy ſtones make bridges if it fow. Dryden. | 

4. To melt, to be liquified. Oh that the mountains might fow down 
at thy preience. Haiab. 4. To proceed, to iſſue. That which f 
from ſpeculation. South. 5. To run or glide ſmoothly without aſpe- 
rity. Floteing eloquence. Hakexwill. G. Towrite ſmoothly, to ſpeak 
volubly. Virgil is ſu cet and fing in his hexameters. Dryden. 7. 
To abound, to be crowded. The dry ſtreets fow'd with men. 
Chapman. 8. To be copious or full. Flowing cups. Shakeſpeare. 9. 
To hang looſe or waving. A flowing — of green ſilk. 


fader. 


Mortimer. | 

Flow {from the verb] 1. The riſe of water ; oppoſed to the ebb. 
The f.xs and motions of theſe ſeas. Broun. 2. A ſudden plenty. 
An accidental fv of ſpirits or a ſudden tide of blood. Pore. 3. A 
ſtream of eloquence, volubility of tongue. A of words. Seurh. 

It Flows South [with watermen] it is high water when the ſun is 
at that point at new or full moon. | 


It Flows Tide and Half Tide, i. e. it will be half- flood by the ſhore, 
| | 


before it begins to flow in the channel. 
| Ever FLow will habe its ebb. 
The times and fate of men are in a continual fluctuation. Families 
as well as fingle perſons are ſubje to this vicitſitude ; according to the 
Lat. proverb ; Irie funt fortune wices. (The changes of fortune are 
various.) The It. ſay, as we; Ogni floſs ba il jus refiufſo ; and ſo the 
Fr. Tout fix a ſon reflux. a a 1 | 
FLower [eur, Fr. for, Tt. fir, Sp. „Port. f, Lat. (amon 
botaniſts) is variouſly 2 24 Tas thoſe fine — 
laured leaves, which are called the petals, others reſtrain it to ſignity 
the organs of generation ; the proper fignification of it ſeems to be the 
organs of generation with their coverings] 1. The part of a plant 
which coutains the feeds. 2. An ornament or embelliſhment. Ex- 
cellent Hl r of rhetoric. Hakexwel/, 3. The prime, the fiowriſhing 
part. In flower of age you periſh for a ſong. Pepe. 4. Ine meal 
or edible part of corn. The bread I would have in fever, fo as it 
might be baked. Spenſer. 5. The quinteſſence or moſt valuable pat 
of any thing. The choice and foxver of all things. Hooker. > G. That 
which is moſt diſtinguiſhed for any thing valuable. He is not the 
fawer of courteſy. Sbateſpeare. 
It is the beſt Frowek in his Garden, that is, his beſt dependance. 
We ſay likewiſe ; | | 
1 „ 4, whegh mira 
o FLowTER, werb neut. „Lat. f-wrir, Fr. fiorire, It. florecer, 
Sp.] 1. To produce or 2 — to be in * 2. of wr 
to be in the prime. When fowwered my youthful ſpring. Spenſer. 3. 
To froth, to ferment, to mantle, as drink, Sr. That beer did 
Aonter a little. Bacon. 4. To come as cream from the ſurface. Iheſe 
few obſervations which have fewered off, and are as it were ths 
burniſhing of many ſtudious aud contemplative years. Milton. 


Spec- 
To Frow, verb ad. to overflow, to deluge. To fl the ground. 


F L O 

To Fraur- „a th den with ige! or ore. 

Frowaas {with chetnit! are the r iet r : ts of drt de 
which rite by hre to the to of velicis mage vn perp-ir reccive t 
as the flowers ct benjamin, z LL ur. Oe. | 

Amen, Flower Leeni. Lat.] ſuch zs hang 
lou:, like the juli or catkin>, 7 rurngfirt. ud 

Apetaleas Frowen [ fla, et,”. Lat.] is ſuch as want the fe 
loured leaves, called petala. 

. Cu fariſerm Ficwen . cem, Lat J luc Zou er a; 13 
in the thape of a bell. 

Corr TLownk [ for car; phoptiens L. a: 
of a gilliſiou er or carnauon 

Cern. Flora { fs con ſitu, Lat.] à compind Rower, which 
conliſts of many floſculi. 7il nan but one Hoger. i vithcr died 
or diſcoidal, that is, het flott uli arc fer together b clots, thick and 
even, as to make the furtace of the flower pinin and Rat. which there 
fore, becauſe of its comprund fern, will be lie a dittus; whicl 
dil is ſoinetimes radiated, when there are a lou of ret ila flandu. 
round in the diſt, like the points of a Nur. , zn the mari ria, Ch. 
mzm<c)um, Sc. and tomoctmes naked, haviro ng tech raciatcd keaves 
round the limb of n. dt, 4 in the tengeetuttl. 

Cormmulated Frowers [e corrice/att, I. t.] are ſuch hollow 
floucte, as have on their vpper part a bud of ſpur or little horn. as the 
linaria, delphinum, Ec. ud the corntculune or calcar, is alu ass im- 
per vious at the top os point, ; 

Crucirorr: Froxth L crauformic, Lat.] a flower that repreſents 
tlie form of a cross. | 

Cucurbitacerus Frou . is one that reſembles the flower of che 
gourd, or has the lame conformation with it. | 

D cu, or Diſceidel Frowtrs, are thoſe whoſe floſculi or little 
flowers are ſet together ſo «loſe, thick and even, as to make the ſur- 
face of the flower plain and flat; which therefore, becauſe of its 
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round form, will be like a diſcus or quoit. 


Feernd Frowtn [ for ferwndas] a fruiiful Bower. 


Fiſular Frowtk [Ae fflularir, Lat.] a flower compounded of 


many long, hollow, little flowers like pipes, all divided into large 
Jags at the ends. 

Flifcaleus Fowtse. [ ſos fiſeutcyus, Lat.] a flower compoſed of mary 
little Rowers. | 

Galcated, or Galericu/ote Frower [ fo: gateatus, Lat.] a flower 
that reſembles an helmet or ht. Sec Latlated Frowzn, = 

Imperfet Frowras [ fores imprrſe#i, Lat.] ſuch as want ſome of 
the —— > ongy compute a pertect flower, either petala, ſtamina, a- 
pex, or ſtylus. x | 

Infundibul. form Fuower [Ves irfuntibuliformis, Lat.] a flower that 
reſembles a funnel in ſtiupe. | 

Labiated FLowtz e, la iatus, Lat.] is ſuch as either has but one 
lip only. 1. As in the acanthus and ſcordium, or with two lips, a5 in 
the far greater part of labiated flowers. 2. When the upper lip is 
convex above, and turns the hollow part down to its fellow below, 
and fo repreſents a kind of helmet or monkſhood ; and from thence 
theſe are frequently called galente, galericulate, and cucullate. 2. 
Corniculate flowers: and in this form are the flowers of the lamium, 
and moſt verticillate plants. Sometimes alſo the lamium is entire, 
and ſometimes jagged or divided. | 

minous FLow tr, the flower of leguminous plants, which bear 

ſome reſemblance to a flying butterfly, and thence are called papilio- 
naceous. 
1 Frower [es {iliacens, Lat.] a flower of the lily 


Monepetalons Frower ¶ for monovetalus, Lat.] is ſuch as has the ba- 


dy of the flower all of one entire leaf, though ſometimes cut or divided 


a little way into ſeeming petala or leaves, as in borage, bugloſs, Sc. 

Meanopetalous f:omal:us FLowen [ flos monopetalus anomalus, Lat.] 
an irregular monopetalous flower. | 

Papilionacteus FLOW ER [ fios pajiitoraceus, Lat.] is a flower that re- 
preſents ſomething of the papilio or butterfly, with its wings di- 
played. In theſe the ſtower- leaves or petala are always of a difform 
figure, being four in number, and joined together at the extremities ; 
ſuch are the flowers of thoſe: plants that are of the leguminous kinds, 
as peas, vetches, Ec. | 

erfet FLowers [ fores perfecti. Lat.] are ſuch as have a petala, 
ſtamen, apex, and ſtylus ; and whatever fower wants any of theſe is 
accounted imperfect. Iheſe are divided into t:mpic or compound. 
1. Simple are thoſe flowers which are not compoſed of other 
ſmaller ones, and which uſually have but one fngle fivie. 2. Com- 
pounded, which conſiſt of many floſculi. all making but one Bower. 

Perſenated FlouER [s perjonatur, Lat.] a flower chat tumew bat 
reſembles a mouth. as the ſnap- dragon, toad: flax. 

Planifoliaus FLOwER [ las planito/ius, Lat.] ſuch as 15 compoſed of 
plain flowers ſet together in circular rows round the center, and whoſe 
lace is uſual'y indented, notched, unzven, and jzzged, 2: the hierar- 
chia, ſonchia, &c. 

Polepetaloas Frow er. [s folrpetalur, Lat.] ſuch as has diſtin& 
perala, and thoſe falling of ting!y and not altogether, as the ſeeming 
petala of the monopetalous always do: both n. nopetalous and poty- 
petalous are either uniform or difurm; the former hire their rigur 
and left-hand parts, and che forward and backward parts alitze ; but 
the difform have no fuch regularity. 

Pal. petalous Anomalous Viowtn F flrs polipetatus anmais, Lat.] an 
uTegular polypetalous flower. 

Radiated Fil uu es | ffos radiates, Lat.] a flo er whoſe leaves grow 
in the manner of rays, as the heliotropium, or fun- Houser. 
 Rojaceons Il. Ot UHH, Lat. ] a flower whole leaves grow 
ia the form cf a rote, as the ranunculus, Sc. 

Rotated FOE { flo: ratatus, Lat.] lack v hof flower leaves grow 
Uke the ſpokes of a wheel. 

Semifi/zlar Flower | flor ſemiß inlarie, Lat.] is ſuch an one 
whoſe upper part reſembles a pipe cut off obliquely, as in the ariſo- 
lochia, Sc. | | . 

Spicated FLower [ firs /picatus, Lat.] when the flovers grow thick 
together length-ways at the top of the ſtalk, as an ear of corn. 

Stamineons FLower { fo: /ominens, 1 27.3 a flower tha. only con- 


fats of the calix, with {4h threads, .. 


| Sterile 


FLU 

Orepile Fir owen [| fs flerilis, Lat.] i. e. barren fuer 

I erticallate Frowens, arc ſuch a> arc ranges in fone, rige, 
tays along the ſtems, ſuch as thoſe of hoar-hound, clary, C.. 

Unbeliiferous FlowE A, is one which has ſeveral leaves Luiulr, and 
Ciſpoſed after the manner of a roſe, and whoſe calix becomes a fruit 
of two feeds. 

Flower de luce { fieur di lis, Fr. i e. the flower of light] an iris 
with a bulbous root. It hath a lily flower of one leaf, ſuped like 
that of the common iris. The pointal has three leaves, and the em- 
= turns to a fruit ſhaped like that of the common iris. Milter 


CT 


ifies thirty -four ſpecies of this plant; and among them the Per- 

flower de luce is greatly eſteemed for the ſwertneis and beauty of 

its variegated flowers, which are in perſection in February, or the be- 

ginning of March. The iris is an emblem of the trinity, by reaſon 
of its taree branches, which alto ſignify witdom, faith and proweſs. 

FLo'wERace [of fower] the ſetting of ſeveral forts of flowers to- 

ther in bundles, and hanging tuem up with rings ; allo ftoie of 

owers. 


Frow'eERED, part. paſſ. [of feder] wrought with flowers. 


FLo'weret [ fearettr, Fr.] fee FLoktr. A flower, a imall flow- 
er. With fow'rets crown'd. Dryden. 


_ FroweRGarDEx {of fowwer and garden] a garden in which flow- 
ers chiefly are cultivated. | 

Fio'wrervess [of fte] t. Fulneſs or plenteouſncls of flowers. 
2. Floridneſs of ſlile or ſpecch. | 

Flowerixc, part ff. of to fimcer; which fee | frarart, Fr. 
Fores producens, Lat.] producing or opening into 
ling as drink. 

ou ERK RUS, a plant. 

FLo'wers [in architecture] repreſentations of ſome imaginary flow- 
er, by way of crowning or aniſhivg on the the top of a dome. 

Frowess [in heraldry] have been introduced among other bear- 
rings, perhaps becauſe of them chaplets have been formerly made to 
adorn the heads of men cilcemed for their virtues or meritorious 
Actions. 

Frowrxs 
Ser FrLovrr. 

Frowers [in the animal œconomy] are womens menſes. 

Fiowtry, of or pertaining to, or full of flowers; alſo adorned 
with flowers real or feritious. A forw'ry veſt. Pope. 

FLo'wixG, part ad. [of ts flv, of pleopan, Sax. fluens, Lat.] run- 
ning in a ſtream as «ater, abounding. | | 

Flo'wincLy, «dy. [of fow] with plenty, with volubility. 

Frowx [of fink, Scot ] a flounder ; a fort of flat fith. 

Flows Mert, an herb. 5 | 

Frowx, part. paſſ. of fir, or fee; they being confounded. 1. 
_ Gone away. Fiown to the upper world. Mz/zzz. 2. Puſſed up, ela- 

ted, inflated. Float with inſolence and wine. Milton. 

Flow Szeets [a fea term] a ſhip is faid to fail with flown ſheets, 
when they are not haled home, or cloſe to the block. 

Fuucri'rrrous [ futtifer, of fuctus, a wave, and foro, Lat. to 
bear] bearing or bringing waves. | | 

FLucTrFRAGOUS Ei of futins, a wave, and frango, 
Lat. to break] wave-breaking. | 

Fiucti'ctrous [ fufiger, of fuclut, a wave, and gero, Lat. to 
bear] borne by the waves. | 

FLucT1i'soxous [ fafiſonus, of fufus, a wave, and ſore, Lat. to 
ſound] ſounding or roaring like waves or billows. | 
Fr ucTr'vacous [| fuctivagzs, of fluclus, a wave, and vager, Lat. 
to wander] floating or toſſed on the waves. 

FLu'CTUANT, adj. | fludtzans, Lat.] waving, uncertain. Fludbu- 
ant, wandering humour. L'Efravge. 

To Fru'ctuarte [ futtuare, It. fluctnar, Sp. fluctuatum, ſup. of 
fuctuo, from fuctus. Lat. a wave] 1. To roll too and again; as wa- 
ter in agitation. The f»&uating telds of liquid air. Blackmore. 2. 
To be carried, float or toſs to and fro, as with the motion of the wa- 
ter. 3. To move with uncertain and haſty motion. New part puts 
on, and as to paſſion mov d. fuclaates diſturb d. Miltan. 4. To be in 
an uncertain ſtate, to feel ſudden viciſſitudes. As my eſtate has been 
hitherto of an unſteady and volatile nature, either toſt upon ſeas, or 
fuftuating in funds, it is now fixed and ſettled in ſubſtantial acres. 
Adiijen. 5. To be wavering and unconſtant, or uncertain in mind; 
to be in ſuſpenſe, to be irreſolute. 

8 part. act. [of to fuZzate] floating; alſo waver- 
in mind. 

LucruaTiox, Fr. { fafratio, Lat.] 1. The reci motion 

of the water. The impulſes and ſuctuation of water. Woodward. 2. 
Uncertainty, indeterminate ſtate. Flu&uation of judgment. Boyle. 

Fu. [A word of which I know not the etymology, unleſs it be 
derived from flex, the preter. of to y. Jehrſen] 1. The down or 
ſoft heir of a rabbit. 2. Little feathers or flocks which ſtick to 
cloaths, or may fly in the air. 

Flut, a ſmall winding chimney of a furnace, Cc. to convey air, 
heat, or ſmoke, and carried up into 2 main chimney. | 

FLvt'LLix, an herb, called alſo ſpecdwel. 

F vr { Pfrentia, Lat.] 1. Readineſs of ſpeech, volubility of 
tongue, copiouſneſs. Extemporary vein and feng. K. Charles. 2. 
The quality of flowing, ſmoothnets, freedom from bia ſlincſs. Fu- 
cucy of numbers. Garth, 3. Plenty, abundance ; obſulcte. I hole 
who grow old in firercy and eaſe. Sardys. 

FLEX T; ad. { Huers, Lat.] 1. Flowing, volubile in ſpeech, ready, 
copious. A faent and luxurious ſpeech. Bacen. 2. Liquid. It is 


[in rhetoric] are figures and ornaments of diſcourſe. 


not malleable, but vet is not fucnt, but ſtupified. Bacon, 3. Being 


in flux or motion, fou ing. Motion being a fuenf thing. Ray. 

Fur, ſabfi. a fiream, a running water. To cut tl outrage- 
ous faent. J. Philips. | 

Fre'txTLY, adv. [of f:ert] flowingly, volubly in diſcourſe. 

FLu'txrNess {of fuer) quality or ſtate of flowing eaſily. 

Fivu'tp, adj. [ fluide, Fr. Huis, Lat.] having parts eaſily movea- 
ble or ſeparable, not ſolid. It particles ſlip eatily, and are of a nt 
fize to be agitated by heat, and the heat is big enough to keep them 
in agitation, the body is fa. Nexrton, . 
FLU, fab. 1. A liquid in general. The doctrine of fl. . 
Pa, 2. [In phyfic} au animal juice, as the blood, not the ſolids. 
Ile courſe of the aids. Arlathuct and P e. 


fowers ; alſo mant- 


flow violently. Milk heated to ſuch a degree. doth tudden'y ff. ur: 


are fin. Clean. 
very fluſh in ready. 


ot the gs. 


F I. U 


Ino Ries {with natwalt;} bodies wing Paz 1 e 
tlace, and me wut cf the „ ON HH, iyict put Uf ente. 
uch means WBCY end mne et tete. 

Fru, ut v, of lv NN 5 Ie, It. ute. Fr. far fie, I. : 
the quality of in :. 7. apencts th iow; EINE two $0444 2 
ſkibiluy. Futur go and Avi derrud un the texture of I p 
Barr. Iicat promvies e very mul. NN ines s, f 

Frumwirr, is when te 14 Ct 424 b, 2 in very f 4 
ſmall, arc fo ditpotcd by motion and nge, Mat they Cair coll y ll. dt 
over one another's ſurtaces, all manner of v.avs. : 

Fruit ſtands in direct oppotition to hrmnet ot ſolid iy; and 1. 
diſtinguithed from liquidity and hurnidity. ja that huacidety mple. 
wetting and adhering; thus melled moins, ur, ther, ant won 
ſmoke and flame itſelf, are Fuid bodies, but nut liquid ends, tue. 
parts being actually dry, and hot leaving any tente of mottture. | 

FuUke. 1. A part of an anchor that pucks 
inſect. : 

Fiu'mixost 
full of rivers. 


, 2 . . N 
FLuU'uneRY, a kind of ſood made by congulation of wheat Tons ot 


into the ground 2. 4a 


» dj. [| famin in, u. , gen. of ſumer, J. at. a 11. , 


of oatmeal. Locke ules it. 


FiuxG, pres. and part. pal. of fing. Ser To Firs. 

FL uon, Lat. a flux, a courle or Uream, 2 fluid tte, Ay 
which kcep liquors in a r. Newton. 5 

Fl voa Albrs, Lat. [in medicine] the coamunio. 
have ſaid, * a diſeaſe called the wires.” 

Fi cor Uterixzs, Lat. [with phyſicians} the catawen\4. 

Fueok [in phyſics, Sc.] the flate of a body, lich K bf on 
hard and ſolid, but is now by fuſion or fire reduced int u fate wi 
fluidity. | 

Fi vox rs, Lat. the catamenia. 

Ficores, Lat. [with natutaliſts] ſpars, 4 fort of flones fun n 
mines and guarries, which at firſt ſight reſemble gems, bring ci di- 
vers colours and ſhapes. 8 

Fi u'nK T. 1. A ſudden guſt of wind, a haſty blaſt. The hoat won 
overſet by a ſudden furry. Gu t. 2. Hurry, a violent chan » 
dion. 85 
To Fr var, to throw out, as ſpittle oue of the mouth. Thi, an.! 
the ſubſla::tive are commor!, u ritten fire ; which fe. 

Flur r [prcb. of florre, Du. a fo. ] a ſotry weack or worm @: ; 
a jill Art. | 

To Frusu, verb nent. (flurſen, Du. to Cow, fus, Fux, Fr.] 3. 


1 Ricuil rat lier 


a. 
S347 


and run over the vellel. Raz. 
I makethcm to fb | 
Each ow! out of his buſh. B. Y. | 
3. To feel a glowing in the skin, to have a colour in the tace by a 
udden aillux of blood. The fedden /4 and contution of a bulk. 
Cher. 4. To thine: obtutete. A Bute of fire that A in bs 
beard. Sperjer. | 

To Frusn, verb a. 1. To redden, to make of a high colour. 
Faces fiuf.'4 with more cxaited charuis. Addiſon. 2. To elate, w 
clevate. Fluſled with great victories. Attard ur. 

Fr usn, a4. 1. Full of vigour, freſh. I love to wear cloaths tllat 
2. Abounding : a cant word. Strut was not 
Hronthuot, 

FLusn, ſult. [from the verb} 1. A red colour in the face, a ſudden 
flow or atllux of blood. z. A violent twipuifſe in cruel, A pretent 
Fufp of joy. Rogers. | 

FLusn Fore and ft {ſca phraſe] 2 term Ce of a flip, when l. er 
decks are laid level from head to fern. CR | 

Fiusx at Cards [ firffs, It. Fur, Fr. aud Sp.] a fet or hand of 
cards, all of one fort, as all diamond, Cc. 

Fluss ur b, part. paſſ. [ of to flu} encouraged, e put into heart, ela- 
ted or lifted up with good ſucceſs. | 

FLu'snixc, ſubſe. fof fuſs] a reddening ef tha face, cauſed by 
ſome ſudden apprebenfion or tranſport at the wid, | 

To Fiv'srtr, verb att. [from 7e ft. Johryarn. Skinner derive, ir 
of xluprzpan, Sax. to weave ; it being cuoemary en ths am ie 12 
ſay his cap is well thruwb'd} to mixc hot and ruly weit din, to 
make half drunk. Fluſer'il with ſlou ing cups. Seele. | 

A Frurr [ fare, Fr. flugic, Du. fats, It, faute, Sp. aud Port.) 
1. An inſtrument of wind muſic, with flops zor the hugczs. 2. A 
channel or furrow in a pillar, like tne cuncare. of 4 hut IPrt, z. 
A ſort of fea veſſel. 

Furt de Alemande, it. a German flute. 

FLxTE a Bec, It. a common iure. 

To Furt, verb act. to cut pillars into channel: or hoPows, 
 Frvu'rep, part. 4 J. [of to ute; with architects] Channcited, or 
wrought in the form of a gutter. | | 

FiuTes, or Fiu'rixes {in botany] uſed in deſcribing the lems 
and fruits of certain plants, which have furrows analogous to Tok t 
columns. = i 

Fivits [in architectur:] hollows made in din boden of a column or 
Villar. „ 5 

Fortes ſin the pillars of the Corinthian, Compoſ.te, Doric and 
Ionic orders] are common!y mage along the body ct the piers, from 
23 10 24 flutes in earh (eluin, cack ute being holly 1 oxacy 
a quarter Of a cine. | 

Fruits ſin the Doric order] join together without any interipace. 

Furt ſin the Curpotte, Conmtinan, and Jome covieun-, tive 
a Jill runnume between every wo of them. 

To Fut, er nent. [Forehan, Sax. flattern, Ger. Vet, Fr.] 
1. To tr, to hy 55 a land, © take Norm lights with great 51 


2. Lo come haitily. 


eee 
An cagzle iineth up her heit. Taft, Over her 
young. Dexutercromy. 2. lo move about wih great bunle wy, 
Makes it utter and froth high. Crew, z. To be moved with quicts 
vibrations. Ihe flattering fan. Pope, 4. To be in great agitation, to 
move ir;egularly, to by in a ftate of itzeclutton or uncsituntx. 
Their thought furry avout. Locke 
To FLuTitr, wb ut. 1. Lo drive in diſorder, like ⁊ fleck of 

birds ſuddenly routed. 

Like an cagle in a dovecon 1 

Futter d your \ vifciaus, Souls care. 1 
7 2 


FLY 


2 To ber, the mind. 4. To diforder the poſition of 2 thing. 
.. . [from the verb] 1. Quick ard irregular motion, 
ungul aory vibration. The futter of 2 fan. . 2. Hurr , di- 
order of mind. 3. Confuſion, irregular poſition of things. . 
Fry rreri%G, pat. af. {of te fatter] making a quick motion of 
the wings, in trying to fly, as young birds. 


8 8 .,. 
ANON, 


Fr.evia'ric, adj. { fatiatica:, Lat.] that is iu or belonging to a 


river. 

Fiuvia'ilr, af. | — Lat.] belonging ꝛ0 a rixer. 

Fruvta' ri is, Lat. {with botanic wiite:s] growing in or near a 
river. 

Fi v' vios r. adj. [u ſus, Lat.] flowing much. 

Fi vx. . ¶ Huxus, Lat. fix, Fr. aße, It. uro, Sp.] 1. The act 
of towing, ay The moſt ſimple and primary motion of fire is 2 
ux in a direct lire from the ceuter of the fuel to its circumference. 
Dirty. 2. The ſtate of paſſing away and giving room to others. 
Languages, like our bodics, are in a perpetual fax. Felten. 3. [In 
phy fic] an extraordinary iflue or evacuation of ſome humour. a dyicn- 

tery. 4. Any flow or iſſue of matter in general. Quinces ſtop Aue 
of blood. 
Civet is the very uncle2 
confluence. 
Mitery doth part 
The frx of company. Shakeſpeare. | 
. The ſtate of being melted ; a, the gold was then in fax. $8. That 
which ningled with a body makes it melt; as, | 

Fuux Poud-rs [in chemiſtry] which are certain powders uſed for 

diiinlving of the harder metals, and in melting oars, in order to Cii- 
cover what proportion of metal they count in. : : | 
Fr ux ard Refux ry the tide] the towing and ebbing of it, occa- 
ſioned by the ur ive law of gravitation. ä 
Fre (in hydrogrerhy] a regular periodical motion of the ſca. 
| happering twice in 24 hours, herein the water is raiſed, and driven 
__ violently agaiuſt the ores. 


faux of a cat. Shakrfeare. 6. Corcoule, 


Fi ut. a. nom ite frb2.] 1. Having a conſtant ſucceſſion of 


puts, not durable. uncon fart. | 
To Fuux, 2 af. i. Tomelt. 2. To ſalirate, to evacuate by 
ſpitting. Duclled or Puxed into another world. Seath, 


Fruxisitiiy, or Fu'xtntkstss, capableneſs of being made to 


flow, or to be rendered fluid. 

Froxtr't:try [ara Gs poſiibility of being melted, eaſineſs 
of the ſeparation of parts. Fluxi/ity of the bodies here below. Boy/e. 
_ Fuv'xixc, . [from ts fax] a method of curing the venereal 
diſeaſe by raifing ꝝ falivation in the pat: ent. 

Fi v'xtox, Fr. [ fufione, It. of fuxic, Lat.] 1. The act of flowing. 
2. The matter that flows. | | | 

FLuxi-x [in chemiſtry] the running of metals or any other bodies 
into a fluid, cither by fre or otherwiſe. | | 

Fruxtox, {in medicine] a Rowing of humours or rheum. | 

Frvr:ox (in ſurgery] that which rattes a tumor all at once, or in 
a very little time, by the fluidity of the matter. | 

Fu xioxs {with mathematicians] the velocities of the increments 
of variable or indeterminate quantities, conſidered, not as actually ge- 
nerated, but guatenus nacertia, as arifing, or beginning to be gene- 
rated: and to form a juſt and :dequate notion of them in the mind, 
ue mult conſider mathematical quantities, not as made vp of an infi- 
nite number of very ſmall conſtituent parts, but as generated or diſ- 
cribed by a continued uninterrupted motion or regular flux. 

Fluxus, Lat. a flux or flowing. 5 

F.uxvs Cy, Lat. [with phyſicians] 2 purging, when the meat 
is thrown out, and Covs not produce any of that humour called 
chyle. I ſhould rather have thought, from the ETYMoLocy of the 
word, that it ſigniſies an evacuation of the chyle itſelf, before it enters 
the al /orbent vellcls and /aFeals. 

Fru'xvs Hætalicus, Lat. [with phyſicians] a flux, in which black 
ſhining blood, and as it were parched, is driven out of the guts thro? 
the funda;nent. It is alſo ſometimes taken for a flux, wherein ſerous 
ſharp blood is voided. | | 

To Fr. irr. verb ent. flevr, preter. flown, irr. part. fafſ. and not 
fled. To ff is properly to uſe wings, and gives few and fown. To 
fee is to — or go away, plean, Sax. and makes fed. But they 
are now confounded. [pleogan, Sax. flyga, Su. and Ger. viicgen, 
Du. fliegen, Ger. woler, Fr. wolar, 
Lat.] t. To move to and fro thro the air. 2. To 
air. Man is born unto trouble as the ſparks fy up 
Jo pats away. | 

Help thee to paſs the tedious time, 
Which elſe would on thy hand remain, 
Tro" fans it ne'er looks back again. 


{s thro' the 
3 


Prior. 


„ To x26 iwifily. The ſcouts with Hing ſpeed. Dryden. 5. To 


ſpring violently, to fall on ſuddenly. Bark and f; at him. Bacon. 6. 
To more with qzickncſs. My chaFand corn ſhall fy aſunder. S/:4e- 
/peare. 7. To burſt aſunder with a ſudden exploſion. Be cauticus, 
or your bottle fer. Sar. 8. To break, to ſhiver. g. [Plean, 
Sax. fliehen, Ger.] to run away, to attempt an eſcape ; in this ſer.ſe 
the verb is properly to flee, whence fed is formed, but authors con- 
found them. | | 
He leapt | 
As lion ferce upon his fing prev. Spenſer. 
Abiather cſcaped, and % after David. 1 Sam. 10. To fly in the 
Face ; to inſult. You will either neglett him or ff; in bis face. Swift. 
11. To act in denance. Fly ix nature's face. Dryden. 12. To fly 
ef; to revolt. 
The traitor Syphax | 
Flew off at once with his Numidia . MAdd'ſon. 
13. To fly cut; to burſt into ſudden paſſion. Pride will fy cut into 
contumely. Callizr. 14. To fly cat ; to break out into licence. Pa- 
iſts, when unoppoſed, fy out into all the pageantries of worſhip. 
Adu. 15. To ſtart violently from any direction. Would fy ct in 
right lines, if they wers not reſtrained. Bentley. 16. To let fy ; to 
diicharge. The noiſy culverin o'ercharg'd ert fy. Glanville, 17. 
To be ſight and unencumbered ; as, a hing A 
To Fry, verb ad. 1. To ſhun, to decline. It you h phy ſic in 
health altogether, it will be too ſtrong for your body when you ſhall 


Arbuthnot. 5: Excrement, that which falls from bodice. 
Y 


Sp. volar, Port. welare, It. and 


FOC 


need it. Racen. 2. To refuſe affociation with, not to conſort u ick. 
Sleep fies the wreten. amn. 3. To quit by bigut, To 0 the 
Cretan ſhore. Dry». 4. To attack by a bird ef prey. Wich her 
F; other ravening fol and kill them Bacen. 5. It i probable that 
few was originally the pretetite of fr, when it fignified the act cf 
_ the wings, and d, u hen it ſigniged eſcape. Neun ſhouid be 
confined likewiſe to tile act of ufig the wings; but theſe diſlinctions 
are now confounced. | 

Fry (ple ge, pl-oze, Sax. fings, Su. flieg, Cer.) 1. A ſmall u ing- 
ed inſect of many ſpecies. 2. That part of a machine which being 
Put into a quick motion, ſets all the reſt a going in a regular grada- 
_ The , or balance of the jack. ifi. 

LY {of the mariners com is that part on which the 32 points 

or winds are deſcribed. un dla 

To Fry'-nLow, web af. [of fy and 4/4) to taint any thing 

— maggots or the nyuphæ of flies. A -b cake ot tallow. 
TJ. 

Fry“ noa v, a large vet] u ich a broad bow, uſed by merchants in 
the coaliing trade. 

Fr y-Catcher [of ff; and earch) 1. One that hunts and catches flies. 
Dryder. 2. A ſmall creature in America, which clears a place of 
flies and other vermin. 

Let Fly the Shee:s [ſea phraſe] a word of command in caſe of 
a guſt of wind, leſt a ſhip ſhou:d over et, or ſpend her topiails 
— to have the ſteet go again, and then the fail will hold no 
wind. 

FLry'es [of ] 1. One that flies or runs awir. 2. One that 
uſes wings. 3. The fly of a jack. 4. (lu architecture] ſuch fairs 
ed ſtrait, but are of an o long ſqua c. and do not wind round, 
and whoſe ſteps are not made tipering ; but the fore and the back 
part of each ftair, and the ends, re{pective!y parallel one to the ocher, 
the ſecond of theſe flyers ſands rale behind the 6:1, ard the thid 
behind the ſecond, and fo of the reſt; if one ilight cairy them not to 
the intended height, then there is a broad halt-p.ce, whence they be- 
gin to fly again as at the fult. 

To Fr.y-risn, verb nent. [of „ and gi] to angle with a hook thas 
is baited with a fly. Walon utcs it. 

Flryixe Ar, is a ſmall budy under a lieutenant or major general, 
ſent out to harraſs the country, intercept convoys, prevent the cucmy's 
— cover Ks own gariifons, and keep the enemy in continual 

rms. | 

Fl vin Bridge, is made of two ſmal! bridges 1:id one upon an- 
other, fo that the ur A. by the help uf ropes ard pullics, is 
forced backwards till the end of it poin:s w the place defigncd. 

FLvixe Camp, the ſame as a {lying army. | 

Frryixe Fi, a fiſh like a herring, that has wings like a bat; which, 
to avoid being made a prey by the greater fiſh, will rue 20 fect Ae 
water, and fly to paces, and then drop into the fea. 

FLyrxe T:zer, an inſect io America, ſpotted like a tiger, that has 
3 and as many fect; it feeds on flies, aud at night uts ou wees 
an ; | 

Forms Pinion, a part of a clock, having a fly or ſan, whereby to 
gather air, and ſo to bridle the rapidity of the motion ot the cluck, 
when the weight deſcends in the ſtriking part. | | 

Fry'mxc Worms [in horſes] a tetter or ring worm. 

Therc's no FLyix6 withour wines. 
Lat. Sine ferr:is cure hand facile et. Plaut. It. Non ff pao wolar ſen- 
za ale, That is, nothing can be done, or ought to be undertaken, 
without the r means, aſſiſtances, and power. 

FLynT, an idol of the ancient Germans and Saxons, fo called on 
account of his ſtanding on a great fl:nt ſtone. I his idol was made like 
the image of death, and naked, ſave only a ſheet about him ; holding 
in his right hand a torch, or, as it was then called, a fre-blaze, on 
his head a lion, reſting his two fore - ſeet, ſtanding with one of his hin- 
der feet upon his leſt thoulder, and with the other in his hand, which 
to ſupport, he lifted up as high as his ſhoulder. | 

Foal. [pola. Sax.} the ing of a mare or other beaſt of bur- 
den. The cuſtom now is to ule co/? for a young horſe, and foal for a 
voung mare; but there was not originally any diſtinction, Fobn- 


To Foal, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to bring forth a foal. 

 Fo'arnr, or Fo'arzoor, plants. 

To Foan, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To froth or gather 
foam. Foam'd at mouth. Shakeſteare. 2. To be in a violent ag ita - 
tion, ro be in a rage or paſſion. 

Foar, A. [pam, Sax.] froth, ſpume, the white ſubſtance ga- 
thered on the top of liquors by zgitation or fermentation. | 
FA Fo aur [of foam] trothy, covered with foam. Neptune's foar:; 

ce. Sidney. | 

F _ — Teut. fupſacke, Ger. ] 1. A ſmall pocket for a watch, 
Se. He put his hand into his fob. Aa 2. A cheat or trick. 

To Fon, verb neut. {foppen, fuppen, H. Ger.] 1. To cheat, to de- 
fraud. He was fibbed again with another ftory. I. I Hrange. 2. To 
fb of; to delude by a trick, to put off with ſnams, and trifling ex- 
cules or pretences. Fos d of with a garter. Aer. 

Fos {or ſham] action. 

Fo'cact | ſacarium, Lat] hearth-moner. | 

Focal, adj. Locus, Lat.] belonging to tue focus, which ſer. Fuca! 
point. Derham. | 

Focal [in old records] fre-wood or fucl. 

Fo'er, alf. ¶ focite, Fr.] the ſame with focite. 

Fo'cite Majus, Lat. the greater bone bets cen the knee and ankle, 
called tibia, and between the elbow and writ, called ulna. 

Fo'ckgx, a town of China, capital of Foitica. Lat. 26? 20. N. 
Loovg. 118 E. 

Fo ci Mines, Lat. {in anatomy] the leſſer bone of the arm, called 
radius, or the leffer bore of the leg called fibula. 

Focii.ua'tion [i, Lat.] comfort, ſup port. 

Fo'cits [in anatomy] che tuo bones of the legs and of the arms 
below the elbow, ulna, radius, tibia the major and minor. Wiſcman 
uſcs it 

. Focus, Lat. a fire-hearth. | | 
Focus {with anatomilts} a ccr.:io place in the meters and 
VHS 
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other parts, from whence the original of fevers were derived by the 
ancients. 

Focus ſin geometry and con ſections] is applied to certain points 
in tue parabola, elliphs. and hyperbola, wherem the rays rcflected 
from al parts of the curves do concur or meet. 

.cc cf an F [1n geometry] are the two navel points of an 
ellipfi> or oval, wich ſerve for the drawing of that figure, and from 
u hence it tuo right lines be drawn to any point of the cucumlerence, 

the ſum ot them 15 equal to the trantverie or longer axis. 

oe Hyper els, a point ia the principal axis within the op- 
polite hy perivlas, from which if any wo right lines are drawn, meet- 
m7 in either of the opp U iyperbolas, the ditierence will be equal to 
tne principal as. 

Focus if a raten, is io called by geometricians, as being the 
point on which che fun r2ys wil! be united, when refletted from a 
parabolic curve, to as to {-* on fte natural havies ; and thence loinc 
call it the burmag point. It is the point in the axis within the hgute, 
diilaut Hom tac vertex, or top, one fourth part of the parameter or 
Iatus reciun. | | | 

Focus of « Glaſs [in optics] is the point of convergence or con- 
chuiſe, wi.er: the rays.me-t and croſs the axis after their retraction by 
tue gls. The firit poim from which rays diverge, or to which they 
converge, may be called their focus. Newwtor. 

Viriarl Focus, is tac fame as point of divergence in a concave- 

gg 
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Fours [5o5pe, or vodhen, Sax. docder, Du. oder, Su. O. and 
L. Ger. Curt. r, II. Ger. ] dry food tor cattle of any kind, ſlored up tor 
winter. 

Fowo*z {civil law] a prerogative that the king has to be pro- 
vied of corn, &.. by his ſubjects, for his horſes in any watlike ex- 
pedition. | 

Foppir, or Fo'rata [prob. of fudet. Ger. a cart-load] a weight 
of I, containing ght pigs, every pig weighing three ſtove and a 
half, reckoned at 2000 pounds in the book of rates, 2 200; at the 
mine>, and 1900 } by the Loni +n plumbers. | 

To pptr, gerd a. [ory ian, Sax. bocdern, Nu. lodern. O. 


ard l. Ger. futtern. EI. Ger. fodia, Su.] to give food, &c. to Cattle, 


to ſecd them with dry food. | | 

Fonnerte (of fadter } one who fodders cattle. 

Foprero'rivr: fin ofd records} proviſion of fodder, or forage, 
made b. cullo n to the king's {urveyors. 

Feta. Lat. a mine or quarry. | | 

Foot'xa [with anatomilts} the labyrinth, or leſſer pit in the bone 
of the ear. 

For, . [rah, Sax. fas, Scottiſh] 1. An enemy in war. The 
obſolete plural of ove. 2. A perſecutor or enemy in common life. 
Make ule of every friend and every foe. Pe. 3. An opponent in 
general, an ill-wiſher. A de to received dottrines. Wat. 
| A ſccret Fox gives a (udden blow. 

Becauſe unſeen and unprovided againſt. The Lat. fay : mais naceut 
enſeie gu latent. 

Foeecu"xpiTy [ fecunditar, Lat.] fruitfulneſs. See FCU v. 

For bra [ ferderalis, Lat.] belonging to a covenant. Thus both 
Cbri and Adam have been ſtyl'd federal heads by divines ; each by 
ſuppoſition being at the head of his reſpective covenant; the one called 
a covenant of works, and the other a covenant of grace. And fo far 
at leaſt the cripture ſeems to favour the notion; as mankind arc in 
the {cripture account of things greatly izterejic4 in the conduct of 
either ; „for as in Adam all die, fo in Chrift ſhall all be made alive.” 
But as to the many unſcriptural ideas which have been affixed to this 
term, we may apply here (as in zaxy other inflances in our adorn 
divinity) that moſt excellent caution of the wile man, ** App thou not 
to unis WORDS.” | 

For'xEraTeD [| feeneratus, Lat.] put out to uſury. 

Fot'xERATION, Lat. uſury. 

For uax [of fie and man] an enemy in war, an antogoniſt; ob- 
ſolete. Ever ready for your formar fell, Spenſer. | 

Fot u [with chemiſts] ſulphur. 

Fox'xicutun, Lat. fennel. 

For x um Græcum, Lat. the herb ſenigreek. 

Foe'sa [in old records] herbage, graſs. | 

For rr EROUSs [ /etifer, Lat.] frunful, or bringing fruit. 

For Ti'ric [| fatifiers, 1 making fruitful. 

For rok, a ſtink or ill ſmell, ariſing from ſtagnant, extravaſated, 
corrupted or poiſonous humours ; as alſo from any thing capable of 
actenuating and volatilizing the oil and ſalt. 

 FotTor Na- ium, Lat. the ſtench of the noſtrils, a fort of diſcaſe 
from a deep ulcer, withinſide the noſe, yielding a fœtid ſmell. 

rern {with phyſicians] ſtiuking or feeted efituvia proceeding 
from the body, or any parts of it; as, a ſtinking breath, proceeding 
trom ſilthineſs about the tecth and gums. 

For! rus, the child while yet contained in the womb of the mother, 
but particularly atter it is perfectly formed, till which time it is pro- 
perly called embryo; alſo the young of other animals in gene: al; 
but in the fame Rate. A etus in the mother's womb Cillers nut zunch 
from the late of a vegetable. Lecke. 

Fd {of rog, Sax. ſag, Dan a florm] a thick mill. 

Fos {with natnrelifis} are ſaid to conſiſt of aqueous particles ra- 
reſied; as is plain, in that thev mightily bedew every thing that lies 
open to them. It may be o.ferved in a hot day, when there is no 
wind ſtirring, that ſuch a company of vapour riſe out of 2 moitt 
ground as make thick fogs, which are ſometimes higher and ſome- 
times lower, as the multitude and motion of the vapours happen to 
br. Theſe fogs riſe out of all places, mountainous or campaign, and 
continue till they be diſpelled by wind or heat; but they continue 
longer in loweſt grounds. becrute thote places are fulleſt of moitture, 
and ale not fo much expc d to the winds; but when the wind rite; 
upon them, whereever they be, they are diſſipated and driven away 
till we ſee no more of them So likewite the heat of the fun, put- 
ting them into a briſker motion, citaer diſſipates them by rarelaction, 
or raiſes them higher, and forms them into clouds. 

And whereas fometimes fozs tink, it is not becauſe they come from 
ſtinking water, but becauſe the vopovts are mixt with ſulphureous ex- 
halations which ſincll fo, 
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Foo, HLZagium, Low Lat. gramen in d eg, hoatur pro o- 
8's ee for dot. ] after grails or that vl grows in autumn, alte: 
tue hay has been mou n. 


to cαν, or bod (foreſt law] rank graſs not eaten in ſum- 
mer. | 
* * *** * . - . 
Fo'cctty, ed. [of * rey] millily, darkly, heavily. 
Fo'crrxtss [rogzuctenye, Sax. | foggy quality, ur the fate cf 
being fagay, dark or miſty. 
. , r _ * — * 2 — 
| Fu Guy [of F077, Sax ] 1, Miſty, cloudy, full of moiſl r:- 
pours. Ike weather fair and by no means Fer. Evelyn, 2. Dult, 
cloudy in intellects. Fs : 


For! [ Fr. c Lot. pfay, Ge 


5 wt r. rah, Sax. an enemy. 7e. 
V an interjecuon di alike, icon, diſcain an- abhorrence. As 
one ſhould, at the fight of any thing hated, cry out Jub ! Su 
gare. e 


Font, /ab. Fr. a weakneſs of judoment, or Ulind-ſide, a Hall 
ing. He knew the eib le of human nature H. : | 

Fon. ui, Fr. fi ga, Ir. of laren, {at} a ſhret of chin tin 
on the backtide of a looking: glas; ally wn on ment or ict of for 4 
jewel, | 

To Fort, verb act. [prob. of ur, Fr. 4. , O. Fr. to wound} 
to ſuphreſ or keep under, to detcar, tio! Miet a C intent uten v. 
In thet: conthiers vin fin they have been l. en ie t the, now 
una of erer getting the day. Cul . i 

Fol [ Veill., Fr] an ineumert dub ut 2 int to tre ien. 
The adveaturous knight tall utc bi. e ai ta get. 

Fort, 1. A deter, 2 mitt arrin E, 29: dra Nun ul 
cnmpleat conqueſi. 2. [With rel 4 7 Mn bm 
cleverly; g iwen. Vhoiouver overtironiett. ti ante 
that either his back, or the one il nder dn 


hee to 1 
the ground, ſhalt be accouauted to pid e the dall: 1 he eh dhy ere, 
and make a narrow eſcape, it is callcd a l. Carts, 

Fol, [ne, Fr. a leaf 1. A feat, ail ing. Golden 2 N 
over them diſpiay ed. * ie 2. An n ment cer 16 Ne Cm 


monly a poliſhed plate of tel apron wy 
ie their luſtre. 
(re re, 


at 4 reine Bunes ute er 0 
The /i i a ni ure ol waaltic and llt it ory. 
Foil ER [of fail] one who bis foiled or gained fome tu 
over another. | | | g 

Foix a, „. {hunting term] tac Voting and treating of t 
that is on te graut, and ſcarce ve. | 

Foix, . {trom the verb] a pats in fencins, a thruft. 

To Foix prob. of poirdre, Fr. to pric'. Skamer | to make a 556 
in fencing, w puſh or thrult. nen lach, they /irr they pull, 
Dry. | 

Foi'xIxc1Ly, atv {of feir] in a puthing manner. | 

Fortts, a kind of fur, black at the top, upon a whit gro nd, 


and taken tiom a little animal like a weeidl, or ferret, Called a 


toine. | 
For'sox, h. [roiron, Sax ] plenty, abundance ; now obſolete. 


All frfon, ali abundance. Shak re. | 
To Forsr, verb act. [prob. Of fr, Fr. . Lat] to infert 


ſome paſſig*s into a book that are yor nevuine, to: intert by forgery, 
Partiality might admit or /.7/t in abules. Carey, 

Foi's riss [of Js} mouldinets, lulinet.. 

Lav it in collar up fweet. 
Lett /oitineſs make it ior table unmect. Tur. 

Fot zr. adj. muity, fats, Sce ory. | 

Foix Hu, a market town of Lincoinſhire, 104 miles from 
London. | | 

Fo'L&£2rox8, a fea-pcGit ant warker town of Rent. 69 miles fro: 
London. It is one of the cinque: ports, and gives title of vitcoun to 
Bouveric lord Montford. | 

Fort, 2bbreviation tor ſolio. | 
" Fo'ucLaxp, FoLK LAN, or Fort amr ole land, Sax the land 
of the common people in the tin © of the Saxons. 

Fo'Lemort, or Fo't.xwoTe [pole-pemor, San.] a general me-: 
ing of the people, to conſult of tate aft itis. | 

Ford [pealoe, pak'>, pald, Sax. ou, Do. fs'Te, O. ard (g:. 
fatte, Ger. fall, Su.] 1. Ihe ground in which ihecp are word nad. 
Sheep-walks and Fi. lil. 2. {From pild, Sax.) 2 Cube vr 
plait in a garment, cloth, E.. one part doubled upon anti 1. 
of linen. Bacon. From the forevoing igntfcatian is dericcd the ute 
of Vl in compoſition. Fold ſignines the fare guiiiicy ade. 

Fol o [palde. Sax.] i. The place where merp are heuſed. @ ſheep 
ſoid. Lime drives the Blocks from feld to a. 2 „ b. 2 
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ſock of theep. I he hope and promiſe of my failing 1. D 
3. A boundary, 'a march or linut. Nor leave their forts nad pals tus 
dreadful /o/d. - Creech... 4. It lignifes allo the c latin © a ler. 
pent's body ; as in that noble detoripton witch AI. . us ve of ha: 


ere. pd ſition of the ſerpent. 
- —Riing 5/4, ti at rowr'd 
Fold above fold, 2 iurvfing maze. ur. 47 | 
Fol o [eald, Sax. folb, Dan. farvia, Su. dart gig, Du. az L. G 


er 
faltig, H. Ger.] ten- ſold, ©. tea time the guns 

"to Foo, vers cet. Ii lian, Sax. 10 pit maeep into 2 ſhecp 
old. h 

To Prin fpraldan, Sax. Batumen, Du. iv:dcn, O. and I.. (ie: 


falten, II. Ger. Lalla, Su. id Dan faldan, Leut. und :: 1 1 
complicate. 2. 1% double up or plait a garment, & Asa veiiure 
ſhalt thou 7 them up. Hebrews. 3. To incloie, to I at in cf 
Fold him in Gur arme. Shale ese. 

io Fern, verb tat, to ule Ge, atther thing of the ſame l. ind, 
to join with another of the lame kind. The uo Kanes oi the os 
door were /aiding. 1 Kings. 

Fo'Lpixc, doubling up, Cc. Vo ludludire in a fl. c d. 

For n-N HT. a fort of net for catching fmall birds in 1e fl. lt. 

Fol r, or Fot. {fola, or fol“, Sax. furt. H. Ger. Lit. Lan 
fulac, Goth. 27.8, Gr. frills uus, La: Ja Young. colt. ws 
For. 

To For r, or Fon:, to bring ſorth a cht. ci 

Folia, Lu. in botany} the erco; 
more properly of platite, 


6; 34 Ferit 
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Font anon! , of Hliam, Lat. a leaf] bearing a reſem- 
plante to leaves, confi ing of leaves or lawinz. A blue talky - 
lia rus frat. I du. 

Fotidetvn F farm, Lat. ſin anatomy ] that extreme of the Fal- 
lopian tube exttuc ovary, and which is expanded like the mouth of a 
trumpet, and invirt ned with a fort of fringe. | ; 

FoLtactun (rr mentum. Jat. = anatomy] the foliage leaf-like 
ornament at the ecrremicy of the tubæ Fallopiane. 

Tora He, Fr. fogtiame, It. of filia, Lat. leaves] branch- 
ed work in painting, carving, tapeſtry, Ec. 

Foitage. a cluſter or aticmblage of leaves, branches, flowers, Oc. 
tufts of leaves. 5 

Fortan [in architecture] an ornament uſed in cornices, frizes. 
chopiters of pillars and other members, fone of which repreſent the 
leaves ©: brank urn, and others thote of ſeveral ſorts of trees, as the 
oak, laurel, c. Finety engraven with fruits and foliage. Hen. 

To Fo'tiaTe. verb att. { foliatum, ſup. of alis, from ſilium, Lat. 
a leaf] 1. To beat into laminæ. or leaves. Gold folrated. Bacon. 
2. 10 fohate Jooking-viafſes, is to lay on a foil or thin broad leaf of 
lead or tin, and then to mike it flick to the glaſs by laying quickſilver 
on the back ſide, whica eating through it — it reflect tne image. 

, For tarE, or Fo'LiaTtD, adj. [ foliatus, Lat.] leaved or having 
eaves. 

FoltaTion, or Fo'ttaruvas [ feltatio, from Helium. Lat. a leaf] 
1. Ihe act of beating into laminæ or thin leaves. 2. {With hotanifts ] 
one of the parts of the flower of a plant, which is a collection of thoſe 


f ne · coloured jeaves called petala, which make the compaſs of the 


lou er. 
Fottature [um, Lat. a leaf] the ſtate of being hammer'd 
into thin leaves or plates. o_ 5 
Fo“ x to, a book 1: 14d to be 72 hie, when a ſheet of paper makes 
but two leaves. | 


Folio fin bodks of accourt-] a leaf, or two pages of the ledger- 
book. | 

Forio [in printing] the figure ſet at the top of every page in a 
book. 


For 0A, Lat. ſin borwny] little leaves. 

Fo'tiomokT, ad. u mortuam, Lat. ¶uilie morte, Fr.] a dark 
yellow colour, being that of a faded leaf. It is vulgarly called philo- 
. The exterior cortex of a foltomert colour. Woodward. See 
Fevitte Mer. | 

Fo'truw, Lat. [with botanic writers] a leaf. 

Fol x, //. [ pole, Sax. volck, Du. and Ger. T 
vgs, Lat.] 1. People, in familiar language. Diſcourſes of their 
ou n and other ht misfortune. S:4ney. 2. Nations, mankind. Thou 

ſhalt judge the , rightcouſly. Palms. 3. Any kind of people as 
diſcrimmated from others. Old ul, and fick folks. Bacon. 4. It is 
row only uſed in burleique or familiar language. Goes with fo/&s to 
a the ſight, Su 5. It was moſt commanly uſed fo/Z;, and but 
om 75:4. 
3 — 10TE, . that which you call fo/&motes, built by the Sax- 
2 and fignites in the Saxon, a meeting of folk. Spenser. See 

OLC%!OTE. | 
Fol Li, It. [in muſic books] a particular air, commonly called 
fardinal's round. 

Four acLes {in botany] the keys or buds of maples. 

Fourier [ folliculas, Lat.] 1. A cavity with ſtrong coats, con- 
tainirg any kind of humour in the body. No eminent and circular 
Halli le, no round bag or veſicle which long contain<th this humour. 
Bros. 2. The ſame with FoLLicuLes ; which fee. 

Fo: Licurus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the ſeed - veſſel, caſe, coat, 
huſk, or cover, that ſome fruits and ſeeds have over them, as that of 
the alkengi, pedicularis, Tc. | 
 Foiticulrs Fu. Lat. Cin anatomy] the gall-bladder. 

To Fo'LLuw, werb af. | polzian, Sax. volgen, Du. folgen, Ger. 
folge, Dan. foliza, Su.] s. To go after; not before, nor ſide by fide. 
2. To purſue as an enemy. Wherever guilt can ſiy, revenge can 551. 
hw. Irene. 3. To attend as a dependant. The three eldelt ſons of 
Jeſſe went and f#//5xced Saul to the battle. 1 Sammel. 4. To purſue 
in general. At that time ſallaguing a Merlin. Sidzey. 5. To ſucceed 
another in order of time. 6. Lo be confequential, as effeRs to cauſes. 
7. To copy. to imitite. Ill patterns are iure to be followed. Locke. 
8. To addict one's felt to, to be buſicd with. He that undertaketh 


folck, Dan. and Su. 


and /iloweth other mens buſincſe. Eccleiaflicus. q. To obey, to ob- 


| ſerve. All who do not iet oral tradition. Tila. 10. To con- 
firm by new endeavours, to keep up indefatigably. They bound 
themſelves to his laws and obedience, and in caſe it had been follow'd 
upon them, they ſhould have been reduced to perpetual civility. Spen- 
fer. | 
To For row, werb neut. 1. To come after another. 2. To be po- 
Nerior in time. z. To be conſequential, as effect is to cauſe. Great 
raiſchiets cannot but /9//2xv. Locke. 4. To be conſequential, as infe- 
rence to premiſes. I his dangerous doQrine mult neceſſarily fo/low, 
hom making all political power to be nothing elſe but Adam's pater- 
nal power, Lecte. 5. To continue endeavours. Ihen ſhall we 
know, if we eller on to know the Lord. Hoca. 

For te love and it will flee thce, 

Flee lobe and it will yo.Low thee, 

Lat. Nor: ingenium mulicrum ; nolunt ubi wolis; nbi nolis, cuptunt 
witro. Ter. Experience ſo often confirms the truth of this ſaying, that 
a prudent man will take care not io be too eager in the purſuit of love, 
that is, not to let it get the maſtery of his reaſon. The Lat. lays the 
ſaddle upon the right horſe. 

Fo'LLowERr [of follow] 1. One who follows or comes after ano- 
ther, not before him, nor fide by fide. 2. A ndant. 3. One who 
v/aits upon or attends another. No filoxwer but a friend. Pope. 4. An 
aſſociate, a companion. With Poms and other his continual fol{oww- 
ers. Shakeſpeare. 4. One under the command of another. Rather 
withdraw their vers from them as much as may be. Spenſer. 6. 


A ſcholar, one that imitates or copies, one of the fame ſort. Be ye 
rollwvers of me, even as | am of Chriſt. 1 Corinthians. | 
Fot { folie, Fr. felia, It.] fooliſhneſs, ſimplicity, defect of un- 
derſtanding. weakne's of intellect. a drawing falſe concluſions from 
;ult principles, by which it is dillinguied from madneſs, which is 


FOO 


Craving juſt concluſions from falſe principles. Locke. 2. Ciirit at 
weairets or depravity of mird. 

To plainneſs honour 

Is bound, when majeſty to f falls. Dryger. 
3. Act cf negligence cr paiſlion, as un ing gravity or deep vi- 
dom. In this ſenſe it has a plural. The pretty file that themu ly... 
commit. Shak-/prare. 
| Fouana'xT (in aſtronomy] a far of the firſt magritude in Aqua- 
rius. 

Font [pam, Sax. faum, Teut.] froth. See Foxy. | 

To Fou [poaman, Sax.] to froth at the month, or as waters do 
upon a great and violent mation. See To Foam. 

To Fou Nr [ fomrentare, It. and Lat. fimenter, Fr. fmentdr, Sp.] 
1. Io cheriſh or comfort by applying warm and liquid remedies. He 
f-mented the head with opiates. Arbuthmot. 2. To cherith with heat. 
Fomented by his virtual power and warn d. Milton. 3. To abet or 
encourage, to ſupport. They ſament their deeds no leis than parent: 
do their children. Wotton. 

FourxTA“Tiox, Fr. [ fomentazione, It. fementacio:, Sp. of men 
tro, Lat.] 1. A fomenting or bathing any part of the body with a m- 
dicinal liquor, uſually a decoction of herbs. A femeriaticy is partiaſ 
bathing, called alſo ſtuping, which is applying het flannels to anr 
part, dipped in medicated decoctions, whereby the fteams breathe into 
the parts, and diſcuſs obſtructed humours. Quincy. 2. The lotion it 
ſelf prepared to foment the parts. Arbuthnot uſes it. | 

S:mpie FOMEXTATION, one made with lukeu arn: mill, water, oi!, 
oxicrate, or ſome other like liquor. | | | 

Comprand FoueNTaTIONs, are decoctions of herbs, roots, flowers, 
ſeeds, in water or other p liquor, and with other ingredients. 

Dry FowtexTa'T1Ox, is the applying bags ſtuftod with herbs and 
other ingredients to any part of a body aggrieved. 

Fou xrzb, part. pe, of to foment | /omentas, Lat. foment, Fr.] 
abetted, encouraged, cheriſhed, ſet on fuot. Cc. | | 

Fort'xTer [of ment] one that ſoments, encourages or ſupports 
The raiſers and fementers of them. Hertel. 

Fou xrun, Lat. [with phyſicians] any thing that is laid to the 
body to cheriſh it. | 

Fox, H. Sco:tiſh ; now obſolete A foo!, an idiot. I hold him 
for a greater fo. Spenſer. | 

Foxceavu", Fr. is the botton or end of a canncn bit mouth, . 
the part of the bit that pins it to the banquet. 

Foxd, aj. [probably of pundian, Sax. to endeavour or gape after, 
fern, Scottiſh. A word of which I have found no ſatis factory ety- 
mology. To is in Chaucer to doat, to be fooliſh. Zobn/cn] 1. 
Over-loving, Fooliſhly — injudicicuſly tender. I'm a foclith 
fond wife. Addijſen. 2. Fooliſh, filly. imprudent, indiſcrect. Beaten 
out of all love of learning by a fond ſchoolmaſter. c ham. 3. Tri- 
fling, valued by folly. Fond ſheckles of the teſted gold. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Pleaſed too highly, fooliſhly delighted. Cicero was perhaps too 
fend of it. Dryden. | 

To Foxp, or To Fo“, wrrb ad. [from the adj.) to treat with 
yu indul , to cocker, to careſs. Fonds thee on her breali. 

ryan. To uſe any fondlia g expreſſions. S. 
| To Foxp, verb next. to doat on, to be in love with, to be fond of. 
I, monſter, fond as much on him. Shak-Feore. | 

— Fr. [in heraldry] fignifies ſtooping for a prey. 

Fo'xp1, a city and biſhop's ſee of Naples, in the province of La- 
voro, 30 miles north-caſt of Capua. 

Fo'xpLER [of ande] one who fondles. | 

Fo'xpxess [of ford] 1. Fooliſh tenderneſs, love or indulgence. 
My heart had ſtill ſome fooliſh fondneſs for thee. Hddiſon. 2. Indil- 
cretion, want of ſenſe or judgmert. 

Fenducſi it were for any being free, 
To covet ſetters, tho they golden be. er. 
3. Tender paſſion. My very hate is conſtru d into fondneſs. A. Phi. 
lips. 4. Unreaſonable liking. Fendre/s to any fin. Hammel. 

Fo'xbLy, adv. [of fend) 1. With extiemc or great tenderneſs, in- 
dulgently. Fondly or ſeverely kind. Savage. 2. Fooliſhly, weak!s, 
injudiciouſly. Forines fondty adviſeth. Bacon. | 

Fo'xpL1XG, a perſon or thing that we are fond of, ſomething re- 

arded with great affeclion. Fonalings are in danger to be made toots. 
"Eſirange. | 

1⁰ — to make much of, to cocker. - See To Forp. 

FoxT ¶ fonte, Fr. fonte, It. funt, Su. of fors, Lat. a fountain? 2 
baptiſtery or large baſon of ſtene, in which the water for baptizino in- 
fants 1s * in the church. Hooker. 

Fox r Lo from fondre, Fr. to caſt ; with printers] a caſting, 
compleat ſet of letters. | 

FoxTa'L1s, Lat. belonging to a ſpring. 

Fox TAL is, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb pond- weed. | 

FoxTaxa'Lia, or Fox TIXALIA, Lat. [among the Romans] the 
feaſt of fountains, which they celebrated by crowning the fountain, 
with garlands of flowers, lamps, Ec. 
| Fo'xTaAxEL, a. [ fortarelle, Fr.] an iſſue, a diſcharge for hu- 
mours open'd in the body. Wiſeman uſes it. N 

Fox rANE'LLA, Lat. a little fountain. | 

FoxTa'xGE, fuß. [from the name of the firſt wearer] a knot of 
ribbands on the top of the head-dreſs ; now obſolete. Theſe old 
faſhioned Fontanges roſe an ell above the head, they were pointed like 
ſteeples, and long looſe pieces of crape, which were t:inged and 
hung down their backs. 4d;/-». 

FoxT1i'cuLvs [with ſurgeons] an iſſue or little outlet made in 
ſound of the body, to diſcharge bad humours, and to prevent or 
cure diſeaſes. | : 

FoxT1'ctxovs [ fcxtigena, Lat.] growing or breeding about foun- 
tains or wells. 

Foop [fwyd, Brit. fove, Dan. koeda, Su. yoda, of pædan. Sax. 
voeden, Du. to ſeed} 1. Victuals, proviſions for the mouth. 2. Any 
thing that nouriſſies. FE 

Muſic, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. Shateeare. | 
Foo Dru (of food and full} full of food, plentegus, fruitful. The 


fordfal earth, Dryden. 


or 


Fooor, 


FOO 


Foo'py, a4. {of fe:4] eatable, fit for food. Fe meat. ( 
Mu”. 

Loo l. Wel. I., Iſlandic, fl. Fr.] 1. A Gly perſon, ann, 
one to whom nature has denied reaſon. 2. (In feripture) a wicked 
r.an. Tuc fol hath ſaid in his heart there is no God. Pjaims. 3. A 
ward of indignity and reproach. To be thought knowing you :nuit 
put the foz/ upon al mankind. Dry. 4. One who counterterns 
to.iv, a buſſoon. It may become him better than that , cvat. 
tn am. F. To play the fol; to play tricks or pranks like a hired 
Jener. do m:ke port. Si 6. Je play egal; to act like one de- 
vid of reaſon or common underſtanding. To be at liberty to play fr 
# el. Loch. 7. To makea fol H. to D to defeat. Io break 
promiſe with him, and make % tim. Shakeſpeare. 

A Foor's beſt is ſoon ſbor. 

The iniraQion of this proverb lies in governing the tongue wich 
diſcie h and prudence. is a lecture of deliberation, courtely and 
al bity in company, of ßdelity and ſecrecy in affairs. It is alio a 1a- 
tor ain babbling or blurtin g out a raſh unlucky word to the preiv- 
Cc of a perſon, whatever comes uppermoſt, without any regard to 
od minn-rs or ſobriety. The proverb ſeems to be as ancient as Su- 
| na hr. xxix 11. Ard, Quicgid in baccam wenerit ef tic, ſay 
the Latins. Tue French fay ; De 751 jnge brieve ſentence. (A weak 
judge, a quick {omence.) 

Even waa bath a root in his Uebe. 
Or, 
199g man 1s 4 FOOL ae, cher man (ametimeg. 
See an wiſe at a times, under WIsE. 
Ant rool makes man. 
To which is general! ly added, | 
Four Farthings made a penner. 
Either for rnime's ſake, or on a ſuppoſition that one is as certain 25 


the other. | 
Is the root, thinke, (9 the bell tin hs or clinks, 

Lat. Aud vali wolums fiel. credimus. (& hat we eagerly deſire, 
we eai:ly believe.) 
| Cory mon at thirty is 2 Foor ora phyſician, 

It is to be ſuppoſed that every diſereet man has by that ag obſerved 
and knows his var confiitution, Which is a great ſtep towards being his 
ow! PAavYacian. | 
To Yeo, werb ac. {from the ſubſt.] 1. To make a fool of, to 
dcecixe, bubble, play upon, to diſappoint, to defeat, to treit with 
cont:mpr. Not to give credit to thoſe by whom they have been to ot- 
ten i and impos'd upon. Aidifon. 2. To infatuate. Lternal 
dieu to all unlawtul plcatures ; I will ro longer be 5:7 or impos'd 
upon by them. Calumy. 3. Io cheat; as, to /e a man vu hi, mo- 
ney. | 

To Foor., e ert vet. to triſie, to toy, to idle, to ſport. Is this a 


time for /2:/inr DHA u. | 
fooliſh from the birth. A ern 


Foo l Boks [of . and Lars] 
jeſt. Shak jpeare. | 

Foo'tery [of Vel] 1. Fooliſh or filly actions or ſayings, an act of 
folly. It is mere // to multiply diſtinct particulats. 1 ,. 2. hHa- 
bitual folly. Foolery, Sir, doth walk about the orb like the fun. Se- 

are. 3. Object of folly. That Pythagoras, Plato or Orpheus be- 
liev'd in any of theſe ſoaleries, it cannot be ſuf] . Raleigh. 

Foo'tnarey [of v and happy] lucky by mere chance, without 
conirivance or judgment. His foxibogpy overſight. Spenſer. 

FooLna'rpixess [ of ſoo/bardy] mad raſhneſs or temerity, a thought- 
Icfs adventurouſneſs, courage without ſenle. There is a difference 
between Caring and foo/hardine/s. Dryden. 

Foornz'rpise [of fool, and bardigſe, Fr.] the ſame with fo;/tardi- 
10. Obſolete. Reaſon with fool/bardiſe over ran. Spenſer. 

FooLna'rpy [of fosl, and bard, Fr.] madly raſh, thoughtleſely 
daring or ventureſome, foolithly bold. Some would be fo feolburdy as 
to preſume to be more of the cabinet council of God Almighty than 
the angels. Havel. | 

Foo Lis {of fea] 1. Silly, wanting reaſon, weak of intellect. 2. 
Imprudent. indiſereet. 

Like Romans, neither 57, in our ſtands, 

Nor cowardly in our retire. Shaleſpeare. 
3. Ridiculous, contemptible, impertivent, triſling. It is a fol 
thing to make a long prologue. 2 Maccetces, 4. [In ſcripture] 
wicked, ſinful. | 

Fool isnt v, adv. [of Gelid] 1. Weakly, fillily, Sc. 2. [In ſcrip- 
tore] wickedly, ſinfully. 

Foo'LisxNess [of li] 1. Sillineſs, want of reaſon or under- 
tanding. 2. Actual deviation from the right, foolith practice. Fo:l;/#- 
reh being properly a man's deviation from right reaſon in point of 
practice. muſt needs conſiſt in his pitching upon ſuch an end, as is un- 
luitable to his condition. Suh. 

Foo ts rox Es, . a plant with an anomalous flower. | 

Foo'L TRAP [of foo) and trop] a trap or ſnare to catch fools in, in 
the nature of a fly- trap. Dryden uſes it. 

Foor, irreg. lar. feet [pox. Sax. Bott, Du. fort, O. and I. Ger. 
fuſz, H. Ger. of fusz, Tcurt. foot, Su. fot, Goth.] 1. A member 
of an animal body, that part on which we ſtand, and on which the 
body is ſupported. 2. "The bottom of a pillar, wall, hill. Sc. the 
lover part, the ae. The tops and fides and fee? of mountains. 
Hakewdl!. 2. hit by which any thing is ſupported in the nature of 
a foot; as, the of a table. 4. The end, the lower part. | 

A triſling fam of milery 
New added to the Vet of thy account. Dryden. 
5. By foot ; the act of walking. I he ſea paſſable by foot. 2 Maccabeer, 
6. On feet ; walking, without carriage. About ſix hundred thouſand 
on feat. Edu. 7. On foot; à poſture of action. To be o, at an 
hour's warning. Shakeſpeare. 8. Infantry, armed footmen ; not cavalry. 
In this ſenſe it has no plural. Himſelf with all his „ent enter d the 
town. Clarendun. 9. Foundation, bottom, flate, condition, charac- 
ter. That we thoutd not put them upon the common Ffoor of humanity. 
Addiſer. 10. Scheme, ſettlement. Ihe kingdom may be on a better 
Hoof. Sacift. 11, State of incipient exiſtence. If ſuch a tradition 
were at any time ſet on feet, it is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at 
full gain entertainment, Tillatſen. 12, It ſcems to have been once 


to fix, to fetter. l'taitors late He in the kin din. 8 


F OP 


p:overbiecly uſed for the level, ſquare, par. To fell their mean , be 
K inds or goods, fur under 7, Bacon, 13. Noton, action. In the 
OO Emmet of the ond the Humber and variety of the ends on 7. 
Grow, 14. Step. Evav r and auon. L'Efrexpe. | 

Foot {in fort:acation} tlic tixth part of a tatkou:, and the fifth of a 
gen etrical pace. 

Foor 5 © /- {with prammatians] a certain number of ſy Lab ler, 
tro, throe, & awe, which ferve for the meaiuring of ſuch a verte, 
Aworg the Ges and Litins, the of two iy lables are the Spondee, 
[ rocnee, latobus, S. theſe of three the Dacty l. Anapeit, AI. die, 
Tribrach, Cc. thoic ef toor, the Chorvanbues, Metrizus, Cc. Sour 
of them had in tha more „tes than the veries could bear. Shakc- 
beate. 

Foor (in meaſure] in En land the length of 12 inches. in Sp 
the fame, at Paris 12 4-3ihs, at Amiterdau 11 3-4th+, at Coperha- 
gen 11 3-5ths, the jame at Bremen, at Cologn 11 2-5ths, at Dant- 
zick 11 3-toths, at Venice 13 0 foths. In 
but vitioully, written Het in t e plural. 

To roor, werb neat. {from the fublt.} 1. To d:ncr, to trip. to 
tread wan only, Featly firing feem'd to thim the ground. [ry en. 
2. Lo uE or travel on toot, not ide, not {ly Ihe nan det the boy 
oa the als, and „ted it himſe lf. I. EA . 

Jo lor, eb act. 1. Vo ſpurn, to l. K. You fore meas vau 
ſpurn a ſtranger cur over your threthuld. Shai er, 2. 20 gin 


In this teaic it is often, 


„ ee. 
3. To tread. I hey featly yet tac green. / A. 4. Vo tes r tlie 
worn ſoles of flackings. | | 

Foo nal. fot Het and Lal] a ball common'e made dt A ulonp 
blader covered with leather, and driven with the fyot. 

Forr-Bank, or FoyT-Step | in tortin; avon] a ftep about 1 Hot a::.1 
a h IF high ard three four wide, rated of earth under a bicatt work, 
upon which the wen get up to fre over ir. 

[Fe G73>y [of ft der] an atndint in livery, 

Foo us bst 01 ſeat ad d, a bridge on witen paſſenger; 
uk, a narrow bridge. diduet ue 58 

tO ICLOTH (of foot ad 


%% a-furpter cloth, 
uſes n. 


Shakeſpeare 

Coo'TED, ad. Ct]; Niape in ite ert. Hebe like a gon: 
is. 

Poo'rTaGar [of fot and 4] n © ht on fact, oppoſed to that on 
horſeback. Sidney uſes it. 

Foorr Pace [of fot and jar} 1. Ac no Caity than a Now walk. 
2. [lu architecture] is a part of a pi of tans, on which, after four 

or x fleps, you arrive to a broad pirce, where 5ou may tile two or 
three pres before you atcen an ther tp, thereby to cate the leg in 
aſcerding the ret of the fle h See call it a half pace. 
5 a cloth, mat, S.. {pread aboat a chair cf Rate, bed, 
2e. 

For tdb fof for and gan, 8 , 1% ] an amerciament or 
fine lor not cutting out the Calls of the feet Ci the great dogs in a f0- 
reſt. | | 

To put a Horle upon a g fe, See T Giliriop, 
 Fat-Foor [with horfcnien} a term uted „f a horſe, whoſe hoof is 

fo thin and weak, that unlels the halts be driven very ſhort, he is in 
danger of being prick'd in the ſhecing. 

FooTno1.p [of f5zt and /- 4} ſpace the t. c fot, foace on which 
ue ma tread ſecurely. I. Eurange us f 

Foo'racors, or Fu'TTocks in a ip) the compaſung timbers, 
which give tic breadch and bearing to the tip. 

FootyUucks (in botany] arc thort heads cut of which ſower 
grow. 

Foo"Trxg, full, [of feet] 1. Ground for the foot. Every ſtep 
gaincd is a fetia and kelp tu the next. IIe. 2. Foundation, ba- 

ne, ſupport. Want of a foundation aid ) αννια, in mot men. Lacie. 
3. Place. ve 
Some more remote and ſlippery flu r. 


Which loſes Fabia when to mort een. D n. 
4. Tread, Malk. { hear the Yeti of a man. Sat fprore. 3 
Dance. - 

Theſe freſh nymphs encounter every one 

In country g. Shak: prare. 
6. Steps, road, tack. Like figs up and flown, 7h Wire to he 


r. ver ner 
condition, 


Gaul Mas on the ſame : g with Eg) pt as t taxes. 


traced. Bacan. 7. Entrance, beginning, cHalilntment. 

our nation had any Hering in this land. Davis. 3. State. 
ſettlement. 
Arbuthnot. 

Foo'rrixc, fitvation or anner; as, on what Zgtirg is he? 

Food rt LIC KER {of fire hid {one bio ck Re hot, a far ning 
ſlave. For av thy erer. Pause. 

Foo'ty: ax [por- man, Fan. g. Une 20 travel n fant, {INE * h 
practiſes to walk or run. 2. A lacq us ar page, a men! trvart in 
livery. z. A ſoldier u ho m iche ard 1141s on t. Ci three 
millions, of horſcmen one millivn K.. 

Foo re: N Sιj,Clgr. the peiſurmar ce. 94 fy, 


c 7 
% E * 4 
«!&6+.4 ;/* 


ot eap cit. of a fat 


8 - N ' . ; y FY 8 
man. Coma: i:ted che {try ot their r.: co hacer nimble, vol mary. 7 
H. var. a 8 

Foo“ rran [of fort and get] a bighwayman that robs an t, nat 


on lrſebeck. 

Foo'Tra ri of foot and pui/} 
not for hories 07 carriages. 

boch file and gate, horfeway and Heft. Shake brave. 

Fog) tren of h and ; a polt 01 meien ger that Wares, UN 
foor. Carew vices it. 

Fools rar (of Hot and #471) A woman's ſtirrup. 

Foo'rsTEeP [or- rea, Sax.) 1. The mitk or imprevions lutt 
by the foot, trace, or track. He aas the , of ohe ht folg. 
Luke, 2. Token, mirk, notice given in genell. V inole p- of 
divine wiitdom. Retry. 3. Example, patzern. 5 

Foo: 1001 {of t and ] the Mol en v hi-h be that fits Pla- 
his feet. og 

Foe ¶ fopren, Ger. to wake a fool of; a word probatly made Ds 
chance, and therefore viihout etvinoloyy., Tx 
felow, that is over-nice, cation, a 


a narrow path only for traveller, 


aba, tl Attica 
in dei; deb tir. 


and 
* 


1 
—— 


FOR 


end Speech; 2 00249 b, a man of ſmall underſtanding, and much 
oftent tion, an inperiment. ; : 

bop Dig de, à top, 2 filly, vain, empty perſon, an inſignificant 
wiech. liudibras utes it. 3 

Formeey fferrette, Ger.] 1. Folly, impertinence. Foppery of the 
world. S, ah 2. Aﬀectation of how, or importance. 3. 
Vain or idle practice. The people were better let alone in their A- 

ries. Ftiluug feet. 
l Fo'ypron [of α 1. Vaioly, affected, foolith, idle. Wiſe men are 
grown fu. Shi ere. 2. Fantaſtical in drets, foolithly oſten- 
tatious; Extremely cx/-<nhive and 7 in this article. Ar but nat. 

Fo'pernty, et ef] vamiy, oſtentatiouſſyr. 
lerreuntes (eee | vanity, ſhowy oſtentation, vain affecta- 
tion, over-ricety, au tarchneis in apparel. : 

Fas pPLING {of //] a petty fop, an underrate coxcomb. Tickell 
uſe it. 

Foe, prep. Cron, Sax. Voor, Du. vor, and fuer, Ger. for, Dan. 
focr, Su. tor: Teut. favr, Goth. ] 1. Becauſe of. I hat which we 
for our unworthineſs are afraid to crave. Hooker. 2. With reſpect to, 
with regard to. It was voung counſel for the perſons, and violent 
counſel r the matters. Pocy. z. In this ſenſe it has often as be- 
fore it. r fr Maramaldus the general, they had no juſt cauſe to 
miſlike him.” Kl. 4. In the character of. Fully affured of any 
thing Vr a truth. Lecte. 5. With reſemblance of. I hear for cer- 
tain. SLaleſ care. 6. Conſidered as, in the place of. The council. 
table and Har- chamber held for honourable that which pleaſed, and 


for juſt that which profited. Clarendon. 7. In advantage of, for the 


ſake of. An ant is a wiſe creature for itſelf. Bacen. 8. As condu- 
cive or beneficial to. It can never be fer the intereſt of a believer. 
Hddijon. q. With intenti-n of going to a certain place. We failed 
directly for Genoa. . 10. In comparative reſpect. For tuſks 
with Indian elephants ha trove. Drrdn. 11. In proportion to. He 
could fec clear for thoſe times. Bacon. 12. With appropriation 
to. Shadow vill ferve hr ſummer, prick him. ogy es 13. 
After O, an erefion of deſire. O for a muſe of fire. Shakepeare. 
14. In account of, in folvtion of. Thus much „en the beginning and 
progreſs of the deluge. Det. 18. Inducing to as a motive. Eter- 
nal reaſon for that which we call virtue. Tillugſon. 16. In expecta- 
tion of. The father cannot Fav any longer for the portion. Locke. 
17. Noting power or pottibilitzy. Fer one whom all men eſteem a 
ſaint, to fear leut hunſelf become a devil, is as hard as for a prince 
to ſubmit himſelt to be governed by tutors. Tay/or. 18. Noting de- 
pendagce. The colours of outward objects brought into a darkened 
room, depend, fur their vi*bility, upon the dimneſs of the light. 
Pal. 19. In prevention cf, for fear of. There muſt be no alleys, 
with hedges at the hither end, for letting your proſpet. Bacon. 20. 
In remedy of. Cold things are good for the tooth-ach. Garre!/cn. 
21. In exchange for. He quitted that profeſſion for this of poetry. 
Dien. 22. In the place of, inſtead of. To tranſlate him line or line 
is impoſible. Dryden. 23. In ſupply of, to ſerve in the place of. Moſt 
of our ingenious young men take up ſome cried up Engliſh poet for 
their model. Dry er. 24. Throug a certain duration. Some pleaſc 
for once, ſome will for ever pleaſe. Ro/common. 25. In ſearch of, in 
queſt of, Philoſophers have run fo far back for arguments. Tillotſon. 
20. According to. Chemiſts have not been able, fir ought is vul- 
early known, by fire alone to ſeparate true ſulphur from antimony. 
Bel. 27. Noting a ſlate of fitneſs or readineſs. If you be an un- 
derialer, Tam for you. Shakeſpeare. 28. In hope of, for the ſake 
of; voting the final cauſe. A ſight worthy dying for. Bozle. 29. 
Of tendency to, towards. It were more r his honour to raiſe his 
fege. Krelics. zo. In favour of, on the part of, on the fide of. 
Void of all zeal for God's honour. Smalridge. 31. Noting accom- 
modation or adaptation. Good havens both fr the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean. Ain. 32. With intention of. As patterns for 


their daily imitation. Locke. 33. Becoming, belonging to. It is a 


reaſonable account for any man to give. Tillotſon. 34. Notwith - 
ſtanding. This, for any thing we know to the contrary, might be 
the ſelf. ſame form. He ker. 35. For all; notwithſtanding. I aſſure 
you, for all my apparel. there is nothing I defire more than fully to 
prove my ſelf a man. S:4zey. 36. To the uſe of, to be uſed. The 
oak r nothing ill. Spenſer. 37. In conſequence of. For love 

force through thickets of the wood. Dryden. 38. In recom- 


the 
| 4 of. Unconſtrain'd he nothing tells for 44 Dryden. 30 

In proportion to. He is not very tall, yet for his years he's tall. 

Shakeſpeare. 40. By means of, by interpolition of. What would 

men do in ſuch a caſe if it were not for God. Tillotſon. 41. In te- 
gard of, in preſervation of. I cannot fer my life, is, I cannot if my 
life might be ſaved by it. I cannot f2r my heart leave a room before 
U have thoroughly examined the papers paſted upon the walls. Addi- 
fur. 42. For ts. In the language uſed two centuries ago, for was 
commonly uſed before , the ſign of the infinitive mood, to note the 
final ere 3 28. come for ts ſee you, for I lore to ſee you : in the 
tame ſenſe with the French penr. Thus it is uſed in the tranſlation of 
the bible. But this diſtinction was by the beſt writers ſometimes for- 
gotten; and fer, by wrong uſe, appearing ſuperfluous, is now always 
omitted. 4 Theie things may ſerve for to repreſent. Bacon. 

For, conjunim. 1. Yhe particle by which the reaſon is given of 
ſomething advanced before. For never any man was yet fo old. Den- 
Jam. 2. Becauſe, on this account, that. For that the worſt men are 
moſt ready to remove, I would with them choſen by diſcretion of wiſe 
men. Sener. 3. For at much; in regard that, in conſideration of. 
Far a much s in public prayer we are not only to conſider what is 
needful in reſpect of God ; but there is alſo in men that which we muſt 
regard. Hooker. Fer ar; becauſe, for this reaſon that. For auby 
2 purpoſing to draw the emperor unto battle, had brought no 
greater pieces of battery with him. Kzeltes. 

For pon, Sax. far, Teut fra and faur, Goth. ver, Du. and Ger.} 
in the compolition of Engiſh words, as a præf. or inſeparable prepoſi- 
tion, ſignif es negation or prication. 

Fo'zaGe, Sp. [ fourrage, Fr. forag gie, It.] 1. Proviſions in general. 
Provided forage our ſpent arms 1enewed, O. 2. Search of provi- 
ons. the act of feeding abros 


FOR 


A band ſelect from forove drives 
A herd of beeves. M:/::n. 
3. Proviſions ſought abroad. Sent new ſerage to provide. Dec. 
To Fo'race, werb nent. [ frurrager, Fr. forragiarcs It.] 1. To 
wander far, to rove at a diſtance. 
Forage and run 
To meet diſpleaſure farther from their doors. 874 
2. To wander in ſearch of ſpoil, generally provificrs. 
went abroad to forage for them. L Efrarge. 
on ſpoil. 
To behold his lion's whelp 
3 Forage in 3 of French nobi'ity. Shatkrſjeare. 
o Forace, verb ad. to plunder, to rip. It : J 
and overrun the whole land. 1 n 
Fo'racen [ fourragear, Fr. foragiere, It.] one that forages or zoe 
to get proviſions. | 5 
4 ora'G1uM [in old records] flraw or flubble after the corn is threſh. 
our. 
For A uEx, Lat. a hole. 


Foxaukx Arterie Dur Matris, Lat. [in anatomy} a hole in the 
cramum, which allows a paſſage for the artery belonging to the dura 
Fox aux Lacerum, Lat. [in anatomy] the third hole in the 
— by which the Lied vole of 2 paſs out of the cr... 
um. 
Forantx Ilias, Lat. 
bone, about whoſe circum 
— and internus take their riſe. 

'ORAMEN Ovale [in anatomy] an oval aperture or paſtage th: y* 
the heart of a ſœtus, 22 — — n 
| n ORA'MINATED, 72 Hraminatus, Lat.] bored full of holes. 

FORAMINO SE, Or Foka"mixous [ foram:noſus, Lat } full of hol e- 
For a5uv'cn, whereas, becauſe. 1255 — conj. , 
Foa [in old records] a balk lying forwards or next die 
highwa-. 1 
To Fornt'ar, irr. verb next. forbore, prcter. furl are, old grete 
forbere or forborn, irr. part. paſs. 1 — of ay 7 4 fact bat ff 
1. To deiſt from, to intermit, to ceaſe from any thing. To quariel 
with themſelves forlear. Denham. 2. To pauſc, to delay. 
In chuling u 0 
L loſe your company, therefore forbear a while. Shake/peore. 
3- To omit voluntarily, to abſtain. He /orbare to go forth. 1 Sers. 
t To reſtrain any violence of temper, to be patient. By long cr - 
aring 15 a prince perſuaded. Proverbs. Eu 5 
To Forntar, werb af. 1. To omit voluntarily, to decline any 
thing. Forbear his preſence. alp t . 2. To abſlain from, to 
ſhun to do. Execution ſhould be thereupon fertorn or ſuſpended. Cla- 
renden. 3. To ſpare, to treat with mercy. Ferbrarirg one another 
* F;":fiars. 4. To withhold. Forbear thee from meddling. 
2 Chron. | 
Fox bra ſea term] a word of command in a ſhip's boat, to hold 
_—_— oar, either — 1 or * fide. 

ORBE'ARANCE [of /erbcar}] 1. care of avoiding any thing, 
the negation of rallies The F:rbearance of fin. Southe — Inter- 
miſſion of ſomething. 3. Command of temper. Have a continent 
forbearance, till the f. peed of his rage goes 3 Shakeſpeare. 4. 

diſplay the mildneſs and forbear- 


kpeare. 
The data 
3 To Iavige, to fecd 


with anatomiſ's] a large hole in the hip 
the muſcles called obturator xte: 


Lenity, delay of puniſhment. To 
ance made uſe of. Adiiſor. | 
Foa EAR AN CE is no acguit tante. | 
Lat. Quad defertur non aufertur. Ger. Anfgeſtheben is nicht arGeackt. 
Fr. Ce gui / differs n'e/t pas perdu. It. II gaftige (chailiſement pu 
4. erer ſe, ma non fi toglie (may be defered, but will come in time.) 
All which fignify no more than that tho' a man may defer demanding 
his right or due for a time, yet he don't entirely give it up. 
ForBe"aReR [of 1 one who forbears, an intermitter, one 
who intercepts any thing. | 
The weſt as a " all goodneſs doth bring, 
The eaſt a forbearer no manner of thing. Yufer. | 
To Fos rb, irr. verb a2. forbade, preter. ponbeœod, Sax. fei bod, 
Dan. forbid, irr. part. pofſ. Iponbeodan, Sax. terbicdcen, Du. berboc- 
den, L. Ger. verbioten, II. Ger. forbinde, Dan. faurbinban, Goth. 
1. To bid not to do or fay any thing, to prohibit, to interdict any 
thing. A ſtrict obſervance of what it commands, but eſpecially of 
what it forbids. Seuth. 2. To command to forbear any thing. Sb⸗ 
with ſo ſweet a rigour forbad him that he durſt not rebel. Sie. 3 
To oppoſe, to hinder. - The moittere being forbidden to come up in 
the plant, ſtayeth longer in the root. Bacon. 4. Io accurle, to 
blaſt ; now obſolete. To bid is in the old language to pray, to forbid 
therefore is to curſe. He ſhall live a man forbid. Sha ere. 
To Fox nid, werb neat. to utter a prohibition. 'I'be good god. 
forbid. Shakeſpeare. | | 
Fon B1'ppaxce [of forbid] the act of forbidding, edit againſt any 
thing. Milton uſes it. 
For B1pDExNLY, adv. [of firbid] in an unlawful manner. Shake- 


uſes it 
[of forbid] one that fcrbids or enaQts a prohibition. 


s it. 
FoxgTDorx 
Brown uſes it. 

For81'DDING, part. adj. [of forbid) raifing abhorrence, cauſing aver- 
ſion. Tragedy — made forbidding and horrible. Haren 1 * x | 
Forno're, or Forxno'tx, part. paſſ. [of gopberan, Sax. one 

for a time, c. See To 88 
Fo'rce, Fr. [ forza, It. frara, Sp] 1. Conſtraint, violence. 
Which now they hold by and not by right. Sen 
hich now orce, not by right. S7 e. 
2. Vigour, active power, —＋ ſtrength. The force of bis will, 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Virtue, . Great virtue, force aud efficacy. 
Heoker. 4. Validneſs, power of a law. A teſtament is of force after 
men are dead. Hebrexs. 5. Armament, warlike preparation, troops. 
Often forces in the plural. Miſcellany forces of all nations. Bacer 
6. Dettiny, neceſſity. | 
Fox ce without fore - caſt is little worth, 
Strength alone, without ſkill and diſcretion in the uſe of it, will avail 
but little, The Lat. fay ; Vis cornfi/ti capers male ruit ſus. 


Force 


FOR 


Foxes 2 grammar ian] ſomething that ſlar ds in ſieu of, or ha 


the ſame at another. 

Force {in law] an offence by which violence is uſed to perſons. 

Simple Foack [in law} is that which hath no other crime adjoined 
w it; as if one enters another man's poſſeſſion, but does no other un- 
lawful act. 

Mixed Foxce, Compound Foxce, is that violence committed with 
ſuch a fact as of itſelf only is criminal; as if one enters by force into 
the poſſeſſion of another, and there kills a man, or raviſhes a woman. 

Foxcz [in mechanics] is that which is alto called power, and is 
the original cautc of any motion of bodies ; as weight, men, horſes, 
water, wind, Ec. with reſpect to the body or weight to be moved. 

Yo Foece, werb af. ¶ forcer, Fr. forzare, It. forgar, Sp.] 1. To 


compel, to cunſtrain. More dangers have deceiv'd men than frre 


them. Pacon. 2. To ſtorm, to enter by violence, to take by force. 
A new found world to force. Den. 3. To violate by force, to ra- 
vith. Force her—l like itnot. Dryden. 4. To overpower by ſtrength. 
To force their monarch and inſult the court. Dran. 5. To impel, 
to preſs. Forcing an ax againſt them. Dexteronzmy. 6. To draw or 
puth by main ſtrength. 
Ir ſtuck ſo taſt, ſo deeply bury d lay, 
That ſcarce the victor forc'd the ſteel away. Dryden. 
7. To drive by violence or power. Forcing their unwilling neigh- 
bours out of all their poſſeiſions. Decay of Prety. 8. To gain by vio- 
tence or power. They forc'd from me one kind look or word. Dry- 
den. 9. To enforce, to urge. 
Hligh on a mountain wave my head I bore. 
: Forcing my r gathering to the ſhore. Dryden. 
10. To conſtrain, to di 
Ferced conceits. Adiiſor. 11. To man, to garriſon, to ſtrengtien with 
ſaldiers. That the paſſages be already ferc d. Ratcigh. 12. 1 force 
out ; to extort. The heat of the diſpute had forced out from his expreſ- 


fions, that ſeemed to make his doctrine run higher than really it did. 


Atterbary. | 

To Force, verb neut. to lay ſtreſs upon. [This word I have only 
found in the following patſage. 7e5u/ox) His armourer put on his 
back-piece before, and his breaſt plate behind: the which being efpie1 
by ſuch as flood by, was taken among them for an ill token, and 
therefore adviſed him not to fight that day; to whom the dukte an- 
iu ered. I force not of ſuch foolerics. Camden. 

To Force Bol, is to cut off the upper and moſt hairy part of it. 
| Fo'rctp, part paff. of to force [ force, Fr.] conſtrained, obliged by 
force, raviſhed ; taken as a city, c. by force, ſtorm, ©. See 
1% Force. | | 

Fo'xctDLY, adv. [of ferce] violently, unnaturally, with con- 
firaint, Burnet uſes it. 

Fon cErUL [of force and full] ſtrong, driren with great might, 
violent, impetuous. His forceful ſpear. Dryden. 

Fo'r CEFULLY, adv. {of forceful) violently, with impetuoſ. ty. 

Fo'xctLess [of force} without force, weak, feeble. 


ForcEe'se, Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies reared or ſtanding upon his - 


hind legs. 

+ £0 Lat. [with ſurgeons] a pair of tongs, pincers, Se. to 
lay hold of dead and corrupt fleſh, and to extract any thing out of 
wounds, and on the like occaſions. 

Fo'xctr [of force} 1. That which forces or conſtrains. 2. The 
embolus of a pump working by puliton, in contradiſtinction to a 
ſucker, which acts by attraction. Wilkins. 

Fo'rcers, an inftrument uſed with tooth-drawers. 

Fo'rcEs, an army or conſiderable body of forces. See Force. 
|  Fo'xciBLE. 1. Strong, mighty: to weak. "That puniſh- 

ment which hath Vang Oo as forcible to bridle fin, may grow at- 
terwards too weak and feeble. Hooker. 2. Prevalent, being of great 
influence. No inclination or temptation ſo forcib/e which our humble 

rayers and deſires may not frultrate. Raiigh. 3. Impetuous. 4. 
— active. Sweet ſmells are moſt forc:b/e in dry ſubſtances 
when broken. Bacon. 5. Effected by force. The abdication of king 
James the advocates on that fide look upon to have been forcible and 
unjuſt. Suit. | 

FoxcieLe detaining a Poſſeſſion (in a law ſenſe] is a violent act of 
reſiſtance, by which the lawful entry of juſtices is barred and hin- 

dered. 
Foce Entry = law] a violent actual entry into a land, houſe, 
Ec. ſo as to offer violence to any there, and to put them in fear of be- 
ing hurt, or to drive any furiouſly out of poſſeſſion. 

Fo'xciBLENEss [of forcible] violence, forcible or forcing quality. 

Fo'sctBLY, adv. [of forcible) 1. By violence, by ſo ce. Carrying 
away of women forcibly and againſt their wi!!s. Bacen. 2. Strongly, 
powerfully, efficaciouſly. Such conſiderations as are fit to work very 
fercibly. Tillotſon. 3. Impetuouſly. 

Forct'ts, a water-mill, an engine to convey water from one place 
to another, as thoſe at London-bridge, Iſlington, &c. | 

Fo'x cr AT ED, adj. [of forceps, Lat.] formed like a pair of pincers 
to open and incloſe. Forcipated tail. Browns. 

Fox b 122 Ford, from panan. Sax. to paſs, fuhtt, Ger. ſvccd, 
Su.] 1. A ſhallow place in a tiver, that may be waded through with- 
out ſwimming, or paſſed in a ſerry- boat, by puſhing it along with a 
pole ſtuck in the ground. 2. It ſometimes ſignifies the ſtre2m, the 
current, without any conſidertion of paſſage or ſhallowneſs. Io pal; 
the Stygian ford. Dryden. | 

To Fond, verb ad. {irom the ſubſt.] to paſs without ſwimming. 
Raleigh uſes it. 

Fonda, a cow with calf, or a milch-cow. | 
Foa [of ford] that may be paſſed or waded through on foot 
without fivimming. Raleigh uſes it. 

Fo'spaBLExess [of fordate] capableneſs of being forded or paſſed 
over without ſwimming. 

Forp1ci'dia [of forda, a cow with calf, and cd, Lat. to ftav] a 
Roman feſtival celebrated to the goddeſs Tellus. 


Fo aA [in old records] herbage, or graſs that grows on the 
edges of dikes or ditches. 
on Dor, or FoxDo'Lio0, a but or head-land that ſhoots out upon 
other ground. 
Ne. 43. 


—_—_ 


„ not to obtain naturally or with eaſc. 


forehanted care. / A) r. 


F O R 


Fox, 25. anterior, that which comes fr? in » progreiſive motit, 
Greater preſſing on the Hue than hind part. Cline. 

Lone, add. ameriorly, in the part which appears firft to any tha: 
meets it A ſlight ſpar deck fore and att. Ratergh. ; 

1 ar Crone, Sax. voor, Du. vor, Ger. rafeg. Gr.] an infeparab'c 
prepoſition, uſed in compoſition. generaily denoting priority ot timo. 

to Ferse, verb af. {of fore and aiwiſc} to council 
to _—_ betore the time of action or the event. Shat-jeare. 

O FOREAPPUINT [of / pi int | . 
1 Lot. fare and afpoiut} to a; point or o der be 

To Fox FAA, db ac. 
reſiſtance beſore hand. 
Sonth, 

. ” — —_ _ pe 
4 5 — _ "Wo farm] weady armed or prepares 
— q i 2» Oed . 

Io Foxtro'be, vr net. [Fone-booten, Sax. ] 1. To fi 
portend beſote- hand, to preſage. 
torcknow, to feel a 
bedes. Dryden. 

Fos FD [of Frebode] 1. One that forchater, 
proznoſticator. Sets up for a forebatsr, I. HH 
torcknows. x 

Forn rr, prep. [of fore and Ir] near, hard be. 
Sener. | 

For E-vorTs [in a ſhip] iron pits mid like loch, w. 
each end, into which a forelock of iron is diiven, to 3. 
out. 

To Fortca'sr, verb a. Fof fore and cf? 1. Tu chene o- plr 
before ex2cution. He ſhall /orecaft his det ices „inf the po 
holds. Dunicel. 2. To adjuſt. to contrive betorchand. Ihe time l 
well jerrcafi. Drren. 3. To forcice, to provide ag untl. o =. 
caſſ conſequences. L. Efiranze. | | HH 

To FoxtcasrT, verb neut. te form ſchemes beſorchand. 

How can frail flefhly wisht 
Forecaft, but it muſt needs to iſſua come. Se 

Fo“ Rc ot the verb] contrivance i eforc-kind, icheme, vlur. 
The ferrcaſ and pre determination of the g. .. | 
FORECA ti (O] one Way iurecaills or contrives be ſore- 


hand. 


caily, 


[offore and are] to provide for attack or 
A man thould fx and firrarm his mind 


gniſy or 
Fore: 42; words. OI 2. 1 


0 - * 5 633 0 
lec ret lenic of omething tuture. My heart faere- 


a ſugthſayer, a 
2. One that 


Jeet a ſountain. 
tu an eve If 
vent Aar un 

; »# 


ad. "har 


To Foerciobt, ver af. fof pope and clypan, Sex. Fecher, 
Fr.] to ſhut up, to preclude, to prevent. Ihe eambiigs „ pair 
foreckſed this trade. Carew. ; 

To For ECTS E a Mer-gage {in law] to cut of the power of re- 
demption. 

Foa kT sro, part. {in old law] barred, excluded or ſuut ou: for 
cver. 

Forr-covr:e, is the fore ſail of a ſuip. | 

Fon t-pt cx [of fore and ck} the anterior part of the ſuip. Chap- 
man uſes it. 

To Fontokk '; 
mine before. 

To Fort brst'Gx, verb act. [of fore ord deen to dem ga or plan 
beforehand. Cheyne uſes it. | | 

To Font, verb er. [of tere an! om} to predcRinate, to de- 
termine beforehand The realm's Viren by love. Driden. 

To Farne, wb a. from ir and 4, not re] 1. Jo ruin, to 
deftroy ; oppoſed to making happy. Obſolete. I hat either make 
me or fored:es me quite. Shatr/jezre. 2. Io overdo, to weary, tu ſa- 
tigue, to harraſs. All with weary taſk edi. Shake/teare. 

Fort Bbo'or [pope-vopa, Sax} a dur in the fore-part of a houſe. 

Fort-t'xp {ot fore and cn] the anterior part. In the freud of ir, 
which was towards hin. Bacon. 25 

Forg-Fa"rHte [of fore and fatter] prederefior, progeni'or. 
decrees of our fore-fathers. Hooker. 

Fox E-TT ET [pope-poray, Sax.) the Gremett feet of x four-footed 
animal. | ns 

Foa - Tx [pope-gimgen, Sax.] the fotemoſt or fit ſir ger, 
the index. | 

To Foxr-rt*xD, or To Fox-ixv, vb af. [of pore, Sax. and 47 
find] 1. To hinder, to keep off, to avert. Heavins Ten. Shake. 
jprare. 2. To provide for, to iecure. is particular to Prefer. 
Shakeſjeare. | 

Fo'rr-rcorT, plur. fere fert (of fire one fit] the anterior font of a 
quadruped. In contempt, a hand. Give me thy fi, thy Jerefut ty 
me give. Shakeſpeare. | 

Foxt-roor [a ſea term] uſed wien one ſip lies or ſails acroſ, the 
way of another ſhip. 

Foxt-FroONT [of pore, Sax. and H, Lat.] a ſorchead. 

To For eco”, <wrrb a7. | of for and g 1. To quit, 10 give up 
To forege meaner tor the atainment ot higher degrees. He: ker. 2 Þ'o 
g before, to be paſt {from e and £2} Many years fig ne. Ha- 
lcigh. F,regcing ſpecutaiions. Add far. 3. Jo loie. 

This is the very ecttaly of love, 
Whole violent property fegte itſelf. Shatefeare. 

Tos ro“, [of foreyo] anceitor, progenitor. Shekeipeare uſes it. 

Fox E OERS, purveyors who go before the king, when he goes 2 
progreſs, to make provifon for him. 
 Fo/atczouxDd [of fore and ground] that part of the fold or expanſe 
of a p\Qure which teems to he before the figures. Drzcen, 

Fo'rt!taxp [of yore and bunt} 1. The part of a horſe which i be. 
ſore the rider. 2. "The chief part. The finew and the /crevany of 
our hoſt. Shab-/teare. | 

Forrnaxn, .4j. done tog ſoon. The ferehard fin. Shake/peare.. 

Foxtra'xptp [of fore and Land] 1. Early, timelp. An early and 
2. Forucd in ihe fore parts. Hes a ju 
Rantial true bred beat, bravely fore hand. Dryden, 
| 6 N Forst- 


of pone - deman, Sax.] to think, judęe, or deter- 


The 


Koto nd. 4 


Fortxxo'waBlk [cf foreknow] poſlible to be known before an 


and part of the loin of a hog, Se 


fere-part of the . 


FOR 


Fortran (pojz-heapob, Sax.) 1. The upper part of the face, 
that part of the face which reaches from the eyes upward to the hair. 
2. Impudence, aſturance. "Theſe men of forebead. Coliter. 

In the Fox £:4raD and the eye, 
The leute of the mind doth lie. 

Lat. Fuitus index arimi. The Fr. ſav; Le front & lei Jeux, font 
comme le miroir de Fame. (The ſorehead and the eyes are, as it were, 
tle mirror of the mind.) And fo the Ital. La fronte e gli archi ſeno 
ene bs ſyechio deil an. "There are a ſet of people in the world, 
who are fo hardened and void of ſhame, that nothing can alter their 
countenance ; but in general molt men's minds are to be read in their 
faces. 

FoxtExo'tDIxG, H. [of fore and bold] prediftions, ſuperſtitions 
prognoltications. L'Eitrange uſes it. 5 

Fox EAN ¶ forain, Fr. faruns, Sp. from foris, Lat.] 1. Outlandiſh, 
ſtrange, not of this country, not domeſtic. Domeſtic and foreign 
writers. Atterbury. 2. Alien, remote, not allied, without relation. 
It is often uſed with 20, but more properly with rm. Fame is a good 
wholly foreign to our natures. py ay 3. Excluded, not admuted, 


held at a diſtance. Kept him a foreign man ſtill. Shat-/eare. 


For + 16% Anſwer [a law term] an aniwer which is not triable in the 
county where it is made. 

Fot ia Attaci ment, an attachment of a foreigner's goods found 
within a liberty or city. 

For +162 Matter [mm law] a matter triable in another county. 

For 1 Oppeſer, an officer in the exchequer, to whom all ſheriffs. 
after they are oppoſed of their ſums out of the Pipe-office, do repair 
to be oppoſed by him of the Green-wax. | 

Forticx Plea. 1. {In law] flartum forinſi um, as being a plea out 
of the proper court of juſtice ; a rejecing the judge as incompetent, 
becauſe the matter in hand was not within his precinEt. 
neous, ad ventitious in general. Rich /creign mould. Phulips. 

Foa kN Service {in law] is ſuch ſervice, whereby a mean lord 
holdeth of another without the compats of his ewn fee ; or that which 


a tenant pertorms either to his own lord, or to the lord paramoant, 


out of his own tee. | | 5 . 
Fon EINER, an outlandiſh perſon, a ſtranger, not a native; alio 


one that is not free of a city, corporation, Sec. 


 Fo'reronntss [of fort, n | ren:ownels, want of relation to a thing. 
Tac forer 7 mf: of the ſubject. Lecce. 


To Fox: 11a E, wirb af. [of fore and imagine] to conceive or 
fancy before prof. A fertimagin d pollibility in that behalf. Cam- 


To Foz bar fef pore, Sax. and juger, Fr. of judico, Lat.] to 
judge butorchand, to be prepoſſcſs d. 2 
Fontiend'b the Court, is when the officer of any court is baniſhed 


or expelled the ſame for ſome offence, or for not appearing to an 


action per bill led anainſt him. : 1 
Foreju'pGte in lau] a judgment whereby a man is deprived or 
put by the thing in que“ ion. : | | 
Foru-£x:cuT [of : Hp] a piece of wood in the figure of a man's 
hand, and firſt boltec to the beams upon the ſecond deck. 
To Font [of gage ena; an, Sax. ] to know beforchand, to 
We foretnow: chat the ſun will riſe. Raleigh. 


event har pens. More uies it. 


Foxt'kxowLEbGE [of forckrow] preſcience, knowledge of that 


which has not yet happened. 
Fo'rt-Laxp [ponc-land, Sax. ] a point of land jutting out into the 
ſea, a cape or promontory. Nigh rivers mouth or fcreland. Milton. 
For :-Laxp [in fortification] a ſmall ſpace of ground between the 
wall of a place and the moat. ; 


To Foxtia'y, werb a. ſof fire and [iy] to lay wait for, to entrap 


by ambuſh. An ambull''d thick a a traveiler. Dryden. | 
To FoxtL!'tr, werb ac. [of fire and i, to raiſe aloft any ante- 
rior part. Forcfti2g up alot: hie ſpeckled b:eaſt, Spenſer. / | 
Fo'xtLocks {ina ſhip] are little fat «.cges or pieces of iron, uſcd 
at the ends of bolts, to cep them from iy ing out of the holes. 
Fox KICK {pone-loccay, Sax. ] the hair which grows on the fore 
part of the forchead. Me malt take ame by the foreloch. Sit 
ForE-Lo'ix fof rope and lung, Sax ol /»ges, Fr.] the thoulder 
Foxe-Low [a hunting term] is when a hound going before the reſt 
of the cry, meets chace and goes away with it. 
Fo'gt-Max [pope man, Sax.] the preſident or chief man of a com- 
pany, c. Foreman of the petty jury. Addrfon. 
Fo'zz-1azr [pope-mayt, Sax.] the firſt maſt of a ſhip towards 
the head. | 
tort Alopi-Dfeu [on fip-board] are thoſe that take in the top-fails, 
ing the vards, furl the fails, bend, trice, and take their turn at the 


| helm , 


ForREME NTIONED, 66}. [ of jore and mentioned] mentioned or recited 
beſorc. Adciſon uſes it. It is obfervable, that many participles are 
compounded with ire, whoſe verbs have no fuch compoſition. 

FHO, aj. Cron Met, Sax] 1 Firſt in Place. 3. Furſt in 
digit. The forems// ranks of fame. Sidney. 

The Fox et uosr dog catches the bare. See Eaatr. 

Forex as [of fire and name] nominated belore, B. Johnſon 
uſes it. 

Fo'rzvt8s [of pope, Sax. and ae/as, Lat.] a promontory. 

FoxE-xv'ox {pone-non, Sax. ] that part of the day betwixt morn- 
ing and noon, oppoſed tv 2fternoon. 

Fort %o0'T1CE Cob fire and »etice} information of an event before 
it happens. Ry mer uſes it. 

To For x-, verb af, [of pone, Sax. and erdeurer, Fr. or 
ordins, Lat.] to ordain beforchand, to predeſtinate. Hooker uſes it. 

Fo KE-YAuTT {of pope, Sax. and pare. Fr.] the anterior part. The 
Rateiph. | 

Fort-Pa'sr [of fore and pa] pail before a certain time. All 
Here. fall fins. Homment. 


Foxe-posst'sseD [of fre and 7%] pre- occupied, pre-engaged, 


pre poſſeſſed. Fore-poapefed with prejudice. Sanderſon. 
Fo'st-Pr17ED, @ term uſcd in conveyances, and ſignifies ex- 
egted 


2. Extra- 


F O R 


Fo'xzreaxs [of fore and rant] firlt rank, front. The /rorays e 
our articles. Shadeſpeare. ; ; 

To Fort-rt'acn [ſea lan ] ts when two ſhips fail together 
or one after another; the ſhip which fails fafteft is ſaid to force ac 
* the other. . | 

"ORE-RECI TED [of fore and recite) mentioned or enumerated be. 
fore. Shakeſpeare — it. ; 8105 

To Fonts x, verb ag. [of fire and — 1. To come before a, 
an earneit of ſomething following, to introduce as an harbinger. 
Heavincſs foreruns the good event. Shakeſpeare. 2. To precede, tao 
have the ſtart of. To follow if not rerum all that is or will be Frac- 
tiſed in London. Craunt. 

Fortru'xxtr [of Vererun] 1. An harbinger, a meſenger ſent 
before to give notice of the approach of others that fo!lwwy. The 
forerunner of day and the fun. Stiilingfleet. 2. A pronmoitic, a fign 
foreſhowing any thing. The forerunzer of dentl. Sash. 

Fo'k E- sA, the 25 belonging to the ſore -mal. 

Foxks av, pret. See To FortsSEE. 

To Forts:'r, verb af. [poppxgen, Sax. ] to predict, to foretel. 
Shakeſpeare utes it. 

To Forust't, irr. verb af. ſoreſaw, or foreſeen, irr. part ga. 
Fer Tron. Sax. foereſea, Su.] to perceive before-hand, to %:ckno 
Any thing fore/een that is not uſual. Taylor. 

To Fo ksus“ME, worb af. [of fore and ame] to bring reproach 
upon, to ſhame. Shakeſpeare uſes it. | 

To Fortsnt'w, iur. verb a8. foreſhewn, ir. fart . [rone- 
pom Sax.] to ſhew, ſignify, or betoken beturehang. See 75 

ORESHOW. | 

Fon es ut [oi fre and flip] the anterior part of the ſhip. Ae. 

To Forxt-$1u'trix [pope-ayceoptian, Sax.} to keen at the 
fore-end. | | | 

To Forr-snorTExX [with painters] is when a head or face in 3 
draught is made to appear ſhorter before, for the ſake of ſhowing the 
figures behind He torbids the fo:c-ftertenings, beciute they make 
the parts appcar little. Drydem. | 

10 Forxe-sno'w, verb act. [of foreand fox] 1. To predict. to 
prognofticate. According to that which the prophets and Moes hd 
Ferq cab d. Hooker, 2. Io repreſent beforc it cones. What clic is 
the law but the goſpel rat can? Hooker. 

Fo'resiGnT [fore -zepibche, Sax. geficht, Ger.] forcknov. ledge. 
The accent was anciently on the laſt ſyNable, but now on the fl. 
Thou to ſorefeght ak l. Rlilten. 2. Provident care of futurity. He 
had a ſharp fore/ig/t and working wit. Sper;/er. 

Fox Es caTEuL [of foreſight] preſcient, provident. For 
care. Sidney. 

Fores1'Gx1FY, verb af. [of fore and en to beotoken beſore- 
hand, to typify. Hooker 4 . pac: 

To Fonkskix 7 fere and in] the prepuce. Cowley uſes it. 

Fortsx1'sT [of fore and Hirt] the pendulous and look part of the 
coat before. Shakeſpeare uſes it. | 

To Foresr a"cx, verb act. [of fire and ſlact] to neglect by idle- 
neſs. So happy an occaſion fere/acied. Spenſer. 

To FoxtsLo'w, verb act. [of fore and ow} 1. To loiter, to delay, 


to obſtruct 


No mountain could Virgſasv 
Their haſty pace. Fairfax. 
2. To neꝑlect, to omit. No coldneſs in fers/f:<ving, but wiſdom in 
chuſing his tin e. Bacen. | 
io FortsLo'w, verb next. to be dilatory. Ferifxv no longer. 
make we hence amain. Shakeſpeare. | 
To Forr-srE'ax, verb act. [pope-ppecan, S2x.] 1. To predict. 
to foretel. Godfrey cf Wincheſter thinketh no ominous r et 
to lic in names. Camden. 2. To forbid. 
Thou haſt foreftste my being in theſe wars, 
And ſay ſt ic is not fit. Shake/jearr. | 
Fortsee'sT, fart. adj. [of fore and ſport) 1. Waſted, tried. A 
gentleman almoſt /orc/ert with ſpeed. Slake//care. 2. Forepaſted, 
Is not enough thy evil life or pert Spear. 3. Beſtowed be- 
tore. His goodneſs fore/pert on us. Shateſprare. 
Forespu'srer [of fore and /jurr] one that rides before. Shalci- 
peare uſes it. | | | 
Fo'resT | foret, Fr. forefta, It. and barb. Lat. g. 4. firorum fig 
tio, Lat. 7. e. the reſidence of wild beaſts] 1. A large ſpace of ground 
or wood-land, left uncultivated; or partly paſture, and partly v.ood, 
for breeding and hunting beaſts of chaſe, &c. 2. [In hw] a ceriin 
territory w woody grounds and fruitful paſtures, privil: ced for wild 
beafts and fowls of foreſt, chace and warren, to reſt and abide in, the 
ſafe protection of the king for his pleaſure. For the preſervation d: 
which place, vert and veniſon, there are certain particular laws. Ihe 
properties of a foreſt are theſe : A foreſt, as it is ſtrictly taken, can- 
not be in the hands of any but the king, who hath power to gran: 
commiſſion to a juſtice in eyre for the foreſt ; the courts, the officers, 
for preſerving the vert and veniſon. The chief property of a foe! 
is the ſwainmote, which is no leſs incident to it than the court c. 
pyepowders to a fair. Core/. | 
Fo're-STAFF, an inſtrument formerly uſed by mariners for takins. 
— of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, with the face towards the 
ject. 
ForesTa'cium, a duty anciently paid by a ſoreſter to the king. 
To Forxt-$sTAa'LL, verb af. [pon e] xallan, of pore and 1 dal. ax. 


a ſtall, or voor and fallen, Du.] 1. To buy or bargain for corn, cat- 


tle, c. as it is coming to any market or fair to be fold, in order to 
ſell the ſame at a higher price; to ſeize or gain poſſciſon of befuie 
another. Abandon this foreftalled place. Sperſer. 2. To prevent, t5 
hinder by preoccupation. I will not ferefa// your judgment of the reſt. 
Pope. 3. To anticipate, to take up . hat need a mau 
foreflall his date of grief. Milton. f 

Fore-STA'LLER, one who buys proviſions coming to the market or 
fair, in order to fell them at a higher price. Locke uſes it. 

ForrsTBO'RN [of foreſt and born] born in a wild. Shakefpeare 
uſes it. 


Fo'RESTER 


pretier, Fr.] a foreſt-keeper, an officer who is ſworn 


and appointed by the king's letters patents to walk the forctt, mom 
w 


FOR 


watch the vert and vcaiſon ; and to attaint or preſent all offences à- 
bh. within his own baiiwic or walk ; aifſy one who inhabits 
. vild C unry. 


to enn Fee, one who enjoys that office ta him and his heirs. 

err, or Foreswa er, dj. [ot fre and frat, from Aber] 
ſp * beat. ' Lixe a couple of forefwart melters. S- luer. 

L004 ETa STE, Versa. (ot are and 4e t. To kave antepaſt 
©, te he vrenowledge of. 2. To tall before another. Milton 
ul. > 4: 


Fo r {of pore, Sax. and rater. Fr. or taden, Ger. of tap- 
ton, 5. .] a talte beforchand, anticipation of. "The forctaffe of 
heaven. genes. 
Ft., cb at. one Nællan, Sax. forrtstia, Su.] 1. To 
1 mater before it happens, to predict, to propheſy. 2. To 
to. token, to forchh wv. 

To Fore TELL, co nat. to utter prediction, or propheſy. As. 

Fortis kr [of re] one that ſoretells, a predicter. Boy le 
ulcs it. 


Thou witc ,,,; Meighing politician, Sith. 

For t-THo'vGuT { pope-Thoht, Sax. ] 1. Anticipation, preſeience. 
By ſpiteſulneſs of forethought, or by the tolly of oveifight. LE/irange. 
2. Provident care. 

Fo'srnttx, or Fo ffn, N. C. thereſore. 

To Fonkro'k Ex, verb act. [pee xacntan, Sax. ] to ſigniſy before- 
hand by ſome ſigns or tokens, to forcliuw. Suange prodigious ons 
foretcken blood. Daniel. 

Foa ETH [from the verb] prognoſtication. 
foretohken of misforiune. Siu. 

ForzTo'vru [of /ore and 22415] the tonth in the anterior part of 
the month, an rcſor. | 

Fo't:rop [pone-rop, Sax 
as chat of a woman's heal-dr-!s that is forward. or the top of a peri- 
wis. So may your hats your ſorctohs never prels. Dryer. f 

Forrvo'veurD, part. oj. [of fuse and <a) affirmed bore, 
told formerly. Shakeipeare vices it. | | 

For: sie, adj, [Venus, Lat] pertaining to courts of juſtice or 
Judicature. Perioa is a e term, appropiiating actions and their 
mei't, and fo belong only to intelligent agents. Locke. 

ant ard, . { of e and ward] the var, the rout. They 
that marched in the for, ward, i Maccalts. 

Vo Fox EMW ANN, ce ad. [copo-perman, Sar.) 1. To give warn- 
ing of beſorehand, to caution again: any thing beforehand Phitus 
had /orexwar:'d him of Enging wars. Dry/en. 2 lo admonith befcre- 
hand. I will foreworn you hom you ſhall fear. Sr. Lak. 3. 10 
inform previvutly of any tuture event. 

Io fireaarn | 
Us timely, of what might elſe have been our loſs 
Unknown. Milter. 
Fon rwaRN b, fort- arm' d. 
Lat. Premonitur, pramunitus. Fr. Un averti en vauf deux. 
Tiouwamung bringt vorbertitſchakt. i 

To Foa rw a“ sTE, verb act. [of fare and «waſie] to deſolate, to de- 

ſoy ; obſolete. Spenſer uſes it. 


Some onous 


Cer. 


A Foxewi'xp [pone-pnd, Sax. ] a wind that blows right forward. 


To Fo NIS, cr a7. [of ſere and vj] to defire beforehand. 
The good are wied. Kinelles. 

For x wol xx, part. pafſ. [of fore and ww:rn, from wear] worn out, 

wa led by time or uſe. The ink was already forexworn. Sidney. 

Foxra'xcs [of pope and pangen, Sax. ] a taking bcforchand, the 
taking up of proviſions in fairs or markets, before the king's furvey- 

ors are ſerved. WT | 

Fo kran, the capital of the county of Angus in Scotland. It is a 
parliament town, claſſed with Perth, Dundee, Cowpcr, and St. An- 
drews, which all together ſend one member. 

To Foreerr hire, Fr.] to loſe eſtates, goods, employments, 
Sc. for neglecting to do one's duty, or for ſome crime committed. 
Fyrfeited all right to happineſs. Boyle. h ; | 

ForTEiT, part. p. {from the verb] liable to penal ſeizure, loft 
as to the right or poſicſion by breach of conditions. Thy wealtn 
being ritt to the ſtate. Shate/peare. . 

Fo'rrFziT. fbf. [Vet. Fr.] 1. Som ething by the commiſſion of a 
crime, ſometaing paid for expia ion of a crime, a default, a ow A 
a fine. 2. A perſon obnoxious to puniſament. one whole lite is for- 
*ired by his 2 — obſolete. Your brother is a forfeit of the law. 
Shakelpeare.. | | | 

Fo'RFEITABLE, liable to be forfeited. 

Folk rTITaBLZ NES {of rf] liableneſs or capablench of be- 

ing forfeited. | | 
*  Fo'gFeiTED, fart. {of f:rfii:] loft by ſome 
conditions. 

Foretirure [ forfuitrre, FI.] 1. The att of forfeiting, the pu- 
niſhment diſcharged by lofs of foinething poſſeſſed. 2. That which 
35 forſeited, a five, a mult. To ſave and debar je. Ban. 

 Fontrerrvkti of Migge. a writ lying for the lord againſt his 
ward, or tenunt, under age, by Enight's ſervice, who reſuſes a con- 
venicnt marriage offered him by his lord, and marries another without 

ie ſaid lord's conſent. | 

To Fox END, 0 a7. to prevent, to forbid. 

ForGa'sviv 
ney, a quif-Fent. 

ForGga'T, old re:. of forge?) See To Forget. 

Fog ca“ r, pret. [uf forgive] See To Forgive. 

A Foncr | /crge, 54 1. A little furnace herein fmiths and other 
artificers in iron or Acel, Sc. heat their metals red hot to ſotten 
them, and reader them more malleable and pliable, the place where 
iron is he into fo In common language we uſe ferpe for large 


rime or breach of 


Hamer. 


into form. 


| * _ 5 _ — * * * 12 * 2 = 2 _ 

work, and ri for fma!l; but in bool the diſtindion is not kept. 

ether lege hath proceeded a ſtiange © tk, 
Gr, 00 act. argen, {1 


Any place where a thirg made or ſhaped. From no 
| He. x F. 


a o heat and 


. , Yo” 
19010 3 


the uppermoſt or ſore part of any thing, 


n law} forgavel, a fmall reicrved rent in mo- 


hammer as a 


FOR 


of. * * . * 5 . 
ſnuth does. 2. 19 make b, any means. Names tat the {chool: 
fred, Locle. 3. To talitty, to couterteit. 

] mould furge 
— Quirrels unjuſt againſt the good and oel. Shakeſpeare. » 

A Fo N te 177 tur. Þ r.] t. Aworkei at a lorge, a counter eit. a 
fallitier. ",1ger5 dt libels. Government cf tie Torgasr, 2. One who 
makes or forms in general. 
 ForGER of falle Dees, one who makes and publiſhes fa'fe wii- 
tin gs. 

7 , 8 p * * , . . 

Fo ar, [of ige] 1. The crime of ſalſiñcation. A Herr in 
ſetting a falſe name to a writing. Sr. 2. Smith's work, the act 
ot the forge. 

ſeleſo the form; 
Of brazen Mirla and ſpear. Bfilty, 

To ForG:'t, Ir. ver. forgnt, or forgot, ret. forgotten, r. far“. 
55 rep dan. Sax. verccten, Du. O. aud L. Ger. vergeuen, II. 
—4 1. To loſe memory of, to let flip trom the remenibrance. 2 

ot to attend, do reglert. Can a woman get her tucking child. 
bal. | 

by wt. . 70 — - » — — 

Font Fro. [rongyrrull. Say.) 1. Apt tr: forget. inattentive, 
careleſs. Be nut foro fu tu enteftuin Hrangers. Hebrews, 2. Not 
retaining the memory of. 3. Cauſing oblivion, oblivion. In large 
forgetful draug its d ſteep the cares. D+;..s 

"y * ef . LOT - — 

ForGETFULLY, in a forgetful manner. 

. * , 15 mn © © 4 © 921 . * 2 5 ; 

ForGEt'TFUt.xess G ongyxpulne fre, Sax ] 1. en or rcadi- ; 
nefs to forget. negligence, inattention. Charge u nm . of 
"ao * 8 2 - „e A 
her duty. ler. 2. Ceflation to remember, lg ©: Jokciency of 
memory. Sees Pp imy ſenſes in forge!) :rlneſs. K. vb re. 

Fox gr“T TEA [of eg] 1. One that for ts. 
attentive peiſon. | | 
FoRuta, or For g Faria [old record.] a faithy, or fin. 3 . 
forge. | 

To Porer ve, ir. werh 29, forgave, fret. ſorgiven, ir». art. / 7 
(ponx:pan; Nan. Ucrocven, Du. O. and I., (zer. Uigchen, 11 Gur. | 
1. To paſ. by an oficoce cr fault, to pardon a crime. I he people 
ſhall be n du their iniquity. [/itah. 2. To quit a porfon of 1 

my *23* 3 p p * 
debt or penazty, to remit. 3. 1% pardon a perion, not to punt. 
Heaven f2rg:ve him. SGU Ada. | 

FoRGIVESLs; [propaimpencyye, Sax ] 1. The parton or remithon 
of a fault or Fence, fornivencts of fin. 2. Pardoa of 
Ferit to them that kave {nned. 
ac. of foroyy g. 


2: A careſs. in 


an of eager 
Progr ff Man, e 
N Jo the Loid our Col blunt, me cus ard Vir 

1 t. Daniel. 4. Fendernets. willing nete to parton. Urinciples of 

meeknet, forg;verc/s, bounty. Sat. F. Keiitiion of a tin 01 pe- 

nalty. i 

rongivrx [of Froive] one that forgives or pardons. 

Fon -r, or Fern T: 5%, pret. and part. . See Vo Foran r. 

To Forrart, v. {on od word, probably for 75, HJ. trum 
for and ban] t harraſs, to ter, to tor, ent. Nous zit caſeth the 
C:re that derb me forhuil, ne ror. hy 

Forat'rba [rophepto, Sax.) a herd lend, fore-!ard, or keachard. 

Forr'cvits among the Romans] a deity, who, as they tancicd 
had the guurdlanlip or tuition of their doors, às Cardinia had of the 
hinges, and Limentius of the thiefiiolds, 

Fort“ xsECUu Mancriim, a wanour which lies without the town or 
bars, and is not included within the libertics of it, 

Fon ixsEcuu Servitium (in old records] the payment of aid, ſcu- 
tage, and other extraordinary impaſit or of knight”; fervice, in oppO 
fition to irtrinicoum ſerwitium, which finniked the common and ufual 
duties witkin the lord's court and libertics, 

A Fork [ropc, Sax. forch, Welth, verch, Du. ard I. Ger. Fur. 
cette, Fr. forchetia, It. farce, Lat.] 1. An inſirument divided why 
end into tu o or more prongs for varic' ule, cperiully ter tlic rule 
$ziift, 2. Sometimes the point of un Ar. 

| The box is bent and drawn: make from the 2% 
— Let it fall rather, the” the fore inns 
'The region of my heart. Srakri Cade. 

3. A point of a fork. A chunderbolt with thice Frtr A. op 
Foxx [ fourche, Fr. j\rca, It. and Port. fir co, Lat 
Fork Li, a kind of thorn- back. | | 
% Foxx, derb nent. {from the ſublt.] to fic 1 lden, as 

corn does out of the ground. Mortimer ute it. 

Fo nxk D, 4 J. [of #74) having ſharp points like 2 fot! 
into two or more parts. Like a feraed ridith, He he, 

Fon k ED Heads (with hunters} a term uſed for ali Un beads of Cena 
that bear two croches on the top, or u h.ch acre tei. Gch 
doubled. | | 

Fox K FH, adt. (of hr] in a fried manner. 

FPWak DX ESS [of Hie] the Hate of Leing pointed as a ſuits, the 
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quality of opening into two tte 

ForkitaD {iff fire and den; pow of an arrow. 

Foxx v, . [of fart} fork, turcated, opeuing into ta or more 
parts; Forty tongue. Prie.- 

Forl ata, It. a flow king of 1:9, the ſame as Cure iu. 

YoeLis Land. ſuch loud in the vitliopiic of ticretord, which wo5 
granted uon leaſe, tar the Ic rm, dam e. 41 £45 in . fan terer 
that the ſucce ti might have i to I. % pretont income. 

For teur, [the ret. and ,,. ot the Sax. orte an, u. Ia 
loren] deſerted. foriock, fortihen.  Sperier. 

Forro's Ng Ca; £ 057 leo! au. Sax: verloren, Du. verlogen. (.,-r |r 
Forſlken, left cormlon! ts, attiered, miſerable, lit rv. ' ; 
In} aud forlori. Knoles. 2. Loft, deiperate. I» 7! his force furor, 
and all his glory done? Ser. 3. Small, dei ivable; edu, 
He was ſo fer/orn, that his dimentions to any thick Th 
vincihſe. Shave hear 

For Lok x, /. a loft, 
Scotland a ehe. 


8 
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ſolitary, fon ſaken man. 10 
Sbal. care 


w 4 20 Are 


f he Fonlokx fe of an Army I ſo called ſrem the gteutnett ©: 
tkeir danger] men detached from jeveral revimerts, br whe wile tp 
winted- to ge the fill onſet in batife, or to Loo en tlie wes 
[nd place. Still charge hin the trur Fo of 17. 


Foa to KN, ah. [poplopentic, San.] aer a tial. 
El. Auer. 


« *% 


„ 


FOR 


Fortonxxy*s [popiorunepye, Sax.) deflitution, deſolateneſb, 
miſery. Boyle uſcs it. | © 

10 Fo'tiyt, wirb nent. fret. forlay, part. forlaid [of for and He] 
to lie acrofs. 

Knit with a golden baldric which forlay 
Athwart her tnowy breaſt. Hemer. ; 

Fox u I forma, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. forme, Fr.] 1. Faſhion, fi- 
gure, ſhape, manner, external appearance of any thing. I could not 
diſcern the form thercof. Job. 2. Being. as modified by a particular 
ſhape. Form: terrible to view. den. 3. Particular model or mo- 
dification. Any tranfient form of words. Addiſon. 4. Beauty, ele- 
gance of apprarance. He hath no far nor comelineſs. /ſaiab. 5. 
Regularity, order. What he ſpoke lack'd form a little. Shakeſpeare. 
6. External appearance without the eſſential qualities, empty ſhew. 
Sent only for form from ſchools. Swift. 7. Ceremony, external 
rites. Jo oblerve all decency in their forms. Clarendon. 8. Stated 
method, cftabliſhed practice. Conſtant forms of prayer. X. Charles. 
9. A claſs, a rank of ttucents. The maſters of the firſt form. Dryden. 
10. A formal cauſe, that which gives eſſence. 

Foxx [hunting term] the ſeat of an hare. | 

Fox u [with 5 is the manner of being peculiar to each 
body, or that which conſtitutes it ſuch a particular body, and diſ- 
tinguiſhes it from every other body; or it is the ſecond principle in 

philoſophy, which being joined to matter, compoſes all natural bodies. 

Foxx {in metaphyſics] ſignifies the ſame as being, and is by its 
form as well as its effence, what it is; yet there is in this term 
this reſpect involved, that philoſophers do more | mn apply 
it to particular aud determinate beings. N. B. I queition whether it 
can be made to appear that the scx1yTuRE ever uſes this term in the 
mctaphyic ſenſe. 8 . 

Foa tt and Figurt [with logicians] is the exterior determination of 
qualities, as being round, ſpherical, ſquare, cubical. Sc. or external 

earance in ; as in that noble portraiture of HaPPixgss 
M hich the 72% of Crnxs5 gives us: | | 
| Within the porch, high on a ;a/per throne, 

Th' imperial mither by her ron is known; 
Bright as the 91, when /ar:/ing on the hilis, 
Earth, air, and fea, with wernal joy ſhe fills. 
{abic of CeBts in Engliſh werſe with notes. 

Farx:, is an internal cauſe, by which a material being is conſti- 
tuted what it is. | 

Eſential Fos us, are thoſe forms whereby the ſeveral ſpecies of bo- 
dies become each what they are, and are diltinguiſhed from all others, 
as a hammer, a knife, Sc. | 

Accidental Fox us, are ſuch as are really inherent in bodies; but in 
ſuch manner that the body may exiſt in all its perſections without 
them ; 25 whiteneſs in a wall. 

Fyllagiſlic Foꝶ u. is the juit diſpoſition both of the terms in 
both of predicate and ſubje&t, and of the propoſitions in pect to 
quantity and quality. | 

Simple Fon us, are thoſe of ſimple bodies, 7. e. of ſuch as have but 
few ies. | 

Natural Foxms, are thoſe which are inherent in bodies, without 
ay Wy contributed thereto on the part of man; as the form of 
marble. | 

Artificial Foa us, are thoſe which ariſe from human induſtry ; as a 
tatue 


Foau of ps [according to the Scotiſts] is that which con- 
ſlitutes body in the general eſlence of body. | 
Fox {in theology] is one of the effential parts of the ſacrament, 
being that which gives them their ſacramental . 
Fox u (in mechanics] a kind of mould, whereon a thing is faſtened 
or wrought. 
Prietes's Fox u, a frame compoſed of divers pages of compoſed let- 
ters, to be printed off by the preſs-men. 
For: {in a moral ſenſe] a manner of being or doing a thing ac- 
cording to rule. 
Foz {in law} certain eſtabliſhed rules to be obſerved in proceſſes 
or judiciary proceedings. 
To Foa u, verb att. [ Forms, Lat. former, Fr. formar, Sp. and Port. 
Frmare. It.] 1. To ſhape, to faſhion, to model to a parti ſhape. 
2. To frame, deviſe, or contrive, to coin. The thought that labours 
in my farming brain. Rowe. 3. To make out of materials. God 
formed man of the duſt. Geneſis. 4. To modify, to ſcheme, to plan. 


To ferm his hero. Dryzden. 5. To to combine in any parti- 
cular manner; as, he formed his army before ſuch a fiege, in ſuch a 
manner. 6. To adjult, to ſettle. Our differences with the Romaniſts 
are formed in'0 an intereſt. Decay of Piety. 7. To model by inſtitu- 
tion or education. Thus form d for ſpeed he challenges the wind. 
Dryden. 
Fox MA Panperis [law phraſe] is when an has cauſe of 
fuit, and is ſo poor that he cannot diſpend the charges of ſuing at 
law or equity. | 


Fo'xwasre [of form] of being formed. | 
Fo'xwat., Sp. [ ferme/, Fr. formale, It. of formalis, Lat.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to form or faſhi — iſe, affected, ceremo- 
nious, particular in apparel. 2. according to eſtabliſhed rules, 


not irregular, not extemporateous. Formal and written 22 
Bacon. 3. Methogical, _— The formal ſtars do travel fo. Wal- 
kr. 4. External, having the appearance but not the eſſence. Formal 


cuſtom or eftabliſhment. Bound 


duty. Dryden. 5. Depending upon 
the power of making 


in fermal or in real chains. Pope. 6. Havi 
any thing what it is, eſſential, conſtituent. 
ration. Siillingficet. 7. Retaining its proper and eſſential 


tic. 
Thou ſnould'ſt come like a fury cover d with ſnakes, 
Not like a fera/ man. Shake 


-ſpeare. 
Format Carſe [with logicians] is Ge which gives an inward eſ- 


ſence or being to ſubſtance and accidents. 
Fo'rmalisT { fermalifte, Fr.] a follower of forms and modes; a 
of ceremony and compliment, one who ſeems what he is not. 
o ſee what ſhifts ferma/i/ts have. Bacon. 
Fon MALI Y [ formalitt, Fr. formaiita, It. formalidad, Sp. of for- 
-ralitas, Lat.] 1. Form or ceremony, eſtabliſhed mode of behaviour. 


e formal act of ado- 
charac- 


FOR 
A matter of mere f . Hecker. 2. Solemn order, drefs, or lz. 
1 2 = down = 1 Swift. 3. Eſſence. the eua- 
y which any thing is u | is. The formatity of tics. 
1 4. AﬀeQation. # 8 
FoxuaLirits, robes worn by the magiſtrates of 2 city or ra- 

tion. c. on public occaſions 1 — 1 
To Foa uALizr, werb af. [ner, Fr.] to model, to mo- 
dify ; an obſolete word. The ſame ſpirit which anointed the bleſſec 
. —— our Saviour, doth fo formalize, unite and actuate his whole racr. 

cre. 

To Foruattze, werb neut. 
the ſormaliſt. 

Fo'zwalLy, adv. [of formal] 1. In form, according to form 
according to Abd — or ceremonies. Formaliy — to 
our law. Shakeſpeare. 2. With formality or ceremony, flifly, pre- 
ciſely. Stiff, and /ormally reſerved. Colter. 3. In external appear- 
ance, with viſible ſhow. Formally divided againſt the authorized 

es of the church. Hooker. 4. Ed-ntially, characteriilically. 
minion is not adequately and formally the image of God. Seath. 

ForwalLy [with ſchoolmen] is uſed in various tenſes. 
WO ForMALLY is uſed really, in tion to objectively; as a thing 
is ſaid to be formally ſuch, when it is ſuch in the proper notion of the 
thing ſpoken of. 

2. FoxMALLY is uſed in oppoſition to virtually and eminently, in 
ſpeaking of the manner, wherein a thing is contained in another. 

3. Foa ua x is uſed in the ſame ſenie with adequately and totally ; 
thus a ſyilogiſm taken formally, requires three propoſitions. : 

4. ForxmaLLy is ,. the ſubject, when a predicate is 
therein on account of ſome form; thus white formally taken, diffuſes 
the light, 5. 4. whiteneſs the form inherent in this ſubjeR, is the cauſe 
why the ſubject _—_— the light. | 

5- FoxmatLy has alſo place in ſuppoſitions; a word being for- 
mally ſuppoſed, when it is taken for the thing it was intended to fig- 
nify ; as man is an animal. | 

6. Fon ua r is ſometimes uſed for quidditatirely; this man A 
mal'; taken is a reaſonable animal. | 

Fo'rmanent ormanentum, Lat.] a mould, form, or ſhape. 

Fo'axatxess [of formal] ceremony, aſſectution. 

Fora a'TiON, Fr. [ formazione, It. of formatio, Lat.] 1. The act 
of ng, or ing. Contributcs to the forma ion of meteor. 
Woodward. 2. The manner in which a thing is formed. A thick 
membrane ing the formation. Brown. 

Fo'rmaTive, adj. [ forme, Lat.] having the power of giving form, 

. Any formative power. Bentley, 

Foxxca'TrIx, or Foxma'TRICE, Lat. [with the ancients] wires; 

or facaltas formatrix, that whereby all bodies had their forms giver. 


a8, a croſs forme, is a crofs nar- 
extremities, the ſame that is con: - 


to be fond of ceremony, to act or play 


Fon ug, or Fon uv [in heraldry] 
row at the centre, and at the 
monly called patèe or pattee. 

_ Fo'nuep Stones — naturaliſts] are ſuch bodies, which being 
either pure ſtone or ipars, are found in the earth fo formed, that their 
c_—_— 1 the external form of muſcles, 
cockles, other ſhells, Tc. 


Foals bon [in the deſcender] a writ that lies for the recovery of 
s, ec. given to one and the heirs of his body, or to a man and 
his wife, =p to the donor in frank marriage, and afterwards 
alienated donee; for after his deceaſe, his heirs may have this 
writ againſt the tenant or alliance. 8 
Fon non [in the reverter] a writ which lies for the donor or his 
heirs, where lands intailed to certain perſonas and their iſſue, with con- 
dition that for want of ſach iſſue it ſhall revert to. the donor and his 
— — whom the donee alienatcth after the iſſue extinct, 
to which it was entailed. | 
Foxmepon in the remainder] a writ which lies where a man gives 
lands in tail, the remainder to another in tail; and afterwards the for- 
mer tenant in tail dieth without ifſue of his body, and a ſtranger 
abateth ; then he in the remainder may have this writ. 
Former” [in ] the ſame as croſs-patee. 9 8 
Fo's 1 [of form] one that forms, maker, contriver, plan- 
5 — ef ponma, Sax. firſt; wh 
'"ORMER, adj. Fonmon, a, Sax. : whence former and 
formeſt 81 written feremeſ?, as if derived from before. 
Formeff is y applied to place, rank, or degree, and former on- 
ly to time. For when we ſay the aft rank of the proceſſion is like the 
former, we reſpe& time rather than place, and mean that which we 
ſaw before, rather than that which had precedence in place. 7ohnfen ! 
1. Before another in time. A third is like the former. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Mentioned before another, the ing, either perſon or thing. 
To this anſwers the latter. A bad author Geterves better utage than a 


O'RMERLY, adv. [of former] in former times, in ancient times. 
Fo'xutrs [on ſhip-board] round pieces of wood fitted to the bore 
of a gun to hold the cartridges, waich contain the due charge of 
—_— alſo hollow cafes of tin or Jatten, in which the crrridges 


are carried about in the time of an en eng. 
Fo'xmETH ſin hunting] i. e. K term ofed of a hae, 
when it ſquats in any place. 


Fo'nmica, Lat. the ant, emmet, or piſmire, an inſect. 


Foa Mic, Lat. [in falconry] a di that commonly ſeizes on 
the beak of a hawk, and — if not timely prevented, will 
eat it away. 


Fo'rxmiDaBLE, Fr. and Sp. [ formidatile, It. of formidabilis, Lat 
to be feared, dreadful, terrible. 

Fo'tutDaBLENEsS [of formidable] 1. Terriblenefs, the quality of 
exciting dread. 2. thing cauling dread. Shewed the /orr id. 
blenejs of their danger. Decay of Vieh. i 

Fo aua bal v, adv. [of formidable] dreadfully, terribly. Dryden 
uſes it. 

ForxmipoLo'ss [formidel/ai, Lit.) ſearſol. dreading very greatly 


Tr ate 


FOR 


Tas uit olo'st y C. form lil eſtas, Lat.] feariulreſ very great 
ercad, 

to rx me, Lat.] the art of giving being, or birth to any 
thing. 

bo'extirss [of h] having no regular form, ſhapeleſs. Shake. 
ip care uſes it. 

Fo uo'sa, an iſland in the Indian ocean, about 100 miles eall of 
\ 25290 in China; ſubject to the Chineſe. 

raus [ponmopt, Sax.] the firit, going in the front. Sce 
LuKMER, ad}. 

Formula, Lat. [with phyſicians] a little form or preſcription uſ d 
ir, extemporaneous practice, in diitinction from the great forms which 
are oflicinal mediciacs. 

FoeuuLa {in law} a rule or model, an ordinance or certain terms 
preicribed and dectecd by authority for the form or manner of an act 
ur inſtrument, Sc. | 

Formura [in theology, Sc.] a profeſſion of faith; a formelary. 
Sce CREiD., 

Fo'ruutary V alan, Fr. formalario, It. and Sp. of formala- 
iam, Lat.] 1. A book of forms or precedents for law matters. 2. 
The manner oz 1c of proceeding in the law. 3. A writing which 
contains the form of an oath to be taken upon fome ocaſions. | 

FormvLe, t. Fr. | formal, Lat.] a ſet form or model. 

FoxxacAlLta [among the Romans] the feat of ovens, kept in 
commenoru ion of thoſe ancient ovens, in which wheat was baked, be- 
fore the way of grinding corn, and making bread, un, {ound our. 

Fuexa cron | fornage, Fr. of fornar, I. at. a faraace, or furm:r, 
Lat. an oven} v1. M fer taken by alord of his tenant, bound to bake in 
his oven; or for liberty to ute his own. 2. Ileatth-moncy, chimacy- 
1OQey. 2 | 

To Fo'rxtcatti, werb nent. [ Hrnicare, It. f.rnicar, Sp. from fer- 
zicor, Lat. | to commit formcatiun. It is a u Way to fornicate at a 
dillance. Brown. 

FoxxIica"Trou, Fr. | fornicazione, It. Hrricaciòu, Sp. of fornicatio, 
Lat.] 1. The a&t o unchatti:y between fingic perſons, concubinage, or 
commerce with an vamarried woman. 2. | In icripture} ſometimes 
i lolatry. Pouredit out thy /oruicatizas on every one that paticd by. 
FER. J. | 

Foxx1caT10x {of fornix, Lat. in architecture] an arching or vault- 
ing to called. | | | 
_ Forxica'ror | forcicatenr, Fr. fornicatire, It. fornicario, Sp. of 
fornicator, Lat.] a whoremonger, one thit has commerce with un- 
warried women. Query, whether fornication, in the /cripture ne Of the 
word, is not distinct from concabirage # and, if fo, whether our modern 
acceptation of the word, gives a jutt idea of it? And by the way, if 
adultery, in the /cripeure ue, means only the cohabitation with an- 
other's wite, query," if the zxoderz uſe of this word alſo ſhould not be re- 
conſidered ? Sce ApurtTEtryY and COxcUBINAGE. 
tery and whoredom, in the ſcriptures, are alio uſed metaphorically, 
to ſignify the ſin of idolatry. And, accordingly, the great ache in 
te Apocalypſe, is a certain apeſiate church, and where reading is de- 
ecrmined too, wit. in a city famed for its /evrr Hille, and which, in 
St. John's time, reigned over the kings of the carth. Rewelatiins 
c. xvii, v. q and 18. | | | | 

Fo'xx1x, Lat. an arch or vault. | ; | 

Toxxix, Lat. {with ſurgeons] the brawny ſubſtance of the brain. 

Fox xix ſ in anatomy] the extremity of the corpus calloſum, which 
+ ſeparated or divaricatcd into two legs, forming a kind of arch or 
fornix. | 8 

Fo'rexrce {in law] an exaction. | 
© FulrraAGE | feurrage, Fr. See For ac] proviſion of hay, oats, 

ſtraw. Cc. eſpecially in a time of war. = 

To To'xraGe, or To go a FORRAGING 
For aces] to ride about the country to get forage. 

io nets, a parliaine: town ei Scotland, in the county of Murray, 
about 13 miles weſt of Iglu. It is claſſed with Inverneſe, Fortroie, 
and Nairn, which all together ſenil one member to parhament. 

To Tossa, irr. werb v. lorfook, preter. toriogs, or forſaken, 
irs. port. aß. {ronpecan, Sax. faifage, Dan. nerlagen, Ger. veriac- 
nen, Du. to deny] 1. To lave, to go away from, to quit. Unwil- 
ling I ret your {riendly ſtate. Dryden. 2. To leave in reſent- 
ment, neglect or diſlike. The time when firſt Saul God forfics. 
Cra ler. 2. Io deſert, to fail. Shame the world ere Dryden. 


Fonxsa KER {of fr/ake) one that forſakes, a deterter. Hateful, - 


* of God. Aprcrypha. | = | | 
'0'sScuET [in old Sax. records] the outer or fore-part of a furlong, 
Kirt, or ſlip ot ground that lies next the highway. | 

Foxscuo'ke {in old law] land or tenements feized by the law for 
want of the performance o ſervices due from the tenant. 

Fo' sts. water-falls. 

Fo'xsE r, a ſmail trunk or cofiin. 

Foaso ok. See To FoxsARK T. 8 

Fox500'Ta [pop och, Sax.] 1. In truth, very well. It is uſed 
almoſt always in irony, or as an intetjection of contempt. A tit nian. 
forſeeth, to govern a realm. Haxarard. 2. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been once a title of reverence uſed in addreſs to women. It is proba- 
ble that an inferior, being called, ſhewed his attention by anſwering 
in the wo d yes, /++/517b, wich in time loſt its true meaning, and in- 
ſtead of a mere exciamatory interjection, was ſuppoſed a comipe lation. 
It appears in Shakeſpeare 70 have been uſed likewiſe to men. Vn. 
Our old 1ngliſh word forf32th, has been changed for the French ma- 
dam. HAadijon. | . 

Fo'as ral [pore-pral, Sax. ] a being quit of fines for cattle arreſted 
within one's land. 

To Forxswta's, irr. verb neut. forſwore, preter. forſwore, or for- 
ſworn, irr. part. paß. [popppeaian, Sax. verſweten, Du. verſchtue- 
ren, Ger. ſoiſwaers, Dan foerſwaria, Su. farſwaran, Goth.] 1. io 
tale a falſe oath, to be perjured. Falſe /orfwearing, and tor mur- 
ther tao. Svarc/peare. 

ToTorswea't, verb act. 1. To renounce upon oath. Never to woe 
ber more, but do fr fear her. Shakeſpeare, 2. To deny upon oath, 
Loudly he forferenrs thy gold. Drycer. z. With the reciprocal pro- 
noun; as, to /or/4.car one's ſelf ; to be perzured, to lwerr zal. 


N. B. Both adul- 


Hurrager, Fr. See To | 


„ 


FOR 


For weren [of frferrer] one who forſwenrs ot is perjured. 

1 onswo nx [ul popppemtan, Sax] one that hath taken a falſe oati, 
Pi jured, 

oa r. Fr. ¶ erte, It. facrtr, Sp. probai.iy of fertis, Lat ſtrong] 
a File cuſtle or fortreſs: a place of ſmall extent, ſortified cither by 
art or nature, or both; being encompaſied rovnd with 2 moat, ram 
vert, and narapet, to ſecure ſome high ground or patſage of a tives, 
and tor other advantages. | 
ö boar Fgal, a fort which has 26 ſathoms for the line of de- 
ENCE. 


Sar Fer, a kind of redoubt, compoſed of re entering and ſalian: 
angle. which commonly have from five to eipht points, is 

FoRTAvESTU Ra, one of the Canary illand;, ſubject to Spain. 
oa, Ital. [in muſic books} dirc&s to play or ſing loud and 

ng. 
Fort rozre, or F. F. It. [in muſte books? fionifies a degree lou 
der than 75-:e only. hy 7 

0 3 — . : 
1 v, ej. [of hr] furniſhed or guardcd by fort ; now ob- 

It deſerves with characters of braſ:, 
A farted reſidence. Shakeſpeare, 

Fo'srevexrt, Fr. the fame as Hit. 

Piz Foa rr, or P. F. It. [in muſic book:] foriie a dovree lou- 
der than only fri. | 4 5 

Fonru. adv. [roprh, Sax. vert, Nu. fort, I. Ger } 1. Out of 

dpars, abroad. I mutt come forth. Shake/teare, 2. Fora ont - 
ward in time. From that ny forth, Srerfer, 3. Foro: in over 
or place. Madam Pandarus fteps forth. D. un. 4. Out. A , 
beyond the boundary of any place. hey will privity relieve wer 
keiends O it are forth. Sperr. 5. Out, in public ff te, or able 
view. Your troubled country call'd vou jirth. i .. C. Vii 
roughly, trom beginning to end. To haar this matte 


7 
+ 2 


N Shak » 
Jicare 7. Toa certnin degree. Hence wr learn low tar jorth we 
way expect juftihcation. Hlammend $8. On to the end. I reperte? 
the Ave Maria: the inquilitor bad me fay firrb ; I faid I was tautlit 
no mere. Sentry in Strife. | | 5 

FosTH, prep. out of. Some fert“ their cabbins peep. Henne. 

FozTi- comin, ads. [of porch and coman, S..] ind, ta le NIC = 
duced or brought ſtrth. nut abſconding, not lost. dec that he be 
Jerin-caming. Sha'o prove. 

YoxTi-r>501NG, et. [of forth and [fc] coming out, coming tyre 
ward tram a covert. rope utcs it. u 

ForTurr'GaT, atv. [of forth and right] 1. Straight. forward, 
without deticctions. The river not running /ertfri tf, but akte 
continually winding. Sz ey. 2. It h ufel by Shakeipeare a, a tube 
ſtantive. 

There's a maze t ad ind , 
Through forthres bs: act wicancers. Shakeſpeare. 

FoxTuwr'TH, adv. {rj nh ich, dex. ] pickntly, immediately, 
out of hand, at once, flraigut. f 

Fo TIE Tu, a. [of fert] the oidin | ot torty, the fourth tentn, 
the next aſter the thirty- ninth. | 

Foa virIA RTE, ed. [of ref, ] capable ot being fortified. 

Foxriricariox, Fr. [iH t. S, Sp. of fortifie 
catio. Lat. or military architecture} 3; the art & tot tying or ſlicngth- 


_ ering a place, by making works around e lame, in order to render 


it capable of being defended by a (nil farce 2 hint the attacks of 3 

more numerous enen. v, a piice hut for Ewapt. Images, bartles, 

and fortifications being then delivered e their memory. $2 incy. 
Ancient Fox riricartor, ua wall of delete made of trunks of 


trecs, Sc. mixed with carch to ture them: gain the atauls of an 


enemy. Iheſe in time were altered tur Welle of tone, with little 
walls or parapets raiſes! on the top of the dther, Uchind which they 
made ule 0! thcir darts in fecurity, the paripÞts being cut into loop 
holes, and theſe walls flanked by round or ſquare towers, 

£rtifcial FoxTrFIcaTICN, is works raitel by the engineers, to 
ſtrengthen the natural ſituation of a place, by 196 iini it, and fupply- 
plying its defects ; ſuch as ravelins, hora-works, kalt-maons, re- 
doubts, Sc. 

Natural Fox Tir iar ion, conſiſt? in a place being "rong by na- 
ture, as being ſituated on a hill or in àa mah, or any other way that 
makes it of gitiicult accct>; whether by rivers, natties, Rrung defiles, 
or the like. 8 | 

Offenſe FoxTrricaTION, has regard to the feveral ways of an- 
noying an enemy, and is the particular concern ot the general of 
an army, who deſians to lay ſicge to ſome town; it conſiſis in 
knowing how to take all advantages in the manner of carving on a 
liege. Se. | 

Defenſive Fox riricariox, has refpet to the precaution and in- 
dultry by which a weak party i oe a ſtronger, and particularly 
concerns governors of places, why knowing the ſtrength and weaknets 
of the place incruſted to then, ought to endeuvcur to ſecure it from 
ſu prizes, . | | | 

Regular Foa riricariox, is one whoſe bailions Are all equal, or 
that are built in a regular polygon, the C's and angles whereof are 
gcrerilty about a mucket tot from each other. 

Irregilur Foa riricari. is when a town has ſuch an irregular 
form or ttuation, 23 to render it uncapable of being fortifed fegu- 
larly, either bec:uſe of the diſſerer ce of ite ſides; ſome being too 
long. and others 200 thort; or by its being ſurruunded with precipicæs, 
valleys, ditches, rivers, hills, rocks or mountains, Sc. 

Duratie FoRTIFICATION, is one that is built with a defian that it 
ſhall remain a ſtanding ſheker for ayes. 2 

{emp rar; FORTIFLICATION, is ons that is erefted upon ſome emer- 
gent occaſion. and deſigned to laſt only a little tine. 

Foa TI iE D, part. adj. [ fertific, Fr.] made hong, ſlrengthened 
with foruncauons. | 

Fo'rrirttr [of fortif) 1. One who cores works fer defence. The 
fortifier of Pendennis. Corar. 2. Ove M ho fupforts cs ferires, one 
Who upholds. The fortifiers of wichednef Seune;, 

To Fox rir v, werb act. [ fortiſicare, It. and Lat. forts fern, Fr. Ler- 
tiſcar, Sp.] 1. To nrengthen or male lrong. t feues, tO Iecurc 4 
place after a regular Wales Wt ihe polls, Sie 

6 © | 


wid other but. 
N ary, 


FOR 


warks. He hei the city againit beſieging. Er Hfſaſtient. 2. To 
confirm, to encourage. It greatly forte her detives. Sidney. 3. 
To fix, to eftablith in refolution. Fortified with teſolutiom to ſecure 
his works. Locke. 

Foa TI Ar {of fort] a little fort, a blockhouſe. There ſuould 
be ſome little ring or u ooden Cittle ſet. Spree. ; 

For t1'tiry {in old ſtatutes] a fortified place, a caſtle or bul- 
wark. 

Fo'xT1x, Fr. a little fort or ſconce built in hafte for the defer <2 
of a poll or pals, Sec. called a fie!d-fort; a little fort raced to dcſeud 
a camp, particularly in a ſiege. Hanmer. 

Fo'xTix3, or Fo Lis. are field forts or ſmall fortreſſes or ſconces, 
the flanked angles of which are generally dittant 1 20 tathom ene trom 
another; they are CiFerent in their extent and figure, according to the 
nature and ſituation of the grourd; ſore of tiem having whole ba- 
ſtions, and others only demi baftions ; the ute of them 12 only tewpo- 
rary, and are either ta deſerd the line of ciccunyailatien, or to guard 
ſome paſlage or dangerous polt. 

Fk TIN GLH, the fame as farnrd, J. 

Fox riss no, It. {ia mubc book} denotcs extreme loud. | 
Fo'xTITVDr { fortitude, Lat.] 1. Valour, courage, or ſtontnef of 
mind; by which a man acts according to the rules of reaton, even in 
the midit of the greateſt misfortunes or adverſity. 2. Strength, vigour, 
force ; obſolete. Deſpairing of hi; own arm's 1rcrende, Seeg care. 
Toarirvor | fertitads, Lot. } bravery, the power of acting or ſuf- 

fering well. It is one of the four caiilinal virtue, which by moralitts 
is defined to be a conitant puipoſe of id to urνjj ] dangers, pain, 
labour, Sc. whenever we thi: them th Le bel; and ns chief rules are 
to undertake and to endure. Yet by undertaking is not meant fool- 
hardineſs, running raſhly into dangers ; but the knowledge of under- 
going an action to overcome a Camyger, weir ing it well belotr it be 
undertaken. Moraliſts lie divide 1t into tour fpectes, ig. Magra- 
nimity, Magnificerce, Corftarey aud Patience, as to private evils, ſuch 
as impriſonment, poverty, C. | 5 

Foa ritr tot [in ſculpture ard painting] was repreſented by the 
goddeſs Pallas embracing a pillar. Chriſtian For. ricupe has been 
repicſented by a damicl in the habit of an Amazon, with a helmet en 
her head. cagles wii 7 on her houlders, having in one hard a buckler 
upon which was the ſign cf the croſs, and in the other the banner of 
Conſtantine. Both theſe portraiture; remind me of thoſe moit beauti- 
ful lincs m the late nat verſion of the 7 able of Cebes. 

Sce £x0OWLEDGe graſping a reful»ent ſlar, 
Sce FORTITUnAE in g of war. 
| Lal le of Cent in Engliſh verſe, with notes. 

Fo'sriTupets [with aftrologers] arc certain advantages which pl-- 
nets have to make their inllucnces more ſtrong by being io or fo placed, 
qu:hſied or affected. 

Fo'sTLer {from fort; in old law] a little fort. 

— Fo'r1x1iGHrT, /abft. contratted from frartecn nights [peoppevine 
nixhx, Sax. It was the cuſlom of the ancient northern nations to 
count time by nights. Thus we fay, "This day ſcvennight: So 7 aci- 
tus: non dierum numerium ut not, /:d nactium computant} the ſpace of two 
weeks. IE 

Fo'xTRESS | forterefſe, Fr. / ricxxa, It. fortalez2, Sp.] a place for- 
tified citlier 2 or nature, a {trong hold, a caſtle of defence. 

FoxTu'1rous [ fortuit, F. fortuito, It. and Sp. of fertuitas, Lat.] 
happe: ing ; chance, caſual, accidental. 

tort v1 QUSLY, adv. [of fortuttons] caſually, accidentally. 

Fo'xrUxa {in ancient law books] the ſame that we call rreafure. 

Fox TUNATE [ fortunatus, Lat. fortune, Fr. fortunate, It. afortuna- 
„Sp. fortanndo, Port.] happy, lucky, ſucceſsful, not ſubject to miſ- 
cairiage ; applied to pcrſo and things. | 

Fox TUNATE lands, a piace famous among the ancients, on ac- 
count of golden apples, fanc:d to grow in them; er, as Varro ſays, 
tor ſheep with glen fieeces. Ancient geographers deſcribe them as 
ſituate without th: Han of Gibraltar in the Atlantic ocean; but the 
moderns take them to be the Canary ſlands, on account of their great 
temperature and ferti ity. 

_ Fo'xruxattity {of firtwmate] happily, proſperouſly, ſucceſs- 
fully. | | | 

4 oT NAT EX ESS [of ferturate] luekineſs, ſuccefsfulneſs, proſpe- 

rouincis. ä | 

rorTuxe, Fr. [Vrtina, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] 1. The power 
ſuppoſed to difiribuce the lots of hle according to her own humour. 

Fertune that arrant whore. SLU pe. 2. The good or ill that be- 
falls mankind. Fortune is ui.deritood to befal only rational agents, but 
chance to be among inanimate bodies. Bentley, 3. Ihe chance of 
bfe, the means of lie. Driven to London to ſcek his forture. Swift. 
4. Event or ſuccels, good or bad. Surrounded by the fortune and 
boldneſs of many navigators. 7 empic. F. Eſtate, poſleſſions. Of a 
good birth but ſmall /orrure. Savift. 6. The portion of a man or wo- 
man, generally that of a woman. The ſertunc-hunters. SpeZator. 7. 
Futurity, future events. You who mens fortuxes in their faces read. 
Culey. | | | | 

FokTUXE is fabled to be the daughter of Oceanus, and the ſervant 
of the gods. They fancied ſhe had in her poſltfiion, and at her di po- 
ſal, the honours, riches, and happineſs of life; that the gave them 
and took them away at her pleaſure : but that ſhe was b/iad and very 
unconſtant; that ſhe had a act in her hand, which ſhe turned with- 
out cealing, raiſing men ſometimes to the top of the wheel, and 
ſometimes caſting them down, ſo that there was nothing ſetiled or ſe- 
cure, that did concern her; the was univerſally adored, and great 
princes had her image in gold kept ſafe with them in their dwelling, 
that ſhe might be always favourable to them. 

She was repreſented in a chariot dragged by four blind horſes ; un- 
der her feet was a globe, and in her right hand ſhe held the helm of a 
ſhip, and in the left a corzucepia or horn of plenty. She had many 
images, ſtatues and temples erected to her, and the Romans adored 10 
deity more than Fortuna. At her right hand a youth named Favor. 

lay'd upon a wheel to intimate how ſoon her favours might fly away 
rom us: there were at Rome two images of her that were remarkable, 
Fortuna Cal va, and Fortuna Vitrea, which were both very ſignifi- 


cant. 
She had alſo ſeveral temples erected to her honour. One to Fortuna 
Primigenia, the other tu Fortuna Maſcuta, which was near to the tem- 


mans. 


FOR 


pic of Venus, and alſo Fortzze Multe!lris, There uns at Fung 
Private and He, tun (ln, and allo u., Ba bata ; the g wore 
ſeveral other ori, who had temples. 

When Fortune was not favourable to den, they were wont ts load 
ker with curſes and imprecations. 

FORTUNE [Toyn, Gr.) was not known in the earlier avec; we 2, 
not find in Homes or Licicd any mention of ler, Us name not bei; 
tlin invented. Mw 

In atter days, it was intzoduc'd as a machine, 
divers purpoſes in theology, Ec. 

Nen taking notice of a world of evils and Ciforders which happencd 
and not dating directly to complain of providence ; and wWitlal being 
unwilling to excuſe themſelves from being the authors of their own, 
mi>{ortunes, had recourle to the notion of Iertiac, upon which they 
init lit vent all their reſentments with impunity. 

Plutzrch obſerves, that before the name ot Foꝛtune had got into the 
world, men perceiving a certain arbitrary cauſe, which diſpos'd of mar- 
ter in an irreſiſtible manner, called m G44, but obſerving that the 
fame cauſe did ſrem ſomctinies to aft at landem and without any rule 


and made to ferye 


or order at all, the Supreme being came to be diveitcd of the attribute, 


and Fortune or Deſliny acknowledged iu its Re2d. 

It 15 not eaſy to determine what the arcients meant by Fortune. 

Ihe Romans meant by it ſome principle of fortuity, whereby things 
came to paſs without being necetſitated thereto ; but it teenis as it they 
never preciſely thought what and whence that principle was. 

V hence the philoſophers often intimated that inen only fram'd 
the phantom fortune to hide their igrotunce, ard that they called 
wiatever befcl a man, without his knowing the reaſon why, For- 
tune. . | 

Juvenal aftrms, that it was men that made a Cveity of Fortune. 

Seite, n45 facimus, fortuna, dream, Oc. 

So then, according to the ſentiments of the heathens, Fortune was 
ro more than the arrival of things in a ſudden and unexpected man- 
ner, without any apparent cauſe or reaſon. So that fortune, in a phi- 
lolophical ſenſe, is what is vulgarly called Cl 

But Fortune, in a religious tenſe, had a farther force, for ſhe had 
many altars and temples erected to her. 

This intimates that the henthens had perfonify'd and even Ceif;'d 
ther Chance, and conceiv d her as a fort of goddeſs, who Cifpoted of 
the fate of men at her pleaſure. | | 

Hence it may be ititerr'd that the ancients at one time took fortune 
for a peremptory cauſe. kent upon doing god to fore and injury to 
others ; and foinctin.es for a Uhid, inconitant cauic, without any 
View or determinatisn at all. | 

Fortune was alſo painted as a naked lady trnding upon a globe or 
ball, having an enſigu cr fail over- heading her. This pottion of 
the goddeis fortune i, moſt happily explaiued by the ingenious author 
of Ceues in Engliſh verte : 

Her grace unable as her tottering nBaLL, 
Whene'er ſhe ſmiles, ſhe meditatcs our fall. 
Nor is the aſoremention d ind and promiſcrous Ciftribution of her fa- 
vours and frowns, lefs happily — by him in cheſe lines: 
—— Wich reſlleſs wings | 
The world ſhe ranges, and her favours fing: 
Flings, and reſames, and plunders and beſtows ; 
Caraicx divides the ng and the de.. 
 FoxTuxz [immutable] is repreſented in the ſame figure as uſual, 
but ſtanding upon a cube inſtead of a wheel or ball, without wings on 


her feet, and her ſail hanging looſe by her fide. 


Re” FoxTure favours fools. | | | 
at. Fortuna favet fatnis. Sp. Al ombre la fortuna de da la 
ino. (Fortune lends a hand to the bold.) = 1 | | 

E TAhen For TUNE knocks be Cure to open the door, 

That is, let no opportuuity that offers ſlip, for fear it ſnould never 
come again. 

To FoxTuxF, verb nent. [from the ſubſt.] to fall out, to happen, 
to come caſually to pais; generally in an imperſoual form. It r- 
tuned. Kioiles. : 

Fo'rxTuxeD, adj. {of fortune) ſupplied by fortune. The full for- 
tun I Cæſar. Shak:ſteare. | 

Fo'xTuxtBookx [of fortune and bel] a book conſulted to know 
2 and foretel future events. Beauty lays ope love's fortune-Boct. 
Craſoaxv. 

ForTUuxERu'NTER [of fortune and — a man whoſe employment 
is to enquire after unmarried women with great portions, to enrich 
himſelf by marriage. Spectater. | | 

Fox ruxxs {with attrologers] the two benevolent planets, Jupiter 
and Venus, ſo termed on account of their kind and benevolent na- 
ture. 

To Fo'RTVNTTTII. vc nent. [of fortune and feli] 1. To pretend 
to the power of revealing future events. The profeſſion of fortune- 
telling. Shakeeare. 2. Vo reveal ſuture events. Her fertune-telling 
lines. Clarendon. 

Fo's TUXETELLER {cf fortune and teller] one who cheats common 
people by pretending io the knowledge of futurity. Dreams or for- 
runctellers. Dua. 

Fo'xTury {in ancient writings] a kind of tournament or running 
a tilt on horſcback with lances. 

Fo'ery [reopertrx, Sax. veertigh, Du. viertig, L. Ger. viezia, 
H. Ger.) four times ten. 

To Few A, verb ag. [of for and wander] to wander wildly 
and wearily, A weary v.i_ht forwwandrring by the way. Spenſer. 

Fo au u. a place of negotiation or merchandiziag among the Ro- 


mans, anſucriug to our market-place; alſo the place where a go- 


vernor of a province fat to give judgment; alſo a public ſtanding place 
in the city of Rome, where cauſes were judicially tried, and orations 
deliver'd to the people: it is alſo ſometimes uſed by the caſuiſt for ju- 
riſdiction. The forum was a public place in Rome, where lawyers 
and orators made their ſpeeches before the proper judge, in matters of 
property, or in crininal cafes, to accuſe or excuſe, to co mplain or de- 
tend. Warts. Jeeds] a long tip of 1 
Fog unt [in ancient deeds] a I round. 
Fo'xwarm { goppeand, Sax. Yoorwarrr, Du. yorwaerts, Ger. 2 
1. Ready, prompt, quick, haſty. Too forwar4cr too flow in — 
ing 


FO 8 
*g obſervations. Locle. 2. Ardent, hat, violent. You) Ri be 
t /aruward, Shakeſpeare. 3. Eager, warm, carnell. Ve ſhould te- 
1. er the poor, which I alſo was ferward io do. Galations. 4. 
J.caiy, conf dent. eiumptuous. The boy too forword tor his yeats. 
Dr;den. 5 Not ed, not over-modelt. Bold, quick, ingenivuus, 
ſ>rward, capable. Shakepeare. 6. Premature, early, ripe. A /. 
. ard ſpring. Shake rare. 7. Antecedent, anterior; oppuicd to pu- 
kerior. Let us take the inſtant by the forward top. Shiteſpeare. 8. 
Net being behind-hand, not interior. Forward of her breeving. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Fo'zward, ade. ſtrait on before, in the fore part, onward pro- 


thvely. 

To Foxward [from the adv.) 1. To puſhon, to haſten, to acce- 
lerate in growth or improvement. We may houſe our own couuuiry 
plants to forward them. Bacon. 2. To advance, to patroniſc. 

Fo'nwanbzx [of forward] he who forwards or promotes any 
thing. 

1 amv. [of forward] engerly, haſtily, quickly. 

Fo wan bxtss [ poppearbne pre, Sax. ] 1. Promptneſs, quichneſs, 
readineſs. iis tcacaers were fain to reſtrain his forwards;/s. H . 
2. Eagernefs, ardour, readineſs to act. Willingneſs to live, or Her- 
avardne/s to die. Hlaaler. 3. Early ripeneſs. 4. Confidence, atin- 
rance, want of modelly. A kind of Air. ward and allurance. Ad- 
d jon. | | | 

3 ad, ſtraight beſore, progreſſively. Backward and 
vard; ſeveral times. Arouthnet, 55 | 

Foss [e, Fr. V/, It. fos, Mel. of n., Lat] a trench, moat, 
ditch or pit. | 

Foss [with anatomiſt,] a kind of cavity in a bone, with a large 

aperture, but no exit or per foration. 

Fo'ss a, Lat. a ditch in which, in ancient times, women commit- 
ting ſelony u ere drowned. . | 

— ſin anatomy] the middle part of the cervix, or hinder part 
of the human neck ; alſo the chink of the pudenddum mulicbre. 

Fossa Magna [in anatomy] an oblong cavity, forming the inſide 
of the pudendum muliebre, and which preſents itſelf upon opening 


the labia, and in the middle of which are the carunculz myrtiſor- 


FossaTo'xum Oferati: [in old records] foſs-work, or the labour 
forme: ly perk, by the inhabitants and neighbouring tenants for 
repairing and maintaining the ditches round a town. | 
Foss A uu, the duty paid for ſuch ſervice. 
Fossa“ Tun, a trench, a place intrenched. | 
Fossa ru {in old ] a place fenced with a ditch, or the 
trench of a cut river. | | ; 
Fo'sseT. See Fav'cer. 
| FosstT, or Foask r. a ſmall cheſt or cabinet. 
Fo ssl U, adj. Fr. and It. [of foffilis, Lat.] that which is dug out of 


the earth. Woodward uſes it. | 

Fo'ss1Ls, ſabft. 14 a, of fodere, Lat. to dig] all manner of things 
that are dug out of the earth, or they are ſuch as grow adhering to the 
earth in ſuch manner, as that there is no apparent diſtinction of parts 


containing or contained, i. e. veſſels and juices circulating in i 
Many bodies, which becauſe we diſcover them by digging 
into the bowels of the earth, are called by one common name 
, under which are comprehended metals and minerals. Lzc/e. 
By the word fehl we underſtand bodies of a plain and ſimple ſtru- 
Aure, in which there is no viſible difference of parts, no diſlinticn 
of vetlcls and their contents, but every portion of which is ſunilar to 
and as the whole. Z7:/7. 

Native Foss ius [by mineraliſts] are ſtrictly defined to be ſenſible 
bodies, generated — growing in and of the earth, whoſe conſtituent 

are ſo ſimple and hom „ that there is no apparent di- 
ſuinction of veſſe's and juices between the and the whole. 

Compeund Fossils [with miners] are as may be divided into 
different and diſſimilar parts. 

Adwentitious FossiLs, or Foreign Foss11s [in mineralogy] are the 
ſubterraneous exuvi of ſea and land animals; and even vegetables, as 
ſhells, bones, teeth, leaves, which are found in plenty in divers part, 
of the earth. ; | | 

Simple Fos11.s, are all metals, ſalts, both common and precious; 


alſo earth. | 
Foss:L-woop, trees dug deep out of the ground, ſuppoſed to have 
of made 


laid there ever fince the —_ al deluge. Arden 

Foss- war, one of the four princi I ys of England, 
by the Romans, and ſo called — _ of its being ditch'd in on 
both ſides ; or becauſe in ſome it was never perfected; but left 
as a great ditch. It leads from Cornwall through Devonſhire, by Co- 
ventry, Leiceſter, Newark, &c. and to Lincoin. 

To Fo'srerx [popeman, Sax. folterer, Dan. yoeſteren, Du.] 1. To 
nouriſh, to bring up, to ſupport, to nurſe, to feed. Feſiering has al- 
| ways been a ſtronger alliance than blood. Davies. 2. To pamper, 

to encourage. Feſler d up in blood. Sidney. 3. To cheriſh, to for- 
ward. Ye foftering breezes blow. Themſon. 

Fo'sTERAGE, . [of ſaſier] the charge of nurſing. The charge 
and fofterage of this child. Raleigh. | 
| FosTtabrO'THER [of foffer and brother ; popren-broben, Sax.) 
one bred at the ſame breaſt, one ted by the ſame nurſe. Davies uics 
N. 

Fos rex - cn [popren-cild, Sax. ] a child brought up by thoſe 
that are not his natural parents, a nurſling. 

Fos TEA Dau [of fofier and dam] a nurſe. one that performs the of- 

fice of a mother by ſuckling a young child belonging to another. 
Dryden uſes it. ES. 

Fo'sTEREA'RTH [of foſter and earth] earth by which a plant is nou- 
riſhed, it did not grow at firlt in it. Cheriſh'd with Te- 
carth. Philips. 


Fo'srextr of fefter] a nurſe, one who gives food in the place of 
a parent. art 7 put their children to fofterers. Davies. 


FosTEer-yra'TauER [por ven- æden, Sax. ] one who brings up another 
man's child, one who gives a child food in the place of the father. 
Davies uſes it. 


| FosTen-La'xD, land allotted for the ſuſtenance of any perſon. 


_ Vens, the ſame as num Ca. 


field. A1 H. 


| icif, or hanver'd by another, to tha: it ca. not un or be belle 
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„ MK {cf peer, da. | ey wi, 02 Bit al fur cattle. 8 
Dr. 
10, us, Lat. the fame as mentation. 
Fo re, Lat. a pit or deep hole in tie proud 2 cat . Lea. 
Fovea, Iut. ſin od record.] a grave. 
Torka [with allrologere] the: tou 


Q; 1. Fan +5 i 
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reh On of ihe figurr of tie tz. 


. 1 . 4 - . y _ X - ” 1 

Fore a Cordts, Lat. [with anatomi?;} a koilownefs zu cle brows 
above the pit of the ſtomach. | 

ocean [in the military art] a fort of lite mine in the tant et 
Of a well, ſcarce more than 10 toot wide an lr ech, G vid 
a; ARS es "0 * . - , „ Ws . 
lone work or loitificat.on, and charged u ich b.: le . z l ut . un 
powder, to blow it up, and covered over with oi Ul, 


FoucurT, the rel. and part, Sev To Finns. 
Fou'c1Ttx, the part. ff. of aht; teldun ud. Ct “ 


burt. Du. fub!, I. Ger.] 1. Net dl z, 5.15! 
— muy. Through molt of its tionificatioics it i, 444 4 
Deep and Heut ways. Tilorfor. 2. Impure, poiluted, i 1 
ö Shah, care. 3. MNiched. deueſt. Lle. etc eben? 
3 ipirit. St. Mark. 4. Not lawiul, not according to ew ff 
rules. By Sel play were we hear d hence. JE arc. F. 11 
ugle, loatulome. Fra! ſights. Baton. . 
2 fol revolt. Milter. 7. Coarle, groſs. Rank and f Hd g. 
cen. 8. Þ ull of grofs humuurs or bad matter, requi in, nuwnuitica- 
uon or purgation. How e it is, what rank diſcaſt: wrou. Se 
— 9. Not bright, not ſerenc. Be fair or ful, or rain or fine. 
Deer. 10. With rough force, with unſcuſonäble violence; I he: 
men might fail / of each other. Clarendon. 
Four [a fea term] imtaagled as a rope. 
6 = n 7 0 5 2 — 12 . . 
p mo aucb Fot: [a fea term] tignifies e calle k get abt H 
42 75 | - f a a . | 
1 ne Slg moles Foul Water [5 ſea term] is when a Lip unde 111 
con es into thule water, ast tutte the rand. 
to be Fou L on each ter, is v.ien finps come fo clule, o»: 
gle their ngg'2, and do orc another datziuge. 
The Rape i; bour ſa ten term] homies, the rope fs er “ang ii 


4 * ; 
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6. Vilpracetui, 1 Am: 


Foul Seip. is one that has been log untrimmed, ſo tl. t tee, 
weeds, periwinkles or b4:wacles Mick or £:9% % hei 1.des NC ve, 
ter. | | 

Ls ' . *_ 9 » y2® 

Io Four Craulan, S:x ] to mage £2ty; to daub, to dirty. 
faul; a ſmocl:. Se. 

Pn ot Z 1 . . Hd 

Fo'uLFacin [of fon! ard ec} ka. ng an ugly or hatchub viitge: 
Shakeſpeare vics it. | 

Fouls, tulds. Milton uit it. 5 

Fou'tsy, adv. filthil;, odivutly, u dtzactul y. | 

N2cv:r (eek br roul means Wan: you rap babe by far. 
It. Now cercar fer foræa, guel ue fut aver «i ber. Voila, 


. 


Four.-0uTHED [of foal ard moat! | fourritous, habituated to the 
uſe of oppiobrious Language. 80 fialiuitcd Þ Vicks DEVEL CN Prateg. 


_* Wits 
S „ 
ac — 


Adi. u. | 
Fou'txess Irylnerre, Sax ] 1. Fil:bineſ, naſtineſs, ile qu:lity 
of being foul. The pots or . Ire of cat. Wilkins. 2. Pollu- 


2 unpurity. Free from all pollution r 722i Bacon, 3. IIate- 
ulneſs, atrociouſnets. Dicharging all its ici and f wth this 
one quality, as into a great fink. Szuth, 4. Uzlines, 


The Foulnejs ot tht inſernal form to hide. O. 5 


de. T1, » 
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want of candour. All falicncis or fradnes O ihteHtU ii. um- 
mon. | 
To Fouxd [| fardare, Lat. fender, Fr. f.rcfare, It. Hnr., Sp.] to 


build, ſettle, eltabliſh or ground. | 
To Fouxp, verb af. | funds, Lat. ud, Fr.] 1. To lar the ba 
ſis or foundation of any building. It was fornw/ on a rock. Sr. 


Mattew. 2. To build, to raite. Ile did the I heben city Hun 
Davies. 3. To eſlabliſh, to ere. He francirg 2a library. 2 MA. 


caters. 4. Jo give birth or original to; 2+, lic foarded an art or a 
family. 5. To raiſe upon, as on 2 principle or ground. 
feurded on contract. Locke. 6. Lo tix firm. 
Fernded as the rock. Shakeſ, care. 

To touxp, verb act. | funds, Lat. fondre, Or] 
metals. | | 

Fouxp, pret. and part. p C. of ty 7-7. See Jo F. op. 

Fouxpa'riox, Fr. [u, . Sp. of fue. L. at.] 1. The low 
part of a building, the baſis which iupports a bud. g 2. The act 
of fixing the bats. | 

Ne'er to theſe chambers where the mighty re, 
Since their fourdaticr, came 2 nobler gue, Ticks]. 

3. The ground work of any thing, the principles on wich any o- 
tion is raiſed. There is a /orr4ation in nature for it. Lc. 4. Oni 
ginal riſe. Throughout the world even from the i /fcandicion 
thereof. Igler, 5 Iftabiuhment, ſettlewent. 6. A donate n vr 
legacy, cither of muney or lands, for the maintenance or iupp« 437 of 
ſome community, hoſpital, ſchool, lecture, or other work ot pete. 
Opportunity of gi to ſchool on a Faundarior. Su 2 

Fou'tury {im the iron works] the ſpace of fix dan 

Foru'turr [of fersd] 1. One who lays the foundation of, à bui!d- 
er, one who pretides at the erection of a city. Frencttc © 7 an.) 
Dndu. 2. One who eſtabliſhes a revenue tor any puipotc, Pertti 
cularly charity. The honourable founder of this lecture. I 7 
One trom whom any thing has its ritc or original. James |. the 


Powu.r 
Whole as the marble, 


to melt and can 


feurder of the Stuart race. Aide 4. [onicur, Fr.] A caber, one 


who forms figures by caſling n elted metal into moulds, E 1, and 
a lite antimony to heir bell metal. Gree, 


To Tous. 


23 * 
F Q-U 
. Fr. the bat m, af anda ab. 
Nee, Tot G a ford, Fr. bee FounnertNG)] 1. 10 fink to the 
bartom. 2. To al, to anicarry. In this point all his tricks fourder. 
habeas: | 

To Forvprn e irh, Fr.] to conſe fach a ſoreneſs and 
tenderne: in d horfe*s vont, by over-riding him in a hard road, that 
he 15 unable to ſet it to the ground, I have Foander'd nine ſcore and 
odd poi. Shut iprave. 

Fou'-ptercgs finFing : 2 in is fiid to founder, when by 2 great 
leak, or a great ſea breaking in upon her, te rakes in fo much water, 
that ſhe cannot be freed from it; to that ſhe will neither verr nor 
tieer ; but lies like a log, and not being able to ſu im long, will at Lait 
unk. 

For“ vnH A {in the body] befals a horſe by eating too much pro- 
render ſuddenly. when too hut; as alſo by drinking 19 much upon 
travelling when hot, and not riding hin after it. 

Ft sbres were incorporated aro 1614, an are 2 matter, tuo 
wardens, twenty-four aſſiſtants, and nincty · ix on the livery, Oc. the 
livery fine is 64. Their armorial enfigns are az»re, an euer between 
two pillars a; their creſt a furnace, flames, and therein a pair of 
tongues held by two hands, all proper. 

Fou'xpery, or Fou'sper [ die, from inne, Fr.] 1. The art 
of melting and caſting all forts of metals, particularly brats, iron, Sc. 
2 A catting-houſe, or place where tgues are formed of melted 
metals. 1 

Fou'zpeess [of Prnder] 1. A woman who ſoun!s, builds, eſta- 
klithes, or begins any thing. 2. A woman wi eftablithes any chari- 
table revenue. Clariſſi was their chictelt /ourdry/e, ,.. | 

Fov'tnpLING, . [of inden. Sax. found, from to fd] a child 


* 
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Torro. 


I: in a place, or drop t. and found there, a chili expoſed to chance, 


and found without any parent or owner. 
abroad, Even as Jorndling 2 San,. 

Fov'xprING {in horſes) is an univerſal chevmatiſm, or a defluxion 
of humours upon the finews of the legs, which cauſes fo great a ſtiff- 
refe in them, that they loſe their wonted motion. | 

Chefi Fouxvrr [in hors] a difeaſe in a horſe, diſeovered by 
his often coveting, z0 lie down, and Randing ſtradling with his fore 
legs. | 
, * Jute Tt. fuirte, Sp. of for, Lat.] 1. A fountiin, well, 
or ſpring. From the fourt of life ambrofial drink. Aen. 2. A fmall 
baſon of ſpring water. Proofs as clear as Hu in July. Shak rare. 
See the other ſenſe. under FouxTails. 

FouxT [of funde, Lat.] a ſet of printing letters or types. 

For'srarr [ fortarne, Fr. fertana, It. fucnte, Sp.] 4 ſpring. 
2. A well, a ſmall baſon of ſpring water. Can a man drink better flom 
the fonrtoin when it is finely paved with marble, than when it ſwells 
over the green turf? Taylor, 3. A Jet, a ſpout of water. Bacon uſes 
it. 4. The head or firſt ſpring of a river. Waters keep the tenor of their 
fountains, Dryicn. 5. Firſt principle, firſt cauſe. Almighty God, 
the fountain of all neſs. Common Prayer. | 

Arched FouxTaix, one whoſe baſon and jet are placed perpendicu- 
larly under an arch. 

Baſn FouxTaix, a baſon having a jet, ſpout, or perhaps a ſtatue, 
Te. in the middle. | 

C:wercd FouxT ai, a kind of pavilion built of fone, incloſing a 
reſervoir, and ſpouting forth the water at a pipe or cock. | 

C:p FouxTaix, one which beſides a baſon has a cup ſupported on 


We, Uke baſtards, are laid 


a pedeſtal c. and receiving a jet or ſpout of water riting out of the 


middle of it. 

Aarine For xraix, a fountain 1 of aquatic figures; as ſea 
divinities, naiades, trizons, dolphins, Sc. 

Navel Forxraix, one made in the form of a ſhip or galley. 

Ozen FouxTais, is any ſpouting fountain, with a baſon, cup or 
other ornaments. | 

Ruftic Fou xx arx, a fountain adorned or enriched with rock-work, 
ſnell-work, ifactions, Tc. | 

 Satzrical FouxTaix, a ruſtic fountain in manner of a grotto, 
adorned with ſatyrs, ſylvans, fauns, Sc. 

Statuary FouxTats, one which being open and inſulated is adorn- 
ed with one or more tatues. 

Symbelical FouxT ix, one whoſe principal ornaments are the at- 
tributes, arms, or cogniſance of the owner or erector. 

Prramidal Foux7 a1x, one that is compoſed of ſeveral baſons or 
cups, raiſed in ſtone over each other, each leis than the other to the 
top. ſupported by a hollow ſhaft or ſtem. . 
Sfauling Fouxraix, any fountain whoſe water is darted forth im- 
petuouſly through one or more jets or ajutages, and returns in rain, 
net - ſolds, or the like. 

Spring Fouxraix, a kind of plain ſpout or ſtream of water, iſſuing 
cut of a ftone or hole in the wall, without any decoration. 

FouxTarixs [ fontes, Lat. fintaives, Fr.] are of two torts, ſuch as 
dry up in the winter, and ſuch as flow always. Mott are of opinion 
that the former are produced by the rain. Thoſe perpetual ſprings 
may be defined to be collections of waters running down from the 
higher to the lower parts of the earth. Out of a great number of 
—4 fountains rivers are gathered, which carry the waters into the 

2. 

Some have imagined, that the perpetual ones are derived from the 
ſea, and that there are ſubterraneous tubes in the earth, thro which 
the ſea water is conveyed tu the fountains, But this opinion is liable 
to theſe tuo difficulties, how it is poſſible for the ſea-water to be car- 
ried to the tops of the higheſt mountains. ſince by all experiments in 
hydroftatics it appears, that the ſurface of any water contained in any 
vole] always lizs even, fo that it is impoſſible tor any one part of the 
ſurface to be higher than another, except it be made ſo by ſome ex- 
ternal force. | 

2. How it comes to pats that fountain water is not falt. 

Others again diſlike this hvpotheſis, and that for ſeveral reaſons, 
and aſhgn rain as the cauſe of fountain; but if rain were the only 
canſe, whence can it be, that thoſe fountains are never dry in the time 
of the preateit draught, when there has been no rain for a long time? 
and therefore others to rain add vapours ; which being by the heat of 
ine ſun exhaled in vatit quantities 25 the learned Dr. Hailey has 
proved} and they being carried over the low land by the wind to the 


round or two at trot or g 


FOX 


ridges of mount1ia*, where they preter.t'y precipitate, and gliding 
down by the cranes of ftone, and part of the vapour entering ins 
the caverns of the hills, the water thereof gathers, as in an al-mbec, 
in the baſons of ſtone it finds; which bring ence filed, 2'l the 
orerplus of water runs over by the Joweit plc, and breaking 
cut by the fide; of the hills, tors fingle ſprings, and many of 
theſe running down the vailes hetween the ridges of the hills; 
and coming to unite, form little rivutets. or brooks ; and many 
of theſe meeting again in one common valley, and gaining the plain 
ground. being grown lei rapid, become rivers; and many of theſe 
being united in one common channel, make the largett rivers, as the 
Thames, the Rhine, the Danube, Sc. 

Fou"tTamut:s {of forxtein] being without a ſountain or ſpring. 
Barren, deſert, fountainl;ſs, and dry. Milton. 

Fou'sTFUuL [of fornt and fu] ſull of fountains or fprings. The 
Furt ul Ida's top. Chapman. 

To Fours, web ad. to drive with ſadden impetuoſity; a word 
no obſolete. The northern nations /2upe their words out of the 
throat with fat and full ſpirits. Camuer. 

Four, av. [peopen, Sax. brer, Du. tier, Ger. fire, Dan. fta. 
Su. fiowor, Goth. gratucr, I at. guatre, Fr.] twice two; this figure is 
called the cube's baſe, a cube or {quare having a foot or baſe of four 
angles; and the cube among ſolid bodies is accounted the mere ex- 
cellent and perfect. repretenting fira:nefs, continuarce, and virtue. 
The figure in it parts makes up ten, being confidered two times and 
a half, and alto in this manner, 1, 2, 3, 4, make ten. It is the num- 
ber of letters in the Hebrew name r, and tence by divines called 
trtragrammatcy, or name of four letters; and many other nations have 
given to God a name of four letters; as the Aſiyrian A, the Greek 
Otte, the Latins Des, and thence the French Dien. 

He who gets Four and ſpends ſive has no need of a purſe. 

Sp. Nut en tiene quatro, y gnfta cinco, no ba meneſtcr bolneo, (he who 
ſpends more than his plow, or profeſſion, can ſupport, muſt come to 
ruin or be hang'd) one or other of theſe is generally the fate of ſuch 
conſiderate people. | | 
Four Corner {with horſemen) to work a horſe upon four corners 
is, in imagination, to divide the volt or round into four quarters; and 
when he has done ſo upon each of theſe quarters, the horie makes a 
and when he has done ſo upon each 
quarter, he is ſaid to have made the four quarters. 

Foxx, ,. Fr. a cheat or tricking fellow; now obſolcte. 
Thou art a falſe impolter and a fourbe. Denham. 

Fourcy ſin —4 a delay or putting off or prolonging an action. 

Fou'zcer [old low term] a putting off, prolonging, or delaying 
of an action. | 

Fourcntt” [in — a creſi fourchtie, is one that is forked 
at the ends, that has its turks compoulcd ot {trait lines aud blunt enus, 
as if cut off, | 

For BERT, Fr. tricking, cheating, knavery. 

Fou rotb. ay. [of cu and fold} jour times repeated. 8 
. edj. [of fear and ges-] quadiuped, having four 


Forr1'es, Fr. an under harbinger or meſſenger. 

Fou Rx RAU, a powder-chamber, or chamber of a mine; a hole or 
cavity made under a work; the top of which is ſometimes cut 
into ſeveral points like chimnies, to make more paliages for the 
Powder, that it may have its effects on ſeveral fides at the fawe 
time. 

Foursco'rt, aj. [of ſaur and ſcore] 1. Four times twente, cighty. 
2. It is uſed elliptically for fourſco;e years, in reckoning tte age of 


Foursqva'rr, a4. [of four ard Hirare] quadrangular, having 
four ſides and angles equal. A wall carried four/guare. Raicrgh. a 
Four Tit'N, adj. [( reoperdi ne, Sax. vettuen, Du. dierttin, L. Ger. 


tierzehn, II. Ger. ſten, Dan.] four and ten, twice ſeven. 


FourTEt'xTH, adj. [verrticnſte, Du. bietteinte, L. Ger. vierzehnte, 


II. Ger. ] the ordinal ot fourteen, the fourth after the tenth, the next 


to the thirteenth. 

Fovarn, ad. [reoneh, Sax. Yicrde, Du. vierte, Ger. ficrde, Dan.] 
the ordinal of four, the next to the third, or the firſt after the 
third. 5 | 

Fo'URTHLY, adv. [of fourth] in the fourth place. | 
ſe 69 gens [of Four and wwhee/] running upon four wheels. 

ope uſes it. 
*ov'TRA, falt. ¶ foutre, Fr.] a fig, a ſcoff, an act of contempt. 
A feutra for the world. Shakeſpeare. | 

FouT-GELD, an amercement for not cutting out the balls of great 

dogs feet in the forett. | 
"ow, fowl. A word uſed in Cheſhire. | | 

Fow'ty, or For, a borough town of cornwall, ſituated on a river 
of its own name, 240 miles from London. Here is a coi for 
tin. It has a great ſhare in the fiſherics of this county, and wo 


members to parliament. 


Fowr. [pugxel, puhl, Sax. fupl, fug!, Dan. vogel, Du. and Ger. fogel, 
Su. fugal, 'Teut. fuels, or fugls, Goth.} a bird, a winged and fea- 
thered animal. It is colloquially uſed cf edible birds; but in books, of 
all the feathered tribes. 

To Fowr [pul elan, Sax. yogeten, Du. and Ger.] to go a fowl- 
ing, to kill Lids tor food or game. 

c You're [rugelen, Sax. ] a bird-catcher, a ſportſman who purſues 
irds 


FowLen [in military affairs] a piece of artillery fo called. 

Fo'wLixG-PIzCE {of ferul and piece] a gun for killing birds. Mor- 
timer uſes ir. 

Fox [pox, Sax. futks, Dan. fas, Du. O. and L. Ger. fachs, H. 
Ger ] 1. A crafty animal, a beaſt of chace; a wild animal of the 
canine kind, with ſharp ears and a buſhy tail, living in holes and 
preying upon fowls and ſmall animals. 2. By way of reproach, it 1s 
applied to a knave or cunning fellow. | 

A Fox { hieroglyphically] was uſed to repreſent a ſubtil fellow, full 
of wicked intentions ; uſe that animal is rema kable on account 
of its craftineſs. 

| he who will deceive the Fox muſt ne betimes. 

That is, he who will be too wiſe (or wur euough) for a —__ 

deceitiul 


FRA 


deceitful man, had nerd te open ki: eyes in time, and be ever 


watchful. 
Fire, quot the For, when be piſa'd on the ice, 

This proverb is uſed in detihon to thoſe who make a great buſtle, 
and pretend great expeclations from what is very unlikely to ſucceed. 

i de _—_— but be — 2 * catches him. 

Sp. Mac rapofa, pers mas i toma. I his Spaniſh 
—— fignihes no — —— a craſty man 
muſt have more cunning than he. 

Every Fox mutt pay his own gkin to the flayer. 

Fr. Ex fin le renard fe trowee chez le pelletier. It. Tatte le wolfi f 
tro 1 (Every fox is to be found in the end at the ſur- 
riers.) moſt crafty are overtaken at laſt, and the moſt ſubtle 
thieves generally come to the in the end. The Lat. ſay, Sibi 
gui/que peccut. (Every one fins for his own reckoning.) 

——— the 

is pro u ill conduct of men in the manage - 
ment of their affairs, by wg either ſharpers with their money, 
blabs with their ſecrets, or enemies or informers with their lives. 
Agreeable to the Engliſh is the Latin, Owem lapo commififti ; and the 
Greek, To xv: tes ap. 
A Fox (in coat armour] may repreſent thoſe, that have done fig- 
nal ſervice to their prince and country by the adminiſtration of juſtice ; 
or upon embaſſies or ſuch like negotiations, where wit and dexterity is 
of more uſe than ſtrength or valour. 

Fo xcasE [of fax and caſe] a fox's ſkin. I. Eſtrange uſes it. 

Fo xc [of fox and chaſe] the purſuit of the fox with hounds. 


Pope uſes it. 
1 —— [ lopap, Sax. f. e. folks gloves] the herb 
called by botaniſts digitalis. The leaves are produced alternate- 
ly on the branches. Ihe flower conſiſis of one leaf, is tubu- 


of reproach applied to 
Fo'xsH1e [of fox and Kip) 
ning, miſchievous art. Shak 
* {with phyſicians] a diſraſe, when the hair falls of from 
head, | I 


Fo'x-TAiL, an herb. | 


4 — [of fox and trop] a gin or ſnare for catching foxes. 


atler. 
n a way, A iven to friends 
7 who are going a journey. 2. [ Fei. Fr.] faith, allegiance ; 
| ie Argos Of them did for und ne? wy Spenſer. 

To Fort [with huſbandmen] to fallow land in the fu: 


tumn. 
Fo vl [a hunting term] the footſteps of a the 5. 
Fra'cip 12 Far.) — ripe, — graſs 
To — 1 Lat.] 8 break, —.— Found 
perhaps only in the follow in as a participle adjectire. 
—ßA © 5 mn 
wr 


Has ſmit my credit. | 
Fa cron, Fr. [of ſractio, Lat.] of breaking, the ſtate of 
Several parcels of nature retain ſtill the evident 


marks of fracties and ruin. Burnet's Theory. | 
FracTion [in arithmetic] a broken number, being a proportiona- 
ay / of any integer, or whole thing. 
Compound FRacTion, is one that conſiſts of ſeveral numerators 
and denominators, as 4 of 2 of f. 
Decimal Fx acTion, is one that has for its denominator 1, with cy- 


pg as Ju 43% £32, commonly for brevity ſake is ſet 


thus, ,5 ,10. 
1 FracT10Nn, is when the numerator is either equal to, or 
bigger the denominator, as *4 and 32. 
roper FRACTION, is one whoſe numerator is leſs than the denomi- 
nator, as 3 3 


nominators, as 4. 
Vulgar FxacTion, is one 
ene written over the other with a line between, as 3. 


— [of fractior] belonging to a fraction, or broken 


aumber. 
 Fra'cT1Ovus [of frafus, or frafio, 1 peeviſh, 
FLa'cTIOUsLY, adv. [of fractians] y. | 
Fra'tTiousxess [of fraction] quarrelſame temper, aptneſs to 
take offence, peeviſhneſs. i 
Fra'cTuRE, Fr. [ frattura, It. of frafura, Lat.] 1. Breach, ſe- 
paration of continuous parts in general. Fracture of the more ſtable 
and fixed parts of nature. Hale. 2. The breach or rupture of a bone 
ia living bodies. 
To Fractuay, werb ad. lr the ſubſt.] to break a bone. 


RA'CTURED, k [of crackt, broken. | 
1 2 2 ache: 1 — af kinny ſtring 


under the ton | 
1 [a bridle ; in anatomy] a ſlender ligament, where- 
by the is tied to the lower part of the 


Fx AGA RIA, Lat. [with botanic writers] a ſtraw-berry buſh. 
Fr ax, ej. Fr. [ fragitis, Lat.] 1. Brittle, eaſy to be broken, 
or ſnapped. Ibe ſtalk of ivy is Ws and not fragile Bacon. 2. 
_ Weak, uncertain, eaſily deſtroyed. Fragile arms. Milton. 
Fraci'iiry, of Fra'cilExess [ fragilitas, Lat. fragilité, Fr. 
Fraeilita, It. fagilidad, Sp. of 62 1. Brittleneſe, eaſineſs to be 
broken. Bacon uſes it. 2. Weakneſs, uncertainty, eaſineſs to be 
deftroyed. The uncertainty of man's fragility. Krallen. 3. Frailty, 
liableneſe to faut. This lower age of fragility Wotton. 
Faa'cuexTt 23 It. framento, Sp. of fragmentum, Lat.] a 
piece of any thing, an i piece, an unfiniſhed picce. 
Broken into fragments. Ne toten. ; 
Fara'cMENTARY, adj. [of fragment] conſiſting of fragments. A 
—＋ not elegant, nor in uſe. What fragacuαν rubbiſh this world 


the hair, cauſed by the lucs 


or au- 


A Simple FRacTion, is ſuch as conſiſts of one numerator, and de- 
always expreſſed by two numbers, the 7 


and 


F R A 
FxA gon, Lat. a noiſe, craſh, or crack. Purſued by hideous f. 
gert. Sanagjs. 
Fra'craxce; or Fra'cxaxcy [ fragantia, Lat.] ſweetneſs of 
ſmell, grateful odour. In their full fragrancy and verdure. Adc/or. 
Fra'cRAXT { fragrans, Lat.] odorous, fweet of imcll 
. GRANTLY, adv. [of fragrant] with a ſwect ſmell. Mortimer 


Faa1cut, or Far tour [vrache, Du. fracht, Su. fracht, Ger. free, 
Fr. fete, Sp. frete, Port.] the cargo, lading, or merchandize of a 
thip ; alſo the money paid for the carriage of 

Io Frarcur — Du. fracbren, Ger. rtar, Sp. fretar. 
Port.] to hire or furniſh the cargo of à ſhip. See Faricur. 

Fra, a. 1. A baſket of raiſins, Sc. about 75 pounds weight. 
2. — baſket _— of _m 3. A 14 for weaving baſkets. 

RAIL, ach. | fragitts, Lat. fragile, Fr. and It. gil. Sp.] 1. 
Weak of nature, feeble, eafily decaying, ſubject to — 1 
deſtroyed. The materials of the firuQture are Frail and periſhing. 
Rovers, 2. Weak of reſolution, liable to error. Man is frail aud 
mo to evil. Taylor. | 

FrarLTY, or Frar'txrss [ fragilitas, Lat. fragil*r, Fr. fragfli- 
1, It. Hlagilided, Sp. or from frail} 1. Wee jnfirmity, bi. 
lity of mind. Among all the frai/nefs and uncertainties of this ſublu- 
nary world. Neri. God knows our frailty. Locke. 2. Fault pro 
cceding from weakneſs, fins of infirmity. Common /rai/ties. 


Pra rornans, falt. Fr. freſhneſs, coolnefs. A word fooliftly in- 
troduce4 by Dryden. To tafte the fraiſcbear of the purer at- 


_— 
RAISE, ſul. Fr. 1. The caul of any animal. 2. A ane ke with 

n in it. | 

Fra'rsts ¶ in military affairs] are pieces of wood of fix or ſever 

feet long, planted under the cordon, in places which are not taced 
with ſtone or brick, they are planted at the baſe of a parap*t, being 
let about half way into the rampart ; they are not laid parallel to the 
baſe of the rampart, but a little Noping downwards with their points, 
that men cannot ſtand on them; their chiefeſt uſe is to hinder the 

iſon from deſerting, which would be eaſy without them, eſpecially 
in places with dry n, Hats. They likewiſe prevent ſurprizes and ei- 
calades. | 
To Fraize a Battalien, is to line it every way round with pikes, 
that if they ſhould be charged with a body of horſe, the pikes bein 
— may cover the muſketeers from the thock of the horſe, ns | 
e as a barricade. 


Fus (nome, Sax. rahm, Ger.] 1. Form, figure, make, ſhape, 


A bear's a ſavage beaſt, 50 

Whelp'd without form, until the dam 

Has lick d it into ſhape and frame. Hudibras, 
2. A fabric, any thing conftrutted of various parts, as the ſupporters 
of a table. Frames of timber. Bacen. 3. Any thing made ſo, as to 
incloſe or admit ſomething clſc. As the aſual borders of a picture, 
Sec. A convet ient wooden frame. Boyle. 4. Order, regularity, ad- 
juſted feries. Still a repairing, ever out of frame. Shake prare. 5 


Scheme, order, eſtabliſkment. The whole frame of the gorer ment. 


Clarendon. 6. Contrivance, projettion. Whoſe ſpirits toil in Yu 
of villanies. Shakeſpeare. 7. Mechanical conſtruction. 

Faane [with painters] a kind of chaſly or tquare compoſed of four 
long pieces or flips of wood joined together, the intermediate ſpace ot 
which is divided by little ſtrings or threads into a number of li: 
tle ſquares, like the maſhes of a net, uſed in reducing ſigures from 
great to ſinzll, or from ſmall to 

To Fran, verb af. [ ypnemman, Sax.) 1. To form by orderly 
conſtruction of various parts. Frame of buried ivory. Spenſer. 
2. To fit one to another. to ſquare. Thy cut down their timber t 
frame it. Ablot. 3. To make, to conpoic. Thereof did verfes 
frame. Spenſer. 4. To r<gulate, to adjuit. It ve do not ne oor 
lives according to it. 7:/io:/Jox. 5. To form and digeſt by thought 
Ideas, ſuch as the underſtanding frames to itſelf. Locke. 6. To con- 
trive, to plan. Infolence in contriving and framing this letter. Cla- 
renden. 7. To ferile, to heme out. I'll fame convenient peace. 
A. 8. To fabricate, to invent; in a bad ſenſe. As to 
ame a lic. 

— of FRAME, i. e. to be diſordered or diſcompoſed in body 
Or 5 | | | 

FrAamME-WORK KNITTERS Were incorporated about the year 1664 ; 
they are a maſter, two wardens, eightcen aſſiſtants, but no livery. 
Their arms or ſeal (for I find them not in colours) are: G on a che- 
veron between two combs, and as many leads of needles in chief, 
and an iron jack, lead-finker in baſe; a main ſpring between two 
ſmall ſprings ; all which parts belong to a frame. Their hall is fitua- 
ted in Red · Croſs. Street. | ; 

Fra'MLINGHAM, a market town of Suffolk, near the ſource of 
the river Ore, by ſome called Wincke!, $5 miles from London. 

Fra'uPoLlE Fence [in the manor of Writtle in Eſiex] a privil 
belonging to the inhabitants, to have the wood that grows on the 
ſence, and as many trees or poles as a man can reach from the top of 
the ditch with the helve of an axe, for the repairing of his fence. 

Fraxc, a French livre, in value 15. 6d. | 

Fx Axck, a large kingdom of E „ bounded by the English 
Channel and Autirian Netherlands, on the north; by Germany, 
Switzerland, Savoy, and Fiedmont, in Italy, on the welt ; by the 
Mediterranean Sea, and Pyrenean Mountains, which fſcparate it 
from Spain, on the ſouth ; and by the Bay of Biſcay, on the wett. 
This kingdom was formerly divided into twelve provinces, bit at 

t it is divided into twenty-five general goveraments, over which 
is an officer called an intendant, appointed by the king, who bas 
power of comptrolling the governor, and all other ofcers of jultic- , 
over the receivers-general of his generality. 

Faa'ncroeT, a city of Germany, firuated on the confines ©: 
Heſſe and Franconia, on both ſides of the river Maine. 

FRANCFORT on the Oder, a city of Germany, in the circle of LY 
per Germany, and Marquiſate of Brandenburgh. 

Fraxcue-Comre. dee BurGUNdyY. 

Fr a"ticunse, Fr. [of fronc, Fri. free. fron! ipg'a, It.] 1. A pri- 

6 F a- 
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cular immunity cr privil-oe pertaining to a city or corporation, right 
granted. They granted them markets and other fronchi/es. Davies. 
2. Exemption from - ny onerous duty. 3. Extent of juriſdiction, di- 
ſtrict. Not be travel d forth of their own franchiſes. Spenſer. 
Fkanciist [in common law] a privilege or exemption from the 
ordinary juriſdiction, or an atylum or ſanctuary where people are ſe- 
Cure in their perions, Cc. : DS | 
Fxaxchtsk of 2a>/er [at Rome] a certain ſpace or diſtrict where- 
in the houſes of ambaſladors of the European princes are, and where, 
when they retire, they cannot be arretted, nor proſecuted at law. 
Frxaxcnise Royal, is when the _ grants to a man and his heirs, 
that they ſhall be free from toll, and ſuch like impoſitions; alſo a 
place where the king's writ runs not, as Cheſter and Durham. . 
To Fra'xcni:z, verb ad. [affranchir, francare, It.] to grant li- 
berty, * freedoms, immunities, to make free, to keep tree. 
all keep 
My boſom franchis'd. Shakefgeare. | 
88 a — in our ancicut cuſtoms, was a general 
name for all foreigners. | ü 
Fraxci'scavs, an order of friars founded by ſaint Francis ; they 
are enjoined charity, poverty and obedience to the pope and their ſu- 
periors. and are to live in common. 
Frax'clixG, an old law word for a free - holt. 
Faxx'xcoLts, a fort of red-lcgg'd bird, fit for hawking ; a heath- 
cock, ſnite or rail. | | 
Fraxco'x14, a circle of the German empire, lying between Bohe- 
mia on the eaſt, and the electorate of Mentz on the welt : Its capital 
is Nu. emburg. | 
Fxa'xcrmre { frogitile, It. frangibil:, Lat.] that may be eaſily 
broken, fragile, brittle. Boyle uſes it. | 
Fra'xctBLExE5S [ frang:b:ilitas, of frangere, Lat. to break] capa- 
bleneſ+ or caſineſs to he broken. | 8 
Faa Lx Ax E, an exquiſite kind of perfume, frequently given to 
the leather wherewith gloves, &c. are made. Pere RicntLer adds, 
that the name is borrowed from Frangipani, an Italian, who was the 
inventor of this pertume. | 
Fea'xGuia, Lat. | with botaniſts] the black alder- tree. 
Fra No. H. a prramour, a boon companion. 
A mining minion, 
Who in ker loofenef5 took exceeding joy, 
ght no: h fourd a franker ramon. Spenſer. : 
Fx axx, ad. (franc, Fr. ranco, It. and Sp.] 1. Free, open in 
ſpecch ard caeahing, fincere, not teſerved. 2. Liberal, generous, 
not niggardly, nv! pinching. Their frark hearts and their open 
hands. Sr. 3 Without conditions, without payment. It is of 
frank gift. gener. 4. Not reitrained, licentious. Might not be 
found a f, franion. Spenſer. : 
| Fe a: , %. [from the adi.] 1. A place to feed hogs in, a ſty 
ſo called nom the liberality of food. Doth the old boar feed in the 
old frais haireare. 2. A letter which pays no poſtage. 


To Faaxk. 1. To feed, to fatten, to cram. Junius and Ainſ- 


worth uſe it. 2. To ſhut up in a /rant or ſty. Hanmer uſes it. 
In the ſty of this moſt bloody boar, 
| My fon George Stanley is frank'd up in hold. Shakeſpeare. 

To Fraxz Lette [from the adj.] to order them to be carried 
without paying the poſtage, to exempt them from paying poſtage. I 
ſend this under his cover, or at leaſt frantdby him. Saut. 

Fran Allen, or FRANK Allodam, a land tenement or demeſne that 
does not hold of any iuperior lord. 

Fe ans Alps, or FRAXKA'LMOIGNE [a law term] a fort of tenure, 
bolding ach 14nds or tenements. as are beltow'd upon people, who 
wholly give the rfelves up to the ſervice of God, tor pure and per- 
petual aims ; the fame wich we in Latin call libera eleemoſyna, or 

tree aims in Engliſh. Whence that tenure is commonly known among 
our Englith lawyers by the name of a tenure in frank almoin or frank- 
almi7ne, which, according to Britton, is a tenure by divine ſervice. 
lift. | | 

= Baut, that eſtate in copy-hold lands, which the wife, being 
ei pouſed a virgin, has after her huſband's Cece:ſe as a dow er. 

Fraxk Fee {a law term] atcnure in fee-fimple, which a man holds 
at the common law, to him and his heirs, and not by ſuch ſervice as 
15 required in ancient demeſn. 
 Fraxx Ferme (a law terin] 
ture of the fee is changed by feoff:uent, or grant in fee-ſimple, out of 
knights ſervice for cert: in annual 4crvices, ſo as to be freed from ho- 
mage, wortkip, relief, and all other ſervices, not contained in the 
lcottment. 

Fx aus Cheſ, a liberty of free chace in a circuit, which adjoins to 
a foreſt, by which all men, though they have land of their own within 
tn compais, are torbidden to cut down wood, Cc. without the leave 
et tlie {oreiter. 

Pra Had, is where the lord hath the bencfit of folding his tenants 
ſteep. | 
Feaxk Laue, is the benefit of the free and common law of the 
land. 

Fx Ax R 1a: rage, à tenure in tay ſpecial, whereby lands or tene- 
ments ure held to 2 man and his write, and the heirs of their bodies, 
on condition of doing no lervice to the donor, but fealty to the fourth 
degree. 

Fua "x 7 Me [ trarciplegium. Lat. of franc, i. e. liber, and pleige, 
i. e. 22 * pledge or turety for a free- man, an ancient cuſtom 
in England tor the preſervation of the public peace, whereby a certain 
number of neighoours were bound a for another, to ſee every man 
of their pledge forth coming at all times, or to anſwer for any tranſ- 
greſſion with which he Gould be charged. Hence every free-born 
man, at fourteen, years of age (religious perſons, clerks, knights, and 

ther eldeſt ſons, excepted) Mus obliged to find ſecurity for his fidelity 
to the king, or elie be kept in priſon. This was called frankpledge, 
nd the circuit thereof decenna, becauſe it commonly conſiſted of ten 
nofholds, and every particular perſca thus bound was called decennier. 
nis cuſtom wws ſo firicily obſerves, that the ſheriffs in every county 
dad from time to time take the oaths of young ones as they grew to the 
:ce of f arteen, and fee that they combined in one dozen or other: 


i- land or tenement, wherein the na- 
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whereupon this branch of the ſheriff's authority was called {ws Hen 
1. or view of frankpled;e. Convel. 
RA'NKENDAL, a city of Germany, in the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
2 on the weſt — of the river Rhine. 
| Fra'xxiNncexst [of frank ard incenſe ; fo called, aps, from its 
liberal diſfuſion of odour; g. d. free incenſe ; HON Sow It. 
incienſo, Sp. emcenſo, Fort.] an odoriferous drug. Frankincenſe is a dry 
nous ſubtiance in pieces or drops, of a pale yel!owith white colour, 
a ſtrong imcil, but not diſagreeable, and a bitter, acrid and refivous 
taſte. As well as the world has been acquainted with the drug itſelt, 
we are ſtill uncertain as to the place whence it is brought, and much 
more ſo as to the tree which produces it. It is commended againſt 
— in the head and breaſt, and againſt diarrhzas and d) ſenter ies. 


Fa“ rut in, ſulſt. [of frank) a ſteward, a bailiff of land. 
fies originally a little gentleman, and is not improperly Engliſhed a 
gentleman ſervant. Them does meet a frankiin fair and free. Spen- 
Jer. 


Fra'xkLY, adv. [of frank] 1. Freely, plainly, ſincerely, without 
conſtraint, without reſerve. Voluntiers who frank liſted themſelves. 
* 2. Liberally, kindly, readily. He franty forgave them. 

t. Luke. 

Faax'sxess [of * Freeneſs. 
Sincerity and frantneſi of behaviour. Adtiſon. 2. Liberality, bounti- 
fulneſs. 3. Freedom from reſerve or contiraint. I he franbne/; of 2 
friend's tongue. Sidney. | | 

Faa'xTic, a4. [corrupted from phrenetic, ſrenetique, Fr. frenetico, 
It. and Sp. phrenetrcns, Lat. @poreruzcs, Gr.] 1. Diſtracted, mad, de- 
prived of underſtanding by violent madneſs. Cebels frantic rites have 
made them mad. Spenſer. 2. Tranſported by violence of paſſion, out- 


I: figni- 


ial, en 


. See, frantic with remorſolyſi fury, there 


Fierce axis /emps and rend her fhaggy hair. 8 
* 8 1 1 „ © Spare 
RaNTICLY [avec frenefte, Fr. more pbrenetico, | a frau. 
tic manner, madly. Shakeſpeare uſes it. . 67 
Faa'xTICNESS ref free] e crazineſs, madneſs, fury 
n 


RaTE'Ra [in old records] a fraternity, brotherhood, or ſoci 
of religious 4 who were mutuelly. bound to pray for the heals, 


Sc. of tieir living brethren, and alſo the fouls of thoke who were 

FraTERNAL, ad}. [ fraternalis, Lat. fraternel, Fr. fraternal, It. 
fraternal, Sp.) of or ging to or like a brother, brothcrly, beco- 
ming a Admonitions fraternal or . Hammond. 


FaaTtrna'LITY tas, Lat.] » brotherlineſs, 
— ITY [ fraternalitas ] | 


y 
FaaTE'RNALLY, adv. [of fraternal ; fraterraliter, Lat. fraterns!/:- 
„„ f 
Fraternity [fraternite, Fr. fraternita, It. hofradia, Sp. of ha- 
ternitas, Lat. Qparza or g 6, Gr. which Eusrarntus in his com- 
ment on that 2 in Nellor s ſpeech; | 
* X&T& Puna, ara fur: — 
ſays, * third part of Trig — Vol. I. p. 180. ] 1. A bro- 
therhood, the relation of one brother to another. 2. A company of 
men entered into a ſociety, ion. aſſociation. Alliances, ſo- 
cicties and fraternities, and all manner of civil contracts. L EHrange. 
3- Perſons of the ſame claſs or character. With what terms of reſpect 
will knaves and ſots ſpeak of their own fraternity. South. 
FraTERNITY of Arms, an alliance or aſſociation in arms, in ancient 
times concluded between two knights, who thereby agreed to go toge- 
ther, ſhare their fortune, and mutually aſſiſt cock cher again all th | 


world. 

Fra"rRaAGE, the partition among brothers or coheirs, coming to 
the ſame inheritance or ſucceſſion ; alſo that part of the inheritance tlſat 
comes to the youngeſt brothers. | 

Fa rats Conurati, Lat. [in ant. Lat.] ſworn brothers or compa- 
nions 


F RA'TRICIDE, Fr. [ fratricids, Sp. fratricida, It. and Lat.] the mur- 


ES Fr. Sp. and Port. frad: 

RAUD [Van, Lat. fraude, Fr. < J Port. , It.] deceit, 

guile, belt. mans = * 1 
Faau'Dbr ur, adj. [of fraud and ful] treacherous, artful, ſubtle 

That fraudfu! man. Shakeſpeare. | 
Fravu'druLLY, adv. [of fraudfal] deceitſully, with treachery, by 

ſtratagem. c | | 


Faau'puLexce, Frat'puLexcy, or FRAUDULENTxESS | fraun- 


lenza, It. fraudulentia, of fraudulentus, Lat.] deceitfulneſs, guileſul- 
neſs, knaviſhnefs, proneneſs to trick. The frautuirnce of heretics. 
Hooker 


F ne veutony [ ſrandulcux, Fr. fraudilente, It. fraudulentr, Sp. ot 
fraudulentus, Lat.] 1. Deceitful, cheating, knaviſn, full of artifice. 
His fraudulent temptation. Miltex. 2. Performed by artifice, tra- 


cherous. Fruſtrated the conqueſt fraudulent. Milton. 


Fra'UDULENTLY, adv. {of fraudulent] deceitfully, knavill:iy. 
Taylor uſes it. NF Ss 

Fraucur, part. paſſ. ght, now commonly written ſreic' 7, 
bekrachter, SZ 4d — 2 A veſſel of on 
country richly fraught. 2. Filled, ſtored, thronged. 
The ſcripture is fraught even with laws of nature. Hooker. 

Faaucur, aft. [from the part.] a freight, a cargo. Swell boſom 
with thy fraughe. Shakeſpeare. 

To Fraucur, verb a. [for freight, by corruption] to load, tv 


If after this command thou fraugh? the court 
With thy unworthineſs, thou dy ſt. Shakeſpeare. 
Frav'cuTace [of fraught] lading, cargo. A bad wad. 
Our fraughtage, Sir, 
I have convey'd aboard. Shakeſpeare. 
Fray [affray, of effrazer, Fr. to fright; but Cafaubon derives it of 
Gr. to 83 A ſcuffle, a fight, a broil. Atter the bloody 
fray at Wakeficld fought. Shakeſpeare. 2. A duel, a combat. Na- 
ture and death continue long their f az, Derlan. 


| To Fear, 
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To Frar, verb af. [her. Fr.] 1. To ſcare away, to right, to 
terrify. Fiſhes are thought to be frozed with the motion Cauicd by 
noiſe on the water. Paco. | 

To Fray, verb next. { frexer, Ur.] to rub. to fret as muſlin, c. 

Faay [a hunting, term] a Geer bs faid 7 fray her head, when the 
rub; - a tree to reucw ic, ot cauie the pills of her new horns to 
come off. 

Fraavcir [of fracht, Ger.) fraightcd, 7. e. full laden. 
FariGHT, FRAUGHT, and FRAIGHT. 

FaaxixZ LL, Lat. [uit botavitts] baſlard dittany. 

Fxkax [Sc. Sax. fuginve, {recp, Ger. raſh, ſau cy, petulant] 
1. A caprice, a whimtty, a maggor, an idle conceit, a capricious 
prank. I hat freat has taken polleſſion of a tantaftical head. IL. E- 

ſtrange. 2. A ſudd n and caaſeels change of place. In a freat will 
inſtantly change her habitation. Spectator. 

To lar, verb a2. [a word | ſuppoſe Scotch, brought into Eng- 
land by Thomſon ehen | to variegate. 

Sables oi glotiy lack and dark embrown'd, | 
Or beautecus fo4'd with many a mingled hue. Thomſon. 

Fer axisH4, maggot:y, « himiical, Sc. I. Eltrange uſes it. 

Fart aKiiHLY, atv. {of free] cacricioully, humourſomely. 

Falaxkisuxtes {of f ] capriciouſnets, maggortineſs, Sc. 

Fatau {with butbandwen} arable or ploughed land worn out of 
heart, and laid failow vill it recovers. | 

To Fatam [of Ae, Lat. fremer, Fr. a hunting term] uſcd of a 
boar that makes a nvi{e at rutting time. 

Farc [Aeck, Ger. a ſpot ; whence f. freekie. Johnſon] 1. 
A fort ot im. dl. hard, dufſky ſpot, ariting on the ſkin of the face or 
hands, by the fun, and mottly in perſons of the tineſt and ſaireſt ſkin-. 
Dryden utes it. 2. Any ſmall ſpot or diſcoloration. Eaſlerly winds 
now ſpot your tulips, therefore cover ſuch with matts to prevent 
freckies. Exelin. | 

Fag'cxi.eD, or Frt'ciuy, adj. [g. d. ſpeckled] having many 
ſmall reddiſh fpots in the ſcin, d:icvioured with fmall ſpots. The 
freekied trout. Drayton. | | 

Faro, the fame with prace z upon which our fore-fathers called 
their ſanQuaries fred ole, 7. e. the feats of peace. So Frederic, i- 
powerful or wealthy in peace; I fred, vicuorious peace; Rei, 
lincere peace. C/. 


Sce 


Feet 'berta, a town of Georgia, in North America, on tle ifland. 


of St. Simons, in the mouth of the river Alatammaa. 
Fat vERIC:HalL, a ſtrong town of Norway, in the province of 


Agerhuys, fituated on the frontiers of Sweden, 30 miles north-welt ot _ 


Frederickſtat. | 

Fabrik or, a town of Jutland in the province of Rey pen, fi- 
tuated on the little Belt in the Baltic ſen, 20 miles weft of Odenſer. 

Fxrbxzzicksrabr. a town of Sleſwick, on the ſouth of Jutland, 
ſituated on the river Eyder, near the German occan, 31 mules well of 
Sleſwick. | 

FrEDERICKSTAT, a town of Norway, in the principality of Ager- 
huys, ſituated on a bay of the fea, called the Schaggerrack, near the 
fronticrs of Sweden. 

Free, ai. {rneah, neo, or pnyxx, Sax. bir, Du. froy, Ger. (ry, 
Dan. and Su. frigar, or (riſe, Goth.] 1. Not in bondage or ſervitude, 
at liberty, not in priſon, not dependant. A free nation. Temple 2. 
Uncompelled, unreſtrained. It was free and in my choice. South. 3. 
Not bound by fate, not neceſſitated. 

Not fe, what proof could they have giv'n ſincere 
Of true allegiance. Milton. 
4. Permitted, allowed. Leaves free to all. Milian. 5. IL. icentious, 
unreſtrained. I he critics have been very free in their cenſures. Fel- 
ton. 6. Open, ingenuous, ſincere, not reſerved. Free of ſpeech. 
Shake/peare. 7. Acquainted, converſing without reſerve. Very free 
at a great ſeaſt. Hakewell. 8. Liberal, bountiful, not parſimonious 
or niggardly. Too fee of theſe in his latter works. Poje. 9. Frank, 
not gained by importunity, not purchaſed. His noble free otters. Ba- 
cen. 10. Clear from diſtreſs. Leaving free things and happy ſhows 
behind. Sh: ke peare. 11. Guiltleſs, innocent. Make mad the guilty, 
and appall the free. Shakeſpeare. 12. Exempt. The will, free from 
the determination of ſuch deſires. Locke. 13. Inveſted with privileges 
or franchiſes, poſſeſſing a thing without vaitalage. Art thou of Bed- 
lam's noble college free ? Dryden. 14. Being without expence, con- 
ſtituted by charity; as, a free-ſchool. 15. Exempt, privileged, frank, 
open, liberal. | | | | 
To Free, verb ad. [from the adj. verreren, Ger. ppian, Sax. 
vryen, Du.] 1. To ſet or make free, to deliver from ſlavery or capti- 
vity, to looſe. He recover'd the temple, feed the city. 2 Maccatees. 
2. To rid from, to clear from any thing ill. To be freed of theſe in- 
conveniencies. C/arexdor. 3. To clear from obſtructions. The fu- 
rious lover freed his way. Dran. 4. To banith, to rid. Free from 
our feaſts and banquets bloody knives. Shakeſpeare. 5. To exempt. 
He that is dead is fect from ſin. Romans. ©. To unlock, to open. 
This maſter key fees every lock, and leads us to his perion. Dryden. 
To FuE [a fea term] when a ſhip's pump throws out more water 
than ſhe leaks into her, it is ſaid to free her. 
To Frtet {a boat] is to bale or lade out the water. 
Fatt- Bench, is that eſtate in copy-hold lands, which the wife hath 
| aſter the death of her huſband, for her dou er, according to the cuſlo:n 
of the manor: different manors have ditterent cuſtoms, as in the 
manors cf Eaſt and Welt Embourn, in the county of Berks, if a cu- 
ſtomary tenant die, his wife ſhiall nave tor her free bench ali his copy - 
hold lands, dm jaia & cofta furrit ; but if ſhe commit incontinency, the 
forfeits her eſtate : but it the wiil come into court riding backwards on 
a black ram, with his tail in her hand, and ſay the following words, 
the ſteward is bound by the cuſtom to reſtore her to her free · bench. 
Her: / am, | 
Ring ufo a black ram, 
Like a ore as an; 
And fer my crincum crancum, 
Has e lil my bincum baucum, 
Aud for my tail's game, 
He done this worldly ſpam: ; 
Ther:fore I pray you u St. 
Let ms at Mm) land ag in, 


FRE 

Fr er-Bootey. t. A Soldier who mike: inroads into an chem 
Country to drive away CatUE. 2. A pirate or Hui,, er. 3. Awe 
vH terves tor plunder without pay, a plund-<rcr, roviur of Pale 
Iii forces conu ed muitly of bate people and Heute, „„ 

Fanenoo' TING, al. the act of pillaging, plunder, rol, Wen 
he gocth abroad in che night gn freebuutt KY. 2 r. 

Fatetory, ay. (oi free and torn} mbecung liberty, wor a fly, 
Like a free rn iudject. Ded. 

F&EE-BORN, f. [of Fr eah beonpe, Sax. fror, Su] api 
born ta freedom, with a right to privileges and innnο⁰⁰ies. 

FREE Bard, , a Certun quantity of ground, bevoud or without te 
ſence ; as, of two foot and a halt, which i; claimed in tour ace. 
Feet Chapel, one that is of the king's tounda jon, EXEMPICU OT 
fre-d from the ju iſdietion of the ordinay; of a Cinpel tourded u ih 
a paruh, over and above the mother cuurch, to which it was tree tor 
all the pariih:on. rs to come. 

F&Es-CooT, fabj/. {of free and c Fireedum from expence or charges. 
Being kind upon ee. South. 5 

Farko-ua'x, a flave manuwitied, whom the Romans called 4% 
u Dryden ute, it. 

| Frer'bor ſpne adom, or p neodome. Sax.] 
tion trom ſcrvitude, captivity, ur connnemnent; indepeadeuee, 1 cr 
liberty and natural freedam. Speer. 2. Late or lac y in doing cr 
towing any thing. 3. Privileges, franchites, imwanurics. Yor 
Ciiy's jreeaum. Shakeſpeare, 4. Lxempiion from fat or nototuty, 
A higher and pertecter degree of Hei about that act. Save | 
Unrettraint. Days of immunity ard preedine tor che jews. Bia cles 
6, The ſtate of being without any particular evil dr, nvcuntouicuce, 
FREEDOM is an medanable jo, 
Er. | 
| No man loves fetters tho' they are of pci, 
Lat. Dics tibi verum, tibertas tmn rerum. Nanquam fer [ub 1:1, 
vivits fill. | | Es ; | 

We, who live in the !and of liberty, hardly know or are ne 4 
bur happy kate. they, who hive traveled and een iu ue 
and ſere ile ſubjection the vulgar Gt oticrs {lome reck ne t 
pore nations) live, under the dEcipoiuc povermarnt uf Coir | ch; 
and the pride and muvlence of tach wuniiters and Cc, va br 
judge of the aiflerence. 

Pati ood vile 377, a flate or faculty of the nun.. wherein ve 
are enabled to deteriuanc on this or tut; to do goed drci dne 
any force or 09: fir aant trom anv fern cauie uhutevet. 

at / Contraiicti gn ( ith $660 oInien | I». al WCreDy Wo}. 
at Hur Croke wo will or nill; wo Love or pot fig Ce. 

Fx; + 200 of Contrariery 1. hu lhbolnien ö '3 that he: e 
at our own choice to do yood of Evil, tu he VituGas Of Wie 
a horte or a lion. 

Furt hon of 4 City, Sc. a ht of exeicifing a trade or employ- 
ment, Sc. ma dit y or cen Ce CHAT, alkd bong elected to the 
Gi/znitics and otlices of it. 

Feet osSTOLL, or Fu DS 01. [of furch. peace, and free, Gar 


| Fl Liberty. exemp- 


tote 


uled to liy tor ſanctuary. 

FxEtE-roo'TED [of free and 227] not reflhiained in the mite lin 
Shakefpcare uſes it. | 

Free Hea'tTED [of free and Ich] liberal, unreſtrained. 
uſes it. 

FrEE-Ho'to [of pneah and heal>an, Sax. ] a free cf ito, 

Fkk - notu i Deed [in law] the actuil poitction of or right a man 
has to hold lands or tnements, in fee, ter cal. or for life, aud thut 
before his entry or ſeizure. Freevs/d is toimetimes taken . ph n 
to villenage. Land, in the time of the Same, was Called either 
brekiand, that is, holden by book or writing, which was by Let er 
conditions and by the better fort of tenants, as noutomen ar gentle 
men; or au, that is, holden without writin Ih wa om 
monly in the poſiciion of ciowns, being that vic wo row ot, at 
the will of the lord. Cowed. 

Free-no'Lbetr [Of eαν,]t/ one who has a ftechold. 

Fark Lv, adv. [yheolice, Sax. ] 1. At lberte, Without vaſtalasge. 
flavery, or dependence. 2. Without reſtsaint, Life You would 
drink freely. Shak jpoxre. Without icrup!e or reiorve. Ceniure 
freely. Pope. 4. W ithout impediment. 5. With tec lom nid eat, 
To eat acorns with wine, when ue miy re vat dhe brca . 


Daus 158 


3 5 
— 4s — 


cham. 6. Without neceility or predetermingtion. 4645 who cor 
ply with his grace, comply with it 7er. Aoyers F. ankle, bbc 


rally. Nature free/7 and incifferen iy oper tue boſom Oibe u 
to all. South. 8. Spontancouſly, of tt own accurd, 

Free av [pnea-man, Sax ] i One mitied to particular pri: 
leges and immunities. Both having en mane from ln on The 
day. 4d:ifen. 2. One free from ic ite, neither n ailil ior 
Madmen and fools are only the /, mv. . . 

Fars-wi'xpen ſof free and mf} uncontrained, being without 
load of care. To be rerum und cheertatly Gitpoice cen. 
Fart xkss [cnehneppe, Sax,] 1. 


- 
1 vi + 
—_—LETEL 


- * * ve * id 1947 . 
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2. Gencrolity, liberality. Freentis of giving. rat. 2. Upon 
unreſervedncts, fircerity, candour. The frecaels of die enten 
Drratu. OO f 8 
Fxee-scu0o't., i. Jof free and fed] a ſchon) in which are 
ing is given, without pay or fees, There ſhould be oc ee, a a) 


Icatt eretted in every dioceſe. avis. | 

FrEE-SPU KEN, dj. {of free and ſpalen] aecuſtomed ta {7 ca v1 
out reſerve. A free-fpoter ſenator. Hoca. 

Fe e+'-STONE, a fort of ſtone uſed in buildins, avid dug v7 in mary 
parts of England. Free-fore is fo namet from it bang of luc s 
conſtitution as to be wrought aud cut ficety in ay Grroun, 
„nu. 

Fatt-Tiixx#R {of free and iu a htl, 


bs C35 * 


* 
„ One tau cande 


religion, particulaly the revealed doctrin » of CHa, ee 
is an old-tathioned word; 1 am a H = 
Fark Warrer, the power of orauting 0; deni lech to 24 5 
hunt or chuce in ae tach lis 
Fx 4h 


t act of converting a ituid ſubſtance into a 


F R E 


Farzmity ſof e, and u 1. The power of direcling our 
own actions 1 comftraint, by neceſſity or fate. We have 2 
power ta ſufpen this or that Getire : this ſeems to me the ſource of 
all liberty: in this ſeem» to conſiſt that which is improperly called 
freewiil. Lace. 2. \ cuntarineſs, ſpontancity. M of their 
ou n freew:il to go vp. Fra. 

Fel e ol free and aπα ] a woman not enſlaved, not a 
bond- woman. 

To Fatezy, ier. derb nent. pres. froze [xpypan, Sax. fryſa, Su. 
dritten. Du.] 1. To be congealed with cold. 2. To be of that de- 

rex of cold by which water is congealed. Thou art all ice, thy 
a freeze: Sade fare. 5 

10 Fx TELE, derb art. Furt. fas. froze. 1. To congeal with cold. 
2. 10 kill by cold. Frozen to death. Shakeſpeare. 3. To chill by 
me lots of power or motion. M hat he touch d he froze. Dryden. : 

Fareze (ſo call. d probably becauſe firſt made by the Friſons, or in 
Friezl:nd) a fort of coarte woollen cloth. See Fr1eze. 

Fxrtzt (with gunners} the ſame as the muzzle-ring of a can- 


pon. 
Fartze [is, Fr. freggis, It. in architecture] is that part of the 


entablature of columns between the architrave and cormche. This is 
generally written Fartzs, which fee. 

Tuſcan FREE7t; Vitruvius makes it flat and plain, the higheſt 30 
minutes, the leſler 35 ; Scammozzi makes it plain, and 42, and Pal- 
ladio, convex or ſwelling, and in beight but 26 minutes. 

Deric Fxrteze ; both Vitruvius and Vignola make this freeze flat, 
only carved with triglyphs and metopes, and the height of it 30 or 
45 minutes, and Scammoꝛzi and Palladio 45 minutes. 

Tonic FxEEz: ; \ itravius makes this freeze flat, but commonly carv- 
ed with acanthus leave, lions, men, Sc. and in height 30 minutes, 
Vignola 45, Scammozzi 28, and Palladio convex or twellng, but 27 
minutes. | 

Corinthian Fatrz:; itrurius makes this like the Tonic, and in 
height zo minutes 2 thirds ; Vignoli the ſame, but 45 minutes; Scam- 
moz2i and PallaJio the ſame, but the former 31 and 3 fourths, and the 
latter 28 minutes in height. 


Compoſit Fxttzt ; \ itruvius makes this freeze flat, bat beſet with 


caitouſes, and carved between every cartouſe, and in height 42 mi- 
nutes and a half; Vignola the ſame, but 45 minutes; 102Z1 
but 32 minutes ; Falladio, convex or ſwelling, but in height 32 mi- 
NHutes. | 
Cortex Fatt:t, or Pulvinated FxEEZE, are thoſe whoſe profile is a 
Curve. | | 

Flourihed Fetttg, is one imiched with rings of imaginary fo- 
liages. 

Hiſtorical Fer+2+, is one adorned with baſs relievos, repreſenting 
hiſtories, ſacrifhces, Tc. | 

Marine Fartze, one repreſenting ſea-horſes, tritons, and other 
things pertaining to the ſea ; as ſhells of fiſhes, baths, grottos, &c. 

Rue Fefe, iv one whoſe courſes are ruſticated or imboſſed. 

Exmbzlical FrRELZE, one adorned with things pertaining to religion, 
a: the apparatus of ſacrifices, &c. 

Feteze [with Vintners] a ſmall cyder, with which wine-coopers 
lower their wines. . l _ 1 

Fate'zixG [in phyſiology] congelation, fixi a fluid; 
or the depriving it of its natural mobility, by the action of cold; or 

hay — coherent, rigid one, 
Catz: ll ICE, 


Fz7ituixc 1ixture [in chemiſtry] a compoſition of ingredients, or 
{we fiple ones which wixed with other bodies will cauſe them to 
con ze into ice. 

ak ZLaxD ior fe, the ſame as chevaux de friex. 

To Fern, werb act. pret. freighted, part. fraught which w_ 
now uicd a an adjective, /reighted is adopted [ fretter, Fr.] 1. Tol 
a ſhip or veſſel of carriage with goods for tranſportation. Who freighes 
* to venture on the ſeas. Drzfen. 2. To load, as the bu 
or freight of a veſlel. The freighting ſouls within her. Shake- 
Fete. 

Fat 1G:'T, /abſ. 1. Any thing with which a ſhip is laden. Re- 
ccives the mighty fie:ghr. Dryden. 2. Ihe money due for tranſpor- 
tation of goods. 

Fiche [ fretteur, Fr.] he who freights or loads a veſſel. 

Fat x. F. a worthleſs woman. [An old word wholly 
J unter] By the oppolition it would ſeem to be a foe. So now his 
triend is changed for a ren. Spenſer. | 

Fart=cn [Frangats, * of or belonging to the French nation. 

reixci Chalk, jubft. French chalk is an indurated clay, extremely 
"fe, of x ſmooth gloſſy ſubſtance, and ſoft and unxious to the touch, 
/* 44,723 if) whie colour, variegated with a duſky green. Hill. 

„ „ arig:ld, the name of a plant. 

10 FRA HHC, verb ade. to i with the manner of France, 
% make a coromb. It would ſeem as if generally uſed participally. 
de milixed rug more in king Edward the Confeſſor, than that 
he wasch. Camden. | 

FRE SCULPIED, a dided to the French faſhions, cuſtoms or in- 
WC... | 

Far mp ar frer nt, Lat.) gnaſning the teeth. 

ter%04..55 Mt with the Engliſh Saxons] an outlawed man. 

Kere ad; {| 'rortique, Fr. gent, Gr. generally therefore 
ritten pr /enctic) mu, diſt. acted. Frenetic malady. Daniel. 

FxE:.2v, or Far [phrenitis, Lat. of Gen, Gr. frenefie, Fr. 
f enjio, It. ig. Sp. frenezia, Port. whence phrenetiſy, phrenete/gue, 
fhren=y, or front] midneſs, diſtraftion of mind, any violent * 
„ pproachiug to macucts. Towering frenzy and diftraftion. Ad- 
agen. 

Itunes entia, Lat.] crowd, concourſe. 

The hace of degree, | 
From bigh i low tnroughout. Shakeſpeare, | 

FeorQUExCy, Ur £&EQUENTNESS | frequentia, Lat.) 1. The con- 
dition of being oiten cen or done, uſualneſs, commoaneſs of occur- 
rence. Its force and jnfuence would be loſt by the frequency of it. 
Arerbury. 2. Concoutic, full aſſembly. 

Who, 
Of ſuch a $c5zcvcy, fo many friends 


Aud kindicd thou lok here, ſaluted thee? B, Jabiſer. 


part of a cable that lies in 


FRE 
8 Er. Often 


done or lecn, ing, ordinary, common. Frequent funerals. 
Dryden. 2. Habituated or often uſed to practiſe any thing. He has 
been loud and Frequent in declaring himſelf. Seuif?. 3. Full of con- 
courſe, thronged, crowded. Frequent and full. Mitten. 

To Farquet'sr [regierte, Lat. ſreguenter, Fr. freguentar, Sp.] to 
rome to a place, to viſit often, to be much in a place. The apo- 

frequrnted them. Hooker. x | 

FxE'qrexTabLe (of nt] converſable, acceſiible ; a word not 
now uſcd, but not inclegant. -en. 

Freque't TITIVE, adj. [ ſrequentatif, Fr. frequentatizus, Lat.] a 
term applied by grammarians to ſuch verbs as denote the repetition or 
often Non of an action. i 

Fazqut'sxror [of frequent] one who often reſorts to a place. 

FFP GENIE, adv. 13 often, common. 

Faez'sca I in old records] freſh water, rain; alſo a land flood. 

Faesca'ves, It. cool walks, ſhady, retiring places. 

Fak'sco, It. 1. Freſh, cool, ſhade, duſkineſs like that of the 
morning or evening; to drink in freſco, to drink in the cool 
_ to drink cool liquors; to walk in fre/co, to walk in the 


Helliſh ſprites, | 
Love more the freſco of the nights. Prior. 
2. A picture not drawn in glaring light, but in duſk ; as, to paint in 
c that the colours may the better 
in. 


Ridetto al Faesco [an aſſembly in the cool] a pretty contrivance 
lately put in practice to cool inordinate heat, and vice wer/a. 
Faesco, a way of painting or plaiſtering (or rather both) upon 
walls, to endure the weather, and repreſenting birds, beaſts, herbs, 
fruit, &c. in relief. It is done with a compoſt of the powder of old 
rubbiſh ſtones, mixt with burnt flint (or lime) and water, with u hich 
the wall is plai a good thickneſs, and painted with colours 
nd with lime-water, milk, or whey, and laid on the plaiſter while 
it is wet, by which means they incorporate with the plaiſter ſo as ne- 
ver to waſh out. | | 
This . and afterwards uſed 
by the Romans; there have been ſcveral whole towns of this work in 
Germany, and excellently well done, but now they are ruincd by the 


wars. | 
There are three chambers in the pope's palace at Rome, done in 
freſco, by Raphael Urbin and Julio Romano, and likewite a moſt ex- 
cellent freſco work at Fontainbleau in France, which was the work of 
Bollameo, Martin Rouſe, a Florentine, and others, containing the 


great way 
the ſea, men may take water. Abbot. 3. Cool, not heated, 
=_ = __ 4 ing. 2 
ew, not impaired by time. 77 te. - $. Ina 
— — Still 7 Denhanr 


pain. 

impaired. A of . Bacon. 9. T * 
— 5 e 2 gentlemen. Aber. 16: 
Briſk, vigorous, ſtrong. A - 11. Faſting. 
—— Fon cs ab omg a provincial low 

Fazsn Diſci J that diſſeifin that a man may ſeck 
to — e the help of the i ws the 


_ Fire [law term] that which was levied within a year 


Farsn Force [in law] a force done within forty days. 55 

Fresn Gale [ſea term] is when the wind blows pretty ſtrongly im- 
mediatcly after a calm. : 

Faesn Man, a novice or young ſtudent in an univerſity, college, 
Sc. a colloquial phraſe. 


Fats Shot [with mariners] the of a large river into the 
| fea, fo that it will make the water freſh for a mile or two at the 


mouth of the river. : | 

FaresH A nei ad = Saf uot eye 

hawſe, is fretted or chafed, aud it is 

uired that more cable be vecred out, that fo another part of it may 
ein the Rant 5 

va Jul [ſea term] a freſh gang to relieve the rowers in the 


RESH Suit, ſuch a following of an offender as never ceaſes from 
the time of the offence committed or diſcovered, till he be apprehend- 
ed or ſeized. | 

Frey Suit within the View, impowers the officers who pur- 
ſue treſpaſſers in the foreſt, to ſeize them even without the bouncs 
of i 


It. 

Farsn Vater Soldier, a raw and unexperienced one; a cant 
term. 

Faesn, /ubft. water not ſalt. 
Shall drink nought but brine, for I'll not ſhew him 
Where the quick frees are. Shakeſpeare. 

To Fak'snEx, verb a. [of freſs, En. rexdre frais, Fr.] to make 
freſh that which has been ſalted; or that which is grown faint or 
diſcoloured. Large effuſions o'er the freien d word. Thomſen. 

To Fassukx, verb neut. to grow freſh. A freſoenirg breeze. 
Pope. 

83 2 [of 5] a pool of freſh water. Frye: or purl- 
ing brook. Milton. : | 

xc"SHLY, adv. [of fre5] 1. Coolly. 2. Newly, in the former 
ſtate renewed. Seeds which for a while lie unſeen and buried in the 
earth, but afterwards 5, ſpring up again. Hoster. 3. With a 
healthy, ruddy look. Loo as fich as he did? Shake- 
Jpeare. 


FaE'sSHxt 2s 


FRI 


| Far'snxrss {of fre] 1. Newnels, vigor. frint; oppoſed to va- 


* 


pedueis. The fre ne; and fweetneis of thrir odour. Bacon. 2. State 
of not being ſalted, the ſtate of being refreſtcd from tiredneſ, new- 
neſs of firength, freedom from faugur. Frei neſi of men. !ozzrard. 
4- r from 33 — by time. not — 2s conftaiit 
frebne/s of it is 2 ure 25 can never cloy. South, 5. Cool- 
neſs 7 air. There are ſome rooms in Italy — Spain for jrefbnel;, 
and gathering the winds and air in the heats of ſummer. Bacen. 6. 
Ruddineſs. colour of health and complexion. Her checks, their 
refbneſs loſe. Gramiile. 

Faz'snwaTER [a compound word of fr: 
adj.] raw, i i 
ſailors, who ſh 
or novices 


and water, uſed as an 

unſkilled. A low term borrowed from 
atize thoſe who come firſt to ſea as freſhwater-men, 
nobility as Fefrrater ſoldiers, who had never ſcen 
but ſome light ſkirmiſhes. KJles. 

Fazr, eh. [of this word the etymology is very doubtful. Some 
derive it from ppe ran, to eat, others from x; » Sax. to adorn ; 
ſome from gero, Gr. Skinnzer : more probably from ene or the 
French, "= of Perhaps it comes immediately from the Lat. He- 
tum. Johnſon) 1. A frich or ſtreight of the fea, where the water, by 
confinement, is always rough. Euripus generally fignitieth any frat, 
fret, or channel of the ſea running between two ſhores. Brown. 2. 
Any agit2tion of liquids by fermentation, confinement, or other cauſe 
in general. It runs along upon the rer. Ad on. 3. That ſtop of 
tie muſical inſtrument, which cauſes or regulates the vibrations of the 

og ll the ſt. ings and frees of a Jute. Grew. 4. Work riling 
in rehievo or protuberance. Curious fre/xworks of rocks and grotros. 
Stefator. 5. Agitation of the mind, violent commotion of the mind. 
— or heat, paſſion. Yet then did Denuis rave in furious fret. 
„pe 


Pape. 
To Farr, werh ad. [of prexxan, Sax. freton, Goth. freeten, L. 
Ger. freden, H. Ger. part. pa. ſometimes Het, or, according to 
Meric. Caſaubon, of re. or Pevarre, Gr.) 1. Jo rub againit any 
ching, to put into a violent agitation or motion. 
To make a noiſe, | 
When they are fretted with the noiſe of heaven. Shakeſp-ar-. 
2. To wear away by attriton. Grate and fret the object metal. 
Newton. 2 hurt by attrition. | | | 
e 
a: wing virtues fre? their ſplcen. een. 
4. To , — 66 _ away. It is . Leviticus, 
5. To form into raiſed work. The roof was fretred gold. Melton. 
6. To be chafed in mind, to variegate, to diverſity. 


Yon grey lines | 

That Het the clouds, are meſſengers of day. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To make angry, to chafe, to vex. haſt fretted me in all 
theſe things. Exetre!. 


To Far, verb nent. 1. To be in commotion, to be agitated. Dia- 
bolical rancor 2 ow and ferments in ſome helliſh breaſts. South. 
2. To be co or worn away. Sal armoniac will fre? away, and 
the remain behind. Peacham. 3. To make way by attrition. 
Many.wheils aroſe, and fretted one into another with great excoria- 
tion. W; 4. To — oo wi We 
are in a fretting mind at the church of Rome. Hooker. 

Far, or FxeTTe' [in architect] is a knot or ornament that con- 
fiſts of two liſts, or ſmall fillets, variouſly interlaced or interwoven, 
and running at parallel diſtances equal to their breadth, every turn of 
which and interſeftion muſt be at right angles, they were uſed by 
the ancients on flat members, as the the corona or eaves of 
cornices, under the roofs, foſſits. Sc. 
| Frer, or FaeTTE ſia heraldry] is ſuppoſed by ſome to be called 
ſo, becauſe its pieces ſeem to fret one another by their alternate ſu- 
fition. Some are of opinion it repreſents a true lover's knot. 
"ze TevL [freepul, Sax.] pecvith, angry, in a ſtate of vexation. 
Extremely frctful and peeviſu, never well at reſt. Harvey. 
Fae'TFULLY, adv. [of fretful} peeviſlily, in a fretful manner. 
Fazrryrxtss [Cf fretful) :[hneſs, angry paſſion ; as being in 


Fats [wich miners] openings made in the banks of rivers by 


F au“ rrr. adj. [of fret] adorned with raiſed work. | 
Faxe'Twork [ſo called of fretter, Fr.] it ſignified the timber work 
of a roof; alſo 1 27 up and inrich flat, 
empty ſpaces, principally uſed in roofs which are fretted over with 
Fata try, the fame with friablen'/s. 


Fai'aBLE, Fr. [of friabilis, 1451 chat may be crumbled or rubbed 


into ſmall particles, eaſily reduced to powder. Bacon uſes it. 

And in a metaphorical uſe of the word, it ſignifies what eaſily gives 
way, or yields to a diſſolution ; e. g. a certain phyſician, ſpeaking of 
the Lives when inflamed, ſays, It is a very friable wiſcas, and 
* ſoon comes to a ſuppuration”. See IXTLAuuATIoR, and Cen- 
tinual Fever 3 and under the laſt word, read [LAE A] inſtead of 


er. | ; | 
— Faranr'LiTy [ friabilitas, Lat.] brittleneſs, aptneſs 
to crumble into ſmall particles, capability of being reduced to pouder. 
Hardneſs, friab:/ity and power to draw uon, are qualities to be found 
in a loadſtore. Locke. 

Friability is ſuppoſed to ariſe from this, that friable bodies con- 
ſiſt wholly of dry parts, irregularly combined, and which are readily 
ſeparated, as having nothing glutinous, &c. to bind them together. 

Fa!'ar [a corruption of frere, Fr.] a religious, a brother of ſome 
_— order. See Frits. - 

x1 "ARLIKE, adj. [of friar and le] monaſtic, one unfilled in 


the world. Their HOOD Axalles. 
FatlanlL v, adj. being like a friar, or man unconverſant in life. 
Have no or friarly contempt of riches. Bacon. 


Fai'arscowr [of friar and cowl] a plant. It agrees with the 
dragon and arum, from both which it differs only in 
reſembling a cowl. 
Far'arr, adj. [of friar] like a friar. A friery cowl. Camden. 
Fai'ary; . [of friar] a monaſtry, or convent of friars. 
Faia'tiOon [friatio, Lat.] the act of crumbling. 


ving a flower 


N 44. 


FRI 


To Fr: natr, web nent. to tr ſie. 
tho' cheats, vet moe intel; ile 
Than thoſe that with the flars do rribice, He 14. 

Far'nn.tn ſof /4blie] a trifler, A frier is one who proteiies 
rapture for the women, and dreids her chnſent er. 

Fri Bri NG, captions, impertinent, wrifling : 23, a # 10H queſtion. 

RI BUnG!, or Frt TuBunt i [ of nuch, peace, and bopge, Sax. 
a ſurety] a ſurety for the price and poud be! aviaur of avother, 

Frirvac, the capital of a canton of the fame dame in Switzerland, 
ſituated 13 miics ſouth weſt of Bern. 

Faizexc, a city of Exabia in Germany, 28 miles ſouth of 
Straiburg. ; 

Faica"xnors fin cookery] 
ced, and ſte wed. = | 

Pricacsr'r, or Fatca5ly”, Jg. Fr. ſin cookery? a dith of meat. 
as 77 bbuts, chickens, &c. cut ſma!l, and Crelicd with ſtroug {auce. 
Stinſting cheeſe and fricaly of frogs. King. 

Fei'cariOx, the act of rubbing, chafing. or orating the ſurface of 
one body againſt that of ar other. Geutle ic draweth forth the 
nouriſlinent. Bacon. | | 
1 Fricr'xro, a town ard biſhop's ſee of Italy, 33 miles caſt of 

anos. 

+ STING Fr. [ Frickio, of frico, Lat. to rub; in mechanics] 1. 
The act cf rubbing tuo bodies together. Newton ulcs it. 2. The 
reſiſtance that à n Ding body mects withal from the ſurtice whereon 
it moves. 3. Medical rubbing with the fleſſi brech, or with cloaths. 
_— uſes it. 3 | 

21CTioNn [with phyſicians] act of rubbing or che? ng any part « 
the body, cither — with the hand, or 3 ; or ans # gps 
-_ wry waters, Ce. 5 

da [Frigar-· daz, Sax. Uydaeceb,. Du. Freprag, Cer. ] the 
fixth day of the kb calied of Freza or Friza, a Saxon * | 
Sec Frrcn, | 

Gord Fa ma, the Friday next Leſore Fafter.. 

Far'pnvks, the name of three plac-s in Germany ; one an impe- 
rial city of Bavaria, and the other two towns in the circle of Upper 
Saxony. | 

Frir'brossr, a certain idol of the ancient Britons. 

Farps roll, or Fat Tusrow[xrreh, pnop, of pnrch, peace, and 
Troy, Sax. a place] a feat, chair, or place of peace. 

Faik vp [preont, Sax. vriendt, Du. fraend, I. Ger. freund. H. 
Ger. kiendt. Dan. and Su. C:iunt, I eut. fiigen, Goth. Ih word, 
with its derivatives, is proncunced as it written Y. Fly. Kc. 
the i being totally neglected] 1. A familiar or kind perton. one join- 
ed to another in mutual benevolence and intimacy; oppoicd to lor or 
enemy. Some man i: a fnicud fer his on occaticn. E. c ic. 
2. One without hoſtile intention. | 

Who comes ſo fat in {lence of the night? 
| —A\ /rund. Shakeſpeare. 
þ ad reconciled tw another. nis is put, by the cuſtom of the 
guage, ſomeu hat irregularly in the plural. He's friex; with Cæ- 
ſar. SLakeſpeare. 4. Au attendant, a company. 8 
Aſcend: | ON. 
Dryer. 
. Peacham. - 
general. Friend, how 


a fort of Scotch-tcollops, larde d. far- 


His royal ſeat, ſurrounded by his friends. 
5. One propitious, one that ſavour>. AV, to 
6. A familiar compeliation to a perſon in 
cameſt thou in hither. St. Mate bent. 
Tell tir Fax the ſctret. and bell lar his foot on ity thioge, 
Dis tus amigo two ſecrets, glitrrerte ha el pic on e pejene. Vid. Too © 
much familiarity breeds contempt. 

| A FaleND in need is a Feix indeed. | 

Lat. Amicus certus in re inccria cernitur. Fr. On cenrait Pami en be- 
in. The Ger. 

Einen guten fceund erkenaer man in der noht. 

It is good however, according to another proverb, 

To move eur Fatxxbs before we have need. 

Leſt in time of neccflity we find we have lean d on a broken reed: 
for, as another ſaying has it, - | 

All are not Fair xbs who ſpcak us fair. 
But on the contrary, | | | 
be is my Farex» who griadeth at my mill. 

Or that ſhews me real kindneſs, 

Be a Frey to thy (cif, and others will befriend thee, 

Take care by indultry and frugality to make thy own circumſtance: 
eaſy, and ſo not to want friends, and then thuu wilt have friends 
enough. Whereas, on the contrary : nfeiicibus nulli ſunt cognati, uc. 
amici. The unhappy have neither friends nor relations. | 

3 Be a FRIEND to onc, and an encmy to none. 

Sp. Amigo de uno, enem ige di ningune. | | 

That is, have one intimate boſom friend, but carry it fair and can- 
didly to the whole wor!d. | 

| Never truſt much to a new Fa: Exp, or an old enemy. 

Very wholeſome and always ſeaſonable advice ; tor it is hard to 
know how far the firſt is to be depended on, or the ſecond may have 
Hifled his enmity. Do 

Lat. Subita emicitia raro fine pamnitentia w/tur. The Sp. ſay, De 
amigo recouciliado gad:date del como de! dj,. Re as wary of a c- 
concil'd friend, as you would be of the devil. 

A Fate xv in rhe way is better rpay a penny in the purſe. | 

The Sp. ſay: Agieilos fon races gre le“ amigos. (They are rich 
who have friends) Friends du indeed lometimes ſupply th- place of 
riches ; but it is to be feared, liches ottencr lapply the place ot friend, 
or procure them. : 


ſupport or countenance, deftitute. Ihe , portun onthe 2. 


becauſe he was, upon his excluſion i-ten tlie king's peace and pro- 
tetiion, denied all help of friends. 

Frie'xDLINEss ( pneondheneyye, Sax] 1. Friendly or kind be- 
haviour, exertion of benevolence. Chrity, Hiigdttagii, and neiph- 
bourhocd. Tarlar. 2. A Giipolition to friendſhip. Such 2 liking 
and richt a bath brovuphi forth the efehs, N. 4 . 

2 Q Fe p>0LYp 


FRI 


of friend] i. Having the tewper of a friend, be- 
ne volent, tfavgurable, trienghkte, kind. Deiuing them to be frierd'y 
unto them. 2 Macitcer, 2. Diſpo:ed to union. Like fri-:a/y co- 
tours. Pac. z. Salutary, hoaogencal. To lite fo friendiy, or ſo 
com to thut. Mita. | l ; 
Ferexn:y, odv. [fiom the adj.] in the manner of a friend, with 
the appearance of tiendfhip. Lets drink together friendly and em- 
brace. Shokr rare. ; 
F»i:xvsnr [of ppeond, Sax. and /ig. Eng. briendeſchig, Du. 
frumnuſctiap, IL. Ger. fiurniſcpaft, H. Ger. frendilchaſt, Dan. and Su.] 
1. The quality or ſtate of minds united in mutual benevolence. I here 
is licile He, in the world, 2. Kindneis of a friend, perſonal fa- 
vour. Only preferred by frierd#ip, and not choſen by ſufficiency. 
Srevher. z. Highelt degree of intimacy. His i, ftill to few 
counn'd. Sevift, 4. Atnitance, help. | 
Hard by here is a hovel, 
Some ien ip vill it lend you gainſi the tempeſt. Shakeſprare. 
g. Conformity, athnity, correſpondence, aptueſs to unite. Colours 
hich have a friend ip with each other, and thoſe which are incompa- 
tible. Dryden. | : ; 
Fail [facer, Lat. frere. Fr.] a brother of a religious ſociety, a 
monk, &c. See Friar, and its derivatives. _ 
here [with printers] a page or thee: 10 ill wrought off at the 
preſs, that it can ſcarce be read. | RE 
Fai'ens { frotres, Lat. freres, Fr. 5. c. brethren] monks, or reli- 
' £ious perſons, of which there are four principal orders. 1. The Friers 
| or Franciſcans, or Grey Friers. 2. The Auguilins. 3. The 
D«-minicans, or Black Frier. 4. The Carmelites, or M hite Friers. 
Frits, the leveral places of the city of london that are called by 
the name of Friers, as White Friers, Cc. touk their name originally 
from hours or cloiſters of friers there formerly ſituate. | : 
 _ Far'tny, orFaragy Le, Fr.] a ſocicty of friers ; allo their 
cloiſter or habitation. 
Frtezs, or Fer. Sce Tretzt, in architecture. The former is 
the more uſual ſpelling. 
FAZ b. ad. [ot fricz-] ſnageed or napped 


F ary nm Ys, Fe 7. 


with frieze. 


Faix, od, [of He and ide] relewbling a frieze. A lit- 


te 2 tower. Adin. : 

R1E"5LAND, one of the molt northern provinces of the United Ne- 
ther lands, bounded by the German ocean cn the north, by Groningen 
and Overy flel on the eaſt, by the Zuider tee and Overyſſel on the 
ſouth, aud by the tame occan on the weſt; its chief town is Lewar- 
den. | 


Eofi-Frir'41 459, a province of Weſtphalia in Germany, being the 
north-welt part of Ge1many, bordering on Groningen. 
Fs [rriga, Sax.] a goddefs of the ancient Britons, Saxons, 


Germans. Ce, whum they adored to obtain plenty and earthly blei- 


ſings and proſperity in their affairs. The idol repreſented both ſexes, 
as well man as woman, and as a hermophrodite is ſaid to have both 
the members of a man and the members of a woman. A certain au- 
thor writes, that the ſtood on the right hand of the great Thera- 
mis, or Thor, ſitting or lying in a great hall, and Woden, the god of 
War, onthe left. She was pictured with a ſword in one hand, and a 
bou in the other, to intimate that women as well as men ſhould, in 
time of necd, be ready to fight. She was reputed the giver of peace 
and plenty, and aiſp the cauſer of love and amity. From this goddeſs 
our Friday is ſuppoſed to have * its name. N A fort of iy 

Fer'car [ fregate, Fr. fregata, It. fragata, Sp.] 1. A fort ip, 
2 ſmall man G Ter, rad — OO - K than others 
for ſu iſt ſailing, and having no more than two decks. King's ſhips 
under hſty guns are generally termed frigats. Jolnſen. Embez- 
zled in certain frigats. Ratcigh. 2. Any ſmall veſlel on the water. 
| Be hold the water work and play | 

| About her little frigar, therein making way. Spenſer. 

Fxrc1TO0'N, a Venctian veſſel, built with a ſquare ſtern, without 
an; ſoremall, having only a main-malt, a mizzen-maſt, and bow- 
ſprit, uſed in the Adriatic fea. 

. RiGrFa'citon {of frigus and facie, Lat.] the act of making 
cold. 5 5 
Fatetrito [ fige/n&us, Lat.] make cold. 


Fer AT OA ,. [ frigeratorium, Lat.] a place either to make 


or keep things cool in. 
To Fxichr, or To Far'cuTtx, verb af. [prabean, Sax. frifer, 


Dan. vorchenn or vruchten, Du. furchten, Ger. forbten, Teut. ſaurhtan, 


Goth.} to put into a fright, to terrify, to daunt. 

Freicur [firii, Dan. puke, Sax. forhto, Teut. faurhta, Goth. 
rarcht, Du. furchr, Ger.] ſudden fear or terror. 

Erento [rpibepul, Sax.] 1. Caufing fright or terror, dread- 
ful. 2. Apt to be put into a fright. 3. A cant word among women, 
for any thing unpleaſing. g 3 2 

Fasane, adv. [of frightf idly, terribly, diſagree- 
ably, unpleaſantly, not banked * | 
RS 7 

Don't 1 look fightfully to day. Serift. 

Fxi'cenTyeLxtss [prabepulnepye, Sax.) 1. Aptneſs to be aſſrighted. 
2. Lerribleneſs of aſpect, the power of cauſing or imprefling dread. 

Fai'crp, adj. [ricidas, Lat. frigid, It.) 1. Cold, Arm no 
warmth. In this ſenſe it is ſeldom uſed but in the ſciences, The fri- 
4 zones. (Jane. 2. Impotent, being without warmth of body. 
3. Being without warmth of affection. 4. Dull, being without fire 
or life of fancy. Frigid rhimes. Savift. 

Fr1cip Scile. is a low, jejune manner of dition, wanting force, 
warmth of imagination, figures of ſpeech, Tc. 

FarcrorTy, or Far'cioxtss [ frigitidas, Lat. of frigid] 1. Cold- 
neis, want of uarmth. 2. Impotency, want of bodily warmth. Fri- 
g:4:ty of decrepit age. Glaunille, 3. Dulneſs, want of intellectual 
ure or ſpirit. I he 7ri;7dities of wit. Brown. 4. Coldneſs of affec- 
£0Nn. 

Fail, adv. [of frigid] coldly, dully, without affeftion. 

FriGort'ric [ frigorifices, of frigus, cold, and facis, Lat. to make] 
making or producing cold. A word uſed in ſcience. 

FerGorteic Particles [with philoſophers] ſuch particles as are in 
themſelves eſſentially cold. and by entering and piercing other bodies, 
produce in them that quality which is called cold. Fregorific atom; or 


gnificant. 
 Far'voLovsLy, adv. [of fei vainly, 


FRO 
particles, mean thoſe nitrous ſalts which float in the air in cold wea- 
ther, and occaſion freezing. Ynizcy. ; 
To FIL. verb neat. [of Frater. Fr.] to quake or ſhake with cold: 
= of a hawk ; as, the hawk Hills. 

"RINGE [ frange, Fr. frargia. It. frigio, Lat. franias, Sp. france, 
Du. franze, Ger. qranſa, Su.] a fort of ornamental appendages ſet on 
dreſs or furniture. 

To Farxcge, verb af. [ frenger, Fr.] to garniſh with fringes. 


Fair [wn Hier, Fr.] a broker that new cleans, trims, and 


ſells old cloaths. 

Far'ertny [ fripperie. Fr. fripperia, It.] 1. The place where old 
cloaths are fold. Kag-fair is a piace near the Iwwer ef London, 
where old cloaths and /r:fpery are fold. Broome. Laurana is a /rip- 
fery of bankrupts. Ho: «. 2. Old cloaths, caſt dreſſes, tatter d 
rags. Whoſe works are een the frippery of wit. Ben 'Jebnſer. 

To Faris, verb newt. [prob. of fre, It. or of friquer, Fr. freſh 
ard briſk, or, according to Caſaubon, of c2;ryaw, Gr.] 1. To leap, 
to tkip. It will make the water fi, and tprinkle up in a fine dew. 
L'F//range. 2. To dance. A wanton heiter fi" / up and down ia 
a micadow at eaſe and pleafure. DPEferenge. 

Faiss, ſub/t. [from the verb} a frolic. a fir of wanton gajety. 

Fals {of frik) a wamon, one that is not conitant or ſetthed. 
Camden uſes t. | 

Fri*sx1xess [of friſty] ſkittiſh wantonneſs in ſipping and flitti 
to and fro, gaiety, oat by A low word. yg 

Fai'sxy (prob. of „ef det. fi nue. Fr. briſk, or ie, It.] gay. 
airy, leaping and jumping vp and down. A low uod. | 

To Fersr [prob. of pypean, Sax. to give reſpite, or ſtiſten, Du. 
and Ger. ] ta ſell goods on truſt or on time. EK; 

f nr {with chen. itts] aches or falt baked or fryed together with 


Faru [prob. of fretum, Lat.] 1. The fea, or ſtrait of the ſea, 
where the water being confined, is rough. It is now uſed in Scotland 
for an arm of the ie+ or the mouth of a river. 

Wha: Ccip'rate madman then would venture o'er 

| The frith. | __ | 

2. A kind of ret. I know not whether this ſenſe be retained. J- 


fer. It ſeems rather an artificial wear, or trap for catching fiſh. The 


wear is a hith, reaching through the ofe from the land to low watcr 
mark, and having in it a bunt or cod with an eye-hook, where the 
hh entering, upon their coming back with the ebb are topped from 
—_— out again. Carere. the Engliſh 2 

*RiTH (urch, Sax. peace] among the Engliſh Saxons ſipnified 2 
wood ; for they accounted ſeveral woods facred, and mace them 

aries. 

Faitx-BREACH [of pnrch and bruce] the breaking of the peace. 

Fri'rucan [(pyrch-zean, Sax. ] the year of jubilee. 
Faru Fin ancient records] the ſame as is now called a gild, 


fraternity, or company. PE. F 2 
FarTHSO'KEN += 2 Sax. aſylum] a liberty, privilege or 
power of having frank pledge. 
„ 
a t i v 
6＋ͤ—U— — 
RI'TINANCY, fubft. [ fritinnio, Lat. an inſet, as of 


Fai'TTEs [of frit, frette, or friture, Fr. fried, of fi — þ 1. 
A ſort of ſmall pancake, a piece cut to be fri uſſer uſes it. 
2. A fragment, a ſmall piece of any thing in general. Breaketh all 
about into ſhivers and — Bacon. 3. A cheeſecake, a wigg. 
To Farrrzx, werb neat. {from the ſubſt.] 1. To cut meat into 
ſmall pieces to be fried. 2. To break into ſmall bits or in 
- Break all their nerves, and ſyitter all their ſenſe. Pope. | 
Far'voLovs [of frivolus, Lat. frivele, Fr. frivelo, It. and Sp.] 
trifling. inſigni 1 
I y. 
Fr1'voLousxEss [of frivolous] triflingneis, — | 
RIZE. Fareze. | 


| To Far'zLe, or To Far'zzLE, werb a8. [ friſer, Fr.] to curl or 


criſp in ſt.ort curls like nap of frieze cloth. y ſriz/ed and curled 
their hair with hot irons. Hakexvel/. 7 
Falz [of frizle] one that frizles or makes hair into ſhort 
_ curls. | | 
Fro, adv. [pna, Sax.} backward, by regr It is only uſed 
in oppoſition . —— * as, to and fro, ward and — 


3 [ /rijure, Fr.] a curling or criſping, properly of the 


r. 

Fao' ¶ contr ction of from] Fro' the delves. Ben Johnſon. | 

— [Vec, Fr. a — habit] 1. A worn over other 
apparel, a dreſs or coat. Frock of mail. Milton. 2. A fort of cloſe 
upper coat for a man. My ſhepherd's frock. Dryden. 3. A kind of 
gown for childien. 

Fro'DIXGHAM, a market-town of the caſt-riding of Yorkſhire, on 
the Hull road, 172 miles from London. 

Fro'os#aM, a market town of Cheſhire, on the river Weaver, near 
its conflux with the Merſey, 162 miles trom London. . 

FrODM0 RTEL, or FaeOMO'RTEL (neo mopp-bead, Sax.] an im- 
munity or free pardon granted for n. urder or manſlaughter. | 

For xl Penis, or Froexnum Penis, Lat, [in anatomy] a mem- 
brane which ties the præputium to the glans of the penis. 

Fro (froxxa or pj occa, Sax. froe, Dan. vorſch, Du. pogge, L. 
Ger. frofſche, H. Ger. or, according to Caſaubon, of pus. = 
A creature that lives both on land, and in the water, having four 
It is placed by naturaliſts among mixed animals, as partaking of beaſt 
and fſh. There is likewiſe a ſmall green frog that perches on trees, 
ſaid to be venomous. 2. The hollow part of a horſe's hoof. 

Frocs are at Paris, by way of banter, called Dutch nightingales. 

Fo- nr Graſs, — — — = herbs. 

Fro'crisn [of frog and i] a kind of fiſh. 

Fro'rst { þ Fr. as the pancake is criſped and erimpled in V- 
ing] a ſort of pancake with bacon incloſed in it. 

FzoLic, ad. { vrvuck, Du. fiobiich, Ger.] jocund, ay, merry, 
full of play. * 

LE 


F R O 


To be Fortec (brelickta, Da. ftalccaen, Ger.] to be in a mer:y 
umour, merrily ditpoſed. 
Folie, jubf. [vrolick, Du.] a merry prank, a flight of wikim ard 


ity. 
To Fro'tickx, werb next. {from the ſubſl.] to play vd pran!:s. 
To play tricks of gaiety or levity. Rowe uſes it. | 
Fro'LICKkLY, adv. [of frelic} gaily, wiidly. | 
Fro'L1icxsome, diſpoſed to play, or full of merry pranks, whim- 
fies or wild gaiety. 
Frxo'LicxsoMENtss, the playing of merry pranks, u himſies. 
Frxoxpa'TioN, the act of ſtrapping or pulling the leaves off from 


From, or Fa [fra and pnam or ppom, Sax. fra, Dan. fram, Su. 
Teut. and Goth. ] 1. Away, noting privation. Took him trembling 
from his ſovreign's fide. Dryden. 2. Noting reception. M hat tin. e 
would ſparc, from Steel receives its date. Pope. 3 Noting proceſiior., 
deſcent or birth. The ſong began from Jove. Dryden. 4. Noting 
tranſmiſſion. The meſiengers rm our filter. S4akeſpeare. 5. Noting 
abſtraction, or vacation from. | 

II I ſhall find time 

Frem this enormous ſtate. Shakefprave. 
6. With # following. From firit to laſt. Burnce. 7. Out of, noting 
emiſſion. Sigh'd from her inward ſoul. Dryden. 8. Noting, progre:s 
_ from premiſes to conſequences. The conclution of experience prom the 
time paſt to the time preſent. Pacer. 9. Noting the perion or pl: c 
from whom a meſſage is brougbt. Cam'ſt thou em the bridge? 
Shakeſpeare. 10. Out of, noting extrattion. From high Meonta 5 
rocky ſhores I came. Add//on. 11. Becauſe of; noting the reaton or 
motive of an act or eſſect. David celebrates the glory ot God from tl. e 
conſideration of the greatneis of his works. Tiliagſon. 
noting the ground or cauſe of any thing. The _ which arilc 

from valour. Dryd:in. 13. Not near to; noting di | 

Half a mile at _ OS REI 

South from the mighty power ing. Heure. 
14. Noting ſeparation; or receflion. From thee to die were torture 
worſe 2 death. Wah A ks exemption or deliverance. 

rem jealouſy's tormenting | 

For ever be thy boſom free. 

156. At a diſtance: noting abſence. 
| Differences which I beſt thought it kt 


Frier. 


purpoſe of playing. Shakeſpeare. 


the ground ſhe requent| 
by B elliphs ;z as, from above, from the parts above; 
22. From below, from the places below. 23. From afar, from a 
place. 24. 25. From behind. 26. From far. 
27. From thence. Here remis ſuperfluous. 28. From whence. Here 
is ſupe: fluous too, 29. From where. 30. From without. 31. 
From is ſometimes followed by another prepoſition with its proper 
| Caſe. 32. From amidff. 33. From among. 34. From beneath. 35. 
From beyond. 36. From forth. 37. From off. 38. Fram out. 39. 
From out of. 40. From under. 11. From within. at 


Above all, 42. Surztme Actxcr, Ifaiah, c. xliv. v. 24. com- 
with John, c. v. v.19; and c. xvi. v.13. Vide Origizal. 


OF. 

Fro'uward, prep. [of gram and peand, Sax. ] away from; oppoſed 
to the word f/oxvards. 

Frome, or Frome-SeLwoo, a large cloathing town of Somerſet- 
ſhire, nine miles from Bath, 18 from Briſtol, and 99 from London. 

Fro'xpaTED | frondatus, Lat.] leaved, having leaves. 

Fro'xpexT ¶ frondens, Lat.] bringing forth leaves. 

Fox Dir EAOUs [ner, Lat.] bearing leaves. 

Fox po'sER ESS, or FRoxDo's1TY | frondefetas, Lat.] leafineſs. 

FroxT, Fr. [( fronte, It. of rent, Lat.] 1. The forehead, the up- 
per part of the face. This frone yet threatens, and his frowns 
command. Prior. 
a harden d froxt, a ſurly front. Ihis is the uſual ſenſe. 
face, as oppoſed to an enemy. | 
5 His forward hand inur d to wounds makes way 

Upon the ſharpelt fronts of the molt fierce. Daniel Cicil War. 

4. The part or place 5 to the face. The rampier in front. 
Kunolles. 5. The van of an army. Front to front preſented. Milton. 


6. The forepart, the face of a work or building. The ent of his 


cdifice. Brown. 7. The molt conſpicuous part or particular. 
FxoxT (in proſpective] the orthographical projection of an object 
upon a parallel plane. | 

FroxT of @ Battalion, is the firſt rank of men. 

Faoxr of an /ray [in a camp] is the firſt row of tents in the firſt 
line, which (in the horſe) are the quarter- maſlers tents, and (in the 
foot) thoſe of the ſerjeants. | 

FroxT [of a place] is the face of a plane, or the tenaille, i. e. all 
that is contained between th: flanked angles of two neighbouring ba- 
ſions, viz. the two faces, the two flanks, and the curtain. 

To Froxr, verb ac. [from the noun] 1. To oppoſe: directly as 
face to face, to encounter. Fronted with ſome other of the ſame party 
that may oppoſe them. Hacon. 2. To ſtand oppoſed or over. againſt 
any place. A town-houſe built at one end to froxt the chiurch. Ai ſon. 

To Froxrm, werb nent. to Rand foremoit. | | 

To FroxT every Way [a military phraſe} is when men are faced 
to all ſides. 

Fro'nTAL Þ architeAure] a little frontum or pediment ſometimes 
placed over a little door or window. 

FrxoxnTaL Bene, the bone of the forehead. | 

FroxTAL, a part of the bridle of an horſe ; alſo any external 
of medicine to be applied to the forehead. 

FaoxTa'Le, Lat. [with phyſicians] an external medicine applied 


to the forchead. 

Faoxta'Les {in anatomy] two muſcles, one on each fide of the 
forehead, commonly ſuppoſed to ſpring from the ſcull ; but now 
known to ariſe from the occipital muſcles ; or the frontales and occi- 
pitales are rather one continued digaſtric muicle on cach moving the 


ip aud fin of the forchead and eycbrows. 


12. Out of; 


2. The face; by way of ceniure or diſlike; as, 
3- lhe” 


 Fro'THILY, 4%. [of frutly] 1. With foam. 


FRO 
Faox raus V fin anatomy] a vein in the front o; holed 

Faux Tao {in botany ] hgnites that the fctahin, or leaf of 4 
fiower, grows broader and broacer, and at la ternaps terminates 11: 
a right line. Oppaicd to cyipuced, which is when tlie leaves of «4 
tower end in a j; bin:. 

ont: nov (of fave and -] the bon in the pliy konte trom 
which there is 2 direct. view to the ge. | 

F&NTED, 64. [of port} formed ith a front, Milton uſes it. 

ron Tt tf, fal. [TTuten . braut irrat. It. Yu atera, Sp.] the 
boric, confine or boundary ci a Lingdon or province, which the 
bnd in the front when tv arc abrut to enter the ſamc ; pro- 
. , that which teruinatas not ut the fea, but fronts another coun- 
TY. 

5 enytTIen, ad. bordering Frontier grounds. /n. 

1 Ac T iaCc, à town of Languedoc, 16 miles Wuth-weſt of 
Aontweiter ſamous for producing excellent wines. 

Fru's 715 ©: [with anatomiltsj} a bone ht the ſenll, in fgure almoſt 
round, which joins the bones of the fiuciput and the temples by the 
coronal future, and the Lones of the upper jaw by the tranlverſe ſuture, 
and the os ſyphenoides by the foncenoiVal ſitere. 

IROXTISPIECE [| froatifpicram, L at. fon? Hie. Ur. fronts Pine, It. 
Vrontichici „ Sp.] the title or fir page oi a boot Gone mm viciare; 21 
tue torefcont of a building; that part of any thin; that directly meets 
the eye. | s 

Fno'xritss, «4. {of front] without bluſhes, withou. fame or dif- 
ſidence. Fronth fs man. Dvd. x. | 

f FRONTLET { froztale, of fu, Lot. n fronican, Fr.] Forehead at- 
tire, a bandage worn upon the ſorehe: d. 

Lao x r [in architecture] an orn:ment with us more uſuilly c:.l- 
led pediment. 8 ; 

FrROxT2:oO0"M 
the houſe. | 

F RO'PPISH, fretful, frownrd, peeviſh. 

Faoke, adj. [frobr, Ger. and Su. brororen, Du.] frozen. 
word has not been uſed lince Milton's time. . 

Frorxt, at. [zepronen, Sax. geſrahren. Ger. kevtet v. Pu 
frozen, congealed wits cold. My heart blood is well 1h e! 


„e 


[of rent and rem] an apartment in the ſorepart of 


1 
1: 
— 


feel. Spenſer. 


Frosr [pnoyr, Sax. and Dau. ] an exceſſive cold ſtate of the wea- 
ther, whereby the motion and fvidity of liquors is ſulper ded; or that 
ſtate of the air, c. whereby fluids ar: converted into ire. A boar. 
lroſt is generated, when the vapours year the carth are 1 { foo 
the colducſs of the night, wich only hay ens in winter, ohn 1 
predominates, ſo that tle viticrence between dew and baur ret 1 
that miſts turn to dew, if they contift of drops of water; bu: into 
hoar-froft, when th-y conlilt of vapours that are congealcd in their 
paſiage down to the cart. 

Froit contracts metals, or rather the cold eſſects it; but on the cons 
trary it dilates fluids ; for a 12 foot tube of iron Loft two lines in lepath, 
being expoſed to the air in a froſty niviit ; but liquids are (wellod and 
dilated by froſt near one tent of their alk, and by that means burfts 
not onlx veſſels of glaſs and carth ; tut even of wood or iron or other 
metals, as has been found by man; c periments :; the appearance of 
Flants, trees, and the face of the earth iparkling with congelation of 
dew. The groves that thine with lilver fo o/t. Pope. | x 

Fro'sreiTTEx (of froft and liter} nivped or wither'd by the 
froſt. Mortimer uſes it. | | | 

Feo'sTED, done or made in imitation of ſruſt upon plants. Frefict 
gold. Gay. | | 

Fro'sriLY, adv. [of G 1. With 
2. Without warmth of a#ccuon. 

J rather thau ſhovld's utterly 
Diſpraiſe my work, than praiſe it 57. F. Jahn ſen. 

Fro'srixess [ppoprighneppe, Sax. ] frofty quality, cold, freez- 
ing cold. 

Fro'srxan. [of ra and ail] a nail with a prominent head driven 
into the horſes ſhoes, that it may pierce the ice. Grew uſes it. 

Feyu'sr-work [of / and 2974] work in which the ſubſtance is 
by on unequally, like the dew congealcd on ſhrubs. Blackmore 
uies it. | 

Fxo'sry [pnopergh, Sax. froflig, Ger) 1. Hoving the power of 
congelation, extreme cold; as, 2 %% ſcalon. 2. Chill in affection, 
without warmth of courage or kicuncts, What a fr:/'y ſpirited rogue 
is this. Shakeſpeare. 3. Hoary, grevhaired, reſembling froſt. The 
frefly head. Shakeſpeare. = 

FroTa [prob. of ae, Gr. or of fraade, froe, Dan. F-oe, Scottiſh] 
1. The ſpume of fermented liquors or liquid things, foam, the bub. 
bles cauſed in liquors by agitation. 2. Any empty or fenſclefs ſhow 
of wit or eloquence. 3. Any thing not hard, ſolid, or ſubſtantial. 

Who eateth his veal, pig and lamb being V, | | 
Shall ewice in a week go to bed without broth. Tafer. 
2. In an empty 


f:o!., with exceſſive cold. 


F ao rumkss, Holneſs of froth, frothy quality; the want of ſolidity 


and ſubſtance ; lightneſs, emptineſs. winumeſs. 


Fro'rav. 1. Full of froth. 2. Empty, vain, triling. Vain and 
frothy men. Tale. 3. Not ſubſtantial nor ſolid ; light, ſoft, waſt- 
ing. Bathing ſhould malte them frothy. Pacer. D 

o FroTH, verb neat. irom the noun] to foam, to give of pro- 
duce froth. 

To Frovxer, merb af. {from the ſubſt.] to frizzle or curl the haf: 
about the face. This word uus gt hrſt probably uted in contempt. 
An cverſtairing frowned ᷣ hend. Aſel ar. 

To Frovxce [with falcone s] a diſcaſe in the mouth of an hu. 
in which white ſputle gathers about a hawk s bill, 

Frouxce [with farriers] pimples or waits on the pilots ct 52 


horſe. | 
| Fro'wzy, ad}. a cant word. fietid, muy. Swife ue 
Frow ſ[frozw, Du. frau, Ger. } a Dutch or Cormon worn, 
Fro'warp, 445. {anime 27 d, Sax. J previſhl, C., „ R.. 


born; the contrary to toward. 
Feo'warpLy [rrampean dice, Sas. 2 88 
Fro'w irpxe:s [yramrenneierre, an-] cer Eneſs, 
ſurlimc id. 


po ſ 
Fro en, /g. 2 m! 


in a troneid menner 


1 R U 


o ven uin carponter:) timber i- {aid to be gowey, Khen it is 
evenly tempered all the way, aud works freely vitu gut tearing. 

Fanwegy, without knots. 

Vo Frows, wee nent. {refrogrer, Or Fronſer le fourcil, Fr. fregver, 
O. Fr. to wrinkle. ner] to Init the brows, wrinkle the forehead, 
to look fle-n, threatning, or diſeouraging. 

The land{%ip /-57: ns with danger and Oiſmay. Tabir of Cinrs. 

Faows, . | from the verb] a wrinkled look, a look of dit- 
pleaſure. 3 5 gs 

Fro'wwerxe { fourcils froncez, Fr.] kritting the brows, wrinkling 
the forehead. 

Fro'waxrsGry, with an air of diſpleaſere, c. 

Fao'wy, adj. muſty, moſſy. This word is now obſolete ; but in- 
inſt-ad of it is uſed Fronzy. | 

Fzxorv5r, a pancake with bacon in the middle of it. 

Fao'ztx, part. faſſ. [of to freeze] See To Freeze. 

Fro'ztxxtss, congealedneis by or cold air. 

F. R. S. an abbreviation for Fellow rf the Royal Seci tr. 

Fevcrti'FteRoOvs | frattifere, It. fruftifer, Lat.] fruit bearing ; alſo 
producing gain or profit. | 

Fevcrtirica'rios [of rudi] the act of producing fruit, or of 
bearing fruit ; fertility. 

To Frv'criry, verb act. 
Sp. fructiſi o, Lat.] to make 
earth. Horte. | | | ; 

To Faucrtiry, werb neat. to bring forth fruit. To the end it 
my ſruftiſy., Hecker. 

Feveruouty { frriffncfhrar, L. at.] fruitfulneſs. 1 

Fraucrvo's: [Fei L. at.] fruntel, con: modious, beneficial. 

Fav'crvors, aj. [ ſracineux, Fr.] fivitful, impregnating with 
fertility. Fructrens montture. PL: 72s. | 

Fr - aA, Fax. [ frugale, It. froguiis, Lat.] thrifty, ſparing, not 


Favca'tiTY, or Fav'catiess [ ſrugelitas, Lat. fragalite, Fr. 
frucalita, It.] chriſtineſs, ſparingneſs in expences. 

ev 'GALLY, «dv. [of frugal) thriftily, ſparinę ly. 

Fav'cgc1s, a fork or pole to flir the fire about in an oven. ; 

Frvat'rrertr [gent Lat.] bearing or producing fruit. 

Frucr'rrrovs | fragriers, It. fing: fer, Lat.] fruit-bearing. 

FaucirtrousNtss, fruit-bearing quailty, fertility. 

Fauci'vorovs ug, Lat.] devouring fruit. 

 Faver'veroumess | of fruzivoreus] frunt-Cevouring quality or fa- 
culty. 

HR Fr. [ f-rntte, It. fruto, fruits, * and Fort. of fun, Lat. 
 rucht, Du. frucht. Ger. and Dan.] 1. In its al includes 
whatſover the earth uces for the nouriſhment and ſupport of hu- 
man kind and animals, the product of a tree or plant in which the 
ſeeds are contained. It either takes an 2, in the plural, or is uſed 
without. 2. Production. The fruit of the ſpirit is in all goodneſs. 
Ezekiel. z. The offspring of the womb, the young of any animal. 
When their ſwoln bellies ſhall enlarge u.cir rut. Sandro. 4. Ad- 
vantage gained by any enterprize or conduct. M hat are the fraits of 
them at this Day? Swift. 5. The effect or conſequence of any 
action. This is the fruit of my labour. Philippi aus. 

Fx, [with botaniſts] is defined to be that which ſucceeds to 
each flower, whether it conſiſts of one or more ſeeds ; ſome reſtrain 

the word Hui, to ſignify only that which is eſculent. 
A atural Fxuirs, are ſuch as the earth produces of its own accord, 
without any culture. | 

Frits of Induſtry, are ſuch as tho' they are natural, require ſome 
culture to bring them to ion. | 1 

Ciril Fuiis [in law] are rents, ſalaries, _ | 

Favirs [in the canon law] denote every thing, whereof the re- 
venue of a benefice conſiſts , as glebe, tithes, rents, offerings, Sc. 

Frv'itTace, Fr. [of fruit] all kinds of edible fruitss Ambrofial 
Fruitage. Milton. 

Fevirace [with painters, carvers, c.] the repreſentation of 
fruits or branched works. ; | 

Fav'iT-BeARER [of fruit and bearer) that which produces fruit. 


Mortimer uſes it. BE : 
Fau'tT-BEARING, adj. [of fruit and bear] having the quality of 
yielding fruit. Mortimer uſes it. | 
 Fav'rrenrn { fruitier, Fr. fruttaruoio, It. frutero, Sp. frutier, Port.] 
a ſeller of fruit. _ | 
Fau'trerERs Company, were firſt inc 


frudiifer, Fr. fruttare, It. frutificar, 
ruitful, to fcrichze. To fruciify the 


orporated azo 1604, and 
conſiſt of a mailer, two wardens, about ſeventeen aſſiſtants, and thir- 
ty-nine on the livery. Their armorial enfigrs are azure ; the tree of 
Paradiſe between Adam and Eve, all proper. They have no hall, 
but ſometimes meet at that of the pariſh clerks in Wood-ftreet. 

Fau'trery { fruiterie, Fr.] 1. Fruit collectively taken. The ſmall 
fraitery. Philijs. 2. A place for laying up and keeping fruits. 
 Fau'rrevr [of fruit, Fr. and pull, Sax. Sc.] 1. Fertile, abun- 
dantly productive. 2. Actually bearing fruit. 

Adonis gardens, 

That one day bloom'd and fruitful were the next. Shake peare. 
3. Childbearing, not barren. The damſel's frairful. Car. 4. Plen- 
N abounding in any thing. Nations fraifſul of immortal lays. 
Add fon. 

FxurTeuL Signs _ aſtrologers] are Gemini, Cancer, and Piſces, 
ſo called, becauic it the moon and principal fignificators be in any of 
thoſe ſigns, and itrong, they doubt not but the enquiring party will 
have children. 

FrxurTevLiiy, a. (of Frritful] 1. In ſuch a manner as to be 
ꝓroline ; plentitully. 2. Abundantly. 

Fau'tTFuLNEss ſof fruit, Fr. and r Sax ] 1. Fertility, 
the quality of being prolific, So bleſs d the ſuch /ruirfulneſs con- 
rey d. Dryden. 2. Exuberance of invention, great abundance. The 
remedy of ſruitſuineſs is eaſy. B. Tobnſon. - 

FaciTFuLNEss [in hieroglyphics] is repreſented by an olive 
tree, 

[aviteui. Nr [in ſculpture, Sc.] was repreſented by a lady fit- 
{ny upos d bed, with two lil: infants hanging about her neck. 


houſes by thieves. 


to fruſtrate. 3. Making any proceedure void. Ayliffe uſes it. 
fragment, 


hard, woody ſubſtance. | 
Io Far, web att. [ frigere, Lat. frire, Fr. friggere, It. freyr, Sp. 


FUB 

Fau'tr-Crovrs {of ut and grove} ſhales, or cloſe ̃ lantations 
of fruit trees. Pope uſes it. 

Faur'tion [ fratzione, It. chin, Sp. of ſruitio, of fruer, Lat.] 
enjoyment, poltcetiion, 1 given by pe ſteſ on or ute. 

Faun ton {by moraliſts] is defined to be tlie re or delight of the 
will in the end obtained. 

Fau'tTive, 4. enjoying, poſſeſſing, having the power of ejoy- 
Boyle uſes it. 

Faur'TLtss [of frat, and leap, Sax. ] 1. Parren of fruit, not 
bearing fruit. 2. Vain, productive of no advantage, unproſitable. 
Whoſe joys ſo frnitigſi are. Sperſor. 3. Being without progeny or 
offs ring. A fruitief crown. Sade eure. 

Frv'trLESSLY, ade. [of Fraitlefs] idly, vain!y, unprofiably. 

Fau'tT-Tixig [cf frait ard time] the time for gathering fruit, the 
autumn. 

Fau'ir-TarE [of fruit and tree} a tree of that kind, whoſe prin- 
cipal worth ariſes — fruit it produces. | * 

Fru; ovfolete; luxuriant. | 

FruMexTA'CEOULS { ſrumentacens, Lat] pertaining to bread corn, 
made of grain. 

Fe umexTActovs Plazts, are ſuch as have a conformity with fin- 
mentum, Lat. wheat, either in reſpect to their leaves, fruit, ears, or 
the like; or ſuch as have their culm pointed, and their leaves like 
reeds; bearing their ſeeds in ears, like common corn. 

Fa UuERX TA“ Tiox, Lat. a general dole of corn. 

FevmexTo'ss [mente, Lat.] full of corn. | ER. 

Fev'mexTyY [of frumentum, Lat.] furmety, a pottage made of 
_ milk, ſugor, &c. = | : ; 

RU'MGILD | with the Engliſh Saxons) a payment: or recompence 
to the kindred of a perſon — or murdered ; | 

Fau'usrore ſrrumpegle, Sax. ] a chief feat or manſion-houſe, 

To Fs uur ſ prob. of rucmplen, Teut. 7. e. to frizzle up the noſe, 
as in der:fion} to flout, jeer, or mock ; to taunt, to ſnub, to brow- 


beat. 

Far'-ca Terre [in old records] untilled, waſte ground. | 

To Frxusn, wer aft. [ froffer, Fr.] to break, bruiſe, or craſh. 
III i it, and unlock the rivits all. Shatefpecre. 

Fzusn, or Fav [in horſes] a fore of render horn, ariſing in the 
middle of the ſole, and at ſome diſtance from the toe, dividing into 
two branches, running towards the heel in the form of a fork. 

Fau'ss anf Terrom [in ancient deeds] to break up new ground. 

Faussura Domoram [in old records] burglary, the breaking of 

Faussura Terre [in old records] land newly brelten or lately 
ploughed up. | | | 

FausTrA'xEous [of frofira, Lat. in vain] vain, uſeleſs, unpro- 


FavsTrar'xrousLY, adv. [of froſirancons] vainly, unprofitably. 
To Fau'srrare, . fraftrer, > frafhrer, Sp. F fror, 

Lat.] 1. To make void, to nullify. Toafrufrete the efficacy of it. 

Atterbury, 2. To deceive, to diſappoint, to baulk. Natural deſire 
cannot be utterly rate. Hecker. 


FausTraTE, fart. adj. [from the verb] 1. Ineſfectual, uſeleſs, 


un the enterprize Arate. Raleig 5. 2. Void, null. 
They ſhould forthwith utterly — ate. Header. And in con- 


Shorn of 2534 e er of thei aim. Table of Cxnes. 
FrusTxa'T1ON [ fruftratio, Lat.] the act of rendering void, a diſ- 
2 beik aftevlogers a debility or weakneſs that hap- 
pens to a planet, when it proceeds towards a conjunction with af, 
other, but befqre they are joined one of them becoming retrograde, 


———_ is fruſtrated. 
n 'USTRATIVE, adj. fallacious, diſappointing. 1 
* 1. Of or belbn ing to fruſtration. 2. Apt 
Fev'sruu, _—_—_ a broken piece; a piece cut off or 
ſex a body. 
FausTRum of @ Pjramid or Cone, is a part or piece thereof, cut off 
—_— yy _ llel to the bale. 26 5 | 
Favu'rex, Lat. fin b botanic writings] a ſkrub, | 
FauTica"rion [with botaniſts) a ſprouting forth of young ſprigs. 
FzuTico'st Stalks [in botany] talks of plants that are of a 


friten, Du. @:>yur, Gr. rie, Wel.] to drefs victuals in a frying-pan, 
hides then 1 a 889 


To Fax, verb next. 1. To be roaſted in a pan on the fire. 2. To 
ſuffer the action of the . ——— flames a cauldron vie. 
Drydea. 3. To melt wi To the oil from ſrying in the 
— 1 OI cep frzing in th 

Fay [ frai, Fr. frrga, It. fro, foam, Dan. fraiw, Goth. or 
ſced in general] 1. The ſpawn of fiſh, young fiſhes. 2. A multitude 
or ſwarm of animals or young people, in contempt. The fry of theſe = 
rake-hell horſe-boys. Spen/er. 3. A kind of fieve. Mortimer uſes it. 

Fxr'ixc- ax, a pan for g meat on the fire. 

| Mut of the Fayixnc-rax into the fire. | 
The Fr. ſay ; tombre de fie ure en chaud mal (to fall from a common 
into a burning fever.) or, tomber de la prele dans la braiſe. 

This proverb is uſually applicd — — who, impatient under 
ſome ſmaller inconveniency, and y endeavouring to extricate 
themſelves, ſor want of prudence and caution, intangle themſelves in 
difficulties greater than they were in before: incidit in Scyllam enpicur 
II ſay the Latins; and «; Ts weg wx same, the 

recks. 

The It. ſay as the Fr. cader della padella nelle bragie. The Ger. vorn 
regin in a bach kommen (to come out of the rain into the brook) The 
Sp. del = en of 115. 

Fu AE fonage, T. chimne y-money. hearth · money. 

Fun; as, a fat fwb, or fubs, a plump young child. 

To Fus, verb ad. to put off, to delay by falſe to cheat. 
ö fob, which ſee. Fab'd of and fab'd off from this 
day to Shakeſpeare. | | 

Fu'care 


FUL 

Fu'cared [ Fucalas, Lat.] 1. Painted, colouies win paint. 2 
Diſguiſed by falſe ſhow. 

Fuca'Tion, a diſgufing. a cloabing. 

Fvcrs, Lat. a paint for the face to heighten *ke complexion. The 

fucus pull'd of, and the coarfenels underneath diſcover d. (er. 

Fu'cus [in botany] a ſea- plant, called alſo 2% . The flowers 

on the whole extent of its leaves, in form of little tufts, compoſed 
of a great number of extremely fine filaments, about the length of 
line. The ſecd is incloſed in a viſcid matter at the extremity of the 
leaves. 

To Fu'pptr, verb nent. =_- derive it of a pudile, g. d. to drown 
in a puddle of drink, wine, &e. others of the word pull, Sax. full, by 
mterting 4. ard the Scots uſe the word ful! to fignify being in liquor 
or drunk; as do likewiſe the Du. and Ger. Of unknown etymology. 
Jobrſan] to drink till one is drunk, to drink to exceſs. L Eſtrange 
ules It, 

To Frovir, verb a2. to make one drunk. The pavement faith- 
leſs to the fuddled feet. 7 homfon. 

Fubbrk car, or Fu'pblEr, a ti „a drunken fellow. 

To Fu'vGEL, to make a ſhew of doing or acting, but making no 
tiddance. | | 

Fu'tr. [of fox, Fr. fire] the aliment of fire, firing, as wood, coals, 
or aay matter fit for burning, for culinary or other uſes. | 

To Fur, verb att. [from tue ſubſt.] 1. To feed fire with combu- 
ſtible mater. . | 85 
Ihe dreadſul name | 
| That eis the eternal tame. Corley, ks 
2. To fore with firing. That the feat be well water'd and well 
fue. d. Wotton. 

Fu't1t:15T {of fuel] a maker of charcoal, ſmallcoal, S. 

Furl uon, Fr. [corruptly pronounced and written philomet] 
Fucii ute colour ſignifies the colour of wither'd leaves in autumn. 


Lecke. . 
Fu'zs [a law term; fir, Fr. ] eſcaping by flight. | 
Furs ex Fait, Fr. {a law term] is when a man does actually run 


away. 
. en Lay, Fr. Ca law term] is when a perſon 
the county, he appears not till he is outlaw'd. 
Fun Demonam, Lat. 
St. John's wort. 

Fuca Vacui, Lat. [in ancient philoſophy] a principle whereby va- 
rious effects were pioduced, ariſing from an averſion (which they ſup- 
pov id in nautre to a vacuum. But moſt of theſe phenomena mod-rn 
philoſophers have demonſtrated to ariſe from the gravity and pretſure of 
the air. | | 

 Fuer'ciovsxtss, or Fuca'ciry [ fugacitas, of fugacis, gen. of 
fugax, from fugio, Lat. to fiy] 1. Aptneſs to fly away, volatiit”. 
Spirits and ſalts by their fagaclty were like the ſal: and ſpirit of urine 
and ſoot. Royle. 2. Inſtability, uncertainty. 

Fuca'Lia, feſtivals obſerv'd by the ancient Romans on account of 
the expulſion of their kings. From which pattern the Engliſh ſeem to 
have taken their Hock-T ide, and having cleared the land of their in- 
ſolent neighbours the Danes, inſtituted the annual ſports of Hock- 
Tide, conſiſting of ſuch paitimes, as throwing at cocks. 

Fuca'T1oNn, Lat. the act of putting to flight. | 

Fr'e4a, It. [in muſic books] fignifies a particular manner, ac- 
cording to which ſome mulic is compoſed, of which there are ſeveral 

ſons. | 

Fu'c1LE, an impoſtume in the cars. 3 

Fu'ctTIVE, aH. [from the adj] 1. One who flies out of his coun- 
try, a deſerter, a renegade from his ſtation or duty. They are ligt 
to run away, and almoſt all fig:tives are of that condition. Basen. 
2. One who takes ſhelter under another's power from puniſhment. 
The homage of rebellious fugitives. Drydem. 

Fur iv E, adj. [ fugitif,, Fr. fugitivo, It. and Sp. fugitivus, Lat.] 
1. Not tenable, not to be detain'd or held. Our idea of infinity is 
a growing and fugirive idea, ſtill in a boundleſs progreſſion that can 
flop no where. Locke. 2. Unſtcady, not durable, unſtable. 3. Vola- 

tile, apt to evaporate, or fly away. The more tender and fug:tive 
parts the leaves. Woodward. 4. Flying, running from danger. Ihe 
fugitive Parthians. Shakeſpeare. 5. Flying from duty, falling off. 
6. Wandering, runnagate, vagabond. A ibellous pawphlet 
gitive phyſician. II orton. OE 
FuciTive Goods [a law term] the proper goods of him that flies 
upon having committed a felony ; which being lawfully found after 
the flight, belong either to the king or the lord of the manor. 
Fu'crTrivExEss [of fugitive] 1. Volatility, aptneſs to fly away or 


being called in 


evaporate. The Yvg:itzwere/5 of fait of hartſhorn. Be. 2. Inflabi- 
| hity, uncertainty. | 
Fucue, . [from fuga, Lat. flight; in muſic] ſome point con- 


ſitting of four, tive, fix, or any other number of notes begun by fone 
one 1ingle part, and then ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth aud ſi ech 
if the compoſition conſiſts of ſo many, repeating the ſame or ſuch- 
Rae notes, ſo that the ſeveral parts follow, or come in one after ana- 
ther in the ſame manner, the leading parts ſtill flying before thoſe that 
follow. Harris. Plies his grave 
Milton. 
Fur, an adjective termination which denote: fulneſs or abundance 
of any quality. | 
1 . [ Alcimen, fulcimentum, Lat.] a prop or un- 
erſet. 
FuLcituexT [in mechanics] is the ſame 2: point of ſuſpenſion, or 
that point on which a libra or vectis plays, or is ſuſpended. / /k:rs. 
FuLD, a town and abbey in Germany, the abbot of which is a 
prince of the empire. | 
To Fulrr'i {palfillan, Sax. fuilſolis, Su.] 1. To accompliſh, to 
pertorm, either a-promiſe or prophecy. They have af them in 
condemning him. As. 2. To fill till there is no room for more. 
This ſenſe is now obſolete. Correſponſive and fifil/ing bolts. Shake. 
ſpeare. 3. To anſwer any purpoſe or dclign in general. Here nature 
ſeems full in all her ends. Miitan. 
compliance or gratification. Faithfully my laſt deſires fal. D.nde n. 
To anfwer any law by obedience. Love is che juftiling of che law. 


. . 


it only in this patſuge, ſeems to mean the tue v 


[i. e. the flight of the devils] the herb 


a fu 


fancied deicant in lofty nne. 


4. To anſwer any defire by 


FUL 
_ PULLFRavt'GuT [of ſall and angle] fully ſtored. Saalteſſ care 
t. 
 Fr"icexey, or Fu'tcexTxESs {of falyentic, Lat.] brightnets, fol- 
giduy, tpendor, glitter. | 
FU"LGENT { /ulvens, of Falles, Lat. to fline] ſliiniug. ghiczir g. 
dazzling. Niilton ules it. 
FUG (e, Lat} bright, ſkining, danzling. 
Fu LGUDITY { falgittes, Lat.] brightnefs, thing glory. 
Fu VGINATED ¶ulgina“ u. of falige, Lat. foot] betwoiicd with G0? 
 Fu"t.cour CY, Lat.] dazaliung brightneſs, le that oi the 
ligntning. Brov n utes it. 
FULGURA'TION | jalguratio, of figure, Lat. to lighten) the act of 
a lightning, or Failing of fire in the clouds, u hi h do d ws A tec 
to precede thunder, yet in reality they are both too ihr, 
Fu'lLnaw, acht. a cant word tor talfe dice. Finne 
Let vultures gripe thy guts tor gourd wad 74s he'd, 
| And high and low beguile the rich ale! pour net ure. 
Fut dgi sous [ fulrpimcſzs, of fniico, l. at. font. 7 " 
full of joot, ſmoak y. J 
lancholy. Bacon. 


Ful, Aa [This word, of which Skiurer of ove bat he fanned 


-4 '4 "Xs 4 . : 
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A ſort of fiinking terret. Ihe trichar, the . 
Walton. 2. A puic-cat, a kind of wild car. 
Fun pull, Sax. vol, Du. voll. Ger. fuld: Don ua, (to ? 


1. Well filled or Lored with any thing. Fal. of yay: vc, bed 
2. Replete, being without any ſpace void. len the ban . Le- 
ciefrajies. 3. Abounding in any quality, good en bad. 1. 0 


vemience. acorn, 4. Plump, lat. Ot afoul bedy. Jo no Gon 
turated, ſated. I aw full of the burnt otterings. Jef, d. Crs! 
in the unagination or wen ory, Every one 1+ 7atd of the mrs tos dhe 
by cold baths. Locke. 7. That which fils or makes tall, l. ww, 1 
full meal, Arbathuot. 8. Complete, being uch as that rothing further 
is detired or wanted. He gave fu// erect to that mite. Ae 
9. Complete, without abatement, be iug at the utu. C devrer, et the 
end of two ju{/ years. Geneſis. 10. Containing the wh le miltter, 42 
prefſing much. Ni exprethons ate not fo fait as his. Denton. 
Strong, not taint, not attenuited, $0 fat. a voice, Shar . 
Mature, perfect. Alter ful. age. Bucas. 13. [\pphed to ihe mos | 
Complete in its orb. Ilowards the /ul/ moon. Newtre. 12 Nene 
the condluuon of a matter or a full Iop. Vherewith he cut, 
making a fa point of a hcanty ſigh. Side). 15. Spread ng to view | 
in all ts dimennans. Drawn with a 7% tace. dh 5. 

FULL, uli. {from the adj.} 1. Complete meature, frorOom from 
deficiency. Prelerved the 6:ynity ot it to the fl, Clarend'n 2. (Ap 
paced to the tide) the highett ttate or degree, At full tide. Seu 
3. The whole, the total. I his is the news at fille ita, 4. 
The ſtate of being full. When I had zed them to the fu7. jeremtal'. 
5- (Applied tothe moon] the time an which the mou makes a perte<! 
orb; as, the ful of the moon, | 

To Fur, verb off. ¶ fullure, Lat. fender, Fr. vette, Du.) 
mill cloth in order to thicken it, to elcanſe cloth from its preate. © 

Fus, adv. 1. Without abaten en:. In the unity Or place they 
we fil as ſcrupulous. Dryden. 2. Muh the full effect. Ihe pond 
thrown luckily yu upon the horte's mouth. Dryden. 3. Exactly. 
Full in the centre. Addiftr. 4. Directly. He mat % er Fall. Sidne*. 
5. It is placed before adverbs and adjecures, to intend of uren then 
their fignification ; as, | by 

Fort- {ulhe, Sax.] very nigh. 

Full-(/: [pul opr, Sax. ] very often. F are wo reject the 
eommandment. S/. Mart. Fail 1; much vicd in compabition, de 21 
mate any thing arrived at its light fate or 090.01 Goyieg 

Fu'lLLaGr, the money paid for tulling, c th. 
| FulLtBLo' ws, wh. [ot ral. ord Hie. 1. Sr z to the utmaſt cx 
tent, as a perfect bioſſom. 2. Stictched by the vin 16 de utziad fe ox. 
tent. A ulibli vin tail. Hr. | 

Frirrorronto {of fill and Lotto] having a later bottom. A 
fuliinetam d wig. len. 8 ö 
_ FruLE: rep ſof fa and ; havirg foe heads fol? f ain. F.. 
car corn. Denham. | | 5 

Fu'LLts J, Lat. pillene, Sax. u, Fr. line, It. vol der, 
Du.] one who fulls or cleanſes cloth from the grog“. 8 | 

Ful les Earth, a fort of nitrous earth which fcours like fo-5. 


12 


9 
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ws, » * 4 - ” 1 - 
Fullers carth is a mar) of a cloſe tecture, extremely {oft and wining: + 


to the ouch: when dry it is of a grevith-orown colony in al degas, 
from very pale to almoſt block, „nd generally has ſomethirg «ta 
greeniſh caſt in it. 'The finelt ers earth is dug in our gn ie 
Hill. 3 

FeLLERs red, or For: ras 7hiPf an orb. 

Fv'LLEsy, a worktouſe or place where cloth is full-d. 

Folre'y:tb {of full and oe) hing large prominent eve, 

FuiLlFzi'o (of i and fe] lated, iat. ſ:inatcd 
plump, feilfet and fair. 17/4 

Fu L11NG*filty . fof i and rfl?) a mill where the water 
raiſes hammers, which beat tue cloth till n 1 cleanſed, Mortimer uſes 
h | 

Fur.L-t abr: ſof fell and ia] laden till there can Le no more 
Like fruit upon 2 /ull-iader Lounh Jill n. 

FTrrLo sii [ fallonicts, Lat, | of or pertaining to 2 allet. 

FuLLePRE'an {of fail and pred] ſpread out to the wiv cron 
With {reed ſail to run before the wind. Ye 

Fot su antie of full ang {an} complete ia al! ic. arts. . 
ſulllammed wings. Ha reel. 

Fu'r.r.y [pullice, Sax ] 1. To tae full, completeln. without l. ck. 
without more to be defired. Graces vhich are in ben 


As a parti. 


hut never come to be fully had in this preſent lite. £4 1 
out vacuitv. without void ſpace. 

Tulln A: r. a Fr. [ lninast. of fn Lat 10.4 und. 7 
thurdcring, making a noiſe lil.c thunder, = 

To Fu'lLuix.Te, erb nent. | /alriine; It. ard lat erin, De} 
1. To thunder. 2 To marc a loud nufe or cruch be Coll at n 
ther glowing coal. which made . . e titel. Lv af ng vet 
eccl-hzthcal cory: e: | 

5 R | 70 
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To Furs vr. g. to throw out as an object of terror. Ex- 
communication i» net greatly 1cgurded here in England as now falm- 
nated. Hifi. 

Ful user Lin, ahn in the Roman army of Marcus Au- 
relius, who were Chriſtian Hdtets, who in the war againſt the Sar- 
mata, Marcomanni, Sc. led the whole army, ready to periſh with 
third, by their prayers procuring 2 very plentiful ſhower, with thun- 
der, loitmnng, and hail. 

Fur ue, Fr. CV ni, It. of fulminatio, Lat.] the act 
of thundering. 

Fetsnsantox [with chemiſts] is the =_ and crackling noiſe 
made by metals or minerals heated in a crucible. 

Fur uA {in the Romiſh canon law] is the ſentence of a bi- 
ſhop or other eccletiaſtic appointed by the pope, whereby it is decreed 
that ſome bull ſent from the pope ſhall be executed; it is alſo the exc- 
cution or denunciation of a ſentence of anathema made in public with 
duc folemany. Denunciations of eccleſiailical cenſure. Ayliſſe. 

Sir Iſace 3 when commenting on thoſe words in the Apoca - 
Ivypſe, © He maketh fire come down from heaven, &c.” Pune apr 
prophetic ſpirit to allude here to the act of excammunication, in pro- 
nouncing which they uſed to * Hing d, @ lighted torch from abo<e. 
NewTon's Objervations en Daniel, &c. p. 319. 

This relation is made not in favour of the criticiſm, but only to 
point out the FACT. 

Fulmina'rory, 4% [of fu/minate] thundering, ſtriking terror. 

FuLu'xtous { falminex:, Lat. | of or belonging to thunder. 

FulMi'xtu Telum, cr Futur, Lapis, Lat. the thunder ſtone, 
a fort of hard ſtone that is ſuppoled to fall out of the clouds with a clap 
of thunder. © 3 

Fu'txess [pyllne pre, Sax. ] 1. Plenty, . 

To 12 2 

ls ſorer than to lic in need. Sh peare. 
2. The ſtate of being fill d io as to have 10 vaca 
the ine · preſs. Numbers. 3. The ſtate of a ing in any quality, 
good or bad. 4. Completenc is, ſuch as leaves nothing to be > any 
Congratulating their Tale, only with. their continuance. K. Charles. 
5- Compleiencſ from the union of many parts. The fulne/s of the 
cry. Bacon. 6. Completeneſs, fre:dom from deficiency. Whoſe fal- 
nes and perfection lies in him. Shakeſpeare. 7. Repletion, . 
Effects of Ye, pride and Jutt. Tr. 8. Swelling in the mind, 
mental perturbation. The eaſe and diſcharge of the faine/s of the 
heart. Bacon. 9. Extent, largeneſ>. There wanted the fulugſ of a 
plot and vaciety of characters. Dryden. 10. Force of ſound, ſuch as 


fills the ear, vigour. "This fort of paitoral derives its whole beauty 


from a natural caſe of thought and ſmoothneſs of verſe : whereas that 
of moit other kinds conſiſts in the ſlrength and fulneſs of both. Pope. 
Fu'rt 50:4 [puile, Sax. foul or fullone, g. 4. m_—_ 1. Noiſome, 
diſtaſteful, nasty, loathſome, nauſeous, offenſive. Fuſſome objects. 
Reſcommon. 2. Smelling rankly and ſtrongly. Of rank and fu//ome 
ſmell. Bacon. in epi 
aſcribed to the emperor is more fi//,me. Dryden. 


Fu'Ls0XEiY, adv. [of falſeme) Cillaſtefully, naſtily, rankly, ob- 


ſcenely. 

6 [of fulſeme] 1. Loathſomeneſs, naſtineſs, nauſeouſ- 
| neſs. 2. Kank and ſtrong imell. 3. Obſcenity. No ful/omeneſs is 
omitted. Drydea. | 2 

Fri | fulvidus, Lat.] of a deep yellow colour. 

Ferna dtuu, ſmoale-iarthing, fire-money, or a cuſtomary payment 
for the tiearths. | | 

Fur: pu, or Fruza"tio, It. and Sp. [from fumas, Lat. ſmoke] 
our piickurds, garbaged, taited, and dried in the imoak. Fiſh that 
{eve tor the hotter countries they uſed at fiſt to fume by hanging 
them up on long Kicks one by one, drying them with the of a 
tott and continual fre, from which they purchaſed the name of fuma- 
22. Carew. | 

nagt | frm, Lat.] hearth-money. | | 

uma ta, of Fuirius Terre, Lat. {with botaniſts] fumitory, 
e th-tmoke. | 2 5 

FCA, adj. | furatas, Lat.) ſmoaked, ſumed. 

unaroar [ fumaria, Lat. fameterre, Fr. It is more uſually 
written fimetory or fum:tory] a plant which hath divided leaves reſem- 
bling thoſe of the umbelliferous plants. The flowers, which are col- 
ledted into a ſpike, are of an anomalous figure, ſomewhat reſembling 
a papilionaceous flower. The fruit is either of a long or a round fi 


| Lure, Which is like a pod. Alifcr. The darnel, hemlock, and rank | 


fumitory. Shakeſpeare. 

To Fu'usLt, verb nent. {femmoten, Du. fambler, Dan.] 1. To 
attempt any thing clumſily or aukwardly. Our mechanic the- 
its will have their atoms never once to have fumbled in theſe their mo- 
tions, nor to have produced any inept ſyſtem. Cadz:corth. 2. To be 
puazled, to ſtrain in perplexity. Fumbling half an hour for this excuſe. 
Dr:an. 3. To play childifhly. I faw him fazb/e with the ſheets, 
and play with Rowers. Shakeſpeare. 

To FuusLik, verb aft, to manage any thing aukwardly. He fun- 
te; up all in one looſe adieu. Dryden. | 

Furt {of fumble) one who fumbles or acts auk wardly. 

Fu'msi1x%uiy, adv. [of fam lig] in an aukward manner, clum- 
Wy, avkwardly. | 

To Furs, werb nent. { ums. Lat. fumer, Fr. fumare, It.] 1. To 
{moak. The golden altar fun d. Milian. 2. Lo vapour, to yield 
e xhalation, to ſteam, Kecp his brain ſuming. Shakeſpeare. 3. To 
paſs away in vapours. Our hate is ſpent and ſum d away in vapour. 
B. Tohnjon. 4. (Prob. of faum, Tevt. froth, g. 4. to foam or froth at 
the mouth for anger or lage, or of fazer, Fr. fumare, It.) to chaſe, 
to be in a fret, to be enraged. He frets, he fumes. Dryden. | 

To Fur, werb af. 1. To ſmoke, to dry any thing in the ſmoke. 
Thoſe that ſerve for hotter countries they at firſt to fume by dry- 
ing thein with the ſmoke of a ſoft hre. Carew. 2. To perfume with 
odours in the fire The /-a:ing of the holes with brimſtome. Morti- 
=, z. To diſperſe or diſſipate any thing in vapours. The heat will 

fume away molt of the ſcent. Mortimer. | | 

Fuur [prob cf faum, Teut. f »th, 9. 4. frothing in the mouth by 
reaſon of paſſion, or I vs, It Tua, Lat. ſmoak, ſteam or 
vapour} a rage, a fret. 


Fr'urroryY, an lerb Sce FUrATORY, 


an eroſion or eating away of metals by ſmoke or vapour, 


„ 
The fal, of 


3. Tending to obſcenity. A certain epigram which is 


FUN 


Fu'wrT: [with hunters] the ordure ar dung of a hare, har. ©: 
Furr, ali. Fr. a word introduced by cooks, to deuote the 
k of meat. 
A haunch of ven ſon made her {«cat, | 
Unleſs it had the right /umerre. Sur 

Fr“um, adj. [ fumidus, Lat.] ſmoky, vaporous. Biown uſes de. 

Fuuibirv, or Fu'umxzss, fmoakinct;, or quasie) of being 
—_ y, tendency to {moke. 

UM1'FEROUsS [Cr, of fumas, ſmoke, and fro, Lat. tu bring 
bringing ſmoke. * K y 10 88 

Funr'ric [ famificas, Lat.] making ſmoke, paturuns. 

Fu'uiGarT [ fumigers, Lat.] fricaking, tum:ng. 

To Fu'uicaTE, bent. { funige, Lat. of un, (mole. frumioer, 
Fr.] 1. To perfume a place by ſmoke or vapour, to fnoke, M ith 
fragrant thyme the city jm Dryden. 2. To mdicate, to heal 
by vapours. 3. To raiſe a ſaliration by the fumes of Mercury. 

To FunicarTE, verb af. [with chemiſts] is to make one mixt 
body receive the ſmoke of another ; to impregnate it with the volatile 
* of the burnt body. 

UMIGa'TiONn [ ſuffumigation, Fr. furigazion, It. fumigetio, Lat. 
= — 15 3 with the ſmoke of ace wood. or — —. 

qualifyin air, ſcents raiſed by fire. Fumigations often repeat - 
ed are beneficial. Arbuthnct. ” = my 

Fuuicariox [with chemiſts] the act of fumigating or ſmoaking, 

tor helpi 
_ kind of diſtempers. * 
UMIGATION {with ſurgeons] a ſalivation raiſed by ſmoke, or 
fumes of Mercury; alſo applications of medicines in general to the 
body in fumes. 
[of fume] angrily, in a rage. They anſwer 


Fu'urxcLy, adv. 


Fu ur, /H. ſee FVUuA TOY. Crown'd with rank — 
Shakeſpeare. | 
. Fu'wous ¶ fumeſes, Lat. fumenx, Fr. fumgſe, It.] ſmoak;, pro- 


ducing fumes or vapours. 


— Lat. fexdion, Fr. funzione, It. fuser. Sp.] 


Million. 
| part of the body. | 
| — 42 a phyſical ak] is comms Gen ; an effect ive 
— 5, in an an animal, oper aptitude or 
ſitneſs of ſuch a Av 58 F 

Animal Funcriox, is that without which we cannot perceive, will, 
remember, c. ſuch as feelnig, ſecing, imagining, judging, paſlions, 
voluntary motions, Sc. 

Natural Fuxcrioxs, are thoſe which change the food, Cc. ſo as 
to aſſimilate it to our own nature; ſuch are the viſcera or bouelo, and 
the veſſels that receive, retain, ſecern, &c. the humours. 

Vital FuxcT1ons, are thoſe to life ; and without which 
it cannot ſubſiſt, as the action of the brain, lungs, &c. 
 Fuxp | fundus, land or a bottom, funda, Lat. a bag. Job; or 
of fond, Fr. finds, It.] 1. A bank or repoſitory of public 1n-ncy, the 
capital or ſtock of a conipany or corporation. My eftate fluctuating 
in funds. Addiſon. 2. By which any expence is ſupported or defray- 
ed, a ſtock or capital in general. Performs all this out of his own 
fund. Driaden. | 

Fuxp of the Eye [in anatomy] the part poſſeſſed by the chorocides 
and retina. | 


Fu'xpamexT [of ſundamemtum, Lat. a foundation, ford:ment, Fr. 
fondamento, It.] the or buttocks, which are as ic were tue ſeat 
and foundation of the body. | 
 Fuxvpane'xTaAL, adj. [ findamentale, It. fondamental, Fr. and Sp. 
furdamentalis, Lat.] ining to a foundation, principal, chict 4 
ſerving for a baſe, reſt or ſupport of any thing, eſſential. not merci 
accidental. The fundamental laws of the kingdom. Sift. | 

Fuxpane'xTaL, ah. a leading propofition, an important or et- 
ſential — which is the ground-work cf the reſt. Ihe fundamn- 
tals of faith. South. | 

FuxDamENTaL Diagram, the projection of a ſphere upon a plane. 

FuxDane'NTALLY, adv. [of fandamental} eflentially, originally, 
according to fundamental principles. Virtue is fcated fundamentally 
in the intellect. Grew. 

Fuxpame'xTALNESS [of fundamental] fundamental quality; chieſ- 
neſs, principalneſs. 

Fu'xpus Cæli, Lat. [in aſtronomy] is the point oppoſite tg the 
— of culmination, or the point of the ecliptic, herein it is inter- 
ected by the meridian, beneath the horizon. | 

Fuxpus Plante, Lat. [in botany} that part of a plant, where the 
ſtalk meets and joins the root. 

Fuxpus Yefice Lat. [in anatomy] is the cavity of the bladder, 
wherein the urine is contained. | 

Fuxpus Uteri [in anatomy] the bottoms, or principal part of the 
womb, in contradiſtinction to the cervix or neck. 

FuxE'BRAL Stawes, torches, links, flambeaux, uſed at funcra!s. 

Fuxe'rrEous | funcbris, Lat. furebre, Fr. and It.] belongitg to a 
funeral, doleful, mournful. 

Fu'xEx, the ſecond iſland for magnitude belonging to the king ot 

ſituated at the entrance of the Baltic Sea, and ſeparated 


from Jutland by the fireight, called the Leier Belt; and from the 
iſland of Zealand by the 


is Odenſce. 


its chief town 
FuxE- 


k, called the Great Be.: 


FUR 


Fu'xtnrar, adj. { HG neralis, Lat. funcrale, It.] of or pertaining to 
a burial ; 41 4 4 ceremony of — the dead. Funeral rites. 
Denham. 

Fuxerat Oration, a ſermon or diſcourſe pronounced in praiſe of a 

on deceaſed, at the ceremony of his funeral. 
Fu'xeral, ah. [ furerale, It. and Lat. funcrailles, Fr.] 1. A 
urial, an interrment. 
May he find his funeral | | 
Pth' fands, when he before his day ſha!l fall. Denham. 

2. The ſolemnization of a burial, obſequics, the payment of the laſt 
honours to the dead. Had none to mourn for him, nor any ſolemn 
funerals. 2 Maccatres, 3. The pomp or with which the 
dead are carried. Defirous to ſee a funeral pals by. Sat. 

Fu'xEraRY, adj. { funerariar, I} ining to funerals. 

1 [ ſunerens, Lat.] ting a funeral, diſmal, dark. 
To the pale ſhade /arerral rites ordain. Pepe. | 

Fuxe'sT [ins, Lat.] deadly, mortal. | | 

Fuxco'siTY, or {u'xcouxess [of fungen, from Fungus, Lat.] 
ſpungineſs, an excr-tience porous and unſold. | 

Fr'x cus, adj. [/urz;þe, It. fengeſas, Lat] ſpungy or full of holes 
like a muſhroom, excreſcent. wanting firmneſs. Sharp uſes it. 

Fu'xGovs Fig, a ſpongious excreſcence, called proud fleſh, fre- 
_ quently growing on the lips of wounds, c. 

Fr xs. fa. Lat. ſtcictly a muſhroom : A word uſed to expreſs 


any fefliy tumor or excreſcence, very ſpongious, loft, and pale, anifing 


on the membrancs, tendons, and other nervous parts, in conſequence 
of ulcers, wounds; or any excreſcence from trees or ny not 
naturally 2 to them ; as the agaric from the larch- tree, and 
auricui:z judæ from elder. The fibres lengthen too much, are too 
fluid, and produce fung:ſ's. arbuthnat. 

Fu'xicLe [ Hic, Lat.] a little rope, a ſmall ligature, 2 fibre ; 
alſo the navel ſtring. : 

_ — faniculaire, Fr. auicularis, Lat.] belonging to 
a rope or ſtring, conſiſling of a ſmall cord or fibre. 
Fesicurak Hypotheſis [in mechanics] an hypotheſis produced by 
one Francis Linus, againſt the ſpring and eight of the air, fo as to 
explain the riſing and telling of quick-filver in a weather-glaſs or ba- 
rometer, by means of a funiculus or little Rring at the top, or a very 
fine thin ſuhſlance, which is continually drav.ing itſelf up, or 15 
ſtretched out more or leſs, according to the Giticicnt temperatuie of 
the outward aw. | | 

Fuxi'cur us, Lat. a ſmall rope. 

Fux1'cviivs, Lat. {with anatomiſts] the navel. ſtring of a young 
child, a fcinny channel that reaches from the nave! of the child to 
the placentia of the womb. The uſe of which is to convey the 
blood of the mother by the veins to the child, for its nouriſhment, Sc. 

Foxx, a ſtong rank imell, a ſuffocating ſmoke, Sc. alſo touch- 
wood. A low word. 

Fu'xxeL [g. d. tzn:cl, of tur, or contract. of infundibulum, Lat. 
whence fundible, fundle, funnel. Johnſen ; or of funil, Port.] 1. A 
veſſel for pouring liquor into a „a tundiſh ; it is ſomewhat in 
the ſhape of a hollow inverted cone, with a pipe deſcending from it. 
2. A pipe or paſſage of communication. Lowards the middle are 
two large funneli bored through the roof of the grotto, to let in light. 
Aldi ſon. | 

Fur. See Furs. | 

Fur, adv. [it is now commonly written far] at a diſtance. Sid- 
ney uſes it. | 

l uRA'cious | furacis, gen. of furax, Lat.] thieviſh, inclined to 
ſea | | 


Fur a"crousxtss [of furaciau-] thieviſhneſs, Tc. = 
 Fuxa'crry [ faracita, It. furacitas, Lat.] thieviſh inclination, 

Fu'sBELoE, or F RRTTOW [of far and below, fulbala, Fr.] fur 
ſewed formerly as an ornament on the lower part of the garment : 
now any fort of plaited or rufficd trimming for women's ſcarves, pet- 
ticoats, c. Pope uſes it. 


To Fu'zseLow, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to adorn with furbe- 
lows, or ornamental 2 of dreſs. Flounced and fwrbelowed 


from head to foot. Adwijon. 

To Fu'rB1SH, verb att. [ fourbir, Fr. forbire, It.] to make arms, or 
any thing elſe, bright, by icouring, cleanſing, and poliſhing. Fur- 
5% the ſpears. Jeremiah. = 

Fu'rriSKER | fourbifſcxr, Fr. forbitore, It.] one who brightens or 
gives a luſtre to arms, one who poliſhes any thing. 

_ Fru'rxca and Fossa, Lat. [in old records] the forked gibbet and 
ditch, an ancient juritdiction of puniſhing tclons, the men by hang- 
ing, and the women by drowning. 

Ad Fou'ecan Flagellum, Lat. [old law] the meaneſt ſervile te- 
nur? or manner of halding land, when the bondſman was at his lord's 
ditpoſal, either for life or death. 

Furca'LE Os, Fu'scuLa Sapericr, or Funck “LILA. Lat. [with a- 
natomiſts] the upper bone of the ſternum, otherwiſe called jugulum. 

Furca'1t10N {from 7»rea, Lat. a fork} the ſtate of fliooting out 
two ways, like the points of a fork. 

Fuxcut” { fcurche?, Fr.] a kind of croſs in a coat of arms, forked 
at cach end. | | 

Fu'rExbal. See FarxpiNG-DEAL, 

Furyvra'crous | /w furacrur, Lat.] branny, huſky, ſcaly. 

F 1 Lat. the falling of ſcurf from the head, in comb- 
ing, Sc. 

U'RFUREs, Lat. thoſe ſcales which fall from the head, or from 
any other part or the body, which often happens, when the cuticula 
or ſcarf-ſkin is ſeparated from the cuts or real ſkin, ſcurff or dan- 
driff, fomewhat reſembling bran. 

Fu'niA, or Con Fu'kia, It. {in muſic books] fignifies with fury 

and violence; but not ſo much in reſpett to the loudneſs of found, as 
the quickneſs of time and movement. 
The Fu'rits ¶ furies, Fr. furic, It. frurias, Sp. furiæ, Lat.] infer- 
nal deities, ſuppoicd to enter and poſſeſs men, to torment and puniſh 
them; they are repens with eyes enflamed, their heads twiſted 
round with ſnakes, holding whips and burning torches in their hands. 
According to the poets, they arc the dunghters of xox (night) and 
Acheron one of the rivers of hell. 


FUR 


Hc:trr makes Agamemn appeal to them, as the arenges t? 
PERJURY, when he reftores B/ eis to Achilles, and when declaring, 
at the ſame time, that her noxovr remained itil from him. 
[See ExXxks, and read there, Briſcis.“] But in NINA we find 
their office extends to crimes in general ; as appears from thote ics | 

Continuo ſontes altrix accintta fagello 
Tiſiphone, guatit infultar;——— Eneid. lib. 6. 1. 559. 
Or as Mr. Dy renders it: | 
Straight o'er the gui/ty ghoſt the Fury ſhakes 
Ihe founding 4p, and brandithes her er. 

Fu'riors [ furicux, Fr. farigfo, It. and dp. ot Vi, E.] x, 
Mad. phrenetic. No man did ever think the hurtful 2%ions of /+-.-:.4 
men vnd innocents to be puniſhable. H:- r. 2 Raging. violent, 
herce, tranſported by patkon beyond reaſon. N 

Fu'xiousHx, adv. [of farizus] mad!y, fercely, violently, velic- 
mentlv. 5 : 

Furiu'etTY, or Fr'rtov5xtss | farir/itas, Lat.] forious mood 9! 
quality, frenzy, violent tranſport of paſſion. 

to Fu 1, verb a. | ferler. frefier, Fr.) to wrap vp and bind 2 
thip fall cloſe to the yard, to contract, to draw up. 1 thy ſa ll. 
Creeeh. 5 

Fu'eLen, port. adj. | forice, Fr.] tied up a: Cails. | 

Furtixc Cin, [in 2 ſhip] ſmall hne . de f to the top fa! , 
top gallant ſails, and miſlen-yard arms, to for! vi bete 

Fu'zLoxe [ruplanz, Sax] a nicaſure ©! lew th; eng aw wore in 
length, or the 8th part of a mile. g 

Fu'xLoucu (vetlocf, I. Ger. foerlett, © ] a lre 
ſoldier to be abſent a while from his cours, | 

Erutus and Cato might diſcharge their tou!s, 

And give them ſuriet for au- rid. ). 

Fu'zwery, or Fra'vexry [more properly frumenty, or f 7's, 
from framentum, Lat. fromentce, Hr.] a fort of pottage made Ci hulled 
wheat, boiled in mill. Tuffer uies it. 

Fu'sxace [ fornox, Lat. f wrnean, Fr. fornace, It.] a kiln or [.e- 
place for melting, brewing, diſtilling, gencrally incloſed. 

Meweatle Fuxxact, one uſed by chemiſts, in thape like a reverbe- 
ratory furnace. 5 

Wind Fuxxacr, a furnace fo built as to draw the air ſtrongly, 10 
make the fire burn vehemently, to tutc or melt the matter in the wel- 
ſels called coppels or crucibles. | 

To Fu'rxact, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to throw out as % n 
from a furnace; a bad word. | 

e furnaces | 
The thick fighs from him. Shak-jpeare. 

Fu'axact { farnage, Fr.] a fee formerly paid by tenants of a lord 
of a manor, for baking bread in his oven. | 
To Fu's x54, verb ad. [ fournir, Fr. fornire. It. formir, Sp.] 1. To 
find, provide, or ſupply wv hat is neceitary. Thou ſhalt , him 
Iiberaily out of thy flock. Dearrercntay, 2. To give things tor ute. 
The materials of all our knowledge are ſuggeiled and e 
the mind. Lee. 3. To fit up, to fit with appendages. A Led or court 
neatly and coitly furn;fed. Bar. 4. J fit out for any unde 
taking. Chriſt is Tur, h with ſupcricr powers to all the 2. 4.. 
Watc.. 5. To adorn, to deck, to ſet off. 7 

The wounded arm wouid fzr-:;// all their rooms, 
And bleed for ever ſcarlet in tue looms. Ha., . 

Fu rxIs1er {of furniſh, fourriferr, Vi.) one who fur nie 1 
plies, or fits out. . 

Fu'exrrure ¶Hurniture, Fr. Hrnimente, It.] 1. The utenſ!; 7-- 
quiſite for an houſe, or any other thing; god put in a _bouſe : 
uſe, or for ornament. 2. Appendaves. he form, and a the 
Jurmtwe of the earth. Ifen. 3, Denton, cquipage. 

Fit it with ſuch /iur-:ture as tus | 
The greotneſs of ki; perſon. 
1 lorſes furnitu- 2 5,54 H. 

FurxITuRE [in diailing] lines drawn on dials for ornament, as 
the parallels of declination, length oi the day, azhauth, almacaa- 
tars, Sc. 

Fu'ro, the fitchet or fitchow. | | 

FuroLt' [probably of fea, fire, and , Fr. to ro] a little 
blaze of fire, which ſometimes appears by niyht on the tops of 1c]- 
dicrs lances, or on the ſail yards of a ſhip at fea, which which and 
leaps in a moment from place to place. It t at fea fowetunes the 
fore-runner of a ſlorm. If there vere two of thefe. the ancient; 
called them Caſtor and Pollux, and they were arccuntcd to fare 
bode ſafety ; but if one, Helena, and was thought to torcbode Niip- 
wreck. This mcteor has lately been found to be electrical fire. 

Fu“xon, Lat. fury, madneſe, rage. | | 

Fuxox Urterinas, Lat. [with phy ſician-] 7. e. the ſuy of the 
womb, a ſpecies of madneſs peculiar to women, exciting them to 
a — deſire of venery, and rendering them inſatlate there- 
With. 

Furs [ frurnre, Fr.] 1. The ſkin of ſame forts of wild beaſts dref-4 
with the hair on, worn both for warmth and ornament. Ho'dirg | 
furr mittens the fign of Capricorn. Peacham. 2. The ſoſt huren 
pile of beaſts found in cold countries, hair in general. Swallow ing 
the hair or /urr of the beaſts they prey upon. Ray. 3. A tort ©: 
hoarineſ upon the tongue in a fever, any moiſture exhaled fo, -- 
that the remainder ſticks on the part. A filthy furry upon my tony. 
Dre. 

10 Furs, verb af. [ fourrer, Fr. foderare, It.] 1. To adorn +: 
lire a garment with furrs. Like rich tiſſue furred with Yan, 
$:4nc7. 2. 1o cover with ſoft matter. Furr'{ with mould, dat, 
Attijon. | 

10 Funn, werb neut. to grow hoary or foul as the tongur, G 
an urine-veſſel, &c. 

Furs [in heraldry] is the repreſentation of the fins of cot 
wild beaſts, ſeen in the doubling of n.antln:gs in cont arm f, wind 
ſometimes uſed in the bearing. 

Funai { fexrrevr, Fr. farricl, Sp.] one who deals wait: 

Fu'rzixnG [with architects] is the making good the 12h ty foot 7 
the cornice, or it is, when rafters are cut with a KH, the t | 
are pieces that go ſtrau along with the rafte: from the tors f 
to the cornice. 


ted 20 5 


Shokr peare. 


FUS 


' Þrnanns a Shy, à la ing on double planks on the f des of a 


Cup after ſhe is built. called plank upon plank; or more prope:ly 
the ripping off the plauke, and putting new timbers on the tormer 
timbers, and alio other plauks upon them, to make a ſhip the 
ſtronger. 5 

Feanow [purh, Sax.] 1. A trench caſt up by a plough, Se. . 
Any long trench or hallo in general ; as a wrinkle. 

Time has plough d that face 
With many farrs fince 1 ſaw it firſt. Dryden and Lee. 

To Frs SO, werb af. [xyrian, Sax. ] 1. To cut in furrows. 
Furrer land. Milton. 2. To divide in long furrows. No briny 
tear has H i her ſmooth check. Shaleſjeare. 3. To make by 
cutting; with «at cmphatical. There go the ſhips that farrow out 

their way. Motten. 
 Fro'nnow-wrep [of furreto and weed] a weed that grows in fur- 
rowed land. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

Fu'nx-WROCGHT, adj. [of furr and wrought) made of furr. 
Wi ich the furr-wwrouget fly delude — Gay. ; 

Fu'xey, adj. [of fuer] 1. Covered with furr, dreſſed in furr. His 
Farry troops. Fenton. 2. Conſiſting of furr. Their furry ſpoils. 
Dridev. 

Fu'rSTENRURGH, a town and caſtle of Germany, the capital of a 
country of the ſame name, zo miles from Conitance. i 

Fu'e THER, at. a= not 2 - 8 ima - 

ined : wth, urther, urt , corru m fortver, fort 3 Fon- 
— 4 4 — is ata be i Thomas More. See Foxrn and 
| 7 any of which the 2 to be —_— — 
Johnſon] 1. Being at a greater diſtance. 2. Bein is. 
Wh . — *. of witneſſes, Se. — | 

Fu'sTHER, adv. [of forth] to a greater diſtance, beyond. The 
angel of the Lord went furtver. Numbers. 

o Fu'xTHER, verb af. ¶pondyian, Sax. vorderen, Du. befordern, 
L. Ger. ] to forward, to promote; to affilt, to countenance. Further 
not his wicked device. /,. ; 

Fu'aTHERArNCE [of 3 promotion and help, advancement. 
For the furtherance of their . Spenſer. 

Fu“ u rut AE — p—. promoter, advancer. Earneſt favourer 
and furtherer of God's true religion. Aſcham. 

Fu“ rufe [ronber-mane, Sax.) and beſides what has been 
faid, moreover. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

Fux TER oct [pupden-marr, Sax. ] the moſt diſtant. 

Fv'xTHEsT (ruypærr. Sax.} the moſt diſtant. | | 

Fu'rTive, adj. | furtivus, Lat. furtif, Fr. furtivo, It.] ſtolen, 
8 Dart furtive beams and ei 

Nor. 


Fu'sTr1vE:y, adv. [of furti ve] clandeſtinely, by theft. 


Fu'suxcLr, falft. { furoncle, Fr. furunculus, Lat.] a bile, an angry 


puſtule. Witcman _ * 126 big 
 Furv'xcvivs ſwith ſurgeons] a ſwelling as big as a pigeon's 
egg . puficd up and painful, eſpecially when it begins to ripen and 
utrify. 
a Fu'zy [ furor, Lat. ſurie, Fr. furia, It. and 
of anger, tumult of mand ing to 
wild beaſts. Wiſdom. 2. Madneſs, frenzy. 3. Enthuſiaſm, exalta- 
tion of fancy. Her wit began to be with a divine fury inſpired. Sid- 
ney. 4- { Faria, Lat.] one of the deities of v and thence a 
ſtormy, violent raging woman. See Furies. It was the moſt pro- 
per place for a fury to make her exit. Addiſon. 
Fra [pynr. Sax.] 2 prickly ſort of plant, uſed for ſewel, gorſe, 
gel. The whole plant is very thorn 
the pea.· bloom kind, are diſpoſed in 
luccecded by ſhort comp pods. The ſpecies are three, each of 
which grow wild on the heaths and upland commons in England. 
Alilicr. Tuſſer calls it furzin. 
Fo'szy, os [of furze] overgrown with furze, full of gorſe. The 
Jury held. Gay. 
Fus Kol [with architects] a moulding or ornament placed im- 
mediately under the echinum in the Doric, Ionic, and Compoſit 


8 | 
_ Fusca'r108 [from fu/cus, Lat.] the act of darkening or cloud- 


thick ſpikes, which are 


570 Fuse, verb act. ¶ fuſam, ſup. of funds, Lat,] to melt or liquify 


by heat, to put into YP | 

| . 3 verb neut. to be melted, to be capable of being liquified 
t. | 

* or Fuskx', of a bomb or granado ſhell, is a pipe 
filled with meal er, ſalt- petre and ſulphur, having ſome threads 
of quick-match in the top of it. en it is it is driven 
eee rtional to the diſtance the 
bomb is to be thrown, that it may be ſpent, and the bomb break 
when it falls. | 

Fusee [, Fr.] a kind of light, neat musket. This is more 
1 written !. 5 

uSEE [of a watch; fiſcau, Fr.] that part about which the chain 
or ſtring is wound. The motion of the fuſce. Hale. 

FusirLiTY, or Fu's1ptexess [of fuſibilite, Fr. of fuftks, Lat.] 
aptneſs or readineſs to flow or melt, that quality in metals or minerals 
that diſpoſes them for fuſion. Metals are diſtinguiſhed from other bo- 
des by their weight, /,74:/ity, and malleableneſs. Locke. 


glory not their on. 


Sp.] 1. paſſion 
2 Lag Lon of 


- The flowers, which are of 


of wood 


FYR 


Fu's:21., or Fu'vite, adj. [from 7, En. , , Lat. ,., F.. 
1. That may be melted, .alle by hear. 7 bodies, _ 2 
lv faſb e ones. Bt. A kind of V% marble. Woodward. 2. Rut. 
ning by the force of heat. Turn into a fut. ſex. Philips. 

v's1L, ſubt. a ſmall neat muſquet, a Kind of firelock. 

Fus, or Fusz't [i, Lat. ia coat armour] is a ij indle, and 
differs frum the lozenge, in that it is longer, and the lower part is 
more acute and ſharp than the other, i. e. the collateral or middle 
parts. Peacham. 


Fuuilt'sr [ fuſeher, Fr.] a ſoldier that carries a fuſil or light 


n. 
807 vs 'i or FuxiLe” [in heraldry] ſigniſies a ficld or an ordinary 
intirely covered over with fuſils. 

Fus iox, Fr. ¶ fofione, It. of fuffo, Lat.] 1. The aft of founding, 
melting, or running metals with heat. 2. The ſtate of being melted 
or running. Metals in fuffon do not flame. Neuron. 

Fuss, a butlle, noiſe, hurry ; as, to make a fo. A low cant 
word. Nor with ſenates keep a fuſs Sift. | 

Fusr, Fr. [/, It. with architects] 1. The ſhaft of a column, 
from the aſtragal to the capital. or that part comprebhended berween 
the baſe and capital, alſo the naked. 2. [From fue, Fr.] a 
ſtrong imell, as that of a mouldy barrel. 

To Fusr, werb neut. [from the ſubſt ] to become mouldy, to 
oy badly. lf. [of = 

U'STIAN, fa. futaine, Fr. f:ftan, Sp. a place in Egypt, 
where it was made; or, as M 1 3 in corrupt 
Latin writers, and ſuppoſes it to be derived of fi, or fie, a tree, on 
account of the tree on which cotton grows] 1. A fort ot nappy cottun 
cloth, now made of cotton only, formerly of linen and cotton - 
ther. In their new fuſlian and their white ſtockings. Shakeſpeare. 

A high ſwelling kind of writing, made up of words and ideas ii! 
afſociated „ bombait. Abominable fu/tiaz, that is, thoughts and words 
ill ſorted, and without the leaſt relation to each other. on. 

Fu'sTiax, a. [from the ſubſt.] 1. Made of ſuſtian- 2. Swel- 
ling, ridiculouſly tumid ; applied to ſtyle. His fuftian deſcription uf 
the ſtatue on the brazen horie. Dryden. Le; 

Fu'sT1C, a fort of wood brought from the Weſt. Indies, uſed in 
dying cloth. 2 
> Fu'sT1GATE, verb act. [ f«/tige, Lat.] to cane, to beat with a 

Fu'sT1-Lucs, a dirty drab, a ſluttiſ woman, that ſmells rank; 
"RIES fulft. [of fafty] a low fellow, a ſcoundrel, 

USTILA'RIAN, ! a ow, a a ſtink- 
ard. A word uſed by 8027 only. | 

Fu'sT1xEess [of fufty] rankneſs in ſmell, muſtineſs. 


oor 6b. * ſinking, muſty. A y nut 


with no ke k 
— [ fufura, Lat.] the act of flowing, or melting of me- 


Fu- ric x [ futilis, Lat.] 1. Babbling, talkative, filly, fooliſh. One 
utile perſon maketh it his glory to tell. Bacen. 2. Worthleſßb, 
Porrury [ fates, Lat. fatilite, Fr.) 1. Blabbing, t lkativeneſo. 

f women. £ 1 i i 


The fail 1 — 2. Silkack, iehmefs, vanity, 


of — zodiac. Bentley. ha gg ua 
uU'TURE, ad. [ futarus, Lat. futur, Fr. future, It. and Sp.] that is 
„„ the future tate. P-] 5 
FuTure, og ond the adj. 2 ellipfis for the future time] 
time to come. ind once jaded by an attempt above its power 
is diſabled for the futnrr. Locke. re 
Fu"TurELY, adv. [of future] in time to come. Preſcience is not 
the cauſe of any thing futurely ſucceeding. Ralcigh. | 
FuTvur1'T10N [with — 12 future being or exiſting; the 
ſtate of being, to come to paſs - In reſpect of its fatarition. 
FuTv'riTy [of future] 1. The time to come, events to come. 
All futurities are naked before that all · ſeeing eye. Sewh. 2. I he 
ſtate of being to be, futurition. It may be well reckoned among the 
bare poſſibilities which never commence into a futurirty. Glanville. 
For ros, fubſt. [ from feethocks. Skinner. In a ſhip} 
the compaſſing timbers, which make the breadth of it, and are ſ 
upon the ground timbers, the lower timbers that keep a ſhip to- 


Fu'ry [Aal, Lat.] fooliſh, filly, talkative. I: {ems a corrap- | 
as of 7 T ſee. | | 
UTY ce, Fr.] crafty, cunning. 
Fuzeeg' [in horſes] two — 
downwards. 


ſplents, joining above an. 


* Fuzz, verb neut. [without etymology. 7o5r/an] to fiy out it: 

Fu'zz-BaLL [of fizz and a kind of blaſted fungus, u hit. 

when burſts and e in the eyes. 5 

Fr, or Fre [ f, Fr. and Flem. foy, Du. pfuy, Ger. @:v, Gr. Sa, 

Lat.] an interjection of blame, diſapprobation, or abhorrence. 
Frapero'xGa [fyprenung, Sax. | a fault in not going upon a war- 

like expedition after a ſummoy- | 


8A 


, Roman; G g, Italic; S8, Engliſh; are the ſeventh 
4 of the Avhaber ; T y, gamma, Gr. and 1, gimel, 
Hebrew, are the third letters of their alphabets. 
G, in Latin numbers, ſigniſied 400. 
T, with a daſh at top, ſignified 40000. 3 
The letter G, in Engliſh, has a double ſound, the one from the Greek 
r. and the Latin, which is called that of the hard G, becauſe it is 
formed by a preſſure ſomewhat hard of the forepart of the tongue 
againſt the upper gum. This ſound G retains before a, o, 1, I, r, 
as, gate, gold, gull, glad, grand. The other ſound, called that of 
the ſoft G, reſembles that of 7, and is commonly, tho' not always, 
found before i; as, gem, gibbet. G hath a hard and foft found in 


| , as if it were written goreous. | 
— reckon it a deficiency in our alphabet, that the name of 

G only expreſſes one of theſe ſounds or powers, and that in the bor- 
inſlead of the original ſound, and that in the ſoft ſound it is 

_ confounded with 7 conſonant. | 

We have followed the ___ in _ our 7 — e 
to the vowel it precedes; but we have power, given 
er Gf 5 a middle ond, bevve nor hard, and the modern 


French ſound, exactly a * with the Italian. 

It is Ikewiſe — a fault in our pronunciation, that our gram- 
marians give no certain rule to determine when g muſt be ſoft, and 
when hard before e, i, and y; but an obſervation of the derivation 
of words would in a great meaſure remove this difficulty. 

G before = at the end of 2 word is melted away, as in the French, 
from which theſe words are commonly derived: thus for benign, ma- 
lign, comdign, we pronounce berine, matize, condine; and likewiſe it is 
not hard in m, fign, campaign, reign, deſign, feign. It is often 
filent in the middle of words re g, as get. The Saxon L x 
ſeems to have had generally the found of y conſonant: whence gate is 
by rultics ſtill pronounced 34e. 5 ; 

G ſounds like F in laugh, cough; nor is it ſounded in night, might, 

br, bought, ſought, thougot, &c. 
A*BARAGE, Wrappers in which Iriſh goods arc wrapped. 

Ga'sara, a name by which the Egyptians called the dead bodies, 
which they kept by them inſtead of burying them. 

Gan Aix k, ſubſt. [pawardina, It.] a coarſe frock, any mean dreſs. 
My Jewiſh gabardine. Shakeſpeare. 

Ga'snerpixG | gakverdine, Fr.] a ſhepherd's coarſe frock or coat. 
See GaBaRDINE. 

To Gantz, werb sent. [gabbare, It. gabberen, Du. gabbelen, 


Ger. to chirp, as birds do, or of jawroler or babler, Fr. to prate} 1. 


To talk faſt, to or to chat or chatter loud without mean- 
* 2 2. To make any inarti- 
Flocks of fowl that when the roar, 
With their hoarſe — the ſilent ſhore. 
Senn, Aich. [from the v 
ann 
Loud talk without meaning. 
A hideous gabble riſes loud 
Among the builders. Milton. | 
Ga'srLEn [of gabble] one that gabbles „a chatterer. 
Ganz. 1 00 Fr. gabella, It. zapel, or zapol, Sax. a tribute] 
an exciſe in France upon ſalt, which writers ſay raiſes the king as 
much money as all the mines of Chili, Potoſi, and all the reft of Ame- 
rica yields to the king of Spain. The whole commerce of ſalt for 
the inland conſumption lying wholly in the king's hands, who ſells 
and diſtributes all of it to his farmers and officers appointed for that 
purpoſe. In our ancient records, &fc. it is taken to fignify a rent, 
cuſiom, duty or ſervice doue to the king or to ſome other lord; an 
exciſc, a tax in general. The gabels 
Addi/on. 
Ga'siox, ſub, See Ganions. | 


or 


Ga'str., a town of Great Poland, 45 miles north-weſt of War- 


ſaw. 

Cantaxa'Do, a bulwark made with gabions. 
Onions, Fr. { gabbieni, It. gabianet, Sp.] 
tect high, and tour or five broad, equally wide at top and bottom; 
they are made of pieces of willow of about fix feet long, ſtuck in the 
d in a circle, which work round with ſmall branches, leaves 
and all, and atterwards fill them with earth, to make a cover or pa- 
rapet between them and the enemy ; they are ſometimes uſed in mak - 
ing batteries. His battery was defended all along with gal iet and 

caiks filled with fand. Azoiles. See Plate VIII. ng. 10, 11. 
Ga'BLt End of a Hane, Fr. [gaval, Wel.) 1. Is the vprigit and 
triangular end, from the cornice or eaves to the top of the houſe. 2. 
The ſloping roof of a building. Take care that all your brickwork 


be covered with the tiling, 2 the new way of building, 
Yy 


without gable-ends, which are very 
water into the brickwork. Martimer. 
Ga'BLocs [with ] falſe ſpurs for fighting cocks. 
Gao, a meaſure of nine or ten feet, a trieal perch. | 
Gap of Steel [xab, Sax. gaddur, Iſlan. a club} 1. A ſmall bar, 
wedge, or i of ſtcel. Flewith ſteel is brought down the Khine, 


„and very apt to let tue 


ſome in bars and ſome in gad, and therefore called Flemiſh ſteel and 
by Shakeſpeare 


tometimes gad ſteel. Moxon. 2. It ſeems to be uſed 
for a ſlile or graver [from ad, Sax. a goad] 


] 1. Inarticulate noiſe, like that of 
Chough's language, gabble enough. Sbaleſpeare. 2. 


Naples are very high on oil. 


are baſkets of five or 


I will go get a leaf of brafs, 
And with a ga. of ſleel will write theſe words. Sure. 

To Gay [prob. of gaen, Du. or xangan, Sax. to go; derived ly 
Skinner from gadfy; by Junius from gadaw, Wel. to forfike] t2 
ramble, rove, range, or ſtraggle about without any ſettled purpoſe, 
looſely and idly. 

Ga'pper [of gad] one that gads or runs much abroad without bu- 
ſineſs. A drunken woman and a gadter abroad. Feller aftiens. 
1 [prob. of gad] rambling, roving, ranging, flraggling 

t. | 


Ga'pDIxGLY, adv. [of gad] in a roving rambling manner. 

Gap-FLy [prob. as tho goa fy. Skinner. Becavic it prick:s Tire 2 
goad; in Sax. zad; or of gadding, becauſe it makes cattle to go 
aſtray] an inſcet, called alſo the gad-bee or brecze, that win he 
ſtings the cattle makes them gad or run madly avour. Angry g. 
flies taſten on the herd. Thomſon. 

Gare. 1. An iron hook to pull great fiſhes into a ſhip, an karpocn 
or large hook. 2. A falſe ſpur for a fighting cock. 

Garras [of xod, good, and pathen, Sax. a father, zero», 
Sax. a companion. Johnſon] a country appellation for a man; now 
only applied in contempt, to a mean man, formerly a word of rctpect 
Obiolete. | 

Ga"rFrLEs, a. ¶ zaye lucar. Sax. ſpears] 1. Artificial ſour; pur 
on cocks when tet to fight. 2. A ficel contrivance to bend cru. 
bows. | 

 Ga'rForD-<c.11.D, the payment of cuſtom or tribute. 

Ga'rroLD-La:'v, land that pays a certain cuſtom or tribute, c 
gaffold-giid. | 

Jo Gac, verb neat. [eaghe!, Du. the palate. Ai to oh 
the mouth with ſomething that may allow to breathe, but binder: 
ſpeak. He is gagg 4. Shakgjcare. 

Gac [trom the verb] an inſtrument to put in the mouth to beer: 
from clotng, and conſequently to kinder a perton from {peakin; 
cating. A gag in her chaps. Dr;den. 3 

Cas ¶ ſo called of Gary: a city of Lyſia in Afia, where it u.. 
in Plenty] a fort of flone, which, hen rubbed, tmells like bein. 
ſtone, and that will take tire immedinely. | 

Ga, gange, ot nn,, Fr.) a rod to ineaſure cats with, This i. 
more properly written ge. | 

ar, Fr. a pledge or pawn, any thing given in ſecurity. The 
vouchers and gage of its probavility. Locke. | | | 

Mort Gact, is that which is left in the hands of the proprictor, 
ſo that he reaps the fruit of it; in oppottion to u. Ant, whrre the 
fruits or reve ues are reaped by the creditor, and reckoned as part of 
the debt paid. 

Gact of a Ship, is ſo many feet of water a- ſhe draws. 

To Gace, or To Gauge, web act. anger, Fr.] 1. To rea- 
ſure with a gage, to find out how much {ny velit of liquid contains. 
T his is more properly written gg. You {hit not gage me. $464, - 
Jpeare. 2. To wayer, to depolit as a waver. 3. To give as a pawn, 
pledge, or ſecurity. Gagizg hi> {aiti for their fafery. Hue. 

To Gace D. weraxce [law term] to give fecurity that a thing ſhalt 
be delivered; the iame as to wage delive:ance. 

Weather Gad, when one ſip is to the wind, or is to the weather 
of another, the is ſaid to have the a:earber gage. | 

Gace [with joiners] is an inſtrun ent inade to ſtiila a line truly 
parallel ro the ſtrait ſide of any board, Cc. | 

GER { jaugeur, Fr.] a meaſurer ot casks or vefie!s,. 

Ga'ccep, part poff. [of gag, which ſee. Froh. vi tear, Sax. tlie 
check. bone} having an initrun· ent oi picce of wocd put into the mout u 
to keep it rom ſhutting. 

To Ga'coLt, verb nent. [nagen, cage!en, Du.] to make a note 
like a gooſe. Geeſe gagle. Paco. | 

Ga'cclixo, ſubſe. [of gaggle} the noiſe made by a goo't. 

Gar'axiTes (of Gararn, biihbop of Alexandria] a feet, who dervi-d 
that Jeſus Chriſt, after the hypottatical union, was ſuljcet to any of 
the infirmities of human nature. I with St, Hilary inmicit (tho), in 
other reipe#ts, of all the A uni . ters he war; od the l-afi ſ nn 
his REDIS rORS in the 7 4074) could be weil cleared of 7/7: chr. 
V hat other conitruction ſhall we put On. tu, alicriion Of hits 7 „that 
our Sav:aua's body was no more luſceptible of pain from a uound. 
than the i of arvater from a iperr or javelin chruſi into it. And 
in the ſame tract, addreiling hiqſelt to the Aziatcs, againit whom he 
wrote, * you will not allow, you BEkETILCS, that When Oe nails 
peirced his paims, he felt no pair.” Whit is all this, but in cet : 
deny that Ferus Chriſi is come in the fiir? Idee Au ricugier and 
CoarxTiians] And by the way, as di. Jahn. in bis Eviltler, has 
1:.4e it the characteriſlic ot antichrift, that he ſhould ſubrert the: 
(Chriftian doctrine of the INCARNATION, it is very remarkable tunt 
about that time in which our apoſtle fixes the G6z= a7 avo0cracy, [ 
mean, between the fa/l of Paganim and the irruption of the 2 -: 
nations on the Roman empire | Kewelat. cap. (ch, 7th, and 8th, com - 
pared] I ſay, in that age, this mark of antichriſt was mott cont, :- 
cuou-. I do not mean that all carried the matter / far as the Ge 
anites and St. Hilury did 3 bur that, In feme fi uf. Or other, Ce- 
was now revived ; a TeUVE AND PROPER IS CARNG TION Was e 4 
away; and, maugre that generous ſi umi which wa: niade by thc £& x». 
lian, Eunmians, and Jjollinariars, à new / n of reiighm, I, ce 
aid of rhe fecalar arm, was eſtabliſſieu betore the cott ui tat we» 
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: as Mevz aud Sir Lac Nzwron have moſt fully ſhewn. But 
this circumſtance, ho deplorable ſoever, has at leaſt this good effect. 
that it affords a freſh atteſtation to the truth of Chriftianity. “ The 
accompliſhment of prophecies us one of her acute oppoſers has 
conſeſt being itielt a $Ta%0i1xNG MIRACLE.” If the reader would 
ſupply himſelf with yet further materials on this head, he may pleaſe 
to conſult the words, Cakkb, CaTaPnnycilans, Did air x, [or 
Diurstræ] and Evrxomuiaxs, com 


pared. 
Gait ra, a ſtrong fortified town of the kingdom of Naples, in 


Italy. 35 mi'es north weſt of the city of Naples. 
vp [carete, Fr. gajezza, It.] 1. — of temper. 2. 
Gallantry or hneneſs in apparel. See GaxTE Tr. 


Gaitta'nd, Fr. briſk, merry, blithe, jolly, pleaſant, light-hearted, 


* [of Airily, cheerfully. 2. Splendidly, with 
Gali xv, adp. F< , 1. 7. | » . 1 » i 
great pomp and L a cath blooms, but ev'n in blooming dies. 
P 


fit or advantage. Thou haſt ily gained of thy neighbours by ex- 
tortions. Ezekiel. 2. To win. They who were ſent to 
Clarendon. 3. To have the 
one veſſel to fill 


| 


On the land while here the ocean garn;, ; 
is ether gave lens ů Pope. 
2. To get ground, to prevail againſt. Engliſh have not 
ned . 


the Venetians in the Levant, but have their cloth 1 52 
nice itſelf. A44;/oxn. 3. To obtain influence with. My good beha- 
viour had gained on the emperor. Gulliver. 4. To grow ri be 
advanced in intereſt or happineſs. 

Gaix, adj. [an old word, now obſolete) handy, ready, dex- 


terous. # 
Ga'txace ienage, Fr.] all tackle and inſtruments 
for bubandry re ami on by the fort of ſokemen and 
ns. ; 
G:'rxace {in law] 1. Land held of the meaner fort or villains. 
. nag Fg Laid nb mn | 
A'INER ain] one gains, or receives profit or advantage. 
| hypo ons Brat on nn ar pens oo lon 
thoſe of our own nation. Aduiſin. 


Ga'txexY, or Ga mu ſin old records] 1. or huſbandry. 
2. The profits ariſing — n way. 


advantageous. The 

luſcious ſome gainfu/ purchaſe. South. 2. Lucrative, pr 
ductire of money. — — h 2 
Ga'txXFULLY, adv. [of gainful] profifably, 


in uſe, is 


ing againſt; as gainſaying, which is or 
contradicting. Hanmer. It is but foolery; but it is ſuch a of gain- 
giving as would s trouble a woman. Shakeſpeare. 

Ga"txLEss, adj. [of gaiz] unprofitable, producing no advan- 


88 Ess [of gaink/% want of 
The parallel too in the gerz/:/ne/s as well as laboriouſneſs of the 
Decay of Piety. 


Ar, ade. [of pain, adj.) cl y, * ly. 
Mn OL IIS: ftp. omar 


To Ga1'xsiv, verb af. [xean- or 
gainf and /ay] 1. To 1 ict, to diſpute with. 
„ Eccher. 2. To deny any 
thing. 


Leſs impudence to gain/ay what they did, 

©; Than wo perform 2 Shakeſpeare. 3 

a1'NSAYER [of gainſay] an opponent, an ad in | 
Such as may fatisfy gainſayer;, Hooker. 

Ga1r'x$BOROUGH, or Ga'xEsBOROUGH, one of the moſt iſhi 
market towns of Lincolnſhire; it ſtands on the river Trent, whi 
brings up ſhips of good burden with the tide, tho' near forty miles, by 
water 


from the Humber. 2 —— and gives | 


title of earl to the noble family of 
 'GaaxsT, prep. for again, which ſee. 


To Gar'xsTaxp [of gain and fand] to withſtand, to refit, to 
pole. Gainfand the force of fo many defires. +1 IF 


enraged idney. 
Gar 'NSTANDIXG, gart. a7. [of gai of Sax.” 
gainſtand, of xean-rrandan, Sax. ] 


Gans > ſubſe. [of gai reſiſtance, oppoſition. 
— CY _ _ 


ſhowy, fine. Hide me from day's gairj Milton. 12 
vagantly gay, flighty. It and gairiſh. Scuth. 
tl fligh — 22 2 airiſh 
Gar'nizuxts [of grit] 1. Flaunting, — ſinery. 2. 


_ GxixFuLxEss [of gainful] profitableneſs, 
| Ga mares, — the ſame as milgiving, a giv * 


GAL 

n Without vanity or gairi/one/5 of ſpirit. 
Gar of zangan, Sax. to go, gat, Du.] 1. A particular motion 
ef the tad, aa 2 e 
which he preſerved in his geit and motion. Clarendon. 2. A way ; 2: 
r 3. March, walk. Scaice thy legs 

phold thy feeble gait. 218. 
Gai'rat [zexpeop, Sax. I the dog berry-tree. 
GaLacrti'Tes [yanazrira;, Of , gen. of yan, Gr. milk] 
ſtone fo called, becaulc it is as white as milk; alſo a fort 


earth called milk mar]. 


ö „ 522 Lat. of v, of vA. milk. 


and www, Gr. to 


GALACTO'PHMAGIST 


— i than others. Append. ad 
GaLacro'raont Daz, Lat. [i 


GaLacTtoeLtz'Tric F 
h, Gr. to fill] an aptitude to 
GaLa'cToss [yl re Gr. 
the milk in the breatts. 
A Lane, . a 8 
heel. $ "FRE 

Ga'LaxcaL, an Indian aromatic 
which there are two ſpecies. The 
inch or two long, of the thickneſs 


. (in cookery] a particular way of drefling a 

.eu. the ancient name of Amaſia, a province of Leſſer 
Ga'Laxy [yanatia, of v, Gr. milk] that hite, luminous 

SD WEED nem 

does not appear ; the milky way. 'Thoſe innumerable ſtars in the 

Garnanz'T 
of 


un, Lat. [with phyſicians} a medicinal compoſition = 


Gala num, 2 g 
called ferala —— 


CE 
Its 
i It is of a middle 


from the inciſion of a ferulaceous plant, 
ſometimes in 


| Garza [with phyſicians] a pain in the head, ſo called becauſe it 


takes in the whole head like an helmet. 


GaLzanco'ses, Lat. [of yams, weaſle, and ayzur, Gr. an elbow} 
who have ſhort arms. 
„Fr. g 
fails 


GaLEA'TED, adj. [galeatus, of galea, Lat. an helmet] 1 Wearin 
an helmet, — 72 helmet. A us copie 
2. (In botany) as a flower like a hel- 


GAT ga. 


Unuuemmummspen 
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—.— 


8 Pacing Gallery. | 
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GAL 
GLE, Lat. [with botaniſts] 's rue. | | 
GaLlt'va, a fort of oar in mines afords both ſilver and lead. 


Gatt'x1iCcaL, or Gar. x'x1c, of or pertaining to Galen the phyſi- 
2 as Galenic phyſic, that which is founded upon the practice of 
en 


Ga'tuzT, one who practiſes phyſic according ing to the principles of 

_ See 2 Meuicina. . 8 
ALEO'Nns, or GaLLiO'xs ons. Fr. galcond, vs, 8 

thoſe Spanith ſhips that are 12 82 in des Ka ald 
they are employed to any other part, they are not called by that 
name. 

GaLzo'yss, Lat. [of yawepy, Gr. with botaniſts] water betony 
or ſlinking dead —_ : 


GaLtri'CcUuLaTE F.owers [galerns, Lat. a hat; in botany] covered 
rg , 


— adj. [galericadatus, Lat.) having brims like a 
t. 


Gareis, a province of Spain, bounded on the north-weſt by 
the occan, on the eaſt by the provinces of Allurias and Leon, and on 


the ſouth by Portugal. 
province of Mexico, bounded by 


GaLic1a, is alſo the name of a 
New Mexico on the north, by the gulph of Mexico on the eaſt, 
Mexico proper on the ſouth, and by the Pacific Ocean and the 
9 — —— of Judea, of Turky 

A'LiLE, or GA'LiLER, once a province now 
in Afia. It was the ſcene of of our Saviour's miracles. 


many 
Ga'Ltun, or Ga"'Ltun, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb cheeſe- 
is bed-firaw. 


Tho! he before had gal and rage, 
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guilty, and he will be ſure to ſhew by tome means or other that he is 


tou 
take — that is ſaid as if deſignedly lævelld at them, when 
perhaps — * who is ſpe-king has nothing leſs in view. 
GaLL-Nut, a ſort of round nut or excreſcence that grows on a oak, 
uſed in making ink. See the 7th ſenſe of Gall. 
St. Galt, a town in Switzerland, five miles weft of the lake of 
Conſtance ; forming a republic of itſelf, but without any territory. Its 
legiſlative power is lodged in two councils. It is faid to contain 
10,000 inhabitants, all employed in the linen manufacture. 
GAL LA, Lat. the gall-nut, or oak-apple. | 
GaLLa Moſchote, Lat. [with ies] a certain fragment con- 
Ga"LLAxT, adj. [galant, Fr. galante, It. and Sp. from gala, Sp. 
fine dreſs] 1. Thee, ſpruce, gay, ſhowy, well Iredied, —— 
Neither gallant ſhips paſs thereby. J/aiah. 2. Courageous, 
brave, an. Made him ſeck his revenge in manner ga/lant 
enough. Jidney. 3. Fine, noble, ſpecious. How gallant how 
brave a thing it would be for his highneſs to make a journey into Spain. 
Clarendon. 4. Inclined to ip. In galant thought to | 
their painted wings. Thomſon. | 
GA'LLAxT, fubft. galant, Fr. galante: It. galar, Sp.] a beau, a 
y, ſprightly, — man. The gallunti and luſty youths of Na- 


nerally about 130 


Puateroem Gal Lx, 


GAL 


2 Kiolles. 2. One who careſſes women to debauch them. 
he had left the good man at home and brought away her gala. 
Addiſon. 3. One who courts a woman for marriage. In the two lr 
ter ſenſes it has commonly the accent on the 11ſt ſyilablc. 

4 Gaiiaxr Mar, one ſomewhat gayer, brighter, and more 2;ree- 


oy * thaa men in common are. 
A'LLANTLY, adv. [of ] 1. Gaily, ſplendidly. 2. Prave'y, 
nobly, generouſly. You = dealt fo gaiantly with us as we 


did with you. Sr. 

Ga"tLaxray [galanterie, Fr. | aq ng Sp. 1. Amorous in 
trigue, vicious love, deba: As if there were a certain poiut 
where gallantry ends and infancy begins. Swift. 2. Splend er of 
appearance, magnificence, glittering ſhow, finery. e the ict 
ſhine with — Waller. 4. Valour, bravery, noblenels, ge- 
neroſity. eminence of your condition, and the ga/lancry of vt 
— 1 4 A — - f gallant wen. HeQ«-, 

Fhobus, + Shekrſpecre. 5. Cour:- 
I oo 
The martial Moors in gallartry refin'd, 
Invent new arts to make their charmers kind. Glanville 
Ry 4 [galafſe, Fr.] a great double galley. Bacon uies it 
ALEAS. 


GaLlLEo'n Celia, Fr.] a ip with fou ſometimes fv 
decks, 1. rude rhe 4 


pantards. The Spanith gez. 
_ See Gal ro. e eee 
A*'LLEYHALPENS, a fort of coin brought into England by the Ge 
* merchants. , : * 
a'LLERY [gallerie, Fr. galleria, It. gaicria, Sp.] a fort of ba'- 
cony that ſurrounds a building. a 5 | 
GaLLt&r, a paſlage leading to ſeveral apartments in a great houſe 
Gaitery of Mise, a narrow under ground, leading ( 


wo J 
the mine that is carried on under any that is den gn to be bloc. 


up. | 

GatLznY for paſſing a Moat, is a covered walk made of fironz 
beams, and cover d over head with planks, and loaded with carth. 
'ewas formerly uſed for carrying the mine to the foot of the rampari 
ſometimes the is covered over with raw hides, to defend it 1trom 


the artificial fires of + The gallery ought to be very flrono, 
of double planks on that towards the flank, to make it mui!:cr- 
proof. It is made in the camp, and brought along the trenches in 


ieces, to be joined together in the foſs; it ought to be eight fo: 

Los. tae as wide ; the beams n — 

and two or three foot aſunder; the planks or boards nailed on encl 

fide, and filled with earth or planks in the middle ; the covering to rue 

with a ridge, ; may roll. Se pc VI, 69.6 
6 


fign to burn it, may roll off. See VIII. fig. 6. 
GaLLenY oy is a kind of balcony made upon the flern 
without board, in which there is a paſſage out of the captain's cabbiu, 


in a houſe, 


A'LLETYLE, /ubf. [I ſuppoſe this word has the ſame import with 
gallipot. Johnſon] Make a compound body of glaſs and gailetyle, Ha- 
con 


Gally [galere,; Fr. a, It. and Sp. zalfe, Port. derived. 
think, from gala. N which - ictured anci-ntiv 
on the prow; others from yamu'n;, Gr. the ſword-fiih ; others froin 
galleon, in Syriac men expoſed to the fea. From gaidy 
come galleaſ;, galleon, gallioet) 1. A ſhip that has both ſails and oar>, 
much in uſe in the Mediterranean, but found unable to endure the aꝑi- 
tation of the main ocean. It is a low built veſſel, that has both f.. 
and oars, and commonly carries two maſts, wiz. a main-maſt and a 
fore-maſt, that may be ſtruck or lowered at ure. Thev are ge- 
_ — and 18 feet — in the — 2. It 
is i as a place of toilſome miſery, becauſe crimi- 
nals are condemned to row — He would hs the uacs and 
» 0oxtD. | 


brain —_— > galley of ſtate commanded by the 
8. | 
ſecond galley of France, &c. commande 


GaLLey [with printers] a wooden frame into which the comgu. 
tor empties his compoſing-llick as often as it 6s filled. 
GaLlLEev-Mex, merchants at Genoa, which antiently arrived in 
Englard in g landing their goods at a key near the cuſton: 
houſe, thence called Galley-Key. 
_ GaLLEY-Slave, a perſon condemned to row in the galley. 

GaLLtY-Werm, an hairy inſect, whole legs on each fide reſemble 
the oars of a galley. | 

Condemnation to the GALLeys ſin France and in Turkey] a penalty 
impoſed on criminals and delinquents, whereby they are adjudg d 
ſerve the king or tate as ſlaves on board the galleys, either for their 
life-time, or for a limited time. Such auother treedoin as che Turk: 
galley flaves enjoy. Brambhall. 

GaLLia'mBic Verſes, verſes ſo named of the Gall, or pricfts of th: 
—.— of Cybele and Jambus, a verſe conſiſting of an anapa u- 24 
ul us. 


GaLL1a'rD, ſubſf. [gaillard, Fr. imagined to be derived from th 


1 


Gauliſh ard, geni Jobe; paghards, It.] a gay, brit: 
merry, j man, 2 — — in a galliard by himſ- li. 
Cleaveland 


GaLLran», a for of nimble dance, conſiſting of very different wo- 


tions and actions, ſometimes gliding ſmoothly, ſometimes caperirg. 


and ſometimes acroſs : in both ſenſes now obſolete. I hofe they derne 
too long galliards. Bacon. | 


* 1' & 


GAL 


Garza va, It. [in mufic books] the name of the tune that be 
longs to the dance called gailard, and 15 commoniy in tipic tne, of 
a britæ lively kun, foinciiing like a pgg- 

GA LL bie, muth, jocundneſe, gatety. 6 

G. Lic, or GA LENA N, wh. (Cu icane, It. Gallicans, It. Gall:- 
cane, Lat.] of or pertaining t France ur the French nation; as, the 
Galli church, Gaitic arme, and (lic faith. 

Anti- Grice xs, an attociated body fo called, from the main e 
and 4/ign of cir cities, Which are now of ſome years ſtanding ; 
and were Ori formed with intention to give the AL Au, with re- 
ference to the £2.00 18G POWER Of FaaxcE; as alſo to diſcourage the 
uſe ot her manut Ctures ; as well knowing that TRAD: is the very nerves 
and [ers of war. To which we may add, the encouragement they 
give to our own, by jremizms, which are annually given to thoſe ar- 
tal who can produce the J ſpeciuen. They lave fever-l ſocieties, 
with their reſpective officers, and prefidents ; ard one AND PRESI- 
pier, who is Choſe at their annual feait ; nor ſhould it be over look d, 
that they do allo engage to be matually affiſtent in their reſpective 
Ferret of buſinets to one another Upon the whole, whatever the 
world might think of this inſtitution in its Fri riſe, I believe Ly 
this time (he is well ſatisficd, the ſcheme was POLITICALLY GOOD; 
2nd theſe kingdoms would have been ſcarce threatened, as they now 
are, with an 1xva5108 from that quarter, had the AxT1-GALLICAaN 
 FRINCHPLES and rtr more generally prevail'd. 

GaliiciyxTRUM, Lat. [wich botaniſts} ſage of Rome. 

GalL;icia'sTa {with botaniſts} the herb yellow or white rattle. 

Ga'tiicizm {g4aliriiſme, Fr. gain, It.] a French idiom, or 
mode of ſpeaking after the manner of the French, ſuch as he fgure/ 
in controverſy, he Felt this conduct. he held the ſame language that 
another had gel before, with many other * to be found in 
Bolingbroke's works. In Erglith I Mould have ga/lici/ms avoided. 
Felton. | 

Gauitroatiins | of cle e wiſconium, Lat. Skinner; 7. e. 
ſtocking> of the Gallo vaicone:, or the French-vaſcones, a people of 
Gaſcoiny in France, who utcd them] a fort of wide breeches, large 
open hoſe. | ; 5 

My galiigaHunt, that have long withſtood 
"The winter's fury, and encroaching froſts, 
By time ſubdu d. Philips. 0 

Gatti rias, . [callmathias, Fr.] a dark, perplexed diſ- 
courſe, where teveral things are huddled together, fo as to make an 
inconceiy2!:\c jargon, nonlenſe, talk without _— 

Gatiinauerty (callimafres, Fr.) 1. An hotch-potch of feve- 
ral forts of meats dreſſed together; a haſh of ſeveral ſorts of broken 
meat, a medley. Farmer. They have made of our Engliſh 
tongue a gel mary, or hodge-pudge of wall other ſpeeches. Spen/er. 
Any in content or ridiculous medley in . An 

of painting, ard a mere gal:mauffry. Dryden. It is uſed by 
Lhakeſpe ire lud.crouilly of a woman. He loves thy gallimasſry 
friend. S r-. . . 

GatLto's, or GALLEON, a ip or galley, having 
four decks, and only uſing fails; in which the Spaniards, in war 
time, convey their bullion and plate from the Weſt-Indies. See 
GaLltoxs. | 

Ga'LL1oT [zalote, Fr. galectta, It. galedta, Sp.] a ſmall ſhip or 
galley, fit for the chaſe. Knolles uſes it. | 

Gail, is à little galley, or a fort of brigantine, built very ſlight, 
and fit for chaje. It carries but one maſt, and two or three pattere- 
roes : it can both (il and row, and has fixteen or twenty ſeats for the 
rower-, with one man to cach oar. All the ſeamen on board it are 
#lo ſoldiers, and cach has a muſket lying by him ready, when he 


quits his oar. 
Turky, ſituated at the en- 


Gai.L1'POLL, a port town of E 

trauce of the Propontis, or ſea of Marmora, 100 miles ſouth- 
well of Conſtantinople. | 

| ſo the name of a port-town in the kingdom of 
Naples, ſituated on the guiph of Otranto, about 23 miles weſt of 


GaLL1POLL is alſo 
that ity. 


GaiieoT, /ub/. [gfcye, Du. ſhining earth. Skinner. The 
tiue derivation is from gala, Sp. fincry ; fo that gale or gallypor 


— 
— 


zs a fine Sauna pot. Johnſen.) A pot p and „ common- 
ly nw medicines in apothecarics ſhops. The apothecary's galli- 
pats. Bacen. 


GatLocLa'ssEs, wild Iriſh ſoldiers, that fight on horſeback. See 
GallLOWGLASSES. - 2 
Ga'LLos geiz, a liquid meaſure, containing rts. 
Coal Lox * 3 272 + ſolid inches. Wiacheſter. 
meaſure contains 272 ſolid inches. | 
Garton wine-mealure] contains eight pints, or 231 ſolid inches. 
Guo ſcan, Fr. and Sp. 9. Gallica fimbria, a French lace] a 
ind ot narrow ribbon or tzpe of ſilk, a bone, or a cloſe lace made of 
J gd or ſilver. 4 F I derived * 
1G tr \ zaloper, Fr. 2aioffare, It. gainpear, Sp. deri | 
all the e:vmologitts after 8 | xaAzaCus, oy, perhaps it 
come from cant, ail, and feopen, Du. to run, that is to go on full 
2 Joatn/cn)} 1. Jo ride faßt, or with the ſu ifteſt pace of a horſe. 
e cad toward theta. Sine, 2. To move very faſt. duperſi- 
cial das he may collect in gat-oprag over it. Locke. 
| Ga'iioy Lc. Fr. S, It. galdpe, Sp.] the ſwifteſt | 
of a horſe, the notion ut a horſe when he runs at full ſpeed, in 
which making a kind ot a leap, he lifts both his forelegs very near at 
the ſame time; and white theſe are in the air, and juſt upon the 
point of touching the ground, he lifts both his bindings at 
once. Farrir's Di Aunary. b 
[ ſhould have thought, the aux is the tie kind of motion; 
and have bren told, taut it is diſtinguiſhable from the gallop, by this 
ciccumſtance, * 22 — four _ are of the ground at 
ancr, 28 4 s by meaſuring the quantity of | is gai 
any one angle! ftroke or — the — orig 
Ga'LLoyer [of gal 1. A horſe that galt. Mortimer. 2. A 
man that rides tat, or makes great haſte. 
G:Lo's'tts [galocler, Fr. galachas, Sp.] leather-caſes, a ſort of 
clog in be wern Oer ſhoes. | 


Lower Galloway. 


GAM 
[agzzlpan; Sax.) to fright, to te- if), ta 


The wrathful cies | 
Gallzw the very wand'rers of the dark. S] aksfpeare. 
GT., or Ga'LLows, at. It is uſed by fome in the tngular, 
by more in the plural only, or fometimcs it has another ptur..!, 
galicr ſos [galga, Goth. xaplap, xalza, or gealga. Sax. galtet, Dan. 
galge, Du. and Se. gaigen, Ger. which fore — from galaius ſrrca, 
Lat. others from ga/iz, Wel. power. But it is probably derived like 
gelloxw, to fright, from axalfan, Sax. the gallows being the genctal 


To Ga'tiow, verb a7. 
affright. 


object of legal terror. Job-/zn] 1. A frame of wood upon which r. 
letactors are hanged; it conſitts of a beam hid over two rofts. Goal- 


ers and gallon fes. Shakeſpeare. 2. A wreich that deſerves the gal. 
A ſhrewd unhappy galiows. Shakeſpeare. 3. A part of a printing I rei- 


It has no ſingular. 

Ga'tLoway [prob. of 2 Fr. a finall gallop] A horſe ro: 

more than fourteen hands high, much uſed in the norin, probabi, as 

coming originally” from ga/lavay, a ſhire in Scotland. Jab v. 
G«'LLOwar, a province of Scotland, which give: title of carl to x 

branch of the noble family of Stuart. It is divided into two di- 

ſtricts ; the weſtern, called Upper Galloway, being the lame dien 


Wigtonſhne ; and the caſlern, or ftewarty of Kucudbright, calle 
GarLoway, is alſo the name of the capital of a country c? the 


ſame name, in the province of Connaught in Ireland. | 
New GaLLowaY, a borough-town of Scotland, in the counts » 


Wigton, with which, and ſome other boroughs, it clatles. 

ALLOWGL a"S5ES, H. 1. It is worn then likewiſe of ſootmen 
under their ſhirts of mail, the which ſootmen call gal/>wgtafſes : ha 
which name doth diicover them a'fo to be ancient Engliſh, for pats 
glaw ſignifies an Engliſh fervitor, or yroman. And he being 1 
armed in a long ſhirt of mail, down to the calf of his leg, with a long 
broad ax in his hand, was then pedes grewis armature, and was, in- 
ſtead * the 4 that = weareth a corſlet, before the corſle: 
was uſed, or invented. Spc 2. Soldiers among the wild 
Irith, who ſerve on horſeback. _ | 


A puiſſant and mighty power 7 
Of galt ai — 4 kernes. Shakeſpeare, 
Ga'LLowsts, contrivances made of cloth, and hooks and eyes, 
worn over the ſhoulders by men to keep their breeches up. 
Ga"LLOWSFREzZ, @dj. {of gailars rer] exempt by deſtiny from 
Nun 4 8 free] exempt by deſtiny 


Ga'LLowTzEEZ [of gallow and tree) the gallows. From the gal- 
Ns ets 
ALLS, a d fruit like a nut, which on the gal!- 
tree. See GaLL. | | gal 
Ga'Lxes [in the Scotch law] any kind of fatisfa&ion for murder 
or manſlaughter. 
_ GaLne'va, a thick viſcous juice extraged from the priſily parts 


of animals, by boiling to a jelly. 
— Gau, or Ga'uuor, the firſt or graveſt note in the modern 


Gau DOE [of It.] a ſort of leather- caſes for the legs. 
to a horſe- to preſerve the legs from dirt in riding; ſpat- 
terdaſhes, boots worn on the legs above the ſhoe. I he petufogyer 
ambles to her in his gambadoes. Dennis. 
Gaunpa'ces, Ga'uBaDs, or G:mBa'bo [gemaches, Fr.] gamba- 


does, {| See GAMBADOES. 

GamBa'Look, a fort of riding- worn in the eaſtern parts. 

GamBE'r1a, or GA un⁰E; [old writ.] a fort of military boot or 
defence for the legs. | 

Gaunezo'x, a kind of coat or doublet of canvas. anciently worn 
by military men under their cuiraſs, to make it fit caſy, and hinder it 
from hurting the body. | 

Gun, a great river of Africa, ſaid to be navigable for loops 
600 miles; its courſe is nearly from eaſt to weſt, emptying itſelf in- 
to the Atlantic Ocean. | | 
Causa, gamboge. | N 

Ga'use (in heraldry} a leg, for janbe. Fr. 

Ga'msLEtr [a cant word, 1 ſuppoſe, for game or gemefter. Jol n- 
ſen] a knave, whoſe practice is to invite the unwary to game and cheat 


Gun, alf. a concreted vegetable juice, partly of a gummy, 
partly of a 14 nature. It is heavy, of a bright yellow colour, 
and ſcarce any ſmell. It is brought from America, and many parts 
of the Eaft-Indies, particularly Cambaia or Cambogia, wheuce it 
has its name. It was not known in Europe till 1603, and ſoon at- 
ter got into uſe as a purgative medicine, but the roughneſs of its ope- 
ration rendering it leſs eſteemed as ſuch, it got into uic in painting, 
where it yet retains its credit. Hz. 

To Ga unOl, werb ad. [gambader, gambiller, Fr. gambettavre, It.] 
1. To dance, frip, or frif:, to ſhew tricks by tumtling, aud fuck 
like exerciſes, wantonly. Hep 

Bears, tygers, ounces, pards, 


Gambol'd before them. Milton. 
2. To , to ſtart. | 5 
the matter will record, which madneſs 
Would gate from. Shakeſpeare. 


Ga'mnoL [gambade, Fr. gambetts, It.] 1. A ſkip, a leap for jov. 
Playing a thouſand pretty gambols. L EHrange. 2. Games or tum 
bling tricks played with the legs, certain iports uſed about Chriltus 
time, a frolic, * — 

Who did ever is gambol. 
Wich ſuch — rambles. FHudibras., © , 

Ga'vBrEL [gamba, gambarella, It.] the leg of a hurſe. The t:n- 
don lying on a horie's gambre/. Grew. | 

To Gauz [xzamepian, zamean, or zamian. Sax. Caſaubon de- 
rives it of yay, Gr. to join in matrimony, all games and contentions 


being by pairs, or matches] to play at any ſport, to play wantonly 
and extravagantly for money. Gaming leaves no fatitacuun behind 

it. Locke. ; 
Gam [gaming and gamene, Sax gaman, 2 jel. Iland.] — 
Plag, 


GAN 


play, ſport, or divertiſement of any kind. 2. Jeſt, oppoſed to earneſt. 
or tertouinets. "T'wixt earneſt and "twixt game. Spenſer. 3. Iuſo- 
lent merti nent. Or make a game of my calamitie;. Milten. 4. A 
ſingle match at play: 8 Advantage in play. And play the game 
into eacn achers . ryden. 6. Scheine puriucd, meaſures con- 
certed. The pretint game of that crown. Temple. 7. Field ſports, 
as tte Chace, takcorry. Sporumen that were abroad upon game. 
L'F;:range. 8. Animals puriued in the fields. And thus, by a 
molt beautiful metaphor, it is applied to the dean ber, by one of our 


ts. 
Oy A ſhort ilfe his imagin'd feaſt, 
Hiuszrr the Gamt, himſelf the faxghter'd beaſt. 
Table of Cxurs. 


. All forts of beaſts for hunting, and fowl for ſhooting. A variety 
4 game ſpring ns up before — * 10. Solemn — exhibited 
as 1 les : entertain the The games are done. Shakeſpeare. 
Beticr play at (mall Gaus than land out. | 
Lat. Aulcedus ſit. gut cithareedus efje non poſit. Ger. Aer kein 
dartkenſchlager = kan, der _ ein pfeiffer. (He that can't play 
| the harp, im play ipe.) That is, let every man 
22 he — tho Re — 8 than do — 
Ga'mzcocx [of game and cot] cocks bred to fight. As fiercely 
as two — F _ f . hich gh. 
Gau ame and egg] eggs from whic ing cocks are 
bred. Thus boys — game eggs under birds of —_ Mo 
Ga'mEkEtPar [of game and keeper] one who looks after game, 
and fees that it is not unlawfully deſtroyed. | | 
Gurs, a. [of xamian and rom, Sax. ] full of play, wanton, 
frolickiome. gay, iportive. Geron, tho old, yet gamc/ome. Sidney. 


Ga'MESOMELY, ai. [of gameſome] wantonly, frolickſomely, mer- 


rilv. 
Ga'ur:ouxrss [of game/ome ; of zaman, rom, and nere. Sax.] 
wantonne{:, frolickſo _ 4a 1 | 

Ga'mtsTEr [gameyrne, 1. at games, one 
that is — addicted to play. A common gamefler. Addiſon. 
2. One that is engaged at play. That a game/ter ſeeth always more 
than a looker on. Hacon. 3. A merry, frolickiome perſon. You're 
a merry gamefier. Shake/peare. 4. A proſtitute, a common woman. 
A common gameſtey to the camp. Shakeſpeare. | 

Ga'mixc [in ſculpture and painting] is repreſented by a woman 
fitting at a gaming table, and ſweeping money into a _— of holes, 
through which ic immediately falls out again. By her 


and with her right foot exdeavoaring to 
Ga'umen bs wry good, and 
of and mere, Fr. 


women. 7 


of jambor, Fr. rr 
end of a flitch ; as, a gen 
2. A kind of play with dice. The ſounding 


in cookery] a diſh made of thin ſlices of gam- 


— 
„Fr. game, It.] the firſt note in the ſcale 
© iſe, o teach you —_— 


; Gr. crooked] the jav 
— Spenſer uſes it. 8 


Gancu ancio, Ie. 4 hook, ganche, Fr.] | a ſort of puniſhment 
wi throwing a malefactor from a high place, 
. avg 


To Gaxcn, werb af. or To Gavncn [garciare, It.] to execute, 
by drop] 
ailudes in his P 

— | lafiantur in un Muſz Anglican. 
7.71 in AJ. n 
Ga'xvtr [ zandpa, Sax.] the male of the gooſe. 
Ga'xeT [canet, Fr.] a wild duck. | 
of perſons that go or 


GaxG e, Sax. a walk] a company 
herd r fy uct Ae 


abhorrence ; as, a ſhip's gang, a preſs gang, a gang of porters, a 
1 Sys | 
0 


Gan [ zangan, Sax. gangen. Du. n 
* — au, and in Sead. 


walk ; an old word now obſolete, except 

Your flaunting beaus gang with their breaſts - Arbuthnot. 
GA'NGAMON [yayyajpo, Gr. a fiſhing net] the omentum or caul, 

ſo called from its various intertexture of veins and arteries, reſembling 


a net. 

Brune adds, „that by others, a yLEXTs of nerves, which is per- 
ceived round about the navel, is called gangaman.” And Hesycuvs, 
in his lexicon, defines the gangame, pc or that part 
of the hypechondria, which is round about the navel. 

Gance-Fizver [of gang, Sax. and flexr, Fr.] a flower that ſlou- 
rites in gang-weck. 

Ga'xcron, t. Fr. a fort of flower. 

Gaxc1a'Tores {in the practick of Scotland] officers whoſe buſi- 
| nets is to examine meaſures, weights, Oc. 

Sr Lr [yzy73pmMw, Gr.] 3 ſmall, hard, kuotty tumour, form- 
ed on the nervous and tendinous parts, without any diſcolouring of 
the ſkin, or ſenſe of pain. 

Casr ELI. KESOVAT. Calls it, © a knotty and renitent contraction 
of a nerve, c. but clear of pain.” Gor us adds, that it frequent- 
— — in the Hand and ſeet; and Foreſtus, lib. 26. obſerv. 8. 
noticed one 


upon the penis. ä 
Ga'xcreL {of gangene, a goer, and ellen, Sax. ſtrong, 9. d. a 
ſiout walker] 2 tall, ill ſhapen fellow or woman. 


To Ua'NGRENE, verb neut. ¶ſe gangrener, Fr. incangrerar, It. gow 
r.] 


ar, Sp. gangrænum corripere, Lat. of yayſg®- inde yayſeaurs, 
to contra a cadaverous corruption, attended with a ſtench, blackneſs, 
and mortiſication, to become mortined. They are apt to gavgrexe. 
i! enam. 
lo Ga'xcretxs, werb 44. 
with cold. Sac 
N? 45 


io corrupt to mortification. Cangrened 


A — To chis practice Smith 


GAR 


A8 ert'xs [gangrena, Sp. of Lat. yayſpanc, Gr. ene, Fr. 
garg rena. it.] a floppage of 2 tollowed by .. a. 
morc:fication in its firſt beginning. i 

Bruno defines it, [xcipiens mortifieatio, and adds, that when the 
part is d dead, it is called a Phaceles, or fiteratio, que cl gar.- 
gren * terminus. But ſee SyyacEius. . 

A NGRXEKOUS, adj. [of mortiſied, : zetO- 
ng J. (of gangrene] producing or beto 

Gaxcs [with ſeamen] are the ſeveral companies be!onging to 2 
ſhip, and employed in executing their ſeveral watches, works, .. as 

5 wo Hang, __ FE 

Ax G- a ſhi ſeveral wa ' 
partof 19 the gh. © ways or paſſages from one 

ax G- cet [ qangan peoc, Sax. ] i. . walking weck: tion. 
week, — s arc made to lui{trate he — of ra- 
riſhes. 0. 


Ga"xTLET, or Ga'uxTLET [panteict, Fr.] a fort of g! "I 
mour for the hand or arm, 8 of iron. 4 Joes 

GaxTLET {with furgeons] a fort of bandage for the hand. 

GanxTLer, GaxTtLoP:, or GaxTLOPE (gartier is only corrupted 
from gantelope, of grant, all, and toopen, Du. to run] a' punickmen: 2 
mong ſoldiers. in which the criminal running between the ranics, te- 
ceines on his back a laſh from each man, with a green rod. To rea 
the gantlet, Dryden. 

To run the Ganter, to undergo that punithment. 

GNA, ſubſe. [gan/a, Sp. a goole} a kind of wid gooſe, by a 
flack of which a virtuoſo was fabled to be carried to the lunar u oel 

They are but idle dreams and fancies, 

5 That ſavour ſtrongly of the ganza's. Hudibras. | 

Gar [gayel, O. Fr. geol, Wel. geole, Fr.] a piiton. It is always 
pronounced, and too often written j-:7/, and ſometi:nes gad. | 

Ga'oier [of gas] the keeper of a giv), a priſon keeper. 

Gan- Deli cry, is the clearing of a priſon of prifoners, by a jn.- 
cial condemnation or acquittal of ſuch as have been confined there: 
A __ geol-delivery of ſouls not tor punithment. Soxth. 

zr [of zeapan, Sax. to gape, Gaab, Su.] 1. An open or brol. en 
place in a hedge. To mend gaps. Mortimer. 2. A breach in gene 
ral. The opening of that gap, not into the kingdom of Hung: / 
only, but to all that fide of Chriſlendom. Kallen. 3. Any paſlagc. 
Stands in the gap, and heads for more preferment. Shatrſprare. 4 
An avenue, an open way. Now fuch a g of miſchict lie: op «1, 
thereby, that I could wiſh it were well fiopt. Sehr. 5. A hole. 
a deficiency. Nor is it any botch or gap at ail m the works of 
nature. More. 6. Any interſtice, a vacuity. A third can fill the gp 
with laughing. Su. 7. An opeuing of the mouth in ſpeech du- 
ring the pronunciation of two ſucceiive vowels. The hiatus or g 
between two words is cauſed by two vowels opening on each other. 
Pope. 8. To ſtop a gap is to eſcape by ſome mean ik : alluding to 
hedges mended with dead buſhes till the quickſets will grow. Sa. 
a'P-TOOTHED, . [of gapand tear] having interſlices be:ween 
the teeth. The broad-ſpeaking gap-trorbed wite of Bath. Dryden. 

Gay {in phy] a city and biſhop's ſce of Dauphine, in France, 
18 miles weſt of Embrun. 


To Garg, verb nent. [xeopan, or xeapan, Sax. gapen, Du. and L. 
Ger. gaps, Su.] 1. To open the mouth, to yawn. 2. To open the 
mouth for food as a young bird. 3. To deſire earneſtly, to crave ; 
with for. Thou who gap for my ellate, draw near. H. 2 
With after. Gaping after court favour. L Hfrange. 5. With u. 
Many have gap d at the church revenues. Sonth. 6. To open in fi- 
ſures or holes. The great horſe-muſſel with the fine ſhell doth gage 
and ſhut. Spenſer. 7. To open with a breach. When the veſſel are 
open, and gape by a wound. Arbus hist. &. To open, to have an 
hiatus. One vowel gaping on another for want of a cæſura. Dr 


9. To make a noiſe with open throat. I hat noiſy, nauſeous, geg 


fool is he. Roſcommon. 10. To ſtare with hope or expectation. 

Others will gaze anticipate 

The cabinet ueſigns of ſtate. Hvdilrat. 
11. To ſtare with wonder. A very montter in a Bartholomew f. ir for 
the mob to gape at. Dhden. 12. To ſtare irreverently They hive 
ga d upon me with their mouth. 7:4. | 
Vou ma car leng enough cer a bird fall in your mouvch 

bye that GayETH unul he be fed, | 
| Aell may be car until be 1s dead. | 
That is, a man is not fo entirely to depend upon p:ovidence, as not 
to uſe the ordinary means, and his utmoſt endeavours, to gain a livc!:- 
hood, and obtain all his ends in a lau ful and —— manner 
Ga'rer [of 1. One who gapes or opens his mouth. 2, Qi 2 

who ſtares — 3. One —— or craves. Every gaper . 


mouth. Carew 
SGarixc is catching. 
The Fr. ſay; Us bon bailicur en fait bailler deux. (One good gaper 
will make two follow him.] It nught as well kave been ſaid twenty, 


for it affeRts the whole company. 


Ga'rinc, part. ad. of t2 gape [zapeunx, Sax. ] opening wide 

Gayx-S-ed, one ſtaring, gaping, loitering, idling in going on an 
errand. A cant word. | 

Gar, in Sax. ſignifies a weapon; ſo Edgar is a happy weapon, 
Ethelgar a noble weapon. Gi Camden. | 

To Gar, verb af. [grira, Iſland.] to cauſe, to make. Obſolce. 
It is ſtill in uſe in Scotland. What gar the greet. Sper er. 

GaRanTRO'NiUM-Marmer, a fort of marble ſtone of a gold colc ur, 
and a purple ground, with lines reſembling Arabic letters. 

Gau [prob. of ze ani an, Sax. to trim up, or farbe, O Fr.] 1. Ex- 
terior appearance. | 8 
— the garb 

Quite from his nature. Shat-ſpeare. 
2. Attire, dreſs, cloaths. The garb and habit of a profeTor of Pby- 
fic. L'Ffirange. 3. Faſhion of dreſs. 
orace's wit and Virgil's ſtate, 
He did not fteal but emulate, 
And when he would like them appear, 
Their garb but not their clothe: 0:4 wit. Dent 


4 


C. 2 


GAR 


Grin [ f{ qr] a harp and paignant taſte. , 

Ganpa Aut in od recurds} a ſheaf of 24 arrows. 

Gannans [prcb. of gartclare, It. or of garbler, O. Fr. or cid. 

Fr. to cleanſe dug. gorbicar, 4 T his etymoloyy is very doubtful. 
Flr fon] the ertrails, Sc. or of cattle, that part of the inwards 
which is ſeparated ud thrown away. Your confcllor, that parcel of 
guts and g. re. Der. : 

Garvt [in hera'w:3] a ſheaf (of zarle, Fr. a ſheaf of any kind of 
grain.) Ihe garbe repreſents Summer, as the bunch of grapes does 
— ; flou eto the Spring, and a tree withered and without leaves, 

inter. 

Ga'RBEL, a plank next the keel of a ſhip, called alſo a garboard. 

Ga'rbivGE, /. corrupted for garbage. Mortimer. 

Gansu, . corrupted for garbage. Mortimer. 

To Gat uit, verb act. ¶ garbellare, It] to fift, to part, to ſeparate 
the good from the bad. Had our author ict down this command with- 
out garbling, a> God gave it. Locke. 

Galant {of gorble] one who garbles or ſeparates one part from 
another. "The projectors, or atleaſt the garbiers. Su igt 

(G3a"kBLtR of Sies, an othcer of the city of London who was im- 
powered to enter into any or warchoulic to view and fearch drugs, 
| ſpices, &c. and to gat ble or cleanſe them. 

Gabs, the duft, filth, &c. teparated by garbling. 

5 Ga'xBiixG [part. act. of to garble) cleaniing of ſpices from drofs, 
Fc. x 

Ga'rBLIXG of Bow-States [in old ſtatutes] the ſorting or culling 
out the good from the bad. | 

Ga'xroarv Plark [of a ſhip] the firſt plank of a ſhip, faſtened to 
her keel on the outhde. | | 

GarpoarD Steele, is the firſt ſeam in a ſhip next to her keel. 

Gan {of yarboirl, O. Fr. garbrgito, It.] trouble, diſturbance, 

uproar, diſorder. Hanmer. What garboils the awak'd. Shakeſpeare. 

'  GarCctx, or Ga'kc10 {in old records] a poor ſervile lad, a boy- 
ſervant. | 

Garco's, Fr. a boy or male child any time before marriage. 

Gard garde. Fr. gaardie, It. guarda, Sp. and Port.] protection or 
defence. Sce Gui ny, 


Gazp [ina law ſenſe] guardianſtip or management of chiidren 


under age, or of idiots. | 

Writ of Gard, a writ in relation to guardianſhip. | 

Gaxn-da-Cord, or Gann Ct, that which itops the ſuzee of a 
walch when wound up, called alſo the guard cock | 

Garp-Manger, Fr. a fiore-houic for viftuals. 

Ga'rvaxT, Fr. {in heraldry j denotes any beaſt ful! fac'd, looking 
right forward. 

Garv- Role, Fr. a ward-robe or place to keep clothes in. 

Ga'zvex { gardel, Biit jardin, Fr. and Sp. jerdim. Port. giardizo, 
Tt. garten, Ger. gaard, Dan. all of gerd or gacrb, of the verb gaerda, 
Celt. to inclote} 1. A plot of ground incloſed and cultivated with ex- 
traordinary care, furnithed with plants, flowers or fruit, for food, or 
laid out for pleaſure. 2. A place particularly fruitful or delightful. 

Fruitful Lombardy, _ 
Ihe pleaſant garden of great Italy. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Garden is often uſed jn compoſition. to denote belonging to a garden. 

To GarDes, verb next. from the ſubſt.] to lay out gardens, to 
cultivate a garden. Men come to build ſtately ſooner than to garden 
finely. bacon. 

To GC Hare [in falconry] is to put her on a turfof graſs 
to chear her ; alſo to give her an airing, or to let her fly at large. 

Ga'tbexeR ¶jardinier, Fr. giardimero, It. gardinciro, Port. gaert- 
net. Ger.} a way + + yr, * _ _ a *** 

Ga ebENiNd, us. [ot gar e act of planning out or cultivati 
gardens. My compoſitions in gardening are after the Pindaric manner. 
Al jon. | 

Ganrvexuor'ty, /ubft. [of garden and men] mould fit for a gar- 
den. Mortimer uies it. 5 

GarDExTi LLAGE [of garden and tillage] tillage uſed in culti- 
rating gardens. Mortimer uſes it. | 

Gaxvexwars [of garden and ware] the produce of gardens. 
Mortimer ules it. | 

Ga'rvian. Sce Gva'rDIAN. | 

Ga'rpiancnie, for Gua'aDiaxs41P, the office of a 

Gaxr, a fort of coarſe wool, ſuch as grows about the 
ſheep. | 


ſhanks of 


GarGa'sTVa [of gargantua, Sp.] the name of an imaginary great 


giant or monſter, a bug bcar. | 
Ganrakros [yaya;eer, Gr.) the cover of the wind-pipe. 


10 Gi kGARIZE, <6 adi. {pargarizare, Lat. gargarifer, Fr. 


garigz are, It. gargari aur, Sp. vafyaf &, Gr.] to to or 
wa, ſpoken of the ttiroat or mouth, with medicated hquors. Bacon 
Vies 1: | 

Ga'ncartsu [gargariime, Fr. gargari/mo, It. and Sp. ari/mus, 
Lax. TTA, Gr. ] 4 liquid medicine to waſh or throat 


or moutz. 
Query, If Hirrockatks de Natura Of, p 279. does not uſe this 
term {pargar;ym} to expreſs a more than ordinary /ecretion from the 
lauds nd veiicls belonging to the mouth ? and by what Plutarch ſays 
"de Cean:tate tat ud. p. 125} it thould ſeem to expreſs a /iguid applica- 
tien to OTHER parts, beudes the mouth and fuuces, APPENDIX AD 
Tresaur. H. dr uA, SCAPULEF, CONSTANTIN, Ec. 
GET, a diſlemper in cattle, cauſing their eyes and lips to 


ſwell. The garget appears in the bead, maw, or in the hinder parts. 


Mortimer. 
Gai, a dlſtemper in geeſe. 


Garc!'tios [a hunting term] the principal part of the heart of 


a deer. 

To Ga'rGLE, S at. {gargarizo, Lat. gargogliare, It. gargouil- 
„, O. Fr. gorgeten, Du. gurgeln, of gurgel, —— throat. 1. To 
wth the mouth and throat, by gargling the liquor to and fro in the 
mouth, without ſwallowing it. 2. 10 warble, to play in the throat. 


Thoſe which only warble long, 
And garg/e in their throats a ſong. I aller. 


GAR 


Ga"rcir, A. ſeargexille, Fr. the ſpout of a gutter, gurget, ( 
ard 'tcut. gorge, Du. argul:a, Lat.] 1. The — of the tow, 
2. A waſh for the mouth or throat. Wiſeman. 

Ga'rG1.108, /utft an exiucation of nervous juice, from a bruiſe o- 
— which * immoreable tumor. Yaincy. 

a 'RGOL, H. a diftemper in hogs. The ſigns of the garge/ in h 
are hanging down of the head, — « , — end fob - 7 4 
pn * 1 

ans [of zerpian, Sax. to make preparation] gau dy, 
ouſly ap parelled. See Gan isU. 128 

Ga'n1SHLY, gayly, gawdily. 


4 gayneis, glaringneſs, gorgeouſneſs in attire, ſhowi- 


Ga'tLaxp [garlande, Fr. ghirlanda, It. guirnalda, Sp.] a coronet 
or ornament 1 — made tor the Rod > wa + LL or 


flowers 
rope wound up about the head of 


gorge- 


Gaztaxp [of a ſhip] a collar of 
2 main maſt, to keep the ſhrouds from galling. 

Ga'rLIC [apleac, of zan, Sax. a lance, and ert, the leek that 
ſhoots up in ades] a t. It has a bulbous root, conſiſting of 
many imall tubercles included in its coats. The leaves are plai 
The flowers coafiſt of fix leaves, and are ſucceeded by a ſubrotund 
fruit. Miller. Garlic is of an extremely ſtrong ſmell, and of an acrid 
and pungent taſte. It is an extremely active and penetrating medicine, 
as may eee 
which will in a very little time give a g ſmell to the breath. 
Bruized and laid on any tender part of the ſkin, it corrodes it and 
— r 
not on 1—ꝙ— is way, but aſſiſts digeſtion, and ſtrengthens 
0 e al. n oy 

Wilt GarLic, fubf. a plant that agrees in every reſpect with th 
garlic, Kenpo med png cyt and the — 
produced in an umbel. Miller. 

GaRLiC-Ea'TER [of garkc and eater] a mean fellow. The breath 


of gariic-eaters. 

UGARLIC-PEA'RTREE, a which hath an anomalous flower, cor - 
fiſting of four petals, which ſtand ereft. The pointal becomes a glo- 
bular fleſhy fruit. The tree is pretty common in Jamaica, and ſeveral 
other of the warmer parts of America, where it uſually riſes to the 
height of thirty or ſorty feet, and ſpreads into many branches. The 
fruit is about the ſize of a tennis ball, which when ripe has a rough 
browniſh rind, and a ſweet pulp, ſomewhat like ſome of the 

pears, but has a ſcent of garlic. Miller. 

2 [guarniment, O. = of garnir, Fr. to garnith or adorn, 

d. garniſhment or geraitare, Fr.] any veſtment or wearing apparei 
by which the body i covered, ks | 

A'RNER [granarium, Lat. grenier, Fr. granajc, It. prantve, Sy 

a ſtorchouſe for corn, a „ in which threſhed — "4, 

To Ga'uxRx, verb att. [from the ſubſt.] to ſlore up, as in gar- 
ners. There where I have garzer'd up my heart. Shakeſpeare. 

GarxtsTu'ra [in ancient writings] furniture or implements of 
war. 

Ga'zxeT [of garnata, Sp. garnato, It, granatzs, low Lat.] a gar - 
nate ſtone, a fort of carbuncle, fo called from its red colour, lu. r 


of the feed of a pomegranate. The garnet is a of a middle de- 
| tr nga ů —— i 1 __ Its 
urfaces are not ſo ſmooth as of a ruby, and its colour is ever of a 
ſtrong red, with a plain admixture of bluiſh. It always wants much 
of the brightneſs 1 | 

Ganxlane'xTu [in old records] any manner of garniſhing or 
trimming of clothes, &c. | 


To Galaxis, verb act. [of geanpian, Sax. to prepare, or — b 
Fr. gaarnire, It. guarnectr, Sp.] to adorn, ſet off or trim, to furniſh 
with ges. A terreſtrial garden garnifced with 
_ N. 71 ] 3 _ with ſome- 

- ; Ger his lamb with ſpitchcock'd cel. 
King 3- To fit with ferters. 

A'Rx1SH, ſabft. [from the verb] 1. Ornament, embelliſhment. 
eg:! and that for uſe. Prior. 2. Things laid round a diſh. 


. (1 fetters. 
, „ aa the hh | 


ARNISH, 


entrance into priſon, carceraria, Lat. 
Garx15nee” [in the court of Guild-hall] the party in whoſe hands 
the money of another perſon is attach'd. ES 


Ga'ax15HeR [of garnifb] he that adorns or ſets off. | 

Ga'rniSHwExT [of garni] 1. Ornament, embelliſhment. With 
out any garni/oment of iculpture. Watton. 2. [In law] a warning or 
notice given to one for his appearance, for the better furniſhing of the 
cauſe and court. 

Ga'nxrruat, Fr. [of gernir, Fr.] furniture of a chaniber or dwel- 
ling-houſe, trimming of garments, c. ornament. I he garriture of 


their knees. Gov. of the Tongue. 


Ga'rovus, ag. 


garous excretion. 


arum, Lat.) reſembling pickle made of 6ſh. A 
redn. 

GaARKRAx, Ja [an Erſe word importing tae fame as gelding. 
The word is ſtill retain'd in Scotland} a imall horte. A highlard 
horſe which when brought into the north of England takes the name vi 
galloway. Sevift. 

Gaar [of garite, O. Fr. a turret, or of galetas or grenier, M. Fr. 
in the ſame ſignification] 1. The uppermoſt floor in a houſe. 2. Rot- 


ten wood. l he colour of the ſhining part of rotten wood by day-light 
is in ſome pieces white and ſome pieccs inclining to red, which they 


call the white and red garret. Bacen. 
GaRRETE ER, one who lives in a garret or upper room of a houſe. 
Ga'rris0n [garnijon, Fr. guarnigione, It. guarnic:on, Sp.] 1. A 
place of defence, into which ſoldiers are put. 
Whom the old Roman wall fo ill confin'd, 
With a new chain of garriſem you bind. Wally. 
2. A body of forces diſpoſed in a fortreſs, mamas Dat ap one- 
my, or to keep the inhabitants in ſubjeQtion, or to be ſubſiſted during 
the ſcaſon. Thou art no ſoldier fit for Cupid's garri/on. Sidney. 3. 
The ſtate of being placed in a fortification for its deferce. Some of 
them that are laid in garriſons. Spenſer. 


OE 
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GAS 
To Gan [from the noun; mettre en garriſon, Fr.] 1. To tur- 


nh a garriſon with ſoldiers. 2. To ſecure by fon tiſied places. 
Dis has frome join, 


or garrality. Ray. 
Ga'tzruLous [garrulo, It. garruloſus, Lat.] full of talk, always 
Old age looks out, 
And recounts the feats of youth. Thomſon 


Garsu'une {inold records] a fine or amerciament. It is much uſed 
in Scotland, where it is cuſtomary with the tenants under their lords 
and lairds, upon the expiration of their leafes, to pay down a ſum of 
money before they can be renewed. 


Ga'rTER [ jarretieve, Fr. jarateira, Port.] 1. A for the 
leg, being a ſtring or ribbon to hold up the ing. 2. Ihe mark 
of the ganer, the highet onde of Engl kni = 
George, my garter. heſpeare. 3. i ing at arms. 
The moſt order of the 833 a mili 5 of knight- 
hood, was inſtituted in the year 1350, by king Edward III. as 
ſome ſay, on account of his many viQories, icularly one, 
that over the French at Creſſy, wherein, it is ſaid, king's garter 


was uſed for the fignal. others ſay, on the following account; 
that the king dancing one night with his queen and other ladies, took 

up a garter, which one of them had dropt ; whereat ſome of the lords 
ind faid, that he would make that garter of high 
reputation ; the order of the Blue Garter, with 
this Honi ſait qui mal y penſe, i. e. Evil to him that evil thinks. 
r believed to have been the 
ground of the inſtitution of this of knighthood, tho our belt an 
tiquaries think the former. However, both theſe motives might con- 
Cur to the ſame end ; and it has ever fince been eſteemed a great addi- 
tion of honour beſtow'd on the nobleſt of the Engliſh nation, 
and many foreign princes have thought themſelves honoured in being 
2dmitted into it. number of the knights is 26, including the 
king, who is the ſovereign or chief of the order, and that is one ng 
that enhances the value of it, that never any more are admitted, 
whereas all, or moſt other orders, have been ſo frcely beſtowed, that 
they have loi their eſteem by it. = famous warrior, * 
Cappadocia, is made the patron is order ; and every knight of it 
is to wear a blue ribbon acroſs his left ſhoulder, and, as his — a 
gold collar, and the image of St. | 
a dragon, with his ſpear ready to pierce him, the whole ed with 
precious ſtones appendant to a blue ribbon about their necks; becauſe 
ö e eee 


country. | 
They are alſo obliged to wear a garter on the left leg, ſet with 
and precious ſtones, having this motto, Hor: foit gui mal y penſe, 
i. e. Evil to bim that evil thinks ; without which two ornaments th 
are never to appear abroad; and alſo king Charles the lil ordain 
that every knight ſhould always wear a ſtar of filver, embroidered on 
his coat or with the eſcutcheon of St. George within the garter, 
in the centre of it. See St. This order is a college or cor- 
poration, having a and ſeal ; their officers are a prelate, 
chancellor, regiiter, king at arms, and uſher of the black z they 
„ ͤ 
twenty or ights. of the order is 
n 
1 r 
the chief of the three kin 


ARTER Ain at Arms, at arms, 

hes. mad matDG; Norroy ; alſo a bend in 

ToGarTEn, verb ad. [from the noun; attacher les jarretieres, Fr.] 
to tie or bind with a garter. 


Gaar, . N. C. [xeand, Sax.] a yard or backſide. 
Garn, ah. [as if girth, from gira] the bulk of the body mea- 
ſured by the girdle. 
Fi GarTH, a wear or dam in a river for catching of fiſh. 
Ga'aTHMar, the owner of an open wear, where fiſh are kept. 
Garrorny'LLUM, Lat. [ru xzapuer Quan, Gr. 7. e. the leaf of a 


nut] the glove-gilliflower. 


Gas [a word invented by the chemiſts] ing to Van Hel- 
mont, a ſpirit not being coa or the moſt ſubtile and 


volatile parts of any thing; but he 
and very unintelligibly and inconſiſtently. 
Gascona'pt, à boaſting or vaunting of ſomething very improbable; 
ſo termed from the Gaſcoons, a people of Gaſcony in France, ſaid to 
de much addicted to ing and ontade. Swift uſes it. 
To Gascona'be, neut. [from the ſubſt. faire des geſcounades, 
my to boaſt, brag, vaunt, &c. 
asco'yNn3, the inward parts of a horſe's thighs, commencing 
from the ſtifle, and reaching to the ply or bending of the ham. 
Ga'sE Houxd [agaſeus, Lat] a dog that hunts by ſight, ſo as to 
make excellent ſport with the fox and hare. Sec Gaztnounv. 
To Gasn, verb act. ¶ bacher, Fr. to cut. Skinner] to cut 228 
22 a gaping wound. Grievoully gajbed or gored to 


Gasn {from the verb] 1. A deep cut or wide wound. Newton 
gave him ſuch a ga on leg. Hajzward. 2. The mark of a 
wound. This ſeems to be improper. 1 now bear in my body many 
a black and blue ga and ſcar. Arbuthnor. 51 

Ga'sx1N8, /ub/?. [from gaſcaigue] wide hoſe, wide breeches. An 
old ludicrous word. 

If one point break, the other will hold, 

Or if both break, your gaſtins fall. Shakeſpeare. 
Gast [from the verb] 1. The act of giping for breath. 2. The 
ſhort of breath in the laſt agonies. At the lateſt gaſp of breath. 

To Gasy, verb neut. [g. d. gape. Skinner. by an epentheſis of the 
letter S, giſpe, Dan. ads Ty 5, 1. To open the mouth wide, 
to pant for breath. A ſcantling of wit lay g4/p-»g for life. Dryden. 
2. fo emit breath by opening the mouth corvulfively, To gaſp my 


it looſely in many ſenſes, 


on horſeback, — — on 


G AT 


lateſt breath. De 3. To long earn+fily for; this ſenſe is iw pro 


per, as nature never expreiies dere by gaipmg. Leatiy they loved 
one another, and gaſped atier their liber:y. Spec2ector. : 

Lo Gar, verb ad. ſtrom zape, Sax. dee Acuas7] to malle 
afraid, to thock, to territy. 

Whether caſted by the noiſe I made, 

3 Fuil ſuddenly he fled. eure. 

. 8 (racug. Or.] the whole lower belly, the womb or thc 
ach. 


Gasrie Epiplcica [in anatomy} a vein which into the tron: 
of the vena portz, formed ot rad Br branches at trom the lo 
_ and by = . 1 

_ Ga5TLINE>S [zarrgebenerre, of zarr, Sax. 2 J — 
likeneſs, — 2. — of 4 e On 

Ga'sTLY {xaytzehc, Sax.} like a ghott, frightfe?, terrible. 

Gate [of yarged,, Gr.) pertaming 20 the belly or We g. 
ſtrica. 

9 22 the juice of the ſtomach. 

A RICA, Lat. [in anatomy] the u branch of the 
beſtowed on the 2 8 ag 15 
_ Ga'sTricvs Mejor [in anatomy] the greatett paltric vein, u hi 
wy into the * vein. * r 
_ GasrrIicus Menor [in anatomy] the lefler gatric vein, which j- 
1 _— 8 OP 

GasTRILO'Qquus, Lat. [of yary, Gr. the belly, and 
to ſpeak] one who ſpeaks out ot the belly. 

GasTROCNE'MIUS Externus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the 
tarſus, which, with the gaſtrocnemivs internus, mne up the call of 
the leg ; when this muſcle acts, the foot is laid to b. cen,e4ed or pul - 
led backwards. | | 
_ Gasrrocxtnivs Interne, Lat. [in anatomy] calle! fo ſoleus, 
from its figure, reſembling a ſole fiſh, is placed under tne g iochg 
mius externus. 'Thele muſcles are ſerviceable in walking, running, 
leaping, Cc. O. xare yaorgumrnuem H, c. IItrroc. Friediet. lib 


ſplenic veir 


egucr, Lu 


1. 8. 70. B. | 
7ASTROCNEMIUS Saralis Internas, Lat. [in anatomy] is placed un- 
der the external, and is called ſoleus. b , pl n 

GaSTRO-EPIPLOICA, Lat. [of yay and r, Gr. the cau!] » 
vein and artery that go to the ttomach and omentum. | 

Gasrro'LoGY [of yay, the belly, and x., Gr. a trentiſe] a 
treatiſe concerning the belly. Ather. U. in. lib. 3. p. 104 Arras 

bix ad I hefaur. H. Stephan. &c. | 

GasTRO'LATER, Lat. [of yarw, the belly, and Aare, Gr. to 
worſhip] a glutton or belly god. See Ph:/p. c. iii. v. 19. 

GasTko'MANCY [yargoparntua, Of yarn, the belly, and pwr:cz, 
Gr. divination] the manner of which was thus; they filled (ert. un 
round gl. ſſes with fair water, about which they placed lighted torches, 

and then invoked a dæmon, praying in a low murmuring voice, and 
propoſed the queſtion to be tolved; a chafte, unpolluted boy, or 4 
woman big with child, was appointed to cbſerve with the greate: | 
care and exactneſs all the alterations of the glaſſes; at the ſame time 
deſiring, beſceching, and alſo commanding an anſwer ; which a* 
length the dæmon uſcd to return by images in the glafles, which by 
reflection from the wate: repreſented vi at ſhould come to paſs. 

Ga'st ROMARGY [ga//romargia, Lai. of par2papnia, Gr.] gluttony, 
ravening. 

GasrroOMY' Th, fulft. { rypa5pp 5. of ga. the belly, and Ar N., 
Gr. ſpeech]one who ſpeaks inwardly, as out ot the belly. Such (if | am 
not miftaken) was the witch of Ezder, whom king Sas / in his diſtreis 
conſulted. And of much the fame clais were ſome of thoſe Hing acen- 
ders, with which the AND ayrosracy from the faith once deten 
to the ſaint; was introduced. The reader will fund a fpecimen of them 
under the word EurxoniaNs; to Which I would here beg leave to 
ſubjoin one or two quotations more from antiquity on that head. 4 7 
gilantins (ſays St. IEROu] afferts, that the 10 of the martzys are 
not to be reverenced.” L. contra. Vigilant. Aud again in the fame 
book ; the devils, fays he, with which Y:grlanies [that good re- 
f-rmer] is pollefied, roar at the reliques, and contels they cannot 
bear the preſence of the martyrs.” And in his 53d epiſtle he writes 
thus: © he calls us bus r-worsHiPPrks and wyuLaTttks for reve- 
rencing dead mens bones.” 80 true it is, ſzys a late pp; writer, 
that the imputation of ſuperſtition and 1dolury, for the w.neratior of 
reliques, is an old calumny againſt the catbelic church.“ And what if 
we ſhould ſay, this 15. Ur Aa 110% (tho not in the form of calamn,) i; 
ſomewhat older ſtill; and, in proof of that, appeal to 2 7 hefator. cir 
v. 3—11, compared with 1 Tim. c. iv. v. i—3, and R-velat. c. ix 
v. 20, 21? all which texts refer to ſome great corruption and aps/cacy 
acithin the pale of the chriſtian church; and which we have cn un- 
der the word Gataxires, Ca ko, CaTAPHRYGIANS, GihioST 1.6, 
Se.] to be as old, at leait, as the fourth century; but the firjd fred; 
of it to have been caſt {as St. Paul tupgett>} long betoie. 

GasTRO'TOMY [725517i . Of yarn;, ihe belly, and ciu, Gr. to 
cut] a cutting open the belly or womb. - | | 

GasTxo'raruy {of yew, the belly, and fan, Gr. a ſuture] 2 
ſewing up of wounds of the belly. This, in thictuels of etymology, 
ſignines no more than ſewing up any wound of the beily; get. in 
common acceptation, it :inplics, that the wound of the belly 1: com 
plicated with another of the inteſtine. | m_ 

Gar, fret. of G.T. See To Ger. 

Gare {patg, Su. zaxe, or gear, Sax.) 1. An entrance into a cit, 
palace, callle, or large building. 2 A frame of timber upon hinge: 
to give paſlage into incloſmes. Louth ſtile and gat. Shakſjeare. 3. 
An avcuue, an opening in general. Setting the Venetian“ togethe: 
by the cars with the Turks, and opeuiny a gate for à long wat 
Knallen. 

GAE, a motion or poſture of the body in walking. 

Gar [with hunters] a term uſed when they -» AER to fud a 
hart by his ſlot, Tc. 

GaTE of the Sea, or Seca Gait [with _ is when two fl. ip. 
lie aboard one another in a wave or billow, and by that n ca., tn. e- 
times become rib broker. 

GarTe-Veix [of gate ard ri] the vera portr. Bacen uſes it. 

GaTEVaY [of gate ard we] a Way through the gate, of inclo- 
ſures. Mortimer utes it. 


To 


G AU 


To Ga'rnen. i [zarheqnan, ran, Sax.) 1. To col- 


lect, to bring into one , to get h in. 2. To up, to 
glean, to collect. G. out the ſtones. Jia. 3. To crop; as, 
* flowers, . A roſe juſt gathered from the ſtalk. . 


to lay in plaits, to pucker needle-work. F. 
8 eutleret ſome people. Bacm. 6. To heap up or accumulate. 
He that by uſury and unjuft gain increaſerh his ſubſtance, ſhall gorher 
it for him that will pity the poor. Proverbs. 7. To ſelect and take. 
Gather us from among the heathen. P/alms. 8. To ſweep 
hoe + _—_ Se. Mat- 
thew. 9. To collect charity. ©. To wing 
or intereſt. I will gather others ” him, — thoſe that 
14 To draw from a ſtate of —— to 
contract. to vring into leſs room. . his 33 robe. Pope. 


. Dryden. 


2. To ] by the accre- 
— wie ty Bacon. 


of it. Der == 
2 


wrinkles . The length of breeches and the 
gathers. Hudibras. 

| 3 [of gat 1. One that gathers or collects, a collec- 
tor. I am but a ga- 24 Ai cr of other mens ſtuff. Wotton. 2. 


One that gets in a crop of any ki A gatherer of ſycamore fruit. 
Amos. 


3 „ Sax.] 1. A collection of charitable 
contributions n 1 Co- 
2. What is collected at one time. 

ies of cornelian «< 


__ vinthians. 
Ga'TTEN-TREE, a 


Ga'r rox, a borough town of Surry, 18 :s from London. It 
ſends two members to parliament. 


Gav've . [the — - this word is uncertain. Skinner | 


eng Ge 


—— joy; the cauſe of joy, a 


ied 3 tha 
HD 


2 
Dre. UDE, 15 Lat,] to exult, to rejoice at any 
thing. — 95 fo * Shake L 


Gav'veny, ubſt. fray, oſlentatious, luxury of The tri- 
and gaudery. Bacon. 

12 ok double commons, ſuch as are al- 
lowed in inns of court on 


Gavy1iLo'quous | gaudilequas, Lat.] 
Gav'viLy, adv. [of gaudy ny eye 
Gav'” — e gayneſs in 


dos) end. — gaudy | 

Guo, audium, Lat. Lat. = feaſt, a day of plenty. He 
—_— Xs a faſt to day, . 
Cheyne. 


Gaupy — — „Lat. joy] . 4 


in 1nrs of court 

Gave, the preter. of See To Givx. 

Ga'veL [xzapel, 2 0 Tribute, toll, or cuſtom; yearly rent, 
payment or revenue. Er word fur pow: Let it lie 

upon the ground or —__ Mortimer. 

* x1x2 [of zepe cal cyn, Sax. 5. e. to all the kin] 
William the geror, . through towards Dover, 
was ſuddenly ſurrounded by the Kentiſh men, —4 of them bear- 
ing a bough ia his hand; but ſoon, throwing _ 
they diſcovered their arms, prong is pre ham battle, if 
would not let them enjoy their ancient and cuſtoms 

kind, Sc. which he then, compelled by his ill circumſtances, fu 
%; and now they only, of all England, —— 
Hherties. 

Gavei-£1x9D (in law] ſignifies a cuſtom, whereby the land of the 
father was equally divided at © bs death among all his ſons; or 
land of the brother at his death, y divided among all his 
thren, if he have no iſſue of his own. This cuſtom, with —— dif- 
ference, is ſtill obſerved in Urchenfield in Herefordſhire, and elic- 
where; and all gel u lands in Wales, are made deſcendable to 
the heirs according to the courſe of the common law. In — 
tho the father 1 * the ſon ſhall inherit; for their cuſtom is, 
The father to the bengh, the jon to the plaugh. — Welch 
cuſtoms he aboliſ that of —7 whereby the heirs female 
were utterly excluded, and the baſtards did inherit as well as S—_— 
timate, which is the very lriſh gavel-kind. Davies. 

Ga'vELoC, a piece or bar of iron to enter ſtakes into the ground. 

Ga'v#1.0cs [xarelucap, Sax. ] ſhafts, javelins, warlike engines, 

A 

> 3 ou E, verb a7. ¶ gange, jange, Fr. a meaſuring rod. It is 
age} 1. To meature che contents of a veilel. 2. To 

deere. — regard to any proportion. That artful manner in Ho- 

mer's battles of taking meaſure or gaug:rg his heroes by each other. 


th 


P 
G aver HH. [from the verb] a meaſure, a ſtandard, This plate 
wa t be a g-r/ge to ll vour worm and groove. Moxzr, | 


G AZ 


Garce Point, of ſolid meaſure, the diameter of a circle whoſe arc» 
is equal to the ſolid content of the ſame meaſure 


4 from ga- jangeur, Fr. a menſuper of caſts ard 
— at rer 2 


Gau rk YE janger, Fr. gauge] the art of meaſuring of 
fo their capacines or contents. 
adj. [as if gewant, of Zepanian, Sax. to decreaſe} lean. 
having loſt his fleſh and fat, flender, meager. —_ 
grin. Dryden. 
Gavu'xTLY, . [of gaun!] leanly. meagerly, 
Gau'xTLET, * he an iron — > defence, 
S is ſometimes uſed in poetry to: 
ceſtus or glove. gauntlet. Shakefpeare. Who 
— gave ee anal Gehl 


Ga'vor Fr.] a ſort of briſk dance in common time. 
Gavo'rTa [in muſic books] an air of a briſk and lively nature, and 
ys in common time ; divided into two parts, each to be played 
3 the firſt part uſually in four or cight bars, and the bene 
four, eight, twelve, or more. 
". Gave, a ward is Gequene af wid the £ it anſwers to the 
word infidel with us. e. 
8228 (pane, Fr. a fort of very thin filk for hoods, 
Sc. They were thin like gauze. Arburhnor 
Gawx, . 1. A cuckoo. 2. A tooliſh fellow. In boch ſenſes 
it is retained in Scotland. 
hy wk + Scottiſh, a wooden frame on which beer caf:: 
are 
Gar, ag. (gn Fr. geje, be prob of gazdexs, Lat. 
> FP tetaper, os wg —: | 
— — —_ * eas. tf 


e an ornament. 7 


. adv. Tor 29) 8 RN Sls 


* SS — 1. Plough-tackle and ſuch like * 
— The profit procceding from tillage of land, held by the 


— we [in old Lat. records] wainage, plough-tackle, or in- 


A . 


Gar'Tzn Tree, the tree called 
To Gazsz, werb next. — w Ge; but Minſhew 
1 — to admire] to ſtare, to look about or 


Gaze, from the verb] 1. Fixed look of 
r — maar 
on. Made of my enemies the ſcorn and 
92 3 
miration. 


Ga"zervui, ag. [of 5 looking intently. uw 


uſes it. 
Gaze-Hewnd, or GasTr-Hoznd [canis agaſcens, Lat. w 


„ I ot og 
From the cloſe in'd deer. Tickell. 


Ga'zinG Te e, — ting per Wha according. 
to Minſhew) about, or earneſtly. 
Ga'zEL. Ae 2 — 2. An antelope of Bar- 


AZE'TTE, Fr. „It. gaz#ta, Sp. ſome derive it of gazer- 
ta, a Venetian „a coin anciently current at Venice, the 
common pri news-papers printed there] a news b 
a paper on the firtt 
or laſt fy 


Gaxkrrzz'a, or GazeTT1iE's [gaxetier, Fr. gazzettiere, It. . 
M 1. A writer or publiſher of of gazettes, or news-papers . 
general. 2. It was lately a term of the utmoſt infamy, 8 


applied to wretches who were hired — 
Satire is no more: I feel it die, 
No gnxetteer more innocent than ]. Pope 
.... 
ſcorn abhorrence. 


and ſtock 
— rentngt 


ing 05 gazing; 
ay 

3, to make a military expedition, or invade 2 

— ng ne 

to ſuch princes as made war iat 
.] and by fo the limits 
Sultan who reigned the 
who took many cities both in Europe and 
Ala, and Adri the reſt, and who firſt inſtituted that miii- 
tary body called the Fanijaries, was fliled Mon ab At-cazt. Pocock 


— Letten ſods or pieces of freſh earth covered with 
graſs, about a — — — ge cut in form of a wedge 


to line ——_— ; if the earth be lat 
and full of 
makes a triangle; to the end, that 


— — 


former, that is, over the - - gn 7 — ore 
is finiſhed ; berwixt theſe —— is uſually ſown all forts of binding 
herbs to ſtrenthen the rampart. 

Ga'zui, a weed growing in Egypt, of which the ſineſt glaſſes are 


Gear, 


GEM 


Gras, or Gets [of zeanpian, to make ready, zypuan, to clogtu, 
or x-*<anpe, Sax. Cie! 1. Furniture, accoutrements, dreſ, 
attice, habit, ornaments. Array thyſelf in her moſt gurgcous 22.7. 
Speer. 2. Harneſs for draught horſes, or oxen. 
Took her angry run 
At king Eumulus, and brake his grar:. Chapman. 
Stuff. Hanmer. If fortune be a woman, the is a good wench 
1. this gear. Shak-ſpeare. 4. In Scotland, s or riches. 
Ge'as0x, adj. bog which I find only in Spenſer. Johnſon] 
wonderful. It to leeches ſeemed firange and geafon. Hubberd's Tais. 
Car EA Lat.] a kind of precious ſtone or ſolid bitumen, 
commonly black · amber or jett. 
Gear, /ubſt. [co from jert] the hole thro' which the metal 
runs into the - Moxon uſes it. 3 

Gez'purscrr» [zebuprepip, Sax. ] neighbourhood, an adjoining 
town or — 8 EE 

Gz'surxvus [x: bun, Sax. ] a country nei , 

Gecx, ſub/. ; Sax. a cuckow, _ Ger. a fool, go2e5, Scot- 
tiſh] a bubble, one eaſily impoſed upon. Hanmer. Io become the 
g*>> and ſcorn o'th' other's villany. Shakeſpeare. | 

To Gecx, verb next. {from the ſubſt ] to truck, to cheat. 

Gee, a term uſed by waggoners to their horſes, when they would 
have them go fatter. 

ts bis Gr kes [of zeappuene, Sax. preparation] in order, furniſh- 
ed. dreſſed, ready prepared to alt. Sce Gear. 

Gers [xeex, of xox, Sax.] the plural of gooſe. 

Gent'xxa [DMT N'. Heb. 7. e. the valley of Hinnom, pro- 
bably the poſſeſſor of it] a valley near Jeruſalem, in whick there was a 

lace called Tophet, where the Ifraclites ſacrificed their children to 
| Moloch; wherefore, to put a ſtop to thoſe cruel and abominable 

practices. king Je/ias gave order for all the filth and carcaſſes to be 
carried thither, and a fire to be kept continually burning to conſume 
them. And hence, by a metaphor, it is taken to ſignify hell. 

A, If the word Tophet allo, by the like figurative uſes, does 
not expreſs as much? But N. B. The idea of f, ordure, and cor - 


KUPT1ON in this place [as well as the perpetual fire] muſt not be 


overlooked in the COUNTERPART ; as appears from that clauſe in the 
laſt A of 1/ziab, * and they ſhall be an abberrence [or uuνẽẽu to 
all ” 

G:'LanLr [gelabilis, of gelu, Lat. fro] capable of being frozen, 
or congealed into a jelly. | 

GeLarti'xa [in pharmacy] any ſort of clear, gummy juice. 

Ge'LaT1SE, or GeLa"rixovs, adj. [glatus, Lat.] formed into a 
jelly; viſcous, ſliſff, coheſive. That pcllucid gelatinous ſubilance. 
 Wadward. Spermatic g-latine matter. Derham. 

Ge1.0, GiLv, or GyLo [ ʒild, 4 „* Sax. to pay, gelt, Du. 
geld, Ger.] money, tribute, or tax; an amends or ſatisfaction 
. and part. paf7. gelded, or gelt [xylr 
TO Gel, irr. verb; » . paſſ. gelded, or xylre, 
Sax. gaelder, Dan. a fas] . 40 caltrate, to deprive of the 


power of tion. 2. To deprive of any efſenual part. 
Gelding th continent as much, 
As on the fide it takes from you. Shakeſpeare. 


. To deprive of any thing immodeſt, or liable to objection. To 
make ſure work, and to gel it ſo clearly in ſome places, they took 
away the manhood of it. Dryden. 

£LDABLE [of zildan, Sax. to pay] liable to pay taxes. 
GeLyanLe [of gaelder, Dan.] capable of being gelded. 
GE'LDtD, part faſfſ. of geld [xylre, Sax. or of guelder, Dan.] caſ- 


— [of geld] one that gelds or caſtrates. Sow gelder. Hu- 


as. 

Gerpes Roſe, a flower, I r brought from Guelderland, 
Jobnſan. The leaves are like thoſe of the maple- tree. Ihe flowers 
conſiſt of one leaf, which expands in a circular roſe-form, and collected 
in form of an umbel, the largeſt of which grow on the outſide, 
and are barren, but thoſe in the middle are fruitiul, producing red 

4 bending Zutphen f th 

GeE'LDERLAND, com ing Zu , is a province of the 
Unitcd Netherlands, — the Zuider Sea A+ Overyſſel, on 
the north ; by Weſtphalia, on eaſt ; by Brabant, on the ſouth ; 
and by the province of Utrecht, on the weſt. 

Ge'Lvixc [of xylre, Sax. or gaelder, Dan] a gelded animal, par- 
ticularly a horſe. 

Ge'Lpress, a city of Gelderland, 23 miles ſouth of Nimeguen ; 
ſubject to the king of Pruſſia. 
_ GELEXNHAv'SEN, an imperial a 
own magiſtrates, nine miles north of Hanau. 

Grip [gelidus, Lat.] extremely cold, frozen. Thomſon. 

GeL1'viTY, or Ge'L1DxEss [geliditas, Lat.] coldnets, frozenneſs, 


_ _ Ge'LLy [of gelands, Lat. gelie, Fr. gelatina, It. jalca, Sp.] the li- 
quor of meat boiled to a thick conſiſtener, any viſcuus body, viſcidi- 
ty, gluey ſubllance. | 
GetLo'scorpy [of yrs, — — and oxoxew, Gr. to view or con- 
ſider] a ſort of divination performed by means of laughter, or a di- 
vining any perſons, qualities, or character, by obſervation of the 
manner of his laughing. | r ae 
Grisk'uix un, Lat. [with botaniſts] jeſſamin. 
Gerr [gaeld, Su. pret. and part pay}. of to geld] See To Gn. 
GeLT, . [corrupted, for the ſake of rhyme, from gilt] uuſel, 
any gilded ſurface. 
| I won her with a girdle of gelt, 
Emboſt with bugle about the belt. Sper/cr. 5 
„It. and Lat.] 1. A jewel, a precious ſtone of . hat- 
2. The firſt bud. | 


From the joints of ay po ſtem, 
A ſwelling knot is raiſed, call'd a gem. Denham. 
To Gru, verb ad. [gemmo, Lat.] to adorn as with jewels or buds. 
To Gem, werb neut. gemmo, Lat.] to put forth gems or the firit 
buds. Gem'd their bloſſoms. Milton. : 
Ge'uaka, the ſecond part of the Babyloniſh Talmud of the 
Jews. n 


Gru 
ever ki 


a coat of arms. 


of Germany, governed by its 


GEN 


Gur TRA {[ NIB. Heb. ] the firſt kind of arte! rmericed cabin 
la, in uſe among the cabaliſtical Jews. An arthwecic2) or geomets2 
cal manner of explaining words ; the firſt coafits in taking the rum 
rical value of each letter in a word or phraſe, and giving it the fene 
of ſome «ther word, whote xumeral letters, tal. en ater the fame man- 
ner, make the ſur. 

BuxTore calls it, a ſpecies of the caunar a [or traditionary doc 
trine of the Jews] wherein, from the cqza/ nember of vifferent words, 
cy collect the ame ſenſe. E. g. From the word Sutte [Gen. 
c. xlix. v. 10.] containing the jure numer [504] with Musslau, 
they infer that the prediction relates to Lim. And again, from the 
words SHEFAH ACKaT1H I. e. one lip [or language] Gen. c. xi. v. 1. 
containing the ſan e number [oA with IE sud HACCOBESH, i c. 
holy tmgre, they infer, that the Hebreze was the original language of 
mankiud. See CanmaLa, and Cukkun, or Cussobtu, and inſtead 
of the fanciful etyme / gy of the word there aſtipred, ſubſtitute as fol- 
lows. The judicious Mzve, by comparing Exeiet, c. i. v. 10. and 
c. x. v. 14. together, infers that the proper import of the word che- 
rub, is that horned arimal which is uſed in plouphing—ard its true 
etzmolegy with him is from CurRAN, Hr. to plough ; and 1 find that 
SHAAF in his Syriac Lexicon, aſſigns the Jau derivation. 

GemBr.ou'rs, a town cf the Auſtrian Netherland 
vince of Brabant, on the river Orre, 

GE'MELLES 


w » in the Pro- 
lo n.iles no!th ma mur. 


(in heraldry] che bearing bars by pairs or chu, les in 


Gent LLvs [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the ow, {> cd 
from its double rife, vis. from the upper part of the thovider ide 
iaward!y, and from the upper back part of the © ovider bove. 

To Gr 'vmixaTE, rb nt. g mi. Lat.] t double. 

Gzaita'TION, Lat. [of g-rienate} the aft of doubling, cunli— 
cation, repetition. Boyle uies it. 0 ; 

GE M,, or Grvisy, . [groin Lat.] twins, two ci no 
yourg born at one birth, a brace, a pair, a couple. A £14.42: of ba- 
boons. &O/ ateſfrare. * 

rut {with anatomilts) a pair of muſcles ſerving to move th 
thigh outward. | 
R.. wixt [with aftrclogers] one of the twelve ſigns of the ro- 

lac. 

_ Gray {with aſtronomers] twins, one of the ſigns of the zodiac, 
Caſtor and Pollux, the fons of Jupiter ard Leda. Theſe are called 
dioſcurĩ; they were born and brought up in the land of Laconia, 
where they chiciy ſheu ed themliclve:, and out-Cid all men in bro 
therly love. For they ncither contended for command. nor an- thing 
elſe. Jupiter therefore, that he might malte the memc ry of their 
unanimity immortal, called them grm:#z7, i. e. tai, and altgncd 
them both the iame place among the ſtars. Pez. 

Gemima'Trs, Lat. [in botanic writers] divided into two by a par- 
_ as the ſced-pots of tragacantha, goat's beard, We. | 

£"M1%0Us, a%. [geminas, La-] double. Gemineus births 
_— — 74 ** : | | _ e 

EMISCUS Arteries {in anatomy] two ſmall arteries pafirs Cow 
* — of the knee, betwern the 2 of the —— . 

TEMI'TES, a precious tone, in which one may fee two whi 
holding mad | q h 
Sr'uua, Lat. [with botaniſts] the turgid bud of any tree, when 
it is beginning to bœar. 3 | 

Grun Sal, Lat. a fort of common ſalt, which is taken out of 
Pits, and ſhines like cryilal. 

GE MMARY, a %. [of gema] belonging to gems or jewels. The 
principle and germmary atieehion is its trai lucency. Brown, 

Gruaary, H. a jewel-houie. 2 

Ge arrow King [of gemi uus, Lat. double] a doubla ring in links. 

Gr'xort [ze mox, Sax. ] a court halden on any occaſion, the court 
of the hundred: now obſolete. 

Guus, the name of three towns in Germany; the firſt on the 
river Roer, in the circle of Weſtphalia, and dutchy of Juliers ; the 
ſecond on the river Rems, in the circle of Swahia, and county of 
Rechiberg ; and the third on the river Maine, in the circle of Fran- 
conia. | 

Gina Mala, Lat. [with anatomiſt:] the part of the face from the 
— to the cars; ulſo the chin and the juw-bone, either upper or 
under. | | 

Gixpa'rues, Fr, horſemen who forme: ly ſerved in compleat arms, 
now a particular body of cavalry in Frauce. | 

Ge'xper [grndre, Fr, genere, It. girero, Sp. of genus, Lat.] 1. 4 
kind, a fort. If we will ſupply it with one gender of herbs. Shake; - 
peare. 2. A ſex. 3. [Among grammarians] a denomination pi- 
ven to nouns, from their being joined with an adjective, in thj; 
or that termination. (erte. Gender is founded on the dit 
ference of tuo texcs, male and female, and they are called from the 
Latins maſculine and feminine, and few languages have any more 

nders but theſe two; but the Greeks and Latins have another gen- 

er, which the Latins call ncuter, that is, as much as to ſay neither 
(maiculine or feminine} as hems, a man, is maſculine ; and mulier, a 
woman, is feminine; and {xuz:, a ſtone, is neuter. 

Thete Er are in Latin diſtinguiſhed by the articles Lic, hec, 
and %; but it is a diticuir thing to diſtinguiſh the gender in the 
Engliti tongue; and there is ſcarce any language in the world, bu: 
the #£n:lifh rongue, that does not admit of a difference of gender in 
its articles and nouns ; all the diſlinctions that it has, conſitis in the 
pronouns, Je, fhe, &c. The adjectives of either gender in the Eng- 
liſh tongue have no difference in their termination. As for inſtance, 
the ac jectives grrd and white have no difference in the termination, 
whereys the Latins have aibus, alba, album, for white, and the French, 
blanc and blanche. 

Gixots [with geometricians] geometrical lines are diſtinguiſhed 
into genders, claſſes, or orders, according to the number ot the di- 
menſ:ons of an equation, expreſſing the relation between the ordinates 
and the abſciſſæ. | 

To Gr'Nok x, verb ad. [crgender, Fr.] 1. To beget. 2. To pro- 
duce, to cauſe. I hey do gender ſtrife. 2 Timothy. 

To Gro, verb neut. to copulate, to breed. Thou ſhalt not 
let thy cattle gn with a diverſe kind. Lew:ticus. | 


0 1. 


— 


GCrxgaro-. 


5 


The flate of being general, the quality of including ſpecies or parti- 
culars. Reftrained unto ſuch generalitie, as every where i 


GEN 

Gex2ato'Gical, ed. ¶ genral gige. Fr. geen! gr. It. and Sp. 
Feusalegicus, Lat. quanryuede, Gr.] of or pertaining to genealogics or 

igrees. 

Gexta Loos ſecriahgile, Fr. geneatrgifta, It. ge „ Lat. 
of ,L, of B. N and fs Gr. a — tkilied in 
deſ-.iving pedigrees. 

Gexta'tocy ger ge, Fr. gerelixia. Port. grnenlogia, It. Sp. 
and Lat. of 4ymanyia, 0! 2, a deſcent, and NN, Gr. a Accor 
a ſerics or ſucceſũon of anceſtors or progeni:ors; a ſummary account 
of the rel-tions and alliances of a perion or family, in the direct or 
collateral lines. 

As to St. Paul's uſe of this word, 1 Tim. c. i. v. 4. See BasT1- 
Dians and GrosT1CS. 

| = "_—_ [genearcha, Lat. ymagyS+, Gr.] the chicf of a ſtock 
or family. 

— [generalilis, Lat.] that may be engendered or be · 


Ge'xERA1., 2d. [ general, Fr. and Sp. g-nerale, It. of generalis, 
Lat.] 1. Pertaining to all kinds, common, that extends to a genus, 
comprehending many ſpecies or individuals, not particular, not ſpe- 
cial ; ſometimes in a ſubſtantive form. To conclude from particulars 
to g-neral+ is a falſe way of arguing. Pepe. 2. Lax or looſe in fignifi- 
cation, not reſtrained to any ſpecial or particular import. The more 
looſe and general explications. Watts. z. Not reftrained by narrow 
or diſtinctive limitations. A gerera/ idea is an idea in the mind, con- 
fidered there as ſeparated from time ard place. Locke. 4. Relating 
to a whole claſs or body of men, or a whole kind of any bei 


| They becavſe ſome have been admitted without trial, make that fau t 


nrral which is particular. Wtirgifte. 5. Public, 7 the 
whole. The general ſafety. Ni. 6. Not directed to any fingle 
object. That gemral averſion will be turned into a particular hatred. 
Sprat. 7. Extenſive, though not univerſal. 8. Common, uſual. 
I knew it the moſt gezera/ way. Shakeſpeare. 9. General is appended 


to ſeveral oflicers; as, attorrey-penera!, ſolicitor-general, vicar ge- 


Genta At, ſub. [Fr. Sp. and Port. generale, It.] 1. The chief 
commander of an army. A gereral is one that hath power to com- 
mand an army. Locle. 2. The whole, the totality, the main, with- 
out inſiſting on particulars. He excels in genera/ under each of theſe 
heads. py, 7a . The public, the intereſt of the whole; obſolete. 
Nor doth the general 
Take hold on me, fer my particular grief 
Ingluts and ſwallows other ſorrows. Shaleſſ care. 
5. The principal governor of a religious order among the catholics. 
GENERAL Fin military — a — wy beat of drum early in 
the morning, to give natice for the foot to be in readineſs to march. 
Gexeral Of cers [in an army] are ſuch as command a body of 
ſeveral r.yiments of horſe and foot. | 
GeNErAL Syacd, a council held, in which biſhops, prieſts, &c. of 
all nations are aſſembled together. 
Gexena'Le, the ſingle commons, or the ordinary or uſual provi- 
non of the religious in convents. | 
Gexerali'ssino [grreraliimus, Lat.] ſupreme general, one that 
commands - a commander in chief. 
Gexera'LiTY [ generalitas, Lat. gereralite, Fr. generalita, It. gene- 
ralidad, Sp.] 1. The whole, the main body, the common maſs. He 
excludes ts falvation the generality of his own church. Tillotfon. 2. 


themſelves are apparent. Healer. 

Gz'NxERALLY, adv. [of general] 1. Commonly, for the moſt part, 
frequently. 2. In — without ſpecification or * So 
many giddy fancics as he hath generally taxed their whole ſex withal. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Extenſively, Cough not univerſally. 4. In the 
main. without minute detail in the whole taken — Generally 
ſpeaking they live very quietly. Adil ſon. | 
— Ge'xtrartNEss [of geaeral] wide extent, ſhort of univer- 


ſiulity. frequency. commonneſs. A general conſent rather ſpringi 


by the g-nera/ns/s of the cauſe, than of any artificial pratiice. 


GA f ν⁰E“m , the office or dignity of a general. | 
Ge'xenalTY [of general] the whole, the totality. The munici- 


pal laws of this kingdom are of vaſt extent, and include in their gene- 


ralty all thoſe ſeveral laws which are allowed as the rule of juilice. 
Hale 


© Gr'xrnanr, ag. [gererane, Lat.] begetting, generating, or bring 


ing forth. 

— ſubf. Iſrom the adj.) the begetting or productive 
power. Some believe that the foul is made by God, ſome by angels, 
and ſome by the gencrant. Glanvelle. 

To Ge'xerart, verb af. ¶ gencrare, It. and Lat,] 1. To beget, 
to propagate. 2. To cauſe to produce. Sounds are generated where 
there is no air at all. Baczn. | 

GE'XERATED DPuantity, or Ge'x1TED Qnantity [with mathemati- 
cians] whatever is produced in arithmetic, either by the multiplica- 
tion, diviſion, extraQtion of roots ; or in geometry, by the invention, 


or finding out the contents, area, and fives ; or of extreme and mean 


3 without arithmetical addition and ſubtraction. 
JE NERATING Line, or GENERATING Figure [in g ometry] is that 
_ by its motions or revolutions produces any other figure plain 
or ſolid. | 

GEX IRAK TIN, Fr. [pereratione, It. acidn, Sp. of genrratio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of proucreating or producing a thing, which before 
was not in being. So it may be thought of ſounds in their firſt gene- 
r ation. Bacon. 2. Lineage, 1ace, or deſcent, family. I hy — 
of my gereraticn. Shay tre. 3. Offspring, progery. He that 
makes 2 generatien meſſes. Shakeſpeare. 4. A ſingle ſucceſſion, 
one gradation in the ſcale of gencalogy. This generation ſhall not paſs. 
Se. Matthew. 5. An age. Throughout all generations and ages of 
the Chriltian world. Hooker. 

Our lexicographer ſeems here to have overlooked the eccliſiaſlic uſe 
of this term, with the word {cternal] prefixed ; which imports the 
production of ſomething, which has afwaz: exifted. See Eternal 


C::xNERATION. 


GEN 


Ete n Grxtaantiox. All antiquity applied thee words in the 
th of Proverbs, . the Loba p — ; 4 ppt the Septuc gin ver- 
fion, then moſt in uſe, renders it) or as it might have been r ndered 
more cloſe to the eri g the Loa p:ſofſed {or obtained pofleffion of 
me, the BecixxIKG of his ways,” to Cnalsr's orginal p- 
from Cod the FaTura ; St. neu only extepted, who tecms tif 
not interpelatcd) to have underitood it of the /i perſon, ; Ial xs 
adverſ. Hereſes, EA. Grabe, p. 331. I ſay, if not emrerpolancd ; becauſe 
he molt undoubtedly atirm d of the 504, that ** tie is the firſt-begor- 
ten in the uh creation.” [Sec FixsT-noRx.] This therefore was a 
generally receiv'd article, that Curisr was the firft of beings, which 
God by his wiLL and row produced, and by producing obtained 
POS5ESS10N of {for che 4% p ſeſſion [or yrorer TY) is that which 
is founded in the couuux ic a io of EXISTENCE.) Nor did even the 
p Nicenes ſcruple to affirm as much, as we have fully ſhewn under 
the words FizsT-causr, BecoTTEx, CREATION, GrosT, EssENCE, 
Sc. But now comes on a difficulty (tho' a difficulty perhaps more of 
our 0:rx making, than ed in any /criptare-pofſage, which ſeldom, 
if ever, amuſes us with metaphy/ic problems; but coutents itſelf with 
truths of the moſt /u/fartial uie, and beft adapted to our capacities) 1 
mean, whether we are to conceive of Gov 10 be prior in duratica, as 
well as in the erder f nature, to his firft produttion; or whether we 
ſhould affirm with or CLarxke, and che latter P/aror:/?s, that 
tis juſt as eaſy to conceive of God a'woys acting, as aluays exiſting, 
and oFEaaTING before all ages as caſily as DECREMIXG before all 
ages.” [Scripe. Doe. p. 275. J I need not obſerve what embarraſments 
ariſe, on either hypotheſis ; ſince, on the one hand. the cage {in our 
conception of things) muſt be ra to the ; and on the other 
(. e. gay 7 point of duration in which God's fer praduct ion 
was not yet in being] tis no lefs hard to conceive, how the r1n5T cAusA 
and roux Tax of all perfection ſhould have ſpent a whole eternity be- 

Fore that date, without having one ſingle object on which to exerciſe 
his coopNess and rower. See GCrsksis and [SoctnoNAl. | 

Gexenra'riox [with ſchoolnen] a total change or converſion of 
a body into a new one, which contains no ſenſible part or mark of irs 
former ſlate. 

GexenarTiION [with philoſophers] is defined to be a real action, 
whereby a living creature begets : nother like it of the ſame kind. 

GE 'SERATIVE, . [generatif, Fr. generative, It. and Sp. of gene- 
rati vm, Lat.] 1. Having the power to — 4 or beget. He gave 
to all that have life a power generative, by to continue their ipe- 
cies. Raleigh. 2. Prolific, fruitful, having the power to produce, or 
—_— The 9 faculty. Bertley. | 

ENERA'TOR, e. ¶ genere, Lat.] the power which begets or 
duces. Brown 2 K | : 0 = 


Grxkaic, or Grnt'rICAL, adj. [grhevique, Fr. from gens, or 


diſtinguiſh the {; . Age or generic difference. Watts. 
ks wy age ady. [of generic) with regard to the genus, tho” 
not ies. it. 


pecies 
GererO'sa, Lat. [a law term] a gentlewoman, fo that if a - 
woman be termed ſpinſter in any original writ, 4. 2g | nent 
2 abate mag — 2 ˖ 

EXERO'SITY, or GE'NEROUSNESS Fr. generofita, It. 
generofidad, Sp. generofitade, Port. — — Lat.] diſpoſi- 
tion, boun ifulneſs. magnanimity. The grounds o true virtue and 
S Locke. The overflowing genero»fneſs of the divine nature. 

ollter. | | 


bountiful. Strong, vi G Boyle | 
n 4- , Vigorous. Genera wine. k 
Gexenro'siTY in painting and ſcu'pture] is 22 a 


head of bon, and holding Xr 

domel 2 cloth A leanin : 8 — 
hangi 2 | xg 
ENEROUSLY, adv. [of generous] 1. Not meanly, with regard to 
extraction. 2. Nobly, —_— Genierenſ'y he does his arms 
withhold. Drydez. 3. With liberality, with munificence, nobly, 


y. 

Gre'xes1s [ve, Gr. geneſe, Fr.] the firſt of the five books of Mo- 
Se Fes nt pods of cf rage ip pug i 

the generation or 1 21! thin y its it 

ſnould import production, r 
"TIENTS did not ſeruple to this word to CarisT's original ex- 
iſtence before all worlds. St. CLemexs ¶ ſtron at. Ed. Paris, 
P- 702 

. 


] calls the o ve e C uriges en $4440, that which is older in 
uction. And St. Intex us fays, in his treatiſe 272 | 
„Ed. Gran, p. 173. that we are xOVY ISSN a Verbs 
Spirits Dei,” i. e. the xewesT [/ateft or youngef/] from the Worp and 
Sriair of God.” His meaning is, that thoſe two perſoas were God's 
met ancient 4 . * AB IX trio, Sc. i. e. from the 
beginning. ather; e explains it, p. 333. 331: or, as 
St. — expreſs'd it, « the Son of Cr hey f FIRST-BORN of 
every creature, tho' he was lately incarnate ; yet is he not therefore 
vg, i. e. new, or of late origins! : for the icriptures declare, that He 
is the ancienteft of all things, that Cod has built [or made.) Cont. Cel. 
lib. 5. And yet I think, neither St. Ori gen, nor his predeceſſor St. 
Clement, would have affirmed, ** that tacre was any c:zt of duration, 
in which the so of Go was not.” Becauſe both appear to have rea- 
f upon that plan, which was ſuggeſted under the words, Grace, 
and ETEXN AL GEXERATION, compared. And becauſe tho" St. C- 
mens does rot ſcruple to call bim“ the RK Kd and FIrgT- 
rau1iTs of the things that are, p. 152; and in the next page tells 
us, © that He came into being.” Yet in theſe very places, he as 
much ſcruples to aflign a peGix3156G to his production, as in other 
places he expreſely denies, that Gop ever BEGAN, or will ever 
CEaSt to do coop.” Tho", after all. ab/c/:te eternity, or to be, in 
ſtrictneſo of ſpeech, the wosr ANTIE>ST OF ALL THINGS, was in the 
judgment of theſe writers {add if you will Exfeirus of Caſaree. 
St. I cas, ard | think alio the man body of the Antenictnes] the 
peculiar prerogative of Cie Unzrgnr ith and SELP-CXISTENT Fa- 
THER, 


* LY ow. i. 


G EN 


nn. See Crew. Ar. Stremat. Ed. Tris, p. 615. es. 20! 
rene adv. Hier ics, Ed. Grebe, p. 120. 122, 379 Fin. Dialog. 
cam 7ryphone, Eal. Rob. Steph. p. 35. Hvxz. Orige ian, p. 45. wun 
Co-ETERNAL ard Onicants:, com 

Genes, [er pms original, — 1 

Gaxes1s (wich geometricians forming of any plain or ſolid 
Sgure by the motion of ſome -A or ſurface, cal'ed 1. deſcribent, 
and that, according to which the motion is made, called the di: i- 
gent. Thus a right hne moved parallel to itfelf, is ſail to gencrate a 
parallelogram, and a parallelogram turned about one of its fides as an 
„ 2 

Greer word originally ſignified a „and perhaps x 
= or knight. 7ob»ſ.n] a ſmall-fized well proportion d Spauiſh 


GexeT [with horſemen] a Turkiſh bit, the curb of which is all of 
— — and made like à large ring, and made above the liberty of 

tongue. 

Gone, a little creature, whoſe fine furr is called by that name. 

GENETHLYACAL, adj. Cree, of yu:lay, Gr. nativity] of or 
pertaining to nativities, ſhewing the configurations of the ſtars at any 
Lirth. Genethliacal ephemeriſts. Howe!. 

GENETHLI'act, Lat. [n . Gr.] aſtrologers, perſons who 
erect horoſcopes, or pretend to tell perſons what ſhall befal them, by 
means of the planet which preſided at their nativity. 

GexE"THLIACS, aß. dn. Gr. ] the ſcience of calculating na- 
tvities or predicting the future events of lite, from the ſtars mi- 
nant at one's birth. 

Grxgrutt'acun Carmen, Lat. a poem or compoſition in verſe 


| the birth of a prince or other illuſtrious perſon, in which the — | 


a kind of prediction. promiſes him honours, ſucceſſes, c. 
GextTHLIA"TIC, fabft. [y. nn, Gr.] he who calculates nativities. 
Drummond uſes it. | | 
GENETHLIALOGY r Lat. y::%axpie, Gr. ] the art 
of caſting nativities. 7:iberizs was alſo greatly addicted to genetbli- 
ology. Joſeph. Ant. p. 894. ArrExbix ad Theſaur. H. Steph. Sca- 
pulr, Corfiantin. Se. 
Grxg va [grrevre, Fr. a juniper-berry] a diſtilled water, chiefly 
aced from the berries of the juniper tree. We uſed to keep a 
diſtilled ſpirituous water of juniper in the ſhops, but the making of it 
became the buſineſs of the diſtiller, who ſold it under the name of ge- 
acva. At preſent only a betier kind is diſtilled from the juniper-berry : 
what is commonly fold is made with no better an ingredient than oil 
of turpenune put into the ſtill with a little common falt, and the coarſeit 
= they have, which is drawn off much below proof ſtrength. 


Geneva [in geography} a city near the confines of France and 
Switzerland, on the river Khone, about 60 miles north-welt of Lyons. 
Lat. 46? 20 N. Long 60® E. Geneva is a fortified town, about 
two miles in circumference, ſituated at the welt end of a lake 60 mics 
long, and 12 broad, called the lake of Geneva. It is a republic, 
verned by a council of zco, and a ſenate of 25 members; and is 
to contain 30,000 inhabitants. 


Lat.] 1. That gives eheerfulneſs or ſupports 


Ge'x1AL, adj. — 
life. So much I feel my genial ſpirits droop. Mi/ten. 2. That which 
contributes to propagation. A term applicd by the ancients to certain 
_ deities, who Lap. imagined) preſided over the affairs of genera- 
tion. Genial power of love. Dryden. 3. Natural, native. Natural 
incapacity and genial indiſpoſition. Brown. 4. Feſtival, joyful, 


Grnta'res Dii, Lat. the four elements, the twelve figns, and the | 


fun and moon, 10 called by the aticients. 

Gex Lr v, or GE'xtalxkEss, feltivity, merrineſs at table. 

GENIAL LY, 44. [of genial] 1. By genius. naturally. Ceriale diſ- 
poſed to ſome opinions. (.arville. 2. Cheerfully, merrily, gayiy. 

Gexrcvla'rts, Lat. {with botaniſts] garden valerian. 

Gex1'cuiATED, adj. [ geniculatus, Lat.] knotted, jointed. Some 

culated plant. Wrodrrard, 

GexicuLla'r108 [| geaicalatio, Lat.] knottineis, the quality in plants 
of having joints. 

_ GexricuLrn, Lat. [with botaniſts] the joint or knot in the {alk 
of a plant; hence thoſe plants which have or joints are called 
geniculate plants. : 

Ge'x10, ſuf. It. genius, Lat.] a man of a parti turn of mind. 
Some genio's are not capable of pure affection. Tatler. 

Ge'x11 [of gignendo or generands, begetting, i. e. ing unto us 
thoughts] the hcathens imagined that every perſon was born with two 
| genii, proper to him or her; theſe were alſo named demore: ; the one 

was good and favourable, and perſuaded to r and virtue, and in 
recompence of it ured all manner of good things proper to his 
eſtate; and the o was the evil gen, who was the cauſe of all 
wickedneſs and miſhap. That they were of a middle nature berween 
gods and men ; that they partook of immortality from the one, and 
aſſions from the other; and having bodies framed of an aerial matter, 
inhabited the vaſt region of the air, and ated as mediators between 
gods aud men, and were the interpreters and agents of the gods, com- 
municated the wills of the gods to men, and carried the prayers and 
vows of men to them: they believed that the good genii rejoiced at 
the good, and were afflicted at the iil fortune of their wards; that tac 
evil genii took a pleaſure in png men and _— them evil 
tidings, which laſt were called /arve and lemeres. "That they very 
rarely appeared to men, and wherever the former did, it was in fa- 

vour of ſome exrraordinary virtue, &c. 

Gextiocio'sss, Lat. [in anatomy] a pair of muſcles . 

inwardly from the fore · part of the lower jaw, under another calle 

niohyoides, and which, enlarging th ves, are faſtened into the 
— of the tongue. | 

Gr xo vo“ e ˖ uus, ne anatomy] a muſcle of the hyoides, 
which, with its partner, arifivg from the internal parts of the lower 
HOI GEARS Re CCA Pres -bone of the os 

* * 

Gex1i0'crapnr, conſiders or treats of the nature of angels and in- 
relligences. 

GNA, Lat. [with botaniſts] dicr's-weed, baſe-broum. 

Gx51'57rA, Lat. the ſhrub called brovm. | 


GEN 
I Gr mai, Fr. [geritale, It. of genitali;, Lat] gererative, begoth 
ing. 

GexITAL Nadie, the beginning of all things, the elements. 

Gex1iTaL {in medicine] relating to genita!s. 

GernrTA'Lis, Lat. {with boraniſts] glader, fword-grafs. 

GE xITALs, or GENITO' «65, AH. [geniroires Fr. genitiuos, Sp. gen- 
ta ia. Lat.] the parts belonging to generation. N. . 

Gt x1Tts, or Gent Te", ſuch perſons among the Jews, who de- 
ſcended from Abraham, without any mis ture of foreign blood: or 
ſuch who iſſued from parents, who, during the Baby loniſhi captivity, 
had not married with any gentile family. 

Gr'nrrinG, or Crxiris ſq. d. Jurctin of Jure. A corruption 
of Jancten, Fr. ſignifying Jane or Janet, having been ſo c-iled in 
honour of ſome lady of that name, ard in the Scouith tile they are 
called Fanet apples, which is the tame with Jurceer. Ir] a kind 
of apple that is the earlieſt ripe of all others, and g::thered in june. 

Gu niTIVE, adj. [gezitif, Fr. gen He, It. nnd Sp. genitivas, Lat.] 
Caſe [in grammar] one of the fix caſes of nouns, b » hich property 
or poſſeſſion is chiefly implied: as, flii. of a fon, " lius, Lat. a 
ſon. This cafe, among other relations, ſignif es one begutten, as fon 
ef a father. N. B. There :s a genitive ot the . 11; 1 venitive of the 
Jubje matter, e. g. * The doQrines or Damon in: Vin iv. 1. may 
either ſignify dottrines of which Damen are the :virior;, or Coc- 
m_ ot _ oy q the sun: xc, i. e. doftriics , to the 

r mons; in this latter ſenſe it is underſteod by the „tei 
Mede. See Du EY OI 
— Gemirve'ra, Lat. 2 name by ſora given to the femen, ne and 
ſemale. 

_ Grxivs of Larguage, i. c. any particular i m or manner of on, 
in which one language differs frum another, c. F. lo exntehng the 
comparati-:e degree, an Englithman would fay Cs wis cog rw 
THAN Hfrrander; but a Hebrez:, when conveying the ſom- 1 1 his 
language, would fay, (r was onfAT ron {or after? „ , 
and a Grecian u ound difier t. um bo h. Again, it weu'd found very 
uncouth to an Engliſh car, to fay, with Novariax, . Po? ee 
creaturam homo,” i. 6. Man [was produced] after every cretu-e; 
and by the way. whoever ſhould infer from this hr. gy, flint wn 
NovarT1ax's judgment mz was n creature, might with Cale here. 
futcd, by ſhewing that NovaTtax meant no more. than t& i, that 
man, in the order of production, was the /aft of the creatures, And by 
parity of argument, had he laid, that man was produced e a} 
creatures, no more could be fairly inferre:i from this an manner of 
expreſſion, than man being (in his judgu ent] the % of creatures ; 
etpecially if. in the -/e/-/ame tract. he ſhould ute afirn”., that 
„God cxraTrD man; and above all, if in the fame win wo tinuld 
find a ruoutsc vous vs of the worde, ct g. fai ing, br getting, 
and the like, wyarever be the 5v»;; cr ſpoken of, whether greater 


or lefs ; and that he judged One «my circun.ſlance belonging 0 all | 


derive beings without exception, 4 =. tl: being an of Cop THe 
Farurs's will and power. And this, by the wiz, is on olutior «of 
all thoſe citations from IN Mare. which are ref-rrect to 4s 


produced, and, I think, mifunderſtood hy Dr. Cr anni} under the | 


word F1RST-BORN. But forte further light 1 puiably be thrown 
upon this branch of critic;/m under anutner bend, Seu Uefa 
PzrzorosITIONS, compared with a molt Ca- kable inflance of this lux 
kind cf phraſeology in C a d. νiẽ. Ld. Paris. p. 503. 
Genus of Maikind, a :, gen preſiuing rer mankind. os 
— = }e: yet onto rem: s T9 
| What the 2 d gen te the crowd ordains, 


Joſt on the gte of life. Tales CE NIS, in Frglih werſe, Ke, 


On which the cnrned ind ingenious tranflator has the following 
note: Nucs net this gere ra proſe rage re, :eient hu REASON ? 


and ders nut the mit: he holds in hi hee d, contain the /azs anqd 


drier of remon ? —or ire ue to ſupphte our urhor's Dams or ge- 
nu perſonates thoſe su: 108 £715 GS. u hich fore philofophers ima- 
gined to attend on mant ind? Cc. Whit tirokes of 4teralure he 
gives us on ti is he., the reaver muy confult at leur. 

Ge'xius. 1. [Any the ancients] as wed to fgnily a ſpirit eĩ- 
ther good or cvil. x hich h. uppoled dil attend upon cvery perſon; 
they alſo allow d g/ to (cn province, coun: v, on., Sc. The un- 
ſeen genius of the wood. B“ 2. A man naturll Giipofirion, in- 


clination, by which he: qualified for fome paitivatur employment, 


Ah ppy genias ie tae g l. O nite Drier. 3 lde tree or faculty 


of the toul, conficered 2> it thin or judge; the intellectual powers, 


The ſlate an. ordet Ce prociam. 
The gen of that royal da . At | 
4. Amen endowed with wperior faculties, Mentioned as a prodi- 
ious gerizs. /dithon, 5. Noture, diipclition, Studivus to pleaſe 
genius of the times. Dy. 

Ge'xxET, 2n anin zl not much unlike a cat, as weil for bigneſs as 
ſhape ; but the ne or ſnout is long and ſlender hke 2 weatel ; is 13 
extraor. lin ire light and fwift, ard the ſkin as fine 2nd tft as down, 
There are two ſorts of them, the moſt common is grev, nottled or 
full of black fpots, the other as black as jet, and as gh as the fneſt 
velvet; bur ſpecked with red, ard thei; tui is much like that of a 
civet cat. | | 

Gr xo. à city and archbiſop's fe of Italy, ard capital af a repub- 
lic of the ame name, built on a firand near the fea, and rites gradually 
to the :op of a hill; the bovies, which are lotty and well but, rifing 
like the feats of a theatre, afford a fine projpect at ſen. Ihe ha: bout 
is large and deep, and the principal firect, tron. one end (ot! © omber, 
reſembles a double row of palaces. I. at. 44® 3c“ N. Long. of 30“ E. 

Ihe territories of the republic lie in the form of a crcicent, along 


the couſt of the Mediterranean, extending 150 miles; bur the country © 


no here reaches above 20 miles from the ſea, and in fome plic's not 


ten. | 

G:xT, a4. O. Fr. elegant, ſoft, politic : a word row ofolete, 
Genufla gent. Spenſer. Noble, wiſe as fair und gene. Fare, 

GexT (abbrev. 2 in a good garb, tac, {pruce, Iicat. 

GexT, an abbreviation of ger!leman. 

Ge'xTvEss [of gent] neatneſs, ſprucenes, ſncreſs in dreh. 

GenTE'EL, a4. [of gentilis, Lat] 1. Poving the an, L-hu our, 
and carriage of + gentleman, proceful in mien. 2 (. vil. volng, vic 
| Cane. 


- _— * 
** —_ 
+ duced —. 4 


nation, 


GEN 


. No notion of gene comedy. Ain. 3. Handſomely dreſ- 
Ed. allant. 


Gterzz il v, adv. [of gentee!] 1. Elegantly, politely. Genteelly 
learned. Glanville. 04 . handſomely. 3. Neatly, 
ſprucely. | i 

— lof gerte] 1. Genteel carriage, elegance, polite- 
neſs, gracefulneſs. A genius full of genteeine/s and ſpirit. Dryden. 2. 

lities befitting a man of rank. 3. Genteel dreſs. 

Ge'xT1aN, /ubſt. [ gentiaue, Fr. gentiana, Lat.) the plant felwort or 
baldmoney. The leaves grow by pairs oppoſite to each other, the 
flower conſiſts of one leaf ſhaped like a cup: it is ſucceeded by a mem- 
branous oval ſhaped fruit, ending in a ſharp point. Miil-r. The root 
of the gentian is large and long, of a tolerable firm texture, and re- 
markably tough; it has a faintiſh and ſomewhat diſagreeble ſmell, 
and an extremely bitter taſte. Hil. | 

GtvNT1a'xa, Lat. [with botaniſts) the herb gentian. 

GexT1axt Lia, Lat. the herb baltard-fclwort ; alfo a kind of blue 
colour. 

Ge'xT1L, a ſort of maggot or worm that is a bait to fiſh with. See 
GexTLE. 

Ge'xTILE, Ji. [ gentile, Fr. gentil, It. gente, Sp. grmiilis, Lat.] 
1. Among the Jews alli were called Gentiles, w ho were not of the twelve 
tribes ; but now thoſe are called Gentiles by the Chriſtians, who do 
not profeſs the Chriſtian faith; one of an uncovenanted nation, 
who knows not the true God. Of tlie ]ew firſt, and alſo of the Cen- 
tile. Romans. 2. A perſon of rank: obſolete. Ladies and gentiles. 


7. ern 
3 [with grammarians] nouns which betoken a perſon's 
being of ſuch a country. | 


GExTILE'SSE, . Fr. complaiſance, civility. Her complaifance 
and gentilefſes. Hudibras. 5b 
Gir'xvrilien {from gentle ; grntil fore, Fr.] heatheniſm. i. . the 
opinions or practices of the hcathens, paganiſm. Stillingſleet uſes it. 

GexTiti'TioUs | genti/itias, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to a flock, kin- 
dred or anceſtors, hercditary, intailed on a family. A particular and 
perhaps a genci/ic:4us dilpolition of body. Arbutbnor. 2. Peculiar to a 

ion, endemial. An untavory odour is gerti/itious or national. 
Brown. 


GexTr'iiTy [centilite, Fr. gentilita, Sp. of gentilis, Lat.] 1. The 
quality of a gentleman, good extraction, dignity of birth. 2. Ele- 

ance of behaviour, gracelulneſs of mien. nierty of taſte. 3. Gene- 
rally the claſs of #4 well born. Gavelkind muſt in the end make 
a poor gentility. Davies. 4. Heatheniſh, __ The falſhood of 
oracles, whereupon all gentility was built. er. 

Ge'xTLE, 44. { gentid, Fr. Sp. and Port. gentile, It. of gentilis, Lat.] 
1. Meek, mild, tame, moderate, civil, obliging. Reverend in con- 
verſation. and gentle in condition. Maccal ces. 2. Well born, well 
deſcerded, antient, tho not noble. Our noble and gentle youth. 
Ailtan. 3. Soothing, Gentle muſic. Davies. 

GexTLE, f. 1. A gentleman, a man of birth: now obſolete. 
Gentiles, methinks you frown. Shakeſpeare. 2. The ſame with gentil. 
A particular kind of worm or maggot. A green gentle. Walton. | 

oGe'xTLE, verb a. to make gentle, toraiſc from the vulgar: ob- 
ſolete. Be he ne er ſo vile, | 
This day ſhall gentle his condition. 1 : | 

Ge'xTLEFOLk, ſubji. [of gentle and folk] per ſons diſtinguiſhed by 
their birth from the vulgar. Swift uſes it. 

Ge'NTLENEsS [of gentle] 1. Dignity of birth or extraction. 2. 
of manners, ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, tenderneſs. P 
gc:rtleneſs and inherent s. Dryden. z. Kindneſs, benevo : 
obſolete. The gentiene/) of all the gods go with thee. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Meekneſs, mildneſs, tameneſs, civility. Oc. 


GE'NTLEMAN homme, Fr. gentilhuomo, It. that is, homo gen- 
til, or generoſus, Lat. a man of family or All other deri- 
vations | to be whimſical. Je] 1. A man of birth and extrac- 


tion, tho” not noble. The gertiemen and the peaſants. Sidzey. 2. 
A manraiſed above the na by his character or poſt. 85 
| Some mean born gentleman, 
Whom I will marry fteight to Clarence daughter. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Aterm of complaiſance. I he ſame gerz/emex who have fixed this 
piece of morality on the three naked filters. Adi. 4. The ſervant 
| that waits about the perſon of a man of rank. His gencleman uſher. 
Camden. 5. It is uſed of any man, however high. The king is a 
noble gentleman. Shakeſpeare. | | 
; ben Adam dug and Eve (pan, 
THbere was then the Gevriruax? 
Lat. Primus mojerum quis quis fuit tlie tuorum, | 
Aut paj'or fuit, aut iilud quad dicere nolo. | 

This proverb intimates that merit aud not birth makes the gentle- 
man ; and that tho' ſome of our fore-fathers may have had that claim 
to gentility, yet if we have degenerated we have no real right or pre- 
tenuon to it, whatever law or cuſtom may have given us. 

Jack will never make a GexNTLEMAN. 

This proverb teaches, that every one wil! not make a gentleman, 
that is vulgarly called fo, now a days : there is more than the bare 
name required, to the making him what he ought to be by birth, ho- 
nour and merit. Yeu cannot make a filken purſe of a ſow's car. Ex 
guewis ligno Mercurius non. fit, ſay the Latins. 

GEe'xXTLEMANLIKE, or GLU'STLEMANLY, adj. [of gentleman and 
like] like a gentleman, becoming a man of birth. Enureth himſelf 
to his weapon and gent/emanty of ſcaling. Spenſer. A moſt lowly 
g-ntlemanlike man. Shakc/peare. 

GENTLEMEN of the Chapel, officers in number thirty-two, whoſe 
duty and attendance i: in the royal chapel ; of which twelve are prieſt, 
and the other twelve are called clerks of the chapel, who aſſiſt in the 

ance of divine ſervice. 

Gr'xTLEwonas [of gentle and woman] 1. A woman of birth, a 

woman well deſcended. The gent/eweman of Rome. Abbot. 2. A 
man who waits about one of high rank. The late queen's gentlewws- 
man. Shakeſpeare. 3. A word of civility or irony. Now genil/ewwoman 
you are confeſſing. Drydez. Sce GrxTLEMaAN. 

Ge'NTLY, adv. [of gentle] 1. Softly, mildly, tamely, meckly, 
tenderly, inoffenſively. Miſchicfs that come by inadvertency or ig- 
norance are but very gently to be taken notice of. Locke. 2. Sofily, 


— violence. A wer fo gently made as not to au ake them. 
rew, A 

Ge'xTRY [gentil! ommerie, Fr. gratlery, gentry, from gentle] 1. Tre 
loweſt degree of nobility, fuch as have deicended of ancient familie 
and alway» berne a cout of arms ; thote Leven the ger and the 
nobility. I hey ſwughterd nany of the goutry. Se. 2. Birth, 


condition. 


Clerklike expenen'd, which n- leſs adorns 8 
Our g-xtry, than our parents noble name. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A term ot civility rcd ur nn c. I he many colcur d gentry there 
above. Prizr, 4. Civiity, romplaiſance : ol tolete. dncu us fo 
much c-»try and good will. . — i 
GrxurLexiws, Fr. * It. of gem flr&i9, from genu, the 
knee, and / ect+, Lat. to bend] the act of bending the bre. or kneel- 
iug don. adoration thereby expreſfied: ** With all ſubm mon and 
g '*/+.7/on to your beauty.” Dox Ge, zor. 
Gi xvixe, af. [genau, Lat.] tive, real, natural, not ſpuricus 
nor counterfeit. The true and genuine eff. cts. Tide. 
Gexvixt Teeth, dentes ſapicutiæ; which ſee. 
GE NUINELY, av. [of genuine] raturally, truly, without ſophiſti- 
cut on or foreign ad mixtures. Boyle uſes it. 
Ge viakxkss (of grant ne, and neyye, Sax.] natural Pate, free- 
dom from adulteration, purity, — from being coul. terieit. 
Cr'xvs, Lat. 


1. Eindred, flock or lineage. 2. Manner, fort, 
19N, | 
Gexvus, Lat. [with grammarian-] ſignifies the kind of the aoun, 


maſculine, feminine or neuter. 

Grxvs, Lat. [among logicians] is the fi:it of the univerſal ideas; 
and is when the idea is fo common, that it extends to other ideas, 
which are alſo univerſal; as, the quidrilater is genus with reſet to 
the parrallclogram and trapezia; ſubſtance is gens with retpeR to 
body and mind. 5 

Cexvs Summon, Lat. [with logicians] is that which holds the 
permoſt Claſs in its predicament z or it is that which may be divided 
into {ever} ſpecies, each wicreof is a genus in reſpect to other ſpecies 
placed below. | 

Gus Sebaitern, Lat. [with logicians] is that, which being a me- 
dium beivern the higheſt genus and the loweſt Specics, is ſfometimi 
conſidered as a genus and ſometimes as a ſpecies. | 

here there is another 


Gexus Remwun, Lat. [with logicians] is 
genus bet een it and irs ſpecies. | 

Guxvs Proximum, Lat. [in logic] the next or neareſt genus is where 
the tpecics is immediately under it; as man under animal. 

Gzxvs {in botany] is a ſyſt-m or aſſemblage of plants agreeing in 
ſome one com on character, in reſpect to the trufture of certain parts, 
whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from all other plants. 

_ Gexvs [in muſic} a certain manner of ſub-dividing the prin- 
ciples of melody, i. e. the conſonant iutervals into their concinnous 


Boyle uſes it. 


Gexvs [with rhetoricians] is diſtributed into demonſtrative, deli- 
berative, and judiciary. | 

Gexvs [in algebra] this art by the ancients was diſtributed into two 

logiſtic and ſpeci 


_ _Gexvs [with anatomiſts] an aſſemblage or ſyſtem of ſimilar parts, 


diſtributed the body; as, the the ner 
2 4— 73 as, genus nervoſum, nerves | 
Geoce'xTRIC [of yn, the earth, and are, Gr. à centre] the earth 
being ſuppoied to be the centre. | 
GeocexTrIc [with aſtronomers] is applied to a planet or its orbit, 
” its being concentric with the carth, or as having the earth 
its centre. 
Grockxraic Latitude of a Planet [in aſtronomy] is the latitude of 
the beheld from 5 mo — ba i, none 
necting the planet and the earth to the plane of the earth or true 


a n 
jc appears t ws from A ht 3 e 
a point in the ecliptic to which 4 planet ſeen from the earch is re- 


Guoce'xTaICALLY, adv. [from geocentric] according to that ſy- 
TIT TR, G50 —__—_— 


Gzopz's1a [ymizcra, of 10 and Jaw, Gr. to divide or diſtribute} 
the art of meaſuring and ſurveying of land or ſurfaces, and finding the 


contents of all plain figures. 


Geopx'TICal, adj. {from geed:r/ia] pertaining to the art of fur- 
veying or meaſurin TE and rnd their ne 2 
GEoD&ATICAL — ſuch as are conſidered according to the 
vulgar name or denominations ; by which money, weights, meaſures, 
＋ are ally known or particularly % ided by the laws or cuſtoms 
everal nations | 


Grove'ricaiLY, adv. [from geodetical] by way of furvey of the 

Geo'crapnen [ geegraphe, Fr. ger grad, It. and Sp. geograthus, Lat. 

gtuy of yn, the earth, and yay, Gr. to — perſon 

{killed in geogra by, one who deicribes the earth according to the 
its — b 


poſition of 1 
EOGRA'PHICAL [geographique, Fr. gergrafico, 


Geucra'pHiIc, of 
Ir. — Sp. geegraphicus, Lat. of yrayeapuaee, Gr.] pertaining to geo- 
graphy. | 

GeocraPuical Mile, is the Goth part of a degree of a great cir- 
cle, the ſame as a ſea mile. prot 

Geocra'PHICALLY, adv. [of gegrepbical] according to the rules 
of geography, in a geographical manner. 

GEO GRAPHY [ geographie, Fr. grografia, It. geegraphia, Sp. Port. 
and Lat. , of yu, the earth, and rape, Gr, to — 
the doctrine or knowledge of the eurth as to its ſelf, and as to its af - 
ſeclions; or it is a deicription of the whole globe of the earth or 
known habitable world; together with all parts, limits, fituations, 


and other remariables pertaining to it. _ in a ſtrict ſenſe, 
ſignifies the know ledge of the circles of the earthly globe, and the fitu- 


ation of the various parts of the earth. When it is taken in a little 
larger fenſc, it includes the knowledge of che ſeas alſo; and in the 


GEO 


largeſt {enſe of all, it extends to the various habit and governments of 
nations. Watts. ; f : 

Geocrapuy was repreſented by the ancients, in painting and 
ſculpture, by an e\derl> woman, having a terretirial globe Rand- 
ing by her, in her right hand a compats, and in her icic à ſquaring 

e. 

„ f 5% and x,, Gr.] the doctrine of the earth, the 
knowledge of it e and nature. 

Gro ance zei, from yn, the earth, and parks, Gr. a di- 
viner] a pretende! i ikill in geomancy, a fortune-teiler, a caſter of 
figures, a cheat who pretends to foretel future events by other means 
than an aſtrologer. Bruwn uſes it. 

Grone { gromance, Fr. geomantia, It. gremancia, Sp. gromantia, 
Lat. uA. of Phy the carth, and anf, Cor. divination] a kind 
of divination perfora:ed by a number of little points or dots made on 
payer at random ; and contidering the various figures and lines, which 
thoſe points preſent, and thence forming a judgment of futurity, and 
deciding any queſlion propofed ; the art of caſting figures. 

Growa'eric {of g any] belonging to the art of caſting figures. 
Dryden ute it, 

Greova'sTICallY, adv. {of gemaentic] according the to art of geo- 
mancy. ' : | 

Gero'ut rie, or Grout TaICal, [gerometrigue, Fr. grometrieo, It. 
and Sp. g-ometricus, Lat. of qiupirirtS, Gr.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
geometry. A goomets cad ſcheme. More. 2. Preſcribed or laid down by 
geom Geometrical proporiions. Stilirry fleet. 3. Diipoled ac- 
cording to gromery, Geometric jaiper ſeemeth of atinity with the 

lapis ſanguinali.. Grow . 
Sro'uet K. /ulje. | of grometre, Fr. urg, 
cian, one led in ge metry. Watts ules it. | 

Gt METRAL, adj. Fr. tom germ:t7; ] relating to geometry. 

Geone'TRICAL Place, 1s a certain buund or extent, wherein any 
point may ſerve for the ſolution of a local or undetermined pro- 
blem. ; | 

Groverical Ce, is that wherein the relation of the abſciſſæ to the 
ſemi-0:Ginates may bw expreiied by an algebraic equation. | 

Grow ric at Ti, is a fimiliuce or identity of ratios ; as 
8, 4. 30, and 15, ate in gcometrisal j r-portian. 9 85 

Cron FRECAL Progrey con, a ſcric of quantities in continucd geo- 
mctrical propory gn, 4. e. increaſing in the fame ratio; as, 1, 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, and o n. : Sy, 

Groutraical Place, a line whereby an indeterminate problem is 
conltructed. 8 5 

Grontbi ical Csfiraidit²⁰¹ of an Equation, is the contriving and 
drawing lines and figures, vw hcreby to demonſtrate the equation, tlic- 
- orem, or canon to be geometrically true. 

GrometTRICat Soiutron of 4 rab, ts when the problem is 
ſclved according to the rites of geometry; and by ſuch lines as are 
truly geometrical or agree:ble to the nature of the problem. 

Grome TRICALLY, adv. {of geometrical] according to the geome- 
trical art, according to the ruws of geometry. 

Crone gente, r. geamenr?, lt. gemetra, Sp. and Lat. 

viaeerf us, Gre] Cue filled in the icence of geometry. An expert ge- 

ometrician. I aits. 


Gr.] a geomctri- 


To Geo'METRIZE, wero neut. [yruprrzia, Gr. ] to act according to 


the rules of geometry. Confined herielt to geemetrize. Boyle. 

Gro'uzrkr [grometrie, Fr. geometria, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. yeowe- 
Tee. of yn, the carth, and re, Gr. to me. ſule] geometry originally 
tignified the art of meaſuring the earth, or any diflances or dimentons 
on or within it; but it is now uſed for the ſcience of quantity, ex- 
tenſion or magnitude abliractedly conſidered, without any regard ty 
Inaticr. 

I; is very probable, that it had its firſt riſe in Egypt, where the 
river Nile, every year overflowing the country, and leaving it co- 
vered with mud, laid men under a neccllity to 4/{:xguif their lands 
one from another by the conſider ation of their figure ; and to be able 
alſo to meaſure the quantity of it, fo that exch man, aller the fall of 
the waters, might have his portion of ground lotted and laid out to 
him. | 

Theoretical GEOMETRY, or Spreutative GEOMETRY, is a ſcience which 
treats of magnitude or continued quantity, with its properties conſi- 
dercd abitractedly, without any relation to material beings ; it con- 


templates the property of continuity, and demonſtrates the truth of 


general propoitious, Called theorems. 

Precical Geourtiay, is the method of applying ſpeculative to 
praQtice ; as the meatu;ing of land or ſolid bodics, as navigation, for- 
uncation, dialling. | | 


Elementary GEOMETRY, is that which is employed in the conſider- 


ation of tight lacs, and plain ſurfaces and iolids generated from 
taem. 

Sublimer Croui tx. is employed in the conſideration of curve - 
lines, conic tections, and bodies formed flo them. 

Groro'xical ( geepænigac, Fr. 2 αιτι of 4" and 7:5, Gr. 
labour} pertaming v0 the tiliog or manuring of land. 

Groro'>ics (T , of yn, the carth, and 72>, Gr. labour] 
1. Ihe ſcience of agricultute. 2. Books treating of hufbardry. 

GrozGs. 1. A fgure of St. George on horieback, worn by the 
knights of the garter. Look on my George. Shake peace. — 
brown low. { ©: thi> fente I know not the original. ee, Com- 
monly ute with the word brown. On a brown george with louty 
ſwobbers fed. Drgten. 

St. Groot, the paton of England, ſome ſay, was a famous war- 
rior of Cappadocia, wiv, after he had exerciſed his valour in the wars, 
laid down his life for the chriſtian faith, on which account he was 
revered of all the chriſtian world, and many churches were erected in 
honour of him, and he becaue at length to be the patron taint of 
England. This St. George, according to the legend, did any brave 
exploits in his life Tic, Lad atter his death is ſaid to have appeared 
ſeveral times in the wars undertaken agiintt the infid-ls in the holy 
land, and to have unt on the tide of the chriſtians. And the devo- 
tion of Juſlinian introduce him into the calendar, and that of Robert 
d' Oily built him a church iu the calle at Oxford, and king Eduard 
III built him a chapel at Windſor. However, Gclaſius, biſhop of 
Ronie, condemned the gen of St. George, as heretical and * 
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lous ; and the ſynod of Ariminum decl.red the ſaſferings of (Ce 
apocryphal, as ſet forth by heretics. 
Gionce N, a golden coin in che time of king Henry VIII. io 
value or Current at Gs. 8 4. f 8 
GivnGia, a province in Aſia, bounded by Circaſta ard Dge nge: 
on the north, by the Caſpian tea on the eatt, by Armcnia, „ 1s 
mania, on the ſouth, and by M:ngreiia on the weft. 
Gzor':ts, one of the Eritich ptantations in Ame ica. tion Got us 
South Carolina, from which it is ſeparated by the river Savaut tc, 
Gio'cians fo called from on: David GC orgs, a Holianocr! wird 
held that che law and goſpel were unprofitable tor the aten hoaven, 
and that himſelf was the true melde. # 
Gre, adj. relating tu the (cicnce of agriculture, The Alan 
tuan > u rains. Gay. ; 
Gies, .. [ geergignes, Fr. ga- 
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Cr. | books treating 01 hutbandry. dings. Ferd.: 210 LC nc, WE N S801 


Part of the ference of hufbandry put into a plent z doth, and tet of 
ich all the beauties and embelii l | 


ments of pectry.. HS; 
(zto'scorpy {of 44 and ex>7:ia, Cir. th vic, | + [yi ene of 2519 
nature and qualities ot the carth o. toll, 0 MICS. VET an 
conuderiug it. : 5 
Gro'TiIC, /abft. [of yy, Gr. the carth} a1 mt e rte“ 
by the atliſtance of a d:rmon, the ſume a om ac. 


Groric, adj. terreit tal, relatins to tnc cn 

Geo'ry, geotic magic. 

GL ran, Heb. a filver coin, in value . helle „„ 
others lay 15* of a penny. IAI. a, in his C OR £3 4, 
« piece of money of the value of three halt pence. 

(etga'ziun, Lat. [yiancy, Gr. the derb calle Bol! fs ! 


14 
1 


Ctinixovmactty, Gr. the erane-Hght, or n. ht of 


110 
the Clans. Hinun's Cerant mae of the pPYgmics. Stu 
2. P. 121. Sce Burk ACHOMYONMACHY. 
Gina'xits {of yizm, Gr. a crane] aprecious lone in colour |... 
a Crane's neck. | | 
 GiU&+tr, od, [gerens, Lat] bearing. carry ing or behavies 
Gene „. {tn muſic] one of the cletts. . 
Gi krALG:, of GNF [g, It. prob. fe 
to turn round, aid c, Lat. from its türning round in e it? 
a bird of prey, in tne between a Vulture and à hawk ; and oi te 
greatett tgengrh next the eagle. 
Orden, a town of Sicily, the Ag nigendum of tc ancients 
about 5 mile, touth of Palermo. To | ; 
ve. Chu, atown and royal palace of France, 
of Paris, 


St. Greats, a borough of Cormws!!, eiche miles wet ef 5: 
month. It tens two members to parli ann t. 

Ger wart, ſusſt. a kind of long and prony lirge rear. 

Gta X,. [£00 mains Fr. nals, It. ans. Ip. gra- 
1, Lat] brother, one appioicniog to i brother in 1124 
blood. Thus the children of br. chers or itlers are .. 
£11 man. | 

Gin MAY, ad). rciated, come of the tame ftock. - Thoſe 
germay to him. Shakeſpeare. 

; Brother GERMAN, a brother both by tt. [ther and motto „ . 
in diſtinction to an aterine litter, Which , only io by the 190%. 
fide. 

Cann GENNMuaxs, are couſins in the fr or neareſt degree, bein, 
the children of brother or iter: : 

Cs [permandree, Fr.] the hol cnylet Engliſh treat + 
has ſimall thick kaves, which are lacinated wwncahir lik 
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tac oak ; the Hy yur which arc produced at dhe wings of the ico. 
are labiated. Thr cup of the flower is fittulous, A . Ir. 

Crna Ig itas, Lat] ludthelluefe; the relation 
brother ; allo brot. cy belwviour. 

Creux, of kunt, belong ing to Cory arr. © The Jer for 
Danube} arites from the Germanic wettern cxmreinitics,” Sr, 
cited by the rye at Theſtar, Il. Stan. Kc. 

Gre awe, abi. [g:rmen, Lat] 4 forout, a Ha , tut part - which 
grows and ipread>. Ihe norm? or tre nile of the eo. . 

GE «M15, alt. {rr ann I. at.] a ing or; vain A 

All d, 1pill at vince 
That make ungratetul man. 9%, 4 ca 7. | 

Gt 'rvaxy, an cxcentive empire of uro, bounded by Penta 
and the Baltic ſea on the north, by Poland ant Hunrary on the © 
by Switzerland and the Alps on the tout!:, and by Tran C, Hot! mad. 
Sc. on the welt. It is divided into ten circles 3 tic on the wnth 
three on the ſouth, three about the middle, and one on te e br 
the latt, wich conſiſted of the dutchy of Eurgutd and the ſev nies 
united Netherlands, has long been detnched from the emprre. 

GikMERSHEIN, a town of Germany, iulgeci to | trance, al out ir 
mile, ent of Landau. 

Gr'auisax r, adj. [gorminans, Lat.] ſprorxtin z, budding, yon 
Gut. 

o Ge'rruixate [ germer, Fo. grrminere, It. and lat] to foro 
out, to bud, to bloom, to put toith. A ipirit that will put fortli a 
germinalc. Bacon, | t 

GirMiNa 110m, Fr. [ germinatzinnue, d. of ecrminatic, l. at.] tho ge 
oi ſpringing, ſpouting, or budding torih, gro th. Aecc leit n © 
gerituuti. Lacan. 

(i kits, fr. of germin germina. Lat.] See Gravy, 

Gikgcy wii, Lat. phy ſic preſcribing dirt tor old net 
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alth. 

GrtroxToco'tuiuvn, Lat. [serer A ,,, of , an of!) mt. 
and xt, Gr. to take care 01] an kotpial or lah 
old people. 

CERA [with apothecaries}. a fine powder made tone ne 
roots, as ſnake-weed, wake-rovin, <c. 

Ge Serpertaria, Lat. | with ap therone | 4 
o tlic tote of the herb arch d Cut = 14th 
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Graun, or Gr'nsrun [xerpuma, Sax.) a fine. See Gan- 
SUMME. 

Grazuxa'rins, one Fneable, liable to be amerced, . or fincd at the 
&icretion of the lord of the manor. 

GE'rusD, A. [geront:f, Fr. gerundio, It and Sp. gerundium, Lat. 
cf gere, to adminiſter or govern ; in the Latin grammar] it is a part 
cf a verb., or a verbal noun, that admits no variation, and governs 
the ſame cates as the verb; but has neither tenſe, number, or perſon. 

In the Englith tongue, gerunds ard participles are the ſame in ter- 
wination, and have no other diſlinction but the participle and the 
noun- ſubſi ntive, which alu ays follov and precede the one the other; 
3s g is both a partiviple and a grund, as a wing man, loving 1s 
here a participle, in {wing Sim, loving is a b 

. B. I kumb!ly conceive this diſtivQion is not very adequate, be- 
cauſe the gerand in Engliſh is very often ulgd without any particle or 
ſui lantive before or atter it, as the nominative and accuſative of a 
ſubſtantive irfelf ; as fealing brings a man to the gallows, he abhors 
fexrl'rg. And ſo in infinite other inſtances. The beſt distinction, I 
teke it, is, that the participle is always an adjeCtive, and the gerand 
alv ay 2 ſub ſtantire. | 

Gz'rvox (as the pnets tell us] this Geryon was a monſtrous giant 
thot had three heads. But the truth of the matter is, there was a city 
in he Euxine ſ-2, called Tricarenia (r, Gr. f. e. three heads] 
vhere Gervon dwelt in great reputation, and abounding in wealth, 
and, among the reft, had an admirable herd of oxen; Hercules 
coming to drive them away, flew Cor, who 


that enquired concerning the matter. they anſwered, that Hercules 
had driven away the oxen cf Vricareian Goyon ; from which ſome 
imagined that Ger;:z had three heads: and this gave birth to the fic- 
tion. Palapharn:. | 5 
Grssaurt'xt in botany] cotton-trecs. 
Ge'ssax Tr fin heraldry] a term uſed 
borne over a chief 


Ge'ssEs, the furniture pertaining to an hawk. 


when the head of a lion is 


Ge5r, %. Iglu. Lat.] 1. An atchievement, an exploit, an 


action. Goodly can diſcourſe of many a noble g. Sperſer. 2. Show, 
repreſentation. ( ſhould be interlarded atter the Perſian manner 
by ages young and aid. Ban. 3. The roll or journal of the ſeveral 
days and itages f He in the progreſies cf our kings, many of them 


being Kill extant in the herald's cihice {from ge or gite, Fr. lan- 


mer 

To let him there a month behind the geft 
| Pretix d tet parting. Shakeſpeare. 
Sri tie, Lat.] 1. The act of carrying or bearing the 
young in the won:b. 2. The time or continuance of a child or other 
young in the womb of the mother. Lime of its ge//ation. Bros. 

To Gr:i1'cutant, werb act. [ geſticaler, Fr. geſticulor, Lat.] to 
be full of action or motion, to play antic tricks, to ſhow pollures. 

Gr571ct 1.4 Tron, Fr. of Lat. the act of repreſenting a | rſon by 
geſture: and poſtures, antic tricks, various poltures ; allo tie uſing 
too much co! cv in ſpeaking, 

* rer EAicuigſus, Lat.] full of geſlures or motions of the 
body. 

Ge-75, tur. of geft ¶ geſta, Lat. geffer, Fr. grſti, It.] noble feats, 
GONE EXPLANTS, Sc. | : 

Ge<rco'ss (greg, Lat.] full of geſture. 

unk fg, Lat. gde, Fr.] 1. Action or pollure exp reſſive 
of ſentiment or pation of the mind; behaviour. If you had heard his 
or feen his g A. Sidney. 2. Movement of the body, car- 
rige aud air in walking. In ev'ry g „ure dignity and love. Milton. 

to G:'s urs, ge act. [from the ſubit ] to accompany with 
_ or pviive. Not orderly read, nor g//tured as — 
4er 

To Ger, ier. werb af. got, anciently gat, pret. got, gotten, part. 
. {xevan, or xyean, Sax. ] 1. To obtain, to acquire, to procure. 
Dovia gat bim a name. 2 Sanne. Be inſenſibly get a facility. 
Lois. 2. Io ferce, to ſeize. Such loſels and ſcatte, ings cannot 
eali!- by any conſtable or other ordirary othcer be gotten. Sperſor. z. 
To win. To have g:4%7 a victory. Arles. 4. To have poſſeſſion 
of, to hold. "Thou hatt ge? the face of man. Herbert. 5- To beget 
upon a female. Children they get on their female captives. Locke. 
6. To gain as profit. Tho the creditors will loſe one fifth of their 
principal and ute, and landlords one fifth of their income, yet the 
debtors and tenants will not get it. Locke. 7. To gain as advanta 
or ſuperiority, If they get ground and vantage of the king. Shak. 
Fcare. 8. Lo can, to goin by labour. A tree which they ger down 
nat with cutting, but with fire, Abbot. 9. To receive as a price or 
ward. Makes the importer get more for them. Locke. 10 To 
arp. Get by heart the n ore common and uſeful words. Waris 11. 
To procure to be. How we may get it thus informed. Szath. 12. 
To put into any ſtate. low to ger the lovers out of the place, the 
gates being warch'd. Ali 13. To prevail on, to enduce. Could 
not get him to engage in 2 life of buſineis. Sgectalor. 14. To draw, 
to hook. Le ger into his family the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary. 41». iz. To betike, to remove. Get thee out and depart 
hence. &. Luc. 1H. To remove by force or art. She was quickly 
gut ofthe land n A. 17. To put on. Ger on thy boots. 
Shale foare. 3. dog; ta ſell or diſpoſe of by ſome expedient. 
To g his half.: c f. dae. 

To Cr, a 1. To arrive at any ſtate or poſture by de- 
grees, with iome nd of labour, effort, or difficulty. Cannot get to 
fleep. Baca. 2. to fall, to come by accident; in a paſſive | hog 
Two or three wen of the town are gat among them. Tarr. 3. To 
find the way. Nothing appcars to get in at the ſhell. u 4. To 
move, to remove. Rite up and get you forth. Exodus. 5. To have 
recourſe to. To get up into tac bulwark to help their fellows. Nelles. 
6. To go. to repair. Not as vet all get into the caſtle. 7. To put 
one's ſelf in any nate. I hey might get over the river. Clarendon. 8. 
Jo become by any act what one was not before. Bathes and pers 
drunk. Dec. 9. lo be a gruiner, 0 receive advantage. Her 
beauty by the ſhade does ger. Maler. 15. To get off; to eſcape. 


The gallies, by the brncft of the thore+ and Nallows, got off. Bacon. 
11. 10 et er:; © conquer, 0 lupp s, do paſs without being 


Lopped in the ddabing oz ding. To ler the lady propoſe her 


poſed him ; and | 
they that ſaw kim drive away the oxen admired at it, and to thoſe. 
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doubts, and to ſee the pains he is at to get ver them. Addiſon. 12.7 , 


get up ; to riſe out of bed or from re Sheep will ger ap betimes. 
Bacen. 13. To get up; to riſe from a ſeat. Get you wp trom about 
the tabernacle of Koran. Nambers. 14. Get is very often a pleonaſm 
in Englith, as I Eawe got no money, and in Qratnls of the ke cm- 


Gz"TTtr [of ger] 1. One who ares, or obtains. 2. 
One who begets on a female. 2222 baſtard children than 
_ a deſtroyer of men. Shakeſpeare. 

E'TTING [geran, Sax. to get] 1. The act of getting acquiſitions, 
th:n»+ gotten by labour, walks & co. With all | guns. — under- 
ſtanding. Proverbs. 2. Gain, profit. A ſmall n. Ouchly il. are of their 
gettings to be a portion for the child. Sa. 

| = hays 17 Log ne a red or vermilion colour. 

E'WGAW, . [xcxar, trifles, or heapzar, Sax. images, jayar, 
Fr.] play things for li, toys, trifles, — —3 Tzie- 
tering ge u ga. L'Eftrange. 

Gewoaw, ach. ſhowy without value, glitteringly, triſſing Poor 
geugare happineſs. Law. 

Giia'sTFUL, adj. [of zap ard pulle, Sax.] diſmal, melancholly, 


kt for walking ſpirits. CH grave. Spenjer. 

GuH'aSTLINESS, ineſs, frightful aſpect, reſemblance of a ohott, 
paleneſs. 

GuA“sTxESss „Sax. ] ghaſtlineſs, horror of looks. The gh 
nejz of the eye. 27 e. l oth 

Gna'sTLy [zaprhc, Sax.) 1. Like a ghoſt, having horror in the 
countenance, pale, dreadful. To ſhew her ghaſtly face. Knolls. 2. 
Horrible, ſhocking. Mangled with gie wounds through plate and 
mail. Milecs. | 

Gut'xT, or Gz'uxT, a capital city of Flanders, 30 miles north- 
welt of Bruſſels. It is large and fortified, 12 miles in circumterence, 
and defended by a citadel. | 

Gue'sx1xs {gurchen, Ger. gurker, Su. a cucumber] a fort of ſo- 
i cucumbers pickled. Skinner. 

o Gukss, verb nent. See To Gress. mg is by critics conſi 
Cered as the true orthography, but gueſs has univerſally prevail d 
Jeb] to conjecture. 

Girzux [gheax, Fr. a ] a name given to the proteſtants in 
the time of the civil commotions in the Low Countries, becauſe tlie 
protettan: perſons of quality, habited like beggars, aſſembled together 
to a banquet in the houſe of Florentius Pallan, count of Gulemburgh ; 
and there, while they were merry over their cups, laid the icheme 01 
a conſpiracy for the liberty of their country. 

__ Gurus, of <9 of Perſia, lying cloſe upon the ſouth-weſt part 
of the Caſpian fea ; its longitude from 74 te 76, latitude from 3; to 


36. Dherleht. | 
1 of the French Netherlands, 5 miles weſt of 
Mons“. 


Gut'Liax, a town 

Gurren. or Gni'TTERx [guiterr, Fr. prob. of Cithara, Lat.] a 
muſical inſtrument formerly much in uſe with the Italians, &c. 

Gur'zzazD [gigerizm, Lat. or of ghizzern, Lincoln] one of the 
ſtomachs of a fowl. See Gi'zzaro. 

Guosr [ gare, or zærre, Sax. geiſt, Du. geuft, Ger. which Ca- 
ſaubon derives of af, Gr. terriblis, Lat.] 1. The ſpirit of a per- 
ſon deceaſed appearing after death. The mighty ghofs of our great 


Harry's roſe. —_— 2. The ſoul of man. Vex not his ghoft. 
Sbaleſpearr. 3. To give uf or yicld up the ghoſt ; to die, to yield up 
the ſpirit into the hands of God. Our army lics ready to give 2h the 


hoft. S - 4. The third in the ever-blefſed Trinity, cal- 
the =*. : ſo ſtyl'd — his moſt /acred and impert art of - 
Ace, erected in of TRUTH, PIETY and vIRTUE, in oppoſition 
to that sy1R1IT of „R and ERRO?, Which wworketh in the children of 
diſ-becience. [See Devit.] I need not repeat here what has been 
already ſuggeſted (under the words, Dove, CuisT, Cc.) concerning 
the SUBORDINATE CAPACITY Of this Mine per/mage, with reference, 
not only to the o Gop and Farurs; but alſo to the oxz LoD. 
« who has receiv'd from the Father a// yowrn both in heaven and in 
arth.”—1 ſhall only ſubjoin here (in co-firmation of the accounts we 
there gave of the TRIuITrI VE doctrine) tuo moſt remarkable reſlec- 
tions, which St. Bast made on this head. The firſt is contained in 
his fifth book againſt Euxox1vs, p. 120. where he puts the queilion, 
« Why the Spirit is not ſtyled the nf len; and then gives thi- 
anſwer, © » M 79 pn tixzs xx Ore dt ti, Sc. i. e. not becauſe he :* 


not FROM God rnRO the Son (for St. Bast, with Aebanaſius, Ori- 


ge', Euſetius, and other ancients, held that the Spirit was, as Ter- 
tullian e 'd it, a Patre per Filizm, i. e. from the Father Tyre” 
the Son) but that the TzaixiTyY might not be conceir'd, wane; a 


ter vrt it tn, Se. i. e. an endleſs multitude [or ſeries) of fors pre. 


from j*ns, as in hamen genealogies. And in the preceding book, er 
quiring by what name [or title] this Sy18:7 ſhould be called, he fay-, 
„ eM or hu, fc. f. e. no one is fo avsoLuTELY divelted of 2/7 
theught and reaſon as to ſtyle any one UxBEGOTTES (or ſelf exiitenc} 
except the Gop or THE wHoLe [meaning the ri Cavs and F. 
THER of the univerſe] neither can we call him sox ; becauſe there 
is but eXE OXLY BEGOTTEXN long What then, ſays he, muſt we 
call him? The Hely Spirit, and Spirit of God, and Spirit of truth, 
who is ſent Frox the FaTHrR, and adminifter'd [to us] THEO" the 
son, Sc. What is all this but to own, that we had belt acquieſce in 
the ſcripture ftzle, and not inſert more articles into our cred (fo far 25 
reveal d religion is conſider d) than what ate expre/5ly contain'd in the 
ſacred writings? Bas1L adv. Euncm. Sce EssIxCE, PIAsT-causk, 
and Howovsraxs. 

To Gnosr, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to yield up the ghoſt, : 
die: _ oo Sidney uſes it. 44 

To Gnosr, act. to haunt with apparitions of de 
obſolere | 


Julius Czfar, 

Who at Philippi the good Brutus g½ ed. Shakefpeare. 
Guc'srTIxESss [xaptxehc and nere. Sax.) likeneſs to a ghot; 
alſo ſpiritualneſs, in oppoſition to carnalnefs, quality of having refe- 
rence, chiefly to the ſoul. | 
Gno'sTLy, adj. [of gef] 1. Spiritual, not carnal, not ſecular, 
relating to the ſoul. Lack which we all have, as well of gef as of 
earthly favours. Hockey. 2. Having a character from religion, ſpui- 
tual. The g father now hath done his thiift, Shutefpear 5 n 
| LaLA'- 


Wen: 


GID 


Grata'tixa,/ubft. It. earth of a bright gold colour, found in the 
kingdom of Naples, very five, and much valued by painters, Wood- 
wald uſes it. | 

G14'BivX, /ub/t. | jambes, Fr. legs] armour for the logs, greaves. 
A large purple tire un aden their grambear fall>. ge. 

Gr art Ian, Vii X. gg, Lat. of vat, Gr. great, Fr. gigante, 
It. Sp. and ort } a perſon of a large and urcommon ze und ftature, 
a man unnatural! large. It is obſervable that the idea of a giant 15 
always connected with pride, brutality and wickedneh.. 

Giants {of giant ; ane geante, Fr.] a gigantic woman, a wo- 
man of umn tur} bulk and height. I hat huge grante/s. Howel. 

Gr'axT tat, or GVANTLY, adj. {of giant and die] gigantic, vaſt, 
1 Ce dithcultics. Decay of Pietr. Their giantiize objec- 
tions. SS.. 

G14\'>75412 [of giant] quality or character of a giant. Milton 

utes Ic. 
Cin, /. any old worn out animal. Harmer. 
Who that's but a queen, fair, ſober, wile, 
Wou's from a padlock, from a bat, a g:bte, 
Such dear concerning hide. Shake rare 
To G1i'sBER, werb neut. {of jbber] to ſpeak inarticulately. Squeck 
and gibter. Shaigfprare, | 
CIE, H. {from gilier] the genus of game, all kinds of 
game. Addiſon uſes it. | 
Gi'BRERIH (prob. 5g. 4. jalberih, of ;abber, or gabbeten, Du. to 
trifle away the time, or of xabbeje, Sax. an inchanter : Derived by 
Skinner from gaber, Fr. to cheat, But a, it was ancien ly wricten ge- 
brit, it is — derived from the chemical cant, and originally in. 
plied the jargon of Geter and his tribe, %] pediers French, jar 
gon, nonſentical, unintelligible talk, can, the private language of 
rog4es and gyphes. That we ſpeak no Englith, but gie Spry 
Ginntro'stry [gibbergitas, Lat.] crumb fhovidereencls, crobkcu- 
neſs in the back. | 
G1'BBERV5, Lat. [in anatomy] the backward and larger procefs of 
the ulna. which enters the hinder cavity of the ſhoulder. | 
G:'zBET, or Gi'ner [gilet, Fr. gusdefte, It.] 1. A gallows with 


one poſt upright, and another at the top in the form of the letter I, 


for the hanging maletaciors on, or on which their corcales arc expoſed, 
2. Any traverſe beams. 


To Gi'antr, werb nent. [From the ſubſt.] 1. To hang or expoſe on 


a gibbet. I'll gitber up his name. Oldham. 2. To hang on any 
tuing that goes traverſe, as the beam of a gibbet. Sv ifter than he 
that 7:47-:5 on the brewer's bucket. Si akeſpeare. 

Grnut'tn, H. Fr. game, wild fowl. he fowl and gibiier are 
tax tree. Audis. | 

Gr'uBL=, gabble. prating, nonſenſical fooliſti tailc. 

Gin, or Gr'nou:xtss [giblofires, Lat.] 1. The bunchincls 
or licking out n.oft commonty on the back. 2. Protuberance, con- 
vexity in general. The g of the interjacent water. A. . I he 
convexity and g -h would vaniih. Bextiry. 

Gi'nnous gie, It. giltrjus, Lat.] hump- backed, crooked- 
backed, ce &. ptotuberant, ſwelling into inequalitics in general. 
Reducing hoſe that are concave and g:52u: to a ilat. HWrodwar 2. 

G1BBous { in aſtronomy] a word applied to the enlightened parts of 
the moor, during her courſe from full to ne, when the dark part ap- 
pears falcated or horned, and the light one giobous and bunch out. 

GivBous Solid [with mathematicians] is that which is compre- 
hended under gibbous ſuperficies, and is either a ſphere or various. A 
ſphere is a gibbous body ablolutely round and globular. 

A Varicas GUS Body, is a body which is comprehended by 
— 2 luperficies, and a circular baſe, and is either a cone or a cy- 

Gr'scaT, . [of gib and cat] an old worn out cat, a he cat. Az 
melancholy as a g:#cat. Shakeſprare. 

ToGrst, verb neut. [of gaber, Fr. to ſneer, to ridicule, gabberen, Du. 
to trifle away the time} to jeer, mock, flout, to join cenſorinuſneſs 
_ with contempt, Leit they mould afterwards laugh and gie at our 
party. Hecker. 

To Gink, verb a?. to reproach one by contemptuous hints, to ri- 
dicule, to taunt. While 1 gite them. Su. | 

Give, ſub. [from the verb] a ſucer, taunt, hint of contempt by 
word or look. | 

Tac rich have ſtill a gibe in ſtore, i 

And will be monſti ous witty on the poor. Dy. 
Gi'nER (of gibe] one who gibes or ſneers, one who turns others to 
ridicule by contemptuous hints. He's a g:iber. Ben John/on. 

G1'BBINGLY, adv. [of gibe] with = countemptuouſly. Gib- 
$:nzly and ungravely. Shakeſpeare. 

G1'BBLET:; [of gote, V. Fr. dainty mouthfuls; according to Min- 
ew from get, gobblet, q. d. gobblets : according to Junius more 
probably from g:beer, Fr. game] the neck, lege, pintons, gizzard, 
4nd liver of a gooſe, which are cut off before it is roaſted. M hen [ 
«a laid, may feed on gibdiet pie. Dr;den. 

Gurt {in cookery] a particular way of ereſing chickens. 

G bolt v. ad, [of gia] 1. With the head ſeeming to turn 
round, vertiginoufly. 2. Inconſtantly, unit.adily. To roam gr. 
Dome. z. Careleſsly, heedleſsly, raſhly, incon! deratcly. I hold as 
£iddily as fortupe. Shakeſpeare. 

_ Ci'roixiss [of gi] 1. Inronfidzrarenefs, raſhneſs, heedleineſs, 
wildneſs. 2. VertiginouineL, the ſenſation we have when every thing 
irems to turn round. Megrims and giddineſs. Bacmn. 
changeablene s. There be that Celigat in gr,, and count it a bon- 
dage to fix a belief. Bacon. 4. irolic, wamonnefs of life. I heſe 
vanities giddinefirr. Daune. 5. Quick rotation, inability to keep 
its place. Such a E ſeized upon goverument. South. | 

G!' voy [zivicz, prob. of zyddan, Sax. co play. I know not whe- 
ther this word may not come fem gad, m wunder, to be in motion, 
4, gid, giddy. Fohnjon) 1. Veriiginou:, iiving im the head a ſenta- 
tion of circular motion, fuch 2s happens through diſcaſe or drunken- 
neſs. By giduy heads and ituggring teet betray'd. Te. 2. Wuiling. 
running round with celerity. Ihe geh motion of the whirling mill. 


Page. 3. Unſteady, chanzeful, vated in nwnd, Plies have their 
4. Heedicfs, wild, raſh, 

z. That which cauies 
Uoroing, uolixed, The 


imagination more mutable and 2:4, E.. 
wconhderate. Many giddy tool hours 
ziddineſa. The g. Y previy ice, 14 


3 4 9 . . . 
is *affened to the bow, Which the 1 iwattcu, in CLurT to et Len: 


3. Inconilancy, . 


GIL 
£i4 * footing of the hatches. gear. 7. Iatoxk teuer n ty 
toughtleſnchs, overcome by any predominant caucement. Ai thou 
not r wich the faſkiun ? Shateprare. | a 

Givpy-B:x'ixap (of g:dly and brain] carelels, thoughtleſs. 
Gd f5-brain'd als. Otra | 

Gonne rab [ot giddy and Lead] being without thought or 
caution, being without tteadinets. Our gidtz-beades antic youch. 
Done. 

Girby-Pa'cry [of gi, and face] moving without regularity. 
Mott brifk and g:4/ paced times. Sue %. | 

G!tn-EaGLE, AH. {ſometimes written ger. cage] an eagle of a 
particulir kind, mentioned in Leviticus, 

3 Lv, Sax. act. L. Ger. poeftna, Su.] 1. Something 
given or beſtowed without price, 2. A donation, Bratulty, pretevt 
3. Endowment, qualtticarion, power, faculty. "Fhe e:ft of nidicnle. 
Alien, 4. Vhe att of giving freely. That u hich comes to him by 
fice gift. South. F. Oblation, offering. Nauy nations hall conic 
With %. Jett. b. A biibe. Thou that not ref ect perions, n.: 
ther take a gife Deuter en. : 

Ci r, 49. [for Sie given, a-, 

TCie mult nat lock a der boiſe in 195 month, 

Lat. Noli 27 ü Ae en ii pice re d,. It. Juli: dur non Tur - 
dar in bocca. Fr. 4 chiwal don 44 we fait [as v de ain A. ts. Os, 
accurd ig to the monkith rhyme. Lat. L zu oe Hes me guerre 7 
He tihus 61 2. 1 he SP. lay, a5 We; 1 caval Get, Mi; * „ 1 1 
Aire. The meaning of all which i, we are not to pry to nar- 
row! into and cavil at the fiuii- of what colt. us nothin 


Gr +rtp fof zue, Sax.] 1. Endowed, qualifed, tan thes with 
extraoreinary gifts or endowments ; us, @ g7/tel ours lh i- 


K 4 . RON : ; 
tiutalts, cn. mond by way ot Hon, L wo ct iticir K Tec broth os - 


huod. Hrn. 2 (ien, beſtowed. XI) beaven gf Y trowh een 
611 Nef [a fea term} a boat-roupe, a type wha Winch the ty 
towed at the Hen the Bup. 
% D * * 7 9 4 . 4* * } ) . 
G17, Jut; [Cy QUEETTAN, Joonjnn) g. Anf chez mats 
8. . 8 7 5 a 
hu d round in play. a fort ot hor wp for 0) » do W119) You 


3 . 
+4. 4 » 44s 


—— 
* 


P * 1 * . . 9 , * x * 1 4 140 
tops, Lis, Lattledore 5. J. C-it., 2. | Ol 2 Land. 4 e, hyuwn 
obliegt. | | 
C. Groevr, or Gicque, I:. fin niet books] 2 f. te £5 
which are to be play'd flow, and ther, brit and lively, t alto 1% 


triple time of {1nd or another. 


rf. 


2 0 


— S004 TIC LE Cotte fy ac Fr. A gane Ut. „enfent, f *. 
Fr 04 4 La. a £127, 7 hren, Of pipes Cyr. 2 int: 1. Cot 
ant - il. C. ot or pertain % Ziante, Lig- odd. Gignitic Gate, 44.4 
om. 2. Wicked, attocious; 

Gica'xrieszes [or ricentic | giant like tige. 

GIGANT MACH Y | 


Gies Mid, 2 telling - null tor woutien <3 4h, | 

Fo Cin, ter neat. {of gichectcin, Du.] to laugh wantonly or 
ſellily, to titter, to grin with merry levity. It is retaned im Scotland. 
Oer preſert joking, gig2lcrs race. Garrick, 

Gi wGLtR, . (of gigg/c | ON Kat goes or titters, one ly 
Berry. he grocer is a mils mad. Her lot, 

GicLEw, ib. | teanl, So. oft, Du. Gilet, Scattiſh, is Ri re- 
tained} a wanton laſcivious pil: nos obſolete. Away with hots 
gi . Shakrſpeare. b 
Sexe, fart. 4 . [of te £772) laughing out, wantonly, chill. 
italy or ſillily. | 

Grcor, Fr. a leg of a ſheep or calf, or the knuckle part after the 
fillet has been cut att, the hip joint. 

Gies {in horſes} a diicale, when ſwellings grow en the infde of 
the lips. 

Giitax, a province of Perfia, bound by the Cof,ian ja on the 
north. Its capital is of the Lame name. 

Gi'tntkTiNEsS, a religious order of 700 frioms ant 1160 nun, 
founded by one Gilbert in Lincel{lre, inthe year 1145. 

Giro [gild, Goth. ld of ildan, Six; to pay} a tribtme, a tax. 
a contribution; alto a Heictꝝy or tr. teinity, a company fond un: 
ted jointly to carry ain ſome aflair, either religious or 0.09% ln lo; 
times there were au⁰νν gn in wort parita eaureho, by INV conte 
tions of icveral perions, who bettowed fo much aviaally, tyr the 
maintenance of a pricit to iay to navy waſtes, We. on tech certain 
days, and for themic!ves particululy, and alto for wax tapes aj! 
other necetliy; ics in that ſer vice. 

To Giro, reg. verb act. Gr and GitneD, fret. and gart. 5/7. 
ſof Zyldan, Sax. der ulden, Du. ven nelòtn. Ger. 1. 10 M: 
plait or do over with gold, © c. to cover wita tokared gold. Ws 4 
our freedom in a glu fiinre R. απ . 2. lo cover with any vet. 
low matter in general. Ine ale of horſes, and the 211 1 Pu2y;: 
Shake pore. 3: Je decorite iplend: ly, to adorn with luer. N. 
more the riſing tun hall 2% the non. Pepe. 4. lo brigiten, 5 


A 


4 9 * a þ K 980 - N. 1 Ls & 0 1 
illumimate. Not that Uivia!, vanihing, ſupetfetal thus wat wig 

1 , — * 1 * 9 Ct * 1 "08 * . 
giias the: pprehen han, 01% as s upon the ut acc to tac nl. 

- * 6 
? y 3 * . ( * w %# % —_ FT. 
5. To recommend, off ol by adveutttiouns Gn mens 14 2 
. * . * . * * : 8 1 * 2 ; . : 3 1 . 
in with the happict tech. I have. Shatefprare, 
d 1 HE. 
(3 1 1. 94 3 liable 0 Pa: at gild. 


Gip-i x lo wie, Sax.] a diinkinz mateh, Where every : 
Paid his cb or Hue. 3 | 

GLA un 7 entoricornm, the fraternity of enſterly merchant 
at a piace ia I. nden, Calle, tz Still or Steel yard, 
| G1: b. uu, or Geib. Hull { 7. 44-aula, LA. te chief hal sat c. 
city of London, | N 

Gi Merchant, a privilege by hM merchants may Bold fpleas 
of land among thentel.y; 


= * 


Gity Ren, ceit in rents payable tothe cz y any f 1 07 fr 
teinity, i 
Gi'tvts „f %) 1. Ons who eb or docs 67 y $::1#6 * 


gold. 2. A com from one nung and Ln price to ty os 444 
Gt? 75 Julft. ot XY 4} n id what fv: & 55 way Lorna 
ment. Cover d witli: fate, e and funt. 1. 
GrLGULi : Ha MMETHINM enn , ie 1-6; tes 
of the dead] the Jews have a tidz-ian. tut a 


Meſaah, all the Itcuc htte hattest att 


GIN 


ft wife in the Holy 1. and, and that they ſhall l thither from their 
ten by under ground. How ert foover this notion i, it looks to 
me, as 1! oute on ton ant ontftruttion of chat prophecy in Exetiel, 
"hore the reftor tion t: the Jews to their own land, and their being 
once more torin'd into a d 4 94.74% alta, proſeſſing the true religion, 
i- tinely adumbrated, by e re-infpiring the fead bores with life, 
Ec. And a- to their tre r Hratian, it ſeems rot only grounded on 
ſeveral patios of their t prophets ; but to have been the prevail. 
ing bel: f of the C/ri// ar world in St. Juſtin's time. "The Icarned 
and jud'cion: Nt rs it I'm not mittaken, arms that Pope Dauasvs, 
and his chict agent St. Ii *. were the men, that procur'd this doc - 
trine, or at Iexlt that of the nn, to be run down and exploded 
out of the church. See Hirnon, Curtiacr, Militiexxiunt and Di- 
W Nr, for Dire] compard. | 

G11. freie. barb. I. at.] 1. A meaſure of liquids, containing a 
q untter of a pint. 2. fot aczwito, Sp. gulæ, Lat, the apertures On 
cach fide a fift's head. 3. The flzps that hang below the beak ot 
„ne heels. Ihe turkev-cock hath great and ſwelling gifs. PFacin. 

Tic ff under the human chin; generally in contempt. About 
he cherk: and 7. Baca. ä 

6 1 if-52er, an oul. N | 

Git, or Git creep by the Greand, the herb ale-hoof or ground- 
vy: 2 fortof malt hquor medicated with the groundivy. 

Git {C:/{:2», the old Englith way of writing Julian, Juliana, 
et.] 1. The appellation of au. man in ludicrous language. Fach 
Jack will have his gill. Ben in. 2. A mean forry wench. 

G11 to Fetrrrfe (im chenatiry | vomitive vitriol, or white vitriol 
purifed. 


Gut moves [of gill and hene] a houſe where the medicated gill. 


is fold. "Thee euch g- He monn. Pope. 
rtv, . [either corrupted from Zur fever, or from 
 gir»f%e, Fr.] See Jury-riowrs. Gill Aazvers, or rather Fauly- 
att ers, fo called from the month they blow in, are of a very great 
variety. Arier. ä 

(1, . g golden ſhow, poid laid on any ſurface: now 
obſolete. Our g w and dur g are all beſmirch'd. Shakeſpeare. 

Cii.7, fart. of Ser To Git. 

Grt1 Mr e e and rad] a ſea- ſiſn. 


Gitr Tait, . ot and 7ail] a worm fy called from his yel- 
low tail. 185 
Gin. a4. neut. ſpruce, wen, dreſſed: an old word. 


Giucrac. . ſup need by Skinner to be ludicrouſly formed 
from £in as derived from *. I! a ſ:zht or trivial mechaniſm. 

611 LET far 6.41. gainbelct, l 4 nail- piercer Or borer, with a 
{crew or worm 2 its point. | 

Cie ſuppoſed by Skinner and Ainſworth to be derived 
from gent! | 52. and to be wed only of ſomething conſiſting of 
correſpondent hart or double. It ems rather to be gradually cor- 
rupted from - 
or pieces of 1 tnery, Harmer, 

| think by tome odd /mmals or device, 
"Their arms are fer like clocks, hill to ſtrike on. Shakeſpeare. 

Crinttil Ring, Sec GrEnMove, | | | 

Gruen, 47. movement, machinery. The gimmers of the world 
hold together. fore. Ser Gun At. | 

Giur. . See Gu. [Gimp in old Engliſh is neat, ſpruce. 
obs». c1ipure, Fr.] a fort of mohair thread covered with the ſame, 
or nie will or lace for ſeveral works formerly in uſe. 

To Cre [ery rr, Fr.] to make gimp-work, or to work in gimp. 

Chl ps pivls. 2 cortiuciion of cn2ene] i. A trapor ſnare for catch- 
11 95 v 114 peaits or birds, Sr. With Th enty gins we will the ſmall birds 


te. So Vhy % and toils. Milton. 2. [A contraction of ge- 
va, genewre, Fr ] à ſpirit made of Juniper-berries. And hurls the 


thauider of cur laws on giz. Pope. 3. Any thing moved with ſcrews, 
2+ a rack or an engine of torture. Typhaus! joints were ſtretched 
upon à gin. eser. 4. A pump worked by rotatory ſails. The 
g:--puup of Moftyn coalpits. Id ard. 

(ni voratck "the fame with gimeract; which ſee] a contemptible 


— 


name for tome trivial things of engine-work or machinery. This 


ſhe hing ſeems more analogous to the etymology. | 

Gars [girgembre, Fr. genere, It. vingibre, Sp. and Port. of 
2:12 bor, Lat. of c. neg. Gr.) an Indian root of a biting hot taſte ; 
the tower conſiſts of nue leaves, ſhaped ſomewhat like e of the 
"Wis. Miter. The root i» of the tuberous kind, knotty, crooked and 
irregular. The Indians ent both the young ſhoots of the leaves, and 
the rout temictves, out tial in their ſallads, and make an excellent 
weetmeit of them Ginger i au excellent carminative and ſtoma- 
chic: K. ho | 

Gr nG rakinanD (of iger aud brrad] a kind of farinaceous ſweet- 
mente made of dough, lite that of bread or biſcuit, ſweetened with 
treucle and favoured with ginger, and lome other aromatic feeds. It 
2 JOmetumes oe. | | | 

Li SGERLY, af, [| know not whence derived. Jol ſen] cautiouſly, 
nel. gently, ſotdy, enn, tenderly. 

ht bt that yon 

: 100 a 10 4 merry ? She .elpeare. | 

Ci mton kat, chte, DCENt:)> | 

Gixuiy oat, od). b s. ] belonging to the gums. Holler. 

Creme ter, Lat. Cu ith toraratts] dittany or dittander. 

to Cree wr e, | prob. uf angle] 1. To make a tinkling 
noiſe, or like inte belle ty utter a ſharp noiſe in quick ſucceſſion. 
C. 45 Fa haitpence. Gar, 2. To ule words which have a chiming and 
atetcd found in the pr:iod: aud cr dence; 
10 Gig ert at. to Hake fo that a ſharp, ſhrill clattering 
1... be!!s ſhe girgied and the whiſtle blew. 


noiſe ſhoald be lade. 
Pte. 

GN. [from e vert] 1. A ſhrill reſounding noiſe, 2. 
Aff. Kation in the und and cadence of periods. 

Ga. . q. dug, prob. of tinnio, Lat.] a noiſe like 
that of bulls, Sc. alſo chiming in und. 

(SND, 4 h N., A hinge, and 26: I, Gr. form] re- 
ſembitng a pproaching to a ginglvmus. Holder uſes it. 

(rt «at Y ALY " 577 nt. Gr. hinge. Hefth.] a joining of bones, 
6 en the icad of cag i received ue the (ny of the other; and 


' 


_ i. 1 7 7 1 
+al 4 « * us. ** 
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| ward: the ſun, ſends forth a 


10/11, geometrical. Feſmſn] tome little quaint devices 


buckled. 


GIR 


again, the cavity of the latter into the head of the f-:mer, 2: 12 7 
the thigh bone with the tibia, and that of the elbow. 

To Gi':Gxtar, to chirp 5 a bird does. 

GirxcuvmpOR>, tos or trifles. A cant word. | 

GrxxeT./ub/?. [ yu, Gr.] a nag, a mule, a degener ted breed. 
Hence, according to ſome, but I believe, erroncoauy, a Spanith = 
ner, in properly written for gizret. Job rn. 

G1'x$tx6 [I ſuppoſe Chineſe. Fobnfr] a root brought lately in- 
Europe. It never grows to any great fize, and i cf a brownifh coor 
on the outſide, and fomewhat ye:lowiſh within, and fo pure and fre. 
that it ſeems almoſt tranſparent. It taſte is acrid and aromatig. 41 d 
has meu hat bitter in it. We have it from China, and there is r 
it in tac ſame latitudes in America. 'i he Chineſe value th! ror Gy 
highly, that it ſells with them for three times its weight with filvgr. 
'The Aſiatics in gereral think the ginſeng almoſt an univerial u di- 
cine. The virtucs moſt generally believed to be in it, are thoſe of a 
reſtorative and a cordial. The European phyſic ions eſteem it a good 
medicine in convuifons, vertigoes, and all nervous complaints, and 
recommend it as one of the beſt reftoratives known. III. 

GiorEXAZzo, a bithop's fee in the kingdom of Naples, 12 nliles 
welt of Barri. | 

To Gir, verb act. to take out the guts of herrings. 

Gir, a coat full of plaits. 

Girsiks, lur. [of gip/;, corrupted from Ati. i. e. Forptinn: ; 
for when they firſt appeared in Europe, they declared, and perhaps 
truly, that they were driven from Egypt by the Turks. Uher ate 
now mingled with all nations. Jabrjon 1. Piltcring ftragelers and va. 
gabonds, who pretend to tell people their fortunes, commonly by bal. 
meſtry and phyſiognomy. Shuts himſelf up in the pantry with an old 
KE,. Addiſcn. Ihe French call them Bohemians, and the Germans 
Tartars 2. A name of ach for a dark complexion. Clco- 
patra a gif/y Shakeſfeare. 3. A name of flight reproach to a wo- 
man. The widow play'd the ger L'Eftrange. 

Gir ra, an Aſiatic beaſt, called in Latin camelopard:/ns. 

Gi'tacor [of giro and /ol, Lat.] the ſun-flone, the opal-fione, a 
precious ſtone of a whitiſh, ſhining colour, which, when placed to. 
en luſtre ; alſo the herb turnt ol. 

To Gin, irr. verb a. [xypvan, Sax. giorde, Dan. guerten, 
Ger.] 1. To bind round about. Girded their loins with ſackloth. 
2 Maccabres. 2. To tie up cloſe, to faſten by binding. He gert his 
warlike harneſs about him. 1 Maccabees. 3. To put on fo, as to fur- 
round or bind. Bandages which the workmen had gire round my 
neck. Sewrift. 4. To inveſt. I gird thee with the valiant word of 
York. Shakeſpeere. 5. To dreſs, to cluthe, to habit. | gir.4 thee 
about with fine linen. Exeliel. 6. To reproach, to gibe. He will 
not ſpare to gird the gods. Shakeſpeare. 7. To furrith, to cginy. 
Girded with ſnaky wiles. Ailtcn. 8. Jo inclote, to caciccic. a 

That Nyſerian iſle | 
Girt with the river Triton. Milten. | 

To Gind, verb neut. to give m_ language, to break a ſcorn- 
ful jeſt, to gibe, to ſneer. Men of forts take a pride to g. t 
me. Shakeſpeare. | 

Gizd, ah. [from the verb] a twitch, a pang. from the ſenſation 
cauſed by a bandage or girdle drawn hard tuddenly. This word is 
now ſeldom uſed. Many fearful girds and twinges which the atheiſt 
feels. Tillotſon. | 

Gi DER [in architeQure] the largeſt pieces of timber in a floor, 
whoſe ends are uſually faſtened into the tummers or breaft ſummers, 
and the joiſts are uſually framed into the girders. 

G1r'apLe [xynvel, Sax. giocrdel, Su. guertel, Ger.] 1. A belt or 
band of leather or other matter, to gird up the loins, either tied or 
2. Encloſure, circumference. ithin the g/zd/e of theſe 
walls. Shakeſpeare. 3. The equator, the torrid zone. Under the 
girdle of the world. Bacon. | 

To GirDLE, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. To gird, to bind as 
with a girdle. Gird/ing one another. Sher. 2. To environ, 
to incloſe, to ſhut in. = 

Thoſe ſleeping ſtones, | | | 
That as a waiſt do girale you about. Shat;ſreare. 

Cbriſtians of the GirDLE, the chriſtians of Aſia, and particularly 
thoſe of Syria and Meſopotamia, who are alinoſt all Neſtorians or Ja- 
cobites, are ſo called, on account of their wearing a broad leathern 
girdle, by the order of Motavachal, 1oth calift of the Abaffincs, 
A. C. 856. See NEsTORIAxS and Jacontrrs. 

Queen GirDLE [in France] an ancient duty or tax intended for the 
maintenance of the queen's houſhold, at the rate of 3 denicrs uren 
every muid of wine. and 6 upon each queue at Paris. 

G'txpte-2ELT [of girale and belt] the belt that ſurrounds the 
wailt. Dryden. 

Grabrka [of girdle] a maker of girdles; but now chiefly a 
maker of bridles for hortes, &c. | | 
Gino xs, were incorporated Auguſt G6, ar; 1448. They wurc 2 
malter, 3 wardens, 24 atliſlants, and 84 livery-men, SCC. 7 har ar- 
morial enſigns are per fels azure, and or a pale counter-changed. each 
iece of the 2ſt, charged with a gridiron of the 2d. Ine cteit 
is the demy effigy of St. Laurence, holding in his right hand a gtrid- 
iron, in the left a book, the firſt of the celcur, the liter of the nie- 
tal aforeſaid. The motto, Grwe thanks te Gif, Ii heir hall is in Ba- 

ſinghall- Street. 

Boe, ahh. errut, Lat.] a circle deſcribed Ly any Tang in mo- 
tion. This ſhould be written GYRE. 

Gin x' LILA, a vane or weather-cock. 

Gin. [About the etymology of this word there is much qucl- 
tion. Skinner imagines that the Saxons, who uted ce, for a man, 
might likewiſe have ceopla, Sax. for a woman, though no ſuch word 
is now found. Minſhew ſuppolcs it to be dert cd of porrula, int. 
prating, becauſe they are uſually ralicative ; or of gira, It. au- 
ther-cock, becauſe of their fickleneſo; or according to Miet Ca- 
ſaubon, of reg. Gr. Junius thinks that it comes fem berlrde:, Vi ct, 
from which, ſays he, harloe is very eaiily deduced. Dr. Hickes de- 
rives it moſt probably from the Iſlandic, larlinna, a woman] 210ung 
maid, or female child. | 

GinLE [a hunting term] a roe-buck of two years cl. 

Grarisu, ad. [of girl] ſuiting a girl. vouktul ite a girl. 

ps | GIRLIGHLY, 


G IV 

G tent v. ade. {of girl] after the manner of a gi. 
G:'et.154ux8ss [of g5riys) diipoſuion or behaviour of a yir?. 

To Giax, verb nent. ſeems a corruption of griz. It ic ſtill uſcd 


ic Scotland. and applied to a crabbed. captious, or pceriſh perſon. 
Gr'Rx1NG, part. act. [of grin] grinning. 


(on, or Gutron [in heraidry] a or triangular figure, 
having a long, hap point, like the ſtep of a ſtair · caſe, and ending in 
the centre of the eſcutcheon. 


GrroxxEt', or Gizo'xxy [| of giran, Fr. a lap; in heraldry] 23 
if vou ſuppoſe one ſitting. his knees being poſited ſomewhat aſunder, 
and a traverſe line being imagined drawn from one to the other, that 
with the 1 — a giron. 1 

Gion [in geograp J a large city and biſhop's ſee of Spain, 
in the province of Catalonia, 45 IM of Barcelona. 

Grznock, «bf, a fort of fiſh. 

GiaT, part. yaff. of to gird. Ser To Giad. 
 ToGrr, «er6 a. [ot gira] to encompaſs, to gird ; improper. 
The radiant line that gires the globe. Hen. 

* Ginr, . [from the verb] t. A band by which the ſaddle or 
burthen is taſtzned upon the horſe. Death hath broke his giv? 
Alilten. 2. A circular bandage. an. 

Girding Gir, or To te Gier [a ſea term] uſed of a ſhip, when 
the cable is fo taught, f. e. ſtrained, that upon the turning of the 
tide they cannot get it over the flern-poſt, but it lies 2c:ol> ;*. 

Gaara ſof gerd, zyndel. Sax. gortel, Du. arcrecl, Ger. 1. A 
irdle for a horſe. which comes under his beilv, and is buckl ed on bis 
, to faften the ſaddle on. 2. The compats meaſured by the gir- 
dle. He's a luſty jolly fellow tha: lives well, at leaſt tnrce yards in 
the girth. Addiſon. 

10 Garn, wers a7. to faſten with a girth. 

The Giarn of a piece of timber, the compaſs of it round. 

Guru [with cock-fighters] the compaſs ot the body of a cock. 

GizTn Web, the tape or ribbon of which horſe girths are made. 
PA [in the practick of Scotland] a fanctuary or place of 

ge. 

Gi'sakus, or Gvr'sarM45, à kind of halbert or weapon with tao 
ſpikes, which ſome call bilarms. 

(3i'5B0R8, a market- town in the weſt-rid rg of Torkſllire, 189 
miles from London. a 

G1'$B0ROVGH, A 1 town in the north- rid ic g of Vork- 
hire, 214 miles from London, and 4 from the mouth oi the lers, 
where there is a bay and harbour for ſhips. 

To Gist Ground, is when the owner of it does not feed it with his 
own ſtock, but takes in other cattle to graze. 

G1'semexT {of gije] cattle fo taken in to be grazed, cr to fred at 
ſo much per weck. | 

G1i'sLt, among as Fngliſh — ſignifies a po: _ _ 

e is a pled peace, gi „an illuſtrious „like 
Ek Lov Gihjon's — | N 
G1THn, an herb or weed that grows among corn, called Guiney 


TC een, irr. verb act. [ „Sax. geven, Nu. O. and L. Ger. 

geben, H. Ger. gifde, Dan. gifwa, Su. or, as Caſaubon will, of yſvas. 

Gr.] gave, pret. [cafoc, Dan. zeax, Sax. gab, Du. O. and L. Ger. 

gab, H. Ger. ] given, irr. port. pl. . or aʒipen, Sax. ge- 
I 


genen. Du. gegeben, Ger. gifuei, Dan.] 1. To beſtow, to confer 
without price or reward. GiTe us of your oil. Sr. Matthew. 2. 
To tranimit from one's ſelf to another by hand, ſpeech, or wri- 
ting, to deliver, to communicate. She gave me of the trer. 
Geneſis. 3. To put into one's flion, to confign into one's hands. 
Nature gix'2s us many children. Temple. 4. To pay as price or reward, or 
in exchange. All that a man hath will he gree for his life. 76. 5. 
To yield, not to with-hole. Having ſo tamely giver an ear to the 

poſal. ien. 6. To quit, to yield as due. Give place, thou 
| — Ecclefiaftices. 7. To confer, to impart. Nothing can give 
that to another, which it hath not itſelf. Bramball. 8. Io expole. 
Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair. Dryden. 9. To grant, to 
allow. He has not gie Luther fairer play. Aeterburz. 10. To yield, 
not to deny. I gave his wiſe propoſal way. Rowe. 11. To yield 


without reſiſtance. 12. To permit, to commiſſion. Then give thy 


friend to ſued the ſacred wine. Pope. 13. To enable, to allow. God hath 


given the world to underitand. Hecker. 14. To pay. The app lauſe and 


approbation, moſt reverend for thy ſtretch d out life, Ig ̃ to both 
your ſpeeches. Shakeſpeare. 15. Io utter, to vent. I he Rhodians 
ſeeing their enemies turn their backs, gave a loud ſhout. Knzlles. 16. 
To exhibit, to expreſs. This inſtance gives the impoiſibility of an 
eternal exiſtence. Hale. 17. To exhibit as the reſult of a calcula- 
tion. The number of men being divided by the number of ſhips, 
gives four hundred and twenty-four. Arburhnor. 18. To do any act. 
* conſequence of which reaches to others. We defire to give no 
offence ourielves. Burnet. 19. To exhibit, to ſend forth as odours from 
a body. The ripping of their rind giveth out their imell. Ray. 20. 
To addict, to apply- The firſt thing we read they gave themſelves 
into, was the tilling of the earth. Hooker. 21. To reſign, to yield 
up. We gave lves for lott men. Bacon. 22. To conclude, to 
ſuppoſe. All gave you loſt. Garth. 23. To give away, to alienate 
from one's ſelf, to make over to another, to transfer. The more he 


got, the more he ſhewed that he gave away to his new miſtreſs. S. d. 


ney. 24. To give back; to return, to reſtore. Their vices give back 
all thoſe advantages which their viftories procured. Atterbary. 2;. 
To give forth ; to publiſh, to tell abroad. Soon after it Was given 
forth and believed. Hayward. 26. To give the band; to yield pro- 
eminence, as being ſubordinate or inferior. They may in this reſpect 
no leſs take, than in others they muſt give the hand, which betoken- 
eth pre-eminence. Header. 27. To giveover ; to leave, to quit. Let 
norehy therefore in this give over endleſs contradittions. Hooker. 28. 
To give over ; to addict, to attach to. I am wholly given te unto 
thee. Sidney, 29. To give cher; to conclude loſt. I he phyſicians 
had given her over. Addiſon. 30. To give over; to abandon. Beit 
to grwe it over. Hooker. 31. To give out; to proclaim, to utter. 
The fathers give it ant for a rule. Hooter, 32. To give out ; to ſhow 
in faiſc appearance. She that fo young could give oat iuch a ſecming. 
3 | 


ter, 2 pranter. 
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Sf aveperre. 33. To give ; to reſign, to vield, to quit. Ready 
to gc up the ghoſt for cold. Krolles. 34. 10 gras of ; to abuandon. 
A vain young crexture giver ap to the ambition of fame. Pate. 35- 
To give wp ; to del.ver. Joab gave wp the ſum of the number. 
2 Samuel. 

To Grv?, geri neat. 1. To ruth, to fall on, to give the aſſault ; 
a phraſe merely French, and not worthy of adoption. Ihe enemy 
Side on with fury led. Hrn. 2. To relent, to ſoſten, to grow 
moiſt, to begin *o thaw. They afterwards give again and grow toft. 
Bacen, 3. Vo more; a French phraſe. Now back he gives, then 
ruſhes on amain. Dazi-t's CirilH ar. 4. To ein; to vo back, 
to give way. The Scots battalion was inforced to give ir. Ila rd. 

To give in to [a French phrate? to adopt, to embrace. The 

are ſometimes power i e it. . 6. 0 give ; to ccaſe. to for- 
bear. If we gave ef, as lone we perceived that it reached the mind. 


| Locke. 7. To gie over; to ccaſe, to act no more, li they fpeak 


to the purpoſe, they mult g cor. Heokrn. 8.10 tire cut; to pub- 
liſh, to proclaim. Giwing ot that himielf was Hun great one. As. 
9. To give ant; to crate, to yield. That tor twenty denia's you 
would rot = ont. Sat r. 10. To ede aray; to tel. not to re- 
ſift, to make room for. Private reſpects with him gde waz to the 
common good. Carre, 

To C:1vs or to kord ar, reguiires judgment. 

It. A dare e ee, ingegno bilogne hevere, 

That is, to give or to forbear with equity, juttice, ander, and rea- 
ſon, requires a great deal of caution and conficeration. 
Give a thing, aud take a thing, &c. 


Tiis proverb, thou: h puerile, is very ancient. Pan mentions it 


as A laying in his time: Tu rug d. Se ru ap zertent ev is. O:. 
G1'vex, part. paß. of to give. See To Girt. | 
Grvex [with mathematicians] Egniſies ſoruerthing ſuppeled ty be 
nown. | 
Gives of zipan. Sax.) beflowed, afforded, produced. 
Crivex 22, 1 N or addicted to. f | 
Gi'ver ſof gte] one that gives or beſtows, a donor, a Ciftitu- 


. Gives { gevangſics, Du. a priſon] ferrers, ſhackles. See GY I=. 

GAA cher, Fr. gigeria, Lat. it is ſometimes called gix erre. 
See Gnrzzar»} 1. lhe itrong muiculous flomach of a fowl. heir 
ſerond ventricie the gie Move, 2. It is proverbinlly vfed for 
apprehenſion or conception of mind. The gizzoras e our pub.i- 


_ cans, . El ange. 


— { g/abritar, from glabir, Lat.] ſmoothneſ', Larenct- 
of hair. 

Gra'ctat, «hf. Fr. [glactatis, Lat] icy, belor glug to ict, made 
of ice, frozen. | | | 


Cracia'Lis Hymer, Lat. [with oculiſis] the icy hewour, one of the 


three humours of the eye, which i contained in the uvevus coat, 
and is thicker than the ref. | 

To GLa'ciare, wero ad. { glace, Fr. from glacies, Lat ice] to 
turn any liquor into ice. 5 

Gia CIATED, fert. ads. [ plarintus. Int] frozen, turned to ice. 

Gracia'riox. the att of treezirg or turning any liquid intv ice, 
ice formed. Brown uſes it. 

Gra'cis if a Cernih [in architecture] an eaſy, imperceptible lope 
in the cyma:ic of a corniſh, to promote the deſcent and draining off 
the water. | h | 

Gr.acrs ſin fortification] a gentle ſteepnefſs, or an eaſy ſloping 
bank 3 but eſrecially that which ranges from the par: pet of the co- 
vered way, to the level on the fide of the field. | 

Grab, a4. [xlad, or zl, Sax. glad. or lade, Dan. oath, Su. 
but Caſaubon derives it of a, Gr. to rejoice} 1. Joyful, mer- 
ry, chearful, gay. 2. V. caring a gay appearance, fertile, bright. 
Ihe wilderneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be 9d. H/aurah. 3. Pleated, 
elated with joy. It has generally of, ſumetunes at or ac iti, before the 
cauſe of joy; perhaps «< is mot proper, when the cauſe of joy is 
ſomething gained or polieſled; and at or <r:14, v hen it is ſome acci- 
dent befallen one's ſelf or another. Very much ad of it. Se 
fpeare. 4. Plraſing, exhilerating, exlivening. 

Her converſation 
| More gl ts me than to a miſer money is. S/ iner. 
F Expreſſing gladneſs. Hark, a f,, l voice the Yone!y deſert cheers. 
0, 


e. 
To Grab, verb af. ſfrom the adj.] to make glad, to chear. Each 
erinks the juice that g/ad; the heart of man. Pepe. | 
To Gra'opts, verb act. {[xlapian, dux. ] to wake glad, to delight. 
Vital heat in the foul cheats and g⁰α⁰ãñãœmR u her. Ad on. | 
GLa'pvper [of g/ad] one that makes glad. I den uſes it. 
' GL& vpoN, or GLibwin, an kerb, alfo called fpurge- wort. 
Grape {trom xiopan, Sat. to be hot, or to fins; whence the 
Daniſh, glsd, and the Obſolrte Englifh, gen, 2 red hot coal Fotnr- 
fon ; xlave, Sax. the ſetting of the iunj a view or paitipe made 
through a wood, by lopping the branches of trees; a lawn or 
opening in a wood, lucus, Lat. It is taken for an avenue throagh 
a wood, whether open or thaded, aud has therefore epithets of op- 
poſite meaning. 
As in that deſcription which the Table of Cezxs gives us, of the 
place in which /erſua/ pleafure refides. | 
In the green centre cf thoſe citroen ſhades, 
'Mong gardens, fountains, buw'ry walks, and as, 
VoLuyTvovs six, Ec. ' Table of Ct2is. 
C1 aDvex, or Giaver, . [from glidius, Lat. a tword] ſwor - 
6. A general name of plants, that riſe with a broad blade ie 
Lee. Junius. | 
Grsbrurxrss of glad and fulnaſ] joy, gladneſs. Sor . 
(31.aD1a'TORS [glaaiateurt, Fr. oludratirt, It. giadtatires, Lat. 
mong the Romans} were ſword playcts or prize-tyaters, V h 104725 
in the Circenſian games, and at the funcrab ot great met, Ons ante 
another, even to the loſs of their lives ; cither to whore the pg. 
or to pacify the ghoſts of their kindred. I hoſe exerciſes in thy am. 
phitkeatres were very extravagant, for accgtalng to the groatuets 0, 
kim that gave theſe paſtimes to the people. there were i by Ire 
6 Y many 
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many hundred combatents appearing on the liſtt one after anct}.cr. 
And ſome emperors gave 1002, others 10509 fencers. 

This caxuvELE SPLCT ACULUM, as Cicero Calls it, was one of thoſe 
public entertainments, from which the primitive c/r:/tians thought 
themſelves bound in duty to be abſent; as appears (if my memory 
does not fail me) from St. Cyrs1ax and other ancient writer 

GLapia'Tur: {;lacratura, Lat.] the feat of fighting with twords, 

GLaDLy [of 2d] joytully, merrily. 

GLia'Dxtss [xlaoneppe, Sax.] joy, mirth. 

GLa'ds022t {xladpome, Sax. 1. Merry, jovous. delighted. gay. 
Glatjome company. Spenſer. 2. Cauſing joy, having the appearance 
of mirtù or gayety. Glad ome day. Prov. 

(Gia "DSOMELY, dv. [of glad/ime} with gayety and delight. 

Gi'abS0MENESS (of giadſome) gayety, ſhow inc ſe. | 

GLA, /ubft. ¶ xlæn, Sax. amber, elat, Dan. glais, res, Lat.] 
1. Ihe white of an egg. Peacham us it. 2. A kind of halbert. 

To Gram, verb ad. [from the ſubit. plairer, Fr.] to rub over 
with glair, or the white of an egg. This word is full uled among 
book binders. 

GL ave, O. Fr. a ſort of weapon Idce an haibard, a Kind of ſword. 

GLaxto'RGANSHIRE, a County of South Walcs, bounded by Breek- 
nockſhire on the north, by Briſtol channel on the touch, by Mon- 
moutaſhire on the eaſt, and by Pembrokeſhire and Caermartherſhire 
on the weſt. Its capital is Landaff, and it fend; one meinber to h- 
lament. | 

To GLaxce, verb neut. [prob. of glaent:en, Ger. to ſhine, ſparkle, 
or glitter] 1. To give a glance or quick caſt of the eye, to play the 
eye. They fit again ws hgh and glance. Sucking. 2. To tao a 
ſudden beam of 5 ur. Through the aon the glancing light- 
nings fly. Rowe. 3. Tofly of in an oblgoe direction. The jeſt cid 
glance away from me. S5utgtonre, 4. lo ſhike in an oblique di- 
rection. Glancing downwares car his ank deſcends. Pope. 5. To 

cenſure by indirect hints. Some men glance and dart at others. 
Bacon. | . 

To Graxc:, werb 4. t move nimbly, to ſhoot obliquely. 
 Glareing an eye of pity on his loH,ẽit 0Catepeare. | 

Gra rnengyy, n of get] in an oblique, broken and in- 
direct manner. I'rantiently, brokenly and glancng'y. Hahewel. 


Gra xh Naflage, the ſeuſon of turning hogs into the woods ; | 


al ſo the feeding hogs with maſt. 

GLa'xvtss, a diſcaſe in a horſe, a thick, ſcinny and bloody hu- 
mour, 8 from a defect in the lungs, and voided by the no- 
Nrils. It is a corupt matter, and ditfers in colour according to the 
degree of the malignity, being white, yellow, green, or black. Far- 
riers Di&ioraury. It has ro fiagaular. 

___ Gr.axwi'repmnms [of planter, of glant, maſt, and fer, Lat. to 
—_— bearing mail or acurns, bearing fruit like acoros. Mor uiner 
es it. | 
Grain: ſglandineſus, Lat.] full of maſt. 

GLaxD [, Lat. gland, Fr.] glands are fleſh-kernel:, a ſort of 

ſubltance in an animal body of a peculiar nature, the uſe of which is 
to ſeparate the fluids. All the gland of a human body are reduced to 
two forts, wiz. conglobate and conglomerate. 

But I ſhould think Dr. Keir's iption of the gland far better, 
who, after having obſerved that they are either fmple and conglobate. 
or compound and conglomerate, proceeds as follows. ** A conglcbate 
gland i a {etc ſmooth body wra up in a fine ſein, by which it is ſe- 

ted from all other parts, only admitting an artery and nerve to paſs 
in, and giving way to a weir and excretory canal to come out; of this 

ſort are the glands of the Brann, the /abra/ glands, and the teſtes A 

cenglemerate gland is compoſed of many litte conglobate glands, &c, 

Ser CoxnGLoMERATE. 

Compound (ua xo, the ſame with con gland. See Grand. 

Vaſcuiar GLaxDs, are only cluſters of little veſſels, which uniti 
together form the canal or excretory duct through which their — 
juice is diſcharged. 

Veſicular Gla vos, are aſſemblages of veſiculæ, communicating 
with each other, and all terminating m two or three larger veſſels, by 
the prolongation of which the excretory duct is formed. 

GLaxD1'ves, a city and biſhop's ſee of Provence in France, fituated 
on the river Var, 26 miles north-weſt of Nice. 

GLa'nputa, or Gi.a'xpULE [glandult, Fr. glandula, It. and Lat. 
with anatomiſts] a ſmall gland ſerving to the ſecretion of humours, a 
kernel in the fleſh, a ſoft, fat, ſpongy ſubſtance of a peculiar nature, 
ſerving to ſtrengthen the veſlels, to fuck up ſuperfluous humours, and 
to moitten other parts. Ray. 

GLaxbula Guidonis [with anatomiſts} a kind of ſwelling like a 
glandule, iufr, moveable without roots, and ſeparate from the parts 
about i. 

GLa'xpul a Pigealis {with anatomiſts] a glandule or kernel in the 
fold ng of the brain, called choroides, called alſo coronarium, on ac- 
count of its :ef-mvling a cone or pine-apple in ſhape. 

GLaxvutx P.uitaria [in anatomy] a ſmall glandule ia the ſella 
equina of the brain, which kernel is covered over with the rete mira- 
bile in many brutes, but not in men. | 

GLa'xovin Lumbares {in anatomy] three glands ſo termed cn ac- 
count of their lying upon the Joins. —_ 

GLaxvii# b Lat. [in anatomy] certain ſmall glands in 
that part of he pent: whers the præputium is joined to the balanus, 
ſo called trom a ſtrong (cent their ſeparated liquor emits. 

GLaxpuL z# Seb.rcee. Lat. [in anatomy] a large number of glands, 
lying under the Kin of the auricle of the ear, and which becauſe 
they ſeparate a grealy matter, are ſo called by Valſalva, the firſt diſ- 
coverer. 

ſin anatomy] the contracting of the 
t 


GLaxpur 2 Ahrtifhrnes, Lat. 
Gbres of the broken yo upon the = _— 

GLASDULA Renaies [in anatomy] two pl lying wrapt up 
in fat, berween the aorta and the kidney, a Rade above the emulgent 
veſiels. 

G1 a'NDULE [7/nrdula, Lat.] a kernel in the fleſh, a ſmall gland 
ſerving to the ſecretion of humours. 

Gi.avures Advertitions {with ſurgeons] are thoſe kernels, which 
are {o:actimes under the arm-holes, in the neck; as the king's evil, 
Ee. 


G'LA 


Feat AN oth” , b Fri 
, Granduits, Of N. a Giaxnute: (with ſurgeons, 


Sc.] are the pancreas or ſu cet - bræad. the glandula pine ilis. Erg. 

CrANUUHLOA Turica Inteftinorum, Lat. [with an ito:nitts | ſorall 
glandules or kerne!s, of which the inne · moſt coat of he in'eftines wr 
gute is full; whoſe ue is to ſoz in the lirained juice called chyle, and 
to Giitridure it to the lactcal veins. "A 
 GiaxpuLy'sa Corfora, Lat. {with anatomie] two glandules or 
kernel<, lying under the ſe + inal veſi e, near the common raſſage 
of the ſemen and wiue, which they ferve to lunge or make up- 
pery; alſo affording a kind of vehicle to the ſeminal matter. | 

Gi axDULO'SE of GLa'SDULOUS glad ue, Lot. glandeleax, Fr] 
full of glundules or kernels. ; 

— (of glandulons) a collection of glands. Brown 
uſes it. 

GLAYXCULOESSES: [Of plantlous] folneſs of glandubes. 

Gtazouiors fd. li e. It. glantubfus, Lat.] full of kerneie, 
belonging to ihe glands, ſubſiſting in the glands, having the rature of 
Bolan, > 

Graxpti.ovs Ret Fwith botaniſts] thoſe roots that 7 ker- 
nc!-wite, and are faſtened together with imall glandules, fibres or 
tareads. 

Crexrdrtove Fig [with anatomiſts] is ſuch fleſh as hut of the 
almonds of the ears, breaſts, ſa cet ave þ Te. 5 C'S 
— Lat. 1. An acorn. 2. The tip ef the penis and cli- 

18. : | 

Grans Ungrertor a. Lat. [with botaniſts) the fruit of à tree like 
— about the fizc of an hazel nut, with a kernel like an äl- 
mond. | 


To Gran, ab nut. glitten. Do. e. Fr.] 1. To over- 


blaze fo as to d zie the eves. A ring light. Bacon. 2. To dre 


intendy upon, to look with fierce piercing eyes. [ook how pale he 
lire: Shakeſoeaye, 3. To ſhine oftentatiouſly and with overlaboured 
luſtre The moſt pla-ing and notorious paſſages are none of the fineſt 
or moſt corrett. Filer. 


wb GL:nt, web act. to ſhoot ſuch ſplendor as the eye cannot 


One ſpirit in them rul'd, and e rv eve 
C. liphining, and ſhot forth pernicious fire. Mil 7 
Crane, fbf. [irom the verb] 1 Overpowering loftre, ſuch ſplen- 


flunbeaux. A n., 2. A ſerce picrcing look. A lion now he 


ſtalks with fery 24 Milter. | 
Gr.anzo'tr, or Gr.a'atous, ef. ela- Fr. Ae. Lat.] 

1. Full of gravel and find. 2. Conſiſting of viſcous tran parent mut- 

ter. like the whi c of an eve. 
G: a'zrz6 {probably of eclairaxt, Fr.] dazzling, blazing out, ap- 

arent. 
8 Gra'ars, the capital of one of the cantons of Switzerland of the 
ſame name. ſituated about 35 miles ſouth-eaſt of Zurich. 


Gta'scow, a large city of Scotland, in the ſhire of Clydeſdale, 


ſituated en the river Clyde; 20 miles north-weſt of Lanerk, and 40 
— on It has an univerſity, and a good foreign 
trade. | 

To Ger, or To Grazez [of xlzr, Sax. glaſs. To glaſs. only 
accidentally varied. Job ] 1. To do over with glaſs, as 
do their earthen ware: from the Fr. g/aiſe, arvilla, Lat. 2. To over- 
lay with ſomething ſhining and pellucid. Strong colours with which 
we paint that which we intend to glaze. Dran. 3. To fet a gloſs 
2 linen, filk, c. 4. To furniſh with windows of glaſs, to make 
| — for windows. Glazed witl cryſtalline glaſs. Baca. See 

o GLaze. 

Gra'sizr, or Gtazier 
whoſe trade is to make glaſs windows. Other man 
R _ incorporated in the of izabeth. 

LA'SIERS, were 1 ated in the rei deen Eli 

They confiſt of one maſter, two 3 aſſiſtants. and 
ſeventy-five ivery- men. c. the fine for which is 3 J 6s. 84. Their 
arms are argent, two croſſing irons ſalterways between four cloſin 
nails fable on a chief gules, a lion of England creſt, a lion's head 
eraſed or, between two wings azure, ſupporters two filcals (or boys) 
each holding a torch proper. Their motto, Lace tuam da uin, O 
Deus. They have no hall ſince the fire of London, but meet 


at Lorimers hall. 


Gras [ Zlær, Sax. glas. Du. and Dan. as Pezron imaꝑines from 
glas, Britiſh, green, cla2s, Su. vlaſt, Ger. in Erſe it is called %%, 
and this primarily ſignifies clean or clear, being fo denominated from 


its tranſparency. The word g/a/; cometh from the Belgie and High 


Dutch glauſen, which ſignifieth amongſt them to ſhine ; or 

from glacies, in the Latin, which is ice, whoſe colour it bles. 
Peacham] 1. An artificial tranſparent ſubſtance, made by fuſing fixt 
ſales and flint or ſand together, with a very vehement fire. Glaſ is 
ſaid to have been frit invented by the inhabitants of Sidon; the firſt 
maker of it in Rome was in Tiberius's time, whom he put to death, 
for fear it ſhould take from the value of gold and filver, and they loſe 


by Renault, a foreign biſhop. 


The eighth appears who bears 2 
Which fews me many more. 
3. A 1 , a wirrour. 
Vith tu inkling g/afje: to betray 
The larks that in the meſhes light. Dryder. 


year veſſel of any 
kind. - 
| als 


hakeſpeare. 


4. An hour gl:fs ; 2 glaſs uſed in meaſuring time by the running of 


ſand in it. 5. A cop cf glaſs uſed to drink n The ſparkling glaſs. 
Philips. 6. The quantity of wine uſually contained in a glaſs, a 
draught. A man thinks one gloſs more will not make him drunk. 
Tavior. 7. A perſpective glaſs. Thoſe who have ſurvey'd the moon 
9 Dis: ent parcels of coarſe green glaſ 
Lass D-eps or BulBles, are aſs, 
taken out of . pot in fuſion at the end of an iron pipe, and being ex- 
ceeding hot, are dropt into a veſſel of cold water. and let to lie there 
till they are cold. Theſe are called Prince Rupert's drops, and 
exhibit this ſurprizing phenomenon, that as ſoan as you break of — 


their repute (as ſome relate.) It was firſt * to England in the 
662, 2. A glaG 


dor as dizzles the eye. Looking like a ſpectre amid? a le of 


: | from . of gl 5 
[corrupted eloffier 22 


I. E 


leaſt bit from the ſtem or picked erd of them, the wie irik of the 
drop, or great part of it, flies into {aall atoms or del, with a britk 
no!te. 

GL ass of Antimany [with chymiſts] the moſt fixed and bard: | mat- 
ter of that mineral, that is found at the bottom of the crucible, cleared 
from he faces or dregs. 

Fealzzs Guass, a fort of wrinkled window glaſs, of foch a qua- 
lity. that a perfon cannot diſtinttly fee what is done on the other hde 

of it, but yet admits light to paſs through it. It is caſt in a mould, 
and is compoſed all over its ſurface with vblong circular gutes. or in 
tie form of a weaver's ſhuttle, concave on one fide and convex on the 
other. 
Gr.a5se5 and [aſſes are brittle ware. 

Both apt to fall, and both ruined by it. 

Grass, aj. made of glaſs, vitreous. Get thee 3% cyes. Shale- 
eure. | 

To GL as, werb af. 1. To fee as in a glaſs, to repreſent as in a 
mirrour. In thy caſe do glaſs mine own debility. S:4#cy 2. To cate 
in glaſs. Tcnering their own worth from whence they were g/a/17. 
Shakefpeare. 3. To cover with glaſs, to glaze. Claæ 4 over by 
a vitrifying heat. B . 

Grass-F UR NACE [of glaſs and furnace] a furnace in which glaſs is 
made by liqueſaction. | 

GLA'SS-CAZING, aj. [of glaſs and gaxiag] finical, oſten beholding 
one's ſelf in a glaſs. 

GL'ass Garxver [of glaſs and grinder] one whoſe trade is to 
grind and poliſh glaſs. | | 
4 — {of glaſi and hene] a houſe where glaſs is manu- 

aCured, 

GL.a"ss-wav [of gloſs and man] one who ſells glaſs. 
GL a55-4t TAL [of gla/s and metal] glaſs in fulion. 
Gr a'ss-worx [of g:vfs and aver manufacttory of glaſs. | 
0 2 ſalicornia or ſultu ort. A plant with an apetalous 
dower wanting the empalement; for the ſtamina or chives and the 
enibtyoes grow on the extreme part of the leaves, which afterwar.s 
become pods or bladders: the ſpecies are two. Theſe plants grow 
on the ſea coaſts in many parts or Europe, and upon the ſhores in ſe- 
veral parts of England, which are waſhed every tide with the falt water. 
"The inhabitants upon the ſea-coait cut them up toward the latter end 
ol ſummer, when they are fully grown, and after baving dried them 
in the ſun, they burn them tor their aſhes which are uſed in making 
of glaſs and ſoap. Theſe herbs are by the country people called 
kelp, and are promiſcuouſly gathered for uſe. From the athes of 
thele plants is extracted the ſalt called ſal kali or alkali, much uled by 


the —— Miller. Meds of ond 
La'sSY, a4}. [xlzerpicx, Sax.] 1. glaſs, vitreous. 

Turns to a 2245 — Bacon. 2. Being of the nature ol ylal>, 
or like glaſs. The g ſtream. Shak-ſpeare. 

__ Gta sroxeury 74%, a ſpecies of medlar. It produces ſome 
bunches of flowers in winter, and flowers again in ſpring, and in 10 
other reſpe& differs from the common hawthorn. Muller. 

GLa'sronBury, a market town of fommerſetſhire, 120 miles from 
London. Its abbey, the ruins of which are yet remaining, was one 
of the moſt i t in the world. A mineral water, of great effi- 
cacy in ſome diforders, has lately been diſcovered herc. | 

GLa'srum, Lat. the herb woad, wherewith cloth is dycd blue; 
with which the ancient Britons painted themſelves, in order to make 
a more terrible a to their enemies. 

Grave, ſubf. [ glai ve, Fr. glaif; a hook, Wel. glatve is Erſe for a 
ſword] a broad ſword, a falchion. Each a glave had pendant by his 
fide. Fairfax. | 

GLa'vea [in old records] a glave, javelin, or hand-dart. 

To Gra'ver [glave, Wel. flattery, zlipan, Sax. to flatter. It is 
ſtill retained in Scotland] to flatter, to wheedle, to fawn upon. A 
g/avering council. L'Eftrange. 

GLa"vERING, part. [of glaver] fawning, flattering. 

_ Grav'cia, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb celandine. 

GLav'coma, or GLav'coss, Lat. [yAauzepa, Gr. glatcome, Fr.] 
a fault in the eye, when the ine humour is changed into a grey 
or {&y-colour; without detriment of ſight, and therein differs trom 
what is commonly called ſuffuſion. Quincy. The glaucrma is no other 

| diſeaſe than the cataract. Sharp. | | 

GrLavco'x1va, Lat. [with botaniſts] penny-royal. | 

GLav'cous [with botanic writers] of a whitiſh green colour, with 
ſomething of a blueiſh caſt ; as the leaves of the Perſian lily, French 

ſorrel-· tree, ſedums, c. 


Grau cus [according to the poets] a fiſherman, who, as he caught 


fiſh, threw them on the 
tain herb, but they leaped 
ceiving, taſted of the herb himſelf, and 
and became one of the ſea gods. 

Graus, muddy, clammy. 

GLa'rMou3NEss [of g/aymeus] muddineſs, clammineſs. 

To GrLaze {xlzpean, Sax. ] 1. To do over with glaſs. 2. To 
fet a gloſs upon — Sc. See ToGrast. | 
— Gra'ztp, adj. [of glarean, Sax.] 1. Done with glaſs. 2. Hav- 
ing a gloſs ſet _ it. 

GLa"zex [xlapen, Sax. glaeſern. Ger.) made of glaſ;. 

GLa'zitr, one who works or makes glaſs windows. See Glia- 
SIER. 

_ Greap [ zlida, Sax.] a kite, a buzzard hawk. It till retains 
this name in Scotland. 

GrrAN {xzleoma, gleam, or zleomung, Sax. a light} a ſudden 
ſhoot of light, luſtre, brightneſs. Covers all the field with g/zams of 
fire. Addijor. | 

To Grau, verb neut. {from the > oe To ſhine with ſudden 
flaſhes of light. At firſt faint g/caming in the dappled eaſt. 7/omyen. 
2. To ſhine. Or gleam in lengthen d viſtas thro the trees. Th:1yor. 

To GLEam [with falconers] is ſaid of a hawk, when the calts or 
throws up filth from her gorge. : 

Graun, adj. [of gram} ſhining or caſting forth beams or ſud- 
den flaſhes of light. | 

Grau. ad. [of gleem] flaſhing, daring ſudden corruſcations of 
light. A glam ray. Pope. 


„ and they had no ſooner tuſted of a cer- 
into the ſea again ; which Glaucus per- 
preſently leaped into the ſea, 


To Grt „ 7. Dunes. Fr. as Shinn thr- zs. renn went 
Lat. a groin} 1. To pick op the l attete cuts of coins after 14 
She came and g.caved m the Held atter the repre, Raft 2 Vo 7 nh! 
any ching thinly ſcattered. They giran o of rien in the tion. E, 
thoutunu ien 75 20. 5 

GLrax, n. noni the verb] a clection made l botiouſſy 2nd 
by uw gegrees. The ges of yoluw, thyme dialen tis tni gl. 
Des. N 

Our AxER fat 9/2] 1, One u ho gn or gathers after the reop- 
er>. 1 homton utes it. 2. One who collects any thing ue aid la. 
borrully. Cone houte gloancy of the city. Locke. 

Gr „N18 6. 1 et an 2 thot ing cars after teaping. 

GLUAaSING, t. (ot fron} i e all of pleats. 2. The thin. 
gleaned. Lo vithker the ge. , of the nt Hans harvett, | 7 
terbury. 

Gren. See rat. 

Cenis in old records] turf, pete or earth ft to barg. 

GL.Ezx, Fr. [gie, Lat.] a turt or God C: carte, tl, oron J. 
Fertile of corn the g, Aten. 7 
eat Ln, church land, moſt commonly taken t la ene 
wg to à panih-church or pat ſonage beſides the tiths ona vilber Oe 
ings. Spelman. 

GLtno'vs, or Cr “nos, adj. [lebe ſus, of . Lat.] full of 
clod-, turty. 

GLE Bouswtss, or GLeB2'siTY {of ei,] falr: 
lity of being turty. | 
GLEBULEST, 40. [ giebalentas, Lat] cl iy, abounding uin 
turfs. | 

Grk'ar, adj. [of glele] turfy. Perhaps in the fel! prion 
fat or fruitful, if it has it. deed any u. caning. Sey Cina, 1 | 
tue's gieby land. Price. | 
Gueve [zliva, zleda, xl:ba, Sax.] a kite. SecGrran. D. . 
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Error, or Giro, ſſom Flopan. Sax. to glon] a hat cnibet of 
live coal. A provincial and obere word. | 

„Erg [ate, Ahe, alize, Sax] giladncfi, mirth, joy. It 21 
ciently ignited muſic played at tratts. It is not iii Wis p. in 
ludicrous Writing. or with ſome aiixture of irony and cles s 
Many wayfzrers male therifelves ge. Cafe tv. : 

G. E ru, adj}. [ale pul, Sax.] full of gladneſs, cheerful, Ever: 
thing Goth n. ake 2 2.9 of boat. Safe. 

Git FULLY, aa, T7 £4efad | 103 tully. bf. 

GlLEEFULNESS of Zu. fulncis of joy, math, Ce. 

GLEEk, Af. (. te., Sax. ] 1. Mulic, or the mutician. —Ne mn 
rey but the 2&4 — 1 will give you tue minittel. Shai fears, 2. A 
game at cards. | 

To Grrrr, werb neat. [ xliʒman in Saxon is a mimic ar doll] :. 
To incer, to pibe, to dtoll upon. I can g. A upon ochun. A2 
ſfeure. 2. In >cotland it is ſhit retained, and ſigniſies to tool or HH, 
time idly with ſcinething of mimickry or drollery. No 

To Guetn, verb neat. [I know nut the oiginal notion c. this 
word; it may be of the tame racc with %u or gleam. Fele to 
ſhine with heat, pliſli, or burnith. IIarden glecring army, Price. 
rr. %. {it is written by Skinner ger, and derived of zlidan 
ax. to glide or run ſofily} 1. A ven diſcaſ, a flux of thin ku- 
mour from the urethra. 2. A thin matter lung gut of uicci: ur 
ſores. A ſanious 00ze. Iiſemas. | | 

If the running contixacs, gſter cther ſymptoms of a gonorrhea gare 
gone off, tis called a EE, and is very d. hcult to cure. Pep, if 
this is not that d. ſeaſe which Are ve calls the HABITUAL GUS CE 1 - 
BFA? Ajiruc oe Morb. Jener. Hd. Pains, p. 201. | 

To Gra r, werb neat. [from the und.] 1. To grip or ooze with 
thin ſanious liquor. ſim. 2. io fun eule. Cnet don Us: 
rocky caverns of theſe mountains. (C | | 

GLEEt'ryY, adj. [of get] ichoruvs, thin'y fonious, 
uſes it. | | 

GLEN, . {efcarn, Eric] a valley, a dilc, Tue ud] s dangh- 
ter of the gien. dener. | | | 

GLre'xe, or CIE NA [YA , Gr.] 1. The vail or apple of the ey 
2. The hollowncſe of a bone, whicu recenes anos inn ity thoſe 
cavities of bones taut arr of a middle kin, that, noni the Exepett 
nor ſhalloweſt, but in a mean beta cen eh 

GLErot vi; (of „ and S., Cr toim! are two cavidc, in tho 
lower part of the rt vertebra or turning hint Of the u 

Gikw, ell. a viſcous cement, made by dio ing tne tin ot 
animels in botling water, aud drying the jolly. 1 lus 15 more uli 
written ge See Gu. | 

Gin (prob. oi Ilioan. Sax. ,, Cr. Sinner) ſ:ppery, fm 009% 
as plafs, fo formed 25 to be eallly nioved. The parts being , 1: 
continually in motion, fal. off from one another. Prurret 2 drugoti, 
yoluble. Never fo much g/6 rowfente put together. Lacke. 

Grm. . Long H. whica is a thick cuiled buth of hair hang- 
ing down over their eyes, and mont. roullz d:tguifing them. Sener. 

I's GLiz, werb act. {from the adj. ] to caitrate. Shaneſpeare 
uſe: it. | 

rr. ady. Fof gib] ſmoothly, volubiy. 

GLipx8ss [of gab, Eng. zlide nd and ne rye, Sax. ] ſlipperineſo. 4 
poliſh'd ice: like g/ibnc/s doth enfold. Chapman. 

GiicrRUIZA. dce GLYCYRRHIZA, | 

lo Guipe, ir. verb xeut. glid and glided, prot. and fart. p. [li 
den, Sax. glijden, Du.] 1. To flide or paſs along eality and gentl;. 
Ihe gg ghoſts. Dryden. 2. To flow gently and filently ; a5 wa 
ter in a nl 4 The gliding Lethe leads her tilent flood. Dries. = 
To move fwifily and imoothly along. The objects only JL % betone 
the cyes and diſappear. Order. | 

Guide, t. [from the verb] lapſe, the act or manner of p77 
ſmoohly. With indented glides did flip awav. SHH prove. 

G1:i'vtr {of g/i-y] one that glides. Spenſer uſes it 

Gilkt, „as. ( x15, Sax. See GLttk) a inter, a ſcoſt, a be; 
now obſolete. Charles his get. Shakeſpeare. 

To GLr'MMER, verb neat. [otimmer, Den. t ſhins, glurmaca, Du. 
to glow, olimma Su.] 1. 0 ſme faintly. The wet yet gamer: 

with ſome ftreaks of day. Shakripeare. Or as the word iz by a molt 
beautiful mf bor intoduccd in the Table of Cat, 


LCman 


An 


GLO 


An author's n:-3nin:g in a tongue unknown, 
May c11:921tn thro” tramſatian in our oan. 
7 able of CE AES in Englib worſe, Ke. 
2. To begin to apre-r by degrees and faintly, as the light does at 
h:eak of day, to be perceived imperfeQly. Got a glimmering who 
thev were. Ii ceton. 

Grinmmee, 4. [from the verb] 1. Faint ſplendor, weak light. 
2. A kind of fol The leffer maſſes chat are lodged in ſparcy and 
tony bodies diſperſedly, from their ſhining and glimmering were an in- 
ducement to the wiyters of foſſis to give bodies the name of 
miea and mmer. Woodacard, 

G11": 1MERiNG part, {of to glizmer) caſting a glancing or trem- 
bliog light. 

GiL1:ty*2. 1. A ſudden and tranſient beam or flaſh of light. Light as 
che lightning glimtſe rhey ran. Milton. 2. A ſudden and ſhort view. A 
tatle and ging of his preſent juſtice. Hakexwell. 3. A weak faint light. 
Got ſome faint g/1-{/e of. Locke. 4. I ranſitory luſtre. One g/ump/e 
of glory to my iſiue give. Dy3dex. 5. Short ficeting enjoyment. 
G.irrf/e of dehht or pauſe from anxious woe. Pricy. 6. The exhi- 
bition of a faint reſemblance. No man hath a virtue that he hath 
uct a g/impſe of, Shakeſpeare. : 

GLi'sctrE, Lat. to kindle or grow light, as fire does. 

GL15ctre {ina medicinal ſenſe} is appl:d to the natural heat and 
— of ſpirits ; or the excerbation of fevers, which return peri- 
_ odically. | 

Griss, Lat. [with botaniſts] a thiſtle or piony root. | 

To Gur'srex, or To GLt'sTER, werb ac?. { chittra, Su. glittan, Ger. 
aliſteren, glindeten, Du. olgent3en, Ger.] to ſhine, to be bright or 
— 9g with light. Helmets g/fer brighcett in the faireſt ſuuilline. 

ener. Giiftening earth. Thory v. | | 

Gr1'sTER {properly (Her, from a S, Gr.] See CLysTER. 

To Gri'tTz«, wr net. Ile ran, almwiuan, Sax.) to ſhine, 
to gleam, to exhibit leſtre. The g/rterirg of a blade. Hacen. 2. 
To be ſpecious, to be flriking. Ihe moſt glittering temptations. 
Decay of Piety. | 

GLi'tTe®, / 47. [from the verb] luſire, bright ſhow. The glitter 
of his forture. C:{her. | 
__ Grifrrenaxce, ſhining, ſparkling. A particle uſed by Chaucer 
and the old Engliſh ports, This participial termination is ſlill re- 
tained in Scotland. | 

GLitT, or GLzer [with ſurgeons) a thin matter iſſuing out cf 
wound: and ulcers ; eſpecially when the nervous or finewy parts are 
bruiſed and hurt. Ste Greer. | | 

GLrTTerix6, fart. [of glitter, glirer ung, Sax.) ſhining, bright, 
ſparkling. 

Sees ;litt'ring Sion in ſucceſſion riſe, | 
And laughs at Sccrates the chaſte and wiſe. Table of Cenes. 

GL1'TTEKINSCLY, adv. {of glitter] with ſhining luſtre. 

To GLoar, er nent. [alueren, Du.] 1. To look aſkew, to ſquint. 
Skirner. 2. [In Scotland] to ſtare; as, what a gloarand quean ! 
— adv. prob. of glarieſas, Lat.] as, glaar fat, fulſomely 


t. 
_ Gro'axy, fulſomely. 

GLo'sako, fubſt. {of gl] a glow- worm. 

| GLo'baTtD, adj. | 
rical, ſphercidical. | | 

Gronk, Fr. [LI, It. and Sp. of globur, Lat. with mathemati- 
cians] is a ſolid body exactly round, contained under one ſurface, in 
the middle of which is a point, from whence all right lines drawn to 
the ſurface, are equal one to another. 2. The terraquebus ball. 

This terreſtrial g/obe. Locke. 3. A body of ſoldiers drawn into a 
circle. A g/o% of fiery ſeraphim inclos d. Milton. | 
Gront Artificial Terreſtrial, a globe that has all the parts of the 
earth aud ſea drawn or delineated on its ſurſace, like as on a map, and 
placed in their natural order and fituation. See plate vii. fig. 11. 
| Grang Artificial Celeſtial, is a globe, upon whoſe ſuperficies is 
Painted the * of the conſtellauon, and the fixed ſtars, with the 
circles of the Iphere. See plate vii. fig. 1 2. ; | 

GLoee Hieroghphically, repreſents inſtability. Thus in Cents, 
Ethics, or moral philefaphy, is portray'd as ſtauding on a Cure, for its 
firmnels aud ftzb:hty * Eruics] but Foaruxk, on a GLoBe or 
Bal, for a reaſon well expreiled by the ingenious tranſlator in theſe 

Aer grace anflab/z as her tottering BALL, 
. « Whenc er ſhe ſaules, the neditares our fall. | 
Tatle of Ceurs in Englifh werſe, &c. 

A Grost is one of the emblems of eternity. NS 

GLout-a"MaraxTH, Or everlaſting flower [amaranthoides, Lat.] 
the flowers are ſmall and cut into four ſegments which are collected 

into ſquamoſe heads, from each of theſe ſcales is produced a tingle 
fower; the ovary in the bottom of the flower becomes a 10 
crooked ſeed contained in a thin pellicle. Milier. | 

G1.03t-va 15Y, a kind of flower. 

GLo'BE-F15', a kind of orbicular fiſh. 

GLOBE-RANU') CULVUS {hellelororanunculus, Lat.] it hath ſingle cir- 
cumſcribed leaves ke the ranunculus ; the cup of the fower coiiſiſts of 
hve ſmall leaves of the fame colour with the flower. Miller. 

GLoBs-T#1'>TLE. It hath the whole appearance of a thiſtle. The 
leaves are produced alternately ; the florets conſiſt of one leaf, which 

is divided into five ſegments, and is hollow, and each ſingle floret has 
a ſcaly cup. The flowers are colletted into a ſpherical head. Mtr. 
Guop9'>z, or GLo'tous, aj. { gl:b:fus, Lat.] round as a globe or 
bowl. When the accent is intended to be on the laſt fyNable, the 
word ſhoald be written 2/c46;e ; and when on the firlt, g/obeus. 
Then form's the moon 
Get Bilton. 


But the above rule tor the accent is not obſerved in the following 
aſlage. | 
2 Wide over all che plain and wider far 
Than all this 44 earth in plains outſpread. Milton. 
(:080*ENE5s, or GLoBO'SITY, Hf. glabefita, It. globofitar, Lat] 
ness in form, globular form, ſphenicity. Ihe giab+fity of che 
Ray. 


89 * 


diimal for want of light. 


globatu:, Lat.] made round or like a ball; ſphe- 


ſtial Himes which ſhine to g/oric:ffy in their works. Drydex. 2. Ho- 
nourably, renounediy. | 


GLO 


Gro'srten, af. [g/otularir, of gichulus, Lat.] round like a globe. 
Grew uſcs it. 

GLopuLar Chart, is the repreſentation of the ſurface,-or ſome pare 
of the ſurface of the terraqueous globe apca a plain, wherein the pa- 
rallels of latitude are circles nearly concentric ; the meridians curves 
bending toward, the poles, and the rhumb lines alio curves. | 

GLosuLa'sia, the name of a floſculous ſower conſiſting of many 
florets which are divided into feveral ſegments and have one lip. 
Ni. ler. | 

GLo'suLanxess [of g/.buiarir, Lat] the ſame as gloloſene . 

Gro'nurks [gl bata:, Lat.] globules are luch particles of matter 2s 
are of a globular or ſpherical figure | 

GLo'BuLous [g/ctaic/u;, Lat.] being round in form of a globe. 
Boyle uſes it. 

GLo'suLus Nef [in anatomy] the lower cartilaginoas moveabie 
part of tne noſe. | 

Gro'ctsTes, the capital of Glocefterſhire, and a biſhop's ſee, 102 
miles from London. Fe ſends two members to parhauient. The 
county of gloceſter ale ſends two members. 

GLo'cow, a city of Sileſia, ou the river Oder, 45 miles north-weſt 
of 2 c 

o GLo'mERATE, werb ad. {:mratum, ſup. of genere, from 
glomus, Lat. a ball] to gather any — into a Ae oh of aa 
— GLoMERaTEL, part. af. {g/omerato, Lat.] wound round in a 
bottom, as yarn, Sc. | 

Giomens'tio0u# [glomeratio, Lat.] the act of winding round in 2 
bottom or of forming into a ball, as yarn, Sc. is wound; a body 
formed into a ball. Bacon uſes it. | 

Gro'nfN Ou, adj. I glomer u-, Lat.) round like a bottom of thread, 
yarn, Sc. gathered into a bell ur iphere. 

Gi. /ub//, [xlomang, Sax. twilight] 1. Imperſect datknefs, 
diſimal eis, detect of light. Damps and dreadtul g/2zz. Alien, 2. 
Clendineis of afpett, fullenne(-, heavincis oft mind. 

1o Gt 90M, verb neat. (from tue ſubſt.] 1. To ſhine obſcurely, 25 
the twilight ; this tenſe is now obftolete. A Lnle gicoury light much 
Ee a ſhade Seiler. 2. To be Cicudy, to be dak. 3. Ie be me- 
lancholy. to be lulien. 5 


GLoo ily, adv. [of gen, 1: Obſcurely, wichout perſect light, 
diimally. 2. Sul eniy, with cloudy aipect, with dark intentious. 
How glo21me.y he looks. Dryden, 

GLoo'ulxzss [of g/-omy} 1. Duſcineſs, loudineſs, imperfect Lghe, 


diſmalnes. 2. Sullenneſs, melancholv, cloudineſs of look, herv;- 
neſs of mind. The genie e in which ſometimes the minds of the 
belt men are 3 Auen. | 

GLoo'wy, a4. [xlomuux, Sax. ] 1. Duſky, almoſt dark or cloudy, 
Hid in gf:cmieft ſhade. Milton. 2. Daik 
— — Gloomy dis. Miles. 3. Sullen, melancholy, cloudy 

look. 

GLo'rta PaTRI Ci. e. glory to the father] a formula or verſe in 
the liturgy, repeated at the end of each pſalm, and upon other occa- 
fions to give glory to the holy trinity, called alſo doxology. Sce 
Doxoi oc v. Excelfo, Lat. Il. glory im the highef] a kind of 5 

Gro aA in Excelfis, Lat. [i. e. in i a ki hymn 
alſo rchearied in the — =" | 5 þ 

GLo'r1ED, adj. m glory] illuſtrious, decorated with glory, dig. 
nified with ch Vo once g/oried friend. Milton. 4 


GLorie:ca'rion, Fr. [glorificazione, It. | up. — Sp. of glori- 
featio, Lat.] 1. The act of glorifying. 2. An admitting to the late 


of glory. 3. A giving glory. The g/orification of God. Taylor. 

0 Gu Res [gforificare, It. and Lat. glorifier, — 
riſar, Sp.] 1. To give glory to, to pay honour or praiſe to in ip. 
God is glorified. Hooker. 2. To procure honour or praiſe to a perſon. 
Makes them fit ſure and glorifies the throne. Daniel. 3. To praiſe, 
to extol. Him they ſet up and glorify. Speer. 4. To exalt to 
E to place among the Whom he juſtified they 


alſo g era. . 
Grokious [gloricux, Fr. gloricfe, It. and Sp. of glevieſwr, Lat.) 17. 


Honourable, renowned, peerrony, able excellent. Garten- 
over the whole world. Damel. 2. al, haughty, oftentatiors. 


They that are g/or:ons maſt needs be udien. Bacon. 
GLo'aiovsLY, «dv. [of glorieus} ſplendidly, illuſtri 


Cele- 


Groar [ge, Fr. gloria, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] 1. Honour, 
renoun, reputation, fame. Thought it no glory to ſwell in tyranny. 
Sigrey. 2. Fraile paid in adoration and worſhip. Glory to God in 
the lligheſt Sr. Luke. 3. The felicity of heaven prepared for thoſe 
that Sea God. Receive me to thy glory. Pfalms. 4. Splendor, 
magnificence. Solomon in all his glory. St. Matthew. 5. Luſtre, 
brigh:ineſs. The ſeveral gleri-s of the heaven and earth. Addiſer. 
6. Pride, boaltfulnei., arrogarce. The vain glory of men. Wiſdom. 
7. Generous pride. Your ears, to which all worthy fame hath glory 
to come unto. Sex. | 

To Groxy [g, Lat. fe glorifier, Fr } to boaſt, brag or vaunt; 
to pride one's ſeit in. Your geg is not good. 1 Corinthians. | 

GLoxy {in p-intiag}] thote beans of light commonly drawn round 
the herd of our Savious, faints, Cc. Sits like a glory upon the 
countenance. Cr. Ba, 

Glos x [with divines] the majeſty of God conſidered with infinite 
power, and all other d:vine perfections. Query, if the word GLoxy, 
in the icripture uſe, does not alio imply ſome vibe brightneſs, or 
emblematic i oi the divine preſence, ſuch as deſcended on the 
Meo/aic tabernacle, Or lach as appcarcd to Ezetiel in the prophetic 
vinen? And as to tax uſe of the word which imports an ofemblage 
and &/aze of divine power and perfections, it admits of different px - 
CREES, according to the diferent ſubjects to which it is applied in 
ſcripew'? 3 whether to the angelic world in general, or to beings of a 
higher order, for one fer differs from another ſtar in glory.” But 
what is e Whole ſvitem of ſun, moon, and ſtars, what the upſhot of 


all derived excellence and perfectiun, if compared with that Bering 
ac des an iro kh; that tar t be apfroached, that FATHER of oon Y, 
of Won the whote fan y both in heaven and earth is named. See 

DiTes:5a 


GLO 


Dirurten, Firsr Cavsr, Homousraxs, and Scare of Prixa, 
coniraed, 

N. B. The word f2/ory] is ſometimes uſed in the concrete ſenſe, 
to ſonify the PERSON aGE to whom it belongs; as in 2 Pet. c. i. 
v. 17. c. ii. v. 10. and Jude viii. 9. [ Vid. original} See Mayjtsrty, 
Dr iry, D:vixit v, Tc. | 

Can is the tcward of virtue. 

Fr. La dure gn la recumpenſe de la werta. II. Ger. Die thre ill 
die vfroentuUng vet tugend. 

What encouragement have we not then ſtrictly to walk in her paths, 
ard to act and ive conformable to her dictates; eſpecially it we con- 
her that tis gp, which our great c cer has appointed for the re- 
ward of wiric 93 is eternal. 

io Gros [of Fle pan, Sax.] to flatter, to ſooth, to collogue. 
Hanmer. Sce to GTO. . 

Gross g, Fr. giefa, It. and Sp. glofle, Ger. gn, Lat. Y- 
onua, Of 4\zcrz, Gr.] 1. A comment, expoſition, or interpretation. 
Ther ges upon it are the word preached. Hooker. 2. A ſhining 
luire ſet upon blk, cloth, fluff, Sc. Steel ge are more reſplen- 
dent. Bacen. 3. An interpretation artfully ſpecious, a ſpecious 
repreſentation. To ſt upon the face of this cauſe any fairer g//. 
Heoker. 

Gross, a literal tranſlation or interpretation of an author in another 


language word tor word. | 

To Gross, worb neut. [gie ure, It. glojan, Sp. gliſer, Fr. /, Lat.] 
1. Lo comment or make notes upon. %ig on the gde com- 
mands. Dryden. 
taat hbra ferv'd fo well. Prior. PLOT | 

Jo Cross, verb ac. 1. To explain by comment. Aſſurance big 
a* civil laws. Denne. 2. Io palliate by ſpecious expolition or 
r-pretentation. Paradiſe in deſcription, — 8 much z ing and 
dectiving cloquence hath been ſpent. Heo&cr. 3. To embelliſh with 
ſuperficial luttre. Cover only with a ſaint- like ſhow. Dryer. 

Gross aA NY. . {gl:faire, Fr. glaſa, It. girfſario, Sp. of g Hi 


rium, Lat.] a dictionary explaining the hard, obſcure or antiquated 


words of a language. I could not add another word to the g/z//ary. 
\. Bader. © | 

Grossa Ton, Sf. [el. Miteur, Fr.] a writer of gloilaries, a com- 
mentator. A ile uſes it. 

(Griv'sSis L-Lrias, Lat] a ſcholiaſt, a commentator, a po- 
liſ. wr. 
eine wpor, act. [of giaſi] commentating briefly upon. 

Gio 1%es lefg] ſheu ineſs, ſmootn polith, ſuperacial luſſre. 
Their ſurfaces had a {moovthnels and 4. ½ . Bere. 

G1.045500 AT0'C0s {Of Ne, the tungue, and æarxv, Gr. to re- 
pr} an initrum-nt to reprels the tongue. LILY 

G1.05:0co'\zv, Lat. fof ,2uooa, and xy, Gr. to guard] an in- 
lrument er ſetting broker limbs. 

Gi.054 109 'xo0x [in mechanics] a machine compoſed of di vers 
dented pinions, for raifing huge weights or burthcns. 

Gi.oz5coraPutrR [g/cfographe, Fr. of glographas, Lat. (war? 
vad, of 527, the tongue, and 
explanations, a commentator, a icholialt. I ſhould rather {as to the 
primary ſenſe of this word} have ſaid with the /carned and jrudrcaous 
author of the Aryexp3x ad Theſaur. H. Stephan. Sc. %% ograpons 
is one who profeſles to atiign the fignification of #9745. ** The g//- 
fegraphers (lays EvsrT :rurus) afirm, that the word .f, 7. e. ſacred, 
ſignifies great. EusTaTH. in had K. p. 702. Od. A. p. 29. 

Gu0's80GRAPHY [yMwzooypafin, Of yAwaga, and 
ſcribe} the act of compiling, or the {ill of writing a commentary. 

G1.0550GRa'PHICAL, according to the art of gloſſography. 

Gloss rE“ TRE [of worn and werfa, Gr] a precious ſtone reſem- 
bling the tongue of a man; alſo a ſtone called the tongue ſtone 

Gros [of g/] ſhining, ſmoothly poliſhed. Azure colour far 
more gn than ours. Bacon. | 

Gro'tris [rig, Gr.] one of the five 2 of the larynx or 
head of the wind- pipe; the chink of the ind · pipe. 

Grove [ Flop, Sax. from klatfut, Dan. to divide, Iva, Port.] a 

covering ſor the hand. 

GLove Sver {in old records] money given to ſervants to buy them 

19VC5. 

o throw the Grove, a — or ceremony anciently uſed, being 
a challenge to a ſingle combat. 

Jo Groves, verb af. [fromthe ſubſt.] to cover as with a glove. 

A ſcaly gauntlet now with joints of ſteel, 
Nuit g/.-e this hand. Shakeſpeare. | 

G1. 'vzr | xlopepe, Sax.] a maker or ſeller of gloves. | 

GLo'vers, they were incorporated 2 maſter, four wardens, and af. 
ſiſtants not exceeding 24, and the livery are 120. Their arms party 
ver feſs jabic and argent, a pale counterchang d on every piece of the 
urſt. a ram ſpringant of the ſecond. "Their hall is in Beech-lane. 
 GLovirs She [with ſurgeons] is when the lips of a wound are 
ſeu d upward aiter the manner of gloves. 

To GLovT, or To GLowr, verb nent. {a low word, of wiich 1 
find vo etymology. Jelmſen. It is ſtill uted in Scotland, and 1 may 
add. in common ute amongſt ourſelves] to look iurlily and doggedly, 
to pant. Where gli round her rock to ſiſh ſhe tails. Chapman. 

GLov'rtr, adj. dogged, ſullen, furly. ws 

Jo Grow [xlo;an, Sax. ploryen, Du. gfuhen, Ger. ] 1. To grow 
hot or red as the cheeks or ears do, to fecl heat of body. Did rot his 
temples g/ow ? ddjim. 2. To be heated io as to ſhine it nut Nie, 
Did take ſeven glu ing irons. Hakewell, 3. To burn v.ith vehement 
heat. Fires that glow. Fe. 4. To exhion a firong bi:ght cviow. 

With {nile that g.: 

Ccleſtial roſy 11. Milton. 
5. To feel pation of mind or activi 
and ſmile upon ty face. Pipe. Or, "tis expreſſive of the 8.40 
Arm, in a ſound wr <igorous fiate of health, as in that clegant de- 
ſcription. which the Toile of CE gives us of a recovery, 

Then clear nd trong the pie current flows, 

And Ie renew d in every member gh. 

Tani.r of CEBEts wn Engliſh Ferſe, ac iti Notes. 

But the Scoren phyſicians uſe the {me term to expres a t 

natural and morbid kit: © iN pulte 1+ 55, favs one of them, when 


2. To make fly remarks. And lauglung g//-'@ 


5. (o ſaturate. 


rap, Or. to write] a writer of 


r, Gr. to de- 


of fancy. cle in thy heart, 


GLY 


there i V t 2007 {in the head] but if the unter ha an cli 
there is a GLOW," | 
Joe, werbaf. to make hot fo as to Nine: Obiolete. 
Divers colout d fan, whoſe wind did fem 
To gh the delicate checks which they dd cool. Shakeſprare. 
Gow, full. [from the verb] 1. Shining heat 2. Vehcinence 
of patſion. 3. Brightneſs or viviinef; of cur. The red 2% of 
_ Shakeſprarc. 
_ GLow worw [xlep-pypm, Sax ] a tort of creeping i::{c& that ſte: 
in the dark by a 1 : 4 = 


To Giozt, verb neut. 1. To tlattzr, to wheedle, to fawn, to in- 


war pM 2 giozing paralite. $9474. 2. To comment. This 
Which Salique land the French unjuſtly cl-2e, 
To be the realm of Fr-nce. Shak: ure. 
C10zr, fabfi. [from the verb] 1 Flattery, wiinuation Now to 


Plain dealing, lay theſe glozes by. Steve, 2. Specious thow, 
ſincoth and fhining plcG. If then a bodily evil in 2 bodily gloze be 
not hidden. Sidpey, ; | 

GO. part. af. [of tu glir-] flattering, coVopuing, Oc. | 
__ Giv'cxsrar, a fortified town of Germany, ſituated on the eaſt 
ſide of the river Elbe, 30 miles north- eit ot Hamburs., | 

GL ue [g. Fr. birdlime, glrter, Lat. Kd. Wel.] a flicky, clam- 
my compontion, commonly made by boti!ttg the feins of animals to 2 
jelly, to join boards together, Sc. any tenaciou- matter, cement. 

Jo Gru. 1. To join together with this viſcous cement or com- 
poſition. 2. To hold together. Others tell us their bodies ate glei 
together by reſt. Arautou. 3. To join, to inviſcate. Sink us 
mo feat, and glue us to thoſe low and inferior things. 7247. | 

CGi.v'E-coritr [Ct glue and C. one whote trade is to make glue 

GLu tn {of 2/e} one who joins with giuc. | | 

Gr.v'ixes: {of gie] flicky quality. | | 

G:.t ts {glatrugjus, Lat. ] of a flicking, clamiay, or gluey natur- 
or quality. 

Ctun, 4 J. [a low cant word, formed by corrup ting gen. Jo- 
for. Gr of zlome, Sax. Or £69921, Lug.) tur, p tuiicn, fro ning, 
ſtubbornly grave. 

Gr.uuixtss (of zlomunx, Sax.] ſallenneſ- in looks. 

To Cru gte, Lat. to twallow, z, Gr. engliaelr, Fr.] r 


wa 


To ſu allow, to devour. Surx't aid gated deal. Alien. 2. Tc; 
! * 4 f . ? is 
coy, to fate, to digu?, Fought th pf the hearers. Bawn, 3. To 


fe:tt, to delight even to ſatict,, nh dearh's carcaic glut the grave. 
Afiiizn, 4. To ovar-fill, to load. (ſorting the market. Arburhrit 
Tac ieniruum LG ald glatied, wald not att 
powerfully. P:./, | | 
Giver, %. from ti. e verb} 1. 1 ltr. hich is gorged or (walled. 
Diigorging tuul 
Their 41. gut. chain'd thus, derbolts and hail. Af. Han. 
2. Plerty cven to ſaticty and loathing. In the very plat of his delickt2, 
L Efirange. 3. An over charge Or ore Hock, more than enough. over- 
much. It you pour a gat of water upou a bottle. Ben TH. 4. 
Any thing that fills up a paſſage. By tonic t, flop, or other nican+, 
arreſted in their pailane., Worterard. 
Guur#&'t, Lat. [eria, Gr.] the name of teveral muſcies which 
move the buttocks. 
Guu'TAus Major [with anatomiſt-} the largeſt muſcle of the 
thigh, that makes up the buttocks, which takes its rife from the out- 


_ ward part of the ſpine of the os ileum, as alſo from the hindermoſt 


arts ot the ſacrum and os coccyyis, aud is let into the linea aipera, 
on the back of the thigh bone; fo that u hen this muſcle acts, it puts 
the thigh directly backwards. 

Grurz vs Medias [with anatomiifts] the middle muſcle of tha 
thigh, lying chic fly under the tepcinions beginning of the gluta us ma- 
jor, ariting from the outward part et tue os ileum. and having its in- 
ſertion into the upper and outward part of tar rot of the preat tro- 
chamer. This muicle is employed in turning the thigh inwards. 

GLuT Us lie {with anaton ils] the lefler mutcle of the thigh, 
lying wholly under the glut:eus medius, taking its rife from the dor- 
ſum ilei, and having its inſertion at the upper part of the root of the 
great trochunter. fo that its fibres running parallel with thoſe of the 
medius, atlift it in all itt actions. | 

Gru, Lat. {with the ancient phyſician-] a Kind of dewy hu- 
mour, that ſticks cioſe to the parts, otherwite called ro gluta a. 

Gi v'ria, Lat. [, Gi. } wo prominer.ce> of the brain c- Hed 
nates. | | | | | 

Gi.vTit'xamexT, Lat. paſte or pl: ith matter. 

Gi.u'rixOUs, adj. (gi. Ir. from gen, I. at. glue] gluev. 
viſcous, tenacious. 3 9 

Gu“ rixvonν res {of grutiner:) pluſh or flicking quality, tenacity. 
Cheyre uſes it. : | | | 

Gros [AN, Gr.] one of the proceſſes in the upper part of che 
thigh bone, ocherwite called the greater rotator. | 

GLUTTON { g-outer, Fi. pgiiutte, It. gloton, Sp] 1. A greedy de 
vourer of viclual, ons 1 ho ndulges hümſelf roo auch in cating. 2 
One eager of any thing to ccc. C. art, in n. uder, wamou to d 
l. Ov. Glarwiic. 

CGLilUITON, a certain animal ſid to be found in Lichuanio, Mu- 
cov. and other northern ratiens. i 1 his gluttenous bcatt tut, 11% 't 
with carrion. till its paunch flicks out like a drum, ard then getting 
in betucen two trees, Cc. it preſſes out the ordure backyards and for - 
wards, and atterward- returns to the ciucais to gorge itielt again. 

to GiUTTOSIZE, were cat. [CH g ,nü bo play thr gletton, to d- 
luxurious. 

Grerro vors, adj. ſof gt. gen to excellize ſceding, 
lighted over-much wich 004. | 

CGiLU T1TONUUELY, Ge. [Of gutters] with the luxury and vorwwcy 
of a glutton. | 

GLuTToxy [gan e, br. gbicticrnta, It 
ria, Fort.] cxceſ of eating, luvwy of the table 

Gru! v, . {of gi ; f · . acſus, Lat.] Hickig, or like glue, tena- 
cious, quality ot beit very guy or Vitcon:. 

Gr coααν , Forte, 2 veric conſiſting of tuo feet a e 
as others ſay, of th: ce fret, a ſpon des and two dactyls,. or fats: a 
ſtondec, chunamubu; ap a pyttbioh:n.. 
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Ge” 


plotorevia, Sp. ge- 


(„. ; 
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>neral name for any cavity or canal 


Cryciie ſin architecture! 2 
uicl as an ornament, | ; : 

Gr yciet een, Lat. Twi butanifts] the plant Liter ſweet, or 
v indy night ſhatle; ; 3 1 a g | ; 

(ic, Lat. ne. . Gr? the plant ralled hquorice. 

Gr y'crsivs, Lat. of Gt. { with botanttts! the prony. WS 

GLiy*s, A. Irith g. Erie, pier. gl un., giewns Scottiſh; in 
dooms-dav- beck a valley or dale, à hon beurer tau Bog ans, 
Tnoſe narrow corners and g under the mountains f Ot. Senj. 

Gurren, of g, Gr. t corve or erg are] the art of 
Carvin, cutting vs ca g the ing or retorublances of nacural tungs 
in metal. 

GVar naue, Hat. of Gr. {with botanills] the plant cud- weed. 

Coun, à hard huet in wood, 

ro GN, or ToC A, cer ment. ryyran, Sc. naten, Du.] 
to grow, th ſnacl, o murmur. Aud folly grar. „. Gnaring 
jorrow hath lets power to Lite. Sa rare. 

Grati tp, 4½. {ran nar, or awry, is, in Stafioreſhire, a hard 
kno: of wood vel boys Give with ticks, 7 π⁹f a] groty, Graricd 
bak. ap ure. 

To Gxx5:1, C a4. (of xrægan, Sax. io gnaa] to ſt: ice togo- 
ther, to clath. ( nis tech. De. ä f 

To Gra, vert nent. 1. To gta c or make a gratirg noiſe with 
che teeth, to g ind the teeth. Lie mal greyo vaith his terch. H. ers. 
2. Io rage even to colliien of the tech, to fame, to growl. 
Guaſhing for anguiſh. N Lcen. | 

Gar (ener, or xnax, Sax. or acco ding: Caſaubon. c., Gr.] 
1. A (mall infect er fl, that Hing. 2. - ny tg proverbially fall. 
Which firain at a gut and Iwallcs ac wel. S“. A. ut PER | 

Gra'reLow:!n (of and folic, i dloact Gierwhe Called the 
beetlower. | 

Guar Snapper of gt and af] 4 bird, fo called becauſe he Eves 
by eaching ents. Ie weil wen it. 


GnNaTRroO MIC: [ Þ-#) ing or actin? the part of Gnathr, 2 par ſite] 


flattering, dec ul in wor, iti perten tumour: for telt ends. 

GxaA'rum inc, fart. ad. i tow ga iur. of 2, a Hat - 
terer in | renee?) Hit i mt. 110th me humour ol a pe: on, Sc. 

ToGraw, . „enen, Sax. or knage., Du. nagen, Ger. 
nag a, Su.] 1. I bite off by littic and little. to eat or devour by de- 
grees. 2. lo bite in agony or rage. They grastei their tongurs far 
pain. Revoluri ts. 1 Vo Meat any thing away. by biting. The 
mouſe g”.-:+./ the threads to pieces. L"Effrange. 4. lo fret, to walle, 
to corrode. 5. lo pick with the teeth. IIis very bones they guar. 
Drider. 

To Gx:w, rb next. to exerciſe the teeth. Like the ſpaniel guaw 
upon the chain. Sr. 

Gxa"vtn [of grare] one that guaws. ; 

Gxo'us (Ve. from u. Gr. to know] a ſhort, pathetic, uſe- 
ful, ſententiou> obſervation, rellection or the Ike, worthy to be ttca- 
ſured up or remembered. 

Gxomts, a name which the cabaliſts give to a fort of int/fble peo- 
pe, who, as they fancy, inhabit the inward parts of tue earth, and 
fill it to its centre. They are repreſented to Le very ſmall of ftature, 
tractable and /35-»/ly to men, and are accounted the guardians of 
mines. quarries, hidden treaſures, Tc. | 

Gx01401.0GICaL, adh. what relates to cxomelegy. © The dition 
is charg d after the -nomologic manner, (i. e. fo as to convey a ſerti- 
ment] lor to attempt a thing beyond our power, is foolith.” Schefiaf. 
in 8:p/:6. Antigen. ver. Cy. as cited by Arrexpix ad The/aur. H. 
Ste, ba, 

GV e [of us, a ſentiment, and 275;, Gr. treatiſe] The 
Hourrre GrownLoGY is a treatiſe concerning the /ertiments, i. e. 
divine, moral, or political refle&tions, which are found in the writings 
of Horn, | | 

Gro'uox [he, Gr.] an index. | 

Cromox Lin parallelograms)] a figure made of two complements, 
together with either of the parallelograms about the figure, as in tnis 

parallelogram, the gnomon is N added to A. A added to B, or N ad- 
ded to G, added to D, added to E. Plate VI!. Fig. 14. 

G0:20x [in dialling] is the ſtile, pin or cock of a dial, the ſha- 
dow of which pointeth out the hours. The gnomon of every dial is 
{uppoſed to reprefent the axis of the world, and therefore the two ex- 
ti cities thereof mult directly anſwer to the north and fouth. Harris. 

Gx0:10tec, or Gxono ICAL, adj. [of vhs, of Yrs, Gr, 
the Hille, pin, or cock of a dial] belonging to a dial, or the art of dial- 
Ung or gnomonics. Res 

Gx0v10%1c+, . [of yrwpmnxy, Gr.] the art of dialling. 

Gx019:0t.0GICAL, adj. | of yrepwr, a pin of a dial, and a;y>, Gr. 
a deſeription] of or pertaining to the art of Cialling. 

Gxos!tacut [prociuas, Gr. g. 4 enemics of wiſdom or know. 
ledge} a ſect ct heretics who weie profeſſed enemies to all ftudicd 
knowledge in divicity. | 

Gx0o'sT1Cs [gncfi:quer, Fr. gnoſfici, It. and Lat. , of et, 
Gr. knowledge] a fe& of herencs, in the 1/ and 24 centuries, who 
arrogated to themſelves a high degree of knowledge, and looked upon 
all other Chriſtians as ſimple and ignorant. St. Irenzus (in his 2d 
book againſt Herefies, Ed. Gaank, p. 142.) ſuppoſes St. Faul refers 
to theſe ancient corrujters of the faith ence delivered to the ſaints in thoſe 
words, O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy truſt, 
avoid profane vain-babblings, and oppoſitions of sC1ESCE FALSELY 
so CALL'D.” 1 Tim. cap. vi. ver. 20. And to the fame effect, in his 
2d Ep. cap. ii. ver. 15, 16. Rightly dividing the word of truth; 
but avoid profane vain babblings; or, as St. Inzx x uvs* copies read 
it, Beonaue naw una, 7. e. profane nowe/tie; of ipeech ; alluding to 
thoſe zew dyctrines, which under pretence of higher degrees of 4now- 
Jedgr, the Gies introduced; who by the way rejecied theſe two 
epiltles of St. Faul; aud no wonder, as St. CI EUENT (STrROW. Ed. 
Paris, Lib. I. p. 383.) obſerves, when finding themſelves mark'd cut 
by them. St. Ir-naus (p. 95.) traces up their rife to Menarder and 
other diſciples of $1319% Magus, “ a quibus FaLs1 Nowtxis scikx- 
11 zccepit initia.” And from this rect, as he obſerves, they branch'd 
ont into various fects, as Yalentinians, Cerinthians, Baſilidians, Mar- 
cimites, Celobarſians, Cc. of which more under their retpeEive names. 
But cue thing, and which is tuo important to be overlooked, I muſt 
ncte, in juſtice to truth, obſerve ; that whoever impartially examines 


G O 


that Faruk a's portraiture of theſe ancient herefies, will 6d there the 
FIRST SEEDS and LLEMNSNTS of thote contiorerkices, Wach to n uch 
diſturbed the peace of the church in the 4th and fullowimg cnmunes, 
And indeed it could be witk'd, the chict patrons of foue coctrines 
which our foft reformers either arte ther (clue; or BROUGHT WITH 
rut u out of the Romith perſuallon. won'd carctully exumine St. fre- 
nas; Were it only to fee, under aha? .,/; that ancient iter would 
have ranged them ; whether at 7h he pole oi the v church; 
or, among the errors which ſhe anarino:/) ext loced. And indeed 6 
muſt refer my reader to the fame author jor a e full gta of the 
Gyrflic and Faienttnian ſyſtems. But ene or tete things fliould not be 
overlooked, as which of all others have created the not confuſton ; I 
mean fir, their tenet of PROBOLA r at prodcutu ins; by which 
they meant ſou ething orivinally reficing <£72hiz the eflence of God, 
and formed by him into a bis ic PERSONAL SULSISTENCE from 
him; a doctrine not only inconſiſtent with the /mplicity and inmata- 
bility of the divine nature; but which alſo is attended with this mari- 
feſt contradiction, e. the ſuppoſing one and the ſame eflence to be 
both XD ERIV b. ard DERIV i, SELF-EXISTENT, and BIGOTTEN. 
„ -naximandry ({ays this ancient father, and meaning the Pagan phi- 
loſa; her to calle.) affirmed that wiic 1 ie to be the ongiual of 
all things; containing after a «£1544 moaxxts within himtelf the 
production of all. —T his notion the, have lire from him, and 
app'icd to their ByYTavs and Hoss, ;. e. to their suraIur Faria, 
and the whole ſyſtem of divine pen ges derived from tum.” Ixus. 


adv. IIcreſcs. Ed. Grade, p. 140. And on the tame plan they protett to 
explain the produtticn of tie anime; and material woild, not by God's 


reating it cut «f nothing ; for this Falertinus deny d: But by ſome r 
or -z:4a:aticn ot ſubſtance, or paſſion, from one of their erg. e. . 
from tae tears of A bamcth, they ſuppoſed the element of water to have 
been produced, and igt from her |:vghtcr, p. 135. 241, In woch the 
ſan. c way they accounted for the orgin of moral coop ard Lvit, 
not by founding them wholly in the a of the free ayent ; but in bis 
SUPSETAYNCE OF SATURE, made up fit {tems) of certain qualitzes 47. 
$inall: in lanted in Him; gualitics in which his own conjcnt and 24 
ws not the leait concern'd, as being corvat with his exifience, and, 
as | before « Bie:v'd, interwyewln Will) hs verV NATU&L. From hence 
came ti. e ©/z rater, or diabolie pover; and (to we their phraſco- 
logy; the vw i017 SPigITUAL SUESTANCE of wickeinvis, p. 26. And 
frum hence, die, deſcending lower down, I mean to the {amor {pc- 
cies, tl. divided it into rumber three, the . eri. au. and r- 
5 u,. | he tif} dats, whote Hul were of muc the faire kind ui: 
of the brut, they affemed was af 2c ls wicnpets of faivation; 2. 
by the way, they abured to a nan all beliet of the returrecon of the 
brdy, and aftrmed, thai deported tons were medi arcly upon death 
conve; ed keyond the ferenth heaven, 20d adintted to the 44, vis 
ſon of God. Ihe 24 were cat, tor happineſs, and were train d 
up for it by faith and good aworks; tho! alloued to a happinels of 2 
lower kind; as being made up cy of SOUL, and not like ther“ 4 
claſs, kaving a sr too, nor being, like them, pollets'sd of AY 


KNOWLEDGE; and under this U. c. the zd] divifion (fays /-+ 1:47) 


they place uz who are of the c. For which reaſon, a0 e 
{or practice] they ſay) is neceſſary for us; becauſe in no ler wa; is ic 

ſible that we ſhould be faved. But they affirm that thewictves 
— are of the 3d and higheſt rank] ſhall be ſaved, wy d rjatiuc, 
a ta To rc TIruaTIEN; tx. 1. e. not by PRACTICE; but be- 
cauſe they are BY NATURE SPIRITUAL and $EEDs of ELEC 108. 
p. 29, 30. and 450, 451, Sc. compared. And laſtly, when applying 
all this to the doctrine of the 1xCaRNaT1ON, they laid down this four- 
dation princifle, ** that the Saviour from above, ad the Flxsr- 
FRUITS of whatever he intended to fave.” Accordingly he aſſum'd 


both a %% and ffirit, as belonging to the 2d and 3d : But they | 


abſolutely deny'd his n any thing material, or a cy of the 
Jame kind with ours. p. 29. I his foul they called the a Chriſt, 
as contradiſtinguiſned from the Saviour {or divine perſonage] that 
came decun from beaten ; and it was this Animal Chriſt [or human foul} 
and not the Saviour FROM ABOVE, that ſuffered for u. p. 33. It is 
not eaſy to trace every ſcheme from its firlt rife, through all the changes 
it undergoes with time, and through all its various fopcs and forms 
(tho' in effect ſtill the ſame) : But it the reader deſire to furniſh himſelf 
with ſome materials of this kind, he may conſult the following words: 
CaTaPuRYGiaxns, Homovstaxs, Moxraxiszt, Oricexism, Ni- 
EXE and LaTERAx Councils, Deckrre of Fledies and Repretation, 
Maxicumaxs, BeaTiric Fifien, CErixrataxs, and Ixcanxy- 
TION, 


To Go, irr. verb ad. ¶rcent, gene, or I have gene, zan, Sax. This 


was piobably changed to gene or gang, then contracted to ge. 
Fohnfſon. zan and zangan, Lax. gacn, Du. and L. Ger] 1. 10 
walk, to move ſlep by ſtep. 2. To move, not to ſtand flill. 
Riſe, let us be going. St. Matthew. 3. To walk ſolemnly. To ge 
forth in ſolen n proceſſion. Hecker. 4. To walk leiſurely, not to run. 
Muſt I go to him ?—theu muſt run to him. Shakeſpeare. 5. To travel 
a-foot. Io go a mile. Sr. Matthew. 6. To proceed, to make pro- 
greſs. So the jeſt gees round. Dryden. . lo remove from place to 
place. Returning were as tedious as to g oer. SH uit. 8. To 
depart or move from a place : oppoſed to the verb te come. She wen? 
her way. John. 9. To more or pals in any manner or to any pur- 
poſe. The mourners 29 about the ſtrerts. Feitriuftes. 10. To paſs 
in company with others. I hou ſhalt ge forth in the dances cf them 
that make merry. Jeremiah. 11. To proceed in any courle of life, 


good or bad. He goth in company u ich the workers of iniquity. Job. 


12. To proceed in mental operations. Gzing over all theſe particulars. 
Seath. 13. To take any road. A man may gs his own way and his 
own pace. Temjl:. 14. Jo march in a hotiule or warhke manner. 
Not able to go up againſt the people. Azmbers. 15. To change 
Rate or opinion for better or worie. 'To g from our religion. 1 Mac- 
catees. 16. To apply one's felt. He <++»7 not to denial, but to juſtify 
his cruel falſhood. Sher. 17. To have recourſe to. C to law. Co- 
rinthians. 18. To go about to do, Deſerves for the rarity, and I 
was geixg to ſay for the 1 Locke, 19. To ſhiſt, to paſs life 
not quite well. They ſhould be ſure to g without it. Locke. 20. To 
decline, to tend towards death or ruin. He is far gene. Shakeſpeare. 
21. To be in party or def gn. "they with the vanquiſh'd prince and 
party go. Driden. 22. lo eſeape. Let him ge with his life. 2 Mac- 
cubes. 23. Lo tend to ary act 

Wou'd 
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Wou'd have gene near 
To fall in love with her. Shak-ſprare. 
24. To be uttered. "The report which had gone abroad. A/ n. 25. 
To be talked of, to be known. I hat gees under the nanic of Anoca- 
a. Adiifon. 26. To paſs, to be receiv'd. She ger, for a woman. 
idnex. 27. To move by mechaniſm. The bell g-et4 for bim. Hagen. 
28. To be in motion, from whatever cauſe. Clipt and wath'd money 
der about. Waller. 29. To move in any direction. It will ge into 
is hand and pierce it. 2 Aung. 30. To flow, to paſs, to have a 
coui ſe. | | 
Fattens as it gc-, 
Tiber my name. Dryr. 
31. To have tendency. Againſt right reaſon all your counſels go. 
Dryden. 32. To be in a ftate of compact or partnerſhip. I h-y weze 
to g equal ſhares in the booty. L'Ejtrange. 33. To be regulated by 
any method, to proceed upon principles. We are to go by another 
meaſure. Spra?. 34. To be pregnant. Women go commonly nine 
months. Bacon. 35. To paſs, nt to remain. His ſtrength acer? 
from him. Judge. 36. To paſs, not to be retained. Then he lets 
me go. Shake rare. 37. To be expended. Jo let age go for orna- 
ment, if they will not ſerve for uſe. Fler. 38. To be in order of 
time or place. The connexion of that ſentence with thoſe tot go be- 
fore. Watts, 30. To reach or be excended to any degree. No man's 
knowledge here can go beyond his experience. Lach. 45. To extend 
to conſequences. It goes a great way barely to permit them. I. HH. 
41. To reach by effects. So much money might ge farther. 4, 7%. 
2. To extend in meaning. His amorous expretiions ge no firtacr 


virtue may allow. Dryden. 43. To (ſpread, to be Citpened. to 


reach farther. Cut to make it further ge. ate. 44. To have influ- 
ence, to be of weight. Another reaſon to decline it that ever ges tar 
with me. Tenple. 4;. To be rated one with another, to be conſi- 
dered with regard to greater or Icfs worth. As the wortd 32, he was 
a good fort of nan. 1, . 46. Lo contribute, to conduce, to 
concur. The medicines which go to the pintments. Bacon, 47. 10 
fall out or terminate, to ſucceed. They ſhall declare unto him how 

things go with thee. 7olir. 48. To be in any flare, This ſente is 
imperional. It ſha!l go ill with him. Je. 44. To proceed in train 
or conſequence. Duration in itſelf is to be conſidered as g-7ug on. 
Licle. Fo. Togo alcut; to attempt, to endeavour, to ſet one's ſcif to 
any bulineſs. Like to prevail in what they at about. Care ad. 
51. To go afi/e; to err, to deviate from the right. !f any man's wite 
go afeie. Nunbirs. 52. To gr lee; to interpoſe, to moderate be- 
tween two. I did go bei, them. Shakeſpeare. 53. To go by; to 
paſs away unnoticed. The time gers by. Shakeſpeare. 54. To go ty; 
to find or get in the concluſion. He's ſure to ge H the worlt. . Eftrangy. 
by Togo ly; to obſerve as a rule. A better rule to g Cy. Sharp. 56. 

9 go down ; to be ſwallowed, to be received, not rejected. It goes 
down whole with him for truth. L'F//range. 57. To go in and ont; to 
do the buſineſs of life. "Thy goirg cut and thy coming in. I/ m. 58. 
To go in and cut; to be at liberty. He ſh li go in and ont and find pa- 
ture. Folbm. 59. To go off; to die, to deceaſe. In this manner he 
<ent off, not like a man that departed out of life, but one that re- 
turned to his abode. Tat/er. 60. To gr eff; to depant from a pot. 
Will not go until they hear you ſpeak. Shakeſpeare. 61. To go on; 
to make attack. He would g- on upon the gods. Ben Jin. O2. 1 


go on; to proceed. Fain to go on in his ſtory. Sidrey. C3. To go cwer 


to revolt, to betake himſclf to another party. The practice of thote 
to whom they go over. Adiifon. 64. Togo out ; to go upon any cxpe- 
dition. Other men fitter to go eat than I. Shake/peare. 6;. e go 
ent; to be extinguiſhed. Spirit of wine burned till it 79 ot of irfelt, 
will burn no more. Bacen. 66. To go through; to perturm througl:l;, 
to execute. Able to go through that kind of life. Sidnry. Cy. 10 g2 
through ; to ſuffer, to undergo. Thou ſhouldſt go throvgh this opera- 
tion. Arb:thnor. 68. The ſenſes of this word are very indittinci. 
Its general notion 13 motion or progreſſion. 

Go (o, interj. Come, come, take the right courſe : a ſcornful ex- 
hoztation. G2 zo, go to, thou art a fooliſh fellow. Shakeſpeare. 

Go By, ſubſt. deluſion, circumvention, over-reach. Give you the 
go 6; upon occaſion. Cellicr. | 

Go-Cart, ſul ſt. [of go and cart] a machine in which children are 
incloſed to teach them to walk, and which they puth forward without 
danger of falling. 9 | 

20 H Bed at Nu. the name of a herb. 8 

To Go 7 Ged, or I Go within? Day [a law phraſc] is to be diſ- 

miſſed the court. 


Go, /ut}?. a gate, or manner of going, ſpoken chiefly of horſes ; in 


common uſe among the vulgar. 

Goa (in geography] a large city and ſea- port of the hither India, 
in Aſia, ſituated on the Malabar coaſt, in the kingdom of Vitapour, 
the capital of the Portugueſe ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. 

Goa, the arched fig-tree; a tree in ſome parts of Afia, of one of 


which comes a whole wood ; for the boughs reaching to the ground, 


tax c rout, 

To Goap, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To prick or drive with a 
goad. 2. To incite, to inſtigate, to drive forward. Goade4 on by 
thee. Dryden. 

Goap, /ab/?. xoad. Sax. ] a ſtaff pointed with ſharp iron, to drive 
cattle with, particularly oxen. | 

Goab, an Engliſh ell, by which Welch frize is meaſured. 

Goal {as ſome imagine of gozl, Du. or zau/e, a pole, which being 
ſet in the ground was the place to run to] 1. The end of a race, the 
point marked out to which racers run. Shun the goal. Milton. 2. 
The ſtarting poſt. From the goal they flart. Drider. 3. Ihe final 
purpoſe, the end to which a delign tends, Our poet has always tne 
gcal in his eye. Dryden. : 

Goal [gesle, Fr.] a priſon or jail. This is ſometimes imprope: ly 
written for gas! or jail. | 

Goa'Ler [geslier, Fr.] the keeper of a jail or priſon. This is im- 


projet written too for gao/cr. : a 
o Goax [prob. of ze bop ian, Sax. ] to boar or piercewith a horn, 
as a bull, c. | 
Goar, ſubf. or, Wel.] 1. Any edging ſeu ed upon cloth to 
ſtrengthen ic. Skinner uſes it. 2. Any piece put in to widen cloth. 
Goa av, dawbed with gore blood. 
Goa aN [a fea term] a fail is 1aid to be cut goaring. when it is 
gradually cut floping, and is broader at the clew than at che eating. 


GOD 


Goat [xære, Sax. gote, Scottiſh, pry?, Du pede, Dan. 


C227, 85. 


den. Heut. La, Goth. j a runinant anal, the cle a ¹ο , toe - 


Cics betwixt deer and ſheep. 


A Goar is uſed in chat arriour; but it + har l wo vue” 


ducetl them that to-k them for their arms, un wore 


U K . * a 
that they had ſubdued their patlions, or th 't they had commu {4 


enemy, who was f hie! to the viciouthcts of goats, 
A iid Goat [hicrovlephically} was ufod to then 


hat in. 
10 dente 


* 95 w 


1 * 


r man, becauie this tpimal hies in detart places not frequented, 


: * - — 5 "I . . . 
dings ſeldom, and will iubfſt a long time without water 


A Goar is, however, a common emblem of latcivioutuch, 


Gr, Foe. 2 
ſorts ot her s. 
Car-. an info, a kind of beetle. 

Goat Hart, a tone buck. A 


7 


* CS, -c, Const WOT 0%. Goat s Fad þ ic vera! 


A GOA'4-HERD [ga ce-hiepde, Sax.) a keoper or feeJer of goats. 
Go. tan [of xaticr, dax. being ot the natme of, or like a 


goat in ws d qu ues, as ranknet., Last. nr. 
Goar's Ar, Goar Milkr, or Gon Sucks of erat 


and t, 


of axe and n. elcau, dax. ] a kind of cal to called from luck ing 


gout- * Se.. 


Go: '5-RUE, ſuliſt. ſ gali ge, Lat ? = hr” that hath a perennial root. 


Phe flower ts of the pap ilionaceous kin 
” 5 5 . * 7 * 9 2 . ” * 

weed al ute. A . Goat's rue is a ngtive of ituly, wn 

of Spain, where it has the reput ien of bang a b Ne 


nis! ind 2 pron 


gated for 


me parts 


Lipharn c 


and tudor:fic. "The Itaiians eat it row and be , and ne a kind 


of tea of it, but with u it 15 of no foe. . 
Goa'r-<K1x ſof 96 it and fin] the nende 0 4 N. 


* 


GoaT's-7 Lern, a thrub. It hath a pi i nato bonner, which 


afterwards becomes a bicaſpular pod. I. rn ee . 
drigant, Or dragon, 15 produced fem this pa en Crete 

Con, uch. 4e. L..] * small QUANUY ; a low * NIZA 
with ſuch a go of monev. DEjirarro 


" . 
17 %* 1 L 
4 % 


TILED 


a pant 


Gong, ff. gab, Fre} a novthfil, 3 great bit of went. 3. 


much as can be iwallowed it once. Sic lat it inte life g 


.* * — . . . 
To Go'ritr, verb ad. hon tlie Koun |. to ſu alen at 


© % 


ful. A lou word. 5 


To Go'BriE { gober, O. Fr, to cat vorgciouſſy, or fn) 


without chewing, as ducks. . % 6 altow haildly 'v ih 1.071%. 


keep upon the acorn, that they “14 up now and then 
the coat. LFjiranrge. | | 


Go'BBLER [of % one the: devourt in haſte, „ need! 


Go'BLixC, pare. of gell. [plum Ir) eating vi ac! 
lowing down bali. 

Go BEL1Ns, a (clebrated manufalory at Parks for the 
tapeſtry. &c. for the ui of the on en. 

Go'us rw, jet fe. {of A and {orrewen one that tron: 
by running between wo partic. Hor want d. fe 


Heure. 


» 


Budzus of , Gr] n hai df wins 
round form, and without either wot or hole, 


Go"rriert DLE, Fr. os fame wil) lien it of cnba, bats. 


* 
* 


« + 39 77 


* 
4 M UN 


Rd 
10 OW Ty 
4» 


* } ICCE OG; 


* 
* a 47 


e 
21 6 „ 


. 
. wack * 4 


Ca 


velit, CULING: * . 1 


Go'pLix [pobelin, tr. gebelina, It. Mhieh Spenſer has once e. 
tained, writing it in three l, fables, 7 his word fome derive trom 
the gibellines, a faction in Italy. to tht - ind gebn is n . and 
gibc!hne. becauſe the chillrea of cither party were wir f d by their 


nurſes with the name of the other: but it appears that e/fe 


is eich, 


and much older than theſe factions. E an 'L are phantom: of tu 
night; and the Germans likewife have long bad ſpiris among them 
named geld, from whici gadeli might be derived. Flr fin) i. An 
evil ſpirit, a buzbear, a hobgoblin, a to oful pl nien. Notions of 
ſpirits and goblins. Locke. 2. A fairy, an lf. Ihe wicked ee. 


in bloody feld. Spencer. 


G-aoxe, or Go'roxaTrD ſin. herallov] foo Cormyrar, 

Cop [zod, Sax. which like iſe emftes a The fame word 
— in both ſenſes, with only accidental walten trough all tle 

e 


utonic dialect; gobr, Du. gotr, Ger. ud, Dun, gude, 


vu. Foil, 


Goth. ] 1. The divine being, the ſupreme bing. 2. A tlie beirg, 
an idol. 3. Any perion or thing ceiticd, Ce wo mach honoured, 


Whoſe C is their belly. Philippe nn. 
To which we may add, 4. An tort fy thine oy a- 
aid je are gods.” As prince teſcinl l d. 1d . 


EPPS 't r that 


is of the ſame kind with tie moane! e: „ lub „ut in 2.6. 


rity and Hoster; and tis is to ire K. Fay ne wrier ut ac 
of this term (20 ] 25 we have in put throgefts under 


COENLA1615NnsS 


the wor! } 


(Deiry.] Thus ce and the fine word, vat is exprefive of 


poser and domiaion, „ upd in ſcripture to earth vrine 


* 92 


applied in a higher ſenſe tn ne ele; l 0 


divine and glorious perior ate. Ahe has all te angel, fand i 


the whole creation of C:c as þ 445 11 lubrect; 1; $0. hi 
nmiGHEST ſenſe of all, rotic © (and kan: 


abowue all, whot. Cd 1. - Of nine exicnd „Kt 2 1 E 


rendy given Li. if .at Nr s Celinition of Goo to thi 


Derry] in which that great piulolopacr ſpobe the loc une 
antiquity. Thus ( Hloxund, . It may tutfice wine 


that Gov is Ire al; nenn, abſ !atily ſpeaking, I. 


and where nothing is /e/7 et by way of exception.“ Si“. Þ 


Parif. lib. 6. p. by. So Lacertiut, Deas © Ane 


-2 * by 2 ; 
TESTATES;" i. c. tae tern! God] abtolutely underſtood, i e. 


of 5vy2EME POWER.” 80 St. Cyprian, * There 15. £4 ] 
oF ; neither has that C Luer «ny commpeer ; 9 
itlelt. lone 10 Contans ALL 75 5 ö 


* 


87 St. run, . 


” a 22 * * 5 FRAYSS _ : — 
jebrus, ary Juin Nur +; 17 ua. : 8 9092 all. Ir. 


and 8: Fee; the lift of ich Ip 9 8.1. exprefely d 
{Ges} to be c::pretiive of XATURE ; aud! WII 
he apf eals to that test, | have made thee a Godt tr 
this, by the u ay. Vi) explain Cne circumſtance, the 
be accounted 10 r. in tte 4 „tu. tiits ; l 
they maintained a Ln. of awnture bewwoen the F 
Son, vet they did not icrunic {anth all antiquity) to af! 


| alone to be the Gov or THE VV HOLE, the G. A over ©; : 


and Spirit cxcepied; as has beeu Gewny unter the ww 


Guosr, or Hory Syirir, Fairxce, A tGL3CAL ( 


TN, c. And herein the Nute crecd ied thei: the. 
deed every other creed winch approptinies tac cl. 


1 


[ing. Loaulixc, Ec. 


G O G 


[rarr»aryy, i. . who has the command and power over ail] to Gon 
1:6 Fa1itk ; according to that moſt juſt explication of this term, 
which Hi, e’ has given, © See n warte e Xa, avry 1 0 
Harv, . . Chriſt has the command or power over all; but the Fa- 
THER Over iv.” See Aros toric ConsTiTUuTIONS ; and rectig 
the wisTAKE of the yress (with reference to this /aft citation) from 
HENCE. 

Gov [hierog!vphically] was by the ancient Egyptians repreſented 
by the by of a — 2 with a long garment, bearing on the 
top of the head an hawk; by the excellency, courage, nimbleneſs, 
and good qualitie of this bird, ſhadowing out the incomparable per- 
fections of its —_ _ ws _ 

The Egyptian prieſts repreſented „by a man fitti 
his — all his lower parts covered, to intimate, 28 
hid the ſecret of his divine nature, in his works that appear to our eys. 

10 Gob, verb at. {from the ſubſt.] to deify, to exalt to divine 
honours. Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father, | 

Nay added me indeed. Shakeſpeare. 
As ſurt as Gop's in Eloucettcrſhire. 

This proverb is faid to have its riſe, on account that there were 
more rich and mitred abbies in that, than in any two ſhires in * 
land befides; but ſome from William of Malmſbury refer it to 
fruitfulneſs of it in religion, in that it is ſaid to have returned the 
feed of the goſpel, with the increaſe of an hundred fold. | 

When Gov wills all winds bring rain. 
Lat. Deas widecunque juvat modo propitias. Eraſm. | 

— the divine providence gives à bleſſing to, muſt and will 
333 a market · town of Surry, on the river Wey, 34 miles 
ſrom London. 


Go'vnoTE {xo>bore, Sax. ] an eccleſiaſtical fine or amercement 


antiently paid for offences againſt God. 

Go - (Si — Sax. ] the child for whom ſureties undertake 
1 and proiaiſe to fre educated as a chriſtian. A term of 

relation. 

Gop-Davghter ¶ xo ohron, Sax. ] a woman-child, for whom ſpon- 
ſors have anſwered in baptiſm, and promiſed to fee educated in chriſ- 
tianity. A term of ſpiritual relation. | | | 
_ Go'vpess [ao>eppe, Sax. ] a the deity. 

Go'ppessnooD, in yr pur and lie) refe or 

Co'ppest :!.t, a%. »ddrfs 7e] reſem 2 goddeſs. 

Gop-Father * 1. dax. ] a man that is — ſor a child in 
baptiſm. The correlative to gad. ſan. 

Goo-Fother: ſof duc!:] in antient times, were a kind of advocates 
choſen by the t parties, to repreſent the reaſons of their combat to 
the judge. 

Go'vputap [gottheit, Ger.] 1. The divinity, the deity, the di- 
vine nature. | 


; Milton. 
2. A deity in perſon, a god or goddeſs. Were your gedbead: to bor- 
row of men, men would ſorſake the gods. Shakeſpeare. 

Or laſtly, hat is the Hrict and proper import of the word, di- 
vine pruver, ard dominion.” * Moles, ſays St. Basti, was conſtituted 
7 over the ELgyptians.“ And if Me/es, ſays NovaTian, had this 

itle given him, when conſlitutcd a god to Pharach, how much more 
may it be applied to Chriſt, who is coxsT17UTED God of the whole 
creation ? Sce Coloſſ. c. ii. v. 9. compared with Coloil. c. 1. v. 19; 
and John, c. x. v. 34—36. Row all, ſce the words, Gop, Dx- 
ITY, Giiosr, Marctiiiags, and E:stxce, compared. 
Govi'r» { in cookery] a delicious kind of fare. | 
is without ſenſe or 


Go'Ddii:s [able ar. Sax.) without God, that 
duty to God, atheiſtical, twpious, wicked. 
Gobi E. aj. {of god and lite] divine, reſembling a divinity, 
ſupremely excelicnt. So wiſe and godicze. Locke. | 
_ Go'pLiLy, dv. {of gadlz] piouſly, religiouſly. 
Go'vi.ixess [ zodlicnerye, S2x.] 1. Pious or religious 
diſpolition, piety to God. 2. General obſervation of all 
preſcribed by religion. Virtuc and god/inefs of life. Hooker. 
GovLixG, . | of g] a little divinity, a diminutive god. 
Dryden. Mede, I think, uſes it by way of contempt, to expreſs 
fictitious deity, whether in azcieut or modern ROME. See ChrIST- 


wr 


Gol ot v, aj. [of Ged] 1. Pious towards God. 2. Good, righ- 
teous, religious. The gedly man ceaſeth. Pja/ms. 
Cool v. adv. piouſly, righteouſly. Every one which will live 
ger. Hooker. a | 

Go'dLYKEaD, A: bf godly] goodneſs, righteouſneſs ; an old 
word. I crave your g:diyhead. Spenſer. 

Gon-MaAx, a name given to the Sox of God, conſidered as incarnate. 
See GxosTics, Maxiyoop, and IxcARNATIOx. 

Gol p- Mather. [xommopen, Sax. ] a woman that is ſurety for a child 
at bapuim. I he correlative to god-daughter. | | 

13 [of G] the rank or character of a god, deity, 
or divinit /. 

Gop 3x [xob-runa, Sax. ] a man child, for whom ſureties have 
undertaken 65 to ſee him educated a chriſtian. The correla- 
tive to gad. ſutber. 

Go'bwarp, act. to godward, is toward God. So we read, 

Hac ar-thuſa tenus, for hattenus arethuſa. Virgil. 

Go'pw:T, . of g od, gend. and prea, Sax. an animal] a kind of 
quail, a bird of a peculiar delicacy. Nor ortelans nor goduzits crown 
his board. Corti 

(30 DYELD, or (z00v171.D, ad, [corrupted from God ſhield, or 
protect} a term of thanks; now obſolete, in the north country, 
where it is pronounced as if godchild. How you ſhould bid gedye/Z 
u for Your pains. Safe feare. 

G9Y'tL, a, {xolep, Sax. ] vellow ; an old word. The goeler and 

vounger, the better I love. Taffer. 
G2 t« of 79] 1. One that goes, a runner. Impertinence of thoſe 
git between us. Pope, 2. A joker, one that has a gait or man- 
1:cr of walking god or bal. do fac from being a dancer, that 
he was no graceiul gory. I orton, 

70 te a Gog [probably of gage. O. Fr. a merry, mad, fellow} 
ty, is. Cagerly dgtizulis 04, | 


GOL 


To Goc ttf, verb ret. to look aſquint. And wink and regie: 
an owl. Hudibras. _ 
GoocLs Eyed, at. xl exen, Sax. int· eyed. not lookin 
Araight. frond A bg 5 1 2 

Go'cixc Stel, a ducking ſtool. A cant phraſe. 

 Gocma'coo, a Britiſh giant, ſaid to have been twelve cubit: 
bind an image of _ ſtands in the Guild-hall of Lordon. 

ox, part. act. of to go [of zan, Sax. to walking, moving. 

Goixs to the Vault rd ee uſed of 1＋ — ke takes 
to the ground like a coney. 

Goinxc, fh. 1. The act of walking, Goirg ſhall be uſed with 
feet. Shakeſpeare. 2. P - Moit women coming according 
to their reckoning, within the compaſs of a fortnight, that it is the 
twentieth part of their going. Grew. 3. Departufe. Thy gring is 
not lowly. Miltcn. 

Go'ra [with architects] an ornament, an ogee or wave, the ſame 
with cymatium. Spedator. 

GoLp old, Sax. goudt, Du. gold, Ger. euld, Dan. and Su. go- 
lad, Wel. riches. It is called gold in our Evgliſh tongue, either ot 

eel, as Scaliger ſays, which is in Dutch to ſhine, or of another 
ich word, which is gelten, and fignifies in Latin walere ; in Engliſt, 


to be of price or value. Hence cometh their ordinary word gelt, for 
money. Peacham) 1. The richeſt and heavieſt metal, and the mol 


ſolid or leaſt porous. Gold is not ſubject to 10ſt, and being heated or 
melted, preſerves its heat — than any other metal, and in weight 


is ten times heavier than and there is ſeven times as much nat 
ter in a piece of gold, as in one of glak of the ſame magnitude. 2. 
Money. Give me thy go/d, if thou haſt any gold. Shakeſpeare. 3. 


It is uſed for any thing pleaſing or valuable. So among the ancient-, 
eren ePgrbirn, and animamgue moreſquc aureos educit in uſtra. Horace. 
A heart of gold, Shakeſpeare. 

| All is not Gol p that gliſters. | 

Fr. Tout ce qui reluit n'eſt pas or. H. Ger. Ed id nicht alles gold, 
was da glaentzet. The Lat. fay : Fronti xulla fides. "The It. as we. 
Nen e oro tutto guel che luce. And fo the Lat. likewiſe, Nox onne gude 

fſplendet aurum oft ; or, aurea ne credas, queecunque niteſere cernis. This 

proverb is deſigned as an admonition to us not to depend too much up- 

on outward appearances, for in fo doing we may be eaſily deceived. 
GoLDd gots in at any cate except beaven's. 

Philip, the father of Alexander, is reported to have ſaid, that he 
did not queſtion but he would take any fort or caltle, let the aſcent b. 
never ſo licep, or the avenues never to difficult, if he could but drive 
up an aſs laden with gold to the gate. A later great monarch knew 
this ſecret likewiſe very well. The Ger. fay as we. Das goid macpe: 

A man may buy G01. p tco dear. 

That is, pay too dear for a commodity, tho“ never ſo good. 

Go, of Pleaſure, julft. [myagrum, Lat.] a plant which hath a 
flower of four leaves, placed in form of a crois, which becomes a 
turbinated fruit. Miller. | | 

Burnifſh'd Gold, is gold ſmoothed and polithed with a ſteel inſliu- 
ment, called a burniſher. | 

Fine Gold, is that which is refined and purgcd by fire, of all its 


2 — and all alloys. 
— Golo, a phraſe uſed to ſignify a million of crowns. A 
cant 

Maſaic Gol. o, gold applied in pannels on a proper ground, diſtri- 
buted into 2 and other compartn ents, part whereof 
is ſhadowed to raiſe or heighten the reſt. 

Shell Gol p, is that uſed by the illuminers, and with which perſons 
may write in gold with a common It is made of leaves of gold 
reduced to an impalpable powder, by grinding on a marble. 

A Tanof GoLD, with — Dutch, is in value 100000 florins; with 
the Germans, it is 100000 dollars, or about 20000 J. a tun of gold, 
at 4/7. the ounce, amounts to 95000 J. 

Virgin Golo, is gold juſt taken out of the mines, before it hath 

under any action of fire, or other preparation. 

Go'LDBEaTER [of geld and beat] one whole buſineſs is to beat, or 
foliate gold ſo, wall other matter. 

Go'LDBEATERS-SKIN, /ab/. The inteſtinum rectum of an ox, E 
perly prepared, which -beaters lay betucen the leaves of their 
metal while they beat it, whereby the membrane is made thin, and 
fit to apply to cuts, and ſmall freſh wounds, as is now the common 


practice. Quincy. 

Go LD nov xd, y / [of geli and bound] encompaſſed with gold. 

Go'LDex, adj. [from gold, xolben, Sax. goude, Du. gulden, Ger. ] 
1. Made or conſiſting of gold. 2. Shining, reiplendent. Wear a 

1 ſorrow. Shakeſpeare. 3. Yellow, of the colour of gold. Gold- 

en ruſſeting hath 2 coat under a ruſſet hair. Nlertimer. 
4. Excellent, val . Golden opinions. Shakeſpeare. That golds 
rule. Watts. 5. Happy, reſembling the age of gold. As they did 
in the golden world. Shakefjcare. | 

GoLvex Age [according to the poets] the reign of Saturn. The 
happineſs of which times was ſo magnified by them, as to be called 
the golden age. They ſay there was no occaſion then for ploughing 
or ſowing, but that the earth then freely produced whatever migh: 
contribute to uſe or pleaſure; all things being common to all, with 
abundance of ſuperfluity beyond the profuſeſt wiſhes ; ſo there could 
be no differences or contentions, but a harmony in the affect; 
ons of all perſons who were good and juſt, out of their own inclin2- 
tions and tempers ; that care, want, puniſhments, wars, diſeaſes, olu 
age, were things unheard of, but that perions after length of days 
were diſſolved in a pleaſing fort of ſleep, and waſted to the mani on, 
of the gods, and to regions of eternal love and happineſs. 
GoLpex Fleece. The ſtory is this: Athamas king of Thebes, had 
Phrixus and Helle by a wife called Nephele ; but he afterwards too!: 
another wife called Ino, who fell in love with Fhrixus; but ſhe be 
ing neglected by him, fell into an extreme averſion to him, and there 
happening a great dearth of corn, ſhe perſuaded Athamas that it could 
not be remedied till Phrixus or Helle was ſacrificed. But as they ſtoad 
at the altar, Nephele (i. e. a cloud) took them away, and gave them 
a golden ram that ſhe had received from Mercury, which carried them 
through the air to Colchis, where Phirixus was kind. y reccived by 
king Eta. That chere he ſacrificed the ram ve Jupiter, aud kuiy up 
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the fin in the grove of Mars. From whence it was carried away 
by Jaſon and the Argonauts. Sec Axconautaz and ESR Eu- 
PIRE. 

Golo H, adv. [of geln] delightfully, ſplendidly. Reports 
ſpeaks geldenty of his ( * 22 * 4 

Gooden Namber [in aſtronomy] a number beginning with one, 
and encreaſing one every year, till it comes to nineteen, and there 
begins again, the uſe of which is to find the change, tull aud quar- 
ter of the moon. 

GoLDeN-Rixc, a worm that gnaws the vine, and wraps itſelf up in 
its leaves. 

Gc't.vDex-ro»2, the name of an herb. 

Go'LDEX-RULE (is fo called by way of excellence} a rule in arith- 
metie, and which is either ſingle or compound, direct or iuveric. 

The fingle Calles Rule, is when three numbers or terms are pro- 
poſed, and a fourth proportional to them is demanded ; as the queſ- 
tion tollowing : If four horſes eat eighteen buſhels of corn in a cer- 
tain number of days, what will cight horſes require iu the ſame 
ume ? vi. thirty fix buſhels. 

The cue ound - HR, is when five terms are propounded, in 
order to find out a ſixth: As if four horſes cat eight buſke!s of corn in 
three months, how much will ſerve eight for nine months ? 

The Geiden-Rule direct, is when the tenſe or tenor of the queition 
requires the fourth number ſought, to bear ſuch proportion to the (c- 
cond, as the third number has to the firſt : ſo in the firlt queſtion, as 
eight is the double of four, ſo ought the fourth number to be the 
double of eighteen, 5. e. thirty-ſix. 

The Galien-Rule irwerſe, is when the fourth term required ought 
to proceed from the ſecond term, according tu the fame rate or pro- 

"ron, that the firlt proceeds from the third; as for exam le, it tour 
— r.quire a certain quantity of corn in fix days, how many 
days will the ſame quantity terve cigat hories? here four is half eight, 
io ought the fourth term required to be halt fix. I his is called all» 
the rule of three indirect, or tackward;. | 

Gott e Sauxifrage [ chryjoplentur, Lat.] a plant. It hath a pe- 
rennial hbrous rot. | 
_ _ Gol.bkx Sulphur of Anatomy [with chemiſts] regulus of antimony 
boiled in water and ſtrained, having vinegar afterwards pourcd en 
it, ſo that a redCith or zuld-coloured powder will fink to the buttom 
cf the veſſel. | 

Go'iprixcn [xolb-pinc, Sax.] a bird. | 

Go'tp-rixptr {of xold and pindan, Sax.] one who finds gold: 
a term Judicrouſly applied to owe who emprics privics or huuics of 
eaſ-ment. | 

G-Lv-Fol [of gol, and fenille, Fr. a leaf] leaf. gold. 

Gort.v-Hamwer [zold-hame n. Sax. ] a bird. 

Go'tDtLOCKS, or GU'i.DYLOCKS, /ab/t. [coma aurea, Lat. xolbi- 
loccap, Sax.} a plant which hath a tbrous, pe. ennial root, and 
a yellow, or golden flower. 

GoLpixsc [;uldelia, Du.] a ſort of apple. 

Go'Lbiixt, a fiſh. 

Go'tD-PLEASURE, the name of an hero. 2 

Go'rnsuiru [zold ꝓmidrh, Sax. tour- (mit, Du. go!d-{ccbraicd, 
er. guld-\mcdb, Su.] 1. A worker or ſeller of gold or ſilver veſſels. 
2. A banker, one who keeps money for others in his hands. S7 /. 

GoLpsmiTus. They were incorporated in the 10th of king Ki- 
chard IT, an 1392. They are 4 wardens, about go aſſiſtants, 294 
don the livery. Their livery fine is 117. 5s. They are the 5th of 
the 12 companies. Their patron is St. Dunitan. Their arms arc 
gules, 2 — head or, quartered with azure, a covered cup be- 
eween 2 lers of the 3d; creſt, a dainty lady holding in her right 
hand a balance (with her arms extended proper] in the left a touch- 
ſtone of the 3d. The ſupporters 2 unicorns er. Their hall is in 
Forſter-Lane. | 


Golf, or Gol Ls, fh. {corrupted, as Skinner thinks, from pal or 


pol, whence pe aldan, Sax. to handle or manage. Others of Falyy, 
of zealpian, * to weild, becauſe the hands handle and manage 
affairs] hands, claws, paws. Uſed in contempt ; now obſolete. 
They ſet hands, and Mopſa put to her golden galli among them, and 
blind fortune that ſaw not the colour of them, gave her the pre- e.. i- 
nence. Sidney. 


Go'r.naw, a city of Brandenburg-Pomerayia, 15 miles north of 
n. 
Go Lors, or Go'Lyes [in heraldry] little balls or roundelets of a 
colour 


| _ or Goy':amax prob. g. gcodman] a huſband or maſter 
of a family. 3 | 
Gonzo, the 22 ſea · port in Perſia, ſituated on the ſtreight 
at the entrance of the gulph of Perſia, oppoſite to the iſland Ormus. 
Gonk, the black and oily greaſe of a cart. wheel, c. 
Go'myHANE [with botaniſts] the herb jealouſy or popinſay. 
Gourutasis [youpracy;, Gr. ] a diſtem per of the , when they 
are looſe and ready to drop out. | 
Ba v xo ſays, it is a word peculiar to Dioscox tes, and relates more 
eſpecially to the cxiNveRs, which are called gomphei, i. e. nails ; be- 
cauſe, like a nail fufiened in a ſure place, they are inſerted into the 
gums. | 
Go'mProna, or Go'uPnons, Lat. [ enen, and vpe, Gr.] 
the fallening of = 1 — — — a nail, as of the teeth in 
the jaws, a :cular of articulation. Gem] is the connection 
Res mand day rt Wiſeman. 7 
Go'namuusn [in Braſil] a bird not much bigger than a fly, with 
ſkining wings, that ſings ſo ſweetly, that it is not much inferior to a 
nightingale. 


Go'wenos Ye, Gr.] a kind of in the eye, when the 
ball of 2 — the kin called uvea tunica. wait 
Gona'GrA 


| N of v, the knee, and aſza, Gr. a capture] 
the gout in the 


Gonna nch, or Goxo'tCHa [of you, a knee, or yonn, Gr. an an- 
gle] ſome take it to be a dial drawn on divers ſurfaces or planes, ſome 
of which being horizontal, others vertical, others — 
whereby are formed divers angles. 


Gondal ER, or Gon bol ER /ub/. [from gendala, It] one that rows 
a gondola, a boatman. 


ique, c. 


A kna-e of hirc, a grnidalier, Ss ake/peare. 


Focal as dead. Hebrews. 


 Goxpor a, It. gen h, Fr. ſome derive it of yourraa;, a burk of 
lee thip ; others of yo, Gr. a little vaic} a liat long boat utcd 
by the Venctians, a tna boat. A little goadeda bedecked trum: 
perſer. 

Gk, part. of to go; fee To Go. 1. Advanced, forward in 


is. Father gone of late in lies. Satz. 2. Ruined, undone. 

I 15 none of „our daughter nor my nter. we are gone lic. So. ke- 

* 3. Pali. The panicular accidents gene by. gut pcarc. 4. 

oft, departed. "The hope of their g-llt> wats gone. its, F. Deal. 
departed this life. I mourn Adonis dead and gone. Oldlom. 

Cox wit a Head [a fea phraſe] a term uſed, when a thip under 
ſail has paſſed before tac t.cud of another. 

Go'sralox, Go'xraxus, or Gov'taxox, Fr. [grnfiina, Wand 
from guns, a battle, and Jai, a lag. Air, 1] 1. Au entign, a 
ſtandard in gencral. : 

Standard, and ganfaicn's, 'twixt van and rear, 

Stream in the air. Alden. 
2. The church bauncr carried in the pope's army. 3. A kind of 
round tent, borne as a canopy at the head of che procetiions of the 
principal churckes in Roine, in Cale of ram, its verge or Larne ictv- 
ing for a ſlielter. 

CGrOxnrALONTER [of gonſalia] the papc's ſtandaid be rer | 

G.)xGROvNA {with turgeons} a tuell. g that happens in the finewy 
pass, wich Rardneſs and rounduels. | 

GOXORRHOE'A [yomeg3ua, of 5%, ferd, and g, Gr. to flaw} 2 
venereal uiſeaſe when there is a t:cquent diichurge, or an wwoluntuy 
dipping of the ſeed u itꝭ Out erection of the puns ; called alto a clap 
or runniag of the reins. | 

Gonvkntiota Cordate, Lat. [with ſurgrons] a venereal dillemper, 
when, opether with the etiuſton of n.atiet, the ur dun bs bun thee 4 
bow wich pain. | | = 

Goon, 4. od, Sax. gorvt, Du. and I.. Ger. gut, II. Ger. por, 
Dan. gevb, Su. j 1. Having tuch phy ical qualities, as ue expected 6: 
actred. Behold it was very g2zd. Geneffs, 2. Proper, fit, convent - 
ent. It was a god tune to 15 Clarerdsz. 3. Uncorrupted, un 
damaged. For nuts that would laſt g. for his eaung. Lane. 4. 
N holcſome. Then finds the walls not g2+4 to eat. Prior. 5 Rledi- 


cinal, jalutary. Sweeter than other waters in tale, aud excellent 


god tor the one, Bacez, C. Vicatunt to tne faſte. Eat thou honey 
becauie it t good. Proverbs. 7. Couple at. full. A gi tha of 1. 
people. Aal. B. Uicial, valuable. Uleivl and god for wine. hat 
Locke, g. Sound, not falte, not failwcinus. 'The propofitiia which 
Luther let go for g5d. Atterbary. 10. Legal, valid, rightly cla:nied 
or held. according to militury cuitom the place was goed. Ii uten 
11. Conrmed, attefted, valid. RI. ke god your accutution. Smits 
12. Having the qualities demed to a conſiderable degtce. A g 
flect. Clarend,r. 15. With as preceding. It has a kind of negative, 
or inverted icule ; as go-d as, no better than. Ot one, and him as 
14. No vorſe. .1s good as his word. I. , 
trange. 13. Well quaiifed, not dehwient, | wk father of a falui- 
ly had been as god a pitnce, and had as 22d a claim to royalty, as 
thete. Late. 16. Skiltul, ready, dextcerous, Thole are generally 
good as flattering, who are g for nothing cle. Stb. 17. Happy; 
proſperous. C m,, Catetby, SA Ae gert. 18. Honouribic. 
dilence the knaves repute, the whore's 244 name. Pope. 19. Cheer- 
ful, gay; joined with any wards exprexing temper of mind. They 
wand of gd comfort. 2 Maccab.e;. 20. Conſiderable, not fual!, 
though not very great. A god while ago. Acts. 21. Elegant, de- 
cent, delicire ; joined with Gree, ng. Go Lreeding in his raillery. 


Addiſon. 22. Kcal, ſcrious, earuclt. Love not in good earucſt 
Shlakjrare. 23. Rich, being of cic dit, avle to fulfil engagements. 


Antonio is a gd man. Shakypeare. 24. Having n. oral quahides, ſuch 
as are ill. ed, vi tuous. For a grid man foric would even dare to die. 
Reman. 25. Rind, foft, benevolent. Her mainci> did biced g 
will. Sidrey. 26. Favourable, loving. The men were very good un- 
to us. 1 Sam. 27. Companicnable, ſociable, merry ; often utcd iront- 
cally. Sir Roger had been a good tellow in his youth. VL. 28. 
It is ſometimes uſed as an epithet of flight contempt, imply ing a kind 
of negative virtue, or bare freedom from ill. She had left the goed 
man at home, and brought away her gallant. 44/4. 29. In a lu- 
dicrous ſenſe. For all other good women that love to do but little 
work. Spenſer. 30. licarty, carnceit, not dubious. Ihe gend will 
of the nation. Temple. 31. In good time; not too faſt. Celler. 32 
In goed ſooth ; really, ſerivully. Shake/prare. 33. To make good; to 
krep, to maintain, not to give up, not to abandon. Lo make grod 
their retreat. Clarendun. 34. To make good ; to pertorm, to confirm. 
To mae all this good. Shok-/prare. 35. To mak: gend; to ſupply. To 
make good in one circumſlance what it wants in another. L'E/trarge. 

Goo, ſubſt. 1. That which phytically contributes to happineſo, 
benefit, advantage ; oppoſed to evil. Ihe emperor means no g 
to us. Shakrſpeare. Or as the wntruft, in the philojupher's ſeuſe ol the 
word is well expreſſed in theſe lines : FOR | 

| His kr was not vi, nor his cood | 

Oucgͤit «!ſc but vanity miſunderituvd. Tatle of Crnes. 

2. Proſperity, advancement. Unto the gd, not ruin of the ſtate. 
Ben Juhnjen. 3. Earneſt, not jeſi. She came to die for good and all. 
L'Ejirunge. 4. Mora! qualities, fuck as are defireable, virtue, righ- 
tebbſnels, piety. Depart from evi? and do greed. Pſalms. 5. (0 d 
laced alter bad, with as, feems a ſubſtantive ; but the exprefiion in. 
think, vitious, and good 3s rather an adjective elipically ud. or 
it m. be conſidered as advervial ; See Cob, adv. He had as g9d 
leave his veficl to the Cuecion of the winds. S/ h 

Goub, adv. 1. Weil, not ill, not amiſs. 2. fs guid no worte 
Had you not 4s gied have been cating Worigs ho-, as EICH I 
E Efrange.”- — — 

Goop, iaterj. well! right! It is ſometimes uſed ironicalty 

Goob wine necds no bulb. 

This proverb intimates, that virtue is valuabie for itſelf, and (l. a: 
internal goodueſs ſtands in nced of no external flo rithes, O cn 
ments; and lo we ſay, a ge face needs ny bend. It ſet mo to be of 4 
Latin original ; as, Jin ⁊encbbili bedera Sjperia 17124 ef ,; and AC - 
cordingly the French ſay, A bon win if ne fault j91nt g 
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GOO 
Good is Goon, but better is better. | 
FS. is, there is hardly any thing ſo good, but better may be 
nd. 

Good a Braring, or Goo Behaviour [in law] is an exact carriage 
of a ſubject tow:.rds the king and his liege — to which ſome per- 
ſons, upon their diſſolute courſe of life, are bound. 

Goop-coxpr'110%+D, adj. being without ill qualities or ſ\-mptoms. 

Goo Cuntry, an aiſize or jury of countrymen or good neighliy urs, 

Goo F/cheat ſin law] forfeited. 

Good - Nor E, or Cape of GOoOD- nor r, the moſt Guthern promonto- 
ry of Africa, ſubje& to the Dutch, who have built there a good wwa 
and caſtle. | 

Goop-L ck! — interjection It admiration. q 

Go'50L1xt5s [ zodliene pre. Sax. ly appearance, beauty, grace, 
elegance. The — 22 ooler. 88 * 

Go'opLY, adj. [of good] 1. Comely, handſome, fine, ſplendid ; 
now little in uſe. A prince of a gi aſpect. Sidney. 2. Bulky, 
ſwelling, aſſectedly turned. Gzo9ly and great he ſails beyond his link. 
Dryden. 3. Happy, defirable, gay. The mild and gad govern- 
ment of the confeſſor. Sener. 

Go'opLyY, adv. excellently ; obſolete. Attempered ger well for 
health and for delight. Spenſer. 

Go'obLYnood, . [of goa] grace, goodneſs ; obſolete. Put 
mote thy g:od{yhood forgive it me. Sp-»ſer. f 

Go obνjsx̃ [xo>man, Sax.) 1. A flight appellation of civility; 
generally ironically. Geodmar boy, if you pleaſe. Shateſpeare. 2. A 
country appellation for a maſicr of a family, gaffer. Cooamar 
Hodge's barn. Gaz. 

Go'opxess {of ge] 1. Defiraile qualities either moral or phy ſcal, 
kindnefs, favour. Becauſe theren he night exercilte his geodre/s. 
_ Sidney. 2. Good quality. 

Goopxess, is whatever tends or condvces to preſerve or improve 
nature or ſociety ; in oppoſition to evil, which tends to deſlroy or im- 

Ar it. | 
F Go'op-xow, inte. 1. In good time, a la birre heare, Fr. a gen- 
tle exclamation of entreaty ; it is now a low word. 2. A ſoft excla- 
mation of wonder. | : | 
Goo, g. 4. [zod- pipe, Sax. i. c. good-wife] a common coun- 
try appellation of a woman, a term of civility uted to mean perſons. 
Soft goody ſheep then ſaid the fox, not ſo. Sefer. 

Goovs, /#b/. {from good, it h. no ſingular] 1. Moveables in a kouſe. 
To forfeit all your goods. Shit;peare. 2. Wires, merchandize. I he 
goods of our Englith merchants were attached. Raleigh. 

Advertitious G99ps [in law] ate ſuch as ariſe otherwiſe than by 
ſucceſhon from father or mother, or from anceſtor to deſcendant. 

Dota! Goods, are ſuch as accrue from a dowry, and which the 
huſband is not allowed to alienate. 

Parajhernal Goops {in law] are thoſe which the wife gives the 
— to enjoy, on condition of withdrawing them when ſhe 

leaſes. 
- Pros Fitiont Goops [in law] are ſuch as ariſe by direct ſucceſſion. 

Receptitious Gbps [in law] are ſuch as the wife might reſerve a 
full or intire property of to herſelf, and enjoy them — of 
her huſband, in diſtinction from dotal and paraphernal. 

Vacant Goos {in Jaw] are thoſe abandoned and left at large, ei- 
ther becauſe the heir renounces thc:1, or becauſe the deceaſed has no 


heir. 
Til gotten Goops ſeldom proſper. 

Lat. Mala lucra cgualia damnis, Gr. Kata xyts e arne, Hef. 
It. Fen jreſlo conjumato Pingiuſtament acquifiato. The French fay, 
among other proverbs to the ſame purpoſe : De mal «ft venn agneas, 
et & ua retcurne le penn. (Ill come the lamb, and i its ſkin.) 
The Germans ſay, Nebel gewohnen, nebel geronnea, We have ſeve- 
ral other proverbs to the ſame purpoſe, which, with obſervations on 
them, {ce under their reſpeQive heads. | | 

A man has no more Goops than he gets good of, 

This proverb is Scottiſh ; we ſay to the ſame purpoſe : 

The goon is her that wears it, and the worl4 his who enjoys it. 

The meaning is, that what a man enjoys of his ſubſtance is really 
his, the reit he has only in keeping. The Lat. ſay, Nallus argenti 
eolor ef! niſi temperate ſplendeat uſu. The It. ſay: La robba non 
e di chi la ha, ma di chi la gude. (Wealth is not his who poſſeſſes it, 
but his w_ enjoys it.) „ 

_ Gooct [ vonge, Fr. proto, It] a | ing or 1 
wood. This ſhould 1 genge. See Goucs. 8 

Goor.r I prob. of ee rer Sax ] a ditch, a trench, a puddle. 

Goos r, rr. plur. Geeſe [ gor. Sax. gaos, Su. gans. Da. gas, G. 
and L. Ger. gans, H. Ger. game, Erſe, plur. geey ; anſar, Sp. ganxo, 
Port. 7er, Lat. all of tan, Celt. white] 1. A large water tou! pro- 

verbially noted, 1 know not why, for fooliſhneks 2. A taylor's 
{moothing iron. 5 we 1 

A Goose [hieroglyphically] was Egyptians pourtraycd, to 
ſigniſy a vain babbler, or a 2M poet. | 

Ercry man thinks bis own Orrs ſwans. 

This proverb intimates that an inbred philauty runs through the 
whole race of fleſh and blood, aud that ſelf- love is the mother of va- 
nity, pride, and miſtake. It turns a man's into ſwans, his 
dunghill poultry into pheaſants, and his lambs into veniſon. It blinds 
the underſtanding, pe:verts the judgment, depraves the reaſon of the 
otherwiſe moſt mod eſt diſtinguiſhers of truth and falſity. It makes a 
man ſo fondly conceited of himſelf, that he prefers his own art for its 
excellency, his own kill for its perfection, his own compoſitions for 
their wit, and his own productions for their beauty. Ir makes even 
his vices ſeem to him virtues and his deformities beauties ; for ſo every 
ere» thinks ker own bird faireſt, though never fo black and ugly: 
Saum cuique fuichrum, ſay the Latins. The Germans fay, Cine 
gurre mutter balt thre kinder vot vie ſchonſten. (Every mother thinks 
her own children the faireſt.) 

Chat is — Go is ——_— 

A proverb amon women to ſignify that what is for the 
wife K ſit for the huſband. * 

Winchefter Coos E, a ſwelling in the thigh; an old name for a ve- 
nereal bubo, ſo called, as the biſhop of Wincheſter had the licenling 
pf the ſtews and brothels in Southwark in former times. 
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Goo'sr-2rnav [xoybenian, Sax. probably ſo called, becauſe uſed 
as ſauce for green geeie] The leaves are lacineated or jagged. I he 
whole plant is fet with prickles. The fruit grows ditperiedly upon 
the buſt, having, tor the moſt part, but one trui: upon a ſoot- Malk 
which 14 Cf an oval or globular figure, cont ining many ſmall ſeeds 
ſurro:ndet by a pulyy fubftance. The fpecies are: 1. Ihe com- 
mon gnoteberry. 2. The large — 3. The red 
hairy gooſc berey. 4. The large white Dusch gonicherry. 5. The 
large amber goofeberry. O. i he luge green govieberry. 7. The 
large red yovyſcherry. 8. The hello leav'd gooleberry. 9. The 
tinped jeav'd gocickerrs. Aer. | 

Goss, in mirunent used hy furpeons. 

Gove root cee e, Lat.] the plant wild orach. 

Cuosr-G2 att, an herb peneraliy called clivers. Mo timer uſes it. 
— Guors frrences [ Fancaſtire] a cuſtom by which the huſbarsmen 
claim a goote or. the ſixteenth ſunday after pentecoſt, at which time 
2 2 e prayer ended thus ; ac 69x45 cperibus frgituy prayiar //2 

Gore WFrrg [iea term] a particular way of fitting up the ſail on 
the miffen yard, in order thut the ſhip may ſail more treely before a 
wind or quarter wind, with a fair, freſh gale; it is ſometimes called 
a Hudding ſail. | h 

Gon, the capital of a province of the ſame name, in the Eaſt. In- 
dies. fubje& to the mop ul. 

Court, af. lat von, filth, and bx, Sax.] baving a 
great belly, fat, having ſwelling paunches. Shake ſycare uſes it. 1 
Coen, ſalft. tro gon, Sax. dung. and Jr, according to 
Skinner and Junius. It may perhaps come trom ger, Welſh, bend, 
too muck ; o, 45 ſcems to me molt likely, may be contracted fron 
german, or g. , the belly of a glutton. 7o'r/n} a big 
paunch, a ſv.clling belly. A term of reproach for a fat man. * 

CGonce, or Gorze [echt, Sax ] furz, a ſhrub. Sce Gene. 

Goiur, 1. A pool of water to keep fiſh in. 2. A flop ina river; 
as nulls, Uakes, Ur, | 

G ac, a city of the United Provinces, ſituated in that of Ilol- 
land, on the river Waal, 22 miles eaſt of Rotterdam. | | 

Go: Dr, , an indtumert of gaming, as appears from Beaumont 
ans erchar. Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now but gr d and 
Ecaumnt and Fietcher. Gerdt and Fuliam holds. Shake 


| tt are. 


Go'kBiiN ENGT, an intricacy, fo called in alluſion to one Gordius, 
a Phrygiin, who being exalted from a huſtandman to be a king, hung 
hs plouvh and hufba dry utenſils in the temple, ty d up in juch an in- 
er:c..te knut, that the monarchy of the world was promi:ed to him that 
fl. Huld unde it; winch Alexander the Great, after feveral ellays, not 
buing alle ro co, cut it vith his ſword. | Eh 

ery 8 Lane. => go. ſanious matter] 1. Blood. Forth 
guſh'd a fiream of gore blood thick. Sper/er. 2. Congealed corru 
or clotted Llood. Relling in Cult a Miltcn. CI 

Gore (in old records] a fmall, narrow flip of ground. ? 

Coat {in heraldry] is one of the abatements of honour, and is a 
figure conlitting of two lines drawn, one from the ſiniſter chief, and 
the other in the finiſter baſe, both meeting in an acute angle in the 
middle of the feſſe point; and Guillim ſays, denotes a coward. 

To Gore [ze borian, Sax. ] to — with a horn, as a bull, Ec. 
does. Some toſs' d, ſome gar d, ſome 8 
= 2. To ſtab, to pierce in general. Hi 

ate. 

Gorce, fu. Fr. 1. The throat, the ſwallow. Songs when the 
watry inſtrument did make their deliver. Sidney. 2. That 
which is gorged or ſwallowed. He ſpew'd up his gerge. Spen/er. 

Gor d in fortification] the entrance of a baſtion, or of a ravelin, 
or of other out-work. 

Goa of a flat Baſtion [in fortification} is a right line, which 
bounds the — . between 1 two as : 

Gorce cf a Ravelin, is the ſpace contained between the two ends 
of their faces next the place. 

Gon [in architecture] a kind of moulding hollow on the in- 
fide, which is larger, but not fo deep as the ſcotia, and ferves tor 
compartments, chambranles, Ec. alſo the narroweſt part of the Do- 
ric and Tuſcan capitals, lying between the aſtragal, the ſhaft of the 
pillar, ani the annulus. 

GonrGE of a Chimney, is that part between the chambranle and the 
crowning of the mantle. | 

 GonGt of the Half. man [in fortification} is the ſpace contained 
—— the two ends of the faces next the place, called alſo ge of 
e rag chu. | 

Coat e Out-wrorks [in fortification] is the ſpace between 
their wings or ſides, next to the great ditch. 

10 Gon, derb att. Leger, Fr.] 1. To fil! to the throat, to 
glut, to cram. Lo gorge his appetite. Shateeare. 2. To ſwallow; 
2s, the fiſt nas gorged the hook. | 

Go':grn ge, Fr.] filled, glutted, crammed, Sc. 

Conctn !with tarriers] ſwelled. | 

Conan in heraldry} is when a crown, coronet, or the like, is 
repreſented aut the neck of a lion or ſwan. 1 5 

Gu'sGLiis, a part of the ancient armour, being that which co- 
vered the throat. 

Go'torouvs, af. [gorgias, O. Fr. Skinner] fine, coſtly, rich, mag - 
nificegr, ſplendid, ghaering in various colours. In ſuch a gergce 

alace. Shea ſpeare. | | | 
F GU rGEGUSLY, adv, [of genf en] fumpruouſly, ſplendidly. 

Go'ngrovetts, jubft. (ol e, ca] ſumptuouſneſs, coltlinels, ſplen - 
didneſs, thaw. | | 

Goar ſure gorgette, Fr. gorgietta, ny 1. A woman's neck · 
dreſs. 2. A tort of breait-glate worn by ſoldiers, and which for- 
merly defended the throut. His head-piece, gerget and gauntlets 
lying by him. Arzods. | 

Gu'wwgox, df. [yreywr, Gr.] 1. A monſter with ſnaky hairs, of 
which the fight turned the beholders to ſtone. 2. Any thing ugly 
or horrid. Gorgons 2nd hydras and chimeras dire. Milton. 

G0 '8c0x58 [| according to the poets] came of the fame parents as 
Nieduſa. They uſed to turn all perſons into ſtones that they lcoked 
cu, and were ſaid at length to have been thrown into hell, to _—_— 


down he kill'd. Dry- 
ſwine to gore. 


6 OT 


the tormenters of wicked perſons, according to the h-athen mytholv- 
ov. I Co not remember that Homer mentions more than 088 g 
whoſe acid he fixes (I ſuppoſe for its terrible aſpect) in the thicid (or 
ci] which Minerva bore, when deſcending to ali the (A. 

Ex dt Te 7975147 BEPAAY 3442240 rt lliad; . 1 J. 76. 

But the heathen mythology might have its im 5 with time 23 
well as ours; and accordingly we find the term mentioned in the 
PLURAL number by Virgil. 

Grgones, Harpicge. AEncid, lik. 6. I. 289. 
Upon 


which his learted editor has the following note. 

Theſe Gorgons are laid to be three daughters of Phorcur, reſidinę in 
the extte e paris of Africa, near iouut Atlas, and had but one che 
in common to them all, which they uſed by turns. I heir names 
were Sthenyo, Eurvale, and Media. But Sexzx us the port lays, 
they were „bree maids of the ſame beauty, who ſtruck the youths that 
beheld them with aftonithment, and from hence the fiction of this 
turning their beholders (at the firſt fight) into Hane. 

Go'xL1Tz, a city of Upper Saxony, in Germany, 50 miles eaſt of 
Dreſden. 

Go'r2taxD, fab. [grurmand, Fr.] a greedy eater, a glutton, a 
luxurious voracious feeder. 

To Go'rwaxpize, werb neat. [grurmander, Fr.] to cat glutton- 
oully. 

— [from gormandiz-) a voracious eater. 

_ Go'rntacoxs, a fociety of men who of late years pretend to have 
been of great antiquity, like the fire and accepted malons. 

Go' sr v, or Go'ss v [gor NIx, Sax. ] turzy, full of furze. 

 Goxse, or Gotz, . [zorp, Sax. ] ſurz, a thick prickly ſhrub 
chat bears a yellow flower. mY N 

Go'xy, a . [of gere] 1. Covered with congealed blood. Cor 
fides. Sper/er. Gary locks. Ghake peare. 2. Bloody, murtherous, 
fata! ; obiolete. A gory emul tion 'twixt us twain, Shak cure. 

Go'snawk [of zoo, a gooſe, and hazpoc, or hapoc, Sax. a hawk] 
a bird of prey, a hawk of a large kind. Fairfax utes it | 

Go'sLar, an imperial city of Lower Saxony, in Germany, 30 
miles ſouth of Brunſu ic. | 

Go'sL1x, or Go'st1x6, . [of garb, a diminitive of ror, a 
gooſe, g. d. goofeling] 1. A young guole. 2. A tort of ſubllance 
called cats tail, that grows on nu: trees and pines, 


Go'zr:t {xodppei, of Gon, God or good, and p-pellan, Sox, ta 


tell or relate. . 4. God's relation or good {ayiag, God's or goo 
tidings, lei, Nea! faach, Erie, happy tidings} God's word. the 
holy book of the Chriſtan revelation, particularly the books of the 
New Teſlament, Metier, Marl. Like, and Jun; alto the princi- 
les and doctrines of Chriſtianity in them reveaicd, divinity, ttico- 


To GosrE t, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to fill with ſentiments of 
religion. This word, in Shakeſpeare, in whom alone | have found :t, 
is uled, tho' fo venerable in itſelf, with ſome degree of irony ; I ſup- 
pole from the Goſpellers. who had long been heid in contempt. 

Are you ſo ge/pel'd 

To pray for this good man and for his iſſue. Shatr/perre. 
Go'sPELLER. 1. He that reads the goſpel in a cathedial church. 
2. A name of the followers of Wicklif, who firſt attempted a te- 
formation from popery, given them by the papiſts, in reproach, tor 
their profeſiing to follow and preach only the goſpel. | 
Theſe g:/þellers have had their golden days, 
| Have trodden down our holy Roman faith. R:xve. 
Go'ss aux, 42. 
white cobw ich fly in che air in calm, ſunny weather, clp c- 
ially about the time of autuma. Hanmer. 
A lover may beſtride the goſſamer | 
That idles in the wanton ſummer air. Shakeſpeare. 

Gosroar, a market town of Hants, on the welt ſide of Portſinouth 
harbour. See PoxTsMouTH. 

Go'ss1P [of zob, God, and pyb, Sax. affinity, relation, g. J. rela- 
tion in God] 1. A ſponſor in baptiſm. Go to the gts feaſt and 
gaude with me. Shakeſpeare, 2. A tippling companion. And ſome- 
times lurk I in a gofſip's bowl. Shakeſpeare. 3. One who runs about 
rattling like women at a lying-in. 4. Hence a prating, talkitive 
woman, that from houſe to houſe, telling or hearing gotiipping 

ſtories. The common chat of gebs when they meet. Dryden. | 
". any thus deſcribes the talkitive faculty of a goſſip: Mrs. 
Fiddle Faddle, fays he, launches out into diſcriptions of chriſtenings; 
runs diviſions upon a head. dreſs; knows every diſh of meat that is 
ſ-rved up in her neighbourhood, and entertains the company a wholc 
afternoon with the wit of her little boy, before he is able to ſpeak. 

To Gossir, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To chat, to prac, to 
be merry. 2. To be a pot companion. Full warm of blood, cf 
mirth, of g ping. Shakeſpeare. 

Go'ss1y1xG, a merry meeting of goſſips at a woman's 1;-;no-in; a 
ſpending the time idly, in gadding from place to place, to har or tell 
news or tales concerning perions or things. Gp; mutt not be 
robbed of their ancient privilege. Locke. | 

Go'ss1PRED, a. gap, from gat] goſſipred or compiternity 
by the canon law is a ſpiritual affinity. Davies.» 

Gos Trix, ſub/?. an herb. : 

Go'ss0MER, a thin, cobweb like, or downy ſubſtance, that flies 
about iu ſunny weather, and which is ſuppoſed to rot ſheep. See Gor- 
SAMER. 

Gor, ret. and part. pn, of to get. See To Gx r. 

Go'rna, the capital of the dutchy of Saxc-gotha, in Upper 
Saxony. | 

+ Building, a manner of building brought into uſe after thoſe 
barbarous people, tre Goths and Vandals, made their irruptions into 
Italy; for they demoliſhed the groan part of the ancient Roman archi- 
tecture, as the Moors and Arabs did the Grecian, and inite:d of thote 
admirable and regular orders and modes of building, introduced à li- 
centious and fantaſtical mode, wild and chimerical, whote profiles are 
incorrect, which altho' it was ſometimes adorned with expentive and 
coſtly carvings, but lamentable imagery, has not that augutineſs, 

and juſt ſymmetry, which the ancient Greek and Roman fa. 


beau , 
brics kad : however, it is oftentimes found very firong, and appears 


rich and pompous, as particularly in ſeveral Ergiuh cathedrals, The 


„ 


e low Lat.] the down of plants, the 
0 


— . 


GOV 


«cute and ingenious author of the Z/5y o» Ne, har, in bis Id 


VE:T!Ga10R, tugoulted, that the Giro tnrobiteture is no lets than 
the old Paz7 114% mode of building revive: ; and 1 think has given 
the pubiic w expect from Piti a Gittinct tre awe an fopport of that aſ- 

a t 
tertion. 

dincient Gone Arcl; Hare, is that which the Goths brought with 
them from the north, I hoe edinces balls 2iter this manner, Are ex- 
ceeding maſſive, hervy, and coe. 

Ar Gornre ere tecturc, 1+ Laht, delicate, and tick to an ex- 
treme, full of whimi:c21 ad unpe: aucnt Crmunent ; as Weitminſter- 
Abbey, C Oventry Cribs, Ce. 

n % Churacter, is a ! 
full of angles. terns and bendinge, ct ci Ne 
endings ot the letters, 

Got wc Colm I in architecture] is any round pillar in a Gothic 
building. that is either too imall or 1% date : t f be tl 

Gorns, an ancien: people of Cothia, an 1fand in the Naliic ſea, 
ney} »; » be. * » } I * ; x » ; "A © g 
eighteen miles in length, ntuated by nin k. and not {ir om Nor- 
way., ſulgect to the crown of Swoden, {ett ot 1 1 ome out of 
Scythia, in the northern part of Kuvore, lem tate or Gothland 
they rambicd into Germany, whore n bom touted of them 
were fl in before the year of Chriſt 314. But wat lone atter they 
brought in o fubjecton and Ja . | | 


* 
at te 


boy nnings and 


. 
4 - 
% ” 


4 grant are tt the Chriflian 
world. If by ndr RE our levicegrea;! or heads llt fo = 1 ＋ 
taſte for the rI& E Axis; allowed: — but I tank dete Na ny 
people have tutiiciently aton'd-for that defect, by in dein, whe 
ever they forcad their congne!!s thru” the Roman ei FILE in its malt 
doen rate Hate, a ſpirit of int rx, both ci and of ni; by 
tying up the hands of perſecution, and no loner fag: ; it 5 


5 = * 2 8 — © » . 
Which nad 007 Poe ot the ewrterial car, to rend ad 


; f 4 l TEES UC ** it, 
Not to add, that caacrity ard orden, for which in the cone 


feion of Fe tans, tho! an encay; they vere: fo much fand to 
tae utter ſhame of the cartes, faltelz „ culled, ho were now 
become as corrupt in their & v as they v. ere in teien; ahgte 
all, theſe / cet und wholetome Lan, by which tate in z: 
cular, under the rule ot the G2. princes, was mide he price art 
g/ory of the earth. This account of the . is ihe more wn . 
as being delivered by Saie onus Bower, an other writers, vb 
no friends to their s 5T7H OF nb 19108, autem very C57-0lite ti the 
Confubtantian}'; but uhich in the true 7 ef. ee, tran 1 allowed 
LIBERTY. or CO.<SCIENCE fo its ereatelt oc:omues. K 
Casas, and ELvnomtass, Compares. 

GoTii.inn, the moſt fourborn pro inge of Su den. 
ninſula, furriunded on three ide be tie tie l. It ſu 
vided into ea and welt Guthlaye, Suizid, Hailnd, Bleken and 


Schonen. 


GoTiiLaxD, is al the nome of an land in the Baltic, fiteared bes 


_ twcen the provinces of Gotiitind and Liv. uta. 


Gore, part. falt of wo 547 Sue Vo like, 

Go'Trrixuung, 4 nt tu n Of du cclen, ſtunted witiou? the 
Sound, on the coil ot che 

Go'TTFxXGEN, a city of Cermany, in the circle of Lower Saxony, 
aud dukedom of Bruutwic. ; 

Go'TTORy, a city of the dvkodom of Sleſwie, in Denmark, and 
capital of the territ2ries of the duke of Tiolficin Gottorp. 

Goon, or Gavy, tt: plant called wond, uice by dyers in making 
a yellow colour. | | 

Goupt, a city of the United Netherlands, in the province of IIal- 
land, io mils north of Retterdam. 

GouÞpitasr, a market town o! ent, 

o Gr, 
old word. 

To Go'vrr x, verb add. [gorrerner, Pr. gar. 
Sp. and Port. gerne, Lat.] 1. Iorule as acht m. giftrate. 2. 10 
manage, to teitrain. (zo after her; es & orue powers 
Shab:{peare. 3. To regulate, to in ſtuende, to cre, bi 
to govern all his counſel. Atteriary. 4. lu Hran mar] to 
force with regard to Syntax; as, 66629 41 ns 7 
5. To pilot, to regulate the motions ot à Rip, do lock o, to take 
care of. | 

To Govern. verb next. to keep ſuper: n.. τ ve with haygh. 
tineſs. To give bad covnict, that you inne 27 " 


%, + * 
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Go'verrxaBLE [of gowern] 1. OuDan te Mo uNhunty, manage- 
able. Locke ufes it. 2. I hat may be corerned., 
GO'VERNABLES#SS [Gl £50w0r#! CAPHNIERE!S oi Cp iin : be g- 


verned or ruled. | 
Gyre NANCE, /. of £5907] 1. Corernment, rule, mana 
ment. ſonathan tock tie πννπανα upon him. 1 A 2 
Controul, as that of a garden. Ender the turly Clo'ner's gi ver- 
nance. Shake/teare, 3. Hehaviçur, manners; v.10.0c. 
Gov ra K, or Gow NA NE Ig eee. Fr.] a noverneſt, 
or lady who i.o- the bring ing up of young vic ot quali-) ; the more 


- utuel and $94.07 V ord 15 Cr tra t's5. 


G' vr: . nern. O. Fr.) 1. A fe male inveſted with 
authority, „ tine eavernor, the moon, the gower-r/s. of iloods. 
&/ ak 'þy ears, 2. A vonn who has the care of young ladies. As the 
old gener, of Lange is pairted.  Sidrey. Z. An mwitruttreſs, 2 Ci- 
rectiet;, a dne. Ureat affliction that tevere gowor:55 O, thy life of 
man brings. Ave. | 

Govinxixg, part. adj. of gehe [ gau vernant, Fr. gubernans, Lat.] 
exerciſing rule, Cc. | 

Go [goraiernemert, Fr. goc ev, It. and Port. geri ns, 
Sp.] 1. 1 he mann-r of governing, mule, dominion, form of a cm- 
n:unicy s to the diſpoſition of ihe authority. 1 kere feem to be but 
tu o gen«tul kinds of government in the world. Temple. 2. The pince 
governed. As he was ordered away to his g:vermment ον²òe n. 
Swift. 3. An cftabliſhnent of legal authority. Every one knows 
who has conſidered the nature of government. ton. 4. - 
ſtration of public affairs. Safety and equal government. 5. 
Regularity of behaviour. Detect of manners, want of £95 074 4097, 
S$hake/prare. 6. Manageableneſs, obiequiouinets. 7. Management 
of the limbs or body, obſolete. I then warded oft with wary gowern- 

ment, 


* 
„ 


latter pretty much lite the Roman, only 


dcuaggerac ica, ncar he entrance of e 


* 29 Fe. Fern 5 a . 
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— Sten tr. 8. {In grammar] influence, with regard to con- 
uction. | 

Go'verxore [ pouternety, Fr. goternatore, It. governador, Sp. and 
Port. of gerne,, Lat } t. A ruler, one who has the me di- 
rection in general. Chriſt working as a creator and of the 
world. Fer. 2 One who is inveſted with ſupreme authority in a 
ſtate. He 1s the g wernour among the nations. Hulu. 15 One who 
rules any place wi.h temporary and delegated power. To you, lord 
governour. Sui 4. A tutor, one who has care of a youn 
man. "he great work of a gewerreur is to faſhion the carnage 
form the mind. Locke. 5. A pilot, one that ates Or manages. 
Turned about with a very ſmall helm whitherſcever the governor 
Þ:teth. Se. James. 

GovGt, an inſtrument uſed by divers artificers ; a fort of round, 
hollow chifiel, for cutting holes, channels, grooves, &c. See 
00% E. 

. eee felt. ſof gene, Fr. a camp trull] the French diſeaſe. 
armer. 

Goa, ah. [cucurbita, Lat. de, Fr.] a plant, ſomething re- 
ſembling a melun. [It hath a 2 of _ leaf, of the ex- 
x — bell ſhape. This, like the cucumber, has male and female 
flowers on the ſame plant. "The fruit of ſome ſpecies are long, of 

others round or bottle ſhaped. Miller. 


Go'vavixEss, fubſt. [of gew4j] a ſaelling in a horſe's leg after a 


journey. Farrier, Dicłi | 

Gou'a Do Legs [of gourd! ſwollen legs, a diſtemper in horſes. 

rd randy, 4 I bird. 2. Pen. mY 

GorsrT [ gait, Fr. FCullo, It. guftus, Lat.] taſte. See Govr. 

GourT [ goutte, Fr. gotta, It. gota, Sp. and Port. prob. of gutta, 
Lat. a drop, g. 4. a humour that deſcends as it were by drops 
joints, vurega, Gr.] 1. A painful, periodical diſcaſe, which may affect 
any membranous part, but commonly thoſe which are at the greateſt 
diltance from the hcart or the brain, where the motion of the fluids 
is the loweſt, the retiſtince, friction and ſtricture of the ſolid parts the 


„extreme. irt % 2. A drop [ goutre, Fr. 
fur drop 1s ſtill uſed in Scotland by phyſicians. On blade of the 
dudgeon guts of blood. Shukeſpcare. 3. [ gout, Fr.] a taſte; an af- 
feed cant word. Any one that has a gout for the like ſtudies. M 
ward. 
Courses {of gantz] the ſtate or condition of a gouty perſ 
Gou'r-worT {of get and wort] the herb gerard, aſh- weed, or 
zump-about. | | 
Gov'r [gruteux, Fr. got'9fo, It. gotoſo, Sp] 1. Aﬀlicted or diſ- 
_ eaſed with tae gout, 2. Relating to the gout. 
Cox {avon, C. Br. gonnelle, Fr. gonna, Ital. gur, Erſe] t. A 
long up per garmeat in general. 1 faid a looſebodied gown. Shake- 
Jpeare. 2. A woman's upper garment in particular. 3. The long 
habit of a man dedicated to acts of peace; as, divinity, medicine, 
law. 4. The dreſs appropriatcd to peace, in contradiſtinttion to arms, 
which are peculiar to war. Arms to gowns made yield. Dryden. 
4 — (of gers] drefſed in a gown. Gravely gowned. 
pen/er. 


Gow'xMax {of gown and man] one who wears 2 , particu- 


larly one devoted to the acts of peace, whoſe proper habit is a gown. 


Mcan fan ning gorunmen. Savift. | 
Guw1s, cauals or pipes under ground. | 
CSA ẽ Lat. [of gere. Gr. a hanging bed or couch] 
ſuch perfous which antiently deferred the receiving baptiſm till they 
came y be on their death bed. . 
lo Garn [grabcien, Teut. probably co from grapple. 
Jebrrſon] 1. To ale outwardly, to grope, to feel eagerly with the 
hands. With their bloody hands grabbing in my guts. Arbuthnet. 
2. To lie proſtrate on the ground. Zinfworth, | 
Geact, {grazie, It. gracia, Fr. gratia, Lat. graace, Erſe] 1. Fa- 
rour, goud-will, kindneſs. 'The higheſt love in no baſe perſon may 
aipire to grace. Sidney. 2. Agrecablcaeſs, a genteel air, pleaſing 
appearauce, adventitious or artificial beauty. To write and ſprak cor- 
rectly gives a grace and gains a favourable attention. Locke. 3. 
{With divines} a gift which God gives to man of his own free libe- 
rality, and without his having er ved it at his hands; whether this 
gift reſpect the preſent or the future life ; favourable influence of God 
upon the human mind. 4. Virtue, effet of God's influence. How 
an wants grace, who never waated wit. Pepe. Pardon. Bow 
and ſuc for grace. Milton. 6. Favour conferred. favour and 
grace. Prior. 7. Privilege. To few great Jupiter imparts this grace. 
Dryden. 8. A goddets, by the heathens ſuppoſed to beſtow beauty. 
See GrACzs. 9. Behaviour, conſidered as decent or unbecoming. 
They would have ill grace in denying it. Bolingbroke. 10. Natural 
excellence. Men whom God hath endowed with grace: both of wit 
and learning. H:gker. 11. Embellitkment, recommendation, beauty. 
Know that order is the gre:teft grace. Drzden. 12. Single beauty. 
] pals their form and ev'ry charnung grace. Dryden. 13. Ornament, 
fiower, higheſt perfection. By their hands this grace of kings mult 
die. Shakeſpeare. 14. Virtue, goodneſs. 'The graces of his religion 
prepare him. Roger. 15. Virtue phyſical. 
Mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In plants. Shakeſpeare. 
16. The title of an archbiſhop or duke in England, formerly of the 


king, meaning the ſame as your or your clemency. High 
— mighty king, your grace. Bacen. 17. A thort prayer ſaid be- 
ea 


meat. While grace is ſaying. Szwift. 
9 T dos excluſion of dert or merit on the receiver's part, fre- 
y enters into the /cripture-uſe of this term, —_— ro 
text, Not of avi, but of Ga ace”, or that, To hi 
that worketh the reward is not reckoned of cuact, but of 
DEBT”, and, to ſay no more, Not of works, but a i 
to his own purpoſe and crace given us in Chrift Jeſus before 
the world began [or, as it is in the original, before the eter- 
nal times] Tit. c. i. v. 9. And ſuch, beyond all diſpute, was 
the papel. plan, of which St. Paul is here ſpeaking, wiz. the 
_ of rich ——_— GRACE ; tis ſo, whether we conſi- 
the GRZATNES: of the 47g, or the ſuppoſed corrapt and 
degenerate ute of the Y, for whom it was — 


into the 


teſt, and the ſenſation of rain, by the dilaceration of the nervous 
ta, Lat.] gout 
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ALL is of on, and no wonder it ſhould be ſo with reference 
to vs, when even that univerſal authority and power, with 
which CurisT utuszir ( and exccllent as He is be- 
yond compare) now ſtands inveſted, is retolved by Sr. Paul 
into the FaTuta's GRACE ; © Becauſe he humbled himſelf and 
became obedient to death, — therefore God alſo has highly 
exalted him, and given him [in the original «x , 1. 6. 
has you him of his Grace] a name above every name, that 
at name [or authority] of Jia every knee ſhould boa 
and every tongue ſhou!d conſeſs that Jo is Loa b, to the 
GLORY or Gob rut Farugs“. Plilif. c. ii. v. g. compared 
with Rom. c. viii. v. 32. 1 Coy. c. ii. v. 12. Cal. c. iii. v. 18. 
for in all theſe texts one and the ſame term is uſed, and in all 
an act of crace is intended. SraaNc language (it may 
ſibly be ſaid) and new to e ears, this of St. Pac! 
ut what if we ſhould venture to add ſomething franger ſtill? 
and make it to appear, that the moſt Rrenucus defeuders of 
the Acene creed and council in the fourth century did not ſcru- 
ple to apply theſe and the like terms to Cuntisr's ORIGINAL 
production from God nE FatHetr before all worlds? What 
elſe ſhall we n ake of that clauſe in St. Hitazy, *©* GaraTiaat 
Sumpter nativitatis”, i. . the GRACE [or Favour] of his re- 
_ ceived nativity ; ſpeaking of his an/emuntune production, and 
giving it by way of comment, on theſe words, © My Farne 
is GREATER than I”. Hil. de Trinitat. Ed. Ercjm. p. 186. tor 

in that text even the old Cor ſub/tar tic I.ſis underitood our Sur ic 
as ing in his . g _— as the Ilcarned Cudu orth 
bas — from ſome paſſages of theirs ; and which might be 
confirmed by more. But to reſume St. Hilary ; having attra.. 
ed, p. 94, that the Son of God was originally produced © vir- 
tute emmipotentia”, i. e. by the eficacy of Gop's ouniru- 
TEXNCE, he adds (by way of addreſs to the FatTHta) © Boxu:: 
te etiam ex natiTitate med dicict ; atque 6b id xox INVIDUM 7. 
| Eororum tucrum in UNIGENITL i nativitate oe confido”. i. . 
in other words, ALL production mult be ultimately reſulved 
into the FaTHer's GoopNEss ; not his f/f and greatrft ex- 
. Nor was St. Hitagy in this; the learned 
reader u ill find the /«me {ſentiment frequently occur in EVE 
Bivs, Aros roi 1c ConSTITUT ioxs, and other ancient writ- 
1 See Eb. Dem. Evarg Ed. Rob. Steph. p. 63. 64. and 
em. Alex. Strcmat. El. Paris, p. 613, 70, compared. dee 

Fiasr-Carst, Gr xEsrs, and Ciacvu-ixctsstox. 


AA of Grace, 4 an act of parlian. ent fer the relief of infolvent 
in pri Fc. | 


an » 
Days of Gzace [in commerce} a certain number of days allowed 
for the payment of a bill of exchange after it becomes due; which in 

and are three. 
"Ro verb act. [from the ſubſt. fairc-grace, Fr] 1. To do 
, to favour. Paſs'd her o'er, nor grac'd with Kind adieu. 
Dryden. 2. To dignity, to recommend, to adcrn. This they grace 
with a wanton ſuperfluity of wit. Hooker. 3. To raiſe or dignity by 
an act of favour. Grace with a nod and ruin with à frown. Or,. 
Gra'ce-cur [of grace and cup] the cup or hcaich drank after grace. 

The grace-cup ſerv d. Pricr. | DM 

Gra'ced [of grace] 1. Beautiful, graceful. One of the propereſt 
and beſt graced men that ever I ſaw. Sidncy. 2. Virtuous, regular, 


More like a tavern or a brothel | 
Than a graced palace. Shakeſpeare. | 
Gra'ceeuL (of grace] handſome, comely, beautiful with dignity. 
2 ene. Pope. 4 1 > > 
RA'CEFULLY, adv. [of grace i ntly, wi | 
dignity. Walking pa +, — 2. Haudionely. - 
Gra'CEFULNEss [of grace, and r comelineſs, ele- 


gance of manner, dignity with beauty. A ſecret gracefulneſs of youth. 
Iden. 
Gra'cELess [of grace, ard leap, Sax. ] void of wicked, 
abandoned, h y corrupt. Graceieſs and hopeleis characters. L E- 
. | 


Gra'cELESSLY [adv. of gracelsſ-] wickedly. | | 
. Gra'cELz S855 [of graeleſs] graceleſs or wicked nature or diſpo- 


ſition. 
Graces, /ubſt. or favour ; ſeldom uſed in the ſin- 
gular. Her goods and chattels and gend graces. Hud:hras. | 
Extectati ve Ga A cEs, are a fort of rev erſionary beneſices, diſpoſed 


of before the y become vacant. 

Graces [1n the heathen theology] were a ſet of fabulous deities, 
three in number, who attend on Venus, ſuppoicd to be the daughters 
of Jupiter; their names Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphroſyne. 

The Graces are ſaid to be the beneficent daughters of Jupiter ; 
and they will have them to have been born of Eurycomene, who pol- 
ſeſſed ample fortunes. And ſome ſay that Juno was mother of the 

CES. 

The Graces are ſaid toaccompany the Muſes and Mercury as w. 
as Venus; for where learning, eloquence and love are conjumncs, 
there will never be wanting true joy, health and cuntentment ; and 
where good-will, concord and bounty meet, there I halia with a 


flouriſhing eſtate, Aglaia with lendor and glory, and Euphrolyne uitn 


true joy and comfort, will be always prelen:. 

Fhe Graces are called vage, of xa. Gr. joy: becnuſe thoſe who 
are beneficent are of a cheerful countenance, and their benehcene 
makes them tha: receive it cheerful. 

They are ted handſome, both becauſe they are beant-. 
themſelves, in that they add a fre to the beauty of thoje that ex- 
erciſe liberality, and are prone to do good offices. 

Gas ci [gracifis, Lat.] flender, lezn, ſmall. 

Gr a'ciLExEss [of gracile] flendernefs, leannels. 

Gr a'CILENT [pgracilentzs, Lat.] flender. lean. | 

Gzaciiis My. alas, Lat. [with anatomiſts] i e. the ſlender muſ- 
cle; a muſcle of the leg, ariſing from the inward jointing of the os 

bis, and inſerted into the tibia, ſo as to aſſilt in bending the leg and 
thigh inwards. F 

naclliTyY, ſub8. Ceracilitas, Lat.) fienderneis, ſuallneis. | 

Gra'cious acieux, Fr. grazic/o, It. 2 Sp. of gracic/us, 

Lat.] 1. Full of grace, virtuous, gud. 2s are unhappy, jo 


y 
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iſſe not being gracious. Slat pare. 2. Merciful, benevolent. The 
g0! and -A God chuld not be pleaſed with any thing barbarous. 
Such. z. Favorable, kind. The Lord was gratimha into them. 
2 Kings. 4 1 favoured. He made us gracions before the 
kings of Perſia. 1 E/tras. 5. Excellent. I ſtudy how fo gracious a 
tag ay again be reduced to that firlt perfection. Fester. 6. Grace- 
fu}, vecouing. Or womens names are more gracias than their Ru- 
tilin, that is, red head. Camden. 


Ga a"CiOU51LY, adv. [of graciers] 1. Courteouſly, favourably, in 


a yl-1ing menner. 2. Kindly, with kind condeſcenſion. His teſu- 
mon he gr-c/z//; contirmed. Dryden. 
Gr icrouentss [of gracias] 1. Gracious diſpoſition. 2. Kind 


condeſ-eniin. The gracoſueſs and temper of this anſwer. Clare ae. 
3. Fl arg manner. 

Goat, a. C gradatus, Lat.] having, or made with degrees 
or ſleps. | 

Gabs“ rio. Lat. (with rhetoricians] the ſame figure that is called 
climax. See CLivias. | 

Genn tos, Fr. of Lat. 1. Going ſtep by ſtep, regular progreſs 
from one degree to arnotacr, "The dere of more and more riſes by a 
naturil grad 1tion to molt. L. FEjrange. 2. Regular advance, itep by 
ſtep. Ie teveral refers by which men at Pact come to this horrid 
degree of impicty. 74/7/11 7. 3. Order, arrangement. 

Preter:nent goes by letter and affeRion, 
Not s of old gradatier, where cach ſecond 
Stood heir to th firtt. Sh tefpeare. 

Granation [in archicefture] an artful difpoiition of ſeveral parts, 
as it were by iteps or degrecs, after the manner of au amphitheatre. 

Grapariox {with ckemitts] a kind ot proceſs belonging to metals, 
Ec. and is the raiting or exalting them to a higher degree of purity 
and goodne,, fo as both to incicaſc their weight, colour, conkilicnce, 
- / 

Gaar rn with loi ane] an argumentation, conſiſting of four 
or more propoſitions, fo diſpoſed, as that the at: ribute of the nrit 13 the 
ſubi-t of the ſecond, and tue attribute of the ſecond the ſubjef of the 
tlic, and ſo on ; a regular proceſs of argument. A direct gradation 
of con:equences from this principle of merit. Scath. | 

Gaavaſrony, t. à place which aſcended by ſteps; the aſcent 
out of a cloifter into a choir of a church. _— 

Gra'0irxT, agi. [ gradiens, Lat.] walking, moving by ſteps. Gra- 
lien automata. I ut. 

Geavi aa, a city of Sclavonia, on the river Save, 25 miles well 

of l' ſega. 
© Garaauvar, Tyradalis, Lat. praduet, Fr. graduale. It.] done by de- 
„ alvancing ſtep by Rep from one ſtage to another. 
12 Apval, Sal}. [from gradus, Lat.] an order or range of ſteps. 

The rr a Dunk [le gradaet, Fr. in the Romiſh church] that part of 
the maſs, wich i fung between the epiſtle and the goſpel. 

Ge apcal at, are 15 plalms, from the 118th or the 119th to the 
' 134th, which were anciently ſung by the Levites, as they went up the 
15 {t-ps of Solomon's temple, a pſalm on each ftep. 


g 
0 


Grapua'tity, or Gxa'pvalxess [of gradual] regular proꝑreſ- 
fron, gradual procedure, the act of going ſtep by ſtep. Brown ules 


1. 
Gn a"DUaLlLY, adv. [of gradual] by degrees, ſtep by ſtep, in re- 
gular prog reſſion. | | 

To Gr a'puaTE, erb af. [graduer, Fr. of gradus, Lat.] 1. To 
gie degrees in an univerfity. Graduate a doctor, and dub'd a 
knight. Carew. 2. To mark with degrees. He graduates his ther- 
m4::&ters. Derbum. z. [Among chemiſts] to raiſe to a higher place 
in the ſcale of metals. To tranimute or graduate as much filver as 
equall'l in weigh: that gold. Bere. 4. To heighten, to improve. 
Pr advance and graduate their colours with falts. Brow. 


GeanpuaTE{gradue, Fr. 22 It. gra iuado, Sp.] one who has 


taken a degree in the univerſity, a man dignificd with an academical 
degree. | 

”  Ofgratact:; I dillike the learned rout, - 

And chuſe a female doctor for the gout, Bramfon. 

Ga'apuaten, part. ag. [ graduatis, Lat.] having taken, or on 
whom is conferred a degree in the univerſity. 

Geapvoi rior [with mathematicians} 1. The act of graduating or 
dividing any thing into degrees. 2. Regular progreſſion by ſuccettion 
of degrees. The gradratioy of the parts of the univerſe is likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary to the perſection of the whole. Grew. 3. The act of confer- 
ring acade micil degrees. 

Grarr, ff. a duch, a moat. The walls were good, and the graf 
broad and devp. Clerenan. | | ts 

Gxare, or Gear ſgrefſe, Fr.] a ſcion of a tree, &c. inſerted or 
inoraffed into another Rock, and nourith'd by its ſap, but bearing its 
own fruit, ro lar; t and more improved; a young ſcion. God gave 
vn man all kinds of feeds and graff of life. R. h. 

to Grate, or ic GrarT [greffer, Fr.] 1. To inſert 2 branch or 
ſcion of one tree into the ſtock of another. (7-277 you on to bear, 
Dtn. 2. To propagate by inſertion or inoculation. To raft not 
on! upon young liocks, but upon divers boughs of an old tree. Ba- 
en. z. To inter: into a place or body to which it did nut originally 
belong. God is able to greff them in again. Ronan; 4. [o fill with 
an ad{cititious branch. Her royal ſtocks graft with ignoble plants. 
Shakeſrrare. 5. To join one thing fo as to receive ſupport from auo- 
ther. A new incident gro/7ed on the original quairel. S777, 

GATT {in old ſtatutes] a ſcrivener or notury. 

Gaa'rriv [in old records] a writing-book or regiſter of deeds 
and cvidenccs. . 

Gar IR [of gr]; one who grafts or propagates frait by graſ- 
fing. Evelyn ufc: it. ; : 

Gazi, ſub. [grele. Fr.] ſmall particles of any Kind. 
down upon the ſandy grails. Serſer. 

Gray anum, Lat. graine, Fr. gran, It. and Sp. gram, Port.] 


Lying 


1. Any ſingle fruit or ſe:d growing in a ſpica or ear of corn, as wheat, 

Sc. 2. A minute body or purcel of a body pulverized, as a grain of 

ſalt, ſand, c. 3. Corn. Upon the ſlime and gone ſcatters It> graiz, 

Sink: prave. 4. "The ſeed of an! fruit. g. The ſmallefl weight uſed 

iv England, taken from the weight of 2 grain of wheat, taken out of 

the ear of corn dried; 24 grains . A prin Wert 20 penuye 
N® 47. 
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weights an oute. 12 ounces a pound Troy weight. 6. Any thin 
proverbially ſmall. As a link cab of the Wy, n. * hoo : | 
of allowance ; ſomething indulyed or remit: cu, loaretiag above or dl. 
der the exact weight. He whoſe very bell actions mult be fern unn 
£roms of allywance. Huli. 8. The body of the wood. Hard box 
and !inden of a foſter grain. 9. The body conſidered with reſpect to 
tie form or direction of its conſtituent parts. A curdled grain u hich is 
nut» be found in ivory. Broxcn. 10. Grain [of gold] i in value two 
pence, of lilver, half a farthing. 11. Gran (cur | prob. of grana, 
SP. _— red or purple, dyed with the grain L* cochincal. 
Like crimſon dycd in grain. Spe. ir. 12. Temper, diſpolition, hu- 
mour. 'Tho' much againit the gra forc'd to retire. D. dr. 1 3. The 
hcart, the bottom. A; bi the glued together. but not united in 
grain. Hayward. 14. Ihe form of the ſurtace with regard to rough- 
neſs and ſmootincts, Bringing is roughnels to a very fine gras. 
Necrion, 

GRars, the figure or repreſentation of grains on leather, as No- 
rocco leather, Cc. 
Gras {with apothecarics) 20 prai de a {crop rap! 
dram, 8 drams an ounce. LO CINE TR 
GRAN b, ag. [of grain} rough, made leis ſmooth. This ora; 
* 9 [of grain} roug leis ſmooth. This graized 

Gears, Aab. [without a fingular} the hufts of malt exna uſled in 
brewing by u!ulion. Give them gras their nil. Be Felser 
Grains of Paradiſe, the plant or feeds of card mum. E 
„Gan N- | with curriers] a board made ta wicks or teetl. 
like aſaw, uſed in graining leather. | | 
Gra'ixy, 49. [of grain] 1. Full of corn. 2. Fill of grains or 
kernels. | 8 
Gaant'acy, or GN unf He in. [comrafted From gan my 


' mercy, Others from grand: m merceder fit il: Deas, i. c. God wig voy 


a great reward] an obſolete expretlion of furprize. 0 
_ Grantxzous, of Geavinc'st { graminews, Lat.] fall of or abound. 
ing with prats, graily. Gramincous plant arc tech as have a l K 
leaf without a fobtilalk. 
G MIxIroLtOUs {of gramen, graſs, and ſolium, Lat. x Koſi ha- 
ving leaves like graſs. ; | 
. Uraxiurvoryuus [of gramer. grafs, and Sr, Lat. ty devour] car- 
ing orals, living upon Is. 4 "The eraminiverons Kind. Sharp. | 
au, LfA, Gr. a letter hence comes gro>mu, bet aut 
it hee in the rtl place huw to torm aiticukate ſounds, which arc 1 
preſented by leucrs. | 
(G Anhj,˖x ö ſgrammatre, Fr. gromariva, It and Sp. of . 2 

t. AKL z, Ur.) 1. The art of ſ ca ing aud Wi tin truly, 
eſtablichied by cuttom, 1caton nd authority. 3 he g, "fro 1 
2. Propricty or jufinefs of fpeech, ech according to 11r4mmar. 
"i he adjeQtives ate neuter and avimal mu be undertioc# to make the. 
grammar. Dryden. 3. A bock that conta the rules of any languuge. 

Gramuy'rtas (rene. Fr. granuticz, It. and Sp. ,- 
ticus, Lit. of yropmn ins; . one who is filled in grammar learn- 
ing. one who wache> Bren, Dri: % 

GRAMYAR-SCHEOGL, , a ſchool in wiich the learned languige., 
are gramm. uc, toy ti. | 

Gaara tical (oramatica!, Fr. gramnti- ale, It. and Sp. gran ma. 
ticalis, Lat.] 1. Pertatuing to grammar. Grammatical rules. $1dzc;. 
2. Taughit by grammar. Cam , conſruciion. Dryden. j 

Grarttta VICALLY, adv. [af rroaamuti cl} according to the rule 
or ſcience of grammar. Analvſcd gramnutically, Watts, 

GRAN TIA TER, Lat. a iniatteter in grammar, a mean verbal 
pedant, a paltry ſchool-matter. 1 le canal triſtings of the ichen 
grammaticaſters. Rymcr. 

Ga mic [ grarmicas, Lat. of rin, Gr. a line] made by line. 
demonſtrated by lives. | | ; | 

Gaues, a fith of the whale. lind; For the dues not grow fo 
large. ; 

Granantre Cgreraadier. Fr. granattts;. It. gronrai:rs Sp.] a ſol- 
dier that tirows granadocs. Sec int. 

Geaxa'vo [grenae, Fr.] an i: on and foractumcs a paſlel hard globe 
Filed with combuſtible mutter. having a funde at the tauch- hole, to 
be fired and thrown among the enemics in a Laitle., See GAT NAns. 

Gra'xary { granct trix, Lat. grenier, Fr. grara, It. grunere, Sp.] 
a ſtare-houſe for chreſt ed corn. | 

Gua'xaTt, ſab. ¶grauat It. groxat. Fr granate, Sp] a preciau- 
ſtone of a ſhining, traniparent, ycliowith red; alto 2 kind of marbie. 
ſo called becauſe it is marked with {mall variogations like grains, ther- 
wiſe granite, | 

GRra'xaTt, adj. {gravatus, Lat.] that has many grains or kerrcl:. 

Gzaxp, Fr. [graue, It Sp. and Port. of grarces, Lat.] 1. Great, 
illuſtrious, high in purer, 56 grand u lord Roles b. 2. Weit, 
ſplendid, magnificent. Lai, le grand. Leer; the great. See Robs 
Box, and read there, I. 0 the nyth 3. Noble, ſublime, corceresd 
or expretice with great Cαnity. 

voice has flov'n 
To re-enfiame # grord d ſign. Nu. 
4. It is uſed to hgmily tent or ceicent o conſorgeinty, as gran 
fable „ F 4 . | 

Gr max or CA u ſof ground and dum or dame] 1. A 
giadmether, WY father's or wy mother's mother. 2. An old with: 4 
omen. Ihe grardame hag. Dr A. 3. Avy female, a> a pied. 
cette in gener. in the afceuding line. We have our foretathets and 
treat gαẽÜ al Lefore us, as they were in Chaucer's ds Dry- 
ITED 

(Gn aNvD Cate fin common law] a wit which hes when any ru! 
ac i brought, and tac tenant docs not appear; but makes get. u. 
uon the Helt tuninet. | | 

(OK,, z, the child of ones child, erer fur or daughter; 
in the tecond degree of deſccut. 

Grauv-Datv GaTER {of grard, and bulitop, Sax | a for. o. dauyh- 
te; 's daughter. 

GR Diffs ct; {in law] a Cittief. taken of all Ide or googs that 
a min has within the county or b llc; | 

Gaaxy Day: [at the inn of cout]. certain da; Wemnly btervel 
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Geax5 Guo ſunm painter') a term uſed to 5g7!f4-, that there is 
ſantlon; in the picture that fs very great and. exmragttnarys calcu- 
lar to tarprive, cat. and intcuct. i 
 Granpe, It. {in muſic bouts] grand or grebe, and is uſed to di- 
Pinguitti the grand err en chhius from the reit of the muiic. 

EETTTS. Cera „ Fr. gratis. 1.45. a man of gre:: rank, power 
or dignitu, paiticelari; 2 noblcenan of Span, one of tne time ank 
and quality, Sc., SUCH an znterview Of granites, Ii ett. 

Gaar. Fr. 1. Greatneſs, Ggnity, ſtate. magniticence, 
ſplendor of appearance. The diltance of ceremony and gre its”, 
South. 2. Elevation of ſentiments or language. 

Goonpe'vity {grernlentas, of grandea, L. at.] very great age, 
length of lite. 

(:»avpe vors [grandera, Lat.] very old. long lived. 

GnaxDratHer {of grand, Fr. of Lat. and pather, Sax] a fa- 
ther's or motner's father. 

Ge 'xproTHER [of grand, and mother, Sax.] a fathe!'s or mo- 
ther's mother. 

Grant Seigrior {a great lord] the title g:ven to the emperor of the 
Turk:. See SULTAN. 

Gr axp Srrjvantry, is where 3 man holds certain lands of the King 
by the perſonal fervice of carryiug a banner or lance, or leading his 
Horſe, or being his champion, carver, butler, Oc. at his corona- 
tion. | | 35 

Gza'x»51nt [of grand and fre] 1. A grandfather. My grand/ire 
and my father. Shakeſpeare. 2. Any onceſtor in general. Foetical. 
Faced in their ranks their godliKr gran /ires Bond, Driven. 

Graxpt'LOQUESCE {gramdifoguentra, Lit ] loſtineis of ipeech, high 
ſij le or manner of enten. | | 

Geaxpr'erc {erantfii.ur, of gradi, rre't, and facio, Lat. to 
make} 1. Making grrat. 2. Doing great things. 

Grasse“ Un {in anat-mz ] the tourth bone in the foot, 
otherwiſe called cuboute.. | | 

Gra'xviry {of pron, Lat.] greatneſe, grandeur, magnificence: 
an old word. Our poct ©:cel in grave; ans gravity. Camden. 

Gaa'xpios {of rar and on] the ton of a ton Or daughter. 

Graxce, Fr. a large tam turmfacd with barns, granaries, ſta- 
blies, and all conveniencic for hutLanery ; penerally a farm with a 
houſe at a diltance from nezghbours. An unlucky odd grange. Ben 
Jeluſen. 

Ga AN FFROVS Seed Pads 
like grain vo 

Gua'xite ſorarit, Fr. granite, It. from granium, Lat] a fort of 
ſpeckled marbic retembling, or as it were Cconlilting of grains or f:nall 
diſtinct particles. Granne is compoſed of ſeparate and very large con- 


cretions, rudely compaticd together, of great hardneſs, giving fre 


with Reel, not fermenting with acids, and im perfectly calcinable in a 

at fre. U he hard white granite, with black ſpotz, commonly cal- 
{a moorſtone, that is beautifully variegated, is found in Cornu all and 
the adjacent counties, on the ſurface of the earth, in prodigious mat- 
ſes, and bro::glt to London, where it is uſed for the ſteps of public 
buildings. Hard red granite, variegated with black and white, now 
called oriental pronite, is valuable for its extreme bardac{ and beauty, 
and capable of a molt — 8 poliſh. It is common in Egypt and 
Arabia, and is alſo found in the weſl of England little inferior. A 
third ſoit of vranite has a beautiful vori-gation of red, white, black, 
and lo, and capable of an elegant ; oliſh. It is little inferior in 
beauty to the oriental granite, there are immenſe rata of it in 
Minorca. Dctached nodules of it two or three feet in circumference 
are allo frequent on the ſhores of Guernſey, Jerſey, from whence it is 

brought as ballaſt, and uſed in paving out fircets. Hill. | 

Gan i, fubft. [from grandam] grandmother. Only uſed in 


buricique language or writing. Gay. 


nodes grant verd. of grana, grains, and gra, Lat. to de- 


vour de ding or feeding on grains. Brown and Arbuthnot uſe it. 

GC N. 1. The act of granting or beſtou ing. 2. A conceſſion 
of a thing deſired or begged of one, the thing granted, a boon, a gift, 
an allowance. 

Gzaxt (in law] 1. Agifcin writing of ſuch a thing as cannot 
aptly be patled or conveyed by word of mouth only; as rents, rever- 
tone. ſervices, advowſons in groſs, common in probs, tithes, Sc. or 
made by ſuch perſons as cannot give but by deed; as the king and all 
bodies politic. 2. Admiſſion of ſomething in diſpute. Ot this fo 

large a grænt we are content not to take — Hioder. 


To Grarr, verb af. ¶ Minſhew derives it of gratuiro, Lat. freely ; 


others of garantir, Fr. to xcarran', or gage to make goed, Skinner 
and Junius ; or rather, as Johnſon ſuppoſes, from gratia or gratificer] 
1. To allow, to admit that which is not yet ul They may take 
it for grated. Addon. 2. To give, to bellow ſomething which can- 
not be claimed of right. God alſo to the gentiles graxted repentance. 
Atts. | | 

To lie or be in GraxT [a law phraſe] uſed of a thing that cannot 
be aſſigned without deed. 

GAA N TABLE [of grit] that which may be granted. Ayliffe uſes 
it. 

GraxTee” [of grant] the perſon to whom a grant is made. Swift 
uſes it. 

Gra'xTor [of gran] the perſon who makes a grant. Ayliſſe uſes 
it. 

Gra'xvtary, ad, {of gram] reſeinbling a fmall grain of ſeed, 
ſmall and compact. HTiiown utes it. 

To Gra'xulai?, wrb wont, | gran: r, Fr. of graninm, Lat. a Zrain] 
to be formed into ſinoll grains. | 

To Gx AN UA T, orb att. 1. To break into ſmall maſſes or gra- 
nules. 2. To raiſe into {mall aſperities. Pay. 

Gra'xXULATED, part. A. (of granulate} made into grains or 
eorns. 

Gxaxtia'riONn, Fr. [with chemiſts] 1. An operation performed on 
metals, by dropping them melted thro an iron colander, birchen 
broom, Ec. into cold water, that it may congeal or harden into 
grains. 2. The att of ſhooting or breaking into ſmall males. Ilie 
Iittle granulation; of the fleih. Sharp. 

_ Gna'xuit [granulum, of granum, Lat. a grain] a fall groin, 
Bovle uſes it. 
Gra'NULGUS, ah. [ef grexwe] full of litue grain: 


G RA 

neos Regt ſwith botaride] is a kind of grumous root, with 
mall knobs, each retembling a grain of wheat, as in white ſaxiftage. 

Grape [grape, Fr. a bunch or cluſter of grapes] the fruit of the 
vine growing in Cluſters, the fruit from which wine is expreiſed. 

GeaPl-n VACINTH, Or GAA low. Sce Mus. 

Gaz PEzTONE {of graze and orc] the tione or feud contain'd in 
the grape. 

Gra'piical [of tage-, of y;22w, Gr. to deſcribe} curiouſly de. 
ſcribed, or after the life, exact, weil Gclincated. Ahe letters Will 
grow more large and graphical. Bac x. 

Gar Purcalily, 44, [of grain] in a graphical manner, with 
good gefcription or delineation. Brown uſes :t. 

Gra PHICE, Lat. (yapun, Gr.] the art of painting, limning or 
rav ing. 

Grarro'pts [in anatomy] a proceſs of the ſcull bone, about the 
baits of the bran, ſhaped like a pen for a table-book. | 

 UhAPHY METER, a mathematical mftrament, being half a circle 
divided into 180 degrees, having a ruler, ſights, and à compats in the 
middle, to meaſure heights, Sc. 

Gra'exti Anchor (zrazin, Fr.] a ſmall anchor for a boat, fmall 
ſhip, or galley, being without a ſtock, and having four f50ks ; allo a 
grp pling- iron with which in fight one thip faſtens on another. 

Gaa'PNELS {in ups of war] iron inilruments to be throwa into an 

enemy's ſhip to take hold of her. 
_ To Grave, Herb next. {grabbelen, Teut. and Du. krappelen, 
Ger. ] 1. To contend or ſtrire earneſtly for, by ſeizing each other 
a> wreſtiers. To tug or grapple, and to clole. AM. 2. To cluſe 
in boxing. 3. To conteſt in cloſe fight. Tuo g Etna's on 
the ocean meet. Dryder. 

Io Oer {with horſemen] is when a horſe liſis up one or both 
hi: legs at once, and raiſes them with precipitation, as if he were 4 
curveting. 

To Gezrerr, werb af. 1. To faſten, to fix, to join indiffolubly - 
nw oblolete. Grazples you to the heart and love of us. Steger 
2. to ſcize, to graſp or lay taſt hold ot. 8 

Giea'PyLe, uhu. [from the verb]! 1. Conteſt hand to hand, ia 
which the combatants ſeize each other, the wreltle;s hold or gripe. 
Fiercer grapple join d. Ailter. 2. Cloſe bght. In the grapple | 


| boarded them. Shateftrare. 3. An iron inftrument, by which one up 
[in botany] ſuch pod: as bear ſmall ſeeds 


ſaſtens on another. His crooked grapes. Die. 

Bag” \PPLEMENT (of gn]; clole tight, hoſtile embrace. Spes d 
uſes it. | | 

Gori. Sce GRassnorrrs. 

CAsi1A, or Grazirtk [of gras, or as ſome will have it, of gras, 
Fr. fu] one who grazes, feeds and fatiens cattle for ſale. 

lo Guase, <vrb act. 1, To inclole in the hand, to take hold 
on with or in the hand, to gripe, or rather to ſeize with ſome degree 
of force, and by frizing ꝛ0 fold, | 

like him, who of ſome wvirtuzzs drug poſſeſt, | 

* Gza-P5 the fell viper coil'd within her neit. TapLe of Cents. 

Fool, that thought I could gra/9 water. Sidzexy. 2. Lo ſeize or catch 
at. 'Ihis grau g of the militia of the kingdom into their own bands. 
Clarendon, 

N To GraP, verb meat. 1. To endeavour ſtrenuduſiy to obtain a 
thing, to catch, to at. They will graſp at all. Swift. 2. To 
ſrugple, to ſtrire, Mk: nou def”. Bog 7 | | 

As one that gra/pt | : 
And tug'd for lite. Shaleſpeare. | 
3. To gripe, to encroach. Who graf and gra/ps till he can hold no 
more. Dryden. 

Gzrasy, /abft. [from the verb] 1. The gripe or ſeizure of the hand. 
One may ſec it held ſomething in its graſp. Hddijon. 2. Poſſeſſion, 
hold. The whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp. Shakeſpeare. 3 
Power of ſeizing, | | 55 

Within che powerful graſp PIES | 
Of ſavage hunger, or of ſavage heat. Milton. 

Gra'syer [of groſp] one that graſps, ſeizes, or catches at. 

GRA'SPLING, part. act. ni ly, covetous; alſo ainbiticus, - 

All G48 , All loſc. | 
3 Plurima qui aggreditur, nil apte perficit unquam. See All cover, 

Grass [xnzx, Sax. gras, Du. gral;, Ger. græs, Dan. gracae, Su.] 
herbage for cattle, an herb with long narrow leaves. | 

Gass Cocks [in huſbandry] ſmall heaps of mown graſs, lying the 
the firit day to dry. | 

Gass of Parnaſſus [parnaſſia, Lat.] it hath a roſe-ſhaped flower, 
out of the flower-cup ariſes an oval membranaceous fruit. LL. is plant 

ows wild in moſt meadows, particularly in the north. Ir is called 

arnaſſia from mount Parnaſſus, where it was ſuppoſed to grow ; and 
becauſe the cattle feed on it, it obtained the name of gratis, tho the 
plant has no reſemblance to the graſs kind. Miller. 

To Grass, werb neut. or ſubſt.] 1. To breed graſs, to be- 
come paſture. T»er. 2. To ſpread out on the gras. | 

Gza'ssHoePER [of znæ and hoppan, Sax. oralz-borpger, L. Ger. 
orzſhopper, Dan. graatþoppa, Su.] an inſe& that hops in the ſummer 
graſs. The cidada of the Latins, or cicala of the Italians, is often by 
the poets tranſlated graſhopper, but improperly. 

— graſſy ; or of znæ and nerye, Sax. ] the ſtate or 
quality of abounding in graſs. 

G«a'ssPLoT [of graſs and plot] a ſmall level covered with ſhort 
graſs. Grafſj lot; bordered with flowers. Aoriixer. 

G&a"ssPOLY, a ſpecies of willow wort. a 

Gaa'ssy [xpzpicx, Sax. ] full of or covered with grafs. Graf 
turf. Milton. | 

Grare [crates, Lat.] 1. The range of bars within which fires are 
made, a Part of chimney furniture, conveniency for a fire. An old- 
faſhion'd grate conſumes coals. SpeHater. 2. A fort of iron lattice 
work or partition made with bars placed near to one another or croſ- 
fing each other, ſuch as are in cluyſters or prifuus. Endeavouring to 
creep out at the grates. Addijon. | 

To GrarTE, verb ad. [gratter, Fr. grattare, It.] 1. To ſcrape or 
reduce into a coarſe powder by rubbing on a grater, to rub or wear 
any thing by the attrition of a rough body. By rolling up and down 
grate and fret the object metal. Newwtoy, 2. To elend. to = to 

rec. 


G R A 
get, to pan, by any thing harſh or vc cation. More gentle dictztes, 
which mould leſs grate and ditturb them. Dran. 3. To form 2 
found by collibon ot rough or hard bodies. On their hinges graze 
harſh thunder. Ata. 4. To iatiole or furniſh a place with grate- 
. 

i GRATE, vr gent. 1. To rub hard fo as to injare or offend, 
to tend as by opprethon or importunity ; with or Lo grate 
gen the truth. L"Eflrange. 2. Io make a harſh noiſe, as that Cf a 
renuh boy drawn over another. 

GuaTeE, fart. adj. [of to grate ; grate, Fr.] 1. Fretted or made 
ſmall by rubbing on a grater. 2. Vexcd, galled, freted. 3. Done 
with grate-work. 

G«a"tEFuL [of gratzs, Lat. and pull, Sax.) 1. Willing or prepenſe 
to reward, or make amends for ſervice done; or ready to acknowledge 
a favour recejv'd. 2. Agreeable, acceptable, pleaſant. Grarsful by 
cuſtom. Bacov. 

Gra'TErLLLY, adv. [of gratefa?) 1. In a grateful manner, with 
willingneſs to acknowledge and repay benefits. 2. In a pleatiag man- 
ner. Gratefuliy ſtrike the imagination. H atts. ; 

GRA'TEFULNE:S [of grateful] 1. Grateful diſpoſition or temper, 
duty to benefactors : new ob ſolete. Szaney. 2. Quality of being ac- 
ceptable, plcalantneſs. | 
_ Gaa'1tx [ gratzir, Fr. grat?:ggia, It.] an utenſil to grate any thing 


upon; alio a kind of couric file wich which ſoft bodies ate ruvbb'd to 


der . 


 Gearts [plur. of grate, which ſee ; crates, Lat } 1. Tron lattices. 


2. Iron bars in a frame on a fire heaith to make a fe in. 
Gra'ria Dei, Lat. [with botaniſts} the plant leſler centaury. 
Grartix Expetative, Lat. expectative benefices or favour:, bulk, 


by which the pope grants mandates for church livings before che, be- 
come void. | 


Graricura'rriox, the act of dividing a draught or deſign into 
ſquares, in order to reduce it. | 
Gr arieica'rioN, Fr. [gratificatione, It. gratificacion, Sp. of gra- 


 fificatio, Lat.] 1. The act of rewarding and making amends for fume 


fervice; a low word. 2. "The att of pleating. The preſent pratfica- 
tion of their palates. Soth. 3. Pleaſure, delight. Io renounce thoſe 
gratifications in which he has been long uſed to place his happincſs. 
Regers. 4. A reward, a recompence: a low word, 

Ga creta wan, n. /abft. one that performs the act of gratiſi ing. 
See To Grariry. | 

To Gxantity, ar af. [pratificr, Fr. gratificare, It. gratifcar, 
Sp. of gratiſcer, Lat.] 1. To recompenſe, to requite with one good 
turn for another; as, III gratify you for this trouble. 2. Jo induige, 
to pleaſe by compliance. Nor gratify whate'er the great deſire. n- 
dex. 3. To delight, to pleaſc. Gratified with ſauces rather than 
RS h, harſh, diſigreeable 

RATING, adj, [pratart, Fr.] rough, harſh, diſagreeable. 
N 3 2 [of 1 harſhly, difagreeably, offen- 
vely. 

Gra'Tixcs [of ſhips] wooden prate-work, which les on the upper 
deck, between the main and ſore- mails, to let in air and light to the 
parts underneath. | | 

Gra'Tious, Sc. See Gracrorvs. ENG 
_ Grano'so, It. [in muſic book>} an agreeable manner of play- 


ky. OY adv, Lat. freely, for nothing, without reward or recom- 


__ Gra'rITrve [gratitadine, It. gratitud, Sp. gratitudo, J. at.] 1. Du- 
EV benefactors, 2. 'Thankfulneis, grateful diſpoſition or carriage, de- 

to return benefits. Gratitude is properly a virtue diſpoung the mind 
to an inward ſenſe and an outward acknowledgment of a bencfit re- 
ceived, together with a readineſs to return the ſame or the like. St. 
It is a virtue in the receiver of a benefit, by which he demonſtrates, 
that the kindneſs was acceptable to him, and upon that ſcore enter- 


tains a hearty reſpect for the author ot it, ſecking all occaſions to re- 


quite him. | 

GraTv'iTovs [gratzit, Fr. gratuito, It. gratuitus, Lat.] t. Done 
voluntarily, without any regard to intereſt or recompence, freely ba- 
ſtou ed without claim or merit. The grataitews blethngs of heaven. 
L'Eftrarge. 2. Aſſeried without proof. To introduce this gratuitous 

mation of atoms. Ray. Be 

GraTvu1T9USLY, adv. [of gratuitons] 1. Without claim or merit. 
2. Without proof. Cheyre. 

GrarTv'1TousxEss, tree beſtowment, without expectation of re- 
ward or recompence. 


Grarv'iry [gratuite, Fr.] a free gift, a preſent, an acknowledg- 


ment. Diſmiſſed him with a {all gratuity. Broome. 

To Gra'TuLaTE, verb ad. [ gratulatus, of gratuler, Lat.] 1. To 
ſalute with congratulations or expreſſions of pleaſure on good ſucceſo, 
Sc. And congratulate his ſafe return to Rome. Shake/pexre. 2. To 
declare joy for. Who this thy ſcape from rumour gratul/ate. Ben 
Tohnfom. 

Grarvie'rion [gratulatio, Lat.] the act of rejoicing on the be- 
half of another; the act of wiſhing joy, expreſſion of joy. I thall 


turn my wiſhes into gratulations. South. 


Gra'TCLATORY, pertaining to gratulation, or wiſhing another joy 
of good ſucceſſes. | 

GRraTz, a city of Germany, and capital of the dutchy of Stiria, 
65 miles ſouth of Vienna. 

Graves, a final ſy!lable in the names of places, is from the Sax. 
IJ, a grove or cave. 

Grave [xpape, znæp. Sax. oref, Du. and L. Ger. grab, II. Ger. 
grafve, Dan. gruovs, Tcut.] a hole in the ground, dug for burying 2 
dead perſon. | | 

Ihe Hath one foot in the Grave. 

Lat. Pad i alterum huet in cymbd Charontis. (in Charon's boat.) 
Gr. Ter trige Seda u 7 Sfb t- Luc. Fr. /I a un jied dans la 
fee. It. Aver un f iat uc. Yhat is, he is at death's door, or 
near his end. i 
—_——— ſof grave and claths] the Cre; of the dead. 

—_ 5 

Gaavr-:Toxe [of grave and fr} the lone that is laid over the 
grave. & hate/pearr. 


ther 


GRA 


Ne Avr, af, [Fr It. end Sp. gravis, Lit. . That it of 1 16 
poted COUIRCNRANCE, l-rious, tober, ſedats, nz! lent, not Gays, NG t 
Hing. folemn. 2. [Spoken of ſound-) low 6 deep, not Bia Pp ot 
ſound, not acute. The acute accent r nuns the vere in bane Ce: 
ſyllables to a higher, . . more acute pitch of torn, and the rats Oo. 
8 it lower Hol ir. 3. Boing of weight. cred ble. 5 

tle uicd. Ihe graws/? of their own writers, G. 
not tau dry; as, a grow fait of low). 

f Le is more GA thin wile, 

| That is, he has only the appearance of u irn he | ai, Los foo. 

nically, Terms e can wade Cato, Juv. (A third Cato is Haden 14. 
he en. 

(uur. Itul {in muſic books] a very grave or Now motion, fort - 
what fatter than «d+giv, but lower than 4. 

Grave, or Grti ve (nepe, Sax. a governor, grove. orcve, Du 4 
viſcounc, pras', Ger. e189, Ieut. an carl] 2 German title, ipmtying 
a count, a gove:ncr, Cc : 

G RAVE {in grammar] an accent oppoſed to acute, thus |? j. 

Gravt [in geogr. phy] a ſtrong city of the Netherlands, in the 
province of Dutch Brabant, 8 miles tomth C Nine tet 

10 Gr a1 E. tr. ve. act. vraved, Fel. brave. gor. 877, 
[arapen, Sax. but a+ it is very little ue Qt acc „and then 
nut aly43s, tits veib night be reckunet amony the regulccs ; ha- 
Fan, Sax. raver. Fr. prob. of yeape, Cr. to write, (taeca, or in- 
oraven, Ger. oratuc, Dan. cats, Su. to diz] 1. To envrave, to 
carve Y hure or ivicription in any hard fubltance. With th. (calp- 
caro, C'aden. N Aen. 2. 10 Carve or form. The 5 Ader image., 
Helrexwo;. 3. To copy paintings upon wood or metal, in order ww be 
impreiied on paper. To give much ſbength to what the, 
Dr;n, 4. (From grave, ſubſt.] to nter, to entornl; ©... IC. 
Ditches ne you all. Sluke/jeare. 5- 10 cican, caulk, aud Heath 
a flap, Ainfwarth. 

10 Grave a SV. 15 to bring her to lie Cry a ground. and then 
to burn off all the dd flth that Rus to her Giles without bord, 

Gxavevo, Lat, in phy ſie] a heavincns or tutieſacts u bich accom 
pavics a leffencd tranipuntion of t: King cold. 

Con ,a'vaii Lereville, or rats, br. acre, Do. growl, Armer. 
gland, Lat.] 1. The larger ard tony port of fand, ſard cHatiſtng of 
very ſmall pebble-Hones. (Cre coniits of flints ©: all he wing 
ſizes and colours of the fereral torts of cables; fometines with 2 
tew pyrite, and other mineral bodies, conſutedly internixcd, and 
common fand. Hi . 2. [Urges r.] fandy matter cone 
ted in the bladder and kidneys of human dies. Abate, 

To Gra'rrit, web at. | from the futtt.) 3. To cit or Fav. 
with gravel, to lay walks with gravei. Bacon ule: it. 2. 1% fl. 
the fand. Witham the conquctor, when be tied in ti and; 
chanced, at his arrival, to be gg.. und one of hn!“ (f puke ih 
faſt in the ſand, that he feli. Commtn. 3. Io pul, perpte%, ut 
non-pius. , How ore we grace by their earning Ge. 1 
vilie. 4. [In ho. iczau,i to hu. t the wor with grace conmed by 
the ſhoe. 

Gra vis of grau-] not buicc, beg without a tomb 7 
grave. Shak/ſpearr. | 

Gra'verix, a port-town of the How Newiiilands, 12 miles 
ſouth of Dunkirk. | 

Gra'veLLixtss [of eravell.] fulneſ of gravel. 

Gra 'VELLISG {with farnc::} a envy incident to travelling 
horſes, occaſioned by little grit Runes g tt in between the bebt 
and the ſhoe. | 

Gra'veLLY, adj. of gravr/ Forowrleyy, Ir] ſail of gravel, con 
ſiſting of gravel. Grave. ty line. eg. 

GrAVELY, ady. [ gray 1. Serhſly, ſul; Ty, ſedatelv. fo- 
lemnly, nut hehtiv, without zrth. 2. W. iiout paudings:, Anholt 

w. 8 

GxavE ME xT, adv. Fr. Cin muſic boch | 250 ow movement, 
che ſame as grave. 

GAA“ vEx, part. pafſ. of to crave. See To Gave, 

Gaa'vexess [of grave] a jeveir, ccipoled, quict countenance, 
ſoberneſs, and ſolemnity of behaviour, ivrtouinets, Numbers make 
long diſputes, and gravene/s dull. Deut am. 

1 or Graveo LESCY: | gravoolcntia, Lat.] a ſtink- 
ing, rank ſmell. | 

Gaavro'LexT [graverlens, Lat.] ſracling rank, ſtink ing. | 

Gzra'ver ſanxpen, of xnapan, Six, to cur. gravenr, Fr.] t. 
An engraver, one who carves upon hard fublinces, as wood or me- 
tal to be printed on paper. Dr;acr. 2. The ſtyle or tobi uſed in grav- 
ing. The known ways of ſoftening gravers. Bale. | 

Graves [with ſurgeons] an inttrumeut for taking the ſcales of 
from teeth, Sc. g 

Gra'vesz%D, a port town of Kent, on the ſouthern ſhore of the 
river Thames, 20 miles calt ot London. | 

Gra'vip [grawidus, Lat.] big with child. ; | 

Graviviry [graviditas, Lat.] tate of being big with cid, preg- 
nancy. Arbut bust. 5 EE £ 

Gravixa, a City, a biſtop's fee of Naples, 27 miles ſouth-weſt of 

Gra'vixc, aH. [of grave] carved wort. To grave any manner 
of graving. 2 Chronicies, Leagues can never blot out thote forms: 
grain. or characters. K. Charles. a l 
" Gra'viras Acceleratrix, Lat. [in mechanic: ] the ſame as vis cen- 
tripeta, or that quality by which all heavy bodies tend towards the 
centre of the earth, accelerating their motion as they come neaer rt“ 
its lurface. 

To Gx e , verb nent. [grad, I. at] to weigh or prefs Cory ne 
wards, to tend to the centre of attrac. ion. 

Gaa'virarisc, part. af. {of gragilate! weighing or pre n 
downward. | 

Gravira'rio0x [with philoſophers} is the cxercite of gravity, 
or a preſſure that a body, by the toice of itz gravity, exon, on any- 

body under it. ; 

Gra'viry [gravites, Lat. gravis, Fr. cra7itd, It. groTedia, Sp 
1. Is that force by which bodies are car;.d or ira 4 wardsthe cor. 

tre of the earth, or the natural rendency dt one b i c. 1d: an rhe: , 
alſo the mutual tendency of gack boy. c28 cob porno bo bod, 
WWar.: 
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towards all others. 2. Atrociouſneſs, weight of guilt. To puniſh 
the injury committed according to the grawsty of the fact. Hooker. 

Ga av uin mechanics] the conatus or tendency of bodies to- 
wards the centre of the earth. | 7 

Flute Gravis (with philoſophers] is the whole weight, by 
which an- be terds towards the earth. ; . 

Accelerate Gn onriy, is the ferce of Eur conſidered as growing 
greater, the nearer it into the attracting ody. OW. 

Relative Gr awry, is the exceſs of the gravity in any body, above 
the ſpeciſic gravity of a Ruid it is in. ; Pe 

Gu«aviry {in hydioflaties] the laws of bodies gravitating in 
Aus. 1 

Site Gnavity, or Apparent Gravity, is the exceſs 2 og 
in ny body, above that of an equal quantity and bulk of er. 

Gzaviry [in muſic] an affection of ſound, whereby it becomes 
derominated grave, low, or flat. g 

Ge vity, ſeriouſneſs, a compoſed ſedate countenance. Serioul- 
ne, patience, and gravity of hearing. Bacon. 

Ge a'vy, the juice of meat, not much dried by the fire. 

Gravy [anag, W or xre1, Sax. grawu, Du. grau, Ger. gtat, 
Dan. grea, Su. gris, Fr. grigis. It.] 1. A mixed colour, partly of 
black and white. 2. White or hoary with old age. Gray . 

alten. 3. Dark, like the opening or cloſe of day. The gray-ged 
morn. Shakeſpeare. | | 
GSA. . a badger. Ainſworth. 2 | 

Gra'rrrard {of gray and beard) an old man in contempt. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Grav-Hound, or Gar x- Henn [of rig hunde. zrag hunde, 
Sax. or gras, Dan. and huzbe, Sax.] an hunting-dog. See GrEY- 
Hound. | 

Gray of the Mrrning, the break of day. : : 

Geavy'r1xG, a fiſh; the umber. The grayling lives in ſuch ri- 
vers as the trout does, and is uſually taken with the fame baits, and 
after the ſame manner; he is of a ſine - his fleſh white, and his 
teeth, thoſe little ones that he haz, are in his throat. He is not fo 
general a fiſh as the traut, nn ſo to eat. Malen. : 7; 

Grav'ress [of cm | aſhcolourednels, the quality of being gray. 

To Gr aze, 3b rev! [eiraſer, to cruſh, or rather of razer, Fr. 
in the ſawe ſenſ-] 1. Io glance, paſs lightly on the ground, as a 
bullet does. Like to the bulicts grating. 1 2. Io move 
on devouring. I he fire perpetually grazed. v. 

To G, erb rent. zhapian, of gray, Sax. ] 1. To fecd on 
grass, to eat graſs. To ſee my ewes graze. Shakeſpeare. 2. To ſup- 
ply graſs. It will never graze to purpoſe. Bacon. | 

= Wag 4 1. To tend grazing cattle, to ſet cattle to 
feed on graſs, to keep cattle at graſs. To graze his cows. Swift. 
2. To ferd upon. 'I'he lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant 
mead. Poe. N | 

WS [either of graze, ʒray. Sax. or graifſer, or engraiſſer, 
Fr. to faiten} one who fattens cattle for ſale. 


Gaze, part. act. [of to graze] 1. Feeding on graſs. 2. 


Glanceing, paliing lightly over a thing. 
Greast [graife, 
fat of beaſts. 
Gt +5: {with farriers] a ſwelling and gourdineſs of legs, which 
generally happens to a horle after his journey. 
To Gar asz, verb at. [graiffer, Fr.] todawb or ſmear with greaſe, 
to bribe, to corrupt with preſents. The greas'd advocate that grinds 


the poor. Dryden. 
24s wo To Gr — — — fick. | 
Fr. Deforcer le paignet. Jo fee or bribe a perſon. : 

Gre ast * diſtemper in a horſe, when his fat is melted by 
orer- hard riding or labour. 

Gak'asDο, fart. poff. ale, Fr.] dau bed with greaſe. 

Gars siLx, in a greaſy manner. 5 

Gre a"c1xe:s {of greaſe] greaſy condition, oilineſs, fatneſs. Boyle. 

Gre'asy {corvnert de grafſe, Fr.] 1. Dawbed with greaſe. The 
greaſy rogues. Otarar. 2. Fat, oily. Greaſy reliques. Shakeſpeare 
3. Fat of body, bulky ; in reproach. This greaſy knight. Shaleſpere. 

Gx kA, adj. [rpear, Sax. groot, Nu. groet, O. and L. Ger. groſ3, 
H. Ger. ] 1. Large, big, huge, as to bulk or number. A great mul- 
titude. Sr. Matthere. 2. Having any quality in a high degree. 
There were they in great fear. P/a/ms. 3. Conſiderable in extent or 
duration. A great while to come. 2 Samuel. 4. Im t, weighty. 
A great wack: Tilktfon. 5 Chief, principal. he great ſeal. 

Sl alſteare. G. Mighty, noble, of high rank, of large power. 
None could be unhappy but the great. Rowe. 7. IIluſtrious, emi- 
nent. O Lord thou art great. Jeremiah. $8. Grand of aſpect, of 
exalted! mein. She walks ſerenely great. Dryden. 9. Noble, mag- 
nanimous. Great mindedneſs. S£:4acy. 10. Swelling, proud. Great 
looks. Krelles. 11. Familiar, much acquainted; a low word. Thoſe 
that are great with them. Pacer. 12. Teeming, pregnant. Cattle 
dat with young. Mar. 13. It is added in every ſtep of aſcending 
or deſcending conſanguinity ; as, my great er is the father 
of my grandfather, er grandmother ; great grand-daughter is the 
daughter of my grandſon, or grand -· daughter. 14. Diffcule, hard, 
ievous; a proverbial expreſſion. It is no great matter. Taylor. 

GrearT, 2. {from the adj. ] the whole, the groſs, the whole in 
a lump. No ſhips fi uld be builded by the great. Raleigh 

GEe'ATBELLIED ſof great and bell) pregnant, teeming. A great- 
tellied woman. Wiltns. 

__ GrEar Circles of th» Globe or Sphere [with aſtronomers] are thoſe, 

whoſe planes paſũing through the centre of the ſphere, divide it into 
two equal parts or hemiſpheres, of which there are fix drawn on the 
—— iz, the meridian, horizon, equator, ecliptic, and the two 
coloures. 

Ge «ar Circuler-/ailirg [with navigators] is the manner of conduc- 
ting a ſkip in, or rather pretty near the arch of a great circle, that 
paſſes through the zenith of the two places, from whence and to 
which the is bound. : don * | 

To Gar aAr ERK, vert a. [f ar] to make great, to amplify, 
to enlarge, to augment. to 1 — 42 in Italy. Raleigh. 
ForxDyCe's dialogues on Education. 

Gre'aTHEARTED {of great and hart] high-ſpirited, undejected. 


"The earl as greectearted as ut. Clarend's.. 


r. groſs, It. graca, Port.] the ſoft part of the | 


an injury 
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Gnz'aTLY, adv. [of great] 1. In a degree. Thy ſorrow I 
— 2, — Milton. 2. Noble, ill bu By an high 
atly didſt expire. Dryden. 3. Magnanimoully, ON 
rouſly, nds. . 8 
— — id ſons of war, 
That greatiy turn their upon the foe. 

4. Hugely, 1 very much. N 
_ Gre arxkss Lzyrearnerpe, Sax. ] 1. s of number or quan- 
tity. 2. Comparative quantity. We judge of the greatne/s of thele 
ſort of quantities. Lecke. 3. High degree of any quality. The grea:- 
ne/s of the reward. Rogers. 4. = , dignity, influence, em- 
pire. Greatneſs at ſea. Swift. 5. Mightineſs, nobleneſs ; ſometime: 
a title of dignity. 22 greatneſs not to give the law. Dryden. 

6 te 


Adil ſon. 


6. Swelling pride It is not of pride or greatneſs that 
he cometh not. Bacen. 7. Merit, nobleneſs of mind, magnanimity. 
_ Greatne/s of mind and nobleneſs. Milton. 8. Grandeur, ſtate. Great- 


_ with T 1 dwells in ſuch a draught. Pepe. 
REAVE, a. » Sax.) a grove. $ g 
GrEaves pag ny — — — 2 the legs, a kind 
Cn, without a ſingular. He had greaves of braſs upon his leg: 
2 . | 

Gre'cian, a native of Greek; alſo one learned in the Greek 


Grecian Empire. The Medo-Perfian or Perfian empire (as has 
been already ſhewn) raiſed itſelf on the ruins of z 3 whoſe 
metropolis was taken by Cxaus, in the year before Chriſt 538. And 
in the year before Chriſt 333, was that deciſive battle of L toug it, 
in which Alexander the ar, at the head of all confederate 
Greece (the Lacedemonians only ) overcame Darius Coder.ann: 
the laſt of the Perfian kings; and laid the foundation of a new em. 


| Pire, which extended from Macedonia and Epirus, as far as India. 


This kingdom, as Sir /ſaac Newton obſerves, remained entire, du- 
ring the reign of Alexander the Great, and his brother Aridæut and 
two young ſons; and then it broke into ſeveral independent ſlate 
Antigonus, who firſt of all Alexander's officers aſſumed the title of 
K1xG, reigned over Syria and Lefſer Afia. After his example, S- 
leucus, Caſſander, Lyfimachus, and Ptolemy, took upon themſelves the 


ſame title and di . Seleucus over the nations which were 
beyond the Exphrates , but atter fix years he conquered Arrigorns, and 
thereby became of one of the Four Honxs, or Kingdom, 


which, in the prophetic viſion of Duniel, ar::{c out of the be. goat, af- 
ter the FIRST Horn [7. e. the whole entire kingdum urder 4exaniter 
and his houſe] was broken up. Cafanrder reigned over Mace dur, 
Greece, and Epirus ; Lyfimachus over Thrace ; and Preis over E Opt. 
But theſe kingdoms, through a ſerics of wars, and change: in proceſs 
of time, became reduced into evo notable ones, — called 
by the ſame prophet, the kings of the South and the North: For 
Ptolemy now reigned over Egypt, Lybia, Athiogia, Arabia, Phanicia, 
Calahria, and Cyprus ; and Seleucus having united „rer of the four 
kingdoms, had a dominion ſcarce inferior to that of the Per/iar em- 
pire, conquered by Alexander the Great. But how great and formi- 
dable ſoever theſe powers were, they were obliged at length to 
1 the force of the Roman arms; which (after the conqueſt 
of Maceden, in the year before Chriſt 168) rent from them ar leaſt all 


the territories on this ſide the Eupbrates; and at length extended their 


— far ſouthward, as to take in Egypt: NIWrox's Obſervat. 

on Daniel, &c. p. 116, 17s 172, 173, 189; compared with Peta. 
13 Temp. p. 157» _ 

KE CISM %, Fr. eci/mus, Lat. ] the idiom or propricty 

of the Greek _— Par os * 

Gree [grs, Fr. probably from gratia, Lat.] 1. Good will, favcur, 


goo! To br mo grins off bis ſervice ſeen, | 
Whic accepts with thanks and ly gree. Spenſcr. 
2. Contentment, fatisfaftion. — | lp * 
_ Gaee ſin heraldry or ſtep. 
Gaee [in law] will, allowance, liking. 
To —_—— to Parties [in law] is to give them ſatis faction for 
Greecr, ſubſt. {corrupted from degrees] a flight of fteps. The 
lord archbiſhop, upon the greece of the quire, made a — oration 


Bacon. 


Gaeece [in phy] the pow Rumelia, and the ancient 
Hellas, reaches 222 Adriatic Sea, to the Archipelago. g 
Gre'teDILY, adv. [of greedy] eagerly, ravenoully, with keen ap- 


petite or : | 
Gre'epixess [ uæbicgneyye, Sax.] a greedy, covetous, eag 
appetite or defire after any thing, voracity, ravenouſneſs. Welt m 
greedine/s, Shakeſpeare. 

Gae'evy [xrebrg, Sax. gra8dig, Dan. gretir, Du.] 1. Ravenous, 
hungry, 1 after, defiring more than enough. 2. Eager. 
vehemently defirous of any thing; now commonly taken in an ill 
ſenſe. Greedy of gain. Proverbs. 

Gakkx, of or pertaining to Greece; alſo the Greek lan 


GREEN, adj. [xznene, Sax. grun, Ger. groen, Du.] 1. 3 
young, becauſe fruits are before they are ripe. 2. Half raw, 


not roaſted. We ſay the meat is green when it is half roaſted. / art, 
& new. As a green wound. Bacen. + _ a colour 
„by mixing blue and — 3 havi colour of pgrat:, 
— = — This » — is ſaid to * — favourable 
to t. general ants is green. Bacen. 5 Pale, 
Whence we call the 1 diſeaſe the green da. the 
wor, 6. Nen dy undecayed, 
trees in ſpring. 7. Not dry, moiſt, juicy, 
The wood was . Hooker. FP 
adj.) 1. green colour, which is of 
gether i proportion, make a green. I att. 
ms 4 ge Theſe greens before your town. Shate/peare. 3. Leaves, 
, wreaths, The fragrant greens I ſeek, my brows to bird. 


To Gakxx, verb a2. from the ſubſt.] to make grecn. A low 
word. Thowfon. | 
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Gaee'x-nroOOM ae wia, Lat.] a plant which hath a papi- 
honaccous ſlower, fuccceded by compreſſed pods, that contain many 
1 ſeeds. This ſhrub grows wild upon barren dry he.ths. 

Her. 

Gneex Chaſer, a kind of beetle. 

Gaeex-Clorb, a board or court of juſtice held in the compting- 
houſe of the king's houſhold, for the taking cognizance of all matters 
of government and juſtice within the king's court-royal, and for cor- 
recting all the ſervants that ſhall offend, "The g-een-doth law. Pacon. 

Gate 'xEYED [of green and eye] having cycs of a green colour. 
Trrency'd jealouly. 2 prare. 

Greex-Finch, a bird. 1Mriimer. 

Gaz vrisu, a kind of fi. Ainſworts. 

Gnzenca'cs, a ſpecies of plum. 

, Gaeex-H:c, is one not yet curried ; but as it is juſt taken off from 
the carcaſles of Deals. | 

Greex-tr:/c, a conforvatory for tender plants. Like ſo many na- 
tural green-how/re, Gu 1. 5 

Gazex-[Zue [in forett lau] every thing that grows green within 
the foreſt. 

Gar: x51, a. [of green] inclinable to, or of a faint green, 
fomew hat TEEN, a 

Garixisuxkss {of gen gnene frre, Sax ] a faint greenneſ-. 

Gatzxlanp, 2 cold, miterable country, lying near che vorth- 
wrt but remarkable zor the whale-aſticry, carried on with erect 

els oa it; coatls, 5 

Gets. 4d. (of n 1. Mich a green, or greeniſh colour. 
2. Freſhly, newly. z. Not ri ly. 4. Wanly, palely, umily. 
cannot local: een r. Stef u. | 

Mountain Gut ih, a fort of greenifh powder, found in little grain, 
like fand, in ſome mountains in Hungary, Cc. 

Care'xxtes [ut gie 1. Green colour, or quality. 2. Unripe- 
neſs. t maturity. The errors in his nature were excuſed by the 
green, ot nis youth, S. 2. Freſhnels, vigour. I he pictuic of 
a man in the 520. and vive of his youth. Sent. 4. Newnels, 
not ſtalenri. | | | 
Garti, whatever grows in a kitchen garden, excepting roots and 
ulſe. | 
N Garzust'ckRxés [of green and , tue] the chloroſis. 

Gre 4 Silver [in Writtle in Eſtex] the duty of an half - penny paid 
year ly to the lor! of the manor. | 
__ Gar#"rowanr, or Grzt'xsworn [of green and ſword; of the 
ſewe origin with V arth] the turf on which graſs graut. The 
g. erſu ard. Drydin. A thin greenſarard. Sar. 

rt Vox l ſtatute law} a term uſed for the eſtreats, iflues, and 
fee F.xcheguer, delivered to the ſheriFs under the ſcal of that 
chunt. gde in green wax, to be levied inthe county. 

Gere of green and weed} dyers weed. 

Gen, a mvrket town of Kent, fix mile from London. It 
is f1mo.s {or ac hotpital for ſeamen, and a royal obſervatory. 

Gueitxwane [of green and wood] a wood conſidered, as it ap- 
Pars in the ſprirg or ſun. mer; it is ſomctimes uſed as one word. 
Greene: , ad. Dryden. 

To Gerr, werb ac. I guexan, Sax. arcoten, Du. oroten, O. and 
I. Ger. uta, J. Ger. gratzr, Lat.] 1. To falute one in kindneſs 
or reipect to with to or for a perſon ſome felicity or other. The 
ma: or of Lond. comes to greet you. Shear. 2. To congra- 
talate. To gre't his victory. Sperſer. 3. To addreſs at meeting. 

| | would gladly go ED, 


To cet may Pallas. 


Dry. 


4. To addreſs in whatever manner in general. Mark my gre-tizgs 


well. Sage. 5. To pay compliments at a dittance. Ibis din 
mond be gerte „our wife withal. Shakeſpeare. 6. To meet as theſe 
do who co 19 piy congratulations ; not much in uſe. We will gree? 
the time. Se ,t. Our eyes unhappy never greeted more. Popr. 

To Ger, erh gent. to meet and faluie. I here greet in ſi 
lznce. \ bake! dre. 

G rx {from greet] one that greets or ſalutes. 

Gz:t 3156, 157, (of grec] the act of ſaluting; ſalutation at meet - 
ing. or campliments at 2 distance. Shakeſpeare. 

Gakkzg. a. ſacherwiſe written greece, griexe, griſe, or grice] 2 

Aizbt ot dps, a lep. Shakejpeare. 

Gare alis, Lat.] pertaining to a flock. 
_ Grena'rious (grgarius, Lat.] going in ſiocks, kerds, or compa- 
nies. like ſlieep or partridges. Rax. 


GregGarrouts Birds, ſuch as do not live ſolitary, but aſſociate in 


flights or cove;s, a gre:t many together in company. | 

_ GarG yriaxCalenidir, is one which ſhews the new and full moon, 
vita the time of Eaſter, and the moveable feails that depend upon it. 
hy means of epacis diſpoſed through the leveral months of the Grego- 
Ti:n year, and i: different from the Julian calendar, in both the form 
cf. the yeor, ond that it uſes epacts inſtead of gollen nuinbers. 

Ga: conn Egecha, is the epocha or time whence the Gregorian 

glendar or computation took place. | 

G::c0o81aN 7rar, a new account of time, the new account or 
yew Ile, efabliſfhed upon the reformation of the calendar, by font 
Gregory XIII, . D. 1582, according to which the year cor ffs of 
39; days, 5 bours, 49 minutes, and 12 ſeconds; here, accord- 
ing tothe od file, or Julian account by Julius Czar, the y: wr did 
conſiſt of 365 d2vs, 6 hours, whereby 11 days being taken out of the 
month of October, the days of their months 88 11 Cays be- 
fore the computation in the Julian account. hich new ſty le or ac- 
count is uled now in England, fince the year 1752, when the old tile 
Vas altered bv act of parliament, which example hath been follox ed 
by Sweden and Denmark : and it is now become the common way 
of reckoning in moit parts of Europe. 

Grtxa'ps [in cookery] veal collops larded, pidgeons, and a ra- 

buked in a ſtew- pan, being covered underucath and cn the top 
with thin ſlices of bacon. | | ; 

Gaexa'De, ſuf. [from ponum granature, I. at.] a little hollow globe 
or ball of iron, or other metal, commonly tuo inches and a hadf in 
diameter, which being filled with fine weer, 1+ tet on tire by means 
of a ſmall fuſee faſtened to the touch-hole. A+ n as it is kindled, 
the caſe flies into many jhatters. They ſerve to fac Clu'y oi nate 


GRI 


row paſſages, and are aften thrown with the hand among the ſoldiei 
to diforder their ranks. See Graxave. 

Gaexavi'ts, Fr. a tall foot foldier, that wears a cip, of whom 
there is one company in every regiment ; ſuch men being employed to 
throw granades. 

Grtxa'po, H. the fame with grenade. To quench a flaming 
grenado. Matt. 

Grexo'PLE, a city of France, 
eaſt of Lyons. 

GrEve [yer ea, or ʒreepa. Sax.] a denomination of power and 
authority, ſignify ing a much as count. See Grave, 

Gar (in mines] the earthy part of whit is dug 
oar in 1. 

Grew, fret. of ti grow. See To G*row. 

Gakv, adj. {gris, Fr.] more properiy written gn, Sec Cray. 

Grty-iour [riß hund, Sax. which Miatlew will have of +4 
cus, 9. greek-hdung, ſuch dogs having been brit uſed in hunting - bur 
others of grep, a badger, a hound. 4. a dog that hauts the bad +01} 2 
ſilt, lender hunting, dog chot hate, in light. . 


capital of Dauphiny, 45 miles ſouth- 


up, having no 


: GRe, /ubft. 1. A young wild boar. Vole pig Genua 
Lwelve white greece. Gan Doug, 2. X Ce or defirecs; 8 
liep. No, ny 2 greece. Sh teu tf. 

0 Cum, vert itue. Leu I: ] w cut, o mate way ty cut- 
ting [A wo:d cliegant but not in wie. ̊fπ bet nh Lo ech tle 


mwunal tech did gin. Sperber. 
"Thc grid, in id with diſontinnlin wonnt 
Vals d through him. ten. 

Hees (e, a changeable colour, 
The Ul. 6e eridedlm. Dr;a. wm 

GAA prob. of grate and iran, 7 d. a prot ll inn, f 
I au- l. a grate, and ior. Fobrfer) 1. A kit 
giare for broling meat upun the fre 

Grice [from t grieve, griff. el. prov. rom the Kani. © 
ſor} vn. Sorrow of heart, trouble of mind jor for thee pot 
Grievance, harm gie. Fr. grave, L. t. heavy) Le taff ie e 1 
tete ot all theſe g %. SH are. 3 'in, ditraſe. 

QktitvANCE { of vit, Fr. Gi gravis, Lat. 1. An injury, l . 
any thing that caulcs grief. Lcd of zich cute, as are the (g 
ot human conduct. S, //, 2. te of uneatiacts ; Ob 

To Gritve, terb ac. Rab. of omen, O. Fr. to antiive, anc 
ver, Flem. row, of grow, Lat | tu alli, te, hurt, ICL ime: in an! 
unperionil tori. It grieved hin it his Peart (. 

To Gerr vs, av! nat, to be honor tl, to be in pain for ſome- 
thing pſt, to mourn, as for the death of friends ; with af or / r. 

Gavin, ap. [of grebe in ron. Shakefpoare utes it. 

Grii'vouy {ol orzey or grower, O. Fr.] 1. Cankig gr: or locrow, - 
A orcat, but 5-4c4a5 truth. Watts, 2. Alilidtive, printul, Luden- 
ſome, hard to bear. Atticuon is naturally grievens. Ila Att. 3 
Lx pricing a great degret of uneaſinc le. Grievons complaints, Cla- 
rerun. 4. Atroctous, heavy, odious. A grievons fault. 5. Some- 
times uſed adaverbiaily in los language. He's grievrus fick, Shake- 
Jeare. 

GRIE'Vou5LY, az. [of grievins] 1. In a grievous manner, pain- 
fully, with pain. 5 

large lukewarm food, 
Red as the roſe, thence guſhed griew- ff, Sgenſer. 
2. With aricortent, wien ul wl. Grizews: the matter was talker. 
Rolle. 3. Calamitouſty, miſerably. e vexed. Hooker, 4 
Vexatioufly, its a great degree Gt uncalineſs. Grievenfſy annoyed with 
miret ant tt. Kay. | | 

Gant vor: ns fof 2ricyrur] forrow, pain, calamity, heavine:., 
burdeniomen+ets, athereuncls. // au. | 

Garri, or Griferun [g, Fr. priſoxe, It. grifo, Sp. gtyp, 
Su. Du. and I. Ger. prot, 11. Ger. this thou rather be writter 
eryfon or un, grips, Lat. you, Gr. but i, generally writer 
griffm, fubnjun.) a fabulous creaiure, lt an cane and half a lion, 
a5 being vearrated between theſe to anima, having the head 21:4 
paws of the lion, aud the wins of the cagle : to expret- iength and 
twiſcneſ; joined ron her, extragremary vu ts preterve things 
with which they are intrufted. hey really exiſt no wire but ta 
painting cr ſculpture, the the pots teign that Apollo ba ins chariot 
drawn by them; the heathen naturalittl perſuaded the 17norant, that 
theſe creatures puarded the gold mines with incredible watchlulucts 
and reſolution, that now might come at them. | ER 

G1 ſprob. of chetca, Sax, the tink of a river, under which 
they chiefly lie, kricke, 3 var. a little duck. en] . It fees 
originally to have hynlic.Q wy thong boiow the natural fi 2. Lhe 
ſmalleſt fort of ec. 5. A ny Geature [tuppoled from Creed, £1 - 
culus F ſii vus, Lat.] Newry 05 i. r . 

Grill, a fort of ie nib. 

To G«iLL, derb nent. [e, Fr. 2 grate] +» broil on a grid- 
iron. | 

To Ge. Oiftcrs, the ame as ſcollopiag them. to root oifters in 
the deep fell On thc fire with butter and grunde Gt bread. 

GR“, Ir. a dim of brotied moat; any thing biofked on 2 
oradiron, : ; | 2 

Jo Gr1'LLY, verb c2. firom grill] thi; word ſignifies, as 't ſeems, 
to-harrals, to hurt; as we now lay, to rvatt a man, fur ty tice hum, 
We're grid all at I en. ple- Bar. Hadtbras, | 

Galu, adj. Fxram, ap mma, Sax. Enamich, Du.) 1 Fierce of 
countenance, frghttul, hideous. Io fee the lion look fo rim. 5; .- 
fer. 2 Ugly, ill looking. Grim viſag d war. ate 

Gatua cr, Fr. {of im, Sax. or Eng. ard 25. Lat. prob. cf 
grimmio, Ger. £rmn, Su. j 1. A dittortion of the vifage or cownen?: 
cither by way of contempt, or tom affectauon or ll ab. c. 
gramace, *pretatr. 2. Air of atteQation, 

Vice in a vizard to avoid grimace, | 
Allow: all freedom but to fee the face. Cr: 

Ceraa tix, ful ft. [ pris, ic. grey au »2ait;;:;, or lite ml:. 4 
grey ite woman. 2. 4 hc name offen old cat „F 

To Laut, verdad. | becumen, Du.] to bein 45 
ta ſuliy decply. My face IM grime with nit. e. 

Gems, At. { grim, Eng. or guime, Du.] tw, d, dovbed u 
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Lear (23 namcnt 
To nt, wer went. feriman, Six. gucenen, L. Ger. erinden, err. 
nen. Du. Untoubtetly of the tame origin ich 2. orina, 45% we now 


fa, two nn the teech, grizcer, Fr. Joknimn] 1. 19 thew the teeth, 
triet the teeth togetner and withü raw the lips, to 1iuyh contemptu- 


1 


„ul,. Cthers casing and only thewing tneir teeth. Stiiling feet. 
2. 16 fix the teeth, as in anguim. I like not tuch grizzing however. 


Grin /dP from the verb] the act of cloſing the teeth and ſhew- 


1 = then.. le enn (T4 ter endy teeth at 4 4 Fill, ET 71 un. 2. [xryn, 
7 yene, Sax.] a trap or ſnare. Like a birde th: valteth to his S9. 


Chaucer. "The grin mall take him by the heel. 


To Gr14D, wr. wah ad. fret. I ground, %. pas. ground, [ze - 
runden, of xpindan, Sax] 1. To brenk tua win a mill, to re- 
duce any thing to powder by attrition. Do we rind inanimate corn 
Into living and rational meal? Peniler. 2. Vo nerper of ſmooth by 
rubbing upon ſomething herd; a+, to 0 an as 2 knife, Sc. 3. 
Jo rub one thing againſt another. one none agunit an- 
ether. Hatun. 4. lo hairals, to Pre. 10% tne Neapolitans, 

Ad tifm. 
Tor Geixv, vel nent. 1. 

a mil. 

To gin! 

Amen the fes rnd 


Wo” ee of R 
(CG, 5M, a7 Og 


To reform the act of grinding, to move 


. 0 5. A. 4 . ; 
2. To be moved, as in tue act of grading. Aly grinding jaws. 
R: ce. | 
p To 6 With every wind. 
Lat. Serwiire ene. Ger. tith in ies ſchichen. To accommodate 
one's ſelf to every occurrence oft lite; or to held with every de or 
party, to be a turn-con or time terver. . | | 
Capie ſanmdene, Sa.] 1. One who grinds, one that works 
in a mill. 2. Ihe iutrument of grinding. 3. |xpind corhap, San.] 
the great teeth of an animal, that grind and break the meat in chew- 
ing, the back teeth, the double teeth. 4. Ihe teeth, in irony or 
contempt. Whetted grindrs try'd. Dryden. : EH ; 
Call, jort. act. [of rind] 1. Sharpening by grinding on a 
grindfione. 2 breaking ſmall with a mill. b 
Grrxv-srovs, or Gerxbt.z-5rovNe [of grind and fone, grind- 
pan, Sax. } a round Rone fer grinding or ſharpening iron tool: I he 
griudiſione to frarpen the ebulters. Hammund. = 
GrixGol tt [mm heraldry] as a croſs gringelte, 154 croſs made in the 
ſame manner a5 the crols anchrte Or anf hered, with this dittetence, that 
thoſe that auh repreſent the floohs of the anchors at the end, are 
the heads of tue aht, which turn both ways as the looks do. 
Gur +57 {of grin] he that grins. Addon. 
Gurl'x5 ini, 140, [of grin} vn a grinning laugh. 
Gr 16-7457, a borough Win of Sullex, 29 miles from Lon- 
don. It tends two members to parliament 


Gerr, or Geer [xpup, Sax. ] a {mail ditch cut acroſs a meadow or 


ploughed land. in order to drain it. 

Gr:re {| 7,,?P®, dax. Greep, Du. O. and I.. Ger. ericff, H. Ger. 
darre, O £7. garwan, Tent.] 1. A ſqueeze, preilure. | 
5 I $:am'd the breatt, 

nue the harden d breaſt reſiſts the gripe. Dryden. 
Grup. hold. ſeizme of the hand or paw. They put a barren 
Kepire in my gripe. Shakrſpeare. 3. Oppreiton, cruſhing power. 
Out of the g1i;es of cruel men. Shake peare. 4. Affliction, pinching 
cite, Chilling griz- of torrow. Miitan. 5. A covetous, tena- 
cious, opprethve ulercr. | 

Grive (of a ſhip] i the compaſ; or ſharpneſs of her ſtern under wa- 
ter. eſpecially towards the bottom of the ſtern. 

16 Grier, verb act. [grapan, Goth. xupan, Sax. gribe, Dan. 
ctyra. Su. gtypen, Du. O. and L. Ger. greiifen, H. Ger. ghiriftten, 
erf.) 1. 10 hold falt in the filt, to graſp, to preſs with the fingers. 
Crijing held. Dryden. 2. [grifer, Fr.] Jo ſeize or lay fait hold of, 
t catch cagerly. l he gie prey. Spenſer. 3 To cloſe, to clutch. 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes his hand the taſter. Pepe. 4. To 
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fquceze hard with the hand, to pinch, to preſs. Grip'd her flanks. 


Dry. 

To Grive, ge neat. to give the cholic, to tu inge or wring the 
gut. Ihe grp of an hungry belly. Locke, 

To Cen | with iailors] a flip is faid fo to do, when ſhe keeps a 
good wind. | ; 

Ge'iytx [of gie] an oppreſſor, uſcrer, or extortioner. Bur- 
ton ules it. 5 

The Genres, in the plur. [of zyipe, Sax. ] a wringing or tu iſt- 
ing of the bowels, Lelly-ach, cholic; in low language. 

GR PECK {with ſurgeons] a flick uſed in cutting off an arm. 


GrtrtixGLy, Adv. [of grijing] with pain in the guts. Bacon 


uſes it. 

Gz1'eLt, ſal. a greedy ſnatcher, or griping mifer. Spenſer 
uſes it. | 

Gri'saMBrR, . uſed by Milton for ambergriſe, in his Pard'/e 
Regaine d. | 

Gaisr, ſul d. See Grtzze, as it ſhould be written. A ſtep, or 
ſcale of fleps. As a 5+:/+ or ep. Sh ere. 

Gri'sKiN, A Au, inith, roatt nicat] the vertebræ of a hog; 
as, a pork gen. 

Gets, hoary, grey-headed. 

Gs [url, Sax. giumelick, or afgrrſelick, Du. *forieſclich, 
L. Ger. graut lich. 11. Ger.] hideous, frighrful to behold ; rough. 
iqualid, ugly. "the gr7/7 toaduool grown there. ee. Ine 
2, bear. Adiliſcu. : 

GRIST [qu⁰yr. Sax.] 1. Corn to be ground at a mill. 
to the mill. Jr. 2. Supply, proviſion. 

Form tay I. as well as they, 
Mutt tail, if mattet bring no gi. Særzyd. 


Get c-ift 


| GRO 


3. T» brirg grit to one's mill; to bring advantage or gain. Ayliſfe 


ules it. 


% * * 1 * . * * 
Gn 15THE (xrirrle, Sax.] a cartilage, 2 part of the body next in 
hardncts to a bone. Bacon dies it. 

Gar STLINESS [of aripele, Sax.) fulneſs of prifiles. 

nsr v, full ot griles, made of grille. Fins are made of Kr 
ſpokes or rays. Ras. 5 

Ger. a Fch, called alſo a gran;!- 

Gzrr [arer, art, Brit. zperra, xueorx, Sax.] 1. The coarſe 
part of meal. 2. Oats hufted or (cartel ground.” 3. The duſt of 
ſtones, tand, rough hard partie c Without the leait particle of grit. 
Gre CO Grits are un, wund! m minute males, forming tage- 
tuer a Kind of powder ; they feem the rudely broken Fagments of 
larger mene. Once tort is a hne, dull-looking. grey grit. which, : 
wetted with ſalt water into mortar or paſte, dries zd immediately, 
and chaleices into a hard ſiony mats, ſuch as 3+ 
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AG C ard lic not calily afterwards 
difunited by vwatr. This is the pulvis nute lar us of the ancients, 
mixcd amg tic cements uſed in buildings funk into tue fea ; and 
in France and Italy, an ingredient in their harder pl iilers, under the 
» 3 ”y - 1. 1 - 
name vt pozzolane. It is common on the tides of hills in Italy. 
Angther ſpecies, which is a coarſe, beautifully green, dull grit, is the 
chrytocolla of the ancients, which they uſed in ſuldering gold; long 
ſuppoſed 2 1-8 folu!. It ſerves the purpoſe of toldcring metals better 
than borax, and may be had for carri»ge from the {ores of New 
% 7. 7 * — * . * . - . . . 89 
England. Ine lerrugineous black glittering grit. i, the black thining 
ſan EmpOyed to tow Over writing, fours on the. toes of Ital. 
Whit is common ; ufed in London i: from Genus, Ihe cal, glit- 
terins, brow nich black is nearly of the fame t.ature, bat interios in &. 
refpect:. i. 
Gur PEI Hor {of gritey] ſandineſs, ſulneſs of grit, or Gall of Bione:, 
& Co. Nieren. ULGCS IC, : 
To Giiiile, juſt break corn, or ꝛ0 grind i: but 2 lil in de 
mill. | | 

Gritty [of grit] ſandy, er fall of gtit. 

Cen (ruth, Six.) peace, agreement 
BY Crt ZE LYN, a7. { 15105 
Tempe. 

4 PX 7” Te- 5 „ 0 . . . 1 

| Cz 1 421, t. Frrifaite, from grit. l r. gray a mistue of wane 
and black ; gtay. 


nen time has fown a ge On ty Lace, - ar- 


Newton ute, it. 


69 : ad i | 
opc . delin] A greneiim or pale red. 


ec. 
Gai'-1:D, or Gz, adj. [of grix ale varievated with Bream, 


Sc. of different cure, as black and white inte nut, Incntcric 
with grey. lis Leard was greztlet. Shak prove. 
GSi [vice br, gray lomewhat gray, gri-led. Old ſquir- 
rels turn gr.. Racer. | 
Gao. prob. ot grin, Brit. or pan, Sax.] 1. A deep ſigh, either 
from ic rrou or pain, breath expired with noiie and difficulty. Sighs 
and e745 arc thrielcs that rend the air. She care. 2. Any hoarie 
dead found, Such groans of roaring wind. dhakeſpeare. 
_ To Groax [graman, Sax. ] to fetch deep, hard and loud ſighs; as 
in pain or agony. To ſigh his griefs and groan his pains. Seath. 
Io Gg οα [with hunters] who ſay a buck groans when ſhe makes 
A noiſe at rutting time. 


Gro'ai FUL {of groan and fall] fad, agonizing. A groarful ſound. 


Stenſer. 


Cro'ax N, part. af. [of ts groan, of xpaman, Sax. ] fetching 
or loud ſighs. Sc. 

Roar [gtest, Du. gra. Fr. greſſa, It.] 1. A filver coin of four 
pence value. 2. A proverbial word for a ſmall ſum. Without a 
groat to her forture. Savife. 

Groar:, hull'd grits or oatmea! coarſely ground. Scett. 

Gro'czrs [this thould be written grofer, from g., a large 

uantity, becauſe ancicntly they fold all by the groſs or wholc- 

e; or as others, of graſus, Lat. a green fig, in wnich they traded, 
and which their preſent ſtate ſeems to favour. ] A grocer is a man who 
buys and feils tea, ſugar, plums and ſpices for gain. One of the 
twelve chief companies of London. 

Goc xs. were incorporated a: 1344, by the name of grocers, 
having been formerly called pepperers. They are governed by a maſ- 
ter, four wardens, ſeventy aſſiſtants, and there are about 277 on the 
livery ; the livery fine is 20/. they are the ſecond of the twelve 
companics. x | 

't heir armorial enſigns are argent, a cheveron gules, between fix 
cloves in chief, and three in baie ſable, cre!t on a helmet, and torſe 
a camel trippant proper, bridled of the iecond, ſupporters two grifiins 
per ſeſs gules and cr. The motto, G:4 grant Grace. 

Grocery, t. [of grocer] 1. Grocers ware, ſuch as tea, plums, 
ſugar, ſpiccs, Ec. which are fold by grocers. Clarendon uſes l. 2. 
Half-pe:.ce and farthings. 

Gro'txt:zxp, Ser GRaEFNLAND. 

Guo'ctan, or Gro'grax Lg. gror-grotr, Fr. 7. e. courſe grain or 
thread, greſcerancs, low Lat.] ſtuff woven with large worn ard a 
rough pile, a fort of ſtuff and ſilk; it is in cality no more than a daf 
fety confer and thicker than ordinary. | 

Croix [prob. of xropan, Sax. to grow, on account of tl. increaſe 
of nature. Cf uncertain derivation. 7] the part of the body 
betu een the bell; and the thighs. Pierced nis ge. In abr. 

Geo" Ts fin a ſhip] ſwall rings faſtered with ſtaple on the up- 
per ſide of the vard, to which the lines called laſcets and c. et are 
tied and made ft. 

Gau, ILT, fab. {/itbofpermuar, Lat.] a plant called gromil or 
graymil. : ; 

Gro'xrxery, the capital of a province of the ume name, winch - 
makes one of the feven United Provinces, 

Groom [ct grom. Du. a boy, Zc.} 1. Formerly = ſervant in ſome 
mean ſtation, a lad ſcut on ertente, + laquey, a waiter; but now it 
is uſually taken tor one who looks alter horfes. Them m_y a ſquire 
attends and many a gen. Foirrfux. 2. A young man. preſume 
for to entreat thi- groom Fair; K. 3. A man Pow y married. It 15 
now chiefly compounded with ide. he brides aze Mak d, their 
gr0-ms are drei d. Pryir. | 

Geyou Porter, an officer belonlurg to the king's court, who has 
tte direction of games. 

Geoow of the $::/e inf 5.2m, Gr. 2 rote) an officer of the court, who 
ha: the chaive of tic king's v.areigee, 


Gabor 


G R O 


Gabor: {xrave, of g rapan, Sax. do cgtave] 
cat with a tool in tone, wood, Sc. Into Mien grebe, tit tlie 5c: 
ſecure raps, Moxon. ; : 

(Groove [with miners], 2 deep hole cr pit ſunk in the ground to 
fea; n for minerals. Wark in a Z779ITE UT mins pit. Be i. 

10 Groove, verb act. [from the tub!i.; to cut hollow. Every 
point of it was well gros ve. Su it. 

To Gaore, verb neat. | xnapian, or x1 ipan, Sax. ] to fee? with the 
hand-, as perſons in the dark. Better for men than that they ſhould 
ia the dark grape after knowledge. J. Ke. | | 

To Gar, verb ed. to ſcarch by te: ling in the dark, to feel with- 
out being able to ſee. To grope them out by twilight. Breton. | 

Gro'yER [of grope] one that gropes or tcarches in the dar!. 

Geross {grof;, Ger. , Lis , Fr. graſſa, It.] 1. Ilaring 
large ſize, or bulk. TMO , volumes. Baker. 2. Shameful, un- 
{eemly, fou!, n torious. Foul and groſs corruptions. Hooter. 3. 
Int. llectually coarſ-, palpably impure, unrefined. The g ſenſa- 
ality. Spratt. 4. Invicgant, diſproportion te in bulk. I be gloomy 
huc and feature gr{/. Tarn. 5. Burly, thick, fat. 6. Stupid, 
dull. Talking in 3 % contafion. Warts, 7. Thick, not refined, 
not pure and For, the object ſtandeth in the finer medium, and tle 
object is in the grocer. Bacon, 8. Corte. rough; oppoſed to deli- 
cate. Fine and delicate ſculptures are helped wita nearnels, and 3 00 
with diſtance. Hotter. | 

Gross [in the ſenſe of the lu] abſolute or independan: ; as, ad- 
vowlon in g, is diſtinguithed frum advowion appendant. | 

Gzoss U# 712ht, the weight of goods together with the cal; or veſſel 
containing. Oc. out of which dot tare and tot are to be Vhawed, 

Gross, %. {grat, O. and I. Ger.! 1. I., tome ot the lover parts 
of Germany, cſpecially at Bremen, and tlcrcabbutz, they have to 
this day pieces ot current inoney which 30 Ly that denomimation, and 
are four of their pennies, or in value near? ot an ungliſhi penny. 2. 
Le-, Fr.] [he number of twelve dozen 'Uioie dittinet imple 
modes of a dozen, a groſs, and a mihlon. Locks. 3. The chief or 
main part of any thing. The groſs and mals of tuings. Bar. 4. 
The main body, the main force. Tie gr of the people. ibn. 
5. Le bulk, the whole, not divided into ſeveral parts. An opinion 
in groſs. Abbot. 
join one by on* into a gr-ſe. Dryder. 


1 role chen 


Gao v, adv. [of gro] 1. Greatly, bulkily, coarſcly ; as, the 


powder is gr pounded. 2. Without fubtilty, without delicacy or 
refinement, palpably, coarſely. Ceremonies as have been to gro/-dy 
and ſhainefully avuied. Hooker. | 

Gno's:$155 [of gro] 1. Thictnefs, greatneſ, of parts, enarſenels, 
not ſubtilty. The g of the vapour. Bacon, 2. laciegant, fat- 
neſs, unweildy corpuicnce. So by little and little eat away the g 
neſi thut is in them. A bum. 3. Dulneſs. balencl., want of refine- 
2 or delicacy, intellectual coarſencts. Ihe g dt thote faults. 

ryder.. | 

8 or Got [grotte, Fr. gratta. It. grotte, Ger. J 1. A care 
or den, a hole in the ground, a cavern or den in a mountain or rock; 
alſo a little artificial edifice made in 2 garden, in imitation of a natu- 
ral grotto. For coolneſs and pleaſure lonely grot. Pricr. The ege- 
rian grot. Pope. | | 

GrorTE's« [groteſcs, It. grote. Tr.) figures in painting or car- 
vgs repreſenting odd or prepuitcrous things; a hrt ot antique 
work. 


Gro'T3xa, a city of Sileſia, a capital of a dutchy of the ſame 
name, zo miles ſouth of Breſlaw. 

GroTt'SQUz, or GxoTE'SCO, adj. [grot-fqur, Fr. grote/i2, It.] 1. 
Didiſlorted ot figure, wildly formed, unnatural. Grote/gues wild. MIt. 
Grotiſue work. Aa ſen. 2. [In painting and ſculpture] a work cr 
compoſition in the groteſque manner or tatte, conſiſting either of things 
which are entirely imaginary and have no exiſtence in nature, ſo as 
to ſurprize and raiſe ridicule. Grote/co rmofs. Pee. 

Gzo'rio, . [grotte, Fr. gra. It.] a cave or cavern made for 
caolneſs. It is not uſed properly by 
vern. The cool grattos. Dryden. 

Geove {xnove, Sax.] a imall wood or place ſet with trees, a walk 
covered by tices meeting above. | 

To Gt, verb neut. {grafde, Iland, flat on the face. It may 
E come by gradual corruption from ground. fecl. Jolmnſam] 1. To 

ie prone, to creep low on the ground. "Tis to creep and grove! on 
the ground. Dryden. 2. To be without dignity, to be mean. Seve- 
ral thoughts may be natural which are low and groveling Aduiſer. 

Gu0'y 21.1%G, fart. ah. [grutwclg, Su.] lying with the face towards 
the ground. | 


To Grour [prob. of groffen, Teu:. to be angry] to make a noiſe 


23 2 dog beginning to be angry, Ut grumble or mutter. See to 
Grows. | 

Gao, part. af. [of grofita, Tent. to be angry] grumbling, 
muttering. | 

Gs [zpund, Sax Sn. Dan. Ger and Teut. gtondt, Du. 
grunge, Dan.] 1. The earth conſidered as folid or as low. On dry 

mort. Ecrdus. 2. A pavement, the floor, the level of a place. Da- 

on was fallen on his face to the ground. 1 Samuel. z. The carth as 
N rom air or water. Man and breaſt upon the grad. Je- 
remiab. 4. Land, country. The level grounds. Hudibrus. 5. Re- 
gion, territory. Syrian ground. Bilton. 6. Farm, eſtate, poticfion. 
"Thy neighbours grounds. Dryder. 7. The ſettlings or dregs of drin::, 
tees, faces, that which ſettles at the bottom of liquors. Mar timer. 8. 
[In painting] the firſt layer of paint upon which the figures are aſter- 
wards painted, or the ſurface upon which the figures and other objects 
are raiicd and repreſented. Placed on light and tranſparent grant. 
Dryden. 9. The fundamental ſubſtance, that by which the additional 
or accidental parts are ſupported. I ke ſineſt lines in nature ſhould be 
drawn upon the moſt durable ground. Pope. 10. The plain ſong, the 
tune on which deſcants are raiſed. On that ground I'll build a holy 
deſcant. Shake/peare. 11. Firſt hint, firſt traces of an iuvention, that 
which gives occation to the reit. | 

Tho" jealouſy of fiate th invention found, 
Yet love renn d upon the former grourd. Dry. 

12. The foundation or original cauſe, the true reafoa. The ground 
and erent oi tis accident. 0:drey. 13. The firlt principles of Know- 


6. Not individual, bu: a body together. They re- 


Canſt thou fed any i 11 2 . get tor h 


Woodward, of a dark horrid ca- 
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GROVSD Fc; [fund S. Bax. beter Parec/rrs, Lat.] an herb 
called aichoo! or tun,, he ihoot wail upem the ground; and 
enut roots atmo? trom every ſoint, which filen tiemtetves into the 

3 . LOT » af? 2 , 8 
earth, The leaves are rounditt ; the flower, ac produced at the joints 
of the ſhoots. The ſpecies are, firft, common vround-ivy or pill go 
by- ground. ard the fecond lenler ground ir 37 „ 
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GROUND is much uſed in compoſition : nien ! 
ground or near the round. 

Ge uxpacii, . A fapling of ata, token fn e: 
branch cut from the tree. Sowe cut they oaunt ot. et init an inch 
above the ground, which cauſes them to mate oh Yon rk lahe 


ſhoots, which they cal r U viiner 


Ste is ca Pa at. ; 1 
Bacunn-n ir (of grown and batt} a bait mil © tort e wa'kt 
boiled, which bein thrown into zl 1! ce werd teu de © 
88 * * W y » - : . , TONE "55-2 s 
ink to the hottom, and crow the ff) ten. . 
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and barren hill, ar“ 


highly wore VI 4 1 , due Tier. 11* 7 41: } Writs 4s #14 4: . 
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Phalic and nervous met ine: 4 bt weve? Utd 


Hill. ; 
Groryn Pcs [lt Forde! H 
lying On Or nor the grund, and. famed into one anti d. 1 
tife and tenon', in tet alt are t: er es ron 


the joins, the firm and eres [need horns he 
the Bair-cafe and eh mov wy, ant to hin in fo | 
GrouND:-eios, 1. The zune en which any builtin tc f 


2. The ichoncg. phy t bnit,,j¾j⁊. 
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GEOUND RE. ent z id for the priviteccs of Laing on an 


aid fur the; pririleges uilding 
ther man's g. 
GrRov xp-av. a non the ſ mera wilt the cron, 
GaouyD Pim is, ! ers] is the din tbe dcn wy 


water with a lenden Ilan ef dn the lin“. 

Ground Ta tie {in a thip) anchors, enables, Gt. and e that 
thiogs requiſite to make her ride ſite at r in a cunenent road, 

Gzovxp 7izaber: [in a thip} are the tankers Which lie on ha kent, 
and are faſtened to it with bolts through the keln. 

To Gos, verb ac. {fromthe init.) 1. Vo fix, to ſet or h a 
thing in the ground. Wherever fie hid grown: de her Foot. Rims. 
2. To found as upon cauſe or principle. Gr. ed upon the principles 


of nature. Sf. z. To forte in Ertt rrincph 4 udiment- „t know- 
ledge. Rocted and g. in love. f, , þ 


GRov'xDeD, part. ad. [of © ground) iouncis, built or reſted upon, 
ſuſtained dy. 

Grou'aDEDLY, . v. {of gramm,] upon fra and Nobie principle 
Glanville uſes it. | 

Grov'xpress [ rurd lar. Sax.) without cround, 
reaſon. How BO Run, that TY] ouch. 

GROUNDL ESL Y, . 
or reaſon, Boyle ust. 

Gaovu'xbLis [grumbling Gerl] a ff. fo called. which keeps at 
the bottom of the water. Hence one of tic low valgar Tee. 
To ſplit the ears of the corn . S . baer. | 

Gauss. [rund, La. and prob. nt / 1, Fr. or ſchwallie 
or from zrund and ot), Saz. tie balls, perhaps from f. Lot 7. 2: 
J] the ground timber, failed: pa cinent or thiethvld - of. 2 dor 
Moxon uſcs it. | 


Cnr tion or 
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Gaouxbskr [ /cnicie, Lat.) n plant. It bath # Sefetios flower, 
con ſiſti: 8 of many $orets, ue cl. 0 > aiterwart! BOCONN [4 2 2 0 2 
niſhed with don n, at which 2. the gapilement is ice th 112 g 
way jor the {cells 29 eſcape. Nhir. 
GrouxD-work {of grow? and <:orl} 1; The cround, the firik 
ſtratum, the ft par: of the M lle. chat to which the r-% addition. 
The ground-wwork i: of ſtars. Dyar. 2. he firtt. ; ur: at an under 


taking. the fundamentals. Tine II... 12411 an! £99 * 4 87 W 1.98 * 


Alilton. z. Firſt principle, original caute or reaior, ihre 21 cunde 
cc of his inſtruction. Dr,vu 
| 7 * 1 oe . ! Fm 1 " = * 
(Corr [ 272070, i r. yr: ſt. in painting ant. ſoy J. n 24 
emblage or Knut of two or inore names Or men, bels, : ti: t ne 
* « * 


lize,. which have no apparent retitin one to the other, „ (luller. 4 
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hudcle, a number tttronged together. N 


poſed at preper diilauces. Dry. 


Wichin, a gr of ſemele four 2108, 
In motley drets. Tarn! 
Grove [in regard to the deſga ate cν wn itious of hors, 
which have relation to each ct ether ou accoumt of r Haenden 
of their proximity. or of the. t 
Grove [in muſic? is otic of 3.4mHnd ot Crymarions-o! lon not; 
which in the working forms 2 fort of erin, ku, butt, < : 
commonly con'itis ot four crhtencts. gun 7, é hl fo 
Grove [in architecture] a term ui eftamns 3.:5:.thes ſay a 


group of columns, when tere zt three cr four cla med THESE 
ther on the ſame pocetiÞl, N 
Grove; 


G R U 


Gau ovrs fin regard tothe air cure] are bodies of hgures, wherein 
the /t and fete: arc d ifuſed in fuch manner, that they ſtrike the 
eye together, and naturally load it to conſider them in one view. 

To Greuy [gr:a7er, r.] to make an affemblige or com lication 
of figures, to huddle together, to put into a group or Crowd, as the 
painters term it. G--:;/ng ſuch a multitude of different objects. 
Prior. | 

Gazov'st, a kind of fowl, a heathcock. 

Fly the houſe | 
For better gude, and look for grouſe. Savift. 

Grovr (gur, Sax. grutt, I.. Ger. pruts, H. Ger. In Scotland 
they call jc g-447-) 1. Coarſe oatmeal, or the larger or hully part of 
oirmeal, ard. Carous'd in nutbrown ale and din'd on grout. King. 
2. That v bich pur of, Sweet honey ſome condence, ſome purge the 

nt. Drier, 3. | {:riomelum, Lat.] a fort of wild apple. 

Io GR, irr. ver af. grew, irrig. freter. grown, irrig. part. 92 
Iropan, Sax. grocyan, Du.] 1. To vegetare, to increaſe by vegeta- 
tion, to thrive. The giaſ to grow for the cattle. Pr;uerbs. 2. Lo be 
p Hduced by veget tion. Such things as groge of themſelves. 2 Kings. 
3- To ſhoot in any particvlar form. As they £:it are faſhion'd al- 
wavs grow. de. 4. lo increaſe in ſtature. It re up together 
with him. 2 Samuel. 5. Io come to manhood from infancy. The 
prince redet up faſt to be a man. Bacen. 6. To iſſue as plants 
from a ſoil, or a+ branc'.es from the main ſtock. Not tuck into him, 
but ren out of him. Drydex. 7. To encreaſe in bulk, to become 
greater or more numerous. As for nails they grow continually. Baca. 
8. To improve, to make progreſs. Grow in grace. 2 Peer. g. To 
advance to any fate. Grywwn to ſuch an height of repu: ation. Bacon. 
10. To come by degrees to any fate. After they grew to reſt upon 
number. Bacon. 11. To come forward, to gather or gain ground. 
Winter began to greze faſt on. Ai. 12. To turn or tu be changed 
from one ſtate to another, to become either better or worſe. We may 
trade and be buſy, and ge pour by it. Locke. 13. Lo proceed as 
from a cauſe. What will grow out of errors. Hooker. 14. To ac- 
crue, to be fourth coming. 

Ex 'n juſt the tam tar I do owe to you. | 

Is grower; to me by Antipholis. Shake peare. 
15. To achere, to nick together. The frog's mouth grows vp. al- 
fur, 16. To faci!, a fra term. Uſed of the tumbling and rolling of 
ſhips from fide to fide. When the ſea is never fo little grown. Raleigh. 

Goin fot pre] an increaſer. Mortimer. 
ors of 51:0, an, Sax.) che:eafing, thriving, waxing larger, 

c. 

To Cee (often, Teut.] 1. To fnarlor make a noiſe, as a dog 
when irritated, By natwe never bar, but growl when they are pro- 
voked. ELA No 2. To murmur, to grumble in general. He 
would - io! fo wantully. Gar. 

Guru w!Ixc, ae. a. (Cc: to grout) ſnarling, making a noiſe like 
a dug. 

Gaowy, fart. pef. fof rrew) 1. Advanced in growth. 2. Co- 
vered or filled with the growth of any thing. All groze over with 
worms. Proverbs. z. Atrived at full growth or ſtature. A grown wo- 
man. Locke. Ste Io Grow. 

Gzown, H. an engine to ſtretch woollen cloth upon after it has 
been woven. | | 

Grows, a kind of fowl in the northern parts of England, a heath 
powr. Ser Gxovet. 

G-owr® {xpojrhe, Fax.] 1. Vegetation, increaſe of vegetation. 
"Trees that have the ſloweſt growth. Atterbury, 2. Product, the thing 
produced. His ſtoty was of Engliſh growth. —_ Increaſe in 
number, bulk or frequency. Ihe growth of this diſeaſe. Temple, 4. 
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Increaſe of ſtature, advance to maturity. An animal arrives at its full 


erauth, Atterbary. 5. Progrels, improvement, advancement. The 
7:51 of his own eftate and dignity. Holder. 

GrowTaH Ha//-penny, a rate paid in ſome places, as a tithe for 
every fat beaſt. | 

Grow'r#uean, Grow'TNOL, or Grow'TxoOB, H. [from groſs or 
at heal, catite. Lat.] 1. A fort of fith. 4infworth. 2. An idle, 
u fellow. Hob grorthead. Tufſer. | | 

Guus {from grab or ziving] 1. A fort of maggot or ſmall 
worm that cats holes in bodies. They are eaten with grubs. Mortimer. 
2. A ſhort thick man, 2 dwarf: in contempt. & ſhort clowniſh 
g. Carew. | = 

To Grvs Up, werb ad. [aroben, Teut. graban, to dig, prez. grob, 
Goth. ] to delve or 15 up the roots of trees, to deſtroy by digging out 
of che wil. The grabong up of woods. Mortimer. | | 
 C;zur-ax {m nutbandry}] a grubbing-tool. f | 

Cauprs [with phyficians] a kind of white, unctuous, little punples 
or uumours, rifing on the face, chiefly on the alæ of the noſe. 

"a Gauv' nE, verb ad. [prabbelen, prubelen. Ger. to ſearch into 
to ge bble, to ſearch or feel all over in the dark. Let me rowl anc 
„ther Dryden. | | 
_ Caverrarer, . originally the name of a ftreet in Moorkelds, 
T ow on, mach inhabitzd by writers of ſmall hiſtories, dictionaries, 
and tompuorary poems Whence any mean production is called Grab- 
Poet. irbutinoe. 

10 Grudge, æ 2 act. rnger. Fr. which, according to Skinner, ſigni- 
tes to crane with tue teeth, to grind or eat. In this ſenſe we ſay of 
one v ho retents any thing ſecretly, he chews it. Greegnach, in Welch, 
is to murmur, to crumble. Grawzig, in Scotland, denotes a grumbling 
moroſe countenance. Caſaubon, however, will have this verb, as 
well as to H and to rumble, derived from yoyyulin, Gr.) 1. To 
duns much of, to envy one a thing, to ſee any advancage of another 
with diſcoment, u prudzing incommunicative diſpoſition. Sectator. 
2. Fo give or take wavullingly. They have graaged thoſe contribu- 
uon. Addon. 

Vo Gxvpye, wb rout. 1. To murmur, to repine. Nor is there 
ca why the guiley Puld grucge or complain of injuſtice. Hooker. 
2. I's be unwilling. i» ve rel uctant. They go wich great gradging to 
ſerve. Raleigh. 3. To be envious. Grudge not one * another. 
Fe. James. 4 To with in ſecret: A low word. He ad a grudg ing 
8-1; do be a kuave. D. . 5. To give or have any unealy remains. 
{{ d ο.not Mhethe. We ord in this ſenic be not rather grugeru. Or 


urine. 


GUA 


remains, gradgerns being the part of corn that remains after the fn. 
meal has paſſed the fieve. Job on] Haſt thou not Rill tome gradging; 
of thy fever. Dryden. 

Guupct [from the verb} 1. Old quarrel, ſullen and inveterete 
malice. Old gradzes to Corinth. Siducy. 2. Anger, ill will. 

The god of wit, to ſhew his grade, 
— Claptaſs's ears upon the judge. Swift. 
3. Unwillingneſs to benefit. 4. Envy, odium, invidious cenſure. 
Thoic to whom you have 
Wirh gradge prefer d me. 
. Remorie of conſcience. Anſtrertb. 
forerunner of a diſeaſe. Ainherertb. 

Gar banc, H. [from grace] See the verb. 

Guu'ponc, part. act. of bc grunde thinking much, envying. 

Grv'porxy, ado. {of gradgiag] with an ill will, wita reluc- 
tance. Dryden uſes it. 

Gaui g, grue'ie, Fr.] 1. A fort of food made of oatmeal by 
boiling it with water. 2. Any mixture made by boiling ingredients in 
water. C/ made of grain. Arlath:er. 

Grvuee [rock. Su. O. and L. Ger. orcs, H. Ger. coarſe, ur- 
marnerly] ſour of aſpect, churliſh, dogged. Such an one the gr. 


Addilon. 

Gaxu'reLY, adv. [of griff] churliſhly, doggedly, harſtly, rug- 
gedly. Graf look d 3 D. j den. , MIR 

Gieu'rrxess [of gruff } ſurlineſs, churlifineſs, four looks, Sc. 
harſhneſ of mien or voice. | 

Ge uy, 4. {xrim or xram. Sax. grumm, Du. ContraQted from 
grun. fahnen] grim-faced, ſour- looked, ſuily, fevee : A low word. 
Nic look d four and gram. Arbathact. 

To Gav'upLE, verb nent. [grommeler, Fr. gtommelen, grommen, 
Du.] 1. To murmur with diicontent. Thou gramt/-// and raileſt 
every hour on Achilles. Shakeſpeare. 2. To growl, to gnarle, to 
mutter between the teeth. With ſullen pleaſure gramb/e; o'er his 
prey. Dry4». 3. To make a hoarſe rattle. Thou grambiiug thun- 
der join thy voice. Mattenx. | 

Guus {of grumble} one that grumbles, one that murmurs, a 
diſcontented perton. Swift uſes it. 

Grv":2BLIxG, part. adj. [of ts grumble, grommelan, Fr.] muttering 
_— the teeth, ſignifying diſpleaſure, tho' uawilling to Ceclare the 
cauſe. | 

Gav*::BLING, ſub, [of gramble] a murmuring thro' diſcontent, a 
grudge. Without or grudge or grumblirgs. Shale pe arc. 

GruMe [gramean, Fr. gramus, Lat. in inedicine ] 2 particle of blocd, 
milk, or other fluid, which is coagulated, thickened, hardened, or 
not ſuticiently thin and diluted. 

Grvu'vuxtss [of gram] crabbedneſs, fierceneſs of countenance. 
 Gavu'covs [ gramcſa;, Lat.] full of grumes, little clots or la:nps, 
thick, clotted. | 

Guu:1cvs Bcd [in medicine] that which is too thick for circola- 
tion. Arlutbrat. 

Gruaous Reer [with botaniſts] that which is compoſed of ſeveral 
knobs, as the aſphodel and pile- wort. 

To GzuxT, or To Gzvu'xTLE, verb nent. [grunnie, Lat. grrnter, 
9 to W * —. make a noiſe like — | 5 

RUNT, /ubft. the verb] the noi a hog. The grant. of 
tld ban. Dre, 5 : * | 

Gru'xTer [of grant] 1. He that grunts. 2. [X;:uwc, Gr.] a kind 
of — Ainſworth. . en 

RUNTING,  [grunniens, Lat. oruntyen, Teut.] making 2 

noiſe like a 3 runting hog. Swift. a 

Grv*xTLING, t. [of grant] a young hog. 

Gx u' rra, Ir. [in painting, ſculpture, Sc.] a cluſter or crowd of 
figures, as cherubims heads, &c. fo cloſe that the whole figures of 
them cannot be diicerned. | 

To GrvuTcu, verb next. {corrupted for the ſake of rhyme from 
grudge) to envy, to repine. | | 

GruTCH (from the verb, for grudge] malice, ill will. To whom 
he bore 7 fell a gratch. * Jp | 

Gar [y4v, Gr. according to Mr. Locke] 1. A meaſure containing ;\ 
of a line, 4 line being 20 an inch, and an inch one 1 of a philoto. 

hical foot. 2. Any thing of little value, as the pairing of the nails, 

Ee. Ainſworth uſes it. The term in Greet fignifies (according ta 
Hefychins) the dirt that gathers under the nails; and from thence v0 


Ber Nenn. 
6. Some little commotion 2: 


| Dayiro xa Cfa xv, i. 6. what is Hort, and very little. 


GUata'cum, the wood of a tree in the Weſt Indies, very much 
uſed in phyſic, called alſo I ννπ ſaundtum. See Licxun Vie. Guaia- 
cum is attenuant and aperient, and promotes diſcharges by ſwear aud 
It is an excellent medicine in many chronic caſes, and was 
once famous for curing the venereal diſeaſe, which it ſtill coes ſingly 
in warmer climates, but with us we find it infufficicnt, We have a 
reſin of it improperly called gum guaiacum. 11:4. 

Guara'vas, a ſort of Indian root. | | 

GuanaNTe't, H. ¶ garant. of garder, Fr. to keep, &c.] a prince 
or power appointed by ſlipulating parties, to ſee that articles of agree- 
ment are performed on each fide ; the power that undenakes this ot- 
fice. Guarantee of the Weſtphalian treaty. Aalliſon. 

GuararTE't [in law] he whom the warranter undertakes to in- 
demnify or ſecure from damage. 

Gua'ranTY, the office or duty of a guarantee. 

To GuaRaxTY, verb ad. ¶ guarantir, Fr.] to undertake to ſecure 
the performance of any articles. 

Guard [guarde, of guarantir, Fr. dia, 328 Sp. and Port. 
ward, Teut.] 1. A man, or body of men, whoſe buſineſs i: to warck 
by way of defence or prevention. The guard bare him. 1 K. 2. 
A ſtate of caution or vigilance, defence or protection. To ſtand upon 
his guard. Davies. 3. Limitation or reſtriction, anticipation of ob- 
jection, caution of expreſſion. They have expreſed themfelves with 
as few guard; and reſtrictions as I. Atterhrry. 4. An ornament, hem 
or border of lace. 5. A part of a ſword hilt. | 

Guarp [in fencing] an action or poſtuie proper to deſend or ſcreen 
the body from the efiorts or attacks of an enemy's (word. 

Gua ſin military art] the duty performed by a body of foldier:, 
to ſecure all by watchfulack againſt the aticmpts of he enumy., 

<A R.. 
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Alvar Genn, a party of horſe or foot, which machs befor 
when an army i upon the march, to give notice of tue approaching 
danger. 

ain Grarp {in a garriſon] a guard from whence all the other 

-uards are detach d; and (in che field) it 13 a contde: able budy of 
2 ſent out to the head of the camp, to ſecure the army. 

P:cquer GuanDs, imall guards at the head of every regument. 

Rozal Gvaxz ps, we ſuch as guard the king's perfun. 

Auurter Guary [in a camp] a ſmall guard, commanded by 2 
ſaakern officer, and poſted about an hundred yards before every ba- 
talion. 

Grand Guard [in a camp) conſiſts in three of four ſquadrons of 
horſe, commanded by a held officer, and potted before the cap on 
tue right and left wing, towards the enemy, for the ſecurity of the 
camp. | ; 

Reg mert of Gv 179%, certain regiments which do duty whercfoever 
the king's perion is. | 5 

Standard Guard, a ſmall guard of foot, which a regiment of horſe 
mou in their front, under a corporal. 

To Guarn [parder, Fr. gaarda-e, It. gurardar, Sp. from the Eng. 
ard. the xv being changed by the French into g, as Gals for Wales. 
Ir hn b 1. To watch by way of deſcnce and fecurity 3 a5, i prord 4 
town in the night time with ſoldiers. 2. To defend or keep from, to 
ward off Canver, to protect. Ihe port of Genoa is very i] g 4 
againſt the forms. HE. 3. To preſerve by caution, To gurl 
ones ſclf ayainkt this particular impertection. Addy) „. 4. To provide 
againlt obiections. Homer has garde? every circummance with as 
much caution as if he had been aware of the obiection. BPronme. 5. 
To decornte or ſet off with lifts, laces or ornamental borders. 


In a 
long moties, grarded with yellow. SH rare. 
Jo Guard, gerd genf. to be in a Hate or caution of defoace. 


Nice 
ces in which a man mull eaxrd. Coll v. | | 

Gua'zpaut (of guard] che ſtate of wardihip. 

A maid o tender, fair, and happy, 
Run from her grarfoge. Shakejprare. 

Gra bar [in heraldry] a term uſed of a lion borne in a coat of 
arms, when his lace is turned rowards the ſpectator, aw he appears 
331 a poſtate of defence of hi:aleit. = 

Gya'rDED, fart. fab. of te guard garde, Ft.] defended with a 
pyaid.. | 

Graf Cc. See Garbreavr. 

Gr \'xvra {of grard] one who guards. Hinſerorth. 

Guards [with ailronomers} a name ſometimes applied to the two 
ſtars neareſt the pole, being in the hind part of the chariot, at the tal 
of the little bear. 

Gua'rpiax, ah. {gardicn, Fr] 
of any perſon or thing is commited. 

Gua'kDia:?: {in law] 1. One who 13 intruſted with the education, 
tuition, Sc. of ſuch as are not of ſutkcient ditcretion to guide them- 
ſelves and their own affairs, as children and idiots ; one that has the 
care of an orphan, ſerving inſtead of parents. Her uncle and her 
guardian. Shatsſpeare. 2. One to whoin tue care and preſervation of any 
thing in general is committed. | | 

] gave you all; | | 

Made you my guardians, my depoſitaries. Shake ſprare. 
3, A repoſitary or ſtorehouſe; obſolete. | 

The ſacred ſtorchouſe of his predeceſſors, 

And guardian of their bones. Shakeſpeare. | 

Guardian of the Spiritualities, a perſon to whom the ſpiritnal ju- 
riſdiction of a biſhopric is committed, during the vacancy of the ice. 
He may be either grardian in law, or jere magiſtratus, as the arch- 
bithop is of any dioceſe within his province, or guardian by delega- 
tion, as he whom the archbiſhop or vicar-gencral doch for che time 
depute. Cowl. 


GuarD1as, adj. perforraing the office of a kind protector or ſa- 


perintendant. Like my guardian angel. Dryden. 

Gua'rDiaxsity {of guardian} the ofiice of a guardian. A kind of 

titulary guardianſhip over goods and chattels. L Ejirange. 
GuatDLEss, adj. [of guard] being without guard or defence. 
The guardle/s herd, their keeper ſlain. I aller. | 

GuarD-5SulP {of guard] 1. Protection, care. Under whoſe wiſe 
and careful guard. Swift. 2. [from gaard and ip] a king's 
ſtup to guard the cœulis. 

Guata'va, or Guru, a plant whoſe flowers conſiſt of five leaves, 
produced in a circular order, the ovary is of a long, tubulcus figure, 
which becomes a fleſhy fruit; which, fays Sir Hans Sloanz, is ex- 
tremely delicious and wholſome. They have only tliis inconvenience, 
that being very aſlringent, they ſtop up the belly, if taken in great 
quantities. Mer. 

Gua'sTALD, a pcrſon who has the cuitody or keeping of the king's 
manſion houſcs. 7 | | 

Gray {in Frerch heraldry] as a cheval guoy, ſigniſies a horſe 
rearing and ſtanding upon his hind | 


8. 
Gens [guberratio, Lat.) government, ſuperintendency, 
ſuperior direction. 


Employed as a medium or conſcious inſtrument of 
this extenſive gubernation. Watts. 

Guo RE Lei, Sp. and Lat. genjen, Fr.] 1. A ſmall fiſh found 
in rivers and brooks, eaſily caught. and therefore made a proverbial 
name for a man catily cheated. To draw you in like fo many gd. 
geons to ſwallow his falſe arguments. Saz. 2. Something to be 
caught to a man's own diſadvantage, a bait, an allurement ; gud- 
geons being con monly uled as baits tour pike. For this fool's gage, 
this opinion. Shakeſpeare. | 

Gupczoxs [in a ikip} a fort of radder-irons, being the eyes drove 
into the ſtern poſt, into M hich the hooks called pintles go to hang on 
the rudder. 

Gurrrus, a noted faction in Italy; antagoniſts to the Gibe!lines. 

Guez'rpon, . guerdun. gardin, Fr.] a reward, a recompence. 
A word now obſolete. Spencer, Kknolies and Milton uſc it. 

Gue'riTE, is a fort of imall tower of ſtone or wood, generally on 
the point of a baſlion, or on the angles of the ſhoulder, to hold u ccn- 
tinel, who is to take care of the toſs, and to watch to hinder jur- 
prizes; lume call e-axgette thoſe which are made of wood and are of 
a ſquare orm, for the gucrites of fone are roundith, and aic buit 


by Plato“, uriting, 


Out of a bottle that his a nariow nel; 


he to whom the charge or cuſtody 
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judges withum certain krnowledpe, 

Gui. int 44, tot ear be coop 
SUL SINGLY , av. Lot ge] by con, 

v4 dtn . 


Gere 18e: 7, or 8er, Sax. K . 


ue, un une tnt. 


25 N N u. a8 C: 
pictte, Dan gait or gicti, Su. kad, I cut et ‚ R re u en 
Goth. to honour or revere] 1. A perſon in ite to wy 4 4 
one entertained in the houſe of another, 1 · [> 
Comes newly to Ieng. | 

Curler cuaruts Hof gacff and clamber} a chamber ln 
ment. St. Mark. 


Greer Rite [wick matiners] a rope by «hich tt | 
from ffecving, or going ivo much in aud out, ws l 1 . es wt 
41. 

Lo Gu of gergergliare, It. or of ., i Mord ie 
have ioventcd to linitate thut found) to malte a lte, as ! 


— ** 


g 5-5 1 * 


% * — > © * * 5 „ 
Gui bacgi, fal/?. [of gaide| the reveard given o a Hui 


2:0 
paid tor a ſafe cordut houws tinge and reign fc 5 
Gvrbatct [of gn condi, Icadiag, £0) ran. ent. The 
dance of rexton. err. | 
10 (it „ . „ $4 AF. Fr. 2 * a", It. ( e, Sy. t. Io dire 1 
er conduct ia a Way er murney. lic v ga, you wm ii truth, © 
Jen. 2. To Kern by countel. 55 induct. Lead we and rail me. 
Pjaims. 3. L reguiate, 10 fuper nend. 1 ne ug 0 t. ic oni. 
D. ca Fee. 0 
Guns, ah, Tr. gt. Ir. g, Sp. . 4 director or conduct 
of another in hi , fſuda, wa. gad to them that tile _ jeff 
as. 2. One who dirests another in bis chndudt. Left li: t 
happy gaz. I alter. 3. A director, a rege lator. Who de g- 


of nature, but on!, the Cod of nature? I. . q 
Gui'DELFs5 (Ot gar; Leing without a gude, poyernor, 
intendant. Driden. 

Gurnee [of gaide} one chat guides, à Cireftor, a regulator. To 
acknowledge chance for ni; chliru: geon, and provideucc tor the raider 
ct his hend. Scat h. 

Gui'pos. 1. A kind cf flag or ſlandard barre by the king“ Ute. 
guard; being broad at one ext, eme and amo wanted at © the-. 
and ſlit or divided intu two. 2. Ihe er. nο bears it. 

Gotz“ xxx, a province of France, bounced by tne Orlrandis on the 
north, by Gaſcony, from which it i fevarated by the river Garonne, 
by Langucdec on the cast, 


r 'ypcr- 


* 
* * 
Cale 


44; the Bay of Biicay 
on the welt. | | 

Guiry [Izud, zilore Sar. à corporition, gilde, Du. O. and 
L. Ger.] a tax, tribute, or fine; alſo 2 company or incorporated to. 
ciety combined together by orders and lows mace among theimicive; 
by their priace's licence; hence comes g- 07 555d all. 4. d. the hail 
of the guilds or companies of tht city, being 4 19trnty or CmMmeN- 
alty of men gathercd into one combination, {py ty he Commu: 
charge by mutual contribution. Corre/, 5 e wee ſeteled 
in England for this manufacture. Haw. 

Gut HaLlL [xzild, of zildan, Sax. to pay, berni a common 
contribution, and heal, Sax. an hall 7. e. the © mim n bali of ti 
gilds, or companies, or incorporated Citizen: of Lon ton! tris nail was 
Erſt built in the vear 1411, by Thomw knolls, tuen mayer, tte a 
dermen and citizens; but being dero, ed by the great fre, 1066, it 
was rebuilt more ſpacious, being ia length trom eat tu welt 172 tet, 
and in breadth 68. It cot the city 40,0007. tac twogrims of tetris 
aipe& and monſtrous height, that land facing tne exrance of be hu, 
the one holding a pole ui, the her 2 albert, are tuppotod, the 18, 
mer to zepreſert an aucicaut Rieu. and the latter a Saxon, 

GUILD-MEKCH ANT, a Certain libert, or priviltge, whereby mier 
Chants are enabled to held cortiin pleas of Land within their own 
Precincts, 

Get ver: fenden, Du. and Ger.] a Dutch coin in valis abou; 


$4 
9 * 


9 * 
Aucan . 


25. or 15. 10 . ferling ; that of Germany is ia mott or ail | pans 
waGur 25, & d. excepting the guilders of Aluinia, which 3s about 


1.16. 
: Gun.r fg. pile, of eier, O. Fr. the ſame with wile, r b 
Zalian, x. to bewnch} traud, deceit, nutchievons cunting 

Grillen, adj. [of gaile and fi] wily, miidivaily . la- 
veigled Ly them that are ſo guileful thro” fill. Lleater. 2. Lreache 
rous, ſecretly miſcnierous. That gailefal hele. SH Hen. 

Gur'tLlFULSESS {of rait] traudulentneſs, decentolinel , cr 
nels, wilinels, tricking cunning, ſecret treackery. 
Gui':.r1.rss [cf onde} tree from guile or dececit, imply 101 

Gut'i+0RD, a borough town of Surry, ſnunt l on tc 74 
30 miles tom London. It tends two n. embers to pn 

Gui'ttr [of guite] See Brovite. One thai intgwunutlly t.t 
into danger. Spenſer uſes it. : ; 

Gunner [ zuilr, or zy kr. Six. of zuld. a tax, Sr ot gude 


to pay a tax, Sc. g. a. able io mike an amends erf ior alt 

committed. It originally ugn'ſhed the fine or mutet p39 ten νοαd, 

and aſterwards the cence itielt. . arriba, Don! 1, Gunte 

neſs, con ſciouiueſs of having committed a fault, fe tte of 2 Wen 

junly charged wth a crime 3 the —_ 0 \ 
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fk ee for an cnc, 


Guts 
Eng lith. 

Grid: 
With geln] a pd coin. now current at 215. 

Gui“ PPUR 
ping guineas. Gay uſcs it. 

Grixta- ur, à ſmall Indian hen. 

Geri KA-TET TER [6am Lat.] 2 
* one leaf, and expanded Ike thoic of rn heli 
fleſhy, and men b anuus, in which ate entwined many flat Kidnry- 
ſhaped feeds. I er. c = 

Gui$ta-P1G, a ſmall amal with a pics front ; a ſmall ſpecies 
of pip. 


E 7 ? 1 is 1 2895 ; 22 
of gaizea and dre] one who cheats by Grop- 


plan, hee fer conſt 
the trait is Git, 


8 
9 


vier, the ſome with wit ea. . Fi. f %., It. and Sp. wiple, Du. 
O. and L. Ger. wiſe, II. Ger. fia. dax. the p, or an, being 


2} 1. Manner, mien, cat 
2. Mode, faſhion, 


changed, as 15 commonly the cats, into : 
of behaviour. I kis-4s her ver, gage. af. care. 
enitom, prac::ce. Old price n. uſt be kept. V. Jein. 

© PPCaTrance, drets. Under the £47/e Oo! i cligton. 8 11777. 

Grita. alters e, Le.] a Rringed inſtrument of 
muſic. Prior utes it. 

Su A, Lat. the upper part of the throat. 

Gu, or Gu i. lin architecture} the week or narroweſt part of 
the loweft capital of a pillir; or a wary mem ect, whoie contour re- 
fembles ther S, called an oger. | | 
(uten, or GULC# 18: [prob. of pile, Lat. a glutton] a little g'ut- 
ton. Ster. 

Gurts [arcd roſe. Meneſrier. guenle. Fr. the throat; in heraldry] 
gutt the ted colour ; in engraving- tis wace by perpercicular lives 
tim the top of the eicuttheon tu the bottom. dce plate VII, fig. 15. 

Ger [o/fe, Fr. poiſe, It. Sp. and Port.} 1. Apart of the fea run- 
ning between two land scalled ftreiphts; being embraced and almoſt ſur- 
rounded, a bav, an opening into land. Ihe ge of the Adriatic. 
Lreilet. 2. A depth that cannot be fathomed, an abyſs. This is the 
£34 through which Virgil's Alecto ſtiocts herie'f into hell. Adajor. 
3. A ſuckivg eddy, a whirlpool. As waters to the ſucking of a gulf. 
ateſteare. 4. Any thing inſatiable. 

Maw and g/ 
Of the rav ning ſalt fea a RE. Sa care. 


a 7. 
4 9 " 
(5-4. — 4 © + 


Gu'try, Gd}. [of guif} t:!! of gults or whirlpools, ⁊erticgſas. 
Utmoſt Tweed, or Ooie, or 2/5 Dun. Bilton. | | 

Gur {from the verb] 1. A weed that grows among corn. 2. A 
ſea bud. 3. A cheat, fraud, or wick. Au apparent cheat and gall. 
Government of the Tonugne. 4. A ſtupid anin. al, one eaſily cheared, 
Forged to chen: ſuch gail. as you. Huditras, | 

To Gert gal. Fr.] to deceive, cheat, to couſen, chouſe or 
cCefraud. Grolly gu. el. Dede. ä 

Gr11-c:rcirn (of gull and catch] a cheat, a tricking man, one 
u ho catches fy people. Cate | | 

Gr'ir.tr folg Vj a carat, an impoſter. 

Gvu'iitky {of pul] cheat, trick, impoſture. Ainfacorth, 

Grv'tter [g, Lat. gourrt, Fr. ola, It. galla, Port.] the throat, 
the œſophagus, the mear-pipe. The gullet, 


Brown. | 

GU'LUxG, part. ad. {of te gull} deceiving, cheating, defrauding, 
duping. | ' 

Gul [a fea term] is when the pin of a block or pulley eats 


into the thiver, or the yard into the malt. | 
Io Gut. werb ncut. [of goulet, Fr. the throat. Corrupted from 
na gle. Jeluſan] io make 2 noiſe in drinking, to run with noite. 

Gern one, a place at the grate, or entrance of the ttreet-chan- 

ncls tor a paſſage into the common {evcr. 

To Gu'tty, vr To Go'GGLt, verb ucut. U gergogliare, It.] to make 
4 noiſe, as liquor poured out of a bctt'e. | 

GcrosrTY { cal;/itas, of gula, Lat.] glettony. Brown uſes it. 

Guiry Cg, Ft.] as much liquor as goes down the throat at one 
ſanlaw. Gaifs of air. Mere and Dryden. 

To Griy alpen, Du.] to ſwallow down eagerly, and with a 
noiſe, to iuck down without intermiſſion. Sce them puff off the froth 
and cap amain. Gor. | 

To Gui [ger, Fr.] to cloſe or dawb with gum. Wkman. 

Gum [gomme, Fr. gomma, It. and Port. gema, Sp. gomme, Du. 
oummi, Lat.) 1. A vegetable juice iſſuing through the pores of certain 
plants, and there hudening into a tenacious tranſparent maſs by the 
warinth of the fen and air, but is ſtill diſſolvable by water. It differs 
from a reſin, in being more viſcid and lefs friable. See Resix. 2. 

{ xoins, Sax. gumme, Pu.] The feſhy covering that inveits and con- 
tau ins the tecth. 

Ge'uuaræ ſin medicine} ſtrumous tumors. 

Ge'uuarkp, a4. { gummatus, Lat.] done over with gum. 

Gu mminess [of gummy] gummy nature or quality, the ſtate of 
being gummy, accumulation of gum. W:ſeman. 

Geuuosk, adj. [gurme/as, Lat.] that hath much gum, having the 
nature of gum. MH",oiward. 

Ge nuuors, or Gruno's:ry [of gummoas] gummineſs, the nature 

ot ram, gummy quality. Fixer. 
Genu L FELL ανẽ,ꝝã ., Lat. gimmax. Fr.] 1. Full of Zum, OVer- 
2. C uh gum. His gamry cycs. Dryden, 2. Conſiſting of gum, 


3. Lxternal 


or feeding channel. 


GUS 


ha ing the: ture or um. A gammy juice. R.. 
& gum. 't be gummz batk of nr. lon. 

Gus Senner derire, gar of mangon, a warlite 1 
ef rg, thee nivention of guris; but there is no ſari acl, ctyn 
Ty. Mr. Lye obſ-rves, that gew in Iceland ügrines bande, ben: 
when ons came into uſe, we had no eommerct with Trelant? 
Sinn} a fre arm or wenpon of fererol tete and fizes, the in ka- 
eat from which thet is Ciicharged by fire I. is a general ua for 
re arms. 

enn, ſcorrupted from gare] See GNWwALx. 

(ene fot or] 3. A cannoneer, he u hoſe employment is to 
mange ar iery. 2. One that uſes fire aruis. 

Gi xr OwptR, a compolition of falt-petre. ſolphur, and charcoal, 
mis d too ther, and uiually granulated, whick caſily takes fre, and 
rirches or Expands wii, great vehemence, by mcans of its claſlic 
torce, | 

Gur yporprr Treaſon, a feſtival Cay obſerved on the fiſth of No- 
vemb-r, in commemoration of the happy delixcrance of king James I, 
anc tun! ate of lords and commons, by the diſcovery or the gan- 
gon der lot. | 

enn, 1g. [of pun and ] the reach or range of a gun, 
the ſpace to which a ſnot can be thrown. Drrer, 

Gers ſof grr and ritt] a man who makes guns. 

Gu'ririck [of gar and e] the rammer or ick with which the 
charge i Eriven. 

Gurxorork [of gz and fok) the u cod to which the barre! of a 
gun is ld. | 
Gre Tof oy 2nd fen,] the Hot of cannon. They uſed for 

merly th ſhoot flies from artillery, Shake /teare. : 

Gut71R's Line [o called of Mr. Gunter, formerlr geometry pro- 
ſeſtor of Greſham college] called alto the line of ruubers, is th: 
logarithms laid cf upon flcaight lines; the uſe cf which is for per- 
ſornung arthmetical operations, by means: cf a pair of compaites, 
or cren Michcut, by [icing two of thete lines of numbers by each 
other. | 

GuxTER's Quadrant, 2 Goadrant of wood, brafs, Ee. being partly 
of a ſercopraphicy] projection upon the pline of the equinoct:al. the 
eye bring in one of the poles, where the tropic, ecliptic, 2nd horizon, 
are arc he of (helene; but the hour circles are all curves, drawn by 
means of the iercral altitude of the fun, for iome particular latitude. 
every cov tn the ear. he ute of it is to find the hour of the das. 
tun's azimuth, Cc. See Plate VII, fg. 16. | : 

GurzTin's Sale, that which ſailors commonly call the gunter, is a 
large p!. in ſcale, with: the lines of artificial HD and tangents upon it, 
laid Ct by Fruit ht Luc, and fo contrived to a line of numbers that is 
on it, that by the help of this ſcale, and a pair of compailes, all tha 
cases ef trivor metry, both plain and ſpherical, may, to a tolerable 
exatinets, be fed, and of conſequence all quetiions in navigation, 
dialling. G.. wiy be viouoht by it. 

Gvxw-1r [ct a ſhip] is that piece of timber, which on cither fide 
fide reaches from the half deck to the fore- caſtle. being the uppermoſt 
bend which finiſheth the upper works of the hull in that part, and 


wherein they put the ſtanchions which ſapport the waite trees ; and 


this is called the gua cvale, whether there be guns in the ſhip or no; 
alſo the lower part of the port, where any ordnance ate. 

GuRGE [gurges, Lat.) a whirl-pool, a gulf. Miter. 

Gu'rG:o0xN, the coarſer part of the meal ſifted from the bran. 

To Gu acLt, verb neut. [giurgulio, Lat. gorgeliare, It.] to fall or 
guſh with noiſe, as water from a battle. A fountain's gurgling wa- 
ters play. Pepe. | | 

Gu'actixc, fart. [of to gurgie] making a noiſe, as water pour- 
ing out of a bottle, or in ſwallowing a liquid. 

- GusGv'tto, Lat. {with anatomilts] the cover of the wind-pipe ; 
the ſame as cion and epiglotis. 

Gu'rxarp, or Gu'RNetr [| gaurnal, Fr. a kind of fea-fiſh] the name 
of a fiſh. Sowc'd garnet. Shakeſpeare. 

_ To Gvx4 {of xeoran, Sax. geiteſen, Du.] 1. To pour or run out 

ſudJenly. and with force, not to ſpring in a ſmall fiream, but in a 
large body. "The water gh out that made the deluge. Burnet's 
Theory. 2. To emit in a copious ſtream or effluxion. My gaßbing 
eyes. Pope. | 

Gusn {from the verb] 1. An emiſſion of liquor in a large quan- 
tity at once. 2. I he liquor ſo emitted. Farvey. 

Gvu'sH1xG, part. [xeorung, Sax. ] pouring or running out ſudden - 
ly, and with force. | 

Gr'ssxr [ ganſet, Fr.] a triangular, fmall piece of cloth, uſcd in 
flurts, ſmocks, c. in order to rengthen them. 

Gusstt [in heraldry] is formed by a line drawn either from the 
dexter or ſin ider chief points, and falling perpenticularly down to the 
extreme baſe : or thus, it proccets trom the dexter or ſiniller angle 
of the chief, deſcending diagonally to the chiel point, and from 
thence another line falls perpendicularly upon the baſe. Mr. Cuillim 
calls it one of the whimſical abitements of honour, for a perſon 
who is cither laſcivious, effeminate, or = fot, or all of them. 

Gusr [ irr. Sax. gender, INand. guar, Lat. contre, Fr. gufo, It j 
1. A ſudden puff}, or violent blaſt ot wird. Livels are the gf of 
liberty of ſpeech reſtrained. Ben. 2. 1 he ſenſe of taſte. for thy 
ſport or g. Pope, 3. Height of perception, height of ſenſual en- 
joyment. Mere ſenſual gf. Deren. 4. Love, liking. The g 
and reliſh of true happinels. 7. %%. 5. Tun of lancy, intellectual 
taſte. I he g and manner of the ancients. DMA. C. It © wnit- 
ten in Speuter viticull- for juſt, {poits. I nighü, gs and herce 
chcounters. &= cer. 

Gvvr fold writ.} a fl anger or gueſt who lodges with a perſon the 
ſecond night. 

Gr'zTA TIF [Lg, It. ei, of gie, Lat. to tafle] 1. That 
may be taſted. Z-5xun. 2. Agiecadle to the tate. A gaffable thing 
{een or {melt, excites the appette. Heri an. 

Gusra“Tiox g, Lat.] the act ot taſling. Brown. 

Gr'sr+ui. {of / and fall} tadetul, well taſted. Dreay of Prety. 

Gr's 10, It. 1. A reliſh, favour, or taſte of any thing, the power 


by which any 0.ug excites fenſatone in the palate, Plcaſant gc. 
Derhbem. 


GYB 


ſr Am tale or liking. Let them bring ar perttc- 


1 r. 2 
ir r alen with them. Dryden. g 

Gu'rTY, . {of gef] ſtormy, tempeſtuous. A raw and g 

+7. Shate/prare 

Sun {prob of kuttein, or, according to Caſaubon, of 4.47, 
Cer , +, A canal or pipe in the ablowen, through which the toad 
es to the colon, the ſtomach, the receptacle ot food ; proverbi- 
zue. Cram'd them till their guts did ake. Huditras, 2. Oluttony, 
te of gormandiling. 

Apicius thou didſt on thy guts beſtow 
Full ninety millions. Tia trat ell. 

To Grr, verb act. 1. To take out the guts, to draw. Moſt part 
of their fiſh are gutted. Carew, 2. To empty, to plunder of con- 
tents. Having gart a proper name of its vowels. Spectator. 

CGu'rTa, Lat. a drop of any liquor. 

Gu3 Ta Re/acen [with phyficianz] a redneſs, with pimples in the 
note, checks, or over the whole tace, a: i they were ſprinkled with 
ro{c-colcured drops. 3 

GuTra Serena [with aculiſts] a diſeaſe in the eye, conſiſting in 
an entire prevention of tght, without any of pare? detect of the eyes; 
excepting a 4{1a/;-; of the pupil. which ETH, grafant; aries 
from this diſeaſe ; I ſiy $021 TIVEs, and where the diteale nfelf comes 
on grad. ally. and docs not break forth at once from a ,. cauſe. 
See Me ad Morita, &c. p. 183. 

Gu'TTat Curtiluge [with anatomids] 15 chat which iagludes the 
third and fourth griffe of the larynx. 

Gu'rTatzo, ad. [gattarus, I. at.] ſpotiert with ſpots or ſpec'tles 
like drops, befprinkled with drops, beulropped. | 

Gr'rre [in architecture] are certain parts in fgure like littie belle, 
in number ſix. pliced below the triglyphs in an arcaitrave, of the do- 
ric order. They are fo called of zu/ta, Lat. a drop, frum their ſape. 
rctembling the drops of water that have run along the tryglyph, and 
ill hang under the cloſure betwixt the pillars 
Surren [gontioe, Fr. guitar, Lat.] a canal or ſpout for carrying 
off wat r. Ot | £70 

To Gu'rTTER, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to cut in {moll hollows, 
It ſeems commonly uſed a> the particle paitve. ihe gutter A rocks, 
Sa leere. | 

To Gurte, werb nent. to ſweal or run as a candle. 

GuTTEr Ti. a three cornered tile luid in gutters, 

Gu'TTEr a [old records] a gutter or if out : conve; wat-r from 
leads or roofs of buildings. | | | 

To Gu“ rrIE, verb newt. [of gat, Fr.] to eat much, to feed luxuri- 
ouſly, to gormandiſe; a low word. Dryden. | 

To GuTTLE, werb ac. to fwallow. He grerl-d them up. L'Ejrange. 

Gvu'TTLER {of gut?le] one that guttles or gormandiles. | 

Gu rrutous, ag. [gutralz, Lat. a little drop] being in the form 


of a ſmall drop. Brew. | 
Gu'TTuRraL [guttaralis, Lat.] of or pertaiving to the throat. 
Gur run AlL Letters, ſuch as are pronounced in the throat. 


_ Gu'rTurs Os, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſame that is called hy- 

os. 

Gu rrus, Lat. [with antiquaries] a ſort of vaſe uſed in the Ro- 
man ſacrifices, to take wine and ip:inkle it guttatim, i. e. drop by 
"Cotte bo ay ] fgnifes e and they being repreſented 

u'TTY ſin es drops; and they repreſented 
— of ſeveral co an in 
azon. 

Guy Rate [in a ſhip] 1. A rope made ſaſt to the fore-maſt at one end, 
and js received through a ſingle block fiezed to the pennant of the 
winding tackle, and then again reeved through another, ſeized to the 
fore-malt. The uſe of which is to hale forward the penant of the 
winding tackle. 2. A rope uſed to lift any thing into the ſhip. Sk:ner. 

Gvu'zes [in heraldry] with the Engliſh, are roundles of a ſanguine 
or murrey colour ; but the French call them torteux. Guzes being of 
a bloody hue, are ſuppoſod by ſome to repreſent wounds. | 

To Gv'zzLE, u nent. {from gut or guſt, to guttle or guſile] to 
gormandiſe, to feed immoderately ; alſo to drink greedily or much, 
to tipple. Lapping and guzz/zeg till they burſt. L'Eftrarge. 
Gu'zzLEtr [of guzz/-} one that guzzles, or cats or drinks voraci- 


y. 
Gw 4'1.s5Tow [of zyal. a gallows, and ro, Sax. a place] a place 
ſor the execution of malefactors. | 
Gwarr, goods that felons, when purſued, threw down and left in 
the high-way, which were forfrited to the king or lord of the manor, 
unleſs lawfuily claimed by the right owner * a year and a day. 
To Gx. verb neut. to joke upon, banter, jeer, flout, c. Com- 
mon courtiers love to grhe and fleer. S er. | 
__ Grre, jt. fee GIB. A fncer, a farcaſm. Ready in xder. 
3 2akeſpeare. | 


G 


Grt.T-wiTz. [k. pree, Sax] a ſati, . ej,jẽjmh or amends tor 
t. e j aſs 


” 8 * 5 s a : 9 
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a place of excrciſe, a, e. Go. rule] a chiel or Heud malten 
(chew, the gortruor of 2 co!) e. 
Grw:a" iv, Lat. LV 
or ſcience, à {choo!. | 
Gruvasric: LLY, an, {of .opmarjor} tu t uñ 
fit for ſtrong exerciſes. Inez. oor 


+, Gr] a pl:ct of exereite in zun ar; 


- 


Gruxa'>rict ſyrezeins Url) the gytranallic art, or the 2 
performing the exercitcs of the b d. | 
2 an « 1 y 5 

G1 \ * ic, ay. | of „ TA. J. Lat 2,9: 254 De, of g .. 
do exerciſe] pertaining to cgi. 4 ot ape, Wee, 
running, throwing the dart or 046 'r, : 

d «4 +* 2 © *» e 4 - » 1 2 * 1 i 

Gyms S005 . *. 2.39 part oi paß i which teact:s 

how to preiervr health bz brenne. | 
Er. KNIC, adj. I, Gr. Sri. Tr.] foch, 2. edle the 
ataletic or gvr-natic-exercit?, („Hic artifls.. d. „ 

Gyoavxophpt ettols DPiantr 7 oi u ., nib 
rf. Or. feed] ſuch as boar fte nakrd let. 
witzout any ſeed. vel l. 

To Gr x , 3 

O CHN LOGHZL (7 :). 
Indian philofopher. 
* » 3 — 2 | , A 

Grave} bis, Lat. ſoyrocomama, Cr. ] a kind of dance in uf+ a- 
mong the Laced.:moniats, performed by young 
naked. during the time of the factitices, and fing n, 

P * vs * 
ot polo. 

» n . . . ] IO. bu . 

Plutarch, if 'm r-t mi? len, ſavs, Lycurg': INKUECC hb 
his fi. v. pit, with deſign to encourage marin: uu. 

Gy wxoro LYSPERMOCS Plants [Of v . matte 


r . E 
pz, Gr. feed] ſuch as have ze; naked wel micluled in a cn, ue. 
out any fecd-vetic!. | | 


GyruxosdPurits [if priuw M. naked, and eie =:, Cr. on Crt 13 


I. de, tu ice, and 
d Choke in a Cal; X, 


* 
1 


- . , C0; 
nu: # 08 * . 9 * X 9 z 1 
7˙ * 0 il 3 > J Ui pe lidi.Cu, Gr like an 


eien dancing 
1 1. wy bonugr 


ri in 


'J& 


certain Indian plitlofophers who went rated, wn livel {inte * 


woods and defarts, ſceding on herb. 

r you te. naked, ond avcoren, Cir. font? 
fuch fruits as bear a naked ſccd inetd by the cal only, wilkun ar; 
iced: velicl. : ; bs 

Gvuzore Tra Pita vots Plan: fol cus, 10 A for, 
pa, Gr. fred} ſuch as have four naked iczus ineloied in a cat 
out any ſeud-veilel. 

Grx&Cia, Lit. [usa, Gr.) ſuch aceidents in rengtel as lap. 
Ten to women ; alſo „nens monthi: COnriv:. 75 

Grxnciun, Eat. COEF: 1. („e te auer, af aro merry, Or 2 
ſeparate place, u hete the women bert thieintelies retiied, and out of 
the fight of men. 

A cuſtom, to thi: day not yruſual in 77; connmrics. TH 4 
ons call this pare of tie huts or price t! ** Hara, of . 1.0: 
Face; and by the fre tom they expire the fc even arc of the 
Beit ollal, or horſe of Collin 3 ch, | ö 

GrxxcO CAC Y ICI, of 


zd. A wWaoman, and „ a. 
Gr. power] pettico at weradut, . 


tema). 0 . 


. 1 e rule, 
1 . 8 * — , ; 
Gr. COCK A 1 E. „„ iNN el 7 63 3% 472 „ 1 3 6&:coOmet 
an ancient people of Sar:uatia Lurofzea, fil to be fo called, bechute. 


after they had beer. overconte ty iu az Os, 
hare venereal commerce witit hett. | 

Grxz'courroy, or GNA COMASTO? ze n α,H,jZͥ- Gr] a te- 
mor or ſwelling in the ſieili or breaſts of women. 

Gr'esun, Ferget, Lat. white lime, plaitter ; a'fo n fort ef plaifter. 
ſtone, white and ſoft like alabaſter, wiici being lightl) Durst, ſerves 
to make the chalk called plaiſier of Paris. 

Gy'esy N git, Lat. of g iuα] ſtrolirg beggars, wi 
pretend to tell fortunes. Sce (Iron. 85 

Grza'riox [g ro, Lat.] 1. I he ac ef turning or whirling any tl. ing 
round. Breast. 2. A giddineſs. ? 
_ Gr'nowancy [cf gr, Lat. and paz, Cr. Ciiination] a 
kind of divination, by walking round in a cc. 

Grat [gyres, Lat.] a circle deſeribed by iy thing goirs in an 
orbit. Quick and more quick le ſpits in grad, f . 1% . 

Gyzo'se, Fr. [in hcraldry] an dirty wt ch contits of. two 
ſtraight lines, drawn from ſeveral parts of the eleuichoun, ang meeting 
in an acute angle in the feſſe pin: of the ſame. 

Greo'se [Set, gre as, Lat.] full of turning. 

To Grve. werb ac. {trom the iubſt.) t fetter, to fl. ackle, to en 


they were eLized do 


chain, to enſnare. | will 2 * ther. Shoe fray. 


GrY'ves, fatji. u ithout a fingular; gn, Wei.) fetters, chain:? 


the legs. Break off their chairs and £1t i; Ka. li. 


HAB 


h, Raman; H 5, Italic; B b, Engliſh; N. Iicbrew, is 
expreſied only *y (*) a note of afpiration in Grezk. 

H. in Engliſh, as in other languages, is not accounted 
properly a letter, but note of aſpiration beiore a vowel, 
being founded only by a ſtons emiſtion of the bieath, 


without any conformation of the organs ot Jpecch ; πng the poets = 


ſometimes obtains the power of a conſonant. The + in Enviith 1 
{carcel; ever mute at the beginning of a word, or where it imme- 
diately precedes a vowel. In Latin never C, before a conjonant ; 
but always before one of the five vowels ande; as Cle, I, n 
tus, hems, lem, Bu dra, Sc. but in Engliſli 1: does, as frog ot, arg. 
&c. In this caſe, where it is followed by a conlorant it he no found 
according to the preſent pronunciation; but @4ihHily, a5 NOW in Scot- 
land, it made the ſyllable guttural. 

H, with a daſh at the top [with the ancients] ſiꝑnifed 200000, 

Ha, #nterj. [l, Lat.] 1. An exprettion of wonder, furprite, ſud- 


den queſtion or ſudden cxcrion. Ha ! what art thou? Rae. 2. Aa 
expreſiion of laughter. | 
Jaxx, or Hait, a fort of dried fi. 
Haba ix NDH ot 550, Heb. i. e. to feparnte) ſcharati r. 


3 ceremony practiied by the jews every ſabbatn day in the evening. 
It runs thus: Towards the cloſg of the fabbuth, when the ſtars begin 
to appear, exch maller of 4 ſamily lights a torchy, or at lcaſt a limp 
- With two wick. A little box of ſpices 15 pre; eg, or a piats of wine 
taken; then ſi ging or :ehcarſing a prayer, aud bleiing the wine and 
the ſpices, the all ſmell tnem: and atter they have performed a few ce- 


remonics ab ut the torch, or lamps, they calt a little of the conſeccared 


wine into the Lone; c. ore taille, and thus they break up, with- 
ing one another 2 000d week, | | 

Haute: Cora, Lat. a uit li ing for the hringing in a jury, or 
{> many of them 24 refuſe to appear upon tac ſummens called wearre 
Facias, for the tri of a cauſe. : 
Hs Copis, Lat. a writ which a man, indicted of a treſpaſs 
before Juſtices of the peace, or otherwiſe, and laid in priſon, may 
have out of the king's 
colt, and to anſwer the cauſe there. 

Haze'xa [with ſurgeons] a bandage for the drawing together the 
ys of wounds, initead of ſtitching them. 

Hon ö [in a deed or conveyance] z. e. to have and to hold; 
a word of form. All deeds or conveyances conſiſt of two parts, the 
premiiles and the habendum ; the former conſiſts of the names of the 
,rantor and grantee, and the thing granted; the latter limits and qua- 
lines the tate. 

HaskRDbasuntx {[Minſhew derives it of habt ihr das, Teut. have 
you this? as ſllop- keepers ſay when offering their wares to 4 
pedlar, a dealer in {mall wares, as tape, thread, pins, necdles, 
alſo a dealer in hats. | | 

HaistrDaiutss, were incorporated a brotherhood of St. Katha- 
tine their patroneſs, a 1447; and were confirmed in the ſeven- 
tecntu of Henry Vil. anzo 1501, and named Merchant Haberdafters. 
They ae a maſter, four wardens, ninety on the court of aſſiſtants, 
tire hundred and twenty-nine on the livery. The livery-fine is 
twenty five pounds. They bear for their arms barry nebule of fix ar- 
gent and czare on a bend gules, a hon paſſant gardant er, creſt on a 
helmet and torſc, two arms ſupporting a laurel proper, and iſſuing out 
of a cloud arg Their ſupporters two Indian goats argent, attired 
and hoofed cr. Their motto, Se and obey. 

"They are the eighth of the twelve companies. There have been 


c. 


twenty-two lord mayors fr of this company. Their hall is in Maiden - 


Lane. 


Ha'previxe [ibbrrdarn, Du.] a fort of ſalt ſiſh, a dried ſalt cod. | 


II reason, Iser sgEON, or Ha'serios [raubergion, Fr. Bal. 
Giur. low Lat.] 1. Armour to cover the neck aud breatt, breaſt- plate, 
weck. pic cc, gorget. Some a faber. Fairfux. Lodg'd in Mag- 
naro's brats Git g. Hndibrasr. 2. A fot coat of mail covering 
the head and ſhoulders. : | 

Hanr'se Factas Sti, Lat. judicial writ, which lies where a 
man has recovered lants in the king's court, Euected to the theriff, 
commanding him to give him the ſeiſin thereof. 

Han kt Fain gar, Lat. a wilt which lies in divers caſes, as in 
Cower, foriacudon. Se. wheie a view is to be taken of the land or teae- 
ments .n queition. | 

H:prrztCTs, 2 fort of cloth of a mix'd colour. | 

IIK, Fr. , It. and Sp. of Calis, L at.] ative, nimble. 

Hauling foctitoment, Fr.] apparel, cioathing, attire. Spenſer. 

Lan LINEN 2} ar {li ancient ſtatutes] armour, harneſs, uten- 
ſi}+, and other provitons ſor war. | 

To Han iirate, er act, { habifiter, Fr.] to qualify, to entitle. 

Havre rt, fart. a. {from the verb, for habilitated] gualificd. 
Nat legal nor 4a: ate tg ferve in parliament. Bacon. 

IIXIrrtr Arion (of 4 abilitute] qualification. Habilitations to- 
wards arms. Paco. 

anni Lie, Fr.] faculty, power. It is now commonly 
ritten ality. 

lia un | abito, It. and Sp. of 54b:tas, Lat.] 1. The conſtitution or 
temper of the mind or body. 2. The ſtate of any thing; as, a bal:t 
of bot”. 3. Inxeterate uie, cuſtom. A fixed confirmed bali? of fin. 
S2rtf, 4. Attire, dreis, accoutrement. Dreſſed in the fame Engliſh 
habit. Drin. 


nch, to remove himſelf thiher at his own 


HA C 

Hitt fin metaphyſice] is a quality that i; ſapcradded to a naeu- 
ral power, that inakes zt vey Icadlly and eat:ly perturin its opera- 
10. 

Haut fwith ſogiclans] one of the ten predicaments. 

1o Hart, cb a. {from the ſubit.] to drefs, to array, to ac- 
courre. Ihe Lee themfelves like thoic rural deines. Drider. 

Ha"tivablt, tr. and dp. Tatbita'le, It. hat:tatides, Lat. that mav 
be inhabited or qwe't'in, Capable of ſuitaining hu. an creature. I he 
Lalita le world. Bay. Sl 

HaitiTaBieiis, ſof Li,] capacity of beirg inhabited. Ray 
uſes it. | 

II nian, Fr 
Lat.] a dwelling place. | 

Hanmarct atis, Lat.] dwelling, abode. Spenſer uſes it. 

II rand. Fr. [Cet t, Lat.] one that lives or dwells in 
«ny place, an nwuabtint, Milton uſes it. 

Hantta 105, br. {abitazione, It. Habitat ion, Sp. of hal itatis. Lat.] 
2. A dvceliag, a place of abode. Wiſdom made not this nor that 
wan her /ol:1at4r, but delt in us. Heder. 2. The act of dwelling, 
* fine of a place receiving, dwellers. luconveruent for habitation. 

coder, ard, 

Hain ror, Lat. adveller, an inhabitant. Brown uſes it. 

Lian. part. a}. (tom % habit; habille, Fr.] atured, dreſſed; 
alſo accu:tomed. | 

Liana [habitacl, Fr. abituale, It.] grown to a habit by long 
uſe, cut oma, eftablitked by frequent repetition. Habitual know- 
ledge. South. 29 

Hanruar Grace [with divines] is that which is conveyed to per- 
ſons by baptifin, and afterwards augmented and improved by the 
cuc haxiſt and other means. 6 

Haut rvaiiy, adv. [of babitzal] cuſtomarily, by habit. 

To Haprtvarte {-tabituer, Fr. abitucrfe, Ital. of Labin, Lat.] 


* 
1 


A. tac » It. Jabitacalo, Sp. of hbalitacucum, 


to accuſom to by frequent repetition. They habitzare themſelves to 


their viuous practices. Tellorſen. 
HiziTUattd, fart. pal. [of batitzatc) that which has gotten a 
habit cf, accuſtomed to. | 6. Es 
 Ha'arub, Fr. [habitnde, Lat ] 1. The reſpe& or relation that 
one thing bears to another. A certain ae or relation to one an- 
other. South. 2. [With philoſophers] is uſed for what we popularly call 
habit, vi. a certain diſpoſition or aptitude for the performing or ſuf- 
tering certain things, contra ed by reiterated acts of the fame kind. 
Impoſſible to gain an exact habitude, without an infinite number of 
acis. Dryden. And tothe ſame import the Table of Cenzs, ſpeaking 
of a man coxfirm'd in the practice of virtue, ſays, CE 
ln righteous babitude murd, 
From paſhon's baneful anarchy ſecur'd, 
In each enticing ſcene, cach inſtant hard, 
That /awvereign antidote his mind will guard. | 
3. Familiarity, frequent intercourſe. Frequent habitudes with the beſt 
company. DNr;zaez. 4. Long cuttom, inveterate habit or uſe. A plea- 
ſing error ſtrengthened by a — hatitude. Dryden. | 
Ha'nrres, Lat. [in metaphyſics] is the application of a body to 
that which is near it. | | 
Ha'BLE, a ſca- port or haven. | | 
_ Hae-xas ſa contraction of habban, to have, and nabban, Sax. not 
to have; or, if you had rather, of happen hap, i. e. whether it happen 
or not, hap ne hap or nop, as would ne would, wuill ne quill, that is, let 
it happen or not. ahnen] raſhily, at a venture, without any rule or 
certainty of effect. Hud:bras. | | | | 
To Hack, verb act. [hacken, Du. and Ger. haccan, of acape, Sax. 
an ax, hacka, Teut. Lacher, Fr.] 1. To cut into ſmall pieces, to cut 
ſlightly with frequent or unſkilful blows. Armour hac#td in ſome 
places. Ssang 2. To ſpeak unreadily, and with ſomething of heſi- 
tation. Let tem keep — limbs whole and Sac our Englith. Shake- 
ſpeare. 
: To Hacs, werb next. to hackney, to turn hackaey or proſlitute. 
Hanmer. Theſe knights will hack. Shakrjpeare. 
0 To Ha'cxLE, wcrb act. ¶ hackelen, Du.] to cut mail; alſo to dreſe 
ax. | 
Ha'cxir, . 1. An inftrument for drefing flax. 2. Raw ſit, 
any filmy ſubſtance unſpun, according to Johnſon. It would ſeem to 
be a kind of ſhining feather uſed by anglers. Take the act of a 
cock or capon's neck, or a plover's top, take off one fide of che fra- 
ther, and then take the back, hik, gold or filver thread, and make 
theſe faft. IVWaltn. | | 
Ha"czaxty [Lage, Fr. a nag or pad, hacnai, Wel. hackeneye, 
Teut. a horſe] 1. Let to hire, hired horſes being uſually taught to 
ace or recommended a good paccers. 2. A pacing horſe. 3. A 
— coach- hot fe. a vicclng, a proſlitute, a common writer, Ec. 
Hackne; tongue. K / g:mmin. Hackney lady. Hudibras. 4. Any thing 
let out for hire. A lache coach may chance to ſpoil a thought. 
Pape. g. Much ufed, common. 7T.otions young ſtudents in phyück 
derive from: the 1 acknes authors . Har: 4. | 
To lick, verb aft. firom the noun} to praftiſe in one thing, 
to acc uſtom to the tand, to make a hackney or flave of one. He is 
loug Lacbrer'd in the ee; of men. Shutempeare, | 
Has Qurros, h, {baqur, O. Fr. a little horſe] fome you of 
armour. Riding il. or coltl cordwain, lis bacguerar and his ha- 
tergeun. S -2j-7 | 


Hap-23015s 


HA G 
Hap-rort [hab-bore, Sax. ] a recompence made for oſience: againit 
the holy 4 violence offered to clergymen. 
Hau, the preter. and part. paſſ. of have. See To Haves. 
Ha'ppixcrox, a parliament town of Scotland, about 18 miles eaſt 
of Edinburgh 
Ha'vpovock [hadzt, Fr.] a fort of cod ſiſh. but ſmall. Carer. 
Hap-I-wisr [i. c. I wiſt or I thought I had it] it imports an un- 
certainty, a doubtful matter. Hence in the N. C. one who trifles or 
idles time away without any certain aim, is called a had-i-wift. 
Ha br v, a market town of Suffolk, 64 miles from London. 
Hxuo'ss, Lat. {with oculiſts] a reflected inverſion of the eyelid. 
H ux Lors [apanc, of awe, blood, and . Gr. the fight] a 
redneſs of the eyes, procceding from an inflammation ; or a ſtretching 
of the blood veitel, commonly called blood-ſhotten eyes. 
HxwasTa'TiCat [of ayaz and ratizc;, Gr.] pertaining to the 
_ or ponderoſity of the blood. 
_ Haxwari'res [asgareruc, Gr.] the blood - ſione, a ſtone uſed in 
ing of blood. 
AMATO'DEs, Lat. [nav Gr.] the herb cranes- bill. 
HxwarTocur'ss, Lat. [ayarxvy, of aH, blood, and xvo, Gr. 
to flow] any preternatnral flowing of blood, whether critical or ſymp- 
tomatical ; the ſame as bemorrbage. 
HxuATock' LE, Lat. Irn, Gr.] a tumour turgid with 


HxmarowrnalocELE, Lat. [of an. blood, e-, a navel, 
and zxan, Gr. a tumour] a ſwelling in the navel turgid with blood. 
R Lat. [of az, and le, Gr. to ſpit] one who 

its blood. 

Hamarto'ss, Lat. [auycaroor;, Gr.] the act or faculty of making 


Hxwarno'sus, Lat. [of alfa, blood, and @:8:;, Gr. fear] one 
who is afraid to be let blood. | | 

Hxwo'rTiICa, Lat. [ae, Gr. belonging to blood- ſpitting] 
remedics which cute ſpitting of bluod. | 

HeaworTyY'sis, Lat. [amenrtvs:;, of aH, blood, and av, Gr. to 
pit] a ſpitting of blood. 


XMORRHA'CIA, Lat. Cages, of blood, and 6 
Gr. to burſt] a burſting of blood out of the noſtrils, , eyes, 
or other parts of the body. 


Hamorrno! bal eius Internal [with anatomiſts] are branches of 
the meſenteric vein, which paſs to the gut rectum, and thence to the 
fundament. 

H xz morrno'tDal Vein, External, ariſe from the hypogaſtric vein, 
and ſometimes from a double branch of it, ſpreading about the ſphinc- 
CES. 1 tos ug, of af. blood, and pro, Gr. to flow] 

X&'MORRO1S, a4a200945, Of ah. and pew, Gr. to 
the hzmorrhoid ſerpent ; ſo called, becauſe thoſe that are bitten by it, 
blood i/aes out of ail the paſſages of their body. 

Hxwmorrnon Des [ayggnc, of ama, blood, and pe, Gr. to flow] 
ſwelling inflammations in the fundament, the emerods or piles; ſo cal- 
— Hecauſe frequently (not always) they are attended with diſcharge 


_HexmosTa'TiCs, ſubft. plur. of atic [of awe, blood, and ra- 
meg, Gr. cauſing to ſtop] — fanch blood. 

Har 2 in law] a writ which lay for the lord, who ha- 
8 ip of his tenant under could not come at 
his body, he being conveyed away by ſome | 

Hk Deliberando, &c. a writ directed to the ſheriff, willing 
him to command one who had the body of him who was ward to ano- 


ther, to deliver him to the party whoſe ward he was by reaſon of his 
land 


He=rt'arcn [herefiarcha, Lat. apiringxn;, of ajior;, hereſy, and 

«x2. Gr. a ruler) 12 arch or chief heretic. 
HakETAAE [a law term] to give a right of inheritance, to make 

donation, feoffment or gift hereditary to the grantee and his heirs. 

H=xt'Tico Cemburende, a writ which lay againſt one who was an 
heretic, viz. who having once been convicted of hereſy by his biſhop, 
and having abjured it, — falling into it again, or ſome other, 
is thereupon committed to the ſecular power. Sce Doxarisrs and 
Cæricoł x. | | 

Ha“ EALEu, a populous city of the United Provinces, in the pro- 
vince of Holland, ſituated near a lake, which from this town is called 
Haerlem- meer; four miles from the German ocean, and 12 welt of 

Harr [hapx, Sax. hacht or hafer, Du. defft, Ger. from to have or 
to hold] the handle of any inſtrument, that part which is taken into the 
hand. 
To Harr, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to ſet in a haſt or handle. 
Ai, ſwortb. 

Hac [haz , Sax. bext, Ger. heckt, Du. a witch] 1. A fury, 
a ſhe mo SH oat s rais'd their heads and clapt their hands. 
Crahhaw. 2. An enchan a witch. You witch, you hag. Skake- 
ſpeare. 3. An old ugly woman. Old bag, of — years and 
three. Dryden | 


To — verb af. [from the ſuhſt.] to torment, to harraſs with 
vain terror. Superſtitious men bagged out of their wits with the fancy 
of omens. I Eflrange. 2 

Ha'ca {haga, San.] a manſion or dwelling-houſe. 

Ha'cazp, af. Fr. 1. Wild, untamed, ureclaimable, having a 
he ce or wild look. Hagard hawk. Spenſer. 2. [bager, Ger.] lean. 
To this ſenſe I have put the following paſſage ; for ſo the author ought 
to have Writer. A Zezged carrion of a wolf, and a jolly fort of dog. 
L' Eftrange. 3. es Ve!.] ugly, rugged, wildly diſorde. d. 

. bagard as the rock. Sat ,. Hagard eyes. Dryden. 
ILLanko Hawk a wild hawk, who prey d for herſelf ſome time be- 
fore ſhe was taken. ; 

Ha'coarv, . 1. Any thing wild or untameable. I have lov'd 
this proud diſdainful heggard. 2. A ſpecies of hawk. The wild bag- 
gard. Says. 3. A hag. [So Garth has us'd it for want of under- 
landing it. Johy/ou] In a dark grot the baleful haggard lay. Garth. 

Ha'GGARDLY, adv. {of haggard] uglineſs, with ty. Dry- 
den uſes it. | 
II dass [of hecken. Du. to cut ſmail. Of hog or hack. Jobaſon] 
a 1aal> of meat, generally pork chopt and incloled in a membrane. 
I Scotland it is a fort of pudding made of liver, lights, &, a ſheep's 
la filled with minced meat, ſhredded ſuet and ſpices, 

N“. 48. 


H AL 


Hiccra, ej. {of being of the nature of a detormey 
horrid. . 45 ot rs. "0 ; 
4 io —_— _ act. [g. d. to hack: or 2 of batkeien, Du. } 

cut un omely, to „to mangle. baggled o'er. 
S 1 ; IR has 

o HaccLe, verb rent. to be tedious in a in i 
apy ans bargain, to be long in 

Ha'ccler [of begglc] 1. One that haggles or chops. 2. One 
—_ is long * ning. 

As, a kind of fery meteor which 30 1 
2 of horſes. _— ETD TOS 20 

Hacw'crarna, Lat. of ayi:;, holy, and yaw, Gr. to 
write] the canonical books of holy — Bur the — Feres, 
(who divide their bible into the law, prophets, and hagiographa) reduce 
under the laſt the 1 2 following books: Pfalms, Proverbs, Job, Car.- 
ticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Eceleſiaſles. Eſther, Danicl, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah and Chronicles. And in compliance with this arbitrary ar- 
rangement of theirs, Joux Levsven, in his edition of the Hebrew bi- 
ble, Amflerdam, anne 1667, places theſe books (in the order above 
gen) all TS... 

AGIOSIUDERE {of a., holy, and eg, Gr. iron] a plate of iro! 
about three inches broad, and lixtcen 5 which ry. be 
the dominion of the Turks (being prohibited the ue of bells) firike 
on with a hammer, tocall the people to church. 

Hacio'crarner [apoyaps:, of ay, ho!;, and , Gr. to 
write] a writer of holy things, the title appropriated to * 
the holy bible. The Jews divide the holy ſcriptures of che old teſta- 

ment into the law, the prophets, and the hagiographer:. 

Han, interj. an expreſſion of ſudden She ſtamps and then 

eries hab! at every thruſt. Dryden. | 

Hau, a town of the United Provinces, in the province of Hol- 
land, two miles from the ſea, and 14 from Rottetdam. It is one of 
the fineſt towns in Europe; but tho! it enjoys all the priviteges of a 
ops Holland, except that of ſending repreſentatives to the ſtates, it 
it has no walls, and is eſteemed only a village. Here all the public 
affairs of the United Provinces are tranſacted. | | 

Ha-u (in gardens] a ſmall canal of water, a bank with a mos: 
that interrupts any alley or walk. 


Han [of hæzel. or hzzol, Sax. bagel, Su. Du. and Ger.] a me- 


teor formed of flakes of ſnow, which being melted by warm air, and 
afterwards meeting with cold air, is congealed and turns to hail, ue 
ſtones are of a diffrent figure, according to the ſolution of che flal:e-, 
and fall rudely by reaſon of their weight. Others ſuppoſe the for:; 
of hail to be formed of drops of rain frozen in their falling Les te. 
Hail, iaterj. [hæl, health, Sax. beet, Du. heil, Ger. bil. Dan. 
bails, Goth. hail, therefore is the fame as /alve of the Latins or 
vas of the Greeks] health be to you, a term of ſalutadon, row 
only uſed in poetry. 4 
To be Hair. Fellow, well met together; that is, to be very ſamt- 
liar together, without diſtinction or reip ect of perſons. I he Scots ſav. 


All fellas, Joctey and the laird, (the man and the maſter.) Theſe 


bs are likewiſe ſpoken when unworthy perſons intrude them- 

ves into the company of their betters. ; 
S \ Hat, verb neat. [bagla, Su. hagtin, Du. and Ger.] to ſhowet 

To Hair, verb act. [from the interj.] to ſalute, to call to. Hail 
me thrice to everlaſting reſt. Dryden. | | 

To Haiti. a Ship [a fea phraſe] to call to men on board, to ſalute 
them, and enquire whither ſhe is bound. K/les. 

Halb, adj. [of hail, ſubſt.] ſtruck with hail. 

Har'tsRoT, u. [of bail and for] ſmall thot ſcatter'd like hai! 
Murthering Seibt. Hayward. 

Hatu-Szone (hægolpran, Sax] a ſmall globule of hail. 

Haft r, aj. [ot hail] conſiſting of hail. Pope uſes it. | 


Hai'xovs ſhaineux, of hain, Fr. hatred] ocious, hateful, horrid, 


outragious. See Hz Iixous. | PRs 
Hat1'xovsLY, adv. oe bainou:)] odiouſly, hatefu!ly, Sc. 
Hai'xovsxess [of hair:xs] outragiouinels, ſligitiouſueſs, odiouſ- 
neſs, hatefulneſs, &c. EE | - | 
Hai [heane. or kn, Sax. hart. Du. haar, Ger. Dan. and Su.] 1. A 
flexible ſubſtance growing out of the ſcin of animals, one of the com- 
mon integuments of the body. It is found upon all the parts of the 
body except the ſoles and palms. With a microſcope we find that 


each hair hath a round bulbous root which lies pre:tv deep in the ſkin, 


and that each hair conſiſts of five or fix others wrapt up in a common 
tube. They grow as the nails, each part near the root thruſting for- 
ward that which is immediately above it, and not by any liquor run- 
ning along the hair in tubes; as plants grow. Quincy. 2. A ſingle 
hair. Like the courſers hair. Shaie/peare. 3. Any thing al. 


hair falling in a particular direction. Youu go againſt the hair of your 
profeſſion. Shakeſpeare. | | | 
—_ HarkrBratxed, adj. {this ſhould rather be written &arzbrained}] un- 


conftant, unſettled, wild as a hare, irregular, uuſleady. Shakeipeare | 


uſes it. 


Hair-BREADTH, or Hair's-BREADTH [among the Jews] it wa- 


accounted the 48th part of an inch. A very ſmall dittance, the diame- 


ter of a bair. Fudges. | 

Haix EL, aH. the name of a flower, the hyacinth. | | 

Hai'scLoTu [of hair and cla, ſtutf made of hair, very rough 
and prickly, worn ſometimes in morttacation. Grezv. 

HarlaixEss ſheaueznepe, Sax. ] the flate of being hairy, the 
quality of abounding with hair. 

HarkLace ſof air and Jace] the fillet with which women tie up 
their hair. A woman's hairlace or fillet. Harvey. 

Har'artess [of ay being without hair. SH car. 

Hara [heamicg, Sax.] 1. Covered with hair, overgrown wit! 
hair. Bacon. 2. Conſiſting of hair. Hairy honours uf thei bead 


Hare, a pot-hook, alſo a kind of fiſh. Mackel and „ (4 
FAR, 

Haxevs, a ſort of large pike fiſh, caught in Ramſ-: 27”, 

Har is derived like a/, from the Sax. halle, 7. c. a til, 42% 
In Gothic 4h f6gnifie* a temple or any other famous bulding. Ge. 
Combden. , | a 


authors of 


l : 
ſmall. He judges to a hair. Dryden. 4- Courſe, ordcr, grain, wad 


HAL 


4 2 FL PE ins 8 
Yi dsa, or Ila“ U (halt! arde, Fr. GE tC OV $ ana 1 


be{!cbarre, Du. bel eberde, Ger. from babe, an ox, ard Valle. d 4 
churt: haiberds bring the cuuumon weapss of yiads. T,, A 
batt!-ax xt to a long e. 3 

tarrtes (among tartiets] an iron ſoldered ta the tor of a höre 
loc, that ſets out betore i prevent a lame horſe frum ticading vn bis 
toe. 

tHornrnbtcn [ollerdier, Fr. aluber dare, It. alaler lers, Sp.] an 
halberd-bearer, ont armed with a halberd. Bacex. 

Ha'tcroxs. . piur. of Sire [halc;o, Lat.] a Kind of ſ:1 
birds, of whom it is related tat they build their neſts vn the waves of 
the ſca, in the midſt of the molt ſtorm winters; but when che young 
unc, bring hatched, peep out of the thell, the ſea round about them 
app2:rs calm, and if it be rough, it never hurts them. As 4% p97 
brooding on à winter ſea. Dryden. a 

II. Lc ro. 25. [from the ſubit.] quiet, ſtill. peaceful: a, 

Hatcyox Das, a time of peace and tranquility. DleHαεie. 

to Hark. werb act. (Laier, Fr. baten, Du. } to pull or drag along 
alently; allo to call to a ſhip at fea: This i commonly Mitte 
vie. Which tee. | 

Hari, 4.4. [ibis ſhould rather be written ei, from ha, Sax. 
health] heakiny, beorty, well-complexion'd. IIe men. A=. 

Ha Lx ſtom 19444] one that hald or pulls by force. | 

Halt worTH, a iwaikt town of Suttfyilk, on the river Blyih, G7 
n;:!cs from London. | 

Hart, ſult. plur. bakves Ihaly, or he alp. Six. ard all the Tento- 
ric ciherts. Often the {i> not provuvniced | 1. The equal part of wy 
rang divided into two, a monty. 2. SUnetimey it has à proral tfigni- 
f:anton, when a nun ber is Civiied., 

Had the land ſelected of the bet, 
Half had come hence. Dr. 
3. It i: much uſed in competition ta tgniy a thing impet fd, as will 
appear from the following cxanple 5, 
Cacti B26 ut. r endes. 

Lat. Dim liuu fidti gut n , cage? let. (ter. Ante angctangca 
et halb valici det. Sp. P princigrn a meta? li | 

Ha'tr-Bior, / /. on not born of the faine fake and mother. 


: Z.. 4e. ; 1. 
Ha 7 


* 


H. rr-ui cot fof La and Ih] mean, 
EL edt fell ww $46 be care. ; 

Hi; car, a cap imperfectly put oF or but fatiy mov d. With 
certain {+ fe 2: and cold moving nds. SH cave. 

rte . [of half and veal, Sax. ] part. ener. 

Harlr-racth of 4uf and fue] ſhewing only part of the face, 
ſa:2'1 facet. Hour fate fellow. Shakeſpecre. 

Har aten (of and batch] imperſecly hatched. Cay. 

F., Heir J. I [with military men} the three foren. it men of a 
batral on. | | 

Nan Hair F., the three hindermoſt men of a battalion. 

II s. at. imperleetiz heard. not heard to an cd. | 

Ii /--m [inthe iron works] a 1cund maſs of metal that comes 
out of the finery. | | 

Hair ark, a robe, fix ſhillings and eight pence. 

Hi: Men. 1. The moon's appearance when at half increaſe or 
decent. 2. Any thing in the ſhape of - half moon. Rhombs and 
wedges, and bolf-mens and wings. Milton. 3. (in for:ification] an 
ourwork that hath only two faces, forming together a ſailant angle, 
which ;- flanked by ſome part of the place, and of the other baſtions. 

H, of the Hawes Alon er _ an order of knighthood, 
cruuted by Rene, duke of Anjou, when he conquered Sicily, with 
thi motto, Lr. 7. . prove. 

{lr Ponce, the plur. of la [of Half and perez] a 2 
coin, of which two make a penny. Halipence and farthings were firſt 
orccrld to be made by king Edward I. in the year 1280, for before 
that tive the penny had a double crofs, with a creaſe, ſo that it might 
Le caſily broken in the middle to make halſpence, or into four quar- 
ters to make farthings. 

Hair-Pite {of ha, and file] the ſmall pike carried by officers of 
foot- ſoldiers. 7 azler. | | 

Ha“ IN {of af and jirt] the fourth part of a quart of li- 

uor. | — — | 
, 1a".r-5cvort an, imperſectly learned. att. 5 


degen rate. 


HAa'LF-SeaL [in chancery] the ſeaiing of commiſſions to delegates | 


2/pointed upon any appeal in caſes eccleſiaſtical or marine. | 

Harte Seas O--r, a proverbial phraic tor any one far advanced. It 
is commonly uſcd for one half drurk. I am g, jeas ver to death, 
Dre den. 5 3 1 

Ha“Lr-sianrtp {of af and %]; ſeeing imperfeAly, having a 
weak difcernazeat. Facoy. | 

HAa's.e->Pucts {of half and hrs] hemiſphere. Pen Fohn/on. 

II Trersaintb of J and from] helf-bred, imperfect. A 
ha} firained villain. dtn. 

IH. swokd, cloſe ght within half the length of a ſword. S- 
ſears. 
" Hxtr-roxory, a jury impanelled in a cauſe where the party to be 
try'd is a ſotciguer. 

H. ir wa ＋ * 
fliny Ca fav. Ural, 

HALe-wir {ot calf and uit] a ſooliſh fellow, a blockhead. Ha. 
e are Hens. Besen. 

Hatr wiried fol % and git] imperfeRly furniſhed with un- 
derſtanding H crack brained fellow. {rbutiaer. 

Ha'tizur, atoitctih. der Hatlisur. 

Hales Caps, Lit. {uanxazzeds, Gr.] the red winter-cherry, or 
rcd niglit ſü.ade. 

Ha ltbon (halsdom, z. c. holy judgment, or habx and dame, 
gax. for lady. Fobn/or.) Our bieiſed lady. Senſer. Whence, in an- 
cient times, b; wy Ladtunα., was a ſolemn oath among country people. 

Hairy rice, , (a,Lxrx, Of ak, Gr. the fea] books weating 
of tiles, or the a: vi thing. | 

HALIFAX, nc of the largeſt and moſt populous towns in England. 
litumed near the Calder, in the Welt Riding of Yorkſhire, 199 miles 
nom London, It tora oily gave title 07 Marquis to the family of Sa- 


fof hatf and aua in the middle. Meets de- 


Chat lr care. 


| ſoldiers; to flop in a march. Forced to balt in this 


HAM 


tt, it dee £05 ofe al cal ard baron to the profent noble Ceorge 
Mor tugue, ſen t the late auditut of the exchequer. | 

IIe (. 4. hol, was, of bah and mats, Sax.] the feaſtof 
All ahnt,; Noveniber 1. Sent back like Ja“ of ſhorteſt dux. 
Shokrb care. | : 

Hl:tio'crapnre [of ax. the fer, and $47, Cr. to deſctibe! 
dt ſcriber of the ſen, 1 hy dre grapher. : 1 

Hu Geary, the deſcription of the fea. ; 

IIe vors [e fas, of balita,, Lat. breath] paſſing through 
the porcs, vaporeus, thin, fumous. A peculiar thia and Zbaliturus 
liquor. 29. 

H-:11. {of heal, hal, or healle, Sax. bellt, Du. l, Lat.] r. A 
public edince, 2 place or court of juſtice 2. A great room where 
the ſervants of a noble fimily dine, called the ſervants hall, 4. A 
place or nob!e houſe for the afſenblies of companies of tradeſmen. 
In ar diert tune, manſion houſes were cailed halls ; and hence, at this 
day, the ſeats of gentlemen are flill called halls. 4. A nianor houſe, 
ſo cn. becauſe in it were held courts for the tenants. The 544 
end and the whole eflate. Aaliſav. | 
. Hat, (with architects] a large rom at the entrance of a fine 

oulc, Sc. | | 

II e, a fre due for cloths brought for ſale to Blackwell. Halt 
in London; alfo a toll paid to the lord of a fair or market, for com- 
mc.ditivs fold in the common hall of the place. 

. H EEE on, a market town of Leiceſterſhire, So miles from 
nden. | 
$14%14a875 {ina ſhip] are ropes which ſerve for hoiſing up all the 
yards, ext the crofs =. and No ſprit-fail-yard. * 


Iiyrtive; {hrifbur, I. Ger.] a fith ſomething like a plaice, hut 
UN" OT, 1 

lartitetta'r, Heb. [i. e. proife the Lord] a ſos of thankſgiving, 
a term of 12 icing ; 22 at the — verſes on that 
occahion. | 

Harde, web af. 1. To ſet on or incite a dog to fall on cat- 
tle Se. to encourage with ſhouts. Old John Balles his hounds 
again. Prizr. 2. Jo chace with ſhouts. Halluo me like a hare. 
3. To call cor ſtout to. He that firſt lights on him l- 
40 thee trier, N aleſpeare. 

Detto, cuterg. tlie original of this word is controverted ; ſome 
ine gine it from à lui, Fr. to him! others from allons, Fr. let us go! 
and Skinner from Lallcr, Fr. to draw] a word of encouragement when 
cogs 1 let looſe * game. Crics Calli Dryden. 

10 Har ro'o, neat. to cry, as after dogs. Country folks 
Eol/:ied and houted after me. Sidney, | 

To Ha"iiow, ger att. [hilzian, halt, Sax. holy, bexligen, Du. 
brian, Cer. beign, Su.] 1. To make holy, to conſecrate, to fer 
apart for divine fervice. Ve ſanctify or Jule churches. Heooker. 
2. lo reverence e holy. Haliowed be thy name. Lord's Praver. | 

ITarrucmixa ron [hallucinetic, Lat.] a blunder or overiight, an 
_ ct opinion, maitake, folly. The hallucination of the trauicriber. 
Addi on. | 8 

Hai or Hauiu [healm, Sax. halm, Su.] the ſtem or falk of 
corn, ftraw, Sc. it is pronounced han. | 

Harurzso'bEs feine, of ax, Gr. the ſea} a fever attended 
with ſharp, brackith ſweats. 

Halo [with aſtronomers] a ring or circle round the ſun or moon, 
which {omecimes appears coloured like the rainbow. | 

Haro [with phyſicians} the red circle round the nipples of wo- 
men. | 

Ha"t:rx1%6, adj. hals. Ger. boſs, Scottiſh, the neck or throat] 
ſounding karthly, unkarronious in the throat or tongue. This ill 
ballening lLomy name. Carew. | 

HAai'i>zz, or Haw'stz {of hate, the neck, and reel, Sax. a 
rope, or of here, Fr. It is now in marine pronunciation corru 
to han;ſer] a rope leſs than a cable, to hale a barge, &c. along a 
river. | 
_ H-'isrn, or H4'tsreR, one who hales a barge or ſhip along. 

H."Lsreo, a market town of Eſſex, 45 miles from Ls. 

Hair, 4j. [from the verb, healr, Sax. halte, Dan. halt, Su.] 
lame, crippled. 

To Hair [healran, to limp, healr, Sax. lame] halte, Dan. halta, 
Su.] 1. Togo lame, to limp. 2. { faire halte, Fr. far alto, It.] to 
ſtand fill, to diſcontinue the march; a phraſe moſt properly uſed to 
icular 
march. Ain. 3. To hefitate, to ſtand doubtful. How long bale 
ye between two opinions. 1 Kings. 4. To fail, to faulter. All my 
tamitiars watch'd for my halting. Feremiab. 

Har, . [from the verb] 1. The act or manner of limping. 
2. (ate, Fr.] a ſtop in a march. 

14 Hart b-fore you are lame, Or, you cry before you are hurt. 

Ha'trexs [healcne, healye, Sax. halter, Du. and Ger.] i. A 
rore to tie about the neck of an horſe; or of 2 malefactor, in order to 
hanging. 2. [From 72 hait} one who halts or limps. 3. A cord, 
any ſtrong firing in general. Whom neither Halter binds nor burdeas 
charge. Saugzs.. 

To Hatter, verb ad. [of healene, Sax.] to put a rope, &c. 
about the neck, to bind with a cord, tu catch in a nooſe. Catching 
moles and battering trogs. Atterbury. 2 

Ha'tTir-c.r [with farriers] an excoriation of the paſtern, cauſed 
by the halter of an hoe being intangled about the foot, upon the 
horſe's endenvouring to rub his neck with his hinder foot. 
1 a market town of Northumberland, 257 miles from 

ndon. 

To Have, werb af. {from halves, plur. of half] to divide into 
two equa! parts. 

Halves, iatery. {from hainer, the plur. of half) an expreſſion by 
which, any one lays claim to an equal thare of any thing, paracularly 
of that ound by accident. When the twin cries Jules 2 quits the 
fiſt, Cra ard. 

H. LTI rt [ haliz-gemexe, Saz. ] 1. The meeting of the tenants 
of an hail or manor, a court burton. 2. An afſembly of citizens in 
their public hall, ſo termed in ſome places in Herefordſhire. 3. It 
may ailo ſignify an eccleGaftical or hoty court. 


Ham, Sax (baue, Leut. and Do.] 1. The hip, the — 


HAN 


of the articulation of the thigh with the kuce. 2. The leg anc thigh 
of a hoꝗ falted. Pope utes it. | 

H +1, either at the beginning or end of a name or place, is derived 
fron ham, Sax. a houſe, farm or village. 

Hamapey'aDEs Laa, of zus and dee. Gr. an oak} nymphs 
fcizncd to have inhabited the woods and meadows, among the fl 
and green paſtures, and were thought to be born and to die with the 
trees over which they had charge. The Limaiades in lakes, the 
Ephydriades in fountains, in which they uſed to hide themſelves. 
Theſe nymphs denote the power of moiſture, which diſluſes met 
through every thing; and how the nature of water contributes to the 
procreation of all things, and to the nouriſhment of Ceres and Bc: 
chus, that is, of whatever conduces to the neceſſary ſupport or plea- 
ſure of human life. See Dx vapes. 

Ha'warto, a4. [hamatus, Lat.] hooked, ſet with hooks. 

To Ha'vuLE, verb act. [of ham] to cut the finews of the thigh, 
to hamftring. | 

_ Ha'"unLIxG, or Ha'vtrnxc of Degs, part. aj. [foreſt law] is the 


ſame as expeditating or lawing, but moit properly ham-ſtringing. 


H. ununen, a large city and well fortified port-town of Ger- 
many, on the north ſide of the river Elbe. It is an imperial city, or 
ſovereign ſtate, governed by its own magiilrates, and ſubject only to 
the general laws of the empire. : 

aux, ſubj?. hama, Sax. ] the collar by which a horſe rays in 
a Waggon. | | 

Ha'wLeT (prob. of ham, Sax. and let. Teut. a member. or 4%, 
the diminitive termination, or of hamcar, Fr. a village} a diviiion of 
a manor, Fc. divided into precincis, having parita officers didinct 
from the other parts or diviſions; alſo a few ſtraęgling houtes that 
depend upon another pariſh, or town, any ſmall village. 

_ Hawa [in ancient writings] a home cloſe, or ſmall croft, or 
little meadow. | 

To Ha'uwrr, or Ha'u-srrIxG, werb ad. [from ham] to cut the 
ham. or ſinews of the thigh ; to hough. N 

Haun [hamen, Sax. hammer. Dan. and Su. hamcr, Nu. ham- 
mer. L. and H. Ger. ] 1. A tool uſed by various forts of artiſicers. 
It conſiits of a long handle and heavy hend. with which any thing :5 
ſorged or driven. 2. Any thing deltruttive. That renowned pillar 
of truth and hammer of hereſies, St. Anilin. la- a 


To Ha unt x [of hamen, Sax. ] 1. Io knock or beat with a ham- | 


mer. Hammer'd itecl. Sends. 2. To forge or form with a hammer. 
Hammered money inſtead of milled. Dryd4r:. 3. To work mitellec- 


tually, to contrive by mutual labour. Hammering treachery. Shake- 


/heare. 


"To Haun, verb next. 1. To work, to be buſy. I'll hammer 


on't. Shakeſpeare. 2. To be in great commotion or agitation. Blond 
and are hammering in my head. Shakeſpeare. | 

Ha"'mnErtr [of hammer] one who hammers or works with a kam- 
The word is alſo uſed [I ſuppoſe by way of metophor} to ex- 
preſs the at of flammering. Swir v. 

Ha'vmmeR-HaRrD, adj. [of hammer and hard] hammer-hard is 
when you harden iron or ſteel with much hammering on it. Mexor. 

Ha'zmoc [of hammaca, Sax.) a hanging bed for ſailors on ſhip- 
board, any bed that ſwings. I einple uſes it. 

To Huren [prob. of ei ar. Her, Fr. The original of this word 
in its preſent meaning is uncertain. Junius obſerves that hamp/yrs in 
Teutonic is a quarrel. Other imagine that hamper or hanaper being 
the treaſury ro which fines are paid, to hamper, which is commonly 
applied to to the law, means originally to fine. '7ohnſor] 1. To 
ſhackle, to entangle. A lion hamper'd in a net. [*'Eftrarge. 2. To 

rplex, r to embarraſs many lets and troubics. 
ken they're hamper'd by the laws. bras. 3. To inveigle, to 
catch with allurements. Till they're hamper'd in the nooſe. Iiadi- 


| | bras. 4. To complicate, to tangle. Stretch their ſmall tubes and 


'd nerves unwind. Blackmore. | | 
aura [of hand panier, as Minſhew ſuppoſes, but hanaferium 
appears to have been a word long in uſe : whence hanaper, hamper. 
Johnſon] a fort of large baſket wi 
liquor, or any other carriage. | 
Ha'usTR IN, H. [ot ham and fring] the tendon or ſinew of 
ham. 

To Ha'm5RTING, - werb ac. pret. hamſtringed and ham ſtrung, 
part. pal. hamitrung. To lame, by cutting the tendon of the ham. 
Hamſiring'd behind. unhappy Gyges dy*d. Dryden. 5 

Hax, in the third plural, for have. Spenſcr. | 

Ha'xaytnr, ſutf?f. [hanaperium, low Lat.] a treaſury, an ex- 
chequer. | | | 

Clerk of the Haxarer [in chancery] an officer who receives all 
money due to the king for the ſeal of charters, patents, &c. and ti. e 
fees due to the officers for enrolling, &c. 

Ha'xcrs | archite&ure | the ends of elliptical arches, which are 
areas of a fmaller circle than the ſcheme, or midUle part of the 
arch. | 

Ha"vP:HIKE, a fine and fertile county in England, on the Engliſh 
channel. Its principal towns are Wincheſter, Southampton and 
Portſmouth ; and its iſlands, the Wight, Guernſey, and Jeriey. It 
ſends rwo members to parliament. Sk | 

Ha'xcts, or Ha'xses [in a ſhip] falls or deſcents of the fte-rails ; 
placed on baniſters on the poop and quarter deck down to th. ga! 3 
wav. 

Hazcn {hanche, Fr. hanke, Du. ance, Sp.] the hip, a part of 0 
body. See Hauxcn. 

Havp [hand, hond, Sax. handt, Du. band, Ger. band or heend, 
Dan. and Su. hant. Teut. hanvius, Goth.] 1. A member of the bety, 
with which we hold or uſe any inſtrument, the palm with che fingers. 
2. {With horſemen] the meaſure of the fiſt clinched, i. e. four irc hu, 
a meaſure uſed in the matches and height of horſes, a palin. z. Side, 
right or left. On this h and that hand. Exec. 4. Part, quarter 
fide. It is allowed on all hands. Savift. 5. Ready payment, with 
reſpect to the receiver. Recciving in hard one year's tribute. A A. 
6. Ready payment, with regard to the payer. Give it kim out cf 
hand. Tobit. 7. Rate, price. Bought at a dear hand. Baron, 8 
Terms, coi:ditions. At no hand conſiſtent with kumility. Ta;/or. g. 


Ac, deed, external action. The contradiction betu cen my heart 


handles, for putting up bottles of 


II AN 


10," Labour, at % . That; 
wizch lay fo lang under V icgil's correction. 4 lad A . n pus 
to it. Ain. 11. uit performance. Vare made n tne J 
Iclows. S err. 12. Power of porformency. to ty bi bond 
at a ſpectator. Au, aun. 15. Attempt, undertac iu You due tek. 
in bend to lay open the origine of uch a nation. K. 14. Alan 
ner of gathering or ting. A hey mei bywtu roonived grom oli, 
ſo may the by a moderate 4 trom time to ti neten tur ue. Ha- 
cen. 15. Wakwanthip, power or act of mManu' cu,: , 07 mikins. 
Comirg out of the £427; of intinite perfection. Clenαο. 10. Manne: 
of acting or performing. Chang d his az and chech'd his Pride. 
Dr;din. 1. \gency, part in avy ation. That which David wa- 
not thought fit to nave an har in. S:ath, 18. Ihe all of give 
ot prefentins, That I may cat ut at her Land. 2 Samuel, 10. AE 
of receiving any thing ready io ar”: hand, win it only wait: to be 
taken. Tue material, that are made to his Lad. Like. 20. Care, 
neceſſity of managing A tin a long time upon his hands, LF - 
range. 21. Diichacuc of duty. Requrr'd at the 4.7; of the cr 
Horker. 22. Reach, vearncts ; as, at hand, within reach, near, ap- 
Proaching. 23. Manuai minaguinent. Nor R. rd at bud, vor 
hithing darts atar. Dridon 24. State of bemy, in preparation, Wha 
revels ate in Gord, Shut gene. 25. State of bein, bn pen it £5 hs 
nen. The matter in , cle. 21. (nds eld wt as me There 
was tever an hind drawn. n. 27. hat which wy 1h oor 
ſition to another. Couſute. change Gurl, and Mitl co: a 

28. Scheme of action. Ving to change the 


and Fant. N. . (4 it f. 


the war. Claritin. <9. aut e. gun, tu, 3 
to make his Hen by thulc : ud rav. us. 1, C „„ 


contcit. 

She in beauty, education. blood, | 

Holds i with any viiacets of the word. 8: 
31. Tranfwithon, conveyance, ar ucy of conre v 
tion by the 4ar./ of me Paul. (A Aba. 32. Poiicilon, poser. th 
ule whereof is in our Gar ds, the effect in his. II 4er. 1 Penn 
ot the bridle. Like hot ies hot at hard. Shak}, core 3. Ale ok wt 
government, diict; line, treſtraint. Rlenclaus bate an hruvy bei over 
the citizens. 2 Mc 435. Influence, menagement. 

lattery, the danverous nuze of vice, 

Got 4a4 upon h.; youth, to pleateres ben:. Danic' Cir, ue. 
36. That which pertorms the office of 2 hand in bointing. 
ot clocks. Locke. 37. Avent, perſou en pio, gu. k 
tubject hope for wnen he changeth nt. 5335/7. 


18 


Ln Fades” 
nat m. net 1.25 
38. 6 1 r ind 


receiver, Tranimitted from #azz to Lan. {ut yon, 539. Anu actor, 
a workman, a foldier. Requires too many Gard. Le. 40. 
Catch or reach without choice. All that came to Hart. utes 41 


A hand-writing or fignawure, the form or caſt of writing. . e lard 
writing agreed with the coments. dir. 42. {ant ter led: 
negligently, rails, without tecing what one docs. Loiig tungs 
band over bead, u iinout ie ir or wit, L HU. 43. HA 10 han, 
cluſe fight. In ſingle oppo! tron fant 2 Hons Shukepeart, 44. Hard 
iz bard; in union, in conjunction. The advantage of the country 
would then have gone /i 4ard with bis own. Jarre 120 
to month ; as want requires. | Cin get bread from 2. ? „ ar b., 
and make even at the year's end. Z'E/rorm. 47. To $ ar in ba; 
to keep in expectation, to edt, A raically vea forttoth knave, 
to bear iz hand ard then ſtand upon fecurits. 47. 10 be 
Land aud giawe; to be intimate and fan. il! g 
An fro py rant 48 23 unt or a Fawh. 

He that will have his bufinets Cone, mult oreade, The Ger. fav, 
Ter ſchmeert der Cahent. {He who previc e, the wheels of his 
coach, rids way.) Ihe Lat. fav, 04 + <''s err. (Give if thou 
wilt receive ;) as likewiſe, ,,, as weil is de nit ito, 1.7 fe, tor 
nothing, as well as of notiing, noting comes, 

Haxp [in the menape] is uſed in divitien of the horſe into twe 
parts, in reſpect to the ricer's hand; as, | 

Bridle Hax, the left hand; 

Spear Hax, the right hand. | 

Fore Hand [of a horſe] is the fore · Part: of tim, 2. head, nocli, and 
fore-quarters. | | 
Hurd. Haxp {of a ho: ſe] all the parts excopt theſe b fore men- 


tioned 


4Jq. 11 


97 . 
Se. cute. 


To live from naxy to matt“. 
Fr. Jure au jaur ia jaurne t. Lat. In diem aruorey that i, fe pc 
en? gets; or, according to another ſaying, 9 mile 6.2 cu PREY 
Delp Haxus fur J haut na land.. 
That is, I have no deperdance but my labour or ingenuitv. 

To Haxp, verb act. 1. lo pats 2 thing from one to another b; 
the hand. Our Saviour could 4% / the fop unto lim. Herter. 2 
Jo guide, to lead by the bard. 

10 ſeize, to lay hands on. 

Let him that makes but trifles of his en gs, 

Firſt band me. Mate eure. 
4. To manage, to move with the hand. I bleſs my chains, I Lud 
my car. Prior. 8. Jo tranſmit in fuccethon, to deliver down tron: 
one to another. Hude down to future ages. Add jor. 

H anxy's Preadth, a mcal.re of four inches. 

Henn oF Tiytice. a ſceptre or battoon, about a cubit lorg, having 
an ivery hard at the extremity of it, uſed as an attribute of kinga, 
with witch they arc painted in their royal robes, as on their corona. 
tion Cav. 

Haz i meh uicd in compoſition, for that which is monar+5+. 
by the Land ; . 4 hun/aw; or borne in the hind ; as, a var. 
barrs:'. 

Ha x2-Baracs {of ad and barrow} 2 wooden frame on +1: 
any ting is carried by the hands of two men, withuut Chee 2 
the ground. Trfer. ” 

Ha'tzD-BASKET, a portable baſket. Marti v. 

Ha'z2-BELL, a bell rung by the hand. 4. u. 

Ha'xb-BREADTH, a ſpace equal to the breadth of the Hand, à hahe. 
The ern people determined their band {rranth by it: ; 
barley · corn', fix inaking a digit, and yeh tour a 1a. i 
Arbul act. 


8 PERILS 
ugel. did Land lien up. Denne. 


HAN 

Ha'xprd, of han Having the uſe of the right or left 
hand. OO [ be — Milton. 

Ha'xver [of hand] one that hands or tranſmits, a conveyer in 
ſucceſſion. Dryden. 

Ha"xvep- Rove [with botaniſts] is a kind of tuberous root, divided 
as it were into ſeveral fingers, as in ſome ſpecies of orchis. 

p Haxp-FasT, ff. [ot band and faſt] hold, cuſtody ; obſolete. 
babe peure. 

Ha'xorul, fo 8 1. As much as can be graſp- 
ed in the hand. 1 A palm, a hand's-breadth, four inches. 
About an handful from the bottom. Bacos. 3. A ſmall number or 
quartity ; proverbially. A bandfu/ of men Clarendon. 

Haxp-crrTH [hand- nich, Sax.] peace or protection given by 
the king with his own hand. 

Haxp Habend i. c. having in the hand, handla, Dan.] a thief 
taken in the very fact, having the ſtolen goods in his hand. 

Ha'xpicrarr [of handcpaprx, Sax.] 1. A working trade, work 
performed by the han. Several kinds of handicrafts. Moxon. 2. 
The perſons who have manual occupations. Children of ordinary 
gentlemen and band:crafts. Swifr. 

Ha'xpicrarT5uaN [of handicraft and man] a manufacturer, one 
of a mauual occupation. The and ignorance of bandi- 
eraft/men, Swift. 

atx, adv. [of bandy] with ſkill, dextrouſly. 

Ha'xpixess [of handy —_— readineſs. 

Ha'xpiwork [of and work] work of the hand, manufac- 
ture, product of labour. are his own handizwork. Hooker. 

Ha'xDKERCHIEF [of hand, Sax. the hand, and cervrer, Fr. to co- 
ver, and chief, the head] a iece of filk or linen for covering the neck, 
or for the pocket, to wipe 1 

Ha'xpcaLLoP, a —＋ lop, in which the hand preſſes the bridle, 


to hinder increaſe of f He is always a handgallop. Dryden. 
Ha'xpGux, a gun managed in - c hand. Condo 
of an inſtrument, veſ- 


Ha'xpLe Thandle, Sax.) 1. 
ſel, or of any thing elſe. ] That of wi uſe is made. The ſure 


but fatal handle of his own good nature. South. 3. That is to be 


held in the hand. 
To Hawvpuz ſof hand, Eandlian, Sax. bandle, Dan. handelen, Du. 
1. To touch, to feel with the hand. The bodies 


well or ill. Rid of an enemy that had handled them ſo ill. Clarendon. 
7. To iſe upon, to do with. Give me leave to queſtion : you 
ſhall fee how II. — — 1 

Ha'xbr Ess [of hand and 46% a 

— CET ECLER Wait on her as her 
handmaids. Addiſon. 

Ha'xpmiLu [of band and mill] "ag 


Dryden. 
Ha'xpsa:Ls, fails managed — Ip Bo hens 
Ha'xpsaw, a ſaw managea _—- 
Ha'xvDsEL a firſt e 


the firſt act of ſale. The hand/ecl or earneſt of that which is to come. 
Floater. 

To Ha'xpser, nk ot to ea“ In 
timorous dear he hbaxd/cls his young ; 


Haxps orr, a vulgar phraſe for 
= xpS0ME [of hand, and 


Fad dexterous] 1. 


- Felton. 4. 


2 


liberal, plentiful as, a 1 — 1. 
6. Decent, 


5 · K * 1 
handſome action. becoming. 

To Ha'zpsowe, verb af. [from the adj. ] to render elegant and 
neat. For his r — 1 
HFa'xvpsnugt v, adv ome) 1. y. y. Wrought 
it Land/omely, and made a veſſel ee dom. 2. Conveniently, 
de xterouſſy. 8 convey any fit a — 


in his way. 8 MA... — y, becoming- 
Iv. 4 Li generouſly. houle 17 1 — to en- 
dow very handſomely. 


Addiſon. 

Ha'xpSoMENxEss [of handſome] comlineſs, beauty, grace, | 
Far han fk ooo Dying Apo gl om upon 
2 acon 

Haxp Speck, or Haxp Spike, a fort of wooden . moving 
heavy bodies. 

— {of h and vice] a vice to hold ſmall work in. 


Ha'xpwr:riING, of band and writ hag wang, 1 
culiar ane Ne Cockburn pe 
_ Ha'xpy r Du. or from band] 1. Ready with the hand, 


2 Each is handy in his way. Dryden. 2. Executed 
by the hand. If ever they came to handy blows. 
Tonia. Convenient. More handy than the jointer. _ 


i hich children 
— pou Yo Jaye a play in w 


Ha'xpy work [of hand and peone, Sax. work done by the hand. That 


To 22 verb af. 
— 2 
bange. or henge, 


hanged, pret. and pare. pofſ. hung, hong, 
hangen, Ger. 

by & . To fi 
erer ined not 


Sax. danglia, Su. hangen, Du. 
or hang upon, to faſten in ſuch 
low but Hang up before 


by fa ia 

and circulation. oe ily 

— Broome. 4. To diſplay, to ſhow | 
ing out of falſe colours. Addifon. 5. To let fall below the 1 
tuation, to decline A wicked man that hangeth down his head. Z » 
clefraſticus. 6. To fix in ſuch a manner, as to be mo 
ran — The chambers the) — — 


ä and drinks without 


Hax (bunk, Iſland.) 1. A chain or coil of rope. 


HAP 


them. 1 Maccabeer. 7. To adorn by han upon. Har; be tt: 
— x een „ — — 
to w better in chambe „ 

nr 1 — hanged. Bacon. a 8 3 
© Hax, werb neut. 1. To be ſuſpended, to be ſu ebe 

not below. Over it a fair portcullis hung. Spenſer. 1 
to fall looſely on the lower to dangle. Hanging ſleeves. Ho di- 
3. To bend By is only meant a pofture of 


bending forward to firike the enemy. Add To floa 
That gentle tongue, tha tween 


ors 


U be op Tr 
is on 
gardens ſuch 
reſt upon 

To hover, 


3 
l er. 14. To yed, to She 
thrice eflay'd to ſpeak, her accents hung Dryden. 15. as. To be dere 
Sbakzjpeare. 

ſenates Jung on 
l The fides of 
banging grounds Mortimer. 18. To be exemed by the hater The 
court es him, and Sir Balaam hang 19. To decline, to 
ſend down. His neck obliquely o'er 28 Pope. 

Ha'xctr [of hang] a broad, crooked, ſhort ſword. 

A Ha'xctr-ox (of bang] a ſpunger, a dependant, one that cats 
He is a perpetual langere. Surfer. 


yment. 
Ha"xcens, 1. That by which any thing hangs ; as, pothanger:. 
2. Irons der [ow hve) im 


; 
: 
For 
: 
: 
It 
7411 
4h 
Tl 


Ha"xcixcs, 3 to KE for rooms, Cc. of artus, 
tapeſtry hung walls, by way of ornament. | 
Ha" — 4 "IT {of to 125 r. > bay death by the halter. 
be —— — hanging 2. Requiring to be pumithc4 
Save a thief from 3 or the gallots, and he 'I cut pour tottat. 
This proverb is as ſevere a lecture a ou an unthank ful per- 


ſon a kindnefs, as againſt ſaving a gallows : :ntima- 
ing, tht ter j 26 mach improdencs in the ome, 39 lng er in the 

2 an ingrate againft abuſing his bene - 
or a thief — ne Thus 


ſay A hn oy acis ingrato; and the French, Oten un 
— and Haxcixc go by deſtiny, Probably one as much 
t other. 
with cock fighters] the of a 
the graſp the hand and 8 
Zan and man, Sax. hanger, Dan.] 


—— 
of hangan and pree, Sax. a fine] a liberty to be 
„ I ——— —— or eſcaped + gr 


 wilain du gibet il vous y mettera. 


2. A Gain of 
check, influence; a low woid. Do 
ts have on their trading 
cuſtom, or propenlity ot 


| To Ha'uxxs, werb neat. [bankeren, Du.] to long importunately, | 
to covet after, to be carneſtly defirous of; generally v:th ter before 
node ons Always banlering afier the diverſions of the 


town. 
H of Germany 


thread or filk, a tie, 


, in the circle of Lower Saxony, 
and dukedom of ae. ſituated on the river Leina. 35 miles 
weſt of Bruniwic : Ic is the capital of his Brizannic majeity s German 
dominions. 

Haxse [an antient Gothic word, ſignifying a meeting, or aſſem. 


'NOVER, 2 


bly] a SP of merchants, or a corporation united together for the 
good uſa or forthe and ſafe paſſage of merchandize from kingdom ic king. | 
dom, r the better carrying on of commerce. = 
Hansz Towns ſin Germ ny] che Germans hardering on the {ca, 
bein — afeſted with 3 Barbarians, for their better defence en- 
— Pwr into a mutual lea and gave themſelves that name, either 
from the ſea on which bordered, or from their faith, which 7 
one _ they had pli (with their hard, banſa) or from tue 


ſame word, which in their e/d language lignifred a league, ſocicty, cr 
aſſociation. 


Haxsxa ric, belonging to Hanſe. 
Ha'xstL [q. d. hand/alc, probably of bandſct, a new - vcar's 5 
— 2 the ſale of any commodity, or taken the url 
in the | See HaxpseL. 
Haus in Ii. e. Jack in the cellar] a child in the belly of 


Hans-cnave, the chief of a com „or Society. 

Hax'T, an abbreviation of hate ;Dc not, and bas t. 
Hae, abſt. [anhap in Welſh, is misfortune] 1. Fortune, char ce. 
which a man doth but chance to think well of, cannot jtiil have 
the like hap. Hooker. 2. That which happens by chance. It hat! 
been the thereof to have been uſed by the church of Rome. 
_ 3. Accident, caſual event, misfortune. Valour iu ther 


To Har, verb neat. ſof happer, Fr. bappen, Du. to ſnatch up] b. 
chance to fall out, to come or happen by accideut. I he remnut 
which hap to be Bacon. 

Ha'eiess [of hap] unhappy, unſortunate, luckleſs. 

Ha'eLy, adv. 700 bap] 1. Perhaps, peradventure, it may be. 
For inſtruction of any other ſtate that may 4 labour under the lie 
circumſtances. Swift. 2. By chance or accident. Him 4e flum- 
bring on the Norway foam. A. aton. ſe 

4, 


HAR 


To H. rvrs, verb ad. wy 
s what ſhall bappen. Iſaiah. 2. 
+-ppen'd on ſome other accounts. 
Ha'ePiLY, adv. [of bay] 1. Profperouffy, fortunately. luckily. 
To make a tragedy end bagpily. Dryden. 2. Gracctuily, without la- 
vour 


Form'd by thy converſe hapjih to ſteer 

From . gay, from lively to ſevere. Pee. 
3. In a ftate of felicity ; as, he lives happily. 4. By chance, per d- 
venture; in this ſenſe happily is written erroneouſly for (argh. Jo de- 
fire of them who happily may ſe theſe two treatiſ:;. Diełx. 

Ha'yeixess [of bappy] 1. Felicity, a ſtate wherein the dchres are 
fatisfiet. Every one does not place his happineſs in the tame thing. 
Locke. 2. Good luck, good fortune. 3. Fortuitous elvgance, uritu- 
2 grace. Certain graces and hafpincſſes peculiar to every language. 

enhaum. | 

Ha'eey [from hap, as ſucty, from luck, haypus, C. Brit.] 1. 
Proſperous, telicitous, ſucceſsfully. flat in finding cxperinents. 
Boyle. 2. Being in a ſtate where the detire is faticticd, being in a 
ate of felicity. The preſence of imagin:ry good caynot make us 
happy. dai. 3. Addreſsſul, ready. Happy at a reply. Sar. 

Better be we Hare r man, than the H{:yyy man's (on, 

Spoken when the ſon of a proſperous man io come to penury. 

—— aH. a piece of armour. Spenjcr. 

Hax A xu [haraxgue, Fr. aringa, It. derived, as ſome think, f 
era, Lat. an altar, becauſe harangues were made beiore aitars. Yar 
original of the French word is much queltioned. Menage thinks it a 
corruption of hearing Englith. Junius nnagines it t he ane 
rang, Fr. diſcourſe to a circle; which the It. army ea irews to favour, 
Perhaps it may be from rue. Or oratEnare. rat., orater, aranzey, 
bar mgaer. FJohrjon) a public oration or ſpeech ; alſo a tedious or trou- 
bleſome diſcourſe, a too pompous, prolix, or unicaſonavic devianu- 
tion. 

To Haraxcve [/ararguer, Fr. aringare, It.] to make a public 
ſpeech or oration. | 

Hara'xcurir [of harargue] one that haranguez, a public ſpeaker. 
. Generally with ſome mixture of contempt. | 

To Haas [haroſer, Fr. from barafe, a heavy buckler, accord. 
to Du Cange] 1. To tire, to weary out, to fatigue with bur and 
uneaſineis. Haraſſed with a long and weariſome march. Barn. 2. 
To lay waſte a country by continual inroads. | 
Hlanass {from the verb] waſte, diſturbance. The haraſs of their 

nd. Mziton. 


1. To fall out, to chance. S%ew 
o light, to fall by chance. I hive 
Graunt. ; 


Hx'semces ſherberger, Ger. one who has harbours or ſhelters, 


one who goes to provide lodgings or an harbour for thoic that follow ] 
1. A forerunner, a precurſor. I Il be myſelf the harbizger. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An olficer of the court, who goes a day before, and provides lody- 
ings for a king in his progreſs. 
1 — [henebenxa, Sax. heiberg. Ger. an inn, bhereberge, 
Teut. herberge, Fr. herberg, Du. a/bergo, It.] 1. A port or harbour, 
a a ſtation where ſhips may be ſafe. 2. A lodging, a place of enter- 
tainment. For harbour at a thouſand doors they knocked. Dryden. 

3. A ſhelter, or place of refu : 
To Ha'gpour, werb next. [octbetgen, Du. and Ger. ] to receive en- 
tertainment, to take ſhclter, to ſojourn. This night let's Harbour 
here. Shakeſpeare. | 
To Haenous, verb act. 1. To receive, entertain, or lodge, to per- 
mit, to reſide. An old friend who hurtcurs us. 2. To ſhelter, to 
ſecure. Harbour yourſelf this night in this caſtie. Sidney. 

To Harxnour, werb next. [a hunting term] is ſaid of a deer, when 
it lodges or goes to reſt. 

Ha'rBOURAGE [of hbarbcur ; berbergage, Fr.] ſhelter, entertaiment. 
Shakeſpeare. / 

Ha'zBourtR [of Harbour] one that harbours or entertains another. 

Ha'zBourLEs3 [of Larbour, henebenga and lefye, Sax.} without 
lodging, having no harbour or ſhelter. | 

Ha'xurovGH, uſed for harhrur, by Spenſer. | 

Hand, adj. [heapd, Sax. bardt, Du. harte,, Ger. haart, Dan. hard, 
Su. herds, Teut. hardu, Goth. ] 1. Cloſe, compacted, firm, reſiſting pe- 
netration or ſeparation, not ſoft. 2. Difficult, not eaiy to the intel- 


let. Hard to be known. Sit. 3. Difticult of accompliſhment, 


full of difficulties. Is any thing too hard for the Lord? Geneſis. 4. 
Burdenſome, ſour, rough. Have you given him any hard words ? 
Shakeſpeare. 5. Painful, diſtreſeful, laborious, covetous. Continual 


bard duty. Clurendin. 6. Cruel, oppreſſive, rigorous. Grievances 


of a hard government. Au 7. Unfavourable, unkind. A little 

tard on his fanatic nations. Dryden. 8. Inienſible, untouched. 
I'm not fo ſtupid or fo hare, "130 
Not to feel praie, or fainc's deſerv'd reward. Dryden. 

. Unhappy, vexatious. A bard quality upon our foil. Temple. 10. 

'chement, keen, ſevere; as, a hard froſt. 11. Unreaſonable, un- 
jult. The hardft caſe in the world. Swift. 12. Forced, not eaſily 
granted. No hard ſuppoſition. Barret. 13. Powerful. Struggling 
with a power which will be always too bard for them. Audi 14. 
Auſtere, rough as liquors. Leaveth the ſpirit more ſour and hard. 
Bacor. iy. Harſh, tiff, conſtrained. Make their figures harder 
than even the marble itſelf. Dryden. 16. Not plentiful, not proſpe- 
rous. If the times had not been hard. Dryden. 17. Faultily — 
covetous. | | 

Haz, ed. [hards, very old Ger. ] 1. Cloſe, near. Hard by was 
a houſe of pleaſure. S. duey. 2. Diligently, laboriouſly, incetlanly, 
earneſtly. An ant works Card. Addiſon. 3. Uneafily. vexatiouſly, 
It hard. Shak:jprare. 4- gg diſtreſsful. The queſtion 
15 Res ſet. Brown. ;. Faf, nimbly. The Philiſtines followed 4. 
upon Saul. 2 Samuel. 6. With difficulty, in a manner 4.0 ng br 
bour. They draw and wind hard. Bacon. 7. Tempeftuoully, 
terouſly. When the north wind blows hard. Taylor. : 

Ha'rvBOUND, adj. {of hard and bound] coſli ve. Hardbcund brains. 
Pepe. 

17 Ha'x DEN, verb zcut. [of hard, he andian, Sax. verharten, Du. 
parten, or verharten, Ger. hacdns, Su.] to grow hard. It will Saru 
to the hardneſs of a ſlone. Bacon. | 

To Hazen, verb af. 1. To make hard, to in-lurate. 2. To 
make im pudent, to confirm in audacious affurance or efftontery. 3. 


11 


HAR 


To confrm in wickedref:, to make obJurate, I t any bf va be 
Bardea'd tuo the deceitſulneis of fin. Hel 4. 10 ttupity cr malls 
intenubie. Years have not yet Garden me. Swift. 5. Vo wake 
frm, to endue with conftancy. One railes the toul, and {44 4 it to 
virtue. Drreder. 
Hai'avixts 


hard. 


Harpe a vourrD [of bard and fugtu-] coarſe of features, bull ot 
countenance. ne h er hbardfucnu ed. IL. l ffrarge. 

Hazpna'tbeo (of bard and band; courle, mechanic, baving hard- 
bard with labour. Shato/prare. 

TH Konten. V {of Herd ard Had cbuſh of heads, a manner of 
bgiting, in ch the combatants daſh each others hc avs together. 1 
* been at hardFe.d wh your buttirg cities. ,d. 

1 ADS ARTED 61 + 7 and a2; cruel, ine xorable, mercileſs, 
vage. blade iO his nuler Peg. Arbutinot. 

Haapur'as iets of [hardirared} crucky, want of tenderneſs 

and COMP. TI rd errtedirf. or want of compatiion. Figl. 

Hakuint en, of Hanieh. . fer fury! Poutnch, bra- 
REM 5 2 9 2 e 3 . IN — * * 2 | 2 
2 (diglete. Fierce bard bell. eier. With davitlels bard:- 
47 7. « .d. 

Ha'epur, bol dlu, fout'y. | 

H4 RDIVENT, „. [of Har. .] courage, fe tnf. 
ard groe, bad mnt. Sprnſcr. 
| ELITES (ot Ears ache, Fr.] 1. 1 „chip, forone, Gro endu- 
rers of cold, hunger, and all bor 4 /i. Sen r. 2. Lolaucis, frout- 
n. 13. : : 

- - = . - . % . 
HaRDISY, af. [0 heaniex, Sax. ] boi fomey bot land. 
_ H\'avrancurtr» Lot Saru and lan | c Arte, Kawed, alioen: - 
ly wrought. My hurdalgared Pen. S . 5 
| Ian, atv. {of bard} 1. Seventy. unferourats, To think 
har dy of our laws. Tier. 2. With difficulty, with work ado, rt 
ea ly. Parts that nour:th and repair her!;. Bact. 3. Scarccty, 
ſcantly, not ligitly. Tr all you F any one fo bad. S2 


Giupingly, as an injury. Aught corpumiti 


{of harden] one thit hardens or makes any thin, 


Fail ot lire 


d tat ty 24 rf if bor — 


Sb, peare. 7 Kigorouſl,, 9 Pectively. Hard; dealt with. C- 
renden. 6. Unwelcomelr, haithly. duch inte mation comers very 


derly, not delicatelx. 
Heaven was ker canopy, bore earth her bed, 

So tara lodg d. Dune u. 
6 bngs Hairviy Mitt of, r {ria retat::' d. 

Fr. Ou retient tacilement O& aur at 32012 Sr ties | 

plants, the longer they ate taking 100%, 
are. 
Ha'rpuourito ſof bo and month] Gifubediont to the rin, not 
ſenſible of th. bit, ut tract llc, 


hardy and harſhily to a grown mai. Locke. . Noi lotity, wot iy 


= . 


PE of eu. 4 — zal 2 


3 
the deeper ts ICY» 


i 1 * 2 # * n 
aVaV EV ED o- CUUTICTS LD 


CI. 
troul. Dry: n. ; 
, » — * A F 
Ha kvvtss [neaprepye, Sax.] 1. 17 rd quality; that ': i: 
whereby the parts cohere rte wether, io a> to cut the work, 


1 
48 parts 


Hardneys ts a him cohelon of of. matter that nahe uh naics : 
of a ſenſible bulk, o tha: the whole doc nut cably change its ug ure. 
Locke, 2. Difhculty to be underſtood. y 

| Thi, label on ny bojtom, whoſ contiiaing 

I; fo from ſenſe in hardich, that I can 
lake no Collection of it. Seed. prare. 

3. Difhculty to be accompliſhed. Ihe ar of this enterprize, 
Sidney. 4. Scarcity, penury. The Jure, of the times. S. vit. 3. 
Obduracy, profligateneſs. Every commit: of fin introduces into 
the ſoul a certain degree of Cards. S144, . Comfencts, hari; 
of look. By thcir vi:tuous behaviour they compeniate the horde of 
their favour. Ray. 7. Keenneſs, vehemento of weather or feaiuns., 
The bardreſt of the winter. Martine. F. Cruelty of temper, fi- 
vageneſs, harſhnefs. Make roughact> in „ and bardarfs moliily . 
Denham. . Stiſineſs, harſhnefs. Vo mace mommy maple folds when 
are inſufferable barn ffs. and wore like 2 160% than a natural gas- 

ment. Dryden. 10. Stingincis, faulty porun . | 

Ha'znocs, . I ſuppoic the lame Wit pilot. Folger Wick 
hardacks, hemlock. Shakeſc enre. 

Hanrs of Flax, &c. {hec; ber, San. 

from the fincr, the reluſe. 

Ha'kDsutr [of bard; hcand and fp, S *. I. IIquty, oppreiion, 
hard caſe. 'The efects of tucir bar 4's u ail th, i. 2 In- 
convenience, fatigue. Expoled to H., , and penury. 

Ha'rbsukkw. a kind of mouſe. | 

Ha'soware [of hard and aware] manufactures of metal. 

Ha'npwattussx [of barter and man} a marc or ſeller of me- 
tal manufactures. Wood an Cards rem, S yt. 

_ Ha'koy, . {hardi, Fr.] 1. Poul, out. Lo make one cock more 
Zardi. Baceu. 2. Strong, hard, win. III. I inbric. tb. | 
Confident, hrm. 

Hank and Hcer, differiag in pronunciation only, ſignify both an 
army and a loid. So Hear is a generai of an army, Lareman a chief 
man in the ar:ay, i Ari army, winch are much hke Srra- 
tocles, Pulemorc/ utyind Her garatus among the Greeks, Cie, Card, 

Has [har a, Sax. bare, Dan. bart, Su. bare, Du. aud Ger. a 
Erie] 1. A beit of verery or toreſt, with long cars and thor; tall; ic 

moves by leaps, rena. kable for timidity, vigilance, and tcusndicy. 
2. A couflellation. I he bare appears. Crccb. 

A lia {emblemancally ] denotes VISLancy', quick Lenting, wan-s 
tonneſs. let, Htultfulneſo, and folitude. : 

To $1 AKA. wert; act, (Laurier, Fr | to hurr/ wit! 
coniution. Te di ard rate them. Locke. | 

Ha'et-SE£LL, %%. {of bare and Leli; 2 blue camparitor: 
The azur'd ler dell. Shnkoypenve. 

Hazs-Breized { from la e, the verb. and brain) 1. Unſoned, a, 
fluttering, hur:ied. That Caye brains wid iow. ain 2. Le 
lefs, giddy- headed. 

Hart's Eu, an herb. 


dle coackr part of A ſo. 


5 
Sprat. 


* 


Haak s- Feet [of bare and et]! 1. A bird. H, t. 2. An 
herb. Atrjruirh, 

Hax E-Ly, a lip cloven or parte: like zlia: „fn hace, A Hure in the 
upper lip wth want of ſubilence 4 n. cal. ail IH 


* 
7 F 


HAR 


tk: pe. 4 foarc for catching hares. 

Harlan, f. [orupicuran, Lat.] a plant. Its leaves grow al- 
ternately ur on the brauchte., and for the mou part furround the ſtalk, 
having no foot-{tall:s, the iced> are oblong, fawoth and turrowed. 
AI Ilan. ; 

leite [of bars] a fort of hunting doy to catch hares. inf 
C .. 

Hastota rior, Lat. a focthfaving. See Au iorAT . 

Ha'rior, or Hznior (here ax, according to dir ld ard Coke, 
of hex e, an army, a an. Sax. a bealt] the ben beait that a tenant 
has at thy Gur ©! ul dear, which b. cuttom is tue du 01 the lord of 
the mat or 

la riorarit {of hare ur, Sax. ] liable to pay Varigts. 

H:'aor-Sevice {a jaw term] is when a man holds land by 
ing har iet at the tine ih Geath, | z 

Jo Hark, wore art; | auttacied from henrier | to ntten. : 

Hark, ier. [it is orig nally the imperative of the verb to hark] 
lift, hear, lillen! 

Haxr.. 1. The flaments of flax. 2. Any flamentous matter. 
Hives of privet, willow, or har/. 3ortimor. | 

Lia Ire ix ſth name is faid to have been given by Francis of 
France to a bu“ buon in rigide of his cneme Charles le Quint. 
Menage derives it moe probably of Ce. little Harlay, a nick- 
name given by his friends to a famous lt alian ci median. on account of 
his frequenting tuc houſe of Monſficer Ii rlay in Pais] a buttuon, a 
merry andrew, a jack-puddin's, 

H. Kt sx, a Market tun of Norfellz, on the river Waveney, 
9 miles tom London. 92388 3 

Piriuxg Eat, a market tun of Norfolk, 83 miles from Lon - 
don. 

H. tor fa dimiru ive of zr 


* 


„ . d. arereltt, i e. Inte whore, 
or of Alea, chien nt bt Kian, aher to William the Conqueror, 
or arbeta, E. M ue; „„, Mel. a girl. Harlet is uſed in 
Chaucer for 2 1, mile dim 2c the lollo ing article] a whore, 
a concubine, 21 | 

Hi wrt: * 
ne Pac ice 
Of CONtELDT e 


* * * 
de Screletey, or little euboretome] 1. 
de Harn: „ ternicatiem. Dryden; 2. A name 
\ veevith ſeltu ill d Larleti y. Shuke- 


— 
— 


e P e 9 „ . . * 
Haan [| my: Sat. berwa, Leut. calumny] 1. Ixjury, cꝛime, 
. ; i 3 1 a 18 * 3 

irkedne 2. rt, Camane, miſchief. It would keep them our 

old ©, om 

> — 6D fs 


Ii watch, nana tetcth. | 
Thi: provere intimate; taut to mend, Rudy, or contrive any harm 


Wen „ bi dlin e 3] over, and will catch ourſelves at laſt. 
"his, thous! p tors arc generally apt to forget in the raging of their 


*4 «+ 
1 
1 


anger, ur 2! ity, is a tte OT and accordingly, 
rat mu um, „ ile" #aret, y LT. Laduns. he Germans ſay, Aer 
inen au e ay wankeiber mudt, Ile who hunts another, tires him- 
tet? | | : 
| To be out of #an2:4's way, 

[+ tt naTigure. Ter. 

a, 142, Sax.] to injure, hurt, to do damage to, 
ret Facarmyul, Sax] hurtful, miſchievous, noxious. 
hou any mixture of fharr; 7 quaiity. Rat eig. | 
entre, atv, {of coral] huitiully, miſchievouſly, 
nv, en. | | 
ref harmful] hurtfulneis, miſchievouſneſs. 

tuts [nonpmilegpe, S x.] 1. Innocent, not apt to do harm, 
ret hürtul Ceremon:es harmicys in themſelves. Hocker. 2. Unhurr, 
undunaved, 4 o fare himlelf h Raleigh. 

La be ode, (of armes] innoceutiy, without hurt, with- 
Gat dime. Vun. 

Ian of harm] harmleſs diſpoſition or quality, inno- 


0 5 


cenc:, freedom froua hurt. . 


Hen nia, I. n mug beg] harmony, the reſult or agreement 
& joverat dbrent totes or ſœmm joined together in concord. 
IHas vas fin anstomy] 2 joining of bones by a plain line, as is 


Finale inthe boacset the noſe and palate, 

Hoy ve Fin mefe] atem uſed by the ancients of that part 
„ieh confers tie diſterence and proportion of ſounds, with reſpect 
a nd grave. 

„„ „ or Harmonic {harmenicus, Lat. acheuneg, Gr.] 
ir to lar ow, mullcal, proportioned to each other. Harne- 
4 wund. Batu. F 

; : Pi-iCon of a Line {with geometricians] is a diviſion 
ng 10 (eco ner, tat he whole line is to one of the extremes, 
heather este eis to the intermediate part. 
| * Pripertion {in matic} thiceor four quantities are ſaid 
cb en; When in the former caſe, the dit- 
repo et we Lan ard fcond mall be to the diilerence of the ſecond 
and 59, ae the firſt to the wd ; and in the latter, the difference 


et he fy ard Yecond to the Eifierence of the third and fourth, as the 
1. rt is 0 the fourth. 

„ ave tree quantities in an harmonical proportion, the diſſe- 
rence beteten the fecont rnd twice the frit, is to the firſt as the ſe- 
eond i t the third; alle tne Erit and laſt is to twice the frſt, as the 
Lait j i ie ͤ ONE, 

there ate {ove quensties in an harmonical proportion, the diTe- 
rente been tne cou and tuice the fuſt, is to the firſt as the third 


to the durch. 
DARMONICAL 275-025, is fo much of the theory and doctrine of 
numbers. ↄs e ates 15 the making the compariions, reduQions, Tec. 
on utcal intervals, viich are expreſſed by numbers, in order to the 
tnding ont the mutual rNantons, compoſitions, and reſolutions. 
Hoanng nic Se, ig a feries of many numbers in continued har- 
monical proper on. | 
Ianmwoncat Cen, in a general ſenſe, includes the compoſi- 
tion both of harmony ard melogy, | 
Ae e Litertal, is an interval or difference of two ſounds, 
ieh are gttecabie o the car, whether in conſonance or ſucceſ- 


„ 
4 


„* 


et fr pa- 


HAR 


H. x 0%: cal. and, tach fourds as always mate a certiir deter- 
minate number of 1ibrations in the time chat ſome cher tunduienta) 
ound, to which they are reterred, maxcs one vibration. 

Hauuo'xious | barmeienx, Fr. armonnfſe, It. harmonic, Lat. 
I. Adapted to each other, having the parts proporiioned to cach Ottzes 
God has made the intellectual world 4a moniius. Locke, 2. Ill 6 
harmony or melcdy, muſical. The veric of Chaucer is not 
tous. Dryden. 

Harmy'x10UsL.y, adv. {of bermonicus] 1. With juſt proportion of 
parts to cach other. Accurately and H aduilet. Bunt. 
2. NeloGiouſly, with concord of ſounds. | 

Haro 'ximuixtss {of barmonions] agreeableneſs in ſound and 
mutical proportion. 

Ha'zmonts7s, writers which ſtudy to make the goſpels and ſacred 
writings harmonize vr agree one with another. 

To Ha'kwoxize. wore act. [of barren] to adjult in fit proportion, 
to make muſical. Ihe motion meaſur d gau d the (in.. . 
den. ; 

Hai'auoxy [harmonie, Fr. armenia, It. Sp. and Port. Sormnic, 
Lat. acuna, Or.] melody a mu cal concert, a due proportion, an 
agrecuuent or plcaling union between ſeveral tounds Coulmuiy at the 
the ſame time, either of voices or muſical inſtruments. Horm is a 
compound idea, made up of ditiereut ſounds united. / arzs. 2. [In 
lower tenſe | ſignifies agreeablenet>, fuitablenets, the due proportion 
of one part to another. I. quality and corretpondence are wtICc caulc, 
of harmeny. Bacen. 7 Mental concord, correfpundent tentituc :;t. 
Harminy to be hold in wedded pair. AI. . 

Haruory of the Spleres, or Harmony C fial [with rhiloſo- 


| Phers] a kind of mute, /a7;o/ed ro be produces by the tweet; tuned 


10097.5 of the iturs and planets ; a pltotophic crmara, long fince 
exp od ed. 

AR NB {in architecture] an 
parts of a LulCing., 

Hazuoxy (in painting} is a term uſed both in the ordornance ard 
compontion, and in tie colyur» of a picture: In the ordonnance i 1:4,- 
nue the union or CUBNECUUN UETWEEN the tgures, With TATE to te 
iub;cc of the piece. | 

10 Ha'rxiss (harracher, Fr.] 1. To accoutre, to drei in arwor”, 
Jia, in rugged ttee!. . 2. 10 kx horics in their traces. 
Err the horte. Foreman, | 

H.irx:ss [arice, It, harniſch, Ger. Carras, Fr. 
tern Or ire, Runnic, barn, Wel. yarns, Du. bacin, Dar. 
harncs, du.] 1. Ihe accourcments of an arwcd nurieiwun, at- 
mour, deſenſive furniture of war. Doff thy Sar, youth. 444 
eure. 2. All the accoutrements of an horſe, the furniture of herics, 
particularly for car:iages ot .pleature or tate : Ot other carriages we 
lay geer. heir harneſs ſtudded all with gold and pearl. Slate, exre. 

Hajiing Hens, a fort of harneſs, the wearers whercut hate but 
ſingle allowance. 

Haze (heappe, Sax. harpa, Su. harre, Du. and L. Ger. haric, 
H. Ger hare, Fr. arpa, It. barpa, Sp. and Port. It s uſed through 
boch the Teutonic and Roman dialects, and has been Jong in ule, 

Romani bra Plast tibi, berbarus Larpa. Ven. holt.] 
1. A mutfical inſtrument of a triangular form, having twenty-teven 
{trings of wire, and ſtruck with the trgers. 2. A conkeliation. Next 
ſhines the harp. Creech. 

'o Hare, verb neut. [heappian, Sax. larper, Fr.] 1. Jo play 
upon an harp. 2. To touch any paſtion as the harper touches 2 
ſtring ; to dwell on any ſubjet. Harp on that. SH ue. 

To Hare upon the ſame Siring, i. e. to inſiſt pertuactoully on any 
particular matter, to u:2ntion the ſame thing over and over. 

Ha"zyer [happere, Sax.] one who plays on the harp. 

Ha"sprt:, plur. of Cary [Larpie, Fr. gra, It. bartyio, Lat. a:. 
ru, e;xatu, Gr. to ſeize violentiy] thre! tabulous moniters, caied 
Aello, Ocy pete, and Celæno; who, according to che fiction, of the 
poets, were birds having the faces of virgins, the ears ot bears, the 
bedics of vultures, crooked hands and feet, with ſh: p talons., 

Gergones, barpzey; Vuyii, 
Ha'"ryixG rows [hbarpogines, Lat. ] a foit of bead d darts or ſpears 


agreeable relation betucen the 


ſuppo ed from 


— —ͤ— b 


faſtened to lines, wherewnh they ſtrike and catch Male and other ſ.il., 


as ſturgeons, Cc. II alter. 

HarPo'crates [among the Foyprizns] was eſſeemed the god of 
ſilence, and the ton of Ius; aud his ſtatue food near the image of Se 
rapis, with a finger on his lips, and a woll's Nin tull of eyes about hi. 
ſhoulders. | | 

HakrPoxE'tr [harpomncur, Fr.] one who catches fiſt by ſtriking 
them with harping ions. | | 

Ha'xrsicohb, or Ha'reicci [hargficorde, Fr. arpicers:;, It.] a 
kind of muſical inſtrument. | 

Ilias r [hergiia, Lat. barjir, horpre, Fr.] 1. A kind of ſou! ra- 
venuus bird, according to the tavies of the poets. 2. A ravenuu: 
wretch. Conference with this . Shoke peare, See Hanviis. 

Ha'xquinuss [ergretrfe, br. a: chibufs, It. archabuz, Sp.] a fort o! 
hand gun. See ARQUEBUsE. | 

Ha'zqueBusSHER {of vergueliſ.] one armed with a harquelui:. 
Knolls. | 

Ha kRIDar, . [corrupted from herridelle, a worn-out worthleſs 
horſe] a decayed (tra: pet. Battcr'd harridun. Sau . 

Ha'artth [of barier, Fr. to hurry] a hound of an admirabl- ſcent, 
and excel ent to hold the purſuit of his game. See Hakxizr. 

To Hxai'sxow {of hepxian, Sax. halſuta, Su. herfer, Fr. erpicare, 
It.] 1. To break the clods of nd with an harrow. 2. Io tcar 
up, to rip up. My aged muſcles barrex'd up with whips. Rowe, 3. 
'to pillage, to finp, to lay waſte. See to Hakxv, which in the 
Scottiſh cle is the ſame thing. To harrow his people. Bacsr. 
4. To invade, to haraſs with incurſions, [hepg1ian, Sax.] He that 
harroxced hell with heavy ſtowre. Spenſer. 5. To diſturb, to put into 
commotion. [ This ſhould rather be written harry, harer, Fr.] It 
harroxcs me with fear. Shakeſpeare. 

Hax ROW [charroul, Fr. barcke, Ger. a rake, harf, Su. her/e, Fr. 
erpice, It.] a drag or frame of timbers crofling each other, and ſet with 
iron teeth, to break the clods of earth after ploughing, and particu- 
larly drawn over ſowed ground to throw the earth over the ſccd. 1 

ar 


Hako, inter. an exclamation of iudden diflreſ.: r O- 
lete. 


Ha'arower {of ran] 1. Que who harrovs. 2. A kind of 
hawk. Zinfivirtr | 
Haizzow-T:: „ uno [Pike ofa harraw. 


To Haar, r a [Her, Fre] 1. To teazr. to hare, to rule. 
I fo har "3d bum. Are. 2. In Scotland it bynifies to rob, plunder, 
or oppreſs. A, One wn e a neil, that i. he to the young away ; 
As alia, he h arrF:cd nie mr ot houſe 4nd none; tit is, he rovbd ne 
Oi t my goods and tuen d me out of door. Ste io 11 \RkROW. 

Har! { 9civitcy, Teur, herviſchc. hon Sat ver. yarsk, Su.] 1. 


Sha! p. =o auſtere, rou3hly four. Ih * b fruit of colder conn- 


tries. Fit. 2. Severe. crabbed, Room lu his nature Haro and 
haughty. Racer. 3. Rough to the car. * in un l. v,. 
4. oe a or Coun to the touch. Hart land. Bryce. 6. Onplea- 
ling, ngorous. IH. 5: the precept, yet the preacher charm d. 


Orden. 

Ha ae, air, [of 7 7/7] 1 1. Sharply, tartly, ſourly or auftercly 
to the prize, as un % fruit. 2. With violence, in 0; potitiuri to gen- 
tlenels : unlets in the following paſſage, it rather ignities untipcl 

Til lixe ripe trait tou drop 

Inc» tay mite lip, or be with enaſe 

Gather d. not “ur ly pf luck d. Milton, 

3. Seveit:y, moroſch, Cc: Abbe ede. A mai of a rough temper that 
would treat me har. tj. Me. 4. Ruggedly to the car. "would 
tound 74 i in her cars. Shas 4 c . 

Ha'rsies [of 4a} 1. Sharpneſs in taſte, ſourneſo. Bacen. 
2. — n. O oſe nee 3 hate fcare. 3. Roughneſs to 
the ear. The perpetual bar 25 of their found. Drader. 4. Rough: 
neſs or rug gecinvts to the touch. land uss and ruzgednels of bodies. 
Bacon. 

„Ha'x tr Tr. or Hifrir [probably of e, Fr. of Jute, O. Fr. 
a ſpit; beg ute ruated on a ſpit] the entre? of a hog. 

lacy In ren. riot, du. tert or birt, Du. buſth, Ger. puct, 
Teut. } 4 ity, a he der of the large Kind, the male of the roc. 

Haig! -rovat., . a plant, a ſpe: i of bucxtiorn plantain. 

Hans 5-20 x (he onty-hojin, Sax.] 1. Le ho, n ot lags ftaved or 
rate, and ulet in phie The harithorn that is uſed here are the 
hole bormns of the common male deer which tail off every car. 
Lais trecies ++ the allow deer. But fac tell us that the medicinal 
hirtſlun thenld be that of the true kart or t called tac red deer. 
he iairor baitthorn is a g eat ſudorihc, and the f (52717 "re all we vir- 
tres of volatile alkalies. It is vied to being peop 'E out of fair ting by 
its pungency, twiding it under the noſ:, and puuii g down ſome drop, 
ot it m Kater. An herb. nee. 

1. * N15 16890 b * * ed wr ua, 5 at. A piant that Com- 
moniy grows out 4.0 the j int of old walls and bui Jings, here 
they are moilt and thad y. Lncre are very few oi them in Europe. 
Miller. 

HarT-rvn, [with farriers] the ſlag- evil, a 1henm or defluxion that 
falls upon the jaws and tier parts ot tae lore-hand of a horſe, which 
hinders him from chung. 

HarT-worr [ror dye Cam, Lat.] it is ar umbelliferous plant with 2 
roſe-ſhaped Power. It is an annual plant, and periities on alter it 
has pertected its ſfecd. 
Miter. 

Har Ryal, one that has been hunted by the king or queen, and 
has cicaped alive. 

Harro p, the ſhire town of Hertfordſhire, ſtands on the river 
Lee, 23 miles from London. It gives title of earl to the noble family 
of Seymour, and ſends two members to parhament. Ine county of 
Hartford alio fend two members. | 

HA'RTLASND, a market town of Devonſhire, 197 miles from Lon- 
don. | 

Ha"rTLEPOOL, a port town of Durham, 235 miles from London. 

Ha'kver (bærperr, Sax. prob. q. d. rb giαι farmers uſually 
making a feaſt tor their reapers, hatud, L. Ger. herba, H. Ger.] 1. 
The time of re: ping and gathering the corn. 2. The corn ripened, 
gathered and inn'd. Such feed he fows, fuch Harveſt ſhall he find. 
Dryden. 3. The product of labour. Let us the ar et of our inbour 
cat. Dre ie. 

£063 Hainvesrs wake men p! odigal. bad ones provident. 

Proſperity is apt to make men extravagaat; as, on the other hand, 
poverty or ſcarcity neceſſarily makes us careful of the little we have. 

HalxvrSsT- Hoe, Jab. 1. The ſong which the reapers ſing at the 
feat made for on ing ian'd the harvett. Merrily roar out d- 
home. Dran. I he leaſt at Vie end of barve; t.. At barwve/i-bome 
and ou the 33 day. Drvder. 3. The opportunity of gathering 
treaſure. I will uſe it as the key of the cukoldy rogues coder, ant 
te, my bar vet-iume. Sl al- . | 

Ha'avesrtR [of vere} one at work at the harveſt, 

Ha AVEST-LORD, the head reaper at the harvelt. T. er. 

isLavzsr-wax [of farc and mar} a labourer in harveſt. S/ake- 
Hare. 

Hasvrsr Hirt hæenperr pone, Sax.) 
ot Marv ett. 

Ha'zwicn, a borough and port town of Filex, 71 miles from Lov- 
doa. It fends two meiubers to parliament; and is the ſtation tor the 
packet-boats between F noland and Holland. 

Has, for urn, the 3d perion ſingular of / Lowe. See AL Have. 

Hasn [hechi, Fr.] a diſh of ment minced and ſtewed, Sc. 

10 Hasn. erb ud. Lache * Fr.] tn mince, to ch. P into ſmall 
Pieces aud mi ingle chem. | 

Isk, abſt. nis ſeems to ſigrify a calc or habitation made d 
tuihes or flags. 

Elabhiſh'd hath his Feeds in lowly ! lan, 

And taken up his | inn in fiſhes 4oſe. Sprrfor, See Hao, 
Ha's.s [hf], Sax.] a fort of u od. Sep HazsL. 
Ha"sSLE-WorT, an herb. 
Ha's.et, or Ha'noLET,, Ian L 
b ojiereau, hefiier, Fr.) the! h on _ and lights of a hog, with the 

wind- pipe, and part of the thut to it 

Ha $SLEMERE, a b. wourh 8. tan of Surry, 

nd lends two members to parliament, 


7 * 
J.. . 


tue gathering in the fruits 


41 miles hom London, 


It is und wild in teveral parts of England. 


CL * * P = 
dle "Tm ti} by 1 1 


50. ¶ hall, Wand. a bundle, 44. 


* © © = * 


| „ à market iowa ol Larcaliue,” 17 mes *: 351 
Gon. 

1 {> IT, * 65 vEy y=+ 77 L * wif. is! * 

$0 023+ 5 (hæprian, Sax. gegen, Du.] to den with a 4 

A 4 bits L 1 . \ reel t 9 Wikd . 11 On 2. 111 
Sax. where in fore prov _nees it Is vo! = ed: #1975, sent. Du 4 
Nos 2 7 3 o! Fit (Thy ning ior «at d. 707, being «a „ to nd CVor A Ita „ 
1 1 ” A vv» * 
The?) ty Encad 0 ith 1 ** lock: Jeu * * - - \ by „0E * 

7 F „ * % * : * > q TTY pt 5 # 

" FM Li „oer {ome derive it of bate, Tent. au hare, and Cl, here 
Hein being rr tins worn intend of forts un tie et in vente 


(och (2 * CA 


F 
, "Pp »] 1 L. {A Wn; on or r colhion mad + y alben 10 Enes 8 upen 
mn chanche 


. Ad. 14 Fn. . 


neo. pri: et, on v Beh a perſon may li I 15 ket r0 . 
64.1? TH A aud / * Neth ie. 

ens the 2d perſon ing. oi 7 ave. Sen To Hit 

to Heir, or To Hi'sres, erb neat. (bauen. "Do and Ger. 


baus, 1 * ber, Er. * 1. To ma! de b. te, to be in a hurty. t. 


7 * 28 4.00 Ait tious. I have nod 870 from = lt 4 P iner TH 
060% Hee. feromie?. 2. To move with fittuets, ue wir. 


S iS . Sibwws * 
tronen and / * * n 1 IV. Ladens. 


a 511, or to Haiizs, « rh ad. to Qib.C574 Ns 1 tels, or urg 
3 1 . 
on. to Give to a fu iſter Pace. Nor ha/tr; nor retads hits 2% 11. 


race. Prey. 
HasTi, or Hi 

quekne!., urgency, hurry. ſped, 

Pee al men are ly 4 To irs. 


The mere Hart 


«T1xE:5 (of hacde, Du. ond Cor. 1 , % Fr 


TY HT ' 6-8; 
Pablo, Chon 1 ad in za 


; the we art: creed. 


Lax: On imitate preferat, fs att. foreit.- The Pow 
Cer "3/5 fo jiinans r OG Catul»«. Gr. Ih wha 5560 47; 
4 ne Freach lay, Fi ere þ fe hate rr ef om „ | * 2 
ſendent. (He Who walk too e of: 1 umb. in an n 
Let us take mord tim, that wwe n b’ f „„ 


rad; but when put in practice, gener molly 3 proves trite.” 
ay, C% 11-442 Vaugiatta un. 2 . 
1512 1 wade. 

ne, b generally ii - Ale. 
ene tat halten or hure 


Inv tung too nan ty We; 


Th ; TEL. [of 2% } 


HASTILY, ale, of hoy} 1. In a hte, esd . 
wich precipitation. We Zajiz/ engaged in a War. S %? 3. N 
ve nemence. an, . „ 16.01 nately. | 

i! LS? $81 of F A271] 1. Sp 1, . Fe. Siu. c 2 1 | 
cipitation. Hakim %o en orice 4 thing. 11 3. 8 
komence, ang tellincſ. 

H 511862, a borough town of Sul, on the Fae?! h 1 
62 miles from London. It is due G tue ci qr ports, a: 


tuo members to parliamert. 


Ha ins, jab/t.. Jof L] pros that « 

Hasi tek, ad. nally, forward a5, Lide uit 1 bs f. 
a corruption of . | 

Herr (bali, Su. ard Cor. bactigh, Du. I, Fel} i. Pon: 
in haſte, ſudden, quick, hurrs in... Eo footed time. . wav 
A Soon ang) — „vehement. 11--that is Fay of 15-1; t ce 
alteth folly Prayers. R 44 9 * e::it2re, A man 4 1. op b 
words. Proverbs. 4- Kuhn ripe. As Us. 44/7; frog before the lun 
mer. Jjaiah. 

i \'sry-puppixe, ſub/. a pi uddin made of milk and fuer, 
boiled quick together; a> aliv oi 0atuvil and water boiled togeti. c: 
Det. . 

Har [bett, Brit. hær, Sax. hatut Du. it, hatt, II. Ger. Lat, o: 
$5223, >u. ] a covering for the head. 

Hirzaxy {of hat and band) a ſlring tied round the hat. 

H\"7-ca:t [of hat and coſe} a flight box for a hat. 

IIreu ſheca, Sax. beefte Du. a bolt) 1. Afert of half door, fre- 
quently made of wooden erate wort, the: tpening over: the do; 


—— wk A brood exclude U 1's « , a brood of ; June 
birds. 3. The act of cx-lulion from: tie coo. 4. Diſcloſure, dit 
covey. ; 5 

Lis 3 fits on broc 1. 

A nd I & doubt we . me Ac loſ 


Will be ſome danger. Sh 4425 


5. [I the Plur. ] the doors or opening by 1h) they Uottond fron 
* deck or floor cf a ſhip th anocher. 6c Ile r bett td be 
in a flate of jgnominy, poverty, or Ceprofi.on, to oy in 04) Cinema 
Hances, or trouble: Made and 3 ted Fl Sm tue carta, 


till te captivity in Fgypt, aud tien the r Keen Dan 
patches.” Lecce. 

To Harcu, web act. N 6 r. a3 Skinner thinks fem h. 
hen, ezhen, , Sax, egg 1. 10 produce 304895 e ir 
do, by the warmth of incub tion. The number of ns they con 
cover and hath. Pa; 10 qu FE by :; | 
hatch their eggs. 4 4a em., 3. 10 ˖ 
To plot, d contrive, to form Ty mot To ny, ner. LY in a ba 
ſenſu. 10 + ot 5 the heicſv. 77 T, ** ter, Fr. 0 CY 
made by er'>{s line; in dio ing Gt — 45.5 ford hlver d 21 
vat 406 eu. | 

[1 1. AM veil or phace 
Wea: els. 

Ha'rcnetli; Hi'rcii i 
ment ja; dr: 4g tax. 

To Haven, verb a7. ſnacketen, Du heckelen, or Toe 
fax with an hat Chet, o % to tc * Arute the tires from The br.. 
Horcheiling, ſpinning and wearing it. HJ actwy 
Haren lit {of betchel]. one that ll. e or beat; ix. 
Ha forts in * ſhip} a fart of won doors of the doc) tr: tf! E. 8 

„, between the mam and for: 


1 - % —— * 
1 112 C: «7 * * 4 — * 5 + 1 . 


15. It ee voy 7 reeden? $4 * 
* 


fo [KD 


. 

— 6 % +4 * 8 4 - * 
3411 474. 8 * * * og % wr » 

2 h 


[1.ackel, Du. pecktl, Gor 7: 2h 15 


* way a bh j n 
Init, 100 1. „ 


t bulb into the hold. 


1 „ee 

Hxu Ls, 2200 8 let in a 150 16 np the culient u 
V. r. 

II. renkr [Lachet fe or La, I 71. J, I", ay . 9 + l 
tle ax. 


H:'rcner-racr, l. an ugly lice ; le. 
be hewn out of a Vlock by a hatchet. , 1c: 

Haren, the act whereby {4c vid (tut! ng Nericaid! ALI 12 
cnbation, exclude their voung. 


* 
renten. for? 


x * 1 a 
4 Net. ned ICT iC5 FF" $45: «44 


* 
1 


Cn latch ; in drawings) 2 method of ſnadow- 


* * 


1 
* - * - kilo” 
. — 14. 1 Wi er. 


TCUNMENT,. 70. {corrupted om atchieprmert, Which oY 
an chicrement. | 

klaren 
in an eſcutchetn; 
heren per ton A1 =C : . | . : : 3 

II ra- e and avry; in a fp]! that place wreeuy 
over or hrungh tue Ratehes. 

io Hit ee. hatin, Sax. banto, Su. baten, Du O. and 
I.. Ger. taiſin, II. Ger. bade, Dan. bat hen, Goth, r. Fr. 0 brar 
will to, to hut e an acetion to, to abhor, to 10g with the paiion 
COntrary th lot e. 


* , 
Hatr, e. 


rides] the mari ing of ſeveral coats of arms 
% an cicetcheoyr £x2d on the fide o: an huge 


Fin h 
* 


Mer 


from the verb; hate, Sax,] deteſation, malig- 
ni:y; the courary to lo. 

H' rrrur ſhreepul, 
eames nblovence, 


* 
* 


Sax.] 1. Deferving hate. o ions, that which 
Thee ie vo vice naue but rd tu G, Heater, 
2. Veteſling, nalesolent. Jo view with Z. %% h. e. Dres. 

HA TZFULLY, dn. of ati] 1. Abomiaably, odtouly. 2. 

RI Alicihufly. Ihe thalt deal with ther patrrfuli;. E Hel. 

(la'nri units [of Sategful] oOdious Guilty, 

IIa r (of ar-] one that hates or duteiis. 
Fiete v. 

Herrirtb-nismors, a market town of II. rtfordſhire, 20 miles 
from London. | 

IA "TEIELD BROAD-CAK, or Tots, 
of Lüf- x. 28 miles from London. | 

Hai tutrLY, a market ten of Devonfiire, on a branch of the 

ric: Towridge, 160 miles trom London. 

Ha'r-vaxtrs C enn, Is an ancient company, of a maltcr, 
four wardens; and tacutt four ata te; but no livery. I heir ar- 
morial enſigns, a dexter hand an fat, i hey have no hall ace the 
ſire ; but no Mert 2t wewterers ball 

Halrarh [of ha. Ful, Sas. to hate. and p25, counſel, bett, Du. 
baz, H. Ger. pat, Su 
trary ty love. 

To II Tir wr af ſprohans corrupted from Hatter. 
to hartaſs, to wear cut with tatigue. 
Di er. 

Harry fefa a maker of hats. 

Ha'tToc [arc Frſe] a ſhock 
or, a: &th-7: tay, three ſacals laid together. 

Havrrexs (ig, O. Fr.] a coat of mail, a breatt-pine. 


Dri. 


A Farr of virtue. 


HATFIELD, a market town 


Tobnfor] 


He's batter d Out with j Chance, 


avs“, a port town in the i and of Cuba in America, fſrtuited 


at the entrunce of the golph of Mexico, tubject to Spain. 
Hari, a market town of Hampthire, ©3 miles from IL. ondon. 
To H.vi, ir worb acl, this verb, contrary to the general rule, 
is irreculur in the preſent tenſe, and has 5ſt in the ſecond, and bas 
or a in the third perſon ſingular, had, fret. and fart. pafſ. [batac, 
Pan. bavue, Da. hatte, II. Ger. and like iſe, contrary to the 
general rule, has not the compound pref. and imp. tcnics with do and 
«id. Mu ,bin, Sax. hebben, Du. O. and L. Ger. haben, H. Ger. batv, 
Dan. bat, Su. baban, Leut. ard (oh. avoir, Fr. avere, It. aver, 
Sp. and Port, hates, Lat.] 1. Ts pi cis, to hold. He that gathered 
much H, nothing over. Exit 2. To obtain, to enjoy. Glorify 
tnou me ith thine own ſelf with the glory which 1 % with thee be- 
lore the world was, Sz. Jun. 3. Not to be without. That after 
exanination had J might age tomething to write. Aft. 4. To 
carry, to wear. Haring nothing upon him. Sidney. 5. To make 
uſe of. I have no T.-vite to my prieſt. Ju get. 6. To bear, to 
uy. to be attended with or united to, as an accident or concomi- 
tant, Nor believe he can have every thing in him by wearing his 
zpparc! neatly. £4r4-4-are. 7. To take, to receive. Curioſa felicitas 
3 tuppoſe he £44 from the feliciter audere of Horace. Dryder. 8. To be 
in any ſtate. Hate need of madmen. 1 Sam. 9. To put, to take. 
o and cart it nnd Save it away. Tuer. 10. To procure, to find. 
| woull fain /ave any one name to me that tongue. Locke. 11. Not to 
neoleft, not to ont. Have a care of thyſelf. Shakrſpecre, 12. To 
hold, to regard. The = have had me greatly in deriſion. P/a/ms. 
3. To maintain, to hold opinion. They will lave them to be na- 
tural heat, Baran. 14. To contain. Pedlars that hade more in them 
tan you'd think. Bel/zrgbrcke. 15. To require, to claim. What 
would theſe madmen hade? Dram. 16. To bean huſband or wife 
ꝛ0 another, I would not have had him. Shakeſpeare. 17. Jo be en- 
exged, asinatalk, We have to ſtrive with a number of heavy pre- 
judices. Holter. 18. To with, to deſire. I would have no man 
diſcourag ed. Adi. 19. To buy. We ſhould Lade them much 
cheaper. Ger. 20. It is molt uſcd in Engliſh, as in other Euro- 
pean languages, as an auxiliary verb to make the tenſes ; have, the 
preterperfect. and tad, the preterpluperſect. 21. Hawe at, or with, 
15 an expretion denoting reſolution to make ſome attempt. "Tis my 
occupation, have at it with you. Shakeſpeare. Hawe with you, lady 
mint. Deu. | 
Ha'vrx. [hafa, Brit. hafen, Dan. and Ger. haven, Du. $xaf, Su. 
hare, Fr. J 1. A harbour for ſhips, a port, a ſafe Ration for hipping. 
2. A ſarltcr, an aſylum, | 
All places hat the eye of heaven viſits, 
Are to a vite wan ports and happy havent. Shakeſpeare. 
Ha'vexun {of haven] an overſeer of a port. Carew. 
Haven, . {of have] 1. A poſſeſior, a holder. Shalefpeare. 2. 
A common word in the northern counties for oats; as, haver- 
bread, for oaten-bread. Peachans. | 

HA VERFORD-WEST, a borough town of Pembrokeſkire, in South- 
Wales, 12 miles from St. David s. It ſends one member to parlia- 
ment. 

HAa'veaii, a matket town, partly in Eſtex and partly in Suffolk, 
40 miles from I ondon. 

Ha van, or Ila [according to Camden] a little meadow lying 
in à valley. 

TavGHT, . Den. Fr.] 1. Haughty, proud, inſolent. The 
haught Northuniberland. Sha#-;ſpeare. . High, proud magua- 
uimous. His courage langt. Sscuſer. 0 


ül-w ill, Late, dcteſtatiun. I he patton cun- 


of corn containing twelre ſicaf: ; 


HA W 


REP rer, edv. (of texght;] proudly, loſtily, contmpmocly. 

Hav'oiurmncs {of hauglty, Eng. Lan, Fr.] loſuneſs of mind, 
Pride, arrogance. Dry x. 

THau'ciry Lana, Fr.] 1. Proud, lofty, contemptuous. A 
wom:n of a h u and imperiovs nature. (Juen i. 2. Proudly 
great, elated. fangt Brit in yields to mbicary ſu ay. Prior. 3. 
Lela. adventweus. I his 4 le encerprize er. 

HL:"vise, / bY. Tof have} 1. Potleiion, eſtate, tortune. My hav 
7”Z 15 not much. S at rare. 2. Ihe act or Bate of poſſeſung. 

Having that do cho their ſetv ce up 

Ev en with the vas ig, 34 A eure. , 
3. Pchaviour, regular ty; this is fill retained in the Scottiſh dialect. 
Ihe geateman is of no Cru g. Sb care. 

Haviovs, /H. [from ferenicar} conduct, manners, Their ill 
car garò men mitia;. Sj erſer. | 

To Haul, vert ag. [E, Fr. to draw] to pull, to draw. to drag 
by violence. A ond. which when applied to things implies violence, 
and to perfors aw kv aruncls or rudeacts. TO baud up others «tier 
lum. Sarift, 

IId r. . [from the verb] Pull violence in eragging. The 
lean, the lia, the Han. { toamlon. ; 

H ru, Haut, or Hart, /. [Sce Hatz 
Du. and Dan.] itraw. Tajer. 

Hauscu, irt. [yonche, Du. Jancbe, Fr. anca. It.] 1. The thigh, 
the 344d bip. 2. The rear, the hind part. 'i he 4azzch of u inter. 
Shat;;p. 3. ſof a horſe, c.] is the lun, or that part of the hind 


healm, Sax. ham, 


os. - 4 
quarter that extends from the ria, or back to the kough or han. 
io rett on his Jaαε bes. Lecke. 

To Havuxr, verb ad. [hanter, Fr.] 1. To frequent troubleſomly. as 
ſpirits are faid ro do; this is eminently ufd of appacituns. Four 
baun town. Pope. 2. To frequent, to be much about any place 
er perten. Sue continually al;nolt haunted us. Sure. 3. It n nied 


Frequently in an ill feate of one that Comes enweleome. Thus Rid to 


bart mv houſe. Svutefeare. 

% Havir, verb neat, to be much about, to aprear frequen:!;. 
Vivre tigy moſt breed and &aunr. Sb. hure. 

tun, V, [from the verb] 1. A place in which one is fre- 
quently tound. In their own n and waiks. L'Zfrarge. 2. Habit 
ot being in a certain place. Ihe 4 you have got about the 
courts, Arhuttnat. 

aten {with hunters] the walk of a deer, or the place cf her 

dual pailage. © | 

(i:u'zTER [of banteur, Fr.] one that goes often to, or frequents a 
Piac E. E.. Haunters of theatres. Metten. 

H+vock. V. [of hapoc. Sax. an kawk, hf g. Wel. devaſiition. 
Jeb.) watte, ſpoil, wide deſtuction, general devaitauon. 'io 
expreis the great ,t. Agen. | 

avec, bi. [trom the ſubſt.] a word of encouragement to 
laughter. Cry hbawich, kings. Starefeare. 

io moke Havock {of hapoc, Sax. an hawk, being a bird of pre] 
to make walte, to deſlray. 2 6. | h 

To Havock, verb a. {from the ſubſtantive} to deſtroy, to lay 
waſte, 1 he fovier ſpoileth and 4aveckerh likewiſe. Spen/er. 

Hau'eiaxT [in heraldry] is a term peculiarly applied to fiſhes, 
and denotes their being raited di: ectly upright. | 

Havr Govur, Fr. high reliſh. 0 | | 

Hur BOIS, or HauTtBor . [of baut and bais, Fr.] a hoboy, 
a muſical wind inſtrument. Shak:ſpeare. 

Hau rnox S:rratuberry. See STRAWBERRY. 

Haw ſhazgan, Sax. ] a berry, the fruit of the white thorn. 5 

Haw [of haga, Sax. ham, Dan. a garden] 1. A clole, a ſmall 
piece of land near an houſe; in they call it havgh. 2. ha, 
hang, S2x.] the berry and ſerd of the hawthorn. Store of hbawws and 


hips. Bacon. 


Haw [with farriers] a griſtle or excreſſence growing between the 
nether eyelid and the eye of a horſe. | 

To Haw, as, to dan and haw, to hefirate., | 

To Hawk, verb neat. [froin the ſubſt.] 1. To go a fowling with 
hawks, to fly hawks at fow!:, to catch birds by means of a hawk. 
He that &5anrk; at larks. Locke. 2. To iy at, to attack on the wing. 
Or 4awk that flies elſe here. Dryden. 3. [hoch, Wel.] To force up 

hlegm with a noiſe. Without 4aww4zng or ipitting. Shakeſpeare. 4. 

o ſell by proclaiming or crying about in the tireets {from heck, Ger. 
a ſaleſman] his works were Last in every ſtrect. Swift. 

Hawk ſhapoc, Sax. hackt, I cut. 5ebeg, Wel.] 1. A bird of pre 
of a bald and generous nature, uſed much ancien:ly in ſport to catch 

ner birds. 2. [hocb, Wel.] Au effort to force phlegm up the 
throat. 

Haiwken, a. {of hawk] formed Fhe 2 hau k's bill. Broten. 

Hiz'tica (hack, Ger.] one who foil his warcs by crying them in 
the ſtreet:. bau led about by comn: on H=ι . Stift. 

Haw'x ERS, were ancien'ly fraudulent perſons, who went about 
from place to place buying brats, pewter, te. which ought to be ut- 
tered in open market: ; now poulicrs, who go anolt the Wwn or CCUn- 
try ſclling wares. | 
Faw keHt an, a market town of Lancaſhire, 255 miles from Lon- 
don. | 885 

Hau wr RD, a plant; its flaiks are branched and fender, the 
leaves produced alternatcly, anc the flower confuls of many leaves. 
placed orbicular'y and open, in form of a marigolt ; the freds ary 
ſlender and angus or farrosed :; the wiole platt hath a milk) juice, 
Oxtongue i, a pecie3. Air. 

Hawn ſhe lm, Sax. ] the lower part of the ſtraw, after the ears of 
corn have bein cut off, 

Haws {in daam's day book} manſions or dwelling houſes. 

Haw'str {/anufeere, Fr.] a three Rrord rope, or mall cable. 

Haw zis [ina ſhip) ate wo round holes under her head, through 
hien the cables paſs when ſhe is at anchor. 

Coming the Hawse [ea term] is the untwiſting of two cables, 
which being let out at different hau ſes, are titted about one an- 
other. 

Te fil tu Hus [iea term] 1. e. to lay new pieces upon the 
cable in the haun ir, to prevent it trom fretting. 

Tæ art 


1 * % op 
S. 1 


H E A 


Thavar? te Hitt [lea term] the ſame as rides upon tte 


bawſe, 


7. c. Mhen 4 hip les atnwart u ich ner fern jud beiore the hawic of 
another ſhip. 

Riding a; 15. wor (en term! 13 when any heavy thing lies 
Nr Ty ans duct bl 1 ore [$4 1% nav: it. 


MH &. hig, Sax bao, Su. hat, Dan. 
Goin tu. Cer, hens, Sp.] 
ſun to todder card in uiiter. 
Te make Hay whiic the ſun fines 
Is a _ erb, and implies, that we thoall! not neglect the profer time 
ed , p tu. of doing A ting, or otiining tome advantage ſup- 
oted. 
tixy, or Hara fin old records; hate, Fr. a hed] a fence or 


inclofur-: formed with r. its, wherewith toine foreſts, parks, Sc. were 
incloſed in ancient tunes. 


H av (herz. Sax. bat, Fr. a hed 
which inclutes the haunt of animal. 

i "TOY dance. 

9 dance * „ to dance ina ring; prob abiy rom dancing 
i 4 haycock. in. Let them dance the r. $44 "nh care. 

H. poor | hi 5 bore, Sax.) a mulct or recommpence ior hedge- 
— Lat rather, 1 ny ht to take woud neceilar v ter repairing 
hcdoc 

Ha VESHAM, a mai ket town of Suſſex, 53 mile from London. 

Ha'v-uakik fL and mate] one employed in drying grabs for 
hay. Page. 

Hay Mir, the herb ale-hoof. 

Havxav'rr, a province of the Netherl1nds, bounded by Brabant 
and Flinders on the north; by Namur and Leizh on the cad; by the 
Camnbrets, ticardy,. and Champaign on the touth ; and by Artie, 
and anoter pal of Flanders on the weit Ihe north part is ſutyect 
to the noute of Ault: 1:2, and the touth part to France. 

Ha'rwarn, a Kecher of the common herd of cattle of a town: 
whote bann is w look to them that they do not break or crop 
hedges cr incloluces. 

Havz { with «tologers] a 
planet, by being in a lon ol it» own fex; aud 
agree:Þ'c to its own. nature. 

Hazen. Fr. Lacan. Sp. tafei, Renic, dange: J 1. Chat 
tune. {or tuttons hp , Ice 
Licke. 2. , of danger. peril. Ganner. 
run. Dr fer.” \ Lame ac Gice or b. la: s. 

ne groon-poiicrs. Sf. 4. At: rin _uied at toon. 
dors 10 a , "_ uſual . foikat no judgment e can be made ot it. 
chance, to 


To IIA“ zacb, wirh add, . rardter. Fr.] to cxpote to 
To ooh, nümſelt againit a man of private Conuuct, 


E $$. 
—— 


"eu, Teut. 
gral, mowed and dried in tue 


ge] a net to catch conies in, and 
i i; F135 EV. 
vt of 


a part ot the world 


ce, for- 
e chance ard hazard. 
1 le Paturd | have 
La, ing at La at 
t tennie, when a ball 


a. * 160 t. 


put into _ 
Har: ward 4 

To Hizarn, derb new. 1. 
ture, to lay at flake. 
ler. 


Fo run the hazard or ri of, to ven- 
Rather than Hr to have ; ou her toc. J. u- 
2. To try the chance. 

Pauſe a day or two 

Before 1 ou Cel. Shak: ſpears, 
Ha"zaaDarit [of hazard} veitureſo me, liable to chanc-. Bron 
Ha'ZarDER [of hazard] he who hazurds. 


Ha z Axbous {{azardcax, Fr.] full of hazard, dangerous, expoſed. 


to chance. Dryden. 

Ha'zarbousLy [of hazards] with hazard or danger. 

Ha"zarpovsxess [of hazardous] dangerouſnels. 

Ha'zarvs, the holes in the fides of a — table, into wkick che 
gameſters endeavour to ſtrike their advertaries ball. 

Haze (prob. ot hap „Sax. The etymology unknown. . 
thick fog or rime. 

r Haar, verb nent. to be ſoggy or miſty. 

To II AE, derb a7. to fright one. An, worth. 

alen, //f, Thæyl. Sax. haſel, Su. and Ger.) the nut-tree. I: 
hath male flawers growing at remote diſtances from the fruit on the 
ſame tice. Ihe nuts grow in cluſters, and are cloſely joined together 
at the bottom, each being covered with an outward huſk or cup 
which opens at the top, and when the fruit is ripe it falls out. The 
leaves are roundiſh and entire. Ihe tpecics are hazel nut, cob nut, 
and filbert. The rcd and white filbert are molt efteemed for their 
fruit. Ar. 


hazel. Light hace mould. Mortimer. 

Haztiiy, 4d. being of the colour of hazel, a light brown. Mor- 
ti mer. 

Hazer-xur Rr nu ru, Sax. bazel-nogth. bg the 
ſmall nut. 

H\'zr, adj. ot axe] thick, ſoggy, rimy, miſty. 
here is miily and hazy. Burnet's 7 heery. 

Hs (he, Sax. by, Du. be, O. and L. Ger. a pronoun of: 
per ton ſingular maſculine. Cen. him, plur. thro, pen n. ve». tit 
* to have borrou ed the plural from cus, plur dau, dg Houn | 

. The man that was named before. A!l the compira 
15 Shaaeſpeare. Ihe man, the perion. It tom: 
w i3:0ut refcrenc e to anx foregoing word. 

H- 15 never poor 

hat rele hath, but Se that much deſires. Dante 
3. Manor male being. Death to any 4 that utters then, SF ate are. 
4. Malc in gener: . to diilioguiſh the male from the female; as, /-- 
couiin, Or "Tag guat. E.. 5. In the two laſl {cnſes he is tather a noun 
than a pronoun. 


C NN mon 
Our clearc? day 


. * 
* -» their 
* 1 „5 


1 2 
LY — 661 
> . £5 11 19903 


H: is as good ss the, 

Fr. * e won! bean Iadam. Jack is ws £004 896 

Heap * ed, ; Og d, Sax. booſt, Du. haust, II. (ter. halt. I. 
Ger. tafver, Da ulwud, Su. benbich, Goth. baubir, Leut. bevcd, 
C. Eng. whence by — lead]! 1. The uppermott or chict 
fart of the body, the part of the animal that contains the brain or che 
„an of ſenſation or thought. Some who hold thett Heads higher. Lb.. 

berſon as expoſed to ny danger or penalty. Let it lie on my 4a. 
£ © }akeſpeave. 3. Head and cars; the whole perion. Granville 4 De- 
nomination of any animals. Thirty tnou and Seed of i ine. Addi/on, 
„Chief, priacipa} perſon, leader, cnc 3 whom the reit are ſubor- 
date Where they have great aui prion rad, Bacex. 6. Place 


certain dignity or ſtrengthening of a. 


. adj. [from the ſubſt.] being light brown, of the colour of 


EA. * 


Of Akoncur. Ke rn * Ke. 1! ney mud e room for the 11 1 men? at . 
bent of them a t „ lac of commune. Maiiboruich at t. 


[3 ac.0! ten. «a 52 . 8. C ente 


ne 5 Teta wy 15 


% 

1. Nee, P! l NCC. * reel 
cyy "OO ak 
tacut: IS Of thy ien. 


toe. We. Au. 7 T .Þ AC. * tront, ! tor: (Pant. ne raviic: by, f. ry Fd 7 
Lie. ih, en nde, hon ile 0} polition. Alakin- toad wap item. 
”y . . a 8 

8\ 6+4?7 14 . + * OPUNENCOUS FC du 100. * fight! ? [TICS uw; : : C:3 . » .! 
A 4 3 * . % - + * ; I I - " * : > 1 

Peat. Die. 13. State of 2 deer's horns by which: his a cis kiigw: 


A buck of the Frit Led. $544 rare. 
numbers yur Computation, 


N Berns ll 
Nl it, * iis. 1 4 8 1 
. r Fed. (* £4 Af. [ & 


14. 
Four tor C3 


The top of an thing bigeer than the rell. 10 ipeai's bh at. 18 

wal. 4 Pizce of chiet reſert 15 en e cis. Cen, * 
FT he foo: repart * any thing, 0s of a . ir. Galkcs with bran e. 45 
Ruud. g. That which riſes on the wp, Beamne dun the enn: 
or veall. ang ty. 'The blade of un ax. Ihe + a! i] ppeti1 
from the I. He. iDentirrin:my. 20. Urnor part of à led. The bud 

heat, G 21. The brain. And turn their rude to im t te the 
25 P i 22, Drets of Te hcal. 10 buy t! ' l. cot Head 
Sr. FI 10 tog e oi diicourſe.- - Ine, 4 a5 % ſet daun 
1 0 OB F. Tu. 24. SOUFLE ct e: . te {few ies 
fail. 11. 26 1 Filis, pech. i be indiſpontien ut J. K grown to 
ſuch 3 15 l. AHF. 2b. Power, ingen nee, iHc teh. ic line 40 
| ny ven ni uno pation: their l; ad. u. — 10 We -CONHY x, 
euch run pon «? * . together. 3 28.1 Er, Pete _ E. 


mig hty and a feartul head they arc. S/1 Fruit, iert 15. 
ran ning a horſe. Ile gave hi- able harte * e trad; K 
i very improperly 1 plied to roots. 
Lc Tow Ge 7 31. ticed and jt 1 1 293 b5 res, Ur: IF ' 
it in hy load and j/ aul urs. L'Ejirang: 1 . 
Ven bave bit the nail on the bean. ; 
frapge an bat. You have hit the mt! i 
aso in hne. You have hit the page  ) 
You hase gueſe'd right; or, vou have tut vr 

buinet. at tnt riizut end. or | : 


„or tte tight Wav. 
Its (ound I!: o that bas not a Cale piece in it. See . 
Better be: 


* 
b 8t a pike than the tt of a ungen. 

An ſo we lav Reiter d. ie fr a0 of ar «/; them the tak if a 

le EA a bop, lun He tad rf 4 4; 


'L ur: hace t ett g 


Fr. Fous err 
lians fav, Hewete 


" . 
1 9 4 4 ge. g%:. 


8 | ur, to trale Pp. 
5 * 4140 ane, than tlie tau. CORP P. 805 meV: them 
love moſt men have to * riot it: and be. PCP, tt 8 E her . 
t tule than be ruled. to command thin obey; . the 1 


11 7 Fans. Ihe 11. 
7 96 » / 


2 Yr d 8NC19,, CK 


we. in the: fail 
© Ola di urine, 

Hiav (with anator ts] 
of a n.ulcle that is inferted in the ll. dle bun © 3 me MC. REA I? x m: 
(te. which is a teufon. 


lee (in mc inc arte] 


ans 14) Proter b. & » 


te ex treit: 157 v of 2 44 home:; 111 5 155 2 


Ginanimz'e and art! 4 


' 
the upper paz: 
* 


Lodics, a> the hend of a nail. Ec. 

Hz ab in painting. carving, Ce] the picture or reprefcutatioc ot 
that part ot a human body. 

lien {WIA architect an Ornament of fFrr'rture or carved wor! 


eſten ſerring as the key of an reh, piatband,. © 

Hans fwith beickiavers) a term by which they mean half in 
lengti, but to the lui brcad a a tile. Iheie they uſe to lay at thn 
e 0! a hou. 

Heab if a U 9:5 
enemy. and forcheit Haim the bade t 

A Huan (in cngiuecty | a Kind c 
a Cannon. N 

Aer: Fitan 
ving a long nec 


EY 7 S 1. 8 2 
711 "OR: 185 TH te zront Us 3k i: 
Ne | 2 o 


»% + 


areſt to th: 
b ur grenads ſot out cf 


u ith chemiſts? a cover or capital of an alen bie, ha 
(1g the Conv ey ance of Hi vupours into a 
Ie. es as-a rell ig er ator! >» 

Ian A Cary is the ground Eelore wh: 
Ou... 

B:ia'n-acn [of bp Sand ne) a pion in the head, 


Fr 
| © 
K 


veiiel tine 


Ira b- nab {of feed and Jad] 1. A fllt for i end. a. 5 
kno. [/ateh.-. 3. [Among beckbinde:: J too band zu caru cn⁰α gt a 
Loot... 

Hzabaokoveon fof he « ths a d b orte, Sax. g. 44. Far or 7A; 
ofiicer of a berovgh}j he who ancient! Nu the chict dtzcer of Iv. ir ape 
ricdge ;. now. an officer ſubordinate to tice contiible 3 of r. tag 
conſtable. 

Hir albert 167 fe. ant! FIR . Ine careers cf on 

% : 
head. Aal 4. 2. Any hi 2 reſemb ing cheater „r. k. 
en the head. Among birds no mms 0780 ip prar ia t 
Iena-arts, N whether t be a crit; or a c nb.“ 

Hia'vra from fed) 1. One that he nails, or ius, ur io 
like. : 2 5:4 he hr} brick in the angle... 

I of Cax, tu clxe tick Of ax tit ur tam ke a bunch. 

Ui! J Dei RGI. E [ot e «A and FOLIA 21 9 i 1 1 in ente 
Jaluſiu. For the bradgargie £6 1 Ac . t {chnvgrcci.. Aleritmes 
H:ic'p-tainp in heſbardr: 7 _ port plough d acrots a they. en 
of © her lands, und under the Heeg N. 7K 

Hi: I - 7,0 00 Jun 1 8 1 Suit 6:1 41 g. fle 11 y 
ſeathin the-reft, - a promontory, à cope. Þ 

the a'vitcs: lol 3 1. Borg: wnhout 2 !, beheaded; ... A 
breads Cu rCat>, Deum. 2. Beit „ . ithout a chief or leade; he 
þ 1g mace tlic eꝛnpire and itt, te / a K. 64.4. 25 3 C2: Neo 
derate, wanting underſtarding. Per! tor” Z ad, l 
dine! in counts! MITT 2. . 2. | 

to Hr iv, S act. tom the full] 1. To comma; d. to |: 
the he: d of, to Icad, to iniluence, ta povern, From un it 
an ume. Fs 2. Fo bohoad to bal Ly 2 ing Wa ts 
Ilie al and hang all. S/. 44 re... 3. 40 HE. aud nag 
br or Trincipel Part. Had d rener 
1 C. Kd tes. Necsitarv 5 Ktn. \ 

H. tt v. ad of e 8 I 8 Kubbors.: 

Lire! XL [ of heap b DO IN. Ron 0 I-t\ 41 Piet 
hurry, raſlincis, obtinzey.. Witlels Zoadereſs in juduing . o 

Hz a'vime [of had} Gipnity, authorty, BY 

Hea'povas of lad and ear! cxechu „ ene that cuts 
holds, D.. 

b+; Ne I L los 48% andi 1 1 en 4 
head Shake UIQY 4 : 

- (x (£4 
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HE A 


It oszext {of heat and -er] the . 7 Ccapits! ſton : The 
lime which the builders retaicd 1s becoine tie bead/tene. Commun- 
"ms Palms. | a 
l II. . eee au. Ot. Raſu, thoughtiefs, 2. Sudden. precipi:ate. 
Never fort his race till it came t a bend? ng overthrow. Sdacr. 

Ht io, al. [of lad and Jing} t. With the head foremoſt. 
It is often dounte! whether this word be adciettive or adverb. 2. 
I: ahlv, without thought, with precipitation. 10 puſh him on /- 1 lceg 
into it. Sant. +. Haſtilv, without delay or reipre. Drag'd bra - 
{ng from thy cradie to thy tomb. Dryden. 4. It is very negligently 
uſ-d by Shaketpcare. Hence will I arag thee hraiiong by the hecis. 
Shatchpeare. 

He ap- A/ S of in anatomy} is when the ſutures of the ſcull, 
generally the coronal, ride, 7. e. have their edges ſtiot over one auother, 
which is frequent in infants, and occations convulfions and death. 

Heab-ricct. 1. Armour of defence for the head, an helmet, a 
morion. I pull'd off my head piece. Sidney. 2. Underſtanding, force 
of mind. Eumenes had the beſt bead-piece of all Alexander's Captains. 
Pridrux. 

Hr b-gusKTT R. . [of bead and guarter:)] the place of gene- 
ral rendezvous or lodgment for ſoldiers. "The brain is the head-guar- 
ters or office of intelligence. Celler. 

Ho- si [of a hip] thoſe ſails belonging to the foremaſt and 
boltſprit, which govern the ſtup's head. | a 

Hr av-5ta, a great wave coming right a-head of the ſhip in ker 
courle. 

H xbox. a | 
miles from London. It ſends two members to paruament. |» 

He a'pSTROSG, a4. [of head and frog] ungovernable, viotent, 
reſolute, to run his own way; as, a horſe whoſe head cannot be held 
in. Headjtreng and inconfiderate zeal. Hr 5 9 95 

Het a'vsTRONGxF55 [of Iea Hrerg] ungorernableneſs. a 

He Ab woe xu [of brad, act, and man} the foreman or chief 
ſervant over the reſt. S. ; I» 

To Hr at, erb a2. [bilegr, Goth. hælan, Sax. helo, Su. heilen, 
Ger. baulian, Du] 1. To cure a wound, forr, Se. T hou hat no 


beilivs medicines. Jeremich. 2. To reftore from hurt or ficknehs, 


to cure a perſon. Our Saviour Fra/ed the fick. dition. 3. To per- 
form the act of making a fore, to cicatrize after it has been clæunfed. 
After ſepatat on of the eſcar, I deterged and healed. B":jeman. 4. To 
reconcile, to make friends again; as, he beal-d all diſſenſions. 

To Hr :.. rb rent. to giow well, Uſe of wounds or fores. 
Wounds /-., + 4g ae. , 

Hr "its ſof Hal] one who heals or cures. Iſaiah. 

Hr a"tixG, fort. adj. [of halan, Sax.] fanative, making found ; 
alſo mild, mo!ifying, aſuative ; as, he's of a beaizng pacific diipoti- 
tion. 

Hr ting, 4. [with bricklayers] the covering of the roof of any 
building, either lead, Mate, tiles, Se. | 

He a:T4 [of hwrl, Brit. hel, hælu. or hælð, Sax. helſa, Su.] 1. 
A ſtate of body oppoſed to diſeale, a due temperam»»t or conſtitut on of 
the ſeveral parts, Juices, &c. whereof an animal body is compoſed, 
both in reſpect of quantity and quality; freedom from bodily pain or 
ſickneſs. Health is the faculty of performing all actions proper to a 
human body in the moſt perfect manner. Quincy. 2. Welfare of mind, 
goodneſs, principle of ſalvation. I kere is no Lea/th in us. Common 
Prater. z. Salvation ſpiritual and temporal. Why haſt thou forſa- 
ken me, and art fo far from my health. Common-prayer P/alms. 4. 
With of happineſs in drinking. 

Heal ru ſurpaſſics riches, 

Or, Is the greateſ! rictes ; or, Is above wealth, 

Lat. $i wentri bene, fi luteri pedibuſpue tuit, 

Nil divitie puterunt regales addere maj us. 

Ger. Seſundgeit it beũer als reichtuſtn, 7 | 
That health is one of the greateſt happineſſes or riches, none are more 
{-nible of, than thoſe who have been in an ill ſtate of body: bur ro 
ſce how free and laviſh moſt people are of it, one would think it was 
of no value. 

Hia'tTirul [of health and fall] 1. Of a found conſtitution, free 
from ſickneſs. 2. Well-difpoſed. Had you an healthful ear to hear 
it. Shake/teare. 3. Wholeſome, ſalubrious. Good and healthful airs, 
Bacim. 4. Salutary, productive of ſalvation. The bealthful ſpirit of 
thy grace. Common-prayer. | 

—— ad v. [of healthful] in good health ; alſo whol- 
ſomely. | 

—— E dax. ] 1. Soundneſs of conſtitu- 
tion, ſtate of being well. 2. W 
The health/uin/; of their air. Addiſon. 3 

Hea"LTHILY, adv. [of Halily] without ſickneſs or bodily pain. 

HxALTUESss [of healrby] healthfulneſs, the ſame as health, that 
Late of the body, whereby it is fited to diſcharge the natural functions 
eaſily, perfecily, and durably. : 

He a"LTELE>S, [hal-leap, Sax] wanting health, fickly, infirm. 


Taybr. | 
8 adj. [of health) wholſome, ſalutary. Health/jome 
Hea'LTHY [healSx, Sax] having health, free from ſickneſs, hale, 
ſound 


air. Shakeſpeare. 

He au. the ſame in beaſts as the after-burthen in women. 

Hear ſheape, Sax. boop, Du. and Scottiſh, hupen, L. Ger. bauffen, 
H. Ger.] 1. A pile of things laid one upon another. 2. A crowd, a 
rabble. A heap of vailals. Bacon. 3. Cluſter, number driven toge- 
ther. The ſailors run in heaps. Dryden. 

To Htay, verb af. [of h, pan, or he apian, Sax. boopen, Du. hu- 
pen, L. Ger. hackuen, H. 2 1. To pile, to throw together. 
Heap on wood. Ezekiel. 2. To lay u 
with . The wicked heap ue filver. Job. 3. To add to iomething 
elſc. The late dignities Heap d up to them. Shak-/ſpeare. 


The mor? you ur Ar the warſe you cheap. . 


Many men, as thei: riches increaſe, inſtead of being more generous, 
grow the more niggardly, The Lat. ſay, Creſeit amor rummi quantum 
Aua pecunia creſcit. Money, and the love of money, increate toge- 
cher. ; 

Hra'rprn [of “] one that heaps or makes piles. 


ſxa'py, ad. of le,, lying in heaps. Gaze 
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hollomeneſs, ſalubrious qualities. 


in heaps, to accumulate ; 
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To rer, irrrge vb rent. heard [Teer, Dan. e. r, and 
fort. pag. Jof hy ran, Sax. hteten. Du. boren, Ger. Lega. du. 1 10 
recene a voice or found by the ear, to erjaoy the demie by which 
ſcunds are diftinguithed. 2. 16 liften, to kearken. 

What you 10 well | 
Are pleas'd to Icar, I cannot grieve to tell. Denham. 
3 To be ino med, to have an account of. I have {cara by many cf 
us man. 

To He as, ver a9. 1. To perceive by the ear. As one found to 
be beard. 2 Chroricies., 2. To vive an audience or allowance to tpeak. 
He ſent for Pau. and Lead Lim concerning tne fata. ads. 3. To 
attend. to l Jen to, to obey. Hear the word at my mouth. Job. 4. 
Io ztend f:vovrably. I hey think they ſhall ie beard for their much 
ſpeaking. . Matthew. 5. To wry, to atterd judiciaily, to examine a 
Cauſe 32 2 judge or ubntryor Cons, Heer the cauſes and judge righ- 
tecuily. Deatironany. 6. Lo acknowledge: A Latin phraie. 

Or fear thon rather pure ethereal ſtream, | 
Wh. e toontain wao ſhall tell? Miſten. | 

He:int f19: tes a ker er, and is ſometimes initial; as, heard! cart), 
a gioricus keeper; ſometimes final, as qnebeard, à royal keeper. 
G.'/in's Cantus. It is now wri:ten 4er; as, witherd, a cow- 
keeper, hd, Sax. 

Hica's.in (of hear] one who hears or attends to any Coftine or 
diſcourſe delivered o1ginally by another. 

Hz a"r1x6, til. he run, Sax.) 1. That ſenſation whereby ſrom a 
due mation ci the ſmall fibres of the auditory nerves, imprets'd u 
the ears, ard conve;'d to the brain or common ſenſory, the toul per- 
ceives ſouncs, and judges of them. They have hearing. Bacon. 2. 
Audience. To give him bearing. Shak:jpeare. 3. Judicial trial. 
The ji cc of lear:ng. Atts. 4. Reach of the ear. In our bearing the 
king charged mee. 2 Samue/. 

To Rii'rxex, wo next, [of heayeman, Sax. Þorchen, Ger. ] 
1. To liften by way cf cunofity. 'To hearken after any expedient. 
Roters. 2. To give ear to, to attend, to pay regard. FHearien unto 
me thou ſon of Zippor. Numbers. e | 

Hia"aztxtk (of tcar4ex] 2 hearer, a liſtener. 

H: x'axtz, aubevivion for beorken your. I 

Hzea'sasa: b. (f Ster and /ay] report, ramour, what is known 
no ctkerwile than by account rom others. Depend upon 4rar/ay to 
defame him. Agen. 

He esst, Self. [ of unknown etymology. Febrfon] 1. A cloſe car- 
ringe for cai:ying Crall corps to burial. 2. A temporary monument ſet 
over a grave. You now bedew king Heary's bear/e. Shake/feare. 

Ht are (a hunting term] a kind in the ſecond year of her age. 

Ii Er [ot heopt, Sax. hiatta, Goth. beitt, Du. O. and L. Ger. 
heitz, F. Ger, biertt, Dan. brerta, Su.] 1. The ſeat of life in an ani- 
mal body, ſitunted in rhe thorax, which by its alternate contraction 
and Cilutation is the chi, f inflrument of the circulation of the blood, and 


2 , 
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the principle of vital action. It is fuppoted in popular language to be 


the je: t lomecines of courage, ſomenmes cf affection. 2. The chief 
part, the vital part. Barley will ſprout half an inch, and if it be let 
alone n uch u rc, until the heart be out. Bacon. z. The inner part 
of any thirg. The Heart of the country. Albit. 4. Perſon, chara- 
Qer. Uſed with refpe& io courage or kindneſs. What fays my beart 
of clder ? Shakejzeare. g. Courage, ſpirit. I will after take bert. 
SCidrey. 6. Scat of love. Who loſt my beart while J preſerv'd 
ſheep. Pee. 7. Affection. inclination. The king's beart was 
Abſalom. 2 Samael. 8. Memory. Deliver'd over by heart and tradition. 
Raleigh. q. Good-will, ardour of zeal. To take to heart any thing 
is to be zcalous or ſolicitous about it. 10. Paſſions, anxiety, concern. 
Set your Heart at reſt. Shakeſpeare. 11. Secret , receſles of the 
mind. She deſpis'd him in her Scart. 2 Samael. 12. Diſpoſition of 
mind. He had a brart to do well. Sidzey. 13. The heart is conſi- 
dered as the ſcat of tenderneſs. A hard bart therefore is cruelty. 
Heart bardening ſpectacles. Shakeſpear:. 14. To ſiad in the heart; 
to be not wholly averſe. Sidzey. 15. Secret —_ inten- 
's & 


tion Then ſhew you the heart of my Shakeſpeare. 16. 
Conſcience, ſenſe of or ill. . 
Hoeker. 17. 8 . power. To give trees more heart. Bacon. 
To plow ground out of heart. Mortimer. 18. Utmoſt degree. Beguil'd 
me to the very beart of lols. Shake/jeare. 19. Life. Fir my t, 
ſeems ſometimes to ſignify, if life was at ſtake, and ſometimes 

tenderneſs. 20. It is much uſed in compoſition for mind or affection. 

That the HearT thinketh the tongue ſpeaketh. 

It ſhould be fo always; and tho wicked men take a great deal of 
pains to conceal the evi! intentions of their hearts by lying and deceit, 
yet their generally betrays them ſoon or late. | 

Hears [in coat armour] anciently denoted the valour or ſince- 
rity of the bearer, when arms were the reward of virtue; but ſince, 
they are become common to all perſons that have wealth inſtead ot 
worth. 

Hearr ef a Tree, the middle part of it longitudinally. 

HearT-acn [of bart and ach] forrow, anguith of mind. Sat e- 

are. 

* ART-BREAK {of heart and breat) overpowering ſorrow. Shake- 
ture. 

— Hranxr-uata“K Ex [of beart and break] a cant name for a woman's 

curls, ſuppoſed to break the heart of all her lovers. Like Satzon's 

Beart - Irealers it grew. Hudibras. | 

HEea'xT-BREAKING, ad. [of heart and breat] overpowering with 
ſorrow. Hear:-breaking moan. Sper;yer. 

HEarT-BREAKING, . overpuwering grief. Greater heart- 
breaking and contuſion. Haenel. | 

Hea'nr-eurkxtD {of heart and burn] having the heart enflamed. 
Skabrſpeare., _ 

Hea"2T-BURNING, AH. [of heart and burn] 1. A pain in the flo- 
mach, commonly from an acrid humour. J'ozaward. 2. Diſcontent. 
Hart. burning and diſcontent. Swift. 3. A ſplcen or grudge againit 


a perlon. 


HEearT-DEaR, %. [of heart and dear} ſincerely beloved. Shale- 
Sreare, 
2 HearnT-tast, A. [cf beart and e] quiet, tranquillity. Shake- 
Jteare. | 

Har ED, a. It is only uſed in compoſition, as Hard- learecd. 


HEART - 
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Haar rav. . living quiet. A. er. 

Haar rtr, «dj. ſelt in the conſcience Pope. 

Haar y+ a5, a plant. It hath a trailing ſtalk, emitting claſpers, 
hereby it faltens itielf to whatever plant nds near it. Ine Hiower- 
cup conſiſts of three leaves, and the Rowe of eight. and are of an 
* anomalous figure ; the ovary becomes a fruit like a hlac der, contain- 
ing round feeds in form of pcar. of a bl.uck colour, having ihe Egme 
ol an heart. of a white colour, upon each. Midler. 

HEtarkT-QUVELLING, adj. conquering the affections. Se 

HrarT-REXDRING, adj. killing with anguith. Heer. 

Hi ant-rop8ING, adh. exlatic, depriving of thought. S. e. 

HraxTsS-EAsF, a plant. Itis a ſort of violet that blows Al ſummer, 
and of.en in winter. It ſows itlelf. Mertimer. 

Hz a'rTt-s1cx, a4. 1. Pained in mind. If we be e-. Tal ». 
2. Mortally ill, hurt in the conſtitution. Heart. fick groan. Shaxc- 

„ 8 


Hr at r- sor. . that which ſtrikes the heart with ſorrow. Spen- 


7. 

Hr anT-oT210c, ſuf. [of heart and firizg] the tendons or Nerves 
ſuppoied to brace and fuſtain the heart. 10 be fad till thy Scart- 
rin. crack. Taxi r. 

Hrn srabcx, a4. 1. Smitten to the heart. Nilten. 2. Driven 
to the heart, inſixed for ever in the mind. S.. 

Hi'art-SWELLIS%G, adj. rankling in the m ind. Fpenſer. 

Hr'aaT-u if, a4. 1. Having the affections yer unfxed. Dry- 
der. 2. Having the vitals yet unimpaired. SH care. 


Ht'arT-wouxpeD, ach. Filled with pafiion of love or grief. 


Pere. | 

11 nf _— with grief. Notre. 

To He'akTEN, verb act. [of heart, of hyyxan, Sax ] 1. To put 
into heart, to encourage. to ſtrengthen, to make lively. Hearrering 
them that were formed. S duν,j,, 2. To meliorate with manure. Day. 

iI-arTH [heond, or heajreh, Sax. hacrdt, Du. bert, Ger.) achim- 
nev-Hοr, on which a fire is made. | | 

He ax TI xv. ado. [of — 1. Sincerely, vigorouſly, diligent'y. 
Ftirriny. 2. From the heart, fully. I beartily forgive them. Shake- 
ſpeare. 3. Eagerly, with defire. Eating heartily of the food. A 
en. | 

41. \'aT1vEss [of Brarty] 1. Freedom from hypocriſy, ſincetity. 


cordialneſs. De ire a liberty from hrartingſs. Shateheare, 2. Vigor, 


diigence, firengih. With more beertings than the kindneſs of a 
wierd. Taxis, | 

He aan: [heapxleyye, Sax.] wanting courage or hore, deſ- 
pairing, ſpiritleſs. 

Fir as THO SLY, adn. [of Fort] without courage, faintly. 

Ht'arTLESNESS [07 beer] want of courage or ſpirit, dejection 
of mind. | 

Hre'azTy [of heopra, Sax ] 1. Healthy, lufty, lively, in full health. 
2. Cordial, ſincere, wa m, Hearty inclination to peace. 
Clare r. 3. Vigorors, firong. Whoſe laughs are hearty. Pope. 
4. Sirong, hard, durable. {rue hearty timber. Wotton. 

HrE'anrYRALE, a4. {of teart and bale] good for the heart. Ba- 
fil +-2r23bale, Sperſer. 

Hr ar [hear, or hr, Sax. hetde, Dan. betta, Su. Heito, Goth. 
hitte, Du. and L. Ger. hitte, II. Ger.) 3. One of the four primar 
ualities, which {according to the new ph.! .lophy) conſiſts very m 
in the rapidity of motion in the {mailer particles of bodies, and that 
every way; or in the parts being rapidly agitated all ways. 2. Un- 
der vehemence of rage. 3. The cauſe of the ſenſation of burning. 
The intolerable hears which are there. Bacon. 4. Hot wenther. 
Fearing the hae might advance. Adina F. State of any body un- 
der the action of the fire. A blood red heat. Moxin. 6. One vio- 
lent action unintermitted. Refreſhment betwixt the heats. Dryd n. 7. 
A courſe at a race, between each of which courſes there is an inter- 
miſſion. "The laſt beat. Dryden. 8. Pimples in the face. Fluſh 
| heats in their faces. 4id fer. q. Agitation of ſudden or violent paſ- 
fron, vehemence of action. In the eat of the battle. pon? ? 

10. Fattion, conteit, party rage. Popular hear. K. Charles II. 
Actuul Hear [in phyſic] is that which is an effect of real elemen- 
fire. | 
wy ee Hear, is that which is ſound in wine, pepper, and ſeve- 
ral chymical preparations ; as brandy, oil of turpentine, c. 


Hcar ſin geography] is direrſiſed according to the different 


climes, ſeaſons, © c. and ariſes from the different angles under which 
the ſame rays ſtrike upon the ſurface of the earth: For it is ſhewn by 
mechanics, that a moving body ſtriking perpendicularly upon ano- 
ther, acts with its whole . and that a body that ſtrikes not di- 
_ redly, by how much more it deviates from the perpendicular, acts 
with the lefs force. 

And this is o reaſon aſſigned in ſolution of that isi problem, 
« Why it is warmer in ſummer than in eier, when it is well knou n. 
that the carth is nearer the fun in winter than in ſummer? Anf. er, 
Becauſe in ſummer, his rays ſtrike more direc? upon us, in winter 
mor2 of ligne. X 


To Heart, verb af. [hawian, Sax. teten, Du.] 1. To make hot, 


to cudue with the power of burning. 2. 'To cauſe to ferment. 
Hops lying undried heats them. Mortimer. 3. To make the conſti- 
tution feverith. To ſee meat fill knaves, and wins beat fools. 
Sade pearc. 4. To warm with vehemence of paſſion or deſire. A 
noble emulation heats your breaſt. Audi en. 5. To agitate the blood 
and ſpirits with action. When he was well beated. Dryden. 
Hu'arts, 2 fl. [of heat] an iron made hot, and put into a box- 
iron, to ſmooth and plait linen. | | 
KHuiara hat, Sax. heyde, Du. herde, L. Ger. heade, Su. and II. 
Ger. erica, Lat.] 1. A kind of plant, or wild ſhrub. It is of low 
ſtature, the leaves are ſmall, and abide green ail the year; the ſſow er 
corſiſts of ore leaf, is naked, and for the moſt part ſhaped like a 
pitcher. The ovazy, which is in the bottom of the flower, becomes 
a rourndiſh fruit, containing many ſmall ſeeds. Miller. 2. The place 
or lard where it grows plentifu!ly, a place overgrown with it. Upon 
this blaſted beach you ſtop our way. Shakeſpeare. 3. A place co- 
vered with ſhrubs of whatever kind. Heaths of roſemary. Bacon. 
I's. 5.i-Ccck, a large fowl that frequents heaths, 
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Lis ATHEN, a?. ſhæden, Sax. herber, Du. Hiader, Lernt 
Dan. ratten. Coth.] paganz, idolaters. I cler takes 2n 5 in th: 
plural. or may be uled without. 

Hraruex, af. gentile, pagan. 

Hr“annE xu, belonging to the heathens, wild, rage, rapaci- 
ous, cruel. A eue, or rather inhuman, edict. C. g 

Hrarurstenuv, like an heathen. 

He srurxisuxtes {of Zrarberye | heathieuih manner, nature. or 
diſpoſition. 

Hea Tue [of Italie, ] the principle: or practices of heathen, 
Pa am'm. 

UEATRH Pixrt, à bird. 

Irn, a kind of will peaſe, a ſpecies of bitter vetch. 

Tea -er, a flower. 

| Virars, far. (of feat; which fer] the exerciſes that are given 
ko: > by way of preparation. 

lo Hzvr, ur. verb 27. hove, pret. hoven, 7:7. fort. za. [heo- 
Fen, Sax. haven, Du. britin, I ent. dif an, Goth. R. F. This verb 
* W is NOW genctol uſed as a regau ar one ha plan. dax. 
9 ka. Su. oven, Du. aud I. Ger. bewen. II. Ger.} 1. "To life, to 
ratie from the ground. Had rifea or Jene his head. Aan. "+ 
1 0 cry. HMI him awiy upon Four V inged thoughts. J Stare. 
3. o raiſe, tolift. His heavy hand he card up on high. Sr cr:ſer. 
4. To cauſe to twell. ON 
| The groans of ghoſts that cleave the earth with pain, 

Aud brane it up. Dis. 
5. To force vp from the breꝛſt. The wretched animal n { forth 
ſuch roans. Shakefpeare. 6. To cxalt, to elevate. One lard on 
high to be hurl'd down below. Shakrfrare. 7. Vo pri, to dlate. 
He: v up into high h. pe. [Zaptrard, | 

To Heave, 2. revt. 1. To pant, to breathe with pain. Ile 
Traces for breath. Due 2. To labour. dteugꝑled and /ratet at 
a reformation. Me :. To rife with pain, to twell and fall. The 
braving of this prodigious bulk of waters. Ain. 4. To keck, to 
fee! a terdency TO vomit. ; 

To Heave and Set fa ſea phraſe] uſed of a flip, when at anchor, 
ſhe rucs and falls by the force of the waves. 

Heave, . [trom the verb] 1. Life, effort upwards. The next 
beave of the earthquake. Drin. 2. Riſing of the breaſt. I bete“ 
matter in theſe fighs, theſe profourd haves. Shateſprare. 3. Ettort 
to vomit. 4. Struggle to rife, 

After many rains nd heave; 
He got up to h adle eaves. Ha." ret. 

He'avex {ncoren, probably of heapian, Sax. to ele vate, becauſe 
we mult lift up our heids to behold it; or heopd, Sax. the places 
over head, Job ſen ; brvtn, O. and I. Gr.) 1. Thethrone f God, 
the ſeat of the bleſſed, both angels and pure fpirits departed. "That 


ſummons thee to heaver. Shake). 2. The revions above, the expanſe of 


the &y, the firmament. - Ree, u holte al.enting tow'rs fl. 40 G-aw's 
invade. Dyrzder, 3. The ſepreme power, the fovereign of heaven. 
As a teſtimony of their being ſent by Ie Temple, 4. The papan 
„ the heathen divinitks, the ccleilialz:. No more obey the 
exvens than our courticts. $5a4e/ci1/. F. Elevation, fublimity. 
The brighteſt heaw's of invention. S [core C. It is often uſed in 
compoſition. 

Aer. If the words [nravers ard 1 iT) mean any more than 
our ſubunary ſyitem, or the earth and its ee, in many paſſages 
of icripture ; and in particular in theft revts, ** The waters a 
the heavens”, and the heavens and cath winch now are, are re- 
ſerved for fire "—&c ? 

Hav {with aftronomers, called aiſo the etherial or ſtarry 
heaven] is that immenſ: region, whercm the Hars, planets, and co- 
mets are diſpoſed. 

Hea'vex-ztcor, begot by a celeſtial power. Ddr. 

Kea'vex 2okxx, deicended from the ccleſtial regions, native of 
keaven. Pope. | 

Hea'vex BRED, produced or cultivated in heaven. Szalz/peare. 

Hza'vex-Bu1llT, built by the agency of gods. Pope. | 

Hea'ven-DiRtEcTED. 1. Raif:d towards the ſky. Pe. 2. Taught 


by the powers of heaven. Pope. 


 Hea'vexLy, adj. [of heavin] 1. Reſembling heaven, ſupremely 
excellent. The love of heaven makes one Learn. Sidney. 2. In- 
habiting heaven, celcftial. The mother of the bcavenly race. 
Drqdea. e 
HeavexLy, alu. 1. In a manner reſembling that of heaven. 
H avenly penfive contemplation. Pope. 2. By the agency or influence 
ot heaven. Our hearenty guided ſoul. Mien. 5 
Hz a'vexward, adv. [of leu ven, and pe and, Sax. ] towards heaven. 
Prior. | 
He'ave-Ofering [among the Jews] the firil fruits given to the 
prieſts. Namters. | 
Hzaulut, or Haut, Fr. [in heraldry] an helmet, or head- 
iece. | X | 
IIZ“ aH, aft. of beat) ] 1. Weh great a. eight. 2. Grievouſly, 
aſflictively. Caiſier. 3. Sorrowtully, vith an air of dejection. Why 
looks your grace ic bail to Cay ? Shak frrare, 4. Slowly, delly. 


He avixtss {of hear]! 1. The quality of being yorderous weight. 


2. Dejection of mind. dt preſſion of ſpirit. Incland unto row and 


heavwineſs. Heoker. 3. inaptituce to motun or thought, culnets of 


ſpirit, languor. Gur Rrewgch 10 all gone into heavin.. Se brldearc. 
4. Cprreion, afiict:on. 5. Deepne!s or richneſs of toil. he far 
neſs and &rawizc;s of the ground. A bulnet. C. Weightinehb, u- 
neſ of mind. | 

He'avy [he apix, Sax. berfoe, Dan.] 1. Wether, tendirg firows 
ly to the centre; cpp Hie ta l'ght. 2. Dejed ed, fad, reach: 
A light wite doth make a Gra nutband. S arc. 3 en, 
flow. Heawy-gaited toads he in his way. Sale eur“. 4. Gios, 
opprefive, aſſlietive. Xlenelaus bore a /owy thong over WH D976 
2 Macabre, 5. Wanting alacrity, wanting b:.tenel. Cf 010 
My bra eyes. Pricr. 6. Vanting ſpiric of tentiment, v1? 


beawy, dull, degencrate mind. Dr a. d Drove, © $071 
Heavy with ſicep. St. Lade. © Secur, „ Rinne. 0 ended 


$448; carc. 10. Rurtheifome, tedious, town eine l en ans 
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Y 5. „ 11. Loaded, encumbered. His men heat and 
den with bowy. Pact. 12. Not eaſily dige?cd, not light to the 
ttoinich. H .- te 77 Emacs, . ust. 5 Rich in fol, fer- 
er.. at, in land 1. Deu p. camberi me; as, hee; roads, 

HH avy, aft. (und as fech, it is only ufed in compoinion] heavily. 
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called of 5) one that fiſnes below 
bi c tor Mhitins e, faactts, Sc. and commonly at ehbing water. 


- * 5 4 ; 
Irn, eb, . O08 55 r. the number KC. C ſcven, a? 


3447. 
Nenne, Wers, dass, . D. 


iro hat, af er Hine AR [of lel am. u, I. at. a werk] 
ting to u wort, u x. conſiſtirg of feven days. Bron. 


I! oo abary, 07 [[tunoMADEE's {of t, Or. a week] the 
kat mary or week man, 2 canon of prebendary in 2 cathedral 


cine ch, who took care of the choir and ofhees of nt tor his week. 
[ii a1 n] che goddeſs of youth. 
Heine, Lit. [with botanitts] the ebony tree. 
to Hi'reTarr, vob act. [hebete, Lat. Heleter, Fr] to dull, to 
unt, to fluf iy. Hlcrate and dog his inteilectuals. irbutiuat and 
5 
410. 
Irrer ( heletatia, Lat.) 
blunt. 2. Inc ftire 0 * Bora duticd. 
UL: 1 uh! [/ebctude, Lat.] blumne's, dullned. Liar vez. 
Hort es, Lat, {with botanits |. aiarih-mallows. | 
fie nn [-rbroifmas, Lat. {brat ms, Fr.] an idiom of the He- 
brew ! ROLES 
Hi 'unarnr betreut, Lat] one fed in Hebrew. 
Hina [Fa. Heb. | the lichen language. 
Ur aK 14, %%. (of Ii bieαν one filled in iicbrew. 
and Prachin:. 
Lire: 
Iii, avid Arran, are hun“ of 
1 


Nane, a Lun = all He +> + 


Pell 

He'e a1 wn rene, Fr. cate, It. Feeatumia, Sp. Feratembe, 
Lat. rare fo, . ain ted own). Euftithins favs, an hecatomb 
kvnitfic: 2 jar; t an hun Cc; but it is generally taken tor an 
hundred aui als of any fort. Others are ot opinion, that hec tomb 
10 only a trite unbet put for an indefinite, and fo ignites no more 
hate a prov amuny; Sin ghrer'd 4h, around them bleed. Ad- 


LY 


dun, Or. 


1. The act of making dull or 


Roteig 5 


.. © . . 
p . py p90 4% * 1 
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ew t of Scotland, of which Sky, Mull, 
n. largett. 


1; ina, on carth; and Proferpina, in 


Gu. f 
; FT: CATCHER 9 La. 227915 A=, cf tar. an hundred, and 
Fat, Or. an 0%, aue an aundred xen were chen offered in ſacriſice 
to Jupiter} the month of June. 
Hints cla, Lat. [of ars, an hundred, and pen, Gr. 
to I a {cones tered among tue Menenians, by fuch as had ſiain 
an hunted enemies in battle. | 


Hoon ca pay lluien, Lat. ſof wary, an hundred, and erbe, 
Gr. à lier; the hurcred-lexfed role. 


Hoon, © rack at which horſes are ted with hay. 

to Hiciie Fax Thackelen, Du. bachefen, Ger. hetkla, Su.] to 
hoon tt with a wooden inſtrumen, called | 

ire 
fe; d. unt, Rax G. heuip. | 

H:"cT1c, er Hi'crical, adj. [heftigne, Fr. of 4576, Gr. — 
1. Pertaining to a hectic fever, habitual, conſtitutional. This wo 
1 „i ed only to that ind of fever which i, low and continued, and 
ching in a contumptiod, is the contrary to thoſe levers which ariſe 
tom a plethora, „r too great fulnct: tom obſtruction, becauſe it is 
tee with 109 lax = fare of the excretory paſlages, and generally 
th te of the fn, whereby fo much runs off, as leaves not reſiſtance 
ng in te comratiile veilel> to keep them ſufũciently diſtended, 
to that they vibrate ontencr, agitate the fluids the more, and keep 
them thin and hot. Dia. 2. Troubled with a morbid heat. No 
lach ſtdent ſcars the gentle maid. Tazler. 

Hem, /. an hectic fever. Shakeſpeare. 

HE 'cr1ca, Lat. an heciic icver. | | 

Crea nns, Lat. [ot g. Gr. habit] a continual flow fe- 
er, a5 though it was ri cted in te conſtitution, | 
eto, 2 Vapouring, blullering, turbulent, noiſy fellow, a 
from Icctor, the valiant fon of Priamus king of Troy. South. 

16 cen, verb act. [irem the noun] to play the heQtor, to 
chrcaten., tö teat with infoicut authoritative terms. Hectoring his ſer- 
vont. butt. f . 

To HioroR, cat. to inſult, to bully, to vapour, to vaunt. 
Otherstlanteng and Hcclering. Stilltng fleet. | 

tr" (c records] a haven, a port, a landing-place, a wharf. 

17 


G1, toll or cem paid at an hythe or Wharf for landing 


; WO, , 2 
v4, . 3 


* 
IIa, Lat. [wich bataviſts] the tvy-tree. 


t bra cious [hederaceaus, Lat.] belonging to ivy, producing 


pits errors [with botamitts] the herb ground ivy. | 
Wi urk at Crown famong the Romans] a crown of ivy, wora in 
1 9 Ain '© An i re ICNGsS, ; | 


r. Lat.] bearing ivy. 


* 
FEREFEROUS . 


1 Mis Lat, of bes a, WV, and forma, Lat. form] of the 
met Vs 

111 ER . F ; 4 Wh Lat.] full gf wy. 

4 i) : F Din, 5 Tn . TK Ti it, Sax. hc gen, Da. breken, | Ger.] 
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th an hedge, or fence of wood, either 
% huct. I will Hedge up thy way with 


Ini. He +. io cncirce for defence. England hedy'd in with 
the main, Lade 4. Io mut up within an incloſure. A law 
9 * in the cuckow. [tt 5. Te force into a place alrcady full. 


a * 
— 2 9 Ss „ . : * 1% . oy * vp 
i N 7; ode enen For eee. 


| To ze in, is to be put in by 
„ that requires leak roum ; but bedge may ügniſy to thruſt in 
ki Gidicalty, à into 4 Lege. Torn/an] 
Yau fore: vourſelf 
ro ee me in, 1 am 2 ſoldier. ShHaleſpeare. 
aer, erb 04. 22 fit, to hide the head. 'T'o ſhuffle, to 
% and to lch. Spar. 
41 (c-Higu dug! to lay on both fdes. 


11 8 
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It, ag deft of the be:rhens, to wham the poets give three 


chef. u. pether, Ger. hatale, Su.] an inſtrument 


HE F 


Hepar. . she xze, Sax. beggt, Du. Hecker, I.. Ger. Lene, 


Ia fence of thorns. or ſome ſhrubs about a piece of lard. 


Hender, prefixed to any word. notes ſomething n:can, vile, of the 
loweſt claſs : perhaps from a Fete, or hevgetern-man, a man without 
any known place «f birth. V The hedge prieſt. Sure. 

HipGrtorx, ach. {of hedge and lern] meanty born, of nu known 
birch. Shak: genre. j | 

H:rnpGiru wy irony, ſoff. a plant. Anfavorth. | 

HutnGr-10G hexge-hoz, Sax. ] 1. A quadruped all over defend. 
with ſharp prickles, ke thorns in a hedoe. 2. A term of reproach. 

I giant ye 
Dott grant me herge beg. Sg ateſeare. 

IIrogk-u a, trefbil, an herb; alſo the globe fih. Aſuereh. 

Hrpak-Mv sor, fu. [of bedge and Ip] a ſpecies ot witlow- 
wort. It is a purging medicine, and a very wugh one. Externally 
it is ſaid to be a vulncrary. Hill. 

Hrugtur's Tan, a plant. The flower has four leaves cxpardel! 
in a crucial form, it becomes a long, fender, bivalve pod, contalu- 
irg many round feeds. "The ſpecies are five. Miller. 

H: pecrxerTLE, a plant. | 

He Denon [of leite and te] a word of contempt for low 
writing. They left cheſe Hcgenates tor another fort of poem. He. 

HevGeric [of lege and prz] à young hedgehog. At gc . 

Hr'oc:r [of ige] ore that makes hedges. Milton, 

Ht'pGerow [oft Leage and rear] the ſeries of trees or buſſes 
piinted for incloſures. Hedgrroxes of myrtle. Berkley. 

Ht 'DGESPARROW, a ſparrow that lives in buſhes. 

HEzpocrohilt, %. [of hedge and Li] a cutting bill uſed in 
making hedoes. 

 Nevy oaxies, or Hrox'ocaun [wyroudes, Gr. ſweet-fmullins] the 
herb mint. YN 

Hroy'pxom frre, Gr. ſweet treating] the herb prieft's-crown, 
a irt of {ſuccory. 

H: Dy, fweet oils or fuces, | 

Hopyorata {with phyliciarns] any thing that gives a medicine a 
good ſcent. 

Hrev./abft. [of he dan. Sax. to beware, bocden, Du. buten, Ger. ] 
1. Warinets, carcfulnets, feartul attention, ſuſpicious watch 
lead, have open eye. Shokeſpeare, 2. Care, attention. V ith wan- 
ton beet and giddy cunning. AI. Von. 3. Care to avoid. Ve {how 
take bee of the neglect or contempt of his worthip. ½⁰⁹⁹⁹e , 4. No- 
tice, obſervition. ud give wore heed, and mark words moic than 
beaſts. Bacon. 5 Seriouinets, ftayednehs. | 

He did it with a ſerious mind, a bred 
Was in his countenance. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Regard, reipecitul no. ice. No Jed is given to what he ſays. 
J Eftrarge. , 


Jake 


Take good Heep will ſurely ſpeed. 
Lat. bandantia mou non recet. (Abundauce of law, breaks no law.) 
The n. ore carefully we go about a thing, the more reaſon we have 


at leaſt to hope ſucceſs. | 


To Heed, werb act. [he dan, Sax. hocden, Du.] to mind, to cb- 
ſerve, to attend, to regard. 5 

Hr“ rDrul [hevpull, Sax.) 1. Careful, attentive, obſerving. H., 
beedful ears. Shale pearc. 2. Wary, cautious, ſuſpicious. Give kim 
beedful note. Shakeſpeare. 

3 ad. [of herdful) attentively, carefully, warily. 
atts. | 

He*epevuri.xz55 [of heedful] warineſs, watchſulneſs, Tc. 

He ED, adv. cautiouſly, with vigilance. 

Hol Ess [of he dle ar, Sax.] careleſs, regardlefs, unattentive. 

He“EDLAsUr, adv. [of beed/es] careleily, unwarily. Arbathr-: 
and Pere. 

8. EE£DLESSESS [of beedlefs] negligence, inaticntion, want of hecd. 
ocke. 

Hzer [hele, Sax. hielte, Du. haal, Su.] 1. The back part of the 
foot that protuberates behind. 2. The whole foot of animals. A 
fountain running from his Seel. Zdiiſon. 3. The fect as employed 
in flight. Shew them a fair pair of heels for't. LD Ejirarge. 4. Io 
be at the heels ; to purſue cloſely, to foliow hard. Upon inc /--/; of 
my preferment. Slakeſpeare. 5. To pu ſue as an enemy. Chaſed 
by the Engliſh navy at their bee/s. Bacon. 6. 'To follow close is a 
dependant. . 

He came ſighing on, | 

Aſter th' admir'd Heli of Bolingbroke. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To lay by the heels; to fetter, to ſhackle, to put in gyves. 8. Any 
thing ſhaped like a heel. A kind of heel or knob. AI mer. G. 


Te back part of a ſtocking ; whence the phraſe to be i a7 beas, 


to be worn out. Shake/prare. 
To Hrer, vcrb ncut. [from the ſubſt.] to dance. 
cannot ſing, 
Nor beel the high lavolt. S/auke/prare. 
Ane pair of Hurts is worth two pair of Hands. 

That is, it is better to run for it, than be beaten, where a man has 
not the courage or force to withil:nd his enemy. Ihe Fr. tay, gu. 
na caur, ui ait janbes; he Who has no licart, let han have 


Heer of a Maſi, that part at the foot of a maſt of a ſhip that is pa- 
red away flanting, to fit the ſtep in the keelfon. 
To Hut, verb next. {fea language] a thip is ſaid to hee!, when 
ſhe lies down on her ſide. 
To Heer, verb a2. or lay down a ſhip on one fide, iu order to 
caulk, cleanſe, or ſheathe her. | 
He'tLer [with cock-fighters] a cock who firikes much with his 
ſpurs. | 
F Ht'tL-Prtce [of heel and — a piece of leather fixt on the hin- 
der part of the ſhoe, to ſupply what is worn away. 
To Hz'ETI- ick, werb act. [of heel and piece} to put a piece of 
leather on a ſhoe-heel. 
Herr (hepx, or heave, Sax.] heaving, effort. 
He cracks his gorge, his ſides, 
With violent he/ts. SHH care. 
2. {For 5/7] handle. Boch blade and 1%. 


T!y,fs 


HI. . 


Hrar': 10“ 10 . n. [with raviicians} à term uſed for tue peim- 
cipal ataons t 4 human boch, Called vital hilt wma, 

Hz“Giaa [gt. Anapic; with cron opers] the checha br 
account of time uted by the Turks, and roman, hu“ zin their 
accounts from ihe day that Mahomet was t ee to make hi, cine or 
light ont tlic cit; of diecca, Which was on Fray, July 16. A. C 
O22. | 

Hr“arrk, a fore faller, 2 huckfier, one who buys up prov fonts in 
the country to ſeil them à gain by retail. Scc III LER. 

Hr!'rtn {[h{apop, Sax. ] a young cow. 

Hifi, inter. 1. An erpioiion of Night uneafineG and lan- 
guor. I bs, ant be not four by the day I'll be hang d. 
2. It is ud by Dryden, contrary to cuſtom, as a voce vi 
exul:1on. And 4igh4 for the honvar of old England. Dry. 

Hi:tcur fof law, r. hy de, hede, or heah, Sax. high; hin hte, 
Du. hoche. ) aud L. Cor. bach. II. Ger. hethet, Su.] 1. I.levation 
above the ground or any place aligned, tallneſs. From what 46“ 
fallen. en. The height of a well proportioned nan, is quai to 
the Cillance ? Od, end ot the linger of one hand to the other, Muhen 
the arms are extended as wide as may be. 2. Altitude, ſpace men- 
ſured up ard. lu brewdth wenty, and in 4right vear titty feet, 
Lddifon. 3. Dooree of latitude. Guinea heth to the north {ca in 
the ſame leit as Peru. At 4. Summit, aſcent, toweriag em - 
nence. Not climb the Jig to which fone others have arrive, 

atts. 8. Elevation of rank, dignity of ttation. England to her 
greateſt g? attained. Dauiel. 6. The utu.oſt degrec, tull com- 

letion. Putrefaciion doth not rife to its beinve at once, Han. 
Uanott exertion. I ſhall now put you tothe lorghe of your breeding, 
Shak: eure. 8. State of enccllence, advance towards pet iectivi, 
Social duties are carried to greater . -i hn. 
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Hergur {with geometricians] the third dimention of a budy, con- 
ſidered with reg a to its elevation above the © round. 

HerwGur of a Figare {in geometry] is a perpendicular ine drawn 
from the top to the baſe. As AB, Plate VIII. | 

To Hei cares, verb act. 1. Lo enereaſe in height, to raiſe higher. 
2. Ia improve, to meliorate. 3. To aggravate. IO &::g4ten our 
confuliozns. A . 4. To improve by decorations, I hee 
2% of poetry. Dran. | 

Inas [in military art] the eminences round a fortiſicd 10 
On vhich the beliegers uſually poit themſelves. 

eiten, Lat. tie membranes which inveſt the brain. 

Hier '>0Us, aj. Sce Flaixous [bainax, Fr. from hair, Nth, or 
om the Feutenic b2on, fame ; hence baixcus would feem tue more 
analogous entography} atrocious, wicked in a high degree. Moſt 
Sinus and accurſed ſacrilege. Hooker, | 

Hoi xovtLy, adv. [of Laine] atrociouſliy wicked, 

Hei'xouext;5 [of Ai] 2rrociouineſs, wickedach. Ng. 

Lie“isvet (hunting term] a zocbuck of the fourth year. 

Hume [Heeres, Lat. boretter, Fr. erede, It. Leredero, Sp. forid fro, 
Port. ert, Du. and L. Ger. erbe, H. Ger. enpe, Sax. cicbc, Leut. 
lire, O. Fr.] one who luccgeds to an inkeritance, Sc. | 

Heis ſin common law] one who ſuccecds by right of blood to gn 
man's lands or tene:nent, in fee. 

Hrs of B [law term] one that ſucceeds by right of blood to 
any man's lands. 

Herz of Ilaberitance, an heir that cannot be defeated of his inheri- 
tance upon any diſpleaſure. | 


ce, 


Hzt1z Lam Them and xeloma. Sax. goods; law term] houfto!{ 


goods, ſurniture, ſuch as raving for feveral deſcents belonged to a 
houte, are never inventoricd, but neceſſarily come to the heilt an 
wich the hovie xr other frechold. Særz/ T. 

Him 4/porent, is he on whom the ſucceſſion is fo ſcnled that tr 
cant be ior aide, without altering the laws of ſucceſiion. 

Ile Prepimptiars, the next relation or heir at lan to a perion, 
who is to inheric from him ab 7479//ats, and who, tis preſum' d. ul 
be heir; nothing but a contrary diſpoſition in the teltator being able to 
prevent him. | 

To Hera, 4 ad. [fromthe ſubſt.] to inherit. Drpcey, 

Hi ix pon, heirthip, or the right and tle of an heir or heireſs, 

Hri'arss [herctiere, Fr. bored, It. beredcra, Sp. berefi.ru, Part. 
teres, Lat.] a female heir, à woman that inherits, an inbelitig. 

Hzi'sLE>5 {of Zeir] being without an heir, Wanting one bb iν,t 
af. er him. . : | | | 

Hei'avvite {of Jui! the Rate, character, 
hcir. 

lit ters, a ſect in the ſecond century, who condemned vir- 

_ inity, and held it a duty of religion to marry. 
II Leon, or Hilo, Lat. (with fergeons] an ulceration ; a 
turning to an ulcer. 

i:.icyoeis, Lt. certain ſmall ulcers in the tin of the head, 
Wick and rod Ice the nipples of brea!:s, and that run wich matter; 
Itle u'cers. Braus calls them pullyle vicerclr, in geacral, and ap- 
je bon to Gale x's, and P. Elsa ra's ule of the word. 

Hun, pret. and gart. pad. ſof te held] See To Hy. 

H-itacxys, Lat. {with botaniſts] the horb elccain pore, 

in c0Ls, Lat. an ancient military machine, ivr the battering 
con che walls of beſieged places. 

HA. lac, Lat. fof N. N. (ir. the ſun} ſucriiices and ether ſolem- 
ries pertormed in honour of the fun, 

Hr“ Ac „n., Or. /inque, Fr.] pertaining to ture tun. 

Horracal Ring Fa tue {with attronomers] is its iituin z or 
emerging out of the rays and luſtre of the fun, wherein it was butore 
hidden. B. . 

[Tr11ac.t S A Star, Ec. is its entering or emerging into 
the raus of the tun, and fo becoming inconſpicuous by the ſuperior 

L:2%t of that luminary. | 
"HELtacally, adv. {of Ac ] by emerſion from the rays of the 
ſan. Brown. 

Het to arus, Eartalsrnturu, or HEI Nr Hox, Lat. [u- 

$244, Gr.] the herb hedge-hyſſop. or wid rum. 

Helles, af. L, Or. fc, Fr.] ſpiral, having many convo- 

lutions. # athens, | 


cr privileges of an 


Hr'Licg Majer and Niver, Lat. {with adronomers] two conſtel- 
lations, the ame as. Ur/z Major end Minor. 
ric Poratela {with mullematicians] is a parabolic ſpiral, 
Ne, 49. 


HEL 


o 4 curve, that atiies trom the ſuprolitica „ the axis of the com: 
\peliznian parabola. Dela bom round Mo Tho reriniiery acc 
' | * , . 3 * 4 * ale TIT” ba 9 Us Tiere Lo 
my »5 4 line then pilling throunh the extiom ies of the orulnates, 
V. een eee ran Conver 1 ©£3"t Ny | * — $— 1 . * cl » 
Ye ?OW 2702 The Centre ot the Land cucle. 
Hrn K 1 [i ia, A 11 17.41 cui ve. A? d Neeb, Gr.] an 227 
ll Roe oo Re 43 g SIT”, F 5 2 
% #>4c% * «Cl 110 * N to di; * ar u. C- i 74 Hats pon «& 4 tt, 47 4 
new {ner re PecUVE Propel 


11,1 £5 [of x27, tne (un, and xxpyrr;, Gr. a comet) a 


Phenomena wneine feen at the ſetting of the 12m. 
II nent „ Of or pertaining to Mont Hehcon, a hill of Pl. o- 
cis, face to the Mules. 
1 2 ES z a. . 1 
| . LICH was [of vn, a ſpiral curve, and 4344, Cr. widom) is 
tlie vrt Goo unhiuonting WH fonts of ſpiral lines tt plan, , 
/ "I , 0 7 * 2 a 
liert * by 17 Flas if ee lance ot „ L 11:7, and xeilow, a 
com te, Gr. belnanivigur, Fe. in aM nOν⁰,z 15 ta aint of the clip 
>” + f 11 « . 
1 N the planci, oh ne to be fon trom the fu, is reter- 
* — > . 9 10 * 
and 1s the tune 2% the long itude of ren! et feen from the tun. 
ktrrtecakx'zus LW: re,, Gr.] the 
golden tuſts. 
* | - 
I. 10 foR a» : F of 2 | 7 
oi ro GRAPHIC, 4. [of and tap, Gr. 6c 
cri re] belonving wn the deri n of the tun. 
1122129 888 wa cags a; Þ 4 NI f oY N 
17%! + ad WW $ ** PASTE —— of Op * TIO 12, and 7:a D, Cr. to 
deicribe] 4 deſcziptim or che tun. 
Herres 5 
I. Lor (Nn. , Of z., the fin, and grebe r. tc 
vic, beligjcofe, Fr.] 15 a fort of ieleicop e. ft., d fo us 10 l on the 
ody of the ſun without offerdiag the exc; wiitch is done 
tie ohjest and eye-glalics of it cher of red or geen ge. 
111 1. 10 STROPHONg Lat. [N fu e, Gail} dan vre Ty n. ar wood, e 
turn ole ſlow er. | | 
H:LoTROPE [aortic of %, the fun, and rut, (Co or 
turn] a plant called turnſole, which is laid atwovs wig) ow thy ne 
oll the ſun; the lun- Hu or, 


Hil Trrors of P:.recydes, was an erected Fi, whoſe 0. 20 
Meld mari the artvorce and recels of the fun to and From the 
ne old Sc, on How er's Ov. fappoics ine tuch c,,, 5 
have been in me illand of Orte 3 and that tlie Poe ers ro * 12 
that clauſe, 


nue golden locks, or 
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; 5 9 _— . 6 
11 1.4% PitF RICAaL Line [ of bel: x aud ; nnd! Is ta 
«7 ; 4 ; 55 


rhua. . line, fo called, becaute cn tie globe i: ums round the pole 


ſpirall,, and ſtill comes nearer and n. er to 52. 
He'iny, Lat. ſeg, Cr. ] the outward brim &f the car, or the out- 
1323 Pp a . . X f 
ward cicc. C Gt tue gulicle. Py iS of} 22 "7 IR tu. uid nam?y Wu. 
Jing in a /firal orm. 
et [with gennttriclens 2 ſpiral line, or feure. 
Hex {itt architec] the collicoles or Intl: volates under tho 
capit Jof the Corintl. ian order. 
| err (hee, Sax. belle, Du. O. and I.. Ger. halle, H. Ger. bello, 
ct. halee, Goth. r, Fr. 1%, Lit. ae, Gr. t:, Hel. 
1. The relvience of tha devil Such ot wicked tprics. That jummot. 
tho to heaven or to hell. k pear. 2. he place of iepaue 
ſouls, whether good or bad. Ile delrened into bf. A, Croat. 
Se Haves. 2. Temporal denth. 13+ pains of hel came about mc 
— " C = * 5 — 3 4 x * * * 
the mates of death ovrertooh me. Putri. 4. Ihe place at a running 
play to which ſuch as are caught ate carried. Sidzey. 5. The va- 
hne underndath a taz lor's ſhop bord, into which he throws bs 
ſr ads, 6. the mnferr 4 powers. White Saul ant / 
Crit ua Rrong fate in van. Ce. x. 7 It i, uled in C0.::vUILLOR 
by the bid writer» more than by the modern. 
Keen aer, a. Black as ht. 
IIS“-un tu. ay. [of hi and hr, produced in hotl. fan fe 
Lic 14 urn. jul ft. Lot / WR . A CumPottyiua boli! 
for inſcenal puryotes. Shas rare. 
Hr, bob [of wet] int dum] cor ſigned to hell. Mien. 
Ii LLIr onA ibn, Lat [uich botaniſts] the wild black helle: 
bo E. 


Irrer err 7 1+ 
+ -% LE — 7 4 * ſr 9 LA. 
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un 


ſwirh botaniſts] the great on-hoe!, 

ITY 5% Gr. Sele. a plaut called Chrill- 
mas hover. It hatn a digitated leaf, the flower -conlitts ot. feveral 
caves placed otbicularty, and expanding in firm of a rofe ; in the 
cerire of the flower i ine pointal, encompalied about the hate wink 
ſeveral little horns betwern tne chives and „tels, which tun to fruit 
tall of round:fh or oval feeds. Diller. 

lier ur non, Vi. (Treratram. Lat. J a plant. Ihe ger i; nh 
bed, conLtfling of ſix leaves evpanding in form of rote; the poi 
turns to a fruit, in which three metnoranacenous theoths ate euthere,! 
into a little head full of obtony ice, rotvinbung a grin ot whit 
There are great doubt Whether any vos it Hecies be the trug belicbure 
of th: ansient 1 

Hir gos!“ , wild white l. 

Ihr use Lelie bers, It tu,! of hellebore. 

IIslLr- Aon, directed by 

IrLt- Harn, abbhorred lie hell. 
HE'LL mauve rin ſof bell ard Ja. „] bauntcd 
Dre. | 

Erez. H- Hou, . helle kund, Sax. J 1. Dops of hilt K 
Latte tint dh hun: Us ail to death. | 5 . Agens vi hen 
My Lelfhound; to lici: up the Ara and illi. Aelron. 

Hi'urisn. 1. Hivingiherature and qualuies of heil, intra. d. 
teſtable, egregioull, Vi cke ed. Some 5. li breall-. Sautb. 2. Sent iron: 
hell, belonging to hell. W þ:t ether hruvenly or A. 4 title than icy 
have. Silrey. 

Hr Li l r, 
deteſtlie. 
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394 „eure. 


[of L. ] egregiouſſiy wicked, i fe: !!; 


- 89 „1 
9. PFeiinlt | 


wickednch, deteſtableneſs. 


III. Artes in rhe conmy of Dorha:n] certain pits = 
u ur. | 

Hz t- rin ſof . and bet] a kite of inſe: nal breed. Tue , 
Iii prefixed te «11 Kid GO deteit ten 

Ii iet {oo ina Be ir, } an ihnltAdiin Of the Cres s tagtie, 


the prop-r idiom or peculiar pſilaies iu tles Tien teu. 
i | b:>? 1 &- 
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HEL 


II. sttct [acer N, Gr.] pertaining to the Crechs or 
I {+ lens. 

lit s, Grecians; alio Greciſing Jews, who uſed the Sep- 
ti.avint tranſlation of the bible. | : 

litt reer bee, Gr.) the narrow fea or ſtreigut of Con- 
ſtantinople. t called of b lelle, who was drowned there. 

Hr tu ann, cr. {ot Je] towards heil. Pope. 


[ir LAM, dent: , Qctencrc 3 25. eanthelm, happy defence: fo ein. 


L ictoriaus delehtr; f. eminent defence : like Au and - 
ti: among the Greelts. Gibfen's Ct 

Fitz { heim, trom helan, Sax. to cover, to prot, beim, Du. 
znd Ger. mem. u. 1. A coreting for the head in war, a helmet. A 
„ion, a head piece, 2. The upper part of a coat of arms that 
bears the creti. Carver. 3. Thelma. Sax.] The tiller, or handle of the 
rudder of a flip. 4. {With chemilts] the head of a fil or alem bic. 
the upper part of the retort, fo called from ite bearing ſome refem- 
bonce to an helmet. 5. In the following line it is difticu!? to deter- 
mine wether flecrſman or defender is intended: I think Aecrln. an. 

You itander 
"he Huus o'th' ſlate, who care for you like fathers. SHH. 

Hr. of the State, the chief place of government in a _naton, the 
ſtation of government. Let thote who ate at the heir: Contmive it bet- 
ter. Fc. 2 f 

Je bring a Thing cer the New [with chemitts] is to force it by 
fire up to the top of the veſlel, fo twat it may Citi] down by the be. K 
of the head into the receiver. 

To Hiim, verb act. [from the {ub?.) to guide, to conduct. 
Il. mr. U he buſineſs he hath helmrf, + rate. 

Hr, adj. [of Len] furnificd wii a bein or head- piece. 

II, o. a 
liz rwitey, a market town of the North Riding of Vorkmire, 
nor the river Me. 197 Niles from London. | 

HEL tr [of helm, Sax. probably a din irutive of 4%. F. 
helm. Du. Ger. and 'Tevt. cr“ , Fr. lms, It. vn, Sp. „lan, 
barb. Lat.] armour for the bead. a helm, a heag-picce. 

irrt [with herzids] is accomed the noblett part of a coat- 
armour, for which there were anciently. ellabliſſicd rules; but, at 
preſent, many wear facher what they tancy, than wiat tien have a 
right to. ; 8 | 

lier msgid [of owt. a worm, and ay, of :::, Gr, 
to draw 01 !cod ou] expelling worms. 

Hirmmntitaco nts, medicines which expel worms by fool. 

Her xr, . | mnt, Gr. a worm} relating to worms. 

H:' ont eg, Gor, mont, marſhy } 2 particular kind cf fever, 
accompani.. with colliquative Iwents, the tongue being dry and had. 
Brun mor: chtectly defines it to be a humid fever, and which is from 
the begioniug attended with sxrurrouatrie [not critical] ſu cats, 
{went wich give no relief. Cc. 

Iro (N-, Gr. a nail or flud} a round, white, calious ſwelling 
of the foot, like the head of a nail, and fixed in the roots of the hard 
ſkin ol the foot. | 

Urte, Lat. of Gr. [with ſurgeons] a tnrning back of the eyelid. 

To Hite, rr. eb at. [holp, pret. boſp, or biaip, Dan. holpen, 
rr. fart. pa. hinipen Dan. hotpen, Du. and IL. Ger. helpan, Sax. 
pclpen. O. and I.. Ger. bciffen, H. (5er. hicipe, Dan. biclps, Su. hel- 
fan, leut. hilpan, (0th.] 1. 'To d. to aſliſt, to ſup; ort. 2. To 
remove, to advance by help. 'To %% him up. Eccieftaſtes. 3. To 
free from pain or diſeaſe .He/p and eaſe them. Locke. 4. To cure, to 
heal. Love doth to her eyes repair | 

To le him of his blindneſs. SH care. | 
5. To remedy, to change for the better. It is a thing we cannot 
Lei. Sanderſon, 6. To forbear, to avoid. He cannot help believ- 
ing. Atterbury. 7. To promote, to forward. It will %% the expe- 
rent. Bacon. 8. To help te; to ſupply or furniſh with. Whom 
they would 4:/þ 7s a kingdom, thoſe reign. 1 Maccabees, This verb 
may always, and is now moſtly uſed as a regular one. 

o Herr {or ſerve) one at table. | 

To Hr, verb acut. 1. To contribute aſſiſtance. Servants help 
much to reputation. Bacon. 2. To brizy a ſupply. Made it their 
care that the actors ſhould 4 out where the mules failed. Rymer. 
Hur hey. Sax. hi:fp, Su. hilp or biilp, Du. O. and L. Ger. bulfF, 
II. Ger. bcit, Teut. hilp, Goth. ] 1. Aid, aſſiſtance, ſuccour, ſupport. 
2. "That which forwards or promotes. An hep to the teeth of children. 
Bacon. 3. That which gives help. Another he/p St. Paul himſelf 
<&tiords us. Locke. 4. Remedy. here is no help for it. Haller. 

Ht ver {of help) 1. One that helps or aftiits, an aſſiſtant, an 
auxiliary. His /e/per is omnipotent. Tailor, 2. One that admini- 
ſters a remedy. An beiter oftentimes of evils. More. 3. A ſupernu- 


merary ſervant. A leer in the ſtable. Swift. 4. One that ſup- 


plies with any thing wanted. 
As it hach fated her to be my motive 
And ger to a huthind. Shokefprare. | 

Hire [of helppoel, Sax.] 1. Affitiog, uſeful. Helpful ſwords. 
& ak prare. 2. Whorwlome, ſalvtary. Helpful medicines. Raleigh. 

He ters [cf helpleap, Sax. ] 1. Deftitute of help, unſupported, 
void. Helpi-/+ of all that human wants require. Dryden. 2. Wanting 
power to ſuccour one's ſelf. All three now Lell by each other lie. 
Dryden. 3. Wanting ſupport or afiiftance. Your he/p/cfi fame de- 
fend. Pope. 4. Irremediable, admitting no help. Such helpleſs harms 
it's better hidden keep. Spencer. 

FIET.PLESLY, atv. [of be/plefs] without ſuccour, without ability. 

He'iPLEsNEss [of cle] want of ſuccour, want of ability, the 
being deſtitute of help. | 

HeLiys [in the manage] are ſeven; the voice, rod, bit, or ſnaffle, 
the calves of the legs, the flirrups, the ſpur, and the ground. 

HEe'L5TON, a borough town of Cornwal, 294 miles from London. 
It {ends two members to parli ment. 

HE'LTER-SKELTER, adv. [heolyxen-ceado, Sax. Sinner. i. e. the 
darkneſs of hell; hell, ſays he, being a of confuſion] contuſedly, 
diſorderly, in a hurry. Shakeſpeare. 

Hei ve ſhelpe, Sax.] the handle of an ax. NRalligb. 


To HeLve, verb a. ¶ from the ſubſt.] to fit with © helve or handle. 

Hz'rxixe (Nun, Gr.] pellitory of the wall. 

Her ve'Tic, of or pertaining to the 2/-{verrr, 7. e. the Switzers or 
wits Cantons x 


HEN 


He {4 #, Lat.] an inteijection of calling. 

Fit, . hem, Sax. ] 1. The cage part of cloth. 2. The edge 
of a garment turned down and teu ed to keep threads from ſprending. 
IF: /emar. 3. [ Hemmen, Du.] the noiſe uttered by a ſudden and violent 
expiration gf the breath. His morning Gem. Add:jor. 

Io tir, vr ot 1. To cloſe the edge of cloth by a hem or Cou- 
ble border ſewed together. 2. Io border, to edge. 
All the Kirt about | 
Was hmm with golden fringe. 
2. {Hemmen, Ger.] to incloſe, to encompais, to terreund, to ſhut. 
H-mm'd in by woody hills. S. dex. 

To lizw, erb next. to utter a noiſe by violent expulſion of the 
breath ; as, 

To Hr: @ Perſon [hummen, Du.] to call a perſon at a diſtance by 
crying ee 
Heusgogs'rrters [of usa, à day, and Farmen, Gr.] daily 
bavritts, a ſect who bapuz'd themtelves every day. 

EMERAUO'PIA, Lat. [ . of Hr.. the day, and . Gr. 
an ce] a diſtemper when a pe ſon can only ire by day-light. 

H: 212no'erous, adj. {of vf, a day, ard GS, Gr. lite} that lives 
but one day. | 

II. gs, Lat. [yapuz3oac, Gr.] a fort of lilly that opens 
itſolt in a very clear day, and ih ts ivelf up at night. | 

HrutropRo'mu, Lat. [ot nuwtco8com de, of ng, à day. and de., | 
Gr. a courſe} centinels or guards among the ancients, appointe( tor 
the {ecurity and preſervation of citics and other places, by walkin 
round the city every mornin7, and patrolling all day round to fee that 
no enemy was nigh the place. : | 

He entuo Gun, Lat. [rarciheyucr, Or.] a diary; a book in 
which the ations of every day ate enter d down. 

I. ui [nawe, Gr.) half, a word only uſed in compoſition. | 

Tunic in vivs, Lat. [of xwagacy, and wc, Gr.] a furgeon's 
bandage fr back and breaſt. Bruns. 

II. A0 dax tos bu , of NAY, half, and kran, Gr. the cra- 
rium} 2 pain in either half part of the head only at a time. | 

HUMenaNxy, /abft. [of n. half, and x, Ur. the ſkullor head} 

II. unc. Fr. [en, , Lat. numuxrns-, of nwov, half, and 
#:x> .. Gr. a cizele] an half circle, 

Hzntoga“entuox, Lat. [of zwov and da xun, Gr.] half a drari. 

II. . an ancient meaſure. Now uicd in medicine to ſig- 
ni about ten ounces in meaſure. Lancy, 

H: notes, Lat. [of en, half, and a, Gr. the whole] an an- 
cient mathæmatical term. occurring chiefly in mulical writers, ſignify - 
ing the ratio of a thing, whereof one contains the otacr once and a half. 

Hr x11, Lat. nan, Gr. ] the herb moon tern or mules tern. 

Her Neves, Lat. sas. Gr. ] the herb hart's-tongue. | 

HeriPle'Gia, Lat. (u la, of mire, and , Ur to ſtiike] 
a palty on one fide of the head only. By its etymology it ſhould fig - 
nity that {pecies of the palſy, which attacks one na of the body. 

Ht mipteGy, ,. the fame with bcmipicgia. Some partial diſor- 
der of the nervous ſy ſlem. 

Ht utsrukat, Fr. [emsfero, It. emisferio, Sp. bemiſpherizm, Lat. 
ro? 2ui;e, Of nary, and cFartz, Gr. a tphere] the half of the globe or 
iphe:e, iuppoied to be cut through the centre, in the plane of one of 
ite greateſt circles. Thus the equator divides the terreſtrial globe into 
northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres ; and the equinoctial the hea- 
vens after the ſame manner. The horizon alſo divides the earth into 
two heruipheres ; the one light, and the other dark, according as the 
ſun is above or below that circle. TY 

Het vwis?pnt RIC, or HEMISPHERICAL, adj. [of hemiſphere] being 
half round, containing half a globe. wel n 

Hzussrufror pal [in geometry] ſomething approaching the fi- 
gure of an hemiſphere ; but is not juſtly ſo. 

Ha'uisric [bemnipiche, Fr. M, Gr.] half a verſe. Dryden. 

H:>tiroxs [in muſic] half a tune. 

HemiTaTA'vs, Lat. [nailed Gr.] an irregular intermitting 
ſever, which returns twice every day. | 

Herirair aus {with phy ficians] a ſemitertian fever. Man 
calls it a kind of intermittent, which returns every third day, and of 
48 hours takes up about 36 in the fit, nor in the rexiffion Ho it ab- 
ſelutely cerfe ; but becomes only lighter; for which reaſon GalEx 
rightly obierv d, that tis a . of a quotidian continued fever, and 
a tertian intermittent. Mea Monita, Sc. p. 41. A 

Hr'utocx [heamleac, hemlec, Sax.] a narcotic plant uſed in 
phyſic. The leaves are cut into many minute ſegments, the petals of 
the flower are biſid. heart-ſhaped ual. The flower is ſuc- 
ceeded by two ſhort channelled ſeeds. One fort is ſometimes uſcq in 
medicine, tho” it is noxious. But the hemlac4 of the ancients, which 
was ſuch deadly poiſon, is generally ſuppoſed diffe: ent. Miller. 

He ut Ii, part. adj. of to bem [of hemmen, Ger.] incloſed, ſur- 
rounded. 

Hz"rrorrHace, or HEe'monRnacy [hemerragie, Fr. a. fαν,, 
from * αα. blood, and fromupis Gr. to break. or burit] a violent flux 
of blood. 

He 'morrnomws, . without a ſingular [hemorrhoides, Fr. emarroi do, 
It. a4, g, of 4, blood, and ftw, Gr. to flow] a diſcaſe in the 
ſundament. commonly called the piles. | = 

Ht worrtnorparl, Fr. adj. {from bemerrb9id;] belonging to the veins 
in the tundament. | 

Hey {henep, Sax. bamp or bennep, Du. hamp, hannep. O. and L. 
Ger. vant, H. Ger. chanwvre, Fr. canapa, It. canums, Sp. canvams, Port. 
cannabis, Lat ] a fort of fibrous plant of which linen and ropes ars 
made. It hath digitated leaves oppoſite to one another, the flowers 
have no viſible petals, it is male an female in different plants. It is 
propagated in the rich tenny parts of Lincolnſhire in great quantines 
for it> bark, which is uſed for cordage, cloth, &c. And the feed af- 
ſords an oil uſed in medicine. Meer. 

Hrmy-a'crrcory, a plant. It is found wild by ditches and fides 
of rivers. Milier. 

Hrartx, . {of hemp] made of hemp. 

Huus [a hunting term} a roe in the third year. | | 

He ſhenne or hen -puxel. Sax. born. Du. O. and L. Ger. henne, 
ban. II. Ger. a cock, bene, Dan. hona, Su.] 1. The female of the 
houſe cock. 2. A land fowl of any ſpecies of the female ſex, to di- 
ſtinguiſh the females trom the mals , a3, a ben-fparrow. 
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Hetrct, adv. or inter;. Ihind -u. Goth. heonon, Sax. l, O. 
Eng. ] 1. From this place to another. Let them hence away. S' a4. 
Jprare. 2. Away, to a diſtance. Hence with your litile ones. SHD e 
ſteare. 3. At a diſtance, in other place. All membez of our cauſe 
both here and hence. Shak:ſpeare. 4. From this time, in the future. \ 
ear hence. Locke. 5. For this reaſon, in conſequence of this. Hence 
perhaps it is that calls the fear of the Lord the beginning oi 
wiſdom. Tillorſon. 6. From this reaſon, from this ground. By ioo 
ſtrong a projectile motion the aliment tends to faction. H e 
may de deduced the force of exerciſe in helping digeſtion. Arcerda rx. 
7. From this ſource, original, or ſtote. 
All other faces borrow d herce, 
Their light and grace as ſtars do thence. Sci ig. 
8. Frem hence, is a vitious which crept into uſe evcn among 
2 authors, as the original force of the word hence was gradually 
orgotten. Dryden. 


To Hexce, verb af. to ſend off, to diſpatch to a diſtance : obſo- 
lete. With that his dog he Lene d, his flock he curſt. Sidncy. 

Hx'xcE TOA Tu, adv. [ heonon - pop ð. Sax. ] from this time forward. 

Hrx-Baxe [hen-bana, Sax. hy:examns, Lat.] an herb. The l-xves 
are ſoft and hairy, growing alternately upon the branches. The cup 
of the flower is ſhort, dell-ſhaped, and divided into five ſcaments. 
The fruit reſembles a pot with a cover to it, containing many ſmall 
feeds. It is very often ſound growing upon the ſides of bar and old 
dunghills. It is a very porſoncus plint. | 

E'XBIT, a plant. The ſeeds of the ivy-leaved ſpeed weil, or 
ſmall hen-bir. Derham. = | | 

Hexcero'rward, adv. [of hence and forward] after this time, for 
all rime to come. 

He'x=n21ax [of honc, a ſervant, and mar. Skinner, hangyy, a 
horſe, and mar. Sj-{z:ar} a page, an attendant, a groom : obſo- 
lete. Shak: ſteare. | | 

To Hexv, verb a7. _ Sax. from horde, law Lat. prev. and 
part. paſſ. hent ; which ſcems borrowed from hand or hand, I cut. ] 1. 
"To ſeize, to lay hold on. | | 

The ſerjeants hent the young man ſtout, | 

And bound him likewiſe ina worthleſs chain. Fur fy. 

2. To crowd, to ſurround. Perhaps the following paſſage is corrupt, 
and ſhould be read hemmed. Fobr/ ». 

Have heut the gates, and very near upon 

The duke is entering. Shatrfeore. 

He'x-prIver [of bon — driver] à kind of hawk. Walt: v. 

H:'x-warm, or Hex-AuARAIE N, a kind of kite. inen. So 
called probably from deſtroying chickens. 

Han- uta ATI [of her heart] timorous, 
hen: a low word. 

He'x-yEcxED [of hen and peck] governed by the wife, cowed, 
1 by a woman. He was len- pected. Arbuthnot. | 

a 1 [of hen and reg] the place where the poultry reſt at 
t. 
E us-FEkr, a fort of plant. Airſevorth. 


cowardly, like a 


Hexpe'cacox ſof ert yur >, of er Jex. eleven, and Varia, Gr. a | 


corner] a geometrical figure, having eic ven ſides, and as many angles. 

_ _HenwpecasyY'LLanbum Carmen, Lat. a Greek or Latin verſe, con- 
— — ſyllables, and comprehending a dactyle, a ſpondee, 
and trochces. 

Henv1'aprs 22 oy a rhetorical figure, when two noun 
ſubſtantives are uſed inſtead of a ſubſtantive and adjective. See a bold 
inſtance of this figure under MaxnooD of Cnrrsr. 

He'xLEY hn I hames, a market town of Oxfordſhire, 35 miles from 
London. 


| He'xLEY ia Arden, a market town of Warwickſhire, 83 miles from 


London. 
He'xyare [in doomſday-book] a fine for flight upon the account 
of murder. | 


He'xcnex [in old law] a priſon or houſe of correction. 
__Hexrocnvs, Lat. fin aſtronomy] one of the northern conſtella- 
tions of fixed ſtars. Sce Aurtca. | 

HexerkY.Lu, Lat. [of uses, of tig, One, and Cuddy, Gr. a leaf] 
the herb one-blade. | 

Hexo'TIcun fache, Gr. vnitive, reconciliative] an edict of the 


em Zeno, intended to reconcile and unite the Euty chians and 
the catholics. See EuTy'carars, and Cunts Trias cf the GirbLE, 


and read there, Caliph of the houſe of Abbas. | 
 Hexo'siTY [wn;, Gr.] unity, oneneſs, identity. 

He'Pear, Lat. [nwa;, Gr.] the liver. 

Hera'Tica (r. Gr. ] the herb liver wort. 1 

Herarica phy + anat.] the liver-vein, the inner vein of the arm. 

Hera“rie, or Heea'Tical [a, Fr. ipatico, It. bepaticas, 
Lat.] pertaining to the liver. | | | 

HtraTic Ales, the fincit fort of aloes, ſo called, of its being in 
colour ſomething like that of the liver. 

Heya'Ticvs Ductus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a paſiage in the liver, 
otherwiſe called porus bilzarius. 

Htraricvs Mortu:, Lat. [with phyſicians] the hepatic flux; a 
diſeaſe, when a thin ſharp blood like water, in which raw fleſh has 
been waſhed, is voided by ſtool. 

__ Heyarvo'rivy, Lat. {with botaniſts] the herb liver-wort. 

HeyaT1'r1s, Lat. [in phyſic] an inflammation of the liver, with 
an abſceſs or impoſthume. | 

HEraTosco'Pra, Lat. {of rar., gen. of wrap, the liver. and ox:=:w, 
Gr. to view] a fort of divination by inſpecting the entrails of beaſt;. 

Heys, or Hiys, the fruit of the b thorn ſhrub, commonly 
written Lin. Bacon. | 

HeyTaca'ysuLar (of , ſever, and cafſula, Lat. a ſced - veſſel] 
having ſeven ſeed · veſſels. | 

He'eracuord Perſes {of r, ſeven, and x543n, Gr. a ſtring} ver- 
ſes ſung or play'd on ſeven chords, f. e. in ſeven different tones or 
notes, and probably on an inſtrument of ſeven 3 : 

HerTat'proON Lsrrasdpes, Gr.] a geometrical figure having ſeren 

es. 

Ht'yTacow [of heptogone, Fr. ettageone, It. of ware, ſeven, and ye- 
na, Gr. an — —_— ſeven kids and angles. . | 

He'rTacoa {in fortification] a place that has ſeven baftions for its 
defence. 


_ ture. 


HER 
Frvra cory 


Hr f. {of faptager] pertainis.g to an hept gon, |.» 
vin; teven angles and ſides. | 
* — 

 Piprtacoxar Numbers, a fre of polygonal numbers, wherein the 
difference of the terms of the correſponding arithmetical progreifior. 
1s hre. 

Hirra'utR:s, Lat. 
Part. 

Hepraritnos, Lat. [of era, foren, and g: ra, Gr. a day] a book 
or ccatiſe of the tranſuctions of ſeven dag s. f | 

Hz'rrartrru [rfarnz0, of Ma and rer., Gr. à work or 
bock] a voiume contitiing of foven parts. 

EPT ANGULAR {of . G7. ſeven, and argularit, Lat. having 
angles] conſiſting of i ven angles. 
PPTAPHOXY {rilafanz, Gr.) the quality of having ſeven ſounds. 

HeyTa'envr.;.ou, Lat. [sage. Gr. the hetb ferfoil, 7. e. 
ſeven leaves, or tor mant J. I. oy imports what has ſeven leaves. 
Hee A'PLEVRON LHarhrefrs, Gr.] tuc gregteſt fort of plantain. 

Hr rax cn ewlaf ia, of nie, en. and d Na, Gr. dominion J 
a government of ſeven kings or ſovercigns, as that of the Saxons 
here in England called the Saxon Heptarc kv. | 

Irernemitirnys, a verſe in Greck and Tating 
of thice feet and a ble, 5. e. of ſeven halt fur. 

Hes. prom [hejpa, hen, in Sax. Rood for , or of n, which 
at length became the f male poſſeſſive ; bart, Du. ctr, L. Ger. tht. 
II. Ger. ] ſne. in the obliove caſes. Fear attends r not. Salgart. 

Her [the feminine of the pronoun potieffive coriurtiive! 
ing to a female, of a the, of a woman. Sce Iz «-. 8 

Hex act r'ox, Lat. ſrcarnuc, Gr.] the heb milto!! or yr row, 

Hen ACLFOXI TE [1 called of Heracleon their lender herctic ol 
the ict of the Grivltice, upon whoſe Civinity they reine. ter de 
nied the authority of the prophecies of the did thltiment, ard ins ii. 
tained that St. John the P:puitt was the only trac voice that directed 
to the Meſſiah. 

Hee acii'npes, Tat. the deſerdants from Hercu'es, 

H=ratp [of here, an army, aud heals, Sv. a champion, 4 
raw”, berant, Fr. berall, Ger. ar ali, It. bac: use it was part of bi- 
office to charge or chullerge unte bathe or combat) 1. One v hoe 
bufinehs it is to regilter gere lou. dio enfin armoricl, re: ulate 
funerals, and anciently to carry weſtages between prince, and 80 
proclaim war and pence. 2. A forerunner, a hurbinger. | 

The molt m hey gt by Ee fond 
Such drradful Heraus to aſtoniſhi us. Eel frrare 
«0 

To He's iD, vers 5. Ctrom the ful t.] toointrocece as he: all; 
now obſolete. *T'o L ther into hi pl Slat rove. 

He raLDzavy./ab?. [herazidiric, r.] 1. I he art or oflice of a he- 
raid. I am writing of heral 4. Pract im. 2. Viozoury. 

Metals may bluron common beauties, the 

| Makes pearl; and planets humble /eraldry, Clara.“ 
Heraldry is a ſcience winch corn in the Foo kde of whit relates 
to roval folemnitics, cavalca- los, and ceremony, at coronations, in- 
falments, creation of peer, fuueral;, mating, and all other public 
foiemmities ; and aifo all thut appertatn; ti the bearing of coat-armor, 
aſſigning thole that hung to zl perſon, glories their right and 
precedency in point of konour, reſtraining thete trom being coat- 
armor, that have not a juſt clam ta them. Tc. Sec Plate IX. 

_ Hzrartvs Cilizge, a corporation eftab!{ihed by King Richord III. 
conſiſting of kings at arme, heralds, and purſuivants; who are em- 
ployed to be meſſengers of war and peace , to martial and oder co- 
ronations, funeral. interviews, G. of kings. Cc. caralcades; al- 
ſo to take care of the coats of arms, and geen, of the nobility 
and gentry. 

Herr {Ferbe, Fr. erbe, It. yerwe, Sp. erve, Port. of Gorla, Lat. 
with botaniſts] is deiined to be a plant that is not woody, and whoſe 
ſtalks are ſofr, as graſs and angelica, and v. hich generally loſes chat 
part which appears above ground, every year. 

Hras Chriftepher, or Banberrics, a plant. The ſlower conſiſts of 
five leaves, placed orbicularly in form cf a roi. I he ovary becomes 
a ſoft fruit or berry, of an oral ſhape, and filled with feeds, which 
for the moſt part adhere together. Meter. | 

Hers Paris, Nolert, N ſeveral forts of herb. 

HerBa'ceovs [Lerbacent, Lat.] 1. Behongi g to herbs or graf. 
Herbacerm plant. Roy. 2. Feeding on vegentiles. Their teeth are 
fitted to their food, the rapacious to catching. h. ding, and tearing 
their prey, the gerbaccaus to gathering and commanutivn of vegeta- 


of evra, foren, and nig. Gr. part] a ſeventh 


poetry, conſiſting 


belong- 


| bles. Derhan. 


H' un Capitate [in botany} ſath herbs as have their flower: 
made up of many f:a.ll, long, hfiu!cas, or hollow Jowers gathered 
together in a round button, knob, or head, 25 the thille, 

Hzx'nAcr, Fr. [eg, It.] 1. Herbs collectirely. graſe, paſ- 
Thin Ferbegc. Dag. 2. The trait of the earth provided b, 
nature for cattle. 3. The tyche of patiure. A ecertl. 

Herzace ſin law] the liberty that one ws to fecd Nis cattle in 
another man's ground. or in the ſoreſt. 

Hears 4nierins, Lat. fin ancient writers] the ſirſt crop ot 
graſs or hav, in oproſition to the ſecurd cutting or altermach, 

Heap: Salutar:s ¶ in botany] the white thorn, fo called upon ſup- 
fition that our Saviour Chrilt was c:uwn'd with it in deriſion, when 
he ſuffered on the crot>, 

Hr'x NAL {of Jeu. Lat.] 1. A book which gives an account of 
the name, genus, ſpecics, nature, and uſe of herbs or plants. We 
le ve the deieription of plants to her «ls, and other like books of n 
rural hiftory. Hacr. 2. A ſet or collection of ſpecimen: of the ic- 
veral kinds of plants, dried and preſerved in the leaves ot a book. 

Heel: (from Zerbal) Rell in herbs. | — 

Hr nAR IST, or He'rboasT [herdarius, of Jerla, Lat. an herb, 
berberiſle, Fr.] a perſon ſkilled in diſtinguiſhing the forins, »irtuds, 2nd 
nature of all forts of herbs, a perſon curious in herb „ 
ſ.ems a miſtake for Herb ari. Terbarif?s have exercifed a commer, 
dable curioſity. Berl. A curious hertory? has a plant, whole Row er 
reriſhes in about an hour. Ray, 3 

He“xzAR. /abf. [a word, I beliere, to be ſound op in Spenſor. 
Jobnſar] an herb, a plant. Decked with flowers anc for us Uaintly, 
Spenyer. | þ | 

Kexpa'rous [Forbaric!, Lat.] pertaining to herbs or grats. 

Hes rie e-, Lat.] belonging to be b. 


iſco er 


HER 


Hi non (in French academies] a reward, or ſume good fluff given 
*5 4 horſe that has work 4 well in the manage. 

Hint r. %%. [diminutive of herb, or berbula, Lat.] a ſmall 
herb. . 

Een fo | 
Theſe 4rr}e/ets ſhall which we upon you ſtrow. S4 

He nt cr { borbetcens, Lat.] growing to be herbs. 

Hz sib . Lat.] full of grafs or herbs. 

Hz ren ws fer, Lat.] bearing or producing herbs. 

He 'rBit.r [/--/1/1;, Lat.] belonging to herbs, or fed with herbs. 

Hre n1r'vot.ovs [/ rbiwerus, Lat.] eating or devouring herbs or 

graſs. 
” Hr'evoroncy, H. a place of temporary reſidence ; now com- 
wonly written Hurtrar,. The German lord, when he went out of 
Neu gate into the cait, took order to have his arms ſct up in his laſt 
bertrwouch, B. eln. : 

Herrin [hrculentur, Lat.) plentiful in graſs, containing 
herbs. 

Hi xrworrat% {of erb and av5mor] a woman that ſells herbs. 
Int Hat. 

Ht'sny, aj. [of herb] having the nature and qualities of herbs. 
Moſs or Herby ſubſtunce. Bacon. 

Irc“ Ax, pertaining to Hercules, an antient famous heroe. 
| Hircritax Labowrs, great and dangerous exploits, ſuch as thoſe 
that were perfarmed by Hercules. f 

Hz'scui,xs, according to the poets, was the ſon of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, the melt illuftrious and glorious of all the heroes of anti- 
quity. Dion Halicarn. ſay, he was a prince of Greece, that travel- 
led with his army as far as the Straights of Gibraltar, and deſtroyed 
all the tyrt ens of his time. See Bccuvs and Herca/is Col uu. 

Heacuults's Pil ars, tuo pillars which Hercules is ſaid to have 
erected; the one at Cadiz in Spain, and the other at Ceuta in Africa. 
See Col. uud and Baccivs. , : 

___ Htxevit'vs Marl us, Lat. [with phyſicians] the or falling- 
ſickneſs ; fo termed from the terror of its attacks, and the difficu/ty of 
Cure. 

I ſhould rather ſaſpect it was fo called from the maxxen of its at- 
tack, as though the patient were fruck dean by a ſudden blow of a 
club; and for the lame reafon as it is called the marbus caducus, or 
falling ſi lune! 

Iro beo d, Sax. herbe, Du. and Ger. hiard, Dan. —— 
1. A number of cntle or bealts together. It is peculiarly applied to 
black cattle. Thus flocks and herds are ſheep and oxen with kine. 
2. A company of men: in contempt or deteſtation. 

Survey the world, and where one Cato ſhines, 

Count a degenerate herd of Catilines. Dryden. 
3. It ancicutly beni a l:ceper of cattle, and in Scotland it is ſtill 
retain: d. hin, Sax. And it is here alſo ill uſcd in compoſition ; 
as, a concherd, gratherd, Hel ed. 

To Heino rogerher {of heopd, Sax. an herd] 1. To live, run, 

or keep together in herds. Herd together like feilow-failors in a 
norm. Nie. 2. To aflociate. I'll herd among his friends. Aa- 
I n. R 
fo Hzrp, c a7. to throw or put into an herd. Are herded 
with tlie vulgar. F. Jolusſon. 

H' vααονο⏑,. {of herd and growm] a keeper of herds. Yonder 
berdgroom. Spenſer. | ; 

Hand:: x, or Hr'rps man ſof herd and man] one that tends 
nerds, forme:!; an owner of herds. A herd/man rich. Sidney. 
 HY'"rbvtrci, or Hzo'rpwerca [heoppirepe, Sax.] Ia 
ſcrvices of herdſuien, formerly done at the will of their lord. 

Hrer, add. [hepe, Sax. hier, Du. and Ger. her, Dan. bacr, Su. 
bicta. Teut. her, Goth ] 1. In this place. 2. In the preſent ſlate. 
Thus hall you be happy here, and more happy hereafter. Bacon. 3. 
Tt is uſed in making an offer or attempt. Here's to the king one cries. 
Trier. 4. It is otten oppoſed to there, diſperſedly, in one place and 
another. In the heath here and there, not in order. Bacon. 5. Here 
emo. in the follow ing paſſage, to mean this place. Thou here, 
a better where to find. Shakeſpeare. | 

HE rranout, or HE'kzabouTs, adv. {of hire and about ; of hene 
and buran. Sax. ] about, or near this place. I ſaw hereabouts nothing 
remarkable. Add fox. 

Hrnra'rTeR, adv. [of here and after; of hyne-efren, Sax. 
betaſter, Dan. hareatfter, du.] 1. After this time, in time to come. 2. 
In a future ſtate. | 
_ H:ixnearres, fab). a future ſtate. "Tis heaven itſelf that points 
out an bereaſter. Adi; ſan. | | 

IE ar. adu. [of here and at; hene and æx, Sax. ] at this, upon 
this. Offended here-at. Hooker. | 

Hr2-By", adv. {of here and by; of hene and bi, Sax.] by this. 
Ft re. the Moors are not excluded. Brown. 5 | | 

And fo herein, hereof, hereon, hereto, heretofore, hereunto, bere- 
auith, &C. 

H:xz % Caſir. an account of time, or epocha, from which the 
Saracens ana Arabians reckoned their number of years : It took date 
thirty-eight years before Chriſt. 

. — >dr age at. ¶ eres, Lat.] what may be poſſeſſed as inhe- 
ritance. (RE. 

HerxeniTayi xt [beredizem, Lat. in law] hereditaments are ſuch 
things unmoveable, as a- man may have to himſelf and his heirs by 
way of inheritance, or fuch things as deſcend to a man and his heirs 
dy way of inheritance, and fall not within the compaſs of an executor 
or adminiſtrator, as chattels do. | 

Heri oiTarntiy, att. [of hereditary] by inheritance. Pope. 

Herne Dir aiky, 64}. [boreditarins, Lat. biredetaire, Fr. ereditario, 
It. dered.tarir, Sp.] pertaining to inheritance, or ſucceſſion; that 
which paſle> from family to family, or from perſon to perſon, by right 
of natural fucceſion, poſieiſed or claimed by right of | 

ra“ DTA Dicaſcs, ſuch as children derive from their parents 
in the frft rudiments of the fœtus. 

Hzrepiraky Nit, is a right or privilege, by virtue whereof a 
perſon ſucceed; to the clate or effects of his anceitors. | 

Rontran {Of heye, an army, and panan, San. to go] a going on 
2 military expedition. 


of hereſies. | 


HER 

He atGatt {of hepe, war, and zarte, Sax. a beaſt? a wibute 
paid in ancient times towards carrying on a war. 

Ht xtctip [of hepe and geld, Sax. a payment] a tax raited for 
mautaning an army. 

Hints, adv. [of here and in] in this. 

Hex EIN To, adv. [of here and intc} into this. Ice ler. | 

Htrewi TiICal, adj. [heremitigue, Fr. it ſhould be written ever; - 
tical, from «zpS-, Gr. a defart] ſolitary, adapted to an herm:t. 
Heremitical late of life. Pope. 

HRO“ T, adv. bo here and cf} from this, of this. 

Hr xxo x, adv. [of here and en] upon this. | 

HerEo'vr, adv. [of here and out} 1. Out of this place. Ser. 
2. All the words compounded of here and a prepoition, except He- 
after, are obſolete or obſoleſcent: never aled in poctcy, and ſeldom 
in proſe, by elegant writers, though, perhaps, not unworthy to te 
retained. Jebiſen. 

Hert'$1arcu [birgfrarque, Fr. ercflarca, It. arricraryy:;, of a, 
an hereſy, ax, Gr. a chief] an arch or chief vi hereticks, or 
the author of an herefr. Stilling fleet. | 

Herr 10'GRAPHER [of ayio:; and yatu, Gr. to write] a writer 

HErESi0'GRaPHY [of ages, hereſv, and rag, Gr. to write] the 
writing or treating of w_ l 8 a : 

Hzrtsio'LoGy [of age and aryy, Gr.] a diſcourſe of hereſies. 

Hz'arsr [herdfie, Fr. eretia, It. heregia, Sp. harefir, Lat. ayror;, 
Gr.] an error in fundamental point of chriſtian faith; and an 
clilinacy in defending it; an opinion of private men, diferent from 
that of the catholic and orthodox church. : 

Query, If St. Avsrix does not ſuggeſt a much better definition of 
hereſy in that ſaying, © Errare poſſum, hareticus eſie xol o, i. e. err | 
may; [as being a fallible man} but III. xoT be a hercric 3 making 
error to be ſomething incident to the nnder ſanding : But hereſy {or 
the corxixcG ſome new dectrire in order to make a ParTY in the 
church} an acT or THE WILL “; or as St. Paul ſliles it, a wor: 
OF THE FLESH,” i. e. the effect of ſome corrupt and degenerate ſlate of 
mind; a work in which the ſpirit of a::bition, avarice, or ſenſual plain 
is included; and where coniequently the party concerned is a fubje<!, 
not of corvidion, as in mere miſtake of judgment, but of abu 
T19N, Or REPROOF ; and if hardening himſelf againſt the lancr, 
ſhould be rejected, as SELF-COxXDEMN'D, as appears from Cal. c. 
v. 19, 20. Tit. c. iii. v. 10, 11. As, c. xx. v. 30. 1 Jim. c. v. 
v. 5. 6. 2 Pet. c. ii. v. 14. 15, compared. Sec BasiLwtiaxs, CIX - 
DONIANS, CERINTHIANS, E. | 

St. Auguſlins own definition of a heretic is, Qui alicujus tem- 
peralis commodi gratida, &c. falſas ac nevas opirienes wil gigntt 

| wel /equitur. Intex. Ed. Grab. p. 94. 

Hertsy [in law.] Herely, is ſcripture, is a WORK OF THE FLESY : 
But hereſy, in lau, is a diffent of judgment, from the fr four gene 
neral councils. See B:x &axs, Councils, and cecumenical Crt rn 
compared. Above all, conſult the word ApriaxisTs, and add 
there: But why this miſtaken body ſhou!d be brarded with the nan e 
of heretics, I know not; but of this, I'm aſlured, that it is not « 
mere error of the underſtanding that conſtitutes any man a Leretic. 

He'aeTEG, or HER RTO ref hene an army, and coxen, Sax. to 
lead} a leader of an army, a duke. | 

E RETIC, ſebft. [ heretique, Fr. hereticas, Lat. aux», Gr. ] one 
who holds heretical opinions, and propagates them. in oppoſition to 
the catholic church. 

Heze'TiICAL, y Leritigue, Fr. eritico, It. Leretico, Sp. Lera:- 
cut, Lat. aur, Mt periaining to heretics, or hereſy, containing 
hereſy. Hecker. | 

Here'TICALLY, adv. [of heretical] with hereſy, in the manner ©: 
an heretic. 

HerErTo', adv. [of here and te] to this, further, add to this. 

HE&ETOFO'RE, adv. 7 hereto and fore] formerly, anciently. 

HerevuxToO', adv. [of here and ante] to this. 

HEWI Tn, adv. [of here and with] with this. 

H' kor Cuſtom, was when the tenant for life was by cuſtom ob- 
liged to the payment of the beſt thing in his poſſeſſion, commonly the 
beſt horſe, at his death; which payment is to be made, not only b. 
the next heir in blood, but by any the next ſucceſſor. The olive dis- 

with his conſcience to aſs it over with a compliment. and an 
ot every year. Hemel. Low as lord doth claim a Leit duc. 
Cleaveland. | 

He'r150x, is a barricre made of one ſtrong beam or plank ©: 
wood, ſtuck full of iron ſpikes : it is ſupported in the middle. aud 
turns upon a pivot, or axis. It is uſed in ſopping a paſlage, in uu 
ture of a turnſtile ; for it is equally balanced upon the pivot whic' 
ſtands upright in the middle of the paſtage, upon which it wins 
round, as there is occaſion to open or ſhut the j; allave. 

He'xissE [in heraldiy, of beri/in, an hedgehog ] fignifes ot with 
long ſharp points. 

Hr'a TABL T, adj. [hrres, Lat. ] one that may inherit whatever may 
be inherited. I his fon ſliall be legitimate and heritable.” Haic. 

Hr'xITAGT, . Ir. 1. Inheritance, eſtate devolved by ſuc- 
ceſſion, eſtate in general. His proper home and beritoge. Rogers 
2. [In divinity] people of God, Bleſs thine Seritage, Coat 


Prayer. 

1 Juli. [ermaſrodito, It. hermopl ta, Sp. ber- 
maphreditus, Lat. gef, of Erne, Mercury, and Apr. Gr, 
Venus] an animal uniting both ſexes. Monſtroſity could not inea- 
pacitate from — witneſs hermaphredites. Arlatl nat and Pe. 

Ba u xo very gravely puts this queſtion, Whether there have been 
any ſuch? though GaLex (as he obſcrves) ,n, to deny the ldi; 
and no wonder if the ſlructure of the parts in either {ex be well chn- 
ſidered, and what has been already laid under the words Crus 
Cxirokwis, and Coxrora Cavegxosa Penis, be compared. 

HerMaPhRODI TICAL, adj. [of bermapbredite) paciating of Loch 


ſexes. Brown. 


HeauexevuMa'TiCar.,, or HEaMENEUTICAL [/ermencnticus, or 
hermeneamaticus, Lat. hermetique, Fr. from Hermes or Mercury, from 


erurruwy Cr. to interpret] interpreting, pertaining to interpretation. 


HE RES 


H E R 


Hr'awts [Ezang, Gr. Mercury] the ge d of eloquence. | 

He antes — antiquaries] a kind of figure or flatue of the god 
Mercury, uſually made of marble, but ſometimes of braſs, without 
arms and legs, and uſually placed by the Greeks and Komans in 
their croſs- ways. 

St. Heazugs Fire, a fort of meteor that appears in the night on the 
ſurouds, Ec. of ſhips. | 

Ileanz'ric Art [bermetique, Fr. ermetico, — 
chemiſtry, upon a ſuppoſition, that Hermes Triſmegiſtus was the in- 
rentor thereof, or therein. We know but little of this Her- 
mes, but that he was an ancient king of E a thouſand years be- 
tore Eſculapius. There are ſeveral pieces fill extant under his name, 
but all ſuppoſititious. 

Hzaut'rie, or Here TICAL, adj. [hermetigue, Fr. from Hermes 
or Mercury] pertaining to Hermes or Mercury, or to Hermes I riſ- 
megiſtus. famous Egyptian philoſopher. See ALcuruy and 
Ar. coa Aab, and under both read Got tus. | 

HeameTicar Phil ſepby. is that which pretends to ſolve and ex- 
plain all the phænomena of nature, from three chemical principles, 
talt, ſulphur, and mercury. 

HuaueTicat Phyjic, is that ſyſtem or hypotheſis in the art of 
healing, which explains the cauſes of diieaſes, and the oprration of 
medicines, on the principles of /ermetical philoſophy. 

HerweTiCal Seal. Sec Hrx. AK TTcATLI v. 

Hrauz rica tv, adv. [of hermetical ; with chemiſts] as a glaſs 
ſealed hermetically, is one, that having its neck heated, till it is juſt 
ready to melt, is twiſted cloſe together with a pair of red-hot pincers. 

He'rwians, a ſeQ of heretics in the ſecond century, who held that 
God was corporcal. | 

He'amrr [hermite, Fr. enntrafted from eremite, ermitanno, Sp. ere- 
mita, It. and Lat. hing. of glg, Gr. a wilderneſs 1. A devout 

_ perſon retired into ſolitude, to be more at leiſure for contemplation, 
a ſolitary, an anchorite. He took on him the habit of a hermit. Ad. 
dijan. 2. A bcalſman, one bound to pray for another; improper. 

For thole of old, | 
And the late dignites heap'd up to them, 
We reit your ermit. Shaieſpeare. 


2 name given to 


| The reader will diſtinguiſh theſe fn gle recluſts from thoſe incorpo- | 


rated ox xs. who form ſocieties. But I think that obſervation of 
Mot and Newrox holds good of both, iz. that aner, and the 
iavocation of dead men, came in together. A late popith writer ob- 
ſerves, from the learned Chemmnitius, that the invocation of ſaints 
was BROUGHT INTo Public aflemblies about the year 730, by St. 
Bafil, dt. Gregory Nyſſes, and St. Gregory Naziantzn, all of the mo- 
naftic order. Exam Cencil. Trident, part 3, p. 200 ; and then, af- 
ter having enforced the with the additional u eight of St. 
Ambroſe, St. Auſtin, St. Jerom, St. Chryſaſlem, St. Cyril, and many 
other /ights of the Greek and Latin church, he adds, Shall we 
| have the boldneſs to ſay, _— GREAT and __ were 

uilty of ing an ? ice ?” 'To which I anſwer, 
* Yes ; if the devifen of St. Paul. rug a much better authority 
than 22 together) may be received, 1 Tim. iv. 1——;. See 
Caeev, Branndtunm, CaTayHRYGIaNns, and Euxomians, com x 

He'nmiTace, Fr. [ermitogg'», It. ermita, Sp.] the = of retire- 
ment or dwelling of an hermit, the cell of an hermit. We went to ſee 

Hrrx'miTan, a dry north and north-caſterly wind, that blows on 
the coaſt of Guinea; a hurricane. 

He'amiTEss [of hermit] a female hermit. | 

Henri TICAL [wuirix®>, Gr.] pertaining to an hermit, ſuitable 
to an hermit. z | 

He'rxwiToORY, . [hermitorium, in old records] a chapel, ora- 
tory, or place of prayers belonging to an hermitage. | 

Hex MODA TIL {[yudaxſuxSs, Gr. i. e. Mercury's finger] a root 
repreſenting the common 
inch to an inch in length. 
nal uſe by the Arabians, and comes from Egypt and Syria, where the 
people uſe them, while freſh, as a vomit or purge, and have a way 
of roaſting them for food, which they eat in order to make themſelves 
fat. The dried roots which we have are a gentle purge, but they are 
now little uſed. Hill. | 

Herxwoce'xraxs [fo called 3 their leader] a ſect of 
heretics in the ſecond century, who held that matter was the firſt 
principle, or at leaſt ſelf-exiſtent and co-eternal with God, and idea 
the mother of all the elements. | ; 

Hen x, contraſted from heron ¶ Leron, Fr. airone, It. airon, Sp.] a 
kind of large fowl. Peacham. | | 


Hax at Seige, a hern ſtanding at the water-ſide, and watching for 


88 or He'xxsHaw [from bern] a place to which hern sre- 
fort, and where they breed. 


Hraxz'stuu, barb. Lat. [in old Writings] any fort of houſhold 
furniture, implements of trade, c. 


worth. 

Hr axIA, Lat. [with phyſicians] any kind of rupture, diverſiſied 
according to the name 2 part affected. ¶ iſeman. 

H' xxIA Agquoſa, Lat. a watry rupture. 

Heaxia Carneſa, Lat. a fleſhy rupture. 

Henrxia Ham ulis, Lat. is when the teſtes are filled with unnatural 
bumours. 


Hernia Scrotalis, or Herx1a Feneris, a diſtemper when the teſtes 


too big by reaſon of immoderate venery. I ſhould have thovykt 
| - ſcratal Hernia conſiſts in the iuteſtine flipping thro' the ring ct ab- 


dominal muſcles into the /crotum, as the thigh rupture is, when it ſlips 
down into the thigh, and ambilical rupture, when it flips thro' at the 
navel. 

Hax Yerto/a, Lat. a windy rupture. 

Herx1a Uteri, Lat. the ſame as PrRocepenTa Uteri ; which ſec. 

Heax1a's1a, Lat. rupture-wort, burſt-wort, or knot-grals. 

Hz'xxIOus, adj. [of hernia, Lat.] burſten bellied. . 

He'zo, Sp. [eree, It. heroe, Path. Sony Fr. and 28 ute, Ge.) 
1. It anciently ſignified a great and illuſtrious perſon, who, though he 
vas of mortal race, yet was eſteemed by the people a particip.nt of 


_———_ cut in two, from half an 
is drug was firſt brought into medici. 


He uNUuLLT, ſubft. [of bern and ll] the name of an herb. Air/- 


to go on without perpetnal A rations. Sci, 
+. 1 


HES 


immortality ; and after his desth. was numbered amorg the pods ; now 
it is uſed for a perſon of eminent magnanimity and virtue. And to it 
was uſed as old as Homer's time, who applies it to the Greek folidier 
common; as in the beginning of AH e fprech. 
N S. news dunn. Jia book 2. l. 109. 
2. A man of the higheſt rank in any reſpe#. 
Htro'vraxs, Jewiih heretic:, who took Herod for the MeBb.th. 
He'rotss, ſub/?. [erois, Lat.] a heroine, a female hero. C. 
man. 
Heno'1car., a4. [of here] becoming an hero. heroic, 
Hero't-comcal, ed. i. c. both herbic ard comical. 
: Henro'ic, adj. [ heroiens, Lat. þ, raigue, Fr. cer, It. Heroice,SP. fe, 
Gr ] os Becoming an hero, brave, noble, intrepid, ilaftrious. I hat 
which juttly gives heroic name. Aileen, 2. Produdtire of heroes. 
That þeroic line. Shake pure 3. Recitin UC acts of heroes. An 
berwc poem. Dryden. 10 


li — Ae, that age or period of the world wherein the heroes 
ived. 


An Hrn Pom may be divided into theſe fix parts. 1 The fa- 
ble. 2. The action. 3. 't he narration. 4. Ibe chatacters. 56 
The machines. 6. The thoughts and exprefiiun:. | 

Hero Verte, is the fame with hexum ter in latin 1o:trv. ata con- 
ſiſts of fix feet, being either dactvls or ſpondees. without any certain 
order, ſave that a dactyl is common in tlie di f ce ; though it is 
not always ſo; for ſometimes „ ſpond-e is on mn the {Hh place, 
As to our Eng heroic, fee Foor for FEN. u e com- 
pared. See alſo 4chilles, and read, ** it takes its line rom Lille 
its action conducing— | 


HEro'tcaLxEss, or IIESO'IcxEss, heroical nature, caolity, Gifpo- 
ſition, Sc. | 


Htro'tcallty, ads. 
way ſuitable to a hero. | 

Heeo'tcLy, adv. [of 4rroi-? ſuitably to an hero. Heroically is 
more frequent and more analogical. 1 4/2: 1. 

HE'rorxE [heremnc, Fr. erc: a, It. lerttea, Lat. moan, 64 a f. 
male hero. Anciently, according to Fagiith analogs, 4cαπ The 
heroine aſſum'd the woman's place. Di. 

HE'rorts [ berrifme, Fr.] the actions or 
qualities or character of a nero. Bru: me. | 

Hz'rox, Fr. a large Kind of witer-iowl tua: ferds upon fin. It 
is now commonly pronounced born. Ga. 

He'xoxav, or Hr 'Kossu aw. Se [ohhh 

 He'rox's-Bill, an herb. | | 

He's Lerne, of ruf. Gr. i. e. crecpingl a kink of St. An- 
thony's hre, which ſome call the things, ine the running worm, 
others wild-fire. A cutaneous inflammanyn of wo Kinds, niliirs or 
pultularis, which is like miilet feed upon the fin, and exedons, v hick 
is more corroſive or penetrative, ſo 4 % toten little ulcers, it not 
tin. ely taken care of. Que. | ET 

Henezs Puftularis, or II. HS Miliaris, Lat. [with phy fician-] a 
fort of yellow bladders or w heals lite millet ſeed, that ixize the tuin, 
cauſe much itching, ard turn to eating ul ens. 

Herees Exedens, Lat. a cutancous 11ilmmaton, more corroſive 
and penetrating as to form. | 


Ha hajunx, Sax. bacring, Dr. hatine, Ger. Larang, Fr. 


of beroice!] in an heroicrl manner, in a 


principles of heroes, the 


@, It. arengne, Sp. and Port.] a ſmall fea ſiſſi. 

H ERRING Buſs, a veſſel or ſhip uſed in the hering ferry, 

HerriNxG Cob, a young herrin. : 

Has lx Hog, a large kind oi fim, that follows the fibals of her- 
rings to prey upon them. : 

HerrING ver, money ancient}, paid in licu of a certain quantity 
of herrings for the provition of a religion toute, | ; 

Crax HerkixGs, ſuch as are cauglit after the fc urteenth of Sep- 
tember. | 

Carred HerrixGs, ſuch as are caught in the middle of Yarmouth 
ſeas, from the end of Auguſt to the middle of Ortober, and terve 2 
make red herrings. 

Hens, prozoax ; the female poſſeſſive wich is uſed when it refers 
to a ſubſtantive going before; as, ſuch are ( cane, lach charms 
are hers, This pride of hers. SJ aleſp are. Sor Hire, 

Hens [Herſſa, low Lat. ſuppoed to come from nian, to praiſe? 
1. A temporary monument raiſed over a grave. 2. & carriage for 
drawing dead corpſe to the grave. Frequent hall benege your 
gates. Pepe. See Heart. 

Hexst [in military architeQure] an envine like 2 kirrow, luck full 
of iron ſpikes; it is uſed in place of the en-vanx de friſe, to throw in 
the ways where horſe: or foot are io pats, to hinder their march, and 
upon breaches to ſtop the font. Common harrows are ſometimes 
made uſe of, and are turned with their pos upwards. = | 

To Herst, werb af. {from the ſubll.] to put futo a herſe. Mou'd 
ſhe were her/ed at my foot. Sure. 

Hexsk Lr, prozexn, the female perſon:! pronovn, in the obliqu- 
caſes — | | 

HE'rSELIKE, adj. {of tre and lie] funercal, ſuitable to funeral. 
You ſhall hear as many her;elike airs as carols. Bacon. | 
 Ht&51'L10K, is for the fame ve as the lierſe, and is male of one 
ſtrong plank of wood about ten or twelve fect long, tiuc': full ot 

ints or ſpikes on both tides. | 

Herr {hyppe, Sax.] in the names cf places, intimates, that the 
places ook their name from a wood or foreit, 

To ex, erb att. he nian, Sax. ] to proſe, to celebratz ; now 
obſolcic. And very with hymns thy laſs's giove. Sener. 

He's, abbreviation for be is. | 

Hz rarer [hb rfitantia, Lat.] heſitation; a ſtate of being in dealt 
or uncertainty; ſuſpence. Boyle. | | 

To Hx'strarr, verb neut. ¶ beiter, Fr. and Sp. are, It rte 
tum, ſup. of He, Lat. to doubt]! 1. To doubt, to be uncertan 
what to do or fay, to pauſe, to make a diſliculty. I hey tete to 
accept Hector's challenge. Broeme. 2. Io ſtammer or faulter in the 
ſpeech. 1 

Hestra“riox, Fr. 1. Doubt, uncertainty, difico!tv made. The 
diſtculties and he of every one. I din. 2. Fanltering or 
intermitſion in the ſpeech, want of volubility. Ie arc hardly able 


Het | 


HET 

Hisr Ihepe. San. command or decree, precept, inj anction. As 
him that doth thy leely (= deſpiſe. Spenſer. 

Hesrt ala Cre, the gardens of the Heſperides. 

Hrsps'eipes, the daughters of Heſperus ; Egle, Arethuſa, and 
Aſperathuia ; who, accuding to the poets, had a and orchards 
that bore golden ftoit, which were 22 by a vigilant dragon. 
Varro is of opiaion, thoſe golden apples were ſheep {which might be 
fo called, becauſe their fleeces were of the colour of gold; or that the 
word pres, in Greel:, ftignifed both a ſheep and an apple) and that 
the dragon was the ſliepierd. 

Hz ruin Mum. Lat. an orange or lemon. 

He'sytrrs, Lat. [romipis, Gr.] a kind of wall- flower, dame violet 
or rocket. . 

H&e'sPEKUS, Lat. Lie, n., Gr.] the evening ſtar, or evening 
tide. 

Hr'serxus, is ſaid to be the fon of Atlas, who lived in Italy, 
ſrom whom it was called Heſperia; and had the evening ſtar, the 
brichteſt in the heavens, called after his name. 

les rcha'srts [of novyaty, Gr. to be quiet] a perſon who keeps 
bimſelt at leiſure to attend on the contemplation of divine things. 

HEeTTRIAa"kCHaA {rampart Of may, a friend or ally, and apxr, 
Gr. dominion} an abbot, or prior; the head of a college or hall ; the 
warden of a corporation or company; alſo an officer of the Greek em- 
pire, of which there were two, the chief of which had the command 
of the troops of the allies, | 

HtrERocLITES, fr. of beterrdita, ſulſf. Fr. [hetereclitum, Lat. 
of did., diſterent, aud xn, Gr. to decline betercclites, Fr. eterocliti, 
It. heteroditi, Lat. with grammarians] 1. Nouns which vary in their 
gender or declenſion, being either defective or redundant. 2. Any 
perſon or thing that devlates from the common rule. | 

HzTErOcii'TiCal, adj. {of beteraclire] deviating from the com- 
mon rule. Of fins Hercraclit. al. Prown. 

HETErO'ce any {| lot roy ara, Lat. eTEpOXOzVIE, Gr.] 2 diſeaſe, a 

in or ſwelling on one de of the head. 

He'TERODoN, a. brerude ve, Fr. eterodiſſo, It. beterodoxus, Lat. 
oragodate;, Or.] 1. Coutrary to the faith or doctrine ciiabliſhed in the 
true church; ſuch ov 44117 10 35 the definition of hererodoxy ; but in fact 
no more is meant by i, than to diſſent from the commonly received opi- 
nion. whether rig/t or wiong. 2. Not orthodox. Hetcredox tenets. 
Locke. 

Hs“ Tro . an opinion peculiar. Not only a ſimple betero- 
hr. but a very hard paradox. Brown, 

Hr' Teo, or Hi TERODOXNESS [of miedofia, Gr.] the ſtate 
or quality of being different in opinion from the generality of the eſta- 
bliſhed principles. | 

HETER9 DroOwovs, adj. [of me; and Jeoue;, Gr. a courſe] a ſta- 
tical term for the common vectis or leaver, which has the hypomoclion 
placed below che power and weight. Of this kind of leavers are the 
prong and dung-tork ; whoſe hypomoclion is the labourer's knee. 
And all pincers, ſheers, cutting-knives, c. faſtened to blocks which 
are double. 

Hs:rezn prowOUs T'idis [in mechanics] is a leaver, or that where 
the hypomoclion is placed, between the power and the weight; and 
where the weight is elevated by the deſcent of the power, and 
contra. | | 

Perpetual HerreroprROMOUS Leaders [in ſtatics] are the wheel, 
windlas, capitan, crane, &c. and alſo the outermoſt wheels of all 
wind and water-mills, and all log wheels. 

Hr reroce xE.L, or HETEROCEXEOUs, adj. [ beterogene, Fr. ete- 
rene, It. heteregeneus, Lat. wrigyyinss of dir., different, and 5. 
Gr. kind] being of a different nature, kind, or quality, not kin- 
died. a 

1:TEROGE'NEAL, Or HETEROGENEOUS Bodies [in mechanics 
thoſe Lovies whoſe denfity is unequal in diflerent parts of their 1 
Heterogeneous bodies. Woodward. 

HzTEROGE NEAL Light [according to Sir Iſaae Newton] is light 
that confifis of ravs of differing degrees of refrangibility : Thus the 
common light of the ſun or clouds is heterogeneal, ; a mixture of 


all forts of rays. That light, whoſe rays are ſome more refrangible 


man others, I call compound, beteregencal and dithmilar. Nexcton. 


Heneroce'xeal Nous [in grammar] are ſuch as have one gender 


in the fiagular number, and another in the plural. 

[zTriauct tat Nambers, arc thoſe referred to different units, or 

ꝛzdegers. 

He ren0GrNEAL 2uantities, are thoſe which are of ſuch different 
kind and conſiderations, as that one of them, taken any number of 
times, never equals but exceeds or falls ſhort of the other. | 

HzT+ROGENEAL Suri (in algebra] are ſuch as have different radi- 
cal ligne 

Hrrrabazxzirv [in phyſic] 1. The quality or diſpoſition that 
renders a thing RY oppoſition of nature. 2. Oppoſite or 
difimilar part. The fame wood diſtilled in a retort, does yield far 
other beterogeneities. Br pic. 

HertroGent'trits [with chemiſts] the parts and principles of 
different natures, ſuch as oil, ſalt, ſpirit, water, and earth, that can 
be ſeparated from any body, being analized by fire, are ſo called, be- 
— they are all of very different natures and kinds from one ano- 

er. 

Hz rracar sous Particles [of crieyens, of Wwigh and , Gr. 
ind; with philoſophers] are L as are of — r 
and qualities, of 4 kich gencrally all bodies are compoied. See Hz - 
 TFROGENEAL. 

HereroGe'xeov>Nts5, heterogencity ; the ſtate of being of a dif. 

ferent nature, kind or quality. 

Herrzxoazs xivn. Lat. [in phyſic] is uſed when any thing that is 
diſproportionate is wingled with the blood and ſpirits. | 

HeTerORHY'THMU:, Lat. [of tre, another, and 5 Gr. a 

acecting by r order, juſt proportion and meaſure} a word uſed 
[ob pulſes, when they beat differently or irregularly in diſeaſes. Some 
ni; it for a courſe of life, unſuitable to the age of thoſe who live in it; 
as if 2 young man ſtould ule the way of living of an old man. 

HerTero'vr1cs, falte optics. Spectetor, 


- Hiatrarg's011, or Tig Ane. Aa. Lat. [of fg, of wm: 


HIA 


N. another, and en., Gr. ſhadow] the peopic who inhibit between 
the £quator and the two tropics in either of tae temperate £1 3 WH 
have their ſhadow at noon caſt on a comrary fide towards ond of the 
poles, 4/z. that which is above their horizon. 

HetT£rou'sn [of mis, another, and cg. a, Gr. ſubſtance] ſuch as 
held that the fon of was not of a ſubilance the foie in kind or 
2 with that of the Father. The characeritic oi the Arian, 

£UN0M:axs, and many other Chriſtians of the tr aud tuccceting 
centurics, who oppoſed the admittion of theſe and the lk C f 
ſpeculations into the creed, Ser the word [Gor] and read theic, 
* Deng oft nme ſunme petoſlatis-. Sce allo Lucietiians, Evac- 
Miaxs, and ETIAxs, read there, © Actians, ſo called from Ac- 
tius, a preſbyter of Antioch in the fourth century—And after Nicepto- 
rus, &c. add, Not much beholden is this lererodox body (as they 
are called) to Nr ., for this portraiture, which he gives 64 them: : 
But perhaps a mie juft account, way be found under the words Lu- 
Nowtaxs and DixoxsTRAT1o A PO:TERIOKL Compar'd.”” 

To Heu, irreg. verb ad. | heapian, Sax. houwen, Du. bauci, Ger. 
buge, Dan. bugga, Su. Hewx, wrreg. part. fa. hauen, Du. taucn, 
Goth.] 1. Jo cut with edged tools, to hack. One vauc was gric- 
vouſly ec. Haywcard. 2. Vo cut, to chop. Us'qd Le noble havds 
the wood do B. au. Dryden. 3. To fell as with an ax. Aud Li. u doun 
all that would oppote our paſſage. Addi/on. 4. Io form, to fhaye 
with an ax. A long valley that ſeems bewr out on puipole, 22 
dion. 5. To form Jaborioully. Rather poliſlung old works tazn 
bewing out new. Pape. ke oe 

X. B. This verb may be always regular. 

Hew, or Hue [hype, Sax. } form, colour, appe*rance. 

Hew er [of hepe ian, Sax. ] a cutter of timber or iton<:. | 

Hexaca'eSULar [of «&, Gr. fix, and c, Lat. a little cheſt, 
Sc.] a term uſed of ſuch plants as have fix iced-veticls. 

He'xacuord [FN, Gr.] a chord in muſic, commonly called 
by the moderns a ſixth, | 

Hexaz'dros [:£a43o, Gr.] one of the five regular bodies, having 
ſix ſides, a cube. 5 

He'xacGox, fubſt. [hexagone, Fr. eſageno, It. hexagenins, Lat. g- 
-, Gr.) a ſolid figure, having fix equal ſides, and as many angics, 
a cube, a parallelopepid, bounded by fix equal tquares, tne moſt capa- 
cious of all the figures that can be added to each other without any in- 
terſtice ; and therefore the cells in honey · combs are of that form. 

_ Hexa'coxaL [of g. of it, fix, and , Gr. a corner] ha- 
as fix ſides and as many Corners. Hexagonal or fix Cornerci. 
rown, 


Hexa'conaLLyY, adv. [of Lxagenal] after the n anner of an hexa- 


gon, or a geometrical figure that has fix equal fides, and as many 
an 


EXA'GONY, uu. [of bexagon] a hexagon, a figure of fix angles. 
ons in St. Ambroſe of hbexagenies, or — 2 of * 
ramball. | 
 Hexa"mrRON [cEzmcper, of ik, fix, and ang, Gr. a day] a name 
given to diſcourſes or commentaries on the fr fix days ot the world, 
according to the firſt chapter of Genelis. 

Hexa'mMETER [Lexametre, Fr. eſametro, It. bexametro, Sp. S- 
1, of E, fix, and frre, Gr. meaſure] a verſe contitting of fix ect. 
Ihe Latin hexameter has more feet than the Evgliſh heroic. D» u. 

Hexamr'iion [of x, fix, and por, Gr. a mile} a celebrated wall, 
ſy * emperor E jel over the iilhmus ot Corinth, fix miles 
in length. 

Hexa"xGuLAR, a4. [of it, Gr. fix, and angulzs, Lat.] the ſ:me as 
hexagonal, having fix angles. H codruard. 

HexaPe'TaLous (of &, fix, and Tra, Gr. a leaf] compoſed oi 
fix leaves, as the felix, puliarilla, &c. 

Hexaray'LLOUS, adj. [of 1E, fix, and $22, Gr. a leaf] a term 
applied to ſuch plants as have fix leaves. | 

EXA'PLA, Lat. [San, Gr.] a work of Origen's, a bible diſpoſed 
in ſix columns, containing the four firſt Greek tranſlations of the bible 
Together with the Hebrew text, and the Hebrew written in Greek 
characters. 

He'xayop, . [of 4E, fix, and x., gen. of we, Gr. a foot} an 
animal having fix fect. Ray. 

Hexa'eToTox [of E, = and gig, Gr. caſe] a noun declined 
with fix caſes. OT | 

Hexa'sTiIC, ſubft. [:farixw, of it, fix, and ge-, Gr. averſe] an 
epigram or ſtanz a contilting ot ſix verſes or lines. 

EXA'STYLE, ſabft. [it a-, of i, fix, and rad, Gr. a column 
an ancient building which had fix columns in the front. ; h 

He'xam, a market town of Northumberland, ncar the conſiux of tlie 
north and ſouth Tine, 176 miles from London. | | 

He'x1s [ «5, Gr.] a habit or conſlitution. | 

Hz v, interj. [from Sig] an expreſſion of joy or mutual exkertacion, 
the contrary to het, Lat, Hey, for praiſe and panegyric. Friur. 

Her'BorE [in old records] the liberty granted to a tenant tor cul 
ting ſo much underwood, buſhes, Sc. as were neceſlary tor n:cnGing 
or maintaining the hedges or ferces belonging to the land. | 

Hevy-vay {for 41gh-da;} an interjection of frolic and eæultation, 
and ſometimes of admirauon. "Thou ſpend'ſt ſuch hey ay wit 1 
praiſing hin:. Shakeſpeare. 

Hey bar, ſub}. a trolic wildneſs. The bey-day in the blood 1 
tame. Shate/peare. 

He vY'vecives, a wild froli.kſome dance. 

Light-foot nymphs can chace the ling'ring night 
With heydegives and trimly trodden tracts. Heger. 

Hv. no! animecrjcion of bewailing. 

Hr vas [in huſbandry] young timber-trees uſually leſt for fander: 
in felling of woods or 1 05 

Hi'acixTa [in heraldry j ia blazoning by precious ſtones, ſignifies 
blue. See Hyacixry. 

Hi TION, . {irom Jie, Lat ] the act of gaping. Brea. 

Hia'rvs, Lat. 1. A chain or gap, an aperture, a breach. Thoſe 
hiatas's are at the bottom of the fea. Woodward. 2. Ihe opering 
of the mouth by the ſucceſſion of an initial to a final rowel. Pege, z. 
A deſe in a maguicript copy, where fome of it is lot. 


Hiven- 


HI E 


Hintexal, adj. II. Icruns, I. at.] belonging to the winter, Broxt v. 

Hint axle x, adj. [of Hileriza, Lat. Ireland] belonging to lie- 
I: nd. 

H:v1scum, or Hist'scus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb maſh- 
mallows. 

Urnats, Lat. a mongrel ; alſo one born of patents of diff-rent 
countries. 3 

Hi'ccrvs Doctiut, ſab. [an unintelligible term, ſometimes ufed by 


Juggler ; corrupted, I tancy, from 4:c oft d. Lat. this, or hete 15 


the learned man: uſed by jugglers of themſelves. Venen] a cnt 
word for a juggler; one that plays fait and looſe. Hiccias dociias 
play'din all. Hutibras. 

Hr'ccoven, Hi'cxtr, or H:'c:vr {to called by way of fimilizude 
to tac catching motion; or of hicken. Su. and Dan. guet, Fr.] a con- 
vullive motion of the ſlomach that produces ſobs. B«uxo chocs ta- 
ther to call it a conxulſive motion of the diaphrag:n, drawing into a 
conſent the ſtomach and neighbouring parts.” With Hir rocka 
the hiccup-fewers [muprrus N ,ůũ M de! are fevers attended 
with frequent hiccup. Htrroc. Coar. I. 45. See Ackasy, and 
read there, æacig. Sneezing curcth the 4iccongh. Brown. 

To Hi'ccopin, or Lo Hi'ccur, verb neat. { from the ſubtt.) to 
fob with convulſion of the ſto mach. Hic p is a corruption of htc cough, 

id forraed by Hudibras for the fake of rhyme. | 

Hrcxtixd, a market-town of Norjolk, fituated in a marſhy 
ground, not far from the ſea, 119 miles from London. 


Hi'cxwat, or Hi'cxway, a bird called otherwiſe a wood- 


ar DO 1 

Hiob, or Hupen [hyÞ, hyoden, Sax.) pret. and part. pf. of 
to hide. Sec To Hive. : 

Hrvpact, a royal aid or tribute raiſed on every hide of land. 

Hive (bede or hide, Sax. huxt, Du. huut. O. and L. Ger. hut, 
II. Ger. bund, Dan. hub, Su.] 1. he ftin of a beatt, either raw 
or dreft. 2. The human iin. In contempt. Oh typer's heart, 
Jrapt in a woman's Lide! Shaleipeare. 3. [H, Fi. Hidu, barb. 
lat.] a ceitain quantity of land, a» much as one plough can till. 4 
:orth. | 
: How Hit, a hide juſt taken off the beaſt, before it has undergone 
an; preparation. . | f 

Saited Hrve, a green hide 17 with ſalt, allom, or ſalipetie, 
to prevent it from corrupting by lying long. 

f — Hwk, a hide having the hair * off, and ſteeped in tan- 

its. | 
: Erie Hive, one which, after tanning, has paſſed through the 
hands of the currier, and is fitted for uſe in making ſhoes, Oc 

To Hive, irreg. verb act. pret. hid, part. fall. Ind, hidden (he dan, 
Sax. ] to lay or put in a private place, to conceal, to withdt a from 
light or knowledge. 


To Hive, verb act. to lye hid, to be conceal'd, to abſcond, to lurk. 
Some hiding place. L'Efirange. 


Hivs au Serk, J. a play among children, in which ſome hide 
themictves, and anotaer ſeck them. S. | 
Hive nothing from thy pried, payacuan, cr [awycr; 
Lei: thou wrong thy (out, bouy, or care. : 
Hipt- Bound, adj. [of hide and bound ; with farriers] a Ciforder in 
a horie, or other bealt, when his ſkin Kicks fo tight to his ribs and 
back, that it cannot be looſened from it with the hand. It ſometimes 
procceds from poverty or bad keeping, at other times from or- 
riding or aſfurfei:. Farrier's Dictionary. | 
Hiv:-Bound {in huſbandry} a term uſed of trees, when the bark 
lick. too cloſe and hinders their growth. Bacon. 
Hive-B:iwmd, 1. Harſh, untractable. 
And fliil the harſher and 4:de-bourrder 
The damfcls prove, become the fonder. Heud:bras. 
2. St.ngy, cloſe-filted, niggardly. . | 
Hire of Land, a mealurc or quantity of land, as much as one 
lough could cultivate in a year. Sce Hips. | 
Hro: Laub, appertaining to a hide, or manſion houſe. 
Hir an Gai {in old law} arable or ploughed lands. 
Ile, a ſanctuary or place of protection. : 
Hi'orovs {{ideux, Fr.] drcadtul, frightful, terrible to look at, 
Hocking. | : | 
Hivtovery, 2p. {of Lidcous) dreadfully, frightfully. 
Horton [of ids) frrghtfulnels, terror. | 


Hi pr [of hide and Fild, Sax. ] the price by which a perſon. 


redeemed hi: hide from being whipped, or bought oft a u tipping. 
Hire {of H.] one that hides. | | 
To Hit, werb nent. hie gan, Sax. ] 1. To haſten, to go in haſte. 
#Hie vou home to bed. SHH, e,. 2. It war anciently uled with the 
reciprocal pronoun. It is now almolt obſolete. Cruel Autter thither 
4% him. Craf az. i : 
Hi'txa Picra [of dess, holy, ſacred, and Twe:;, Gr. bitter] a 
purging compoſition made of alocs, cinnamon, zedoary, afturum, 
the lefier cardamon ſeeds, and fatiron. | : 
HiteaNruios, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb camomil. 
Haaren, a. ¶ hier argue, Fr. of t:5;, facred, and xx, Gr. 


government] the chief of a tacred order. Under ther Hierarchs in or- 


ders bright, Milton. | 

Ira cnc [hirrarctique, Fr. gerarchico, It. erarchicho, Sp. 

Licrarchicas, Lat. tsf ar,, Gr.] pertaining t hierarchy or church- 
© Lermmnent. 
Hrn AAC [hierarchie, Fr. gerarchia, It. jerarchia, Sp. Hicrar- 
dia. Lat. ifa. Of -e, facred, and an, Gr. domination} iacred 
or church. got crnment, the ſubordination be: ween prelates and other 
ecclefiattics. Ihe Hare of England. Bacon. 

H:rearcay (ia theology] the order or ſubordination among the 
ſeveral choirs or ranks of angels and holy beings. Ihe higheit aint 
in the ccleſtial I crarch. Hotel. 

Hirza'ric Paper Iamong the ancients] the fineſt fort of paper, 
which was ſet apart only tor ſacred vr religious uſes. 

HrikozoTa'tt [fern. Gr.] the herb vervain. | 

Hit'rocr vru, or HitaccLy Pic, (HR. ¶ hieroglyphe, Fr. gcrgliſto, 
Tt. Hierigl.ſica, Lat. wgoytuÞern, of «2755, lacred, and , Gr. to Carve 
or engrave] 1. Certain characters or portratures of 1everal forcs of crea- 
tures wſtcad of letters, under which forms they expreſſed their concep- 
tions; or, hieroglyphics are certain fucrrd or mf e129 chaatiete, Fgures, 


cr ached lou enough to the liihop of Nene; to far, tha 


| ſac r: hee. 


denotes any confuſed maſs, as higlers Guiry a wikldle of 


exorbitant in price. At fo /a rote, . %. 


1116 


ar unages of creatures, under Which the ancient Foymtions couched 
tic principles of philoloph;, kiftore, and policy ; waruce the word it 
nw taken tur auy ſymbol, emblem, or ay cal figure. Hicrogl:- 
es were uſed before the alphabet was invented. A lamp among 
tac Fevpians is We hier pl phic of lite. Wiltins. 2. The art of wii- 
tg n picture, It is againſt all the rules of H r gb ro atlign thets 
des a patrons of punch. Sr. | 

111 ROGL „nid, or HitzoGiy PHICAl, aj. [Her gf begue, Fe. 
Lew J. ee, PP. gernels foes, It. ieregi ft. us, Lat. er gigs, Gr. } 
Percuuing to hierogly f hic, lymbolical, expieu: ve of ſome n.eaning 
bczond what immediately appears. The original ef the conceit uA. 
pF! obably Liereg HHH. Brown. 

IIIb. 15 , in palmiſtry] are thoſe crooked or wind- 

ing lines or wrinkles in the hand, by which the retainers of that at: 

pretend to teli perſun their fortunes. 

Fir roar \ = ICALLY, ade. {of tier! +45 al} emblematically, 
«ly. Brown. 

Gent fe MAT nine reef ehe r.] prick among the an- 
Cot 1-52 Ptmns, appointed to explain the my iteries o: relip:on, and te 

direct tac performance of the ceremonics thereot, *{ acy mvented and 

wrote the hierog'yphuce, and Ilacroglyphical boolts, and ex lained 

tnem, and other religions matters. See Jack v ( J. l. eee 

Wi; donn ARYL ſirgα , Gr.] tavred writ US; WM 

— GRAFHER Lot gige, Ur.) a writer of dis ine thin. _ 
THitroucra'pauic, or Hiss AKT, zee, Gr.) pers 
taining to hierography. 2 ew 

HitruGrarny {of 2a, holy, and Teaſe, Ci, to wr; 
writings, or the writings of ſacred things. 

Hitzuue, or Hitzo'xruns, Jerome, one of the fither; of 
church. He belor ed to the a7 αον or Latte church, wr d v. 
haps one of the mi jt 10a? x men of the times ; but in u D 
hal wriungs, Aloe, Hater, ard others, have Gitcovered trol totes 6 
dilingenuitv and want of candor; not to fav Frave and tout, „ 


te.] fared 


the 
8 Fer- 


COMIONyICT- 


1. 148 
45 rende: > fone CUT 07 RCOCHATY when COUVETLAg with 15 nk 1 
| Happy ! tor the cauſe of truth if tnat kind ot arrificehadceas'd u ith hun 
lo which | way add, that with all his literature and Kno ledge, h 
W Enough. | t upon: Certain. 
cortrorerſy aritiug in the EA, cence: ning the LaiNx tr fte H 
rosrasis] he applied to pope Hag as tor his orders: Ile would 
now trom him v hich file io elpoute 3; ond docs ut in that COUT! v 
| be, © Jeex qurd dic. ; i. c. Crier a me, what I 6:2 " 
Not to obſerve, that his zeal tor Monks ran ſo tiph, Qs ro na ve been 
the: aut..or of that very wile remark, © that all the arfear beaits vers 
into the ark bY rats: and t.. ne this . cr. racy l ighe: 
ſtill, he ſays, it | remember right, + B-tore the fall Le. of our 628 
parents} was <g/nity : No toner sts enter'd, but terthwith Col. 
menced Na8R14Ge,” Compare all this with thoſe Other branches of lt 
ſcheme, referi cu to under tne word: bin ora, and Hz «21:4 and 
with that 5irit of the times, which St. Gorgory gives us u: der the 
word CED; and then caniider, if we have not here, at len 1. 
part, that yzroicTION of e. Par! ſulhtied, 1. In. iv. 1 Ste 
Hee wir and Curt». | IS 
Hiern xg nts, an order of mon}, {51 to have been eſlablin gd 
by St. Jerome; aifo an ther orcer Ct heru-its founded . C. 12 
by one Crane! of Florence. 8 
Hitroras NT a, Lat. ſat Athens in (reeee] prieſts who were 
overſeers of tacrifices and hely things ; alu tue pries ot the vOUd Ms 
Hecare. f 
Li orHaxr, fbf, I serpeclre. of tg. facred, and pad. Gr 
to ſew} 1. A pick, one who teich 1 1 religion. n 
prieſb and biereplhants. Hale. 2. An cent tut thens facred places 
relics, or myſteries. | 4 
Hits rad NTIC a. pertaining to an Kutophkont 
I tit RO SCOPY lee. at ++; - 1:icird tl. ns. and rr. „ Gr. 
to view | a kind of divination, pertoern e by en as rnd Ct 1118 
the vicum, and every cicumlarice that 4c.us wuiing 8 


* 
52 


7 * YT Sos + & a4 - 
'h- CULT Vi- This 


To Hi cars, wb rent, ſoſ uncertain _etymolory, probably cor- 
- 8 . * » * T 5 — * ” 4 
rupted trom haggte. # at THe x | 1 . I 0 ct Tcl, (3 ve 70e TITLES in i4 bar- 
gan. Why al! this i294! * Ve th thy. tried about fuck u waultiy ſum? 
rbethnet. 2. 10 20 1818 1200 > him Jour to coor, | h:s 
ſeems the original inc.nitiy. | 

11170 LDL * Pig gelle, «4 Cant evpreſi .in. corrupt troy; hin bo, v. hie n 
14 UYLAONRS Te 
gether. | wn OT 

IIe [of torr) one who fes proviſions by ret), 

Hin, ay. Cheah, Sax. ber. Dan. bog, Su. haue b, Goth, Fagoh, 
Du. hoch, G-r. boar, Fr.] 1. Tall, long upwards, rifing abuve trom 
the furiace or center. Ihe ger parts of the earth. Ene. 2. 
Raiſed alotr, elevated in place. Recaton elevates our thuvi its as Le 

, "ug . . : he LE. Oo 
as the ſtars. Locke. 3. Frilted in nature. 4. Exalted i condition e: 
Solomon he'd at cat, nor aims} beyond 
Hi: her econ tan to enjoy his Nate, Ahr. 
6. Difficult, abſtrute. I hex meet to hear and anfwer ſuch / things, 
Slakejpeare. 7. Foattul, Alter all their 4/729 dilcourics. C 
8. Arrogant, proud, lot. His 4:55 and threatening lungvage (4 
rern. 9. Yer cre, opp; eltve. There appeareth on either i dean? a. 
hand. Jacen. 10. Noble, inluſlriuus. So #25 blood, et rr. 
ment, tempefiuous, loud applied to tie uind. AvZ:2b wind, Ye 
12. Tumuitucu, turbulent, ungovernable 1% Pfiions, A”; 
13. Full, complete. it * . Lt, b time to do ſo. (I.. Aibhe- t 4. Serab. 
t:ited, puliful. Iii ſauces and rich ipices. B. Ar. 15. Adr 
in 1 titucdc from the ine. o take the courſes citlier Lic tothe nt! 
. " * rr - ö 
er low to tlie iouth. 4 ef, 16. Being at the 1400 fertect ilate, + 
the meridian; as, by . ſan it is % noon. 17. Far ade nocd ut 
antiquty. | te nom Otnerrten di the icrvern! . 


+++ 
15 very tieb, 


Ai vs of tlie week? 
od as old as the zucient Foypiiions, 5 
10 


. f ee 
Cine! NN 
oppoicd to littic ; as, bt: „ treatun, in % p. 1. 1081.7 1 * . 

The Han the tree, the crete: aut. 


Lat. (ie gu. TY « «1/4 Ac t 15 R., 
Che Hioner Uanttngz, ic tine 41 
Lat. Tellunenn in altuer, ut Ii rhe 07 
Thoſe. who club. or alpice) the hig!zell, mipit s est whit ther de 


ness. 


conderately. 


HIG 


tie hcavier; and heir preſumption makes them 


Ae à fl 
Bencrally tall un pi ied. 
Hen, . high 

gods beheld from /i. Dr . 5 ; 
O» lau, aloſt, above, into ſuperior regions. Raiz'd or high. 
D+-- 
Hic is much vſ in compoſition with variety of meaning. 


p, to ll 


. eleration, ſuperior region. The king of 


From Benring (och. a behting cock. 

H1G14-31.453, a4. ſupremelv happy. God Ligh-blefl. Milter. 

Hron-biows, 4. ſwelled much with wind. My Lyh-blown pride. 
S Fare. 

[11541-B9RN, a4. being of a noble extraction. zgh-born beauties, 
Rove. 

Hian- nur. adj. 1. Being of lofty ſtructure. His pile *g built 
and proud. Milton. 2. Covered with lofily buildings. The g- 
built elephant his caltle rears. Creech. | 

Hicn-coloveeD, adj. having a deep or glaring colour. High- 
coloured urine. Floater. 

Hign-cai'sr6D, or HiGcn-Ri'cotd [with archers] the ſame as 
ſhouldered. 


Hian-Dr raxtxa, having great ſchemes. His /:;h-diffgning 
thoughts were figur d there, 12 

Hicn- FE, 4%. pampered. A favourite mule +:igh-fed. L E- 
ſtrange. | 


Hion-rFrLa'mixc, a4. throwing flimes to a great height. 
Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune fl:in, 
Hig b. flaming pleaſe the monarch of the main. Pope. 
Hiou-Fii'er, /abft. one that carries his opinions to extravagance. 


Ser ift. 

Hien-rrows. 1. Proud, hanghty, elevated. Hrigh-forum hopes. 
Derham. 2. Turgid, EXxtravag.unt. A hizb-fiuacn hyperbole. 
LEA ange. | | 


H1icu-rLY'1xG, extravagant in claims or opinions. High-frirg ar- 


bitrary kings. Dryden. 

Hiau-uEATTo, adj. 1. Covered with high piles. The plerteous 
board high-beap'4 with cates divinc. Pope. 2. Raiſed into high piles. 
Brafs high-brag'd. Pope. | 

Hicn-HEELED, adj. having the heel of the ſhoe much raiſed. 
Theſe embroider'd Jig ſhoes. Favit. 

Hren-uuxc, . hung aloft. The 4:gh bung taper. Dryden. 

Hr'cnt av, . [of S and /and] a mountainous or hilly region. 
Tbe 4:ghland; of Scotland. Clarendon. 

Heute,. {of lighland] an inhabitant of a hilly coun- 
try. His cabinct-council of b:;zhlanders. Addi/on. | 
 Hrcnam-Frenrrs, or Fr'rxERs, a borough town of Northampton- 


| ſhire, 45 miles from London. It was once one of the king's manors, 


aud took the latter part of its name from the Ferrers family. It ſends 
one member to parliament. | | 
Hr'cuLy, at. [of big] 1. Elevated with regard to places and 
ſituation. 2. In a great degree. Greatly uieful to the public, and 
highs tend to its ſafety. Addijer. 3. Proudly, arrogantly, ambi- 


roully. | 
What thou would'ſt Lightly, 
That thou would'f boldly. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. With eſteem. Not to think of himſelf more 4ighly than he ought. 
Reman:s. 
Hrenuosr. adj. [an irregular word] higheſt, topmoſt. Now is 
the ſun upon the h1ghmoſt hill. Shakeſpeare. e ES 
Hicn-ME"TTLED, adj. proud or ardent of ſpirit. | 
H1cH-M1'"xDED, adj. proud, arrogant. Be not Ligb-mindad, but 
fear. Romans. | 
Hicuxgss [heahner, Sax.] 1. Elevation above the ſurface, tal- 


2. A title given princes. anciently that of kings. 3. Digni 
of nature, ſupremacy. By reaſon of his Lig I could not —— 
t in notions of politics. Sari/t. 
le 


Feb. 
HiGn-Prr'XC1PL.ED, adj. extrava 
H1Gu-RED, adj. deeply red. A high-red tincture. Boyle. 
Hicu-skA so ED, adj. piquant to the palate. Higb-ſeaſoned meats. 
Lecke. 


Hicn-$1'CHTED, adj. always looking upwards. High izbred ty- 


ranny. Shakeſpeare. 
H1iG4-$PI'RITED, adj. bold, daring, inſolent. 
Hicn-STo'MACHED, adj. obſlinate, lofty. 
both. and full of ire. Shakepeare. 
IIicur this is an imperſect verb uſed only in the preterite tenſe, 


with a pailixe ſignification; of hercan or heeran, of haran, Sax. 
to call; beeten or heiten, O. and L. Ger. heiſſen, H. Ger. to be na- 


med or called] 1. Was called, was named. The city of the great king 
hight it well. Sper/er. 2. It is ſometimes uſed as a participle paſhve, 
and ſignifies called, named. It is now obſolete, except in burleſque 
writings. 
Quoth Ra!ph, not far from hence doth dwell, 
A cunning man 41GHT Sidrophel. | 
Hud. P. II. Cant. III. I. 105, 106. 
So I have ſeen in black and white, | 
A prating thing, a ma HIGHT, 
M:jefticaily alk, & wy | | * 
Swift and Pope's Mifeellary, Vol. III. p. 139. 
Hicn-Ta'sTED, guſtful, piquant. High- tafted meats. Denham. 
Hicu-vi'cep, ag. enormouſly wicked. Some bigh-wic'd city. 
Shakeſteare. | 
Hi'ciTy-Tighty, or HorTy-Teighty. 1. Hand over head 2. In- 
3. Aſter a ramping wanton manner. A cant word. 
Hicn-wa'TER, . rof lg and water] the utmoſt flow of the 
oy” 1 and v4] the great road, the public 
Hicuwar, ui. [of higb and way] oad, th i 
path. Appius who made the highway. Add " 


wav. 

— a market town of Wiltſhire, 73 miles from Lon- 
don. | 

Hrertx, one who buys poultry, butter, c. in the country 
markets, and brings it to down to Set Hiccrz and IIIa 
„rx. 


 bilarades. 


High-fomached are they | 


Hi'cuway aan, fabſt. [of highway and mas] a robber on the high- 


HIP 
Hi'cieoy-Pigle;, adv. confuſedly, pell-mell: a cant word. See 
Hicctpr y-Piggedl;. | 
Hirt, Lat. [among the Romans] feaſts celebrated annually 
with great gaicty in honour of the mother of the gods. 
Hita'wiry {hilaritas, Lat.] cheerſulneſs, merriment. Brozn. 


HiLazovia, Lat. (of wages, cheerful, and z. Gr. a org] a 
poem or in verie, ſung by a fort of rhapiodiſts, called 


Hita'xo-TRAGEDIA, a dramatic performance, tragic or 1e- 
rious, and partly comic or merry. = {ey 
Hirp, in Ælric's grammar is interpreted a lord or lady: So Hilde- 


Jet is a noble lord, Matbild an heivic lady: And in the ſame ſenſe is 


1 > alio found. Gil/on's Canden. 

HLDG, bft. Child, Sax. fignifies a iord. Perhaps hl ing means 
originally a little lord, in contempt for a man that has only the deli- 
c.cy or bad qualities of high rank. or a term of reproach abbteviated 
from hindering, degenerate. Hugbes's Sprnjer] 1. A ſorry, paltry, 
cowardly fellow. He was ſome 4j fellow. Shakeſpeare. 2. It is 
likewiſe uſed for a mean woman. Helen and Hero, /ildings and har- 


lot-. Shakeſpeare. 
buzel, Ger. hate, Coth. ] a riſing or high ground 


Hits {tull, Sax. 
leſ than a mountain. 
p the Hitt favour mc; 
Town the HiL1., take care of thee, | 
Spoken with reference to a horſe, thut we thould never ride him hard, 
either up hill or down hill: The ftult, in regard to him; the ſecond, 
tor our own ſafety. | 
| The hioher the III I, tbe lower the graſs, 
Prople rf the greaieft fortunes are not always the meſi liberal. 
Hr'ioc { hillos, Sax. ] a little hill. . OS 
III L Lock x. ag. [of hillac] full of hillocs or little hills. | 
II, ad. {of Ji] full of hills, being unequal on the ſurface, 
nas Child, from healtan, Sax. to hold] the handle of a tword, 


N Hin ſhim, Sax. bem, Du. ibm, Germ. hannem, Dan] 1. An ob- 
lique caſe of che pronoun be. 2. Him was anciently uſcd tor it, in > 
neutral ſenſe. 

 Hist'ur, prov. [of him and ſer] 1. In the nominative the ſame 


as he, but more emphatically. 2. In ancient authors it is uſed neu- 


_ trally for itſelt Above the clouds as high as heaven binfelf. Shake - 


ſpcare z. In the oblique caſes it has a reciprocal fignification. A re- 
provable badneſs in himſelf. Shateypeare. It is ſometimes not re- 


ciprocal. To fee another ſo much , as to ſigh his griefs. South, 


3 C. to halt. 
* [. Hb.] a Jewith liquid meaſure, containing one gallon, 
9 pints. two inches and a 2 meaſure. 0 
18D, adj. compar. Linder, ſuper. hindermsff hy nd an, Sax. ] back. 
ward, contrary in poſition to the face. Hind legs. Pope. See Hix- 
DER and Hi'xDER MOST. 
Hixp [hine, Sax. hinde, Du. hindim, H. Ger. hinb. Su.] a doe of 
the third year, 1 1 
Hixp, or Hixe [hine, a t, hineman, Sax.] a peaſant, a 
boor, a mean ruitic. A lab'ring bind in ſhow. Dryden. A couple of 
"Rb 3 his b:nds. Shakeſpeare. 1 
1xD-Berrics [hinv-bequan, Sax. ] raſpberries. 
Hixp-Caff, a hart of the firſt — | 
— — [of hende ne, Sax. ] a ſociety, or claſs of men. | 
o Hi'xverx [hynbnuan, Sax. hindern, Du.] to let, to put a ſi 
. eee (by ] to let, * . 
I'NBER, adj. [of hind) being in a poſition to the face, 
the ſame with 6:x7 ; IE any thing. Hir- 
or impediment. 


der feet. Addiſon. | 
Hi'xbER ARCH [of binder] a ſtop, let, | 
Hi'xpextr {of binder] he or that which hinders or obſtrucis. 

Brakes, great 4inderers of all ploughing, grow. May. a 
H:'xptxLixG [hyndepling, Sax.] an unthriving child, a paltry, 

worthleſs beaſt, a — c. | | 
Hr'xpexau0sT, or Hi'xpmosT, adj. {Linderneft ſeems to be leſs 

proper than 4indmf?] lait, moſt behind, in the rear. | 
Hi'xpersoME, adj. [of binder] troubleſome, in the way. 
H1i'nDFaRE ref hens, a ſervant, and papan, Sax. to go] the run- 

ning away of a ſervant from his maſter. | | 

\ Bvxceas, a market town of Leiceſterſhire, 91 miles from Lon- 


Hi'x rox, a borough town of Wiltſhire, 94 miles from London. It 
ſends two members to parliament. 5 

Hixce [bengb or bengbſel, Du. and L. Ger. or 4:ag/e, from han- 
gle, or hang. Jobi]! 1. Joints of iron, on which a gate or door 
turns. 2. The cardinal points of the world, eaſt, weſt, north, and 
ſouth. If when the moon is in the -inge at eaſt. Creech. 3. A go- 
verning rule or principle. The other lunge of puniſhment might turn 
upon a law. Temple. 4. To be off the hinges; to be in a ſlate of irre- 
gularity and diſorder. Out of order, and off the binges. Tillotſon. 

To Hixce, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To furniſh with hi 
2. To bend as an hinge. Be thou a flatt rer now, and hinge thy knee. 
Shakeſpenre. 

Hi'xc1am, a market town of Norfolk, 94 miles from London. 

To HixT [exter, Fr. Skinner] 1. To give a brief, ſhort, or partial 
notice of any thing, to bring to mind by a flight mention or remote 
alluſion. Juſt Lit a fault and heſitate didike. Pope. 2. To bint at; 


to allude tc, to touch ſlightly upon. Agriculture ought to be ſome- 


what hinted at. Aden. 

Hixr, . [ente, Fr.] 1. A brief notice, remote alluſion, diſtant 
inſinuation. Ihe firft Jin and whiſpers of good and evil. SY. 2. 
Suggettion, intimation. They take different 4ints. Addiſon. 

ifs [hipe, Sax. heuped, Du, bufttes, Ger. bur, Goth.] 1. The 
uppermoſt part of the thigh, the joint of the thigh, the fleihy part of 
it. 2. To have on the 7 ; a low phraſe, implying to have an advan- 
tage over another. [lt to be taken from hunting, the hip or 
haunch of a deer being the part commonly ſeized by the dogs. 7 - 


Mk ob. [heopa, Sax.) the fruit of the briar or dog-roſe. Store 
of haws and hips. Bacin. 
To IIir, 


IIR 


To Hir, verb a. from the ſubll.] 1. To fprain or ſhoot the . 1p. 
H:s horte was Jip with an old motiy ſaddle Shat- rare. 

H:y-1ioe, a cant word formed by the redup'ication of %. Like 
Volicius hip h:p in a fingic boot. Corgreve, | 

Hep, ixterj. an exclamation or calling t one. The ſame as the 
Litin ebo, hems. Arrfroorth., 

Hir, or HrPetsH, adj. a corruption of hypochondriac. 
T9 th. 

Hrrrivs {of vr. Gr. an horſe] a title given to Neptune. 

Hr'psHoT, adj. [of hip and 4:7] tprained or diſſocated in the hip. 
Waggling fo like a fool, as if you were bt. I. Eftrange. 

Hir shor {with horſemen] is ſaid of a horſe, when he has wrung 
or iprain'd his haunch or hip, ſo as to relax the ligaments that keep 
the bone in its due place. 

Hip Wort. an herb. | 

Hir Roof in architecture] ſuch a roof as has neither gable heads, 
thred-heads, nor jerkin-heads. | | 

Hterris'ruvs Lat. Lr oc, of reg, 2 horſe, and Ax pg, Gr. 
a ſtag or hind} a beaſt part horte and part ſtag. | 

Hi'eyevs fn, Gr.] a comet or blazing ſtar, with beams reſem- 
bling a horke's mane. | 

Hrevra Major, Lat. [with botaniſts] chickweed. 

Hirriabts [wr at, of rec, Gr. a horſe] images repreſenting 
women on horſeback. | 

HieearrIce [of ure, a horſe, and arftze, Gr. to cure] the 
art of curing the diſeaſes of horſe; aid other beatts. | 

Hir, or Hiro [contraftions of &;pechandra, Lat. vr xm3;n, Gr. 
that part of the belly where the liver and ſpleen 25 a diicaie called 
bypochondriacis affettus, a lower ſpecies of melancholy. 

H:'ppihG-H0iD, of Hi'prixG-HawD, a place where people ſtay to 
chat or goſſip. when they are ſent on an errand. | 

Hryyoca'vELVs, Lat. a monicr, part horſe and part camcl. 

Hieeocai'mea (rr n, Or.] a ſea-horſe. | 

Hippociuya, Lat. of Gr. {with anatomilis] the procefies or chan- 
nels of the foremoſt ventricles of the brain. , 

Hrppoce'xrark [of wwinxuwrav;:;, Gr.] fabulous monfters, repre- 
ſented by painters as half men half horſes. 

Hiyev'courtus [of re, an horſe, and r., Gr. to lord over] 
a title given to Neptune. 

Hi'yeocaas, Fr, and Sp. [ipzeror, It. guaſi c H pocrat., I. at. 
en artificial ſort of wine, made of claret, or white wine and ſpicen, and 
ſtrained through a flannel bag; a medicated wine. King. 

Hirrocxarres Sue [in pharmacy] a woollen bag of a ſquare 
piece of flannel, having the oppoſite corners joincd, ſo a> to maxe ut 
triangular, for training ſyrups and decoQtion: for clarification. 

Hiyeocz a'rica Facies {with phyſicians] f. e. hippocratical, or 
Hippocratcs's countenance, a diſtemper, when the nolirils are ſhai p. 
the eyes hollow, the temples low, the laps of the cars drawn together, 
the fin about the forchcad high and dry, the complexion pa.c, of a 
leaden c lour, or black. | 

Hiypocra'Tia, Lat. [of ir; and xgaro;. Gr. g. d. the power or 
command over horſes] a feſtival obierved in honour of Neptune ; du- 
rin · u hich horſes were led along the ſtreets richly harneſſed, and decked 
with flowers. | | 

Hirroua'cur [imr_-pax;z, Gr.) a fighting or juſting on horſe- 

Hipropro"mt [vwo3eous;, of was, an horſe, and 3;-u;, Gr. a 

a race} a place 2 5 courſing and running of horſes. 2 
 HirvocLo'ssa, or Hirroctro'ssuvu, Lat. [wry azon, Gr. ] the 
herb horſc-tonoue, blade or tongue wort. 


HriyPoGLo'TTiON, Lat. [vroprorrion, Gr.] laurel of Alexandria, or | 


tongue laurel. | 
Hi'PPoGRIFE, flit. [hippegriffe, Fr. of reg, a horſe, and 76, 
, FELL. by ted : 
5 a grifſon] without wing. Of higpagriff bore thro? the air ſublune. 
. 

Hi»»0LayaT# UM, Lat. of Gr. [with botaniſts] the herb patience 
o: monks-rhubarb. h | 

Hivyo'mMants [rreharng, f. u HA, Gr. what the mare is 
mad for} 1. A Ulack Peſky kernel in the forchead of a young colt, 
which the mare bites off as ſoon as ſhe has foaled. 2. A noted poiton 
among the ancients, one of the chief ingredients in love potions. = 

HiryoMa:s: [with botaniſts] the thorn apple, a kind of herb, 
which if eaten by horſes makes them mad. 

Hir roma rurUM, Lat. [wiTouacal;w», Gr.] wild or great 
fennel. | | 

Hipeo'euars, Lat. {wrn:224;, Gr.] a kind of bur or teaſel with 
which ſheer . men drefs their cloth. 

Hirrorna'srox, Lat. [regal, Gr.] a fort of herb growing 
on the fullers thorn. 

Hirrozo'pts [of es, a horſe, and ct, ©7425, Gr. a foot] an 
appellation given by ancient geographers to cert-in people ſituate on 
th: Scythian fea, who were ſuppoſed to have horſ:s fect. 

Hivyporo ramus ſrromorape;, of ese, a horſe, and wirzucs, 
Gr. a river; an amphibious creature, that lives both on land and in 
the water, a river horſe ; an animal found in the Nile, and ſuppoicd 
by the 1-arncd Bora nt to be the befemorb in Job; as the c van, 
in lis judgment, ic the crocodite, See BEnewoTnH. 

H:irpukxis, Lat. {wwe Gr.] the herb horſe tai! or fave 

rats, | | 
Hiryrs [of nz; Gr. a horſe] an affection of the eyes, wherein 
tue contiuually luke and tremble, and thereby repreſent obi 2. 
coutinuaily Huctuating, or in the like kind of motion as if they were 
on horſeback. 

His e Barba, It. {with botaniſts] the herb goat's-beard. 

Hinoiu'xpa (old law term} the divition of an eſtate among 
h-irs. | 

Heco vi [with gardeners] a difeaſc in vines, when tl ey 
tun out into branches and wood, and bear no fruit. 

H:i'acurys, Lat. [with botaniſts} a kind of ſpikenard. | 

Hizcvs, Lat, [with metcorologitts] a goat, a fort of cornet, 
enconpalied with @ kind of nine, ſecming to be rough aud 
hciry. 

Hines [with anatomi?-? the corner of the eyr, otherwite called 


car: % a kao in the lee of the ear. 


HIS 


- 7 

|» £:ite, ur af. (hyran, Sax. bucrin, Du. Huren, I.. Ger. 
beurra, H. Ger. ] 1. To take or procure a thing lor temporary ute at 
rain Price. 

lis ſordid avarice rakes 

In excrements and res the jnkes. Did. 

2. To engage a man to temporary lervice for wages. Hire to bear 
tacir ſlaves. Fe ire. z. To bribe. 

Themetcs Hrtl, "tis doubcful whether 44,4, 

Or ſo the Trojan deftiny requir'd, 

* Mov' d that tac ramparts mi ht be broken down. Dran. 
4. 10 engage one's ſelf for pay. They that were full, Irre ot 
themſelves tor bread. 1 arr. 
; *2*,% Q ” 
22 ire, Sax. hue, Du. tur, L. Ger. haur, II. Ger. ] 1. 
Ps Pu — ler ice. Lite was their Ire, and light tuen gaia. 
2 1 * won paid for the uic of any thing. 

1 NG To TTY 3 - K 8 ; ol — 
ky _ * - Thyzhnz, Sax.) 1. One who woiks for hire. 
22 * rea Carpenters employed for a year, bende many other 
- 72 or cart ĩages. IF iltins. 2. A mercenuy, a profitute. Ne 
wreling the, no profiitute to praite. Pepe. | 

Hierin, wy fervins tor hire, ven, me 
mourners tor his tuncral. Drin. 
* 5 K 4 of H] 1. One —_ uſe, any Thing paꝝ ing a recompence, 
p u 0 lire Or £MPIOys Others by paying wa... 2. lu Scotland, 
t denote- One ho Keeps final hort to let. 
Hiss [veers, or $:cr2-grut, Du. and I.. Ger] mi let, a fort of 
gran. 

HissT (lenrr, Sax ] a little wood, 

Hrz:uri, ad. [/irjates, Lat.] rough, bufls, fall f hair. Ra 
ed hirfute roots. Dar. 

HiauxNuIxNA Ata {of / 
landiae, or fwallow-wort | 
H:nu „o. Lat. [wech anatomilts) f. c. a ſwellcw, the hell ts 
in beadiog the arm. 

= 1 x gb : ..» | . 
Hes, prom. e Hive [hip Sax ] 1. The maſculine poſſcibve, pertuin- 

taining to him that was beiore mentions4, 2. It was ancicntly uice id 4 
neutral ſenſe, where we row ag, This iule is not fo general, but 
that it adwiteth bes exceptions. Carrie: z. It is lomeiime: uice as a 
lign ot the gennive cue; as, the u an 4; hat, for the mar”, Rat. 4 
It is ſometimes uicd in oppolition to i ras. Deüte bes igel o 2 
chis Other's houte. Shan care, | 
us, each for ht jelf. Sid. 

lo Htss, werb neat. Loren, Du.] th init the ing of 2 ler 
ED to utter a avile like that of a tf pete ad onde ole 4117 


rcenary. Hireling 


— 
85 


da, Lat. a (watlow 3 wih bet ate ce- 


3 * {M44 * 1 Li. ee. J. "oy vi 


t is remarkable that this word caunvt be pronounced with ut uf an 
the noiſe which it figutfies. £ 
Fo Hiss, cerb act. [hircean, Sax.) 1. By way of contempt cr 
loathing, 2. © Convenm by hitting, to Cxplode. She wourd Ce- 
terve to be H off the lage. Mere, 2. Lo procure hugs or d 
grace. | | NY 
A part whoſe iffuc, 
| Wiit Ji, me to my grave. S gear. | 
Htss aht. | tr m the verb! 1. The noife fn fervent and forme other 
« I> ends ER - \ — 15 4 | a 
anunals. 2. Centure, e:prefiion of c een wind an tücaues. 
A diſmal univerial Y, the {our 


Of public ſcoru. 2/:crar. 


Hr'za1x, act. {of 41/5] a noiſe or cry of ſerpents, or people by 


way of contempt, 

HisT, iter. [of this vd I know not the original. Probably it 
may be a corruption ot Laib, la it, © ty . Jenf.n] au excla- 
mation commanding ftlonce. 

HisT&topko'w1a, of Ilir rr iophkot ty [Of wn, a ſail, and 352. 
4 5. Gr. a courke] navigation, te art of fahong or conducting 
lips. 5 | : 

Fo — % . x © . , * 2 . * . A 

TisTo rR1Av, [of ft. ¶ hiſlerien, Ir. Hi, It. Ililerics, Sp. bifboricve, 
Lat. 65573, Or. } one well verſed in fac. zd evenly, Ora writer 
of hiſtories. 

BHrsro rc, er EHhigto rial, [Foforigue, Fr. ric, It. hit riachr, 
Sp. of Hiſtoricus, Lat. 65:angg, Gr.] 1. Vertaining or faniallle to kiftor y 
or narrative. lu an 6% ic relutiun Parr, 2. Eoinmainms or 
giving an account cf Lets and events. Ihe methe of a poet 4.42. 
rical is not ſuch as of an tiltoriographer . 

HisTv'xicalLY {of /i{forical, Eng. / jr. jiemeont, Fr.] by way of 


hiſtory. 


7 . * . 4 28 P x" 8 , 
His rox ick [woprrn, Gr.) part of gr.t.ntar, that explains the | 


meaning of authors. 

To HisTo'eir ry, verb aft. [of lie] to relate, to reca:d in .I. 
tory. Matters have been more triuly iet Brown, 

Hisrorio'GrRarnitR [C e, Fr. ifroriugrafo, It. br foriacar. 
Sp. Viſteriagref bus, L. at. eie. Gr. J Z „rider ol ies, an 
hiitor:an. The WItng ut Cc Car ert grep. . Ad . 

H. sro O GRATuY [b/ariographta, L. at. ipogiryga g.. Of regte 
and 7:22, Gr. to write} the art or employucent of writing la- 
tor v. | | 
HisT0R19'L0GY. [iron gen, Gr.) the knuu lege di, or Guility of 
being well verſed in hittory., x 

HiS10ny [V αeire, Fr. Faria. It. 75 77 ri, Sp. Port and L ae. 76 
g. Cr. ] 1. A recital, narration, or lauen Of facts ani! cviluts with 


C1209, a5 Taey Rave hippened in a cont nued deries of the Principal. 


facis and circumtlances there. 2. Nu nation, relation in gent. 
ne 5 ory part Ia: within a lut-roa-n.: #5/cniv. 3. Ihe! u keit 
ot facts and events. Hen, fo far as it relates io the ab as CHI 
his, is receflary to divines. 37 ates. 

ature! Hrrory, a defcription of natural bodies, either erte. 
Rial. us animal, vegetables, fa;tls, fre, water; aur, me. 2 5, 07 ce 
lettial, as plancts, lars, comets, Te. 

Civil Hineox, is that of people, ſtates, republic, cites, on- 
munities, . | | 

Ses gular Hiviony, © one which Geicribes @ in; le in, at . 
red: i n, battle, fiege, E.. i 
Sim: His ron v. ons „ Urered without any nt or nean 0734» 
' ſt and bare 


mend; being, O14, 4 Dare regten OF mater, in t. en 
manner and rect wheres thy wore tac. 
P:/anol Hibiony, i ane that gives tt lte vi 598 Bale Pets 
Ve 55 
A —_ 


=. 6 — ͤ — 
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Figurate Finatony, © one that bs in iched with the ornaments of 
wit, angenuicy, and addrels of the hiſtorian. 

Art H:isroxy, is that, which befides the ornaments of figured 
piſtorv, call, in the prov's and authorities of ſimple lutory, furmihing 
authentic newoirs, letters, Sc. 

H1-10xy, or HI roa Piece [in painting] is 2 . of 
divers ſigures, or pe ſons. and repreſents ſome tranſaction, ei real 
ot feigned. A large /:/ory piece, where even the leis important figures 
have ſome convenient place. Pope. 

H:srr10'x10, or H:+T«10'NICaL, adj. [Fhiftrion, Fr. bifrionicus, of 
-jtris, Lat. a buffoon] pertaining to an actor or ſtage player, beſit- 
tipg the ſlage, becoming a bufſoon, theatrical. 

HtisTR10'NICALLY, adv. [of hiftriozical] in the manner of a buf- 
hon, theatrically. i | 

To Hu. ir. verb next. hit, pret. and part. poſſ. [Minſhew de- 
tives it of ifvs, Lat. a blow ; Junius from hitte, Dan. to throw at 
random] 1. To ſtrike. to touch with a blow. His conſcience ſhall 
hit him in the teeth. Search. 2. To touch the mark, not to miſs. To 
hit the mark with a ſhaking hand. Sexth. 3. To attain, to reach the 
point. Their endeavours to hir the notes right. Locke. 4. To flrike 
a ruling paſſion. There you hit him; St. Dominic loves charity. 
Dryden. 5. Io hit off; to ſtrike out, to fix or determine luckily. 
What prince ſoever can hir off this great ſecret, need know no more. 
Temple. 6. To hit ont; to perform by good luck. He mought needs 
in iinging bit out ſome of their tunes. Spenſer. DE 

To Ir, web next. 1. To claſh, to collide. How can they move 
and hit one againſt another. Locle. 2. To chance luckily, to ſuc- 
ceed by accident, not to miſs. Conveying of effettual, and imprint- 


ing patiages amongſt compliments, is of fingular uſe, if a man can 
bir — 4 Faces. 3. To ſucceel, not to miſcarry. This may 17. 


Dryden. 4. To light on. None of them hit upon the art. Addiſon. 
Hir. t. [from the verb] 1. A ſtroke. In a dozen paſſes be- 
tween you him, he ſtall not exceed you three bits. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A lucky chance. Not a true 2 but a lucky hit. South. 
To Hitcn [perhaps ef hie gan, Sax. or hocher, Fr. Skinner] to 
wriggle or move by degrees, to catch. I know not where it is uſed 
but in the following paſſage. Slides in a verſe, or bitches in a rhime. 


__ a 
To Hiren [ipoken of horſes] to hit the legs together in going. 
To Hnci rr ing with a hook 


T5 Hi Tcit!t, verb act. fee Hatcner ; to bend or comb flax or 
hemp. 
Firentu, 74% [eekc!, Ger.] the inflrument with which flax or 
hemp is beaten or . 
Mr. Norden will have it, Hi'Tcnznp, becauſe 


H1'Tcurx ; or as 
ſtuated at the end of a wood called Hitch, a market-town of Hert- 
fordſhire, 35 miles from London. 

Hirn, Hb, or Easv-Hiru, one of — ſituated in 
the louth · caſt part of the county of Kent, 67 mi London. It 
ſends tuo members to pariiament, called barons of the cinque ports. 

H:'r1r [hyde, Sax.] a ſmall port for landing goods, out of ſmall 
veſlels or boats; as, Queenbithe and Lambbithe, now Lambeth. | 

Hrrurx, adv. Ihiden, Sax. bicher, Ger. hid, Dan. hibre, Goth. ] 
1. To this place, from ſome other. 2. It is uſed in ſition; as, 
bither and thither, to this place and that. 3. To this end, to this 


topic of argument ¶ lac, Lat. Bur refer exitum] Hither belong all theſe 
texts. Tilotſon. 
HiTurn, adj. [of hithermeff] nearer towards this part. The 


bither end. Hale. 

Hi'rurauosr, ad. [ſuperl. of hither, adv. of hiden-mærx, Sax.] 
the ne: reſt on this fide. Hale. 7 88 | 

H1i'ritrTo, adv. [of hither] 1. To this time, yet, in any time 
till now. Hitherte J have only told the reader what not to be 
the ſubject of a picture. ex. 2. At every time till now. This 
alone has hitherto been the practice of the moderns. Dryden. 

Hi'rurnwarD, or Hi THERWARDsS, adv. [ hiben-yeand, Sax. ] 
towards this place, this way. | 

| A rougher tongue 

Draws hitherward. . 

Hur [hive, hype, Sax.] 1. A conveniency for keeping bees, 
their habitation or cell. 2. The bees inhabiting a hive. The com 
mons, like an angry hive of bees. Shakeſpeare. 3. A company. 
What modern maſons call a lodge, was by antiquity called a h of 
free maſons. Sevrft. 35 
0 Hive, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To put into a hive, to 


Milton 


harbour. My latter ſwarm is ſcarcely worth hig. Dryden. 2. To 
contain in hives. | 
At Fuſcara's fleeve arriv'd, any 
M here all delicious fwcets are hid. Cleawveland. 
To Hrve, verb neut. to take ſhelter At this ſeaſon we 


get into warmer houſes, and hive to r in cities. Pope. 
1 IIierx (of hive] one who hives bees, or puts them into a hive. 
Þriimer. 
Hive Dreh, a fort of wax which bees make at the mouth of their 
hives to expel the cold. 
Ho, or Hoa, iaterj. cho, Lat.] a word of ſudden exclamation, to 


give notice of approach, or any thing elſe. 

Hoax, adj. {hap, Sax. ] 1. White. From loughs and foreſts boar. 
Fairfax. 2. Gray with age. A matron grave and bear. Spenſer. 
Youth and hoar age. Pope. 3. White with froft. 

Hoax - Fre 41 Sax. ] the congelations of dew in froſty 
mornings on the graſs, Tc. 

Hoax- Froſt, is generated when the near the earth are con- 
gealed by the coldneſs of the night; which is only in winter time, 
when the cold is predominant. The difference be dew and 
hoar-ſrott, is, that mifls turn to dew, if they conſiſt of drops of u a- 
ter; but into hoar-froſt, when they conſiſt of vapours that are frozen 
before, or arc congealed in wg wm, down to the earth. 

Hoasp, H. hond, Sax. ] a ſtore laid up in ſecret, a hidden trea- 
ſure. This provideatial reterve, this hoard that was ſtowed in the 
ttrata underneath. #oodrvard. 

To Hoa b, verb nent. to make hoards, to lay up ſtore. Nor cared 
to heard for thoſe whom he did breed, Spenſer. 


end of it, 


gentlemen at once, without going ſrom college to co 


Hoc 


To Hoard, verb cd. To lay any thing in hoards, to fore ſecreti 
They board him up as miſers do their grandam gold. Dns. 

Ho'anver [of board] err Hoard. 
ers — money. Le te. 

; 0 R HOUND, Subſt. {marruliim, Lat.] a plant of the verticillate 
kind, with a lip 3 all na aw of by leaf, whoſe upper lip or 
creki is upright, wich two horns, but the under lip or beard is divided 
into three parts. Miller. Hoarhound has its lexves and lower. cup 
covered very thick, with a white hoarinefs. It is famous for the re- 
lict it gives in moift afthmas, and in all diſeaſes of the breaſt aud 
lungs, of which a thick aud viſcous matter is the cauſe ; but it i» now 
lit. le uicd. Hl. 

* {of boar] whiteneſs by reaſon of age, mould, Sc. 
en. 

Hoarce [of hecrlch, Du. heilch, Cer. hecſe. Su. or hay, Sax ? 
having a rough voice, as with cold, having a rough wund. Without 
hawking or ſpitting, or ſaying we are hoarje. Shake/pcare. 

Hoa"2:ery, with hoarineis, or with a hoarſe voice. 0,74 2. 

Hos eg xs [harne pre, Sax. ] a roughneſs of voice. 

Hola [of hoapig, or haman, hay, hapunx, Sax ] 1. White. 
whiuſh. The Leary willows. Adder. 2. White wich wwe. Tue 
2 prince. * 3. White with froſt. Har, hen deſt frotis. 

Mare. 4. ite with moldineſs, moſſy, ruſtv. I- id. 
ed bread, alu. * . 

To grow Hoary ſhaman, Hax. ] to grow grey headed, to gros. 
white with age, . A ects 355 

Hoe. 1. A contraction of Robin. 2. A clowu. 

Hon. This is probably 2 from halnab, by a coarſe 
pronunciation; fee Hapxap. is his word, give d or take't. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To Hon [of hobde i, bobbelen, or buppelen, Du. or from to 
bop, to bopple, to 5%, lr. Fobnſm] 1. To limp, to go lame or auk- 
wardly upon one leg more than the other, leaning now to this fide, 
then to that, to hitch. A kind of bebbling march. Had /on. 2. To 
move ly or unevenly. Feet being aſcribed to verſes, whatever 

done with feet is likewiſe applied to them. Untunable bbbicrg 
Ho ar, /utf. [from the verb] uncven, 2ukward walk or grit. 
8 higher than the other, which gives him a 6:44 in 

t. Ju /. 8 
one [prob. of Hef] one who limps or goes lame. 

Ho'sn.eas [in our antient cuſtoms] men, who L. their tenure, 
were obliged to a little light nag or horſe for certify ing of any 
invaſion towards the ſea-fide ; alſo certain Iriſh knights, who rode an 
hobbies, as light-horſe men. For twenty gl lers armed the 
Iriſhmen were ſo called, becauſe they ſerw d on +otbies, he paid fix- 
pence a piece per diem. Dawics. | | 

Ho'msLINGLY, edv. [of bobble} aukwardly, with a halting gait. 

Ho'zey [bobbic, Du. 4obereas, Fr.] a fort of hawk. Bucas. 

Ho'szy | hoppe, Dan. and Goth. a horſe, bi», Fr. a pacin 
horſe] a little Iriſh or Scottiſh nag, > prcivg darts, = kinkined 
garran. 

Hon v, or Hossy-Hor/e. 1. A ſtick, with a horſe's head at the 
for children to ride on. Like Secrmes on his boy's 
— 2 4. — 2. A ſlupid fellow. Theſe - Lerſes mutt 
not . 

Hos-cosLix [as Skinner thinks for Reb. gel lia, a corruption of 
Rebin-gordfeliow, hob being the nickname of Robin ; bur mcce pro- 
bably according to Wallis and Junius, hob-gebiins, empuſer, becavi: 
they do not move their feet: whence, ſays Wallis, came the boys 
play of fox in the hole, the fox always hopping on one leg] Ima- 
ginary apparitions, ſpirits, fair ies. 

Ho'zrT [in gunnery] a fort of ſmall mortars, of uſe for annoying 
of an enemy at a diſtance with ſmall bombs. 

Ho'sx AL, Au. [of h:bby and nail] a nail uſed in fhoing a hob- 
by or little horſe, a nail with a thick Iirong nead. Szakeipeare. | 
mk BNAILED, adj. [of b:þ:ail] ſet with nobnails. Z:baail'd fhocs. 


Ho'ssox's-Choice. Tobias Hobſon was a carrier who lived in Cam- 
bridge, and was the firſt in this iiland who let out hackney horſes ; 
and —_— that the ſcholars rid hard, his manner was to keep a 
large ſtable of horſes, with boots, bridles, and whips, &c. to furniſh 
llege to borrow, 
as they have done ſince his death. He kept a ſtable of forty good 
cattle, always ready, and fit for travelling: but when a man came 
for a horſe, he was ſent into the ſtable, where there was a very 
choice ; but he obliged hi::: to take the horſe which ſtood next the 
ſtable door: So that every cuſtomer was alike ſerved, according to 
his chance; and every horſe ridden with the ſame juſtice : From whence 
it became a proverb, when what ought to be your election, was ſurced 
upon you, to fay Hallen Chaice. EE | 5 

Ho ccus Salis [in 1 a hoke or f.aa!l pit of fait. 
Ho'casTEr, a town of Swabia in y. 25 miles north eaſt of 


m. | 

Hock, the fame with 4:2gh [hoh, Sax. bock, Du.] the joint be- 
— akon fetlock, EA or knuckle of a gammon 

Hocx, or Hoc a [ Hoc, Fr.] a game at cards. 

Hocx, or Hock AMOAE [old hock, rheniſh wine] ſo called from 
the village of Hockheim on the Mayne, oppoſ.:e to Mentz, where is 
applet i be the beſt growth. Wine becomes ſharp as in Z.4. 
Flerer. As unfit to bottle as old beckamore. Mfertimer. 

To Hock, vb ad. [from the noun} to cut beafts in e hock or 
hough, ſo as to diſable them. 

o'Cx&HERB [of beck and herb) a plant, the fame with mallows. 
Hinſfeeerth. 

To Ho'cxLE [of hoh, Sax. g. 4. to bcugh{) to hamſtring, or cut the 
joints about the ham or E ck. H. mer. 

Hock-Tide [of heah-r1d, Sax. hooshan-tidr, Du. q. d. bichtydr, O. 
and L. Ger. hochteit, H. Ger.} a time of ſcorning and triumphing ; , 
though, in reality, it fignifies no more than a high time, or feſtival ; 
and in the modern German, a wedding. The Danes baving reigned 
in England twenty-ſix years, and tyranrized two hundred and bfty- 
five, the Eng liſh, enraged at their oppreffers, New moſt of the Danes 

in 


HOG 


| im one night, Ec. br way of 2 aud io got d of ici ꝛro- 
bleſome maſters. It confied of ſuch paſtimes iu. the ſtrecte, 4 
now uſed at Shrove-tide. 
Hoc - Tuſaay Money, a tribute anciently paid :o the landlord, for 
iving his tenants and bondmen leave to celebrate c- Tah. or 
Toke „ in commemoration of the cxpulſion of the Danes. 


Ho cus- Pocas [a humorous term! a juggler, one who thews tricks 


7; -de- main, or fight of d 

Hocus Pecus [q. d. % corpus, a corruption (f words uſed by 
the Roman catholics, at the conſecration of the ſacramental bread, :c- 
— to —_— — it from hacced, Wel. a 1 7 
an e Or pokus, a jugglers uſing a bag for conveyance. It is 
contains from ſoine 2 had — by Lankan which perhaps 
cannot be diſcovered. Johnſen) A juggle, a cheat. Sce REVELAT. 
g. v. v.28. - LY licentiouſly utes it in the form of a verb. 
This gift of boca:-pecuyinrg, and of diſcuſſing matters. 

Hop, ap: [corrupted perhaps in contempt from hood, a hed being 
carried on the head. ,] a fort of a tray with a long handle, for 
carrying mortar for maſons to work with. 

Ho'ortsbox, a market-town of Hartfordſhire, on the river Lee, 
19 bw from 2 | . 

o' bor, Scot. well-diſpoſed, pleaſant, 4 in umour. 
— [with the vulgar] a nickname Rx country 
own. | | 

Ho'pecos [ed., Gr.] a guide. | 

HonG t-Podge, ſubft. 1 bechepot, guaſc, hachis en pot, Fr.] 
a diſh of meat ——_— liewed er with ſeveral forts of 
other things, a y of ſundry incredients.s They have made our 
Englith tongue a gallimanfry or bo/ge-podge of all other ſpecches. 


ver. 

Honor - Pot [in law] a mixture or putting ſeveral tenures together, 
for the more _ dividing them. 

Hopr'erxal, edj. [Fodrernus, Lat.] of or pertaining to the preſent 
day or time. | 5 

Hob [at the univerſity] a young ſcholar admitted from Weſt- 
ow pod ep to be ſtudent in Curiſt-Church college at Oxford ; a 
cant word. 

Hopman [of bod and wan] a labourer who carries a hod. 

Ho'vmaxpop, a filk. The bodmandud or dodman. Baces. 

Ho'opneT, a maiket-town of Salop, 135 miles from London. 

Hopons'TRICALgadj. [of et, a way, and rp, Gr. pcrtain- 
ing to meaſure] pertaining to the meaſuring of any way. It is ap- 

plied to the finding the 2 at ſea, which is the method of com- 
putation of the meaſure of the way of a ſkip between place and 
place, i. e. of obſerving the rhumbs and lines on which the ſhip fails, 
and what way ſhe has made. | 

Hoe, at. [5oue, Fr. bouwe, Du.] 2 huſbandman' tool for cutting 
up weeds, whoſe blade is at right angles with the handles. Mortimer. 

To Hoe, verb a&. ¶ baner, Fr. houwen, Du.] to cut or dig with a 

Mortimer. 

Hos prob. of puge, Sax. forgh, Du. fog, L. Ger. a ſow. Sinner; 
Wachterus derives it of clotf; Purl. of it, or of heb, Camb. Pr.] 

r. The name of ſwine. 2. A caſtrated boar. 3. A vid 
boar in the ſecond year. 4. To bring hogs to a faic market, to {ail 
of one's deſign. Speator. 

To loſe a Hoc for a ha!fpennytworth of tar, 

That is, to ſpare out of ſeaſon; or run the hazard of loſing a great 
deal, to fave a little. This is in particular the caſe of thoſe who let 
houles, ſhips, or any thing elſe run to ruin for want of neceſſary re- 
pairs; and of thoſe who hazard their lives and conſtitutions, rather 

than be at the charge of a little phyſic. 

He has brought his Hocs to a fine marker, 

Lat. Ad reftim ipfi res rediit. Spoken when a man has brought his 

n _—— — SY 
o0Ga'civs, or Ho'ccasSTER records] a ſheep | 

ſecond year, the ſame as — . which ſee. N 

Hoca - Megan [hoogen mocgend, Du. high and mighty] a title 
| yk the States of Holland, or the United Provinces of the Ne- 


herlands ; a cant ſe. 


agg fatft. (of beg and cote] a hogſty, a place or houſe for 


5. mer. | 

| _ one who comes to an inn or houſe as a gueſt, and 
lies there the third night; after which time the hoſt or landlord was to 
be anſwerable, if he committed any breach of the king's peace, while 

he continued there. | 

 _ Ho'cGtkEL, aH. a two year old ewe. Ainſeoorth. 
Ho'ccrsn, adj. ſwiniſh, having the qualities and nature of a hog, 
2 ſeliſh, greedy. Ihe 4oggifs ſhrewdneſs of her brain. 
idney | 
4 GGI-HLY, ay. [of brgg:4) greedily, ſelfiſhly, in the manner 
a hog. 

 Ho'c61r:axess [of boggi; of rugu and nere, Sax.] fwiniſh na- 

ture, ſelhſhneſs, Lint 4 * ] 


Of mighty Goemot. Spenſer. 
Ho'cnE Nn, fab. [of beg, and hy d, Sax. a keeper] a keeper of 
Brose. = | 


10G-Linſe, an inſect. . | 

Ho'co [haxt gout, Fr.] a high ſavour or rcliſh ; alſo a flini or noi- 
ſome offenſive ſ. nell. | 27s | | 
8 ſin cookery] a meſs ſo called from its high ſavour or 
reliſh. 

Ho'GsrEAxs, Ho'csBREAD, Ho'GsrExNEL, or Ho'osmusnroous, 
/abft. plants. Ain Ib. 


n [hogſtede, C. Br. orbooft, L. Ger.] 1. Acaſk orveſle! of 


liquid meaſure, containing fixty-three ns. 2. Any large barrel in 
general. They flung up one of their hogſheads, Swift. 

Hos · Steer, a wild boa — years - 7 eg: 

Hoc-Syy, a hut — in to . Swift. 

Ho'cwasn {of hog an 2561 the draff or ſwillings which are gi- 
ven to ſwine. Arbuthnor. 


HOL 


Hor "nes, aki. Du. len, Wel. ruin le ci uιEëur, Lat ta, 
Ing. ili bred, clownith, aul ward werch. 

io Hor pr x, verb nent. [from the ſubll.] to tomp indecently. 
. oui with the young appreniicts. Swift. 

% Hotter wp, or To HotsT %, erb act. pret. and part. poſ7. [of 
bi or bei; far. Fr.] to lift up by frength, to raiſe alot. 
Ia epginrer Je up with his own petar. eure. 

Iosk- Han, tae Tuctday fortnight after Eaſter-Cay ; which in old 
Umes was ccicbrated with rejoicings and ſports, in commemoration of 
the ilaug'ter of the Danes on that day, and the expelling the reſt the 
kingdom, in the reign of king Ethelred. A. O. 1002. 

1 a market · town of I. inculuſhire, ninety- eight miles from 

on. 

To Horb. ve ag. (heal dan, Six. herde, Dan. Halla, Su. baitan, 
Teut. halnan, Guth. volden, oudcn, or benden, Du. and L. Ger. 
batten, H. Ger. held, irr. pet. heod. Sax. hien, Ger. buld, Dan. 
held, or holden, fr. fart. pag. heoioen, Sax. batten, Ger. benden, 
Du.] 1. To lay hold of, to gralp in the bard, to gripe. That band 
which thou doit 5. 4. Shakeſpeare. 2. To gripe faf, to keep or re- 
tain. Iiaid faſt that which :s good. 2 . z. Tor: train, to ftop. 
Men *, their hands. Bacon. 4. To contain. 5. To maintain as 
an opinion. Men with aſſurance Je and pref-fs. I te. b. To con- 
ſider as good or bad, to hold in regard. uch in cheem. Se. 
Paul. 7. To have any ſtation. Io hare a lieh 4447 us dora from 
heaven. Chezne. 8. Lo poſſeſs, to enjuy. '! te e + e by a 
—— Keller. g. To polſeſs in ſubordiuana. Of 1m to bog hit 

-1gniory. Nett. 10. To ſuſpend, to refrain. Hei en Vi 
Craſhaw. 11. o kx to any condition. 

His gracious promiſe you might, 
As cauſe had call'd him up, have Feld im to. 7. 
12. To preſerve, t . kecp. 
| Mz c'oud of dignity | 
Is Heli from fling with ſo weak a wind. S/ eave. 

13. To confine to a certain tate. I be mot! zuigh then ew! 21; 
for them, and held fill the Iod. 2 // . 14. To dein. It vi 
not poſitble that he ſhould be Lv of it. 25s. 15. lo ictain, w 
continue. But fifll he held hi, purpote to dep:. Da. 15. 40 
ſolemnize, to celebrate. IIe a least in bis heute. 1 Gor . 1 
10 oftcr, to propoſe. 74 wng forth nth ans but picty, 911 tw, and 
homilitv. Tem. 18. To conferre, ro: t viciats, Hor left 
heard it, and Ze// his peice, NI 19. Vo matte, te battle 
intellectually. Able to old all arguinerts. Bo, 20, fo in in- 
tun. They belli them battle a !ong frifnn, 1 Moccaters, 21. Uo 
form, to plan. "The pharices went an Je a count ny , bis, 
St. Mattherv. 22. Io carry on, to continue. Heli hi, coutte. 
Aber. 23. To hold ferth; to offer, to exhibit. Proneoiitions hig 
thoſe books h forth and pretend tu ten- h. I. ke. 24. Vo boli mn; 
to reſtrain, to govern by the bridle 2, „ ho te. I could icarce /:f 
him i». Swift. 25. To ell ia, to refirn'n in gener. Ye with they 
had held themſelves longer i, and nt to Cangerouſty flown abroad. 
Heater. 26. To eld of; to keep at a dit ne. The cave of the 
car doth h:{4 off the found a little f. um the organ. Bac. 27. To 
ho'd :n; to continue, to protract, to puſh forward. Holding on his 
courſe to Aſric. Ra eig b. 28. To hid wit; to extend. to ftretch 
forth. "The king held ont to Eſther the golden ſceptre. Fler. 20. 
To hel! ant; to offer, to propoſe. ]orwne 5/45 out Ghee to you a5 
rewards. B. Jobrfon. 30. To hid ant; to continue to do or ſuffer. 
He cannot long held aut theſe pangs. Shu rr re. 31. To holdup; to 
raiſe aloft. Does he not % up his hand? Speere. 32. To kt 
wþ ; to ſuſtain, to ſupport. As, he {e{b himſcif 2p in virtue. Sau 

To Hor p, verb neat. 1. To ftand, to be right, co be without c- 

ption. This /o{dzth not in the ſea-co:ift>. Ban. 2. To continue 
2 or unſubdued. Our force by land hith nobly . &a 
Heare. 3. To laſt, to endure. We fe: by the pecl.ng of onions, 
what a Jing ſubſtance the ſkin is. Bacen. 4. To commiuue, He did 
not hold in this mind long. L EHrarge. 5. lo teſain 

| His dauntleſs heart would fain have J 

From weeping, but his cyes rebel d. Did x. 


22 4 


6. To ſtand up for, to adhere. If they /o to their pri ciples. Hale. 


7. To be dependent on. Great princes tio 70/4 o Gf nin Sr 

8. To derive right. therefore 4% tro tna: v nich brit made kings. 

Dryden. 9. To beld forth 5 e karavreu 5 0 ive k in public, tte 
forth publicly. A peity conurer te.ims tute, Feld 5b in the 
market-place. EE rar ge. 10. To e.: 0 Ntram one's ſell. £ 
am weary with 42/ing in. Tri i. Hd i; to continue in 
luck. A duke 6˙/ / i# n grent unn hand. This feems'to be Irving 
ſtakes at any game. 1 lo %%% , to kee; a diftance wia: 
cloſing with ofer-. .. 1 a Perveric co neis we 1 J. i 6455 175 


Piety. 13. To bid or; to cgatiuue, n to be interrowed. The 


trade hel. en for many yer. %. 14. o Hen: wh zocced. Is 


ry» p * ep. J 


held en. L'Ejirange. [To 20 24 tuff 5 NO alf, to chdurn 
ſipate and cannot Bui out. D. 1. 10 aid rt; not to viſcdd. ut 
to be ſubdued. I be Spaniz: . fore charge by Achlnctes, bad much 
ado to held entf. Knits. 17. To $4 roether 10 be joined. It 
old Gothic caſtles mace at tal time Hin. Dry? mn, 18. 
To beld together ; to tema in union. Robber: who bicak with 2!l 
the world befides, muſt keep faich thongh theznſeltes, or ele ito, 
cannot bold trgether. Locke. 19. To 471 : to ſupport ones ht, 
Obftinate minds, without the aut Hunde or pailonht, „ d have 

xp pretty well of thernfelves. Trillion, 20. Yo bd n 


. 9 | „* 
ber di! 


be 
foul weather. It may 4:44 wp and Clear. I. rat. 21. 10% 
to contiuue the ſame {pcred. Why col not he #44 Cen. 

| 2 man may Hop bre ten gur in an nine, 

Lat. Anyela: filentizm per dit. due Amyclean ho been 08 
al urmed with falſe reports of their enemy co upon (ts, tu (1 V1 
at laſt made a law, forbidding any man, unde fevere potty, £7 
bring or tell ſuch news: upon which t baproned, tat e er! 
were indeed attacked, they Mete farprozcy ty of 7 


lence may ſometimes be of prejucice, wn, por of 6 
on the other fide of the qutc in. Wc | 
Hod, has the appearance of an interjeOion, | Hed ee £9 C 
mood. Forbear, "om, be till; 
Hell, B! me all thy en:. net l 4 
7 £548 8 


H 0 L 


te verb; a hunting term] 1. A cover or 
the.t:r for der-, 282 . U beats. X. Heald. Sax ] priſon, place of 
cuſtody. Thev iav 1m in belt. Hooker. 3. Cuſtody. 

King R:ichiro ny is in the mighty hold 

Of Buiingtrone. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Power, influence. 
cefiity he mutt. Be. 5. The act of ſeizing, gripe, graſp, ſer2ure. 
Many things they cannot day þ-14 on at once. Hoster. b. Something 
to be held, ſ-ppor:. An high place without rails or good 45d. Ba- 
con. 7. Cath power of ſcizing or keeping. The law hath vet 
another 5 on you Sd ere. 8. A fortited place, a fort. To 
Jea''e no hold behind him Sperſer. g. Held of a Ship, that part be- 
teen the keelſon and the lower deck, where the goods, ſtores, Ec. 
are laid up. Now a 1-1 into the hold was got. Dryden. 

Horb. in the old glories, is mentioned in the ſame ſenſe with 
evold, i. e. a governor or chief officer; but in ſome other place for 
Ile. as b:l{;., lovely. Gibſon's Camden. 

Holo Fu. 2. [of belt and faf?] 1. An iron hook, in the ſhape 
of the letter S, fix-d in a wall to ſupport it. 2. Any thing which takes 
held, a catch, a hook. Teeth are furniſhed with hold-fofts ſuitable 
to the {trefs they are put to. Ray. 3. A joiner's tool. FE) 

To Horn :F [in ſen language] is to hold the cable faſt with nip- 
pers, or elſe to bring it to the jcer capſtan, when in heaving it 13 Riff, 
and apt to lip back. | | 3 

To Hor Mater, is to ſtop a boat by a particular way of turning 
the car. | 

HYipts, pert pft. [of to gh] Ser To Hop. 3 

Ho'tora [of 4%, 1. One that holds or 7 ps any thing in his 
hand. Aiuriimer. 2. A tenant, one that ho!ds lands under another. 
Carecu. | | 

Hog braten feof e a1) He] one who fperks in public, an 
Narangucr, a preacher, in contempt. Secing the bolder-forth. Ad. 
£. /oa. | 

| Ho'toixo, . ( +17} 1. Tenure, farm. Carew. 2. It ſome- 
times fipnifies the brrthon or chorus of a ſong. H.nmer. The hald- 
ing every man ih beat. SLatrfpravy. | 

Hort ſho'e, Sx. bal. Du. belt, Ger. bhuule, Dan. holz, Su.] 1. 
Acarutr nucrow and long. either perpendicular or horizontal. In 
„and caverns the ir is ofren detained. Burr:t. 2. A perforation, 
4 ſmail inte ii vacuity. Linen that has ſmall holes. Belle. 3. A 
cave, a hullow place, A precious ring that lightens all he 6c. 
Shakeſpeare. „ A 1 of an animal. A tortoiſe ſpends all his days 
in a hae, „ 5. 4 mean habitation. Hole s generally uſed, 
unleis in ea ne 6 marvel works, u th ſome degree of diſlike or 
conten pr. a5, 2.75/:/-, 5. Some ſubterſuge v7 ſhift. Ainſworth. 

Ho'L1pom, et ef hi: gbom. Sax. ſanftity, or holy 
judgment, or of ho! done, „et Virgin Mary] an ancient oath, 

y the bleſſ.d lady. eve. 

Hot it v. atv. (ot hots 
Inviol ibiy, without breach. Ffiendſhip fo 5:414y was obſerved to the 
laſt &. g. 

Hownus Tof halrznerre. Sax ] 1. Piety, ſanctity, religious 
goodnr's. The he. of the prof Ars is devayed. Bacon. 2. Tne 
tate of being hallowed, dedication to- religion; as, the helin:ſs of a 
place. 3 '! he title of the pope. | 

Hor: vr [with phyſicians] ſmall cakes or wafers made of wheat- 
flour and ſugar, tempered with a medicinal liquor. | 

Horta“, interj. (hola, Ir. ] a wore uled in calling any one at a 
diftance. | 

Lift lis, I hear 5 | 8 
Some far off H break the ſilent Air. Dl. 
v no ſecnis to uſe it in a ſubſtantive form. 

fo tone, verb next. {from the inte: jection.] This word is now 
viiiouſy written þol/s by the beſt authors, ſometimes Halls, and ſome- 
times L In his car I'll 2. Shakeſpeare. 

H0o':.1 axD, fahl. fine linen made in Holland. Dryden. | 

Ho't: axp [prob. q. d. 0 I wid, becauſe it abounds with Citches 
full of water} a place in Lincolnſhire. 

HoLliaxp, one of the United Provinces : it is about 100 miles 
long, from north to fouth ; and about 30 broad, from eaſt to welt ; 
but enjoys the greatett trade of any province in the world; and in 
point of trenoth an! riches, is equal to the other fix United Provin- 
ces. Sir Wiltam Temple favs, Holland is a country where the carth 
i> better than the air, and profit more in requeſt than honour ; where 
there i more fene than wit, more good nature than good humour, 
and more wealth than pleaſure ; where a man would rather chuſe to 
travel, than to live ; and will find more things to obſerve, than de- 
ire; and more perions to eſteem, than love. 

[101,1.48D, is aifo the name of the ſouth-eaſt diviſion of Lin- 
cone. 

Herre hol, of hot: an, Sax. ho!tigh, Du. bat, Ger. holig, Su] 
. Having a cavity Mithin, not ſolid. 
i-d from a cavity. Such a blaſt and lee roar. Dryden. 3. Not 
vathfal, not ſound, not what one appears. Hotow church papiſts. 
Ban. 

Hol to, It. 1. A cavity. Some vault or bellow. Bacon. 2. 
Cavern, den, hie. Thi: gaping hollow of the earth. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Pit. An onſightiy 45]. 4d/ifſon. 4. Any opening or vacuity. 
He touched the 42/71 of his thigh. Gerefis. 5. Paſſage, canal. The 
main Jae of the aguedutt. Addifor. | 

Hort lin architecture] a concave moulding, being about a qua- 
rant uf 4 chcle; the ſame as tome call a caſement, and others an 
abacus. 

Foirow Tower [in fortification] is a rounding made of the re- 
ramnder of two briſures, to join the curtain to the orillon ; where the 
{nail mot are plaved, that they may not be ſo much expoſed to the 
view of the enemy. 


To Hoiiov, 45 acf. Tholian, Sax. hola, Su. holen, Ger.] to 
woke hollow. 
of etymology 


Hor d, Alf. {fon 


, — 


To H:1iow, corb nent. [this is written by n 
er bills. Sou Flows) to tkout, to hoot. I do not hoot and be//ow 
d mate a none. A, 

lol! -N Or Hof and root] a plant. 4infeuerth, 

Ho'LLOwWLY, ade. [ef 5/jaw) 1. With cavities. . 3. Unfaithfully, 


wat't inſir e224 


Gives fortune no more held of him than of ne- 


1. Piouly, religiauſty. hakeſrexre. 2. 


2. Noiſy, like ſound reverbera- 


HOL 


Try your penitence ; if it be ſound, 
Or Hollvarly put on. Shade ſcarr. 

Ho1.1.owssss {of below] 1. The ſtate of having a cavity, a cavity. 
2. Treachery, intincerity. Ihe hardneſs of moſt hearts, the £224 ze /s 
of others. South. 

HoLLow Square {in the military art] is a body of foot draun vp 
with an empty ſpace in the middle, for the colours, drus, and bay- 
Pages facing every way, and covered by the pikes to oppoſe tic 

orie. 

Hol ſholeyn, Sax.) a fort of tree. The leaves are ſet about the 
edges with long, ſharp, ſtiff prickles, the berrics are ſmall, round. 
and generally red, containing four triangular ſtriated ſccds in each. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies, ſome variegated in the leaves, fome with 
yellow berries, and ſome with white. Ar. | 

Hor L v- nusu prob. q. % 4%] i. e. on account of its being fe: 
up in churches; or as tho” it were tae buſh in which the lord appcared 
to Moſes. 

Ho'ttrnockx [hohhoc, Sax. commonly called and written 5c/;c../] 
roſemallow. It is in every reſpect larger than the common mailow ; 
ite leaves are rougher, and its Jowers, which are ia ſome ſpecies dou- 
ble, adhere cloſely to the ſtalk. They flower in July. .. 

— or HoLLy-TREE, a. names of plants. , 
worth. | 
Hor u [me, or howme, holme, Sax.] 1. Either ſingle or joined to 
other words, fignifies a river-ifland, or a place ſurrounded with wa- 
ter. But if this fignification be not applicable to fone places, then it 
may probably fignity a hill, or any rifing ground, oi plain graft 
ground by the water - ſide. 2. The evergrecn bak or ilex. 

Ho oc As, fubft, ¶ Lela ane, Fr. cee, It. Helau. Sp. Volu- 
cauftum, Lat. of Mf , from cg and xa, Gr. to turn] a ſacri- 
tce, where the whole is burnt on the altar, or conſumed by fre. An 
b:1:c::/2, or burnt offering, to be conſumed into ane Freun. An 
bohcau/t, or an entire ſaci ice. Prcome. 

1o'.o0Grammon [of ca, and yrappa, Gr. a letzer] a will written 
all with the teſtator's own hand. 

Holo ap: [ 0Avy2afes, trom g. whole, and vcage, Gr. to writc] 
a will all written with the teſtatoi's own hand. I tits word is uted in 
the Seatuth law to denote a deed written altogether by the gramet's 
own hand. | 

Houo'wtTER [of ese, whole, and pare, Cr. meaſure} a mathe- 
macical iuſtrument ſerving univeitaily tor taking All torts of mcatuics, 
both on the carth and in the heavens. | 

HoLo'sTEon [errw, Gr.] the herb ſtitch- wort. 

HoLy, or Ho Lex, the old ret. and part. paſſ. of to kelp. Sce 
To _— | Ds 

is great love, ſharp as his ſpur, hath 4% him 
To's home before us. — 805 
In a long trunk the ſound is ho{pen. Bacon. 

Ho't.s0x: [in fea language] is uſed of a ſhip, which, when ſhe will 
Hull, try and ride well without labouring, is | ſaid to be H.. 

HorsrTE'Ix, a dutchy of Germany, in the circle of Lower Saxony, 
1co miles long, and 50 broad. It is boundcd by Sletwic on the 
touth, Jutland on the north, by the Baltic ſea and the Cuichy of Saxe- 
Lawenburg on the caſt, by the river Elbe on the touch, and by tus 
German ſea on the weſt. 

 Ho'tsTen, fabft. [heolpcen, Sax. Holſter, Du.] leather caſes for 
piſtols to be carried on horteback. Had:bras. | 

Hor. r, either at the beginning of the name of a place, as Ilallon. 
or at the end, denotes, the place did anciently abound with wocd. er 
1s now woody; from the Sax. hole, a wood; or ſometimes, poiubly, 
from the Sax. hol, 7. e. hollow, eſpecially when the name ends in tun 
or dur. Gibſon's Camden. 

Ho'Ly Chalzz, hælig, or hælz, from hal, Sax. healthy, or in a 
ſtate of ſalvation ; Heyligh, Du. Hiilig, O. ard L. Ger. heilig, H. Ger. 
pellig, Dan. belig, Su. which ſome will force from &54;, Gr. but they 
might as well fay of ſan&zs, 2 1. Sacred. An, evil foul pro- 
ducing B/ witneſs. Shakrfjeare. 2. Hollowed, conſecrated to divine 
uſe. State ly or unhaliowed. Sate % 3. Pious, good. A 
- = Shakeſpeare. 4. Pure, immacuiite. the moſt 22% God. 


Hor v Bur, a fiſh. 5 

Hol voa v, futf. of hely and day] 1. The day cf ſome ecclc i- 
aſtical feſtival. 2. Anniverſary fealt. They kept that day as one of 
their ſolemn Av doys. Knelics. 3. A Cay of gaiety and joy. The 
baly-dey time of wy beauty. Shakeſpeare. 4. A time that comes ſel- 
2 Courage is but a b day kind of virtue to be ſeldom cacrciſed. 
Dryden. | SE, 

Ho't.1nocx, or Hoi vuocx [hol:hoc, Sax.] 2 fower, a kind of 
garden mallows. See Ho'LLYtiock. 5 

Hor. v Gh-ft, fab. [of halzg and zaprt, Sax.] the third perſon of 
the adorable trinity. 

Hot y Ghoſt [in heraldry} as a eroſs of the Hay Gf. has a circle 
in the middle, and on it the Holy Ghoſt in figure of à dove; the 100: 
arms are drawn narrow from the centre, and widening towards the 
end; and there the returning lines divide each of them into two ſharj. 
points: upon each of which is a pearl; and four fleurs-de-li; ifFur from 
the intervals of the circle, between the arms. 

Order of the Hor y-Guosr, the principal military order in France 
inſtituted by Henry III, in 156g. It conſiſts of an hundred knight 
who are to make proof ef their nobility for three deſceuts. The 
king is the grand maſter or ſovereign. The knight, wear a golden 
— hung about their necks by a blue ſill ribbon or collar. But be- 
fore they receive the order of the Holy Ghoſt, that of St. Michael is 
conferred, as a neceſſary degree; and for this reaſon their arms are 
ſurrounded with a double collar. 

Hoi v Myſteries that were brought to Light Ihieroglyphically] were 
by the Egyptians repreſented by a crab-fith ; becauſe ic hives in hole, 
under the rocks. 

Hor v - Rood: Day, a feſtival, otherwiſe called the exal:ation of the 


Knights of the Hol v Sezalchre, an order of knighthood founded by 

a Britiſh lady, St. Helena, after ſſie had viſited Jeratalem, and found 
the croſs of our bleſſed Saviour. 1 

rr 


HOM 


Hory Thurſday, a feſlival obſerved ten days before Whitſuntide, 
upon the account of our Saviour's aicenfion. 

Hol. v ater Sprizkle [with hunters] the tail of a fox. 

Holy Week, the laſt week in Leut, the week unmediate!y before 


Hol v Year, the year of jubilee. 
Ho'wace [Fommage, Fr. ommaggio, It. omenage, Sp. h:magium, 
low Lat. of bene, Lat. a man; becauic when the tenant takes the 
oath, he ſays, ego devenio ben weſter, i. e. I Lecome your man} 1. In the 
ral and literal ſenſe, denotes the reverence, reſpect, and 1ubiuil- 
on, which a perſon yields bis maſter, lord, prince, c. by external 
action. obeiſance in general. To this both knights and dame: che ir 
homage made. Dryden. 2. Service paid and fealty profeſſed to a fove- 
reign or {uperior lord. "The chicks in a ſolemn manner did their 
homager. Davies. | 

Horace [in law] is an engagement of iſe or fidelity, which 
is rendered to the lord by the vatial or tenant who holds a fee, when 
he is admitted to it. 

Homact cal, is where a man and his anceſtors have held 
land of the lord and his anceſtors time out of mind by homage. 

Plain Howmace, is where no oath of fidelity is taken. | 
Hout Liege, a more extenſive kind of homage, where the vaſſal 
held of the not only for his land, but for his perſon. 

Homact of Devotion, is a donation made the church, and imports 
not any duty or ſervice at all. 

Homace of Peace, is that which a perſon makes to another after a 
reconcihation. | 

To Ho'wace, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to reverence by external 
action, to profets fealty. 
 Hou'MaGEABLE, «dj. [of mage] ſubject or liable to do homage ; 
alſo pertaining to homage. 

Ho'wactr {hommageur, Fr.] one who pays homage, one who 
holds by homage of ſome ſuperior lord. Ihe duke of Bretagne his 
bemager. Bacon. | 

Hom a'c1o Reſhefuands, Lat. a writ directed to the eſcheator, re- 
quiring him to deliver poſſeſ ion of lands to the heir, who is of full 
age, tho” hi Þ mage be not done. 

House Reddere, Lat. was renouncing homage, when a val- 
fal made a folemn declaration of diſowaing and denying his lord. 

Home, /t. ham, or ham, Sax. beein, O. and L. Ger. heim. 
II Ger. beimme, Dan. heima, Teut. and Celt. baim, Goth.) 1. Ouc's 
own or private dwelling. I'm now from home. Shake/pearr. 2. 
One's own country. 'I heir native ne. Atterbary. 3. IHouſe. 
place of abode, or of conſtant reſidence. The bene of war. Preor. 
4. When joined with a ſubſtantive it ſignifies domeſtic. Or Home coin- 
modities. Bacon. 

Hout is noux, though it be never (o homey. 
Fr. II ny @ rien tel que d etre chez foi. 
There is nothing like being at Hour. 
Lat. Domus amica, domus oftima. 
Gr. O. xe Sg, aux; age 
It. Pia pre fu, il pan ſeiutto @ caſa ſua che Parotr fi. 
(Better dry bread at home, than roaſt meat at alu] r 
| Ger. Qtt i peſt, zu hauſe bctt : | 
( Eaft or <ceft, at home i: beſt) Or, 
Eignener heerd is goldes wehrt. 
{One's eaxun hearth is worth ga: ) or again. | 
Wer va will haben gut gemach, der bleib daheim unter ſcinem tach. 
He that vill te at eaſe, let him remain under his oxen 9. 
The meaning is, that we are generally more at our eate, and better 
fatisfied with homely plain cheer at home, than with daintie> abroad : 
a hankering aſter variety will, however, ſometimes get tlie mailery. 

One's Leng Home, the grave. 

Honk, ac. [from the fubſt.] 1. To one's own habitation. Hun 
he carries it. Lacle. 2. To one's own country. 3. Cloſe to one's 
own breaſt or affairs. A conſideration that comes ame to our intercit. 
Alion. 4. It is likewiſe uſed both as an adjectire, and ſigniße ef- 
fectual, as a :me-thruft, hame-proof, and as an adverb, and hguines 
to the purpoſe, to the utmoſt, cloſely, fully; as, to fpeak-Lome, &c. 

Ho'mt-porx, adj. [of home and bern] 1. Natural, native. Hzre- 
born intrinſic harm. Donne. 
born lyes or tales from foreign lands. Pepe. | 
— _ Home-BRED, adj. [of home and bred) 1. Natural, native. Hame- 
| bred luſts. Hammond. 2. Not poliſhed by travel, plain, rude. Only 
to me two home - red youth belong. Dan. 3. Domeltic, not foreign. 
By home-bred fury rent. J. Philips. | 

Ho'ME-FELT, adj. [of home and felt] inward, private. Homefc/t 
delight. Milton. | 

 Ho'urtixess [of homely] plainneſs, unadornedneſs, want of beauty, 
Oc. rudeneſs, ſimplicity. The hemeline/s of ſome of his fentumencs. 
Ad liſis. 5 | 

Ho'mMELILY, adv. [of homely] rudely, inclegantly. 

Ho'mtLY, adj. [from home, g. d. ſuch as is commonly worn at 
home] unadorned, not handſome, courſe, plain, rude, homeipun, 
not fine. HHomel; without loathſomeneſs. Sidney. 

Hout Lr, adv. plainly, coarſely, rudely. His father h:me;; draſt. 
Dryden. 

Hour, , a kind of fiſh. Ainferorth. 

Hou AADE, adj. [of Lome and made] made at home, not ma- 
nufactured in foreign parts. Hleme made commoditics. C. 4 

Ho'utr, f. a meſure of about three pints. Lewrriens. 

Hour. sr U x, %. (of ene and pun] 1. Unpoliſked, clownith, 
coarſe, rude, homely. H:me-ſpun cotton. San. 2. Spun or 
wrought at home, not made by regular manuficiurers. II mfg 
coifs. Swift. 3. Not made in foreign countries. Heme {pin ware, 


Home-spux, /+b/. a coarſe, rude, untaught, ruſtic man. What 

hempen heme -/puns. Shakeſpeare. 
oME'RICAL, «4. pertaining to the poet Homer. | 

Ho'mesTar, or Hours EAD. . — ham, and ſtall or 
rede, Sax. ] the place of the houſe. Both houſe and 4or:efead mio 
ſeas are borne. Dryden. 

Ho'wes0t EN [ham and porn, Sax.] freedom from an amercement 
or fine for entering houſes violently, and without licence. 

N® &. 


2. Domeſtic, not forcign. With Liame- 


HO M 


Ho vewiun, or Ho'ewarns, adv. [of ham pe and, Sa. j 0 
wares home, towards the place of retidence. | 

Howvr'oat, adj. [of ] murtherous, bloody. Ee vida 
rage. Pepc. 

Ho'tarcior, fat. Fr. fomicida, It. beni, la, Sp. and Lat.] o 
man-faayer, a murderer. Hector comes the L l. Dryer. 

tower  [omicids, It. hinirits, Sp. nt iam, Lat.} man- 
fl .ughter, murder. Halen. 2. Destruction. tn the follouing line 
3: 15 not proper, The ecrcf i of names is leſs than lives. Dau. 

Caſual Ilonicmt, when the liaver kus a man, C.. by mec: 
miſchance. 

Falautary Iſouicmz, is when it is deliberate. ard committed de- 
ſignedly on purpole to kill. either with precedent malice, or without 
the former is murder ; the latter © I manſlauehter. 

Houitt rica, c. [2p vx a:, Gr.] cia, conyverfible. 

Hon ILETICal Firtres, are vicious habit, reou;rcd in all men of 
all conditions, for the regulating their mutt al c: myeciation; His vit- 
tues active chicfly and 5 muerical, Htrerbure, 

Tour 1 2mil;) a writer of homili.-. 

Hout [of -omeiie, Fr. on. a, It. rid, Sp. and Lat. 
ahbe, Cr. to make a ſpeech} a plain dite ate why th: He ben le, 
iu ſtructing them in matters of reli gn. Urn fetivel Liv: the lubject 
of the He n¹ẽỹ waz conttantly the buſineſe ut the d w. 

Ho'wixe Lisa, Sc. a writ directed to u C: a for the 
choice of a new man, to keep one part of tie 4d, a ime let 
{latutes merchant, when another perſon is dad. : 

Howmix® Replegiando, a writ to bail a man out of ITT, 

Houti xk Capto, Sc. a writ to tile un, wha bos converts d 

nd man or woman out ot the county, fo that ke or the « za | WE. 
replevy'd according to law. | 

Homix1'corn. {uf ene, a man, and %. Lat te wort! # 
name by which the i, denominared all thote, who, vt) | 
Damn, and St. Bai, armed Clint to be ae 


; 49; Jo F 


* 21 ot [ous it! 


* — * : ef 6 5 
gent mind, one dui, und the other rien; and cuntequont!s, t et - 


thippiag the latter at all, were woithippers of a aN ; Whores tn 
Spelanarian: knew no other object ol this med e en sin „ bel des 
that dine pern, U mu- LOS! unn thy Farhin es. aid „e.; 
and had now zilumed a 4% ivr our les. „ We hecke 123 

Aro LixNarktiaxs) arc WOrtmippe s ul a Goo; bi vou ( ta. E 17% 
effect Two rss of Chill) are worlippers of a wit 2 

bog ET, in the [Lal nc alcribed by Pot owns te hen, then | 
oft this ſtroke, by Cle einig, th the z es thts ur- 


* 1 | 
Fi - 


ſhipped a God writed te u ur. But with tunen, of e 4 1 5 


to xf the charge of being mar rf ifpets Upon ttt, e os 
miſtaken here; the call 5 being wide!y diterceut: tor be tie wo fi, 
a Go ue to a Loy, p4y5 ho wor: to the Lon. ut ty dun: 
Gop who divells in it: whereas he that profeiies to Nerd, chu 
POUND of TWO INTELLIGENT AGENTS, en, ,t, and tie Other 
baman, mult cither +xc:.uvt the Litter; and if to, what Cecome of 
thoſe words, that in the name fu, every knee ſhould bon: 
Or if forced by theſe and the like ſcriptures to 11 ev the mar in 
tne ac of v.orihip, ſtill as the Gop mul be worſhiped too, a zoww d- 
tulty will arile, vis. the necetiity of ap: ing ence different kinds of 
uon ch p, fupreuic, and ivborginitc, to 0% ant THE SELF SOME 30> 
DIVIDUAL PERSON, However, in jule tothe S i tentialljis, it 
ſhould not be diilembled, tha: they d! : t | underftiud ' 47 f 
aright} procecd fo far us ib; they h. i deed cipouieu that nen, 
wiuch dt. /rextus combits, of erg i e ‚ minds or ſpirit in the 


ox E perſon of Chriſt; but I do not fiud 25 vet they appropriated any 


watihip to the {man tpirit; no — n owoull they aon the latter to 
be a T. ih, Or ruling principle; (for tav? He oxprefi ly de- 
nies) But audicked ther woriip to ihui whe . winch Ca! in 
the „n; ard to whom the mn /, i177 Was nojucind upon their 
icheme} in much the fare manner, as . / al * ' 20 The ur- 

U "> 1 * If 9 g 1 ' . * 5 
tis u ill and hand, that plays ui ont; 2 low eh io nn the prove 


ceis of that debate. I he Pa Kis iK Ted 1 1:1 a 7 . ta- 
ken {rom Dialog. VII. er. Atolls. 1. Hemi, f. 4044. 389. 

095. See Drurnir &, CEAIxXTUIAs and NSH OA, Cre. 
Ser alſo the word [Gract] aad read tlie. CI 1. „ . 53.20% 


P- G1 5 
Homoce'xTRIC, ad; [of endes int. or the fame, and zr. Cr 
* p 4 * * 59 3 1445 * —QUZ—U—U— —-— 2 42 * *. „ 5 3 * 
a ceatte}) having the /4/e CeLUE, 0 Hts, 
Homuec-pxouts Fectis {in mechar.i:> | 14 ſuch a Teaver, Where the 
eich . X . he ddie be N » 4% "hs Se va 46 } t Th firs , * — — 2 
eight is in the middie. tween tae privy , u tue Toru; Gr dns 
3 * 5d, REI IF” + ere 
power in the middle, hetucen the wei nt aw tne fulcrum. 
| 7 1 11 13 85 

Hoaoro'rroros Lena, Gr. like © cd]: A rketorical Loure, 
where jeveral membe:s of a tentence end in tc Cales., 

Homoct'xtai, or Homoge trout, ad. LH. 
Lat. of ty, Gr. ] being of fiamar parts, being of the {hc Kind 
and nature, ſu:tabie rocach other. Congregation C. yn , Pull 
Bacon. II meogercous eOncrewen, Traun. 

HEondet x kes, or IIcuodENTAL et [in eye ic taiat 

.* * : , . 0 "Ba ie 498 , 
rays are ail Ci FA 1 £7; s 41 e colour. 168 8 > SZ » 
flcxibuitv. The boat whole iays are all aue reloang be i 
bemogencal and HU, and tant WHO Vas 2.2 10.1 E TRULO Fr. 
tan others Ic compound, heterogenczl and diinudlar. 277 + 

Hamogctxious PA e {with plulolopacs] Particles tunt e u. 
getner like one another, being all of the m. $i, tile, alt ; 
pertics ; as the finall parts of pure water, Sc. 

Howogtxtib Sod in algebra] arc ſuch as have one cen 
radicel Lon, 

1 3 , » a» > 7 ear es 1 4 

Hos Als, JSiowogGitlt ity, ot Hong oss 
the ſa i eneſ: of natu: -, propeity, Cc. participation ot te an 
ples, ſimilitude of Eni. dimmarlty Us en , tt We 

Howoet xBUM Comparatins, Lat. [Mich aln bra 
late number or quantity in à quadrat oi cubie cru u be, 

80 24 3 - 82 , 
always Pence ONe ide Ui tHe unden. 

HuMo'Ge vv, ſob/e. Le (,r.! jaunt ne. VETS: Par rs 
ncth to lis rature or b b. Pow. 

Hom ni” nical, of rather Houtiuic it : 


Fes * 
. CCRT TEN. 
% 


* * - *  » 
CISUND it); +. * 12 


* +» * 


ciples of Anaxaguras Were ww Calle 1 3 e „ a> 34/4 4») f . » 
tht there wore in all Ins Kd bed ies iush . nan, "Ii * 
\ ye 
nate nun bers tu r 4 695 155 Kühnen ae L 
pats { 7 71. gra. 4 Cz © + £ . : * , A . - 
. 3 
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males nd combination: a+ the nature of them required, vx. the 
\angrirmy particles, would then meet altogether, and make blood; 
the mtnon> particles, v.ould make urine ; the carneous, flach; and the 
offeous, bones. 

Homorwriny, or Howotwourry [-NναειE,d Of ehe, like, 
and Agi, Gr. a part] © Ae of parts one to another. 

How logal ad. [om Any 3;y Gr.] agreeable, or hke one another. 

HorrotoGors, adj. [vim ligne, Fr. h- ν, Gr.] having the ſame 
ratio, or proportion, ant erable or like to one another. 

Hu Logors tej, Ke. [in geometry] thoſe which are pro- 
portionate and like to one another in ration. 

Hr LoGous Sides or Angles taus Figures, are ſuch as keep the 
ſame order trom the beginning in each figure, as in two ſimilar trian- 

les. 

Howo'toGousttss [of Lemelggent] agreeablenefs, or likeneſs in 
rei fon or proportion to one another. ; 

fioxo'i.ng us Thirgs (in logic] are ſuch as agree only in ame, 
but arc of Ferent natures. . 

Howo'loGy CH. Gr. ] proportion, agreeablencl*. _ 

Ho 0x14 b (of 3 of weak. Gr.] the ſignifying 
divers things by one word. : Pe 

Homoxy mia [ourmme, Gr.] is when divers things are ſignified by 
one word. | 

Hown'xrwous [homonome, Fr. homonymus, Lat. of cuap3;. Gr.] 
comprehending divers fignifications under the ſame word, ambiguous, 
equivocal. As words fi:nily ing the ſame thing are called ſynonimous, 
ſo equivocal words, or hole which fignify ſeveral things, are called 
berorymonr, or ambigro:s; and when perſons uſe ſuch ambiguous 
words with a deſign : deceive, it is called equivocation. Watts. 

Howo'xxmyY, %. [bomonyme, Fr. ouwnuma, Gr.) equivocation, 
ambiguity. | 17 ZR 

Hoxo'ousraxs Loft, jointly, and . Gr. offence] a name by 
which that body of profeſiors in the fourth and ſucceeding centuries 
were denominated, u ho maintained, ff, thatthe Sox, and in proce/s 
of time that the Hzly („ alfo are of a ſubſtance the tame in x IND or 
SPECIES with Gov the Farnre ; not as the mam underſtand it, 
denticolly or nnr +; the lame; for St. Athanaſius and his cotem- 
poraries diſowned this / fer ſenſe, as being mere SapeLLIax In. And 
when ftyling the 50x cf nttol or cntubſtantial with the FaTHER, pro- 
fetied to intend no meme by it than this; that he derived his exiſtence 
ou Him, and was of a ſubſtance p1sTIxCT indeed in number, but the 
SAME IN K1\Þ Or SPEC1z5 with him; as we have already proved under 
the words BOTT, CixcummxcessI0n, Cc by many a citation 
from St. At#ixasvs and others, Nor was that writer [as Doctor 
Witty, in his % ita Nader, imagin'd) inconſiſtent with 
himſelf on this head. For tho” he ſpeaks ſometimes of a rarer 71; 
bea i. . a ſumencſs of eſſence ; yet he meant no more by this word 
alſo than a /amene's in KIND or ſpectes, a from what he ſays in 
his book De S. nit. p. 107, 928. &c. and fo Heſychius in his Lexi- 
con dennes it. And on this foot St. Basti obſerved, that Sabe/lia- 
ſm is overthrown by the word coxsSuBsTANTIAaL. © For one and 
THE sue thing (ſiys he) is not cCoxSUBSTANTIAL to ITSELF, but 


one thing to axoTKER.” Lib. III. Ep. 300. It ſhould not be diſ- 


ſembled, this notion of the 9/4 conſabſtantialſis has been long ſince de- 


ſorted by the /chrelmen, and after them by the main body of our madern 


divincs. as being. I 'uppoſe, judged incompatible with the divine na- 


ture and wnity, and introductory either of piTHEISM Or TRITHEISM | 


under another name. [See Arutxasiaxs and Marx: MEpULLa, 


p. 64. compared] Tho in juftice to the 6% — it hould 


be obterred, that few (if any) of them, in the infancy of this debate, 
protelicd to underſtand by this term an ute crequality ; as we have 
alrcady ſhewn under the words FirxsT Cauſe, A ros rollte Conflitutions, 
Dirntisu, Co-ordtxairion, Guosr, D:uzriTEx [or DrvenT=] 
compared. Nor indeed did the term 10%, imply as much; as St. ſre- 
„is well obſerves. Hen. adv. Her cen, Ed. Grate, p. 147, 148. And 
accordingly we find ':aTULLIAN the firſt of all our ecclefiaflic writers, 
that expreſly advanced this notion of a con;/u/fantial production did 
not include under it the idea of equality ; For the FaTatr (ſays he, 
in his hook again Praxea+) is the wroLE ſubſtance; the Sox a deriva- 
tion from the WHOLE, anda ParT.” Tertull. Ed. Colonic, p. 608. 
And in the ſame book, he repreſents the latter as bearing no greater 
preporcion to the former, than a fi»gle ray does to that immenſe pleni- 
tude and mais of light which reſides in the whole ons of the sux, 
p. bio; and deſcending wer ſtill, I mean to the third perſon (whom 
he derives from the firit THrRo' the ſecond) he repreſents him (if l'm 
not miltaker) as the Apex a ratio, or tip of the ray. p. 608; and 
ſuraeils, in the ſame tract, that the sr iir (when ſpeaking in his ow: 
PERSON, concerning the FaTHER and the Sox) ſtyles the latter 
* 1115 top.“ in theſe words; The Load ſaid unto my Lord. Sit Thou 
a? wy ri” bt hand, till I make thy enemies thy foottool.” P- 609. Not to 
oblerve how {with all antiquity) he applied thoſe words in Proverb:, 
the Lord created me [he reads it, condidit me] the beginning of his 
wavs,” to the Son's erigizal production, p. 607. And in his tract 
aint m gents, who maintained the SELF-EXISTENCE and aBs0- 
LUTE ETERNITY of MATTER, he ſays to him. How can it be that 
any thing ſhould be more axciextT than God's firſt and only-begatten 
Son, and upon that account MORE NOBLE ? Not to add, that which is 
UNBEGOTT#Y is greater in power than what 7s begotten; and what is 
UNMaDE {obſerve his expreſſion] is ſtronger chan what is made: for 
that which Hood in need of no author, is MUCH SUBLIMER, than that, 
which 7# order to :t5 exiſting had an author.” Alluding to that $uBL1- 
of the uxBEGOTTEN Gob which (as St. Cyr alan after him well 
expreſied it) has no coureer. TerTULL. adv. Hermeg. p 297. But 
to reſume his notion of generation or production, this as him EX- 
plained) was little elſe than the old (ic or Valentinian prOBOLE re- 
vired: Himſelf tarts this 1 againſt his ſcheme, and owns, in 
he, the charge, p. 608. Nay more, appeals in ſupport of this ver 

* to — 4 SPIRIT 12 ſpoke in Mentanus — 
AQuenadmodlum etiam paracletus ducet, &c. i. e. Gon uced his 
aver! after that manuer, Which the ParzacLiTe alſo teaches, as a root 
its rub; a fruntain its fiream; and sux its ray: For theſe kinds 
olſo are rROEOEU , . e. internal productions and emanations] of thoſe 
$URSTANCES from whence they proceed,” p. 608. and p. 617. He 
calls this Paraclcie or ſpirit which he fu to have inſpired Man- 


HON 


tanus\ the tnTERPRETER of the orcoxon ; tho by his own conſeſ. 


ſion. it was a {cheme r ed with a jeu, Lye by his cotemporaries, 
and u hich had as yet got /ittle or no ficting evher in the Gf or La- 
tir churches, p. 6c6, 607. If the read: deſires to fre this molt im- 
portant piece of church hiſtery carried ſomeu hat {aver hu. he may 
compare what has been already offered ur der the words Ghasfics, 
Dove, Drirv, and Cararut vdtaxs, with MoxTaxi:vw, Nickxk 
and L. rTER AN Carncih, PROBOL E, and Ix TER POLATIOR. 45 he 17] fon 
the word { FrxsT-norx] and reftore the true orcer, which by a wi 
of the pro has been diſturbed, by preceding after the words [another 
<raz} to I could offer, &e. and read on as far as the words “ g 
cn creation. And then return back to thoſe words, © Ile is ſtiled, 


Se. 

Houo ru. Lat. [of was, raw, and Says. Gr. to eat] a name gi- 
ven by the ancient geographers, to certain pcople who cat uw lth. 

Hour al a. Lat. ſop:mhaty, Gr.] the ſticulder- blade. 

4 oo Lat. [Nee, Gr.] a continued fever that always act; 
ike. 

_ Homo'roxovs, adj. [eqoranc, Gr.] equable, a term which phy ſi- 
cians ute of ſuch diſtempers as keep a conſtant tenor of riſe, ſtate, and 
declenfion. Galen applies it to ſuch continued fevers, as otherwiſe ate 
called acroſiic. 

Howu'xcioxaTEs, orthodox in the fourth century, to whom the 
Arians gave that name, by reaſon they admitted two ſubitances aud 
two natures in Jeſus Chriſt. 

Houvu'xcioxtsTs [of bomuncio, Lat. a little man] a ſect the ſame 
as Photinians, ſo called, of denyiag the two natucs of ſeſus Chritt, 
and holding, that he was only mere man. 

Hou scrioxiTes, heretics who denied the Godhead of Chrift, or 
ſuch as held that the image of God was impreited on the body, bat 
not on the mind. 

Homv'xcuLus's [homunenls, I. at. 7. e. little men] monkies. 

Hoxe [ Junius derives this word from e, Wel. ltinner, who 
is always rational, favs Johnſon, ſrom hau, a tone, havar, Six. to 
ſtone ; and M. Cafaubon of ex-vm, Gr.] a fine for: of whettione for 
razors ; alſo any whetſtone in gencral. A hore and a p rer to pate 
away graſs. 7 fer. | 
* Hoxk, verb nat. [hongzian, Sax.] to pine, do lors for aun 

ing. | 

Ho'xesT, adj. [honefte, homrite, Fr. erg. It. I- , Sp. ard Port. 
boreftus, Lat.) 1. Juſt, righteous, giving every man his due. 2. Us 

ht, true, ſincere. An hone/t and diligeut enquiry. I. a. 3. Cu de. 

wes may be merry and yet 5-»/#f ron. Sha ht. 4. bt uſed in 
a criminal ſenſe for diſhoncit, bate. I'll devite fome , Nanders. 
Soakefj eare. le 

An Hoxesr Man [hicroglyphically} was repreſented by a man 
with his heart 1 by a chain upon l. breait. : 

Ho'xesTLY, adv. [of Hon! 1. Uprightly, juſtly. I7z:eft/; ar. 
innocently defi . Swift. 2. With chaſtity, modeſtly. 

 Ho'xesTY [oneſta, It. benq i dad, Sp. honejiidade, Port. of loneſtur, 
Lat. honeflete, honnetete, Fr.] truth, virtue, principle of juſtice be- 
tween man and man, purity. Gooenefs as that which makes men 
prefer their duty and their promiſe before their pailicns or their inte- 
reſt, and is properly the object of truit, in our language gocs by the 
name of horeffy. Ten le. | 

ONESTY is the bet policy, 
To which ſome wickedly add, 
But plain- dealing arill a beg gar de. | 

HoxesrTy may be dear bougl t, but can never be an ill pennrrorth. 
Becaule it certainly makes a man a gainer in the end. The Latins 
ſay, Letius H guoties maguo febi conflat hen. | 

To HoxesT { honefto, Lat] to digniſy. 

Ho'xey {humx, Sax. bornigh, Du. honig, Ger. bunnine, Dan. 
honig, Su.] 1. A ſweet juice made by bees; a thick, viſcid, fluid tub- 
ſtance, of a whitith or yellowith colour, fweer to the taſte, ſoluble in 
water, and becoming vinous on fermentation, inflammuble, liquiſiabli 
by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant ſmell. We have three kind of 
honey; the firſt and ſineſt is virgin honey, not very rm, and cf a fra- 

t ſmell ; it is the brit produce of the ſw arm, obtained by draining 
om the con. bs without preſſing. "Ihe ſecond is thicker thin whe fit, 
often almoſt ſolid, procured from the combs by preſiure ; and the wortt 
is the common yellow honey extracted by heating tue com s cver the 
fire, and then preflirng them. In the flowers of plants, Dy certain 
lands near the baſs in the peta!s, is ſecreted a ſa ect juice, which the 
„by means of its proboſcis or trunk, ſucks vp, ſwallows it, fes 
away with it to the hive. and diſcharges again fon the ftornach thro' 
the mouth into ſome of the cells of the conv. I his hovey is deſtined 
for the food of the young offspring; but in hard feators the bees are 
ſometimes reduced to the neceſſity of feeding on it thewſcives, and de 
of hunger after they have eat it all up. Huney is an excellent becto- 
ral, is detergent, aperient and diuret: c. Hz/{, 2. Sweets, luiciotu- 
neſs. A bone) tongue. Shake peur e. 3. * N. nie of tender. cis. 4 
ney, you ſhall be well deſir d in Cyprus. Shak care. 
TUbs bath na nod E in bis pet, ict bim pave it in bis month. 
e comes too dear by noxkE v, who licks it of of thottis. 

Fr. Trop achete le mie!, gui fur erines le liche. Sce | i065. 

To Hox Ev, werb next. {from the ſubti.} to talk ſonul ). Huhu 
and mak ing love. Shekr/peare. 

HoxkE v-8AG, . [of Loney and bog) The +orcr-bon is the o- 
mach. Grew. 

Ho x EY - con [homg-cemb, Sax.] that repoitory the bes make 
to fave their honey in. 

Hoxz v-coms [with " a flaw in the metal c! a pie ca of ord- 
nance, when it 15 ill caſt. 

Ho'xEy-ComMPED, adj. [of honey-comb] ſpoken of a picce of ord- 
nance flawed with little cavities Ey being it! cit. Wiſer, 

Ho'xey-FLower [Ne , Lat] à plant with a perennial room, 
and the appearance of a ſurub: I be leaves are like tote of burner. 
The flower confitts of four leaves, ſometimes in the tape of a tan, 
and at other times conical. I he ovary beco.r.es a fruit reſembling a 
bladder, four-cornered, pregnant, with reuncith feces. I his plant 


produces large ſpikes of chocolate coloured flow ere in May, in e. ch of 
which is contained a large quantity of Elac tet liguer, whence it is 
ſurpuſed to derive its name Aer. 


Ec'ttys 
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_—_— ar [of honey and gnat ; mellio, Lat.] an inſet, Ain/- 
aur th. 

Ho'xty-woow, the firſt month after marriage, when there is no- 
thing but tenderneſs and pleaſure. Aduiſan. 

O'SEV-SCCKLE [caprefo/tum, Lat.] woodbine ; a plant. It hath a 
climbing ſtalk, which iſt: itſelf about whatſoever tice Rands near it. 
The towers are tubulous and oblong, conſiſting of one leaf. The tube of 
the flowers is bent, ſomewhat reſembling a huntſman's horn. They 
are produced in cluſters and are very (weet. Miller enumerates ten 
ſpecies. of which thrice grow wild in our hedges. 

Ho'xeYLEss, a4. [of horey] without honey. See. 
Ho'xey-worT [cerizthe, Lat.] a plant. It hath glancous, deep 
. leaves beſet with prickles: The lowers are cylindrical in ſhape 
tke thoſe of comfrey, and are pendulous. Miller. 
Ho'xt y-vtw {of hoxey and deze] a ſweet taſted dew, found early 
in à morning on tne leaves of divers kinds of plants. Mortimer. 
Ho'xet+vn, a port town of France, in the province of Normandy, 
— oa the fouth fide of the river Sey ne, near the Engliſh Chan- 
nel. 
Hox1 it gui mal y fenſe, Fr. i. e. Evil (er rather ſhame) to him 
that evil thinks of it. 
_ of the garter. | | | 
lo“ Niro, a borough town of Devonſhire, 16 mile: from London. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
Ho'norante. Sec Ho'xovraBLE. 8 
Ho'uosaav, a4. [hororarius, Lat.] 1. Done in honour. Hono- 
rary arches erected. Adi. 2. Conferring honour without gain. 
Little ry rewards. A, u. | 
Howox arr Cour/eilors, ſucn as have a right to fit in aſſemblies, 
_ courts. Sc | 
Hoxon tic. a4. [Fenorificus, Lat.] bringing honour. | 
Ho'xovr [ er, Lat. bonneur, Fr. onore, It. honra, Sp. and Port.] 
1. Reſpect or reverence paid to a perſon, duc veneration. | his is a 
duty in the ficth commandment required towards our prince and our 
arent, under the na:ne of honcur. Rogers, 2. Fame, reputation, 
lory. An ill huſband of his henour. Bacon. 3. Chaſtity, modeſty. 
| 8. the honcur flau d. Shakeſpeare. 4 High rank, dignity. 5. The 
title of a man of rank. His borcur and myſelf. Shukezpeare. C. dub- 
zc<t of praiſe. 
I.,- e cleareſt gods who make them henours 
Of man's impollibilities, have preſerv d thee. Sa. 
7. Nobleneſs of mind, m:gnanimity, ſcorn of meanneſs. If by be- 
vour is meant any thing vifunct from conſcience, tis no more than a 


regard to the cenſure and eſteem of the world. Rogers. 8. Dignity of 


mien. 
With native bonour, clad 
ln naked Majetty, ſeem'd lords of all. NiIten. 
9. Boat, glory. "The benen of his profeſſion. Burnet. 10. Public 
mark of reſpect. In honour of the dead. Atterlury. 11. Privileges 
of rank or birth. Reſtored to me my hint Shak:fpeare. 12. Ci- 
vilities paid. To do the bonozrs, and to give the word. F pe. 


card. 
Hoxovs is or ſhould be the reward of virtue; and he that aſpires 
after it, ought to arrive at it in the paths of virtue. This the Romans 
intimated very ſignificantly, by building the temple of honour in tuch 
a manner, that was no coming at it without patling through the 
„ virtue. Kings are called fountains of honour; becaule it is 
in their power to beſtow titl:s and dignities. 

Where Hoxovr ceaſcth, th:re know!cvge detreaſeih. 

Lat. Hones alit artes. Cic. Fr. L' Honneur neurit les arts. 
Honour and caſe are (cldom b:ofe'lows : 8 
For it generally is attended with great care and folicitude, and a hun- 
dred other inconveniencies, which keep caſe at too great a diſtance 
from it. | | 
Hoxouvxs change manners, Lat. Honores mutant mores. 

As poverty depreſſes a man's ming, ſo honours and preferment do (or 
at leaſt ought) to enlarge it; and fo far it is good: But they very of- 
ten likewiſe corrupt it, and make it haughty and untoward. I he rea- 


ſon is pretty obvious. The French ſay as we: Les hbouncars changer 


les macurs. 

Ho'xouss, plur. of bon:ur ; which ſee [Foncres, Lat.] dignities. 
preferments ; alio court or pictured cards, that are the higheit trump- 
at the game called whiſk, or whill. | 

Hoxovs [in a law ſenſe] the nobler fort of lordſhips or figniories, 
upon which other inferior lordſhips and manors do depend. 

3 * Courts, are courts held within the bounds of an honour or 
ip. 


Hoxours of a City, are the public offices or employments of it. 


Hoxovss of a Church, are the rights belonging to the patron, Sc. 
Funeral Hoxours, are the ceremonies pertormed at interments 


of great men 

Hoxovuss le Hauſe, certain ceremonics obſerved in receiving vi- 
ſits, making entertainments, &c. 

Mais of Hoxour, are young ladies in the queen or princeſs's 
houthold, ! hoſ. office is to attend the queen, Cc. 


Hoxour-Pcint {in heraldry] is that which is next above the exact 


centre cf the eſcutcheon, and divides the upper part into two equal 
portions ; fo that the firſt upwards from the centre, is the honour- point; 
and the next above that, is the preciſe middle chief. 

To Hoxous, verb neat. [honnorer, Fr. enorare, It. honar, Sp. hons- 
ro, Lat.] 1. To refpect or reverence, to r with veneration, to 
value or eſteem. The poor man is honoured for his ſkill. Ecclefi ficus. 
2. Todignify, to raiſe to greatneſs. I will be honoured upon Pha- 
raoh. Exodus. 

To Hoxour @ Bil! of Exchange [among the merchants] is to pay it 
in due time. 

Ho'xouRABLE, adj. [honorable, Fr. oncrabile, It. homro/fs, Sp. 
bonzads, Port. bonorabilis, Lat.] 1. Worthy, or poſſeſſed of honour, 
noble. The honourable of the earth. [/atub. 2. Great, magnani- 


mous, 1 
hink'ſ thou it honourable for a nobleman 
Still to remember wrongs. Shak ſpeare. 
3. Conferring honour, This voncarab:c tak. Dryden, 4. Accompe- 


Ihe motto of the moit noble order of the 


nates ſtate, condition, and quality, as marker, lui. r 
- i * S <4, 


13. 
Ornament. The Hausnr. of his head. Dryden. 14. At cards, a court 


H O O 


nied with tokere of honour. Vouclfafe her /oraral; tun. fon Ge 
5. Not to be diſgtated. My chambers ate honcur: bile. SIA — 
6. Being u ithout taint or reproach. He was Hav in all bs ace 
1 Maccabier, 2. Hon eſt, being without intention of deceit. They 
did conceive kim to be % ½ο rale. Hayrrard, S. Lquitable. 

HoxovtapLe /merd:, an infamous or ditgraceful kind of puniſh 
ment: The offender is delivered up to the common hang man, who 
having ſluipped him to his ſhirt, pu's a rope about his neck, and 1 
Wax tepei in his hand, and leds him to the comi, there to beg par 
don of God, the king. and the court. 3 

Ho NOURABLESE>S, or II, voa EA Ess (of Jonzaral ic] honou- 
rable quality, magnificence, generoũty. 

Ho'xovnary, edv. [of Baal] 1. Noble, in an honourable 
manner, reputably, with exrmption from reproach. Why did ! not 
moie bynourat ly turve? Dryzcu, 2. With tul:ens of horour. How 
ral received. bake past. 7. MIagnauiU ux, gencrouſſy. Six 
weeks diſtance of time the king did honow 41% intcrpote. Bac: 

Ho xov aaf v, or rather Ho'xosary, adj. [hoxoaive, Fr. buncravins, 
Lat.] pert1ining to honour, dune or conterted upon any one upon 
account of honuur. 

; Ho'xour ary, fulfl. ¶ berorarium. Lat.) a lawyer's. fee, a ſalary 
gien to public profeſſors of any art or {cicueo. 

Hoxzourary, or Hoxorary, is a term uſed of a perſon who bens 
or poſleſſes ſome qua'iry or title, only for the name {ike, Mui hout do- 
ing any of the functions thercio belonging. or rocoiyin 2 any of the ad- 
Vaitages there: f, 

Hoon [had, hav, and hade, Sax. b:yt, Du. ict, Su. O and 1. 
Ger. beit. H. Ger. and Teut. bed, Dan.] a termination, „ich de- 
widnchood, knighthced, ue , fatherho:d., Sometime m i at. 
after the Du. as maidenhe:d. Sometimes it is taken collective“ 
trotherhead, a confraternity ; fifterhned, a company of litters, 5 | 

Hoop [kob, Sax. prob. from hepod, head, bocdt, Du.] 1. The 
upper covering for a woman's head. 2. Any thing dran uf en the 
head and wrapj eng round ir. Jo geſture und nuf up himtelt in he. 
Bend. Wotton. 3. [With talconers] a piece of leather Mheit with the 
head of a hawk, Sc. is covered when he is not to fly. 4 n orna 
mental fold that kangs Coun the back of a graduate to ne his de- 


* 
= 
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Jo Hoop, te b 47. [(ſom the fub!! ) 1. To dteſt in a hood. The 
friar bo:ded. Pege. 2. lo blind as with a hond. IIe mine ene. 
Shaleſſ care. 3. To cover. And 404.5 tie Haines that to their quatt; 
ſtrove. ＋ᷓ* . ; 

4 147 pang We a play among children, in which te re 
ſon hooded is to catch another and telt las name, blindwan's Cut. 
Ce zend vou at Leadm , 2 f. Shaker ene, | : 

To Hoop-wixs, to keep a perſun in ;-norance or blind-fol}.-!. 

To Hoop-wivk, verb art. [of 1:47 e wing] 1. To blind with 
ſomething bound over the c. Tl #4 themſelves trow toe 
ing his faults. Ser. 2. Io cover, to hide an general, 

The prize I'll brin'; thee to, 

Shall Hie rink this mitchance. Sa re. 
3. To deceive, to impoſe upon. He, /29{-uini'd with kindneſs, 
leaſt of all men knew who ſtruck him. i. } 

Iloor Chop, Sax. Fock, Du. butif, Ger. ] the horny part of the ſoot 
of a horſe, aud of other graminivoron+ avruals. | | 

Hoor- Bevy {with fauriers] a rowd Cong ſwelling growing on a 
hor'e's hoof. 

Hoor-B:und, adj. [of l., and boi) a ſhrinking of the tr-p cf 2 
horſe's hoof. A horſe is ſud to be Jois when he has a pain w 
the fore feet. occuſioned by the drynets and contraction or narrownels 
of the horn of the quarters, which flraitns the quarters of the heels, 
ard oftentimes makes the horſe lame. Fer, Dictionary, 

Hooer-Cuft, is when the cofin or horn of the hobf falls clean away 
from it. | | | 

Hoo'r Fo, a7. [of Beo] furniſhed wich hook. Crete, 

Hoox-Leco/cu'd, is 2 looiening of the cothn from the Heſh. 

Hoox [hoce, Sax. borck, Du. baac, O. and I.. Ger. heathen, II. 
Ger. bake, Su.] 1. A bent iron to hang things on, any thing bent fo 
as to catch hold, as a ſhepherd's hook and pothooks. 2. 1 he bent 
wire on which the bait is put for catching fich, and with which the 


| fiſh is pierced. 3. A ſcare, a trap in general. 


That Vest of wiring 

Fairneſs whick Ilrike: the eye. S 
4. A kind of fickle, but without teeth, to reap cora, Mariner. 5 
An iron to ſeize the meat in the caldron. 

About the c:liron many cooks accail'd 

With h::&; and ladles. | Senor. 
6. An inſtrument to cut or lop with. Slaſhing Bently wich bis Cetpe- 
rate book, Pee. 7. Ihe part of the hinge fixed to the poſt. Whence 
the provero, Of the Eo:k;, for being in ditorder. Eaſily put 7 
h:rks, and monſtrous hard to be pleafed again. J. Frans: 8. (In 11 
bandry] a field fown tuo vcaf runnin z. uri. 

Hoc Lan {in huſbandi, ] land plorghed and fowed every vear, 

called alſo ope- land. N | 

Iloox - Pins [wich architzeAs} taper iron pins, only with 2 hes 
head to pin the frame of a roo? r Hor together, 

Hooks {in a thip} thoſe forked timoers ; HEced uprig t upon the 
keel, both in her rake aud run, | 
2 Hoox well lcd to ta:ch 2 fiimaon, 

Fr. I! faut bien perdre un derm, prar jr wn faut That i. 
is good to hazard a ſmall matter, for gester Hings in view. A1 
is to be fure to, when our views are grounicd on ice. 

WB». Hook ot be £23k, 

Lat. Qus jure qudgue injurid. ler. Fr. Vat. nn rt 
or wrong) one — or other, by any n cans dircet or 00:0 40 

To Hoon, verb cd. [irom the ſubd. J I. Fo vic wn 


Addiſon. 2. lo entice or Gravy au) one ia, o CHEM, hcl”, [3r1 *. 
3. To draw as with a honk. But the I can 5-46 to r. eee 
4. To taiten as v ith an hook. 5. Fo draw be -furce ur attier. NO 
way reducible of the two table, units . in , Ee us Om 
quences. Nori. ö NE 

Hoco ro f 16 4 crocked, tent An. ae or we - — 


5.22 #4, 
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Iloodrest: of le 7) the fate of being bent like a hook. 
Hook xosED [of Vg and age having the aquiline noſe rifing in the 
middle. The el,, tow of Kome there. Shakeſpeare. 
Hoor [ste Fr. ablilln, SP. poupa, Port. apa, It. and Lat.] a 
bird called a lap ing. 3 a 
Hoop ſhop, Sax. betr. Du.] 1. Any thing circular, to bind ſome- 
thing eit. as a caf: o barrel, Sc. 2. The whalebone with which 
women extend tler; tticoats. a farthingale. A petticoat without a 
leg. Swift. 3. Any thing circular in general. A wheel or hoop of 
marble in his hand. en. : 
To Hoor, verb a. [from the ſabſt.} 1. To bind or encloſe with 
hoops. Hoeped as a wire case, or hovped with iron, Raleigh. 2. 10 
eucircle, to claſp, to ſurtound. 
I %% p ihe firwament, and make 
My er brace the vodiac. eren. 
To Hoor, a nent. fee Whoop [from wopgan, or wopyan, Goth. 


or heuer. Fr. derived from the Goth. This word is generally writ- 
ten — 4 „b. which is more p:oper, if we deduce it from the Gothic; 


and hg., if we derive it from the French. Jcb»/»»] to ſhout, to 
make an outcry by v.ay of call or purſuit. 

To Hor, werb ac. 1. To drive with a ſhout. Her out of 
Rome. She rte. 2. To call one by a ſhout. 

Hoo'rrz (from J aeg, to incloſe with hoops] crc that hoops veſſels, 
a cooper; alſo a wild ſwan. | 

Hoo'rixG cover, or Mu- core [from to beep, to ſhout] 
a counvullive cough ſo called from its noiſe, the chincough. 


Jo Hoot, 4% neat. [Lat, Wel. Jer. Fr.] 1. To ſhout in con- 


tempt. Hollowed and bcc after me. Sid: g. 2. To make a noiſe 
like an owl. / ar-. | 

To Hcor, aa. to Crive with noiſe and ff. outs. Patridge and 
his Can may beet me. Lr. 

Hoor | from ihe verb, hace, Tr.] clamour, ſhout, noiſe. The boot 
of the rabble. G e. 


Hoy, %%%. {from the verb] t. A leap with one leg. I can go 


above an hundred yards at a 4%, flep, ard jump. Aen. 2. A. 


jump. a light leap. 3. Aa aflembly of lewd people, under pretext of 
dancing. 4. Wie where weaner people dance. e 5. A 
plant. See Hor: | | 
To Hor, r wut. hoppan, Sax. hopper, Dan. Þuppelen, Du. 
Þuppen, O. d. Ger. burten, II. Ger. bora. Su.] 1. To leap with 
one len. Orliers with cue huge foot alone, whereupon they did hep 
from place to place. 4b/c4. 2. Jo jump, to ſkip lightly. The thruſh 
Legit about iy walks. SprHator. 3. To walk lamely, or with one 
leg le, ndl or Hlrong than the other, to limp, to halt. And - 
fing here and there, hin. ſelf a jeſt. Dryden. 4. To move, to pla; 
| Jo prove if any drop 
Ot living blood yet in her veins did . Spenſer. 
To Hor, <erb ed. in 4 with hops, to put hops into beer. 
lions, ur. cf ([bepte, Du. boppen, Ger. b:bler, Sp. houblon, 
Fr. ue, Lat.] a plant with a creeping root. The leaves are rough, 
ann, and cunjugated; the ſialks climb and twiſt about whatever is 
rear tem; the flowers are male and female on diſterent plants. 'The 
male fewer has no petals; the female plants have their flowers col- 
lected into ſquamoſe heads, which grow in Lunches : from each of 
the lcaf . ſcales is produce | an horned ovary, which becomes a ſingle 


rcundith feed. AI. lier. It is an ingredient uſually boiled in beer, io 


ſtrengthen and keep it from ſowring, | 
To Hor?, vert a2. [hopian, Sax. boppen, Du. kaapcn, O. and L. 
Ger. boilrn, H. Ger. babe, Dan. boppa, Su-] 1. To live in expecta- 
tien ot tome good. Hege for ſucceſs. Talir. 2. To place con- 
keercc in fyturity, torruft. He ſhall trengthen your heart, all ye that 
lte in the Lord. Plains. | 
| To Hort, werb act. to expe, to wait for with deſire. And 
b:tes the hunted bear. Dryden. 
Hire { aopa, Sax. boppa, Su. hope, Du. baapnung, O. and L. Ger. 
hounun:, H. Ger.] 
ture. 2. Aﬀiftance, trult, confdence in a future event, or the 
conduct of an; body. Bleffed is he who is not fallen from his hope in 
te Lord. Fecle/t/acus. 3. That which gives hope, that on which 
the hopes are fiat, as an agent by which ſouwething deſired may be ef- 
t-&ied. Forty trancheoneers draw to her ſuccour, the bee of the 
tron) where the was quarter d. Shake/feare. 4. The 
duch was ls care. his e, and his delight. Dryden. 
: __ Tt 1x iv" not for Hope, the heart would break, 
Lat. Spe: aluut exules; Or, 
ExT Ht Talg iN. | 
Lat. $9*« þ na dat wires, arimum quegue ſpes bona firmat. 
siqire qe vid, qui moriturus erat. 
V'e ſay, however, in another proverb: | 
be that nes on Hor, has & fender diet. 
Lat. Qui pe oluntur, pendent, non <:uunt. 
The veſt is to fullow anther proverb: 
| Hove well, and have well. 
That i», Let your hopes be grounded on reaſon : hope for nothing but 
vw hz! is pood, jut, and what, at leaſt, there is a reaſonable probabi- 
tity 07 ontampg; and then you have a reaſonable e tion. 
Ho'prevt, a. (hopepul, Sax. JI. Aﬀording ground of hopes, pro- 
Finn, bly tt anf, er expectation. A mott heprfrl young prince. 
Bacon, 2. toi of expectation of ſucceſs. This ſenſe is almoſt con- 
band to SCON00, To8gh It is analogical, and found in writers. 


6/0 Gf their Ca natufal inclination, hopeful and ſtrongly concerted. 


tori en, 


Hopreviiy, ads, {of Lo'eful} 1. Ia ſuch a manner as to raiſe 


pe, promitcuouly. Ready to renew the war, and to proſecute it 
Ftir. Ciarendin. 2. With hope, without deſpair. is ſenſe is 
tai, We may gef expect a conſiderable enlargement of the hif- 
tary of nature. CG nile. 

Ho'rrer ss [of kopeſut) a quality that aTords grounds en hope 
' xx fome bLencft, likelilood to ſucceed, promiſe of good. Certain 
"natures of + pefictnels or characters. Motten. 


Ho'eer 1.53 {hopelear, Sax.} 1. Not alording ground to hope, 
wo nnſing nothing pleating. The Lee word of never to return. 
A 1*;/7eare, 2. Leing w.tnout hope, or pleaſing expectation. Immo- 
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nation. 


1. Expectation of ſome good indulged with =; | 


object of hope. 


Spes fer vat affiites. Gr. Amy avvxwr 


HOR | 


Hort [of lege] one that hopes, or has plcaſing expectations. 


Ser ife. | 
Ho'erxGLY, adv. [of h:p:irg] with hope or expectation of good. 
Hammond. 


Horrouscht, Gr. [with the antients] 2 fort of gladiztors who 
_— in armor, either c- e, or only with a cafſk and cuiraſe. 

1 er [of , a weapon, and xe, Gr. ſalve] weg- 

n- ſalve. | 

Ho'pers [fo called, becauſe it is always ing. or in agitation. 
It is called in French, for the ſame —— Gow. - tremie. Johnſon) 
1. The open and woccen frame or trough of a corn-mill, into which 
the corn is put to be ground. Grew. 2. A baſtet for carrying ſeed. 
Ain/ecorth. 3. [From hop] he who hops or jumps on one leg. n. 
Hor ers- Aid, having the buttocks or hips landing out wore than 
is common. 

Hcrytxs [commonly calld Scz2ch hoppers] a fort of play, in which 
the actor hops on one leg. 

To Ho'eeLE an Horje, verb af. [prob. of copulc, Lat. to couple} 
to tie his feet with a b 

Ho's x, Lat. 3 perſonified by the poets, and made god- 


_ defies, the daughters of Jupiter and Themis, nurſes to Venus, and 


val companions of the graces. They are ſaid, by FHlowzz, to 
dave the keeping of the gate of heaven committed to them, and tha: 
they could make fair or cloudy weather when they pleaſed. 
Ho nA, ag. Tera, Lat.] relating to the how. 
If the Hera orbit ceaſes, 
The whole ſtands (till, or breaks to pizces. Pr. 

— [of borarias, Lat. horaire, Fr.] horary, or houtiy 

vaity, 

Hon ag v, adj. [h:roire, Fr. orario, It. bororius, Lat.) 1. Pertain- 
ing to hours. An herary queſtion. Tathr. 2. Cortinving for an 
hour. H:rary or ſoon decaying fruits of fummer. Browns. 

Hos b,. or Hort. 1. A clan, a company or body of wandring, 

ple (as of the Tartars) who have no ſettled abode or habitation. 
Drove martial horde on 4orde with dreadful ſweep. Thampfen. 2. A 
OT Oy 0 OP or ſixty tents, with an open place in the 
middle. . 

Hoxp hond, Sax. herd, or haard, Dan. bott, Teut.] a hord. 2 
ſlorehouſe, a treaſury ; alſo what is laid up there. Illis is com N 
writter hoard. | 

10 Hoa [hopdan, Sax.] to lay up money, Cc. See Hoapd. 

Horpa'ceovs [herdacexs, of herdam, Lat. barley ] made of barley 

Hon bra run — hordeam, Lat. barley ; with phy ſicians] a li- 
9 medicine 3 _—_ beaten 2 Se. 

orDEO'TUM, Lat. [witl: ſurgeons] a ſmall puſh or fwelli * 
ing in the eye brows; ſo named from its — nk to +» + 4 mn 
OTE barb. Lat. {old records] a hord, treaſury, or ſlore- 

. 

Hoa bica' Lia, or Hon dic“ [of horda, Lat. a cow with calf } 
a Roman feftival, wherein they ſacnificed cattle big with young. 

— fo herb. = HoarnouxD. 

Tor1'zox, Fr. [orizonte, It. herizorzte, Sp. eib, or ogucur, of wits, 
Gr. to terminate, limit, or bound; it is die e 23 —. 
by Shakeſpeare] _; 55 8 - omg the heavens and earth 
into two or heres, diſtinguiſhing the upper from the low- 
er. It jo ither ſenſible or a t, — or 1 

Hon tzox [with nomers] is that circle of the heavens 
which bounds the fight of any perſon ; who being placed either in a 
large plain, or in the ſea, looks round about, and by which the carth 
and heavens ſcem to be joined, as it were, with a kind of incloſure, 
the ſame as ſenſible or viſible horizon. | 

Rational, Real, or Trae Horizox [with aſtronomers] is a circle 
which encom the earth exactly in the middle, and whoſe poles 
are the zenith and nadir, which are the two points; the one exactly 
over our head, and the other under cur feet. 

Hon zom on @ Globe, &c. a broad wooden Circle encompaſing it a- 
bout, and ing the natural horizon. | 

Oblique Hon izox, is that which cuts the cquator obliquely. 

Parallel Hoxizox, is that where the pole of the v.orla is the zenith, 
or that which is cither in the equator, or parallel to it. n 

Right Hoax izox, is that which cuts the equator at right angles. 

The ſenfible or apparent Hon tzov [with aſtronomers] is that circle, 
which limits our fight, and may be conceived to be made by tome great 
plain, or the ſurface of the ſea. 

It divides the heavens and earth into two parts; the one light, and 
the other dark; which are ſometimes greater or leſſer, according to the 
condition of the place, &c. 

Hor170'nTAL, adj}. [Fr. and Sp. orizentale, It. borizontalir, Lat.] 
1. Pertaining to the horizon. 2. Near the horizon. Looks through 
the h:rizonte/ miſty air. Milton. * Parallel to the horizon, being en 
a level. An obcliſk erected, and golden figures placed horizontal 


about it. Brown. 
| HorizoxTal Dial, is one drawn on a plane parallel to the ho- 
rizon. | 


Hor1z0xTAL Line, any line drawn upon a plane parallel to the 
horizon. | | 
 HomizoxTar Plaze, is that which is parallel to the horizon cf the 


ace. | 

Hon rzoxTat. Plane [in ire] is a plare parallel to the ho- 
rizon, paſſing through the — cutting the perſpective plane at 
right angles. | 2 

Hon izůox TAL Projeion, a projection of the ſphere in arches of 
circles, wherein the ſphere is preſſed into the plane of the horizon, 
and the meridians and parallels of the ſphere deſcribed on it. 

Hor 120xT al Range on gunners] is the level range of a pece 
of ordnance; being the line it deſcribes parallel to the horizon, or the 
horizontal line. 

Hon zx TAL. Shelters [in gardening] are defence: over fruits, pa- 
rallel to the horizon, as tiles, boards, c. fixed to walls over tender 
fruits, to preſerve them from blaſts, froſts, Tc. 

Hor 1z0xTAL Superficies [in fortification] the plain field which es 
upon a level, without any riſing or — 

Hoz1z0'NTALLY, atv. {of horizontal, Borixenta ment, Fr.] in a 
CireRion parallel to the horizon, Bren. 5 

ON 


HO R 


loan [honn, Sax. horn, Du. Ger. and Su. bautn, Goth.] 1. The 
bard pointed bodies which grow on the heads of ſome graminivorous 
quadru and ſerve them for defenſive weapons. 2. An inſtrument 
of wind muſic made of horn. 3. The extremity of the waxing or wain- 


ing moon, as mentioned by the poers. 4. The feelers of a ſnail. 
Whence the proverb, to pull in the born, to repreſs or retrain one's 
ardor. The tender horns of cockle ſnails. Shakeſpeare. 5. A drinking 
cup made of horn. 6. Antler of a cuckold. 
If I have horns to make one mad, 
Let the proverb go with me; ['ll be dera mad. Shake/peare. 
7. Horn-mad; perhaps mad as a cuckold. See the 6th ſenſe 
Iloax Beam, /ub/t. [from horn, and boem, Du. a tree, from the 
hardnefs of the timber] a ſort of tree. It hath leaves like the elm or 
beech tree; the katkins are placed at remote diftances from the fruit 
on the ſame tree, and the outward ſhell of the fruit is winged. "This 
tree was formerly much uſed in hedges for wilderneſſes and orange. ies; 
the timber is very tough and ;nflexible. Miller. : 
Horxa"crum, barb. Lat. the ſame as horn-geld. 
Ho'ax-Beax, or Hloex risu, us. a fort of fiſh. Airſtrortbö. 
Lioxn-Beam Pollen gers, trees which have been lopped, of about 
twenty years growth. 


Horx-no2x [of horn and book] the firſt book for children, in which 


the alphabet is covered with tranſparent horn. 
Hoax, adj. [of horn] furniſhed wich horns. Their horned 
fronts. Spenſer. | | 
Ho'xxer [of bers] onc that works and ſells horns. Greze. 
Ho'sxer [hypnerre, Sax. g. d. horned, bornife, Ger. ] an inſect or 
fly, that is large, ſtrong and ſlinging ; it makes its neſt in hollow 
Horx-FLy, an American inſect. 5 . 
Hoax - TOO [of Hr and het] hoofed. Hornſtot horſes. Hale- 


_aell. 


Hoax arb, a tax on all manner of horned beaſts feeding within | 


the bounds of a foreſt. | 
Hor x-owL, a bird, a ſpecies of the owl. Ainavorts. 
Shoeing Hoax, a horn for drawing on 4 tight thoe. 
——_ Hoax, a fond lover, drilled on by a coquet to draw on 
ers. 
Ho'axeiee [of Horn and pipe] a country dance, danced commonly 
to a horn. Job. I he Derbyſhire hornpipe. Tatier. 
Hon xNsTrONE, a kind of blue ſtone. Adinyarorth. 
Hou x- won ¶ in fortification] an outwork which advances towards 
the held, carrying two demi · baſtions in the form of horns in the tore - 
a ſort of angular fortification. 
Horn 4th Horn {in old law] the feeding together of horned beaſts 
that are allowed to run upon the ſame common. 
Ho'xNcASTLE, a maiket town of Lincolnſhire, 122 miles from 
a | 


Hoxx:0:z on the Hill, a market town of Eſſex, 25 miles from 


London. 

Honrxztr, a market town of the eaſt riding of Vorkſlure, 170 
miles from London. 

Ho'rxy, adj. my 1. Of the nature of horn, hard as horn, 
callous. His horny fiſt. Dryden. 2. Made of horn. 3. Reſembling 
heun. Encompaſſed with a kind of Horny fubttance. Auen. 

Ho'rovix, t. Gr. [of wa and Jungle, Gr. a ſhew}] an inſtrument 
or machine to indicate the paſting away of time. 

Hozo'craPny [borogrophie, Fr. of wen, and gage, Gr. to write, 
&c.] the art of making and conſtructing dials; alſo an account of 
the hours. | 

Ho'roLoGe, or HY 'eolocy [ borloge, Fr. orologio, It. horolegium, 
Lat. of weraywcr, r.] a dial, clock or watch; any inſtrument that 
tells the hour. He'll watch the boro/oge. Shakeſpears. Before the 
days of Jerome there were borolvgics. Brau u. | 

HoroLo'Gical, af. [burol gicus, Lat. of ,,, Gr.] pertain- 
ing to a dial, clock, Sc. 


HoroLoGgioGRAPHER [of e ανννν, an inſtrument or machine that 


ſnews the hours or time of the day, and , Gr. to deſcribe] a 
maker of dials, clocks or inſtruments to ſhew the time of the day. 

HoroLoG1o'GrRAPHY [of wewAoyeis and yeage, Gr. to deſcribe] the 
art ot clock-making, cr any other machine or inſtrument to ſhew the 
time; alſo a treatiſe about it. 

Horo'ueray [of n and ern, Gr. to meaſure} the art of mea- 
ſuring time by hours, Sc. Brown, | a 

Horo'eTEr Cin optics] is a right line drawn through the point, 
where the two optic axes meet, parallel to that which joins the two 
cyes, or the two pupils. | 

liorv'scoras, a. pertaining to an horoſcope. 

Ho'roscort 22 It. bore/copus, Lat weegxonic, Gr.] is the de- 
gree of the aſcendant, or ſtar riling above the horizon, at any certain 
time when a prediction is to be made concerning a future event; as 
the fortune of a perſon then born. Cc. the configuration of the 
planets at the hour of birth. That one Jaręſcae or conjunction which 
1s found at his birth. Brown. 

Lnar Horoscort [in altronomy] is the point which the moon 
iſſues out when the ſun is in the aſcending point. | | 

Horo'scorror [of borejerpur, Lat. of waoxomn;, Gr.] one who ob- 
ſerves horoſcopes, or the degree of the aicendant, or the ſtar aſcend- 
ing above the horizon, at the moment an aſtiological kgure or ſcheme 
is made; an aftrologer. 

Horre"xpous [hirrendus, Lat.] horrible, horrid. 

Ho'rriBLE, Fr. and Sp. {orribile, It. borribilis, Lat.] hideous, 
ghaſtly, frightful, enormous. The moſt barrible to human appre- 
henſion. South 


HoaaiazExkss {of borrible and 2] dreadfulneſs, terribleneſs, 


c. 
Hon ais ttt v gre ran, — 1 | 
Hoax, adv. [o ble} 1. Hidiouſly, frightfully. Forril, 
loud. Miltes. 2. To a dreadful degree. Hervidy ines childees? 


Locke. 
Ho'sn1D [berrides, Lat.] 1. Dreadful, terrible, ſhocking. Hor»;/ 
5 arr. 2. Shocking, offenſive, unpleaſing. In woman's 
cant. Already hear the horrid things they ſay. Pope. 3. Rough, 
ruggid. Horrid with fern. Dryden. 


HOR 
Ho'zninLY, adv. [of /:rrid] dreadfully, terribly. 
Ho'xxioxtss [of horrid] horribleneſs, hideouſneſs, enormuit, 
Horriduf; of the fact. Hammond. 
Hors !'rrnovs [horrifer, Lat.] bringing horror. 


Hors i'eic [horrificns, Lat.] cauling d rvnd, fer, trembling, 
His jaws berr:fic. 7 bonn. 


Honxt rie felris | with phyficians] a fever that cauſes the patieu- 


2 l into ſhaking tits, and an horrible agony ; the ſame af phre- 
1. 

Horr1'soxous [ herriforns, Lat.) ſounding dreadfully 

Ho'zrxou (in medicine] a ſhivering or treu. bling of the kia over 
the whole body. with a chilneſs after it. 

Ho'zzor, or Hoa nov { borreur, Fr. orrove, It. herror, Sp. and 
Lat.] 1. Such an excets of fear as makes a perion tremble, terror 


mixed with deteſlation, both ltrong. A wrembling e in our fouls 


we find. Davies. 2. Gloom, drearinets. And breathes a browner 
bor ror on the woods. Pope. 3. [Wich phyficians) the ſhuddering or 
uvering which precedes the fit of an vvec, a lente of thuddering of 
rinking. Durney. 
Hors de /n fee {in law] an excegtion ro-quath an action brought 


for rent iſſuing out of certain lands, by one who eteuds to be lord; 


or for ſome cuſtom or ſervices. 
; Hoxse [hopp, Sax. hots, Su. bmſt, Tent. frofr, Ger.) 1. A Neigh- 
ing quadruped, uſed in war, and for draught nt t ue, 2. Tens 


uied in the plural ſenſe. but with 2 10g uy termination, En hort. . "oY 


horſemen, or cavalry. Twenty -tive thouſand /, 1 ond fort, Bao 
3. Something upon whic h; another thing is huppoited ; . 4 hot 
drying of linco. 4 A woourn matte which Whdirs tide by way 
of puniſhment, with th. hands tir. On walkcts tattoo to thn 
heels ; it is ſometimes allied a timber warn, z. When rene fo n- 
o her ſubſtantive, it fig uh lomeraing large o, cent 3 As, a“ 
Face ; a face, of which the fe tutes are f and cle ©. 
horſe is an emblem of war, {trenth, and weft, 
Jie a god Hort it ner Onmives. 
This proverb intim utes to us, that rere is r crea but has n 
ſome talie ep or other; that there s no poriim in the wortd without 
his weak fde ; and theretiire plecls a hien for miitukes, Cast by 
converi.tion or action. and put> a check vpon mtremperaty win ket,, 
or uncharitable cenſuie. 
Fr. 1 rr ler hot, gui ne bruce. 
hey comet dt chen tine ee grit, 
That is, they can't zyree. 
$ i! oct the Honor or loſeſtbe ſadvle. 
That is, III get Al. or loſe all. | | 
loss (in 2 ſhip} arope made tolt to one of the flow!s, having a 
dead man's eve at the end, thro gu which the pendant of the :prit. ail 
ſheet is revved. | | | 
iinest (with carpenters) a piece of wood joined acrofs two other 
e ones, to ſupport the boards, planbs, Sc. which wake 
bridges over ſmall rivers. 
To Hoasr, to cover a mare, as a Nallion does; alio at ſchool, 
to take up a boy to be whippd. 
Ho'nSsT-Hack ry ner, You.) the ſeat of the rider, the ſtate of fit- 
ting upon an hore. 
Hossz-Brax [of horſe and bean] a ſinall bean uſually given to 
horſes. Mortimer. 5 | 
Ho'kSt-BLOCK [of Ire ard b/c} a block on which they mount a 
horſe. | 
Hos E- noa r, a boat uſed in ferry ing h 18. 


Ho'rse-pov {of 42 and bey] a boy employ c indieing hors, 4 


ſtable boy. A. 

Ho'tst BREAKER [of borfe and break} one win breaks or tame 
horſes to the ſaddle. Creech. | | 

Hogse-citsxur [of Hi and chelunt] a plan bt but dugitated 
leaves ; the flowers are of an anomal:us li n:: Inte 
and female upon the ſame ſpike ; the f male 4 
huts which grow in green prickly huffk s. 

HokrsEt-COURSER Fof bor/e and courſe jon we he frown Fonge 
and coſe, an old Scotch word which & 1n1fies to: chang ; nt it thou d 
therefore, he thinks, be written H . (be word nov ted in 


Scotland is hor/ecouper, to denote a jockey. fo, or ther changer 
of horſes. It may well be derived trom care, „ ne that tells hories 


may be ſuppoſed to courſe or exercie them, „ Y] 1. One that 
runs horſes, or keeps h. nes tur the race, 2. A dealer in horſes. 
L'Eftrange. 1 | 
Ho'n SE R AU [of Herſt and crab} a fort of blk. Ainferorth. 
Horst-cucunarr [of horſe and c a plant. The large 
green cucumber, and the belt tor the table, green out of the garden. 
Aortimer. | | | 
Ho'sst-puxG [of horſe and dung] the excrements of horſes, 
Hoast kuner { of horſe and emmet | an ant of 4 large kind. 
Hos:r-rLE5sn [of bore and Fe] the ſleſhi of hories, 


blood. 
Hox5t-Foor, an herb, the ſame with colt, foot. Ain furt. 
Hoss -Hatk [of horſe and air] the hair of horſes. 
HoxSE-HEEL., an herb. Jinfauorth. 
Hossk-K Nos, heads of knap weed. | 
Ho&se-LauGH {of bo and lang] 2 rude violent ud lags 
Pope 


Proverbs. 2. A farrier. Ainſworth. 

Hoask Leechery, the art of curing horſes of diſcaſes. 

Hoxrste-LiTTER [of horſe and lter] a Carriage hung 
between two horſes, in which the perſon carried lj es a - 
cabees. 

Ho'asEMAN [of hare and man] 1. One ſkilled in mn 4 


rider. Dryden. 2. One that ferves in war on ht bn 
a day to a hor/eman. Arbuthn:5t. 3. A rider, a nal I. rſevack,. 


A heurſeman's coat. Prior. = 3h | 
Ho'aSEMANSHLP (ot hor ſeman } the as: ot n? Ng ot 474708 
horſes. 
Hosse-MARTEx, a fort of large has: Acnjwvort”, 
* 


| 
» 4 


Hoxse-fly {of bor/e and /y} a tly that ftings horſes and ſucks their 


Hoxse-LEECH [of horſe and leech} 1. A large leech that bit ore 
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Ho'xsH-tATcu, a bird. Ainſworth. We 

Hors:-vzasURF, a meaſuring rod, divided into hand ard inche:, 
for meaſuring the height of horſes. | 

Hor s:-vear [of he and meat] provender for horſes. Bacon. 

Hoxs:-w1xT, a large coarſe mint. 

Horst-uusch, a large fort of muſcle. Bacen 

Hox<t-Plar {of ye and lay] coarſe, rough, rugged play. 
Dryden. 

Hox+r-poxn [of horſe and pond] a pond for horſes, 

Ho's:£aact {of Serie and race] a — of horſes in running. Ad. 
ſen. 

Hor«r-Rapicn [of horſe and radi] a root acrid and biting, a 
ſpecies of ſcurvy-grals. | 

Hor st-snot [of horſe and force] t. A plate of iron fitted and nailel 
to horſes feet 2. An herb. Ainſavorth. z. { In fortification] a worx 
ſometimes of a round ſometimes of an oval figure, raiſed in the ditch 
of 4 marſhy place, or in low grounds, and bordered with a breaſt- 
work. 

Hoasr-5HoE-HEAD, a diſeaſe in infants, whercin the ſutures of the 
head are too open. 

Hose 7arrtchers [among the farriers] an inſtrument to hold an un- 
ruly horſe by the noſtrils. 

Horst-$1E4LER [of hee and fal] a thief who takes away horſes. 
Shak: ſpeare. Set FER 

Horse-Tail, a plant | 

Horst-ToxGUE, an herb. Ainfercorth. 3 

Horst-way [of horſe and wry] a broad way by x hich horſes may 
travel. Shakeſpeare. 


Ho'asn Au, a borough town Suſiex, 35 miles from London; fo. 


called from Horſa, brother ti Ilengiſt the Saxon. It feags two mem- 
bers to parliament. 

Ho'a Ta, Lat. [of bortor, Lat. to exhort] a goddeſs eſteemed by the 
Romans, who invited men to great enterprizes, and had a tempie 
which flood always open. | 

Hoe Ta'T10x { hertatio, Lat.] the act of exhorting. A hurtater; pre- 
cept or encouragement. 


Hora rv, or Hor rA To v [bortativzus, Lat.] pertaining to ex- 


hortation, encouraging; uſed of precepts, not of pertons ; as, 4 { ar- 
tatory ſpeech, not a He (praer. N 

Hoa TaTive, . [from /ortor, Lat.] precept by which one in- 
vites or animates; exhortation. | ; 

Ho'nTicur ore [of bortas, a garden, and cultura, Lat. tillage] 
tie art of gardening. | ; 33 

Hor tict inv was repreſented by the ancients, in painting and 
ſculpture, by the goddeſs Flora, crowned with a gorland of fuwers, 
and holding up another in her hand, embraced by Pomona, baving 
under her arm a horn of plenty, out of which tell all manner ol nuit, 
holding in her hand a pruning knite. 22 | 

HurTULaN, adj. [Lortulanus, Lat.] pertaining to a garden or gar- 
dercr. My /ortalan kalendar. Eu. | : 

Hoa HNA W. Heb. 7. e. fave, we beſeech thee; Bw, Gr.] 
a ſu!cmn exclamation of praiſe to God, uſed by the Jews, and elpe- 
cial! at the feaſt of tabernacles. The H. and acclan ation of 
the people. Fines. | 

Ioan Rulbi, a name the Jews give to the ſeventh Cay of the 
felt of tobernacles, in which the word Y is often repeated in 
tacir prayers, Cc. 


Hos: (hora, Sax. boſe, Du. O. and I.. Ger. h-ſan, Wel, un, 


Erle, Genen, plur. chauffe, Fr.] 1. A ftocking, coverings tor the legs. 


2. Bre:ckes. Theſe men were bound in their coats, the.r Ven, and 
their hats. Dan:-d. . | 
Ho>z Hau * botaniſls] a long round hufk; within another. 
Hurt [of %%] one who ſells ſtockings. 55 
Ho'<P1TABLE [boſpitalier, Fr. offitale It. bejpctubicis, Lat.] uſing 
hoipitaiuy, friendly, courtcous to firangers. : : 
Ho'>r1raBLExESS [of bopitatle} hoſpitality, hoſpitable Ciſpolition. 
Ho'sP1TABLY, adv. {of hoſpitable] with hoſpitality, wita Kiad- 
nets to ſtrangers. Frier. | + 
Hos riralL [hoſpitium, Lat. hipital, Fr. ſpodale, It. hoſpedal, Sp.] 
1. A houſe built for the entertainment and tupport of the poor, lick, 
lime. Sc. To build an hoſpital. Adi ſor. 2. A place for ſhelter or 
entertainment in general. 1 | 
Which chuſing for that evening's Ct, 
They thither marched. Spex/er. | 3 
Hosrir. LITY [bo{pitalite, Fr. ofpicalita, It. hoſpedaiidad, Sp. hript- 
bali, Lat. the practice of entertaining and relieving ftrangers. 
Ho'sriTALLER [heſpittallier, Fr. hojpitalerius, low Lat. Le itel. 
ing.] one reſiding in an hoſpital, who entertains and provides tor 
pcer people, travellers and ſtrangers. hr. 
Ho >yiTALLERS, an order of knights fo called, becauſe they built an 
loſyical at Jeruſalem, in which the pilgrims were received. 
io Hosrrrarz verb scat. [hoſpitor, I. at.] to reſide under the 
roof of another. This Htates with the living animal in the fame 
ci). Grew, 
Ho'-viT1icive [/o/iticida, Lat.] one who murders his hoſt or enter- 
tainer; allo the killing of a gucil. 
» Hovrovir, a title ot the princes of Moldavia and Walachia. 


Hosr [is, Lat. bore, Fr. ce. It. bre, Sp.] 1. One who. 


gives entertainment to anocher. Sidrey. 2. The landlord of an inn, 
an inn-keeper. Shat-/peare, 

Hosr {of Haſlia, Lat. a ſacrifice, Hefe, Fr. and Sp. oftia, It. hortia, 
Port.] the confecrated water in the Roman Catholic communion, the 
lacriſice of the mais. | 

Hosr [-oftia, Lat.] a vid im or ſacrifice to the deity. 

Hos r \ from Hei, Lat.] 1. An ary of ſoldiers, numbers aſſembled 
in war, hoſtile forces. The numbers of our hot. Shakeſpeare. 2. Any 
great number. An beſ of tongues. Shate/zeare. 

To Hosr, verb neut. [from the ſubit.} 1. To take up entertain- 
ment. Ihe centrum where we 42/7. Sha deere. 2. To encounter in 
battle. | 

That angel ſhould with angel war, 

And in fierce e meet. Autan. 
3. To review a body of men, to muiter. Lords have had the lead- 
ing of their own followers to the general 44g. Spruler. 


IO V 


2 — * + wok Jo C::1cxex and Bern, 

0 5TAGEs [ofage, Fr. gg, It. of boſpes, Lat.] a perſon If: 

2 for the performance or the articles * = or of — — 
tions. - 

— or Ho'sTELsr, fubft. ¶ Beſtel, beftelene, Fr.] an inn. Ainf. 
worth. | 

HozTeLa'crvx [in ancient deeds] a right which lords h 0 
lodꝑing and — — in their . houſes. ene 

Ho'stELta [hoteter, Fr.] an inn keeper. 

Ho'sTERs, ſuch who take in lodgers. 

Ho'sTess [I pita, Lat. botefſe, Fr. oteſſa, It. bueſp'da, Sp] the 
miſtreſs of an inn; allo a female hoſt, a woman that gives entertain 
ment. Be as kind an H as you have been to me. Dryden. 

Toe taucr the Hos 1 @:5, the foulcr the reckoning : 

Fr. Belle bi: fe, ma! pour la beurſe: Or, La belle botefje an- 
Iecat: (The leant; of the hufteji encrenfes the reckoning. ) is 

A Pretty womun in the bar of a public boute, makes many an un- 
reaſonable bi. l pats unexamined. 

Hos rEss-suir [of 2/7} the character of an hoſleſs. Shats/rare. 

Hosria, Lat. [among the Romans} a ſacrifice for having obtain 
victory over enemies. | 

Ho'sricws. (Heid, Lat.] one who kills or beats his enemy. 

Ho's31uz (, It. bojtcls, Lat] enemy-like, pertaiuing to an 
enemy, agveric, oppoſite. Heyirte ſirokes. Shakeſpeare. 

Ho'sTiLES&5s {of li,] hoitility, the Rate or practice of ene 
mics. | 

HosT11.1'xa [among the Romans] a goddeſs who preſides over the 
corn when it ſhoots forth into cars. | 
* LITY 1 Fit Fr. offii.te, It. beſtilided, Sp. beftilitas, Lat.] 

he ſtate or practices ot open enemies, oppoſizion in war. H. Ad 
being thus (pended with , whe | — 2 ä * 

Ilosrira“xia [in old records] a room or place in religious houſes, 
where gueſts and it angers were received. 

Hos ix, part. ac. encountering in a hoſtile manner, fighting, 
warring. Sce To Host. | 

Ho'sTi.ex {of i, Fr. from affe] one who looks after the 
ſtables, and has the care of horſes at an inn. Spenſer. 

Host ſcorrupted hom Lofteiry ; hatelene, rr.] the place where 
hories of gurits are kept. 
An hejiry vow tor waggons, which before 

III; of burthen on its boſom bore. Dryden. 

Hor [hor er haz, Sax. beet. Du. O. and I.. Ger. baſc, H. Ger.] 
1. Having the power to caute the fente of heat, fiery, coutrary to 
cold, lutttul, lewd. The 4:7-blooded Goes. Shakeſpeare. 2. Strongly 
aftecied by ſenſidle qualities; in alluficn to dogs hunting. In bot ſceiit 
of vain. Dr3den. 3. Violent, furious, dangerous. One of the be- 
reft ſervices and woit dangerous aifauirs that hath been known. Bacer. 
4. Ardent, vehement, paitonate, precipitate, 5. Eager, keen in de- 
lire. Hzt in the purſuit of pleafure. Lade. 6. Piquant, acrid. 

Hor np, non ate. See Brew. 

Hort-Beds {in gardening} wooden {frames filled with old horſe- 
dung, with a gocd coat of mould covercd with glats doors, tor raifing 
tender plants early in the ſpring. | 

Hos-2&aiNED [ct hot and brain] violent, vehement, furious. 
Dryaen. 

Hor cn-ror, or HoTcu-PoTcu, /alff. [buts-pot, Du. hacks n 
feche, Fr. or hache cn fot, Fr. as Camden has it, as being boiled up 
in a pot. Vet betchjotch is now generally uſed] a mixture, a mingled 
hath, Heſh cut into ſmall pieces, and ſleu ed with herbs and roots. 
Such patching maketh Littleton's Jerchret of dur tongue, and in effect 
brings the ſame rather to a Babelliſh confuſion than any one entire lan- 
guage. Camcen. And hence, by way of metaphor, it ſignifies the 
puinng together of lands for the equal diſtribution of them. 

HoT-Coc4.es ¶ antes ccpailles, Fr.] a play, in which one covers his 
eyes and gueſies w. o ſtrikes him. 

8 At Lzt-ceciles once I laid me down, > 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown. Gay. | 

p — Fr. the chief hoſpital of any city, in France, for 
ck ns. 5 

Hor-Shoots, a compound of one third part of the ſmalleſt pit coal, 
charcoal, &c. and mixing them together with loam, to be made into 
balls with urine, and dried for fring. | 

Ho'TLy, adv. [of bet] 1. With heat, not coldly. 2. Violently, 
vehemently, ardently. Hetiy purſued. Sidney. 3. Luitfully. Vora- 


cious birds that Lei bill and breed. Dryden. 


HoT-wouTitd [of bot and mautb] headſtrong, ungovernable. 
Spoken of a horſe particularly. 'That +zt-zoutb's beaſt that bears 
againſt the curb. Orden. | 

Ho'Txtess [of b::j heat; alſo pafiion, violence, fury. 

HorTrs, or HuTTs {with cockers] round balls of leather faſtened 
to the ſharp ends of the ſpurs of fighting cocks, to prevent them from 
hurting one another in ſparring or breathing one another. | 

Hor-uraved [of bt and bead} vehement, violent, paſſionate. 
Arbuth act. | 

Hor-uouze [of bet and Louſe] 1. A bagnio, a place to ſweat and 
cup in. Aue care. 2. A brothel. Ben Jobr/en. 3. A green-houie 
or ſtove. Midler. 

Ho'r:zeus [cf bet and ſpur] 1. One violent, paſſionate, heady 
and precipitate. Unquiet 4o7/purs. Burton. 2. A kind of pea of 
quick growth. Mortimer. 

Ho'7spURRED [of betſpur] raſh, heady, vehement. Heotfturred 
Harpalice in Virgil. Peacham. | e g 

over, fret. of to heave. See To Heave. | 

Ho'ver [diminutive of hope, Sax. a horſe] 1. A ſhed open on the 
fides and covered over head, a covering or 1 hurdles, &c. 
for cattle. Make a large hove/ thatched over quantity of 
ground. Bacon. 1. Any mean building, a poor cottage. Such ſorry 
bowels and ſheds as they build to inhabit. Ray. 

To Ho vEL, verb act. [from the fubſt.] to ſhelter one in an hovel, 
To level thee with ſwine. Shakeſpeare. 

Hovex, part. paſſ. of to heave. Tufſer. See To Heave. 

To Ho'ver, verb neut. [of hepian, Sax. to heave up, bowie, Wel. 
to hang over} 1. To flutter with ſpread wings, to hang over the head 
in the air, without flying off one way or = Birds are _ 

| avout 


HOU 

abo the bridge. Addi/er. 2. To ſtand iu ſuſpence or expectation. 
tie howerech in expectation of new worlds. Spt. 43. To wander 
2hout one place. So great an arm; hovering on the borders. / (V. 

oven (hoh, hoe, Sax. ] 1. Ihe joiut of the binder leg of a bet, 
the lower part of the thigh. 2. [, r.] an adz, a hoe, Sec Lide. 
That a man by eng and an ax could cut a God out of a tree. U- 
us fect. | 

72 Hovcn, wcrb a2. (hoden, Ger.] 1. To cut the hough, to 
hamſtring. Tn. 2. To break clods of carth, to cut up with a 
hough or hoe. 3. To hawk. This orthography is uncommon. See 
10 Hawk. Neither could we +4s:g5 or ſpit from us. Grew. 

Houcn, or How, at the beginning of a name, is an intimation 
that the place is of low ſituation, as Bilan in Lincolnſhire, which is 
the fame as Hxwlant. 

Houcn-Bonny {in horſes] A hard round ſwelling or tumour, 
gro ing upon the tip of the hough or hoof. 

How LET [Laie Fr.] a little owl; the vulgar name for an owl, 
iu Scots and no:thera countries retain it, the latter calling it gezny- 
bovles. 


HouLT, . {holr, Sax. ] a ſmall wood: obſolete. The wind in 


h:ults and thady greaves. Fairfax. 

Hou i.5woRTHY, a market town of Devonſhire, on the river Ta- 
mar, near the borders of Cornwall, 194 miles hom London. 

Hovxp [hunde, Sax. and Scottiſh, hondt, Du. hund, Ger. Dan. 
and Su. which, however, ſignify ary /ort of dog. Cataubon derives it, 
without neceflity, of 2, Gr.] a dog for hunting. | 

To Houxp derb af. 1. To hunt, to purſue in general. If the 
wolves had been +coned by tygers, they thould have worried them. 
L'Efirange. 2. To n, a Sig (a hunting term] to ſet the dogs 
at him. As he who only lets lle a greyhouud out of the Hip, is fad 
to brand him at the hare. Bram bail. x 9 

ilou'xver n, a ſort of iſh. Hinſarorth. 

Houxvs ſin a ſhip] are holes in the checks at the top of the maſt, 
to which the tics run to hoiſe the yards. 

Hvuxp's-roxcue ſ{cymyg Hum, Lat.] an herb. The cup of the 
awer couſilts of one le f and the fiower two, and is fennel- ſhaped. 
1 he pointal changes into a fruit containing a flat feed. Aller. 

Hovsu TrEt, a fort of tree. Air/erorth. 

Hove [upupa, Lat.] the puet. Art. See H or. 

bes {urr, Du. uvr, Ger. ora, it. heure, Fr. hora, . 
The twenty ſourch part of a natural day, the ſpace of ixty minutes. 
2. A particular time. ihe 4-7 of death. Shakeſpeare. 
marked by the clock. A genteel man who kept good hours. 7 atlr. 

{Hour Lines [on a die] are lines which arite from the interſcction 
of the dial-plare, with the ſevetal planes of the hour- circles. 

ex Circles 12 aſlronomere] great circles meeting in the poles 
&: the world, an 
into tu enty- tour equal parts. | 

Atron;mical Hove {hbora, Lat. Bur. Fr. ra, of fabi, Gr. to 
ound, limit, or divide, becauſe it divides the day | is the twenty- 
| fourth part of a natural day, and contains ſixty minutes, and each 
:inute ſixty ſeconds, &c. which hours always begin at the meridian, 
ud are reckoned from noon to noon. 

| 2abylonijh Hours, are begun to be accounted from the horizon at 
the ſun's rifing, and are reckoned on for twenty-four hours, till his ri- 
ling again. | 

Fexrifh Hours, are one twelfth part of the day, or night, reckoned 
fioni the ſun - riſing to the ſun-ſetting (whether the days or nights be 
tonger or ſhorter) which are called, in fcripture, the firſt, ſecond, or 
third hours, Sc. of the day, or night; as ap from Math. «x. 
1—5;. [I ſpeak of the par, as oppoſed to xt. But the Zervs ia 

neral began the nyethemer, or ſpace of time containing 24 hours from 
T evening of the preceding day, conformable to thoſe words of Ar, 
And the evening aud the morning was the frit day.” And accord- 
ingly we find they open their ah Ae woroip not on the morning of 
tur 7th day, but on the everiay of tile ſixth. 

N. B. St. Jeln, who wrote his gel the laft of all. and when chri- 
Rianity kad now made a conſiderable ſpread in the gentile world, makes 
| uſe of the Romer computation, which began (like ours) at midnight. 
And accordingly, it tcing about fx in the morning when Pilate had 
that ſtruggle with the Jews, before he delivered up Chriſt into their 
hands, it might be about our ine (i. e. what St. Mark calls the 3d 
hour of the day} hen they crucified him i ỹ the gates. And this 
reconciles v hat otheru iſe might ſeem to be a contradiction in the two 
goſpels, as touching the time of our Saviour's ſuffering. See Mark xv. 
25. John xix. 14. and Matthew xx. 1—5. compared. | 

Curepean Hours, are equal hours reckoned fiom midnight twelve 
ons, from thence to noon, and twelve from noon to midnight. 

Italian Houes, are reckoned after the manner of the Babyloniſh 
hours, only they begin at the ſun's ſetting, inſtead of its riſing. 

Farty Hows of Prazer {with Roman catholics] are public prayers 
continued for the ipace of eight days ſuccethvely, and without inter- 
miillon, betore the holy ſacrament, ro obtain the alſiſtance of heaven 
upon ſome important can. On thele occations, the facrament is 
expoicd forty hours. | 

Houa-Grurnters, old watchmen. A cant word. | 

Horz er ass {of four and gi 1. A glaſs filled with ſand, 
which running through a narrow bole, marks the time. 2. Space of 
time. A manner of ſpeaking rather aticted than elegant. Within 
the 5:ur-glafs of two months. Bacon, | a 

Hov'eLy, £4. {of {:r] happening or done every hour, frequent, 
vitcn repeated. How i expectatio n. vavrfe. 

Horxlv. adv. frequently, every hour. 

Hawrly concciv d. 
And hourly born. A. bon. 

Hovr-eLaTE [of but and te] the plate on which hours pointed 
by the hand of a clock are inicribed, the dial- plate. Locke. 
1 money paid by carriers, Oc. for laying up goods in a 
zouſe. 

Hovse [hup, Sax. buys, Du. hue, Scottiſh, huus, O. and L. Ger. 
and Dan. haus, H. Ger. bus, Teut. and Coth.] 1. A place to duell 
in, a plice wherein a man lives. 2. Any place of abode in general. 
From their bives and +::/es driven away. Shakefprore. 3. A place in 
which religious or tudious perſons live in common, a monallery, a 


3. the time 


crothing the equinottial at right angles, divid.ng it 


| minut. 4;/tiola, Lat.] the euchariſt or ſacrament. 


HOW 


kollege. A religious 2% in the city. Alien. 4 le made 8 
living, the table. Ile kept a miſeruble bow, . St. 5. Family v! 
amc note, Cefcendams and Kindred, race. I he pattimonics vi your 
4e. Dridex. C. A body of the patliament, the lords or chou 
co:lectvely confidered. I he major part of both 4. K. Countc:. 
5 Lein an cl, Hovst outer one's Has, to biing one's (eli into tron- 
Hove {with aſtrologers] a twelfth part of the heavens, the tation 
of 2 planet in the hcevens aitrologically contidered. 'Fhe celeſtial 


banjos. Stiding fleet. 
: loust-Baret [hupebore, Sax. ] an allowar.ce of timber out of the 
_ wood, to repair, Oc. atenant's houſe. 
OUSE-BREAKER {of lage and break] one who m i I 
7 akes hi - 

to a houle to {leal, a burglar, L'F — e 

—— ſalſt. (of barye and break] burglary. Saif. 
. -voG {of dae and dog] a mattifi kept to guard a houte. A4 
£ 12 = Ex, an herb. The ſiower conſiſt of ſevcial leaves, pla- | 

—_— ly, and expantied in form of a rouſ:; it twins to a fruit 
compoſed of many fecd-velicls, reterabling huſes, which are collected 
into a kind of head, and full of ſnail feeds. Ihe ipectes are fix 
Aller. 1 

Hor sg- w AAN, fall. [of bauſe and worn? a me ting of friends 
to eat and drink at an houſe newly inhabited of enero itt 3 
Horx. wir: [dup-pip, Sax. Luis is now fiequently wiitten I 
ie or L 1. The miftreſe of a family. A g. „a. | 
er. 2. A woman of good c omy in houſtod air; A bad 
boi ferwife. 8 er. 3. One ſkilled in feinnle bufineſs. She mole um 
a good a or} wiife as herſelf; he could preierve apricots, aud mals 
Je ies. Addiſex. 


4. © . . . 5 — Ab 
5 SING, /ubſt. [of buli] 1. Quantity of inhabited bundtag: 

— create of baſing. Graunt. 2. | Houjean, beajcs, or hrufoes, Fr. 
a horſe-cloch, a picce of cloth worn about and behind the ſaddle. 

Horstxe [with bricklayers] a term uſed when a tile or brick i: 

warped or catt crooked & hollow in burning, the fay ſuch nic ©: 
tile 15 bouſiag. 1 : 

Hou':rioLvin 
Ihe dv. 
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 Nov'sroun. Stuff [ot Lene cid and Puff? furniture of an hon, uten 

fil proper for a {any Collly Zorn e. Bacon 

| F = , on - Kg: 7 N ac. 

Hou: KZEPCR fete aun 4rep} i. A houte-holder, x 5: on ht 
a family. Howe lerer, aud ſubitantial uadeſmen. 1. 2. Go 
who lives in plenty; Apter ty app nd ben e booper than houte en 
10 offer. 3. One who lives muca at home. You are mani 4. 
keepers. Chakeſprer®. eon ſervant that has care of a fame, 
and fuperictunds the other mand tervants. he old 2 - terer. S wif 
5. A houſe dog. Diltinguiit the 4% -der ger, the hunter. Chace 
1 are. 

Hooce-Kreprec, . hoſpitality, 1).cral and 
The old 4 der hing of an Engliſh uc bleu. Pricr, 

10 Hous:, verb a. ſtrom the tubit.} 1. 10 give liouſe- room for 
any perſon or thing, © bring cattle into the koute, to harbous, to ad- 
nit to reſidence. o 4.4% all the blots. . er. 2. To ſhelter, to 
keep under a roof. We Lin hot omrunty plonts, Bacon. | 

1% Tov, verb zeut. to take ſlielter, to reſide. Ne ſuffer it t 
Leif there. * uſer. 2. To have an wttroloyical lation in the heavens. 
I 5:2fang in the lion's hateful gn. Dr jw +. 

Houstu-ln (with ikipwrights ] is when a ſhip, after the bieadt!h 
of her bearing, is brought in too narrow t her 1pper works. 

Hou'srr, [hupe), Sax. of bunda, Goth. a tocrifice, or &:f:4, di- 


O 
* *, 79 - 


LoL] a matter of a houte or family. = Nr 


plonatul table 


To Hover, verb a. [from the ſubil.] ro ove or receive the ſa- 
crament. Both the verb and ſubitantive are obyolere, 

Hov's:Lt5s [of hose] being without ade, wanting habitation 
Tuis hungry, houfe/zfs, iuſtering, dying Jet. ted many thouſuns 
with five loaves and two fiſhes. Weyr. f 

Hovsz-warp [of bone and maid} a maid emytoved to keep the 
houſe clean. Si. 

Hovust-RrooM [| of have and room] Dryicn. 

Hovse-3Na1i., a fort of ſnail. | | 

Houses nor [of heufe and bold; of hup, and healdan, Sax] 1. A 
family living together. A little kingdom is a great houfbe!ld. Beacon. 
2. Family life, domcitic management. Rich ftutis and ornaments of 
honfboid. Shakeſpeare. 3. It i, uſed in the manner of an adjettive to 
ſignify domeſtic, belonging to the family. 'T'wo of his b5::4bald fer- 
vants. As. | 5 | ; 

Housuotp Day:, ſour ſolemn feftivals in the year, when the king, 
aſter divine ſervice, offers a bezam ot gd en the altar to God. Thetec 
days are Chriſtmas, Eafter, Whitſunday, and All Saints. 

Ho'ustwirtLY, adj. [9 Hanf, ſkilled in the practices beco- 
* a houſewi'e. 

- OUZEWITELY, adv. {of ionſerrife] with the economy of 2 houſe - 
wife. 

 Hou*'swireny. 1. Domcflic or female buſineſs, management be 
coming the miſtreſs of a family. To buſy hericlf about her b:u/<ri/{+y. 
Spenſer. 2. Good conomy in managing the atiaurs of an houſe. The 
obligation of Chriſtian women to good baufarifery. Taylor. 

Hov'sLIixG, adj. [of bouſe] provided for entertainment at fiſt en 
trance into a houſe, houſewarming. I he b2ufling fire. Spen/er. 

Hoss, /ubſt. [ honſcanx or houjes, Fr.] covering of cloth laid over 
horſes, originally uſed to keep off dirt, now added to faddles as orna- 
mental; houſings. This word, though uſed by Dryden, I do not 
remember in any other place. Johrfon. The hei and trappings of a 
beaſt. Dryden. 

To Hovusr [heopean, Sax. houcften, Du. buffer, Ger ] rt unh. 

How, «dv. | hu, Sax. bor, Du. wo, L. Ger. wie, H. Ger. | A- 
ter what manner, to what degree. Ie long wilt thou refulc to hum- 
ble thyfelf, Exodus. 2. In what manner. *Tis much in our power 
bow to live. L'Eftrange. 3. For u hat reaſon, from what cauſc. How 
chance the roſes there do fade fo talt? Sla/-{rare 4. By what 
menns. Fate is it thou haſt found it fo quickly? Gor fs, 5. In what 
ſlate. For Lear ſhall I go up to my father? Gey-/e. ©. It i uſed in a 
ſenſe noting proportion or correſpondence. So much the more dan- 
gerous, by 4 much the ſpirits were more aye Haw ard, It i 

| much 


HUF 


much uſed in exclamations. Herr are the mighty fallen ! Samue/. 8. 


In an affirmative ſenſe, not eaſily explained, that fo it is, that. Know- 
ing how that part of the South Sea was utterly unknown. Bacon. | 

Howak lr, or Howse', adv. [how be it] nevertheleſs, notwith- 
ſtanding, yet, however: now obſolete. Heowbe I am but rude and 
borrel. Sp-»/er. Howbeit this wiſdom ſaveth them not. Hooker. 

How vr {contrafted from hon as ye. In what ſtate is your health] 
a meſſage of civility. I now write no letters but of plain bulinets or 
plain hoxrd'ye's. Pope. 

How, or Hoe {wich gardeners] a tool for cutting up weeds. See 


Her. 

To How, or dig up Bauer, Fr.] See To Hoe. 

To HowT [ber, Fr.] to exclaim againſt or ridicule one; alſo to 
ſhout. See to Hour. 


How-now ? What is the meaning of that? | 

Howe'ver, or Howsoz'vtr, adv. [of bow/5, and ever} 1. In what- 
ſoever manner, in whatſoever degree. Higheſt agents deem d bowrewer 
wiſe. Milton. 2. Yet, notwithſtanding, nevertheleſs. Several ranges 
of mountains which are, Heer, at fo great a diſtance that the 
leave a wonderful variety of beautiful proſpects. Adaiſon. 3. Be it 
as it will, at all events, at leaſt. Freed from all, if it may be, how- 
cher, from the evils. T:llotfon. 92 | 
 Ho'wkex, a veſſel built like a pink, but maſted and rigged like a 
hoy 


Fr. »lulo, Lat.] 1. To cry like a wolf, dog, . 2. To utter cnes 
in diſtreſs. New widows +zw/. Shakrſpeare. 3. To peak with a 
belluine cry or tone. 

Go tell thy horrid tale 


To ſavages, and hoe it out in deſerts. A. Philips. 


| 4 It is uſed poetically of any noiſe loud and horrid. 

How, . _ from the verb] 1. The cry of a wolf or dog. The 
laſt Vault of a . Swift. 2. The cry of a human creature, in 
Horror. | | 


She raves, ſhe runs with a diſtracted pace, 

| And fills with horrid 49/5 the public place. Drydez. 
To How1. [with ſhipwrights] when the foot hooks of a ſhip are 
ſcarſed into the ground-timbers, and bolted, and the ptank laid on up 
to the orlop, then they ſay, they begin to mike their howl. 

Ho'wLer {of howling} a night bird. Sec Hour r. 

Howsot'ver. See Howeves. | 

To Hox, vr af. ſhox, Sax.] to hough, to hamſtring. With 
his ſword hoxed his horſe. Renolles 

Hoy [prob. of boogh, Du. high, or 5, O. Fr.] a ſmall bark, or 
a large boat with one deck. To define a barge and a Jer, which ace 
betu cen a boat and a ſhip, is hard. Warts. 

Hor k, a town of 
name, and ſubject to the elector of Hanover. 

To Hoeze Dzgs. to cut off their claws or balls of their feet. 

A lic mL t- Batdle, a device for ſmoaking tobacco through water, 
which makes a bubbling noiſe ; alſo a perſon who ſpeaks fo quick, as 
to be {carce intelligible, a talkative perſon, a rattle. A cant word. 

Hv'zBus, ah. [I know not the etymology, unleſs it be from 25 
»p, or hobnob. Johnſon] a tumult or uproar, a riot. In the hubbub of 
the firſt Cay there , nobody of name. Clarendon. 

Hr'cxapacx, a ſort of linen cloth that is woven fo, as to be partly 
raiſed. | 8 

Huck zac [of huckend, Teut. bending, hocker, Ger. a bunch 
and bach. Jobnjen} crump-ſhouldered, having a bunch on the back. 

_ Hr'cxLE BoxE [prob. of hucken, Ger. to bend, or fit down] the 
hip-bone. 

3 or Hu'cxsTERER, . deck, Ger. a pedlar, hock- 
der, a the-pediar. ohnſex] 1. One who ſells goods or proviſions by 
retale, or in ſmall quantities, a pedlar. Ihe being buckfters to ſuch 
vile merchandiſe. Gowernment of the Tongue. Thoſe huckflerers or 
money-jobbers. Swift. 2. A trickiſh mean fellow. Now the ape 
wanted his Hue man. Spenſer. | 

To wy vgs verb neut. — 4 the ſubſt.] to deal in petty bar- 

ins. They m ts illi changing their piece into ſilver 
© Gin hbuckflering 5 — ot e. ae. 


To Hvu'ppLE, verb ad. [hudein, Ger. probably from hood. Fobn/on] 


1. To put or lay things up after a rough, confuſed manner, to throw 

together in atom # many Our adverſary huddling ſeveral ſuppoſitions to- 
wether. Locke. 2. To dreſs up cloſe, ſo as not to be diſcovered, to 
mobble. 3. To put on carelefly in a hurry. Her cloaths were 

Ludd[d on by two. Prier. To cover up in g. To perform 
in a hurry. This S buddled up in haſte. Dryden. 

To Hu bor E, verb nent. to come in a crowd, or in a hurry. They 
ow run againſt things, and buddling forward fall from high places. 

en. 

Hu bor, ſabft. [from the verb] a confuſion, a buſtle, a diſor- 
der, a crowd, A huddle of words. Glanville. 

Hu'vsox's Bay, a large Mediterranean ſea in North America, ſitu- 
ated between the latitude 51® and 63 N. 

Hut [hæpe, heap, or hyep, Sax.} 1. Complexion, colour, dye. 
Three months have changed thrice their hue. Spenſer. 2. [Huce, Fr.] 

a clamour, a legal 7 an alarm given to the country. 

Hue and Cry [of hutr and crier, Fr. i.e. to ſhout or cry aloud] in 
ancient times, if a perſon who had been robbed, or any one in the 
company had been murdered, came to the next conſtable, ordering 
him to raiſe hue and cry, and make purſuit of the offender, deſcribi 
the perſon, and the way he was gone, the conſtable was obliged to call 
upon his pariſhioners to aid and aſſiſt him in ſeeking him; and not 
finding him, to give notice to the next conſtable, and he to the next, 
and ſo from one to another till he was apprehended, or to the ſea-fide. 
Jn Scotland, this was performed by blowing an horn, and making an 
outcry after the offender. Immediately comes a hue and cry after a 
gang of thieves. L'Eftrange. 

Hu'e« [huer, Fr. to cry] one whoſe buſineſs is to call to others. 
Directed by a balker or buer. Carew. 

To Huxr, verb ad. [from the noun, of heopan, Sax.] 1. To puff 
or blow, to ſwell. The diaphragm may eafily be ue up with air. 
Grew. 2. To hector, to treat with arrogance or brutality. 3. To 
give angry words to a perſon, to chide, 


oy. 
T0 Howr, verb neut. I hurlen, Du. brit, Dan. ptulen. Ger. Jurlir. 


eſtphalia, capital of a county of the ſame 


HUM 


To Huey, verb neat. to ſwell with indignation wp bounce, 
to ſwagger, rant, or vapour. /{»ffng to cowards. Roſcommon. 
Hurey [from howe, or hewer, ſwelled; he is huffed up by diſ- 
temper:. So in ſome provinces we ſtill ſav, the bread buſſi up, when 
it begins to heave or ferment: 4» ff theretore may be ferment. To be 
in a hey, is then to be in a ferment, a we now ſpeak, Febuſen] 1. 
Aſa aggering tellow, a bully, one ſwelled with a falic opinion of his 
own v = om 1 buffs. Seuth. 2. Treatment witi 
angry words, ſw ance. Wonderfully upon the huff a 
his extraction. L'Efrange.. Pegg rx 
1 (of buff] one that huffs, a bluſterer, a bully. H. 


Hv'reixc, fart. adj. [of to bf] vapouring, ranting, c. 

Hru'rrisu, ad. {of lf ade. 4.3 — i 
FF 1 4 [of bu with arrogance, with heQcoring 

uſler. 

Hu'rrisunzss [of ] ance, noiſy ſwell and bluſter. 

To Hua, or To HuGs, verb ad. he xian, Sax. to hedge, to incloſe, 
bugeben, Du. to be tender of hogan, S. x. to embrace coſe in the 
arms] 1. To preis cloſe in an embrace. What would not he do now 
to Eng the creature? L'Efpirange. 2. J fondle, to treat with tender- 
neſs, to be pleaſed with a thing one's ſelf We bug deformities, if 
they bear our names. C. 3. 10 bold fait. Age makes us moit 
fondly hug and retain the good things of life. Atterhus y. | 

Hue, or Huge [fon tte veib] cloſe embrace. | 

Cern Hug [with wieV-:s] .s when one has his adverſary on 
his breait, and hold him tat he ce. | 

Hor [Minthew criive* t of augre, Let. to increaſe; others of 
heprgz, Sax. weighty. 7 . from beo b, ii. Du. 1. Very 
large, vaſt, in menſe. his ipa e of carth is fo buge. Ae. 2. 
Great, even to det orm ity or tert itleneis. A bage feeder. Shakeſpeare. 

Hu'ctLy, or Hr“. 1. Vaſhy. immeniely, enormouſly. 
Doth it not flow as Lugeh) as the fra? She care. 2. Very much, 
greatly. I am Inge bent to believe. . 

Hvu'ctxess [ot huge] vaſtneſs, lugenc's, enormous bulk. Shake- 


are. 

Hvu'ceovs, very large. | =} 
Hu'ccer Ager {piob of hoxan. Sax. hueaben. Du. and morker, 
Dan. darknefs ; corrupted perhaps from bus © momkcr, or, bug in the 
dark. Worker, in Dar.iſh, is darkneſs ; u hence our murky. It is 
written by Sir "Thomas More, boker mokter. Hiker. in Chaucer, is 
peevith, croſs-grained, of which ler may be only a ludicrous re- 
duplication. iooke is likewiſe in Ger. a corner, and my is in Eng- 
liſh, dark. I know not how to determine. Y] by place, ic- 

crecy. | 
Where-c'er th' in Huccore-runcrs lurk, 
I'll make them rue their handiwork. 
Hud. P. I. Cent. III. L. 267, 268. 
Hvu'cuerxore, Fr. a kind of kettie for a ſtove, or an catthen fore 


for a pot to boil on. 


Hu'cutxoTs [this name is variouſly derived by authors: Some 
derive it from huc non deni, the beginning of the firſt proteſtation 
of the apologetical oration, made before cardinal Letharinzius, in the: 
time of Francis II. of France. Du Verdier derives it of join Huss, 
whote opinions they embraced ; and greron, an ape, g. d. John Hatz s 
apes. Others from Hugh Capet, whoſe right of ſucceiſion to the 
crown, the calviniſts maintained againſt the houſe of Guite. Others 
of Huguenot, a piece of money, a farthing in the time of Hugh Ca- 
pet, 9. 4. not worth a farthing. Others of Hugon, a gate in the city 
of Tours, where they afſembled when they ſtirced. Paſquer de- 
rives it of Hugon, an imaginary ſpright, that the popul: ce tancied 
ſtroled about in the night; and becaule in the night — generally 
went to pray, they called them huguννν., i. e. dilciples of king Hu- 
gon] a nickname the papiſts give to the protettants in France. Sec 
. the entities er huguenots 

HucvtxoTism, th or princi | | s 

Hur, adj. vaſt, la : „ huge; ſee Hud. 8 

This &ugy one 's force 
A tly will move. Carew. | | 
Hur, abt. Lnge, Fr.] a cloak. A meſſenger in a rich Jule. 

Huux hulc, Sax. bulcke, Du. and L. Ger] 1. A broad veſſel or 
ſort of ſhip for ſetung in of maſts. 2. The body of a ſhip. You have 
not ſeen a 4u/k better ſtuff d in the hold. Shakeſpeare. 3 Any thing 
bulky or unweildy, a lazy fellow. This ſenſe is Hill retai 
in Scotland. The %u vir John. Shakeſpeare. 

To Hurx [with hunters] to take out the garbage of a hare or co- 
ney, to exenterate, 

HvuLL [butle, Leut. bulcan, Goth. to cover, +ule, Scottiſh] the 
huſk of pulſe, chaff, &c. the outer covering; as, the 5h of a nut 
covers the ſhell. | 

Hurt, the body of a ſhip without rigging, the hulk. Fall and 
bulk are now confounded, but 4% ſeems originally to have G:onifed 
not merely the body or hull, but a whole ſhip of burthen, heavy and 
bulky. 

Hurt [in geography] a borough-town in the eaſt-riding of 
vente. on the — Halt 1. has a large trade both inland Bod 
foreign, and ſends two members to parliament. 

To HuLi, verb nent. [ſea language] to float, to ride to and fro 
upon the water without fails or rudder. They ſaw ſomew hat come 
hulling to them. L'Eftrange. 

To lie a Hui [ſca language] a term uſed of a {hip when ſhe 
takes all her fails in, ſo that nothing is abroad but her maſts, yards, 
and rigging ; and this is done either in a dead calm (that ihe may not 
beat againſt the maſts) or in a ſtorm, when ſhe cannot carry 


them. 
Hvu'LLock [ſea word] a piece of miſſen ſail cut, and let looſe, to 
keep the ſhip's head to fea in a ſtorm. 
vU'LLY for bull) full of hulls. 
Hu'Lves, as. holly. Tuffer. 4 | 
To Hum, verb neut. [hummen, Ger.) 1. To make the noiſe of 


bees. Bacen. 2. To make an inarticulate and buzzing feund. I 
heard a bumming. — . To pauſe in ſpeaking, and ſupply 
the interval with an audi I of breath. The man lay Lan- 


Fang 


HUM 


and hawing. L'Efrange. 4. To fing low. The muſical accents 
of the Indians to us are but inarticulate Summit. Glanwille, 5. To 
applaad. Approbation was commonly exprelicd in public aſſemblies 
by a hum, about a century ago. : 

Hum {from the verb] 1. The noiſe of bees or inſects. The 
ſhard-born beetle with his drowiy hunt. Shakeſpeare. 2. The noiſe 
of buſtling crowds. The buſy Lam of men. Milten. 3. Any low, 
dull noiſe. 

Who ſat the neareſt by the ham o'ercome 
. Slept faſt, the diſtant nodded to the hum. Pore. 
4. A pauſe, with an inarticulate found. Theſe lam and haws. 
Shakeſpeare. 5. In Hudibras it ſeems uſed for bam. 
| His countrymen the Hums 
Did fiev: their meat between their bum, 
And the horks backs o'er which they ſhaddle. H:r{ibros. 
6. An expreſſion of applauſe. You hear a ham in the right place. 


Spectator. 
Huw, intcrj. a ſound implying doubt and deliberation. See Sir 
Robert bum ! Pepe. 


Hu'wan [hrmair, Fr. amene, It. bande, Sp. of bumanus, Lat] 


t. Pertaining to mankind. The higheſt of all Zaman certainty. Locke. 


2. Having the qualities or nature of man. Whether he be a Lamar 
creature. Swift. | | 
Human Signs [with aſtrologers] thoſe ſigns of the zodiac, which 
have a human ſhape, as Virgo, Aquar us, and half Sagittarius. 
Huma'xe, adj. [hbumaine, Fr.) kind, civil, good-natured. It 
maketh men become humane and charitable. Bacon. 
 Huwa'NELY, adv. [of humane] afiably, courtcouſly, c. Shate- 


are. 


Hu'manisT [Lua Fr. amaniſla, It.] one who is Killed in hu- 


man learning, a grammarizn, a philoſopher. 

Huwa"xiTirs, r. [of Famanity, which fee 5; bamaniores literæ. 
Lat.] the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin tongue, graminar, rhetoric, 
poetry, and the ancient poets, orators, and hitorians. | 

Huma'xiry { bumanite, Fr. umanita, It. hananidad, Sp. of Luma- 
ritas, Lat.] 1. I he nature of man, or that which denotes him human. 
Reach not beyond Eumancicy. Sidney. 2. The colleftive body of mankind. 
Ile is able to teach all humanity. Glarwile. 3. Gentlencfs, courteſy, 
afability, nuldneſs. The common ofices of 5urmavity and frienuſt ip. 
Locke. 4. Grammatical ſtudies, — See IIuuaxiritks. 

To Hu'uaxtzk, wirh act. [ unmanler, Fr. umanare, t.] to Civi- 
li-e, to make tractable, gentle. or mild, to make ſuſceptive of bene- 
volence or tenderneis. To hxmrarize our natures with compaſſion. 
Hd fon. © | 
|  - "Ny part. adi. [[umanije, Fr] rendred humane, ſoftened. 

Hu'maxxiNnD. /. (ot human and nd]! mankind, the race of 
man. A knowledge both of books and humankind. Poe. 

Hu'maniy, adv. [of human; humaniter, Lat. humaniment, Fr.] 
1. After a human manner, after the notions of men, according to the 

Power of men. Human!y _—_ Atterbary. 2. Kindly, with good 
nature. This ſhou!d be Cumanely. Modeftly bold and bumani; ſe- 
vere. Pope. 

Hu'wanxess [of human] humanity. 


Hu'uskx, a river of England formed by the Trent, Ouſc. 2nd 


ſeveral other ſtreams united. It divides Yorkſhire from Linco:rfkire, 
aud falls into the German ſea at Holderneſſe. 

Hu'mprryD [of bum and bird] the humming bird. The Ln 
not much exceeding a beetle. Brown. 

To Hu'unL E, verb att. [bumilier, Fr. umiliare, It. humillar, Sp. 
bumilio, Lat.] 1. To lower, to bring down from an keight. Ihe 
higheſt mountains may be Humble into valleys. Hakewell 2. To 
make humble or ſubmitlive, to make to bow down with humili-y. 
Hamble yourſelves under the mighty hand of God, that he may ex- 
alt you. 1 Peter. 3. To cruſh, to ſubdue, to mortiſy. To ſec him 
taken down and Lam led in his reputation. 4//77n. 4. To make to 
condeſcend. He hm himſelf ro ſpeak to them. Locke. 

Hu'msLe, Fr. [bumile, It. humilde, Sp. and Port. hrmilis. Lat.] 
1. Low-minded, lowly, modeſt, not proud, not arrogant. Humble 
in our imperfections. Ta lar. 2. Low, not high, not great. An hum- 

ble roof, and an obſcure retreat. 7 a/der. | 

Hvu'wipLe-nrt [of hum and bee] a buzzing wild bee. The hum- 
Ble. bees and the tinderboxes. Atrerbury. 

HumBLEB:'E-EaTER, a fly that cats the humble-bee. A:rferorth. 

Hu“ unit Mor ried [of humble and mouth] mild, merck. You are 
meck and humilemmuthel. Shakeſpeare. 

Hu'mBLEtxtss {of hunble] humility, abſence of pride. With all 
ſubje ed hambleneſi to thank her excellencies. Sidney. 
HFHu'usLes [of humble] one that humbles or ſubdues himſelf or 

others. | 

Hu"uBLE-PLAXNT, a ſpecies of ſenſitive plant, fo called, becauſe 
as foon as you touch it, it proſtrates itſelf on the ground, and in a 
ſhort time elevates itſelf again. Artimer. 

Hu'mBLEs, . entrails of a deer. 

Hu'aBLEss, fu. [of bundle] humblencis, humility. 
þ: bf, and afftited mood. S/ enſer. 

Hu'wuBLY, adv. [of e 1. Without pride. 

And praiie thee for thy goodneſs pal, 
Ard eme hope tor more. Addiſon. | | 
2. Without height, without elevation, with humility or ſubmiſſion. 

Hu'unbzun, adj. [from June,, or humming-drone. Johr/on] 
dull, droniſh, flupid. An old /umdrum fell. Adadijon. | 

Hu'mecT, verb act. [the fame with humeFate ; which fee] of a 
cool bumecting quality. Jeman. 

HumecTta'xT1a, Lat. [with phyſicians] moiſtening remedies, ſuch 
as are capable of inſinuating themſelves into the pores of the body. 

To Humt'cTaTtE, erb aft. [humeter, Fr. wmettare, It. hume2a- 
tum, ſup. of Jumcclo, Lat.] to wake moiſt, to wet. To humectate 
the bordering ſoit. Havel. 

Humecta'TiONn [umetrazione, It. of hume&atic, Lat. in pharmacy] 
the act of moiſtening or preparing of a medicine, by ſteeping it in 
water, to ſoften it when too dry; or to cleanſe it, or to Hinder its 
ſubtile parts from being diſſipated in giindirg, or the like. Re- 
ſolved by bumefation. Brown. 


Wich merk 


to lie down] the act of 


HUM 


Hu'rmerat, adj, Fr. [from humerz:, Lat. the ſhoulder} belong. 
to the ſhouider. Sharp. 


= uE TE [in heraldry] a term applied to a chevron, the fame 
as „ ee. 

n [of lan, on the ground, and , Lat. 

: ying on the ground. Brunn. 
Tu Mid [oumide, Fr. ume, It. bumido, Sp. bunidas, Lat.] damp. 
mou. wet, watery. If it be apt to flick to things it is Sand. 
r tfeu. 

Hurry [humidite, Fr. 2 id, It. humedad, Sp. of humidi- 
tas, Lat.] dampueſs, moiltnefs, or the power of wetting other bo- 
dies. It differs from fluidity, in that ſome fluids will not wet or ad- 
here to all they touch; as quickfilver will not wet or adhere to hands 
or cloaths, though it will to gold and other metale. Young animals 
have more tender fibres, and more 4univity than old. Artathnet. 

Hou'mipxess [Lumiditas, Lat. bumidite, Fr.] moiltu;e. 

Huut'ric LLumiffcus, Lat.] moiſteuing. 

Hume Primegenizm, Lat. [in medicine] the blood which is to 
be feen in generation before any thing elte. 

Hutmmwuon Radicale, Lat. [in —— the radical mcifture ot 
man's body ; which is undecftood by ſome, to be the maf; ot blood, 
which is the common promptrary u hence all other fluids in a human 
body are derived; or the purett and molt defecate part of the nutri- 
tous matter, in a Condition ready to be aj miluted. 

. iluciitrates, a icligious order, who lived very , and montified 
ies. 

Hvuna'TrIon, Fr. [milie It. Familia im, Sp. of Lunilia- 
ti, Lat.] 1. Stue of being humbled, abaſed, or brought down or 
low, moritcation, external expreifion of in and vaworthinets, The 
doctrine he preached was ], i and repentinee. From n. 2.1 he act 
of vringing down, or abating a perion's pride or felf-conceit, A great 
leon of hurritiatior to mankind, $2 od. 4, Deſcent trom greatneſ. 
act of humility. The former was an bumliaticn of deity, the latter 
an humiliation of manhood. Hiebe. | 

Hu'wiis Mafcrius, Lat. [with anutomiſts) a muſcle which dra. 
the eve down toward the check. 

HumwiLiry [ haval:te, Fr. umilita, It. Fumilidtd, Sp. humzilidad:, 
Port. of humilitus, Lat.] 1. Hum!lencis, lou lincſs of mind, meck- 
nefs, freedom from pride, modeſty. The /rmility of a c riſtian 
tracheth to forgive. Ter. 2. Act of ſubmifion. With theſe 4u- 
milities they fired the voung king. Dawes. 

Hu'uwes [of tom} wn applauder. Ai, il. 

Hu wives is, a veſſel containing two thirds of a hogthead. 

Hr'unznrxG Ligue, ſtrong liquor that makes a humming noiſe. by 
being put into agicatiun, by pouring out of a bottle, Sc. into ano 
ther veſſel. 

Hu'rnus, the name of a ſweating hovie. 

Hu'uozal, adj. | of humyur ] proccecing 
Harvey. | 

Hemo'res, Lat. [with phy fical authors] the humours of che body. 
of which, three that are called geocral, ae Cifttiburyd, through the 
whote body, <iz. the blood, the 1,wp', and the nervous ji e. 

 Humnorts Oczlares, Lat. the kumours of the eye; which ate three, 
2 the aqueous or watry, the cry ſtalline or icy, and the vitreous ot 
all,. 
; HumonEs in Secundinis, Lat. [with phyſicians] are the humours in 
the three membranes or ſkins, that cover a child in the womb. 

Hu'torrsT [bunorifta, It. bumoriſic, Fr. 1. One full of humors, 
whimtics, or conceit?, a fantaſtical or whimſical perſon, one who gra- 
tines his own fancy and humor. The notion of a humoriſt is one that 
is greatly pleaſed, or greatly diſpleaſed with little things, his action: 
ſeldom directed by the reaſon and nature of things. IK at. 2. One 
who has violent and peculiar paſſions. The peccant humors and 4+ 
ils muſt be diſcovered and purged, or cut of. Bacon. 

Uu ists, the title of the members of a celebrated academy of 
learned men at Rome. | 
a Humors'sr, the name of an academy eftabliched at Cortona in 

taly. | 

Hu'wmour [amore, It. humenr, Fr. Sp. and Port. bamor, Lat.] 1. 
Moiſture, juice. The aqueous humour of the eye. Raz. 2. General 
turn or temper of mind. A young lord led hither with the ume ur of 
youth. Sidney. 3. Preſent diſpoſition. Their Hues are not to be 
won. Fludibras. 4. Groteſque imagery, jocularity. 5. Dilcaſed or 
morbid diſpoſition. A body full of /amcurs. Temple. 6. Petulance, 
peeviſhneſs. Has he not Hur to be endured. Seuth, 7. A trick, 
a practice. I like not the humecur of lying. Thakeſpeare. 8. Caprice, 

redominant inclination, fancy, whim. In private men are more bold 
in their own homers. Bacon. 

Humour {in comedy} is defined to be a fainter or weaker paſſion, 
peculiar to comic characters, as being found in perſons of a lower de- 

ree than thoſe proper for tragedy ; or it is that which is low, ridicu- 
ous, Oc. | 

Iumovk, is accounted as peculiar to the Engliſh drama, at leaſt, 
our comic poets have excelled therein, and carried it beyond thoſe of 
any other nation: and ours, perhaps, is the only language that has a 
name for it. 

| ſulpect, the incomparable Mel:cre, and his admirers, will ſcarc= 
think themſelves much beholden to our Lexicographer for this re- 
fleQion. | 

Humour {in dramatic poctry] is uſed for a ſubordinate or weak - 
er ſpecies, of what the critics call manners. 

Humour [in medicine] the particular temperament or conſtitucio:\ 
of a perſon, conſidered as ariſing from the prevalenee of this or that 
humour or juice of the body. The different kind of moilture in man's 
body were reckoned by the old phyſicians to be phlegm, blood, cho- 
ler and melancholy, which, as they predominated, were fuppoicd to 
determine the temper of mind; as, a choleric amour, a meiancholy 
humour, a ſprightly humour, &c. Sce BiLiovs; and after [C 
hair] read, Howmetx has given, Cc. | 

Aqueous Hu'mour [with oculiſts] or waterifh humour, or rather 
lens, lies in the forepart of the globe, immediately under the cornea. 
«+ This humour, ſays Dr. Keil, is thin and liquid, vf a ſpirituous na- 
ture; for it will not freeze in the greatelt fro!t ”, But this /aft remark 
ot his, I fear, is a miſtake. 


7 N Calin: 


from the Lamar, , 


Criftallire Heroun [with oculifts] lies 
aquezus, behind the zen. © "poſe to the pu 
knmouys ; but much more hui than any © 


is convex on both des, reſembles two w:egual /egments © £8, 0 
which the moſt convex is its backſide, which makes a ſmall cavity in 


illa; it is the leaf? of the 
them. Its figure, which 
ſpheres, of 


the g % humour in which it lies. It is covered with a fine cont, 
called arora. Kr. This by ſome is called glacialis, and is the 
primary inſtrument of viſion, in reſpect of its collecting and reception 
of the ra15, which coming thither, dilated by the aqueous humour, 
are collected and convexed to the retina. ü 

Fitrezzs Huuoun Jon oculiſts] or glaſſy humour, is bigger than 
ary of the reft, and fills the backward cavity of the eye. 

Dr. Ker, adds, . That it is contained in a very fine cont of the 
ſame name; and that, upon its back-part, the retire 15 ſpread ; which 
it holdeth from the chralline humour, at a diſtance requiſite to re- 
teive the impreſſion of objects diſtinctly. The reader will find moſt 
carizus drang bes both of theſe, and other organs, in Boran Ax Occo- 
»wmia Animal. Ed. Londir. : 

To Hu'zovR, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To plenſe, to gratiſv, 
to ſooth by compliance. I would u ur bis men. Shape. 2. To 
fit, to comply with. The king has hxmoar'd the genius of the place. 
Adi ſr. | 

Hu'wourrsr. See Huus tsr. | 

Hu'xoroOUs, ag. [of hamonr] 1. Fantaftical, without any rule but 
the preſent whim, irregular. A fanciful temper of mind, and an h 
2:cr2us conduct in his affairs. Hari. 2. Full of * or odd 
images. Others, that this paſſage alludes to the ſtory of the \:tire 
Marſgas, who contended with Apollo, which I think is more bum 
rous. Addiſon. 3. Pleaſant, jocular. ö 

Hu'morovsLY, adv. [of hamere::] 1. Whimſically, fantaſtically. 
2. Merrily, jocoſcly. A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls very hum. 
 roufly, conciſum argentum in titulns ſacieſque minutes. Addiſor. 

Hu'worous5%: 55, comicalnels, fulneſs of pleaſantry ; alſo fan taſli · 
c:lnefs, ſickleneſs. | 

Hu uon sour. 1. Peeviſh, fretful, hard to pleaſe, petulant. 2. 
Odd, humorous. Singular and humor /ome diſguiſes, Sift. 

Hvu'wor:ourty, 419. [of amr 1c] peeviſhly, petulantiy. 

Hu'worsouext:s (of Hume n; hardneſs to be pleaſed, peevith- 


neſs. | 
Huwy, %. [corrupted N 2 from Eums. Yoni. See BVuur] 
the protuberance formed by a crooked back. The 5 fell. 
Tat hr. 

Huve rick . [of hn, and back] crooked back, high ſaculd- 
ers. Born with an hamp-back and high noſe. Tater. 

Eli'1rpnicito, having a crooked back. 

To Husen (prob. of buſth, Teut. a blow) 1. To puſh or thruſt 
with the elbow. To hunch and puſh one another. frbuthnor. 2. To 

firike or punch with the fit. 3. [Wocher, Ger. a crooked hack] to 
croo% the back. Thy crooked mind within banch'd out thy back. 
Dye. 
Hr:cn-nack'd [q- 
dered. Flat noſed and hunch backed. I. range. 

Hu'xprrn, yr [hund, hundpe>, Sax. bondert. Du. bumdert, Cer. 
Þundreve, Dan. e, Su. hund, Goh. ] the number conſiſting of 
ten, multiplicd by ten. It has no plural, except when the nun ber is 
indeterminate, and a genitive follows, as hundreds of found; or 
when a genitive itſelf, as what number of hundreds; or in the nu- 
meration table, unites, tens, hundreds, where it is properly a geni- 
tive, and ſuppoſes the place of hundred: ; or when another prepoſition 
goes before, as A hundreds. ES | 

HrxvreD, . [hundned, Sax. hundredum, Lat. ; hurd-ele, O. 
Fr.] 1. A particular part of a ſhire or county, becauſe i confilt. d of 
ten tithings, and each tithing of ten houſholds, and fo confifted of 
an hundred families, and thence called hundred; or bgcaule it furri:- 
cd the king with a hundred men for his wars. Jchnſon fays, a can- 
ton or diviſion of 4 county, perhaps once containing an hundred ma- 
nne, That that he wins in the Hundre he loſeth in the ſhure. Bacon. 
2. A\ company or body, conſiſting cf an hundred. 

Hu'xprREDERS, men empannelled, or fit to be impannelled on a 
jura, upon any controverſy, dwelling within the hundred where the 
land in queſtion lies; alſo bailiffs of hundreds. 

HuxpreD-Lagh, the bundred-court, from which all the officers of 
the king's foreſt are freed. | Fs | 

Huxorto-Larw. See Huxvoern-Lagh. 5 | | 

Huxritn Scha [old law] the payment of perſonal attendance, 
ordering ſuit and ſervice at the hundred-court. : 

Hu'xparDbtH, a4. Ihundneonveogo] a, Sax. ] the ordinal of a hun- 
d ted, the tenth ten times told. 

Hu'xpxtbus Afrmatus [old records] the profits of an hundred - 
court, farmed out for a ſtanding rent. 

Hr xc, the fret. and part. paſſ. of to barg. Sce To Haxc. 

Hu'scary, a kingdom of Europe, bounded by the Carpathian 
mountains, which divide it from Poland, on the north; by Tranſil- 
varia and Walachia on the eaſt; by the river Drave, which ſeparates 
it from Sclavonia, on the ſouth ; and by Auſtria and Moravia-on the 
welt. 

Hu'xcer [hunxen, Sax. honger, Ger. Dan. and Su. Fambre, Sp.] 
1. A craving of the appetite after food, the pain felt from faſting. 
Ihe ſubacid part of the animal ſpirits being caſt off by the lower 
nerves upon the coats of the ſtomach, vellicates the fibres, and there- 
by produces the ſenſe we call hunger. Grew. 2. Any violent deſire. 
The neceſſity of preparing our appetites and /u»gers for them. Decay 
of Picty. 

Y 8 will bteas rHrough Clone walls. 
Law, under Nx CESSIT V. 

Hrxcrs makes bard benes ſwtet beans, 

I.. Famem effcere ut crude etiam fab r /accharum ſagiant. Fraſm. The 
fell fromach (faith Solomon) let the honeycomb ; but to the hungry 
ever; bitter thing is faueet. The Scot. ſay, the hungry man ſees meat far. 
The French ſay, Pappitit fart toute bon: (a gd foreach mates every 
thirg gord. ) See HUNGARY dogs will eat dirt padd ig, under HUN v. 


See NEecesITY has no 


Natural HuxGe, is an uritation of the ſtomach, occaſioned by 


faſting. 


immediately next to che 


hunched-backed}, eroolæ· backed, hump - ſnoul- 


HU R 


Animal Hu vorn, is the ſenſation or ion of that irritatior.; 
2nd the appetite or deſire of food, that is the conſequence of it. 

To Huxcrnr, verb nent. hunxr:ar, Sax. hungrer, Dan. bungra, 
Su. dungeren, Du. hungern, Ger. ] 1. To crave after food, to feel the 
222 2 if they hunger d — the food they bore. Corley. 
2. To defire wit eaperncis. thou fo hunger mpty 
chair? Shake — K * 

Hv'xvors- ur, or Hu'xcte-rmitTExX, adj. (of burger and bi} 
pained or weakened with hunger. His firength ſhall be J, ger. Cette v. 
Hu'xc2»ro025, a market ton of Berkſhire, on the river Kennet 
64 miles from London. g 


Hu xczaLy, a. (of hanger] hungry, being in want of nourich- 


ment. 
His beard 
Grew thin and Huegerly. and ſeem'd to aff: 
His ſops as he was drinking. Sholefpeare. 
Hvxceetr, av. with keen appetite. They eat us b: ger. y. 


Shatejpeare. 

 He'xerasTarved (of larger and Parner] flarved with hunger, 
pinched by want of food. Or lambs purſu'd by bungerſlar ue Mol cs. 
Shakrfheare. 

Hu"vortD, od. [of urger] pinched by want of food. | 
_— love to — — — ? 88825 

1U"G21LY, adv. [of anger] with keen appetite. When on 
harſh acorns hungrily F Pr 2 | 88 

Hu"xcarxrss [of e] craving apretite. 

Hexe hungrig. Sax. honcerizh, Du. hungtrie, Ger. Dan. 
and Su.] 1. Craving after focd, feeling pain from want of food. 
2. Not fat. not fruitful, not prolific, more diſpoſed to draw from 
other ſubilances tian impart to them. MHaxgry and barren foil. 
Smalridre, | 

Hu"xGcry E, {in horſes} an unnatural and over-haſty greedi 
to devour thcir ment before they can chew it. * — 
by Hrxgar Dogs will cat dirty pudding. | 
This proverb is uſed by way of ſatire againſt thoſe perſons, whoſe im- 
petuous luſts make them demean themfclyes beneath their quality. 

| Huxcrs's the bed Cance. 

Thus ſay the l. tirs: 7ejurus rare flomachus walgaria temnit ; & fames 
„ef timum cond mentam. The Fr. 2 la faim, il ry a print de mauvai; 
fam: And the Ital. Lafino chi a fame ma- 3:a Cogn frame. | 
* ok R Hexer flirs bite (ort. | 

This is fpoken when needy people are very importunate and craving. 

Huxxs, i. [tungkur, andic, ſordid} TR. a covetous * 
gardly wretch. A cloſe hunks worth money. A n. 10 

10 Huxz, gers a2. [hunt:ian, from hund, Sax. a dog] 1. To 
chaſe wild beatts, 2. To purſue, to follow cloſe. Evil thall unt 
the violent man. P/a/nzs. 3. To ſearch after, 1 do hunt out a pro- 
bavility. Spenſer. 4. Lo direct or manage hound: in the chaſe. He 
bunts a pack of dogs better than any man. Addr/or. 

To Huxr, gent. 1. To follow the chace. To hurt for veni- 
mn. Geryfes, 2. To purſue or earch. Hunting after arguments. 

3. Kee 

Hor [from the verb] 1. A pack of hounds. The common June. 
n 2. A chace. The hazt is up. Gay. 3. Purſuit in ge- 
neral. | 

By the happy hollow of a tree, 
Eicap'd the ant. Shakefſpcare. | 
To Hur Charge, is when the hounds take freſh ſcent, hunting 
anviher chace, till they ſtick and hit it again. 

To HvxrT Carter, fignifies that the hounds hunt by the heel. 

Hu'x TEA {of tare] 1. A chater of wild beafts for paſtime. 2. A 
dog that ſcents game cr beaſts of prey. Shakeſpeare. | | 

U'STING, fart. adj. [from to hunt] chafing of wild beaſts, or 
ſcarching after. 

HuxTING the Fal, is when the chace falls off and comes on 
again. | 
Hu'xT1ixcpos, the ſhire town of a county of the ſame name, ſitu- 
ated on the river Ouſe, 57 miles om London; it gives title of earl to 
the noble family of Haſtings, and ſends two members to parliament ; 
the county of Huntingdon alſo ſends two members. 

Hu'xTixG-xorx [of hunting and born] a horn uſed to cheer the 
hounds, a bugle. Pyior. 2 

Hu'xTREss [of hunter] a woman that follows the chace. He de- 
ſcribes her as an huntre/s. Broome. = | 

Hu'xTsMax [of bt and man] 1. One who hunts or delights in 


the chace. 2. Ihe ſervant whole office it is o manage the chace. 


Apply this moral rather to the hunt/mar that managed the chace than 
to the maſter. L'Z/?range. | 
Hu'xTsMANSUIT fat huntſman] the qualifications of a hunter. 


Dorne. 


Hua br [of huydel. Sax. hurdel, Du. hurde, Ger.) 1. Haſle rods 
cr any other ſticks u attled together. Hurdles and the flail. Dryden. 2. 
A kind of low carriage, upon which criminals for treaſon are conveyed 
to the place of execution. Taking pleaſure upon the Eurdle to think 
that he ſhould be famous in after times. Bacon. | 

Hu'evLizs, or CLaYEs, are made of branches or twigs, inter- 
woven together in the figure of a long ſquare, about five or fix feet 
long, and three, or three and a half broad; the cloſer they are 
woven they are the better. They are for ſeveral uſes, as for co- 
vering traverſcs and lodgments, caponecrs, &c. and are covered 
over with earth to ſecure them from the artificial fireworks of 
enemy. and from the ſtones which might be thrown upon them; 
likewiſe to lay upon marſhy ground, or to paſs the fols, eſpecially 
when it is full of _ or lime. ade either of ſplit 

Hr'zpies ſin huſbandry] are frames made either of ſplit ſticks, 
or hazle rods platted — to make ſheep-folds, c. 

Heros, fab. the refuſe of hemp or flax. Ainſworth. This in the 
country is commonly called Hardi. | 

Hvar (in heraldry] the head of a wild boar, a bear, a wolf, or 
ſome ſuch fierce creature ; but not of lions, or other ſuch noble crea- 
ture. 
To Hurt, werb ad. [from huorlt, Iſlandic, to throw down, or, 
perhaps, corruptly, according to Skinner, of ui 1. To — 


HUS 


eaſt with violence, to drive impetnouſly. Hurling ſtones, Chronicle, 
2. To utter with vehemence. 3. [Curlur, Fr.] To make an howling or 
hideous noiſe. He hu out vows. Sperſer. 3. To play at a fort of 
game. Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing of the ball, 
and is of two forts, to goals and to che country; for Si to yoals, 
there are fifteen or thirty players, more or leſs, choſen out on each 
fide, who ſtrip themſclves, and then join hands in ranks one againſt 
another; out of theſe ranks they match themſelves by pairs, one eu- 
bracing another, and fo paſs away; every of which couple are to 
watch one another during this phy. Carrav. 

Hua, /a. [from the verb} tumult, riot, commotion. N. 

Hv aN (of url and bat} a whirlbat. Ainſarorth. 

Hunl- non (of on horſe] a bone near the middle of the buttocks, 
very apt to go out of its ſocket by a ſlip or ſtrain. 

Henrr, the hair of flax, which is either fine or wound. 

Hu'ruen {of b/} one that plays at hurling. Corey. 

Hv'sLIxd, art. af. [of hurl, g. d. whirling] throwing ones, 
See. with a whirling motion of the hand. 

Hvu'si.-wixp {of Juri and wird} a whirlwind, 2 violent guft ; an 
obſolete word. We now call it whirlwind. Sandys. 

Hu'ary, or He'st.y-BurLY [of wwhirie, Eng. and borth, Sax. 
J have been told. that this word owes its original to two neighbouring 
families, named Hur/y and Bury, or Hurlcigh and Parligh, which 
nlled their part of the kingdom with contelts aud violence. If this 
account be rejected, the word mult be derived from Hr, hurl;, and 
barls, a ludicrous reduplication; Hula. Fr. hurlabreſr, inconfide- 
rately. 4 a tumult. uproar, buſtle. or commotion. At the 

burly death itſelf au akes. Shatypeare. All places were filled with 
tumuk and har/z-buri;. Knoles. 

Hru'sLy-THxUuno, a bailing noiſy preacher, orator, Sc. who 
lays about him vivleredy, uftiog much action and getture; allo one 
that uies many extravagant expreſions and rants. — 

Hu'raricatve. or Hunxica'xo, . [owracen, Fr of horracar, 
Sp.] a violent ftorm of wind, wh.ch often happens in the Euſt and 
W-#1-Indies, ia September and O:tober, overthrowing trees, houſes, 
and u hatthever is in its way. Hurricanes begin in the north, but 
tarn round, and in a little time veer through all the points of the 
compaſs. A ftorm or Lurricavo, tho' but the force of air, makes a 
_ ſtrange havock where it comes. Hr Theory, | 

Hu'zey [of harry, Fr.] grent halte. 

To Hoxx x, verb a2. (ier, Fr. hepg an, Sax. to plunder; bur 
was likewiſe a word uſed by the old Germans, in urging their hanſes 
to ſpeed, but ſeems the imperative of the verb. Yo to have, to 
haften too much, to put into precipitation or confuſion. Inipetubus 
luſt Aurrics him on. South. 

To Huazxy, eb neat. to move on with precipitation, to male 

at haſte. You would not Surry. Dryten. | 


Hua xv from the verb] commotion, precipitation. A very great 


hurrs. Adtijon. 

Huss {of hyppe, Sax. ] joined with the names of places, denotes 
chat they took their name from wood or foreſt. 

Hvuesr [hynpe, Sax. ] a grove or thicket of trees. infer arth. 

HuzTs, Hurers, or Hevers ſ in heraldry] are roundles, azure, 
Ec, the ſame the Fr. call terteanr azure. Some imagine they fig- 
niſy bruiſes or contuſions in the flefi , but others hurtle berries. 

Hvar [hyrx, Sax.] 1. A wound or bruiſe. Received tuo great 
Zurti in his body. Harward. 2. Harm, miſchief, an injury, a da- 
mage. The hart which cometh thereby is greater than the good. 
Spenſer. 
x" of err. verb ad. hurt and hurted, prot. and part. p. byp- 
dan, hype, Sax. wounded, herrtar, Fr. to ſtrike] 1. Lo harm, to mwit- 
chief, to do injury. Virtue may be affailed, but never art. Milian. 
2. To wound, to pain by ſome bodily harm. It hurts my hand. 
Shak ſpeare. FE 

Hu'rTts fof ar-] one that hurts or doe: harm. | 

Hv'eTrevr [hyrr- pull, Sax. ] mjurious, prejudicial, miſchievous. 

Heo'eTecLLY, 45. [of hirtfu?) pernictoully, miichievouſly. 

Hr'arTrurxess {of harrf/] miſchievouſncis. | 

To Hua r,, [verb neuf. henrter, Fr. urtare, It.] to daſh, to fkir- 


miſh, to run again? any thing, to joſtle, to meet in ſhock and en- 


counter. Ham The noile of battle hurtled in the air. Shaks/prare. 
To Hurt, e af. [to move violently or in.petuouſly. "This 


harmfol chab he gan to Gurtle high. Sper/er. 
Ho'aTte ztkny [Hort bar, Dan.] bilberry. 


Hv'aTL es [hyrriear, Sax.) 1. Harnileſs, innocent. Hurt lf. 


blues. Dryden. 2. Receiving no hurt. | 
Hvu'seTr.e5LY, adv. | hartl;j;} without hurt or harm. | 
Hu'aTLE:xe5s [of hurtle/s] freedom from harm or any hurtful 
_ quality. | 
Hu r-sicrtr, an herb. | 
Hu'snaxp [hup band, Sax. hochonve, huſebend, from Vor and 
boa, Runic, a maſter] 1. The corſort of a wite, a man married to a 
wo:nan, the correlative to wife. 2. The male of animals. 


HvuszaxD © a $472, a perfon whoſe office it is to ſee a ſhip's cargoe 
entered, landed, laid up in warehouſes, c. for the merchants. 


To Hu'ssanD, verb af? [from the ſubſt.] 1. To manage with 
ſſeſſion of a victory. Clarenden. 


_ Wiſely Lusbanding the 
2. To ſupply with a huſtand. If he ſhou!d % you. Shake- 
3. To till the —_ to cukivate it properly. A farmer 


be a huſband, or fparing of a thing. 
Hvu's8anDLEss, adj. [of hu/fand] being without a huſband. Shake- 


. 
4 Hu'sBaxDLY, adj. [of band] frugal, thifty. A huyPandly part. 
Toft. 
1 [of hyſband and man] one who words in tillage, 
He is your ſerving man and your huſbardinun. S!akeſpeare. 


Luc, and a whiſper tan. /,. 


HYA 


Hu'snaxpey [of huſband] 1. Manner of cultivating land, une 
of land. The art of huſbandry. Siimey. 2. Vie management of ex 
pences, frugality, thriſt. To break into any rules of the Aricteſt good 
b.joandry. Seeift. 3. Care of domettic affairs. The u te anc 
mana ge of my houſe. S ear. 

_ Huspaxpay was repreſented by the antients, in ſculpture end paint. 
ing, by che goddeſs Ceres, holding in her left hand the zodiac, aud 
in her right a young tree which began to grow up. 

Husca'sie {hup-capl, Sax.] an howhold ſervant. | 

Husx, a fiſh, of which the white glue called iſinglaſs is made: 

Hvu'seaxs [hafraux, Fr.] a fort of boats or ſpatrerdaſhers. 

Huseea'srx8 [of hur, and papt, Sax.] one who holds houſe and 


land. 
md . 

= GA 3LE [in old records} houſe-rent, | 

: * interj. prob. of Nd. Heb or of hacchen. L. Ger. to 
ing, lull, or entice to ſlcep, as nurſes do children in their cradles. 
Johnſon ſays tis without ctymoloov] te fill, tilence, no noiſe. Shate. 
Jede. 

Ffuen. adj. [from the interj.} flent, quiet. As 5% as death. 
Shale eare. 3 

To Hven, vob cent. {from the inteij.] to bei, to be ftlent. At 
theſe rangers preſence every once Eu . N | 

To Husn, verb a7. to ſilence, to ill, to apyeaſe, The court was 

„„ . . , . | . 8 0 % 
; 10 Hen Up, ert . to luppr. ſ. in ſilence, de id to Ne 
tioned. This matte is 2 s ape Pope. 

! 1 & * 

Hu“sungnx z [v4 4:45 ard awoncy } 
pay to fecure fili nc. wife, 

Hues [Onife, Ger. gene. Fr. e, It. hub or htweſthen, from 
bug, Du. /n the outer coat of corn, grain, red. . the 
rind. Bacon. | 

10 Huzx, wery a {rom the HL ] to frip off the onward rind 

Huxaxawie, a folmniy praftiſed ty the Virgimun Indi ns, 
once every fourteen or tu veurs, It 3s on inflirution or dicip hre 
that all young men mult pats under before they cn be admitted d be 
of the number of great men, oſtceis. or c:cba":afes of the ratr:n. 

Hu's::ep, % {of haſt] covered wiha hufl:. 

. ä 5 | : 

tu RY, . [of buf abour ding in huts, confiſling of huſks, 
A fair harve!t: from the grudoing oround. Drin. 

Hens, Iiutgarien torfemca, id to Le f called from the hazza. 
or ſhout, they „ea, the rf! charge. ä 

Hu'simnG Pop, people who received the ſacrament. 

Hu'sstrrs, the tolowers of oh- Hats the reformer | 

Hu'sy [corrvpred of e , Ihyyomnyn, Sax. tiken in an il! 
ſerfe} a forrs or bad woman, 4 wothlets wench; a nn diren c 
a girl, maid, or womia in content or anver. And it is on ed 
legicrovſly in Night d ſapprebation. Ger you in, buſy Srathe ne. 

Hu'sTiNGs [this ſome tcrve ot bu, n houle, ind] Ving, Sa e. 5. d. 
the houſe for trying cauſes] 1. A count! 2 court hel. partie bla IU, 1 
court held before the lord wavor and alt ruten of the city of Londun. 
2. he place where thu coun is held, a, le made a ſpeech hom 
the buſ/in: 5. 5 

To Hur rTE, v.75 . ¶ perh ap corned from Far-] to ſiake 
together. 

IIV Eur Thuprri, Sex. the mibref 


„ 
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a biibe to hinder mformmion, 


oy houſe} . A bad manager, 
a forry woman. It is corz.on to uf e in a good, and 4 4 
or % in a bad ſenſe. J. /. : 
A hufife that by felling her dcfires, 
Buys kerielt bread and cloth. L f env. | 
2. A gond manager ot houthold af, ati.) y woman, Tuc baun 
wous / »f 7c nature. Shaky care. 

To Hu'swier, verb a2. [from the ſubſt. to manage with cc 
nomy and frugality. J .ag thu litile heaven had lent. Dryden. 
Hus v FEAVY. . [of buſuifo]} rt. Moog iuwent good or bad. 

Good Ll ajwwifiry trieth 8 . 
Jo rife with the cock; 
Tl Vue beth 
Till nine of the clock. Tur. 
2. Mana nt of rural buiineſs committed to women. 
If cheeſes in dairy have Argos's eyes, 
Tell Ciſley the fault in her H iH ry lies Taſer. | 

Hu'vsr, N. C. [of hpoptan, Sax. hoeften, Du. bullen, Ger. to 
cough] a cough. | : | | 

Hor huxxe, Sax. butte. Du. and Ger. hatre, 4 1. A ſmall 
poor cottage or hovel. In his poor f to pais the night. Swift. 2 
A lodge for ſoldiers in the feld. 3 

HuTcn, /ab?. [hucte, Fr. bucha, Su. huzcca, hurra, Sax.] 1. A 
veſiel to lay corn in, a corn cheſt. Keep them in hatches or cloſe 
caiks. Martimer. 2. A wooden cage, Sc. to keep rabbits in. 3. A 
trap for catching vermin. | 

HuTt*<14M4 {in old records] a hue and cry, eſpecially in Scotland, 
where, when 2 robbery had been committed, they blew an horn, and 
made an outcry ; after which, it the chief ran away and did not ſurren- 
der himſelf, he might be lawfully Killed, or hanged upon the next gal- 
loves. 

Hu'TriFrSFIELD, 2 market town in the welt riding of Vorkſhire, 
161 miles from London. It ſtands on the Calder, and is one of the 
five towns in this county moſt noted for the clothing trade. 

Hu'*ix6 4 Pike [with anglers] a particular and diverting method 
of catching that ſiſh. 

To Hvzz, verb neut. [from the found] to hum as bees do, to bu: 
to murmur. 

Hvz2za', interj. [of Huſſars, or Hungarian horſemen ; it being hei: 
cuſtom to ſhout at the making the onſet; or, as ſome imagine, from 
h:ſanna, Heb. i. e. fave now] a loud acclamation, a Qout tor joy. 
The burg of the rabble. L Eſtrange. 

To Huzza, verb neut. [from the interjection] to utter acclamation. 
The h:zzaing mob. King. 

To Huzuz:i', verb af. to receive one with acclamations. 
k:>zaed into the court, Audiſor. 

To Hy, verb neut. [of hiqan, Sax.] to make hate, See To He. 

HyY'acinTH, or Ja'crxTH (vas Gr.] a precions None ; the 
ſame with the lapis lyncurius of the ancients ; o called from its reſem- 
blance of the purple flower named /zac/neb ; of which there ae four 
forts ; 


He was 


HYD 


forts, : thoſe that are intermixed with a vermillion colour, thoſe of a 
ſa#ron colour, thoſe of an amber colour, and thoſe of a white inter- 
mixed with a faint red, and are either oriental or occidental. Theſe 
ſtones either engrave or cut fine, and were it not that the graving often- 
times colts more than the ſtone, they would be more uſed for teals, 
E.. 

Theſe ſlones were uſed by the antients for amulets and taliſmans, 
who wore them about their necks or in rings, &c. and imagined they 


had in them a virtue to ſecure them from the plague. The jacrnth or 
bun ich was a in ixture of purple and blue, or a blue purple. Cri/p. 
Corfection of Hy acixTH [in medicine] is a thin electuary of a cor- 


dial quality, compoſed of divers precious ſtones, the hyacinth ſtone be- 
ing one of the principal ingredients; and alſo coral, hartſhorn, ſeeds, 
roots, and divers other ingredients pulverized or ground, and mixed 
together. 

Hracixru [bhyacinth, Fr. jacinte, It. Sp. and Port. hyacinthar, 
Lat. vaxuSS-, Gr.] a plant. It hath a bulbous root; the leaves are 
long and narrow, the ſtalk is upright and naked, the flowers growing 
on the upper part of a ſpike. Miller. 

Hy'acisTH [in heraldry] the tenne, or tawny colour in the coats 
of noblemen. | 

Hyaci'xTH14, feſtivals held at Sparta, in honour of Apollo, and 
remembrance of his famous Hyacinth. 

HraTwrxTmixE [hbyathinthinas, Lat. warne, Gr.] pertaining 
to or like the hyacinth, made of hyacinths. 

HyacrxTHixG, or Hyac!'xTH1AN, . adj. reſembling the hya- 
cinth or flower ſo called. His hyacinthian locks. Milton. And thus Ho- 
_ MER long before him, —vaxuſuw alu yua;, 7. e. reſembling the 
flower of a nth, not much for its co/our, which is diverſe ; but, as 
I rather think, for its cats. : 

__Hyaci'TarzoxTEs [of var., Gr.] a kind of emeralds incli- 
ning to a violet-colour. | 
_ © HyY'avzs, or Hans [focalled of aw» Tv ue, i. e. to rain] a wa- 
tery conſtellation, 2 ſeven ſtars. The feign them to be 
the daughters of Atlas and Zthra, whence they are alſo called Atlan- 
9 Show names are Ambroſia, Eudora, — — 
exauris, ho, and Tyche. They are famous among the poets for 
bringin 4 they are — in the bu'l's head, and the chief of 
them (the / fulzid, ſays Gol tus) is by the Arabs called alarba- 
ras. 

The poets feign, that Hyas their brother having been torn to pieces 
by a "Loy — 22 ſor his death, that the Gods, 
in compaſſion to them, tranſlated them to heaven, and placed them in 
the forchead of the bull; where they ſtill continue to weep : And 
hence the conſtellation is ſuppoſed by ſome to rain. 

HY'aiixe {[hyalinus, Lat. of va, Gr} pertaining to plaſs, 
glafly, reſembling glaſs. The clear -by«/ine, the glaily fea. Mison. 

Hy xa, or Hy'en, Lat. Casa, Gr.] a kind of beaſt much like 
a wolf, very ravenous and ſubtil; of which it is fabulouſly related by 


ſome writers, that he will come in the night-time to ſhepherd's houſes, 


and learning their names, by counterfeiting a man's voice, call them 
out and devour them. | 
A wonder more amazing would we find, 
The Hien ſhews it of a double kind, 
Varying the ſexes in alternate years, 
In one s, and in another bears. Dryder. h 
Hr a:.01'Des [ vanxzudi;, of vans, glaſs, and 88. Gr. look] the 
vitreous or glaſſy humour of the eyes. 
_ Hyxn#rxa'ciuns [in old records] the ſeaſon for jowing winter 


corn. 

HrBz'rxaL [hybernus, Lat.] pertaining to winter. 5 

Hysrxxat Occident, the winter-weft, or ſouth-weſt. That p- int 
where the ſun ſets at its entrance into the tropic of Capricorn, i. e. 
on the ſhorteſt day. | | | 

Hynrtrnxar. Orient, the winter-eaſt, or ſouth-eaſt. That point of 
the horizon where the ſun riſes at its entrance into the tropic of Can- 
cer. | 

Hys1'sTRICa, a feſtival with ſacrifices and other ceremonies cele- 
brated by the Greeks; at which the men wore the apparel of women, 
and the women of men, in honour of Venus, either as a God, or a 
goddeſs, or both; or, as others ſay, a feſtival held at Argos; where the 
women, habited like men, inſulted their huſbands with all the tokens 
of ſuperiority, in memory of the Argian dames having defended their 

country with notable cou inſt Cleomenes and Demaratus. 
Hin [Yo, Gr. gibboſity] a bending-in of all the vertebras 
or turning: joints. Bruno ſays the Hylema is the fame with cyphoſis 
or gibboſity; tho' GLA ſometimes uſes the word to expreſs © mem 
wertbrarum everſonem.” Gal. 3 Artic. _ 
_ _ Hr'na1D4, Lat. a mongrel creature, whoſe fire is of one kind, 
and dam of another. | 7 

HrY'sz1movus, adj. [v&ps, Gr. bybrida, Lat.) begotten between ani- 
mals of different ſpecies. Ray. 

Hvpa'xTunOs [of vdr, water, aYp»r, Gr. a joint] a gleet from a 
wounded Joint. 

Hrva'Tibes [vialdes, of def, Gr. water] watery bliſters on the 
liver or bowels of dropſical perſons, ſuppoſed to proceed from a diſten- 
tion and rupture of the lymphæducts. 

Hyvaror'pes [waluk;, of vis, water, and «39», Gr. form] the 
watery humour of the eye. 

Hyva'T1s [v3ali;, Gr.] a diſeaſe in the eyes, conſiſting of a fatty ſub- 
ſtance or excreſcence growing under the {kin of the upper eye-lid. dee 
Lon boosts. CasTELL. RexovaT. who ſays alſo, © it is a puſtule of 
the palpebrz, or pingus quædam materia palpebræ cuti, p n. ſulſiracta. 
GALEN, and C. Hor rMAx. 

HypaTosco'P1a [of var, of water, and oxomew, Gr. to view] 2 
divination or foretelling future events by means of water. 

Hype-cir.p [hyp-zuld, Sax. ] a ranſom paid to ſave a perſon's hide 
from being beaten. | 

Hr'p FOS, the ſame as hydrops, a dropſy. 

Hy por Aus * „dp. water, and ypaPy, Gr. to deſcribe] a 
deſcriber of water, of ſeas, with the coatts, iſlands, &c. belonging to 
them. Our &ydogrophers do not place them fo far weſtward.” Dam- 


ger. 5 
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Hr'ox J 4½, Fr. ira, It. hydra, Sp. and Lat. . Gr.] The 


tell us, That hydra was a Lernæan having an hundred 
ads, and but one body; and that when one head was cut off, two 
(prang up in its place; and that Carcinus came and aſſiſted the hydra. 
he ground of the ſtory is this: Lernus was a king at that time, when 
men univerſally dwelt in towns or villages, and every town had its 
king; among which, Sthenelus, the ſon of Perſeus, governed Mycen:e, 
the largeſt and moſt populous place: Lernus not bearing to be ſubject 
to him, it was the occation of a war between them. Lerous's town 
was a little well fortified place, defended by fifty ſtout archers, which, 
day and night, were ſhooting their arrows | Ya the tower. The name 
of this litt e town was H,dra. Upon which, Euriſtheus ſent Her- 
cules thither ; but they who were beneath threw fire, and aimed at the 
defenders of the tower; and it any one was hit with it, and fell, im- 
mediately two ſtout archers roſe up in his place. But Hercules at 
length took the town, burnt the tower, and ed the town : And 
this gave birth to this fable. Palaphrtm:. 

Hy'ps dra, Gr.] a water-{crpent ; eſpecially that monſtrous on: 
ſaid by the poets to have an hundred heads, and bred in the lake 
Lerna, and to have been ſlain by Hercules, and placed among the 
ſtars, whence any multiplicity of evils is called a hydra. The — 
of the many · headed hiſſing crew. Dryden. 

Hr tox [of ve, water, and Aue, Gr. oil] a compoſition cf 
common oil and water. | 

Hrora'coca, Lat. [of „%% and ay, Gr.] medicines that drive 
out, or purge watery humours. 

Hrps aGo'Gical [of viaywna, of vp, water, and ay, Gr. to 
lead] pertaining to the — of water. 

YDRA'GOGNES, fu. [of dap, water, and a. to drive, 

gue, Fr.] ſuch — as . the diſcharge of watery Van 4} 
which is generaliy the caſe of ſtronger cathartics, becauſe they ſhake 
moſt forcibly by their vellications the bowels and their appendages, 
ſo as to ſqueeze out water enough to make the ſtools ſeem to be little 
elſe. FPnner. | - 
Hrpxa'cocy [vipaywyia, Gr.] a conveying of water by furrows 
and trenches, from one place to N. 8 i 

Hropza'ncts aL, pertaining to, or of the nature of quickfilver. 

Hyora'scyRUM [v3apyupeo, Gr. i. e. water - ſilver] quick-filver. 

HYprau'tic, or Hrpra'ulicat [of vwhaunxd, of rx, 
ſounding water, of dg. water, and aN, Gr. a pipe] pertaining to 
the conveyance of water through pi Derham. 

HDs UL L. Gr.] the art of making engines for car- 
ry ing and raifing water, and all forts of water works ; alſo that part 
of ſtatics that conſiders the motion of fluids, and particularly water. 

Hvpaav'iorxevaatic E:gine, onc that raiſes water by means of 
the ſpring of the aic. 

Hrvpzo'a, Lat. of Gr. [with ſurgeons] certain little moiſt pimples, 
like millet · ſeeds, which make the {kin ulcerous and rough. | 

Hrproca'zbia Lees. a, Gr.] a dropſy of the pericurdiam. 

 Hrprocaxisre'rium, Lat. a machine which ſpouts water plenti- 
fully, and for extinguiſhing fires and cor flagrations. 


— 


Hrproct'LE {uarnan, Gr.] a kind of ſwelling of the outermoſt 


lia of the /cratum, or tettes, called bernia aguoſa, a watery rupture. 


Be vxo calls it a ereus tumor, ariſing from a collection of Hf cr 


ſerum in the ſerotum. 


Hrvroce'PrALos [voortPzrd, from viay, water, and a. Gr. 
the head] a dropſy, or ſwelling of the head, cauſcd by a watery hu- 
mour ; and ſometimes a butſling of the lymphatic veſſels. To which 
I may venture to add, or, if uf burft, ar leaft there may be too great | 
a collection of hub within the cranizm, which admits of a cure; 
but deſperate indeed, if diſcharged within the suBsTAxcE of the 
BRAIN, | 

HrYorocarTics [of e, and rn, Gr. ] a critical judgment 
taken from ſweating. 

HyYDROENTERO'CELE [of vd, water, ref, the entrails, and . 
Gr. a tumour] a falling of the guts, r with water, into the 
ſcrotum, or a ſwelling or bloating of the outward integument or ſkin 
of the ſcrotum, cauſed by watery humours caſt or detained therein. 

— takes no notice of r _ 3 | 

YDRO'GRAPHER [hydrogra; he Fr. water, and rap, Gr. 
to deſcribe] one wag in — ng Boyle | 

HrYpeocea"enical [bydrographigue, Fr. idrografico, It. bidrogra- 
pbia, Sp.] of or pertaining to. hydrography. 

HyprocrarPHical Charts, certain ſea maps delineated for the uſe 
of pilots, &c. in which are marked the points of the compaſs, the 
— ſnelves, ſands. — as. FP 

Hypro'GRaPHY [| hydro ie, Fr. 7 afa, It. jaÞia, 
vp, water, and 444 to deſcribe] the art of — Go-edans. 
It teaches how to deſcribe and meaſure the ſea, accounting for its 
tides, counter tides, currents, bays, ſoundings, gulphs; alſo its ſands, 
ſhallows, ſhelves, rocks, promontories, diſtances, &c. from port to 
8 whatſoever is remarkable either out at fea, or on the 
coaſt. 

HypzoLa'yaTHuw, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb water-dock. 

HyY'promaxcy [H ,L, Fr. idromancia, It. hydromantia, Lat. 
of uSjoparriua, of vdo, water, and parua, Gr. divination] a manner 
of divining or making conjectures by water, in which the victims 
had been waſhed, and ſome parts of them boiled ; alſo a divination 
by common water, in which they obſerved the various impreſſions, 
changes, fluxes, refluxes, ſwellings, diminutions, colours, images, 
Sc. of the water. Sometimes they di a looking-glaſs into the 
water, when they defired to know what would become of a ſick per- 
fon ; for as he looked well or © i Go hath, er - 
tured as to his future condition. Sometimes they a bowl with 
water, and let down into it a ring, equally poiſed on both fides, and 
banging by a thread tied to one of their ; and then in a form 
of prayer, requeſted the gods to declare or confirm the queſtion in diſ- 
pute: whereupon, if the thing were true, the ring of its own accord 
would ſtrike againſt the fide of the bowl a ſet of times : ſome- 
times they threw ſtones into the water, and obſerved the turns they 


H 7 — of vdor, and Gr. honey] mead, 
Y*'DROMEL | vdgoprns, water, u, Ot. | 
a decoction of 12 and honey. Mortimer. 


Hroao- 
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Hrpro'uzTze [of dg. water, and gige, Gr. meaſure] an in- 
$:2ment to mea the gravity, denſity, velocity, force, or other 
property belonging to water. | 

HrYpromETRI'a [vipmurrpaa, Gr.) the menſuration of waters, and 
ether fluid bodies ; their gravity, force, velocity, quantity, &c. 

Hroeo'mtTaY, . ¶ ot ve, water, and piicw, Gr. meaſure] the 
art of meaſuring the extent ard other properties of water. 

HrpronmPHa'LUM { vigmpanc, of vive, water, and pe-, Gr. 
the navel] a protuberance of the navel, proceeding from watery bu- 
mours in the — 4 

CasTELL. Rexovar. it a ſpecies of the watery hernia, pro- 
duced in the navel. wr 1 

HypromY'sTts of £39, water, and 5, Gr. a perſon ſet apart 
for the offices ot relig. on] officers in the Greck church, whoſe buii- 

neſs it was to make the holy water, and ſprinkle it on the people. 

Hrvro'xosvus, Lat. {with phyſicians] a fever, in which the pa- 
tient ſweats extreamly ; the ſu eating · ſickneſs. 

HrosoragastArks [of dag. water, and wagrrus, Gr. to offer or 
ſet before] a ſect; a branch of the Manichees, whole. diſtinguiſhing te- 
net was, 'I'hat water ſhould be uſed in the ſacrament inſtead of wine. 

Where:s the primitive church (in imitation of the Jew cuſtom. 
which it is ſuppoſed our Sevicur followed) uſed water in conjunction 
with wine. dee EucuarisrT. 

Hrpro'eece [of 4 and cn, Gr. a fountain] ſpring-water. 

H vp Rorno'nlA, Lat. vdo, of vd ę, water, and oec., Gr. fear] 
a diſtemper ing from the bite of a mad dog; in which the pa- 

tient dreads water, Sc. the pathognomic ſign, that the diſeaſe is 
come to its height, and rarely happens till within three or four days of 
the patient's death, the diſeaſe bein then unanimouſly allowed to be 
incurable by phyſicians, both antient and modern. Among thoſe dif- 
mal ſymptoms that follow the bite of a mad dog, the dread of water 
is the moſt remarkable. Ynincy. FD 
 HyproenoR!'a [of vie, and pe, Gr. to bear] a feſtival, or fu- 
neral ceremony, 2— oy the Athenians, Cc. in memory of them 
that periſhed in the deluge. : 

HyproyTHa'LM1ON, that part under the eve, which uſually ſwells 
in thoſe who have the droply. See Hryoror:i ux. | 

HryproPHTHa'liy [of 4e. water, and »9zauD-, Gr. an eve] a 
Citcaſe in the eye, when it grows fo big, as almoit to itart out of its 
orbit. 

Hrpro'eic, /«/f. a dropfical perſon. The water of the >; -$*-5 
is a remedy for the diteaſe. A bathnot. | 
BG wn or Hypro'eical 2 8 _— Gr. 

que, Fr. hydrops, Lat.] pertaining to the dropſy, ical, diſ- 
eaſed with — bold. Bhs pl 

Hropro'rica, Lat. [of v. Gr. pertaining to a dropſy] me- 
dicines that drive out the watery humours in a dropſy. 

Hropro'ercs [erer Gr. ] medicines good to expel watery hu- 
mours in the droply. | | 

Hrproe!'etr Lee,. Gr.] the herb water-pepper, or arſe- 
mart. 

| Hr'oxorors [of 

fix 'oroOPs ad Af, 
diabetes. | 

Hx'oroscCoys [ge ,., Of vg, and oxomrw, Gr. to view] an 
inſtrument for diſcovering the watery ſtreams of the air. 

Hvypzost rium, Lat. [with botaniſts] water-parſley. 

ilvprozta'riCar [of vive, water, and Faria, Gr. relating to 
weight] pertaining to the doclrine of hydroſtatics. Taught by Har 
gatics, Better 

Hroros: a'r1Cat. Balance, an inftroment contrived for the caſy 
and exact finding the ſpeciſic gra ities of bodies, either liquid or ſo- 

| lid. It eſtimates the degrees of the purity of bodies of all kinds, the 
quality and richneſs of metals, oars, or minerals, the proportions in 
any mixture, adulterations, te. of which, the only adequate way of 
judging, is the ſpecific weight. 

——— Y, ae. [of Yyargſtatica!] according to hydro- 
ſtatics. Bentley. 05 | i 

HrprosTA'TiCs [edgera vn, of 235g, and gallxn, Gr.] the doc- 
trine of gravitation in fluids; or that part of mechanics that conſiders 
the rhe or gravity of fluid bodies, eſpecially of water; and alſo 
of ſolid bodies immerged therein. | | 

Hvono ric, . {of vg, Gr. water, bydrotipe, Fr.) a purger of 
water or 2m. 5 | 

Hyz#"mai [hycmali;, of byems, Lat. winter] pertaining to winter. 

Hy'zx, or Hye'xa, it. hyene, Fr. byena, Lat.] an animal like a 
_ wolf; fee Hy va. I will laugh like an en Shakeſpeare. 

Hycra'sTic [of run, Gr. ] tending to | ray health. 

Hre!'ta [vywie, Gr. health] which conſiils in a good temperature 
and right conformation of parts. Health is a diſpoſiiun of the parts 
of an human body, fit for the 
dy ; or a found and natural ſtate of things in the animal ceconomy. 

Hyc1's1a, Lat. [vpna, Gr.] health, which conſiſt, in a good tem- 
perature and "Fo difpoſition of the parts of the body. 


5, Gr.] a water-drinker. 
{ia medicine] the diſeaſe otherwiſe called 


Hreomt'xa ſuyiwn, Gr. health] part of phyſic that teaches 
the way of preſerving health, which ſome divide into three parts. 

Hvcitixa Aualeptica [ vyαν u azantrerirn, Gr.] that part of phy ſic 
that yeftores the trengrh, ficth, &e. after the expulſion of the diteaſe. 

Hvc1ierx a Prophylatica [rpm agepunexTtien, Gr.] that part of 
phyſic which has regard to future diſeates. 

Its etymology fignifies the art of guarding againſt diſeaſes, before 
they arrive. See Dixrtak rica; and after [preſerve] read. the 
Ari of preſerving Heaith,” which is allo the ie of a moſt excellent 
poem upon that ſubject, for which the public is ixdebted to Doctor 
Anunsr zo. my 
Hycmmnxa Synterctica [vpn ovyrngurinn, Gr.] which preſerves 


Hrenau'Lie {of ge, moiſt, and ar, Gr. a pipe] pertaining 
to pipes, or conveyances for water. a 
YGRO-ORGA'NICAL [of wyee;, Moiſt, and ogyarcs, Gr. an inſtru- 
ment] pertaining to v or conttivances for the conveyance of 
71 — 1 - p Gr. 

YGROCIRSOCE'LE [vygompronnynn, Of wyooc, ANT xiggoxnan, UT. | A 
„ or other humours. 

* gh. | | 


writer of hymns. 


nce of the actions of that bo- 


HYP 


| Rivenocoit.y'8iun [vygreraegrr, Gr.] a liquid medicine f cu. 
ring diſtempers in the eyes. 

YGrO'METER, or Hy 'GROSCOPE [ wygepueryer, Of rygr;, moilt, and ue. 
Te%, meaſure, hygromerre, Fr. or vy;ooxomun, of oe. Gr. to view] 
hpgroſcope, a machine or inſtrument for meaſuring, the degrees of ry - 
nels or moiſture of the air. Moiſture in the air is diſcovered by /;- 
er:ſcopes. Arbuthnet. 

Statical Hxcroscorr, an inſtrument or machine for diſcovering the 
drynef; and moitture of the air by a balance, or pair of ſcales. 
„ Hycrosra'Tics [of ge. and cares, Gr. to weigh] the art of find- 
ing the | tghts of moiſt bodics. 
HYLa RCHICAL, ach. [of vn, matter, and 2:5, Gr. dominion} 
1 over matter. | 
YLA'RCHICAL Principle [according to Dr. i- 
_ ſpirit of the _ 8 1 mn 
YLEG, er HyLie cu, an Arabic term which aſtrologe | 
a planet or part of heaven, which, in a man's —_—_—c_ 
moderator and ſignificator of life. Its ctymelogy is uncertain ; perhaps 
from halega, Arab. 3. c. to relate incredible things ; or potſibly from 
Falaco, Arab. i. c. to mark a camel with the ſtamp of a ring or cirele. 
Hvrreracal Places [with attrologers] are tuch, in which when 
a planet happens to be, it may be faic. to be fit to have the government 
of . le attributed to it. 

ivLo'ni ſof v, wood, and Bic, Gr. life] ſuch philoſopher; v 

retired to woods and foreſts, to be more at —1 tor 2 
Hw'ukx [in poetry] a term of invocation, as Huna Hymen:re, 
Hrvix [uurz:;, Gr. } the gud of marriuge. Phe awients repre- 
ſented Hymen with a chaplet of roſes, and, as it were, diſſolved and 
enervated with pleaſures, with lon, 1cNow hair, in a aantle of purple 
or {afiron colour, holding a veil «t fame cutour, to repreteut the 
bluſhes of virgins, beariny a torch in his hend. 
 Hrywtx [in anatowy] i a 4d celir tolding of the inner mem'sr ins 
of the vagina uteri, winch being broke at the r copulation, it Hires 
centract in three or four places, aud tori what they call g ⁰ - 
formen. See Nywenk. 
Hym+s [in botany] a fine delicate fin, wherewith flower: are in 
cloſed while in the bud, ard which burtts, as the flower blows Or 


opens. 


Iirux'xiat, or Hyut't fax, ac feng. G. ] nuptial, relatin- 
to marriage. A ſional of her Hνν,U⁰ choice. Pope. . 
Hyrux 2 of vre2 5m, Gr. to celebrate] a ſong or ode in honour 
of God; or a pucin proper to be ſung in konour of ſome de it,, an en- 
conaliie long. : 
To Hrun, verb al. [vany, Gr.] to praiſe in ſong, to worſhip 
with hymn . Milt». 
Hv“uxic, ay. [c, Gr.] relating to hymns. The L;mnic note:. 
ve. 
Hruviena'vurx [of rr, a hymn, and yeapu, Gr. to write] a 
Hraxo'tlocy [vingn, Gr.] 2 linging of hymns or pſalms. | 
Hywxo'roLEsT Leb args Of rarc;, and mw, Gr. to fell] a ſel- 
ler of hymns. | 
Hyor'ves [v2:;, of Y or v, upfilon, the Greek letter, and «35, 
Gr. form, i. e. of the ſhape of the letter ſo called] a bone at the root 
of the tongue, having two mulcles which keep it in its place. 
HroTtayrorDes For byaides and 1;r::des two muſcles of the la- 
rinx, which proceed from the lower part of the bone hyoides, and 
ſerve to draw the larinx epward-. | 
To Hv. verb ad. [barbaroully contraded from bypochangriac] To 
make melancholy, to difpirit. Hippe iince I ſaw you. Spectator. 
Hre="r4po:, or HyP&'ruros [oi vn, under, and aifyp, Gr. 
the air] a kind of temple expoicd to the air, bring; open at the top. 
HrYya"LLace fra, Gr. a changing or alcring} a rhetorical 
figure, wherein words change their caſes with each other, or the order 
of words is contrary to the mcaning of them in conſiruetion. | 
Hyea'xTe, or fiy'eayaxte {with the Greeks] a name given to 
the feaſt of the purification of the Virgia Mary, oa the pretenmion or 
Jeſus in the temple. RE 
Hy'eer [on, Gr.] in the compoſition of Englith words, ſigniſies 
over-and-above or beyond. | | 
Hr ER, u. [a word barbaroully contraſted by Prior from hyper- 
critic, the meaning of which he did not know. John a bypercri- 
tic, one more critical than necellity requizes. | x 

Critics I rcad on other men, 

And bypers upon them again. Periar. 2 i 
Hxer'xRATON fre, Oleg, Gr. to paſs over or beyond] 
this is ſometimes treated on 25 a figure in grammar; but always rather 
to be taken notice of, as bearing the character of a ſtrong and violent 
pation, and fo a figure in rhetoric. It is nothing but a tranſpoſition of 
thoughts and words from the ratural order of diſcourſe. Such is the 
definition which Loxc1vus in his treatiſe of the ſublime, gives of this 

re. © It is, fays he, a dif/xrbrd kind of arranging our thoughts 
or expreſſions ſo as to deviate from the natural order, and is the true 
charaRteriſtic of ſome srzoxG and vivid Passo. Ed. Landin. p. 76. 
And p. 81. he obſerves, that this fgzre occurs moſt vently in the 
orations of DzmosTnExEs ; may not I alſo add, in epiſtles of 
St. Paul; a circumitance which ſhould be moft carefully attended to, 
if we propoſe to keep pace with either of thoſe zafterly writers. 
Hyyz'en0La [in geometry] is one of the curve lines formed by the 
ſection of a cone by a plane, ſo that the axis of the ſection inclines to 
the oppoſite leg of the cone, which in the parabola is parallel to it, and 
the ellipſis interſeRs it. The axis of the hyperbolical ſection will meet 
alſo with the oppoſite fide of the cone, when produced above the ver- 
tex. 
inarian HyPERBOLA, is the common hyperbola, in contradi- 
ſtinction to hyperbola's of the higher kinds. 
Hyyt'aBoLE, Fr. [iperbole, It. hiperbele, Sp. hyperbole, Lat. v g- 
Com, Gr. i. e. afl ng] a figure in rhetoric, wherein an expreſſion 
oes beyond truth, ſo as to repreſent things much greater or lelicr than 
— are; as, a borſe runs ſcuu¹fter than the wind; be move: Herver than 
a ſnail, Ce. They were above the bzperboles chat fond poetry beſtows, 
Glanwille. = 
HyrzrxBoLoives, hyperboliform Cgures, cr hyperbola's of the 
| 70 Hrrin. 


. „„ R 


uſe. Nice and hypercritical punctilios. 


| thing greater than 


HTT 

Hrrrago' Lic, or Hyetnno'r1cal L Eygerbeli pur, Fr. iperbelico, It. 
biperbelico, Sp. bperbolicus, Lat. , Gr. ] 1. Pertaining to an 
h bola, 4 
Sw. H:perbotical or parabolical 2 Ray. 2. [From hyperbole) 

ating or extenuating beyond fact. It is parabolical and 

bly -ypcrbolical, and therefore not to be taken in a ſtrict ſenſe. Boyle. 

Hyytano'Lic Space — is the area, ſpace, or content, 
which is com the curve of an hyperbola, and the 


HyyERBO'LICALLY, adv. {of hyperbolical) 1. In form of an hyper- 
bola. 2. With exaggeration or extenuation, in an hyperbolic man- 
ner. Hyperbelically deſcribed by Homer as inacceſſible. Broome. 

HyytrBo'Licun Acutum, Lat. 2 a ſolid, made by 
the revolution of the infinite area of the ſpace made between the curve 
and its aſſymptote, in the Apollinarian hy la, turning round that 
aſſy mptote, which produces a ſolid infinitely long, which is neverthe - 
leſs cubable. 1 id wad . FRY 

Hyvrznso'LIroa u Figures , and forma, Lat. in e- 
matics| ſuch curves as approach in their — 
h the ſame that are called Hperboloides. 

yPERBO'LIUM [in civil law] that which is given by the huſband 
to the wife at his death above her dowry. 

To Hyys'znoL1zE, verb nent. to uſe hyperboles. 

HrYyErBO'REAN, adj. [hyperborien, Fr. byperboreus, Lat.] northern. 

HyYyEnaBo'REANS, /abf. thoſe people who inhabit very far north. 

Hrrracaralz' cri Verſe [reięralabnalincs, of mig, beyond, and 
xalanyw, Gr. to number] a verſe that has one or two ſyllables too 
much, or beyond the meaſure of regular verſe. 

HyyErCAaTHA'RTICS, Jab. [of viz, beyond, and xabaigu, Gr. to 
purge] purges which work too long, and too violently. 

Y 


| whole ordinate. | 


'PERCR1SIS [ vwigugrorG, — an immoderate critical excretion; 


or a voiding any thing above meaſure in the turn of a diſeaſe; as when 
a fever terminates in a looſeneſs, and the humour ſometimes flows off 
tulter than the ſtrength can bear. 

Hrrexcri'ric, . [vaigxglhae®,, Gr. bypercritigue, Fr.] over- 
rigid cenſurer or critic, who lets nothing pals, but animadverts ſeverely 
on the ſlighteſi fault. "Theſe bypercrit:cs in Englith poetry. Dryden. 
See HyrER. | 

Hrrzacairical, adj. [of 8 _ deyond neceſſity or 

wvelyn. 

Hrreacatfrictsu, a too ſevere cenſure; and over nice criticiſm. 

HyrErDissY'LLABLE [of vary, beyond, and de, Gr.] a 
word conſiſting of more than = 4 8 ESR _ 

Hyyt'aMETER [vwrgueig;, Gr. as atalectic; any 

hy ſtandard 


requires. When a man riſes beyond 
fix foot, he is an Hfermeter. Addiſon. 

Hrrrabu'Lia [varghmua, of vg, above, and Juaua, Gr. wor- 
ſhip] the worſhip paid to the Virgin Mary, fo called, as being ſupe- 


_ rior to Dulia, the worſhip paid to the ſaints. See Cab EDU and Ha- 


M1T, and read there 370. 

Hie#RePHRI'Dos1s, or rather HyPEREPHibrOSrs [of vi, beyond, 
and :$:3;u, Gr. to fweat ; with 821. a too great ſweating. 

Hrrinicox, Lat. [vwigzxo, Gr.] St. John's- wort. 

Hvrrao'A [vwiguwa, Gr.] the roof of the mouth. 

HrytRooN [of vwig, Gr. — the palate of the mouth. 

— lenny Bl b @vouxzes, Gr.] that which is ſupe 
rior to phyſics, or natural phi y; metaphyſical. | 

Hrrces4'rCos1s [of vwig, beyond, and oagzes, gen. of oagt, Gr. 
ficſh] a fleſhy excreſcence, ſuch as ariſes on the lips of wounds, the 
growth of fungous or proud fleſh. Wiſeman. 

Hy yE'aTHYRON ger, Gr. above the door] with ancient archi- 
tects, a ſort of table uſed after the manner of a fneze over the jambs of 
the doors and gates, and lintels of windows of the Doric order. 

Hree'ruxe {in architecture] is two ranks of piliars all about, and 


ten at each face of any temple, with a peryſtile within, of fix co- 


lumns. 

Hr'rutx ſoon Gr.] a ſmall or ſhort line ſet between two words, 
te ſhew that they are to be joined together, as loving kindneſs. By 
its etymology [v v] it ſhould ſignify the bringing two or more thirgs 
ixto one; and fo Hesycurvs —— it by the words apa Or ou, 5. e. 


Hy'ro Cees, Gr. under] a particle uſed in the compoſition of many 

Hyrzo'Tict, abt. [varcixe, of van, Gr. fleep] medicines which 
cauſe . 

* Ie ebchn, of ve, under, and from thence 2dly by 
way of prevention, and Ca, Gr. to caſt] a rhetorical figure, whereby 
an anſwer is made to what the adverſary was prevented of objecting. 

Hrrocarus'xsis [zen dae, Gr.] a too faint or feeble purga- 


ton. See Hypo. 


. Hyyoca'usTrla [vwixavre, of vn, Gr. to ſet on fire] were 
f-aits conſecrated to Minerva, for reſcuing perſons from the injuries 


_ of caſual fire. 


Hyyocau'sTuM [vweaxavrw, Gr.] a ſubterraneous ſunnel or ſtove 
under ground, uſed by the ancients to heat the baths. 

Hyyocn'sis [with botaniſts] the herb ſow-thiftle. 
_ Hyyocno'spres, ſubft. Fr. [bypocbondre, Fr. ure, Gr.] the 


ſame with Hpocbondria. Sce Hyrocuoxnpaia. 


Hyyrocuo'xbria {bypreondres, Fr. ipocondria, It. hipechondria, Sp. 
hypechond ia, Lat. urexwena, of vio, under, and xwdec, Gr. a carti- 
lage] the two fides of the upper part of the belly about the ſhort ribs, 


che cartilago enſiſormis, and the tp of the breaſt, under which the li- 


= ſtomach, and k 
x POCHo'NDRIAC, Or Hypocuo'xpriacal [hypocondriaque, Fr. 
ipocondriaco, It. hypochondriaco, Sp. — vox, 
Gr.] 1. Pertaining to the hipochondria, afflicted with the ſpleen, or a 
lower ſpecies of melancholy, diſordered in the imagination. He's not 
recorded either as fool or hypochondriac. Decay of Fiaty. 2. Producing 
melancholy. Hzypochondriacal paſſions. Bacon. | 
lying on 


Hvrochonbalac Regions [in anatomy] the two regi 
each ſide the — enſiformis, and of the ribs, and the tip of 
of the breaſt, which have in one the liver, and in the other the 


Hrro'curma Le., of we, under, and xa, Gr. effuſion] 


ving the nature of an hyperbola. Hyperbolic lines. 


with the hypogaſtric artery, and 


HYP 


a ſuffuſion, a fault in the f when griats, cobwebs, 1i ! 
EE — 


— the ſame as hz; . 

r rocisr, ahl. Ion, Gr. Hypeciſfe, Fr. See Hy yo] an inſpiſ- 
ſated juice in large flat maſſes, conſiderably hard and ax — 2 
ſhining black colour when broken. It is brought from the Levant, 
ſometimes from France and r of Europe. The ſtem of the 
plant, from which it is produced, is thick and fleſhy, and much 
thicker at the top than towards the bottom. The fruits contain a 
tough glutinous liquor, which are gathered before they are ripe, and 
the juice is exp then evaporated over a gentle fire, formed 
into cakes, and dried in the ſun. It is an aſtringent medicine of con- 
—_— power. Hill. 

YPOCLE'PTICUM Vitra, Lat. [with chemiſts to 
ſeparate oils from water. a e 

Hr roco Vox [of re, under, and ache, Gr. hollow] that hollow 
_ that lies under the eyes. 

YPOCOPHo's1s [of uno and 6, Gr.] the ſame a 
_ a leſs degree { See Hy 3 1 

rrockisx [/ypecrrfie, Fr. ipocriſa. It. kipecredia, Sp. bypecrifis, 
Lat. vrixpioru, 13 duſſimulation, counterſeit — > — 
_— cloaked ay” veil of ag or honelty. 

Y POCRITE, Fr. [rpocrito, It. hipocrita, Sp. bvpecrita, brpoeriticas, 
Lat. ven, Cr. ] a diſſembler, one who — a falſe ſhew of — 
_ piety. * 

Hxrocat' rie, or Hyyocri'TiCaL [hypocrite, Fr. ipoevito, It. hips. 
— Sp. vToxgTires, Gr.] diflembling, making a de — 1 2 
tue and piety. 

HrrocatTical rv, adv. [of hypocritical] with diſſimulation, nulation, in- 
ſincerely, falſely. , " - 


* 
Hrrocat'sis [vroxzcr;, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, which the Latins 
call pronunciatis. 


Hyyo'pes1s [vridn94; Gr. an under-binding] a bandage uſed by 
ſurgeons before the bolſter is laid on; alſo 1 u. by 
YPOCa'STRIC, adj. aftrique, Fr. from and yarng, Gr. 
the dilly} ſeated 1 Ar 0m one app 
 Hypocasrrac Artery [in an that ariſes from the 
iliaca interna, and is diſtributed = pay © 8 and the 
genital parts, eſpecially in women. 
HyyocasTric Fin [in anatomy] a vein ariſing in the ſame parts 
— i ing itſelf into the iliaca in- 


Hryyoca'sTrICN Irrer, Gr.] the lower of the belly, or 
the lower belly, beginning from two or three i below the navel, 
and extending to the os — Fx | 

Hyroca'um {vroyna, of te, and 5, Gr. the earth, a place 
under ground] the fourth houſe of the heavens, by aftrologers called 
allo imum cali, See HELioTROPE, and read —** x . 

Hxrocz'un [in ancient architecture] a name commonly uſed of 
— the parts of a building that are under ground, as cellars, vaults, 
De 


| Hrrocr'wa, Lat. [vroyuow, Gr.] the herb ſengreen, or houſ- 


HyeocLo':ss, or Hrroctrorris [vroyacocy, of ve, under, and 
Y ο, Gr. tongue] an i ion or ulceration under the tongue; 
alſo in anatomy, two glands of the tongue, or a piece of fleſſi that 
joins the tongue to che nether part of the mouth. N 


Hrroarossun [rvroyaucrca, Gr.] the herb horſe 
Hrrociorribzs (in —— 


7 two „ rg, a. © 
fituate under it, near the venz ranulares, there are two more 
glands on the fide of it. They all filtrate a kind of ſerous mat- 
— 0 which they diſcharge into the mouth by 
Hr yocLoTT1DEs Pillale [with phyſicians] pills to be put under the 
na for aſſwaging a cough. "a 
iyrocLu'Tis [of oe, under, and yaur@-, Gr. the buttock] the 
fleſhy part under the buttocks. 
Hyrox0'Mon [of vrwpt., Gr. a mine, or ſubterraneous X 


paſſage, 
prob. of vo and -, of raw, to feed or paſlure upon and conſume 
an ulcer that has many finus's. , ] 


Hrn clio [vropexkcr, Gr. in mechanics] is a fulcrum or 


| ws ones. tg Ar wg is uſually ſet under the lever, or under 
or pieces of timber, that may be more eaſily moved. 
_ Hyroena'vLun, I].at. [with phyſicians] an ordinary diet, obſery- - 
ing a mean 8 i 3 "Ui 

Y POPHO'R. ZE ure pe, Gr. to carry gaping and 

fiſtulous ulcers. Gon aus adds, © guaff gue deorſum feruntur, i. e. 
as tending downwards.” a to its etymology. 

Hrrorno'aa [vaoPopa, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, which produces 
the objection, as the an a anſwers it. 

Hy yroP#THA'LM1A [vwrofJakua, Gr.] a pain in the eye, under the 
horny coat. CasTELL. Rexovar. ſays, the bypopbrbaimium is that 
part which lies and:r or below the eye, which is wont to ſwell in ® ca- 
chefic and hydropic ſubjecis. And indeed its erymology ſhould import 
as much. He adds; that tis 4% the ſame as the hypopion. See 
Hryoeiow and HypaTis, and read there © ſubſtrata.” 

„ HipPoOCRATEs calls it v une Tv; oN, and obſerves of 
theſe parts, that they are raiſed [or elevated] in ſubjefts whoſe 
ſpleen is over-grown. Gorreus. 

HyyoP#41LosPE'RMOUS Plants, are ſuch as bear their ſeeds on the 
SIS ate tran tele hypochyma. 

Hyvrorux'sis, Lat. a in the eye, as | 

Hrroro'biun [rere Gr.] a plaiſter to be laid to the feet. 

Hrrorron [vrowo, Gr.] a or gathering together of mat- 
ter under the tunica cornea of the CasTELL. Renovar. ſays, 
the hypopron ſignifies $UGILLATIO s OCUL1S, #. e. When the blood, 
from a ſolution of the continuity of the veins, is poured out an the 
ſcin. With him therefore it is a black kind of appearance below the 

and not ſomething ſeated ix the eye itſelf ; or, as Goa vs well 
— a diſeaſe rather of the face than the eye: and indeed its ecy- 
and ingly, as Hou, when 

of Hefor in the field, us, that he bh 
ing his forcing the Gree entrench- 


HTP 


n be greets beer. — 5, e. wich a gloom, not but A 

N 1 wad. Lib. 4 

a poem compoſed in divers kinds 
always ſhort, and full of pyr- 

rhic feet. 


Hrrosr an vs [ prob. ali gas mods [pads] one whoſe urethra 
„„ 

Hy yosraTHt'sMUs [vrowaop®>, Gr.] an inciſion made by three 
lines or diviſions on the forchead, to the pericranium, ſo that a ſpatula 
may 1 nmnens fa and from this laſt 3 (as Goa - 
nus obſerves) its etymology is aincd, ** SUBJICIENDA 
etiam off sr, a. ſeftioni buic 2 fait. 

Hrrosauca, or Hyeosarci'piun [of vio, under, and cat, Gr. 
fcſh} a kind of dropſy ; called alſo ara/erca. 

Hrro'senacna {vrPaypa, Gr. ] bloodſhottenneſs of the eye pro- 


1 8 
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or perſon of the trinity. The etymology of this word is of the 
compound kind, of ve, under, and nw, Gr. to ſtand; and ac- 
cordingly it anſwers to ſabftantia in Latin, and ixpivipual sun- 
STANCE, or ſubflantial individual exiſtence with us (whether of 
the or intellectual kind) and fo TexTuLLaN, the ff of all 
our conſubflantial;ffs, underſtood it; i. e. to imply a diftin# being ; 
and not (in the ſcholaftic ſenſe of the word) a different mode of exiſt- 
ence in one and the ſame being: for he ſays, guzcungue ergo SUBSTAN- 
Tia ſermonis fuit, 1LLaMm dico perſonam, &c. i. e. whatever therefore 
was the SUBSTANCE or the /ogos, Titar I call the Perſon, and to tur 

I aſcribe the name of Sen. Adverſ. Prax. Ed. Colm. p. 608. Nor 
was he ſingular in this; for St. Ferom, the moſt learned of all the 
Latins, aſſures us, in his letter to pope Dauasus, 57 © rota ſecula- 
rium literarum ſchala, Ec. i. e. the whole learned world knows of no 
other ſenſe of the word Y ,. beſides that of effence ; ſo (ſays he) 
the Nicene fathers underſtood it; fo the fathers of Sardica ; and it is 

able ſhe might have faid mf certain] that Oricex uſed it in the 
ſenſe.” Not to add the whole council of Azri:ch, A. C. 340, 
which affirmed the 11 and 1 to 8 UTIFace 
| ovaries w, f. 6. (as St. Hilary well interprets it“ bree things in 
SUBSTANCE, but — thing in agreement or concord. Aad the reflection 
which St. Jexou made on the like expreſſion in OaicEx, is well 
worth our notice. When Origen ſaid, that the Father and fon are 
one in CONSENT and coxcoRo, after he had faid they were tue in Hu- 
foftafis, he ſeems pLaixLY to uſe the word Hyyosrasrs to denote 
SUBSTANCE ; for if in this he had meant they were ue with 
reſpect to yERSOx only, he would have added. that they were ce as to 
ESSENCE : but fince he [and I may add the whole council of /aticch] 
has ſaid, that they are one in consExT, he ſeems not to have acknow- 
ledged any other unity, but to have believed them to be te in Es- 
SENCE.”————But if the reader defires to ſee Or1cex's ſentiments on 
this head more fully explained, he may conſult the words Nicexe 
Caunci and Ozaictxizm. St. Aruaxastus tells us, that the collection 
of prepertics with reſpect to man in GENERAL is that which is called 
wwe Or ofſence ; but the ſame when applied to one ſingle ¶ individual] 
man is called at. De ſanct. Delp. vol. 1. p. 1031. And St. 
Bas, to the like — in his 43d epiſtle, ſhews, that ** the 
Greek word v, or eſſence, denotes the common nature of things of 
the ſame kind, as man in GExERAL ; but &zpeſtaſes is [To 1910; Aryoyerrer ] 
that which is ſpoken of any one in PARTICULAR; as Peter, Paul, 
&c.” And in his Ep. 300, he ſays, that , or «fence, has the 
_ ſame reſpect to TA as that which is common ſor al] to 
that which is ix E, or individual.” So far therefore this part of 
the conſultantialiſſs agreed with St. Origen, and other antenicenes, as 
by affirming three Halen, they affirmed the Son and _ to be 
mumerically diſtin in SUBSTANCE from Goo the FaTHeR : but herein 
they differed from them (at leaſt before the cLose of the fourth cen- 
| tury) in aſcribing to all three one counox coequal nature. What 
changes have been ſince made in our conception of things, and (with 
that) in the fierifcation of won vs, the reader will find already ſuggeſted 
under the words Aruataslaxs and Fowoustaxs, and read, as azpear:. 

Hryo'sTas:s Urine [in medicine] is that thick ſubſtance that ſub- 
fides at the bottom of urine ; as, on the other hand, what floats upon 
the ſurface of the urine is called by HiyyocraTes and GaLex, epifta- 

- and the cum of both explains the ſignification ; the firſt (in 

} ſignifying what ſtands under, and the ſecond what ſtands above, 

Hvrosra“TIicAL [byfeftatique, Fr. ipsftatico, It. bypoſtatico, Sp. H- 
foſtaticus, Lat. vxorarurÞ., Gr.] 1. Pertaining to an hypoſtaſis, or per- 
fonal ſubſiſtence, perſonal, diſtinctly perſo . Uſed in ſpeaking of 
the adorable Trinity. 2. Conſtitutive, conſtituent, as diſtin ingre- 
dients. | 
Hv ros raricAlL Principles [with chymiſts] are the three chymical 
elements. ſalt, ſulphor, and mercury. Boyle 

HrYyosTaTicaL Union [in 
ture with the divine in Jeſus Chriſt; or more explicitly thus: ſuch a 

union of ave intelligent ſubſtances, as to conſtitute (if poſſible) but 
one —— Thus in ſome modern ſyſtems of divinity, three perſons 
conſtitute one intelligent being: and, on the reverſe, rave intelligent 
beings conſtitute one perſon. But what the main body of antiguiry 
would have faid to all this, fre Hrrosrasis, Hontxicclx, and 
C1ncru- 1xce5510N, compared. 

Hyeo'rTaec:, Lat. {in civil law] an obligation, whereby the ef- 
ſects of a debtor are made over to his creditor, to ſecure a debt due to 
1 — { vro9nap, Gr.] a muſcle ſerving to draw the little 
finger from the reſt ; alſo the ſpace from the for to the little 


— [of c, beneath, and 9uag, Gr. the hollow of the 
hand] the ſpace from the fore to the little finger. 

Hrrornexv'sat Line, the ſame as h;pothenu/e. : 

HrroTaexv's: [vwchuers, Gr.] is the longeſt fide of a right an 
gled triangle, or that fide which ſubtends, or is oppoſite to the right 
angle, the ſubtenſe. The ſquare of the hyporena/e in oY angled tri- 

le is equal to the ſquares of the two other ſides. 

reo'Tuess [hyporheſe, Fr. ipofte;s, It. hypoteft, Sp. bopothefis, Lat. 

ved — ſuppoſition of that which is not, for that which may 
be, a ſyſtem upon ſome principle not proved. South. 


] the union of the human na- 
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Hrro' runs [wick philo@phers] principles ſuppoſed as for 
the ſolution of any phanomena, that from thence an intelligidle and 
plauſible account may be given of the cauſes and effects of the phæno- 
mena propoſed. The laying down or ſup ſuch principles to be 


granted, is called an &.. It is not neceſſary. that 
what is ſuppoſed be true, but it muſt be poſſible, ought alto to be 


probable. But hypotheſes non ; I coin no hypotheſes” (ſays 
Sir Isaac Newrox) No; — 22 his —— on 2 far 
more ſure and ftable foundation, upon experiments and mathe atics. 
For — have been as great a naxE to bing as they have 
re gion. | 
Where wild byporhefis and learn'd romance. 
Too oft lead up the philejophic dance. Table of Cents. 
Hrrornksis [with aftronomers] fignifies a ſyſtem formed 
ſome principle not proved, and is commonly uſed and — 4 
reſpect to the univerſe, and in relation to the dip Hñuions of che hea- 
vens, and the motions of the ſlars; cor cerniag which, an hypotheſis 
that is elaborately contrived, is called a tylem; as the — 
iy ms, or Tychonian. 
YPOTHETIC, or HypoThHE TICaL [h;potberigue, Fr. Lypr thericus, 
. vwoJerinS)s, Gr. ] pert:ining to an 2 — Pal, "ryan in- 
cluding a ſuppoſition, conditional. 
Hy POTHE TICAL Sigi [with logicians] is one which begins 
= a conditional conjunction ; as, if be be J man, be is ar animal, 
atts, | | 


HyeoTtnt'ricalLY, adv. [of hrectberical\ by ſuppnfiiion, di- 
— * ſof hyp J by ſuppoſition, condi 
H\ yoTRACHE'L10% rf of a and mar, Gr. the neck? 
e top or neck of a column, the mo!t fender part of ic which is next 
to the capital; or a little freeze in the Tuicau and Doric order, be- 
tween the aſtragal and the annulets. 
 Hyrortracntiion [in anatomy] the lower part of the neck. 

Hy POT x rost [ vworvwuar;, of ee 2:d 22 ., Gr. a ty c cr ferm] 
a figure in rhetoric ; this figure is thus denon un :ted, becaulc it paints 
=: and forms images, as Itriking as if the things the ſels es were 

reſent It is a kind of enthuſi iim. which cafes a pe on to fancy he 
tees things that are abſent, and to repteſent them to ſe woly to the 
fight of them that hear him, that they fancy they fee them too. It is 

ently uſed by orators, and in dramatic poctry, and cx 4 
pait:on very lively, when the object of our patfion is before our eyes, 
and we hear or ſee it, though abſent ; as, in Aacdberh's Dugger, Or, 

Avditis ? an me lud:t amabil': 
8 Irjania? &c. Hor. lib. 3. ode 4. 
Hrrozev'oxa [with grammarians] a part of tue ngule called 
zeugma. 

H rozo'ua, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a membrane, or that kin 
which parts two cavities or hollow places in the body, as that called 
mediaſtinum in the cheſt. _ 

HrrystoLocto's>um {with anatomiſts} a pair of muſcles that draw 
the tongue cownwards; called alſo ba/icg Lum. 

Hyes15TRA'RaNs, a ſect in the fourth century, who (if we may 
c=edit all that their adverſaries have faid of then.) made a mixture of 
the Jewiſh religion with paganiſm ; for they obſerved the ſabbath and 

abſtinence with the Jews, and worſhipped fire with the pagans. 
Y'PULUEs [of vas, under, and wan, Gr. a cicatrix] an ulcer that 
lurks under the cicatrix or ſcar. | 

Hrasr, Hussr, or Herxsr {hyppe, Sax.] in the names of 
places, denotes that they took their numes from a wood or fo:ett. 

Hr'soe [-1/ope, Fr. i/opo, It. and Port. % o, Sp. of Hep, Lat.] 
a virticillate plant with long narrow leaves, the creſt of the flower is 
roundiſh, ere&, and divided into two parts: the whorles of the 
flowers are ſhort, and at the lower part of the ft alk are placed at a 
great diſtance, but toward the top are cloſer joined, fo as to form a 
regular ſpike. It hath been a great diſpute, whether the hyſſop com- 
monly known, is the ſame which is mentioned in ſcripture. Aller. 

Hysso'eic Art, a name given to chymiſtry by P:raccifus ; in allu- 
fion to that text in the Pſalms, Parge me with p; becauſe that 
art purifies metals, minerals, c. 

rss us, [voovwS-, Gr.] an herb. 
 HrsTz'ra, Lat. [vcia, Gr.] the uterus or womb. | 
HrsTERALGT'a, Lat. [of vria, the womb, and a. pain} 2 
pm in the matrix or womb, cauſed by an inflammation or other- 
mall. | 

HrsTe'rica, Lat. [»7:x9-, Gr.] medicines proper againſt diſeaſes 
of the womb, or 2 the Hpechondria diſctfe fo coiled as being 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome diſorder in that part. But ſurely we may 
here (as well as in many other caſes) apply that remark of the poet. 

Felix, qui fotuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas. | 
See — Let. fob e e Mats | | 

HrsTerica Poo, Lat. [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe in women, 
called fits of the mother; alſo a faſfocation of he womb. 

HrsTe'ric, or HysTE'riCal [byfterique, Fr. i/terico, It. byftericus, 
Lat. of vrt Gr.] 1. Pertaining to the womb, troubled with fits, 
diſordered in the regions of the womb. Harwey and Fleer. 2. Pro- 
ceeding from uterine diforders. Who gave th' hbyfteric or portic fit. 
Pep. 
1 (ori, Gr.] 1. Remedies againſt hyſteric affections. 
2. Alſo fits of women juppoſed to precred from ditorders in the 


womb. 
HYsTEROCE'LE [vripoxnan, Gr. ] a rupture, or falling down of the 
Gr.] the ſame as hvferon proterer. | 


womb. 

HysTERo'LOGCY [vre 

HysTERO'LITHOS (0 vrifa and x-, Gr.] a kind of ſtone, fo call - 
ed (I ſuppoſe) of its reſemblance to the womb, or parts ad- 
jacent. 
HisTErOPO'TMOL [vrigomoruc, Gr.] ſuch as had been thought 
dead, and after a long abſence in foreign conntries, returned tafe 
home; or ſuch as had been thought dead in vatie, and after un- 
expectedly eſcaped from their enemies, and return hon.e. Thele 
(among the Romans) were not permitted io enter their own houſes 
at the door, but were received at the paiſige opened in the 
roof. 

Hr'sTEer Ox Preteron [vriper weeriger, Gr. i. tne laſt firſt] a pre- 
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manner of ſpeaking, that which ſhould be laſt firſt; 
or, as we ſay, The cart 7 K. l. 
Hrsr nr, Lat. vreporazuca, Of vrige and w, Gr. to cut] 


the cutting of a child out of the womb. ; 
HrsTEROTOMATO'CLA, Lat. [of vripe, won, & cutting, and rer 


AVI 


birth] an operation more uſually called the Cæſarias operation, 
Aera, u ere n. Sax. ] u little haven or port where ſmal? 
ſhips load and unload goods ; as Queen-Hythe. "ol, —vhany 


the 


1A 
i, Roman; 7, #, Ital. J, i, a. hy „ Gr. are the ninth 
letters of their reſpective alphabets ; and , Heb. is the 
tenth in order of that alphabet. 

| I, is in Engliſh conſidered both as a vowel and conſonant; 
9 tho” fince the vowel and conſonant differ in their form as 
well as found, this may be more properly accounted two letters. I 
vowel has a long ſound ; as, fine, thine, ſoine, brine ; which is uſually 
marked by an e final, and a ſhort ſound ; as, fin, giz, binn, thin. 
Prefixed to e, it makes a di g of the ſame ſound with the ſoſt i, 
or double e, ce. thus feld, field, viell, yield, are ſpoken as feeld, 
feeld, except friend, which is * Ffrend. Subjoined to à or & it 
makes them long; as fail, neigh; and to o makes a mingled found, 
which approaches more — to the true notion of a dipthong, or 
a a ſound compoted of the ſounds of two vowels, than any other com- 
bination of vowels in the Engliſh language ; as oil, coil, beil, coin. 
The ſound of i before another 2, and at the end of à word, is always 
__ by zy. ] conſonant has invariable the ſame ſound with that 

„ in giant; as jay, jade, jet, Jill, jolt, jaſt. 
5 the vowel, is not ſounded in arliament, fait, fruit, height, &c. 
and though it very often ends foreign words, it never ends Engliſh 
ones: before r, it has the ſound of « ſhort ; as bird, third, firſt, &c. 

or rather of the French e feminine. | 
Foreigners find fault — = ; dra the name 2 ex- 
preſſes only it> power w ; at power is not ſimple, 
as the — of ſimple — och to be, but compound, — 2 
power of a proper dipthong, which ought to be expreſſed by two let- 
- ters; and likewiſe that our F conſonant has no name to expreſs its 


power. | 

I IIc, Sax. Ick, Du. F&, Goth. It), Ger. Ege, Lat. Eye, Gr.] 

1. The pronoun perſonal; J, gen. me, plur. ue, gen. xs, the pro- 

ie me ur 
noun of the firſt fingular, myſelf. 2. Me, is in the following 
paſſage improperly written for J. There is but one man whom ſhe 
| acay, and that is me. Clariſſa. 3. J, is more than once, in 
Shakeſpeare, Ben Johnſon, and old writers, written for ay, or 
yes. Did your letters pierce the queen? — 7, Sir, the took them and 
read them in my . Shakeſpeare. 

JaB4'x11 [among the Muſſelmen] a ſect who are faid to hold, that 
(od may, without making any diſcrimination of or bad, either 
admit all men into Paradiſe, or plunge them into bell; and not be 
guilty of — — on either fi tion : JUSTICE being (ac- 
cording to ) the diſpoſing of what is our own ing as we 
pleaſe. ABULPHARAG. Lwery, if we have not heard doctrines of 
4. ln to this, advanced among us Chri/tians, under covert of a blind 
and miſtaken zeal for the divine sovEæRTIox Tv. | 

To Jauk [gabberen, Du. gaber, Fr. to banter} 1. To ſpeak 
much, to talk idly and without thinking, to chatter. To jabber of 
4 Swift. 2. To ſpeak haſtily and indiſtinctly, to talk gib- 

rim. 


pron [of jabber] one who talks inarticulately or unintelli- 
ibly. 
MY Outcant the Babylonian labourers, 
| n * | 
a'CEXT, adj. | jacens, Lat.] lying at length. hey are more a 
n — — pierce 122 the jacent 4 Witton. * 
Ja"ctxTn, for hyacinth; as Jeruſalem for Hieruſalem ¶ biacinthus, 
Lat. vax«»b$+, Gr.] 1. A precious ſtone of a deep reddiſh yellow, ap- 
ping to a flame colour or the deepeſt amber. Woedward. 2. A 
ind of flower. See Hyacixrn. | 
Jacx [probably by miſtake from jaques, which in French is James. 
Febr/zn) 1. The deminutive of John, uſed as a general term of con- 
tempt for ſaucy or paltry fellows, Every jack/ave hath his belly-full 
of fighting. Shakeſpeare. - 2. A common name given to boys em- 
ployed in mean offices, and ſuch being uſed in great houſes as turn- 
ſpits, before the invention of machines for that uſe, they afterwards 
were called by the fame name. 3. An engine or machine for roaſtin 
meat. Ordinary jacks uſed for roaſting of meat, commonly confi 
but of three wheels. Wilkins. 4. An initrument for pulling off boots, 
25 ſupplying the place of a boy. 5. A horſe or wooden frame to 
faw timber _ 6. [In a ſhip) a flag uſually hoifted at the fprit- 
ſail tc pmaſt , the colour of a ſhip. 7. The male of ani- 
mals. A jack-ats for a flallion was bought. Arburhzor. 8. [With 
falconers] the male kind of birds of ſport» 9. [At bowls] a little 
bowl u hich is the mark to be bowled at. It may acquire a liberty of 
will, ard fo run ſpontaneouſly to the pack. Bentley. 
Jack, is an engine much uſed about guns or mortars, and is al- 
ways cariicd along with the artillery, tor raiſing up the carriages, or 


Shakeſpeare 


. Dr; 
all trades, ſhow and ſou 


of the late revolution, and aſſert the ſuppoſed ri 


IA 


2 if a wheel chance to be broken; it is likewiſe 
uſed for traverſing large mortars, ſuch as thoſe of cighteen inches 
diameter, which are upon Low Dutch carriages, and for elevating 
them ; for traverſing the ſea mortars, and many other uſcs too tedious 
to be named. Wi os chdion; ene man is cls ©» 1allk emcee es 
fax could without it. | 

Jacks [of virginals] ſmall bits of wood fixed to the keys, or to 


thoſe of a ord or ſpinet. In a virginal, as ſoon as ever the 
ack fllech aud bouche the eine, the ceaſcth. 2 


| jw 2 young pike-fiſh. Mortimer. | | 
ACK [ jague, Fr.] 1. A ſort of coat cf mail, anciently worn by horſe. 

men, in the wars ; not made of ſolid iron, but of many plates of iron 
faſtened together: theſe jacks, ſome ſort of tenants who held lands 
— gh } = oO co. 
The were on foot well furniſhed with jack and ſkull. Hay- 
award. 2. A of waxed leather. A foul zack or greaſy ma 
den. 3. A cunning fellow who can turn to any thing. 72 
Jack by the 7 2 ud under hedges, 
Jack bye e, an herb that grows w is eaten 
A. much ſed fn broth. Mertimer. | 

Jack iz (or with) a Lanthorr, an ignis fatuus, a certain meteor, 
— OAT in the air, which reflects light in the dark, common 
in church- yards, fens, and marſhes, as — out of a fat foil, and 
there hovering about where there is a continual flux of air. It 5 
like a candle and lanthorn, nd eee had cnc cus of es. 
 Jacxa't. [chacal, Fr.) a wild beaſt, about the bigneſs of a ſpanicl- 
dog, with bel * hair ; who, in the evening, hunts for prey 
for the lion with open : to whom the lion liſtens, and follows to 
ſcize it: for the jackal not eat of it till the lion is ſatisfied, and 
afterwards feeds on what he leaves. The mighty lion, before whom 
ſtood the little jacke/, the faithful ſpy of the king of beaſts. Arbuch- 


not and Pope. 

n [jack in lent, a poor ſtarved fellow] a 
7 fellow. You little jackalent, have you been true to us? 
8 peare. ; | | 

Ja'cxaxarrs, /ubſ. [of jack and ae] 1. A monkey, an ape. 2. 
A coxcomb, an impertinent. A young u Fac » Arbuthnot, 

Ja'cxmoots [from jack, a coat of mail] boots which ſerve as ar- 
mour to the legs. A man on horſeback in his brecches and jackboors. 


cup 


S b 
Jacxpa'w [of jack and daw) a cock-daw, a bird taught to imitate 
; uman Voice. 4 *y _ A; 
a'CKET [jaquette, Fr. jaquetilla, Sp.] 1. A coat anciently 
worn by men over their armour : cuiraſſes. It was made of 


cotton or filk ſtitched between two light ſtuffs, and ſometimes of cloth 
of . 2. A ſhort coat, a cloſe waiſtcoat in general. Here a fai- 
lor's jacket hangs to dry. Swift. 3. To trim or beat one's jacket, is 
to beat the man. She fell upon the jacket of the . DEftrange. 
Ja'cx-KETCH, the common hangman in London, fo called from 
one formerly, whoſe name was fo. | * 
Jacx-Par, a ag 22 oy water. | | 
*CK-PUDDING | ng] 2 zani, a merry andrew. 
A lan is called by Way nation, by the name of the diſh they 
like beſt : In French, jean pottage ; and in Engliſh, jack-pudding. | 
Jacozx'a [with botaniſts] the herb St. James-wort, or rag- wort. 
Ja“ coBIx E, fubp. 2 with a high tuft. Ainſeoorth. 
Ja'copix3 [fo called, becauſe their principal convent flands near 
the gate of St. James, in the city of Paris, in France] monks and nuns 
of + — ] of reproach beſtowed 
A'COBLITES acchus, James] a term on 
* who il ub the doctrines of paſſive obedience and non-re- 
ſiſtance, with reſpect to the arbitrary proceedings of princes, diſallow 
hts, and adhere 
the intereſis of the late abdicated king James, his family. 
Ja'coprTes, a ſect, anciently a branch of the Eutychians, follow- 
ers cf one Jacob, a Syrian, who owned but I 


peror hat Jacob went to 
doctrine of Etyches in Meſopstamia, and Armenia; and that 
the Eutychians took the name of Fecobins, which oy 

He adds, that the Jacobing the churches of Egypt 
from the time in which the Arabian rendered ves 
thoſe provinces, for the ſpace of about a hundred year; until the 
chalijh Hejwam, won of lic, re-eſtabliſhed the Mekcbites, 2 
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the -3;2//; [a name by which the er radar had been ſtiled, as being of 
tae x Ns religion.] He concludes with obſerving, © that Dreſcorass 
patriarch of Alexandria, had infected the greater part of thoſe people 
with the herefy of Eztyches, and kad ſent heretical biſhops into Na- 
bia, and Etrbizpia; fo that this hrrr/fp (as Monteur Dherbeiot calls it) 
muit have had an ample ſpread indeed; by extending from Nabia and 
Ethiopia in the ſouth, fo far as to inc/ue the countries above-mentioned 
in the north. And conſidering that LIBERTY of covnsciexCE, which 
the A ſabometan princes in general allowed it was now exemp: from thoſe 
hardſhips and ſeverities, which under the Get emperors, the courT- 
Liao [or ecclefia//ic roraliſm] almoſt perpetually laid on all that 
diſſected from it.” Sce Doxarrsrs, CxLticotLe, DinariTE, 
Euxomians, with Newtsz's Obſervations on Dazie/ and the Apeca- 
Vie compared. 

Jacont'Tisu, inclined to the principles of Jacobites, or attached to 
the intereſt of king James II. 

Jacon's-LAbokx, the fame with valerian. | 

Ja con's-sTrarr. 1. A mathematical inſtrument for taking heights 
and diſtances, a croſs ſtaff, a fort of aſtrolabe. 2. A ſtaff conccal- 
ing a dagger. 3. [With pilgrims] a ſtaff which they carry in their 
hands, in going a pilgrimage to St. James of Compottella in Spain. 

Jaco'sus, a gold coin of king James I. of two forts : the one 
weighing five-penny weights, eighteen grains, lately current at twenty- 
three ſhillings ; the other weighing ſix- penny weights ſix grains, cur- 
rent at twenty-five ſhillings, but called in by king George Il. | 
_ heriTa'riION [of jactitio, Lat.] toſſing. motion, reitleine!>, hea- 


ving. Harvey. 


JacuLa'rio [jacalatis, from jaculor, Lat.] the act of ſhooting or 
e::ung, any miffive weapon. | 
So hills and the air encounter'd hills, 
Huri'd to and fro with jacu/ativn dire. Mon. 
Ia'curarorsy [jacdatorias, Lat.] ſuddenly caſt like 2 datt. 


javs {of urcertain etymology. Jobaſan; accorcing to Skinner, 0 


ZAaD, Sax. a goad or ſpur, 9. J. one that wiil not go without the 
pur] 1. A ſorry horle, a horſe of no ipirit, a hackney or hired 


horte, a worthleſs nag. Tir'd as a fte in over-loaien cart. Sidney 2. 


A torry woman ; a word of contempt, fomctimes noting age. but gene- 
vice, as a lewd wench, a ſtrumpet. She ſhines the fit of bat- 
ter d ;ades. Swift, +37 A voung woman; in irony and {ht con- 
tewpt, You fee now and then ſeme handſonle voung aces among 
the. Addiſon. | 

Jab, a ſpecies of ſtone. The je is a ſpecies of the jaſper, and 
of extreme hardneſs. Its colour is compoſed of a pale biuith gray, or 
aſh· colour, and a pale green, not fin-p.e and uniform, but intermix<d. 
It appears dull and churſe on the ſurface. but it takes a very elegant 
and high poliſh. It is found in the Eaſt- Indies, and is much uſed by 
the Turks for handles of libres. It is ſo highly eſteemed by the In- 
diane, as to be called the <(ivine tone. "They wear it externally as a 
remedy for the gravel, and en amulct to preierve them from the bite 
of venomous animals. FI.. Eby 

To lap, werb a. {from the noun] 1. To tire, to haraſs, to dif. 
Pirit, to weary. It is a dull thing to tire and jade any thing too for. 
Baczr, 2. To overbear, to cruſh, to degrade, to harals as a horle 
tat is ridden too hard. To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet. 
Shakeſpcare. 3. To employ in vile and mean offices. 

Ihe honourable blood 
Mutt not be ſhed by ſuch a jaded groom. S rr. 


4. To ride, or rule tyrannically. I do not now fool my ci, to let 


imagination jade me. Shake/teare. 

'To Jane, verb next. to lic ſpirit, to fink. Many offer at the ef- 
ſects ot triendthip, but they do not laſt : they are promiſing in the be: 
ginning, but they fail and ja, and tire in the proſecution. $-u7/. 


Ja'vt5n, adj. [of jad} 1. Lazy, apt to be tired; ſpoken of a hor le. 


2. Vitious, bad, as an horte. 
That hors'd us on their backs, to ſhow us 
A jadifs trick at lail. and throw us. Halil at. 
3. Tncontinent, unchalte. If the humour takes her to be. g. not 
all the locks and ſpies in nature can keep her honeſt. [Eſtrange.. 
To Jace, verb ad. [Sag, Wel. flits or — to cut into in- 
dentures, to notch in the form of a ſaw. Some ſquare, and many 
Zagged on the fides. Bacon. . 

WW /ul}t. {from the verb] an indenture, a protuberance. The 
figure of the leaves is divided into ſo many agg: or eicallops, and cu- 
riouſly indented round the edges. Rav. : 

Jeb, part. at. [of to jagg] ragged, or notched like the terth 
of a ſaw, uneven, denticulated, indented. His teeth ſtood jaggy in 
three dreadful rows. Addiſen. | Dn 

Ja'ccevness, aH. [of jagged) unevenneſs, the ſtate of being in- 


| dented or denticulated. Making them plain with your coal or lend, 


before you give them their veins or Jogs cui: Peacham. 
a'ccrxc-lron, an inſtrument uſed by paſtry-cooks. 
whe Jubft. [geol. Fr.] a gaol, a priſon, a place where crimina!s 
are confined ; fee Gao. It is written either way, but commonly by 
:atter writers, jail. : f 
Ta11.-Bird [of jail and bird] one that has been priſoner in a goal. 
Ser Gear. 
Jari [of jail] a gaoler, one that keeps a prijon. Her jealous 
ert. Cilnce. 8 
1 ſares (prob of aces, to lie „or ſacis, Lat. to caſt. Of un- 
certain etymology. Jojo) a lay-ftall; alſo an houſe of office. Some 
have fiſhed the very jules for papers left there by men of wit. Sa. 
Ja'LaP [ jalapium, L. Lat.] the root of a fort of a Weſt. Indian 
ſolanum, or nightſhade, of a colour on the outſide, and red- 
diſh within, with refinous veins. Jalap is a firm and ſolid root of a 
wrinkled ſurface,and generally cut into ſlices, heavy and hard to break ; 


of a faintiſn ſmell, and of an acrid and nauſeous taſte. It was not 


known in Europe till after the diſcovery of America, and had its 
name jalapium, or jalapa, from Nalrpa, a town in New Spain, in 
rhe — noe the} of which it was diſcovered ; though it is now 

incipally brought from the Madeiras. It is an excellent purgative 
in all caſes where ſerous humours are to be evacuated. Hill. 

Jau of Cherries, Raſpberries, &c. [1 know not whence derived. 
Z:bnſen. Probably of jaime, i. e. I love it ; as children uſed to fay 
in French formerly, when they liked any thing] a ſweetmeat or con- 
ferve, made by boiling theſe fiuics v ith ſugar and water. 


JAN 


Jax, or Jaws [with miners] a thick bed of lone, which kiuders 
trom purſuing the vein or oar. | 
Jaus'ica, an i of America in the Atlantic ocean, about 145 
miles long, and 60 broad, belonging to the Englim. Lat. 175% 2 
N. Leng. 779 30 W. | 

Jaua ic Hed, a fort of ſpeckled wood, of which cabinet, Cc 
are made. | 

3 m_ x 2 ſituated about the middle of it. 
Jenn, ſalſi. | jambe, Fr. a leg] any fu cr on either lide; as, 
the poſts of n door. The Fiery = * — jambs. Me von. 

I unk [according to the poets] the daughter ©: Pan and Echo : 
who, to divert the goddeſs Ceres from her melancholy, would tell 
her pleaſant ſtories, and make her laugh by jeits and fancies that flc 
would put into Iambic verſe ; and from her, that fort of metre, which 
was before enknown, took its name. 

„ Taupe, ff. Lam igue, Fr. iamlicus, Lat.] verſes compoſed »t 
iam bic feet, that i> a ſort and long ſy llable alternately ; originally 
uſed in ſatire, therefore token for ſatire. 

Thy genius call thee not to purchaſe tame 

In keen /ambirr, but mild anagrain. Dryer. 

Jaume 1 erje Dank. que, Vr. fame, It. gumbicas, Lat.) is io called 
of the jambic feet, of which f: chief contits, which ac one thort, 
and one long ſyllable ; as me It 1+ the molt various of all other 
ſorts of vecrte, being of three forte; dimeter, triwetcr, or ſenarie ; 
the Jait of which is moſt in uſe: his contitts chielty of iambic feet, 


To ] ANL , werb nent. Javeler. Fr. Stinrer] 1. To dif, or be 
at variance, to contend in words, Mate: of contention and zag ing 
Rau g. 2. To make © ri, as bel!s whea rang in no ſet time. 

To Jaxciy, verb get. tu ole to found uatunca 

| In our verſe, ere mookith rh me, 8 
Had ; 227d their ſuntaſtic cls. Prior. 

Ja xarH EK [trom ang] orc that jangles, a wrangling, noity, cliat- 
tering tellow. | 

Ja"zrror ſin anatomy] the lowrr orifice of the Romach, the ſame 
as py lorus. | | 

n ur. [of janizarr, a Tukih word; janifarre, Fr. 
$:aant2tar;, It.] the grand fenior's guard, or the ſoldiers of the Tu- - 
ich infantry. "The ſtazidards loft, and jan trie lain. Water. 

JAN x [in the court of Chancery at Rome] an officer of the 
third bench in that court; of which there ue feveral, who are revi- 
fors and correctors of the pope's bulls. 

Ja'xxoc, ahh. [prob. a corruption of ba:»::] oaten bread. A 
noithern word. 

Jxx5zxi5M | janſeniſme, Tr. gianſeri/ms, It] the principles and te- 
nets of ſanſenius, biſhop of Ypres, who held St. Auguſtin's opinion 
concerning grace, freewill, and precetiuation, and oppoied the je- 
ſuits. But Jae treatiſe on grace, entitled Au guten, was con- 
demned by the popes. And at laſt Clement XI. put an end to the 
diſpute, by his conſtitution of July 17, 1705 (the controverly having 
been carried on wich great warmth on both ſides, from the year 1640.) 
This is the ſamous bull Ux:1Gexiruhs, fo colicd from its beginning 
wich the words, Uzicenitrus liz, &c.” which has occaſioned 
ſo much confuſion in France. | 8 | 

But St. Auſtin himſelf (it is to be feared) had firſt introduced a far 
greater cox sus iox in the church by that t, which he imbibed in his 
youth from the Maxicuces ; for Iong-ingrafted principles are no: 
eaſily eraſed ; and whoever compares the points in which he dit- 
fered from St. (e, 7 Lodoree, and other lights of the Greet 
church in thoſe days (not to fiy from the whole body of the AxTex- 
NICLENES) With the doctrine of the old COS ies and MAxich Ax, 
will perhaps wonder, how the biſhop of Hippe ſhould have been the 
chief” fiandard of 08 THODOXY With us, for ſo many ages. See Maxi: 
CHA 3, . 

Ia"xeexisT ¶Janſeniſe, Fr. giarſinſia, It.] a follower of Janſenius. 

jaxTY, adi. [corrupted from gentil, Fr. fee JauxTY] fluttering, 
ſhowy. "iis ſort of woman is a zanty flattern. Spectater. | 

Jxxvary [ jarvicr, Fr. genayo, It. enero, Sp. janciro, Port. janua- 
rius, Lat. is ſuppoſed to take its name of Janus, an ancient king 0“ 
Italy, whem they eſtabliſhed to bear rule at all beginning: ; and by 
others, of janna, Lat. a gate, it being, as it were, the enterance to 
the reit of the months] the firſt month in the year. Is repie- 
ſented in painting all in white, like ſnow or hoar- froſt, blowing, his 
fingers; holding in the left arm a billet, and Aquarius ſtanding by hi 

de. 

Ja'xvs, the moſt ancient king of Italy among the Aborigines, g- 
bout the year of the world 2629, and 1319 before the birth of Chit ; 
who entcrtained Saturn when ho was banithed by his ſon Jupiter. 1: 
is related of him, That he was the ««i7/# of all kings, and knew 
things paſt and to come; and therefore they pictured him with 2 
faces, and deified him after his death; and Numa built han a tem- 
ple, which was kept ſhut in time of peace, and open in time ot war, 
Some are of opinion, that Janus was the fle Oyyges, or Noah, 
or Japhet ; and thence ſaid to have two face; e one looking back. 
wards, and the other forwards, 7. . the ou 04 the world before the 

7 P tiogd, 
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008, and the other on the world after the flood : and he is ſaid to 
have come into Italy in the golden of the world (when there 
was no gold coined, when —— and to have taught men to 
plant vines, &. to ofter ſacrifice, and to live temperately. . 
Jaya'x, ſa. (from Japan, in Afia, where figured work was ori 
inally made] work varniſhed and raiſed in gold and colours. A 
japan glaſs. Swift. 
apa'x, the largeſt of a claſter of iſlands in the Eaſtern Ocean, 
forming a very rich and kin . | 
To Þ Pa'x, 1. To varniſh and draw raiſed figures, Sc. on utenſils 
of wood, metal, c. after the manner of the artificers of Japan. 
Nor ſtandiſh well japan d avails 
To writing of ſenſe. —_ | 
2. To black ſhoes, and make them ſhine; a phraſe. And aids 
with ſoot the new japanning art. Gay. 
— [of jahn] 1. One ſkilled in japan work. 2. A ſhoe- 
b 


change their weekly barber, weekly news 
| Prof a new japaner to their ſhoes”, P 
Jax [from the verb] 1. A kind of rattli 
The ſound is affefted with a trembling jar. H 
_ a contention, a quarrel, claſh, diſcord. His peace is but continual 
jar. & - 3- A ſtate in which a door un ed and halt open 
may ſtrike the poſt. Like opening a few wickets, and leaving them 
a jar. Swift. 4. [Farra, Sp. giarro, It.] an earthen veſſel of oil, 
it ins from 18 to 36 gallons. About the upper part of the jar 
there 
R, 
or 


K of ſound. 
2. A difference, 


contains 
a 'da number of bubbles. Boyle. 
To Ja — — [from eorne, Sax. anger, or gaerre, Fr. war, 
garren, O. Teut. to clamour. Johor. Of grerrozer, O. Fr. to 
brawl, according to Skinner ; of garrio, Lat. to prattle, according 
to Minſhew] 1. To ſtrike or beat together with a fort of ſhort rat- 
tle. A jarring ſound. Dr;4:n. 2. [In muſic] to diſagree in ſound, 
or to go out of tune. 3. To ſtiike or found untuneably. The uutun'd 
and jarring ſenſes O wind up. Shateſpeare. 4. To interfere, to claſh, 
to act in oppoſition, to be inconſiſtent. A jarring murmur filld the 
ſactious court. Dryden. g. To quarrel, to contend. Ignorant of 
the means conducing to thoſe ends, in which alone they can jar and 
oppoſe each other. Dryden. 
a*RDES, or Ja'rDoxs [with horſemen] are callous and hard ſwel- 

in the hinder legs of an horſe, ſeated on the outfide of the 

a little below the bending of the ham, as the ſpavin is on the 
inſide. This diſtemper, in time, will make the horſe halt, and be- 
come fo painful, as to cauſe him to pine away, and become lizht-bel- 
lied. It is moſt common to managed horſes, that have been kept tuo 
much upon their yy Farriers Dictionary. | 
| A'RGON, ſubft. [jargon, Fr. geriganga, Sp.] intelligible ralk, gib- 
a — He will hold K d dale ian or jargon. 5 


_ 


— 1 a ſpecies of pear. 


ARRE'TIER, O. Fr. [with horſemen] 2 horſe, whoſe houghs are 


too cloſe together; now, by the Trench, called crauchu, i. e. 
crooked 


Ja axIxc, ſubſt. [of jar] diſagreement between perſons, filling 
out, quarrelling. | 
IaA'snawx, 25 a young hawk. Ainſivort b. | | 
= — Fr. [ gel/amino, It. Jjaſminum, Lat. It is often nced 

r certain ſhrub ing very fragrant flow ers, of a funnel 
2 ; the pointal becomes the fruit or pod, which grows doubic and 

opens lengthwiſe, diſcovering the feeds, which are oblung. Thee 

are ranged over each other like ſlates on a houſe, and are faſtened to 
the — PC Bras 

ASMINE, Perſian, ſubſt. a pecies of lilac. | 

| — i 2 2 Port. So It. diaſpero, Sp. jaſpis, Lat. 
lacie, Gr.] a ſtone of a bright iful green colour, etimes 
clouded with white, found — of — ſizes and — It is 
capable of a elegant poliſh, and is found in many pa the Eaſt 
— nd is fn Ahics, Tartary and China. Ein. The bafis 
of jaſper is uſually of a greeniſh hue, and ſpotted with red, yellow and 
white. I vader ,. A precious ſtone of a deep tranſparent blaifh green. 
Cxiszye., But if the ancient jaſper admitted of no other colour, how 


mall we underſtand that deſcription which Virgil gives us of his he- 


10's ſword : * 74 fabes | 
— flellatus | , 
RY — 4s A411 Lib. IV. v. 261. 
Shall we venture to ſay, with his learned editor, that the poet uſes the 
word [fulva] for viridis, i. e. the rawny for green ? or with Pliny, 
[Natural Hitt. Book 37. c. 8.] that there were many kind; of jaſpers, 
and, among the reſt, that of the [fulvus or] tawny bue ? 
4 Larne, Gr.] a kind of jaſper of a white colour with 


Jass-Hawxk, a young hawk newly taken out of the neſt. 
JaTrRoLE'PTES, Lat. [ralganuning, of calecs, a phyſician, and akunln;, 
undertakes to 


ATROLE'PTIC, adj. [tatroleptigue, Fr. of «algo, a phyſician, and 

= Gr. to — that — by anointing, that part of 

of phyſic that cures by friction, with unctuous ſubſtances and the ap- 
ication of fomentations and plaſters. 

JaTrocur'misT ¶ jatrochymicus, Lat. of arge, a phyſician, and xv- 
pac, Gr. chemiſtry] a chemical phy ſician, or one who uſes or preſcribes 
chiefly chemical —— * Alchrux. _— 

ATROMATHEMATI'CIax [of arg, a phyſician, pabnuarum, 
04 a mathematician] a phyſician who conſiders diſeaſes and their 
cauſes mathematically, and preſcribes according to mathematical 
portions ; a goodly rule indeed ! See Docwatica Medicina. 

Ja'va, an iſland of the Ealt Indies, partly under the dominion of the 


Java'n1s, a fortof ſwine in America, difficult to be taken; becauſe 
it is ſcarcely to be tired in running, and fo furious, that it rends every 


thing to pieces with its tuſhes. 
To Ja'ver, or To Ja'BBLE, verb a2. to ſoil over or beſpatter with 
dirt through mach traverſing and travelling. This word is ſtill re- 


tained in and the northern counties. 


ICH 


4 VEL, /abft. [perhaps from the verb] 2 wandering migratory fel 


The term that thoſe two ja. 
Should render up a reckoaing of their travels. SHenſir. 

Ja"verin [ jaweline, Pr. giavaletta. It. javeling, Sp.) a tort of half. 

ike or ſpear, a long dart, anciently uſcd cither by 

a pointed iron head. 

Flies the _ ſwifter to its mark, 

Launch'd from the vigour of a Koman arm? Ae. 

Jay'xpict [ jaunifſe. of jaune, Fr. vellow] a diſeaſe proceeding 
from obſtructions in the Sa of the liwer, and which turns the 
complexion yellow. Sometimes the glards arc fo inderated as never 
after to be opened, and itraighten the motion of the blood fo much 
through that viſcus, as to make it divert with a force great enough into 
the gailrĩc arteries which go off from the hepatic, to break trough 
them, and drain into the flomach: ſo that vomiting of blood, in this 
diſtemper, is a fatal ſymptom. Quincy. 

Jau'xpiced, adj. [of jaundice] infected with the jaundice. All 
locks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. Poe. 

To JavxT, verb next. [ jarter, Fr. or jancer, O. Fr. to drive a 
horſe about till he ſu eat] to wander here and there, to bulile from 
place to place. It is now always uſed in contempt or levity. Spur- 
gall'd tir d by jaunting — Shakrſpeare. 

Jar, aff. a tedious fatiguing walk, an excurſion, a ramble. Ie 
is commonly uſed ludicrouſly, bu: folemnly by Alilton. | 
| Our Saviour meek, ard with untroubled mind, 

Aker his airy ann, tho hurry'd ſore, 

Hungry and cold, bcrook him to his reſt. Miſter, 
Jav'xTIxEss, fab. [from jaunty or javty, corrupted from pentil, - 
Fr. See JaxTY} airyneſs, flatter, gxnecelnels. A certain ſtiſcheſo in 
my limbs cntircly deſtroyed that jaunicnsſs of air 1 was ouce mailer of. 
Addiſon. 

JauxTs [ jantes, Fr.] the feilows of a wheel. | 

Jaw [Dr. Henſhaw ſuppoſes it to be Curived of clawing, and tliat 
it was ancicntly written chase; but Skinner rather of p,capl:, Sax. the 
cheek · bone; and Caſaubon of yur, Gr. joue, Fr. a check: whence 
Jorwbune or cheekbone, then jaw] 1. A bore of tue mou h in which 
the teeth are ſet. His nether aww is immorveable. Grew. 2. The 
mouth. My tongue cleaveth to my jaws. P/alns. 

Ja'wLaes, the red {ins under the cock's jaws. 

Jay [named trom his cry. S&:zxer. geai, Fr.] a bud. To ſce the jay 
or the thruſh hopping about my walks. $S;ecZator. 

— a precious ſtone of an azure or blue colour. 

uk NACH [in old records] the featon tor ſou ing winter corn. 

Lais, a tall bird in Egypt, faid to have eaten up the 1er- 
pents which annoyed the country, and was theretore worſhipped an 
ciently by the inhabitants. Langiui writes, that they learned the vic 
oft clyiters from this bird; who, when it was ſick, uſed to injet the 
water of the river Nile into its fundament. It is a kind of ſnipe or ttor!:. 

Ica'prs [cf urag, of trie, Gr. twenty] an ancient feitival cele- 
brated monthly on the twentieth day, by the Fpicurcan philoſophers, 
in memory of their maſter Epicurus, barn on the :wentieth. Ihe 


or horſe, It 


| bore his images about their houſes in ſtate, and made ſacriſices. 


| lea"rvs, the fon of Dædalus, who (according to the ports) flying 
from Crete with his father, through youthful wilfulneis, deſpiſed his 
father's counſel, and flew higher than he ſhculd, and fo melted the 
wax which held his feathers , and was drowned. | | 

Ic [iis, Dan. iy, Sax. iis, Du. ieſe, L. Ger. eile, H. Ger.] 1. Water 
congealed into a plaſly ſubttance by a cold air or freezing wind. 2. 
Concreted ſugar. 3. To break the Ice ¶ ſcindere glaciem, Lat. Romper ii 
g#accio, It.] to be the firſt in any hazardous attempt, or difficult un- 
| ing. Thus have I broken the ice to invention. Praclam. 4. 
13 to be the firit to propoſe, or break the diſcourſe upon 
a ſubject. | 

To Ilex, verb act. {fromthe noun] 1. To cover with ice, to turn to 
ice. 2. To cover with concreted ſugar; as, to ice a plumcake over. 

Ict-Birds, a ſort of Greenland birds. | 

Ice-uoust, usf. [of ice and houſe) a houſe in which ice is repo- 
ſited againſt the warm months. | 

F'ce.axD, an ifland in the northern ocean, belonging to Denmark, 
famous for three vulcanoes, from whence — iſſue flames 
and ſmoak. | 

Icz'x1, the name of the people who anciently inhabited the coun- 
ties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire, and Huntingdonſhire. 

Icn Dien (ic, I. and dienen, Ger. to ſerve) 2 motto which Ed- 
ward the black prince took for his, and ever fince has been the motto 
of the arms of the princes of Wales. The prince ob/erved it on the 


ſhield of John, king of Bohemia, who ſerved in the French wars, at 


the battle of Creſſi, where he was killed; and therefore took it as his 
motto, in token of ſubjeclion to his father, under whom he ſerved in 
that war againſt France. 

Icuixteu mos Lehe, of Te wypiww, Gr. to trace, becauſe it ſearches 
after the eggs of the crocodile] an Egyptian rat, an animal abcut the 
bigneſs of a cat, a bitter enemy to the crocodile, whoſe eggs it breaks; 
and ſometimes kills them, by ſtealing unawares into their mouths when 
they gape, and eating out their bowels. | 

The Icuxeumon [hieroglyphically] was uſed to repreſent ſafety and 


and preſervation. 


IcuxNEUMON-FLY, Aub. a fort of fly. Derham. 
Icyuxocra'PHICAL [of yrs, veſtige, and ygafw, Gr. to deſcribe] 


relating to or repreſenting the ground-plot of any thing. 


Icuxo'GRAPHY [of , of eg, a draught, or rather the 
impreſſion made by a foot on the ground, and „Gr. a delineation] 
is geometrical, in fortification, perſpective. 

IcunocRAPHY (in fortification] is the plan or repreſentation of the 
HCC CO the diſtint of which are marked 

ither u per, or upon the ground itſclt. 

— [with architects] is a plan or platform of an edi- 
fice, or the ground-plot of an houſe or building, delineated upon pa- 
per, deſcribing the forms of the ſeveral apartments, windows, chim- 
neys, c. the ſame that is called a plan; fo that the ichnography of 
a church is the mark left by it, if it were razed; or the firſt appear- 
ance of it in building, when the foundation of it is ready ws 
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ments, and emblems ; alſo of the virtues, vices, pailions, Fc. 


ICT 


zbove ground. To have a draught of the ground-plot or ichnography 


of every ſtory in a paper by itſelf. Maron. 


IcuxocRaPnyY [in perſpective] is the view of ing cut off by a 
ne parallel to the horizon, juſt at the baſe or — it. * 
2 7 grand fignior's pages or white eunuchs, who ſerve 
in the ſeraglio. ey are Chriſtians children, and brought in a 
diſcipline fo ſevere, 35 is ſcarce credible. ” 
I'cuor [e. Gr.] in ſtrictneſs, a thin watery humour. It will 
turn to an scher. Ar butbhut. But is uſed for a thick matter of ſeveral 
colours, that iſſues out of ulcers or ſores. Ba uso obſerves that the 
word has various fenſcs, as firſt the cum of the blood in a ſound and 
natural ſtate, in which ſenſe, he obſerves that both GaLex and PLAY 
uſe it ; ſecondly, it is uſed to expreſs too «:atry a ſtate of the blood, 
u hether mild or accompanied with acrimony ; thirdly, for a /anies or 


thin excretion iiluing trom ulcers. Celſ. Lib. V. c. 20. Fourthly, and 


molt eſpecially a liquor that diſtils a wound of the joints, and 
nervous parts, accompanied with pain and other ſevere ſymptoms. 
HiLDan. de Ichore Meliceria. Aud what if to all we ſhould add, 
Homcr's uſe of the word, when applying it to a fluid of a different 
kind from all animal juices; and which he tells us, flowed from a 
WOUNDED God. TR | 
 Ioywg, dog Tee Te gte para Ow: lliad, Lib. V. I. 340. 

Icnoro!'bes [of _ and «35, Gr. form; with phyſicians] a 
moilture like corruption. 

I'ciiozous, ach. [of ichor] ſanious, thin, undigeſted. A ſaperficial, 
ſanious, or icheraus exulccration. Harvey. 

ICHTHYOCU'LLA Lern, of yh, a fiſh, and x:22., Gr. glue] 
fich glue; glue made ot the ſkins of filies. 

Ictaro'LocisT [x :ay0;, Gr.] a writer or deſcriber of fiſhes. 

IcxTHYO'LoGY LK, of beg, a filh, and g. from , 
Gr. to deſcribe} a treatiſe or deſcripuon of fiſhes. Browwn. 

IcuTuY'omaxcy [radu of ww, a hiſh, and as,, Gr. 
die nation] divination by the enrails ot fiſhes ; for which, i iweltas is 
{aid to have been famous. | | ; 

Ienruvo'ruagisr {of wwhpays;, of x dt, a fin, and pays, Gr. 
to cat} a fiſh-eater. | | 
 IeuTnuro'crarny [ix3oPayia, from wr, a hh, and Pays, Gr. 
ta eat] the practice of caung of ith, diet ot Hh. 8 

I'ceicit,fubft. [of ice} a ſhoot of ice hanging down from the up er 
part. Found in form of an ic hanging down from the tops aud {is 
of grottos. M oed? ard. 90 

Veirtss [of icy] icy nature or qualities; aiſo plenty or abuse 
of ice, the ſtate of producing ice. 


Vcox [exws, Gr.] a cut or picture, the image or repreſentation of 


any thing, Brown and Hakerwell, 

Icoxo'cLAST | iconcelnfte, Ur. ror unagy;, Of ww, an image, and 
x>aw, Gr. to break] a demclitiier or deltroyer of images and ſtatues. 
See Icoxol ATEN. | 

Icoxocra'rfta, Lat. {of ww, an image, and y:utw, Gr. to de- 
deſcribe] a defcription of images ur ancient ftatues of :nurble and cop- 
per, of buſts and ſemibuſts, of penates, paintings in fretco, Moſaic 
work, and ancient pieces of miniature. 


I-0'x1524 [of axous;, Gr.] an expreſſion or act of faſhioning, a 


_ truv and lively deicription of a thing. 


I-ox0%.aTER [of axw, an image, and Aalgews, Gr. to worſhip] a wor- 
upper ot images. The great ttrugglcin the Greek church betu een the 
oppoſers of in-, and its votaries, held, according to Mepr, 
from A. C. 720, till after 840, 1. e. for about 120 years. It was 
cſtabitihed by a packed council (as he calls it) at N:ce, under the em- 
preſs Irene; and was at the fame time {or rather long before) moſt 
itrenoully eſpcufed by the biſhops of Rome Mepz's Works. Ed. Lond. 
p. 634, 085. I ſaid aug before, © for Bale, our countryman [Script, 

luſt. Britan. Cert. 1. c. 91, 99] relates, that about the year 712. 
one Eg in of i erceſfer, publiſned certain Revelations, yea expreſs vi- 
Mons, A had feza, wherein he was enjoin'd do {et up in his dioceſe of 
I erceſſer, the 11G! 6: the He Virgin for the people to worlkip; 


which pore Cortuntire the Firit having n:ade him confirm by oath, not 
only RATIFIED by his bull; but cautcd Britin the arclibiſhop to 


hold a council ot the whole clergy at Lenau to commend them to the 
people, And thus you ſee, fays Mee, p. 687. (after having told 
us how the invocation of /aints was introduced by St. Bafil and the two 
Gregories about the year 370.) You fer, how the ri85T-Bokx and 
MOST ANCIENT gart of te dicrine d emen, i. e. the veiryixG of 
ſaints and martyr., was advanced by the h1p:cri/y liors [alluding to 
that prediction of St. Pau, 1 Tim. iv. 1, 2, Sc.] The fame you 
ſhall find to be verilicd alio in the advancing of the xexT-poRr zn. 
nalatry, IMaGt-worsulP; and of the Twin, the idolatry of the 


MA$S5-GOD ; all brought in and eſtabliſhed by the zreans and aways 


afore-named ; they are all well enougi known; and prizum in u0- 
que genere eft menſura can ſeguentium. By that I ſpale of the last. 
meaning thoſe forged and fictitious miracles, with which the monks of 
the fourth century introduced the rix sr abuſ-] you may judge of 


thoſe which follow.” Aliuding to thote piovs FRAULS, which have 


been iſed in ſupport of this great afoftacy ever fince. Sce Car- 
— and — — 1 laſt word, add to the 
t.ing wonders, there mentioned from St. Jerom, the tales of many 
miraculous cures and deliverances obtained by touching the relics of 
the ſaints, or by prayers put up at er tens. See HeruiT and 
Hizrom. 

Icoxo'tocy [:cenologie, Fr. of uxur, and A,. Gr ] the doctrine 
of picture or repreſentation, interpretation of ancient images, monu- 

Icosar'DRON | cixooadgw, Of woos, twenty, and dg, Gr. baſe or 
ſeat] a regular body, conlitting of twenty triangular pyramids ; the 
vertexes of which meet in the centre of a ſphere, ſup to Circum- 
ſcribe it, and have their height and baſes equil. 

lers RIAS [of wrizzs, Gr. the jaundice} a precious ſtone good for 
the yellow jaundice. CES 

IcTz'rical [ifericus, of iferns, Lat. the jaundice, rs, Gr. 
icterigue, Fr.] 1. Troubled with, or ſubject to the jaundice. The 
i&erical have a great ſourneſs. Flac 2. Good againſt the jaundice. 

Ierz'axus, Lat. [riger Gr.] the jaundice. 

Icrraus Abus, Lat. {with phyſicians] the green ſickneſe, a diſ- 


IDI 


eaſe in young virgins, proceeding from the floppage of the corte 
. 


Fcrus, Lat. 1. A ſtroke or blow. 2. Biting or ſtinging. 2. & 
blaſt, puff, Cc. Mo 

I'crus Cæcus, or Ic rus Orlis [in old writers] a bruiſe or ſwelling ; 
any fort of maim or hurt without breaking the ſcin, as diflinguithed 
from a wound. 

Fer [of iyicg, Sax.] 1. Having or abounding with ice, covered 
with ice, cold, __ The exceſſive coldneis of the water they met 
with in ſummer in that #cy region. Boyle. 2. Cold, free from paſſion 
The icy precepts of reſpect. Shateſpeare. 3- Frigid, backward. 

If he be leaden, zcy, cold, unwilling, 

Be thou ſo too. Shakrſpeare. 
Lo, is uſed as an abbreviation both of I had, and I old; more 
generally the latter. 

log“ [idee, Fr, ydea, Sp. and Port. idea, It. and Lat. ag, of 
11806, form, or of , Gr. to fee] the form or te ctentation of any 
ſerfible object, rranſwitted into the brain rough the organs of light or 
ne eye; But in a more general fenſ-. it i taken tor the immediate ob- 
Jed of underitanding, whatever it be; or, as others define it, thus: 


| Idea is whatever the mind perceive; in Melt. or ande there tor the 


immediate object of any phaniaſm, notion, (pecics, thaught, or under - 
ſtanding. Locke. Ideas are either fingle or comple, | 

Simple Tot as, are thoſe ideas that come into gu mind by ſenſation : 
as colours, by the eye; ſounds, by the car; heat, col, und (olidiry, by 
the touch ; which come into the mind only by une tente Alo acc, 
extenſion, figure, reſt and motion, which we gh by vwre than one 
ſenſe: Alſo pleaſure. pain, power, exiltcice, unicy. and tocootiion © 
which conve themk: Ives into the mind hy all the va of tendon, 

Corglex lot as. or con. punded Ken, alc urine by tho poner hol 
the mind hath ot comparing, ſeparating. 6: cue li Ze Amztic dens, 
which come into t by ſentation and relle ion. 

lor [with logicians] is not to be underitood only of thoſ- ima 
that «re painted by the fancy, but all that 5. within our unveritand!;.2, 
when we can truly ſay, we conceive a thing, aitcr what manner ſo- 
ever We conceive it. 

IIA the C¹i⁰τeε. See Vera. 

Io ra Marti, Lat. in medicine] the property or qualit of a diſ tale. 
or a chmnꝶ lex perception of tuch a collect o, of accidents as c0::Cur to 
any diſtzmper, expreſied by ſume puticulir term. 

ra, a4. Ir. Le. It. of ue. Lat.] pertaining to an i lea, 
menta! ; not perceived by the ſenſes. There is a o- fold know edge 
of ».aterial th:nys; one real. when the thing, and the rev! inpreition 
there on our ſeries 15 perceived ; the other dal, when the image or 
idea of a thing abſent in ivelf is reprefented to and conũdered on the 
un2ginauun. Crne. 

lo#aALLY, adv. {of iel] intellectually. not materially. A tranſ- 
miilion is made materially from fome parts, and all; trom every 
one. Fraun. | | 

Io +1 i, Lat. were the ancient inhal'rants of Crete, and had 


their original from mount Ida in Phrygin, aud were called 4m, 


from their being ten in Knrnbor, accor!s; go that of the fingers. I hey 
carried their rites and ine ries iutoꝰ Samut rag a; and being believed 
to have found out the uic of fre, to have ditcovered the nature and 
uſe of braſs, iron, and other metals, and t have invented many other 
things of great ſervice ard advantage to unnd; were therefore te- 
puted as gods or d;emons. The reader, it I'm not miftaken, wilt 
tind a more corre& account of them in ]1cr:ox's Chronebgic inte- 
ties ; who adds, that “as the Curetesand in; Dactyli, were both pucts 
of Gel and her myſteries, which were the lame with thoſe of e mo- 
ther of the gad, which ſhe carried from Samathrace into Phrygia, they 
might live about the ſame time ; unleſs we ſuppoſe that the Curetes 
were the ancient inhabitants of Crete. and inſtuuted there tne mj ſte - 
ries of the ther of the golds, many ages before the Phrrgian myſteries 
were inſlituted by Czbele.” I the rather produce this citation from 
him, as it ſhews, how much dr 4/5 and uncertainty envelops the an- 
cient account of things. Tack/r's Chronobog. Aatig Vol. III. p. 79. 
Sec CuntrTEs, and read CuxeTes, and correct the account there 
given from hence. 58 

Io us, Lat. [of mount Ida] a ſurname of Jupiter. | 

Ive'xT1C, or lve'xTiICaL, adj. [identique, Fr. identico, It. and Sp. 
of im, Lat] the ſame, implying the tame thing, compriſing the 
ſame idea. There Majus is identical with Mzgis, Hale. 

Iovt'xTICALLY, adv. [of identical] by, or according to the fame 
idea. | | 
look x TIrATE Nominis, Lat. a writ lying for one, who upon capias 
or exigent, is taken and committed to priton for one of the fame 
Name. | | 

Ioes'xriTY 1 Fr. identita, It. identitas, ſchool Lat.] ſame- 
nels, not diverſity. It is deſined by metaphy ſicians, to be the agree- 
ment of two or more things in another. 

Lpror. See loior. | 

Toes, Fr. [ich, It. idus, Lat. fo called of ide, in the old Tuſcan 
language, to divide; becauic they divided the months, as it were, 
into two parts] were the days of the month, among the Romans, a: 
ter the nones were out: and they commonly fell out on the 13th ct 
all the months, except March, May, July, and October, in whick 
they fell on the 15th ; becauſe in thole months, the nones were on the 
-th. It has no ſingular. Beware the ids; of March. Shak- he. 

I DIO CRACY [ idrgcraje, Fr. of KICHEaTA, of 440g, proper, and xe 
ci, Gr. temperature] the proper temperament or diſpoſi ian of a tlung, 
peculiarity of conſtitution. 5 wit | 

Ipiocka'TiCcal, at. [of die,] pertaining to idiocracy, peculiat 
in conſlitution. ' 

IvrVocy (ehe, Gr.] want of underſtanding. Their dec, in 
thinking that horſes did cat their bits. Bacor. : 

pon (idioma, It. SP. and L at.:aiome, Fr CEE Of 1606;, Or. 15 
per] the 1 or manner of expreſon in any lange dee. 
a propriety or mode in ſpeaking. the pecu! ar caſt of atong.e. He 
followed their language, but did not comply with the v Of Hass. 
Dryden. See Genius of Language. . 

Ibo ric, or Iviowa'ricarl. adj. {fr> 09! being eccord- 
ing to the idiom, 7 c. the pecuttar phraſe 0 wttlet e . A 

lang lage, 


IDO 


"anguage, or the propriety of ſpeech, phraſeological. Jdiomatic ways 
of ipeaking. SfeHator. 1 
3 [of idiomatical] by the idiom, or after the 
manner of an idiom. 5. fel ignited e late 

JotorATHE TICAL, ach. i L 

Ioro'rarny [:diopathie, be. dera dn, of eg, proper, and wa9e:;, 
Gr. affection] that proper or peculiar affection that perſons naturally 
have to any thing: alſo, in phyſic, a diſcaſe that neither de · 
perds on nor proceeds from another. Qinq. 

I105y XCRASY [ idiefyncraje, Fr. of hee οα, of eg, proper, 
cu. with, and zgzo:;, Gr. temperament] a temperament of body pe- 
culiar to any living creature, not common to another, by which the 
creature hath, either in health or fickneſs, a iar inclination to, 
or averſion from ſome things; or by means of which ſome medicines, 
which agree well enough with other conſtitutions, are ſound to be 
—=_ injurious. Any idiofyncraſy or peculiarity of conſtitution. 
Bert. 

IoiosvNvenA“TIc AL, adj. [of idiofpncraſus] pertaining to idioſyn 
cracy, iar in conſtitution. 

I'vroT [idiet, Fr. of idiota, It. Sp. and Lat. of . re, of eg, Gr. 


KA 8 a fool, one devoid of reaſon. Hz 


idiots. 
Toiorisu, or I'vrocr [idictiſme, Fr. idicti/ar, It. idiotiſmns, Lat. 


(chow, Gr.] 1. A propriety or peculiarity of ſpeech belonging to any 


language. Terminations and idjoci/#rs ſuitable to their native language. 


Hale. 2. The condition of an idiot; natural folly or ſimplicity. 
Lor E, ad, del, Sax. del, Du ytel, O. and L. Ger. eitel, Ger. which, 
in 


however, i 1 uſe, ſignify vain or empty] 1. Slothful, 
lazy, averſe from . 2. Not buſy, being at leiſure. For want 
of idle time. Shakeſpeare. 3. Unactive, unemployed. Children ge- 
nerally hate to be idle. Locke. 4. Uſeleſs, vain, ineffectual. Down 
their idle weapons drop'd. 1Miitzzz. 5. Worthleſs, barren, not pro- 
ductive of Of antres vaſt and deſarts idle. Shatefpeare. 6. Silly, 


trifling, of uo importance; as, an idie ftory. This anſwer is idle. 


+. 


Better be lor than ill⸗ employed. DEI 
May be true ; but there is no manner of necetlity for either. A man 
has it moment in his power to be doing ſome good to himſelf, 
or others: Beſides, as /dlene/3 is the root of ali evil, is ſo little 
diſtance between the root and the ſtock, that it is hard to determine 
ſometimes whether be the worſt, the remedy or the diſeaſe, The La- 
tins ſay however, Satius oft otioſum c, quam nibil agere. Pi ix. [By 
Nihil agere, it is to be ſuppoſed, Pliny means doing nothing to the 


Fr. II vaut micux ftre à rien faire qui de ne rien fare gui 


| evaille. We ſay likewiſe, The brain that ſows nt corn, plants thij- 
tes 


manner, without employment. Living :4y here in pomp and eaſe. 


cauſe of many more. South. 


To Torx, verb neat. [from the adj.] to loſe time in lazineſs and 
inactivity. | | 
| She and all her fellow gods, | 
Sit zdling in their high abodes. Prior. | | 
TolE-HEADED, adj. [of idleand bead] foolith, unreaſonable. Theſe 
idic-headed ſeckers. Carew. | 
['pLExEs3 [idelnerre, Sax.) 1. Lazineſs, flothfuineſs, luggiſh- 
neſs, avcrhon from - ' woe 1dlene/s is both itſelf a great fin, and the 
2. Abſence or want of employment. 
To loſe any of our time in ſo troubleſome an idiene/s. Sidney, 3. O- 
miſſion of buſineſs. | | 
Ten thouſand harms more than the ills I know, 
My idlenejs doth hatch. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. Trivialneſs, unim - F. Incfticacy, uſeleſneſs. 6. Bar- 
renneſs, worthleſneſs. 7. Want of judgment, or reaſon, ſooliſhneis, 
madneſs. There is no heat of affettion but is jocund with ſome idle- 
»e/; of brain. Bacon. 
IoLExEss is the key of beggarr. 
Lat. Otia non diteſcunt. Fr. L'Oifeucte nous mene (leads us) a /a 
mendicite. 
I'pier [of idle] a fluggard, an idle perſon. Poor fiſhermen and 
idiers. Raleigh. 8 ; 
Lor, — 4 [from idle; welchx, Sax. ] 1. Aſter a lazy, ſlothful 


Shakeſpeare. _ 

Yield that fleeting breath, 

Which play d fo zdly with the darts of death. Prior. 
3. Careleſsly, without attention. | 

This from Rumour's tongue | 

I idly heard. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. Ineſſectually, in vain. Ceaſe to bark any longer ily againſt the 
truth. Hecker. | 

I'vol. [idele, Fr. idle, It. and Sp. idolum, Lat. iA, Gr.] 1. An 

p. ip of an id/ is the worſhip of an 
image ; whether it be defigned to a true or falſe divinity : 
for in both caſes it is alike forbid in ſcripture; ** Thou ſhalt not bow 
down and worſhip them.” And 'tis a pretty extraordinary kind of re- 
ply, which a Romiſh writer makes to this prohibition ; ©* As to the 
Jev:s (a nation ſo extremely prone to idolatry, &c.) if they had any 
Further r-ſ[raint [meaning than what the law of natural religion lays on 
mankind in common] we Cbriſlians are not at all concerned in it.” 
In anſwer to which ſee IcoxoLaTrtY, and DemoxoLatRY, compar'd 
with 1 Tim. iv. 1, 2, &c. and Revelat. ix. 20, 21. 2. An image 
worſhipped as God, a counterfeit. Woe to the id ſhepherd that 
leaveth the flock. Zechariab. 3. An image. 

Never did art fo well with nature ſtrive, 

Nor ever idol ſeem'd ſo much alive. Dryden. 
4. A reſcntation. 

"Þo her e 2 reverence. 

As th' idol of her maker's great magnificence. & A 
5. One loved or honoured to + way ou * 

He's honour d and lov'd by all, 

The ſoldier's god, and people's idol. Den. 

loo'Larer [idolatre, Fr. idelatro, It. idolatra, Sp. idolelatre, Lat. 

£60 AGAGTERG» 870 a worſhipper of idols, one who pays divine honours 
to images, one that worſhips for God what is not God. He may be 
an idolater, or a pagan. Bentley. 


Oo LAT ESS, a female image-worſhipper. 


2. Fooliſhly, in a trifling manner, fillily. 


IE E 
To Ioo'Lartuzt, cb af. [of idelater] to worſhip idols. Ain. 


worth, 

Ipo'LaTRIZING, part. adj. [of adelatrize itting i 

eh — — adj. [ ] committing idolatry, 

'LATROUS, 2. [of idelater ing to idolatry, 

worlip of falle gods. Peart mn mu 

Ioo LarkorsL v, adv. [of idelatrous] after an idolatrous manner. 

er. 
 Ibo'Laray [idelatrie, Fr. idblarria, It. Sp. and Lat. of Ana- 
Tqus, 2 idol-worſhip, the worſhip of images or of any thing as 
God which is not God. Idolatry is not only an accounting or worthip- 
ping that for God which is not God, but it is alſo a worthippin the 
true God in a way wholly unſuitable to his nature, and — 
by the mediation of images and corporeal reſemblances. South. 
Very, If the applying to any invi/ible being a homage /apericr to 

his proper duc, is not to make an id of him? See Dury, Goo, 
and LATRIA, compar'd with Philipp. ii. 11. 

Foot ſof id-/] a worſhipper of images. A poetical word. 

- 3 the mouths 
ia and atheiſts. Shakeſpeare. 

To Ipo zx, verb act. [of :d:1] to love or reverence to adoration. 
The firlt broacher of their :4/ized opinions. Decay Piety. 

I'woLIZ1NG, part. adj. [of idelize] making an idol of, being ex 
tremely fond cf, doting upon. 

IpoLoTaY'sy [e, of www, an idol, and Suu, Gr. to ſa- 
crifice] act of ſacr:ficing to idols. 

looLs of the Ancients, were at firſt nothing but a rude ſtock or ſtone ; 
and ſuch a one was that of Juno Samia, which afterwards, in the ma- 
giltracy of Procles, was turned into a ſtatue. Pauſanias relates, That 
in Achaia, there were kept very ty "row ſquare ſtones, on 


which were engraven the names of fo many And in another 
ace, he tells us of a very ancient ſtatue of Venus at Delos, which, 
inſtead of feet, had only a ſquare ſtone. And ſome imagine the four - 
dation of adoration being paid to ſtones, was from the ſtone that Sa- 
turn is fabled to have ſwallowed. 
One thing is remarkable in theſe ſtones ; as particularly in the ſquare 


ſtone that repreſented the god Mars at Petra in Arabia, that their co- 


lour was commonly black ; by which it ſhould ſeem, that that colour, 


in thoſe times, was thought molt iolemn, and becoming things dedi- 


cated to ſacred uſ s. 

They were called in Greek, gaeua, which ſeems to be derived 
from the Phcenician language, N. Bethel, that ſignifies the houſe 
of God: And thence, fome think that their true original is to be de- 
_ the pillar of ſtone that the patriarch Jacob erected at 

el. 

Ino'xevs [of idbneus, Lat.] fir, meet, adequate, convenient. I- 
neous body. Heyl. Idoneous perion. 1G. | 

Ivu'Mea, or Ebon, a country anciently fo called, being part of 
Arabia Patiæa, in Aſia, lying betwecn Paleſtine and the Red Sca, 


Peopled by the deicendants of Eſau. 


ForL, or Iovy'.Los [idzilum, Lat. t, of tideg, Gr. figure or 


repreſentation} a little ſhort poem, containing a deſcription or nar- 
ration of ſome | | : 


101 e adventure. 

I. E. for id et, Lat. that is. 

Jz ne ſcay quoi, Fr. I know not what. | 

Jea'Lovs { jaleux, Fr. geloſo, It. =elejo, Sp. 1. Suſpicious in love. 
The virtuous creature that hath the jealous fool to her huſband. Shate- 
Jpeare. 2. Emulous, full of competition. I am jealous of this tub- 
jet. Dryden. 3. Zealouſly cautious againſt diſhonour. I have been 
very jealous for the Lord. 1 Kings. 4. Suſpiciouſly vigilant. His 
Jealous nature had much of ſagacity in it. Clarendon. 5. Suſpiciouſl 
careful. Jealous of the honour of the Engliſh nation. ** 6. Suf- 


| ficiouſly fearful, afraid of having a rival. Jealou: of the clergy's am- 


. Swift. 
Jea"LousLY, adv. [of jealous ; avec jealoufie, Fr.] with jealouſly, 
with ſuſpicious fear, vigilance, or caution. 


Jza'LousxEss [of jealons] the fate of being jealous, rivalry, ſuſpi- 


uſt hatred and jea/o»/nr/s of too many. K. 
Charles. . 


IEA Lousv „Fr. gelofia, It. zelos, Sp. zelotypia, Lat. - 
Tvria, Gr.] 3. Suſpicion, — in love. if 


Shakeſpeare. 2. Suſp 


icious fear. Refuſing to treat with the king, 


proceeded only from his jealo/5. Clarendon. 3. Suſpicious caution | 


or rivalry. | 

Jeax-rxoe [in a ſhip] a piece of hawſer faſtened to the main and 
foce-yard, to help to hoiſe up the yard, and to keep the yard from 
falling, if the tics ſhould break. | | 

Jear [ jayer, Fr.] is a mineral or foflil tone, extremely black, for- 
N idific or bituminous juice in the earth, in the manner of 
coal; alſo black amber. Sce Jer. PROD, 

Jecora'r1a, Lat. [of jecoris, the gen. of jecur, Lat. the liver; in 
botany} liverwort, or woodrow ; or agrimony, as ſome take it. 


| pan ops [with phyſicians] a trembling felt in the pulſe of a 
fic 


perſon ; which indicates that the brain, which is the organ of the 
nerves, is attacked and threatened with convulſions, 
| Jecus, Lat. the liver. | 
Jecur Uzerinum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a part which in colour and 
ſubſtance ſomewhat reſembles the liver; its is ſoft, and full of 
glandules or kernels, having many fibres or ſmall veſſels. Its uſe is to 
convey nouriſhment to the child in the womb, and is taken out after 
the birth; it is alſo —_— ——_— uterina. 
Ir po, the capital of the kingdom of Japan. 
6 
ſchertzen, . to jeſt. uncertain : ox] to at, 
= hon Loud tulking and jeering are c indecencies. 
aylor. 
To Ia ER, verb act. to treat with ſcoffs, to ridicule. My children 
abroad are driven to diſavow me for fear of being jeered. 2 
J=zn, i. [from the verb] ſcoff, taunt, mock, flout, jibe, Ex- 
d to all their jeers. Seri. 
— {of jeer] one that jeers, a ſcoffer, a mocker. | 
EE'RINGLY, adv. [of jeering] ſcornfully, in deriſion. Derbam. 
Jerr-Rope. See Jear- Rope. 
jzz'acT, a ſort of running race on 


horſcback, the combatants dart- 
ing 


e's a very jealon/y man. 
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Aeg lincss one at another, an exerciſe among the Turks. 


t'Gcer, ſub. a fort of ſauſage. Ainſworth. 

Eno van, fahl. [FINP, Heb.] the proper name of God in the 
Hebrew language. 

Jz'3uxe C, Lat.] 1. Empty, wanting, vacant. The melting 
ſheweth that gold is not inne, or ſcarce in ſpirit. Bacon. 2. Hung:y, 
not ſaturated. que or limpid water. Brown. 3. Unaffecung. 
barren, dry, mean; as, a june ſtile. You may look upon an en- 
quiry made up of mere narratives, as ſomewhat j june. Boyle. 

J:zu"NENEss [of jy we] 1. Penury, poverty. The jegunenc/s or ex- 
treme comminution of ſpirits. Bacon. 2. Want of matter that can 
engage the attention, barrenneſs, emptineſs of ſtile, dryneſs. 

Jezu'xun Lie, Lat. [with anatomilts] the ſecond of the ſmall 
guts 3 ſo called, becauſe it is often found empty. It is about eight 

t long in men. 

J-rirp. ag. Sc: Geti.y. Viſcous, brought to a Rate of gluti- 
nouſneſs. | : 

The kiſs that ſips 
The jellied philtre of her lips. Charvelard. 

JELLY {gelce, Fr. gelatina, It. jalla. Sp. of geiatinum, of gelands, 
Lat. Sce GELLY, which is the proper orihography] 1. Any thing 
brought to a ftate of glutinouſucſs, as ſome kinds of broth made of 
glutinous ſubſtances. | 80 

Diſtill'd | | 

Almoſt to jelly with th' effect of fear. Shat/ core. 
2. A ſmeetmeat made by boiling lugar in the gelly. The deſert came 
un and jcilies brought. Hing. | 

Je“uuak d, creaſed and fcalloped ; alſo the peculiar afetionthat 
we naturally have to any varticular things. Dr. Atore, | 

Je'xxr7, 4. See Genxer. A Spanith horte. The Spaniſh 
king preſents a jeunes. Pricy. | f 

J. Xr g, bf. {corrupted from juncting. Jelnſir;: juin tim, 
Fr.] a ſpecies of apple, ſoon ripe, and of a picaiamt taite. Mor- 
timer. | 


p!-:ccd or joined, that it would be error if they did proceed; an 
right in pleading. | 

To J:'orinn, ve. See frorarpr. To hazard, to put in 
danger; obſolete, Hie bad been accuſed of ſudaifm, and did boldly 
jerpard his body and lite for the religion of the Jervis. 2 ess. 
— part. aj. [of to j:opard} brougl. t into danger or ha- 

Jalor aus, 24. [of j-:prrds] dangerous, hazardous. 

£0ParbousNess [of jrop.idens] hazardouſneſs. 

— [of j'a/ pron, Fr. I have loft. jeu perdu, Fr. i. e. a loſt 
game. Sinner and Junius] danger, hazard, riſk, peril, A word 
now obſolete. A catualty or j977ardy. Hacen. | | 

Jr'sGuvrn, an officer belonging to the cuſtoms, who overſces the 
ations ard accounts of the waiters. | 

JtrBY, a market towa of Cumbertand, near the ſource of tlc 
Eine, 299 miles from London. 

Jus [either of xypd, Sax. a rod, or gerthen, Goth. according to 
AMimſkew} 1. A ſmart quick laſh, as of a whip, a haſty pull or twitch, 


. Wit is not the ert or ſting of an epipram. Dryden. 2. A ſudden 


ſpring, a quick jolt that ſhocks or ſtarts. They commonly ſwim 
ackwards by jerks or ſprings, reaching ten yards at once. Grew. 
To Jerk, werb add. Feercken, Goth. to beat, zepeckan, San. to 
Arike with a quick finart blow] 1. To laſh. Sometimes it is written 
yert. I thought to have jert d him here under the ribs. Shak-prare. 


2. To 2 or twitch ſadde-ly. 


To Jerk, wcrb neut. to ſtrike up, to accoſt eagerly. This ſeems 
to be the meaning in this place, but is mere cant. 7ohbryor. 
Nor bluſſi ſhou!d he ſome grave acquaintance meet, 
But proud of being known vil! jerk and greet. Dryden. 
23 Jenazix, 2 — [of cyprel, a coat, and kx, Sax. 
a diminutive] 1. A fort upper coat, a jacket, a cloſe waiſlcont. A 
man may wear it on both ſides, like a leather jericz. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
A male hawk ; this ſhould be written gyrkin. | 

I: Ko ,”, [woruanuz, Gr.] divination by ſacrifices; it made 
conjectures from the external parts and motions of the victim; 
from its entrails ; the flame in which it was conſumed ; the cakes and 
flower; from the wind and water, and from ſevcral other things. 

Iexomona'kCits [of tees. facred, and puz;xn;, Cr. a chigf] the 
prieſts or regulars among the Greeks. : | 

Jerosco'eisTs [wgroxeru, of wers, facred, and oxoniu, Gr. to 
view] ns, who when they hind any thing in the victim (at of - 
fering ſacrifice) that ſeemed to portend any mistortune to then ſcives, 

or their country, uſed to pray that it might be turned on the victia;'s 
own head. | | 

Je r5EY, /ubfl. [from the iſland of Jerſey, where much yarn is 
ſpun] fine yarn made of wool. 

Je'zstY, an iſland in the Engliſh channel, 15 miles from the coaſt 
of Normandy, belonging to the crown of Englund, | 

New IEK Ex, the name of two provinces in North America, ſitu- 
ated betu cen New York and Penſylvania. 

Irav's Eu, the capital city of Judea or Paleſline, in Afiatic 
Turkey; once an imperial and opulent city, but now ſubject to the 
Turks, and the buildings mean, and but thinly inhabited. 

Izauv's al E, Artichckes, a root reſembling artichokes in taſte, a 
ſpecies of ſun-fiower. Mortimer. = 

Je'spEGERDic Efocha [wich chronologers] a Perſian epocha, which 
takes its date from the coronation of Fe/drgera7s, the laſt king of Per- 
fia; or rather from Perſia being conguered by the Saracens. July 16, 
A. C. 632. 

Jess, 776%. [ge/fe, Fr. getto, It.] a fort ſtrap of leather tied about 
the of a hawk, with which ſhe is held on the fiſt. Hanmer. 

If I prove her haggard, | 
Tho that my jz/es were her dear heartſtrings, 
Id whiftle her off. Shate/prare. 

Ir“ssaul [ jaſminum, Lat. jaſemin, Fr. gelſamino, It. jaſmin, Sp. 
and Port.] a plant bearing flagrant flowers. Sce JasMixE. 

essa Mut [in heraldry by thoſe that blazon by flowers, inftead of 
metals and colours, is uſed for argent, on account of the whueaefs of 
the flowers. 


Tzo'ra:r. {in commen law} is when a cauſe or iſſue is fo badly N 


JEW 


Je'ssavT [in heraldry] fignifies ſhooting forth, as vegetables do. 
and frequently occurs in d- luce 

J* 5515, hr. of j:/;, which ſee [with fatconers] leather fray, Cat. 
tened to a hawk's legs, and fo to the varve?s. 

To Jesr, verb xeut.[ of ge/to, or geftu:, Lat. or, perhaps of chore - 
zen Ger. in the ſame fignitication, gefficalor, Lat. Vn to front 
Jocoſely, to divert or be merry by words or actions. Toft nod with a 
rude man. Eccl-feafticus. 

Irsr, fh. Lirom the verb] 1. Any thing ludicrous or meant only 
to rate laughter, a joke or banter.. As for 70% there be certain things 
which ought to be privileged from it. — 2. The object of 
jeſt, a Iaughing-ſtock. Let me be your jeff. S, ad 3. Man- 
ner of doing or ſpeaking feigned, not ical: ludietous, not terious ; 
game, not carneſt. IIe ſpoke and did thoſe dings in %, which 
would have become a king in carneſt. Grew, 

Ve who lauaha at ing o rar, (oils all thc nutih of it: 

And. not only fo, but makes kimiclt fidiculons, or, at leaſt to be 
_ d upon as a perſon why his an excecting goud opinion of his own 
* | | 
DBelier lole a Je:r thin a Friend. 

There are very few, or perhaps none, but whit ace convinced of the 
truth of this ſaying ; and yet the itch of breakin® a juſt has tuch a 
power over the mind oi many, win have a green 51 on of their oben 
wit, that they hazard not only the iofs of a fiend, but of their oven 

fortune and weltare, rather than flu ic. 

; Je'srer {of 5, Eng. geſticataton, Lat. a mimick; for in ancient 
tines, the mi. ic l. uſed geittculations or gottures in broaliins their . 
to the company} 1. A zucole peii v, formerly kept by priace,, © c. 
to break jets for their diretſion; a boilon, a jack pudid. 11. g. Leuute 


{-llows do pat up and down at.onugt gemtlzaen by the name of | 


Jiters. Spenſer.” 2. One given to merriment aud prauks. vhailuyy 
jffers. Svakeſpeare. 3. One addicted to farcafins. 

Now as aj.{{cr I accult you, 99255 

V hich never yet one friend has loſt you. S. 

Je'sTixGLy, ab. [of je/irrg} in a jeſting n. anner. | 

Jzsva"T1, an order of monks, fo called fron th. ir hu ing the name 
of ſeſus often in their mouth. 5 : 

Je'svrren, c. lo. which has embraced the principles of 
the jcluits, 
Irseiricar, pertaining to, or lite the Jeiuits; ao equirocat- 
ing. ä 
Irsuvi“ricst ur, adv. [of, /atical, aker the manner of the jeſuits; 
alf with cqulrocation. 


Ignatius Lo; ola, a rative of Guipuſco2, in Spain. This 15 now the 
mult fa:z:ous religious order in the Koniita church. Ignatius, in the 
year 1538, having aſſembled ten orf compunicns at Kome, prin- 
cipally ctojen out of the univerlity 0; 1.1! , 1 0 a propoſal o tim, 
to form a new order; when after many Cher, it war aged to 
add to tlie three rdinazy vows, of chatte, feretty, and obrdionce, 
a fourth, which was tw go into all countries w hier the pope thou!!! 
pleaſe to fend them, in order ta make converts to the Rom: 
church. e 

Is'sutr's Powuder, the drug quiuquima, or cortex peruviann. 

Je's us [Iacue, Gr. Jo nah, Heb. | a Saviour. 7% fo lt call hi: 
name [isus ; for he uli save bis people from their fans.” Matt. c. i. 
v. 21. Ste CiirtsT, CirntxTHlaxs, and IxcarxaTiIONn, com- 
pared. | 

Jer [gagates, Lat. zazar, Sax. jazct, Fr.] 1. A black kind of 
brittle lone. Tet is a very beautiful foilil, ot a firm and very even 
itracure, and cf a month ſurface, found iu mee, ivldom of a great 
ſize, lodged in clay. It is of a fine deep black colour, having a gram 
reſembling that of wood. I he ancients recommend jet in medicine, 
but it is now uſed only in toys. It is contour dee with canal coal, 
which has no grain, and is extremely hard, and the j t 1s but mode- 
rately ſo. Hil. 2. A yard; fometimes written que, &div!e.c, tor gate. 

What orchard unrobbed eſcapes, 
What pullet dare walk in their jet. 7. r. 

To Jar, verb neut. ¶ jetter, Fr.] 1. To caſt, toſs, or to carry the 
bodyin a ſtately manner, to move up and down in a friſłky manner, to 


ſtrut. Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him; how he jets 


under his advanced plumcs. Shak:/pcare. 2. To ſhoot forward, to 


jut out, to intrude upon. 


Think you not how dangerous 

It is to jet upon a prince's right. Shakeſpeare. | 
3. To jolt or be ſhaken | jerrer, Fr.] Upon the yettirg of a hackney 
ccach ſhe was thrown out. WH tjeman. | 

Jer J Eau, Fr. the pipe of a fountain which throws up the 
water into the air; a ſpout or ſhoot of water. | 

Thus the ſmall jet which haſty hands unlock. 
Spurts in the gardner's eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 

Je'rTyY, at. [of je] 1. Made of jet. 2. Black as jet, of the 
colour of jet. Of a jerry black. Brown. | 

Je'15aM1, or Ju ο [prob. of jetter, Fr. to throw up] goods, 
merchandiſes, or other things, which having been caſt over - board in 
a ſtorm, or after ſhipwreck, are thrown upon the ſhore, and belong 
to the lord admiral. 

Jr, one who makes profeſſion of Judaiſm, an Hebrew. 

Ju [jewee!, jeweeien, Du. jean, Fr. giga, It. jena. Sp. and 
Goth.] 1. A wearing ornament of great value, commonly adorned 
with precious ſtones. Wear this jcacef for me, tis my picture. Ste- 
Jpeare. 2. A gem, a precious ſtone. 3. A name of fondneſs, an 
appellation of tender regard. f 

—— Ye jewrels of our father, with waſh'd eyes 
Cordelia leaves you. Shakeſpeare. | 3 

Jewrr Office, or Houſe, an office, where care is taken of ſaſhiioning 
and weighing the king's plate, and deliverieg it out by ſuch Wart :nts 
as the maſters receive from the lord chamberlain, alſo the place where 
the regal ornaments are repoſited. Maſter of the jerwel-bouſe. Shake» 
Dear. | : 

Je'wer.uer [ Jouailier, Fr. gigellire, It. ere, Sp.] a dealer in, or 
worker of Jewels. I will tern zeavel{or e I fla then deal in diamonds 


and all ſorts of rich ſtones. 4 Aiſan. 


7Q Jew'tLRY 


I G N 

sierter [of jerrel] the place or office where Jewel: are Kept 3 
al in the art and myltery of a jeweller. 

J:'wts*, a female Jew. 

Jeu, pertaining to the Jews, * . 

1: ws Ears [from its reſemblance to the human ear. Sinner. aurt- 
c ede, Lat ] a plant, a kind of muſhroom, of a ſpongy ſubſtarce; 
a fungus tough and thin, and naturally, while growing, of a rumpled 
figure, like a fat and variouſly hollowed cup. Its ſides are undulated. 
ard in many places run into the hollow, fo as to repreſent in it ridges 
like thoſe of the human ear. Its ſubſtance is tough like leather, and 
its colour very dark. It is light when dry, of a difagreeable ſmell, 
and nauſeous taſte. It generally s on the lower parts of the 
trunks of elder trees, eſpecially wie they are decaying. It is not 
much uſed by phyſicians, but the common people cure themſelves of 
ſore throats with a decoction of it in milk. 7:7/.. 

Tews-itaxe. See Jews TRUMP, | 

ſuws-maLLOw, ſabſt. 2 Lat.] a plant whoſe leaves are 
produced alternately at the joints of the ſtalks ; the Rower has five 
leaves, which expand in form of a roſe, the pointal becomes a cylin- 
drical fruit filled with angular ſeeds. Ranwolf fays it is ſown in great 
plenty about Aleppo as a pet herb, the Jews boiling the leaves of 
this plant to eat it with their meat. M:/fer. 

Jews-sToONE, a ſtone otherwiſe called a var ca te; an extraneous 
fotiil, being the clavated ſpine of a very large egg-ſhaped fea urchin, 
p<trificd by long ly ing in the earth, It is of a regular figure, oblong 
and rounded, ſwelling in the middle, and gradually tapering to each 
end. lt is ridged and furrowed alternately in a longitudinal direction, 
and its colour is a pale duſay grey, with a feint caſt of duſky rediſh- 
nef.. It is found in Syria, lodged in a looſe, ſandy ſtone or a marly 
very hard earth. It is diure:ic, but has been falſely recommended as 
a lithontriptic. Hz. ; 

Jo ws-inuuP, or JeEws-HARP, a muſical inſlrument held between 
the tezth, which gives a found by the motion of a broad ſpring of 
nen, when bring rack by the hand, plays againſt the breath. 

Ir u, Sax. 107, Teut.] a conditional conjunction. 
that, allowing that, Abſolute approbation without any cautions, qua- 
lincations, / or ande. Heeker, 2. Whether or no. Uncertain i/ 
augury or chance. Dryden. 3. Tho', I doubt whether, ſuppoſe it 
be granted that. Such mechanical circumſtances, / I may fo call 
them. Bale. 

Icxa'vus, Lat. a wild beaſt called the ſluggard. | 

V'Gxrous, a7. [ignexs, Lat.] hery. containing fire, emitting Fre, 
having the nature of fire, Ignorant of the immediate way of g 
folutions. Glanville. 

Icx1rtzouvs [of ignifer, Lat.] bearing or producing fire. 

Ioxr'rivovs [ignifluns, Lat. running or towing with fire. 

I6x1'Grrovs [:gngena, Lat.] ingendered in or by fire. 

Icx1'vo7r ENCE To ienipotens, Lat.] efficacy, prevalency againſt, 
or power over fire. | 

Icx1'yOTENT, adj. [of ignis, fire, and fotems, Lat. powerful] pre- 
ſiding over fire. Pete FL mer. | 

Texts, Lat. fire. 3 | 

I6x15 4c!zalir, Lat. [with ſurgecns] aftual fire, that which burns 
at fir touch, as fire itſelf, or heated fearing irons. 1 

Is Judicium, Lat. fold law] purgation, or clearing a perſon's 
ſelf ly luce. or the old way of fiery ordcal. 

| 16x15 Perficus, [with ſurgeons] a gangrene, a carbuncle, or fiery 
Plague fore | 

Ius Potertialis, Lat. [in ſurgery] potential fire, a cauſtic or burn- 
ing co paſition, which being laid on a fart of the body for fone 
time, produces the lame effect as fire. 

Icx1s Rewerteri, Lat. [with chemiſts] a reverberatory fire, the 
flame of which beats back upon the veſſel, and is heightened by bel- 
Jows. | 

I;*15 Rat, Lat. [with chemiſts] a wheel fire, is when the flame 
in the furnace runs round like a wheel, covering the crucible, Sc. 
enti-cly over both at the top, and round the ſides. 

Ic15 Secer, Lat. the diſtemper called St. Anthony's fire, or the 
ſhingles. | 

— x15 Suppreffonis, Lat. [with chemiſls] a fire above the ſand. | 

lex ISH i, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a fort of pimple otherwiſe 
called ph an. | 


, 


To I'c::1TE, verb a. [of ignis, Lat. fire] to Kindle, to ſet on 


fre. Igrite it in a crucible. Grezr, TIED 15 

INH G10, Lat. the covering of fire; the eight- O clock bell, ſo 
termed from the injunction that king William the Conqueror laid upon 
nis ſubjects, to put out their fires and lights at that hour, upon the 
ng nal of a bell. 

[G1710N, Fr. [from ignite] 1. The act of kindling or ſetting on fire. 
Ihe !aborant ſtirr'd the kindled nitte that the igt might be pre- 
ſ-nily communicated. Boyle. 2. [With chemiſts) the application of 
hre to metals till they become red-hot, without melting. 

Icxi'riBLE, aj. (of ignite] inflammable, capable of being ſet 
on fire. Such bodies only ſtrike fire which have ſulphur or igartib/e 
parts. Roar. 

Ioxivouors [igιντο, ůõ,N, Lat.] vomiting out fire. Vulcanos and 
Z$1iU-1M5u5s mountains. Derham. 

Iexo'srt, Fr. [ignbile, It. ignobilrs, Lat.] 1. Being of mean birth, 
not noble, not of illuſtrious race. Th' igaoble crowd. Dryden. 2. 
| Warthleſs, not deſerving honour, vile, ale, being of no repute or 
_ eſteem ; uſed of things or perſons. Her royal Rock graft with ignoble 
plants. Shar fpeare. 

Iovo'PLY, adv. [of igneble] 1. Ignomiriouſly, diſhonourably. There 
ſcatter'd o'er the field ignobly fly. Dryden. 2. Baſely, vilely. 

Icx0M1 x10vs [igrominieux, Fr. 1gnominiofs, It. ignominieſus, Lat.] 
6:%0nourable, full of ſhame or reproach, diſgraceful; uſed both of 
{curc, igrominious pro- 


perſons and things. One ſingle, rapactous, 
jectar. S457. 

Icxow!'xrousLY, adv. [of ignominious] meanly, reproachfully, 
fametully, diſnonourably. It is ſome allay to the infamy of him 
who died 721rominicr/; to be buried privately. South. 

['oxomny [igrommic, Fr. ignaminia, It. Sp. and Lat.] diſcredit, 
duhoncur, diſgrace, reproach, thame. 'Their gencrals have been re- 


1. Suppoſe 


ILE 


ceived ih honour after their defeat, yours with ignoming after con? 
queſt. Ad/or. 

Icxora ws, Lat. Ii. e. we know not] 1. A term uſed by the grand- 
jury, which they write upon a bill of information for the inquiſition 
of criminal cauſes, when they approve nat the evidence, as defective, 
or too weak to make a true preſentation ; and then all further enquiry 
upon the party is ſtopped as to that fault, and he delivered mr 
further anſwer. 2. An ignorant or ſilly fellow, a vain uninſtructed 

_ A low word. 'Te.l an 4zcramus in place and power. 

outh. 

Vexoraxce [igrorantia, Lat. ignorance, Fr. ignaranza, It. igno- 
rancia, Sp.] 1. Want of knowledge, unſilfulnets. As learned as 
themſelves are that moſt complain of zg::rance in others. Hooker. 2. 
Want of knou ledge, diſcovered by external effects. In this ſenſe it 
has a plural. Forgive us all our fins, negligencies, and ignoranccs. 
Commen Prarer. | 

I'cxonaxt, 25. Fr. {igr:rante, It. and Sp. ipnorans, Lat.] 1. That 
knows nothing of 2 matter, unacquainted with it, illiterate or un- 
learned. So fohliſh was I and grant, I was as a beaſt. P/alms. 2. 
Unknowa, undiicovered. 

If you know aught which does behove my knowledge 
Thereof to be inform'd, impriſon't not | 
In jgnorant concealment. Shakejj eare. | 
3- Having no knowledge of ſome particular; with of: Let not judges 
be fo ign-rant of their own right. Bacon. 4. Unacquainted wich. fn 
a ſenſe; with of. Igrerant cf guilt, I fear not ſhame. Dryden. 
5. Ignorantly made, bunglirgly perſormed. | 
His ſhipping, 5 
Poor ig::rant bawbles, on our terrible ſeas 
| Like eggſhels mov'd. Shakefpare. 
I'cxoraxT, . one untaught, one uninitructed. 
Did I for this take pains to teach, | 
Our zealous ignorazts to preach? Denham. 5 

I'6XORANTLY, adi. [of ignorant] without knowledge, urfſkilfully, 
through ignorance. We ſometimes miſtake his blunders for beautics, 
and are ſo ig,] ford as to copy after them. Wars. 

To Fexort,urrb ed. [ignerer, Fr. ignore, Lat. ] not to know a thing, 
to be ignorant of it. This word Boylc endeavour d to introduce, but 
Bo 1 not been received. I igrered not the ſtricter interpretation. 

e. | 

Icx0'scrBLe [/gr-/cibilis, Lat.] fit to be pardoned or forgiven, ca- 
pable of pardon. | | 

lexus raruus. Lat. [g. d. a fooliſh fire] a certain meteor, which 
appears chiefly in ſummer nights, and for the moſt part frequent: 
church-yards, meadows and bogs, conſiſting of a ſomewhat viſcous 
ſubſtance, or a fat cxhalation, which being Lindled, reflefs a kind of 
thin flame in the dark, but having no ſenſible heat; often flyi 
about rivers, hedges, &c. becauſe it meets with a flux of air in thoſe 
places, and it frequently cauſes people to wander out of the way. 
The country people know this meteor by the name of Jack with @ lant- 
barn, and 1% / the wriſp. Vapcurs ariſing from putrificd waters 
are uſually cid 1gnes fatui. Newton. | 8 

I. H. S. are a contraction of the words Jeſus hominum ſalvatr, 
Lat. i. e. Jclus the Saviour of men, a motto which the jeſuits com- 


monly make uſe of. It is ſometimes alſo taken to ſignify Je . 


minum fan Fus, i. e. Jeſus the moſt holy of men: but molt com- 
monly it ſignfics the former, the middle letter H being taken for II 
the Greek loug E. | 

I ſhould racher have ſaid, it is a mere abbreviation, as containing 
the three firlt letters of the Greek word, which anſwers to Jeſus in 
Latin and Engliſh. 

J [of gige, Dan. or geig, Ger. a fiddle, according to Skinner; 
or of gigue, Fr. giga, It.] an airy, briſk kind of dance, or tune. 
Theſe zig-given times. B. Jolſen. 

To Jia, verb neat. [from the ſubſt.] to dance careleſly, to dance 
lightly ; expreſſed in contempt. The jigging part and figures of 
dances. Locke. 

Jicuarxtr, ſub}. [of jig and make] one who dances or plays 
merrily. Your only jigmaker ? What ſhould a man do but be merry? 
Shale eare. | | 

Jrccumpor, a. [a cant word] a knick-knack, a flight contri- 
vance in machinery. | | | 

He rifled all his pokes and fobs 
Of gimcracks, whims, and jiggumbo*s. Hudilras. 

Ji, a quarter of a pint; this is commonly written gill. 

Jiu [of Julia, or Juliana, Lat.] a doxy, an harlot. 

Ir Flirt, a ſorry wench, an idle baggage. | 

JiLT [gilia, Iſland. to entrap in an amour, Mr. Lye. Perhaps 
from giglat by contraction, or gillet, or glilot, the diminutive of ill, 
the ludicrous name for a woman. It is alto called ji/let in Scotland. 
Jehbrſm) 1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, yet cheats or dif- 
appoints him. | 

Dilitary fortune plays the iii 

Wich the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, 

To throw herſclf away on fools. Otxway. 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. FJilts rul'd the ſtate, and 
llateſmen farces writ, Pepe. | | 

To JiLT, verb a#. to cheat, deceive, or diſappoint, a man 1 
tering his love with hopes, and then leaving him for another. Tell a 
man paſſionately in yds he is jilted. . hs 

!'LTING, fart. at. [of to ili] deceiving, tricki cheating, &c. 
aſl by ſome ſtrumpet and — — 17 the point of 
amours. See JtLT, and To Ir. 

To J1'xcLt, verb neut. [a word made from jangle, or copied from 
the ſound in:ended to be . Johnſon] to chink, to COr- 
reſpondently. There jingling fools. 2 — 

— P7} from the verb] 1. Correſpondent ſounds. Vulgar 
judges are nine parts in ten of all nations, who call conceits and 
jingies wit. Dryden. 2. Any thing ſounding, a rattle, a bell. If you 
plant where ſavages are, do not only entertain them with trifles and 


Jingles, but uſe them _ Bacon. 
Its, ah. [corrupted from aiffe, Fr.] 1. A walk or alley in a 
church or public building ; y aile. And arches widen, and 


long ies extend. Pope. 2. [ 4ifle, Fr.] an ear of corn. 


ILL 


tre [uM%;, Gr. ils, Lat. in anatomy] the cavity or kollowncſs 


gom the cheſt to the thigh-bones, the 
ts, Oc. 0 
« Ii Es, or Oits, plur. [of ie; which ſee] the ſpires or beards of corn. 

I've [i/ette, or i/ie, Fr.] a litdle land. bk 

1urr-Hzole. See OYLET. 

Vitum, Vitun, or Viiox [aac Gr.] the third of the ſmall guts, 
fo called, by rcaſon of its _— and windirgs, and being in length 
2-out twenty hands breadth, It begins where the gut jejunum ends, 
aud ends itſelf at the cœcum. 

Iur us, Lat. 'The conſequences of inflammation is an iu, com- 
monly called the twiſting ot the guts, but is really either a circumvo- 
lation or inſertion of one fart of the gut within the other. Arbuthrnrt. 

Fux, Lat. [wich botaniſts] the holm-oak. The ilex or great 
ſcarlet oak thrives well in England. and is a hardy fort of tree. The 
Spaniards have a fort they call enzina, the wood of which, when old, 
is finely chambleted, as if it were painted, and is uſctul for ſtocks of 
tools, mallet-heads, chairs, axle-irecs, wedges, beetles, pins, and 
palliſadoes for fortifications, being very hard and durable. Mar timer. 

Lui, Lat. [with anatomitts] the fanks, the fide parts of the low- 
er belly between the 1:ſt rib and the privities, the ſmall guts. 

I'Lta [Lu, Gr.] the daughter of Numitor, king of the Albanes, 
who being a veſtal virgin (as it is ſaid, was gotten with child by 
Mars on the bank of the river liber, and brought forth tu ins, Ro- 
mulus and Remus; for which fact ſhe was ſet alive in the ground, and 
her children expoſed hard by the ſame river ; but being found by 
Fauſtulus, the king's ſhepherd, he brought them up. 


nks that contain the ſmall 


| T'iiac Paten [with piylicians] a kind of convulſion in the belly, 


a nervous colic, whole teat is the ileum, which is a painful wringing 
or twiſting of the guts, when the ferifta/tic motio: is inverted; or 
when the upper part ſinks or falls into the lower, the ſame that is 
called chord bus and vol ulus, from ve, Lat. to roll. 

iirzc e [in anatomy] the double forked veſſels of the trunks 
of the great artery, and the great vein of the belly, about the place 
where the bladder and womb are ſituated. 

li“ acat, or FLiac Ligne, Fr. ilacus, Lat.] pertaining to the 
, or lower bowels. 

Iiri'cus Externus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcie of the thigh, 
tat takes its name trom its ſituation, ariſing from the lower and inner 
part of the os ſactum. and is inſerted by a round tendon to t e upper 
| part of the root of the great trochanter : the uſe of it is to move the 
thigh-bone ſomewhat upwards, and turn it outwards. 

LLaCus Intern, Lat. [with aratomiſts] a muſcle of the thigh, ari- 
fing [rom the inward hollow part of the ilium, and joining with the 


was magnus, is inſerted with it under the pectineus, ſo that they = 


th ſerve to move the thigh forward in walking. 

V:.1aDs, flur. of iliad [Me35, plur. of vas, Gr.] the title of one 
of Homuzx's heroic pocms, 1o called, as the ſcene of action is upon 
the coalt and plains of ILIUu, which is only another name for the 
cry of Tres. 

Viiuw, or Iiios [with anatomiſts] the ſmall or thin gut. 

1::v:, or TLios Mat. [with phyſicians] the twiſting of the ſmall 
guts when their coats are doul led inward, and there is ſuch a ſtoppage 
that nothing can paſs downward. See II Eus. 


[ivr Os [with 1 the upper part of the bone called oſſa 
innommata, fo called, becauſe it contains the gut ilium, which lies 

betacen it and its fellows. It is a large bone, and connected to tlie 
tices of the three ſupe:ior vertebræ of os ſacrum. 

I.s, adv. [ealc, Sax.] cke, alſo. It is ſtill retained in Scotland, 
and denotes each, as i/& ane of you, every one of you. It alto ſig- 
nifies the ſame, as Macintoꝶ of that t, denotes a gentleman, hol 
ſurname, and the title of his eſtate, are the ſame. | | 

Shepherds ſhould it not yſhend 
Your roundels freſh, to hear a doleful verſe 
Of Roſalind, who knows not Roſalind, | 
That Colin made, / can I you rehearſe. Sperfer, 

T1, before words beginning with /, ſtands for i. 

u, an abbreviation for { wid. 

Ir, adj. [an abbreviation of evil, and retaining all it ſenſes; ſee 
Evil; iid, Dan. worſe, worſt, irr. comp. and ſuperl.] 1. Bad or 
evil in any reſpect, contrary to good, whether phyiccal or moral. Nei- 
ther is it 2 air only that maketh an 2/7 ſcat, but % ways, il markets, 
ill neighbours. Bacen. 2. Sick, difordered, not in health { 1 know 
not that evil is ever uſed in this ſenſe. Joh. 

5 You wiſh me health in very happy ſeaſon, 

For I am on the ſudden ſomething 44%. Shakeſpeare. 

ILt, fabft. 1. Wickedneſs. % to man's nature, as it ſtands per- 
vericd, hath a natural motion ſlrongeſt in continuance. Bac. 2. 
M:sfortune, miſery. | 

Who can all ſenſe of others li eſcape, 
Is but a brute at beſt in human ſhape. Tale. 

It, adv. 1. Not well, not rightly in any reſpect. 7// at eaſe both 
the and all her train. Dryden. 2. Not eaſily. Ii bears the ſex a 

outhful lover's fate. Dryden. | | 

II, ſubſe. or adv. is uſed in compoſition to expreſs any bad qua- 
tity or Condition, | 

III, ſub/t. the craft of Al. deſigning men. Si. | 

III, adv. the ut;grateiul treaſon of her i/-choſen huſband orer- 
throws her. Sidney, 

| ILL news comes a-pace : | 
Or at leaſt, ſooner than we would have it; for that is all the ſaying 
can mean. 
I. werds grow a- pate. 
Fr. _—_ berte croit trujours. It. Pazzi creſcono ſenza in affiargli. 
It is generally uſed jeſlingly to or of children who grow a- pace. 

ILLa"CERABLE [of illacerabilis, Lat.] whole, or uncapable of divi- 

n. 

I.La"ceywaBiLle {iUiacrymabilis, Lat.] uncapable of weeping. 
ILta"rst, ſub. [ilapſus, Lat.] 1. 52 of — thing 
into another. A piece of iron red hot, by reaſon of the illagſe of che 
fire into it, appears all over like hre. Norris. 2, Sudden attack, ca- 
ſual coming. 

ife is oft preſerv'd 
By the bold ſwimmer, in the ſwift / 
Of accident diſaſtrous. Tlemſen. 


ILL 
Ira rs gb, part. adj. Lillagſis, Lat.] fallen or ſlid gently in cr 


ToIuLa"guriarr, weorb af. ¶illaguco, Lat.] to entangle, to entrap, 
to eninare. I am /agueater, but not truly captivated into an aſlent 
to your concluſion. Aare. 

F 1 1 part. adj. [illagucatus, Lat.] intangled or in- 
nared. 


ILLaqvea'rriox [of illaqueate] 1. The aft of catching or enſnar 


ing. The word in Matthew goth not only ſignify ſuſpenlion or pen- 
dulous illagusation, but alſo ſuſſocattion. Breton. 2. A ſnare, any 
thing to catch or entrap. 


. I ET Lat. an inference or concluſion drau n from premiſes. 
ac le. 

IL TA“TI yr, g. Lillatus, Lat.] relating to iflation, or concluſion. 
Such cauſal particles as, for, fecaue, manifett the act of realoning, as 
well as the [ative particles, then and ther fore. I ue. | 

ILA“ TIvEI r, adv. [of Hlative] by way of interence. 

ILLauDa'BLE [taxdabitts, Lat.] wworthy of praiſe. Blilron. 

Ir.LECE'BRA, Lat. [with butovit,] the heb wail pepper, or ttone- 
crop. 

IL LI TI vr, fabft. [of illico, Lat ] n allurement or enticement. 

ILLE'Gat [of i, neg. aud J gal, Lat.] contrat) io law, Au 7. 
legal patent. Savife. | 

ItrGa tity, fab. [of gel] contiariety to lu. The 7 al. 
ty of all thoſe commiilions. Clarendon. 

ILLEGalLY, adv. {of Z legα] not according to low, in a mant er 
contrary thereto. | | 

ILLE'car.x+55 [of Heal} contrary to la 

iLLE'GIBLE, a4. [of in and gib i, from %, Lat wo read} whit 
cannot be read. eve | 

IL..ecrTIMacy [of i//egitimate] fate or guility of baſl:rdy, 

ILLeciTImatE LI, Fr. i.ogirimo, It. and Sp. of 24811 
mus, Lat.] unlawfully or bafcly born, belonging to a battard, not U. 
gotten in wedlock. Being i// g:timate, I was deprived of cht n 
dearing tenderneſs. Ydd;jor. 

ILLEGIUTIMATELY, adv. [of legitimate] not in wedlock. 

I.LEGITIMA TION [of iUcgitizrate] baſeneſs of birth, the ſtate ot 
one not begotten in wedlock. Falls and incompetent pretexts, the 
one of attainder, the other of illrgitimation. Pacon. 

ILLe'viasLe {of vr, a law term] that cannot or may not be le 
ried, recovered, or exacted. He rectiſed the method of collecting 
his revenue, and removed obfulete and i/{arialle parts of charge. 
Hale. 

ILtra\vorntn, deformed. An old /farcaret caſtle. S. drey. 

ILT AVV REIHE, afu. [of jdif.cyxred} with deformity. 

ILLr a"voun tnxtss, deformity. | 
Ita ar [Uiteralts, Lat.] 1. Ungentecl. not noble, not ingenu- 
ous. Ihe charity of molt men is grown fo cold, and their religion 
ſo ill:veral. K. Charirs. 2. Baie, riggarC!y, not generous, not muni- 
ſicent. That carth did not deal out their nouritiument with an over- 
ſparing or i. Hera hand. IWordurard. | 

ILLUBUCRALLY, adv. [oi i{{bera?] uncontetl, baſely. 

ILLIRA“LIT Y [Uiileralitas, Lat.] vggartlinels, unbountiſulneſs, 
meanneſs of ſpirit, want of munificcnce. The 7//:berality of parents 
in allowance towards their children is an harmleſs error. Bacer. 

IL LI“ CIT [iictus, Lat. cite, Fr. illicito, It.] unlawful. 

To II: Cu,, werb act. [of ix and /ig4:c::] to enlighten, to illu- 
nate; a woid Þ believe ouly in Raleigh. Every day we fee the air 
illightened. Raleigh. : 

LLIi1TABLE [of i, neg. and mes, Lat. a limit] unbounded, 
that canno: be limited. The idolatry was ducci in the people, whoſe 
eredulity is idlimitatle, and who may be made believe that any thing 
is God. Brown. 

 IrurarrabLly, adv. {of {!mitable) without capability of bounds. 

I. LIAN ED [of ix and lines, Lat. illimitt, Fr.] unboundcd, inter- 
minable. | | 

II LI uIiTTDyrss [of mi] exemption from all bounds. The 
abſoluteneſs and i/{imitedneſs of his commiſſion, Clarradnr. 

ILL1xcrus, Lat. [in medicine] broth or liquor that may be ſup- 
ped, as an eleQuary or lohoch. - | | 

IHE, part. adj. [i/liquates, Lat.] melted down. 

IVI tox, Lat. the act of melting down one thing in another. 

ILti'TERATE {iliteratus, Lat.] not learned, 8 The igno- 
rant and i/literate embriced torments and death. Tillorfon., 

[.L1'TERATELY, adv. [of ii:tcrate] unlearnedly. 

ILL1TERATENESS [of iterate} unlearnedneſs of ſcience. The 
i/literateneſs and impoſtures of thoſe that pretend ſkill in it. Boyle, 

ItiiTERATURE ſof i and [trrature} want of learning. Want of 
holy orders, i//iterature or mability for the co yer Ayliffe. 

lIuixa'rurt [of , and rature] habitual malevolence, want of 
humanity. [rature inclines a man to thoſe actions that thwart and 
ſour, and diſturb converſation. South. 

ILL#v#a"ruktod [of Winature] 1. Habitually malevolent, wanting 

will. Theſe ill qualities denominate a man #{{natured. S:ath, 
2. Philips applies it to land; not yielding to culture, untractable. 
The fondly ſtudious of increaſe, 
Rich foreign mold on their 21 natur d land 
Induce. J. Philips. | 

Ti.uxA TUREDLY, ads. [of il natured] wich ill-nature, in a pecr..; 
manner. 

ILL%a"TUREDNEsS [of i/{-natured] want of a kindly diſpoſition. 

I'LLx#ss [of * Sax. and 1%] 1. Sickneſs, want of health On 
the Lord's day which immediately preceeded this 2//neſs, he hi te- 
ceived the ſacrament. Atterbury. 2. Badneſs or inconvemencs, nacu- 
ral or moral. The i/[neſs of the weather. Locke. 3. Wickede. 

Art not without ambition, but without 
The i/he/s ſhould attend ir. Shake/peare. | | 

Ii.Lo'cicari [of in and logical} 1. Not agreeabl- to the rules of lo- 

gic, unreaſonable. An — fo utter) i/hgical. B Y of iet. 


- 


2. Ignorant, or negligent of the rules of reaſoning, Bold and :/logt- 
cal in the diſpute. Walton. 


ILLo'G1CAaLLY, adv. [of hg col] in a manner contrary to the rules 


of reaſoning. 


To 


ILL 


Tol ivr, cb a2. undo, Lat.] to mock, to jecr, to play upon, 
ty tiuceive, to torment oy ſome contemptuous artifice of mockery. 
Tile him with foch bit. Spenjer. 

To lime werb ad. [ illumirer, Fr.) 1. To enlighten, to illumi- 
rate. une that part of heaven. Shatefeare. 2. To acorn, to 
binbten. um'd wih fluid gold. Thomſon. 

(111 VINABLE, capable of being enlightened. 

{tu MIN ARY, Pertaining to illuminating. 

Yo Iii wixate (ilummer, Fr. illuminare, It. [Uſuminar, Sp. I- 
„ ., Tap. of ua, from lumen, Lat. light) 1. Lo enlighten, to 
juprly with light. All nature is illuminated by a ſingle light. Wotton. 
2. Jo adorn witi bonkres or feſtal lamps. 3. To enlighten intellec - 
tuaily with grace or knowledge. He i4laminote: the mind with ſuper- 
natural light. L:cte. 4. [With painters] to beautify, to ſet off; to 
lay gold or colours on initial capital letters, and other ornaments, as 
was anciently done in manuſcript books. 5. To illustrate. To %. 
mirate the teveral pages with variety of examples. aten. 6. To giid 
and colour maps and prints, ſo as to give them, as it were, the greater 
light and beauty. | | 

IL. vmta'rion, Fr. [illuminazione, It. illrminacion, Sp. of illumi- 
ratio, 8 1. The act of enlightening or ſupplying with light. 2. 
That which gives light. A body i/lightened and an 7/umination cre- 
aud, Raleigh. 3. Feltal lights, as lamps and bonkres as a token of 
joy. Windows with :/Juminations grac'd. Dryder. 4. Brightneis, 
1plendor. I he illuminators of manuſcrips borrowed their little from the 
I laminatien which a bright genius giveth to his work. Felton. 5. In- 
fulion of iutellectual light, knowledge or grace. Forms of prayers 
2 ring God's aid and bling for the illumination of our labours. 

cer. 

It IxATIVE, ed}. [iUurinatif, Fr. of il umi ,j,“¼ tending to en- 
lighten, having the power to give light. What admits the illumina- 
tive action of fire and is not ſeen, is called air. Digby. 

Irv" tive A Grth in aftromony] that ſpace of time, during 
which the moon gives light, or is to be ſeen betwixt one conjunction 
and arother. | 

ItLvwixa'ToR [from zlluminate] 1. One who gives light. 2. A 
gilder or colourer, &c. of writing, Sc. one who decorates manu- 
ſcript, with pictures and other ornaments of various colours at the be- 
ginning of chapters. See 4th ſenſe of illumination. Raleigh. 

To IL,, werb aft. iilumi nor, Lat. luminer, Fr.] to illumi- 
nate, to c:.lighten. 10 ſupply with light. 

1 ke ſudden blaze. 
Far rourd {{urin'd hell. Miltan. 
2. To adorn, to ſet off with decorations. _ 
Io Cato Virgil paid one honeſt live, 
O may my country's friends i{Uamire mind. Pope. 

Ittrv"ixin, part. adj. a term uſed anciently of ſuch as had been 
baptized, and aroſe from a cuſtom of putting a lighted taper in tue 
hand of the baptized, as a ſymbol of the faith and grace received 
thereby. 1 ſhould rather have fa'd with JusTix Maxrrx, who flou- 
riſhed long before ſuch idle and ſuperttitious ceremonies were introdu- 
ced 2:nongit us, . Becauſe the perſons, who in baptijm DEDICATED 
themicives thro' Chr;ft (as St. Juin expretics it) to God, theatre 
Lon p and FaruER of all things, had their minds well extIGrTiENED 
with tue knowledge of theſe truths ; and in particular of the indifpen- 
ſable neceility of a free and wluntary regencration from the vain con- 
werjation trarſnitted te them by their fottiers, before they were admit- 
ted to that n oſt ſolemn ordinance. Jus 'rix Afolep. 2d Ed. Rob. Ste- 
fan. p. 160. This uſe of the word feeins to have been as old as the 
apeſt:lic age; as appears from Heb. vi. 4. and Heb. x. 32. Sce 
Barrisu. and PrIMITIVE Chriftianity compared. 

Ittv'mivens, or I1LUMINaroRs, painters and gilders of manu- 
ſcrip: capital letters. See To iLLuwn art. | | 

I.uu'10x, Fr. [illufrone, It. ilufron, Sp. of ins, Lat.] a mockery, 
a falie repreſentation or ſhew, a ſham or cheat, error, or rather a fal,e 
aj pearance to the mind. 
and deceiv'd no more, 

They own th' Aaſian, which deceiv'd before. | 
55 TasBrt of Cents. 

T:iu'srve, adj. [of illuſus, Lat.] deceitſul, &c. decciving by falſe 
appearance. Wllufeve dreams. Blackmore. ' 

ILLUSORY, a4. [illu/oire, Fr. of in luforins, Lat.] deceiving, ſrau- 
. N i he fallacious and iliaſery uſe of obfcure or deceitful tern s. 

SCRE, 
_ ILrv'sivexess, or ILLu'soraNEss [of illuſtve and illyfory ] mock- 
ing nature, deceitſulneſs. wm | 

To Iiirvu'srrarteg, werb a@. [i4luftrare, It. il»firar, Sp. illuftra- 
tum, ſup. of illuflre, Lat. illuftrer, Fr.] 1. To make clear and c ident, 
to expicin. Alaſtrate matters of undeniable truth. Brown. 2. 10 
brighten with light. 3. To brighten with honour. | 

Thee ſhe enroll'd her garter d knights among, 
Ilaſerating the noble bi. J. Philips. 

ILLvs7Ra"TION, Fr. 1022 It. z/ffracion, Sp. of ill:fratio, 
Lat. ] the act of making clear, evident or plain, expoſition. The 
comparing them one with another may perhaps be of uie for their - 
ftratien. Locke, 

Iti.vsTRA'T we, 04. [of iMafirate) having the quality of clearing 
or exp.umng. They play much upon the ſimile or illuftrative argu- 


mentation. Brest n. 
(of ilufirative] by way of illuſtration or 


ILLU'STATIVELY, ade. 
explication. Broxwun. 

I..u'sTrIOus [ilfris, Lat. illuftre, Fr.] eminent, famous, re- 
now ned, noted, noble, excellent. The mlt i//»frious titles are de- 
rived from things ſacred. S2. 

It. ver 9ovsLY, atv. [of Hr] eminently, renownedly, no- 
bly, conſpicuouſly, That he might more i/luſiriouſly manifeſt his cha- 
rity. Atterbury. | 

"LLU5TRIOUSNE'S [of zl:firicus] illuſtrious quality, famouſneſs, 
nobleneſs, renowpetineſs. 

I.LvTaut xTon, Lat. ſin medicine] an ancient form of an exter- 
nal medicine, like the ccroma, with which the 1:m-s of wreſtlers and 
others were rubbed, efpecially after bathing. 

LYrrovs, Lat. ſin botanic writers] growing in Dalmatia, in the 
countrics to the north-eait of the gulf of Venice. 

F:1, abbreviation for { @m. 


IMB 


Fa is uſed commonly in compoſition for in before mute letters. 

I'uacz, Fr. [imagine, It. imagan, Sp. imagem, Port. of imago, 
of mg, Lat.] 1. A natural lively — ae of an object oppoſed 
to a ſmooth well-poliſhed ſurface, generally uſed for any corporeal re- 
preſentation or likeneſs of a thing, either natural or artificial ; a llatue 
or picture. Whoſe is this image and ſuperſcription? Sr. Mater. 2. 
An idol, a falſe image. Thou ſha!t not make unto thee any graven 
image. Deuteronomy. 3. A copy, repreſentation, likencis. 

He made us to his im-ge all agree, 

That izage is the foul, and that muſt be 

Or not the maker's imaoe, or be free. Dryden. | 
4. Semblance, ſhew, appearance. The face of things a frightſul 
image bears. Dryden. 

Iace ſin phyſics] is the trace or mark which outward objects im- 
preſs upon the mind, by neans of the organ of ſenſe, an idea, a pic- 
ture drawn in the farcy. We may have a clear idea of the number 
one thouſand angles; but the ?mage or ſenſible ideas we cannot diflin- 
guiſh by fancy from the image of a Egure that has nine hundred angles. 
Watts. 

Traces [in optics] is an object projected on the baſe of a convex 
mirror. 

Inaces [ir diſcourſe] any thoughts proper to produce expreſſions, 
and which preſent a kind of picture to the mind; or, in a more limi- 
ted ſenſe, ſuch diſcouries as foine perions, when by a kind of enthu. 
ſialim or extraordinary emotion ot the ſoul, they ſeem to fee things 
whereof they ſpeak. 

To Inact, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to repreſent, to copy by the 


fancy, to imagine. How are immaterial {uvbſtanccs to be imaged, 


which are ſuch things whereof we have no noton ? Dryden. 


Imactey [of zmorr] 1. Painted or carved work, tapeſtry with fi- 
gures, any ſenſible repreſentations of figures, An altar carved with 
cunning imogery. Spener. 2. Show, appearance. Ihe paint and 


imagery, that attracted our ſenſes, fade. Regers. 3. Cop'es of the 


fancy, ſalſe ideas, imaginary phanta!ms. I he zmagery of a melan- 
choly fancy. frterlurs. 4. Repreſentations in writing, ſuch deſcrip- 
tions as force the image of the thing deſcribed upon the mind. I with 
there may be in this poem any inſtance of good imagery. Dryden. 

Ina ci ABLE, Fr. [immaginatile, It. of imaginabil:s, Lat.] thit may 
be imagined, puſible to be conceived. Sunk into the greateſt da:k- 
neſs imaginable. Till iin. 

14a "GinaBi.txz5s [of imaginal/c] capableneſs of being imagined. 

Imacixaxt, od. Fr. forming ideas, imagining what the force of 
imagination is eicher upon che body :z2aginant, or upon another body. 
Bacen. | 

Iva"cixarixtess [of imagirery] the quality of not having a real 
ex ſlence, but only in the fancy. 

Ia“ R | imaginaire, Fr. immorinaris, It. imaginario, Sp. ima- 
girarias, Lat.] fancied, exiſting only in the imagination. Fortune is 
nothing elſe but a power /moginary. Raleigh. 

Iuacixa“Ttox, Fr. [xmaginazicne, It. imaginacion, SP. imaging - 
gam, Port. of imaginatis, Lat.] 1. Is an appellatign of the mind to the 
phantaſm or image of ſome corporeal thing i ed in the brain : 
Or it is a power or faculty of the foul, by which it conceives and forms 
ideas of things, by means of certain traces and impreſſions that had 
been before made on the brain by ſenſation or reflection ; the power 
of repreſenting things abſent to one's ſelf or others. Imagination | un- 
derſtand to be the repreſentation of an individual thought. /magira- 
tian is of three kinds, joined = _ Ga . 1 come, 
icined with memory of that which is paſt, of thin t, Or as 
if they were — Bacon. 2. Idea, conception, = in the mind. 
Deſpair darkens all her imaginations. Siduey. 3. Contrivance, ſcheme. 
Thou halt ſcen all their vengeance and all their imaginations agai 


mags 
me. Lamnritations. But the author of that nh,, poem called the P/ca- 


fare: of Imoginetior, obſerves, “ that there are certain powers in hu- 
man nature, which ſcem to hold a mide place between the organs of 
toaily ſeuſ:, and the faculties of moral perception; they have been 
called by a very general name, TE Powers oF Imagination. 
As they are the inlets of ſome of the molt exquiſite ures we are 
acquainted with, men of warm and ſenſible tempers have fought 
means to recall the delightful perceptions they afford, independent of 
the objects which originally produced them. This gave riſe to the 
imitative or deſigning arts; ſome of which like TAIXTIX G and scurr- 


TURE, directly copy the external appearauces which were admired in 


nature; others, like uvsic and rox rar, bring them back to remem- 


brance by /igzs univerſally eſtabliſhed and underſtood. And con- 
cludes by — that tho' theſe arts, when improved with time, 
might take in ſomeihing more, © yet as their primary intention was, 
only to expreſs the osjECTs of Iuadixariox, and as they ftill 
abound chiefly in ideas of that claſs, they of courſe retain their origi- 
nal character, and all the different pleaſures they excite, are termed in 
general, PLEASURES OF ImacixaTtioNn.” 

IuacrxaTive [imaginatif, Fr. immoginativo, It. of imaginations, 


Lat.] apt to imagine, pertaining to or full of imagination, fantaſtic. 


Witches are imaginative, and believe oft-tunes they do that which 
they do not. Bacon. | | or 
[of imaginativus, Lat. and 27%] fantaſtical- 


JraGixa TIVENESS 
neſs ; alſo r jealouly, 2 a 

To Ius“ NxE, verb at. [imaginer, Fr. immaginare, It. imagingr nar, 
Sp. and Port. imagizor, Lat.] 1. To conceive or fancy, to think or 
ſuppoſe, to paint in the mind. The repeated additions of certain ideas 
—— parts of duration and expanſion with the infinity of num- 
ber. Locke. 2. To ſcheme, to contrive. They imagined a miſchie- 


vous device. Pſalms. : 
Inta"crxtr [of inge] one who imagines or forms ideas. Still he 
did it by firſt telling the imagirer, and bidding the actor think. 


Bacon. 


I:11c1%rs, Lat. [among the Romans] certain images of anceſtors, 
which the noblemen kept under the of their houſes, in wooden 


caſes ; which were carried about at their funeral pomps or triumphal 


entries. 

To Iuna'Lu, verb ad. [embaumer, Fr. imbaſſamare, It. embalſamar, 
Sp.] to anoint a dead body with certain unguents, drugs, or ſpices, 
Sec. in order to preſerve it. See EnBaL. 

To Iuna'xK, verb 02. [of in, and banc, Sax.) to incloſe, Bound 
or keep vp within banks. : 

| InBa'rGo, 


I MB 


Inn, Sp. and Port. [imbarco, It.] a ſtop or ſtay upon ſhip- 
ping by public authority ; ſometimes that none ſhall go out of the port 
or „ ſometimes that none ſhall either come in or go out. See 
ExBarGo. : 

To Iusa'xx [of embarguer, Fr.] to ſhip, to get or on ſhip- 
hoard ; alſo to engage in a bufinets, to undertake it, to be in with it. 
der To EunsaxK. 

IunanxKA Tos [erbarguoment, Fr.] the act of putting or going on 
ſuipboard. See E- tn ARK AT IO. 

Iurs“skp, part. ah. [ot i», and fat, Fr.] made lower in value, 
mixed with a baſer metal. Sce To Enrase. 

To INA“ T Tr, Ka. [of im, and batailler, Fr.] to draw an 
army up in batt:F2, or diſpoſe it in order of battle. See To Euar- 

r. a 

Ius Cee, Fr. imbeciliis, Lat.] weak, feeble, wanting 
ſtrength of either nud or body. 

To lust (, rb af. {from the adj. This word is corruptly 
written cm ,] to weaken a flock or fortune by clandeſtine ex- 
pences or unjult 2; propriations. No: {afforing their perſons to be op- 
preſſed, or their eſtaics imbecitea. 77 | | 

Iustc!'LExEs, or Iurtct' ter (nf, Lat. inbeciilice, Fr. n- 
becilata, It.] weakneſs, frebl-: ot mind-©: body. A uralt and im- 

rule argueth imbecility an WIL Cad CON. ter. 

To Iust LLIisu, werb act. Ie k S It ] to adorn, 
beautify, fer off, or grace. Ser lo HN 1. ten. 

An Int LLisnix q, of lun LLISimexT [carb diifferment, Fr. ab- 
Ecllimento, It.] an ornament or beautifving. Sc EMBnELLISHWENT. 
To Impe'zzLE, ver af. [of imbecilles, Lat. weak, g. d. to weaken] 
to make away with, walte, or purioin ; ſpok-n of things commntecd 

to one's truſt. This ſhou!d be written zmbecile ; wich fee. 

_—__ ÞrenezanevENT, watte, — ſpoil. 1805 
IuntBITIORx [imbibition, Fr. with chymiits] the act of eager re- 
_ ceiving or drinking in any liquid thing. To all made faction there is 
received an imb:bition. Bacon. 

To Ims1'st, verb act. [imbiber, Fr. imberere, It. neter, Sp. of 
and bibs, Lat. to drink] 1. To fuck or drink in. The warm wa- 
ter inbibstb more of the ſalt. Bacon. 2. lo admit into the mind, to 
receive by m—_— Prejudices it has imb:bed by cuſtom. Licke. Or 
apply d to inſtruction; as, 8 
"REO Fun wing your journey forward, till you reach 

True e:/2x:, and 111B1BE the truths the'll teach. 

2 Table of Ct urs. 

3. To drench, to ſoak. [ This ſenſe, though unuſual, perhaps un- 
ex2mpled, is neceſſary in the Engliſh, unleſs the word imbue be adop- 
ted, which our writers ſcem not willing to receive. Fohrfſon] This 
earth imbibed with more acid, becomes a metallic ſalt. Newton. 

Iunt' xx [of imiibe] that which drinks or fucks. Salts are flrong 
inVibers of ſulphureous fteams. Arluthnor. 

To Impi'rTTER, verb ad [of i» and bitter ; bre, Sax.) 1. To 
make bitter. 2. To Ceprive of pleaſure, to make unhappy. Let them 
extinguiſh their paſſions which i»:birter their lives. Aai/en. 3. To 
exaſpcrate, to provoke. 


IuBLAZ ED, part. adj. [of in and blape, Sax.) made to blaze, ſui- 


ning. See To ExtBLazE. | | | 

ImBLazoxary, or ImrLa"zoxey [of Baton, Fr.] ſhield and co- 
Jours with coat armour, &c. Milton. 

To Inuno'py [of im and bevrge, Sax.] 1. To make up into one 
body, to bring together into one maſs or company. 

I by vow am fo embodied yours, 

That ſhe which marries you mult marry me. Shakrſprove. 
2. To inveſt with matter, to join to a body. More than our vr 
bedied fouls can bear without laſſitute. Glanozilie. 3. To mingle toge- 
ther, as ſeveral ingredients. 4. To condenſe to a body. 5. Lo incloie ; 
improper. The ſame metal or mineral iz:bc:d in fone, or lodged in 
coal. M cod ward. 

To Iunop v, erb nent. to coaleſce, to be united into one body or 
maſs. They 7imbcdy and run into one. Locke. 

'Fo InBo'r., verb neut. [of boil] to move with violent agitation, 
as boiling liquor in a caldron. The knight :»:/c:i/ing in his haughty 
heart. Spenſer. Toe 

To IunOLox, verb af. [of im and bold; of bald, Sax. ] to make 


| bold, to encourage. Their virtues and ſuperior genius i 


them. Swift. 


In0'nDErED, part. adj. [of in and border ; ler dure, Fr.] bordered, 


having borders, or 3 by way of border ; as, 
| Imborder'd on each bank, the hand of Eve. Milton. 
See Esor DER. | 


To Inzo'rpuns, verb ad. [of in and bordure, Fr.] to encompaſs 


with a border. Sce EmnorpuRe. 

Iz-n80'xDURING [in heraldry} is when the field, and circumference 
of the field, are both of one metal and colour, or fur. 
To Inzo'som, verb a2. [of b:/>m] 1. To hold on the boſom, to 
cover fondly with the folds of one's garments, to hide under any co- 
ver. Villages zmbe/crz'd in trees. 7hemſon. 2. To admit to the heart 


or n. 
Glad defire his late emboſom'd gueſt, 
Yet but a babe with milk of fight he nurſt. 
Tuno's0MED, part. adj. [of im and (em, from borom, Sax.] in- 
cloted in the boſom. By whom in bliſs ;mboſem'd ſat the fon. Milton. 
To Iano'ss, verb af. [of imbeſſare, It.] to raiſe with boſſes. Sce 
To EmBoss. 
To Iuso'ss & Deer [with hanters] is to chaſe her into a thicket. 
—— 1 — NG, — _ og of carving or 
aving, on which ures ſtand out e on which 
Ie. gran, Gr See EMBOsSMENT. * 
To Iuso unn, verb act. [of bun!) to incloſe, to ſhot in. 
| That ſweet breath | 
| Which was imbound:d in this beauteous clay. Shak:ſprare. 
To Inno'w, verb a2. [of bow] to vault, to arch. [mbowed win- 
dows be pretty retiring places for conference. Bacon. 
Imno'WELLED, part. adj. [of im, neg. and bowe/] having the bow- 
els taken out. See To EuBowiL. 


Sidney. 


Ne 52. 


but forſakes them as he fees occaſion. 


To Iro'wes, erb ach. [of in and Lower] to cover with 1 
bower, toſhelter with trees. Ham's embenrering Walks. Thomſn 

Iupo'waexT [of inet] an arch, a vauit. Not fo much as any 
ente u ment near any of the walls left. Bucer. 

Iuura'ctey [a law term] the act of tampering with a jury ; the 
2 of which is 20%. aud impriſonment at the pleature ut the 
Judge. 

10 lun NOTE, weorb act. to entangle; a low word. 

They're catch d in knotted law ke nets ; 
In which when once they are imbrangled 
The more they ſtir, the more the te tanoled. Hadilras. 

Iungicalrtu, adj. (with botanitl: | applied to the leaves of tome 
plants which are hollowed in like an imbrex or gutter-tile. 

Iuprica"TI0N [imbrex, Lat. with architects] the act of making 
crooked like a gutter or roof tile. Cuncive indentute adorned with 
neat imbrications. Der an 

IusRoca'o, Sp. cloth of gold or filver. | 

Iunxo'cus, barb. Lat. [old records] a brock, drain, or water- 
courſe. 

To I:izrorvrr [of im and Ire, Fr.] to make Nowers or other 
figures with a necdle, on filk, cloth, gr. See Enpurotyte, and its 
derivatives. | | : 

lunsot'bEREA [of imbroider] a worker cf imbroiderv. 

Iungot'bERVY [of im and broderie, Fr.] imbroideiod work. 

Io Iunron't, verb act. [of im and (roi, Fr.] to cauſe broits, 
{l.;s, or quarrels; to put into confuſion or diſorder, to ſet togethet 
by the ears. See Expronr. N 

To iImsro'wa, wirb aft. [of Brown] to make brown, to darken 
to cloud. [brown d in native bronze, lo Healey fands. Pe. 
 Jupro'wxto, rendered opaque, ſhady, . 

Where th' unpierc'd ſhade N 
| Im' round the noontide howers. Aſiſian. 

To lung u'x, vert af. [of in and hirn; irn, Lat.] t. To 
moilten or wet, to ſoak or ſtecp much or long, as to imbree the hand: 
in blood, i. e. to commit murder. Erbract with the chrifian blood. 
Knelles. 2. To pour, to emi. moilure; obſolete. 

Some bothed Kiſſes, ard did oft rmbrie 
The ſugar d liquor thong h his melting lips. r. 

To lurau' r, verb aft. [of im ind rote] to render brutal. or like 
2 brute beaſt This cflence ro mt d u- ate. II u. 

To Iuzzvir, verb act. to fink down to brutale. 

"The foul grows clotted by coi.txgion, 
Imbodic, and imbrutes. Tlilion. | 

To Tyrv't, verb at. (zan ac, Lat. Chis word, which ſerms Want 
ed in our langvage, has been propoſed by ſ-veral writers, but not ver 
adopted by the feſt. /n. Fr. the participal adiective i only uſe | 

1. To tincture deep with any liquor or die. "Throughly i v.ich 
black. Bey/e. 2. To ſeaſon one's mind with good principles, virtue, 
learning. I hoſe that are deeply 2:47 with other principles. D:gby 

To I:1nu'r5t [embourier, Fr.] to flock with money, alſo to put to 
a ſtock of money; this ſhould be written ear fs. 

Jugu'ksrmexT [of i money to put into a purſe or ſtock. 

Immanifiiry L=, Lat] the quality of b being imitab's, 
The multifariouſnei of this . % %. Norris. 

FMITAZLy, Fr. [imtatile, It. of imitab:!is, Lat.] i. That may be 
imitated. The characte:s of men placed in lower ſlations of life are 
more ufcſul, as being imitulle by grentet numbers. Arror ary. 2 
Worthy of immation. The ail baſe men, und ſeparate from all ur- 
table qualities. Ratcigh. 

Latrerliates (of imitable] a eapableneſs of being imitated. 

To Lumma, verb alt. [ imiter, Fr. e. It. pmttar, Sp. imi- 
tar, Port. of imitatum, ſup. of imits, Lat j 1. To follow the example 
of another. to Go the like according to a pattern, to endeavour to re- 
ſemble. We 7#:ate and practiſe to make fwifter mot: ons than any 
out of your muſkets. Bacor. 2. Lo counterteit. That ſuſtained an im:- 
tated ſnield. Dryden. 3. To purſue the coute of a compoſition, fo 
as to uſe parallel images and examples. For tame! what, fate an 
ode! Gov. | 

Iuwrita'rion, Fr. [imitaziome, It. imitacian, Sp. of ies, Lat ] 
1. 'The act of imitating or copying, endeavouring to rei-1able. Both 
theſe arts are not only true imitations of nature, bu: of the beſt na- 
ture. Dryden. 2. That which is offered as a copy. 3. A method 
of tranſlating looſer than paraphraſe, in which modern examples and 
illuſtrations are uſed for ancient, or domeſtic for foreign. In the way 
of imitation the tranſlator not only varies from the words and ſenſe, 
Dryden. | 

IurraTion [in painting and ſculpture} S repreſented by a woman 
holding in one hand a painter's pallat and pencils, and in che other a 
maſk, at her feet an ape ; all emblems of imitation. 

IumiTa'TIOxE, or I1TAzz108t [in mulic books] a particular way 


of compoſition, wherein each part 15 made to imitate the other. 


I'miTartive [imitativus, Lat.] inclined to copy, done by imitation. 
Imitative of the firſt in Thrace. Dryden. | | 
Tut arivts [with grammarians] verbs that expreſs any kind of 
imitation, as patri/are, to take after the father; as to imitate his ac- 


tions, humour, Sc. 


Iurra“ roa, Lat. [imitatexr, Fr. imitatore, It. imitador, Sp.] he 
who imitates or copies another, one who endeavours to reſemble 2nv- 
the. Jmitators are but a ſervile kind of cattle. Dryden. 

JuiTa'TRIX [imitratrice, Fr. and It. of imitratrix, Lat.] ſhe who 
imitates. 

Iuma'culaTE [immacul, Fr. immaculato, It. immaculady, Sp. of 
immaculatus, Lat.] 1. Unſpotted, ſpotleſs, undefiled. To keep this 
commandment immaculate and blameleſs. Hooker. 2. Pure, clear, 
limpid ; improper. Thou clear, immaculate, and filver fountain. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Imma'cuLaTrxess [of immaculate] ſpotleſneſs, nndefiledacis. 

To Iuua'xAcHE, verb act. [of im and manacie] to fetter, to confine. 

Tho' this corporal rind 


Thou haſt immanacÞ'd. Ailton. 


IMA“ xE [immanis, Lat.] huge, vaſt, prodigeouſly great. 

InMa NEST, adj. [of in and maners, Lat] inherent, internal. Con- 
trary to the very firſt notions we have of the f nite perſections — the 

ving 


7R 


IM M 
Civine nature, to ſtate or ſuppoſe any new immanent ac in Cod. 
Crath, 
IuAaA“Nir rer, — (of 3 and manifiſt] not plain, 
mmanifeft and unknown. Haus. 
, — y [:mmanitas, Lat.] crvelty. outrageouſneſs. ferceneſ:, 
favagenefs. Such immanity and bloody itrife. Shakeſpeare. 
[umwarce's;1Þlt [immarceſſibilis, of in and mrarci/.0, at.] never- 
Fading, that cannot wither or decay. [ 
IuMmance'ss1BLEXESs [of immarceſib»] never-fading nature, Te. 
[uma'sTIAL, adj. [of iz and martial] not martial, not warl:ke. 
ers are unfit, 
My ſelf immartial. Chat man. . 
To Iuuasx, verb act. [of in and maſe] to cover, to diſguiſe 
:nmaſk our noted outward garments. Shakr/prare. ; | 
IuwaTE RIAL [immaterial, Fr. immateriale, It. inmateriai, Sp. im- 
materialis, of in and materia, Lat. matter] 1. Not confiſting of mat- 
ter, incorporeal, diſtinct from matter. Angels ae ipirits im-. 


not manifeſt. 


To 


Hao ter. 2. Of little or no conſequence, impertinent, having no 1c 


lation. ¶ This ſenſe has crept into the converfation and writings of bar- 
barians, but ought to be utterly rejected. Janin . 
JunmaTreRIaliTY [immaterialite, Fr.] quality of rot being made 
up of matter, diſtinctneſs from body or matter, incorporeity. When 
ne know cogitation is the prime attribute of a ſpirit, we infer its 7»: 
materiality. Watts. 
IMMATERIALIZED, adj. [of in and materia. Lat] incorporeal, di- 
fin from matter. No trouble to immateriaiized ſpirits. Glanwille, 
IunarE “KAL lv, adv. [of inmatorial] in a manner not depending 
upon matter. The viſible 1pecies cf things ſirike not our ſentes iz:ma- 
terially, Brown. | : | 
[umaTERIATE, adj. {of i and materia, Lat.] incorporeal, not 
_ conſiſting of matter, not having a body. A virtue whica may be 
called incorporeal and 7m materiate. Bacon. | - 
IunaTtu'rE [immature, It. inmaturus, Lat.] 1. Unripe. 2. Not 
come to perfection, not arrived at completion. An ill meafured and 
immature counſel. Bacon. 3. Early, hatty, done before its time, come 
ta paſs before the natural time. Call not that death zmmature, if a 
man lives till ſerenty. Taylcr. 
Imuaru'se [in medicine} a term applied to the aliments and ani- 
mal juices not ſufficiently digeſled os concocted. 
IumMATURELY, ade. jo in:maturc} before the time or ſeaſon, out 
of ſcaſon, before ripeneſs or completion. 
bovare'riry [immaturita,ht. immaturitas, Lat.] unripeneſo. incom- 


pleteneſo. Fault, committed in an cmmnaturity of age and judgment. 


Canale. | | 

Iuntanriiry [immeotbilis, Lat.] want of power to paſs. Jmmea- 
tilt; of the juices. Arbuthnor. 

Iunmta'scraBbLE [of in and mea/rre) immenſe, rot to be mea- 
ſured, indegni:cly extenſive. Churches reared up to an height im- 
meaſurable. Hecker. 


Þarmta'SURABLY, adv. [of immeaſurable} immeniely, beyond all 


meaſure. The Spaniards uu bewail their dead. ner. 

IxMECKANICAL, adj. [of in and weebanical| not according to the 
laus of mechanics. Lo ihow any thing that is izzmecharcat, Cr not 
according to the eſtabliſhed laws of nature Chepre. 

Iunt biac r [immediatt, Fr.] perional greatneſs, power of act- 
ing without 
Shakeſpeare. Tobu/on, 

He led our powers, 

Bore the commithon of my place and perſon, 
The which immediacy may well ſtand up 

And call itfelf your brother. Shate prare. 

Ik DLATE { immediat, Fr. immediato, It. and Sp. of immediatus, 
of in and medias, Lat.) 1. That acts without means, not acling by 
ſecond cauſes. To be aſcribed to the immediate will of God. 

This, in the moſt fri& and proper ſenſe of the word, expreſſes that 
act of Gop Tux FaTHutr, by which he produced his firlt, and (in a 
ſenſe) his only-legotten Son. Gop having produced all other beings 
BY {or THRo') him. See Fiasr Carts, and Aediate AGexcy 


2 
2. That follows, or happens preſently, inſtant with regard to time; 
Prior therefore ſhould not have written mere immediate. Supply in- 


mediate. Shakeſpeare. 
; And arm'd with more immediate power, 
Calls cruel filence to her aid. Prior. 


3. Without any thing between, proximate, being in ſuch a ſtate with 
reſpe& to ſomething elſe, as that there is nothing between them. 
Moſes mentions the immediate cauſes. Burnet's Hiſtcry. 
 ImME DIATELY, adv. [of immediate] 1. Without * intervention 
of any other cauſe or event. Immediately by himſelf, or mediately by 
the hands of the biſhop. South. 2. Inftantly, at the time preſent, 

without delay. 

With him at Eaton 
Immediately to marry. Shakeſpeare. 

Tit viaTENESS [of immediate] 1. Preſence, with regard to time. 
2. The ſtate of following another thing without any thing coming be- 
tween. 3. The acting witkout means, exemption from ſecond or 
intervening cauſes. 

IMate pDicabLe [immedicabilis, Lat.] incurable. Wounds immedi- 
cable. Milton. | 

IIAE MorABLE {of ian ,,. Lat.] not worthy of remem- 
brance, not remarkable, 

IMaEMO RIAL [immencricd, Fr. immencrabilc, It. from in and me- 
maria, Lat. memory] that is, out of mind, or beyond the memory of 

man ; being of ſo long continuance, that its beginning cannot be 
known or traced. Long immemorial practice. South. 

IxaextoRIAL ſin a law ſenſe] a time iumemonal, that was before 
the reign of our king Edward II. 

Im uEMO'RIALNESS [of iarmemerial] the quality of being out of 
mind, or beyond the memory of man. | 

Iuuk'xeE, Fr. [immenſo, It. and Sp. of immenſus, Lat.] being of 
ſo great or large an extent, that it cannot be m eatured or valled by 
any finite meaſure, unmeaſurable, infinite, unbounded. "Infinite or 
immenſe eſſence hath no relation unto body. Gerau. 

ImmenSELY, adv. [of immerſe] infinitely, beyond meaſure. The 
void ſpace of our fyſtem is immen'c/; bigger than all its corpore il 
maſe. Bentley. 


dependance ;. this is a harſh wore, and fcule pocular 26 


Atbot. 


IMM 

Tate x5ENES?, or Ius ſirrerſſed, Fr. inner gtd, It. f 
mer/idar, Sp. of immenſitas, Lat. } unmeafurableneſo, unbounded 
greatneſs, an amplitude or ext2nfion that cannot be equalled by any 
nnite meaſure whatſoever, or bon oft ſucver repcated. By the power 
we find in ourſelves of repeating as often as we will, ary idea of 
ſpace, we get the idea cf immer/itr, Locke, See Comme xe. 

JeuExsuranttity, of Thar hiunan tits [of immenſarall:? 
uncapableneſs, or impoſſibility of leg e νο d ; 7 

Iuuz xsuvnAkTCE [of a, ny. and mon %, ie, Lat 
being im eaſurrd. . 

To lun E, verb af. im e, Lat. fee Berit] to d. 
plunge into water, or ſame liquid. 

Ian iT, t. [irmerits, Lat.] want of worth or merit. Ren- 
fon ard my own immerit tell me it mutt 19 be for me. Ang. 

Id AEK RSE. for Ini KST. part. adi. [immerſar, Lat.] buried, co- 
vered, ſunk deep. Inquiry of things immerſe in matter. Bacon. 

To lun sk. werb att, {rmmeriium, wp. of :mmergs, Lat.] 1. To 
dip or plunge over head aud cars, to put under water. 2. To fink 
or cover deep. More than 2 mile :>mer;'d within the wood. D. dex. 
3. Jo keep in a ſtate of intellec ui depreſſion. Jmmerſed in the er- 
ror: of the church of Rome. dan. 

Ivurlasep, or Imre RGED, part. oj. Of immerſe and immeros 

which fre ; i, Lat.] — or dipped ge over head and 
ears. 
Iuvt «5108, Fr. {immer/icne, It. of immerfio, Lat.] 1. The aft of 
Cipping, plunging, or pulling any body into a fluid below the ſurſace. 
Invuinerable all ever. excepting that part which the mother held in 
her hand Curing this e. Aft. 2. I he flate of linking be- 
low the furt.ce of a Hud 3. The flate of L cirg overwhelmed or 
loft in any reipet:. Joo cep an i#:merſecn in the affairs of life. A 
terburv. Sec Barr ist. | | 

Iumerson [with aſtronomers} ſignifies, that any planet is begin- 
ning to come w:thin the ſhadow cf ant ther, as in eclipfes ; and when- 
ever the ſhadow of the cclipſing body begins to fall on the body eclip- 
ſed, they fay, that is the time of the immerLon ; and when it goes out 
of the ſhacow, that is the time ot the en eriton. 

Iunkxstox [with chemiſts] is the putting metals or minerals into 
fome corrolive matter, to reduce them to cu der. 

tocensox [with phyficians] a method of prepariog a medicine 
by ſter ping it in water. » 

IvwmE'RSUs Aujculus, Lat. [with anatowiſtt] a muſcle of the arm, 
which arites from its whole baſis in the upper ard Jower rib, ard is in- 
ſerted in a ſemicircular in anner, into the neck of the us homer. 

ImvMETHODICal [of im and metbodices, from ,,, Lat. ] with- 
ont due method or order, cenfuicd. M. Bay le compares the àntwer- 
ing of an :»mertcdical author, to the huntirg of a duck. Ali hun. 

IMMETHO'DICALLY, adv. [of immethedi. al! aſter an immethodical 
or irregular manner. | 
To Inarcratt, werb neut. [immigro, Lat.] to paſs, or come 
Into. | 

 Paixexce [of imminent] any ill impending, ſtate of being near 
danger ; an obſulete word. | 
I do not ſpeak of flight, of fear or death, 
Put dare all ;mminence that gods and men 
Addreſs their dangers in. Shake; care. 

LsixENT, Fr. [imminente, It. and Sp. inminens, Lat.] approach- 
ing, at hand, ready to come upon a perſon, hanging over the head, 
threatening ; always in an ill tenſe. Whatdangers at any time are in- 
minent, What evils hang over our heads, God doth know, and not 
we. Hooker. | 


Luuixkxrxrss [of imminent] readineſs to come us, Cc. 
ſlate of being, or as it were, N juſt orer our 38 18 
To Imur'xcLe, verb ac. [of mingle} to mix, to unite things toge- 
ther. Where purity and peace ige charms. Themfon. 

Invmixu'TION [imminuo, Lat.] the act of diminiſhing. or leſſening, 
decreaſe, diminution. Did not a providence continually overice and 
ſecure them from all 7 or mminuticr, Rar. 

Iuuiscini'Liry in and miſces, Lat. to mingle incapacity 
being mixed. | | mY 4 

Iuut'ssiox ( immiſſo, from i: and mitto, Lat. to ſend] injection, 5 


? incarable of 


7 Qt 


the act of ſending in ; oppoſed to emiſſion. 


To Iuni'T, verb at. | immitto, Lat.] to inject, to let or ſend in. 


To Ian's, erb at. [of in and mix] to mingle. Sampſon with 
theſe immix!, incvitably pulled down the ſame « ion on himſelf. 


Milton. 

IunixazTE [of iz and mix] impoſſible to be mingled. Such li. 
quors as may be clear, of the colour and immixable. Wilkins. 

Iunoni'tiry [immobilite, Fr. immobilita. It. immobilitas, Lat.] 
unmoveableneſs, ſtedfaſtneſs, want of motion, reſiſtance to motion. 
Weakneſs, immability and debility of the vital force. Arbuthnor. 
| Inito'vERATE [ immedere, Fr. immoderato, It. immoderade, Sp. of 
zmmroderatus, * the bounds of moderation, exceſſive, dif- 
orderly. Not afflicted with violent paſſions, or diſtracted with immo- 
derate Cares. Ray. 
 ItxcO'DERATELY, adv. {of immoderate} exceſiively, Ec. Drying it 
irmodurately, and chapping it. Burnet's T heory. 

JumODERATENESS 2 immederate] immoderation, exceſs. | 

Iuno'pEAATIOx, Fr. [immederatio, Lat. without moderation, ex- 
ceſs, want of moderation. | 

Inmio'besr [immedeſts, Fr. immodeſio, It. and Sp. immedeſts, Lat.] 
1. That has no — * wanting ſhame, chaſtity, or delicacy. So 


immade to write to one ſhe knew would flout her. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
Unchaſte, impure, wanton, bold, laſcivious. 

Immedeft deeds you hinder to be wrought, 
th 


_  Butwe — the leaſt imm ought. Dryden. 
3. Obſcene. The moſt im my Shalopearre, 4. UInreaſon- 
able, exorbitant, arrogant. 
Iuuo'prsw Lx, adv. [of immed:ft, immedefle, Lat. immodeſiement, 
Fr.] without modeſty. 
Iuno'btesTY [immodeſiie, Fr. immodeſiia, Lat. It. and 9p want 
- E or ſhamefacedueſs, indecency. It was a piece of imme» 
Ay. Pope. 
0 LunoraArr, werb act. [immolo, Lat. immoler, Fr.] to offer or 


kill in facrifice, to ſacrifice. Forced to immelate their own defires to 
their vanity. Be. , 
| Ie. 


IM M 


— 1. The 
ng in — 8 . mos 
lation or Abraham ſacrificing aac is deſcribed as a 
lirtle ky * 2. The ſacriſice offered, We make more bar- 
barous immolations than the molt ſavage heathens. Decay of Piety. 

Imno'mexT, adj. [of in and moment} trifling, of no importance or 
value; 2 s word. Immoment toys. Shakeſpeare. | 
hano'tat (of in, neg. and moralit, Lat.] of depraved morals, 
contrary to good manners, wan: ing regard to the laws of natural reli- 
ion, diſhonett. ; 
he Imora'tity of im and moralitas, L. at.] want of morality, or 
contrariety to morality, want of virtue, diſhoneſt. Who encourage 
the groſſeſt inmoralitics, to whom all the bawds of the ward pay con- 
uibution. S. : ; 
Ixmo'raliy [of inmore!] in a manner contrary to morality. 
Inaxtort GEROUS [immoriger, Lat.] diſobedient. | 


Imuo'rTAL, aj. Sp. [mmortiel, Fr. immorta.c, It. of immortalis, 


Lat.] 1. Never dying, exempt from death. I he king eternal,” in- 
merial, inviſible. Timothy. 2. Sometimes uſed ſubſtantively. 
Like terror did m_ th' immartali breed. 
Taught by her wound that goddeſſes may bleed. Waller. 
3. Perpetual, never ending. I have immzrial longings. Shate- 
are. 

Ion TA LIT [immortalitas, Lat. immortalite, Fr. immortalita, 
It. immortalidad, Sp.] the ſtate of that which is immortal, ſtate of 
never dying, life that never ends. This corruptible mall put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal immertolity. Corinthians. 

To IMuo'RTALIZE, verb ad. {immortaiijer, Fr. immertatare, It. 
immortalizar, Sp.] to render everlaſting, to exempt from death, to 

| tuate. | | | 
Mortal thing; dente their like to breed, 
That fo they may their kind immortaiize. Davies. = 


To bano/arallzc, cob reve. to become nuwortal. {This word 


is, I think, peculiar to Pope. J 
Fix the year preciſe, | 

When Britih bards begin t imer Pope. 
I51540's ALLY, «dv. [from immortal, Eng. inmartaltter, Lat.] ſo 
as never to die, petpettally. He cannot wallow iam) t his 


ſenſual pleatures. Nertler. 


I510'vEABLE, a, {of in and moveable, Eng. imme, at.] 


1. Which cannot be moves, unmoveable, not to be forced tron: it 
place. An immoveable baſe to place his engine upon. Brown 2. 
{ In law} not liable to be carricd away, real. I he zmmercat te eſtate. 
Ajliffe. z. Unſhaken, unatfeted. Much happier is he, who cen- 
tering on himſclt remains immoveable, and miles at the madiicls of 
the dance about him. Dy. | | 

IumoveaBLE Feaſlr, ſuch feſtivals as conſtantly are upon the ſame 
day of the month, though they vary as to the day of the week. =» 

Luno'vzanL x, adv. [of immouecable, Eng. immobiliter, Lat.] in 
an immoveable manner, in a tate not to be ſhaken. Gnmizeabiy 
urm to their duty. Atterbury. | 

— [of m ,uUt unmoveableneſs, unſtaken- 
neſs. 

Ixmu'xity [of immunitas, Lat. immanite, Fr. immurita, It. immu- 
idad, Sp.] 1. Privilege or exemption. Granting great immanctces to 
the commons. Sidney. 2. Diſcharge from any obligation. Lo ar- 
vue from any man's izmunitz from obſerving the lame, it were a 
point of molt infolent madneſs. Hooker. 3. Freedom. Inmanity 
trom venomous creatures. Breuer. | 
To Imauvu'rs, verb ad. [of in and mary, Lat. 2 wall, emmarer, 
O. Fr. ſo that it might be written uri] to ſhur up or inclote ++ ith» 
in walls, to impriſon. Lyſimachus immured it with a wall. Sandxs. 
luuv'nt, t. [from the verb] a wall, an incloſure; as in Sb ate- 


To ranſack Troy, within u hoſe ſtrong j,, 

The raviſh'd Helen. Menelaus' queen, | 

With wanton Paris fleeps. Shatypoore. 
Iuuu'sicaL [of in and rwfica,)] unmulical, not harmonious, All 


ſounds are either muſical, which are ever cqual, or :zaufica!, which 


are ever uncqual. Pacon. : 
aur ant liry {immutabilitas, Lat. immutaliiite, Fr.] unchange- 
ableneſs. The immutability of God. Hooker, 


Iauuranlirr {in God] is an ircommuricable attribute, and is a 


freedom from all potiivitity of change or unconſtancy, both as to his 
nature and purpoſes. When our lexicographer calls this an 1xcou- 
HUNICABLE attribute, does he not refer to that manner of exi/lence 
which is peculiar to the Fir Caut; I mean e exiſtence, an ex- 
iſtence founded in zece/r; of nature, and which by neceffary conſe- 
quence is ab lately uncopable of admitting any change? I his is that 


attribute, which St. lrexeus fo excellendy deſcribes in thoſe words, 


« Sine initis I fine fine, were & ſemptr ibE u, & code mods ſe habens 
SOLUS eft Deus, ui EST OMNICH Douixus. ren. Ed. Grabe, p. 
192, 193. On this attribute St. Ein grounds his reaſoning, when 
Proving that the FixsT Caust and Far::tr of the univerſe was not 
the n that made thoſe zyeEARANCES which are mentioned in the 
Old Teſtament. Euſeb. Hit. 45. 1. Ed. Re. Stephan. p. 2. And from 
the ſame attribute, in conjunction witit abſolute fapremacy and immen- 
fry, St. Taftin argues; When tis faid, Ged aſcended from Abra- 
ham; — or, the Lord deſcended to Echold the tower ; or, that God ſhut 
the ark after Noah; and the like, do not imagine that the uxueGor- 
Tex Gop himſelf has deſcerdct, or aſcended from any place. For the 
incffable Faruk and Lon of ALL, neither arrives nor moves up 
and down at any place, nor wal, nor ſleeps, nor riſes up ; but in his 
ſtation (wherever it is) 431 f;. Nor does He move, who is not to 
be coxTarneDd by any place, nor by the wwho/e univerſe. — How 
then ſhould He hold conference with any man? or be ſeen by any? or 
appar upon ſome ſmall ſpot of ground? when even the glory of a 
me fent and commiſſioned from him was too great for the people at 

ount Sinai to bear?” And then concludes by obſerving, 
that neither {braham, nor Hiac, nor Jacob, nor any other man 
has ſeen the Farnzs and ineffable Logo of ALL, and of Cyuersr 
HIMSELF ; but him [i. e. Cunisr] who, according to his Ci. e. the 
Farnzx's] WILL, is both a Gad, as _ his Son, and an angel [or 
meſſenger] ſo called from his feria capacity or acting in ſub. 


| Wings. Shakeſpecire. 


IMP 
ſerviency to his WILL; and whom alſo he has wii o to become a man: 
alluding {I ſuppoſe) to that xew xzove of Extsrexnce on which he 
entered, when EMU iN himſelf of his pre-exiftent glory, and aſ- 
ſuming the ro of a ſervant (or rather a Fave] who was before in the 
roam of a God. Tuſtin. cum Tryphone. Ed. Stephan. P. 119, 129. 
Sec Fiasr-Caust, and Co-turuEx3r. 

Moral Iawur avitiry [in God] conſiſts in his not being liable to 
any change in his thoughts or deſigns, but that what he wille, be has 
—_ from a. l eternity. 

MMU'TABLE, Fr. and Sp. [inmutabile, It. of immutalifs;, Lat 
— 72 conſtant. By two immutabic things in which it — 
—_— le for Gud — 1. * a l. rcong conſolation. [ebrexws. 

VU TABLE Cycles [in attronomy } are the ecliptic and equator, ſo 
called, becauſe they never chan e, but are the fare t- * YA 
ants — ge, but are the fat th all the inhab; 

MMU'TABLY, adv. [of immutabi: thanmcabl: I: 1 
like his eilence immuta 3 Bol. ee "A OEM 
* "we rios [with rhetoricians} a change, the fire as hy- 

Iue, al. (imp, Wel. a ſhoot, ſpiout, or (ig! 1. 
off pring. progety. That noble up your fon. 'L 
hing Henry. 

Moſt dre ded in of higheſt love, 

Faic Venu ton. ene. 

2. [Of iin, Lac wicked] a {auiliar ſpirit, a 
devil, a dæmon, ſaid to attend upon witzhes, 
be the zmps and lin: os of SH. I Aer. 


A fon, the 


Le- A Crane. ie 


Zbahert or pun 
$55 5 
Such we onyv not to 
3. AE nd n graf ts be ier 


in a tree. | 
To lu, verb ud. ſimpie, Wel. to engtaff] t lasten gr nge 
with any thing adteititious. top COUT Nis digg. ines Cunn: ?: rel. n 


Ficlp the tart Guirits to np my rage. 

| Wrh all the leo ions that hne e Mp this age. Ce nd 

To Ine the Feat! ers of Ire i 
with recreation. 

To Iupa'er, mob ud, [impatium, fin. o. 

cloic or hard. 
Tues cre, fart. as. Fimrdet ive, Lat | 
thick and COMuENLY tovethes, vw Hditor td, 


1 race 
a 45 7 2 A Fa * - 
2440 re, &. ia dive UNC >! 
* * 
,, mon na? I F/% gfeEye A . 
" 8 * » 1 = l 10 : 


Criren in. * bo a. * Z d 13 


s i ** 47 . . 4 ae £ * 4 * 4 * > 1 1 ® ; 
10 Þrpah r. ahh no (ot in alia art) to paint, to dir is ee 
* . , * 0 4 = ; 
„ich cotour: ; Ober. Such Mater colon tao his 10. 
Slade t. | 
Fen * 7 » & ave ave cnites ” kt : 
10 eig. v ef. [+pairer, O. Fr. or of im, n g. un % , 
t. o mak werte; or, accy C112 09 C::iiuvon, &f a«7z; I, ir 


anhand or hurt, e irer Fr. to make wort. d&inner] 
to we en, eim ke wore, tw len in quantity, value, or excelleuev. 
To cane any fuck law, muſt necds, with the common. people. 1. 
pair and weaken the toric: of tho © g. Guns M . coy ai laws arc made 
ettectual. ieder. 

To lur via. geb nent. to be leſſened, ta be worn out. Pleſn may 
impair, quvoth he, but reafon can ropiir, „. 

Þipain, fall. {from the verb] daninuion, decreaſe. inpary in 
activity and exchange of faces. L197, 

Imea trING, of IuralizuEN r | prob. of zu, and per re, Lat.] 
the act of diminithing, leilening. making wort: ; injury, diuinution. 
His poſterity, at this diſtauce, and after 10 per etual mE. cau- 
not but condemn the poverty of Adam conc:pron. B own. | 

To lur x LE, verb ad. Limpalare, It. np ter, Fr. empalar, Sp. of 


in and palus, Lat. a ſtake] 1 To iuclo!: or ferro about wich takes. 


2. A way of puniſhiag makfattors, by dn: wg a ſtakæ through their 
bodies. Sce to EMPaLE. | 

Iura“Lro, undaunted. Milton. 1 

 IryA'Lep [in heraldry] is when the cont: of 2 man and his wite, 
who is not an heirets, are borne in the 14, + „ n, and are mire 
ſhalled in pale; the husband on we iat tide, and the wite's on 
the left 3 called alto baron and tnc. HQ.COME impuicd, 

ImeaLewexs [of wpate} an cxcoution by di og u Falz, Sc. 
throurh the body of a malefactor. | 

Inea'LyaBLE [of im, and patpabiics, Lat.) that haf, ports are 
ſo extremely minute, that they cannot be vitimouithed by the tecling. 
Beaten into an 7; o/patle powder. He. | 

IuraxA“TIOox [ot im,. and fans. | at. voread} A term appli-4 to the 
Lutheran doctrine ot the Lord upper, on account of their principles 
that the body of Chritt tubtitts with the ſpecies of Lread in the ſacra- 
ment. . | 
Iura"SSELLED, part. adj. I prob. of ir, and paneau, Fr. a ſquare 
piece] inrolled. or put into the roll, containing the names of jury- 
men. Sce ExyaAxEL. 5 

IuraxxuraA'xk, barb. Lat. in old law] to impannel a jury. 

To luya'rapise, werb aft. { imparadi/are, It.] to put into a place 
or flate reſembling paradiſe in felicity. "This :mparadi/ed neighbour- 
hood made Zclmane”s ſoul cleave unto her. Se Imparadis'd in 
one another's arms. Milian. It ſcems only uſed in the paſlive 
form. | 

ImPARaDISED, port. af. [of inparadiſe, Eng. of in, and paraiſas, 
Lat. Tega%oS, (.] placed in a ſtate reſembling the bliſs of para- 
diſe, enjoying a paradiſe, delighted. Milton. 

ImrarasY LLABIC, adj. [of impar, unequal, and Hllabus, Lat. a 
ſyllable} having unequal ſyliable>. 

IurarGamMe'NTUM, barb. Lat. {in old record: ] the ri it of pund- 
ing cattle. 

[ueartiITY [imfarilitar, Lat.] inequality, unegqualets, unlike- 
123 —ů—ů— | | 

Iura'Rtiry [imparitas, impar, Lat.) inequality, unliken s, or- 
evenneſs, diſpropertion. Hardneis is cavied chicfly by the rwiunerefs 
of the ſpirits and their iz;parity with the tavgible past. 2. 
Oddneſs, indivitibility into cqual parts, By paricty or i of 
letters in mens names, to determine misfortunes on cher hide „ their 
bodies. Brown. ALON 

To Irak, werb ad. {of in, and pars] to incloſe with a park, 
to ſever from a common. 

luPa'RKED, part. adj. [of impark, of in, an art, Eg. of prage 
roc, Sax. or imparcatus, Lat. incloſed in a :!; Cle or fenced in 
ſor a park. 

IapAR- 


IMP 


I1Paſetaxci ſlaw term; of im, and pariant, Fr. ſpeaking] a 
motion made in court upon account of the demandant, by the tenant, 


on the declaration of the plaintiff, by the defendant, whereby he crav- 


eth reſpite, or another Gay to put in his anſwer. ; 

Generel IMPARLANCE, is when it is ſet down and entered in general 
tern, without any ſpecial clauſe. 

Sg ectal IMPARLANCE, is when the party defires a farther day to an- 

ſwer, ade ing alſo theſe words, /alwis jus advantagits, Ec. 

I:Par5O7ve [law term] inducted; as, a parſon imparſonne, i. e. 
one inducted or put into poſſeiſion of a bencfice. 

To lura'sT, verb act. ( inpartiar, Lat] 1. To grant, to give. 

High ſtate and honours to others inpart, 

But give me your heart. Dryden. f 
2. To give part to another, to communicate, to deliver one's mind. 
Secret men come to the knowledge of many things, while men rather 
_ diſcharge than impart their minds. Bacon. 
 Tura'kTHAL [ impartiel, Fr. imparziale, It.) void of partiality, juſt, 
upright, diſintereſted _ in diſtribution of juſtice, free from re- 
gard to party. It is uſed both of actions and perſons. Jove is in par- 
tial, and to both the fame. Dryden. 

IuearTIA"LiTY [of in, neg. and partialite, Fr.] diſintereſtedneſo, 
Nate of not favouring or inclining to one party, Sc. more than to 
another, equitableneſs, juſtice. A pious and well diſpoſed will, gives 
not only diligence, but alſo irpartia/ity to the underſtanding iu its 
ſcarch into religion. Soaurh. | 

IurRKTIALL x, adv. [of impartial] equitably, honeſtly, uprightly, 
difintereſtedly. He only can plead a title to ſuch a pardon, whoſe con- 
ſcience impartially tells him that he has performed the required condi- 
tion. South, | | 

IuPa'RTIBLE, Fr. [of im, and partrer, T.at.] that may be imparted, 
communicable, to be conferred or beſtowed. [This word is elegant, 
tho' uſed by few writers. Feb»/or] The ſame body may be conceived 
to be more or leſs impartible then it is active or heavy. Digby. 


Iura'ssapLe [of in and p- ſable] that cannot be paſſed or gone 


through. There are in America many high and : 
which are very rich. Fekeigh. 

IiyassBritiry [from impoſſible, Eng. impaſſibilite, Fr.] exemption 
from ſuffering, unſuſceptibility cf injury from any thing external. 
Two divinities might have pleaded their prerogative of :zpaſi/ility, 
cr at leaſt nut have been wounded by any mortal hand. Dryde-. 

Þap a'ss:B1 x, Fr. and Sp. {ampoſſcbile, It. of rmpaſſibilis, pass, from 
patior, Lat. to ſuffer] uncapable of ſuffering, exempt from pain or 
the agency of external cauſes. A perpetual it nothing, Hun- 
1 | 

Ip i's5siBLtxtss [of impaſſibie] exemption from pain, impaſhhility. 
To rc.cive ©!! the ſenſualities of this world, aud yet cry out for the 
impaſbie:;/. of the next. Decay of Prety. 

Izzy a's-10xtp [of in and foſſior] 1. Seized with a pafion. The 
tempter all :zpaiored. Milian. 2. Wrought up to a pailion. Aton. 

Ip a'sivt, ed. (of in and fafive] exempt from the agency of 
external cauſes. Forms without bodies and impeaſſive air. Did. 

Intras ratio [in maſonry] a work made of fuck or ſtone, beten 
to powd-r, and wrought up in manner of a paſte. Some perſons are 
of opinion, that the huge obeliſks, and antique columns, ſlill remain- 
1ag, were made either by impaſtation or fuſion. 

Iizra'sTED ſof in and paſte] covered as with paſte. | 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons, 
Bak d and impaſted with the parching fires. Shake/prare. 

Iurarirxcg, Fr. [impatienza, It. impaciexcia, Sp. of impationtin, 
Lat.] 1. Uneaſineſs of mind, or rage, under ſufferings, inability to 
ſuffer pain. Upon thought and not raſhneſs or impatience. Temple. 
* * N of temper or heat of paſſion. 3. Eagerneſs, inability to 

ar delay. | 

ImPa'TIENT, Fr. [impaziente, It. impaciente, Sp. of impatien:, Lat. 
1. Haſty, unquiet, choleric, vehemently — by — — 
fon. Inpatient at the death of a perſon. Taylor. 2. Not able to 
endure, incapable to bear; with of. Fame patient of extremes. 
Poje. z. Unable to bear pain, furious with pain; with of And 
Rings avout his foam, impariext of the wound. Dryden. 4. Eager, 
vehemenily deſirous, unable to bear delay. Inpatient for the world, 
and graſps his promis'd pow'r. Dryden. 

| Iupa TIENTRESS [of impatient] impatience, impatient temper, c. 

I:1Pa'TIENTLY, adv. [of impatient} 1. Paſſionately. He conſi- 
dered one thing ſo impatiently, that he would not admit any thing elſe 
to be worth conſideration. Clarenden. 2. With eagerneſs or great 

defire, haſtily, unquietly. | Y | 

[uyaTRONIZA'TION [from i and patrenige] the act of putting into 
full poſſeſſion of a benefice. | 

To Inra'TROXIZE, verb aft. [ impatroni/er, Fr. of in and patronize] 
to gain to one's ſelf the jurisdiftion of any ſeigniory; an unuſual word. 
To innige himſelf of the dutchy. Bacon. 

IviPa TRONIZED part. adj. [of impatronize, Eng. impatroniſe, Fr. 
having taken, or # appt ET poſſeſſion of — — ] 

To biraw's, vi ad. [of in and fawn] to pawn, to give as a 
Hedge or ſecurity. | | 

Take heed how you ima our perſon, 
How you awake our flceping ſword of war. Shakefpeare. 

To lurt'acn, wi af. [of anfecher, Fr. to hinder; or of in 
and gecco, Lat. to ofiend, Sc.] 1. To accuſe of a crime by public 
authority; as ſclony, treaſon, Cc. Both impeached by a houſe of 
commons. Ada:/or. 2. To hinder, to impede. "This ſenſe is little 
uſed. There was no bar to top, nor foe him to impeach. Þ 

Ieza'cn, fabft. {from the verb] hindrance, impediment. Why, 
what an intricate ;mpeachment is this? Shakepeare. 

Inez aCHABLE [of ine] capable or liable to be impeached, ac- 
cuſable. The wi of his providence had been impeachab/e. 
Crew. 

IuPEACHER bu in each] one who impeaches or brings an accuſa- 
tion againſt an Many of our fierceſt impeachers. Government 
of the ſengue. 

Iurr'acnmeNT [of impeach] 1. Obſtruction. hindrance ; obſolete. 
The greateſt i-eachment to the good government thereof Spenſer. 2. 
Public charge or accuſation 1 His accuſers would gladly 


able mountains, 


of the duty of tance, unrelenting, 


IMP 


have dropped their impeachment. Addiſen. 3. An accuſation or in- 
one 


I:cPEACHMENT of Mae [common law] a reſtraint from commit- 
ing waſte upon or tenements. 
o ImyEA'rL. 1. To form into pearls of dew. 
Dew-drops which the ſun 
Impearls on every leaf and every flower. M:/ton. 
2. To decorate a, with pearls. Ihe dews of the morning #xpca: / 
every thorn. Digty to Pepe. 
Imrt'ccaxct, Imreccapn try, or Turt'ccaBLextss [impecca- 
bilita, It. impeccabilit*, Fr. of impeccable] an incapacity to cot 


mit fin, exemption from fin or failure. Iuſallability and zavpeccabil:iy 


are two of his attributes. Pope. 

Iyreccantz, Fr. [impeccal ile, It. impecable, Sp. of impeccabilis, of 
in, neg. and p-cce, Lat. to fin] that cannot tin or offend, excmpt from 
poſſibility of ſinning. A rare charm to render him impeccable. Ham- 
mond. 

I'artD, part. e4. [of ; with gardeners] inoculated or gr | 

Jo Iupt'pt (nge, It. impedrs, Lat.] to hinder, ſtay, Se. 
Forces are muſtered to impede its pailage. Decay of Piety. 

Iurz'biurxrs, plur. of impediment ¶ impedi menti, It. impedimentor, 
Sp. of impedimenta, Lat.] hindrance, obitrucuon, obſtacle, impeach- 
ment, oppoſition. Me have the izpcdiments of honour, and the tor- 
ments of conicience. Sidney. | 

Iurt'Dbiar ! Canes [in law records] dogs that are lawed or diſabled 
from doing miſchief in a foreſt, by cutting out the balls of their feet. 

To lmyt'r., verb aft. [impe:lere, It. impelio, Lat.] to drive or thruſt 
forward, to force or preis on. The ſurge impelld me on a craggy 
coaſt. Pope. | | | 

ImPtLLENT, . [inpeliens, Lat.] a power that iwpels or drives 
forward. Mere blind iapeilents and material conveyances. Glart:l ic 

To lurz'xb, verb neut. [impendes, Lat.] to hang over one's head, 
as dangers or judgments, to be at hand, to preſs nearly. God's im- 


pendiug wrath. Smalridge. 

ſu»: xDexcr, HH. [of impendent] the ſtate of hanging over, near 
_—_— clole preſſure. impend:nce of a greater tenſible evil. 
Hale. 

Ive: "xDExT, or Iurz'xbixd. part. adj. int enden, Lat.] hanging 
over the head, being at hand, immi nent, clotely preſſing. The evil 
feared or 3npendent. Hale. | 
 ÞreapexerRantiITY [rmpenctratilite, Fr. impenctrabilita, It. of im- 
penetravilis, Lat.] 1. An uncapableneſs of being penetrated or pierced 
through. We have no other evidence of univerial impenetrability be- 


fides a large experience. Newton, 2. Impracticability or impoſſibr- 
lit, of. 3. Divided into, inſuſceptibility of intellectual impreſſions. 


IePpextEtRABILITY [with philoſophers] is the diſtinction of one 
extended material ſubſtance from another, by which the extenſion of 
one is different from that of another ; ſo that two cannot be in the 
lame place, but mult of neceſſity exclude each other. 

[urtxETRABLE, Fr. and Sp. [impenetrabile, It. impenetrabilis, Lat. 
1. That cannot be penetrated or picrced through by any 
force. Th' :mpenetrable ſhield. Dryden. 2. Not admitting entrance. 
Wrapped up in impenetrable obſcurity. Locke. 3. cannot be di- 
ved into; as, an impenetrable ſecret, 4. Not to be taught, not to be 
informed nor inſtructed. 5. Not to be moved or affected. Credulous 
in all affairs of life, but izperctrable by a ſermon of the goſpel. Tay- 
hor. | 

IMPE"NETRABLENESS [of impenetrable] of being pe- 
netrated, pierced, or divided into ; impenetrability. | 

IxPENETRABLY, adv. [of impenetrable] with ſuch degree of hard- 
neſs as not to be pierced or penetrated. | | 

Blunt the ſenſe, and fit it for a ſkull 
Of ſolid proof, izpexetrably dull. Pope: ed: 

Trays 'x1TENCE, IMPENITENCY, or IMPE'NITENTNESS, Fr. [impe- 
nitenza, It. impanitentia, Lat.] want of remorſe for crimes, unrelen- 
tingneſo, a hardneſs of heart, which cauſes a man to continue in fin, 
and dies him from repenting, obduracy of heart, final diſregard of 
God's threatenings or mercy. one man overcomes to 
a thouſand 22 days in final impenitence. South. The wi 
neſs and impenitency of the heathens. Hooker. | 

Imye'niTENT, Fr. [impenitente, It. and Sp.] 1. Finally difregardful 

uu ——_— Our 
Lord in anger ha ted impenitent mens requeſts. Hooker. 2. 
Sometimes uſed ſubltantively. Puniſhment of izpenitentss Hammond. 

IuyE NITENTLY, adv. [of — —. without penitence, obdu- 
rately, unrelentingly. Mixed with much weakneſs and — y + ya | 
many fins, ſo they be not wilfully and impenitentiy lived and died in. 
Hammond. | 


Tursxxous, adj. [of in, and , Lat.] having no wings. It is 
generally — 1—1 NI and is _ among 
impennous inſects. Brown. | 
 I'mPERATE, adj. [imperatzs, Lat.] done with conſciouſneſs or direc- 
tion of the mind. "Thoſe imperate afts wherein we ſee the empire of 


the ſoul. Hale. - «Br 4 
Iues'raTive [a term of grammar; imperatif, Fr. imperativo, 
and Sp. imperativus, Lat.] bidding or ing. The verb is 
— in a different manner, to ſignify the intention of commanding, 
forbidding, allowing, difallowing, entreating : which hkewiſe, from 
the principal uſe of it, is called the imperative mood. Clarke's Latin 
Grammar. 
Iurkxaro'xtA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb maſter-wort. 
ImyErAaToO'r1Us, Lat. or emperor's piece, a Roman cold coin, in 
value 15 7. Sterling. 5 A DIO 

Iuerrcz'eTIBLE, Fr. r i imperceptss, Lat. 
eannot be perceived. cal. bile, fo as to elude obſervation. Some 
things are in their nature imperce$1ible by our ſenſe. Hale. 


ImpERCEPTIBLESESS, Or IMPERCEPTIBI'LITY [of imperceptible 
_ of being unperceivable. or uncapabineſs of — —. 
heir ſubtilty and in perceptibility to us. Hale. 
TrayERCE'PTIBLY, adv. [of imperceptible} 1. Unperceivably, in 
ſuch a manner as not to be perceived. The moral inſinuates itſelf im- 


perceptibly. Addijon. | 
fait, Fr. inperfetto, It. inperfedte, Sp. imper 


L 


Iurz RT ECT [7 


IMP 


feits, Port. of iherft Hun, Lat.] not perfe or * unfiniſhed, 


faulty; uſed either of 15 N inion is a —_— 
and imperfe# thing. Ben Johnſon. 2. not completely 
— Fiwers Fn botany] are ſuch as — the or 


thoſe fine coloured leaves that ſtand round and compoſe a flower. 
I:zPterect Plants [in botany] are ſuch as either really want 
flowers or feeds, or ſeem to want them. 


1 Terſe (im grammar] a time between the preſent and 


- - NE Nunbers (in arithmetic} are ſuch whoſe aliquot parts 
taken together, do either excced, or 
of which they are parts. | 

ImyerFECTION, Fr. [ivp-rfoxione, It. imperfecidn, Sp. of imperſectio, 
Lat.] unpertcaneſs, defcet, the want of ſomething that is requiſite or 
ſuitable to the nature of the thing, failure, fault, whether phyſical or 
moral. Reſpecting perſons or things. Laws, as all other things hu- 
man, are many times full of imperfcc:ion. Hooker. 

ImyerFECTION [with printcrs] one or more ſheets that are want- 
ing to make a complete or perſect book. 

Iurr'rreri [of inperfec; imperfnitement, Fr.] after an imper- 
fe& manner, incompletely, not without failure. rpcrfe#ly the many 
vows are paid. Steprey. | 

Iye'RFECTRESS | of imperfe2)] want of perfection. 

Iure'xrorABLE [of in, neg. and perfor2, Lat.] not to be bored 


ImyERFoRATE, adj. for imperforated [of in, and perforatns, Lat.] 
vot pierced through, being without a hole. Sometimes children are 
born imperſorate. Sharp. 
lurz'xiAL, Fr. and Sp. [imperial:, It. of imper:alis, Lat ] 1. Per- 
taining to an emperor or monarch, royal, monarcuical. "Th' :zyerial 
palace. Dryden. Imperial arts. Dryden. 2. Royal. poſſeſing royalty. 
Ib imper:at votreſs pailed on. Shakeſpeare. 3. Betokcning or mark- 
ing royalty. My due from thee is this imperial crown. Shok-jpeare. 
IKPERLAL [with moralitts] are acts enjoined, performed by other 
human faculties on the motion and appointment of the will. | 
furzzrar Lilly, a flower. | 
In-yERIAL Table, a mathematical inſtrument for meaſuring land. 


ImyE rRIALLT, . (of :mperialis, Lat.] a — or ſut ject of 


an empetor, one that belongs to an emperor. The Jngerialiſis impu- 
ted the cauie of fo ſnameſul a flight to the Venetians. K . 

Iurr'atious [impericux, Fr. imteri ie, It. and Sp. of erioſut, Lat.] 
1. Commanding, lord!y, haughty, tyrannical, arrogant. An mpe- 
7/04; dictator of the principles of vice. More. 2. Poweriul, over- 
bearing, having 2 Aman by a vat and imperious mind, and 
| a heart large as the fand upon the fea-ſhore, could command all tue 
knowledge of nature and art. Tin. 

Lapt'hioU5Ly, ade. [of imperiius] with arrogance of command, 
kughtily. /=perio-fly obtruded upon God and his church. Hall. 

InPE r10U3NESS [of zzprizus] 1. Authority, air of command. So 
would he uſe his :m75-rtonfrefe, that we had adelightiul fear aud awe. 
Sidnez. 2. Arrozance of command, infoleace of awhority, lordly, 
domincering, Sc. humour, or acting. afericu/neſs and ſeverity is 
but an ill way of treating men. Lack. | 
— ÞiyL nuzuABLE [of rmperifiable, Fr. of in, and peri] uncapable of 
Per. hing. | | 

We find this our empyreal forma 
Incapable of mortal injury, | 
lmperifoable. Malter. | 

I”eE'r50NAL, Sp. [imprrſoncl, Fr. imperſonate, It. of imper/analis, 
Lat.] not varied according to the perſons. Thus | 

ImvERSOSAL Ferbs [with grammarians] arc generally ſuch as have 
no other ſign. but that of the third perſon — an (it) as it rains, it 

ſues, &c. and in Latin, pluit, ninger. | 
 IrarE rSONALLY, adv. {of impericial] after the manner of an im- 
perſonal verb. e. g. the verb ral is uſed imperſonally. | 

Iurkxsua“sinL [irperſunſtbilis, Lat.] that cannot be perſuaded. 
As imperſuanſitle an auditory. Decay of Petr. e 

ImyETINENCE, or [uptrTINENCY, Fr. [impertinenta, It. inper- 
tinencia, Sp. of impertinentia, Lat.] 1. That which is of no preſent 
weight, that which has no relation to a matter in hand. Their 
thoughts do end with themſelves, and account future times impertine- 
cics. Bacon. 2. Foolery, nonſenſe, rambling thought. 

O, matter and /mpertinency mixt. | 

EReaſon and madneſs. Shakeſpeare. 55 

Intruſion, troubleſomeneſs. The vexation and imrpertinence of pe- 

nts, who affect to talk in a language not to be underſtood. Sew7f?. 


4. Trifle, thing of no conſequence. To repreſent as impertinencies | 


any parts of learning. Addifor. 

Tape 'nTINENT, Fr. [impertinente, It. and Sp. of in, and pertinent, 
Lat.] 1. Not to the ſe, having no relation to the matter in hand. 
The contemplation of things that are impertinent to us. Tillot/on. 2. 
Meddling, intruſive, importunate. So impertinent as to enquire what 
the world does. Pope. 3. Fooliſh, trifling, abſurd, filly. 

lurkkrixkxr, /ab/?. a troubleſome or fooliſh perſon, a triſter, a 
meddler, an intruder. Every meddling officious impertinent. L'E- 

ange. | | 
3 adu. [of impertinent ; impertinentement, Fr.] 1. 
After a filly, abſurd manner. 2. Without relation to the matter in 
hand. 3. Troubleſomely, intrufively, with officiouſneſs. Imperti- 
»:ntly officious. Addiſon. | 

IuPt'RTINESTNESS [of impertinent] extravagance, nonſenſe, ab- 
ſurdneſs; alſo unreaſonable or ill-tim'd troubleſomeneſs. 

IumyERTRANSIBI'LITY {of in, neg. per, thro', and tranſco. Lat. to 
pals] impoſſibility to be paſſed through. The impertranſibility of 
eternity, and impoſſibility therein to attain to the preſent liinit of an- 
tecedent ages. Hale. 

Iurt avious (inpervius, Lat.] 1. That does not afford any paſ- 
ſage through it, conſiſting of ſuch a cloſcaeſs of pores, or particular 
configuration of parts, as will not admit another through ; impenetra- 
ble. The folid or impervious parts of bodies. Newton. 2. Inac- 
c_ ; perhaps improper. A river's mouth impervicus to the wind. 


ope. | 
Imeervious Bodies [with philoſophers) bodies are ſaid to be im- 
pervious to others, when they will neither admit the rays of light, Sc. 

nor the eſſiuvia of other bodies to pats through thera, 


mort of that whole number 


IMP 
Iurs“aviovsxtss [of impervious] the ſtate of being impracticable 
to be paſſed, impaſſableneſs; or the ſtate of having no way. 
Taye 1BLE | inpetibilis, Lat.] that cannot be come at or hurt. 
Iurzxicvous [impetigins/us, Lat.] troubled with the impetigo ©: 


ſcabbineſs, ſcurfy, covered with {mall ſcabs. 


_ IvyE'11Go, Lat. [in medicine] a cutancous foulneſs ; as the itch, 2 
ring worm, or tetter. 
MPET1GO C 72 a ſort of leproſy or ſcabbineſs. 

Iz1a:rico Phi [with phylcians] a dilcaſe called chen grecornm. 

Iyt TRABLE [cmpetrabile, It. of impetratilis, Lat.] ealy to be at- 
9 my entreaty, — to be obtained. 

O I MPETRATE, verb ad. [inpetr, Fr. impetrare, It. of impetro 
Lat. ] to get or obtain by earneſt — or — / 4 

IurtTrA'TION, Fr. [ impetragicne, It. of impeiratin, from im;etro 
Lat. ] the act of obtaining by requeſt or prayer. Maus of inpetration ia 
this world. Tar. | 

JurETRAT1ON [in old ſtatutes] a getting of bep-fices and church 
offices before-hand from the church of Rome, which belong to the 
king or other lay patron. 

Iurzrvobbig v, 0: hapt rrovoxtess [mmprrunfite, Ir. impriue/itd, It. 
of :mpetaſitas, Lat.] a violent motion or driving on ; ve..c.ucncy, fu- 
_— force. Violently purſued by his ipirit and inpctu-/ity, Cla- 
rendm. 

Iurk'rvous [inperneux, Fr. impetroſo, It. and Sp. of impbetuofus 
Lat.] 1. Viale. Fircible tg. torrent's 00 3 
Prior. 2. Vehement, raging, boiitcrous, haſty, paivonate. The 
king, tis true, is noble, but inpetzors. Reonve. 

Iupe TLousLY, adv. [of impetucus) vehemently, boiſterouſly, vio- 
lently. Through rocks and woods i he glides. Av. 

Iure'ruousxtss. Ser lurkruostrv. | 

Iuet'Tus, Lat. 1. Violent tendency to any point, {rong effort. 
Both mutual attraction and imperzs carried them. Benttez, 2. In me- 
chaniſm] the blow or force with which one body firikes ancther. 

Ihe aceaBLE [of 12 and He ] impenetrable, not to be pierced. 

For never felt his :-zzprerceatt: reaſt, | 
So wondrous force from hand of living wight. /or. 

Faer'enaexT [in old ſtatutes] the act of impairing or prejudicing. 

IvP!'try, or Turiod xtss (img ee, Fr. impicta, It. in pic id, Sp. 
of :mpictas, Lat.] irreligion, unguuunclz, irzeverence to the deity, 
contea:pt of religious duties. | 

To keep that oath vere more im; ic 
Than Jephtha's, when he vc iat d his daughter. S' ato/perre, 
2. A particular act of u ickeducis, exp, of wit ipi n. In his 
ſenſe it has a Rural. Such anlaeing * ielies can be equalled by no- 
Lang but by thute cities conſurnee v vid by fire. S277. 
To luyraxorate, were act, {of in, and p:7:x:, Lat. a pledge] to 


pawn, to pledge. 


Fupitc, fart. adj. [of to imp] Scc To Juy. | 

To lurt'xat, verò neut. [Ing., Lat. | to ſtrike again, to fall 
againſt, to claſh wich. Ihe caufe of refiectiva e not the f of 
light on the ſolid o: im pe: vious parts of b diss. Morton, | 

To turtxG tare, web at {of in, and f. t. Lat.] to fatten, to 
make fat. F riction. alſo do ate till And 227 Fol 2e the body Lian ex- 
erciſe. Bacon. : 
| PFarpious [impicn, Fr. impio, It and Sp. of iapius, Lat.] ungodly. 
wicked, profane, without reverence tor rchigion. We judge it pro- 
fanc, inf and irteliginus. H 

IiiriousLy, adv. | of impions} wiikedly. proſancly. 

The Roman eit, who ii ervides | 
Hz: hero and his gods to different tides. Cranuylle, 

ImPLacati tity, or IvPLa'cabiextss T ,t, Lat.] un- 
appeaſabie, or irreconcileable hatred, determined malice, 

Iver.a "Cable, Fr. and Sp. {[implacabile, It. of inplacatilis, Lat.] 
not to be appcaſed or pacitied, mexorable, conſlant iu cumity. Ihe 
moſt implacotle and dangerous enemies. Adil ou. 

TuPLa'CABLY, adv. | of impiacutr} 1. Inexorably, with malice not 
to be pacificd, irrecancileably. And dilinclined them from the queen, 
whom they begun every day more implicably w hate. Clirenion, 2. 
It is once uſed by Dryden in a kind of mixed ſenſe of a tyrant's love. 
Love thee 7 ably, yet hate thee too. Dryden. 

To InyLa'xT [imprantare, It. of in, and plants, Lat.] to engraſt, 
to ſettle, to ſet, to ſow, to fix or faſlen in the mind. Lo implant thoſe 
innate notions in his mind. Locke. 

luPLaxTa'T1ION, the act of ſetting, planting, or fixing into. 

IMPLANTATION, is one of the fix kinds of tranſplantation. 

Iurlaxrariox [with ſome pretenders to phyſic] a method of cu- 
ring by placing plants, or at lealt their roots, in a ground prepared tor 
that purpoſe, and watercd with what the patient uſed to walli hiuſelf, 
by dh means they pretend that the diſeaſe is tranſlated into the 
plant, | 
F To ImPLE a'p, verb act. [of im, and plaider, Fr.] to ſue or profſe- 
cute by courſe of law. | | 

Lurrtukxr [inplement, from implce, Lat. to fill, or of employer, 
Fr. 9, 4. employment] 1. Something that fills up vacancy, or tup- 
plies want. Unto life many inge ts are neceſſary. Holter. 2 
Commonly uſed in the plural only. Inflruments of manufacture, neceſ- 
ſaries of 2 handicraft trade, as tools, Sc. to carry about with them. 
The whole implements of trade. Broome. 3. The veſlels of a kitchen. 

Iueit' TION {impleo, Lat.] the act of filling; alſo, the ſtate of be- 
ing full. Upon a plentiful ;»plc:ior there may ſucceed a diſruption of 
the matrix. Brown. | 

IneLE'x, adj. [implexus, Lat.] intricate, entangled, not ſimple. 
Every poem is either ſimple or izplex : It is called imple when chere 
is no change of fortune in it; implex, when the fortune of the chic# 
actor changes from bad to good, or from good to bad. Spectatr. _ 

To I MPLICATE, verb ac. [ zmpliguer, Fr. implicare, It. mr, Sp. 
implicatum, ſap. of implico, Lat.] to infold, to wrap up in, to cnt«ngle. 
The ingredients of ſalt · petre do mutually implicate and hinder cach 
other. Boyle. , 3 8 

I'MPLICATED, part. adj. [of implicate} in medicine, is applied to 
thoſe fevers, when the patient is afflicted by two at a time , either of 
the tame kind, or a difl ; as, a double tertian, or an intermittent 
tertian, and a quartan. 

12 Fr. [implicazi3n, Sp. of imp! atic, Lat.] 1. The 
act of tolding or wrapping up within — thing ; act of intangling, 
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an incomberance, r en, emanglement. The inplicatizn of the 
component parts. BH. 2. Inference not ex reſied, but tacitly incul- 
cated. I he doctors ate, by implication, of a dificrent opinion. if. 
beter {mplicite, Fr. implicite, It. and Sp. of amplecrtns, Lat.] 

1. Entangled. complicated, enfolded. 

In his weolty $cece 

I c.uy; vit. Pepe. ; 
-. Inferred, tacitly underſtood, that is not expreſſed in plain terms, 
t only follows by conſequence. Our —_ requeſts are not granted, 
but the vi, defires of our hearts are fulfilled. Smalridge. 3. Keſt- 
ig upon another, truſting without reſerve or examination. In licit 
ie-norance. Bacen. 
lr Faith [with divines] is ſuch a belief, as is grounded 
vpon. and altogether upheld by the judgment and authority of others. 
Sec Ber Æ ANS. 

IvPLi'ciTLY, adv. {of 2 1. By inference compriſed tho 
rot expreſſed in implicit terms. e that denies this, doth implicrtly 
den his exiſtence. Bentley. 2. By connexion with ſomething elle, 
with unreſerved confidence or obedience, dependently. We implicitly 
lollow in the track in which they lead us. Rogers. 

Iurrtcirxkss [of implicit] a ſlate of being folded or enveloped in 
another; alſo the quality or ſtate of not being expreſſed in plain terms, 
but only following by conſequence ; a tacit underſtanding. 

To ImrLo'rE, verb ad. [implerer, Fr. implerare, It. implcrar, = 4 
of implero, Lat.] 1. To beg carnefly with prayers and tears, to beſerch, 
to call upon in ſupplication, to ſolicit. Ih, all the gods. Pope. 
2. To alk, to beg in general. I kneel, and then zap/vre her bleſſing. 
Shakeſpeare. : 

Iurronk, ſubſt. [from the verb] the act of begging, ſolicitation. 
Obfolete. With piercing words and pitiful :mplore. Speryer. 

JuPLo'RER 10 implare] one that implores or ſolicits. Mere imlo- 
rer: of unholy ſuits. Shake:/peare. 

To hayro'y [empioyer, Fr. impiczare, It. erplcar, Sp.] to keep in 
action. See Euro, and its derivatives. 

Iurron, or Iurto't ariext [emplor, Fr. impicgo, It. eme, Sp.] 
occupation, buſirefs, trade, Cc. dee ErPLOYMENT. 
Iurtreburb, ad). (of implumis, Lat.] unfiedged, not feathered, 

Imerufviors ſof mph tus, Lat.] wet with rain. 

To lu. werb act. [ impleguer, Fr. impiicar, Sp. implicare, It. and 
Lat. 1. - 0 cnfold or contain, to cover, to entangle. His bluſhing 
face in ton cloud ie. Spenſer. 2. To involve or comprite as a 
conſequen c or concomitant. That it was in uſe among the Greeks 
the word trichnium imp eth, Brown. | | 

To juris, verb ef. {rmprijonner, Fr. It ought to be written 
empoſ nr. Sec roi] 1. To corrupt with poilon. An ill word 
doth rr i ug. Shakeſpeare. 2. To kill with poiſon, 'Vhis is 
zare. A min y his own alms cmpotjon'd, 

And with his charity flain. Shate/ſfeare. 

I>ryot eule, ado. [of in, and felar] not according to the direction 

of the poles. impolarily adjoined into a more vigorous loadſtone. 


ZBriatx. 
In PO L 1” IE [impe7;, Fr. imolitus, Lat.] unpolihed, rude, coaiſe, 
TOUT. | 


'MPCLUTELY, adv. [of impolite] rudely, coarſely. 

Ionic, or Ixport TICAL, a. [of in and politic; of in, neg. 
and ps/iticr;, Lat. æππ¹]minjee, Gr ] dilagiceatle, contrary to the rules of 
policy, imprudent, unwiſe, void of art or forecaſt. He that exhort- 
ech to beware of an enemy's policy, doth not give council to be in- 
lic. but rather to uſe all prudent foreſight and circumſpection. Hooker. 

IyoLITICLY, or IxpolLt TICALLY, adv. [of impelitic or impoliti- 
cal] impruden!y, without art or forecaſt, 

I>ryo'LIT1ICxEss [of im and politic] contra: iety to the rules of po- 
licy, imprudence, want of art or foreca!t. | 

*. ca'Tiox, Lat. the act of making a baik or ridge in 
pioughing of land. 3 1 of 

IMpo'xDEROUS, adj. in fonderous] void of perceptible 
weight. / and inviſible emiffions. Brews. 

Iuroro'siTy [of i=, and pryozs] cloſeneſs, abſence of interſtices. 
The poroſity or imporeſity betwixt the tangible parts. Bacor. 

luro'xors [of in. neg. and porejus, Lat.] having no pores or little 
holes for the patlage of ſweat, va 


cloſe of texture; com Its body is left imporoxs. Brown. 


Irro'rovsNEss [of imporous | a itate of, a being free from pores | 


for the paſſage of ſweat, vapours, c. 

Lurexr, ui. [from the — 1. Impe , conſequence. In 
Proportion to the i»:p2rt of the cauſe. Hie. 2. Tendency. Add to 
the former obſervations made about vegetables, a third of the ſame 
:mport. Boyle. 3. Any foreign goods imported into a nation. 

Jo lnmro'er [impertar, Sp. importare, It. and Lat.] 1. To bring 
in foreign commodities into a port, to carry into any couutty from 
Abroad. Oppoſed to export. 

For Elis [ would fail with utmoſt ſpeed, | 

T' import twelves mares, which there luxurious feed. Pepe. 
2. To imply, to infer. I his queſtion we now afked, izported as that 
we thought this land a land of magicians. Bacan. 3. To produce 
eonfcouentially. | 

Something he leſt imperſect in the ſtate, 7 

V hich fince his coming forth is thought of, which 

J::5-1t: the kingdom fo much fear and danger. Shakeſpeare. 
4. qu" imporie, Fr. Imperſonally] to be of moment; as, it imports. 
It may inert us in this calm to hearken more than we have done. 
Jani. | 

In ron Tank Cof in, and portal le] not to be endured, unſupporta- 
Me. A word peculiar to Spenſer, which he accents on the firſt ſylla- 
die. With hideous ſtronkes and ;mportable power. 

turopravcs {rmpertance, Fr. impertanza, It. importancia, Sp.] 
Moment, conlequence, weight, Thy own importance know. 
bed. 2. Meaning, thing imported or implied. The wiſeſt beholder 
chat knew no more but ſeeing, could not ſay if the importance were jo 
or ſorrow. Shakeſpeare. 3. Matter, ſubject. Put together with fo 


moral a rv:Tofec as then each bore upon importance of fo flight a na- 
rg. Souze/peare, 4. Importunity. An improper ute peculiar to 
ULKEIPENTE, 

Maria writ 

Tuc leaes at Sir Toby's great importance, Shakeſpeare, 


K:32lles. 


rs; free from interitices or vacuities; _ 
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Turo'nT:xT [impertant, Fr. importante, It. and Sp.] 1. Being of 
moment, conſequence, weight. The moſt = 2 of * 
If :11;n. 2. Momentuous, forcible, of great efficacy. This ſeems to 
be the meaning here. | 

He nercely at him flew, 

And with imp-rtart outrage him aſſailed. Spenſer. 
2. Importunate. 7 corrupt ale of the word. 

Great France, 

My mourning and impcrtant tears have pitied. Shake/prare. 

Iuroara rox {of import] the act or practice of importing or bring 
ing into any country tram abroad. Not exportation. Profit ſhould not 
be negleQed upon :mportaticr and exportation. Bacar. 

Iuro'xrtr {of inert] one that imports or brings in goods from 
abroad. Swif?. 

I4yo'stLESs, cd. [of inert] being of no moment or conſequence. 
This is a word no: in ute, but not inclegant. That matter needles, 
of im gariliſi bur chen. Svatyeare. b ä 

Iro aTixG, fart. adj. (important, Lat. important, Fr.] bringing 
commoditics into a port ; alio concerning, conſequentially. 

Iro TUN ATE — Fr. inper tun, It. and Sp. impertunur, 
Lat.] troubleſome, wearying with repeated requeſts, or unreaſonable 
ones; very urgent and inceſſant in fo!.citations, not to be repulſed. 
The clamour of an iaeþ:rtanate ſuitor. Smalridge. 

ImrorTU'>t, a4. (ia portun, Fr. importunc, It. and Sp. of impert:- 
us, Lat. It was ancienily accented on the ſecond ſyllable, but now 
on the laft} 1. Trou leſome by frequency, continually recurring, 
inceſlant. With greedy u alice and ;mportuxe toil. Spenſer. To have 
buſied himſelf with infertunt and inceſſant labour. Bacen. 2. 'Trou- 
bletome, vexatious in general. That importune rebellious ſervant ſhalt 


be cternally caſt of. Hammond. 3. Umeaſonable, coming, afking or 
happening at an undue time. | | 
Compell d © 


Me thus, tho' imfortuze perhaps, to come 
And gaze ard worſhip thee. Miltax. 

To latroarv'xE {importunare, It. impertuner, Fr. importunus, Lat. 
Arcienily æecented on the ſecond ſy llable, now on the latt] to teize, 
to hazats with Light vexation, continuaily recurring, to molcit 
Again all ſenſe you do init her. Shakeſpeare. Some triſking 
ideas which thus i-port:re the undertlanding. Locke. | 

Iurontux ATH Ev, ad. [Of imjortunate} pertinaciouſly, with in- 
ce ſlant. ſolicitat on, troubleſomcely, preflingly. So impertanately tror 
by m. kes many think it impoikt!c to be freed from them. 

Jufppa. i 

IvyorTU NELY, adv. [of improtzze] 1. Inceſſantly, vexatiouſly. 
To weet who called fo importunely. Sponjer. 2. Unſeaſonably, in- 
properly. With much importun:ty, but very izp:rtuncly urged by the 
diſciplnarians. Sarderjoz. | 

IxrozTu'xiyy [importunits, Fr. infortuaita, It. impereunidad, Sp. 
of :mprrturitas, Lat. ] tne act of cager urging or prefiing, troublelome- 
neſs, a wearying with too frequent or unſeaſonable requeſts, hard 
dunniog, inceſtant ſolicitation. She with more and more importu- 
ity craved. Sidzex, Overcome with the importunity of his wife. 


Iuro'xrT vors [imperteo/us, Lat.] without ports or harbours. 

To !atro'st [mpeſitrar, fup. of in, from ir, and oro, Lat. to 
Place, ing ger, br. nere, It. imponcr, Sp.] 1. To put, ſet, or lay 
upon, to hx on, to impute to. Except we impute that unto the firit 
cauſe which we impe/e not on the ſecond. Prown. 2. To lay or ſet a 
tax upon, to lay on as a penalty. It ſhall not be lawful to ;mpoſe toll 
upon them. Ezra.. 3. 10 enjoin as a law or duty. The law which 
God hath impcjed upon his creatures. Hecker. 4. To impoſe upon; to 
Put upon one, to deceive, to put a cheat on. Philoſophers have ſuf- 
tered themfelves to be ſo far :mpoſed an. Boyie. 5. To obtain faila- 


ciouſly. 
Our poet thinks not fit 8 | 
1" impoſe upon you what he writes for wit. Dryden. 
6. [With printers} is to ſet the pages in their proper order in a form or 
chace, in order to be ready for the preſs. 7. The five firſt ſenſes have 
commonly on or np. : 
Jaeo'>z, ſalſt. [from the verb] command, injunction. Obſolete. 
According to your ladyſhip's ;mpo/e, | | 
| am tins xr come a are. 1 
Iuyo'staBLY [of impoſe] to id as obligatory on any body, 
Not fimply impo/ealle on any particular man, further than as he was a 
member of _- — —— 1 8 ho lays 
IarosEA {of impoſe] one who impoſes or enjoins, one who lays any 
thing on another as a hardſhip. The i»p9/crs of theſe oaths might re- 
pent. Walton. 
Iurosi“riox, Fr. —＋ one, It. impoſition, Sp. of impefitio, Lat. 
1. Ihe act of laying — ing on another. The inpefitias of — 
Hammond, 2. I he act of giving a note of diſtinction. The firſt ingo- 


ſitiom of names. Camden. 3. In an injunction 4 * =» papaya 


duty. Jmp-ſition of firit laws. Milten. 4. An t. 5. Con- 
ſtraint, oppreſſion. The conſtraint of — ing opinions 
by authority, was rightly called izpoſition.. e. 6. wing, 


Juro:sru1'LITY [ impoſſibilitas, Lat. impoſſibilits, Fr. impoſſibilita, It. 
zmpoſitilidad, Sp.] 1. The ſtate of that which is not feaſible or practi - 
cable. They confound difficulty with impoſſibility. South. 2. That 
which cannot be done. A manifeſt impeſſibiliey in itſelf. Hooker. 

Inro's54BLE, Fr. and Sp. [ impoſſible, It. of impoſſibilis, Lat.] — 

0 i, | 


fallacy, impoſture. 


his, 
not poſſible, or cannot be done, impracticable. Difficult 
not impeſſible. Chilkngworts, | 

Inyo'ss1BLY, adv. [of impoſſfbie] in an impoſſible manner. 

Turosr [imjit, Fr. impoſta, It. impeſitum, Lat.] toll, cuſtom, tri- 
bute, and more particularly the tax received by the prince for ſuch mer- 
chandizes, as are brought into any haven from other nations. Taxes 
and impo/ts upon merchants. Bacon. ; 

Iurosr in architecture] is a plinth or little cornice, that crowns a 
piedroit or pier, and ſupports the couſſinet, which is the firit ſtone that 
a vault or arch commences ; or, 

I'ueosTs Cpl. „ Fr. incumba, Lat. in architecture] are ſome - 
times called cliaptrels, they being che parts on which the feet of arches 
Hand, or the capitals of pilaſters that ſupport arches. Theſe impoſta 
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are conformable to their proper orders: The Tuſcan has a plinth only ; 
the Doric two faces crowned ; the Ionic a larmier or crown over the 
two faces; the Corinthian and Compoſite have a larmier, freeze, and 
other mouldings. 

To Iuro'sTHUMATE, verb next. [of impeſthime] to form an abſceſs, 
to gather matter, to form a cyſt or bag that contains pus. Ih bruiſe 
impoſibumated. Arluthnot. 

To lurosTRUMATE, verb af. to afflict with an i ume. That 
ſurgeon whoſe lancet threatens none but the impoſthnmated parts. Decay 
o/ Fiety. 

Iuro's THUMATED, part. adj, [ap:flurce, Fr.) grown to an impolthu- 
mation, i. c. a gathering or collection of corrupt matter in the body. 

IurosTHUMA TioN {of . act of impollhumating or 

forming an impoſtiume, the ſtate in which an abſceſs is formed. Ma- 
ligu ulcers and pernicious :mpoſthumations. Bacon. 

Iuro'sTHUME, . [this ſeems to have been formed by corrup- 
tion from impeftem, as South writes it; and impoflem to have been 


written erroneouily for :p2fem, avirmpa, Gr. an abſceſs. n] a 


collection of purulent matter in a bag or cy ſlis. Bladders full of ;p:j?- 
games. Shakeſpeare. 
Iuro'sror {impfenr, Fr. inpfoſiare, It. impaſitor, Lat.] a falſe pre- 
„ adeceiver, acheat, one who impotcs on people under a ücli- 
tious character. That grand impofior the devil. South. 
Ineo's rune, Fr. [of impsflura, It. and Lat.] deceit, coſenage, 
fraud, cheat, committed by giving to perſons or things a falle cha- 


rafter. Who is it that retains not a great part of the Hure. Ulan- 


ville. | 
Turor Exc, or TurorTtxCY [impuiſſance, Fr. imęotenxa, It. impo- 
tencia, Sp. of impotentia, Lat.) 1. Weakneſs, want of power, or 
firength, or means to perform any thing. "This is not a reſtraint or 
inpotency. Bentley. 2. Ungovernablenet: of pation, A Latin ſig- 
nitication, animi impfen. Your beauty, and my imp2tcuce of mice, 
Dryden. 3. A natural deſect which hinders generation, incapacity of 
| Propagation. poterce in love. Pope. 
luroTeST {impuiſſant, Fr. impotente, It. and Sp. of impeters, Lat.] 
1. Unable, weak, wanting force or power, We that arc itrong mutt 
bear the imbecility of the zmpotcrt. Hooker. 2. Ditabled by nature or 
diſcaſe. A certain man ip in nis feet, Aeli. 53. Being without 
power of reſtraint, without command of paition. i im accn.. 
Then inpotent of tongue her kicnce bioke. Crydea. 
| By paſſion fir'd, and impotent of m.nd. TaBit of Cints, 
4. Being without power of propaguuon, beau Prim who is tavught 
impotent. 1 ater. 
FurorExSTLY, adv. {of in etent] without power, wearly, I7no- 
Lly vain and izwpotenily great. P:p-. 
To Iuro'viki:it, verb ad. [appaworer, Ir. impoverire, It. empobre- 
cr, Sp. def anpero, Lat.] to make poor. Ser Empovikicn, 
[:1ro'verRniuENT {of impauer ye} the lite of being made poor. 
Sec Expo'vLkiSbMEST. 
To Iuev'vuro, verb a. [of ir, ard prond] 1. To incloſe as in a 
round, to conhne, to ſliu . Vo impound the rebels, that none of 
them might eſcape. Ban. 2. To lmpound caitic ; to iliut them up in 
a pinfold. I took him up for a ſtray and izycandd him. P. 3. 
Jo put them in a pound, upon account of tome treipais done by 
them. See Pouxd. 
To Inmro'wer [of in and pozrer, of pouneir, Fr. or teu, Lat.] 


to put into power, to authorize, to funiſh with power. Sec Ei- | 


POWER. 

Juena'CTICABLE [i 
cannot be done, unfeafible, impoſtible. An extravagant and ae 
cal le undertaking. Woodward. 2. Unmanagcable, untractable. That 
fcrce impradticable nature. Rowe. | 

Imyra'cTICaBLENESS [of impraficable] impoſũbility. The i- 
prodicableneſs of doing this. Sevif?. | | 

To IuprECATE, verb ad. [imprecor, Lat.] to wiſh evil, to curſe, 
to call down miſchicf upon. | 
IurxkgcaTiox, Fr. [imprecazione, It. of imprecatio, Lat.] the act of 
curſing, calling or wiſhing for miſchief upon another, prayer by 
which any evil is wiſhed. Uncurſed by any language or zmprecaticn of 
mine. X. Charles. 

Iurakca“Tioxs {with the ancients] a kind of goddeſſes which the 
Latins alſo called D:r&, who they imagined to be the executioners of 
evil conſciences ; who were called Eumenzides in hell, Furies on carth, 
and Zmprecations in heaven. They invoked theſe deities with prayers 
and pieces of verſes to deſtroy their enemies. 
| InipnEcCa'ToryY [of imprecate] that contains or implies imprecation 
or curſing, or wiſhes of evil. | 

To Iverz'cr, verb af. [of in, and frægne, Lat.] 1. To fill with 
young. 2. To fill with any matter or quality. | 

His perſuaſive words izpregn 4 

With reaſon to her ſeeming. Milton. 
TurRE'GNABLE [inpregnable, 55 1. That cannot be taken by 
force, not to be ſtormed. A rock impregnab/e. Sidzcy. 2. Unſhaken, 
unaffected. The man's affection remaius wholly unconcerned and im- 
ſregnabie. Soath. 

LupnE GNABLENESS [of : able] uncapableneſs of being tal:en 
by force, impoſſibility and impractability or being ſtormed. 

ImerECNABLY, adv. [of impregnable] ſo as not to be ftormed, in 
ſuch a manner as to defy force and hoſtility. Impregnably tortified. 
Sandys. 

To Iurak'cNhaATr, verb af. [impregner, Fr. inpregnarſi, It. em- 
prennar, Sp. of iz, aud prægnes, Lat.] 1. To get with child, to fill with 
young, to make prolinc. Hermaphrodites, altho* they include the 
parts of both ſexes, cannot impregnate themſelves. Brown. 2. [ Impreg- 
er, Fr.] to ſaturate, to fill. To impregnate the hearts and the lives of 
its proſelites. Decay of Piety. 

MPRE'GNATED, part. adj, {impregnatus, Lat.) great with child, 
* 


. —_— part. adj. [in;pregne, Fr.] imbibed, ſoaked, ſatu- 


IwyrECNA'TION [of impregnate] 1. The act of making prolific, fe- 
cundation. The firit begetting or impregnation. Bacon. 2. that with 
which any thing is impregnated. W hat could implant in the body 
ſuch impregnations. Derham. . { !npreguation, Fr.) ſaturation 


tary. 4: Opcration, inſucrce. 'Fhe pref; ns ot flutter. Atter du? 
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UIFRE GYTD, part. a. {impregre, Fr.] imyregnated. I. a. ves 
„ FRLIGN. | 


Ira EAA io (of ix and fre] wart of preparation, 1 


Iuert'ssED Species [with the peripatetic: ] ſpecies which (cher g. 
bodies en reſembling; them, which are conveved by the excert f en 
ſes to the common c, rhefe impreiied fpecies or unprefic: -, b-- 
ing material and fcalible, are rendered intcliigible by the a e 
tellect, and being thus ſpiritualized, they are thus termed as ep, 
from others. 

Iver xxteLE {of fr] that may be impreſſed. The differen- 
ces of imyreſſihie and not imprefſuc le, hgurable ard not fteurilic, are 
pleheian now ns. Boon, | ® 

Iurak , Fr. and IP. Finproiicne, It of impreſs, Lat } 1. The 
act of preſſing one body upon anober. Serfaiuon is ſuch 29 2g Fx 
or motion made in tome part of the body, a- produces ſore p*:Cov- 


\ 
3 


tion in the un erſtanding. Lc. 2. A print, fRawp, or mark n.. d 
by preſſure. That caries no . i Lie the dam. SS f re. 
3. lwaye bacd in the n. ind. M duc ien on the riund. £75 - 


5. {Of books] i, that nun Ler which is printed off at the ſame time, 
cdidon of a book. Ten ih which his works have had. . 
den. C. Eſiect of an belle attack. Any of the braveft EO e, in 
ancient tima. Vue. 28 

Iurzt'ssion [with phiofopher:] is a term applied to the ſpecies 
of objects, which are ſupp ed to make lone uE ot imprethon on ti e 
ſenſes, the mind, and the memory. | 

I::pneisurt [of impreſs] tie mak wade by prefſuce, the im- 
Preiiun. hs 
Lean but upon a ruſt, | 
The cicatrice and capable ee 

Thy palm ſome moment: kcep:. Shak ſprare. 

Irrer Money, money given to toldicrs, Sc. compelled into the 

pom ſervice. 5 ; 
MPR [with hunturs] is the rouſing, unharbouring, or dif- 
lodging a wild beaft ; alio _ ker to ſeclake the herd. | 
bars C-c1Gs, firſt eſſays, begionivgs., | 
lurei tate, Lat. inthe ſirſt place, firit of ll. | 

To B:rerxr, worb ef. inpriue, Lat. imprimer, Fr. imprimir, It. 

1. To impicis or fix a thing, or make an impreflion upon the bs, | 
or memory. Retention is the power to revive again in our minds thoſe 
ideas, which after imprinting have diſappeared. Locke. 2. Lo mark 
upon any ſubſtance by preſlure. One and the fame ſeal ?»2printed up- 
on pieces of wax. Holder. 3. To ſlau p words upon paper with types, 
by means of a printing- preſs. 

To Iurat'sox [empriſorncr, Fr. imprizicrare, It.] to put into pri- 
ſon or jail ; alſo to ſlut up, to confine, to keep from liberty in gene- 
ral. A man imprijors himtelf in his cloiet. arts. | 

InPrISOXMENT [empriſorncment, Fr. inf" igion-:ento, It.] ſtate of 
being impriſoned, confinement, the reſtraiut of a perſon's liberty, 
whether in his own houſe, the jail, or the ſtocks ; it may be written 
empriſonment. Loſt his ſenſes by his long zmpriſorment. Addiſon. 

ImyrobaBr'LITY [impropabilita, It. impro! abil:1ad, Sp. of impro- 
balilitas, * unlikeneſs to be true, difficult to be believed. The im- 
probabilities of a ſpirit appearing. Dryer. | 

IyrOBABLE, Sp. [imprebabile, It. improbabilis, Lat.] unlikely, 
that has not any likclihood of being true, incredible. This account 
of party patches will appear improbable. Adi for. 

wPtO'BABLY, adv. [of izprobabic} 1. Without hkelihood. 2. Ia 
a manner not to be approved; obſolete. He ſpeaks very imprebabiy. 

To Impao'BATE, verb att. {of ix and probe, Lat. to prove] not to 
approve. Ainſworth. 

IueroBa'TION, Fr. [improbatio, Lat.] act of diſallowing or diſap- 
proving of, diſlike. 

Imeso'viTY [improbite, Fr. improbidad, Sp. improbitas, from im- 
prebas, Lat.] knavery, diſnoneſty, baſeneſs. Caſt out for notorious 
improbity. Hooker. | 

Iurro'CREATED, fart. adj. [improcreatas, Lat.] not begotten. 

To IraOoITTIcATE, verb ad. [of in ard prolific] to impregnate, 
to fecundate ; an obſolete word. How the { of the cock improl:fi- 
cates, and makes the oval conception fruitful. Brown. 

IurrO'PER [improfre, Fr. _—_— It. and Sp. of mproprius, 
Lat.] 1. Unfit, not conducive to the right end. The mcthods uſed 
in an original diſeaſe, would be very improper in a gouty cafe. Ar- 
buthnot. 2. Not well adapted, unqualifed. A genius peculiarly 
improper for every one. Burnet. 3. Not jutt, not accurate; applied 
to language. Thus an improper acer, is a word that does not agree 
with the thing, nor expteſſes it ſuflicient!y. 'Tis inter ſpeeck 
to ſay he dy d. Dudu. 


In- 


IMP 
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(upno PERLY, adc. [of :mprojer] 1. Not fitly, incon Y, in- 
conveniently. 2. Not >" accurately. Where ſpoke im- 
proterty. Dar. 

To [vPrOPRIATE, verb af. [of in and preprius, Lat.] 1. To con- 
vort to private uſe, to ſcige for one's own ufe. To mpropriate the 
thanks to himſelf. Pacer, 2. To put the poſſeſions of the church in- 
to the hands of laics. Ihe impropriate parſonage of Bardwel. 
Seelen on. 

Isostar tox, is when a layman is poſſeſſed of a church-living, 
anc converts the profits of it to his own private ute, only maint un- 
ing, a vicar to ſerve the cure. Hife. 3 

[x:pROPRIA'TOR, a layman that has a parſonage or eccleſtaſtical li- 
ing in his poſſeſſion. ii fe. 8 

Iurkordt't r { impropriete, Fr. impreprieta, It. ingrepricdad, Sp. 
impr:prietas, Lat.] quality of ſomething that is unfit or improper, un- 
ſunableneſs, inaccuracy, want of juſtneſs in language, the uſe of 
improper and inſignificant words by a ſpeaker or writer. The impro- 
priety of that appellation. Bren. 

IuproO'sPERVUS [of in and proſperous] unfortunate, not ſucceſsful. 
Puniſhment of impro/perzus rebels. Decay Piet. 

ImPro”-PEROUSLY, adv. [of improſperaus] unhappily, unſucceſſ- 
fully. /mprofperouſly attempted. Boyl-. | 

Impro'vaBLE [of improve] that may be improved or made better, 
capable of being advanced from a good to a better ſtate. Jmprova- 
be lands. Addiſon, 

I-1ykO'VaBLENESS [of improwalle] capablench of being improved 
or made better. | 
| Þapno'vaBLly, adv. [of inproveeb/c] in a manner that admits me- 
Boration. | | 

To Imrro've, verb af. [of in and prouzer, Fr. or ia and produc, 
jrobum facere, Lat. Slinner] 1. To better, or make the beſt of; to 
promote or advance, to bring to greater perfection. to raiſe from good 
to better. We amend a bad, but :?mprowve a good og, To i 
the honour of the living. by impairing that of the dead. Derham. 
2. To make a piogreſs in goodneſs. Io improve in our frugality. 
Atterburr. | | | 

To ImyrovE, 2% rent. {of in and prowee, imprownrr, Fr. in; roo, 
Lat.] to diſprove. Tho' tic prophet Jeremy was unjuſtly accuſed, 
yet doth not that : yre ve any thing that I have ſaid. White fe. 

Irynofvrwent [of improve] 1. The at of bettering, advance- 
ment of any thing from good to better. "The improvement and fecu- 
rity of eſtates. 7://-:/::. 2. An advancing of profits, progteſi from 
good to better. "The hiſtory of architecture, with its fevera! improws- 
ments and decays. /ddiſon. 3. Act of improving. Sion, Camilla, 
and ſome few others, are improvements on the Greek . Add Jon. 
4. Act of thriving, or benefiting in any kind of profeſſion, eTctt of 
melioration. Friendſhip the nobleſt and moſt refined iprovercents of 
love. South. 5. Infiruction, cdification. The beſt place of improve- 
ment. Sæviſt. | 

Ixyrovtr [of improve] 1. One that makes himſelf, or any thing 
elſe better. The greateſt ;zprovers of thoſe qualifications. Clarmdyr. 
2. Any thing that improves or meliorates. Chalk is a very gicat im- 
grever of moſt lands. Mortimer, 

lursovibr [inprovifus, Lat. impreves, Fr.] unexpected, unpro- 
vided for. To work new woe and improvided ſcath. Spen/er. 

Iurso'vipkxct 1 4 It. improvidentia, Lat.] want of 
forecaſt, or of taking thought beforchand, want of caution. Some 
might periſh through improvidence. Hale. | | 

IyRo viIDENT {[improvide, It. improvidents, Sp. E Lat.] 
not forecaſting, unheedful, wanting care to provide. at briſk and 
iu rot ideut retoletion was taken. Clarendor. 

Iryro VIDENTLY, adv. [of ingres ident] without forecaſt or care, 
enheedfully. Inprewvidentiy proud. Dune. 

Iurzovt'stion [of ir and provifier;j want of ſorethonght. Fer 
i9jrovi/ion would be juſtly accuſable. 

Iuyrrv'DexCE [imprudence, Fr. improd ra. It. imprudencin, Sp. of 
imprudentia, Lat.] indiicretion, viſedneſs, want of deliberation, 
forcthought, precaution, inattention to intereſt. 

IurruU'DENT, * It. and Sp. imprudens, Lat.] incon- 
ſiderate, unwiſe, unadviſed, negligent. There is no ſuch imprudent 
perſon as he who neglects God. Jillasſon. 

3 ady. [of imprudent ] inconſiderately, anad- 
vnedly. | 5 

Lurrokxct, Turvpzser, or T'MPUDENTS:=55 [Fr. izmpudencia, Sp. 
.of inpudentia, Lat.] ſhameleſneſs, ſtate or quality of being void of 
_ modctiy. Cham's impudency. K. Charles. 

I'wrvupexT, Fr. [:mpudente, It. of impudens, Lat.] ſhameleſs, bra- 
zen-f:ced, wanting modeity. Jmpudent ſaucineſs. Shakeſpeare. 

I'vPUDENTLY, adv. [of impudent] ſhamelefsly, — In 
2 rail. Sandys. 5 

o l'ur van, verb a?. [impuoner, Fr. i ar, Sp. impurrare, It. 
and Lat.] to endeavour 4 = te a Sore e. 15 — to 
att ck. to aſlault. The truth hereof 1 will not rafhly impugr. 

Peacham. 's 

Iv uf [of impugr] one that impugns or attacks. 

J1pur'sSAxCE, Fr. want of power, ſtrength, or ability. Bacon. 

Lurvrst [impulſc, It. and Sp. of impulſus, Lat.] 1. The act of 
puſhing or driving forward, the effect of one body ating upon ano- 
ther, communicated force. Bodies produce ideas in us manifeſtly by 
impulſe. Locke. 2. An inforcement, motive, perſuaſion, influence 
upon the mind, idea. Finding an :i*:pa//e upon his mind to go to 
Pharaoh. Locke. 3. Hoſtile impreſſion. Suffain th' ;zipulſe, and re- 
ceive the war. Prior. 

Ix:yv"LSED, part. at. [impulius, Lat.] driven forward, ſorced 
on, Cc. | | 

Iuyvu*Ls0n, Fr. [impulſo, It. and Sp. of impulſas, Lat.] 1. Act of 
driving ſorward; act 2 * on, the agency of body in 
motion upon another body. To the imprlfion there is requiſite the 
force of the body that moveth, and the reſiſtance of the body that is 
moved. Bac'n, 2. Influence, operating on the mind. Divine in- 
Juli. | 

Jipiioave Ting Fr impulſits, It.] that drives or thruſts for- 


1: 1-ov, 


Ward, kavin 


may 1mpute., 
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the of impulſe, impellent. The fountain, c: 
impulſe cauſe of this prevention of fin. South. 3 

Imev'Lovexess, impelling, forcing or driving in quality. 

Iur ux [impenite, Fr. impanita, It. impunidad, Sp. impuritar, 
—— a freedom or exemption from puniſhment. A general zz anitz 
would confirm them. Ad. 

Iuru'kt [impar, Fr. imfure. It. and Sp. of imparns, Lat.] 1. Un- 
clean, unholy ; contrary to ſanctity. Condemning as impure what 
God has made pure. Miit;n. 2. Lewd, unchaſte. One could net 
deviſe a more proper hell for an une ſpirit, than that which Plato 
has touch'd upon. Adlon. 3. Foul with extraneous mixtures, droſ - 
ſy, ſeculent. 

Iurv'xtt v, adv. [of impurc] with impurity, foully, lewdly, Cc. 

Iurv'kxkss, or ImpUrktty Lare, Fr. imparita, It. impur:- 
dad, Sp. of impuritas, Lat.) 1. Filthineſs, uncleannefs, want of ho- 
lineſs. 2. AR of unchattity, lewdneſs. The foul impurities that 
reigned among the monkiſh clergy. Arterlary. 3. Drofly admixture, 
feculence. Ihe ies will be carried mto the blood. Arbuthmor. 

To Iupu'rbi E, worb at. [compourfrer, Fr.] to colour as with pur- 
ple, to make red. 

I>zyuU nPLED, fare, a. [of in and pruvpree, Fr. prvpuratus, Lat.] 
rendered of a purple colour. {mparpied with celeſtial rofes. Milton. 
luru“ranTE (of impate] 1. Chargeable upon any one. That firſt 
ſort of fooliſhneſs is ;=putable to them. Su 2. Accuſable, charge 
able with a crime or fault; not proper. The fault lies at his door, 
and the is no wiſe inputable, HArl:fe. | | 

Jurv'TabLexess [of — quality of being imputable. 
"Tis neceflary, to the iz7prurableneſs of an action, that it be avoidable. 
Norris. | | 

ImevTa'T1ON, Fr. [imputatzione, It. imputacizn, p. . Act of im- 
puting or lay ing to one's charge, attribution of any thing, generally 
of ill. To clear myſelf from any inputation of ſelf-conceit. Dryden. 
2. Sometimes attribution of good. I would humour his men with the 
in:futution of being near their matter. Shakeſpeare. 3. Reproach, 
cenſure. There groundleſs impatations of our enemies. Addijon. 4. 
Hint, reflection, inſinuation. 5 
——Anthonio is a good man. 

——[1rc you heard any imputatic? to the contrary ? 
| g Shakeſpeare. 
Twer'r air [of imputatus, Lat. ] that is imputed ; alſo that which 
A. 5. erth. 

To leur, verb af, [impater, Fr. imputare, It. imputar, Sp. im- 
puts, Lat. J 1. To Charge apon, to attribute; generally ill, ſometimes 
good. It was n do him for righteouſneſs. Romans. Thoſe who 
ripazed it to tolty. Temple. 2. To account, reckon, or aſcribe to 
one what does not properly belong to him. | 

Thy merit 
Iaputed, ſhall abſolve them who renounce = 
"Their own both righteous aud unrighteous deeds. Millau. 

T»1ybU Pr ir {of unte] one that imputes. 

IvruTrEsciBtLliry {of impautreſeibitis, Lat,] incorruptibleneſs. 

Iu Cel, Lat. [7. e. the lower part of the heavens] a term that 


aſtrologers uſc for the fourth houſe in a figure in the heavens. 
I:: fon, Sax. ind and i, Dan. in, . Du. and Ger. ex, Fr. ir, 
La. -1- 


As a ſeparable prepoſition, among a great many fignifica- 
tions and uſes, fan chiefly — the > In The prefent time 
we are i. Lace. 2. Noting the place, where any thing is preſent. 
In ſchool of love are all things taught averſe. Fairfax. 3. Noting 
the ſtate preſent at any time. No one proof is yet brought forth, 
whereby it may clearly appear to be fo iz very ded. Hooker, 4. 
Noting power. To feed mens ſouls, he, is not in man. 
Sp:njer. 5. Noting proportion. Let uſury in al be reduced to 
hve ia the hundred. Bacen. 6. Concerning. I only conſider what 
he, who is allowed to have carried this argument fartheſt, has faid iz 
it. Locke. 7. For the fake ; a ſolemn phraſe. Now in the names of 
all the gods at once. Shakefpeare. 8. Noting cauſe. Lord Cli*ord 
vows to fight in thy defence. Shakeſpeare. g. Noting the manner of 
being, thinking, acting. or doing; the motive which ſets us on i 
action, and the means A which we act. ro. In that ; becauſe. Some 
things they do in chat they are men. Hooker. 11. In as much ; fiance, 
ſeeing that. Thoſe things are done voluntarily by us, which other 


creatures do naturally, in as much as we might ftay our doing of them 
if we would. Hooker. | | 
play in and out. 


Ix, adv. 1. Within ſome place, not out. To 
Seurh. 2. Engaged to any affair. Theſe pragmatical flies value 
themſelves for ; %. in at every thing. L"Eftrange. 3. Placed in 
ſome ſtate. Who loſes and who wins, who's iz, who's out. Shake- 
ſpeare. 4. Noting entrance. Serve ix the meat, and we will come 
in. Sl akeſpeare. 5. Into any place. To come ix with a ſmooth gale. 
Cellier. 6. Cloſe, home. are in with you, if you offer to fall 
back without keeping your Tatler. 

Is. In compoſition is uſed to denote privation, or negation, as the 
Latin, iz, and gives a contrary ſenſe to the word it is compounded 
with. Thus active denotes that which acts, ina#rve that which does 


not act. 
Is before r, is changed into ; as irregular „ 1 : before /, 
into J; as, illative, illiterate, illegal - and into x, before fome other 


conſonants ; as, impotent, improbable, impious. 

Ix, the ſame as the Latin prepoſition ; as, in a place, &c. 

Ix ap1t1iTy [of in, neg. and habilis, Lat. inhabilite, Fr. inabilta, 
It. inatilidad, Sp.] incapacity to do or aft, 


want of „ Impo- 
tence. Neither ignorance nor inability can be * 


4. 
To Ixa'eLz [of in and able] to put into a capacity. See To 
_ ExanLE. 
Ixa'nsTIxkxcr [of in, neg. and ab//inentia, Lat.] intemperance, 


want of power to abſtain. 
What miſery the inabſlinexce of Eve 
Shall bring on man. Milton. | 
Ixacce'ss1BLE, Fr. and Sp. [inacceſſibile, It. of in and acceſſibilis, 
Lat.] unapproachable, that no perſon can approach, not to be come 
at. Too remote and inacceſſible for us to come to. Ray. 
Ixnacces5iBLE Height or Diſtance [with ſurveyors] that which can- 
net be meaſured, by reaſon of ſome obſtacle in the way, as a river, 
ditch, Se. 3 
xac· 
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InaccrusLExess [of incccefible] ——— | 
Ina'ccuracy [of inaccurate] the want of accuracy, inartificialneſs, 
want of exaQtneſs. | 
Ina"ccunars [of in, neg. and accaratzs, Lat.] without care and 
not accurate. It is uſed ſometimes of perſons, but more 


— of performances. 
xa'cTiON, Fr. inaRtivity, a privation of motion, ceſſation from 
labour, | ——_— of labour. I lic in a refreſhing kind of in- 
ation. Pepe. 
Ina'cTive [of is and active] indolent, not buſy, idle, fluggiſh. 
Ina'cTiyELY, adv. [of inafive] idly, without labour, wi 
motion, i y. Whether he inafively loiters. Locke. 
Ixacrrvirv, or Ina'cTiveness [of inafive] want of activity, 
flothfulneſs, reſt. T ; 


and ] diſproportionate. 
not equal to the purpoſe, dine. Inadrguate ideas are ſuch which 


but a partial repreſentation of thoſe archetypes 
par 2 — the. . 
IxapvequaTE Id [in philoſophy] is a partial or incomplete re- 
I 00 SEE 1 defectively 
NA DEQUATELY, . + range 2 Ay fl, ay 


Ina "DEQUATENESS | [of inadequate] diſproportionateneſs, incom- 


Inapve'xTExCE, or Ixapve"rTEXCY [of inadvertance, Fr. inaver- 
tenza, It. inadvertercia, Sp.] 1. Want of herd or care, inattention, 
negli An habitual, leſs inaduertency. Addiſon. 2. The 

act or effect of negligence. Many lapſes and inadvertencies. Add:fon. 

3. Not ſufficiently heeding. 2 

Ixapve'xTENT [of is, and advertens, Lat.] negligent, careleſs. 

IxNaDve RTENTLY, adv. [of :zadvertent] heedleisly, negligently. 
 Ina'rraBLE [of i, neg. and affabilis, Lat.] unpleatant in con- 

ſation, uncourteous. . 

InarrecTa'TiON [of in and affecbation] unaffectedneſs, quality of 
being free from preciſeneſs or forimality. 5 

Ixa"L1EXABLE, Fr. {ina/ienatile, It. of aliens, Lat.] that which can- 
not be validly alienated or made over to another. 
IKnA'LIENABLENESS [of iralcenable} incapableneſs of being alienated, 

to another by law. 
InaLimE nTAL [of in and alimentum, Lat.] that does not nouriſh, 
affording no nouriſhment. Bacon. 

Ina'mMiaBLE [of inamabilis, Lat.] unlovely, not wo:thy to be 


Ina"MtaBLEness [of iramiable] unlovelineſs, quality of not de- 
Ixami'ssaBLe [incmiffbile, It. of æmiſibilis, Lat.] that can never 
be loſt. Theſe advantages are inaif/ible. Henn. 
 InAMISSIBI'LETY, Of IS ax1's51BLENESS [of inamifible] uncapable- 
neſs of being loſt. | 

Inamora'To, It. a lover, a ſweetheart. 

To Ina'mour [of i, and amor, Lat.] to engage in love, to indear 
in affeftion. See Examous. 

Ina'xe [inanis, Lat.] empty, vain We ſometimes ſpeak of ſpace 
in the great inane, beyond the confines of che world. Locke. N 
InaxiLOQUENT [iraniloguns, Lat.] talking or babbling vainly. 
To Ina nE, verb act. [of iz, and anime, Lat.] to animate, to 

1 This word is now obſolete. 
There's a kind of world — 7 
Tho ſhe which did azimate and 


The world be gone. Donne. | 
Ix A NIAATE, aq. m animated, Eng. inanime, Fr. inenimato, It. 
inanimatus, Lat.] void of life, being without animation. {zanimate 


part of the univerſe. Cheyne. | 
Ixa's1MATED, adj. [izanimatus, Lat.] lifcleſs, dead, without life 
or animation. | 
 Inant'T1ION, Fr. of Lat. [in medicine] emptineſs, want of fulneſs 
in the veſſels of the animal. Arbathnot. 
Ixa'xiTyY [inanitas, from inanis, Lat. empty] emptineſs, or abſolute 
 vacuity, implying abſence of all body and matter whatſoever, void 
pace. This opinion exciudes all ſuch init. and admits no vacuity 
yoo to but will be bigger 
| - =. . It. of in and appetentia, Lat.] a want 
of fr — 5 
IurrricasrE, adj. [of in z2p1:icable] not to be put to a par- 
ticular uſe. * 


Ina'PPLICABLEXEss [of in and applicabilis, Lat. and ze/s] uncapa- 
bleneſs of being — 2 | | 
IxArrTIcA Trion, Fr. heedleſheſs, indolence. RT 
INA'RABLE — in and aro, Lat. to plough] not to be 

» not capable - 
2 verb att. (of + in and arch} I ing is a method of 


'l he inanimated 


grafting which is commonly called grafting by approach. This method 
is uſed when the ſtoc and the tree may be joi Take the branch 
you would inarch, and having fitted it to that of the ſtock where 


three inches in length ; after 
in the place where the graft is to be united, ſo that they may join 
equally 
wards in 


exactly together, tie them, then cover the place with graſting clay, 
to groves the whe from entering to dry the wound = from 
ing in to rot the ſtock. You ſhould fix a ſtake into the , to 


are to remain about four months, in which time they will be ſufficient- 
flope it off cloſe to the ſtock and cover the joined parts with 
freſh grafting clay. The operation is always performc.i in April or 

commonly practiſed upon oranges, myrdes, jalmines, 


may then be cut from the mother tree, ob- 


I N C 

walnuts, firs, and pines, which will not ſucceed by common grafti:: 
or budding. Muller. . 4 
„ InarxGexTA'TION [of in and argentan, Lat. ſilver] the act of gild- 
ing or covering a thing with ſilver. | | 
_ InarTYCULATE [indrticule, Fr. of in and avticr/atzr, Lat.] not ar- 
ticulate, indiftiatt, confuſed, not uttered with the diſtincineis of bu- 
man voice. Our folemn muſic which is iar poeſy. Dryden. 

InarT!CULAaTELY, adv. [of inarticulate] not diitinctly. 

InartTYcuLaTENEss [of inarticulate} confuſion of ſounds, want of 

s in . 

Ixanrirt'cial [of — Lat.] artleſs, unworkmanlike, 
contrary to art. I have rank'd this among the effects ; and it may be 
thought inartificial to make it the cauſe alſo. Decay of Piety. 

INARTIFFCIALLY, adv. [of inartifical} artlclly, in a manner con- 


ao y and inartificially managed. Col- 
InarTIFIclaLness [of inartificial] artleſneſs, want of art, clum- 


IxaTTE'NT1ON. Fr. [of in and attention] want of heed, heedleſ- 
neſs, di neglect. A ſtrange regs A to this moſt important 
Pan R. ger. 10 | 
NATTE'NTIVE, adj. [of in and artenti ve] carcleſ., negli fm 
unſteady aid A habit. , ates. ] oy res * 
Inau'piBLE, It. [inazdibi/ts, Lat.] not to be heard, void of found. 
o Inau'curaTe [imavgurare, It. inanguriy, Sp. — 
ſop. of Inauguro, Lat.] 1. load .it into the college of augers amon 
the Romans. 2. Jo confecrate, to mitall. to inveit with 4 now of 
fice or dignity by folemn rites. to beam wich good vncuns, to begin. 
As if kin dia chuſe remark. bl. days to zzaaugurate Uni favours. 
Wotton. | | 

Inaucrra'TION, Fr. [irauguraz:onc, It. of inazguratio, Lat.] an 
inſtallment, the ceremony perto-med at the coronaton of a king, or 
making a knight of the garter, . inveltiture by twwiemn ric. Ac 
his regal inauguration. Brown. | 

To Ixav'eati (inauratum, of inaure, from 2d 2nd aum, Lot. 
gold] to gild or cover with gold. | 

IxauxaA“Tiox, Lat. the att of covering or gilding with go!.!. Some 
ſort of their inauration or gilding muit have been auck cearer than 
ours. B ple. | | 

Isavspriciors [imanficates, Lat.] unlucky, ill-boding. I he ftars 
ſeel not the diſcaſes their inarſpicions influence produces. Ber e. 

ISaup:'crovii.y, adv (Of :nanſpicicns] unlucky. : 
— [of i αjꝭσn unluckinefs, vofortunats- 
5. | | 

I=ne"ixG, %. [of in and being] inherence, inſeparablenefs. 
They h:ve a lort of ia in the ſubſtance itielf. Wares. 
18 barb. Lat. {in old records] the product or profit of 

Ixzo'ax, adj. [of ix and bern] innate, implanted by nature. All 
paſſions ng fan to us. Dryden. * x 

Iv nokow a / One- Coro, an vffice in ancient times of obſervin 
the ingreſs and egreis of thoſe who travelled between the two king- 
doms of England and Scotland. 

I'SBREATHED, 2% [of in aud breath] infpired, infuſed by inſpira- 
tion. Dead things with imbreath'd ſenſe able to pi Milton. 
 I'xmrED [of ix, i. e. within, and bred, of bnedan, Sax. to breed] 
natural, bred within, produced within, hatched or generated within. 
Inbred affection. L'Eſtrange. 

Fxca, or Yxca, a name or title given by the Peruvians to their 
wag and princes of the blood. | 
To Ixca'ce, verb a#. [of in and cage] to confine in a cage, to 
ſhut up in any narrow ſpace. Incaged birds. Shakypeare. 

IxcaLe'scence, or [xcalt"scexcy {of inc], Lat.] the ſtate of 
growing warm by ſome internal motion and fermentation, or by t.ic- 
tion, warmth, beginning heat. A ſober incalgſcence and regulated ei- 
tuation from wine. Brown. 

IxcaLt'sCexT (incale/cens, Lat.] a growing hot by ſome internal 
motion or ntation. 

Ixcal Es’ Mercury {with chemiſts] a name which Mr. Boyle 
gives to mercury or quickſilver, prepared after a particular manner, 
to hat being mingled with a due proportion of leaf gold or filings, 
would amalgamate or turn to a paſte, and grow hot with the gold, 
even in the palm of the hand. | | | 

Ixcaxttra' TION [in the apoſtolic chancery at Rome] the union of 
ſome land, right, or revenue, to the dominion of the pope. | 
To lIxca'ne [of in and camper, Fr. accampare, It. accampar, Sp.] 
to pitch tents, or build huts, on a place appointed for that pi . 
See ExcAur. 

Inca'uPMENT [camprment, Fr.] an encampment, the lying of an 


army in the field. Sec ExcampusxT. 


IxcanTa'roNn, Fr. [incantazione, It. encanto, Sp. incante, Lat. 
enchantment, a charm or ſpell uttered by finging, words or cereme- 
nies uſed by magicians to raiſe devils ; or to abuſe the funplicity of the 
people. Paternal gods might be called forth by charms and incanra- 


tions. Brown. 
Ixca'raBLE, Fr. [incapace, It. incapaz, Sp. of incapax, Lat.] 2 
Not capable, unable, unſit, not equal to any thing. 


Is not your father grown incapab/e 

Of reaſonable affairs? Is he not ſtupid ? Shakeſpeare. 
2. Wanting power, wanting urderſtanding, unable to comprehend ot 
learn. Jncapable and ſhallow innocents. Shakeſpeare. 3. Not able 
to receive any thing. Wilmot, when he ſaw Goring put in com- 
mand, thought himſelf incapable of r tion. Clarendon. 4. Diſ- 
qualified by — Rendered incapable of purchaſing. Swift. 5. In 
converſation it is uſual to ſay a man is incapabie ot talſenood, - 
tle of generoſity, or of any thing good or bad. 

Incara'crous [of in and capacious] narrow, of ſmall coment. 
Souls that are made little and iacapaciaus cannot enlarge their thoughts, 
Burnet. 

Ixcaya'ciousNess [of incapacious] the ſtate of wanting room or 

narrowneſs. ; 

IxcaPaBilLiTY, or INCa'PABLENESS, InaÞility ratural, diſquali- 
fication legal. A kind of incapabzlity in yourlelt to the lervice, S- 


* 7 7 . 


of a capacity. 


unt of qualities, power, or parts, 


original; as want of a diſpenſation for 


INC 


To Txcara'ciTaTr, werb a2. [of in and capacitate] 1. To diſa- 
ble, to weaken. 2. To diſqualify. Monſtroſity could not ici 
tate from marriage. Arbuthnot. 3. To render uncapable, to put out 


its, It. incapacidad, Sp.] the 

cient or neceſſary to hy or re- 
power of body or comprehenſive- 

ial indifpoſition. Nrovr x. 

with the Roman — 1 
proviſion of a benefice m its 
age in a minor, legitimation 
in 2 baſtard, naturalization in a foreigner, &c. the other is acceſſion- 
ary, and annuls the s, which at firſt were valid; as grievous 
offences and crimes, Ac. which vacate the benefice to all intents, and 


[=xcarai'ciry {:incapacits, Fr. i 


ccive a thing; inability, want of 
nol of mind. Natural np and 

[xcaraciTY in Matters of Benefices 
is of two kinds, the one renders the 


render the holding it irregular. 


earned, Wiſeman. 


to confine. It is uſed in the Scots law to | wg. 


To Ixca'xcERAaTE {incarcerare, It. incarcero, Lat.] To impriſon, 
or cor 


fining in a goal, otherwiſe it is ſeldom found. bodies that 
eaſily incarcerate the inſected air. Harvey. 33 
Incarcera'TION [of iacarcerate] the act of impriſoning, or put- 
ting into priſon, confinement, impriſonment. 
o Inca'nx, werb 4g. [of incarne, Lat.] to cover with ficlh. 
To Ixcarx, verb next. to acquire fleh. The ulcer happily ix- 
werk af. Fr. {incarnadino, It.] to dic of a pale 


To Ixca'xnxnapixe, 


_ Carnation or fleſh-colour, This word I find only once. 


Will all great Neptune's ocean wath this blood | 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous ſea — 
Making the green one red. Shakeſpeare. 5 
1 Lat. [in ſurgery] ſuch medicaments as bring on 
eſh. | 
To Ixca'axartr, werb af. [incarner, Fr. incarm, Lat.] to cloath 
with fleſh, to embody with ficth. This effence to incarzate and im- 


brute. Milton. 

I=ca'xxaTE, fart. adj. for incarnated [incarna?, Ft. ] 1. Cloathed 
with fleſh, embodied in Ihe nature of God itſelf, in the perion 
of the Son, is incarnate ard has taken to itſclf fleſh. Hooker. 2. In 


Scotland, incarnate is applied to any thing tinged of a deep red 


or ſcarlet colour, from its reſembance to a tieſh colour. [izcarnadine, 


or cloathed with fleſh. It may 


Fr. incarnadino, It.] 3 
I*xcarx%aTtt Dewil, a deviliſh perſon, a devil in the ſhape of a man 
doubted whecher Sy. ift underſtood 
this word. he's poſſeſ'd 
But he's 'd 
Incarnate with a thouſand imps. Swift, 


Ic RATED, part. adj. [incarnc, Fr. incarnate, It ercar vd de, Sp. 


o ſ incarnatss, Lat.] having taken ficſh upon him ; alſo ſupplied or 


intelligent minds in the ons : 
| CxntxT1#14x5.] I ſhall now give that writer's ox deſcription 


filled up with new fleſh. See IxcarnaTe. 


Izcarxa'TION, Fr. [incarnazione, It. encarnacion, Sp. of incarna- 


tie, Lat.] the act of aſſuming body or taking of fleſh. © When coming 
into the 1 he faith, a noh haſt thou prepared me”. What the 
ſentiments of St. Ia Ex us were on this head, we have in part fug- 
eſled under the word CERIxTIAxs ; wherein the reader will find 
im combating theirs and the old Fa/cztivian notion of Two [or more] 


of the 
incarnation : only „ that the Yolentinians affirmed their fouls 
to be of the ſame kind with Jeſus; to which he replies, that their ſouls 


| were © in wulle femiles ; i. . in vor ume like to Jeu, and He only 


was the Sox of God; by which term St. Irenæus always means Chrift 
in his #1cHesT capacity. Een. Adv. Hareſ. Ed. Grabe. p. 188. But 
ming of our formation in Adam, 


to proceed: As from the beg: a a 
that in/prration of life which was God, being united to the body, 


animated the man, and ſhewed a rational animal ; fo in the end, the 


——U— — — — —„%« 


Tvs, in the ſingular number] to the ancient ſubſtance of forma 


- which places his learned 


God infuſed in 


but the ſecond man was a bei 


avord of the FaTuzn and Srnir of Gop [meaning by an cudiadis, 
one and the ſame perſon under different names] being anited {av _= 
tion 

Adam [i. e. to a human body] makes [or conſtitutes] a living and 
PERFECT man Which holds the perfect Faru [for in /rexza;' judg- 
ment, whereſoever the Sen of reſides, there 1ux FaTHER wi 

all his powers is preſent] that as in the ax1:4aL [i. e. in Adam] we 


all die, ſo in the sriatruat we ſhould all be made alive.” Jreneus 


Adv. Hereſes, Ed. Grabe. p. and 415 compared. On the firſt of 

- 1 2 « that by 
the ds FMA ion (or, as an old manuſcript reads it, affiration) of 
LIFE, St. IREN Us means the Suman ſoul ;” that breath of life, which 
Adam; and ſo our author +4:m/c/f calls it, p. 408, 
409. Now the COUNTERPART to this sou, or breath of iife, is mott 
evidently that divine inte/ligent agent which he calls the Worp and 
Sp1n1T of God. [See p. 393] 
in more places than one; for, when ſpeaking of this divine Spirit or 
perſon, uniting himſelf to a body, he uſes the term coxsrytr5o ; 
that very term by which the ancients expreſſed the uni of ſoul and 
bod», as ſuppoſing (with St. Iren n] the one [i. e. the foul} to be 
diſtributed and d;fu/ed t the whole of the other. p. 421. 
And to the ſame effect in another place, which I cannot at preſent 
recollect, he ſays, the divine logos was unitus & conſparſus * ſue pla/- 
mati, g. d. after the manner of an animating ſoul he was united and 
diffuſed tbr that body, which nisrLy Han yorRweD. The firſt 
man, Adam, therefore (with Jrenexs) was an animal man, or human 
body animated by 2 mere ſeul, a ſoul of the ſame ſpecies with ours ; 
of a far nicnzx and MORE PERFECT 
kind [p. 393] united to a body * 358] or, as St. Pau before him 
exprelled it {1 Cor. c. 15. v. 45] © a Quickxxc sri.“ But fo 
much for St. Ixus; in whom we have the ine of the wwol E 
CHURCH in his days; for ſo he tells wt * Fe. and. indeed the 
doctrine of the axTEX1CENESs in general; I fav in general, becauſe 
St. Origen (and, I think, alſo Merhodins) was an — But tis 
ro leis remarkable, that St. Origen, by affirming Two sviatrs in 
Chrift, advanced a notion foreign to the age in which he lived ; as ap- 
pears from hence, that one charge drawn up againſt him by his own 
coremporaries was that of his making Two Cunlsrs. But more of St. 


of Chrift. [See GnosTics and 


' motions or fir 


I'N C 


ao another place. If we deſcend into the 
ſhail find here the whole body of the Eusrziaxs, Eunomaxs, and 
APOLLINARIAKS, on St. Jenn fide; and throughout the contro- 
verſy between Eusz mus of Ceſarea, ard Marcellus, it was an agreed 
point between them both, that the Ain lage was the $org prix 


fourth century, ws 


_ C1PLE of life, intelligence, and 2eraticz in our Saviour's body. Nor 


did St. Athenaſins hümſelf at firſt think otherwiſe ; as s not only 
from his Sbrafeshgy. but from his r:9/onings and — — which he 
pu on ſcripture, in all his carher wiitings, and before (for reuſons 
ft braun to he he changed his ſentiments. If the reader would 
ſee more of antiqziry on this heed, he may conſult the words, EU- 
Mans, Diuazira, EvTrcntiats, Nettortats, Man noob. Pn. 
FECT Max, Unxiox, and Oxicix1z44 campared. : 

* The paſſage, which I have fince found, is in p. 241 ; and 
Grabe annotation is worth cur notice Ch, Gre. 
ph, uti conjicio, commixtus, 7. . itime au,, geen ed 
Prurancno in Romals Acitur TiPrpuey ch Ce. 

IxcarrarION 1. [In theology] is the union of the Son of God 
with human nature. The incarnation of our bleſſed Saviour. Tazy. 
2. [Wich ſurgeons] the act of making flcſh grow in wounds, c. 
the ſtate of breeding fieſh. rcarnatien of the wound. Wiemas. 
| IncannaTiON [incarnadin, Fr. incarnato, It.] a deep, rich carna- 
tion colour. 


Ixca'axarTIveE [with ſurgeons] is a fillet with a nooze « 
eye at one end of it, fo that the othe- — be put through it. 5 


IxcarxaTrve . [incarnatif, Fr.] a medicine that produces or 


8 2 To > cnwro 
To Ixca'ss, worb 44. in and coje) to incloſe, to enwrap. 
Rich plates of gold the folding doors inc % Page. | F 

Ixca'STELLED [of 7#, and caffellum, Lat. a caitle} incloſed within 
2 ſort of round caftle of ſtone or brick, as conduits are. 


IxcasTELLED [of cafe, Fr.] hoof-boui -heetcd 
of : [ aj 1 id, or narrow heeled, 


| Ixca'vareD Lis, Lat.] made hollow. | 
Ixcau'Tious [of in and caatious] unwary, negligent. Any 12. 
_— reader. i againſs Burnet. IP | 
NCAD TIOUSLY, adv. [of iacautions] unwarily, ligenily. /. 
caution/'y expoſe Gee — — 
IxcE“N DNV [incendiaire, Fr. incendiario, It. and Sp. of incendia- 
ris, Lat. I one who ſets houſes on fire in malice or for robbery ; 
alſo one who ſows {trife and diviſion, one who promotes quurrels aud 
ws animotities. Incerdiaries of figure. Add;ſor. 
"NCENSE, . [encens, Fr. incenſo, It. incienſo, Sp. of iucemſa n, 
Lat. ] a rich pertume, uſed in Sacriſices and — — 4 
To Ixce'xse, verb ad. [incer/us, Lat.] to enkindle to rage, to 
provoke, to fire, to heat, to exaſperate. How could my pious ſon 
thy pow'r incenſe ? Dryden. | 
——_ an herb. | . 
luck x880, part. adj. [:ncenſus, of incendo, Lat. to burn] perfume 
or —. with — ag _ x | , 
NCE'NSED, part. adj. ¶ incenſus, of incends, Lat. to kindle 
— gy 2 exaf} - | Do 
Ixce'xsemtxT [of incenſe] rage, great heat, fury. His ice» +. 
mert at this moment is implacable. Shakeſpeare. Z 
1 part. adj. the burning ot perfumes to the honour of 
me . | 
Ixce'x5108 [incexfio, Lat.] the act of kindling, the ſlate of being 
on fire. rand = or evaporation. Bacon. ; ”y 
Ixck'xsoa, Lat. a kindler of anger, an inflamer of paſſions. Im- 
＋— incer/ers of * rage. Hayward. 
"NCENSORY, fabft. [of incenſe, Eng. excenſuir, Fr. incenfiere, It. in- 
2 a cenſer, or periuming pan, in which incenſe is 552 
red. | 
Ixce"xT1F, /ubf. [incentivam, Lat.] 1. That which kindles. Un- 
reaſonable ſeverity was not the leaſt incentive that blew up into thoſe 
flames the ſparks of diſcontent. Ming Charles. 2. That which 
vokes or encourages, an incitement or motive. It is uſed of that 


which incites, whether to good or ill. incentives to charity. 
Atterbarz. | 
Ixekxrivk, adj. [incentivo, It. and Sp. incentivas, Lat.] 1. Encou- 


raging. Competency is the moſt zzcen:;ve to induitry. Decay Piery. 
2. Inciting or ſtirring up. | 


 Ixct'xTos, the as incendiary. 


2 [inceptic, Lat.] beginning. The inception of putrefac- 
tiom. Bacen. | | 
Ixce'erive, aft. {with marians] as, verbs inceptives are ſuch 
— a procerding by in any action, inchoative begin- 
in 


2. 
IxcepT:ve, a4. [inceptions, Lat.) pertaining to a beginning, noti 
a beginning. 25 incepti de and deſitive — as, the fogs — 
as the jun riſe; ; but the fogs bade net yet begun to waniſs; therefore the 


a term uſed to ſignify ſuch 
nciples, as are yet 
gy of producing ſuch : as for inſtance, a point has no itude 

| - «Nap is — — of +. A line conſidered one way, no 
furkice, which hath breadth. * 4 

— 4 5 12 — one who is in his rudiments. 2. 
In the uni it ſignifies one who has newly taken the degree of 
— of arts, Se. J 

Ixcx uAT EO, adj. ſinreratus, Lat.] covered with wax, ſeared. 


And thus St. Jrenæus explains himſelf firm is wot yet riſen. Locke. 


Ixcerrive Mogritude [in geometry] 
no 


Ixcer a"Tion [incero, Lat.] 1. I be act of ing with wax. 
2. [In pharmacy] the act of mixing moiſture with ſomethin 
that is dry, till che ſubſtance is brought to the conſiſtence of for 


Ixcs'sT1TUDE, Fr. [incertitude, Lat.] uncertainty, doubtfulneſs. 
Ixcx'ssAN T Ne ceuſing, continual. Raging 
wind blows up incgſſant ſhowers. Shakeſpeare. „ 
* ady. [of inceſſant — without interrup- 
tion. Nartiy comforting one with the example and hiſtory 
of our — Addiſen. | 22 Py, 
Ixcz '$5ax8TxEss, continnainefs, uncealingyels. = 
1 dx ex r 


* 


INC 


I n225T (args Fr. inceſis, It. and Sp. of inc +:, Lat.] unnatural 
and criminal conjunction of perſons within degrees prohibited: but it 
ſhould be — that by theſe arbitrary reſtrictions, which the 
Bisuors of Rowe have made, they have oocafioned the applying the 
word {1xcesT] to caſes, where, in ttriftacis of ſpeech, it docs not 


ong. 

Spiritual IxcesT, is when a vicar, or ſpiritual perſon, enjoys both 
the mother and the daughter, i. . holds two benefices, the one of 
which depends upou the collation of the other. 

Ixce'sr vous 3 Fr. inceflu;/», It. and Sp. of incefluoſus, 
Lat.] guilty of inceſt or unnatural cohabitation. An inceflusus Herod 
diſcourſing of chaftity. Sth. 

Ixce'sruousLY, adj. [of inceſ/a2s] with inceſt or unnatural love. 
Loved each other inc H, Dryden. 

Ixcz'sruousxEss {of izcffuoſur, Lat. and 2%] marriage or carnal 
copulation with one that is too near a kin. 

Ixcn [ince, Sax. wncia, Lat ] 1. A meaſure of length ſuppoſed 
equal to three grains of barley laid end to end. 2. A proverbial 
name for any ſmall quantity. To conſume by inc. Celler. 3. A 
nice point of time. Beldame, I think we watch'd you at an ach. 
S:akeſprare. 4. The twelfth part of a foot. 

Ixcu by lack, gradually. 

Give him an Ixca, and be'lf take an ell. 
Fr. $i en lui en donne un pouce, il en prendra grond comme u* bras; 
(allow him one inch of it, and he'll take it as long as his arm} Scots 
ſav, give @ carl (an unmannerly fellow) your finger, an. CI take your 
:ubole hand. Let the ddl into the church, and be Il jamn be upin the high 
altar. The Lat. fav, Pa, folio catunt & arbores ; (after the leaves, 
fall the trees too.) The Spaniards ſay, A viilano dat lie el jie, tema- 
roſe la m'am; (give a clown your foot, and he'll take your hand. 
len of Can lie, or Sale, is when a large parcel of merchandiles are 
dirided into ſeveral pircets, called lots, nd according to the propo- 
fals of ſale ; the buyers bid, while about an inch of wax caudle is 
burning, the laſt bidder, before the going out of the candle. has the 
ler. 
To keen Oni, vers ad. {from the ſubſt] 1. To drive by inches. 
He gets too fur into the ſoldiers graces, 
And inches out my maiter. Dryden. 
2. To deal out by inches, to give ſparingly. 3. To inch out, to 
lengthen out to the utmoſt. | 

To Ixcu, verb nent. to advance or retire a little at a time. 

I'xcuep, adj. {with a word of number before it] containing inches 
in | or breadth. Lo ride on a bay trotting hori: over har 
inch-d docs. Shake eure. 


To lxcHA I, verb uct. enchainer, Fr. encatenare, It.] to put into 


chains. See Excuais. | | 

To Ixcua'tr, worb af. [incantare, It. and Lat. enchanter, Fr. 
en-antiir, Sp.] to bewitch or charm, to uſe ſome magic or a diabokcal 
art, for the working of ſomething not agreeable to the courſe of nature. 
Sce Exc a xv. 

Ixcua'xTurxT [emchantement, Fr. incontamento, It. enceinte, Sp. of 
71contamentum Lat.) a ſpell or charin. Sce Excuaxtwrxr. 

Idena'x TER [enchantcir, Fr. incartatore, It. entantad.r, Sp. of in- 
cantator, Lat.] a magician. Sce ExCitaxTEB. | 

Ixcaa'xrrtss [enchantereſt, Fr. incantatrice, It. of ircantatrix, 
Lat.] a ſorcereſs, a witch. Sce ExcyaxTREssS. | 

To Ixcia'ce, verb a. [enchaſfſer, Fr. incaſtrare, It.] to ſet or work: 


in gold, filver, Sc. Sec Excnast. | 
NCH1PIN [with hunter] the loweſt gut of a decr, ſon e of the in- 
fide. Ainſworth. : | 
Ic, ah. [of inch and meal) a piece an inch long. 
Make him 


By inchmea! a diſeaſe. SHaleſpeare. 


To I'xcuoarTe, verb act. {inchoatum, ſup. of inch, Lat.] to begin, 


to commence. Not a ſubſtance inchoate. Raleigh. | 
 Ixcio'aTeD, part. adj. {inchoatus, Lat.] begun. . 

I'xcuoaTive, adj. a term ſignify ing 2— of a ching or 

apy "och 

Ixcno'aT:ive, {in grammer] See IxcepTtvEs. 

Ircer'evnanLe 
made gentle or tame. 

To Ixc1'pz _—_ Lat.] to cut into: medicines are ſaid to ici 
| which conſiſt of pointed or ſharp particles, as acids and moſt ſalts, by 
which the particles of other bodies are divided irom one another. Thus 
ſome expectorating medicines are ſaid to incide or cut the phlegm. 

Wncy. | | | 
„5  —_ or Ix*c1pExcy [ incidence, Fr. incicenza, It. of incidens, 
of incide, Lat. to fall] a falling in with, or meeting together. 

I'scryexc: [in geometry] the direction by which one body ſtrikes 
upon another. 

E. le of Ixcibt xe, the angle made by that line of direction, and 
the plane ſtruck upon. | 

Ixcrpexce Point ſin optics] is that poin:, in which a ray of light 
is ſuppoſed to fall on a piece of glaſs. | 


Fxervexcy [inciders, Lat.] accident, hap. What iacidency thou 


doſt gueſs of harm, declare. Shaleſpcare. 

TxcibE Nr, ah. [incidens, Lat. incident, Fr. incidente, * 5 thing 
that happens or falls out occaſionally, ſomething happening beſide the 
main delign. No incident in the play but muſt be of uſe to carry on 
the main deſign. Dryden. | 

IxcivexT, aj. Fr. [inciders, Lat.] 1. Caſual, falling in beſide the 
main deſign, happening beſide expectation. Mens rather incident ne- 
ceſſities. Hooker. Incident oceaſions. Matton. 2. Happening, apt 
to happen. Paſſion ]. to human nature. South. 3. {In com- 
mon law] a thing neceſſary, and depending on another as more prin- 
Cipal ; as, a court baron is z»cident to 2 manor, c. 

I'scivexT [in a poem] is an epiſode or particular action, tack d 
to the principal action or depending on it. 

Ixcive*nTAL, adj. happening or falling out occaſtonally, not in- 
tended, not deliberate. {xcidental diſcourſes which we have wan- 
dered into. Milton. 

Ixcive'xTaLLY, adv. [of accidental] beſide the man deſign, oc- 


of iz, neg. and carabelis, of cicur, Lat.] not to be 


INC 
rw aa Occaſionally and incider:ally mentioncd in ſeriptare. fn, 
Jes. 

IzciwE'sTALxESs [of incident] the quality of happening or fullin 
out occalicnally. N f ny — 1 
 Fxewixrry, adv. [of incident} occafiorally, by the bye, It we: 
mcidentl; moved amongſt the judges. Bacon. 

F'xeidExTNESS [of incident] liableneſs. 

Ixcrpixe Medicines, cutting ones, which divide the panticles of 
other bodies that before cchered one with another. See To L:.cipt . 
To lxertirart, werb act. [of i» and cinerir, gen. of cini, Lat 
aſhes] to burn to aſhes. It doth incor ate and calcinate. Baton. 

xe xERattc, part. adj. [inci e, Lat. ] reduced to aſhes by a 

violent fire. 

Ick tox [with cheniſls] the reduciug the bodies of plants. 

minerals, Sc. to alles by weans of a org fre. Salts mage by 2. i- 

_— Beyle. | 
XCLRCLED. part. ed. [incircle, Pr of in and cir, 28 » 

way + or hounds with a circle. See ehe k N n 
XCIRCUMSPE'CTION [of in, and circuit, M unt of ; 

heed. "The 3 oi their belief. Broke TO e 

I:ct'srp, adj. [incijer, Fr. inciſus, Lat.] 1. Cut, made by cutting ; 
a>, an inciſed wound. 9 

Ixcrsox, Fr. Lias iiane, It. of incifis, Lat.] 1. A cut, a gaſh, the 
act of cutting or lancing, made with a ſharp inſtrun ent. Cenerally 
ulcd for wounds made by a ſurgcon. The ia in of the plough. 
South. A ſimall incijice knife. Sharp. 2. Divition of viſcofities S 
medicines. Abſterſion is a Touring off or i of the more viicou 
humours. Bacon. 

Ixcisiox [with ſurgeons} the cu: ting the fi:in or Ref» to open a tu- 


COUus 


mour, or widen the orifice of a wound ; allo a irafture or und C: 


the cull, made by a cutting inſtrument, 
Craciet Ixcixiox [in ſurgery] the cutting or lancing of an impoſt- 
hume or ſwelling cv ie. | J | 
| IxeVaivs, aq. Li,, Fr. incifus, Lat.] having the quality of cut 
ung or dividing. \ ery piercing and irie liquors. 5.3 . 
Ixc131'v1, or IachoAks, Lat. [wich anatomiſt,] the foremos 
teeth in each jau. | 
F.cisrvus ofcalu; [in anatomy] a muſcle which draws the vp- 
per lip upward: 
Ic. au. Lat a cutter, a tooth in the ore part of the n ouch. 
See I:c1:21v1 or Ixclokts. 
Txc.,or 5 4.7. Canciſcire, Fr. 
the qualit of cutting. | 
Ixci50REs (wich anatoimiits] : . the cutter: ; the foremol tect!, 
mot comment.” four meatl j1w, which have but one root wr lang. 
Ixcrezure {incmaura, Lat.] a cut or path, an aperture. deep 5: 
chase up into the hend. Der an, | 
Isxerra"rios, of I*cr vi ment, Fi. {n.frevione, It. incita tee. 
SP. of incitatis, Cr ir Ham utum, Lat.] wivcencent, motive, imrullc, 
inciting power. bncitation to the other poiccens to att. Decay of Pi: ty. 
Occaion and i:itemert ui great good to its iſiand. Dilton. | 
Tolxcr'Te, v at. {inciter, Fr. incitar, Sp. incite, Lat.] to ſlir 
up, to muve, to egg, ſet or ſpur G2, to animate. He incited Pruſias 
to join in war. Ba. ar. | 
Ic, Fr. ſinfwile, It. incivilis, Lat.] unmannerly, clowniſt:, 
rude, ul-bzed. Sec Lit. 
— Ixervrfiiry ſanciviite, Fr. from incini!, or from in, and ewilit;] 
1. Kudencis, unmanacrlinets, want of couteiy. 2. AR of rucenci. 
Loud talking and jecring in civil account, are called indecencies and 
rruavilitics. Talir. | 
Ixciviiiy, clowniſlly, rudely. | | 
Iscrau'sa [in old records] a kome cloſe or incloſure near ar 
houſe. | | 
I'sCLE, a fort of tape. Sec Ix IE. 
IScLE vigxCY [ciomenti, Lat. inclonence, Fr. inclemenza, It.] 11 
gorouſneſe, ſharpnets, unniercifeluc;s, crucity, roughneſs, 
And tho by tempelſls of the prize bereft, 
In heav'n's inclemency ſome eaſe we Hd. Dryden. 
Ixci.:'mtexrT [taclemen;, Lat.] unkind, unmerciſul, unpitying; 
alto rigorous. | 280 
'T'h'inc/ement ſeaſons, rain, ice, hail and ſnow. 


inc; vids, Lat.] that cu:teth, having 


Ailton. 

Ixct1'xaBLE [encdin, Fr. inclinevoic, It. inclinabilis, of inclino, Lat.] 
1. Inclining to, bent, prone, favourably diſpoſed, willing. That di- 
vine authority was the ſame way irciinatle. Hooker. 2. Having 2 
tendency,apt to. More likely and nave to fall this thouſand years 
than the laſt. Bitty. TR, 

IxcLixa"Tiox {from inclinable, or inclinai/on, inclination, Fr. in- 
clinazione, It. inclinacivn, Sp. of i:clinatio, Lat.] 1. Tendency to- 
wards any point. 2. Proneneſs to, propenſity, natural (s, na- 
tural Apollon. The natural icli een of rhe foil leads that way. 
Adaiſon. 3. Propenſion of mind, favourable diſpoſition, incipient 
deſire. Totally aliened from all thoughts or inc/ization to the mar- 
riage. Clarenden. 4. Love, affection, We have had few knowing 
painters, becauſe of the little inclination which princes have for paint- 
ing. Dryden. 5. Diſpoſition of mind. | 

| Report the features of Octavia, her years, 


Her zzclinetion. Shakeſpeare. OH | 
6. The tendency of the magnetical r<.d!e to the eaſt or weſt. 


IxcLixaTioNn [with mathematicians} ſigniſies a mutual 2 
tendency or leaning of two lines or two planes towards each other, ſo 
as to make an angle. 

Is CLIXATION of tave Planes [in geometry] is the acute angle, made 
by two lines drawn one in each plane, ard icular to their 
common fettion. : | 

ISCL1xaT108 of Meridiazs [in dialling] 15 the angle that that hour- 
line on the globe, which is perpendicular to the dial-plate, makes 
with the meridian. | : 

IxcL1%AaT10n of a Plane [in dialling} is the arch of a vertical cir- 
cle, perpendicular to both the plane and the horizon, and intercepted 
between them. 

INCLISAT10N of the Planes of the Orbit: of the Planets to the Plane of 
the Ecliptic, are, by aſtronomers, accounted a. follows : 1 he orbit of 
Saturn makes an angle of 2 degrees 30 minutes; that of Jupiter 1 de- 
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gree and 1 third; that of Mars is a ſmall matter leſs than 2 degrees ; 
Sat of Venus i. 3 degrees and 1 third z that of Mercury is almoſt 7 


"Tactinarion ge right Line to @ Plane is the acute angle which 
this right oe i — E. another right line drawn in the plane thro 
the point, where it is alſo cut by a perpendicular, drawn from any 
point of the inclined line. 


IxcLINAT1ON of the Axis of the Earth, is the angle that it makes 


with the ecliptic. 


XCLINATION of a e ics] is the angle made by that 
_ wich the net in 80 medium, 5 e. at the point of 
13 i NEE ] is the pouring any liquor from its ſet 

riox [in - 
— — ** veſſel 1 one ſide; which is 
alſo called decantation. | 
Inci1xaToRY, adj. [of incline] having a quality to incline to one 
or other. The inclinatory virtue. Brown. 


Ixci TRA Ton v, ady. [of inclinatary] with inclination to one fide 


or the other, obliquely, with ſome deviation from north to ſouth. Re- 


_—_ inclinatorily. Brown. 

o Ixci1'xs, verb ncut. [incliner, Fr. inclinar, Sp. inclinare, It. 
and Lat.] 1. To lean or bend, to tend towards any part. Her houle 
iaclineth anto death. Proverbs. 2. To be favourably diſpoſed to, to feel 

deſire beg) IA A | 
er majeſty 
Iacline to it or no? Shakeſpeare. 3 

To IxcLivg, verb af. 1. To give a tendency or direction to any 
thing. place or ſtate. Now to the hae on fate iaclines the field. Pepe. 
2 To turn the deſire towards any thing. 3. Lo bend, to incurvate. 


With due reſpett my body I iC d. Dryden. : 
| . Lat. i=clinant, Fr.] bowing or bend- 
ing to, leaning forwards. 3 
9ꝙ6 Mikes [in dialing] are thoſe that lean or bend to the 
horizon. CRT, : 
To Izcu'e, verb af. [of in, and cui] to graſp, to incloſe or ſur- 


round. Whate er the ocean pales, or ſcy incl:ps. Shakeſpeare. 85 
To IxcToi'sr EA, werb att. {of in. and chifter] to ſhut up in a cloi- 


IxcLor'sTerED, fart. adj. [of in, and cleitrer, Fr.] ſhut up in 


a cloiſter or monaſtery. 

_ Tolxcto'ss, verb ac. [incleſum, ſap. of include, Lat. inclerre, Fr. 
inchiudere, It. inchuyre, Sp.] to ſhut in, to fence about, to ſurround 

with a wall, bank, Sc. to contain. See ExcLose. 

Incto'surt [encls/e, er cliture, Fr. or of in, and claaſura, Lat.] a 
place incloſed or fenced in. See ExcLosurt. 

To Ixctov'p, verb act. {from is, and cloud] to darken, to obſcure 
+ as with a cloud. | | 

In their thick breaths, | | 

Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be inclouded. Shakrſperre. 

To IxcLu'pt, verb af. [inc/udo, Lat. inchiudere, It. encluir, Sp.] 
to incloſe, to ſhut in, to take in, to comprehend, to contain, to com- 
priſe. To indude the fame within one entire leaſe. Bacon. : 
IxcLv'sio, Lat. a figure in rhetoric called eparadip/e/i:, the repeti- 
tion of any word. | 

IxcLu'sve [incluff; Fr. incluſwo, It. and Sp.] 1. That comprehends 
or takes in; as, | Saturday to Monday incl. 2. Iucloſing, 
— lufove | 

24 8 
Of golden — * muſt round my brow. Shak:/eare. 

IxcLvs1vtLY, adv. [of incluſive] with an incluſion, or with reck- 

oning the thing i into the account. The ſeveral 
—_ of the common law until the time of Edward I. inc/ufovel;. 
S 


Isct v;s ox, the act of including, incloſing or comprehending. 

Ixcoa'GuLaule [of in, neg. and cagulo, Lat.] that cannot be 
curdled or congealed er. f EF 

Ixcoex!'sTESCE in, con, and exi/ence] the quality of not exiſt- 
ing together, no zation of exiſtence. The #ncoexi/tence of ideas. 


Isco'c [corrupted by mutilation ; of incegnito, Lat.] privately, in 
a ſtate of concealment, . | 
But if you're rough, and uſe him like a dog, 
| it he'll remain inceg. Addifor. 
| Ixco'crrancy, Inco'ciTANTNESsS, or INCOG1TA'TIVENESS [inco- 
| eitantia, Lat.) a want of thought. Boyle. Stupid and merely vegeta- 
ble ſtate of incogitancy. Decay of Piety. 


Ixco'ciTaT1ve, adj. [of in, and cogitetive] wanting the power of 


thought. Locke. | 
Ixco'cx1To, adv. Lat. See Ixcoc. In a ſtate of concealment. 
It was ago | 
Since gods came down incognito. Prior. 


Ix cocxo'sc1BLE [incogneſcibilis, Lat.] that cannot be known. 

Ixcone'Rexce, or INcoxr'rexTNEssS [of in, and coberens, Lat.] 
1. Diſagreement, or ſtate of not ſuiting well together, want of con- 
neEtion. The incoberence of the argumentations. Lecke. 2. Laxnefs 
of parts, want of coheſion. The ſmallneſs and incoberence of the 


. Boyle. 
—_— [inc:cherens, Lat.] 1. That does not hang. agree, 
or — well pins, —— — We — a> 
| ces of perception whilſt we are aſleep, and retain the memory of them, 
but how extravagant and incoberent are they ? Locke. 2. Looſe, not 
fixed to each other, incohefive. The matter whereof they conſiſt 
continued Jax and incoherent. Woodward. 
INCOME RENTLY, adv. [of incoherent] inconfiſtently, inconſequen- 
tially. Speaking irrationally and :ncoberently. Broome. | 
Ixcot uur [incolumztas, Lat.] fafery, freedom from all danger. 
A —— The incolum:t; and welfare of a country. 
Hie vel. | 
Ixcousus rin ir Y [of incembuftible) the quality of reſiſting fire 
ſo as not to be conſumed by it. Raz. EY | Fr 
Incounpu'sTIBLE, Fr. [ircombuftible, It. incembufto, Sp. of in, and 
c:mbuſiibilir, Lat.] that cannot be burned or confumed by fire. Being 
incombuſlible and not conſumable by fire. Wilkins. | 
Ixcompu'sT1BLENESS [of incembuſtib/e) a quality ef that which will 
not be waſted by fre, | 
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IxcomrusT me Chth, a fort of linen cloth made from a ftone in the 
form of tale; which ſtone is called /apis iH and af eftos. This 
cloth i: 1aid to be of that nature, that it will not be conſum'd, tho 
thrown and let to lie never fo iong over a hot fire ; and therefore in 
ancient times (is Pliny relates) ſhronds were made of it, and uſed at 
royal obiequies to wrap up the corps, that the aſhes of the body mitt 
be preſerved diſtinet from thoſe of the wood of the funeral pile. = 

ut in two trials made before the royal ſocicty in London, a piece 
of this cloth, of twelve inches long, and fix broad, which veighed 
twenty-four drams, being put into a ſtrong fire ſor ſome minutes, lui? 
one dram each time. 

I'SCOME 4. comings in] revenue, rent, profit, gai roduce 
of any a . The greatneſs I, his #ncomes. South. l 

ISCOMMENSURABI LITY of incommen/urable] the flate of ore thing 
with reſpett to another, when they canuot be compared by any cout 
mon meaſure. 

Iscoune xe URABLE, Fr. {incommenſurabile, It. of in, neg. con, 
with, and mer/w abi/;;, Lat.] that cannot be meaſured, that has not 
an equal meaſure or proportion. 

Iscomve'xsUr NIE Nambers _ arithmeticians] are ſuch as 
have no common diviſor, that can divide them both equally, 

Ixcomut tN$URABLE Quantities (With mathematiciahs] are ſuch, 
which have no aliquot part, or any uncon:mon meaſure, that ma 
me:ſure them; as the diagonal and fide of a ſquare ; for although, 
that ** of thoſe line have infinite aliquot parts, as the half, the 
third, Cc. yet rot an; part of the one, be it never ſo ſmall, can poſ- 
fibly meaſure the other. . | "= 

IxComveNSURABLE Quan't'tcs [in power] is when between the 
ſquares of two quantities, there can no area or content be found, that 
may ſerve for a common meaſure to meatur. both exatily. 

INCOMaE xSURABLENESS {of zu. me furalle] uncapableneſs of 
being me ſured by an: other equal quantity. 

Ixcomme* NSURATE, . [of in, cer, and menſrra, Lat.] not ad- 
mitting one common meaſure. The diagonal line and fide of a qua- 
drate, x hich to our appreheniion are inccmmenſurate, are yet com- 
menſurable to the infinite comprehenſion of the Civine intellect. More. 

Ixcounmi xs RaTENFSS (of incommer/urate] incommeuſurability, 
inconimenſurable quality. | 

To Ixco'tx12zovaty, or To Ixcouuo'dr, verb ad. [incommader, 
Fr. incommedar, Sp. iucommetare. It. and Lat.] to cauſe inconve- 
nience, to hinder or embaraſs without any great ir jury. They ſome- 
times moleſt and ircommotde the inhabitants. Wondevard, 

Ixcommo'provs [incommede, Fr. inccmde, It. and Sp. of incommo- 
aus, Lat.] inconvenient, troubleſome, vcaatious without great in- 
jury, Income dient to a few. Fooler. 

Ix coumo'viousLy, adv. {of incemmedicn;] inconveniently. 

Ix couno”pIousxEss, or Iscounc'biTY {inc:mmoditas, Lat. inco- 
mc dite, It. incomedidad, Sp. inc, Fr. or incommedicus] incon- 
veniency, flight trouble. What inco-rmediry you have conceived io 
be in the common law. Spenſer. | | 

Ixcomnu*xIcaBLe, Fr. [incommunical ile, It. of incommunicabilis, 
Lat.] 1. That cannot be made common, or imparted to others. One 
ſupreme excellency, which was incommunicable to any creatures. 


Ser l:ng ficet. 2. Not to be or told. Thole ix:ommunicable 
revelations of the divine love. South. | 
IxcomMuu'xICABL.ENESS, Or INCOMMUNICABI'LITY, incommunica- 


ble quality, quality of not being impartible. 

Ixcommu'niCaBLY, adv. [of incommunicable] in a manner not to 
be communicated. zcommunicably the effect of a power divine. 
Mo 1 4 | 

NCOMMU'SICATING, adj. {of in and communic. having no in- 
— — —— iniſtrati 21 — 
municating hands. Hale. 

Incounu' TABLE [ incommutabilis, Lat.] not liable to change, or 
that cannot change. N 

IxcomeaA'cT, or IxcomPa'cTED, adj. [of in and campact, or compact 
ed; incompatas, Lat.] not abr 4 345 joined 2 2 The 
. 1 might be variouſly blended, but remain in 
compatted. Boyle. 

KCO'MPARABLE, Fr. {incomparabile, It. incomparabilis, Lat.] be- 
— compare, not having its like, matchleſs, els, 2 a- 

ve all competition. Incomparable Pamela. Sidney. 

Ixco'urARABLENESS [of incomparable] incomparable 


Ixco'MPaRABLY, adw. [of incomparab/e] 1. Without competition, 
beyond compare. /rcomparebly the wileſt go Hooker. 2. Exccllently, 
in the higheſt degree; a low phraſe. All incomparatly well cut. 4d 

*. N 

To Ixcourass. See To Excompass. | 
 IxcomPa'ssi08aTe [of in and compaſſionate) void of compaſſion or 
ity. 
i IxcomPaTiEI'LITY [incompatibilite, Fr. — It. or from 
incompatible, properly incompetibility, from in and competo, Lat. John- 
ſom] a ſtate of being incompatible, contrariety, inconſiſtency of one 
thing with another. He overcame that natural incompatibility, which 
hath been noted between the vulgar and the ſovereign favour. II uten. 

Incomea'T1BLE, Fr. and Sp. [incomparitile, It. of incompatibilis, 
Lat. rather incompetible, as it is ſometimes written, of in and cempeto, 
Lat. Jelrpſem.] that cannot ſubſiſt, ſuit, or agree together, incouiſt- 
ent with ſomething elſe, that cannot be poſſetied together with ſome- 
thing elſe. Fortune and love have ever been ſo incompatible. Suckling. 
— for incempetibiy, ady. [ of incompatible] incon- 

J. | 

IxcomPe'xSABLE [incompenſabile, Tt. of in and compenſare, Lat.] un- 

9 of being — or that cannot be recom þ f 
NCO'MPETENCY [| z:competance, Fr. incompetenza, It. of i , 
Lat.) inſufficiency, inability, want of adequate ability or qualifi- 

cation. The incompetency of our eyes to diſcern ſome motions. Boyle. 

Ixco'mpETENT — Fr. #ncompetente, It. and Sp. of in and 

©, 
not 


competens, Lat.) unc not duly qualified, im „ unſuitable, 
unſit, not adequate, proportionate ; in the cavil law it denotes 
— right to do any thing. competent or corrupt judges. 

NDaden. 
Ixco'MPETENTLY, adv. [of incompetent] unſuitably, unduly, in- 
Izcox- 


INC 
nconsrrrutt of in, neg. and competible, Fr. of compete, Lat.] 
unſuitable, that does not agree with. 
Incomer'T1BLENESS, the condition of a thing that will not ſquare 


* unſuitably, c. 


renner fit ad. i oe | 
IncomPLE'TE in 5, Lat. ] not complete, not brought 
50 1 In incomplete ideas. Locke. 


1 ady. [of incomplete] imperfeAly. 


IxcouPLe'TExess {of incomplete) incomplete, A 


imperfeftion. The incompleteneſs of our ſeraphic lovers happi 


— [of in and compliance] 1. The ſtate of not con- 
ſenting, or not being diſpoſcd to comply with, untraQtableneſs, imprac- 
ticableneſs. — humour. Peeviſhneſs and incompliance of 
humour. T:/lotſor. > of — * inconve- 
niencies that can attend our — 1 iance men. ers. 

Inconro'stD [of ir and compyſed, from compoſitzs, Lat.] diſordered, 
diſcompoſed, difturbed. Somewhat inc they are in their trim- 
2 with difcompoſure. 

IncomPo'sEDLY, adv. ; 
Ixconeo'sepxtss5 [of ,, diſorderedneſs, the ſtate of being 
out of frame, or diſturbed in mind. 

Incomro'sTe Numbers [in arithmetic} are thoſe numbers made 
only by addition; or the of units, and not by multiplica- 
tion ; 


n 
MPoSs1B8r'LITY [of ity of not bei L 
1 We the negation of deſtruction — 8 
with ing. The manifold incompoſſibilities and lubricities of mat- 
ter cannot have the ſame ſitneſſes in any modification. More. : 
Iscomro'ssinLE [of in, cor and poſſible] 1. Not poſſible to exiſt 
* — . 2. Not poſlible but by the re eiſe. 
xcomP0'ss1BLE Prepaſitiam in logic] that which affirms what a- 


Ixconmrakugxstet't tir v. or INcoMPRENE'NSIBLENESs of incompre- 


ite, Fr. incomprenſibilitd. It. of incampreberſibilis, Lat ] quality 
— be — — or conceived in the mind. 1 
bleneſs, ſuperiority to human underſtanding. I might argue from 
God's incomprebenfioleneſs, Watts. ; = 
Ixcourazuz nSiBLE, Fr. and Sp. [incomprenſibile, It. incomprebon- 
feli, Lat.] 1. That cannot be comprehended or conceived in the 
mind, not to be fully underſtood. Annexing comproverfio;e rewards, 
Haimmmd. 2. Not to be contained or comprizcd ; nuw obſolete. 
| Preſence every where is the ſequel of an infinite and incomprehen/zie 
ſubſtance : for what can be every where, but that which can no where 
be com ? Hooker. ü 
Incomen kur NSIBLY, av. [of incompreberſible] in a manner not to 
be conceived. hrcomprebenfioly infinite. Locke. 
IncomyrEssIBI'LITY, Or ISCOMPRESSI'BLENESS, uncapacity of be- 
ing compreſſed into lis room. | 
 Incourne'ss1BLE [incompreſili.is, Lat.] not to be compreſſed or 
ſqueezed into leſs room. Water is incompr ſible when the 
air lodged in it is exhauſted. Cheyre. ; 
Incoxct'atabie {of i» and concral} not to be hid or kept ſe- 
cret. The inconcealable imperfections of ourſelves. Bron. 
Incoxcer'vaBLe { inconceivable, Fr:] not to be conceived or ima- 
| Divine inconcrivable promiſes. flammand. 
" IxconcEr vaBLENEss [of inconcei vabie] quality, nature, or proper- 
ty, that cannot be conceived. : = 
IncoxcervaBLY, adv. [of inconceivatle) in a manner not to be 
conceived. A condition iaconceivably more miſerable. South. 
Incoxce'eTiar {of in and corcepiible ; conceptus, Lat.) not to be 
conceived, incom iole; a word now obſolete. It is inconc/pta- 
ble. Hale. | | 
13 [ inconcinnitas, Lat] ill-faſhionednefs, unfitneſs, Sc. 
IncoxcLiu'pexr [of in and conciuders, Lat.] inferring no conſe. 
quence. liffe. 
_ 2 adv. [of ir and conclaſue] not enforcing any deter- 
mination of the mind, not exhibiting cogent evidence. 
Incox cl u's1vELY, adv. [of inconcluſive] without cogent evidence. 
. IncoxcLvu'sivExtss [of inconcluſive] want of rational cogency. 
Incoxco'cT, or Iscoxco'cTED, 4. [of in and conce#] unripencd, 
not wholly digeſted. It is all that while crude and inconcodt. Bacon. 
My organical parts leſs digeſted and inconcofed. Hule. ; | 
Ixcoxco'cTiox [of inconco} unripenets, the ſtate of being indi- 
geſted. Crudity 


inconcoftion. Bacon. 


Ixcoxncu'srixG, adj. [of in and concur] not concurring. Inconcur- 


mg Cauſes. Broxvn. - 
- Txco'npiTe, adj. [inconditus, Lat.] irregular, rude, unpoliſhed. 
| Incondite rhymes. Plalips. 


— xt [of ia and ny without exception, limita- 
tion, or ſtipulation. An incondi/ioncl and abſolute verity. Brown. 


riox AT E, ad. [of in and condition] abſolute, not limited, 
— _ re SE + Inconditionate deerce of election or 


| reprobation, bel e 
 Inconro'nmrTY [of in and conformity] incompliance with the prac- 
tice of others. Utter inconformity with the church of Rome. Hooker. 
Inconeu's:ox [of in and confuſton] indiſtincineſs. The inconfuftn 
in ſpecies viſible. Bacon. L 
Inconcea'LaBLis [of in and congelabilis, Lat.] that cannot be 


Inconcta'LaBLENEss {of incongealable) nature or quality of not 
being liable, or that cannot be congealed or frozen. 

- Inco'ncxutnce [of i and congrzence] unſuitableneſs. Incongru- 
exce of the component particles of the liquor to the pores of the bodies 
it touches. . 

—— ? t6, Fr. incorgrita, It. wmcia, Sp. af 
incongruitas, Lat.] 1. — unſuitableneſs of one thing to ano- 
ther. The incongraity of images to the deity. Srilli fleet. 2. Incon- 

, abſurdity, impropriety. To avoid abſurdities and incongrui- 
— Di at of parts, want of ſymmetry. 
She br oh. aſter what form ſoe er we ſee 
Is diſcord and rude ircorgruity. Dunne. 
Iscoxcrvity [with grammariins! 1 impropriety of ſpeech, 
No 5 3. 5 


ſo as an unit can only meaſure it, as 2, 3, 4, 5, Ec. called alſo 


INC 


Irconcavirr [in phyſics] a property by which a fluid body !: 
hindered from uniting with another fluid or ſolid body, that is diffimi- 
_—_ 2 different from it. 

In co NCR UOUS [ircongrao; It. incongra, Fr. incengranc, Lat ] 1. Un- 
E 


Ixco x uονErũ v, adv. [of incozoruens] improperly, unfitly, un- 


Ixcoxxe'xepLy, adv. [of in and comrex] without connexion, or 
Sim. -- That perhaps but caſually or tcorrexetly lucce cds. 


Incoxxe'x1o [in rhetoric] the ſame as aſynd-ton. 
—— x10x [of in, neg. and comexio, Lat] a defect in joining 
= together, want of coherence, or the quality of things that are 
or anged, linked, or jo ned together. 
NCO NSCIONABLE [of in and c i9nnh le] void of the ſenſe of 
and evil, —_ ——_— 8 * tncerhuorabie are — 
common people, ng have they of God ir o 
fouls X 1 ray g y of God, or their own 
Inco'xsequexce, Inco'xsrque eV, or Ixsco'x<rquzxT!e55 {encore 
fequence, Fr. inconiequentia, Lat.] weaknels of a buing. when the 
concluſion does not follow, or cannot be fairly drawn from the pre- 
miſes, mconclutiveneſs. Shewing the men equerce mf it. Stilling flect. 
Ix co NSEQUENT, adi. [of in aid . , guru, Lat.] without jult con- 
cluſion, without regalar inference. Hi, illation from thence deduced 
inconſeguent. Hakewell. 
. Lof incor/ quent] by a werk manner of ar- 
Incox1'veramt e [inconfideralile, It.] not worthy cf regard, or 
notice; of little or no account or werth, unimpor-ont. Cares very 
mconfigeravle with reſpect to us. Hidijer. | 
: IxCoxs!DERABLE NESS [of incon/iderat ie] ſmall importance. Ih 
_—_— of this thort dying life. I. 
NCONSIU'DERANCY {inconfiierarcia, Lat.] inconſiderateneſs, una@- 
_— raſhnets. RI ] | 
NCONSIUDERATE, adj. [inconfedert, Fr. incenfiderato, It. ircorfidera- 
tus, Lat J 1. Unadv. ſed. rath, — — 4 inattentire That 
there ſhould be any fo in cenfidrrat- among us, as to ſacrifice moral: y 
to politics. ihn. 2. Wanting due regard. He cannot be io n- 
eon/:derate of our frailties. Decay F Pie. 
_ Ixcox51'veraTELY, adv. [of mconfderate] negligently, unatten- 
tively. Jacor/idorately fighting and precipitating the charge. Pacer. 
I:coxs1'diarrixtSss, or IsconstbERA“T o (inconfure ration, Fr. 
in:orfuderaticne, It. inconſ er action, Sp. of inconſeaeratio, or inc re- 
tia, Lat.] want of thought, thouzhtleſnefc, negli inat ention. 
Inconfider ation, precipitancy, or ęiddineſs in actions. 7. hr. Gicat 
ſtupidity and 122 Tier. | | : 
NCONSISTENCE, I:coxs1'STExCY, or ItcoxmsTerT:Ess [of i-, 
ney. and conf/2entia, Lat.) 1. Quality of not agreeing, ſuiting, or con- 
fit:ng with ; a tate of being iacompauble ; ſuch oppoktion, as that cne 
—— infers the negative of the other; tech coutraricty, that 
h cannot be together. There is a perfect inconſi/tency between that 
which is of debt, and that which is of free giit. South. 2. Abſur- 
dity in argument or narration, ſelf conzadititon, argument, or nar- 
rative, where one part deftroys the other. 3. Incongruity. Mutability 
of temper, and inconſiſtency with ourſelves. Adijen. 4. Untteacuncl-. 
changeableneſs. | 2 | 
Ixcoxs:'sTEST [of in and confers, Lat] 1. That is not conſiſtent, 
ſuitable, or agreeable to; that dues not comport with. Inconfe//c 5 
with conicience. Clarendon. 2. Contrary, io as that one inter the 
negation or deſtruction of the other. Mace up of two parts very dif- 
ferent, it not inconſijient. Licke, 3. Abiurd, having parts of which 


one deſiroys the other. 
[of incorfijient) abſurdly, incongruoully, 


Ixcoxst'sTEX TTV, adv. 
with ſelf contradiction. 

Ixcoxso'LABLE, Fr. {incor{clabile, It. incenſolabilit, Lat.] that can- 
not be comforted or cheered, ſorrow ful beyond ſuſceptibility of com- 
fort. She is incon/olable by reaſon of my unkindncis. Aaslun. 

Isxcoxs0'LABLENESS, a ſtate of uncomſoi tableneſs, or chat will not 
admit of comfort. 

Ixcons0'LABLY, adv. [of inconſolable] in an inconſolable manner. 
| Inco'xsonaxcy [irconſonantia, Lat.] diſagrecableneis in found ; 

alſo diſagreement with itſelf. | 
 InconsPr'cuous [of iz and corfpicurs} not perceptible by the fi t, 
1—— There yet remained ftore of 3 — 
wa Wo | | 

Ixco'xsTaxcy, Fr. [incofianza, It. inconflancia, Sp. inconſlantia, 
Lat.] unſteadineſs, changeablenels, ficklencls, mutability of temper 
and affection. Irreſolution on the ſchemes cf life that offer to our 
choice, and irconflancy in purſuing them. Aldiſon. 

Inco'xsTaxT, Fr. [inconfiante, It. of incen/ians, Lat.] 1. Fickle, 
light, wavering, uncertain, not ſt-ady in affection. wanting perſeve- 
rance. He is ſo naturally inc:nftant. Sidney. 2. Changeable, varia- 
ble. Th' iacorffant moon. SH care. 

Ixco'ssTAxTLY, fickly, wavering. | 

Iscoxsu'MABLE [of iz and conſume] not to be conſumed or waſted 
Coats incenſumable by fire. Brown. 

Inconsu'MPTIBLE [of in ard cenſumpeus, Lat.] not to be ſpent, 
not to be brought to an end, not to be deſtroyed by fire. [This ſeems 
a more elegant word that inconſumable. Fobnjon] Pretended incen/um- 
tible lights. Dighy. 

InconTE'STABLE [znconteftable, Fr. inconteflabile, It.] indiſputable, 


12 debate. An evident and inconreftable proof of a deity. | 
c Ae. 
E [of inconteflable} inconteſtability, indiiputa- 


IncoxTE'STABLY, adv. [of incenteſtille] indiſputably. 
IxcoxT1'cuous [of in and contiguous] not touching, not joined to- 
Little ixcontiguous beads. Boyle. 8 
Inco'xTINENCE, Ixco'tTINESCY, or IxcoxT:BNTx HS [incont?. 
mence, Fr. incontinenza, It. incontinexcia, Sp, of incentinentia, Lat] 
inability of the want of a due reſtraint of unlawful detires, unchaſtity. 
The Julia's were both noted of incontinency. Dry. en. 


7U Ixcox- 


INC 


teco'x TERRE [with pliyſicians] is a term uſed of ſuch natural diſ- 
changes as are my ibrough weakneſs ; as, an involuntary diſ- 
ba ge of 1 0 Se. : 8 8 

p — — Fr. {inrertinente, It. and Sp. of incentinens, Lat.] 1. 
Unchatle, indulging evlawtul pleaſure, Falſe accuſers, iat onfinent. 
2 I... 2. Shun ng delay. nog meaning now obio- 
ewe. Put on ſu len bla k continent. S care. ; 
* v om LY, ady. [of 1 1. Without — — * 
lau tu} appetites, unchaſtel;. 2. Preſently, at once, umn Y 3 
an e ſenſe. We will not ixcontinently ſubmit ourſclves. Hoy- 
«card. Incontinent!; I left Madrid. Arbuthnet and Pope. 

Ixcox1ROVE'RTIBLE [of in and controvertible} not to 
be controverted. 

Ixcoxn1Rove'RTIBLY, adv. [of wy yang; fg a degree be- 
youd controverſy, in a manner beyond diſpute. Hebrew is in- 
controwvertibly the primitive and ſureſt teſt to rely . Brown. 

Ixcoxve'x1ExCE, or INcoxve”viEXCY, fubſt. [inconvenient, Fr. in- 
com enientn, It. incomvenitncia, Sp. of inconveniens, Lat.] 1. Croſs ac- 
cident, difficulty, diſadvantage, cauſe of uncaſineſs. Above all cloud: 
of rain, or o her inconvenience. Raleigh. 2. Unfitneſs, inexpedience. 
They ple d againſt the incoxtenzence, not the unlawfulncfs of popiſh 

rel. Hooker 
a 


13 adj. [incorveniente, It. and Sp. of incorvenienc, 
Lat ] 1. Incommodious, diſadvantageous. More urjuſt and more in- 
cornenient tor the common people. Spexſer. 2. Unfic, inexpedient. 
Ixc »XVENI'EXNTLY, adv. [of inconvenient] 1. Unfitly, incommo- 
diouſiv. 2. — x 7 — ; 
IxCoxvENLENTRESS [of inconvenient] inconvenience. 
Ixcoxve'RSABLE, 850 [of in and ceruerſable, Fr.] unſociable, un- 
ft for con veriation, incommunicative. He is a perſon very incan der- 
Sable. More. | EE” | 
© TIxconve'aSaBLENESS [of inconver/abc] unſociablenels. 
Is coxvi' aT ELFE, Fr. and Sp. [:nconverribile, It. of inconvertibilis, 
Lat.] that cannot be — „ or 9 ** It ac- 
mpanieth the nwerti6 + portion into the ſiege. Brown. TD 
res _ ace uncapableneſs of being 
changed or turned. unaltrrableneſs. = 
— [of in and convincible] not to be convinced, inca- 
pable of conviction. : 
Ixcoxv: xSCIBLY, ai. [of inconvuinegbc] without admitting convic- 
tion. Obſtinately and incarvixcre'y to ſide with any one. Brown. 
Ixco'xY, - (pernaps from i» c. to know. Jebnſen} In Scotland 
it denotes miſchievouſly unlucky ; as, he's an iacory fellow. This 
ſcems to be th me..ning in Shak · ſpeaie. : | 
O my tioth. molt ſweet jetts, moſt incony vulgar wit, 
| When it comes ſo ſmoothly off. Shateſjeare. | 
lcd [with farricrs] à diſeaſe when a horſe's guts fall Covwn 
to his teſtes or theath. . : 2 
* I::co/kPok aL, a4. [of in and corporal] immaterial, diſtinct from 
niatter or L Whether light be corporeal or incerporal. Raleigh. 
IncorvoRalLHESS, Ixcon rok E iu v, or IxcorpPorA'LITY [incerpo- 
yaitas, tr. ot in-orporalitas, Lat.] the ſtate or quality of being ich- 
ou! a body, immaterialneſs, diſlictneis from body. 


Inch POR ALLY, adv. [of ice peru] immatenally, without matter 


or body, ; es 
10 Ixco'nroRaATE, werb ad. [incorporer, Fr. incerperare, It. incor po- 
rar, Sp of irc: gero. Lat.] 1. To imbody. Courtely that ſeemed incor- 
ae in his hend. Sidi]. 2. To mingle different ingredients 10 as 
that they ſl.all make ore maſs. A kiftcenth part of fuver incorporate 
with go'' Ven. 3. To conjoin inſ. parably. 
men vid ixcorporate and make us one. Shakeſpeare 
4. To form into a ſociety, corporation, or body politic. 
incorporated with a mayoralty. Carew. 5. To unite, to aſſociate. To 
incorporate them into their own community. Addi/on. a 
To Ixcoa voa ATE, verb neut. to unite into one mals. Painters co- 
lours and aſhes do better incor porate with oil. Bacon. . ' 
Inco'rroraTeE, adj. [of in and corporate] immaterial, imbodied. 


Things inviſible and incorporate. Raleigh. : 
Ixcoꝰ , part. adj. [incorporatus, Lat. incorpore, Fr. incor- 
„ . 


| ? rada, Sp.] 1 

| — — 2 To Ixco ro A1 B. ; 
I::corrorAaTED [with chemiits] mixed well or united, as — . 

ticles of one body with thoſe of another, fo as to appear an um 

ſubſtance. 


Ixco'ryoRaTEDNEsS [of tamper] the ſtate or condition of be- e 


ing incorporated, or the union of one thing with another. 


onA ton, Fr. [incorporazione, It.] 1. The ad; of incorpo- 
_ — or joining 22 or ſi with another, the 


union of ſeveral i ents together 
flint. Bacm. 2. The formation of a body politic. Adoption, 
union. aſſaciation. By our actual e which 
hach him for their head. Hooker. wi : 
IscorroraTION [with chemiſts] the mixing of dry and moiſt bo- 
dies together, ſo as to make one uniform maſs, * leaving a 
poſub. i iy o diſtinguiſhing the ingredients or bodies mixed. | 
Ixcorru'REAL | incorperers, incerporalis. Lat. incorporel, Fr. incor- 
perro, k. and Sp.] having no body, budileſs, immaterial, A virtue 
which may be called excorporeal and imn.ateriate. Bacon. 
Incoryro REALLY, adv. [of incorporeal] without body, immate- 
rially. More zcorporeally than the ſmelling. Bacon, 
- IxcorPoRE ITY, the ſtate or condition of that which has no body, 
immateriality, dillinctucis from body ; as, the incorporeity of the ſoul of 
man. ; . — 
To Inco'rese, verb ad. [of iz and corpſe) to unite into ons body. 
He grew unto his ſeat, | 
As he had been ia ard and demi natur d 
With the brave . Joakeypeare. 
TvcorRE'cT {ircoretto, It. of rr carrectus, Lab.] ſaulty, not nicely 
finiſhed, inaccurare. I he piece you think is incorrect. Pepe. 
In coanxz crix, adv. [of incorrect] not accurately, not exactly, 
faulty, not well corretted. CES 
Ixcorrt'CTx888 [of incorred?] faultineſa, inaccuracy, want of ex- 


The zxcorporation of iron with 


body of Jeſus Chriſt was incorruptible, i. e. not ſu 


The fame id. 


ita, Lat.] the 


INC 
Inco aan [incorrigibite, It. ine » Sp. — 


Lat.] bad beyond correction, depraved fo as not to | 
ia; by any means, erroneous, beyond hope of inſtruftion, Va- 
ricty of incorr1g:ble error. L'Eftrange. 

IxCO'RRIGIBLENESS, of In conan ,I [of incorrigible, Fr. of 
ex, neg. and corragrbules, Lat.) bad quality or r, Sc. that will 
not be amended, hopelefs depravity. Penitence mes a fad at- 
u_ of our i _ Decay A 

CO'REIGHBLY, ad. imcorripib e] to a degree of depravity be- 
youd all means of amendment. A meorrig:bly mad. 

Ixcokxv'rr, or INcorrRU'PTED | K. of incorrupta;, Lat.] 
1. Free from foulneſs or depravation. 


Sin, — Ye 
Did dan chi a 
bun e A. 2 — applied to a 
2. Furc of manners, » It us | to a 
mind above the power of bribes. 0 
IxconrvureTIECLITY {incorruptibilite, Fr. incorruttibilic, It.] t. In- 


ſuſceptability of corruption, incapacity of decay. In his book of the 
world's incorraptibility. Hakexwell. 2. [With metaphylicians] is an 


„ > 
NCORRU'PTIBLE [incorruptibilis, Lat.] 1. Not ſubjeft to | 
tion or decay. Our bodies ſhall be changed into incorraprible and im- 


mortal ſubitances. N ate. 2. That cannot or will not be bribed. 
Ixcorru'eTIBLES, a ſect of the Eutychians, who held, that the 
ſceptible of any 
change or altcration from its formation in the womb of his mother, 
nor of natural paſſions, as hunger, thirſt, &c. See GataxiTes. | 
Isconau'eTIBLENESS [ircorraptilie}] the ilate or condition of that 


which is incorruptible. 
Ixcorrv'eTIBLY, in a manner not to be | | 
I:corau'rTION [of in and corruption] incapacity of corruption. It 


is {own in corruption, it is raiſed in mcorraption. 1 Corinthians. 

Ixcorxu'PTXESS [of in and corrupr] 1. Purity of manners, ho- 
neſty, integrity. Integrity and incorzptze/s of manners. Woodward. 
2. Freedom from decay or ion. 

To Ixcou'xTER [reacontrer, Fr. incontrere, It. though only in the 
latter ſenſe, encontrar, Sp.] 1. To fight with, to join in battle 2. To 
meet. 

Ixcov'xTtr, %. [rencontre, Fr. incentre, It. though only in the 
latter ſenſe] 1. A ſcirmiſh or fight. A EVE 


COUNTER. 

— Ixcev's _—_— See Excouracs. | 

| Ixcrassa'xT14, Lat. [with phyſicians] incraſſating or thickeni 

things, ſuch as are mixed with 2 — liquid juices, ik 
of too diſſolute a ttate, to bring them to a due contiftence. | 

To ixcra'ssaTt, verb att. [of in and crafſas, Lat.] to thicken. 
The contrary to attenuate. Acids diſſolve or attenuate, alkalies pre- 
ci pitate or incraf/ate. Newton, 

Iscka'ssaTIx E. ,. [of incraſſate] that which hath the quality of 
thickening. {ncrafjatives to thicken the blood. Harvey. 
— _ SSATED, part. adj. [of incrafſate ; incraſſatm, Lat] chick 


IsxcR4352 TION. 1. The act of making thick or a rendering 
fluids thicker than before by the mixture of lefs Af ener 2. The 
ſtate of growing thick. I he determination of quickſilver is fixation, 
that of ilk coagulation, and that of oil azcrefation. Brown. 

To Ixcrta'st, werb nent. [croſciere, It. crecer, Sp. of in and creſco, 
Lat.] to grow more in number or greater in bulk, to advance in 
quantity or value, or any quality that is capable of being more or 
8 2 ye may 2 mightily. Deateroncmy. ; 

o INCREASE, verb act. to more or greater. I will increaſe 
the famine. Ezekiel. I 
 Ixcre4'se, falt. [from the verb] 1. The fate of prowing more or 
— augmentation. For three years he lived with great ixcrea/c. 

den. 2. Increment, that which is added to the original ftock. - 3- 

Produce. I hoſe grains which grew produced an increaſe beyond ex- 
ion. Mortimer. 4. Generation. Dry up in her the organs of 
increeſe. Shakeſpeare. 5. Progeny, offspring. | | 
—7 young Thoaſa bore the bright zzcrea/e | 
norcys. Pope. TX 
6. The ſtate of waxing or growing full orbed. Applied to the moon. 
Not decreaſe- The 7ncrea/e of ys Pun Bacon. 5 

Ixca “asg ix Number ¶ in aſtrology] a planet is ſaid to be ſo, when 

by its motion it exceeds the mean motion. | | 
Ixcae'astr [of increaſe] he who increaſes. * 

IxcrEa'TE, adj. for increated [of in, neg. and creatus, Lat.] not 
2 — upon another by creation, uncreated. ö 
IxcxZA “TED, the ſame with increate. The abſolute and ixcreated 
infinite can adequately fill it. Cheyne. 5 

IxckEDntlLirr, or „ — 7 1 

: tlie hs et ot wa 
credible. Obj — og Mm. 1 2 3 

Ixcxe'piBLE [incrojable, Fr. incredibile, It. incroyble, Sp. in- 
fs, Lat.] that is — to be believed, 1 2 
2 ——— —— in this fable, ſpoke to them. 


Ixcar'DibLY, adv. [of incredible] in a manner not to be believed. 
. N 3 [incredulitas, Lat. incredu- 
1, Fr. incredulita, It. incredulidad, Sp. unbelieving temper, hard- 
— To take away all ——— 

. Kalegh. 

_— [of is and creme, Lat.] not conſumable by fire. If 
Brow. | 

Incxz'puLous [incridule, Fr. incredulo, It. and Sp. of incredukes, 
Lat.] hard of belief, who will not believe. I am not altogether 5»- 
credulous but there may be ſuch candles. Bacon. | 

I'Scaevent [incrementum, Lat.] 1. An increaſe, cauſe of growing 
more. Matter for the formation and increment of animal and vegeta- 
ble bodies. Woodward. 2. Act of waxing bi Divers - 
tions are concerning its increment or inundation. Brom. 3. Pioduce. 


The 


IN C 


The looſen'd roots then drink PT 
Large increment, earneſt of years. J. Philips. 

Isenkutar [wich algebraiſts] is uſed to ſignify the infinitely ſmall 
increaſe of a line, c. in ſlux ions, growing bigger by motion. 

Incazus'trur [with rhetoricians] a figure wherein a ſpeech riſcs 
up by degrees, from the loweſt to the higheſt pitch; as, zcither fil ver, 
gold, ner precious fiones, are worthy to be d with virtue. 
” IncarmenTUM, Lat. [in old records] the advance in rent or other 
payments, in oppoſition to decremertum. 

IncxemenTun, improvement of land; alſo a plot of land en- 
cloſed out of common or waſte ground. : 

To Tuca Era, verb act. [increpare, It. and Lat.] to chide or re- 
buke. : 

Inca yar [increpatione, It. of increpatio, Lat.) act of rebuk 
or chiding, a rebuke, a check. Than more public reptehenſions 
increpaticns. b | ; > 

Incat'ssanT, or Ixcet'scant [in heraldry] fignifies the moon in 
the increaſe, from the new to the full. 

To-Incai'MInaTt [of incriminor, Lat.) to recriminate. 

To Incro'aca [of accrocher, Fr. to hook in] to gain upon. See To 
Excaoaen. : 2 . 

Inczo'actwent, the act of entering upon, gaining, hooking in, or 


uſurping. See ExncxoanMenT. | | 
| Incro'acumeonssss [from incroach] incroaching diſpoſition or qua- 


xen v xxo [incruentur, Lat.] unbloody. 
To Ixcev'sr, or To Iucav'xsT ATE, verb act. [incrufter, Fr. in- 
craſto, Lat.] to cover with an additional adhering to the internal mat- 


ter. Baked and incruffate upon the ſides. Bacon. To cover and in- 


craft the ſtones. Weed: ard. „ | 

NCRUSTA'T10N [icraſiatzru, It. of incruſtatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
making or becoming hard on the ourſide like a cruſt, an adherent 
coat, ſomething ſuperinduced. Theſe chapels are laid over with ſuch 


a rich variety of incraſta tions. Adatſon. 2. Rough cafting or parget- 


B [in architecture] is a column which conſiils of ſe- 
veral pieces of hard polithed ſtones. or rather brilliant matter diſpoſed 
in chiapartiments in the body of a building; alſo a plaiſter with which 
a wall is lired. | 

Ixcau'sTED, fart. adj. [incruſtatue, Lat.) covered with a hard 
cruſt. 


. Ixcavsred Column [in architecture] is a column conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral pieces or flender branches of ſome precious marble; agate, jaiper, 
Sc. maſticated or cemented round a mould of brick, or any other 
matter ; which is done for two reaſons ; the one is to ſave the precious 
ones, or to make them appear of an uncommon largeneſs, by the 
ncataef; and cloſeneſs of the incruttation, when the maſtic is of the 
fa-:e colour. | 
Te I'xcunaTE, verb rect. [incube, Lat.] to fit eggs. 
Incusa'T10N, or Ilxcv' n Lr: Fr. [of izcabatio, Lat.) the act of 
fitting abrood, for hatching eggs as a hen. Whether that vitality was 
by incubation. Raleigh. © 
I'scuBATED, art, aj. [incubatns, Lat.] brooded or ſet over, as 
by a bird on her egos or neſt. 
lnncu' aus, a dæmon, who in the ſhape of a man, has carnal know- 
ledge of a woman. 
IicuBus, Lat. 


1 Incur.ca'T10n {of inculcate] the act of impreſſing by frequent ad- 


Sp. [incelpabile, It. of inculpabilis, Lat.] unreprove- 
» , 1 South. & ] | 

Incu'tLPABLENEss [of inc able} unblameableneſs. 
 Incu'lPaBLY, adv. [of inculpabic] 332 South. 
Tucui r, adj. {incalte, Fr. incuitus, Lat.) uncultivated, untilled. 

Her foreſts huge, | 
Hzcult, robuſt and tall. Themſon. | ROW 
| Incu'unancyY [of inen, Lat.] 1. The act of lying upon ano- 
ther. 2. The ſtate of Keeping or poſſeſſing a benefice. Paid to the 
if during his incambency in the ſame fee. Swift. 

Incu'upexT, adj. [incumbens, Lat.) 1. Lying or reſting _ 
The weight of the incumbent water. Boyle. 2. Impoſed as a duty. 
Thoſe works that are incumbent on all Chriſtians. Sprat. 

Incu*mnexT, . [of incumbeo, Lat. to labour ſtrenuouſſy; be- 
cauſe he to his whole fludy to diſcharge his function] a 

who has the care or cure of ſouls, one that enjoys a bencfice, 
one in — poilcſhon. Swift, 
To Incu'rmser, work af [encombrer, O. Fr. ingombrare, It.] to 
clog, to hinder, to embarraſs. 
long'd for 2 


n. 
Incu'tPaBLE, 


My cauſe is call'd, and that long 
I ſtill cum i with ſome new delay. 

Incu'usrancs [encombre, Fr. ingombro, Sp.] hinderance, clog, 
embarraſment. . 

To Incu's [inconrir, incorrere, It. incurrir. Sp. of incurro, Lat.] to 
expoſe or render one's ſelf liable to a puniſhment or reprehenſion. I 
have incurred diſpleaſure. | | 

To Ixcusr, werb aut. to occur, to preſs on the ſenſes. The motions 
of the minute parts of bodies are invitible, and incur not to the eye. 
Bacon 


Ixcuzanrtity [incarabilit, Fr.] impoſlibility of cure, utter in- 
— 


- .4xcu'razzs, Fr. and Sp, [incarabile, It.] that cannot be cured, 
healed or remedied, irremediable, hopeleſs. A ſchirrus is not abio- 
. . Incu'nanLExBss [of incurable] incapacity of being cured, ſtate 
of not admitting any cure. 

Incu'raBLyY, adv. [of incurable] without remedy, in an incurable 
manner. Jncarably ignorant. Lor te. 


IND 
Iscv'zrovs [incariefs;, Lat.] careleſs, negligent, inattentive. A 
careleſs — eye. Derham. 1 — 
Ixcu/ x iousxzss [of incurious] careleſneſs, heedleſneſs. 
Ixcv ns [incurro, Lat.] 1. Attack, mifchievous occurrence. 
Sins of daily incur on. South. 2. [ Incurfion, Fr.] inroad, ravage, in- 
vaſion without conqueſt. To make an hoftile invaſion or incur/fior. 


*. Ixcux var, verb 4. [zncurvo, Lat.] to bend, to crook. 
ays n the z "I "Bk 
paring by 3232 


Incunva rion. 1. The act of bending, bowing, or 1 


One part moving while the other reſts, one would thi 
ſhould cauſe an incurvation * the line. Glawville. le þ 


Bacon. 


2. Flexion of the 


2 in token of reverence. As incurvation and ſacriſce. Stilling- 


Ixcun variox of the Rays of Li in dioptrics) is the variation 
of a ray of light, from that e ine, in which ks motions would 
7 ä — * for the reſiſtances made by the thickneſs 
of t wm through which it paſſes, fo as to hi j i 
courſe, and tar it aide OPT n 

Ixcuxvartox [with ſurgeons] a bunch or ſu ellia | : 
* — a bone, Er. m its natural — . 

ncu'rviTY [ iscar wu, Lat.] crookedneſs, the ſta 
inward. The incurwity of a dolphin. Brown. — OOO 
2 po a ſmith's anvil. 
xc us, Lat. [with anotomiſts] a bone of the inner part of the ear 
reſembling a grinder-tooth, and lying under the bone called m "ug 
Sce 3 Occonom. El. . K II 

Ixcv'xsiox, Lat. a violent ſhaking againſt or into. | 
To IU'xpicaTt [indigare, It. and Lat.] to ſearch diligent!y, to beat 
Out. | 
PE ny od Lat. inge div, It. of indagatio, Lat.] the act of 

iligent ſearching or enquiring into, examination. A ion 
fot, Ap enq 8 * In the indag ui 
 Invaca'Tor, Lat. a ſearcher or enquirer into matters. Skilful ;::- 
—_— of nature. Hoyle. | pwn 

o Ixpa'mwaGe, werb af. of endommager, Fr. dannegeiart, I: 
to bring damage, to hurt or 2 See EN DAMAGE. os : 

IxbAMMAGEMENT, damage, hurt, prejudice. See Exvanact- 
MENT. 

To Iipa'xcir, wnrb a7. [of in and er, Fr.] to expoſe to da 
ger or hazard. * nth og = , l 925 

To Ix DART, werb at. 5 i and dart] to dart or ſtrike in. 

No more deep will I indart my eve, 
Than your conſent gives ſtreugth to make it fly. Shale re. 

To Inv ar, werb a2.. [of in, intenfive, and diran, dax. ] to ren- 
der dear to, to gain the aſſection of. Sec Expe ag. HP 

I:Dra'amenT (of indear] the act of rendering dear, an eng2ging 
carriage. Sec ExpearnmuexT. RED 

4 See Ex EA LVou Rn. | | 

o Ip r. verb ad. 1. To put into debt. 2. To oblige, 
under obligation. 1 885 

Ixnt“ kT ED, . adj. [of in and debt; endete, Fr. indebitato, It.] 
having incurred a debt, that owes to another, obliged b ſomething 
received, bound to reſtitution. It has 7» betore the on to whom 
the debt is due, and for before the thing received. Let polity ac- 
knowledge itſelf indebted to religion. Heotry. 

Ixpe*cency, or IxDE'CEXTtESS [iadecentia, Lat. indecence, Fr. in. 
decinza, It. indicencia, Sp.] unbecomingne!s, unſeemlineſs, any thing 
contrary to good manners, ſomething wrong, but ſcarce criminal. 
To reform indecency in his pupil. Lecke. 

Ixpe'criwr, Fr. [indecente, It. and Sp. intecens, Lat. unbecoming „ 
unſecmly, unfit -- for the eyes — 2 acrtadeai, unlawful or 
indecent. South. 
Ir“ CEN TI, adv. [of is hct] without decency, un „„ 

Ixukci'buous [of in and de,, not falling, not fied. The in- 
decidacus and unſhaken locks of Apollo. Br wr. ; 

Ixbe'cimanLe [of iz and decimæ, Lat.] not wuthable, not liable to 
pay tithes. | 

IxDEcLi'NABLE, Fr. [indeclinabile, It. of rndeclinabilis, Lat.] net 
varied by terminations ; as indeclinable nouns, in grammar, are ſuch 
as do not vary the caſes. Arbuthnor. 

. Inpg'corovs [inderorns, Lat.] undecent, unſeemly, unbecoming. | 
What can be more indccorous. Norris. | e 

Inpe*corRousNEss {of indecorous] indecency. | 
xp co un, Lat. unbecoming behaviour, unſeemlinefss. 

Ixvee'p [of in, and dæd. Sax.] 1. Certainly, truly, in fact, in 
reality. Vet loving indeed, and therefore conſtant. 4 2. Abore 
the common rate. Far from being liraclites indeed. South. 3. This is 
to be granted that. A particle of connection. This limitation, indeed, 
of our author, will ſave thoſe the labour who would look for Adam's 
heir amongſt the race of brutes. Locke. 4. It is uſed ſometimes as a 
ſlight ailertion or recapitulation in a ſenſe hardly [37% cnn ee x 
cable. This is indeed more criminal in thee. $ — 5. K is 
uſed to note conceſſion in compariſons. Againſt theſe were pre- 
pared to the number of near one hundred thips ; not ſo great of bulk 
indeed, but of a more nimble motion. Bacon. 


IxDEFA'TIGABLE [of indefatigabile, Fr. infaticabile, It. of indefa- 
tigabilis, Lat.] unwearied, not tired, not exhauſted by labour. A 


conſtant ind:fatigable attendance. South. | 
InDeEFA'TIGABLEXESS [of indefatigeble} unwearied diligence, or 
application. = . 
NDEFA'TICABLY, adv. [of indefautigable] unweariedly. A man ir:- 
defatigably zealous in the ſervice of — and ſtate. Dryden. 
InDEFEa'sIBLE [of in, neg. and defaire, Fr.] that which cannot be 
cut off, defeated, or made void; as, an indefee/thle right to an tate, 
&c. : 
InpertcT1BILITY, the quality of being never liable to fail, or not 
being ſubje& to defett or decay. | 
InDEFE'1SIBLE [indefaiſible, Fr.] not to be vacated, irrevocable, 
not to be cut off. Generally written indefe4/ab/e. So indefeifible is 
our eſtate in thoſe joys, that if we do not ſell it in reverſion, we ſhall, 
when once inveſted, be beyond the pollibilicy of ill huſbandry. Decay 
of Piety, | n 
ND E- 


IND 


; in | . of defends, Lat.] what 
cms bf > a et EINE 


ble. Sander for. 

—— caci [of indefe#ar, Lat.] that cannot or will not fail, 
not liable to defect or decay. f 95 

lvorrr'xsus [in old records] one who is impleaded, and refuſes to 
anſwer. 

Ispe'rix1TE [indfini, Fr. indefinits, It. and Sp. of indefinitas, Lat.] 
1. _— unlimited, undefined. Her ad- 
vancement was left ind ite. Bacon, 2. Which has no certain 


bounds, or to which the human mind cannot conceive any, large beyond 
the of man, tho not abſolutely without limits. Tho” 


it is not infinite, it may be iandefixite ; tho it is not bounuleis in itielf, 
S 


it may be fo to human comp pectator. 

Ixpe'rixite Pronouns 2 grammarians] are ſuch that have a 
looſe and undetermined fignification, and are called either ind, finite 
pronmms ferſonal; as, ahi, r, whatſoever, each, other ; or. pro- 
nouns ind:finite, which relate both to perſon and thing; as, , one, 
R — ſof indefinite] uncapabeneſs of bounds or limits, 

InDe*'FINITEXESS ? ite] uncapab! or limi 
unlimitedneſs 


IxDeriNiTELY, adv. [of i | 
a degree indefinite. If the world be zndefinirely extended, that is ſo far 
as no human intelle& can fancy any buunds ot it, then what we ice 
a_ ——— Rey. 2. Without any fettied or determinate 
limitation. To ſhew indefinitely what was doue. Hooker. 

Inverr'x1TuDE [of inne] quantity not limited by our under- 
ſanding, tho yet finite. Ihey ariſc to a ſtrange and prodigious mul- 
titude, if not indefinitade. Hide. 85 

IxDeLt'BERATE, or INDELIBERATED, adj. [indelibere, Fr. in and 
deliberate, Eng.] unpremeditated. done without confideration. I he 
indeliberate commiſſions of many ſins. Government of the Tongue. 

Isxve'L1BLE [indidibile, Fr. and It. of indelitites, Lat.) 1. That 
cannot be ed or blotted out; it ſhould be written eie. In- 
dilible characters. K. Charies, 2. Not to be annulled. Jadcleble 
power from above. Sprar. = . 

— _ {of iagelible] uncapableneſs of being blotted out 
or deſtroyed. 

Inox lic Ac [of i and delicacy] want of delicacy, want of elegant 
decency. Your papers would be chargeable with u orte than zadelicacys 

would be immoral. Add: en. 
NDE'LICATE [of in and delicate] wanting elegant decency, void 


of : ſenſibility of . 55 : 3 
NDEMNIFICA'TION indemnify} 1. Security againſt or 
. 2. Reimburſement of loſs or penalty. py 

To IxDt'mxiFy, werb ad. [of fie and in, Lat. or ind.mnifer, 
Fr.] 1. To fave or bear harmleis, to maintain unhurt. Intolent, fig- 
nifies rude and haughty ; indemnify, to keep ſaſe. Waits. 2. To 
ſecure apaiult loſs or penalty. 

Ind unir y [indemnite, Fr. indennita, It. of indemnitas, Lat.] a 
ſtate of being ſcreened or exempted from puniſhment. In the ways of 
amneſty and :ndemnity. K. Charles. 

1 law] an annual penſion of one or two ſhillings, 

con, when a church was appropriate to an abby or 

InDEMo'NSTRABLE [7 «bilis, Lat.) that cannot be proved 
or demonſtrated. f 
——— [of izdemerftrabie} incapableneſs of being 
demonſtrated. | 
To Irve'xT, goes ad. 3 Fr. from 2 and x tory 3 
tooth] 1. To mai thing with inequalities, like a row > to 
wars Ahadion + 3 The margins on cach fide do not termi- 
nate in a ſtraight line, but are indented. Woodward. 2. To jag or 


notch in and out. 1 

Ixve'xT, fabf. [from the verb] inequality, inciſure, indentation. 
Trent ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep indat. Shake/peare. 

InvenTa'Tion. [of in and dent, Lat. a tooth} an indenture, a 
waving in any form. Each indeatation being continued in a imall 
ridge acroſs the line to the ixdeatation that aniwers it on the oppoſite 
margin. Hcodward. 2 Z 

Ixpe'xTEp [in heraldry] having indentations ; there are two ſorts 
of it, which are only diſtinguiſhable by the largeneis of the tecth, the 
Caalier being commonly called indeed, and the larger, by the French, 
dancette, or dantele. 

Ixpe'xTure [indentara, Lat.] an agreement or contract between 
two or more perſons in writing, le cut or indented at the top, 
and anſwering to another copy, which contains the ſame covenancs 
and articles, to be kept by the other party. In Hall's chronicle much 
good matter is quite marred by indenture Engl.h. Aſebam. 5 

IxpeyE "NDENCE, 8 [ inde; endance, Fr. independen- 
za, It. independenci b ving no dependence u an- 
other. —— — Fug 22 
tions of its independency on matter. Addiſon. 

Invert "xDexT, adj. {indefendant, Fr. indejendente, It. and Sp.] 
1. That has no dependency upon any one, not relying on another, not 
controlled. It is uſed with or, of, or from, before the object; of 
. 1 . to depend on, and conſe- 

1 — Jelnſen. Pri of independent governments. 
125. 2. o ting wes thing oth we 1 
An incorporeal ſubilance independent from matter. Bentley. 

InDEPENDENT, i. Sec InvErtxbEnTS. A very famous inde- 

- miniſter. . i 

NDEPEXDENT [with metaphyſician'] is when one thing does not 

on another as its _ J 

InDEPE'NDENTISM, or condition of being independent ; 
alſo the principles of a ſect called Independents. 4 

InDEPR'NDENTS [M. of independent} diſlenters, who manage all 
things relating to church diſcipline within their own congregations, 
and allow not of any dependence on any other church or tuperior au- 
thority. See CONGREGATIONALLY. | 

IxperE"NDENTLY, adv. [of independent) without reference to other 
2 Furniſhing every thing independently the one after the other. 

ryden. 

1xDz'PRECABLE, that will not be entreated. 


1e] 1. In an indefinite manner, to 


way, or the hand of a clock. The izdex 


IND 


IsDzzr'ar, ,. [of in and deſert] want of merit. To think the 
of his merit a redection on their 0:vn inde/erts. % 

Inpssr'xexTLY, adv. [indefinenter, from in and d;fixo, Lat. to 
ceaſe] without ceaſing. They continue a month indefirently. Ray. 

InpesTxU'CTIBLE [of in and depratziole] not to be deſtroy ed. Hr. 
defirudiitle by art or nature. Hol. 

IxpETE kminaBie [of in and determinable} not to be defined or 
— As its period is inſcrutable, 10 is its nativity indecerminab(c. 

n. 

Ixotrs'autxarH [indeter mine, Fr. indeterminate, It. indetermina.- 
tus, Lat.] not defined, unfixcd. For an indeterminate number of 
ſucceflions. Neven. 

IxDETERMINATELY, adv. [of indeterminate] in an indeterminate 
manner, not in any ſettled manner. I he depth of the hold is indecer- 
minately ex preſſed. Arbathnot. . 

IXDbETI Auto [of i and determined] unſetiled, unfixed. Float - 
ng word: of indetermned ſignification. Locke. 

NDETERMINA'110N [of in and dermit, want of determina. 
tion, want of ſettled direction. 
currence of the cautes. Grumbel.. 

IxpeTE rmixtD Problem [with marhematicians] is one which is 
capable of an inf: ite number of anſwers ; as to find out two num- 
bers, whoſe ſum, together with th. ir prod et, ſtall be equal to a given 
number; cr to make a rhomboides, ſuch tha: the rectangle under the 
fides be equal to a given ſquare; both ot which pl.blems will have in- 
fnite ſolutions. 

Ixvzvo'rion Fr. [ind tee, It. of indes otro, Lat] want of devo- 
tion, irreligion Our tormer is. c,. Decay of Piery. 
 Ixpevou'T, 4% [of in and devour, Eng 1d. Cet, Fr.] not devout, 
irreligious. M hilſt he is meek, but i Decay of Piery. 

Fapex. 1. A mark to ſhew or direct wow thing, as the hour or 
| a watch. Bentley, 2. 
The diſcoverer, the pointer out. I aſtes are the indexes of the diſle- 
rent qualities of plants. drbuthnotr. 3. A table ot the contents of a 
— generally arranged alphabetically. It a book has no idr. 

atts. 


Tux [in muſic books] a little mark at the end of each line of 2 


tune, ſhewing the note the next line begins with. 
Inptx of a Logarithn, is the character or exponent of it, and is 
that figure, which ſhews of how many p'accs the abſolute number be- 
longing to the logarithm does confiſt, and of wl. : nature ii is, whe- 
ther it be an integer or a fr-Qtion. I hus int? is logarubm, 2 -502293, 
the number tand:ng on the left hand of the point, is called the index, 
and ſhews that the abſolute number anſwering to it conſulls of three 
laces; for it is always one more than the index. Again, if the ab- 
olute number be a fratiion, then the index of the logaruhm hath a 
_ fign, and is marked thus, 7. 552203. 
ND 


EX of @ Quantity (with algebraitts, is that quantity ſhewing to 


what power it is to be involved, as @* ſhews that & is to be involved 


to — third power, — 3 
NDEXEs of Power: [in algebra] are the exponen's of and 

are ſo named, becauſe they ſhew the order, ſeat, or Ts 
power ; as allo its nun ber of dimenuons or degrecs, i. e. how many 
times the root is n ultiplied in reſpecuve:y producug each power: 
thus 2 is the index or exponent of tie ſecond power or ſquare, 3 of 
the third power or cube, 4 of the fourth powe: or biquadrace, &c. 

IxvexTe'riTY [of ix and dexterity] want of dexterity, want of 
handineſls. Hey. | | 5 | 

Fxv1as, belonging to India. 3 

I'svian Arrow Rect, ſubji. [marcanta, Lat.] a root with a flower 
confiliing of one leaf, almoſt tunnel It atterwards becomes 
an ped fruit, having one cell u ich one hard rough ſecd. It 
was brought from the Spaniſh tetclemen:s in A. nerica into the illauds of 
Barbadoes and Jamaica, where it is cultivated as a medicinal 
it being a ſovereign remedy for the bite of waſps, and ex;elling 
poiſon of the manchinecl tree. This root the I. dians apply to ex- 
tract the venom of their arrows. After they have unt it up, they 


clean it, maſh it and lay it as a poultice to the wouuuded part, aud are 


y ſucceisful in the cure. Miller. 


IIa Cafes [agrivisla, Lat.] an herb, the leaves are round, im- 


bilicated and alternately, the ſtalks trailing, the flower-cup is 
inquiſid. e ſpecies are fave. Miller. | 5 
— *. [opurtia, Lat.] a The flower conſiſts of many 
which expand in 
umbilicated fruit with a ſoſt pulp. Miller. 4 
Ixpiax Manie, an ichneumon, a little creature that creeps into the 
mouths of crocodiles, and gnaws their intrails and io kills them. 
Indian Re, a kind of mineral earth. zdiax Red, io called by the 
painters, is a ſpecies of ochre, and is a very fine purple earth ot firm 
compact texture and weight: while in the tiratum it is of a pure 
blood colour and almoſt of a flony hardneſs : when it is of a 


ſtrong glowing red. of a rough duſky ſurface, and, when n, full 
of white part e. folid, ice and itering, It is aiſo called 
Ons ET; 


alſo at Bombay. Hz. 
I'sxvicanT, 
* (with ph thoſe days which fignify 
1CanT Days (w ſici whi that a 
Err a day. 
To Fnpicarts [5 „ Fr. indicar, Sp. indicare, It. and Lat.! 
1. To ſhew, to point out. 2. [In phy ſic] to diſcover or point out a 


| Y- | . 
Inpica'T10n, Fr. [indicazicne, It. indicacion, Sp. of indicatio, Lat.] 
the act of ſhewing, a ſign or ſymptom, mark taken. 

InpicaTion [in medicine] a diſcovering what is to be done in 
order to recover the patient's health. 

IxpicaTiIONn Carative [with phyſicians] thoſe indications that ſhew 
how the diſeaſe is to be chat the patient labours under at the 
preſent time. 

vw — is . — what is to be done by 
leflening the eſſetis or taking off the s of a di | 
define & can. be whelly rembvnt. See een 


Ihe indeterminaiion or accidental con- 


plant, 
he 


plant. | 
of a roſe; the ovary becomes a ticſhy 


* * 


InpicaT10n Preſervative, are thoſe that ſhew what is to be done 


for the preſervation and continuance of health. 
Is vieren Vital, are ſuch as reſpect the life of the you 
| | DICATIVE 


IND 


Ixoi'cArir fin law] the name of a writ by which the patron of a 
church may remove a writ commenced againſt the clerk upon account 
of tithes, from the court chriſtian to the king's court. 

I'sv14a, Preper, the name of a large diſtrict of Afia, bounded by 
Uibec T and Lhibet on the north; by another part of Thibet, 
the kingdom of Aſem, Ava, and Pegu, on the cat; by the bay of 
Bengal, and the Indian Ocean on the ſouth; and by the ſame ocean 
and Perſia on the weſt ; being about 2coo miles in length from north 
to ſouth, and 1500 miles in breadth from eull to weft, where broadeſt, 
tho' the ſouthern part of the peninſula is not above 309 miles broad. 
It is frequently called Indoſtan, a name ſuppoſed to be derived from the 
river _— on * weſtern frontiers. Fe 

IxD1a beyond the Ganges, a large country of A ſia, bou by Thibet 
and Boutan on the north ; by Chan, — and Cochin- China on 
the eaſt; by the Indian ocean on the ſouth ; and by the Hither India, 
the bay of Bengal, aud the ftraits of Malacca on the weſt. 
 I'sxp1a, #4, a name given to the Antilles and Caribbee Iſlands of 


| Invifcarive [indicatif, Fr. indicative. It. of indicativas, Lat.] 
or , intorming or pointing out. | 
IxpicaTivE Moos {in —— which barely affirms and 
denies, and no more The verb is formed in a certain manner, to af- 
firm, deny, or interrogate, which formation, from the principal uſe 
of it, is called the indicative mood. Clarke's Latin Crammar. 
Inpi'caTIVELY, adv. [of indicative} in ſuch a manner as ſhows or 
betokens. Theſe images formed in the brain are indicatively of the 
ſame ſpccies with thoſe of ſenſe. Grew. 
Isp1cator, Lat. {in anatomy] one of the muſcles which extends 
the fore-finger, fo called, becauſe it ſerves to point at any thing. 


IxpicaTo'kius Aa/cxs, Lat. [in anatomy] a muicie which turns 


the eye aſide. 

Ix pic ruu (in medicine] is that which is 
order to recover the patient's health. 
I'spices Dies [with phyticians] the ſame as critical days. 


ſignified to be done in 


Tolxo1r'crt, verb u. [indittum, ſap. of ind:co, irom in and dico, Lat. 


to lay] to impeach, acculc, or prefer a bill againi an offender in due 
courte of law. 
IxSDi'CTABLE 
Proiecuted. , 
Ixv1r'cTeD, part. a4. [of indifus, Lat.] accuſcd or impeached in 
a cou:t of judicature. | 
Ixpviiction, Fr. {indizione, It. indiciox, Sp. of initio, Lat.] 1. De- 
claration, proclamation. A denunciation and irdicrion of a War. 
Bacon, 2. [\\ ith chconoiogers] the ſpace of 15 years, a way of 
reckoning time. The ind:4:o# inftituted by Conftantine the Great 
is properly a cycle of tributes orderly diipoied tor fifteen years, and 
| it accounts of that kind were kept; afterwards, in memory of the 
great victory obtained by Conſtantine over Mezentius, 8 Cal. Oct. 
312, by which an entire freedom was given to Chriſtianity, the coun- 
cil of Nice, for the honour of Conſtantine, ordained that the accounts 
of years ſhould be no longer kept by the Olympiads, which till that 
mme had been done; but that inſtead thereok the indidicn ſhould be 
made uſe of by which to reckon and date their years; which hath its 
epocha, A. D. 313, Jan. 1. 3. /rdi/icn alſo fignifies the convocation of 
an eccleſiaſtical aiſembly, as of a 1j) nod or council, and even a diet. 
Ix91'cTive [among the Romans] an epithet given to certain ſcaſt 
days appointed by the magiilrates, as coniul, prætor, Qc. 
Ixbi'crukxr [indiftamentum, of indico, Lat. to ſhew, c.] an 


{of in47] that may or is liable to be indicted or 


accuſation or impeachment for ſome crime, preſented in a court of 


juſtice. | 
 Invi'rrERENT, Fr. [indifferente, It. indiferente, Sp. indifferens, Lat.] 
1. Neutral, not determined to either fide. adifferent in his choice 
to ſleep or die. Adiiſen. 2. Unconcerned, unattentive, 8. 
An ind:fferent ſpectator of the contending parties. Addon. 3. Not 
to have iuch difference as that the one is for its own ſake preſerable 
to the other. Inaiferent to the matter in hand which way the learned 
ſhall determine. Locle. 4. Impartial, dinutercſted. Partial to none, 
but indifferent to all. 4/cham. 5. Having mediocrity, neither the 
beſt nor the worſt, pretty or paſſable ; this is an improper and 
colloquial uſe, eſpecially when applied to perſons. To publiſh an 
indiffercat collection of poems, for fear of being thought the author 


of a worſe. Prior. In the ſame ſenſe it has the force of an adverb. , 


I am myſelf in4iferext honeſt. Shakeſpeare. 


InD!FFERENTLY, adv. [of indifferent} 1. With indifference; in a t 


neutral ſtate, without wiſh or averſion. And | u ok on death in- 
| differently. Shakeſ. 2. Without preference, without Citiinttion. Were 

extended indifferently to all, which of them would think himſeif 
under any icular obligation? Addiſon. 3. Not well, tolerably, 
paſfably. A moyle will draw ind:fferently well. Carew. 

Ixpi'rreRENCE, InDi'FrERENCY, or INDI'FFERENTNESS [rndiffe- 
rentia, Lat. indifference, Fr.] 1. The tate of having little or no concern 
or affection for, negli With the izd:ference of » Rogers. 
2. Nutrality, ſuſpenſion, equipoiſe, or freedom from motives on either 
ſide. An * indifferency for all truth. Locke. 3. Impartiality. 
Read the book with zndiference and judgment. / bitgiſt. 4. State in 
which no moral ney reaſon preponderates, itate in which there 
is no difference. e Choice is left to our diſcretion, except a prin · 
cipal bond of ſome — remove the zndifference that ſuch things 
have in themſelves. H:oker. 

I'npicexcs, I'xpiGExcCY, or I'xD1GENTNEssS [ indigentia, Lat. indi- 
gence, Fr. indigenza, It.) needineſs, poverty, want. Where there is 
happineſs there mutt not be ;adigency or want of any due comforts of 
lite. Burnet. 

Invice "nous [indigene, Fr. indigena, Lat.] native to a country, 
originally born or produced in a region. Negroes were all tranſported 
from Atrica, and are not indig-ncus or proper natives of America. 
Brown. 

Inmicexr, Fr. [indigente, It. of indigens, Lat.] 1. Needy, poor, 
neceflitous. Charity — relieving the — — _ 2. In 
want, wanting. indigent of nothing from without. J. Philips. 3. 
Void, empty. The — parts indigent of _ —4 , 

Ixpice'sr, or Invice'sreD Lage,, Fr. indige/to, It. and Sp. of 
indigeftas, Lat.] 1. Not digeſted. confuſed, out of order, not 
into diſtinct orders. rdigefted matter or chaos created in the begin- 


IN P 


Ling, was without the form. Ralcigh. 2. Not ſormed or ſhaped. 
Foul indigefted lump. Shakeſpeare. 3. Not well conſidered and me 
thodiſed. Senſeleſs effuſions of indigefed prayers. Hooker. 4. Not 
digeſted or concocied in the flomach, crude or raw. Fumes of d- 
Salla food. Dryden. 5. Not brought to ſuppuration. His wound 


yy indigefled and —_— Wijemar. 

XNDIGE'STEDXEss [of i the ſtate of not being digeſted ; - 

fuſedneſs, want of _ *! "_ . 
Ixoick'sTIBLE 


] indigeſlibile, It. of indigeſtibilis, Lat.] that cannot 
be digeſted in the ſtomach, not media, - —— Arb ut not. 

Ixvict'sT1BLENEss, uncapableneſs of being digeſted. 

Ixpice'sT1iON, Fr. [indigeſtione, It. of indigeftio, Lat ] want of di- 
geſtion in the ſtomach, the ſtate of meats unconcocted. The fumes 
of in4igeflion may indiſpoſe men to thought. Temelc. 
—— agen TH = of indigite, Lat] to ſhew or 

were with a r. The this finger which in 
the left hand implied but fix, in the ri hand 2 hun- 
dred. Brown. 

Ixv1GrTa'T10N, che act of pointing or ſhewing as it were with 2 
finger, a plain yu a convincing demonilration. Which things 1 
conceive no ob indigitation of a providence. Brown, 

Ixprc1TEs [according to ſome ſo called of i:4;g-o, Lat. to want, 
8 d. 12 „ nothing but others of in laco gencti, born in the 

ace] den i- gods, or certain eminent perſons or heroc>, lor their noble 
atchievements enrolled among the — 1 . n . 

I:zprcs, ac. [ indigze, Fr. indigans, Lat.] 1. Unworthy, unde- 
ſerving. Unable or indign to govern, Basen. 2. Bringing indio 
nity ; now obſolete. | 1 

All :-4:gn and baſe adverſities, | | 
Make head againſt my eſtimation. $%:4-peare. 

Ixpicxasv"xDus, Lat. [with anatumilt:] a muſcle of the 
which draws off the eye from the noſe, fo called, becauſe it is n 
= of in ſcornful looks. 

ND GNANT, adj. [indignans, Lat.] a raging, inflamed at once 
with anger and dudain. I he n 2 Martin. 7 


eye, 
ade 


 buthnot and Pepe. 


IXpigBA “TM,, Fr. [indegnazione, It. iin. Sp. of intignati-, 
Lat.] anger mingled with contcanpt or d:tguit. Suſpend your indig- 
nation againſt my brother. arr. 2. Ihe anger of a faperiur. 
There was great dad. guation againit liracl. 2 Kings. 3. the effect 
of anger. | | 

If heavens have any grievous plague in ſtore, 
Let them hurl down their ind:y1ritiun Shakeſpeare 
 Txpicxato'rrts Afaſculns, Int. [wich anatomiits | a muſ-le of the 
eye, the fourth ſtraight one; ſo used becauſe in drawing the ey. 
outward, it cauſes that caſt or motion that is peculiar to perſons ir: 


r. 

IxpifGxrty [indigmite, Fr. indegnita, It. indigri. ll. i, Sp. of ia. Hg 
xitas, Lat. j affront, unworthy uf.ige or tieatment of a perton beneath 
his meric or character; contemptuous injury, violation of right ac- 
companied with inſult. A perſon of to great place and worth con- 
ſtraincd to endure fo foul indignicies. 174cker. 

I'xprco, or I'xvico [indicum, Lat.) a plant, by the Americans 
called anil. It hath pennated caves terminated by a fingle lobe, the 
flowers Ciffoſed in a ſpike conſiſt of five leaves, and are of the papi- 
lionaceous kind. The ſtyle becomes a jointed pod, containing one 
cylindrical ſced in one partition. A7.4r. "The indigo uſed by the 
dyers is a fecula procured from the leaves of this plant, frequent in the 
Eaft and Weſt Indies, where they plant and cultivate it with grea- 
care; when it is ripe they cut the leaves, tie them up in bundles, aud 
lay them to rot in large vats of river or ſpring water : in three or four 
days the water boils by mere force of the plant heating it, &c. upon 
this they ſtir it up with large poles, and then letting it ſtand to ſettle 
again, take out the plant, which is now void both of leaves and bark. 
Afterwards they continue to fiir what remains at bottom divers times; 
after it has ſettled for good, they let out the water, take the ſediment 
which remains at bottom, put it into fornis or moulds, and expoſe it in 
the air to dry ; and this is indigo. | 
 Ixpirz'cr [Fr. indiretto, It. of indirefus, Lat.] 1. Not ſtraight, 
not rectilinear. 2. Not direct, or ſtrait forwards, not tending H 
wiſe than collaterally or conſequentially to a point. An indire&# and 

viſh courſe. Shakeſpeare. 3. Not upright, unfair, foul, baſe, not 
oneſt. Iadirect dealing will be diſcovered one time or other. T;/- 


tfon. 

Ixui ECT Modes of Syilogi/m [in logic] are the four laſt modes of 
the firſt figure, expreſſed by the barbarous words, baralipton, celantis, 
dabitis, friſeſamorum. | | 

Ixpixe'cTi0Nn [of in and direction] 1. Oblique means, tendency 
not in a ſtraight line. By indireclians nud directions out. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Diſhoneſt practice. | SPEER 

I had rather coin my heart, than wring, | 
From the hard hands of peaſants, their vile traſh, 

By any indiredtion. Shakeſpeare. = 
Izxvize'CTLY, adv. [of indirect] 1. Unfairly, not rightly. I took 
the forfeiture indire&ly. Shakeſpeare. 2. Not in expreſs terms. She in- 
cirely mentions it. Broome. 3. Not directly, not in a right line, 


n ee 

IspixE'cTXEsS [of indirect] 1. Unfair dealing or management. 2. 
Obliquity. 

2 [of in, neg. and diſcernible] not to be diſcerned, 
not perceptible. Denham. 

IxDISCERNIBLENESS [of indifcernible] uncapableneſs of being diſ 
cerned | 


Inpricr'aninLY, ady. in a manner not to be diſcerned. 
IxDisce'rPIBLE [of in and 4/cerps, Lat.] that cannot be rent, di- 
vided, or ſeparated, incapable of being deſtroyed by diifolution of 


IxpiSCERPIBI'LITY, or InDiSCE'RPIBLEXESS [of indiſcerptible] A 
term uſed by philoſophers, to ſignify incapability of difſolution. 

Invrsco'very [of in and di/covery] the ſtate of being hidden; an 
unuſual word. The indiſcovery of its head. Broxwn. 

Ixpiscrte'T [of in and diferetus, Lat. indifcre:, Fr. indiſcrets, It. 
and Sp.] unwiſe, unadviſed, unwary, imprudent. If thou be among 
the in-i/crect, obſerve the time. Ecclefraflicus, 

7 X Inpis. 


IND 


Ixvricart'riy, ado. [of wo__ 1 
unwarily. Let him manage it indiſcreetly. Taylor. 

Las — or —— Fr. [ indiſcrezione, It. — 
fin, Sp.] want of ditcretion or judgment, imprudence, 
tion. From negligence, raſhne(s, or other indij/cretion. Hayward. : 

Ixp15car ui N ATE C riminatus, Lat.] undiftin not dif- 
ſerenced. not marked by any note, no diſtinction. ; 

[xpr5ct1 $21NATELY, adv. (of indiſcriminate] without difference or 
dittinction. A flowing current bears away indiſcriminately whatever 
lies in its way, Government of the Tongue. ; 

[:.D13PE'NSABLE, or INDISPE'NSIBLE, Fr. and 1 1 
It.] not to be diſpenſed with or ſpared, that is of abſolute neceſſity. 
Ot indiſpenſable uſe and neceſſity. Woodward. 

Ixpisrtk NSABLENESS [of indiſpenſable] neceſſity 

IxD1SPENSABLY, adv. [ 
ſ:.rily. Indifpen/ably obliged to the ice of duty. Adi/cr. 

To Ixpisyo'st, werb act. [indijpejer, Fr.] 1. To render unft or un- 
capable; with for. Nothing can be reckoned or bad to us in 
this liſe, any further than it prepares or indiſpoſes us for the enjoyments 
of another. Atterbury. 2. To diſincline, to make averſe ; with 2s. 
To indiſp:ſe the heart te religion. Hecker. 3. To ditorder, to diſqua- 
lify for its proper functions. The diſtemperature of ni/þo/ed organs. 
Glarwilie. 4. Lo diſorder lightly with regard to health. It made him 
rather indi/p./ed than fick. Walton. 5. To make unfavourable ; with 
toxcards. 1 he king was ſufficiently indiſpo/ed roxvards the perions or 
the principles of Calvin's diſciples. Clorcndon. 

IxvisPo'sED, part. adj. fee To Dis ros =h 6 Fr. indijpoſio, 
It. iniſpaiſio, Sp. of in, neg. and «i/prfitzs, Lat.) diſordered in bo- 
dy or mind. 

"Remeron [of indipeſed] Nate of unfitneſs or diſinclinat ion, a 
depraved ſtate. The indi pelt duc, of our own hearts. Decay of Vieh. 


Ixbisrost“Tiox, Fr. [mnd:/pefrxicne, It. indifpoſficion, Sp.] 1. A dif- 


order of health, tendency to ſickneſs. Ratner an indi/p»/ition in 
health, than any ſet ficknets. Hayward. 2. Diſlike or difinclination. 
The indifpsfition of the church of Rome to reform herſelf. Scillinę fer. 

IxDisPu"raBLt, Fr. Ln’, It. of in, neg. and dijputabilis, 
Lat.] that is not to be diſputed or queſtioned, uncontrovertable. No 
maxim in politics more indi/putable. Addifen. | 

Ixprspu'iabiixtss { of indiſputable) unqueſtionableneſs, cer- 
tainty. 
6 adv. {of indi/futabe} 1. Inconteſt. bly, certainly. 
Nor is it indi/putatly certain. Brown. 2. Without oppoſition. A 

duty that had been ind:/putably granted to ſo many preceding kings. 
Hor !. 

I*D1550'1.vABLE, or IxnD15%9'LUBLE [of is and difelvable, or in- 
difſoluble, Fr. and Sp. ind:fſolubile, It. indifſol«bilis, Lat.) 1. Reſiſting 
all ſeparation of its parts, firm, fable. Their union will be 12. H- 
fable. Bale. Taſteleſs and ind. ff. kvable in water. Newrom, 2. That 
cannot be broken or undone, binding for ever, ſubſiſting for ever. 
Bands of indi/olat le love. Hooker. An indif. [vable bond. lige. 
Ixp1550'LVABLENEsS, or InD1i550'LUBLENESS [of indiffilvable, or 
 #nd;fil:41:]} reſiſtance to ſeparation of parts, indiſſolubility, uncapa- 
bleneſa of being diſſolved, &c. | 
IxDIssoL U Lir y [of indifſiluble ; indiſſilubilité, Fr.] reſiſtance to 
any diſſolving power, firmneſs, ſtableneſs. Whence ſteel has its firm- 
ef, and the parts of a diamond their hardneſs and indiſſolubility. 
Lecke. 


I>D1:50'LUBLY, adv. [of indifſolabie] 1. In a manner not to be diſ- 


ſolved. 1:dif:lubly united. Be. 2. For ever obligatorily. 

Ixv15T1'xcT, Fr. [indijizate, It. of indiſlinctus, Lat.] 1. Not di- 
ſlinet, confuſed, diſordered. Our ideas of theſe little bodies become 
obſcure and indijiienf. Watts. 2. Not exactly diſcerning. 

| Wie throw out our eves for brave Othello, 

Even till we make the main, and th' ethereal blue 
An indiſtin regard. Shatiſpeare. . 

Ixp1sTi'xcT10n {of niſin?) 1. Confulion, uncertainty. The 
:1di/tindtin ot many of the fame name. Brown. 2. Omiſfion of diſ- 
crimination. An indiſtin4ion of all perſons, or equality of all orders. 
4 rat. | | 
of I ECL adv. [of indiffin#) 1. Uncertainly, confuſedly, 
diſorderly. In its ſides it was bounded diſtinctly, but on its ends con- 
tuſedly and indiftinly. Newton. 2. So as not to be diſlingui 
Both the liquors „ the bowl. Brown. | 
IxoisT'NcrxESsS {of indifliie] c on, obſcurity, uncertainty, 

Unevenneſs or 1 in the ſtyle. Burnet, 
— [of in and diſtingniſbable] that cannot be di- 

ſtinguiſhed. | | 

dere en4xe8 [of iz and difturb] calmneſs, freedom from diſlur- 
bance. Temple. | | 

To Ixv1'rz [prob. of inditzm, Lat. to put in, or of dihran, Sax. or 
dichten, Ger. to invent or compoſe, particularly in writing] to com- 
poſe rr writing. See To 


Ex bir. 


Ixvivi'dDUAL, adj. [ individuet, Fr. individuo, It. and Sp. of indivi- 


daus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to an individuum, numerically one, ſingle, 

ſeparate from others of the ſame ſpecies; commonly uſed in a ſub- 

ſlautive form. As individual and private mortals. Seift. 2. Undi- 

— not to be ſeparated or dis joined. United as one izdivideal ſoul. 
? 


Inprvivual, or IsDivipuun, „Lat. a or particle ſo 
ſmall, that it cannot be divided, > joſe wF 

I>prvipua'liTy [of individual] ſeparate or diſtinct exiſtence. That 
ind:<iduality could hardly be | per of any man. Arbuthnot. 

Ixb141'DUALLY, adv. [of individaal) in an individual manner, 
with ſeparate or diſtinct exiſtence, numerically. An attribute indivi- 
duaully proper to the godhead. Hakerwell. 

To Ixpivi'dvaTE, verb ad. [individuns, Lat.) to diſtinguiſh from 
othe:s of the fame ſpecies, to make fingle. Life is individuated into 
inſinite numbers. More. 

Ixbivrbvariox [of individuate] that which makes an individual. 
What is the principle of ide martin? Watts. 

[xprvive'rty [madividnus, Lat.] the ſtate of being an individual, 
ſeparate exittence. 

Ixvivi'prun, Lat. [with logicians] is what denotes one only 
peiſon or thing, or it is a particular being of any ſpecics, or that 


of indi penſable] without remiſſion, neceſ- 


which the 


IND 
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Izpivivuun Demonſtrati vum, is when a demonſtr ative pronoun ts 
uſed in the expreſſion, as, this man, or that woman. | 

Ixpivipuun Determinatum, Lat. is when the thing is named and 
determined, as, Alexander, the river Thames, Ec. 

Ixvivipuun ex Hypothefe, Lat. or by ſuppoſition, is whea an uni- 
verial name or term is refirained by the py mp to a particular 
thing, as, the ſon of iuch an one, and it is known that he had but 
one . 

Ixvivivuun Fagum, is that, which it ſignifies but one 
thing, yet may 2 of that kind; as when we ſiy a man, a 
certain perſon, one ſaid fo or ſo; but one perſon is meant; but that 
one perion, may be any body, for what appears to the 


Ixvivi'xiTy {of in and diwinity] want of divine — 4 olete. 
How openly did the oracle betray his indivinity unto Crœſus ? Brown. 


Irbivisent'LiITy, or Invivi's1BLENESS | indivifibilite, Fr. indivib:« 
lia, It. iadiviſi'ivis, Lat.] uncapableneſs of being divided, ſtate in 
which no more diviſion can be made. Locke. 

Invivi'siBLE, Fr. [indivijibile, It. of indivifibi.zs, Lat.] which can- 
an be divided, or broken into parts. One inch iſibie point of time. 

ryden. 

Ixoivi'stnI ES [indivifitiiia, Lat.] things that cannot be divided. 

IxuivisiBLES = geometricians ] are ſuch principles or elements, 
that any body or figure may ultimate · y be reiolved into; and theſe are 
ſuppoſed to be infinrely tmall in each peculiar figure. As for exam- 
ple, a line may be ſaid to conſiſt of an infinite number of points; a 
ſurtace of an infinite number of parallel lines; and a ſolid of infinite 
parallel ſurfaces. This doctrine of indiviſibles, the antients called by 
the name of the method of exhauſtions. and is ſuppoſed to have been 
invented by Archimedes. 

Izpivi'siBLY, adv. [of ind wife] in an indiviſible manner, ſo as it 
cannot be divided. | 
 Ixpivi'sum, Lat. ſin law] that which tu o perſons hold in com- 
mon, without partition. 

Ixbo'cire, or Ixpo'cinLE [indecile, Fr. and It. of indecilis, Lat.] 
unteachable, that cannot be taught, ſtupid, dull, blockiſh. /xdeci 
intractable fouls. Bentley. 

Ixpo'citLt%tss, Ixpoct'tiTY, or Ixpo'citxess [indocilites, Lat. 
indecilite, Fr. indeciiite, It.] unaptneſs to learn or be taught, unteach- 
ableneſs, refuſal of inituttion. 

_ To —— (end. Ariner, O. Fr.] to 3 or teach, to 
tincture with any ſcience or opirzon. Grdoctrinating his young unex- 
perienced favourite. — ka 

IxpocTaixa'TiON [of indec/rinate] inſtruction, information. Poſ- 
tulates are very accommodable to junior indeetrinaticas. Brown. 
IN Dor EN CE, I'xnpoltexcy, or I'NDOLENTNESS | indelentia, Lat. in- 
do. ence, Fr. in dalruæa, It.) 1. Freedom from pain or grief. As there 
mult be indalency where there is happineſs, ſo there muſt not be indi- 

y. Burnet. 2. An unconcernedneſs, regardleſſneſs, lazineſs. 
Rouſed from their ancient indolence. Bolingbroke. | 

I'xpoLexT, Fr. [indelente, It. of indolens, Lat.] 1. Free from pain. 
Ainfeworth, 2. Inſenſible, careleſs, ſupine, negligent, lazy. To 
waſte long nights in indalent repoſe. Pope. | 

I'spoLESTLY, adv. [of indelent.) 1. With freedom from pain. 
2. Lazily, unattentively, careleſly, La Calm and ſerene you 
indolently fit. Adeifor. | 


Ix on LEX TSss [of id hi, Lat.] untameableneſs. 


To Ixno'nsE, verb act. end ſer, Fr. indanſure, It. endhſſar, Port.) 
to write on the back of an inſtrument or deed, fo ing chat relates 
to the matter therein contained ; alſo to write ones name on the back 
993 heraldry] fiſhes are ſaid to be borne indiſorſed, 
NDO'RSED [in are ſaid to i ; 
when they are repreſented with their backs to each other. | 

IxDo'tsEMENT [endoſſement, Fr. indorſumento, It. of ix and 
Lat. the back] a writing on the backfide of a bond, deed, note, &c. 

To Ixbo'w [indeto, Lat. or of ind:azre, Fr.] to beftow a dower, to 
ſettle rents or revenues upon, to enrich with gifts, whether of fortune 
922 See ker er 1 5 | 

'WMENT [of indow] act of beſtowing a gi nature, an ac- 
compliſhment, as to natural gifts or parts. = 

Invraro're, a Dutch ſettlement on the weſt coaſt of Sumatra, in 
the Eaſt-Indies, — miles mn Sacks. LY 

 I'xprRAUGHT in and draught, of dnohr, Sax.] 1. ph or 

bay ing in ——_— 
flows. Ebbs and floods there could be none, when 
there was no indraught, bays or 
2. Inlet, paſſage inwards. Navi 
attain wealth. Bacon. 

To Ixvrt*'nch, verb act. [of drench] to ſoak, to drown. 

—_— * drowned, in many fathoms deep 

HI bey he indrench'd. Shakeſpeare. 

Ixpu'nious [of in and dubio] not doubtful, not ſuſpecting, cer- 
tain. An indubious confidence. Harvey. | 
_ Inou'sITaBLE, Fr. [indubitabile, of indubitabilis, Lat.] not to be 
queſtioned, paſt all doubt. Certain and indubitable. Watts. 

Invu'sITABLEXESS- [of indubitable] undoubtedneſs, certainty. 

Indu'siTABLY, adv. [ot indutitabie] undoubtedly, unqueſtionably. 
Indubitably inveſted with theſe authorities. Sprat. 

Ixpu'BiTATE [indubitatus, Lat.] undoubted, certain, evident. The 
indubitate heirs of the crown. Bacos. | 


Ixpu'BITATELY, adv. | of indubitate Þ 
To Ixpv'ce, verb ad. [induire, Fr. — - Sp. of in- 
duce, Lat.] 1. To bring on, to ſuperinduce. A kind 28 
into 


phs to receive a flood. Raleigh. 
e rivers are ſo many indraughts to 


crime, which induces the induration to which the fearful expeRation 
wrath is conſequent. Decay of Piety. 2. To introduce, to br: 

view. Inducing his perſonages in the firſt Iliad. Pope. 3. To cauſe ex- 
trinſically, to produce. Sour things ixduce a contraction in the nerves. 
Bacon. 4. To lead, to perſuade, to influence to any thing. Yet would 
ſhe never be induced to entertain marriage with any. 1 To 
produce by perſuaſion or influence. As this belief is abſolutely ne- 
ceffary to all mankind, the evidence for inducing it muſt be of that na · 
ture, as to accommodate itſelf to all ſpecies of men. Forbes. 6. To 
offer by way of induction, or conſequential reaſoning. To induce 
their enthymemes into people, Brown. 7. To inculcate, to W 2 
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Inou'cexexT [of ine] motive, reaſon for doing any thing, that 
which allures or perſuades. Many inducer nts ſcripture may 
lead me. Hooker. 

Invu'ctr [of induce] one that induces, perſuades, or influences. 

Invu'ciary [indacrarizs, Lat.] iniag to a truce. 

Ixnu“ciarE | of inductatus, Lat ; iate, next, preſumptive ; 
as, induciate heir, &c. 

To Ixpu'crt, verb ad. [ind:2us, Lat.] 1. To introduce, to bring 
in. The ceremonies in the gathering were firſt induced by the Vene- 
tians. Sandzs. 2. To put into the actual poſſeſſion of a benefice. 

e. 

3 Fr. [induz:one, It. of indufio, Lat.] the act of bring- 
ing or leading into, entrance, introduction. 


Theſe promites are fair, the ies ſure, 
And our i»44i:x full of — — hope. 

Ixpucriox [with logicians] an i e or conf e drawn 
in rcaſoning from ſeveral eſlabliſhed principles; a kind of imperſect 
ſyllogiim, when the ſpecics is gathered out of the individuals, the ge- 
nus out of the ſpecies, and the whole out of the parts. Indafion is 
when, from ſeveral — — propoſitions, we infer one general; as 
the doctrine of the Socinians cannot be proved from the goſpels, it 

cannot be proved from the acts of the apoltics, it cannot be proved 
from the epiſtles, nor the book of revelations ; therefore it cannot be 
proved from the new teſtament, Warts. 

IxovcT1ox [in a law ſenſe] a term uſed for the giving poſſeſſion 
to an incumbent of his church, by leading him into it, and delivering 
him the keys by the commiſlary or deputy of the biſhop, and by his 
ringing one of the bells. | 

xpu'cTive [of indie, Lat.] 1. Apt to induce or lead into, per- 
ſuaſive ; with 79. | | 

A brutiſh vice 8 

Inductiwe mainly t the fin of Eve. Milton. 
2. Capable to infer or produce. "They may be probable and i»duc- 
tive of credibility. Hale. | 

To Ixpvu's, verb 4. [of ir ard ee. Fr. or i., Lat. to in- 
veſt] 1. To qualify, ſupply, vr furniſh with. 

One firſt matter ail DE 

Indu'd with various forms. Aſilt v. 

2. It ſeems ſometimes to be, even by good writers, confounded with 
endow or indow; to furniſh or enrich with any qualicy or excellcuce. 
The angel by whom God ed the waters of Retheſda with tuper- 
natural virtue, was not ſccu. H:c&r. His pow'rs with Creadtul 
ſtrength ind d. *r. 

To I:pus [of ix and dauen, Ger. to dige] fignifics ſpeaking of 
an hawk, to digeſt or concoct her meat. 

To lspu'r.ct [indulvere, Ic. and Lat.] 1. To cocker, to make much 
of, to fondle, to gratify with cuncellon, to foſter. Lo :z/ge her 
daughters with dogs. Locke. 2. Io grant not of right, but tavour. 
Privileges indulged by former kings to tneir people. 7. Hor. 

To Ixpu'LGE, verb nent. [ a latiniſm now obſolete} to be favoura- 
ble, to give indulgence ; with 7. He muſt, by in ing to any ore 
fort of reproveable diſcourſe hiimſelf, defeat all his endeavours againſt 
the reſt. Government of the Tongue. 

Izbu'LcExCE, or Ixpou'tcexcy {of indulgence, Fr. indulgenxa. It. 
indulgencia, Sp. of indulgentra, Lat.) 1. Fondneis, fond kindneſs. She 
firſt his weak in lu gence will accuſe. Ailton. 2. Forbearance, gentle- 
neſs, tenderneſs ; oppoſed to ſeverity and rigour. They err, that 
thro* indu/gence to others, or fondneſs to any fin in themſelves, tub- 
ſlitute for repentance any thing leſs. Hammond. 3. Favour granted. 
If all theſe gracious indalgencies are without any effect on us, we mult 
| 0 — Rogers. 4. [With Romanitts] grant of the church of Rome, 

by themſelves, the remifſion of a puniſhment due to a fin, 
granted by the pope, &c. and tuppoſed to iave the ſinner from pur- 

. Baſe proftitution of ;4/gencies. Atterbury. 

Inpu'LctexT, Fr. [indu/zence, It. and Sp. of indulgent, my 1. 
Favourable, mild. Th' iadulgent centure of poiterity. 2. Kind 
gentle. All that the moſt indulgen: Creator could do. Rogers. 
Gratifying, favouring, giving way to; with of: The feeble old i- 
Aulgent of their eaſe. Dr deu. 

XDU LGENTLY, adv. [of irdulgent] without ſeverity, favourably, 
mildly, kindly, &c. Ms | „ 
Ixpu'LcExTNeSss | of zndalgent ; iudulgentia, Lat.] indulgence, 
| indulgent nature. | Es” 

Ixou'iT, Fr. or Ix Du“ ro, It. [of idee, Lat.] a ſpecial grant 
of the Pope. to any ſociety, corporation, or private perſon, to do or 
obtain ſomething contrary to the canon law. 

Input ro [in commerce} a duty or impoit laid by the king of Spain, 
to be * for the commodities imported in the galcons, c. from the 
Spani 


Weſt-Indies. | | 

IxpuLT of Kings, a power granted by the pope to nominate to con- 
fiſtorial benefices, either by treaty or agreement, or otherwiſe. 

Ixpu'saBLE [of iz and dure, Lat.] that na be endured or 
borue. 

Invu'tAnLESESS — indurable] capableneſs of being borne or ſuf- 
ſered; alſo laſtingneſs. 

Ixvu'taxct, the act of bearing, ſuffering. or holding out. 

Ix Dux ANT IA, Lat. [with phyficians] hardening medicines. 

To I'xpurarTt, werb nat. {induratum, iup. of induro, Lat. ] to har- 
den, to grow hard. Ligncous bodies may indurate under water. 
Bron. 

To InvuraTE, verb a7. 1. To make hard. A contracted indu- 
rated is a circumſtaace ſometimes attending on the flone. 
Sbarp. 2. To harden the mind, to fe:r the conicience. 

Ixpur a'T1O0N | from i] 1. he act of hardening or of giv- 
ing harder conſiſtence to a thing by a greater ſolidity of their par- 
| ticles; or a diffipation of the thinner parts of any matter, ſo that the 
remainder is left harder. 2. Lhe ſtate of growing hard. A notable 
inſtance of condenſation and ixq4uration. Bacon. 3. Obduracy, hard- 
neſs of heart. A kind of petrifying crime which induces that iudura- 
tien. Decay of Piety. 

To Ixpu'xs [indurer, Fr.] to laſt or continue; alſo to bear or ſuf- 
fer, See Expuze. 


Shakeſpeare. 


not able to produce efictts, weak. 


INE 


Tors, a large river of Aſia, has its riſe in the mountains S hid! 
ſeparate Tartary from India, and after a long courſe through fevera! 
provinces, diſcharges itielf into the Indian ocean. 

Isxpv's1va, Lat. a ſhirt or ſhift. 

Invuxrun [with anatomiſts] the innermoſt coat, which covers 2 
child in the womb; called alſo amn | 
Ixpu'srR ious [imdufiricex, Fr. ind:flrin/o, It. Sp. and Port. in. 
ftriofus, Lat.] 1. Laborious, ins-taking, diligent. Oppoſed to 
flothful. Ju dufriont to ſeek out 4 truth. He Fr. 2. Defigned, done 
for the purpoſe. The in4/trirus perſot atidn: of the tindons. More. 

Ixpu'sTRIOUSLY, adv. [of indujftri2z;) 1. Laborioutly, diligently. 

If induftriou 
I play'd the fool, it was my nerligence. Shatc/rere. 
2. With deſign, for the ſet purpoſe. I he uniting had beeninfe- 
Htrioufly attempted both by war and peace. Pact, 
_ Pxoustey [induftri., Fr. inf ren, It. Sp. Kort. and Lat.] pains- 
taking, diligence, labour. Lo employ our ir, that we might not 
live idle loiterers. More. : 
Ixus x X is fortune's richt hard. env ftucgtier her left 

And where both are but in action it is very lar d it ſugc-ſs does not 
follow. 

To Inz'prtaTE, werb a Jetter, Fr. inelriore, It. te, Lat.] 
to make drunk, to intoxicate. Wine ſogared ice than wine 
pure. Bacor. | 

To InenrIaTE fin a metaphorical Fe} to awe rrovd vr con- 
ceited. | 


To IxenrtatE, verb newt. to grow drunk, to be in'oxir ted. Fil: 
that come from the Euxine tea imo the fret wage, d. r te and 
turn up their bellies. Racor. | 

„ IXEIXIATTio {inebriatione, It. fin fat) Crunkenneſe, 
into xication. Not that an a!-cthyſt prevents ibεeu,jjGdxn. Brown, 

Is:'01a, Lat. want of food or drink. | 

Ixzv1a [in medicine] abſtinence, an eating Iefs than uſual. 

Iszreanr'LiTY [ot ,]; unſpeakablencſs. 

Isxt'FranuLE, Fr. and Sp. [meffabile, It. of in-falil':, Lat] un- 
ſpeakable, not to be uttered or expreſſed. It is vicd almoſt alu u in 
a good ſenſe. Ineffable comforts. Saut h. 

Ixrrrankk Nambers [with algebraiits] the fame as fard nnter, 
which fer: | 

IxNt"+raBLEXE<sS, or In*Framr'tiTY [inefub lite, It.] unſpenka- 
bleneſ, Sc. * EO 

Isxt'rraBLyY, adv. [of inefabe] in 2 manner not to be expreſſed. 

He all his father full expelled, : | 
In-#ab!; into his face receiv'd. Milter. | 

Ixzrst errve [meffettef, Fr.] that can have no eſſect. The word 
of God without the ipirit, is a dd tur fret ue letter. 7 ay/or. 

Ixrrrr'crval Cot ir and ] unable to produce its proper 
2 being without power, weak. A thing irfeEjE ͥ tw do good. 
Hooker. | 

IxErFECTUALLY, adv. ſof fe: al] without effect. 

IxEFFE'CTUALSESS [of mefrrccuwl) want oi power to produce 
its proper effect, incfiicacy. I he 72: ct<alrc/s of eme men's devo- 
tions. Wake. | | 

Ixzz"rrr1cacious [ircfficare, Fr. and It. of »-fcox, Lat.] ĩineſſectual, 
letter than always to have the 
rod in hand, and by frequent ule of it wilapp!y and render inegicacicu- 
this uſeful remedy Locker. | 

IxErFica'CiousLy, adv. [of intficacicus] incffectually, weakly. 

IxeFeica'ciry, Ix: FFICacy, or Ixz7ti'cl ral [inefficaciie, 
Fr. of imeffcax, Fr.] incficaciouinel., want of force and vitue, want 
of eflect. rn | | 

IxELAa"BORATE [znelaboratas, Lat.] unlabourcd, rot well wrought 
or compoſed. | | 

Ixt'LEGaxT [inelegans, Lat.] 1. Not having any gracefulneſs or 
beauty, unbecoming. Oppote to clegant. This very variety cf fea 
and land, hill and dale, which is here reputed fo incl-gant and unbe- 
coming, is indeed extremely charming. codrrard. 2. Mean, de- 
ſpicable, Low and izelevant tranſlations. Hracme. 

Inz'LEGANTLY, adv. [of inelegant] without elegance or grace. 

Ize'LEGaxce, Ixt'LEcancy, or IXE“LECANT NES [laclegantia, 
Lat.] want of elegancy, abſence of grace or beauty. | 

IxE"LoQUENT [of iz and e/:quers, Lat.] not perſuaſive, unoratori- 


cal. Oppoſed to eloquent. 


IxNEmE XDABLE [imemendabilis, Lat.] that cannot be amended; in 


ancient times a crime was {aid to be inamendable, which could not be 


atoned for by fine. 

Id EME“ NDABLESESS [of tromenduble] uncapableneſs of being a- 
mended. | | | | 

Ixzxa"rrABLE [incrarrabilis, Lat.] that cannot be related. 

IxEXA'RRABLENESS [of ieh] unſpeakableneſs. 

Ixzxo'panLe [inemdabilis, Lat.] not to be united or explained. 

Ixzx0'DaBLENEsSs [of inexodabie] uncapableneis of being unlooſed, 
untied, or explicated. 

Ixz'er [neprus, Lat.] unfit, uncapable, uſeleſs, fooliſh. The 
works of nature neither uſeleis nor in: pt. More. Inept and improper 
for the formation of vegetables. Waoduar. 

Ixz'rTLY, adv. [of mept ; inepte, Lat.] triflingly, unfitly, fooliſhly, 
None of them made fooliſhly or ineptly. More. FEE 

IxE“rrirubkE [ineptitudo, Lat.] unaptneſs, incapacity, unfitneſ:. 
No zzeptitade or ſlubbornneſs of the matter being ever able to hinder 
him. Ray. | | 

Ix “GAE [of in, neg. and æguabilis, Lat.] unequal or uneven. 

Ixzqua'tiTY, or Ixt'qQuainess [of i», neg. and equalitas, Lit. 
inegalite, Fr.] 1. Inequality, difference of comparative quantit' . n 
inequality in the length of our legs and arms. Ray. 2. Interchange cf 
higher and lower parts, uncvenneſs. The country is cut into {o any 
hills and inequalities. Addiſon. 3. Diſproportion to any purpoſe or of - 
fice, ſtate yy po being adequate. The great ineqr2/:r; of all things to 
the appetites of a rational foul. South. 4. Change of uc, un de- 
neſs of a thing to itſelf, difference of quality or temper. IH) of 
air is even an enemy to health. Bacon. 5. Difference of zank or ſta- 
tion. {ncquality between man and man. HHoo4er. 


IszqualiTY A Natural Days, though the lun ig ſuppuice, vulgarly, 
to meſure our time equally, yet it i very far from Cong te; and as it 
** 


INE 


is impoſible for 2 #004 lack or movement to keep time with the ſun; 
fo ond. a is £124] V lachs v 111 meaſure ume more truly, and go exacter 
than an. f.n-di.l. 

The reton of the incqualiry of natural days, is, that the motion of 
teak ills, round its gate, is not exattiy equable or regular, but 
1 im twiſter a d ſometimes flower. 

I ical {of it, neg. and exergia, Lat. of wgns, Gr.] ſiug - 

ih. un tive. 
Eee Baties [wich naturaliſts] are ſuch as are unactire 
az. iluggi m. 

[incl ically [of incrgetical) ſluggliſhly, unactively. : 

YC autitty, Of INE RRABLENESS [of inerrable] exemption 
fra eiror, nfallabilny, uncapableneſs of erring. I cannot allow 
their wiſdom fuch a completencts and inerrabrlity as to exclude myſeif 
fro: judging. K. Charies. Infallibility and inzerrabieneſs. Hammond. 

IxErratLE [of iz. neg. and ery, from erro, Lat.] that cannot err. 
infallible. Deciuons from the ecrratle and requiſite conditions of 
leaſe. Bieten. | 1 

Id“ NARUx, adv. [of inrrrable] inſallibly. a 

Ix: RRINGLY, adv. {of ix and &ring] without error or miſtake. 
Cue. 

Ix a Clare, Lat.] ſluggiſh, unfit for action, motionleſs. Body 
alone, iet ad brute. Blackmore. 

I«:nruTuUvLE [inertitudo, Lat] ſlothſulneſo, Naggiſhnels. | 

Idar, 4. [of inert] dully, fluggithly. Suſpend awhile your 
force iv,, firong. Pope. | ; 

Ixz5CA"TION if f in and ec, Lat.] the act of catching with a bait. 

I*z5caTiox | with ſome pretenders to phylic] a kind of tranſplan- 
tation uſed in <uring ſome diſeaſes. It i; done by impregnating a pro- 
per medium or vehicle with ſome of the mumia or vital ſpirit of the pa- 
tient, and giving it to ſome animal to cat. It is pretended that the 
animal unites and afnilates that mumia with itſelf. imbibing its vi- 
cious quality, by which means the perſon to whom the mumia be- 
longed is reſtored to health. 2 

I«z5cv'1cnurox in heraldr,] is a ſmall efcutcheon borne within 
the ſnield, with ſome other coat, and is generally the ſame as ſcutcheon 
of protune, as the arms of a wife, who is an heirefs, and by that 
means has taught the ar s and eſtate into her huſband's, which he 
boar, within his own : it co tains one filth of the field, is borne as an 
ord.nary thus; Frmin and ineſcutchem gi les. | 

[:- Ve. in being] hgnifics a thing that is apparent and viſible, 
hans g 2 real being, oppoled to a thing in paſſe or potentia, Which 15 
nat. but may be. 

Ie ia, Fr and Sp. ſin-flimabile, It. of ineftimabilis. Lat] 
which cannot be ſuthcien ly citzemed ot valued, ſurpalung ali price. 
His infnice pertections and his :2/:mabie benchis. Ble. 

lar“ Nr (of and ewident] not plain, obſcure. Now obſolcte. 
A ſtable ailent unto things inewidert, Brown. 
Ixtvitaui nity [of mewitable] impoſſibility to be avoided, cer- 


tainty. An _unverlal immunity from all zzevitatility and determina- 


tion. Brazowval. 

—_Inu'virable [incvitable, Fr. and Sp. inrwitatile, It. incoitabilic, 

Lat.] not to be eſcaped, unavoidable. It is inevitable. Shak:ſpeare. 

}+ v1 aBLENESS [of inevitable] unavoidablenets. 

Let rar v, a. [of incviteble} untwoidably. How incuitably 
does an immoerate laughter end in a hgÞ ? South. 

Oo IrixeouiinabLie [inexcegitalilis, Lat.] that cannot be found out or 

the uaht of. 

Ixexcu's:1BLE, Fr. [inſcuſalile, It. facſcaſabie, Sp. of —_ 
5.7 Lat.] that will admit of no excuſe or that cannot be excuſed or 
pltt1:ud by apology. A folly inen. L Eftrange. 
| Ixexcu'saBLENESS [of inexcuſatle] enormity beyond palliation or 
forgiteneſe. Such. Alſo uncapableneſs or undeſervingneis to be ex- 
cuſod. | 

Ix:ixcu'saBLY, adv. [of inexcgſall] to a degree of guilt or folly 
beyond cxculc, in a manner not to be cxcuſed. Brown. 

Ix:x1atapte [of zz and exta'e; tuat waick cannot exhale or be 
evaporated, Brown. | 


Ixixi'STEXT, or ISNEx1'STING [of in and cxiffert, or exiff] not hav- 


g any Cxiit.nce or being, not to be found in nature. To com- 
pound and run together creatures of allowable forms into mixtures 
inexiflent. Drown. x 

Ixtx1'5TExCE [of ix and exifence] want of being or exiſtence. 
From a | te of ie ,. Broome. 

I=Lxvav 5TED [incexhbaufins, Lat.] not exhauſted, drawn out, or 
enpircd, not poſſible to be emptied. An early rich and inexhaxfted 


vein. Hrn. 


Iv n [of in and exbarflibic} not to be ſpent, that can- 


ret he drawn out or emptied. The variety of combinations which 
ma be inade with number whoſe ſtock is imexbauftible. Locks. 

{xExmav'sTIBLENESS [of inexhauftille) uncapableneſs of being 
empricd or drawn dry. 

Ire 'orabLt, Fr. [ineforabile, It. of inexoratilis, Lat.] that is not 
to be cnireared or perſuaded, not to be prevailed upon with prayers 
er enieaties. Inexorable to all his invitations. Rogers. 

323 [of izexorale] temper or humour not to be in · 
t:eated. | 

Iv+x»2,'%:05, Lat. ¶ in botanic writers] that does not blow open as 
flowers do. 

INN Cra [:nexpefabilis, Lat.] not be looked for. 

IvexPE'piince, or Ixexet"biexcy [of in, neg. and expediens, 
Lat.] inconveniency, unfitnefs, unſuitableneſs to time or place, im- 
propriety, The expediency and inexpeency of what they enjoin. 
Sundern. ; 

Id ENTE DIE [of in and expedient] that is not expedient, conve- 
nĩent or fit, unſuitable to 1 It is znexpedrent they ſhould 
be known. Boyle. 

Ixcxpe'RIENCE, Fr. [ineſperianza, It. of in and experiantia, Lat.] 
want of experience or ſkill, want of experimental knowledge. Preju- 
dice and ſelf-ſufficiency naturally procecd from inexprrience of the 
world. Alen. | 

IxexPr'eirnceD [ineaxpertus, Lat.] not experienced. 

Ixtxet rt 2 Lat.] unſkilled, unikuful. In letters and in 


laws mnexpert. Frier. 


with ſecurity from error. 


INF 


Ixz"xPiaBLE, Fr. [inrxpiabili;, Lat.] 1. Not to be expiated or 4- 
toned for. 2. Not to be mollificd by atonement. To raiſe in me in- 
ex/jable hate. Milton. 

Ixt"xXPLABLENESS 1 uncapableneſs of being expiated. 

Ix XI ALV. adv. of inexpiable] to a degree hows oh 
Excutſions are izexptably bad. Roſcommon. 

IxtxrL3"NABLE [imexplanabil:s, Lat.] that cannot be ined. 

Ini xXPLEABLY, adv. [of in and expico, Lat.] iniatiably. An obſo- 
lete word, What were theſe harpies but flatterers, delatous and inex- 
fleably covetous. Sands. | 

IxzxPLicaBie, Fr. [inrſplicabile, It. incxplicabilis, Lat.] that can- 
2 unfolded or explained. Iacaplicabie paſſions of the mind. 

tr. 


— [of inexpiicalic] capableneſs of being ex- 
ai 


ler xrLIc x, ady. [of inexplicable] in a manner not to be ex- 


plained. 


IxtxerE'ss:B1t (of ir and exprefſible] ineffable, unutterable. So 
inexpreſſible a pleaſure. South. 

Ix EXPRE SSIBLY, adv. [of inrxpreffible] unutterably. DInexpreſſibly 
melodious. AAliſer. | "I 

IxExeu'GxaBLF, Fr. { ineſpugnabile, It. incaxpugnabilis, Lat.] not to 
be taken or won by force, impregnable, not to be ſubdued. 2 a 
vehement and irt guable appetite. Ray. 

Ix exTi'xXGUISHABLE [inextinguible, Fr. inc/inguilile, It. of inextin- 
guibilis, Lat.] unquenchable, not to be quenched or put out. An in- 
CO deſire, Grew Sl | 

NEXTIURPABLE [inextizpabili;, Lat.] that cannot be extirpated, 
rooted out, pulled 5 or utter ly 1 | 
, _ Fr. 22 33 Lat.] not to 
iſentangled, not to be freed from obſcurity or perplexity. Loft 
in the wild . maze. Blame. vs F | 

I*:"x7rRICaBLESE>S [of izextricable) uncapableneſs of being diſ- 
ent :; gled or extricated. 

Ix:"x1zicanLy, adv. [of inextricable] to a degree of it 
G —_— as not to be cleared. zextricably puzzled and 

EN) : 
a £XLPERABLE [inexuferalilis, Lat.] not to be overcome or ſur- 
alled. 

To Ire. gerd nent. [of i and ce] to inoculate, to rropagate 
trees by the inſition of a bd into a 3 A ſtock. | Fun 

Let {age experience teach thee all the arts 
Of granting and ive. F. Philips. 

IxFal tint write, the gift of being infallible ; a ſarcaſlical title 
given to the pope, or any other pretender to infallibility. 

ISFALLIBULITY, or INFA'LLIBLENESS [znfa:libilite, Fr. infallibili- 
ta, It. infal:bili1ad, Sp.] unerriug quality, impoſſibility of being de- 
ceived, exemption tram error. ability is the higheſt perfection of 
the knowing faculty. Tillot/or. | 

Ix FA'LLIBLE, Sp. Tinfall ble, Fr. infullibile, It. of infallililis, Lat.] 
that cannot err, or be d-crived, certain, never failing. Jrfallible 
evidence of proof. Hooker. | 

Ixra'LLIBLY, adv. [of infallible} 1. Without danger of deceit, 
We caunot be as God, _ knowing 
in good and evil. Smzahidge. 2. Certainly, without fail. Such a 
conduct as will :-/a//i+/y render us happy. Rogers. 

To Ixra'ue, verb act. [infamer, Fr. infamo, Lat ] to defame, to 
cenſure publickly, to brand. Livia is famed for the poiſoning of her 
huſband. Bacor. 

IxrAux', Fr. ſin heraldry] ſigniſies diſgraced, ſpoken of a lion, or 
ſome other beaſt that hath loit his tail, as if by that it were made in 
famous or diſgraced. 

Lxreuovs [infame, of infamant, Fr. It. and Sp. of infamis, Lat.] 
publickly branded with guilt, being of a bad nature, iouſly con- 
trary to virtue cr honour. Whether Hotham were more infamous at 
Hull or 'Tower-hill. X. Charles. FIN 

F::ranousLy, adv. [of infamous] 1. With open _—_—_ 2. 
Shamefully, rk rr Thar was infamouſly Dryden. 

I'xeamousxEss, or LxTaur [infamie, Fr. infamia, It. Sp. Port. 


and Lat.] infamous quality or „public 
 Frraxcy [infantia, Lat. enfance, Fr. infanzia, It. infancia, Sp.] 
1. the firlt 2 of human life, reckoned, according to naturaliſts, 
from the firſt to the ſeventh year. Impreſſions on our tender infar- 
cies. Licke. 2. Civil infancy, extended by the Engliſh law to one 
ard twenty years. 3. The oy tb duck thing, original, com- 
mencement. In the r»/ancy, and in the grandeur of Rome. Arbuthnot. 
I»raixcTH4Ert, or Hincya'xGTHEFT [in pangxheop, Sax. from 
in, fang, or feng, to take or catch, and zhef} a privilege allowed in 
the time of cur Saxon anceſtors, to the lords of certain manours, of 
paſting judgment upon any theft committed by their own ſervants, or 
any thi within —_—_ . 
Txranr [mfars. Lat. enfans, Fr. infante, It. an ? in neg. 
and fari, 1 ſpeak] 1. A child under the of ſeven years. 
That powerful grace which openeth the mouths of infants to ſound 
his praiſe. Hooker. 2. [In law] all perſons are fo reputed, who are 
under the age of twenty- one years. 
Inra'xTa, Sp. a daughter of the king of Spain or Portugal. 
Ixea'xTE, a ſon of the king of Spain or Portugal. 
IxFa'xTICIDE [of in and fanticide, Fr. — may Ac laughter 
of the infants by Herod ; infenticida, or infunticidium, Lat.] 1. A kil 
ler of infants. 2. A killing of infants. = 
InraxrIIE [infantili;, Lat.] belonging to om pn 
to an infant, The fly lies all the winter in theſe balls in its infantile 
ſtate. Derbam. 
I'seaxTRY (infanteric, Fr. fanteria, It. infanteria, Sp.] the foot- 
iers in an army. The principal ſtrength of an army conſiſteth in 
the infartry or foot. Bacon. | 
IxrA RCT ION [of in and farcio, Lat. to ſtuff. ] ſtuffing. 
Ixra'ruarE, a4. the ſame in ſenſe with infatuated. 
There ſlalion d to what end In watch for pay. 
Fortunc's 1xFATVUATE favourites of @ day. le of Cents. 


characters of infamy. K. Charles. 


See InriTVaTED and FraNTicC, and under the laſt of thoſe words, 
| And 


read, 


IN F 
2 ic with — y_ 2 chere Wy 
I OO N 7 Cenes. 
To Iura“ruarz, verb af. [infatrer, Fr. infatuare, It. and Lat. 
from in and fannt, Lat.] to deprive of underſtanding. to ſtrike with 
—_— Univerſally infatuated with the _ f _— 6 
E 4 thr 


IxraTua'TiON [of infatzate] the act of firiking with folly, de- 
ivation of — — 1 n 
Ixra"usTING, fubſt. [infar/ixs, Lat.] the act of making ; 

an odd and inelegant _—_ rob He did withal bring a kind of 

malediftion and infanſting upon the marriage, as an ill prognoſtic. 


Inrav'srous [infan , Lat.] unhappy, unlucky. 
"3 2 Gu * e] impracticabl — So difficult and 
inſeaſible. ville. 

o Inve'ct [7 „Fr. in „It. 3 xr, Sp. i , ſup. 
KO OI uk 
taint, to poiſon, to One of thoſe fantaſtical ws 
0 


recei 
In r Ecriox, Fr. [infezione, It. inficitn, Sp. 
1 *. 

a plague, a peſtil 
Ix r' crious {infe?, Fr. infe@s, It. of inſectio, Lat.] apt to infet 
K 0 * Some 


» infetious nature, 
or quality 


Ixre'crive, apt or tending to infeQ, having the quality of con:a- 
gion. True love well conſider d. hath an infe/2:vr power. Sidrey. 

Ixeecu'snd [infecendrns, Lat.] barren, unfruitful. Render d wrfc- 
cund in the waters. Derham. 

Ixrecu'sbiTY [of ifeecerdicas, Lat.] unfruitfulneſs, barrenneſs. 

To Inyee'bLE, werb a. [of in and forbler, or affoibier, Fr. infiebc- 
lire, It.] to make feeble, to weaken. See ExT EE NIE. 


InreLIciTY = rm Lat.] unhappineſs, unfortunateneſs, mi- 
ſery, calamity. The ignorance and infelicity of the preſent ſtate. 


Gar ville. | 
To Ixrto'rr [of 7:74 r, Fr.] to unite or join to the fee. 
Inreo'remeExT [ feoffamertur, barb. Lat.) a ſettlement in fee. See 

FROFFMENT. 

To Inrz's, verb af. {inferrer, Fr. inferire, It. inferir, Sp. infero, 
Lat.] 1. To bring on, to induce. Vomits fer ſome ſmall detri- 
ment to the lungs. Harvey. 2. To conclude or gather, to draw a 
conſequence. To isſer is nothing but by virtue of one propoſition 
laid down as true, to draw in another as true, 7. . to ſce or ſuppoſe 
ſuch a connection oi the two ideas of the i»ferred propoſitions. Locke: 
3- To offer, to 1 | | 

Full well hath Clifford play'd the orator, 
Herring arguments of mighty force. Shaleſprare. 

I'SFEREXCE, Fr. a conſequence, a conclulion drawn from premiſes. 
Theſe infcrencts or concluſions are the effects of reaſoning. Wears. 

Inrz's1BLE {of infer} deducibic from premiſes. Concl 
way inferible from their premiſes. Brown. | 

NFE'R1OR, ty and Sp. [of inferieur, Fr. inferiore, It.] 1.Low- 
er in place. 2. in ſtation or rank of life. A great perſon gets 

more by obliging his inferior, than by diſdaining him. Senth. 3. 

Lower in value or excellency. Whether they are equal or inferior to 

my other poems, an author is the moſt improper judge of. Dryden. 

. Subordinate. General and fundamental truths in philoſophy, re- 
1 and human life, conduct our thoughts into a thouſand infe- 
rior and particular propoſitions. Watts. cs | 

Ixrernior Planets [with aſtronomers] ſuch as are placed between 
the orbit of the earth and the ſun. 5 

InrERIO'RITY, or INFERLIORNESS nn Fr. inferiorita, It. 
raſerioridad, Sp. or of inferior, Lat. and 2] lower rank or value. 

e are to reſt contented with that only 7z;ferrorzty, which is not poſ- 
R113 1 | 

Inre'riouR, /u/ft. (inferior, Lat.] one of a lower or merit, 
a perſon of a ho quality. or E rank than another. 
lux xt, Fr. and Sp. {infernale, It. of enfernus, infernalis, Lat.] 
1 to hell, tartarcan, helliſh, Nine acres of infernal ſpace. 


| K. | 
IxrERNXAL Stene [with ſurgeons] a perpetual cauſtic or burnin 
compolition, ſo called on account - the exquilite pain it cauſes in 2 
operation; it is the ſame with the ſilver cautery. Infernal ſtone, or 


the lunar cauſtic, is prepared from an evaporated ſolution of ſilrer, or 


from cryſtals of filver. It is a very powerful cauſtic, eating away the 
fleſh, and even the bones to which it is applied. Hil. 

Ixry&'RXALNEss {of nfernal] the being of the nature, temper, or 
diſpoſition of hell, helliſh quality. | 

— oak Fr. and It. [of infertilis, Lat.] unfruicful, barren. An 
infertile ſoil. Government of the Tongue. 

InreRTiLITY, or IxFE RTLILESEsSS [anfertilice, Fr. infertilita, It. 
of in, neg. and fertilitas, Lat.] — x ay The in- 
fertility or noxiouſneſs of the ſoil. Hale. 

To Inreg'sT, verb act. [injofter, Fr. infear, Sp. infeflare, It. and 

| to annoy, to harraſs, to plague. A people infefted and 

mightily hated of all others. locker. Paſſions that :nfeft human life. 
on. 


wg pb infeſlivitas, Lat.] unplraſantneſs, mournfulneſs, 

want of ch 
Ixre'srkED, adj. [of in and fefer] rankling, inveterate. Mind- 

ful of that old infefired grudge. Spemjer. 

ä oa nin mn [of in 1 Lat.] the — of 2 or 
puttin wr" - Yo a fce or eſtate. infeudation 
IsF1BvLa'T10N, Lat. the act of buttoning or buckling into. 


INF 

Ixever, 4 s, Lat. # Fr. „It. infel, Sp. 
SS bo. au geen pt 
Chriſtian religion, a miſcreant. to join herſelf to an infded. 

Ixemr'LITY [infidelitas, Lat. infidelits, Fr. infedelta, It. infieldRg, 
wp.) 1. wor the ſtate of unbelief, or of — nu of 
— Silencing the — Infidelity. Tazlzr. 2. Diſbelief of 

doctrines of chriſtianity. »fde/iry is propagated with as much 
2 and — Þ & 4 mankind depended upon 
- 3. Unfaith treachery, deceit. The i»frelities 

between the — ſexes. Spectator. q 

Ixriuus Venter, Lat. (with anatomiſts] the lowermoſt of the 

- ventures by a human body. 

"NFINITE [ei, Fr. infinito, It. and Sp. of ian, Lat.] 1. 
Endleſs, boundleſs. immenſe, having no . to 2 nature. . 
very ſubſtance of God is infinite. Healer. 2. It is hyperbolicolly uſed 
for large, great. Jnfinite implies a contradiction, to have cerms ot 
bounds to its eſſence and attributes, and in this tente God only is in- 
finite. See Gov, Divixirv, Co-iuui sk, and Co-ETERNAL, com- 

- —— and Finsr-· vorn. The word is alfo uſed 
to I which had a inning, but ſhall have no end, as an- 
— human ſouls. bo Ferns . 

Infinitely Ix ix iE Fraftions [in arithmetic} are thoſe whoſe nu- 
merator being one, are together equal to an unite ; from whence it is 
_ that there ate progreſſions intinitely farther than one kind 

infinity, | | 

IvvixiTe Line [in geometry] an itvicinite or undeterminate line 
to which no certain bounds or limits are preſcribed. 

IxrixtrE i fiel in metaphyſics] is not that which is only fo in 

e to us, as the tand, ſtars, Sc. becauſe their nuncber cannc: 
be diſcovered by any man; but as God. | 

IxFrxITE, in reſpe& to us, as the ſand, ſtars, Ec. becauſe their 
number cannot be — by any man. | 

I'semiTELY, adv. [of i»firite] immenſely, boundleſly, endlelly ; 
alſo, by way of hyperbole, exceedingly. 

IxrINITExEss for = My immenfity, boundlefſneſs, infinity. 
The infinitenc/s of his vows. Sidney. 

IsFixIiTExess [in God] is an incommunicable attribute; by which 
is meant, that he i» not bounded by place, ſpace, or duration; but 
is without limits or bounds, without beginning or end. | | 

Ixrixirt'siuat, adj. {with mathematicians] applied to ſuch quan- 
ties as are ſuppoſed to be infiritely ſmall, infinitely divided. Some- 
times it is uted in a ſubſtantive form. 

Ixei'xrrive Mie [infinitif, Fr. irfinitivr, It. and Sp. of in fnitr- 
, Lat. with grammarians] a mood to termed, becauſe not limited 
by number or perſon, as the other moods are. The ian tive affirms 
or intimates the intention of affirming, which is one uſe of the 10di- 
cative; but then it does not do it ablolutely. Clarke's La. Gramm v. 
 Inxi'x1TUDE | of infinite ] infiniteneſs, boundleſſneſs. Stoud 
valt infirizude confin'd. A. Its. The incompuſlibility of the very 
nature of things ſuccetſive or extenſive with 1e. Hale. 

Ixr'utrr, or IxrinttTESEss [nit. Fr. infinite, It. influicad, 
Sp. of »finitas, Lat.] 1. Eadleſſneſs, boundietinets, unmeaturable- 
neſs, iminenſity, boundleſs qualitirs. I fue of goodneſs. Hooker. 
2. Endleſs number; an hyperbolical uic. Homer has concealed 
faults under an infinity of admirible beauties. Broome. 

Ixriau [inferme, Fr. inferm, It. cafe ro, Sp. of infirmus, Lat.] 
1. Weak, feeble, fickly, diſabled of body. A poor, i»frm, weak, 
and deſpisd old man. Shak-ſprore. 2. Wenk of mind, irreſolute. 
I:firm of purpoſe. Shakeſpeare. 3. Not ſtable, not ſolid. He who 
fixes upon falle principles, treads upon . ground. South. 

To Ixr Tau, verb aft. [infirmer, Fr. ir. Lat.] to weaken, to 
enfceble, to ſhake; now obiulete. A fufficient reaſon to infirm: all 
thoſe points. Raleigh. | 

IxrTauARN {infirmarium, Lat. infermeric, Fr. infermeric, It.] an 
apartment, or lodgings, for ſick people. One ſhould be for an 27 f- 
mary, if any ſpecial perſon ſhouid be fick. Bacon. 

IxTIAMuTY [, mite, Fr. infirmita, It. infermidad, Sp. of infirmi- 
tas, Lat] 1. Weakneſs of age, ſex, or temper. The , Hrities of 
the body, pains, and diſeaſes. Regers. 2. Failing, weakneſs, fault. 
A fri ſhould bear a friend's infirmities. Shakeſpeare. 3. Diſeaſe, 
malady, weakneſs, feebleneſs of body, ſickneſs. General laws are 
like | rules of phyſic, according whereunto, as now, no wiſe 
man will defire himſelf to be cured, if there be joined with his diſeaſe 


| ſome ſpecial accident, in regard to others in the ſame i»firmity, but 


without the like accident, may. Hockey. 

Inrinuxress [of infirm] weakneis, ſeebleneſs. The infirmn:/ 
and inſufficiency of the paripatetic doctrine. Boyle. 

InF1'sTULATED, adj. [of in and fi/falatus, Lat.] turned to or be- 
come fiſtulous ; allo full of fittula's. | | 

To Ix rx, verb aft. [infxum. ſup. of ige, Lat.] to fix or faſten 
into, to drive in immoveable. rfix'd and trozen round. Milton. 
To IxrLa'me, verb aft. [erflammer, Fr. infiammare, It. inflamar, 


Sp. of inflamms, Lat.) 1. To ſet, to kindle. Its waves of torrent fire 
inflam'd with rage. Milton. 2. Fo kindle defire. Their luſt was i 


flamed towards her. Suſannah. 3. To aygravate, to exaggerate. A 
friend exa tes a man's virtues, an enemy inſſames his crimes. Ad- 
diſon. 4. To heat the body morbidly with obſtructed matter. 

o heat, to inrage, to incenſe, to provoke, to irritate. A little vain 
curiofity weighs ſo much with us, or the church's peace ſo little, that 
we ſacrifice the one to the whetting and i» flaming of the other. De- 
cay of Piety, 6. To put into a paſſion, to fire with paſſion. Satan 
with thoughts ir lam d of higheſt deſign. Mzlrer.. 

To IxrLAuz, verb neut. to grow hot, angry, and painful, by ob- 
ſtructed matter. If the veſiculæ are oppreſt, they inflame. Hi/enar. 

InFLa'mer [of inflame] the thing or perſon that inflames. Inte- 
reſt is a great inflantr, and ſets a man on perſecution under the co- 
lour of zeal. Aduiſon. | ; 

IxFLamMaBrLlity [of inflammable] the quality of being eatily 
kindled or catching fire. If the ambient air be impregnate uh iube 
tile inflammabilities, Brown. 

InyLa'MMaBLE [inflanmable, Fr. irflammabilr, It. of inflamme, 
Lat.] capable of being inflamed or ſet on fire, having the quality of 
flaming, eaſy to be ſet on a flame. Sulphurecus, fat and infamma- 
ble parts. Newton. | 


7Y IxrZA- 


INF 


Ert“ starres. Lof influrnable] the quality of being eaſily 
on flame. I he l lend of bodies. Boyle. ; 
Eriania ton. Ir. (ir famanznc, be. inflamacion, Sp. of inflam- 

matte, Lat.] 1. Las act of ſetting on flame. 2. The ſtate of being 

in a flame. 3. [In medicine} a dileafe fo called. If that bright ſpot 

flay in his place, it is an inflammation of the burning. Leviticss. 4. 

'The act of exciting heat or ier cour of mind. The mind delighted 

with that contemplative ſight of God, taketh every where new in- 

fear:mntrons. Hooker. ; : ; 
I:riaamaTivg [i Hamme, It.] being of an inflaming nature 

Or quaiitv. 5 
I<r1.a"4MATORY, a. {of i»flamed]} having the power of inflaming. 

An . fl rmatory diſtemper. Arlut last. 

of irfls, from in and „. 


To Ixrla'TE, werb at. | inflatum, — 
Lat. to blow] 1. To blow, ſwell, or puff up with wind. The muſ- 


cles are ale in time of reit. Ray. 2. To fill with the breath. 
With brazcn trumpets and infated box. Dryden. 

Ix+Lari Expreyion, an expreſſion ſwelling with big words, but to 
no great pur 

IxFLA TON 
ſwelling, the extention of a part occaſioned by windy humours, fla- 
tulence. Irflgtizns and tumours of the belly. Arbuthmot. 

To ixrit'ct {inflefte, Lat] 1. To bend or bow, to turn. Are 
they not reflected, refracted. and inflected by one and the ſame prin- 
ciple. Neu. 2. To change, to vary. 
verb in its termination. | | | 

Ir LS“ CTiox; or IxFLE'x10N Cie, Lat.] 1. The aft of bend- 
ing or bowing. The divine determinations, perſuaſione, or infiexiors 
dot the underſtanding. Hale. 2. Modulation of the voice. The mo- 

tion of his body, and the i»/-c7:0r; of his voice. Hoter. 3. [With 
grammatians] is the variation of nouns and verbs in their 
caſes, tenſes, and declenſions. Ihe ſime word in the original tongue, 
by divers inf4 ic; and variations, makes divers dialects. Brerezczed. 

IxFLEc7ION {in optics] a multiplex te fraction of the rays of light, 
cauſed by the unequal thickneſs of any medium; ſo that the motion 
or progreſs of the ray is hindred from going on in a right line, and 
is inflected or bent back on th! inſide by a curve. 

IxNFLECiive, «dj. [of ::/ct} having the power of bending or 
turning. This a:fiective quality of the air is a great incumbrance. 
Derhaon:. 


IxFLExIB! LITY, or INFLEXIBLENESS | tnfexcbiiitas, Lat. ieh - 


Jil, Fr. infec, It.] quality of that which cannot be bored or 
bended. ſtiſtnels ; alfo a temper not to be bent, obllicacy, ſtifinzts of 
diſpctition, incxorable pertinacy. 

ri ILE, Fr. | anfieſſibile, It. of infexililir, Lat.] 1. Not to be 
bent or incurvated. /»flexible to the powerful arm of reaſun. Browns. 
2. Net to be prevailed on, tiff, obſtinate, immoveable. A man of 
an uprigit and ble temper. A..diſon. 3. Not to be changed or 
altered. The nature of things are inflexible, and their natuial rc- 
lation unalterable. Watts. | 

Is: .x1BLY, adv. [of infiexible] obſtinately, inexorably, invaria- 
bly, without relaxation er remiſſion. It ſhould be begun early, and 
ii flexi. y kept to. Locke. 

To Ix ITC, verb. ad. [infiger, Fr. inflizgere, It. inf gir, Sp. 
i fliium, as: of i»flige, Lat.] to lay a puniſhment upon. vSutlcicat 
i this puniſhment which was mnffected. 2 Corintt ans. 

Ixr IIC IEK {of it] he who infiits any thing as a puniſhment. 
Extended to the utmoſt power of the 7»{ictcr. Government of ihe 
 Tengae. 

n Fr. [inflizione, It. of inflitin, Lat.] 1. The act of 
Uv ing 2 puniſhment upon. 
to actual in idtien. South. 2. The puniſhment impoſed, His ic- 
vercit ;nfiifttens are in themſelves acts of juſtice. Rogers. | 

I: ri1crive fer ; inflaciize, F..] being laid on as a punich- 
ment. | 

F:rivrxce, Fr. [infuenza. It. influincia, Sp. influentia, of in- 
, Jat.] 1. An emitiion of a power or virtue. The ſacred in/uence 


of light appears. Milton. 2. The act of working or prevailing upon, 


Puwer over in diretting or modifying. God hath his igfHuence into 
the very eſſence of þ things. NO MS . | 

Ixrrurxcłk [1n aſtro power 0 celeſtial aſpects, operatin 
upon terreſt: ĩal bodies — 1 z a quality ſuppoſed to 8 
the bodie of the flars, or the efieR of their heat and light, to which, 
the pretendets to that art, atiribute all the events that happen on the 
carth. 

To I'veLutzce [influer, Fr. of irfluere, It. and Lat.] to have an 
influence upon, to ſway, bias, or have power over, to lead or guide 
ta any end. Not influenced by the weight or preſſure of the atmoſ- 
pacre. Newton. ; 

I'SF1.UENCED, fart. adj. ſwayed, biaſſed, inclined towards, wrought 


e adj. [infuens, Lat.] flowing into. A term uſed where 
any liquor or juice, by the contrivance of nature, or the laws of cir- 
culation, flows or falls into another current or receptacle. 

IsFLutNT Juice, [in medicine] ſuch juices of a human body, that 
by the contrivance of nature and laws of circulation, fall into ano- 
ther current or receptacle, as the bile into the gall-bladder, &c. K 
ing a juſt equilibrium between the 7»f:en; fluids and vaſcular ſoli 
Ar 1 tf. 

IxFLUENTIAL, ac. | of . 

— Dangeroully influential. Glanvi.le. 2. Influencing, or bear- 
Way. | 
— ſinfluxzs, Lat.] 1. The act of flowing or g into, 
eſpecialhj of one river into another. The in/ux of rivers. Addiſor. 
2. Infuſion. The ux of the knowledge of God. Hale. 3. Influ- 
ence, power; in this ſenſe now obſolete. Tranſmiſſion and influx of 
ramaterial virtues. Bacon. 

Ixr1 v'xtous, adj. [of influx) influential ; obſolete. The moon 
| bath an in/iuxious power to make unprellions upon their humours. 
Hue. | 

To Ix#»o'LD, wrrb. af. [of in and fold, from peolban, Sax.] to 
told or wrap up, to involve. Let me infoid thee. Shakeſpeare. 

io IK:vLiatt, verb ad. [of in and arr, Lat. a leaf} to co- 


[in medicine] the ſtate of being puffed up, a windy 


3. To vary a noun or 


Death not only as to merit, but alio as. 


1. Exerting influence or 


INF 


r Long may his fruitful vine i and claſp abo: 
im. . 
To Inpzo'ace [erforcer, Fr ] to ail ſorce or argement, 
to conſleain or oblige. See — * 1 
ſomes EMENT, : _—_ ſon or —_ See Enroecunezr. 

o I: roku. web. ad. informer, Fr. informar , Sp. informare, It. 
and Lat.] 1. To ell, to anftruct, to teach, to make — wich, 
to ſupply v ich new knowledge. Before the thing communicated was 
anciently put /, now generally of, ſometimes in. I know not 
how proper. 7ebrforn. To form their minds with ſome method of 

the laws into their original cauſes. Hooker. What ſenſe i»- 


forms us of. Dighy. Few inform themſcives in theſe to the bottom. 
Locke. 2. To animate, to acluate by vital powers. Breath informs 
flecting frame. V/ fer. 3. To prefer an acculation before a magittrate. 


Tertullus inrmed the government againſt Paul. Acts. 
To Ixronu. verb next. to give notice, to give intelligence. 
It is the blcody buſineſs which informs | 
Thus to mine eyes. Shakejpeare. 
Ixro au [ informs, Lat.] un without form; alſo ugly. 
Ix 50'@MAL, adj. { of :nform] ing an information, accuing ; an 
wor 


Theſe poor ir women are no more 
But int. umencs of ſome more mightier member. $ | 

IxFo'nma Paxperts, Lat. [. c. under the formofa ſon] is 
when a perſon having made cath before a judge, that he is not worth 
five pounds, his debts paid, is admitted to ſue, having council or an 

aſligned to manage his buſineſs without any fees. | 

Ixro'rma xt, a. Fr. 1. One who gives information or inftruc- 
tion. Made up of terms wiich his iz underitands. Watts. 
2. — who preſles an accuſation. 

IxTO NAT oN, Fr. [informaziore, It. informacion, Sp. of informa- 
tio, Lat.] 1. Ihe act of infor:ning or actuating. 2. 3— gi- 
ven, inſiruction. I he active infermaticns of the intellect. South, z. 
Charge or accufation preferred. 4. An accuſauon brought againſt oi e 

re a magiſtrate. 

Ix ok ta Tus wm Sum [i. e. I am not informed] a formal anſwer 
_ in court, by an attoiacy who has no more to ſay in the defence 

4s client. 

Ix+0'x24i Db Sos [with aftronomers] are ſach fixed ftars as are rot 
—_— under D or particular — 

X70 RMER (of inform] 1. One who gives intelligence. A want 
of judgment to chu 2 Sass. 2. One who in any court 
of judicatace inortus againſt. or proſecutes — who tranſgreis 
any law or penal ſtatute, one who diſcovers ers to the magiſ- 
trate. I rer are a deteſtable race of people. Swift. 

I=eo":410aBLE [of in and formidab:/:s, Lat.] not to be dreaded. 
Foe not informiduble, Mailten. 

Ixzov'amrty [infirmis, Lat.] ſhapeleſineſs. Brozun. 

Ixrormous | inferme, Fr. and It. of infermis, Lat.] that is without 
form, faſuion, or ſhape, being of no regular figure. A bear brings 
forth her young 7:/orzous and unſhapen. Brown. 

Ixru'sruxaTE {infortunt, Fr. infortunatus, Lat.] unfortunate, un- 
lucky, unhappy ; ſee UxnrorTUNATE, Which is commonly uſed. All 
either i2.c, fmt, or infortunare. Brown. 7 | 

Ixr0r1 UN, iztss {of infortarate] unhappineſs, unluckineſs. 

Izror7uxts [with aitrotogers] the planets Saturn and Mars, fo 
called, by reaſon of their ili-diſpoſed natures and unfortunate in- 

vences. | 

I'neaa Scopularis Maſerlus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a broad or 
fi-thy muſcle of the arm, ariling from the lower fide of the ſcapula, 
and ending in the third ligament of the ſhoulder. q 

IxrAA Spinatus Muſcalus [with anatomifts] a muſcle of the arm, ſo 
termed from its being placed below the ſpine, under which it ariſes 
from the ſcapula, and is iaſerted into the ſhoulder bone. This muſcle 
moves the arm directly backwards. | 

To Ixrza'cr, verb ad. [infrafum, ſup. of infringe, from in and 

range, Lat. to break] to break. Wich wild i»frafed courſe and 
lefſen'd roar. Themfon, 

IxFra'cTION Ladin, Fr. infrofis, Lat.] the act of break- 
ing in, a rupture or violation of a treaty, a law, ordinance, &c. Pre- 
tending an i»frad72 in the abuſe of their hoſtages. L'Eftrange. | 

IxrRATLArsA RIAaNS, a ſect who hold that God has created a cer- 
tain number of men, 2 to be damned; or, in other words, ſent 
them into being upon ſuch terms, as ude all poſiitility of their 
being ſaved; and the votatĩes of this Ine, which ſeems ſo much 
to derogate from the coopxess (not to ſay jusTiCE) of the ever- 
bleſſed God, are called infra-lapfarians, becauſe they God (in 
this abſolute decree) to have confidered the objects of it, as FaLLEN 
* Apan ; and by him fo mora/ly depraved, as to become proper /ub- 

Jjetts of fo ſevere and rigorous a proceeding. See GxosTics, Maxi- 
CHAANS, and Bull _ _- 

Ir Fa au xNDANE infra, beneath, and muxdanus, of mundus, Lat. 
2 beneath 1 5 the world. | | 

o InFrA'NCHISE affranchir, Fr. affrancare, It.] to ſet 
to give one his liberty ; — a freeman or . to "ng 

= into a ſociety or wy politic. See Exyzancurse. 

NFRA'NCHISERENT | effranchiſement, Fr.] the act of making fr 

Sc. alſo delivery, diſcharge, — See — — 
Ixr AAN GIBTLE [of infrangibilis, Lat.] not to be broken, durable, 

ſtrong. Theſe atoms are ſuppoſed infrengible. Cheyne. 
IxFRA'NGLBLENESS, uncapableneſs of being broken. 
IxAA-scaruraxis Muſculns, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſhoulder- 


| blade. 


Ixrar'quexcy [of i»frequentia, Lat.] rarity, uncommonneſs. The 
inſrequency of objects. Broome. 
Ix AT quent [of infrequens, Lat.] ſeldom happening, rare, un- 


; Ixyr:caTION, or InFr1'cTION, Lat. the act of rubbing or chaf- 
ing in. 

To IxrRTOIDATE, verb af. [of in and frigides. Lat.] to make cold, 
to chill. Baris. 5 


To Iurai'xct [enfraindre, Fr. infringe, Lat.] 1. To break a law, 
cuſtom, or privilege, to violate a contract. EF 2 


ING 


law. Waller. 2. To deſtroy, to hinder. Homilies being plain and 
lar inſtructions, do not infringe the efficacy. Hooker. 
— [of infringe] violation or breach. The puniſling 
arendon. . 


of this infringe : 
INratruck [of infringe] one that infringes, breaks or violates. 


ment. 
51 fe. 

Inrevcrvo'se [ifrafuofas, Lat.] unfruitful. 

Irrruci'tirous [infiugiferns, Lat.] bearing no fruit. 

Ineu'caTtD [infucarns, Lat.] painted over. : 

Iur uc riox, Lat. the act of painting of the face, a colouring 
or diſguiſing. 

Lr 2 name antiently given to ſome of the pontifical ornaments, 
which are ſaid to be filaments or fringes of wool, with which prieſta, 
victims, and even temples were adorned. + 
* Ineu'maTs, verb ad. Iinfumare, Lat.] to ſmoke or dry in the 

e. 8 

Ixus“ T tor, Lat. the act of drying in the ſmoke. 

Ic rUNUUnv'L tronen, . oY r a funnel, and forme, 
Lat. ſhape} being of the ſhape of a funnel or tundiſh. 

InruxD!BULIFORMES, Lat. [with botaniſts] a term applied to ſuch 
flowers, as are ſhaped like a funnel. . 

IxeUxDi'euLUM, Lat. a tunnel or funnel for the poring of liquors 
into a veſſel. . 

InzvxpiBuLUm Cerebri, Lat. ſin anatomy] the brain tunnel, a 
| hollow place in the root of the brain, through which ſerous hun ours 

are di | 

InrunDiBuLUM Nenn. Lat. [in anatomy] the pelvis or bafin of 
the reins, thro' which the urine paſſes to the ureters and bladder. 

_ Invu'niareE [of ix ard Het, from furio, Lat. fury] raging, fu- 


OAS. 
At th' other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and irfuriate., Milton.” 

Ixeu5ca'tion, Lat. the act of makirg dark or duſty. 

To Ixrv'sr, Scr af. [ir fyfer, Fr. infenderc, It. infurdir, Sp. of 
#n/uſurr, ſup. of infirr', Lat.) 1. To pour in, or into, to inſtil. lo 
have qualities in/»/ed into his ion. S. 2. To ſteep or foak in an 
bquor with a gentle heat, to macernte to as to extract the virtues of 
any thing. Ke violets, d if a good pugil of tuem in a quirt 
of vinegar. Bacon. 3. Io inſpire, to pour into the : ind. / 
into their young brealls ſuch a noble ardor, à will make them re- 
nowned. Milt:x. 4 lo make an infofion with any ingredicut, 10 
tincture, to ſaturate with any thing infuſed. Drink »f/o/ vith 
ficth. Baren. To inſpire wich, to endue with. J. ae his brea?lt with 
magnanimity. She arc. | 

Ixeu's18LE {of infuc] 1. Poſible to be infuſed. From whom 
the docrines being inf-4'le into all Hofer. 2. Incapable of ſolu- 
tion, not fulible. The ſubtile earth draws the carth and 1% ib. e part 
into one continuum. Brown. | 

Izeu'son, Fr. ard Sp. [mf fore, It. of infufo, Lat ] 1. The act of 
| pouring in, infii}ition. Our la gunge has received irnumcrable cle- 
gancics and improvements from the fen of hebraifm:, whic h 
are derived to it from the poetical paſſages in holy writ. d 7. 
2. The act of pouring into the miad, inſpiration. By habitual and 
real injafion, as when grace is inwardly beltowed. or. 3 [tn 
* ] che act of 2 of any kinds of drug, roots, leaves, 

c. in {ome liquor proper to draw out their virtues. Repeat the - 
fufien of the body. Bacon. 4. The liquor made by infuſion. Boyle. 

Ixeu"sive, ag [of infuſe] having the power of infuſion, or being 
— z a word not authoriied. Th' ie force of fpring on man. 

an. 

Inc, a Saxon, Dan. Teut. and Ger. diminutire term, ſigniſy ing 
the young or offspring of any animal. 

| Ixc, Dan. — 8 a paſture. N. C. | 

Ire is the Engliſh tern: ination of the active participle, and is added 
to the infinitive mood. | TY | 
To Ixca'ce. Sce To Excace. | 
 Tnca'TE, /. [of in and gate] entrance, paſage into. One no- 
ble perſon ſtoppeth the i» gate of all the evil. Senf. | 

Incanxa'TION [ingannare, It.] cheat, juggle, trick, flight; a 
word hardly ever uſcd or neceſſary. Inavility to reſiſt ſuch trivial 1. 
gomnaticns from others. Brown. Et; 

—__ Inca'THERING, ſuf. [of in and gathering] the act of getting in 
the harveſt. The feaſt of i-gathering. Errors. | 
| Fac, in the names of places, ſignifes a meadow, from the Sax. 
| of the ſame import. Gi*fon's Camden. See Inc. 
o Ince 'MINaTE, werb act. [ingemino, Lat.] to double or repeat 
often. He would often ingerinate the word peace. Clarendm. 

Ince mrinaTeD Fhecers [with botaniſts] are fuch when one Gower 
ſtands on, or grows out of another. | | 

Ixcemma ron [of in and grminatio, Lat.] the act of doubling or 
repeating, reduplication, repetition. 

To Ince'notr [ingerers, Lat. and It. ergendrer, Fr. engen rar, 
Sp.] to beget, to produce, or cauſe to breed. See To Exgrxbts. 

Ie NvnFEaEA [of ingender] he that generates or ingenders. See 
ExGENDERER. 

Iso ufa [irgonerabilis, Lat.] that cannot be engendered, 


not to be produced or brought into being. Ingcneralle and incor- 


Rruptible. Boyle. 
NGE'NERABLENESS, uncapableneſs of being generated; alio inca- 
pableneſs of being born. ; b 
Ixce'neRaTE, or Ixce'ntrATED [irgeneratus, Lat.] 1. Unbegot- 
ten, not produced by generation: not commonly uſed. Our firft and 
generated ſorefathers. Ero:vn. 2. Innate, inborn, naturally imbred 


1 a perſon or thing. Quahtics iageucrate in his judgment or nature. 
acon. 


Incen!r'er. See Exciver. 


on Fr. a ſugar- mill or workhonſe. 
GE'nouUs [ingerieux, Fr. ingrgroſe, It. ingenio/o, Sp. engen ofa, 
ort. 1 1. Quick, full of wit, — pelt d of 


genius. Our ingenious friend Cowley. Boyle. 2. Mental, iutellectual; 
now —_— | | 
vp and have i jon feeling 
Of my buge — — 


ING 
{of ingenious] wittily, ſubtily. Men to in. 


ingenious nature o- 
Appearance of irgerionfnej; there is 


Ircr'x10v5LY, adv. 


Ido Diſeoſe [in medicine] a diſeaſe that a perſon brings in- 
to the world Ae much the * as hereditary. had 

IxcexviTyY | mgenzite, Fr.] 1. Openneſ:, candor, freedom from diſ- 
ſimulation. Part of my profeſſed ingenuity. I orten. 2. [Of inge- 
ions] genius, wit, invention, ſubtilty. Irgenuiry of diſcourſe, not 
1 of converſation. Sen. Virtue farpaſſes fg τ Weed- 
ward. | 

IxcexviTy [in painting and ſculpture} is repreſented by a 
man, becauſe the Tacties never — * * a Laing ahead. 2 
denote ſtrength and vigour; a helmet on his head, with an eagle for 
it's creſt, to ſhew the generoſity and loftiae!s of ingenuity, and with 
a bow and arrow ready to ſhuct, to denote its inquiſiriveneſs and 
acuteneſo. | | 
— EE Lat. natural quality or diſpoſition, fancy, capacity, 
judomenr. | | 

3 Lat. [old records] an engine, iuſtrument or device. 

Incexu'ttas Regt [in old records] the free-holters ur commo- 
nalty of the kingdom; aud ſometimes it was uſed to ſignify the chick 
1 — i. e. the great 1 and the king's common council. 

XCE'ruous Lg, Fr. ingenue, It. of irrenans, Lat. 1. Fr. 
ſincere, without Ae or double meaning, generous, 1 3 1 
glory of an in. 40s mind he hath purchaſed ty theſe woies only, Be 
hold I will lay inine hand upon my mouth. 15“. . 
not of ſervile extraction. 
libertics. X. Charles. 

IHN Y, af. {of ingexuors] frarkly. openly, fairly, can - 
didly, generouſlv. Iwill izgenuorfly confeſs. Drider. 

Irct xuoursNtss, or Ixcext try U uitat, Lat. ingenite, Fr. 
2 It.] franltneſs, freeneſs in diſcouiſe or dealing, ſinceriiy, 
Candor. 

Fxcery [ingeniret, Lat ] genius, parts, wit. Now obſc!ete. Thc 
production of his ingery. Boyle. 

excretory, a makt iown of Efiex, 23 miles from Lon 1, 

Tolxc: sr Lene, 10 p. of vgn, from ix and gero, Lat. :0 bear} 
to throw into the ſtomach. Through which zagefed meats with caſe 
deſcend. Blickmore. | 

IxcEeriox [uf inf) the att of turov ing into the ſtomach. Tue 
daily iagion of milk an other fond. Harvey, 

Iscr1x1 tr (of eng, Fr. of ingenier:, Lat.] enginier an artiſl in c:. 
ther ſortiſ/ ing or attacking foriihed places. | 

I nGLE, a boy kired to be abuted contrary to nature, a ; 

IR HO tas {of in and gforiewx, Fr. irie, It. zag/orins, Lat.] 
that is of po renown or repute, diſkonourable, baſe, mean. It was 
never held /g/crious or derogatory for a king to be guided by his great 
council. Hoxwel. 

Id GUY, adv. [of glcricas] diſhonourably, ſhamefully. 
Repleniſli'd not 1%. oy at home. P.p-. | | 

1 diſonour Uleneis, Cc. 

Izertv'vits, Lat. [tn medicine] a ravenous appetite. | 

To IxGgo'sce [of in and gerger, Pr.] to cram, glut or ſtuff the H- 
mach. 

Idar Dan ſingot, Fr. or from ing egotca, Du. melted] 1. A maſs 
of metal. [ngots of gold. Dryden. 2. A wedge of metal, either gold 
or ſilver. | : 

To INGE, or To IxcR4'fT, verb a7. [of in and greffer, Fr.] 
1. Jo ſet ia ac a ſhoot in the flock of a tree. 2. To Propagate trees 
by iacition. How to ing, how to woculate. M, 3, To implant, 
imprint or fix in the mind, to ſettle. We have a natural thirſt after 
knowledge ingrefted in vs. Hader. 4. To j hant any thing not native. 
| This fellow would i»graft a foreign name | 
| Upon our ſtock. Deen. | 

Ixcra'ermexT [of irgraft] 1. The act of ingraſting. 2. The 
ſprig ingrafted. | 

I*=GRaliLED, part. adj. [ingrele, Fr.] notched about, as a bordure 
ingrailed in heralday is, when the line of which it is mage bends to- 
wards the end. | | 

Irans“ Hr, or Incr&"TEFUL, af. {ingrat, Fr. ingratus, Lat.] 
Ungrateful, unthankfu!. Perf:dious and ingrate. Pope. 


1 2. Free born, 
It will rever diminifh right: nor in 


3. 8 | 


ſing to the ſenſe. That which is pleafing or ingrate to the hearing. 


Bacon. 


Ix<2aTe, ul „. [ingratas, Lat. ] an ungrateful, an unthankful per- 

on. 

To Ircra rIaTE [of in and gratia, Lat.] to put in favour of ano- 
ther, to recommend to kindneſs. Generally with the reciprocal pro- 
noun. To ixgratiate themſelves with them. Au ſor. 

Ixcza"Tirupe, Fr. [ingratitudine, It. ingratitud, Sp. ingratidao, 
Port. ingratituds, Lat.] Tek ungratefulneſs, return of evil 
for good. Ingratitnd- is abhorred both by and man. L*'Eftrange. 
Ixcray!Da'TIon [of in and gravidatio, Lat.] the ſame as impreg- 
nation, or the ſtate of being young with child. 

IRA“ Varg {of iz and gravidatus, Lat.] impregnated, great 
with child. | 


graſian. Digby. | 

IsxcRE'SSU in Caſe Conſemili, a writ of entry granted where a tenant 
in courteſy, or tenant for term of life, or for he life of another, alie- 
nates or makes over land in fee or in tail, or for the term of another's 
lite. 


Ixakkssu 


INH 


lnoakss in Coſu Proviſe, a writ of entry given by the ſtatute of 
r or for term of life, 
or in tail; and it lies for the in reverſion againſt the alience. 


Ixcakssu ad Terminum gue Preteriic [in law] a writ lying where 
the lends or cenements are fot for n ef yours, and the tenant hold- 
cth over his term. a ELL 

Isxcrtssv Canſa Matrim:nii Prelecuti, Lat. [in law] a writ lying 1 
caſe, where a woman gives lands to a man in fee ſimple, to the in- 
tent he ſhall marry her, and he refuſes to do ſo in a reaſonable ume, 
the woman having required him fo to do. a 

Ivon Ess du fuit infra AEtatem, Lat. [in law] a writ lying where 
one under age ſells his land, &c. 2 

Ixonzssüd dem won fuit Campa Mentis, Lat. [in law] a writ lying 
where a man ſells lands or tenements, when he is not compos mentis, 
i. e. while he is mad. | 

Inoaz'ssv in be per [in law] a writ lying where one man demands 
lands or tenements, let by another after che term is expired. 

Ixonkssu. fire Afenſe Capitali, Lat. [in law] a writ given by com- 
mon law to the ſucceſſor of him that ahenated, fine aſſcuſa capituli. 

IncrtssvU ſaper Dee, „Lat. [in law] a writ lying where a man 
is diſſeiſed and dies, for his heir againſt the diſſriſor. 

Incass5v fur Cai in Yird [inlaw] a writ lying where one demands 
lands or tenements of that tenant that had entry by one to whom it was 
let, by ſome anceſtor of the plaintiff, for a term now expired. | 

Inca zssus ad Communem „a writ that lies where a tenant for 
term of life makes a feoffment and dies; fo that he in reverſion ſhall 
have the ſaid writ againſt any perſon, who is in the land. 

In cross [a law term] 

and not to any manor, lands, c. | 

To Ixcro'ss [of is and graſſeyer, Fr.] 1. To write over the draught 
of a deed in fair and characters. 2. To buy up any commodities in 

the groſs, to foreſtal, to enhance the price of the market. See Ex- 
CROSS. | | 
Iuxcnossa ron 7 Retuli [in law] the clerk of the pipe. 

Incro'ssrr, — Se writes deeds, conveyances, records, or any 

writings. 

Incrossts, one who corn while it is growing, or other 
i RR Oe cnn | 
Incro'sinc of. a Fine [in law] is when the indentures being drawn 
up by the chirographer, are delivered to the party to whom the cogni- 
zance is made. 

Incro'smexT, the act of ingroſſing 


Fxeven, Lat. [in — * 
the ſhare, the ſpace from the D 
I'xcvixaL, adj}. Fr. [from ingaen, i 
groin. The axillary, ingeinal and other glands. f | 
Ixcuixa'L1a, Lat. [in medicine, &c.) any ſubdiviſion made of the 
rein, or any thing therei ined 


Cine. 

To Ixcv'lr [of in and gouffre, or exglontir, Fr. ingbiottire, It. or 
AY 1. — Laſs to —— — 

1 river | 

Paſs'd 4. ingulph'd. Milton. 

2. To caſt into a gulf. We ingu/f ourſelves into aſſured danger. Hay- 
To Ixcu'rciTATE, verb af. [ingargitatum, ſup. of ingurgito, 

from in and gurges, Lat. a whirlpool} to ſwill, to 4 — © 


gluttonouſly. 
 Incurcita'r10N, Lat. [of ingargitate] the act of ſwilling or ſwal- 
voracity. | 
RIES 
not y 7 is :znguſiable, 
void of all fapidit 


ity. Brown. 
Ixn4'piLE, —4 [inbabil, Sp. of inbabilis, Lat.] unmeet, unfit, un- 
usa Tir Tit. Alus, Fr, inbabilidad, Sp. inbabilitas, Lat.} dil- 


To luna tr, werb af. [habiter, Fr. inabitare, It. habitar, Sp. of 
inhabits, Lat.] to dwell in, to hold as a dweller. They ſhall build 
houſes and inbal it them. Iſaiab. | 

Io lunar, verb next. to dwell, to live. Wild beaſts inbatir 

here. Waller 


Inna'niTaBLE, Fr. [inabitabile, It. of inbabitabilis, Lat.] 1. Not 
itable, 1 of inhabitants, uninhabitable. Obſolete, 
2 Or any other gi 
2. That may bei 
of inhabitab a 

Inua'siTaBLENESS [of inbabitable] fitneſs or commodiouſneſs to 
de inhabited. 


Inua'siTancs [of izbabit} reſidence of dwellers. The ruins yet 


g in the wild moors, a former inhabitance. Carew. | 
Inna“ urravr [babitaxt, Fr. abitante, It. of inbabitaxs, Lat.] one 
who dwells in a a refider. In this place they report that they 
faw inhabitants. Abbot. 


Ixnanrtra'TIOn [of inhabit] 1. Habitation, place of reſidence. 
Univerſal groan, 
As if the whole iababitation periſ d. Milton. | 
2. The act of inhabiting @ ng with dwellings, ſtate of being in- 
habited. The beginning of nations and of the world's izhabitation. 
Raleigh. 3. Quantity of izbabitants, We ſhall rather admire how 
c——_ r doubt it. Brown. 
nHA'BITER [of izbabir] one that inhabirs, a dweller. The in- 
landers or midland inbatiter; of this iſland. Brown. 
To Ixua'Ls, verb af. [inbals, Lat.] to draw in with the air, to 
inſpire. To inhale the freſh breeze. hnot and Pope. 
IxHarmo'nical, It. inharmonious. 
Inn anmo'nious, adj. [of is and harmonious] unmuſical, not ſweet 
of found. His lines are rough, and his num inharmenious. Fel- 
ton 


To Ixuz'as [inbereo, Lat.] to flick or cleave faſt to, to exiſt in 


— Fang They do but iahere in their ſubject which ſupports 


t which appertains to the perſon of the 
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or Ient' aN [inberence, Fr. 
inherentia, Lat.] quality of that which adheres. 


Izuz'atxcE, iatrezze, It. inkerts- 
cia, Sp. of i 


Ixuerencs {with phi a term applied to the 
and connexion of an accident 1 _—_—_ 


Inur'sexT, Fr. [increxte, It. inberinte, Sp. of inhere, Lat.] 1. Ex- 


| liting in ſomething elſe, adhering or cleaving to. 2. Innate, inborn. 


Their inherent right. Swift. 

To lxneg'pir, werb aft. I inberiter, Fr. ereditare, It. beredar, Sp. 
and Port. of bret, Lat. an heir} 1. To reccive; to enjoy or policſs 
rr The ſon 
— — a title. Locke. 2. To poſſeſs, to obtain poſief- 
| in general. 

To bury io much gold under a tree, 

„ — „ 

NHE'RITABLE [of inberit i | I 

inheritance. Aid er eric wn Carex. 

NHE'RITANCE [jus bereditarium, cage, Fr. erediea, It. heren- 
— — 19 3a 
and his cirs ; alſo an eſtate by ſucceſſion ; as every fee ſimple | 
tail, patrimony, herecita poſlefſion. Is there yet any portion or i- 
beritance for us in our s houſe. Genefs. 2. In Shakeſpeare, 

2 l . 
reception of poſſeſſion by hereditary ri Men are not pro 
prietors —— — 2 — haves 
a title to part of it, which comes to be wholly theirs, when death has 
— ́L—ů———— EOS BY GS SIS. 


Innzarrom (beritier, Fr. erede, Tt. heres, Lat.] one who holds 
lands or receives any thing by inheritance, an heir. They mulct it in 
the inberitors. b 

Inne'niTRESS, or Ixn' Arran [bercticre, Fr.] a female inheritor, 
an heireſs. /aberierix is more commonly uſed, tho inberitreſs be a 


Should be the inberitrix in Salike land. Shalgfteare. 
Anne, :aberitreſs to the dutchy of » Bacon. 
To Ixus'asg, werb a8. [of is and berje] to incloſe in a funeral mo- 
nument. See where he lies inherſed. Shake | | 
„ Ian s 105 — Lat.] the act of cleaving to, the ſtate of exift- 


in ſomething elie. 

0 Ina aT, ver act. [inbiber, Lat. and Fr. indbire, It. inhiber, Sp. 
of inh:beo, Lat.] 1. To hold in, to hinder, torepreſs. Their motions 
alſo are excited aud inhibited. Bentley. 2. To prohibit, to forbid. All 
men were OY SIS © C2 CE, ſo much as to 
mention a parliament. b | 

InniniTION, Fr. [inbibizionc, It. inbibicien, Sp. of inis, Lat.) 
1. Prohibition, He might be judged to have impoſed an en- 
— 2 2 to main 
tain the trade. Gov. of the Tongue. 2. [In law] a writ forbidding a 
mp ham wenn ke te — him : but iA, 


s moſt uſually a writ iſuing out of a higher court chriſtian to a lower 


apes: perſon is precluded from contracting debts 
h, w y a is ing d 

. involved, and ſuch creditors as have yor 
ſecurities upon them, have their reſpective claims farther i 
So that priority of inhibition gives a preference to the ſeveral claimants. 

Inno'c, or Iunoxx [in old records] à corner or out. part of a com- 
mon field, plough'd up and ſown, ſometimes encloled, whilſt the 
other part of the field lies fallow. 

To Inno'LD, verb af. [of iz and Bi] to contain it itfelf, to have 
inherent. The ſame which the ſun ixbo/detb and caſteth forth. Re» 


„* [of inne and healvan, Sax. to hold or keep] 1. An inn» 
keeper 2. A malter of a houſe. 


T, argent 
or, on a chief of the ad, St. Julian's crois /able. Their creſt a itar on 
a helmet and „ i Their ſupporters two horſes. 


Their hall is on 
. the act of diſparaging 


> oy ; diſgracing. 
# * Y, to * - » 
3 = 3 — ＋ not given to hoſpitality ſhow- 7 
Ltohpit 


Inuo'sPITABLENESS, or InnosrtaLITY [inbofpitalits, Fr. of in- 


pers or gu wee ARES 
= © — 


ES Gen De ROS 
8 Anerbury. 
Inuv'MAnLY, ady. [of inhumas] barbarouſly, cruelly. Moſt i- 


Inuu'manxess, or Innuma'mTY [inbumanitas, Lat. inbhumanits, 
Fr. inunanita, It. inhumanidad, Sp.] is as it were a putting off, or 
ippi 1 nature, cruelty, barba- 

? I Charles. | 


Innuma Tion, Lat. the act of burying 
IxuumaTiON [with chemiſts] is when 
which is full of little holes, are covered wi 


INJ 


Ixzz'cT10x, Fr. [injezione, It. of injefio, Lat] the act of caſti 
© Irn. 
Ne. 


Ixje cri [in ſurgery] the injefting or caſting in any liquid medi- 
cine into or the caviics of the body, by ſyringe, clyſter, 


C. 

IxzecTti0x [with anatomiſis] is the filling the veſſels of a human or 
animal body with wax, cr any other proper matter, to ſhew their ra- 
mikcations. | 

Ixt'Luu, or I'sruM [with anatomiſts] the beginning of the ob- 
lon marrow. 13 DI. % | 

NIMA'GLNABLE [of ix and imag: not to be imagined. 

— re, 4 CEE — cicy to be imitated. The 
various modes of inizita' it or partie . Nerri-. 

IxizrTarLle, Fr. and Sp. I. i. le. It. Of inimitalilis, Lat.] 
that cannot be imitated, not to be copied. M hat is molt excellent is 
molt inimitable. Denbam. 

Ei MiTABLESESS [of izimitable] qualicy, &c. that cannot be im1- 


In1"u1TABLY, adv. [of inimitable] in a manner nor to be iuitated, 
A man could not have bern always blind who thus ia:mitably copies 
nature. Pope. 

To {xyor'x [injunge, Lat. enjrindre, Fr. ingingnere, It.] 1. To com- 
mand, to en ſorce by authority, to require, to lay an injunction upon. 
See Exzoin. Laws do not only what is good, but they ef 
it; they have in them a certain conſtraining force. Hecter. 2. In 


Shakeſpeare, To join. There ;zjcized them with a fleet. 
To lx [of i and jzuir, Fr.] to take pleaſure in; alſo to poſ- 
ſeſs. See To Exjor. 


Izzo'ywmenT [of 5427] pleaſure, n. 
In!'quirovs [from iniguity; inigae, Fr.] unjuſt, ſinful, wicked. 
IxrquiTousL v, 4240. 1 unjuſtly, wickedly, c. 
_ Ixvquity [eniguitas, Lat. iniguite, Fr. iniguita, It. dd. Sp.] 
x. Injuſtice, unreatonableneſs. According to the righteouincſs or z;- 
guity of the cauſe. Sm ridge. 2. Crime, fin, wickedneſs. Want of 
the knowledge of God is the cauſe of all ;iquity amongtt inen. Hooker. 
Ix1'T1aL, Fr. 8282 It. isitialis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to begin- 
ning, placed at the beginning. Iaitial letters. Pac. 2. Iucipient, 
not complete. Initiai uiſeuſes. Harv 


IxIrIA Lia [among the Romaus] a name given to the myſteries of 


Ceres. 

To Ixxriarz, worb act. ¶initiatum, ſap. of initi2, Lat. inirzer, Fr. 
in xiare, It] to enter, to inſtruct in the firſt principles of any art or 
ſcience, to admit into any ſociety, order or faculty, to place in a new 
late. To i⁰ν⅛,•Be his pupil in any part of learning. Locke. ö 

To IxITTriar E, werb 2ca?. to do the firſt part, to perform the firit 
rite. The king himſc'f ;»2r:ates to the power. Pope. | 

LiiTIATE. adj. [initic, Fr. initiatus, Lat.] unpractiſed. 

My ſtrange and ſelf abuſe | | 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard uſe, | 
Were yet but young. Shakeſpeare. 
_ In"riamesrTs, plur. of mitieoment [initiamenta, Lat.] the firſt in- 
ſtru ions of any kind of knowledye, ſcience, &c. 3 

In iria rox, Tr. {inizzaxione, It. of initiatic, Lat] the aQ of en- 
tering or admitting one into any order or faculty, admiſſion into a nd 
late. At our nitration into ſacred myſteries. Broome. 5 
_ Inzo'cuxd [1njocundns, Lat.] unpleaſant. 

Ixzocu'xbitY [injoundtes, Lat.] unpleaſantneſs. 

: 1 [inyudicatilis, Lat.] that cannot be judged, not cog- 
nizable by a judge. | 
„Invert [of ix and judica/;, Lat.] not agreeable to judgment, 


Inzuv1cious [of i, neg. and judicieux, Fr.] void of judgment or 
_— To expoſe him to the contempt of imjudicious people. Til- 
htfon. 


Inzzup1'ciovsLY, adv. [of injudiciezs] without jud t or diſcre- 
3 8 


tion, not wiſely. znudicionfly condemns dzſ{crip:ion. 
5 InzuprictousxEss [of injudicievs] want of judgment or diſcretion, 


C. 

Inzu'ncTrIOoN 
Eſtabliſhed by ſolemn ijundtian. Hecker. 

Ix juꝰuc rio [in law] a writ grounded upon an order or interlocu- 


tory decrec in chancery, to give poſſeſſion to the plaintiff, for want of 


the defendant's appearance; cr to ſtay proceedings in another court; 
fometines the king's ordinary court, and ſometimes the court chri- 
ſtian 


To Tujvak [injuricr, Lat. injurier, Fr. ingiziere, It. injuriar, Sp.] 


1. To wrong, to hurt unjuſtly, to miſchief undeſervedly. They 44 
fare by chance in a croud. Tempie. To annoy, to affect with any in- 


Convenience in al. Leſt heat ſhould ij us. Molar. 
Fxzurer [of inte] one that hurts another unjuſty, one who 
wrongs or injures. Whoever be the igjarer or the ſufferer. Atterbury. 
Inrzu'rrous [injuricux, Fr. ingiurzoſo, It. imjurioſe, Sp. inyurioſus, 
Lat.] 1. Unjuſt, invaſive of another's rights. 4jurious ſtrength 
would rapine {till excuſe. Drzden. 2. Wrongful, guilty of injury or 


Yet beauty, tho' ;»jariexs, hath ſtrange power 
Aſter offence, returning to regain - 
Love once pofleſt. 22 | 
Unjuſtly, hurtful, miſchievous. To undo our fault, or at leaſt to 
Pinder the #»juri:us conſequences of it. Tillacn. 4. Outragious, 
abuſive, wrongful, reproachſul. How injaricas, how contumelious 
mult it be. Seuth. | | 
" Tx3vu*rrousLY, adv. [of injuries] wrongfully, unjuſtly, abu- 
fively. The vindication of his character when it is iayuricuſly at- 
tacked. Pope and Gay. 
' Inzu'rrousxess [of ijuriu ] hurtful quality, injury, wrong, Sc. 
Iajurienjnrſs or opprefiion. K. Charles. 
Tuwar [sie, Fr. ingiuria, It. , Sp. and Lat.] 
cum chful language. Spake all che injuries he could de- 
viſe Charles. Dryden. 2. Hurt with injuſt ice. In keeping of tem 
no injury was offered. Hayward. 3. Miichief, detriment. We do 
278 a cauſe by dwelling on trifling arguments. Watrs. 4. An- 
N 57. | | 


Non ion, Fr. of injunfio, Lat.] a command, order, 


1. Abuſe, 


INM 


noyance. Great i1juries ſach vermin as mice and rats do. . 
5. Any thing contrary to juſtice and equity. 

Iszvzr [with civilians] a private offence committed deſignedly. 
and with an evil intention to any man's prejudice. 
Isju'sr [injufte, Fr. inje/ius, Lat.] weonglul, offentive. Sce C 


jusr. 


Ixju'srLY, adv. — init] wrongfully, oſſenſively. 
Ixzv'sr Ace, Fr. [ingiuſt:<=:a, It. mufticia, Sp. injufiitia, Lat.] un- 

r dealing, diſhoneſty, Ec. any vice contrary to juice. 

Ixx [inch, Du. mmchiofirs, It. encre, Fr. tinta, Ip. and Port. Tin, 
H. Ger. r. A black liquor for writing, Viua!to! is tte active or Chick 
ingredient in ink. Brea. 2. Ink denotes any liquor with which we 
write; as, red ink, ink, Sc. 

Ins {with falconers] the neck of any bir! which a hawk preys 
n 


To Ixx, verb 4. {f.om the ſubſt.] to black or Caub with ink; 
= his cloaths is all over inted. | 
NK-BOX, or INR norx [of inch, Du. and box or honp, 
veſſol to hold ink, being a ( = 
monly mad- of horn. W 
hon. Greew. 
I'sxixess [of inck, Du.] inky nature; al io finiten or Ante of 
being blotted with ink. GY 8 
To Inx1'xDit, 447 af. 
light, to ſet on fire. 
To Ixx INDIE, verb nent. to catch fire, to break out into a flame, 
rer Fe 
'"NKLF, a fort of linen tape or narrow filict. I, caddiſſes, cam- 
brics. Shak ſpeare. | of | 
Ix'xL1»c [fone derive it of in and kalen, Du. to prate, or of mun- 
kclen, Teut. a ſmall rumour. But Minthew of incl, aardb, Lat. and 
Skinner from inklincken, Ger. to jound within; which fenſe is fill re. 
tained in Scotland; as, I heard not an ning of it] a whaiper, 2 
hint, an intimation. They had ſome _— 4 


Sax. ] 2 
portable Cate for wing in len ents, com- 
hat is moe frequent u. an © fay a ſilver iat 


Cof in and Air lle, of xy nude lan. Sax. ] to 


IxLa"ven [lau word] a perſon ſubiect to the law, one who was 
included in 2 frank 1.4.6 and _— 

IxLa'"cary, fal. the act of retioring of an outlawed f arſon to the 
king's protectiun, and to the witate or bencſit oi a iubject. 

FxLaxp, c. {of i, within, and land, Sax. ] fituate upon the 
mid-land, or in che heart of the county, teniote from the ica, inte- 
rior. For a g:nerai exciſe or i dity. Swift. 

IxrAxp, fahl. interior or aidlaud paits. They ſpread themſc luca 
into the mland. Srenfer. 

INLAND [Saxon Law] d. at inner lud. or part of a manor, which 


lay next, or moſt convenient for a ltd manlionu-heuſe, for tue 


maintenance of bis tawily, G. : | 
IxLaxy Bills {in commerce] bills for money, payable in the ſame 
lands in which they ale drawn. | 
IxLanb Towns, towns ſituated far in the land, to which ſuips, c. 
cannot come up. | 
IxLaxn Trade, a trade carried on wio!ly wi hin one country. 
IF'sLa4pee [of ] a delt remote from the fea. The i»- 
larders or midland inhabiters of thi: iend. Fraun. x 
Ix.a"x%1at [in old records] inland, or uc in, oppoſed to deiarta/, 
or outland, or land tenauted. | 
To Ixr.a'erwartt, verb act. [of in au ide, Lat.] to make 
— to turn to ſtone. Some natural ipring waters will inlapidate 
wood. Bacon. 
Tol:ta'rce [of ix and /arge] to make large. 
To Ixtaxce, erb ext. to diſcourſe lar gay upon a ſubject. See 
To ExxA NOE. | 
IsLa'aGEMENT [elorgifſement, Fr.] the act of eniarging or making 


more large; an expaclating or treating more largely. vec Exuance- 


MENT. | 
Ix.a'v, ſub. [from the verb] an inlaid work, or what is inlaid, 
wood formed to inlay. | DE: 5-4 
Crocus and hyacinth with rich ,., 
Broider'd the ground. Milton. | | : 
nd lay, Eng. of ieyden, Du.] 1. To make inlaid 


To IxLA“ Y ſina 
work, to diverſify with different bodies inferred into any ground or 


ſubſtratura. The timber bears a great price with the cabinet-makers, 
when large for inlazing. Mortimer. 2. To variegate or make variety 
by being inſerted into bodics. | | 88 55 RE 

Seagirt iſles, 

That like to rich and various gems inlay 

Th' unadorned boſom of the deep. Millan. 

IxLavp-work [of # and leagan, Sax.] worked in wood or metal, 
with ſeveral pieces of different colours curioully fet together. See 
Maxcrrrrax. . 

InLE'askb, adj. [eli e, Fr.] catched in a leaſh or ſnare, en- 
tangled. | 

o IxLa'w, verb a2. [of in and dare] to clear of outlawry or 
attainder. It ſhould be a great incougruity to have them to make 
laws, who themſelves were not mlawed. Bacon, 

I'sLET ſof in, into, and leran, Sax. to let] an entrance or paſ- 
ſage into. Doors and windows ir/cts of men and of light. Worton. 

o IxL1'caTEx [of in and lihran, Sax.] to give light to. See 
ExL1GHTES. x 

IxL1'GcuTENED, part. —_— and lihran, Sax. to make light] 
having received light, or being made light; being made to know 
was before unknown. 

IxL1'sTED, part. adj. [of in and Life, Fr. Ina, It. a roll] entered 
as a ſoldier into the ſervice of a prince, &c. See ExLiisTep. 

IXI v, adj. {from in} internal, ſecret. The ish touch of love. 
Shakeſpeare. 

IxL x, adv. internally, ſecretly in the heart. I've ish wept. 
Shakeſpeare. Whereat he ind raged, Milo. | 

LX A [of in and mata, Sax. a mate] « !o.\;er in the ſame houſe 

with the poſie:ior or owner of it. 
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I-uarks (in law] are ſuch as for money dwell jointly in the 
{ime houſe ail = man, but in different rooms, paſſing in and 
out at the ſame door, and not being able to keep a whole houſe them- 
ſelves. 


mon law inns © 
To Ixx, to lodge at a public inn. | i 
To lxx Corr, to get it into the barns, e. at the harveſt-time. 
Inxs of Court, are four c the enter 
tainment of ſtudents in the law, wez. : 
Gray's Ixn, anciently the manor houſe of baron Gray, in the reign 
of king Edward III. 4 
Linceln'; In x, firſt built, for his own dwelling houſe, by Henry 
Lacy, earl of Lincoln. | : 
The two TeweLes, the inner and the middle, which were ancient- 
ly the habitation of the knights templars ; to which the outward tem- 
ple was added afterwards, called -houſe. 7 | 
Ixxs of Chancery are eight, appointed for young ſtudents in the 
1. Bernard Ixu, which once bel to Dr. Macworth, dean 
of Lincoln ; and in the of one Lionel Bernard. | 
2. Clement's Inx, ance a meſſuage belonging to the pariſh of St. 


Clement Danes. 
- 3 Ix x, ſometime the dwelling houſe of Malcolm de Her- 
ſey, afterwards of the Cliffords, of Cumberland, of whom 


I. Furnival's Ixx, once the manſion houſe of Sir Richard Furnival, 
and afterwards of the Talbots, earls of Shrewſbury. | 
5. Lion's Ixx, once a private houſe, known by the name of the 
Black lion. 


6. New kun, once the dwelling houſe of Sir J. Tynclaux; which | 


has been alſo called our /ad;"s inn. | 
7. Staple's Inx, fo called, becauſe formerly it belonged to the mer- 
chants of the ſtaple. 1 . 

8. Thawvy's Ixx, anciently the dwelling houſe of John Thavy, ar 
mourer of London. | | 

And alſo S-rjeart's Inxs, two houſes of a higher rank, ſet apart for 
the judges ſcrjeants at law. 

Ixx ATE, aj. { inrati;, Lat. inne, Fr.] born with a perſon, inbred, 
natural, not adſcititious. It is ied to things as well as perſons, 
but more properly to perions. Fohnfon. Innated integrity. Howel. 
Innate and eſſential to matter. Bentley. 

IxxA TED, or IxxaTe Principles or Idea: [with moraliſts] certain 
original notions or characters, which ſome hold to be ſtamped on the 
mind of man, when it firſt receives its being, and which it brings into 

the vo witia it; but this doctrine has been ſufficiently confuted by 
Mr. Locke. 


Ixxa'rex23s of innate] the quality of being innate or inborn, na- 
turalneſs 


Inxa'vicaBLE [innravigabilis, Lat.] that cannot be failed in, not 
to be paſled by failing. I wice to th' ixzavigable lake. Dryden. 

Ixna'vicaBLENESS [of ianavigable] unſitneſs to be failed in, qua- 
lity of not being navigable. 

I'nnex {from i= ; mon, Sax. ] inward, not outward. The inner 

of America. Addiſer. | 

I'vxermosT [ innemerv, Sax.] the inmoſt, or moſt inward, re- 

moteſt from the outw is ſeems leſs proper than inmeft. 


vbnſ-n] the innermoſt . Newton. 

- 7 Seq of inn and % ] one who keeps an inn. 
Txnixcs, recovered from the ſea by draining and ing. 
Ixx-X EEPER [of innand keeper] one who keeps an inn, where 

are lodgings ifions for the entertainment of 


I'NXOCENCE, or I'NNOCENCY | innocencr, Fr. innocenza, It. inocencia, Sp. 
of innecentia, Lat.] 1. Inoffenſiveneſs, s. Suited to a golden 
age and to the firſt inn ey of nature. Burnet's Theory. 2. Untainted 
integrity, purity from injurious actions. A conſcience of its own inn 
cence and integrity. Tillotſon. 3. Freedom from guilt. If truth and 

upright innocenqy fail me. Shale 4. Si ity of heart, per- 
| haps with ſome degree of ST 

|  T urge this childhood proof, — | 
Becauſe what follows is pure innocence. Shake þeare. 

T be ancients Inxocexcy in ſcul 
a beautiful damſel, crowned with palms, cl 
folded together, her eyes lift up towards heaven, a flame riſing out of 
the midft of her crown, and at her feet a lamb. The dreſs which our 
| lexicographer has here given to 1280CExCE, reminds me of that coupler, 
Which, in the Table of Cebes, winds up his deſcription of the ſeveral 

eurtue: 
While mera! order tunes her golden lyre, 
And white rob'd probity compleats the choir. | | 
. Ae of Cevts in Engliſh werſe with noTEs. 
| I'xnocent, adj [Fr. innocente, It. inocinte, Sp. of innocens, Lat.] 
1. Inoſſenſive, guiltleſs, harmleſs. So pure an innocent as that ſame 
lamb. — 2. Silly, fimple. 
Inxcervr. . a ninny, a filly or half wined perſon, a natural, 
an idiot. GEE are excluded — deſects. Hooker. 
Fxxocentuiy, v. [of innocent} 1. 


tented man pleaſes himſelf ;znocexth and eaſily. 
I'xxocesT's Day, a fettival — the 28th of 

ry of the innocent children, whom Herod flew 

Saviour. 

K — — GR. in effects, 
e moſt dangerous poiſons, ſci managed, may be not 

oaly innocuors, t of all ocher medicines the moſt cl. Grew. 
Ixxo'cuorsLY, adv. [of ini) without miſchie- 

vous etects. n. 


A 


IN O 
* [of — harmleſſneſs. rnocxcn/nr/ of the 
Inno'winaBLE [ian ih, Lat.] not fit, or that cannot be 


Inno'mivaTta Offa, Lat. ſin anatomy] the nameleſs bones, two 
large bones ſituate on the fices of the os z each of which, in 
young children, a__ ſeparated into three bones; but in thoſe of 
riper years, grow all into one bone. 

InxomMtNATA tunica oculi, Lat. [with occuliſts] a certzin coat c: 
the eye which wants a name. 

Inxomina Tus Hamer, Lat. [in medicine] one of the four ſecondar; 
humours, with which the ancients thought the body to be nouriſhcd ; 
the other three being, r, glaten, and cambium. 

Ixx0'mINATE, T unnamev, nut having a name aſſigned to it. 


Ixxore'scrmus [of inxer;fcrmms per projentes, Lat. 7. c. we make 
known by theſe ] letters patents fo called, which are alway: 


of a charter ot teoffmerit, or ſome other deed not of record. 


Inxova'T1iON, Fr. [innovatione, It. inrowacion, Sp. of innovatio, 
Lat] the act of bringing in of new cuſtoms or opinions, change, al- 
teration by the introduction ot novelties. Want of experience maketh 
apt unto zmrevuticns, H: oder. 

Ixxova'ToR LM,. Fr. innovator, t. ire, Sp. of innwa- 
tor, Lat.] 1. One who 1azs afide old cultoms, and b. ings up new ones, 
one that makes changes by 1.trouuciny novelties. ters of di- 
Tine worſhip. Son-. Sce InTERPULAT ION and Doxotoucy. 2. An 
introducer uf noveitics "Time ie the gt Ateſt innovator. Bacon. 

Ixx0'x1ovs LZ , Lat.] 1. Not hurtful, harnilefs, free from miſ- 
chievous effet's. Benigu and of znoxicas qualities. 


Brown. 2. 
Pure from crimes. | 


Stranger to civil and religious 

The yoou 1. an walk'd inzexiozs thro* his age Pope. 
Ixx0'x10usL1, aw. [of inmxicas] barmlefsly. Brown. 
Ixx0'x10u3xe58 [of u Kinn] h . 
ISV“ ADO {of i, 0 beckon or nod with the head] an oblique 
hint; a «ord frequently uſed in writs, declarations and pleadings, to 
declare a perſon or thing that was mentioned before bu: »bſcurely, or 
left doubtful. A libellous imd on all the great men. L'Eftrange. 

Inxu'MERABLE, Sp. [immmbruble, tr innumeralile, It. inmumera- 

_Q Lat.] that cannot be numbered, numicilefs. Jnnumerabic parts. 


law arnanLENDs [of innamrrable] uncapability of being num- 


IxxU"uErABLY, adv. [of imer beyond number. 
I-xu"utrOUSs Ln. Lat.] innumerable, being too many to 


— In this cloſe dungeon of innunerous boughs. Milton and 

. | ; 

—— [ inobedientia, Lat.] diſobedience. | | 
Ixos:t RVaBLE [of in, neg. and eb/erwabilis, Lat.] urworthy of 


obſervation ; not to be obſerved. | 
To Ixo'culaTE, werb af. [incale, from in and ocalzs, Lat. the 


ye] to practice inoculation, to propa an inſerting ing its 
— another ſtock. — — * ng 


rind of the ſtalk, and from the middle of that cut n ake a flit down- 
length in form of a I; but be carcful not to 
cut too deep. left you wound the ſtock ; then having cut off the leaf 
from the bud, leaving the footitalk remaining, make a crois cut 
about half an inch below the eye, and with your kuife flit oft the 
bud, with part of the wood to it: this done, with your K N. iſe pull of 
— 2 of the wood which was taken with the bud, obterving 
w the eye of the bud be left to it or not ; for all theſe buds 
ſe their eyes in ſtripping are good for nothing; then raiſing 


wood, thruſt the bud 

of the ſtock, cuting off any part of the rind belonging to 
which may be too long; and fo having exaQtly fitted the bud 
them cloſely round with baſs-maſs, beginning at the 
fl: to the top, taking care not to bind 
the The March tollowing cut off the ſtock 
the bud, floping it that the wet may n-t pats off. 
bud faſten the ſhoot u hich 

which would be in danger of being blown 


lo 
the bark of the ſtock with tue flat haft of your penknife clear to the 
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out, but this muſt continue no longer than one year; after which it 
muſt be cut off cloſe above the bud, that the ſtock may be covered 


to give the ſmall pox to 
much in uſe 12145 444 


be 


years prac̃tiſed in England. The method of tranſplanting the ſmall 
pox, is by infuſion of the matter from ripened into the veins 
of the uninſected, in hopes of ing a milder ſort than what fre- 
quently comes by infection. Qvincy. 

Ino cul Aro [of inccalate] 1. One practiſes the inoculation 
of trees. 2. One who the ſmall-pox by tranſplantation or 
inoculation. Had John a Gaddeſden been now living, he would 


To Ixo'biaTE, werb act. [of in, neg. and ed, Lat. to hatel to 
bring an odium upon, pd L Ls ] 


— adj. [of in and ederatus, Lat.] having no ſcent or ſmell. 
1 inoderns, Lat.) without unperfumed, 
90% "gy — mY on — 8 80 


or ſcandal, giving no provocation. 


INQ 
voking. Fleetwood. 2. no pain, cauſing no terror. Till it 
— inoffenſove to — 8 
cent. Thy insffenſfve ſatires never bite. Dry. 4. Unembarraſſed, 
| being without ſtop or obſtruftion; a Latin idiom of ſpecch. | 
A paſſage 
Smooth, eaſy, inofenffve, down to hell. Miltor. 
TxorrE nSIVELY, adv. [of ine 5 innocently, harmleſs ly. 
InorFE'nsIvENESS [of zncffe freedom from appearance of 
„ harmleſſneſs. 
Inor rr cious [in:fficioſes, Lat.] backward in doing any good office 
ar turn, diſcourteous, diſobliging. 
Ixor ri ciousxxss [of pam, x backwardneſs in doing any good 
office. 
IxortRa'T1O [in law] one of the legal excuſes to exempt a man 
from a ing in court. 
Ixo'rixaTE [inopint, Fr. inopinato, It. inopinatus, Lat.] unex- 
i PPORTU'NE in:pportunur, Lat.] unſeaſonable, inconvenient. 
— * inordinate] irregularity, diſorder. That inord*- 
nacy ſets them in oppoſition to God's deſignation. Government of the 
7 


TINS 
affirm nor deny, but examine. Locke. 2. One who interrogates u- 


Inquirer [of inquire] 1. The act of aſking, interrogation, ſearch 
by queſtion. The men which were tent "nn, 9 had made a- 
fi'2. for Simon's houſe. Adi. 2. Examination, ſearch in general. 

lical inquiries. Locke, 

is T10N, Fr. | inguifi2ione, It. ini dn, Sp. of inguiff:io, Lat. | 
1. A ttrit enquiry, earch, or nes,» — hen — Wits 
made of the n. atter, it was found out. 2 E/iber. 2. Judicial inquiry. 
When he maketh inqrifition for blood, he remembereth them. P/atms. 
3. (Ina legal ſenſe} is a manner of proceeding in matters criminal by 
the office of the judge or by the great inquett before juſtices in eyre. 
4. I he court eſta iſhed in ſome Romiſh countries for the detection of 
hereſy ; as the Spaniſh inquifition, a ſort of council (iv called becauſe 
the judges of this office take cognizance of crimes by common report, 
without any legal evidence) firit appointed by Ferdinand, king of 
Spain, who having ſubducd the Movrs, and haviug ines Dom | 
Rowe a diſpenſation of his oath and treaty, ordered that no Moors nor 
Jews ſtay there, but ſuch as were baptized. But though the 
occaſion of this court has long fince ceaſed, yet the power of it is 


x | ſtill continued, and exerciſed with barbarous cruelty aæaumſt Chri 
1 [ inor dirato, It. of inordinatu s, Lat.] out of order, ir- themſelves, under the notion of he. etics, — agen 2 
, deviating from recti Left unto their own #nordinate life. 3 Roman catholics. 
4 : : | | they want antigrity in ſupport of theſe and like gencron 
_ aTE Proportion [in geometry] is where the order of the our Lexicox will ſupply them ith many — RT 
i diſturbed. think, as old as the FourTH century. Let them confult Dos ATISTS, 


Ixonbix ATE Proportion [in numbers] is as follows, ſuppoſe 3 mag- 
nitudes in one rank, and three others pro to them in an- 
other, then compare them in a different order ; as theſe three numbers 
2309 being in one rank, and theſe three other 3 24 36 in another 
Tank zonal to the in a different order, fo that 2 ſhall 
be to 3 as 24 to 36, and 3 0 as 8 to 24; then caſt away the mean 
terms in each rank, conclude the firſt 2 in the firſt rank is to the laſt 
9, as 8 the firſt of the other rank to the laſt 36. OY 

Ino'RDVISATELY, adv. [of inordinate] 1. Not rightly. A man 

thing inordinately. Tayher. 2. diſorderly, immode- 
rately. 


Ixo'sDixnaTENESs [of iner] want of regularity, exceſs or in- 
temperance of any lind, immoderateneſo. extravag 1 
IxoxDING'TION [of inzrdinate] irregularity, deviation from right. 
Intrinfic insrdization and deviation from right reaſon. South. 
Ixoxpina'rus ſin old records] one who died inteſtate. 
InorGA'xICAL 8 in, neg. and orgazica;, Lat. of * Gr.] 
without org ins or ĩaſtrumental parts. Ihe loweit and moſt - 
— parts of matter. Locke. ; _ 
InoscuLa'r10n [of in:/calate] motion of the mouths of the capil- 
veins and arterics, union by conjunction of the extremities. In- 
finite ramifications and in9/cularions of all the ſeveral ſorts of veſſels 
may eaſily be detected by glaſſes. Ray. | 
In rack, Lat. [/. . in peace] a term uſed by the monks for a 
priſon, where of thera are ſlut up as have committ. d any grie- 
vous fault 


Turaur and Outpeny {in old records] money paid by the cuſtom 
of ſome manors upon the alienation of tenants, &c. 
Is rossk, or Ix roTESTLa [in a law ſenſe] that is not, but may 


* PRoct'no [in procinctu, Lat.] in readineſs, ready. Aitron. 
In raourru, Lat. [readily] a term ſometimes uſed to ſignify ſome 
zece made off hand, extemporary, without any previous meditation, 
merely by the vivacity of imagination. | 8 ; 
I'xquesT {argues Fr. ingtie. Lat.] 1. Judicial enquiry or ex- 
amination. hen that inqueſt begins. Atterbury. 2. ln law; 
enguc te, Fr. inchiefta, It.] a ſearch. eſpecially made by a jury. The 


:ngueſt of jurors, or by jury, is the moſt uſual trial of all cauſes both 
eivil ek in our realm ; for in civil cauſes, after proof is 


made on either fide, ſo much as each part thinks good for himſelf. if 
| the doubt be in the fact, it is referred to the diſcretion of twelve in- 
different men, impanelled by the ſheriſh for the purpoſe ; and as they 
bring in their verdict, ſo judgment paſſes : for the judge faith, the 
jury finds the fact thus; then is the law, and ſo we judge. For the 
ingue/t in _ cauſes, ſee Jux v. Cæcvel. 3. The jury itſelf; en- 
iry, ſearch, in 
| rae that the foul muſt make after ſcience. South. 

"The Court of InquesT [at Guild-hall, London] a court held for 
determining all complaints preferred for debt, by one freeman againſt 
another, under 40 8. called alſo the Coart of Conſcience. 

 Ixqui'eTuDE, Fr. [inguictudine, It. of ingnictudb. Lat.] reſtleſſneſs, 
diſquiet, uneaſineſs, want of quiet, an attack on the quiet. En- 
in honour to ſupport him at home from any farther inguietade. 


| Inc ——— (with 22 a convulſive motion of the muſcles 
in the limbs, which cauſes the ſick patient to throw himſelf from one 
ſide to the other. | | 

To Ixqui'xarE, verb a#. [ingzino, Lat.] to pollute, to corrupt. 
Brown. 


 Inquina'T10N { cnquinatio, Lat.] the act of defiling or fouling, 


corruption, pollution. or inconcoction is a kind of putre- 
Isxqur'zanLE [of inguiro, Lat.] that may be inquired about or 
into. 


To Ixqut'ax, verb neut. [engquirer, Fr. inchierere, It. inquirir, Sp. 
inquire Lat. 1. To aſk queſtions, to make ſearch, to exert co rioſity 
on any 2 1 
them it was. Sr. Luke. 2. To examine or ſearch into. 
He hears and judg=s each committed crime, 
Inquires into the manner, place and time. Dryden. 

To IxqQu1'se, verb af. 1. To ak about any thing, to ſeck out. 
2. To to name; obſolete. See EXC PIB. Cantium, which 
Kent we commonly inguire. Spenſer. | 

Inquirzg'npo [in law] an .. ol given to a perſon or perſons, 
to enquire into ſomething for the king's advantage. ; 

Inqui'zzs [of inquire] a ſearcher, an examiner, ore curious and 
inquiſitive. A queſtion only of ingquirer:, not diſput.rs, who neicher 


This is the laborious and vexatious 


Evxomans, Din auc, Cxlicorx; and above all, Revelar. 
c. X11. v. 17. compared with tht remark St. AucusriN, who (if 1 
am not miſtaken} ob ſerves, that upon his coming to his biſhopric at 
Hippo, he could do little with the aggenter; by way of reafonin „but 
made converts in plenty, whence once letting lobte ths imperial edicts 
upon them. 

Inqut'sT1YE, af. [inquifitzs, Lat } &cfirons to know every thing, 
curious. prying ; with “, ter, or of, ſometimes inte. The Iri 
were ever the moſt ingu;/irze people er news of an nation in the 
world. Davies. 

IsxqQursrTIveLy, adv. [of inguiftize] with curiofty, with ſtrict 


and narrow ſcrutiny. 


of ingui/irzve ; inquifitus, Tat. and neſs] inqui- 
eſire to kaow every thing, diligen * o pry 
He thought zu-, D an uncome' „ cuelt. 


who have power to 


IxqQui'stT1vENESsS [ 
fitive humor, Sc. a 
into things t:idden. 

Sites. 

Iron, Lat. [inqguif2cor, Fr.] a judge of the Spaniſh inqvi- 
ſition ; alſo a coroner, or ary perſon that makes jni1cial ach after 
= thing. In theſe particulars I have played my ielf the 52,411; +. 

acon. 99 

IxqursiToRs [in law] ſheriffs, coroners, & 
enquire judicially in certain caſes. 

To Ixa Al [exrager, Fr.] to put into a rage, to make mad. See 
ExRaGE. 

To Ix aA, verb a. [of in and rail] to incloſe with rails. What 
the whole church doth think — the whole, the ſame if — 
— 4 wilfully violate, it may be reformed and inrailed again. 
Jo Ixati'chn, verb ac. [enrichir, Fr. arrichire, It. enriquecer, 8p. 
to make rich, to imbelliſh, to adorn. See Ex IcH. PI 

IxATchUEN T [of zrrich] an inriching, or being inriched, imbel- 
1: hment, Sc. 

I'sRoap [of ia and rade, did ride, of pidan, Sax. or ix and 5 
an invaſion, or entring a country in a hothle manner, a ſudden a 
2 incurfton. Some alarms and ir: into the northern part. 

«KR. 

To Ix O, verb af. [of enrelier, Fr. arrolare, It ] to enter 
write down in a roll, to regiſter. Sec ENAOL. . ” 

IxRo'LwExT [erement, Fr.] act of regiſtring, recording, or en- 
rolling of any act, as a 1 ſtatate, fine, Cc. in the rolls of 
r or in thoſe of the Exchequer, N ing's-Bench, Common- 

e. | 

Ixsa"xNaBLE [inſanabilic, Lat.] not to be cured. CE 

Ixs a' xk, adj. [izſans, Lat.] out of order as to health, alſo mad, 
making mad; this is the more uſual ſenſe. 

Have we eaten of the inſane root, 

That takes the reafon prijoner? Stateſpeare. 
Inxsa'xtnes3 [of inſare] unhealthfulneſs ; alſo madneſs. | 
Ixsa x UNE [of in and /argimni:, gen. of ſunguis, Lat. blood] | 

rendered bloody, drenched with blood. | 5 

IxsAa'n1a, Lat. madneſs, frenzy, dotage, which happens when the 
faculties of imagination and judgment are damaged, impaired, or 
quite deſtroyed. 

To Insa'xraTe, verb af. [of in/anio, Lat.] to render or make 
mad. | | 

Ixsa"TIABLE, Fr. inſaziabile, It. inſaciable, Sp. of inſatiabilis, Lat.] 
— ſatisñed with meat, drink, c. greedy beyond mea- 

Ixsa Tian [in a metaphorical ſenſe] is applied to the paſſions; 
as, in/atiable A 14 inſatiable avarice, & ns : 

Insa"TiaBLEXEsS [of inſatiable] unſatisfiedneſs, unca s of 
ing ſatisfied, greedineſs not to be gratified or appeaſed. Hydropic 


inſatiablenc/s. K. Charles. 

Insa"TIABLY, adv. [of inſatiable] with greedineſs, not to be ap- 

unſatisfiedly. 

Ixs a Tiarr, or InSa"TIATED, ah. [inſatiaus, Lat.] greedy, fo as 
not to be ſatisfied or filled. That in/atiarte Edward. Shakeſpeare. In- 
ſariate to purſue. Milton. | 

Ixsa"TIaTENESS, or InSaT1ETY [infſatietas, Lat. ] unſatisfiedneſs. 

IxsaT15FAa'cT10Nn [of in and ſatiifuction] want, unſatisfied eſtate. 
The emptineſs or i/ati5fa#ion of bodies, and their appetite 
to take in others. Bacon. 

Ixsa"TURABLE [iaſaturabilis, Lat.] that cannot have enough, not 
to be glutted or filled. 

Ixsco'xCeD, adj. [of in and skantze, Dan.] ſpoken of part of an 
army, encompaſſed with a ſconce or little fort, in order to defend 
ſome paſs. | 


Ixscxx 


IN 8 


issc REA BN E, that may be inſcribed or contained in other f.gures, 
cua: e, Ce. ima circle. ; ; : ; 
dert ad [inſcrive, Fr. inſertvere, It. of i= ſcribe, 
any thing; generally app ied to 
famethice writer cu 4 2:.05ument, on the outſide of ſomething. Ori- 


as a ti angle. 
To Is: cal. 

' _ 

T.ar.] 1. 40 Wrife WHEN ar upon 


nee en deset zn the mird. Hale. 2. To mark any thing wich writ- 
ing! 4s, Ii tue fone with my name. 3. To allign to a 
ren without a formal dedication. That which is ile to the 
preſent earl of Rocheſter. D. 4. To draw a figure within ano- 
ther. In the circle 1 rile a ſquare. Notes te Crerch's Marlin. 

1-:<C&1'BED, par?. adj. [in geometry] a figure is faid to be inſcribed 
in ayother, when all the angles of the figure inſcrib.d touch cither the 
arglos, fides, or planes of the other figure. : 

IxsCR1BED Balles I in geometry] the ſame as regular bodies. 

Ix«ca1B:D Hebels {with geometricians] is fuch an one as lies 
entirely within the angle of its aſymptotes, as the conical hyperbola 

doth. | 1 
Is scx'Yr tox, Fr. [inſtrixione, It. inſcripcion, Sp. of inſcripti2, 
Lit.] 1. A title. Joubcrtus by the fame title led our expectation, 
whercby we reap'd no adrantage, it anſwering ſcarce at all the pro- 
male of the -in. Braun. 2. A character, or ſomething written 
or cngraved on m-rble, braſs, Sc. Thoſe long inforiptions croweed 
on the tomb. D 3. [In law] an obligation made in writing, 
hereby the accuicr binds himſelf 0 undergo the ſame panitimen”, 
if he ſhall not prove the crime which he objects to the party accuied 
in his accuſatory hbel, as the defendant himſelt ought to ſuffer, if the 
lame be proved. 4/1 fe. 4. Conſignment of a book to a patron, 
without a formal dedication. : 

Is>cxrPT1oxs [old records] written inflruments, by which any 
thing was granted. ; = . 

INscRUTaELE. Fr. [ine/crutetle, Sp. of inſerntatili;, Lat.] un- 
ſearchable, untathon:ubl., nat to be traced out by Rtudy or tearca. 
Inis king had a large bear! inſ rutal ie for good. Bactn. 

Ixsc HUF TABLENESS, (of in/rut2able} unſearchableneſs. 

Ixca v rabLiy, «iv. [of in{rutatic} in a manner not to be traced 
out unf icht maoviy. 

To Ixscu'ty, werb af, [inſcrlpe. Lat.] to engrave, to cut. 

A chu that bers the hae of an angel | 
Staa pt in gald, but that t upon it. Shale care. 

Ierscr' LI. gart. af. Lu ts, Lat. it, Fr.] engraved, 

carved, or cut upon. | : 

Ixscr ert (cf in and f] anv thing engraved. On the 
graveftone tits 2 (rare. Shakfprare, Precious gems and NC - 
fealptuves were added. Vrown, 1 

lo Is BAA. vers ad. [of in and c.] to mark with a fram or 
Cica ; ce. Dip o er his knee injran'd remain'd the ſcar. Pepe. 

Fiitcr Ln. of inſecare. Lat. to cut in, inſefe, Fr. e, It. 
feſecke, pa dHert. ] 1. A vorm, fy, Tc any wall creature hut creeps 
or fliet, cither not divided into linios and joints, as other Crezt ures are, 
br cumpatied uh rings or diviliout, capable of being parted 

v:ithout deltohing life, as worms, Cc. or elte divided burwyeen the 
| head aud body, as bees, files, piliites, Cc. Intects n.ay be conſi- 
dered together as one great tribe of animals: They are called injec”; 
from u ſcpar tion iu the middle of their bocies, wher-by they are cut 
into tuo parts, which are joined together by a ſmall lig ature, as we 
| ſec in v af 

-  temptible. | 3 

| Som: with whom compar'd your :? V tribes, 
Are but the beings of a ſummer's Cay. 
Have held the ſcale of e' pue. Thomſon. 

Tre5t CTABLE [infſectabilis, Lat.] that cannot be followed. 
 J::541 cTa'r10: U er, Lat.] the act of railing or inveighing a- 
eainit one, g. 4. a following or periecutiog a perion with foul lau- 
gunge. : of 

I::szcr a'ror, [from inſefor, Lat.] a railer, i:nderer, or backbiter; 
alio one that periccutes or harraſſes with puriuit, a proſecutor at aw. 

IsSECTILE, adj. [of inte] having the nature of intetis. ajectiie 
animals. B. con. 

Ix-2z'cr:iox, Lat. the act of cutting into. | 

Ixs:crivorous [of injedturm and rn, Lat] that feeds upon 
inſects. 

IzzzcTo"toGER [of inſert and de., Gr. deſcription] one v ho ſtu- 
dies or dcicrives inſccts. | 

IS enk [of ir and ſecurus, Lat.] 1. Not fecure, not confident 
of 1t-ty, Continvally e , not only of the good tiings of this 
lle but even of life ittelt. Tillotjon, 2. LU nſaie. | >; 

Iss Ec AKE N Ess, or INSECURITY {Of ir and ſcanitas, Lat.] 1. Un- 
ct, 2azard, danger. I he danger and deſperate injecurity of thoſe 
that have ot fo much as a thought. H-mmord. 2 CUncertamty, want 
of reaſuuable confidence. Witty, without 72ſecarrty of truth. Brown. 

I:s+gcy"kt LY, adw. {of inſecure] unſafely. 

IasEMIA“Ttox, Fr. [ie. from in and /emen, Lat. ſced] 1. 
The act of icatizrirg feed on ground. 2. [With pretenders to phy- 
ne] one of the four kinds of traniplamation of diſeaſes; the method 
of perfor: ing it is hy mixing the impregnated nw edium with the mu- 
mis then from the prient, with fat earth, where has been ſown the 
feed of a plant appropriate to that diteate, and by fprinkling it with 
water wherein the patient has waſhed ; this done, they imagine the diſ- 
caſe will decline in proportion as the plant grow s. 

Insg"N5aTt [wer fe, br. injerfaro. It. of inſiaſatus, Lat] ſlupid, 
void of thought, being without ſenfibility. Obdurate inſen/ate crea- 
tures. Hammond. 

Is 5E"S54aTELY, adv. [of i-nſate} ſluridly, without thought. 

. IxseExS!2r LITY, or Int 'x41BLENESS [from 71/enfeble, or injenſibrlite, 
Fr.] 1. Abſence of perception, inabilit, to perceive. Inſenfebility of 
{ow motions. Glaz<i/ie. The 7njcr/itlene/s of the pain. Raz. 2. 
Stupioity, dulneis of mental perception. 3. Torpor, dulneſs of cor- 
por! fenſe. 4 Vordnels of terſe, ſenſelelnels. 

J::5e'N$1BY.E, Fr. and Sp. [a Ae, It. of inen ibilis, Lat. ] 1. Void 
of nic or terhng, mental or corporal. Inf aſfie and forthwith to 
diftolve. Milter. 2. Not perceptible by the ſenies. Tuo fmall and 
aloft , be pricks were found upon Cleopatia's arm. Brown, z. 
Slowl;, gradual. 

hey fall away, 


And languith with Ie d.cay. Drygr. 


ps aud common flirs. Luke. 2. Any thing ſmall or con- 


INS 


4- Void of emotion or affettioa. Jnſenſeble to their beauties. , 

Iss NSIBLY, adv. [of inen] 1. By low degrees. Propoſals 
agreeable to our paikons will l prevail. Rogers. 2. Ia tuch 2 
marner as is not perceivable by the ſenie imperceptibly. The hill. 
rite e. Addiſen. 3. Without mental or corporal ſenſe. 

Ixzzyaraeriity [of 22 not to be divided. The pa-, 
7 * ſpace ace iamoreable, which follows from their e 

Ke. 

I=>t yParafue, Fr. and Sp. (in arabiſe, in ſ parabilis, Lat.] th: 
cannot be ſeparated, ſevered, or parted. The paris of pure ſonte --.. 
1 — from the other. aal. 8 * 

„St "PPARABLENESS [cf infeparable inſeparable quali 11. 
_ The fame with — : reg 

XSUPARABLY, adv. {of injeparuilc] in an inſeparable manner, in. 
iſolubly. [»/-parabl, — 1. _ 9 8 

To IxsE'uT [nferer, Fr. injerive, It. in{rir, Sp. of inſertum, ſup. 
of 1% re, f:om in, and jerog La:. to ſow ] tO put or place in or among t 
other things. I hote words were ite. dtulicrg fieet, 

Isi Kix. Ir. [of inferzione, It. of injerti2, Lat.] 1, The aK of 
inſerting or putting in or amongſt other matter. The inſertion of re- 
cords in their narration. Feten, 2. The act of grafting. z. The 
thing inſerced. He toitens the relation by ſuch 2% rin. Broume. 

— (in phyſics} the implication of one part within ano- 
er. 3 

„e verb act᷑. {infervi;, Lat.] to promote, to be of uſe to 
an end. | 

IzzERVICZABLE {of it and /erviceall-} unſerviceable. See Unsze- 
VICEABLE, | 

Ix>t'kvIEST, adj. Li Hen, Lat.] conducive, of uſe to an end. 
Injerwvient to that iartention. Brown, | e 

InsEAVI'“xE [in old records] to reduce perſons to ſervitude. 

Ixce's>us {in medicine] a bath, or h bath, prepared of a d- 
coction ot feveral kinds of herbs, proper for the lower parts, in whick 
tne patient fits down to the navel. 

Is582z'xa {1nperena, Sax, ] an inditch. 

To I*51it'L, verb act. [of in and fell] to hide in a ſhell. 

Thruftz forth his horns again into the world, 
Wich were {when Marcius ilood for Rome. Shak: I care. 

To !x+ai'e, v act. [of in and fi] to thut or ſtow in a ſkip, to 
put on board. | | 

See them ſafe brought to Dover, where 245 d. 
Commit them tothe fortune of the ſea, Shale peare. 

To Ixs RINA, verb ag. Lof in and Srinc} to incloſe in a ſhrine c: 
precious caſe. 

Marlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Iguriues thee in his heart. Shakeſpeare. 

I--+rcca"1198, Lat. the act of drying in. | 

Ix>ive [of iz and Hide, from pie, Sax.] the inward part of any 
thing. Oppolcd to the outſide or ſurface. Here are the outſides of 
tue one. the %, of the other. L"Eftrange. | 

Ixsi'otA Ao, I at. a lier in wait. 

„ InzrvtaTo'kxes Yartorinr, Lat. [in old fitutes] way-layers, or liers 
in wait to ininare or deceive. | 2 

Ixsi'biovs [igt g, It. inficirux, Fr. fg us, Lat.] fly, inſna- 
ring, u cacherous, circumventive. Their 7»/4::25 vigilance. Atter- 

ury. 

Iz5s1"9160+5LY, ad. [of i,] trexcherouſly, in a fly manner, 
ecceifully, Jae and in violation of league. Bacon. | 

— (of injidicu;] fulleſs of wiles, deceitſulneſs, crafti- 
neis. 

Tastenr [inficht, Du. and L. Ger. einũcht, H. Ger. ] thoroug 
knowledge of a matter, iuſpection, decp view. Fraught with an uni- 
verlal %% into things. Mitton. | 

Izs1'6x1a, Lat. — 2 or arms. 

Ixs16x1r1icaxr [of iz and /igmificans, Lat.] 1. Signifying nothing, 
wanting meaning. Thiole words are ixfigrificart and vain. Blackmore. 
2. Unuoportant, wanting weight, incor « nfignificant telti- 
monies. G valle. | | 

Ins16x1'FiCaxTLY, adv. [of inſignificant] 1. Without meaning. 
They underſtood not their import, but uſe them 7n/{gnificantly. Hale. 
2. Without importance or efiect. | 

Inz1cx1'Frcatce, Ixs1GN1 FICaxct, or InStox1'FICANTNESS [ia- 
feenificance, Fr. of in, neg. and ferificartia, Lat.] 1. Inconſiderate- 
neſs, worthleineſs, unimportance. 2. Want of meaning, unmeaning 


terms. The 7z/ig:::/icancres and verbal nothings of this philoſophy. 


Glarrille. | 
Ixs1 Liv [in old records] deſtructive counſel, ill advice. 
I'rs14vL 7 exui!, one ſpecies of the writ called formedon.. 
IxssxcE RE, ad}. [infixceras, Lat.] 1. Not what one appears, not 
hearty, diſſembling. 2. Not found, corrupted. To render fleep's 


IxsIxcEAUH V [of 7n/arcere] diſſimulation, want of truth or fide- 
lity. That betrays deſign and infcerity. Broome. 

Tolxs!'xew, werb att. [of in and fzew] to ſtrengthen, to confirm. 

All members of our cauſe, | 
That are 7/2204 to this action. Shakeſpeare. 

Ixs!xvaxT, „. Fr. having the power to gain favour. Plauſible 
inſauart and fortunate _ Wotton. a 

To IxsrxvarTE, verb ee. [infinuer, Fr. ixſſunare, a a, 
of in/*rus, Lat.] 1. To introduce any thing gently. Wich the 2 
procal pronoun. he water caſily infizuates itſelf into, and placidly 
diſtends the veſſels of vegetables. Woodward. 2. To puſh gently into 


ſoft bleſlings i . Pape. 


regard; commonly with the reciprocal pronoun. To wind or 
ſcrew one's ſelf into favour, cunningly or craftily. Some of 


goodneis whereby to ::/izuate itfelf. Harker. 3. To impart indirectly, 
to intimate, to hint. 

And all the fiftious bards purſue, 

Do but ine what's true. Sri. 
4. To inftil, to infuſe gently, To :»/inuate wrong ideas. Locke. 

To Ixs1xvaTE, were neut. 1. To wheedle, to gain on the affec- 
tions by gentle degrees. Baſe infruating flattery. __ + 2. To 
ſteal into imperceptibly, to be conveyed inſenſibly. Peſtilential mi- 
aſms in/inuite into the humoral and conſiſtent parts. Harvey. 3. I 
know not whether Milton dos not uſe this word, according to its 
etymology, for io efcid, to wreath, to a. 


proof. lter. 
Ixsix ua rio [with rhetoricians] is a crafty addreſs or beginning 
of an oration, whereby the orator flily creeps into the favour of the 


InuaTION of @ Will [in civil law] the firſt production of it; or 
the leaving it with the regiſter in order to its probate. 

Ins 'xuUATIVE, 5. Lig nt, Fr. infinuante, It. and Sp. inſinnati- 

<us, Lat.] apt to inſinuate, engaging, ſtealing on the affections. A 

e 1 ve power which example and cuſtom have upon us. 

| Gov. of the Tongue. 


Ins!'xuaToR, Lat. he that infinuates. Ainfevorth. 

Ixsi'r m [infipide, Fr. infipido, It. of infipides, Lat.] t. Having no 
taſte or _ 8 A liquor very far from being inodorous or 
iaſipid. Boyle. 2. Flat or dry, without ſpirit or pathos, heavy, dull. 
— fluff, Dryden. * 8 na 

Ixsiribir v, or Ixst'ribxtss [infipidite, Fr. ſcipidezza, It.] 1. Un- 
ſavorineſs, the want of taſte or relith: 2. Want of life, ſpirit, or pa- 
_ Dryden's lines ſhine ſtrongly through the infpidity of Tate's. 

IxsTript v, adv. [of infpid] unſavorily, flatly, drily, dully. Chil- 
dren abandon e 


time in/ipidly. Locke. 

Insr'e1ExCE, or Insi'erexcCY [infipienta, It. infipientia, Lat.] fil- 
lineſs, want of underſtanding, folly. 

To Ixst'sr, verb nent. Laber, Fr. infiftere, It. and Lat.] 
ſtand or reſt upon. The angles on one ſide 1% upon the centres of 
the bottom. Rey. 2. Lo dwell upon in diſcourſe, to urge, to pref; 
hard upon. No other act of hoſtility but that which we have hitherto 
z»fifted on. Decay of Piety. 3. To perſiſt or hold on in one's deſigns 
or pretenſions, not to recede from terms or aſſertions. 

Upon ſuch large terms, and fo abſolute 
As our conditions ſhall 22 upon, | 

a Our peace ſhall itand * as rocky mountains. Sha#r/peare. 

XSIUSTENT, adj. [infiſtexs, Lat.] reſting upon any thing. Doubl- 
to the inſiſtent a — a e 


The ixfiftency of a camel for travelling in deſarts. (rene. 
— ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignity 


proportion, ſeaſon, form, 

Office and cuſtom, in all line of order. Shaleſprare. | 
Ixstriox [of infieio, Lat. with gardeners] the act of letting or prafe- 
ing any branch, cion or bud into the ſtock of a tree. No pruning ur 
lopping, grafting or infitien. Ray. 

Ins Tive, 7s Liu, Lat.] grafted or put in, not natural. 
To lxsLa've, verb act. [of in and fave; from Qlave, Du] to make 


a ſlave or drudge of. | 
To Ixsxa're, verb e2. [of in and frare; prob. of veſnaert, Du.] 
1ze or catch in a trap, gin or ſnare, 


1. To draw into a ſnare, to ſurprize 


ww EY 


| Whoſe deadly web inſnareth thee about. Shaleſpeare. 
2. To entangle in difficulties. That the hypocrite reign not, leſt the 
be in/xared. Jab. t | 
Insxa'xtr [of in/nare] one that inſnares. | 
 Inso'craBLE, Fr. [of imſetiabilts, Lat.] 1. Not fociable, unſit for 
ſociety or converſation, incapable of connexion or union. Lime and 
wood are injociable. Wotton. 2. Averſe from converſation. I his 
auſtere inſocable life. Shakeſpeare. 
Ix$0'claBLExEss [of in/ociable} unfit for ſociety, unſociable tem- 


IxsonnIETY [of in and ſobriety] want of ſobriety, drunkenneſs. 
Inſobriety towards himſelf. Decay of Piety. 

To I'xs0LaTE, verb a. [of inſolo, from i: and /, Lat. the ſun] to 
dry in the ſun, to expoſe to the action of the ſun. 

I'xSOLATED, part. adj. [infolatus, Lat.] laid in the fun, bleached. 

Ixs0La"T10N, Fr. the act of laying in the ſun, the act of bleaching; 
alſo expotition to the ſun. We uſe theſe towers for in/o/aticn, retrige- 
1 harm J the digeſtion of 

NSOLAT1ON [in acy] the di any ingredients or 
mixed bodies, 1 mon them to the ſun-beams. 7 gr 

FI'resoLexce, I'xSoLExCY, or I'NSOLENTNESS © "I Fr. inſo- 
lenza, It. infolencia, Sp. of infoientia, Lat.] haughtinefſs, ſaucineſs, 
contemptuous treatment of others, lant contempt. They could 
not reſtrain the i»/o/ency of O'Neal. Spenſer. 

To Fnxsotexcs, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to treat with contempt, 
| to inſult. A very bad word. The biſhops who were firſt faulty, i- 
folenced and aſſaulted. X. Charles. 

I'nsoLexT, Fr. {infolente, It. and Sp. inſolcns, Lat.] ſaucy, proud, 
lifted up in mind, contemptuous of others, over-bcaring. Victory it- 
ſelf hath not made us i»/o/ext maſters. Atterbury. 

I'rxxoLEnTLY [of infolent; infolenter, Lat.] faucily, proudly, with 
inſolence or contempt of others. Briant being naturally of an haughty 
temper, treated him very was 7 Addiſen. 

Ix$s0'LvaBLE, Fr. [from in and /ofve] 1. Not to be ſolved. inext:i- 
cable, admitting of no explication. Some inſelvatle difficulties. 
Watts. 2. That cannot be paid, not able to pay. 

Inso'LVABLENESS, inabiliy to pay. 


Iso'LUBLE, Fr. [inſolubilis, Lat.] 1. That cannot be cleared or 


reſolved. Doubts i»/o/uble. Hecker. 2. Not to be diſſolved or ſe- 
When any thing i»/s/ab/c flicks in any part of che body, it 
a cruſt. Arbuthnot. ; 

Ins0'LUBLENESS, uncapableneſs of being reſolved. 

Inso'Lvtency [of inſelvent] inability to pay debts. 

Ixs0'LvExT, adj. —_—— of in and ſolve, Lat.] 1. Not able to 
Pay. He i himſelf :n/2/wvert of thoſe vaſt ſums. Haywar.l. 
2. Sometimes in a ſubſtantive form. An #»/o/vent is a man that can- 
not pay his debts. att. 


* Wi 


INS 
I=:v'LvexCY, or Ixso'i vt NTurss [of ih; of in, neg, ani 
Jos, Lat. to pay] incapacity of paying debts, &c. 
In50'r1510Us [ifommy/ns, or int, Lat.] troubled with dream:, 
not ſleeping ſoundly. 
Ixxomu cu, c. [from in, /o, and mach] ſo that, to ſuch a de. 


gree. That they made the ground uneven about their neſt, :»/omnc/ 
that the ſlate did not lie — | 

To Inzre'cr, werb ad. [inſpettur, ſup. of inficio, Lat.] to look 
narrowly into by way of examination, to overſee. 

IxsPe'crON, Fr. [inſpenione, It. inſpecion, Sp. of inſpcio, Lat.] 
1. Prying examination, narrow and cloſe ſurvey. The inſpection of 
the ſevereſt and the moſt awakened reaſon. Suh. 2. Superinten- 
dence, preſiding care. In the firſt ſenſe it ſhould have 1e before 
the object, and in the ſecond ſenſe may adwit over : But authors con- 
found them. His perpetual preſence with us, and inſpcfion oder Us. 
Atterbury. The divine in fectien into the affairs of the world. Pentley. 

IxsPe'cror [inſpeteur, Fr. inſpettore, It. of inſpc&tur, Lu. ] 1. An 
overſeer, one to whom the care and conduct of any work is commit- 
W wiſe pair or tutor. ha 2. A prying examiner. * 

o INSPE RSE, verb ad. [inſperſum, ſup. of in/pcrgo, from in an 
ſpargo, Lat. to ſprinkle] to padde — 85 

IerE Aston, Lat. a iprinkling upon. | 
Ixseg*ximvus, Lat. [to called, becauſe they begin with the word 
inſpeximns, i. c. we have looked upon or conſidered | letters patents. 

To Ixsruz'ar, verb aft. {of in and ſpher:} to place in an orb or 


Where thoſe immortal ſha 


m 


pes 
Of bright aereal ſpcrits live iner dl. Dilton. 
Isri'xAuLE, adj. [of inſpire] which may be drawn in with the 


Iasrir rio | with divines] the act of conveying of certain extra- 
ordinary or fap rnatural notices or motions in o te fou; „io being 
mo. ed by the {pirit of God to ſpeak and act in an extMõνν tory man 
ner. Jafſpiration is when an overpov eng inpretion v4oany ν˙ po- 
ſition is made upon the wind by Gop 151444 F, that pics a Con- 
vincing and mdubitable evidence ot the truth zud dn inuy of it: do 
were the prophets and the apoities mfpired. 4 ates. 

I ſt.ould rather have thought, inſpiration. came not im: odintely 
from Gov 1:1215ELF ; for by that term. St. lusrix, IIA CLEAN, 
and all antiquity wou!d have expretied the F1x>T caves and Anf 
of the univerſe ; but from that irt, which is From God. © The 
Spirit (ſays Ignatius] is not deceived [or does not err] as being N 
Gon; for he kaows, rao wHExCE he cometh, and whether he go- 
eth [or withdraws} and he detects ſor reproves] ſecret things.” li- 
XAT. Epiſft. Ed. Smith, p. 28. And a crtattR than Jgnatizs has 
told us, He [i. c. the Spirit] ſhall lead you into all truth; rox he 
ſhall not ſpeak of [or x himſelf: But whatſoever he ſhall tan, 
that ſhall he ſpeak ; —alluding to his /aberdinate Capacity and com- 
miſſior received from the FaTHeR and the Sox. See Cuxis . Gnosr, 
Dovz, Hol Sririr; and above all, the word CalxTMHANSs and 
AUTHENTIC, compared. 

To Ix:yrrt, erb neut. [infpirer, Fr. inſjirar, Sp. inſti are, It. 
and Lat.] to draw in the breath. I he 1% ring and expiring organ 
of an animal. Walter. | 

To Ixsri'at, verb af. 1. To breathe into, to infuſe into the mind. 
to impreſs upon the fancy. He that i-/:re into him an adive ſoul. 
Wijdem. 2. Vo animate by ſupernatural iniuſion. To 7 /pire with 
ſentiments of virtue. Addiſon. 3. To draw in with the breath, To 
inſſ ire and expire the air with difficulty. Harvey. 

ixs»2t'RER [of ire] he that inſpires. 

To Ixserr1T, werb ad. [of in and fhirit] to fill with life and vi- 
Sour, to animate, to encourage. Lo ſpire and actuate all his evan- 
gelical methods, by a concurrence of ſupernatural firength. Decay 
of Piety. | ER 

Ixs»1'r1TED, part. adj. [of inſpirit] having !ife and fpirit put into 
one. Inſfirited by love of empire. Pope. 

To Ix8»1'ssaTE, verb ad. [of in and /piſas, Lat. thick] to thicken. 
Sugar doth #/pi/ſate the ſpirits of the wine. Bacon. : | 

1 —. part. adj. {for inſpifſuted ; inſpijatus, Lat.] thickened. 

Ixsrissa“TIox, Lat. the act of thickening or rendering thick; as 
when a liquid is brought to a thicker conſiſtence, by evaporating the 
thinner parts. The in/i/ation of the air. Bacon. 

IxSTABI'L1TY, or IxSTa'BLESE'S [l Habilitas, Lat. inflabilite, Fr. 
inſlabilita, It.] unſtedfaitnets, unconttancy, kcklencſs, uncertainty, 
mutability of opinion or conduct. /»/?abil:ty of temper ought to be 
check d. Addi/or. | : | 

IxsTA'BLE, Fr. ay It. in/abi/i;, Lat.] unſtable, inconſtant, 
uncertain, changeable. See UxsTaBLE. | 

To Ixsra'LL, verb act. [of in and oral, Sax. or inflaller, Fr. in- 
faallare, It.] to put into poſſeſſion of an office, order, or benefice ; 2 
perly to place a clergyman in a cathedral church, or a knight of the 
garter in Fis ſtall, where every one has his particular ſtall or ſeat. He 
was in/talled of the molt noble order. Wottor. | | 

IxsTALLA“Tiox, or IxSTA'LMEST [:nftallation, Fr. inftallazione, 
It.] 1. The act of inſtalling into an order, as that of the garter; the 
act of giving viſible poſſeſſion of a rank or office, Sc. 2. The feat 
in which one is inſtalled. 
| InsTaxCE, or I'xsraxcy, Fr. [infanza, It. inftancia, Sp. of * 
flantia, Lat.] 1. Eager ſuit, earneſtneſs, entreaty, ſolicitation. Pre- 
cepts which our Lord and Saviour with fo great »//ancy gave us con- 
cerning peace. Hooker. 2. Motive, influence, prefling argument, 
Not now in uſe. My defires had farce and argument to recom- 
mend them. Shakeſpeare. 3. Proſecution, proceſs of a ſuit. The 
inflance of a cauſe is ſaid to be that judicial proceſs, which is made 
ſiom the conteſtation of a ſuit even to the time of pronouncing ſen- 
tence in the cauſe, or till the end of three years. Hie. 4. u- 
ment, model, example. 5. State of any thing. The form of a law — 

8 A 


INS 


the firſt infance. Hale. 6. Occaſion, aft. The moſt ſevere and dif- 
t cult inflance; of duty. Rogers. ; 
To I'ssTaxce, verb nent. [fromthe ſubſt.] to bring or produce an 
inſtance or example. I ſhall :-fance in two or three. Tillo!/on. 
I'xsTAxT, ag. (infant, Fr. infant, Lat.] 1. Preſſing, importunate, 
earneſt. /u/tart in prayer. Romans. 2. Immediate, preſent, without 
any time intervening. Impending death is thine, and ix/ent doom. 
H. Ard in the tame ſenſe it is applied to the ſufferer bim c. 
— hy folly's law we die, 
— INSTANT vicrius of his _— 
rom day e day our reas'ni 'r the wounds. 
= g at Table of Ct nts. 
FA Quick, without delay. Jrffant he flew with hoſpitable haſte. 
. 
I'xzTaxT, a. Fr. [inflante, It. and Sp. with philoſophers] 
1. Is defined to be an indiviſible in time, that is neither time nor 2 
part of it, whereto nevertheleis all the parts of time are joined; a por- 
tion of time fo ſmall, that it can't be divided; or, as others define it, 
an inſtant is an inftantly ſmall part of duration, that takes up the 
time of only one idea in our minds, without the ſuccetion of another, 
wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion at all. /zfant is fuch a part of du- 
ration, wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion. Locke. 2. It is uſed in low 
and commercial language, for a day of the preſent or current month. 
On the twentieth infant. Addi on. 0 
Ixsrax TA xEOu [inflantaners, Lat.] done in an inſtant, acting 
with the utmoſt ſpeed. The in/lantareous actions of creation and an- 
nihilation. Burnet's Theory. : 
IxSTANTA NEOUSLY, adv. [of in/ffartareons) in an indiviſible point 
of time. Inftantanconſly generated. Des bum. = 
| IxsTANTA'NEOUSKESS | of inſtantarceus] the quality of being done 
in an inſtant, or with the utmoſt ſpeed. : 
I'xSTASTL v, adv. [of infant} 1. Larneſtly. 2. Preſently, or im- 
mediately. Sleep inftanil; til on me. Miftin. 
_ IxsTaxTxEss [of inftarr] immediateneis. 


To Ixsra'rt, verb ad. [of in and fate) 1. To place in a certain 


rank or condition. "This kind of conquett does only inflate the vic- 


tor in theſe 1ights of government, which the conquered prince had. 
Hale. 2. "To invelt ; obfolete. 

I=sTaura'Ta Terra [in antient deeds] land ready ſtocked or fur- 
niſhed with all things necetiary to carry on the employment of a 


farmer. 


Ixsraur ation, Fr. [inſaaratio, Lat.] reſtoration, reparation, 
renewal. | | 
IssTav'xuM [in antient deeds] the whole flock upon a farm, as 
cattle, waggons, ploughs, and all other implements of —_— 
IxsTauvzum Eccieiee, the veltments, plate, books, and other u- 
tenſils belonginging to a church. 
{x:Tra'v, prep. [a word formed by the coalition of i and fead, 
lace. Jollen. in or on rede, Sax. andatt, Ger. ] 1. In the lieu, or 
place of. /»fead of the word church, make it a queſtion in politics, 
whether the monument be in danger. S. 2. Equal to. /r/lcad of 


2 thouſand arguments. Ti/lorſon. 


To IxsTE“LTr, verb aft. [of in and ferp] 1. To ſoak, to macerate 


in moifture. In gore he lay i»/erp'd. Shakeſpeare. 2. Lying under 


Hz 


Vater. 
The gutter'd rocks and congregated ſands, | 
Traitors z»feeped to clog the guiltleſs kerl. Shakefreare. 
I'z:TEp [of i= and ſtep] the upper part of the foot, where it jo. us 
to the leg. Lied above the 1% with leather thongs. Arluthncr. 
Jo V:STICATE, verb ad. [inftigner, Fr. i»:fiigar, Sp. inſigare, It. 
and Lat.] to ſpur, to egg or ſet on to ill, to provoke or incite to a 


crime. 


 Ixsr16a'T10N, Fr. ¶inſfigaxiene, It. of inſtigatis, Lat.] an egging 
on, ſollicitation or incitement to a crime, im pulie to ill. 

IxsricA' roa [infligatexr, Fr. infligatine, It. infligador, Sp. of 
i»fligator, Lat.] an encourager or inciter to ill. 

To IxsT1'L, verb att. [infliller, Fr. in/{ilar, Sp. initillore, It. and 
Lat.] 1. To pour in by drops. He from the well of life three drops 
inſtill d. Milton, 2. To infuſe principles or notions, to intinuate any 
_ inſcalibly into the mind. 10 inj7:/ their poiſon into men's minds. 

ter. 


Is;TILLaT108, Fr. [;nftillazione, It. of infillatio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of dropping into, or of pouring in by drops. 2. The act cf infu- 
ſing lowly into the mind. 3. The thing inſuſed. They embitter 


the cup of lite by inſenſible inffillations. Rambler. 


tue whereof, they are enabled to 


IxST!":4ULAT10N, Lat. a pricking forward, an egging on. IN 
I'xSTIxCT, adj. Fr. [:aftin&us, Lat.] moved, animated. A word 
now obfolete. Itſelf inet with ſpirit. Milton. | 
I'ssrixcT, Fr. [inftinto, It. and Sp. of inffinFus, Lat. This word 
was formerly accented cn the laſt Gable) a natural bent or inclina- 
tion; that aptitude, diſpoſition, or nitural ſagacity in any creature, 
which by its peculiar formation it is naturally endowed with, by vir- 
ide for themſelves, know what 
= good for them, and are determined to preſerve and propagate the 
es. | 
1 I'SCTED, adj. [inflintus, Lat.] impreſſed as an animating 
er. This word, nether muſical nor proper, was perhaps mtrodu- 


| 28 Bentley. 


Ixss7:xcT1vE [of infin?ns, Lat.] belonging to inſlinct, ad ing 
without the application or choice of reaſon, ariſing in the mind with- 
ont apparent cauſe. Miiſtan. 

IxSTi'xXCTIVELY, atv. {of i indie] by inftin or the call of na- 


ture. 


To I'x:TITUTE, verb aft. [inſtitner, Fr. inſ/ituire, It. inflitnyr, Sp. 
of inflitue, Lat.] 1. To enaR, to ordain, to appoint, to eſtabliſh, to 
tx. God then i»/ituted 2 law natural. Hooker. 2. Toeducate, to 
form by inſtruction. If children were early inflitzted, knowledge 
u ould inſenſibly inſinuate itſelf. Decay of Pig. 

Las TU, /abft. 1 It. wftitutum, Lat.] 1. Principle, 
maxim, precept. To make the Stoic inftitztes thy own. Dryden. 2. 
Ftablifhed law or ordinance. 

This law, tho* cultom now directs the courſe, 
As nature's i»fi:ute is yet in force. Dryden. 

UVs5tiruTEs, the frſt part of the four volumes of the civil law, 

made by the order of Juſtinian the emperor, for young Rudencs, 


One who educate>, an milrutior, 
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Iz«TiTu"r10xN, Fr. [iofitahicre, It. inflitacion, Sp. of inflitut-s, 


Lat.] 1. The act cf eftablifiung. 2. Settlement, citablijhmer: 
appointment. ' he in/:tnticn of God's law is defcribed. Hooker. I. 


fntutions ot government. Swift. 3. Poinive law. Ihe law and 7 
ftir uten founded by Moics was to eftabiiti religion. Fortes. 4. In- 
lruction, education, the act of training up. His jearning was not the 
effect of precept or mflitution. Bentley. 

I=sT1TU'T:0% 4 @ Berrfict, is the biſkop's putting a ckrk into poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſpiritvalitics ot a bene © ; 4 lcctei or partunage tor the 
cure ot fouls. | 

IxsTiTu"T1OxaRY, adj. [of infitz'in) containing the ful inc! 
ples of doctrine, elemcntai. Ihe tet ut. wary rules ct yuuth. 
Brown. 

Ixsrirt ron, Lat. [ir/fitntear, Fr.] 1. One who fettdes, an cf 
bliſher. Ihe %u ut the civil months of the tun. Hooler. 2: 
Every vu oi youth. I alc; 

INSTITUT (of ,t] a wiiker of niltitures or eicmental Prin- 
ciples. Har c. 

1% Ixsro'e, verb af. [of in aud te] to Hp or clole up. 

With boiling pitch anatner near at hand 
The jeams 1ffrps. Dude. 

To Ius rx U“ {rnjeraire, Fr. and It. injirupr, Sp. infirufum, ſup. 
of infirue, Lat.] 1. To teach, to train or bring up, to educate, to in- 
form authori atively, to direct. His God doth rut him to diicre- 
tion. {/aiah. 2. Io model, to form. Little in ule. They ſpeak to 
the merits of > cauſe, after the proctor has prepared and inſtructed the 
ſame tor a hearing. He. 

IxsravcrER of injirudt] a teacher or inſtitutor, one who deli- 
vers precepts. Several in//rucers were diſpoſed among this little 
belpleis people. Addijon. 

IssTrv'criON, Fr. [infiruzionre, It. i, rut im, Sp. of inſirufio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of teaching, education, information, precepts, 
conveying knowl-41e. Will ye not receive infratiiox to hearken to 
receive n. words. Ferentab. 2. Mandate, authoritative informa- 
tion. Anon 11] gie thace more i»fru5on. Shakeſpeare. 

IssTzv'c1168:, dirctio:s in an affair of moment and conſe- 
quence. | | 5 

Ixs1xv'orrive [infiruf?f, Fr. infirattive, It.] inſtructing, convey- 
ing knowledge. It my nurth ccates to be inffraZive, it all never 
ccaſe to be innOcent. dur/on. | | 

IxsTau'C11iversss (of Jr ive] infiruttive quality. 

I'xSrauxter, Fr. {onftraments, Ir. and Sp. f , Lat.] 1. 
A tool to do any thing with. An iftrament of won, Namber;. 2. A 
public act, deed or wiiting drawn up between two or more partics, 
and containing ſeveral covenants agreed upon between them. An 
inſtrument of covenants. fit. 3. A frame conficutted fo a: to viild 
harmonious founds. He that ſtiiketh an infirament with ill. Hooker, 
4- Ihe agent or mean ot any thing. It is uſed of perſons as well as 
things ; but of perſons very often in an ili ſenſe. Arms and legs, 
in/{riments of doing. Sidney. The infliruments of our tuin. Swift. 5. 
Oue who ads only as ſubſervient to the purpoſes of another. It 15 
the principal that we are to conlider, not the in/ffrument. L EHrange. 

IxsTRUME'STAL, Fr. [inflrumentale, It. of infirumentalir, Lat.] 1. 
Pertaining to an inſtrument, ſerviceable or contributing to as a means, 
to an end, organical. Second and i» /frumontul coules. Raleigh. 2. 
Acting to ſome end, helpful : uſed of perſons and things. hey al- 
ledge themirlves 1» frumental towards the reſtor ation. Swift. 3. Con- 
lifting of muſical inſtrua ents, not of voices. Haf{rumertail mulic. 
Hecker. 4. Froduced by muſical inftrumeuts, not vocal. Sweet 
voices mixt with inflrumental ſounds. Dryden. | 

ISsT&UMEXTA'LITY, inftromental agency of any thing as means 
to an end. I he axfrumentality of the ſpirits. Hale. 

I2*TRUME NTALLY, adv. [of :»fir:mental] in the manner of an 
inſt-oment, as means to an end. Wrought chicfly by God's ſpirit, 
and in/!rumentall; by his word in the heart. Soarh. 

IxSTRUME'NTALNESS, ſult. [of infirumental| inſtrumental action. 
The i»ſtramentain;/s of riches to works of charity. Ho: her. 

ixsUCCA T1oN {in pharmacy] the moiltening of drugs wich the 
juice of rotes, violets, &c. | 

IxsU"FFERABLE [of iz and ſufferable] 1. Intolerable, intenſe, be- 
youd indurance. {n/ufferable cold. Br 2. Contemptible, de- 
teltable. I heir inJufferable ſtuff. Dryden. 5 

Ixsu"FFERABLY, adv. [of inſufferable] to a degree beyond endu- 
rance. Jn/ufferably proud. South. | 

IxSUFFLCLENCE, or INSUFFI'CtENCY [iaſaſicience, inſuffſance, Fr. 
in(r fficienza, It. ini ciencia, Sp.] inability, incapacity, 1 uate- 
neis to any end or purpoſe, want of requiſite value. The miniſter's 
aptneſs or :n/xf.ciency » Hooker. 1 3 

Ixsurrrarlox, [of is and fuffo, Lat.] the act of breathing upon. 
That divine i»fifftation which 7g — Hammcnd. 

Ixsver1'ciexT { infuficient, inſuffſant, Fr. injuff:ciente, It. and Sp. 
of in and /aff.ciens, Lat.] not ſutticient, incapable, inadequate to any 
need or purpole, wanting abilities, unfit. Keject them as incapable 
and in/:fficient. Spenſer. Inſi ffcient to our own happineſs. Rogers. 

IxSurer CIEXTLY, adv. | of inſufficient) with want of proper abili- 
ties, without {kil]. 

IxsuLa'Ta C:lrmna [in architecture] a pillar which ſtands alone 
or free from any contiguous wall. 

I'sSULaRt, or I'sSULARY, adj. [inſulaire, Fr. inſularis, Lat.] be- 
longing to an iſland. Many other zju/ary advantages. Hesel. 

Is d LsE {infuljas, Lat.] unſavoury, inſipid, dull, heavy. 

To Ixsu'LT, verb ad. ¶inſalter, Fr. inſultar, Sp. in/ultare, It. and 
Lat.] 1. To treat with inſolence or contempt. It is uſed ſometimes 
with over, ſometimes without a prepoſition, x/u/ting over his mur- 
therer. Pope. 2. To trample upon, to triumph over. rſulting o'er 
the toil they underwent. Dryden. 

To IxsvLT {ina military ſenſe] to attack a poſt by open force, 
falling to handy ſtrokes without making uſe of trenches, ſaps or other 
methods to gain ground foot by foor. This ſhould be written af- 

11. 
I'ssvLT, ſubſe. ¶iaſulte, Fr. iaſulto, It. and Sp. of injultus, Lat.] 1. 
The act of leaping upon any thing. In this ſenſe it is accented on the 


laſt ſyllable. I us ſenſe is rare. The bull's lt at four ſhe may 

ſultain. Drydez. 2. Act of infolence or contempt. Railleries are an 

inſt on the wnturtunate. Broome. | 
IxSULTER 


INT 


insu'LTER [of inſalr] one who inſults, one who treats another 
with inſolent triumph and contempt. The mercileſs iter man. 
Rowe. | 

InSu"LTINGLY, adv. [of inſulting] with iufult or contemptuous tri- 

Inſultingly he made your love his boait. Dryden. 

Insu“ rx. Lat. [i. e. over and above] a term uſed by the auditor 
of accounts in the exchequer, who ſays ſo much remains injuper to ſuch 
In one. 6 

IxSUPERABI'LITY [of inJaperab-] the quality of being invincible. 

Ixsu'PtrRaBLE [infuperabile, It. of — Lat.] not to be 
overcome, invincible, inſur An inſaperable objection. 
Digby. 

1 the ſame with inwinci!leneſs. 

Ixsu"PERABLENEsS, impoſlibility to be ſurmounted. 

Ixsu'PERABLY, adv. | of n/perable} invincibly, inſurmountably 
Tnſupcrably hard. Gre. 

IxSuero'aTABLE, Fr. [in/apportabile, It. of in, neg. ahd ſapporta- 
ble] not to be borne up under, intulerable. 

InsuePo'sTABLENESS {of inſupprialic} intolerablencis, the ſtate 
of being beyond endurance. 
 Ceiney, 

1 ay. [of inſefpertabie] beyond endurance: The 
poem was in/zpportably too long. Uryden. 

Ixsuv'raxce [of effrxrance, Fr. afficurarza, It.] ſecurity given to 
make good any loſs that f. all hippen of ihips or merchandize at fea, 
or houſes and goods on land, for a certain premium paid. 

To [xsv'rt, verb aft. ¶ care, Fr. officarare, It. aff;grrar, Sp. and 
Port.] to fecure by makirg 1.furan:e. dee Exgure. 

Insu“ aA [fſerenr, Fr. | one who for a certain preminm or ſum of 


money, undertakes to make good any lots that may happen, or has 


happened unknown, to goods, ſhips, nouſes, Cc. by catualucs of pi- 
rates, the ſeas. fire, Sc. | 

[x5Un210UNTABLE (oft and /urmountable, Fr. inſurmontabie, It.] 
that cannot be overcome by labour or indutiry, inſupcrable. This dif- 
ficulty is 27 /ormrount ub, Locke. | 

IxsUrzou'NTABLESESS [of in/rmenntab/.}) impollibilit, of be- 
ing overcon e, by labour, induſtry, Sc. 

Ixsuauou'x TAL Y, a. [of / Lale] inv incibly, intuperably. 

Ixsvanxk'eriox, Fr. of Lat. a teditious tiung aguinſt, a revolt, a 

ular tumult or epro.Tr. barre es ol baic people arc common 'y 

more furious in their begin tings. Zo. | 

IxTA'BULATED, part. adj. [tub alete, Lat.] ritten on tables. 

IzTa'cT#, Lat. [wich geometricians] ate right ines to which 
curves do continually approach, and yet can never meet with or tuch 
them, which are moil uſually called eee. 

Ixra“ crit {intadttilis, Lat.] that cannot be touched. 

IxTa'cTiBLE, or IsTa":21BLE, ad. [of ;» and iactur, ſup. of fan- 
£2, Lat. to touch] 1. Not perceivable to the touch. Something which 
15 invi intaltable and istang bie. Grew. 2. That caunot be 


IsTa'cr19s, ſuf. Tt. any thing, as precious ſtones, having the heads 

of great men or inſcriptions, c. engraved on them, ſuch as we fre- 

gently ſec ſet in rings, ſeals, Oc. We meet with the figures which 
deſcribes on antique i»tag/ios and medals. 7d t;/:n. | 

To IxrA NIE [prob. of i» and tangle, Sax. a little twig, of 

which they made ſnares for birds; unleis you had rather derive it 

from tendicula, Lat. a inare or trap] to make intricate, to twilt toge- 


ther, to perplex, to confound, to engage one's ſelf perplexedly. dce 


ExTANGLE. ber 15 Ups 
IxTa'xcLEMENT [of intarg , ity, &c. 
IntTa'sraBLe [of ix and aſe] not cuſtible, not cauſing any 

ſenſation in the organs of tate. Something that is inviſible, intafcavie 

and 1 . Grew. 
Turan, ſobft. Lat. [with arithmeticians] a whole number, as 


dittinguiſhed from a fraction, or any thing entire, as one pound, one 


ounce, one yard, c. Arbutbnot. 

ISTEGRAL, adj. integrale, It. of integer, Lat.] 1. Whole, intire: 
applied to a thing conſidered as compriung all it confittituent parts. 
A local motion bodies integral and thcir parts together. Ba- 


cen. 2. Complete, not defective, uninjured. Of zz:egral principles. 


Holder. 3. Not broken intofraQtions. 

InTEcral Nembers, are whole numbers in oppoſition to broken 
numbers or fractions. | | 
IxrBOnAL Parts {with philoſophers] thoſe parts that make up the 

whole. | 5 
IT GAL, . the whole confiling of parts. Integrals of the 
human body. Hale. | 


into the ſtate, made Whole. 
Ix rn Fox, the act of making u hole, a renewing, a reſtoring. 

IxTz'carTY {integritas, Lat. digte. Fr. ictegrita, It. intigridad, 
Sy. ] ſincerity, uprightneis, honctty, puricy of manners, uncorrupted- 
nes. Without violence to his zztegriry. Suit. 2. Purity, genuine 
unadulterate ſtate. Language continuci long in its purity and inte- 
grity. Hale. 3. Entirenefs, unbroken, whole. There is no chaſu, 
nor can it affect the ᷣtgrity of the action. Bras uc. 

I*TE'CUMENT ({ iategumentum, irom i and %, Lat. to cover] a 
covering. | | 

IxTE'GUMizNTS [in anatomy] the common coverings of the body, 


whether the cuticula, cutis. o incmbranes of any particular parts. 


One of the intro merrts of rac body. Addifer. 

Fortier [rarcilefus, Lat. intellect, Fr. intelletto, It.] that fa 
culty of the ſcul commonly called the underſtanding, judgment, the 
intelligent mind. The tel. qurs of an zuteile defaced with fin and 
time. South. 

Ira It ecrion, Fr. ſixtellictie, Lat.] the aft of underſtanding. 
The ſoul's naked turellen of un object. warwlle, 

Idris CTivE, adj. Rent r. baving the power of under- 
ſtanding. A man as intellcciit e. Ce e. 

InTeLLEeTvaL, adj. {inteilcctur!, fr. intellctizele, It. intelle 249), 
Sp. of inte/leftvalis; low Lat.] 1. Pertaiaing o the underitanding, 
tranſacted by the mind. In actions nua, ovil and intellefual. Ta. 
2. Belonging to the mind, compriiing the faculty of underſtanding. 
Our reaſon or #»telle&za! powers. H. 3. Id. al, perceived by tt e 
imellet, not the ſenſes, Antelie. un, icenc. Fee. 4. Having de 


Ihe infuppartableneſs ot her deſires. 


INTEGRATED, aj. [irtrgratus, Lat.] renewed, reſtored, brought 
k Mm 


INT 


power of underſtanding. An ixtel/c2nal worker. Hiker, 
ſed as the object not of the ſenſes, but of the intellect. 1 
worth calls his book the :nt-/lefza/ ſyſtem of the univerſe. 

ISTELLECTUAL, Jaht. [Pintellect, Fr. intellelrs, It. of Lat!“ the 
power, faculties, &c. of the underſtanding, the intellect. 1 his is lit- 
tic in uſe. The repute of my ile aals, Glanwille. 

IsTz LLIGENCE, or INTE LitiGE cy LAT ng, Fr. inte hg. 
Ir. mntelligexcia, Sp. of intel ie tia. Lat.] 1. know edge, uadcritand- 
ing, judgment or kkill. 2. Comme: ce of information, the correipou 
dence that ſtateſinen and merchants hold in forcion countries, ad ue 
or news of things diltant or lecret. 3. Commerce of acquaintance, n 
tercourſe, terms on which mer live one with net 4. Spirit, un- 
bLodicd. | Glorious angels and created geln, Ila. 

ISTE'LLIGENCER, one who pivcs intelligence, . . notice, know- 
ledge or advice of what happened; one who mates it his bufine:s 
to enquire into and ſpread news of private © dittant ir ufa en, one 
who carries meſſuge . betu cen parties. Ihe beit ance 
king of the true ſtate o! his whote kingdom. PHacyn, 

InTELLIGENCES, plur. [ot f. H. ente; Which foo) agel: or other 
ſpiritual beings. 4 1 

ISTELLIGENT, Fr. [of inteiligens, Lat.] 1. Knowirs well, in 
ſtuctied, ſkilful. A molt wile and 1 t«lii7e UT architect. Heat. 7. 
2. Giving information or inl/igerice. = 

To France the fpics and ipeculations, 
Irte lig cut ot ow Bate. Lud proces, 
IxTELL!GENTIAL, aj. (of emtllugence] 1. Intenlectral ci 


underſlanding. 
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ceived by the undertanting. A lait and e e 
luge. Burnett i berry. 1 

ITI LLLIAHENAs [of intelligible] poſhibility of being une . 
peripicuity. The propriety and zcifigiticar/s of our ipcaking. 


4-6cat. 
J<it Linn y, adv. [of intc/figille] Clearly, plainly, in an intel- 


ligtu.c maruer. To write of metals and mincrals anteiligrody. II bd. 


Ard. 

Sub I:Ter i GiruR [7 e., underſtood] fignifies that ſomething is 
to be underitoud, that is not direttiy exprefied. 

IxTEMERALE, «dj. {/xtezera';, Lat ] un polluted, undefiled. 

IxreMpPtranyxt [of iu and IM por ament | bad conilitution. The 
inte nperament ot tue pant vicerated, He- vey. 

IxTE taptRaxCE, of lx1T6EMPERANCY { trterperance, Fr. 5:11 pc- 
ram na, It. intemperancia, Sp. mtenperantia, Lat.) a vice the contrary 
to temperance, uncapablenets to rule aud moderate one's appelites, 
inordinatenets ol life or detires, exceſs as io appetites, particularly 13 
meat or drink. Fo hate drunkennels 2 U in omperance, Watts. 

IxTEarERATE {interrpere,, of intemprrant, Fr. mntemprrato, It. in- 
temperado, 5p. of leine, Lat.] 1. lamuderate in appetite as to 
food, drink, drunken, giattunous. Men beg more temperate than 
women, diz. Graunt. 2. Ungovernmble, pathonate, being under no 
rule or rciic.at, Ulc not thy month to jz ſwearing. Eacle- 
freaſticus. | 

IxTEMPERATELY, adv. [of interfcrate]) 1. Excefively. Many 
believe no religion to be pure, but what is zu“ poyacely rig. Spray, 
2. With breach cf the rules of temperance, im. derately, diiſolutely. 
Living interperately or unjuſty. 21 2. 


I=TEMPERATENESS {of interprrate] i. Want of muderation. 2. 


| Unſcaionablencets ot weather. At 4) aver), 


IxSTEMyiSRATURE [Of wnterporote} a diſordei in the 2175 zu in the 
humours of tac body, an exceis of io quainy. Os 

IxTEMPERATURE {with phytcians] a duiemper or :BC14prmiition 
that conſiſis in inconvenient qualities of the body, as au hot, tin, or 
{alt diſpoſition. 

To IxTE'xD, verb af. [intentar, Sp. intendire. It. and Lat.] t. 
To deſign or purpoſe, to mean. The words themſelves ſounded fo as 
ſhe could not imagine what they intended. Sraneyg. 2. Jo Hretch out. 
Obſolete. With ſharp intended ting fo rude hin finote. Sener. z. 
To enforce, to make intenſe. Oppoſed to rcinit. To cauſe or intend 
the heat. Braun. Magnetiſm may be zv d and remitted. Newton, 
4. To regard, to attend, to take care of. 5. To pay regard or at- 
tention to. I his ſenſe is but litile uicd at preſent. "They could not 
intend to the recovery of that country. Sjer/cr. While the king in- 
tended his pleaſure. Bacon. 

IxTz'xbaxcy [intendarce, Fr.] the ice or management of an in- 


| tendant, i. e. one who has the inipetion, conduct of a juriſdiction, 


c. 

IxTE'xpaxT, Fr. [intendente, It.] 1. One who has the inſpection, 
conduct and management of certain public aui. Oneficrates his in- 
tendaut general of marine. ut. 2. The governor of a province 
in France. 

IxTE'xpiMENT [interderert, Fr.] attention, patient hearing, ac- 
curate examination. 'I'his word is only to be tound in Spenſer. | 

IxTE'xpmMExNT [erterdement, Fr. intendements, It. of intends, Lat.] 
true meaning, purpote, intention, deſign. Within the i t of 
this emblem. L E/trange. | 

To IxTE'XERATE, verb a. [of in and tener, Lat.] to make tender, 
to ſoften. Iutenerutiag milky grain. J. Philips. | 

Id TEXERA TO {of in and tener, Lat. or intencrire, It.] the acl of 
ſoftening or making tender. Jntenerat:or of the parts. Sactn 

INTE N1BLE, adj. [of in and tenibie] that cannot hold. It; 
monly written intenable. 

In this captious and ntenible eve, 
I il pour in the waters of my love. S cone 

IxrE'xsE [intenſs, It. and Sp. of inten/us, Lat. ian or itrained 
to a high degree, not ſligut. nut lax, not urnbert, 50 7 and un- 
uſual a degree of heat. Boyle. 2. Vehemernt, ardent. 


Ardent and 
intcrje phraſes, Addi/on, 3. Anxiouſly atte ,. K pt on the Aach, 
not relaxed. 


(en- 


2 


intenſen. I he operations 
Locke. 


of intercedo, Lat.] 1. Signifies 
. b et 8 J* 2 . p 


INT 


In diſpari 
The — ak, the other ſtill remiſs. Bilton. 

IxT#'x+rLy, or ITE NSIVELY, adv. [from intenſe or intenſive] to 
2 great degree, to a high pitch. Jntenfively in the degree of ſreeuum, 
but not extenſively in the latitude of the object. Bramball, How in- 
ten/ely it is heated. fdudfon. 

lert'xskxkss, or IxTE'x*ITY [of intenſe] the ſtate of being af- 
ſected to a high d , contranety to laxity or remiſſion, force. 
Evaporated more or leſs in proportion to the greater or leſſer intenſe- 
ve of heat. W cedtrard. * 

lr“ xsiox, Fr. [intenfio, Lat.] the act of forcing or ſtraining a 
thing, not remiſſion or relaxation, The inten/*en or remiſſion of the 
wind. Bacon. 

IxTE'xs1ve [of interſe] 1. Sretched or increaſed with reſpect to it- 
ſelf. The intenfrve diſtance between the perfection of an angel and of 
a man is but finite. Hale. 2. Full of care, intent. Aſſiduous atten- 
dance and intenſive circumſpection. Wortor. 

IxTE'xr, or IxTE n510n, abſt. Fr. [ intents, It. and Sp.] meaning, 
purpoſe, deſign, drift, a view tormed. The principal intent of ſcrip- 
ture is to deliver the laws of duties 3 Hozker. 

IXTI'vr, or InTs'xT1VE, adj. (intents, It. ent, Lat.] fixed or 
cloſe bent upon a buſineſs, anxiouſly diligent. Generally with « or 
apo, ſometimes to. Moſt men intent to their own ſafety. K. Charite. 
Intent upon his command. Clarendon. Fo have the ſenſe inicr:tiwe and 
erect. Bacon. 

IsTe'xT10N, Fr. of Lat. the end propoſed in any action, the deter- 
mination of the will in reſpect to any thing, deſign, The 
principal iztenc;on is to reſtore the tone of the ſolid parts. Arbuthnor. 

Id TEN TiO [of ſtudy] 1. Eagerneſs of deſire, deep thought or at- 
tention, vehemence or ardour of mind. Intention is when the mind 
with great earneſtneſs and of choice fixes its view on any idea, conſi- 
ders it on every fide, and will not be called off by the ordinary ſolici- 
tation of other ideas. Locke. 2. The ſtate of being intenſe or ſtrained. 
"This for diſtintion is more ly and more conveniently written 
agents admit of interfion and remiſſion. 


IxTE'xT10x a1. [of intentionnel, Fr. intentionale, It. of intentio, Lat. 
belonging to the intention, deſigned, done defignedly. A direct 
intentional ſervice. Rogers. 

IxTE'STIOX ALLY, adv. [of intentional] 1. With fixed choice, with 
deſign. This inward principle doth exert many of its actions inten- 
tionally and purpoſely. Hale. 2. In will, if not actually. You are 
intentionally doing fo. Atterbury. 

IxTE'xT1ve. See InTexT. | 

IxTt xTIVELY, or ISTEXTLY, adv. [of intevtive, or intent] with 
cloſe application or attention, with eager deſire, Fix your eye in- 
zently upon them. Atterbury. 

IxTE'NTxess [of intent] tlie ſtate of being intent, cloſe applica- 
tion. 10 d of his own affairs. Sit. a 

I'sTEr [a Latin prepoſition, uſed in the compounding many Eng- 
lih words] within, between, among. Sits 

InTEr Canm & Lupum, Lat. an v antiently uſed for the 
twilight, which is called day-/ight's gate in ſome place in the north of 
England, and in others, betwixt haut and buzzard. 


. To IxTE's, verb af. [enterrer, Fr.] to cover under-ground, to 


bury. xterred between the very wall and the altar. Ad lilau. 
INTE'RCAaLAR, or INTERCA'LakY Day [ intercalaire, Fr. intereolare, 
It. of intercalaris, Lat.] the odd day added in leap-year, inſerted out 
of the common order, to preſerve the equation of time; as, the 29th 
of February, in a leap-year, is an intercalary day. 
To IxTE'rRCALATE, verb act. [intercaler, Fr. intercah, Lat.] to in- 
ſert an extraordinary day. 
Ix TE'RCALATED, . adj. [intercalatus, Lat.] put between; as 
the putting in a day in the month of F „in leap-year. | 
IxTERCALA'T10N, Fr. [intercalazione, It. of interealatio, Lat.] an 
»aſerting or putting in a day in the month of February every 4th 
year, which is called the leap-year, or biſſextile. Omitting the inter- 
calation of one day * year. Brown. | 
To Ixrerce'pe, — neut. [interceder, Fr. and Sp. intercedere, It. 
aperly to come in between, to pak 
A vaſt period Hale. 2. To m the office of a 
mediator, to act between two parties, with a view of reconciling dif- 


| ferences. Our advocate continually izterceding with his Father in be- 


half of all true penitents. Calamy. 3. To entreat, or pray in the 

behalf of another. p | FD | 
InTERCE'DEXNT, part. adj. [ intercedens, Lat.] coming in between. 
IxTerCEDE NTAL Day [with phyſicians] an extraordinary critical 


day, which being occaſioned by the violence of the diſeaſe, falls be- 


tween the ordinary critical days. 


IxTERCE'DER {of intercede] one that intercedes, a mediator, an 


To IxTexcs'yr [interceptum, fup. of intercipio, Lat. antercepter, 


Fr. #nterce:tare, It. interceptar, Sp.] to cut off, to obitruct, to take 


up by the way, or in the mean while, to nt, or ſtop from being 
communicated. To zztercept ſome part of the light. Newton. 
IxTExce'eTeD, part. adj. [intercptus, Lat. intercepts, Fr.] catch- 
ed up by the way, prevented. 
INTERCEPTED [with mathematicians] taken between, comprehend- 
ed, or contained. 
ISTERCEPTED Axes, or INTERCEPTED Diameters ¶ im conic ſec- 
tions] the ſame as abſciffe. 
INTERCE'PT1ON, Fr. [interceptio, Lat.] the act of i 
page in courſe, obſtruction. /xterceprion of rhe Wotton. 
NTERCE'SSION, Fr. and Sp. [interceſfiene, It. of interceſſio, Lat.] as 
it were a ſtepping in between to keep off harm or danger, intreaty in 
behalf of another, tation, agency in the cauſe another, generally 
in his favour. 
IxTErcg'ss0R, Lat. [interceſſeur, Fr. interceſſore, It.] a mediator, 
an agent between two parties to procure a reconciliation. 
To IxTEerCHAr'x, werb act. [of inter and chain] to chain, to 
link together. $ are. | 
To Inrercna'rxce [of inter and change] 1. To exchange be- 


tveen parties, or reciprocally, as complement, writing; to put each 


| red, by the 


INT 
in the place of the other, to give and take mutually. 2. To ſuceecd 
alternately. | 

I'xTERCHAxGE [from the verb] 1. Commerce, permutation of 
commodities. Thoſe people have an ixtrrchange or trade with Elana. 
Heorwe!l, 2. Alternate fuccefion. The — of light and 
darkneſs, and ſucceſſion of ſeafons. Holder. 3. Mutual — 
and reception. A continual ixterchange of kindneſſes. South. 

IxTERCna"XGEABLE [uf intercharge] 1. Mutual, given or taken. 
2. Following each other in alternate jucceſſion, or by turns. 

INTERCHANGEABLY, adv. [of wmtierchargeatle] in a manner u here 
by each gives and receives, mutually. R ought to have been done 
iaterchangcab. v. Sift. 

IxTErCna"XGEMEDT [of interchange] exchange, mutual transte 
rence. Strengthen d by interchangen.snt of your rings. Sate ur- 

Ierenci'21t xc, . [interciprent, Lat.] ſomething that makes 4 
ſtoppage, an intercepting power. 1 / mar. 

NTERC1'510x [of iv2e# and ce le. Lat. to cut] act of cutting of 
betwcen, an interruption. By eeſiation of oracles we may underitand 
their interc:fion, not abſciſſion or conſummate deſolation. Brot v. 

IxTzrcau'son, à ſhutting up between, or a flopping up the paſ- 
ſage between one thing and ancther. 

To EIrTezciu've, verb acre. | intereindb, Lat.] to ſhut from 2 
Place or courſe by ſomething intervening, to intercept. Ihe voice i- 
fometimes intercluded by a hoarſeneſs. Holder. 

IxTzxcLv's0N 2 intercluſum, ſup. of intercluds, from inter and 


claude, Lat. to ſhut] interception, floppage, obſtruction. 

IxTzx=9%umNx1a"rion [with architects] the ſpace or diſtance be · 
tween the pillars of a building. Matten. 

To Ix7rnxco'ruonx, verb nent. [of inter and common] to feed at 
the ſame table. | | 

IsTERo'MMOxING, part. adj. [in law] is when the commons of 
two manors lie together, and the inhabitants of both have, time out of 
mind, cauſed their cattle to feed | ay in each. 

To IxTtxcoumu'nICaTt, werb af. [of inter and communico, Lat. 
to communicate mutually, or one with another. 

IxTzxcommu'xiTY [of inter and community] a mutual communi - 
cation, a mutual freedom or exerciſe of religion. 

IxTERCO'STAL, 775 [intercefiol, Fr. frem inter and _ a rib] 
between the ribs. The inward intercoffal muſcles. More. 
 IxTerco'sral Nerve [with anatomiſts] a nerve proceeding from 
— ſpinal mar:ow, and ſpreading itſelf in the belly through all the 
owels. 

IxrEScosTAL Faſel [with anatomiſts] veſſels that lie between the 
ribs, i. e. the veins and arteries that run along — the parts. | 

IxTERCOsTa"LEs Fxterni, or Ix TERCOSTA LES Iaterui [with ana- 
tomitis] certain muſcles lodging in the intervals or of the 
ribs, their number on each fide being 22 ; being 11 outward, and as 
many inward. . 3 4 

I'sTERCOLURSE \ ivterexrſus, a running amongſt, or of entre- 
cours, Fr.] 1. Mutual correſpondence, communication. 2. Commerce, 
exchange. | 
This fweet intercourſe 
Of looks and ſmiles. Iſilon. FE 
IxTERCU RRENCE [of intercurro, Lat.] paſlage between. Without 


the :n!5rciyrence of a liquor. Boyle. 
running between two 


IxTErRCU'RRENT, adj. [intercurrens, Lat.) r 
„as a river, Some very ſubtile, iztercarrext matter. Boyle. 
Ix rERCUTA'XEOUS [of intercutancus, Lat.) lying between the fleſh 


and ſkin. | 
InTerDe'al., fubft. [of inter and deal] traffic, intercourſe. The 
i other nations, has greatly 


touching entrance of ſtran- 


Ixrxabi'cr [interdiftie, Lat.) a papal cenſure, forbidding. all di- 
vine offices (except baptiſm to children, the ſacrament of the eucha- 
riſt, and extreme unction at the point of death) to be performed with- 
in any pariſh, town, county, or nation. This was commonly in- 
flicted n of the church had been viola- 

rds, magiſtrates, er princes of any nation; and England 
wholly lay under an interdi& from the pope for fix years, in the reign 
of king John. In the time of the interd:i&. Wotton. 

Does not this kind of ſpiritual power and juriſdiction, ſeem to tally 
with that portray d by St. Paur ? 2 Theſſ. v. 2, 4 See InQuwiTION 
and ANATHEMA. (of 8 : 

IxTErDI'cTtd [of water a ſentence 
againſt ſuch as for ſome time were to be baniſhed, —— 
was not pronounced, yet was with an order that no man ſhould receive 
them into his houſe, or afford them the uſe of water or fire, which are 
two elements very neceflery for life. 

Inrzabrcriox, Fr. [interdizione, It. of interdi#io, Lat.] 1. The act 
of forbidding or debarring from the uſe of any thing, prohibition, for- 
bidding decree. 


he 'd 
2. Curſe, from the papal interdict; an improper uſe of the word. 


——— The trueſt iſſue of thy throne, 
By his own interdifion ſtands accurſt. Shakeſpeare. 
IxTERDiCT1ON [in law] is an eccleſiaſtical eenſure, forbidding the 
exerciſe of the miniſterial ion, or the of ſacred rites. 
— adz, [of interdic] belonging to an interdiction. 
linſecorth. 
IxTEzDu'cTvs, a ſpace left between periods or ſentences, in writ- 
ing or printing ; alſo a ſtop or fetching one's breath in reading or 


w ; 
To TxrExksr, werb ad. [intireſfſer, Fr. intereſſare, It. intereſrar, 
Sp. of inter and , infin. for ade, Lat. to cat} * 
| C'S 


INT 


ſect, to give ſhare in ; generall 
one to be intere/ied in thoſe p 
receiveth. Hooker. 
To I'xTERE5T, verb nent. to affect, to move, to touch with com- 
aſſion, to gain the affections; as, this is an ine Rory. 
Turraksr, ncht. [of intereft impers. verb Lat. it concerneth, 7n- 
teret, Fr.] 1. Concern, good, advantage, benefit. For the common 
and intereft. Ca/amy. 2. Power or influence over others. They 
who had hitherto perſerved them, had now loſt their intere?. Cla- 
rendon. 3. Share, part in any thing. 4. Regard to private profit. 
Wherever ine or power thinks fit to interfere. S. $5. Ulury, 
money paid for the uſe, loan, or forbearance of money lent. Pay- 
ing, intereſt for old debts. {rbut/net. 6. Any ſurplus of advantage. 
Wu ſhall have your defices with 7ntereff, Shakepeare, 
Corpound Ix TER EST, is that which ariſes from the principal, and 
the intereſt forborn. 
Simple IxTeREST, is that which ariſes from the principal only. 


with a reciprocal pronoun. Every 
bleſſings which any one of them 


[xTERF tMINEU?!, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a part of the body be- 


twixt the thighs and the grom. 
To IxTEzFE RE, verb rat. [of inter, among, Sc. and feris, Lat. 
to ſtrike] 1. To interpoſe or inter meddſe 2. 't © clath, to be in op- 
tion to each other. 3. [Spoken of horſes} to ſtrike or hit one 
cel againſt the other, ſo as to hurt one of the fetlocks, or graze the 
ſkin ott. 
 IxTerei.vexT, or INTER Uu ous [interflarr:, interfluns, Lat.] ſlow- 
ing between. Swimming in the celeſtial dent matter. Boyle. 

IxTERFU'LGENT [inter gens, Late] ſhining among or betu een. 

IxTerFu'seD [inter fas, Lat.] poured forth, in, or among. 
Milton. | | 

IxTERGA TIN Verl [with grammarians] is when two vowels 
meet together, one at the end of a word, and the other at the begin- 
ning of the next, ſo 25 to make a harſh ſound. | 

Ix TEN IV HCN [interjacens, Lat.] 1. The act or flate of lying be- 
tween. Divided on!y by the iterjacency of the Fu ced. Har. 2. 
The thing that lies between. Motions which winds, ſtorms, thore:, 
and every interjacency irregulates. Broten. 

IxXTERJAa'CENT, a. [interjacers, Lat.] lying between, intervening. 
Void of lit.le iſlands 7terjacent. Raleigh. 

TolxTexzt'cr, . [intorjectur, ſup. of intrrjicco, from iter 
and j«c:z, Lat. to throw} to throw in between. 

Ix TSL crix, Fr. [ :rtergenione, It. of i jcelin, I. at. with gramma- 
rians] 1. Is an expteſſion which ſerves to ſhew a luden ragton of the 
ſoul, either of grief. joy, deſire, fear, averſion, admiration, ſfurprize, 
Sc. And as the greateſt part of thoſe exprethon, gte taken fron: n2- 
ture only in all languages; true inteijectiuns conlilt generally vi one 
G able. The Latins borrowed moſt of their interjections from the 

' Greeks, and we, and the reſt of the moderns, borrowed them tro the 
Latins ; though the Engiith have ſome of their own ; but they ae 
but few. | 

Sanctius, and other modern grammarians, do not allou it a place 

| In the parts of fpecch, but account it among the advocivs ; but Julius 
Cæſar Scaliger, reckons it the 7 and prixcepar part of pech, becuwuie 
it is that which moſt ſhews the pains. A part of fpecch that diſco- 
vers the mind to be ſeized or affected with fome pattion, ſuch as are 
in Engliſh, o, alas, ah ! Clarke's Lat. Gram. 2. Inwervention, intar- 

ſition, act of ſomething coming betu cen, act of patting jomeiiting 

tween. The loud noite which maketh the zue of Jans!.': 
Bacon. 

Train, aff. Lat. the mean time or while, intervening time. 
In this interim comes a torrent. L Eftrange. 

In ra lu, a certain formulary or conſeſſiun of faith which was ten- 
dered by the emperor Charles V. at Augſburgh, to be ſubſcribed boch 
by papiſts and proteſtants, and to be obſerve till a general council 
Mould be called, to decide all points in diſpute between them. It was 
obtruded upon the proteſtants after Luther's death by the emperor,when 
he had defeated their forces, and was by mat of them rejected. It 
retained the greateſt part of the doctrincs and ceremonies of the Ro- 
maniſts, excepting that of marriage, which was allowed to pri-its, 
and communion to the laity under both kinds. 

To IxTEs jo, verb aft. to join mutually, to intermarry. 

Grow dear friends, 
And interjoin their iſſues. Shakejpeare. _ | 

IxTE'n tox, adj. [ intericar, Fr. ixteriore, It. interidr, Sp. and Lat.) 
more inward, belonging to the inſide, internal. inner, not outward or 
ſuperſicial. The iaferier parts of the earth. Burner's Tocory. 

InTERKNO'WLEDGE [of inter and daa uιν,’ ]]; mutual knowledge. 
All nations have interino7w/edge one of another. Bacon. | 
To InTrrLa'ce, verb af. {entrelacer, entrelafſcr, Fr. intraluciare, 
It. entrelacar, Sp.] to twiſt one with another, to inſert or put in a- 
mong, to intermix. Some are to be interlaced between the divine 
readings of the law. Hooker. Every where interlaced with dialogue. 
Dryden. 
 InTenLa'PSE, . [of inter and /ap/e] the flow of time between 
any two events. A ſhort interlafſe of time. Harvey. 

To IxTexLa'rn [entrelarder, Fr.] 1. To lard between, or as the 
lean of well fed meat is with ſtreaks of fat; to fluff bacon or fat in be- 
tween meat. 2. To interpoſe or inſert between. Jcits ſhould be 7z- 
terlarded. Carew. 3. To diverſify by mixture. Mingled and 7ater- 
larded with many particular laws of their own. Hale. 4. J Philips 
has uſed this word very harſhly, and probably did not underſtand it. 
Tehnſon. 


Ys 


They interlar their native drinks with choice 
Of flrongeſt brandy. F. Philips. 

To IxTERLE AVE, verb act. [of inter and leave] to chequer a book 
by the inſertion of blank leaves. 

IxTERLEA'VED, part. adj. [of inter, Lat. and leap, Sax.} put be- 
tween leaves of a book, as blank paper. | 

To IxTErLY Nr, verb act. [ interlineare, Tt. entrelinear, Sp. of intcr, 
between, and ln. Lat. a line] 1. lo write in alternate lines. Ju- 
terlining Latin and Engliſh one with another. Locke. 2. 10 cor- 
rect by ſomething written between the lines, to write any thing be- 
tween two lines. The interlining and riſing out of words ie. 

INTERLINEARY, ah. [inter lincaris, Lat] interlined. 

IxTERLi'NEaRyY Bible, a bible that has one line of a Latin tran- 


41 * 
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ſation, printed between every two lines of the H. re. and Cen 
originals. 
NTERLUINEA TION [Of inter and ict] corretion made by 


writing between the lines. With ſuck frequent blots and ter. - we 


fins. Sergey !. 

10 br FERLUNK, verb af. {of inter and A] 20 comme HEE 
or chains one to another, to join one in another. Iwo Clin We 
are int«rlinict, which contain, and arc at the ſame die contalt;e 
Dryden. 

I*1 CRLOCU TION, Fr. [i:terlocti> fancy It. iter. ac , Sp. of in- 
teriocutis, I. at.] 1. Dialogue, interenonge c ſperch. It is done 0 
rter{cation, and with a mutual return of ſentences from fide to idr 
Fi:vker. 2. In law] an inter:ucdiate ſentence before a final duci- 
ſion, or a determining ſome ſmall matters in a trial, tilt ſuch time as 
the principal cauſe be folly known and determined. Sore new in- 
cident in judicature may emerge upon them, on u hch the judge ought 
ro ee by interlacnttn. 2, fe. x 

NTERLO CUTOR [of intcr and 1g: 2. Lat. to ſpenk] a dialogiſi, 
one that talks alternately with one auether. The fre enters com- 
plunent with one another. / 

; IxTER Lu % ro v [inert tere, Fr. fache: i, It. and Sp. of 
interlacuteri us, from ter and eve, Lat. to 1 Tat-! 1. Pertatning to 
interlocution, conſiſting of di, logue. | c 
Ho: ter. . 8 
deciſion. 
„ IxTzato'curozy, IXTEA TOC UTE, of rt et. CAP, 
in the Scottiſh law, an inciclental or preparatory „t ED frequent 
in the court of ſeſſion before the lords at Flinburob, and alto in in- 
fer:or courts. I his. though tor the mo?t part wi tubaantivelv. 


ö Irtenlentier forms of ipecch. 
2. Some incidental determination, e rat. tA nun! 


an adjective, to which ſentence is referred, as the be tive under 
ſtun. 8 

WI TURLOCU TORY Orr. Sentence, or Tufgncnt {im Wav} i, that 
which docs not decide the cau':, bm: on'y forthe fore intern; 
matters relating to it. | 

To IxTERLUPE, verb a. of inter, Lat. betwee v. aud 105m, 
Du. to run, 7. 4. to run in between, and intercept the cαπ]·wͥi’ = . 
others] to trade v iti. ut proper authority, 07 interfere with a t n- 
pany in commerce, to run in between parties, and mierceyt the gu- 
vantage that one fhoutd gin from the other, to forettal, to anti: - 
pate irregularly. lo use this *rter!- ting inde, 
knights of the inullly ry their Hinte. br, 

ISTFRLU (of inorlaps! Otte 


dr admit tho 
1dr. g 
„ha run into bu bet to which 
he has no right, n irreg lor, or egal trader. An #77 upon 
the ſpider' right. J. EH ange. 5 

Ix1EvLovrins fin lu] are tief who, without level anthony, 
intercept or hinder the trace Of © Company or E014 orativa l ily ot 
tabiiſhed, by trading the {me way, 

IEC dais, Lat. in agriculture] the lopping of tanckes 
to let in light betu cv. | 

IxXTERLUCENT: Cate luccui, L. at ] fit ing between. 

FSTERLUDE reuter, I. at.] that port of a play, that is repre- 
ſenterl or ſung betwern the foveral aste, ſemetl. if, bild at the in- 
tervals of feilvity, a farc or atque, and cyl, 
and interlude: Bacon, 

INTERLU'E:Cy [iaterlus, from inte and J, Tat. to waſh] inter- 
pottiun of a Rood, water iaterreutag. Now Cizjoined by the ie 
lucrcy of the fea. Hoſe. 

Ixrizru'nar, or IX TTR HN, ade. of inter and lunuris, from 
luna, Lat. the moon] pertaining io the tine cr ſpace between, the ale 
mon and the new, u hen it is „Dο,ðrt t £475, and is inviſible. Hid 
in her vacant iaterlunor cove. Milton. | 

Is1exLuxrum, Lat. [with aftronomer-] the time in which the 
moon has no phaſis or appcarance. 

INre kurs tion, Lat. act of flowing betucen or paſſing through. 

IXTENNA“TRNIAGH [of inter and marriage] marriage between two 
families, where each takes cue, and give another, Xlany alliance: 
and iatermarriages. Aud, un. | 

To Irina rny, erb nent. [of inter, between, and marry, from 
marier, Fr.] to marry one among 2nothe; of the ſame tamilic., as the 
brother or ſiſter of one, with the filter or brother of the other. It 
was declared lawful for nobles and plcb+ ians to /nrtermarry. Swift. 

To IxTrtrcut'bors, verb meat. | Of inter and medile ; entromeler, 
Fr.] to concern one's ſelf in the buunef of another, to interpoſe. 

To INTER uHOoUE, verb a.. to mingle, to intermix [Thi is, per- 
haps, miſprinted for intrrirciludl. ibi. Many other adventures 
are mtermeddied. Spenjer. | 

IxrTEr ME DDLER [of intern) one that intermeddles or inter- 
poles oflicioully, one that thrutls Inde into butinefs to which he has 
no right. 

Ixrezmt biacy [of interme/:ate] interpoſition, intervention; an 
unauthoriſed word. Ve In buds the auditory nerve is affected 
by only the intermetiacy of the columeila. Derham. 

ISTE:vEpiatl [of inter and medias, Lat.] intervening, lying be- 
tu cen. Active enough without any 7-termedial appetites. Taylor. 

I TTRNMEDIATE [intermediate, Fr. intermediats, It. of intermedia- 
tus, Lat.] lying between, intervening, holding the middle place or de- 
giee between two extremes. 

IX TRE DIATELY, adv. [of intermediate] by interpoſition, by 
way of intervention, by lying in a manner between. 

To IxrexME'LL, verb af. [entremeſler, Fr.] to mix, to mingle. 
Many other adventures arc ztermellet, but rather as accidents than 
intendments. Spen/er. 

IxT:"rRMExT [from ixterr; enterrement, Fr. interment] ſepulture, 
burial. | 

IxTEx MIGRATION, Tr. [of inter and migro, Lat. ] the act of removing 
from one place to another, ſuch as that of two parties 1cinuving 
when each takes the place of the other. N 

ISTERMINATED | interminatus, Lat.] unbounded, having no li- 
mits. 

Ix TEA MIS ANI, or IxTEr MINATE [interminatur, Of i acl r- 
12, Lat.] boundleſs, endless, immenſe, admitting no bounds. A ſieep 
intermiuate. Chapman. 

To ITT RMTNOIE [intermiſcere, Lat. c 
among or with. | 

8 


enter tal ut. 


, Fr.] to mingle 


Is- 


INT 

IxTievita'rion, Fr. [inter mud, Lat. from inter and mine, 
threats] the act of threatening, threat, menace. The threats and 
trtermination; of the golpel. Decay of Picty. | 

To lil ur sci, verb. ach. [of inter and mingle] to mingle to- 
gether, to mix, to pu. ſome things amongſt others. 

To I: rerunNGHe, wirb tut. to be mixed or incorporated. 

I. TR 0, Fr. and Sp. [inrermifons, It. of intermy/is, Lat.] 
1. Diſcortinuance, a breaking or leaving off for a while, cealing, 
pautc, intermediate op. The water aſcends gently and by interm:/- 
fon. WI i/iins, 2. Intervening time. Cut ſhort all ztermignon. Shake- 
arc. z. State of being intermitted. Words borrowed of antiquity, 
na e the authority of years, and out of their zatermiſſtion do win to 
then:clves a kind of gracelike newneſs. B. Fobr/on. 4. The ſpace 
betwycen the paroxyſms of a fever or any fits of pain, reit, pauſe from 
ſorrow. Reſt or intermiſſion none I find. Alec. 

IxTERM1'$519NS [with architects] the ſpaces between a wall and 
the pillars, or between one pillar and another. 

InTERrMI'SSIVE, adj. [of imtermir] coming by fits, not continual. 
After ſo many intermiffive wars. Howel. | 

To Ix TTA MH, verb af. [intermettere, It. intermitir, Sp. inter- 
mitte, Lat.] to leave off any thing for a while, to interrupt. If nature 
ſhould intermit her courſe. Hic ler. 

To IxTErMI'T, verb xeut. to grow mild between the paroxyſms or 
fits ; applicd to fevers. | | 
 IntrermtTTENT, or IxNTERMTTTING, adj. Fr. {intermittenta, It. 
intermittens, Lat.] leaving off for a while, coming by fits. Snort 74 

terniittent or (witt recurrent pain. Harwey. 

ITEezami'TTEXT Diſeaſe, ſuch as comes at certain times and then 
bates a little. I ſhould rather have ſaid, with Bozaiiave, © that 
tis called an intermittent, when there is a FULL [or compleat] - 
rex; between fit and fit;” by which circumſtance it is diſtinguiſmed 
from a REMITTENT fever, which abates indeed at certain times of its 
force and fervour, Lut neter is wholly ſuſpended. Botriany. 
ibis iſn. 727. 

IsTERMITTENT Sich [in ſurgery] a fort of ſtiich made at certain 
ſeparate points, in the ſewing up of cioſs or traverſe wounds. | 

IxTermiTrexT Pulſe {with phyſicians] a pulſe which is held up 
or topped by the fit for a while, and then beats 4g in. 

To IxTiz&2:t'x, verb art {intermixtam, ſup. of intermiſcee, from 
inter and miſce:, Lat. to mix, or of 7, Lat. ard miſch:, H Ger. ] 
to mingle, to join, ta put fomething between or among other things, 
Her perſuaſions he 7ztirmixd with tears. Hayward, 

To IxTtauix, verb neat. to be mingled together. 

IxTerm rune [of inter and mixture, from pixtura, Lat.] 1. 
The aet of mingling between or an.ong oticrts, 2. Mats formed by 
mingling bodies. Some entermixtures of the divided bodies with thoſe 

employed. H 3. Something additional mingled in a mais, An 
intermixtare of levity. Bacon. - 

IxT:xMuxDbaxt [of inter and mu. Lat. the world] relating 
or pertaining to the ſpace between worlds, according to the ſuppolition 
of Epicurus, ſubſiſting between orb aud orb. The vait diſtances be- 
tu een theſe great bodies are called ziermundare tpaces, Locke, = 
Inver MURAL Space [of iatermaralis, from inter and mrs, Lat. 
a wall] a ſpace betu ixt two walls. 

Ix ri aur rural (of inter and matucd] mutual, interchanged. In- 
ter before mutual is improper. By zue, mutucd vows proteiting. Da- 
1% Civil ar. 

ITE Ax, adj. [interne, Fr. iaternas, Lat.] inward, inteſtine, not 
foreign. Her riches are intern and domettic. Ha. 

IxTE'axat (interne, Fr. interno, It. and Sp. of iaterrus, Lat.] 1. 


Inward, not outward. Such z, a veneration for good roles. 
Like. 2. lutrinſic, real, not depending on external accideuts. The 


iuternad rectitude of our actions. Rogers 

Ixrexxal Angles [in geometry] are all angles made by the ſides 
of any right lined figure within ; alſo the two angles between the pa- 
rallel lines on each fide the croſſing live; as A, B, and C are called 
the internal Angles, and are always equal to two right angles. Sec 
plate IV, fig. 13. 8 | | 

IzTrarai Digeftives [with phyſicians] ſuch as are preſcribed to 
prepare the body by purgation, by rendering the humours fluid ; 
thinning, Sc. clammy or rough ſubſtances, and tempering ſuch as 
de ſharp. 

3 ady. [of internal} 1. Inwardly. 2. Mentally, 
intellectually. By faith and the ſpirit of God internally united to 
_ Chritt. Taylor. | | 

IxTE'RNALXEss [of internal] inwardneſs. . 

IxTERNE'CINE, adj. [internecinus, Lat.] endeav ouring mutual de- 
ſtruction. | | | 

Th' Egyptians worſhip'd gods, and for 

Their faith made internecine war. Hudibras. 

IxTERNE'C10N, Fr. [internecio, Lat.] mailacre, flaughter. Natural 
principle of ſelf preſervation will neceilarily bicak out into wars and 
enternecions. Hale. - 

IX TERNO“DII Muſculi, Lat. [in anatomy] certain muſcles in the 
hand, likewiſe called the extenſores pollicis. | 

IxT Ex xo bivu, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſpace betwixt the join- 
ing together of the bones of the finger and toes. | 

IxTEsNU'NT1O [internonce, Fr. interrunzio, It. internuntio, Sp. of in- 
ter and nuntius, Lat.] an agent for the court of Rome, in the courts 
of foreign princes, where there is not an expreſs nuntio. 

IxXT ax us Mujculus Auris [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the 
ear which lies in a bony channel, cavated in the bone called es 
fetrojum. 

IxTERo'sSE1 Muſculi [in anatomy} the muſcles of the hands be- 
tween the bones which move the fingers. 

INTEROSSE1 conf anatomy] ſeven muſcles of the toes ariſing 
from the ofla meta of the leiter rocs, and falling down into the 
f:4 internode of each toe ſide - ways. 

IxT:2PELLA'T10N, Fr. [interpellatio, Lat.] interruption or diſturb- 
ance ; alio a ſummons, a call upon. One citation, monition or ex- 
trajudicial interpellation is ſufficient. Ayliffe. | 

ro IxTERPLEa'D [of entre and plaider, Fr.] to diſcuſs or try a point 
which accidentally falls out, before the determination uf the main 
cauſe: as when two ſeveral perſons are found heirs to land by two 
ſeveral offices, ard che thing is brought in doubt to which of them 


INT 


poſſe on ought to be given; ſo that they muſt interplead ; 1. e. fur- 
mally try between themiclves who is the right heir. 

To IxTEATOL ATE, work at. indir, Fr. intcrpolatum, ſup. of inter 
tele, Lat.] 1. Toalter from the original copy, to fallify, to inſert {ome 
thing not ger.uine or written by the original author, to toift any thin 
into a place to which it does not belong. Another law which was cit 
by Solon, or, as ſome think, 27: rpolated by him. Pope. 2. To renew, 
to ! egin again, to Carry on Wita antermitions. That motion of the 
firſt moveable purtly interpolated and interrupted. ' Hal. 

IxT:z TOI ACT tox, Fr. {from 27 late] the act of new vamping ; 
a fal ſiſ ing an original by putting in 1ometiing which Was not zu tue 
authors copy: alto that which is 10 infertcd, I Hare changed the titua- 
tion of ſome of the Latin verſes and made foe r ,ẽLv -, Cromarell 
to Pope. This liberty of ad, to, and rating from ancient wiiters, 
is one /peczes of thote yious FRauDs, by which the grand ap:facy has 
ſupported ĩtielf from its firſt riſe dou n to the preſent day. See 2 . 
c. 2. v. 10. compared with 2. J. . c. 4. v. 2. and Rew. c. 22. v. 
18, 19. Ill give zou one fingle inftince out of many: When St. 
Bail, in the latter half of the tourth century, introduced ſomething 
like our md doxniogy into his church, he was immediately — 
with in=evation. I» ieply to which, he confeites, that the other 
doxology, for which his adverfuries pleaded, vn. the alcribing glory 
to G the Tann thro! tus don and Spirit, was the uſual and ordinary 
one in the f,rrgorng century; as indeed ot. JusT1L tells us, it was the 
practice of the church in his days dee Doxoi.eur and EucyarsT 
compared] Nay more; he [z. e. St. Baſil] is 10 much at a loſs for 
any authentic preftident in the patiic /iturgies of the church. that he is 
obliged to ha e recourte to what he Calls a mean and trivial thing, wit. 
a prevate form, utcd {as he ſuppoſes time out of mind. And when 
ſearching for authorities in the works of St. Gxtgrx, Ia N mus, CLe- 
Mexs Romay, and other anti Ur (it, he is not ablc to produce 
ene paſſage that 1 clearly in , it. Vihereas in our ent and even 
beſt editions of the anteniccce both ficutgies and private writers, we 
fed a plenty of thoſe very Coxologie:, tr which St. Rasi, in the 
fourth century, ſearched; but, Witu all his Iteraw:e, fearched in 


van. How come this? I antwer with tie port, 


Tam wero mani/rfla FiDE:, dani ue faleſcauut 
IdstDIA. | 
But, alas! this is but one inſtance out of -2a-y: CVE, in his Serip- 
ture Dottrine. p. 302, and in his reply to Ae. p. 206, has men- 
tioned fome litertics of this kind, that affect tht sch RhITINGS 
themſelves ; and n doubt but others might be produced ; as Sc. Eri- 
ruaxtus hinfeif confeiles upon Lake, c. 22, v. 44, and bis fr ent <vas 
az it were great wrifs of blazd, Of which text tie fays, f Jakes, 
Sc. 7. 6. the 0k THODOX ov? of frar took it away,” Gaunt ik in 
latx # un, p. 260. And it the reader defies fle tatistaction on 
this head. I mean of fergery in general. he may contult that elaborate 
comment Which Miro has given upon oe of the abt) ctr d texts. 
Men's works, Ed. Lord. p. 687, Cc compared with what we have 
already offered under the words, CREED, BILIOTATrUIisT, Evxont- 
Axs, Braxpeun, Se. ; 
IxTrtreola"ror, Lat. [interpslateur, Fr.] one that interpolates or 
foils in counterfeit paſlages, a falfifier of original writings by inter- 
poiations. You or your interpelutar. Sift. | 
IxTErPO'SAL, %. [of ite: fe] 1. Taterpoſition, agency be- 
tu cen two perſons. Ihe inte ν of my lord of Cinteroury's com- 
mand for the publication. Sub. 2. Intervention. Intercepted by 
the vaterpoſui ot the benighting element. Glarwille. 
Io lxTtapov'ss, verb ad. | — Fr. interporre, It. interfoſttum, 
fop. of tue ane, Lat.] 1. Lo put in or between, to e interve - 
nient. Some werks the king did honcurably izterpoſe. Bacon. 2. 
To thuruil in as an obſtruction, interruption, or inconvenience. Hu- 
man frailty will too often interpsſe inteif. Saif. 3. To offer as a 
favour or relief. The common father of mankind ſcaſonably inter- 
$464 his hand. Woodward. 
To IxTErPOsE, verb neut. 1. To mediate, to act between two par- 
ties. 2. To put in by way of interruption, to intermeddle in an affair. 
IxTERro“sER [of znterpoſe) 1. One that c mes between others. 
No reſt be interpe/er betueen us twain. Sh: ke/peare. 2. One that 
interpoles as a mediator, any intervenient agent. 
ISTERPOSIT10N, Fr. [ interpoſetione, It. of interpaſitis, Lat.] 1. The 
act of ſtepping in or concerning one's ſelf in a buiineſs, or difference 
between two parties, mediation, agency b-tween. 2. Intervening 


Agency. + Intervention, ſtate of being placed between two. By 
reaſon of the entire inrerpeſition of the earth. Raleigh. 4. The thing 
in ed 7 | 


A ſhelter and a kind of ſhading cool | 
Iiunterpeſition, as a ſummer's cloud. AMiltc. 
To IxTE'rRPRET, werb act. [anterpreter, Fr. interpretrare, It. inter- 
pretar, Sp. of interpretor, Lat.] to expound or explain, to tranſlate, to 
ſolve, to decipher, to clear by expolition. Interpreting of dreams. 


| Daniel. 


IxTE'RPRETABLE | interfrotabilis, Lat.] that may be, or that is eaſy 
to be expounded or deciphered. Theſe ſingularities are interpretable 
from more innocent cauſes. Collier. 

IxTERPRETA'TION, Fr. [interpretazicne, It. interpretacion Sp. of 
interpretatio, Lat.] 1. An expoſition, the ſenſe given Ly an interpreter, 
or tranſlation, a commentary, the act of interpreting. Interpretation 
will miſquote our looks. Shakeſpeare. 3. The power or faculty of ex- 
plaining. To give us the interpretation and uſe of it in mercy. Bacen. 

ISTERPRETATIVE, a4. [of interpret] collected by interpretation. 
The rejecting their conditions may juilly be deemed an terpretative 
ſiding with hereſies. Hammond. 

IxTERPRETATIVELY, adv. [of interpretative) ſo as may be col- 
lected by interpretation. The Almighty interpretatively ſpeaks to him 
in this manner, Ray. 

INTERPRETER | interprete, Fr. and Sp. interpretatore, It. of inter- 
pres, or interpretator, Lat.) 1. A perſon who explains the thoughts. 
words or writings of another perſon, an expoſitor, an expounder. 
2. A tranſlator, 

Ixsrexpu'xcrion, Fr. [from inter and pung?, Lat.] a ditindion, 
by pricks or points, ſet between, a pointing between words or ſen- 
tence. 

To Ixre'tr [of ir and terra, Lat. enterrer, Fr. enterrar, Sp.] to 
bury or lay under ground. See INTEX 

NTER- 


INT 


IvrernrE exuUM [interregze, Fr. interregn, It. of Lat.] the vacancy 
of a throne ; or * — between the death or depoſition of one king, 
and the ſucceiſion or reſtoration of another. 

InTexREtGN [interregae, Fr. interreguum, Lat.] vacancy of the 
throne. There could not be any znterrc:gn or fuſpention of title. 
Bacon. 

I'nTEr-rEx, Lat. the perſon who governs during an interregnum, 
or while there is no king. 

To InTE'rrOGAaTE, verb wut. [interroger, Fr. interrogar, Sp. of 
interrogare, It. and Lat.] to ail, to put quettions. 

To INTEX ROG ATL. S act. :o gueltion, to examine. 

IxTERROGA TION, br. [entcrrogatiione, It. interrogacimn, Sp. of inter- 
rogatio, Lat.] a queition put, an examining or enquiry. . 

Note of IxTErROGA1iON, a point of distinction denoting a queſtion, 
marked thus (?] as, Is this conſident with common honcl. ? | 

IxTERROGAaTION | with rhetoriciaus] is a figure that is very com- 
mon. In a tiguative Gitcourſe, ragten continually carries an orator 
towards thoſe that he Wo. perſuade, and cauſes him to addrets what 
he ſays to them by way of queſtion. An interrogation has a wonder- 
fal efficacy in making the audience lien to what 15 ld. LoNGINU5, 
in his treatiſe of the Suti, repretents this frgwe as one of the wore 
active and <ivid kind, and which gives not only a greater force aud 


ſpirit, but alſo credit co what is ſpoken. © For the f,, lays he, 


chen impreſs us moit, v hen they do not ſerm to have been fν % or 
introduced by the artifice of the ipeaker ; but to ariic out of the occa- 
fion, or ſubject itſelf.” Loxcix. de jublim. Ed. Pearce, p. 72. 1 
ia ill only add, that this celebrated crit ic ranges the interrogation, as 
our lexicographer has done, under the claſs of VarutTiCs; and ac- 
— Rmmas, who vas a perſect wmalter of nature, has given us a 
whole /erics of theſe inpaf/onute forms of ſpecch, in that reply which 
his inccnſcd hero makes to (/. Had gth. I. 337. 341. 


IxTErROGATIVE {interrogatif, Fr. interrogatits, It. of interrogati- 


n, Lat.] that interrogates or aſks, deroting a quettion, expreited in 
a queſtionary iorm of wore's. | 

ISTERROGATIVE [with gremmarians] certain pronuuns, Sc. uſed 
in aſking quettions ; as, who? what? which ? 

IST: xrO'GATIVELY, a. {of % 1 2. 
form of a queſtion. 

Ix7izar0 GaTOR [of irterrogate) one who af quef ions. 

IrTE> a0 'GaTORY, H. [Cute regt t, Fi. a qurittion, an en- 
quiry. Lo put interrogatories unto him. | 

IxTEa30'GATORIL (aaterregateetes, Ir. iter gate. e, It. - 
gatorio:, Sp. of znterrogotoria, Lat.] quoi ne, 

INT EAN OH, Ie 1e Fanraddatr ty Er. tterre te- cs, It. and 
Sp. iter rogatzrius, Lat. | periaiaing to an Ntcrivg iu Ur Exautuin- 
ation, containing or expretiing a quetlion. e 

To Krasser, <6 at. [interroncre, Fr. interrompere, It. in- 
ter vun. Sp. inter Vaftant, ſup. ot interrump?, trum tr and Farr, 
Lat. to break} 1. To break or take of, to hir. der the procels ot any 
thing by breaking in uren it, Neither tree nor buſh to zu err his 
charge. Clarendsu. 2. To ninder, to ſlop one trom proceeding, by 
inter puſition. Anſwer not before thou hait heard the cauſe, neither 
interrupt men in the midit of their tal. Ecciaſi i ti 3. To divide, 
to ſeparate. 5 

I TER Vr r, part. g J. for aer ud. 

Seeſt thou u hat rage | 
Tranſports our adver{arv, whom no bounds, | 
Nor yet the main abyts wide 2:21 rupt can hold. Milton. 

IxTERRU PTEDLY, a. [of interrupted} not in continuity, with 
2 not without ſtoppages. Reſlected more or lels interraßt- 
adly. Bo;le. | | 
 IxTexRU'PTER [of interryjt] one who interrupts. 

IxTERRU'PTION, Fr. {interratione, It. interrupoion, Sp. of interrug- 
tis, Lat.] 1. Iutervention, interpoſitiou. 2. A diſcontinuance or bieak- 
ing off, interpoſition, breach of continuity. Severed from the con- 
tinent by the zaterruption of the fea. Hale. 3. Hindrance, let, ſtop. 

IxTERSCA'PULAR, ai. [of inter and /.apula, Lat. the ſhoulcer | 
placed between the thouiders. | 

Ixrexscarulax {in anatomy] a proceſs or knob of the ſcapula 
or ſhoulder-blade, in Uiat part of it which rife-, and is commonly 
called the ſpine. | 

InTersCAaPULa'r1a, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the cavities or hol- 
low places between the ſhoulder-blades and the vertebra or turning 
joints. | 
To lIxTtersc!'xD werb. act. [ interſeine, from inter and ſcinds, Lat. 
to cut] to cut in two in the midſt, to cut off by interruption. 

To IxTerSCRI'BE, verb aft. [intrr/cribs, from inter and e ribo, La:. 
to write] to write between, to interline. | 

IxTERSCRI'PTLON, Lat. an interlincation or writing between. 
IxTEASEcAN T, ad. {interſecans, Lat.] cutting in two in the mid- 
dle, dividing any thing into parts. 


in the manner or 


IxrExs E CaxTs [iu heraldry} pertranſient lines, which croſs one 


another. 
To IX TERSE T Cr, werb af. ¶interſcchum, ſup. of intor/eco, from inter 


and ſeco, Lat.] to cut of in che middle, to divide each other mu- 


tually. | 

10 Ixr ERST Cr, verb neat. to meet and croſs cach other. At that 
point where theſe lines ite ett. Il tem v. 

InTerSECTION, Fr. [inter/exiore, It. of ines. Lat.] the act of 
cutting off in the middle, the point where lines crols cach other. 
Without any interſecrien or meeting loft. I orten. 

IxTERSECTI1ON [with mathematicians] fignifics the cutting off one 
line or plane by another; and thus they fay the mutual inter/etion of 
two planes is a right linc. 

To IX TEASE MIR ATE, derb aff. [ interferrinatum, ſup. of inter ſemine, 
from inter and ſemen, Lat iced} to tow among or between. 

To IxTErSE'RT, verb a. | inter/ertimr, ſup. of interſers, from inter 
and ſero, Lat. to ſow] to put in between other thing. If I may i- 
tenſert a ſhort philoſophical ſpeculation. rerervoad. 

InTerSERTION [of interjert] an inſertion, or what is inſerted be- 
tween any thing. 

IxxERsuO CK, [of inter and cheguer, Fr.] a claſhing or hitting 
of one thing againſt another. 

To IxTErxSHOCK, verb af. L entechofudr, Fr.] to claſh or hit one 


agaiuſt another. 


and fo, if it be true, as it is not mprobulzl, th + 


P Ants 


without making a ul. wanting a will. 


INT 

IsTExs01'LISG [with huſbandmen] the lay i of one Kin of 4.9% 
upon another. 
| PxTerract [of inter, between, and Vati, Lat.] a fpace be. 
tween things. 

To Ixtir5Pe'rst, werb a7. [of inter and /par/a:::, ſap. of C go, 
Lat.] to ſcatter or ſpriukle here and there, or among other tis. A 
void ſpace zterjerjed amongit budics. LA. 

IxTErPE ASR [of ine ] the aet of ſcatteriug here and there, 


The intenſtenſias of now and then an clegiac or 4 15146 642, e. 


IxTExPiiasen Vacuum, Lat. Sce ace. 

IxTtxs»ixaLes Coll [with anatumills} me name of fre pair of 
ſinall muicles of the neck, ariüng from the upper parts of each Goub.o 
pinal pꝛoceſs of the neck, cxcct of tuc ſecond venct: -, and end 17 
the lower part of all the ſaid double ſpines. 

IX TFA SrTAA“TTIOxN [from vu and tre] the ad of 


| breathing be- 
tween, a fetching breath. 


” DIY 8. "0 . . . 
INT EAST“ Laa, adj. [of vue and Velleri,, Lat. pertaining to 2 
ſtar] being between or among the flars, into. . ie hots on the hats 


Ihe mterfteliar &y hath io mack aflinity with the luc, tat there i: 4 
rotation of that a well as of the ar. n 

INTERSTELLAK Parts of the Le Ein aftronomy?y thow parts 
which are without and bevond our t Wem; wn a f 
lupputct to be ſexeral other yum, of plat, 10 t 


ſtars, as the centres of tacir refpeciive n 


«0.200%, & 


W uich there are 
tuns the ren 
Sun! obs 
0.9 Kar ma) 
thus be a lun to me habitable 0;bs moving ound it, tac we J. e. 447 
world will ve iniiuitely the great ſl part of the univ ce | 
IxTEaSi1ct, Ur. Ie. It. tn er/.itizm, It.] 1. A ditlance 
or ſpace betwera one thing and another. 2. "Vie time between one 
act and another. "The inter//ices of time. . . 
II ESTA AL, ad}. [of mtcr ite] cont tung interfiices, haviag a 
ſpace betwen. L he 7 r/iittad divikon. V. | 
IxrerTE'xt, ah. [ictertextus, Lat.) interwoven. 
ISPEkTEXTURE (tert s, Lat.] the act of weaving between. 
INTERTRANSYERSA' LE .li iu anatomy] certain matcles betu een 
the tranſxerie proceſſes of the vertebr. of the neck, of tlic ſa.ne lice 
and figure with the intertpinales. 
To lxTz#&1wi'xe, or to bxrextwr'r, verb a7. 


tune, or tritt] to unite by wilting ane in another. 


(of i and 
STERY AL [+ ter vue, Fr. runde, It. cutter dle. Ip. of nene 
A lum, Lit.) nv. he didance or {pace between ind extreme, of a 
place, interltice, void or vacant (pace. 'Thiough an; ons 1c wat 
of ne teeth. . 77. 2 ti „e Pits beta een any wo 1: n nts 
of 1 Leitung irt ; 
Remitton of a diileinper or del mm; {eprom els of fene being 
few and fort, -it but lutle roo for the ofices t devornun tte ae 

IS1TRval [in mul] the di view boo ont tao kennedy ty rot cet 
"on grave Or acute, or th t unn ein wo este tnmatcd .by tw) avant 
entering in gravity or action ts | 

ISTER VAL of fie Fits of eav R . 
Rays of Lin optic: |. is ne pace! 
and the next return. 

To [Nverve xt, aro rent. [inte- 
come betucen thine or j erl. , 40 nine 4 
Every croſ accident hat om turen ; 

IS TERKVI N, %. [tom the werb f e 
A word now dt dete. 
ferences which might 
H att . 

IN IEKVII NIEX T. of. {rterwentsn;, Lt. 
ning or coming in betu den, interposde 
things 7:21 Ew Ht 

I=Trevextion, Fr. [iitorwentis, Lat. j 1. As interpoſſ tion, the ſtate 
ot being inter od. The rule; 2 6a2/10n Of that lax membrane. Holler, 
2. Agercy between perſons. God will judge the world in righteouſ- 
neſs by the 72cerwenticn of the man Chritt Jeſus. #rterfary, 3. A- 
gency between antecedents and cuntecutives. Some things he does 
by himſelf, others by the inner uin Of natural moins, L' t flrange. 

To ixTERvE'RT, h. act. inter, tram 7{:tcr and vert, Lat. 
to turn] to turn to another chu. 
Molten. 

I'STerview [ertrevere, Fr.] mutual ſtaht, a fight of one another. 
It is commonly uſed for a formal and appointed weoting or conference 
between pertons. 

IxTEAVICILA“Tiox, the act of va 
whiles. 

To IxTtrvo'LvE, vor af. ters. 
with another. 

IsTExvo'LyED, part. ad. [or inter and rt] roled one within 
another. 

Mazes intricate, 
Eccentric, intercue , yet regular. Alten 
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VL OY! erhaps interview. 
They had foil. pe teme milder dif- 
oty . 7 ; 
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[ grterve- 


„An. Fr. 


UE Coin. i i. er. n 


The duke irc werted the bargain. 


= 
ching or 


waking between 


3. Lat.] to involve one thing 


To IxTERUEA “VE, verb act. pret. 2rtr ro we, part. pafl. inter ve, 
interaugver Or in'eraveated [Of iter and <rew we; from pearan, Sax 
weven, Du. and I. Ger. wcben, II. Cor.] towonre in, with, or among 
any thing eltc, to intermingle. Tree: thick 2% ue gen. Alten. Word: 
interwwowe with ſighs. Aten. So f oweat d, 10 like, fo muc the 
fame. Dera. 

To I«reawi'su, erb af. [of enter and Wi 74 to with mutcally tC 
each other. 

What tyrants and their ſubjects 7nterer 7/2, 
All ill fall on that man. Dunne. 
IxTEtRWO'VEN, part. a. (of interweave | weaved or Woven with 0: 


among. 


. K ue. 


IX TE“ LTARLE [inteftabiizs, Lat.] unc; pabl: or ungualifed to mats 
a will. Rendered infamous and 12 uνiẽ. 1yirf+ 
Ixrr's ran E, ag [intejlatus Lu in: fiat, Fr. ani fas. It.] deipg 


- 
a — 
Iatetate death. 


N-; 1 HM. 


Ix res ri'x A Gracilia, Lat. | with anztomnt»+ | the 14a) guts. 

IxTE'STINAL, adj. Er. belonging tom 32 
Arbuthnot. 

IxTE'STINE, adj. {intefitus, Lu. intejion, Fr. mii} cnn, It. 
1. Inward, being within ide, not exe. nl 4 | 
tefrn” enemies to Prayer. Duppa. 
fine ligne and ulcer. 47/7 


8 | ke iate hum lun. 
and Sp 1 
101 ard and 445 
2. Conta u n the bog) e 
3, Domeſtic, 1; {214 in I know not 
Vs? a 


INT : 


whether the word be properly uſed in the following example of Shake- 
ire e. Perhaps tor rte and eine ſhouid be read martal nero 
ts. „ee. f 
Since the mortal and ite fline jars 
*P'wixt tay {£22045 country men and us. Shak: ſprore. 

lar tit Wear, a Cvil war, as it were within the bowels of a 
Tote or kingdom. 

Irie rice eee Part: of Fluids, where the attrafting cor- 
tee of any Raid ore Hattic, they mult of neceſſity produce an inte- 
thing motion; and this greater or leſſer according to the degree of 
thei: claiticity and attractive force. 

Nestes, Fr. [inteftini, It. inteſfinot, Sp. of irteſtina, Lat.] the 
centrale, the bowels, the inward parts of any living creature. 

Ix1.$TINUM, Lat. a bon cl or gut. 

I<TESTIx6M Rectum, Lat. the ſtrait 

To IxTH1Rrar {of i and thrall, from Spal, Sax. a ſlave] to en- 
ave, to bring into bondage, to ſhackle. 
at leaſt in prote. Thoſe people which he has ſubjected and ? ui. 
Pak: 35. 

IxTH#RAaA"LMEXT [of gy my, ſervitude, or the act of bring- 
ing into bondage. the ſtate of being enſlaved. | | 

Sent from God to claim 

His people from int/ralment. Melton, 
To Ix7iro'xe, or To IxTrrox!'zt, verb af. [inthronivatum, 
T.at. inthronifer, Fr.] to ſeat or pluce on a throne, to raite to royalty. 
One chief in gracious dignity inthron'd. I Auen. 

IxTiRON1ZA'T10N, an inſtalment, the act of placing on the ti:rone 
or ſeat of majeſty. | 

To Ixci'Tx, werb a2. [prob. of ir and t:hran, Sax. to over-per- 
ſuale, or actifer, Fr] to ailure or draw in by fair words, Sc. Sce 
_ Fxricet. | | 

I=71'cexexT [from entice. See ExTICEmeENT] the act of alluring 
or drawing in, Sc. 

ix'riwacy (of i=!:imate} Cloſe familiarity. To confine our friend- 
ſhips ard ive to men of virtue. Regers. 

LIriua ru. . [it, Lat. iin, Fr. intin, It. inline, 
Sp.] a familiar friend. Te, | | 

Ivriuaitt, adh. Intiue, Fr. ne, It. im, Sp. of into mus, 
Lat.] 1. Familiar, particulir, cloſely acquainted. 2. Inu ard. inte- 
tine, inmoſt. Feir being o tt to our natures, it 25 the ftrongem 
bond. TI IS. 3. Near, not kept at a diſtance, He was honuured 
with an evi and imu ediate admiſſion. Sr. | 

To l' Hin, wr att. {inttmare, It. and iow Lat. er, Fr.] 
to give to unde: land, to hint, to point out indirectly or noc very 
platnlx. | | | 

ISI art, adv. [of intimate] 1. Familiarly, particulacly, with 
cloſe friend;hip. 2. Cloſely, wich inter mixture of parts. 3. Ne ulw, 
inſcparabl -.. | 

Iarmaacy [of itimate] great familiarity, ſtrict friendſhip. 

I>3i14 ron, Lat. and Fr. [rmtimanionc, It. of intimutis, Lat.] a 
hint, an obſcure or indirect declaration or direction. 

15 14%. Liatinmui, Lat.] in a ard, being within the maſs, not c:- 
ternal nor on tne furface. An intime application ot the agents. 

To lcriuipaTtE [intimider, Fr. intimidire, It. of in and ini dus, 
Lat.] to put in fear, to frighten, to dithearten, to make copard!y. 
IxTI%1Da"T10N {of xtmmidace] the act of aſtrighting or putting in 
fear. h 

Irix. adj. Sce ExTiRE. 55 

To INT [zntituler, Fr. ixtitalurc, It. intitular, Sp. of intitulo, 
Lat.] to give a title. See EXTITIE. | | | 

IxTi TLED, part. adj. [of intitle, intituli, Fr.) having a tile, name 
or ſubicription; alio having a right to claim, &c. | 

IxTiTCULAa'T1ON, Fr. [ intitelaz2re, It.] an intitling. 

I'x1o {into, Sax.] 1. A prepolition, notirg entrance with regard 
to place. To put into them a living foul. Lace. 2. Noting penetra- 
tion beyond the outſide, or ſome action which reaches beyond the ſu- 
perkcies. To look zo letters already opened or dropt, is held an un- 
generous act. Pope. 3. Noting a new flate, to winch any thing is 
brought by the agency of a cauſe. _ They naturally ſpread themſelves 
into lakes. Aallliſen. 

_ V'sTor [of in and vol, Sax. rol, Du. and L. Ger. ] cuſtom paid for 
c-mmodities imported, | 

Ixro'LERABLE, Fr. and Sp. [7iztellcrabile, It. of intolerabilis, Lat.] 
. Univfferable, not to be borne with or endured, having any quality 
in a degree too powerful to be endured. Our load will be as zzto/era+ 

b.. a5 it is unreaſonable. Tauer. 2. Bad beyond ſufferance, 

_ IxTO'LERABLEMESS [of zatolerable) unberrablench, Wc. . 

IN rO'LERABLY, adv. [of intolerable] to a Cegree beyond ſufferance, 
unſuflerably. | | 

IxXTo0'LERANT, adj. [intalerant, Fr.] not enduring, not able to en- 
cure. The powers of human bodies being limited and intolerant of 
cxceſſes. Arbutbast. | | 

To I rolux, verb act. [from in and tomb ; enteml er, Fr.] to put in 
a tomb, to bury. | 85 

To I'sroxaTE, werb neut. ¶iutenarr, It. and Lat.] to thunder or 
make a rumbling noiſe. | 

IxTov "TION, Fr. ["itorare, It.] 1. In muſic, is the giving the 
tone or key, by the chanter in a cathedral, to the reſt of the choir. 
2. The act of thundering. | 

To IsxTo'xz, verb next. [from intiro, or rather from tore, intonner, 
Fr.] to make a ſlow protracted noiſe. Aſs inzones to aſs. Pope. 

To IxTo'xT, werb of. ¶intortas, Lat.] to twiſt, to wreath, to 
wring. A canal voriouſly in ted and wound up er. Arbuthnet. 

To IxrðXc AE, verb. att. [refſicarc, It. entofigar, Sp. intoxice, 
from in and toxicam, Lat. a poiſonous pation] to make drunk, to ine- 
briate. The more a man drinketh of che world, the more it intexica- 
teth, Bacon. 8 

Ix roxica'Ti0Nn [of intoxicate] the act of making drunk or fuddling, 
the ite of being drunk, inebriation, ebriety. 

IxTrRa"CTABLE [intraitatle, Fr. intrattebile, It. intratable, Sp. of 
intratabilis, Lat.) 1. Not to be managed. 2. Violent, ſtubborn, 
obſtinate, ungovernable, unruly. | 

IxtT#a"CTABLENESS [of intractal ie] obſtinacy, perverſeneſs, un- 
governableſs, unmanageableneſs. 

IxTRA'CTABLY, adv. {of intradtalli] ungovernably, ſtubbornly. 


A word now ſeldom uſed, 


INT 


IxTrxa"xrors [intrancu;, Lat.] that is within, inward. 

IX Ta xv (of 7 and tranquility] unquietneſs, want of 
reſt. Lo rehieve that iatranguilht; which makes men impatient of lying 
in their beds Trmpie. N 

IxTza'x5eD [of in and trance, Fr.] caſt into a trance. Milton. Sce 
ExTRranceD. 

IxTrRa"x51r ive [intranfitivas, Lat.] 1. Not ng into another. 
2. {In grammar} A verb zmrrar/icive is that which ſignifies an action 
not conceived as having an effect upon any object, a5 cure, I run, 
Clarke; Lat. Grammar. 

IxTRax5MU'TABLE [of in and tranſmutable] that cannot be chan- 
ged into any other ſubſtance. Experienced chemitts do affirm quick- 
ulver to be /ntranſmutable. Ray. | 

To IxTr a'r [ attraper, Fr. attrapare, It. entrampar, Sp.] to catch 
in a trap, to inſnare. See ExTeay. 

To IxTzr a"wunt, verb act. [of ix and treafure] to lay up as in a 
treaſury. Shake rc. 

To Ix TEA [of in and traiter, Fr.] to aſk humbly, to ſuppli- 
cate. 

ISTREATY 
ExTREATY. 

To IxrrxE'Ncn, verb. af. of in and trancher, Fr. trincierare, It. 
etrincherar, Sp.] 1. To fortity with a trench or rampart ; as, the 
French army Mere intrench's in their camp. 2. To break with hol- 


lows. 
His face : 
Deep ſcars of thunder had intrench' 7. Millan. 
To Ix TIN n, verb next. to encroach upon, to uturp, to invade, 
to cut off part of what belongs to another; with . We arc not 
to trench ng in truth. Locks. | 
I=rrexcuaxT, eg. [This word, which is, I believe, ſound only 
in Shakeſpeare, is thus explained by one of his editors: The irtren- 
art air means the air which fudden!y encroaches and cloſes upon the 
ſpace 1:ft by any body which had pale through it. Harmer. I be- 
lieve Shakeſpeare intended rather to expPrets the Idea of indiviſibility cr 
invrulnerablenefs, and derived intron ant from in, privative, and 
trancher, to cut, N is indeed properly not cutting, rather than 
nat to be cat: bat this is nit the ovly inſtance in Which Shakeſpeare 
contounds words of ative and paſſivę ſigniſication. Zobn/cnj not to be 
dit ided, not to be wounded, indivifible. 
s caſy may Il thou the 72:renchant air 3 | 
With thy keen word impreſs, as make me bleed. Shakeſpeare. 
IsT&rxenminy {rotranchenont, Fr. trinciamento, It.] 1. I he act 
of intrenching v ith a breauwork. 2. An encroachment. 
IxTRrxXcnmi xt (inthe art of war] any work that defends a poſt 
”= the attacks ot an enemy, and is generally taken for a trench or 
ch. 
I«Tat'PrD [irtrepide, Fr. iatrefims, It. of intrepidus, Lat.] fearleſs, 


from iatreat] a ſubmiſſive ating, a ſupplication. See 


und. unted, reſolute, daring, brave. 


Argyle, 
Calm and intrepid in the very throat 
Of sur hurous war on Teniers dreadful field. Themſor. 
Ixrakrrbirr, or INTAT'rorkss [intreprdite, Fr. intrepidita, It. 
undaun edncfs, ſearleſneſs, courage. The 7;ntrepidiry of theſe diminu- 
tive mortals, who durlt venture to walk upon my body without trem- 
bling. Su. | 
IxTe:ewLly, av. [of intrepi7] ſearleſiy, courageouſly, daringly. 
He launches forward intrepid'y. Pope. 


I'sTeIcacy, or IxTRICATEXNTSS, perplexity, in ment, dif- 
ſiculty, involution, complication of facts or notions. He found ſuch 


intricateneſi that he could ſee no way to lead him out of the maze. 
S:4rey. Perplexing that fable with very agrecable plots and intricacies. 
Add:for. 

To I'STRICATE [intricatum, ſup. of intrice, Lat.] to intangle, to 
perplex, to darken. Not proper, and now obſolete. Alterations of ſir- 
names have fo intriceted or rather obſcur'd the truth of our pedigrees. 
Came. | 

I'xT&ICATE [irtrigato, It. entricade, Sp. of intricatus, Lat.] per- 
plexed, intangled, involved, obſcure. Fit to convey the molt intri- 
cate buſineſs to the underſtanding with the otmoſt clearneſs. Audiſon. 

I'STRICATELY, adv. {of ixtricate] in a perplexed manner, with 

lexity, with complication or involution of nc in another. Va- 
riety of factions into which we are fo intricately engaged. Sæviſt. 

I=Trr'cue [intrigae, Fr. intrigo, It,] 1. A ſecret contrivance, cun- 


ning deſign, a plot, a private tranſaction, in which many parties are 
| engaged ; uſually an affair of love. 


2, Intricacy, complication, in- 
volution; little in uſe. Hale. z. The complication of a fable or 
poem. As theſe cauſes are the beginning of the action, the oppoſite 
deſigns againſt that of the hero are the middle of it, and form that 
difficulty or intrigue which makes up the greateſt part of the poem. 
Pope. 4. An aitemblage of events or circumſtances occurring in an 
affair, and perplexing the perſons concered in it. 

To IxTrRI'Gue, verb neut. [intriguer, Fr.] to plot, to cabal, 
to carry on an _— or private deſigns. 

IxTz1'Guer [of intrigue ; intriguer, Fr.] one who buſies himſelf 
in private tranſattions, one who forms petty plots, one who purſues 
women. 

InTr'GUixGLY, adv. [of intriguing] with intrigue, with ſecret 

lotting. | 

b 1 IxTRI'xsic, or er Fr. in- 
trinſeco, It. and Sp. of intrin/ecus, Lat. This word is now generall 

written intrinfical, though contrary to ety ] 1. Inward, real, 
genuine, ſolid, natural, not accidental. Intrinfic goodneſs. Hammond. 
2. Not extrinſic, outward, or merely apparent. Theſe meaſure the 
laws of God not by the irtrinfecal neſs and equity of them. 
Tillatſm. Intrinfic value. Rogers. 3. Intimate, cloſcly familiar ; ob- 
ſolete. He falls into intrinſecal ſociety with Sir J. Graham. Wotton. 

IxTr1'xSECALLY, dv. (of intrinſecal] 1. Inwardly, naturally, 
really. A lie is a thing abſolutely and intrin/ecally evil. South. 2. 
Within, at the inſide. The leſs he ſhewed without, the more it 
wrought imrinſecally. Wotton. | . 

ITr1'XSECALNESS [of intrirſecal] reality, inwardneſs. 

I*TR1'NSECATE, adj. [This word ſeems to have been 1p! 
formed between intricate and intrin/ecal. Johrfon] perplexed, involved 
or complicated, | a 
I'sTRO, 


INT 


T +720, a Latin adverb, that ſignifies within, 

To IxTRODU'CE, verb aft. [introfurre, Fr. mitrodurre, Nan 
c, Sp. of introduce, Lat.] 1. To bring or le: in. to uſher into a 

lace, or to a perfon. To intredrury into their minds ideas of intinity, 
| vor - 2. To bring ſomething into notice or practice. He ſhall 
t=:.fuce a new way of cure. Nr. 3. To produce, to give occaſion 
to. Whatfocver introduces habits in children. Locke. 4. To bring 
into writing or diſcourt- by proper preparatives. 

Is TRD, ,] , [of introduce] 1. One who conduAts another to a 
perſon or place. 2 One who brings any thing into notice or praC- 
tice. As an iu or ſupporter, not as a tencher. Metten. 

[xTRODV Cox, Fr. ([inrrodunronc, It. iatrechuc v. Sp. of ite 
ria, Lat.] 1. Ftv act of leading in or introducing to any place or 

erſon, the ſtate of being uſkered in or conducted. 2. The act of 
— any thing new into notice or practice. The archbiſhop h d 
purſued the 7e 177 of the hturey, and the cations into See fad, 
Clarendon. 3. M preiace to a book, diſcourie, Sc. containing pre- 
vious matter. | 

Iurachv cri {from intredvre; introdufif, Fr.] 1. Serving as the 
means or preparatory to ſomething cite. That great 1nitrumental 4 
trodutiive art, that muit guide the mind into the former. Sah. 2. 
Serving to bring in. 

Ixraopu'cror [intredufeur, Fr. i!rofuttore, It. of intredi2or, 
Lat.] an introducer of ambatiadors, Sc. 

IsTroDv'cTory, at. [irtroluttss, introdufiorins, Lat.] ſerving ta 


introduce, ſerving as a means to tomething further, previgas. This 


introductory dilcourſe. B. | 
IxTROGRE'SS10N fegt ie, Lat.] the act ef going into, entrance 
IxTRo'rT, . [introir, Fr.] the beginning of the mats, the be- 
inning of public devotions. 


Israom!'s51ox {int eme. Lat.] 1. The act of letting or ſending 


in. A general zvrem: ar of all fects and perſuaſians. So. 2. In 
the Scottiſh law] the act of imermetiliing with another's tes, As 
he f1a!l be brought to an account for his ure with ſuch an eſ- 
tate. 

To Isvrrowm'T, g ef. [intromitis, J. at.] tu fend or let in, to be 
the medium by which an thing enters, Glate in the window nr 
low without cold. Ir. | 

To IxranPi'cr, cb af. [intro ir uu ., ſup. of introfpicis, Lat.) 
to n view of the infide, to look into, to contider. 

IxTeospe orion [zneroſpectts, Lat.] a view of the inſide, the act 
of looking narrowly into. Lo make an 7rtr/pr dion into my own 
mind. Dryden. | 

Ir fret [in philcfophy] the taking in of nouriſhment, 
whereb; animal bodies arc increated. 7 5 

IxrRovr'xtfxr, af. {of itte and vie, Lat.] coming in, en- 
tering. The commixture of ;ntrowvenicnt nations. Brown. : 

Ix reovz'r5108 [of inte and werjur, fup. of werro, Lat. to turn] 

the act of turning inwards. | | | 

To IxTzv've, verb nent. tue. It iatrub, Lat.] t. To thru 
one's ſelf rudely into company or b+.tncts, to interm eddle, to uſu :p 
or get poſſeſſion of a thing unjuſtly, to come in unwelcome by a Kind 
of violence, to enter without inv tion or permiſſionm; commonly 
with un. That this might ſo enter, as not to antrade, it Wis tu 
bring its warrant from the ſame and. Seb. 2. To encroach, 1% 
force in uncalled or unpermitted; with nts. ſntruding ints thole 
things which he hath nor feen. Co? ans. | 

To IxTeu'ps, werb act. to force without right or welcome; with 
the reciprocal pronoun. Not to irie one's ſelf into the myſteries 
of government. Pope. | 

IxTxu'ptr of intrude} he who intrudes, an uſurper, one who 
forces himielf into company or a#:irs without right or welcome. 
Every ncw intruder into the world of iame. Adifor. 

Ixreuper [in common law} one who gets poiſeiſion of lands that 
are void by the death of a tenant for life or years, and differs fen 
an abator, in that an abator enters upon lands void by the death of a 
tenant in fee. They were but intrvcers upon the polleſion. Daa tes. 

Ixrauv'siox. Fr. and Sp. {ztrufrone, It. intruſio, Lat.] 1. An un- 
mannerly thruſting one's ſelf rudely into company, where one is not 
acceptable, or into buſineſs; the att of thruſting or forcing a perton 
or thing into any place or ſtate. The ſeparation of the part of one 
body upon the #:tri/7:1 of another. Locke, 2. Encroachment upon 
any pl:ce or perſon, entrance without invitation or permition, | ma; 
cloſe, after ſo long an iztrafior upon your meditations. Hate. 3. Vo- 
luntary and uncalled undertaking of any thing. TI handle an art no 


way ſuitable to my employment or fortune, and fo ſtand charged with 


mtr»fion and impertinency. Motten. 

IrT&u5oNs {in law] a violent or unlawful ſeizing upon Tindz or 

tenements, void of a poſieſier, by one who has no right to them. 
To Ixrav'sr. verb ad. [of iz and 2e] to put in truſt with, to 
treat with confidence, to charge with any ſecret commiſſion or thing 

of value. None of the duke's officers were ixtr»ied with the know- 
ledee of it. Clarendon, 

IxTu!' TION [of intuitns, intueor, Lat.] t. Sight or view of a mat- 
ter, commonly utcd of mental view, immedizite knowledge. Theie 
propoũtions we know by a bare ſin ple itju⁰n of the ideas. Locke, 
2. {In metaphyſics] a perception of the certain agreement or diſa- 
gre-ment of any two ideas, immediately compared together. Locke. 
3. Krowledge not obtained by the deduction of reaſon, but inſtanta- 
neouſly accompanying the ideas that are its object. All knowledge of 
cauſes is deductive, for we know none by ſimple intuition. Glanville. 
Irie [intuitive, Fr. intuitivng, low Lat.] 1. Seen by the 
mind immeciztely, without the deduction or intervention of reaſon. 
When by comparing two ideas together in our minds, we fee their a- 
greement or diſagreement ; this tt.ereforc ia called iu tide knowledge, 
Locke. 2. Seeing. not barely believing. "The intrrriwve viſton of Cod, 


Hooker. 3. Having the power of dijcernivg truth immediately wich- 


out raciocination. Their ie intelieciual judoment. Hocker. 
IsTu" TIVELY, adv. [of intutive ; intuitivement, Fr. by immedi- 

ate perception, without deduction of fe %n. The ſearcher of all 

mens hearts, who alone irtaitively doth Enow who are bis. Ag. 
IsTumz'sCENCE, or INTUMESCESCY [4utumefcentia, intumeſco, Lat.] 


Ns 58. 


INV 


the act of Fi alling. puſtng, or riſing up, tumor, the late of being 
eln. They variouily begin, continue, or end their iel. 
Brown, 
I=ru'rGEcENCE, or iro kg tSCESCY [of i and zzrcetcs, Lat.] 
the act or ſtate of felling, (well. Not by attenuation of the upf et 
part of the fea, but i=terg-/ encics cauſed firſt at the hotto:n. Browns. 
IsTu'sr, . [from int» ant, ſup. of #rtznd, from 5» and 5, 
I ar. to heat] bruiſe. Speer. 
lo lxrwixe, verb uct, [of in and twins] i. To twilt or wreath 
together. This opinion, though falle, yet wtirizcd with a true, 
Heater, 2. To encompaſs, by circling round it. 
Ihe veſt and veil divine 
Which wand'ring foliage and rich Sowers irrwine, Dryden. 
To Ixva've, verb act. * r, Fr. ier, It. and Lat. ] t. 10 
a*tack a country, to enter it hoitily, Should he #nwac any part of 
their coun'ry. A/c. 2. To attack or let upon, to 2 Hail, to aſ- 
tult. There ſhall be ſedition among men, and ian ine one ana- 
ther. 2 F dras. 3. To ſeize violenmlv, to uturp, to victate with the 
lt act of hotlility, to attack, not to delend. And virtue may repel 
tnoꝰ not invade, Dex x. ; 
Ixvi'pin { f ir: wade) 1. One that invadte* or ente:s ut hoſtility 
ineo the poſtetſions of another. Neither durſt tler. es $; lang 
in Lend. Bucas. 2. An aitiilant 3. An encroTher, an intruder, 
Eulaiged for the repe.ling and preventing heretic l inwud rs. Hamm, 
to Iwatiiir, vb at. [from in and v., gen. of was, Lat. 
a ſurety ; old records] to engage or n ottgage lands. 
vai Tens [old records] mentgages or edges 
IxSvait'scxce {imvaleicentia, Of iel wo, ul in and gelte. 
Lat.] health. firevoth, ? rce. e 1 
ISvile {ſtreltic, Fr. invalid, It. and Sp. of . li ls, Lat. 
1. Infrm, weak. 2. Of no force or ih enth, of no copency, tit do. 
not ſland good in law. : 8 
Adu. itting notion in the heavens to ſhow 
Invalid, that which the © doubt it '. LL en. 
a vali er. Fr. inwuiltiarc, It.] to urak- 


' 
© 
— 


Tolxva"iivart, vi 6 o/. | 
en, to make void, to deprive of force or eftc2'y. To inouidute 
tach a confequence. Ble. 

Ixvair'pe. . Fr. one d fabled by ficlnefs or wounds. 

| What b-»gar in the 22 . 
Vun Jauwwnets oro, with biiadnels ſmitten, 
Wald ever decent ode? iir. 

Ivrtt'bn v, or Id L Wer ss [Z Ne, Fr. invalid, It.] 1. 
The nullity ot an act or agreement, w-tknels, want of copency. 2 
Want of bovily itength. Ii, vb no Englih meaning. hat none 
who could not work by age, fickucts, or izvalifiry, ſhould Wan: 
Temple. 

Ixva"trvanLE [of i and w2/49%) ĩneſſimable, precious above 
eſſimation. The glorious and izvalaul.c bleiding, of believing. de- 
terbury. | . | 7 

Izvarrabie [of ir and we, Fr. i erf, Lat. ] unchange- 
avie, conſtant, firm, ſtediaſt. Known and 7.vriable ſigus. Brown. 

Irva'rtabLiextss {of ij, immutability, corftancy. | 
Izva"2laBLy, adv. (of rouarab'e} contiintly, teadfaſtly, unchange- 
ably. Ie who ſteers his courte invar'4/y by this rule. Atterbary. 

{.va'siox, Fr. and Sp. {/zwa/ore, It. of rwafie, e Lat.] 1. A de- 
ſcent upon a country, an hothle encroachinent upon the rights or po 
ſeiſtons of another. We made an iwa/. upon the Chercihice>, 
1 Samuel. 2. In attack of an epidemical diteaſe. What demon- 
ltrates the plague to be eademial to Egypt, +. its invefran nd going 
off at certain feaſons. | irbertbrre. 

Ixva'sive, ag. {of imvade] entering holtilely upon others poſſeſ- 
ſous, not deſenſi c. Not make more 2wva/toe wars abroad. Dryder. 

I=zve*crin, or irren [in heraldry] is Nuted or furrowed, 
and js the reverſe of ingrailed, in that iugrailed has the points out- 
wards toward the ficld ; whereas inverted has them inwards, the or- 
dinary and ſtaall fern circles outwards toward the held. 

IN VE Crive, adj. {inveriers, It. of inven, Lat.] railling, re- 
proachful, virulent, ſatirical, abufive. His nve&we muſe. Dryden. 

 Ixve'criIveſabft. [invette, Fr. invettiva, It. indecida, Sp. and low 
Lat.] railing, ſharp, virulent words or expreſlions. A reproachſul ac- 
cuſation, a cenſure in words or writing. Bitter 1mwvedives. Hooker. 

IxVECTIVELY, adv. [of iwcaine] tatmcally, abufively, reproach- 
fully, virulently. 

Ixve"ctivextss [| of ive ] reproachfalneſs, virulence in 
words, Sc. | | 

To Ixver'cn, verb af. [irwhs, Lat.] to rail, to declaim, to ſpeak 
bitterly againſt one, to utter cenſure or reprozch ; generally with a- 
gainjl. Inweightny ſo ſharply ag,’ the vice> ot the clergy. Dryden. 

Ixver'cnrr [of irveigh] one that invcighs, a vehement railer. 
Theſe izeighers againſt Mercury. Iman. 

To IKE, verb af. [of immwg/care, It. Minſhew ; or aveugler, 
enavengl:y, Fr. to make blind, Skinuer and Junius] to allure, entice, 
or deccive with fair words, to wheeiile, to perſuade to ſomething bad 
or hurtful. Deſigned to exalt our conceptions, not invergle or de- 
tain our paſhons. Boyle. 

Ixvei'cier [of inwrig/e] a ſeducer, an enticer to ill. The prince 
clapt him up as his zz-ezglor. Sanays. 

To IU Lor, verb att. [ervelazer, Fr. inviluppare, It.] to wrap up, 
to inſold. See Exverroes. | 

Ix ve ADLER [rawenditiits, from in and wends, Lat. to fell] unſalc- 
able, that cannot be fold. 

To Id VENOM {orwerimer, Fr.] to poiſon, to infect. Sce Ex- 
VENOM. | 

To Ixve'xT {inventare, It. yrvertar, Sp. inventar, Port, inver- 
ter, Fr. ien, Lat.] 1. To find out, to contrive or deviſe, to pro- 
duce ſomething net made before. A fcrew inverted by Archimedes. 
Arbuthnct. 2. To forge, to contrive falſely, to fabricate. Such 
things as thoſe men have maliciouſly z vented againſt me. Suſan- 
nah, 3. To feign, to make by the imagination. Hercules“ meet- 
ing with pleaſure and virtue, was invented by Prodicus. .:..719% 4. 
Jo light oa, to meet with; obſolete. | 

Or Bacchus merry fruit they did 7-71, 
Or Cybel's frantic rites have made them mad, Sper/cr. 
8 C Ixvgu- 


INV 


i«v: 'xTzs [of ut 1. One who deviſes 
Kioun before. As an enter he was rich. Gas tb. 
one who fibricates. | 

IN erte. Fr. { invertione, It. ravencicn, Sp. of inwvent:i9, Lat.] 
1. The act of fnding out, à contrivance or device, 2 ſubtlety of mind. 
or ſonenu hat peculiar in a man's genius, which leads him to the diſ- 
ever! of things that are new. Mine is the azvention of the charm- 
ing lhre. Dryden. 2. Fiction. Irventias is a kind of muſe. Dry- 
din, „ Ditcovery. Four pair of channels to convey it into the 
iouth, which are of a late izwenticn. Ray. 4. Forgery. 

If thou canſt accuſe, 

Do it with invention ſuddenly. Shakeſpeare. 
5. The thing invented. A place not fairer in natural orraments, 
taan artificial inventions. Sidney. | ; 

Izvex710x [with logicians] is that part of logic that ſupplies ar- 
guments for demonſtration. | 

IxvexTiox [with poets] every thing that the poet adds to the hiſ- 
tory of the ſubje& he has choſen, and of the turn he gives it. 

{xve'xTrve [inventif, Fr. iaventivo, It.) apt to invent, ingeni- 
ous, ih rp witted, ready at expedients, having the power of fiction. 
He had an ieee brain. Raleigh. 

Ixve Tor, Lat. 1. One that finds out ſomething new. Your 
monk that was the irventer of ordnance and gunpowder. Baca. 
2. A contriver, a framer; in an ill ſenſe. 

In this upſhot purpoſes miſtool-, 
Fal'n on th inventors heads. Shakeſpeare. 

Izve'xTORIALLY, adv. [from inventory, whence perhaps invents - 
rial] in the manner of an inventory. To divide inventoriall; would 
dizzy the arithmetic of memory. Stateſpeare. 

[xvexTory [inventaire, Fr. inventores, It. impentario, Sp. of in- 
ventarium, Lat.] a catalogue of goods and chattels, particularly thoie 
found in the poſleſſion of a party deceaſed, and appraiſed, which 
every executor or adminillrator is bound to deliver to the ordinary, 
whenever it ſhall be required. In Perſia, the daughters of Eve arc 
reckoned in the i©wextory of their . and chattels. Spedtater. 

Ixvex10sr {in commerce} a lift or particular valuation of goods. 
Io Ixvi'xrory, werb af. [ind enterier, Fr.] to regiſter, to place 
in a catalogue. The philoſopher thought friends were to be inv 
ter- Jas well as goc ds. Government of the Tongue. | | 

IxVE'XTORIED, pert. adj. [inventeric, Fr.] written down in an in- 
ventory. 

Ixv./xTRESS [inventrix, Lat. inventrice, Fr.] a female inventer. 
Their inventors and invertreſes were to be deited. Barnet 
Theory. N | 

Ixverxz's*, a port town of Scotland, capital of the county of In- 
verneſs. ntuated at the mouth of the river Nets, in Murray frith, 
106 miles north of Edinburgh. | | 
Ixvi'sst, adj. [inwerſus, Lat.] inverſe a reciprocal, oppoſed to 
direct. | | 

Ixverse Rule of Three, or Ixveese Rule of Proportion, a method 
of working the rule of three, which ſeems to be inveried or turned 
backwards. It is fo called, when the fourth term is fo much greater 
than the third, as the ſecond is leis than the firſt ; or fo much leſs 
than the third, as the ſecond is ter than the firit. 

Ixverse Mere of Fluxions | with mathematicians] is the method 
of finding the flowing quantity of the fluxion given, and is the ſame 
that foreigners call calculus integrals. 

Ixvers: Method of Tangents, is the method of finding an equation 
to expreſs the nature of a curve in an equation expreſſed in the nearett 
terms. 

Ixvexss Ratio [with mathematicians] is the aſſumption of the 
conſequent to the antedent ; like as the antecedent to the conſequent, 
as if B: C:: D: E, then by inverſion of ratio's C: B:: E: D. 

Ixve RSELY, av. [of inverſe] backwardly, or in an inverted 


onder. | 
1. The act of 


ing new, or not 
2. A ſorger, 


Ic vx'xstox. Fr. [inverſione, It. of inverſes, Lat. 


turning the inſide out. 2. A change in the order of words or things. 


each takes the room of the other. 3. Change of order or 


ſo as t 


time, fo as that the laſt is the firſt, and the firik laſt. A ſubtile ;72wer- | 


| fon of the precept of God. Brown. 
Izvxxsiox [with geometricians] is when, in any proportion, the 


conſequents are turned into antecedents, & e contra. 


Ixvzz-1ox [with rhetoricians] a figure whereby the orator makes 


that tor his advantage, which was alledged * him. 

To IxvE AT, verb ad. [invertere, It. and Lat.] 1. To turn upſide 
down, or inſide out, to turn backward, or the contrary way, to place 
in a contrary order to that which was before. Poeſy and oratory omit 
things efentzal, and ixwert times and actions. Watts. 2. To place 
the ſaſt firſt. 3. To divert or turn into another channel, to embe-2zle. 
Infte:d of this, corwert or inter vert is now commonly uſed. Hrwvert- 
1g his treaſure to his own private uſe. Mrolies. 

Fxve'rreDd [in heraldry] as wings inverted, is when the points of 
them are down. 

{x v='&TEDLY, adv. [of inverted] in a contrary or reverſed order. 
A pretty landſkip of the objects abroad :nwerzed!y painted on the 
paper. Derham. h 

To Ixve'sr, cob act. [inveſir, Fr. and Sp. inveſtire, It. and Lat.] 
1. To confer on any one the title of a fee, e, or office, to place 
in poſſeſſion thereof; — uith or in. e :nTe/? God himſelf 
-with ther. Hooker. Inwefted in that high dignitv. Clarendm. 2. To 
dreſs, to cloath, to array; it has in or u before the thing. 

| Thou aut a mantle didit izwe/t 
The riſing world of waters. Milton. 
3. To acorn, to grace; having vi. 
For this they have been thoughtful to ;nwe/t 
'Their ſons ut arts and martial exerciſes. Shat-ſpeare. 
1. To confer, to give. It invef-th a right of government. Buca. 

Jo IxvesrT ſin law] to put into polſeilion of lands, tencments, 
Dec. alſo to inftal with any dignity or honour. 

To IxvesT a Place [in the art of war] is to beſiege a place fo 
cloſcly, as to ſtop up all its avenues, and cut off all communication 


with 2ny other place ; as, the enemy Ty > town. 
othing, covering 


Its 2. we- 


IxveSTIENT, ad. [inweſtiens, Lat.] 


ert nell. He:dhrard. 


INV 


Ixvz'sT1CaBLE, adj. [of inve/igate] that may be ſearched out, gGij. 
coverable by a rational diſcuſlon. In ſuch fort they are i ga 
Holter. 

To Ixvisri ATE, werb a7. [ iaveſtigere, It. and Lat.] to trace c 
find out by ſteps, to ſearch or enquire 3 and wa. dut- 
1 — eg: the varicty of motions. Holder. 

XVESTIGA TION { inwveſtigazione, It. inveſtiigacion, Sp. of inveſtipa- 
tio, Lat.} 1. The act of tracing, Ach «mu. findin * gow 
by rational diſquifition. I he ize/*igation of truth. Warts. 2. Exa- 
mination, A diligent inw//igation of my own territories. Pepe. 

Ixvgsrioar ton [with gramm arians] is the art, method, or man- 
er of finding the theme in verbs, the mood, tenſe, Sc. 

Inve'sT17uRE, Fr. [warfidara, Sp. inveſiture, It. and Lat.] 1. 
The act of giving up, or parting into the poſieiſion of any manor, office 
or beneſice. 2. The right of giving the poſiciiion of theſe. Io vicld 
up to the pope the inve/titare of bilbops. Raleigh. s 

Ixve'sTwesT [of iz and /m refs, clothes, habit. Whoſe 
white izwvments figure innocence. Shate/eare. 

Ixvz"TERACY, or Ixve"TERaTESESS [iweteratio, Lat.] 1. Lone 
continuance of any thing bad, obſtinacy confirmed by time. The 1 
weterateneſs of his malice. Brown. The ixwercraq of the people's 
gy cs Addiſon. 2. [In phyſic] long continuance of a diieaſe. 

NVE'TERATE [ve, Fr. invaterato, It. inwueterade, Sp. of inve- 
teratut, Lat.] 1. Grown, rooted in, or ſettled by long continuance, 
old, long, eſtabliſhed. An #aweterarte and received opinion. Bacon. 
2. Obſtiuate by long continuance. A long izweterate courſe and cui- 
tom of inning. South. ; 

To Ixvt'rtratE, verb act. [inceterer, Fr. invetere, Lat.] to har- 
den or make obſtinate by long continuance. An ancient tacit expec- 
tation which had by tradition been infuſed and ixveterated into mens 
* Bacon. 
 Ixverer TION, Lat. the act of growing into uſe by long cuſtom. 

 Ixvi'viors ſ:rhidicfes, Lat.] 1. — 1 Without 
impolſlure or ien reſerve. Evelin. 2. Likely to incur or to bring 


hatred. This is the more uſual ſenſe. 1— it an ixci- 
di:us affair to give the preference to any. Pope. _ 

Ixv:'vious.y, adv. [of invidiozs] 1. Enviouſly, malignantly. 
The I:ity i=4idiouff; aggravate the immunities of the clergy. Hrar. 


2. Ina manner likely to provoke hatred. 
Ixvi'vious*tss (of ii] the quality of provoking hatred or 
envy. | 
Ixvi'citaxcy, Lat. want of watchfulnefs or of carefulnefs. 

To Ixvi'curate, verb act. [irvigerire, It. of in and wigoratury, 
Lat.] to inſpire with vigour, life and ipirit, to ſtrengthen, to enforce. 
—_— the _ — * 

XVIGORa"TION [of inwigorate] 1. act of * igorating. 2. 
The Bate — the very height of activity and ia- 
w1goration. Norris. 

Isxvi'xcipLe, Fr. and Sp. { invincibile, It. of invincibilis, Lat.] 
not to be overcome or conquered, not to be ſubqued. That iv 
de nation. Knoles. 

— (of inviucible] inſuperableneſs, unconquerable- 

8. 


Ixvixc1BLY, adu, [of z#vincitle] unconquerably. Brvincibly im- 
peded. Decay of Piety. 

Ixv1ioLaBLE, Fr. and Sp. [invi-/abile, It. inviolabilis Lat.] 1. Not 
to be violated or broken. In a league of :zvie/able amity. Hooker. 
2. Not to be proſ- not to be injured. rwialable powers ador'd 
with dread. Dryden. 2. Not ſuſceptible of hurt or wound. | 

Th' ;n0:olable ſaints | 

| In cubic firm advanc'd entire. Milton. | 

Fxv1'oLAaBLEXESs [of ia Ua] uncapableneſs of being violated. 

Ixv1oLABLY, adv. [of inviclable} without breach 2 in an 
inviolable manner. xwiolably yours. Dryden. | 

Ixvr'oLaTE for-Ixvi oLATED, adj. Fr. [irwviolatas, Lat.] unhurt, 
unpolluted, unbroken. His fortune of arms was flill ixwialate. Bacon. 
- 2 [:inwiolate, It. invizlatus, Lat.] not violated or 

e. 

I'svious, adj. [invizs, Lat.] impaſſable, not trodden. Virtue in- 
wious ways can prove. Hadibras. | 

To Invizox [ervironmer, Fr. invironare, It.] to compaſs or ſur- 
round. Sce Exvirox. | 5 | 

To Ixv1scaTE, verb act. [of in and wiſcus, Lat.] to ſlime, to en- 
tangle in giutinous matter. It hath in the tongue a mucous and ſlimy 
extremity, whereby upon a ſudden emiſſion it :?nwiſcates and entan- 
gleth thoſe inſects. Brown. | 

of being inviſible, 


IxvisiBi'LiTY, or Ixvi's1BLENESS, the i 
uncapableveſs of being ſeen, im I to the ſight. Subſtitu- 
ting their ſmalneſs for the reaſon of their inwiſebi/aty. Ray. 
xV1's1BLE, Fr. and Sp. [ixwiftbile, It. of invifibils, Lat.] that 
cannot be ſeen. That he is a ſpirit, and conſequently that he is inw:- 
ſible and cannot be ſeen. Tillotſon. 
 Ixvi's1BLY, adv. [of invi/fib/e) imperceptibly to the fight. 


aft of | 


IxvIra“Tiox, Fr. [inuitamerto, It. of invitatio, Lat.] the 
bidding. iaviting or calling to any thing with ceremony and civility . 


Fo wang anſwer d with a lowly look, 
And ſoon the gracious invitation took. Dryden. | 
IxviTa'rorY [iavirataire, Fr.) of an inviting quality, ufing or 

containg invitation. | 

IxvitaTtoryY Yerfe [in the Roman catholic ſervice} a verſe that ſtirs 
up to praiſe and glorify God. 

To [xv1'Te, verb ad. [inviter, Fr. invitare, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
bid, call or defire one to come to a _ —_—_— one's houſe, 
with intreaty and civility. If thou be izwred of a mighty man, with- 
draw. Ecclefraſticus. 2. To perſuade, to incite, to entice, or allure. 
Facility and hope of {ucceſs might invite ſome other choice. Bacon. 

To Ixvrre, verb naut. [inwito, Lat.] to aſk or call to any thing 


All things invite . 
To peaceful counſels. Milton. | | 
Ixvi'TER [of iwvite} he who invites. | was the ſcope of the 
inciter. Smalridge. 
Ixvi/T1INGLY, adv. [of ins iting] in ſuch a manner as invites or al- 
lures, a temptation. To look ixvitingly. Decay of Piety. 7 
| | e 
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To Iauv'unnarE, verb af. [inumbro, from ix and wmbra, Lat. 2 
ſhadow] to ſhade, to cover with ſhades. 

I'suLa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb enulacampane. 

Inu'muBRATED, "aq adj. [inumbratus, Lat.] ſhadowed. 

Ixunca'Ti0N, the act of hooking into. 

Ix u xc To [from inaffurm, ſup. of inunguo, of in and woo, 
Lat. to anoin;] the act of anointing or fmearing. An oily haiment 
nt for the izwn2ion of the feathers. Ray. 

Isuxpa'TiOx [inondation, Fr. inmdazione, It. inundacidn, Sp. of 
inundatio, Lat.] 1. An overſlowing of water, a flood, a delugate. 
Irardation, ſays Cowley, implies lets than deluge. The ſame iaan- 
dation was not paſt forty feet. Bacon. 2. A confluence of any kind. 
That imun:{ation of the Iriſh. Spenſer. 

To I'xvocate, or To lxvo'se, vob ad. [inw:quer, Fr. invcar, 
P irv:care, Ic. and Lat.] to call upon for aid, help or relief, to im- 
plore, to pray to. The power 1 will in volte lies in her eyes. Szarey. 
Beꝰt lawful that I inwcarte thy ghoſt. Shakeſpeare. 

Ix voc rio, Fr. * It. in vocaciou, Sp. invocatio, Lat.] 
1. The act or form of calling upon or erxing to any being for help, 
aid or aſſiſtance. The /:wocation is divided between two deities. At- 
diſon. 2. The act of calling upon God for aid or aſſiſtance in pray er. 
Devout invocation of the name of God. Herder. 

Invocation [in an epic poem] is accounted the third part of the 
narration ; and poets, in imitation of Homer, have begus their 

s with an invocation ; who, no doubt, thought the invocation 
would give a „nien to what he ſhould ſoy, as coming from divine 
inſpiration. But the great matters of antiquity have introduced the u- 
wecation of their muſe, not only in the Bec nNuG of their poem, but 
alſo upon any extraordinary work, or labour, witich aries in the ſet 

uel of the compoſition ; as Hon EA in his catalogue of the ſhip»; and 
inet in his muſter of the Italian forces. I need not add, that our 
Mir ros has taken the fame liberty with both; tho a5 the muſe which 
he invokes had far better pretenſions to divinity than theirs, he adds 
very judiciouſly in the cloſe of one of theſe inw;cations, with which ha 
opens his /eventh book : | NET 
For ruov art feaw'nly ; ſhe an empty dream. 5 | 
| | Pak iprst Loft, Book yth. 

T'xvorce, L. This word is perhaps cor: up ted from the Fr. c:- 
voyex, fend ; in trafic} a particular account of merchants goods, cu - 
tom, provilion, charges. Be. ſent by a merchant to his factur or cor- 
_ reſpondent in another country. 

x votet Tarr, the weight of the caßk, bag, Sc. in which goods 
mentioned in the invoice, are contained. | | 

Ixvoru'cxun, Lat. any covering of particular parts of the body. 

Ix vol uc um Cordis [with anatomilts] a membrane whica tur- 
rounds the heart. the fame as pericardium | 

To xv, verb a2. [inwolus, Lat.] 1. To wrap or foid any 
thing in. So vain are they to think they oblige the world by izve/wi, g 
it in darkneſs” Decar of Pty. 2. To imply, to compriie. To thew 
that the contrary neceſfarily inwvo/ves a contradiftion. Tillotſon. 3. To 
entwiſt, to join. He knows his end with mine in Miter. 4. 
To take in, to catch. Our hatred of it may iu the perſon which 
we ſhould not hate. Spratr. 5. To entangle. It only ferves the 
more to izv:/»e us in difficulties. Lache. 6. To complicate, to make 
intricate. Fallacies that are often concealed in florid. witty or ir- 
wolved diſcourſes. Locke. 7 To blend, to mingle together coufurccly. 
Earth with hell mingle and zzw/ve. Milton. | 

To Ixvol vr [with algebraiſts} is to multiply a number by iti-1f. 

Invo'LUSTARILY, adv. [of ixveluntery] not by choice, not ſpon- 
taneouſly, unwillingly, without a free wall. 

Invo'LuxTARY [inwluntaire, Fr. involuntario, It. and Sp. involun- 
tarius, Lat.] 1. Not voluntary, not choſen, not done willingly. Ihe 
- forbearance of that action conſequent to ſuch command of the mind, 
is called voluntary, and whatſoever is performed without ſuch z 
thought of the mind, is called involuntary. Locke. 2. Not having 
the r of choice. EO 

The gathering number as it moves along, 
Involves a vait inwo/untary throng. Pope. 

InvoLuxTary {in medicine} applied to any natural excretion, 
which happens thro' weakneſs, or want of power to reitrain it; all 


convulſive motions, where the muſcles are preternaturally invigorated 


to action, without the conſent of the mind. 

Invo'LUNTARINESS [of :zxv;luntory] unwillingneſs, or the quali: 
of not being done with the free will. _ * f 

InrvoLy'TION [avolutio, Lat.] 1. The act of wagging or rolling 
up in any _ 2. The ſtate of being entangled, complication. 
Cauſes blended by mutual izwolutioas. Glanville, 3. That which is 
— round any thing. The izwo/«ticz: or membranous covering 

— 2 — the raifin af 

InvoLUTION [wi its] is the rai up any quant! k 

, dered — . root 3 any oo 3 ſo * if hoc 
be multiplied into itſelf, it will produce the ſquare, or ſecond power, 
and if the ſquare be multiplied by the root, it will produce the cube, 
or third power, and ſo on. 

IvurBA'NE, adj. [inurberus, Lat.] uncivil, clowniſh. 

InuRBA'NENES:, Or INURBA'NITY [of ixurbane] clowniſhnefs, in- 
civility. 

To! Inu'rs, verb ad. [of in and ure or ti. Lat. to uſe] 1. To ac- 
cuſtom, to habituate, to wake ready or willing by practice and cuſ- 
tom. It had antiently wich before the thing accuſtomed, now io. We 
mult a little iure their ears act hearing. Hooker. Lately inured to 
the mild and goodly government of the Confetjer. Sper/er. And to 
the ſame import in conſtruction with the prepoſition ¶ In]. 

In righteous babitude inus d, 

From rasstox's baneful anarchy ſecur d. Tani of CERxs. 
2. To bring into uſe, to practiie again, 

He ſoon after freſh again 1 

His former cruelty. Spenſer. 

Tolxure (ina law ſenſe] to be of effeR, to be available. 

Inuv'xEmenT [of inure] practice, uſe, cullom, frequency. A con- 
tant plight and inn, ent. 

To Ixvu'xx, werb ad. [of in and urn] to intomb, to bury. 

The chre 


Wherein we ſaw thee quietly irh S! akeſpeare. 


Txv'sitTartE [innfit;, Fr. inufitato, It. of inyitatus, Lat.] not in uſe, 


Joc 

Ixv'sr10% Lig, Lat ] 1. The act of burtir . 2 
a term ſometimes uſed for hot and dry ſca ton. 

Ixvsriox [with ſurgeous] the operation of cautc ri / in, 

Izu"T1L:, adj. Fr. [/f I, Lar ufulels, unprchtablr. 
pendious and ie. ſpeculation. 

Ix T TITIIrx [inutilitus, Lat. iuatidiii, l. 
bleneſs, uſeleſneſs. 5 

IXVV“LAE RAA F, Fr. Luv al“. It. of ininleral ils, Lat.] that 
— be wounded, {ccure irom wound. Th "wr oulnerable dd de of 
heav'n. Shak; eure. 

"ne ae. ng ere 13 | - * . 

8 = 4" ERABLENESS | of Zuaniucrall } uncipaliility of Leing 

To Ixwa'tt, verb af. [of ir and wall] to incloſe within à wall. 
They would be able with little to inwvol! 22 tirongly. Sener. 
Ixwanp. or Ixwarv:, ado. Iinpe and. Sax. munertes, . 
On the inſi e, within, tox arus the i act pairs; © If they wire wid ir- 
werds, they would Kill. Bacon, 2. With uebrig, concar dy. His 
breaſt winding wn ard, Orden. 3. Into the mind or thoughts. Looks 
ng inward u jf arc 1 Heorher 

NX WAND. ad. I, Phiccd within, nut on the qutſide. PTCAY E 
firaQure. Poe. 2. Refctirg, deeply tlunxing., ew. FR 

Bent and inavard to mytelt again 
Terplex'd, theſe matters I revolv'd in vain. Fegg 

3 Intimate, domeſtic. All mv 2 ward frends 'bhorred me. J. 5. 
4. Scated in the mind. An outu ard hiavar i ap i ed, wil, Cue 
Jpeare. 5 

Ixwazn, /abf. 1. Any thing within, generally the b wels Scl. 
dom has this ſenſe a ſingular. I he #ryar and their fat. An. 2 
An intimate, a near acquaintance. Sir, I was an invuerd of his. 
Seakejpeare. 

Fewarvry, af», [of irward} 1. Within, on the infide. Can- 
tharides he preicribes both outwardly and inirandey, Artucbret. 2 
Ja the heart, privately. "That which in %,, cach man ſhould be 
Heooker. 3. Wich inflexioa or concavity. | 

P:warnxess {of immward] familiar ity, intuaacy., 

* inwardngs and love 
very much unto the prince. Sh care. 

2. The ſlate of being on the inbde. * | 

To [IxwEA'VE, verb act. {pret. /2w-00, or in cucaved, part. pail. - 
WHTC, WIR, in:6a41) 1. To mix any thing jn weaving ſo that it 
forms part of the texture. [ir oven with an ivy winding trail. S, ener 
Rich tapeſtry {iZen'd with inwaven gold. Perc. 2. Lo in . ine, 10 
complicate. n 

The roof 
Ol thickeſt covert was fur cn ſhade, N,,— 

To It y09%'b, wob af. [19 i and wo.!] to hide in woods. He got 
out of the river, inxwocd-d himfelf. Sidney, 

Ixwo'vex, part puff. {Of inwoewve]} ea ed in. 

To Iwea'e, verb att. [of in and wrap} 1. To involve or wrap 
round. As an amber drop ;nwraps a bee. Donne. 2. To perp!ex, to 
puzzle with difficulty or obſcurity. I he cate is no ſooner made than 
reſolved, if it be made not cdi hut plainly. Bacon. ig 

Ixwrov'cnhT, adj. [of in and wwroug/t] hivracd wich work. J 
avrovght with figures dim. Miltar. . 

To IAR EATTU, verb nf, [ol {4 and g ] to ſurround as with 
a wreath. Bind their reſplendent lucks izircerhd with beams. Bil 
ten. 

Joa"curm:Tes [of Joarhim, an abbot of Flora in Calabria] a ſect 
who cltcemed Joachim a prophet, aud who left at his death ſeveral 
_ of prophecies, | | 

2A'XNITICS, a certain order of mcus, lo wear the figure of the 

chalice upon their breaſts. "O_ 
Jon Fa low word, row much in uſe, of which I cannot tell the 
etymology. Johnen] 1. A ſmall piece of chance-work to be done, 
petty pedling work. 2. A low mcan lucrative buſy affair. Like an 
old favourite of a cunning minifter after the jz is over. Arbathnot. 
3. A ſudden ſtab with a ſliarp inftrument. | 

To Jos, verb af. 1. To ſtrike ſuddenly with a ſharp inſtrument, or 
any thing like it. As an aſs with a galled back was feeding in a mea- 
dow, 2 raven pitched upon him, and there lat j;54ing of the fore. 
L"*Eſirange. 2 To drive in a ſharp inſtrument. Le peacock or tur- 
key leave jalling their bex. T. r. 

To jus, verb neat. to play the ſtockjobber, to buy and ſell as a 
broker. The judge ſoall job. Pope. | 

Jo'sztr {of job] 1. One that undertakes jobs, one that does 
chancework. 2. One who ſelloſt ocks in the public funds. 15 

So caſt it in the ſouthern ſeas. | | Gs 
And view it through a jh ler bill eri. 

Jo'spexxowr [of jobse, Flemiſh, dull or ſtupid, and nom, the 
crown 4 ho head, hnol, Sax. a head] a ſtupid fellow, a blockhead, 
a loggerhcad. | — 
| And like the world mens jobbernow!: | 

Turn round upon their cars the poles. Hudibras. | 

To jouz [at the univerſity] to rebuke, to reprimand, to chide. 
Jjons [with the canting crew] a guinea. 

Jo'sexr Nails, a imaller fort of nails, commonly uſed to nail thin 
plates of iron to u god. | 

Jon's Tears, ſub/t. an herb. Ainſworth. 

Jo'cxer, ſubſe. [from Jack, the diminutive of John, comes Facky, or 
as the Scotch Jockey, uſed for any boy, and icularly for a boy that 
rides race horſes] 1. A fellow that rides in a race. Theſe were 
the wiſe ancients, who heaped up greater honours on Pindar's juck:-s 
than the poet himſelf. Adulſan. 2. One who trims up and rides about 
with horſes for ſale, one who deals in horſes. 3. A cheat, a trick - 
ing fellow. : 

To Jo'cxtr, verb ad. [from the ſubſl.] 1. To jultle by riding 
againſt one. 2. To cheat, to trick. | 

Jo'cxLEeT, or Yo'cxLtT [yocler, Sax.] a little farm, requiring as 
it were but one yoke of oxen to till it. Kc. | 

Joco'ss ¶gisceſo, It. of jocofus, Lat.] given to jeiting, merry, plea- 
fant, waggiſh. FJeco/e or comical airs ſhould be excluded. 4 ti. 

Joco'stLY, adv. [of jcceſe] in jelt, in game, waggiſhly, That 
Ulyſles may poſſibly ſpeak jocoſely. Broome. 

Joco'stxtss, or Joco'sin vy {from I e itas, Lat.] merrine's 

in 


Lin med 


A com- 


u,, It.] unpronta- 


7 4 ern 
zn jenling. drollerr, waggery. 


A _ there is of contempt or indig- 
nation 2s well as of mich oc jocnferg. ron. 

Joco“sit u. or, J» CULAY [tom foceſ, or jeculuris, Lat.] uſed in 
jet. merry, waggith, not ſerious. The ſty le is partly ſerious and 
partly j. DU. 

oct! 


TLY 414. 

Deere s (o] jocoſeneſs, jeſting humour. 

1Werna | ard, Lat.] full of joy, blithe. ſportſul, merry, plea- 
fart, airv, hvely. With j:cund muſic charm his car. Þ77/ter. 

1o'cUxNDLY, v. [of z:xcund] merrily, gaily. He is ruined jocrnd?y 
ard pieaiantly. South. 

1o'cuxpxtss [of jocund} merrinefs, pleaſantry, ſrontulneſs. 

10 Joc, or To Jo'coLiE, verb ad. [mcoertain etyriology, unleſs of 
rkaka, Su. ſchecken, Du. according to Johnſon] to f uſh. to ſhove, or 
Make by a ſudden impulſe, to give notice by a tudden putt. Fruition 
%, me out of my pleaſing Number. Aorve.. 

I'o JoG, verb neut. to move by ſuccuſſation, to move with ſmall 
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ſhocks ke thoſe of a low trot. As they were j:72ing on, the wolf 


ſpied a ba e place about the dog's neck. J. Efrange. 

Jod, or JocGLE, as. [from the verb] 1. A puſh or ſhove, 2 ſud- 
den interruption by a puſh or ſhake, a hint given by a puſh. A fox 
cave him a jg and Whiſper'd him. L EHrange. 2. A rub, a fmall 
ftop, an irregularity of motion. How that which penetrates all boutes 
without the lealt eg, ſhould impreſs a motion on any, is inconceivable, 
Glanwille, 

Jo'cGtr [of jog] one who moves heavily and dully. They with 
their fellow yeggers of the plough. D. n. 

To joo ER. verb reut. Se los. Tolkike. 

of the two brains /egaling. lier var. 

Jo'Gnis - aft Jndiz] a feet of heathen religious, who never 
marry, nor hold any thing in private property ; but live on alms, and 
praciſe great teverities ; they travel fro:a country to country preach- 
ing; arc pioperly a fort of penitent pilgrims, and are ſuppoſed to be a 
branch of the ( nuangfophitts. They pretend to live ſeveral d ys with- 
out eating or dreaking, and after having gone through a courie of dif- 
cipline for a certain ti e, they account themtelves as impeeci ble and 
privileged to 65 any thing; upon which itey give à loote to their pauſ- 
lions, and run into al manner of debauchery. 

Jo' ns AI I, %% 2 tpecics of ape A elne is a good reliſhed 
ſhup apple the (ring following when molt other truic is 44 ant; they 
are it tor the cyder plantations. A 

St. juns's Pread, a kind of ſnruh. 

St. lous's t, an herb. , 

* Joix, verb att. | jungo, Lat. ii, Fr. ginngere, It. juntar, Sp. 
@juntar, Port | 1. Io knit or unite together, t» add one tu an ther in 
conti: wity. The wall was j i together into the half. Neem? 2. 
To couple, to combine, Repeating and ing together its iddas. 
Lecde. z. Vo unite in league or matringe. | = 
Nor frequent prodigies permit to 7-4 
With any native of the Auſonian line. Dryer. 
4. To daſn together, to encounter. When they jeinei battle, Iſrael 
was titten. 1 Sn 5. To atlociate. Go near and juin, thyſelf 
to this chariot. ft. 6. To unite in one act. Thy tuneful voice 
with numbers n. Dryden. 7. Jo unite in concord. Be perfectiy 
goined tugethet in the fume mind. 1 (ne ins. &. To act in concert 
with. We jointly vow to j:2u no other head. Den. 

10 lots, werb neut. 1. To grow to, to ache to, to be continuous. 
Juſtus“ houſe j22acd haid to tne lyargopur, Ads. 2. To cloſe. to 
clan. As the battios ,. Shak /prare. 2. Io unite within marriage 
or ay other leugue. Should we again bret thy commandments, and 
ren in athnity with the people? Ire. 4. To become contederate. 
4 hey i unto cur encmie nd fight againtt us. Exodus. 

Jod pA, . [of jau, or ici are, Fr.] conjunction, joining. Con- 
f.ru'd by mutual it of your hands. Shake rare. | 

Jois ſin law] tuo joined in an action againſt another. 

Joi NEA [ of ier] one who makes wooden furniture and utenſils of 

Vvood joined. 

Joi“ x ERS. were incorporated amr? 1570, and are a maſter, 2 war- 
dens, 24 atliſtants, and 190 on the liverv. Their armorial enfigns are 
g, a chevron argent between two pair of compaſſes above, and a 
ij here in bate cr, cn a chief of the 3d, two roies of the firſt, and be- 
tu cen them a pale ad. charged with an eſcallop ſhell of the ſecond. 
The creſi is a —— proper, holding a ipear or. H he ſupporters 
2 cupius of the laſt, the dextet holding a woman crowned with a calile, 
the infer a ſquare, both proper. Their hail is in J hames ſtrect, ncar 
Dov emte-lull. 

oil xxx, the art of working in wood, and 


Tikes is leſ. dan- 


of fitting or aſſembling 
various parts or members of it together; it is employed. chiefly in ſmall 
work, and in that differs from carpentry, which 15 converſant about 
I:rger werk. Teoirery is an art whereby ſeveral pieces of wood are io 
tired and joined together by ſtrait lines, ſquares, miters, or any level, 
that they ſhall ſeem one entire piece. AMcxor. 
4 NG, fart. adj. from jrin {| jangers, Lat. jeinant, Fr.] uniting, 
ow | | 
jorxT, . { jnuctura, Lat. Jeinture, Fr. giuntura, It. juutura, Sp.] 
1. A place wacre any bone is added to another, the juncture or articula- 
tien of limbs in animal bodies. 2. Hinge, junctures which admit mo- 
tion of the parts. 3. A knot or commillure in a plant. 4. One of the 
limbs of an ani al cut up by the butcher. See the fourth ſenſe of the 
_ verb. 5. {With architects] the ſeparation between the tones, which 
which is filled with mortar, plaiſter or cement. 6. [In carpentry or 
joinery ; jzintre, Fr.] the ſeveral manners of joining or fitting pieces 
of wood together. S raight lines, in joiners 1+nguage, is called a 
eiue, that is two pieces of wood are ſhot that is piained. Maxon. 7. 
Oat «7 jrint ; thrown into contution and diſorder, confuſed, full of 
diiturbance. | 
the time is cut of joint, oh, curicd ſpight! 
I hat ever I was born to fer it right. Shakeſpeare. 
$. Out of joint; ſpoken of bones. Slipped from the ſocket or correſ- 
Ponde:t part where a bone naturally moves, luxated. 
Joixr, af. [t, Fr.] 1. Shaved among many. The i pro- 
perty of this chuntry. Lite. 2. United in the fame poſſc:i.on ; as, 
Juul bers, juint-beireges, iamiying co-hrirs or co-hreirg rs; thus, 


ſeldom uſed but in the phraſe cheek by zole. 


«tv. Bart. 
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Jzint-tenarts [in law] are ſuch as come to and hold lands or tore. 
ments by one title, or without partition. Man walk'd with bead 
juint-ti nant of the ſhade. Pepe. 3. Combined, acting together in 
conſort. "The zornt force of ſo many nations. Advrſon. 

To od. wb af. [from the ſuhſt.] 1. To join together in con- 
federacy. Janin: their force gainſt Cæſar. Shakeſpeare. 2. Io 
form many parts into one. Pierc d thro? the yielding planks of iν,⁸iad 
wood. Dan. 3. To torm in articulations. The tngers are j intel 
together for motion. Rav. 4. To divide a joint, to cut or quarter 
into joint). This ſcems a market corruption of At, as allo the 
ſubſtantive in this tenſe, 

Joi'xTED, . [of jut] full of joints, knots, or commiſſurcs. 

Jois rn [ot joint ; wi h joiners] a fort of plane. 

Jor'xTr.x, adv. [of juint] 1. Together, not ſeparately, in con- 
junction with. All that are of the church cannot int and equa'ly 
work. linder. z. In a ſtate of union or co-operation, Where p1- 
ety and v Your 75 neix 80. Dry *. 

Joi'xTrEs5, (ff. (of ;rature] a female who holds any thing in 
jointare. Th' imperial p3/ntrsfs of this warlike ſtate. Shake/peare. 

Ja1xT $TooL, . [of jzint and fe] a Rool made not merely 
by inſertion of the fret. but by inſerting one part in another. | 

JorxTuRrE, or Joy'xTURE { jrintme, Fr. jurctura, Lat.] a main- 
terance allot ed or made over by the hulband to the wife, to be en- 
joyed after his ceceale, in conſideration of the dowry the brought 
him. 

To Joixrvxr N, is to make over a jointure or ſettlement to 

er. 
R Jor'xTuarD, az. {ſpoken of a wife} having a jointure ſettled on 
er. 

JorsT [of ii, Fr. to join] timbers framed into the girders or 
ſon mers of a building, the ſecondary beam of a floor. 

To Jorsr, v. {from the ſubſt.] to fit in the ſinaller beams 
of a %o:ing. 

To jour, verb vent. [ gincore, It. to play, or fanchzen, Ger. jeucken, 
Du. to hehe j. Lat.] to jeſt, to ſpeak merrily, to act merrily, to 
droll. In ., tale. Gay. | 

Jof [J, Lat.] a jeit, a merry drolling ſpeech, ſomething not 
ſerious. A merry t upon a ſtage. Warrs. h 

Jo'tex {of jv] a jeſter, a merry fellow. 

Joirt. . gta, Fr. crol, Sax.] 1. The face or cheek. It is 
2. The head of a tifh, 
particularly of a ialinon. 

To Joi, v4 aft. | jo, the head] to beat the head againſt any 
ting, to clath with violence. Telled to pieces and devoured for want 
of a huckler. I. Ffiranze. | 

10: wiry, adv. [of joll;) in a diſpoſition to noiſy mirth. The 
gooly empreſs 2 i melin'd. Dryden. | 

Jeetze, fubft. [of jolly] mirth,. merriment, gaity. 

Jr v, or Jo'LLINess [q. d. jouiclitas, of jowis, Lat. Jupiter, 
or from j:{/r} 1. Gaiety, elevation of ſpirit. He with a proud zo/tiry 
commanded him to leave that quarrel only for him. Su,. 2. Feſti- 
vity, mirth, good humour. Never fo ſurpriſed as in the midſt of 
their j94(71i-5, Sg Dropping in the midit of mirth and jalliey. 
Audion. 9885 

Joi ur [of ja, Fr. pretty, or jol, Goth. delight, jowialis, Lat.] 
1. Briſ, guy, merry, cheerful, jovial. All my iets to this are 

2. Plump, like one in high health. A florid 5 
white and red. South. | 

To jorT, verb att. prob. of zzuter, Fr. I know not whence de- 
rived. Je] to ſhake or joſtle tov and fro, as a coach, wa 
Sc. in rough ground, cr a trotting horſe. A jalting of the chariot. 
Wilms. 

To ſorur, verb af. to ſhike one as a carriage does. 

jour, aht. ock, violent agitation. | . 

Jour Head prob. of ceole, dax. the cheek or jaws) one who has 
a great head; a block-head, a dolt. Had he been a dwarf he had 
ſcarce been a reaſoaable creature, for he muſt then have had a jolr- 
head. Gre. | 5 

Io'x1a, anciently a province of the leſſer Aſia, or Natolia, bound - 
ed by Etolia on the north, Lidia on the eaſt, Caria on the South, and 
the Archipelago on the welt. The chief cities of this province were 


Epheſus and Smyrna. 


lo'xxcx Dialect, a manner of ſpeech peculiar to the people of 
Ionia. | | gm 

lover AM, [in muſic} a light and airy fort of ſoft and melting 
ſtrains. 

loxicx Order [in architecture] an order fo called from Tonia in 
Leſſer Afa, the body of the pillar is uſually channelled or furrowed 
with 24 gutters, and its length, with the capital and baſe, is 2g mo- 
dules, the chapiter being chiefly compoſed ot volutes or ſcrolls. 

Virtruvius ſays, the people of lonia formed it on the model of 
a young woman dreffed in her hair, and of an eaſy, elegant ſhape ; 
whereas the Doric had been formed on the model of a robuſt, ſtrong 


man. 


E 1 [engrelie, Fr. giunchiglia. It.] a flower, a ſpecies of daft. 
il. The flowers of this = of which there are ſingle and double 


kinds, are greatly clicemed for their ſtrong ſweet ſcent. Miller. 
Jo'xTE us, Lat. [e, Gr.] a little hard callus in the ſkin of the 
face. 
o'RDAY, a river of Aſiatic Turkey, in the province of Judea or 
Palit, riſing in the mount Libanus, and dicckarges if into the 
lake called the Dead Sea. 
Jon DEN, /ubft. zor, ftercus, and den, Sax. receptaculum] a pot. 
They will allow us ne'er a jordem. Shakeſpeare. 
JobsErus Flowers, Jab. a plant. Ainſworth. 
Jo'ss1x6 Blick, a block for getting on horſeback. 
To Jo'sTLE, werb act. [of jouſter, jouter, Fr.] to thruſt, ſhake or 
puſh with the elbows, to ruth againſt, t. jullle. 
Jo's run [in old records] agiſtment, the paſturing or feeding of 
cattle. 
Jor [ jeta, Lat. and Fr. of , Gr.] a point or title, the leaſt 
quantity aſſignable. Not one jet of knowledge. Locke. 
Jo'racism [iotaciſmus, Lat. of wraxioy, Gr.] a running much 
upon tac letter Iota dr l. 
Jo'viat 
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Jo“ vrai, Fr. [ gioviale, It. of jovialis, I u. of ive] jolly, merry. 
airy. Of a j vial nature. Bacon. 2. Being 2 t 3 of 
Jupiter. The planets are eſteemed martial or jow-7a/. Rretun. 

Jo'viaLisT Ig. 4. one born j ve lte, under the jovial planet Jupi- 
ter] a pleaſant, jolly, merry fellow. | 

'VIALLY, ado. [of jan] merrily, paily. 

| —— fot J-vial] gaity, me:riment. | 

Jo'viaxisrs, heretics in the fourth century, who diſputed agaiaſt 
the virginity of the mother of our Saviour. 

Jour'saxce, e. [rgmuifence, Fr.] jollity, merriment, ſeſlivity. 
Songs ot ſome jau. Spenier. 

Jo ua x AL. adj. [ jzurnale, Fr. giornale, It.] daily, quotidian. Ob- 
ſolete. Whilſt from their zozrnal labours they did reſt. Spen/er. 

Jounrxat., /ub/?. | giornale, It. of jour, Fr. a day} a day-book, di- 
ary, or regitter of what paſſes daily. A moſt judicious jourzal. Hay- 
<card. 

Jourxar [in merchants accounts] a book into which every parti- 
cular article is poſted out af the waſte book and made debtor ur credi- 
tor, clearly expreſſed and fairly written. 

Joux x [with navigators] a book wherein is kept an account 
of the ſhip's way at fea, the changes of the wind and other oc- 

curences. | 

Jouaxat, any news-paper publiſhed daily, a common name of ſe- 
| _ news-papers, which give a detail of the particular tranſactions 

urope. 

390 4 altsT [of janraa.] a writer of journals. 

o'urxEty [| jo:wrree, Fr. the whole day, or the conrſe of the day, 
of ;our, Fr. a dav, giorn:ta, It. jarnada, Sp. and Port.] 1. The travel 
of a day. 2. Travel by land, a voyage or travel by fea. 3. Paſſage 
rom place to place. = | | 
To JourNty, verb rent. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To paſs from place 
to place, to travel. 2. A day's work in huſbacdry, properly as 
much ground as may be paſſed over ina day. I have porrnc3ed this 
n. orning. Bacon. | 
 Jounxty Cheppers, iellers of yarn by retail. | 

Journxty Accounts [law term] is when a writ is abated or over- 
thrown With the default of the plaintiff or demandant, and a new one 
purchaſed by journey accounts, i. e. as ſoon as poilibly it can be done, 
atter the abatement of the ſuſt wine. 

JourxtYMan {of jorrace, Fr, a day. and man; jaurralier, Fr.] 
one who works by the day, a lured workmen. 

Jourxey-work [of j urice, Fr. and wrt] work performed lor 
hire. Her family ſhe was forced to hire out at jzurney-20974 to har 
nei hbours. pe Bach | | 
32 7. Fr. mock fight, tilt, tournament. It is now uritan, 

roperly, ut. Milton. 
0 — verb neut. ¶ joufler, Fr.) to run in the tilt. 7 /e in 
Afpramont or Montalban. AILtan. 
Jowi [ceole, Sax. the jaw] the head, neck, Ec. of a ſalmon. 
See JoLE. 

Jou LER [prob. from having a great jowl or head; or perhaps cor- 
rupted fron * as making a hidious noiſe after the game, whom 
the reſt of the pack follow as their leader] a fort of hunting dog or 
beagle. | 

Jow'arnxc, or Jou'trING, as a fring pain, 2 conſtant grumbling 

in, as that of the tooth-ach. | 

Jo'wTER, ſubft. [perhaps corrupted from ;olter] plenty of fiſh is 
vented to the fith-drivers, ag call ws. * 6 

oy [ aye, Fr. gigja, It.] 1. The patfion uced by any happy 
* 0 * Glaineſs, mirth, hr. feftivity. The roofs with oy 
reſound. Dryde::. 3. Happineſs, felicity. To the general j7y of the 
whole table. S“ 4- A term of fondneſs. | 

No our. joy | 

Al:ho' our laſt, yet not our leaſt young love. Shake peare. 

To Jor, verb neat. [from the ſubſt. regourr, Fr.] to be glad, to re- 
joice. I will zoy in the Lord. Hebrew. | 
To Joy, verb nent. 1. To congratulate, to entertain kindly. o 
5er the friend, or grapple with the foe. Prizr. 2. To make glad, to 
exhilerate. My ſoul was yd in vain. 3. [ jozir de Fr.] To enjoy, 
to _ happy poſſeſſion. And let her % her raven colour'd love. 
Shak: ipeare. | 
; 107 axce, g. ¶ j iant, old Fr.] gaiety, merriment. With 793 
arce bring her and with jollity. Spe. c. 

Jo'vrur, or jo xous [hen, Fr. of joy and f. Eng.] 1. Merry, 
glad, full of joy, exulting. My foul ſhall Pe j23/a/in my God. Hatav. 
2. Sometimes with of * the cauſe of joy. Sad for their loſs, but 
Joyful! of our life. Pope. | 

Jo'x FULLY, adv. {of jorful] merrily, gladly, with joy. Jui 
receives his ſummons. Wake. | | 

Jo'rruLxzss [of jorful] joy, gladneſs. Thou ſervedſt not the 
Lord with jo1fulrefs and gladnets of heart. Deutcronomy. | 

Jo'YLEss, a4. {of joy] 1. Deſtitute of joy. 2. It has ſometimes of 
betore the object. Is , of the grove, and ſpurns the growing graſs. 
Drydez. 3. Giving no pleaſure. 
| Nat in the bought ſmiles | 

Of hatlots, lovelefs, 724, unendear'd. D/1ton. 

Joi'xpEr, or Joy'xbER (in common law] the joining or coupling 

of two perſons in a ſuit or action againſt another. 


Jo'yx1xG of {fie {law term] is when the parties agree to join, and 


refer their cauſe to the trial of the jury. 
Joy'xTuRE, the ſtate or condition of joint tenants, alſo the joining 
of one bargain to another. See Joixruxx. | 
Jo'vous, aa. Lic, Fr.] 1. Glad, gay, merry. Then joyous 
birds frequent the lonely grove. Drin. 2. Giving joy. They all 
as glad as birds of jozeus prime. Speer. 3. Sometimes with be- 
fore the cauſe of joy. And % of our conqueſt early won. Dryder. 
Frswien, a borough town of Suffolk, on the river Orwell, 68 
miles from London; it ſends two members to parliament. | 
Iyzcacva'xua, a medicinal Weſt-Iudian root. Ipecacuarha is 2 
ſmall irregularly contorted root, rough, denſe and firm. One fort is 
of a duſky greyiſh colour on the turf.ce, and of a paler gray when 
broken, which is brought from Peru: the other ſort is a ſmaller root, 
reſembling the former, but it is of a deep duſky brown or blackith 
jour on the outſide, and white when broken ; brought from the 


vater loſes much of this quality. 
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Braſils. The gray ought to be preferred in medicinal ufe, becauie t':- 
brown being ſtronger is apt to operate more roughly. Ipecacuanuh 
was in the middle of the laſt century firſt brought into Furope, and 
became celebrated for the cure of dyſenteries, a virtue difcorered ir 
it by the Indians; but after a few years it ſunk into oblivion, being 
given in two large doſes. Hill. 

Ira'sciBLe, Fr. and Sp. iraſ(ibile, It. iraſcibilit, low Lat. of ra, 
Lat.] capable of anger, pertaining of the nature of anger. Ihe 
iraſ:He palſions follow the temper of the heart. H 

IRASCIRLE Appetite, a paſſion of the foul to which philoſophers 
afcribe wrath, boldneſs, fear, hope and deſpair. 

Is a'sciBLEXEsSS [of iraſcrb/r] capablencts of being angry, augri- 
neſs, aptneſs or readineſs to be angry. 

RE, Fr. (ire, It. and Lat. ihre, en 
rage, paſſionate hatred. Fain would be 
Sidney. 

6 mY ad largum [I. e. to go at large] an expreſſion frequently uſed 

Terror, ag. [irnepu!, or run „Sax. ] very angry, raging, 
furious. There learn d this maid of — the 225 _ Fer 

Larrurrv, adv. [of fil] with ire, angrily. 

Faxrevixess [of irn] wrathfulneſs. angrincſs 

I'RELaxD, 7. e. the land of the people called Er,; an iſland in 
the Atlantic ocean, belonging to the crown of Evgland. 

Lais, Lat. [mir. . The rain- bow. Ihe iclary 7-is which 
God ſhewed unto Noah. Brow'w. 2. Any appearance of light te- 
ſembling the rainbow. I meaſured the breadth of the iris. Nexww?: 

Iais [in aratomy] the black about the nipples of a woman': 
breaſts ; alſo the hbrous circle next the pupil of the e3e. The 
fays Dr. Ki, is the outſide of the 1wra, where the dntterent colou , 
appear, and the excurrent margin of the chor eides, fins Prorhiuaye, 
forms the wrea, in whole center is the pupil. Boeruav. Coin. 4 
mal. Ed. Lind. EN EIO Ia {iluyjirat. 3 | 

Is ts [with botaniits} the ſleur de- luce, cteſtes, rocket geitle or 
rocket gallant. Ve ail hacs, rote and jetfamines. Mz/ter. 

Ia: {in = thofe changeable culours that ſometimes appeor in 
the plzntes cf teleſcopes, mivrofcopes, Sc. alto that coloured figure 
which a triangular glatz will caſt ov a wall, whea placed at a due an- 
ele in the ſun-bean;. 

ei: Tongue, the kangulge ſpoken in Ireland, It is accounted 
to he been of Riniſh extraction; but the old Iriſh is now become al- 
moſt unintchlig le, very few pecton being able t read or underitand it. 

To ti, vob aft. Int, Handi, work. Unis word is uicd only 
impertonally; it ks me, mim pro off, it gives me pain, or | am 
weery of it. Thus the authors of the accidence fay, tt, it irketh 
7ob1/on] to be troubleſume or uncaly to the mind. It iv, his heart 
he cannot be reveng'd. Shokeyprare. | 

Vaxsowue, 20. [from 174. Eng. Sprite, Sax. pritr, Goth. to urge 
uneaſy, tedious, wearifome, tireſome, unpleating. There is nothing, 
ſo irb/ume as general diſcourſes, . ion. | | 

TaxconeLy, adv. (of] uncitily, tedivuſly, weariſomely. 

Vaxsoutxtss [of iri/oi.c} weantoiacnels, troublefomeneſs, te. 
diouſeneſs, Sc. 

Trox [Saiarn, Wel. Jiarn, Erle, ern, mon, or men, Sax. iſcrn, 
I.. Ger. eifern, H. Ger. jacin, Su.] 1. A hard, fuſible, malleable metal. 
Iron is accounted the hardeſt of all other metals, and yet it is one ot 
the lighteſt. I ſhould rather have laid, that Taos, the ./ight;/# metal 
but one, requires the greatsyt degree of heat in order to its fujron ; and 
lead, the heavieſt metal but one, melts v.ith the /mall:f degree of heat. 
[See Gor.p and Tin] It is a metal common to all parts of the world, 

!entiful in moſt, and of a ſmall price, thu” ſuperior in real value to 
the deareſt. When wrought into ſteel, or when in the impure ſtate 
from its firſt fuſion, in which it is called caſt iron, it is ſcarce malle- 
able; and the moſt ductile iron heated and ſuddenly quenched in cold 
Iron is more capable of ruſt than 
any other metal, is very ſonorous, ard require: the ſtrongeſt fire of all 
the meta's to melt it, ard is with difficulty amalgamated with mer- 
cury. Nick of the other metals are biittle while they are hot, but 
this is molt malleable as it approaches nearcft to fuſion. It coviiits of 
a vitriolic ſalt, a vitrifiable earth, and a pecnliar bituminous matter. 
The fpecific gravity of iron is to water as 7632 is to 1000. It is the 
only known ſubſtance that is attracted by the loauftone. Iron is nor 
only ſoluble in all the ftronger acids, but eren in common water. 
Pure iron has been found in ſome places, but very rarely. Iron has 
greater medicinal virtues than any of the other metals. Hill. 2. Any 
infrument or utenſil made of iron. Canſt thou fill his ſæin with bar- 


pe, or run, Sax.] anger, 
tree, but Gicaded patents ve. 


bed irons. Job. 3. Chain, ſhackle, manackle; as, he was put in | 


ns. 
Ve who bath many Iaoxs in the fire will lct ſome of them burn, 
(or cool) 
The meaning is, he that has too many affairs in hand will neglect 
ſome of them; and of ſuch a man we ſay; Je has too many irons in the 
fire. The Scots ſay; many irons in the fire fart mon coole. 

Ixox {with —_— is called Mars, and repreſented by the cha- 
racter 4 which is an hicroglyphic, and denotes gold at bottom: 
only its upper part, too ſharp, volatile and half corroſive, which be- 
ing taken au ay the iron would become gold. | 

Inox, aj. 1. Made of iron. Powdered with iro: duſt. Mund- 
award. 2. Reſembling iron in colour. Of dark iron gray colour, 
W::dicard. 3. Harſh, ſevere, rigid, calamitous ; as, the iron age, 
for an age of hardſhip and wickedneſs. Jove cruſh the nations with 
an iron rod. Pope. 4. Indiffoluble, unbroken. Him death's 
iron ſleep oppreſt. J. Ph:/;zs. 5. Hard, impenetrable. I will con- 
verſe with ien witted fools. Shakeſpeare. | | 

To Iaox, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To put into irons, z. e. 
chains or fetters. 2. To ſmooth linen, &c. with a heated iron. 3. 
To ſhackle with irons. 

Ixox-Monger [ipon-mongene, Sax. ] a dealer in iron. 

Trox mOXGERS were incorporated in 1462, and conſiſt of a maſter, 
ty o wardens, and a hundred aſſiſtants (being all on the liver y| beſiCes 
yeomanry. The livery fine is 15 J. 125. and that for ſteward 16 /. 
Their arms are argent on a chevron = between 3 gads of ſteel a- 
zure, as many pair of ſhacles er. The crell on the helmet and torſe 


2 lizards combatant proper, chained or collarcd. * no iupporters, 
8 D The 
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heir motto, God i; cur” Hrength. Ther hall is in Fenchurch - rect, 
near Billeter lane. | 

leo Malt, certain yellow lumps of earth or ſtone found in chalk 
pits ; alſo certain ſpots in linen. hs 

lzox Oar, is found in the mines, in grains and lumps, and being 
melted and burned in forges, is brought into forms by main force of 
fre. Iron being heited red hot, and then put into water, hardens 
it; and by the often doing fo, it becomes feel, which is more ſiff 
and hard, but yet more brittle ; but has more of a ſpringy nature to 
i-ap back, than any other metals, for both flcel and iron have abun- 
dunce of pores, which go turning and — like ſcrews, by means 
of which it approaches to the lordſtone, and is faid to be a-kin to 
the loadftohe, being dug out of the ſame mine. If a plate of iron 
be put in the fire, and made red-hot, it (is ſaid) will come out longer 
than it was when it was put in. i 

laox Sick [a fea phraſe] a hip is ſaid to be fo, when her ſpikes, 
bolts, nails, c. are fo eaten away with-ruſt, and worn out, that they 
ſtand hollow in the planks, and ſo cauſe the ſhip to lea. 
| I'xoN-wood, ſubft. a kind of wood extreme!y hard, and ſo ponce- 
rous as to fink in water. It grows in America. 

Izox-Wort [ federitir, La] an herb with a labiated flower. con- 
fiſting of one leaf. Out of the flower cup rifes the pointal. attended 
by four embryos, which turn to ſo many oblong ſeeds, ſhut up in an 
huſk. The flowers grow in whorles at the wings of the leaves, which 
are cut like a creſt, and differ from the other leaves of the plant. 
Miller. 

Clerk of the Ia oxs, an officer in the mint, whoſe buſineſs is to take 
care that the irons be clean, ard fit to work with. 

Iro'niCal [ironique, Fr. ironico, It. and Sp. of ireri ws, Lat. of 
«punx®-, Gr.] pertaining to irony or raillery, expreſſing one thing, and 
meaning another; ſpeaking by contrarics. : —— 
Iro'x1CALLY, adv. [of irenical] by the uſe of irony, in an ironi- 
cal ſenſe. The dean 7ronically grave. Str. 
Froxy — Fr. ir nia, It. Sp. and Lat. «ame, Gr.] is a man- 


ner of ſpeaking quite contrary to what we think, as when we call a 


lewd woman che, and a brown rege an eng man. Uhu chief ſign 
of this trope is generally the tone of the voice in pronounci':g monics. 
So grave a body upon fo ſolemn an cecaſi n, ſhould not Gel in irony, 
or explain their meaning by contr ries. S. = 

Inoxy [with rheto:icians] a figure uſed by orators, when they 
ſpeak contrary to what they mean, ſe as to make a ſhew of prav.mg 
an adverſary, and at the ſame time to icoff and deipile him, © 
e cantra. 
Query, If St. Pavi. (whoſe writings abound in tract and fours) 


does not make uſe of the irony in the % of that text, Ga/as. C. 11. 


v. 2. for conſidering the fulreſ of his commiiiion,' c. i. v. 1. He 
was too INDEPENDENT from the apoſtles at Jers/al: u, to fear, tat 
without applying to them, he night run, or jp culd have run in Vain. 
And accordingly we find, in the fame content, he oppoſed St. P:Ttk 
to his face, when finding that apoſlle s conduct to be not of a picce 
with his principles, 

F'soxY, 4%. [of iren] made of iron, partaking of iron. The 
irony particles. Woodward. | 

lxza"Diaxcr, or Irra"Diaxcy {irradiance, Fr. irracis, from in 
radius, Lat. a ray] 1. Emiſſion of rays, or beams of 1:glt upon any 
object. The irradiancy and ſparkling found in many gems. Brown. 
2. Beams of light emitted. | 

Or Þ they mix | 

Irradiance, virtual, or immediate touch? Aiiton. | 

To Irxa'diaTE, verb af. [lrradiare It. ir radis, Lat } 1. To 
adorn with light emitted upon any thing, to brighten. Ihe whole 
place it irradiates. Digby. 2. To enlighten intellectually, to illumi- 


nate. Celeſtial light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow'rs 
Irradiate. Milton. | | 


3. To animate by heat or light. Ethereal or ſolar heat muſt digeſt. 

influence, and irradiate, and put thoſe mere ſimple paits of matter 

into motion. Hale. | 
Inxa'pviarinG [in chemiſtry] is the opcrating of ſome mineral in- 


_ gredients, by imparting their virtue, without ſending forth any thing 
1 or loſing any thing of their own ſubſtance or 
weig 


laat rio, Fr. 1. The act of caſting forth beams of light. an 

_ enlightening, a luſtre or brightning. Within the u hole ſphere of the 
irradiatien of it. Digby. 2. Illumination of the mind, intellectual 

light. By immediate irradiation or revelation. Hale. | 

Id A TIOB ABLE [irrationabilis, Lat.] unreaſonable. 

8 Ess [of irrationable] unreaſonableneſs, irratio- 
n:1:ty. 

InzAa'T10NABLY, adv. [of irraticnable) unreaſonably. 

InrA'TIONAL [irrationale, It. irracional, Sp. of irraticnalis, Lat.] 
1. Void of reaſon, or ing, being without the diſcourſive 
faculty, unreaſonable. | 

And knows, ard ſpeaks, and reaſons, and diſcerns 
| Irratianal till then. Milton. 3 
2. Abſurd, contrary to reaſon. Not wiſking ſo irratisnal a thing that 
every body ſhould be deceived. Pepe. | 

Inza"rI0naL Lines [with geometricians] are ſuch as are incom- 
menſurable to rational ones; and fo figures incommenſurable to a ra- 
tional ſquare, may be called irrational or ſurds. 

InxaTIONAL Quantities [with mathematicians] are ſuch, between 
which there is no expreſſible reaſon or proportion; all ſuch as are in 
no wiſe commenſurable to a given quantity. 

Inxa"TIONAL Rest [with mathematicians} is a ſurd root, i. e. that 
ſquare root, or any other root, which cannot be perfectly extracted 

out of a rational number, and is uſually expreſſed by ſome character 
called the radical fign : thus / 5, or / (2) 5, ſignifies the ſqure root 
of 5: and / (3) 16, the cube root of 16, Sc. 

IxRATIONA'LITY, Or Inka TIONALNESS [of irraticzal} want of 
reaſon. | | 

Inza"TIONALLY, adv. [of irrational] unreaſonably, abſurdly. 

IaxECLAai'MABLE [of ix and re./aimable} not to be reclaimed or 
changed to the better. Obſtinate, irrec/aimable, profeiſel enemics. 
All ſon. 


cannot be remeCicd. 


deemed or recovered, that cannot be 
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Inzeconci'l.ye2, adj. (irreconcilable, Fr. and Sp. irrecorcitial ily, 
It.] 1. That cannot be reconciled, not to be appealed ; with 70. 7 
reconcilable to one another. Dru. 2. Not to be made conſiſtent; 
it has <with or to. Irreconcilable to the rules of honelty. bu. 

Inztcoxct'taBLENESS {of ny rare” eſtate, condition, qua- 
lity, Sc. that cannct or will not be reccuciled, impomſbility to be re- 
conciled 

InxEcoxcrLaBLY, edv. Jof irrecencilalie) in a manner not to Le 
reconciled. | | 

Iaxe"CoxCILED, a4. [of in ard reconcile] not atened. Many ir- 
recondled iniquities. Shatffrare. 

Iantco'verabLE {of , neg. and ci, of riawyral:, 
Fr.] 1. I hat is not to be recovered or gotten a+ ay, not to LE repair- 
ed or reſtored. Time, in a natural ſenie, is bu abe. Ree ts 
2. Not to be remegicd. The vie lots of lo ang livings. 
Hooker. 

IxrEco'veRABLY, afv. {of rect ν,E,i] in a manner not to be 
recovered. I he credit of the Exchequer 13 1rrecyaeratly loft, Tempe. 

Iaxevu'cipit {of i and ref} et : be turned or reduced. 
The (074 uſcics of ir to be rredort le into Mater. te) le. 

IKE TGA TIA, or IkRtFia Gablextss [ of irrefragatle } 
ſtrength ct argument not to Le refuted, undeniabienels, wncapable- 
neſs of being baffled, Sc. 

[axtena GABLE, Fr. [irrefragat:ile, It. of irrifragatilis, Lat] un- 
deniable, not to be baffled or wuhitocd, not to be confuted. Au r- 
refragable reaſon, Swift. 

IAEA CAR Y, adv. [of irragalle] with force above conſuta- 
tion, unde niably. | | 

Inzerv TanLE [irrrfutabilis, Lat.] not to be refutcd. or over- 
thrown by argument. | 

Inrteru Tablets (of irofutat | imp: CL eneſs of being refuted 
or difproved. 

InREFU'TABLY, «dc. [of irr at bi] in a manner not to be re- 
futed. | 

Inxe'cur ar, Sp. {irr-gulaire, Fr. irres are, It. of irregaluris, Lat.] 
1. Deviating tro 1 le, cul:ou, cor nature. I owe er ir gular his 
fire. Priar. 2. Not confined to any certain zule of Orac. This 
motion ſeems excentrique am! 2 reg: , A (U. 3. NC being in 
conformity to the laws of virzue. A fe word 107 vIto''s. 

Ian Cra Haie {with wathemunicion,j wc vids not Kimina- 
ted by equal ard like ſurfaces. 

I=xeGuLar Comm (with architects] is ſuch an one as ro: only de- 
viate> from the proportions o: any of the five Oruers, but vue or- 
naments either in the ſhatt o capital ate abſurd aud ill choſen. 

IRREGULAKITY, Of IKAR Ress {[irregulariie, Fr. irregela- 
i, It. irregalridad, Sp. of Lat.] 1. Deviation from rule. 2. Neg- 
leet ot method or order. So much irregalurity and conſuſion. Au- 
dien. 3. Inordinate practice. Aſhamed of his irregularities. Rogers. 

IRRE'GULAaRITY [in common law] an incapacity of taking holy 
orders, viz. being baſe born, notoriouſly guilty of a crime, n. aimed 
or much deformed, &c. | 

Inxt GULARLY, adv. [of irregular] without obſervation of rule or 
method. Urregularly bold. Locke. | | 

To Inxt GuLaTE, verb ad. {from ia and regular, Lat. a rule] to 
diſorder or make irregular. 

Ia RELATIVE, ad. [of in and re/ativus, Lat.] having no reference 
to any thing, unconnected, ſingle. In urcommuni varieties and 


8 * * „ * 
irrelative ſeminalities. Brevn. 


IsrFLI'@:i08, Fr. [irrugiene, It ] contempt of ion, ungodli- 
neſs, impiety. 4 and Sora 1 
Inrtii'ciovs [irreligieux, Fr. irreligigſe, It. of irreligieſus, Lat.] 
1. Ungodly, contemning of religion, or deipiſing ſacred things. The 
portion of the impious and irreſig ian. South. 2. Contrary to reli- 
gion. Irreligieu-, prophane diſcourſe. Su ift. 
InrEL1GiOUsLY, adv. [of irreligicus] with irreligion, impiouſly. 
InxEL1Giousxess {of — irreligion, ungodlineſs. | 
InrE"MEABLE {rrremeabilts, Lat.] admitting no return. Paſs'd on 
and took the irremeatle way. Dryden. | | 
InREME'DIABLE, Fr. {irremediabile, It. of irremediabilis, Lat.] that 
cannot be remedied, deſperate, helpleſs, admitting no cure. The 
irremediable error of former times. Hecker. | 
Inze MEDIABLENESS [of irremediabie] quality or circum ſtance that 


IE“ MEDIABLY, adv. [of irremediable] without cure, in a man- 
ner not to be remedied. It happens to us #rrexediatly and inevitably. 


Taylor. 


Ixzeni'ssmLE, Fr. [irremiffibile, It. irremiſſbilis, Lat.] not to be 
remitted or forgiven, unpardonable. 

InxEtmi's1BLExESS [of irremif ble] uncapable of being remitted, 
unpardonableneſo. Ihe aggravition and irremiſſibli acſi of the fin. 
Hammond. | | 

Te>zatt's$1BLY, adv. [of irremiſ/itlc] unpardonably. 

Inzemo'vaBLE [of iz and remove} not to os moved, not to be 


changed. 


| Jaxtxo'wxed [of in and rene] void of honour. And end 
their days with i»rexswwned ſhame. Spenſer. 

Inxe'PaRABLE, Fr. and Sp. [irreparatile, It. of irreparebilis, Lat.] 
not to be repaired, not to be recovered. An irreparable injuſtice. 
Addiſon. | 

IRT PARABLENESS [of irrep.rable] impoſſibility of being repaired 
or reſtored to its firſt 1 yore ad FOE 

InxE'PARABLY, adv. [of irr in a manner not to be re- 
paired, Jrreparatly injurious to her. Decay of Piety. 

InzePLE'viaBLE [Ot in and rely; a law term] not to be re- 

replevied. 

InxEPREHENNSIBLE, Fr. and Sp. [inreprenfibile, It. of irreprebenk- 
bilis, Lat.] not to be reprebended or blamed, exempt from blaue or 
fault. 

InzEPREHE'NSIBLENESS [of irreprabenſible] unde ſervingneſs of be- 
ing blamed or — e 

1 — [of irreprehen/itle) unblameably. 

InxEPROA'CHABLE [irreprochable, Fr.] not to be reproached or 
charged with any fault. Of an iunocent, irreproachable, nay, exem- 
plary life. Atterbury. 


Tarr. 
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leatrnc acyabir, au. [of irrgraachable] without reproach or 
blame. 


InnePro'vEABLE [of i», neg. and reprovabic} not to be reproved. 


IxKEPRO'VEABLENESS [of irregrovcatic} exemption from reproof. 


Ine £515TIBI'LITY [of zrrefiffible] power or force above oppoſition. 
The doctrine of irreſi/{ibility of grace. Hammond. rab 

IaaksrsTisTE [of irri/tible, Fr.] that cannot be reſiſted. Irre- 
flibie power to hurt. Hooker. 


IaxEstsTisL v. adv. [of irreſiſtille] in 2 manner not to be reſiſt- 
ed. God #reſ/iibly (ways all. Dryden. 


Iarxesr'srLEsS (a barbarous, ungra:umatical conjunction of two 

negatives] irreſiſtible, reſlleſs. 
"Thoſe radiant eyes, whoſe irre iſi lame 
Strikes envy dumb, and keeps ſedition tame. Granville. 

Ing SOt.uBLE {of i and reſaludiiis, Lat.] not to be broken, not 
to be diilolved. Vrreſlabe by fire alone. Boyle. 

Iarxt's0iuBLESESS [of irreſalable) reſiſtance to 
parts. The #rrefolulerry/s of diaraonds. Boyle. 

IRRE50 LVEDLY, adv. {of in and reſolved] with ſettled determina- 
tion, or ſ xt refolation. lo hear me tpeak to r re/ciwedl;y. Boyle. 

Ingt'soLUTE [ir el. Fr. irr , luto. It. and Sp. of irre/olutus, Lat.] 
not conſtant in purpoſe, not detern. ined. Ingenious but irreſolute 
men. I. ple. | | 

I«rE'$0LUTENESs, or Ia ES tuo. Fr. [ir eſ luc une, It.] un- 
certainty, unreſolvedncls, want of firmneſs of mind, tuſpence. Men 
in fear, or mea in zrre/aluii n Yan 

Ixze'soLUTELY, adv. (of rr lute] without firmneſs or deter- 
mined purpoſe of mind, untetolwedly. 


ſnats>EjCTIVE | iz andre pi. ve] having no regard to any cir- 
cumſtances. Periua 


ing himſelt ot his particular, irre/p cli ve election. 
Hannu. 


IxzESPECTIVELY, adv. [of irreſ cd ve] without reg d to circum- 
ſtances. 

IasETaZ'vaBTE [of iz and ritriewabic} irreco v erable, not to be 
retriered. 

laaE TN tE VABLENESS (of is retreuver, Fr. and mf] irrecoverable 
or irretrievable ſtate or quality. | 

IaxtTaIE vaBLY, 4%. [of irritrievable] irreparably, ii rechveia- 
bly. Jrretricvatly loſt. Woardw ard. 

IaRE'VERENCE, Fr. [V uren ra, It. trreverercia, Sp. ir. evirentitn, 
Lat.] 1. Want of reverence, re:;pect or veneta ion. Our icand uus 
irreverence towards God's worihip. Decay of Pit. 2. State of be- 
ing diſregarded. Ihe irrevercn c and ſcorn the judges were jullly in. 
Clarend:n. 

InrE'veRENT, Fr. [irroverente, It. irre dt, Sp. of irreverens, 
Lat.] without reverence. not paying duc howage, not conceiving or 
expreſſing due vencration. /rrevercne confidence wherewith truc hu- 
mility cannot ſtand. Fo:4er. | | | 

InRE'VERENTLY, 4. {of irreveren:] without due reſpect cr ve- 
neration, diſregardtully of ſacr.d things, Oc. 

Inxe'vertxTxEsSS [of irrevrent] irteverence, want of reſpet or 

ud to ſicred or dignified perions or things. | 

RREVE RSIBLE [ot ix and rever/as, Lat.] that cannot be revoked, 
or recalled, irrevocable, not to be changed. An eternal irrewer/// ie 
ſentence. Roge-s. 

D aiy. [of irrever/f5/c) without change, irrevo- 

13 Fr. and Sp. [ revocal le, It. of irrewrcab:ilis, Lat.] 
not to be recalled, reverſ:d, or brought back. Firm and irrevecab 
is my dooin. Shakeſpeare. | . 
lassvocanlENESss, condition, 7c. that cannot be revoked or called 
| back to its for.a-r ſtate. | 

Ixxevo'carty, adv. [of irrevocable] without recall, irreverſibly. 
Irrevecabiy extir guiſhed. Boyle. | 

Tolkrewgatt, verb at: (irrigare, It. and Lat.] to water, to wet. 
Iasi rio {of irrigate] the act of montening. The help of 
ground is by watering and irrigation. Bacon, 
| Ianrovors {ir ignui, Lat. irrigeo, It.] 1. Dewy, moiſl. Philips 
teems ſeems to have mittacen the Latin phraſe, zrrigaus ſopor. Fabrſcn. 
* his ſurfeit by irrignous ſlrep. Philips, 2. Watery, wet, 
daſhy. | | 
Oe The fcow'ry lap | | 
Gf ſome frriguαν,ic raVey ſpreads her flore. Milton. 
IanrTstox, Fr. [irriftcue. It. of Lat.] the act of laughing to (corn, 
flouting or mocking at another. | 1 
IxaITARILE [Li, Lat.] quickly made angry. | 

ToTarttatz, wet a. {irrwver, Fr. irrtiare, It. irritar, Sp. of 
irrite, Lat. inf: an, of he, Sax ] 1. To provoke, to incenſe, to craſe 
to exaſperate. Lori ate his choleric diſpoũtion. Clarendon. 2. To fret, 
to put into motion or diſorder by irregutur or unaccuſtomed impulſe, 
to —— Cold maketh the ſpirits rigorous, and irritatetb them. 
Baczu. 3. To heightin, to agitate, to enforce. Air, if very cold, 
irritateth the flame. Barn, 

Ia ITA“Tiox, Fr. [irritation It. of irritatic, a 

rovoking, exafperation. 2 Act of ſtirring up, 
| of the body, vellicativa, Ilimulation. 
nerves. Arbuthnot. 

IarziTATION [with phyſicians] a ſpecies of ſtimulus, exprefing a 
Iefer degree of it than vellitie2tion or corrug«tion. 

Ia onA TON [from roris, gen. of n, Lat. dew] the act of be- 
dewing or ſprinkling. | 

IxzoRaTION [with ſome pretenders to phyſic] a kind of tranſ- 
pla: tation, uſed for the c:irirg fome diſeaſes. It is thus performed; 
they ſprinkle trees, or other proper plants, daily wich the urine or 
ſweat of the patient, or with water in Khich hi- whole body, or at 
leaſt the part affe ted, has been waſhed, till ſuck time as the diſcaſc is 
removed. | 

Ia uur ENT, a4. [irrumpers, Lat.] breaking into. 

Ia xv'r rio, Fr. of Lit. 1. The act of breaking into by violence, 
the act of any thing forcing an entrance. Inundations made in ma- 
ritime countries, by the irrupti n of the ſea. Burne!'s 7 heory. 2. An 
inroad, a burſt of invaders into any country. The irrupti-ns of the 
barbarous nations. Aulus, an. | 

Is, irr. 3d perf. fing. of the pr. ind. of the verb, to be; ſe To 
Be id, H. Ger. and is, L. Ger. Du. and Teut. %, Lat. c, Gr. if, 


1. The act of 
pecially of the 
Iriitations of the 


ſeparation of the 


ISL | 


or yr. Sax.] 1. As; I am, thou art, he or ſhe is. 2. It is ſometime: 
expreiled elliptically by . There's foie among you. Shakyprare. 

Isatzt'tLLA Colcur, est. a kind of colour. Ainſworth. 

I aGo'Gical., at. [of g g, Lat. of nozyuwypu>, of ur xyuyay 
Gr. to introd..ce} pes taini g to an jatrodaction ; mntioduclviy. 

I'sacox, Lat. [wwaywn&, of wh, equal, and 2. Gr. A corner} 
a ſigure in geometry that contilts of equal angles. 

LaTv'vis [wita furgeons] a boil tre, whole colour reſ-mbles that 
of woad. 

I:a"T15, Lat. of Gr. the herb word ; alfo a kind of wild icttice. 

I>CHA'MA [1oxauyacr, Gr.] medicines for tio; ing biood, 

Iscu DIC, 4.9. Life biad que, tr. 10 Y 20 , trom 7-0, Gr. 
the haunch or hough ; in ataiomy | a teria applied to the wo veins 
of the foot, which termine in the cual. 

Fscnias Ce Gr.] the kip-gout. 
Iscui“as Major [with anato.1.uts; a branch of the crural, u hic 
goes to the muicle anc the ci! of the leg, ard then is d, into 

everal branches, ien ate ſpread out tothe tos 

I>catas Air, (in anmomy} a ſm a branch of the eraral veins 
which is wholly ipent on the muicl:s and 1 n, which ac avout the 
upper joint ot me tig. 

I:cnta"ric [of αννẽ, Gr.] troubled with, or tuljcct to a pain in 
the hip. 1 
 benrun, Lat. (e, of g., Gr. ſtrergth! the hip or huckle 
bone. | 

Isciorno'x1a, Lat. [gx ge, of .., Nail, and fam, Gr. 
voice} a ſhrilncſ uf voice. 

Iscnxo'1tts CE ain Cr.] a {:ct in f. eech, Laing a ro- 
nouncing C W] .es Wills « MENG and HET ton. | 

ISCHURE TIC, „%. C ee. Fr. hom owiy] belonging to 
ſuch medicine urine wor: tupproite d. 

Ixcury [ierarie Fr. i, L. at. wie, Or. a Hage. oct 


_ urine, of z{yw. to luppreis, and ww, Cr. (le wine) 4 I, premium ur 


Roppage of urine. 
en [ve, Sax. Web, Ger. ich, Goch.] 1. Termmnion of an adjec. 


tive; as, ei, C.. in vhin, and tte lae, when Geriveu rom 


adjecin es, it i fes a Unninutive; on, 2. A. Aue, in M nich, 41.4 
the like, when dern ed to. ſubb. Levis, it gent ty Grits 2 like · 
neſ. or participation of the qualities of the lub. 4unted toe bie ic 15 
added ; as, fel, foo 5/5 rgars gab. 3. It is hei bin times 
tre teri nation GI 4 eNtthee or. pore 25 er; 4, 1%, be- 
lonviug to the S tt; ee iet, ie, the tcntarics of t e Sedus 
F514, Lat. fcall: and iacttces antenily lolc hid in hunour of 
the poddets Ts, | | 2 
et, Lat. priefls of the g. ddeis Iz; they wore es n of 
the tuin bark of the tree called papytus, and were cloth ih linen 
oarments, becaufe 16 wa held to be the ft that tought the cu ure 
of len to mankind ; the) Une then hands a branct: of tir ut te 
ab! nhium, ſurg l. e prunes : the goildels twice a day, .. At the 
riſing and ſetting vt ric ion, at the brit of which they opened: tom 
temple, nd went about 1 glg chr ten the daf; and at 
nig lit, they returned. repca.cd ur orilons alu ut their temple, 
[I's1CLt, more prope:ly 2c — ice, Sax. but ice ſhould be writ- 
ten ſe, from ir p. Sax. ] a drop, Sc. of war frozen, that hangs on 
eaves of louſes, or ſuch like places, a pencaut 1. ot of ice. 
Ch: te as the eficie b 
I hat's curdled by the noſt rom pureſi ſnow, 
Haoging on Diaaa's temple. SAN rare. x 
TsixdLAss, /z5/7. ſtrom ice or i/*, an g/a/s, matter congealed 
into glaſs, ichtt32ce/ia, Lat.] a kind of lin glue, brought from 
Iſlandia and other parts, uſed in phyſic, ard for firing down wines. 
Jfinglaſs is a tough, hrm and light tubluuce, of a Mitt colour, and 
in ſome degree tranſparent, m. uch reſemoling glue, but cleanlier and 
ſweeter. We uſually reccive it in twilted pieces of a roundiſh figure, 
tke a ſtaple, which the draggitts divide into thin ſireds like tins, 
that eaſily diſſolve. The fiſh trom which Itngluis is prepared is one 
of the cartilaginous kind, and a ipecics of Hurgeon. it grows to 
eighteen and twenty cet iu length, and in it, general hgure greatly 
zclembles the iturgeon. It is frequent in the Danube, the Lomitienes, 
the Volga. and many other of the largeft rivers of Europe. From 
the inteſtines of this fiſh the iſinglaſs is prepared, by bothng. The 
greateſt quantity of idinglaſs is made in Ruthi. It is an excelent ag- 
_— and ſtrenghener, and is often pretcribed in jellies and broths. 
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he wine coopers nnd it eflicacious tor clearing wines. Bd. 

Is1xGLAss Stone, ſubj7. this is a fol] waich i5 one of the pureſt and 
ſimpleſt of the natural bodies It is found in broad maſſes, compoſed 
of a multitude of extremely thin plates or flalzes. Ihe mattes are of 
2 browniſh or reddiſh colour, but when the plates are ſeparated they 
are perſectly colourleſs, and more bright and peitucid than the fineſt 
glats. It is found in Muſcovy, Perua, the I tand of Cyprus, in the 
Alps and Apenines, and the mountains of Geimany. he ancients 
made their windows of it inſtead of de. It is atto ſometimes uſed 
for glaſs before pictures, and tor hor: m uten“. 44.40. : ; 

F515 [in portraiture] was repreſen cd full f brealts, to ſigniſy (hie- 
roglyphicaliy) the benefits that men receive trot tac happy milences 
of the moon, which was wWorilipped under the Hatur of Ins in 
Egypt. | 

I:Laxp, or IsLE [pronounced i, and ; /, Fr. ola, It. 
a, Sp. inſula, Lat erg land, en land, or :z-land, Sax? waccr- 
land, ealand, Erſe, cilandt. Du me!, or £1:3nd, Ger. | 4 country iar 
rounded with the ſea, or other water. | 

ILA xD Criftal, a trantparent ſlone of the natu:e of a talc, a bit 
whercof laid on a book, every letter ſcen throvgh it will appear 
double. | 

I's.axves {from I and, Eng. iſaluris, Lat. infulurre, Ft.] an 1h 
habitant of an iſland. | 

IsL.z [written I think corrup:ly for aile, 4g. Fr ala, Lat a wry, 
the aile being probably at nrſt only a wing or fide alk. It nn come 
likewiſe from al/ce br. a Walk. [ahnfon | a long pail..ge in a church 
or public building. Long founding , and nermingted graves 

ILIE of France, a province of that kinagdon, i » hcl Cath, the 
capital. is ſituated. It is bounded by Picardy on * north, by Cam- 
pain on the ealt, by Orleanois on the ſouth, and b Noimanuy on the 
well. | 

I's.iT {ifcta, Sp.] a little iſle ; | 

Io c4RON al 
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 Tro'cures tt (e. of , equal, and xu, Gr. time] 
being of equal time o duration. ; 
Lociroxai five in geometry] is that in which a heavy weight 
is ſuppoſed to deſcend, without any acceleration. : 
J<ocriRONAL [ 4g 257725, Gr.] equal in time; as the if.chromal vi- 
brations of a penduium, are ſuch as are made in equal time; or co- 
equal in refpeet of duration, Thus Galer call pulies of equal times 
icin pulſes; and thus St. Irengu, when comparing - 
EX1-1ENCE With arrit'd exiſlence, ſuppoſes the latter not to be 
irictly ſpeaking ;fchronal, or equal in reipeR of duration to the for- 
mer. * If (ſays he, ſpeaking of the Yalentinian vacuum) it is not 
derived, then is it /elf-exi/tert, and æquiparans in tempore {Grace 
6:0. uti conjicio] 7. e. T:ocyRoONAL or equal in duration to that 
perton, who, according to them, is Bythus, the Farutk of all; and 
„o it will be of the sauE xaTURE and of the sau, noxere with him. 
Ia us adv. Hæreſts, Fd. Grabe, p. 119, compared with p. 192, 
1G3, and 379. What is all this, but in ed to fay, that nothin 
dericed can (in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech) be of the nf xaruRE, an 
of the saut HoxouR, and Co-rqual in reſpect of dur, to that 
Which is SELF-ExXISTEXT ? In other words; would we find out an 
EQUAL to the UNBEGOTTEN Con, we muſt produce ſome other per- 
ſon pxBeGoTTER like him, ſome other to whom sELr- EXIST EN 
belongs; THaT (and THaT oxLy) conſtituting a ſtrict and proper 
equality with him. The reader will find much the fame ſentiment 
in JusT1x MarTYR, whom St. Iarx uus by the way often copies. 
Jusrix Dialag. cum Tryphone, Ef. Rob. Stephan. p. 36. And to the 
ſame purport with them both, TrarVuIIiax (when oppofing the ab- 
/-lute eternity of matter which Hermogenes affirmed) expreſſes himfeit 
as follows: How can it be that any thing ſhould be more ancient 
than God's firſt and only-begotten Son, except the Farne?“ The 


reader will find the paſſage cited more at large under the word Ho- 


MOUSIANS; and the ſentiments of EuseBivus and other ancients on 
this head, under Co-errzxar, Esskxcr, Fresr-Cavse, Ec. 

I:ovcoLox {of wer, equal, and x:A», Gr. a member] a term uſed 
by grammarians. when two ſentences are alike in length. 

JsoprrnI'arttERs, 1 . See lSopPeERIVIETRICAL, 

Isor ret TACA, adj. [Of v., v, round, and werew, Gr. mea 
ſure; in geometry] what have equal perimeters or circumfe;ences, of 
which the circle is the greateſt. Harris. 

Isoꝰsc tits [ele Fr. of ., equal and er:, Gr. a leg] 2 
triangle that has two legs equal. 

L'sraunx, the capital of the Perſian empire, ſituated in a fine plain 
almoſt ſurrounded with mountains. The city is of an oval form, 12 
miles in circumſcrence, and ſtands 200 miles north of the gulph of 
Perſia. | 

Isar {in heraldry] ſignifies coming up or out, intimating that 
the thing is half come out; but it is uſed chiefly of thoſe beaſts, Sc. 
that come out of the bottom of a chief. See NAiäs ANT. 

Vssve, Fr. 1. A paſlage, outlet, exit. Unto the Lord belongs 
the es from death. Pſaims. 2. The act of paſſing out, an end, 

_ conſequence, or event. If things were cait npon this he. South. 
3. Offspring. 4. Termination, concluſion. To bring difficult mat- 
ters to an ie. Prozme. g. Sequel deduced from premiſes, 
Not to ſtrain my ſpeech | 
To groſſer iſſues. Shakeſpeare. | 
6. Progeny, offspring. Strange iſues of human birth. Locle. 

lsst [in common law] are children begotten between man and 
wife ; alſo proſits from fines, or of lands and tenements; alſh that 
point of matter depending in ſuit, upon which the parties join and 
put their cauſe to the trial of the jury. | 

General Iſſue [in law] that whereby it is referred to the jury to 
bring in their verdict, whether the defendant hath done any ſuch 
thing as the plantiff lays to his charge. | | 

Special Issuꝝ [in law] is that - ſpeciil matter being alledged 
by the defendant in his defence, both parties join thereupon, and fo 
grow rather to a demurrer, if it be queffio zuris, or to the trial by a 

jury, if it be queſtio facti. 

Issur [in furgery] is 2 ſmall artificial aperture, made in ſome 
fleſhy part of the body, to give vent to ſome noxious humour; alſo 
a flux of the blood, an evacuation. Diſeaſed with an fue. Sr. 
M. irt beau. | 

To I'ssur, verb neut. [of ies, Fr. iſe, uſcire, It.] 1. To paſs or 
come out of any place. Waters i ed out. Ezekiel. 2. To make an 
 erupt-m. And furl their fails and ine from the land. Pope. 3. To 

proceed as an offspring. Of thy ſons that ſhall Ve from thee. 
2 Kings. 4. To be produced by any fund. Thele alterages e 
out ot the offerings. Ay/iffe. 5. To run out in lines. J{zing into 
_ a ſtraight concave. Bacon. = 

To feet E, verb act. 1. To ſend out, to put forth. To Nie the 
ſpirits. Bacon, 2. To fend out judicially or authoritatively. This 
is the more frequent ſenſe. The council I ue out any order againſt 
them. Clarendon. | 

I'ssvrL.rss [of Mae] without offspring or deſcendants. Dying 
iſueleſs. Carew. Ws FRE | 

VsT1»1an Games [among the ancient certain games a 
pointed by Theſeus in honour of Neptune, and 428 every fitch 
year on the iſthmus of Corinth. 

le ruurs — Gr.] a narrow part or neck of land, that lies 
between two ſeas, and joins a peninſula to the continent. 

Isruurs [in anatomy] are ſuch parts, as in the ſituation have 
ſome reſemblance to an iſthmus of land; as that part which lies be- 
tween the mouth and the gullet ; the ridge that ſeparates the noſ- 
trils, Cc. Hence Hippccrates calls an inflammation of the tonfils (as 
being placed on each ſide of the , parrSTHMIA. 

IT {hye, Sax. yt, L. Ger. her, Du. det, Su.] 1. The pronoun neu- 
ter in the ſingular number, the pronoun neutral, uſed in ſpeaking of 
things. 2. It is uſed abſolutely for the ſtate of a perſon or affair. 
How is it with our general? Shakeſpeare. z. It is uſed for the thing, 
matter or affair. Ii come to paſs. Shakeſpeare. 4. It is ſometimes 
expteſſed by . He rallied and again fell 79's. Hudibras. 5. It is 
uſed ludicrouſly after neutral s, to give an emphaſis. A mole 
courſes it. Addiſen. 6. Sometimes "PP ied familiarly, ludierouſiy, 
or rudely to perſons. Ut is a peerleſs kinſman. Shakeſpeare. It is 
iymetimes uled for the firſt or ſecond perton, ſome:imes of more. 


it to be obſerved every goth year; and 


JUD 


This mode of ſpeech, tho' uſed by authors, and ſupported |; 
the z/ 7 a cf the French, has yet 12 of barbariſm. 7 
er. Tit two or three my lord that bring you word. Shaleſpeare. 

IraLIAx, or Ira"tic [iratien, Fr. ftallans, It. and Sp. italica;, 
Lat.] pertaining to italy. 

lra'izc Architedure, the compoſite order. 

I'raLy, a part of Europe, ſomething in the form of a boot, di- 
viced into ſeveral ſtates and duichies. Its capital city is Rome, once 
the wiltrefs of the world. 

Ircn, jul}. { ʒicha, Sax. inth, Ger. ] 1. A cuticular diſtemper, ex- 
tremely contagious, which overſpreads the body with imall puſtule, 
filled with a thin ſerum, and railed, as microſcopes have diſcovercd, 
by animalcula. It is cured by fulphur, white precipitate, &c. 2. 
The ſenſation of uncafineſs in the ſkin which is eaſed by rubbing. 
3. A conſtant teazing dere. 

Iren and caſe can no man pſeaſe. 
A {ily proverbial rhime of little fignification ; ſome will hare it Scotch, 
who ſay the reve; le. 
lren and eaſe muſt ff men pleaſe. 

To Iren, verb mut. [from the noun] 1. To feel that uneaſine 
in the fin which is removed by rubbing. 2. To long, to have a 
continual tealing defire. ching ears. Decay of Piety. mn 

I'rcuixc, A. {of itch] a certain uncaiinefs in the fkin removed 
by rubbing. | 

Ircuv, a. of iteb] infected with the itch. 

Irzr, adv. Lat. alſo, a word uſed when any article is added to the 


Irem, b. 1. Any new article of an account. I have one iter: 
_ of mine. Gau,. 2. A warning or caution, a hint or inu- 

gn, | 

UtERAST, adj. [iterar;, Lat.] repeating. An fterant echo. Ba- 
con. 
To IT, verb ad. [iters, Lat.] 1. To repeat, to inculcate by 
frequent mention. To erate his motion that the French would deſut. 
Bacon. 2. Jo d over again. By zferated decoctions. Prown. 

I'reraTeD, part. 4j. [of te iterate} repeated, done over again. 

ITex4'110v, Fr. [:teratio, Lat.] recital over again, repetition. 
ITterati t are commonly loſs of time. Bacon. | 

IT!*::2ax7, 4. Fr. {rtercrans, Lat. ] 1. Wandering. not ſettled. 
To ſwerten and mellow the voices of ercrant tradeſmen. Add jor. 
2. Travelling, or journeving ; as, itencrant judges. 

Fujtices Irix ERA Nr, ſuch juſtices as were formerly ſent into divers 
countries to hear and determine ſuch cauſes eſpecially as were pleas of 
the crown. | 

Irixera"rrvn, Lat. [with pon on inſtrument, which being 
fixed in the urinary paſſage thews the ſphincter or neck of the blad - 
der, in order to a more ſure making an incifion to find out the 
ſtone. | 

Ir!'x:xary, ib. [itinerarium, Lat. itineraire, Fr. itinerario, It. 
and Sp. ] a journal or diary of the occurrences in a journey, a book of 
travels. Reproached in moſt itineraries. Aaitrjor. 

[TIXERARY, adj. [itirerarias, Lat.] pertaining to a journey, done 


on a journey, travelling. An zrinerary circuit of juitice. Bacon. 


[Ts, the pronoun polſſ. or adj. neut. in the fing. numb. See Ir. 

ITsE'LF, provoun [of it and /e{f} the neuter reciprocal pronoun 
applied to things. | : | 

Juc'sa [v.ith botaniſts] a ſoft, looſe beard, hanging at the ends of 
the kuſkts of ſome plants, which are of the nature of corn. | 

Iva [q. d. Fowis barba, i. e. Jupiters beard] the plant houſe- 
leck | 


Jv'sens. See 2 1 oY | Fm | 
Lan T, a. [ jubilans, Lat.] finging for joy, uttering ſongs | 
. The = pomp —1 2 Milton. 
Ju'piLare [in the Romiſh church] a term uſed of a monk, canon, 
or doctor. who has been ears a A 
Jupn.rx [of JIY, Heb. a ran bern] a year of rejoicing or a fe- 
ſliral year among the Jews, which was celebrated every 50th year, at 
which time tnoſe who were bond ſervants were made free; and poſſeſ- 
ſions that had been alienated or fold, returned to the firſt owners. This 
feſtival was called the JunBiLEt, or Aus- non x, becauſe the procla- 
mation of it was made with that inſtrument. BuxTore. | 
Juni a"r108, Fr. [ jubilatio, Lat.] the a& of declaring triumph. 
Ju'n1LEE, a ſeaſon of joy, a time of public rejoicing. The recrea- 
tion of the judgment or rejoicing, the jubilee of reaſon. South. | 
JusiLEE {among Chriſtians] was a ſolemnity firſt inſtituted J. D. 
1300, by pope Boniface VIII, to be obſcrved once hundred 
years; and afterwards, in the year 1350, pope Clement VI. ordered 
in the year 1475, pope Six- 
tus IV, enjoyned it to be obſerved every 25th year, which cuſtom 
has continued ever ſince, and is obſerved not on ſecular accounts, as 
the Jewiſh was ; but in the performance of ſeveral pompous cere- 
monies, — order to obtain pardons, remiſſions from fins, indul- 
ences, UT. 
e Ju'cxixe Time [with fowlers] the ſeaſon of going to the haunts of 
partridges, to liſten for the calling of the cock 4 
ucu'xpiTY [| jucunditas, from jucundis, Lat.] p „ agree- 
ableneſs. The new or unexpected jucundities. Brown. | 
Jepa'1cal [judaigue, Fr. giudaico, It. of judaicus, Lat.] pertaining 
to the Jews, Jewiſh. _ 5 
Jovpa'r1cus Lapis [with apothecaries] a ſtone found in Judea, often 
uſed in — of the reins. 
Juda icun Bitumen. See As rua“LT ros. 
Ju'p arm, the — — cuſtoms, or religious rites of the Jews. 
To Ju'parze, verb neat. [ judaijer, Fr. judaizo, low Lat.] to con- 
form to the manner of the Jews. Paul judaiz'd with Jews, was all to all. 
Sandys. N. B. St. Pavr himſelf uſes the word, Gal. ii. 14. where he 
blames Sr. Peter for that falſe ſtep of his, by which he did in effect 
compel the Gentile converts to Judaize, i. e. conform to the rites and 
cuſtoms of Moſes. See the Or1cixar. : W 
Ju'paizixG, adj. ¶ judaizens, Lat. judaixant, Fr.] imitating the 
Jews, practiſing Judaiim, 7. e. the religion, cuſtoms, or religious ce» 
remonies of the Jews. ; 
Ju'pas-Tree | filiguaſirum, Lat.] a tree with broad leaves, ſome- 


thing reſembling thoſe of the apricot, growing in the hedges of — 


JUG 


and Spain. It hath 2 flower, which afterwards be- 
2 a long flat pod, containing ſeveral kidney - ſhaped feeds. Md. 


Jupce [judex, Lat. juge, Fr. giudice, It. yur, Sp. juiz. Port.] 1. A 


One who is inveſted with authority to determine any cauſe ical or per- 
ſonal. A judge of the widows is God. P/alms, 2. One who prei des 
in a court of judicature. By learned approbation of the judges. Shake- 
ſpeare. 3. One who has {kill ſufticient to decide upon the merit of any 


A perfect judge will read each piece of wit 
Wrh the tame ſpirit that its author writ. Pope. 
Lateral Jupct, is one who aſſiſts and fits on the bench with another 


Ae le. x, verb nent. [ judico, Lat. juger, Fr. gizdicare, It. juzgar, 
Sp. Julgar, Port.] 1. To think, believe, or ſuppoſe, to conceive or 
imagine. To form or give an opinion whether it be a divine revelation 
or no, reaſon muſt jadge. Locke. 2. To paſs ſentence. Ye judge not 
for man. 2 Chronicles. 3. To diſcern, to diſtinguiſu. Judge your- 
ſelves. 1 Corinthians. 

To Judt, verb a#. 1. To hear and determine a cauſe fin-lly, to 

fs ſentence upon. Traitors jadg'd their caute. Drrden. 2. To pats 
— ſentence, to doom ſeverely. Judge not that ye be not judged. 
1 : 3 EY 

u'pcer [of judge] one who forms judgment, or entence. 
Juakers of 955 — 2 X. Charles. 

Jv'bau,j, ne [ judicium, Lat. jugement, Fr. giadicis, It. Ihe, Sp. 
juizo, Port. jndaice, Sp.] 1. The diſcerning faculty, reaſon. The fa- 
culty which God has given man to ſupply the want oi certain kN 
ledge is judgment, where the mind takes any propoſition to be true or 
falſe, without perceiving a demonſtrative evidence in the provts. Locke. 
2. Notion, opinion. She, in my judgment, was as fair as you. u- 
ſpeare. 3. Sentence of a judge againſt a criminal. Dchring to have 
Judgment againſt him. Acts. 4. m. the right or power of paiuing 
j t. Judgment only doth belong to thee. Shakeſpeare. 5. The 
act of exerciſing judicature. They gave judgn:cnt upon him. 2 Amngs. 
6. Determination, deciſion in general. We would form a juſt judgment 
of things propoſed. Watrs. 7. Ihe quality of diſtinguithing propriety 
and impropriety, criticiim. is with our judgment as our 
watches. Pope. 8. Condemnation. The juigmext was by one to 
condemnation. R:m:axs. 9. The laſt doom. The dreadful judgment 
day. Shakeſpeare. 19. Diſtribution of juſtice. In judgments between 
rich and poor. Taylor. 11. Statutes, judiciary Jaws. If ye hearken 
to theſe judgments. Deuteronzmy. 12. [In phyſics] a faculty of the 
foul, by which it perceives the relation that is between two or more 
ideas 


—— Gad, are the remarkable puniſhments, which he 
inſlicts upon nations, families, and private perlons. for their fins and 
tranſ . And the LasT or general judgment, is that judicial 
8 by which Gop ſhall judge the sword in rightrouineis 
y that Man, whom he has ordained,” and render to every man, not 
according to ſome abſelute n:cond:tional decree, whether of the /rpra- 
lapſariam or infra-ia;ſarian kind; but, according to the DEEDS done in 
the body, whether grod or evi.” See SUPRA-LAPSAR!ANS, and IX rRA- 
LAPSARIANS, and (whe appear to me to have been the trac progent- 
tors of bath) GxosTics and Maxicazans. | 

Ju'picaBLE | judicabilis, Lat.] that may be judged. 

— » [of judicatorias, Lat.] belonging to judgment. 

Jupicarerr, ſubſe. [ judico, Lat.] 1. Diſtribution of juſtice. The 
lords the ſupreme judicatory. Clarendon. 2. Court of juſtice. Human 
Jadicatories give ſentence. Atterbury. 

Jv'bicaruax, Fr. on, It. of judica, Lat.] judgment or 
trying cauſes, power of diſtributing juſtice ; a term applied either to 
the court wherein the judge fits, or the extent of his juriſdiction ; alio 
the profeſſion of thoſe who adminiſter juſtice. A place of ;udicature. 

Court of JupDicaTuRE, an aſſembly of competent judges and other 
officers, for the hearing, trying, and determining of cauſes 

Jopi'crar [ judicaire, Fr. giadiciale, It. judicial, Sp. of indicialis, 
Lat.] 1. Practiſed in the diſtribution of public juſtice, done in due 
— dag —— or —— to the coarſe of law. What government 
| can be without judicial proceedings ? Bentley. 2. Inflicted on as a 

nalty. A judicial hardneſs. 2 ” | | | 10 

Jupr'crar, or Juv1'crary [in aſtrology] a ſcience or art that pre- 
tends to judge of and foretel future events, by conſidering the poũi - 
tions and i of the ſtars, Ec. 

UDICIALLY, adv. [of judicial) 1. In the forms of legal juſtice. 
Paſting the ſame judgment which he intends hereafter j adicially to de- 
clare. Grew. 2. In a judiciary manner. 

Juor'ctaLness [of judicial] judicial quality, ſtate or condition. 

Jup1'ciary, ad. [of judiciaire, Fr. judiciarius, Lat.] ng judg- 
ment upon any thing. Notions of ind. iary aſtrologers. Boyle. 

Jupi'crous [ judicieux. Fr. gindixieſo, It. judicio/o, Sp.] endowed 
with much judgment and reaſon, rational, diſcreet, prudent, adviſed, 
ſæilful in any matter or affair. Behoiden to judicious writers. Locke. 

Jud ciousl v, adv. [of judicicus) ſxilfully, wiſely, with juſt de- 
termination, diſcerningly. 8 

uD1'crousxEss [of judicious uy Gay, Ec. 

— Dei i. e. the judgment of God] a name given by our 
anceſtors to the trials called ordea!. 

St. Ives, a borough and port-town of Cornwall, on the friſh chan - 
nel. 2;8 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Se. — is alſo the name of a market towa in Huntingdonthire, on 
the river Ouſe, 57 miles from London. 

Jus ſnot improbably of Jug a nick-name for Jean, jugge, Dan.] 
a fort of large pitcher or pot with a handle and gibbous or 
ſwelling belly for drink ; alſo a common paſture or meadow. 

nn [of inge, Lat. to yoke} a title of Juno, ſo called on account 
of her introducing perſons iuto the yoke of matrimony, and recom- 

ing that union that ought to be between them. 

Jv*caLe Os [in anatomy] the jugal bone about the temples ; the 
ſame as zygoma. 
| 9 adj. Lingatus, Lat.] yoked or coupled together. 

o Ju'ccLe, verb nent. | jeugler, or jangler, Fr. jocor. Lat. = 
lare, It. jugiar, Sp. gechla, Su.] 1. to play tricks by Night of hand, 


JUM 


to ſhew falſe appearances of extraordin f,rmances. 2. To prac- 
tiſe artifice or unpolture. | TEN es 
Jo c. aii. [from the verb] 1. A tric: by legerdemaia, 2. 


n impollure, ad n. 
Jou'ccirxs, af. — tricks with Night of hand; alio acting 
clandeſtinely, cheating, c. 

Je ανενν¹ ix, adv. [of ing i] in a cheating manner. 

* e Lat. a walnut tree or walnut. 

U GLER [of japole; piccolatore, It. jugader, Sp. and Port.] one 
who practiſes flight of hand, one who * tue 3 by A con- 
veyance, one who gets his livelikucd by ſuch tricks, alto a cheat, a 
why fellow. 

U'GULAR ( jagularis, from jugular, Lat. jroulaire, Fr ] ini 
to the throat 2. 2 . 

Jv'eur ar Feins Cin anatomy] theft: vein. that g along the ſide of 
the neck, and terminate in the ſuhclaviun. 5 D 

J U GULATED, ag. Dyugalatus, Lat. ] having the throat cut. 

Ja GULUn, Lat. [in anatomy] 1. Ihe lore-yart of the neck, 
where the v. ind · pipe lies. 2. Ihe neck bore or channel-bone. 3. 

Ihe upper breail bone. 

Jotcr [/, Lat. and Fr. jups, Du: ] m „due, gravv. | 

Jutek [with. naturaliſts] . A bond ſubt'a- c «hich makes bart 
of the compoſition of plants and fruits, wit: dit e ee keit to 
all the otner parts, and ſerves to feed and ie alete, Wine is a 

Jute not hquid. for e includes boch ſulzſta g ard leguid. 37 atte. 
2. The vaponrs and hunud tics incloled in the carth. 

Ivics [with phyticrans] a kind ot ſtuid in an animal body, as zer- 
Tone juice, that which is ſound in the nerv's. Om lexicographey tho ld 
not have fad, “is Fuuxy”,, becauſe no fuch juice can be pov n, 
PII uot fay by the nuke. ee ; but with the beft A wee of =! itfe- ; 
tho' that there 1s ſuch a Hd, ſecrried in the tracy ih. difkibuted by 
the xcr<es throughout tue body, may from the firaciarc i the brain, 
Sc. be with reaſon 1x» rRE'b. ; 

Pancreatic Juice | with phyſicians] a liquor ſeparated in the gun 
of the pancreas. | 1 

Jurcertss [ gas, Fr.] havirg no juice or moiflu:c, dr. A 
Juiceleſe green * More. 5 
„ Jercixess [of jarcy} the quality of abounding in, or abundance rf 
juice, ſucculence. | 

Jvicy Jof juice: plen de jus, Fr.] ſull of juice, woitk. Ilerbs of 2 
flat and inte tubſtance. P.. 

F Fvixco, a market town of Buckinghamſhire, 55 miles from Lor- 
on. | 

Ju'3us, or Jv'zunes, fh. I vi ce, ju;rbe, Lat.) a for: of Ita- 
lian prunes, whole flower confi, vi fereral leaves, waich ate place 1 
circularly, and expand in form of a roſe, which aſterward beco £5 
an oblong fleſhy fruit, ſhaped like an olive, including an hard h- di- 
vided into cello, each containing an oblong nut or kernel. I he fruit 
is like a ſmall plum, but it has little fleſh upon the ſtone. M77. 

To Juxt [encher, Fr. of jagior, Lat.] 1. lo perch or rooſt as a 
hawk or any other birds do. 2. Juking in Scotland {lll denotes any 
complaiſance by bending of the head. He went ;x4irg and taſſing of 
his head. . Effrange. | 
Juxk [with falconers] the neck of any bird that a hawk preys 


upon. 

Jux IN, adj. [of jouchant, Fr.] 1. Perching as a hawk or other. 
bird does. 2. Bending or bowing the head in complaiſance. 

Ju'r.ay, or Ju'Lee [C, Fr. giulctbs, It. julepe, Sp. jaapium, 
Lat. of julep, Perl. or Arab. a ſweet potion] a liquid medicine of an 
agreeable taſte. Julap is an cxtemporaneous form of medicine made of 
ſimple and compound water ſweetened, and ſerves as a vehicle to 
other forms not ſo convenient to take alone. Luincy. 

Juis _ the Greeks and Romans] a hymn ſung in honour of 
Ceres and Bacchus, in the time of harveſt, to engage thoſe deities 
to be propitious. | 

J»v"Lt, or Ju'r.vs, Lat. fin botanic writers] a catkin, or cutkins, 
i. e. bunches of ſmall duſty flowers grewing on ſome trees, as pincs, 
poplars, haſels, walnuts, Ce. | 

Ir. Ray ſuppoſes them to be a kind of collection of the ſtamina f 
the flowers of the tree; becauſe in fertile trees and plants they have 
abundance of ſeminal veſſels and feed pods. | 8 

Ju“ LtAx Peried [fo called of Julias Ca/ar Scaliger the inventer of 
it] is a cycle of 7980 years ſucceſſively following one another; by the 
continual multiplication of the 3 cycles, 2iz. that of the ſun of 28 
years, and that of the moon of 19 vears, and that of the indiction of 
15 years; which epocha, altho' but feigned, is yet of very good uſe 
in calculations, in that every year, within the period, is diſtinguiſhable 
by a certain peculiar character; for the year of the ſun, moon, and 
the indiction will not be the fame again, till the whole 7980 years be 
revolved. He fixed the beginning of this period 764 years before the 
creation. 

JuL1ax Year, is the old account of the year (or a ſpace of time con- 
fiſting of 365 days and 6 hours, inſtituted by Julius Cæſar, who cauſed 
the Roman calendar to be reformed) which till the 2d of Sptember, 
1752, we uſed in England, and called it the old tile in contradiſtinction 
to the new account, framed by pope Gregory, which is 11 days be- 
fore the Julian account, and is called the new itile, and which is now 
adopted N by act of parliament. 

Ju'titrs, the Duchy of, a diitrict in the circle of Weſtphalia in 
Germany, about 60 miles long, and thirty broad. 

Ju'LirEx. Lat. 4. writers] that bears catkins, or long 
ſlender bunches of ftamineous flowers. 2 

Ju'r10. a piece of Italian or Spaniſh coin, in value about 69. Ster- 


e July flower. See CLove-ci'LLiFLower and Gitit- 
FLOWER. 

Ju'y Tile, Fr. Lagtio, It. Julio, Sp. Falho, Port. of 7. 
Lat. was ſo called of Julius Caſar, who regulated the year, for be- 
fore that time the month was called 2ziatilis, as being the fiitli from 
March] the 7th month in the year, beginning with January. 

Ju'marr, fubft. Fr. Mules and jrmar!;, the one from the mixture 
of an aſs and a mare, the other from the mixture of a bull and a mare, 
are frequent. Loc ic. 


Ic 'upas 


JUN 


Ti 4418 in confectuonrary | a ſort of ſugared patte. 
to enn, verb art. (int haucer ;:mbre, from cm, Fr. Skin- 
ner to mingle, to cuntoznd, to ſhake violently together. 
To levers, verb at. to be ſhaken together. Lhey will all meet 
«nl rumble together into a perfect harmony. Sars. 
Inner. [from the veru} confuſed mixture, violent and con- 
fuled agitation. 
Jefuenr [gruimente, It. of jurertarr, Lat.] a labouring beal. any 
t of bealt uted in tiling land, or in drawing carriages, a beat ut 
burthen. TJument:, as hories, oxcn and aſſes. Brown. 
JUMENTa"R10U>, Of or POO jumenta or labovring beat 
To Jour, werb. cut. (gumpen, Du.] 1. To {ip, romove torv ard 
without ttep or ſliding, to leap. 2. Jo leap ſu'denly. 3. To jor. 
Ine pumping chariots. Nabarm. 4. To agree, to tally, to join. Good 
V. its Jan. Mare. 
Ju ur, adv. exactly, nicely. Obſolete. Hitting jamp that indiviſi- 
ble point or center wherein goounets conf:fteth. Her. | 
June, a. [from the vero] 1. The act of jumping. a leap, a f. p. 
lucky chance. SE 
Our to: tune lies 
Upon this jump. Shake ycare. | 
3. [ Jie, Fr. It is generally uſed in the plural] A fort cont, a 
v.aiftcoat, a fort of bodice, look or limber tas for onen, arc 
vorn by ſickly ladies. 
The weeping caſſock ſcar'd into a jun, | 
A ſign the preſbyter s worn into the thump. Cleaviland. 
Ju'xames [in agriculture} a land fown with the fame grain that it 
was fown with the year before. 
Ju Sc RE [in old records] to ſtre or 
ing to the old cuſtom of adornirg churches. | ; 
ſu'xcaTE, . [ juncade, Fr, ginncata, It.] 1. Cheeſecake, a kind 
of ju eetment made of cures aud fugar. 2. Any delicacy. 3. A fur- 
tive or private entertainment. It is now im properly written ,t, in 
this ſenſe, which alone remains much in ute. | 
Jexev'st, or Ju'xcons, od. Lene, janceſus, Lat] full of bull- 
ruſiics. | 
Je creo. or ee, Sp. a cabal, a faftiors aſſembly, a meeting 
of men to {{: in coutcoil, | 
Jr! xcruu, Lat. a foil or place where ruſhes grow, 
Ju'xcrras, Lit [with turgeons} the recucing of crooked members 
to their duc late; the fame as rt . 
Ju'xcrure L,, Fr. inthe firit, conpurttare, Fr. in the fecond 
ſenic, cini „td. It in the ſecond tente, chr ra, Sp. ( N juncture, 
Lat.) 1. Ihe act of joining or coupling together. union, aiity, 


* 
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ſpread with ruſkes, accord- 


Juncture of hearts. X. Charics, 2. Ihe preſent poiture of affairs, a2 


critical point of time. In that jan of time. e 3. The line 
at which two ings are joined together. At the jar turcs of the diſtil- 
latory veſſels. Bozie. 4. Joint, articulation. All one entire bone 
without thoie grittly juncturcgs. Mere. | 

Jes { Fain, Fr. Guigns, It. Juris, Sp. Junbe, Port. Farris, Lat. 
takes its name, either of Vi , the younvers, bec:uic yourg 
people bad an aftembly in that month for their recreation; or ot i 
Brutus (as others ſay) who divic out the king of the Romans in that 
mouth} the ſixth month of our vear f. om Jar uary. 

Ju'xerex z. d. an apple of Jane, or perhaps Janeten. Fr. the 
name of jane} a ſmall apple thi ripeis carla, commounty called a ge- 
miting. | 

Jo'x102, a4. Lat. 1. One younger in age than another. I was 
ripening at tue rife of my jurors. 7 ater. 2. U yourger in flanding 
zu any art, profetiion or faculty, | 

Ju"xietn [genevrier, Fr. ginepro, It. henebro, Sp. punifro, Port. of 

Juniperus, Lat.] a fort of tre: or ſhrub. I he leaves of the juniper are 
long. narrow and prickly ; the male lowers are in ſome ſpecies pro- 
duced at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſa': e tree; but in other 
ſpecies they are produced on different trees from the fruit. Ihe firſt 
i> a ſoft pulpy berry containing three ſeeds in each. Miller. It is no 
uncommon thing to lee berries of three different years at once on the 
ſame tree. The ſhrub is very common with us on heaths and barren 
hills, but the berries uſed medicinally in our thops are brought from 
Germany, where it is greatly more abundant. I he berries are power- 
ful attenuants, diuretics and carminative. 11i//. 
| Juxx. 1. Pieces of old cable. 2. An Indian ſea-veffel or ſhip. 
America, which have now but , ard canocs, abounced then in 
tall ſhips. Bacon. | | 
Ives, lf. ( ;oncades, O. Fr. ſweetmeats. Properly ;uncate. 
See Juxcare.] 1. A fweatmeat. There wants no jankers ut the 
feait.. Sate rare. 2. A ſtolen entertainment. | 
To Ju'xktr, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To feaſt ſecretlx, to 
make entertainments by ſtealth. Whatever god bits you can pilfer in 
the Gay, favethem to zunker with your fellow-ſervants at night. S/. 
2. Tof-aitin general. Job's children feaſted and junketed often. South. 

Je NH, adj. [of junket] feaſting or making merry. 

qe so, the Pagan goddeſs fo called, in Hours account was the 
daughter of Crox vs [ſuppolcd to be the func with Saturn] and both 
ier and ait of Jovi ; his partner (according to that poet's repre - 
jentation of the bed, but not of the rand; and by what Homer ob- 
ſervcs of her ſtopping the labour pains in one woman, and hyftenirg 
tae birth in another, it hould ſcem, this goddets had a peculiar tuper- 
intcndency over the nuptial bed. Ant accordingly Virgil gives her 
the title of Pronube or preſident of marriage. | 
| Prima & tel'us & Proxu Ba Juno 

Dant ſignum, tummogque vlularunt vertice nym phæ. | 
Sce JuxoxIA. Kneid. lib. IV. I. 166. Sc. 

Jes, a yerrly ſolemnity performed in commemoration of her 
marciage, at which ume the maids of all ages ran races in honour of 
Juno, petitioning her for huſbands, calling her Juno Pronuba and Ju- 

ulis; and at Rome an altar was crected to Juno Juga, where the 
1cw-mariied couple appeared to offer ſacrifice, which was ei- 
mer a white cow, gecle or ravens; and they took the gall from the 
ſ.ciitced beatt, and cait it behind the a'tar, to intimate that all- 
bitternels of ſpirit ſhould be bariithes! from married perſons. 

Tux6'xEs, were the genii drmines, or goddeiies that waited upon 
women, watching over and protecting them. 8 
 Ju'xrso. It. a cabal, a Cd of nien combuned in any ſccret de- 
fan. aue of petty tyrant, os 14 


* 
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F'vor y ſebrr, Lat. rue, Fr.] the tooth of an el phant. 
Ju'rires, the ton of Cronus ſor Saturn] and Rhæa. 
Lord Hertert teils us, „ That the men celebrated of all the Jups- 
ts was the Ceran (tho! of later date than the Hrgive) who, as 
Distress writes, excelled all the ret in fortitude and virtues, 
and having received the kingdom after Sturm, conferred many and 
very great benefits on human life, what wich his ft adminiflration at 
home, and his making wars for fuppreitine Hoc; and pirates abroad.” 
Huirr!tnkT de Re 4. Geutiiumm. to the Ez 57 lan Feiter, or Jur:- 
11e Aunox, fre Baccars and Lavr ran Empire. 
Je'rirtn [with heralds} who bazon the arms of princes by pla- 
nets, inflead of meals and colours. is uſed tor azure or blue. H his 
colour is repreſented in engraving by parallel ſtrokes. See Plate 
IV. he. 27. | 
Jerirtr {with aſtronomers} is accounted the biggeſt of all the 
planet+, being computes to be 2465 times bigger than our carth. Its 
penocical time is 43332 Eazs, 12 hours, and revolves about its axis, 
n ꝙ hours, 5 minutes. | 
Jura“, D/Y 497 in herb, otherwit called mullein. 
Iv vrrox. -i. Fr. a ſhort cloſe cuat. A breatiplate and a light 
fen. See, ler, | 

Jv'x ar (of jarats, and ju atir. from jura. Lat. ;ure, Fr.] a ma- 
Zittrate in 10.22 corte atien, in the qua:ity of an alderman, for go- 
verning the corporation. | 

Jurarory, ay). | juratiire, Fr. from jure, Lat.] giving an oath. 
To give jaratem caution. de parent i. ige. 

Ju'eprx, or Jus bon prob. of -o1;, fil:h, and den. Sax. a rece 
tacle or lodging, f. d. the hith of the chamber] a chamber. pot. Sce 
Jonxbr x. | | | 

Jenipicat [juridioue, Fr. ginrictcn, If, Of jeri us, Lat.] 1. Per- 
taining to the law, uſed in courts of juitice, judicial, orderly. A 
Jaridicel account. II li. 2. Acting in the com vution of juſtice. . 

Juz1oicar Da, court days on which the law is adminiſtred. 

— JvnrDiIcarLly, . [of jurisical] with legal authority, accord- 
ing to forms of julice, judiczaily. 

Jurtsconsu LT. . juris corſultus, Lat. ] one who gives his opi- 
mon in caies of law. A deciſion of the jurijcon/ult javolemus. Ar- 


_ buthnt. 


JuribreriON, Fr. giert iere, It. jvridichn, Sp. of juriſiidio, 
Lat.] 1. A power or authority which a man has to do juſtice, in cate 
of complaint made before him. leg: l authority, extent of power. No 
ſuch power as gare him ſovercign prriſdiction over mankind, Locke. 
2. A court of judicature. 3. Ihe verge or cxtent of any au- 
thority. | 

Ju'n:s-pe vpe, Fr. F jurie-frodenta, It. jf trudentia. Lat.) 
the f:1}} or knowledge of the law, rights, cutioms, Aatutes, Ec. of 
what is juſt or unjuſt. | 

(aus ical Jun is-prRUDENCE, is that of the canon law. 

(ri JURIS-PRUDENCE, is that of the Roman law. 

Ferdal Juris-PRUDENCE, is that of the fees. 

Ju'ar>T | ;arife, Fr. from jura. Lat.] a civilian, a lawyer, cc 
who profjefies the ſcience of the law. Not to be meaſured by the 
principles of jrrifts. Bacon. 

Ju'rom are, Lat.] a juryman, who has been ſworn, one who 
ſerves on a jury. The jurors picked out of choice men. Spenfer. 

Ju“ {in common law] fignifics either 24 or 12 men ſworn to in- 
quire of the matter of fact, and to declare the truth upon fuck evidence 
as ſhall be dchvered them, touching the matter in queſtion. 

Grand Jury, conſiſts of 24 grave and tubitantial perſons, either 
2 or ſome of the better ſort of ycomen, choſen inc ifferently 

the ſheriff, out of the whole county. to conſider of all bills of in- 

diciment preferred to the court, which they pprove of by writing 
upon them 6b:/la vera, or elſe diſallow, by indorſing on them zgu0- 
Lama,. 

Pesiy-Jus v, conſiſts of 12 men at the leaſt, an! are impannelled 
as well upon criminal. as upon civil cauſes. "Thoſe that paſs upon of- 
fences of life and death, do K bring in their verdict either guilty or not 
guilty ; whercupon the priſoner, if he be found guilty, receives judg- 
ment and condemnation ; or ocherwiſe is acquitted or ſet free. In ci- 
vil cafes, the jury, after due conſideration, bring in their verdi either 
for the plaintiff or defendant ; and in real actions, <cither for the de- 
mandant or tcnant. | 

Clerk of the juxiks, an officer in the cou t of COommon-Pleas, who 
makes out the writs called habeas corpora, and drin, for the ap» 
pearance of the jury, after they have been returned upon the wenrre 

actas. 
5 Jux v-MAsH [with mariners] is when the fore - maſt or moin - maſt is 
broken down by a ſtorm, or loſt in a fight, they put ſome great yard 
that is ſaved into the ſtep of the broken mail, and faſten it into the 
partners; fitting it with ſails and ropes, ſo as to make a ſhift to fail 
and ſteer the ſhip. : 

Ju'xyman [of jury and man] one who is impannelled on a jury. 

jus, Lat. Jaw, right, equity. 

Jus Corone, Lat. the right of the crown, which differs in many 
things from the general law, relating to the abject. | 

Jus Curialitutis 1rglie, Lat. the law called the courteſy of England. 

Jus Hercditatis, Lat. the right of inheritance. : 

Jus Patrenatus [in canon law] the right of preſenting a clerk to 
a benefice, the ſame that is called ad vou {on in the common law. | 
rs Retrattus, or Jus Retrowvendendi [in the civil law] is an agree- 
ment between buyer and ſeller, that the latter and his heirs, may bu 


- 


back the goods or wares again, before any other, | 


Jvsquiamnue [with botaniſts] the herb henbane or hogbane. 
jJv's5eL, a diſh made of ſeveral meats minced together. 
Jussu'LEexT | jrfulentu;, Lat.] ſodden or ſtewed in broth. : 
Jusr [e, Fr. giufio, It. jufis, Sp. and Port. of //, Lat.] 1. 
Right, rigliteous, upright, incorrupt, equitable in the diitribution of 
juitice. 2. Honeſt, being without crime in dealing with others. Ju 
balances, ju weights. Leviticus. 3. Exact, proper, accurate. 4. 
Virtuous, innocent, pure. Noah was a % man and perfect. Geneſis. 
5. True, not forzed, not falſely imputed. well grounded. Crimes 
were laid to his charge too many, the leaſt whereof doing juſt, had 
berezved him of eltimation. Hooker. 6. Equally retributed. He re- 
ccived à i recqmpence ef reward. H:br:ac:, 7. Complete, . 
A 


Jus 

out ſuperfiuity or defect. A little above j ſtature. Bacon. 8. Re- 
gular, orderly. The war ſhall ſtand ranged in its 5a array. Aali- 
7%. 9. Exactiy pro tioned. u dillance tu cen our armics. 
Shat;ſpearc. 10. Full, of full dimenſions. Like to have come to a 
ji battle. Knolles. 11. Exact in retribution. 

Jesr, adv. [jut, Du. Ger. Su.] 1. Exactiy, nicely, accurately. 
Pan guided my hind i to the heart of the beaſt. Sidrer. 2. 
Merely, barely. lo value themſelves upon j»/? nothing at all. 
© ings 3. Near!y, in the very point. J-ft at the point of death. 
i. 

JusrT, ful. ¶ jouſte, Fr. ] mock encounter on horſeback tilt tour- 
nament. J., with both ſword and launce. Siducy. 

To Jusr, verb nat. { after, Fr.] 1. To tilt, to engage in a 
mock fight. 2. io puth, to drive, to juſtle. See JusTLE. 

Jes Diver: [in mathematics] ſuch numbers or quantities, which 
will divide a x number or quaatity, fo as to leave no remainder. 

Jv'sricr, 12 gi rie, It. juſtitia, Sp. Juſtifja, Port. of Juſiitta, 
Lat.] juſinefs, equity, reaſonableneſs, right law. 

Je5Tice, or Jus71'crR [ puſtiriarins, I. at.] an officer appointed by 
che * or common wealth, to do right by way of judgizent. And 
tou Efdras, ordain judges and juftices. 2 Eſtra:. | 

To jus v,, erb act. [from the ſubſt.] to adminiſter juſtice to 
any; a word now obſolete. The cmperor hath been judge and par- 
ty, and hath ji, himſclf. Bacer. 

JusTiIce [in God] is a communicable attribute, by which is in- 
tended not only the rectitude of his nature in general. but more eſpe- 
cially his dealing with his creatures, according to the deſert of thei: 
deeds. Sce JUν,jGQuus of God, and GN ies. 

Jesr:cs (in men] 1. The virtue by which they give every man 
his due. O thatI were judge, | would do j»//ice. 2 Samuel. 2. Vin- 
dicative retribution, punithn.cat, He cactuted the juftice of the 

Lord. Denterenami. 3. Right, aſiortion of right. Thy arm may 
do thee yrftice, Shale care. | 

JusTice {with meruii'!;j is not to injure or wrong any one. 

Commutative Jus, 1s that which concerns all perſons one with 
another, in relation to dealings, as buying, ſclling. exchanging, lend- 
ing. bor. ou ing. G. 


Diftributtve 1CST1CE, is that which concerns princes, magiſtrates, 


and offices, Sc. 


General jus rier, or Univer/al Juxrics is a conſtant giving to 


every one his due, aud this hath fer it, object all laws divine and . 


human. 

Particular Jus ict, is a conſtant will and deſire of giving to every 
one his due, according to a particular agreement, or the laws of civil 
ſociety ; and this is allo called commutative, or expletory juſtice. 

Peſitiue Jus ric (with moraliſts] is to do right to all, to yield 
them w hatioc ver belongs to them. 

And this, in the moit exte»fve uſe of the word, iinplies a due ab- 
ſervance of rights, whatever be the ſubject in which 75e rig/ ts te- 
five, whether of a ſuperior, equal, or _ Kind. A thought which 
the T: ble of Cebes his moit judictoully (not to fay elegantlz } por- 
tray d in that coupler, ey 

Tuſtice her equa! frale aloft diſplays, 
And & 1GHTs buth /umar and divine the weighs. 
And in the fame /atitza: tize term juſtice or righteouſneſs [ARA - 
] is frequently uſed in ſcripture, I mean as expreſſive of all true 
rndtity and irt; or the Go CHARACTER in general, as being 
founded in the obſervance of thoic rights; which belong both to Guy 
and to MAN, | 


JusTics Scat, the highett foreſt court, always held before the lord 


chief juſtice in eyre of tue fore, upon warming forty days before; 


where judgments are given, and anrs ſet for offence. 
JusTice, or Lord Chir? Faſiice { of the Common Pleas, j»/liciar:ns 


cammus m cite, iat.} is one vho, with his affiſtants, hears and 


determines all cau'es at the common liv ; that is to ſay, all civil 
 Ezuſe;, between comn.on feen, as „dll pertonal as real. 

JusTiCE of it» Tl . Hiciarins freſtæ. 1 at.] is alſo a lord by 
cchcd, and the only jullice that Cr proint a de uty. He is allo called 
Jai. ice: in gr of toe foreſt. He ha, the hearing and determining of 
all ottences, ichin the King's forefts, committed againſt veniion or 
vert. | 
 Jesrice, or C iti ſaf the King's Bench, jufticiarius de han- 

ws regis, Lat. bs the capital or chief juſtice of England, and allo a 
ord by his office. Which is mere ctpcct ly to bear and determine 
all pleas of the c10wn, 7. c. ſuch is concen offences committed againſt 
the crown, dignity, and price of te kir g; as, treaſons, felonics, 
mayhems, Sc. | | 
4USTICEMENT, . (Of zufiice;, 2 law word] importing all things 
belonging to juice. procedure in courts, | 

Jo'sT1cer. i. [from to i] an adminifirator of juſtice; an 
old word. He was a ſingular good gufticer. Dawes. | 

Io'sr:iors of Alte { puiticiarii ad ca; itndas ius, Lat.] are ſuch as 
were wont by ſpecial comn iſſion to be {ent into this or that county to 
take afiizes for the eaſe of the ſubictts. Theie commitions of 1.ite 
years have been ſettied and executed only in Lent, and the long va- 
cation, hen the jultices of both bunches go on their circuit by 2 and 
2 through all Eugland, and ditpatch their butinet> by ſ-vcral com- 
miſſions. 

JusTices in Fire [ jrferciorii itinerartes, Lat. fo termed of the 
French; ere iter, Lat.] thel-, iu ancient times, were ſent with com- 
militons unto divers chuntics to hear ſuch cauſes, eſpecially as were 
rermed pleas of the cr. wn; aud that tor the calc of the ſubject, who 
mult eiſe have been hu zied to the courts of Weltminter, it the cauſe 
were too high for the county court 

JusTicrs of Gal Dells | jr friciarii ad garles deliberandas, Lat.] 
are ſuch as are commitiioned to car and determine cauſes appertzin- 
ing to thoſe, who for any ofierce are catt into goals. Their commit- 
ſion is now turned over to the juflices of aſſige. 

JusTices of Labourers, were jultices formerly appointed to curb 
the frowardneſ of labouring men, who would either be idle, or exaci 
unreaſonable wages. 

JosT1ices of Nift Prins, are now a!' one with juſtices of atze, for 
it is a common adjournment of a cauſe in the Common cas, to put 
it off to ſuch a day, N privs a iciorii wencrint ad ea; ii, i. e. 


* 


rymen, becauſe they jutlity that pariy for W ον tacy £1 


Jus 


unieſs the juttices come before into thoſe parts to take are; ar“ 


9 
from that cluuic of the adjournment, they arc alſo called jullices ot 
rife ?rous, 

JvsT1Ers of Opry and Terminer, were juſtices that were Copied on 
ſon e ſpecial occaſion, to hear and determine fome particular cautes, 

Jusricrs of the Pavili:x, were certain judges of a pie powder 
court, of a ſingular jurifciciion, which were ancierty authoriged by 
the biſlop of Winchetter, at a fair keyt at St. Giles. hill, ner that 


Citv. 


. Jusrices of 2he Pence [ juftioinrit ad gutem, Loe] ore perſon: of 
intereſt and credit, appointed by the king's committion to mannt2in the 
peace in the county where they well. Tou hatt appointed jafticrs 
of the peace to call poor men before them Sato pour, : 

JusTiCts of the Peace [within the libertie } are ſuch. in cities ard 
towns corporate, as the former are in any county i their authority 
and power is altogether the fame, within their fever. ! p: ecinets. 

Jesrices Ae Nuorum, are ſuch of thoſe juitices betore-nicutioned, 
whoſe commiſſion has this clavte, r ave e clams. 

Ju's1 ICES of trial Baſion, Or 11. 2 [of 170017 „ to draw, ard 
bejton, Fr. A ſtaff, becauſe they ha- a fit dchveted to them as 2 
badge of their ctlice] were certain jultices a ined by king Ed- 
ward I, to make inquiſition through the real upon all otticers, 
touching bribery or extortion, and mtrufon; M a0 upon barretor>, 
breakers of the peace, and other ofenders. 

Lerdi jus riers [of the kingdom] are noble pere: deruted to be 
regents or chief governors of the calm, dung the abtence of the 
king. | 

[vU'STICt5KiP [of fee] rank or ofce of a juſlice. Swift. 

Ju's1 IC;ABLE (ot pr ftice] proper to be examined in courts of jal- 
tice ; allo being under juriidictun, faulen, to luit. 

Iv IFCHARY [ jreftacrntt & FX. eu 4, Lat. I flieier, Fr. £-: fe. 
gie. It.] one thac adwminntcys ni ace, | | 

Ju'>ricies {in law} a wit dactied to the fer F for the difpatch 
of jullice in ſome ſpiri: un cave, wheiey. th, Oni ova authocit-, he 
cannot deal in the county court. Thi, writ panticuiutly enables hir 
to hold plea of a great tem + whereas, by his ordinary power, he can 
hold no pleas but of fams under forty hilly 5. 

Tv: TIFL ABLE {from to 7 6 ; of J 1, +445 and He, I. at.] that may 
be jukihecd, defontible b. law or canton, conturmuble to juice. 
Ji fab! refembiance to tome at lat d. TN. 

Jus eto v1 en d8 {of pap ghd fe] revunade,  poſibiiiry of bein 
Fary def. nA, capabiins of being julified, warrantavt-rift.. 

Jos re1art ts, add. [ot h with jultlice; quiily, to a to be 
fupportec by Civic. A mil me e mil ly tuo ct and pile 
for his oprauns. e | 

JuU'STIFILY, Sort. of, [ joflrfecatus, Lat.] cicated or proved inno- 
cent of any crime, chuige, or accutation ; allo verified, mamtmucd 
for good, proved. Sce to lest. | 

Jusririca T iox, Fr. [g. A/. H.,, It. jufliffacion, Sp. of ju/ift- 
catia, low lat ] te act of juilitying, de ng, or making good, de- 
fence, maintenance, fwpport. For wy brocher s fiation. Shak: - 
eure. 65 | 

}vsTiFIicaTion [with divines, ſo far as they all agree] is an act 
cf God's free Graci, or CLEMENT, by which he forg-we7 our fins, 
and by conferring EN xa. life and haypinets upon us, treats us, a; 
though wr bad nt offended, and ali tin t1151gh the redemption which i. 
in his Son Jefus Cor ff. See Romans, © wi. v. 24, compared with 
c. v. v. 17, 18, 19. and what has betn {tr ody offered under the 
word Ga cr. F. EIA AL Head, CaLW N:, Oc. 

Jusrirtie arion {in common law] a eng in court a good reve 
fon, why a perfon did ſuch a thing, for v tuck te is called to ,,. 

Jusrir ical ivr, /ub/t. {rom to , } one who juitihcs, detends, 
or vindicates. | | ; 

JusTiricaTors {in law] are compurgato's , dach pern, who 
Apon oath zuitity the IANGUCBED, iert, Us qath of another: alto Ja- 

gie their 
verdict. | 3 

To jus tir v. wer b acl. [ Jaſiiſtier. Fr. Gere, Ne Fi . Sr. 
of jujtifico, low 121 1. L clear from ini urecd guilt, ebe, tom 
an accuſation, to make innocency appear. Wiſdom 1+ 7 A of her 
children. Sr. Matthew. 2. 'Vovuity, to frew or prove, do maintain 
or make — Toyjaftify his cruel 1:ilthood. Sd, 3. Lo free from 
paſt fin by pardon. By him all that believz are % ted from all 
things. As. N. B. It implies more than a e garden. See Jus- 
TIFICATION. ; | 3 

To Jusriey [with divines] to declare innocent; to bring into a 
ſtate of grace. | 3 
To jus rir v [in lau] is to give a reaſon why ſuch an act was done. 

To Jusrirr [with primers] is to make the lines they compoſe 
even. : 15 3 

]u'sT1FYING, adj. [ juſtificans, Lat.] rendering or declaring in- 
cent.” os _ 

Ju's1 1NGS, or JusTs, fubf. Sec Jusr Dantes. of jouter, Fr. to run at 
tilts} were exerciies uſed in former times by tuch perſons, who deſired 
to gain reputation in feats of arms, of whatſoever degree or quality, 
from the king to the private gentleman ;z they were uſually performed 
at great folemnities, a5 mairiages of princes, and alſo on other occa- 
ſions. The time and place being appointed, challenges were ſent 
abroad into other nations, to all that deiued to finnn'tee theutelves . 
Aud rewards were appointed by the prince for thoſe who came off 
conqucrors. | : | 

1 here were many circumſtances relating to thele performances; a, 
if a man was unhorted he was quite difgraced, or if ke was thaken wn 
the taddle, or let his lance fail, or loſt any piece of hi: armour, 0: 
wounded his autagonilt's hoe. Sc. all which were acouunt w ut 


putable. And there were alto certata rules for d tht}! P1124 
to them that behaved with the greatett gailzntry., poo 

On verb ncut, | from u e, Fr.] to encounter, 12 n I 
ruth againſt each other. I he) thall e one Lg me Re? 
hum. 


. 1 — * I " 
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To Jus tir, verb act. to joſtle, fhice or jugs, oh NV 5 


puſhin;; ag inſt it. A man mn 1.4 p. R. « 


- * WE RE „dev. Fonctlv 
Iv's ry, 4. {of iu 1. Iu a juit nanny, uptip us done 
N thing Can jufſt!, be defpite d, that Cannes 22.0 . (RICH: 


viſion is made in the marriage articles 


the ſands, on the ſea- ſhore in Egypt, Syria, and other 


Juv 

2. Properly, exactly, accurately. Their feet aſſiſt their hands, and 
Ja/il; beat the ground. Dryden. Be: 

USTL x, adv. Fof ju/? ] culy, rightly, reaſonably, with juſtice. 

bes (of jaſtj 1. Jult þ cnn. jultice, reaſonableneis, equity. 
Juin properly applic tot ings, and Juſtice to perſons : Tho” we 
now ſay the the juſtice of a cauſe as well as of a judge. Jobaſon. Ac- 
cording to the ju/ineſs of the cauſe. Spen/er. 2. Accuracy, propriety, 
the exactneſs or regularity of any thing. The jaſiae/s and regularity 
of his productions. Addi/on. 

Jusrxe+<+5 of Language, conſiſts in uſing p and w<ll-choſen 
term, and in ſpeaking neither too much nor too little. 

JusrxE55 of Thought, conſiſts in a certain accuracy or preciſeneſe, 
by which every part of it is perfeQly true and pertiment to the ſub- 
ject. 
a e jur Out, werb nent. [of jetter, Fr. to caſt or throw. This word 
is ſuppoſed to be corrupted from jet, perhaps from foot. Jobnjon.] to 
land out beyond the reſt of a building, to thoot into prominences, to 
come out beyond the main bulk. "K forms to jar out of the ſtructure 


of the poem. Broome. 


Jure [with chemiſts] the fertile, congealing, ſaltiſh quality of 
the earth 


Ju'TLaxD, a peninſula of Denmark, anciently called the Cimbrian 
Cherſoneſe, bounded by the Catgate fea, which ſeparates it from 


Norway on the north; by the ſame ſea, which divides it from the Da- 


niſh iſlands and Sweden, on the eaſt ; by Holſtein on the ſouth, and 
by the German ocean on the weſt. | 
To ju rr, verb act. to ſhoot out beyond. 
As doth a galled rock 
; O'erhand and jutty his confounded baſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Jevexa't1a, Lat. [among the Romans] certain games or feats of 


J x Me 


aAivity, inſtituted by Nero the firſt time his beard was ſhaved, cel: 
"= for the health of youth | 

U"VENILE [grovenile, It. of juwenilis, Lat. youthful, „ Its 
youth when it E luxuriant and N nile. — . 

Ju'venLEvEss, or Juvzxitirv [ juvenilitas, Lat.] youthfulneſ:, 
—— og temper. The reſtoration of grey hairs to javenility. 

A DI. 

Ju'xra Pofition, Fr. [ ;uxta and pofitio, Lat. with philoſophers 
Appoſition, the ſtate of ven placed near each other, a contiguity x. 
nearneſs; a ranging the ſmall parts of any mixt body into ſuch a po- 
ſition, order or fituation, that the parts being contiguous, ſhall deter- 
mine or ſhew a body to be of ſuch a figure or quality; or to be endued 
with ſuch properties, as are the natural reſult of a configuration 
or diſpoſition of parts. At laſt come to parts that are united by a 
guxta pafitien. Glanville. 
| Ter [ig. Sax. Aura, Lat.] it is a paraſytic or a twining plant, 
that runs about trees, walls, c. by means of roots and fibres from its 
branches. The leaves are angular, the flowers for the moſt part con- 
fiſting of fix petals, and are ſucceeded by round berries which grow in 

bunches. Mi ler. 

Txia [:512, Gr.] a ſwelling of the veins ; the ſame as cirfos and cg 
rix. Some dillinguiſh between the c and ixia, applying the forme- 
term to theſe kind of ſwellings. <:4er:wer they happen; and the latter 
term, only when appearing in the /z2zs. But Gorrevs and Caſteiius 
both are of opinion, that no ſuch diſtinction ſhould be admitted. 
2 or IXI XE [IC or gn, Gr.] a fort of carduus, called came- 


I'xwor TH, a market town of Suffolk, 73 miles from London. 
Jr "nod, adj. Sec Giztat, And in their pale dull mouths the iy- 
mold bit. Shakeſpeare. 3 | 


k AM 


k. Roman, X &, Italic. R &, Engliſh, K k, Saxon, K E, 
Greek, are the 1cth letters in order of the alphabets, Þ, 
the 19th of the Hebrew. K is a letter borrowed by the 
Engliſh from the _ It has before all the 


vowels one invariable „as teen, hen, hill, but is not 


much in uſe except after c at the ends of words, as duct, clock, which 


were anciently written with e final, as clacle, checke. It is allo in uie 


between a vowel and the filent e final, as cote, broke, brake. It like- 


wiſe ends a word after a dipthong, as /oo#, book, break. K is ſilent in 
the preſent pronunciation before », as knife, knee, knell. 
K, is a numeral letter, ſignifying 250. 
R, with adaſh over it, ſtood for 150000. |» | | 
The letter K, tho' moſt commonly written, is not pronounced, but 
is loſt after C, as in arithmetich, logick, magick, phyfick, &c. pick, 


 prickle, flick, fickle, &c. In thoſe words derived from the French, it 


15 better omitted. becauſe that tongue has no 4: But in thoſe derived 
_—_ northern tongues, it may for the ſake of etymology be pre- 
cIved. 

The letter K [in old charters and TA a's] had various ſignifica- 


tions, as K. R. was ſet for Chorus, K. R. C. for Cara Civitas, 7. e. the 


dear city; K. R. M. for Carmen, ji. e. a verſe, K. R. A. M. N. for 
Charus /mi.us Neſfter, f. e. our dear friend, c. | | fy 

k az1-Cat [of kanle, Sax. a male] a boar cat. | 
Kan (. Heb.] an Hebrew meaſure containing three Engliſh 
pints. Rabbi David Kimchi in his book of vet, ſays tis the 
pant of a non. See Sean. PF * Turks] 

{.1'p1N, or Ke'Bixn [among erſians ks] a temporary 
marriage for a time, 1— condition that the huſhand ſhall allow the 
wife a certain ſum of money if he repudiates or quits her. What our 
l-xicographer here calls a TEMPORARY marriage, is (1 fear) the only 
r 

cd for /ife ; but to be exchanged at pleaſure; in 
| 2 the ſupport of my 
when divorced. See Divorce. 

Ka'vares, or Ka'paz1TEs [among the Mahometans] a ſet who 
deny the generally received tenet of predeſtination, and maintain the 
doctrine of free will, and the liberty of it in its full extent. Sec Ca- 
DARIANS. 

Kare [kael, Su. kahl, Du. and Ger.] colewort. 

Ka'tExDaR, or KA'Lexprer — of calende, Lat. the firſt 
days of every month among the Romans] an ephemeris or almanack, 
to ſhew — fr of the month, an account of time. 

Kali ſan Arabic word] the ſea herb graſs- wort, which _ on 
,- uſed in 
making glaſs, ſoap, &c. Whence the word alkali. 
weed Ii is fold to the Venetians. Bacon. See ALK ALI. 

Kan, adj. crooked. Kaem in Erſe is ſquint-eyed, and applied to 
any thing awry : clean lam ſignifies crooked, athwart, awry, croſs 
from the purpoſe, A. ſcbembo, It. Hence our Engliſh @ lin Clean 
kam is by a vulgar pronunciation brought'to kim kam. 


his is clean ham 


K EB 

Kax [in Perſia] a magiſtrate, the ſame as a governor in Europe, 
and 4 — N. prince, and lord. [See CHAN. ] Calias ſays, 
it ſignifies in the /errapa or prefect of any great province. 


a'xTrEF [kant, kref, C. Br.] a diviſion of a county in Wales, 
containing an hundred towns. 


beer, that was in the monaſtery. 
KARL = karei, Du. kerl, Ger.] a man, a ſervant; a 
* Sax. a houſhold ſervant ; bu » a ſeaman. | 
ARL, 


* weight d by goldfniths, being the 24th part of | 
a . ARAT. | | 
1, the fourth pontiff of Perſia, who is the ſecond civil lieute- 
nant, _ as well as ſpiritual affairs. | 
Ka'rzen Silver, a fort of tone, which, it is ſaid, cannot be con- 
ſumed either by fire or water. | 
To Kaw, werb neut. [of kawe, Du. a jack-daw, or from the ſound} 
to cry as a jack-daw, raven, crow, or rook. Jack-daws hawing and 
fluttering about their neſts. Locke. See Caw. Y 
To Raw verb act. [of kauthen, Du.] to fetch the breath with 
difficulty ; to gape for breath. 
Kaw, /ub/t. (from the verb] the cry of a raven, crow, or rook. 
With her loud 4axus her craven kind doth bring. Dryden. 85 
Kay, or Key [kaeye, Du. kar, L. Ger. and Teut. quai, Fr. See 
Kev.] way D FI) 2 at, a wharf. 1 
Kavrz, . lle, Fr.] 1. Ninepins, kettlepins, whi 
aa hdres, And now at Kayle they try a harmleſs 
chance. Sidney. 2. A kind of play ftill retained in Scotland, in 
which nine holes, ranged in threes, are made in the ground, and an 
iron bullet rolled in among them. : 
Ke'zer [anong the Perſians] a ſet w 
chants. They are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
beards and dreſs, and are had in great eſteem 
their lives. They believe the immortality of the 
notions like thoſe of the ancients, concerning the 
fields. When any of them die, they let looſe a cock in his houſe, 
and drive it into a field ; if a fox fiezes it and carries it away, they 
take it for a proof that the ſoul of the dead perſon is ſaved. If this 
iment does not anſwer their expectations, they prop the carcaſs 
with a — — and if the birds firſt 
pick out the right eye, they take it for granted, that he is one of the 
predeſtinated, and bury it with great ceremony; but if the birds firſt 
—— ©: oy they look upon him a reprobate, and throw the 


carcaſs into a di 


| Ke'pLEn, 


K E E. 


Kratrn, or Ki'sLEen [among the Turks] the point or quarter to 
which they turn themſelves when they make their prayers, which is 
towards the temple at Mecca ; alio an altar or nich in all their moſques, 
which is placed exactly on the fide which foo toward the temple at 
Mecca. Its etymology is derived from c, Arab to be in an %- 
fire ſituation, as Seftos and 4 : and, according to Colius, the 
word tebleb ¶ leblab or cabilat} is applied by the Afiatic writers as 
well to the temple of Jera/alczr, is to that of Mecca, Sale, in his 
ies on the Ceran, tells us, that when the prophet fled to Medina, 
ne directed his foilowers to turn ſ in the act of prayer] towards the 
temple at Jern/alem [ probably to ingratiate himſelt with the Jews] 
which continued to be the:r KFLAu tor fix or ſeven months ; but 
eicher finding the Jews too untractable, or deſpairing otherwile to gain 
the pagan u,. who cond not tot get their reſpect to the temple ot 
Mucca, he ordered that pray ors for the future ſhould be towards the 
lit. This change was made in the iecond year of the begrra, as A- 
ba'feda relates, and occationed many to fail from bim, taking ouence 
at his inconlanc. ' Coen, p. 17. I cannot diimits this fub- 


ject. without ſub mag that mot excellent 2. reiection, winch 


Manon r throws in, when appointin this very change. Every 
ect (lay s he) has a certain ror [or renn to Wit: they turn them- 
ſeues in prayer; but do ye ſtrive to run they Goup THINGS 3 WHEREVER 
ye be, Cob will bring you back [meaning at the reſurtection] 
tor Gov is almighty”. And indeed, in juitice to H, it ſhould 
be obſerved in general, that tho he has whhitmed voi tins and other 


rites, yet he has taken the utmoſt care to guard zus jolowers againit 


confounding poſitive :nftitictions with the MuR ai. GOD, and does moit 
zniform!y and conttanily r-:aind than of thy truth, that nothing thort 
of alia and Hun. PIA ant vinwue wilt entitle to the future 
happineſs. Sc Manobertsu, Pair orioh, 3rd Divorce: 

KE'B.t:4 NOMA, a p>cket Compal. 
about th m. to direct theia how io plice themtelyes exactly wacn they 
20 to prayers. 8 g 

To Krcx, or To Kiezntir, t Fob. of kuchen or kuch. 
Du. a cough} 1. Lo mae a noe e e, Oy ran 0! | 

culty of terching breath. 2. (actes a. iu, j tene the omach, ww 
reach at vomitzing. Patients mult nat 4% te. Bacer. 

To KE'ctLE @ calle, to wind or twine i twill ropes about the 
bie or bolt rope, ws jo Vent tein 17021 1, la,, in the ha ie, or in 
the ſhip's quarter. 5. 

Kecks, or Kt'crtoy, df, co n m EF eigne. Fr. cicat . I. a.. 
Sinner] 1. Skinner ſer :s io tinte K , 0; 107 tu,, fame as ket}, k, 
It is uſed in Stafterdthire both or eme and any other now Mw 
jointed plant. 2. The dry hollos As on plants. Hatetul goc!;s, 
rough thiſtles, 4 Duts. „ ce 

Kr kx, a. Ian et, or cx ieſcinbling a kex. A ſoſt heck 
body. Cre. 

Io Krver, verb none. ſhagbhe. Du. a ſmall veile!] 

Kr' gt. a ſn l anchor uſed in a river. 

Ke'boixo [with mariners] is ieteing up the fore-{ail or ſore- top- 
fail and miſſen, and fo Iating a ſaip drive with the tide; letting tall 
and lifting up the keeg-anchor, 425 0 L ws cin YTVET; wen in a 
narrow river they would bring the tp vp or Gown, We wid Ling 
Contrary to the tide. : | 

Kr black, . a Woes 
Taler. | 7 » v* 4 

Kee, the provincial pi. of, properly ii. Cicley the wedern 
Iuſs that tends the ice. G7. = | 

Ke [guilie, Fr. cal- or dr, ax. hit, Du. Loet, Su. prob. of 
zaAd-, Gr. a hollow, or ite be cy} The loweit tiber in a thip, at the 
bottom of ker huil. Her tharp bal ferves tor a 4:6 to cut the air. 

Grew. | . 

Kerl, a veſſel for liquors to ſt ind and cool in. 

To Keri, arb ne. cel in. Sax. ] this word, which is preferred 

in Shak=(peare, probably tignives ts coo ; tho! Haumer explains it 
- Otherwiſe. To 4 feems tu man to drink fo dec as to tun up the 
bottom of the pt; like turning up te vel of a ſhip. Hause,. 
While greaſy Joan doch d the put. SCA ]. | 

Kxr l. -T ar, aft. [cclan, Sax. to cool, and /, or vat, a veilcl] 
2 cooler, a tub in which liquor 3s ict to cool. | 

Kul- ua Liz G, G7 KEEL-RAKING, a puniſhment at ſea, inflited 
on a malctattor, by Putting a rope under nis arms, about his waite, 

and under his brech. and hoifting him up to the end of the yard, and 
thence letting him down into the (ca, aud drawing him underneath 
the ſhip's kerl and up n on the other {:de. 

Kez'Lson {of a thip} the piece of timber near to her keels. 

Falje K+t1. [of a flu] a few keel, which is ſometimes put un- 
Cer the firſt. | 

Kru Rope [of a ſuip] a hair rope, running between the keel and 
the keclſon, to cl:ar the lumber holes when they are choaked with 

balla't. | 

Keet'tixc. a fort of flh, a ſprcivs of cod. 

Kees [Cælp. dar.] a fort of long Lats, in which the Saxons in. 
vaded Engiand ; alio a largo bout d= age, uicd at Newcallie, tor 

load ing ot co. N i 

Krkx [cenz, Sax. been, kuhn. Ger. kienn, Goth.} 1. Sharp, that 
cuts well, not blunt. A ſa cad An- dged. 2. Severe. piercing. As 
it changed to the north - wen or nor tu it became exceſſively Hen. EI. 
Ii Vozage. 3. Eager, vehement. ihe ſheep were ſo keen upon the 
acorns. I. Fjirarge, 4. Actimon.ous, buter of mind. Ken againſt 
Urland. Sau. 

To KEEN, wrrb a7. [from the adj.] to make keen, to ſharpen. 
An unauthoriſed word. Cold wines Ae the brightening flood. 
Thom/on. 

Kre'xLY, add. [of Leer] ſi.arply, vehemently, eagerly, bit- 
terly. | 

Kez'nness [of cene nere, 52+.] 1. Sherpneſe, edge. Not the hang- 
man's ax bears half the Kerne. 5. nhetprare. 2. Piercing cold, ri- 
gour of weather. 3. Alperty or bictemels of mind. The 46 

againſt the court. Clarend:r. 4. Fagerneſe, vehemence. 

To Kee, irr. verb act. kept, P., and part. IA. [keepen, Du. ke- 
pan, Sax.) 1. To rewin, not to loſe. 1 4ept the feld with the ecath 
of ſome. Sidney. 2. To preſerve, not to let go. Men of war that 
could krep rank. 1 (en. 3 T's have in cuſtody. Always 4-44 in 

N?. 56 


Riel 


3 
Ann 


88 
ce 41 


tuat grows among corn, charnock. 


the Fuiks always carry 


K EL 


the caſtle. Au. To preſerve in a fine of ſecuuty. Where tus 
duke beeps his gallies. Hadi. 5. To jet, to guard. I amwith 
thee to &-ep thee. GH, 6. 1 o guard from figtt. A ſoldier that 
&t him. acts. 7. To detain. M kat's the caute that 4e you here 
ich me. Dr;d:x. 8. lo held for another. A man dhe ers nOncy 
or ſtuſf to 4%. Excdus. 9. lo ruierre, to conceal. Io Ae bac 

ſome hat. Buezn, 10. To tend. God put him in the garden of 
Eden % Heyn. Genc. 11. "Lo picierve in the fame tenor or Nate, 
1 wilt 4 % this order. Bacon. 12. Io rep, to attend. it that 
iden be tieauily 4% to. IL. 4e. 13. To not wer to fal. , meicy 
will I keep tor him for ever. %% 14. Io hcl an any fl. te. To 
hold the reins and 4eep the Child un d der. Lo. fo. 15. 10 rea by 
ſoine degree of torce in any place i LO 12.0; an evil w Ho 
up which he might wuely Bave irt une „ „. 10. Lo cun- 
tinue an) ſtate or action. i us hour Of Abactal had no | 4wCT dh 
keep Rill the kingdom. A. 15. A 
the flower ot tum ag. ound. Ec. ai, 38. [8 practice, w we 
tabicually. I rale che tail, very 1d, and 44. bad J. ad Fcpe. 
19. To copy caretully, Her meaturcs % an} den b ep purtkecd. 
Dryden, 20. Io ubterve any titue. ir a ical to the 


ths * 
—— +. 


rr under. 


IO FIESIVE ia an, lc. 


9940 


* * *1 
Od ene OE 


Land. La 21. To oblerve, net tu wn fer „ n they ler- 
vant that thou proaiiſedit him. 1 A . „ 1% wn in. ./ up- 
port with n-celf.;;. s of life. I he work of marie win, ih Ar 
wy ceeping. Alto, 23. To have in thy bat mall my Nell 


| n 
4. 7 ludouiis. e [ITT — * Not L. biet int. . * 10 


y 7 | :. 460 " 
over a thameleis: daughter. . nne 25 1 tan, deb Mill. 
Every -one of them tet houts be hünteif. Fl. n . 2b. 10 po 
mn in, n. c to leave a place. IM e n N 

27. Not o reveal, not to bet. > | einnot ; bs - 
: 5 2 25. Ie einn o u i. 1 1 4 
reigns. 72.27, 2-. fo der tua plc. to 4 a; 
len e for; Wen, jo. To „ lit; ho: 0 e l F 
4. 7.04 K hy [ev ant 1.0.9 ONSTEITTYY 97 192 O08 | LE ain = wy 
4. % dat; to reietve, o en . 1 will ee u 3 :/ [1138 
gu. {te FERPA. „ 0 „ 0:9:% „ 07+ eigene 
«1 nne \, bo A. h 6 if 4% 5 * ' | * 
7 _—y : th has : MIC ECT COKE! . «© | * | TIS 4 
[Ys 3 7 10 te., 1 ;. 10 eme l, wot an That a 5 

t m #0 t I am lig 04.5 . / | 10 
1 » ef. n 9 . i 
: t & > n af zo Gulince,-1 4 G4 TP 1 >: 
gia) * 14 15 4 4 
'f, 101110 j i 4. 1111 ! e 10 >» | 
Þ Toe * , ik V j 20. | — 
11 ſock 2 4: 38 „ > 346d? 
20 - Its . Ge ; t 1 þ 
Ree, ” „ p, „ iubd A tf. 66 1 · ich ine 
vi beuncts;: H. . 


& +> 3 ? = : 
10 tema Ame abcr 


Canmet eee 


To Krk, cer nent. I; 
certain Rate. A man that 
Zameilers conipany. Ice. 2. Io continne in auy late or fiates 
to ay. Tac neccfity of lefg welt with the mation powers, 
ende. 3. To remain unhkurt, % en. Grapes” will 4%. acer, 
4. To du cli, to live contarntly in a price. Ks ab the Bud where 
they ſay be beeps. lud. grure. 5. lo zdhele ry, 
4 to ont conkant arth. Al C. Fo 4. %% W 
With unalter'd pace 4½ ce. Dridern, 7. ! 0 . e, to con ue 
undiſauyid, Ver hei & pt op that he might free ins counter, 
den. S. 1 he cetieral idea is cart, continuauce, or duration. 

Ketp, . I lion me verb] 1. Cullod;, pt rd Which of our 
lan ble ins t. K. it K. Sperjer. 2. Gun dizi p. rial, Youth bs 
alt Iod into v. hen they ttand in moſt n ot pot we p and re- 
a call. c, tbe aft 


7 7 
wilt Les du. oft Pulk. and 


Did they 
20 trward. 


19 


gard. ban. 2. A ſtrong tou er in he: ιν 

relort of the buueged ; as, the 4e of MN init lie. Ec. 
To Ker ver ta, or lo KEIT your Le, 1! a 

„hen che leerfinan is directe. to-keep tice fhimmiigyer che u 


* 
, N. 4 
LS alt —— w . 
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NEE PER [of key) 1. Cnc win ys Lan Tie an- 
ther. Received tac thine with the :3. % leiter. not of am 
owner. Kian. 2. One: who has pen in illus The drag” 
ot the priton called to nua. S544 "1 6 
of 'parks or of beats of hace. in t foreſt. 


K tr fpoare. 4. 0 8 1100 R 


r Cure of any 
ting.  Hildah, 4. cr of the wh 


KEEPER of {ve Lacs. IT 6 „ ne 1 00 ns warden of the 
Iint. . | 

Kzrris of te Cicat ee hn Ge * 14.2. lord: by bis ee, and 
one of the king's privy. net, . WORN, 4Þd Judy non is 


tory chen ellor, to) whoſe 
Ts 1 01a the king, 


CONMREIHG GD, 1 


y 1 * x * * * 
tuen the: fume. 1M cioct wilt. nd 3h 


Hands paſs all charter, 


rl. 


nrengtchencd by the great Or Ur 4 ical, Wikawal Min Ley are of no 


force at all. 

KeiPtr F the Privy Seal, a member of the privy-council, thro? 
whote lands pats all charters ngned by the king, betore they come to 
the broad lcal; and alto ſome desde which do not vat> the great ſeal 
at all: he is 410 a lord by Once. 

KEEPER of the Forcj/, is an officer who has the principal govern- 
ment of ali things belonging to the toreit, and the Check of ail the 
other officers; called alſo the warden of the torcit. 

Kite of te {cach, an officer of the want, who is now called 
the maller of afſay. 

KEEeyeR of th- {:reviies of Frgtaiud, by the autor, f amen, 
Se. [cats lil er tali. iuglia Gitaricte para ct] the le in which 
writs and other proceedings at law tun Curing the uturpition ot On- 
ver Cromwell. 

Kri'rkasnir [of leer] the office of a keeper. ihe 
gaol of the flare is kept at Launceſton. '! 
tie conſtableſſup of the caitle. Crete. 

Kee'ver, a brewing veticl to cool wort in erde ig s MN 

Kro [cogue, Fr.] a veſſel tor Rlurgeon, lalmon, and 04 j cid 
fiſh, a ſmall Barrel. 5 

KELL, H. 1. A fort of pottage. 2. Ih 
tale. It is to called in Scotland, being a xx +3 
and ſiuedded greens, 2. The 1 7 2 5 a hat 
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tene with 
« atmeal 
e- bs 

g-v 


K E R 


guts. The very weight of bowels and 4.ʃ¼in fa: people is the occa- 
hon of a rupture. 1 man. 7. A kiln ; which fee. 

Krriindron, a brrough ten of Cornwall, on the road to La- 
mara, 159 miles from London. It fends two members to parkia- 
ment. 

Kerr. / %. 1. A falt produced from calcined f:2wred. 2. A 
ſul dance in ide of ſea-weed dried and burnt, which being flirred with 
an iron rake cakes together. The aſhes of a ſea- werd called top. 
B: le. | 

Kr rr found. of caltura, Lat, trimming, cultivation, &c. but 
inner chuſcs to derive it of opkilter, Dan. to gird] order, ſitneis, 
preparednets ; as, he is not in felter; that is, he 15 not ready. 

To Krug, Sers act. [cæmban, Sax. knnmen, Du. kammen, Ger. 
Now written, perhaps leſs properly, to cemb. Johnen] to comb, to 
ſeparate or diſintangle by a denticulated inſtrument. More fen 
and bath'd, and rub'd and trim d. B. Jobnſen. : 

Kex, /ub#. ¶ from the verb] view, reach of fight. What hes 
within our ten. Locke. 

Kenx-Meler {with the canting crew] a houſe-breaker. 

Kex-now, or Ax:'11no [ſome derive it of z2pr1u, Gr. to bow or 
| bend; others of aſcembo, It.] as, the arms ſet akembo, i. e. each hand 
upon each hip. | 
To Kr x, verb af. [cennnan, Sax. kennen, Du. and Ger. kianns. 
Su Kenz, Gr.] 1. To know. is he, I &-» the manner of his gate. 
Shakeſjeare. 2. To deſery, to ſpy out at ſonic diftance. We ſaw 
within a lining before us thick clouds. Bacen. 

Withia Ktx, within fight or view. | | 

 Ke'xpart, a market town of Weſtmoreland, on the river Can, 
257 miles from London. | 

Krnxis [ſea term] doublings in a cable or rope, when it does not 
run ſn;voth, as it is handed in or out; alſo when any rope makes 
turns, and does not run clever in the blocks or pullies, they iay it 
makes hens. 


To mat: Kexrs ſea phraſc] i- ſaid of a rope that makes turns, 


and does not run clever in the blocks or pullies. | 

Ke'xxtL [ot cinile, Lats chenil, Fr.] a dog's hut or cote, the hole 
of a fox. | 

Kexxet A Hounds [ith ſportſmen] a pack of hounds. 

Kexati [clera), Fr. c. ali, Lat. kenaei, Tout.) a courſe in a 
ftrect for water. | | 

To K:xxtt, werb ment. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To lie. to dwell. 
Uſd of beatt-, ard of man in conte pt. The dog 4% in a hol- 
low tree. L'E£j!rarge. 2. A fox is laid to denne when he hes cloſe 
in hie hole. | 

KexxeTs (in a ſhip] ſmall pieces of timber nailed to the inſide, 
to which the tacks or ſheets are belayed or faſtened. 

__ Kr'rrarN, ag. [from tex, cenung, Sax. ] knowing, deſcrying at 
n diltance. EE 

Krnove'try [uncdefix, of xe, empty, vain, and 8:2», Gr. glo- 
ry] vain-glory. | 
Ker, a county of England, bounded by the river Thames on 
the north ; by the ocean on the caſt; by Suſiex and the Strezgats of 
Dover on the South; and by Surry on the weil. This couuty ſends 
two members to parhament. 

Kryr, pct. and part. paſſ. of to keep. See To Ker. 

Kern :2ne, a ſtone laid round the brim of a well. 

Kracukir [coupre-chrf, Fr. Ci aucer, courrir, to cover, and c 
Fr. the head, 9. 4. a covering for the head; and hence a bartier- 
chief to wipe the face or hands] 1. A ſort of garment of linner, ilk, 
Sc. a head-dreſs—A plain 4erchicf, Sir John. Shakeſpeare. 2. Any 
cloth uſed in dreſs; as hbanakterchirf, nrckerchief., Every man had a 
large 4erchirf folded about the neck. Hayarard. | 

KE'KCHEtFED, or KE'aCHELET, ad. [from Acrehie] covered, veiled. 

The evening comes 7s | 
Kercheift in a comely cloud. N llan. Wy 

Krar, %. [ceopyan, Sax. to cut; with ſawyere] the way 
rade by the jaw, or the away flit in a piece of timber or board. Ihe 
lawn away {lit berween tuo pieces of ſtuff is called a 4. Meoxeon. 

Kr'xuks, a roundith body of the bigneſs of a pea, and of a 
brownith red colour, covered, when moſt perfet, with a purpliſh 
gray duſt. It contains a multitude of little diſtin granules, ſoft, and 
hen cruſhed yield a ſcarlet juice. It is found adhering to a kind of 
hcla, og, and til lately was generally underſtood to be a vegetable 
cexcruſcenge; but we now know it to be the extended body of an ani- 
mal parent fled with a nuwerous ufizpring which are the little red 
granules. H. I.. | | | 

Kren {14 od Briufh, prob. of corn, Lat] an horn. | 

Kran ſan Tit word] an Irifh foot foldier, lightly armed with a 
dart on kene; allo a vagabond or ſtrolling fetlow, a country bump- 
kin, an Iriſh boor. Out of the fry of theſe rakehell horſe- boys, 
sion ing up in knavery and villany, are their 4 ſupplied. Spenſer. 
Lex. /b/t, a handmill, conſſting of two pieces of ſtone by which 
| _ is ground. It is fill uſed in ſome parts of Scotland, and called a 

an. 

To Err, werb veut. [probably from Zernel, or by change of a 
vowel corrupted from corn] 1. To harden as ripen'd corn. An ill 
$erned or ſaved harveſt ſoon einptieth their old flore. Carew. 2. To 
take the form of grains, to grauulate. Making the juice when ſuffi- 
ciently ho iſed. to fern or granulate. Grew, 3. To ſalt meat, to pow- 
der beet, pork, Sc. 

Kastl (cinnel, or cypnel, Sax. a gland, cernean, Fr. keen, Du. 
kern, Ger. keaing. Su.] 1. The catable part of a nut contained within 
the ſhell. The terne of the nut ſerves them for bread and meat. 
More. 2. Any thing included in a hut or integument, or the ſtone 
of any fruit. The derne of a grape. Denham. z. The feeds of 
pulpy fruits. The apple incloſed in wax was as freſh as at the firſt 
putting in, and the &erze/; continued white. Bacon. 4. The central 
part of any thing upon which the ambient ſtrata are concreted ; a nu- 
cleus. A ſolid body in the bladder makes th: Kernel of a ſtone. Ar- 
buthnot. 5. Knobby concretions in childrens fleſh. 

To Kte'rwei. verb neat. [from the ſubſt.] to ripen to kernels, 
Garden rouncivals ſown in the fields Sur well. Mortimer. 

Kirn v, adj. ſof terne] full of kernels, having the quality or 
reſcalblance of kernels, 


moners, who arc as it were the kee 
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Ke'nxetwort, . an herb. Airferorth. 

Ke'nny, a county of Ireland in the province of Munſter, boundes 
by the river Shannon, which divides it from Clare on the north, by 
Lirneric and Cork on the eaſt, by another part of Cork on the fouth, 
and by the Atlantic ocean on the weſt. 

Ke'esty [d. d. cowr/e ſay ; karſaye, Du. cariſce, Fr.] a fort of 
coarſe woollen cloth. Another weaves it into cloth, and another into 
kerjey or ſerge. Hale. 

Ke'snrTan [' p. Heb. f. c. a lamb] an Hebrew coin, ſo cal- 
led from its having the figure of a lamb upon it. BVUxron r. It oc- 
curs in Gen. Xxxiii. 10. which our tranilators render ** with aac 
pieces of money” ; and the marginal correffion © with a 100 lambs.” 

Kesr, the pret. of c. It is till uſed in Scotland. Only that 
noiſe heav'ns rolling circles 4. Fairfax. 

Ke'sTrEL, a little kind of baſtard hawk. Hanmer. Kites and bf. 
trels have a reſemblance with hawks. Hare. 

Ke'swick, a market town of Cumberland, 283 miles from Lon- 


KeTcn [cai:e/40, It. a barrel] a heavy hip, a veſſel like a hor, 
but ſometking leſ-. i 

Krarkxisc, a market town of Northa:nptonſhire, 72 miles from 

n. 
_ Ke'trre feer!, Sax. kret!, Du. and L. Ger. keffel, H. Ger.) a 
large b-ling velle! vt brafs or other metal. 
ETTLE-DRUM, Aub. [of tete and drum] a drum, the vellum 
head of which is ſprrad over a bod of braſs. 

Ke'vits [chevilier, Fr. in a ſhip] ſmall wooden pins, upon 
which the tackle and fails are hung to dry; called alſo chewils. 

Rx V {ct 005 or c:uge, Sax. clavis, Lat. ce, Fr. chiave, It. 
cove, Sp. chawe, Vort, ae. Gr.] 1. An inſtrument for opening a 
lock. It is formed with cavities correſpondent to the wards of a lock, 
by which the bolt of a lock is puſhed forward or backward. 2. An 
inſtument by which ſomething is ſcrewed or turned. Hide the 4-; 
of che jack. Hr. z. (With muſicians} is a certain tune, whereio 
every compoſition, whe it be long or ſhort, ought to be fr 
ted; and this key is faid either to be flat or ſharp, not in reſpect of its 
own nature, but with rcl:tion to the fiat or ſharp third, which is join- | 
ed with it. In what 4% ſhall a man take you to go in the long? 
Sb tevarr. | 

Ki {ot an author or book] an explication that lets into ſome ſe- 
crets in reſj ect to perſons, places, and times, &c. which don't ap- 
pear without it, an explication of any thing difficult. An 
without a 4er to't. I. range. | 

key {in poly graphy and Renography} is the alphabet of the writing 
in Cypher, whuch is a fecret known only to the perſon who writes the 
letter, and he to whom it is ſent. 

Key of a River [kay, Teut. kaye, Du. uni, Fr.] a wharf, a place 
on the ſide of a river tor ſhipping off and landing goods. A key of 
fire ran along the thore. Dryaen. 

— Juift. (of ky] money paid for lying at the key. An 
eertd.  --. ra 

Ke'rnoLe, ſub/. [of ry and Vale] the perforation in the door or 
lock through which the key is put. | | 

Kr Store {with architects] che middle ſtone of an arch, for bind- 
ing the fy-ceps of the arch together. Aoxon. 

kevs (ot ſpincts, organs, &c.] little bits, by means of which the 
jacks play, fo as to ſtrike the ſtrings of the inſtrument ; and wind is 
given to the pipes of an organ, by raiſing and finking the ſucker of 
the iound- board. I he parts of a muſical inſtrument which are ſtruck 


with the fingers. | 
Keys of the [land ſin the Iſle of Man] are the 24 chief com- 
s of the liberties of the people. 
Somerſetſhire, 111 miles from 


Kr'rxsuau, a market-town 
London. | 

Kin, kb. kibws, C. Br. Minfoere, from herb, Ger. a cut. Sin. 
rer] a chilblain, with inſian: mation on the heels, often occaſioned b 
cold. If it were a 7e. 'tw'd put me to my ſlipper. Shale cure. 

KI BED, adj. Jof tibe] troubled with kibes ; as, &ibed heels. 

Ki'sep Heels, {in horſes ] ſcabs breeding about the nether joint, 
and overthwart the fetlock. 

a To Kick, verb ad. ¶kauthen, Ger. calco, Lat.] to ſtrike with the 
oor. 8 
To Kick, ver“ neut. to beat the foot in anger or contempt, 
Kick, alt. [trom the verb] a blow with the foot. 

K1'cxts {of 4:4] one who ſtrikes with his foot. 

Ki'cxLE, or K1'TTLE, adj. uncertain, doubtful, 
knows not his own mind. 8 5 

K1'cxsnaw f prob. of zue choſe, Fr. any thing, or ſomething. 
Yet Milton ls; to * it wry, he — 
liciſi ce, and ſeems to think it uſed in contempt of Gnong] 1. Some- 
thing uncomn on, fantaſtical, or ridiculous. Transformed into mi- 
mics, apes, and 4ick/boes. Milton. 2. A diſh fo changed by the 
cookery, that it can ſcarcely be known. A joint of mutton, and any 

pretty little tiny Aich. Shakeſpeare. 3. Tarts, tes, or 
ſuch like piddling things. 

Krexsx-wicksk v, ſubft. [from kick and c, ] a made word, in 
ridiculc and diſdain of a wife. Hanmer. Hugs his kickf-wickſey here 
at home. Shakeſpeare. 

Kip ſku, Dan. kid, Su. gerte, Du. Hedi, Lat. of , Heb.] 
1. A young goat. He would ſnap one of the kids. Wotton. 2. [From 
ciduclen, Wel. a faggot} a bundle of heath or furze. 3. [From kind, 
Du. a child} a young perſon by a kidnapper. 

To Kip, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to bring kids. 

To Ki'pxae, verb act. [from kind, Du. a child, and zap] to feal 
children, to ſtæal human bemgs. TA wo 

K1'prayeer [of 4idrap] a trepanner ildren young 
ſons, to ſell them for 2 tations, one who ſteals human * 
Theſe people lie in wait for our children, and may be conſidered as 
a kind of 4:anapers within the law. Spectator. 

K1'oxey [fome derive it of cennan, Sax. to Etymology un- 
known. Johnen] parts of animal bodies, in which the urine is per- 
culated. I heie are two in number, one on each fide, they have the 
ſame figure as kidrezleans ; their length is four or five fingers, their 
breadth three, and their thickneſs two: the right is under the _ 


23 when a man 
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An the left under the ſpleen. The uſe of the kidneys is to ſeparate 
the urine from the blood, which by the motion of the heart and ar- 
ter ies, is thruſt into the emu gent branches which carry it to the little 
glands, by which the ſerofity being ſeparate, is received by the ori- 
ce ot the little tubes, which go from the glands to the pelvis, and 
{rom thence it runs by the uretets into the bladder. Dinq. 2. Kind 
or race. M au of niy &iduey. Shakeſpeare. 

Kipxty BEax [fo named from its thape] a pulſe, more common- 
ly called French beans. It hath a papilonaccous flower, the pointal 
becomes u long pod, incloung feveral fecd:, which are thaped almoſt 
like a kidney. Ae. 

KiDxNEY-vErcH, au herb. 

Kilo a', a coun'y of Ireland, in the province of Leinſter, 
bounded by Eatt-Micarth, on the north; by the counties of Dublin 
and Wicklow, on the eat; by Catcrlaugh, an the ſouth; and by 
Neath and King's coumie-, on the welt. 

Ki'torezix (Lingen, Dan. and Pu. baby] a veſſel containing 
two firkins, or cighteen gallons. Make in he Adr Ai a great bung- 
hole. Bacon. 

Ki“luanxx, a marke: -town of the caſt riding of Yorkſhire, 198 
miles from London. | 

Kix E' XXV. a county of Irelind, in the p:.ov'ince of Leinſter, 
bounded by Queen's county, on the noith , by the county of Werford, 
on the caſt ; by Waterſord. on te ſyuth ; a1. by the county of Lip. 
| pw: on the weſt. The capital city ot the county is allo called 

kenny. a | 

10 . verb 4. anciently to quet/ {cyellan, or ecuellan, Sax. 
bilia, Goth. to wound, kh len. Du.] 1. Lo dez of lie, to put to 
death as an agent. I here wis 4/½ of voung and oid. 2 Aacca- 
deen. 2. To deſtroy animals for food, Ficth chat 1 have 4:/% for my 
ſhearers. 1 Sarmel. 3. To deprive of lite as 2 cate or inſt. U ment. 
If they were uſed inv.ards would 4/̃ thoſe that ule them, Bacon, 4. 
To deprive of vegetative, or other motion, 0: of auy N quaiitics, 
Such things as il not the bough. Bacer. | 

Kiri [of ½%% ] one that kills or deprives of liſe. The A. Ur of 
his only fon. Surv. 

Ki'trow, fbf. this ſeems a corruption of ca. and ler, a flame, 
as foct is thereby produced] a minery!, uſed in drawing, line:. the 
cærulcus, lapis an earth of a blackiſh or deep-blue colour, and 
goubileſs had its name from ile , by which name is the ro: th, the 
ſmut or grime on the backs of chimneys is called. Worduard, 

Kix, or KI I, [cyln, Sax.] a fort of furnace, where chalk 15 


| burnt for lime, or for drying malt, hops, &c. Creep into the 4% - 


hoe. 


Shatejreare. 


To Ki'LN Dv, worb af, [of Ai and dry] to dry by means of 2 


Eiln. The beft way is 10 J. %, them. Mortimer. 

Ki'tr, for Korp. Spen/cr. ; 

Ki'vuo, adj. [4 /chents, it. J 1. Crooked, bent, arched. The 
Fink; bandies. Dryden. 2. Ad verbially. Forced to fit with his arms a- 
Lime. Avtuthnuit. | 

Kiveo'i7os a market-town of IHuntingdonſhire, 62 miles from 
London. 

Kix. V. | 
afinity. 2. Reiatives, thoſe wao are of the fame race. 3. A rela- 
tion, oue related. Naming her ini to God, and God's bright ray. 
Davies. 4. Ihe fame generical claſs, though 2 not the fame 
ſ>ecies ; thing related. Of #1: to that of other 
5. A diminutive ter::ination, froza kind, Du. Ger. and Teut. a child; 
as, mannikin, mini lin. | 

Kix, Du. [chen, or gin, Ger] a diminutive termination, which 
being added to words, leſſens the ſignification of them; as lambkia, 
a little lamb ; marlin, a little man, c. LE. 

Kino, 4j. from cynne, Sax. relation] 1. Filled with general good- 
will, benevolent. Like Hau- bearted men. Sau: “D. 2. Favourabie, 
beneficent. He is 4%, to the unthankful. Se. Late. 

Kino, /ubjt. [eynne, cyn, or cynd, Sax. krn, Goth. ] 1. Race, ge- 
nerical clais. Xi, in teutonic Engliſh, anſu ers to gerus, and /2rt to 
ſpecies; though this diſtinQion, in popular language, is not always 
| obſerved. Or what nature and force laws are according to their 


And. Hooker. 2. Particular nature. Moſt perfect in their 4:»/. 
Baker. 3. Natural tate. To take them in 4nd, or compound for 


them. Bacon. 4. Nature, natural determination. 


Led by &:i:4 Vad- 
nine, your fellow creature. Dryden. 


5. Manner, way. Many will 


rather venture in that 4:4, than take fve in the hundred. Faccr. 6. 


Sort. It has a flight and unimportant ieafe. Aſked in a &nd of icorn. 
Bacon. 

Kr'xpEn, a company of cats. : 

To KI vor E, were rout. [ cinun, Wel. cinvelan, Sax. ] 1. To catch 
fre. Neither ſhall theflame Ain le upon thee. Iſaiab, 2. [From c-nnan, 
Sax. to bring forth] ſpoken of rabbets, Ec. to bring forth young. 
The coney that you ſee dwells where the is Ki. Shakeſpcare. 

To Kri'xDLE, verb af. [ei ndelan, Sax. tunden, IL. Ger. zunden, 
H. Ger.} 1. To light, to cauſe to burn as fire, to ſet on fire. 2. Io 
iuflame the paſſions, to exaſperate, to animate. 

 Kr'xbLler [of e one who kindles, lights, or enflames, 


Ki'xbLY, adv. [of lind] benevolently, favourably, with good 


' Ki'xpLy, aj. prob. from Lind, the ſubſtantive] 1. Congencal, 
kindred, of the ſame nature, homogeneal. Kindhz juice. Hammond. 
2. The foregoing ſenſe ſeems to have been originally implied by this 
word; but following writers, inattentive to its etymology, confound- 
ed it with &izd. 3. Mild, ſoſtening. And ſcatter'ſt where thou 

zeſt the Hin feeds of love. Dryaen. 

Ki'noxtss {of 4ina] berevolence, friendly diſpoſition, favour, 


LVE. 

Ki'xpreD [from {in; of cynjene, Sax.) 1. Thoſe of the ſame 
deſcent or blood, relatives. The queen's 4indred. Shakrſpeare. 2. 
Kelation by birth or mazriage, cognation, aitinity. Like her of 

ual Hadid to the throne. Dryden. 3. Relation, fort. The ſtirrups 

no Ain red. 


Kine, /a//. [the plural of core] to milk the kine. B. J.. 
See Cow. > 


K1'xzT0x, a market-town of Warwickſhire, 89 miles from 
London. | 


to royalty, 


"c/nne, Sax.) 1. Relation either of conſanguinity or 


calizate ſalts. P. 
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Kixc [kong, Dan. konis, Du. konung, Su. könig, Ger. and Teut 
eynx, cymx, or cyninq, Sax. of kennen, Leut. to know, on accour* 
of tne great knowledge and prudence wherewith {ach perſons ovght 
to be endued ; or of können, to can, to be able, or to have power, 
becauſe of their power over the people ; a contraction of the Veuto- 
nic word cazing or ung, the name of ſovereivn dignity. In the 
primitive tongue, it {ignites ſtout or valiant, the kinss of molt na- 
tions being, in the beginning. choſen by the people, on account of 


their valour and firength. Ver//-2ar} 1. A chief ruler of 2 kingdom, 
a monarch. 


2. It is taken by Bacon in the f-mirine, as prince alſo 
is. Ferdinand and Iſabella K ve of Spain. Bac: a. . „ Wi 
the picture of a king. OT Ret Ol CC 

To king, cr aft. from the 


fub-4t. ] t. To fore ty wi 1 
Englund is fo idly 4 3 o ſupp l with a king 


g „ Shak fpeire, 2. lo make tos al, to rate 
0 Ihen am I 4 again. Sele tare. ; 
kixe pp, a kind of apple. The 4 »»-@'p/e is preferred before 
the Jenne< nn. Alorii var. Ns 
: hkixc: at Aue, or of” Had, office's of grebe antiquity, and an- 
tiently of great autre; they hired the hen alde, pretide ar their 
chapters, and kv the juriſdictπwu of armory. 1 heic ne three in 
number, Garter, Norroy, and Clac ncicux, of whom Gord is the prin- 
cipal officer at arms, ard hoe the teen init ove the tociety, 
Kix Bes h, a court of ju gment ſene. fo called ip reward the 
King is ſuproſed to fit in perfon, as judge 1 


mtr, 4 d muy ol, 


wacnſoever he pleafes, 2s kings antiently haue gone This cow t i. 
wore efpeciatly excfei d about eriminet 1g and plows of the 
crov.n. The lord chief juſtice of Fuvtand is protident e ;. 

RinG's covxty. a county of biclaid, in the prov®en of Lf. 
ſter, bounge!d! by Welmeath, on the worth; by tho conte of 1 1. 
de, on the eau; by Queen's county and i iP; eine, on tlic bun. 
aud by the ri Shannen, which icparates it from Galloway, on the 
weit. | 

Rx craft, f. [of king and ct] the act of garerrirg; a 
word comn:only ujed by king James. | | on 

RING cur. I. [of &rg and 7] a flower very com:non in the 
me dos. | | 

KRi'xcvorr [from lg; eyngdem, Sax. ] the dominion of a king, 
the territories ſubiect to a novarch, 

K1irgnpom [with chemilts and noturatifts] 1. A cab, as the three 
orders of natural bodies are, anima!, vege:able, and wiincral. I he 
animal and vegetable gd. Lett. 2. A region, a tract. The 
watry &:p4:»; is no bar. Shakeſpeare. 

Kixg's Fail, a ſcrophulous d:{-11e, in which the glands are ulce- 


rated, the pitt of curing which has been commonly ate ibuted to the 


kings and queens of England, cer fince the time of Edward the 
Conicflor. 


Kixe's Fer. 2 bird fo called, Þ:cauſe it feeds on fiſh, and has 


blue fenttiers referalling x king's purple obe. | 


Krrg-Geb, efiuap: of royal ail. | 
Kr'ngrtmne, or Kier, ag. [From 4% ] t. Pertaining to 2 
Ling. With thy Ii nand, Here. 2. Royal, monarchical, 
ſovereign. A Aae gove.nment. S. 3. Noble, auguſt. Such 


a Hl enterttinment, ſuch a #/27'y muagniſicence, ſuch a Lig 


heart for enterprize. Sidney. 

Kirnarr, av. [of ding] wit an air of royalty, with ſuperior 
dignity. Low bow, the reſt, ke 6% % did bat nod; Pepe. 

Kixg Piece (in arckitefiure] a picce of timber ſtandiug upright in 


the middle, between two rafters. 


| K1'xGs bave long bands. 

For thcir power and authority reach through their whole domini- 
ons. ihe Lat. hy: An nets base, ge mans. The Ger. 
ſay : Mit greffen herren iit nicht aut üicfthen ellen (It is not good to 
eat Cherries with great men.) Becauſe dee may chance to throw 
the ſtones in your eyes. 

_ Ki'xGapriIDGE, a maiket-town of Deronſhire, 201 miles from 
London. | | ' 

K1'xG5cCLERF, 2 mariet-town of Hampſhire, 52 miles {ora Lone 
don. It was once the feat of the Saxon kings, whence its name. 

K1'xGsnie, ust. [of king] royalty, monarchy. | | 

Clerk of the Kix Silver, an officer of the court of Common- 
Piens, to whom every fine is brought after it ha: been with the cuffes 
Gre diu]. | „ | 

Kixc's Sprer, an herb, the Rower of which is ſuppoſed to be 
good againſt the poiſon of aſps. N | | 

Ki'xGzTO0x, a large port-town of the ifland of Jamaica, in A- 
merica. 

Kixcsrox gen Thame, a market town of Surry, 12 miles from 
London. It has its name from being lermerly the reſidence of the 
Saxon kings. 

Ki'xcrox, or Ke'yrtror, a markct-town of Herefordſhire, on 
the river Arrow, 146 miles from London. 5 

Kix CSsToN E, . a fiſh. i: ſauertb. = | 

Kixe;'s idm, a widow of the _ tenant in chief, who to 
keep the land after her huſband's deceaſe, was obliged to make oath 
in chancery, that ſhe would not nu, without the king's leave. 

Ki'x3FoLt, /«b. [of In and fk} thoſe who are of the ſame fa- 
mily, relations. My Ain feilt have failed. Jes. 

_ Ki'xswan [of 4in, from kind, Teut. or cynne and man, Sax.] a 
man of the ſame race or family, a male-couſin. Choſen out of their 
neareſt Ai ,n. Spenſer. 

Ki'xswoman [of tin and auen; cynne and piman, Sax.] a ſte 
couſin, a female relation. | 

Ki'xTaL {quintal, Fr.] a weight of one hundred pounds more oc 
leſs, according to the different cuſtoms of nations. 

K1'xvER, a market-town of Staffordihire, 109 miles from Lone 
don. 

Kiee, a baſket of oſiers broad at bottom, and brought narrower to 
the top, for taking of fiſh. 

Ki'yp:n Time, a ſpace of time between the 3d of May and the 
12th day, during which, ſalmon fiſhing in the ziver Thames is for- 
bidden. 

K1'saT, a weight of three grains. 

Kia (cince, or cyrc, Sax. hits, Du. & 1th, Ger, kyrkis, Su.] 


nepal, 


K NA 


nav, Gr.) an old word for a church; it 35 yet retained in Scotland ; 
as, the 47% of Scotland. EY a 

Kin Ae, a meeting of pariſhioners upon church affairs. 

Kixk S-{fons, the name of a petty, eccleſiaſtical ſeſſions in Scot- 
lind. It i: the loweft judicature in the kirk, and conſitts of the el - 
ders of a pariſk, and their miniſter, who preſdes over them. Mat- 
ters of ſcandal amongſt the pariſhioners, particularly fornication, are 
the chief matters that come before them. 

Krakny-Loxspalt, a market-town of Weſtmorland, 232 miles 
from London. | 

KinksY-MorrSpe, a market - town of the north riding of York- 
ſhire, 198 miles from London. 

KiakBY-STEPHEN, a market-town of Weſtmorland, on the river 
Eden, 223 miles from London. 

Ki'sx Hau, a market-town of Lancaſhire, 191 miles from London. 

Kl'ak-Oswalb, a market town of Cumberland, on the nve E- 
den, 248 miles from London. 

Kart [cyprel, of cyt, Sax. kott, Du. and L. Ger. and kut:g, 
II. Ger. ſhort] a fort of ſhort jacket, an upper garment, a gown. 
Thy cap, thy 4irtle, and thy puties. Rat: igh. ; : | 

KirTLE of Flax, a bunch containing 22 heads, in weight about an 
100 pounds. | 

Rix rox, a market-town of Linco!nkire, 126 miles from Lon- 
don. | 

Kiss [ „Sax. kys, Dan. kyſe, Su. kue, Du. Ruft, Ger.] a 
loving or friendly ſalute by joining lips. | 

To Kiss, — a. [kyr ran, cyppan, or cyppian, Sax. är de, Dan. 
kulſen, Du. can. Wel. ku ten, Ger. Kft. Gr. | 1. Io ſalute or touch 
with the lips. 2. Lo treat with fondnets. The hearts of princes 
4½ obedience. S/ aer. 3. To touch gently. When the tweet 
wind did gently 4% the trees. „ef. 

Tf you can K 1s the milreſa, never Kis the maid. 


To which, however, ſome add. unleſ the maid be harder or 


younger; this proverb is belt antvwered by another, Fancy farpal/es 
beauty, and, indeed, every other quality and qualif cation of the te- 
male ſex. | | 

Ki“ssEA {of #//:] one tt Kids. : 

Ki'ss1x G, . | trom ] eluting. by joining the lipe. 

K ix etes op ſa our. 7 | 

And what docs not? '3lis proverd is a reſtetion upon partiality, 
where particular marks of kindneſs and bounty are bettowed on pe- 
ſons who are f:vourites, whether they deferve it or no, when perions 
more meritorious are neglected. But thus it will be, where perions are 
led more by humour than judgment; fo fay the Romans, Let faq 
Guempue Vein, tas ; and the Ciccks, Ov var. a; Þ 14; K fes teh, o 
. 

Ki1's$1xG-CRUST, . [of Ai and 27) 
one loaf in the oven touches another. 

Kir. 1. An abbreviation of Chriftopher. 2. {iit:t, Du.] a large 
bottle. 3. A ſmall wooden veſlel, or a ſmall tub with a cover, in 
which Newcaltle ſalmon is ſent up to town. 4. A ſmall diminutive 
fiddle, or a ſmall violin for the pocket. Like a dancing matter's 
kit. Grew. 5. A milking pail. 

EK Ir Kt, the fruit of the ah-tree, 

Ki'rcuzs [cycene, Sax. &:£i, Wel. 4g. Fiem. cxi/ine Fr. cn:ing, 
It. A hen, Erie, krucken, Du. küche, Ger. cicra, Su. canin, Lat.] 
the room in a houſe where victuals are droeſt. 

Clerk ef the Kircukx [in a king's houſe, Sc.] one wheſe bu- 
ſineſs is to buy in proviſions, Ec. | 

K1i'TCHEN-GARDESN, ful. [of kitccn and garden] à garden in which 
cſcu!ent plants are produced for che kitchen. 

Kircukx-Mald, 40 [of kitchen and mid] 2 cookmaid. 
 KiTcazx-Steff {from {iichen and uf}, of ci cene, Sax. and eee, 
Fr.] greaie, &c. the refuſe of a kuchen, or the iat of mea: ſcun. d 
of the pot, or gathered out of the dripping-pan. 5 

Ki'reugxwrscn [of kitchen and <yench] a icullion, a wench em- 
7'oyed to clean the inſtrun ents of cookery. Koatiing and boiling 
 ijeave to the 4itchenwench. Sarift. ; 

KrTcugexwork [of kitchen and ac] work done in the kitchen, 
cookery. | | _ 

Kare eyva, Sax.] 1. A bird of prey, that inſeſts the farms, and 
ſteels the chickens. 2. A name of reproach that denotes rapacitv. 
Deteſted &:te ! thou lieſt. Shakeſpeare. 3. A fictitious bird made of 
paper common among boys. | | | EE, 

Ki'Tz'srooT, /:t/t. a plant. | | | 

K1'rLixc, or ki'TTExN [of cat and lig, dimin. kattcken, Du.] a 
y oung cat. | . | 

K1'TTES, verb ucut. [from the ſubſt.] to bring forth young 


a cruſt ſormed, where 


To NI. 
cats. | 

To Kick, verb neut. [prob. dack, of cliguet, a mill clapper] 1. 
To make a ſmall ſharp noiſe. 2. In Scotland it denotes to pilfer or 
ſleal away ſuddenly with a ſnatch. 

To Knas, verb act. I knaapen, Du. 4raap, Erſe} to bite. Per- 
haps properly to bite ſomething brittle, that u akes a noiſe when it is 
broken; ſo as chat 4zab and 4zop may be the fame. Arabbing crutts, 
L'Eſtrange. | | 

To Kxacx,wverb act. Ik nacken, Du. and Ger. knacka, Su. ] to ſnap 
with the fingers, to make a ſharp, quick noiſe, as when a flick breaks 

Kxack [of knapinge, Sax. knapp, Su. knowledge] 1. A little 
machine, petty contrivance or knick-knack. 2. A readineſs, a 
lucky dexterity, a particular (ill or facility. There is a certain &nack 
in the art of converſation. L'Erange. 3. A nice track. 

Kxacxzx [of track] 1. A maker of ſmall work or toys. 2. 
[reſtio, Lat.] a ropemaker. Ainfevorth. 

Knac, or Kxar [enæp, Sax. the top of an hill, or any thing that 
ſtands out. | 

Knac. or Kna> {cnep, Sax. knag, Dan. a wart] a knot in wood; 
jt is retained in Scotland ; alſo a tump that grows out of the horns of 
an heart, ncar the forehead. 

Kna'ccixsss [of knovggy; cnzp aud nerye, Sax.] fulneſs of knots, 
as wood. 

Kxa'ger, ad. [from frag] fect with hard rough knots, full of 
Knags vor knots. 


„Nur. bl. ſcrop, Wei, a protuberance, or a broken | piece, 


K NE 


enæp, Sax. the ſame} a ſwelling promloence, 2 protube: ante. Mary 
fine ſcars ſet upon a &r-p of ground. Pa 

To Kxay, verb act. (knappen, Du. ] 1. To ſnap or break in ſun- 
der, to bite. He 4napjerh the fpear in ſunder. Commen Prate- 
Pfalms, 2. { Knaap, Erie] to fhiike to, a to make a fhary noiſe like 
that of breaking. Arap a pair of toneves NPocen. ; 

To KNA. verb reve. to woke n hore arp noife. IT reduced 
ſhoulders o ſoon, that the flanders by keard TIN tee in. Vina. 

To Kxar [a hunting term] to bronze or ted upon the tops of 
leaves, thrubs, Sc. i 

To Kxa'epLe, verb af. [of ff: inden. Du ] to know og 

To RAI E, v tue. to be broken of with a tharp quic!: 
noiſe. 4: * worth. a 

Kxa'epy, ad, {of 4rop} having knots or knaps. 
neither rough nor . Mailer. | 

Kar- ace. [of knapper, to cat. br; probably of ko. I. 
Ger and Ii cut «naps. S x. a boy, and Ick, a bag] g. 4. boys bag, 
in which a ſoldier ca ric tis neceſſa ies upon his back in a march. 

Kx Ar Weed | jacce. Lat] an herb. This is one of the head-3 
plants, deſtit..te of f, inc+ ; the cup is qua moſe. the borders of the 
leaves are equal. be ing ether ſerrated nor indented ; the florets round 
the border of the head is barren ; bu: thoſe piaced in the center are 
{ucceeced each by one 1eed, having a down adhering to it. ber- 
ae ift. ſpecies of this plant, thirteen of which grow wild in England, 
ard the reſt are ex tic. Acer, | 

Kzxare, /H. had, Ger.) „hard knot. Woods with knots and 
Aare, ectori d and ol. 1 

Kxavr (cnapa. or char, 8 x. But. Teut. and Ger. a boy] 1. A 
male chud; and fo tre inerning of it (was originally in Enclith. 2. 
A tervant; beth toete t nts are 6 Glcte. 3 A petty raſcal, a ſcoun- 
drei. a _diſtonitt, rr.ckitcy tel ow, Crafty krawes. L'Eftrangs. 4. 1 
card, with 2 er painted on it. | 

Kxave C {cnipa cid. Sax ] male- child; afterwards it was 
uſed to tigrify a ſervant box, and afterwards a ſerving man: now 
uſed to ſignitj a fraudulent perton i dealing. 

KNA, {of &rowe] 1. In owient times, had no wore ſenſe than 


The leave me 


a ſerviie ttate or condition. c lo vary, Sox. field bearer ; but now 


it is generally uſed in an opprobricus ſenſe. for craft, deceit, cheat- 
ing. fraud, petty villainy, ticks. 2. Milchicrous tri ks or prac- | 
tices. In a patſage of Shakeſpeare it ſeems a g vc term for any thin 
put to an ill uſe, or perhaps for trifiive thi; os of more coſt than uſe. 
hen Knavis falt out, rened men tome b rherr right, 

Fr. Les /urrons , emntrebitient, ies larcins fo deten. When 
rogues ſall out theft is diſcover d.] The car in of this proverb is 
too obviou: to nced any illuſtration ; and it i very often verifed; 
tha oftner in the ſenſe of the French, than of our proverb. 

KNA “VIS BRA, a borough town in the noith riding of Vork- 
ſhire, on the river Nid, 175 mile: from London. It tends tuo mem- 
bers to parliament. 

 Kxa'visn. 1. Deceitful. fraudulent, diſoneſt, wicked. It is ſool- 
iſh to conceal it at all, and uri to do it from !riends. Pee. 2. 
Waggich, nuichievous. | | | | 
| a kvavisn wit, a Kxavien will, 
T at. Mala mens, mains anina:. Ter. in Adr. 
Fr. C in mechart, eit ui a les inclinwiens maudite;. 

Eza"visniy, adv. [of knew] 1. Diſhoneſtly, fraudulently. 2. 
Waggiſnly, miſchievouily, deceitſully, f. audulently. 

Kxa'visnxtss, verb act. [of tra] 1. Diſhoneſty, fraudulent- 
nels, Sc. 2. Waęggiſhneſs. | 

To Rx AD verb act. cnædan, or cnetan, Sax. Eng, Sy. kneven, 
Du. knatcn, Ger. ] to treat or minꝑle any ſubſtunce together. It is ſel- 


dom applied in popular language, but to work meal mixed with 


water and yeaſt into dough. Pronctheus. in the 4nrading vp of the 

heart, ſraſoned it with ſome furio2s particle: of the lon. Adffor. 
Kxra"D1%G-TROUGH [of knead and roi g] a trough in which the 

pattie of bread is worked together. | | 
Kx FCR [with ſailors] the twiſting of a rope or cable as it is veer - 


ing out. 

Yoo knie, Du. Ger. and Teut. cneo, or cneop, Sax. knæ, knoe, 
Su. Dan.] 1. I hat part that joins the leg and thigh together. Seven 
thouſand who have not bowed the 4% to Baal. Kt. gt. 2. A knee is 
a piece of timber growing crockee, and to cut, that the trunk and 
branch make an angle. AI | | 

To Kxts, werb «fr. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To ſupplicate by kneel- 
ing. Io inte his throne, and ſquielike penſion beg. Shake/jeare. 
2. To faiien with a knee, as fhipwrights co the tides of ſhips, 
boats, Sc. | 
 Knirev, ag. [from tue] 1. Having knees. 2. Having joints. 

RxE"tvEEe, adj. [of knee and deep} 1. Riſing to the knees. 2. 
Sunk to the knees. ; 

Kxee Graſs, an herb. | 

Kxtet Helm, a ſhrub; alſo an h-rb. Ainſwerth, 

Ext'tpan, . [of knee and jan] a little round bone about 
two inci:es broad, pretty thick, a Lti!e convex cn, both ſides, and co- 
vered with a ſmooth cartilage on its ſoreſide. It is ſoſt in children, 
but very hard in thofe of riper years, It is called patella or mola ; 
over it paſſes the tendon of the muſcles, which extend the leg, to 
which it ſerves as a pully. Quincy. 

Kxtez Timber [with ſhipwrights] timber proper for making the 
knees of a ſhip. Like to ine timber that is good tor ſhips, that are 
to be toſſed. Bacon. | 

To KneEL, verb neut. [from knee; knielen, Du. cnenpran, Sax. 
knien, Ger.] to bear one's ſelf upon the knees, to bend the knees, to 
perform the act of genuflection. 

Kxet'LixG, a tort of ſmall cod-fiſh of which ſtock- Em is made 
called alio mentrell or mel well. 

Kxees [in botany] thoſe parts in ſome plants, which reſemble 
the knees and joints in animals. 

Kxres of a Ship, are pieces of timber, bowed like a knce, which 
bind the beams and futtocks together. 

KNeF-TRIBUTE [of tee and tribute] worſhip or obeiſance ſhewn 
by kneeling, genuflection. Azee-tribute yet unpaid, proſtration vile. 
Mit. n. | 


Kxztrr 
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Kurt, . Len. Wel. a funeral pile, of cnyllan, or cnellan, 
Sax. to knock or ſtrike a bell] a paſſing · bell, anciently rung at the 
of a perſon juſt ready to expire; but now when dead, the 
ſound of a bell at A funeral. 
Kne'rTrTLEs [with failors] two piece: of „put together 
untwiſted into a block or pully. * ann 

Knew, pret. [of to , See To Know. 

Knics-Kracks, fine things to play withal, gew-gaws; alſo curio- 
fities valued more for fancy than real uſe. 

Knick-Kaacketary Man, one who makes a collection of knick- 
knacks or curioſities ; things uncommon in nature or art, a vertuoſo. 
A cant phraſe. 

Kx1FE, plur. knives [cnip, Sax. knyf, Du. and O. Ger. knif, Su. 
kick, Dan.] a cutting inſtrument for various uſes, being edged and 
pointed. Pain is not in the lie that cuts us. Wares. 

KnicuT (knecht, Ger. and Teut. knegt, cube, or cnyhe, Sax. 
a ſervant: And ſo i originally fignified in Engliſh ; but from being 
uſed for the ſervants or attendants of kings, in their wars, it became a 
title of honour] 1. A perſon whom the king has ſingled out from the 
common claſs of gentlemen, and dignified with the honour of knight- 
hood, a man advanced to a certain degree of military honour. It 
was anciently the cuſtom to knight every man of rank or fortune, that 
he might be qualified to give challenges, to fight in the liſts, and to 

rm feats of arms. In England knighthood confers the title of 
Sir, as Sir Thomas, Sir Robert. When the name was not known, it 
was uſual to fay Sir knight. 2. Among us, the order of gentlemen 
next to the nobility, except the baronets. 3. A champion. To help 
their #night againit their king. Denham. In ancient times there were 
fix particulars required in him that was to be made a knight. 1. That 
he was no trader. 2. That beſides other things he was not of ſervile 
condition. 3. That he ſhould take an oath that he would not refuſe 
to die for the ſake of the goſpel and his country. 4. His ſword was 
to be girt on by ſome nobleman. 5. That he ſhould have the badg 
of knighthood put upon him. And. 6thly, That he ſhould be enrol- 


led in the king's books. It was alfo required, that knights ſhould be 


brave, undaunted, expert, provident and well behaved. Chriftian 
kings appointed many religious ceremonies to be obſerved at the crea- 

tion of kni hts, and none were admitted to the order of knights, but 
ſuch as had merited the honour by ſome commendable and extraordi- 


nary exploits. They were anticntly diſtinguiſhed by a belt, a target, 


a ſword, or {ome material token. But now the honour b:ing grown 
theſe ceremonies have been laid aſide, and there goes nothing 
now to the making a knight in England, but the king's touching him 
with a ſword as he kneels, and ſaying, Riſe ap Sir R. N. 
Kxieurs Bannere?s, the ceremony of their creation is thus: The 
king, or his general, at the head of his army, drawn up in order of 
e after a victory, under the royal ſtandard difp!ay'd, attended by 
all the officers and the nobility of the court, receives the knight, led 
by two knights of note or other men renowned in arms, carrying his 
pennon or guidon of arms in his hand, being preceeded by the heralds, 
who proclaim his valiant atchievements, for which he has merited to 
| be made a knight banneret, and to diſplay his banner in the field; 
then the king or the general ſays, Advances thy banneret, and cauſes 
| the point of his pennon to be rent off, and the new knight is ſent back 
to his tent, the trumpets ſounding before him, and the nobility and 
_ officers attending him, where they are nobly entertained. This order 
is certainly moſt honourable, becauſe never conferr'd but upon the 
1 * ſome heroic action in the field ; whereas all other or- 
rs are beſtowed by favour or other meaner mo:ives. But there have 
been none of theſe knights made for many years paſt, excepting thoſe 
made after the battle of Dettingen, 
| KnicnTts Baronets, is a _— e = — 4 _ Pl 
baron : have preceden ore all knights, except thoſe of the 
arter, —4— and privy counſellors and the — is hereditary 
in the male line. This order was firſt inſtituted in the year 1611 by 
king James I. They are created by patent, the proem whereof ſigni- 
fies, thar it is for propagating a plantation in the province of Ulſter in 


Ireland, for which purpoſe each of them was to maintain thirty ſol- 


diers in Ireland for three years, allowing each ſoldier 84. per diem, the 
whole ſum of which was paid into the exchequer upon paſſing the pa- 
tent. They are to bear in a canton, or in an eſcutcheon, the arms of 
Ulſter, wiz. a ficld argent, a ſiniſter hand couped at the wriſt gu/es. 


EKxicurs Barchelor: [either of bas chevaliers, Fr. i. e. low knights, 


or of baccalaria, a kind of fees or farm, conſiſting of ſeveral pieces of 
ground, each of which contained twelve acres, or as much as two 
oxen would plough ; the poſſeſſors of which baccalaria were called 
batchelirs ; others derive the name of baſtazller, Fr. to combat or fight] 
knights ſo called, as being the loweſt order of knights, or 
inferior to bannerets. They were obliged to ſerve the king in his 
wars at their own expence, for the ſpace of forty _ hey are 
now called eguitrs aurat; in Latin; guiter, i. e. horſemen, becauſe 
they were to ſerve on horſeback ; and anurati, golden or gilded, be- 
cauſe they had gilt ſpurs given them at their creation. This dignity 
was at firſt confined to military men, but afterwards it was conferred 
on men of the robe. Ir was an ancien: ceremony at the creation, to 
honour the knights with the girdle of knighthood ; which he who re- 
ceived was to go to church and tolemnly to offer his ſwo:d upon the 
altar, and to vow himſelf to the ſervice of God. In proceſs of time, 
beſides the girdle and ſword, gilt ſpurs were added for the gi eater or- 
nament. 
Knicurs the Bath, this order of knighthood is of no leſs anti 
ity than the times of our Saxon anceſtors, and tho' the original of 
cannot be exacilv determined, yet it appears that Gcottrey of An- 
jou, before his marriage to Maud the empreſs, daughter to our king 
Henry I. was thus made a knight at Rome, 4s. 1227, tho' Cambden 
and others write that it was inſtituted by Richard II. and Henry IV. 
an. 1339, upon this occaſion : King Henry being in the bath, and 
being informed by ſome knight that two widows were come to de- 
— juſtice of him, he immediately leaped out of the bath, ſaying, 
He ought to prefer deing juſtice ts his ſubjects =_ the pleaſure of the 
bath ; and 2 created knights of the bath. Some ſay theſe 
knights were made within the liſts of the bath, and that king Ri- 
chard ordain'd that there ſhould be no more than four of them ; but 
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King Henry IV. enereaſed them to forty-fix ; their motto was Tre: fy 

aro, Lat. i. e. three in one, ſignifying the three theological virtues. 
Kxicnr Errant ¶ be vulier errant, Pr.] a pretended orde: of enighta 
mentioned in romances. A fort of herocs who traveiled the work! in 
ſearch of adventures, redreſſing wrongs, reſcuing damicle, and taking 
all opportunities of ſign liz ing their proweſs. [ike a bold wnight or - 

rant did proclaim combat to all, and bore away the dame. O., barn. 
Kxidur Errantry [from 4 ge c] the character or manners 
of wandering knights. 
Kxiaurs Fee ancient law term] ſignifying ſo much inheritance 
as was ſufficient to maintain a knight and a twuiable retinue ; which 
in Henry III. time was reckoned at 15 J. per av. others ſay 40. 
All who had 20/. a year in ſce or for term of lite, might be com- 
pelled to be knights. | 
_ KniGnr Ag an officer of the king's hoaſe, having juriſdic- 
tion and AN of any tran greſion w thin the Ling” Lark and 
"ogy; as alſo of contracis made there, when one of the king's houſe 
Kxicur of the Paß, a perſon who for hire will ſa ent bef te a ma- 
te or in a court of judicature, whatfoever gu, would kao him, 


à hireling evidence. There are 440% FF tre u and boouby cheats 


. 


enough, to ſwear the truth of the broadeft conir:Gictions. Sorth. 

Rxigurs [in a ſhip] ate two picces of timber, we:ch of which go 
4 ſhivers, 3 forthe halliards and one for che top ro; 2. they are uſually 
in the figure of ſome head. Es 

Kxicurs of the Shire, the reprefentatives of a county, of wh.ch 
there are wo knights or gent: men of wort, choſen t. rv m 
parliament by the king's writ i: her, b, by fuck of the e n. 
ders as can expend 40s. a year ; he formerly Mas a military koh, 
but now any man having an ettite in land of fix hunde“ + 4 
year, is qualified. : 

Kx1curs Service, a tenure wherchy ſeveral lind in this hh 
were anciently held of the king, which drew after it hun, cov 
wardſhip, marriage, Sc. | 

Kx:GuT3 Spur, an herb. | | 

To Kxicur, ve. [from the ſubſt.] to create one a t. 

KNC GUTEN Cart, a court baron or honour court, let. twice 2 
year by the biſhop of Hereford, at his palace, where the lord- of the 
manors ard their tenants, holding by knights ſervice of the hozour 
of that biſl. opricle, arc ſuit2rs. 

Kxicurtx Cu, an ancient gild or ſociety conſiſting of 1 3 knights, 
founded by king Edgar, and he gare them a portion oi ground ly ing 
without the city, now called ?Pot-foken ward. 

Kx1'curuoop [enihe-hade, Sax. knechtheir, Ger. a flate of ſer- 
vitude] the dignity or character of being a knight. You'll gain at 
leatt a &righthood. Pope. 

Kx1"cuTLY, adj. [of knight} befitting or beſceming a knight. 4 
more Aug hy combat ſhall be performed. Sidney. 

f 1 adj. [of knight] unbecoming a knight. Obſolete, 

er. 

70 Kxtr, irr. verb act. knit or kni:ted, ret. and part. pa. [enidx, 
Sax. gchnütt, I. Ger. have knit. cnyvran, cny cen, or enyxxan, Sax. 
knxta, Su. knitten, Du. knütten, L. Ger.] 1. lo make or unite by 
texture without a loom. 2. To tie. 3. Io join, to unite. Mine heart 
ſhall be tit unto you. 1 Chronicles. 4. Io contract. What are the 
thoughts that 4-7 thy brow in frowns. n. 5. To tie up. A 
great ſheet tit at the four corners, 4e. 

To Kxir, verb neut. 1. To weave without a loom. A young 
ſhepherdeſs 4ritting and ſinging. Sidrry. 2. Jo join, to cloſe, ty be 


8 # 


Our ſever'd nary too 
Have it again. Szateſpeave. 

RxIT. . [from the verb | texture. Their gaiters of an indif- 
ferent knit. Shake/peare. 

Kx1i'rTEr [of 4%] one who knits or weaves. 

Kx1'TTING-NEEDLE {of f and ad] a wire Which is ufel in 
knitting. | 

Kax1i'TTLE, H. [of 4rit] a firing that gathers a pie round. 
Ainſworth. | 

Kxos [cncep, Sax. Enoppt. Dan. and Su. kneap, Du 2: J.. Ger. 
knopf, II. Ger. a button] a rifing, Se upon a ute, an catuberance 
or bunching, a blunt riting out on any tins, 

Kxo'gBtD, @4j. {of 4%] ſet with Knobs, _ protubcrances. 

Kxo'nnIxESs [of 4robby} the quali f having Knobs, 

Kxo'un v, ad. [of tus] full of, or having knobs, hard, ſtubborn, 
A knobby kind of obſtinacy. Ha cc“ 

Knock, uh. [from the verb} 1. 4 ſudden ſtroke, a blow. 2, 
A loud ſtroke at a door for admiſſion. 515 

To Kxock, verb neut. [cnoce, Sax. a blow, of cnoccio, Brit. enu- 
cian, Sax.] 1. To beat, as at a door for admiſion. 2. To claſh, to 
be driven ſuddenly together, to hit or ſtrike upon, any hard body 
thruſt forwards by another body contiguous. 3. 'I'o 4% under; a 
common expreſſion, that denotes wacn a man yields or ſubmits. 

To Kxock, verb act. 1. To affect or change in any reſpect by blows, 
He that has his chains Auac HHO L:cte. 2. Lo dath together with 
a ſharp noiſe. On the hard earth the Lycian &:-42xÞ7 iis head. Dr y- 
den. 3. To knock down ; to fell by a blow. He bo 10 ll down 
his fellow citizens. Addiſon. 4. To rx on the bead; to kill by a 
blow, to deſtroy. Kinock'd on the head by a tree. S. 

Kxo'cker [of hrock] 1. He that knocks. 2. I he hammer aii xcd 
to the door in order to itrike for admiſſion. 

To KxoLL, verb aft. [from 4e] to ring the bell, gercrally for a 
funeral. His knell is 4d. Shakeſpeare. 

Kroll, . a little hill. Ainſworth. In the North they call it 

Kxoe [a corruption of #nap ; cnzep, Sax. Rneppe, Dan and Dr. 
knopf, Ger.] a knob, alſo any tufty top. Ain wore, 

Kxoyn, a divinity of the Egyptians, whom they repreſented 45 4 
beautiful man with feathers upon his head, 2 girdle, and 2 tcepter iu 
his hand ; and an proceeding out of his month; the egg was the 


hieroglyphic of the world; the thell ignibed tte heavens, that ſhut in 


all vifible things on every fide ; the white, then and water, and the 
yolk the earth, that contains in it a ſecret vi:rve, 
8 G 


that cauſcth it to 
produce 


K NO 

the aſſiſtance of a natural heat: the egg 
beſpeaks the image and repreſentation 
„Sax. knut, Su. knor, Ger. 
1. Complication of a line, ſtring, c. not 
eaſily diſentangled. 2. & of which the lines frequently interſect 


produce living creatures by 
proceeding out of the mouth, 
of the creator of the univerie. 

Kxor {cnurra or cuotxa, of cnyrran 
knutte, Du. 4nortre, Eric 


each other. Garden Aut. Bacen. 3. Any bond of union or aſſo- 
ciation. Nuptual ret. Shakeſpeare. 4. * in a piece of 
wood, cauſed by the berance of a bough, conſequently by a 
tranſverſe direftion of the fibres; a joint in a plant. 5. A confede- 
racy, an aſſociation, a =_ _ „ — __ 
6. Difficulty, intricacy. Perp i fs an S - 
neſs. Seas. 7. Any intrigue, or difficult intricacy of affairs. The 
ine of the play untied. Dryden.. 8. A cluſter, a collection. A 
meeting or 4, of a number of ſmall ſtars. Baces. 
To Knor, verb ad. [knutten, IL. Ger. knoten, Ger.] 1. To tye in 
knots, to complicate or involve in knots. Here's a queen, when ſhe 
rides abroad is always #rorting threads. Sidney. 2. To perplex, to 
entangle. 3. To unite. DO RE, 

To Kor, verb neut. 1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vege- 
tables. 2. To knit knots for fringes. 

Kxo'TBErRYBUSH, /ubf. a plant. Ainfacorth. 

Kno'TTED, adj. [of 4e] full of knots. | 
|  Kxnors [ſo called from king Canu us, who eſteemed them very 

mighty] a kind of delicious ſmall birds, well known in ſome parts of 

En 


— with phyſicians] tuberoſities formed in the joints of old 
gouty , conſiſting of a thick, viſcous, crude, indigeſted pituita, 
accompanied with a biliou humour, hot and acrimonious. 
| Kno'rTTrsroRD, a market town of Cheſhire, near the river Merſey, 

154 miles from London. | 

Kx0o'TT1NG, part. adj. [of lust] tying of thread, or other mate- 
rials full of knots, an amuſcment well known to the ladies ; alſo the 
thread, Sc. when fo tied into knots. 2 

Kxo'rrixkss [of 45e] unevenneſs, ſulneſs of knots, intricacy, 


xednefs, difaculty. | | | 
xO'TTY, af. lol duet] 1. Full of knots. The 4er oaks. 
Shakeſpeare. 2 Hud, rugged. When heroes knock their &zctry 


heads together. Rowe. 3. Intricaie, perplexed, embarraſſed. A 
point of great difficulty, and #otty to ſolve. Bacon. 

To Know, irr. verb att. knew, or have known, cneop, Sax. "ay 
ret. known. cnapen, Sax. irr. part. pa. cnapan, or cxnnan, Sax. 
8 Su. — Du. and 8 F * It. conver, 

p. conbecer, Port. cegroſco, _ 1. To perceive with certainty, 
either intuitive or diſcurſive. 2. To be informed of, to be taught. 
. To diſtinguiſh. Giving to the whole a new name whereby to 


| it from thoſe before and after. Lace. 4. To iſe. How 
he was #no2cn of them in breaking of bread. St. Luke. 5. To be no 
 Rtranger to. ; 
S 
| Am pregnant to ity. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To — with ng bh Adam new Eve his wife. Geneſis. 


. To ſee with approbation. They have ſet a ſeigniory over them- 
ſeves, but I brew nothing of it. Hoſea. | 
To Kxow, verb neuf. 1. To underſtand, to have clear and certain 
perception, not to be doubtful. 2. Not to be ignorant of. When 
they luca within themſelves they ſpeak of that they do not well 
know, they would nevertheleſs ſcem to others to know of that which 
they may not well ſpeak. Bacen. 3. To be informed. Sir John 
mult not &zow of it. Shakeſpeare. 4. To know for ; to have know- 
ledge of; a colloquial expreſſion. He might have more diſeaſes than 
he ES Shakeſpeare. 5. To hnow of ; in Shakeſpeare is to take 
izance of, to examine. N of your youth, examine well your 
blood. Shakeſpeare. | 
the Kxows much who x xows bow to ſpeak ; but be xxow's more who 
xxows how 10 hold his tongue. | 
Fr. Beaucoup ſcait qui fait parler, mais plus /coit qui ſcait ſe taire. The 
Ger. ſay ; Schweigen und dencken 


mag nicmand krancken. [Silence 


1 


and thought hurts no man. The Lat. ſay; Tatum 0 A. 
our s run before our wits. ö * 
te who Kxows ham to want, « x0ws Hop to habe 


Ger. Ter wohl mangeln kan, det kan wobl haben. That is, by be- 
ing content to deprive ourſelves of ſome ſaperfluitics, we ſhall always 


have it our power to ſupply our real wants. 
Kxow wben to ſpend aud when tv ſpare. 
; And be you net buſz, and you need not be bare 
This proverb is Scotch: we ſay in the fame ſenſe, to give and keep 


uires art. 
122 adj. [of desu] poſſible to be diſcovered or under- 
ſtood. The law of nature due by reaſon. Locke. 
Kxo'wrn [of 4xow] one who knows, one who has ſkill or know- 
ige- We are pitiful &owwers. Glanwille. | 
OWN, af. [of izow] 1. Skilful, well inflructed, remote 
from ignorance. Kzoxing in their profeflion. South. 2. Conſcious, 
1 A _—_ prudent | B.acdu ere. 
no'WING. jab/t. [of know] knowledge. As ſuits gentlemen of 
your 4nowing. 2 ] - 
Kxo'wixGLy, adv. [of knowing] with knowledge, with fill, de- 
F He &4nowingl; and willingly brought evil into the world 


KRxo'winexess [of krowing] knowledge. 

KxowLepce, 1. Acquaintance with things or perſons. 2. Cer- 
tain perc indub ĩtable apprehenſion. 3. Learning, illumination 
of the mind. Kzowledgr, the wing wherewith we fly to Shake- 
/peare. 4. Skill in any thing. | 

Do but fay to me hat I ſhould do 5 
l hat in your 4 Ie g. may by me be done. Shak-/reare, 
5. Cogniſance. notice. Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that 
thou ihouldft take 4 ge of lac. Ru. 6. Information, power 
of knowing. | pulled off my hcad-piecc and humbly intreaied her 
pardon, or Inuit why the was crucl. S. ec). 
Kxo'wLevce {accniding to Nr. | ocke; contiſts in the 


of the connection and agreement, or viſayreement and repugnancy of 


our ideas. Thus we know that ** what 1 of cRACE, cannot be of 
DEBT ;“ © what is andi cannot be ore and the fume thing with that 
which is derived,” and the like, are ideas that do not I 

To —— verl af. to acknowledge, to avow. Now ob- 


. MH, 
Kxowsx. Sce Kxow. 
To Kxvu'srLe [of bnipter, Dan. to beat. Skinzer. Or, knubble, 
Tent. a knuckle] to beat with the knuckles or filt. 207 
23 my — 322 ow knockle, Du.] 
1. external n. ĩddle joint of a finger, the joints of the fingers protu- 
berant when the ki is cloſed. With &nuckles brois'd and _—_ _ 
with blood. Garth. 2. The knee joint of a calf. 3. The articula- 
tion or joint of a 
To KxucxLe, verb next. [from the ſubſt.] to ſubmit. I ſuppoſe 
from an old cuſtom of ſtriking the under fide of the table with the 
3 in — an argumenta] «x » i | 
NU'CKLED, 45. [of tune] joined. It is and it is &nuckled 
2 — 2 ; 
Rxvee, Aab. [perhaps corrupted from &nave, or the ſame with 


chuff. Tobn/on.] : i 

— 22 an old word preſerved in a rhyme of pre- 

—— or KxurLe [knorr, Teut.} 2 knot in wood, a hard ſub- 

Konze, for knew. Spenſer. ; 
Kr. is uſed as an abbreviation for 4nighr. 


To Kro, verb mur. corrupted, probably » from cus, Sax.] to 
oy obſolete. $ 4. 5 * 10 
YRIE ELEESON , Gr. 7. e. Lord have mercy 3] 
rr b — 
Kvac [of zvgpaxy, Gr.] a church. See Kirs. | 
Kr'sTus [zv545, Gr.] a bag or membrane in form of a bladder full 
of unnatural and morbid humours. | 


* 


I. Roman, L /, Italic, T1, Engliſh, L. I, Saxon, A a, Greek, 
are the eleventh letters of the alphabet, and 5, Hebrew, 
the twelfth. L, a liquid conſonant which preſerves always 
ihe ane Hog in Ed. In the Saxon it was a a 
plar, leaf; p'zporx, Lady. L, if it be the laſt letter of a 
word of two or more ſy llables, it is generally fingle ; as eval, civil, 
ce. eſpecially ſuch as are derived from the Latin; but in words of 
one ſyllable it is for the moſt part double; as fall, teil, fll, roll, bull, 
except after a dipthong; as fail, feel, <cal, col; and if a conſonant 
be next before /, joined with a vowel at the end of a word, they muſt 
non be gems ; as bi-ble, ca-ble, affa-ble, &c. and in theſe it is ſound - 
ed . 

L. fiands for /ibra, a pound; alſo for liber, a book. 

L, in Latin numbers, ſtands for 50. | 


LAB 
þ: wie domed, noms gezos: 
La. is uſed as an abbreviation for lady. — 
T0000 Soc 


La'naxT, adj. [/abans, Lat.] fliding, falling down, wavering. 
8 a reſin Ide r, kind, ofa ſtrong and not un- 
t ſmell, and an aromatic but not agreeable tafte. This juice 
— br of the ciſtus kind in Crete and 
the neighbouring i - and the Grecian women make balls of it 
with a ſmall ixture of ambergris by way of a „It was 

formerly uſed externally in medicine, but is now ed. Hill: 
La'sarUM, a royal ſtandard which the Roman emperors had borne 
before them in the wars. It was a long pike or ipear, with a ſtaff go- 


ing croſs way at the top, from which down a long purple 
* Sadird 


LAB 
flandard or fireamer, embroidered wich gold, fringed on the edges, 


and adorned with precious ſtones. 
Lanzra'cTiON, aft of weakening, enfecbling, or cauſing to de- 


A0 La'sEr V, verb act. [abefacio. Lat.] to weaken, to impair. 

L “IBL + Lat.] 1. A ſmall flip or ſcrip of writing. I his /a- 
bel on my » Shakeſpeare. 2. Any thing appendant to a larger 
— On the /abe/ of lead, the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul are 
im from the papal ſeal. Ait. 3. A long thin braſs ruler, with 
a ſmall fight at one end and a centre at the other, commonly uſed 
- ; - adn oa wroiaER , to take alti- 

„ec. 

LaseL [in law] a narrow flip of paper or parchment, affixed to a 
deed or wruing in order to bold the appending ſeal ; fo alſo any paper 
annexed by way of addition or explication to any will or teſtament, is 
called a label or codicil. Harris. 

Lx [in heraldry] is allowed to be the difference of 
the ſecond ſon, and his family, and of ſuch dignity, that the ſon of an 
em cannot bear a difference of higher eſteem. And Morgan con- 
jeQures, that it may repreſent in the one label, the banner of love from 
all etcrnity, or that of the three /ambeaux, is the ſymbal of the three 
divine virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity, unitcd in one being. 
N ribbands hanging down on each fide of a miter, crown or 


— Lat. the lips of the mouth, of the womb, or a wound, 


c. 
Las1a Leporina, Lat. [with ſurgeons] ſuch lips as, by reaſon of 
their ill make, will not come together. 

LAL [/abialis, Lat.) pertaining to the lips, as labial letters, 
ſuch as require the uſe of the lips in pronouncing them. The He- 
brews have aſſigned which letters are /abial. Bacon. e 
LDA E, adj. [of Iabium, Lat. a lip] having lips. 
LaBiaTt Flowers [(with floriſts] are difform m flowers, 
divided uſually into two lips, as in ſage, roſemary, Sc. of which 
ſome t a monk's hood, or a fort of helmet. 

La'siaTED [in botanic writers] which has an under lip hanging 
down or with lips, as have molt of the hooded flowers ; tho 
ſome have alip and no , as germander, ſcordium. &c. 

LaRobE' x TAL, ay. 1. Formed or unced by the co-operation 
of the lips and teeth. 2. Sometimes in a ſubſtantive form. "The - 
biodentals. Holder. | 

N Lat. [of xn, Gr. to lay hold of] any forceps or ſuch 


ike inſtrument. | 

La'soraxT, ſubſt. [labsrans, Lat. with chemiſts] 1. An affiltant, or 
one 

iment. 2. A chemiſt ; now obſolete in both ſenſes. 

Lanora'rioNn [laboratio, Lat.] the act of labouring. | 

La'noraToRY, fubft. [/aborateire, Fr. laboratoriam, of labors, Lat.] 
a work-room or a chemiſt's ſhop, where he performs operations, 
where the furnaces are built, the veſſels kept, &c. 

LanoraTorY [with gunners] a place or work houſe, where the 
fire-workers and bombardiers prepare their ſtores; a>, driving fuzees, 
fixing ſhells, making quick-match, fixing carcafics, and a. I other fire- 
works belonging to war, c. 

Lazorarory Tent [in an army] a large tent, carried along with 
the artillery into the field, furniſhed with all forts of tools and mate- 
rials for the fire-workers, for the uſes above mentioned. 

Lazorr'rerous [laborifer, Lat.] 1. Bearing or enduring labour. 
2. Bringing or cauſing labour. 

Lano'rovs [/aborieux, Fr. laboriofo, It. and Sp. of laborigſus, Lat.] 
1. Pains-taking, diligent in work, aſſiduous. 2. Requiring much 
labour, tireſome, not eaſy. | 

Lano'riousLY, adv. [of laborious] with toil, in a laborious man- 
Der. | 

Lano't10usxEss [of laborious] 1. Toilſomeneſs, difficulty. 2. 


K I , aſſiduity, pains · taking. | 
| o La'nour, verb neat. [laworare, It. laboro, Lat.) 1. To do 
work, to take pai 2. To endeavour earneſtly, to act with paintul 
effort, to toil. 3. To move with difficulty. ſtone that /abours 
up the hill. Granville. To be diſeaſed | laborare, Lat.] 
Another who in child bed /aboured of an ulcer. Wiſemam. 5. To be 
in diſtreſs, to be preſſed. AMiitions now /abour under. Wake. 
6. To be in child-birth, to be in travail of bringing forth. 3 
To Lanous, verb act. 1. To work at, to move any thing with dif- 


ficulty, to form with labour, to proſecute with effect. 2. To beat. 


to belabour. | 
'  ToLazour [a fer phraſe] is faid of a ſhip when ſhe rolls, tum- 
bles, and is very unſteady, either a hull or under fail. | 
La'nour [/abeur, O. Fr. labor, Sp. and Lat.] 1. The act of doing 
chat which requires painful effort or tireſome perſeverance, pains, 
work, toil, drudgery, difficulty. 2. Travel, child-birth. 3. Work 
to be done. A labour of fo great difficulty. Hooker. 4. Exerciſe, 
I bave my LA OUR for my pains. | 

The Fr. fay ; / / aller peur le venir. (I have my going for my 
coming.) That is, I have done it for nothing. 

La'zourtr [labowreur, Fr.] 1. One who does coarſe and toilſome 
work. 2. One who takes pains in any employment. Sir, I am a 
true labourer, I earn that I cat. Shakeſpeare. 

Lans [/aborioſus, Lat.] laborious, toilſome, made with 
great labour and diligence. Your /abourome and dainty trims. Shake- 


eare. 
4 Lara, ſubſe. Sp. a lip. Hanmer. Word of denial in thy /abras 
here. Shakeſpeare. | 

La'mrING, adj. [contrafted from /-bouring ; of labour] eſſay ing, 
ſtriving with effort at any thing, labouring. Mz{tcz. 

La"BYRINTH, H. Labyrinthe, Fr. laberints, It. and Sp. labyrin- 
thus, Lat. naGueu9e-, Gr.] a maze, a place formed with inextricable 
windings and meanders. | 

LaBYrINTH of Egypt, built by Pſamniticus, on the banks of the 
river Nile, fituate * ſouth of the pyramids, and north of Arſinoc: 
It contained within the compaſs of one continued wall, 1000 houſes, 
and 12 royal palaces, all covered with marble ; and had only one en- 
trance; but innumerable turnings and returnings, ſometimes one over 


| _— 


attends upon them, while they ate about any proceis or ex- 


LAC 


another; and all in a manner ſcarce to be found, but by ſuch as u etc 
acquainted with them. The main entrance of all was white marble, 
adorned with ſtately columns, and curious imagery. Being arrived 
at the end, a pair of ſtairs of q tleps, conducted to a ſtately portico, 
ſupported with pillars ot Theban Rune, which was the entrance into 
a ſtately and ſpacious hall (the place of their general conventions} all 
of poliſhed marble, adorucd with the ſtatues of their gods. This la- 
byrinth was accounted one of the ſeven wonders of the world. This 
work was afterwards imnated by Dedalus, in the Cretan labyrinth, 
tho it fell as ſhort of the glories of this, as Minos was inferior to 
4mmncus in power aid riches, There was alto a third at Lemnos, 
famous for it ſumptuous pillars; and a tou:th, that of Italy, which 
Porſenna, king of Hetruria, deſigned for 2 ſepulchre tor him and his 
ſucceſſors. "There was alſo one at Wootock in Oxfordſhire, made by 
king Henry II. for fair koſamond. 
ABYKISTH [ina figurative ſenſe} is uſed to fignif; any kind of in- 
lement or intric te buſineſs. 

. LanyRNTH [with an tomiſts] the name of the ſecond cavity of the 
internal ear, which is hollowed out of the os petrotum, nd to called 
ou account of its having ſ-veral v indings in it. "Che tender [abvrinth 
ot a maid's fot: car. Donne. See BorAAV. Oi. Tad alis Ar 


AC, is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of a gum, but improperly, 
becauſe it i inflammable and not foluble in Water. We have three 
forts of it, which are all the product of the tame wee, 1. | he ttick 
lac 2. The ſeed lac. 3. The ſhell lac. Authors leave us unce1- 
w whether this drug belongs to the animal or the vegetable kingdom. 

444. 

Lac Lung, Lat. [in chemilliy} a kind of white carch, which being 
difſolved in water, will tinge it i wilky colour, or a fat. pourou>, 
_— ** infpid, bit dulolvavlc in wary 

ac Sapuris, Lat [with chemniti a whats liquor, made of brim- 
ſtone diſſolved and = in 1 «ns | | 

La'cca. See Lac. | 5 

Lac: {/acet, Fr. lu uens, Lat.] 1. A line, firing, or cord, of i., 
thread, C. 2. An cdying of hie white tarcad wrought in hguic., 
for womens head (Loches, © 3. I extures of thread with gold and 
filver. 4. M na, a yin, a trap. Ihe king had ſoared been in 
love”; Airong lace. Fuirrax. 5. A j (ated firwy of thread or lilk, u ith 
which women fatten their clothes. 6. Sugar. :\ cant . nd. He 
drinks his coTee without /ace. Fri. ET 

10 Lack, 21 act. [ {aver Ur.] i. To brace, to tre, filter or 179 
with > lace or Bring run hiv? viiet holes. 2. Lo idorn woth lac, or 
textures of gol! and ſilver tewed on z. To eniboitih with varmpa- 
tions. 4. Io beat, whether from tic form which He nge dee. 4 
by a corruption of the 4%. I} Ie your cou tor vo . {glrarge, 

I. „“C Nation, an old word tor 2 vhore Sint. : 
L. CHAN [of /are and mar} one who deals in face. 
Lact 'bemos, now Mi'str RA, a city of European turk, in the 

injula of the Morea, the ancient Pelopon.ciu:, on we river Eeco- 

kis.. Lat. 30 45” N. Long. 25% E. 

La"ceraBLE [/aceratili;, Lat.] that may be rent or torn. Their 
thin and /acerable compoure. Harwer. 

To La"ctratet, werb aft. [lacerer, Fr. lacerore, It. and Lat.] to 
rent or tear in pieces, to ſeparate by violence. My ſons /acerate and 
rip up viper-like the womb that brought the. worth. Te. 

Lactsa"riox, Fr. [/aceraztone, It. of laceration, Lat.] the act of 
tearing or reading in pieces. the breach mace by tearing. 4r/utingt. 

La'ctrarive, adj. [of lacerate] tearing, having the power to 
tear. Ihe continual afflux of /acerative hun ours. Harve,. 

Lact's Tus, Lat. [with anatomiſts} llc arm from the elbow 
to the writ. 2. The baſtard mackarci ipotted like 2 lizard. 3. A 
lizard. | | | | 

La'cue:1is [of aaxru, from Azyyary, Gr. to apportion or to 2“ Cu 


by lot] one of the three deſtinies, the others being Clotho and Atropo:. 


The three fatal goddeſſes, who according to the het] refide in the 

lace of Pluto; or the deſtinies, who appointed to every ow the 
teveral adventures ot hi life ; Vt they Rind gecreed, accord: us to 
the judgment of the pos, couid not be altered: they were more « Yay 
cially occupied in handling the thread of man's le: the voungett neld 
the diſtatf and drew the thread; the neut ir age wound it about 
the ſpindle or reel ; and the third, being old and Gecrepid, cut it off: 


and this was followed by the immedivte dent of tar perion living. 


La“ cus vu [with naturabiit;] u ittever is tra through and 
drops out naturally, or is let out by Hh from any part of a plant, 
whether gum, ol, ot, Sc. | 

Lack«rwx [in anatomy] are which is ſeparated. by the 

landules or kernels of the cvs t-» 1o:ticn them; which, when it falls 
in drops in weeping, is called teur. Th: 

Lacux vu Chrijti, Lat. [i. e. he tears of Chriſt] a pleaſant ſort 
of wine, made of grapes growing in I er:a di Lavoro in the province 
of Naples. 

1 Jobi, Lat. [;. e. the tears of Job] the herb grom- 
Wel. | 

Lacuna, ag. Fr. generating tears. The lachy;mal glands. 

ne, 

Lacuna vMuAL Paint [with anatomif:] a hole in the bone of the 
noſe, by which the matter that makes tears paiſles to the noftrils, 

Lacurywa'tis Glardula, Lat. [with anatomiits] the name of a 
ſmall oblong gland, fituate above the eye, whence proceed two or 
three ſmall ducts, which filtrate a ſcroſity to moitten the ball of the 
eye and facilitate its motion. 

Fiftula Lacisvwars, Lat. [with oculiſts] a fiſtula in the larger 
angle of the eye. 

ACHRYMA'LIa Punta, Lat. [with anatomiits] tho ſmall aper- 
tures in the extreme angles of cach eychd, by which an aquco ſaline, 
ucid humour is conveyed to the noſ-. 

La'cyurYMARY, adj. [lachryme, Lat.] containing ears. 
urns, lamps and /achrymary vellels. ul, u. 

Laciuryma'riox [l/aciryma, Lat.] 1. The act of wee, ing or thed- 
ding of tcars. 2. Adropping of muitture. 

Lacaryma'rory, /ul/t. | lachrymatorre, Fr.] a imall carthen e fel, 
in which, in ancient times, the tears of furvivir, clit and t nds 


were put and buried with the urns and aſhes vt (i cad, 


A . cient 


Laci- 


LA D 


Lacrxiareb [laciniatus, from lacina, Lat.] notched, jagged on 
the edges, adorned with fringes and borders. 

LacixiattD Leaf [with botaniſts] aj leaf. 

To Lack, verb ad. [lnecken Du. to leſſen, laccan, or laccean, 
Sax. to decreaſe] to want, to need, to be without. 

To Lack, verb nent. 1. To be in want of. The lions do Jack and 
ſuffer hunger. Common-Prayer pſalms. 2. To be wanting, to be 
deficient in, Peradventure there ſhall /ac4 five of the fifty righteous. 
Genefes. 

Lacs, jul. [om the verb] want, need, failure. Lack, whether 
verb or | ve, is now almoſt obſolete. | | 

La'cxBrAix, ah. [of lack and brain) one that wants wit. What 
a lackbrain is this? Shakeſpeare. 

La'cxer, ſubſe. {ſo called of 2 lac, of which it is made] a 
varniſh uſed over leaf. ſilver, or ſpread upon any white ſubſtance, in 
gilding picture frames, whereby it exhibits a gold colour. 

To Lac ER, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] to do over with lacker. 

La'cxev [laquais, Fr. of lakti, Goth. a runner, jumper, or foot- 
ſervant, from laikan, Goth. to leap] a page, a footman or boy, an 
attending ſervant. 

To Lacquer, werb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to attend ſervilely. I 
know not whether Milton has uſed the word properly, Johnſon. A 
thouſand liveried angels /acquey her. Milton. | 

To Lenz, werb next. to act as a footboy, to pay ſervile atten- 
dance. He /acqueys by the fide of Virgil, but never mounts behind 
him 


. Dryden. | | 
_ _ L&'CKLINEN, ag. [of lack and linen] ing ſhirts. Your poor, 
baſe, raſcally, cheating, /aci/inen mate. Shakeſpeare. 

La'cxLusTRE, 
ing on it with a /achiufftre eye. S . | 

aco'xic [laconigue, Fr. laconico, It. of A, Gr.] conciſe, 
brief, according to the cuſtom of the Lacedæmonians, or Lacones, 
who uſed few words. I grow laconic even beyond laconiciſm. Pope. 
See Diasyrwus. | | 

Laco'xicun, 8 becauſe much in uſe in Laconia] a 
dry ſtove to ſweat, a or hot · houſe. 

LA cox isn [ /aconi/me, Fr. laconi/mo, It. laconiſmus, Lat. dazonop®-, 
Gr.] a ſhort, pithy way of ſpeaking, ſuch as the Lacedæmonians uſed, 
a conciſe ſtile ; called by _ laconici/m ; fee Laconic. No /ace- 
#i/m can reach it. Collier. Diasvxuus. 

La'ctaxT [la&ars, Lat.] ſuckling, giving milk. 

La'cTary, adj. [/attis, gen. of lac, Lat. milk] milky, full of 
juice like milk. La#ary or milky plants. Brown. | 
_La'ctary, a. [latarizm, Lat.] a dairy houſe. 

Lacra“riox, Lat. the act or time of ſuckling a child; alſo a ſuck- 

ing of milk from the breaſt. 
a'cTEa Febris, Lat. [i. e. a lacteal fever] the milk fever, which 
hap] to women in child-bed. 
L cTEA Via, Lat. the milky way. See GalAxv. - 

La'cTEaL, adj. [lafis, of lac, Lat. milk] conveying chyle. The 
lafteal veins. Locke. | 
IL crEAL, uch. the veſſel that conveys the chyle. The months 

La'cTEaL Veins [in anatomy] certain veins which fpread - 
ſelves all over the meſentery, and take their name from their milky 
ſubſtance. | 
I crrous, adj. Lasten, Lat.] 1. Milky, pertaining to, or like 

milk. Plants 8054 = a white * lafeons juice. Brown. 2. Lac- 
8 chyle. The /a&ecus veſſels for the reception of the 
chyle. Bentley. | | | 
CTE'SCENCE, fab. [laFeſcio, Lat.] tendency to milk. This 
ladeſcence does —3 — C. _- > _ 
LaCTE'SCENT, adj. eſcens, Lat. ucing milk. Among 
are —- plants, as lettuce, — Arbuthnot. 
LacTi'FEROUs, adj. [of lac and ſero, Lat. to bring] that conveys 
or brings milk. Its excretory veſſel, or /a&iferous d Ray. 

LacTi'Fic, or Lact1'FICAL [lafificns, Lat.] that makes or breeds 


Lactv'cina, the of young corn, while the milk is in it. 
_ Lactu'mina, Lat. [with phyſicians] wheals or pimples about the 


internal parts of the mouth ; as alſo about the ventricle in infants : 
the thruſh, ſo called, becauſe they happen chiefly to ſucking children. 
Bauxo ſays, it is a word of the ſame import with Achoazs. 
See AcuoREs. 2 | 
Lactu'mx1a, or Lactu'm1a, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a cruſted ſcab 
on the head, the ſame as achor. 


Lacuv'xz [with anatomiſts] ſmall s or In the urethra, 
or paſſage of the yard and vagi uteri, eſpecially in the lower of 


La cus, Lat. a ſtanding pool. | 
LA [leobe, Sax. which commonly ſignifies „ but ſometimes, 
ſays Mr. Lye, a boy; probably of Jeled, Heb. a child) 1. A 
boy, a ſtripling, in familiar language. The poor /ad who wants 
— Locke. 2. A boy, in paſtoral language. 'The ſhepherd 

. men. 
La'pa [old records] 1. A lathe, or court of juſtice. 2. A lade, 
oer water-courſe. 3. Purgation or acquitment by a lawful trial. 

La'vaxum. See Lapbaxun. 

La'pver [hlzbne, Sax. lerdet, or fecr, Du. leiter, Ger.] 1. A 
machine or as ons Gp — 
I ieces, for mounting ap high places. 2. Any thing by whi 
=. — Such a — A true 2 to raiſe him, 
would make a /adder of any miſchief. Sidrey. 3. A ual riſe. 
Mounting faſt towards the top of the /adter ical, which he 

hath a fair oy ay pavng oy - 

Lape {labe, Sax. or Love, love, Sax.} a purging — ing. 
uſually fignifies the mouth of a river, there being a diſcharge of the 
waters into the ſea, or into ſome river ; ſometimes a ford, 
and is of the proper names of z as, Crecklade, Fromlade, 
CT 4 laded pafſ. laded, or laden [hla 

To Lab, ag. pret. » part. paſſ. or a 
dan, Sax. to dip or draw, laden, Du. and Ger. lada, Su] > 
empty liquors out of a veſſel with a ladle, or other ſmall veſls!, to 


. [of lack and laffre] wanting brightneſs. Look- 
are 


lu- 


LAI 


heave out, to throw out. There is no need of /ading out any of the 
water. Temple. 2. To load [from lavan, Sax. It is now commonly 
written load} to freight, to burthen. In /adiag of ſhips, and ſhew- 
ing what burden they will bear. Bacon. | 

222 [from /ade ; of hladan, Sax. to load] the burden 
or a ſhip. 

La'ore [hlzvle, from hlavan, Sax. long), — 1. A kitchen 
_ g — * of larg: — being a veſſel f wood or metal, with 
a andle, uſed in ing out any liquid. 2. The receptac!cs 
of a mill-wheel, into which the water — turns it. — 
1 aa. [of lade and full) the quantity that fills a 


ladle. 

La'vy [of hlapbrz, lapbrg, or læpdige, of hlap, Sax. a loaf er 
bread, id dienen, . to adminifter, _ of their ditlcibuting 
the proviſions to the family and the poor. This derivation of Ver- 
ſtegan's is followed by molt of our etyu.ologifts ; but I rather take it 
to be derived from lat ha, or fafd, Goth. which have the ſame fignifi- | 
cation] 1. The wife or daughter of a perſon of quality, any Mo- 
man of high rank. The tile of lady properly belongs to the wives 
of knights, of all above them, and to the daughters of caris, 
and all of higher ranks. 2. Any illuſtrious or eminent woman. Be- 
fore Homer's time, this lady was ſcarce heard of. Raleigh. 3. 
A woman who has au or juriſdiction over any land. 4. A 
word of complaifance uſed of women. I hope I may ſpeak of 
women without offence to the /adies. Guardian. 

Lapy-BrosTRAW, facht. [ gallizn, Lat.] A plant of the ficllate 
kind ; the leaves are neither nor knappy, and produced at the 
joints of the flalks five or fix in number, in a radiant form. The 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, each of theſe flowers is ſuccecded by two 
dry ſeeds. Miller. 

Lapy-BirD, Lapy-cow, or Lapr-FT v, fbf. a ſmall red inſect, 


82 nous. Gay. | 

A'DY-DAY, /ubft. [of lady and day] the day on which the annun 

ciation of the bleiſed virgin is ceiebrated. : 
La"pYLIKE, adj. [of lach and hie] foft, delicate, elegant. 

| La'DyMantFLE, fubft. [ alchimi!/a, a plant] the leaves of which are 

ſerrated, the cup of the flower is divided into eight nts, ex- 

panded in form of a ſtar; the flowers are collected into nches up- 

a each ſeed veſſel generally contains two ſerds. 


La"oysny, /ubft. [of lacy] the title or character of a lady. ; 
La'dy's-SLIPPER, H. [ calceolus, Lat.] a plant which hath an ano- 
malous flower, conſiſting of fix dithu.ilar leaves, four of which are 
placed in form of a croſs, the other two paſs the middle, one of which 
is bifd, and reſts on the other, which is ſwelling and ſhaped like a 
ſhoe. The em becomes a fruit on three ſides, to which 
adhere the valves pregnant with ſmail ſeeds like duſt. Miller. 
La'dy's-5wock [cardamine, Lat.] a plant, the flower of which con- 
fiſts of four leaves ſucceeded by narrow pods, which when ripe, roll 
up and caſt forth their ſeeds : the leaves are for the moſt part winged. 
he firſt fort is ſometimes uſed in medicine: the third tort is a very 
beautiful plant, wm — while in flower. They are preſer- 


ved * botanic 
vr -Traces, a fort of ſatyrion or ragwort. | 
Lac, adj. Sax. long, lags, Su. the 1. Coming be- 
hind, falling hs” The ſloweſt footed who _ lag. Carew. 2. 
Sluggiſh, flow, tardy ; it is retained in Scotland. Lag fouls and rub- 


biſh of remaining clay. Dryden. Laſt, delayed. The 
end of their ns. Kwon Shatefreare? ENG * 
Lac, fabf. 1. The loweſt claſs, the fag end, the ramp. The com- 
- 2. [Spoken of perſons] the laſt, 
lang, Sax. long. I chuſe rather to de- 
ity of a thing] 1. To loiter, to 


2. Not to come in, to ſtay behind. 


Lax, or Lacon [of hggan, Sax. to lie, or leggen, Du. legen, 
Ger. to lay] ſuch goods as mariners, in of ſhipwreck, caſt 
overboard ; to which a cork or buoy is y faſtened, that they 


may find them again. X 
A'GEMEN [lazaman, Sax.] legal men, fuch as we call good men 


of the jury. | a 
La'cGer [of /ag] a loiterer, an idler, one that lags or loiters 


La"'cman, 1. A loiterer, one that is the laſt of a line or family. 
2. One that from the virtues of his anceſtors, and thereby 
becomes a diſgrace to his family. 

Laco'cnilus [nayoxur®., of Ne, a hare, and ue, Gr. 
Wa who has cloven lips like a hare. 

con {old law} a parcel of caſt overboard in a ſtorm, with 


a buoy or cork faſtened to them, in order to find them again. 


LacoPHTHA'LMUS, Lat. [axy»$89akuS-, of e, an hare, and 
o99amuE-, Gr. the 2 one who has eyes like a hare. : 

LacoPHTHA'LMY [AzyoF9akuea, Gr.] a diſcaſe in the eyes, or 
the upper eye-lids, when they are ſo contracted that 
the eyes, which is common to hares. 


LagoPo'xo0s Cu. Tv Azyaur wwe, Gr.] a diſeaſe, a fretting or 


in the 5 
42 3 of axyw; and wt, Gr. a foot] the herb bare's 
zz es aca Front 
LacorTrRO'PHY : | $2, Of Aayw; ride, 
22 ——— * 

arte [laique, Fr. _ 2988 2 
Gr. ining to ity, or lay-men, or people, as 
or frog | capers. mY , 


Laica'tiTY [/aicalitas, Lat. of aaue®-, of ., Gr. the people] 
the quality by which any one is ſaid to be a lay-man. 
La'ic [Ne, of , Gr. the people] one not engaged in the 
— 4 or who has not taken holy orders. See CII ROT and 
38ME. 


Laid, fret. and part. [of ay] See To Lar. Money laid up for 


the uſe of 2 2 Maccabees. "A of he 
Laid. is is more properly written /ai. b b 

Where the body of Jeſus had lair. St. Jebn. 14 70 tf ; 
Laix. See To Lis, Lai'sz3 


\ 


LAM 


Lar'xes [/anieres, Fr.] thongs, of leather. | 
— with jerks — laid in the building of 


walls. 

Lain, or Lar'ex [/aier, Fr. a place where cattle uſually reft under 
ſome ſhelter. And moſly caverns for your noontide /arr. Dryden. 

Lan [with hunters ; /ai in French ſignifies a wild ſow or foreſt: 
the derivation n 1. The couch 
of a boar or wild beaſt. 2. The place where deer h by day. 

Laila [hlapond, Sax. ] the lord of a manor in the Scottiſh dialect. 
i ny SO of eſtate, who has a baronry, and which holds 
only of the crown, and by theſe alone are the members of parlia- 
ment for the ſhires in Scotland choſen. 

Lair [of ,, Gr. the people] 1. The ſtate or condition of 
laymen, or the want of holy orders. 2. The body of lay-perſons, 
as diſtinguiſhed from the clergy. An humble clergy is avery good 
one, and an humble /airy too. Swwif?. 

LaxE 
A large diffuſion of inland water. 2. A ſmall plaſh or puddle of 
water, a place of large extent full of water, encompaſſed with dry 
land, and not haviig any communication with the fea, unleſs it be 
through ſome great rivers; or ** PREY Gn of an 
inland place, ot a great extent 2 ch; but, properly ſpeaking, a 
lake 1s — ſuch — and — 4 ſome ver. n 

Laxe, a fine crimion fort of paint, a midole colour betwixt car- 
mine and vermilion, yet it is rather ſweet than harſh. 

To Lau [lanen, Du. to u ake lame] to beat or bang. | 

Lamasara'cuTrant [of , why, and *JTWPAL?, Syr. haft 
thou forſaken me] why haſt thou forſaken me? G. 

Laus [lamb, Sax. and Goth. lamb, Su. lamm, Dan. Nu. and Ger.] 
1. The young of a ſheep while under a year old. 2. Typically the 
Saviour of the world. | 

Laws's-H'2:l prob. from the ſimilitude of it, in ſoftneſs to the 
palate, as the other in ſoftneſs to the touch] roaſted apples mixed 
with water, wine, and ſugar, commonly ale mixed with tae pulp of 
roaſted apples. 


4 cont fubſt. [of lame, Lat. to lick] a medicine to be 
licked off the end of a liquorice ftick. Adviſng a /ambative to be 


taken. Wiſeman. 
La'vwnarive, af. [from lamb», Lat. to lick] taken by licking. Sy- 
yp and — bis erde 1 | _ 8 
A'MBEAUX, Fr. {in her n ſays it is a patee at tlie 
and iſſuing out at the foot 1 — labels, having a great deal 
of wy in relation to the top, whereon the firſt born Son of God 
did ſuffer ; ſending out three ſtreams from his hands, feet, and fide. 


La"mBExT, ad. [/amben;, Lat.] licking, playing about, gildin; 
SL 


Dryden. 
Launer Medicines [with phyſicians] ſuch medicines as are taken 
by licking them off a ſtick of liquorice, Sc. : 
La'mmTrvE, ey. Lat. ning to licking F 
La'msxIn [from /amb) a little, or young lamb. And twixt them 
both they not a lambiin left. Spenſer. 
La'unorxE, a market-town of Berkſhire, 57 
Lamwpact'suus [/amdeciſans, Lat.) a fault in ; 
| 4; long on the letter /amda (a) in Greek, or (LI) in 
ngliſh, &c. 
— Fature, or Laupor'pes [among anatomiſts] the hin- 
dermoſt ſeam of the ſcull, ſo named, becauſe in ſhape it reſembles the 
Greek capital /amda (AJ, and «IS, Gr. ſhape, or a pair of com- 


Lame [laam, lama, Sax. lam, Su. laem, Du. and L. Ger. lahm. H. 
Ger. ] 1. Enfeebled in limbs, crippled. 2. Hobbling, not ſmooch ; 


alluding to the feet or cadence of a verſe. The proſe is ſuſtian, and 
the numbers lame. Dryden. 3. Imperfett, unſatisfactory. And of- 
ſer d many a lame excuſe. Swift. 

To Lane, verb act. [of laemen, Du. and L. Ger. lahmen, H. Ger. 
to make lame] to make lame, to cripple. To let the child fall and 


lame it. Swift. 


You are good to belp a Lame deg over a file. 

Spoken, when they who were t to be our friends, either 
through inadvertency or ignorance, ſpeak to our diſadvantage. The 
Scots ſay, 2 man has no worſe friends than thoſe he brings with him, 
for if they chance to ſay any thing to our diſadvantage, it is belicved, 
upon a ſuppoſition, that they know us. | 5 | 

Laur Lr, Lat. a little thin plate of metal. | 

Laus tz [with naturaliſts] little thin plates, whereof the ſcales 
and ſhells of fiſhes are compoſed, as it were by a fort of net-work 
of very fine fibres. See Laux x. Ho 

La"MELLATED, adj. [lamella, Lat.] covered with films or plates. 

lamellated antennz of ſome inſect. Ray. 

Lune, adv. [of lame] haltingly, like « cripple, without natu- 

ral force or activity; imperfeAly, without a complete exhibition of 
all the parts. So Jamey drawn, you ſcarcely know tis ſhe. Dryden. 
_ __La'mexess [laamnexre, Sax.] 1. Ad or weakneſs, loſs, or 

hurt in the legs, arms, &c. the ſtate of a cripple. 2. Imperſection, 
weakneſs in general. If the ſtory move, or the actor help the /ame- 
neſs of it with his performance. Dryden. 

we'nT [lamentum, Lat.] ſorrow audibly expreſſed by complaints 

or cries, a lamentation, of forrow in general. To add to 
your laments. Shakeſpeare. 


To Laurxr, verb neut. [/amenter, Fr. lamentir, Sp. lamentare, It. 
lamenter, Lat.] to wail, to mourn, to moan, to take on grievouſly, 


to expreſs ſorrow. Ye ſhall weep and lament, but the world ſhall re- 


joice. Se. Fobe. 


To raver. verb act. to bewail, to bemoan, to mourn, to be 


ſorry for. 
 La'wenTaBLE, Fr. and Sp. [/amentabile, It. of lamentalilis, Lat.] 
r. To be lamented, cauſing forrow. 2. Wocful, mournful, forrow- 
fal, forrow. A l/amentable tune is the ſweeteſt muſic to a 
woeful mind. -m_ Miſerable, in a ludicrous or low ſenſe, pi- 
nfal, deſpicable. is /amentable refuge. Stilling fleet. 
La'MENTABLEXEsSs {of /amentable] woefulneſs, pitiableneſs. 
La'mexTABLY, adv. [of lamentable) 1. Woefully, in a piteous 
manner, mourafully, with tokens, or expreſſions, or ſorrow. 2. So 


[laca, Sax. lac, Fr. lago, It. Sp. and Port. /acus, Lat.] 1. 


laid over another; 


ftather into ſome ſhell, and grind it with gum water. Pracham. 


LAN 


as to cauſe ſorrow. 3. In a ludicrous ſenſe, pitifully, deſſicabt, 

LawexTa'rion, Fr. [/amentazione, It. lamentacion, Sp. of l[are«;- 
fatis, Lat.] the act of bemoaning or bewailing, mouratul com: laint, 
audible grief. ; 

LanexTa'TIONE, It. [in muſic books] ſignißes to play or firs in 
a lamenting, mournful, doleful manner, and theretore pretty fl. w. 

La MENTER [of __ he who mourn: or laments. 

Lawe'xTiNE, a fiſh called 2 ſca- cow or Aanetre, ſome of which 
are near twenty feet long, the hend reſembiing that of a cow, and 
two ſhort feet, with which it creeps on the ſhallows and rocks to get 
tood, but has no fins. The fleth of them is commonly eaten, nd is 
delicious meat. 

Lauta, as the poets feign, being beloved by jupiter, Juno, out 
- 32 x the children the had 22 bo oy ſhe bare 

em, whic emaged her, that like a r, f 
a the erin oa — eruel monficr, ſhe devoured 

Ku [among the Romans] „witches, ſhe-devils, whi 
the vulgar fancied had eyes that On tal:e out and put * 
their pleaſure, who, under the ſhape of fair women, en'iced youth 
to devour them: or, as others ſay, the lamiæ were the three narpics, 
called Aello, Ocypite and Celzno, a ſtrange fort of birds, with wo- 
mens faces, dragons tails, and eagles talons ; who are faid to ſuck in 
the night the blood of infants, and were very troubleſome at public 
fealts in the night. They are alſo called Furiæ and Striges. | 

La'mizxs. See Lanxiens. 

La"mixa, Lat. a plate or thin piece of metal, a flate, one coat 

o a thin piece of board. IE | 
La'aixz [with anatomiſts] two plates of the ſkull, the outmoſt of 
which is ſomething thick and imooch, and the innermoſt hard and 
furrowed. 

2 = term uſed of ſach bodics, the con- 
texture of w a diſpoſition as that of plates lyiag 
over one another. ag 

LauixaA“Tiox, Lat. the act of beating into thin plates. 

La"rrum, Lat. [with botaniſts) archangel, or dead nettl>. 

To Lauu [prob. of laemen, Du. and L. Ger. labmen, II. Ger. to 
lame] to baſt ones ſides, to drub or bang one ſoundly with a cudgel. 

| At latter La'umas. Sce Cartxos. 

Lauumas Day (ſo called, as ſome fay, from the Saxon larypmæyre, 
7. c. bread maſs, it being obſerved as a i:liival! of thankſgiving for the 
fruits of the earth] the fit of Auguſt. In 1578 was that famous m- 
_ day, which buried the reputation Don John of Auſtrias 

An. 

Laur, ſoft. lampe, Dan. Du. ard Ger. lampa, Sn. /ampe, Fr. 
lanpada, It. aud Port. Ian para, Sp. of lampas, Lat. of dans, Gr.] 
1. A light made with oil and a wick. 2. Any kind of light, in poc- 
tical language real or metaphorical. The dying lamp of life. Ronwe. 

Perpetual Laur, the ancient Romans are ſaid to preſerve lights in 
their ſepulchres many ages, by the oilineſs of gold reſolved by art into 
a liquid ſubſtance. And it is reported, that at the diffolution of mo- 
naſteries, in the time of King Henry VIII. there was a lamp found 
that had then burnt in a tomb from about 300 years after Chriſt, which 
was near 1 200 years. Two of theſe ſubterranean lamps are to be ſeen 
in the muſzum of rarities at Leyden in Holland. One of theſe lamps, 
in the papacy of Paul III. was found in the tomb of Tulha, Cicero's 
_— which had been — up 1550 years. | 

AMPADAPHO'RIA [MzuradaPeriz, Of zpaa;, 2 lamp; and | 
Gr. to bear] a — of — 322 _—m_ * 

LA'urabak x, an officer in the ps. of Conſtantinople, whoſe of- 
fice was to ſee the church well illuminated, and to bear a tapor before 
the — empreſs and patriarch, when they went in proceſſion or 
to church. 

Laura pias [of hrt, Gr.] a bearded comet or blazing ſtar, 
that reſembles a lamp or buruing torch. | 

La'uyas, Lauf ns, or La MAS [/ampas, Fr. with farriers) 
a kind of ſwelling about the bignets of a nut, in a horſe's month or 
palate, /. e. an inflammation in the roof of his mouth, behind the 
nippers of the upper jaw, and which riſes above the teeth. It is ſo 
called, becauſe it is cured by a burning lamp or hot iron. 

Lameasse', Fr. [in heraldry] is what is by the Engliſh heralds cal- 
led langzed, i. e. the tongue of a beaſt appearing out of his mouth, 
being of a colour different from the body. 
 La"myBLACK, H. [of lamp and back] a black made by holding a 
torch under the bottom of a baſon, and as it is furred, ftrike it with a 

Laurk'riaus, a ſect fo called of Lampetius one of their ring- . 
leaders, who condemned all kinds of vows, particularly that of obe- 
dience, as inconſiſtent with the liberty of the mw of God. 

La“urixe, adj. [Maputiau, from 7apniay, Gr.] ſhining, ſpark- 
ling. Obſolete. 1 | | a . 

Lamroo's [of /ampon, Fr. a drunken ſong. It imports, let us 
drink, from the old French langer; and was repeated at the end of 
each couplet at carouſals. 7Trevoux} a perſonal ſatire, abuſe, cenſure 
written not to reform but vex, commonly exhibited in a or pam- 
phlet, by which ſome perſon is treated with reproach or abuſeful lan- 
guage. Make fatire a /arpoon. Pope. 

o Lauroo'x ore, verb ad. to treat him with ridicule in a lam- 
poon, libel or ſatire, to abuſe with perſonal ſatire. 

Lauroo'xER [of Jampoon] a ſeribler of perſonal ſatire. 

La'werty [/amproye, Fr. ismpreye, Du. lampreda, It. ta, Sp. 
lampreza, Port of lampreta, Lat.] a fiſh ſhaped like an eel; called 
alſo a ſuckſtone | 


La'mMPRON, a kind of ſea-kſh. Thoſe rocks are 


ted by lan- 
prons and greater fiſhes, that devour the bodies 
Broome 


the drowued. 


Lauero'eHort [Aa of Aapmpo;, white, and g., Gr. to 
bear] the Neophytes or New Converts, fo called, during the fern 
days after they had been baptized, on account of their being clothed 
with a white robe. | 

La'xarx [with falconers] a ſort of hawk, a bird of prey. 

Laxa'r10Us * Lat.] pertaining to wool. 

2 fu 11 Canarium, Lat.] a wool-houſc, a ware-houſe or 

wool. 

La'xCaSHIRE, a county of * bounded on the eaſt by 2. 

11 ire; 


—— — 


LAN 

cure; on the weſt by the Iriſh ſea ; on the north by Weſtmorland; and 

on the ſouth by the Markey, which divides it from Cheſhire. Ir ſends 
wo members to partizment. 

; L' c HEA, he capital of Lancaſhire, fituated near the mouth of 
the Lone, over which it has a fine ſtone bridge, 232 miles from Lon- 
don. It ſends two members to parliament. 

To L:xct. verb af. 1. Jo cut, to pierce in general. They lance 
themſcives with knives. Glarwille. 2. To cut with a lancet, to ſca- 
riſy, to open chirurgically in order to a cure. 1 

Laxce, Fr. [/anca, It. lanca, Sp. of lancea, Lat.] a javelin, pike 
or ſpear, an ofenſive weapon much in uſe with the ancients, it being a 
long ſtacf like a pike, pointed at the end, and armed with iron. In 
the heroic ages it terms to have been generally thrown from the hand, 
as by the Indians at this day. In later times the combatants thruſt 
them againſt each other oa horſeback. | 
IAN x, adj. [of lance] ſuitable to a lance, done with a lance. 

He carried his lances which were ſtrong, to give a /ancely blow. Sid- 
7"). | 

| Laxceyesa'pr, ſub/?. [lance ſpezzate, Fr.] an officer under a corpo- 
ral, who aſſiſts him ia his duty, and performs it for him in his abſenc?. 
They teach the new raiſed men their exerciſe, and poſt the centrics. 
They are generally accounted the moſt vigilant and brave ci the 
company : and on a march, their place is on the right hand of the 
| ſecond rank: not now in uſe among us. Arm'd like a dapper /azce- 
Jade. Cleateland. 

 La'xceT [lancette, Fr. Jarcetta. It. /ancita, Sp.] a ſurgeon's ſmall 
pointed inſtrument, uſed in letting blocd, opening tumours, Oc. 
Io Laxcn, or To Lauxcy, vd. [of lancer, Fr. This word 
is too often written lan aid 13 on!y a voc corruption of lance] 1. 
"To dart, to caſt as a lance, to throw, to let fly. Sce whoſe arm can 
lauch the ſurer bo't. Bi and Lee. 2. To put a ſhip or boat afioat 
out of a dock, or ſrom the ſtocks or place where it is built. 


To Laxcy cat. werb cc. {5 clarcher, Fr.] to put a ſhip or boat 


alloat out of a dork. | 
To Laxcu ent, <erb nut. 1. To expatiate in words. 2. To be 
extravagant in expences. | 
Laxci'ttrous [/arcifer, Lat.] bearing a lance or ſpear. 
To La'xcixart, aer acl. {(ancnatum, ſup. of Jancino, Lat.] to 
tear, to rend. : 
LANA [Lancinatio, Lat.] the att of tearing, laceration. 
To Laxp, verb act. [ge landian, Sax. landet, Dan. landen, Du. 
and Ger. landa, Su.] to {ct on ſhore. And und him ſafely on the 
ſhore. Dryden. 5 | 
To Laxp, verb neut. to come on land, from on board. Land ye 
not, none of you. Bacon. | 
Laxv [land. Sax. land, Goth. Dan. Su. Du. and Ger. and all the 
Teutonic dialects] 1. In a general tenſe includes not only all kinds of 
ounds, as meadows, paſture, arable, wood, Cc. but alſo houſes 
and all manner of buildings: yet this latter part of the ſenſe ſeems ap- 
propriated to Scotland, for at Edinburgh a cloſe or tract of building is 
called ſuch a man's lands; but, in a reftrained ſenſe, it ſigni- 
fies only ſuch ground as is ploughed. 2. A country, a region, as di- 
ſtinct from other countries. The chief men of the lan had great au- 
thoritv. Broome. 3. Earth, as diuinct from water. The tea diſci- 
pline diſſered from the and ſervice. Si luer. 4. Ground. ſurface of a 
place. Unu:ual. And roll'd with limbs relax d along the /and. Pepe. 
5. An eftate real and immoveable. And enjoyed certain {ans and 
towns in the borde s of Polonia. K 6. Nation, people. The 
king himſelf divuly,'d, the land belicv'd. Dryden. 7. Urine [plond, 
Sax. Probably this wis a courſe exprefiion in the cant ſtrain, for- 
merly in common ule, but fince laid aſide and forgotten, which meant 
the taking au an a man's ie: For /ard or lam is an old word for 
urine ; and to ſtop the common: paſlages and functions of nature, is to 
kill. Hanmer] | Og X | 
Wou'd I krew the villain, 
I wou'd ant damn him. Shakeſpeare. 
 Head-Laxv, a point of land, or that which lies farther out into the 


| | ſea than the reſt. 


Te {er Land [among ſailors] is to ſez by the compaſs how it bears. 
Lan Laer [of land and loapen, Du.] 1 A vagrant, one that 
ſtroles about the country. 2. A landman. A term of reproach uſed 
by ſeamen, of thoſe who paſs their lives on ſhore. | 

axp- Bec land- oc, Sax. land- hock. Du. and L. Ger. ſand-buck, 
FI. Ger. ] a charter or deed, by which lands or tenements were made 
over cr held. 

_ La 'rxpureD, adj. [of land and bred] native, belonging to a certain 
country. Waſh'd away whatſoever reliques there were left of the 
| lard! red people. Spenſer. 


Lan Cheap [at Malden in Eſſex, &c.)] an ancient fine ſtill paid, 


of 1.7 pence of every mark of the purchaie money for certain ] 
and houſes ſold in that town. RE 

IL. Nr, . [of land] 1. Having a fortune or eſtate, not in mo- 
ney, but land. A houſe of commons muſt conſiſt, for the moſt part 
of landed men. £Lidijſen. 2. Diſembarked, put on ſhore out of a 
mir. Ec. 

T.axp-Fart [of land and fall} a ſudden tranſlation of property in 
land by the death of a rich man. 

Laxp-rall {among failors] ſignifies to fall in with land: thus, 
when mariners have been in expedtation of ſeeing land in a ſhort time, 
and 2 happen to fee it accordingly, they ſay, they hade made a gocd 
land: fall. 

1 [in old records] a fort of cuſtomary inferior te- 
nant of a manor. 

La'xEOUs m—_— LO; my of wool. ; 

1.a"xDFLOOD [of ind and ford] inundation. A Jandflood that might 
roll they knew 1 bow far. Clarendin. "0 

La"xbrokces [of land and farc] warlike powers, not naval. ſol- 
diers that ſerve on land. The greatck /andforces that have ever been 
known. Temple. 

Lax Gab, or Laxp Gaze! {in doom's-day book] a tax or rent 
ung out of land; a quit rent for the foil of an houſe, or the land on 
which it ſtood. | 2 

[i \xprorere ſof land and lalur] one whoſe eftate is in land. 
bat pay» the labourer and /ardb3/der. Locke. 


in land. A lazdiefs knight 


LAN 


La'xD;0BLER [of land and jeb] one who buys and ſells lands fo: 
other men. At home to none but his /o:4j-bbers. Sr. 
Laxp-Layled {with mariners] the laud is faid to be laid, when 2 
* juſt got out of ſight of the land. 
axb-Leok'd [a ſea phraſe] a ſhip is faid to ride land- lock d. when 
ſhe is ſhut in between land, z. e. when in a road or harbour the land 


lies ſo round a ſhip at anchor, that no one point appears upon the ſea. 


Few natural parts better Iunν vue and cloſed on all fides. Addifor. 

Laxp-AMark [land-mcrck, Dan.] a boundary ſet up between lands 
and pariſhes, in roads, &c. Then und- art, limited to each his 
right. Dryden. 

Laxp-AMark [in ſea language] any mountain, rock, church, 
— Sc. by which the pilot knows how they bear by the com- 
paſs. 

Laxod Trnant [in ſtatute law] a perſon who actually poſſeſſes land. 

Laxva'er, a city of South-Wales, in the county of Glan organ. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, but ſends no member to parliameut. Sec the 
arms of this biſhop on Plate IX. Fig. 3. 

La"xvixc, or La'xbIxG-PLACE, i. [of lard and place] 1. The 
top of ſtairs. I he landing place is the uppermoſt ſtep of a pair of ſtairs, 
dax. the floor of the room you aſcend upon. Maren. 2. [Of gelan- 


dian, Sax.] to go or put out of a ſhip upon land. 


La"xvGrRaAve [lantgrave, Du. fsna-giatf, Ger.] one who has the 
government of a tract of land or province in Germany; a count cc 
earl. This title in Germany is now peculiar to the houſe of Heſie. 
of which we have now the graves of Heſle Caſſel, Heſſe Hom- 
berg and Heſſe Rheinfels, all ſovereign princes. 

Laxpcra'viaTe, the juriſdiftion or territory of a landgrave. 

La"xpLapy. 1. Properly a woman to whom lands or houſes per - 
tain, and of w hom tenants hold. 2. The mittre(s of any inn or pub- 
lic houſe. If a ſoldier erinks his pint, and offers payment in Wood's 
halfpence, the /axd/ady may be under ſome difficulty. Swift. 

La"xDLess, adj. [ot ___ without property, fortune or eſtate 

made a landed ſquire. Szake/peare. 

La"xpiorp [of /and and lord] 1. An owner of lands and houſes 
who has tenants under him. The univerſal Jandlord. Shak:ſpeare. 2. 
The maſter of an inn. The jolly /a»d/ord knew him by his whiſtle. 


Addiſon, 


La"xpatss [/awandiere, Fr. lacandara, It. lavandira, Sp.] a 
waſher- Mon an. Sec Lauxpress. | 
. La"xpay [of /2vs, Lat. to wath} a place or office where linen is 
waſhed. Sec Lauxpky. | 
La"xpscuarr, or La'xosx1P [landyeip, Sax. land - ſchap, Du. and 
L. Ger. land ſchatt, H. Ger.} 1. A region, the proſpect of a coun- 
try. Like men entertained with the view of a ſpacious laxdjchape, 
where the e e paſics over one pleaſing proſpect into another. Adijor. 
2. A picture repreſenting an extent of ſpace, with the various objects 
in it; a repreſentation n and perſons ; 
the landſkip being called the parergon or by-work, and the perſons the 
argument: or a landfkip is a 1 of the land, as far as it can 
be ſeen above our horizon, by hills, valleys, cities, woods, rivers, 
Se. all that in a picture which is not of the body or argument (which 
denote the perſons) is called by this name of jandfcip. You cannot 
make finer /and/chapes than thoſe about the king's houte. Addiſon. 
La"vpTAx, ab. [of land and tax] tax laid upon land and houſes. 
La"xpwatTER [of and and waiter] an officer of the cuſtoms who 
is to watch what are landed. A knaviſh /axdwaiter. Swift. 
Lax wand, adv. [of land] towards the land. Slender fortifica- 
tion to landzrard. Sand;s. | 
Laxe, a. [laen, Du. lana, Sax.} 1. A narrow fireet, an alley. 
There is no ſtreet nor many /azes where there does not live one that 
has relation to the church. Strar. 2. A narrow way between hedges. 
A pack-horſe is driven conſtantly in a narrow dane. Locke. 3. A mm 
ſage between men ſtanding on each fide. The earl's ſervants 
ranged on both ſides, and made the king a lane. Bacon. 
Jo make a Laxe [a military term] is to draw up ſoldiers in 2 ranks 
for any great perſon to paſs th | 
La"xtrET, abſt. a liitle ha k. 
La'xcaTE [with ſurgeons] a linen roller for a wound. 
F La'xcyorT, a market town of Somerſetſhire, 129 miles from Lon- 
on. | 
La'xcrr [with ] a ſhot uſed at ſea to cut the enemies 
rigging, a fort of ſhot that runs looſe with a ſhackle or joint in the 
mule, 1 Nags a bullet = each — — is to 
when put into the piece, but ſpreads itſelf w iſcharged. 
Lax UA ns or /angage, Fr. lengua, Sp. lingoa, Port. of lin- 
775 It. and Lat.] 1. Human ſpeech in general. We may define 
»guage, if we conſider it more materially, to be letters forming and 
ucing words and ſentences ; but if we conſider it according to 
the deſign thereof, then language is apt ſigns for communication of 
thoughts. Heo/der. 2. Tongue or ſpeech of one nation as diſtinct 
from others, a ſet of words upon which a particular nation or people 
are agreed, to make uſe of to expreſs their thoughts, 
I am not ſuch a truant fince my coming, | 
As not to know the language I have. Shakeſpeare. | | 
3. Stile, manner of expreſſion. Others for language all their care 
expreſs. Pepe. 
La'xGUAGED, adj. [of language] having various languages. And 
many /anguag'd nations has ſurvey'd. Pee. 
LaxGUAGE-MASTER {of language and mafer] one whole proſeſ- 


ſion is to teach languages. A fort of language maſter, who is to in- 
ſtruct them in the ſtile for a miniſter. Spectator. — 


Lax = langue, Fr. the tongue] having a tongue. 

La'xcueo [in heraldry} fignifies the tongue of any animal hang- 
ing out, of a different colour from the bud 

5, &c. i. e. having the tongue of a blue or red colour. | 

La xu, a province of France, bounded by the Lionois on 
the north; by the river Rhone, which divides it from Dauphine and 
Provence, on the caſt; by the mediterranean and the Pyranees on 
ſouth; and by Guienne and Gaſcony on the weſt. | 

Laxcue'sTE, It. ſin muſic books] the fame as lamentaticze; 
ſlowly. 

">. INE [ianguetre, Fr.) any thing cut ir. the farm of a tongue. 


Lz'x6up, 


y; as, Jangued, azure, 


LAP 


Lale ile. Fr. 1 „It. of Janguidus, Lat.] 1. Lan- 
puiſhing, a aint, feeble. o motion fo ſ ift or ran Nr but a 
reater velocity or ſlowneſs may ſtill be conceived. Bert. 2. Dull, 
— 5 And fire their /axgaid ſouls with Cato's virtue. Adi or. 
La'xcuiDLY, adv. [of languid] faintly, weakly, The menitruum 
worked /anguidly upon the coral. Boyle. 
La'xouipxEss [of langaid] feebleneſs, want of ſt . 
Laxcv1'po. It. [in muſic ] the ſame as /amentatiene ; ſlowly. 
To La'xcuin, werb af. [langueo, Lat. langrir, Fr. and Sp. lun- 
guire, It.] 1. To decay, to grow feeble, to loſe ſtrength, to pine 
away. We and our fathers do languih of ſuch diſeaſes. 2 E/dras. 
2. To be no longer vigorous in motion, not to be vivid in appear- 
ance. Dryden uſes it as a participle paſſive. 
Their darts with clamour at a diſtance drive, 
And only keep the /argui/'d war alive. Dryden. | 
3. To pine or fink under forrow or any flow paſſion. She /anguifoer 
for the loſs of her deceaſed lover. Aaddiſer. 4. To look with toft- 
neſs or tenderneſs. Larguifing ds. Dryden. 


 La'xevisn, H. ¶ from the verb] ſoft appearance. And the blue. 


languiſh of foft Allia's eye. Pope. 
La'xnGurSHINGLY, adv. - 


feeble ſoftneſs. What's roundly ſmooth and /argu;j/ing/y flow. Pope. 


2. Dolly, tediouſſy. Thou ſeeſt how long and Jung uiſingly the weeks | 


are paſt over. Sidney. 5 

La"xGurSHMENT [/angaifſement, Fr.] 1. The ſtate of pining, de- 

caying or drooping. 2. Soſtneſs of mien. Humility it expreiſes by 
the ſtooping or bending of the head; /argai/oment when we hang it on 
one fide. den. d | 

__ La'xcuor, Lat. [/avguear, Fr. langere, It.] want of ſtrength or 

ſpirit. Langner and latitude ſignify a faintnefs which may ariſe trom 

want or decay of ffirit:, thro' indigeſtion or too much exerciſe, or 

from an additional weight of fluids from a diminution of ſecretion by 
the common diſcharges. 2nincy. 

_ La'xcuorous, ad}. {/arguorenx, Fr.) tedicus, melancholy. Left 

in languorozs conſtraint. Spenſer. 

To i a'nare, verb af. [/ariatum, ſupine of /anio, Lat.] to 
butcher, to cut in pieces, to rend, to tear. 

La'nirice [of /anificiam, of jana, worvl, and facis, Lat. to make, 
Sc.] the act of ſpinning, carding, or working wool, Molen manu- 
facture The moth brecdeth upon cloth and other lamfices. Ba on. 

Lax1'ctrous [/aniger, trom /ara, wool, and ger, Lat. to ber] 
bearing wool. | 

Lanicerovs Trees [with botaniſts] ſuch trees which bear a woolly, 


La'vxxess [of land] want of plumpneſs, ſienderneſs. 

La'nxer, ſub. [lanier, Fr. lannarics, Lat.] a ſpecies of hawk. 

La'xnitss, or La'xxiarps [in a ſhip] the ropes waich faſten the 

of the halliards to them; alio ſmall ropes let into the blocks 
or pullies, called dead mens eyes, which ſerve to ſliflen or flacken the 
ſhrouds, chains and ſtays. 

LaxsqQue'xerT, Fr. [of lands-knechr, Ger. lance and knetkt, Du. 
— 6 eg German foot ſoldier, a common foot foldicr. 2. A 

at cards. 

La'xrkax, or La'xTHORN [ /anterne, Fr. linterna, Sp. lanterna, 
It. and Port. /aterna, Lat. It is by miſtake often written /anthorn} 1. 
A device, being a tranſparent caſe for carrying a candle in. A candle 
Laſteth longer in a /anthorn than at large. Bacon. 2. A light-houle, 
a light hung ouc to guide ſhips. I 

Caprea, where the lanthorn fix'd on high, 
Shines like a moon through the benighred ſky, 
While by its beams the wary failor ſteers. Addiſon. 

Magical LaxTern [in opties] an inſtrument, by means whereof 
little painted images are repreſented on an oppoſite wall of a dark 
room, magnified to any bigneſs at pleaſure. 


LaxTERN-Jaws, a term uſed of a thin viſa e, ſach as if a candle 


were burning in the mouth might tranſmit the light. Very lucky in a 
pair of /antern jaws. Adi ſen. 
_ Lanv'cixous [/arvginofus, Lat] downy, covered with ſoft hair. 

| Lanv'co, Lat. [wich botaniſts] a fort of ſoft down or cotton on 
ſome fruits, as peaches, quinces, Sc. on ſome herbs, as wullein, 
clary, &c.. RE | | - 

Laxveo, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſoft tender hairs that firſt ap- 
pear on the faces of young men. 

L3'on, a great city of France, 57 miles north-eaſt from Paris. It 
is a biſhopric, and its biſhop a peer of France. 

Lae [of lzppe, Sax. lappe. Ger. or lap, Du.] 1. The looſe part 
of a garment which may be doubled at pleaſure. Wipe it with the 
lap of your coat. Swift. 2. The part of the cloaths that is ſpread 
horizontally over tie knees as one fits down, fo as any thing may lie 
in it. Men expect that religion ſhould coft them no pains, and that 
happineſs ſhould drop into their laps. Tillotſon. 

Jo Lay, erb act. {from the ſubſt.} 1. To wrap or twiſt round 
any thing. A long tail, which, as he deſcends from a tree, he laps 
rounds about the boughs. Grew. 2. To involve in any thing. 
Bellona's bridegroom It in proof. Shakeſpeare. 

To Lay, verb neut. to be ſpread or twiſted over any thing. At 
their hinder ends, where they 4% over, tranſparent. Grew. 

To Lay, verb neat. ¶lappian, Sax. ] to feed by quick reciprocations 
of the tongue. In the dog and cat kind by /apping. Ray. 

To Lay werb act. to lick up. As a cat /aps milk. Shakeſpeare. 
| Lap-poe [of /ap and deg] ſmall chamber dogs, favourites of the 

ladies, which they fondle in their laps. One made his court to the 

lap-dog. Collier. 

 LaPa'ra [of aawatu, Gr. to empty] the fleſhy part between the 
ribs and the hips, ſo called, becauſe it falls in as if it were empty. 

La'raTaun, Lat. [Aaraben, Gr.] a general name with botaniſts, 
for all kind of docks. 

La'yevui, ſabft. [of lap and Full] as much as can be contained in 

lap. And gathered there of wild goards his /apful. 2 Kings. 


languiſbing] feebly, weekly, with 


LAP 


Larini'a [Aa. Gr.] an anniverfary feſtival ha Id in Actaia, in 
honour of Diana. At the approach of the feſtival they made an 41 
cent to the altar, heaping up carth in the manner of itairs; r und the 
altar they placed in order pieces of green woo, ail of 10 culvits long. 
and upon that they laid the drieſt wood that cu be gotton. On 
the firit day of the ſolemnity, the prieſteſs of Diana, who wot 2 vir- 
gin, rode in a chariot drawn by bucks: on the iecond they offered ta- 
criſice of birds, bears, bucks, lions, wolves, and all forts of animals 
and garden-fruits. | 

La'ewary, fubſt. [/apidiare, Fr. Jie. It. and Sp. of Iii. 
zs, Lat.] one who cuts, poliſhes, <=. precious itonce; a. jeweller, 
one who deals in tones or gems. Of a the many torte of the gem 
kind reckoned up by the Ig lifts, there te uot above three or tour 
that are original. / v. 

Larisa, adj. done or engraved ona fon”. | 

Lariwary Perjes, epitaphs of a middle nuture, betten proſe and 
verſe ; which are put on a grave ſtone, or other tepulchral manu- 
ment. 

To La'epivarr, werb af. laid, Lat.] to None, to kill by 
toning. 5 

La'rwaTED, part. adj. [lapidatus, Lat.] fined, battered with 


Larina't 108, /elft. [lapidati>, Lat.] the act of toning. 


Lari'ukovs, ad. eus, Lat.] ftony, of the nature of flone. 
The Hapideous "= 42 k 1 


Layi'veSCEXNCE [/apidejco, Lat.] ſtony concretion. Presur. 
| Larini cent, adj. [lapid.ſcens, Lat.] having a property of turn- 
ing bodies into a ſtony nature; alt gowing or turning to lone. 
Laeibescext Waters [with naturalifts] ſuch waters, which being 
full of ſtony matter diſtolved in them, and covering graſs, leaves, 
ruſhes and iticks that lie in them all over, cover them with a ſort of 
ſtony coat, fo that they ſeem to be changed into a perfect itone. 
Larr'ric, adj. Capi "que, Fr.] forming ſtones. The Ia a; 


well as ſaline principle. Cr 


Laribirica“Tiox, Fr. 1. The act of forming ſtones. Induration 
and /apidification of ſubſtances more totc is another degree ot com den- 
ſation. Bacon. 2. [With chemiits] is the art of turning any metal 
into flone; which operation is performed by diſſolving che metal in 
ſome corroſive {pirit, and alter ua: ds builmy tne diſiolution to the con- 
ſutence of a lone. 


Lari [with furgeons] an inflrument for extracting tones 
out of the der. 


I.“ riotsr, i. {from 4, gen. of latis, Lat. a tlone} 2 


dealer in ftones or gems. An FAmnary caprdilt. Ray. 

Layiiia'rion [Mich Parethans | that raculty in a human body 
of turning things to a itÞny 1abllunce, | 

La'ris, Lat. a ſtone. ; | 

Lais Anirabilis, Lat. fin medicine] m artificial ſtone, fo called 
on account of its great virtues ; it 15 com} winded of vitriol, ſalt- petre, 
allum, and ſeveral other ingredients. 

Laris Armenn [of Armenia, where firlt found] a light, brittle 
ſtone, of a blue colour inclining to green, ot ute in phyſic. 

Laris Ceralens Auglicus, a mineral found in Lancathire, there 
called killow, uſed for drawing bnes. | 


Laris Crafis, Lat. [. e. the croſs tone] is of two forts, the one 
ſhews a white crots on an aſh-colourcd ©ruund ; and the other a pur- 


ple or black one. | 

Lars Homatites, Lat. [of awa, Gr. blood] the blood-flone ; a cet - 
tain red ſlone good tor ttoppiny of blood. 

Laris Ir firnalis, Lat. [i. e. the im fernal fone] a tort of cauftic 
compoſition. - 

Laris Jadaics, L. at. [fo called, becauic und in Judza] a little 
ſtone in the ſhape of an olive, with lines or ftrealts to equally diſtan: 
as if they were artificially made by a tua, 

Lavis Lazali, Lat. a ſtore of an azure or blue colour, of which 
the paint called ultram:rine is made. The /a; la gut, 07 acre flone, 


is a copper ore, very compact and hard, fo as take 24 high polich, and 
is worked into a great variety of toys. It is found in detached lumps, | 
_ uſually of the fize of a man's hit, of an e:icgunt blue colour, beau- 


tifully variegated with clouds of whi.c and vein» of a thining g id co- 


lour. That of Afia and Atrica is much superior to the Bohemian or 


German kind. It has been uted in medici, but the preſent practice 
takes no notice of it. To it the painters are indebted for their beau- 
tiful ultramarine colour, which is only a calcination of lapis lazuli. 
Hill. | | 
Lais limacis, Lat. the ſnail-ſtone; 2 {mall white ſtone of an oval 

figure, found in the head of ſuch ſnails as are without ſhells, and wan- 
der about in fields and places under gms 5 

Laris Ligis, Lat. a ſtone of a ſaphire blue colour like indigo, but 
ſomewhat tranſparent. | 

Lars Medicaments/us, Lat. an artificial ſtone, made of colcothar 
or calcined vitriol, litharge, allum, Oc. cticacious in flopping the 
running of the reins, Oc. | 


Laris Nephriticu:, Lat. a ſtone of a green and milk white colour | 


mixed, of great efficacy 2gaintt the ſtone in the kidneys. 

La'eLaxd, the molt noitherly country in Europe, ſituated between 
65 and 70 degrees of north latitude. 

La'eya [with botaniſts] the plant bur or clot-bur. 

Laeea'co, Lat. {with botanit>] the herb maiden-lips, ſhepherd's- 
rod or teazle. 


La'eetr {of /ap] 1. One who laps or wraps up. They may be 


lappers of linen. Swift. 2. One who laps or hcks. 

La'rrer, [of lap, leppe, Sax. ] the parts of a head-drefs that hang 
down looſe. Lappets and ruffles. Swf?. 

La'epice, or La'pice [hunting term] uſed when greyhounds open 
their mouths in the courſe ; or hounds in the leaſh or ſtrins. a 

Laysa'xa, Lat. [with botaniſts] wild cole wort or dock cet 4 
plant, on the root ot which Czfar's army lived a long time at Dytra- 
chium. 

Laess {lapſus, Lat.] 1. A flip, a ſmall miftake, a petty error. 
Theſe ook, — — and minor lapſes. Brown. 2. Fall, flow, 
glide. Lap/e of time. Hale. ; 

Larst [in law] 1. A tranſlation of tig t fin cn 2 


L AR 


benefice 1+ ſaid to be in Ie, when the patron, who ought to preſent 
thereto in fix months atter it is vacant, has omitted to do it; upon 
which def ult the ordinary has a right to collate to the faid x 
ln a pret-ntation to a vacant church a layman ought to preſent within 
four months, ard a clergyman within fix, otherwiſe a devolution or 
lope of right happens. r. 

to Larsr, g cut. [as, of labor, Lat.] 1. To fall from per- 
fection, truth or taith Ihe /opfing ſtate of human corruption. Decay 
Hier. 2. Jo glide flowly, to fall by degrees, A to 
e into the barbarity of thoſe northern nations from whom we are 
celcended. CJarift. 3. To flip, to fail in any thing. 

10 /ap e in fulneſs 

Is ſorer than to lie for need. Shake peare. | 
4. Toſlip by inadvertency or miſtake. Lap/ed into the burleſque cha- 
rater. Addion. 5. To loſe the proper time. By the appellants /ap- 
feng the term of law. Aft. 4. To fall by the negligence of one 
proprietor to another. It the archbiſhop ſhall not fill it up within fix 
months enſciag, it lap/es to the king. ite. 

La'y>zD {in theology] fallen from the ſtate of innocency. | 

La'rwixs {of /ap and wing ; hleap-pince, Sax. f. d. clap-wing] 
a cl:morous bird. ſo called from its often clapping its long wings. 

La'rwork [of /ap and 4914] work in which one part is inter- 
changeably wrap'd over the other. A kind of /aptrorh. Grene. 

La'quevs, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the navel - ſtri | 

Laqutvs [with ſurgeons] a fort of — Oe ſtretching out 
broken or disjointed bones, to keep them in their places when they 
have been ſet; fo tied, that if it be drawn together or preſſed with 
weight, it ſhuts up cloſe. | 

La'ta, or La'taxDa, one of the Naiades, a nymph, on whom 
Mercury is faid to have begotten the houſhold gods, called Lares. 
They were diſtinguiſhed into public and private; the public Lares 
were eſteemed proteQors of cities, people, and high-ways ; and the 
private Lares of families. | 

La'rxnoarn [q. d. {4wrr-board, of lawns, Lat. the left fide] the 
left hand fide of a ſhip or boat, when a perſon ſtands with his face 
towards the head. Tack to the /arboard, and ſtand off to ſra. 

Dryden. 
LOAD / Hin ſa fea phraſe] is to put the helm on the lar- 
board, or left fide of the ſhip. 

L:akxnoarD Watch ſea term] one half of a ſhip's crew, under 
the direction of the chief mate, which watches in its turn with the 
ſlarboard watch. | 

La'rcexy [/arrocniunn, Lat. larcin, Fr. ladvecinis, It.] petty theft, 
ftezling, a wrongtul taking away of another perſon's goods. I hoſe 
laws would be very unjuſt, that ſhould chaitize murder and petty 
larceny with the ſame puniſhment. Spectator. 

Gran! Lasctxx [in law] is where the goods exceed the value of 
one ſhilling from a perſon, five ſhillings in a ſhop, forty fhillings in 
a dwelling houſe. | 


Per:t Lancetxy, is when the goods ſtolen exceed not the value of fp 


a ſhilling, Sc. | 

| Larch Tree [/arix, Lat. fo called of Lariſſa, a city of Theſſaly, 
where it was firſt known] a lofey tree, bearing leaves like thoſe of a 
Pine tree, and a fort of muſhroom or fruit called agaric. The gum of 
this tree is called Venice turpentine. The leaves, which are long and 
narrow, are produced out of little tubercles, in form of a painter's 
pencil, as in the cedar of Libanus, but fall off in winter. The 
cones are ſmall and oblong, and for the moſt part have a ſmall branch 
growing out of the top. Theſe are produced at remote dillances 
trom the male flowers, on the fame tree. The male flowers are, for 
the mott part, produced on the under-fide of the branches, and at 
their firſt appearance are very like ſmall cones. Miller. 

Lav, Fr. [/ards, It. and Sp. of lardum, Lat. bacon] 1. The fot 
of a hog's belly melted, the greaſe of ſwine; commonly called 
fwine's ſeam, As ſuddenly as lard fat thy lean beaſts. Donne. 2. Ba- 
con, ſwine's fleſh. And to the table ſent the ſmoaking ard. 

To Land Meat, verb act. [ larder, Fr. lardare, It. exlardar, Sp. in 

J. To draw thin flips of fat bacon through the outſides of it, 
to with bacon. No man /erd falt pork with orange peel. King. 
2. To fatten in ce | | 
Now Falſtaff ſweats to death, | 


And lard the lean earth as he walks along. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To mix with ſomething elſe by way of improvement. To lard 
with wit thy hun Epſom proſe. Dryden. 
„ 


the place where the 


or ſalted. In a cool and wet /arder it will keep. b 
223 Regis, Lat. the king's larderer, or clerk of the 
in. | | 

La'xpertr [of larder] one who has the of the larder. 

La'xvox, or Larbo'os, ſub. Fr. [in cookery] a ſmall flip of ba- 
con, proper for larding. | 

Lax, a turner's bench, bow, ftring, ſeat, c. whereto he fits to 
turn things. 


Lanze, certain domeſtic gods of the Romans, called alſo penates, 


placed in ſome private place of the houſe, or in the chimney corner, 
which the family honoured as their pr , and therefore offered to 
them wine and frankincenſe. Plutarch tells us, that were co- 
vered with dog's ſkin, and a laced next to them, to the 
care they had of the houſe, eir friendſhip to thoſe that did be- 
long to it. The poets feign that Lara being ſentenced to loſe her 
tongue for revealing to Juno, Jupiter's intention of ing jutur- 
na, ſhe was ſent to hell under the conduct of Mercury, who lying 
with her by the way, begat two ſons, named Lares, from whence 
_ theſe gods are derived. 

Laxce, Fr. [large, It. Sp. and Port. of Lat.] 1. Wide, 
extenſive. There he conquer d a thouſand miles wide and large. 4b- 
bot. 2 Big, bulky. Great Theron /arge of limbs, and giant height. 
Dryden. 3. Liberal, abundant, ful. Thy fitter's cup deep and 
large. Ezekiel. 4. Copious, diftuſe. A large teſtimony under his 
hand. Clirendown. 5. At large; without reftraint, It will carry ch: 


7 


Al records] the larder in a nobleman's houſe, 
ictuals are _ | 
Li'sper [of lard; lardier, O. Fr.) the room where meat is kept 
Bacon 


LAS 


voice farther than in the air at large. Bacon. 6. At large; Giſſule!;. 
That point debated a Large. W arr 

To Lax [ſpoken of a ſhip] when ſhe goes neither before the 
wind, nor upon the wind, but as it were between both. 

fn yk [a ſea phraſe} the wind is faid to large, when it blow: 
a e. 

3 as to go lange [in horſemanſtip] is when a horſe gains, . 
takes in more ground in going wider of the center of the volt, a1 d 
deſcribing a circumference. 

Laxcz [in muſic} the greateſt meaſure of muſical quantities; one 
large containing two longs, one long two brief,, and one brief two 
ſemibrief;. 

Lake tv, adv. [of large] 1. Widely, extenſively. 2. Copiouſty, 
diffuſely. Where the author treats more /argoly. Watts, 3. Libere! 
ly, bountcouſly. How dergely gives, how ſplendidly he treats. Dr. 


den. 4. Abundantly. 
They their fil! of love, and love's difport 
Took large. Maite. 
| La'ncexess fof /arge] 1. Greatneſe, eleration. ½ of 
mind. Collier. 2. Bigne!s, bulk. 3. Extenſion, amplitude. Ihe 
largene/; of that offer. Hockey. 4. Wideneſs. The multitude and 


lurgeneſi of rivers. Bentley. 


a'tGEss [/argitio, Lat. largeſſe, Fr. larghe=z:, It.] a fice gift be- 


| ſtowed upon any one, a dole or preſent, a bounty. Two thoutand 


ducats for a bounty to me and my feilows, for they give great 17 
g where they come. Bacon. | | 
Fe. qo in mutic books] ſignifies a movement a little quicker 

n largo. 

2 larsifluas, Lat.) flowing abundantly. 

La"xco [in muſic beok- ] figniftes a flow movement, yet one de- 

icker than grave, and two than adage. | 
a'r1v, Lat. the larch-tree that yields turpentine. 

Lask ſlaperc, Sax. lerth, Ger. fazrks, Su. letk, Dan. [avrect, 
Scottiſh] a tmall finging bird. It was the lari the herald of the 
morn. Shaukrfpeare. | | | | 

La'xxtr [of /ark] one that catches /arhs. 

La'ax-spur, t. a plant. Its flower confiſts of diffmilar 
petals, with the uppermoſt contracted, which ends in a tail, and re. 
ceives another bil petal, which alſo ends in a tail; in the middle 
ri;es 2 pointal. which becomes a fruit of n any pods collected into « 
head, and filled with feeds generally angular. Miller. 

La'rmits [of Jarme, Fr. a tear, becauſe it cauſes the water to fall 

drops or tears at a diſtance from the wall ; in architecture] the eaves 
or Crip of a houſe ; a flat ſquare member placed on the cornice, below 
the cymatium, and juts out the fartheſt. 

La'xvz, the ghoſts or ſpirits of wicked men, which after death, 
were bclieved to wander up and down the earth; phantoms or appari- 
tions that torment the wicked, and affright men. 

La'xvated [/arvarzs, Lat.] 1. Wearing a maſk. 2. Frighted with 


irits. | 

La'zun, fabft. [of alarum, or alarm] 1. Alarm, a noiſe noting 
danger. His 2 bell might loud and wide be heard. Spenſer. 2. 
An engine that makes a noiſe at a certain hour. That /arzas, which 
though it were but three inches big, yet would both wake a man, and 
of ielclf light a candle for him at any ſet hour. Wilkins. 

Laryxco'rony [of e and vena, from rie, Gr. to cut] the 
act of cutting or opening of the wind-pipe, to prevent the perſons 
being choaked by a ms Ty | | 

Larvxxf[ „Gr. with anatomiſts] the top of the wind-pipe, 
which lies below the root of the tongue e the pharynx, by which 
the breath is drawn, and the voice formed. There are thirteen muſ- 
cles for the motion of the fine cartilages of the larynx. Derhban. 

La“e xxx, Lat. [with botaniſts] the larinch-tree, or larch-tree, 
that yields turpentine. See Lancu-TrES. 
3 edj. ¶ laſci vicus, Lat.] playing, wantoning, frolick- 


Lazer'vious laſeif, Fr. laſcive, It. and of laſcivas, Lat.] 1. 

Wanton in __— luſtful, lewd. 8 man to | 

off his leud amours. South, 2. i i 
Lasc1'viousLY, adv. [of 


Soft, luxurious, wanton 5 
civions] leudly, wm 


luſtfully. * 
LSC TViousNESS [of ——— looſeneſs, leudneſs. 


The laſeivioujneſs of his elegies. b 

La'ser, Lat. [with botaniſts] the Benjamin. 

Lastryi Tia [q. d. lac ſerpitizm, Lat.] the plant laſer- wort. 

Lasn- [the moſt etymology of this word ſeems to be that 
of Skinner, from en, Du. to ſtrike; whence fab and /aþ. 
Fehbnſon] 1. A blow with a whip, rod, or any thing pliant and tough. 
Sounding /afbes. Dryden. 2. The thong or ſmaller tad of the whip 
that gives the cut or blow. Your whip wanted a /aþ to it. 
3. A leaſh or ſtring, in which an animal is held, a ſnare; obſolete. 
The farmer they leave in the /aþ. Tuer. 4. A ſtroke of fatire, a 
ſarcaſm. The moral is a /afs at the vanity of arrogating that to our- 
ſelves, which ſucceeds well. LE Eftrange. 


ſcourge, to ſtrike with any thi iant. Lucagus to 4% his 
bends. Dryden. 2. eee n ſpring or jirk. He falls, 
and laſting up his heels his rider throws. Dry. 3. To beat, to 
firike with a ſharp ſound. And big wares i the Sighted thoare. 
Pricr. 4. To ſcourge with ſatire. 

honeſt ſtrain. 5. To tie any thing down 


auß, Lasn, verb next. 1. To ply 


Dryden. 2.1 
h at follies, or to lafb at vice. Dryden 


a'sner [of we | one that laſhes or whi 


La'sxens ſin a ſhip] the ropes which bin faſt the tackles 
bhp ef Go NG RS EO CEE — . 
La'sHIXG, adj. ilors] the making faſt, or tying 
any thing te hp des, e » Sc. as pikes, muſkets, 

„ Sc. 


Lasur E, or Lasutrre, in the Daniſh times, a 


LAT 


feiture of twelve ores, each ore being in value 6. or as others 16 4. 


ſterling. i 
— i [in a ſhip] thoſe ſmall lines like loops, faſtened by 
ine into the bonnets and drablers. ; ; | 
La'sx1xc [a fea term] the ſame as veering or failing with quar- 
ter winds, or going roomer, or going large, 1. e. when a ſhip fails 
neither by a wind, nor directly before the wind, but as it were quar- 
tering between both. "_ 
Lass [the feminine of lad, and prob. an abbreviation of /adde/s. 
Hickes] a girl, a maid, a young woman ; now applied only to mean 
irls or wenches. An honeſt, downright, plain-dealing /aſs it was. 


E K 
> — Fr. [/afſe=za, It. of laſſtuds, Lat.] wearineſs, a hea- 
is 


vineſs in the limbs, fatigue. Lafftude is a kind of contuſion and 
on of the parts. Bacos. | : 1 

Lass1Tupe [with phyſicians] a ſtoppage of the animal ſpirits in 
the nerves and muſcles, which forebodes ſome ſickneſs approaching. 
Laſſitude generally expreſſes that wearineſs which proceeds from a 
diſtem ſtate, and not from exerciſe, which wants no remedy but 
reft : it proceeds from an increaſe of bulk, from a diminution of 
pro evacuation, or from too great a conſumption of the fluids, ne- 
ceſlary to maintain the ſpring of the ſolids, as in fevers ; or from a 
vitiated ſecretion of that juice, whereby the fibres are not ſupplied. 


the cold fit of an intermitting fever, a ſoreneſs and weari- 
— of all che joints and bones. 8 3 | 
L. ale, x, adj. [of laſs and lern] forfaken by one's miſtreſs, 


rown groves, 
Whoſe | vs the ciſmiſſed batchelor loves, 
_ ing laſilorn. Shakeſpeare. | 
Lasr, as}. [lazeptz, Sax. lacefte, or lefte, Du. letzt, Ger.] 1. The 
Lateſt, that which follous all the reſt in time. Here 4% ot Britons 
let your names be read. Pope. 2. The hindmoſt, which follows in 
order of place. 3. Beyond which there is no more. Unhappy to 
the /off the kind relealing-knell. Cowley. 4. Next before the preſent; 
as, laft week. 5. Utmoſt. | 
Fools ambitiouſly contend 
For wit and pow'r, their % endeavours bend. Drydi r. 
6. 4t loft ; in concluſion, at the end. He ſhall overcome at the 44. 
Geneſis. 7. The laſt; the end. And blunder on in buſineſs to % 
Af. Pope. | 
e og 1. The laſt time, the time next before the preſent. 
When /aft I dy d. Denne. 2. In conclulon. = 
1 Pleas'd with his idol he commends, admires, 
| Adores, and /aft the thing ador d deſires. Dryden. 
Lasr, ſubft. [lzyce, Sax. lic, Du. and L. Ger. leid, Ger. lll, 
J a mould or wooden foot to make ſhoes on. Uſed to cut faces 
over his 4%. Adidiſcn. i 
To mo verb neat. lervan, Sax. ] to abide, to continue. to en- 
dure. Contriv'd with great wiſdom to 44 till time ſhould be no 
more. Aidi/on. = | 
Lasr [lærr, of hlzpran, Sax. to load, faff, Du. and Ger.] a 
burthen or meaſure, as of pitch, tar, or aſhes, 12 barrels ; of hides, 


12 dozen; of red herrings, 20 cades; of ſtock-fiſh, 1000; of 


gun powder, 24 barrels. 3 | ; | 
LasT [in the marſhes of Kent] a court held by 24 jurats, ſum- 
moned by the bailiff. 
A fhocmaker muſt not go beyond his Lasr. 
The moral iuſtuuclion of this proverb, is, that perſons, though 
{:ilful in their own art, ought not to meddle or make with things out 
of their own ſphere, and not preſume to correct or amend what they 
do not underſtand. The proverb is only the Latin, Ne jator ultra 
crepidam, in an Engliſh dreGs ; and firlt took its authority from a 
ſary of the celebrated painter Apelles, who having drawn a famous 
ult with it, becauſe he made too few latchets co the goloſhoes 3 A- 
| mends it accordingly, and ſets it out again; and the next da 
the cobler coming again, finds fault with the whole leg; upon whi 
Apelles comes out, ſaying, Cobler, go home, and keep to your laſt. See 


CobLkER. 


Lasr Heir {in law] he to whom lands fall by eſcheat, for want of 


a lawful heir, as the king, lord of the manor, Sc. | 
La'sTacr, or Le'sTace [Hage, Fr. laſtagie. Du.] 1. Cuſtom 
challenged in ſome markets or fairs for carrying goods to them to be 
ſold. 2. Cuſtom paid for freightage. 3. The ballaſt of a ſhip. 
La'sTiXG, part. adj. [from /aſt} 1. Containing, durable. Renders 
the body leſs durable and /afting. Ray. 2. Of long continuarce, 
perpetual. It leaves a laing caution in the man. Locke. 
La'sTINGLY, adv. [of laſting] perpetually, in a manner. 
La'srixcxrss [of laſfing} continuance, durableneſs. The /afting- 
neſs of the motions. Sidney. | 
La'srLY, adv. [from /aft] 1. In the laſt place. I will juſtify the 
quarrel, ſecondly, balance the forces, and J, propound variety of 
deſigns. Bacon. 2. In the concluſion or end, at laſt. : 
Larcu, falt. [leiſe, Du. laccio, It.] a faſtning for a door, being a 
ſoit of catch that is moved by a ſtring or a handle. The /atch moved 
. Gay. | 
"Fro 3 verb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To faſten with a latch. 
The door was only /atch:4. Locke. 2. To faſten, to cloſe, perhaps, 
in this place; unleſs it rather ſignifies to waſh, from /ather. Jobr/on. 
But haſt thou yet /atch'd th Athenian's eyes 
With the love juice, as I did bid thee do? Shakeſpeare. 
La'rcurs of a Click, thoſe parts which wind up, and unlock the 
work. | 
La'TcuerT [acet, Fr. a lace to lace with] the ftring of a ſhoe, by 
which it is faſtened. The /atchet of whoſe ſhoes I am not worthy to 
unlooſe. St. Mark. ; 
La'renzrs, La'renks, or La'sxeTs [in a ſhip] are ſmall lines 
ſewn into the top-ſails, called bonnets and drablers, in the form of 
loops, by which the bonnets are laced to the courſes or plain fails, and 
the drablers to the bonnets. : 
Lars [lare, læx, or lœre, Sax. lact, Du. and L. Ger.] 1. Behind 
in time, contrary to early, flow, long delayed. My Lare ſpring. 
_ Laſt in any placee, oflice, or character. The late ſus- 
37. : | 


„ Ulceraſa [with phyſicians] a ſymptom uſually attend- 


2 and expoſ:d it to public view, a cobler came by and found 


1 


vants, and thoſe who ſlay d in the family. Ain. 3. Lie deccaadz 
as, the late dean Swift. 4. Far advanced in the Cay or night, 

Larx, edv. 1. After long deliys, after a long tie. When age. 
tals ſcarch too ſoon, and fear tov Jae. Ded. 2. In a lucter ſculon. 
Some flowers which come more carly, and others which come more 
late in the year. Bacen. 3. Lately, not long ago. Mea have of 
late made uſe of a pendulum. Lacie. 4. Far in the day or night. 
Was it fo late, friend, ere your went te bed? Slalefpeare. 

BDettet Lat than never, b 

Fr. 1 Tau! mieux tard que jamaic. Ger. Peiſcr ſpabt as car 
nicht. This is generally meant of reformation, or leading a new life; 
and fo we ſay, | 

D Jt is never too I. a 1 f to ropene, 

It is true, when it is done; but how many {it is to be feared) re- 
lying too much upon this proverb, let iy the opportunities and aflit- 
tances, which divine goadue/; affords them, till it is out of their pow- 
er at all; we are therefore by no means to unclerſtand by this pro- 
verb, that it is no matter how late we return, but that u here perſons 


have been ſo unfortunate to defer it till the A i of their dave it; 
better then, than not at all. ot their days, it is 


night. | 
Now ſpurs the /ated traveller apace, 
L To gain — 2 inn. Shakeforare. 
arri, adv. [of late] not long ago. Aguila 47% 
tal: _— 3 189. Aquila lately come from 
La'"Trxess [of late] time far advanced. Latcuchi in lite micht 

un per to begin the world with. Suzy. 4 | A as 
Lr EXT, adj. Llaters, Lat.] lving hid, concealed, ſecret. Its re- 
red movements, and more ſecret /2/cnt ſprings. iu. 


= * R TY © — . 
La"TERAL [lateraiis, Lat.] 1. Per. aining to the fees of any thing, 


owing out on the fide. Lateral branches. Ray. 2. Flaced or act. 


ing in a direction perpendicular to a horizautal line, Eurus and Z 
phyr with their /ateral noite. Miitzz. 

LarENAL Difeaje, the purify. 

LaTERAL Egnation [in algebra] an equation that has only one 
root, whereas a quadiat. c has two, a cubic three roots, Sc. 

Lartrat Fatge, an alictior, one tha; tits on the bench with, and 
aſſiſl another jud. e. : 

LI ER“ ZII, %. (rom Ie. I] the quzlity of having diſlinct 
fides. A rigia and left 4er, in the ark. Brows. 4 

Latrtrality, ado. {of Literal] by the fide, fidewiſe. The d 
are ſet lateral; ayainſt the columns of the golden number. Hader. 

Lartrax Cound, a 70%rn Council, fo called from the place in 
which it was held at Rome, under pope unten the third, and which, 

decreeirg, '* thiut the vivixt Isst ck neither generates, nor is ge- 
nerated, gare (what we may call) tac final blow to Arhancfian;/m. 
See Bult. Dern). F4 Nicen. Eid. Oc. f- 41. And the ſirit coun- 
cil of Telco, as cited by archbiſhop Cee, cave the like decilion: 
% St guis diert, &c. i. e. if any one [hill fay, or believe, that Deity 
33 capable of being born [or begotten] let him be azathema.” Usnre 
de Ignatii Epi. p. 1cg. Ot which decree it is very remarkable, 
that biſhop Bull, not without approbation, takes notice of Lurnzxꝰs 
having ranged theſe decilions wnony the cone urrioxs of the No- 
man church, p. 440. And on the other fide, the good Ad chslisuor 
(if 1 do not miſtake him] gives his finion to them. For lie pro- 
teſts againſt the notion of a et eilence; aud adds, [Hud enim 
ertte nobis texcnd: m. &c. g. d. we mult never let go firm hal of this, 
that ſrom the perſon of the Father by generation, the uxukorrEx 
ESSLNCE was Communicated to the Son.” p. 109. Thus ane and the 
ſame numeric eſſence (wich him) is both fegte and wrberotten, i. e. 
SELF-EXISTENT, and yet DERIVED. Wat the old crfulfartialifts, 
and indeed all antiquity would hare ſaid to ail this, the reader will 
find under the words, Fizsr Cau:e, Ciscvutscrsstox, Exs8xCE, 
and Gnosr, compared. But the zi ond confuſron does not 
flop here; if we may credit biſhop Bu; who Hue complains of ſome 
other Necteric writers, that have ventured fo fur as to afiirm, that the 
Son is nat (as the Nicexe council declared Ge of God; but ar. S., 
a ſeipſo Deus, i. e. God FroM tMStLy. © But why, ſays he, ſhould 
I attempt to hamper them with the auT#orITY of the Nicere Synod, 
who do not ſeem to value the aurTrioziry of that ſynod more than 


a fraw? For the chief leader and main champion of thoſe that eſ- 


pouſe this doctrine [meaning Cavin] was t afraid to call the uosr 


- HOLY and VENERABLE FATHERS of the N:ccws council fanatics ; and 
that ſormula of their conſeiſion, © Crd 4, Gil), Light of Light, very 
G of very God”, he calls © h ; and he charges it with be- 


ing a manitclt batro/ogy, and fitter to be the burden of a fore, chan 
ciauſe of a creed. BuLL, D fd Nicen, p. 449, 441. But he goes 
on, ** Flerreſco referens, &c. i. e. I ſhudder while relating this, "and 
molt ſeriouſly exhort our youth, to guard themſelves againſt lt Pi- 
rit, from whence ſuch things have proccefed. We are much in- 
debted to that man, for his excellent ſervice againſt the church of 
Rome; but God forbid that we ſhould take him for our maſter," 
may not Ladd, © or any other Sama! autt5rit; whatſoryer, See Ca RED, 
Nick Council, Hy yosT acts, and ATHANASTANS, compared. 

La"resT [lareyt, Sax.] hindmoſt in time. See Late, ar. 

La“rrwakb, adv. [of late and pe and, Sax.) ſomewhat late. 

Laru [lzcra, or lazz, Sax. late, latte, Fr.] a thin piece of cleft 
weod, commonly uſcd to ſupport the tiles of houſes, and for other 
purpoſes. Binding it with a % or ftick. Bacan. Laths are made 
of heart of oak for outiide work, as tiling and plaillcring ; and of 
fir for inlide plaiſtering, and pantile lathing. Moeoxer. 

To Lain, verb act. [ latter, Fr.) to fit up with laths. An oaken 
frame /athed on every fide. Mortimer. 

LaTu [lzye, lad, Sax.] a great part or diviſion in a country, con- 
taining three or more hundreds. It is explained fo by Dn Cange, 


I ſuppoſe from Spelman, portio comitatus mar tres a1] planes bre 


das continens. This is apparently contrary to 5per for in the {ollow- 
ing example. If all that tything failed. then all that la was 
charged for that tything ; and if the %% fail.u, then all that hun- 
dred was demanded for them; and if the hu died, then the hire. 
Spenjer. 

Larur, ſuf. the tool of a turner, by which he turns about his 


matter jo, as to ſhape it by the chizel. The v-:.cl turd nimbly in 


the lathe. Ray. 
81 | L.“ rug 


La“rED, adj. [of late] belated, ſurprized, or overtaken by the 


LAT 


La Turn [teæder, Su.] the froth of water and ſoap. 

To LA rute, werb neut. [lerran, Sax.) to form a foam. 
Chuſe water pure, 
Such as will Jer cold with ſoap. Baynard. 

To Larut a, verb af. to cover with froth of water and ſoap. 

La'14reve, or Ler'pcreve [in the Saxon government] an officer 
who had authority over the third part of a country, w territory 
was called IT W 

LATuvkis, Lat. [aabrp:;, Gr. b ca n ſpurge. 

La'rhykrus [aabu;S., Gr.) chichelings, peaſe · everlaſting. 

La'T1aR, a feaſt initituted in honour of Jupiter Latialis. : 

Laricta'vivs [among the Romans] a tunic or coat trimmed with 
broad ſtuds or buttons like the head of a nail. It was a garment of 
diſtinction, and of the ſenatorial order. 

LarTiro'tious [in botanic writings] broad leafed. : 

La'Tix, ſubſt. [lingua Latina, Lat.) the tongue anciently ſpoken in 
Rome; alſo an exerciſe practiſed by ſchool-boys, who turn Engliſh 
into Latin In learning farther his — he ſhall not uſe the com- 
mon order in ſchools for making of latin. Aſcham. 

Larix, adj. [/atinzs] written or ſpoken in the language of the old 
Romans. Auguſtus himſelf could not make a new Latin word. Locke. 

Lat'inx Feriæ, certain feaſts appointed by Tarquinius Superbus, 
king of Rome, and celebrated four days ſucceſſively, during which 
they offered ſacrifices to Jupiter Latialis, for preſerving the union be- 
tween the Latins and Romans. | 

La'TixIsM [/atiniſme, Fr. latini/mus, L. Lat.] a mode of ſpeaking 
or writing according to the propriety of the Latin tongue, a Latin 
_ Milton has made uſe of frequent tranſpoſitions and /utini/ms. 

{ai/on. | h 

La“Tixisr [of Latin] one well verſed in Latin. 

Lati'xiTY [latinite, Fr. /atinitas, Lat.] the Latin tongue, the 
propriety of it, the purity of Latin ſtile. If Shakeſpeare was able to 

Plautus with caſe, nothing in /azz2ity could be hard to him. Dexn:; 

To L\i'rtitize, verb neut. (latiniſer, Fr. from Latin] 1. To uſe 
words or phrates borrowed from the Latin. Terms and phraſes that 
are latinized. II u. 2. To expreſs one's ſelf after the manner of 
the Latins. 3. To give Latin terminations to words. 

La'Tiox [with philoſophers] the tranſlating or moving of a natu- 
ral body from one place to another in a right line; and is much the 
_ as local motion. he a as. Boo he 

AT1IRO'STROUS, a. [of ens, 5 at. a beak 
broadbeaked. 4 and flu-billed birds. Brown. 

La“ risu, ach. [of late] ſomewhat late. 

LLarrsstuvs Dorfi [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the arm which 

a iſes chieſly from the ſeven lower ſpincs of the vertebræ, or turning 
| joints of the cheſt, and all thoſe of the loins, and is inſerted into the 
ſhoulder-bone, by a ſhort, flat, ſtrong tendon. It is alſo called any 

or and ter/er. | 
a'TiTaxcy, or LATIra“Ttox [latitatie, Jatitans, from /atito, 
Lat.] the ſtate of lurking or lying had. Their ſeceſſion or /atitancy. 


Brown. 


L. rrraxr, adj. [of latitars, Lat.] concealed, lying hid. This 


is evident in ſnakes and lizzards /atiraxt many months in the year. 
A. 

L rirar, a writ whereby all men in per actions are called 
originally to the king's- bench. Latitat figrihes he lies hid, fo that 
being ſerved with this writ, he muſt put in ſecurity for his appearance 
at the day appointed. | 
 La'tiTupe, Fr. [/atitadine, It. latitzd, Sp. of latitude, Lat.] 
1. Width, breadth ; in bodies of unequal dimenſions, the ſhorter axis; 
in equal bodies, the line drawn from right to left. Provided the length 
do not exceed the /atitude above one third. ot. 2. Room, 
ſpace, extent. There is a difference of degrees in mens underſtandings 
to ſo great a /atitude, that there is a greater difference between ſome 
men and others than betu een ſome men and beaſts. Locke. 3. The 
extent of the earth or heavens, . _ _ to either 

le. 4. Of a place ſin raphy} is the diſtance of that 
— 4 or Ruch, 1 equinoctial, and is meaſured 1 
arch of the meridian of the place which is intercepted between the 
and the equinoctial. ces of the ſame /atitude. Addiſon. 5. 
nreftrained acceptation, licentious or lax interpretation. The be- 
nign /a:itzde of the doctrine of goodwill. South. 6. Freedom from 
ſeuled rules, laxity. In human actions there are no d and pre- 


ciſe natural limits deſcribed, but a /atitude is indulged. Taylar. 7. 


Extent, diffuſion. Great learning and /atitzde of knowledge. Broxwn. 
Difference of Lari uE [in navigation] is the northing or ſouth- 
ing of a ſhip, or the way gained, to the northward or ſouthward. 
Laritupt of a Star [with aſtronomers} is the ſpace that any ſtar 
or planet is at any time from the ecliptic. 


Apparent LatTiTUBe [in aſtronomy} is the diſtance of its apparent 


place from the ecliptic. 


Northern Larirubt if @ Star {in aſtronomy} is its diſtance from 


the ecliptic towards the north pole. 
Southern Lair u. of @ Star 


[in aſtronomy] is its diſtance from 
the ecliptic towards the ſouth pole. 


Lavtirupet of Health [with phyſicians] that deviation from a cer- | 
tain ſtandard of weight and bulk, which a perſon cannot admit of 


without falling into a diſeaſe. 

Larirubix “AA, adj. ¶ Iatitudiuaire, Fr. latitudinarins, L. Lat. 
not reſtrained, thinking or acting at large. Latitudinarian love wi 
Le expeniive. Callier. 

LaTiTUDixA'RiaNs, ſabf, [of latitudo, Lat.] 
too a liberty in matters of religion. Johnſon ſays it implies 
thoſe who depart from orthodoxy, but others, of moderation 
with regard to religious opinions, who believe there is a latitude in 
the road to heaven which may admit people of different perſuaſions. 

La'romsT {/atomus, Lat. nzTouS-, of Aus, a ſtone, and rrww, Gr. 
to cut] a ſlone cutter, a maſon. 

LaTo'xa [according to the poet] the mother of Apollo and Di- 
ana by Jupiter. Homer. | 

La'rRaxT, ad. [/atrans, Lat.] barking; as, a /atraxt writer, an 
author who ſnarls at others. The minds and genius of the /atrart 
race. Tickell. 

Lora, Lat. [Narfu,, Gr. latrie, Fr.) the worſhip of God; 
is the higheſt kind, and diſtinguiſhied by the Romanitts from da- 


_ croſs 


renant, as an 


LAU 


lia, or inferior worſhip. Supplications and other acts of /atr:a to the 
croſs. Stilling fleet. And this, if I am not miſtaken, is what Dr. 
Clarke ſty les accumulated idolatry ; and partly as conſiſting ir a viola. 
tion of the ſecond commandment, v. by worſhipping an image, and 
partly as (by their own confeſſion) they apply that worſhip [worſhip 
in the MosT H1GH and aBSOLUTE ſenſe of the word] to a ſubordinate 
character, which in his judgment belongs only to the Ox: Sven. 
See Co-oxp1xaTtoN, Derry and Worry compared. 

LaTroctxa'T10N, the act of robbing, plundering or illaging. 

La"TTES [latra, It. /aton, Sp. lattoen, Du. letor, f r. Haran, Wel. 
thin plates of iron tinned over. A arten baſon. Peacham. 

La"TTER, adj. [this is the comparative of late, tho' univerſally 
written with double 77, contrary to analogy and to our own practice 
in the ſuperlative, Ia. When the thing of which the compariſon 
is made is mentioned, we ule later; as, this fruit is /ater than the 
reſt ; but /atrer, when no compariſon is expected; as, thoſe are latter 
fruits. Joby/ſor]) 1. Happening after ſomething elſe. 2. Modern, 
lately done or paſt. In thele latter ages. Locke. 3. Mentioned the 
laſt of two. The difference between reaſon and revelation, and in 
* ſenſe a 1 Watts. | 

ATTER Mat n mæð, Sax. ] a ſccond mowing. 

LA'rrier [of larea, Sax. a — lattis, Fr. By Junius written 
lettice, and derived from lerte men, a hindering iron, or iron- ſtop: 
by Skinner imagined to be derived from latte, Du. a lath, or to be 
corrupted from nettice, or network. I have ſometimes derived it from 
ler and eye, letejes, that which lets the eye. It may be deduced from 
laterculus. Johnſon] a window made of lathe work; a window mad 
with ſticks or irons croffing each other at ſmall di 3 : 
To La'TTice, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] to mark or bar with 

parts like a lattice. 

LaTrus Primarinm [in conic ſections] a _ line drawn thro the 
vertex of the ſection, parallel to the the triangular ſection of 
the cone, and within it. | | 

— — ſin —_— ] the ſame as perameter. | 

aTUS Tranfoerſum hyperbola] is a right line interceptet 
between the vertices . La | ; 

Lavene'srux, Lat. a fomentation. | | | 

Lava'xDuLla, Lat. [with botiniſts] lavender, lavender ſpike. 

Lava'Tiox, fubft. [/avatic, Lat.] the act of waſhing, eſpecially of 
metals and minerals, a cleanſing them from their filth, by waſhing 
them in water or ſome other liquor. The folemn day of her lavation. 
Heokervell. | 5 

La"vatory, or Livape'ro, f. [from Ivo, Lat. to waſh; in 
phyſic] 1. A waſh, ſomething in which parts diſeaſed are waſhed. 
Lavaterirs to waſh the temples, writts, and jugulars. Harvey. 2. [In 
hw — America] certain places where gold is got out of the earth by 
waſhing. | 

To PM verb. a. [laudare, It. land, Lat.] to praiſe, to cele- 
brate. We land and mer thy glorious = Bentley. = 
: Laup laude, It. of /aus, t. 1. Praiſe, honour paid, celebration 
in general. Great land and praiſe were mine. Pope. 2. That 
2 vine worſhip which confiſts in praiſe. Lazd and thanks to C 

can. | 

Lav'baRI E, Fr. and Sp. [/aud«lile, It. of Jandabilis, Lat.] 1. Wor- 
thy of praiſe, con mendable. The /axdatle aim of pleaſing. Locke. 
8. Fn 1 Sons avimal juices. Arbuthnot. 

Lauda Matter [with ſurgcons] ſuch matter of a wound as i 
natural, and has no bad — a | | . 5 
_ Lav'paBLextss [of /audable] praiſe - worthineſs. | 

Lau'daBLy, adv. [of lazdable] in a manner deſerving praiſ 
praiſe-worthy. Obſolete words may be revived. | 

Lau'Dbaxun [with phyficians, a cant from lauab, Lat. to 
praiſe] a ie tincture, the finer and parts of opium, drawn 
in water and ſpirits of wine, and then to its due confiſtence 
uſed to compoſe to reſt. | 
LAV DTV [Cu, Lat.] pertaining to praiſe or commenda- 


tion. | 
n the civil law] the fifticth part of the value of the 


Laupimun . 
land or houſes, which in ancient times the proprietor paid to the ne- 
— upon inveſtiture, or for being put into 


Lav'pun, a deciſive ſentence or award of an arbitrator. | 
Lauvs {laude:, Lat.] praiſes ſaid or ſung laſt at morning or evening 


To Lave, verb ad. [of laws, Lat. to waſn] 1. To waſh, to bathe. 
2. [lever, Fr.] To lade, to draw out, to ſcoop or throw water out of 
a veſſel, boar, Ee. g 

So with 2 Ha 
intruding ſeas, waves ejects on waves. b 

To Lave, — to waſh = bathe. . WY 
current oft the goddeſs /aves. Pope. 

To Lave a Defign [with painters) is to do a picture over with 
waſh ; to cleanſe, freſnen, or touch it up. 3 

La"veDan, a gennet of an iron gray. 

To Lave'ts, werb ad. — <4 and L. G.] to ſteer a os 
ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another, to vary the direction of- 
ten in a courſe. Thoſe that gainſt ſtiff gales laverring go. Dryden. 

La'vexper {iavende, Fr. lawvanda, It. /avendala, Port. of lavendu- 
la, Lat.) a fragrant herb. It is one of the verticillate plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, divided into two flips ; the upper lip ſtand- 
ing upright is roundiſh, and for the moſt part bifid, but the under lip 
is cut into three ſegments. Theſe flowers are diſpoſed in whorles, 
WW 

Lavenver Carton, an herb. 

LA'venkau, a market town of Suffolk, on a branch of the river 
Bret, 52 miles from London. 2 

1. la voir, Fr. — Lat.] E els. 

ith /avers cleanſing 
— = — EE ſea-liver 
VER, a fort of tea plant; oi or ſea-liver-wort. 

Lave'RNa, the AD of thieves. 

To Laucu, verb next. [hlazhan, or hlihan, Sax. lachen, Du. and 
Ger. lach, Scottiſh) 1. To make that noiſe which ſudden merriment 

ExcCitss 


LAU 


excites. . \In poetry to , favourable, pleaſant, or 

ferule. LY laughs ai florets crown d. b 

„ vetted ietbrnons You'll be 
Þd at. Shakeſpeare. 

hag e, verb a. to ſcorn, to mock, to deride. Laugh him 


to ſcorn. P/alms. | 
Let him La von that wins. 
Fr. Marchand qui perd ne peut rire. (The merchant who loſes can't 
laugh.) Spoken when perſons laugh at our loſſes or misfortunes. The 
Lat. fay ; Tu rides at ego ringer. 
be'll LA vu in your face and cut your throat. 

This proverb is meant in general of thoſe who are ever fawning and 
flattering perſons, againſt whom they are at the ſame time imagining 
miſchief in their hearts. 
THomen LAV when they can, and weep when they will. 
To Lauch in oze's Sleeve, to be pleaſed with a thing privately, 
without making any ſhew of it. | TY 

Lavcn, ſub/t. [ſrom the verb] the convulſion cauſed by merriment, 
an ĩnarti expreſſion of ſudden mertiment. But feigns a /augh 
to ſee me ſearch around. Pope. 

Lavu'cHaBLE, adj. [of langb] ſuch as may properly excite laughter. 
He was not a /aughable writer. den 


Luut [of langb] one that hs or is fond of merriment. 
The langbers are much the majority. 


La'vecrincLy, adv. [of laughing] in a merry manner, merrily. 
 La'vocnixc-sTOcK — 224 a wr” key of ridi- 
cule. Both a «ghing-ftock at once. L 'Y 
Lrormen td laugh} convulſive merriment. See Laucu and 
Laucuis. 
 La'ucnxe, or La'vcnTer [hlapande and hleadon, hleodon or 
hleahren, Sax. gelachter, Du. geiachter, Ger.] the act of laughing. 
Laughing cauſetli a contivual expulſion of the breath, with the loud 
noite which maketh the interjection of laughing, ſhaking of the breaſt 
and ſides, running of the eyes with water if it be violent. Bacon. 
La"vcnreR, * ancients uſed to paint langer, or the genius or 
deity of it, in a garment of various colours. | 
La'viscrow-East, 2 market town of Wiltſhire, 87 miles from 


London. | : 
To La'visn, werb af. [of Ive, Lat. to waſh. Skinner. Of this 
word I have been able to find no ſatisfactory etymology. Jobn/or.] 
1. To ſcatter with „to be laviſh of, to waſte or ſquander 
away. We lav dat our y_ — of thouſands. — 

La'visn, adj. 1. Prodigal, waſteful, extravagant, indiſeretely libe- 
ral. 1 Rewe. 2. Scattered 
in waſte, profuſe, 3. Wild, unreſtrained. Curbing his Ji ſpirit. 


fear. | 

LavisnER [of /avif] a prodigal, an unthrift, a profuſe man. 

La'visHLY, adv: [of law] profuſely, prodigally. And vis 
perfumes the fields around. Dryden. BET 

La'visnxess, or La'visruenT [from /avif] 1. Prodigality. Spent 
with pride and lav Spenſer. 2. profuſeneſs, waſtefulneſs. 

La'uxcesToNn, a borough town of Cornwall, 208 miles from Lon- 
don. It gives title of viſcount to the Prince of Wales, and ſends two 
members to parliament. On . : 

To Launxcn, verb nent. [of lancer, Fr. it is derived by Skinner 
from /axce 3 becauſe a ſhip is puſhed into water with great force] 1. 
To force into the ſea; as, to /aznch a ſhip or boat, is to put it afloat 
cut of a dock. 27 deep. Se. — 2. To _ at 
e, to expatiate. He /auxches out into very flow'ry rior. 
55. 1. To puſh to ſea. To 17 
and launch preſpytery in England. K. Charles. 2. To dart from the 
hand. [ This perhaps for diſtinction fake might better be written /aach. 
abnſen. | | | 
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His writhen bolt. Dryden. h 

Lauxp [laund, Sax. lande, Fr. lawn, Wel.] ſignifies a plain 
among trees. Lawn, a plain extended between woods. Harmer. 
Through this lam anon the deer will come. Shakeſpeare. 

La'uxDEr [in the tin works] a trench in a floor cut eight feet long 
and ten feet over, with a turf at one end for a ſtopper, to let the water 
(that comes along with the bruiſed ore from the coffer of a ſtamping 
mill) run away while the ore finks to the bottom. 

La'unpREss [ /avandara, It. lavand:ra, Sp. lawandeira, Port. la- 
eandiere, Fr. Skinner imagines that Ia vandergſſe may have been the 
old word] one whoſe buſineſs is to waſh linen, a waſher-woman. 
Carry them to the /aundreſs. Shakeſpeare. 

— __ La'unver, . [as if lavanderie] 1. The room in which cloaths 
are waſhed. Swift. 2. The act or ſtate of waſking., Lawrdry of 
cloaths. Bacon. | | 

LavoL TA, ſ«b/. [la volte, Fr.] an old dance in which was much 
turnirg and capering. Hanmer. | 

cannot fing, 5 
Nor heel the high lavolt. Shakeſpeare. 
Lav'rta, Lat. [with botaniſts] the bay-tree or laural. 

Lau'xkarx, or Lav'kEATED, adj. [laureatus, Lat.] decked or 
crowned with laurel. Ihe ancient conquerors uſed to wear crowns of 
laurel, in token of victory. To ſtrew the /aureate herſe where Lycid 
lies. Milton. 

Poet Lau'x EAT, a title commonly given to the king's poet, &c. 

Laux RATED Letters, letters bound up in laurel, fuch as the Ro- 

man generals were wont to ſend to the ſenate, when the contents of 
them were victory and conqueſt. | 

Launrta'TION [of laureate} it denotes, in the Scottiſh univerſities, 
the act or ſtate of having degrees conferred, as maſter of arts, hav- 
ing ſome of them a flowery crown, in imitation of laurel among the 
ancients. 

Lav'szer [laun, Sax. laurier, Fr. allaro, It. of laurus, wy 
one of the ever-green trees; called alſo the cherry bay. It 
broad, thick, ſhining, ever-green leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
bay tree; the cup ot the flower is hollow and funnel ſhaped, ſpread- 

at the top, and is divided into five parts. The tiower con- 

five leaves, which expand in form of a roſe. The fruit, which 

is like that of the cherry-tree, is produced in bunches, and the ſtone is 
longer and narrower than that of the cherry. Miller. The laurus, or 


fon. 
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laurel of the antients, is affirmed by naturaliſts to be what we call che 
bay-tree. Ainfevorth. 
Lavrert [hguratively} is the emblem of victory and triun ph. 
Laveer [hieroglyphically] repreſents favour and preſerv:cion, 
becaule lightening never blaſts it as it does other trees; and upon that 
account it is dedicated to Jupiter and Apollo. 
Lav'sELeD, adj. [of lanrel] crowned or decorated with laur l. 
Th' is come, 
With /azrePÞdletters from the camp to Rome. Dryer. 
AURENTA'L1a, Lat. [among the Romans] feftivals or h ly- 
days dedicated to Laurentia, w 


o was the nurſe to Romulus and 


Lav'zers, certain _ of gold, coincd A. D. 1619, with the 
head of king James f. 3 The — piece was 
marked with the ten ſhilling piece with N. 

Lav'aus, Lat. the bay tree. 

8 (with botaniſts] the wild bay. 

aw [age, laxea, or lah, Sax. law, Dan. tas, Se. J:, Fr. c 
It. ley, Sp. and Port. lex, L. at. lawrgh, Erſe] 1. A rule of ion, 2. 
, edit, ſtatute, or cuſlom, publickly eflabliflied as a rule of 
| 3- Judicial proceſs. Taking the /aw of every bodv. Aids- 
4. Conformity to law, any thing lawful. When u hat's not 
meet, but what muſt be, was loxw. Shake/peare. 5. An ettabliſhed 
and conſtant mode or proceſs, a fixed correſpondence of cauſe and 
I dy'd whilſt in the womb he ſtaid, 
Attending nature's law, Shakeſpeare. | 

| He li go to Law, for the wageing of a Otaw, 

That is, he is a very letigious quarreliome perſon. 

Law [among moraliſts] is a decree by which a forereign obliges a 
ſubject — 2 4 what he preſeribes, or a rule of acting 
or not acting, ſet n intelligent being, or s having 
e 

AW © ants, 2 ial law iar to merchants, and dif- 
ferent from the common law of England; which is, if there be two 
joint merchants, and one of them dies, his executor ſhall have the 
moiety. It is alſo called the law of the ſtaple. 

Law of Mark, or Law of Mart, called alſo repriſal, it is that 
whereby men take the goods of tl. oſe by whom taey have received 
wrong, and cannot get ordinary juttice, whenever they find them 
within their own hounds or precincts. | 

Law-Day {lage-vzxx, Sax.) any day of open court; but was an- 
ciently uſd ot the more ſolemn courts of a county or hund: ed. | 

Laws [of nations] are of two ſorts, either primary or ſecondary ; 
the primary laws are ſuch as concern embaſlies, and the entertainment 
of ſtrangers, and ſuch as concern tratiic and the like; the ſecondary 
laws, are ſuch as concern arms. | 

Law, was painted by the ancients in purple robes, ſeeded with 
ſtars, in a mantle of carnation colour, fringed with gold. 

Law [lap, Sax.] ſignifies a hill among the borderers. 

Law [of arms] the allowed rule; and precepts of war, as to make 
= obſerve leagues and truces, to puniſh ſuch as offend in a camp, 


F 


c. 

Laws [of Molmutius] the laws of Dunwallo Molmutius, the 16th 
king of the Britains, who began his reign 444 years before the birth 
of our Saviour. 

Laws of Gleron [fo called, becauſe made at Oleron, an iſland of 
+ rung when king Richard was there] certain laws belonging to [ca 

8. 

Laws Spiritual, the ecclefiaſtical or civil laws, according to which 
the ordinary and eccleſiaſtical judges act in thoſe cauſes that come un- 
der their cognizance. 

Laws of the twelve Table; [among the Roman; ] certain laws com- 
poſed from thoſe of Solon, and other conſtuutions of Greece, 2 
of the Roman ſenate ; which were engraved on ten tables of braſs, 
and committed to the cuſlody of the magiſtrates, called Decemviri. 

Lawes {inthe borders betu een England aud Scotland] certain round 
heaps of ſtones. | 

La'wruL, adj. [of /aw and Vu] agreeable or conformable to 
law, allowed legal, legitimate. It is not /af4/ for thee to have her. 
St. Matthew. | 
 La'weulLy, adv. [of lawful} legally, agreeably to law. What 
an extent of power you have, and how /azufu/ly you may exerciſe it. 
Dryden. | 

La'weuLness [of lawef#]] legality, allowance of law. The las- 
Fulne/s of the action. Bacen. | | 
LA“ WC IivEx [of law and giver] one that makes laws, a legiſlator, 
The /awgiver o 2 _ 1 levil 

La'weivixG, adj. [of law and giving] legiſlative. Lawwgiving he- 
roes fam'd for * 4 — Muller. 

La'wixs of Dogs, is cutting off three claws of the fore foot by the 
ſkin, or the ball of the fore foot. 1 

La'wLEss Court [fo called, becauſe held at an unlawful hour] a 
court held at King's-hall at Rochford in Eſſex, on the Wed 
next aſter every Michaelmas-day, at the cock-crowing, by the lord 
of the manor of Raleigh. The ſteward and ſuiters whiſper to each 
other, and have no candles, or any pen and ink, but ſupply that of- 
fice with a coal. And he that owes ſuit and ſervice to this court, and 
appears not, forfeits to the lord double his rent, every hour he is ab- 
ſent. 

LawLess Man, one who has no benefit of the law, an outlaw. 

LawLess, adj. Claghele ye, Sax.] 1. That is without law, irregu- 
lar, diſorderly. 2. Not ſubject to law, not reſtrained by any lw. 
The neceſſity of war among human actions is the moſt J. Ra- 
leigh. 3. Contrary to law, illegal. Lay down thy LY claim. 

den. 

La'wLESLY, adv. [of lawleſs} in a manner contrary to law. And 
will not uſe a woman lau., Shakeſpeare. 

La'wLesNEess [of lawleſs] illegality, diſorderlineſs; alſo the con- 
dition of an outlaw'd perſon. 

La'wmaktr [of law and maker] one who makes laws, a laws 

iver, a legiſlator. Their judgment is that the church of Chriſt 
Ghoul admit no liert but the evangeli is. Hooker. 


Faun 


LAT 

lee tand. Dun. lan, Wel. lande, Fr.) 1. A great piain in a 
park, an open ſpace between woods. Fore: intermixt with walks 
and Jau and gardens. Aufn. 2. [Linen, Fr. of N, Gr.] 2 fort 
of fine linen cloth, remarkable for being uſed in the ſlecves of biſhops. 
Jo flop the wounds my fineit lav I'd tear. Privy. 

Liv fin doowms-day book] a plain between two woods. 

[err {of law ard it] a proceſs in law, a litigation. 
fait: ind wrangies. Sue, 
I. „vis [of lax] a prof ior of law, a pleader, an advocate, 
one who haz ſtudied and practiſes the law. 


Law- 


A good Lawyzr, an evil neighbour. 
Becauſe it is his intereſt to ſet his neighbours by the ears. 
Lax, ſabft. 1. A kind of ſalmon fiſh. 2. A of body, a 


diarrhœa. 

Lex. adj. [laxus, Lat] 1. Looſe, not confined, not cloſely joined. 
Gravel and the like laxer matter. Woodward. 2. Slack, not tenſe. 
Tho your outward car be ſtopt by the /ax membrane. Holder. 3. 
Vague, not rigidly exact. Dialogues were only Jar and moral dit 
courtes. Baker. 4. Looſe in body, ſo as to go frequently to ftool. 
Lo rative medicines are ſuch as promote that diſpoſition. Quincy. 

La'xantxT [laxamentum, Lat.] releaſe, retreſhment, relaxation. 

Laxa'xTra, Lat. [with phyſicians] looſening medicines, which 
produce a flight and gentle diſcharge by the bowels. Sec Eccorro- 
11ca, and PURGATIVES. 

La'xATED, adj. [laxatus, Lat.] looſened, Oc. 4 

Lyra To [/axatio, Lat.] 1. The att of looſening or flacken ing. 
2. he ſlate of b ing looſened or flackened. 

Laxarivz, ag. [iaxatif, Fr. lafſativo, It. of laxatives, of lars, 
Lat.] that is of a loo ening or opening quality, having the power to 
_ eaſe coſtivencſs. Honey is of a /axet:ve power. Brown. 

Laxarivk, aft. a looſening medicine, a medicine that relaxes the 
bowels without ſtimulation, a gentle purgative. Downward Juve. 
Dryden. | | 

La'xaTrvextss [of /axative] power of caſing coſtiveneſs. 

La'ziry [/axitus, Lat ] 1. Loofenels, not coſtiveneſs. If fome- 
times it cauſe any /axity, it is in the fame way with iron un red. 
Brown. 2. Slackneſ-, contrariety to tenſion. Lavity of a fbi e is that 
degree of ccheſion in its parts which a ſmall force can alter, fo as to 
increaſe its length beyond what is natural. Qzizey. 3. Not compreſ- 
fron, not cloſe coheſion. A chaos of fo great a /axity and thinnets. 
Renin. 4. Contrariety to rigorons preciſion. 5. Opennets, not 
cloſeneſs. Enſeebled by the laxity ot the channel in which it flows. 


ig/y. 
Less [of lax] laxity, not tenſ on, not preciſion, not coſiire 


s. | 
1 ar, V. [a word originally ſigniſy ing ſorrow or complaint; iar. 


O. Fr. and then transfer d to poems written to expreſs ſorrow. It is 

derived by the Fr. from , Lat. a funcral ſong ; but it is found 

| Bkewif in the Teutonic dialect, ley, leod, Sax. lety, Dan. Jeb ſan] 

a kind cf ancient poetry, conſiſting of very ſhort verſes, a forg, a 
m. With a loud J ſhe thus him ſweetly charmed. Spenſcr. 

Lay, H. (from t ly] 3. A row, a ſtratum. A lay of wire 
ſtrings below. Bacen. A lay of wood. Mortimer. 2. A wager. An 
eren lay. Graunt, 3. [Ley, leag, Sax. 4), Scottiſn] grafly ground, 
meadow, ground unploughed and kept for cattle. More frequently 
and more properly written lea. A flowry lar. Shakeſpeare. 

Lav, pret. {of he] I Zap the ſirſt night at a village. Addiſon. 

Lay [of lea, Sax.] whether it fland at the beginning or end of a 
n2ne, — a ficld or paſture; but ſuch a ficid as is not often 

hed. 
ps Lav, frreg. verb ad. [legan, Sax. fegge, Dan. ſaegga, Su. feg- 
gen, Du. legen, Ger. La1D, pre. aud part. paſfſ. lede, Sax. lacde, Dan. 
tagd, Sn. legte. Ger.] 1. To place along. And /cy a ftumbling-block 
in the way of thy uprightineſs. Fecieffaſtiens. 2. To beat down corn 
or graſs. Laying of corn with great rains in harveſt. Bc. 3. To 
keep from rng, to ſettle, to ſtill. A refreſhing fragrant ſhower of 
rain had /aid the duſt. Ray. 4. To fix deep. To lay the foundation 
of a rew colony. Bacon. 5. To put, to place. Loth to lay his fin- 
gers on it. Shak-feare. 6. To bury, to interr. David fell on fleep 
and was laid unto his fathers. 4#s. 7. To ftation, to place privily. 
{ 3; thee an ambuſh for the city. 7-fua. 8. To ſpread on a ſurface. 
The colouring upon thoſe maps ſhould be laid on | 
ſcure or conceal any part. Matti. . To plant, to enamel. The 
pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours. Locke. 10. 
o put into any ſtate of quiet. To abuſe and /ay aſleep the queen. 
Bun 11. To calm, to till, to quiet, to allay. At once the wind 
wa. leid. Dryden. 12. To prohibit from appearing ; as, to /ay a ſpi- 
vit. 13. To prohibit it from walking. To Jay the devil in a petti- 
coat. L Efrange. 14. To ſet on the table. I /aid meat unto them. 
{I:fea. 15. To wa Lay no wagers. K. Charles. 16. To repo- 
fir any thing. Where ſhe may lay her young. Pſalms. 17. To ex- 
clvic enges. Aſter the egg laid there is no further growth. Bacon. 
18. To apply with violence. Lay fiege againſt it. Exetel. 19. To 
apply rc:rly, She /ayeth her hands to the ipindle. Proverbs. 20. To 
add, to corjoin. Woe unto them that /ay feld to field. J/aiab. 21. 
To put in any ſlate. Lay it open firſt. , if m. 22. To ſcheme, 10 
contrive. L irg plans for empire. Pope. 23. To charge as a pay- 
ment. A tax laid upon land. Locke. 24. To impute, to charge 
God /az-th not folly to them. Fob. 4 To impoſe, to enjoin. A 
_ puniſhment {aid upon Eve. L:cke. 26. To exhibit, to offer. The 
crime laid againſt him, Hat. 27. To throw by violence. The lofty 
city he lereth it low even to the ground. {{aiah. 28. To place in 
coinparif/n. £Zay down by thoſe pleaſures the fearful and dangerous 
thunders and lightnings, and then there will be found no compariſon. 
Raleigh. 29. Je lay apart; to rejett, to put away. Zay apart all 
blihincſs. James. 30. To lay afide ; to put away, not to retain. Let 
us lay oft every weight. Helrews. 31. To lay away; to put from 
one, not to keep. ucen Efther id a%vay her glorious —_ 
Ef her. 32. To lay before; to expoſe to view. to , to diſplay. 
Laying leere you a profpect of your labours. Waite. 33. To lay by; 
to reſerve for ſome future time. Let every one /ay by him in ſlore. 
1 Corinth ions. 44. To lay ty ; to put from one, to diſmiſs. She went 
away and a: 7h her veil. Genrfis. P. To /ay down; to depoſite a5 a 
pic.lge, equivalent or ſatisfacuon. I lay down my ute tor the theep. 


thin as not to ob- 
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St. Jobs. 36. To lay down © to quit, to refign. I will not have him 
to lay dion his arms any more. — 37. To lay down; to com- 
mit to repoſe. I will lay me dus in peace and fleep. Pſalms. 38. 
To lay down; to advance as a propoſition. I have laid down the = 
ſcription of the old known world. Abbot. 39. To lay for ; to attempt 
by ambuſh or inſidious practices. Not without the knowledge of So- 
lyman hardly /aid for at fea by Cortug-Ogli, a famous pirate. aller. 
40. To lay forth; to diffuie, to expatiate. He /ays himſelf forth upon 
the gracefulneſs of the raven. L'Efrange. 41. To lay forth; to place 
when dead in a decent poſture. Embalm me, then /ay me ores. 
Shakeſpeare. 42. To lay of; to ſeize, to catch, Then ſhall his 
father and his mother /oy he of him. Deuteronomy. 43. To lay in; 
to ſtore, to trealure. To /ay in time ly provitions for manhood and 
old age. ani an. 44. To /ay on; to apply with violence. Blows laid 
on in a way different from the ordinary. Locke. 45. Lo lay open; to ſhew 
to expoſe. A fool Jener oper his folly. Proverbs. 45. To lay over. 
to incrult, to cover, to adorn ſuperficially. It is /aid over with gold 
and ftlver. Hablakuk. 47. To lay out ; to expend. The money of 
all other the belt 47 oat. Locke. 48. To lay cut; to diſplay, to diſco- 
ver. To /ay et bigotry and falſe confidence in all its colours. Arrer- 
bury. 49. To lay cut ; to diſpoſe, to plan. The garden is leid our 
into a grove for fruits. Brome. 50. To lay out; with the reci 
pronoun. To exert, to put forth. To lay out him/elf for the good of 
his country. Smalridge. 51. Te lay to; to charge upon. To Jay his 
unkindnels ante hin.. Sidney. 52. To lay to; to apply with vigour. 
We ſhould now ay 16 our hands to root them up. Oxford Rea 
egarfl the Covmant. 53. To fo; do harraſs, to attack. — 
Engliſh Ration was then hardly laid to by the baia. Knoles, 54. To 
lay together ; to collect, to bring into one view. Hints upon this ſub- 
ject lard trgrther. Addiſon. 55. To loy wider; to ſubjedt to. 

10 civiliae the rude unpoliſt'd world, 

And lay it under the reſtraint of laws. Ad#:/on. 
56. Ts lay ap; to confine. No one was ever troubled with or /aid us 
by that ditcaſe. Temple. 57. To lay x; toltore, to treaſure. Every 
man to /ay e fornewhat by him. Hooker. 58. To lay aon; to in 
portune, to requeſt earneſtly and inftantly : obſolete. All the people 
laid fo carneſty 410 him to take that war in hand. NI. 

To Lair (wih gardeners] is to bend down the branches of a tree, 
or the twigs of a plant, and to cover them, that they may take root 
The chief ume of 4H gilliſlow ers is in July. Mo-temer. 

To Lar, werb neat. 1. To bring eggs. Hens will greedily eat the 
herb which will make them /ay the better. Mortirrey. 2. To contrive. 


To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniels Civil Wor. 3. To lay 
abort ; to ftrike on all tides, to act with great dili vigour. 


Betore, behind, and round about him lays. Spenſer. 4. To loy at; to 
firike, to endeavour to ſtrike. The fword of him that Jayerh at him 
cannot hold Feb. 5. To lay infor; to make overtures of ic in- 
vitation. I have laid in for theie, by relating the fatire. Dryden, 6. 
To lay en; to firike, to beat. He lars me on, and makes me bear the 
blame. Dryden. 7. To lay on; to act with vehemence. My father 
has made her miltreſs of the feaſt, and the /ays it or. Shakeſdeare. 8. 
To lay ont; to take meaſures. And began to lay out their corn in the 
ſun. Addi/on. 
PA. Lav Land (a fea phraſe} is to fail from it juſt as far as you can 
* | 

Lay, ach. {laicus, Lat. ., Gr.] not clerical, belonging to 
people as diſtin from the clergy. * perſons. Ayli f 1 = 

Lay Brother [among the Romaniſts] an illiterate perſon, who does 
rhe ſervile offices in a convent or monaſtery ; but is not in orders, 
nor makes any vows, enters not into the choir, and wears 1 
terent from the monks, &c. p 

Lay-Mar [of /aicas, Lat. of x, Gr.] one who follows a ſecu- 
Ir employment, or has not entered into holy orders. one of the peo- 
ple as diſtinct from the clergy. His title as ancient and as legal as that 
of a lhman. Su. 

j a ſtatue of wood, whoſe 1 are ſo made, that 
may Pre Tou are to have a l al- 
moſt as big as the life for every figure in particular. Dryden. = 
1 {of lay and pral, Sax.] a place to lay dung, foil or rub- 

in | | 


Like a yr lay-flall | I 

Of murdered men, which therein ſtrewed lay. Spenſer. 
| La'vun, a place in a creek, where ſmall oiſters are thrown, which, 
by the laws of the —_— are to lie there till a broad ſhilling, put 
in between both ſells, my be heard to rattle when it is ſhut. 

Layer, usf. [of lay] 1. A ſtratum, a row, a bed, one body ſpread 
over another. The teneftrial matter is diſpoſed into ſtrata or /azers 
placed one upon another. Weodzward. 2. [With ers} a young 
ſprout or ſprig of a plant, covered with mould, in order to raiſe its 
kind. Many trees may be propagated by layers. 1 his is to be per- 
formed by ſlitting the branches a little way, and laying them under 
the mould about Ralf a foot, the ground ſhould be firſt made very 
light, and after they are laid they ſhould have a little water given 
them: If they do not comply well in laying them down, they muſt 
be pegged down with a hook or two, and if they have taken ſuffi- 
cient root by the next winter, they muſt be cu: off from the main 
plants, and planted in the nurſery. Some twiſt the branch or bare 
the rind: and if it be out of the reach of the nd, they faſten a 


5 tub or baſket near the branch, which they fill with good mould, and 


lay the branch in it. Mi/ler. 3. A hen that lays e 
are always reckoned the beſt fitters, and the yo 
Mortimer. , 1 hs 

Lazar [of Lazar: in the one 
with filthy — peit!lential d in 
hedges lay. Spen/er. 

La"zarHovse, or Lazart'TTo [lazaret, Fr. lazzeretto, or lazar, 
It.] a houſe for the reception of the diſeaſed, an hoſpital. A /azay- 
houſe it ſcem d. Milton. | 

La'zarworrT, . a plant. 

La'"ziLy, adv. [of lazy} in a flothful, idle manner, heavily. 

La'zixess [of lazy] heavineſs to action, ſlothfulneſs, ſluggi 
_—_ That inftance of Fraud and /a<7»:4 the unjuſt 
South, 


: The oldeſt 
the beſt /ayers. 


deformed and nauſeous 
e louhfome Lazars by the 


ard. 


Lazie, 


L E A 

La'zixc, a5. [of lazy) fluggiſh, idle. He lay /azing and lolling 
upon his couch. Sfb. 

La'zvit1, . Sec Lars Laxuli. 

Lazy [This word, Johnſon ſays, is derived by a correſpondent, 
with great probability, from @ Pazſe, Fr. But it is 2 Teutonic, 
fiifer in Dan: and ofigh, Du. and L. Ger. have the ſame meaning. 
And Spelman gives this account of the word: Diwidebantur antigu: 
Saxomnes, ut trſtatur Nitherdus, in tres ordinet, Edhilingos, 'I rilingos 
& Lazzos, hoc oft nobiles, ingenuos & ſerviles : quam & nos dijtinc- 
tionem din retinuimus. Sed Ricardo autem ſecundo pars ſervorum maxima 
ſe in libertatem vindicavit ; fic at brdis aud Auglos rarior inveniatur jer- 
vun, gui manicipium dicitur. Reſtat nihileminus antique appellationis com- 
memoratio, Ignawuns enim hodie lazie dicimus] 1. Ga to work, 
Roth ſul, luggith, idle. Not fall to work, but be /azy and ſpend vic- 
tuals. Bacon. 2. Slow, tedious. Too dull and /azy an expedient to 
reſiſt this torrent. Clarendon. 

Lo. is uſed as an abbreviation for Lord. 

L. D. is uſed as an 1 = _— in * : - 

Lea,Jubſt. See Lay. ſ[ley,a „ leax, Sax. a paſture n 
incloſed. — open. On Us lawns and on the las. Milton. fy 

Lea [at ne 7 wagons a quantity of yarn, containing 200 threads, 
reeled on a reel four yards about. 

Lracn, hard work, a term very common with the miners in the 


| To Leacn [a term in carving] to cut up; as, leach that brawn, 
i. e. cut it up. 


_ Lzacu Treaghs [in the ſalt works] veſſels in which the ſalt is ſet to 


_ _ Lea'curn — 4 of legen, Sax. or perhaps of leger, Fr. light, or 
of lecher, Fr. to lick, g. d. /ickeri/þ, or of lethet, Ger. nice or delicate] 
a luſiful perſon, a whoremonger. See Lłc ER. 

Le'acutrovs, luſtful. See Lecyutrovs. 

Leap [leade, or læd, Sax. loodt, Du.] a metal compoſed of an 
earthy ſalt and ſulphur, impure and ill digeſted with imperfect Mer- 
cury, coming near to the nature of antimony. 1. It is the heavieſt of 
all bodics after m and gold. 2. It is the ſofteſt of all metals, 
and very ductile, tho leſs ſo than gold. 3. It melts the readieſt. 4. 
It eaſily diſſolves in all weak acids, as in aqua fortis diluted with wat-r, 
and in vinegar ; but very difficult in ſtrong a nes. It is very little ſub- 
| Je& to ruſt, and the leaſt ſonorous of all the metals except gold. The 
ſpeciſic gravity of lead to that of water, is as 11322 to 1600. Lead, 
when kept in ſuſion over a common fire, throws up all other bodics 
that are mixed, except gold. It afterwards vitrifies with the baſer me- 
tals, and carries them off in form of ſcoriæ to the ſides of the vellcl. 
Gold, filver or copper become brittle on being mixed with lead in fu- 
ſion: and if lead and tin be melted together, the tin is thrown up to 
the ſurface in little duſty globes. Lead is found in divers countries, 
but abounds particularly in England in ſeveral kinds of foils and ſtones. 
The imoke of the lead- works at Mendip in Somerſetſhire is a prodi- 
gious annoyance, and ſubjects both the workmen and the cattle that 

about them to a mortal diſcaſe z trees that grow ncar them have 
ir tops burnt, and their leaves and outſides diſcoloured and ſcurched. 
Hill. It is eafily bent, and differs only from iron, in that the parts lie 
more cloſe together, and more ſmooth, which make it ſo pliable and 
heavier than iron. Lead is employed for the refining of gold and ſilw er 
by the cupel ; hereof is made common ceruſs with vinegar, of ceruſs, 
red lead; of plumbum ciſtum, the beſt yellow ochre; of lend and 
half as much tin ſolder for lead. Grew. 2. [In the plural] a flat roof 
to walk on. Goodly /cad; upon the top. Bacon. | 


To Lt ap, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to fit with lead in any man- 


ner. He applicth himſelf to vad it over. Ecclefrafticas. 
Lab [among failors] See Sounding Le ap. 
Sounding LEaD, or Dead Sea LE Ab, is a lead of about fix or ſeven 
und weight, ten or twelve inches longs and faſtend at the end of the 
| Wer feng or deep ſea-line. 
To heave the Lł A [a fea phraſe] is to ſtand by the ſhip's horſe, 


or in the chains, and to throw out the lead, and ſound the depth of 


the waters, to know where the ſhip may fail ; and he that heaves the 
lead, fings the depth he finds. 
 ToLtav, irreg. verb. act. [laban, or ledan, Sax. ledet, Dan. 
lena. Su. f{cyden. Du. leiten, Ger. Le, pret. aud part. paſſ. lied. Sax. 
ted, Dan.] 1. To conduct to any place. He /ea/b me beſide the 
_ Kill waters. P/alms. 2. To guide by the hand. And /rad him away 
to watering. St. Luke. 3. To conduct as head or commander. 
Would you /ead forth your army againſt the enemy. Spenſer. 4. Yo 
introduce by going firſt, Which may {ad them out, and which may 
bring them in. Numbers. 5. To guide, tu ſhew the method of attain- 
ing any thing. Not ſo proper to lead us into the knowledge of the 
eſſence of things. Watts. 6. To entice, draw or allure. How to 
lead him into a miſtake. Clarendon. 7. To induce, to prevail on by 
pleaſing motives. Led by his own diſpoſition. K. Chr/es. 8. To 
paſs, to ſpend in any certain manner. Luther's liſe was /4 up to the 
doctrines he preached. Atterbury. 

To Laab, verb newt. 1. To go firſt and ſhew the way, I will 
lad on ſoftly. Geneſis. 2. To conduct as a commander. Cvrus was 
beaten and ſlain under the _ of a woman. Temple. 3. To thew 
the way by going firſt. A new leading example. I/"ottor. 

Leap, ub. Thom the verb] guidance, firſt place: A low deſvica- 
ble word. ohr/jor. Yorkſhire takes the lead of the other countries. 
Herring. | 

Lea Dex, adj. [leaben, Sax.] 1. Made of lead. A /{aden bullet. 
Wilkins. 2. Heavy, unwilling, motionleſs. If he be ad. icy, 
cold, unwilling. Sep,. 3. Heavy, dull. Len fader ſtumber 
poiſe me down to-morrow. Shakeſpeare. 

Lea'per [of /ead] 1. One that leads or conducts. 2 A captain, 
a commander. A leader and commander to the people. l/aia. 3. 
One at the head of any party or faction. The underilandings of 2 ſe- 
nate are enſlaved by three or four /caders. Særift. | 
N Is part. adj. principal. I he ſhape is the ge quality. 


Lea'pixc-STRINGS, f. [of lead and ring] ſtrings by which 
children, when they learn to walk, are ned fro falling. 

Ltai'pmar of ad and mar} one who leads or begins a dance. 
Obſolete. B. 7ehn/on. 


L.cap-worT [of ad and wort] a kind of herb; the flower con- 
ſits of one leaf thaped like a funnel, and cut into ſeveral ferments & 
top,. the pointal becomes one oblong feed, for the moſt part ſhorp- 
pointed which ripens in the flower-cup. A:{(cr. 

Lz ae. /«{/t. plur. Ive. [leape, or lar, Sax. lgef, Su. feaf, Du] 
1. The green deciduous parts of a tree or plant. 2. [With hotar ite] 
is denned to be a part of a plant extended into length and breadth, tn 
ſuch a manner, as to have one fide diſtinguloble trom the other. 3. 
A part of a book containing tuo pages. Peruſe my . Suit 
4. One fide of a double deor. The two lewis of the one deor were 
folding. 1 Kings. 5. Any thing folizted or thin!y beaten. Leaf gold 
flies in the air az light as down. Dei x. 

A ſimple I. car. is that which is divided to the nidJle in ſercral 
parts, each reiembling a leaf itlalt, as in a dock. 

To Lear, verb nen. [from the ſubſt.] ty bring forth loves, to 
bear leaves. Mott trees ſprout and fall off the Ioxves at amvrin, and, 
if not kept back by the cold, would 4% abort the CHice. H. 

Lra'r rs, adj. {of tf} naked or flipped of leaves. As a len 
leſi tree. Government of the Tongue. 

Lear Silver, a inc anciently paid by a tenant to his lord Cor leave 
to 3 and fow ; e lſo ſilver beat lun into lente. 
Leary, dv. [of leaf] full of leaves. Ihe 4, forch, aud the 


| liquid main. Drycez. 


Le ac % [lruca, Lat. loa, It. henna, Sp. liens, Fr. „, Wel. 1. 
A ſtone that was uſed to be erected at the end of every leugut. Ce 
den. 2. A meaſure containing three miles. Fre the Op Huld mece 
by twice five Ag.. Shake); care. In France 1 lege conteins 2222 
fathoms or toifes, in pain 3450 geometrical pacys, in Sweden coo, 
and in Hungary COO. | b 

Ltacue LA, Fr. Ig. It. Ig. Sp. g. d. Hatte, I u. a lr 
a contederacy, a cou. bination, 1 treat y ot ailiince beiwocn nation: : 
pꝛinces, fates, Oc. A conjunction in parts and 4 ogues. Bay. 

To Lr gun, erb nit. to be united or contedoiated. Men ar 
put to a loſs where to /cague. South. 


Lea'Gurn, 4. [ot lage] confederated. And now thus lone” 4 


by an eternal bond. V/ %s. 

Le watts, /ubft. [uctcgacren. Du. lergtt, Dan. legt, Ger 133 
ſiege laid to a town, any invellm-nt of a place; hence 7 belcagrry; 

Leak [IAcchc, Du. lasch, Su. in d hip} a hole or breach in it, by 
which the water come, in. | | 

To Lr ai fleckea, Da. facthae, Su ſpoken of veſtl:} 1. Ihen 
the liquor contained in them, runs out at the fave hole or ink, to 
drop through a breach. Lee, 2. lo let water in or one. Have tit 
ſhoes fo thia that they might C and It in water. Lo 4-. 

IL. AIK AGE {in tratiic} an all, wancc made to à merchant of 12 fer 
ccut. in liquid things. | 


Leakace [with brewers] an atlowaicc of ; in 23 barrels of beer; 


and 2 in 22 of ale. | 

LrarixG, fart. adj. {of frak ] running out of a veſſel, through 
ſome hole or chink. 

Lea'ky, adj. [of lraf) 1. Full of beats, battered or picrced fo 23 
to let Wader in Or Out. 2. Loqunc tous, not el ie, d open. Wouwcn 
are ſo /eaky, that I have hardly wet with one that could not hold her 
breath longer than ſhe could kcep u fecret. L' Lrange. 

Lrau [l-oma, Sax.] a flaſh of fie or hovning, 

Lax, 2%. hlione, lane, Sax.] I. Poor in fleth, meagre, not fat, 
bareboned. 2. Not unctuous, thin, hungry. Of terreilrial liquors 
thoſe that are fat ard light, and thoſe that gte len and more earthy 
Ike common water. Burnet. z. Low, pour. In oppoſition to Scat 
and rich. | | 

That which combin'd us was moi great, and let not 
A {rarer action rend us. Sl, bester. 

Lr ax, al. that part of fieth which contitts of the woflle ichon: 
the fat. 

To Lrav, verb E. [h'ynan, Sax. lana. Su.] ta reſt againſt. to 
ſtay upon, to incline, or bend agzinit. A lady /eanny againſt a pi) - 
lar. Peacham. 2. "To provend, to tend towards. 'to % to their 


old cuſtoms. Sprn/or., 3. Jo be in a bending poſture, Sharpening 


their fight, and {ering trom their ars. Dryer, 


 Lea'xLy, 4. ſol fan} without plumpnets, meagerlvx. 


Lza'xxess [of an; keneype, Sax] poorneſs in Neth, meagreneſs; 


not plumpneſs. 
30 La, verb ntut. [ lile pan, or hleapaa, Sax. Jg. Scottiſh] 1. 


To jump, to more upward or ptogretvely, without change of the 


feet. man feapeth better with Nights in his hands than without. 
Bacon, 2. To ruth with vehe mente. After he went into the tent 
and found her not, he /caged out to the prople. Jude. 3. Vo bound, 
to ſpring. Les, for joy. St. Late. 4. To fly, to Nut. Sparks of 
fire * out. 7-6. 

To Lear, & %. to paß, over or into 2 plate by Y:aping. To 
leap a gulph for the ſaving of bis country. L Hiram. 2. Io com- 
pret+ a- anima!s. et him not leap the cow. Du I 

Lean, l. (ilap, Sax] 1. A jump, a bound, the act of leap- 
ing. 2. Space palt by Taping. Carried their riders fate over all 
Late. L. Ejeranys. 3. Sudden Hanfition. Sudden de, from one ex- 
treme to another are unnatural. PZ/ra ce, 4. An aſtault of a bea 
of prey. The cd made a teh at the mouſe; L Eſiranze. 5. Com- 
preilion or embrace ot animals. _The ruthing leap, the doubttul pro- 
geny Dran. 6. Hazard or effect of leaping. Yeu take a p: ice 
tor no leap 0 f danger. Shaklreare, 

Lr“ PT ROG, . (of len and rig] a play of children. in d: 
they imitate the jumping Of ſroge. It I could win a lady at 4 i.. 4 
ould quickly leap into a wife. Segen. 

Leap Year {io called of leaping a day] confifts of 215 3:4. 1 3 
re: urns every 4th year, the other 3 containing but 3 5 πt 
The reaſon of it is, the ſun not making his annual resolute r 
actly 365 days, but in 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes and 1 4 
conds, a day is added to every qth year, 2nd then Fobrunty h 24 
Cavs, Which in common vears hath but 28. to mate anonds for 45 
5 hours, 49 minutes, 16 ſeconds, which yet is teh much, | 

Li A HeurH, 2 market town of Northumberland, on the tank of 
te river Tweed, 326 miles from London. 

{0 Ltanx, verb nent. leopnian. Sax. J I. Togantnurucuot ww ctt yr, 

- 
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ULEA- 


att: ſciences, £. t5 pet knowledge or ſkill of. Lara a parable of 
the ſg tree. S. tee, 2. To take a pattern. 

To Ltaxx, 2 50 4. [læran, Sax. latte, Dan. ſacra, Su. leeren. 
Du. ferncn, Ger.] :. To mſtruct or inform. 2. To teach. fit is 
obiervable that in many of the European languages the {ame word 
Gonifics to learn and to teach, to gain or impart knowledge. Jalu- 

*. 
yi 3 nog {of learn] 1. Verſed in ſcience and literature. Ihe 
l-arnzcd biſiop of Bath. Arburhnot. 2. Skilled, fciltul, know ::: 
Learned in martial acts. Grarnwille, 3. Skilled in ſcholofec know! ne. 
Men of much reading are greatly learned, but may be little knowir g. 
Like. 

Lra'AsS ELV. ay. [of learned] wich learning, knowledge, 
C.ill. But Lara mad. Hooker. 

Lea'rxin [leojinepe, Sax.] one who learns, or is yet in his redi- 
ments, one wo is acquiring ſome new art or knowledge. Ihe late 
learners cannot ſo well take the plv. Bacon. 

Li XING [of /-arr] 1. Erudition, {kill in languages or ſciences, 
erally ſcholattic knowledge. St. Paul was a great maſter in all the 
raing of the Greeks. Beutl;y. 2. Skill in any thing good or bad. 

An a& of contradiction by way of ſcorn, a /carring wherewith we were 
long ſithence forewarncd that the miſerable times whereunto we are 
fallen ſ:ould abound. Hzker. | 

Lrast [of laiſer. Fr. to leave or let. Spellman] 1. A. deed or writing, 
relating the demiſe or letting of lands or tenemenss for a certain rent. 
for a rent reſerved in writing indented. 

Lrast [by indenture] 1. Is letting land or tenement, right or 
common, rent or any inkeritance, to another for terms of years or life, 
Biſhops Jes. Swift. 2. Any tenure in geacral, Shorten'd haſt thy 
own lite's lene. Llaiton. | 

Lr ask Parole, is a leaſe as above, but by word of mouth. 

To Least, verb act. [|:yan, Sux.} to let by leaſe. The vicar 
kafes his glebe. Ae. 5 

To Li As, vc. | of en, Du. and Ger. to gather] to glean, to ga- 
ther what the hari eli prot le leave. She in harveſt uſed to e Drider. 

Li“ Ast (of u a gleaner, or one who gathers after reapers. 
In the condition (1 e and gleaners. Sui. 

L Asu, or I , Fr. laſers, It. terſe, Du] a leather thong, 
with which a falcoacr holds a hawk, or a courſer lead: his greyhound. 
Harmer. | 

To Lr u, ace. [from the ſubſt.] to bind, to hold in a 
i Lrat in like hounds. Sbakejpeare. 

Lr asu F Grey/onns, 1. Three in number. Even like a fawning 

revhound in the 1. Shakeſpeare. 2. A tierce, thiee in number 
ot any kind. Sworn brother to a 4 of drawers. Shakeſpeare. z. 
A b:nd wherewith to tie any thing in gencral. I hou art a living 
comedy, they are a leafs of dull devils. — | 

Lt a"$1xG, part. ej. [of aſe] gleaning, picking up ſcattered corn 
after reapers. | 

Iris [leape, 1:2punge, Sax.] lies, falſhood. How long will 
ye have ſuch pleaſure in vanity, and ſeek after t! P/alm. 

Lr as:ez', or LESSEE, the party to whom a leaſe is granted. 
Lrss:iE. | 

Le ass0's, the perſon who lets or grants a leaſe. See LESssox. 
Lrasr, a4. the ſuperlative of little [lea x, or lærv, Sax. This 

word Wallis wovld perſuade us to write %., that it may be analogous 
to 4%; but ſurely the profit is not worth the change. Jebnſon] little 


or 


beyond others, the ſmalleſl. A man can no more have a poſitive 


idea of the grrateſt, than he has of the lea ſpace. Locke. 
Least, adv. in the loweſt degree, in a degree below others, leſs 
then any other way. He who lea delerves it. Pepe. : 
At Least, or A. Lea'sTrwise, to fay no more, not to demand or 
aſirm more than is barely ſufficient at the lowett degree. They faw a 
young man, at lea if he were a man. Se. | 
Lea'surE, or Lei'surt [r, Fr.] opportunity, convenient, or 
vacant time. See LeiSURE. . | 
Lz'a5Y, adj. [this word ſeems formed from the ſame root witl 
kifrr, Fr. or looje. Johnſon ] flimſy, of weak texture. He never 
leaveth, while the ſcnic itſelf be leſt looſe and 1%. Alban. 
Lear, a trench for the conveyance of water, or to ur from a 
mill. | | | 
LearTh ſleaß, Sax.] a bam. N. C. | 


Lza'rTutr [le de, Sax. lachet, Dan. facÞer, Su. fcer, or lever, 


Du. leder, Ger. Haar, Erſe] 1. Ihe ſkin or hide of a beaſt tanned, 
or otherwiſe drefied. 2. Skin; ironically. Some /eather loft be- 
hind. S427. | | 

Lea'riitacoar [| of leather and coat ] an apple with a rough 
rind. | | | 


Lratrugsbekssex [of leather and dreſer} he who drefles leather. 


Entert-incd at the houſe of one Iychius à Carli rarer. Pere. 

L_atHERMOUTHED, adj. [of leather and tu,, by a leather- 
mented fill 1 mie n, ſuch as have their teeth in their throat, as the 
chub or cheven. Walton. 

Lea"Tuert, adj. [of Halber] made of leather. 

LEt'aTHERSLiLER {Cf leather and c/ler} he who deals in leather, 
and ſells it. . 

Lea TOFRSULLERS, were incorporated anne 1382, and confirmed 
by ſevcral kings truce, and are the 15th company in London. They 
are a mailer, 3 wardcrs, 26 aſſiſtants, and 167 on the livery. I heir 
livery fine 204. ard fe warde 12 1. "Their armorial enſigns are argent, 
3 bucks regardant gules. Creft a buck or, attired fable, ſupporters 
a buck as the laſt, and a ram of the firit. Motto, Sci? Deo hour 

 & oferia. Their hall is fatuate on the caſt end of Little S. Helens. 

Heer dj. [of leather} reſembling leather. Wormius calls 
this cruſt a /eathery jꝭit Grew. 

Lravt [leape, from lypan. Sax. to grant. fof, Su. garlof, Du. 
urlaun, Ger. ] 1. Grant of libeity, pernifſion, licence. By your 
leave Treneus, ger. 2. Farewel, adicu, Take leave and part. 
Sat: lſpeare. | 

To Ltiave, fr. verb act. [of lipan, or lzxan, Sax. leſt, to have left, 
fret. and left, part. pop. laped, or lapd. Sax. iecut, Pan. Ot che de- 
ri ation of this word, the et. me Ziſts e no {ti>iactory account. 
Jlaſen.] 1. To quit, tw foriake. to Gepart from. A man ſhall 
keve his father and his mother, and elcive to his wife. Genefs. 
2. To deſert, to banden. He lat is of an unthankful mind, will 


LEE 

leave him in danger that delivered him. Ecc/. feafiicu:. 2 To here. 
mainirg at death. There be of them that have /-/ a name behind 
them. Eccie/caſtiers., 4. Not to deprive of. They mall have def in 
the providence ot God. Taj, 5. To ſuffer, to remain. It jrav.ih 
a ſuipicion, as if more might be i. id than is expreſied. Bacen. 6. 
Not to carry away. They thould {cave behind them unneceſtary bag. 
gage. Azoiies. 7. To fix as a token or remembrance. U his I {a> 
with my teader, as an occaſion for him to contider. Locke, 8. I's 
boqueath, to give as inheritance That peace thou 4% to thy 
ipcrial line. D-1den. 9. To give up, to reſign. Thou Cet love 
them ior the poor Leviticus. 10. J permit, without nter. 
M hether Etau were a vaſſal, I cave the rerder to nage. Locke. 11. 
To ccaſe to do, to deſiſt from. Let n retain, leit my father heave 
cating for the aſſes, and take the ught or us. 1 Samuel 12. To lune 
: to deut from, to forbear. He % of fox hunting. dn. 
i7. 79 leave off; to ſoiſake. He began to {ave off fore of his d 
acquaintance. Adazſen 14. To leave out ; to on it, to neglect. No- 
tling is /-f? cut or omitted. Pacer. 

To Leave, verb nent. 1. To ceaſe, to deſiſt. He began at the 
clieft, and ft at the youngeſt. 2. 7o cave of ; to deſiſt. 
Crutus e to batter, or unde uind it. Knoles, 7. fo leave of ; 
- - Wrongs do not fave of there where tuen beg n. Dar.c® 

iT ar. 

To Lravr, verb af. [from kw; ; lever, Fr.] to levy, to raiſe; a 
corrupt word, made. I believe, by Spenſer for a the. An army 
itrong the lcav'd. Spenſer. | 4 

To give Leave [of han, Sax. orlcf ecren, Du. erlauben, Ger] 


to permit. 
_ Leave, adj. [from caves, — of L] 1. Furniſhed with fo- 
liage or leaves. 2. Made u ith leaves or folds. To open before him 
the tu o kaved gates. Iſaiah. | | 
Leivex [{eroin, Fr. of Jews, Lat.] 1. Ferment mixt with any 
body to make it light, particul-rly a piece of ſou er dough put o 
ferment a maſs of bread. It ſhall not be baken with (ea. Lewi- 
tics. 2. Any mixture which makes a general change in the miſc, 
Many of their propoſitions ſavour very Arong of the old icawm of in- 
novations. XK. Charles. 
To Le'avex, verb a2. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To ferment by ſome- 


thing mixt Leawercd bes d. Exodus. 2. To tiint, o unbue. 
That cruel ſomething unpofel}, 
Corrodes and cavern: all the rofl. Pricr. | 


Le ava [from leave , ler, Fr. love, It. of unter. Lat.]! 
One who leaves, deſerts, or forſakes. A maſter laser and a fugi- 
tive. Shakeſpeare. 2. A bar for raiũng a heavy weight. 

_ Leaven [in mechanics] one of the 6 principles, is a balance reſt- 
ing on a determinate point, called its hypoameciion or uc, the cen- 
tre not being in the middle, as in the common ballance, but near to 
one end, by which means it will raiſe a great weight. 

Leaves, par. [of leaf; of leaf, Sax. ] of a tree, plant, Cc. See 


AF, 
Lt"avixcs, j/abf. of leave] remnant, relicks, offal; it has no ſin- 
. With and /cavings to be fed. Swift. 

Le avr, adj. [of lar] full of leaves, covefcd with leaves. Leany 
twigs of laurel tree. Sidney. 1 

Leca"xomaxcy [Amaryarus, Of Aan, for Nav and Rar, 
Gr.] divination by water in a baſon. 

To Ltcn, verb ad. [echer, Fr.] to lick over. Hanmer. 

Le'crizs [derived by Skinner from hu, O. Fr. Laxuria is 
uſed in the middle ages in the fame ſenſe, Jobu/zn.] a whorematicr, a 
lewd luſtfal perſon or animal. I will now take ihe Acer. Sal e- 


Feare. 


To Lx'cuEA, verb neut. [from the noun] to whore. The ſmall 
gilded fly does lecher. Shakeſdeare. | 
- Lz"CHEROUS, adj. {of lecher] lead, luſtful. One that is /echerous, 

err an 

Let "CHEROVUSLY, adv. [of /echerons) leudly, luſtfully. 

L:'CutrousNEss [of iecherous] leudneſs. 

L. cukax [of /echer] leudneſs, luſt. Open /echery. Ajcham. 

LECHLADE. See LETCHLADE. 

Le'cTiox CL, Lat.] a reading, a variety in copies. A varices 
leciæan ſhall be made authentic. Watts. 

LE'cT10NARY, al.. a ſervice - book or miflal in the Romiſh church. 

Le'cTurE, Fr. [/ettura, It. leZura, Sp. Port. and Lat ] 1. The 
act or practice of reading, ;eruſal. In the lee of holy fcripture. 
Brown, 2. An inſtruction given by a maſter to his ſcholars. 3. A 
diſcourſe, a ſermon, or any other topic made upon a text of icrip- 
ture, art or ſcience. Dametas reads his ruſtic {-dure. Sidney. 

To Le'cTuE, verb act. [from the ſubit.] 1. To infrutt formally, 
2. To in{t:u&t inſolently and dogmatically. 

LecTurE, a magitterial reprimand or Chiding ſpecch ; as, a cur- 
tain lecture. 

L:ciurg [of lefure} a reader of lectures, i. e. certain portions 
of any art or ſcience, read in public ſchools. 

L:cruxer [of a church] a miniſter who preaches in the after- 
noon, having no bencfice beſides the free gitt of the people. Io ad- 
mit into. his church a /4zrer recommended by them. Ciaren iu. 

Le'c1uURESHIP [of /eAwre] the office of a lecturer. He got a 
I:2ure/-1p in town of ſixty pounds a year, where he preached. S/7-. 

Lec Paxrun [old records] a reading deſk or pew in a church. 

Len, pret. and part. p. of lead. See To Leto. 

Lz"peuURY, a market-town of Herefordſhire, 118 miles from 
London. 

Leb E, u. [lecgen, Du. to lic] 1. A row, layer, or ſtratum. 
The hw eſt ge or row ſhould be merely of ſtone. l αοùënm. 2. A 
riuge riüng above the reſt. Stick riſing above five inches higher than 
the handkerchief, ſerved as /edges on each fide. Gu/iyer. 3. Any 
prominence or riſing part. Beneath a /edge of rocks his ficet he 
hides. Dryden. 

Leb [prob. of go, Lat. to gather together] the chief of a 


merchant's books, in which every man's particular »ccourt, ard allo 


all tue g204s bought and foid, are diſtinétl) placed, each by then- 
ſcives ; as debtor on the left page, and creditor on the right, 
Lab-uoask, /ubft. [of Ii and hre] a ſumpter horſe. 
Lie, Lo, or Lex [ot leag, dax.] Whether it nd at che be- 
ginniag 


L E G 


inning or end of a name, fignifies a field or paſture, but ſuch a ke!.! 
5 hed. Sec Lay and Lea. > 


Les, fab. lie, Fr.] n. row. ſediment, refuſe. I'll mingle 
with the people's wretched tee. Prior. In this ſenſe the ſingular is 
rare; but in the plural, it is moſt happily applied by the judicious 
tramſlater of Cents, to thoſe foul kind of re/ics which a diſea/e leaves 
behind it. | 

nn ſome dire diſcaſe 

Machaor's (kill firſt purges off the lee: ; 

Then clcar and ftrong the purple current flows, 

And fife rere in every member glows. | 

; | Table of Cenes, with N:tes. 

2. Suppoſed by Skinner to be derived from Pea, Fr. [ſea language] 
that part which the wind blows upon, or is oppoſite to the wind, as 
the lee-ſhore. Making a /ze-/ere in all weathers. Raleigh. 

Lee Fg, [in a ſhip] a rope reeved, or let into the crengles of 
the courſes, when the mariners would hale to the bottom of the ſail, 
either to lace on a bonnet, or to take in the fail. 

To be under the Lxx Shere [a fea term] is to be cloſe under the 
ſhore on which the wind blows. 

To come by the Lee, or To lay a Ship by the Lx [a fea phraſe] is 
to bring her ſo, that all her fails may be flat againſt the maſts and 
ſnrouds, and that the wind may come right on her broad-ſide, ſo 
that ſhe will make little or no way. 

Leezen læc, of læcnian, Sax. to heal] 1. A phyſician, a 
profeſſor of the art of healing; whence we ſhall uſe a core · lech, and 
berſe-leech, i. e. a cow · doctor, or a horſe-doQor. 

A leech, the which had great inſight 
| In that diſeaſe. Spenſer. 
The learned leaches in deſpair depart. Dryden. 8 
2. A kind of ſmall water ferpent, which faſtens on animals, and ſuc!:s 
the blood. It is uſed to draw blood where the lancet is leſs ſafe; 
whence, perhaps, the name. 

To Lreca, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to treat with medicines. 

Le'ecncrarr [of leech and craft] the art of healing. We lecch- 
craft learn, but others cure with it. Davies. 

Leeds, a market-town in the weſt. riding of Yorkſhire, on the ri- 
Aire, 181 miles from London. 


Lrar, adj. (lirve, lebe, Du.] kind, fond. * Whilome all theſe were 


low and 2 Spen/er. 

Lzex [leac, Sax. Tock, Su. logik, Du. lcec+k, Erſe] a potherb. Its 
flower conliſts of fix petals, and is ſhaped like a bell ; in the centre 
arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a roundiſh fruit, divided 
into three cells, containing roundiſh ſeeds. The ſtamina are gene- 
rally broad and flat, ending in three capillaments, of which the mid- 
dle one is furniſhed with a chive. The flowers are alſo gathered in- 
to almoſt globular branches. The roots are long, cylindrical, and 
coated, the coats ending in leaves. Miller. 

Lezex, a market-town of Staffordſhire, 137 miles from London. 

Lexx, /«b/. [hleane, Sax. the face] 1. An oblique view. She 
gives the leer of invitation. Shakeſpeare, 2. A laboured caſt of coun- 
tenance. Damn with faint praiſe, conſent with civil leer. Pope. 

To Lex, werb neut. b. of „Sax. the fore-head, or lcer, 
Dan. to laugh] 1. To caſt a fly or wiſhful look, to look obliquely. 1 
will Ler upon him as he comes by. Shakeſpeare. 2. To look with a 
forced countenance, To gild a face with ſmiles, and leer a man to 
ruin. Dryden. 


Let, or Lam, the place where a deer lies to dry himſelf aſter he 


hath been wet by the dew. 

To Lx ESE, verb act. Ileſen, Du.] to loſe; an old word. Perad- 
venture we may ſind s to ſave the horles and mules alive, that we 
le:je not all the beaſts. 1 Kings. | 

Leer of /itibas, Lat. law-ſuits, or of lixe, Sax. little, g. d. a lit- 
tle court; or of leran, Sax. to cenſure, or of leita, Goth. to recon- 
cile, to enquire] a kind of court held by the lords of manors; as, 
court-leet, leet-jury, &c. Leete, or leta, is otherwiſe called a /oxv- 
day. The word ſcemeth to have grown from the Saxon, lede, which 

was a court of juriſdiction above the wapentake or hundred, compre - 
| hendin e or four of them, otherwiſe called thirſking, and con- 
tained Go 34d part of a province or ſhire. Theſe juriſdictions be now 
aboliſhed and fwallowed up in the county court. Corel. | 
Lerren [of a fail] the outward edge or ſkirt of it, from the ear- 
ing to the clew ; or rather the middle of the ſails bets. cen theſe two. 
ETCH Lines [in a ſkip] lines to hale in the toptail:, wicn they 
are to be taken in. | . 
Lek wand, adj. [of lee and peand, Sax.] Sce LIT. Towards the 
ſhore on which the wind blows. 
To fall to the Letward [a ſea phraſe] is to looi: the advantage of 
the wind. 

 Leewarop Tia, is when the wind and tide go both cone way. 

Letwaxp ay {with mariners] ſomewhat allowed for the eriving 
of a ſhip to the leeward, from that point which ſhe ſeems to go by tie 
compaſs. Great quantity of earard way. Arbuthict. 

Lerr, pret. and part. aff. of rave. Sec To Leave. Alas, poor 
lady, deſolate and %. Shakeſprare. 

Leer, aj. {ivft, Du. /zwas, Lat.] ſiniſtrous, not right. And on 

the right and e the palace bound. Heyde x. 

Le'FTKAXDED, acj. [of / and band} uling the left hand rather 
than right. Some are lejthorded. Bac x. 

LerT#a'xDeDxEss [of /-ſthanded) habitual uſe of the leſt hand. 

Lee, [leg, Dan. ſrggar, iiiand. laee, Su. lenghde, Du. inge, Ger. | 
1. A limb or part of an animal body, that part by «hich we wilt, 
particularly from the knee to the foot. 2. Au act of oboifunce, ite 
mate his ig and went aua. Sz f. 3. To fard ot cs whim e 
to ſupport one's ſelf. Could well have Joo por choir envn . 
Collier. 4. That by which any thing is ſupported cn the grou:.d ; 
as, the lg of a table. 

Lres {in a ſhip] ſmall ropes of the martners that go througli the 
bolt ropes of the main and fore-{ail. | 

Lzcs [in trigonometry] the wo fdes ol a tight-angled triangle, 
when the third is taken for the hy pothenute. | 

Le'ca [old records] the 2ilzy of ney, 

Le'caBLE [legabidis, Lat. wot wine af heteditary, but that may 
be bequeathed as a legacy. 


a free port, which has made it ick ant. 


L E G 


Li'cacy [hgs, Fr. Ig 9e, It. of Again, Lat.] a pife bequeat hett 
by a teſtator in Fi will. I, ey is a ticular 2 ti Aal mil! 
and teſtament. Conre/. WY OY g 3 

Le'car, adj. Fr. [lecale, It. legalcs, _ 1. Lau ſul, according 
to law, not contrary to law. 2. Conceived or done according tv 


* 


If any thing can gu e revenge, it ſhould be injury from 


Lr'care [at, Fr. legato, It. gd h, Sp. of ſegater, Tat ] is pro- 
to angther, to 
lien prince 
1 particulcly to one 


gate, made by a legate. Provided by a A e e 
Lrch'rion, or Lx'CArrSsutr, Fr. [lgaztoe, br of bc a: 
the office or fund ion of a legate, deputution, embaii,. U On cc 
ſion coſily as in his / garfons, It ger n. Ss 5 2 
I.E6a"Tor [CA, Lat.] one who mikes a will ard leave, 1: 1h 
B. ucath'd by ſome [ gator's laſt intent. Drrd, *. . | 
. Lecrtrp [I gend, Fr. dgg ne, It. Aena, Sp. of I. gente, Lat. 
reading] 1. A book utc in the ancient Roman churches, conta 
the lefons that weic to be reid in the holy offices. 2. An account. 
chronic], or regilter of he lives of ſaints. Legend: grown in a nit 
ner to be nothing elſe but heap ef frivolous and feandalous vai, 
Hoeker. 3. An incredible unauthenie narrative, 4. Any mental 
or relation in general. 5. Any inteription particularly. The beauty ut d 
compreheniivencts of legends on ancient chins. Aal,. If rhe rea); 
would ſce when this game of ce: {flu ſr, | | 


OO 


Lecarr'xe, or Lx TINTE, a4. [of 7202s) nertaining to a J. 


gents begin ard how wr id 
on, he may conſult the words Euren, EvxonuatG, © 0 £0441 
pared with 2 The. c. ii v. 7—1 2. 1 Tim. c. ir. v. ; wind Pug, 
C. xiv, 9. rs 6. A fabulous tale cr relation, 7. The word: ti. at 
are about the edge of a piece of coin or medal, ſerving to explain the 
figure or device. 

Le'cexpary, ep. (07 lg] peritining to a legend. fabulcus, 

L:'cen, fff. [trom Icyger, Du. to lic or remain in a place] any 
things that lies in a place ; as a tc 7 ambaffador, a 2 one 
that continues at the court to which he is nt. [ory aimnbaſlade;s or 
agents ſent to remain near the courts of princes. Lacom, See Lt ae 
GER. 

Le'cravetarx, . [{rger et, d. nin, Fr. ligleneſs of hand] 
Night of hand, juggling, power of deceis ing the eye by a nimble mo- 
tion, trick, knack. 'The tricks and / gerdematn by Which men iwpote 
upon their own ſouls. Ser. | 3 

Le'ctriuesr, Fr. [in muſic bocks] fonibe: lightly, gently, and 
with caſe. | 

Lect rity, ſalſi. {{egerct?, Fr.] liabtneſe, nimbleneſs; obfulte. 
With cated flough and freſh /e2rrity. Shak eure. | 

LCS, a4. [of {ig} hating gs, furnitod with legs. 

L.EGiio rx. or Livorxo, a port un of Idlu, in tHe detchy of 
Tufcany, on the | uican ica, 56 mucs no:th well (rom R il. 1 22 

Le'ciLE [Gggitiie, It. of Hi, Lat.] 1. Phot may be read. 
eaſy to be read. Io read u hat is hardly Je. S 


| | 3: 3 Pa- 
rent, diſcoverable. Peoples opinions ct theuitelves ale 4 


iu taecir 


countenances. Cali . 


Lr omTEXESss ſof gi] eaſineſs, or poſtbility of being read. 

Lr'cisLY, adv. (or be] in a manner cafy ta be read. 

Le'ciox, Fr. and Sp. I giene, It. of 4% 15, Lat.] 1. In the Roman 
army, a regiment or body of foldiers, comment, conliing of Goon 
men; but lozretimes leſs. L he greateſt confirmation putuble of the 
ſtory of the chrillien “ ge. Addi. 2. A military force. 3. Any 
great number. Where one fin has catered, Agi will force their 
way through the fame breach. Poers. 1 

Le'Gcroxary, 401. { {orengtry, Fr. lag ianaris, It. and Sp. of ſegiena- 
rius, Lat.] pertaining to a legion. 2. Containing a leg on. 3. Con- 
taining ſome great indefinite number. Ihe /g/:za'p body oi Ciwor, 
Bron, 
 LeersLa"riox [heiffater, Lat.] 
Pythagoras joined (71//crtir nr th l 

EeGtSLATTIYE, . [of lets 
of making laws, las giving. 
Danian. 

LecisLa"ror [/eciffatenr, Fr. Igiſitere, It. broifodfy, Sp. 
Ir, Lat.] a law maker, a law-giver. It f. 
the thing ſpoke was a law. S.A. | | 

L.:G15La"TURE [of /atma I. gis, Lat.] the anthority of making 
laws, the power that makes laws. Centcnt of all three parts v3 the 
lis Hature. Hale, 

{,rorTwraacy [cf /-gitimate] 1. Lau fulneſs of birth, In reſyect 
of his legitimacy. Huf. 2. Genunenet:, not Pirioeireſt. Je 


the act of giving or enacting laws, 
15 Thiloiophv. E:tiictm. 

a1 cl {artus, Lat. raving the authority 
Their wp; atve trenzy they repent, 
of 18 


© 4, 
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{c, itimacy or reality of thoſe marine bodies. I ant, 

Lrci“riuarE, a/. Lcgitine, Fr. legitime, It and Sp. of n, 
Lat.] lawfully begotten, born in marriage. I hat they may Go 46 114 
jury to the legitimate. Tavir. 

To Lor Tiuart, verb act. [lrgitimer, Fr. I:gitimare, It. giti, 
Sp. /egitimatum, Lat.] 1. To make law tal. It would be eL 
for any enterprize to be lawful, if that which fuld 4% babe its 
ſubſequent to it. Decay ef Pray. 2. To ecute to any the rights of 
legitimate birth, to qualify with ſuch cc den a #16 acco!ving £0 
law, Legitimate him that was a baſtard. 44/.. i 

Lrai“Triuacr [Ai tt, Fr. {ig tin , I..] genuinene{+ ; alio 
tue hate of being Lora in lawiul WELLorY. 
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Lion ately, ado. of legitimate] lawfully, rightly, genuine- 
ly,  Difficul:ics prove 4 fon. Dru x. 

Len tus“ i the, Fr. (Lurie , It. egit. nut, Sp.] 1. The 
act of rendering natural children legitimate, or inveltiag with the pre- 
vilege of lau ful birth, 2. Lawful birth. Queitions of /eg:ttmation. 
Lreke. 


1 „ . , 2 ce * 
T4 Pim it. 2 great. 


6 unt. 

Liu“ tiNvobe, ad). [/-grmineux, Fr.] pertaining to pu'ſe, con ſiſt- 
inn of pulte. The ſiliquoſe or {gum row, as peale or beans. Ar- 
buth:7. 

Le'ic:sren, the county town of Leiceſterſhire, ſituated on the 
river Soure, 95 miles from London. It gives title of carl to the ho- 
nourable family of Coke, and ſends two members to parliament. 

LrtGg rox-Bravniiret, or Be zzakb, a market town of Bed- 
fordſhire, 39 miles from London. | 

I. cr wick, a city of Germany, in the circle of the upper Saxony, 
and province of Mina, {ituated on the river Pleiſs, 42 miles north- 
welt of Dreſden. | | 

I. EI, a port-town in Scotland, two miles north of Edinburgh, 
and may be called the port town of that capital. | 
IL“ ear, . [tifer, Fr.] 1. Freedom from buſineſs or hurry, 
vac»ncy of mind, oer to ſpend time according to choice. 2. Con- 
- venience of time. lo be conſidered at his h Locke, 3. Want 
bf leiſure; obſolete. | | 
ps "The He and enforcement of the time 

Forbids to dul on. ere. = 

Lr ABLE, a. {of Age] done at leiſure, not hurried, en- 
joying leiſurc. IIi works of Jui hours. Brown. 

Lersvaanty, oft. [of Ir] at leiſure, without hurry or tu- 
mult. Leiſar all cording their days in peace. Heeker. Ts 

LeifounrLy, . {6! {are} not hafty, deliberate, done without 
hurry. Aliwch march. Hvar. | : 

Lrisvatly, alc. [from de] not in a hurry, ſlowly. We deſ- 
cended very I.. a er. f . 

Lima [with ccculits} a white humour or matter, congealed in the 
eyes. 

; Lias [generally Gppoſed to be Paimant, the lover, or Paimante, 
Fr. the fwe: theurt ; but imagined by Juniu:, with almoſt equal pro- 
bability, t) be d-rived from leck, Du. or leop, Sax. beloved, and 
man; this etymology is ſtrongly ſupported by the antient orthogra- 

y. according to which it was written /vemar] a fweetheart, a gal- 
ant, or a nuftreſs. Hanmer. And drink unto the lena mine. 
Shak: ſpeare. | | f 

Lr'ulxaztox, or Iv wixGTOR, a borough town of Hampſhire, 
$; miles from London. It gives title of viſcount to the earl of Vortſ- 
month, and ſends two members to parliament. : 

Luna [arpupan, Gr. lemme, Fr. with geometricians] a propoſition 
previouſly atlumed, an aſſumption or preparatory propoſition, laid down 
do clear the way for ſome following demonſtration ; often prehxed to 
theorems, to render their demonſtrations leſs perplext and intricate, 
and to problems, in order to make their reiolution more eaſy and 
ſho 


rt. 
| Li'xrax Forth [of the ifland Lemnos, whence it is brought] 
a medicinal aftringent uſed in the ſame caſes as bole. 

ILE“ uõo [In, Fr. Iimoniam, L. Lat.] 1. The fruit of the lemon- 
tree. The juice of Ilm. Arbutbnet. 2. The tree that bears le- 
mons. 

Lz:10xa"Dte, /a/t. {of lemen] a drink made of water, lemons and 
ſugar. Buy toys, and drink lemonade. Arbuthnet. 

_ Le'myer, a ſort of fiſh, a limpin. | 

Lruv'aEs [q. Remures, of Remus, whoſe ghoſt is ſaid to have ap- 
pearcd to his brother Romulus, af er he was ſlain by him} reſtleſt 
ghoſts of departed perſons, who returned to torment the living; the 
ſpirits of dead perſons, whom the Romans thought haunted houtes in 
the night. and were diſpoſed to be miſchievous. 3 
Luv“ [among the Romans] the feſtival of the Lemures, in- 
ſtituted by Romulus, to the ghoſis and phantonis; which was obſerved 
the qth day of May, cvery other night for three times, to pacity the 
ghoſts of the dead; they threw beans on the fire of the altar, to drive 
them out of their houſes : the temples were all ſhut up; and to marry 
in this time, was accounted unlucky. : | 

To Lex, irr. aur at, lent, pret. and part. p. ſienete, Du. lehnte, 
Ger. lwnan, Sgt. laancr, Dan. lacnen, Du. lehnen, Goth. 1. Io 
grant the uſe of to another on condition that it be reſtored Pl A, it 
three, my dear, but have no power to give it from me. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Lo afford on condition of repayment. Nor lend him thy victuals 
for increaſe. Lr. z. To afford, to grant in general. I hey 

lend to each other their nume and office. Dryden. 
| N He that Lx x os to his friend i2{eth double. 

Fr. Qui prete à ſon ami, ferd au double. That is, his money and his 
friend. So the proverb means it, and fo it but too often happens. 
But it is to be hop:d, there are grateful friends (and that the greater 

number) in tae world; and therefore this proverb won't become a 
rule. 

1. 'xptr [f /-»4] i. One who lends any thing. 2. One who 
m. kes a trad: of putting money out to intereſt, an uſerer. If the 
ab: ment be but fall, it will not diſcourage the lender. Bacon. 

To Let's:rv er, Fr.] to ſoften, aſſuage. Sec Lever. 

LexcTH (lenz, or lanxe, Sax.] the extent or meaſure of any 
thing materi from end to end, the longeſt line that can be drawn 
through a body. A church that is in eng one hundred feet. Ba- 
cou. 2, Horizontal extenſion. Stretch'd at bis length he ſpurns the 
ſw2rthv gr und. Dryden. 3. A certain portion of ſpace or time. 
Luce, ws of fens, Shalprare. 4. Eatent of duration. Having 
th. c ca of duration, the next thing is to get ſome meaſure of 
this commen dernion, whereby to judge of its different lergths. 
Lebte. 5. Jong duration or protiathon, In length of time it will 
ever the whole plan. Adu. H. Reach or expanſion of any thing. 
hoſe exteniive lcrg/hs to which the moderns have advanced them. 


| furaceous. 


LEN 


r. 7. Full extent, uncontracted flate. I u ill infert it at g in 
one of my papers. Aion. 8. Dillince. He had marched tv the 
ag of Exeter. Clarendon. g. Eud, luer part of any aſſignable 
time. All was brought at the 4 unto that wherein now we ſtand. 
Hotter. 10. At er £6 [it was formerly written at 7 /, g] at lait, 
in concluſon. At length I have thee in my arms. Or Gen. 

Lirgrnu [with geometricians] the tilt diu. enſion cf bodies, con- 
ſidered in their utmoſt extent. a 
To Li var, orb af. [lenxSen, of lenx, Sax. long] to make 
longer. to draw out, to elongate. Eaſy to be /eagthened M ui rug 
ture. frtu'hnit. 2. To protract, to continue. It may be a lng 
eng of thy tranquility. Haniel. 3. To protrat pronuncizuon. 
Grammatical ßig eres for the e gthenig or abbreviation of them. 
Dridn. 4 To lengthen out {thy p mice cat is only en phatical] to 
protract, to extend. It /ngrher: oat every att of worfliip. Ade. 

1o Lexeoralty, or next. to grow longer, to intreaſe in length. 
One may as well maze a yard whole parts 4xgihben and ſhrink, 2s a 
ne fue of trade. Lede. 


I. Iv, ade, [of gt! and wife] according to the length. 

Lt VIE XT. %. [lien, Lat.] 1. afucfve, mit igat ing, ſot:ening. 
LL nicnt of grief and anxious thought. N. II n. 2. Lilia, laxative. 
Ob relax the fibres, are lenient. Arbuthrct. 

Lr IIS IT, / A. an emollient, or atuafive application. I dreſied 
it with /cuwignts, M i. | 

Li+v1exT1Ia [with phyſicians] medicices that are ſoftening and 
aſſuzy:ng of pain. 

To Lt'xiry, werb ect. Ilena, or lindra, Su. uTern, Ger. lerifer, 
O. Fr. /enifcore, It. of Ine, Lat.] to allay, to fofen, to appeaſe, to 
all age. It ſecmeth to have a mollifying aud zin virtue. Fa- 
Com. | 
Leiter, adj. [lenitif, Fr. from leni. Lat.] emollient, afuaſive. 
Thoſe milks ha e all an acrimony, tho“ one would think they fhoutd 
be Kii. Bacin, | | | | 

LexiTive, fubſft. ¶lenitif, Fr. lenitive, It. and Sp.] 1. A medicine 
good to allay or eaſe pain. 2. A palliative. Lezitives that ſriend- 
hip u ill apply. South. | 

ENT: Zx855 [of Jenitive] ſoftening or aſſuaging quality. 

Levin [lie, Lat.] the act of moderating, or that 
which takes away unealinefs or harſhneſs, &c. 

EL:'simy [Unitas Lat.] meckneſs, mildneſs, gentleneſs, mercy, 
tendernels of temper. Yet could not the boldncis be beaten down 
either with ſeverity, or with /exity be abated. Haward. | 

Le'xo, or Li, [with anatomilts] a part of the brain; alſo cal- 
led torcular. 

Lexs (in dioptrics] a glaſs which either collects the rays into a 
point in their paaage thro” it. or deſperſes them farther . accoꝛ d- 
ing to the refraction. A glaſs ſpherically convex on Loth fides ww 
uſually called a dens; ſuch as is a burving glaſs or fp<Hacle glaſo, or 
an object glaſs of a teleſcope. Nexutor. | 

Lt xs [with oculiſts] the cyſtalline humour of the eye, ſo called 
from its performing the {ame office with a convex glaſo, or rather lin 
its re ſembance to it. 5 | 

Lexs [with botaniſts] a lentil, a kind of round and flat pulſe. 

Lexs Paluftris, Lat. [with botanill: ] a water vegetable called Cuck's- 
meat. 

Lens Marina, Lat. [with botaniſts] ſea or water lentils. 

LexT, pret. and part pafſ. of ts lerd. See lo Lex. | 
LI {!enct, Sax. fcnr, Teut. the ſpring of the year, Itatemaent, 
in Du. and [entz-monaht, in Ger. are for ines lound 20 expreſs the 
mouth of March] a time of faſting and abſlinence tor forty days next 
before Eaſter. It was firſt ordered to be ubſerved in England, A. D. 
640, or, as Baker in his Chronocles relates, that Ercoi.be:t, the 75th 
king of Kent (who reigned about the year 650) commanded it. Lert 
is f.om ſpringing, becauſe it falleth in the ſpring, for which our pro- 


genitors the Germans uſe glent. Camden. 


Le'xTex, pertaining to Lent, ſuch as is uſed in Lent, ſparing. 
What leuten entertainment the players ſhall reccive from ; ou. Shaice 
ſpcarc. And with a ſenten ſallad cool'd her blood. Drin. 

Lex1icula, Lat. [in optics] a ſmull concave or convex glaſc, 

_ Ltixricula [with phyſicians] a kind of fever, th. ſame as pete- 


chialis, which throws upon the ſkin little ipots like fica bites ; alio the 


| ſame as lentigo. 


LexTi'cuLaR, ag. [/enticalgire, Fr.] doubly convex, having the 
form of a lens. Of a /enticu/ar figure, convex on both fees. Kay. 

LtexTicula'Re Inflirumentum, Lat. {with fur can] an inftrawcnc 
to make bones ſu ooth. | 

Lt*>zr1rorM, 24. [from lentre, gen. of leus, and forma, Lat.] hav- 
ing the form ot a lens or convex glals. 

LIN ION Prominences [in anatomy] protuberances on the crura 
me nllis at ion gatæ, i. e, the te heads or beginning of the marrou y 


| luvilance of the brain, gathered 3 LY as it were into two bundles, 


Lex ri'Gix0us, adj. [of lentige, Lat.] full of treckles, fcurty, fur 

I. ENI Igo, Lat. a freckle, a ſmall red ſpot in the face or other put 
of tue body, reſembling a lentil, a freckly or ſcurfy eruption of the 
ſin, ſuch eſpecially as is common to women in child- bearing. 
Avincs. 8 
a TILS, fubft. the plur. of lentil [ lentilles, Fr. Ienti, It. lentoin;, 
Sp. /-ntelbas, Port. lens, Lat.] a fort of pulſe. It hath a papilicua- 
ccous flower, the pointal of which becomes a ſhort pol, containing 
or biculur ſceds for the moſt part convex : the leaves are coniug E 
growing to one midriff, and are terminated by tendiils. Ader. 

Lt'xs rick [ lenti/cus, Lat. lentifcue, Fr.] Lentiſck wood is of a pale 
brown colour, almoſt whitith, reſinous, of a fragrant ſmell and acrid 
tale. It is the wood of the tree which produces the maltich, and 
eſteemed aſtringent and balſamic in medicine. 77.71. 

LexTrscvs t [with botaniſts] the leutitt or mai tree. 

Le'xTirubt, Nuwncis, fluggiſhncis, negligence. 

LE"STxER, H. a kind of hawk. The haggard and the two ſurts 
of lrrtners. Melton. 

Le'xro, Ic. {in muſic books] a flow movement, the ſame as lent 
or lcntement. 

Le'xTor, Lat. fubf. [lentenr, Fr.] 1. Tenacity, viſcoſity in ge- 
neral, Some bodies have a kind of {onto ad inte d EHuble nature 


than 


*©,,.+ 
2 


is 


LEP 


than others. Bacor. 2. Slowneſs, delay. The /cutor of eruptions 
not inflammatory points to an acid cauſe. Arbuthnor, 3. [In medi- 
cine] that ſizy, viſcid, coagulated part of the blood, which obilrucis 
the capillary veſſels in _ fevers, : 
Le'xTous, adj. [lextzs, Lat.] tenacious, viſcous, capable of being 


drawn out. A ipawn of a Jentoxs and tranſparent body. Brown. 
Lz'o [with aſtrologers] the 5th in order of the 12 of the 20- 
diac, whoſe character is (N). 


Le'op, ſignifies the people, or rather a nation, country, &c. Thus 
koigar is one of great intereſt with the people or nation. Gi 
Camden. 

Le or, denotes love: ſo /of<rir is a winner of love ; leoftan, beſt 
beloved. Like theſe Agajetus, Eraſmus, Philo, Amandus. &C. Gib- 
fon's Camden. : ; 

Leo'winsTER, a borough town of Herefordſhire, on the river 
Lug, 136 miles from London. It gives title of baron to the earl of 
Pontefact, and ſends two members to parliament. | 

Lz'ov, the capital of the province of Leon, in => ſituated on 
the river Elſa, 165 miles north-weſt of Madrid. It is the ſee of a 
biſhop, ſuffragan of Compottella. 1 

Lro'xvakb Hewh, a lanner hawk. 

Leoxarp [leonhare. Sax. a lion's heart] the proper name of a man. 

Leox1'Ne — Fr. leonino, It. of {con:nus, of leo. Lat.] pertaining 
to a lion, of a lion like nature. 

Lzox1'xE Verses, a ſort of Latin verſes, that rhime in the middle 
and end, fo called from Leo the inventor ; as, Gloria factorum temere 
conceditur horum. | 
I. cox rie [with the ancients] a feſtival and ſacrifice, celebrated 

in honour of the ſun. It was ſo called of Leo, a lion, becauſe they 
1 ted the ſun in the form of a lion radiant, bearing a tiara, and 
ing the horns of a bull in his fore paws, who in vain ſtruggled to 
— himſelf. 
Leo'xTixE, Lat. [Acorixy, Gr.] the herb wild chervil. 


Lroxror -' Tal [Arrromrerancr, Of us, à lion, and wiras, Gr. 


2 leaf] the herb lion's- blade, lion's- leaf, or lion's-turnep. 
LON roro' bun, Lat. [ errα , of Mu, a lion, and wv; Gr. a 
foot] the herb called lion's-foot. 
Leoxro'srowun, Lat. [with botaniſts) the herb columbine. 
Leo'rard, or Lissa D, Fr. {/copards, It. Sp. and Port. leopardes, 
Lat. ae , of Aww, a lion, and „Gr. a panther] a 
wild beaſt that is ail over full of ſpots or ftreaks, i by a male 
panther and lioneſs. A leopard is every way in ſhape and actions like 
a cat; his head, teeth, tongue, fect, claws, tail, all like a cat's ; he 


| boxes with his forefeet, as a cat doth her kittens, at the prey 
as a cat at a mouſe ; and will alſo ſpit much after the manner : 
ſo that they ſeem to differ jult as a kite doth from an eagle. Gre. 


Leoyand's —— „ — ] a fort ofherb. 
Lroraxo [in ry] ve war - 
riors, die have prfrmd ome bold emeprze, wit rer ce. 
| Lro'axixo Knight [lcopning cnihæar, Sax. learning ſervants] diſ- 


Lee and Lace [in the manor of Whittle in Eſſex] a cuſtom that 
every cart that comes over a part of it, called Green-bury, pays four 
| pence to the lord of the manor, except the owner of it be a nobleman. 


Le'rer, ſubſp. eux, Fr. lebroſo, I 0 . of s, fro 
yrs Lt.) on 12 EE The t = N — 
15. cu,. 


Le'ptrovs, adj. [formed from ſefram, to make out a verſe] le- 
prous, infected with leproſy, cauſing leproſy. The {eperaus diltil- 
ment. Shakeſpeare. 

Leri'oruM [Arxi34cr, of u, Gr. a ſcale, becauſe it is believed to 
take off ſpots and ſcurf from the face] the herb pepper wort or dit- 
Leyipoer'pxs, Lat. [of arms, a ſcale, and ud, Gr. form] the 
ſcaly ſuture of the ſkull. | 

Lzyiposa'rconra, Lat. [of aw, a ſcale, and cart, Gr. fleſh] a 
certain tumor or ſwelling ſo called. See Lees. 

Le'ris, Lat. [xe5, Gr.] the ſcum or droſs of filver, the ſcales of 
braſs, &c. Cxrsus fa 

tween the ſound and part of a cauterized bone, is called (be- 
_ cauſe of its chinneſs and lightneſs) by the Greeks ig, i. e. ſquama, 
Ii. e. a ſcale. CEIS. Ed. Amfeledam, p. 513. 

Lerora'rra, Lat. [with phyſicians] a diſtemper, when perſons 
ſleep with their open. | 
Lo TNA Libia, Lat. i. e. hare's lips, uſed of =——_— whoſe 
upper lip has a natural defect like a {lit towards the noſe, reſembling 
that of an ny 4. (1 my oe 

Lr'roaixk, Lat. adj. [/eporinus, pers, Lat. a pertain- 
ing to an hare, having the nature of an hare. | 

Le'yr a, Lat. a ſcurfy eruption upon the ſkin, that makes it ſcaly ; 
the leproſy. See PL RETuANTIAs!s. | 

Lrero'siTy, — [of leprous] ſquamous diſeaſe. If the crudities, 

1 ties of metals were cured, they would become 
gold. Bacon 


Le'yrosY [lepre, Fr. lebra, It. [ipra, Sp. and Lat. 4 roſus. Lat. 
area, Gr.] { dry white ſcab or — — which the ſkin becomes 
ſcaly like a fiſh. It is a plague of pre. Leviticus. Baux o drives 
the -txmology of the word from Amr, a ſcale, as being (ſays he) a fc 
dea le deſcribes it as a middle diſeaſe, between the p/9ra, which 
is a milder kind of leproſy, and the —— or lepra araba ; 

which laſt takes when the humour is become more malignant and 
the diſeaſe of a /onger-fanding. He adds, that CE Lsus calls it the 
impetigo, I. 5. c. 28, and AvicEen, the al-baras nigra, and impetigo 
excorticativa, becauſe the ſkin is reſolved into bark and ſcale. Bruna 
himſelf calls it the /epra gracorum. 

Le'raous [/eprexx, Fr. lebroſo, It. leproſo, Sp. of lepraſus, Lat.] 
troubled with a leproſy. 

LeeTv'xTiCa, Lat. [with phyſicians] attenuating, thinning medi- 
eines, which, by their acid particles, ſeparate thick and clammy hu- 
mours. 

[in aſtronomy] the hare, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 


Le'evus 


hemiſphere, 


that the caruncula which ſprings up be- 


LET 


Lr ar, fich. [lzpe, Sax. lecre, Du.] a leſſon, lore, doctrine. Thi 
fenk is killed in Sent. : otras 

Lilax v [of bre] a rating, a lecture; a ruſtic word. 

Le Roy Saviſera Fr. [i. e. the king will confider] by theſe word:, 
written on a bill pretented to the king by the parliament, is under- 
Rood his abſolute denial of that bill in civil terms, and it is thereby 
8 null and void. 

* Leut [i. e. the king is willing] a term in which the royal 
aſſent is — by the clerk of the parliament to public bills, gi ing 
3 ty io 3 — 7a of no force nor virtue. 

SKARD, a borough tow C London. 
It 2 — Sar wang — bi _ _ _ 

Ess, [leay, Sax. Idas, Du.] 2 or privative termination 

2 — a 1 forms 1 75 — want, abſence 
v the thing expreſſed we ; | 
. So g expre y that ſubllantive ; as, helpleys, 

Ess, adj. [leap, Sax.] 1. The comparative of little: oppoſed to 

ry. Mary the mother of James the //i. St. Mark. 2. Lefjer i: 

uſed, which is only a corrupt comparative for Ih. See 


Lesstr. 


| Less, adv. in a ſmaller or lower degree. A Iiſ merry, but ; 

9 8 in adverity. Decay - Pirty. Oe 

ss, „. or dax. ] not fo much, o great 2 quan- 

tity. Oppoicd 4 n I 
Less, the perſon to whom a leaſe is granted. 

To Li'ssex, verb act. [of 4%] 1. To diminiſh in bulk. 2. To 
diminiſh in degree of any quality. 3. To degrade, to Ceprive of 
power or dignity. 

To Lessex, verb neut. to grow leſs, to be diminiſked, to ſhrink. 

Lesses, ach. [a barbarous corruption of 4%, formed by the vulgar 
from the habit of terminating comparatives in er; afterwards adopted 
by poets, and then by writers of proſe. Job»/on.] 

I be larger here, and there the er lambs. Pepe. 3 
Less ka, adv. [formed by corruption from 4%] Others that Ic 


hate him. Shakeſpeare. 


LessEx Circles [with aſtronomers] thoſe which divide the globe 


into two unequal parts, as the polar circles, tropics, and parallels of 


IE altitude. 
K ssES [lalſſes. Fr.] the dung of a wolf, bear or wild boar, and 
other beaits, lett on ky ground. , 

Lt's$1an Diet [of Leitius, a phyſician who preſcribed rules for diet) 
a ſparc, moderate diet. 

Esso [Act, Lat. Jegon, Fr. lezione, It. lecion, Sp.] 1. A portion 
of any thing to be read or recited by a teacher at one time, in order 
to the improvement of the hearer:. 2. Precept, notion inculcated 
Teach her not an evil In againſt thyſelf. Ecclefiafticus. 3. Portions 
of ſcripture read in the divine ſervice. 4. Tune pricked for an inftru- 
ment. Leſſons ſer for a flute. Davies. 5. A rating lecture. She 
would give her a en for walking fo late. Sidney. 

Le'ss0R, the perion who grants a leate. 15 

LesrT, cory. I[dh- lx, or lap- dhe, Sax.] that, not, for fear that. 
King Luitprand brought hither the corp:, 4% it might be abuied by 
the barbarous nations. Addi/or. | 

Le'sTERCOck, . Upon the north coaſt, for want of good har- 
bours, they have a device of two ttick: till with corks, and croſſed 
flatlong, out of whoſe midft there riicta a thread, and at the fame 
hangeth a ſail ; to this engine, termed a I fercoct, they tie one end 
of their boulter, fo as the wind coming from the thore ſilleth the fail, 
and the fail carrieth the boulter into the fea. which after the reſpite of 
ſome hours is drawn in again by a cord {allcucd at the pearer end. 
Carew. | 

LesTw1'THIEL, a borough town of Cornwall, on the river For, 
239 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament, 

To Ler, irreg. verb act. [iztan, or le can, Sax. letten, lacten, Du, 
læta, Su. LET, pret. and part. paſf. lat, Sax. ] 1. To allow, to ſuffer, 
to permit. Lee the uncertainty go Bp. Sauren. 2. A ſigu of the op- 
tative mood uſed before the firti perſon, and of the imperative before 
the third perion. Before the firit perion tingular it tiymfics reiolu- 
tion, . purpoſe, or ardent wiſh. Let me die with be Philitlines. 
Judges, 3. Before the firit perion plural, 7 implic; exhortation. 

iſe, let us go. St. Mark. 4. Before the third perion ſingular or plu- 
ral let implies permiſhon or precept. Let the ſoldiers ſcize him. Dry- 
den. 5g. Before a thing in the patkve voice, /: implies command. Lez 
not the objects which ought to be contiguous be ſeparated. Dryer. 
6. Let has an infinitive mood after it, without expreſling the particle 
to. Thou ſhalt ier it reit. Exodus. . To leave. Let me alone to 
accuſe him afterwards. Dryden. S. To more than permit. If your name 
is Horatio, as I am ert to know it is. SH .. og "Vo lend out 
to hire, to grant to a tenant ; as, to let a houſe, horte, c. He le 
his vineyard uato keepers Canzz:/es. 10. Jo ſuffer any thing to take 
a courſe which requires no in: puluve violence. She them down by 
a cord. Jeu. 11. To permit to take any ſtate or courſe. He /-e 
looſe his thoughts wholly to pleaſure. Side v. 12. To let blood. El- 
liptically for to ler out blood. Io ſufter it to ſtrceam out ot the vein, 
to free it from confinement. Hippocrates 4er great quantities of blood. 
Arbuthnct. 13. Lo let blood is uſed, with a dative of the perſon or 
thing whoſe blood or juice 15 let. Letting plants 67ced, as pricking 
vines. Bacon. 14. To let in or inte; to admit. They ter ia their ſprings = 
and refervoirs among their woiks. Add/-r. 15. 1c let into; to pro- 
cure admiſſion. They may 4% their thougiits % other mens mines 
the more catily. Licte. 10. 7 % J; to diſcherge. Originally ute 
of an arrow diſmiſſed from the gripe, anc! tnheretore ſuffered to fly oft 
the ſtring. Now applied to guns. Charging my pitio] only with pow- 
der, I firſt caution'd the emperor not to ve alraid, and then /t 77 un 
the air. Swift. 17. To let cat; to lcaſe out, to give to hire or farm. 
18. To let 33 Sax.]} to hinder, to obſtruct, to oppoſe. I herr 
ſenſes are not /-rze.{ from enjoying their objets. Side. 19. 70 7, 
when it ſignifies to permit or give leave, has 4% in the proterite and 
participle paſſive ; but when it ſigaifies to binder. it has Jetted; ll -, 
multa me impedierunt, many tnings have itte me. Intrudiciicn 14 


; Grammar. 


To Lit, verb neut. to forbear, to v thhco!d ore's ſclf. After b 
Ferdinando had taken upon him the perſon of a fraternal ali to te 
king, he would not 4% to Countel 5 4g £6907, 

< 1 


S a+ 


LET 


Let, hg {from the verb} hindrance, obſtacle, obſtruQtion, im- 
pediment. Secret Ie and difficulties in public proceedings. Heoker. 

Lier, the termination of diminutive words from l;ee, Sax. little, 
ſmall. | DE 

Le rents, a luſtſul amy See Lx cf and the derivatives. 

Lt'rcntxous, luſtful. 

Lt'rcntry, or LzTcutrous%tss (prob. of legrr-petpe, Sax.) 
luſtfulneſs, proneneſs to luſt. : 

Le'TCnl.ave, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, 74 miles from 
London. 


LeTia'acic [{thargique, Fr. [rtargino, It. letbargico, Sp. kthar- 
icus, Lat. of arSzcyin®e, of nd, oblivion, and acy®-, r. flow] 


vy. pertaining to, alſo afflifted with a lethargy, ſleepy beyond the 
natural power of ſlcep. 


Till they awake from the /ethargic fleep. 
Hammond. 


Lrrussgientbss [of ethargic] the ſtate of being afflicted with a 
lethargy. ; 

* AN WAPEY adj. ¶ from letharg;] laid aſleep, entranced, ſlcepi- 
neſs, drowſineſs. 8 i 

Lr“ rua nen [Alargte, Fr. It argta. It. and Sp. letarg;, Port. le- 
tbargia. Lat. of arSacyia, Gr.] a diſcaſe that cauſes an heavy ſleepi- 
nefs, attended with a fever, and in a manner loſs of reaſon and all the 
ſenſes, a fleep from which one cannot be kept awake. Europe lay 
then under a deep lethargy. Atterburr. Ba uso chuſes rather to call it 
an pairing and depravation of the jenſus communes, and other internal 
ſenſes, joined with an intenſe proclixity te Hep, and oblivion ; to which 
he adds, that it has generally an acute malignant fever attending it. 
HiryocrarT. Lib. II. % Mortis ixttt. 

Lt Tue [Ne, Gr. i. e. oblivion or forgetſulneſs] a draught of 

oblivion. 

Lernt, a river in Hell. which, according to the poets, had the 
virtue of making all that drank of it fo every thing paſt. 'The 
ancients had thi: nntion, that after the ſouls had been a certain num- 
ber of years in the Elyſian fields, they were to return into the world 
again, and there to live in other bodies ; and that they might be con- 
tent to undergo the trouble of a ſecond life, before their departure they 
drank a draught of the river Lethe, whoſe water had the virtue to 
make them forget the miſeries of a former life, and whatever paſſed 
in thoſe happy manſtons. s 

Lire [of ; 1. One u ho lets or permits. 2. One who hin- 
ders. 3. One who gives vent to any thing. 

Letter fette, Fr. /ettera, It. letra, Sp. and Port. of littera, Lat. 
bur theſe of 1ct, lid, lit, Teut. whence glied, Ger. a member, as every 
detter is of the words it compoſes ; and thence the Ger. letter, and lit- 
tet, in their ancient writings, as well as in ſome modern authors] a 
character, ſuch as the alphabets of all languages are compoſed of, one 

of the elements of iyllables. In /etters of Greck, Latin and Hebrew. 
Se. Like. 


LrtTzss [by whom invented] the firſt letters are ſaid to be the 


Chalda an. which Philo affirms were invented by Abraham, and uſed 
by the Chaldzans, Ailyrians and Phcenicians ; tho' there are ſome 
that attribute the invention of letters, among the Aſſyrians, to Bada- 
manth; but whether theſe were the ſame tat Moſes wrote in, is a 
_ difficult matter to determine. Thoſe characters, that Moſes delivered 
to the Jews, are by ſome thought not to be the ſame now uſed by the 
Jews : And not without reaſon is it ſuppoſed by ſome learned men, 


that what is now called the Samaritan type or letter, was that in uſe 


by the Jewiſh tate before the revolt of the ten tribes; and that the 
preſent, ;. e. the Chaldean character, was not in uſe, till after the Ba- 


bylonijh captivity : But if the reader deſires further ſatisfaction on this 


and the following head, he may conſult Jacx:ox's Chronzlogic Anti- 
HEES. 


LETTER, an epiſile ſent by one perſon to another, a written meſ- 


ETTER of Advice [among merchants] a letter from one correſ- 

pondent to another, giving him advice or notice of what bills he hath 
drawn on him. 
LETTER. 1. The literal or expreſſed meaning. The /etter of the 
law. Taylor. 2. Letters without the fingular [from the Fr.] learning. 
How knoweth this man /etters, having never learned. S. John. z. 
Any thing to be read. Good laws are at beſt but a dead letter. Adui- 
fon. 4. I'ype with which books are printed. 

LE: TER of Attorney, a writing whereby a perſon conſtitutes another 
todo 7 lawful act in his ſiead, as to receive debts, give poſſeſſion of 
land. Sc. | | 

Letters Cu, i. e. eluze etiers, ſuch as are uſually ſealed up 
with the King's ngngt or privy ſeal ; and are diſtinguiſhed from letters 
patent, which are iealed with the broad ſeal and letr open. | 

Lzrtzirs of Cree [with merchants] letters given by merchants, 
or bankers, to a perſon in whom they confide, to take up money of 
thcir Corrciponuents in toreign parts. 

Daminical Li rrEAs {with aſtronomers] are the firſt ſeven letters of 
tac 4phaber, which ſerve each in their turns to mark out the ſeven 
days of tac werk; {0 thut one of them aiways ſtands for Sunday or 
Lord's day, and thence they take their name. | 

LeTfixs Patents [fo called from their being open] are writings 
ſealed vita the great ſeal of England; whereby a man, a ſociety or 
corporation, are avztaorized to do or enjoy any thing, that otherwiſe 
of themi-lves they cauld not do. 

— LerrTens Ai, are letters under the privy ſeal, granted to the 
king's luvject:, unpowering them to take by force of arms, what was 
tormerly taken fro them contrary to the laws of marr. 

LIN NHL, wn iwhtrument or writing granted by his credi- 
tor, to a man Why has falled or biocke, to give him a longer time of 
pas ment. 

Lerren of 171, fe, a letter iiſued out by the king in favour of ho- 
neſt and an{c;.unate vebtors, againſt too rizorous creditors, whereby 
Payment is deine to. a certain time. 

LETTER Founder, one who caits letters or characters for printers. 

To Le“ Tr TIA, wo . {Of teiter] wy famp with letters. 

LEOTERED, «. Ia, Lat. 1. Skilled in letters, learned, lite- 
rate, educated to ding. 2. Having letters marked or impreſſed, 
23+ books leitered on tue bacl. 


ſight paſtes. Plate V. 


.of level at a 


LEV 
| Lz'TTICE, or Le'TTuce [/aitue, Fr. lattuca, It. lecharea, Sp. 
la&uca, Lat.] a herb. —_— 


Leva'xa, a goddeſs that had an altar, and was worſhipped at 
Rome; ſhe was thought to life up young children from the ground. 
As ſoon as the infant was born, the midwife laid it on the floor; then 


the father took it up in his arms and embraced it; and without th.s 
ceremony was ed, the children were ſcarce thought legiti- 
n:ate. 


Lzva'xT, adj. Fr. [in geograph ies any country on the 
of us, on ble Lo Phy of any 12 * eaſtern. = 

LevaxrT, Aust. [with merchants, &c.} is undeiliood of the Medi- 
— or countries on the eaſt tide of it, or to the caſt of 

Y. 

Lx VAN end Couchant, Fr. [in law] is when cattle hare been fo lon 
in another man's ground, that they have lain dowa and got up agau 
to feed. 

R Ltva'xT1xE, adj. [of lw] that belongs to, or comes from the 
evant. 

I. VA “Tox, Lat. a lifter up, a chirurgical inflrument whereby de- 
preſſed paris of the ſkull are litted up. 

Le vATO Ani, Lat. [with anatomy] a pair of muſcles wifing, fleſhy 
from each ſide of the ſhare bone, Cc. and are implanted in the 
lower end of the ſtrait gut in the anus, their uſe is to draw the anus 
upwards. 

je Scapule, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the ſhoulder 
blade, taking its riſe from the ſecond, third. tuurth and fifth tranverſe 
pioceſſes at the vertebra's of the neck, and is inſerted at the upper cor- 
ner of the ſcapulz, which it draws upwards. | 

Lrva"rorYy, i. [levaterizm, Lat.] an inſtrument uſed by ſur- 
geons to raiſe up depreſſed parts of the ſcull; the fame with lavator. 

Leuce (with phyſicians] a diſeaſe, when the hair, ſkin, and fome- 
times the fleſh underneath turns white; and the latter, being prick ed 
with a ncedle, is inſenſible, and ſends not forth blood but a milky hu- 
mour. 

LEvcola'cuaxon [of u and 2>axar, Gr.] lamb's-lettice, or 
the white valerian. 

Lzv"coma [Awaupea, Gr.] a white ſcar in the horny coat of the 
eve. | 

Levcorult'Gmacy [uz Qaypariac, of u, white, and Cayua, 
Gr. phlegm] a dropſy, conſiſting in a tumor or bloating of the ac 
outer ſurface of the body, or /me of its parts, white and ſoft, ealily 
giving way to the touch, and keeping the imꝑrei on of the tinger for 
tome time. See AXNASARCA. 


LeucornLecuacy [of leucophlegmatic ] paleneſs, with viſcid 
Juices and cold ſweatings. Arbutbrot. : 


Leucornle'cwaTic [Muxfayparix®:, of xux®-, white, and 22:y- 
pa Gr. p ] troubled with the /ecophlegmacy. Having ſuck a 
conſtitution of body, where the blood is of a pale colour, vilcid and 
cold, whereby it ſtuffs and bloats the habit, or raiſes white tumors in 
the feet, legs, or any other parts; and ſuch are commonly althmatic 
and dropſical. Quincy. | 

Leu'cortny@a, Lat. [of Awad, white, and gi, Gr. to fiow] the 


Huor albus, or whites in women. 


Lever” [lie, Fr.] 1. The time of riſing. 2. The concourſe of 


thoſe who crowd round a man of power in a morning. 3. A lady's 


toilet or dreſſing cloth. 
Lr'veL, adj. [lzpel, Sax.) 1. Even, plain, flat, not having one 
higher than another. 2. Even with any thing elſe, in the 1ame 
ine with any thing. | 


Lr'ver, ſabft. [from the adj.] 1. A plane, a ſurface without pro 
tuberauces 8 ualitics. Ts level of Northamptonſhire. Has. 


2 
2. Rate, ſtandard. Thoughts above the ordinary lehr of the world. 
Sidrey. 3. A ſtate of equality. The time is not far off when we 
ſhal! be upon the level. Atterbury. 4. An inſtrument uſed by artiſi- 


cers, to try whether a floor, c. lies parallel to the horizon. 5. 


Rule; borrowed from the mechanic leve!. 6. The line of direction. 
in which any miſſive weapon is aimed. 7. The line in which the 
ig. 1, 2, 3» $ 6, repreſents ſeveral 
ſorts of levels. Fig. 1. is called a plumb level, becauſe it fhews the 
horizontal lines by means of another line. perpendicular io that de- 
ſcribed by a plummet. The plummet is faitencd at the point 2, the 
branch 2 G being hollow, and the circular hole at G covered with a 
glaſs, to t the plummetꝰs 9 by the air. A teleſ- 
cope, 1. is placed on the horizontal branch of the inftrument, having 


a hair placed horizontally in its focus, which determines the point of 


level. It is faſtened at 4 to a ball and ſocket. H, is a carpenters 
and paviour's level; and F, a level uſed by engineers. Fig. 2, is 
— $ an air-level, becauſe the horizontal pofition of the inftrument is 
ſliewn by a bubble of air. It conſiſts of a glaſs-tube almoſt allcd 
with ſome liquor, the two ends being hermeticaliy ſeated. It is ptted 


with two ſights, one of which is plainly ſhewn at 3, and mounted cn 


a ball and ſocket. Fig. 3, is an inſtrument like the laft, except tha: 
inſtead of plane fights, it has a tele to determine exactly a p2's: 
diſtance. E, is bubble that determines the 
horizontal poſition of the inſtrument, and 3, 4, the ſcrews that ailc 
or depreſs it. D and 2, are parts of the inſtrument {parated, tl:c 
better to ſhew the contrivance. At 1, there — an — 3 to 
ſhew the level point, by applying the eye to the eye glaſs at I. The 
whole is 1 ho ” ſocked, as expreſſed in the figure. 
Fig. 5, is called Hygens's level, becauſe invented by that gentleman. 
It conſiſts of a teleſcope, a, 4, ſuſpended by a ferril having tuo ha: 
parts 6, 6, at ends whereof are ned littie moving piece: which 
carry two rings, by one of which the teleſcope is ſuſpended to an 
hook at the end of the ſcrew 3; and to the other, a pretty heavy 
weight is ſuſpended to keep the teleſcope in equilibrio. I. is a ba- 
lance lever, which being ſuſpended by a ring, the two lights, when 
in equilibrio, will be horizontal, or in a level. Fig. C, i: called a 
gunner's level, becauſe uſed by engineers in levelling ordnance. It 
conſiſts of a triangular braſs plate, about four iuches long, at the bor- 
tom of which is a portion of a circle divided into 45 degrees ; on the 


center of this circular ſegment is fcrewed a piece oi rate, by mens 
of which it may be fixed at pleaſure ; the chd of this picce of braſs 3: 
made ſo, as to ſerve for a plummet and index, in grcer to ſhew the 

| Cit 


L E V 


ot clevation of pieces of artillery. The ſoot of this 


different 
inſtrument is placed on the piece to be elevated, and the mouth of 
the piece raiſed or d „till the point of plummet fall on the 
propoſed degree : this is what they call levelling the piece. 

o Le'veL, verb act. [of læpel, Sax. or {:brs, Lat] 1. To make 
level, even or plain, to free from inequalities. 2. To reduce to the 
ſame height with ſomething elſe. 3. To lay any thing flat. 4. To 
bring to equality of condition. 5. To aim in point, in taking aim. 
6. To direct to any end. A few men, whoſe deſigns from tae firſt 
were {we'd to deſtroy both religion and government. Swift. 

To Le'vii, verb neat. 1. To take aim at, to bring the gun or ar- 
row to the ſane direction with the mark. 2. To conjecture, to at- 
tempt to guels. And according to my deſcription level at my af- 
fection. S»ateſpeare. 3. To be in the ſame direction with a mark. 
4 To make attempts, to aim. Ambitious York did Ie gel at thy 
crown. Shall ſpeure. | | 

Lever Coil [of lower le cal, Fr. i. e. to lift up the buttock] hitch 
buttock ; a term uſed at play, when one who has loſt the game hits 
out, and gives another his place. 

Lever Range [with gunners] the diſtance that a piece of ordnance 
does carry a ball in a direct line; the ſame as point blank. 

Le'veiLEtnr [of level] 1. One who makes any thing even. 2. 
One who deſtroys ſuperiority, one who endeavours to biing all to the 
ſame ſtate of equality. | 

Le'veLLens, people in Oliver Cromwel's army, who were for hav- 


ing an g joare in the adminiſtration of the government between 


the nob;lity and com monality. 

Le'veitixc, the art of finding a line parallel to the horizon at 
one or more ſtations, in order to determine the height of one place in 
reſpect to another. Plate V. Fig. 7, ſhews the manner of finding the 
3 of the level of a place, where D is the level, C and B 
two fights level with each other; whence it follows, that as much 
as the perpendicular diſtance C B exceed that between E, and the 
ſurface of the ground, io much is the ſurface near E elevated above 
B. Supp ſe it were required to know whether there be a tufficient 
deſcent tur conveying water from the ſpring A (Plate V. Fig. 8.) to 
the point B. Here, becauſe the diſtance from A to B is conliderable, 
it will be neceſſary to make ſeveral operations. 

Having then choſen a proper place for the firſt tation, as at I, ſet 

a tat in the point A, near the ſpring, with a proper wark to 
ſlide up and down the ſtaff, as L, and mealure the diſtance from A to 
J. which ſuppoſe two thouſand yards. Then the level being adjuſted 
in the point I, let the mark L be raiſed and lowered till ſuch time as 
you ſpy ſome con(picuou> part of it through the teleſcope or ſights of 
the level, and meaſure the height A L. which ſuppoſe thirtcen feet 
five inches. But in regard the diſtance Al is two thouſand yards, 
you muſt have recourſe to your table for a reduction, becauſe of the 
circular figure of the earth, ſubtracting eleven inches, which will leave 
the height of A L ewelve feet fix inches, and this note down in your 
book. Now turn the level horizontally about, fo that the eve-glais of 
the teleſcope may be towards A, and fixing up another ſtaff at II. 
cauſe the mark G to be moved up and down, m_ ſpy ſome conſpi- 
cuous part through the teleſcope or fights. M the height H G, 
which ſuppoſe ſeven yards, one foot, two inches. Meaſure likewiſe 
the diſtance of the points I H, which ſuppoſe one thouſand three hun- 

dred yards, for which diſtance four inches eight lines muſt be ſubtract- 
cd from the height H G, which gently will only leave ſeven 
yards, nine inches, four lines, to be down in your book. This 
done, remove the level forwards to ſome other eminence as E, whence 
the ſtaff H may be viewed; as alſo another ſtaff at D, near the place 
whether the water is to be conveyed. The level being again adjuſted 
in the point ER, look back to the ſtaff H, and managing the mark as 
before, the viſual ray will give the point F. Meaſure the height II F, 
which ſuppoſe cieven feet lix inches. Meaſure likewiſe the diftance 
HE, which ſuppoſe a thouſand yards, for which there is two inches, 
nine lines of abatement, which being taken from the height H F, there 
will remain eleven feet three inches, three lines, which enter in your 
bock. Laſtly, turning the level to look at the next ſtaff D, the viſual 
* will give the point D. Meaſure the height of D from the ground, 
which ſuppoſe eight feet three inches. Meaſure alſo the diltcnce from 
the {lation E to B, which ſuppoſe nine hundred yards, for which di- 
ſtance there are two inches three lines of abatement, which being taken 
from the height B D, there will remain eight feet nine lines, which en- 
ter as before. | 

For the manner of entering down obſervations in your book, ob- 
ſerve, that when a proper place or ſtation for the level between the 
two point: has been Licks 
at that ſtation in two different columns, gg. under the fictt column, 
thoſe obſerved in looking through the teleſcope when the eye was from 
the ſpring, or towards the point, which we may call back-fights ; and 
under the ſecond column, thoſe obſerved when the eye was next the 
ſpring, which we call fore-fights. Having ſummed up the heights of 
e ich column ſeparately, ſubtract the lefſer from the greater, che fe- 
mainder will be the difference of the level betu een the points A and 
B. It the diſtance of the two points be required, and all the diſtances 
meaſured together; and dividing the difference of height by the yards 


of the diſtances, for each two hundred yards you will have a deſcent 


cf about two inches nine lines. 


Le'vsLxess [of /cvel] 1. Evennefs, equality of ſurface. 2. E- 


qunlity with ſomething elſe. 

Le'vex [/emair, Fr.] 1. Ferment, that which being mixt in bread 
makes it riſe and ferment. 2. Any thing capable of changing the na- 
w_ of a greater maſs, any thing that tinckures the Whole. Sce 

EAVEN. 

Le'vir [lewier, Fr. of lows, Lat. to liſt up, in mechanics] is one 
of the fix powers; the lever differs from the common ballance in this, 
that the center of motion is in the middle of a common bailince, but 
may be any where in the lever. 

Le'vextT [A veraut, from lichre, Fr. a hare) a young hare. 

Let'verroor, a large, populous, and trading ſea port borouph- 
town of Lancaſhire, on the rer Meiicy, 183 miles from London. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

Le'vzroor, . [liege, Sax} is word is retained in Scotland, 
and denotes the lack. 


d upon, write down the two keights obſerved 


LIA 


Lx'vzr, a leſſon on the trumpet, a blaſt on the trumpet in gene- 
ral; probably that by which the ſoldiers are called in the — 

Le'viauLe, adj. [of levy] that may be levied. To be n by 
courſe of law. Bacer. 

Leviatiax [A, Heb.] a whale, or as ſome ſuppoſe a wa- 
ter-ſerpent of à great bigneſs. It is mentioned in the book of 
Job. By ſome imagined to be the crocodile, but in poetry generally 
my for the whale. Can't thou draw out /cviathan with an hook 
Leviaruax [in a metaphorical ſenſe] the devil. 

To L:t'vicare, verb act. [Lewigo, Lat.] 1. To rub or grind to an 
= = power. 2. To mix till the liquor becomes ſmooth and 
uniform. 

Levica'T1iON, Lat. the act of making ſmooth. | | 

LaVicarios [with chemitts] the reduction of any hard ponde- 
rous bodies into a light, ſubtile powder, by grinding on a marble 
ſtone with a muller; but unleſs the inſtruments are extremely hard, 
they will ſo wear, as to double the weight of the medicine. 

EVITA'TION, the p directly oppofite to gravitation. 

Le'vire, Fr. [{:wite, It. Sp. ard Lat.] 1. One of the tribe of Levi 
among the Jews.. 2. One born to the office of prieſthood among 
the Jews. 3. A prieſt; uſed in contempt. 

Levi 'TICAL | /ewitigur, Fr. lewilice, It. and Sp. leviticas, Lat.] 
belonging to the tribe of Levi, or to the prieits oſhce, which was the 
peculiar inheritance of that tribe, under the Moſaica] diſpenſation, 
making part of the religion of the Jews. Sec Crip. 

Levi'Tricus, one of the five books of Moſes, fo called, becauſe it 
treats of the ofiice and duties of the levetical order. | | 

Le'viry [levita, It. of fwitas, Lar.] 1. Lightneſs of mind, in- 
conſtancy, ficklenefs, changeableneſls. They every day broached 
ſome new thing, which reſtleſs /ewiry they did interpret to be their 
growing in ſpiritual perfection. H-oker. 2. Unttcadineſs, laxity of 
mind. 3. Idle pleaſure, varity. He never employed his omnipo- 
tence out of /e:ity or oftentation. Calamy. 4. Trifling gaicty, want 
of ſeriouſneſs. 5. {With philoſophers] is oppoſed to gravity, or is 
— want of weight in a body, when compared with another that 1+ 

avier. IS 

Abjolate Lx vir v, or Poſitive Lx vr. a quality which ſome ſup- 
poſe to be the cauſe, why bodies that are lighter in ſpecic than water, 
do ſwim up to the turface of it; but it appears by experiments, that 
gravity and levity are only relative things. | | 

To Lt'vy [H, Fr. leventar, Sp. leware, It. and Lat.) 1. To 
raiſe, gather, or collect men. And to that end {wicd a mighty ar- 
my. Davies. 2. Io raiſe money. Iuſtead of a ſhip, he ſhould 4% 
upon his country ſuch a ſum of money. Clarendon. 3. To make 
war. This ſenſe, though Milton's, feems improper. And levy crucl 
wars. Alton. | 

To Levy [in a law ſenſe} is to ſet up or erect ; as, to /evy a mill. 
To Levy, is alſo to caſt up or cleante; as, to {oy a ditch. 

- Le'vy [lwer, Fr. we, It] 1. The att of raiſing money or men. 
Every new ien they make mult be at the expence of their farms. 
Adliſn. 2. War rated. Malice dome!'ic, foreign lewy. Shake peare. 

Lwo, . [etymologitts differ 25 to the or:ginal of this word; 
ſome derive it of læpede. Sax. one of the laity, = were accounted 
lewd in compariſon to the religious cl-rvy ; or elſe of leod, Sax. the 
common people, who are prone to !:vdn-'s ; others from lcidig, Ger. 
wicked, damnable] 1. Lay, not clerical ; obfolete. 2. Naughty. 
Void of learning or lend in life. ICI z. Debauched, wanton, 
riotaus, luſtful, libidinous. 

I. S MWD, adv. [ot eva] 1. Wickediy, naughtily, Cebauched};. 
2. Libidinouſly. luitiullv. | 

Le'wpress [of lewd] t. Wickedneſs. 
debauchedneſs. | | 

Le'wosrer [of u] a lecher, one addicted to criminal pleaſurc . 
Againſt ſuch /exrdfters and their lechery. Shateſreare. 

#'we5, a borough-town of Suilex, on the river Ouſe, 50 mile; 
from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
Lx, Lat. a law. 

- Lex Villiers, Lat. [the law of retaliation, or like for like] a law 
that renders one good or ill turn for another; or the requital ot an in- 
jury in the ſame Lind ; as, an eye fir an oc, a toni for a tooth. Cc. 

Lexico'GRAPHER [lexicographe, Fr. , of a:fixcs, a dictio- 


i. Lo Senna; 


| nary, of Ng, a word, trom &, to fay, aud yaw Gr. to write] a 


writer or compiler ot a lexicon or dictionary. Commentators and /ex- 
icoyraphers acquainted with the Syriac language have given theſe hints. 
Watts. 5 | 

Lrxico'crarny, the art or employment of compiling lexicons, or 
dictionaries. See ErymoLoGy ; and, to compleat what is there ſug- 
geſted, add the following ret ark. How great a ſtreſs SOCRATES, the 
belt and greateſt of the gentile ſages, laid on the adjuſting the true 
force and :mport of worps, appears from Plato's teftimony. And in- 
deed as words are the eam or channel ot conveyance thro* which 
we come at TRUTH, it is of the /a/? ?7mprtance to be careful and ac- 
curate here: it is fo in almoſt every art and icience ; but perhaps v0 
where of ſo much conſequence as under weed religion ; becauſe 
there a certain book is admitted for a «urt both of fat and wwor/ 77, 
I mean fo far as any thing 4/752 from the 7-27 , nature i advanced; 
and conſequently of all men under the tun, both eres and (CHD 
(may not I alſo add the 2abimetors too?) ſhould, with Sock a7 t-, 
not diſdain the labour of adjuſting the true and proper import ot 
wozps; and, above all, moſt care: ully to enquire in <a? ee. they 
are uſed by the writers themſelves; and not (as is roo frequently . 
caſe) content ourſelves with afixing modern ideas to ANCIENT TERM. 
See HyyPosTasrs, BecortEx, GRACE, Most Nr, Deck:: of 
Ele&ion, with many other terms in the / gu of this work, to wii 
this important caxtion may be applied. 

Leys ſin doom's-day- book] a paſture ground. 

Ley, . ley, lee. lay are all from the Sax. 1-27, a fe 07 Pt. 
ture, by the uſual melting of the letter x or g. ( (4 

LiaBLE, a. from Fr, O. Fr.] obnoxious, no: ©xempr, 
ject. 

LiAx, ah. [from die; this word would aualogicallxy be er, but 
this orthography has prevailed, and the convenience gt dillnouon 
from Her, he who lic. down, i ſuflicien: to conftrut zi lege. Sa, 
| lena: 


ſub⸗ 


LIB 


tognar, Dan. lugner, Ger. luigart, Su.] a teller of untruths or falſ- 
hoods, one who wants veracity. 

Lr'azp, Fr. a French farthing. | 

Lian b, adj. 1. Mingled, roan. Markham. 2. Liard, in Scotland, 
denotes gray-haired ; as, he's a /iard old man. 


Lisa NomaANcY [afarparrua, Gr. ] a divination by frankincenſe, 


which if it preſently catched fire, and ſent forth a grateful odour, was 
eſteemed an happy omen; but if the fire would not touch it, or any 
naſty ſmell, contrary to the nature of franckencenſe, proceeded from 
it, it was thought to forbode ill. 

Lisa'xus [afard,, Gr. M1325, Heb. of Mount Libanus, a hill 
in Syria, 125 miles in length] the frankincenſe tree, which grows 
plentifully on that great mountain. 

Lina"Tiox {hibatro, Lat. with the Romans] a ceremony ed 
by the prieſts in their ſacrifices, who poured down wine, milk or other 
liquors in honour of that deity to whom ſacrificed, having firit 
taſted a little of it; whence the word is uſed to ſignify the firſt taſte or 
ſmatch of a thing. A heathen ſacrifice or /ibaticn to the earth. Baer. 
2. The wine fo pourcd. I hey did not offer up &6ati-:; and the 
ſmoke of ſacrifices to dead men. Stilling feet. | | 

Li'svzazd [libacrd, Du. licbard, Ger. /copardus, Lat.] a leopard. 
The /4bard and the tyger. Milton. 

Lr12Bard's Bane, an herb. 

L1'szr [/bellas, Lat.] a little book, a petition or bill of requeſt. 

LIE lin civil law] an original declaration of an action, a charge 
in writing againſt a perſon in court. This is retained in the Scots 
— any charge or ſuit before a court; as, the clerk read 

Lint. [[belle, Fr. Iibello, It. Abels, Sp. of libellus. Lat.] a writing 
containing reproaches or accuſations againſt the honour and repura- 


tion of any perſon, a fatire, a lampoon. Every ſuch libel here, be - 


Comes 2 ric there. Decay of Piety. | 

Lover, in tail &nſc, is a malicious defamation and aſperſion of 
another, expreſicd either ia printing or writing, and tending either to 
blacken the memory of one that is dead. or the reputation of one that 
is alive; and, in a larger ſenſe, any defamation whatſoever. 

To LisE IL, verb a2. [from the ſubſt.] to ſet _ or publiſh libels 
_ againſt one, to defame or flander in writing, to ſatirize, to lampoon. 
Libelled, or any way defamed. Dryden. o_— 


who obtained cert called {:bells, either by money or conformity 
in private, by which they avoided perſecution. 

BELLER {of libel) a defamer by writing, a lampooner. Our 
— 


Line*LLo Habende, Lat. [law term] a writ that lies, in caſe where 
— precure the copy of a libel from the hands of an eccle- 
fiaſtic judge. 
| # +52, Il a4. of the nature of a libel, abuſive, defamatory. 
Countenanced by a /ib-//zus pampblet. Worten. 
| Li's+x ſin botany] the inner parts of plants or herbs, rind. 
Liver [of kberande, Lat. dehvering} a name of Bacchus. 
Lisz'xa [in old records] a livery or delivery of ſo much graſs 


or corn to atenant, who cuts down or prepares the ſaid graſs or corn, cauſe 


7 — | 
Li'seRaL, adj. Fr. Sp. and Port. liberale, It. of kberalis, Lat.] 
1. Free, bountiful, generous, not imoni 2. Not mean or 


LineraL Arts, ſuch as are fit for and ſcholars ; in oppo- 
fition to mechanical arts; ſuch as de more on f| ion than 
architec- 


a a: % ins. da. * 
ture, muſic. ” 
Lizzx&LITY, or Li'BERALNXESS [ Aberalité, Fr. liberalita, It. Al. 
ralidad, Sp. liberalidade, Port. of liberalitas, Lat.] generoſity, bounti- 
fulnets. 


Link ally, adv. — freely, bountifully, largely. God 
that giveth to all men perth and upbraideth not. Sr. James. 

Lizt'nra. Lat. [among the Romans} a feaſt held on the day where- 
in their children laid aſide their juvenile habit, and took upon them the 


garment called toga /ibera. 
Lixs“a Tas [among the Romans] wed — of liberty, who had 
2 temple at Rome, in which ſhe was worſhipped by the Romans; as 


the was alſo by the Grecks, under the name of Elecutheria : ſhe was 
repreſented in the form of a virgin, clothed in white, holding in 
PP OP PIE 0" a cat before 

Liskxras Eecizfiaftica [in old records] church liberty and eccle- 
— immunities. This, at firſt, was no more than the right of in- 
veſticure, but in proceſs of time it very „and under ſome 
<ceak governments extended ſo far, 20 ES perſons and poſ- 
ſeſſions of the c/ergy from the civil power and juriſdiction. See D- 


CRETALS, CaTaPHRYG1ans, CREED, Oc. 

LinzRaTE Probande, a writ for ſuch as were challenged for 
villains and offered to prove themſelves free, directing the ſheriff to 
— prove 2 of the aſ- 

LinBERTA'TIBUS A{Z:candis, Lat. a writ lying for a citizen or bur- 
gels of any city, &c. who, con 
8 impleaced by the king's juſtices, in order to have his privilege al- 
owed. 

LiserRTAT!BUs Exigendis, Cc. a writ w the king requires 
| Weder in eyre to admit of an attorney for the i 
man's liberty. 

Li'se«&TINE [[ibertir, Fr. of /:bertinus, Lat.] 1. One of a looſe 
debauched lite and principles; a diſſolute and lewd liver, one who 
pays no regard to the precepts of religion. That word may be ap- 
plied to ſome few /ibertires in the audience. Cllier. 2. One uncon- 
kned, one at liberty. The air a charter'd /ertine is ſtill. Shakeſpeare. 
3. One who lives without reſtraint or law. Man the lawleſs {/bertine 
may rove. Rowe. 


&- (with the Romans] a perſon legally {ct free from ſer- 
vituce. 


_ poſed, it may admit that, or not 


LineLLa'TiNL, 1. chriſtians in the perſecution of Decius, 
cates 


have ber to be Venus; the had a 


trary to the liberties of that city, &c. 


LIC 


Listarixt [ibertinus, Lat. in the civil 3 perſon who is ma 
numized and ſet free from bondage, to which was born, a freed- 
man, FP As libertines againit their pa- 
trons. Ne. 

rs a ſect of heretics who up in Holland, A. C. 
1524, from one Quintin, a factor, and one Copin; who maintained 
that whatever was done by man, was no fin but to thoſe that th 
it ſo; they alſo atterted, to live without any doubt or ſcruple a, 
to return to the tate of innocency. 

Li'starisisu, or LinenttixiTY, the ſtate of him that of a ſlare 
is made free. 

Li'agarixuum [of 4bertine ; with divines] is a falſe liberty of be- 
lief and manners, which will h. ve no other depenCance but on parti- 
cular /ancy and paſſion; a living at large, or according to a perſon's in- 
clin.tion, without regard to the divine laws; irreligion, licenuouinefs 
of „pinion and practice. That ipirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs va- 
niſhed all at once, and a ſpirit of liberty libertiniſm, of infidelity 
and profaneneſs ſtarted up in the room of it. Atrerbury. 

LizeaTy [aberte, Fr. liberta, It. libertad, Sp. of Gibertas, Lat.] 
a ſta: e of being fr e from obligation, ſervitude or conſtraint. 

Linzery of Conſcience, a right or power of making profeſſion of any 
religion a man 4incerely believes. 

— to held . et, fignifies to have a court of ones own, and 
to hold it before a mayor, bailiff, Sc. 

LizrxTyY {in ethics] is « faculty of the will, by which all requi- 
fites of actions * it may chuſe one or n. ore out of many 
objects propoſed, reject the reſt; or if one object only be pro- 

— _ it ; wy do it, or not do it: 
t;-edom, as oppoſed to r :ceffity. L is the power of any agent 
to do or lens any particular action, 4 to the Fw. 
or th-ught of the mind, whereby either of them is preferred to the 
other. Z:che. See Circummceion, Ef.ccent Cavss, Necrfary 
Causk, GxosTiCs, and Sy, of Dor. | 


ie 4+ y [in ſpeaking] a free or eaiy way of expreſſion. 
Lise Ty {i a law ſenſe} 1. A privilege held by grant or preſerip- 
tion. by which v en enjoy benefit beyond the ordinary ſubjcet, 


exception, immunity. Jury rega/ta, or any extraordinary berries, 
Davies. 2. Relaxation of reltraint. 3. Leave, permiſſion. I ſhall 
take the /berty to conſider. Locke. 

Iiskar of the Tr; [in horſemanſhip] is a void ſpace left in the 
middle of the bit, to give place to the tongue of a horie, made by the 


bits arching in the middle, and ri towards the roof the mduth. 
— IP IO OY the bit, gives name to the 


L.131'p1x15T, ah. [of libidineſus, Lat.] a ſenſualiſt, one who gives 
een e ER R. and Sp. of li, Lat.] luftful, 
Bi Disous, adj. y . of , Lat. 5 
. Wann , * libinous thoughts. ntley. 
List bixoust v, adv. — bidineus) laſtfully, leacheroutly, lewdly, 


L1sBi'viousnEss, Ec. 


E a 
18100 [wi I any | ion, as to fo | 
n——_ — wc gy 


itching. 
LivitY na [of bends, Lat.] fome fay was P ina, others will 


in Rome, in which the fu- 


neral pomp was kept, and ſacrifices were there offered to her for the 

dead : the furniture for funerals was laid up there, to put perſons in 

—_— She alto yrefided over bir 22 well as deach ; the 

birth being the firſt ſtep to death. 

— 5 or Ad LiviTuu, at your pleaſure [in muſic books} 
m you | 

yt = dy | | 

Li'sza _ aſtronomers] one of the 12 figns of the 2odiac, 

who ch iſtic is (). | 


LA RAM [ibrarizs, Lat.] 1. A perſon who looks after a library. 


2. One who tranſeribes or copies books. There are but two tides in 

a day, but this is the error of the orarians. Broome. 
Lissa, thoſe who tranſcribed in legible ard beautifu! 

characters, what had written by the notarii, in notes and abbre- 


viations. | 
Liss aur [/brarie, Fr. libreria, It. /ibraric, Lat.] a ftudy or 
place where books are kept, a collection of books public or 
private ; alſo the books themſelves, lodged in that apartment. 
Lisas“ rA Terre, a ſpace of containing 4 oxzangs, and 
each oxgang 13 acres. ; 
To Li'sxaTE, verb act. [/ibro, Lat.] to poiſe, to balance, to hold 


iſe. 

by... £ oat Fr. [kbratio, Lat.] 1. The ſtate of being weighed 
or balanced; but it is uſually r or 2 a 

ulum or weight hanging on a ſtring. is is what ma ſaid 
Ka balance and the of the . Dryden. E | 
Lisa arion of the Moon [in aſtronomy} an a t wregularity 
or trepidation of the moon, by which ſhe ſeems to librate or ſhake. 
about her own axis, ſomerimes from caſt to weſt, and ſometimes on the 
contrary. Theſe planets which move upon their axis, do not all 
make entire revolutions ; for the moon maketh only a kind of /bra- 
tion, or a reciprocated motion on her own axis. Grerr, 

LiBRAT1ON of the Earth, or Motion of LiBraTiONn {in aftronom: } 
is that motion, whereby the earth is fo retained in its orbit, as that 
the axis of it continues conſtantly parallel to the axis of the world. 
 Lr'BRATORY, ad. — 34 ying like a balance. 

Lier, = {of be! See Lovse. | 

Lice Bane, an herb. 

Lrcexce, or Li'cexse, ſub. Fr. [licerza, It. [icencin, Sp. cf 
licentia, Lat.] 1. Permiſſion, leave. Have icenc: to antwer for him - 
ſelf. . 2. Exorbirant liberty, contempt of legal and necc ſſary 
reſtraint. A popular /icence is the many-heades tyranny. Sidney. 

A grant of permiſſion, power. A licence trom e ſenate. Judith. 

To Lictxct, or Io L.“cENSE, verb a. Lie. aeiern, F.. licenciar, 
Sp.] 1. To give licence, leave, or bberty, © per uit by a legal 
grant. And tne preſs groan'd with licens'd blaſyhemies. Pop. 2. To 
ict at liberty. When he lifted he could here ni thoughts, Merton. 


Potical 


LIE 


Pacrical L1cuxce, is 2 liberty, which 


take, of diſpenſing 
with the ordinary rules of grammar ; which licences were antiently 
ter to the Greek poets, than are now allowed; and, may not | 
add, perhaps rules « | 
all—— Things were come to a fine indeed, if a few MOD. 
rules of grammar, muſt be made the 2% and flandard by which to 
judge of the propriety or impropriety of expreſſion in the GA 
MASTERS of antiquity ! | : 
Li'cexcer, or Li'ctxstnr [of licenſe] a granter of permiſſion ; 
commonly a tool in power. 


Lick'xTIATE [/icencis, Fr. licenziato, It. licenciado, Sp. of licenci- ſarts 


atrs, low Lat.] 1. A man who uſes licenſe in foreign countries, 
particularly Spaniſh univeriities 2. A degree whereby one has li- 
cence and authority to practiſe in any art or faculty, as a 
elor of divinity, civil law, or phyfic. The degree of a licentiate or 
maſter in this faculty. ift. 3. A barriſter in common law. 
LicexTIaTeE, with us. is generally uicd of a 1 who has 
licence to practice, granted him by the college cf phyſicians, or bi- 
ſhop of the dioceſs. 2 
To Lice'sTiAaTE, verb aft. [licentier, Fr.] to permit, to encou. 
rage by licenſe. The Lcentiating of any thing that is coarſe, L 
 Flirange. 
* adj. [licencieux, Fr. Eeentinſo, It. Heenci e, Sp. of 
Acentieſus, Lat.] 1. Looſe, leud, diſorderly, unreſtrained by law or 
ity. 2. umptuous. unconfined. The I yber, whoſe licen 
tious waves fo often overtiow'd. Ro/common. 8 
Lick x r ioust v, adv. [of licertiss] with too much liberty, with- 
out jaſt reſtraint; ſee IL ICENTIAT F; alſo looſely, leudly. 
Liet'xTiousxess [of /icentions] 1. Boundleſs liberty, cor tempt of 
juſt reftraiat. An effect of /icenticu/neſs,, and not of liberty. Su. 
2. Looſeneſs, leudneſ:, diſorderlineis. 
\ Licn, . [lice, Sax.] a dead carcaſe. Whence L:chfel/, the 
field of the a city in Staffordſhire, ſo named from martyred 
chriſtians. ; 
Li'cnzx, Lat. a fort of tetter or ring-worm, a roughneſs and tu- 
mor in the ikin, that itches very much, and d matter. 
Licxen, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb liverwort. 
L1i'cKF1ELD, a city of St ſhire, 118 miles from London. It 
gives title of earl to the noble family of Lee, lends two members to 


parliament, and is, together with Coventry, a biſhopric. Sce the 


arms, Plate IX. Fig. 16. 
Lien Fowl [cancayy bindy, or rather lice· pugely, Sax. birds 
who prey upon dead carcaſſes, or carrion] certain birds accounted 
unlucky or ill-boding ; as the night raven, fcreech-owl, c. 
Licu Gate, a church - yard gate, through which dead corps are 


carried. 
Lien Owl, fubſt. [of Lich and ow/}] a ſort of owl, by the vulgar, 
to foretel death. 


Lien Wake [of lice, a dead corps, and pacian, Sax. to watch] 
the cuſtom of watching the dead every night till they were buri:d ; 
the word is ſlill retained in Scotland, and the cuſtom too. | 

Lti'cywaLE, an herb. . ; 

Lictra'riox, a ſetting out to be ſold to the h bidder. 

To Lick, verb act. lecken, Du. Ger. and Teut. hcciay, Sax. 
licke, Dan. Qlicks, Su. laigwan, Goth.] - 1. To paſs over with the 
tongue. 2. To lap, to take up with the Let them not /ic+ 
the ſweet which is their poiſon. Sh:keſpeare. 3. To lick up; to devour. 
Now ſhall this company ici ap all that are round about us, as the 
ox liketh up t 3. Numbers. 

Lick, PT [ the _ rough uſage ; a low word. 
And gave me a liel acrofs the face. Dryden. | 

Lickerin, Licktrovs, or Li'cxoritn [prob of liccena, Sax. 
a glutton, or of laetbet, Su. lecktr. Du. and Ger. nice, delicate, or 
loving niceties, &c. Mer. Caſaubon will have it x., Gr.] 1. Lov- 
ing ſweet things, — 8 2 55 nice in on choice of ol, 
ſqueamith. A liguari . L'Eftrange. 2. Eager, greedy. Fit 
commendation kr — is fo del . Si 3. Nice, 
delicate, tempting the appetite. Wich Iicleriſb baits, fit to enſare a 

Li'cxtrSHNEss [of Hicherifs) love of dainties, niceneſs of palate. 

Li'corice, Li'cxoa isn, or LI GC voni, [yavzrzerta, Gr. ghorr- 
Jixa, Lat, /iguericia, It.] a ſhrub, the root whereof is ſweet. Li- 
quorice hath a ilionaceous flower; the pointal becomes 2 ſhort 
pod, containing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds ; the leaves are by pairs, 
Joined to the midrib, and are terminated by an odd lobe. Miller. Li- 
quorice root is long and flender, externally of a duſky reddiſh brown, 
but vida of a the peliors, fall of jul void of ſmell, and of a 
taſte ſweeter than ſugar. It grows wild in many parts of France, I- 
taly, Spain, and . This root is excellent in coughs, and 
all diſorders of the lu The infpiſfated juice of this root is brought 
to us from Spain and Holland, from the firſt of which places it ob- 
tained the name of Spaniſh juice. ill. 

Lrcroas, Roman officers, who carried the axes and bundles of 
rods before the magiſtrates, a ſort of beadles that attended the con- 
ſuls to apprehend or puniſh criminals. Li&ors and rods the enſigns of 
their power. Milton. | | 
Lip ſhlw or hlide, Sax. or lid, Goth. a gate, fied, Ger.] 1. The 
any thing, that which ſhuts down upon a veſſel, a ſtopple. 
The lid of the cup. Addiſor. 2. The membrane, that when we ſleep 
or wink is drawn over the eye. Our eyes have /ids. Ray. 

Lis, sf. (4, Fr.] any thing impregnated with ſome other bo- 
» As or 3 
* [in French heraldry] is uſed to * the ſtrings that are to 
ing, which the Engliſh expreſs by ſtringed. 

To LIE, werb neat. [leogan, Sax. locge, Dan. liuga, Su. liegen, 
Du. lügen, Ger.] to ſpeak an untruth, to utter criminal falſhood. 
Should I /ze againſt my right? Job. 


a hxe; Sax. loeg, Dan. han, Su. leugen, Du. leue- 
n, Ger.] 1. A falſity, an untruth, a criminal falſhood. When one 


or „ and the ſame thing not meant or in- 
2. A charge of falſhood. Men 


he. Locke, 3. A fiction; The 


no diſpenſation with the her preſent rules of ſpeech at ſhal 


ſion may not /ie in hard labour. JI. 


LIE 


To Lir, hu. werb gent. I lay, rer. I have lien, er lain, iy. / are, 
pal. Ilice zan, Sax. ] 1. To lie horizontally. 2. To reſt, to lean upon. 
3- To be repoſited in the grave. I will /e with my fathers, and thou 

t carry me out of Egypt. Gene/is. 4. To be in a ſtate of decumbiture. 
My little daughter /eth at the point of death. Sr. Mart. 5. To * 
the time of flcep. Lay down again and clos'd his weary cycs. Dr y- 
wen. 6. To be laid up or repolited. Divers of them I have yet H- 
ing by me. Boyle. 7. To remain fixed. The recovering of Jamaica 
has ever lien at their hearts. Jcnple. 8. To refide. If thou doeſt not 
well, fin /ieth at the door. C,. 9. To be placed or ſituated. De- 

where there /ay no way. M zm. 10. To preſs upon. 

wrath /ieth hard upon me. Pſahns. 11. To be troubleſome or tedi- 
ous. To —_—y thoſe hour: that Jie upon their hands. Ad#fſer. 12. 
To be judicially fixed. M hat he gets more of ker than ſharp words, 
ler it lie on my head. SH are. 13. To be in any particular Hate. 
All ways do lie open. Shake/jrare. 14. To he in a fate of conceal- 
ment. Many things in them de concealed to us. Locks, 15. To be 
in priſon. 16. To be iu a bad ſtate. Why will you A pinins and 
Pinching. PEfrarge. 17. To be in a kdpleſs or cp He ac. Not 
to lie at the mercy of the weather. n. 18. To cor. Der- 
19. To be in the hawer of, 
to belong to As much as in him lies? Stellin fleet. 20. To be 
charged in any thing; as, an action 4676 againſt me. 21. To coft; 


A8, is lies me in n.ore money. 22. To J ct; {0 ter-C. to in por- 
tune. 23. To lie by; to reſt. to remain kill. 24. 4» le din; to 


reit, to go into a ſtate of repoſe. The leopard ſhall „e 4-12 with the 


kid. Wainh. 25. Te lie dr; to fink into the grave. The fn of 
his youth, which ſhall /ze dern v. ith him in the dal. Fob. 26: To 
lie in; to be in child bed. 27. Yo lic n. to be ſubj dt to. A ge- 
.nerous perion ill ie hr great o , 28. 


lie upon ; to become an obligation er mr e c b 
_ them. Pacer. 29. lie xrith; to converie in bed. By dis x 
lay with me. Sat. F care. 

1o Lit ander the Sea (with mariners] is 
helm being made falt alee, ſhe lies fo ahull, 
her bow or broad ſide. | 

Lite, adi. ¶licvt. Du. lich, Ger. hop, Sax.) I had as /i:} have 
the foppery of fre-dom as the morality of impriſonment. S- are. 

Liege, adv. u illingly. 

Lit'caxcy, or Lict'anoy [ger e, Fr.] ſuch a duty or fealty as 
no man may owe to more than one lord; and therefore moſt com- 
monly taker. for a true ard faithful obedience of a ſubject to a ſove- 
reign prince; alſo the engagement of the tovereign to protect his ſub- 
jects : — it 15 ud to ſigi ĩty the dominion or territory of the: 


wy. (ligic,It. lige, Fr. of ig, low Lat. Egands,Lat. birding] 
1. Properly fnities a vaſſal, who hots a fort of 2 which binds him 
in a Cloſer obligation than other people, fobjet. Whence fegen 

for a ſubject. 2. Sovereign. {This tigridcation ſcems to have acci- 
dentally riſen from the former, the lord cf Age. being by mittake 
called Lege-lord. Jol an] My lady li Dy. n. Godour liege lord. 


Grew. 

Lirce, /a2ft. a ſovereign, a ſeperior lord. O pardon me, my 
liege. Safes, a : | 2 : wat 

Litct-AMan [of liege and an] ore who des allegiance or homage 
to the liege lord, a ſubject. Then ſubjects and Ange- mer. Spenſer. 

Lisce H, » 2 vaſſal vas obliged to ſerve his lord towards all, 
nm ure but his own farher. 5 

IEGE Lord, one who acknowledges no ſupc: ior, a ſoverci i 
alſo the chief lord of th: ſee. me | ; | * 

Lire People, are the ſubjocts of a hing. queen, or ſlate. 

Lit'cer, ſub. [of hege] a reſident ambaiſador. Sce Leces, 

Litx, part. pafſ. of lie. See To Lis. 

Lies Perfoxal [in law] a bond, covenant, or contract. 

Liex Real [in law] a judgment, ſtatute, recognizance, &c. which 
oblige and aſſect the land. es 

Lien, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſplecn or milt. | 

Lixxrz'zic, adj. [/ientericas, Lat.] Pertaining to a lientery. In 
* and r _ * 

IEXTE'RIC, H. [from the adj.] one that is ſick of a lientery 
0x000u01, — if where the belly is /zen!c77c, it is bad to . 
niſter a vomit in the winter ſeaſon. Hir roc. hor. I. 3. p. 1249. 

Li:'xTERY [ Nerrefta, of u- ſmooth, and irg, Gr. a gut, len- 
terie, Fr.] a kind of looſeneſo, wherein the food paſſes ſo ſuddenl 
through the ſtomach and guts, as to be thrown ont by ſtool with li 
alteration. 

Ix Liev, Fr. in the place, room, or ſtead of. In lien of man's 
endeavours. Hooker. In ien of ſham increaſe of dominion. Ad#ijer. 

Liu coxus, Fr. [in old law] a caſtle, manor, or other notorious 
place, well known to thoſe who dwell about it. _ 

Lizvg, adv. willingly. I had as /ieve the town crier had ſpoke my 
lines. Shakeſprare. See Lite. | | 

LrieuTe'xaxcy [/ientenarce, Fr.] the office of a lieutenant. 

Lievre'naxcy [of the city of * the body of lieutenants, a 
ſele& council of the officers of the artillery company, and of the 
trained bands, who govern and order matters relating to the militia of 
it. The /ieutenancy of our is. Felton. 

LixurE'xaur [of lien, a place, and tenant, Fr. holding, or q. 1 
cum tenens, Lat.] one who _— the place of another, a deputy, 
one who acts by vicarious authority in war, an officer who holds the 
pow of a ſuperior, and does his office when abſent, as a 


licutenant-generals, a colonel his lieutenant- colonel, 


3 his lieutenant. 

IEUTENAXT General [in an army] a great commander, next in 

— to the general, who commands one of the wings or lines in a 
ttle; alſo a detachment or flying camp upon a march, and a parti- 

cular quarter at a ſiege. 

LieuTExXANT General [of artillery] is an officer who is next to the 
general of the artillery or ordnance, and in his abſence has the charge 
of all that belongs to it. | 

LiEUTENANT General [of the ordnance] is an officer, whoſe duty 
it is to receive all orders the maſter, and to fee them duly execu- 


: $M 


ts 
ing 
ſaid of a fip, when her 
that the fea breck; upon 


has 


Lieu. 


„ 


LIF 


Lirvrtvsxr Colonel of Foot, is the ſecond officer in the —_ 
he commands in the abſence of the colonel, and in a battle takes poſt 
on the left of his —_— 3 3 D 

LituTExaAxT of Horſe, is the regiment ; he com- 
mands in the abſence of the colonel, lhe ewe et all the other cap- 
tains. 

LizuTExANT »f a Ship, the officer next in place to the captain or 
chief commander of the ſhip. 

LitUTE'NANXTSHIP {of lieutenant] 1. The rank or office of lieu- 
tenant. ; 

Li1tcuTEXAXNT of the ſeuer of London, one who is to act under the 
conſtable for the time being, and to all his offices: he is a 
juſtice of the peace for the counties of Middleſex, Kent, and Surry. 

Lie, plur. /ives [lifv, Dan. lil, Sn. lip, or ly, from lipian, Sax. 
to live, leven, Du. leben, H. Ger.] 1. Conduct, living, manner of 
living, with reſpect to virtue and vice. 2. Livelineſs, ſpirit, vivacity, 
reſolution. Life and fire in fancy and in words. Felton. 3. The du- 
ration of animal being, or the ſpace of time that paſſes between their 
birth and death, the union and ration of the ſoul with body. 
The moving creature that hath /ife. Geneſis. 4. The conſtitution, or 
the — of heat and motion that animates bodies, and makes 
them perceive, act and grow. 5. Preſent ſtate. O 4%, thou no- 
thing's younger brother. Cowley. 6. Enjoyment or poſſeſſion of ter- 
reſtrial exiſtence. Their complot is to have my //e. Shakeſpeare. 7. 
Blood, the ſuppoſed vehicle of %. And the warm /:fe come iſſuing 
through the wound. Pope. 8. Condition, manner of living with re- 
ſpect to happineſs and miſery. Such was the /ife the frugal Sabines 
led. Dryd:n. 9g. Continuance of our preſent ſtite. The adminiſtra- 
tion of this bank is for /ife. Addiſon. 10. The living form, reſem- 
blance exactly copied. Galen hath explained this point unto the /r/+. 
Brown. 11. Exact reſemblance. No character of any perſon was 
ever better drawn to the /ife. Denham. 12. General ſtate of man. 
All that cheers or ſoftens Ii. Pepe. 13. Living perſon. 14 Com- 
mon occurrences, the courte of things. Experience of fe abroad in 
the world. Aſcham. | | 
Lir k, a hiſtory or relation of what a man has done in his life-time, 


narrative of a life palt, animated exiſtence, animal being. Full nature 


ſwarms with life. Thomſon. 
Animal Lite, or Senfitive Lir r, the life of living creatures, con- 
fiſting in the exerciſe of the ſenſes. | 
Vegetative Lire, the life of trees or plants, or that faculty by 
TAhere there's Lirz therc's hope. 
Lat. Agrote dum anime oft pe eff. Tull. ad. Att. Gr. Famidic & 
LUC, a u d Farr. Mythologiſts tell us, that when all evils 
out of Pandora's box, Hape was left behind at the bottom of it. 
The It. fay as we; In fin che w'es fiato, v fperanza. And fo like- 
wiſe the Lat. Dum ſpiro, pero. We fay in another proverb to the 
ſame purpoſe. | ; 

Ift it were not for dope the heart would burſt. 

Lirt conſiſts not in breathing, but in enjoying Lire. 
Martial ſays ; Non oft wivere ſed walere. No life without being in 
health. . 

Li'r ENT OoOD [of Jife and bled] the vital blood, the blood neceſſary 
to life. With a warmth like that of Aland. Spectator. | 

Lirt Ewverlaſling, Aer 5 | 0 

Lr'FEcivixc, adj. [of life 'ving] having the power to give 
life. That hfegiving 4 Fo ths K 

LiFs Guards, ſoldiers who are the body guard of the king or 


Lirs Rent, à rent or falary which a man receives for term of liſe, 


or for the maintenance of life. 
Lr'FELEss, adj. Ilipelear, Sax.) 1. Without life, dead. Ghaſtly 
with wounds lifeleſs on the bier. Prior. 2. Dull, ſtupid, without 
er, force or ſpirit. A /feleſs king, a royal ſhade I lay. Prior. 3. 
nanimated, void of 1 — 72 unactive heap — Cbeyne. 
Lirzikstx, adv. ifeleſs} without vi , frigidly, jcjunely. 
Lr'esLesxess [of &f«le/s] deadneſs, dullneſs, want of —— l 


L1'FELIKE, ad. [of life and like} like a living perſon. Minerva 


rente (of bf and fring ſtrings imagined to convey 
1'FESTRING r and fring] nerve, ſtrings imagined to | 
life. The undecaying Jifefrings of thoſe hearts. Daniel, | 
 Lu'rtTine [of /ife and time] continuance or duration of life. Jor- 
dain talk'd proſe all * hi —— A ot - 
Li'rEwEaRY, adj. [of life and weary] wretc tir living, 
That the — taker may fall dead. — 
To Lir r, erb a8. [liftc, lofter, Dan. lyfta, Su. lever, Fr. levan- 
tar, Sp. and Port. Ie ware, It. and — 1. To raiſe or heave up from 
the ground, to hold on high. Prop'd by the ſpring it /fts aloft the 
| heal! Dradin. 2. To bear, to ſupport : obſolete. Spenſer. 3. To 
rob, to plunder. If nightrobbers = the well-ſtor'd hive. Dryden. 4. 
To exalt, to elevate mentally. My heart was I up in the ways of 
the Lord. 2 Chrazicles. 5. To riſe in fortune. I he eye of the Lord 
lifted up his head from miſery. Ecclefiafticus. 6. To raile in eſtima- 
tion. That we do offer diſgrace to the word of God, or lift up the 
writings of men above it. Hooker. 7. To exalt in dignity ; with 2p. 
See to what a height the Roman virtues /ift wp mortal man. Addi/.n. 
8. To elevate, to iwell with pride. Lifted up with pride. Timothy. 
9. Up is ſometimes emphatically added to I/. Ariſe, lift wp the lad. 


Ger git. 
I0 Lier, werb neut. to ſtrive, to raiſe by ſtrength. Strained by 
liſting at a weight too heavy. Locke. 

Lirr, ſub#. 1. A raiſe, a hoiſt, the act of lifti manner of 
lifting. Not the large ſtride or high /ift that makes the ſpeed. Bacon. 


2. [In Scottiſh] the ſy. Thus, in a ſtarry night, they ſay how clear the 

lift is! 3. Effort, firuggle. Dead % is an effort to raiſe what with 
the whole force cannot be moved; and figuratively any ſtate of impo- 
tence or inability. To help him out at a dead lift. Hudibras. 4. 
Lift, in Scotland, denotes a load or ſurcharge of any thing : as alſo if 
one be diſguiſed with much liquor, they ſay he has got his I/, or a 


at lift. 
Lt FT1NG, part. adj. ln, Lat. /evant, Fr ] raiſing or heaving up. 
1 certain parts of it, „ech lik ond 


LirTinG Pieces ¶ in a clock] 
unlock the ſtops called detents. 


racters, by which are repreſented the 


LIG 


Lirrs [in a ſhip pertaining to the arms of al! : the 
N door have, 9 


4 Li'rTEs [of /ift] one ifts. The /:fter up of mine head. 


To Lic, verb nent. [lixan, Sax. ligger, Dan. liggen, Du. and IL. 
Ger. liegen, H. Ger. ] to Ye in bed or on any place, c. Many 
wild beaſts /iggen in wait. $ : 
 LicamexTs, Fr. [ligamenti, It. ligaments, Lat.] thoſe things that 
tie or bind one part to arother, in popular or po- tical language. 

Licauzxrs [with anatomiſts] 1. Are parts of an animal body of a 
middle ſubſtance, between a cartilage aud à membrane, being harder 
than a membrane, but ſofter than a cartilage; whoſe uſe is to gird 
and 8 the juncture, eſpecially of bones, to prevent their diſlo- 
cation. Cox xuix, and there placing a full ſtop, after ¶ Cenſen - 
tur.] read VesaLi opera, Sc. 2. Bond. chain, entanglement. 
Then the ſoul beginning to be freed from the /igaments of the body, 
reaſons like herſelt. 4adi/or. | 

LicauE NTA Ureri, Lat. fin anatomy] the ligaments of the womb. 
R — Tubes. 

ICGAME'NTAL, or LiGAME'NTOUS; aj, com a ligament. 
The urachos or /igamental paſlage is derived — bottom of the 
bladder. Brown. | | 

Licame'xTuM Ciliare [in anatomy] the ligament of the eye lid. 

Lic rio [/igatio, Lat.] 1. The act of binding or tying. 2. The 
ſtate of being bound. It is the /egation of ſenſe, but the liberty of rea- 
ſon. Addi/cr. 

LicaTure. 1. The act and manner of diſpoſing and applyi 
bandages for cloſing wounds, and performing other 


ions in ſur- 
— By ſtrong /igature and compreſſion. 4-buthnot, 2. Any thing 
und on, b Do but take off the /igature, it will bea 


t imme- 
diately. Ray. 3. The ſtate of being bound. They let it too 
"_ and contract no /igature. Mertimer. 10 mY Ow 
| LicaTurE [with myſtic divines] a total ſuſpenſion of the ſuperior 
faculties or 1 powers of Ol ſoul. | Y 
LicaTures {in the Greek tongue] characters made to expreſs two 
or _ Greek letters together. | 
1GaTURES [with ſurgeons] bandages or fillets of cloth or linen, 
for binding the arm, nnd facitdncing the operation of bleeding. 
LicarurEs [with — are compendious notes or cha- 
ums, differences or rectangles of 
ſeveral quantities. 


Liaarunts (with pri ing of two letters, as &, 
Fo » > © eee 2 4 
2 [in horſes] a diſtemper, being little bladders or puſtules un- 


Ps. | 
Licur fleoke, Sax. luis, Su. licht, Du. and Ger. lumiere, Fr. 
lace, It. lax, Sp. and Port. lax, Lat.] 1. Is either the ſenſation that 
ariſes from beholding any bright object, as the ſun, a lamp, Ee. cal- 
led primary light; or elſe it is the canſe of that ſenſation ; that quality 
or action of the medium of fight by which we ſee. 2. Illumination of 
mind, inſtruction, knowledge. Diſcerned by the Ib of nature. 
Hooker. 3. The part of a picture which is drawn with bright colours, 
or that on which the light is ſuppoſed to fall. Never admit two equal 
lights in the ſame picture. 4. Reach of knowledge, mental 
view. Iflands and contents hitherto were not come to ig. Ba- 
cor. 5. Point of view, ſituation, direction in which the light falls. 
To conſider any thing in its whole extent, and in all its variety of 
lights. Addiſen. 6. Explanation. I have endeavour'd deaf: 
this di e, that every former part might give ſtrength unto all that 
follow, and every latter bring ſome {ght unto all before. Hooker. 7. 
Any thing that gives light, a pharos, a taper. Fixing — 
like Iigbts upon a coaſt. Temple. | 
Lichr, adj. [hht, leobr, Sax. izt, Dan. laett, Su. lucht, Du. and 
IL. Ger. leicht, H. Ger. Ager, Fr. leggiere, It. ligero, Sp. ligeiro, Port. 
— 1. Not heavy, not tending to the centre with great 
ſorce. ſoft with hard and Iigbt with heavy mixt. Dryden. 2. Not 
burthenſome, eaſy to be worn or carried or lifted. The igbter and 
ſlronger the greater the gain. Taſer. 3. Not affliftive, eaſy to be 
endured. Every light common thing, incident into | 


of 
man's life. Hooker. 4. Eaſy to be performed, not difficult, 4 = hag 


ble. The taſk was light. Dryden. 5. Eaſy to be afted on by any 
power. Light of digeition now and fit for uſe. Dryden. 6. Nothea- 
vily armed. A company of light horſemen. Knallen. 7. Active, 
quick, nimble. Aſahel was as /ight of ſoot as a wild roe. 2. Samuel. 
8. Unencumbred, unembarraſſed, free from impediments. Unmar- 
ried men are beſt maſters, but not beſt ſubjects, for they are ligt to 
run away. Bacon. 9. Slight, not great. A light error in the man- 
ner of making the following trials. Boy/e. 10. Not craſs, not groſs. 
Our foul loa this Iigbt . Numbers. 11. Eaſy to admit an 
influence, _ looſe, _ Fn. hp 2 of hand. 
Shakeſpeare. 12. Gay, airy, wi ignity or ſolidity, trifling. Se- 
neca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. Shakeſpeare. 13. 
Not chaſte, not regular in conduct. A ligbe wife doth make a heavy 
huſband. Shakeſpeare. 3 LIGHT, /abf.)] bright, clear. As 
ſoon as the morning was /ighe. 15. Not dark, tending to 
whiteneſs. A hehe colours — ee, FF. 
Licur, adv. [ e. colloquial corruption] lightly, cheap - 
ly. Shall we ſet I he by that cuſtom of reading. * 
| SS gaing make a heavy purſe, 
That is, — — ick return, turns to the beſt account, 
which experience ſufficiently verify d. The Fr. ſay, as we; Le 
— os (fills) /a bourſe. And ſo the It. I guadagni mediocri 
9no . 


To fland in one's own Licur, that is, to act againſt one's own in- 


tereſt. 

Licur Herſe [in military affairs] horſemen not in armour; all are 
ſo called except the life-guards. 

To Licur, verb ad. [from light, ſubſt.] 1. To kindle, to ſet on 
fire, to enflame. 2. To give light to, to guide by light. 3. To il- 
luminate. 4. Up is emphatically joined. No fun was /ighted up the 
world to view. Dryden. 5. 2 of a burden, to 
make more light, to lighten. And /ight this weary veſſel of her load. 
Spenſer. ' 


To Licur, 


LIG 


To Licur, werb near. fret. part. paſ. lit [lickt, Du. chance] 
1. To happes 1 ll upon y ane, Who . Pa Bipqpone 
cel of that ſubſtance gold, could not rationally take the bulk 


and figure to d on its real eſſence. Locke. 2. To light, 5. e. 
to alight [of al Sax.] to get off horſe-back, to get down from 
He lighted down from the chariot to meet him. 2 Airgs. 


o—_— 
3- To fall in any particular direction. 
Lights on his feet before. Dryden. 
to ſtrike on. Nonc can find themſelves grieved on whom- 
| —— o——_— Sc. She lights on that and this, and taſteth all. 
avies. 

ady. [of light] 1. Without wei 2. Without deep 
im - 3. Eaſily, readily, without difficulty, of courſe. If they 
write or ſpeak publickly but five words, one of them is /ightly about 
Not {igbtly or without reaſonable occafion to negleR it. Tayler. 5. 
Cheertally, without aMiction. Seeming to beu it lightly. Shake- 
perhaps have offers. Sac. 7. Nimbly, with agility, nor heavily 

or tardily. 8. Gaily, airily, with levity, without heed or care. 
To Li'cutex, verb neat. [of leobt, hlex, qr, Sax.} 1. To 
render leſs ponderous. 2. [Lite nan, of liktan, Sax. ] to fend forth 
lighteneth, St. Luke. 3. 10 ſhine like lightning. His eye, bright 
as the eagle's, /zghtens forth. Shak;/pcare. 3. [From 4g] to fall or 

YT 


The wounded ſteed curvets, and rais'd upright, 

*. it lighteth. Hooker. 5. To fall, to reſt, or ſettle upon, as a 
; Li'cyTLy, 

the dangerous eſtate of the church. Hooker. 4. Without reaſon. 
fteare. 6. Not chaſtely. If I were {/g4rly diſpoſed, I could ſtill 

LicaTLY tome, LIGHTLY g. Sce BELLY. 

flaſhes out of the clouds, to flaſh with thunder. The lightning that 
light on. Let thy mercy ig / ten upon us. Common Prayer. 


To Licurtn, verb ad. [of liobt, fubſt.} 1. To enlighten, to iilu- 


minate. Ligbten my ſpirit with one clear heavenly ray. Dawics. 2. 
To unload, to exonerate. The mariners were afraid, and caſt forth 
the wares that were in the ſhip into the ſea, to /zgbren it. Torah. 3. 
To make leſs heavy. 4. Lo cheer, to exhilerate. Few tragedies 
ſhall ſucceed in this age, if they are not /eng:bencd with a courſe of 
w _— r, Du. ſigtare, Su fel ood 
| eur [lichtet, Du. ſigtarc, Su.] a veſſel to carry 5 

in 1— a heavy veiſel ĩuto —_—_ 1 unloaded and light - 


— [of /ighter and man] one who manages a lighter. 
77 | | 


vance. 
Lionr-roor, adj. [of /ight and foot} nimble in running or dan- 


cing „ active. 
1enr- voor, ſab. veniſon; a cant word. | 
Li'cuT-neaDeD, adj. {of light and head] 1. Unſteady, looſe, 
.thoughtleſs, weak. Light-beaded weak men. Clarendon, 2. Delt- 
rious, diſordered in the mind by diſcaſe. 
FF... Ess [of light-headed} delirionſneſs, diſorder of 
mind. | 
Li'cur- nous [of light and houſe] an high building; at the top of 
which lights are hung to guide ſhips at ſea. 
Li'G4T-LEGGED [of light and leg) nimble. fivift. Light-legged 
Pas has got the middle ſpace. 1 2 
LicnrLess [of igt] wanting light, dark. TE: 
Li'cxr-uixvtD {of /izht and mind] unſettled, unſteady. He 
that is haſty to give credit is ic ,- Ecclefeajres, 
Licutwinxs {from lighten, lightening, or lightning, Eng. Irrunz, 
| Sax.] 1. A flaſhing of light or hre out of the clouds, the flaſh that 
accompanies thunder. Lightning is a great flame very bright, excend- 
ing every way to a great — 4 ſuddenly darting upwards and there 


ending, ſo that it is only momentaneous. Majchenbroek. 2. Mitiga- 


tion, abatement. A /ightzing before death. 2d:!1/or. | 

Licurxess {lewttas, Lat. lihrnerye, or lyhcaepye, Sax.] 1. The 
want of wei which cauſes the hatting of a body upwards, by rea- 
| fon of its rarity and ſubtility. 2. Levity. | 

LicaTxtss {of leohrnerye, Sax.] 1. The oppoſite of darkneſs. 
2. Inconſtancy, unſteadineſs. Lightne/s and unconſtancy in love. 
Spenſer. 3. Unchaſtity, want of conduct in women. The opinion of 
my /ightreſs embolden'd ſuch baie fancies towards me. Sidney. 4. 
Agility. nimbleneis. „ 

Licurs {fo named prob. as being the lighteſt parts of an animal 
body, ſuppoſed to be called ſo from their lightneſs in proportion 

to their bulk} the lungs, the organs of breathing. The complaint 

was chiefly from the lights. Hayward. 

Licurs ſin architecture] the openings of doors, windows and 
other places through which the light hath paſſage. 

Licurs [in painting] thoſe parts of a picce that are illuminated. 
or that lie open or expoſed to the luminary, by which the piece 15 

poſed to be enlightened, and which, for that reaſon, are painted 
in light, vivid colours. 

Licarsome [of /ight] 1. Luminous, not dark; not , not 
obſcure. White walls make rooms more iigbiſame than black. Ba- 
con. 2. Gay, airy, having the power to cheer. That /igbt/ome af- 
fection of joy wherein God delighteth when his ſaints praiſe him. 


Li'cuTSoMENEss [of /:;gh:/ome] 1. Luminouſneſs, not opacity, not 


obſcurity nor darkſomeneſs. The /ght/cmeneſs of our air. Cheyne. 
2. Cheerfulneſs, merriment, levity. —w 
Lion Ales, fubft. [/ignum — the wood of aloes, a valua- 
le drug. As the trees of /ign alen. Nambers, 
Lr'exgovus, adj. (lignexx, Fr. ligneus, from lignum; Lat. wood] 
made of or pertaining to wood, woody, reſembling wood. Being of 
2 more nature. Bacon. 


'oxum Nephriticum, Lit. [in medicine] a wood of great efficacy 
againſt the ſtone in the kidneys. | 
Lionum Rhodium, Lat. a ſweet wood, of which the oil of rhodium 


Lecnun Sarum, or Licxun Vitæ, Lat. the wood commonly cal- 


led by phyſicians, guaiacum, a very hard wood. 
Lone fin heake) © diate, like bladders or puſhes withia the 


aud quit yourſelves 4e men. 1 Cu,. 


LIM 

To Lise, verb 4. [iyken, Du. of lican, or licean, Sax. fiks, 
Su.] 1. To chuſe with ſome degree of preference. 'I his ſpeech was 
not of them all /iked. Knelies. 2. To approve, to view with appro- 
bation, not fondneſs. 'Tho' they did not {ike the evil he did, yet they 
liked him that did the evil. Sidney. 3. Lo pleaſe, to be agrecable 
to; now obſolete ; generally in an imperſonal form. It /:4e.! her to 
include the ſame within one entire leaſe. Bacon. | 

To Like, verb next. 1. To be pleaſed with ; havirg before the 
thing approved; obſolete. Of any thing more than of Cod tliey 
could not by any means like. Heoker. 2. To chuſe, to lift, to be 
pleaſed. The man /ikes not to take his brother's wife. Deatero- 


LrxELixess, or Li'xtLinooD Jof /ikels] 1. Worthineſs to be liked, 
comelineſs ; obſolete, only among the Scots. 2. A pcarance, thew ; 
obſolete. 3. Reſemblancc, likenefs ; obiolcte. 4. Probability, veri- 
ſimilitude, appearance of truth. Probability or /:4cliboz4 of danger. 
Sent h. 

To Li'xen, verb at. [likne, Dan. lins, Su. vergclyſtken, Du. 

L. Ger. vergleichen, H. Ger. ] io repreſent as 8 
— with. Likening him to a finging man of W:ndior. Shate- 

Lr'x EX ESS [of like ; elcneyye, Sax.) 1. Reſemblance, fimili- 
tuce. Tranſlation is a kind of drawing after the lite, where there is 
double fort of ue, a good one und a bad one. D. 2. Form, 
appearance, An enemy in the /i4e.:-/5 of a friend. LU Fjirange. 3. 
— Who reſembles another. 1 took you tor your i Clos. 

rior. 

| Lice, 4 5. [of zelic, lic, Sax. ligt, Dan. lik. Su. It: le, Goth. ge- 

lijck, Du. gelrk, L. Ger. Gleich, II. Ger. 1. Being in che likeneſs 
of, reſembling, having reiemblance. Whom art thou 4e in thy 
greatneſs. Exzeize/. 2. Equal, of the fame quantity. More cicr:y - 
men were imporerithed by the late war than ever in the /14e tp.ce 
deſore. Strat. 3. [ For likely] probable, credible. It is /e that the c- 
periment would have been effectual. Bacor. 4. Likely, in © tlate 
that gives probable expectations. I his is, | ttink, an iroprover, tho? 
went ute. chen. Many were not ev to be governed, noi ike 

to contorm themicives to ftrict rules. Clarendon. x 
LIS, /abft. {this ſubſtantive is ſeldom, inore than the adjeclive, 


uſed ciliprically, the lite for fe lite thing, or the vide pern] i. Some 


perſon or thing reſembling another. Every Aide is nut tac ame. $4 de- 


eure. 2. Near approach, a late like to anotker ſtate. A tenle com- 


Lrcur-FixckAED [of light and finger} thieviſh, nimble at coatri- 


mon but not juſt. Keport being carried ſecretly from one io another 
in my ſhip, had /#- to bave been wy utter overthrow. Rule. ch, 

Lk, ow. 1. In the fanc mauer as. Like as « take; pitieth 
his own children. Pjalms. 2. In ſuch a manner 25 bents. le lizong 
3. Likely. probauly. A 
popular ule not analogical. 

kur, adj. [of ike] 1. Such as may be liked, fuch as may 
pleaſe; obſolete. 2. Probable, ſuch as way be thought or believed, 
tuch as may be thought wore reaſonbly taan the contrary. 

LixeLy, adv. probably, as may icaionably be chought. He was 
485 ignorant of nothing. Gille. 

ike Arches, or Like Art [in projections of the ipliere] are 
of leſier eircles, which contain an equal number of degrecs with the 
correſponding arches of great ones. | 

Lixe Figures) [in geometry] are ſuch as have their angles equal, 
and the ſides about thoic angles proportional. 

LixE folid Figures in geomeiry} are ſuch as are contained under 
the like planes equal in nuinber. 

Like Quantities [in algebra] are ſuch as are expreſſed by the ſame 
letters equally repeated in each quantity); thu>, 2 and 3 @ and 
4 4d and 6, are like quantities, but 2 4 and 3 4, arc unlike quan- 
utes. 7 

Lic E Sizns [in algebra] are when both arc affrmative, or both 
negative; thus 16 4 and ＋ A4 have like ligns, but + 12. © and — 
2 4 have unlike. 

Lic EWIs E, adv. [of lite and wife; ligetwu, Dan. eit icheweiſe, 
Ger.] alſo, in hike manner, morcover, tov. do was it in tue wu cry 
0 the Roman empire, and lite vie in the empire of Aluaygne, 

acon., 

Lr«1xc, adj. [perhaps becauſe plumpneſs is »grecable to the tight. 
Jehr/or] being in a ſtate of pluwprets, plump. Why ſhould he fee 
your faces worſe /z4ivg than the chilkeren which are of your fort. 
Deuteronory. | 

Lic ix, „H. [of lite] 1. Good ſtate of body, plumpneſs. Their 
young ones are in good 4, hey grow up with corn. Jes. 2. 
State of trial. 3. Inclination. | 7 5 

Li'tacn Tree, a, tree bearing blue, white or purple flowers. 

LILiru [y, prob. of , Heb. night.] the Jews have 2 
notion that ſhe was Adam's fult wife, and by pronouncing the name of 
God, flew away into the air. This 474 tuey imagine to be a ſpec- 
tre, that kills or carries away yoang chiidzen in the night; and there - 
fore, as a charm againſ her, it is a cuſtom to throw into the four cor- 
ners of a chamber, where a Jewith woman lies in, a paper with theſe 
words in it; Adam ard Eve, Lilith, get the cat. 3 

LiLIa'cEOus [liliaceus, Lat.] of, pertaining to, or like a lily. 

LI'LIEb, adj. [of lily] embelliſhed with lilies. Ladons lied banks. 

ton. 

Liriun, Lat. the lily. See III V. 

Liliuu Convallium, Lat. {with botaniſts] lily of the vallies. See 
Lily of the V alley. 3 

L'riLY, or LL, ub. [lilie, Sax. lilia, Su. lilie, Dan. Du, and 
Ger. /ilium, Lat.] a beautiful flower. 

LiLY-DarFoDiL, . [lilio narciſſus] a foreign flower. 

LiLY-HYACINTH, ſubjt. [lilis hyacinthus] a flower compoſed of 
fix leaves, ſhaped like the flower of hyacinth. | 

Lily of the Valley, or May-lily, jubſt. [lilium convallium] a flower 
which conſiſts of one leaf, ſhaped like a bell, and divided at top into 
ſix ſegments. 

L'1LY-LIVERED, adj. [of lily and /iver] cowardly, white-livered, 
A lily-livered, action- taking knave. Shake//car-. | 

Lia, the capital of a province of the taine name, ard allo of the 
whole kingdom of Peru, in South America, and vas incicnutly the 

Capital 


i 


| der. 


R — Patrum [according 


alto placed at the 


LIM 


exvital of the Incas, or Indian mcnarchs. Lat. 12* 30 S. Long. 
& W..: 

F Lina'crnus [of hh, Lat. a ſnail] of or pertaining to ſnails. 
Lina rior, Lat. [with furgeons] the act of filin bones, Cc. 
Inner [imatura, Lat.] powder or duſt which comes from 

fung, the uin gs of any metal. 

Lien [of tuumt, Dan. zem, Su. hm, Sax. and Scottiſh] 1. A member, 

2 jointed or articulated part of an animal body. 2. {/ambe, Fr. lim r, 

Lat.) an edge, a border of any thing, A philoſophical word. The 

colouis eme ged out of tte whiteneſs, the violet and the blue at its 

inward J, and at its outward /imb the red and yellow. Newton. 3. 

[ With wathematitians] the utmoſt end or border of an inſtrament, as 

an aftrolabe. &c. fo the circumference of the original circle in any 

projection of a ſphere upon the x'ane. 4. [With — the ut- 
mot edye or border of the body, or diſk of the fun and moon, when 
either is in an ec lipie. 

To Ling, werb act. [of the ſubſt.] 1. To ſupply with limbs. They 
limb themſelves. Milton. 2. To pull limb from limb, to tear aſun- 


Lr'vsBtck [corrupted by popular pronunciation from alembic ; alem- 
bicus, I. Barb. alembic, Fr.] a ſtill. | 

Li“ usr b. adj. [of /imb) formed with regard to limbs. 

L1'1aurr, adj. [prob. either of fenchen, Du. and Ger. to bow or 
bend, or of liader, Fr. ſoft} pliable, ſupple, apt to bend or flag, lithe. 
He had tried and found him a prince ot /mber virtues. Wotton. 

Liver Holes [in a ſhip] little ſquare holes cut out in all the 


| ground timbers, next to the keel, to let water paſs to the well of the 


| Linn [of limber] pliableneſs, aptneſs to be bowed or 


ts L“uno, Lat. [in priſon ; co qued fit limbus inſerorum. Du Cange] + 


1. A region bordering upon hell, in which there is neither pleaſure 
nor pain: popularly hell. As far from help as /imbo is from bliſs. 
Shake/feare. A limbo large and broad. Milton. 2. Any place of 
miſery and reſtraint. Friar, thou art coine off thyſelf, but poor I 
am left in /mb;. Dryden. | 

Li'unvs, Lat. [with mathematicians] the limb or utmoſt edge of 
an aſtrolabe, or other mathematical inflrument. See LIIIB. 

Liunus Patrum, [is fo called, becauſe it is /inbus inftrerum] the 

, brink or border of hell. See LIuĩVo. | | 
to the notion of the Roman Catholics] 
the pl:cc where the Yeceofed patriarchs reſided till the coming of our 
Saviom ; and aifſo the place where our Saviour continued, from the 
time ©. iis death to his reſurrection. [ Sec BeaTiyic Ven and Gxos- 
Tic compared] and where the ſouls of infants who die without bap- 
tiim arc received; who have not deſerved hell, as dying in innocence; 
nor are fit for heaven, becauſe of the imputation of original fin. See 
Fzvexar Head. + | 

Lins (lim, zelyman, Sax. to glue] 1. A viſcous ſubſtance drawn 
over twigs, which catches and entangles the _ of birds that light 
upon ic. 2. Matter of which mortar is made, fo called becauſe uicd 
in cement. 3. [Lum, Du. and L. Ger. leim, H. Ger.) tone, of 
which {being burnt) mortar is made. | 

Liu, a borough and fea-port town of Dorſetſhire, 144 miles from 
London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Liu Tree, or Lors lind, Sax. with botaniſts] 1. A tree bear- 
ing white ſweet flowers ; the linden or teyl- tree. The flower con. ſts 
1 leaves placed orbicularly in the form of a roſe, having a 
long narrow leaf growing to the footitalk of each cluſter of flowers, 
from. whoſe cup riſes the pointal, which becomes teſticulated, of one 
capſule, containing an oblong ſeed. The timber is uſed by carvers 
and turners. trees continue ſound many years, and to a 
conſiderable bulk ; Sir Il homas Brown mentions one in Norfolk i x- 
teen yards in circuit. Miller. 2. [Lime, Fr.] a fort of limon. 3. 
[ Limon, Fr. lime, It.] mud or clay. 

To Liu, verb act. {from the ſubſt. zelman, Sax. to glue] 1. To 
daub with lime. T twigs in time will come to be Amed. L E- 
range. 2. To entangle, to enſnare in general. They are lied with 
the twigs that threaten them. Shakeſpeare. 3. To cement. Who 
gave his blood to /ime the ſtones together. Shakeſpeare. 4. To ma- 


nure ground with lime. 


To Inu, or To Lix , verb neut. I prob. of /igner, Fr. Miner] 
to couple as dogs do. Hy 
In Bays, or Tig, a device for catching of birds, by a twig 


| daubed with bird-lime. 


Livit-rilun [of lime and kiln] a kiln or furnace where ſtones are 
burnt to lime. 


Liuz'xT1vs [of linen, Lat. a threſhhold] the god of threſholds 


among the Romans. 


Liurk [/imier, Fr. a blood-hoand] a large dog for the hunting of 
a boar, 
 Lit-sroxE [of line and fone] the ſtone of which lime is made. 
Livt-water, /ubft Lime-water, made by pouring water | 


| quick lime, with ſome other * to take off its ill flavour, * 


of gecat ſervĩce internally in all cutaneous eruptions and ditcaſes of 
the lungs. Hill. 

I. “ur [{imite, Fr. It. and Sp. of /imitis, gen. of limes, Lat.] a 

hound, boundary or border, utmoit reach. Ihe whole init of the 
mountain round about. Exodus. 
To Limit [/imiter, Fr. limitar, Sp. of /imitare, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
{ct limits or bounds, to confine, to ſhut in boundaries, to reſtrain, to 
eircumſcribe, not to leave at large. A limited monarch. Swift. 2. 
To reftrain from a lax or general fignification. | 

LiniT 4 xEOUS, adj. { linctancus, Lat.] cf or pertaining to bounds 
or frontiers. 

Li'uirax, 222 Lat.] belonging to the limits or bounds ; 

ndaries as a guard or ſuperintendant. | 

Liurra'TION, Fr. [limitazione, It. /imitacion, Sp. of limitatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of limiting, ſetting bounds to, reſtriction, circumſcription. 
2. Confinement, from a lax or undeterminate ſenſe or meaning. Re- 
ſtraints and limitation: _—_— have in regard of the matter 


whereunto are applicable. Hooker. ; 
7—.— of Ale [law term] a certain time ſet down by the 


Sp. illumins, 


. without ei 
Ule 


water and ſugar. 


LIN 


tatute, wherein a man muſt al himſelf or his anceſtors to 
been ſized of lande, ford for by Grit of als _ 
Lr':a1Tzp Problem [in geometry] ſuch a one which has but one 


| only folution, or which can be done only one way. 


To Linux — en/aminer, Fr. to adorn books with pictures, laminar, 
] to colour or illuminate prints or to paint in 


water colours; alſo to paint to the lite in creons, 
Emblems lind in lively colours. Peacham. 
Li'>1xzr [corrupted from en i near, Fr. one who decorates books 


with initial pictures, /umizador, Sp. of illvminator, Lat.} one who 


draws and paints, a picture - maker. That divers limners at a diſtance, 


copy or defign, ſhould draw the ſame picture. Clan- 


ville. 

Li'uox, Fr. [ /imene, It.] Sce Lenox. f 

Lixtoxa've, Fr. [/imonada, Sp.] a potable liquor made of limonc, 
dee LewoxaDE. 


Lixo's1a, Lat. [ v, Gr. ] the anemony, emony, or wind- 


Lino'siry [Emefti, It. of lmefitas, Lat.] fulneſs of mud. 
Li nous [lmeſe, it. of limoſus, Lat.] full of mud, ſlimy. The 


muddy and lim matter brought down by the Nilus. Brows. 
Linee, adj. [/impis, It.] 1. Weak, vapid. The chub cats wateriſh, 


and the fleſh ot him is not firm, but /:mp and taſteleſs. Walton. 2. 
— mn, and in Scotland, for limber, ſupple, 
G5 5 
To Line, verb next. [of limp-healr, Sax. lame, limpen] to halt 
zor go lame. When Plutus, which is riches, is ſent from Jupiter, he 
.limps and goes flowlv. Bacen. = = 
Li'urzr, ſab. a kind of ſhell-hiſh. Ainſworth. 
1 Sce Lx urn bers. 8 . 
LI uri, 4. {of limpide, Fr. limpido, It. limpidus, Lat.] pure, clear, 
tranſparent. The ſprings which were clear, freſh, and limpid, become 
_ and turbid. Water, 5 i N 
1'MPIDNESS limpid] clearneſs, purity, tranſparency, 
* [of /imp] in a 3 manner. 
Liurrrubk [lrmpitude, Lat.] clearneſs, pureneſs. 


Lr'urxkss [of mp] li 8. 
1. Viſcous, glutinous. And yp os 


Luv, adj. [of lime] 
winges twain in /i»y ſnares. Spenſer. 2. Containing lime. 
=y limy 9” Grew. n : | | Lo 

0 Lix, verb neut. [ablinnan, Sax.] to to give over. 

Lixa'r1a, Lat. Lil botaniſts] ray res Fo 

— * flax 74 flax is ſown. N 

Lixck Pin, or Lixs Pix a cart, waggon, &c.] an iron pit 
„„ f 121 

Li'xcoLx, the capital city of Lincolnſhire, fituated on the river 
Witham, 128 miles from London. It is the ſee of a biſhop, gives 
title of earl to the noble family of Clinton, and ſends two members to 
parliament. See the arms of this biſhopric, Plate IX. Fig. 19. 

Li'xcor.xsn1ReE, one of the largeſt counties in England; divided 
from Northamptouſhire on the ſouth, by the river Welland; and 
from Yorkſhire on the weft, by the Humber: it has the German 
ocean on the eaſt, and on the weſt is bounded by ſome parts of York- 
ſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and Rutlandſkure. It ſends 
= members 3 liament. T 

'NCTUs, Lat. a licking or ſucking. | 

LrixcTvs, fubfe. ſown linctum, ſup. of Ingo, Lat. in pharmacy] a 
medicine to be li up by the tongue. | 

Li'xvex Tree [hnb, Sax. of ſmden Ger. and treo, Dan] 1. The 
teyl, or lime-tree ; ſee Liz. Hard box and /index of a grain. 
Dryden. 2. r ; 

Line [ligne, Fr. linba, Port. linea, It. Sp. and Lat.) 1. A row of 
words in writing or printing, as much as: is written from one margin 
to the other, a verſe. In the preceding line Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſicau. 
Broome. 2. Extenfion as to length. In curve lines. Bentley. 3. A 
ſlender ſtring. A line ſeldom holds to ſtrein. Moxon. 4. A thread 
extended to direct any operation. We, as by /ize, upon the ocean go. 
Dryden. F. The firing that ſuſtains the angler's 6. Linea- 
ments or marks in the or face. I have good fortune ; 
to, here's a ſimple line of life, here's a ſmall trifle of wives. $ 
fpeare. 7. Delineation, ſketch. ſuch buildings as I have 
drawn you here the /ines of. Temple. 8. Contour, outline. Free as 


thy ſtroke, yet faultleſs as thy ze. Pope. 9. Rank. 
ap Arco 4 dd e I. 

line of order. Shake. 
12. Extenſion, limit. 13. — equinoctial line. When the ſun 
below the line deſcends. Creech. 


P line whoſe points 
Rizht Lixe, or Strait Lixe [in geometry] a line w ants are 
lly placed between the two'extremes or 2. 


Lixe of Numbers, a line uſually placed on carpenters, &c. rules or 
HE — — with hom, — Has, 
and is called Gunter's hne, he being the inventor. | | 


Lixx {in military affairs] fignifies the of an army drawn 
. 2 i E as the — 
to prevent its being - Theſe lines are, 1, the van; 2dly, the 


io _ 2 * [in aſtronomy] according | 
INE of . ly of a in alt to 
12 ſyſtem, is a right line, drawn from the centre of RSS 
tric, to the centre of the right line 3 
Lixs of the Apſes [in aſtronomy] is a right li the 
A I. —— E. 
are the one the apogee, and the other the perigree of the planet. 
LixE of the Apogee of a Planet [in aſtronomy] a line drawn from 
the centre of the world, through the point of the apogee, as far as 
the zodiac of the primum mobile. | 
Horizontal Lixt [in geography] a line parallel to the horizon. 


Ling 


LIN 


Line of Longitude of a Planet, either greateft or l:aff I in aſtronomy 
is that 44 of the line of the apſes, which reaches fl the center 1 
the world, to either the a or perigee of the planet. 

Lixt of mean Longitnde in aſtronomy) is a line drawn through the 
centre of the world, at right angles to the ime of the aples, and the 
extreme points of it are termed the mean }ongitudes. 

L1xE of mean Motion of the Sun {in altvenon v] 1s A right line 
drawn from the centre of the world, as tar as to the zodiac of the pri- 
mum mobi e. | 

Lixe of mean Motion of the Sun in the Fxco1 tein in aftronomy] is 


a right line drawn trom the centie of the cxcentric, to the centre of 


the fun, and parallel to the former. 

Lixe of real Motion tbe Sim [in aſtronomy] a line drawn from 
the centre of the world to the centre of tue fun, and continued as far 
as the zodiac of the primum mobl-, 

Lixs of the Nodes of a Plant in aſtronomy} is a right line from 
the planet to the fun, being the common place of inter ſection of the 

'ane of the orbit of the piznert, wita that of the ccliptic. 

Syradical Line [in attronemy] (in reſpect to ſome phaſes ot the 
moon) is a right line, ſuppoſcd to be drawn through the center of the 
carth and ſun. | 

Lid of the mean Syzygirs [in aſtronomy} is a right line, ima- 
| = to pats through the centie of the earth, and the mean place of 
the fun. 

Lixe of the true Syzygies [in aſtronomy] a right line, ſuppoſed to 
be drawn through the centre of ti: c2r:h, and ine real place of the 
ſun. | 

Equim ial Lixe (in dialling} is the common place, where the 
equinoctial and the plane of the vial do mutually inturiect one another. 

Horary Lites {in diolliog] are the common interſections of the 
hour, circles of the ſphere, with the dial plane. 

Horizontal Live [in dialling] is a common interſection of the hori- 
20n. and the dial plane. 

Satflilar LIX Ex [in dialling] is that line o which the ſtyle of the 
dial is erected. and reprete nis ſuch an hour circle, as is perpendicular 
to he plane ot the dial. 

Lier fin fencing) is that directly oproßz to the adverſarv. 
wherein the ſhoulders, the right arm and the ſuotd ſhould always be 
found, and u herrin alſo thre two fect are to be placed. at a four ad 
an half diſtance fron each other; and in thi. poſton a man i ſaid 
to be in line. 

L:ixs Cin fortification] is what is drawn from one point to another, 
in making a pln on paper. On the ground in the held, it is ſome- 
times taken for a trench with parapet; at other times, for a row of 
bags of cath or gabions, tet in a line to cover the men from the Fre 
of the enemy ; work thrown up, trench. Lite thy forces, and at- 
tack their {nos De ven. | | 

Lrixes of 2pproech, or Lixes f Attack Tin fortification) are the 
ways of trench-s, dug along ti. carth, toward a town that is betieged, 
in order to gain the mort and the body of the place. See Sree. 

Lint Na [tn fortiſcation] a right line, joining the points 

of the two ncareſt Laitions, | 
Capital Lixt ſin forific:tion] a line drawn from the angle at the 
gorge, to the angle of the button. | 

Lix E of Circumcallutisos in military art] a trench with a parapct. 
made by the beſicger, quite round their camp. within cannot ſho of 
the place, to oproſe any army the! may come tothe relief of the place, 
and to ſtop deterters. 

Lives F Communicatien {in ftigcatior] ſuch lines as run from 
one work to another; but more cfpocially in a continued trench, with 
which a circum»v:#}:rion or contravallation is encompaſſed, io a+ to 
maintain a communication with all its forts, redoubts, and other 


Linz of Contray:!lation ſ in fortification] a trench with a bieaſt- 
work or parapet, which the betiegers make next to the place beſicged, 
to ſecure then ſelves againſt the ſallies of the garriſon ; fo that an ar- 
my forming a ſiege, lies between the lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation. 

Lixt of Defence [in fortification] a ſt aight line, ſhew ing the courſe 
of a bullet, according to the ſituation it onght to have to defend the 
face of the baſtion. 

Lixt of Defence fichant [in fortification} a line drawn from the an- 
| a4 the courtin, to the flanked angle of the oppolite baſtion, never- 

s without touching the face of the baſtion. | 
LINE of o_—_ razant [in fortification} is a line drawn from the 
point of the baition aiong the face, till it comes to the courtin, and 
this news how much of the courtin will ſcour the face. | 

Lrvs forming the Flank (in fortihcation} one drawn from the an- 


7 ge, made by the two demi-gorges of the baſtion, to the angle at the 
flank. 


I xESs auth infa [in fortification] are trenches or moats, or trenches 
cut towards the place beſieged, to hinder ſailies. 

Lixes ac#th anf, ſin the art of war] are trenches towards the 
field, to hinder any fuccours from beirg brought to the beſieged. 

Lixg of the Front [in perſpective] is any right line parallel to a 
terreſtrial line. 

Geometrical Lix x, is a line drawn on a geometrical plane after any 
manner. | 


Herizontel Lini [in perſpeſtive] is the common ſection of the ho- 


rizontal plane, and that of tae repreſent tion or draught ; which alſo 
paſſes through the principal point. | 

Lixe of incidence {in catoptrics] a ray ſtarting from ſome luminous 
body, and terminating in a point of ſome ſurface. | 


earive Lixs [in perſpective] the line of an object, from whence 
Fa is Ho pope in rhe taugh' or picture. 


Station Line [in perſpective] is the can mon ſection of the vertical 
geometrical plane ; or the erpedicular height cf the eye above the 
geometrical plane; or a line drawn on tat plaue, and perpendicular 
t the line expreſſing the height of the ec. 
 Terrefirial Lens [in penpctive] a right line. in which the geo- 
metrical plane, and that ot ihe draught or picture interſect cach 


Ferne Lins fin perſpective] is the common interſeftion of the 
vertical plane, the picture or draught. 


FIX 8 ww 


There are iu the hon, ground two L 1 15h, 
1 


LIN 


Live of Dire2:n (in philoſophy] is that accordin} to winch 4 
y endeavours to move. 

Lier of Gravitation of an heayy Redy [in philoſophy] a live drawe 
— 4 1 centre of gravity, and according to which it tend down 
wards. 

Lixe of Meaſures ſin pe J that line in which the diameter 
of any circle to be 12 

To Lixx. verb act. ¶ iuppoſed by Junius from /izwm, Lat linen. lining: 
being made of linen] 1. To cher on the infide. A box 444 
with paper. Bork. 2. To put a thing into the infide of another. The 
charge amounteth very high for any one man's purſe, except I ne 
beyond ordinary to reach unto. Carer. 3. [In fortification} to ſurround 
and ſtrengthen a work with a wall, turf, Sc. 4. To line hedges [in 
military art] is to plant muſketeer: along them under their covert, to 
fre upon an enemy that comes open, or to defend themielves againſt 
the horſe, to guard within. They had /red ſom e he4yes with muſ- 
quetcers. (Jurendn. F. To cover. Pluck the /in'd crutch from thy 
old _— fire. Shakeſpeare. 6. To double, to l engthen. Tired 
and a ited with ſubordinate commanders of great expeitence and va- 
lour. Curenchu. 7. To impregnate, applied tonne, generating. 

I.isxea Alla. Lat. ſin anatomy] a concourſe of tendons of tue 
ob{izue muſcles of the lower belly, which mect on both tices, and fo 
form a kind of coat, as if they were all but one t:1ion 

Lika Celerrims Deſeerſus ¶ in mitheraatics] at curve which 2 
body would deſcribe in its detcent if it oecd with the foiteelt mo- 
tion poſi. ble. | 

Lrxeacz [linage, Fr.] race, progeny, family, pedigree, either 
aſcending or deſcending. Joſeph was of the houſ: — liceaie of 
Lavid. Ft. Lake. a 

Li'xzar, 57. [[rcale, It. of Heul, from ſinca. Lat. a line] 1. 
Of or pertaiming to a line, that is, or goes in a right line, compoſed 
of lines, delineated. Errors ever occur more eafily in the wann ge- 
ment of grols materials than Heal deſigns. M˙⁰l. 2. Deſcending 
in a direct genealo: . The right of /zea/ ſucceſſion. Locke. 3. 
Claimed by deſcent. 4. Allied by direct de ſcent. 

LIxTAUTI x, a {of lineal} in a dict line. The perſon upon 
whom the crown /ir-alf; and rightfu ly deſcended. Clererden. 

III EAN r, fabi. [of lu, Fr. Auen ventum, Lat.] a fine. 
ſtroke or lire obfervee in the face, and tornung the del-cacy thereof; 
or that which : ctervn the refer lange, and occaſions the relation of 
IFkeneſs or vithenefs to many ther tice, or the features or propor- 
tion of the taco, Eran om eas it were m lines, diſcriminating mark 
in the form in general. he are not more differences in men's 
tic, and the outward Harare, of il ir bodies, than there are in 
the makes and tempers of then mounds. Loche. | 

LINIE, ad. [{inearis, from e. Tar, a line] of or pertaini 
to a line, compoſed of line, having the form cf 2 Covered wi 
{inrar ſtriæ tending towards ieverat centre:, fo as to compote flat ſtel- 
lar fᷣgures. Wiedwart. | 

LI xX EAR Aambers. are ſuch as le iclition to length only, ſuch as 
repreſent oe ſide of a plain figur. | | 

Lixear Pelle [in innthe mati; +] a ſngle problem that is capable 
of but one: ſolution, or that cau be ſolved ꝑcoinetrically by the inter- 
ſecti n of two right lines. | | 

Lixta"10% {/ineatrr, from be, I. a line] dravght of a line. 
WH a:awar?. 

Li'x t u. /ebji. Linge, Fr. pannolirs, It. !enco, Sp. lenco. Port [rnam, 
Lat. lun, Dan. fyawact, Du. linnen, I. cr. cinen, or t niwand, II. 
Ger. linen, S.x.] cloth mede of flux or Hep. 

Lit u, adi. [ linens, of linum, Lat. flax.] 1. Made of linen. 2. 
Reſembling linen. | | | 

LintxpraPtr [of /inren and graper] he who deals in linen. 

Lixc ting. Island.] 1. Heath. Thi tenſe is retained in the nor- 
thern counties: yet Bacon ſeems to difknguith then. Heath is the 
young ſort, and ag the tall. ſtubbe knd, which they pull up for 
firing, 2. [iingbe, Du.] A fort of fer-fifu of the cod Kind. 

Lixc, a termination which commonly notes dimmution, as 41t- 
lag. a young cat, and is derived fiom the (ter, hfew, little; ſome- 
tines a quality, 2 in which leni Simmer dedncns 5; fron 
fangen, old Teut. to belong. 

J.rxe; Wort, the herb angelica. | 

To LN, werb neut. [of langten, Ten: from lenx, Sax. long.] 
1. To pine away with a diſeaſe. 2. To remain long in languor or 
pain, to anguiſh. 3. To heſitate, to be in ſuſpenſe. ' 4. To remain 
long, to delay, to Joiter; in an it ſenſe. Now live ſecure, and 
linger out your days. Dryden. 5. To remain long without action or 
determination. We have /igered about a match between Anne Page 
and my couſin. Shakeſpcare. 6. lo wait long in expeRation or un- 
certainty. 7. To be long in producing effects. She has ſtrange lin- 
2 ring poiſons. Shakeſpeare. | 
Io Li'xatr, verb ad. to protract, to draw out to length; ob · 
ſolete. 

Lixcerrs [of Ager] one who lingers. | 

Li'xarRIX GHV, adv. [of 1 without delay. 

Lix GET, jubf. or Li'xcor [/arguer, lingot, Fr. with chemiſts] an 
iron mould of ſeveral ſhapes, in which melted metals are uſua ly 
oured ; alſo a ſmall maſs of metal. 

Lr'xco, ſubft. [Portugueſe] language, tongue, ſpeech. Congreve. 

Li'xcua, Lat. the tongue; allo a language or ſpeech. 

Lixcua'crousxE5s, or Lixcua city [of linguacions] talkative- 
neſs. | 

Lixcuape'xTAL, adj. [of /ingua, the tongue, and 4d, Lat. a 
tooth] applied to letters that are pronounced by the joint action of the 


tongue and teeth, ſometimes in a ſubſtantive form. The /inguader::/; 


J. v, as alſo the /znguadentals th, ab, he will ſoon learn. His, 

Lix6va'L1s, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ſaid to paſs from the rot 
of the os hyoides, to the tip of the tongue. | 

LrxcvisT, l. from lingua, Lat. the tongue] 4 perſon well 
verſed in tongues or 2 Our /ngu;jt received ct aordinar/ 
rudiments towards a good education. ihn. 

LixcuLa, Lat. [with botaniſts ] the herb adder's or ſerpent's 
tongue. 

— [lariger, from inv, flax, and g, Lat, to bear] 
that bears flax or linen. 

8 N Lix i- 


1 


Lixtutur, Fr. [linimentur, Lat.] an external medicine of a mid- 
dle conſiſtence. berwren an oil and an ointment, a baliam. 

Linixc, fa. [of line] 1. The inner covering of any thing, the 
inner double of a garment. 2. That which is within. 
 Lix«, ſuf. {atenchr, Ger. fenck, Dan. laenck, Su.] 1. Part of a 
chain, a fingle ring of a chain. 2. Sauſages, becauſe made in that 
form. 3. Ks thing doubled and cloſed together. Make a int of 
horſchair. Mer:imcr. 4. A chain, any thing connecting. 5. Any 
fingle part of a ſeries or chain of conſequences, a — joined 
to a ſoregoing and following propoſition. The thread and train of 
cnſequences is often long, and chained together by divers {n4-. 
Hale. 6. A \eries; this ſenſe is i . Addiſon has uſed li 
for chain. I have here only choſen this link of martyrs. Ad- 
diſon. 7. [Of , Gr. a candle. Coſuab.) a torch made of pitch 
and hards. Thou halt ſav' d me 22 marks in /inks and _ 
Shu . 8. Perhaps, in the followin it may mean lan. p- 
wes og was no fink to colour — Shakeſpeare. 

To Lixx, werb ad. [from the ſubſt. prob. of ligo, Lat. to bind] 


1. To com - as, the lid, of a chain. 2. To unite in con- 
cord. 3. Io join. Link towns to towns with avenues of oak. Pepe. 
4. To join by or contract. 5. To connect. God has 


linkt our hopes and our duty together. Decay Piety. 6. To unite 
in a regular ſeries of conſequences. ” 

Li'xxnov [of nk and boy] a boy that carries a torch, to accom- 
modate paſſengers with light in the night. 

LixL1'THL1GO, a town of S : 
miles weſt of Edinburgh, from whence the noble family of Leving- 
ſton take the title of carl. | 

Li'sneT [Last, F.] a ſmall ſinging bird. | 

Lixo'siTY {/inofitas, Lat.] tite of abounding with flax. 

Li'xseD [lin- T, Sax. ſemen /ini, Lat. pn-3acde, Du. liinefaed, 
L. Ger. icin-ſaamen, H. Ger. of lum, Lat. flax] the ſeed of hemp 
or flax, which is much uſed in medicine. | 

Linsty Woolſey [of li and a] cloth of linen and woollen 
mixt r, of different and unſuitable parts, vile, mean. 

Li'xsToc {lunte, or lente, Teut. with gunners] a ſhort ſtaff of 
wood, with a match at the end of it, about three feet long, uſed in 
fring cannons. 

Lixr [of linen, Sax. or intens. Lat. Mir, Welſh and Erſe] 1. 
The ſoft tubſtince, commonly called flax. 2. Linen ſcraped to a 
ſort of tow, or ſoft woolly ſubſtance to lay on ſores. | 

Li'xTEL [latean, from /inteal, Fr.) the upper part of a door or 
window-frame, that lies over head and acroſs the upright poſts of ei- 
ther. Strike the {tel and the two fide-poſts. Exodus. 


Lix IEA, Lat. [in anatomy] the inner rim of the car, the ſame as 


Loren, a make-wns of Ce, 46 miles from 

Ixxun Catharticum [in pharmacy] mountain flax, a powerful de- 
* 

xv Inc ible [i. e. flax that will not be conſumed by burn- 


ing] a mineral fi of a whitiſh filver colour, and of a woolly 
texture; conſiſting of ſmall threads or longitudinal fibres, endved 


with that admirable property of refiſting fire, and remaining uncon- 
ſumed in the molt intenſe heat. It is called alſo amianthus and afbe/- 
tot; which fee. | 

Lion [ho, Sax. teyon, Su. Ie, Du. and L. Ger. læwe. II. Ger. 
tion, Fr. liena. It. hon, Sp. lam, Port. of co, Lat. r, Gr. teen. 
Erſe] the fierceſt and the moſt co and s of all wild 
beaſts, the emblem of ftrength and King Richards ſurname 
was cer-Ae-Iian, for his lion · hke courage. Camden. 

Lion [in blazonry] in blazoning a lion, their teeth and talons 
mult always be mentioned, they being their only armour, and are in 
coat armour for the moſt part made of a ditferent colour from the body 
of a beaſt; — 2 ES DaT Wh ates talons, you muit 
ſay they arc armed fo and fo. 

Lion's Manch, Paw, Tail, Tooth, ſeveral forts of herbs. 

Lio'xcsL [with heralds] a ſmall lion, fo called, to diſtinguiſh it 
trom one that is full grown; for there may be ſeveral lions in a coat, 
or an ordinary, and ſtill be of their full ſize; but the lioncel is ex- 

to be but a litile lion. | 

Lroxess, the feminine of lion ¶ anne, Fr. liangſſa, It. leone, Sp. 
Bona, Port. Ihpinna, Su. leewinn, 

1 3 1 alen, Lat.] a plant 
LoSTL EAT. ſubft. fetalon, Lat.] a plant. 

Lioxxe” [in Fen — Cy rampart, when they ſpeak 
of a leopard in that poſture, which they ſay is peculiar to the lion. 

Lir {wre, Fr. labbro, It. Iabio, Sp. of lalivm, Lat. hippa, Sax. 
lv, Dan. lp, Su. lip or lippe, Du. and L. Ger. loppe or letfze, H. 
Ger. lib, Perſ.J 1. The outer part of the mouth, the muſcles that 
ſhoot beyond tne teeth, which are of ſo much uſe in ſpeaking, that 
they ſerve for all the organs of {| . 2. The edge of any thing. 
The fea bourded againſt thoſe hills as its firſt ramparts or as the 
ledges or /ips of its veſſel. Burnet's Theorz. 3. To make a ip; to hang 
| the lip in ſullenneſs and contem 


To Lie, werb a#. (from whe fubR.) to kiſs : obſolete. To /pa 


wanton. Shakeſpeare. 


Li'?zLavour {of Zp and labour] action of the lips without concur- 


rence of the mind, words without ſentuneats, mere talk. 
___ Liropr'kmos Need of aur, to leave, and . Gr. the 
Kin] a diſeaſe of the ſkin whicn covers the glans. It thould ſigniſy 
from its etymology a want or failure of the ſkin [or ſcarfkin] in gene- 
ral, But as Cajlell. Renowar. obſerves, tis more particularly uſed of 


one, whoſe ce is wanting, whether from diſca/e or from /efieon, 
and as ſuch = ay — 4 


— Credat Judæus Apella. 7 ” 
LieoesY'cula, Lat. [Auinoþrxra, of d, to fail, and xx, Gr. 
inting fit. See Lrrorur- 


the ſoul] a little or ſhort ſwoon or fainting 
MIA. 

LyeoTay'va [Awrcdumuan, of auto and $-ue-, Gr. the mind] the 
act 2 fainting or ſwooning away from two great a decay or waſte of 
the ſpirits. 

+. ur SEED adj. [of M7, to faint, and SvuyS>, Gr. the mind] 
ſwooning, fainting. A lipethymcus languor and great oppreſſion about 


, in the county of Lothain, 16 


ſuch as there can be no di 


and L. Ger. loewin, H. Ger. | 


LIS 
the ſlomach. Harvey. Amrobrpron; ama. Joxrrn. Ae. Lib, VIII. 


p. 469. 

Liro“rnxux, alf. [ure Sr, from aune, to faint, leave or 
and Jou®-, Gr. the mind] a ſwoon, a fainting fit. Beerhaave, — 
the head of a diminution or abſolute defiraciion of yuLIE, ſays, ** tis 
reduced to a /zporby-ria, when it [i. . the pulie] to far fails, as that 
the force of life being greatly ae, can ſcarce ſupport the body; 
to a lipo;fichia, when the diſeaſe riſes ſo high, that the ratrral Bar 
begins greatly to ſtagger; to a ſpncepe, when the heart s Fax fails, 
_ 1 — and ſenſe, are alma ſt deftrored, and c[4 ee en- 

ue; y, to an ai, when all tbeſe are to appearance loft, 

and the image of death — — Pathel.g.e, 829. See 

1 and ſupply what may be thought wanting there from 
ce. | 

Liroruv'uic. x. adj. of the ſame im with /;porhymons, affected 
uu ith a lipothymia. VS di I. g. 5 P- — See Lieut ane 
Nous, and the AEN DR ad 7 hejaur. H. Stephan. &C. | 

Li'yerrepe, Fr. [pp:tade, Lat. with oculiſts] a dry forenchs in the 
eyes, without runving, when they feel rough, as if there were ſand 
in them; bleat · ey dne is, bleareuneſs of eyes. Peſtilences and % p- 
tudes Bacon. | 

Liryro'tEs, a rhetorical Fgure when the force of words is not 
anſwerable to the greatneis of the matter. See LitoTEs | 

Li'ywispom (ot /ip and 2 ] u iſdom in talk without practice. 
I find that all is but // which warts experience. Sidney. 

Liey's14, Lat. Ia. Gr.] a kind of continual fever, wherein 
— inward parts burn, but the outward parts are cold. EA UNO and 

ALEN. | 

Li au ATE [Anal. Lat.] that may be melted or diſſolved. 
 Liyva'mes, Lat. any ching cap ble of n. elting: it is generally uſed 
to expreſs ſuch unctuous tubitances as are p.ocured by lhiquation. 
 Liqua'riON, {trom /igao, Lat. to ne!t] 1. The of melting. 
2. Capability or poſſibility of berg n elt d. 

he - verb neut. [liquat «am, top. of Ine, Lat.] to melt, 
to liquiſy. 

Liqutra'cTiIONn [liquefatfiion, Fr. [i;urfuciene, It. of liguefattic, 
Lat. with apothecaries] an operation, by which a ſolid body is redu- 
ced into a liquid; or the ation of fire or heat on fat, fulible bodies, 
which - way parts into motion; the act of melting, the Rate of be- 


melted. 
2 — [of ligne] that may be melted. 


N a. [guefattus Lit.) m lied, 
o Li'queey, verb aft. | ligu-fier, Fr. hguefure, It. of Higueſacec, 
Lat. ro melt, 10 diff, * ge rae | 
o Li Corr v, verb neut. to iquid or lim pid. 
| Soi — [liquecens, lp pt 8 3 
Li'duid, at. [ liquide, Fr. guide, It. and Sp. liguidus, Lat.] 1. That 
has its parts fluid and in motion, moitt, not ſold, not forming one 
— — rw * clear. 3. Pronounced without any 
Jar or harſhneſs. 4. [With civilians] apparen'ly proved, as goods 
that ne clear and cn; efdifgurs cov toll 19-Oe lignth. = 
Liquid Effect and Debts, are ſuch as are not really exifting ; but 
about. Diſſolved ſo as not to be at- 
tainable by law. Nn. | | 
Liquid [liquide liter, of ligueſco, Lat. to melt or diſſolve] letters 
gui [uit grammarians] are fo called, not bccauſe they are never 
ſolid, but becauſe they are ſometimes liquefied and diflolved in their 
_ ; ng + are J, m, u, r. : | 
1QU1D, fas. [with philoſophers] liquids are ſuch bodies which 
bi = operties of fluiduy ; Ay bak of which are ſo fi- 
gured and di old. that they ſtick to the ſurtace of ſuch booies as are 
dipt in them; r iquor. liquid ſubſtance. 
To Lima, werb. ad? [of quid) to clear away, to leſſen 


Li'quivara, part. adj. {/iquidatus. Lat.] made moiſt or clear: 
alſo (| of bills made current or payaule, payed eff, cleared. 
# „„ 2 aſcertainment 5 ſome dubious or dilputable 
um; or of the reſpective pretenſions which two perſons may have to 
the ſame liquid or clear ſum. "mo . 


Licvwbariox [in trade] the order and method which a trader en- 


5 ͤ 
1Qu!'piTY {of lignid] liquid ity, the y of fluidity or 
a eee 3 


ality of wettin in it. | 
Liquipxess Fof iguis] the qualuy of being liquid, fluency, flui- 


1QUorR [/icquenr, Fr. ignore, It. lichr, Sp. of liguer, Lat.] 1. 
Any hquid thing, buyout «bp, oh It is co 

uſed of * ing or impregnat d with ſomething, or made by 
decoction. 2. In familiar language, ſtrong drink. 

To Lrqvos, verb a2. [from the ſubif.] to drench, to moiſten. 
Cart wheels ſqueek not when they are /iguored. Bacon. 

Li'sson, the capital of Portugal, fituaied on the north bank of the 
river Tagus. It was lately one of the moſt magnificent cities in Eu- 
rope ; but a terrible on the firſt of November, 1755, laid 
it in ruins. Lat. 38 45 N. Long. 925 E. 

33 CIO tion} 8 oreland. 

ISLE, a and populous ci the French Netherlands, on the 
river Deule, — lane nee, 2nl 1s Bois Tranny. | 

Li'sxz, ſubft. a cavity, a hollow. Hall. 

To 447 verb nent. hlirpan, hlirp. Sax. liſpen, Du. liſpeln, Ger. 
{zſpi, Su.] to with too les of the to the 
2 

Lisr, fab/t. [from the verb] the act of liſping. I over · heard her 
anſwer with a very liſp. Taler. | 

Lisr, uh. [ifte, Fr.] 1. A roll or of the names, c. of 

. He was the ableſt emperor of all the if. Bacon. 2. [Life, 

r. licium, Lat.] the border or edge of woollen cloth, a ſtrip of cloth. 

3- (Lice, Fr.] incloſed ground, in which tilts are run and combats 

tought. 4. A border. 5. [With architects] a ſtraight, upright ring, 

which runs round the lower part of pillars, juſt above the torus, and 
next to the ſhaft or body. 

To Lis r, to enter ſoldiers; alſo to enter his name as a ſoldier. 

To Lis r (irda, Su. lyrvan, Sax.} to detirc, to chuſe, to incline, 
to be diſpoſed. To ſpeak as they 4/7. Hooker, C 


LIT 


To Lis r, werb a8. [from &f, a roll] t. To enlift, to enrol, or re- 
giſter. 2. To retain and enrol ſoldiers. 3. [From kf, encloſed 
ground] to incloſe for combats. As in a Med field to fight your cauſe. 

2. 4. [From A. a ſhred or border] to few together fo as to 
make a party -coloured ſhew. A kind of embroidering or Hing of one 
favour upon another. /# ar. 5. [Contraticd from /iftex] to hear- 
— to attend, to liſten. If with too credent ear you 4% his ſong. 

pcare. 

LisT of 1a —— deſire, willingneſs, choice. Lif to 
— 2 Cha-: t. 5 1 

Lr's1L.zsxe3s [g. d. If] want of will or inclination. 

Li'srzo [of 4e, or lefiere, Fr.] having, or being made of, or re- 
ſembling the litt of cloth, ſtriped, par:icoloured in long ſtreaks. Milton. 

Lr'steL (wich architects] a ſmall band or rule in moulding; alſo 
the ſpace between the channeling of pillars. 

To Li'srevx, verb a2. [hlyj-ran, Sax. lyfts, Su. lupftern, Du. all 
fautteren, Goth. ] to hear, to attend: obſolete. 

To Lisrxx. verb neut. to give attention, to hearken. ; 

Li'sTexer [of pen) one chat liſtens or hearkens, a hearkener. 

]i'sTLEss, ac. [of iff] being without inciination or determination 
to one thing in preference to another. 

Lr'STLESLY, adv. [of Ai] without thought, without attention. 

Lr'STLtsx&Ess [of 4e] inatcention, want of deſire. 

Lisre, plur. of 4% Clice, Fr. Ara, It.) a place incloſed with bars 
or rails for the therein juſts or tournaments, refiling, races, 
and other exerciſes. See Lisr. | 

Lrr, pret. of te light, whether it ſignifies to or to ſet on 
| 8 with light. I /e my pipe with the paper. Addiſon. See 

o Licur. 

Liraxy [Aitar-, Fr letania, It. IAitania, Sp. and Port. of Xlana. 
Gr. See below] a general ſupplication or prayer, ſung or ſaid in 
churches ; eſpecially one in the common-prayer-book of the church 
of England. Supplications with ſolemnity for the appeafing of God's 
wrat!,, were of the Greet church termed tirattis, and RoGaTIONS 
of the Latin. Hasler. Mis, rene Sree. Aſchbyl. Supp. 1 86. 

Litany [Atari, Lat. of Aras, Gr prayers) tupphcations and 

ic prayers, uſed in a ſolemn manner, to invoke God and the 
ſaints for mercy ; uſcd in procefſions in popiſh countries, on *. or; us 
Chrift: day ; and in ſeveral countries and tuns on various days. | 

LiTx (Nr, Gr. prayers] the daughters of Jupiter, as repreſented 

by Hout; and as ſuch, ſays that poet, they are not to be dure- 

in ſupplications between man and man, leaſt from that averſion 

which theſe go:d-natured goddeſſes bear towards an hard and unlorgi- 

ving temper, they ſhould make their aint to Jupiter, and pull 

down his judgments on the #zexorable head. Ilia, Lib. Ix. line 
g8—508. | 

Les. adj. Fr. and Sp. [iterale, It. literalis, from litera, Lat. 
a letter] 1. According to the letter. following the letter or exact 
words. 2. Being according to the primitive n.caning, not figurative. 
3. Conſiſting of letters. | 

Lrrerar, alf. primitive or literal meaning. How dangerous it 
is in ſenſible things to uſe metaphorical expreſſions unto the people, 
and what abſurd conceits they will ſu ailow in their /rerals, an cxam- 
ple we have in our profeſſion. Brown. | 

Litrera'LiTY [of /iterul] the original or primitive meaning. 

LYTERALLY, adv. [of literal] 1. In a literal ſenſe, according to 
the primitive import of words, not atively, not met: phorically. 
2. With cloſe a nce to words. 

Li'TERATE, a. [let:re, Fr. litterato, It. of I teratus, Lat.] learned 
or kkilicd in letters or languages. Ip 

LiTtra'Ti, Lat. and Fe. * men. | 5 

LiTtrATURE, Fr. [{reraturra, It. litrratura, Lat.] knowledge of 
letters, learning. | | 


eee BA [of ae. and a»$;at, Gr.] ſtony coal, a kind of bro 


my nn It. Eehargyriam, Lat. 9 
1'THARGE, Fr. [/-targe, It. Et iam, Lat. 9 of x- 
90, a ſtone, and agyupS,, Gr. filver] the ſcum or — that 
ariſes in purifying tlver with lead; ſilver glet. Litharge is properly 
lead vitrificd either alone or with a mixture of copper. This recre- 
ment is of two kinds, li of gold, and litharge of filver. It is 
collected from the furnaces where filver is from lead, or 
from thoſe where gold and ſilver are purified by means of that metal. 
The litharge ſold in ſhops is produced in the copper works, where 
lead has been uſed to purify that metal, or to ſil ver it. 
It is uſed in ointments and , and is drying, abſtergen:, and 
ſlightly aſtrictive. I If the lead be blown off from the filver b 
the bellows, it will in great part be collected in the form of a darkith 
panties ray becauſe it is blown off from filver, they call barge 
Lirnz, adj. [liðe, Sax.) ſupple or limber, flexible, eafily bent. 
His /ithe proboſcis. Milten. | 
Li'Taexess [l:Senerpe, Sax.] ſuppleneſs, limberneſs, flexibility. 
 Li'Titr, adj. [of Ile) 1. Soft, pliant, flexible. 2. [LySep, 
Sax.] bad, ſorry, corrupt. | 
Lrenrass, Lat. [a$aoy, of x3S-, Gr. a ſtone] the breeding of 
the ſtone in a human body. | | 
Lrrnizo'xrks . Gr.] an ordinary carbuncle. 
Liruo'col LA 


— a ſort of cement, with which ſtones are joined or 
3 adj. [of *. 88. a ſtone, and yavpu, Gr. to grave] 


aining to carving or cutting in ſtone. 
LiTHo'craPHY [aIvy;apra, of xIS-, a ſtone, and 


, Gr. to 
deſcribe] the art of cutting or engraving in ſtone; alſo a 
_ Kones | 


| 


LiTror'pes [NN, Gr.] the bone of the temples, which, in 
ie u part, toward the ſagittal ſuture, is eaſily circumſcribed with 
the ſcaly agglutitions ; but behind with the parts or additions of the 
ſuture lamdoides and the fixth ſeam, which ſevereth the lower parts 
thereof from the ſphenoides, and the fore part from the upper jaw. 
LiTho'Lanon Fof Md, a tone, and xa, Gr. to take hold of] 
an inſtrument for extracting the ſtone out of the bladder. 
LiTwonancy [N Ne ᷣ , of 29S, a ſtone, and parna, Gr. di- 
vination] was & ſort of divinatiun performed by a precious ſtone called 


wrangling. 


ene, of IS, a fone, and xe, Gr Pos! | 


LIT 
ſiderites, which they waſhed in ſpring water, in the night by c224ie- 
hight; the perſon that conſulted ** be purified — all manner 

pollution, and to have his face covered: this being done, he te- 
peated divers prayers, and placed certain characters in an appointed 
order, and then the ftone moved of itſelf, and in a loft gentle murmur, 
or (as ſome ſay) in a voice like that of a chiid, ret inned an anſ. er. 

Lirno'xTRIBOS, Lat, [of x9, a ſtone, and 2p Gr. towear] 2 
conteQtion of the apothecaries, io called, becauſe it b eas «nd expels 


the ſtone. 

 LiruoxTrI'eTiIC, adj. [of iithontriptique, Fr. [of x. Serratia, of 

ASS, a fione, and v, Gr. to — * ava] applied to 

18 good to 1 2 in the bladder and kidne.s 
ITHO'PHYTE&, Lat. [of ., a flone, and Gur, Gr. 2 t 

ſtony plants, ſuch as coral, &c. i 8 

LirnvsteraNox, Lat [N Seevernes, of 9, a ſlone, and owr 
Gr. ſeed, g. 4. tony feed, the heb done er p gromwell or gra. mill. 

LituosTRO'Ta [Wiorpura, f N. and gsf, Gr. to pave] ſome 
pavements of Mola work, ſuch as che ancicuts un. ade ot fne pieces of 
marble and other tones, curi-uſly join-d to ether. as it wee 
in the ce ent. repreſenting differen: figures by the variety of tacir co- 
lours and diſpoſitions. 
| LiThoTo'mta [Agcroua, of . 9 &, a ſtone, and +:you, Gr. to cut] 
1. A quarry of flounes. 2. A maton's work houſe. 

LiTh.”ToMt>1 [reg., Gr.] 1. An operator who cuts for the 
ſtone. cp rurgion who extracts the fone Ly opening the bladder. 
2. A maſon. Lyruorouia. 

L.THo'Tomy INN, Gr.] the operation of cutting the fone 
out of human bodies. 


LiThva'x14, a province of Poland, bounded by Samogitia, Livo- 
nia, and . of Ruta, on the north; by another part ot Kuba on 
the eaſt; by Vol:.inia and Poleſia on the touth; ard by Pruia and 
Pol hia on the weſt. lt is of a circul ir form, t eing near 250 mics 
over either way, and contains eight palitiuates, or counties. 
Li'TiIGaxT, uns,. Fe. { 4tigars, Lat.] one engaged in à lawſcit. 
Decay of P.. | . 
Lir iar, agj. engaged in a lawſuit or judicial conteſt. The par- 
ties liteg nt. ie. 
To LitiGatt, verb act. [{:tigo, Lat.) to conteſt in law, to de- 
bate by j.dicial pioce ſo. | 
To Lira E. wer next. to manage a ſuit, tocarry on a cauſe. 
_ Lirica"rion [::tigatis, Lat.] judicial conteſt, ſuĩt or pleading at 
w. 
Litricious, ad. [leigicur. Fr. litigi fo, It. and Sp. of I ti i, 
Lat.] 1. That delight, in going to law, quarrelſome, conten 1945, 
2. Diſputable. controvertible. | 
LiTIG19Uuszy. ady. [of itigirn } ina wrangling manner, quarre!- 
ſon:ely, contentiouſly. 
Liti'Grousxtss [of /itigirms)] a wrangling diſpotition, conten- 
tiouſneſs. delight in law ſuirs. | 
Lt'1:20st, a 10:t of blue paint or colour. _ | 
Lito'Tes, Lat. {among rhetorician, ] a figure when ffs i- ſpolien 
than is intended ; as, / cen prajſe du, which in plie:, I kay juit 
grounds to difpraiic. How fine an inftance of tais figure has t Put 
given us in theſe words, Gop is ret un bien to jo get out dub our 
of {,we, &c, See LextcockarPHy, and read there As GNEMENT in- 
lead of the wo:d vioxeuert. | 
 Toli'Trrer, verb ad. [from the ſubſt] 1. To ſpread Oraw for 
beats to lic down on. 2. To cover witu ftraw. 3. To throw cnin,s 
about an houtc, to cover with things, neglizently or ſlutrub:.y 16:54 
tered about. The room wich volumes e,, round. S %, 4 To 
bring fordi. U ed of beaſts, or of human c.cat..res in abhorrence or 
contem pt. | p 
Litre, i. [of Hiticre, of Ft, Fr. a bail i. A road of a beaft 


ught forth at once, a brood of yours. 2 N ort of carriage vane | 
betu cen horſes, capable of containing a bed, a vehicuia') bed. 
3. Ihe ſlraw ttiat is ip re id fer cattle to lie Gow!) or, or thit 15 laid on 
plants. Take off the /zecr from your k<:ucl bets. Lac n. 4. Thongs 
in a room ut of order, any number of things thrown ne; ligen tly oc 
fluttihly about. All the iter as i. lay S. 5. A butn of a.mals. 

Li'rrealxcs [with weaves] the Hicks that keep the web ſtreteh d 
1 l:fs, ſuperlat. %; leifele, Goth. Irrel, 

I'TTLE, . [compar. %., fuperiat. ; leikele, Coch. | 
Iyrel . 2 liten, Su lidet or lite. Da. luttet, Du. 
lut, L. Ger.] 1. Small in quantity. The coaſt of Dan went out too 
little for them. Joſtua. 2. Small in bulk. diminutive, not great. 
He was little of ſtature. Sr. Luke. 3. Of ſmall dignity, po · er or 
importance. All that is paſt oug't to ſeem iti ro thee. Ther. 4. 
Not much, not n any. 5. Some, not cone. Any one who will bat 
read with a /itrle attention. Locke. A 

Li'tTLE, fulff. 1. A ſmall ſpace. 

tion. 3. A light affair, not mach. Theſe they are fitted for, 

{te elſe. Cheyne. 

LiTtTLs, adv. 1. In a ſmall degree. Changed as Mile as poſſible. 
Watts. 2. In a ſmall quanity. 3. In fome degree, but not grea 
They ate a hietle ailringent. Arb u ſuct. 4. Not much. The hes 
of the wicked is /ittle worth. Proverts. | 

Li'rTLENEss [of little] 1. Smallneſs of bulk. 2. Meanneſs, want 
of grandeur. 3. Want of dignity. — | 

i'TTLING [lirling, Sax. } a litile one. | | 

Li'rToRAL, adj. [{/ttoralis, of iittoris, gen. of littus, Lat. the ſea- 
ſhore] belonging to the ſea ſhore. | 

LirroaaL Shells [with naturaliſts] ſuch fea ſhells which are al- 
ways found near the ſhore, and never far off in the deep. 3 

LrTuzcic [Aturgicns, Lat.] of or pertaining to the liturgy, mini- 


2. A ſmall part, 2 ſmall 
— 


Lrruaer [Aturgie. Fr. liturgia, It Sp. and Lat. of N. ru · a, of 
Azrupy:u, Gr. to divine or religious ſervice} a general word 
for all manner of cerewonies belonging to divine fervice ; with the 
Romaniſts, the Maſs; with us, the Common Pra; er; 4 tor: .ulary of 
public devotions. Ee” : | 

Lr'Tuzcits are different according to the different nations and re- 
ligions in the world. See ArosTo'Lic Conſtitutions, CALED, EvUcaa- 
x1sT, Free and Candid Discpisirioxs, ant i compared with that 
Crous or uirxkssks, Which Doctor Clara bas Lectzd on — 


LIV 

head from ſome of the greateſt Jg and ornaments of the ksrA- 
LISHED CHURCH, all exprefiing their good withes for a YET ros - 
uta KEFOR MM. Srriptare Dritrine, Ed. zd. p. 415 426. 

Liroevs, Lat. uh uedalitts] a ſtaff uied by augurs in form of u 
croſter. 

Fo Live, gert rent. Iibhan or leopan, Ipian, IFgun, Sax. lefwe, 
Den tefwe, Su. i-ben, Du. and L. Ger. leben, H. Ger.] 1. To enjoy 
Hf, to be in a fte of an mation. not to be dead. 2. To paſs life in any 
certain manner with regard to habits, good or ill, happinets or miler7. 
2. To continue in life. The way to e long. Ray. To hre 
en phatically, to be in a ſtate of happineſs. Juſt to die when I began 
to ge. Dryden. 5. To be exempt from death temporal or ſpiritual. 
Whether we wake or ſlec p. we ſhould /zve together with him. 1 The/- 
alan. C. [tra tern.] to endure the ſea, to remain undeſtroyed. 
A miraculous providence that could make a veſlel, fo ill man'd, /:ve 
upon the ſea. 1 7. To continue, to laſt, not to be loſt. Mens 
evil manners Ide in brats, Shakrſprare. 8. To converſe, to cohabit. 

. To fred. Thoſe animals that live upon other animals have their 
fm more alkaleſcent than thoſe that live upon vegetables. Arbath- 
42. 10. 10 maintain ones ſelf. 11. To be in a fate of motion or 
vegetation. Cool groves and /zving lakes. Drzden. 12. To be un- 
extinguiſhed. Then on the /zviag coals red wine they pour. D. den. 

[ * adj. [of alive] 1. Quick, not dead. 2. Active, not ex- 

iſhed. 

 L.i'veLess, £4. [of live. It ſhould be rather written //7/;7;) want- 
iro lite. Shak care. 


i'VELINEss [of lively ; lizelmeppe, Sax.) 1. Appearance of life. 


Dryaen. 2. »pnghtlineſs, vicacity. 
lire/; and ſpirit. Locke. 

LiVELInOoD {of lipe and hearob, Sax. the head. It appears to 
me corrupted from {ivels-de. Jcbnſ.n] means of living, maintenance, 
ſupport ot life. | 

| Li'veLove, ſubſt [of Ive and lode, from Head, the means of lead- 
ing life] maintenance, ſupport, Jivelhood. Spexſer. f | 

L1'vVELOxG, adj. [of live and {org} 1. Tedious, long in paſſing, 
2. Liſting, 4 A kw; mouunent. Milton. 

Lr'veioxs. /. an her 

Li'very, ad. {of live ind 3%] 1. Vigorous, vivacious. 2. Gay, 
airy. 
be not only living, but /:ucty too. South, 

Li'vtty, os Cov LILY, adv. 1. Brifkly, vigoouſly. 
ſtrang relemblance of life. 

Lr'vekx {from e 1. One who lives. 2. One who lives in any 

articular manner with reſpect to virtue or vice, happincfs or miſer;. 
Ke gether a church of huly christian 44ers over the whole world. 
Hamm: !. 3- [lpone. or hper, of hy, Sax. the lite, leser, Du. 
and L Ger. Ichtt, H. Ger. lefwer, Su.] the liver or that wiſcus whoſe 
office is to ſecrete the b1/v., Sec BiLE. 

Lrvik-worr, an herb. That fort of ver avert which is uſed to 
cure tlie bite of mad dogs, grows on commons and open heachs & here 
the graſs is ſhort, on declivities and on the fices of pits. This ſpreads 

un che turfacc of the ground; and, when in perfection, is of an aſh- 
colour, but as it grows old it alters and becomes of a dark colour. 
ler. x | 

Les livre, Fr. Ira, It.] a computation of money in France, 

about twenty pence ſterling. See Lives. 

Lives & Artimny [with chemiſts] antimony opened by ſalt- petre 

and fire, jo as to make it half glaſs and of a liver colour. 
LI tr-coroun, 5: [of {ver and cur} dark red. Voediwurd. 
Ltvts-GRIWN, adj. [Of liver aud grown having a big or ovcr- 
grown liver. | | 

Lr'very [/iorev, of liurer, Fr. to deliver or give, wrea, Tt. /ibrea, 
Fp. ] clathes of different colours and trimming, given by a gentleman 
to his ſootman, coachman, Qc. to dittinguith them from others. 

Livesy ſin law] 1. The delivery of poſſeſſion to thoſe tenants, 
which held of he king in capite or knight's ſervice. 2. The act of 
giving or taking poſſeiſion. 3. Reicale from wardthip. 

Livrar. a writ which lies for tue heir to obtain the poſſeſſion or 
ſerzen of his lands at the hands of the king, the writ by which poſ- 
ſeſſion is obtained. 

Livesy [in deed] is when the feoffer ſays to the feoffee, being in 
view of the houſe or land, / give you hender / o/c or land, tc you and t9 
your hrirs, and therefere enter into the ſame and take poſſeſſion of it ac- 
eordirgl;. 1 | 

Livery of Seizin [in law] a delivery of poſſeſſion of lands or tene- 


Young fellows that have Ate- 


2. With 


ments or things corporeal, to him who hath right or probability of 


rignt to them. | | 
Liter [of hay, c.] the giving out a certain quantity for feed- 
ing horie:, the ſtate of being kept at a certain rate. | 

\ Fn Stables, public ſtables, where horſes are taken in to be 
kept or to be let out for hire | | 

To Stand at Liver, is to be kept at livery flables. 

Lives y-Max, [of livery and man] 1. A ſervant who wears a 
livery. 2. [In the companies of tradeſuen in London] ſuch mem- 
bers of a company or corporation as are of ſome ſtanding, and are 
advanced above the yeomanry, and have a right to wear a livery 
gown upon ſolemn occaſions. | 

Lives, tur. of ie. ful ft. See Lie. | 

Li'vib [Ari Fr. Lide, It. oi lividas, Lat.] difcoloured as with 
a blow, black and blue. 

Livid Muſcle [in anatomy] one of the muſcles that moves the 
thigh, ſo called from its colour. 


Livi'birx, or Li'vipxess [lividite, Fr. lividitas, Lat.] the ſtate 


of being livid, or black and blue, diſcoloration as by a blow. 

Livo'x1a, anciently a province of Poland, ſince of Sweden, and 
now of Ruſſia ; bounded by the gulph of Finland on the north ; by 
Ingria and Great Novogorod on the eaft ; by Lithuania and Courland 
on the ſouth, and by the Baltic fea on the weft. 

L1'vor, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a kind of leaden or dead bluiſh colour 
in any part of the body, cauſed by a firoke or blow. 

Li'vax, Fr. an —_— French coin of two kinds, of Tournois 
and Paris ; the livre 


fol 12 denicrs Tournois; the livre Parifis is 20 ſols Parilis, cach fol 


3. Repretenting lite. 4. Strong, energetic. His faith muſt 


ournois contains 20 ſols Tournois, and ench 


LOB 


Parifis worth 12 deniers Pariſis, and each fol Pariſis worth 15 denier; 
Tournois ; it is nearly equal to our ſhilling. 

LIxIviat, or Lixt'vious [/ixivium, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to lye, or 
proceeding from lye, obtained by lixivium. Lixivial do not 
- exiſt in their alkalizate ftate. Boyle. 2. Impregnated with ſalts 
tke a lixivium. 

i Lrxt'viate, adj. [xi vieux, Fr. from lixiviem, Lat.] making a2 
xiviuan. 

LrxiviaTe Sah [with chemiſts] are the fixed ſalts of plant. 
drawn by calcining the plant, and then making a lye of the att; 
with water. Oy * 

Li'x1viaTED, adj. [of lixivium, Lat.] pertaining to, or proceed 
ing from lye. be and ix dd 2 Doe. | 

i'vtun, Lat. a he made of aſhes, water impregnated with ſalt 
of whateve: kind, a liquor which has the power of extraction. 

Liz ARD [ ard, Fr. Licerrola, It. lagarte, Sp. and Port. of Jacerta, 
— a little creature of a green colour with four legs added to it, 
much like an evet, but larger, very common in Italy and other ho: 
cyuntrics. There are ſeveral forts of {zard:, ſome in Arabia of a 
cubit long. In + menica they eat lizards. I: is very probable l:ke. 
wiſe that they were ecten ſometimes in Arabia and Judea, fincc Moics 
rank: them among the unclean creatures. Calmet. wy 

Liza"avrral, . a plant. 1 

LizaRbsrosE (of lizard and flone) a kind of ſtone. 

L. L. D. is uſed for an abbreviation of abcr of beth the laavt, 
cancn and civil. 

Lo, #zterj. [le, Sax.) behold, look, ſce. It is a word uſed to re- 
cal the attention generally to ſome object of ſight ; ſometimes to ſome- 
thing heard, but not properly; often to ſom thing to be underſtood. 
£2! within a ken our army hes. Shakepeare. | 8 

Loacu [/oche, Fr.] a ſmall freſh water fiſh. 5 

To Loap. rr. verb a8. loaden, part. 2 loaded, laded [laban, 
Sax. laden, Du. and Ger. favvs, os o lay on a burden, to 
freight, to burthen. 2. To _ to — to embarraſs. 
3. To charge a gun. 4. To make hea ething appended or 
annexed. Thy Sreadful vow loaded with dra. Addie. 

Loap lade, Sax.) 1. A burden or weight, a lading, a freight. 
2. Any thing that Ceprefles. 3. As much drink as one can bear. 

Lozp {with miners; more properly /e, as it was anciently writ- 
ten, from lvban, Sax. to lead. Johnſen] a vein of oar, the leading 
vein in a mine. | 

Load [of ledan, Sax. to lead] a trench to drain ſenny places. 

Loy'avex. See To Loa. | 

Lo'apts [of had} one who loads. | | 

Lo'ad-Nax4aGE, the money or hite paid to a guide or pilot. 

Lo'zn3x1a% [of lædan, Sax. or lade and man] a guide, a pilot, one 
who leads the way. | 

Lov'avsTrar [more rly, as it is in Maundeville, /odeftar, from 
ledan, Sax. to cad] the poleſtar, the cynoſure, the leading or guid- 


ing ſtar. 
8 [properly ladhſtone, or [xdingfione, of lædan, to lead, 


and jan, Sax. a ſtone, g. 4. leading - ſtone] a fort of ore dug out of 
iron mines, the magnet, the ſtone on which the needle of the mari- 
ners compaſs is touched to give it a direction north and ſouth. The 
laadſtane is a peculiar and rich ore of iron, found in maſſes, of a 
deep tron grey where freſh broken, and often ti with a browniſh 
or reddiſh colour. It is very heavy and con bly hard, and its 
reat character is that of affecting iron. This ore of iron is found in 
r es where there are mines of that 
metal. l. Goth. fgnifies bread | 
Loar „or hlape, Sax. and lef, i in gene- 
ral, laib. K.. 1. A portion or lump of bread, as it is formed by 
the baker. A loaf is thicker than a cake. 2. A nk hw ws 
a body is wrought; as, a loaf of ſugar. | 
Loaw, or Lok 1. Marl. a fort of fat, unctuous, tenacious earth. 
2. [Wich gardeners] grafting clay, a fort of mortar made of clay and 
raw. 


Loawu [with chemiſts] a ſort of cement uſed by chemiſts to cloſe 
up their veſiecls. 

To Loau, werb af. [from the ſubſt.] to ſmear with loam, marl, 
or clay, to clay. 

Lo'sw1xEss {from ſaamy] fulneſs of loam, or loamy nature. 

Lo'awty, adj. [of laan] of the nature of loam, marly. The mel- 


low earth is the beſt, between the two extremes of clay and ſand, 


eſpecially if it be not /zamy and binding. Bacon. 

Loan [lzna, hlzn or hlæna, Sax. ſaen, Su.] 1. A thing lent, 2 
thing given to another on condition of return or repayment, the act 
of lending of money. 2. The intereſt ſor money lent. | 

LoaTH, or LoTu, adj. [laS, Sax.] unwilling, diſliking, not ready, 
nat inclined. 

To LoaTat, verb a. [laSan, Sax.] 1. To nauſeate, to conſider 
with the diſguſt of ſatiety. 2. To hate, to look on with abhorrence. 
3. To ſee food with diſlike. | 

To LoaTHE, verb neut. to create diſguſt or abhorrence. 


Lo“ aATAHER [of 1 r . | 
Loa'THFUL, adj. [of loat 1. Abhorring, hating. 2. 
Abhorred, A l fall] Ph 
1 adv. [of hathing) in a faſtidious manner, with 

ing. 
: . [of oath) wag abhorred, exciting hatred. 


Lo'aTaLY, 
Bred in the /cathly lakes of Tartary. 


LoaTHLY, adv. [of laat] without liking or inclination. 
Lo'aTiness [of oath] unwillingneſs. A general filence and Joarh- 


neſs to . Bacon. 
Lo'aTnsOME, a4. [of hath] 1. Abborred, deteſtable. 2. Cauſ- 
ing ſatiety or faſtidiouſneſs. 
O'ATHSOMENESS [of loathſome] the quality of cauſing hatred. 
Loaves, pur. of louf, which ſee. | 
To Los, verb ad. to let fall in a flovenly, aukward, or lazy 


manner. 
Los's Pound [with the cunting cone] a priſon. Probably a "priſon 
for idlers or ſturdy beggars. Johnſon. 


Lou Horm, a worm uſed in for trouts, a worm. : 
aſhing ts, a large ha. 


LOC 


Lo'ssy [of laube, Ger. and Teut. the porch of an houſe] a kind 


of -room or „an opening before a room. 
oBE, Fr. [/obus, Lat. Ne-, Gr.] a diviſion, a diſtinct part; uſed 
commonly for a part of the lungs. 

Lonks [a:&, Gr.] the ſeveral diviſions of the lungs, liver, &c. 
alſo the tip of the car, which is more fat and fleſhy than any other 

of it. 
8 [with botaniſts] the diviſions of the bulk of ſeeds, which 
uſually conſiſts of two parts, as is plainly ſcen in beans, peas, Oc. 

Lonf.o'LLy, a fort of ſluttiſhly dreficd pottage, whole groots or 
catmeal boiled till they burſt, and then buttered. See Bun coo. 

Lonsrza {lopperrne, lobprep, Sax.] a cruſtaceous fiſh. Thoſe 
that caſt their ſhell are the Ir, the crab, and the craw-fiſh. Bacon. 

Lo'suLE (in anatomy] a little lobe. 

Lo'nuri Adip2/, Lat. in anatomy] certain bladders of fat about 
the ſkin, and in the ſpaces between the muſcles. 

Lo'nus Auris, Lat. [in anatomy] the lower part or tip of the ear. 
Loc, Fr. and Sp. {/:cale, It. of lacalis, from lacus, Lat., a place] 
1. Pertaining to place. The circumſtance of local nearneſs. Hooker. 
2. Haviag the properties of place. He took the very fc poſſeſſion 
of glory. Heoker. 3. Being in a particular place. Local motion in 
vacuum. Digby. 

Locar. [in law] tied or joined to a place. 

Local. Colours [in painting] are ſuch a: arc natural and proper for 
each particular object in a picture. | 

Local. Medicaments [in ſurgery} ſuch remedies as are applied out- 
wardly to a particular place or part, as plaiſters, ſalves, oint- 
ments, Sc. 

Local Problem [with mathematicians] is ſuch an one as is capa- 
ble of an infinite number of different ſolutions, as where the point 
which is to ſolve the problem may be indifterently taken within a 
certain extent, i. e. any where, in ſuch a line, or within ſuch a plane 
or figure, &c. which is termed a geometrical lac, and the problem 
is ſaid to be a local or indetermin ite one. 

Loca'tiry, or Lo'caLxtss, the ſtate of a thing being in a place, 
relation of place or diſtance, ex:ftence in place. 

Lo'calLy, adv. [of cal] 1. With reipect to place, Eiſentially 
divided, tho' not Ic diſtant. Gl/arwvilic. 2. As in a place. 

Locu, jubft. Scottith, a lake. A lake or /:ch, that has no fret 
water running into it, will turn into a flinking puddle. (Vine. 

Locu, or Lo'toci [mrywa, Gr. L, Lit} a thick mevic nent. 
that is no: to be ſwallowed at once, but to be licked, or ſullered to 
melt in the mouth, that it may have wore effect upon the parts at- 
fected ; as the breatt, lungs, c. 

Lo'cnta [N. of Ne, a lying in woman, or zxS+, Gr. a bed] 
the natural evacuations of women in child - bed, after the buth of the 
ſcetus, and the excluſion of the membrane, called fecundinwy. 

To Lock, verb ac. {belucan, loccen, or lacan, Sax. lacht. Dan. 
luks, Goth. luchan. Alem. to ut]! 1. To make faſt with a lock, to 


ſhut with a lock. 2. To ſhut up or confine as v.ith a lock. 3. To 


cloſe fait. Death blaſts his bloom, and 4, 4 his frozen eyes. (ay. 
To Lock, werb neut. 1. To become faſt by means of à lock. 2. 
To unite by mutual infertion. They act into each other. Poxce. 
Lock, an infirmary or hoſpital for the cure of venereal! patients. 
Lock of a Deer [loc, Sax. luka, Goth. a bolt, probably all the locks 
they had in thoſe days] an inſtrument conlitting of ſprings and bolts 
for faſtening a door or che. 
Lock of Hair {locca, Sax. ] a part, portion, or diviſion of it hang- 


Ing to ; 
1 [of a river] a place where the current or ſtream of it is 


* Spit [in fortification] a ſmall trench opened with a ſpade, to 
mark out the lines of any work. | 

Lock | floccus. Lat.] 1. A ſmall portion or bunch that hangs 

ether. 2. The part of the gun by which fire is ſtruck. 3. 
A hug, a grapple. Practiſed in all the Ic and gripes of wreſtling. 
Milton. 4. Any incloſure. Shuts up th' unweildy centaur in the 
lock. Dryden. 5. A tuft. Smelling to a lc of hay. Addiſon. 

Lo'cxer [ot heck; in a ſhip] a het or box ranging along the ſides 
to = things in. and that is cloſed with a lock, a drawer. 

o'CKET {of loc. Sax. and er, dimin. Iaguet. Fr.] a little lock of a 
gold chain, or a ſet of diamonds ; a ſpring or a catch to faſten a 
necklace, or other ornament. | 

*cxixnG Whee! A Cc, the fame with the count wheel. 
Lo cxuax [in the iſle of Man] an officer, who executes the or- 
ders of the governor or decuiters, not much unlike to our under 
Lo'cxr an, a coarſe ſort of linen cloth. 

Locxkox, a fort of flower, called alio /acker-gotrlons, a kind of ra- 
nunculus. 

Lococe's*10x {in law] the act of yielding or giving place. 

Locomo'Tiox | of /ecrs, place, and motus, Lat. motion] power of 
changing place. Progreſſion or animal lacamotian. Brown. | 

Locomo'Tive, adj. [ of locus, place, and mwyes, Lat. to move] 
changing place. 

Locoworive Faculty [v.ith philoſophers] that faculty which cauſes 
moving from one _w to anot The motion or Ice faculty 
of animals. Derham. 

LocuLamt'xTa, Lat. [with botaniſts] little diſtant cells or parti- 
tions within the common ſced-bag of a plant or flower, as the pop- 


„Ee. 

Locus, Lat. a place. 

Locus Apparens, Lat. [with aſtronomers] that place in which any 
planet or itar appears, when view'd from an eye at the ſenſible ho- 
rizon. 

Locus Geometricus, a line by witch an indeterminate problem is 
ſolved. Thus. if a right line futfice for the conſtruction of the equa- 
tion, it is called /acws ad rectum; if a circle, /acus ad circulum; if an 
ellipſis, /ocus ad ellipſin, &c. | 
Locus ad Lincam, Lat. [in mathematics] is when a point that 
folves the problem is found in a line, whether right or curve, and 
that by reaſon of the want of one condition, only to render the pro- 
blem determinate altogether. 

Locus Partitzs {in law] a diviſion made between two towns or 
counties, to make trial in which the land vr place iu queſtion lies. 
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Locus Primarius, or Loc us At lutus, Lat . „ this primary 
place {with philoſophers] is that part of the abſolute or tumor eable 
ſpace, which a particular individu. body takes up. 

Locus # Q, Lat. [in law] the place where any thing i ſaid to 
be done, in pleading. 

Locus Securdaria:, or Locus Relatinins, Lat. F/. ec. the ſecondat y 
place; with philoſophers] is that apparent and ſenſihle place, in which 
we determine a body to be placed, with reſpect to other adjoining os 
neighbouring bodies. F f 

Locus ad Slid»m [in mathematics] is when three conditions are 
wanting to the determination of the point that is kwglit, and ſo it with 
be found in a folid; and tnis wa; be included either under à plane, 
curve, or mixt ſuperficies, and thoſe citacr determinate or — 
extended. 

Loc us ad Suferfcium [in mathematics] is when there is two condi- 
tons wanting to determine any point that folves any picblem, and 
that point may be taken throughout the exte non of towe lupericics 
whether plane or curve. T 

Locus r (lacnſla, It. and Lat.] a miſchievous inſt, that ears up. 
and ſpoils all green plants. The Hebress had {rc al forts of lo- 
cuſts, which arc not known among us. Ihe dd h fins and wmo- 

travellers remark, that Jocuits are very numerous in Afric, and 
many places of Afia; that fornetimes they fell lte cloud upon the 
country, and eat up every thing they mect with, Moſes Jeicribes 

four ſorts of locuſts. Since hte was a prohibicon ug ditt utine 143 
culls, it is not to be queſtioned but thot theſe ctentures Me commonty 
eaten in Paleſtine, and the neighbouring countries, Cate f 

N. B. The locuſts ſome time coming from r o Le 
and waking great Ar pre Ae here tnc, (one, „ih 
the prophetic h, the, fipnify © „it or von ; and thojke 
invaders, which under this whine were predicted, Abtei to, 
WM. 6 11, Are by Aid, *. deten. „ne! ener Exp olitor „ up»? "wk 
[not to lay proved ] to be hc arab 5, : OT Saracen ; 4 


ali * - 
reader would fee how punctually the ls ii oor 1 1a abort then, 
in which to harris (but 27 deri]; the ror wmpiir, was ulld. 
he need only; compare what has been alroudy {244 under he won 


Ann assis and Const sort, with e stu are 1 
that chapter: Ouly ememb. ing, that a 4, in the prophitic wi l 
being put for a leur, five mamas aid tre cache will wake 30 
years. 5 

Locu'ss 7, Tat. {with botibil:] the beards and hin ng Ned UE 
oats ard other plants, u hefe nou fomeimes reſeni e 

locuſt. : 

Locv's1-TRrEF, a large tree common in America. It hath + +45 ls 
honaccous lo cr. whote poli becomes an enciotular hy pol, 
including rounduh hard ſecu, Wich ate rounded with tut ne, 
firings ſubllance. Ade. 2 

Locu'riox, Fr. Ie Sd, It. OA tt, Lat.] phraſe or manncr of 
ſpeech. | 

Lov'vpos, a market town of Nortek, 105 miles from London. 

Lonesrak. See Loabsran. 

Lors 10 r E. Sce Loan: roxs. 

Los- works [in the flannat ies or tin-mines in Cornwall] works 
performed in the high grounds, by ſinking deep wells, called ſhafts. 
SCC OTREAM-WORKS. 3 

To Lope [zelozian, Sax. ger, Fr. allogiare, It. alajar, .] 
1. To entertain with a lodging. to aford a temporary duc ng, 
to ſupply with harbour for a night. 2. lo place in 2 10. 
rary habitation. 3. To place, to plant, to lay up in a place. 
The iCe15 that are /odged in the memor:. Ae. 4. Io fix, to cle. 
A lug hate, and a certain loatting. Shot fears. F. Jo place in 
the memory. This cunning the king would not underſtand, thouy 
he ldg'd it, and notrd it in ſome particulars. Par. 6. To har 
bour, to cover. The deer is Ig e, I've track'd her to her covet. 
Al iiſen. 7. To afford place to. Ihe memory can %% u wronter 
ſtore cf images than all the ſenſes can prefent at one me . 
8. To lay flat. Our fighs and they all 7.ge the lummer corn, 
Shakeſpeare. 

To Lovct, verb nent. 1. To reſide, to Loop teſidence S echin g 
holy ladges in that breaſt. Milton. 2. Jo take a temporary habitation, 
to take up a lodging in. "Thy father > 4 an of war, ind will not 
Edge with the people. 2 Samar). 3. To ti. ip relicopce at night. 
A kdging place of wayfariny, wen. Terercte 4 to lie flat. Its 
ſtraw makes it not ſubject to . U 

Lobo [Igls Fr. hoggin, It.) 1. Un fim ij, or apartment for 
a porter, centinel, &c. 2. al how in 4 park or foreſt. 

To Loba [a hunting term} a buck 15 ſaid to lodge when he goes 
to reſt. 

Lo'pgtwtxT [from ge; /;cment, Fr.] 1. Accumulation or col- 
location in a certain place. I he curious /./ge-rcnt and inofculation of 
the auditory nerves. Derham. 2. Poſictizn of the enemy's works. 
The military pedant is making dg ie, and fghiing battles. Ad 
dijen. 3. [In military affairs} an encamprent made by an army; a 
retrenchment dug for a covert or ſhelter, when the counterſcarp or 
or ſome other polt is gained ;.alfo a place where the ſoldiers are quar- 
tered among the townſmen or burghers, in barracks, huts, or tents. 

LobGEMENT e an Attack, is a work caſt up by the beſiegers, du- 
ring their approaches in a dangerous poſt, where it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary to — themſelves from the enemy's fire; as in à covert 
way, a breach, Sc. Theſe kind of lodgements are made of barre!; 
or bags full of carth, faggots. wool-packs, pallifadoe>, to cover the 
men in a place they have gained, and reſolve to keep. 

Lo'ovcer {from lodge] 1. One who lodges in an hired room or 
apartment in 2nother's houſe. 2. One that reſides in any place. 

Lo'pcixc, fbf. [of {edge} 1. A place of habitation or rcepole for a 
time, rooms hired in the houſe of another, „ woportry habitat wo 
2. Place of reſidence, The neſt of love, the i of delt. 
Spenſer. 3. Harbour, covert. The flag thought it bettet to rrult to 
the nimbleneſs of his feet, than to the ſlender fortification of n+ (24 
ing. Sidnzy, 4. Convenience to lie and ſleep n. Ian ieathers ſerve 
to ſtuff our beds and pillows, yielding us ., and warn gin. Ray 

Lorr [H,, Wel. or /, of lifter, Dun. „ lr, or rather of 
toffe, Su. che ſame} 1. The uppermoſt flovr of wn hovie, And ever 
driazling rain upon 8 Spencer, 2. Any 1vor n general, There 
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hat -of a 
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verſe plac * above. Dan. 3. Room: on higir; as, a 
C 
1. Cn Wigh, in an elevated place. 2. 
van Of language or ſcuument, 
A 3 
N i. - mindedneſ, pride, haughtincſs. 
1 ien. 7, ubuminty, elevation of thought. 
3) 7.45. or 147, Eng. 1. High hovering, ele- 
* 1 Ser. 1.70.04 815s head advance. Foe. 2. Sublime, 
: n KROGent.: -T'o ung and build the // rhyme. Mal en. 
z. gte, mud, hih-einsed. A lowly Krvant, but a / 
7:2 
Lon . ; nal of bi word is not known, Skinner ſuppoſes it 
- {77 0 lie along. becauſe dt its Weigpit; Junius from logge, 
n monk; pernups the Lat. {;ganm, is the true origmal. *Zebr/un} 
1. „ lange wa dete, thictz piece of wood, Worm: with many feet 
ace Nd under 7 25 of timber. Hacen., 2. A ſmall piece of board 
KT Boul EU z. W. | 
Lot on liebe me ture, containing three quarters of a pint, and 
1 and | wh mches, wine mature. According to Calinet, it held a 


quarter of 2 cab, and cuneguently kve fixths of a pint. According 
th ir. Arbuilnort, it was a liquid meature, the ſeventy· ſecond part ot 
the cath ur ephan, and teln past of the hin. 

Uebe 190 GAIT, or Iigure LoGartrun, the logarithm 
of tir ꝛction. 

[0 KIT HME TIC Cc, or LocartTRAETIC Lire, of pardie, is 
a curve which ducovers pertectly all the my tteries of logarithms, with 
lever: other very excellent properties and wks. 

Lot stAuν ren, or LOUGaRtTHMETIC, J. [of Egarichn] 
Fer: am:ng der ritums. | ; - | ; : 

Lononr rin ral [with mathematicians] is a fort of ſpiral line. 
which may be conceived to be formed much after the fame manner 
with other 14 frets, As proving the tadius of a circle to move uni- 


forty thrown the Orcuniterente, While a certain point moves from 
t. em „ this rats towarus the centre, with à motion retard- 
c in oo none med proporizot ; tac mark i this pout will form the 
10 i 22 Y 1.4Pt . | 

by 5 5 - * 

[na RMH CHNT {of N N and r . Gr.] the art ef 

« S mo p a ; ; 

Lo ai. Fr. { gavithmi, Lat. of 2:42, a word, 
and apts, . einer] , levies. of artificial numbers, contrivee tur 
tue emen ot ciculation, and preceding in an arithmetical 


the numbers they anſwer to do in a promeriical nue. 

For mtlance, 3 1 D 3 6 7 8 9 

L. 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 512 

bers above benni with (o], and arch me ically proportional are 
: 4 4 8 » 4+ 4 ! t 

calle Orar it.. 


PLOpuic.' ds. 


ker: the rum- 


teien tc tor the cube, aud fo on. 


bi 16 Nepier, baron of Nerchifton in Scotland, and afterv. ards 

IS ' by Mz. Henry Briggs, Savilian profesor of geometry at 

0 | | | 
Logs navigation] a table divided into five cclums, con- 

tir an e ef ine ſhip's way, meaſurod by che log, winch is 
| 


e need Hu imo the log - board. 
: certain unlaw ful game, now out of uſe, but men- 
tion in the Untote, 23 Hen. III. 

LoGgogart, f/f. Laggats is the ancient name of a play or game, 
vi ch is ond ot the unlas tul games enumerated in the 234 ſtatute f 
Tenry V HE, It is the fawe which is now called kittle-pins, in which 
bo s oft.n make uſe of bones inſtead of wooden pins, throwing at 
them wich another bone initead of bowling. | 

Locorentean (logge, Du. of 4g, a heavy motionlefs niaſs, and 
ot, as biock head] a Nupia perton, a dolt a tiickf. ull. 

Lo'cotmsrraDveD, cf. [of Agger cu,, Cull. Nupid, doltiſh. 

Ty go to L0GGERKE ADS, OF ful to LocGtrntabs [with the vul- 
da] to Hg or box, to tute without „ capous. 

I. 54% ta, barb. Lat. a little houte, lodge, or cottage. ; 

Lie Ligue, Fr. lovicas It. Sp. and Lu. A. of x., Gr.} 
ment ot guiding our reaſon in the Knowledge of things, as well for 
cor hen in ruchou, as that of others. It cuniiſts in the reflection 
v hich men here meide of the four principal operations of the mind, 
z. conte. g, ad ing, reaſanngy and 4. % e ſtug. Iagic is the art of 
un een wilt in our enquirics after truth, and che communication 
of ie to others. Fart. | 
. ode, the power or force of reaſon, unaſſ ſled by art. 


I 2 {2 


1 ert A Ly SP. [lorique, Fr. Lgicade, It. Aigicalis, _ . Per- 
teining to. or agteeing with the rules ot logic, taught in logic. 2. 


du ed ia! gie. urniſmed with logic. 


Lenieat , in an oration or ſpeech, an explanation of a 


tro par: by part. | | 

. cart, ade. Tof Loical} according to the Jaws of logie. 

Loc:, one filled in the art of hie, a teacher or proſeſſur of 
logic. | | 
Loaisluvg, Lat. [with rhetoricians] a figure when a ſentence is 
frmed without any conſequent. 

Lo'G'sT Pen, Gr. | an expert accountant. 

Logr'sTica, Lat. [Ni, Gr.] a ſpecies of arithmetic, which 
apolies the moles of multiplying, dividing, Sc. to the degrees of lines, 
Clucles,: Angle, Ee. | | 

Logic a Linea ſuih arithmeticians] is the line, called alſo the 
logarithzic line. where the ordinates, apjlicd iu equal parts of the 
avs, are in geometrical proportion. 

L2G151ica Spee:2/4, Lat. [with mathematicians] liceral or ſpecious 
algebra. 1 

Lt , is now uſed by ſome for the exneditions 

0 . . * Nu P 
orice of logarithms, by which all the trouble of multiplication 
and dtviſtion is ſaved. 

[rut ricalt, Legeritbet, a table of logarithms, adapted to ſexa- 
gt ima fractions. 
rie, the men Haiſtieal arithmetic; or, as ſome vill have 
it, the firit general rules in , of addition, ſubſlraction, Ce. 


* : * 
J. ite in navigation] a tmail long line died to the log, having 


Lor 


; : 
LL YOND7 


LON 


ro at every 59 feet diftance, round about a reel fixt for that py;. 
Pie in the gallery of a ſhip. 

I UN ot {eg and rav) one who carries logs. 

LoGo ua 0fL1ST aged, Lat. of My: J,, r.] an in- 
Venter or forper of new words, and ftraree terms. 

Loco'pabaty HH e ,ẽ Lat. of V. Gr. a word, and De. 
dalus, a famous z utient archive} a goodly ſhew and flouriſh of 
nord, without much matter. 

Log Haare trage.. Gr.] a u titer of beoks of account. 

Loe: ru {Of 7, an account, and fag, Gr. to unte] the 
art ot keeping chunt, or account. g. 

Loguoarynt fof N, a word, and ue, Gr. a net] a kind ct 
ſvmbci or rid dle zs d to findents for a tolution, in order to e- 
ercile and 1mpiove ic mind, It is for the molt part ſome equivoc a 
alluſion. which being taken literally, ſignifies ſor cthing quite difter. 
ent from what intended by it. 

1.9559: 450 WY , of X:q2t, a Wore, and aan. Gr. 2 ſigh: 
a contention bent: erde, a contentien in words. A mere kind of 
ſophiliry of H Seu LN UC NA FHN, and LarT AAN Comnci! ; 
and under the A cad, Ihus one and the fame ina aua ctience, 
cenfiitutes {on this chene Two intelligent agents; and, (which is 
no lefs exceptionable} it is fuppoicd at one and the fame time to be 
UNBEGOTTEY% and Yet COMMUNICATED, . e. SELF-EXISTENT and 
vet D*RIV'D, 

Lo" I, a fort of wood uſed by dyere, called alſo Campechy 
word, as brought trom Can pechy. a province of New Spain. Log- 
wnod ie of a very denſe ard firm texture; it is brought to us in very 
ve and thick blo.ks or gs, ard is the heart only of the tree which 
produces it. It is very heavy, and remarkably hard, and of a deep 
tirong red colonr., it grows both in the Exit and Weſt Indies, but 
no where fo plentifuily es on the coaſt of the bay of Campeachy. It 
has been long Enov.n by the dyers, aid was but lately introduced in 
medicine, and is four to be an excellent aſtringent. Hill. 

„en. See Locn. Loback is an Arabian name for thoſe forms 
of medicincs, which arc now commonly called eclegmas, lambatives, 
or linctus's. Quincy. | 

Longs apyir [of , a peſlilence, and ape, Gr. to de- 
ſcribe} one who writes about, or deicnbes peſ.ilences. | 

Loses (lenden, Sax. lender, Dan. lenden, Du. and Ger. /unb;, 
I*. and Lat. mee, Sp. lind, Port. of xa. Gr. lh, Wel. ] 1. 
The back of an animal cut out by the butcher. 2. Loins, the region 
of the reins. 3. The lower parts of the back, near the hips, the 
wallte. | 

Jo Loire, gerd gent. of luraerden. Du. to be ſlothful. loteren, 
Du. to lay behind, to linger] to ſpend time careleſly, to idle. 

Lovirizer [of leiter] a lingerer, an idler, one who is ſluggiſh, 
one who lives without buſireſs. | | 

Liu, Lat. cockle or darnel, a weed that grows among corn. 

To Loi wb nent. [of this word the etymology is not known. 
Perhaps it might be contemptuouſly Cerived from ſallard, a name of 
great reproach before the reformation, amorg whom one tenet was, 
that all trades not neceſſary to life were ui lau ful. Jobnfen.] 1. To 
can lazily agrinft, or lie idly upon any thing. 2. To hang out; 
uſed ef the tongue hanging out in wearineſs or play. 

To LoL s ˙ tHe Teugse, verb a7. [perhaps of lelcken, Du. or ra- 
ther uf lutla. Su.] to exert, or let it hang out of the mouth. 

Lolas {crher of Walter Lollard, the author of a ſect in Ger- 
many, Sc. in the 13th century; or of Loum Darniel, as bein 
tares amonꝑſt God's u heat] a (onteinptuous name given to the fol: 
lower: of Wickiff, and the reformers in England, in the time of 
king Henry III. See CaLlicoln, 

Lo't.1atpy, the doarines and opirions of the /el/:rg;. | 

Lo'vzar, or Lo'ugarp {ſo named of the Lombards, a people in 
I alv, who were great uiurers] a bank for uſury or pawns. | | 

IL. utax- Hen, a houſe into which ſeveral — of goods are taken 
as pawns ; alſo where they arc expaled to ſale. 

Lo'usarby, a kingdoin of Italy, formerly comprehending almoft 
all the north part of it, +iz. Piedmont, Milan, moſt of the territory 
of Venice, Mantua, Parma, Modena, and ſome other provinces. 

Lou, /afft. a fort of roundiſh ſiſh; Pony ccrrupted of /ump. 

Loncnt'rEs [avyz7r;, Gr.] the herb ſpleen wort, fo named, be- 

auſe the ſhape of its ſeed reſembles a ſpear. | | 

Lonchirks, a conet, which bears ſome referr.blance to a lance or 
ſpear ; the he d Leing of an oval form, the ſtream of its rays, or the 
tail, being long, thin ard pointed at the end. | | 

Lo'xpLts3s [l:andlep, Sax.) a baniſhed man. 1 

Loxk, adj. [curtꝛacted from alone] 1. Solitary. Here the Ine 
hour diſplays a blank of life. Sewage. 2. Single, without company. 
No Ine heuſe in Wales, with a mountain and a rookery, is more 
co: templative. Pee. | | 

Lo'xELIXE5s {cf /one'y] ſolitude, want of company, diſpoſition to 
avcid company. | | | | 

Lo'xLoN, the metropolis of Great Britain. As the limits we are 
cenfined to will not di it ovr giving a full account of this large and 

opulous city, we Hall refer the reader to Stowe's Survey, or Mait- 
fan's hiftory of London, and only obſerve here, that it lies in the 
latitude of 519 32, and ſends four members to parliament. 

Loxvourvt'rny, a city of Ireland, in the province of Ulſter, and 
county of Londonderry, fituated on the river Mourn, near it mouth, 
104 miles N. E. of Dublin. ; ; 

Loxvir, aj {from {ne ; lonlig, Dan. ] retired, ſolitary, addicted 
to ſolitude. | a | 

Lo“ ESS [of [xe] folitude, diſlike of company. 

Lo'xz$o:e, J. [of ue] ſolitary, diſmal. 

Loxc, oc. ange, Sax. ſang, Dan. iaeng, Su. fangh, Du. lang, 
Ger. Ing, Fr longs, It. and Port. longus, Lat.] 1. Being of extent as 
to length, not ſhort, 2. Having one of its geometrical dimenſions in 
a greater degree then either of the other. 3. Of any certain meaſure 
in length. Women cat their children of a ſpan eng. Lamentations. 
4. Not ſoon ccaling or at an end. Man goeth to his yang home. Ee- 
cliff icus. 5. Dilatory. Death will not be long in coming. Ee- 
clcfraſiicus. b. [From the verb e lng] longing, defirous : or perhaps 
long continued from the diſpoſition to continue looking at any thing 
deſucd. Calling a 4g look that way. Siu. 7. Reaching to a 

great 


LON 


great diſtance. If the way be too hg for thee. Deuereromr. 8. 
In muſic and pronunciation] protracted ; as, a hg ute, a lang l, Ha- 
ble. 


Loxc, adv. 1. To a great length. Or forms the pillars Ju Cu- 


tended rows. Pier. 2. Not for a ſhort time. When the tramp«t 
foundeth Jong. Ext. 3. In the comparative it ſignifies for more 
time; and in the ſuperlative tor moſt time. She pul not o lde 
him. Frs. Thoſe who have lige had iiſue. Lock. 4. Not 
ſoon. Not /ong after there are aroſe agamit it 2 tempeſtunu wind. A. 
5. At a point of duration far diſtant. Gencrally fpread 4% ago. 1 
che. ©. | For along 27 0, Fr.] all along, throughout. He ted 
ue all wy fe /org to this day. Geneſis. 

LoxG, verb neat. qc lang. Sax. a fault] by the fault, by the failure. 
A word now out of ute, but truly Engliſh. Mittreis, all this coyl is 
{ing of you. Shateſpeare, 

LoxG-HEADED [v1 ary and head] wiſe, wary. 

LoxG-wivptb, aj. {of vg and wind} long breatited, tedious ; as, 
a Jong-<ind:d (or teciou-) paymalter. . 
 Lox6G-jot\kTED [f{poken of a horſe] is one whoſe paſterns are ſlen- 
der and pliant. 
To Lon c, verb net. I longe n, Sax. verlangten, Ger. ard Du. cc- 
langen, Ger. to aſk. $!;zner. langta, Su.] ty dclite very enrneſtiy. 
to wiſh with eagerneſs continued, with fir or aten belote the thinm 
deſired. Thine eyes ſhall look and fail with 7:1; ing for them. Drute- 
70:2. 

Loxe Accent [in grammar] ſhews that the voice is to ſiop at that 
yowel that has this mark -t over it. 


Ger. and Leut. to fue, or an. an en, anbelangen, Ger. to belong to, or 
concern] it is your fault. 1 0 

Love Priemer, a ion of printing letter. 

LoxGaxrviry [{organtmite, Fr. lenzarinita, It. ged. Sp. 
of Puganiniias, Lat.] hug iwhering, great patience of oftences, lorbeut- 
ance. The hegan ni anc lalting iufcrance of God. Bro:us. 

Loxo.'xrous L ,. Lott ] long fuffering, patient. 

LoxGa'0, or Londa ee, the Ittaight gut, the iutcdlinum 1ec- 
rum. | 

LY %6r2 Feompar. of >] 

Lo'zG tr ¶ſuperl. of 2 

Loxce'vity i 
I::aeaity of the natives. Roy. 

LouSt'vous (lunge. Lat.] long lived, living long. 

LoxXGUMANOUS, adj. Legi mans, Lat. Huguemain, Fr.] long- 
handed, having long hands. V hoſe malice was never ſo e 
as to reach the Hul of their enemies. Brown. | 

Lox6-vwour, the herb angelica. 

LoxGrmiray [{Crgimetrie, Fr. 
mea ſure; with mathematicians] the art or practice of taking the di- 
ſtarce of things afar off, as the diſtances of Recples, towers, trees, 
Oc. either one or many together. | 

Lo'xGiv%, . {of long] earneſt defire, continual with. Thoſe 
wiſhes grew to unquict g. Si due y. 

Lo xi NGL, adv. {ol {ging} wich enger and incelant wines, 
To his firſt biaſs /arging/y he leaus. D.. Kn. | | 

Loxci'xquiTty [/oro/nguitas, Lat.] lenath of place, remoten. ſs; 
alſo length of time or long continuance. 

Lo'xCIisn, ag}. [of rg] ſomething long. 

Loxc1'ss11us Femoris, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a certain muſcle of 
the thizh, otherwiſe called ſartorius. | | 
__ Loncrss1vs Pollicis, Lat. {with anatomiſte] See FLExOR Tertii /:- 
ternodii. ; 

Lo'xcrTupe, Fr. [/:ngitadine, It. Ii gitud, Sp. of dengitudi, Dat.] 
1. Length, the greateſt dimenſion. I he variety of the alphabet was 
in mere /orgitude only. Bentley. 2. [In geography] is an arch of the 
equator, comprehended between the firſt mericizn, and is uſually 
marked at the top and bottom of maps, charts, Sc. the circunte- 
rence of the earth meaſured from any meridian. Ihe frft that did 
compaſs the world through all the degrees of . Abt. | 

LoxciTupe [in navigation} is the diſtance of a Nap or place, cal 
or welt, from another , counted in proper degrees. 

Loxcirupe [in the heavens] is an arch of the ecliptic, contained 
between the firſt degree of the ſign Aries, and that circie which paſics 
through the centre of any itar. 

LoxG1TUDE of the Sun, Planet, &c. from the next Equinrtinl Point, 
is the number of degrees and minutes they are from the beginning bt 
Aries or Libra, either before or after them, and can never be above 

degrees. 
0 — ſin dialling] the arch of the equinociial comprehended 
between the ſubſtilar line of the dial, and the true meridian: 

Loxcir op of Moien [in mechanics] the menture of motion, rec- 
koned according to the line of direQtion, being the diſtance of length, 


more long. 
| moſt long. 


which the centre of any moving body runs through, as it moves on in 


a right line. 

LoxGr7u'pixat, Fr. [from hgitrde] extended lengthwiſe, run- 
ning in the longeſt direciion, mcatured by the length. 

LoxerTupixAL Sutrre {in anatomy] the crols ſcam of the ſcull, 
that goes from one i de o the other. | 

LoxcriTU'DIxALlY, cf. [of [ngitudinal] length-wilc. 

Lo'xGiy, adv. IH] longingly, with great liking. Shak: Frarc. 

Lo'xdsoux, ai. {Ot long} „ cariſome by its length, tedious. Bacon, 

LoxG<u'rFERING, a. [of %% and ing] patient, not cally 
provoked. 

Loxcsu'trerinG, ſub. patience of offence, clemency. 

Lo'neTaiL, . [of Ing and tai} cut and long tail. A cant term 
for one or another. I will come cat ard engt under the degtee of 
a ſquire. Shakeſpeare. | 

Lo'xcTowNn, a market town of Cumberland, on the border: of 
Scotland, near the conflux of the Eix and Kirkſop, 316 miles from 
London. 


Junge, , Lat.] length of age, long life. The 


langus, Lat. and hu pr, Gr. to 


L O O 


[oxgus AHA. (wich anatomift-] a myfcle Of Wo cut ar cl 


A, 
v hich helps to firetch out the arm forwards; alto a mule t ae! 
dive, ferviny; to turn the palin of the hand upwards, 

Lox&Urs Citi { in an tum) a mnick of the neck, which arifcs 
chien, ety, tho parti) tend. aus trom tlie fore Patt 4 Pr © ye upper 


vericurz of the back, and is interted 
Its office i: to bend the neck ſtu ward 
Lo'xGwavs, ee. [1 his and many other werg, fo terminated a.: 
corrupicd from we] in the longitud: 21) direction, 
Lot ue Ly d. [l 15 * l 
Luo, % a game at cards. 
Lonnie [of ly ard 75) wulkward, clumſcv. 
Loon. t this word the Corhutinng ts unf. yd Hianer mentions 
lapp, (er fo ich, and unde e, Wel. a clan. with ems to be 
the true o inal} a lubber, a clumt) clown, a iy; hey feilow. 
i Loot tan Etymology | is tnt part of a thip lot, which lies 
juſt bef re die tumbvers called chef. tic, as fr as the buik head of the 
tre- caſtle. 


- 
*% *. 


into Ee. ery vera. 14 Us Gait. 34% C| 


108 gtUQ1 n 


0 Love, or To Lure, cb af. Ia phraſe ud in crning a ſhip) 
as, I ap, i.e. Keep ie thip near to the wind; to {if nts a bharbeur, 
is to ſail into it, Cloic by the wind, 

1» ſpring u 1.00r Ja tea phiate} i, when a ſlip that was going large 
beioic a wind, i brought cio by the wind. 

Keep jour Loor, 154 direction to the man at the heli, to keep the 
Nitp near the wind, 

L093 tED, Ant. 243. [from alof} gone to à diftance, 

Lo Tack.e {in a tip] a all tackle, ferving to Vf all ral 
wer iuts in and out of a thap. 

Love Home tickic viii two hooks, one of which is to hitch into 
the <rcagls of the main ard forc-fail, and the other into a flir pul. 
ley -:vpe, let into the chef. uc, &c. its vic being to fuccour the txck. les 
in a large fail. 

Loor Pieces, are thoſe guns that lic in the of of a ſhip. | 

To Loox, er next. | locian. locan, locige n, or locican, Sax) 1, 
To direct the en e to or from any object. 2. Lo have the power: or 
taculty of leeng. 3. Lo direct the in ellectual eye. Let vs 414 0 

wd. Legen. 4. Toexpett. Ile malt 424 ro hight another bart. ba- 
loie he could reach Oxturd., (Ct, , FI. Vo uke re, to uach. 
He was cn to {dh that be uted them betore they fyoiled. Ie. 6 
To be Circcied uith. rivet. to a. y ol] et. Lai tine ey & tight 
on, and let ilaue cycle 46 fiatght veiore mee. Prover's. . 10 
have any particul ut api earance, It would {5:4 more like vaniq than 
gratituce. ty, 8. Jo tem. Iii, makes it 4:4 the more like 
Wuth, Coyne. g. To tw any or, wien, or nlanner. Tick me; du 
boon well. Sakeipoarr, 10, lou the au in any particular manner, 

in hehalding or regarding. 11. % 4e one; to be alarmed, to 
be wigulant. It will import tl. oc muy wit dwell carelets to 429% about 
them. Decay ef Piety. 12. to loin ofecr ; to itixnd, to take care ot, 
to obierve with cant, anxiety and 1d dornets;. 6 ing ter thoe 
things which are coming on the earth. ©. Jr. 13. To lock far; tu 
expect. Telling bim fic never . A / any o her. Sidnry. 14. To 
lot its; to examine, to lift, to injpect close, to ulLlerve narrowly. 
Told into all that lies in hi> way. M fr. 15. „ten; to reſpect, 
to eſteem, to view, to think on. I“ » nil 25 4 ſuccinct maje- 
ſtic writer. H/ yen. 10. Te 44 en; wo bo a were wie ſpectator. Others 
came only to 4 en. Tethr. 17. To e; © examine, to try 
one by one. Tir'd his md every day io fot them ewor. . I. 
7e leut cut; to ſearch, two fork. 19 {4 wat for a purchaie. Love. 19. 
Ts look 0:t; to he on the watch. I 4 won hound to #44 wt harp io 
lague huwicif ? C:lher. 20 7s 1:4 te; wo waich, to take care of. 
Ne had woik erovgh w ger an; of 17 may ty 4 ts our ſhip. bacon. 
21. To Lotto; to behold. 22. To/ot ; tr conticer, to eftcem. 
They &:4:4 por themelves as the happielt and ei people of die 
univ cr. Locke. 

To Look, werb af. 


eye ufs. 3 10 THE 


2. To turn the 
% , cal ; to diſcover by 


” te .. K 
I. I'o (YG 10 * art 11 for. 
rence by lacks. 4. 


ſearching. I found crcourteeiiucut $10 Gi to ol cat all the bill 1 


could. Cra. 

Look, interj. [properly the img erative mood of the verb; it is ſome- 
times 1 ye} fee, lo, obierve, behold Lat, where he comes. 
ky Las. y / 7 eare. 

Loox, ju. 1. The act f behelding or ſering. Ten on the crowd 
ke cuſt a furious I. ie, 2. Air of the fac, mien. Pain, diſ- 
grace and poverty have {rightful 44 Li. 3. A form of counte- 
nance. 

Look EA [of J 1. One that loohs. 2. Looker on, a ſpectator, 
NS: an agent. et 
 Leoking-niiss {of Lak and gl a minor, a glaſs which thews 
forms of objects reflected. : 

Loou {prob. of g/amas, Lat. a ball of yarn, according to Minſhew. 
Lore is a general name for a tool or intrument. Jie. ] the frame in 
which a weaver works his cloth. 

To Loow, verb neat. [leoman, Sax 7 to appear at fea. Skinner. 

Loox, a bird like a cormorant. A loom is as big as a gooſe, of a 
dark colour, dap pled with vhite ports on the neck, back and wings, 

-2ch feather marked near the point with two ſpots. 'They breed in 
Farr iſland. Grey. | 

Loo Gale [in ſea language] a freſh or if gale; the beſt ſair wing 
to {ail in, becauſe the ſea does not go high, and all the fails a:ay be 
borne out. 

Loo'rixc of a Ship, is the profpett or ſhew that ſhe makes, as they 
ſay, ſuch a / ip lroms à grea! Jail, i. e. ſhe ſeems or appears to be 3 
great ſhip. | reel 

Loox, al,. [ This, which is now uſcd only in Scotland, is the 4 
glih word /urn. Zotn/on] a ſcoundrel, a raical, a good tor noting 
fellow. a 

Loor {prob. of loopen. Du. to run, becauſe it can be caſt; 14 ped 
1. A nooſe in a rope which will flip, a double through wWöize & ng 
or lace is drawn. 2. An ornament for a button hole, an ornamental 
double or tringe. ; EYES 

Looy [in the iron works] about three qua;ters of + hunres weight 
of iron, welted and broken off from a ow, in ite nenne ee 

Sbingliag the Loor, is the breaking off th. e þ tou à ien, 
working it into a bloom. 10 

door 


and 
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Loop Cin gunnery] a ſmall iron ring in the barrel of a gun. 

Loor «7 Corn ſat Riga] two buſhels, and in ſome place: tour pecks 
and 4 

3 of 7] full of holes. | : 

Loo rut ſub/t. [of {op and hole} 1. Aperture, a hole to give a 
paſſage. 2. A ſhift, an evaſion. Still you have a /o:phzle for a friend. 

Oer. 

Loo'eaor. rn, adj. [of loophole] full of holes, openings or void fp1- 
ces. ' his uneaſy u, goal. Hudibra:. 

Looe Hi, Cin fortification} are little holes in the walls of a caſtle 
or fort to ſhoot through. ; 

Loon b, /abft. [foerd, Du. /ourdant. Fr. /irdar, Erſe, a heavy ſtupid 
or witleſs fellow. The dictionary de Treveory derives /urdant ſtum 

Lorde or Laurde, a village in Gaſcoigny, the inhabitants of which were 

tormerly noted robbers, ſay they: But dexterity in robbing implies 
ſome degree of ſubtilty, from which the Gaſcoigns are fo far removed, 
that at this day, they are aukward and heavy to a proverb. The Lric 
imports ſome degree of knavery, but then it is uicd in a ludicrous 
ſenſe as in Engliſh, you pretty rogue! though in general it denotes re- 
proachful heavineſs or ſtupid lazineſs. Spenſcr's Scholiaſt fays, ord 
was wont, among the old Britons, to ſignity a lord; and therefore the 

Danes, that uſurped their tyranny here in Britain, were called, for 
more dread than dignity, lurdant. i. . lord Danes, whoſe inſolence 
and pride was ſo outragious in this realm, that if it fortuned a Briton 
to be going over a bridge, and ſaw the Dane ſet foot upon the tame, 
he mult return back till the Dane was clean over, elſe he muſt abide no 
leſs than preſent death: but being afterward expelled, the name of 
lurdane became ſo odious unto the people, whom they had long op- 
preſſed, that even at this day they uſe for more reproach to call the 

uartan ague the fever /w-dane. So far the ſcholiait, but erroneouſly. 

rom Spenſer's own words it ſignikes ſomething of ſtupid dulneſs ra- 
ther than magiſterial arrogat ce] a drone. BY 

Loos [loos, Du. los, Dan. lacs, Su. fofz, Ger.) 1. Slack, not 
tight, not bound up; as, a %% robe. 2. Untied, unbound. 1 
would turn her %% to him. Shakeſpeare. 3. Not fait, not fixed. 4. 
Not crou ed, not cloſe. With horſe and chariots rank'd in 4% ar- 
ray. Milton. 5. Wanton, not chaſte. When %% epiſtles violate 
chaſte ears. D den. 6. Not cloſe, not concite, Jax. 7. Vague, in- 
determinate. 8. Not firict, not rigid. 9. Unconnetted, ram- 
bling To = a /:oje indigeſted play upon the public. Hr. den. 
10. Lax of body, not coftive. 11. Diſengaged, not enſlaved. To 
fit as Ii, from thoſe pleaſures, and be as moderate in the uſe of them 
as they can. Atterbury. 12. Diſengaged from obligation. 13. Free 
from conhnement. 14. Remiſs, not attentive. 15. Je break Ie; to 
gain liberty. 16. To let het; to ſet at liberty or at large, to free 
from reſtraint in general. 

To Loos. or To Loos rx, verb af. [of Toofen, Du. loſe, Dan. 
locſa. Su. le ran, Sax.] 1. To unbind, to untie any thing faſtened. 
2. To relax, to move a thing from its fixedneſs. The joints of his 
loins were /oo/c4. Daniel. 3. To unbind any one bound. 4. To free 
from impriſonment. 5. To free from any obligation. 6. To free 
from any thing that ſhackles the mind. 7. To free from any thing 
painful. Woman, thou art aged from thy infirmity. St. Late. 8. 

5 diſengage. When heav'n was nam'd, they 4d their hold again. 

Haden. | 
To Loox, wrrb nent. to ſet fail, to depart by looſing the anchor, 
Ye ſhould have hearken'd and not have ht from Crete. Act.. 

Loost, /ab/t. [from the verb] 1. Liberty, freedom from reſtraint. 
2. Diſmiſſion from any reſtraining force. 

Loos Strife [ iyſanachia, Lat.] willow-herb or willow-weed, which 
is ſo called by country le, uſe there goes a tradition of it 
that if it be held to cattle when a fighting. it will part them. | 

Loo'sELY, adv. [of lee] 1. Not faſt, not firmly. 2. Without 
bandage. 3. Without union or connection. 4. Irregularity. A bi- 
ſhop living J y. Camden. 5. Negligently, cireleſly. 6. Unſolidly 
meanly, without dignity or elevation. 7. Unchaſtely. 

To Loo'sex, wrrb newt. [of o/c] to part, to be ſeparated. 
ng more ready to /co/ex when pulled in that direction. Sharp. See To 

SE. 

To Loocex, wero a. 1. To relax any thing tied. 2. To make 
leſs coherent. By /c2/ering of the earth. Bacon. 3. To ſeparate a 
| —— or compages. 4. To freee from reſtraint. 5. To make not 
coſtive. 

Loo'sextss [from /e:/e)] 1. Laxativeneſs of body, diarrhoea, flux 
of the belly. 2. Leudneſe, unchaitity. 3. State contrary to that of 
being faſt or fixed. 4. Latitude, criminal levity, depravedneſs of 

morals. 5. Irregularity, neglect of lau s. By ſtrained curteſy and by 
iogſeneſ of life. — | 

To Lor, verb act. [It is derived by Skinner from laube, Germ. a 
leaf} 1. To cut off the tops or branches of trees. 2. 'To cut any 
thing. The gardener may 4p religion as he pleaſes. Hotel. 

Lor, /ub/!. {from the verb] 1. That which is cut from trees. 2. 
[ Coppa, Su.] a flea. 5 

To Lorł [of ioopen, Du. and L. Ger. lobe. Dan. laufen, H. Ger. 
or lalor, Lat.] to run away, to ſip away privately. This is hardly 
uſed, but in the Scottiſh dialect for leap. 

Loy, pret. of leap. Obſolete. This is retained in Scotland. 

Lo'r41a [with anatomilts] the upper part of the cervix, or the 
back part of a human neck. | | 

Lo'yytr of 4e] one that cuts trees. 

Lo'pPERED, coagulated ; as, /zppered milk 1 

LoqQua cious [loquax, Lat.] 1. Full of talk or tongue, prating. 
2. Speaking. . Ki J. Pius. 3. 1 

Loqua'ciousxtss, or Logua'ciTy [/quacitas, Lat.] talkativeneſs, 
too much talk. . | 

Loque'La, Lat. talk, diſcourſe, ſpeech. 

LogueErL a Sine Die, Lat. [in old records] an imparlance or petition 
for a day of reſpite in a court of jultice. 

Loep ſhlapond, of hlap, Sax. 2 loaf, and afferd, of a cuſtom of 
voblemen, anciently giving loaves of bread to the ay” 1. A noble- 
man. 2. A monarch, ruler, governor, 3. Matter, ſupreme perſon. 
Shakeſpeare applies it to females. 4. A tyrant, an oppreſſive ruler. 
c. A huſband. My abſent —_— and my dearer lord. Pope. 6. 
An overſcer, one who is at the head of any buſineſs. 7. A general 
name for a pcer of England, Both houſes, eſpeciall) that of the 47... 
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X. Charles. f. A baron. 9. An honorary title applied to office; ; 
— ard chancellor, [ad chief juſtice, lard- mayor, and ird chief 
ron. 

Lord 7 Gt [being a private perſon] is when a man makes a 
gift in tail of all his lands, to hold of him, and dies, his heir is 141d 
to have but a ſcignory or lordſhip i» g.. 

Loro {in law} is a perſon who has a fee, and of conſequence the 
homage of tenants within his manor. 

Loro mt5x [in law] the owner of a manor, who therefore his te- 
n:r:ts holding of him in fee and by a copy of court roll. 

Loa of the Genitare | wita attrologers] is that planet which has 
the greatelt ſtrength in the figure of any perſon's geniture or nativity, 
and fo become: principal ſignificator of his temperament, manne. , 
diſpoſition of body, Sc. 

.orD of the Hour [with aftrologers] a planet which governs the 
tw eltth part of the day; as alſo of the night feveraily, being divide! 
into 12 parts, which were called planetiry hours. 

Lon of te Dur (with attologers} that plane: which has mot 
marks of fortitude in a tevolutional ngure. TN 

To Lorp, werb nent. to domincer, to rule deſpotically. | 

Lo'x Dax k, or Lo'rvaxtT = lord and Dane, becauſe, when the 
Danes had the government in England, they enjoyned the better fort 
of people to keep a Dane in their kouſes; as a ſpy and curb upon them } 
a dull, heavy fellow, a lazy lubber. Sce Lookp. 

Lo'rpixG, . [of lord] lord, in contempt or ridicule. To lora- 
ings proud I tune my lay. S. 

Lon Ds [apoworc, of N-, Gr. crooked] the bending of the 
back-bone forwards in children. Gartex, in his comment upon the 

th Aphoriſm of the 6th book, ſays, © that a Het of the /pina is 

metimes occaſioned by a her, or fall; fomctimes by certain hard 
tubercles, whole feat is in the anterior part; by which it one wertebra 
is drawn forward, there ariſes from thence a H, i. e. a cavity 
from bebin ; as allo if many wertelr.» are affected that are contiguous 
to one another. But when the vertcebrx which are thus put upon the 
ſtretch are not centiguons, a y is produced.” dee Cyynoss, 
Hrz05!s, Gini, Sc. and it any dang be wanting there, the 
reader may plete to ſupply or rec: ify it from hence. 

Lo'spiixtss {of lr dl5] 1. Dignity, high ſtation. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Statelineſs, pride, haughtineis. 

Lo'«b1.1xG, fab/t. a lictle lord, a term of contempt ; ſo chriftling, 

odling, &c. | 
K „ e febÞ. [of rd] a diminutive lord. By the dam from 
lordlings ſprung. Swift. 5 5 | 

Lo'zpLy, adi. {of 4rd} 1. Echtting a lord. 2. Imperious, inſo- 
lent, haughty, bas — : 

Lor bLY, adv. imperiouſly, deſpotica!ly, proudly. | 

Lola bsHir [of 42rd) 1. The title of honour uſed to a nobleman, 
not a duke. 2. Dominion, power. They which are accounted to 
rule over the Gentiles, exerciſe f over them. Sr. Mark. z. 
Seigniory, domain. 4. Titulary compellation of judges and ſome 
_— perſons in authority and office. 5. Juriidiction er manor of a 
lord. | 

Lore, ſub. [lzne, of lænan. Sax. to learn] inſtruction, leſſon, 
—_— direction, advice. The law of nations or the lere of war. 
,. 

— adj. [leoran, Sax.) loſt, deſtroyed. | | 

Lo'nkL, f. {leopan, Sax.] an abandoned ſcoundrel. Obſo- 
lete 


Losk“Tro, a City of Italy, in the pope's territories, 145 miles eaſt 
of Rome. It is famous for the holy houte or chamber, in which, 
the Roman Catholics pretend, the bleſſed virgin was born, ſaluted by 
the angels, and brought up her ſon Jeſus till he was twelve years cf 
age. | | 
* an article in the chamber of accounts in France, which 
ordains, that if a combat be accepted, and afterwards taken up by 
the conſent of the lord of the fee, each of the parties ſhall pay 25. Cd. 
aud the party overcome forfeits 112 ſhillings. | 

| Lo'rica, Lat. a coat of mail or armour, worn in old times, wrought 
over with many ſmall iron rings. | | 

To Lo'ricarte, verb ad. ¶lorico, Lat.] to plate over. Nature 
hath Joricated or plaiſtered over the ſides of the tympanum in animals 
with ear-wax, to ſtop and entangle any inſects that ſhould attempt to 
creep in. Ray. | | ' 

4 [/orico, Lat.] the act of fencing or defending with 
a coat of mail. | 

Loxicariox [in maſonry] the filling of walls with mortar. | 

Lor1irica'rioxn [with chemiſts] the covering a veſſel, called a re- 
tort, with loam or clay, before it is ſet over a naked fire. 

Lo'rixttr, or Lo'aixgR, . ¶ /ormier, Fr. bridle-cutter, prob. of 
lorwn, Lat. a thong or bridle] a company of artificers, who make 
horſe bits, ſpurs, &c. and other things for horſes, horſemen, &c. 
Losing as were incorporated about the year 1488, and are a maſ- 
ter, two wardens, about fifty afliſtants, and no livery. Their armo- 
rial enſigns are azure on a chevron argent between three curbits or as 
many boſſes ſable. Their hall is near London-wall. 

Lo's10T, a bird, that, as is fabulouſly reported, being looked upon 
by one that has the jaundice, cures the perſon, and dies itſelf. 

Log x, ret. and art, paſſ. [of lonian, Sax. ] forſaken, loſt. 
Who after — had 4 — —1 8 
Thro' light miſdeeming of her loyalty. er. 

Loa kA'ix, Souls of 3 bounded the dutchy of 

Luxemburg on the north; by Alſatia, the dutchy of Deuxponts, and 

the palatinate of the Rhine on the eaſt; by the country of Burgundy on 

the ſouth ; and by Champagne on the weſt. 

To Lose, irr. verb ad. [loſt, pret. and pal. paf. le ran, leoran, 
lopan, or hlopan, Sax. verlieſen, Du.] 1. To forfcit by unlucky 
conteſt ; the contrary to win. They ruſh'd and won by turns, and of 
the day. Dryden. 2. To be deprived of any thing. He % his 
right hand by a ſhot. Kullen. 3. To ſuffer deprivation of. The 
fear of the Lord goeth before obtaining of authority, but roughneſs 
and pride i: the Je thereof. Ecclefiaſiicus. 4. To poſleſs no longer, 
contrary to keep. We ſhould never 4% fight of the country. 5. To 
have any thing gone ſo as that it cannot be or . 
Opeuly abandoned and 4% to all ſhame. Swift, 6. To bewilder. 
The wind 4%, infelf, Lede. 7. To deprive of. How ſhould you 
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go about to //e him a wife he loves. Temple. 8. To kill, to deſioy. 
9. To throw away, to employ ineffectu ally. Merit, good-nature, 
and integrity are too often 4% upon great men. Prpe. 10. To mite, 
to part with fo as not to recover. There ſharp encounters, where al- 
ways many more men arc 4% than are killed or taken priſoners. Cla- 
rendon. 

To Lost, verb ment. 1. To ſuſſer lofs, not to win. Who /o/es and 
who win,, Who's in, wio's out. Shakeſpeare. 2. To decline, to 
tail. | 

Wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 
Lies, diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſhews. Milton. 

Lo'staBLE, adj. (of J]; ſubject to loſs or privation. Whether 
motion or a prepent:ty be an inherent quality belonging to atoms in 

encral, and not IA by them. Boyle. 

Lo'stt, fabft. tom lopizn, Sax. to periſh] a ſcoundrel, a ſorry 
worthleſs fellow. | 

Lo'tzr ſof /one thet loſes or is deprived of an thing, one 
that forſeits any thing, one that is impaired in his poſſeſſi ns or hopes. 

Lo's1xGa, or Lo1xGrr {in old records] a flatte er, a ſycophant. 

Loss {of {jc} 1. The act of lofing, damage, forfeiture ; the con- 
trary to gain. 2. Miſs. 3. Deprivation. 4. Deſtruction. 5. Fault, 

uzzle. Reaſon i alu ays ſtriving, and always at a 4%. Dryder. 6. 
1i:let> application. | | | | 

LosT, pret. and part. pag. of lot. See To Losk. 

Lor [biaut, Goth. hlor, or hlore, Sax. loah, Dan. tote, Su. for, 
Du. and L. Ger. loſz. ii. Ger.] 1. A portion of a thing divided in'v 
ſeveral parts, to be ſhared among ſeveral perſons; a paicel of goods, 
as being drawn by lot. 2. It ſeems in Shaketpeare to ſignify a lucky 
or wiſhed for chance. 3. Forcune, ſtate amgned. Our own t is 
beſt. L'ffirange. 4 A die, or any thing uſed in determining 
chances. | | 
Lor Tree [letet, Lat. art, Gr] a nettle tree: a tree, bearing 
broad, jagged leaves, full of veius, the upper part being green, and 
the under whitiſh, See LoTos. | 

Lor. or Lorn {at the Derbyſhire mine] a duty paid to the king 
of every 1;th diſh of lead. | 

To pay Scot and Lor, to pay ſuch paridi du: ies a. houle keepers are 
liable to. 

Lo'ruerwrr, a penalty or fine anciently impaled on thoſe that 
committed dultery 07 fornication. | 

LoTu (lade, Sax.] enwilling ; 25, I am 1th, I have no uind to, 
or, it irketh me. Ser Loa iu. ; 

To LorhtE, or To Loaru [la Sian, Sax.] ty nauicate, to abon.i- 
nate. See LoaTur. ; h 

Lo'TuxEss, unwillingneſs. See Loarurtss. 

Lor [ladxe. Sax.] the act of ruulating or hating. 

Lo'Tus0:4 {laSianrom, Sax.) nauteuus, hateful. dee Lott 
SOME. | 

Lo'Two0Mrtss, hatcfulneſs, nauſecuſncſs. Sec Loationents:. 

Lo'rios, Fr. [one, It. of 40770. L at.] the act of wathing. 

Lotion [with chemnis] is the Wailung or clearing any medioine 
with water. Sce LusTRaT1ON. 

Lo'Tioxs [in medicine] remedies that are of à middle kind, Le- 
tween a bath and a fomentation, uſed to waſh the head, or any part 
afiefted. A lutian is a form of medicine coapounced of aqucous 
lyaids, ufcd to waſh any part with; from =, Lat. to wath. 

Wincy. | 
Io ros, Lat. with botaniſte] the herb clover or melilot; alſo the 
ſame with /:te. Sce Lows. 

To caft Lors [hleo=an, Sax. loten, Du. and L. Ger. loZen, Ei. Ger.) 
to determine a doubt by lot. | 

Lo'tTerxy [lottc.ia, Sax. 4terie, II. iatcria, Sp.] a diſtribution 
of prizes by chance; a game of chance in tue nature of a bank, 
wherein are put tickets for ſunis of money, mixi with many more 
blank tickets; which tickets Zing mixcd — and drawn at a 
venture, each perion has the value of the lot drawn to the nun. ber of 


his ticket. There ate alio lotterics of goods, winch are much after 


the ſame manner. 

Lo'rvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] the actile tree. See Lore. 

Lo'vace [EU. Lat.] an herb, the lobes of whole leaves are 
cut about their border like thoſe of paritey. „ 

Loup, ah. (hlud. Sax. lugt, Du. ug, I.. Ger. laut. II. Ger.] 
1. Sounding, noify, Rriking the ear with great force. And /:ud ac- 
claiming Grecks the vicior blets'd. Pepe. 2. Clamorous, turbulent. 
—_— loud and llubborn, her feet abide not in her houſe. Pro- 
De. | 


Lo'vpLY, atv. {of Lud) 1. With noiſe, fo as to be heard afar. 


2. Clamorouſly. Zoud/y diſclaiming tolcration. Seuefr, 3. With a 
uoiſe. 

Lov'Dxrss [of l] force of ſound, vehemence of clamour, noiſi- 
neſs. | 

Love [lupu or lupe, Sax. lieſde, Du. lieve, L. Ger. liebe, H. Ger.] 
. The on between the ſexes 2. Good will, kindneſs, fricnd- 

ſhip. 


one preach Chriſt of contention, but the other of love. 
Plilippians. 3. Courtthip. 4. "Tendernefs, parental care. The 


neſs of God and his tender lee to mankind. 77 eth. 5. Lik- 
ing, inclination to; as, the Ive of one's country. 6. Object beloved. 
The lover and the ive of human kind. Pope. 7. Lewdneſs, un- 
| chaſtity, when join'd with ſome qpitbet of thar kind. On a lend loc e- 
be!. Sha. 8. Unreaſonable ing, The eve to fin makes a man 
againſt his own reaſon. Tar. 9. Fondnefs, concord. Come ive 
and health to all. Shake/prare. 10. Principle of union. Lowe is the 
great inſtrument of nature, the bond and cement of ſociety. Seath. 
11. Pictureſque repreſentation of love. Dar. 12. A word of en- 

t. — 13. Due reverence to God. You have not the 
Lee of God in you. St. Jean. 14. A kind of thin filk fluff. i 
werth, 

Love [in ethics] is a friendly motion to mankind ; but which the 
moraliſts tell us, muſt not be thrown away on an ill object, nor pro- 
cure baſe and unworthy fucl to its it mes, nor hinder the exerciſe of 

Love and foibſhip, nevcr like f-ilowlſgip. 
Fr. Amour & ſeigneurie ne weulcnt joint dt campagne. Ger. Liebe und 
* leiden keine geſelſchak. it, er ei non v glious com- 
Ne 59 | 
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Fagiia., The meaning is, lovers and princes cannot endure tiral⸗ 


And fo the Lat. Nec regna ferre gociu v, rec tied. fuunt. 
' CTlbere Love (avis we (pr all favits. 
And generally more than all; thatis, we are but too apt to cavil at, 
and bnd fault with all the actiors of thoſe, for whom we have ouc? 
conceived a hatred, or have no eſtec m fur. 
To Love [lupian, Sax. keven, L. Ger. liebten. IT. Gr.] 1. To bave 
a paſſionate affettion for, as that of one ſex to th. our. 2 To te- 
gard with the aſfettion of a friend. 3. To regard v ith parental ten- 
dernets. 4. To be pleated with. Salmons and fine'ts H 10 get into 
nvers. Brown. 5. To regard v.:th reverend unwillingnel, w offend. 
Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart. Dextercis zy. 
| LOVE Ric, Love my doo. 
= Dui aime Bertrand, ame / c. (He who loves Bertrand, love: 
18 dog) And io the IP. ner ben guts letras, tir Guiere 4 Ju 
can. A vulgar proverb, fi wfving, it you love me, i: is expected 
you ſhould love all v ho belong to me: or your love 1; not lwcere. 
Love Apple, a friit in Spain, that incline; w a vii tot colour. The 
love apple has a flower conlilting of one |: at, whic! 
cular order ; the ſty le atterwards becomes a r: 
containing many tat feeds. /r. 
I.ovt-«xor [of moe and trot] a complicated ſgure, by which af- 
{ton iuterc Uñanged is repreſented. : 
Lo'VELLss, u. without love. 
Of hariots /velrfs, joviefs —— NMI: ros 
T.ove-LEiTER ol and letter] ener of churt ip. 
f Lo vil iv, . Lot {ods} am:ably, in uch a manner as to c- 
cite love. tada. i 
Lo VELING +» of /ovels, Eng. lupelie and nerre. Sax.] amiab's. 
net>, qt lic af mind or body cxcitii. r acl rvins lor. i 
Lv Et, „ [of bay ant wor! tonaben by 
miiltrels. The Loe night ua;. An. 
G Lo voi, ade. [of tr, Eng. luprzendl:ce, Sax] amiable, 
"s love. Saul and Jonatuan were ienανν and pleatuat in the 
Aa. 
Lo'vt uox GRA, {of Ade and wer ger] one u dennis i af. Th 
love. Thou wrt an id /ovenonger, and tpak ett fenitulty, 
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e anden] uifurdered wath love, lan, Liſh- 


ten 


19 irn, CY, 
ig with aingu. ov te. 
 Lovione, „. {of Lys) lovely ; obſolete. Drzden. 

Lo ve N, ſoil/vrand wg] oy exprfiing love. 

Lo've-vir {of re ind jurt) reh. , he peore. 
 Lo'verait [of wr und tale] nir ive of le. A. n. 

7 9 „ „ . * F * 5 7 4 ” 
Lo'veruoucur (of {ve and fliegt] amvrous fancy. Slake- 


Lo'veror [of ie and 1] fmall prefent- given by lovers. 

Lo'verricx (of Her and 7rik) alt of enge ng love. Denn. 

Love, [Iriſh and Erſe. a lake; Ach. >curtith. See Locu] a lake, 
a large inland ſtanding water. 

Lo'coiinokouci, a market-toun of Liceilerſl. ire, 107 miles 
from London. | | 

Lo'ving, part. adj. [of love] 1. Kind, good natured, afſectionate. 
2. Expreſhag benevolence, ſhewing Eindusts. 

Lo'vixG«;xÞXxEss, tenderneſs, favour, c-mency. mercy. 

Lo'vinGLy, atv. ſuf lol: g] with aticeti on, Kindly, 
_ L#vixuetss {of ain) kindnels, at in | 

Loris Jer. ſu fl. Fr. a gelden coin of fmt, valued at about 
ſeventeen ſhillings ſterling. 

Lob vu {lound, Sax. ] ſignifies a pin among trees, a lawn. 

To Louxck, werb neat. ¶lundeten. Du.] ro iche, to live larily. 

Lou'xGtr [of /ounze] one that lovnges, an ler, 

Lov'avas, a lazy flothful fellow. Sce Lozvas, 
Lovae, the name of a French dance, or ine tune that belongs 


to it. 


Louxce, felt. {Lognrio, Lat.] à tall gang. finfe orth. 
Lousk, zrr. d. lice {lup, Sax. lurs, Du. iuus, L. Ger, and Su. 
lauf;, H. Ger. ] an infect, of which oufferont pee: cs live on the bodies 


| of wen, beaſts, and perhaps of all living Ceateres. 


To Lous. wers act. [lurſen, Du. luuls, Su. zuuſen, L. Ger. lau- 
ſcn, H. Ger. ] to clean from lice. | 
Lousk Wert, an herb ; alſo called rattle and cocks comb. 
3 ade. [of len] in a louſy or delpicable manner, ſcur- 
_ | | 

Lov'sixtss [of arſe] loufy condition, Rate of being inſeſted with 
lice. | | | | 
Lov'sy [from leaſe, Erg. lup:, Sax.} 1. Infeſted with lice, 
ſwarming with lice. 2. Deſpicavle, mean, low-born, bred on the 
dunghill. | 

Lour, or Lowr, ſub}. ¶ prob. of læpe d, Sax. a lay-man, or l od. 
the people, one of the vulgar ; torr, O. Du. Mr. {ze} a bumpl. is, a 
clowniſh unmannerly fellos, a mean aukward fellow. 

To Lour, werb neat. [hlucan, dux. to bend] to pay ovifance, to 
bow, to ſtoop ; obſolete. 

To Lour, verb at. this word in Shakeſpeare ſeen s to overpow 7. 
I am /outed by a traitor villain. Se. | 

LouTn, a market-town in Lincolnſhire, on the river Lud. 12 


miles from London. 


Low. 4. [laceb, Du. late, Su.) 1. Not high. 2. Net tiſing tr 
upwards. A ſpreading vine of lia ſtatue. Ezeticl, 3. NO d ws 
in ſituation. Carried down into the />zver grounds. 

. Deſcending far downwards, deep. 5. Not dec, {4 ww, not 
beclling high; uſcd of water. 6. Not of a tit-h p'ice. 7, Not 
loud, not noiſy. 8. Being in latitudes near to the ine Y. Not rifing 
tu io great a ſum as ſome other accumulation of part cuiare, 10, Late 


hburnit's . . 


as to time. 11. Dejecied, depreſſed. 12. Inpoen, icbdued. Io 
keep ther as /oxv as he pleaſes, Grout, 13, Not elevated in fiation 
8 F or 


L OX 


or rank, abject, mean. 14. Duonourable, denoting meanneſs of 


mind, as. 4.3% 1k. 13. No tublime, not elevated in dition or 
ſ. imc. 1. keduced, being in poor circumſtances. 

Low. . No: aloft, not at à high price, meanly. 2. In 
time, near (ar bun. Ahn down'as Atranam's time. Locke. 3. 
V j-h dre ton ofthe vice. Lu ia, ipe:k lex. Add: jon. 4. In a 


fu of fu ctiun, One i {-w brought and thoroughly ſubjeciee. 
Sr enges 

Fo Lb, 
bly miupriaed or t. 
Sie:? 

to ou, aer net. hlon an, or hleyan Sax, ioryen, Du. the ad- 
eb ive de, not high, is pronounced as if written 4e, and the veri ita, 
to brilgw, { x? wt bellow like an ox or cow. Or {eh the ox over 
his der. 5:9. 

Low, ad and e., tuo borough-towns of Cornwall, ſeparated 
only u che river Low, over Which there is a bridge of 15 arches, 
"(hey both derive their name from the river, as that does from 
the lowne!s of it current between its high banks. They are 232 
miles f:om London, and fend four members to paritament, tu o ior 
each place. 

Low-u: LL, H. [{arve, Du. lex, Sax. or Ag. Iſlandie, a flame, 
and {-1/, 9. lowing bell} a device for catching birds in the night, in 
which they are wakened by a bell, and lured by a flame into a net. 
Litec denotes a flame in Scotland, and t lente to flame. 

Lo'w-ttLLEr [of low and tell] one who goes a fowling with a 
light and bell. | | 

Lover, fat;. T.owe, he. comes from the Sax. hleap, a hill, heap, 
or barrow : and fo the Gothic Hai is a monument or barruw. G- 
for's Camven. 1 | 

Low Maftcd Ship, one whoſe maſt is either too ſhort or too ſmall, 
ſ that ſhe cannot bear a large tail enough to give her her true 
way. | 

Low Hrn [in horſes] a diſeaſe Ike the ſhingles. 

Lo'wxr-: lob, Du. and / low tate or place, meanneſs, Cc. 

To Lou ft, wr acl. [6 low] 1. To bring low, to bring down 
by way of ſubmitl.on. 2. Jo fufter to fink don. z. To leiten, to 
make leis in price or value. 

ro Lowt&, verb nut. to grow leſe, to fall, to ſink. | 

To Loui, verb tj. "his thould be Lora [lt is douhtful what 
was the prin.itive meaning of this Word: if it was originally applied 
to the atprarince of the fy, it is no more than to grow low, as the 
ſky ſcen to Co in dark weather: if it was firſt uſed of the counte- 
nance, it int y be derived from the Du. locten, to look efkance. Ju- 
fer) 1. Vo appear dark, flormy and gloomy, to be clonded. 2. 10 
fro n. A? ut. 0 lool ſallen. 

Lo, for Lous {from the verb] 1. Cloudinefs, gl omi- 


3 Py 
Bets. 


. {f;om the ac. ] to make low, to fink [proba- 
eunſar.] The value of guincas was 4e. 


>. Clouginets or fullenuets of look. 


dilv. | 
Lo'wirwuosT, ad. [ from ww, hwer, and e n 
IS ein [of hlopan, Saz. ] bello ing like a cow, Ec. 


7 75 — * 0 
Lawvrtnt +, hemiinty, humblencſ ct mind. 


Low ann, ſadd. [oi lane and land the country that is low, in 


refpeet o? 1-hbouring Eil, the plain, the marſh. 


Lon zes Wer, the ons pring of the Ergliſh Saxons, in the ent 


part of Scotland, They rather cem to be to denominated from the 
low country they potteſs, in contradulinclion to the highlands, or 
mountainous parts inhabited hy the Scots Hignlander-: for the divi- 
non of Scotland is very commonly made into Highlands and Low- 
lande, and their inhabitants into Highlanders and Lowlanders. 

Lo'witity, age. [of {wul;] 1. Humbly, without pride. 2. Mean · 
Iv. without dignity. 

Lowiinxess [of Lwh)] 1. Humility, f.eedom from pride. 2. 
Meanncie, v.ant of dignity, abject depreſſion. 

Lo'wLY, ady. [of lv 1. Humbic, meek, mild. For I am meck 
and /i4/y in heart. Sr. Matthew... 2. Mean, wanting dignity, not 


great. Cne common right the great and /owly claims. Pepe. 3. 
Not ſublime, not lofty. "Theſe rural poems and their /wuly ſtrain. 
Dana. ? | 


Lo'wr.y, adv. [of ew] 1. Not highly. meanly, without gran- 
d cur. wiihout dignity. 2. Humbly, meckly, modeſtly. 

Lows {icen, Du. a ſtupid drone, Jun, iriin, vr, Scottiſh] a dull 
heavs headed fellow, a ſcoundrel, a raſcal. | 

Lu'wxtss {of low] 1. Abſence of height, ſma!l diſtance from the 
Send. 2. Meanneis of condition, ei her mental or external. z. 
Want of rank, want of dignity. 4. Want of ſublimity. The opp» - 
{5 to ioftincls, 5. Submiſſiveneſs. In tuch /ozrzf; of obedience as 
ſ,1cct5 were like to yield. Bacon. | | 

to Lows or To Lous [lecton, Du.] to frown, to look four or 
giim :; alſo to begin to bu overcaſt with clouds. See Lowes. 

Lon, part. adj. [of /ower] frowning. 

Low-THOUGHTED, @7. [of {ov and 145ught] having the thoughts 
withheld from ſublime or heaveniy contemplations, mean of fenti- 
ment, narrow-minded. 

Lox -vRITED, 33. {of he and /þrit] dcjeted, depreſſed, not 
livetv, not ſprigbtly. | | 


Loxopro mic, or LoxoproMical, adj. [of . oblique, and 


eu, Gr. i courſe, oxadramus, Lat. with navigators] pertaining to 
the method of oblique failing. 

Loxoprowic £:- [with navigato;s)] an oblique line, the line of 
the ſhip's way, 'when ſhe ſails upon a rhemb, or which ſhe deſcribes 
when the dees not fail under the equinoctial. or a meridian. 

Loxob gone ables [in navigation] certain tables of rhumbs, 
and traverſe tables of miles, Sc. made to fi:.d out the requiſites, 
or reſolve the caſes of ſailing, after the molt true and expeditious 
TNinner. | 

Loxoprowac, A. the art of oblique ſailing by the rhumb, which 
lu avs makes an equal angle with every meridian, that is, when a 
wp des net ſail cither directly under the equator, or under one and 


the tune metidian, but obliquely or acroſ, them ; hence the table of 
runde, or the tranſrerſe tables of miles, with the tables of longi- 


races and latitudes, by which the ſailor gay practically find his coul le, 
G Aance, wide or longicude, is called . . 


the amazon» were of that form : It is the form or ſhape of a 


Lernen, ate. for Lov's:xciy [of {orver] gloonily, clou- 


the act of ſmoviiiing. 


LUC 


_ Lo'xopronty, the courſe of a ſhip, or the point it deſcribes in ſail- 
ing from any point towards another, excepting a cardinal point; 
making equal angles with every meridian. See Loxobaouic. 

Lo'yai, Fr. Lg, Lat. ale, It. cal, Sp.] 1. Trufty, faithfol, 
_ eſpecially to the prince. 2. Faithful in love, true to a lad; 
to lover. 

Lov ai. [ſpoken of a horſe} a horſe is ſaid to be loyal, who 
free!y bends all his force in obeꝝ ing and periorming any manage he 
is put to; and does not defend himſelf, nor refitt, altho' he is i!; 
treated. | 

Lo Mut! [of a horſe] an excellent mouth, of the nature f 
2 mouths, as are uiually called mouths with a full reit upon the 

and. - 

L Yair, . [of gal] one who proſeſſes true allegiance and 
fidelity to his prince. 

5 Lo yaiuy, at. {of al} faithfully, with true adherence to one's 
ing. 

Lo'Yalxzss, or Lo'valLTY [art. Fr. alta, It. lealthd, Sp.] 
1. Fidelity, taithfulneſ. eſpecially to a tovereipn prince or Rate. Such 
{-;aity to the king as the law requued. Carer din. 2. Fidelity to a 
lady or lover. | 
Io Lo'vr:x, to tarry, to ſtand trifling, to ſpend time idly. Sce 
To Loir:n, 

| 32 a lazy lubber, a ſcoundrel. Sce Lost. | 
ozrxce {i{i/cnce, Fr. of unknown etymo} 1. A rhomb. 
The beſi ws retolve upon rectangular 8 mean = | 
too few and too many angles; and through the equal inclination of 
the ſides, they are {tronger than the rhomb or hzenge. Metten. 2. Lo- 
zenge 15 a form of a medicine made into imall pieces, to be held or 
chewed in the mouth till melted or walted. It is fo denominated from 
its original form, which was rhomboidal. 3. A ſquare cake, made 
of 5 f-vit, in the ſhape of 2 diamond cut, or quarrel of glaſ-. 
9ZEXCE in geometry] a figure, the two oppoſite angles of which 
are acute, ard the other two obtuſe. 
| Lozexc: In heraldry] is uſed to contain the coat armour of all 
unmarried gentlzwomen and widows, as ſome ſay, becauſe it is the 
figure of the anti er fpindie; or, as others fay, becauſe the ſhiclds of 
ne 0 
window gli, betoi e the ſquare came fo much in faſhion, and = 
obtuſe angles. 5 

Lozt vrt, or Lozaxcy [in heraldry] is a ſkicld, or an ordinar: 
of all lozenges. | 4 

Ly. is vicd as an abbreviation for lord{ ip. | 

Lr. is uſed as an abbreviation for /zentenrant. 

Lu, . a game at cards. See Loo. Pepe. 

Lu'zzrx [of this word the beſt derivation ſeems to be from Ie. 
ſaid by Junius to figaify in Daniſh, fat] a ſturdy lazy drone, an idle, 
tat. bull lo'el, a booby. Carew. | | 

Lu'putaiy, at. [of Zbber} lazy and bulky. 

Lv'eereLy, ac. awkwardly, clumfily. _ | 
Io Lu'ericar:, verb ac. [lubricatum, ſup. of lebrico, from lu- 
bricar, Lat. flippery] to make ſlippery or ſmooth, to ſmooth. This 
lubricating qual. ty, Arbuthnot. 

Lunr1'crousxtss, or Lunarcity [of /cbricious)] 1. Slipperineſe, 
ſmoothneſs of ſurface. 2. Aptneſs to glide over any „or to faci- 
litate motion. The mucilage adds to the />br:city of the oy l. Rar. 
3. Inttability, ſlipperineis, uncertainty, ficklenets. 4. Leudneſs, 
wantonneſs. | 

Lu'pric, adj. L ricus, Lat.] 1. Slippery, ſmooth on the ſurface. 
2. Uncertain, unſtcady. 3. Wanton, lewd (/«brigue, Fr.] This lu- 
bric and adu!t'rate age. Dryden. | 

Lu'sk 1COUS, adj. [ lubricas, Lat.] b. Slippery, ſmooth. The parts 
af water being voluble and /utriczus as well as fine, it eaſily inſinuates 
i:{eif into the tubes of vegetables. Woodward. 2. Uncertain, un- 
texdy, fickle. Stored with /ubricoas opinions, inftead of clearly 
conceived truths. Glanwille. 8 

LuBrira'cTION {/abricus, ſlippery, and facio, Lat. to make] the 
act of lubricating or ſmoothing. The cauſe is /avrifafiion and rela- 
tion, as in medicines emollient. Bacon. | 

Luzririca'r:ox [of lubricus, ſlippery, and fo, Lat. to be made] 

For in the inunction and /ubrificetion of the 
heads of the bones. Roy. © | 

Luca'rta {of cus, Lat. a wood or grove] a feſtival celebrated by 
the Romans in a wood, where they retired and concealed themſelves, 
after they had been defeated and purſued by the Gauls. po 

Luce, ſuffi. [perhaps from Jups, Lat. 7ohbn/on] a pike full grown. 
Stak-ſpeare. | 

| Lv'ctxr, adj. [/ucens Lat.] bright, ſhining, ſplendid. 

Lu'cerx, a wild beaſt in Ruſſia, almoſt as big as a wolf, the ſkin 
of which has a very rich fur, of colour between a red and brown, and 
ſomething mailed like a cat, intermixt with black ſpots. 

Lu“ cb. adj. [/ucite, Fr. luci do, It. and Sp. lucidus, Lat.] 1. Clear, 
bright, ſhining. 2. Tranſparent, pellucid. Abbana Pharphar 
lucid fireams. Milton. 3. Bright with the radience of intelle&, not 
darkened with madneſs. I believ'd him in a lacid interval. Tathr. 

Luci Interval, the ſpace between the fits or paroxiſms of ma- 
niacs, wherein the frenzy leaves them in poſſeſſion of their reaſon. 

Lu'cia Ceran [in aſtronomy] a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magni- 
tude in the northern garland. | 

Lucina Lancis [in aſtronomy} a ſtar in the gn Scorpio. 
| Lucia Lyra [in aſtronomy] a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in 
the conſtellation, called /;ra. 

Luer'viry, or Lu'cipxess [/uciditas, Lat. or lucid) brightneſs, 
ſplendor. 

. Lu'cirtr [with aſtronomers] the planet Venus; ſo called, when 
it riſes before the ſun, q. d. lucem ferens, Lat. 3. e. bringing light; 
and + erus, or the evening ſtar, when it ſets after the ſun. 

Lucirt'rtaxs [fo called of Lucifer, biſhop of Cagliari] a ſect in 
the fourth century, who held that the ſoul of man was propagated out 
of his fleſh. 

I'll not be reſponſible for this particular: but fo far I believe is 
certain, that the Luci/erians were, in fact, the moft zealous of all the 
{thanafians, and who carried their reſentment againſt thoſe Homiu/iar - 


biſhops, 
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biſhops, who were * /uppo/ed to have femporiſcd in the reign of Core 
flantius, fo high, as to diſown 4% cemmuricn, not only awith them, 
but alſo c all e, who received them to c mman;on upon their 
retracting their former conduct; when do the face of things was 
changed, and the I han, had once more got poſſeſſion of the s- 
CULAR ARM; and whote wercnTt the Lac rian; themſelres ſuffici- 
ently feit in proceis of time; their o:ho4ox; itſeif being no ſcicen a- 
gainſt that per/e-uting //5rit, which had got poſſcthen of the Es ra- 
BLISHED CHURCH in thoſe da; . as apperrs from that pia & dict. 

ured againſt them, J. C. 395; nl +142 Sir Naac Newton has 
cited at large, in his s'{rvaticas xpon Dun.c., Kc. p. 300. See Di- 
MERITX, EuxoOutiaxs, Cc. 

* I fay'd, %% pid to have temori{; becruſe the council of 
Arimi uum and others held under Co uni,. having done no- 
thing more th n to /e-ve out that new αν t,] Which had lately 
crept int) the creed, nd which had cauice chd is quarrels 
and divifion: in the church; and by fo doing, ha ing reouced 
it ¶ the crecd] to its former $14PLICtTY, or 4 lep ver 
well obſerves) not to articles more re and E!, ran 
the scriyTURES had done to their hard: Here was rothing 
advanced, but what ait sts g cin, and conf -gucntly 

might be ſubſcribed ex a» iro, and without the je it nnputation 
of temtoriſing. See NickxE CN], and rivuous as, 

Luci'Ftrous, 4%. [of Life, Lat.] giving light, allording means 
of diſcovery. The experiment is in itteit not ignoble, ad , fr ets 
enough, as ſhewing a new way t» produce a volatile talt. 1 

Luctirerovs Exprrimerts [among ram aliſt>j ſuch experiments 25 
ſerve to inform and enlghten the mind, as to fone wath or ſpecula- 
tion in philoſophy, phyſc, Oc. 

Lucr'ic, adj. | ut, den. of I light,. 2nd farts, Lat. to make] 
Making or producing light. Their wife movin, Grow. 

Luci'rvcors, 44. [/ifigos, Lat.] that chum the light. 

Luci'Gtxovs {wig Lat.] born or begonen in the day-time. 

Lucia [with the poets] a name of Juto; or, as others lay, of 
Venus, tappoling ker to aflitt women in labour, u hom they invoked 
for a ſafe delivery. 8 

Luck [enck, Du. Click, Ger. lycha. Su.] 1. Chance, fortune, 
hap, catual event. 2. Furtae, goud o. bad. 

Ewe a men Luc. and tyrow vim inta the {-2, 

This proveil iz termints, favours a lite too wack of heatheniſm or 
prophancneſs, but it may very well bent a chriſtian movin, ft 524 
winch the vul ar call luck. and the lea ted futune. be dononmpated 
providence; tor if that {© on a man's fide, you may throw h in wito 
the ſea and not be actually and legally guilty of murder. I is was 
verified in the prophiet Jonah: S d, comp, fay the Latin; and 
the Creeks, O. vi Fanzy ics u Par T3398 

Lu'cxtiy, «du. {of lc; tortun cy. by good hap. 

Lu'catskes [of he] fortunatenes, good nap, caſual happineſs, 

Lou'CKLE5s, 44, [of #4] unioromnate, unk ppy 

Lu'ckr, aj. {of A, gflackig, Du.] happy by chance, for- 
tunate. | 

Lucka'riox, Lat. the act of gaining or winning. 

Lu'craTive, adj. [/acratif, Fr. ucrativo, It. of /ucrativois, Lat.] 

zinful, profitable, bringing money. The trade of merchandlze be- 
ing the moſt . acrat ve, may bear uiury. Bron, 

LucraTtive r ſin civil law] is ſuch as is paid, where there 
hath been no advantage made by the debtor, and no delay nor decent 

in him. = 

Lu“ car, Fr. [lucro, It. logre, Sp. of lucrum, Lat.] gain, advantage, 
pecuniary profit, in an ill ſenſe. Procur ing letters by fraud, aud the 

printing chem merely for acre. Pepe. 

Luck!'Ftrous, adj. {/crum, gain, and fre, Lat. to bring] pain- 
ful, profitatle. Ihe experiment, the coſt and pains conũdercd, was 
not /zcrifer ous. Boyle. | 

Luck!'ic, adj. [/ucrificur, Lat.] gaining, making gain. 


LucTa'Tiox [{a#tsr, Lat.] the act of wreilling, ttriving or ſtiug - 


gling, effort, contuſt. | 
_ Lucrr'etrous (fer, Lat.] cauſing or bringing ſorrow or 
mourning. | 
LucTi'tic [/ufificus, Lat.] cauſing ſorrow or mourning. 
LucTi'soxous [luffiſonus, Lat.] — ouc forrow, ſounding 
mournfully. 8 | 
[/ufz:ſu;, Lat.] forrowful, full of ſorrow. 


Lu cri uous 


To Lu'cuprartE, verb neat. [lucubror, Lat.] to ſtudy late, to 


watch or to work by candle light. 

Lucusaa Tiox [lacubratio, Lat.] the act of ſtudying or working 
late, or by candle · light, any thing compoſed by night, nocturnal ſtudy. 

Thy /ucubraticns have been peruſed. Tatler. 

Locus iR, . ¶Iacubratorius, from /ucubror, Lat.] compoſed 
by candle light. A folitary candle at your fide to write an epiltle 
lucubratory to your friend. "_ 

Lu'cuLexCe [/uculertia, Lat.) trimneſs, finenefs, beauty, clear- 
neſs; alſo certainty, evidence. 

Lu'cuLlENT, - x {uculentzs, Lat.] 1. Trim, fine, beautiful, tranſ- 

nt, clear, lucid. Thomſon. This word is perhaps not uſed in this ſenſe 

y any other writer. 2. Certain, evident. They are againſt the obſti- 
nate incredulity of the Jews, the moſt /uculent tettimonies that chriſtian 
religion hath. Hooker. A word of the ſame form as PuruLexT, Ton- 
BULENT, Cc. 06. liabe, Lac] beg | 

Lu'pescenT, ah. ſcens, Lat.] beginning to play. 

Lu'pctrSHaAL, a borough- town of Wiltſhire, #9 from Lon- 
don. It ſends two members to parliament. | 

Lubi'srous [df ricfus, Lat.] reproachful, ſhameful, ridiculous. 

Lu'pinuxD, adj. [/+4:bunde;, Lat.] full of play. 

Lu'picrous, adj. | /zdicer, Lat.] uy diverting, pleaſant, bur- 
leſque, merry, exciting laughter; alſo triſling. light, childiſh. 

U DICROUSLY, adv. [of /adicrous) in burleſque, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to excite laughter, ſportively, pleaſantly. 

Lu'picrovsxess [of ludicr:us) burleſque, merry caſt or manner, 
ridiculouſneſs, ſportiveneſs; alſo triflingnels. 

Lu'or Compitales [among the Romans] were ſolemnized in the 
compite, i. e. the croſs-ways and ſtreets. Servius Tullius inſtituted 
them in honour of the houſhold gods or familiar ſpirit, it being given 
out that he himſelf was begotten of ore of the genii. 

LuniFica'T10Nn [ludrfiratio, of /.ificar, Lat.] the af of mocking 
or making ſport with another. | 


L UM 


Lr'pLow, a borough-town cf Salop, on te north £60 of tnc: 
ver Femd, near us conliux with the Carve, 136 miles nom fonwn 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

Lu'ts, Lat. a great mortality, either among perſons or cat's. 

Lors Deifica, 2 e. the deitying ac; of L UL Sura, Lat. e tu 
ſacred or holy 4e] the failing Lost 

Luts Fenerea, Lat. the bench 1. 

Lure la ſea term] See Love. 

Io lute, or Lo Loor, 4irb rout. 
the wind. 

J. vrr, or Loor, fal. {in Scotland] the polm of the hand, 

Lute, or Lovey, alight or flune to catch i! with, a low-bell. 

To Lec, verb act. Ide lugqiaa, aluccau, Sax. to ful, loga, Su. 
the hollow of the hand! 1. 10 pull violently, to l. ale or pluck 
ruggedly, to drag. 2. Io Ag wt; todraw atword; in burlctque. 

They will be heard, or they lay e and cut. , 1 | 

Fo Lug, ve newt. da drag along. t) come kenny. 

Luc, u. 1. A kind of ſmall am. 2. A land nicu ute, 2 pole or 
perch. 3. [Prob. of zelugx ian, or ligan, Sax. ts lic, becaule the 
cars lic cloſe to the head, comrary to thoſe ut tour twotcd animals ; 
1; Scotland] the ear. 

Load [of /g; zelugvtan, Sax.) an bey weight, lumber, 
any thing cumbrous and unv. city, that is w de cdstied away, being 
of more Ween than value. | 

L VV“ naieus [legit re, Fr. gut;, Lat.] 
A deinure, or rach Fa 4 rio loo. Deco; Td 

Ive V4, an herb. . 8 

1.U:B0!;. a corruption of Li dor. Ste Lovis Tor. 

I. bree Ku. 4 J. [;:;xe, and feapu, Sax. lau- warm, (er. The 
orig nal 4 this werd, %s Johnion, i: ; Hubted. Worth in daxon. 
L . od, tu old Friſfic, lvb, in Dutch Int: where pio bly our 
te, to which warm m y be added, to dctermine Ly the fle word 
the force of the ſccond; as we ſay boili g hot] 1. Mode:atcly oz 
will, warm, being between hot and cold, to warm as to give ouly a 
pleating feat tion. 2. Indificient, not ardent, not zealous. 

„ Eekiw aoiny [of iulcrrarm} I. Vi moderate warnith, 2. With 
mcfterency, | | 

Luxtw.errunes oA] 1. State of being between hot ard 
cold, moderate ur icy heat. 2. Indiflerence, regard. n, Want 
of ardour. | 

To Lui, werb a7 , Lot. lla. Su. lulu, Dan.] 1. Lo com- 
pole, to cntice to her, by lng pleahng tunes. Iheſe Ju, by 
nightir gu imbracing flert. Au. 2. Lo compoie, to quiet, tu 
put to ct in genctal. Aud peace thall {lf him in her fou ry lap. 
Mitre. z. To allue. 

I. c /H ſeicher of 22%, Gr. to ſpeak, 9. 4. talk to ſlezp, or 
labs, Lat. ad ab. dan, Sax. ] a narſes ſhug to cauſe a child to flecp. 
or to ſtill him. 

Lv, Lat. fin Latanzy] a Kind of thom that grows in meadows 
and mitt Haces. 

Lumupa'co, %. [li, Lat. the Yin? a pain in the muicles of 
the loins, Which e: forcrimes fo very violeat, that the patien cannot 

t down Lumbaigos ore pains very 164.biciome about the loins vnd 
ſmall of the back, luch as precede ague fits and fevers. They are 

moſt commonly from tullacts and acnincny, in common with a dif- 
poſition to yawnings, ſkudderings, ard cr tic pains in other parts, 
and go off with evacuation pencrally by ſu cut, aud other critical diſ- 
charges of fevers. Yaincy. | 
Lu'unan, or Lu'wzary, ar. 
loins. | 

Lumens Arteria [with anatomill>} certain arteries which ariſe 
from the aorta, ſpreading themizlves over a we parts of the loin:, 
and to the mano of the back hone. | | 

Luuna rie Jena, Lat. [with tanatumitt,) a vein taking its riſe from 
ihe defeending trunk of the vena cara, and is not always üngle, but 
ſomctimes two or tluce oa cack five, and benen gd on tlic muicles of 
the loins. | | 

IL. v“ unf a, f/f. [lomn, pelom?, Sax Louftiold Qui, lammering, 
Du. the dirt of an hovic? old bovkigld nuf, things utelets and of 
{mall value. any ching of more bulk than value. | 

To Lu'mee, vero aff. {from the fublt. } i» heap irregularly like 
uſelets and cumberione g=. 

o Lu'unka, verb nent. to niere hoavily, as incumbered or bur- 
thened with his own bull: 

Lu'unzical, adj. [oi lumbricnt, Lat.] pertaining to, or like an 
earth- worm. . | LED 

Luusrical Mufeles [with anutomil.] four muſcles in each hand, 
and as many in the ſcet; fo called on account of their ſmalneſs and 
reſemblance to earth-worm-. 

I.vtrnrICA LES, Lat. the lumbrical muſcics. | 

Lvwygairca'ls Pedis, Lat. {in anatomy] one of the lumbrical muſ- 
cles of the leſſer toes. 

I r'xiprICEUsS, Lat. an earth-worw, a helly-worm, a maw-worm. 

Luwixa'ke, Lat. a lamp or candle to burn on the altar of a church 
or chappel. | | 

Lumi'tarta, Lat. [in the ancient weſtern churches} the name of 
the time of the nativity of our blcticd Saviour, called Chriilmas. 

Lu'vixarits [lun , Lat.] the fun or moon, fo called by way 
of eminency ; lights, lamps. 

Lu'mixary [ luminaire, Fr. lumi rare, It. and Lat.] 1. A body 
that vives light, as the ſun and moon, which are ſtiled luminaries by 
way of eminency, becauſe of their extraordinary brightne(s, and the 
great quantity of light that they afford. The great /anznary, , 
2. Any thing which gives intelligence. Warr. 3. Any one thats n. 
lructs mankind. Reſerved for a late happy dilcovery by tyo g:0at 
luminaries of this iſland. Bentley. | 

Lvmixa"rion, [/uminatio, from lumen, Lat. emiſſion of !\ght] the 
act of enlightcning. | L 

Lu'xixous /umineux, Fr. luminaſus, Lat] 1. Full of fight. ning, 
emitting light. How came the fun io be /aminous f Beule 2. En- 
lightencd. | 

And with her part averſe 

From the ſun's beam mect night. 0.her part 

Still Juninous by his ray. Milton. 
3. Shining, bright. The mott /amincus of the prif..atc colours are 
the yellow and orange. Newton, Loni 


{a ſea term] ta keep cloſe to 


mouinſul, forrowful. 


5 4 
Fier. 


[ {un.bavis, Lat.] pertaining to the 


LUN 


Lune (hlomp. Du. fompe, klump, Su.] 1. A ſmall mat: 22 
of any matter. 2. A ſhapelets maſs. 3. Maſs undiltinguiſhed. 4. 
'The whole together, the groſs. They may buy them in the lun. 
Adtilen. 5. | Lampus, Lat.] the name of a kth. 

To Lou, werb act. to take in the groſo, without attention to 
particulars. | 

Loni: G, 4. ſof lag] large, heavy; a low word. 

Lu'ern, ay. ſkiompſch, Du.] 1. Heavy, dull, unactive, bulky. 
Out of the carth is form'd the fleth of man, and therefore heavy and 
lum ab. Raleigh. 2. In lumps, cloddy. 

Lu'myIiSHLY, adv. [of hi] heavily, ſtupidly. 

Lvu':r1PisHNEs3 [of /amp fo] the ſtate of being in lumps or clods ; 
alſo dulneſs, heavineſs, flupidity. 

Lu'wyy, adj. [of lun] full of lumps, full of compact maſſes. 

Lu'xa Iq. d. lux alterna, Lat. a borrowed light. becauſe ſhe re- 
ceives her light from the ſun} the moon, the ncarclt the carth of all 
tie ſeven planets. 

Los [with chemiſts] filver. | 

Luxa is heraldry] the moon, is uſed by ſuch as blazon the arms 
of monarchs by planets, inftead of metals and colours, for argent or 
ſilver ; becauſe the moon is the ſecond reiplendent planet to our fght. 
as filver is the ſecond in value among metals. And fome heratds 
have accounted this way of blazon proper to diſtinguiſh the arms of 
ſovereigns, and thoſe of ſubjects. 

Luxa Cornea, or Lux Cornea [with chemiſts] a rough, taſtelcfs 
maſs, almoſt like horn, made by pouring ſpirit of fait upon cryſtats 
of ſilver. 


Lu'xacy [of luna, Lat. the morn] a kind of frenzy or madneſs, 


ſo called, becauſe ſuppoſcd to be influenced by the moon ; wadnets 
in al; or moral lanacy in particular. 
Of moral lunacy and reaton's ſhame. Table of Cents. 

Lu'x AR, or Lu'x AR Y, adj. {/:naire, Fr. lunare, It. of lanaris, Lat.] 
pertaining to the moon, under the dominion of the moon. Lanary 
years to wit of a month. Rategh. 

Lutar Oct. Lat. [with aſtronomers] is a period or revolution of 
19 years, invented to make the lunar year agree with the ſolar ; lo that 
at the end of this revolutior. of 19 years, the new moons happen in 
the ſame months, and on the ſame dans of the month as they did 19 
years before; and the moon begins again her courſe with the ſun. 


This lunar cycle is allo called the g-/don number ; the circulus decernoue- legs 


rait; alſo enedecateris, and circulus Metonicus, of Meton the Athenian, 
who firſt invented it. | 
Luxar Me:ths, months according to the courſe of the moon. 
Lu'sARIA, Lat. [with botanifts} mcon-wort or mad wort. 
Lu'xaxr, at. [of /uneris, Lat.] belonging to the moon. See Luxa. 
IL. v' x AR v, . [lunaire, Fr. lanaria, Lat.] moon - vort. 
Lu'xaTED, aj. LA at, from luna, Lat. the moon] crooked, like 
2 half n oon, formed like a half moon. | 
Lu's:71c [/unatique, Fr. lanatici, It. and Sp. lunaticus, Lat] af- 
fected with lunacy, diſtracted, mad, having the imagination influenced 
by the moon. | | 
Lu'xaTic, ſubſt. a madman. | | 
LuxaTic Eyes [in horſes] a diſeaſe which makes their eyes look 
as if they were covered with white. | 
Luxa'Tiox, /. [/unaiſm, Fr. from luna, Lat. the moon] the 
revolution of the moon. 
LuxaTiox [with aftronomers] the ſynodical month, accounted 


from one conjunction of the moon with the ſun, to another, or a re- 


volution of the moon, or time between one new moon and another, 
conſiſting of 29 days, 12 hours and 3 quarters of an hour. 

Lusen, or Lu'xcyeon, au. [Minſhew derives it from /ua, Sp. 
Skinner from keinken, Leut. a ſmall piece. It probably comes from 
clutch, or clunch} as much food as one's hand can hold. 

Lo noa Ess, Fr. [ſo named, becauſe coined at London] certain ſil- 
ver pence anciently, which weighed three tines as much as now. | 

Lu'sE, aft. [lura, Lat. the moon] 1. Any thing in the ſhape of 
an half- moon. 2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy, mad freaks. 3. A lalſh; 
25, the lune of a hawk. See Luxes. | 

Lu'x en Pautre, Fr. [in heraldry} f. e. the one in the other, is the 
ſame that the Engliſh call counter- changed, and is when the eſcutch- 
eon is of two colours, and the charge extends over both; that 
charge has the upper half, or metal of the lower part of the eſcutcheon, 
and the lower part of the colour or metal, of the upper; or if party 
fer pale, then one fide is of one colour, and the other of another, an- 
fxcring to the two ſides of the field. 

Lu'xes [with falconers] leaſhes or long lines to call in hawks; 
called allo lowings. lein ] ol 3 

Loxts, or LuxuLz [with geometricians] planes in the form of a 
creſcent or half-moon, terminated by the 2 of two circles, 
which interſect each other within. 

LuxerTe', Fr. [with horſemen} a half horſe ſhoe ; a ſhoe without 
the ſpunges (the part of the branches which run towards the quarters 
of the foot, are ſo called.) | 


Lutt'TTES, _—_ fortification] are envelopes, counter-guards or 
mounts of carth up before the courtin, about five fathom in 


breadth, of which the parapet takes up three. "They are uſually 
made in ditches full of water, and ferve to the ſame purpoſe as ful. 
brays ; they are compoſed of tu o faces, which form a re entring an- 
le ; and their platform, being no more than twelve feet wide, is a 
ale raiſed above the level of the water, and hath a parapet three fa- 
thom thick. 

LuszTTEs, Fr. [with horſemen] two ſmall pieces of felt made 
round and ho!low, to clap _= the eyes of a vicious horſe, that is 
apt to bite, or ſtrike with his -fect, or that will not ſuffer his rider 
to mount him. 

Lu'xGep, adj. [of lung,] having lungs, having the nature of 
lungs. 
| 131 [of lung and grown] the lungs ſometimes grow 
faſt to the ſæin that lines the breaſt within. Whence ſuch as are de- 
tained with that accident are /unggrown. Harvey. | | 

LuxGs, it has no ſingular [lungena. of lun, Sax. em 
they are empty, as containing nothing but wind, lungen, Du. lungr, 
Ger. lungoa, Su. the lights] a part or v e of an animal body, con- 
ſulting of veſſels and membranous veſſicles, and ſerving for reſpiration. 

LuxG Hort [pulmenaria, Lat.] an herb. The floyer conſiſts of 


, becauſe 


LUS 


one leaf, which is ſhaped like a funnc! : from its fiſtulou lou eri ct y 
which is for the mol part pentagonz!, rites the pointal, afterwa;g., 
becoming fo many ſeed: incloſed in the flower cup. AH 

Luxi-20'tar, adj. [r claire, tr. of Jin, the moon, and foloy;;, 
Lat. belonging to the iun} compounded of the revolution. of the tun 
and moun. As 

Loxi-so a Year {in aftroromy}] a period made by multip ln in 
the cycle of the moon, cr 15 into tat of rhe fun. which is 28. 

Lusr, i. {fonic, Du. lunte, Ger. lunta, du.] a match cord tur 
firing of guns. 

Luytkca'lts [fo called of Lipere l. a place confecrated to Pan 
where Kon. ulus and Remus were aiterwards brought up by a welt ' 
prietis inffituted by Exander, in honour of Pan. 1 h ll. rien, fun 
about the ttreets naked, and barren women grave to touch them, vr 
be firuck by them, fancying a blow from them had virtec in it, to re: 
der them trui:tul. 

Luytsc:'t:ix, Lat. [ſo called, as fone fav, of Ita, a fhe wolf, 
which gave fuck to Romulus and Remus ; or, #5 others lay, of unte, 
a Molt, becauie the cluet employment of Fan w15 to drive away tuch 
beatis from the ſheep that he protected] fealts celebrated by the Ko- 
mans, on the 15th of February. The ceremony was thus: firſt a ſa- 
crifice was killed of goats. {becanſe Pan was ſuppoſed to have goats 
teet and a dog as beiug the neceilary companion of ſhepherds) then 
two nos lemens young fers were brought to the I gerci, and they ſtained 
their forcheads with the bloody knife, and others wiped it off with 
locks of wal dipped in n. lk: then they cut the ſkins of the goats into 
thongs, and ran about the ftrects all naked but their middle, laſhin 
all they met in their way with the thongs, becauſe the Romans ha 
happily recovered their bealts, M hen they ran in this mant er after the 


thieves that had ſtolen chem away, while they were facriicing to the 


god Pan. The young women, and theſe that were Larren, never en- 
deavourcd to get out of their way, but rather to cone into it; becauſe 
they thought a oke f om them, was a great helper of conception aud 
delivery. See Shukeipcare's Ju rar. | 

Luyt'«cvs, Lat. a name of the cou Pan. 

Le'rpixz [!opinus, Lat.] a tort ot pulie. It has a papilionaceous 
flower, whica turns into a ped filled with ether plain or Ii herical feeds. 
The leaves grow like üngers vpon the footiailt:, Aer. Bf 
Lu'eus, Lat. {with furgeous] a {oi of cancer oa the thighs and 


Loxcu, . "this word is derived by Skint er from Poxrche, Fr. a 

me at diag his much uſed, as he fays, among the Du. vurche he 

crives from arca, Lat. a box or cheft : So that I iu pole thoſe that are 

loit are leſt in /orche, in the wrcb or box, whence tue uſe of the word. 
Johnſen.) to leave ia the lurch, to leave in a ſorlorn or deiened con- 
dition, to leave without help. | 

To Lurch, verb newt. locten, Du. or rather from the ſubſt.} 1. 
To lic hid, to lic in wait tor. We row rather uſe lurk, 2. T's fhitt, 
to play tricl:s. Shakeſpeare. | | 

To Losch, derb att. ¶lurcor, Lat.] 1. To devour, to fellow 
greedily. Bic. 2. To defeat, to diſappoint. A word now only 


_ uſed in burleſque, from the game /urch. 3. To ſteal privily, to filch, 


to pilfcr. 

Leann [of lurco, Lat.] 1. One who lies upon the lurch or upon 
the catch, one who watches to fteal, to betray or entrap. 2. A kind 
of hunting dog, a pack of dogs made up of tinders. 3. [Larce, Lat.] 
a glutton, a gormandizer. Obſolete. | 

Lu'acuixc, part. adj. [of lurch] 1. Leaving a perſon under ſome 
embarraſin ent. 2. Lying upon the catch. 

Lu'xzpan [prob. of lourd, Fr. as lourdunt, Fr. a dunce, or of loer, 
Du. ſtupid ; or lorde, It. filthy. and perh. all of lott, Goth. a dunghill] 
a ſcoundrel. Ser Loabax k and Loon p. 5 

Luke [lewrre, Fr. lore, Du.] a device which falconers uſe, made of 
leather, in the form of two wings ituck wi:h feathers, and baited with 
a piece of fleſh, to call back a hawk at a conſiderable diſtance. 2. A 
decoy or allurement in general, any thing that promilcs advantage. 
Leauiy and her leres. Milton. 

To Lure, verb nent. ¶ leurer, Fr. luuren, L. Ger. lauten, H. Ger. 
luis, Goth. ] to bring a hawk to the lure, to call a hawk. 

To Lux, verb ad. to attract, to draw in general, to allure or de- 
coy. | 

Lu'z1p, adj. [/uridus, Lat.] pale, wan, black and blue, gloomy, 
diſmal. Them/on. _ | 

To Luxx. verb neut. [prob. of loeten, Du. luuren, L. Ger. lauten, 
H. Ger. to lie in ambuſh, or, as Skinner thinks, of /art, g. d. to lie 
hid as a lark in a furrow ; or more probable than all, of iurkr, Goth. 
a ſtroling bepgar. Probably larch and /urk are the fame word. See 
Lurxci.}] to ſie in wait, to lie cloſe, to lie hid or concealed. 
Lu'aK ER [of uri] a thief that lies in wait, one that lurks. 

LuRx1xG, part. adj. {of lurk) lying kid. 

Lu'&xK1NGPLACE, H. [of lurk and place] a hiding-place, a ſecret 
place. The /arkingplaces where he hideth himſelf. 1 Cam uri. 

Lv'scious, adj. (prob. of delicieu;, or of laxas, Lat. looſe; but 
Skinner more Non of. derives it from luxuricus, corruptly pronounced] 
1. Over ſu ert, cloying. 2. Sweet in a great degree. 3. Pleaſing, de- 
lightful. The /»/cicus propoſal of ſome gainful purchaſe. South. 

-— + ay ade. [of iiſcicous] to a great degree of ſweetneſs, 
cloyingly. 

Lvu'sc10usxEss [of laſcieus] over ſweetneſs, cloying ſweetneſs. 

Lu'strx [/upas cervarius, Lat.] a kind of wolf called the ſtag- 
wolf, a lynx. 

Lusn, adj. of a dark, deep, full colour, oppoſite to pale and faint ; 
from leuſche, Hanmer. | | 

Lu'sBURG, a fort of baſe coin in the time of king Edward the 
III. c.ined beyond fea, counterfeiting the Engliſh money. 

Lux, adj. [ luſche, Fr.] idle, lazy, worthleſs. 

Lusx [of lache, Fr. Minſhew; or rather of lusk, Su. from loskt, 
Goth.] a ſluggiſh ſlothful fellow, a drone. 

Lu'sx134, adj. [of 4%] ſomewhat inclinable to lazineſs or indo- 
len , 


ce. 

Lv's15nLY, adv. [of Inti] lazily, indolent'y. | 

Lu'sxisuxkss [of Ai] a diſpoſition to indolence, lazineſs, ſloth- 
fulneſs. Sher ſer. 

Lu50'r1ioUs, adj. ¶laſcrius, Lat.] ſportive, uſed in play. 
DO adj. [Iris, Lat.] jocular, ſp ortive, uſed in play. 
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To Lusr [lypeen, or lur van, Sax. ſuffen, Du. and L. Ger. ge- 
luden, H. Ger. iyla, Su.] 1 To deſire, to have an inclination do 
carnality. 2. To deſire vehemently. 3. To lt, to like. Obſolete. 
4. To have i diſpolitions or defircs. 

Lusr [lupe, lud, Du. and Ger. luſla, Su.] t. . 
unlawful 3 S 2 2. Any violent or 
irregular deure. u y for his own doth perſecute the 

. Pſalms. 3. Vigour, active power: 2 Increaſing the 
or ſpirit of the root. Bacon. 

Lu'sr rut, adj. [of loft and fall] 1. Having irregular deſires, le- 
cherous, libidinous. 2. Inciting to luſt or ſenſuality. Thence his 
4. ſel orgies he enlarg d. Milton. 


v'STFULLY {of /u//ul} with ſenſual ——— 
Lu'sTFuLxess [of A]; luſtful nature, libidi- 
nouſneſs. 
Lu'sTinen, or Lu“sr1uοοõDj, . [of lufty] vigour, ſprightlineſs, 
3 ability: now obſolete. Spen/er. 
u'sTILY, adv. {of lau] with vigour, with mettle, ſtoutly. 
Lu'srixzss [of 4%] ſtoutneſo, ſturdineſs, ſirength of body, 


iy + of of] 
U'STLESS, ad}. af] not vi weak. Spen/er. 
— 1 Fwd». 4 Lat.] — may be purged or puriſied. 

Lu's TaAL, adj. [laſtrale, Fr. loftralis, Lat.] uicd in purification 3 
an epithet applied by the ancients to the water uſed in their ceremonies, 
to ſprinkle and purify the people, citics or armies, defiled by any 
crime or impurity ; a foct of holy water. His better parts by /ftral 
waves refin'd. Garth. 
LusTara"ri9N, Fr. [Ira i ne, It. of lſfratio, Lat.] 1 The act of 
going about every wheic to view. 2. Purification by water, the act 
of purging by {acrifice, expiation, facrifices or ceremonies by which 
the Romans purifes their cities, fields, armies and people, deſiled by 
any crime or impurity. "Thereby be eſtabliſhed the docirine of /uſtra- 
tions, amulcts. Zrows:. | 

S les has given us the true e:ymology of the word, when obſerving 
that the word J rum u ich à ſhort v is a very different word trom Ju- 
ram with a long a. The former ſignifies a Rough or muddy place ; 
but when it ha- long, it ſignifies eitaer the ſpace of fire years, at the 
end of which a luſtration of the { Roman] people was made, or elſe it 
is uſed for that IH arte itſelf. and comes fiom 2», to waſh ; wire 
the x i» in ſound a diptizong, and is to be pronounced as if it were 
leuflram. And to Diunyſ. Halzcarn. rightly reads it. With this tort 
of purification, ſays he, the Reman; are now in my time purified, at 
che end of the Cr xsk, by thoſe that are the chief in ſacred matters. 
calling this ſolunnity Were. Dion. Halic. Lib. IV. p. 223. 10 
which he adds, that tnere was a general purification made after 
every five year's ſolemuity, when the CENSEK was made, and a bull, a 
ram, and a goat, were thrice led round the Campus Martius, and then 
ſacrificed to Mars.“ Eſay on Sacrifices, p. 201, 262. Nor ſhould it 


be diſſembled, that the Romons had aiſy their pri vate luſtrations made 


by the malter of an eftate, whercin a private facrifice was made; and 
which Cars deſcribes at large: Command, ſays he, a ſow pig, a 
lamb, and a young calf to be led round the farm, &c.” Cato de R. R. 
c. 141. I ſhall only add, that if the reader would fee what rites firme- 
lar to theſe were ancicntly obſerred amongſt the Jeu, he may con- 
ſult the word Sacririce, Pxortriariox, and the like. | 

Lu'srRE, or Lu'srts [/uftre, Fr. luftrs, It. luſter, Du. of iIu/?ris, 
Lat.] 1. Brightneſs, ſp! 
thing, glitter. 2. Eminence, renown. Rather without obſcurity 
than with any great Ire. Wotton. 3. [/uftre, Fr. luſtum, Lat.] the 
yy of five years. Both of us have cloted the tenth luftre. Boling- 

e. 4. A iconce with lights. The doubling res dance as quick 

as ſhe. Pope. 

Lu“srxks {plur. of luſtre] ſconces with lights. | | 

Lu'sry [lugigb. Du. tluttig, Ger. which however ſignify merry] 

ftrong in body, healthful, ſtout, vigorous. Luffy as health. Oraay. 
L's raici Di, Lat. [among the Romans] the days on which they 
gave their children the name of the family. 

Lu'sr81NG, or Lu"cresrrING [of tre, Fr. brightneſs, gloſlineſs] 
a gloſſy ſort of French fitk, a ſhining filk commonly pronounced /ute- 
Bring. 

ences, a%. [of lyftre] bright, ſhining, luminous. Shakeſpeare. 


Lv'srxuUM,Lit. [among the Romans] the ipacco five years, or rather 


So months; at the end of which they from time to time numbered the 


people, and purified the city. Others derive the word of luftras, to 


make a review, becauſe the cenſois reviewed the army once in five 
years. Varro derives it from /uc, to pay, becavſc at the beginning of 
each five years, they paid tribute, that had been impoſed by the ſe- 
nate. See Ls TRATIOR. 

Lu“ raxisr [of late] one who plays on the Jute. 

LuTa'niovs, adj. [of ſurarius, from lutum, Lat. mud] living in 
mud, being of the colour of mud. Cres. | 

Lute [ut or luth, Fr. Lats, It. laud, Sp. lalaude, Port. lute, Su. 

laut, Ger.] a muſical inſtrument with firings. In one hand a late. 
Peacbam. 

Lure [from /at, Fr. Lum. Lat. with chemiſts] a compound pafte, 
made of ſand, clay, potters earth, drofs of iron, Oc. tor the building 
of furnaces ; and alſo for the joining and cloſing up the necks of re- 
torts, receivers, c. to coat glatſes and earthen veſſels to preſerve 
them from the violence of the fire. | 

To Lurk, wer act. [from the ſubſt.] to cover or ſtop veſſels with 
lutes, or chemiſts clay. | 

Lu'rea, Lat. [with botaniſts} the herb looſe ſtriſe. 

Lu'rtors, adj. {latcu;, Lat.] clayey, full of clay. 

Luv'TyERANISM, the opinions and doctrines of Martin Luther, an 
Auguſtin friar, who ſeparated himſelf from tie church of Rome, 4. C. 
1517. wrote againſt its crrors, and began the reformation. See Bu- 
CER1SMt, and CALVINISM. | | 

Lu“ ruts axs, the followers of Luther's doctrines. 


Lvu'Tuerxs {in architecture] windows in the top of an houſe, or 


over the cornice in the roof of a — ſtanding perpendicular over 
the naked of the wall, and ſerving to enlighten the upper ſtairs. 
Lu'TTERworTH, a market town of Leiceſterſhire, 84 miles from 
London. 
Lo“ r rox, a market town of Bedfordſkire, 29 miles from London. 


r. glots, the brilliant appearance on «ny 


LYG 


Lu'rvtexce (latalentia, Lat.] dirtineſs, mudd:nets. 
Lu'TuLExT, adj. [/atalentxs, Lat.] muddy, turbid. 
To Lux, or To Lu xarr, verb ad. [axer, Fr. luxutum, <p. C? 
* — to disjoint. to = out of joint. je 
ATED, part. atj. [/axatus, Lat.] di, jointed, put out of joint or 
looſened. The as. ws Fee, : 0 : 
Luxa'Tiox [luxatio, from luxe, Lat. with anatomiſts] 1. The at 
of looſening of the tendons or ligaments, ſo that the bones continue 
not firm in their natur al fituation or place; or when a bore abtclatety 
goes out of its proper cavity into another place. 2. Any thing disjointed. 
Luxa'tor Externus [with anatomilts] the ſame as eatcrnus arr7s. 
Luxe, ad. Fr. [luxus, Lat.] luxury, voluptuouſneſꝰ. And all the 
various /uxe of coltly pride. Prier. 
a * — or LuXVU “AAN IN HSS [/axuricas, 
m luxuria, uperfluous, abundance, wanton plenty or growth 
exuberance ; as, luxuriancy of words. PET Tone 
Luxv'xiaxr, a. 1. Exuberant, ſuperſluouſly plentcous. 2 [Lax- 
ur tant, Lat.] growing rank, running out excecdingly. A fluent and 
luxuriant ſpeech. Bacon, 


To Luxu'riart, verb nent. [luxxrior, Lat.] to abound, to exceed, 
to grow rank, to ſhoot ſuperfluouſly. | | 
UXU'R1OUS [laxurieux, Fr. lufſuricfo, It. luxuric+, Sp. of [:xmrio- 
Jus, Lat.} 1. Given too much to luxury, delighting in che plcatures 
ot the table. 2. Acminiſt ing to luxury. The Ii boaid. Aron. 
3- Lultful, lecherovs, hvi&:aous. 4. Volupiuou:, cnflaved to plea- 
ture. Lox us Cities. A in. F. Softening by pica:ure, enervacing. 
Protect the Latians in waxzriews cafe. DMH. C. Luxuriant, exubc- 

rant. | 
Luxu'rtorsLy, adv [of laxuricu] voluputauſly, delic i uſly. 
Luxv*riovs:itss, or Luxury [Aa , Fr. luffria, It. of luxwria, 
Sp. Port. and Lat.) 1. Luft, lexdnefs. 2. Voluptuoufacts, addic- 
tedneſs to pleaſures. 3. Delicious and ſumptuous fare, riotouſneſs, 
— B.) lying on it earth furniſh'd out a kind of /ax«7; for « 
hermit. Zdfi/on. 4. Luxuriance, exuberance, ſuptuculuch in build 


ing. 

Lx, term. lic, Sax. ſigh, Du. lich, Ger. ard, with ſon e altera- 
tion, is common to all the northern tongu<s] being added to tubitan- 
tives, and ſometim s io aujectives, it forms other adh ct. ves, which de- 
note like nes; as, beaver iy, earthly, go. badiy, &c. A. d being 
added to adjectves, it forms adverbs ot quality ; as, %, Prora, 
g. In both thefe cee is contracted from i, hke. M hen 
terminates the naa e of a place. it is derived from leag, Sax. à feld. 

L. cars, a name of Jupiter; alto of Pan. 

: I.yca'ta, an Arcadian ſeſtwa', reiembling the Roman Luperca- 
ha. It was firſt obſerved by Lyciva, in howour of Jupiter, irna med 
Lyczus. It was c.lebrated with games; in which the conqueror was 
rew -rded with a tuit of brazen armour, and a human ſacrince was ol 
fercd at this teltival. | 

Lyca'sTuroretsT [Ac an pn, Lat. of rf ureg. of Mrz. a 
wolf, and a- Sfeget, Gr. a man] one troubled with the mela choly 
phrenzy, called He., with which perions that are fiezed wan- 

in woods and deiert places (or in cates, favs Bruno) how ling like 
wolves. Prune adde, that ſometimes they Lite as dogs; for which 
reaſon he iuppors the diſeaſe was called by the ancients au fe, 

i. e. the d:g-maakocd. 

Lyca'xrhrOPY [avrnrurma, Gr.) a nadneſs, a diſeaſe, a kind 
of phrenzy, in which men have the qualities of wild beails, and 
_— cautes people to run through the fields, ſtrects, Sc. in the 
night. | 

Lryce'ia, Lat. [wwane,, of xx, Gr. a wolf} a feſtival held at Ar- 
gos to Apollo, on account of his delivering the Argives from wolves 
that infeſted their country. | 

Lyceum, a ptace near Athens, where Ariſtotle taught philoſophy 
to his diſciples. Hence /zceam is uicd to figuity the Ariitotelian or 
Prripatetic philotophy. . | OS 

— - Lycaum's pride, COT 
Diſdainſul ſcaring up to heights wntry'd. HAIR Cents, Ec. 

See PeriPaTETIC; where the reader will find that learned and judi- 
eious writer's note and animadverſion upon this branch ct the Gentile 
philoſophy. | 

Ly'cuxis. Lat. [avz»;, of avyy>, Gr. a candle or light] a kind 
of roſe ſo called, from its bright colour. „ 

Lrensis [zu, Gr.] a precious fone that ſhines in the dark, fo 
as to illun · nate a large room; but in the light only appears of a red 
and fizry colour. VVV 

Ly'cunoBiTE [Hein, Lat. of xy . , of , candle, 
and 8.0, Gr. hic] 2 night-waiker; oac, who, inſtead of the day, 
uſes the night, and lives as it were by candle- liglit; one that turns day 
into night, and night into day. 

Lycoi'ves, Lat. a fort of madneſs like that of wolves. See Ly- 
CANTHROPIST. 

Lx coro bit, Lat. [quaff s, 7. e. wolf's foot] the herb 
wolf's claw. | | 

Lyco'es1s, Lat. [>vxowz4;, Gr.] the herb garden bugloſs, or wolf: 
tongue. | 

Lyvv, a market town of Kent, 75 miles from London. | 

Ly'piax Mood [in muſic} a doleful and lamenting kind of it, the 
deſcant being in a flow time. | 

Lye (lex, liz, or lige, Sax. lauge, Ger. /ixiviam, Lat.] a com- 
2 of aſhes and water, for waſhing or ſcouring. See LES and 

E. | | 
LyEXE, adj. for LIX E. Spenſer. ES . 
Lr'ixc, — adj. of lie, whether it ſignifies to be recumbent, ot 
to ſpeak falſely. | 

Ly1xG, was an infernal deity with the heathens, or by ſome un- 
derſtood for Mercury, and repreſented by him, with an 2f.vi- ie 


ducing countenance, Sce MEercuer.! 


Lyz'e-yeip [lyep-yelb, Sex.] leave filver, a ſmall fine or piece 
of money, which, in the Saxon times, the tenant paid to the lord of 
the manor, for leave to plow or ſow, Sc. 

Ly'c15m0s [of xv, Gr. to luxate] the fame as 2a luxation o: 
contortion of a joint. Gorr@us. 

Lycwor'bes [of auyue; and ds. Gr. form] a fever accompanied 
with the hiecough. 

$Q LrY's%6 


LYN 


Ly'cM0s CM,, Gr.] the hiccough or hickup, a convulſire mo- 
tion of the muſcles in the throat. 3 
Lyxx Regis, or King's-Lyxx, a large and borough 
town of Nortolk, ncar the fall of the Ouſe into the fea, 98 miles from 
London. It has a very large trade, both foreign and ic ; and 
ſend to members to partiament. N 1 4 
Lrurn, or Lrurne, . [lymphe, Fr. Iympba, AvuPy, 
Cr. ] a tranſparent fluid, as . a colourleſs liquor. 
[,y'urnFpucts [of haba and dudbus, Lat) . ; 
tubes, ariſing in all parts of the body, which permit a thin and tranſ- 
parent liquor to paſs thro' them towards the heart, &c. lympheduQs. 
See LywPynartic Dec, ard Botxnaave cen. animal XRE15 ta- 
 Guli« illufirat. ed. Lond. 
_ LyYueaa [with anatomiſts] a clear limpid humour, conſiſting of 
the nervous = and qd —— — from the blood, which be- 
ing continually ſeparated by t ules, is at laſt again diſcharged 
mw the blood, by its — —— iar veſſels. FOOL 
YoPHA [with ſurgeons] a w matter, ifſuing | figews 
oy are pri and cher 35. 
YMPHA'TIC Perſons [ [ymphatica, Lat.] perſons frighted to diſtrac- 
tion, aa 
Lrurnaric Dufts, or Lxurnaric eſſels, adj. [in anatomy] 
very ſmall, fine, hollow veſſels, generally ariſing from the rm & 
and conveying back a tranſparent liquor, called lympha, to the 
LywenaTic, ſub. [/ymphatique, Fr. lmpha, Lat.] The Hapba- 
tics are ſlender — — 2 cavities are contracted at ſmall 
and unequal diſtances. They are carried into che glands of the me- 
ſentery, receiving firſt a fine thin lvmph from the lymphatic duQs, 
which dilutes the chylous blood. ne. | 
LY'urnepucrt, . [of [mphe and ind, Lat.) a veſſel which 
_ conveys the lymph. | 
Ly'ncner (in my a line of green ſwerd, which ſeparates 
plough'd lands in common fields. 
Lyxcu'riun NN et, Gr.] a precious flone, ſuppoſed to be 


formed of the congealcd urine of the beaſt lynx. | 
Lyxx, Fr. ¶lirce, It. Sp. and Port. of rar, Lat.] a wild beaſt ſpot- 


LYT 


ted aff over his body, and very quick ſighted, much of the nature of 
re [in pegel 2 diſtemper, the ſame as ligmos or the hic- 


r'za Piel, « muſical inſtrument, whence comes the common ex. 

aying way, corruptly for þ 

Lrat, Fr. [hre, Lat.] a harp, 22. þ geen 4 are ſtrung with 

wire, and others with guts; a muſical inſtrument, to which poetry is 

PIR IC wy My ſofteſt verſe, my darling 
Pri- 


Lres [with aſtronomers] a conſtellation of 13 ſtars, ſeigned b 
poets to be the of rnd Soares 7 
Lr'zic, or Ly nicat, adj. [Hrigae, Fr. Hricus, Lat.] 
to a lyre or harp, or to odes or poetry ſung to an ary. ſinging to an 
harp. Somewhat of a finer turn and more {rical is yet wanting. 


Lr'zrc Verſes, Ec. are ſuch as are ſet to the lyre or | 
to the ancient odes and ftanza's, and anſwer to = LET? 
may be yh on inſtruments. 

YRIC, . a who writes ſongs to the harp. After the man- 
ner of the er (ed. x09 brics. Alt 
Ly“aisr [hriftes, Lat. xwgira;, Gr.] an harper, one that plays on, 


or ſings to the _ 
Lrsz'uachus, Lat. [awmuaxs:, Gr.] a fort of precious flone, hav. 
ing veins of gold in it. 


Tess Lest, Gr.] the act of looſening, unbinding, or releaſ- 


* [in medicine] 2 weakneſs of the body by ſickneſs. | 
Ly'ssa [avoza, Gr. ] the madneſs of a dog, the bite of a venomous 
creature. 


LrTE'r1a [awrnga, Gr.] a fign of the looſening, or rather abatin 
of a violent Aas 1 Eil e ſay with Gorræut, that the — 
rien ſigns with Hirrock ars are ſuch figns as precede, not the 
abating, but firm [or thorough) ſolution of acute diſeaſes; ſo as to 
1 of which kind, ſays he, is ſome con- 


| e excretion Or 


pertaining 


MAC 


on; M , Greek; are the twelfth letters of the alpha- 
bet; and ) TD, „ os : 3% mw 
glich, always keeps its invariably by compreſ- 
fion of the lips; as man, came, tame, lamb, lump: It 
is never mute. Yet u following it is loſt in autumn, ſolemn, &c. 
MM {in aſtronomical tables, 2 ſignifies meridional or fouthern. 

M fia law] was a brand or mark with which a criminal, convicted 
of murcer, aud having the benefit of the clergy, was ſtigmatized, it 
| being burnt on the brawn of his thumb. 

Ty [in Latin numbers] ſtands for a thouſand. | 
Mi with a daſh [with the ancients] ſignified a thouſand thouſand. 
M. is an abbreviation of magifer; as, M. A. or A. M. magi/ler 
ariium, i. e. maſter of arts ; 2 of men/is, a month, and of 
 memoraicdum. | 

M {in phyſicians bills] ſignifies ſometimes manipulus, Lat. i. e. an 
handful ; and at the end M for mice, Lat. i. e. mingle, or mix- 
tura, a mixture. 

Ma, the name of one of Rhea's maids, who tended Bacchus; alſo 
Rhea herſelf was ſo called. ; 

Mac, or Macux, a fon, in the Iriſh and Erſe languages, and is 
added to the beginning of many fir-names, as Macdonel/, Macartie, 
Macint ih, Macbeth, Mac. ferlin, Sc. | 

Ma'caLes [with botaniſts] baitard privet, or coral, or pomander 
privet ; a kind of ſhrub, whole berries are black and ſhining, and ſerve 
for bracelets. 

Macaxo'sic, /. (among the Italians] a jumble of words of 
different languages, with words of the vulgar tongue latinized, or 
put into Latin terminations and forms ; as ſugarizavit, he ſi ; 
and Latin words put into the form of the modern; a fort of bur- 
leſque poetry made out of their language, and the ſcraps and termi- 
nations of divers other. The invention is attributed to one Theo- 
philus Folengi, in the year 1529, and to have been ſo called, of 
mocarone, Ital. a courſe, clowniſh man, or of the Italian amacarexc, 
which are a ſort of cakes, made of unleavened flour, eggs, and 
cheete, after a clumſy manner by the peaſants : ſo that as the latter 
wis a hotchpotch of various ingredients; ſo were the macaronics 
of Italian. Latin and French purpoſely corrupted. 

Macaro'xic, adj. pertaining to a macaronic ſtile or way of writ- 


3 fubſt. [macarene, It.] 1. A rude, coarſe, low fellow : 
whence macaroxic poetry. 2. [macaron, Fr. from „Gr. in con- 
tectionary] lumps of boiled patte, firewed over with ſugar, Cc. or 
„ ſweat-nicat made of almonds, eggs, ſugar, roſe - water, Oc. 


in 


m, Roman; M ., Italic; Þ m, Engli; Mm, Sax- 


part of the fourth ce 
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Maccanze's, the 72 of two books, called Apocryphal; 


contain an 
— pr ſpecies of the palm 
aca'w Tree, YT 1 tree, common in 

he Coles Mk whore he er won Papa Bon Nepean 
iſſues a pleaſant liquor, which they are fond of; the body of the 
tree affords a ſola timber, with which make javelins, | 
Sc. and is ſuppoſed by ſome to be a ſort of ebony. Miller. 

Macca'w, aH. a bird in the Weſt-Indies. . 

Ma'ccLEsFiELD, a market town of Cheſhire, on the river Bollin, 

; ; | ami 


of Parker. | | 

Mace, It. [macia, Port. macis, Lat. of , Gr.] 1. A ſpice. The 
nutmeg is incloſed in a threefold 2 ile 28 i 
mace: it is a thin and flat membranaceous ſubſtance, of an oleagi- 
nature and yellowiſh colour. It has an extremely fragrant, aromatic 
and agreeable ſmell, and a pleaſant but acrid and oleaginous taſte. Mace 
is carminative, ſtomachic and aſtringent. Hill. 2. [maſſue, of maſſe 
armes, Fr. maxza. Sax. macia, gs heavy blunt , a club 
of metal. With their ſcymitars vy iron maces. 8. 
An enſign of authority worn before magiſtrates, as that carried before 
aba b n 

Ma'cE-aLt [of mace ale] ale ſpiced with mace. A draught 
of mace-ale. Wiſeman. J 

Ma'cE-BEARER [of mace and bear] one who carries the mace be- 


fore perſons in authority. At a lar table oppoſite to the 
mace-bearer. Spectater. 
— adj. belonging to Macedon, a country of Greece 


Macepoxian Empire. See Grecian. | 
Macepo'niaxs, a very conſiderable body of Chriſtians in the latter 
„ fo called from Macedexizs, a biſhop of 
— whom Ph: 79 1 among the moſt celebrated 
s [not of the Homoiftan, but] of the Homoinfian doctrine, 
viz. that the Sox is of an eſſence not the ſame in kind, but only re- 
ſenbling that of Gon Tur FaTuser. By which tenet the Macedonians 
were diſtinguithed from the Comſubſlantialiſis on the one hand, who 
maintained an eſſence the /ame in kind; and from the Em, on 
the other; who would neither admit of the Homozfran, nor 7 
doctrine: but threw out of their creed alike all ſuch meraphyfic arti- 
cles, and contented themſelves with the muse of ſcri . [See 
Anon ans and Lucirtriaxs compar'd] But this is not all: for tho” 
the Homoiſians had advanced the conſulftantialrty of the Son, yet few (if 
any) of them as yet admitted the conjubftartiality of the Sy1217., Not 
even 


MAC 


even St. Hilary himſelf, as from his comment upon that 
gauſe in the creed of Antioch, ** Per ſubſtantiam tria, per contonan- 
dam vero unum, 1. e. three in SUBSTANCE, and one in AGREEMENT”. 
For in vindication of this phraſeology, he ſuys, quod autem dictum 
eft, © ut fint per ſubſtantiam tria, per conſonuntiam vero unum”, non 
habet calumniam; quia cooxoMixaTto SPIRITH, id eit paraclers, cox- 
S$ONANTLE potius quam ESSENTILA per ſimili. udinem ſubſtantiæ piæ- 
dicari convenit unitatem. i. e. there is no room for the imputation 
of error that clauſe, ** three in sur ACER and one in AGREE- 
— — the Spirit (or Comforter) being named in conjunction 
with the other two, it was fit and that a unity of AGREEMENT 
ſhould be affirmed rather than a unity of tz5Exce. Hil. d. H- 
dis, Would St. Hilary have ſaid this, had he believ'd at that time the 
_ conſubſtantiality of the sri? — But Gregory Nazianzen has thrown 
ſome further light on this affair. Whereas, ſays he, we have been 
divided into three parts; many bei 1 or ſickly 7] their faith 
concerning the Sox, and many more [or greater part] concernin 

the Hol v GnosT (fo that to have been 4% impions has been — 
fous) and few having been found with reipect to the Sz and Spirit 
BOTH: HE [i. e. ATHANASIUS) was the Flas r and OXLY ONE, or at 
leaſt with a very few others, who ventured thus plainly and expreis]y 
in his writings to confeſs the truth of one copneaD and ESExCE in 
three And what many of our fathers had formerly [t. e. at 
the council of Nice] the grace to acknowledge concerning the Sor, 
HE, AT LENGTH, was INSPIRED to concerning the Holy Ghoſt.” 
Orat. 21. p. 394. However, the face of things ſoon changed, wien 
the ATHanastans had once got an emperor on their hde; and 
St. Gregory had the ſutis faction to ſee this very point which he had fo 


much at heart, aj/certained before the cloſe of that century, notwith- 


ſanding all the efforts which the Enjebians, Jpollinarians, Ennumians, 
and I muſt now add the Macedoniars, made to the contrary. Would 
the reader ſee by what Tua and means this victory was obtained, he 
may conſult the words, Cxtev, Councils Occumenical, DiurkiTA, 
and CaTarnuexciaxs compared. _ 5 8 | 
Mae capers {macegrarii, Barb. Lat.] thoſe who wittingly buy 
and fell ſtolen fiſh. e 
To Ma'ctrart, verb ac. [macrrer, Fr. macerdr, Sp. of macerare, 
It. and Lat.] 1. To make lean-or bring down in fleſh, to wear away. 
Headaches macerate the parts. Harvey. 2. To monify, to barraſs 
with corporal ſeveritics. For ſuch a man to mocerate himfelt when 
| he need not. Burton. 3. To or ſoak almoſt to ſolution, 
either with or without heat. Iwo portions of hellebore macerated in 
two cotyla of water. 2zrbuthnor. 

Mactra"riox [Fr. meceraz/one, It. maceracizn, Sp. of macerat:2, 
Lat.] 1. The act of making lean, waſting, or bringing down. 2. 
Mortification, hardihip or ſeverity. 3. [In pharmacy, c.] 
is an infuſion, either with or without heat, wherein the i ents 
are intended to be almoſt wholly diſſolved. The faliva ſerves for a 
maceration and diſſolution of the meat into chyle. Ray. 

Macna'on, an ancient phyſician, ſaid by Homer to be one of 
the ſons of Aſculapius ; from whom the art of phyſic in general is 
called ars Machaonia ; and any f! 14 cian is fliled machaon; as, 

Machaon's ſkill firſt purges off the lees. TasLz of Cents. 
Ma'cuzs, a kind of corn ſallad. 5 
famous hiſtorian and poli- 


Macutavr'Lias, a4. [of Machiavel, a 

tician of Florence] ſubtil or crafty. : ; 
To Macuraviiize, derb neat. [of Macbiavel] to practiſe machia- 

vilianiſm. 


Machiaviliaxisu [of Machiavel] a politic principle of Machia- 
vel, ſuch as not to ſtick at any thing to compais a deſign, eſpecially 
in relation to government. ; . 

„ Macui'na [of Rax, Gr. invention, art, and inſtrument belong - 


ags it] an engine, a machine. 
Aachixar, adj. [machinalis, of machina, Lat.] belonging to an 


| 13 [machinamentum, Lat.) an engine. 

To Ma'cnixarz, verb af. [machiner, Fr. macchinare, It. magui- 
var, Sp. of machiner, Lat.] to invent, to contrive, to deviſe, to plan. 
 Macuixa'T10x, Fr. [macchinazione, It. of machinatio, Lat.] a ſub- 
til invention or deviſing, artifice, malicious ſcheme. Not by private 
machimations, but in bleſſing. Sprate. Cs 

Macnina"Tor, a deviſer, a contriver, a , | 

Macut'xe, 3 macchina, AE — . — i] Ko — 
engine compoſed eral parts, ſet together by the art of mechaniſm, 
as ſprings, — Sc. for raiſing or ſtopping the motion of bodies, 
uſed in raiſing water, architecture, military, and many other affairs. 
2. Any i piece of workmanſhip. 3. Supernatural agency 
in poems, e marvellous fable includes whatever is ſupernatural, 
put eſpecially the machines of the Gods. Pope. | 

Macui'xtrxy [of machine] 1. Enginery, complicated workman- 
ſhip, an aſſemblage of ſclf-moved parts. 2. The machinery ſigniſies 
that part which the deities, or demons, act in a poem. 

Ma'cnintsT [machinifte, Fr. macchinifia, It. from machina, Lat.] 
an inventor, ctor or manager of 1 — or machines. 

Macai'xuLz, Lat. [with phyticians] little compoſitions ; parts of 
more compound bodies, and which, by their peculiar conhguration, 
are dettined to particular offices: or they are {mall corpuſcles of matter, 
that vary their diſtance and motion in every contraction or diſtraction 
of 2 fibre, muſcle or organ. 
8 [macilente, It. macilinto, Sp. of macilentus, Lat.) lean, 

n, 

Ma'cxarer, or Ma"cxErEL, ſub. [mackereet, Du. mackerel, Ger. 
macquereau, Fr.) a ſea-fiſh. 

A'CKEREL-GALE, bug breeze; becauſe in fiſhing for mackrel, 
with books, it is neceilary that the veſſel fail a pace. The 
wind was fair, but blew a mackrel gale. Dryden. | | 

Ma'cxLED [maculatrs, Lat.) blotted or daubed in printing. 
Macrocs'emaLus, Lat. [of waxp, long, and ph, Gr. an 
14 ies © Hens INE i . lan — 

A'CRocosm '| macrocoſme, Fr. of og, large or long, and zooms, 
Gr. the world] | whole Ct” os Vable ſyſtem * called in 
contradiſtinction to the microcoſm, i. e. the little world or body of 


man. which is frequently ſo called. 
Macro'LoGy , Gr.] a rhetorical figure, when more 


MEA 


words are uſed than are neceſſary ; a prolixity in ſpeech. See Ax 
CLIMAX, and inſtead of the laſt verſe there cited from AA v. ſubſti- 
tute, © Cover'd with zempefts, and in octars drown'd;” a> being 
one of thoſe lines which S produces (tho? I think without reato:.; 
as an inſtance of zacrologz. Nor is he, in my humble opinion, more 
ſucceſsful in his criticiſm on that line, in the campurgn ; 

* * Or wry 4 friends retere, ot foes /uciced; | 

ACRonO'$1a, Lat. ian, Of war;c;, long, and , Cr. 3 

diſeaſe] a long 1 eg eee 

MacTa"riox [madatns, Lat.] the act of killing or ſlay ing for ſa- 


Ma'cur.a, Lat. 1. A ſpot or ſlain. 2. [In phyſic] any ſpots 
the — * thoſe lee or ſcorbutic 44 6 
ACULA Hepatica, Lat. [z. e. the liver ſpot} a ſpot of a brown or 
a ſad colour, about the breadth of the 3 the breaſt, back or 
gram, and 1 — 4 ap woole body. 
ACULA ricalis, a brownith {pot with whi g chil- 
nar ug pot wich which young chil 
ACULA Polatica [with phyſicians] a reddiſh or purple ſpot here 
and there in the ſkin, kick? 7 it — to an — ber 
Ma CULA& Solares, Lat. dark ſpots of an irregular figure, which ap- 
pear in the ſun. The body of the ſun may contract fore pots or m- 
cal e. Bur net Theory. 
To Macular, verb a. [maculer, Fr. maculare, 
oo, to ſizin or _— 
ACULA'T1Ox {of maculate) the act of ſputting or ſtaining, a ſpo! 
a taint There's no — in thy 22 
Ma'cursruxk, Fr. [with printers] a w aſte ſheet of paper. 
Map, adj. ¶ xe maad. Sax. matto, It.] 1. Deprived of reaſon, brken 
in the underſtanding. diſtracted. 2 Overrun with any violent or uurca- 
ſonable dehre, with on, after, or, which is perhaps better, Vr, be- 
fore the object of defire. They are mad up-n their idols. Jeremiab. 
Running mad after farce. Dru. 3. Enraged, furious. Excced- 
ingly mad againtt them. Decay of Piety. 
o Map, wer; act. [from the adj.] to make mad, to enrage, to 
make furious. Aadted with finding an vntook'd for rival. Si ey. 
To Mad, verb next. to be mad, tu bc furious. | 
Mav, . [mavu, Sax. ] n cata worm. Ainſworth. 
Ma'van [a dame, Fr. 1. my dame, my lady or miftr-G] a ti- 
tle of honour ſormerly given to women of quality only; but now not 
— to moſt women of any faſhion ; but even to tradeſme:s wives, 
and but too often to ſervant maids. | 
Ma'bneaix, or Ma'oBRA1ttv, aj. [of mad and brain} diſordered 
in the underſtanding, hot headed. | 
M.'pcar, jolt. [of mad and cap; either taking the cap for the 
head, or alluding to the caps put upon di perſon by way of 
diſtinction] a madman, a wild hot-brained fellow. Shakeſpecre. 
To Ma'vvex, werb at. [of mad] to make mad. Such mar»: vg 
of beauty. 7 hn | | 
To Mappex, werb neut. to become wad, to act as a madman. 
rave, recite, and maden round the land. Pope. | 
a'DDER [madbpe, Sax.] a plant uſed by dyers. The flower of 
the madder conliſts of one ſingle Icat ; the flower-cup becomes a fruit 
compoſed of two juicy berries cloicly joined together, containing ſeed 
for the molt part hollowed like a ravel ; the leaves are rough, and 
ſurround the ſtalks in whortes. Mi/le-. Mudder is cultivatcd in vaſt 
quantities in Holland: what the Dutch ſend over for medicinal uſe, 
is the root, which is only dried; but the greateſt quantity is uſed by 
the dyers, who have it ſent in coarſe powder. Hill. 
Mapz. See To Maxe. 
Mavtra'cTiOon, or Mapty!ca'tion [mad:fuftum, ſup. of nadfa- 
cio, Lat.] the act of moiſtening or wetting, properly the receiving fo 


It. and Sp.] to 


much moiſture, that the body is quite ſoaked through by it. To all 


— there is required an unbivition. Bacer. | 
oO Mahr v, verb af. [madefoctie, Lat.] to make moiſt, to wet. 
M ant o1SE LL E, Fr. a title given to the wives and daughters of 
gentlemen. 
 Ma'pxtss [of mad] 1. Diſtraction, diſorder of the faculties, loſs 
of underſtanding, a kind of delirium without a fever, attended with 
rage and deprivation of reaſon. There are degrees of madne/s as of 
uy, the ditorderly 8 ideas together in ſome more, ſome ger 
cke. 2. Euragedneſs, „ Wildneſs. And reſtrains the s 
the people. K. . "my — 
Lv, adv. [of mad} without underſtanding, furiouſſy. 5 
12 — [of na and man] a man diſtracted or deprived of his 


underſtanding. 

Ma'pnovse, /ub/t. [of mad and J. ,] a houſe where madmen are 
cured or confined. 

Mavr1'es [in military art] a thick plank armed with iron plates, 
having a concavity ſufficient to receive the mouth of the when 
charged, with which it is applied againſt a gate, c. intended to be 
broken down. See PETarD. | 

Ma'prIcar, Fr. and Sp. [madrigale, It. from mandra, Lat. whence 
it was anciently written mandriale, 1. a paſtoral ſong ; a fort of Ita- 
lian air or ſong to be ſet to muſic ; a little amorous piece, which con- 
tains a certain number of uncqual verſes ; not tied to the ſcrupulous re- 
gularity of a ſonnet, or the ſubtlety of an epigram, but conſiſts of ſome 
tender, nice, delicate thoughts ſuitably expreſſed in it. It conſiſts of 
one ſingle rank of verſes, and in that is different from a canzoner, 
which conſiſts of ſeveral es or ranks of verſes, which return in 
the fame order and number. More proper for ſonnets, madrigal; and 

ies, than heroic poetry. Drzder.  - — 
ans, a diſeaſe in ſheep. 

Ma'pworT [of mad and wert] an herb; fo called becauſe for- 
merly preſcribed for mad people, 

Maksro'so, or M . It. [in muſic prone] — — 4 

with majeſty, pomp „and conſequently flow ; bu 
% ſtrength and firmneſs . "I 

Mxaxves, Lat. [paiero;, Gr.] a river in Phrygia, full of turn- 
ings and windings in its courſe, as it is ſaid, to the number of 600; 
wo any thing that is full of mazes, intricacy and difficulty, is cal- 
led a Mzander. 

M:axpes, Lat. [with architects] a fret-wo.k in arched roofs, or 
carved crank: in vaults and caves. 1 | 

LAN- 
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Mza"xprateo [meardratus, Lat.] turned windingly, intri- 
ately wrought. ? 

MzmMactt'ria [papzxryae, of paparry, Gr.] ſacred feſtivals 
celebrated to Jupiter the rainy or ſhowery. 

M MAC TEA [papazripo, Gr.] the 5th month among the 
Athenians, being about our September. 

Mx, comes from the Saxon word meere, famous, great, noted ; 
ſo elmer is all famous, æibelmere famous for nobility. Gibjon's Cam- 
den. Sec Mer. | 

To Ma'rtLE, verb neut. to ſtammer or ſtutter, 

MaFFLtr [of meffe] a ſtammerer. Ainſworth. 

Maca'pts, certain muſical inſtruments uſed by the ancients. 

M:icazi'st [magazin, Fr. magazzino, It. from the Arabic mach. 
ſan, a treaſure] 1. A public ſtore-houſe ; but it is moſt commonly uſed 
to ſignify a place where all ſorts of warlike ſtores are kept, where guns 
are caſt ; ſmiths, carpenters and wheel-wrights, Ec. are conſtantly 
employed in making all things belonging to an artillery ; as carriages, 
_— Sc. an arſenal] or armory, or repoſitory of proviſions. 2. 
Ol late it has been applied to a great number of periodical miſce!la- 
nies ; as, the Gentleman's Magazine, the London Magazine, the 
| Cniverſal Magazine, and the Magazine of Magazines, &c. See Cut- 


TICISM. | 
recompence] a 


MacnorE [of mex. a kinſman, and bore, Sax. a 
3 anciently made in money, for killing a kinſman. 
AGE, /alft. [magus, Lat.] a magician. Spenſer. 
MaczsLLa'xick, adj. [of Magellan] pertaining to ſtreights in the 
South Sea, called the Magellan or Magellunic Streights, from Magel- 
lan the firſt diſcoverer. 
Mact'LLan's Cleud:, two ſmall clouds of the colour of the via /ac- 
tea, not far diſtant from the ſouth pole. 


1 a meaſure of coin in Italy, containing one buſhel and a 


Macc1o're, It. [in muſic books] or greater. | 

Ma'ccor [mau, Sax. magrod, Wel. millepeda, Lat. maege, Du. 
made, Ger. math, Su. a mite in bread | 1. A ſmall worm or grub that 
turns into a fly. 2. Odd fancy, caprice, whimſey. She pnick'd his 
magge!, and touch'd — in the T Arbuthnot. 4 

A'GGOTTiNESS [of otty] maggots ; allo , 

2 —— alſo freakiſh, capricious, whimſi 

A ccorr v. maꝑgots; kiſh, icious, whimſi- 
cal. A ty unſettled head. Norris. 

Mac {paya, Gr.] philoſophers, aſtrologers and prieſts among 
the Egyptians and Aſiatics. 

Ma'crav, pertaining to the Magi, or Indian philoſophers. 

Ma'cic, or Ma"c1CaL, adj. [magigue, Fr. magicc, It. and Sp. magi- 
en, Lat. payixcs, Gr.) pertaining to the magie art, acting or per- 

formed by ſecret and inviſible powers, either ot nature or the agency 
of ſpirits, necromantic, incantating. The magic ſtructures. Milton. 
To tread the magic paradiſe of ſin. TanLE of Cepes. 

Macic, ai. [magic, Fr. magie, It. and Lat. payua, Gr.] 1. The 
art of putting in action the power of ſpirits. It was ſu that both 
good and bad ſpirits were ſubje& to magic; yet it was in general held 
unlawful. 2. The ſecret operations of natural powers. The writers of 
natural magic do attribute much to the virtucs that come from the parts 
of living creatures. Bacox. 

Macic Lanthern, 2 by means of which are 
repreſented on an oppoſite wall in an obſcure place, many monſtrous 
and hideous ſhapes terrifying to the beholder, and which, by thoſe 
who are ignorant of the device, are thought to be effected by magic. 

Macrc Square, is when numbers, in an ari i rtion, are 
diſpoſed into ſuch parallel and equal ranks, as that the ſums of each 

row, as well dia ly as laterally, ſhall be equal. 

Macician [| magicier, Fr. nage, It. and Sp. magicus, magus, Lat. 
of way, Gr.] one ſkilled in magic, an ter, a necromancer. 
"The Ferſians called thoſe mag: or "7 ne that the Greeks called 
pie , ; the Latins, fapientes ; the Gauls, druids; the Egyprians, 
frophets or priefls; the Indians, gzmnoſophiſts ; all awid:-ly differing 
from what in the Engliſh, are ſtiled canning men, wizards, or conjurers. 

MacisTE'RIAL, adj. [magiftral, Fr. magiſftrale, It. of magifterialis, 
of magier, Lat. a maſter] 1. Such as ſuits a maſter, maſter- like. 
Such a frame of government is paternal, not magiſterial. K. Charles. 
2. Arrogant, deſpotic, imperious, haughty. We are not mags/erial 
in opinions, nor diftator-like obtrude our notions. Brown. 3. Che- 
mically prepared, in the manner of a magiſtery. The magiſterial ſalt. 
Grew. 
| MaG1STE RIALLY, adv. [of magifierial] with arrogance, with an 
air of authority, imperi * Magifterially ccnſuring the wiſdom of 
all antiquity. South. 

MacisTet R1ALNESS [of magrfferial] haughtineſs, arrogance, the 
ai maiter. Magi/terialne/s in matters of opinion. Government of 
the Tongue. 

M — [ magiflere, Fr. magiſterio, It. of — Lat.] a 
very fine chemical powder, made by diſſolving and precipitating the 
matter; as, magiſtery of biſmuth, coral, lead. But the moſt genuine 

- acceptation is to expreſs that preparation of any body, wherein the 
whole or molt part is, by the addition of ſomewhat, changed into a 
body of quite another kind ; as when iron or copper is turncd into cry- 
ſtals of Mars or Venus. Quin. 

Mac1sTExy [according to Mr. Boyle] a preparation of a body 
not an analy ſis ot it, becauſe the principles are not ſeparated) whereby 
the whole, or very near the whole of it, by — > cues 
into a body of a different kind. | 

Ma'c1sTRCay [magiftrato, It. of magiftratus, Lat.] the dignity or 
office of a magiſtrate. To diſſuade men from m giſtracy, or * 

tze public offices of ſtate. Brow. 
5 nanny ot Mecdicamenta, Lat. ſuch medicaments as are uſually 
preſcribed by phyſicians x _ =. 

Ma'GisTRALLY, adv. | magiftralis, low La potically, magiſ- 
terially, 2uthoritatively. To aſſume to Mat ſuch a —— to 
control ſo magiſftrally. Bramball. 

Ma'cisTRATE | magiſtratus, Lat. magiftrat, Fr. mogiſtrato, It. ma- 
gi/trade, Sp. magefirado, Port.] a man publickly inv with autho- 
city, an ofiicer of juſtice, c. a governor of a city, &c. 

Ma cu, Lat. [payre, of paces, Gr. to knead] the refuse or 


MAG 


drofs of a thing, eſpecially of liquid thing ; more eſpecially of 
any liquid he — = * a 


Man Charta [i. e. the paper or charter] King John, to 
appeaſe his barons, is ſaid has yielded to _ 223 of go- 
vernment, much like to thoſe of magna churta. But at this time we 
find no law written antienter than this magna charta, which was grant- 
ed the gth year of Henry III. and confirmed dy Edward I. This was 
approved of by the ſubject, as fo beneficial a law, and of ſo great 

uity, in compariſon to thoſe which were in uſe before it, that king 

enry had, for granting it, the 15th penny of all the moveable goods, 
of both the temporality and ſpirituality. 

It is called the great charter, either becauſe it contained more than 
many other charters, or becauſe of the great and remarkable ſolem- 
nity in the denouncing excommunication and direful anathemas, a- 
gainſt the infringers of it. For when king Henry III. ſwore to the 
obſervation of this charter, the biſhops holding Ighted candles, (xk - 
tinguiſled them, and then threw them on the ground, and every ouc 
ſaid, Thus let him be extinguiſhed and fiink in hell, who wiclates 1, 
charter. Orelie, becauſe it contained the ſum of all the liberties ot 
England; or elſe, becauſe there was another charter, called charter de 
fora, — it, which was the leſs of the two. 

AGNA'LITY, , nalia, Lat.) a great thing, ſomethi 
above the common > 1 18 > of lie, = 
make but favourable experiments of welcome truths. "im 1. 

 Macnanimity [magnanimite, Fr. magnanimi:a, It. magnanimi- 
da, Sp. of nagut. of magnus, great, and animus, Lat. mind] 
greatneſs of ſpirit, great courage, elcvation of foul. Let but the 
acts of the antient — be but indifterently weigh'd, from whoſe 
magnanimity, in cauſes of moſt extreme bhazaid, ſtrange aud unwonted 

utions have grown. Hooker. 

 Macxaximity [nagnanmitas, Lat.] this the antients uſcd to re- 
preſent hieroglyphically, by a lion rampant 

Macxa'xtubus, adj. [magnanime, Fr. magnanimo, It. and Sp. of 
mognanimms, Lat.] that is of a brave ſpirit or courage, elevated in ſen- 
timent. She gives magranimous contempt of fear. TaBLt of Cines. 

Macxa"xtmousLY, adv. [of magnanimens] with greatneſs of mind. 
bravely. A compleat and generous education fits a man to perform 
juſtly, ſcilfully, and ag, all the offices of peace and war. 


Aileen. 

Macxa'ximousxess, magnanimity, greatneſs of mind. | 

Macxt'sa Opa:ina [with chemilts] a kind of crocus metallorum, 
or liver of antimony ; but of a redder or more opaline colour than the 
Mat 8 Ir Lat Gr. ſo called of 

A GNET nete, It. magnes, Ham. Ur. 
Magnefia, a —— of Lydia in Aſia Minor, where it was fourd 
in good plenty] a mineral ſtone, commonly called the loadſtone. See 

ADSTONE. 

Macxtx'Tic, or MacxE'TiCaL, adj. [magnetique, Fr. magnetico, 
It. of magneticus, Lat.] 1. Pertai — to the magnet or loadſtone. 
2. Having powers correſpondent to of the magnet. Through 
all denſe bodies not magnetic. Newten. 3. Attraftive, havi | 
power to —— things diſtant * on —— is — — of _ Ba- 
con. 4. Magnetic is once ton for magnet. As - 
_ hardeſt iron draws. Wilton. f 3 Dh 

AGNE'TI1CaL Amplitude [in navigation] an arch o horizon, 
contained between the ſun at his riſing or ſetting, and the caſt and 
welt poiats of the compaſs ; or it is the different rifing and ſetting of 
the ſun, from the eaſt or welt points of the compaſs. + 

MacxsT1CAL Azimuth {with aſtronomers] an arch of the horizon, 
comprehended between the ſun's azimuth circle, and the magnetical 
meridian ; or it is the apparent diſtance of the fun, from the north or 


1 5 The magnetical attradtion, or the 
A'GNETISM b. * i ion, or 
72 bs ing iron, as the loadſtone does. Many 
other magnet;/ms and the like attractions through all the creatures of 
nature. Roy. 2. The power of attraction in general. By the mag- 
uctiſ of intereſt our affections are irefiſtibly attracted. Glaville. 
Macn1'ric [agi Lat.] grand, illuſtrious, noble. 
 Macx1'FiCABLE, af. lee to be extolled or praiſed. Un- 
uſual. Tho' wenderful in itſelf, iently mogmficable. Brown. 
Macx1'rical, or Mac rico, ahi. It. a great man, a 
of Venice. The duke himſelf, and the magnificoes. Shakeſpeare. 
Macx1'ricence, or MAcxi'FfICENTNESS [magnificence, Fr. magni- 


ficenza, It. xpanch Sp. of magnificentia, Lat. 
A 


neſs, grandeur , : | 
Macx1i'FicexT — 2 r. magnifico, It. and Sp. of magnifi- 

cus, Lat.] 1. Living in great tate, fine, pompous, in ap- 

pearance. The magnificent harmony of the univerſe. Locke. 2. Fond 


of ſplendor, ſetting greatneſs to view. If he were magnificent he ſpent 


much with an aſpiring intent. Sidney. | 
Macx1!'FICENTLY, adv. r pompouſly finely, ſplen- 
didly. We can never conceive too highly of God, fo neither too 


ificently of his nature, his handy. work. Grew. 
— [in Germany] a title given to the rectors, or gover- 
nors of univerſities, and the -maſters of great cities. 


Ma'cx1F1er [of magnify] 1. One that prailes or extols, an pane- 


riſt. The primitive magnifiers of this ſtar were the Egyptians. 
Grows, 2. A glaſs that magnifies or encreaſes the apparent of 
an , 

To 1 verb act. [magnifier, Fr. magnificar, Sp. nifi- 
care, It. and Lat.] 2 2 iſe highly, to amplify or 
ung, Sagan, oP ambaſl: ora- 
tion, did ſo magnify the king and as was enough to glut the 
hearers. Bacon. 2. To exalt, to elevate, to raiſe in eſtimation. 3. 
To raiſe in 2 or pretenſion. He ſhall magnify himſelf in his 
heart. Daniel. 4. To make things appear bigger than they really are. 
Magnifying glafies. Pepe. — to have This 

en. 


magnified but little with my . 

—— Glaſs [in optics] a little convex glaſs, lens, Sc. 
which in tranſmitting the rays of light reflects them fo, as that objects 
viewed through them appear larger, than when viewed by the naked 


©. 

Macn!'Loguy [magniloquium, Lat] lofty ſpeech, big ſpeaking. 

— 2 { mognilequus, Lat.] ſpeaking big, d,. or of 
great matters. Mau 
; ACNT- 


MAI 
Ma'cxitupzt [magnitzdine, It. of magrituds, Lat.] t. greatneſs, 
deur. With plain heroic magnitude of mind. Azitcn. 2. Com- 
parative bulk. largeneſs. bigneſs. This tree hath no extraordinary 

magnitude touching the trunk. K. 

Macxrir' ot (in geometry] a continued quantity or extenſion, con- 
ſifting in lines, angles, ſurfaces, bovies. 

Commenſurabie Macximunes {with geometricians] are ſuch as may 
be meaſured by one and the ſame common meaure. 

Ma'cxus Hes, i. e. the great foot [with anatomitts] is all that part 
of the body that reaches from the buttocks down to the end ot the 
tocs, comprehending the thizh, leg and foot. 

Macor no NA {of g., and $45, Gr. murder] a feftival ob- 
ſerved by the Pertians, in comw.cmoration of the maſſacre of the 
Magi, who had uſurped ihe throne upon the death of Cambyics. 

Ma'cPis, H. tie from pico. Lat. ard meg, coutr..cied from Mar- 
garet, as phit for [hilip, is uted to fparrow, and fol lor Py, to a 
parrot} a well-known bird, ſometimes taught to talk. 

Ma'cryuare, 4. [megidare, Lat.] an herb. fist h. 

M' uin, or Marni [mebaigre, I. ] meim, wound, hurt. 
Mano'wmETaAX, a4. pertaining to Mahon et. . 
Mano'utTism, the religion introduced dy Mahomet, or, as the 

true reading is, Me i, fon of dbdaiiar ; ho out iſhed in the 

th century, and firſt opened his prophetic conmiton at , a 

city in Arabia, which was his native place; but mcetin, ita confi- 

derable oppoſition there, he withdrew wath his [oliowers lrom thence 
to Medina. From this fl. Int, which according to Petavins and Dur- 
belot happened on the 1%4tn of July, A. C. 622, the Matouetans con- 
mence their ra, called the H ga, or Hegrreb, which in Arabic tg - 
nifies a FLIGHT. Tac fat and myft fandar ati article of that reu— 
gion, which Mauoutf r 2dvanced, was the bract and wortluy of the 
ox Gov ; and this not only in oppotiton to 160Ls, Whica he and 
his followers demoliſhed, wherever their congu<. its ſpread ; Lut alſo in 
oppoſition to thote corr UPTIONS Of the ſerr; te: of t. e 1 romiy, 
which h:d now, by the aid of the /c, arw, © tamed full eftblith- 
ment both in the Greek and ufer churches. [Se Diratiey 
and Ap, Coxs1T:rv TIONS comparcd. } | he ſecond relates to th: 
truth of Aus Commu it on; aud the making the put of theie 
to articles, cor.ftituies a Alabametar, acco.d.ng to that known 2 - 

n of theirs, ** 't here 15 no o, but ALL au 0 G, i. c. U 

abjulutely fo calied] and A is the tet ALLan,” Ile 

eipouſecd alſo the doctr ine of the rr ec ion and fut inν,νẽjb 5 u 

though enjoyning ſome few fete inititutioms, yet made 14 Hy 

mort of a gie the condition of divine acceptance. Lic pc 
advance nothing inconlitient with (i and At; but, on the con- 

trarv, to rewtwe that coOminon religion which was maintained by 75:4, 

ard indeed by all other prophets of God tince the world begun; the 

true rel:gion being for V ance the ſame with all. I hough how far 
he made good this proteion of an cit.re conſonurce and Harm ry with 
the Moſuic and Chriiian ii litutions, the reader may fe2 under the 
word {vivorce ;] and will und many other particulars relztn'” to 

Blatoretiſm, under the words Auna, BAK Au, Brrt-OLLaH, Ca- 

ABA, CaRavas, CaDartaxs, Cikcuucistiox, Kiniait, or KERHaAu, 

Sc. But one thing ſhouid not be paſt over, a» what is generally miſ- 


underſtood; I mean, his propagating rcligion by force of arms: he 


did fo, as profetiing a commithon from heaven to invade, conquer, and 


by conqueſt p? his religion in other countries; but came le no man 


to embrace it. On the contrary, I remember to have read (though | 
can't recollect the place) in the Caran, this expreſs declaration. Lo 
ikrds fi-dia, i. e. there is no Fo» t [or compulſion) to be offered in 
religion.” And whoever conlults the ern hiſtory, will call, in- 
form himſelf, that as often as the Mh armics made themſelves 
maſters of a place, they either expel:cd the inhabitants, or {which was 
the more general practice] demanded of them the tribe which be- 
longed to the conquerors, and left them in tue free poſſeyon of their 
aun religion; and in virtue of this og, cffitution, many thou- 
iands of Cbriſlian churches are to this day fub{iiting in the Aut me- 
tan territories 3; may not I add, with this edvantoge, that the ſecular 
power being now taken out of Chriſtian hands, their claſhing /ect; 
have no longer room (as formerly} to wrgrry and fear do pieces one 
another. Sce Calico, Dimerite. and above all, Bow tr's Hijtory of 
the Popes, in the 4th. 5th, and tollowing centurics. 
Mano's, a town and port in the iſland of Minorca. 


Ma1p, or Mar'vex (mie den, meden, or mægden, Sax. maagr, Du. 


mand, Ger. mach, Perl. magath, Goth.] 1. A virgin, a young mar- 
ricd woman. Building of bridges, and endowing of maiders. Cure tv. 
2. A woman ſervant. 3. A feinale in gencral. It the bear a 
aid child. Lewiticas. | | 

M arp, [with fſhermen] a young thornback. 

Ma"jex, adj. 1. Conſiſting of virvins. Amid the maider throng. 
Addiſon. 2. Freſh, new, unuſed, unpolluted. With maden flowers. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Maiwen [in Scotland, Sc.] an iuſtrument or machine uſed in be- 

heading perſons. 

MalbEx Hair, an herb. This plant is a native of the ſouthern puts 
of France, and in the Mediterranean, where it grous on rock: and 
ld ruins, whence it is brought for medicinal uſe. | 

Maipex-Head{maden-hade, Sax ] 1. Virgin, purity. The wreck 
of maiden-head. Shakeſpeare. 2. Purity, newneks, fr=thneſs, uncontami- 
nated fate; this is now become a low word. Stained the matiden- 
beard of their credit with ſome negligent performance. Hatter. 

MarDEXHEAD, a market-town of Berkſhire on the river Thames, 
over which it has an wooden bridge, 28 miles from London. 

Mat'vexnove, or Marptxioon, . [of maiden] virginity. 

Mat venLLP, 2. an herb. | 

Ma1'vexLY, adj. {of maiden and /ite) like a maid, modeſt, ti- 
morous, decent What a N H man at arms! Shakeſfeare. 

Mai'vnoop, / [of mai} virginity. By mailioed, honour, and 
every thing. Shakeſpeare. | 

Mai'pMartian, or Marpwmarion [fuer ludius, Lat.] a kind of 
dance, fo called from a boy dreficd in girl's cloths to dance the mo- 
riſco, or morice-dance. Johnſon fays, it is fo called from a man dreſ- 
ſed like a buſfoon, who plays tricks to the populace. A let of mor- 
rice-dancers danced a maiamariar with a tabor and pipe. Tempe. 
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Malipr err, ag. [of maid and par] pale like a fick vi. gin 
Shakeſprare. | ; : ” 

M «1'ver. Rents [in the manor of Builth in Rad: orſhite] à noble, 
or 65. 8 4. paid by every tenant to his lord vpon the marti ge uf 4 
daughter. 

Mat'o:ravart, a female ſervant. 

An ans Bees is ſaid of a icilon: where none are capitally con- 
victed. | 

Ma1'psroxt, a borongh town of Kent, fituat:d on the Medway; 
36 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Majz'sr1c, or Maje'sricat. | majefteux, Fr.] 1. Full of woiefty, 
auguſt, having dignity, great of appearance. 2. Pompous, ſplendid, 
noble, ſtately, Io pertorm a work fo e and Parelv. was no 
ſmall charge. Hooker. z. Sublime, «craic, lofty. All mutt be 
grave, maj-/iical, and ſublime. Dryden. 

Maje'vr1CalLY, adv. [of Hi with maiefty, with dionity, 
with grandeur. Northward the bends . jt fla, bi 1 he. Granville. 

Ma jtzry [mogrfte, Fr. meeſta, It. man, Sp. of mareftas, Lat.] 
1. An air or mein that is folemr,, awful, and full of authority : Rate- 
linefs, greatneſs ot appearance, grandeur, di nity. i he voice of the 
Lord is full of e Pjalms. 2. Power, lovercignty. I hine, O 
L'rd, is the power and majejiy. 1 (Hire nie. 3. Dignity, elevation 
a title of henour. uſually given to kings and queens. l 

Mail [maille, Fr. the meſh of a net. Skinuer „, lt. ral la, 
Sp. niacria, Su. A quo forte devivartur u ι,jꝓm reming proipy. ut 
molhir ng or meiler, reich-. e pratus, wilgo hrech aufe. Hv-v2d 
Hywed, bolkily armed. Rowinndt; 1. An won ring or rings, fr i. ak in K 
cuats of mail or armor. 2. [Malte, Goth. mate, malcite, Fr } a "=" 
of bag, a potman's bundle of letters, Ec. 3. An armour, We Uript 
the lobſter of his ſcatlet award. Gy. | 

(cat of Matt, a fort of delealive armour for the body, wrought in 
mails or rings, linked together, and made piſtol proof; a chat of 
ect, network. Againſt any popular fury, a thirt of *, would be 
but a ully defence. I ιν²&u. e 

Matt,, a ſpeck on the feathers of birds. | 

To Mair, g act. [from the noun] to arm defenſively, to co- 
ver a3 With armour, Mai”, up ſhame with papers on my back. 
Shakeipeare. | 

Matt, a ſilver ha't penny in the time of king Edward V. This 
word m tan in a lar er ſenſe, did not only fignify mercy, but 


alio a proportion of grain, See paid as a rent or fine. 


Nat, oy. [ipoken of Lee] ſpotted or ſpeckled, as the fea- 
thers of partrul-es, hawks, Se. cor as the furs of wild brafts are. 

Miz [trom the verb. e,, old Fr.] 1. The loſs of a mem- 
ber, privation of tome eflerit.a) part, lameneſs preduced by amputa- 
ton, a hurt or wound. More cauſe to fear, leſt the want thereof be 
a M than the ule a blemiſh. Ilir. 2. Injury, miſchief. 3. Eſ- 
ſeutial defect. A marim in hittory. Hamed, 1 8 

To Malu, wrb af. [mehaiguer, old Fr. maitan, Goth. to cut off, 
mona, Armor. manga, Lit. | to cut oh avy limb, to deprive of any 
necetfary part, to cripple by a hurt or veend, "They ſaw the dub 
to ſpeak, the maimed tu be whole. St. N. | 

Mien, part. 2%. { mancus, Lat. raya, od F r.] having loft x 
member, lu med. wounded in for e ente! par, 

Main, ay. Iuagre. o:d Fr. NM Lat.] 1. Chief, principa! 
leading. "Ine in chance. DE; ras ”. 2. Violent, ſtrong, vaſt, 
overpowering, And id the wan Brud bate his uſual height. 
Shakeſpeare, 3. Gros, contmuing the chi! part. In the gain bat- 
tle. Shak. /prore. 4. Sinportant, forcible. Net with any main army. 
Davies. | | 

Man, ald. 1. The groß, the bulk, the greater part. The marr: 
ot them my be reduced to languaye, and un improvement in wiſdom. 
Le. 2 [he ſum, the whole, the geversl. They allowed the li- 
turgy and goverment cf tie euuren of Fnolund as to the main. 
K. Charles. 3. The ocean, 4. i viagon of mazan, Sax. may or 
can] u. i lit, power, violener, force. With might and ain. Dryden. 
5. { From mans, Lat.] a hand at dice. Ve throw a merry main. 
D:rfct. 6. The continent. We turn'd challengers, and invaded the 
main of Spain. Bacon. 7. A hamper. 4ai-/:uorth, 

Maix-PBody [of an army] that body which marches between the 


front and rear-guard ; and in a camp, that which hes between the 


tuo wings. 


Mais-Gaerd [in military airs] a body vi horſe, poſted before 
the camp for the {-f-:y of tie amy; and in a garriſon, it is that 
guard to which all the reſt are fuborguue. 

Marx- Hamper [of main, Fr. the hand] a hand-baſket to carry 
£52705 in to the press. f | 
Martiaxp, „. [of ron ard lard] continent. From the Celtic 

mairland Spenſer. 

Mxu'ixty, adv. {of main] 1. Chiefly, priacipally. The matter 
whereof the firata mainly counfift. Wazduurd, 2. Greatly, power- 
fully, | 

Mairx-Maft of a Ship, that m+f1 which ſtands in the waſte or midſt 
of the ſhip, the principal matt, the length of it being uſually 2 2 the 
length of the midihip beam. 

Maixrr'nxxaklE {in Jaw] bailable, that may be ſet at liberty up- 
en bail, that may be admitted to give ſurety. 

Malxrk'x NOS [in law} are thoſe perſons to whom a perſon is de- 
livered out of cuſtody or priſon. upon ſecurity given either for his ap- 
pearance or ſatisfaction, bail, ſuretics. Twenty-ſix noblemen became 
mainpernors for his appearance. Dawes. 

_ Marx-Port, a ſmall duty paid in ſome places, in recompence for 
ſmall tithes, by the pariſhioners to the parſon. 

MarxPprize [of main, a hand, and pris, Fr. taken] is the te- 
ceiving a man into friendly cuſtody, that is, or otherwiſe might be 
committed to priſon, upon ſecurity given for his forth-cominy at 4 
day appointed, bail. Deſmond was left to mai/prive. Dat... 

To Mar'xyrisr, verb act. to bail. 

Maixratsg [in law} one who is bail-pledge or ſecurity for a- 
nother. | | 

Mai'xs AlL, jubf. [of main 2 the ſa'! of the mainmaſt. 

Mairx-uter [of main and feet] the flice + tithe mainſail. 

Ma'ix:wors, N. C. [the fil ſyllable of thi: word ;s a remnant of 

8 R Gothic, 


M AK 


northern tongues have preferved, and ſig- 


- a 
44 \ Hrn. 


t; Vic. which mot of the 


nines evil or fal: to 

1% Mats is intent, Fr. mantexere, It. manterir, Sp.] 1. To 
preferve, to keep. einten the blood in a gentle ter:nentation. 

dend, to held out, to make good. Every one as 

he monte i pol. G z. To vindicate, to juſtily, to make 
%% d a thing atHrmed. Ile could too well NaναẽAu and juli:ty thute 
CO? fr.Gn jens. (rer *. +. To continue. d keep uP. Alaminn talk 
with the dee, Satie, z. To keep up. to lupport thie ©: pence 
„t. That i have matters my late. Shar fpearc. ©. To ſupport 
„uh the conver.iencies of life. to give a hvelihocd to. To maintain 
kiwmielt by his own labour. Hecker. 7. To prelerve from la lure. 

lo NiatnTar, rb nent. to luppert by arcmmcrt, to alert as 2 
tenct. In tragedy ard ſatire | maintain, againſt ſome of our modern 
critics, that this age and the laſt have excel d the antient. D... 

MaINTALINABLe, ah. [ot maintain | which may be mramana, 
deſcufible. juttinable. | | 

MiixTAINER [of ramtorr] a ſupporter, a cher iſlicr, an ur holder, 
provid.r for, c. 

Mix TAN in law] a perſon vho ſupports a cauſe between 
others, either by laying out money, or making friends tor hi:n or her. 

Mar'xTENANCE [mainiein, maintenant. Fr. montorimonts, fr. man- 
traimiento, Sp.] 1. Supply of food and neceſſaties tor life, ſuſten.ncc. 
2. Support, protection, defence. 3. Continuance, ſecurity from fun- 
lure. For God's honour, and the maintenance of his ſervice. S197”, 


- 


Jar. 5 6 + j 


4. In law] an unjuſt or wrongful upholding a perſon ; allo the name 


of a writ which lies againſt 2 perſon for ſuch an oftence. 

MarxTor, /. [of mair and t] the top of the main-maſt. 

Main Top gatiant Mi, a ſmall n. at, half the length of the main- 
top- maſt. | : 

Marx Tep-moſt of @ Ai, a matt chat is half the leng:h of the 
main-nalt. 
lat vA, /. [of m and yard] the yard of the main mait: 
which is uſo2Py | of the hngth of the ſhip's-keel. 

Major. «dj. Lit. 1. Greater in number, quantity or extent. The 
t part Of © vener:] alivmbly. Herker. 2. Greater in tan“. or 
dignitv. z. When one is of age he is ſaid to be major. "This ſenie 
75 chiefly uſed in Scotland. 4. W mayor or chief otheer of a city or 
tou n; obluictc. 

Major, /«/2. Vith logiciars] 1. 1 he ſirſt propoſition of a regula 
ſyllogiſm. 2. Containing teme generality. Ihe major of our ave 
thor's argument. Be. | 

Major of a Prigadt, either of horſe or foot, is he who reccives 
orders, and the word from the major general, and gives them to the 
particular majors of each regiment. | 

Major Gereral {in military afiairs! he u ho receives the general's 
order, and delivers them out t the mujors of the brigades, with whom 
ke concerts what troops to mount the guard, Sc. he is next chief 
commanelcr to the general and lirutenant general: when there ae 
two attack at a liege, he commands that on the leſt. 5 

Maiivk of a Regiment, the oficer above the captain, the loweſt 


fietd-- icer 3. an off cer whoſe buſtueis it is to cenvey all orders to the 


regiment, to draw it up and exerciſe it, to fee it march in good or- 
der; to rally it, if it happens to be broken in an engagement. Lic 
is the only officer of foot, who is allowed to ride on honckhact. 
Mön e foriified Jcua, has the charge of the guares, round>, 
parrol>, and centinels. | 
Majors Du { majeur dame, Fr.] the ſteward of a great man's 
houſe, a mattcr of the houſtold ; allo one ho occailtonally olds that 
lace. | 
Major and Minor = muſic] are ſycken of tte concords which 
differ trom cach other by a ſemitone. | 
 Ma"rorALTY, the time or oſfice of a ma; or or major of a city, St. 
This is now more commonly written mayrally. Sc KAL 
Mayor a“TiOx, . [of major] 1. Encreafe, enla;gement. Five 
Ways of mejrration of ſound. Bac. | 
Mayjo'rirY {majerite, Fr. maggiorito, i] 1. The greater number 
or part. 2. State of a perſon's being at fuil ave, end cf n. inority. 
During the infarcy of Henry III. the barons were troubled in ex- 
pelliug the French; but this prince was ro fooner come to his may7- 
rity, but the barons raiſed a cruel war againlt him. Davies. 3. the 
fate of being greater. It is not plurality of parts without zzajzrity of 
parts that maketh the total greater. Crow. 4. {From zozres, Lat.] 


ance!lry. A polterity not unlike their 1 F. 5. Firſt rank: Ob- 
alete. $504: care, 6. The office of 2 major. | 
NI. on Dien, Fr. [i. e. the houte of Cod] an hoſpital for tick; 


** Nie. f 
T Maes Fas, Lat. ſin law] a writ of procceding in ſome cuſtomary 
n , in 074er to a trial of right of far. 

Naias, a kind of Indian wheat, which bears an ear a foot, ſome- 
tine a ſoot and a half long, upon a ſtalk of fix or eight feet high. 
The whale maize plant has the appearance of a recd : Ihe male Now- 
ers are produced at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame plant, 
growing generally in a ſpike, upon the top of the ſtalk: Ihe female 
Powers arc produced from the wings of the leaves, and are ſurrounded 
by tluee or tour leaves, which cloſely adhere totae fruit until it is ripe, 
This z1:ntis propzgated in England only as a cunofity, but in Ame- 
rica it i the principal {upport o the inhavitants, ind conizguently pro- 
pagated vita great Care. Meier. 

To Maxx, irreg. web act. [ane irrg. fret. and part. paſſ. ma- 
code, Sax. macckite, Pu. machte. Ger. macan, Sax. warcken, Da. 
machen, Ger. but A. Calaubon, without any neceflity, will have it of 
progeny, Cr] 1. To cauſe to have ary quality. I will mate your 
cides wafte. Lewiticus. 2. To force, ty compel, to conſtrain. "They 
ſhould be made to tie at their early hour, Locke. 3. Jo form, to ſet- 
tle. Mule friendſlips with the minitters of fate. Rowe, 4. To cre- 
ate. Let us make man. Geneſis. s. To form of materials. He had 
pralle it a roken calf, Fxodus., 6. To compoſe, as materials or ingre- 
dients. A pint of ſalt of tartar expotcd into à moiſt air, will mate far 
more liquor than the former meaiure will contain. Brow u. 7. To 
furm by wrt what is not natural. "Texcel tlic vatural with made de- 
lights. Spenſer. 8. To produce as the agent, Thine enemies make a 
tumult. P/alns. 9. To produce as a Cauic. Wealth materh many 


MAK 


Friends. Prowerks. 10. To do, to perform, to practiſe, to uſe. We 
mae prayer unto our God. \Ncbrmiah, nn. To bring into 2ny ſtate 
or condition. Not willing to »«4- her a public example. Se. Nane. 
12. To hold,” to kcep. Deep in a cave the ſybil rates abode. Dr;- 
d. 13. To fecure tram diftrefs, to efablith in riches or happine's, 
Who vate or ruins With a {mile or frown. Dreden. 14. To ſfuffe: 
to incur. He accuſeth Neptune unjultly, who makes ſhipwreck a 6. 
cond time. Bacon. 15. Tocommit. In excuſe of the taults which j 
have rat. Dahn. 16. lo mrtend, to purpoſe to do. What Cul 
thou »ake a ſhipboard * to what cd? Droaven. i. To rail as pre - 
ft from any thing. Did I mate a gain of you. 2 Crrint lia ut. 18. 
To reach, to tend to, to arrive at. I hey that fail in the middle, can 
make no laid of either ſide. Brown. 19. To gain, we could 4 
It:le or no way. Bacen. 20. To force, to gain by force. IIe 224. 
his wav o'er mobntaine. Dran. 21. To exhibit. When thou 5... 
leit a dinner, call not thy friends, but tie poor. Sr. It. 22. 'I's 
pay, to ge. He ſhall ade amends for the harm. Leviticus. 25: 
Jo put. to place. You mutt matt a gre? difierence between Here 
ley iabows by Ind and fafor's voyage. Pan. 24. To turn to for 1 
uſe. 28. to inchnn, to diſpoſe. 16 : 4 us rely on the ſtrengta © 
nature when ſhe i lea able to relieve us. Brown. 26. To Prove 1 
an argumert, They judge this to mah- nothing for them. Hock, . 
27. 4 © repreſent, to new. He is not that goote and ais that Va!!, 
would mote him. Baker. 28. To conititute. To the mains or in 
creale of our happineſs. Locke. 29. Io amount to. Whatinever they 
were, it a no matter to me. Galatians. 30. To mould, to fora;. 
Nabe the aſſies up into balls. Mortimer. 31. To make away; to kill, 
to defiroy, He will not flip any advantage to »rale him tr. ©: 


> 
W\6es © 


„r. 32. Te make away; tu transfer. To forme friend make all a 
WE alter. 33. To mate account; to reckon, to believe. Ihey made 5 


« cunt but that tac navy ft. ould be abfolutely maſter of the ſceas. Ne 
car. 34. To make accrunt rf; to efteem, to regard. 35. To mute fre 
<:174; to treat without ceremony. Ihe ſame who have made ere 
23th the greateit names. Pope. 30. 7o mike good; to maintain, t., 
defend. to jutitty. To make g his confident undertaking. Py. 
37. 15 make good; to fulfil, to accomplith. This letter doth make gz. 
the {.iar's words. Shakeſpeare. 38. e make light of to conſider 2 of 
no contequence. I hey wade light of it. Se, Matthew. 39. To nale 
to court, to play the gallant, Every one that »--kc; or receives I. A 
%., 40. 10 make merry; to ſcaſt, to partake of an entertainment. 
A hunc:ed pound or two to mike merry withal. Share. a1. 75 
make riach ?; ti chenth, to folter. Io take pride in making much of - 
them. 6:0 vy. 42. Tem]; what to make of, means how to underſtand. 
-\ thing we chuld not tell t te make of. Bacon. 43. To make of ; to 
produce from, o effect. I am aſtoniſhed that thoſe who have appeared 
again!t this paper have made ſo very little of it. Adin. 44. To weke 
„; to coniicer, tO 2ccount, to eltvem. % ſhe no more ef me than 
o Have? Dryden. 45. To make rf; to cheriſh, to foſter. Xaycus w. s 
wonderiuily beloved, and made , by the "Turkiſh merchants. AKrolles. 
46. Te make over; to lettle in the han ds of truſtees. The wiſe betimes 
rake ever their eſtates. Dryden. 47. To make cer; to trans ſer. The ſe- 
cond mercy i over to us by the ſecond covenant. Hammend. 48. To 


make tut; to Clear, to explain, to clear to one's ſelf. Antiquaries 
make cut the n ſt ancient medals from a letter. Felton. 49. To make 


out ; to prove, to evince. No truth which à man may more evidently 
make our t hinſelf, than the exiltence of a God. Lzcke. 50. To male 
fare e; to conder as certain. They mate as /cure of health and life, 


as I both were at their die. Dryer, 51. To make ſure of; to fe- 


Cure io one's poſietion. Halde fare of this day and hang to-morrow. 
Dridnu. 52 To make af; co get together. To ade up his rent at 
quarter-day. Lecke. 53. Te mate 1p; to reconcile, to repair. There 
i= no Coukt how far we are to proceed by collection vefore the full and 
c: mplete meaſure of things necetiary be mode 1p. Hocker. 54. To 
mare ig; to repair. A man among them that ſhould make wp the 
hedge. cl. 55. To make ap; to compoſe as of ingredients. An 
enemy mae 19 of wiles. South. 56. Je mate 1p, do jupply, to re- 
pair. Lo «ar 7þ che doctrine of man's ſalvation. Hooker. 57. 7e 
male up ; do clear. He was to a up his accounts with his lord. 
Regers. 53. To make up; to accomplith, to complete, to conclude. 
Gn M edneiiay the general account is 7:ade wp and printed. Graunt. 
MAE mucy of once, good men are ſcarce. 
Said tauntir gly to thoſe who are over ſollicitous for themſelves. 

To: Mart Fu, [a lea phraſe] to bind or tie. 

To Mart {i Lure {a law term] is for a perſon to perform that 
Iiw he has torn.erly bound himſelf to, 7. . to clear himſelf of an ac- 
tion brought againit him ; by his cath and the oaths of his neigh- 
bours. | | 
To Make, verb neut. 1. To tend, to travel, to go any way, to 
reth. ILinculn retolved to z:ate on where the king was. Bacen. 2. 
o contribute. Right is wrong, and wrong is right, when it mater 
for his on advamage. S. 3. To operate, to act as a proof, 
argument or caute. A thing that may mate to my preſent purpoſe. 
I.. 4. To contur. Antiquity, cuſtom and content in the church 
of God, mating with that uhich law doth eftabliſh, are themſelves 
ſufficient reaſons io uphold the ſame. Hecker. 5. To ſhew, to ap- 
car, to carry apreatance. You make as if you hanged yourſelf. A 
buthuct. O. 19 make away with; to deſiroy, to kill, ro make away. 
"Chis phrate is improper. Seized with an unaccountable melancholy, 
which 6:ipcſcd fever] of them to make azvay with themſelves. Addi- 
fon. 7. % make jor ; io advantage, to favour. None deny there is 
a God, but thote for whom it maketh that there were no God. Bacon. 
8. To a/c to compenſate, to be inſtead of a thing. You have 
got a ſupply of friends to rake up for thoſe who are gone. Su. 

Marr. . | from the verb} 1. Structure, form, nature. De- 
lights of a nobler made and nature, which antedate immortality. 
Gurwille, 2. [Maca, gemaca, Sax.] companion, favourite, friend. 

The maids and their mates, 
At dancing and wakes. B. Johnſon. 

Ma'ke-BaTE, ah. [of make and late] a cauſer and promoter of 
quarrels, a breeder of {trife. Love in her paſſions, like a right nale 


bate, whiipered to both {:des arguments of quarrel. S.duey. 

Mantz {of e mate] 1. The creator, the ſupreme cauſe. The 
2. One who makes any 
3. One 

wha 


univerſal mater we may praiſe, Millan. 
thang. Sultan Achmet was a maker of ivory rings. Broome. 


MAL 


who ſets any thing in its proper ſtate. Naters or marrers of al! men; 
manners. 4jcham. 


Ma'scPEace, /ubf. [of make and peacr] a 


pence · maker, a recon- 
ciler. Lo be a maketence ſhall become my aye. Shakeſpeare. 

Ma'sew#1Gir [of mate and wwergot | any fmall thing thrown in to 
make up weight. 

Mat Admnijiration, a milmanigement of a public employment. 
Commonly written Mad. ami: Gratin, from male, Lat. badly, and 
1 1 riflration. 

Mila, Lat. ſwith anatomitts] the check bone, or cheek itielf, 
the ball of the check. 

Ma“ Os {with anatomifts] one of the bones of the upper jaw, 
wich joins to the o ſyhꝭ noides on the upper part, and to the o max- 
are on the lower part; ao a long procets or kaob called proceuus 
rygomaticus on its outward part. 

Mar a'ciic, Lat. Nx, Gr.] a fort of mallows. 

Ma"Lacuirt, 4, + bb fone is ſometimes intirely green, but 
ziahter chan that H the nephtyric tone, fo as in colour to refemble the 
jicat of the mation warzyy, trom which it bas its name ; tho! tome- 
times it is vein'd with white, or ſpotted with blue or black. I/ v 
«yard. 

Matic ſuzrznie, Gr. with phyſicians] the longing of a wo- 
man with child; alto the green fick nels, as when young women eat 
oatmeal. chalk, robacc-pipes, Ec. | 

Mara'ci ICs, Lat. ſot aN agez, Gr. to ſoften ; with ſurgeons] 
ſoftening medicines. Which by a moderate keat ditiolve ſome twellings, 
and diſperſe others. 

NI. au [mated r.] a diferte, a diforcer of body, ſickneſs. 

Mair a DRU, rund. dlutuey, 

MairtaGorpes (wih botanits) a plant with a mallow flower ; but 
having a frun, try, ike thi of bramt te, | 

Miro, Lit. (nog ut, Of nakarry, Cr. to ſoften ] a Cata- 
plaſm, foincnation, of pulcts for tottemng and ien g TULNS 
nume. 

Mie pes [of Andre. It. to ga ill] a diſcaſe in the fore- 
legs. 4 irs ab on the pattern of horſes. 

N . „n I. d. e parts, I. at. ill-gatten or bred; 127 ard 
b. T. % impertiment, ſaucy, impudent, iprigatly witkovt te- 
ipect or decency. Peace, matter Migius, you ate malgjcrt, e- 
„ers. | | 

Mitar etiy, cody [of malopert} impulertiv, ſaucily. 

MA LaPFRINGS Fu et]  bayCinet>, EXT. dn Feauin > 
to pive laucy language, Guikncf: or lvcitncts of reply Without de- 
CNcy. x 

To Mails Narr. work . (uh, ſup. of malaxn, I at. from 
paAzzouw or ua, Gr. to ſotten] to make ſoft, to moll'fy, to tncad 
any body into ofen, ts. 

Mulka x CHs, the doctripe or ſentiments of father a- 
branch, a prieit of tae tutor of France, and much the tame as Car- 
te ſianiſi. 


* 
* 
1 


Ma'Lbnon, a borough town of F.ffex, on an eminence at the con- 


flux of ihe Chetdiner and [aut or biackwatrr, where they cuter the 
fea, 38 miles from London. 
Eſex. and ſends wo niembers to parliament. 
Marx, ag. {muijculas, Lit. mole, Fr. majchin, It. mach, and 
Port] belonging to the male Lind, being of that lex which begers 

young, not temale. | | | 
Malk, /+b//. the he of any {pecies, not the ſhe, In moſt the mace 
15 greater, and in ſome few the terials. Paco, e 

Marz, a budget for carrying letters on a journey. This is cm- 
monly written . Seo Malz. 
. Mais, in compolucn, ſignines ii, from male, Lat. male, O. Lr. 
18, 

Mers-Absixisraa“Tiox, rt. bad management of public affairs. 
A prince laid atide jor mai admiration. $4 1/7, | 

Mat CONTENTS or Mal EconTENTED, ai. [malc-conteatr, Lat. 
zal-crntent, Fr.] diicontented ; applied ſometimes m a fubit.niuve 
form; eſpecially to tuch as a uncaly and av ati-fied with their to! ce 
reign prince or his miniſiry, and with jor or attempt a change of go- 
vernment.. For che better ſecuring his eſtate againſt mutinous avd 
malrcontented iubie cls. Bun. Vo cuntic \ 
ile. Aud. jon. 

Marrcoxrz'rftLx, ov. [Of rial nicited | with diſcantent. 

Mareconre tt EDNAss [of malate] édiicontent. Ciliaticetion, 
er want of allccon wa porernwicat, A Ip irit of matceoiterctenires. 
25 "Tater. 
_ Mauenpr'cre9, at. {milciic{ar, Lat.] accurſed or banned. 


S 
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the ruleciiiiirnt do jome ca- 


Mutbicrion, Fr. Ia, It. alice, Sp. of na 77, 


Lat.] curſe, exccration. denuncia(ion of evil. 
by the fin of man upon theſe creatures. Ie. 

MEA LEDICTION (in old deed ] an iniprecation or Cuife, v.aich was 
anciently annexed to grants of land, Sc. made to churches and re- 


Divine mated. {41 41d 


Matitra'cror [ma faitcir, Fr. raltottorc, It. Of rai i, from 
male and facis, Lat.] a criminal, au ofiender againſt law, a gullty 
perten. 

\ſarr'rie, or MalarIG r, ag. Lat. [C aaliffens, Lat.] cauſing 
cru, miſchievous, hurttul. 

M_ rrrie Perc ſwih afrolocers) the planets Saturn and Mars, 
ſo eat ed on account ©: he evil cHedle attributed to them. 

MALEGE RENT Ie gere, La: i behaving, unth: ifty, impio- 
vident. 


Matg-PrRA'CtTice {of mac and frid/iwe] practice contrary to 
rules, | | | 

MaLe'voitexce ( venta. Lat.] ili- will, hatred, ſright, ma- 
Iignity. 'Fhe made: „ee Oh iortune. Shak ſpree. 


Marz vorE Nr {mal ente, It. leu alert, Lat.] that bears -i! 
* | ca; ill-naturcd, malignaic, Gur a deeohent las have lirug- 
vie hard. Dryd. I. 


AI aLEVOLENTLY, at. [of rat. on) malignity, with ip, or 
$91 4.1 
2 * ++ 


Aſperſions that were . 4 a, call upon lim. Ia . 


it gtves titie t viſcount to the 62] ot 


MAL 


Mic, Fr. Fragte, It. malice, Sp. and 
1. II- ui. grade or fpight, deſite of hurting, 
deliherate muthief. 6 

1% Malie, were act. [from the ſubſt.] to 


Part. of mai, L. ac. 
Ss Badncois 0: J. ns 


regard with. %i-witl + 


0::j0'cie. Me 1. 

1 7 1 . 2 ” * . ” * * 1 - 
N MI 1cwus [maltriofes, Lat, Malte ev, Fr. *. , I. „ . 
Sp.} 1. Full of malice, fp54htfol, it! difpored to ans me, mn nn, 


Be not macrciful to them chat offend of nach „ Hoke dnl, 7 11477 
2. infectious. I he air appearing % . [tar . 

Marcos y, adv. | of #4: -;) 1. Vith intention of mi chick, 
A junto of miniſters malicion/7; bent ain me. Gail, or. 2. Shight- 
tully. 7 ” 2 

Matr'ciovsxtss [of alli. malice, intention of mitchicf to 
another. ; 

Mars, ad. I nalin. malrgice, Fr wall , It. and Sv. of maligu:, 
Lar. the 2 Is mute or liquetcent} 1. Bent on mien”, muchiey ois. 
A tacit operation of malign ipirits. Baron. 2. lui ctiebe, pellien- 
tial. Nalin ulcer; and pernicivus rapotthumations. Po :. 
| To Mari“, werb act. Lali, , | at ] 1. lo envy. to with ill to. 
Private men whom they . i Sjerjer. 2. Lo nölchtet, to hurt, 
to harm. 

e wg malignant]! 1. Malevolence, unttwourablongt. 
My liars ſhine dark y over me, the matl:grar'y ON *Y 1atc mige Per- 
haps diſtemper yours. S/ bare. 2. Dettinetine tendency, inte- 
tiouſnels. A bubo according to che degree of it i e „ WO 
man. | 

Marifgx:xt, adj. Fr. [matignars, Lat.] 1. urtſul. miſchicr , 
malicious, 1m:cncing or eft<tins ul, unpropitiou:. Repreterical th a 
fail and malignant ligl. :. Warr. 2. Dettrattive to lte. A wit 
nant vapour that falls upon the int. % 

Mx „r. jab/t. | matignns, J. at.] 1. A man milevoiently diſ- 
poted, one ot ill intentions, an envious, ill afſ.cied perſon. Oe ben 
was taken by certain i pants iecreuy to undermine his event authey- 
rity. Hirker. 2. A reprovehtul term uſed by the ſectaries, iu the civil 
wars, of the defenders of the chch and monarchy. 5 

MA n Die [with phyficians] a diteale which raves more 

vetemently, and continues longer, than its nature uſually permit t: 
th do; or rather ſuch a one a> is gte tly aggravated. The term 1s 
generwiy applied to ſuch fever as ue epitemicil or mfections, 22:4) 
ae att ned with tots and eruptions. 

v1 (ot 414 νjBe] maliciouffy, hur fully, miſ- 


See May, 
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| rut, It. malignilad, Sp. of ma. 
1. Tlurtlulne! . . c hievouſneſc, deſtructiwe tenden, 
to hie. An in vine atigrity in his ditraſe. H, 

2. alienant nuure or quality, will, maticioulacs. 3. Evilnets 
of nature. Tit mens the high 2, U Cn. ©! fraud. Soath. 

Maru er (of malige) i Ons ho rears wnother with H-will 
Such as thetic arc philoſophy”: . Glarcuile, 2. Sarcaſtic:! 
Centurery. . | 
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MIt“ Nu, adv. [of Dal} envioully, wiſchierouly. Or 


Pralie mar ny art, i ct TECH, Pee. 
Matix [prob. of Mal, for Al, ri A, a Ciminutive tern.] 
a ſort of mog made of rage hr ivory ah sven: thence airtghtiy) 


. -- . * JJ 
koure Of Couts urciied YO: incor. ce a ity V 
hg X . 4 


II. una. C7, | 
Mail, af. alen, Lit a bam} 1. A hake, à blow. 2. 
ind of b-uter or h nin er [ tr.] He took a mall, and after 
having 1 wowed tlie nel 421.0 ti Fit . wich ilrit..+ tlie ul, fe 
incloſed n: em ſeveral druf. fir 3. A with where they for- 
met! rinvew with malis and balls, wor g: tl it in St. James's pail, 
I, i Hiaadie, implies an aca ot wat fe d With Dt, 

Mun, or Pati-Maru Iq. eli malls, w drive with a mallet 
a fort of play or exerciſe with a veoden Fall, and an inſtrument ca 
led a moi, by which the ball is firack wir © eat force 2nd art, fo 55 
oO run toveh an iron arch at the el Gt ng 
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his arc; 2 cniled he put, and 
the alley i alſo cailed the .. 
To Matt, worb ad. firom tle ful. to boat or. fro yan 2» 
nail. 


M-'i1:eD [relart, Fr.] 2 wild drake or mile duct. 

Malt tiant'lLt rv, or MAG FABLES EF», the dualits of being beaten 
ent Or Wrought with a han: cr, and iprendens ,. bY me beuten, with- 
ou: break ing or cracki g. Which gl.. ien bear, but gold will, to 
the higheNt degree of avy mer; i whintio ver, | 

Mx'1uEaBte, Fr. [GH mall ui, Vat a human that is hard and 
ductile, that way be kanmerd, ard that will ſpread out being 
beaten; this +» a quality policileg in the not comment degree by gold, 
i being more ductile than ary (ther inet. !, an! is oppotne to ſriability 
vr brittlencis. 

To Ma'lLEaTE, web a7. [of malls, Lat. a 
mer, to ſhape or forge by the hammer. Ihe 
molieating metals. Des ham. | 

MAa'LLEATED, part. adj. (Gf allen, I xt. of mailcate) ham- 
mercd er Wrought with a hamincr. | | 

IAI TTo'Les. Lat. [with anatomills] 2 proceſs in the lower pat 
of rhe leg, juſt above the lt. | 

NM:LLET [ muaticrs, Lat. a fort of wooden hammer. 

Ma'tieus ſin anztomy] once ef the imall Lenes of the car, fo 
ramed from its reſemblanct to a hammer. | 

Ma"trows [mealpe, Sax. man. Fr. maiva, I. Sp. Port. and Lat.] 
a plant weli known. | 

Ma'iwsBURY, a large bojough town of Wiltſhire on the rive 
Avon, 89 miles from London. It tends two members to perha— 
ment. | 

Musk [cf Malvaſa, a city of Candia in Greece} 1 
of grape, See Vixt. 2. A luſcious fort of wine. 
and malm/cy. Shakeſpeare. 

Marocaro0's [q. maium, an apple, and wore, Lat. citun, bo 
cauſe cf its downy coat} a fort of peach; called alto meer tes y, 

M. reckAx aA“ uu [with anatomilis] the cartilage or gritile, Called 
alſo + 4:cve5, or ſword- like. 

NM. LPas, a market town of Che ſtzire, 267.9 vid 
It gives tile of vitcount io che carls of Chuliwouniwnc,, 


!2mmer] to ham- 
at of melting and 


A fot 


Nleti.eglin, „ort, 


from London, 


Matt 


M A M 


iar ſmealr, Sax. malt, Su. mout, Du. molt, L. Ger. maltz, II. 
Ger.) barley or other grain loaked in water, then Jaid in heaps to 
Comment; and dried on a kiln in order to make drink. Beer hath 
„* brſt infulcd in the liquor, and afterwards boiled with the hop. 
Bacon. 
| . v.rb ad. To make malt. 

To Mir, weorb vent. to be made into malt. 
wich will moe it h worte. Mortimer. 
Nats barns (of mait and drink] 

Malt. 

M:LT-br:T {of malt and d] the duſt taken from malt in clcan- 
ing it. Malr-daft is an entricher of barren land. Mortimer, 

Marr-rrcor [of alt and floor] a floor to dry malt on. 
the corn from the cutern into the mait-foorr, Alortimer. 

Nalr-nonst {of malt and Jede] a horſe vice in grinding malt. 


It will mow burn, 


Empty 


It feems to hive been in Shakeſpeare's time a term of 1eproach for a. 


dull dolt. You whoreizn, you malt hee drudge. Shakeſprore. 

Mair Leg. or Mais An, a cancerous tore about the foot of 
an horſe; alio an inſet. | 

Mal Mulra [in old records] a quern or malt mill. 

Maltuax, or Malt>7tR {of mat} a maker of malt. Tom is 
row a journey man ner. Swift.” | 

Ma'LTo:, a borough town of the North- riding of Yorkfſlire, 199 
miles from London. It tends two members to parkainent. | 

Marr Set [in old records] a certain duty anciently paid for mak- 
ing malt. | | 

Th» Crefs of Matra, which is worn by the knights of St. Ihn of 
Jeruſalem, is a croſ of eight points. | 

Ma'lva, Lat. [with bataniſto] the herb common matiov.s. 

MaLlva'ceovs [maivaras, of malt a, Lat. mallows} like, belong- 
ing to, or made with mallous. 5 | 

{\'Lvapa {of Spain] a coin, 13 of which make an Engſidi far- 

thing. | 
Marvor'ss (q. d. mal, evil, witty, Fr. a neighbour} an ancient 
warlike engine tor catting tones, battering walls, Sc. 

MaLvtes ation, Fr. (e. Sp.] miibehaviour in an office, 


employ or commilizon ; a , breach of truſt, extortion, mean aruficcs, 


wicked and fraudulent tricks. 

Mtv, Lat. evil, miſchief, calamity, affliction, diſeaſe, &. 

Maru Tore, Lat [with botanitts} the apple of the cath, the 
herb b:rth-wort ; ſo called, becauſe its fruit reſembles the apple. 

Mat uu haun, Lat. the dead ditcate}] a fort of ſcab io termed, 
beca afe it renders the body black ard wortited. 

et. or Muna (mem, C. Brit. of mamma, Lat. this word is 
ſiid to be found for the compellation «of wother in all languages; and 
is three 1p, cd to be the full iyilables that a child pronounces] 
the fond ..ord tor a other. I hat they may not tell tales to papa and 
manma. 7. 
Maut of mana, Arab. a feng fave, or one under the do- 
minion of arn2ther] a dy naſt, which reigned a conſiderable time in Egypt. 
D/r 6142 very jullly obſerv-s, that the term mramluc hgmifies a late 
in ct orial ; but in particular has been applied to thoſe ſlaves {whether 
Turk; wr (Circa/Fans) which the kings of the race of Sela/in trained up 
in mary ercite, and which conſtituted their arifitin ; He oui 
have ted, fanding army; and who in time became maſters of Fer; 
where they icign'd 275 years, i. e. from 645 to 923 of the , , 
at which time they were ſubdued by ſultan $:4{z; who defeated {5 
Perch tells us) Tumanbai, the laſt of theſe fave marches, and having 
got policition of his perſon. ad urbis portam patibulo affixic. See Boe- 
clus, Ecvptian and Greeran empires, compared with Egetiel c. xxix. 
v. 14, I;. ** It hall be the raSEST of the kingtoms, nither ſball it exa.t 
i1/ei” ary more above the nations.” Sec alſo Dr. NewTo0S's Dierta- 

4. 0% ON Prophecies, P. 3GI—393- | 

__M.'mmn Tree [in Jazaica] a tree that grows plentifully in the 
ode, yielding a pleaſant liquor, drank by the inhabitants, Ec. 
called te | ariter's ta- tree. | 

Ma'uua, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a breaſt, pap, or teat of a wo- 
man; allo a dug in cattle. | 

Mauia'kia, Lat. [with anatomiits] an artery that iſſues ont of 
the ſrhclavian branch of the aſcending trunk of the aorta, and ſup- 
rlies the breaſts. | | | | 

NIA“ Feels [with anatomifts] thoſe arteries and veins which 
af. tarough the glands or keinels and muſcies of the breaſt. 75 

MaxMitr” 7 rec, /ub/t. The mammec tree hath a roſaccous flower 
v hich conſilts of ſeveral leaves placed in a circular order, from u hote 
cup axiſes the pointal, which afterwards becomes an almoſt ipherical 
_ pon containing two or three ſecds, incloied in hard rough 
thells. Mir. | 


nur, obfl. [from mam or mamma] a puppet, a figure dreſed 


up. luumer 

M 1ro2M {mammiforme, Fr. from mamma, a pap, and forma, 
La, ape] having the thape of paps or dugs. EE 

M«awunmmroru Procyſes [ procefſis mammifirmes, Lat.] two knobs of 
the F370 of the back part of the ixull. | 

M.1:ittasgs [in anatomy] two little protuberances ſomething 
* tembling nipples, found under the fore veutricles of the brain, 2 
iuppoſed to be the organs of ſmelling. 

NIA. Halt. a large ſhapeleſs piece. The ice was broken 
into lazge mammocas. Jaxes's Vozage. | 

Miu 4aris Arteria, the fame as manmaria. 

MaMMiLLaRY, a. [manmilaire, Fr. mammillaris, Lat.] belong- 
ing to the paps or dugs. | 

— Aricry {with anatomiſts] an artery which ſupplies 
the breaſt. | 

MamMxIiLLaty Proceſſes [with anatomiſts] two protuberances of the 
done in the temples, re:embling the teats or dugs of a cow. 

To Ma'zmmock (prob of Man, Br, little or imall, and Dek, a di- 
1; wave] to break into bits or icraps, to tear, 

Ma'mmoxs , Syr. riches or gain, the god of wealth and 
:iches ; alſo riches. "The mamnmon of unrighteouineſs. Go/pel. 

Ma"2::02157 [of manman] one whole heart is ſet upon getting 
worldly wealth. | | 

M.:44000 1, a coin among the Indians, of equal value with our 
Lulling. 


liquor for drink made of 


uſe. 
ments employed. Boyle. 


dering, conduct, admini 


MAN 


M+ woTrr, a piece of money at Ormus in value 89. ſterling. 

Max. ier. l Mrx [man, mon, menn, or mann, Sax. mend, 
Dan. manna, Goth. ] 1. A human creature. A combination of the 
idea: of a certain ſigure, with the powers of motion, and reaſfonin- 
joined to ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea of a man. Locke. 2. No: 
a woman. Every mar-chi!d ſhall be circumciſed. Geneſis. 3. Not 
a boy. And the man dreams but what the boy believ'd. Drzden. 4. 
A ſervant, an attendant, a dependant, Lo employ other men's men. 
Ral ig. 5. A word of familiarity, bordering on contempt. M. 
ſpeak ao treaſon, man Shatffeare. 6. It is uſed in a loote fign't.. 
cition, like the French u, on, any one. A man would expect to 
find ſome antiquitics. Zd4//r. 7. One of uncommon qualification-. 
Manncrs maketh man. William of If ickham. 8. A human creature 
qual:fed in avy particular manner. He a m:+ of war from his youth. 
1 Ser. q. Individual. In matters of equity between mar ant! 
n an Watts, 10. A human creature, not a beaſt. 11. A wealthy ©: 
ind pendent perſon. To this ſenſe ſome refer the following patia g. 
of ohakeſprare, others to the ſenſe next foregoing. There would this 
manſter make a mar any ftrange beaſt there makes a man. Shake- 
t ore. iz. When a perion is not in his tenſes, we ſay, he is not his 
own mar. i, v., 13. A moveable pic at cheſs or eraughts. 

Max ef Jar, a flip of war. 

To Max, were art. {mannen, Du.] 1. To furniſh with men. 
Licher of them ſtovld fend certain ſhips to ſea well arne and ap- 
parel'd to fight. Hayward. 2. Lo guard with men. To ſally from 
one port, or max ove public wall. Tate. 3. To fortify, to ſtrengthen. 
Having m7 his foul with proper reflections, exerted himfelf. Ad- 
dia. 4. To Mon a bat (with falconers) is to make her gentle, 
time and tract alle. 5. To attend, to wait on, to ferve. I was 
never mon with agate till now. Shatrſpearr. 6. Jo direct in holli- 
lity, to point, to aim; cbiolete. | 

To Max H e Cap/tan {rea phraſe] uſed when they would have the 
men heave at the capſtan. 

Max «ce! the op [ſea term] is a word of command, when men 
are ordered to go into the top of a th.ip. 

Max 14+ att, or Max the Ship's Side Tamong failors] is a word 
of command, when any perſon of f gut e is at the tle of a ſhip, ready 
to enter or be helped into it. 

To Ma'xacie, verb ad. [of manus, Lat.] to bind with hand- 
cu#+, or fetturs, to chain the hands, to ſhackle. Io Manacle and 
ſhackle him hind and foot. dr buthror. 

Ma'xactzs. but rarely ufed in the ſingufar [manicles, Fr. manicr, 
2 rams, Lat. hand] chains tor the hands, ſhackles, hand- cuffs or 
ctters. | | | 

To Ma"xacr, werb. af. [menager, Fr. maneggiare, It. mancjer, 
Sp.] 1. To govern, to make tractable. We will manage Bull I war- 
rant vou. A lu. 2. To mind or take ſpecial care of, to huſband. 
3. To conduct. to carry on. The fathers had managed the charge of 
idolatry againſt the heathens. Sri/firg fleet. 4. To train a horie to 
gracetui ation. Maraging his horte, and charging and diſcharging 
his lznce. Azzls. 5. lo wield, to move or uſe caſily. Long tubes 
are cumberſome, and ſcarce to be eaſily managed. Newton. 6. To 
treat with caution or decency. 'T his is a mere French phraſe, ſe me- 
nager, and ought nut to be imitated. Notwithſtanding it was fo 


much his interctt to z:anage his proteſlaut tubjefts, he made over his 


prine*pality to France. A liſan. 
To MixaGger, vers next. to ſuperintend afairs, to tranſat. Leave 
them to mance for thee. Dryden. 1 1 | Fw 
MaxaGe { menoge, Fr. manage, It.] 1. Th managing of a 
fam'ly, of A balineſs. Ee. conduct, adminiftration. In the 
conduct and manage of actions. Bacon. 2. Uſe, inſtrumentality. 
Quickſilver will not endure the age of the fire. Bacon. | 
Ma'xaGtaBie [of manage] 1. Eaſy in the uſe, not difficult to be 
wielded or moved. Ihe glaſſes are readily manageable. Newton. 2. 
I rattable, gorernable; as, a managrable horſe. 
| Ma'xact:BLExNEsS [of manage bie]! 1. Accommodation to eaſy 
The greater or leſs exactneſs or manageablencſs of the inftru- 
2. Tractableneſs, eaſineſs to be governed. 
,Fr.] 1. The act of managing or or- 


Ma'xaGruszt [nens 
tion. The wrong management of the ear} 


of Godoiphin. Sac. 2. Practice, tranlaction, dealing. This 
ſeems a Galliciſm. He had great managements with eccleſiaſtics in the 


view of being advanced to the pontificate. Add:/on. 0 
Ma'xacer {of manage] 1. One who has the conduct or direction 


of any thing. The manager opens his fluice every night. Addi/or. 


2. A man ot frugality, a good huſband. A zanzager of his treaſure, 
and yet bountifel. Jer pie. | 

Ma'xaGiry {menagery, Fr.] 1. Conduct, direction, adminiſtra- 
tion. So ill an account of any conduct or diſcretion in the manegery 
of that aFair. Clarendon, 2. Huſbandry, frugality. So well atteſted 
its good mezagery. Decay of Pirtzy. 3. Manner of uſing. Inſtru& 


them in the manner of the fight, and teach them the ready managery 


of their weapons. Decay of Piety. 

Mana, or MaxaTi [about the iſland Hiſpauiola] a fiſh of the 
whale kind, ſome of u hich are ſo large that they can ſcarce be drawn 
by a yoke of oxen. | 

Maxa'Tiox [manatio, Lat.] the act of flowing or running from 
ſomething elſe. | 

Maxzo're [man-bore, Sax.] a compenſation or recompence made 
in money for the kiiling of a man. 

Ma'xca, a ſquare piece of gold in former times, valued at 39 


Max {of ſilver] 60 ſhekels, about 7 J. 105. in value ; of gold 
1co ſhekels, in value 75 J. ſterling. . 
Maxchk, or Marxen [in heraldry] an odd faſhioned fleeve 
with long hangers to it. ro 

Ma'xcuterox {with French heralds] a flceve uſed indifferently 
with manche, and lignifes any fort of ſleeve. 

Ma'xcne Pre/ent, a bribe or preſent from the donor's own hand. 

Ma xCnssTER, a very large and populous market town of Lan- 
caſhire, near the conflux of the Iux and 1xwzLL, 165 miles from 
London. ; | 

Ma'xcusr 


MAN 

Ma'xcutT [michet, Fr. Skinner. miche de pain, Fr.] à ſimall loaf 
cf fine bread. A ſmall toaſt of anther. Bacon. 

_ Mancuine'tL Tree, or Maxcnive'lo Tree, a tree in the iſland of 

Jamaica. It has male flowers or katkins, which become round ile hy 
nuit, in which is contained a rough woody nut incloting four or five 
flat ſeeds; it is a native of the Weit-Indies, and grows equal to the 
ſize of an oak; its wood, which is fawn out into planks and brought 
to England, is of a beautiful grain, will poliſh weil, and laſt long ; 
and is therefore much eſleemed in cabinet makers work. In cutting 
down thole trees, the juice of the bark, which is of a milky colour, 
mult be burnt out before the work is begun; for its nature is ſo corro- 
five, that it will raiſc bliſters on the ſkin, and burn holes in linen; and 
if it ſhould happen to [ly into the eyes of the labourers, they are in 
danger of loſing their fight. The fruit is of the colour and fize of the 
golden pippin, by which many Europeans have been deceived ; ſome 
of whom have greatly ſuffered, and others loſt their lives by eating it, 
which will corrode the mouth and throat. The leaves of theſe trees 
alio abound with a miiky juice of the ſame nature, ſo chat the cattle 
never ſhelter themſelves under them, and ſcarcely will any vegetable 
grow _ their ſhace ; ye: the goats eat this fruit without any in- 

2 „ier. 

To Ma'xcirart [Hung, Lat.] 1. To enſlave, to bind, to tie. 
Meteors are in themſelves more unſtable ard leſs mancipated to Rated 
motions. Hale. 2. To deliver the poſteiſion, to give the right to 
another, to ſell ſor money. 

Maxciea"riox [of rancipate} ſlavery, involuntary obligation; 
alſo the act of giving up a thing to another; an ancient manner of 
ſelling before witneiſes, in which divers formalities were uſed for a- 
ſurance of the bargain and ſale. | 

Maxcirzz [mercrps, Lat.] a catercr, a purvcyor for a commu- 
nity, one who buys viciuals and proviſions for a college or mona- 
flery. Iheir manc: 1.2 fell dangeroully ill. Petterton. | 

Maxcu'sa [fo called of mary c/a, Lat. i. e. ſtamped or coined 
with the hand] an ancient coin, in value about a mark in filver. 

Maxpa'mus, Lat. [I. e. we command} a writ granted by the kirg, 

ſo called from the hrt word, commanding corporations to reſtore 
aldermen and others to office, out of which they have been put un - 
juſtly. 
—_— is alſo a charge to 2 ſheriff to take into the hands 
of the king all the lands and tenements of the kings widow, who, 
contrary to her oath formerly given, had married without the King's 
conſent. 

Maxvarr's, . a Chineſe magiſtrate ; the title of lord among 
the Chineſe Tart-rs. | 

Maxvarix Language, the language ſpoken by the Mandarins, 
and in the court of China; and is that in China, that the Latin :: in 
| ; the Mandarin always being men of letters 

Ma'"xpaTary, f. [mardataire, Fr. mand::tario, It.] one to 
whom a command or charge is given ; alſo he who comes into a be- 
nefice by mandamus. A mind tary is he, to whom the pope has, by 
virtue of his prerogative and his own proper right, given a mandate 
for his benefice. Ar. 

Ma'xparte [mandat, or mon lement, Fr. ante, It. and Sp. of 
mandatum, Lat.] 1. A judicial command of the king or his juttice, 
to have any thing done for the diſpatch of juſtice, precept, charge, 
commiſſion ſent or tranſmitted. He thought the mandate forged. 
Dryden. 2. Command in general. Her force is not any where fo 
apparent as in expreſs te, or prohibitions. Hoster. 

A'SXDAT0R, Lat. a director. A perſon is ſaid to be a client to 
his advocate, but a maſ er and »yar44/9- io his proctor. Ai. 

Ma'xpaTory, adj. {mands, Lat.] dircttcry, preceptive. | 

Ma'xviBLe [mandibula, Lat. with anatomifts] the jaw, either up- 

or lower, the upper jaw conſiſting ot twelve bones, fix on each 

: or the lower jaw, which, when a perſon comes to ripeneſs of 
years, grows into one continued bone, and very hard and taick ; the 
inſtrument of manducation. The crocodile moveth the upper jaw, as it 
the upper mand:ble did make an articulation with the cranium. 
Grey. 

MaxD1'gur.ar, adj. [mandibulari;, Lat.] pertaining to the jaw. 

Marul an A {with anatomiſts} thoſe muſcles which be- 
long to the lower jaw. | | 25 

Maxo1'tiex {mantighone, It.] a ſoldier's garment. Skinner; a 
lleeveleſs jacket, a lobi caſſock. | 

Ma'xorit, or Ma'xpies. [mazdrir, Fr.] a kind of wooden pul- 
ley, that is part of a turner's leath, of which there are ſeveral kinds, 
as flat, hollow, pin and ſkrew manderils. Manvrels are made with a 
long wooden ſhank, to fit ſtiff into a round hole that is made in the 

— that is to be turned. This mandel is called a ſhank or pin- 
mandrel; and if the hole the ſhank is to fit into be very ſmall, and the 
work to be faſtened on it = heavy, then turners faſten a round iron 
ſhank or pin, and faſten their work upon it. Maxon. 

Ma' xD, a fort of cap or turbunt worn by the Perſians. 

Ma'xDbpnAK E, or Maxbra'cora [CI'NTT, Heb. pargayoen;, of 
Karla, Gr. a cave or den, becauſe of its growing near caves and 
ſhady places, mandragoras, Lat. mai4ragere, Fr.] a plant, whoſe di- 
vided root bears ſome reſemblance to the legs and thighs of a man. 
It bears a yellow fruit, called mandrake apples. The flower of the 
mandrake conſiſis of one leaf, in the ſhape of a bell; the pointal be- 
comes a globular foft fruit, in which are contained many kidney 

Te roots of this plant are ſaid to bear a reſemblance 
to the human form. The report of tying a dog to this plant, in order 
to root it up, and prevent the certain death of the perion who dares 
to attempt ſuch a deed. and of the groans emitted by it when the vio- 
lence is offered, are equally fabulous. M ler. Among other virtues, 
mandrake has been faiſely ceicbrated for rendering barren women 
fruitful. It has a ſoporiſic quality, and the ancients uſed it when they 
wanted a narcotic of the molt powerful kind. Vill. 

To Ma'xbucaTE, verb att. [manzacatum, fup. of manduco, Lat.] 
to chew, to cat. 

Maxpuca'Tion, Fr. [Na , It. of manducatio, Lat.] the 
act of chewing or catiag. Manducation is the action of the lower jaw 
in chewing the food and preparing it in the mouth before it is received 
— — Princy. 


_ 


M AN 


Ma'xpvci [among the Romans] the name of certain hidecu: *- 
gures of perſons, which were deligned to entertain tome and trivht 
others at their plays. The mothers uicd to fright their children with 
their names, by crying mandacas venir. 

Ma'xvy Thurſday, or Mav'xpy Thurſday [q. dies mani, i. e 
the day of command] the Thuriday next before Fafter, fo denomi- 
nated from our Saviour's giving a charge to his dif: ipies bef ye his laſt 
ſupper. It has been an antient practice in England, for the ki: g+ nd 
oy on that day to waſh the feet of ſo mat) poor men, Lc. as 
they had reigned years, and to give them a dolc of cloth, there, Lock - 
ings, money, bread and fiſh, in imitation of our Saviour, who wathed 
the diſciples feet at his ordaining the Lord's fupper, bidding them do 
the like to one another. 

Maxe [mwng, C. Br. man. Dan. maan, Su. mine, Du.! the long 
hair hanging down on a horſe's neck, and other animal. 

Ma"ttartr [of mar and eat} one that eds on human fle h, a 
cannibal, an anthro;ophagite. 

Ma'xev, adj. [of mane} having a mane. 
| Ma'xequns [manncken, Du. macachen, Ger. with painters, Sc.] 
a little ſtatue or model utually made of wax or word, the junctu co 
whereof are fo contrived, hut it may be put into any attitude à plea- 
ſure, and its imperies and folls may be diſpoſed at diieretion 

Ma'x s, Lat. ghoſt, ſhade, that which remains of man after 
death. Hail O ye holy Mares, hail again. 1. 

Maxes, were certain Roman deities, which tene luppch: ro have 
been the /t of perlons deceaſed; and owers, that they were infer - 
nal god, and gods of the dead. [Ser CI Nr run Some ue of 
opinion, that the ce/eftial gods were thole of wc hivins, d the n 
the gods ot the dead. Others take marc; tobe toon de of the n. ut. 
and that the Latin word Maine, Wits ther C ceived. 5 * ul 34>, ile 
that they were dæmons or genii, which were temetis as c i} / 3 
rc, ot which, the good were called lares fumiliurs s, and the L. d {iy 
Ihe mance were tuppoſed to pretidie over tombs, aud ad aua 
paid to them accordingly. | 

Ma'xt-siuter [of mie and prot, with grooms} is a covernis toy 
the upper part of a horic's he:d, and all round his neck. + cn it 
one et q has tuo holes for the car to pats through, ana tue joins to 
the halter on tae fore part, and likewile to the ur inge o pitt 
on th- horſe's back. 

Maxirh. or Marten, Heb. a weight or fum of mo iy n 
the Jews, ab ut an 100 ſhekels in gold, value 5 J. oo in er, va- 
lue 71. 10 | | 

Buxton; favs, the antient facrei! mile contained 50 , A hel, 
and 100 +Þ ear ones. Ard the 1anlUks of the Gre tan, Roma, and 


Ju meatur.'s makes it equal to 6/. 16s. 10. 1. 


Ma'xvvi, ad. [ot man and ] valiant, Rout. A hand fal it had 
dævour d, it was ſo manfal. Huter. 

Ma"xruLLY, av. [of manfal] valiantly, floutly. Artimeſia be- 
haved herſclf manta iv a great nght at ſea, when Xerxes tioud by 


as a coward. Alt. | | 

Marul xzes [ct man and pulneyye, Sax. ] valour, ſloutneſs. 

Ma"xGaxEse, . [ marganeſia, low Lat.] Mangancſe is extremc!y 
well krown by name, tho. gh the glafe:1en uſe for it many difierent 
ſtances, that have the ſme eficct in clearing the foul com r of 
their glaſs. It is properly an iron ore of a poorer ſoit; the molt per- 
fect lort is of a dark iron gray, very heavy, but brittle. III. 

Maxc Cern, or Muxd-(ern [menecn. Da. to mingle] as wheat and 
ryc, peaſe and oars, mixed corn, maſlin. 

Mane, ſalil. [de mange uhr, Fr.] a fab on dogs, S.. a4lſo 4 
flthy and intectiaus diſeaſe in horſcs, and in cattle. 1 he theep diæd 
of the 1ot, and the ſwine of the H,. B. oben. 

Ma'xGtr [munzerire, Fr. of manger, to eat} 2 conxeniency for 
eating corn, a fort of trough for horſes to fecd in. 

MaxGtr [in a ſhip] a place on the deck, wade with planks, 2. 
bout a fout ard a halt high, to catch and reooive tie tea-v ater thi 
beats in at the hawſes in itrefs of weather. | 

Ma'zomes [of ma- gy] fits t having the mange, icaliunes, a 
ſort of nching diſtemper common to dogs, ther anne 

To Ma'xGLE, werb af. [of u mgcl, Gor. 4 doin, wan 2, Du. 
to be wanting, mancus, Lit. maimed, as Winttiow fur pott ] to cut, 
rend or tear in pieces, to man Or Wound, © huscht,  icerate, 
Mangling the ſenſe, and curtatling zuttors. /- +--. 

Ma! NHR {of mangle} one tha: magie or wicks, Cre that de- 
ſtroys bunglingly. | | | 
| Ma'xco [maeng:/ar, F r.] au Eait- Indian ft uit of the iſle of Java, 
brought to Europe pickled. | 

Max [of mange] troubled with the mange, ſcabby. 

Ma'xnaArEK [of mar and hate] one that hates mankind, miſan. 
thrope. 

Mats noob [man-had, Sax.] 1. Virility, not womanhood. Make 
his mambo bow. Dryden. 2. Virility. not childhood, not puerility, 
And ttarting into aranhcod, ſcorn the boy. Pope. z. Human nature. 
In Chriſt was the church of God cilablifked, from who... Ci. riſt de- 
ſcended as touching his MANDO. Raiigh 4. Courage, bravery, 
reſc!ution. Although no man was ſpoken of but he for marhoed, he 
was called the courteous Amphialus. Si duc. 

Maxnoop of Chrift. Tis term (man or manhood] when ap- 
plied to the doctrine of the inciirralion, 18 uſed in different ſenſ.s ; ac - 
cordingly, as men have eſpouſed eren: ſchemes upon tht head. 
With fome (for inſtance) it ſignifie, 4 ratonal ſoul and body ; boch 
which they ſuppoſe the Son of God to have aiſumed, and conſe; ucntly 
that in Him incarnate there are tue diftint wills, and Two under- 
ſtandings, and thus Two intelligent agents are ſuppy/c4 to be [> uni- 
ted, as to conſtitute but ox E perton. But with othe:s, who fin! ng 
ſuch doctrine in ſcripture, and think it to be alike incontillent with te 
truth and rea/on of things, the man or rants of Car tones 4 
human body. Thus Newatian, Eufebius, St. Irendus, and eren Ze 
nafius himſelf, not only in his earlieſt tracts, but even after he (144 
long embarked in the Arian controverſy, and many others appear 13 
far as we can judge from their writings to have bad na 1w>tou of TWA 
intelligent ſubſtances in the oN perion ot Chri/t; and „ct u hen ics 
bing his incarnation, they do not ſcruple 0 pe ot his Amn A 
man, Nor were they inconſiſtent with trem:/. ve: , if meaning (as 

8 they 


_ CaTaPHRYClaNs com 


MAN 


tuey frequemt!y explain it) no more by that man, which he aff 
than a m bers And indeed, this ſenſe of the word [man] is con- 
irmed by the SCRIPT URZ-USE thereof. And the Loxp Cob form- 
d wax (4. c. the h boty } of the pusr of the ground, and 
breed into his noltrils the breath of life.”. Gen. c. ui. v. 7, com- 
pared with Halm i. v. 33 and Homtr's Liad, Lib. I. line 4. Ac- 
coringly St. fenen, who tells us more than once, that this breath 
of {7+ was the ima foul {I8Ex us Id. Grave, p. 408.] and conſe- 
quertiy that the man formed cut of th duft, and into whoſe nottrils 
thi- foul was bicathed, was the body : He (I ſay with reference to the 
incarnation} cblerves, © that St. Pau y uſes the words 
F1.:s: and BL00D, partly to expreſs our Saviour's MAN [ati HOM1- 
ru £3Us fatucret] and partly to eftabiiſh the falvation of car fleſh,” 
[or bouy] whoſe reſurrettion theſe antient heretics deny d.“ p. 420. 
Where by our Saviour's uax, be may intend (what his own expli- 
cation ſhould ſrem to dose no more than our Saviour's body; 
« that mar Ji (for ſo he expreſſes himſelf again, p. 157) winch 
when corrupted {when reduced by death into that lute where corrop- 
tien enſucs] he confirmed by his own power, and recalled to e 

2%, Nor does he ſeruple to uſe the ſame ogy, when 
ſpeaking of St. Paul h:mſelf, p. 183, * If the Yalentinians (ſays he) 
atirm that THEIR MAN, immediately [upon death] aſcends beyond 
the Creator, and to the mother ; much more might this atcent] 
be aſcribed to the AryosTLE's man” ; for though he is here ſpeaking 
not ot the outward man [or body] but of the izward man; yet 1s 
the citation n pin ; becauſe it s this author's uſe of the word 


[man]; I mean not always to expreſs the wnoLE, but any one yarT 


of the compound ; and it being a maxim with dt. frerexs, that we are 
denominated men, proper SUBSTANTIAM CARNIS, fl. 6. from our 
relation to a body ; he may, by parity of (or rather a for- 
tiori be ſoppoſed to intend that fart of the compound [which we call 
the Bd] in the places before atlipned. In which ſenſe, by the way, 
St. JusTix, whom he frequently copies, had uſed the term [man] 
before him [JusTix Ed. Reb. Stephan. p. 35, and p. 58.] And 
all fair rules of criticiſm, 2 /exſe of the word ſhould be receiv 
as beit agreeing with the e frain and tenor of both theſe authors; 
a thing not ſo eaſy to be corrupted, as one [or two] ſingle paſlages. 
See I::carxaTION and Ux HY compared, with CLEMENT. STROMAT. 
Ed. Paris, |. 3. p. 482. 

Ma'x1a, Lat, [pana, of papa, Gr. to be mad] madneſs. 

Max1'ac, or MaxracaL, ag. «5, Gr. maniacus, Lat.] per- 
taining to, or affected with madneſs, mad to rage. Maniacal lunicies 
uſua!ly conform to the age of the moon. Grew. 

m 


Ma'xica Hippecratis } Hippocrate's ſleeve ; a woollen 
fack or bag, in a pyramidal form, for ſtraining liquid things. 


Maricurt's (fo named of Manes, a Perſian, their ri ] 
Manes taught that there are eco principles or q 
hor of all evil, and the other 


* on each other; the one the aut i 
of all ge: a doctrine which he borrowed (not improbably} from the 
7 erfan Magi. : 
— — (who places Mane: a little before the times of Dio- 
cleſi:n) repreſents him, as having borrowed alſo from many of the be- 
relies that roſe in the church before him. And | believe, if the rea- 
der will peruſe what we have already ſaid under the word GrosTics, 
he'll 5nd the obſervation hold true. For by ing that authentic 
letter of Manes, and the account of his doctrine, which St. Epiphanius has 
preſerved, with thoſe extracts that Spanbeim has made both from him 
and other antient writers, it appears that Mancs agreed with the old 
grglict, in explaining away a TRUE and PROPER INCARNATION ; 
when ſearching cut the origin of mr evil, he placed it in ſome- 
thing independent of our ab and choice ; ſomething in the pre- a- 
 #/ij5ed nature and conſtitution of things, forced and imp/ed upon us. 
„He fcigned (fays Srannem) that goed and i are SUBSTANCES, 
and that in the elements is the sUBsTANCE of the good and evil prih- 
ciyLE.” And again, © He afirmed the abſolute neceſſity of fin”, — 
and no wonder it ſhould be fo, if founded in nature. And again, 
that having diſtinguiſhed his ee from the audience and common 
people, he a —_— =_ the __ og —— of — oy not 
manifeſtly ed off, eſpecially in thoſe who entered bs 
tial jlate „ for by the way, moſt of the old corrapter: ofthe faith ere 
delivered to the ſainte, bore hard on matrimony. [See Hierow and 
hut to proceed, he maintained yet 
farther, *+ that the of his axdience were converted into fouls of 
40 et, and that being i 


pleatly, after their deceaſe, by the sun, whither were 


upon their removal out of the body, they returned to God; from 
whoſe very . by the way, Manes ſuppoſed them to be deri- 
ved: and that other ſouls returned into the bodies of beafts, or into 


trees, &c.“ And in a word, He conceived this evil of concupiſcence, 
that riſes againſt the ſpirit, to be a sUuBsTANCE, which cannot ad it 
of a cure; but will be from us, and after the great judgment 
is over, ſubſiſt for ever incarcerated in hell.” Sranutin H. Ed. Lug- 
dun. p. 752, 753- I was the more willing to take my account of 
Manes from this writer, as he has ſufficiently approved his orthodoxy, 
and in particular his attachment to that modern ſyſtem of divinity which 
comes the neareſt to the Manicheans, Amongſt whom its firſt founder 
received his education, and not improbably imbibed from thence a 
teint, from which he was not compleatly purged by any thing be- 
Jow the moon. He left, I confeſs, the party: but not before the 
thirty firfl year of his age, as a s from his own account ; and, 
but for that jirorg x proves wich ſome parts of his ſcheme bear to 
Manicheiſm, I would not remind my readers of that remark of the 


poet: | | 
IIIa recent ſervabit odorem 
7% fit—— 
See IxFrA-Carsantirs, and 
Qu1!$1T19N, and read there, 
bbs upon them.” 
Mant'cun, Lat. [panxo», of pawpa:, Gr. becauſe it makes mad] 
an hcib, called alſo dorychnion, a kind of nightſhade. 
Manico'snpium, a muſical inſtrument in form of a ſpinnet; its 
firings are covercd with ſcarlet cloth, to deaden and foften the ſound. 
It is uſed in nunneries by the nuns to learn to play, and not diſturb 
the filence of the dormitory. 


Ma'x1ytsT, adj. [manifefle, Fr. maniſ:flo, It. manifi;fto, Sp. of ma- 


sr vis compared. See alſo Ix- 
en once letting looſe the 1IurERIAI 


rageous. 


M A N 


nifefter, Lat.] 1. Apparent, evident, clear, plain, not conceal 
doubrful. Not all in like apparent and mani/eff manner. — => 
Detected; with of. Caliſtho there ſtood menyeft of ſhame. Dryer. 


To Ma'niresT, werb ad, [monifefler, Fr. manifeftar, Sp. manife/. 
tere, It. of menfeſio, Lat.) to reveal, to declare Re to make 
t, to ſhew plainly. To ailume and mani his will in our 


. Hammond. 
Declaratio:, 


Ma'xiresT, . [manifeſte, Fr. man fete, It.] 1. 
public proteſtation ; it is now more 4 
You authentic witneſſes I bring 
Of this my manifeſt, that never more 
Ha e band ll combat n he crooked hor & 
2. e] a dra of the c ot the maſter of a ſkip, thew- 
ing what is due to him for balls its crop partie. ©. the 
goods in his thip _— 

Maxirzsra T108, Fr. [manif;fatione, It. manifeflacion, Sp. of n- 
noflatio, Lat.] the act of making manifeſt, diſcovery, publication, 
clear evidence. To know him in thoſe glorious manifeſtarrons of him- 
_ in the works of creation. Ti/lot/on. 

ANIFE'STIBLE, a. properly manife/iable [of marifeft] eaſy to 
be made manifeſt. This is — Pre — chin 241 


Braus. 
plainly. 


Ma'"s1FEsTLY, adv. [of manifef?] apparently, evidently, 
We fee manifefily that ſounds are carried with wind. Bacon. 
Ma'xiFESTN SS - maniſeſ!] plainneſs, clear evidence. | 
| Manize's7o, It. [manififte, Fr. mamfirfto, Sp.] an apology or pub- 
lic ion in writing made by a prince, ſhcwing his intentions in 
any enterprize ; the motives that induced him to it, and the rea ions on 
which his right and pretenſions are founded. It was propoted to 
draw up a mae, ſetting forth the grounds and motives of our 
_— arms. = wy ; 
a'N1FOLD [of mary and feld; many and peoldan, Sax. mang- 
foldig, Dan. menizhuuldigh, Du. mannithfacitig, Ger.] a great man; 
in number, being of different kinds, multiplied. The masz uſe ot 
13 Bacon. 
A'NtFOLDED [of mary and having many ications or 
doubles. And manifolded Er his wriſt. Spemer. 
Ma'xtFoLDLY, adv. [of manife/d) in a manifold manner. T 
were manf5{/; acknowledged the ſavers of that country. Siducx. 
Mant'ci.ioxs {with gunners] two handles on the back of a piece 
of ordnance, cait after the German form. 
Ma'xis:x [mannecken, Du. maenchen, Ger.] a dwarf, a diminutive 
fellow, a little man. This is a dear aazikin to you, Sir Toby. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Max1'Le, or Mex1'LLE [in Africa] one of the principal commo- 
dities carried io thole coaſts by the 2 with the negroes 
in exchange for ſlaves. Ir is cd of braſs rings in the form of 
bracelets, which the natives their legs and arms with. But 
the better ſort of them wear the manilles made of ſilver and gold, 
but theſe are of their own manufacture. 
Ma"xixGTREE, a market-town of Eſſex, on a branch of the river 
Stour, 59 miles from London. 


Ma'xirLe [manipule, Fr. manigelo 


„It. jy aq » Lat.) 1. A fort 
rr y Romiſh maſs prieſts. 
2. A handful. 3. A com | iers with the Romans, 
ſmall band of ſoldiers. 1 7 3 

1— adj. [manipularis, of maniputus, Lat.] relating to a 
maniple. | 
: nnen ares. a term uſed in mines, to ſignify the manner of 
ax1'evius, Lat. among apothecaries] an handful of herbs 
roots, , Sc. e 
Ma'xx1LLEz [of man and ki/ler] a murderer. To kill zaziillers 
Manx1'xp, aH. [mann-cinn, Sax. mand-kin, Dan.] the human 
race. | "= 
Ma'xtixe, aj. [of max and [ike] having the reſemblance of a 
man. A right men/ike man. Sidney. 


1 of man and 4%] being without men, unmanned. 


ſtratagem 7 0 

Ma'xLixess [of mexh] bravery, ſtoutneſs, dignity, appearance of 

a man. And 4 — maniineſs in the caſting off the 

modeſty he has til! then been kept in. Locke. | 
Ma'xLy, ad}. [manlig, Su. manneleik, Goth. mannelick, Du. ma- 

enlich, Ger. oming a man, manlike, firm, undaunted, tout, cou- 


moves with a Dryden. 

Ma'xLY, adv. [of _ courage, like a man. 

Ma'xxa [ſome derive it of mT JD, what is this; the expreſſion 
uſed by the Iſraelites, when they firſt ſaw it ; others derive it of cum, 
a proportion or allowance, of MAD, Syr. he diſtributed diſtinctly] a 
certain delicious food, which God rained from heaven for the ſupport 
2 — — — fort of f 

ANNA [wi yſici a weet liquor which of it- 
4 nag ns fon: — ho 
—— og z or, as others ſay, a kind of dew con 
on trees an ts in Syria, Germany, and Calabria, but the Cala- 
bran, molt nu F | 

ANNA is ya and is a 
1 dry, but it 
gers in handling. Its colour is whitiſh, yellowiſh, 


it has in taſte the ſweetneſs of , and with it 
ders it ag! We are ſupplied with 
and Sicily, which is the produ of two different trees, but which 


of ſummer are —2 the leaves, 
both theſe trees exſudate a white honey juice, which concretes 
what we call manna, forming itſelf as it runs, and according to i 
ferent quantity into ſmall roundiſh drops, or long flakes : what 
out of the leaves of theſe trees is all natural, but the Italians 
a forced kind, by wounding the trunks and branches. 
manna of all is that which oozes naturally out of the in 
Fra, after the ſeaſon of collecting the common manna is over. 
rench have another ſort of manna produced from the larchtree, 
a very different genus from the aſh, ** 


Feb 


? 


re 


of 


ſmall quantity. There is another fort called the manna Perſia. 

a ſmall prick!y ſhrub, about four or five feet high, 
ing in Egypt, Arme ia Georgia, and Perſia. The Hebrews, 
been acquainted with the laſi mentioued for: of manna, 
found a miraculous fd in the def-rt reſembling it, did not 
call it manna: this was a conjecture the more natural to 
them, as they ſaw plainly that this deſ ended from the heavens in torm 
of a dew, and concreted into the globules in which they found it 
and the received opiniou at that time was, that the oriental manna 
was formed in the fame manner; that it was a dew irom tae clouds 
concreted on the plant, none ſu.ppoling, in thoſe early tin. es, that it 
was the natural juice of the ſhrub upon which it was found. It 18 
however evident, that this was not o ihe nature of mauna, becauſe it 
melted away as the ſun prew lot, whereas manna hardens in that 
heat. It is but lately that tie world were convinced of the miſtake of 
manna being an aerial produce, by an experiment being made by 
covering 2 tree with ſheets in the manna ſcaſon, and the finding as 
much manna on it afterwaids, as on thoſe which are open to the air 
and dew. Manna is celeb ated both by the ancients and moderns, 
as a gentle and mild cath rtic. H... 

Maxna Pear, a that is ripe in December and January. 

Ma'nxas:, or Ma'xnaTti [avout Jamaica] a certain monſtrous 
fiſh, called the fea-cow, from 1ts reſemluing a cow, that brings forth 
her young ones alive, an. icuck!cs them with milk from her Guys ; 
ſhe is an amphibioos anin:a!, lives for the moſt part in the water, 
but feeds on graſs in ihe fic ds. 

Ma'nxer [ maniere, Fr. mani ra, It. munire, Sp.] 1. Faſhion, way, 
cuſtom, uſage, habit. As the manner of foine ib. New et. 
2. Form, method. 3 Certain degree. The bread is in a manner 
common. 1 S. „ JI. 4. Sort, kind. What manner of men were 
they. Judges. C. Mien, cait of the look. „. F-culiar way, ſome 
few touches. I have crideavoured to expreis after your narrer. Dry- 
den. 7. Way, fort. After a; entle but very pon % an on. At- 
terburr. 8. Charaticr of the mind. His princes ate a, auch diftin- 
guiſned by their marzers, as by their dominions. , g. In the 

plur. [monicres, Fr.] general way uf | ., morais, da ts. The kinds 
of muſic have moſt operation upon M, a5 to make ther wailike, 
to make them ſoft. B:con. 10. In the Iv. ceremomes, och our, 
ſtudicd civility. And ſhall we, in our applications to the great (d, 
take that to be religion. which the common recion of mankind will 
not allow to be manners ? rut. 11. Ihe roles for benaeiour, con- 
verſation, &c. 

Marxer [with muſicians] is a particular way of ſinging or play- 
ing ; which is often expreſſed by ia; ing, he has @ good war ner. 

vnn [with painters, carvers, Cc. ] a particular habit or mode 
the artiſt has in managing his hand, pencil, iattrument, Sc. thus they 
ſay, the mazner of Reuben's, Titian, Ec. 

Ma'uxzzLix Ess [of marerly} ceremorious, complaiſance, civi- 
ty. Out of manrerlingſi and r. ipect to God. Hal. 

Mx'xxenLY, aj. [of ann r]; ceremonious, civil, courtcous, 
well behaved. Not to oppoſe them by whatever mannerli names we 
may palliate the ofence, is not nodeſty but cowardice. Regers. 

 Ma'nnteRLY, adv. with civility, without rudeneſs. We'll Han- 
rerly demand thee of thy ſtory. Shakeſpeare. | 

Ma'nxixIv, i. [of mar and klein, Ger. little] a little man, a 
dwarf. Ser MaxixiN. | 

Ma'xnixc @ hip, is a term uſed when a ſhip is to ſhew all her 
men; alſo furniſhing it with men. 

Ma'nx1$1, 4 (of man] having the appearance of a man, bold, 
maſculine. A mann ning PR Sidney. | 

Ma'xxvs, O. L. aan, Gr.] a nag, an amblin „a gennet. 
Hence mntherf is uled for a 4 in king Alfred: laws. 

Mano'METER, or Ma'xoscoPe [of wart, thin, and ner, mea - 
fure, or of Ser-, Gr.] an inftrument to meaſure or ſhew the altcra- 
tions in the raiity and denſity of the air. 

Ma'xor, or Ma'voux [of munoir, Fr. of mancnd?, Lat. becauſe 
the lord uſually reſided there, maneriam, low Lat. maner, Armor. ] 
was a noble fort of fee antiently granted, partly to tenants for cer- 
tain ſervices, and partly reſerved for the uſe of the lord's family, a 
juriſi.iftion over his tenants for their farms. | | 

The original of manors was this: The king antiently granted a cer- 
tain compaſs of ground to tome man of merit, for him and his heirs to 
dwell upon, and exerciſe ſome juriſdiction, more or leſs, within that 
circuit ; for which the lord performed ſuch ſervices, and paid ſuch an- 
nual rents, as were required by the grant. Now the lord parcelling 
this land out to other meaner men, received rent and ſervices of them, 
and ſo as he was tenant to the king, they alſo were tenants to him; 
but thoſe great men and their poſterity have alicnated thoſe manſions 
and lands fo given the:n by their prince, and many for capital offences 
have forfeited them to the king: and thereby they ſlill remain in the 
crown, or are beſtowed again upon others. But whoſoever poſſeſſes 
theſe manors, the liberty belonging to them is real and predial, and 

therefore reraains, though the owners be changed. 

"The whole fee was called a lordſhip, of old a barony, from whence 
comes the term court baron, which is always an appendant to the ma- 


£53 E 
we 


Mamovr at this time, ſignifies rather the juriſdiction or royalty incor- 
than the land or tte; for a man may have a manour in groſs, 
3. e. the right and intereſt of a court baron, with the per 


Manquz'LLER [of lan, Sax. ] a manſlayer, a mankiller, 
murderer. 


2 This was not Kayne the manguel/er, but one of a gen- 
tler ſpirit. Carew. 

Manss [ae, Lat.] a parſonage or vicarage-houſe for the incum- 
bent to live in. 


Ma'nsyiELD, a market - town of Nottinghamſhire, 136 miles from 


Ma'sx$10n (ane, Lat.] 1. An abiding or dwelling-place, abode, 
houſe. As if ſome * 2 build his manſion houſe by the model 
of Solomon's palace. 2. Reſidence, abode, And in ore 


uiſites be- 
longing 50%, and another perſon or other, have every foo of he | 


MAN 


__— manji-us keep. Denham. 3. The feat of the dieſe in 


Mexston [in law] the lord of a manor's chief dwelling-houſe 
within his fee ; otherwiſe called the capita! meſſusge. 

MaxsLau'GuTtR { man-ylathze, or rlæza, o& os an, Sax. 
lay, or ſchlachten, Ger. to laughter or butcher] the killing of a man 
without malice , whether in a rencounter or carcieſsly, and 
differs both from murder and chance · medly, in that they both i 
a preſent intent to kill This offence is felony by the law ; but al- 
lowed the benefit of the Qcrgy for the ficit time; but the convict for- 
ſeits his goods and chattels. 

MaxsLav'cuTEr [of mar and ſaughter] 1. Murder, deſtruttion 
of the human ſpecies. Open eng ter and Hold bawdery. {/cham. 
2. [In law] the act of kiiliag a man, not wholly without fault, tho 
without malice. 

Ma"x5.axer [of mar ind ſay ; many!agza, Sax. ] one who kills a 
man, a murderer, Cities tor refuge for the m, ver. Nanbers. 

Maxsurra'criox, Lat. the ac of taming or making gentle. 

Maxsu'trs ([manſuete, Fr. manjueto, it. of na- net. Lat.] quiet, 
tame, meek, gentle, not ferucious, not wild. Domeſtic and manſucte 
birds. Ray. 

Maxsu'tTups, Fr. [manſuetudize, It. of marſictud. Lat.] meck- 
neſs, mildneſs, tameneis. Given to manſurted:. Herbert, 

Ma'xsus (in ancient deeds] a farm: manjns and man um are allo 
uſed for mH agi um, a meſſuage and dwelling hte. ; 

Ma'"xsura [in dooms-day-book} the manſions or dwelling· place: 
of the country-people. N 

Max ri“ [in old records} a mantle, cloak, or long robe | 
. Ma"xTEL, ſabjt. O. Fr. work raited before a chung do cnc 
it ; whence the name which originally ſigniſies a cloak. 

Ma'xTertr, Fr. 1. A ſmali cloak worn by women. 2. A ſhot 
Purple mantle worn by biſhops in France, over their rochet, 0 ſ»me 
Ipecial occatiors. | | 

Ma'xt:itrs [with military men] are great planks of wood, in 
height about five feet, and in thickneſs there inches, which arc uicd 
at lee to cover the men from the enenacs fire; being puſhed for- 
ward on {taa!l trunks. | | | | 

MaxTeLLE', Fr. ¶ in heralò ry] '> when the two upper end: of 2 ſhield 
are cnt off by lines drawn from terer edge of tue eld to that 
part of the fides, where the chief line thould part it, fo forming a tri- 
angle of a diticrent colour or metal from the thield, as if a ;aantle 
were thrown cer it, and the ends drawn back. 

Ma"x11ct [paran, Gr.) divination or foretelling things to come 

Ma':T1CER, . {of man and t12cr] a large monkey or baboon. 
The glaring cat a-mountain and the man-mimicking maztiger. Ar- 
but! mt and Pope. | 

Matric ſmrantel, Sav. mantel, Du. Ger. and Su. mantcau, Fr. 
mano, It. mointa, Sp.] is the ſame io us lith as mante/le, Fr. and tho? 
marteau, with us, E a long rob- ; yet it was a military habit, 
uſed in ancient tmes by great commanders in the field, as well to ma- 
niſeſt their high places, as alſo (being c.ſt over their armour) to rere 
the extremity of wet, cold and heat, and withal, to preſerve their ar- 
mour from ruſt, and 1 its glittering ;ottre. See Marx rEI. 

Maxrir [martell, Wel. of mautilium, I at. 1 ænxel, Sax. manteas, 


Fr.] a garment to be worn over the ſhoulders. a fort of cloak thrown 


over the rest of the dreſs. Clothed with mantle; of water-green ſattin. 
Barr. 
To Ning, verb af. [from the ſub] to cloke, to cover, to 
diſguiſe. | | 
lo MarTLE, verb nent. {the original of the ſignification of this 
word is not plain. Skinner conſiders it as relative to the expanſion of 
a mantle ; 28, the hawk entlerh, ſhe ſpreads her wings like a mantle] 
1. To ſparkle, to flower, to ſmile like drink, to gather any thing on 
the ſurface, to froth. It drinketh freſh, flowereth and mantleth ex- 
ceedingly. Bacon. 2. To ferment or be in ſprightly agitation, When 
mantling blood flow'd in his lovely cheeks. h. 3. [With falco- 
mm to diſplay ; as, the hawk wantles, i. e. ſpreads her wings after 
her legs. 4. To joy, to revel. Spenſer. 5. To be expanded, to 
ad with luxuriance. The manthrg vine. Malten. | 
 MaxrTLE Tree Inarteau, Fr. mantel, O. Fr.] a piece of timber laid 
acroſs the head of a chimney. China on the mute tree or cabinet. 
Swift. 
- FINES [in heraldry] as now repreſented about ſhields, are 
a ſort of flouriſhings : However, they are always ſappoſed in blazon to 
be doubled; that is, lined throughout with ſome part of the furs. 
French heralds ſay, that theſe zan/:»g; or 2:a7tic:, were ay ſhort 
coverings, that commanders wore over their he!mets, to defend their 
head from the weather; and that coming away from battle, 
wore them hanging about them in a ragged manner, cauſed by the 
many cuts that they had received on their heads; and therefore the 
more hack'd they were, the more honourable they were accounted ; 
and that in 3 of time they were by degrees made deeper, and ſo 
from the helmet, to hang down below the whole ſhield, and were 
adorned either according to the honcur of the bearer, or fancy of the 
nter. | | 
Ma'x rA, or Marr ſprob. fo called from manteau, Fr. a man- 
tle] alooſe gown worn by women, an upper garment. Lappets, ruf- 
fles and mantua's. Swift. | 
Ma'nTUAMAKER 2 mantua and maler] one who makes gowns 
for women. | 
MaxTvu'xxa [among the Romans] a goddeſs who was ſuppolſcd to 
oblige wives to ſtay at home. 
* a, adj. [manuel, Fr. mamas, „ mann 7 * maruglit, 
Lat.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or perfor and. e aſũüſtance 
peration. — by 2. Uſed by the hand. To procure 
fome declaration under his Majeſty's ſign mannal. Clarendon. 
MaxvaL Operation [of manns, Lat.] any thing done or per ſormed 
by the hand. | | 
Sign Maxval, the ſigning of a deed or writing under hand and 
ſeal. 
Maxvar Gozds, ſuch whereof preſent profit may be made. 
MaxvaL, /ubft. a ſmall book, ſuch as may be carried in the hand. 
This maxzal of laws ſtiled the Confetlor's laws. Ha/-. 


Maxta'iia 


MAP 


Maxva't1x Prneficie, Tat. [in old records] the daily diſtributions 
or portions of meat ard drink, allotted to the canons and other mem- 
bers of cathedral and cvilegiate churches, for their preſent ſuſtenance. 

Maxua'Lis Obedientia, Lat. fworn obedience, or ſubjection upon 


oath. 

M.'xuarrsr [of manual] a handicrafts man, or artificer. | 

M:xu'pial, %. [manubialis, from manubiee, Lat.] pertaining to 
ſpoil or booty taken in war. | 

Masu's1a:, Lat. the ſpoils taken in war, or the money made of 
the booty taken from the enemy. 

Maxv'zrrun, /ub/. Lat. a handle. The ſucker move eaſily enough 
up and down in the cylinder by the help of the anabriam. Boyle. 

Maxuca'eTioNn [in law] a writ that lies for a man, who being ta- 
ken on ſuſpicion of felony, and offering ſufficient bail for his appear- 
ance, is refuſed to be admitted thereto by the ſhertf, or any other 
perſon having power to let to mainprize. 

MaxuCa'rTors, thoſe who ſtand ſurety or bail for others. | 

Maxupvu'cTion [ manuduttic, ng the act of leading by the hand, 
guicance by the hand. No open 
labyrinth. Brown. | 

Manxupvu'cror, Lat. one who leads by the hand. | | 

Ma'xutr [in law] a thing whereof preſent profit may be made. See 
Maxvuar. 

MaxUura'cTURE, Fr. {manifattura, It. manufatura, Sp. of manus, 
a hand, and /aZura, a making, of facs, Lat. to make] 1. The act 
or practice of making any piece of workmanſhip. 2. Handy work, 
or any commodity made by the hand, or things made from the natu- 
ral product of a country, as woolicn cloths, bayze, ſtuffs, hats, Tc. 
of wool, linen cloth, of flax, &c. 3. The place where the work is 
carried on. | 

To Maxura'cTurEt [manm-fuacio, Lat. manufadurer, Fr.] to make 
or work up, to form by art, labour or workmanſhip. 

Maxura'crurtr {[manufatturier, Fr. manufaturns, Lat.] one 
who works up any commodity, an artificer, a worzman. Artificers, 
and the manufatturer; of various kinds. WH atts. . | 

To Ma'xumst, verb of. [manumſſum, ſup. of manumitto, Lat.] to 
ſet free, to diſmiſs from ſlaverv. Certain manu c ſlaves. Ke. 

Maxuai'ss0xn, Fr. [C. of manus, hand, and miete, Lat. to 
ſend] the act of enfranchizing or ſetting a ſlave or bond-man tree ; 
which in former times was performed before a magiſtrate with divers 
ceremonies. Slaves wore iron rings until their mazum:fion. Brown. 

Maxvut'sstox Exprefſed in law] is when the lord makes a deed 
to his villain, to franchiſe him by the word manumnittere. 

Mavuniss10n Jmplyed [in law] is when the lord makes an obliga- 
tion for paymert of money to his bond-man at a certain day; or ſues 
him when he might enter without ſuit, or grants him an annuity, &c. 

To M'axumiT, verb af. [manumitte, Lat.] to enfranchite or make 
a bond-man free, to releaſe flavery. Help to marumit and te- 
leaſe him from thoſe ſervile drudgerics to vice. Eo. of the T ongne. 

Maxu'raBLt, adj. [of ny capable of cultivation. The ma- 
aural li lands in every manor. Hale. 

M:axu'raxce [of manure] agriculture, cultivation. They being 
kept from manurance. Spenſer. | 

Maxvu're [from the verb] dung, marl. c. uſed by huſbandmen 
for inriching and fattening the foil. Mud makes an extraordinary 

manure for land that is ſandy. Mortimer. 

Io Maxvu'ks, verb af. [of manmwrer, Fr.] 1. To till the ground, 
to labour the earth by the hand, to enrich the foil by dung, Oc. 
Shells reduced by the agitation of the ſea to powder, are uſed tor the 
maruring of land. Woodzward. 2. To cultivate with manual labour. 

Maxu'REMENT om cultivation, improvement. The ma- 
zarement of wits is like that of foils. Hatton. 
Maxuv'aER [of manure] he who manures or cultivates land, a huſ- 


Ma'xus [in law] an oath; alio the perſon who took it; a compur- 


"Or. | 
T [manuſcript, Fr. manoſcretto, It. manuſcrite, Sp. of 
manuſcriptum, Lat.] a book or copy written with the hand, in _ 
tion to a printed copy. A collection of rare manuſcripts exquilitely 
written in Arabic. Morton. 
Maxreya'srvs, Lat. [in law] a domeſtic or houſhold ſervant. 
Muxurent'xT1A, a Writ uſed in the caſe of maintenance. | 
Ma'>wor 7H [in old law] the price or value of a man's head; 
every many according to his degree, being rated at a certain price, in 
contormity to which, fatisfaQtion in old time was made to his lord, if 
ay one killed him. | 
Mex [mentg, mani, mani, or mn1z, Sax. mange, Dan. macn- 
da. Su. monag, Goth. menigh, Du. mennig, IL. Ger. manch, H. Ger. 
i his word is remarkable in the Saxon for its frequent uſe, being 
written with twenty variations, mnexeo, mene go, mænigeo, 
Mango, mænizu, mæmo, mæmu, Mman,zeo0, Manexeo, MamZzyu, 
manige, mantgo, mene geo, me ne zo, mene zu, menigeo, menigo, 
memzu, memo, menu] 1. A company, a multitude, people, a 
great number. The vulgar and the many are fit only to be led or dri- 
ven. South, 2. Many, when it is uſed before a noun ſingular, ſeems 
to be a ſubſtantive : But tho' this phraſeology be ſometimes uſed, it is 
not analogous nor elegant. Alany a child. Locke. 3. Many is much 
uſed in compoſition. : | 
Ma'x x COLOURED, adj. 22 and colour] having many colours. 
1any- colour d meſſenger. Shakeſpeare. 
M. xv CORNERED [of many and corner] having many corners or 
angles, multangular, polygonal. Dryden. | 
A'dY-FEET, 2 7 _ | X | 
Max vTUEAD⁊ED {of many and head] having many heads. A 
p»lar licence is the manyheaded rs — F _ 
ManYla'sGUAGED [of many and language] having many languages. 
And manylanguag'd nutions has ſurvey d. Pope. 
Ma'nyPEvPLED [of many and pr] numerouſly populous. He 
from the manipropied — flies. Sandzs. 
Ma'nyTiwes, an adverbial phraſe. Often, frequently, Many- 
times taken out of the ſrripture. Addiſon. 
Mar { apa, Sp. of mappa, Lat.] a plain figure, repreſenting the 
ſeveral parts of the ſurface of the earth, according to the laws ct per- 
ſpective, or it is a projection of the ſurface of the globe, or a part 


or conſtant manududtion in this 


MAR 


thereof in plans, deſcribing the ſeveral countries, iſlands, ſeas, nvers, 
with OA — cities, woods, hills, &c. Old coins are like ſo 
many maps for ining the ancient geography. Addiſon. 

Univerſal Ma 2 as exhibit the whole ſurface of the earth. 
or the two hemiſpheress. 


Particular Mays, are ſuch as exhibit ſome particular part or region 


Io Mar, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to delineate, to ſet down 
in a map. Near to the place where they ſhould meet, it Piſanio have 
* it right. Shale peare. 

aPPARICS, Lat. [of mappa, Lat. a handkerchief] an officer among 
the Romans, who in the games of the circus and gladiators, gave the 
ſignal for their beginning, by throwing an handkerchief that he had 
before received for that purpoſe of the emperc r. 

Ma"yLE [mapul, Sax. } a ſort of tree. Ihe maple tree hath jagged 
or angular leaves ; the ſeeds grow two together in hard- winged vettel-. 
There are ſeveral ſpecics of it, of which the greater maple is falſely 
called the ij camore tree. Ihe common maple is a tree frequent ia 
hedgerows. Miller. 


Ma'rrEsr, i. [of map] the art of planning or deſigning. Han- 
mer. 
To Max, verb af. [amyrpan, Sax.] to ſpoil, to injure, to hurt, 


to damage: obſolete. To che marring and maiming of the ſcholar in 


learning. Aſcham. | 

Mazaxa'six e . Heb. and Syr. 1. e. the lord of men] 
a name given by the Sidonians to Jupiter. 

Maraxa'tha [RR FID, Svr. z. e. the lord comes, or the lord is 
come] the higheſt cegre: of excommunication. It was a form of the 
denouncing or anathe matizing among the Jews. St. Paul pronounces, 
It any love not the Lord Jeſus Chrift, let him be anathema marana- 
thema, which is as much as to ſay. mayeft thou be devoted to the 
greateſt of evils, and to the utmoſt teverity of Gud's judgments ; may 
the Lord come quickls to take vengeance of thy crimes. Caimet. 

Mara'smus [wajpacuc, from paanu, Gr.) a fever which waſtes 
the body by degrees, a conſumption in which perſons waſte much of 
their ſubilance. Liney. A maraſmus imports a conſumption follow- 
ing a fever; a conſumption or withering ot the body, by reaſon of a 
natural extinftion of the native heat, ard >» :xtenvtion of the body, 
cauſed through an immoderate heat. Haervez, Ba uso calls it © the 
higheſt degree of an. 2 H. | 

Ma"zaTriru, Lat. [Rara drer, Gr.] garden 1:nnel. 

Manx ubkx [maraudevur, Ir. ] a ſoldier that ranges for p 

Mara"upixt. part. adj. | maraade, Fr.] ranging about as ſoldiers 
in queſt of plunder, foraye, &c. 

Marave'v1s, a Spanith coin, 34 of which amount but to a ryal, 
which is about 6 4. Englich money. | 

NIA“ BLE, i. — Lat. aröbre, Fr. marmo, It. mermel, Sp. 
mor mor, Port.] 1. A fort of ſtone extremely hard, firm and ſolĩd, dug out 
of pits or quarries. It is uſed in ſtatues and elegant buildings, capable 
«f a bright poliſh, ard a ſtrong heat calcining into lime. 2. Little 


balls of marble with which children play. 3. A ſtone remarkable for 


the ſculpture or inſcription ; as, the Oxford marbles. 

ManeLt, ach. 1. Made of marble. 2. Variegated or red like mar- 
ble. Maurbie colours. Sidney. 

To Ma'x NE, verb act. [marbrer, Fr.] to paint or ſtain in colour: 
in imitation of marble, to vein or variegate lice marble. Very well 
flecked marble paper. Boyle. | 

MAa'RBLEHEARTED [of marble and Lear!] cruel, inſenſible, hard- 
hearted. Ingratitude, thou marblckearted friend. Shakeſpeare. 

Ma'zBLIXG of Books, part. a4. [in book-binding] the ſprinkling 
them with colours on the outſide, and working them with a pencil in 
imitation of marble. | 

Ma'xcazite [marcoſita, P marcaſſita, It. marcaſſite, Fr. of Lat. 
a metallic mineral ſtone, and briule, partaking of the nature a 
colour of the metal it is mixed with. The term marcaſite has been 
very improperly uſed by ſome for biſmuth, and by others for zink. 
the more accurate writers however always expreſs a ſubſtance different 
from either, ſulphureous and metallic. There are ghrce diſtinct ſpe- 
cies of it; one of a bright gold colour, another of a bright ſilver, and 
a third of a dead white. ſilvery one ſeems to be peculiarly meant 
by the u riters on the materia medica. Marcaſite is very frequent in 


the mines of Cornwal, where the workmen call it mundic ; but more 


ſo in Germany, where they extract vitriol and ful from it, beſides 
which it contains a quantity of arſenic Hil. Ihe writers of minerals 
ive the name pyrites and marcaſites indifferently to the ſame fort of 
Bod . I reſtrain the name of pyrites wholly to the nodules, or thoſe 
that are found lodged in ſtrata that are ſeparate : the marcaſite is part 
of the matter that either conſtitutes the ſtratum or is lodged in the per- 
pendicular fiſſures. Woodward. | 
- Maxrcasi'Tical {of marcaſite] pertaining to, or like a marca- 
te. 

Manca'ssix, Fr. [in heraldry] is a wild boar, differing from the 
old, not only in fize, which may not be viſible in arms, but that its 
tail hangs down ; whereas that of an old boar is always turned round 
in a ring, with only the end hanging. | 
 Marcet'LLiax15m [of Marcellus of Ancyra their leader] the doc- 
trine and opinions of the Marcellians, who are laid to have held the 
errors of Sabellius: the Marcellians did not own the three h 
Euſebius of Ce/area, who wrote, at the requeit of that council, held at 
Conſlantinsple, A. C. 336, in which Marcellus was condemn d, a refu- 
tation of his errors, ſays, that Mascrlus difown'd in er the 
doctrine of Sabellius; but that in fact he was detected to agree with him, 
and denied the hypofiafts ſor diſtin, real, ſubſtantial exiſtence] of the 
Son of God. Eusts. de Ecclef. 7 heoleg. lib. I. c. 15 K 17. And 
whereas it was the fear of infringing upon the DVI E UxiTY, which 
led Marcellus into this miſtake ; in what manner Euſebius (and 
in him the chu of Chrift in thoſe days) took off this objection. 
« But doeſt thou fear, O man, leait by confeſſing Two uyYrosTAsEs, 
thou ſhould ſt introduce Two onicix AL principles, or two firſt-cauſes, 
_ apxac] and ſubvert the doctrine of monaRciic Gopiead ? 

arn therefore that whileſt there is [but] one UXORIGINATED UNBE- 
GoTTen God, and a Son begotten from him, there is [but] ane ori- 
ginal or firſt-Cauſe, and [but] Ox MoxAaRcHyY and KIx Den; fince 
the Sen bi mſelf conſeſſes the Fatitr to be s original ; © * tha 

| HA 


MAR 


Hrap of Cuaist (as the ale affirms) is God." - gut thou Aill teueſt 
(ſays he) l-aft by maintaining the Father and Son to be two [divine] 

to/taſes, we ſhould be obliged to admit of Two ons. To which 
Euiebius replies, that this conſequence doe, not follow: O vg 
ring avra;, Kc. i.e. For uE do not deſine them I. 7. the ravo bypoſta- 
e] to be A ix no, nor both anoriginated, and unbegot- 
ten; but o, unbegotten and unoriginated; /e other begorten and 
having the Father for its original; rox wulcnh carsk, the Sox Miu 
SELF teaches us that the Father is alſo nis Gov, by ſaying, J ajcend 
to my Father and your Father, to ww Gob and Your Gov, Gon 
aut FATHER is therefore declared to be the Gop even of the Sox 
uinszUr ; and as ſuch but ox Gov is preached by the cuvacn.” 
Lib. IV. cap. 7. And in truth that Euſebius in all this delivered 
(what the tie of his book profeit) the doctrine of the primitive church, 
appcars Riil further from that c/zud of witneſſes which the reader will 
fnd collected under the words FigsT-cavst, Dirnkisu, Co-orbi- 
KaTION, GaosT, ESssENSCE, c. And by the way, that Eusepivs is 
here ſpeakiag of Curr, contidered in his Lig capacity, is maniteit, 
not only from the whole context and from very print in debate: but 
alſo as it is ag eeable to what himſelt frequently avows in other places; 


and in particular when commenting on thoſe words, the Logrb rained. 


from the Lox FIRE and brimplone ; this icripture (fays he) plainly 
declares a /econd perſon, whom it teaches us to have been encharged 
from a GREATER with this work of puniſhing the ungodly. But tnv' 
we [we Chriſtians] openly [or without diiguiſe] contels Two LokDs ; 
4 * 014045; 1 Ep PoTFw? AfL Deehumiarc 3 Evo:ow; Ge TY Tau 
Xzwmebe, & c. 15. c. yet we do not apply siuLAR [or IH aSCRIPTIONS 
or DIVISLEY tO both; but moit prov/fe obſerve the faxis; [. c. Girada- 
tion and order] as having been taught that the SUPREME, FATHER and 
God and Lox, is the Lord and God even ct the /ec:r4 Lord; and the 
44e, {or word) of God, the fecrnd Lord, is indeed Lord of thoſe u arc 
der Jin, [meaning the achole fſiem of n aterial and linmaterial be- 
ings] not ſo of his GREAT=#R. For God the <wword 15 not Lord of the 


FaTitr, nor God over the FaTHER ; but urs zmage, and gerd, and 


* and forver ; and is ſovercign Lord aud God of thoſe who are 
aficr im. [See Gextsts.] Whereas the FaTurs is both Father, and 
Lord and God over the Sox : and thus all things are fairly reduced to 

ONE ORIGINAL; and our Coctrine of divinity, which is Accor 
TO GOYDLIXESS, is reſolved into nE Wop. Evjeb. Demenſt. Leong. 
Ed. Rib. Stephan. p. 146. Sec Eucr5iut , Homounats, and Mo- 
NARCHY Of THE UNIVERSE, coinpared with the words H x yusT arts, 
Cavin, Mactpoxians, and Mebiatos. 

Mank NT [marc ſons, Lat] growing withered, fading. 

Mxaice>ine (marca, Lat.) eaiy to wither or tade away. 

Ma'kcGrave, a German dignity equal to our marqueis: tho” the 
marcgraves in Germany arc ſovereign princes, as was the father of 
the late queen Caroline, or appennaged ſons of ſovereign princes, as 
are the brothers of the late king of F ruſſia. | 

Maxcn [of the God Mars, to whom it was dedicated] now rec - 
oned with us the third month in the year; heretofore it was the firſt, 
and is ſtill, reckoned fo in ſome eccleſiaſtical computations; the year 
of our Lord beginning on the 25th day of March. The ancients uſed 
to paint March tawny, with a fierce aſpect, a helmet on his head, lean- 
ing upon a ſpade, holding Aries in his right hand, and almond bloſ- 
ſoms and cions in his left, and a baſket of garden ſeeds on his arm. 

Mazcn [marcbe, Fr. marcia, It. marcha, Sp.] 1. The act of going 
forward of an army, movement, journey of ſoldiers. Harraſied wi:h 
a long and weariſome march. Bacon. 2. Grave and folemn walk. 
The long majeſtic march and energy divine. Pope. 3. Deliberate or 
laborious walk. A very troubleſome march to gain the top. Addi/.r. 
4. Signals to move. The drums preſently ſtriking up a march. Knoll. 

To Magcu, verb neut. [marcher, Fr. marciare, It. marchare, Sp. 
from woricare. Menage ; from Mars. Junius] 1. To go, to fet for- 
ward in military form. He marched in battle array. Judith. 2. lo 
walk in a grave, dcliberate or ſtately manner. By humblenets to 
creep where by pride he could not march. Sidney. | 

To Marcy, verb act. 1. To put in militury movement. Cyrus 
marching his army. Perle. 2. To bring in regular proceſſion. March 
tacm again in fair array. Prior. „ 

MaRCHeRs, or Lord Ma'RCHERS, plur. of marcher [marcheur, Fr.] 
preſiuent of the marches or borders; thoſe noblemen, who in an- 
cient times inhabited near the borders of Wales and Scotland, and ſe- 
cured the marches and !.ounds of them, ruling like petty kings by their 
private laws. Many of our Engliſh lords made war upon the Weith- 
men at their own charge; the lands which they gained they held to 
their own ulc : They were called 4%, marchers, and had royal liber- 
ties. Dawics. 

Ma'zcuis, without a ſing. [marcu, Goth. meanc, Sax. marche,Fr.] 
borders, conf.ues, particularly the limits or bounds between England 
and Wales, and England and Scotland. To keep continual guards 
upon the borders and marctes round them. Dawes. 

1a'"aCuET ſin the Britith tongue, cwaber merched. z. 6. the maid's 
fee] a cuſtom retained in Caermarthenſhire, and the manor of Denever, 
that every tenant, when he marries his daughter, pays 135. to the 
lord. See MarkQuErTrte. | 

Manxchloxgss (feminine, formed by adding the Envlifh female 
termination to the Lat. marchis, marguiſe, Fr. marcho/a, It. margucxa, 
Sp. and Port. murchionf2, of marc his. Lat.] the Wife of a marquis. 
From a private gentlew.oman he made me a marchizne/s, and from a 
marchioneſ; u queen. C en. 

Manacnrar k [ tuin, Fr. margapaue, It. nagfar, Sp.] a fort 
of conſection made of almonds, ſugar, Tc. 

Ma'acid [marcidu;, Iat. pining] faded, withered, lean. The 
heat continuing its zduftion upon the drier and ileſliñ parts, changes 
into a Marci fever. Harvey. 

Ma'xciox1isrs {fo called from their firſt founder Marcion; who 
was (according to Graf: } cotemporary with Zuſtin Martyr ; and be- 
ing ſhock'd with the /z/p-/e4 inconſiſteney between the Maſaic diſpen- 
ſation and that of Chr:/;, affirmed (25 did alto other ixnovaters of thoſe 
times) that they ca c from two eren independent Gods; the one 
juſt, and the other g. The doctrine of the Cross was alſo an otience 
to him; Accordingly ha alcribed to dur Lord not a real, but phantuſ- 
tic body ; with min; other Cages of his fruntul brain 2 all which 
St. Iren@us expoſes and retuies at large in his firſt book againſt h-cc- 


M AR 


hes, c. 29; and book ath. c. 21—27, and book ath, c. $5. Above 


. 
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a'l conſult en. £4. Grade, p. 208. & 220. In tne grit of Wu 
Places, he ſhews that Ce aud goodneſs are not ſuch incompatible at- 
tributes, as to requite 14-8 diſtiuet ſubjecis in a hien to reſide ; and adds, 
that the God, which we (Ari u orthip, „t qros e. 
9 debet ſul cure, &c. i. e. faves thoſe whom he cngi th ſave, and 
Julges thaſe who are worruy of jupGuent.” . How different 
a {tile 1 tht: from ſome modern cuncoptious of the divine jeworeignty 
and GRACE ! But in the lattet place, when coatidcring how H. uch 
this Rerctical icheme derog tes from the honour of the oxe Gov and 
Farnuin ot all ; partly as i tubverts hie woxaacty and partly as it is 
no lei injurious to his moral attributes, and government, lie thus ex- 
preiles hin eli in yet Aren um ; „ the Ebionites (123% he, why 
denied the d. cum of our Lony's pro-ex/ont ſlate, and affirmed him 
to be the lon of /eph and lar, may from St. Bate, the only 
golpel which they utc, be convinced not to 27.27 1 hd; CONCCrriing 
the Lord. But Marcizr, after all the Getaleations which l. has mag 
from Se. Luke, is (from what of that goſp.! he fill r. ] fhewn ler 
prov d] tobca Hojphemer againtt the oxL v. IA 11 (b.“ t 
You fee hat Judgment thus truly apoflolic vier paticd on dofttines 
inju ious to Gop Tit Far ute; nor was he nincular m this St. Foftin 
lcd him the way; and St Gier, in his tract de Horvettrrs Lag titans 
3, if potſible, exceeds them both by a lg if pole Ot eins occa- 
ſion; which, it could be with'd they, who bre 5 venera- 
tion for his writings, would ferivuſly conticer, Pan ci Eraim. 
P- 321, 322, 323, 329. In the lafit of whach places, it appra:. both 
from the immediate context, and all the le paſſages delle that the 
tx reading i, Ubi blaſſihematur in la TIM & Dune b. 1 
unter.“ Sce GN, Fre>t-Carye, Maxys for A aricier 7 
Px: vxaTOMACH, and Prratrilve (er, compare. 
Ma'sciris (ſo called of Marcus, who contert'd the priviikou and 
adminiltration of the ſacraments on women} a tect of urretics in the 
tecond century, who called themtelves perfect, and mace a proteti.on 
ot doing every thing with a g:cat deal of liberty and e itliout fear, 
Ma'tcor [ ith ph, fic1ans | a dilente, the fame as 


meat "ay T0 


leanneſe, the {tate of withering, watic of tie, Thc exteruition and 


mrarcar in others. Brow, 
RR R 5 * . : 6 

Mazco's$iavx> [1 called of one Arca, an Egyptian, who was 
allo reputed a magician] an ancient fect of hrictice, a branch of the 
Gnotiirs. They nad a great number of apocry; hal Looks, which 
they held for canonical; dut of thete they prcked ieveral idle fables 
e ncerning the infancy of Jeſus Chriſt, which they put off for true 
hiftories. Jiny of theſe fables are ill in ctedit among the Greek 
monks. | 

Mit [mwxpe, Sax. maer, Su. mar, Celt.] 1. The femile of a 
horſe. By tuoſtituting mares produc d on earth. Drzgen. 2. (rom 
mara, the name of a ipirit amnayumcd by the nations of the noch to 
torment ſleepers | a kind of torpor or ſtagnation which feears to prets 
the lomach with a weight, the night lag. The incubus or v. in 
the ſtomach. Bacer. : 

To Cry the Mare [in Hereſordibire) a ſport in harveſt, when the 
reapers tic the tops ot the 1:| viades o corn together, and then aud— 
ing at ſome diltanc- throw thar fich les at it, and he who cuts the k Hit 
gains the prize, and is rewarded wich acclamutions and good carer. 

7 . ; . : 

Ma'atscnal {marcjchal, tr. denved by Junius from mare, the je- 
male of an horie} a chief commander of an wry. See NlaksNAL. 

Ma RESCHAL 4. Camp [in France} the lame 25 4 major general with 
us; an officer whoſe pot! is next to that of the {ouwenant-general. 
| Marro'kiv, a noted ſlatur in the city of Rome, Banding oprotire 
to Paſquin, on which anivers e put to theie fatirical quettiuns thas 
are put or aſi:xed on Pty, tay, 


Ma“ GAE [marprertie, Fr. margarts, L. at ] 4 pearl. S1\;ver :5 
* 


the ſecond meta and ligurhes purity ; among. the let ts it holioth 
with luna, among ci. tic ris, will the ger ire Ci Ct. Peaches: 

Ma'rGariits. // J. an herb. ianports, 

MarGariTi rErOUus {ron ret for Las] prod einge ports, | 

MaRkGEexT, or NIA MH ne. Fr. mw pic, it. taarcer, Sp. of 
margo, Lat.] 1. The brink or bank of any water, the edov, the verne. 
2. Lhe blank ii ce abou the Ages or © ; age of a buok, ether printed 
or written. 1 he LATE) Ty our bil Is. Ham rt Ic krows in 
law nor text nor @ 7. N. 3. Ihe eege of a word er fore. 
"The cvenneſs of g. Wa! þ. | 

11 A'RGINAaL, ac}. Fi. [ marr gr natss, at. mar "nals, 17.1 Pertaining to 
or Written in the margin. A 2267 /1.d plots. Homer. A marginal 
far. Watts. ES | | 

Mx'rGixNattD, or Mareen [rarginatus, Lat.] having a mar- 
gin or margent. EE. | 

Ma'x do, Lat. [in botanic writers} the edge of a plant. 

Ma'scrxave [of mark and erafi, Ger.) a title of ſovereignty in 
Germany, in its original in:port kvceper of the warches or borders. 

Ma'r1GcoLD [maravilla, Sp. raracilha, Port. of Mary and gold] 
a yellow flower, devoted, | ſuppole, to the virgin. /. "The 
marigold hath a radiated diſcous louer, the petals moſtly are crena- 
ted, the ſeeds crooked and rough ; thoſe which are uppermoſt, long, 
and thoſe within, ſhort : The leaves are long, ende, and tor the moſt 
part ſucculent. Miller. | | 

To MKS ATE, verb af. [marmer, Fr,] to ſalt fiſh, and then pre- 
ſerve them in oil and vinegar. 

Makri'xt, 4%. [marin, Fr. marine, It. and Sp. of marinu:, J. at.) 
belonging to the ſea. | | 

M:xing, %. Fr. [marira, It.] 1. Sea-affairs. Oncficr: tos | 
int-ndant general of . i. i hut not. 2. N ſoivier who inne 
board of thip, and gencrally employed in Joſcents uten then; 

Manixi ita, Lat. (with boramits}] the herb valctian or grout th? 


wall. 

Ma'z1itr {marinicr, Fr. marinero, It. mori, Sp. . 
Port. from more, Lat. the tea} a ſailor or fermion, Your btn 
muliteers. Sa f. | 

Ma'zi0r:M | marjclaire, Fr. maryorana, It mar £1017, Port. of mar 
gorana, Lat.] a pot herb, a lragrun: p:ant Js KAN Rl; the baitars 
kind only grow: here. | | 

M:anri'sca [with ſurgeons] a forelling or Hitler in the tone ny, 

Mar <sCUr, or Marte US, Lit. in does ly Wot k 1 „ Of 
matrtfhy ground. 2 = 

8 1 * 
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Menn, [maruir, Fr. merye, Sax. macriche, Du.] a bog, 
« fen, a lune, a murth, a , a moor. I hey turned again to 
the m oO! Jordan. aca ts 

Man, 4%. boggv. ienny, 
rene es 

Maniac Forifac's (in old records] forfeiture of marriage; a 
writ winch 1:4 for the lord, arcuntt his ward or tenant, by knights fer- 
vice, who was under ave; Way when his lord offered him a convenient 
marie, rfuled it, and h ed another perion without his lord's 
Unient. 

Maniac fAmife fer Drfauitam, a writ for the tenant in frank 
mManuoe, to recover Janis, Ec out of which ke is kept by another. 

Nlartraltnen [mn law} 1. Wedlock, lawful joining together of 
man and wife. 2. The right of befiowing a widow in marriage. 3. 
Link gen in mairioge. 4. The dower or portion received with a 
Ile. 

Manon Aera, frank marriage was where a baron, knight, 
or treeholder granted ſuch a part of his eſtate with a daughter, to her 
nuit and and tue heirs Gf his body, V ithout any homage or ſervice. 

M:inir eur habere, Lat. {in law] to have the free diſpoſal of 
an hcirch in marriage. | 

Marital, ag. Fr. ſmoritalis, from marita;, Lat. a huſband] per- 
raining to an hutband, incident to an hutband. Alarttal afiection. 
UI. 

Minzirutu [aaritatut, of maritut, Lat. 
having a hutband. 

Mertin Ae, Lu. the profits accruing to the king from the 
ſca. 

Mart Ti:4at, or Maar, a. [maritimuc, Lat. aritime, Fr.] 
1. P'erlormed on the ter, marine. A mwrtimat voyage. Raleigh. 2. 
Reluing to the ſen, navil. V. aut of experience in maritiaue ſervice. 
Metin. 3. Bordering on the 461, 2 maritime town. Aliſan. 


mech, Wwampy. Maric and un- 


a huſband] married, 


Manx Imeapc, macuf and mancupa, Sax. martk, Du. and (er. 


marc, Fr.] among the San. contained 30: of their pence, which 
was in value Ce. It i not certain what time it came to be valued 
at 137. and 4d. but it wis % in the year 1194. Thirty of theſe 
pence make a π, Which tome think to be all one with a marc, for 
that rance and mance i trarflated in ancient books marco. Cam n. 

Mank ſmorc, Wel. meirc, or meale, Sax. merck. Du. and Ger. 
macikes, Su. marque, Fr. marc, Sp. and Port] 1. To impreſs with a 
token or evidence. For our quiet poſieſſion of things uſeful, they are 
generally mark'd where there 15 need. Grew. 2. Jo diſtinguiſh as 
by a mark. "That which was once the index to point out all virtues, 
does now a4 out that part of the world where leaſt of them reſides. 
Dica cf Puh. 3. A note, character, Ec. ſet upon a thing; a ſign 
or token, an impreſſion. Scarce any marks left of a ſubterraneous 
fire. IA ν 4. A token by which any thing is known. That all 
men ſhould mark their cattle with an open ſeveral mart upon their 
flanks. ener. 5. A proof, an evidence. The confuſion of tongues 
was a »:ar4 of ſeparation. Baca. 6. Notice taken. 7. Convenien- 
cy of notice. A place of great and good mark and ſcope. Caresv. 
8. A white or aim to ſhoot at, any thing at which a miſſile wea 
is directed. France was a fairer mart᷑ to ſhoot at than Ireland. Da- 
ies. 9. The evidence of a horſe's age. At four years old cometh 
the art of tooth in horſes. Bacen. 10. [margue, Fr.] Licence of 
repr:lals. 
names. | 

Marx Gold [in ancient times] was the quantity of eight ounces, 
and was in value, 17/7. 15.5. and 4 4. of our coin at this time. 

Mank / c:ght, a forcign weight, commonly 8 ounces, and a mark 
found is 16 Ounces. 

Maxx {in France, Holland, ©.) a weight uſed for gold and fil- 
ver, cont::ning $ ounces or 64 drams, or 192 penny weight. When 
gold or fer are fold by the mars, it is divided into 24 carats, the 
caracis into $ penny weight, and the penny weight into 24 grains, and 
the grain into 24 primes. | 

To Mark, derb act. [meapcan, or meopcan, Sax. mercke, Dan. 
maecrke, Su. mercken, Du. marquer, Fr. marchicre, It. marcar, Sp.] 
1. To ſet a mark on a thing in order to know it again. 2. To take no- 
tice of, to mind, to note. Ark them which cauic divitions. Romans. 

"Fo Mak, erb wit to tale notice, to note. Men mark when 
thes hit, and never z:ar+{ when they miſs. Bacon. 


Mixxer [of mari] 1. One that marks or ſets a mark on any 


ihing. 2. One that notes or takes notice. 

Manar ſmarcke, Du. and Ger. macanad. Su. anciently written 
»:rreat, Of mer cativs, Lat. merci, Fr. wercats, It. mercads, Sp.] 1. A 
plus chere proviſions or goods arc fold. 2. A public time of buy- 
wo and ſelling. It were good that the privilege of a aarket were 
oven, Sperrfer. z. Puchale and {ale of goods. Jo turn the com- 
mon markets. Temple. 4 {marche, Fr.] Rate, price. Blood and 
tic at a low net A. : told. Dryden. | | 

Mazxti Gelf, O. the toll of the market. 

Cri of tt Mun, an vfiicer whote buſineſs is to keep a ſtandard 
of all weights ad mcaturcs, according to the king's ſtandard kept in 
the Exchequer, and to t ke carc that all weights and meaſures in every 
place be antwerably to them. 

lo Ma'nnzsνv, aro neat. to deal at a market, to buy or fell, to 
make bargains. 

MARKE! aBLy, ad. of marict} 1. That is fit to be ſold inmarke's, 
ſuch tur whicao buzer nan be found. A plain fiſh, and no doubt 
marketable. ii dl 2. Current in the market, Common marketabic 
eres. Dec) 0 "F485. ; 

MaRKer-BHL, fil; (of gartet and Leal] the bell to give notice 
that trade may begin in the market. 

MIA KE T-ckoss [of market and cr5/5] a eroſs ſet up where the 
market is held. P'roclain'd at Hare ce. Shakeſpeare. 

Ma'kKET-pay {of r and der] the day on which things are 
publickly bought and d. Found on a market-day in one of his 
trontier towns. %, „. 

NIA“ KFET-TorEs {of mariet and /] people that come to the 
market. Poor vet, (45 mat come to tell their corn. Shakeſpeare. 

Mi'axzT-wax Tof met and 1m] one wo goes to the market to 
{ci or buy. The mario fhould act as it his matller's whole citatz 
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or ſell. 


11. A character made by thoſe who cannot write their procured them from the eaſt, or from his 


wrought in, or co 


kind of grotesk figure in building. 


MAR 


Ma"«xET-Main {of market and maid} a woman that goes ty bu. 


Me'nKTT-TTacs © \ * 
22 [of market and p/ace] the place where the marke: 

Mx'axtr-racce, or MagktT-rart ſof market and price, Or ate) 
the price at which any thing is curcent!; told. | 

Ma'ritr-rows [of market and tian] a town that has the privi 
lege of a ſtated market, not a village. 

Maak, a market town of Cornwall, 
London. | 

 Mx'exmas, or Mans max [of art and mar] a man ſailtul to 

hit a mark. 

Marks [among hunters] the foot-prints and tre-dinęs of beats. 

Marr [mayl, Sax. and Wel. mcroc!, Du. macrett, er. 
marne, Fr. margo, Lat. In Saxon men is marrow, with an alluſtre 
hivnificatioh, z:«r{ being the fatnehs of the earth. r a fot of 
tat earth laid upon lind to fertilize it. Aar is a kind of clay, 
which is become fatter and of a more enricking quality, be  bettc; 


284 miles fem 


Nes „ . 


1. 


fermentation. and by its having lain fo deep in the earth ds nt to 


have ſpent or weakened its fertilizing quality by an prucuct. A 
is ſuppoſed to be much of the nature of chalk, and is believed to be 
fertile from its ſalt and oily quality. A We undertaud by ty. 
term marie, ſimple native earths, leſs heavy than the bets or clan, 
not ſoft and unctuous to the touch, nor ductile white moitt, drt gta 
crumbly between the fingers, and readily diſſuſible is pate, 

To Mar:., verb ad. to ſpread marl over land, to nature with 
marl. Sandy land maried will bear good white or blur peice... Ar. 
lim'r. 2 | 

To Mean, verb act. {[irom marl:ne] to ſaſten the fails with wor 
line. frrfeorth, 

M:"«1rorouGn, a borough town of Wilſhire, wer the force ot 
the Kennet, 7; miles from London. It gives title ci dake io rhe 
noble family of Spencer, and fends two member: 0 Parliament. 

Ma“xL ze {fea term] a ſmall line of untitted heinp, well wrr g. 
to keep the ends of the ropes, or aay t:cklec, trum ras cling ouc. 

To Marit a Sail (a fer phraſe] is to make it fat. When it 1 
rent out of the boit-rope, with marlines put than the or holes. 

Martixy ee [on {hip-board} a fall piece au won lor tate 
ing ropes together, or to open the buit-iope whin the til | t 
ſewed in it. | | 

Max iow, (at, a borough town of Ve iliftiice, on the 1% hs 
31 miles tron London. lt ferds tuo member; w partiamyicc, 

Ma'sL-rir [of mar{ and per} 4 pit out of u lu mit is dug. In 
a marl-pit in a field. Weodward. 

Nan, ac. {of mari] abounding with marl. 
Alortimey. | | | 

Ma"«xrat.ape, or Mauartr [marmelade, Fr. marmelicn, Sp. of 
marne!;, Port. a quince] a contection of quinces or other t:wir. 
 Ma'rwalabe, the pulp of quinces boiled into a coniiftence with 
ſugar: it is ſubaſtringent and grateful to the ſtomach. Quincy. 

Marzmari'tis, or MarucRa'kla, Lat. [aH e, Gr.] the 
herb brank urſin or bears breech. 

Maxmary'Gez [of HKaęeHA if, Gr. to ſhine} flaſhings of light that 
appear before the eyes, in ſome diſorders of the head. | 

Marxuo'ra Arundeliana [ſo called of the earl of Arundel, who 
grandſon Henry, who made 
a preſent of them to the univerſity of Oxford] marbles, whercon ap- 
pear a chronicle of the city of Athens, cut in capital letters, found in 
the iſland Paros, 263 years before the birth of our Saviour Jctus 
Chriſt. Sce AURUNDELIAN. 

Marmora Ta Aurium, Lat. [with phyſicians] ear-wax, a certain 
excrement of the ears, laid there in the audiiory poſtage, from the 
opening of the arteries, or ſweat out from the cartilagts. 
 Manzuora'TiON [marmoris, gen. of marucr. Lat. morole] the ac 
of covering or laying over with marble ; incruilatzon with warble, 

Manxuonkax, adj. [marmorens, Lat.] made ot marble. 

Ma'xMoORATED, adj. [marmoratus, OT marmor, Lat.] made of, 
with marble. 

M:xmoreLLa, Lat. [ with botaniſts] agrimeny, liver-wort. 

Marmo'reous [marmorens, of marrr, Lat.] vi, or like marble. 

Maroo'nixG, ſetting a perſon on ſhore on an uninhabited ifland. 

Ma'xmostT [marmeigſet, i'r.) a kind of imail black monkey with 
a ſhagged neck. Snare the nimble marmsſet. Shakrjear. Alio a 
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Man vor. or Max Morro, It. {in the Alps in Italy] a crea- 
ture like a rabber. Ihe marmotte or mus alpinus, as big or bigger 
thin a rabbit, which abſconds all winter, doth live upon its own tat. 
Ray. 

Mx'zox15Trs {ſo named from one Maron, their head] certain 
Chriſtians inhabicing about mount T.ibanus. 

Maro'ric Side [in French poetry] a peculiar, gay, merry, yet 
ſimple and natural manner of writing, introduced by one Marot, and 
ſince imitzted by others. The difercnce between the marotic ſtile and 
the burletque, conſiſts in this, that the marotic is moſt ſimple, but its 
ſimplicity has its noblenefs ; the burleſque is low and groveling, and 
borrows falſe and fuliome ornaments from the crowd, which people 
of tatte deſpiſe. 

Marque {meanc, S:x.] repriſal, as letters of mark or mart. 

Letters of Marque, letters of repriſal granted by a king, Cc. by 
wv hich the ſubjects of a country are licenicd to make repriſals on thoſe 
of another. | 

Ma'rguts:, or Marquis [fo called from marck, Ger. i. e. a 
limit or boundary; becauſe anciently they were governors of marches 
or fronticr countries 5 nrg, Fr. marcheje, It. Marquez, SP. and Port. 
of marchic, Lat. mate range, Ger. ] is in England an order of nobility 
between a duke and an earl or chunt, that was not known amon 
us till the time of Richard II. who, in the year 1337, created his 
favourite. Pobert Vere, who was then carl of Oxford, marquis of 
Dublin. Ihe title given to 2 marquis in writing, is, e xellc, moſ? 
bowel te, and patent prince; and by the king he is ſtiled, car right 
truſty, and entirely lelused couſin; morguis is uſed by Shakeſperre tor 
a marchionels { margu//e, Fr.) The lady narques Doriet. /- 
Jp re. 
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[ic hongur of a marquis is hereditary, and the eldeſt n of a 
marquis is, by the courteſy of England, called earl or lord of a place; 
but the yourgelt ſons are called, lord Robert, Lurd John. Sc. \ 
marquis 's cap is the ſame with a duke's, but their coroners differ from 
toſe of dukes, that ot a duke being adorned with only lowers and 
leaves, whereas a marquis's has flowers and pyramids, with pearls on 
them intermixcd. ; ; 

Ma"rQuE*+ET, a marchionel> or vie of a2 marqueſs. | 

Ma'rQueTRY [ margueter'r, Fr] a fort of chequered inlaid work, 
made of wood of a varicty of colours, in the ſhape of flowers, knots, 
or other devices. 

Mix Guts ant [marguifat, Fr. marcheſats, It. marguenctn, Sp.] a 
marqueſsſhip, or the juriidiction of a marquets. 

To Mann, verb at. [of mappan, Sax. Sinner; or of apart, 
Gr. Mer. Co.) to ſpoil, to corrupt, to deface. Sec NM AR. 

Mears Toft] one who (ports or hurts any thing. Makers or 
marrer:s of all mens manners. bum. 

M' [mariage, It. martitagitine, L. Lat. from maritus, a huſ- 
band] a contract, by which a man and a woman are joined together 
for lite. 

Meat is often uſed in compoſition. Before the marriage day 
appointed. Sr. Inn à late draught of marriage arti bes. Adijon. 

MaeniiGrant [of marringe} 1. That is of age fit to marty or be 
marricd. The marruageable age. Swift. 2. Capable of union in 
general! ; 3 

MenkIaaf AHLEN ESS {of marriagralle] ſitneſs or ripeneſ, for mar- 


riage. 

Wane; a. [of marr] conubil, cunjugal. The married 
fare. Dry: Ne. | ; ] | 

M.“ unix, commonly called Ai, the fiin of a goat or 
ſome other animal like it, dreſſed in fumach or pal!s, and coluural ot 
red, vellow, blue, Sc. 

Ma'rrow [mex.x, or mean, Sax. merck, Du. marck, Ger. macr?, 
Su. ner, Erte, fmergh, Scomith ; but NI. Caiaubon. ridiculoutly, 
from r., Gr. J a fat ſubſtance in the hollow bones of animals. Al] 
the bones of the body which have ans contderable thickneſs, have 
ether a 1ar-c cavity, or they are fpon2c005 and full of little cell. : 
in both the one and the other there +> 42 olcaginous Iabltance called 
na- rt, contained in proper veficles or memurancs like the ft. 
Ares. ö 

Magz. %, in the Scottiſh dialect, to this very day denot 5 1 
fellow, companion, or aſlociate; 4» allo an equal match. He met 
wich his v. 8 

Ma'trow-coxe [of maren and e i. Bone boiled for the mar- 

row. 2. In burleſque language, the kaces, He fe!l don upon his 
marrow-hgics, DL kfirange. | 

Ma'zrxowrat, aus. a ſpecies of peaſe. 25 

Makros fof marreso] being void of marrow. Thy bones 
are Marron. . Shakripeare. | 

MaakunlasrRuu, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb baſtard hore- 
hound. | a 5 

Marnvu'nium Nigram, Lat. [with botaniſts] black or ſtinking 
horchound. | 

To Ma'xrty verb af. [marier, Fr. maritare, It. mariter, Lat.) 1. 
To join a man and woman. IIe ſhall marry the couple himſelf. (f. 
2. To diſpoſe of in marriage. He mult marry his daughter to :\grip- 

Bacon. 3. To take for huſband or wife. Go in to thy vrother's 
wife and marry her. Geneſis. | 

To Maxx, verb next. to enter into the conjugal ſtate, to be joined 

together in wedlock, with the ceremonies obſerved, or according to 
the law or cuſtom of the country. Let them marry to whom tlic) 
think belt. Nambers. See Divorce. 
He who 1422nies for wealth, ſells his liberty. 
De who 41488145 for love Has good nights, but bad dars, 
"Theſe proverbs are two oppoſites, to which it is very difficult to 
find a mean; love and wealth are two excellent ingredients in mat i- 
mony; the latter is generally allowed to weigh heavieſt in the ſcalo; 
but a want of the former is frequently, and perhaps gencrally, attend- 
ed with more miſery, than a want of the latter. hy | | 
Aanky in batte and repent at leiſure. | 
This laſt proverb may ſerve as a caution with regard to the two 
Former, and inſinuates at the ſame time a very good maxim, viz. 
That marriage euzht to le entered upon deaberatel;. The French aud 
Italians fay the tame. | 


Mans [with aſtronomers] one of the ſeveral plancts, whoſe cha- 


racter is &. 

Mars {with aſtrologers] is called the leſſer unfortunate, becauſe of 
its ſcorching and drying | wr 

Mags [with hecalds] fignifics gules, or red, aſigned him on ac- 
chunt of his being fo much concerned in blo, according to the 
heathen theology. 

Mars: ties, a large city and port town of Provence in France, 
ſicunt ed on a fue bay in the Mediterrancan, 25 miles north welt of 
Toulon. 

Magi. Mage, or Mas, are derived from the Sax. mene, a fen 
or ferny place. C, Camden. 

Maz<4 {mer Cc, Sax. motaſch, Du. mcra?, Ger. marais, Fr. ma- 
"azo, It. Aar in, Sp. See Marin] a bog, a ſu amp, a fen, a wa- 
try tract of land. a ttanding pool of water mixt with earth, whoſe 
bottom is very dirty, which Erie: up and diininithes very much in the 
ſummer ; alſo low lands, that are ſometimes overiioned by the fea or 
rivers; or that are v ell watered with rivers, ditches, Sc. Low mca- 
dows and Marwiard;. ALrtimer. 

RIA“ Ksar [mathalk. Su. warſtalk, Du. and Teut. marſchal, Ger. 
marc/chal, i'r. marijcols, It. m, 4, Sp. marijchaius, low Lat. from 
mar/cate, old Fr. a word compounded of mare, which in old Fr. ſig- 
nified a horſe, and , a fort of fervant, one that has the charge 
of horſes, antiently was the maſter of the horſe, fo called of mar, a 
war horſe, and ſchaick, Text, a ſervant, but is now the utle of ſevc- 
ral conſiderable officers) 1. "the chief oincer of arms; as, 

Ear! Maxsnar ſof England] a great olticer of the crown, wio 
ales comnizance of all mittels of law and ain, ; as alſo coutracis 
relatins to decds of arms, whi- | cannot be determined by common 
law. ic has allo a light to kt #4 we Markhalloa butt, iu judgments 
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Ma'asnrikto, amaiket-town of Glouccicrthuce, 103 miles Lom 


London. 
M&"exti valliow Caltha. Lat] it i» in all reſrects like the mal- 
low. but its leaves are generally more (oft ani woolly, A. 
Ma"srsnmraniocond Le, Lit] a flower which conſiſls of fe- 
reral leaves, which are placed cru, and expand in form of a 
role. The pounnal becomes 1 1 ember. noogous fruit, in which there 
ace teveral cells, which are for the mot prur bent dovnwards, 02: - 


tected into little heads, and arc nl f fads . 
NI. Ks, O's [ of Ai. o HCY CET A'S Fr.] 1. Hara 8 wa: ne * 
fenny. bog g, lane. Rlur; * Nee ">. 1 * * 2. 1 2 II 
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marſhes. With delicates of kares and ma Med. In. 
Mansuria'Ls [wich anatomilts} a muſcle on the thigh, 10 named 
from the duubling of its tendons. in refernblance of a partie, When 
this muſcle acts, the thigh-bone 15 turned up 
Max r. 7. [contracted from market] 1. A plac of public tralic. 
That the temple thould terve for a place of mart. 17 . 2. Bar 
gain, purchaſc and ſale. 3. Lonrs of. mart, Mi 
To Mar, derb ac. {rom the ul.] to nate, to 
Do you fell and mart your ottices for gol; ee 
Marr Tor „ 4 large town that is note rea gent 
people of ſeveral nations relort, a> Leipzic 
many, &c. | | 
Ma'xracosx [with forifts] a flawer, a ſpecies of the lily. 
Ma'rTEx, or Malk irERN [re, martre, E. fette, it, marti, 
Sp. marter, Du. marder, Ger. mart, Lat.] 1. large Kind of K ecſel. 
a ſmall creature, ſomething like a ferret, which behrs a rich furr, and 
whoſe dung has a muſk:;y (cent. 2. [ori Fr.] a kind of byallow 
that builds in houſes, a mart:{-t. Men, a bud ke a ſwallow, 
Peacham. 
Ma'sT1xt, adi. Fr. frrart ow, 
valiant, given to War. Ine 1 world i the mate 
martial. region... Bacon... 2. Having a waltixe leu, ſpiting war. 


How martial wmulic ev'rY botou warms. Perc. 5. Pertalaing to war 
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Ma'zTtialxtss [of maria} Wat ltioholt 
Ma'riiarua Urgactum in phntoncc | RE 1 K 
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MAS 


Main, o Miri: rc [martizet, Fr.] 2 kind of ſu allow. 
The remple hammting eee, Shakeſpeare. 

AM "RIC AL [4 "a" tn fo. l te Mal tingalla, Ir. martingala, Sp.] a 
tony of leather taltencd t one end of the girts under the horſe's bel- 

ard it the other ty the maine, to prevent him from rearing. 
Nen „r MAL, the tellival of St. Martin, on the 
rith of Noveinber, It  cuunonly corrupted to marti{maſs, or mar- 

Mz1irass Her, beet prepared by ſalting and drying in the 
fmoak 1: that ſeaſon. 

NAH mus [in heraldry] are what are called martinets, ſmall birde, 
whoſe feet are fo . they are ſeldom to be ſcen, and their wings fo 
long, that ſhould they pitch upon a level, they would not be able to 
rife ; whercfore they alight not, but upon places aloft, they may take 
ti ghteaagain, by throwing themſelves off. 

Mantis {ma thip} are ſtaall lines faſtened to the leetch of the 
il, to bang that part of the leetch which is next to the yard arm, 
cloſe up io the yard, when the fail is to be furled. 

Manus, Fr. ard Lat. (vrartire, It. martir, Sp. parvg, Gr. a 
V-itnets, mapryn, Sax.] one who ſuffers death in witneſs to the truth 
ot the golpel, or of the true religion in general ; and from the ctymoe- 
Fey of the word, it ſhould feem applicable alſo to one that reſigns his 
lite in detence of a Lel{rwved errir. As to the difference between a 
martyr ard corfiſer, fee Coxreisor. To be a martyr, ſignifes only 

to witnet> the truth of Chriſt, but the witneſs of the truth was then 
—_ cencrally attended with perſecution, that martyr dom now hgnikes 
Lot ou to Witnels, but to witnels by death. Scath. ' 

To Mi'rrys [from die {ubit.] 1. To cauſe a perſon to be put to 
death tor the ſake of religion, or virtue. 2. To murder. to deſtroy 
in general. IIark, wretches, how I mean to martyr you. Shakeſpeare. 

Ma'zrye von (martire, r. martiris. It. and Lat. mortzrium, Lat. 
EXT [493% Gr. ma, . hade, Sax. ] the pain or death chat a martyr 
ut ern. Vic honour of a n arti, the howour of martyrdom. 

Mat va, fart. ac}. (martzrijcs Fr. of peaprualu, Gr.] haviag 
ſuſercd mart: idom. f | 

Nea 14 "with rhetoricians] a koure, by which the orator 
confirns ſomething by his own experience. | 5 
To Muurvrii, rb . ( Karepige, Gr. ] to put to death on the 
account Gf religion, or for beating teſtimony to the truth. 

Martyn iuGy [A re e. Fr. martyrologic, It. martireligium. 
Lat. Aafref N να, of [PETITE a martyr, and XyS, Gr. a ſpecch or 
trentite, Sc.] a hiſtory of martyrs ; alſo a regiſter antiently kept in 
lig lou houſes, wherein was an account of the dorations of bene- 
factors, ani the days of the month and year when they died, &c. 
In the Roman mart;rel;gy. Stilling flect. | 

Martiio ioGisr [ martyred:;ifie, Fr.] one who writes a hiſtory 
of mary 

To Ma'svtL, verb neat. [5 emervsilicr, Fr. maratiglar „It. mara- 
willar, Sp.] to wonder or admire at, to be aſtoni ; 

The countries marvel d at thee for thy ſongs. . 

Ria EL [mereeille, Fr. ara iglia, It. mara villa, Sp.] a wonder, 
any thing that aſtoniſhed. Little uſed. A marwel it were. Hooker. 
Nav fL of Peru {in botany] a fort of nightſhade, with flowers of 

ſuch variety, that it is called the wonder of the world. 

Mavi tous [. Fr. meraviglioſe, It. marazillſo, Sp.] 
1. Wonderful, ſtrange, aſtoniſhing. She has a marweloxs white I 
 Shakeſprare. 2. Surpaſſing credit. The z:arvelious fable includes 

whatever is ſupernatural. Pepe. 3. The marvellons is uſed in works 
ol criticiſm to expreſs any thing exceeding natural power; oppoſed to 
the probable. | | 

Ma'eveLLousLY [of z:arvellocus] wonderfully, ſtrangely. He was 
hre lan elated. Clarenton. 

Ma'rVELLOUsSNESS [of marvellous) aſtoniſhingneſs, wonderfulneſs. 

M.'xwoop, a market-town of Durham, 255 miles from London. 

Ma'x xGRoss, a German coin, in valve 1 penny, ] of a farthing. 

Ma'xYLaxD, one of the Biitiſh colonies in North America, about 
140 miles long, and as many broad. It is bounded by Penſylvania, 
on the north; by another part of Penſylvania and the Atlantic Ocean, 
cn the eaſt; by Virginia, on the ſcuth ; and by the Apalachian 
mountains on the well. 

Ma'scits [in heraldry ; cles, Fr.] ſome ſay that maſcles repre- 


ſented the holes cr mates of nets ; others, that they repreſent ſpots, 


ard arc called raul m [atin. 

Mx'scUulINE, adj. [u. ulin. Fr. maſcoline, It. naſ ulize, Sp. maſ. 
cus, Lat.] 1. Male, not female. Air and fire the tuo maſculine 
ciement EXETCIINT their operation upon nature, being the ſeminine. 
P.actam. 2. Reſemblirg man, manly, not ſoſt, not effeminate. 
Sumetiiag bod and mycutre in the air and poſture of the firſt figure 
ben. z. In grammer] it denotes the gender appropriated to 
tie male lind in any word, though not always expreſling tex. 

Macutixz laue {with ailroiugers} are Sol, Mars, Jupiter, Sa- 
zurn; but Nercory is à kind of herwaphiodite. | 

Niesel Romer {im French poetry] ſuch as are made wit 
werds winch have a firong, open, and accented pronounciation, as 
_ emour, zl, mois ane rt; whereas feminine rhimes arc ſuck as have 
an e feminine in their laſt ſyllable, as pere, nere. &c. 

Mazculite Siga wich aſtrologers] are Aries, Gemini, Libra, Sa- 
gittarius, and Aquatius. 

Ma"SCULINELY, av. (of r4/ciliue} ia a maſculine manner, like a 
man. 

Ma5CUl NES. {of mature) male figure or behaviour, man- 
r.1tmels. | 

Mas [moſche, Du.] 1. "The ſpace between the threads of a net, 
commonly write, mg. Nie a net knii ith to ſmall Hen, that 
a bee canno! get tgugh, Mortimer, 2. ide, Lat. miſchen. Du. 
ta mix, 1 er, Fr. to mingle} 4 maine, any thing mingled or 
beaten together into an undittinguithed or confuſed body. 

Mau / Herſi, a cor polition of Mata, bran, Se. Put half a 
peck or C6666 malt into a pail, then put 26 it a5 much ſcalding wa- 
ter 2s will wet it well; flir it about for half an hour, till the water is 
very ſuecct, 11 IVE it the Lorſe loken am: This cgi, is to be given 
to à kom after he ha tehen a purge, to nuke it work the better, or 
in the time of great lcsucis, vs ate hard labour. Farrier's Di. 


to rules or probability. 


MAS 


To Mat, werb af. nacher, Fr. maſcolare, It. to champ with 
the teeth] 1. Lo break, bruiſe, or ſquecze to a maſk, to beat into 4 
confuſed maſs. They would even 7 themſel ves, and ail thing, 
elle a = More. 2. To mix malt and hot water together in bre« - 
ing. at was put in the firſt maſtirg tub draw off. Mortimer. 

Mabseuau, a market-town of the north riding of Yorkſkire, on the 
river. Ure, 207 miles from London. 

Mask {[mo/que, Fr. marchera, It. maſcara, Sp. and Port.] 1. A 
covering of black velvet, or of any thing elſe, to hide the face, a 
vizor. Lore pull'd off his oſt, and ſhew'd his face unto her. Sidney, 
2 [In a figurative ſenſe] any pretence or cloak, any tuptertuye. 
Mals of eloquence and veils of pride? Priar. 3. A feſtive enter- 
tainment, in which the company are maſked. Will vou prepare for 
this moſt ? Shakeſpeare, Sec Mazque, as it is ſometimes written, 
according to the French. 4. A revel, a piece of n:ummery, a wild 
buſtle. At a nne and common revelling. Das ic, Cra il War, 5 
A dramatic performance, written in a tragic ſlile, without attention 
For our gums and pocts in their pictures, 
poems, commedies, and zafts. Peac bam. 

To Masx, <erb act. { /e maſquer, Fr. moſcherarſi, It. enmaſcari ie, 
Sp.] 1. To diſguiſe with a maſk or vizor. Such errors as go H e 
under the cloke of divine authority. Hecker. 2. To cover, to hide in 
general. AMcfting the buſineſs from the common eye. Stakyprave. 
| To Maxx, verb next. to put on a maſk, to be diſguiſed any way, 
to go to maſks or maſquerades, to revel, to play the mummer. 

a*xrr [of ] a mummer, one who revels in a mail. Let 
the maſtert that are to come down from the ſcene, have ſome motions 
upon the ſcene. Bacon. 

By the Ma"sx1ts, g. 4. by the maſs, an oath; a cant phrate. 

Ma's1.1% by meer, Fr. to mingle] mixt corn or bread made of 
wheat, rye, c. mixt up together. | | 

Masrix Far, a food made of wheat and rye ficep'd in water. 

Ma'sox (nn or nagen, Fr. mache, low Lat ] an artificer who 
builds with ſtone. | 

Maso [magrmnerie, Fr.] maſon's work; the art of hewing, 
cutting, or ſquaring ſtones, and fitting them for the uſes of building; 
alſo of joining them together with mortar : the craft of a maton. 

Bound Macoxxy, is that wherein the ſtones were placed one over 
another like tiles, the joints of the beds being level. and the mounters 

ndicular. 

rmpound Ma sOoR v, is formed of all the reſt. | 

Masoxey by egal Conſe, the fame as bound maſonry, ory that 
the ſtones are not hewed. 

Masoxs v by unequal Conrſes, is made of unhewn ficnes, and laid in 
— work ; but not of the fame thickneſs, nor obſerving any ine- 
quality. 

Greek Mason xv, is that, where after two ſtones are laid, which 
make a courſe, another is laid at the end, which make two courſes. 

Maso uv filled up in the Middle, is made of unhewn ſtones, and 
by courſes, the middle being filled with Rones thrown in at random 


upon mortar. | 

Ma'soxs were incorporated about the year 1419, having been 
called the free moſons, a fraternity of great account, who have been 
honoured by ſeveral kings, and very many nobility and gentry being 
of their ſociety. They are governed by a maſter and tuo wardens, 
25 aſſiſtants, and there are 65 on the livery ; the fine for which is 
54. and that for ſtewards 10/. Their armorial enſigus are, azure on 
a chevron between three caſtles argent, a pair of compaſſes ſomewhat 
ö Creſt a caſtle of the 2d. I heir hall is in Ba- 

g-lane. | 

Free Masoxs, or Accepted Masoxs, a very antient ſociety or body 
of men, ſo called, either for ſome extraordinary knowledge of ma- 
fonry which they are ſuppoſed to be maſters of, or becauic the fit 
founders of that ſociety were perſons of that proſefiion. I heſe are 
now in all or moſt nations of Europe; what the end cf their ſocieties 
is, yet remains in ſome meaſure a ſecret, unleſs that they ter d to pro- 
mote friendſhip, ſociety, mutual aſſiſtance and good fellowſhip. 
Mason AH [Fron, Heb. 7. c. tradition] criticiſms of the Jewiſh 
rabbies, on the Hebrew text of the bible, conſiſting of the var 
readings, and an accout in what form every word is 3 throughout 
3 ; alſo a computation of all the verſes, words, ard letters 
of it. | 

Ma'sorITEs [of TDN, Heb. tradition] a name given to thoſe 
Rabbies, who, under Eſdras, the ſcribe, are ſuppoſed to have purged 
the Hebrew bible of the errors crept into it in the Babyloniſh captivi- 
ty ; Civided the canonical books into 22, and thoſe 22 books into 
chapters, and the chapters into verſes ; diſtinguiſhed the manner of 
reading from that of ring, which they call the ker: and chetih ; made 
the punRuation, that ſupplies the want of vowels, &c. Theſe con- 
tinued 130 years, and ended in Rabbi Simon the Juſt, who went to 
meet Alexander the Great, in his pontifical robes. Capellus denies 


this, eſpecially as to the invention of the Hebrew points, and aſcribes 
it to the Maſorites of Tiberius, 4co years after Chriſt. | 


But if the reader would ſec how much confuſion theſe Maſorites have 
introduced, and what ground there is in many inſtances to prefer the 
Septragint verſion (or ſome other) before THAT REabinG, which the 
Maforites have thought fit to give us; he need only examine the tei 
of the c teſtament, which are cited by the 1xspIRED PEXMES of 
the ve; and compare the whole with thoſe moſt judicious reflections 
made on this head, in Jacksox's Chronolegic Antiquities. 

Ma'sque, Fr. a covering for the face, a viſard. See Masx. 

MasqQue [with architects] certain pieces of ſculpture repreſenting 
ſome hidvous form ; groteſque or fatyrs faces, uſed to fill up or adorn 
ſome vacant pl:ces. 

MasqQuers'pt [of maſearata, Ital. and that of maſcara, Arab. rail- 
lery, buffoonery] 1. An aſſembly of perſons maſked and in diſguiſed 
habits, meeting to dance and divert themſelves. 2. Diſguiſe in ge- 
neral, To vilit thee in maſquerade. Dryden. 

To Misquera'be, werb neut. [ſrom the ſubſt.] 1. To go in diſ- 
uiſe. Maſgzeradirg up and down in a lion's ſkin. L'Eftrarge. 2. 
o aſſemble in maſks. Revival of ma/qzerading among us. Swift. 

Masquera'ves, /. [of maſgucrade] one in a mals. The mot 
dangerous fort of cheats are but ma/gurraders under the vizor of fiicnds. 
L' Ejirang:. 1 
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Mass [maſſa, It. Sp. and barb. Lat. maſſe, Fr.] 1. leap or lump 
of any thing, a body, a continuous quantity. Adhering in lumps cr 
maſſes to their outſides. Woodward. 2. A large quantity. A huge 
el of treaſure. Dawvirs. 3. Bulk, vaſt body. So huge a maſs of 
carth. Abbot. 4. Congeries, aſſemblage indiſtinct. Thoſe maſſes 
which Titian calls a bunch of grapes. Dryden. 5. Groſs body, the 

eneral. The groſs and maſs of things. Bacon. 8. La. Lat.] the 
. of the Romiſh church. 

Mass {in mechanics] the matter of any body cohering with it, i. e. 
moving and gravitating along with it; and is diſtin from its 
bulk or volume, which is its expanſion in length, breadth and thick- 
ne!s. 

Mass ſin Japan] a coin, 10 coudrics, or 5 and; of a penny 
ſterling. 

M = | in India] a weight but a fourtecnth of a piece. 

Mas [in Suuatri] a piece of money, 4 capans or 1 5. ſterling. 

Mass { with philoſophers] the quantity of matter iu any body. 

M 5 {in divinity ; fe, Fr. ma, It. of my/a, dp. and Lat. from 
dimfis, Lat.] the feading away the catechumens, before the ſacrifice 
beg in. by taping. ite, au oft; be gone, for maſs is beginning: aud 
ſrom this cuſtom of e the catechumens before the communion, 
I ſuſpect the e/ymelogy of the word [maſs] is formed. Nor is the very 
Kane H maſs (ſays a late popiſh writer) an invention of latter age 
For nus tle HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE ALTAR was called, above 13co 


years azo. Witneſs firſt St. Ambroſe, who writes thus. Ion 


aued the ice; I began to ſoy ,. 1. 2. Epiſt. 14. And 2diy, St. 
Leo, I following the cuſtom of 5ay1xG Mass but once, none can 
OFFER UP THE SACRIFICE but they who come carly in the morning,” 
S/. Les, Epift. 11. Caim 81.) ai Dleſcorum. N. B. A ec ntroverſy about 
mere naims {or word] is not worth upholding: But if in iuppott of 
this h doctrine, which converts the comunian of the Lord fapper, 
which in truth is no more than a F:asT UPON A SACRIFICE into the 
SACRIFICE ITSELF ; I fay, 8 ag doctrine he can aiccnd 
no higher than St. Leo, and St. Ambro/e, he appeals to thoſe very times 


in which the GR.ixD Arosracy was now begun, not to fay giaf/;/6- 


ed, as we have ſhewn more fully under the words, CEE D, Cara- 
pu vas, BRaxpeum, Euxomians, St. Fitzxoxs, Sc. The 
reader ui ſ nd ſomethit g further onered on this head [ vix. a ſacra- 
ments /:cr. fe] under the werds EUA and Our A TiO. 


Hiz> Mass, or grand Mass [with the Romaniſts] is that ſung by 


choriicis, and celebrated 
deacon. 

Law Mise, is that wherein the pra are all barely rchcarſed 
withcut ar ſinging, and performed wi much ceremony, or the 
aiſiſtance of any deacon or ſub 8 n. bs ds | 

The Mass of the B. atæ, or t ass of our is that performed 
and offered 0 60 by the interceſũon of the Virgin Mary. 

C.mmin Mass, or maſs ot the community, in a monaſtery, is a maſs 


with the aſſiſtance of a deacon and ſub- 


celebrated at certain hours, whereat the whole body or communion 


aſiſts. 

Mass of the Holy Ghoſt, a maſs which is celebrated at the beginning 
of any ſolemnity. or 
cation of the Holy Ghoſt. 


Holy-day Mass, is ſuch, on which certain prayers or lectures are 


read ſuitable to the day. 

Mass of the Dead, a maſs performed at the requeſt of the detcaſed, 
which begins with reguiem, thence called a requiem. 

Mass of Fudgment, a maſs wherein a perſon cleared himſelf of any 
calumny, by ſome proof agrecd upon. | | 

Mass HF a Saint, is that wherein God is invoked by the interceſſion 
of ſome ſaint. 

Mass of Security, a maſs antiently rehearſed at examination of ca- 

chumens, when enquiry was made as to their diſpoſition for bap- 
Dry Mass, is one wherein there is no conſecration. | 

Vativs Mass, an extraordinary maſs, beſides that of the day, re- 
hearſed on ſome extraordinary occaſion. 

Mass of Blz:d [with anatomiſts] all the blood in a human body. 

Mass [with apothecaries] every phyſical compoſition of powders, 
and other ingredients wrought into one lump. | 

Mess [aith ſurgeons] an oblong and ſharp- pointed inftrument 
which is put into a trepan, that it may ſtand wore firmly. 

Mass [wich Latin authors] is generally uſed to ſignify all kind: of 
divine fervice, or a leſſon of * nar an, but in the Romiſh church, 


it ſignifies an oblation, which they call maſs, and frequently liturgy or 


church ſerv.ce. 

To Mass, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to celebrate maſs. | 

To Mass, verb act. [trom the ſubſt.} it ſeems to have fignified to 
thicken, to ſirengthen. The French might with filling or maſſfng 
the houſe, or eiſe by ſortifying, make ſuch a piece as might aniwer 
the haven, Fywe'd. 

Mass Pricſ, a prieſt of a chantry or particular altar, who ſays ſo 
many matles {cr the ſoul or ſouls of particular deceaſed perſons. 

Mas:a"cauzer Crlony, the principal diviſion of New England, 
bounded by New Hampſhire oa the north ; by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the caſt and fouth ; and by Connecticut and New York, on the 
well; being about 100 miles long, and 40 broad. 

Ma'ssacRe, Fr. [from mazzarre, It. of zma#o, Lat. to kill or ſlay] 
1. A carnage, a butchery, a ſlaughter, an indiſcriminate deftruftion 
made on people not in a condition, or prepared to defend themſelves. 
2. Murder. The mott arch deed of piteous maſſacre. Shakeſpeare. 

To Ma':sacat, verb act. [1:3ſſacrer, Fr.] to kill or butcher peo- 
pic by way of ſurprize, indifcriminately, and after a barbarous man- 
ner. bs and detelled, and iometimes maſacred and extirpated. 
Attervury. 

1 {e&aric:, whoſe tenet was, that perſons ought to be 
continually at pray er. | 

Ma'sses ſin painting] are the large part of a picture, containing 
the great lights and ſhadows 3 fo that when it is almoſt dark, we can 
only tte the maſſes of a picture. Sec Mass. 

Malskrins [of paronuw, Gr. to chew] ſhort, thick and tendi- 
neus muſcles of the lower j4w ; which, with the aſliſtance of the tem- 
porai muicles, they move to the right ide, the lets de, and forward. 

Ma'ss1cor, . Ii. Aulicot is the ceruſs calcined, Of this 


eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, beginning with the invo- 
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there are three forts, the white, the yeliow, and that of a golden co- 
lour, their difference ariſing from the di..crent d es t ere pH 
in the operation. Waite mall ot is of a j ellow:ith x hue, and is that 
which has received the leaſt coivinaticn ; „e maulcot has teccived 
more, and gold coloured aathot ill more: all of then fliould be an 
impaipable pon der, weighty, aud higb-etizuted. I hey arc wild in 
painung. 7rewoux. 

Ma'"szixes, or Ma"zzivtxts [from mo/j - majrve] weight, 
bulk, penderotity, More notorious for the Auto: the proviten 
which he ferved in it, than tor the n ,νt⅜¾w the difh. Hakewe!”. 

Ma'><ive, or Ma'ss x, ag. A Fre maſſuccir, It. mucins, $ 4 
bulky, weighty, heuvy, contnuons. {he more groſs ant! mu 
pe of the terceit:i | glove. I coryard, So thick and u. J. that ng 

ght could t throng the Ac em. 

MessoNN T, or Ms itn (i heratty] i; when an ordinary is 
repreſented i the manner of a {one wall, with all the joint: beim eca 


tb. e ones appetit, ws they generaliy do in ſtone buildings; and fo 


the in port ot the word is, a: mech as done in maton's work. 

Nin on fn tied. tradivon] a performance on the Hebrew 
bible by fome 41. vent Jeu ich rabbis, to ſec.r- it from an: als: ations, 
and to ve a ge 79 the [11 by uumberimg the verſes, words a: d let- 
te:s of the tc, u ialting all the var:ations of x. See Mz.50ka 
and MI AURA 


M.."$:081i1 ts, Jeu iſh doctor, authors of the Maſſora. Sec Ma- 
SOM LTE3. 

Mass (mex, Sax. mat, Su Du. and Ger. of mien, Ger. to 
farten cattle, mefl, niit. Lr. /. 5. %%, Port.] 1. The fr +4 it 
beam or pot that is rated above a velle}, and to which the fail i, hre 
2. The truit of che at, beer, cheinut, ©c. Trees chat ben: 
as oaks and Leaches. PBacen. | 4 

Fore Mar [of a hip} 11s in the ſore- Patt ur fore ele, had | 
about 4-5 of the mata . aft n length. 

Alien Mar [of a hip] nds aft in the {ieranoft part of n, d 
is in length ab ut half that ot the main- malt. 

To Spring «a Mar (ia phraſej is when a mall is erackt in any 
rt. 

7. Send a Mar [+ fea phone} bs when a matt is broken by bad 
weather. | 

T3 Mar; {in a ſhip] are | ſe n ad that are fred upon the main. 
fore, miſen mails and bow fri}, | 

Top Gui/ ot Mars {in a dip] are thoſe fixed to the heal of the 
main, and fore top n. ails; they carry lag faves on their 5: p, v ercon 
are hanged the i gs, pendants, Cc. | 

Ju Mas [ina thip] is a maſt made of yards, or other yiec- of 
timber, ſpliced or (hed t geitner woukling them with rope: 13 
maſt is ſet up, when in a ftorm or fzht, a nait is boric ver bolt, 
till they can be provided with à better. 

Arme{ Mas [in a ſhip] i: + mill made of more than one tree. 

Masr [of Amber] the quant ty of tuo puunds and a þ If in 
weight. | | 

Over NIA ED, a ſhip is faid fo ta hb, when her maſts are either too 
long or too big, which makes her lie 199 wauch down by the ud, 
and labour too much a hull. 

Under MasrEn, a ſhip i fail {to be, when her mafts are cith r 
too ſmall or too ſhort, u iich hinders ker trom bearing ſo much 11), 
as is requiſite to give her true way. | 

Ma'sT+s 2 Lat. te, Fr. gacſtro, I:. and Sp. m-/,-, 
Port. mæzzyxen, Sax. mitterc, Dan. mecſter, Du. meitter, Ger. 1. 
A governor, a director. The fer ut a fealt. Eci, 2. A 
bead, a chief. As a wife fe- builder I have 1414 the foundation. 
1 Corinth. 3. One who teaches, a teacher. Ayers and teachers 
ſhould not raite difficulties to their ſcholars. IL. ge. 4. Ore nl 
filled in any art or fcicnce. No: only able to proc of words ard. 
ſty le, but he muit be er of them too. OHM * One wi Ras 
ſ-rvants. Oppoſed to ſervant or man. Take up thy maſter. te 
Jprare. 6. Owner, proprictor. It would be belicved that he rather 
took the horſe for his ſubject chan the maſter. Dy;7r. 7. A lord, a 


/ 


| ruler. Wiidom and virtue are the proper qualifications in the * er 


of a houſe. Af. 8. Poieftor, The Duke of Satoy may make 
himſelf after ot the French Cominions on the other fide of 11: Rhone. 
Addi am. 9. One uncontrouled. Lit every man br 4/ + Oni time, 
Shake/teare. io. /\ conpuilinon of reſpect. Ar dor. SHA 
fſprare. 11. A voung gen leman, one under age Lite . and 
miſles in a boute. Swift. 12. \ title of ſeveral officer. 

MicTER of the Amur, one who has the overtiglit of the king; 
armour in any ſtanding armoury ; with the power of Pl icing or diſ- 
placing any under officers. | | | 

MasTee of Hur ſin the mint] one, whoſe bnfinel> is to ſee that 
the filver, &c. be acco:ding to ſtandard. | 

MasTes of Arti, the ſecond degree taken by the ſtudents in the 
univerſities. | | 

MasrEa -F the Ceremonins, an oficer inſtituted by kirg fame: f. 
for the more ſolemn and honouruble recepti m of mabat adors and 
ſtrangers of quality, whom he introdeces into the tings profenc -, x 

MasTtRs of the Chancer;, are uiually choſen out ut the Darriters of 


— 


the common law, to be atliftants to the lord chancellor and mates t 


MasTER of che Heat a, an officer under the lord fewa. e 
king's houthold. 
Masrt of the Jrarel Ilenſe, an officer who has the chege fu, e 


Marrtx of the Mint, che warden of the mint, whole bufineſ is ty 
receive the hlver and bullion, Which comes ty th miat to be coiled, 
and to take care thereof. 


MacTir Worker of the i,, an officer, who role LG OH 
from tie warden, cauſe: i t be melted, delivers t n s, 
and takes it from hen gain Wet 1 25 co;acd 
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Mair fe Ga, a great officer, to whoſe care all the 
ing“ orinauce and art. ler; is commried., | | 

Mir Car if E:4/and, an officer whoſe buſineſs is to inſtruct 
all thole who ae detirons to learn the art of gunnery, and to admini- 
ler the oath to every ſcholar, that he will not ſerve any foreign prince 
or ilute without leave. 

Mete of the King's Mien, an officer who takes care that the 
Ling's loices be compieit, well armed and trained; alſo called the 
muſter-maſier-genrral. ; 

Marin of the Poſts, one who had the appointing all ſuch through- 
out Fagland, who provided poſt horſes for the king's meſſages ; but 
row is devolved on the general poſt- maſter. 

Mera % Hue, is the chief judge of the court of requeſts, 
which is now quite taken away. 

MasT:® of the Rills, is an afliftant to the lord chancellor or lo:d 
keeper of the great teal in the high court of chancery, ſo that he hears 

cauſes there, and gives orders in his abſence. | 
Maven e/ the Corrt of ur and Liverics, was formerly the prin- 
cipal omcer, and judge of that court. 

M.asTEa of the H ardrobe, an officer who has the cuſtody and charge 
of all the ancient robes of the king's and queen's, kept in the Tower of 
Londen, and of the royal hangings, bedding, Sc. | 

Ma: rt: of a Ship, the chict officer of a merchant's ſhip, who has 
the general management of the ſhip at ſea, and gives the neceſſary or- 
dets to the ſail rs. | | 

Mastzx 4 Carp [in France and Spain] is a colonel of horſe. 

MasSTER de Camp General, is the next officer over all the regiments 
of light horſe, and commands in the abſonce of the colonel general. 

% MasTtR, werb act. [maitrijer, Fr.] 1. To be a maſter, to rule, 
to govern. Rather father hee than maſter thee. Shakeſpeare. 2. To 
conquer, to orerpou er. to ſubdue. Evil cuſtoms muſt be zaftered and 
ſubducd. Calamy. 3. lo execute with {kill. I will not ofter at that 
I cannot maſter. Boe. 

Ma'sTERDbor, V. [of er] dominion, rule. Obſolete. 

Ma'srteuaxb, the hind of a man eminently ſkilful. Pope. 

Ma'sTe#zz57, principal jeit. Who ſhall break the ei. Hu- 
dibras. 

Ma's TEAK EV, the key which opens many locks, of which the ſubor- 
dinate keys open cach only one. Dryden. | 

Ma'sTFxL7Avi nt, ove that leaves or deſerts his maſter. A maſter- 
beaver and a fugitive. Shakeſpeare. 

Ma'sTExLE:s. 1. Ungovernable, unruly, unſubdued. 2. Hav- 
ing no maſter, beirg without: an owner. His filver ſhield now idle, 
maſterleſ;. Sjcryer. | ” 

a's1 FRLINGS> [of maft-rly] eminent (kill. By 
„ Ma's1rex 1, a4. [of ter} 1. Skilful, artful, ſuitable to a maſter. 
2. Imperious, having the u ay ofa matter. | 

Masritily, dy. in a manner like a miſter, with the Kill of a maſter. 

Ma'5rtr Ne {in mulic] the meaſure note. | | 

Ma'zriaricce. 1. An cxquilite or extraordinary work or perfor- 
mance in ang art or ſcience. I he fifteenth is the maſterpiece of the 
whole mctunorphoſe>. Drizden. 2. Chief excellence, principal ac- 
complihnent. Dutnulation was his maſterfrece. . 

Mala [of . 1. The quality and dignity of a maſter. 
2. Dominion, rule, power. 3. Superiority, pre-eminence. Where 
nobk » ovth; for aH ſhould ſtrive. Driden. 4. Chief work. 
The a 1/4 p of hear? in fuce and mind. D. 5. Skill, know- 
ledge. She ,carc. C. A title of ironical reſpect. Signior Launce, 
ur t news with your * „erſhis. Shak ſprare. 2 | 

Mee xew/abt. The mifcriivew is a large finew that ſurrounds 
the now! 
winden are ueally feared, which is the Jargett and moſt viſible 
linen, ja a horie's budy : I his oftentimes is relaxed or ſtrained. Far- 
rier's Dion ry. | | 

MATT Kix, . principal firing. 

M.“ IRT OK E, AHA. 1 performance. | | 

Mal>TE2TEETH, /aly?. [of m. er and teeth] the principal teeth. 
Their eee ind nted one within another like faws. Bacon. 

. a'sT Hau [with botaniſts] an herb, whoſe leaves reſemble 
angelic:, except that they grow on leſter ſtalks and lower. Maſter- 
wore is 2 plant with 2 roſe and umbellated flower conſiſting of ſeveral 
peta!s, which are ſometimes heart ſhaped and ſometimes entire ranged 
in a circle, and reting on the empalemet, which becomes a fruit com- 
poſed of two feeds, wine ar? plain, almoſt oval, gently ſtreaked and 
bordered, and generally cating their cover. To theſe marks muſt be 
added. that their leaves arc winged and pretty large. The root is 
uicd in medicine. A.. I r. | 

Mi'srery [of 4er; n:aifiriſes Fr. I . Command, dominion, 
re. They will fight tor the maſtery of the paſſages. Raleigh. 2. Su- 
p<: iority, pre-eaincace. Thoſe that will try mafteries with their ſu- 
periors. LE/traugr. z. Skill. M maflery in all languages. Tillotſon. 
4. Attaimaent of fill or power. The learning and =a/ery of a 
tongue. Lecle. | 

Ma"sTFUL, ag. [of mof} abounding in maſt or fruit of oak, beech 
or cheſnut. The cheſnut mates the ſkies. Dryden. 

MasricA“T ox, tr. \:2ofticazione, It. of matticatis, Lat.] the act 
of chewing, which adlion breaks the meat to pieces, by the help of 
the teeth; ſo thut by thuc means being mixt with the ſaliva, it is pre- 
pared both to be mygre enily ſwallowed and digeſted in the ſtomach. 
lu birds chere is ug -4//icatizn, nor commination of the meat in the 
month. Ks. | | 

- Masricat0RY, . [ma/licaturic, Fr. of moſlicatoria, It. of ma- 
fricateriam, Lat. | 4 mediviae tobe chewed, not fwallowed, to provoke 
ſpitting. Remember »af/icat:;ie; tor tie mouth. Bacon, 

A3ia's1 In, Cr Nas rick [arizy, Cr. 2 » Pr.] 1. The gum of 
the lentiſli tree. It is gathered from tices of the ſame name in Scio. 
2. A kind of cement or mortar, As for the {mail particles of brick 
and itoue, the leati nige would jom them together and turn then 
into a kind of e hich thole infects could nor divide. Addiſon. 

Ma'sricor [u, Lat.] a yellow colour uſed in painting. See 
Massicor. Maſticot i> very light, becaule it is a very clear yellow, 
and very near to white. D. 

Ma“srirr, plur. majiives Liu d., Fr. maſfino, It. nalin, 


„ and divides it from tis bone by a hollow place, where the 
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Sp. of moſtivn;, Lat.] a ſort of great dog of the fiercell kind, a han. 
a dog particularly kept to watch the houte. 
ar vour [with horſemen} a ſlabbering bit, a ſnaffle of iron. 
all ſmooth, and of a piece, guarded with pat-r-arfters, and como 
of three halts of great rings, made into 83 of unequal bip. 
nefs, the leticr being encloſed within the greater, which ought to be 
_ half a foot high. A maftigadeur is mounted with a head and 
o reins. 


Ma"s71.tss [of maff] bearing no maſt. A crown of m on k 
3 —< iy M whe: makes 

Mals vi ix, fabft. [mfler, Fr. to mingle, or rather corrupted fron 
miſcellare} mixt corn, as wheat and rye, Of e of r,e and of 
wheat. 7 r. 5 

Macior pes [paroing, Cr. ] certain muſcles ariſing from the 
ncck-bone, and tei minating in the mammiliary proceſics, their gte 
oo bend the head; alio any procefles that are like the wats of a cow's 
udder. 

Mar {[mwrre, or meerre, Sax. matte, Du. ard L. Ger. metre, II. 
Ger. matta, Su. and Lat.] a texture of ſedge, flugs or ruſt es plaited 
or woven to Mats of a ſmall and fine kind of bents there grov- 
ing. which terve to cover floors and walls. Carew . 

To Mar, verb. ac. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To cover with mats. 2. To 
ty iſt or plait together, to join like a mat. Of maſculur fibres, all at-. 
ted as in the fkin. Cru. 

MaTacni, Fr. a fort of old dance. | 

Ma"Tapor E, H. ¶ matador, Sp. a murderer] a hand of cards ſo 
called from its efficacy againſt the adverſe player. Now move to war 
her ſable mataderes. Pope. | | 

Maren [meche, Fr. miccia, It. prob. from mics, Lat. to thine : 
Surely not as Skinner conjectures, from the Saxon mara, a companion. 
becauſe a match is companion to a gun] 1. Any thing that catches 
fire, generally a card, rope, or ſmall chip of wood dipped in brim ine. 
Matches to ſet Dricona a fire. Hyxrel. 2. [Prob. of matt, a compa. 
nion] an agreement to be married, a marriage. Love doth feldon 
ſuffer itſelf to be confined by other matches than thoſe of its own ma- 
king. B:zle. 3. Any other agreement, as a triel of fl ill from par, 
Gr. a fight, or from maca, Sax. one equal to »nuther] a conteſt, 2 
game, any thing in which there is conteit or op-, ſitton. A fdemn 
mt: vas made, he loſt the prize. Dryder. 4. {From mica, S2x. 
an equal to any other, one able to conteſt with another. And makes 
an innocent man, tho' of the loweſt rank. a march for the mig heit of 
his fellow ſubjects. uin. 5. One thing that tuirs or taftics Witte 
another. 6. One to be married. And was looked uf on 25 the ;iciuut 
_ of the weſt. Clarendon. 

aTcn [with gunners] a fort of made of ſuch combuſtible 
tuff, that being — ale. it will barn on by degrees, and regu- 
* without — ging out, as long as any of it is lett. 

o MaTtcn, a. [from the ſubſt. g. 2. to mate] 1. To pair 
or couple, to marry, to give in marriage. A man thinks himſelf 
match'd to one who ſhould be a comfort to him. Scarh. 2. lo be 
like, to ſuit, to 1 Chuſing and matchirg of patterns and co- 
lours. Swift. 3. To be equal to. To march t y goodneſs. Shake- 


fprare. 4. To ſhew an equal. No hiſtory or antiquity can »:atch his 


policies. Sat. 5. To equal. to oppoſe. Birth to »:atch birth, and 
power to balance power. Dryden. 
To March, werh newt. 1. To be married. To match with ſome 
heroical minded lady. Si4zey. 2. To ſuit, to tally, to be propor- 
6 4% M hting Cock ſee that the Ff 

To Marcu fahting Cocks, is to are of an cqual height, 
length and binds, *, bona r e 
To Maren [with hunters] 
Ons. 

a"rCHABLE, agg. [from morch] 1. That which may be matched 

or coupled, equal, fuitatle. 2. Correſpondent. Thoſe at land that 


a wolf is faid to mitch or mate at rut- 


are not matchabie with any upon our ſhores. WH :ofrrard, 


Ma'TCHLEss, adj. [of maich} that may not be equalled, without 
an equal. A glorious ſaint, a matchieſt queen. Hol er. 
Ma'TCHLESSLY, adv. [of matches] in a manner not to be equal- 


M."TcHLESSNESs [of matchie/s] uncapablenc ſo of being matched or 
equalled, — 1. os gas 94, — | 

Ma'TCAMAKER [of match and mate] 1. One who contrives mar- 
riages. 2. One who makes matches to burn. 

ATE [mare, maca, Sax. mart, Du.] 1. A companion, male or 
female. Go, leave her with her maiden mates to play. Dryaer. 2. 
A huſband or wife, Unworthy match for ſuch immortal mate. Spenſtr. 
3. The male or female of animals. That elephants know no copu- 
lation with any other than their own proper mate. 4;iiffe. 4. Ore 
that fails in the ſame ſhip. The maſter frigh:ed and the mates devour'd. 
Roſcommon. 5. One that eats at the ſame table. 6. The ſecond in 
ſubordination ; as, the chi 's mate. | 
Check Mare [at the play of chefs] is when the game is brought to 
that paſs, thar there is no way for the king to eſcape. | 

To Mare, verb a#. [mare, Sax. matter, Fr. mater, Sp] 1. 70 
amaze, to confound, to put out of countenance, to ſubdue, to cru. 
My ſenſe ſhe as mated and amaz'd my fight. Shakr/eare. 2. 'I'o 
match, to marry, to pair. The hind that wou'd be mated by we 
lion. Shakeſpeare, 3. To be equal to, to equal. Mounts thro' the 
clouds and mates the lofty ſkies. . 4. To oppoſe, to equal. 
Dare mate 2 ſounder man than Surry can be. Shakeſprare. | 

MaTE9'LoGy [parznmyz, Gr. vain treatiſe or ſpeaking) a vain 

uiry or over curious ſearch into high matters. | 

MaTEoTE'CHNY [pataimixna, Gr. vain ſcience] a vain or idle 
ſcience. Both this and the preceding word ſhould (according to the 
rules of orthography) be ſpelt with thus ; Marcie. Natuotcchny. 

Ma'TER, Lat. a mother. 

Dura Marx, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a membrane or {in flicking 
cloſe to the ſkull, on the infide in ſome places, and covers the brain 
and the cerebellum. 

Pia Marta, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a fin which immediately 
clothes the brain and cerebellum. It is very tull oi blood veſſels, lup- 
poſed to be deſigned for keeping in the ſpirits there bred, and to bin- 
der them from ſiy ing away. 


Marie, 


MAT 


Mart'xtA Medica, all that is made uſe of in the art of phy ſie, 
either for the prevention or cure of diſcaſes, whether prepared trom 
etables, minerals, or animals. 


M:Trr1a Prima, Lat. [with philoſophers] the frſt matter or ſub- 
ject of all forms ſubſtantial. 


Mart'rial [matericl, Fr. materiale, It. material, Sp. all in the | 


firſt ſenie only, of materialis, Lat.] 1. Conſiſting of matter corporeal, 
not ſpiritual. Theſe trees of life and knowledge were material trees. 
Raleigh. 2. Eſſential, — of concern, moment, or conſequence. 
One of the principal and material duties of honour done to Chriſt. 
Hocder. 

Mark'ztalts rs, pate or MaTERr1a'R1ans, an ancient 
ſet, who being polleſied with this principle, out of nothing comes 119- 
thing, had — to eternal M 8 e God 
wrought in the creation. Query, if Dr. Clarke has not given us a more 
j account of the Materialiſis in theſe ing words ; ** When [ 
ſad the mathemotical principles of 2 are oppoſite to thoſe of the 
Materialiſic, the meaning was, whereas Materialiſis ſuppoſe the 

frame of nature to be tuch, as could have arifen from mere uECUA- 
KiCA1L principles of matter and motion, of neceſſity and fate ; the ma- 
theratical principles of philoſophy ſhow, on the contrary, that the 
ſtate of things [the conititution of the /% and planets] is ſuch, as 
could not ariſe from any thing but an ixTELLIGENT and FREE 
CausE.” A C:licfiom of Papers between Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke, 


SY 
a 8 the doctrine of matcrialifls [See MarHfALIs Ts] 
1% That God, ſays Dr. Clarke, cannot limit the QuanTITY of matter, 
is an aſſertion if too great conſequence to be admitted without proof. 
If He cannot limit the pvu&a7T10Nn of it neither, then the ia 
world is both infinite and cternal zec:farily and independently upon 
God.” Collection of Papers between Clarke an Leibnitz, p. 139; and 
he obſerves, p. 15, that the notion of the world's being a great »:a- 
chine, going on without the interpoſition of God, as a Cock continues 
to go without the aſſiſtance of a clock · maker, is the notion of Mar- 
RIALISM and Fart, and tends (under pretence of making God a %. 
pra-munlane 71 to exclude providence and Ged”s government in 
reality out of the world. 
MaTteraLITY { materialite, Fr. materialita, It. of materialis, Lat.] 
the ſtate of being material, the exiſtence of matter, corporeity, Ab- 
ſtracting from all materiality in his ideas. Digby. | 
MaTt'r1a1.iy, adv. [of material] 1. Momentous, of e, 
eſſentially, importantly. All this concerneth the cuſloms of the Irith 
very muterially, Spen/er. 2. ln the ſtate of matter. 
that any thiag is _—_— from a body by fire that was not materially 
pre-exiſtent in it. Poy/c. 3. Not formally. To ſpoil and corrupt an 
act in itſelf material good. South. 
Mart rialness {of material] momentous, weightineſs, impor- 
tance. | | 
Mare'r1at.s, this word is rarely uſed in the fingular [materionx, 
Fr. material;, It. of materialia, Lat.] ſubſtance proper for the mak- 
ing or doing any thing. Rich proviſion of materials for the building 
the tem South. | | | 
MaTE'kriaTEe, or MaTE'RIATED, adj. [materiatus, Lat.] conſiſt- 
ing or made of matter. I ſome ſubject which is iminateriate 
or leſs materiate. Bacon. ; 
MaTEr1a'TION [ materia, Lat.] the act of forming matter. A 
materiation even of matter itſelf. Browns. | 
MaTE'RNAL, adj. [materncl, Fr. maternale, It. matern», Sp. of ma- 
ternalis, maturnus, of mater, Lat. a mother] pertaining to a mother, 
motherly, befitting a mother. The maternal love. Drydem. 
Marte'rxIiTY [maternite, Fr. matarnus, Lat.] mothcrhood, the 
condition or {late of a mother, 
Ma'ryrLox, /ubſt. [of matter, Fr. to kill, and felon, a thief] a 
ſpecies of knapweed that grows wild. 
Maru [with huſbandmen} a mowing; as, aftermath, after graſs, 
or ſecond mowing of graſs. | 
Ma'Tutwa [palruea. Gr.] the mathematics or mathematical arts. 
Marungua“ ric, or M:iruruy TICAL [mathiratiqne, Fr. matema- 
tico, It. and Sp. mathematicns, Lat.] pertaining to the mathematics, 
con ſidered according to the doctrine of the mathematicians. © I he 
falſc philofophy of che 37atcriali/?s, to u hich the mathematic prix ijles 
of phil faphy we molt directly repugnant.” Clarke. See MarTRIAL- 
lers, Te. N. B. A mathematical head, 
vel! turned or fticd lor that kind of ſtudy. 
MaTHEMAa'T1Cat. C,,, is the ſynthetical method, or that 
which proceeds by certain degrees or ſteps, from known quantities in 


the {earch of unknown, and then demonitrates, that the quantity ſo 


found will ſatisfy the proportion. 

Mariews riCitty, aty. [of mathematical] according to the 
laws or rules of the mathematics. We may be mathematically certain 
that the heat of the fun is according to the denũty of the ſun beams. 
Bentley. 

Marne [mathematicien, Fr. matcmatico, It. and Sp. na- 
tbematicus, Lut, | one filled in the mathematics. 

MaTirma'tics { mrathematique, Fr. matematice, It. mathematices, 

Sp. and Port. aries mathematice, Lat. Texas a Nn f, r.] in its 
original fiynificatioa comprehended any kind of diſcipline or learning; 
but now the word is uiually applied ro ſome noble ſciences, which 
are taught by true demovitrauon, and are exerciſed about quantity, 
7. e. whatſoever is capable of being numbered or meaſured, which is 
co prized under numbers, lines, tuperfices and ſolids. 
Pneu Navi tatIC, are fuch as ſhew how to demonſtrate 
ſomething that is uſ-fu!, or to perform ſomething propoſed to be 
done, which way tend to the benefit of — ; as, aſtronomy, 
architecture, catoptrics, dioptrics, geography, gnomonics, hydrau- 
lics, hy droſtatics, hydrography, mechanics, wuhc, optics, perſpec- 
tive, pneumatics, pyrotechnics, Cc. 

Pure MatThEMatiCs, are arithmetic and geometry, and conſider 
quan'ity abſtractedly and without any relation to matter. 

Simple MaTnemaTtiCs, the ſame as pare mathematics, 

Aixt Mathematics, are tho arts and ſciences which treat cf 
tl. properties of quzntity, ape to material beings or ſenſibhle ob- 
jects, and interwoven with phy tic! conbderations ; as, aſtroromy, di- 
alling, geography, meckanic:, navigation, furveying, Sc. 


I do not mean 


ſigniſies a head, or genius, 


MAT 


Secalati o MaTarwatiCe, contifts only in the ſimple knou ledge 
of matters propoſed ; with the bare contemplation ot walt ur tal, 
with re{poet to hem. 

Ma'Tues, ſob/t. an herb. 1» faworth, 

Marut sis (andes, Of pwartarw, Gr. to learn] the mathematics. 
Mad mibe/is alone was uncontzu d. P:pe. Ihe accent is here on 
the firſt ſy ilable, which is commoniy put un the ſecond. 

TaTau'arxs, an order of rc'i.ious founded by pope Innocent tor 
redeeming Chrittian caprives out o! I urbith flax cry. 

Matix, jubjt. morning. Ihe; lou Mor thews the Nati to be 
near. Shak pt are - 

MarTixs [matin's, Fr. in the Ron. iſh church] the firll part of the 
daily ſervice, morning worthip. The nocturn and »a:2s tor the 
ſaints. // feet. 

: MaTtra'crium, low Lat. [with chymiſts] a little bag, in which cal- 
cined tartar, Cc. is put, taving holes pricked in 1% to let out the li- 

uor. 

Mars tuts [among the Pomans] a ſeſtiral obterred by the ma- 
trons on the hrit of June, in honour of the goddeſs of Manta, or 
Ino, the wife of Athainas, king of Thebes. 1 hey only entered the 
temple with a ſlave, and their uſter's children; whe Hunt they cuff d, 
in memory of the jealuuſy of Ino, and pray d for their ſiſter' children 
but not for their own. 

Ma"reass [muras, Fr. with chymitts] à bulr-head, or long, ſtrait- 
necked chende glaſs veilc}, made for divetti-n 0; d (&kition, being 
ſometime bel ed and ſomctimes fins graduall, taper wo a co:u@.QÞHN 
hgure. See plate VII, fig. 17. | 

Marerca ta, Lat. [in phytic| medicine for diſcaſes in the matrix. 

Maric“ ia. Lat | with botawittsj the herb feve; few, au 
wort, or mother-wort. | 

Ma"Trrice, or Matei, itt. [Fr. and It. from marrici, ooh, 
of matrix, Lat. with anazomills] 1. The word, or that bart of the 
temale of any kind wherem the fetus is (once e, and wour; hed hill 
the time of its delivery. Ihe woinbs and marrices of tl teindtes. 
Bacin. 2. A mould in gencral, that which gives foim to jometiiveg 
incloted. Stones that carry a retemblance of cockl.s were formed in 
the cavities of ſhells; ard thcie thells have feroed as matric or moulds 
w them. M val. 3. [With Ietirr-founde:s} moul.ts or tori: in 
which printing letters or ch:racters are catt. | 

Ma'T:icts ( ith dy ers] ty pʒ lied to che firſt ſimple colors, whe ce 
all the reſt ate derived and compoltcd ; a> black, whice, Uiue, e. d 
fallow, or coo -vulour. | 
Marsch br. {avaetricidt, It. and Lat.] t. A killer of his no- 
ther. Ain. 2. Au d, It. mutricidinm, Lat. 3 the aQ of 
killing of a mother. Nature compeiddates the death of the tuther, by 
the i ide and 1erther of tae ner. Prown. 

Mare cur a, Lat. a roll, liſt, or regitter, in which the oames of 
perſons are enter. d. | | 

MaTri'cuLak Bok { mairi u, Fr. matrictla, It. in the unixerſit! 
a bock, in which the names of ſcholars newly admitted ar en- 
tered. | | 

To MaTer'culate, wrb af. [from mati ala: 4 matrix, 9. 7 
en welut matrice contineantur militim - . A J icer. . to echter or 
admit to a menberſhip of che unive rt! i. , to cnliſt, to en- 
ter into any fuciety, by teiting dc on we nine, 4 

M:arrmucvLavt, %. [from tt: vero} one emerced or mairi- 
culated. In the name of the at nd. of bunt klanαuͥ anive: it, 
Arbuthuct. | 

Maztif culated [immatricuie, Fr. matricoa's, It. Matr. v as, 
Sp.] fer den in the matri sal, or cgi ter bock ot an unit c fty, 
alter the tcholir has been turn there. 

Maric ion, Lat. the act ft nt ting or revithiins the 
names of {{u.cut; in 4 Called A Icholar zien 
for five years, is truck out Of Ee mats 10d #759 2 IK, A, tigfe. 

M. Ian, ob. be. ud Sp. [merino It, of matrinre- 
nialis, from matrimar:um, Lit} pertaining to ml unn, fanalle 10 
marriage, nuptial, hymencal. Rather a u than @ regal 
power. Bacon. | | _ 

MaTrIMONIALLY, „ . {of marrinomic/} according to the man- 
ner or laws of marriage. Matrimmiclly welded unt) lu. church. 
Hie. | | 

NI“ [mr e, It. and Sp. of i ine, Lat.] ved- 
lock, marriage, the cou:ract ot man and v iſe e 

To Ma“ TasATE Lu,, Lat.] to imitate the mother. 

Ma'raix, Lat. [of Kurz, Gr. the womb] the matrice. Sce la- 
TRICE. : 1 Vat 

Mareix [with ſurgeons] that part of the womb in which the 
child is conccived. | | 

Maraix, or Ma'Trice, any thing ſerving for the pluce of genera- 
tion of a body, whether organical, as the matrix or womb of animals ; 
or inorganical, as thoſe of vegetabics, metals or min rals. un they be 
not lodged in a convenient matrix they are not excited by the cthcacy 
of the jun. Brown. | : a 

MarTzix Eccliſie, the mother church; either a cathedral, wich re- 
ſpect to the parochial churches in the ſame dioceſc ; or a pariſh church, 
in reſpect to the chapels depending on it. . 

Maraix [with botaniſts] the pith of trees or herbs, which they 
alſo call cor. 5 

Ma'rrzox [matrine, Fr. matrona, Sp. It. and Lat. of e,, Lat] 
1. A victuous, prodent, mothetly woman, that keeps her fam, in 
good gove;r ment or ditcipline ; and ſuch an one, as to chattty and 
exemplary lite, to whom young virgins may be ſafely casted 29 
be educated; an elderly lady. With a diſcretion very tte imtoo; tf 
the molt experienced matroaus. Tatler. 2. An old woman. A morn 
ſage. Pepe. i 5 

Ma'rzox [of an hoſpital} a grave woman that looks after te c 
dren and others therein. , : ; 

Ma'Taoxs [in a law fenſe] married women of experience, Wo 


tom the uur 


have been mothers of chiliren, ſuch as arc CMPANRe od bet aste: 


for convicts who plead their blies. 3 
. — nav 0 Sa . 
Mario's il [ matronalts, Lat.] belonging to a matro n, d Is 


or couttitnting a matron. I he u ide of Ferumanc „the YCUBZEL be- 
ing then ot , C1 Ot ieren and tente. 2. 
2 ow 


MAT 


Meran ia [among the Romans] the feaſt of the matrons, in- 
ſtituted by Komulus, and celebrated by the Roman women in honour 
of Mars; to whom they thouglit themſelves obliged for the happineſs 
of bearing good children; a favour which he firſt conferred on his 
miſtreſs Rhe: ; during the time of which, the men ſent preſents to 
the women. as the women in like manner did to the men on the Sa- 
turnalia. It was obſerved on the firſt of March for pregnancy, the 
year then beginning to bear fruit. 

M.'rrONLY, 2 [of matron and [ihe] —_— ancient, The 
r:atroniy wife pluck'd out all the brown hairs, the younger the 
white. L'Eflrange. 

Mar he woes fie a train of artillery] a ſort of ſoldiers next in 
under the gunners, who affiit them about the guns, in traverſing, 
ſpunging and firing, loading, Cc. They carry hrelocks, and — 
along with the ſtore waggons, as a guard, and alſo as afiiftants in caſe 
a w ſhould break, &c. 

MaTr {matta, Lat.] ruſhes interwoven to lay on floors, and for 
various other oy. OT. * 1 2 

Mar Weed, an herb or plant, called alſo f. graſs, and Spaniſh- 
ruſh, of which mats and frails are made. 98 

Mars {in a ſhip} broad, thick clouts of ſinnet or rope yarn and 
thrums, beaten flat and interwoven, to fave the yard, Sc. from gal- 


ling. 
ee o, part. a. [of mat] wrought or covered with mat. See 
To Mar. | 
MaTTep, entangled and clung er like hair. | 
Marr [in botany] a term uſed of herbs, when they grow as if 
they were plaited together. | | 
Ma'TTer [matiere, Fr. matteria, It. materia, Sp. Port. and Lat.] 
1. The materials or ſtuff any thing is made or conſiſts of. The col- 
lection of the er of tempeſts. Baca. 2. Cauſe or occaſion of 
diſturbance. What's the matter with thee? Shakeſpeare. 3. Buſi- 
neſs, affairs, in a familiar ſenſe. To help the matter the alchemilts 
call in many vanities. Bac;r. 4. [With natural philoſophers] a 
folid, diviſible aud paſuve ſubſtance, called body, and firſt princi 
of natural things; which is extended into length, breadth and thick- 
neſs; which is capable of putting on all manner of forms, and of 
moving according to all manner of directions and of ſwiftneſs; 
body, ſubſtance extended. God, in the beginning, formed matter in 
ſolid, maſſy, hard, impene rable, moveable cles. 
So:uz have dimenſions of! a4 — * 2 — 
a power of reſſſlance, or to every I 
being * place: this is the proper character of matter or 


body. r. 5. _ CO The ſubje& or matter 
of laws in general. Heoker. 6. whole, e ca apr 
7. Subject of ſuit or complaint. If the matter be tried by duel 
— cham ions. Bacon. 8. I conſequence. No ma- 
ter from what you have the play. . 9. Thing, object, 
that which has ſome parti relation or is ſubj con- 
ſideration. Three ol the moſt famous men for matters of arms. Sid- 


xy. 10. Queſtion conſidered. Upon the whole matter it is abſu:d. 


South. 11. Space or quantity nearly computed. To tarry a ſmall 

mutter in an gy Sh. 12. That which is formed by ſuppuration, 

that which runs out of a fore. The matter being —_— 'd 

it. Wijeman. 13. Ten the matter; a low phraſe, now fry og 

that imports, conſidering the whole, with to the groſs or main, 

; ® The wi inertie, or power of reſiſling all attempt made to 

change the ſtate, is a property belonging to MATTER is com- 

mon, and not peculiar to sou E particular kind of it. Quick- 

S:LVER is as ſebtile, and 

Water, and yet makes more than ten times the reſiſtance; 

which reſiſtance ariſes therefore from the Nr, aud not 

from the gro/e;s of the matter. Collettion of Papers between 

Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke. p. 127. | | 

Nude Marrs {in law] is the naked or bare allegation of a thing 

done, to be proved only by witneſſes, and not by a record, or auy 
ſpeciality in writing under ſeal. 


 MaTTER iz Deed [a law term] a truth of a matter that may be 


proved, though not by record. | ; 

MarTTER of Record [a law term] is that which may be proved by 

To Mx'TtTER, verb nent. [from the ſubtt] 1. To be of importance 
or moment, to import; moſtly uſed 15.perionaily. It matters not 
how they were called. Lecce. 2. To generate matter by ſuppuration. 

Each ſlight foie mattereth. Crdncy. | | 
To Marrs, werb act. to care, to regard, not to neglect; as, I 
mott-r not that calumny. 

Ma'rTERY, adj. (Gt matter] full of watter, purulent, generating 
pus or matter. Their æatterr cough. Harvey. 

Ma"rrixs fa tines, Fr. of matatinus, Lat. of the — morn- 
ing pravers ; alſo one of the canonical hours in the church of Rome. 

Ma rrocs {mirenc, Sax. ] 1. In hufbandry, a tool to grub up 
roots of trees, weeds, Sc. Give me the mattock and the wrenching 
iron. S/4ubc/reare. 2. A pickax. The Turks laboured with azzattocks 
and pickaxes to dig up tac foundations of the wall. Kualles. 

M:"TTRE<s Nabels, matros, Fr. materaſſo, It. matelaz, Sp. attras, 
Wel.] a kind of quilt filed with wool, cotton, &c. a flock bed to 
lie upon. "Their mattreſs were made of feathers and ſtraw, and ſome- 
times of furs from Gaul. Arluthnot. 

Marea, Lat. the goddeſs of ripe corn. 

Martur.'s ria, Lat. {in phyſic] ſuch medicines as promote ma- 
turation, or ripeneſs. 

To Mar AAT E, verb af. [maturare, It. and Lat.] to haſten, to 
ripen. 
7e MaTURATE, verb neut. to grow ripe. | 
MaTuRra'TiON — trom maturo, Lat.] 1. The act of haſt- 
ning or ripening, the ſtate of being ripe. There is the maturation of 
fruits, the maturation of drinks, and the araturation of impoſſhumes, 
as alſo other maturations of metals. Bacon. [2. In phyſic] maturation 
by ſome phyſical writers is applied to the ſuppuration of excrementi- 
tious or extravaſated juices into matter. and differs from concoction 
or digeſtion, which is the raiſing »o gens perfection the alimentary 


and natural juices in their prope: Quncy. 


— — 2 * 
—— . * * «4 


Newton. 


of as fine parts and as /uid as 


* rr 


MA W 


Ma"Turarive, ad. [maturo, Lat.) 1. Ripenins, conducis2 to te- 
neſs. Their — — is hotter and — tro of nens 
than the former. Brown. 2. Conducive to the ſuppuration of fte. 
Butter is maturative, and is profitably mixed with anodynes and 10 p- 
puratives. H#;/menan. 

Marv'ag. adj. [matrro, It. maturs, Sp. maturas, Lat.] f. Ripe, 
come to its full growth, per fected by time. Mature in veurs and gæx- 
penence. Addiſon, 2. Brought near to completion. 1/2rws for the 
violent breaking out. Shakeſpeare. 3. Well diſpoſed, fit tor exccy- 
tion, well digeſted. 

_ To Martvu'rs, af. [nature, Lat.] to ripen, to advance to 


MaTu'rELY, adv. [of mature] t. Ripely, perfectly, completclv. 
2. With counſel well digeſted, ach. — oeght 4 ture 
to conſider when he enters on a war. S. 43. Faily, Wen. We 
give him thanks tor contracting the days of our ti al, and LeCCIVINg us 
more matr:rc/; into thoſe everlailing habitations above. Perrier. 

MaTu'xiTY (mature, or matur:its, Fr. maturita, It. u, Sp. 
of maturitas, Lat ] ri 5 of fruit or years, the arival of any 
= to its juſt degree of perfection, completion. RE 

ATU'TA, Lat. fin the old Roman language, fignificd good) fe 
had a temple at Rome built by Servius 'Tullivs. Some fay the was 
Ino, the nurſe of Bacchus, and wife of Athamas ; other, will have 
her to be Aurora. 

MaTur1'1a [fo called of Matuta] feaſts in May, conſecrated to 
Matuta or Leucothoe. All maid · ſervants except one were excluded 
from thoſe feaſts, and this one every matron was to itrike on the 
check, becauſe Matuta was __ with jealo. iy, that he: hutbaud 


loved her maid better than he d 


ing. — to Johnſon, aaudlx is the corrupt appellation of 
2 


ivy. The flowers of the mardiin are digeſled into looſe um- 
ls, but in other reſpects | 


old word. Kites have a reſemblance with hawks, and black birds with 
thruſhes and mawy/es. Bacon. | 

To Maut, werb ad. [of mallent. Lat.) to bang or beat ſoundly, 
to bruiſe, to hurt in a coarſe and butcherly manner. Meck modern 
faith to murder, hack, and m/ Pope. | | 
Maur, /abf. [alles, Lat. a hammer] a heavy hammer. A man 
that beareth falſe witneſs is a zrav/, a ſword and ſharp arrow. Pro- 
verbs, This word is more uſually written Mal. | 

Mavr Stick, a ſtick on which a painter le ns his hand in working. 

Mavu'Lxix, a fort of mop made of clouts, to tweep an den 
with, by ſome called a ſcovel ; alſo a care crow to fright away bds. 

Mavn, a ſoft, brittle ſte ne in Cxforc ſuiĩre. 

Mauxcu ſin heraldry] the rep:cſentaticn of a ?cove. 

Mauxo {mand, Sax. monmeg:in, Fr.] a hamper or ba%et with 
handles, cr with two lids, to carry on the arm. 

* of wnb:und Boks, is 8 bales, of each icco pound weight, 
or 2 ſats. 

Mauxp Shaw [at Ormus] 12/7. ard a half avetC»pois ; fut Me- 
flupatan] 26 J. 4 oz. 8 d. {at Surat] 337. 5 . 7 ur. [at Tauris] 
64. ! averdupois. | | 

To Mau'xpes, verb zert. [maid:re, Fr.] to mutter or grum- 
ble. Maundering as if I had done him a diſcourtely. „ ,. 

Mav'xbenkx [of marnder} one that mauncers, 2 grumbler, = 

Ma'uxpy Thurſtay. Sce Marpy. {Derived by Spelman from 


:2ude, a hand-baſket, in which the king ws accufton.cd to give 


aims to the poor] the Thurſd iy buore Good ay. | 
Mavso'L=um, Lat. [ae, Fr.] a ftately ſepulchre, built by Arte- 
mina, queen of Caria, for Mauſolus her buſbini, whom ſte loved fo 
dearly, that beſides this edifice, ſhe c:ufſed rhe ul cs of tis body, after it 
had been burnt, to be put into a cup of wine, end drank them, to 
ive him a lodging in her heart. Illis ſepulchre was built by four of 
e moſt excellent artificers of that time. It wis 1quore, 311 feet in 
compaſs, and 45 cubits.high ; the ſquare looking to rae c wos made 
by Scapas ; that towards the weft by Leociares ; that to the ſhuch by 
Timotheus, and that towards the norta by Briax, On the top of ir 
was a brazen chariot, with many wonderful and curious inventions. 
The whole was inriched with to many race ornaments, that it was 
eſteemed one of — eateſt wonders of the world. It is applied to 
oy 4 If monument. 
AW ——_ mage. Sax. macobe, Du. magen, Ger. and Su] 
1. The ſtomach of animals, and of human creatures; um contempt. 
To crammed maws a ſprat new ſtomach brings. Sidney. Bellices and 
mancs of living creatures. Bacon. 2. The craw or crop of bds. heir 
zaw is the hopper which holds and ſoftens the grain. Ab uf. 
Ma'wx1sh, a4. [of maza, a maw or ſtomach, peoc, Sax. fick; 
perhaps from mu. Jol apt to give ſaticty, apt to cauſe a nie 


or loathing. 


Ma“wrisnxkss [of mawwk;þ} aptneſs to cauſe loathing, ſickneis at 
the ſtomach, ſqueamiſhneſs. 

Ma'wiix [with the vulgar] neither drunk nor ſober. I his is 
corrupted from Maup1 in ; which fee. 

Ma'wurr, or Me'uukr [according to Johnſon, from mam, or 
mother; prob. of Mauh»mer ] a puppet, anciently an idol or little 
image, ſet up to be worſhipped. | 

Ma'wmtrxy [of mazumer}] idolatry, or the worſhip of idols 

Ma'wutsn, adj. [of mazcm or mawmet] fooliſh, idle, rautecr: 

Ma'w-worm {of max and wor: ordinary gut-worms, which | an 
and ſlide off from the inter a tuuic vi the gute, and ficquently creep 2 

1 » 


the ſtomach for nutriment, being attrocted g; ither by the ſu cet chy le; 
whence they Ae calica tomach or gane. Har cs. 

Mu. won {in horſes] worms that breed in their bodies, of a 
reddith colour like earti-worms, about a finger length. 

Se. Mews, a borough towa in Co:nwal, which ſends two members 
to parhament. | : 

Max1i.ta Irfericr, Lit [with anatomilts] the under jaw-bone, 
which is moveable, and in whic't the under teeth are inſerted. 

Maxitia Sporty, Lat {with anatomiſts] the upper jaw-bone or 
ckeek-bone, which is computed of 1 bones, C on each fide, but ſome 
ſay 13, tue odd one they cM S . 

Max11.iar, or Mast as, . [maxiliaris, maxilia, Lat. the 
jaw] pertaining do the jaw-Lone. 

Maxi LARS Clandala, Lat. [in anatomy ] a conſiderable gland 
o the conglomerate kind, fituate on the infide under the lower jaw- 
bone. ; 

Maxim Line, Fr. va, It. maxima, Sp. and Lat.] an axiom, 
a propoſition or principle in any art or ſcience} generally received. 
gounded upon 1c fn, and that cannot be denied. A leading trut!: 
rauked among the ſtanding maxim of human wiſdom. KRegers. 

Maxim Mia, | with mathematicians] a method uicd for the 
reſolution of a great number ct pc: plexed problems, which require 


morning. 

Ma 4 auxiliary vert, Imaxan, Sax. mogen, Du. mocgen, Ger. 
riGiT, et. maatre, Dan. magre, Du. machte, Ger. tor mayed. This 
verb is defective, and has no particles, nor properly infivitive mood, 
and conſ.quently no compound tcnfes] 1. To be at liberty, to be 
permitted, to be allowed. 2. To be poflible. 3. To be by chance. 
It may be 1 ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. Sat eee, 4. To have 
power. 5. A word exprefing deſire. Ao you Eve happiiy and 
long. Dryer. | 7 

May-ns, perhaps. What they offer is bare maybe and flift, 
Creech. | : 

Ma'y-mrs [of may and 7u'} a fly, a chaſer. e orth, 

Ma'vy-pay {of may and de; j the hrit of May. 

Ma'v-ritowts [of may and owner] a plant. 

Ma'y-riy {io called uf the month of May, wherein it is pro- 
duced} an inſect called a water- cricket, which in this month crecp- 
ing out of the river, turns wa ily : it hes commonly under floncs 
near the banks, and is a good bait for ſome ſort of fiſh. 

Ma'y-camts [of ray and game] certain ſports or merriments, 
dancing, &c. uſed on the firſt day of May, which ſeem to have taken 
their riſe from the like cuſtoms of the Romans, who followed ſuch 
ſports in honour of Maja or Flora, the goddeſs of flowers. Ile feem- 
ed to account of the detigns of Perkin but as a may-game. Bacon. 

_ Mx'y-11Ly, a flower, the ſame with lily of the valley. 

Ma'xor, ſub. [majzr, Lat.] the chief magiſtrate of a corporation, 
u ho in London and York is called /ord- mayor. 

RIA“ rox ALT [ majoratus, Lat.] the office and dignity of a mayor. 
M«"yoress [of mayor] a mayor's wife. 


Ma'veoLe [of may and pe} a pole to be danced round on May- 


day. | 

Mav-wirr {of may and cc] an herb like camomile, of which it 
iz a tpecies, called aito ſtinking camomile, which grows wild. Mur. 

Ma'z Aub, ſub/?. {maſcocire, Fr.] a jaw. Hanmer. 

Mazari'xe Blue, a blue of a deep colour. 

Maze, ſubſt. [milien, Du. to miſtake, mape, Sax. a gulph or 
whirlpool. Siizzer] 1. Aſtoniſhment, perplexity, confuſion of thought, 
uncertainty. Nothing but a re of longing, and a dungeon of ſor- 


row. Sidney. 2. A labyrinth, a place of perplexity and winding- 


paſizges. O'er all the ate; of enchanted ground. Thomfor. 

Mazz [in a garden] a place made with many artificial turning;s and 
winding I | 

To Mazz, verb ad. {from the ſubſt.] to bewilder, to confuſe. 
Ceenſer. | 

Marsa [of mape, Sax. a gulph] amazement. | 

NIA“ ZAK. „ [macter, Du.] a knot of maple, a broad ſtanding 
cn or drinking bout, a maple cup. Ore of his Ycpherds deſcribes 
a Chlor er. * KM. 

MIZ, af. [of mape, S:x.} belonging oi maze, intricate, per- 


piexed, confutcd. Jo run the ring, ard crace tac ez; round. Dryden. 


MA“zu noch { WD, Heb. ] tue z0diae, the planets, celeſtial 
ſions, Fob, c. Kuni. „. 32. ext za. 5 

Al. B. is an avbreviaiion of mea ine er, Or actor of fl: 

Me (me, Sax. O. and I.. Ger. and mg, Dan. and Su. In, Du. 

* . * „ . . . Py * 

nuch, I. (er. 25. Fr. mi. It.] 7. The oblique catcs ol the fire perſon J. 
Me, only mr, the wand of fortune bord. Pope. 2. Me is foacetinics a 
kind of ludicrous expletive. 1 follow'd me cloſe, came in foot and 
band. Sale, cart. Z. It is ſometimes uſed ungrammatically ior I. 
Ate rather ad, wy hen might feel your love. Sade peure. 

Me a'cous, . (prob. of mar, Fr. a hawk's mew, and coc, Sax. 
a cock, me; c. inne an £064 INE OF UXOFIOUS inan; à cad. 

Mea'coci, . MC, dini. 

5 ; * ; re 

Meap [medo, San. mv, Bu. meth, Ger. 2ydromeii;, Lat.] a 
drink made of honey aue Matei. 

Mu ab, or Mr: or mere, Sax. ] ground ſomewhat 
watery, not * bu coo: ä with graſs and flowers ; paltuic laud, 
yielding graſs, hay. 


Mz a'pow Saffron {++ Lat] the name of a plant. | 
Mr ap Sweet, or M . f [au, Lat. with fampler:] a 
herb with crumpled le. in ething like thoſe of elm, gro. ing in 
mendows. The mende rt hath a lower compoled of leveral 
Rn 7g in a Circula; der, and expanding in form of a rote. 
of 
- 1. 


MEA 
R era, adj F 


« (orgre, Fr. mogre, It. Sp. and Port. prob. „i ne 
cer. Lat.] lean. poor in fleſh, litt'e: elte but £:in aud band, Rarver. 
Mean {ina ngurative fente! 1. Div, bien; „, 4 g 35 tn, 
a jeune, barren, div le. 2. Lohr, hungry in general. Kcqult d= 
lebbatn er to mend the aww ta. Dr.. 
10 A LR, Verb act. [troza th av. to make ein. K. .:. | 
. ady. [of magir} poorly, Icauly. 
A: TT * Lat m. ge and nere, Sa.]! lcar nete, Wait of 
vil, Batenets, Icamnef:, pact. 


— 


Mzak, or Mean [in hutbandry] an inilrument for mowing pet, 
brake, &c. It is a bel with a long handle. . 


Me x: {malepe, Sax wen, Don, and Du. b.“ cn, Ger. ECTS 
mehl. Get, mol, Su.] 1. The {lower of wheat, Cc. or the ce. 
_ ot chu. 2. [M.le, Sax. rept or portion, mag or ut! tn: 

u. and I. Ger. wiv err ien, H. Ger. wil or mut. d. Su. pro“. 


all of Wei. Cob, tive, 9. 4. amt to eat; it is the chore inrroper is 
wid time to it, @s 1 of the worthirn tongue: 3g] 1. The a(t of ent- 
mg. at. a cttain time. 2. A ler in. J. A pur, 4 hagment. In 
Parcel ma! brow lit aud Anse there; F | : 
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tere. 4 » 

M; a *, ed. [I "ea | beer A a reduce ot 7 der. 

M. A 1. 2 N Let m nd ax Une chat deal in: i | 

II , 65. ol meat ) rt. Lavi 6 Gual tas ot mini. kr: , 
the taitc or ſolt intipugity of mel, 2 : Pop: inkiul fo with men, T 
MInUceOu and meaty winged animals, a- buten und meth, [> 50, 

Mz a"t1::rss (male, of xelic and re, re, Sax} nua nature; 


NM. \ LY-MOUTHtD [imapined by bonne to be int dd from 
mild 5th cd or ue micutied © Bat pcerhap: from the tore miei 
anmals, that when they are unable to comm i gte the g 
ted with meal. Jer): tot mouthed, unz le 0 r 


ful a- to ſpeaking. 

MUa'iy-wouTuLeNts [from mea] Lahe, fot 
ot :pcech. : ; 

Mr ax, pb. [of a gen, Fr.] 1. Middle tate, medium. eaten 

2. Mcalure, regulation. 3. interval, interim, ancan tit. C. 1 
now moze uſual with rpc. 4. Iiſtrument, meatare, that wn 
uſed row::rds any end. Heir virtuous converſation was 2 M 0 
work the huathens converiica. IA. 5. It i; often uid in the u- 
ral, and by tome not very grame: tically with an adjective finpiutar, 
b. By al rrans; without doubt or lickttition, without tail. =. J 1:9 


— — 


z > * * 4 , þ 
ſuddenſj grew trom a meas to a might, eftite. Davies. 5. [Nie 


Fr.] middle, moderate, bring without excels. Being of middle age. 


mean While the leavens was black with deugs, 1 A-ngs. 
Meas [m law] the middle betwern two extremes ; and that eiten 


» 


firſt in time, as is action wcas mean, betwixt the dillciſin made to hin 


and his cecovery, 1. . in the interim ot the a can time; or ſecon My in 
dignity, as, there is a /2r{ mean ont tonant ue. | | 

Men 1a [im optics] is a ght line drawn from the point of con- 
courfe of the optic nerves, thro" the n. dle of the right line, which 
joins the extremity or end of the ſame optic nern es, 

Mt a> Diameter ſin gauving} a geometical mien beovenn the dia- 
meters at joid and ung in an) Hoic call. | 

NI. AN l. gitude, or Mr x A. 2 the Sun in Aron my! i a1 
arch of th» ecliptic reckoned trom the beginning of Ac, ts the line of 
tac ſun's ncaa motion, . | 

Main Proporrttonad [in cnnmetry] is 2. quantity which is a, L in 
ICHPUU 601 41 Lc rm, lie 1111 i. 44d 11 ale ene :&% B 

Max Proportional in arithinetic] is a Chantity which excecds or 
15 cette by the in it. | 

Mz xx ſin mulic} the tenor or middle part. | 

To Mt x, irr. verb n. mt rt. et. and part; poff; {mornin 
Six. menc, Dan. nifenen, Du. memen, Gur, mens, „ me. 5 0th. 
to intend or refolve, to ave . (0 oe. Alirth, with nee | 
mar to lite. Me. 

To M LANG verb 42 I. To purpoſe, Ty inter, T5 deſign. VIE 
thought evil againſt me; but God nw i u to gn Gem fa 2. 
To intend, to hint covertly, to ſignify, to underſtand. i mow your 
judgment in your choice ot frierde. 

Mra"xpts. Sec My avpin, Nie arder is a river in Phrygia ro. 
markable for its u int ing cure. Labyrinth, maze, ic xutzb: patiape, 
ſerpentine winding. Pave various mernfers 0 the vers, arteries. Hats, 

Mra'xkzs [in a horte] ſmall buck or red tpots in the coat or harr 


N 1 
oa whitit colour. 
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Mining, fbf. from nog of mænan. Sax. to mean. meyninic, 
D We 55,2 Ber — TILED 105 Wit 21012311 — . in, * 1 Jer 
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The mean of it is in ſome meaſure underitood. t. 2. Purpu e. 
intention. I am no honett man, if there be any good moan; n 
vou. ere. z. Hahitual intention. K 

Mrd ir, arc. [of wot} t. Maderately, not in 2 great Co: 
A man - an learned. Aim. 2. M ithuut dun,  puoriy, "Ai 
a wiapt in the rude manger lien. Mien. z. Without g. 
of nand, vvecncronly: Ter, g. Wihout relpec. Ws! 
to have these 0% HEGHNEY o: chem. Lets. 
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* 1 2 47 4 ” I T * — . PR * 9 
I 1. 2A -, * & i 421 * 4 7 4 1 . L; 4, eis. 50 » erty, * 7 2 — — 
ve.:ty An ot condition. 2. Want of excl ice , 


Me 's Go! the * Ema. 444 t; 4 FP. 2. LW HA * aa 293 * - L Y%  s 
mean); M mind, Suth, 4. vordiduct>, my urls: . 
Mass [it has no Logular nomic SDS. 


Arrius, or Marantz. in the ritcreerrg ume: orie 
times an adverb mode of 1p ech. 
Mani, pret and 77 2. F. of f. min. Ser IEA 
Mar mere, dax. a march proud; 
Ne - K 24tit's nt Nane, Sax. A DOLLIV 12, 11 Hene. 17 272 99 
bouridaiic: et land 216! a» if en ties. 
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ME A 


M: as, or Mint {probably a corruption of meaſure] a meaſure 
of ierrings, containing, five hundred. 


Mist. o, ef. el Mee] intected with the meaſles. Tladibras. 
M: v, at. [of wofles] ſeabbed iti the meaſſes. Sretyt. 
N Irn {it has no ting. number; naficien, Du. motbilli, L. Ger. 


maſern. (Ger. 1. A fever attended with a very great inf armalions 
couch, ind deute of breathing; and in which fler peculiar to it- 
loi; are thrown out by the tkin. MezD de 3arlis, &c. p. 88, 89, 
chan ed. 2. A dsa of ſwine. B. Jen, 3. A diſeaſe of trees. 
Frucchearers are often infected with the . Martimer. 

M: ernte [ men/urabilis, Lat. me/urchble, Fr. mi/uralile, It.] 
1. 1. may be meafurcd, fuch as may admit of computation. Not 
rue by time and motion, nor to be computed by number of ſuc- 
cc hire moments. Bentley, 2. In ſmall quantity, 2 

Mr _ RABLENUSS {Of neaſurable] capability or poſſibility of being 
me: red, 

M. \'$U24aBLY, adv. {of meaſurall.] moderately, not to excels. 
Fecleſi aſticus. 

To MM: veurt, verb af. [meofurer, Fr. rilerare, It. medir, Sp. and 
Port. , Lat.] 1. To take the dimeniions of a thing in length, 
breadth, Sc. to compute the quantity of it by ſome ſtated rule. 2. 
To pale through, to judge of extent by marching over. We muſt 
mecſe wwenty miles to day. Shale geare. 3. To judge of quantity or 
greatnei>, What thought can mea/are thee. Milton. + Jo adjuſt, to 
prop con. Avaſoe your defires by your fortunes. Taz!:r. 5. To 
mark out in ſtated quantities. 6. To allot or diftribute by meaſure. 
Vith what meaſure you mete, it ſhall be meaſured to you again. Se. 
Miethrau. | | | 

Me a'suret [menſora, Lat. moſore, Fr. miſarae, It.] 1. Is ſome quan- 
tity or quantities, hxed and agreed upon, —— * to eſtimate the 
quantity, length, breadth, thickneſs or capacity of other things, 
that by which any thing is meaſured. A concave ntaſurt of known 
and denominated cap:city. fo/der. 2. Rule in general by which any 
thing is adjulted or proportioned. God's goodneſs is the zea/ure of 
his provicence. Me. 3. Proportion, quantity ſettled. Meafare is 
that which perfecteth all th nos, becauſe every thing is for ſome end. 
Hecker. 4. A fined quantity. 
ſpare. 
venge. Shateſpearr. C. Allotment, portion allotted. Harden d againit 
all pain bey ond the common meaſures of humauity. Tilletfon. 7. De- 

T have laid down in ſore meaſure the deſcription of the world. 


Abbot. 8. Proportionate time, muſical time. And thy fond heart 
beats ne ure to thy trains. Prior. g. Motion . — regulated. 
My legs can keep no meaſure in delight. Sate care. 10. A ſtately 


dance. This ſenſe is obſolete. 11. Moderation, not exceſs. Hell 
hath enlarg'd herſelf and opened her mouth without meaſure. Iſuiab. 
12. Limit, boundary. Lord make meto know mine end and the mea- 
fare of my days what it is. P/alms. 13. Any thing adjuſted. Chriſt 
reveals to us the meaſures according to which God will proceed in diſ- 

penſing his rewards. Smairidge. 14. [In arithmetic, c.] is a term 
uſed of a certain number or quantity, which being repeated ſeveral 
times, is equal to another which is bigger, to which it has relation, as 
6 is the meaſure of 36, taken 6 times. 15. Tune, 1 
notes. Sgenſer. 16. Mean of action, mean to an end. is gene- 
rally uſcd in the plural. What wrong meaſures he had taken in the 
conferring that truſt. Clarendn. 17. To Lave hard meaſure; to be 
hardly dealt by. | | 

Me a»vet Noze, or Tizar Nete {in muſic} is a ſemibreve, ſo named, 
hecauſe it is of a certain determinate meaſure or length of time by it- 
— and all the icſt of the notes are meaſured by, or adjuſted to its 
value. 

M#-<vre [in poetry] is a certain number of ſyllables, metrically 
meaſured, metre. The ſoftneſs of exprem̃on and the ſmoothneſs of 
”:.a/urc, rather than the height of thought. Dryazx. The union of 
tuo or more meaſures make a verſe, and in the variety of meaſure 

conſiſts the chief harmony of verſe. 

Mrasvar [in geometry] any certain quantity aſſumed as one or 
unity, to which the ratio of other homogencous or ſimilar quantities is 
expreiicd. | | 

MiasvRe of a Figure, or plane ſurface, is a ſquare, whoſe fide is of 
any determinate length. 
 M-acrne of Seid, is a cube, the fides of which are of any length 
at pleature. 2 | | 

MeasUzt of an Avg, is an arch deſcribed from the vertex, a, in 
any glace between its legs, as 6c. See Plate VII. Fig. 18. 
| MeaSUBE 
moving bod; in any given time. 

M.a:unz of the Moſs [in mechanics] is the weight or quantity of 
the matter of it, | 

Mz: a"*uks:.tss [of meaſure] immeaſurable, immenſe. Ie ſhut up 
the »ra/urele/s content. Shake/teare. 

Mr a'sURCMENT [of mea/urc] the act of meaſuring, menſuration. 

Mr i5URtR [of meaſure} one that meaſures. 

Mea'"surEs, ways, means. See MEasuRE. | | 

Mt asUurING, 2. [of meaſure] It is applied to a throw or caſt not 
to be diſtinguiſhed in its length from another but by meaſuring. 

Mar mere, or mede, Sax. mad. Dan. mat, Su. mats, Goth. 
There is trerefors na occaſion to derive it, as Mer. Caſaubon, from 
partie, Orr, Ciintive | 1. Fleſh to be eaten. Bread and meat for his 
father. G. 4%. 

tood in general. H for the belly and the belly for ag,. 1 Co- 
rin! 7anrs. | 

Mz aT-Dfecring. or Mircnan (under the lau] was a certain mea- 
ſure, more or leſs, of fire /ewver, mixt with eil. Numbers, c. xxviii. 
v. 5, 20. * Had the celign been to offer 11 E ror LIFE, what oc- 
c Jon had there been for the &ncomitants of avi, a meat-offering, and 
alt? Exzav wm the Nature, &e. / Secrifices, p. 127. See Pro- 
„ 11% ion, ATONEMENT-Doney, and Sacalrick compared. 

e, adj. {of meat] fed. ſoddeted. 

. ra fut ſ(medo, Sax. d, Wel. aue mode meddtui ebrins ſum] 
mend, a foit of drink made with honey, methneglin. Milton. 

Mes Auditerinns {with anatomiil;s] the auditory paſſage ; be- 
inning from the hollow of the exr, aud cnCingat the tympanum. 


s (u (With anatomie = bilary duct, about the big- 


.\non we'll drink a mcaſare. Shake- 
5. Sufficient quantity. Or fortune given me meaſure of re- 


of Velocity [in mechanics] is the ſpace patled over by the 


2. Proviſions of any fort, eicher for man or beaſt, 


ME PD 
neſs of a gooſe quil!, which is joined to the meatus hepaticus, at 49 
two inches diltance from the gall bladder. 


Mta"rus Urirarius {with ar toimiſts] the paſſage whereby the 
urine 15 conveyed to the bladder. 

Mz a"w1G (,), Lat.] the crying of a cat. 

Me a":ito, a4. full of meazles, tpots or blotches. 

Mea"zL1xG, fart. generally called ur. See To Miz zz. 
Mr azite, a cutaneous diflemper, ſornething like the imali-poy 1 
alſo a diſeaſe in ſwine. Sec Messi 

Mtcua'ric, Aach. a manutacturer, a low woriiman. 

Mecna'xic, or MEciatical, adj. [morbunique, Fr. roccanice, It 
mecanice, Sp. of mechanicus, Lat. from pra, OT, att; of nf mm mr 
of art. II Hieb. ] 1. What relate. to rerum, or to large; and 
from thence it ſigtihes, being of mean occupation. Hang him, 2:-- 
chanical ſalt butter rogue. S %. 2. Contiruted by the rule, 
or laws of mechanics. 3. Well verſed in mechanics. 

Mr cnaxicat Afedicons [with philotophers} are ſuch properties of 
matter or body, as ariſe from its hgure, bulk, or motion. 

Mrcha'xical Dem n/tratior, one drawn from the rules and prin- 
ciples of mechanics. 

Mecnaxical Solution of a Probicm I(uith mathematicians] is a 
conſtruction or pu of a problem, not done in an accurate, geome- 
trical manner; but coarſely and unartfully, or by the aſliſtance of in- 
ſtruments; ſuch are moſt problems relating to the duplicature of tlie 
cube, or the quadrature of the circle. 

Mz: cnanicar Science, is that which is converſant about the outward 
— 5 and ſtructure of bodies, and the figures they obtain oy work- 
manſhip. | 

Mecnax:car Philoſophy, is that which explains the phænomena or 
appearance of nature from mechanic principles, wiz. from the motion, 
reit, fgure, ſize, &c. of the ſmall particles of matter, and is the ſane 
with the corpuſcular philoſophy. 

Mecna'xical Peers, are the five ſim ple machines, to which all 
others, how complex iocver, may Le reduced, ard ot the +llemblage 
whereof they are all compounded; theſe are the ballunce, lever, u hecl, 
pr lley, wedge and ſcrew. | | 

Mzcaa'xicaily, adv, {of mechanical] in a mechanic manner, 
according to the laws of mechaniſm. 

MEcua"xicalxtss [of mechanical] 1. Mechanical nature, pro- 
2 8 quality. 2. Agrecableneis to the laws of mechaniim. 3. 

eanneſs. 


Mr cuax1'ciax, ſulft. ¶ mechanic ien, Fr.] a man profeſſing or ſtudy- 
ing the co ion of machines. Some were hgured hke male, 
others like female ſcrews, as mechanicians ſpeak. Boyle. | 

Mztcna'xics [mecharigue, Fr. meccanica It. artes mechanice, Lat. 
prxanzn, Gr. what relates to machinery] the ſcience of motion, or 
that part of the mathematics that ſhews or demonttrates the effects of 
=_ or moving forces, and lies them to engines, machines, 

c. and demonitrates the laws of motion, c. A great proficient in 
the mechanics. Broome. 

ME'cHaxism [mechani/me, Fr.) 1. Mechanic power, action ac- 
cording to mechanic laws. 2. Conſtruction of parts depending on 
each in any complicated fabric. See MaTErIaiiou. = 

Mecuo'acan, or MEcaoaca'xa, a Weſt Indian root, ſomething 
like briony, American ſcammony. Mechcacen is a large root, twelve 
or fourteen inches long, and of the thickneſs of a man's wriſt, uſually 
divided into two branches at the bottom: what we ſce of it is com- 
monly cut tranſverſely into ſlices for the conveniency of drying it. 
Its firſt introduction into Europe was about 220 years ago: it is 
brought from the province of Mechoanan, in douth America, whence = 
it has its name. The plant which affords it is a ſpecies of bindweed ; 
and its ftalks, which are angular, and full of a reſinous milky juice, 
climb upon every thing that ſtands near them. The root in powder 
is a gentle and mild purgative. Hill. | 

E'CON [Ne Gr. the poppy, a flower. 

Mx co“ x ww, Lat. ſpnxoncc, Gr.] 1. An opiate, or the expreſſed 
and thickened juice of poppies. 2. The firit excrement of inland 
Infants new born have a mecorium or ſort of dark coloured excrement 
in the bowels. Arbuthnot. See Opruw. | 

Mzcorrun [in anatomy] a black, thick excrement, collected in 
the inteſtines of a child, during the time of geſtation. 

Mr cox roc [paxorayiz, of dure, a poppy. and Ayo, Gr. 
to ſay] a deſcription or treatiſe of opium. | 0 

Me'par ([medaille, Fr. medaglia, It. of metcllurr, Lat.] 1. An an- 
cient coin. The Roman zredals were their current moncy : when an 
action deſerved to be recorded on a coin, it was ſtamped and iflucd 
out of the mint. Addiſon. 2. A piece of metal in the form of mo- 
ney, ſtamped to preſerve the memory of ſome illuſtrious perion, ſome 
notable victory, ſome remarkable performance, or ſomcthing that is 
a peculiar benefit to a nation or ſtate. | 

Ancient MEvaLs, ſuch as were ſtruck between the third and ferenth 


Modern MzpaLs, thoſe that have been ftrack within theſe 300 
years. | 


Conſular Mxbals, ſuch as were ſtruck during the time that Rome 


was governed by conſuls, and are fo called in contradiſtinctiou to im- 


medals. 

Imperial MEDaLs of the Empire, ſuch as were ſtruck from the 
—— of Julius * to the year of Chriſt, 200. 

Imperial Me bars of the lower Empire, are thoſe till the time of 
taking of Conſtantinople, near 1200 years. 3 : | 

Singular MEDALs, are either ſuch as are not found in the cabinets of 
the curious, but are only met with by chance; or ſuch, of which there 
is not above one of a fort extant. 

Redintegrated MEDaLls, are ſuch wherein the letters Ref? are four d, 
which intimates that they have been reſtored by the — | 

Countermarked MEDaLs, are thoſe that are cut on the fide of the 
head, or on the reverſe. ; 

Mepa'LL1c, adj. [of medal] pertaining to medals, With all your 
medallic eloquence. Addijcn. 

Mepa'LLion [medaillon, Fr. medaglicre, It.] a medal of an extra- 
ordinary large ſize, ſuch as princes uſed to preſent to ſome particular 
perſons, as a token of their eſteem. Medalions, in refyoct of the 
other coins, were the ſame as modern medals in reſpect of dern 
money. Addiſon.. | 


Mzicpa'liisr 


ME D 


Medal Lis r {medailli/e, Fr.] a man ſcilled or curious in niedals. 
In the language of a meal i. . Addijor. 

To Me bort {perhaps of %, q. to interpoſe one's ſelf, or ta- 
ther of meier, Fr. to mingle, or mittella vorumetetin, Ger. to mediate, 
or find a medium, middefen, Du.] 1. To concern one's ſelf with, to 
incerpoſe, to act in any thing. I'll not »:c-/4/- nor make. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Lo have to do; it is always followed by az#e6. With the power 
of it upon the ſpirits of men we will only ee. Bacon. 3. To in- 
terpoſe or intervene importunely or oficiouſly. Every fool will be 
meddling. Pr. verbis. 

To Me'bbrt. werb ad. [ger, Fr.] to mingle, to mix. Obſo- 
lete. A meddied ſtate, of the orders of the goſpel and the cercmonic: 
of popery. Hockey. 

E DDLER {of mvd/lr] one who meddles or officiouſly buſies him 
ſelf with things in which he has no concern. Such as bring their in- 
formation as ie, Bacon. 

Me"ppri.r50Me, aj. intermeddling ; as, a medd!eſome buſy body. 

Mc'ppLixG, part. a4. [of med/ie) concerning one's ſelf with or 
about any matter. | ; 

Mztvt-wiret [mede-pir, Sax ] a woman of merit or uſeſulneſs. 
Hence perhaps our midxvife. x 

Mev ett [ mevpeoh, Sax. ] a bribe or reward; alſo a compenſa- 
as given in exchange, where the things exchanged are not of equal 
ralue. 

M:'"viar, ag. [of medium. Lat.] mean, middle. 

Mr'v1av, ag. (mdien, Lat.] which is in the middle. 

M:v1a"xa Vena [in anatomy} a vein, or little veſſe!, made by the 
union of the cephalic and baſilic in the bend of the elbow. 

Mzvraxa Linra [in anatomy] a line or ſeam running down the 
middle of the tongue, and dividing it into two equal parts. © 

Mero1a"'srina, or Mrvria'srixvs [with anatomitts] is a branch of 
the ſubclavian vein, which ariſes from the trunk of the cava, or great 
hollow vein, and proceeds to the mediaſtinum and thymus. 

Mevpra'srixE, . Fr. [mcdiaftinum, Lat.] the fimbriated body 
about which the guts are convolved. The mediaſ/ine as well as the 
pleura. Arbuthnor. | 
 Menia'srix um, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a double membrane, formed 
by a duplicature of the pleura, ſerviug to divide the thorax longitudi- 
nal 


MezprasTixCx Cerebri [in anatomy] the fame as ſeptum tranſ- 


verſum. | | 
M viare, adj. [mediat, Fr. mediatus, Lat.] 1. That which is in 
the middle, between two extremes ; or it is a term of relation of two 
extremes applied to a third, which is in the middle 2. In- 
terpoſed, intervening. Soon the mediate clouds ſhail be diſpel' d. 
Prior. 3. Acting as means. Unuſual. His marriage for mediate 
eſtabliſhment of the royal line. Motten. 

To Me'vraTe, verb nent. {[medius, Lat.) 1. To act the part of a 
mediator, to interpoſe as an equal friend to both parties, to intercede, 
to act indifferently between contending parties. 2. To be between 
two. They exclude all other bodies that before mediated between the 
parts of their body. Digby. 

To Meviare, verb act. 1. To form by mediation. To inter- 
pomp mediate a good peace between the nations. Clarendon. 2. 

o 


imit by ſomething in the middle. They ſtiled a double ſtep, that 


is the ſpace from the elevation of one foot to the fame foot ſet down 
ag3in, mediated by a ſtep of the other foot, a pace equal to five feet. 
Hulller. | N 
Mebiarz 9. is that kind of agency, or operation, in which 
the agent 3 rom himſelf, but by a power or commiſſion DERIVE N 
from another. When (ſays Athanaſius) operates all things 
thro” Chriſt in the Spirit, I ſee an inſeparate [or moſt cloſely con- 
nected] operation: but I do not upon this account — the © FROM 
whom {meaning the ſupreme underived a authority of the 
Father] and the ruh whom,” and © 1x whom” [meaning the ſub- 
ordinate and mediate agency of the fon and ſpirit] and by this means 
offer ſo much vioLExCE to the Trinity, as to make of it a mere monad 
[or unity.] And tho' I conceive of man, as a comeouNxD of three; ſoul, 
ſpirit, and body; not ſo [do I conceive] of God; as they Ii. e. the 
Sabell:ans, or Sabelhanizers] part to do.” Adverſ. Sabell. Ed. Paris, 
p. 661,662. [See prepe/itien By, Fx ou, and FixsT Cavst compared. ] 
And Alexander, biſhop of {exandria, notwithitanding all the warmth 
and zeal he expreſſed againſt Aris. in that very letter in which he opens 
his charge againſt him, itiles the Son of God, confidered in his highett 
capacity, weorTiveas Pvoic, Kc. i. e. a middle [or intermediate] nature, 
between the unbegotten [or elf exiſfent] FaTuer, and thoſe beings 
which Gop THe FATHER produced Th&o' him. * Theſe unexperienced 
men, fays he, [meaning Avius, and thoſe with him, who knew of u me- 
dum between creation out of nothing, and the being ſelf- exiſtent | un- 
begotten | are not avifed, W; fhAXgY av £7 puuTaty, In 1. e. that there is 
a ar, {or mighty] ixTERVAaL between the ux BEGOT TEX Faruk, 
and thoſe beings which are created by him oz? cf nothing, both ra- 
tional and irrational; between which, there is a mwbLE and - 
begrttrn Nature; TuRoY' which the FaTHER of God the word made all 
things out of nothing.” Or as he explains himſelf more fully in the 
ſame epiſtle, by calling the ß and ſecond perſon, ra; zu vroorzon 
dos preng. 7.0. TWG NATURES In Gypoſtaſes, or what we thould expreis 
in Englith by Two xXaTUREs, each of which has its di/tind? individucl 
ſubſtznce or cence. And no wonder ; when tho' affirming, that the lat- 
ter si from the former, he utterly diſclaims (what he calls the doctrine of 
Sebeilins and Vaic:tins) all abſciſion or ewaxaT1ON, or (as the N. 
ceue council afterwards expreſſed it) that the Son is any part of the 
FaTatr's sUBSTaxXCe. Theodore Hi. Ed. R. Steph. p. 281, 282, 
288, compared. Ser GrxosTiCs, Homotsraxs, Nicexe Council; a- 
bove all, the word [Hivrosrasis] and add there by way of note: If 
any one chooſe (as ſome leurned moderns have done) to expreſs this 
Greek term in our language, by the word, $ursIsTENCE, inſtead of 
keeping to its full import; he muſt remember, that tis the ſubſiſtence, 
not of a moede, froferty or <ttribute; for no Grecian would apply 
the term [nyeosTas1s] to theſe things: but of that individual 5us - 
STANCE, whether material or immaterial, in which the properties are 
ſuppoſed to retide. And from hence (I mean as "tis expreflive of 
SUBSTANCE) the fame word, by 1 /- of ſpeech, is made to fignity 
** REALITY ” as contradiſlinguiſhed from mere appearance. : 


vours to reconcile pero at variance, or Ma 


MED 


Mt, rin, adv. [of mediate] in a mediate menper, „ mw, 
or interpotit. un of tomething, by a ſecondary cave, in tv. m Þ 
that ometuing acts between the Frit cauſe and the 1 ce ot 
worketh all things amongtt us wife by fecondary mean. Go 
See Mevrirts toercy, Eph. c. iii. v. q. ard 1 Cor. col, v; 

Mrbra'rios, Fr. [metbatzione, It. mecianeria, Sp. of . l, Lv | 
1. The act of interceding, making ſuit or intreaty in the bek 12 1 
any one. 2. Interpoſition, intervention, agency betu . two pits 
practiſed by a common friend. 3. Apercs, an interveriert pow ts 
The toul, during it, abode in the b dy, does all ti hy the gaedle 
tien of theſe palms, South. T7 

Meviattios [in arithmetic? 2 dividing by two, or tue tak ag tic 
half of any number. | 
| Mrpta“rtor {in geometry} with r. fest io Uo, + 
tion or bipart:an. | 

M:'biaros eiae, Ft » cadre; It. molt nn, Sp. of 4 #9! , 
Lat.] 1. One who intervene. betucen two PTE, one why end- 
undeitt ke: Fr manave- 
ment of an affair betu cen two partie 6 ee (und will tan c 
to a precediug quarre!) a e . r. g. The law Mas delivered 
Ito the Jeu] in the hand of 1 Nutr. 2, i inte- ce flor br in- 
treater for another, one who ves hi inſtreng z in {pour of oller. 
To make faints or angels to be ci, botwemn (od and 2 


* 


„ 1 3 
ene Unnees 


en 
Stillin fret. 3. One of the characters of our blettd hav ur Cho 
is but one mobator between (5d pine! man, ti min Citi. .eu. 
Se. Pall. See Mrviart Agency ; and K rin IAH comp cd. 


Mrpia“ Toa of Onrſlicns, fix perions in Queen Eli 
appointed to determine any queſtion or debate aal hot 4 e 
chants, concerning any 8 ol or endue: Pichi. 

Mroiaro'k iat, or Minta“ rok, . {of rodiate PUtabiin 20 
a mediator. Chriil'; we terial office. Files. ; * 

Mrbia“ror sur {of rediator] the office or rank of a m7 ator, 

Mcevia"Trix [midtatrice, Fr. and It. of en ax, La: JI woman 
mediator. | 

Me'pic medica, Lat. a plant. The get hath a rapitionactau 
or butter-fly flower, which afierwards becomes an intorteu pod. tome 
times like a ram's horn, in which are lodged Kidney-ſhaped feeds. 
Nr. 

M. oe, Lat. [prons, Gr.] a kind of trefoil, called medic- Odder, 
the ſane with medic. 

Mr'ptc ant | medical ilis, Lat.] that may be he2led. 

Muc, adj. [meficus, Lat.] phyiical, relaiins to the art 01 
healing, meticin:l. Compolcd by tnatches of tine, as e vach- 
tion would permit. Brown. res 

Mrbical Mut, the ſpace of 26 days and 12 hours. 

M:'o:caliy, adv. Lol medical} fh ſically, medicinaly, Y. 

Mevorcantsxr, Fr. [medicamin'r, I.. Sp. and Port. of e amen: - 
tum, Lat.] a medicine or phylical compolition by which dilcalcs are 
ſubdued and health is reſtored ; aun thing wed: in healing, generally 
topical applicatious. A cruel wound was cured by tcalding e 
Tem le. 8 

Mroicaut'xrAl, a4. [of midicarert, medicamenirux, Fr.] medi- 
cinal, relating to medicine internal or extern»! | | 

MeEpicaut'xTALLY, adv. [of median] aſter the manner of 
medicine, with the power of med: ine. z | | 

Mepica'srer, Lat. a quack doctor, a pil, forry phyſician. 

To Mrtvi'cart, verb act. [nett ute, lwp. of Ai, Lat ] to 
tincture or impregnate with an, thing medicinal. 

M: pic. tb, part. aj. ment of diirxs, are foch as have medi- 
cinal ingrediurts mingled with ther, or impregnated therewith. A 
dicated waters. A. but. | 

M:+vica%riox [of med: f 1. The ad of touring or impreg- 
nating with medicinal ingot dicats The dnt bs oft rennt. 
Baco!:.. 2. The ufc of pn HC. To oberve ihe ume of the quotes 
and ſolſtices, and to declare Mr Ac At ich day! by tote aud ator, 
Braun. | 3 | 

Mevpifcirante UAH inaliiit, Lat.] pertainirg to h. fr, having 
the power of medicine. 


Mrpict' kal, Fr. e, It. of mecinalit, Lat. this word 55 


now commonly pronounced Neal, with the accent on thi fecond 
ſyllable ; but more properly, and agrrezt ly to te heit authorities, 
medicinal, with the accent on the third} 1. 2 g to phyße. 
Learn'd he was in med ci nal lore. Butler. 2. IIc ing tae j ower of 
healing, having phyſical virtue. 
Mipicixal Da 2 phyſicians] thoſe days, according to ſome, 
in which no criſis or change is cee. fo as to forbid the ute of me- 


dicines; but it is more properiy uſed tor thue dvs herein an im- 


rfect and ill criſis of a dittemper often happens; ant arc 1% called, 
. $a . SE CO ” 

cauſe medicines may be given on them. Ihen ate reckoned the 
6th, Sch, 1cth, 12th, 16th, 18. Sc. ; 5 

Alrbicisat Han, thoſe hours proper to tate med: ones in, of 
which there arc four, Dl. the . alten g, add an hour aer 
dinner, about four hours acer dinner, ung g0og tun,: hut Mas 
are to be governed by D mptoms and aggrave soi vi the Gihouge, 


Prom unce d as it only of two [> Hables, mod cine | tHe art o: PBI. 5 


wanting, and taking av ay what is ſuperiluous. #17; proreter, Nied. 


cine is an art that alli» nature, and i, def ned tor the preforting 
or reforing health in human bodies, by ths wy of proper re 
It is diri ed into five pit. 

1. Phy/c gy, Mh b treats of the human bd, 0; tet 
it is fours and well. 

2. Pute,, which treats of the preternatral 07 ms u 0 KD 
bodies | on 

3. Seni tica, which treats of the hans of eiu an din | 

4. Hi ina, that Which delivers rules tor inc ten zen, d De 22 
ſerved in the preſervation of healtnh ; 

\ Therapen ica, the art of h., whit OY C .net d 

of diet, ard alto comprehend. ee, 66 


perly to cailed 


© Ota ares Arty 


MI. D 


* e 21 AH. [from the ſubfl.] to operate as Phy- 


NIV, Tr. meta, It. of medietas, Lat.] the moiety or 
h. 

NY 75 „ value at Aleppo 1 penny |! flerling, of 
Lg. ct online at Aleppo, a buſhel, E.ngtiith. 

AM ert ang to nattual phy ic. 

N ee, Lata jul: unit to deitrain a lord for quit- 
ting a Aa Jord 140 tent tut he tormerly acknuwledged in court 
GY ti bel. „ him. 

Mini eetiy HDH Fr. me: crata, It. of mediocritas, Lat.] 
1. een or middle tate betucen two extremes, ſmall degree, mid- 
ec ime, ner of wit. Drau. 2. Moderation, temperance. 
C 5 . 


LOA α⁰⁰⁰⁰εr web act. Tmediter, Fr. ref tar, It. and Sp. meditare, 
It. n, Lat} f. To plan, to ſchenie, to contrive. 2. Io think 
Un, dee en CIVe IN-inc n.ind. 

Lo Mrs, e ent. to reſicct, to 
template. 

NI. 613... 9 4 1 
tn} 1. ep confideration ; an action whereby we contider any 
tin, ch., or wherein the mind is employed in the ſcarch of any 
thing. contrivance, contemplation. 2. '1lought employed upon ſa- 
ro Gees Of God and goodneſs was his meartation. Sprujer. 3. 


muſe, to conſider. to con- 
n his Jaw doth he metate n aht and day. Pjabrs. 
Fr. Tmeditatiguc, It. u tα,,u, Op. Of modrtatis, 


tw mlita:ion, thoughttul. 2. 
„iter raue Fr. H. It. and Sp. of rrifrterranens, from eus, 
middle, and tre, Lat. certh} 1. Shut up b.:ween the lands, encircled 
Walk jind, On the rorth fide of the e f rancan ca. Brerexwood. 
2. Ren ote from the fea, inland. Ihe medrterranecus mountains, or 
thote that are at u great diflance from the fea. Burnet. 

NI EEK NN, f. . a fea lin- in the midſt of lands, hav- 
ing Europe on tlic north, Africa on tix tuuth, and Aſia on the 
cult. | 

AIrnrtreis sus [of maditrina, Lat. a certain goddeſs of phyſic] 
feats celebrated by he Romans on the zeth of September, and fo 
called, becauſe they then began to drink new wine, mingled with the 
old, which they held to be medicinal, and ferved them inftead of 
phy tic. 

Mev Torii {with anatomilts] the ſrungy ſubſtance between 
the two plates of the ſcull. 

Mien, Lat. 1. A mean or middle ate, the juit temperature be- 
twixt exiremes 2. Any thing intervening. Seeing requires light 
and a free melon. Holder, 3. Any thing utcd in reatoning, in order 
to a conclution, the middle term in an aigument, by which propoſi- 
tions are connected. Forced to collect one thing for another, and in 
that proccts we ſeek out proper medium. Baker. | 

Mibiuu [with philoſephers} is the peculiar corſtitution or frame 
of any ſpuce through which bodies move; thus air is the medium in 
which a!l living creatures on the land breathe and live, where all me- 
teors breed and move ; the water is the medium in which fiſhes live 
and move. 

Hen Miu, or Sabtil Mepiv [according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton; a more univerſal acrial medium than that particular one 
wherein we live and breathe, and much more rare, ſubtile, elaſtic and 
active than air; and by that means frecly permeating the pores and 
interſtices of all other mediums, and diffuſing itſelf through the whole 
creation. And by the intervention of which his opinion is, that moſt 
of the orcat phxnomen of nature ate affected. 

Vinten Catz [wich altologers] the middle heaven, the 12th 
houſe, or the angle of the ſouth in a ſcheme, in which planets and ſtars 
tive the grcate height they can have, and in conſequence dart rays 
wore dhget, aud of greater ftrength and efiicacy. | 

[.cical Mrote u. is an argument, reaſ-:n, or conſideration, for 
winch any thing is atirmed or denied; or that cauſe why the greater 
tems is attributed to, or denied of the leſs, in the concluſion. 

Apis enter {with angtomiſts] the middle belly, the cheſt or 
hehe of che brealt, in which aue contained the heart and lungs. 

\!:/ptak [mird, Sax. Miu. Lat.] 1. The fruit of a tree. 2. 
\ ee; The leaves of the mallur are other whole and ſhaped like 
je of the taurel, as mn the cultivated forth, or lacinated as in the wild 


terte. "the flower confilt of five leaves, u nich expand in form of a 
ce. Ihe fruits are umbilicated, and are not eatable till they decay, 


an have for the moſt part five hard ſeeds in cach. Miller. 
To Mort, or To ME'bry, cerb af. to mingle. Sprnjer. 
Mite (old law] quarrelling. ſhuffling, or brawling. 
Nabe x. or MZ“ Dl [of c for mingle ; mier, Fr. to mingle] 
„ ute of things, 2 mifccllany, a mingled maſs; it it commonly 
Get with tome degree of contempt. An unnatural e] of religion 
and bloodſhed, Adifor. | 
Lnge. minoled, confuſed. 
Rlrb er naclts, a wort of courſe canvaſs. | 
Mzusvrrr {old records} a harveſt ſupper, given to the labourers 
upon tac bringing in of the harveſt. 
Nrvui'ita, Lat the marrow in the bones. Sce Vt + 


RROW, 


M+bUiia [in botany] the pith or heart in trees or herbs. 

Meri fn mineralogy] that ſoſtim pare which i- found in ſome 
nge. 

Nr per. Cr: (in anatomy) te marrow. cf the brain, the 
white 1957 49 Ce OF PAT of the | creed Externally with the 
curtical ian are thy c Fs 

Mr A Oring.ioch „ meu part of the brain 


»nd ecrebeitumn: JON Wn: One, it 1 10 cluded WALL GC {cull, and is 
the beginning of the ipinet marrow ; it d0iconds to the os ſacrum, 
and fends forth ten pair of nenes to the chen. lov. or belly and limbs. 

Mr D>ULLA CO a. in nnn che mutrow of the bones, a ſoft 
er pOres of vers bones; it is 


* * a % *. — -- 4 * *% * 
F.ity Janitance, acc! In UCC}. 
Es . 2 + 


ofed- in a emPbran red; euer Cavitics, White in 
WF. + on Serif} man” 141: W un 8 

t «* TL : CI 20: +42 36-20 ane 444th A, i. "8 Laos t » = . 

nt it. Spizalis-1n ein Asa tion of the meduila 
| KT rhe {nll rl. 1, 444.4. the middle of the back. 
Fonds os the brain docs, vi tag pt ; a white and medullary, 

en lle zt and the cher within, 

= w 4 — = 


See Mikx. 


they chuſe the ere. 


| AleGio, which ſigni 


MEL 


Michi, or Mcout'tiaky, off. ſreduilaire, Fr. wer nt: 
from mla, Lat. marrow} pertauuiny to the n t eh. Thete 1288 
emiffaries enited together at the cortical part of the brain, make : 
meodallar part. Chenne. 

Mrvurtany lm anatomy] denotes the fnvr 
parts ui the medulla, or murrow ot the bounce. 

MID. mit. med, Sax mere, Tevi.] 1 Rewire, recompence ; 
now ainiclt obſolete. Mitnout the z of ing hho ions fy, 
Riiiton. 2. P reſent. gift. SUA ſpeavre. 

Mtr. %. { perhaps ut meca, ot meca. Soy. cqusl, of rither of 
mecka, Coti:. to ſpeas or act efjeminately, or mak, Goth. 10 fr, nankr, 
liland. Yuna] mild, gentle, quiet, nut ently provoked, not proud, 
not rough. Moles was very mert above cl! tuprbers, 

ITI NIN, verb act. [of mk | to wi 

Mreily, 4. Y. [of eee] mildly, pris, 
You -:-«+/3 look on ſuppliant cron d ber. . 

MEz'xxtss {of meet] geutlencſe, quiet: of teiiper, no: aptnet; 
to be provoked to anger. | 

Mitri {in painting aud ſculpture] 13 reprewn'd by a bcauti- 
ful damſcl crowned with v!:ve, laung wich her 1. Hh: hand upon = 
clephant. 

Query, If the Tal of Cin: has not given us a finer picce of 
ge, in thoic hnes ? | : 

Lo, SOFT-EY'D Minus hulls a cin rein, 
 Axcer's high. mertld ſpirit to reit ain. 

Myrx, or Migx [wier, Fr.] the ai of the face, the countenance 


ih to *® 


and more ſu';:; 


Cn. 


ot rough. nd: proud! 


ler, ach. [meras, Lat.] ſimple, unmixed. See Mit. 

Mrrx, ust. a lake, a boundary. See Mak. 

Me'rar p, ag. [of meer] relating to a boundary. 
boundary or mark of diviſion. Hammer. 

Met'sxLY, atv. [of meer} purely. See MzreLY. 

Mr, aj. [ mee, Sax,] meadows. 

Mir, ad}. [of mere, Sax. a meaſure; of obſcure etymology. 
Johrjin} 1. Fit, proper, qualified ; now almoſt obſolete. Would 
IFhittifte. 2. Meet <:ith; even with [from 
meet, the verb] a low expreition. You tax ſignior Benedict too 
much; but he'll be meet 41214 you. Shakeſpeare. | 
8 Mkr, or To Mir [meran, Sax.] to meaſure. Sce To 

ETE. | 
To Mrtr, irr. verb. af. [of metan, Sax. to find, mode. Day. 
mocta, Su. antmocten. Nan, r, fret. and pare. paſſ. mett, or ge- 
mexx, Sax. mottt, Dan.] 1. Lo come together, to come face to 
face, to encounter. His daughter came out to meet him. Tages. 2. 
Jo join another in the fame place. Send him word to meet us in the 
held. Shakeſpeare. 3. Toclole one with another. The mountains on 
each fide grow higher, till at laſt they meet. {dd/er. 4. To find, 
to be treated with, to light on. Nor halt the iſhments thoſe 
crimes have met. Dan. 5. To aſſemble from different parts. 

To Mkr, verb neut. 1. To encounter, to mect face to face. 2. 
To encounter in hoſtility. 3. To aſſemble, to come ther. They 
appointed a day to meet in together. 2 Alaccabces. 4. To meet with; 
to light on, to find. We met with many things worthy of obſerva- 
tion. Bacon. 5. To meet with ; to encounter, to engage. Prepare 
to meet crith more than brutal fury. Rowe. 6. {Occurrere eljecis] to 
obviate ; a latiniſm. Before I farther, it is good to acer 
with an objection. Bacen. 7. To advance half-way. But he offers 
himſelf to the viſits of a friend with facility, and all the net readi- 
neſs of deſire. South. 8. To unite, to join. | 

Mrs“rre, ſub. [of mer] one that accoſts another, 

Mrr'rixc, . [of mer] 1. An aſſembly, a convention. The 
ladies have been left out of all re. except parties at play. Suαν 
2. A congreſs. 3. A conventicle, an aſſembly or congregation of dii- 
ſenters. 4. A conflux; as, the zecting of two river;. 

MztE'TixG-noute, ſubſt. {of meeting aud oufe | a place where Git- 
ſenters aflemble to worſhip. 

MEtt'TLy, 2 meet] properly, fitly. | | 

 Mee'rxess [prob. of mædian. Sax. ] to mcaſure] fitneſs. 

Mr GaAcosu — of Eis, great, and x37pD-, Cr. the 
world] the world. Sce M:cgocoz: a. 

Mz'czra [Envy] one of the three furics of hell; the other being 
s want of ricpoic; and Tyſiphone, vengeauce, 


Meer being 2 


violent death, c. 

MigalE's iA, Lat. [pfyanro;z, Gr.] the Megalenſtian games, cer- 
tain games celebrated by the Romans, on the 5th of April. in ho- 
nour of Cybele, the great mother of the gods. n the proceſſion, the 
women danced before the image of the goddeſs, and the magiſtrates 
appeared in all their robes. 

Meca'iocotlus [of wryac, great, and xs. ua, Gr. the belly] one 
who has a large prominent belly, 

MEGaloGRAPHY [ uryadoyalin, of rig. great, and fav, Gr. 
to write] the act cf drawing of pictures at large. 

MEG aloPHONOS 11 of pi ENT and Sun, Gr. voice} 
one who has a loud voice. Sce Micalegnarux. | 

MEG alorsy CHY [ wryanbs x'. of pryann and Jr xn, Gr. the ſoul} 
magnanimity, greatnets of foul. See MEGalLOGRAPHY. 

MEc alosPLa'xXCHNDS | pryanoniayx 0, of h. great, and 
ozMzyx3, Gr. the bowels] one who has great ſweiling bowels. 

NIL GRIN r Gr. megraine, Fr. magrera, It. It was probg- 
bably formed thus, &caricrany, migrain, megrim] a diſiemper which 
cauſes great pain in the temples, and fore-part of the head, In every 
megrim or vertigo there is an obtenebration joined with a temb.Þiics 
of turning round. Bacer. 

To MEINE, verb ad. to mingle. Ainfevecrth. 

Me1'xy [of menigeo, menizu, Sax. meſa, Fr. re Max v] a re- 
tinue, houſhold ſervants. "They ſummoned up their zrezn;, Nraigll: 
took horſe. Shakeſpeare. a 

Mrio'sis [pawes;, Gr. diminution or leſſening; among rhetorici- 
ans] the uſing a ſlighter term than the matter requires by way ct 
extenuation or diſparagement, as when 2 deep u ound is called 4 
ſcratch, &e. 

ML [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument to probe ulcers, or to draw 
a ſtone out of the urmary paſſage, &c. called alſo /peca/rm and tens. 

MrLAure'biun, Lat. [uinapTrizic, Cr. black helebore. hs 

| MA 
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MeL a'mPYRUM, Lat. [pirapripeor, of HR, black, and v, Gr. 
wheat] cow-wheat or horte flower ; a weed full of branches, and 
having ſced like fænugreck, very noxious to corn. 

Mela NAGOGUES, . [pirzuzyoy%, Of waz; and ayw, Gr. to 
lead] medicines which drive away, or puige off tack choler. 

MELaxcuo'iic, %. [melanchaligue, Fr. mati:corcco, It. melancelice, 
Sp. melancholicus, Lat. AN M D, of pad. and xa, Gt. ] trou- 
bled with, or ſubject to melancholy, pentive, dumpith, tanciful, hy- 
pochondriacal. Mad or angry. or me/mncho/ic. Dryden, 

ME"LaxcHoLyY, . [melanch.lir, Fr. malinconia, and melanconia, 
Tt. and Sp. of melanchola, Lat.] 1. Sadueſo, penſivenels, gloomy, 
diſcontented temper. 2. A diſeaſe, tuppoſed to proceed from a te- 
dundance of black choler, or bile ; but ir is better known to ariſe 
from too heavy and too viſcid blood. Quincy. 3. A kind of madneſs, 
in which the mind is always fixed on one object. Ihe ſcholars we- 
luncholr, which is emulation. Shake peure. 

MeELaxcioLy, adj. ¶ melancholigue, Fr.] 1. Gloomy, diſmal. As 
ſome m-lanchly dream. Denham. 2. Diſeaſed with melancholy, fan- 
ciful, habitually dejected. Sweet Frank, art thou melancholy ? 
Shakeſpeare. | 

MeL a's5es, the dregs of ſugar, commonly called treacle. 

Me'tcvites (2. 4. royalitts, of 75D, Heb. or Syr. a king] a re- 
ligious fect in t 
any thing relating to faith or worſhip, but ſpeak a different language. 

I ſuſpect theſe to be the remainders of thoſe old Athanafians, called 
the rena, as flill adhering to what was formerly the court-relrgron, 
I] mean while the Greek empire was yet ſtanding. See Jacopixs [or 
JacovrTes.] 

MEeLtcutzept'ciiaxs, a ſect of heretics, who held that Melchize- 
deck was the Holy Ghoſt. | Ee, 

Me'i.comn-Regrr, a borough town of Do: jetſhire, 132 miles from 
London. It ſends two members to parliament. | 

Arip reox Imelda, a diſcovery, and peo, Sax. a reu ard] a re- 
compence given to one who made a Cifcovery of any breach of pe- 
nal laws. | 

Mer:ct'rra, or McLICE rn [pruzrpc, Of N, honey, and aufs, 
Gr. wax} a tumor incloſcd in a tunic or cyſlis. proceeding from mat 
ter like honey, without pain, yielding if prefied, but quickly return- 
ing again. If the matte; forming it reſembles milk-curds, the tumor 
is calſed atheroma ; if like honey, --/.ceris ; and if compolc of fat, 
or a ſucty ſubttance, flcatoma. Sharp. 

M:"Licer, a fith, called alſo a keeling. | 
1 [perxpu;, Gr.] a precious ſtone of a yellow colour, 

ike honey. | 
8 Mertcunvsos [pager , Gr.] an Indian ſtone of the jacynth 
kind. | 

Mr11co'roxy, or MeLicoToo's [malum cotoneum, Lat.] a fort of 
yellow peach. BE, | 

Meticearon [ wixpariy, of tens, honey, and sf, Gr. to 
- mingle} a drink wade of one part of honey, and eight parts rain- 
water. 

MeL 1LoT, Fr. [meliletus, Lat. perawr®-, Gr.] a fort of herb. It 
hich a papihonaceous flower that afterward becomes a naked capſule, 
that is not hid in the empaleu ent as in trefoil, pregnant with one or 
two roundiſh ſeeds. The leaves grow by trees on the foot ſtalks, and 
the flowers re pioduced in a ſpike. Miller. 

M. “LIxE, Lat. Jo Gr. ] the herb melium, or balm-mint. 
M:"Lixva [with botaniſts} the herb balm-g-ntle. | 
To Ms'Liokarz, verb ad. [ meliorer, Fr. migliorare, It. of me- 

Boro, from meliar, Lat. better] to make better, to mend, to improve. 
Grafting meliorates the fruit. Bacon. | 
The word is alſo molt happily applied to moral ſubjects, in theſe 


Skill'd in 4% learning. fkill'd in every art 
Io grace the tab, not neliorate the HEART. | 
| | Table of Cents. 

MrLioxa rio [| me:woration, Fr. miglioramento, It. of meliyratio, 
Lat.] the act of mending or making better, improvement. For the 
_ melioration of muſic, there is yet much left. Bacon. 
 M+tio'siTy [me/joritar, of melior, Lat. better] ſtate of being 
ter. This colour of Meet and 
nels. Bacon. 

_ Merr'ssa, Lat. a:, Cr. honey] baum or baulm. 

Me 1.355y "LCM, or Ml SSOFUYLEUM Lat. { wiuoooPtunne, of ne- 
ax7ox, balm, and @22, Gr. a leaf, g. d. bees-leat } the herb baum, 
or balm-gentle. Be = | 9 
Mert rs. Lat. [wrarn;, Gr.] a precious ſtone, of the colour of 
an orange or quince. | | 

Mrriri'res, Lat [wmurirn;, Gr.] a greyiſh ſtone, which when 
pulveriz'd yields a milky liquor, ot a taite ſomewhat like honey. 

Me'lLius Inguirends, Lat. a writ which lies for a ſecond inquiry of 
what lands and tenements a man died poſleſſed of where partiality was 


* | | 
o Mur, v. #. [meler, ſemeler, Fr.] to mix, to meddle ; obſolete. 


Spenſer. | 
Merl do, any juice or liquor boiled up to the conſiſtence of 


honey. 
—  MEe'lLET [with farriers] a dry ſcab, growing on the heel of a 
| 1 [mellifer, Lat.] bea 
ELLI'FEROUS { mellifer, Lat. ring or producing honey. | 
MELL1irica'r10N, Lat. the act of — — filence of 
graſhoppers, and the want of meli ation in bees. Arb. 


bet- 
pre-eminence is a ſign of weak- 


flow, a flow of ſu ectneſs. 

MEL1!'FLUutxT, or MELti'7LUouUs [mellifiuns, Lat.] flowing with 
honey, full of ſwectnch ; allo cioguent. A mellifiuous voice. dhake- 

are. 

MeELLicexous | m-lligezus, Lat.] of the ſame kind with honey. 

MeLLI'LoguexT { ml/iloquus, Lat.] ſpeaking ſweetly. 

Me'LLow [me anpa, Sax. Skinner ; morwe, Du. ſoft, tender] 1. Soft 
by reaſon of ripeneſs or age. full ripe. Like mellow fruit. Drider, 2. 
Soft in ſound. Of ſeven ſmooth joints 4 e pipe I have. Driden. 

3. Soft, unctuous. Camoiile ill eu ech melore grounds fit fur wheat, 


Levant, who differ very little from the Greeks in 


| feeds. Diller, 2. "Che fruit. The cucumbers and the * π 


IL. Ger. ſchmetten, II. Ger. du aelta, Su. 


MEM 


Fac. 4. Drunk. melted Conn with drink. From ſemae =. 22 
praite he takes degrees. Feen er. 

a Ty ME'ttow, . from the adj.) 1. To ripen, to on be 
ripeneſs. 2. To fotten in general. If the weather i e iy 20 
cell. it. Art. 3. lo mature to perfection. lei in wa „ rel 
lowed into that reputation which time has given it. Dr. 

lo MEiiow, verb next. to ripen, to be matured. 

MEiiowszss [of mrilore] 1, Soſtneſs of taſle by ripencſs, nat 4- 

rity of fruits. 2. Maturity, full age. 
Mrciocasburs, Lat. {with botaniſts] the hedge-hog thitle. 
Muuioca'arox {wamapro, Gr.] an herb called {rio ud l 
or rotun . 8 
Mero“ To [ meiocotare, Sp. alu c:roreum, Lat.) 
lete. Peaches or meacotores upon a wall. Bac? 
Mrtrobtors [meledienm, Fr.] full of welodv, muical, harmoutuvu:. 

A mund more mid than the ſpheres. Dryer. 

Mero 'viou 5LY, 4. [of neldioas] harmonioufly, muſically, C 

M:10'o19u5xe55 [of meiidioxs) mubicalne's, ſulneſ of witlody, 
harmoniouſne!; of loud. i 

Ni F Lobby (die, Fr. media, It. Sp. and Lat. 4 of 122.%, 

a rette, and , Gr. a long] harmony, a mixture of ni tical ſounds 

delightfu! to the car ; 
Merouskun. Lat. {of pw, an apple, and ws, Gr. honey] the 

ſweeting, an apple. ot | 
Me'rox, Fr. aud Sp. {>:e/o1e, It. melan, Port. of >2:/;, Lat. a plane. 

1. The flower of the melon conſiſis of our leaf, which is of th. A aur 
bell-ihape, cut into ſeveral ſegments, ard exacily lige thote vt be cu— 
cumber. Some of thoſe flowers are barren, not adhering ro the em- 
bryo ; others are fruitful, growing upon the embryo, wich is ater 
wards changed into a fruit molily of au oval ape, fer +. rin led 
and divided into thiee ſeminal apartments, containing many ode g 


a quiice: ob- 


is 


E MrTOoNT ust LE [ei, Lat.] the u hole plant of the cl. _ 
thiſtle hath a ungular appearance, is very ſucculent, and hath many 
—_— which are beſet with tharp thorns. A/ er. 

£LO'PEPOS UNA, Gr.] the melon or muſt-melon ; a fert of 
pumkin like a quiuce ; a g rden cucuntber. 

MeE'Loyes [with ph; Hei] are ſpots (like thoſe that remain in the 
kin after beating in malignant and peſtilential fevers. 

Me'Los ſwith oculitts) a diftemper in the eye, when there is % 
great a burit:ng ont of the gvcous coat, that ii eme like an apple, 

MEeLo'srs (in ſurgery} a frarching with a probe. 

Mrro'ris {ith turgeons] a lefier fort of probe. 
| Merrout ak LN opaarn, of Mv. Gr. to ſing] one of the mules, 
to whom pocts aſcribe the invention of tragedy. 

To Merr. werb act. [wiivan, or metran, Sax. finetten, Du. aud 
] M. Cafaubin will on 
it of (6&22v, Gr. to lquety] 1. To make hard bodies liquid or ud, 
to ditiolve, commomy by heat. They u old melt me out of my tat. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Io diflolve, to break in pieces. To take in pieces 
this frame of nature, and eit down into ts firſt principles. J 
Theerz. 3. To ſoſten to love or tenderacſs, Thy flory er au 
my foul. Adihn. 4. Io waſte away. 

To Miri, weorb neat. 1. Lo become liquid or fluid, to dinolre. 
Let them melt away as waters which run cuminually. P/ams. 2. lo 
be ſoften'd to pity or any gentle patſion. I eIting with tendernef: a. d 
mild compaſiion. Set peur z. To be Giitolved, to loſe ſubilance. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. To be tubducd by aittittion. My foul meltcth tor 
heavineſs. Palms. | | 

ME'LTEr [of met] one that melts metals. 

Me'LTiNGLY, adv. [of melting] like ſemething meltirg She 
began mc/t:ng/y to be metamorpholed to the runniug river. Ser. 

MutT «5 [in the mint] thute voikmen vho welt the bulliun, be- 
fore it comes to be coined. h 

M' Tx Mowbrat, a market town of Leiccſterſtiire, 164 miles 
from London. | 

Me Lu r, a fort of codfiſh. | 

Mz: unt {m:mbre, Fr. moan bro, It. and Port. win rs, Sp. Of mom» 
brum, Lat.] 1. Any one of the exterior parts of the body, ng fem 
the trunk or body of an animal, as bough from the trunk n trec 
a part appentiant to the boy. The tongve is a little 1 nr, and 
boiketh great things. . {In a metaphsu zal tene] a 
part of a body eccleſiaſlic, civil or polinc; , a aa of Clhuntt, of 
a ſociety, of parliament, Sr. Going t demand julie upon the 
hve members. K. Charles, 3. A part of a a1icouric or prnod, 2 head, 4 
clauſe. The opponent muſt prove his proputton according to that 
member of the diſlinction in which the 229 denied it. , 4. 
4. 22 ot an integral. In portry, as in architecture, not only the 
whole but the principal members and every part of them tho} Id bu great. 
Addiſon. | 

Mcmara'xa Alipeſa, Lat. [in anatomy] che fat membrane that ſur- 
rounds the kidneys. 

Munk ax A Carneſu, Lat. | iu anatomy] one of the five teguments 
or coverings of the body. 

MeEurkraxa Nictitan,, Lat. a thin purp'th or reddiſh membrane o- 
film, which ſeveral beatts and birds have to cover and defend their eves 
from the duſt. c. | 

McuBraxa Linaria (in anatomy] the urinary coat, pert-inirg to 
a young child in the womb, which receives the urine that come, Gut 
of the bladder; the ſame as A. xt, 

MemBRANA AJ ulorum Conmmuris, Lat. [in aratomy] the common 


membrane or covering of the n. uc. es, vhich ſpreads over all the bed 
MeLti'eLvexct [of mel, honey, and ue, Lat. to flow] a honicd _ the [.ull. : | 
EMBRANA'CEOUS [ mor raxaccus, Lat] conſiſting of mem. 


alſo being like parchuent. 

Me'mpraxt, Fr. [ rana, It. Sp. an: Lat.] a ſimii port 
animal body ; being a thin, white, flexible, expanded: i tits 
of ſereral ſorts of hbres interuov en together. ferving © cover of watp 
up ſome certain parts of the body. Ihe tbies of the rom $f 
them an claiticy, whereby ti cy can cor tract and CiClet) gra'Þp 46 
parts they chunt un, and their rervous fibres give em an 
tenſe, which i: che cauſe of their contraction: l. cn hee, C 
ſcarce!y ſuffer the ſharpnefs of hadicines, ard 21% f 14 


when wounded . 
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\!-+;1- > 150+, the fame with membrancu;, Conſiſtiug ot mem- 
I ut (144-5 dba canner UE Ulie Zi MUTWNECHS parts ut thc guts 
tiong!y wicath. d. Pc. 

MEv pra ors fin anatomy] a mule of the leg, fo called from 
it 1nve membranous expantion, inc loſing all the muſcles of the tibia 
ard tus. Its actin turns the legs outwards. 

Miura aunts (nrx, Er. membran de. It. of mimlrancus, 
from ebe, Late membrane] pertaining to, ©: full of mem- 
br nes. The involution er menbrangus covering called the ſilly how. 
$i „. 

\is*wprrty (in heralery ; member, Fr.] is a term by which they 
expect: the limbs and lags of a bitd ; when tac beak and legs are of a 
6: rent colour tem the body, they fay, beaked and menibred of 
tuch a colour. 

Mourne 70, It. ſwith architects] a pilaſter that bears up an arch. 
Ther are often fluted, but not with above ſeven or nine chane!>. They 
are commonly uted to adorn door Cales, galleries, fronts and chimney- 
piers, and to bear up the corniſhes and friczes in wainſcot. 

Mente, Lat. M hint to awaken the memory, a memorial no- 
tice. Serfonable moments; may be uſe:ul. Bacon. 

Nr vt, ſmemzire, Fr.] 1. A hiſtory written by ſuch perſons who 
have had a hand in the management, or clic have been eye-witnefles 
of the ttunſ ting of aifairs, containing a plain narration, cicher of the 
actions of their prince or ſtateſmen, or of themiclves. 2. Hint, no- 
tice, account of any thing. There i not in any author a computation 
ol the revenues of the Roman empire, and hardly ang a from 
whence it might be collected. 44:24:57. 3. A journal of the acts 
and proceeVings of a focicty, as thote of the royal ſocicty, Oc. 

Mons Lace, Fr. memorialia, Lat.] papers delivered by 
ambaſſadots to the princes C. Hates, 10 hum they are ſent upon any 
vccahon. | | 

Mc'woratl:, Fr. ard Sp. ſmiownwtt, Tt. of memorabilis, Lat] 
u urthy of remembrance, tamou-, notwoie, not to be forgotten. 
"The memorable triendſhip that gien betwixt the two princes. Sidney. 
Mzt'v0RABLY, adv. {of e νν?] in 2 manner worthy of me- 
mory, notably. | 

Me“ Alt Ns fof momoratle] worthineſs to be remembered, 
E.. | 
Mr mor a"xpurm g. . to be remembered] a ſhort note for the bet- 
ter remembranc- cf 2 taing. 

Minox i {in old records] monuments or ſepulchres for the 
dead. | 

NEO“ AH, ad. Fr. [mmmorialc, It. memorial, Lat.] 1. That 
which ſerves to preſerve memory. Place the following lines as an 
ir ſcription 1:e-9rial of it. Brozme. 2. Contained in memory. The 

memorial poſieſſions of the greateſt part of mankind. Watts. 
Meru, f. 1. A monument, ſomething to preſerve memory. 
All churches have had their names; ſome as memorials of peace, ſome 
of wiſdom. Hooker. 2. Hint to help the _ :'f 3. [In ſtate af- 
fairs] a writing delivered by a public miniſter of ſtate about part of 
his negotiations. 

Mewo's1alisT [of memerial] a writer of memorials. A writing 
ſetting forth that the memorialift had with great diſpatch carried a let - 
ter from a certain lord to a certain lord. Spect᷑ator. 

To Mr'morize, erb af. [of memory] to record, to commit to 
memory by writing. They negleR to memorize their conquelt of the 
Indians. Spen/er. | ES 

Mr uoRIZ ED, part. a. recorded in hiftory. 

Mio * [memoria, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. memeire, Fr.] 1. A pow 
or facult; of the mind, whereby it retzins or recollecis the ſimple 
idea, or the images and remembrance of the things we have ſeen, 
imagined, unde „Oc. retention, recollection. Memory is the 
pu er to revive again in our minds thoſe ideas which after imprinting 

ave diſappeared or have been laid atide out of fight. Locke. 2. Ex- 
emption from oblivion. That everliving man of memory ! Shakeſpeare. 
3. Time of knowledge. And what before thy , was done. Mil- 
ter. 4. Memorial, monumental record. I heſe weeds are memories 
of thoſe worſer hours. Shakeſpeare. Reflection. attention: obſo- 
lete. That emory the warder of the brain ſhall be a fame. te- 

are. "The moſt that can be ſaid of memory is, that it is an extraor- 
dinary and uſcful natural faculty and endowment, by which ſome per. 
ſons have ſo excelled the common pate of mankind, that hiftorians tell 
us, that Cyrus, emperor of Perſia, chu call all his ſoldiers in his nu- 
morous army by their names. And that Seneca, the philoſopher, 
Could recite 2000 names at the firſt hearing of them. Pope Clement 

the VI. had fo good a memory, that what vas :ubiolutely his own, he 
never forgot it. Zuinger aſſerts, that a young man of the iſland of 
Corſica, could readily recite, aſter once hearing, 30000 words of all 
ſorts, either backwards or forwards, or any way, and taught this 
ſcience to others. | 

Memory [with the ancients] was an allegorical deity, worſhipped 
by the name of Mneme, the mother of the muſes. She was repre- 
ſented by a woman with two faces, clad in black, having a pen in her 
right hand, and a book in her left. | 

Meurnt'res [focalled of Memphis in Egypt] a fort of ſione famed 
for this property, that being pulverized and ſmeared on a part of a 
body to be amputated, it will deaden it ſo that the patient fhall feel no 
pain in the operation. | 

_ of mar. See Mas. 

Mex Ferte, It. [in muſic books] not too loud. leſs loud. 

Mex Allegro [in muſic books] a movement not fo gay and brifk as 
Alegro requires when it flands alone. | 

To Mex c, verb aci. [menacer, Fr. ron care, It. amenaccar, Sp. 
of minor, Lat.] to threat, to threate!, Your exc: do menace me. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Mexace, Fr. [rize, Lat.] threat. 

Mexa'cer (from menace ; menacey, Fr.] one that menaces or 
threats. Hence menacer! A. P pr. 

Me'xace, /ubfi. Fr. a collection of atima!s, The largeſt menage 
that I met with any where. Ali ſor. 

Mex AG u, jub/?. {:mi; and ay, ] a medicine that promotes 
th: flux of the mentc>. | 

Mena xDRrLANG (o called of Aonas: fer, a diſciple of Simon Ma- 
gus, and a mag ician] St. Ireus m:: e bim, as affirming that 
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the fr ff power or ſupreme God, was hitherto unknown to the wer??, 
and that He n e. Mcnander} was ſent by the anye's tor the talvintion 
of all mankind; and taught that none could de, that was baptized in 
his name; but ſhould continue exempt from decays of age, and in- 
mortal. He affirmed alto, that the world was made by angel“, &.. 
L. e. in other words, by beings that had no communication with tie 
F1R:T CaUus? and Father of all thing-, but afted independent of him. j 
A favourite notion this of the Gzoftics, and which /rexaws perpetual! 
oppoſes, by ill ex ing that Cn has an inefuble niniftry of his own, 5. 
his Sen and S$7:rit, PER quos & ix quibus. c. 5. . THRo) Whom ar 
1x whom as his hand; or i»ffrumert; (for fo he calls then} the 1.1 1 « 
accerdirg to bis oxen wits made all things. lon. ade. Hers, | 5. 
Grate, p 06, 197, 330. Ec. Ser Miba! Agency compared With 
the word CZAIN Mas and Firff Cave. 

To Nrttb (enen, Lat. aner, Fr. emender/;, It. emendar, Sp. 
the laſt thice only in the neuter ſenſe] 1. To repair a thing worn or 
damaged. Jo repair and xzexd the houſe. 2 Czron:clcs. 2. Lo cor- 
rect, to alter for the better. 2. To reform in manners. To mend the 
lives and mas ners of the perſons who compoſed it. Tenple. 3. To 
help, to advance. Whatever is new is unlook'd for; and ever it 
mend ſome and impairs others. Bacon. 4. To improve, to increaſe 
He mc. A his weary pace. Dryden. | 

To Mexo, verb near. To become better in health, to advance in 
any good, to be changed for the better. Nay, flicw'd Lis faults— But 
when wou'd poets mend? Pope. | 

ME'xDABLE, adj. [of mend} capable of being mended. A lou word. 

Mex cin [mendacir, gen. of mendax, Lat.] falſhood. In ths 
delivery there were additional mendacities. Brown. 

Maul {of ] one who mends or makes any change for tie 


Mi 'xpiCaxT, adj. [mendicant, Fr. mendicante, It. and Sp. mend 
cans, Lat.) begging, poor to a tate of beggary. Thoſe — | 
rily reduce themſelves to a poor and perhaps mendicant ſtate. Fides. 

Mz xvicaxT, fulft. [mendicant, Fr.) a begger, one of ſome be. 
ging fraternity * the Romiſh charch. 3 

EXDICANT Frier, a monk that goes up and down bepoing al 

To ME'xpicartE, verb aft. [mendico, Lat. mendier, 7.] w beg 

to aſk alms. | a 


A fart. adj. [mendicatus, Lat.] begged, obtained by 
ny. ? 
Noch [mendicits, Fr. mendicita, It. mendicizas, Lat ber. 
garlineſs, alſo the life of a beggar. e 


Mt'xpixG, part. adj. of mend; repairing a thing worn out or da- 
maged ; reforming in manners; growing better in health, Cc. 

ME'xpLESH#am, a market town of Suffolk, ncar the rife of the 21. 
ver Deben, 76 miles from London. 

Mex Dos Satzra, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a ſcaly j 
of bones, as of thoſe in the temples and fore part of the 
Mexvo'sx Cofte, Lat. ¶ in anatomy] the Res . 

Me sus, for amends. If ſhe be fair tis the better for her; aud if te 
be not, ſhe has the mend in her own hands. SZate/peare. 6 

Mexert'tiaxs, Circaſſians of Mingretia, of the Gree!: church; 
who baptized not their children till eight years of age. : 

Me'x1a1., adj. [either of men, Sax. a houſe, or z:enia, Lat. walls, of 
meiny, Or mary, ment, Sax. or me/zie, O. Fr. 7ehr/on] 1. Belonging 
to the retinue or train of ſervants ; as, a menial ſervant, one who lives 
within the walls of a perſon's own dwelling-houſe. Two menial dogs 
before their maſter preſs d. Drzd:n. 2. Swift ſeems not to have 
known the meaning of this word. The women attendauts perform 
only the moſt menal offices. Sci. | 

Mex1aL, . one of the train of ſervants. | 

Met x!'xces, plur. of meninæ; which fee [in anatomy} two thin 
membranes which incloſe the ſubſtance or marrow of the brain, called 
the pia mater and dura mater, the latter being the exterior involucrum, 
is from its thickneſs ſo denominated. T forch by the contraction 
of the ung.. Wiſeman. | 

Merxixco eayLax [of pmryyS- and Pract, Gr. a keeper] that 
3 — the meninx or membrane of the brain from any exter- 

reſſure. 

— , gen. of E, Gr.] the membrane of the 
brain. 4 5 12 

Craſa Maxixx [with anatomiſts] the ſame as dura mater, the 
thicker of the two meninges or thin membranes, which incioſe the 
ſubſtance or marrow of the brain, which is next the ſcull. | 

7enuis Mexixx [with anatomiſts] the fame as pia mater, one of the 
thin membranes that covers the marrow of the brain, the thinner of 


2 


them, and that which immediately envelopes it. 


Mx vi'scus [pwwmerS,, Gr.] a little moon, | | 

Me xiscus Glas [pinoxu, Gr. little mouns] glaſſes that are con- 
vex Gn one ſide and concave on the other | 

Mzt'xiver, or Mt'xEtver, a fort of fur, which is the ſkin of 2 
Muſcovian animal, and milk white. I; | 

M'xk FE, the jaw bone of a wh le. | 

Mezx010'ciox, Lat. [je Gr.] an account of the courſe of 
the moon, an aluanack, a regilter of months. | 5 

Me'xxo0x1TEs {| ſo called after one Menon Simon, in the 16th cen- 
tury] a fect of anabaptiſts in Holland, who held tenets very different 
from the firſt anabaptiſts. dee Bar TIisr. 
M xO'LO OV, . [wing Gr. menocge, Fr.] a regiſter of 
months. Many thouſand martyrs deſtroyed by Dioclefian ; the meno- 
kgy faith they were twenty tucuſand. Stilling fret. See Mt x019- 
Sox. 

Mz"xow, fab. commonly mine [minutus, Lat. menu, Fr. ſmall] 
a ſmall freſh water fiſh. finjrworth, | 

Me'x-PLEasERs, al. [of men and pleaſer] one too careſul to pleaſe 
others. Not with eye-ſcrvice as men-p/ca/jers, but as the ſervants of 
Chritt. Epheſcc ms. 

Mex rast, It. [in muſic books] not too quick, or lefs quick. 

ME'xsa {in anatomy] the broader part of the teeth or grinders, 
which chew or mince the meat. | 

Me'x5SAl., adj. [menſalis, Lat.] — che table, tranſacted at 
the table. A word yet ſcaicely naturalized. 

M:'xsts, Lat. [I. e. months, g. d. rah Tz wama, Gr.] the 
moathly courſes, which in young «aid; aivally begin about the age of 
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12 or 143 but ceaſe in thoſe that are paſt Lea;ing, or 10 27, from 
ſome preternatural or moro id caule. | 

Me'xsr&va, Lat. the menſes. 

Mcexsrzxva Alba [in medicine] the H albus. 

Me xsr RAL, adj. Fr. [me trans, Lat 1. Monthly, happening 
once a month, laſting a month. She turns all her globe to the tun, by 
moving in her merſirual orb. Bentley. 2. Pertaining to 2 menttruum. 

Mtxsreval Diſcharge [of merftruaks, Lat.] the tame as men/es. 

Me'xsra vous. or MENSTRUAL (=, Lat.] pertaining to or 
having the menſes. Their menftracas eruptions. Brown. 

M:'xsTRUOUSNESS [of merjtruou:] menitrucus quality or condi- 
tion, or ſuch as is common to women in their mentes. 

Me'x>TrUUM {this was probably derived from fore notion of the 
old ch;-miſts about the influence f the moon in the preparation ot diſ- 
ſolvenis] all I. quors are called menitruums whica are uſed as diſſol- 
vents, or to extract the vitues of ingredients by infuſion, decoction. 
Onmry. 

Me 'xsuRA R:galis, the ſtandard meaſure kept in the exchequer. 

- pegs [ menſaralilite, Fr.] capacity of being mea- 
ſure J. ö 

Me'xsur amt [menkrabilis, from men/ara, Lat.] that may be mea- 
ſared. m-aturable. The ſolar month is no periodical motion, and 
not eaſily menue, . Holder. 0 

Me'xsURABLENESs [of merſurakle] capacity of being meaſured. 

Me'xsURAL, adj. [menjura, Lat.] pertaining to meaiure. 

To Mt'xsUraTE, verb act. [merjure, La. to meaſure, to take 
the dimeniions of a thing. | 

Mexsuxa'T1ONn, Lat. the act or practice of meaſuring, the reſult of 
meaſuring. | 

Mexsura'Tion [in geometry] the act of finding the length, ſur- 
face or ſolidity of the quantities of bodies in fome known meature.. 
 M:rxTa'Gra, Lat. [of n, Lat. the chin, and aye, Gr. a 
fiezing on] a wild tetter or {cab like a ring-worm, that begins at the 
chin, and runs over the face, neck, breaſt, and hands. 


Me'xraL, Fr. [mertale, It. of mens, Lat. the mind] belonging to 


the mind, intellectual, exiſting in the mind. Conformity between the 
mental taſte ind that ſenſitive taſte that affects the palate. Adur/on. 

Mt xTatl 7e/erwatior, the act of ſeeming to declare one's mind, but 
at the ſame time concealing one's ral meaning. 

Mrt'xTaLLY, atv. [ot mental] in the mind. not practicail-. but 
in thought or meditation. Aud mente/ly divide it into its conſtituent 
parts. Bentley. | 

Me'xTHA, Lat. [nen. Gr.] the herb mint. 


MexTra'sTRUM, or MtxTactrrun, Lat. [with botaniſts] Wild- 


mint, horſe-mint. 
Me'xT1iON, Fr. [( h, It. Mencion, Sp. of mentio, Lat.] the act 


of ſpeaking of, or naming, oral or written, expreton or recital of 


any thing. Make en:12 of me unto Pharaoh. Genefis. 

To Met'xTrion, verb ad. { mentionner, Fr. menzionare, It. mentar, 
Sp.] to take notice of, to ſpeak of, to name, either in words or writ- 
ing. I will mention the loving kindneis of the Lord. {/atah. 

ENTULA'GRA [of mentula, Lat. and af, Gr. a capture] a di- 


ſtemper within the genital parts of the male, which are contracted by 


a convu 
Me xuer, or Mi'xuEr, Fr. a French dance or the tune belonging 
to it. | 
—— [mephiticus, Lat.] ill favoured, flinking, noxious, 
iſonous. 
R Exhalati:ns, poiſonous and noxious ſteams iſſuing out 
of the earth, fro n whatſoever cauſe. | | | 
Meyrr'TEs, mephitical exhalations. 
Met»#1'T1s, a ſtrong, ſulphurous ſmell ; a damp. : 
Mex +'crovs [| meracus, of merum, Lat.] pure, clear, without mix- 
ture: ſpoken of wine, i. e. as it is preſied out of the grape, ncat, 
ſtrong, racy. 
Mes 4'crry [ meracitas, Lat.] clearneſs or pureneſs. | 
Mr'xcaLE { mercabilis, of mercor, Lat.] that may be bought or 


Mercany1'sa [in old records] all manner of goods and wares ex- 
poſed to tale in markets and fairs. 5 | 
ME'scaxTaANT, ſubft. [mercatante, It.] this word, in Shakeſpcare, 
ſeems to fignify a foreigner, or foreigu trader. What is he? — a 
mercantar! or elſe a pedant. Shakeſpeare. = 
Meaca'xTILE, adj. Fr. and It. [of mercor, Lat. 
merchants, trading, commercial. The expedition of the Argonauts 
was partly mercantile, partly military. Arbuthnot. N 
Mr'acar, ſub. [mercatus, Lat.] market, trade. Our Saviour 
removed the exchange, and drove the mercat out of the temple. 
Sprat. | 
yy "RY IRE Chart [with navi ] a ſea chart, in which the 
paralleis are ited in ſtrait lines; and the meridians in like man- 
ner by parallel ſtrait lines; whoſe degrees, notwithitanding, are not 
equal, but are continually enlarged as they approach nearer to the 
pole, in the ſame proportion as the parallel circles decreaſe towards 
them. It it called Merrator s chart from one Gerard Mercator, who 
publiſhed a map conſtructed on pegs ſometiing analogous to choſe 
now in uſe, which were invented by Mr Edward Wright. 
Mexcaror's Sailing, the art of finding upon a plane, the motion 
of a ſhip upon a courſe aſſigned, the meridians being all parallel. and 
the parallel of latitade ſtrait lines. 
ERCATO'RUM Feen, Lat. a fellival obſerved by the trading peo- 
of Rome, in honour of Mercury, on the 15th day of May, at 
which they pray d to him to forgive their cheating, aud proiper their 
| trade. | | | 
Merca'rure [mercatura, Lat.] tiaffick, the practice of buyiag 
and ſelling. : 
Me'zctnaringss [of mercnary] mercenary diſpoſition or nature. 
Me nckxAa [ mercenatre, Fr. mercenario, It. of merceh aſi, Lat.] 
-Yired, fold for money, venal, caſy to be bribed or corrupted with 
money, acting only for hire or reward. The appellation of ſervant 
imports a mercenary temper, and denotes ſuchi an one as makes hi re- 
ward both the ſole motive and meaſure of his obedience, South. 
Me 'sctxary, fubft. {mrcenaire, Fr.] a hiteliug, one ſerving for 
pay. Ile, a pot aerce-w,, Ierve: tor bicad. dA. 


pertaining to 


MER 


Merce Trercier, Fr. mer cints, It. mercir . Fort. of erx, cr. t. 
Lat. u ares] a dealer in u ron ht {i!s, one wi tolls Ulk. 

Miackas, were incorporated 4 7 1393, 20d coniilt of four war- 
dens, and about 4o (but uncer:ain} athitants, and 23 on the hivery, 
for which the fine is 18 J. 45. this is the frit of the 12 CO panes, 
I heir arms are p ules. a deu virgin with her hair duhevelled. crown d.. 
illuing out (and within an orb, of clouds, all proper. Ihe moto, 
leur de. Their hall i i:, Che pie. | 

Me'actey leer, br. mec, It. and Sp. of merces, Lat.] mer- 
cer> uade, dealing in ſilks. 

Lo Me'ncnaxN, vb neat. [morchander, Fr.] to tranſact by trat 
ke. Ferdinand mer banded with France, for the reiiviing Routh, lion 
and Perpignan, oppignorated i them. Bacon. = 

Minchasblsk, Fr. Iven a, It.] 1. Commodi ies or goods to 
trade with, any twng te be bought or fold. Thou thait mt make 
merch. ſiſe ot hr. Ceatrenoyn. 2. "tric, commerce, wade. le 
15 »ercvundſe, and not ion eveſs. Je. 

To Mi'k CUANb1+t, vorb et. [ore dr, Fr. ] to trade as a mer- 
chant, to trat. c, to exereme commerce, Lie Phoamoiins, of whoſe 
cxcet ding Lui we read tv much, wac Canaancs. Lreve- 
W:6Tq7. | 

Mt «cuanDicnG, port. 4. [nercbandyun, Fr.] dealing as a mare 
Chant, tradi g. traten. ” 

Ni RC MA (9 und., Ft. c trte, It. mriced x, Sp. and Port. 
of wereator, Lit. j a tr der vide. ler by ulli, cuc who triflice to 
remote countties; al a trading uup. | 

ME#eC#4%% Tay „ns, the patent for the ern of this company 
(then called tayhets and inen armourer: ; wos giant 4 arne 1c and 
in tha year 1304 they were tncorporated by Henry „i. by the 
ni une Of eln n rs, and their Inpoit 5 WOE graute tem 111 
the j car 158 lee at goruncd by a miiter, toi w dens, 4 
about torty athitanne, and there arc oh ing wor * 423, the no ir 
which is 15 Their armotial cNilpns ate ent, a αt tere taten 
to par inent i e . %, ined e; oh n Chic! 1250 2 On Cr 
Englund. C, a + ohh leni in v ry, „ er luportecy 
mel r. Ihe gott, own did parry . . 
1 bread-necedie-brict. 

Mt rCHatn; ert | fron mer. ant; mercial ils, Lat.! fit cht; n he 
or fold, fit for tale, trathc, or to market. 
crantable commodity ut car, „ . 

Mr'rcaaxtiy, or Mt „Casi, a4. of zuarelun-] being 
like a merciint. e. 75 | 4 8 

M.“ Ac n (of merchant and man] a ſuip of trade; © lin 
emplozcd by n.erchan., | ; 

Met'acitxiLace [wypcnalita, Sax. ] the law of the Mercians, a 
people who ancien'ly innabited eight counties in England. 

Mracut r, a five, ancient paid by interior teuants to their for 
of the manor, for liberty to carry tacir daughters, | 

Mexcnt'ru:: {in Scotland | a commutation of money or c .t:!c an- 
tiently given to the lord, to buy off that old, impious cuſtom of the 
lord's lying the fait night with the bridal daughter of a tenant ; which 
word was afterward uicd for the fine tenants paid to their lord, to 
have leave to marry their daughters. 

MX“ aciagL , adj. {of mercy} this word in Spenſer ſignifies morei- 
ful. He is ſo meck, wiie, Mercia. Sproyer. | 
 Me'zcteur [vt mercy and ] ſull of pity or commileration; kind, 
tender, unwithng to puruta, Be m. , O Lo. d, unto thy poopie. 
Deuteronomy. | | 

Me'rciruULLY, adv. [of meorifa] with mercy, commiſeration, 
tender]y, mildly. His haud meror} ills, ſerere. Atte, bary. 

ME 'rciruLNt>s [of meraftd] fe luci of pry, tenbernc:s, willing to 
ſpare. Mera; «ln: and be. tj . Harm . h | 

M:':ciLtss [ot e-] void of mercy, Cd, tevere, S r. 

ble acliia:ky, adv. {of i in a twaitir Vos of pity, 
cruelly. 

Incl ss Ess (of ner Mant of pity, cructtv. 

Mracizto nia Ale tin old las the rinpul of England upoi. 
merchandie. | 

Mercu'rial, 4%. {roranrait;, Lat ] 1. Formed under the influence 
of mercury, full of mercy. ito inns, rita, liel, Ii tiv. A 
linCere, mote ignorant ans lf mor ar icd HD, 2. Cunttlt- 
ing of nercury or qu irrly er. | 

MERrCUkial Ft Sptcridy, 4 li. at Anz, om zur m ling Dc 
itt VTathy., | 
- Mercu'rrats [ercurluliu, Lat) medicires fiepaicd wal quick- 
ſilver. | 

Meucuvris ici 1 102 {of "ITY ti. c act of n 11 ans inne wi'h 
quicklilver. "The wiz of wer ene 247 

Menace ius Dis li. . Wwiil erich; (onoſixe, or ſubli- 
mate. 

Minscu tes Ji, Lat (the worery of Ic} a chewnal prepara- 
tion made of burr of antico.ony, waited of Qiutll tha gat qu.r 
tity of war water, till it zun to e white render. Ine tame 1: by 
chemiits alto calied atgtr 

MEKrCURY, a mineral or metallic Haid, vulgal collet quickfitver, 
the 1 character of whici: i, that it is the heavictt of all fluids, and 
all other bodies cacrpt wild. | | 

2. It is che moſt Huld o: al! bodies. f. e. its parts ſeparate and re- 
cede from cach other by the fimalleſt force, the part, thereor cohere 
the leatt or are the {catll renacious, and therefore ot ail others the leak 
nizilenble or ductile | 

3. It is extremely volatile, Ueing convertible into fumes even by a 
ſand heat. | 

4. þ ealily enters and untinately adheres to gold; Lut lets ran lv 0 
any cf the other metals; Wu G.:) to C LEE, Lic t 4 teu c 
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iron. | 
s. Of all fluids it is the colde!t and hatteſt. 
he gieateſt part of our quick-n'4.cr comes from Iiuli. 
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of Italy. 
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MER 


Mrnevny {with chemitts] one of their active principles, taker. 
for a ſprit. 

fila ger „ ſmorcor: tr, Lat. with herbaliſts] a plant, of which 
there ate two forts, . doy-mercury, and good-Harry, or bonus 
Lierricns, The leaves of the mercury are crenated, and grow by pairs 
oppotre - the cup of the Hower corfiſts of one leaf, which expands. 
and is cut into three fey ments 3 thele are male and female in different 
pl..ccc. Ihe flower of the male grow in long ſpikes, and conſiſt of 
man; fte mina and ap ice, which arc loaded with farina. The ovary 
cf the temiale blunt Leeomes a teſticulated fruit, having a ſingle round 
ein e:ch cell. A. Herb mercury is of an emollient nature, 
ata daten in the nner of ſpinach, which when cultivated in a gar- 
den, it greatly excels. Fell. 

Mun vir 1. Sprightly qualities. 2 A newſpaper. Ainfeorrh. 3. 
It i» now applied, in a cant phraſe, to the carriers of news and 

-mphlets. 
y Myxcvay [in heraldry] in blazonirg by planets, ſignifies purple 
or purpur®. 

he antients painted Mercury with a mantle of pure white, his cap 
or hat white, with WING on #/, and on his Fer, holding in his hand 
a calm, or rod of filver, with tuo ee twining. 

Mractay Here, women who fell news. books, and other pam- 
phlets by wholetale to the han kers, who tell them again by retail a- 
bout the {treets, 

M' cv [merci, Fr. of mißt. Lat. have pity on, contraſted from 
»:fericordic, Lat. Jebnjir) 1. Tendernefs, clemency, willingneſs to 
ſave, mildneſs, unwillingneſs to puniſh. Ariſe and have mercy upon 
Lion. ant. 2. Pardon, favour. Cry mercy, lords. Shakeſpeare. 

z- Diſcretion, power of acting at pleaſure. At the mercy of every in- 
fant who flings a ſtone. P-rpe. 

Mercy {in law] the arbitrary procecding of the king, lord, or 


judge, in puniſhing any offence, not directly cenſured by the law ; 
a-, to be in grievous rec with the king, z. e, to be in hazard of a 


great penalty. 

Misc Seat [among the Jews] a table or cover of gold, ſet over 
the ark of the covenant, on each end of which was a cherubim of 
gold, with wings ſpreadin over the mercy ſeat, their faces lookin 
one towards the other, tha: ſremed to form a throne for the majeſty o 
Cod. who in ſcripture i repreſented as — between the cherubims, 
and the atk was hi forttout, It was from hence that God gave his 

eracles to Nic ies, or to tue high-prieft that conſulted him. | 
| Mint, 4. J. 27 "as, I n.] this, or this only ; ſuch, and nothing 
eſe. Ther I:ifh were not admitted to the bencfit of the laws of 
England. Dawes. 

2 [me he. Sax. ] a line or boundary, dividing plough'd lands 
5 a cummon, any boundary, The miſlayer of a mereſlone is to blame. 

acon. 

Mir, . ſmene, Sax. meer, Du. and Ger.] a lake, pond, or 

IJ. Meres ftored with fiſh and fowl. Camd-n. 
Meut, or Mes, whether in the beginning, middle, or end, al- 


ways ſiguiſies the ſame with the Saxon mene, a pool or lake. Gi⁵H - 


Camden, 

Mr, a market-town of Wiltſhire, 102 miles from London. 

ME'rtLY, adv. [of mere] ſimply, only, in this manner and no 
other. Such diverſions as are merely innocent. Addi/or. | 

MrztTtr1I'ciorvs [meretricia:, of meretricis, yu of meretrix, Lat.] 
whoriih, practiſed by proftitutes, alluring by falſe ſhow. Every me- 
retricious ſemblance. Glanville. 

MerETRI CIOUSLY, adv. [of meretricious] whoriſhly, after the 
manner of a whore. | 

Meakrat'ciovsxtss [of meretricious) whoriſhneſs, harlotry, falſe 
allure:nent:, like thoſe of ſtrum pets. 

Mertolax [mericien, Fr. meridiano, It. and Sp. linea meridiana, of 
mri, Lat. noon or mid day] 1. Noon, mid day. Now ſunk from 
his mcrid'an, ſets apace. Hrn. 2. The principal place or flate of 
any thing. All other knowledge merely ſerves the concerns of this 
life, and is fitted to the rid thereof. Hale. 3. The higheſt point 
of glory or power. hat full meridian of my glory. Shakeſpeare. 4. 
The line drawn from north to ſouth, for every particular place on the 
globe, which the fun croſſcs at noon. The true meridian is a circle 
paling through the poles of the world, and the zenith or vertex of 
any place, exactly dividing the eaſt from the weſt. Brown. The 
ancients placed their firit meridian at Fero, one of the Canary iſlands ; 
and from the place where the meridian c:ofled the equator, numbered 
| their longitude, eaſtward round the whole globe; bur ſince the diſco- 
very of America, every nation placeth their firit meridian at the chief 
city cf their kingdom; and then from that meridian account longitude 
eaſt and weſt upon the equator. | 

Mralblax fof a cœleſtial globe] the larger circle, on which each 
way from the equinoctial, is counted the north and ſouth declina- 
tion of the ſun or ſtars. | 

Mee11iax [of a terreftrial globe] is that graduated brazen meridi- 
an on which the latitude of places is counted. 

Magnetical Mzriviax, is a great Circle, which the magnetic 
necdle, or needle of the mariners compaſs only reſpects, 

Firſt Mzrxivian {in geography] is that, from which the reſt are 
reckoned, accounted eaſt or — 

Mraibiax Altitude [of the ſur or ſtars] is their greateſt altitude 
above the horizon. 

Merwiax Line [in dialling] is a right line ariſing from the inter- 
ſection of the meridian of the place, with the plane of the dial. 

Mrati'piax, adj. 1. Being at the point of noon. 2. Extended from 
north to ſouth. Declination from the truc »eri4ian line. Beyle. 3. 
Raiſed to the higheſt point of greatneſs or power. 

MEz1'p10%AL, adj. Fr, [merid::rol-, It. of mcridionalis, Lat.] 1. 
Southern, in the ſouthern coaſt of America or Africa. I he ſouthern 
point varieth toward the land, a; being diſpoſed that way by the 

meridional or per hemiſphere. Brown. 2. Lying, or that 1s to- 
wards the 4 uy ſoutherly, having en ſouthern aſpect. Kitchen's ſtil- 
latories and floves would be mer., Matton. 

Mexlbion al. Diſance [in navigation] is the difference of the lon- 
gitude, between the meridian, under which the ſhip is at preſent, and 
any other ſhe was under before. 

Mex1vioxal Parts {in navigation] the parts by which the meri- 


MES 


dians in Wright's or Mercator's charts increaſe, as the parallel; 2f]:1j. 
_ decreaie. 
ERIDIONALITY of @ Place (of meridional] its ſituation in reſw-+ 
to the meridian, 2 in the ſouth, „ the touth. ook 
Mee 1'vi0xALLY, adv. {of mer:di:zal} with a ſoutherly aſpect. The 
Jews not willing to lie as their temple ſtood, do place their bed hom 
north to ſouth. and delight to ſlcep meridionally. Brown. 
Msz!sMus [mwpop®, Gr.] a rhetorical diſpoſition of thing in 
their proper places. t 
Me ar [merite, Fr. merite, It. and Sp. of meritzm, Lat.] 1. De- 
ſert, worth, excellency, deſerving honour ard reward 2. Rewars 
deſerved. Thoſe laurel groves, the gi of thy youth. Prior. 3. 
Claim, right. I put Chaucer's 7e to the trial. Dryden. 4. Sen. 
times, but rarely, in a bad ſenie, demerit, or ill deicrving. 
Mr ar of Ceng-vity [a ſchool term] is when there is an abſolute 
equality and juſt eſtimation between the action and the reward, as in 
the wages of a workman. | 
To Matr. werb act. ¶ mererer, Lat. meriter, Fr. meritore, It. c- 
recer, p.1 1. To deſcrve, to have a right to claim any thing as de- 
ſerved. Uncapable of meriting any thing from Cod. Sezrh. 2. To 
deſerve, to earn, to be worthy of reward or puniſhment. It is uſed 
generally of good, but ſometimes of ill. Whatſo-ver jewels I have 
merited, | am ſure I have received none. Shakeſpeare. 
Mrairo'x:ous [meritoire, Fr. meriteric, It. meretorius, Lat.] de- 
ſcrving, that deſerves a reward or recompence, high in deſert. 80 
great and meritorious a ſervice. Spenſer. | 
Mztz1To'r1outLY, adu. meritorious] in ſuch manner as :o de. 
ſerve reward. He carried himſelf meritoric»/ly in forcign employ- 
ments. WH ctron. | . | 
MzriTo'rrousxtss [of meritorious] the act or ſtate of deſerving 
well. 'the high meriterrouine/s of what they did. Son- l. 


Me'atror L, Lat. ] a ſort of play uſed by children, a ſu ing - 
ing in ropes. | 
Mr alix, Du. a fort of hawk. He was at that time following a 


merlin. Sidvre;. 
Me'ruiox [in fortification] that part of a parapet, that i: between, 
or is terminated by two embraſures of a battery ; fo that its height and 
thickneſs is the ſame with that of the parapet, which is rally in 
length from 8 to g fect next the guns, and 6 on the outſide ; 6 tec: in 
height, and 18 feet thick. | | | 
Mz'auato 1 mare, Lat. or mer, Fr. the fea, and mort, 2 
ſea-monſter, which is deſcribed by painter and pocts with the upper 
parts of a woman, and the lower of {(h.] a ſea- woman. 
 Meemarp [with heralds) though there may perhaps be tome 251 
mals in the fea, that may bear ſome reſemblance to what is found in 


coat armour z yet, as they are painted in fome bearings, a+ guiſes, 2 


mermai i proper, attiring herſelf with her comb and glats, they are ſup- 
Mrauaip's Trumpet, ſub/t. a kind of fiſh. Ainſirv-th. 
The more the Makalt a, the fewer the beitet cher. 
a Or, at leaſt, tor —_— — to * one's ſhare. 
Ma'katt v, adv. merry] with gaiety, with laughter, chearfully. 
And dances or plays merrily on holidays. Temple. b 
Me'nAIMAK E, ſubſt. [of merry and mate] a feſtival, a meeting for 
mirth. And paſs the bounds of modeſt merrimate. Spenſer. | 
To Me'arximarxe, werb af. to feaſt, to be jovial. To moil all 


day, and merrimake at night. Gay. | 
Me'zrIMENT [of merry] jollity, chearfulneſs, laughter, mirth. A 
and jeſts, wherewith they have pleaſantly 


ber of merriments 
moved much laughter. Hooker. | | 
Me'rrixESS fof merry] chearfulneſs, gavneſs of mind, mirth. 
The ſtile fall give us cauſe to climb in the merrine/3.. Shakefprare. 
Mean v [mypiz, Sax.] 1. Gay, cheerful, jocund, frolic, laugh- 
ing. Man is the merrieft ſpecies of the creation. Alliſin. 2. Cauting 
laughter. My hand cut off, and made a merry jeſt Shake/jeare. 3. 
Proiperous. And running with a merry gale. Dryd:x. | 
W fol 
w es mirt ers too near upon folly. 
To make Max v. 2 to be jovial. They trod the grapes, 
and made merry. Judges. | | | 
Mz xey-anpRew, Jas. a buffoon, zany, or jack-pudding. 
ME'zry-THOUGHT [of merry and tb] a forked bone on the 
breaſt of fowls, ſo called, becauſe boys and girls pull in ply at the 
two ſides, the longeſt — broken off betokening priority of marriage. 
Merxy Wings [in Barbadoes] a fly, very troubleſome in the nigh-. 
Me'sxs10x [mer/io, Lat.] the act of ducking or plunging over head 
and ears in water. | 0 | 
Mes Air [in horſemanſhip] is a manage, half terra a terra, and 
half a corwer. 
Mesa“ run, Lat. ſueraruun, Gr.] the fame as me/ nterium, whence 
the veſſels of it are called as well meſenteric, as welaraic. 
Mesara ic, adj. [meſaraique. Fr. of meſoraum, Lat. of ef, 
Gr.] pertaining to the meientery; ſometimes ſubſtantively. Tie 
mouths of the :eſaraics. Brown. l 
Mesakalc Vein {with anatomiſts] branches of the 2242 fert. 
ariſing from, or incloſed in the meſentery. I he abſorbent velicls of 
the guts, which diſcharge themſelves into the meſaraic veins. Ar- 
buthnot. 
Mesc# rar, a maſhing veſſel for brewing. | 
Mrsk Rus, imper/. verb [of me and /eems, or it feems to me For 
this word it is now too common to uſe mettirhs, or methought, an un- 
mmatical word] it appears to me, I think. My/cems, I hear her. 
£ ing loud. Sidney. | 
ESEXTE RIC. adj {from meſemtery ; meſenterique, Fr.] pertaining b 
the meſentery. The meſenteric glands. Cheyne. 
Mesrarkkic Arterie, [with anatomiſts] arteries belonging to the 
meſentery. The upper of which is ſaid to ſpread itſelf amid? the 
ſmall guts, and the under one to paſs on to the lower part cf the me 


MzsexTErc Plast [in anatemy] a piece of net. work, formed by 
the branches or ramifications of the par vagum. 

Mestxvrraic Vein [with anatomiſts] the right branch of the vera 
portz, which extends or ſpread+ itſelf over the guts jejunum, Neu, 
cæcum, and colon. 


Mr>tx- 


MES 


Mest' vr Ex [meſentere, Fr. prowrepe2r, Gr. with anatomiſt.] that 

round which the guts are convolved, a membranous part, ſituated 

in the lower belly, which is inriched with glandulcs or kernels, nerves, 

arteries, veins and veſſels, which carry the juices called chʒ le and lym- 

ph., and faſten the bowels to the back, and to one another. When 

the chyle paſſeth through the meſextery, it is mixed with the lymph. 
Arbuthmt. | 

Mesu, aht. [maeſche, Du. mache, old Fr. It were therefore better 
written, as it is commonly pronounced, 7%] the ſpace betwixt the 
threads of a net. The drovers hang ſquare nets athwart the tide, 
through which the ſhoal of pilchard p leare many behind en- 
tangled in the g Carex. 

To Mesu, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to catch in a net, to enſnare. 
The flies by chance --: in her hair. Drayton. 

Mi sur. adj. [of mw] being of net-work, reticulated. Some 
make his , but reave his reſt. Carew. 

Me'si.1n, or Mx\'s:1x [of under. Fr. to mingle or mix; or rather 
corruptly pronoun ed for miſcellare. See MasL: x] corn that is mixed, 
as wheat, rve, Cc. to make bread. Any more the cauſe of forbid- 
ding them to put on g:rments of ſundry ſtuff, than of charging them 
withal not to ſo their fields with gui Hooker. 

Mz 5x, or Mrasx [in law] a lord of a manour who holds of a ſu- 
perior lord, that has tenants under himſelf; alſo a writ lying where 
there is a /ord meſn and à tenant. 
| Me'sxart ry [a law term] the right of the meſn lord. 

Mt:o0La'pitM [peochaticr, of peo, middle, and Aae, Gr. to 
receive] a mathem. tical init: ument for finding mean proportionals be- 
tween any two lines given. 

ME5oco'lov, Lat. {in anatomy; pecoxwn, Gr.] that part of the 
meſentery, which is continued to the great guts, and lies in the middle 
of the gut colon, mow os 4 its * Ac 

M+<ocs a'xon, Lat. «7%, the middle, and xa», Gr. the head 
the crown of the head. £5 

Mx$0cG10'ss1, Lat. [in anatomy] muſcles the ſame as genicgloffi. 

Mzso'LEuUcYs [puonvurrs, Gr. white in the middle] a precious 
ſtone, black, and having a white ſtreak in the middle. | 

Maso Lo ARITUuA [of middle, >eyS-, deſcription, and ar. 9- 
. Gr. number] logarithms of the co · ſines and co · tangents, fo de- 
nominated by Kepler. | 

Mez50'MELAS [pro:zcrhz;, Gr. black in the middle] a precious tone 
with a black vein parting every colour in the midſt. 


Me50'vuPHALON [purocs, the middle, and opParS., Gr. the navel] 


the middle of the navel. 
__ Me6s0'rizxun, Lat. [ aufe, Gr.) Indian ſpikenard, one of 
. Ke pe 
MesSoPLEU'R1A [pioomkiupic, of ne the middle, and mawprr, Gr. 
the pleura] the middle 12 the ribs. | 
| E5OPLEU'R11 [in anatomy] the intercoſtal muſcles, which lie be- 
twecn the ribs, 22 in number. 

Mr$0zv'GMma [pioGiuypa, Gr.] part of a zeugma, a figure in 
4 — af. [prababl ſprinted for me/priſe, moſpri * 
Mebsr ue, H. Ip y miſpri meſpriſe, meſpris, 's, 
. contempt, ſcorn. But bear the rigour of his bold me/i/e. Spen- 


La 
Miss [either of mere, Sax. a diſh, or miſſus, q. d. cibus miſſus, Lat. 
or me, O tr. and Goth. meſs, It.] a diſh, a quantity of food ſent to ta- 
bie together, a portion of victuals for one or more perſons. Had ei- 
| ther f their crimes been cook'd to their palates, they might have 
chan ed meſes. Decay of Piety. 
Nigss {on ſhip b ud] a diviſion of a ſhip's crew, ſometimes 3, 4, 
or G. wao jci::ti, diet togecher, for the more eaſy diſtribution of the 
victun's. | | 
Jo Mics, wrb reut. to eat, to feed. 
_ Miz sa, It [mm muſic books] particular pieces of divine muſic, uſed 
in h Rom ncaurch. | | 
r. ( agg, It.] an errand, any thing committed to 
ar ' »* ld ro a third. 
cor de dignity of the meſſenger. Soxrh. | 
I ,4aL1..4:. a ſe of heretics in the time of Conſtantius. 
1 „ ius [in id records] a reaper or mower. 


Nek, or Mi'ssa. See Mass. | 
4 e, ladian piece of money, in value 1500 petties, or 15 4. 
7 e: n. N . 

Me'ss:xNGER {mefſager, Fr. meſſaggiere, It. meſager2, Sp.] one who 
cu cries we from another to a perſon, one who delivers let - 


ters. Cc. ode who brings an account or foretoken of any thing, a 


_ forerunner or harbinger. A meſſenger with letters. Sper/er. 


Miu":SEXGERS of the Exchequer, officers of that court, who attend 


the 10 'd t:e2.urer, to carry his letters and orders. 

Mess: <G8rs H the King, Officers who wait at the ſecretaries office 
to cairy diſpatches ; alſo to take into cuſtody ſtate priſoners. 

Mess ns of the Preſi, thoſe who, by order of the court, ſearch 
bookſellers .:ops, printing houſes, &c. to find out ſeditious and trea- 
ſonable books. 

Mes>1'an [IZD, M:&iach, Heb. 7. e. anointed, the ſame as 
rice in Greek] the Saviour of the world, the prince of peace, the 
name and titie of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. Jeſus the man 
of Nazareth when he appeared as the M. ab. Warts. | 

We have given the /cripture explication of this title under the word 
CurisT, and ſhewn that a 7hreefo/d character is meant: But *tis worth 
obſerving, in order to the better underſtanding of ancient writers, that 
they frequently apply this term [Chriſt] which is expreflive of great 
dignity and honour to the Sen of God, conſidered in his gh capacity. 
And no wonder, as they regarded all that divine power and authority, 
which he poſſeſſed (as well before as ſince his app-arance upon earth) 
in no other point of view, than as the g/ and conſtitution of GOD THE 
FaTHEk ; into whoſe wiLL they reſol d the exiſtence of the Sox M- 
SELF; and (with that) <-batever powers, dignity and honours, are con- 
ferred upon him. This cyiticiſn will throw tome light on mary a place; 
and in particular on that reply which St. Irerazs made to the Valent;- 
nians, ' Hec autem ſunt ojera CURISTL;” i. e. theſe are the works of 
CHRIST, [meaning of the divine perſon ſo called] and not as they ima- 

» gined of a mere human foul. I EX. Adv. tiarees, Ed. Grate. p. 240. 


The »e/age will ſtill find reception ac- 
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And intecd it is the true key to his ac rec , ve 1 
P. 240. to p. 243. incluſive. Do 

I 115 eriticiim ſerves alſo to explain, what otherwiſe is n t eaſy h 
accounted for in fo g: eat and correct a writer as Faromins, L me mt, 41 
plying that text, ct; 2. 36. to Chrift's original production of 
more in another place. For you'll trequently perceive the ac. 7! 
writers, conſidering the Lozvsuiy of Chriſt, not as ſomethiwy the 
cominenced a few centuri es ago; but as what has fubiited / the fs 
gianzng, and by the Faryes 5 grant has extended over th: w/ 5% j) - 

fem ot beings, which God produced by him. And by the war, the, 
regarded his prieftfy office in much the ſame light. I mcan not a+ for a- 
thing which belong'd merely to bis zacaruart fate; but which ever 
did and ever will belong to the Sc of Gop con ſidered in hi- 99 4 
Capacity ; and not without reaton, it as ſuch they jud. ed rac Faru 
to be 413 Gov. [See Fir? Caust and Manger iii ys cumpared.} A. 
ſuch he adores and worſhips the Farris for hwite!t; (Harm = 1 8 
adorat. Tertull.] and as /och he has ever polletied the ht our bang 
at the head of all that wor lap, which is paid to Hens vant} ! 1 
THE& by all intelligent beings, whither in &eav:n abuve Ol lt e ba- 
low. or mutt we imagine, ſays St. rens. e that he began tn 
manifeſt ſor declare] the Fart”, FP. when le was born ot 4 CE ns "RE 
that ſacred work or office {according to Iiun his been cr / - 
rate to all time. * Ab ivit:y exim, &c. . e. for the Son from te 475 
g:nning aſſiſting the work of his own hands [ meanmy, the human race? 
reve«ls the FaTner to them [and in another place het un, ke has 
done the ſame from the bogirning to angels ant 1rcÞino ct; be does bo 
to all, Quit us walt, & quanas u & edu aur d Patrik. 
Iztxavus adv. Horſes, Ed. Grabe, p. 303 G 455, compared with 
Evusen. de Ecelefeaftic. I heolog. Lib. IV. c. >. 

Mt551tv'ss, is a French title of honour or ( ly, the plural nz 
ber of Monfiear, and with us ſhhynihes S, Gentle 4. 

Mesa [in old deeds] reaping-tune, harveſt- 

_ M#":5:1iTz [of meſs and mare] one who eats at the ſame table, par- 
ticutarly applied to thoſe aboard a thip who e together. 

Mu'>>u Ge [A. low Lat. formed peruaps mr nage by miſ- 
take of the » in court hand and ancient writings for 4, toy being 
ritten alike ; 2:;ſrage from maiſon, Fr. houſe; incommon lov | 1 duet - 
lug houſe with ſome land adjoining, as garden, orchard, C. 4. 4 all 
other conveniencies belonging to it. | 

M:sS8Ua"cium [in Scotland] the fame as a manor houſe in En: land; 
the principal place o dwelling houſe within a barony or lordſhip. 

M:sT!'z0's, the breed of Spaniards and Americans. 

Mesxuxicun, a name given by the ancients to a certain part of, 
or to verſes in their traged) ; it was a kind of burden, as J Paw:, 
hymen ; C Hymenee, or the like. 

Mer, the prez. and part. pa, of to rect. See To Mir. 

MeETA'tavis [pirafac, Or.] a tranũtion or paſſing from one thing 
to another. 

METanass [in phyſic] the paſſing from one indication to another, 
or from one method of cure to another. | 

Mr rA bot (Nera. Gr. a change or alteration; in medicine] a 
change of time, air, or diteaſes. 

METACA kPAL, aj. [meaacarpus, Lat] belonging to the metacar- 
pus. The metacarpal bune. Shurp. 

METaca'rPium, or MeTac..'rPvur, lat [with anatomiſts] the 
back of the hand, which is compoted of four {mall longiſh bones, 
— ſtretch out the palm of the hand, and are nau cd t tra- 
chialia. 

M+Taca'rPus, Lat. [with anatom iſts] a bone of the arm made up 
of four bones, which are joined to the hngers ; the bigoett and lor geit 
of which bears up the fore-finger. Ihe conjunction i called ty ar- 

throſis, as in the joining of the caipus to the mer ar pus, Ii mn. 

METacuro'x15M (peray mon, Gr.] an crur in the com utat on 
of time, either in detect or excels. 

Me*r aci541 [with grammarians] a defect in the pronunciation of ie 
letter M. 

MctTaco'spyLlt, Lat. [paxan, Cr. ] the outmoſt bones of the 


fingers. | 

ME'Tar., uit. [metl, Fr. and Sp. metelh, It. meta/lim, Lat. .- 
Tan, Gr.] 1. Metals are well digeſted and compact bouics, gencra- 
ted by the heat of the ſun, and ſubterrancous fires in the bowel: of the 
earth, which are heavy, hard, opake and fuſible, and are capable ei- 
ther of being melted with a very ſtrong fire, and concreting again when 
cold into a ſulid body, ſuch as tiey weic before, to be hamu ered out in: 
thin plates, being of a bright, gloſſy and ping {ubſtance where new- 
ly cutor broken ; they are generally reckoned ſeven in number, gold, 
ſilver, copper, tin, iron, lead and quick filver ; tho' the laſt, as it 
wants — the criterion of metals, is more properly ranked 
among the ſemi- metals. Of metals gold is the heavilt, lead the ſecond. 
in weight, then filver, then copper, and iron is the lighteſt except tin. 
The particles that compoſe the metals are ſalt, oil and earth, which 
being mingled together, and meeting in the long and branclyy pores of 
the inward parts of the earth, are there fo ſtraitly linked together, that 
art has not vet tound out means fo ſeparate them. 2. Courage, ſpĩrit. 
In this ſenſe it is more frequently written 2:27. See MetTLE, H heir 
companions had ſo much mettle. ( /arindor. 

Bath MtT:L, or Princes Mil al, a factitious metal, compoſed of 
the fine? braſs, mixed with tin or fume mineral. 

Bel: Meral, a compoſition of copper arc tin melted together. 

McTaLs {in heraldry} are only two, gold called er, and he cal. 
led argent. And it is a general rule in heralery, never tot metal 
upcn metal, or colour upon colour; fo that if the feld Le one of the 
metals, the bearing muſt be of :ome colour ; ard if the field vo of any 
colour, the be: ring muſt be of one of the met ls. 

Over Mirai (n gunnery} © diiparting a piece of oran prey g . 
ners ſay, it is lid over metal, when the mouck of ( I ht 4 
the b:cach. | 

To be lui i un ler M rat [in gunnery] is when the mcdth of aj: © 
of dnance lies lower than her breach. 

Right air MeTar, (in guunery] when a picce © Orνεν . » 
truly level, point blank, of right wich the inte, Nef 1% 26 ies 
right: with ter metal. 
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de gerfelts of MET 5 Lia qunacry] is the ſurface or outhice of 
MET | Ia rang, Gr.) the act of participating or 
irg late ; allo a trantlatiug or transterring 
Veil Ta front rhtoricians} i» a continuation of a trope 
- word, thro) a facecfion of tignheations, the fame that in Latin 


fart + AC i'r {#19 
I. „ii AMiotcon © irn anatom:?>] a tranſverſe motion, as of 
can, er Mrt\'inic [meatall:ique, Fr. metallica, It. pr- 
+ | pertaining to. or partaking of the nature of metals, 


et mew. A kind of mictallical nature or fulibility. I at- 
tg Moot treature and rmitaliic ore. Blackmore. 
Wt dos | metallijer, Lat. of wirannuPe;Þ, Gr.] bearing 
0: met } K 


oft 1. Impregnated with metal. Metal- 
lo waters rave viitual cold in them. Bacor. 2. Conſiſting of metal. 
uu a very dete and lovely metalline cylinder. Boyle. 

NI, ais [hom mecal ; metailifie, Fr. wirazaev;, Gr.] one who 
ieh in the knowiedge of metals; alſo one who works in metals. 
life ule a kind of terrace in their veſlels for fining metals, that 
the mehed metal run not out. AMoxzr. | 

NI 4 LLOGRAPHEST [of piiad, metal, and rap, Gr. to write] 
4 Writer concerning metals. | 

MiralioGrarny [piraveypatin, of νν and ypufu, Gr.] a 
treatile or deſcription of metals. 

M:ryaltuunGisT [of piTHING, metal. and 27 , Gr. work] a me- 
ta'lit, one that works in netals, or ſearches into the nature of them, 
a. chymitts do. | | . 

Nr rale [piraIrpin, of MT 22) vn, and 67% Gr. work] the 
act of working metals in order to render them hard, bright, beautiful 

or uſeful, or the ſeparating them from their ore. 9 | 

MrTanoRFii 1, 7 name given to thoſe lacramentarians, who af- 
fimed that the body of }eius at his aſcenſion, weut into heaven meta- 
morphoicd or wholly dciiicd. | | 
Io Mirau rruocr, worb aff. [metamorphaſer, Fr. werapyghtu, 
Gr.] to change from one form or ſhape to another. They became de- 
generate and meta pl; { like Nebuchadnezzar. Dawirs. 

Merano TOO, Lat. [e, hie, Fr. and It. nirapipgturs, 
Gr.] 1. Any extraordinary alterationor change of ſhape, transformation. 
One would think we are f. len into an age of metamorphoſis, and that 
the brutes did not only poetically but really ſpeak. Government of the 
To gar. 2. Naturaliſts apply the term to the various changes an ani- 
ma! under goes Loth in the formation and «th; and alſo to the 
various ſſia pes fone intecte in particular paſs gh, as the ſilk worm, 
and the like. | | 

MET. nc rrovires [of xyy2;, Gr. a veſſel] a fort of Chriſtian 
heretics, who tay, that the word is in his Father as one veſſel is in 
another: Li of no great conſequence to us to know, when or where 


theſe #tRETICS (as they are called) reſided: But if the reader defires 


to ſee the ſentiments of antiquity on this head, he may conſult the 
the inſtep, that part of the 
hand. 


words C Inu x5E, Se. 
M+ Tir Dbium, Lat. [with anatomiſts] 
ſoot which anſwers to the metacarpus, in the 
Me14'x0t a, Lit. [p:rarz, Gr.] a change of mind or opinion. 

Mt apron [met hore, Fr. werapzz, Gr.] the application of a 
word to an uſe to which, in its original import, it cannot be put. A 
metaphor is a fimile compriſed in a word ; as, the ling is ſaid to be 
the head of his kingdom; becauſe the head is the chief of all the mem- 
bers ; and the ſpring awakes the flowers, the ſpring putting in aQtion 
the powers. of vegetation, which were torpid in the winter, as the 
PG 7> of a ficeping anin al are excited by awaking him. Metaphors 
ought to be taken from thoſ. things that are ſenſible, which the eye 
often acct» vith, and of which the mind will readily form an image, 
without fcaiching after :t. 

ME 1taPiuric, or METaPHORICAL, adj. [from metaphor ; meta- 
phorique, Er. m tof 159, It. and Sp. metaphoricus, Lat. werafogueD., 
Gr.] pertainiug to a metaphor ; figurative, not literal, not accord- 
ing to the primitive meaning of the word. Whereas before they bad 
a literal, they now have a metap!orical ule. Hooker. 

MeraPiRa'>t, or Mraruxa'sis, Lat. [metaphraſe, Fr. meta- 
frate, It. prrzfgao;, Gr.) a bare tranſlation out of one language into 
another, a mere verbal tranflation. This tranſlation is not fo looſe as 
paraphraſe, nor fo cloſe as m-tophraſe. Dryden. | 

Mrrarnaasr [metaphraſie, Fr. wera@acn;, Gr.] one who tranſ- 
lates word for word from oue language into another, a literal tranſ- 
lator. | 


Mrraraaklkxun [wraPger, Gr.] that part of the back which 


comes after the diaphragm or midriff. 
___Mrrapnvy'sic, or MtTariy'sical. [mtaphyſique, Fr. metafiico, 

It. and Sg. * ter lens. Lat. prruromds, Gr. ] 1. Pertaining to meta- 
phyſics, Mried in metaphy fics. 2. In Shakeſpeare, it ſigniſies ſuper- 
na:ur} or preternatural | 

MrraPaytoic, or Meraruv'sies { mitaphyſique, Fr. metafiſica, It. 
and Sp. 4 nituphyſica, of (+T&DUTINT,, Gr. 7 d. treating of things 
above or bzyond nature] ontology, the doct: ine of the general affec- 
tions of ſubſtances exiſting. Metaphſics is a ſcience which conſiders 
beings, as abftracted from all matter, ſuch as «ccidents, relations, 
particularly beings purely ſpiritual, ſuch as God, angels, and the ſoul 
of man. 
of this abſtraced method of reaſoning and the confideration of imme 
terial beings : for his predecetiors in philoſophy ſcarce delivered any 
thing that was good and fold upon theſe ſubjects, 

Mer ariy 5s ſwira3ior, Or ] trankurnaticn, metamorphoſis. 

Mr“rarrasu [pirarhacyS, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, wherein 
words or letters are tranfpoted or placed cuntrary to their natural 
order. 

Mrra'rrosts. Ararat, Gr. the act of falling away; in medi- 
cine] the degenerating of onc dileaie into another, as when a quartan 
ague degenerates into a tertian. 

Mrra'srasis [Aeraragie, Gr. a change. u hen one thing is put for 
another; with ph; ficians} is when 3 Giivale removes from one part to 
another, 2> in apopletuc people, warn the matter which aftetts the 


Artonte ſcen to have been the firlt founder ard inventor + 
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brain is tranſlated into the nerves. The cauſe a metafaf; or tranſl: 
of tartaruus humours from his joint: to his lungs. 2 3 

MiTara'xsus [of gra and rage, Gr.] the middle of the fro: 
which is compoſed of five ſmall bones connccted to thole of the f ;3 
part of the foot. The conjunction is called ſynarthrolis, as in tic 
joining the tarſus to the meratarſus. W:/cran. 

Mira'rit 318 [ prraSioy, Gr.] a tranſpoſition, change, S. 

'To Mi [meten, Du. and L. Ger. mien, H. Ger. metior, Lat. 
to meaſure, to reduce to meaſure. Apply ſome known mcature where: 
with to et it. Helder. 

| Mere Cern, a certain meaſure or portion anciently given by the 
= of the manor, as an encouragement or reward for work vr la- 
ur. 

Mink Hand, or MeTt Tard, ſabſt. [of mete and ward, or yar 
a yard or meaſuring rod of a certain length, wherewith meaſures ac 
taken. A true touchſlone, a ſure metezrand lyeth belure their cyes. 
Af bam. Ye ſhall do no untighteouſneſo in metezard. Lewiticas. 

Merfurswcni far e, Gr.] heretics, who held the me- 
tempſychoſis or trantmigration of ſouls. 

To Metrtuesx cno'st [of metempſyche/i:] to tranſlate from body to 
body. A word not received. The fouls of uſerers Lucian affiras to 
be metemſſi chaſcd, or tranſlated, into the bodies of afles. Pia Jun. 

MeTtmysy cno's1s ( metemplyceſr, Fr. ur- I, Gr.] a tranſ- 
5 or paſſing of the ſoul out of one body into another at dcath, 
either into the body of a man or into that of ſome other animal. 

Merz'urrosis [with mathematicians] uſed particularly in chro- 
nology, expreſſing the ſolar equation, ncceſſary to prevent the new 
moon from happening a day too late; as, on the contrary, procm;to/cs 
ſignifies the lunar equation, neceſſary to prevent the new moon from 
* a day too ſoon. | 

E TEOR, See METEORS. | | 

To METrorist, verb neut. to aſcend upwards, as a meteor. 

M:TioxoLo'Gical [of pertewgehoyur®-, of purriuga, wetcors, and 
N e, from aryw, Gr. to treat of] pertaining to micteors, or meteor - 
ology. Or meeorcogical impreſſions not tranſcending the upper re- 
regions. Howel. 

METtEoro'LOGI5T [from met ] one who treats of meteors, 
or one who is ſtudious of them or ſkilled in them. The meteoreclag:/7, 
obſerve. Heel. 

Mct7coro'LoGy regt ty, of fAFTEW 24 and A-y0og, Gr. deſcrip- 
tion] a diſcourle or treatiſe of meteors, explaining their origin, fer- 
mation, kinds, phanomena. | 

Mt rrogo'scorg, an antient mathematical inſtrument for deter 
mining the diſtances, magnitude:, and places of the heavenly bodies, 
particularly meteors. | 

MEeTtoro'scoerisr [of periuga and cher, Gr. to view] one who 
ſtudies heavenly bodies, the diſtance of the ſtars, and the nature oi 
meteor<. 

MtTtorvu'scopy [ , of and ox:ww, Gr. to 
view] that part of aſtronomy that conſiders or treats of the difference 
of heavenly bodies, the diſtance of the ftars, and particularly the na- 
ture of meteors. | | 

ME'TEoRous, adj. [of metr2y] having the nature of a meteor. 
Gliding — 2 miſt.. Miltor. | 5 

Mrrrons, pur. of meteor [meteores, Fr. meteori, It. metcoros, Sp 
meteora, Lat. of Kriegen, of At xa, beyond, and s, Gr. to lift ups 
and fo are denominated from their elevation, becauſe tor the moſt part 
they appear to be high in the air] theſe, according to Deſcartes, are 
certain various im ons, made upon the elements, exhibiting them 
in different forms; any bodies in the air or ſky that are of a flux and 
tranſitory nature; as, ignis futrmes, ignis | mg” wn dracs wolans, &c. 
Then flaming meteors hung in air were . Dryden. Meteors are 
diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts ; fiery, airy and watry. 

Fiery MeTzors, are com of a fat, ſulphureous matter, whoſe 
kindled ſmoke is diverſified according to their tigure, ſituation, mo- 
tion or magnitude. For when this fat matter is kindled, and the 
ſmoke appears in the form of a lighted candle, it is called by the La- 
tins ignis fatums, i. e. jack in @ lanthorn; or will in @ wi, by the 
Engliſh. When it appears like a croſs-bar or beam, the Lins call it 
= When it reſembles a pillar of fire ſtanding upright, they call 
it ignis ppramidatis; and when the middle parts are thicker aud broader 
than the ends, they call it draco wolans, 1. e. a fixing dragon; and 
when it ſeems to ſkip like a goat, appears ſomething kindled, and 

metimes not, they call it capra /altans, i. e. a ſkipping goat. 

Airy Me rrons, are ſuch as conſiſt of flatuous and iſpuituous exha- 
lations, ſuch as winds. 3 = | 

Watery MeTEoRs, con vapours or watery particles. 

Ap;earing MeTEORs, are a called mock ſuns, or mock- 
moons ; as the meteor called virga, in form of a rod or firebrand. 

Mira [of mete] one of the meters, a meaſurer ; as, a coal-meter, 
a corn-meter, a land-meter. 

Me'rae, Fr. [metro, It. metrum, Lat. pergu, Gr.] verſes compoſed 
by meaſure. | 

METHEt'clix {[meddyglyn, C. Brit. prob. of 92, new wine, and 
ar, Gr. ſplended, noble, from med and gh, glutinare ait. Min- 

ſhew. Vel a medclyg medicus et Ihn potus, quia potus medicinalit] a po- 
table liquor made of water, honey, herbs and ſpices, boiled together 
and fermented. Metheg/in, wort and malmſey. Shakeſpeare. | 

METHi'NKs, verb imper/. [of me and thinks. This is imagined to 
be a Norman corruption, the French being apt to confound me ani / 
Jrbnſan] I think, it ſeems or appears to me. See Mksgkus, which 
is more ſtrictly grammatical, tho jefs in ute. Aethinks was uſed ever 
by thoſe who uſed likewiſe myers. In all ages pocts have buen 
had in great reputation, and merb1nks not without great cauſe. S 
There is another circumſtance which methinks gives us a very hign 
idea of the nature of the foul. Addijon. | 

Mr'ruob [methsde, Fr. metodo, It. and Sp. of methodus, Lat. . A2 
2:5, prob. of ter and agg, Gr. a way] an apt diipoſition vt th.ngs, 
or a placing them in their natural order, fo as to be caſiclt underitoud 
or retaĩned. | 

Mernon [with logicians] is the art of diſpoſirg a ſeries of rhoughts, 
either to f::d out a truth that i» unkaown to Gu:icives, or to Convince 
others of a truth that we kaow ; and this metiiod 1- called , and 
ſ,nthefis, See AxSalvsis and 8 NIA 21s. 
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MET 


McTno'picat [methedigue, Fr. metedico, It. and Sp. methadicus, 
Lat. p+9:3urcg, Gr. ] pertainin to method, ranged or proceeding in 
due order. Without that mer-odical regularity requilite in a proſe au- 
thor. Addiſcn. 

Mer nobicar Phrfic, is that practice of ph ſie that is conducted by 
rules, ſuch as were taught by Galen and his followers, in oppoſition 
to empirical. 

MtT#0'picaLLY, adv. [of methodical) in a methodical manner. 
To begin mcthedically, I ſhouid enjoin you travel. Sackicrg. 

MET zop1sTs, par. [of met hat]! 1. Thoſe who treat of method, 
or effe& to be cal, or that follow the methodical practice of 
any art, particularly a phyſician who practiſes by theory. Our wa- 
rieſt phyſicians, not only chemiſts but merhodiffs. Boyie. 2. One of 
a new kind of puritans lately ſtarted up, fo called from their profei- 
fon to live by ſtrict rules and in a conſtant method. 

To Me'Trovise, verb act. to regulate, to bring into good order 
or method. 'To meth: di/e his thoughts. Spectator. 

Me1no ucaT, lar. [of mcthinks] I thought, it a ed to me. 
I know not that any author has meſeemed, tho it is more grammatical 
and deduced analogically from mejeems. Johnſon} Methought a ſer- 
pent eat my heart away. Shakeſpeare. OY 

Mrruworb, a market-town of Norfolk, 79 miles from Lon- 
don. 

Me rocut“ [arrexv. Gr.] a term in architecture uſed for the ſpace 
or interval of the dentiles. . 

Mr ro xic Cycle [fo named from Meton of Athens, the inventor of 
it] is the ſpace of « 5.-gg in which time the lunations return and 
happen as they were before. | | 

MeTox x 'mMiCal [metonymique, Fr. meten:mico, It. metonymicus, Lat. 
Nerv eg, Gr.] pertaining to the ſigure rina. | 

Mt roxy MICAiLY, adv. [of metenraicul] by metonymy. Called 


by the name of a colour metorymicaily. Boyle. 


McTo'xvuy [metonymie, Fr. metonomia, It. metorymia, Lat. pru- 


waz, Gr. i. e. one name put for another] a figure in rhetoric when 


one word is made uſe of for another, as the matter for the materiate ; 
as, he died by ſteel, that is by a ſword. As cauſe and effect, which 
by a mctorgry uſual in all forts of authors, are frequently put one for 
another. 7 l+for. 

Merc'ra, a ſpace or interval between every triglyph in the frize of 
the Doric order; alio the ſpace betu cen the mortife holes of rafters and 

janks. 
a Mer io'rt ſin architecture] a frize of the Doric order, adorned 
with carved work repreſenting the heads of beaits, baſons, vaſes, and 
other inflruments uſed in facratices. | | 

McevroPoscoPrir [of r ανν⁰ e THY, Gr.] one who tells the natures 
or inclinations of men, by looking in their faces, a phytiognomitt. 

Mi roro'scopy | me?9po/iopia, Lat. Ader , of wilury, the 
forchead, and oxo7:iw, Gr. to view} the art of Fnowing the naturcs 
and inclinations of men by looking in their faces, the fudy of phy- 

my. 


£ToPUM, Lat. [of uz and . Gr.] the forchead. | 


Me'rre [mctrum, Lat. piper, Gr.] ſpeech confined to a certain 


number of ſyllables, verſe, numbers, harmoniac meaſure. For the 
metre ſake ſome words be driven awry. Aſcham. | 
Me'rak, a Turkiſh meaſure of wine, containing 2 quarts, 1 
pint . 
* Marasncur'ra. Lat. [Aalreyxvlue, of nurga, the womb, and - 
xv, Gr. to pour in] an initrument for injecting liquors into the 
uterus. | 
McrTre'ta Lat. [pnrprrns, Gr.] an attic liquid meaſure, contain- 
ing 10 gallons, 3 quarts, and a little more. 


In the table of the Grecian, Roman, and Jewwih meaſures, it con- 


tains 8535 cyathi, and is equal to __ * fol. 8 

Melraicat [metrigue, Fr. mctri.us, Lat. pix, Gr.] pertaining to 
metre or verlc. | | 

Mrraick, Lat. [pd;;xn, Gr.] that part of antient muſic, employed 
about the quantities of 1yilables. 

Me rxocout'a, Lat. [prrzzxupaz, Gr. ] a town that had other towns 
under its juriſdiction. | 

Mi ra PoL1s [metropole, Fr. metrepali, Tt. and Sp. wnlpowen;, of 
porn; a mother, and us, Gr. a city] the mother-city, the chief 
citv of a kingdom, province, Sc. Pavia, that was once the metro- 
polis of a kingdom. Adi, v. | | 


MrTRrOP0'LITAN, 24. [mitropolitain, Fr. metropolitaro, Ir. and Sp. : 


of metropolitanus, Lat.] pertaining to a metropolis. To inſtitute ne- 
tr:p:itan biſhops. Rat-1gh. „ 
Mergoro“Lirax [(A αννντνe-. Gr. ] a biſhop of the mother · church, 


an archbiſhop, ſo called, becauſe his ſce is in the metropolis of the 


kingdou. 

Me raorortrax ard Primate of all England, a title uſually given 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury X 

MeTReoPot1Tax ard Primate of England, a tide given to the arch- 
biſhop of York. 

MeTroeoL! TICAL, a4. chief, principal as to cities. Gratia, the 
metrop-litical city of Stiria. Mullen. 

McTrorro'erosrs [pilpmpotleos;, of pars and wpaluc;, Gr. a 
falling down] the prolapius uteri. | 

Merr {inert Sax ] a Saxon meaſure, about a buſhel. 

Me'TTAaveL [at Florence, c.] a meaſure of wine, containing one 


quart, and near half a pint, two of which make a flaſk. 


Me'rTTEsHeP [merctepcep, Sax. ] a fine paid by the tenant to hi, 
lord, for his having omitted to do ſome cuſtomary duty. 

Me'TTL: | from metal. but commonly written ſo; in a 
figurative ſenſe] 1. rire, briſknets, ſprightlineſs, vigour, courage, as a 
horſe, or youch of .ncttle. Fear and want of nette. Hayward 2. 
Subſtance. I is tl aft, hould be written metal. 

Me'rTTLED, . [of ] ſpritely, courageous, full of fire. The 
mettled ll cds. / %% 4 

Me'TTLE5oMe. a. (of ie] full of vigor, ſprightly, briſt, fiery. 
courageous. Their force differs from true ſpirit, as a vicious fron a 
mettlo/ome horſe. ler. : 

Mr'rrirsout v, or Mc: TTLESOMELY, adv. [of mettl;ſome} with 
ſpritelineſs, with ſue, urifxiy, vigorouſly. | 


— M<. 
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Ir rrir sosse, brifinch, livelineG. 

Mr“rzo 41:6, or Mezzo Ji i. e. middle tincture] a pe 
cular way of engraving copper plates, to named, 1» bent fete ply 
paint, the word importing halt painted, by pu eg n forage; r 
them, and then rubb ing them down with a long, to the wen b! nic 
intended. 7 

Meu, Lat. ſur, Gr.) the herb mew, wild dill or ſpilen.! 
which produces flak and leaves, like the wild ate. i 

Meum and 'Tuvy, Lat. [?: -. mine and thine] figni5 + propert; 
that which of right or jultice belongs to, or is the Peculiar proper 1 of 
any perſon or perſons, whether obtained by legal conveyance, as a1 
Inheritance or a legacy, or by purchate or acquiſition, by tbour, Ne- 
rit, Ec. ; 

Mew [map, Sax.] 1. A bid, a fea-mew. (ots, Cniortine:, 
and meanzres. Carex. 2. [Ah, Fi. J a cage. an inc! ure, 2 piace 
where any thing is confined. Forth coming from her Guse 
Spenſer. 

Mew [hieroplyphically] a fer mew, being a bird fo very ght. 1; 
to be carried au ay with every wind, was by the anttents but Y 
ſent an unconſtent perſon, and one unſettled! in h: eit 

Hawk Mew [with 1 a coop tor hav ke, or a Lia fe 
where hawks are wintered, or keyt while they mew © 
feathers : whence the place called the Mucs or Views, ent Chari 
Croſs, took its name; it having formerly been the place where TR 
king's hawk. were kept. 

To Mew, verb neat. [miaulcr, Fr. miauen, Ger.) 1. To co e 
a cat. Ihe dog will never learn 20 maT, Nor the cat t eK. 2 

Mauer, Fr.] to ſhed the feathers. It is, I believe, w. 1 15 

nſe, becauſe birds are by cluſe continent nt brought wet he 
feathers. Their ayries, merrings, caltins, and reno! atom 9 

feathers. Walton. 3- To caſt the horns us 4 ay does... Ni 0 
the moon had mew? her horns. Dryden. 4. Sometimes dun 
ſhut up, to incloſe, to impriſon. He in dark corners mew d. = 

To Mtwi, derb newt. [miuultr, Fr.] to quill as a vuung, 
Shak-ſpeare. ; 

Me vA [old record] a mow of corn laid up in a barn, 

MevNv, adj. mingled; obſolete. 

Mezt'reor [in botany] the dwarf bay-tree, a ſpecies of foarer 
laurel. It is common in our gardens, and on the Alps and Pre: can 
mountains. Every part of this fhrub is acrid and pungen-, and in- 
flames the mouth and throat. ,. 

Miezza'xixt [in architecture} an entrefole, or little widow, l. 
in height than breaeth, terving to illum mate an attic, Ur, 

Missa [Aacha, Gr.] a contipions infection in the blood and tu 
rits, as in the plague, Cc. mote particularly fuch panicles or 27047}.-, 
as arc ſuppoſod to arife from dittemperev, putritz ing, or poitoncu by. 
dies. and to affect perſons at a Gilt.nce. : 

Milas u, . trom wauy, Gr. to intect] the fame with =; +/+; 
The plague is a petlilential fever, cauſe! throvgh pefiilentti!] . 
inſinuating into the humoral and confillour parts of the body. 17 v3. 

Mice, of .,; which fee. 1 

Mr'cei Ci {wicel-zemor, Sax] great councils of bing 24d 
Saxon noblemen. | 

Mi'cnati uns, the fel al of St Michal the arch-angel, obſeri cd 
on the 2gth of September. | 

S, Mrchgatis, a borough-town of Cornwall, between St. Columb 
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and Truro, 261 miles from London. 


To Mi'cnk, to abſent as truant do tom ſchonl. to hide one's $f 
out of the way, to be ſecret or covered, to lic hid. Marry thu is cen 
malken. SY rare. | 

Micutre [of miche ; mich, mick, or myck, is ill retained in the 
cant language for an indolent, I follow | a lies tocterer, who nth; 
about in Conner and by-plac--, and It <P> Out UI Ehr, 4 hedge cite: 155 
er. Hammer. 

Mi'cnts friiche, Fr.] white Ioaves anciently paid as a rent at foe 
manors. 

Mice, a4. {michu, mice. Sax. mec'ts, Dan]! much, cont, 
obſolete. In Scotland it is pronounced mw #7. Cari ., 

Man little makes a Men. 

Lat. Adie parvum parts magna acorns eit. 

Fr. Les petits ruiffecnrx font {cs grandi ri e [ite lots male 
great rivers. ] The greatcit nun. ber are mate up of wn'ts, and the fea 
of drops. | 

Ger. Miel kornſcin machen ein bügeln. {| Many rns mare a 
heap. ]. | 

Mi-covPee” [in heraldry] ia term uſed by French herd , when 
the eſcutcheon is parted er, only halt way a croß., where rome 
other partition meets it; and in blazon it ought. to be expre?, whether 
ſuch partition is to be @ dh, or αiUια 

M1'croscoye, Fr. [ici . It. microlerpo, Sp. of uur, life, 
and rr, Gr. to vieh] an optical initrument, which agents any 
object; by mcans of which the tmallet object may be deleriged, 

Mr1'crxocosm {[microco/me, Hr. mir, It. mi . ,, Lot. of 
Kxpoc. little. and he, Gr. the world] the little world, the hody of 
man fo called, as being imagined by fone fancitul pilot phe to have 
ſomething in him anaiogou> to the four elements. A 

Miceocosmo'GRAPHY | of s, e, and 7:49, G a deſcrip- 
tion] a deſcription of the micto cui, or little wor d, 1. „ man. | 

Micro'craPhy [of K, little and pate, Gr. to dete, thy 
deſcription of the parts and properties of tech very mall obig cts, Mhica 
cannot be diſcerned by the e without the help of a microtiufe, 

Micro'LoGY [micrologia, Lit. of wa; aryia, Gr.] a pech nh 
neither words nor ſentences of 23y Moment, 

Miceo'wtTEr [of nfs. little, and erf, Cr. mvature 5 


- nomical infirument contrived tor menturing all diane 


of braſs, having a movement, a plate Eivided lac the ban 
clock, with an index or hand, Sc. which may be fred to 
l-ſcope, and uſed in finding the diameter: of tue rb. 
Micro'mETER [with naturaliſts] an ut Nerial petit n nature, 
which every animal lite had ſome participation. 5 
Micrurity>ts5 (or MK, and San, Gr. à vo ce. 10 
magnifying 1:nall end. tid : 
MYcro:coric, 01 Mickocco'pical, ar, TOI r: N 
taining to 4 microlcope, Mey by a micro. % ae % oct 
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virions. Jett, 2. Aſſiſed by a microſcope. 
mi. fe. M bis no mana micro ec eye. Pape. | 
Mid, at. (che cied from tie, or derived from mid, Du.] 1 
Middle. equal! „bet con two extremes. Ere the mid hour of wight. 
Reeve. 2. It much uſed in compoſition. 
 Mivcore ts, . {of mid and curſe] middle of the way. 
A1 
Mip-vay ſo 51 and dan; middag, Sax. mid - detah, Du. mittag, 
Cr. noon, awwridian. The r,, day fun. Sidney. 


Non , {| of mid, contraſted midff.) the middlemoſt. 


9 * 


Ie. four fairy mongit the mniddejt crowd. Spenier. 
A J. (niople, miodel, or midle, Sax. middel, Du. mitte, 
Ger. » „ t.) 1. Equally diſtant from the two extremes. A middie 


i?2:;G6n Ut hfe. Rogers. 
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2. Intermediate, intervening in 8 Will 
finds many e ends. Davies. 3. Middle finger, 
* org rugger. latoduce the middle finger. Sharp. 

M vir, 7. The midft, the mean, or part equally diſtant 
{om 299 Cxtre, the part remote from the verge. There come 
Ale GIVWN by ie male of the land. Judges. 2. The time that 
24465, 04 events that happen between the beginning and end. The 
ule, and Jefrions of an action are the beginning, the effects of theſe 
wi and the dificulties that that are met with in the execution of 
to dof arc the E,], and the unraveling and reſolution of theſe 


1 z culties arc thc end. 
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tiu:cs ers, to the middling or indifferent one which makes few 
faults, but ſeldom riſes to any excellence. Dryden. 


NipGe {miege, dax. mugge, Du. miicke, Ger. mes, Teut.] a 


gnat, an infect. 
M- uravx [of mid and heaven; in aſtronomy] the middle of 
the ky, that point of the ecliptic, which culminates, or is in the me- 


ridian. 
town of Suſſex, near the river Arun, 52 


Mrouvser, a __ 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Mr'vi.1:1, 2 market-town of the North-riding of Yorkſhire, 252 
miles from Lor.Jon | 

III. b, ad "of mid and land] 1. That which is remote from 
the coat. he 1.unders or midland inhabitants of this iſland. Browns. 
2. In the midſt of che land, Mediterranean. On the auid/and fea. 
D. ä | 

MI, Ai. [of mid and leg] the middle of the leg. Loſe 
coats to the N. Bacon. | 

M:'biewicn, a market-town of Cheſhire, near the conflux of the 
Croke and Dan, 156 miles from London. 

M: 2:07, ah. [from mid, or contracted from mi, this is 
one of the words which have not a comparative, though they ſeem to 
b.ve a furericuve. The midmoft battles haſting up behind. Dryden. 

NM;'p-x1Gar (of mud and igt. Milton ſeems to have accented the 

tt h Vable; mydde g nihr, Sax. mibnat, Dan. middernagr, Du mit- 
tingcyt. Cer.] the depth of night, twelve a clock at night. My 4. 
_ wighe ſtudies. Bacon. By night he fled, and at mid-night return d. 
Milton. | 

Mroxire [of midd or middel, the midſt or between, and hnip, 
Sax. the womb] a ſkin or membrane which ö the heart and 
lungs from the lower belly, the diaphragm. 7451 divides the 
trunk of the body into two cavities, the thorax and a » Bu 
compoſed of rwo muſcles ; the firſt and ſuperior of theſe ariſes from 
the fternum, and the ends of the lait ribs on each fide : its fibres from 
this ſemicircular origination tend towards their centre, and terminate 
in a tendon or aponeuroſis, which has always been taken for the ner- 
vous part of the midriff. The ſecond and inferior muſcle comes from 
the vertebræ of the loins by two productions, of which that on the 
right ſide comes from the firlt, ſecond, and third vertebræ of the loins ; 
that on the left ſide is ſomewhat ſhorter: and both theſe productions 
join and make the lower part of the midriff, which joins its tendons 
with the tendon of the other, ſo as that they make but one partition. 


Fuincy. | | 
"Mri'psza, fal. [of mid and ſea] the Mediterranean ſea. Our 
Tyrrhene- pharos that the z:42e meets. Drydin. 

Mi'penir Beam, the t beam of a ſhip. | 

Mibsntr Man, ſubft. [of mid, ip, and an] midſhipmen are cer- 
tain officers aboard a ſhip, whoſe ſtation, when they are on duty, is 
fome on the quarter-deck, others on the poop, c. Their buſineſs is 
to mind the braces, to look out and give about the word of command 
from the captain, and other ſuperior officers : they alſo aſſiſt upon all 
occaſions, both in ſailing the itip, and in ſtowing and rummaging the 
hold ; they are for the molt part gentlemen upon their preferment, 
having ſe: ved the hmited ume in the navy as voluntiers. Harris. 

Mist, a. middle Thankful in the n:i4)t of his afflictions. 
Tarlor. 

Misr, ai. {contracted from mdileſt, the ſuper]. of mid] being in 
the middle, midmott, Nor any thing in the 2 t which might not 
have been placed in the beginning. Drydir. 

MipsTREaM, ſul. [ol mid and fiream] middle of the ſlream. 
The mid/Ireem's his. Dan | 

Mi'p>umutR Day {mit-pumnon, Sax | co1ouly accounted the 
e4th of June, the feſtival of St. lohn the bag. fl. 

Niibsbuunee, the ſummer follliee. 

Mi'twsai; a hird which cats bers 


3. Reſembling 4 


ſniſting the habitation, the 


Mio NH, adj. (of ui and waz] the part of the way equally diſtar · 
fiom the begiuning and end. 

Mibwar, a4j. middle, between two places. "The crows and 
choughs that wing the midzcay air. Shakeſpeare. 

Mi'pway, ade. in the middle of the patſage. She met his glarce 
midway. Dryden. 

M:i'vwire [meowire, me of mig or meed, a revard, and 
pip, Sax. ſo derived both by Skinner and Junius. Some think Cr 
middle, becauſe ſhe is in the middle of the other women that ſurround 
her, or of midnight wife} one who delivers women in child-birth. 

Mi'owirery [of aiduife] 1. Aſſiſtance given at childbirth. 2. 
Act of production, help to production. co operation in production. 
Such as would have nothing brought into the world but by their own 
mid<ifery. Child. P The Buſineis of a widwife. 

Miv-wixTER [of aid and winter ; mydda- pincpa, Sax.] the win- 
ter ſolſtice. Nor ceaſe your fow:ng till zid-< inter ends. Dreder. 

Mir x, ſubft. [ mine, Fr.] air, look, manner. What can have more 
the ſigure and mien of a ruin than Craggs. Burneats Theory. 

Micit {mihre, Sax. matt, Dan. makt, Su. macke, Du. and Ger. } 
power, firength, force. 

Micur, the ret. of may. Sce May. As little liable as might be 
to _ Locke. . Fe 1 

1'CHTILY, ady. [of mighty} 1. Greatly, powerfully, efiica- 
ciouſly. The word of Gon 2 wathour the help of interpreters, in 
God's church worketh mightily. Hooker. 2. With vehemence or vi- 
gour, violently. Do as adverſancs do in law, ftrive mightily. S 
/teare. 3. Very much, in a great _— This is a ſenſe ſcarcciy 
to be admitted but in low language. Ihe afs complained ig, fur 
want of horns. L'Eftrange. 

Mr'cuTixEss [of mighty; mihrignerye, Sax.] power, greatneis, 


1 3 8 | 
VII GHTY, ad. might ; mihi, maeſtig, . macktig, 
3 he 1. Powerful, ſtrong. Nimrod began 


COD. EY fir. 2. Excell powerful in any 2d. 

to be à . one. Genet. 2. lent or in an 

The mighty maſter ſmil d. Dryden. : 
MicuTy, adv. in a great degree. Not to be uſed but in very low 

language. And he too mighty „ mighty wiſe. Prior. 2 

Micua [pwypa, of pow, Gr. to mix.] a mixture of divers ſim- 


ples or nts. 
Mica xa [with phyſicians] a im or pain in the head. 
nk —— mow Fat.) the 4 of ing or 
itati paſſage or removal of any ching out of one 
ſtate or place into another, parucularly of colonies of people, birds, 
Ec. 28 countries. I ime of generation, latitancy and migra- 
tion. Brown. 


Mir cn, adi. [of mile, Sax.) giving milk, as milch cows. Mor- 
timer. 


Mit, adj. milde, Sax. mildt, Du. mild, Ger. and Su.] 1. Soft, 
„ eaſy, not vidlent. Mild was his accent, and his action fret. 
ryden. 2. Kind, tender, com „ not ſevete, not harſh oc 
rough. A mild and merciful being. Rogers. 3. Not acrid, not cor- 
roſive, demulcent, aſſuaſive, mollitying. By ing them acrimu- 
_———_ —_— 14 TOS — 2 
mixture of acidity. at li it trees i milder, 
and bear the better and ſweeter fruit. Dawes. atk ax 
Mi'LpExHALL, a market town of Suffolk, on the river Lark, a 
branch of the Ouſe, 68 miles from London. 
M:i'LDExwax, or Mi'LDEtnax, . [cannabum nauticum, Lat. 
—_— tb] a fort of canvaſs for fail cloths. 
Loxw [muloceape, Sax.] a dew which fills on corn, hops, Cc. 


and by reaſon of it clammy nature hinders their growth, unlei, ic be 


waſhed off by the rain; alſo certain ſpots on cloth, paper, c. | 
To Mirow, verb af. to taint with mildew. He ml the 
white wheat. Shakeſpeare. | 
M1" LbEWED, fat. adj. [of mildew] infeſted, damaged, corrupted 
with mildew. | 
Mirror v, adv. [of mild] 1. Tenderly, not ſeverely. 
not violently. The air once heated maketh 
mildly. Bacon. 
—— mildenerre, Sax. ] 1. Gentleneſs of temper, tender- 
neſs, mercy. His probity and milune/s. Jdi;Jor. 2. Contrariety to 


acrimony. 

MiLe, Fr. * It. milla, Sp. of mille, faſſas, Lat. mxl, Dan. 
myle, Du. meile, Ger.] an Engliſh meaſure, which contains eight 
furlon 40 poles or lugs, every 16 feet and a 
half; ſo that the mile contains 1760 yads, 5280 feet, or 1000 paces. 

Mirz, in Germany, about five miles iſh. | 

\MtLE, in Italy, ſomething more than an Engliſh one. 

MiLE, in Scotland, 1500 geometrical paces. 

MiLEGUE'TTa, oms, grains. 

M1'LesTOxE [of mile and fore] a ſtone ſet to mark the miles. 

Mr'LFoit [millefeuille, Fr. of millia folia, Lat. f. c. a thouſand 
leaves] an herb with many leaves, otherwiſe called yarrow, roſe- 
bleed and thouſand leaf. Mz/foil and honey-ſuckles pound. Dry. ien. 

M1'L1a&ts Glandule [im anatomy] thoſe very ſmall and infinitely 
numerous glands which ſecern the ſweat and matter that exſudes in in- 
ſenſible tranſpiration thro the ſkin. See Miliary Fever and Exur- 
TIVE; and add to the laſt, ** it is alſo applied to ſuch diſea/es as throw 
A foih phpdciers] © for of pullomih wheats or 

MiLiazis s [wi i a i s or 
bladders, reſembling the ſeeds of millet, which fieze the ſkin, cauſe a 
great itching, and turn to eating ulcers. 

MiLiaxr, adj. [milium, millet, Lat. miliaire, Fr.) ſmall, reſem- 
bling millet ſeeds. The excretory ducts of the miliary glands. 


Cbeyne. 
M1'Liany Fever, a fever that produces ſmall eruptions or efflo- 
reſcences 


Nix Ter, ,. Fr. [a word innovated by Temple, but unworthy 
2 1 Jobuſon] Entering upon the public charges of their r- 


2. Gently, 
the flame burn more 


Mr'u1TaxT, Fr. [militante, It. of militans, Lat.) 1. Fighting, or 
living the life of a ſoldier. 2. Engaged in warfare with hell and the 
— A term applied to the church cf Chriſt on earth ; as oppoted 
to the church triumphant. Holter. 

MittTa's, 


MIL 


Miri rasa, or MiLiTary [militaire, Fi. militare, It. militar, Sp. 
of mulitaris, Lat, Militar is now wholly oblolete] 1. Engaged in tne 
life of a ſoldier, ſoldierly. Military courſe of life. Hoter. 2. Suit- 
ing a ſoldier, pertaining to foldiers, warlike. A prince in militar 
viitue approved. Bacon. 3. Effecied by foldicrs. In a kind of mili- 
tar election and recognition, ſaluted king. Bacor.. 

Mitraar Archite&ure, the ſame as tortification. 

MiiTary Execution, a ravaging and deſtroying a country by the 
ſoldiery. 

3 Exerciſes, are the evolutions or various manners of rang- 
ing and exerciſing ſoldiers. 

MitiTany Column, a column on which is engraved a liſt of the 

of an army, employed in any expedition. 

— Fever, a kind of malignant fever frequent in armies, 
by reaſon of the ill food, &c. of the ſoldiery. 

Military Way, a way made for the 1 * army. 

Miti'tta, Lat. [milice, Fr. milizia, It. milicia, Sp.] a certain num 


ber of the inhabitants of a city or country, formed into companies and 


regiments for the defence of it, trainbands, the ſtanding force of a 
nation. The militia was fo ſettled by law that a ſudden army could 
be drawn together. Clarendon. 

Mitx [1 eolc, Sax. mioctk, Su. milk, Dan. melck, Du. milch. 


Ger. ] 1. The liquor with which animals feed their young from the 
breaft or teats. 2. Emulſion made by contuſion of ſome ſeeds and 


fruits. Almond milk. Bacon. 3. Allufively for any thing ſoft. Too 
full of the is of human kindnels. Shakeſpeare. 

To Mix, recip. and irreg. verb aft. MOLKEN, part. paſſe [molcen, 
milcian, or meolcan, Sax. milken, Dan. miolka, Su. melcken, Du. 
wiichen, Ger. ] 1. To preſs out milk, to draw milk from the breaſt by 
the hand. Full pails and veſſels of the milking trade. Pope. 2. To 
ſuck. How tender 'tis to love the babe that »::/ks me. Shakeſpeare. 

Mix kx, adj. [of milk} conſiſting of milk. I he milten diet. Tem- 

le. | 
F Mi“ ER [of vit] one that milks animals. And lowing for the 
pail, invite the milker's hand. Dryden. 

M:'uxixrss [of milky} ſoftneſs like that of milk, approach to the 
nature of milk. It loſes its a/ tin. Flyer. 


Mi'i&tivertd {of alle and liver] cowardly, timorous, faint- 


hearted. Shak ſpeave. 
 MrL«Matd [of ii and maid] 2 woman emploved in the dairy. 
Mr'cx11ax {of vile and man] à man who ſells milk. | 
Mi'tx yan. (of »»4 and ai] a veſicl into which cows are milked. 
Mirkrax {of u and par} a veſſel in which milk is kept in the 
dairy. 
Maw PO'TTAGE Tof milk and pottage] food made by boiling mill: 
with water, oatmeal or flour. 
Mr'xscort ſoft milk and ſcore] account of milk owed for and 
ſcored on a bond. 
Mt1'ix50e [of milk and /] a ſoft, effeminate, feeble-minded man. 
Mru.xTooTa. Milkteeth are thoſe ſmall teeth which come forth 
before when a foal is about three months old, and which he begins to 
calt about two years and a half after. Farrier's Dictionary. 
 Mr1xrnrisrT1s {of milk and ile, Plants that have a white juice 
are nam d milky] an herb. | | 
MiLXWI TD [of mild and weed] a plant. 
MiLl«TxE'FoiL, an herb. | SY | 
Mi“Lxvxren 2 Lat.] It hath a papilionaceous flower, 
which becuaes a bicapſular pod, filled with kidney ſhaped ſeeds. 


M1i't:wHiTer, adj. [of milk and white] white as milk. The mit- 


u e roſe. Shakeſpeare. | 
 Mr'ikxworr [of milk and wort] It is a bell-ſhaped flower; the 
pointal becomes a round fruit or huſk opening from the top down- 
wards, and full of ſmall ſeeds. Miller. 
MrLxwoman [of milt and weman] a woman whoſe buſineſs is to 
ſerve families with milk. | 
Mi'Lx v, adj. [of milk] 1. Made of milk. 2. Reſembling milk. 
Some plants, upon breaking their veſſels, yield a milly juice. Arbuth- 
not. 3. Yielding milk. And courts the mz/ky mothers of the plains. 
Roſcommon. 4. Of the nature of milk, ſoft, 
Tunis i centleneſs and courſe of years. Shakeſpeare. 
Mig Hay [in aſtronomy] the only real circle in the heavens, 
which is a broad white track or path, which appears ſmeared in 2 clear 
night, and is an infinite number of ſmall ſtars, inviſible to the eye, as 


has been found by the teleſeope. It extends itſelf in ſome places with 


a double path, but for the moſt part a ſingle one. It paſſes through 
the conſtellations of Caffiopeia, Cygnus, Aquila, Perſcus, Andromeda, 
part of Ophincus and Gemini in the northern hemiſphere; and in the 
ſouthern it takes in part of Scorpio, Sagittarius, Centaurus, the Argo 
Navis, and the Ara. The y hath uſually been the region in 
which new ſtars have appeared, as that in gen which was ſeen 
A. D. 1572; that in the breaſt of the Swan, and another in the knee 
of Serpentarius which have appeared for a while and then become in- 
viſible. Harris. | 
Mertuu, Lat. millet, a fort of ſmall grain. 
Mitiuw Sli. Lat. [with botaniſts] f herb gromwel. 


Milt [mylem, milna, myll, Sax. molle, Dan. muſen, Du. muble, | 


Ger. moulin, Fr meulino, It. mala, Lat. molins, Sp. moinho, Port. me- 
lin, Wel.] a machine for grinding corn to meal, or comminuting an) 
other body. The ſeveral parts of a mill are repreſented on Plate X11. 
Fig. 12. A, the millſtones, B, C, a trundle head, PD, E, a cog- 
wheel, F the handle. 

To Miu, werb act. [from the ſabſt. , Iflandic] 1. To grind, 
to comminute, 2. 'I's beat up chocolate. 3. To ſtamp the edge: of 
coin in the Mint. M ood's halfpence are not milled. Sift. 

M1r'.1.coc [of mill and cog] the denticulations on the circumfe- 
rence of wheels, by which they lock into other wheels, and are thereby 
worked. Mcrtimer. 

M1'L1Dam [of mill and dam] the mound or pond by which the 
water is kept up to raiſe it from the mill. Mortimer. 

Miri Eat, or Mit Leat, a trench for conveying water to or from 
2 mill. 

Mr'.Luonset [of mill and horſe] a harſe that turns a mill. 

MiLlL- Aountains, an herb. | 


No. 62. 


ntle, tender, timorous. 


wanton manners, set o butfouunty, a writer Of 14rces. 


MIM 


M:1... Ree i. e. 1050 recs] a Portugueſe coin, in value 6, 8, 
half. penny Sterling. 
MirI-Stene [mylen- van, Sax. mile-Qecn, Dan! the fone for 
grinding corn, Sc. 
MirLZNA“RMAN, fulft [millenaire, Fr. 
expects the millennium. 
Mitrexa'kiaxs, or MittExartts, a ſect who hold that Chiitt 
ſhall return to the earth and teign over the laithful 1090 years before 
8 ot the world. ; 
t'LLENARY, adj. [millenaire, Fr. millenarins ; ail j 
thouſand. The * ſeſteruum. Arburbnrr.. eee 
Mitrzxes [of mille, Lat. a thouſand. ſohnſon believes it to be 
from Milaner, an inhabitant of Milan, as a Lombatd is a banker i a 
ſeller of gloves, ribbands, and many ſuch things, particularly drefles 
for women. 
ings"  [mille, ey. one y hold: the millennium. 
ILLE XN1AL, ag. { milieniam, Lat.] belonn t | wn, 
The millennial woe of Burnet"; T 8. hos 
MirLx'xxIun [of mille aud arnus) a thouſand rears, generally ta- 
ken for the thoufand years reign of Chritt here on carth, with the 
faithful after the reſurrection, aud that before the Hua cempletion of 
beatitude, according to an ancient tradition in the church, grounded 
on a doubtful text in the Apocalypſe. | 
MILLE TZ“ DE, ſub. {mriiliegied:;, Fr. of mille, a thouſund, and Fe. l 


miilenariut, Lat] one who 


gen. af pes. Lat. a foot] infects called hog lice or o, 61 wood- ice. 
So called from the great number of their teet. Give then 4 fedes 
8 Mortimer. | 
ILLE'SIMAL, adj. [millefimas, Lat.] thouſandth, coultiins 

thouſandth parts. — "boa, IF at. ee 

Mir r, Fr. [miglio, It. mijn, Sp. wil. nile, Fr. nn, of 
mille, Lat. a thouiand} 1. A Plaut fo denon inated, on account Gt h 
great number of {mall grains that it bears. Ihe mille: hath a 


080 C 


_ divided panicle, and cach ſingle flow er hath a c>ly x, cor Hf of tuo 


leaves; it afterwards becomes an oval ſhining ſeed. This plant ws 
originally brought from the eaſtern countries, where it is #1] grcatle 
cultivated, whence we are wnually furniſhed with this grain, u hich 
is by many perſons much efteerned for pud-(ings. A 4er. 2. A fort of 
ſea-ftſh. Whiting, mackrel, „et. Carer, 

Minx, part. af. [Hf.] grinding, working, Er, in a mill. 

MiLrtov. Fr. [millore, It. lin, Sp.] 1. ne number of ton 
hundred thouiand. 2. A proverbial name for any very great indef alte 
number. Milian of truths. Locke. z. A nk melon, 

Mi'LLioxru, a. [of r the ordinal of million, the ten hun- 
dredth thouſindth. Ihe million: f part. Beutler. 

Mirrrtiru {of mill and teh} the gtinders, dentes molares, 
double teeth. Grinders or et, net. | 

Milka ſtrom mill; miner, i. milcnare. It. moliners, Sp. mine 
hero, Port. of molzter, Lat. mvimacr, Du. miocfnatt, Su. wulier, Ger, 
and Teut.] 1. One who attend mills. 2. A fly. Ain fron th 

Mit1.er's Thamb, a ſmall fiin found in brooks, called likewiſe 2 
bulhead. 

Miutrt'a, or Mitre't [in the parts of France near the Mediterra- 
nean] a meaſure of wine and oil, ab ut 17 gallous Englith wine- 


_ meaſure. 


Mirrus'sis [wapwors, Gr.] the falling off of the hair from the eye- 
brows. L. Brune. | 

Miulk1'xs fin heraldry] as a cry ne, is a croſs that has the 
four ends clamped and turned again, as the mitrire itfelf is that car- 
ries the milſtonc, and is forined as that i: alto; only the ine hach 
but two limbs, whereas the cr-/5 mo/ine hath four, 

Mir [milr, Sax. miltz, Ger. mitts, >u.} 1. The ſpleen. 2. 
[Mildt, Du.] the ſoſt row of fiſhes, the wile iperm. You hall tcarce 
take a carp without a zz, or a femile without uro or ij aun. 4. 
ton. | 
To Mir.r, verb a7. [ſrom the fabt.] to impregnate the tree os 
ſpawn of the female fith. 

| Mr'riTts ſof mile, Lat.] the male of fes. 
 MruiTixc, a diſcaſe in beaſts. 

Mi'Lrox, a market town of Dorſetſhire, 119 miles from London. 
Mir rox, is alſo the name of a market town of Kent, 4.4 miles from 
London. 

Mir Pain. a diſeaſe in bogs. | | 

Mr'Lvixe, 4%. [ nilt inus, of mifvns, Lat. a kite] belonging to a 
kite or glebe. 3 | 
Ming, . Fr. [im, Lat. gi. Gr.) a buffoon who praGiiics 


 gelticulations, either repretentative of tome action, or u. ed contrived 


to raiſe mirth. Sec Mini. 
To Miu, verô neat. to play the mime or mimic. 
ſhall keep thy miming molt alive. B. J. 
Mi'ukE [of mize] a u. imic, a buffeon. Antics, mummers, m- 
mers. Milton. | 
Mine's [ppnorc, from pacjuropns, Cr. to inmate] 
2. [With a, 
perſons are repreſented. 5 
Miuia'unvs [wweps:;, Cr. ] a ſort of verſe ancientiy uſed in lam 
poons, farces, raillery, &c. It ſhould ſeem to be a compound word 
of 1:imus and the /ambic foot. | 
M:Mmic, ah. [mimicus, of i, Lat. of wee, Gr.) 1. A ludicrous 
imitator of the geſtures or behaviour of others, in order to excitr 
laughter. Falſe ae of my maiter's dance. Prior. 2. A mean or 
ſervile imitator. Of France the m,, and of Spain the prey. n5- 
"mW. 


Whoſe noiſe 


1. Imitation. 
a fue wherein the actions and words of other 


mic, acting the mime. 

MYnuically, «dv. [of mixical} in a mimical manner, by in ita- 

tion. | | 

Mimicky, %. [of mim:.] ludicrous imitation, burl'ique 0; y- 

ing. ; 8 2 
Miuo'CRA HEN [ mimogr puns, Lat. . (ee Gr.] a W. iter of 


Miu Low IE. . Url} 1 A diſcuuiic of miniickry. 2. 
Burte!que of chinie: 
| g.A 


Mis IN 


MIN 


N bot ©, i at. Ln, of Ah e, Gr. 7. 
vi buffbon. 

M;x on: 9 a}. | minactsy gen. ot mirax, from mine, Lat. to 
threaten] full of threat. : 

Mira city faite, Oi minacis, Lat.] diſpoſition to uſe menaces 
or threats. 

Missen, or Misgra ror ſin old records] a miner or digger in 
mines. 

NI ta. ad. {from miner, Lat. to threaten] threatening. A 
awe monitory and a natsry towards juftice> of prace. Bacon, 

To Mice, wb. 6c. { contracted as it feems from mini, or from 
nine Fr. to mince mall! i. To cut very ſmail. 2. To mention any 
thing ſcrupulouſly by a little at a time, to extenuate, to palliate For- 
ced to mace the matter, and make only a partial deluge of it. Weed- 
EIUET . 

To Mixer, «erb woot. 1. To walk nicely by ſhort Reps, to act with 
appearance of fcrupulouineſs and delicacy, to affect nicety. With 
inc: tiep, tmall voice, and languid eve. Pope. 2. Jo ſpeak ſmall 
aud impertecdly. As the mincing lady priorets, and the broad-ſpeak- 
ing weite of Bath. Dryer. 

Mixing Hauriox, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, go miles 
from Lo: don. It had its name from the nuns called Minchings at 
Cacn in %crmandy, to whom it belonged. 

To g R,, is to walk with a wanton tripping gate or jutting 
g. dure, tofiing or holding up the head with a proud air. : 

M:i'xcix6 [in gefiure] a fnicai affected motion of the body in 
walk ine 


e. to wanate} A time 


Mi'ticrx6ry, ad. (of nincing) in ſmall parts, not fully. Juſtice 


requneth nothing , Hooker, 
 Mixy gem nde, or wvude, Sax. mind, Goch.] 1. The ſoul or 
rational purt of mankind, the intelligent taculty. I his word being of- 
ten uſed for the foul ging fe. is attmbuted abuſively to madmen, 
when we foy the they arc of a diſtracted mind inſtead of a broken un- 
ver ttanding : u hich word 2:41. we ute alto for opinion; as, I am of 
this or tht mils and feme.imes for mens conditions or virtues; as, 
he is of an how tt red, or man of a juſt avnd: ſometimes for affec- 
tion; a+, 1 do this for wv nivd's fake: ſometimes for the knowledge 
of principles which we hare without difcourle : oftentimes for ſpirits, 
angebe, ard imclligence>. But as it is uſed in the proper fignification, 
i-cluding both the unwertanding agent and paſſible, it is deicnibed to 
be a pure, linple. ſubdantia act. not depending upon matter, but 
having relation to that which is intelligible as to his firſt object, or 
n ore at large; thus, a part or particle of the ſoul whereby it doth un- 
derſtand, not depending upon matter, nor needing any organ free 
from pat © coming from without, and apt to be diſſevered, as eternal 
from that which is mortal. Raieigh. 2. Liking, choice, inclination, 
aflection. i Hou ing their own mind, without atking counſel of God. 
eber, z. Thoughts, ſentiments, In theſe ambiguous words his 
mind c:prels'd. Orden. 4. Opinion. Cato and the Gods were of a 
.d. Gru tele. 5 Memory. A ſmall touch will put him in arind 
of them. Becor. 

To Mivp [zemyndan, Sax.] 1. To take notice of, to obſerve, to 
mark. to attend. To attend to thoſe pes, and mind the thin 
that belong to his peace. R-gers, 2. To put in mind, to remi 
To ind thoſe perſons of what St. Auſtin hath ſaid. Burnet's Theory. 

To Mixp, derb neut. to be diſpoſed, to incline. One of them 
mindth to go inco rebeliion. Spenſer. | _—_ 

To put in Mix [myndegan, Sax.] to refreſh the memory. 

NM1'xpzruc4 [mindbpuch, Sax.] a hurting of honour and wor- 
=O 


to live virtuouſly. Tillotſon. 

Mi'xverut fof mindand fill; myndrul, Sax.] 2 ng 
on, attentive, having memory. Aindful of your admonitivns. Ham- 
mund, 

M1i'xDFULLY, atv. [of min!ff] regardfully, attentively. 

Mi'xpevixtss [of mind/ul; myndfuineppe, Sax. ] regardfulneſs, 
keed, obſervance, attention. 

Mr'xpuiess [mindle ap. Sax.) 1. Regardleſs, inattentive. Mind- 
I-fs of thy worth. Shakepeare. 2. Not endued with a mind, wanting 
intellectual powers. A groſs lowt, a mii ſi Nlave. Shakeſpeare. 

Mi'xDl.tsLY, ady. [of mrizdle/s] regardietly. | 
M1'xD5TRICKEN, aj. [of mind and ſtricken} moved, affected in 
mind. | 

Mixx, pronoun pſſefſive [mien, Fr. meus, Lat. myn, Sax. min, Su. 
myn, Du. and I.. - H. Ger. men, Perſ. It was ancientl 
the practice to uſe n before a conſonant, and zine before a vowel, 
which Euphony ftill requires to be obſerved. Mise is always uſed 
when the ſubſtantive precedes; as, this is my cat, this cat is mize. 
| J+hnf.n. And when uſed abſolutely, or without a ſubſtantive; as, whoſe 

t> thi: horſe? mine] pertaining to me. A friend of mire is come to me. 
St. Lule. | 

Mie, ſabſe. [ minera, Lat. mina, It. and Sp. minna, Port. mwyn or 
mn. Wel. from maen lapis, in the plur. mein) a place or cavern in 
the earth where meta!s or minerals are — 1 A groove or minepit. 
Bel. Mines of metals are chiefly found mountains, and eſpe- 

cia!ly in places that face the eaſt and ſouth ſun. | 
That ground which is rich in mines, is generally barren, and ſends 
forth noxious ſteams and vapours, prejudicial to the health of man- 
kind, and the growth of vegetables. 

It is not improbable, but the finding out of metals in mines, was 
owing to the conlagration of woods; and ariſtotle relates, that ſonie 
ſhepherds in Spain, having ſet a wood on fire, found melted ſilver 
run down in the ſame _ Sen 

Mixe [in gunnery] a hole or pit dug by pioneers under an 
or work, 2 a paſſage or alley — — uare, with — 
turnings and windings, at the end of which is the place or hole called 
tte chamber of the mine, which is juſt under the work deſigned to be 

lown up, which is filled with barrels of gun-powder, in order to 
blow it up. 

8 of a Mix [in military affairs] is the ſmall ſpace at the 
end of the gallery, like a imall chamber, where the barrels of pawder 
a acpolited, for bowing up waat in propoſed to be ſprung. 


ip. | 
| 3 adj. {of ini] diſpoſed, aſſected. If men were minded 
| don. It ſends two members to 


MIN 


(ar; 7 @ Mixe, is the firſt paſſage made under ground, bei 
no higher nor broader than to 1 man to work 4— his — 
and which reaches to the chamber. | 

To Mixe, verb neat. [miner, Fr. minare, It. minar, Sp.] to dig 
cavities in the earth, and fill them with gun-powder ; to form bur- 
rows or hollows of any kind under-ground. From its ſurface down to 
the greateſt depth we ever dig or mine. H . 

1o Mixg, erb a. to or ruin by mines, to deſtroy by flow 
2 or ſecret means. They mined the walls, laid the powder, 
and rammed the mouth. Hayward. 

Mixe Dial, a box and needle, Cc. uſed by miners. 

Mixes Ships, ſhips filled with gun-powder, and other combuſtible 
matter, inchofed in ſtrong walls of brick or ftone, to be fired in the 
midſt of an enemies fleet. 

Mi'x#«, . [minear, Fr.] 1. One who works in mines and digs 
for met:1>. 2. One who makes military mines. Ihe ner buſics 
himſelf in ruining private houles. Tatler. 

Mixtk a [in medicine, Cc. ] a term applied to thoſe parts of the 

v. wherein there are collections and coaccrvations of humours 
made, which cauſe diſeaſes ; as, minera morbi. | 
— Marti [with phyſicians] the ſeat or ſource of any dif- 


Mi'xtrar, 45. Fr. and Sp. [minerale, It of mineralis, Lat.] per- 
— the nature of minerals; alſo conſiſting of foilile bodies or 
minerals. 

Mixer at. Courts, courts for the regulating of the affairs 7 
oy mines. AY ” 

INERAL Criffal ¶ in chemiſtry] a compoſition of ſalt well 
purified, and — of ow mags en 
Mix EAT, fatft. [minerale, Lat.] a mixed and ſolid body, gene- 
rated of exhalations and va incloſed in the bowels of the earth, 
being is the matter of which metals are formed in proceſs of time ; 
fotile body, matter dug out of mines. All metals are minerals, but 
all znerals are not metals. | 

Half Mixtr al.s [mineralia media, Lat.] are thoſe minerals that are 
as it were of a middle nature, between ſtones and metals, ſuch as ic 
veral forts of earth, ſalts and ſulphurs ; as ruddle, black lead, alum, 
vitriol, Oc. 

Mi'xtxalisr [of mineral] one ſkilled in the knowledge 
rals, or one em 
Boyle. | | | 
MixErAa'LoGHsT [of mineralia, Lat. and ayw. Gr.] an author who 
un on minerals. The exattelt mineralog:ffs have rejected it. 

rot n. x 

MixErAa"LoGy [of mineralia, Lat. and ry, Gr.] a treatiſe or de- 
ſcription of minerals or mines, the doctrine of mi X | 

Mixe'rva _ the poets] the goddeis of wiſdom and of war. 

Mixe'sva [in painting] is repreſented in a blue mantle, embroi- 
dered with ſilver. 

— = _— _ given for teaching. 

I'NEVER, . a ſkin with ſpecks of white. Ain/wworth. 
| — a — kind of fiſh. | 
'0 Mr'xcLt, verb act. [xemen Sax. mengen, Ger. mangia, 
Su. and Du. prob. domme] a or blend together, ſo as to 
form one mals. 

MixcLE, ac. [from the verb] mixture, confuſed maſs. They 
are - an unnatural aingle. oſs N | | 
| INGLE-MA'NGLE | mingle- is a corrupt reduplication of 
mingle] a contuſed nl ny ary. of of things. 

Sms [from the verb] one who mi 

Mi'xUEAD, a borough town of Somerſetſhire, 167 miles fron Lon- 

parliament. 


= . . of mine- 
yed in minerals. A jeweller or a mineral 


M1'x1a TURE, Fr. [ainiatura, It. repreſentation in a ſmall compaſs, 

reſentation leſs than the reality] 1. A painting of pictures in water 

ours very ſmall; a delicate kind of painting, confiſting of little 
points or dots, inſtead of lines, commonly done on vellum, with very 
thin, ſimple water colours. We ſhould fee mankind epitomized, and 
the whole ſpecies in miniature. Au ſon. 2. 38 improperly 
made it an adjective. And make a miniature creation grow. Gay. 

M1'x1x1N, ach. ſmall, diminitive. Uſed in flight contempt. One 
blaſt of thy minikin mouth. Shakeſpeare. | 

Mixikix, a ſmall fort of pins. | 

Mix, ahi. [of minimus, Lat.] 1. A little thing, a pigmy, a dwarf. 
Ainims of nature, i. e. reptile creatures of the imaller kind, Milton. 
2. This word is applied in the northern counties to a ſmall fort of 
freſh-water fiſh, which they pronounce mennim. Sce Mixxow. S 

Mixiu. [with muſicians] a note of flow time, two of which make 
a ſemibrief ; as, two crotches make a minim, two quavers a crochet, 
and two ſemiquavers a quaver. | 

Mi'x1 [with printers] a ſmall ſort of printing letter. | 

M1'xima Naturalia, Lat. {in philoſophy} are tue primary particles 
whereof bodies conſiſt, called a!fo corpuſcles and atoms, or the leaſt 
po diviſions of matter, and out of which all bodies are com- 

unded. | 

Mi'xiuENTSs [in law; for muniments] muniments are the evidences 
or writings whereby a man is enabled to defend his title to his eſlate. 

M:i'x1avs, felt. Lat. a being of the ſmalleſt ſize. 

M1'x1s Goth mathematicians] See Maxis & Mzrimis. 

Mix10'cRaPhHyY {miniographia, minium, Lat. and ycagw, Gr. to 
write] a writing with vermillion. 

Mi'x10s [mignon, Fr. mignere, It.] a favourite, particularly one in 
high favour with a prince or great perſon, a darling, a low depen- 
dant. Uſed in contempt. or flight and familiar kindneis. A ſpecial 
minian of Andromanas. Sidney. 

M1'x10x of the large Size [with gunners] a piece of ordnance of 
three inches and a half diameter at the bore, eight feet in length, and 
containing 1coo pound weight of metal; it carries a ball three inches 
diameter, weighing three pounds twelve ounces : the charye of pow- 
der is three pounds and a quarter, and its point blank ſhot is 125 


Orfinary Mixiox [with gunners] a large three inches dia- 
meter at the bore, in length ſeven feet, it> weight in metal about $09 
pound, carries a bullet of two inches one eighth Ciatneter, and weight 

| wo 


MIN 


two pounds and a half; the charge of powder i: wo pounds and à half, 
and its point blank ſnot 1s 120 paces. | 

M1'x10us, 2%. [miniun, Lat.] having the colour of red led or ver- 
million. Brown. 

To Mi'x158, verb act. [from diminiſh, of minus or minuo, Lat.] to 
diminiſh, to leſſen, to lap. They are z::n;/ed and brought low thro 
oppreſſion. P/aims. 

Mi'xisTER [miniftre, Fr. miniſtro, It. and Sp. of miniſter, Lat.] 1. 
An aſiſtant, a delegate, an official. 2. An agent, one employed to 
any end or purpoſe, one who acis not by inherent authority, under 
another. Be not ye miniſters of ruin. Sidney. 

Mixtsrrr of the Goſpel, a clergyman, whoſe office is to attend the 
ſervice of God and the church. 

Mrx15TFER of State. 1. A perſon intruſted by the prince or ſtate with 
the ad miniilration of the government; or to whole care the principal 
afairs are committed. "The mur to kings. Bacon. 2. An agent 
or rei ident in à prince's court, from a foreign power, without the dig- 
rity of an ambaſtador. | 8 

To Mister e, werb nent. Ininiſtrare, It. and Lat.] 1. To oſſici- 
ate, to ſerve, to attend. I hey which miaiſer about holy things. 
2 Coriat lian. 2. To give or adminiſter medicines. Canſt thou not 


miniſler to a mind diicas d. Shakeſpeare. 3. To give ſupplies of 


things necdful, to contribute. Others minijtered unto him of their 
ſubſtance. fr. Luke. 4. To attend on the ſervice of God, or miniitry. 
Let us wal: on our minifiring. Romans. 

MixisT# RIAL, adj. [miniferiatis, _ 1. Attendant, acting at 
con mand. Service and minijierial otiiciouineſs in the ox. Brown. 2. 
Acting under ſuperior authority. 3. Pertaining to a minitter of the 
church, or the office of eceleſiuſtics, ſacerdotal. Mimterial garments 

as were then in uſe. Hinter. 4. Pertaining to mimnitters of ine, or 
perſons in ſubordinate authority. | 

M.“ vis THA, or: Mrxi1srey [miniflere, Fr. miniſters, Tt. miniſcerio, 
Sp. Mie. Lat. this word is now contracted to minyiry, but uſed 
by Milton with four ſyllables] office, ſervice or charge in any em- 
ployment; but in an eſpecial manner the function of a prieſt, or of a 
mini ſi r of ſtate. With miniſter:es due and folemn rites. Mz/ter. 

Mi'x1sTRAL, ad Ii, Lat.] belonging to a miniſter. 

M1 x15TRANT, ed. [miri/?rans, Lat.] miniftring, ſerving, attendant, 
acting it command. Ae 

MistsreATtox { rini/lro, Lat.] the act of miniftring or ſerving, 
agency, office of an agent delegstcd or commiſſioned by another. 2. 
Service, office, eccleſiaſtical function. If the pretent mzy?ration be 
=- glorious than the ſorter, the miniſter is more holy. ctr - 

wy. | 

Mr'xr1:Txy ſcontr:Qed from miniftery ; minifleriam, Lat.) 1. Of- 
fice, f-rvice. In all the mnitries of his proper houthold the church. 
Scrat. 2. Office of one ſet apart to preach, eccleſiaſtical function. 
Miraculoufly : alled to the mini/iry of the goſpel. Locke. 3. Agency, 
intervention, interpoſition. 'The ordiaary mii, of fecond caulc:. 
Atterbury. 4. Buſineſs. Abhorred the wicked minifiry of arms. 
Dryden. 5. Perſons employed in the public affairs and adminiſtration 
of government. 

M:'vx1vm [with painiers] red lead; it is made of common lead, 
calcined in a reverberatory furnace; or elſe of white lead, put iuto an 
earthen pan, and ftir'd with a ſpatula over a fire. Melt lead in a 
broad earthen veſſel unglazed, and ſtir it continually till it be cal- 


cined into a gray der: this is called the calx of lead; continue the 


fire, flirring it in the ſame manner, and it becomes yellow. In this 
fate it is in painting, and it is called maſticot or maſſicot. After 
this, put it into a rever furnace, and it will calcine further, 
and become of a fine red, which is the common minizm or red led. 
Among the ancients minium was the name for cinnabar. Hill. 

M:'nxexin [minicene, Sax. a nun] a mincing laſs, a proud 
minks, a nice dame. | 

M1'xNex1Ns, a fort of fine pins uſed by women in drefling ; alſo a 
fort of ſmall cats. gut ſtrings for violins, See MixikIix. 

Mixx NG Days, certain days, or anniverſary feſtivals, in which 
the ſouls of the deceaſed were had in ſpecial remembrance, and regu- 
lar offices ſaid for them. 

:n_ of a Diſeaſe, the previous or foregoing ſymptoms 
of it. 

Mi'xxocx, ibi. [of this word I know not the preciſe meaning: it 
is not unlikely that minnrock and minx are originally the ſame word. 
Johnſen.) And forth my minnock comes. Shakeſpeare. 

M1'xxow, . menue, Fr.] a very ſmall fiſh. The minzow, when 


ke is in perfect ſeaſon, and not fick, which is only preſently after 


| ſpawning, hath a kind of dappled or waved colour, like a panther, 


on his tides, inclining to a greeniſh and ſky colour, his belly being 


milk white and his back almoſt black, or blackiſh : he is a ſharp bi- 


ter at a ſmall worm in hot weather, and in the ſpring they make ex- 


cellent tanſics, being wathed well in ſalt, and their heads and tails cut 
off and their guts tak 
and tanſy. Walter. 

Mi'xos, adj. Lat. 1. Petty, inconſiderable. Petty errors and 
minor lapſes. Brown. 2. Leſs, ſmaller. Minor and leſs miſtakeable 
numbers. Brown. | 

Mixor, ah. [mizcur, Fr. minore, It. merds Sp. of minor, Lat. in 
law] one who is in non-age or minority: or a male or female before 


they have arrived at the age of 21 years; one whoſe youth cannot 


yet allow him to manage his own affairs. 

Mixor [in muſic} is applied to fixths and thirds; as a ſixth and 
third minvr. | | 

Mixes [with logicians] the minor propoſition in a ſyllogiſm or 

ical argumentation, is the ſecond or particula propoſition, which is 
alſo called the aſſumption. 'The ſecond, or minor propoſition, was, 
that this kingdom hath cauſe of juit fear. Bacon. 

To Mi'xorATE, werb af. | minor, Lat.] to diminiſh, to leſſen. A 
word not yet admitted into the language. In what degrees diltance 
minorates the object. Glanwi/le. 

FRA part. paſſ, [minaratus, Lat.] diminiſhed or made 

S. 

Mixoxa"rioxn [of minzrate] the act of making leſs, diminution, 
| . A word not adopted. Some minoratien of our 0!:cuccs. 

rouu. 8 


en out and fried with yolks of eggs, primroſes 
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M!'xozrTrs, or Mi'xoss, friars of the order of St. Francis. 
Mixo'Riry [Lu rite. Fr. munorita, It. of ar ritas, from minor, 
Lat.] 1. Non age, or the date of being under aye During the 
king's minority. H yard. 2. The flac of being lefs. 3. Ihe 
{mater number; in contradittiuetiot. to . 
a Ii xo TAUR, /u' ft. | minctaure, Fr. n, & taurus, Lat] 2 monſter 
invented by the puets, half man and half bull, kept in Dædalu- s la- 


byrintn. 


Mixo'very [law term, of main cuwre, f. c. the work of hand] 


a treſpaſs in a forcit, by any engine or device made with the hand to 
catch deer. 

Mi'xsTex [mynpren, or mynprxpe, Sox. mondcr, Su.] a con- 
ventual church, a monalter,, an ecclc#altical fraternity, a IX 
church. This word is itill retained at Vork and Litchfield. 

1 * 238 Fr. meneſtril, Sp. mu- allus, L. Lat.] a 

nlician, one who plays upon inftruments. Eftceme n 
14 plays upon ts. Eflcemed as a rel at 

Mi'x5TRELSY, 1. The muſician's art, muſic, inſtrumental har- 


n:ony. And all the world applaud his r fo. Davies. 2. A band 


o N MM » | g , 2 
nar of muliciaus. Such hatt thou arm'd the »:»1ftrelfy of hea- 
Misr [mint, Dan. mpata, Su. munt, L. Ger. munt | 

! . Ger. t, H. Ger 

menih-, Fi. monta, It. mentha, Lat. dn, Gr.] an herb. The mint is 
a verticallat.: Int, with l1biated flowers conuſting of one leaf; theſe 
are collected into thick whorles in ſome ſpeci-s, but in ot ers they 


0 « p 2 » = 14% , 4 M4 X 
gow in a pike, en h lower having four feeds luccceting it, which 


are incloied in the flo er cup: it hath 4 creeping rout, and the Whole 
plant has a ſtrong aromaric feent. Ae. 

Misr (mia, my ntian, Sax. to coin muentt, Du and L. Ger. 
muraie, H. Ger. mrat, Su.] 1. ne place where the King's com is 
made. 2. any piace ot invention. Tue mints of caium!., are at 
work. Arſon. | | | | 

To Minn, <erb a7. [mimcan, Sax, mynta, Su. m:enten, Du. and 
I. Ger. muentzen, II. Ger. } 1. To coin, to ſtamp money. New coins 


of ſilver which thould be then minted. Lace. 2. To invent, to 


forge. | 
Mix ro, part. adj. [of mint] coined as money. | 
MixTact [of mint} 1. That which is coined or ſlamped. Milton. 
2. 'The duty paid for coining. f:nfreorth. | | 

M1i'xTts {of mine] coiner. Camden. | 

Mi'xTMas [of mixt and man] one tkilled in coining. Bacrn. 

Mi'x7r-master [of mint and maſter] 1. One who preiides over 
comage. Boy. 2. One who invents. The great . -v {ters of 
theſe terms. Locke. 

Mr'xvsr, Fr. a ſlately regular dance, or the tune belonging 
to it. | | 
Mix uu, . 1. [With priaters] a ſmall fort of printing let'er. 
Sec Minim. 2. [Wick — . note of flow fn” Ow 33 
3. 1 brown, * or dark colour. 

inU'SCUL x. Lat. [with printers] the ſmall or running le 

as diſtinguiſhed from A. —— 2 capital ones. 2 POTS 

Mixu'Tte, adj. [menu, Fr. minuts, It. menuds, Sp. of minutus, Lat.] 
ſmall, little, flender, ſmall in bulk or conſequence. Some minute 
philoſophers. Denham. 

Mixure Tythes, ſmall tythes, ſuch as uſually belong to the vicar 
as wool, lambs, pigs, &c. | | 5 

Mi'x ur E, /. Fr. [minato, Sp. minutto, Port. minuta, It. miny- 
tum, Lat.] 1. The fixtieth part of an hour. 2. Any ſmall ſpace of 


time. 
MixuTe [in geography] the ſixtieth part of a degree, which i 
ſomething more than an Englith mile. N N . 
= __ {in — is the thirtie: n part of a meaſure, called 
a module. 


Mixurt Lias [with navigators] a ſmall long line tied to a log of 


wood, having ſeveral knots or dis ions at 59 feet diſtarce, wound 
about a reel kxed in the gallery of a ſhip. The utc of which is, by 
the help of a minute-glaſs, to make an ettimatc, and keep an account 
of the way or diltance a ſhip runs at ſca. 

Mix ur, /ubſt. 1. The firſt drau ght of a writing. This is com- 
mon in the Scottiſſi law. 2. The avttract cf tue temence of a judge. 
3. Short notes on any thiug. 


TO Mixurt Down. wro af. {minuter, Ft.] to enter or write 
don ort notes for membrandums, to ft own in thort hits, 1 
 minuted what he had anl. Spectator. | 


M1'zuT+tBook [of ee and 49:4] a bool of ſhort hints, 
Mi'xXUTEGLASS {of nia ule 414 glefs] a giats, of which the fand 
mealur s a minute in rung. 


Mi'xurkLv. 4d. {of ate. the adi] 1. Exattly, to the leaft 


part. To keep tnat tiow pace. and ublerve u that order of 
ranging all he laid. Locke. 2. lu a mind d manner from minute, the 
ſubit.} every minute, Wit very tile time intervwenti g As it it 


were h, proclauncq in thunder. ne 3. In we following : 


pallage it feems rather ty be un acective, a5 hourly 3s both the adjec- 
tive and adverb. Nuw minutes revoits, upbraid his faith-breach. 
Shad. Prad. | 
Mi'xurtxe:s [of minute] ſmallneſs, inconſiderableneſs. Bentley. 
M:ixurt-warchi (of mirute and watch] a watch in which mi- 
nutes are more diſlinctly marked than in common watches, which 
reckon by the hour. Boyle. | 
Mix rox {old records] a letting of blood. 
Mixva'caxTHEs {in boteny] an herb, a kind of trefoil. 
Mixx {contracied, I tuppoic, trom aunt, len] a young. 2 
proud pert wanton Srl. Beiure the proud virago mirx. MBE 
Mr-yarry {in French heraldry] a term ulcd, dendting the ( 
cutcheon is halt way down, parted per pale, and were croued by tome 
other partigon. : 


Mi'QuELETS, a fort of tcot-folliers inhabiting the Porencan moun- 
tains, armed with piſtols under their belts, a caribine aut a dae ee, 


Mizanmuity [mirats tas, Lit wondartiinels. 

Mine, Fr. (race. It. mat gre, p. and Pot. of Ne, 
Lat] In theology, murocices are works eſſceted in: u net wailgal 
or different from the more ag anν,,ỹƷ Aar meth Id uf 05 ah oo tty 


2 a „e 


MIS 


pro dence, b the wterpofition either = or of hn ιB,ůigeat 


„cent. irt rte man, for the evidence and proving of ſome particular 
doctrine, or in 1eltution tothe authority of forme particular perion or 
perſons ; an effect above 5 man or natu? al poser. | 

Nina CuiOts eee, mrivaceturr, Tat. miracuilrux, Fr. a- 
es fo, It. gr, Sp. and Port.] pertaming to nutacles, done by mi- 
racie, or by pov er more than natural. Tilt . 
tet r, adv. [of miraculous] by n iracle, by power a- 
atutal. 

Mee tot-erss, the ſtate of being effected by miracle, ſuperio- 
* 19 the powers of nature, 

Mt hn. . Sp. [from rar, to lov ] 
whence ladies fee ſh es. 

Rode round i every mirancy, 
P-ncath each lady's ſtand a ſtop he made. Dez abn. 

Mir ( moct, Du.] dirt, mud, at the bottom of water. 

To Ne, derb ar. { from the ſubſt.] to helm in the mud, to foil 
with mud. | 

Mix, sf. Chr. Wel. mypa, Sax. micr, Du.] an ant, a piimire. 

Mike Drem!/», the herb ſpoon-wort or ſcurvy-grat.. 

Niet (of miry] dirtineſs, muddinch, fulnefs of mire. 

Misst. eg. ſmork, bark, Dan. In the derivatives of this ſet, 
no regular orthogr phy is obſerved. It is common to write mur, to 
which the reſt ought to conform. Johnſen] dark, obſcure. Through 
mird eme air her ready way the makes. Spenſer. | | 

Minor at, a fort of plumbs. 3 . 

Mison [in cookery} a particular way of dreſſing food, as eggs 
ereficd aer, 1. e. broken into a plate of gravy, and afterw 
iced with a red hat iron. | 
| Mrroror [in cookery} a fort of farce made of veal, bacon, &c. 

Mi'erzor, or Mrenove fret, Fr. miras, Sp. to look] 1. A 
lo King gas, or the ſ face of any opaque body poliſhed and adapt- 
ed to reflect the ravs of light, which fall upon it, and exhibit repre- 
ſentations of objes. 2. ef pattern or model. that 
on wich the eve onght to he fixt, an exemplar, an archetype; as, he 
is a irrer of virtur and patience. 

Mizazon Stare He, at.] Muſcovian ſtone, which repreſents 
the image of that which 1+ ſet behind it. 

Mur fre, Cas] jollity, merriment, gaiety, laughter. Moſt 
of the appears rte world is not murth, but art. South. | 

Mi'piieui, 05, ſof nir;h and fall] merry, gay, chearful. At 
our mort bo ird. B. Jobſin. 

NI Ines (of irth] joyleſs, cheerleſs. 

Mix v, 4.7. {of mire] t. Deep in mud. 
how ſhe u bemoiled. Steger t. 2. Conſiſling of mire. 

Mis [ſmip. tax, mitte, Goth.) a particle, Which in compoſition of 
Eno iii ved implies forme ill defect or error, as demeanor, behaviour, 
Mik newer, milhe has iour, luck, chance, miſluck, miſchance : from 
„ in Teut. and Fr. uſed in the fame ſenſe. 

Ihe ctvmologies and 4nalogies of words compounded with mis, be- 
ing here only general, ſee them more particular under their primi- 
tives. | | 

Mi“ [i records] a compact or agreement, a firm peace. 
M15accirTAa”T10N, a wrorg underſtanding or apprehending of any 


thing. 


a balcony, a gallery 


In how miry a place, 


Mi>acct PTION 
a thing wieng or ill. | 

Mis apveNTURE, or Mizave"xTURE [of mis and adventure ; meſa- 
wertiir, Fr. foentara, It.] 1. Miſchance, ill luck, bad fortune. 2. 
[In law] the act of killing a man, partly by negligence, and partly 
by _ as by throwing a ſtone, or ſhooting an arrow careleſly, 

manſl:ughter. 
35 8. vi *NTURED, ad. [of mijadventure] unſortunate, unlucky. 
Shak jrenve. 

Mis:pvr'ce ſof mig, Sax. and adwice] bad counſel. 

To Miapvi's:, vb at. {of mis and advije] to give bad counſel. 
M1's:Dv1srD, adj. {of mis and adviſed] ill counſel'd, badly di- 
rected. | | 

Miau b, cdi. [of mis and aimed] rot aimed rightly. Spenſer. 

M1'5axTuRoOPE, MisaxThnro'Pos, or MtzaxTHRO'PIST [miſan- 
thrope, Fr minute fe, It. hi e, of pics, to hate, and ad- 
7>, Gr. a man] à man hater, one who hates mankind. I am - 

fanthropr;, and hate mankind. — — 
Alus, poor dean! his only ſcope 
Was to be held a miſanthrope. Swift, | 

Mi-a'xTuroOPY [-:i/antbripie, Fr. u f,, of wcw, to hate, 
and c20;070-, Gr. a man] hatred of mankind. | | | 

M1-apeLiCa'riox [of mis and afplication] application to a wrong 

rpoſe. ä 
rege MisaPPLY', verb act. [of mis and ahαν] to apply ill. 

Lo X!15apPREHE'ND, verb act. not to underſtand rightly. 
M²isarraux'x ox [of mrs and apprehenſion] the act of apprehend- 
ing vrong, miltake. = 5 : 

To Mis ascri'ne, verb af. [of mis and aſcrile} to aſcribe faiſely. 
That 7 be mijaſcr:bed to art, which is the bare production of na- 
dure. 95. 

To Missass tax, verb ach. [ of mis and gn] to aſſign erroneouſly. 
We have not ine, the cauſe. Boyle. 

To Misrco'mi, verb af, {of mis and become] not to become, to 
be unſcemly or unfit. | | 

Mrisz:co'mixc, part. 4. [of mifleceme] indecent, not ſuiting. 

Misz£6G0'T, or Misnicorrrx, part. adj. — mis and tegot, or 
 b,5:1145) ill- begotten. unlawfully or irregularly begotten. | 

To MissE Halt, verb act. [of mis and behave] to behave ill, or 
improperly. 

Misvrna'vf p, fort. agj. {of mi and CH ννν] untaught, ill bred. 
Like a miſtebaved and ſullen wench. SVateſpeare. 

Mi-BrnAa'viouk of 27 and behaved] ill conduct, bad practice, ill 
behaviour. Aud. 
Mti<zeL1E'r [of mis and C] a falſe faith or religion, a wrong be- 
lief. 

To MisBELtE've [of mi: and dev] to diſtruſt, to believe 
wrong. | 


MIS 


Miete [of mis and leliever] one that holds a fajſe religion, 
or believe wrongly. Dryden. 

Misnriit vinciy, a diftruſtfully. 

Mt5n0 vixG, part. adj. [of mis and bode} boding or threatening ill. 

To Mi:ca'tlLi, verb ad. [of mis and call] to call wrong, to nauc 
improperly. | | 

Mic a"k#14aGe, ſof mis and carriage] ill behaviour, ill ſucceſs of 
2 failure ; alſo an untimely bringing forth a child, 
abortion. 

To Misca'xrr, verb at. [of mis and carry] to bring forth a child 
before the time; alſo not to ſucceed in an affair, to be loſt in an emer- 
prize, not to reach the effect intended. 

To Misca'sT, verb act. [of mis and ca] to take a wrong account 
of. Men -:i/caft their days. Bron. 

Miscrtra'xk, ſubſe. ¶ miſceilanens, Lat. this is corrupted into maſt/in 
or i] mixt corn, as wheat and rye. To make fome »i/ecllane in 
corn. Bacrn. 

Mrsce1i1t a'xzous, aj. [miſcellavexs, Lat.) 1. Mixt together with. 
out order. 2. Compoſed of various kinds. 

Mrsc £1.1.a'NFousxEss [of miſce/laneous] mixture or mixedneſs to- 
gether without order, compoſition of various kinds. | 

M1'scELLaxY, adj. [mijcellaneus, Lat.] mixed of various kinds. A 
veteran army compounded of miſccl/any forces of all nations. Bacon. 

Mr'sCELLANY, ub. a maſs formed out of various kinds. To re- 
commend any m:/cellanies or works of other men. Pope. 

M:scna'xce [of mis and chance] an unhappy accident, misfor- 
tune. She had ftumbled upon ſuch miſchances. Sidrey. 

Mi'scutr {iſchbef, obs. Fr.) 1. Hurt, damage, whatever is ill 
and injuriouſly done. 2. Ill conſequence, vexatious affair. 

To M1'scayrtr, erb act. [from the ſubſt.] to hurt, to harm, to in- 
jure. Can it bring to our ſouls any benefit ? rather it »;/chie/> them. 
Sprat. 

leur. [of miſchief and male] one who cauſes mil. 

1 


| Mr'scmevovs, adj. [of miſchief 1. Injurious, hurtful, noxious, 
 deſtrudtive, wicked. 2. Spiteful, malicious. 


M1'scn1evousLY, adv. [of miſchievers] hurtfully. wickedly. 

M1'scnrevousxess [of miſthicvons] hurtfulneſs, peruiciouſneſs, de- 
ſtructiveneſs. . 1 rof miſcible 

Misctst'Lir v, or Mi'scintExESss [of mifc:ble] capab!y of bein 
mingled or mixed with ſome other thing. EY l | 1 

1'SC1BLE {of mi/cibilis, Lat.] that may be mingled. 

Mr:ciTa"T10% [of mis and citation] unfair, or falſe quotation. 
Charged with mi/citation and unfair dealing. Cz/Ler. 

To Misc E, verb ac. [of mis and cite] to quote wrong. 

Mrsc1a:'m [of mis and claim] miſtaken claim. Bacez. 

M1sco'cx15axT [in law] ignorant of, or not knowing. 

To Miscoxce1've, ad, | 2 mis and conceive] to underſtand 
wrong, n to mis judge. 

Miscoxcz'ar, or Misconcz'rrion [of mis and conceit, or concep- 
tion] wrong notion, falſe conceit or opinion. Hooker. 
D [of mis and conduct] ill conduct, bad management of 


rs. 
To Mtsconvv'ct, verb af. [of mis and condu#)] to manage amiſs, 
to carry on wrong. | 


Miscoxje'crure [of mis and conjacture] a gueſs. Brown. 
— [of nis and n ſenſe or mean- 
ing, wrong i ion of things or words. Brown 


o Misco'xsTrUE, verb ad. [of mis and confirue] to interpret 
amiſs, to put a wrong or ill meaning upon, to take words or expreſ- 
ſions in the worſt ſenſe. 

M1sconTE'xTED, adj. [of mis and contented] diſcontented. 

MiscoxTi'xuaxce [of mis and continuance} a diſcontinuance, in- 
terruption, or breaking off, ceſſation. 

To Miscou'xeEL, verb ac. [of mis and counſel] to give bad coun- 
fel. Milton. | 

To Misco'uxT, werb ad. [of , and count ; meſcounter, Fr.] to 


reckon or number 


 Miscrt'axce, or Mi'screaxcy [of miſcreance ; meſcroiance, Fr.] 
ſuſpicion, infidelity, adherence to a falſe religion. 255 
1'SCREANCY, atheiſm, ſimony. Ali fe. 

M1'scataxT [of miſcreant, of croyant, Fr. 2. d. male credens, Lat. 
one who beli ifs] 1. An infidel, an unbelie ver, one who believes 
in falſe gods. Hooker. 2. A perſon of baſe principles or practices, a 
vile wretch. Thoſe mi/creants ought to be made ſenſible that our con- 
ſtitution is armed with force. Addi/or.. | | 

MisckkA“TE, or MiscrEa'TED, adj. [of mis and created] ill made, 
ill ſhapen, formed unnaturally or illegitimately. Spenſer. 

M1spet'ps [of mis and deed} evil doing, bad action. | 

To MispEE'u, verb act. [of mis and deem] to judge ill of, to miſ- 


take. Davies. 


Mtrspemea'xor, or M1sDE:1Ea'xouR, ſubft, [of mis and demean) 
the act of behaving one's ſelf ill, an offence or t, ſomething leſ⸗ 
than an atrocious crime. | 

High MisnzuAx OUR, a crime of a heinous nature, and next to 


high - treaſon. 


1bHE oN {of mis and d:wotion] miſtaken piety. Donne. 

Mispi'E T [of mis and diet] improper food. Spenſer. 

To Misoisri'xguisn, verb ac. Fof mis d:ftinguiſh] to make 
wrong diſtinctions. Hooker. 

To Misp'o, verb af. [of mis and do] to do wrong, to offend, to 
commit a crime. 

Mtsv0'tr [of miſt) an offender, a malefaftor. Sperſer. 
| To Misvo' br, web af. [of mis and doubt] to ſuſpect of deceit 
or danger, | 

Misbousr [of mis and deabt} 1. Suſpicion of crime or danger. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Irreſolution, heſitation. And change mii, to 
reſolution. Shakeſpeare. 

Mispo'ind, falt. [of mi,] ill- doing. | 

Misz, or Meas [azfe, tr. in law] the ſame as meſſuage. 

Mise, Fr. {law word} a cert in tribute or fine of zoo marks, that 
the inhabitants of the county palatine of Cheſter paid anciendly on the 
change of every owner of that ear!4om, for the enjoyment of their 
liberties. 

Mist 


MIS 


Mise {law term, in 2 writ of right] ſignifies the ſame that in other 
Actions is called an iſſue. According to this ph:ate, 7 u the miſe 
»pon the meer, ſignifics the ſame as to fay, to join the % upon the 
clear right, . 6. to join ĩſſue upon this point, u hether the tenant or de- 
mandant has the better right. 

Misk Money, money given by way of compoſition or agreement, 
to purchaſe any liberty, &c. 

sts [in law] 1. The profits of lands. 2. Taxes or tallages. 
3- es or coſts. 

To Miszurro'v, verb af. [of mis and clay] to uſe to wrong 
purpoſes. 

M1$semP1.0'Y MENT [of ms and employment] improper application. 

Mi'skx, f. Lat. 1. A wretche.: perſon, one overwhelmed with 
calamity. 2. A wretch, a mean fellow. Both theſe ſenſes are now 
obſolete. 3. A covetous wretch io extremity, one who in wealth 
makes himiclf miſerable with the fear of poverty. 
| Mr'sERABLE, adj. Fr. [miſero, It. and Sp. miſeravel, Port. of mi- 
ferabilis, from wier, Lat.] 1. Wretched, unfortunate, calamitous. 
2. Wretched, worchleſs. 3. Culpably parſimonious, covetous, ſtin- 
gy. baſe, niggardly, pitiful, paultry. 

Mr's6R aBLENEsSs [of arJerable] wretchedneſs, ſtate of miſery ; alſo 
nipzardlincfs, covetouſneis, &c. | | 

— [of miſerable] 1. Wretchedly, unfortunately, cala- 
mitouſly. 2. Meanly. 3. Covetouily, poorly. 

Mi-t'nrne Ci. el have mercy] a title given to the 51ſt pſalm, 
commonly called the p/alm of mercies, and generally directed by the 
ordinary to ſuch malefactors as had the benefit of the clergy allowed 
them. 

Miskrter Ai, Lat. [i. e. have mercy upon me? a moſt exquiſite 
pain in the bowels or guts, cauſed by an inflammation or ewifting of 
them, or from the periitaltic motion inverted. See ChorDarsus and 
_ Vorvvivs. 

M1$s:zr1ico'rpta, Lat. 1. Mercy, or compaſſion. 2. [In law] an 
arbitrary fine or amercement impoſed on an offender, and it is called 
miſcricerdia, or mercy, becauſe it ought to be very moderate, and 1a 
ther leis than the offence committed, and the entry is idio in niſeri- 
cordiga. | 

Miskaicondia, Lat. ſin a law ſenſe] alſo fignifes ſometimes a 
being quit or difcharged of all manner of amercements that one hap- 

sto fall under the penalty of in a toreft. . 

M1stx1icorDta [in Athens and Rome] a goddeſs who had in thoſe 
places a temple, which was a 1anctuary or place of retuge to crunt- 
nals and unfortunate perſons. 

Mi's Ea [mijere, Fr. miſeria, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Sad condition, 
pain, diſſreſo, wretchedneis, unhappineſs. 2. Calamity, cauſe of mi- 
fery. And mourn the mi/erics of human life. Dryden. 3. [Of - 
ks) avarice, covetouſucſs, criminal parſimony. This ſenſe is obſolete. 

Misksr “E u, H. [of mis and effcem] flight, diſregard. | 

To Misra'sutox, werb . mis — [ew] to form —_— 

Mrsr a"$410NED part. adj. {of if ion] ſhapen wrong or ill. 

MisFE ance, 298 Fr. [in law] miſdoing or treſ 
Pore Misroku, verb act. [of mis and form] to put in an ill form. 


S:enſer. | 
1 [of mis and fortune] evil fortune, calamity, ill luck. 
M1sFoRTUXEs never come alone. 


Fr. Un malbeur ne vient jamais ſeul, or, Un mal attire Pautre. Lat. 


Aliud ex alio malum. Ter. The Ger. ſay : Eabeut allezeit ein unglück 

dem and ern die hand. (One misfortune always ſhakes hands with 
another.) Like many other vulgar proverbs, when it happens it is 
taken notice of, otherwiſe not. 

To Misc1've [of mis and give] to fill with doubt, to deprive of 
confidence ; it is always uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. His heart 
gde him that theſe were ſo many meeting-houſes. Addi/or. 
| To MtsGo'vern, verb ad. [of mis and govern] to rule amiſs, to ad- 
miniſter unfaithfully. | 

M15G0'vERNGD, adj. [of miſgovern] uncivilized, rude. Shakeſpeare. 

M1sco'vERNANCE [of mis and governance] i larity. 

Misco'vrx RENT [of mis and government] 1. Ill adminiſtration of 
ublic affairs. Raleigh. 2. Ill management in general. Tayler. 3. 


rregularity, inordinate behaviour. I am ferry tor thy much :#/20- 


eermrent. Shakeſpeare. | 
Mr1sGur'pixce (of mis and gaidence] falſe direction. He cauſes 
an error in his choice, the -i/zuidance of which mult naturally en- 
gage him to his deſtruction. South, | 
To Miscu1'bt, verb ad. [of mis and guide] to direct ill, to lead 
the wrong way. 
| Misna'e [of mis and hap] a miſchance, ill luck, calamity. Sidney. 
Misua'rEN, a4. [of mip-pcapen, Sax.] having an ill ſhape ; this 
ſhould be written i i 
Misn-uasu, /al/t. [miſch-maſce, Ger. and migk-mask, Su. and 
Teut.] a ming/n, a hotchpot, a confuſed jumble or mixture of things. 
A low word. 


To Mis1:4yLo'y [of mis and emply] to uſe improperly. See Mis- 


EMPLOY. 
To MisixFe'r, verb af. [of mis and infer] to infer wrong. 
| Hooker. 


To Miss roa u, verb ad. [of mis and inform] to inform wrong, to 
deceive by falſe accounts. 
Mis1xForM4'riox [of irn] falſe accounts, falſe intelli 


To Mis1xnTERPRET, verb af. [of mis and interpret] to interpret 


wrong, to explain to a wrong ſenſe. B. Johnſon. 
9 M1szo'ix, verb a. {of mis and join} to join improperly or un- 

y. Milton. 

To M1s3u'pce, verb af. [of mis and judge] to judge wrong, to 

form falſe opinions. L'Eftrange. 288 

MisxrxxIxc, or Misxoxx iN [of mis and connan, Sax. a law 
term] a varying or changing one's ſpeech in court. 

M1isxe'rinG, or MisHE'RISING | a law term] a being quit of fines, 
forſeitures or amerciaments, for a tranſgreſſion proved before a judg:. 
— M1sLa'y, verb af. [of mis and lay] to lay in a wrong place. 

he. | 


MIS 


Mizta'ver [of m7] one that millays, or puts in the wrong 
place. Bacon. f 

10 M's, Terb neat. [g. 4. to i, r, i. e. to rain Frall like a 
mid] to rain in taick and fma!! drops, unperceptib!,, Lke a mitt. 
Gree. : | 

To M ISLEA'D, erb e. ſot n:is and Had] to lead the wrong war, 
to betray to miſt ke, or miſchief. Bacer. 

— DER Cf mad} one that miſſeads, or leads to ill. Brere- 
. . 

MisuEx, /f. [corrupted from mi elan] mixt corn, as wheat and 
rye. Aliriimer. i 


MistixE, . I om the verb] diſapprobation, diſlaſte. Shake- 


ſocare. 


To Mist“ E, verb ad. [of mis and lite ; of mip-zelican, Sax. ] 
not to like, to diſapprove. KA. | 

Miski“x EA [of mile] one that miſlikes or diſipproves. A/cham. 

To Mist VE, werb ncut. [of mis and {4} to live ill. Seer. 

+ Misua NAGE, werb act. [of mis and manage] to manage ill. 
4 — NAGEMENT [of 3:3 and marugemert] bad managenert, ill 

To Mina'ks, gers a. {of mis and mare] to mark with the 
wrong token. Colter. 

To Mixma"rca, verb af. [of mis and match} to put things to 
others, to which they are not feilows, to match un fuitably. | 

M. SKA, or MisuNA, part of the Jewiſh talmud. | | 
* aq ME, verb ad. [of mi, and vac} w call by a wrong 

l15N0'MER {in law, of mis and nmmer, Pr.] a miſ calling or 
mii-terming, the uſing one name or term for auother; an indictment, 
or any other act, i; vacated by a wrong name. | 

To Misonsz xv, verb act. [of mis and Herve] not to ubſerve 
accurately. Lo. Ae. 

MIisoc “EMT [ of wore, Gr. to hate, and chi] ſuch perſons 
who profels themſclves enemies to chemiſtry. 

| Miz0'GantiT [purryapÞ, of wore, to hate, and yapS>, Gr. mar- 
rage] a mairiage- hacer. | 

N 10 νͥ g,, of ct and 74. Gr. marria mar- 
riage hating. or the hatred of marriage. : 5 * 
: Miso nis L, Lat. of ge, Gr.] a woman- 
ater. | 

Mt5o'oywy {ri/ogtie, Lat. of wovywran, of worw, to hate, and 
7:37, Gr. a woman] hatred and contempt of women. 

Miso'roxs [H,, Lat. of ei ., Gr.] one that hates la 

ur. 

To Miso aD, verb det. {of mis and order] to conduct ill, to ma- 
nage irregularly. I heir mieνred life when they were young. 
Aſc ham. | ES 

M130'zveR (from the verb] irreqularity, diſorderly proceedings. 

M1sS0'«DtRLY, adj. {of mijarder] irregular. Aſcham. 


To Misrz LL, verb act. (ot ms and jpelf] to ſpell wrong. Spec- 


tator * 


To Misrz' xd, pret. and fart. paßt miſpent [of mis and end 1. 


To ſpend amiſs, to walle to no purpoſe, to throw away. Every / 
ent or unprofitable hour which has ſlip'd from them. Regers. 2. To 
waſte, with the reciprocal proncun. Ihe preterite in this ſenſe ſhould 
be written ien l. J. Philips. | 
| Misee'xper [of mijp:i:i} ons who miſſ ends, or ſpends ill or pro- 
ly. Norris. | 
ISPER5UA'S10x [of is and perſuaſion] wrong notion, falſe opini- 
on. Decay of Piety. | | 


To MiseLa'ce, verb act. [of mis and place] to put in a wrong 


place. South. 
To Misro1'xT, verb ad. [of mis and pint] to confuſe ſentences by 


wrong pointing. 


Misesi'x Tin, fart. adj. [of mis and print] printed wrong. 
Jo Mispar'se, verb aft. {ometimes it ſignifies 227/faker, from the 
French verb mejprenire ; ſometimes undervalucd or diſdained, from 


the French verb iger. Heinmer, It is in both {cn es wholly obio- 


lete] 1. To miſtake. Shatyjeare. 2. To light, to ſcorn, to deſpiſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 

_ MisPx1's10x [from m:5/pi/e; meprifon, Fr.] 1. Scorn, contempt. 
Shakeſj care. 2. In ſome old ſtatute, it ignites miſtake, n iſconcep- 


tion. G/anwvilic. 3. {In common law} it ugnitics negiect, negligence, 


or overlight. 

Misratsiox of Clerks fa law term} is a default or neglect of clerlis 
in writing, engroſſing or keeping records; for which defaults no pro- 
ceſſes are to be made void in law, cr diſcontinued, but are to be a- 
mended by the juſtices of aſſize. 

M1serISI0N of Felony, &c. ſin law] is the making a light account 
of ſuch a crime by not revealing it, when a perſon knows that it has 
been committed; or by ſuffering any perſon who has been committed 


to priſon, even upon ſuſpicion of it, to be diſcharged before he has 


been indicted for it. This offence of miſpriſion, is finable by the 
Juſtices, before whom the offencer has been convicted. 

Misra 15108 of Treaſon, is the concealing or not diſcloſing known 
treaſon ; the puniſhment for which offence is, that the offender ſhall 
loſe his goods, and the 2 of his lands, during his life, and ſuffer 
impriſonment during the king's pleaſure. 

To MizyRoOPO't TON, verb ade. [of mis and proportion] to join with- 
out due proportion. | 

MrsPROPO'R TIONED, gt adi. (of miprofortion} not proportional. 

MisPRoO'UD, ac. {of . and prand] vitiouſiy proud ; obſolete. 
Shake peare. 

To Misquo'Ts, verb af. {of mis and gate] to quote fa'fe'y. Ar 
buthnot. _ | 


To MisrEci'TE, verb ad. [of mis and reit] to recite not accord- 


ing to the truth. Prambal. | 

To Misrt'cxon, werb ad. {of mi: and rechen; of mip-reccar, 
Sax. ] to reckon or compute wrong. St. 

"Vo MixxELA'te, verb ad. [of ai. and relate} to relate faliely or 
inaccorately, Pole. 

Mrxktta'rion {of miirelate} falſe or inaccurate Narrative. Bram- 
ball. 

93 T3 


NIS 


1% Miner nenne, d. [of mi and ehe to millake by 
frulting LOTT TOTES WAYS | 

To Mi:riro ii, ir! af. {of mi; and vert] to give 2 falſe ac- 
count of, to give au account diiadvant ige us and falſe. H. Ar. 

NI Hor {tom te verb] talle account, falſe and malicious re- 
preſentation. S 

lo Muestretster, Tb af. [of mis ind repreſent] to repreſent 
ethers, ife than it is, to fullify to diſadvantage. St. 

MroktpPRESENTA rion {of mis and re;»+/ ntation] 1. The aft of 
repreſenting wrong. Sirifrt. 2. Account n:aliciouſly fl. Atterbury. 

seu [of ms atd rac] diforder, mugovernment, tumult, re- 
vel. unjull. domination. P.. 

LI Miau, or % fer of Mlien urs, a ringleader in a diſtur- 
b.nce ot riot ; the chief of a company of revellers ; or the manager of 
a {1y,cucty at merry-makings. 

its, ſa contraction of . The term of honour to 2 young 
girl 0: young gertlewoman, Swift. 2. A kept miltreis, a concubine, 
a t:umnpet, a proftitute. Dryden. 

To Miss, verb at. fte. miſſed, fart. pf. miffed or miſt ¶ miſſen, 
Du. and Ger.} 1. To miſtake, not to hit vy the mind. Aren. 2. 
Not to bi: by manu} in.. Pier. 3. To fail of obtaining. When a 
man migen his great end. Lichte. 4. To Cit over ſamething to be un- 
expecicdly wanting. I kept all that this fellow hath in the wilderneſo, 
jo that nothing was zifcd. 1 Samuel. 5. To be without. We can- 
not #:/5 him. Slak;ſpeure. C. To omit. She woud never m/s one 
day. Prixr. 7. To perceive the want of. South. | 

To Miss, erb xcut. 1. Lo fly wide, not to hit. 2. Not to ſucceed. 
Pair, z. To fail, to mid. ke. 1 S. 4. To miſcarry, to fail. 
Aue. 5. io fail to obtain, learn or fird. Kut. | 

NMI, . [from the verb] 1. Lots, want, thoſe which are loft. 
L:icke. 2. Mittake, error. 


Mi'ss&L, Sp. [= i, Fr. # Ste, It. ale. Lat] a maſs-book, 


£0:.taining le. coral maile. to be uted for the teve:al fettival days in the 


Ko::.ith chu: ch. 

Nis a"41cus, bart. Lat. {in doomſd iy bock] a meſſenger. 

To Mis: av, wort neat. { of mi). and juz) to ſay ill or wrong. Spenſer. 

To Miss u, vert nc u. 
ance. Scr. | 

Mi's:tiror. See Mr:TLETOE. | | 

To Mista worb wt. { of rs and forwe] to ſerve urfaithfully. 

Misrnot den [of mi and fought] an ill thought. 

Mi'seIx A, or Mi'aztx A mezacn, Du. And therefore it 
were better V.ricen Wen or 2:56; in a ſhip] is a maſt that 
is erected in the fern or back part of it; there are in ſome larg 
Rips tu o ſuck mutts, and when fo, that maſt of the two which ſta 
next to the main wat, is called the main miſſen, and the other that 
ſtands ner we poop, is called the bonaventure miilen. The length 
al.owed for a miſſen maſt is half that of the main maſt, and the length 
of the miſen top maſt, is half that. 

Miss: x S. / [in a ſhip] the fail that belongs to the miſſen yard. 

Mi::tx Top Sail [in a ſhip] the fail that belongs to the miſſen top- 

il yard. | 
. or Me isskx Gaoss, or Sil der Goss, a Saxon coin, in 
value tuo pence halfpenny. 7 | 
To Missua' E, verb at. [pret. miſhaped, part. . miſhapen] 
1. To ſhape ill, to form ill, to make deformed. 2. In Shakeſpeare 
perhaps it once ſignifies ill directed, as to ſhape a courſe. Johnſon. 
Mi'ssiLE, adj. [miffilis, Lat.] that may be thrown, caſt or hurled 
by the hand, ſtriking at a diſtance. Pope. | | 
Mis:1Lt [in — Top a mixture of ſeveral colours together. 

M:'ss10x, Fr. and Sp. [miſfoxe, It. of milie, Lat.] 1. The act of 
ſeudiu.g from one place or perion to another, commillion, the ſtate of 
being tent by ſupreme authority. 2. Perſons ſent cn any account, 
vſ..ally for propagating religion. There ſhould be a en of three of 
the brethren. Bac:n. 3. Diſmiſſion, diſcharge. Obiolete. Bacon. 
4. Faction, party: obſulcte. Shakeſpeare. 

M1's>10x [of the Pope] a power or licence given by him, to preach 
the Roiniſh Cctrines in foreign countries. | 

Mi'ssiox Av, or Missiox ER {xiffe:naire, Fr. miffinorio, It. and 
Sp.] 1. One lent to propagate religion. The preſbyrerian * 
Swift. 2. Miſſionaries [in the Romiſh church] are prieſts, both ſe- 
cular and regular, which have a miſſion from the pope, or are ſent into 
Pagan countries, to preach Chriſtianity 
man Catholic religion to thoſe that diſown the Pope, c. | 


Like mighty mi#7oer you come, 
Ad parles infidelium. Gen. 


M1'ss1vE, aj. [it xn, Lat. ſem] 1. Such as may be ſent; as, 
tetters miſſive. Bacon. | | | 
In vain with darts a diſtant war they try, | 
Short and more ſhort the it ve weapons fly. Drycen. 
M1'ss1ve, ast. Fr. 1. A letter ſent. It is retained in Scotland in 
that ſeuſe. Aids came in to him, partly upon . and partly vo- 
luntaries. Bacen. 2. A meſſenger. While wrapt in the wonder of it, 
came miſſives from the king. Shakeſpeare. 
To Miss rEax, verb act. [of mis and ſpeak] to ſpeak wrong. Shake- 


are. 

2. ' [with Catholics] a ſinging the hymn called nunc dimittis, 
and perſorming other ſuperititious ceremonies to recommend and diſ- 
miſs a dy ing perſon. 

MisTa'tx, pret. and part. pa. [contrafted for m:;flaken, of to mi/- 
take, and fo retained in >cutlund] This dagger hath 1 en. Shake- 

fare. 
4 MisT4"KaBlE, adj. [uf mijtate] liable to be conceived wrong. 
Minor and leſs mifatable numbers. Brown. 

To Mis1a'kt, verb att. [of mis and rake] to conceive wrong, to 
take ſomething for that which it is not. What is prettily ſaid is m:fa- 
ken for ſolid. Locke. 

To Misrak k, wer neut. to err, not to judge right. | 

Jo Misra'rE, werba?. [of mi; and fate. This ſhould be mi of ate] 
ꝛo ſtate wrong. They ute the queſtion. Sander/or. 

"Vo Misrza'ch, verb id. [of mis and teach] to teach wrong. A 
-i/1::ght or neglected youth. L'Efrange. 

To M1sTE'L, verb act. [of mis and 25] to tell unfaithfully or inac- 


curavely. , 


{ of nag, and jerm; to make talie appeal- 


doubt. to regard with diflidence. As reaſons why theſe things ſhout 


to them, or to preach the Ro- 


MIT 


Ae boy (5FL MPER, verb af. [uf ans and re to temper ill. to 
Mis iER, adj. [reflier, Fr.] trade or occupation: obſolete. Sen- 
7e. 
To Mist za, ve b ad. ef mis and term] to term erroneouſſy. 
To Mirut'xx, werb ad. [of n. and 25:44} to think ill ot u ron 
Slaky; Eire ad 
lo Misrt'uk, verb af. [of mis and vine] not to take a right ti 
= thing; to do it out of ſeaton. 2 e. 
rixkss [of miſty} cloudineſs, flate of the fey being overca! 
ſtate of any thin covered with fteam. Fa. EEG | . 
Misriox {itus, Lat.] 1. The ſtate of being micoled. By the 
ne texture reiuſting from their mi/fior. Boyle. 2. A mixture. 
misre Kan, Sax. miltei, Pan. birdlime, and tan, a 
he flower of te miilletot conũ ils of one leaf. which 


Mi'21LET9E 
twig] a plant. 
is ſhaped like a baton, divided into four parts, and beſet wit 
The ovary, which is produced in the — flowers, is 8 
mote part of the plant from the male flowers, and confitts of four ſhor- 
ter leaves : This becomes a round berry full of a glutinous ſubſtance 
incloſing a plain heart-ſhaped feed. I his plant is always produced 
from feed, and is not to be cultivated in the earth as moſt other plants 
but will al.ays grow upon trees, whence the ancients ac:ounted it 2 
ſuperplant, who thought it to be an excreſcence on the tree, without 
the ſeed _ previouſly lodged there, which opinion is now gene- 
rally exploded. The manner of its propagation is thus : The miſtle- 
toe-tkruſh, which feeds upon the berries of this plant in winter when 
it 15 ripe, doth open the ſeed from tre: to tree, for the viſcous part of 
the berry which immediately ſurrounds the ſeed doth ſometimes falien 
it to tic outward part of the bird's beak, which, to get diſengaged of, 
he ſtrikes his beak at the branches of a neighbouring tree, and io leaves 
the ſeed ſticking by this viſcous matter to the bark, which if it lights 
upon a ſmecth pait of the tree, will faſten itſelf, and the followin 
winter put out and grow. I he trees which this plant doth moi readily 
take upon, are the apple, the ath, and ſome ſmooth rind trees 
* obſervable, that whenever a branch of an oak trer bath any of 
theſe plants growin n it, it is cut off and preſerved 
in _ colledtions & — curioſities. Mi/l.r. — 
sek, ad. [of m;/t and lite] reſembling a miſt. SIA 

Nis vo'i o, fret. and — fas o mifted. 4 ns hank 

MisTo9's, fret. and part. paf. of make. | 

Mistakes [marſtreſſe, martrefſe, Fr. magifira, Lat.] 1. A woman 
who goverus. Correlative to ſervant or tubjcct. Rome now is me. 
Ara. of the whole world. B. Jh 2. A woman who poꝛleſies fa- 
culties uninjured. Sidney. 3. A woman ſkilled in any thing, Addifen. 
4. A woman teacher. Su. 5. A paramour or ſweetheart, a wo- 
man beloved and court.d. Clarendon. 6. A term of contem 
addreſs. 7. A whore, a kept miſs or concubine. | 

M13TRI'al [a law term] an erroneous trial. 

To Mi>T&u'sr, verb ad. [of mis and traft] to have a ſuſpicion, 


to 
be m Hruſted or Coubted of. Hooker. a 
— [uug-rpupa, Sax. ] ſuſpicion, want of confidence, ditk- 


ce. 

M:sT&u'sTFUL [of mis, trufl, and / ſuſpicious, doubting | 
fident. Walkr. 9 1 
R N ad. [of mifirafiful] ſuſpiciouſly, with diffi- 

nce. | 
MisTev'srruLNEss [of miffrafiful] ſuſpicious temper, 
t. I found a weakneſs — — of my ſelf. dun 
MisTzu'sTLEss [of mira] cunfident, not ſuſpecling. Where he 
doth in ſtre im mifiraftleſs play. Carew. | 

Misr [misz, Sax. mitte, Dan. miſt, Du. and Ger.} 1. Vapours 
hovering over the earth, and ſlaying till they are either drawn up- 
wards by the rays of the ſun, or falling down to the earth by their own 
weight, where by a leſs degree of cold, they are changed into dew, 
and by a greater into hoar-froſt. 2. A low thin a ſmall thin 
rain not perceiv'd in fingle drops. 3. Any thing that duus or dar- 


kens. K. Charles. | 
[from the ſubſt.] to cloud, to cover with a va- 


To Misr, werb a8. 
pour or fteam. Shak | 

miſts fy weather : * b 13 
5 As, ar . 5 1 in ? 1 $ 
& og pms, bog ”_ 


M:i'sTy [of 2; 
B otton. 


| p | 
 Mrſ'srurE [miffura, Lat.] a mixture, a mingle mangle. 
M:su'sace [of miſuſe] 5 Abuſe, ill uſe. 2. Bad treatment. 
To Misvu'st, werb act. [of mis and u; meſujer, Fr.] to abuſe, to 
make a wrong uſe of, to treat improperly. To ni e the fervent zeal 
of mcn to religious arms. Raleigh. | 
M:zsu'se [from the verb] an abuſe of liberty and benefit, bad uſe, 
bad treatment. Leit he ſhould puniſh the -z/u/e of our mercies. Atter- 
_ M1$SUNDERSTA'ND, verb ad. [of mis and under tand; mip-unden 
2 randen, Sax. ] to underſtand amiſs, to miſtake, to miſconceive. 
r. 
M1isuxBERSTa'xDING, Aa. [of mi ſundenſtand] 1. Difference, dil- 
agreement. Boyle. 2. Miſtake, error, miſconception. Bacen. 
To Mizwe'eN, verb neut. [of mis and ween] to misjudge, to miſ- 
truſt. Sp:n/er. 
To Miswe'xD, verb. nent. [of mis and pendan, Sax.] to go wrong. 
Spenſer. 
Wiler, ſutft. a kind of mineral Ni contains no cupreous vitriol. 
but only that of iron: It is a very beautiful mineral, of a fine bright 
yellow colour, and of a looſe and friable ſtructure, and much reſembles 
the golden marcaſites. Hill. | 
irt [mide, mire, Sax. mijt, Du. midas, Lat.] 1. A very ſmall 
worm breeding in cherſe or corn, a weevil. J. Philips, 2. A ſmall 
coin, about the third part of our farthing. 3. Any thing proverbially 
ſmall. 4. In weight the 2cth part of a grain. Ihe Scville piece of 
eight contains 13 pennyweight 21 grains and 15 mzzes, of which there 
are 20 in the grain of Sterling filver, and is in value 43 Engl:ſh pence 
and 11-hundredths of a penny. Arbutbrot. | 
Mi Tamer {in French heraldry] fignifies that the eſcutcheon is 
cut only half way athwart, by way of bend ſiniſter. 
Mirz, 1, A plant. It hath a perennial root; the flower cup 


C 


MIX 


conſiſis of one lcaf, and is divided into five parts; the ſlower conſiſt· 

of five leaves, which expaud in form ot a ruſe: the ovary becomes a 

roundiſh fruit, which terminates in a point gaping at the top in form of 

a biſhop's mitre, and full of roundiſh ſeeds. Miller. 2. [Among 
ns] a ſwathe which holds a hurt or wounded arm. 

8 [with falconers] a fort of vermin which infect the heads and 
necks of hawks. 

M1z'scenT, adj. [mitecens, Lat.] growing mild. 

Mi'rus x, Lat. [p9;a8, Gr.] a precious ſtone of a roſe colour; 
but changeable when expoſed to the fun. 

M1i'THRIDATE, Fr. eee Lat. puYertarn;, Gr. of Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus, the inventor of it, among whole papers the re- 
ceipt of it was found, and carried to Rome by Pompey] a co 
that is a preſervative againſt poiſon ; ſeveral of the ingredients of 
which are vipers fleſh, opium, agaric, ſquills, Sc. it is one of the 
capital medicines of the ſhops, conſiſting of a great number of ingre- 
dicnts. 

Mirnatbart Maftard [ tbiapſi, Lat.] The flower of the mitbridate 
muſtard conſiſts of four leaves placed in form of a croſs, out of whole cup 
riſes the pointal, which becomes a ſmooth roundiſh fruit, having com- 
monly a leafy border, and ſlit on the u fide, divided into two 
cells furniſhed with ſmooth roundiſh . To which may be added 
the undivided leaves which diſtinguiſh it from creſſes. Miller. 

Mi'ricaxr, adj. [ mitigans, Lat.] mitigating, lenient, lenitive. 

To Mi'T1GaTE, verb act. [mitiger, Fr. mitigare, It. and Lat. mi- 
| figar, Sp.] 1. To appeaſe, to pacity, to cool, to moderate. F 


rtunity of mitigating the herceneſs of a party. Au ſen. 2. To 
Eien, to walks — hat the rigour of their ion were 
allayed and mitigated. Hover. * To alleviate, to make mild. to 


aſſwage. To devite how that which muſt be endured may be ze: 
gat-d. Hecker. 4. To mollify, to make leſs ſevere. Milton. 
MiTt1Ga'T1ow, Fr. [mitigazione, It. of wittgati», Lat.] the act of 

pacifying or aſſu aging; a remitting the teverity of a decree or punith- 

ment, an abatement of any thing harſh or painful. Bacon. 
M1i'rrAL, adj. {of mitra, Lat.] belonging to or like a mitre. 


Miraal Fafves {in anatomy] two valves in the heart, placed at 


the orifice of the pulmonary vein, in the left ventricle of the heart; 
thus called from their reſemblanct to a mitre. 'T herr office is to cloſe 
the orifice of it, and to prevent the blood from returning through the 


nonary vein into the lungs again. 
M1 — [French ber ſignifies that the eſcutcheon is 
cut athu art, but only half way wie, that is by bend dexter, for 
the ſiniſter is called Mi taidce. 
Mirak, Fr. [mitra, It. Sp. and Lat. r, Gr.] 1. An ornament for 
the head in general. 2. A kind of epilcopal crown. Mitres or tag- 
have been the rewards of different perions. Watts. 3. [Among 
2 Romaniſts] an ornament worn by popiſh biſhops and abbo s. 
when they walk or officiate in their formalities upon folemn occaſions; 
it is a round cap pointed and cleft at top, having two fannels hnging 
cown the ſhoulders. The pope has four mitres, different in richneis, 
which he wears according to the ſolemnity of the feſtival. - 
Mraz [with artificers] an angle that is juſt 45 degrees, a kind 
jaining two boards. 
1'TRED, adj. [of mite] wearing a mitre, adorned with a mitre. 
Or mitred prieſt appoint the ſolemn day. Prior. : 
MiTzep Abbots, ſuch — of — hp dow _ 
the priv of weari mitre, ring, es er a 
diſkop. 2 us, thoie that were excmpe from the dioceſan's juriſ- 
diction, as having within their own epiſcopal authority, and 
ing lords 28 owes were called abbots ſovereign. Ayliffe. 
i'TTa, or MiTTEN, an ancient meaſure contain ng ten buſhels. 
MirTTE'xbo Manuſcriptum, &c. Lat. a judicial — to the 
treaſurer and chamberlain of the exchequer, to ſearch and tranſwit the 
foot of a fine from the exchequer to the common-pleas. : 
M1i'TTExs { mitgenes, Fr.] 1. A ſort of warm and coarſe winter 


. 2. Gloves that cover the arm without covering the fingers. 
o handle one without mittens. Ainſworth. 


M1'TTExT, adj. [mittens, Lat.] fendin forth, emitting. Hu- Fe 


mours peccant in quantity or quality thruſt by the part mittent 
upon the inferior weak parts. Wiſeman. 5 
Mi“ rri cal {at Surat in India] a weight for filk, containing two 
drams and an cighth. 8 
Mrrriuvus, Lat. [i. e. we ſend] a precept directed by a juſtice of 
the peace to a goaler, for the was ans. An ſafe keeping a felon, or 
other offender C him committed to 
records are transferred 2 another. 3 
Mr'va ſin pharm is p of a quince, up with ſugar 
into a be. — — J or a dias like a thick ſyrup. - 


To Mix, verb act. { miſchen, Du. meter, Fr. meſcolare, It. meſclir, 


Sp. miſlurar. Port. mixtum, ſup. miſceo, Lat. to mix] 1. To put various 


ingredients together, to unite different bodies into one maſs. 2. To 
form of different . Bacon. 3. To join, to mingle. Brothers 


| you mix your ſadneſs with ſome fear. Shake peare. 

M:r'xzx [mixen, Sax. ] a dunghill, a layſtal. 5 | 

Mixr Namber [in arithmetic] one which conſiſts of an integer and 
a fraction, as 5 , | EE | 

Mixr Body (with chemiſts and philoſophers] one which is com- 

ed of divers elements and principles; in contradiſtinction to 
thoſe which chemiſts ** to be elementary, or conſiſting of one 
principle only, as they take ſulphur, ſalt, &e. to be. ; 

MixT Angle [in geometry] an angle which is formed by one right 
line aud one curved one. Es ; 

Mixr Figure [in geometry] a figure which is bounded by lines, 
part!y right and partly crooked. ———_ — : 

Mixr Proportion, or Mixr Ratio [with mathematicians] is when 
the ſum of the antecedent and conſequent is compared with the dif- 
ference between the ſame antecedent and conſequent. 

Mixr Mathematics, are thoſe arts and ſciences which treat of the 
properties of quantity, applied to material beings or fingle objects, 
as aſtronomy, geography, dialling, navigation, gauging, furvey- 
I . &c . 
| ixr Tithes, are thoſe of butter, cheeſe, milk, &c. and of the 
young of bealis. f g 

Mixr ion ſin law] is one that ies both for the thing detained, 
aud againſt the per ſon of the detainer. 


goal. Alſo a writ by which 


MOC 


Mixr Md {according to Mr. Locke] is a combination of iveral 
limple ideas of different kinds; as beauty conſiſts of colour, hgure, 
proportion, Oc. 

MixT1'LLo, or MesT1'Lo {in ancient deeds] mixt corn, mungrel 
corn or maſlin ; as wheat and rye. | 

Mr'xT10N, ſatft. Fr. [from mix] the act of mingling, or the union 
and coalition of divers corpuicles into one body, contuſion of one body 
with another. As elementary or ſubterraneous mixtions. Brown. 

MrxTLY, atv. [from mix} with coalition of different parts into 
one body, confuſedly. 

Mr'xTues (mix:ura, Lat ] 1. The aft of mixing, the ſlate of bei 
mixed, a compotition of ſeveral things mixed — a mat> — 
by mingled ingredients. 2. That which is added and mixt. A mind 
free and diſentangled from all corporeul mixtures. Stilling fleet. 

Mixture [in phyſic] an aſſemblage or union of ſeveral bodies of 
different properties in the ſame maſs. 

Mixr unt [in drapery] the union, or rather confuſion, of ſeveral 
wools of different colours, before they are ſpun. 

M1'z-Maze, /abft. [a cant word, formed trom the reduplication of 
maze] a labyrinth, or place fu!l of intricate winding. Ihe clue to 
lead them thiough the auzmaxze of variety of opinion. Lo.ke. 

2 me ʒaen, r Sec MissEx. 

1 2zLixd, af. mir, Sax . 4. miitlin ining i 
ſmall drops. — 1 & . 8) — 
Mi'zz v, ins. x bog, a quagmire. Ainſworth. 


Mxtxo'xics [prman, Gr.] the act of memory; allo precepts, 


rules or common 4 to help the memory. 
— „ [prepooum, Gr.] memory, the mother of the 
muſcs. 


Mo, adj. ma, Sax. mae, Scot] more, making greue ber 
Calliope and muſes mo. Spen/er. Os 1: omar 

Mo, adv. [from the adj.] further, longer. Shakeſpeare. 

To Moax, verb ad. | mana, dax. to grieve] to lan.ent, to be- 
wail, to deplore. | 

To Moax, werb nent. to grieve, to make lamentation. 

Moas, H. [from the verb] lamentation, grief ex preſſed in words 
or cries. | | 

— adj. [from moan; of mænan and pull, Sax] lament- 

2, Sc. | 

Mo'axruLLY, adv. {of moonfel] lamentably. 

Moar [morz, Sax. mote, Er. a mound, mote, L. Lat.] a ditch or 
canal of water encompaiiing a houſe, town, &c. for defence. Ihe 
= I found of good ſtreugtu, having a great m round about it. 

Moar {in fortification] a hollow ſpace or ditch, dug round a 
town or foriuels to be defended, on the outiide of the wall or ram 


part Rs 

Dry Moat [in fortification] one which is without water, and ought 
to be deeper than one that is tuil ot it. „ 

Flat-bottomed No A {in 1074iczu0n] a moat which has no ſloping, 
the corners of it being ſomewhat rounded. 
Le Moar [in fortification} one, the ſides of which are caſed with 
a wall of maſon's work. | | 

Moar {in natural hiſtory] See Morte, 

To Moar, werb. af. [mitter, Fr.] to ſurround with canals or 
ditches for defence. A moated caitle. Dryden. | 

Mos [contracted from bie vulgus, Lat.] 1. The rabble, the 
crowd, a tumultuous rout. 2. A kind of woman's night cap or head- 


dreſs. 

To Mos, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to inſul: a perſon riotouſly, 
to harraſs or overbe ir 4 tuinvlr. 855 

Mo'nnzu, part. adj. dreit in a mob; alſo inſulted by a mob. | 

Mo B81su, adj. [of a] mean, done alter the manner of the mob, 
like the rabble. 

To Mo'ssLe, verb ad. [ſometimes written mable, perhaps by a 
ludicrous allution to the Fr, jc m'bubilie, Johr fon] to drefs groſely or 
inclegantly. But who, oh! who hath teen the mebbicd queen. Shake 

5 | 


| Mo'umr, adj. a potable liquor made of potato roots, uſed in Ame- 
rica. | | 

Mo'site, „. Lat. and Fr. the populace, the reut, the mob. 
The unthinking mobile. Sourh. 

Primum MouviLs {in the ancient aftrono:ny] a ninth heaven or 
ſphere, imagined to be above thote of the pluncts and fixed Bars. 

Mosi LIr Y { mabilite, Fi. mobilita, Ii. of mobiliras, Lat.] 1. In cant 
language) the populace, the n. ob, the rabble. 2. Nimblencts, ac 
tivity. Mobthiry is the power of being moved. Locke. 3. Fickleneſs. 
inconſtancy. : | 

Mo chli ſpoxza, Gr.] the act of reducing diſlocated bones to 
their natural itate. 

Mu'cuo Stoze, jubſt. (from Mocha in the Eaſt- Indies, therefore 
more properly Meocha-/iure |} Mucho ftones are nearly related to the 
agat kind, of a clear hurucy gray, with declinations repretenting moſ- 


ſco, ſkrubs and branches, in black, brown or red, in the ſubſtance of 


the tone. Wood:card. 

To Mock, verd aft. [mucquer, Fr. moccio, Wel. of wwxau, Gr.] 1.To 
ſcott or laugh at, to flout, deride, or jeer, to ridicule. The juſt up- 
right man is mocked to icorn. ob. 2. To drride by imitation, to 
numic in contempt, For i marriage with a dame of France. 
Siukr/;jcare. 3. To deceive, to defeat, ro clude. 4. To fool, to 
tantulize, to 4 on contemp:uouſly. Why am 1 zzoc4'd with death? 
A. lian. | 

Joe, verb neat. to make contemptuous game or ſport. 

Mock, alt. [from the verb] 1. Kidicule, act cf contempt, Peer, 
gibe, ſneer. Fools make a m at fin. Proverbs. 2, Contemptuous 
unitation, mimickry. 

Mo'cx 4BLE, adj. [of mock] expoſed to mockery or derifion. 

Mou'cxLt, adj. [tac fame with Mie. See Mickie] this word is 
vai ivuliy wiitten mickle, mickel, meciil, machel, muck! 

Mo'citr {of mock] i. Oue ho mocks, a detider, a ſcorner. God 
is ſeidom mocked but to the mecker's confuſion. Such. 2. One that 
decc: ves, an cluſory impottor, a cheat. | | 

Mock a'vots, a fort of woolen Ruff for darning ; weaver's thrums. 

Mo'cz try {[maquirie, Fr.] 1. Mockwg, jcit, cru, tporiive intult. 
2. Banter, tidicule, contemptudus meruncen, 3. Spit, biet of 

laughter 


MOD 


War hier. a. Vanity of atempe, deluſory labour, vain efort. 5. 
I. itavion, corrteric't apperrance, vain thow. 

Mock Pri: - ook 1 (nes, l. name> of plants. 8 

t „tend lire; in Virginia) a bird which imi- 

es the notes of. al tur bigs it hears. 

. r, act. © 1444} with petulence, with intult, in con- 
Ti 

ente STOCK, Aa. {of e and ffock] a but for merri- 
ment 

„ , Fr. of midalts, Lat. ] a term uſed by ſchool- 
the mene 7 manner of exiſling, not relating to the eſ- 
„nue ſprak of ſeculties of the foul, we aſſert not with the 
„ „tacir real Gilllacion from it, but only a midal diveriity. Glan- 


NOH . (of medal; with ſchoolmen] the manner of a 
tins ia the abitract, or the manner of exiſting, accidental difference, 
nal nc dent. o ſignify things or the -irdalitzes of things. Helder. 

Wonen, 4 merkst town of Devonitice, 223 miles from Lon- 
don. 

Mont, Fr. tele, t. and Sp. of modus, Lat. mod, Sax. ] 1. War, 
meyer: ion, or form, method. 2. Form, eternal variety, acci- 
dene! Cir ination, accident. A mode is that which cannot ſubſiſt 
in ard of nil), but is aly/avs efteemed as belonging to and ſubſiſting 
by the hulp of fore ſubſtance, which, for that reaſon, 1+ called its ſub- 
ject. Latte. 3. Gradation, degree. What medes of ſight betwixt 
each wide extreme. Fefe. 4. State, appearance. Death changes 
the n . 5. Ce, Fr.] faſhion, cuſtom. Their different habits 
and dreties according to the e that prevailed. Adui/on. 

le Nov ef a thing {with logicians] is that, which being con- 
ceived in a thing, and not being able to ſubſiſt without it, determines 
it to be atter a certain manner, and cauſes it to be named ſuch. This 
is a called the many of a thing, or attribute or quality. 

Interual Mots (in metaph; fics] thoſe modes which arc inherent in 
the ſubſtance; as roun:ncts in à bowl. 

Eutirnal Mon s, are thoſe which are extrancous to the ſubject; as 
when we ſay a thing is beheld, defired, loved, Sc. 

Simple Monrs, are combinations of fimple ideas, or even of the 
tame imple ide as ſeveral times repeated; a> a ſcore, a dozen, c. 

t Mops, are combinations of ſimple ideas of ſeveral kinds; as 
beauty conluls in a compoſition of colour, figure, proportion, Sc. 


Immediate Moves [with ſchonl-men] are ſuch as are immediately 


attributed to their ſubjetts or ſubſtantives ; as motion is an immediate 
mote of the body, underſtanding of the mind. 

Mediate Monts, are thoſe that are attributed to the ſubje& by the 
intervention of ſome other mode; as ſwiftneſs and flowneſs are only 
attributable to the body in reſpect to its motion. 

Eſſential Moves, or Iaſeparabie Moves, are attributes, without 
which the ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt; as wiſdom, goodneſs, Cc. in God; 
figure, place, quaniity, &c. of the body. 

Nen EF vtial Monts, or Separab/c Mops, are attributes which af- 
ſect created ſubſtantives, remaining affixed to them ſo long as is ne- 
ceſſary; as the whiteneis of milk, coldneſs of ice, Qc. 

P:;/tive Mops, are ſuch as give to their ſubſtantives ſomething po- 
ſitire, real, and abſolute. 

Priwatige Mops, are attributed to ſubjects, when the mind per 
ccive> ſome attributes to be wanting therein, and frames a word which 
at firit ſipht ſeems to denote ſomething poſitive, but which in reality 
only denotes the want of ſome property or mode; as a privation of 
light is attributed to a blind man. | 7 


Moves / Spirit, are knowledge and willing. 
Mevts ef Bid, are figure, and motion. | 


Mop [in muſic] the particular manner of conſtituting the octave, 
as it conſiils of ſeven eſſential or natural notes, beſides the key. 

D:ric Move [in muſic} was a mixture of gravity and mirth, in- 
vented by Thamyrus of "Thrace. 


Pirgzian Mopt in muſic] was adapted to the hindring of rage, | 


in rented by Marſyas the Phrygian. 

Lycian Mop: [in muſic] was proper for funeral ſongs, and invented 
by Amphion. — If this be true, what ſhall we make of that couplet 
of Dr;aen's ? | | | Eh 

Softly ſweet in Lzdian meaſures, 
Soon he ſooth'd his foul to pleaſures. 

To Mop, verb act. [madeller, Fr. model/are, It. modelar, Sp.] to 
iframe according to a model, to faſhion, to , to mould, to form, 
to delineate. The government is modelled the ſame manner with 
that of the cantons. Audi ſon. | 

Monti [xadelle, Fr. of modellus, modulus, Lat. mad-l.5, It. models, 
Sp.] 1. An original or pattern which any workman proputcs to copy or 
micate ; it is made either of wood, ſtone, plaiſter, c. and in archi- 
tecturc ſhould be made by a ſcale, where an inch or half inch repre- 
{crts a foot, for the more exact compleating the deſign. 2. A repre- 
ſentation in miniature of ſomething made or done. The modell of 
{feveral ancient temples. Adaiſon. R A mould, any thing which 
ou or gives the ſhape of that which it incloſes. 4. Standard, that 
by which any thing is meaſured. 5. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to have 
tu o unexampled ſenſes. Something formed or produced. 

l have commended to his goodneſs | 

The madel of our chaſte loves, his young daughter. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Something {mall and diminutive ; which perhaps is likewiſe the 
meaning of the example affixed to the third ſenſe. England, mode/ 
to thy inward greatneſs. Shakeſpeare. 

Moptr [wich architets] a kind of meaſure, which is the diameter 
of the bottom of a pillar in each order, by which the length, &c. of 
i is meaſured, and which is commonly divided into Go equal parts, 
c ed minutes; except in theſe of the Doric and Tuſcan orders, where 
tue model is but half the diameter. 

Mopez [in the Compoſite, Corinthian and Ionic orders] is divided 
into 13 parts, the ſame as module. | | | 

Mo'veLLtD, fart. 4%. [modeide, Fr.] framed or faſhioned according 
to a model or pattern. | 

Mo'bELLEA [of model] one that models, plans, or contrives. 


Movpz'xa, the capital of a duchy of the ſame name, in Italy, 20 


miles N. W. of Bologna. Lat. 44 45 N. Long. 11 200 E. 
Mo'bERABLT, adj. [ moderabilis, Lat.] moderate, meaſurable, 


2. In Shakeſpeare mean, vulgar, common. To make modern and fa- 


times, in contradiſtinction to 
modern: in their ſenſe. Pope. 


wife. Shakeſpeare. 4. Moderate, 


M O D 


To Mo'praatz, vorb aft. [miderer, Fr. moderar, Sp. of moderars 
It. med-ratus, Lat.] 1. Lo qvaliiy, temper, or allay, to make ten perate 
Blackm:re. 2. To govern or ſet bounds to, to keep within compat-, 
to quiet, to repreſs. Arbutbrat. 3. To leſſen or abate. : 

No bre aTE [madere, Fr. moderato, It. mnderads, Sp. of modvrary; 
Lat.] 1. I emperate, ſober, that does not excerd. Sound flcep cometh 
of m:drrate cating. Ecchfrafticus. 2. Not hot of temper, mild of dif. 
pobtion. 3. Not luxurious, notexpentive. A moderate table. Shuke. 
feare. 4. Not extreme in an Opinion, not ſanguine in a tenct. 2 
Placed betu cen extremes, holding the mean. Both kinds of oaks. 
—_— * on moderate kind, es the church of England hath 
taketh. as that other more extreme and rigorous, which certain 
elſeu here liave better liked. Healer. _— 

Moves a"ra Mijericerdia in law] a writ for the abating of an im. 
moderate ame: ciament, in any court not of record. 

Move? attLY, adv. {of nalerate] 1. Temperately, ſoberly, mild. 
ly. 2. In a middle degree. A mais mederatety tough. Arbathnor 

Mo'vr«aTtexess {ot maderate] moderation, ftate of being mode- 
_ temperateneſs. | 

ODERA'TION, Fr. [moderatzione, It. moderaciin, Sp. moder 
Port. of mnderatio, 12.4 1. Forbearance of — the — 
temper to party violence, ſtate of keeping a due mean betwixt ex 
— 2. Calmneſs of mind, equanimity; a virtue that governs all 

ons. 
 Mo'veraToR [moderatenr, Fr. moderatore, It. of mederator, Lat. ] 
1. The or thing that calms or reſtrains. A moderator of paſ- 
fions and a procurer of contentedneſs. Waiton. 2. A decider of a 
controverſy, an umpire at a diſputation, one who preſides in a diſ- 
putation to re{train the contending parties from indecency, and confine 
them to the queſtion. | 

Mo'eraTrIx [moderatrice, Fr. and It. of moderatrix, Lat.] a go- 
* an arbitratrix. 5 

O'DERN, adj. [moderne, Fr. mederno, It. and Sp. of modernus. lo 
Lat. ſuppoſed to bl a caſual corruption of He Vel potins = 
verbio modo, modernus, ut a die diurnus. Ainſworth] 1. recent 
not ancient, not antique, that has not been in uſe till of late years. 
Some of the ancient and likewiſe divers of the mcdern writers. Bacon. 
miliar things ſupernatural 

Moptsx Ajtroncmy, takes its beginning from Copernicus. 

Mopzax Architefare, the preſent Italian manner of building; or 
it is rather, in ſtrictneſs, what partakes partly of the antique, retain- 
ing ſomething of its delicacy and folidity, and partly of the Gothic, 
a orb borrows members and ornaments without proportion or 
judgment. 

Moverx Medals, ſuch as have been ſtruck within theſe 300 years. 
To Mo'perntst, werb af. [of modern] to adapt ancient compoſi- 
tions to modern perſons or things, to change ancient to modern lan- 

e, to render modern. 


o'DERNiSM {of modern] deviation from the ancient and claffical 
_— Swift. | 


manner. A ; 
Mo'vzaxs [medernes, Fr. moderai, It. and Lat. of latter 
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cauſeleſs. Shakeſpeare. 


Me „ ad}. e, Fr. L 
e TN DI IR 
not 


x 1 i x — e 

den. 3. Not looſe, not — honeſt — 2 
being within a mean, not exceſſive, 

not extreme. By a nag computation. Add; 

_ Mo'pesTLY, _ [of nag 1. —_— 4 — baſbfully, not 

K ans inns, =es ny > es 


Not 


— 2 ity of manners. The . SER 

. 5 Oo 6 | 

women, which is andy. Doe. which runs 2 upper w_ 

2 before, being a part of the tucker, — modeſty- piace. 
Mo'picun, . Lat. a ſmall pittance, a little matter. What - 


dicums of wit he utters. Shakeſpeare. 


Movp1F1 ABLE, adj. [of nd] that may be diverſify d by acciden- 
tal diſcriminations. | 

— — 4 [of modify] diverſiſiable by various modes, ca- 
pable of being modified. 

MobpiricAriox, Fr. [madificazione, It. of modificatio, Lat.] the act 
of modifying or qualifying any thing, or giving it new accidental dif- 
ferences of mode or form ; ſomething that modifies or gives a thing a 

icular manner of being. Not cauſed by new — of | 
ight. Newwtor. 

Mo'piF1eD, part. adj. [modific, Fr.] having a modality or manner 
of exiſtence. rich logic - 

Mov1eitepd [with logicians} a thing is ſaid to be modified, when the 
ſubſtance is conſidered, as determined by a certain mode or manner; 
as for example, when we conſider a body, the idea we have of it re- 
preſents a Go or ſubſtantive ; becauſe we conſider it as a thing that 
ſubſiſts by itſe!f, and has no occaſion for any elſe to ſubſiſt it. But 
when we conſider that this body is round, the idea we have of round- 
neſs, repreſents to us on!y the manner of being a mode, which we con- 
ceive cannot ſubfilt naturally without the body, the roundneſs of which 
it is, when we join the mode with the thing, then we conſider a round 
body, which idea repreſents to us a thing modified. - 

To Mo'piry, werb act. [mer. Fr. modificar, Sp. medificare, It. 
and Lat.] 1. To moderate, to qualify, to ſoften. After all this de- 
ſcanting and modifying upon the matter. L'Eftirarge. 2. To change 
the form or accidents of any thing, to ſhape, to give the modality or 
— of exiſtence, They z::4/f, and diſcriminate the voice. Ho/- 


Mep!'tiios 


M OL 


Moo1't.tiox Ille, Fr. modig/ione, It. modiolas, Lat. 1. e. little 
model] fo called in reſpett to the greater, which is the diameter of the 
 piliar; alſo a ſhouldering · piece or bracket, a little bracket or conſole. 

Muo1'L10N5, are little inverted conſoles, under the ſoffit or 
of the drip in the Ionic, Compolit and Corinthian cornices, and 
ought to correſpoad to the middle of the columns. In the Corinthian 
they are always moulded with carved work. In the Ionic and Compo- 
ſi they are more ſimple, —_— any ornament, except one 
ſingle leaf underneath. In the ic order it is half the diameter of 
the body of the column below ; in other orders it is the whole diame- 
ter, and is commonly ſuppoſed to be divided into 60 equal parts called 
minutes. 

Mov1o'tus [in ſurgery] that of a trepan, which cuts a bone 
circulary, and is — — 8. and female, as it hath, or hath 
not, a point in the middle to fix it the more ſteady in its operation. 

Mo bisu, adj. [of modus, Lat. or mode, Fr.] agrecable to the mode 
or fathon, formed according tothe prevailing cuſtom. The modi hy- 

rite endeavours to appear more vitious than he really is. Addi/or. 

Mo prsHLY, adv. [of mod] faſhionably, in a modiſh manner. 

Mo'vis1vess [of ] faſhionableneſs, aftettation of the faſhion. 

Mo'vo & Forma {in tuits and pleadings at law] part of a defen- 
dant's anſwer, when he denics that he has done the thing laid to his 
charge, modo & forma, i. e. in manner and form, as it is declared. 

io Mo'DuLaTE, verb att. [modulo, Lat.] to make an harmony, 
to form ſound to a certain key or to certain notes. All ſerve to make 
or modulate the ſound. Grew. | 

MovuLla'tion, Fr. [medulazione. It. of madulatio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of tuning or warbling, an agreeable harmony, ſound modulated. 
Their madulatioms mix mellifluous. 7 homjan. 2. The att of forming 
any thing to a certain proportion. The different proportion and du 
' lation of the matter variouſly diverſified. I o. 

MopuLa"ror [of mdulate) one who forms ſounds to a certain key, 
a tuner, any thing that modulates. 

Mo'puLE, Fr. [modulo, It. prob. of modulus, Lat.] 1. An empty re- 
preſentation, a model. 2. [In architecture] a certain meaſure or big- 
neſs, taken at plea ure, for regulating proportions of columns, and 
the ſymmetry or diitribution of the whole building. 

Mopus Decimandi, ſubſt. Lat. 1. Something paid as a compenſa- 
tion for tythes, on the ſuppoſition of being a moderate equivalent. 
2. [In law] is when land, or a ſum of money, or a yearly penſion be- 
longs to the parſon, either by coinpoſition or cuſtom, in fatisfaction 
for tythes in kind. Turning the ty the of flax and hemp into what the 
lawyers call a modus, or a certain ſum in lieu of a tenth part of the 
product. Sw:f7. | WE | 

Mo'LwaLL, a bird which eats bees. 

Mor, a. [ma. Sax ] more, a greater number. Sce Mo. | 

Moci.a'Los, Lat. {of pos, with difficulty, and Aa. Gr. I ſpeak} 
one that peaks with difficulty, or has an impediment in his ſpeech. 

Mo'tate { mobere, moire, mouaire, Fr. of mojacar, an Indian word] 
a thread or ſtuff of ſilk aud camels or other hair. 

Mo'tiocx, . the name of a cruel nation of America, given to ruf- 
IS ANI e e WU e ee WIE 2 ets 

ndon. 

Mor'vERED, adj. crazed. Ainfeoerth. | 
F — [moede, Fr.] a Portugal gold coin, in value 27 ſhillings 

tering. 

Mokry [moitie, from moien, Fr. the middle, meta, It. of medictas, 
Lat.] the half of any thing, one of two and equal parts. This com- 
pany being divided into two moieties. Hooker. 

To Moit, verb af. [mouiller, Fr. miilor, mule, g. d. to labour 
like a mule, or moeyen, to take pains, or, according to M. Ca- 
ſaubon, of won, Gr. trouble] 1. To daub with dirt, mud or filth. 
Moiled with dirt and mire. Knolles. 2. To weary, to tire. No more 
tug one another thus, nor moi yourſelves. Chapman. | 

o Moir, verb nent. [mouiller, Fr. moddelen, Du. to toil in the 
mud] 1. To labour in the mire. Mei not too much under ground. 
Baron. 2. To drudge, to work with might and main, to toil. They 
toil and e] for the intereſt of their maſters. L Eftrarge. Fe 

Motx Eau, Fr. [in fortification] a little flat baſtion, raiſed in the 
middle of a courtain that is over long. 

Mots'r [ me:/%e, mite, O. Fr.] 1. Wet, not dry, wet, not liquid, 
wettiſh, damp in a ſmall degree. 2. Juicy, ſucculent. Ainfecorth. 

To Mois r, or To Mo1's rex, verb act. [of noi] to make damp, 
to make wet to a {mall degree. 

Mo1'srexer [of mogen] the perſon or thing that moiſtens. 

Mo1'srxess [of ai] wettiſhneſs, dampneis. The moi/tne/5 and 
denſity of the air. Bacon. | 
 Mot'srure {moiteur, O. Fr.] wetneſs, dampneſs, a wateriſh cold 

humour, procceding from abundance of liquid matter, arifing from a 
conjunction of air and water, {mall quantity of liquid. The ature it 
beſtowed upon roots. Sidrey. 
Mok, adj. dark; as, moky weather. Ainſaworth. It ſeems a cor- 
roption of -urky : and in ſome places they call it -vgzy, duſky. 
Mo'ta, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the whirle bone on the top of the 


knee. 


MA Carnea, {with — a moon calf, a concretion of extra- 
a 


vaſated blood, which forms of fleſh, and moſt commonly hap- 

ns in the womb, and is termed a fa//e conception; or it is a ſpungy 
unſhaped ſubitance, without bones or bowels ; often black clottſed 
blood, and very hard, and bred in the womb, and is brought forth in- 
ſtead of a real birth. 

Mol. a Patella. See Mol Carnea. 

Mo tax Teeth [i. e. the grinding teeth] the five inward teeth on 
either fide of the mouth. 

Mor. a'sses, the groſs fluid matter that remains of ſugar after boiling, 
treacle, the ſcum of the ſugar-cane. 

Turkey, bounded by the river 


MoLDa'via, a province of 


Neiſter, which divides it from Poland, on the north eaſt; by Beſſara- 
bia on the Eaſt by the Danube, which ſeparates it from Bulgaria, 
on the ſouth; and by Walachia on the weſt; being 240 miles long, 
and 150 broad. ; 

To Mo'Logr. See To Movu'tpes. 

Mo'LDd-ware. Sce MouLD-WaRr. 


MOM 


Mor x. 1. A natural ſport or diſcolouration of the ſkin. To no rif\ 
hair upon the e of the face. Bacon. 2. A mark, either even with ic 
or ſtandding out, ſuch as is occaſioned to young children, from the 
1nagination or frights of the mother. 3. A — concretion of ex- 
travalated blood; the fame with ala carnea, Lat. See Mota. 4. 
(Mel, Sax. mole, Fr. mulo, It. muclle, Sp. of moles, Lat.] a rampart, 
pier or fence taiſed in a harbour, to break the force of the waves, a 
mound, a dyke. The ſea- rum d wall of the mole. Sardzs. 5. A lit- 
beat that works under ground. Ales have perſect eyes. Ray. 

Mol E BAT, /. a hih. Ai b. 

Mo'tecasr [of mole and ca] a hillock caſt up by a mole or 
mouldwarp. In ſprang let the mei be ſpread. Mortimer. 

Mo'tEcatCitr [of ie, and catcher] one whoic buſineſs is to 
catch moles. 

Motten [of moe and kill] hillock thrown up by the mole 
working under ground. 

MoLE'cura, Lat. a little cake or tump, or a little ſpot on the ſkin. 

MoLecui a [in phy ſics] a little maſs or part of any thing. 

To Mons. werb act. [moleſter, Fr. meliftar, Sp. moig/are, It. and 
Lat. ] todiiturb, trouble, vex, gorieve or diſquiet. 

Mol Es TA 110 [from , tra, Lat.] the act of moleſting. 
vexing or putting to trouble, uncauncſ cauled by vexativr, diſtuf- 
bance. Diſſatis action aud mation of ſpirit. Norris 

Molt“ sT ER [Of one who moleſt« or diſturbs. 

M9o'ttEreack [of mule and track] courie of the mole unde: gicund, 
"ll bottom of the _— Martiner. 

O'LEWARP {of male onpan, Sax.] a mole. The z 
brains mixt a 3 ] TM 

Mort'xE [i heraldry] as a croſs molir*, is a croſ: that turns round 
both ways, at all the extremities ; but not ſo wide 01 ſharp as that 
which is called anchorcd. | 

 Mour'xisrs, a ſect of the Romaniſts, who follow the dottrine and 
ſentiments of the jeſuit Molina, relating to ſufficient and cfficacious 

_- . | 
1 MotiTu'ra Libera, Lat. {in old deeds] free grinding, or liberty to 
make uſe of a mill, without paying toll; a privilege which lords of 
manors uſed generally th reſerve to their own tamilies. 

Mo'LLIEN T, adj. [, Lat.] ſoftening. 

4 Mor LIE“ ria, Lat. [with phyticians] mollifying or ſoftening me- 
cines. 

MolLiri“ant E, adj. [of 11cf) that may be ſoftened. 

Mo:.1.1rica'TIOx [of mollify} 1. ihe act of mollit\ing or ſoſten- 
ing. 2. Pacification, mitigauon. Some 7:54.;fcation, iweet lady. 
Shakeſpeare, 

Mo'tiirits [of nalin] 1. That which ſoftens, that which ap- 
peaſes. It is a great er. Qi. 2. He that pacites or miti- 


82970 Mo'LLir rv, werb act. [ nallis, Lat. moliir, Fr.] 1. To foftcn, 
to make ſoft. 2. To aſſuage. Herb nor 1, Hing plaiſter. I h. 
3. To appeaſe, to pacify, to quiet. In hope to ¼/%% the ſullen 
bri m. Dryden. 4. To qualiſy, to leſſen any thing harih or bur- 
thenſome. To i their demands. C. arendon. | 

Mo Lr VINO, part adj. [of mollig] ſoftening, aſluaging. 

Mo'LLixts, a ſmall muller for grinding of colours. 

Mo Lock, dirt, dung, ordure. 

MoLtmu'Tian Laws, the laws of Dunwallo Molmutius, the 16th 
king of the Britons, which were famous with us till the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. | | 

— 
ftripes cr blows; alio red ſpots in malignant and peſtilential fevers. 
Foa ks r. i.. VI. Obſerv. 39. 

Mor o'>«ts {melazzo, It.] the reſuſe ſyrup in boiling ſugar; the 
ſame with ie; which ire. | 

Mot o'ssus {pwacoo;, Gr.] a veilc in puctry couliſting of three 
long ſyllables. 

Mo't Tex, part paſſ. {oi merit ; ze molten, > ; nielted or calt by 
a founder. Braſs is n out of the lone. 7.5. 

Mor Tex Greaſe {in horſes] a diitcmper, which is a fermentation or 
ebullition of pituitous and impure humours, which preciprate and dii- 
embogue into the guts, and ſoinctine> kill ho; tes. 

Mo'tTixG, or Mou't Tix, the falling of, or chan>e af feathers, 
hair, kin, horns, voice of animals, which happen- o jome annually, 
and to others at certain ſtages of their lives. 


Mo'L r, Fr. and Lat. [AN. Gr.} a sort of wild garlic, forcerers 


garlic, herma!, or wild rue. Moly or wild garlic is of feveral forts ; 
as the great moly of Homer, the Iudien moly, the moly of Hungary, 

t's moly, the yellow moly, Spanith purple moly, Spaniſh ſilver- 
capped moly, Dioſcorider's moly, the ſweet moly of Montpellier. 


The roots are tender, and muit be carefully detended from froſts. 


The moly of Homer flowers in May, and continues till July. and fo 
do all the reſt, except the laſt, which is late in September. "They ate 
hardy, and will thrive in any foil. 

MoLy'spiT1s [poarG074;, Gr. ] the ſpume of filver, commonly pot 
out of lead. Miller. | 


MoLy'Bpomaxcy [worolouarria, Of yirel;, lead, and warruz, | 


Gr. divination] a divining, by obſerving the motions, figures, Oc. 
of melted lead. = 

Monk, /. a drone, a dull, blockith fellow, a dull, ſtupid biock- 
head, a ſtock, a poſt: this owes its original to the Frenca 4 vid mo 
mon, which ſignifies the gaming at dice in maſquerade, the cut in 
and rule of which is, that a ſtrict filence is to be obſerved ; wine 
ver ſum one ſtakes another covers, but not 2 word is to Le worn, 
Hence alſo comes our word m7. Hanmer. 
 Mo'mexT, Fr. [memento, It. Sp. and Port. momento, Lacy 1. 1 
the moiſt minute and inſenſible diviſion of time, and what i- ot cw tis 
called an inſtant. Performed in a ph yfical z:vmr-nt. Hale 


- quence, importance, value, weight Efteeming it to vb of at) mn 


ment or value in matters concerning God. Hotter. 3 Force 1 ple 
five weight, actuating power. Determined ouly by tHe oo ments Of 
truth. Norris. 
Mou x TAULY. v. {of * net] for a moment Aron, 
MowmtxTa'xtors, Mos N TAN or, Mo'ventarny e 
Fr miymentonco, It. and 5p. of π en,, Lat, 0: he UT 107 4 
RS monte 


of ware, Gr.] black and blue ſpots, the mark of 


MON 


moment, that i of a very ſhort continuance, momentary benef ts A 
rade; REAR. Arburhnout 

Movies a xrovest's, or Mo'utxTarixtss [of momentanrcezs, or 
roymyntary} Thowines of Curation or continuance. 

Mis CAL +, adj. [ramen , namentumn, Lat.] of weight. mo- 
ment or worth, important, weighty. The more mumentons concerns 
of: life.. arſon. 

Met x TCUSNES>, Weigltineſs of concern, the being of moment 
or worth. 

Myxiyrs [with am are _ 3 gas un- 
tale par's of quantities as are ſuppoſed to be in a perpetual flux, i e. 
© nmuably — or — and are accounted the genera- 

ve p:nciples of magnitude. 

Mowers {with naturalitts] are the quantities of motion in any 
moving body ; alfo 3 the motion itſelf, which they call vi in- 
tu, or the power by which any moving bodies do continually change 
their places. 

Moran 134 [in mechanics] is the ſame with impetus, or quantity 
of motion in any moving body. 

Mount ex, or Mr'unkx v, fubft. [ momerie, Fr.] an entertainment 
in which makers play frolics. See Most a, Miesrettekr, and Mas- 
KINA, | 

Mo'wornica [with botaniſt-] the male baliam apple. 

__ Mo'vrvs {| pwprs Gr. ] diſgrace, reprehentton}] the carping god, 
who had his beginring from ſſeep and the night; and though he was 
very flothful and ignorant, and would do nothing himſelf, yet found 
fault with every thing that was done by others. Among others, he 
is ſaid to have blamed Jupitcr for making man without a window in 
his breaſt, that his vices might be viſible, Whence all carpers are 
called momus's. 

Mo'x ACHAT, a4. [ monach.l, Fr. nonacale, It. nac halis, Lat. oo 
. Gr.] pertaining to a monk, vr conventual orders, monatiic, 
monkiſh. See Moxxtry. 

Mo'x acts: { monrach:/ne, Fr.] the ſtate or condition of morks, the 
monaſtic life. | | 

Mo'xaÞ, or Mor: ape ſpine, Gr.] an indiviſible thing. Diſunity 
is the natural property of matter, which cf itſelt is nothing elſe but 
an infinite congeries of phz tical merads. More. Alſo anity, as op- 
poſed to two, or more. | | 

Mox apts, lr. {of monad, which ſer; punt, Gr. ] digits or uni- 
ties in arithmetic. | | 

Moxa Dic, to unity. | 

MoXxANGI1OPOL YSPE RMOY'S, 2 {of worry, alone, aue. a veſſel, 
ebe, many, and emypa, Gr. ; with botaniſts] a term applied to 
ſuch plants as have many ſords in one ſingle feed veſſel. 


Moxa'xruus, Lat. {of pw, ſingle, and 80, Gr. a flower] 


that bears but one _ 3 _ 

Mo'xasc4 {m rargue, Fr. monarce, It | pare, alone, 
EC IS 1. One that 42 a governor in- 
veſted with abſolute ity, a king. 2. One 
the ſame kind. The arch oak the patriarch 
3. Preſident. Come thou monarch of the vine. Shakrſpeare. = 
8 adj. [of monarch] ſuiting a monarch, regal, impe - 
- rial, princely. | 

——— adj. [ nonarchigoe, Fr. monarchico, It. and Sp. mo- 
narchicus, Lat. of waagxa®e, Gr.] pertaining to a monarch or mo- 
narchy, veſted in a ſingle governor or ruler. From antipathes in na- 
n Brown. | 
| _ Mona'RCHicCALs, certain ics in the ſecond century, who ac- 
knowledged but one perſon in the Trinity, and held that the Father 
1 al ft. a monarchic form of 

Mor a'x curcxness, falft. a 1 1 

Mo'xarciy [menarchir, Fr. moxarchia, It. and Sp. . of 
p#<+D-, alone or ſingle, and ag. Gr. rule or command] 1. The go- 
veryment of a ſtate by a ſingle perſon, kingly government. While 
the monarch; flouriſhed, theſe wanted not a protector. diterbury. 2. 
Kingdom, eu pire. | 


ONARCHY of the Univerſe, is that abſolute ſupreme authority, god- | 


head, or dominion, which extends over all awithout exception ; and this 
being, both in the nature of the thing, and in the judgment of anti- 
gaity, the peculiar prerogative of one fingle perſon, is what the learned 
a.efixs refers to in that affertion of hi 


{pirito1 ſancta axe id oft adminifirationem & aiiper ſciti mm, i. c. 


all antient chritlian divinity aſcribed the monarciy to Gd the Fa- 
ther; and to the Son and Spirit, the aDMIxISTRATiGN OF DISPENSA- 
Tiox.” Val. Not. ad Euſeb. p. 5, 6. How far this remark holds 


true, the reader may judge, by collading what we have offered under 
the words FiesT Cavsr, Co-rumexst, Esstxce, Dir Eism, c. 
And indeed Huſelius (on whoſe writings this note was made) when 
giving us not mercly his ev ſentiments, but the doctrine of the 
CHU«CH, ſtiles the FaTHER's GODHEAD, conlidered in cntadiſtinel tan 
to the Sox, * * A godbead of MOXARCHIC authorits.” De Eccleſ. 
The/zz. 1. 1. c. 11. And Hippolvtus long before him, in his treatiſe 
againſt Noets, tells us, that notwithſtanding the divinity of the Son 
and Spirit, “ the corn [or diſpenſation] of harmony brings the 
matter to 4ze God. For there is but one G For tis the Fa TRA, 
who commands ; the Son, who onE rs; and the Spirit [acting by com- 
miffioa from both] who giverbs underflanding, &c.” On the other 
hand, it ſhould not be diſſembled that Tertullian, taking the word, 
MONARCHY, in a more r-ftrained ſenſe, does not ſcruple to apply it to 
the e], and I think allo to the rhird perſon ; though „ upon 
his ſcheme, were gr-atly 7uferior to the fi: as will appear from what 
has been (-id under the word, Homoustaxs, compared with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “ Atquin dico. Oc. i. e. bat I affirm, that no go- 
vernnient is V belonging to ove, fo ſingle, ſo uon ARCH CAL, as not 
to ba er by other perſons the neareft to her, guat 1P5Aa PROS- 
PEX+21T cficiales fibi, i. e. which ſhe herſelf has rovibko, as her 
offcers, or miniſterial a to herſelf. And if us to whom the m- 
rerchy belongs, has alio a ſon; it is not | y divided, and ceaſes 
to be a monarchy, ſhould his fon alſo be Tacen zxTo a participation 
of it. Jt is Rill X IN Ir AII VIS, from whom 'TiIs COMMUNICATED 
to the ſon; and ſo long as it is ils, tis nev a monarchy for 
being held by two perſons ſo cloſely united. If then the divire mo- 
narchy, though adninifircd by fo many legions and armies of angels — 


ſuperior to the reſt of 
of the trees. Dr;aden. 


s, Vetus omnis chriftianorum 
| theologia Deo quidem Patri MONARCHIAM Attribuit ; filio vero, & 


MON 


yer does not ceaſe to be the government of o, by being admin 
ſo many thouſands of powers : How can it be faid (or 
* gy of God] ſhould ſeem to ſuffer a d. and diper/ics: 
in Sor and Spirit, who are ALLOTTED the can. and third 
on t— —_— —  ——— then deſtroyed, when another 
inon is ſet up, i=dependenr, and of its 02:* proper fate, and fo ri- 
valling the firſt: But I who derive the Son from n» other original, but 
from the sUBSTANCE of the t ather, and doing nothing w1T oUT THz 
wirr of the Father, and xEceivinc ALL wut: roweR from the Fa- 
ther; how can I deſtroy the belief of a -onarchy, which I preſerve in 
the Son, as being DELIVERED to him from the Father. And the fame 
might be obſerved alſo concerning the #/:r4 degree : for] ſup ſe the 
Spirit to be derived from ro other quartcr, but FROM the — 


E“ the Son.” And then {reterting the objection on the perſon 
againſt u hom he wrices) he adds, © The e cy ſhould rather ſeem 
to be moſt in danger of being overthrown on year ſcheme ; who will 
not admit the ARRANGEMENT, and DISPENSATION of it; in tot nomin;- 
bus coxsSTITUTAM, guct Deus VOLUIT, i. e. CONSTITUTED in as 
many nai es, as the wii.L or Goo has determined.” 7ertull. Opera 
Ed. Colegn. p. 607. Is it to compare all this with the abore. 
cited remark of / alſſſus, without obſerving in how mode a form, and 
cations a manner, the $y1RIT of Moxraxisu made its firſt appear- 
ance in the world? I ſha!) only add. that if the reader would tee the 
doctrine of the church, as fared by EustnBius more at large, he may 
conſult the word CoATERNAL, Neceſſary Causk, Marcetiiaxs, and 
SCALE of Being, and may poſſibly be furniſhed with the trac tey to 
the antient, not to ſay SCRIPTURE-DOCTRINE on this head, under the 
words, Derry, Div: xirv, and Gon [or Gon EA] compared. 

Eꝛrſebius had obſerved againſt the Arias, that the Sox did 

not exiſt after the ſame manner with oTntx derived buings ; 
7. e. by that fort of creation, which is oat of nothin ; [tee 
_ CREAT10N} nor could he fairly be called a creature produced 
out of nothing | oucus; To Ave; n, i e.] after the like 
manner with orHER creatures: but that he alone was beer rren 
from the FaTHER HIMSELF, and exiſted in the Form of God, 
and was the imac of the inviſible God, and F1n5T-porN of 
all creation, or of every creature; and that for this cauie 
[meaning his divine or:gina! as before deicribed] the church 
had been taught to honour, and worſhip him only [of all d-- 
rived beings] as her Lord, and Sewicar, and Cal And then 
follows that 25d. trom which it citation is taken. 
But if (fays he) this ſhould raiſe with them [i. e. with the 
perſons whom he oppoſes} the fear of ſeeming to advance the 
notion of tus Gods; let them know, that though we do in- 
| deed acknowleuge the Son to he God, yet there is but oer 
oxLY Goo; even He [or perſon] who alone is without 
original, and ; 1.1.0 poſſeſies his own proper dome/- 
tic godhead [a godhead tha! is gronnded in him/e/f, and inde- 
pendent of any extrinſic cad and who became the cauſe [or 
author] even to the Son himſelf, both of his being. and hi 
being uch as he is ; by wicu the Son ALso niusty con- 
feſſes that he wes, having expreſsly declared, A. the li uin 
Father has ſent me, and | Live BY Tut Faru; and * as 
the Father laub life in lumielſ, to hath ue Giver to the Son to 
have life in bi Fo which reaſon (as % diu ſubjoins) 
be teaches us, that the Father is us God as well as eri, ſay- 
ing, I aſcend te my Father and your Father, toe Gov ard 
your Gad. And then having cited thoſe words, the head of 
ft is God”, he — «* there being but oxe on101- 
XAL and HEAD, how can there be Two Gops? Is not nE ſor 
that perſen} alone the oxe Gov, who knows 20 ſuperior, no 
AUTHOR of his exiſtence ; but poſſeiſes his own proper, uno- 
riginated, unbegotten godhead of moxarcnic authority, and 
has COMMUNICATED both or his godhead, and life to the Son; 
who produced all things by [or THro'] him; who stxvs 
him; who counanpDs him; who TEaciis kim; who Deli- 
VERS ALL THINGS to him; who GLOK1Flts bim; who nian- 
LY-EXALTS him; — whoſe wii. [or decree} it is that we 
ſhould him; who ntos him to hold ti: : throne, which is 
on the right hand of majeſty, when ſaying to hin, . 1hou 
at my right land: Who urox ALL THESE accounts is the 
Goo alio of the Sox mimeLy. In ontvitxct to whom the 
only Son emftied Limſ if, and humbled birſelf, 
taking the form of a ſervant ;——to whom he prars to 
whom he Gives Tuaxks; whom he teaches us to regard as 
the oxLY-T&ve Gon; and confeſies to be GREATER THAN 
1124SELF 3 and whom (over and above all theſe things) he 
would have us all underſtand to be even u1s Gop—— In theſe 
things the cuurcu or Gop having been inſtructed, Cc.“ 
E. ſeb. de Ecclef. Theolog. Cologn. p. 66, 67, 69, and 70. com- 
pared. See Mess1an, and after thoſe words, the works of 
Chriſt” read, meaning of the di vine perſon fo called; read 
alſo, this crititiſm ſerves — and read, c. ii. v. 36; and 
i 


read, as fecb he advres, aud worſhips the Father for himſelf. 
See alio Mtviatt Agency, and r the latter z from, &c. 
Mo'xasTERY [monoſlere, Fr. monaſtero, It. monofterio, Sp. monafte- 
rium, Lat. woaruu, Gr.) a convent or cloiſter, a of monks 
or nuns, a houſe of religious retirement. It is uſually pronounced, 
and often written monaftry. 
MowxasTE'kial, adj. [monaſieriali;, Lat.] pertaining to a mo- 


ery. 
Moxa'sTic, or Moxa'sTiCAL, adj. —— Fr. monaſtico, It. 
and Sp. monaſticus, Lat. A, Gr.] pertaining to a monk or ab- 
bey, relig ioully recluſe. 

22 atv. [of menaſtica!) recluſely, in the manner of 
a monk. 

Mon p, or Mouxp [awndus, Lat. mande, Fr.] a golden globe, one 
of the enſigns of an 2 — 

Mo'xpay — Sax. 9. 4. moon's day, maen-dacgh, Du. 
montag, Ger. macnvag, Su.] the ſecond day of the week. 

To Monz, verb neut. [manan, Sax.] to grieve and lament, to be- 
wail. See To Moax. 

Mox z rA, Lat. or coin. 

MoxE Tac: Uu, Lat. ſin old law? the 1ight and privilege of ci 
ing money. 


Moder 


MON 
Mo'wr v 2 Sax. 1 — _ Mm ” — * mo- 
neta, Lat. monoze, Fr. moc ort. It has properly no plur 
when money is taken for a ſingle piece, but monies cs 
for ſums. Jehnjor] a piece of metal marked jor coin with the arms of 
a prince or ſtate, who make it circulate or paſs at a tated rate, to faci- 
litate trade. Maney differs from uncoined filver, in that the quantity of 
filver in each piece of money is aſcertained by the ſtamp it bears, 
which is a — voucher. Locke. 
4 FA. — makes the mare —— 1 
| ecuniæ obediant ommia er. [ All things obey money. 
Fr. L Argent fait tout. CM \ wages. bm 4p 
We have another home-proverb to the ſame purpoſe, wiz. 
Eod makes, and appareſ ſhapes, but Mon E v makes the man. 
Lat. Tanti quantum babeas fs. Hor. Sat. I. Lib. I. Intimating, 
that tho' nature has been N ALI 00 and we 
have taken never ſo much pains to adorn our e, yet if we want 
the moſt neceſſary ingredient in our compoſition, MoxEr, all the reſt 
will hte avail us. 
This proverb is a good leſſon of ind in our calling, and frogality 
in our EXPences. | 
A fool and his Moxey is ſoon parted. 


Becauſe he wants ſenſe and diſcretion to it. The Scots ſay, 


He that gets bis geer (eſtate] before his wit, will be ſhort while maſter 


it. 
Mo'xtY-Bac [of money and 2 . Adiifon. 
Mo xe Y nox of money and box . 5 is put. 
 Mo'xty-crancer [of money and change] a broker in money. 
Mo'xE NEA, . [trom money; monnozer, monnozeur, Fr.] 1. A 
coiner of money. 2. A banker, one who deals in money upon re- 
turns, &c. | _ 
M9'xtYLEss, adj. [of money] wanting money, yleſs. 
| Mo'xtvy-uaTTER 8 m_ and — i debitor and 
creditor. Arbuthnot. 

Mo'xty-SCRIVEXER [of money and ſcrivener] one who raiſes money 
145 3 of nancy and wort] ſomething valuable, ſome- 
lo'xt y's-worTH [of money i able, ſc 

thing that will bring money. : | 
o Corn, ſutj.. [of mang, Sax. and corn] mixed corn, as wheat 

and ryc, mixt corn or maſlin. | 

Mo'xczr [mangene, a trader, from » Sax. to trade, man- 
agar bo gy doatn up ** ＋ 9 — 3 the name of 
any commodity, to expreſs a ſeller c ity ; as a mon- 
ger; and ſomctimes a meddler in any thing; as a <choremonger, a 
neu ſmonger. | 


Mo'xcREL, adj. [as »:2ngeorn, from mang, Sax. or mengen. Du. to 


mingle} 1. Being of a mixt breed; applied to a 9 2 
| between two kinds or ſpecies. 2. Sometimes uſed ſi ively. Mon- 
gi in faction. faint-hearred traitors. Addi/or. | 
__ Moxmetxr — Lat.] It ſeems here to fignify inſcription. 

_ others were * and diſtent 
great 1 and to wedges ſquare, | 

To Mo'x154, verb ad. [moneo, Lat.] to admoniſh; of which it is a 
contraction. Mons him gently. Aſcham. | 

Mo'x1sner [of mani] an admoniſher, a monitor. 

Mon1'T1o0N, Fr. [menitio, Lat.] 1. Information, hint. Holder. 2. 
Inſtruction, document. Deaf not only to the advice of friends, but to 
the counſels and zonitions of reaſon itſelf. L'Effrange. 3. [Among ci- 
vilians] a warning given by eccleſiaſtical authority to a to te- 

form hi: manners, upon intimation of his ſcar dalous life. 

_  Mo'x1Tor, an iſher, a warner of duty or faults, one who 

ives ae: eſlary hints; commonl — — to an upper ſcholar in a 

chool. commiſſioned by the war A to look to the boys in his abſence, 
and be an overſcer of their manners. To carry his monitor in his bo- 
ſom. his law in his heart, South. 

Mo'xstrox v, adj. [mitoire, Fr. monitorio, It. of monitorins, Lat.] 
admoniihing, advertiſing, or warning, couveying uſeful inſtruction, as 
monitory viſions and dreams. The azoxitory hint in my eſſay. Pope. 

Mo'x1Torxy, . admonition, warning. The pope writ a mani 
2 to him, for that he had broken the privilege of holy church. 

can. 

Moxtrox v Letters, letters from an eccleſiaſtical judge, upon infor- 
mation of {c-r:d1ls and abuſes within the cognizance of his court. 

Noxx { monec, Sax. munch, Dan. monnick, Du. minch, Ger. 
munk, Su. mine, Fr. monacco, It. menge, Sp. of monachus, Lat. of 
(49205, Gr. alone] one of a religious community, one who dwells in a 
monaſtery, under a vow of obſerving the rules of the founder of the 
order he belongs to. Manis in ſome reſpects agree with regulars, as 
in the ſubſtantial vows of religion; but in other reſpects, monks and 
regulars differ; for that regulars, vows e are not tied up to 
fo ſtrict a rule of life as monks are. HHlife. See Hitron and Cara- 
PHRYGIANS. 

Mork s-clor u, a fort of coarſe cloth. 

Mo'x«e&av [ avizerie, Fr.] the 1 of a monk, the monaſtic 
life. The dangerous ſervitude of their raſh and impotent votaries, 
nor the inconveniences of their montery. Hall. 

Mo'xxey {prob. of mannekin, monikin, a little man, or of mono, 
Sp.] 1. An ape, a baboon, a jackanapes, an animal bearing ſome 
reſemblance of man. 2. A word of contempt, or light kindneſs for 
a man or woman. Shakeſpeare. | 

Mon«-F1$H, a fiſh reſembling a monk's coul. 

Mo'xx OO, ſub/ft. a plant. 

Mo nood [of monk and hood] the character of a monk. He left 

off his m2onkbood too. Atterbury. | 
Mo'x«1$H, adj. [of monk] belonging to monks, taught by monks, 
ic. Atterbury. See Creed, Braxpeun, Cararnar- 


C1AXS compared. 5 
Moxx's Rhubarb {with botaniſts] a kind of plant, a ſpecies of 
dock ; its roots are uſed in medicine. ; 
Moxx's Seam [with ſailors] a ſeam when the ſelvedges of fails are 
laid a little over one another, and ſewed on both ſides. 
Mo'xmouTH, the capital of Monmouthſhire, 127 miles from Lon- 
don, fituated between the rivers Minny and Wye, over each of which 
| it has a bridge. It ſends two members to parliament, and did for- 


MOR 


merly give the title of duke to James, a natural fon of Charles II. 

Mo'xwoUTHSHIRE, a county of Engl; '. bounded by Hertford- 
ſhire, on the north- eaſt ; by the river Severn, which ſeparates it from 
Glouceſterſhire and Somerietſhire, on the ſouth-eaſt ; and Glan. organ - 
ſhire, on the weſt. It ſends two members to pa lia · ent. 

Moxoca'« ous, adj. [of we, alone, and aar, G.. fruit; with 
botaniſts] a term appiicd to ſuch plants as bear but one ſingle fruit. 

Moxo ctros, Lat. [poxius, Gr.] an unicorn or that has 
* horn ; alſo the Scne tuli. 

G NOCHORD ([morocor.le, F. ar-nocirdo, It. of , of - 
alone or fingle, and x3n, Gr. a ſtring] 1. A ppp, — 
merly uſed in the regulation of ſounds, the antients mi de uſe of it, to 
determine the proporuon ot ſounds to one another: when the chord 
was divided into two equal parts, fo that the terms were as one to one, 
they called them unions ; but if they were as two to one, they called 
them octaves or diapaſon:; when they were as three to two, they 
called them fifths or diapentes ; if they were as ſour to three, they 
called them fourth» or C:uteflarous ; if the terms were as five to four, 
they called it diton, or a tierce major; but if the terms were at ſix to 
five, then they called it a dewi-diton, or a tierce minor; and laſtly, if 
the terms were a» twenty-four to twenty-five, they called it a demiton 
or diene. The monochord being thus divided, was properly what 
they called a ſyſtem, of which there were many kinds, accordir g to 


the different diviſions of the monochord. Harris. 2. Sore lay an in- 


ſtrument having but one ſtring, as the trumpet marine. Harris. 
Moxocnro'ma, Lat. [powrxppa, of po; and xe, Gr. colour] a 


picture all of one colour, without any mixture. 


Moxo'coLox, Lat. [poun, ww, ſingle, and an, Gr.] the 
gut, otherwiſe called intefſinum rectum. ] 

Moxocor v DO [in botany] which ſprings frum the feed with 
a ſingle leaf at firſt, as corn, tulips, onions, c. 


Moxo'cuL AR, or Mono'curors, adj. [oc, Gr. fingle, and oca/u;, 


Lat. eye] one eyed, having but one eye. Some of the prickles 
flew into his eyes, and made him monrecaiar. Hau. Thoſe of China 
repute all the reſt of the world monoculons. Glinwille. 

Mo'xopy (man,, Fr. monodia, Lat. ed, of nes, alone, and 
in. Gr. a ſong] a poem where one ſings it alone, and not in a dia- 
logue, a funeral ſong. 

Mono'camtsT [Rec. one, and yapcs, Gr. marriage] one who is 
for _ marriage, one who diſallows /econd marriages. Bur, 

N. B. It is not always fo app nt. whether an antient writer means 
by ſecond marriage, the entering into that ſtate again after the firſt wife's 
deceaſe ; or the taking a /ecord wife, whillt the fff is yet lrring. But 
MONOGAMY, from the nature of language and ch of the word 
I think) thould preclude only the latter. | 

I [mm:gamic, Fr. mon = — Lat. of er-, 
g62v95, One, vans, Gr. to marry] a marriage, or having but 
one wife, or one huſband, nd n0-acc all he Bids = 

Mo'xocRam [monogzramme, Fr. of word alone, and yeaupa, Gr.] 2 


Cypher or character, compoſed of ſeveral letters interwoven, being a 


kind of abbreviation of a name. By its et » as Scapula obſerves, 
it ſhould imply a bare delineation or firjt ferteh ; and where ſome 
things are not yet added, which are neceſſary to conſlitute a compltat 
form or figure. Query, if this does not ſerve to explain Ex/tarhiu,* 
uſe of the term fre, when he endeavours to account for 
Howen's making the firit ſyllable in the word Scamandrius ſhort? IT 
mean, by ſupprefing in pronunciation the letter [S] and reading it 
Kamandrius ; for ſuch a reading breaks in upon the compleat form or 


body of the word. Exftath. in Iliad p. 193. 


Monxocra'unma Pifzra, Lat. [of e and yeaupa, Gr. ] a picture 
that is drawn only in lines without colours. 
Moxnoca a' rule Ficture, a pictuic oniy drawn in lines without co- 


lours. 


Moxouk 'mERa, Lat. [of pwS- and nui;a, Gr. a day] diſeaſes that 
are cured in one day. | | 
 Mono'LoGusT [ monologus, Lat. worry e-, Gr. ] a perſon of the dra- 


ma that talks to himſelf, a ſoliloquitt. 


MoxoLo'cut, or Moxo'Locy, /. {monologue, Fr. youhogen, of 
Nes, alone, and es, Gr. diſcourſe} a ſoliloquy, a Crawatic ſcenc, 
where only one actor ſpeaks. He gives you an account of himiclf 
and of his returning from his country, in g, D den. 

Mo'xoumacur, 2 
fight] a ſingle combat, a fight of tuo, hand to hand, a Quel. 

Mo'xome . [moncme, Fr. in algebra] a quauitity that has but one 
denomination or name; as, ab, aul, acab. 

Moxo'miar [with algebraiſts] a quantity of one name, or of one 


fingle term. | | 
„ Lat. a ſharp pain in the bead, affecting but one ſin 


| Moxoryr'TaLovs, adj. [mrcrtals, Fr. of et. and wirgacs, Gr. a 
leaf; with botaniſts] is applied to a lower which has but one petal ; 
which tho it is ſeemingly cut into four or five ſimall petalas or flower 
leaves, are yet all one piece, and fall off all together; as bindwecd. 
ſage, jeſſamin. mallows, &c. and are of ſeveral forts ; as campanifor- 
mis, tripetaloides, tetrapetaluides, pertapetaloides, hexapetaloides ; which 
ſe | 


MoxoyPETaLous Flower, uniform and regular [with botaniſts] is 
one in which the petal is not at all divided, or, if divided, the ſeg- 
ments anſwer each other. 

MoxoPtETaLovus Flower, difform or irregular, is one in which the 
parts of the petal do not exactly anſwer one to the other. | 

Moxoruv'strEs E pa9n%c,, alone or ſingle, and press, Gr. nature] 
a name given to all thoſe {Caries in the Levant, who will allow cf b. 
one only nature in Jeſus Chritt. | 

Moxo'entrLLoN, Lat. [of wow; and Quan, Gr. a leaf] a plant that 
has but one leaf. | 

Moxo'roLisT {meropoleur, Fr. monopoliſta, It. monepola, Lat. Ae 
ohms, Of wars, ſingle, and rwMw, Gr. to ſcll] an engroiler of a com- 
modity or trade to himſelf, or one who by patent obtains the ſole 
power or privilege of vending any commodity. . 

To Moxo'POLizt, verb a&?. mn pet, Fr. Kues, üngle, and . 
aw, Gr. to ſell] to have the ſole power or privilege of veuding any 
commodity. | 

Muxor0titlgo, fort. od. fol mnrpilize; of wes, alone, ant 

TY 


ubfſt. [ warunxta, of 1405, ſiugle, aud ax, Gr. a 


MON 


722:v,Gr. to fei) engroſſing commoditie, 
{0 as have the fold: le of them. 

Moro rot [ mrovpole, fr. , It. mf, Sp. mor pelfum, 
lat. neh, Cr. 1. An unlau ful kind of trafic, hen one or 
more petens make themſelves fole maſters of any commouny, in or- 
der ter hence the price. 2 [Tn a law ſenſe] a graut from the king 
t» any perſon or perſons for the ſole buying, ſelling, working, or 
uſin; of any thing. | 

M0 F1TERON (Neri, of ee. alone, and 7: 2 Gr. a wing ] 
d of round temple, having its root ſupported only by pillars. 

Moxo'eTOTL, %. the fame with Moxortoton, a noun 
ue in ſome one oblique caſe. Clare Latin Granmar. 

Mo:.o'rToTox Lat. ( ac3: 7/700, of i, lingle, and Flac, Gr. 
ile! a noun which has but one caſe. 

Meworrtc { p13 renz, of pure, one, and rn, Gr.] a perſon 
ho ſees but with one eye. 

MoxoPyst'x0s [of wr, and m2, Gr. a kernel} that has one 
{-d or kernel in a berry ; as philyrea, miſte:oe, Sc. 

Moros n 1105 [of wir; and ifa. Gr. ſced] that bears a ſingle 
ſced to each flower; as in the valerian, the marvel of Peru. Ec. | 

M-x0'nc21s, Lat. [of wr fingle, and ge, Gr. a teſticle] a man 
who hath but one teſlicle. 

Mo'xor yTiHME, Lat. [of por; and c2u:;, Gr.] a poetical 


5. e. the buy ing tem up. 


ſrign, the verſes whereof end with the ſume rhyme. The Arabian 


pocts aflect thi> kind of verſe; in which we have two celebrated 
poems; the one Carmen Abu-lolæ. which Erpenius has printed at the 
end of his Arabic grammer; and the other (by far the mort judicious 
compoſition) printed by Pocsel, and called Carmen Tegrai: but both 
abound with the true it and fre of the Eoftern poetry. 

MoxosPr#t xICaL, 44. conſiſting of a ſingle ſphere. 

Moxo'sr 1c 44, or Moxo'*T1CHON (N e. of Aer and N, Gr. 
a verſe) an epigram, or compolition that conliſts of but one ſingle 
verſe. 

Moxosw' List [mon ale, Fr. monefillaba, Tt. mrc/yial a, Sp. 
Huis, Lit. „ Sn. of 45 and ovaaaty, Or.] a word 
which hs but one ſyllable. Our language already overſlocked with 
mon fllables. Swift. 4. [fro b E bl. 

MoxosY"LLaBLED, part. adj. m mn , Eng. mongſillabe, 
Fr.] conſiſting of = {y!Jable, made into one ſyllable. Cleawe- 
dun . 

Moxo'rnt1:Tss (of nig, fingle, and $:w. Gr. to will] a ſect 
in the fifth and ſucceeding centurics, who held that there was but one 
will in Jeſus Chriſt. This / (as it is here called) agreed, fo far as 
T can find, with the main body of the primitive writers; in whoſe 
works you will ſearch i b to find the dodrine of Two [or more} 
intelligent agents ſo united as to conſtitute o perſon. No— the 
firſt patron: of this opinion were (if we may credit St. Henexs) a very 
differen: ſet of men; as we have ſhewn under the word Gmoflics, Cerin- 
thians, Ec. by many a citation from that truly apeſlalic writer; but as 
the defenders of this cauſe, which in effect made Two perſons 
Chriſ, endeavoured to ſcreen themſelves under the notion of uxtrv, 
hear what St. rencus replies to all this. Quia autem canes, Sc. i. e. 
whereas all the aforeſaid, meaning (as he tells us a few lines before) 
thoſe who divide our Lord, fo far as in them lies, by affirming that he 
is a COMPOUND of two or more different [intelligent] $UBSTaxCEs 
(5. . ſo far as relates to the point in band, the one ii e divine, 
and the other a ſoul ſor ſpirit] of the ſame kind with the reſt of men] 
all theſe (ays he) tho“ in worDs they confeſs oxE Jeu Chrift, do 
but mc themic!ves, as ang one thing, and /aying another, &c. 
trenceusr. Ed. Grate. p. 241. 238. And to the ſame effect, p. 244. 
« Ft i vx1T0s ev; dixeruit, Sc.“ and if they'll ſay © they are uxITED, 
c.“ In infwer to all which, he ſhews the weakneſs and inſufficiency 
of their hyp:rhefis ro ſupport any real unity of perſon ; which (in his 
judgment, and in that of the c church, which he profeſſes to give 
us) conſiſts, not in the anion of the Chriſt or Sarin, from above, with 
the arzima! Crit or Fine, i. e. with a /h of the ſame kind with ours; 
ifer p. 228 and G»0//745 compared] but that the terms Chrift and Jeſus; 
add, if you will, alſo, Sox of Gov, and Sox of Max; are all (as 
the Fe council of Ae well obſerved) only different appellations 
of one arte ſame {ivine agent united to a body, 246—247, or as 
he explains himſelf more fully, p. 242, © the only-begotten word 
| for I of God — being after the manner of a ſoul (for ſuch is the 

-xp2rt of his terms) molt intimately united to that = which him- 
{elf had formed or fafvioned [meaning a body] 2e. I fay, accord- 
ing to the Fa1 HER'S will, and being made » He (that divine per- 
ſon] is Jus Chrift our Lord; who' was indeed 0rx1G1xNalLY impa/- 
lle, but xow made paſſible, and has accordingly ſuffer d for us 
and not. as CerrxTnavs affirmed, flew away and left the nan upon 
his approaching ſufferings, as being himſelf ſtill e; or (as 
 Valentinus afterwards refined upon him) contracted himſelf, that death 
might take place an the man; and then communicated of his own 
power to the man, that death might be aboliſhed by him. But on 
either ſcheme, the Gop remained ;mpaſſible, and nothing beſides the 
Max ſuffered for us] Ireneus adv. Herejes. Ed. Pari:, p. 798. I 
ſhall only add, that this old Gxoffic and Cerinthian doctrine was in 
effect revived in the fourth, and by the ſecular arm tSTABLISHED be- 
fore the cloſe of the fifth century: tho? it met with much oppolition ; 
firſt from the Eunomians and Apollinariars, and afterwards (tho in a V/, 
perfect manner) from the Extyc4ians and Moxornztirks: if that in 
ſtricineſe of ſpeech can be called an orrOStT Io in the wo laſt; who 
belonged both to the main body of the Arhanafiars, and having ad- 


mitted with them the notion of evo intelligent ſubſtances in Chriſ, 


7. . having admitted the For xDATION PRINCIPLE of Cerinthian:/m, 
did. like men in <a. /r-g2/:ng with their chain, proteſt againſt ſome 
of it: conſequen-es. See EUTYCHIANS, CERINTHIANS, Looms, 
aud INcarnaTion compar d. 

MoxoTom1'a, or Moxo'rotr, Lat. /ubft. [monotonie, Fr. warma, 
of , fingle, and rs, Gr. tone] the quality of having but one tone, 
unttormity of ſound, aut of variety in cadence, a want of inflection 
© variation of voice, or Pronuncintion, where a long ſeries of words 
are delivered with one unvaried tone. The repetition of the ſame 
rhimes within four ins of cack other, as tireſome to the car through 
their mrtontes. Pape. 


M ON 


MoxoTercLyen argryh per, of irc and reryaue;, Gr. a 
mghyph} the ſpace þ prom triglyph between two pilaſters or co- 
mn>. 


Moxs, a city of the Auſtrian Netherlands. capital of the provi 
of Hainalt, 26 miles S. W. of Bruflels. +7 oa 
M'oxstE us, Fr. a title uſed by them ſpeaking to their equals, the 
periodic:} 


ſame as our Sir; alſo a term of reproach for a Frenchman. 
Mor s00'N, Jubjt. | monſ22, mong:n, Fr.] monſoons, are 
wind: in the Indian or Eaſtern fea; that is, winds that blow one hal! 


the yer one way, and the other half on the te points ; and 
theſe points and times of ſhifting are different, in the different parts of 


the ocean ; for in ſome places the wind is conſtant for three months 
one way, than three months more the contrary way, and ſo all the 
year. The mon/cors and trade-winds are conſtant and periodical, even 
to the thirtieth degree of latitude, all around the globe, and ſeldom 
tranſgreſi or fall ſhort of thoſe bounds. Ray. 

Mors Feneris [with anatomiſts] the part of the pudenda. 

Mo'zsTEr [monfire, Fr. monſtram, Lat.) 1. An unnatural birth, or 
the production of a living thing, ing from thep roper and uſual 
diſpoſition of parts in the ſpecies it belongs to; as when it has too 
many or too few members; or ſome of them are exceſſively large. 
It ought to be determined whether mr»fers be really a diſtinct ſpecies. 
Locke. 2. Something horrible for deformity, wickedneſs, or miſ- 
chief. Women will all turn r. Shakeſpeare. 

Io Mo xs TER, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to put out of the com- 
mon order of things. Obſolete. To hear my nothings morfter”./. 
Shakeſpeare. 
 Mo'xsT&axT, adj. Fr. [monflrans, Lat.] ſhewing or declaring. 

MonsTRr1'tEROUs, adj. [morftrifer, of mamtrum, a monſter, and 
Fero, Lat. to bear] bringing forth or producing monſters. | 
— adj. [ morytrificabilts, Lat.] very large, mon- 

> 


Mox:T&o'srTY, or MoxsTruo'sity [of ruons. Mon | 
15 more anal ] monſtrouſneſs, the 1 of — out of 2 
mon order of the univerſe. This is the zorffruefity in love, that the 
will is infinite, but the execution confined. Shatr/peare. 

Mo's:rRoUs, adj. { morſtreux, Fr. monftruoſo, It. monſ?rr fo, Sp. of 
moenſlrejus, Lat.] i. iating from the courſe of nature. Some 
aun, productions. Locke. 2. Strange, wonderful, prodigious; 
generally with ſome degree of diſlike. O moxffrous but one halt- 
penny worth of bread to this intolerable deal of ſack. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Exceſſive, irregular, enormous. No menſ runs height, or breadth, 
or length appear. Pope. 4. Shocking, hateful. An invention given 
2 the Spaniards to ſave the m-o:/rous ſcorn their nation received. 

on. | 

Mo'xsTrous, adv. exceedingly, very much. There reſiding a 
fair cloud in the bottom, and a monſtrous thick oil on the top. Ba- 
con. | 


Mo'xsTROVSLY, adv. [of monſfrous) 1. In a manner out of the 


of common order of nature, thockingly, terribly. 2. To a and 
— _ 


enormous degree, 3 5 . 

— [of moxfirous] 1. Prodigiouſneſs, the Rate of be- 
ing beyond the ordi courſe of nature. 2. Enormity, irregular 
nature or behaviour. 1 

MoxTa'unox, a city rance, in the province of Guienne, and 
territory of Quercy, fituated on the river Agout, 18 miles north of 


Thoulouſe. 197 0 N 
Mo'xTaxT, /ubft. Fr. 1. A term in fencing. 2. [in French 
— ines the ſame as we mean — ws 
when 4 =-argge Aobra | 
Mo'xTax1sTs, followers of Montane: their leader, who ated the 
and had his propheteſſes. | : 
MoxTEF1a'sco [of Montefiaſcone, in Italy] a rich ſort of wine. 
MoxT Pagne/ [in mili irs] is an eminence choſen out of the 
reach of the cannon ſhot of the beũeged place, where perſons of cu- 
riofity poſt themſelves to behold an attack, and the manner of a ſiege, 


without being —_— to danger. 
MoxTE'ro, . Sp. a fort of cap uſed by hunters, horſemen and 
ſeamen. His hat was lle a helmet or Spaniſh montero. Bacon. 
MoxTe'Tt, MonTeTH, or MonrErru [from the inventor's name] 
e laſſes in. | 
| ew things produce new words, and thus Matech, 
Has by one veſſel ſav'd his name from death. King. EV, 
Mo'xTFERRAT, the name of a dutchy in Italy, by the 
lordſhip of Verceil on the north, by the Alexandrine on the eaſt, by 
the territories of Genoa on the ſouth, and by the country of Aſte on 
the weſt. Subject to the king of Sardinia. | 
MoxTco'mrrY, the capital of Montgomeryſhire, in Wales, fitu- 
ated on the river Severn, 177 miles from It ſends one mem- 
ber to parliament. | 
MoxTG0'MERYSRIRE, a county of north Wales, bounded by the 
ſhires of Merioneth and Denbigh on the north, by thoſe of Radnor 
and Cardigan on the ſouth, by Shropſhire on the eaſt, and by another 
part of Merionithfhire on the weſt. It ſends one member to parliament. 
MoxT# (mona, or mond, Sax. moanad, Su. maent, Du. monaßt, 
Ger. mis, Fr. meſe, It. mes, Sp. mex, Port. menfis, Lat.] a f. of 
time meaſured either by the ſun or moon, the twelfth a year, 
called a ſolar month; alſo the ſpace of 28 days, in which the moon 
nearly compleats her courſe, d a lunar month. 
Ajtr«ngmical Moxru, or Syncdical MoxTH, is the preciſe twelfth 
part of a year, or the time the ſun takes up in paſſing through one of 
the ſigns of the zodiac, commonly reckoned to contain 30 days 10 
hours and a half. 
Calendar MoxT#, a month not containing an equal number of days; 
but ſuch as are ſet down in the almanac. 

Civil MoxTH, a month ſuited to the different cuſtoms of particular 
nations. | 
Philoſophical MoxTu [with chemiſts] is the ſpace of 40 days. 

Lunar Synodical Mox ru, is the ſpace of time between two con- 
junctions of the moon with the ſun. 

Lunar Periodical Mox rn, the ſpace of time wherein the moon 
makes her round through the zodiac. 


L: 75 * 


XO O 


Lanar luminative MoxTu, is the ſpace from the firſt time of her 
7 after the new moon, to her firſt appearing the new moon 


MoxTa of Arien, or Moxru of IHleminetion on [with aftrono- 
| mers] is the ſpace of 26 days, 12 hours, in which the moon is to be 
ſeen; the other three days, in which it is darkened by the fun, being 
taken away. 

MonTn Decreterial, or Mourn Madca!, alfo confifts of 26 days 12 


hours. 

Mon ru of Conſecution, or Mou ru of Progreſſion [with aſtonomers] 
is the ſame as ſynodical month, 5. e. the of time between one 
conjunction of the moon with the ſun, and another ; being ſomewhat 
more than 29 days and a half. 

MonTH of Peragration, or Mon vn Periodical [ with aſtronomers} 
i. e. the ſpace of the moon's courſe from any point of the zodiac to the 
ſame again, conſiſting of 27 days, 7 hours and 45 minutes. . 
* [in hieroglyphics] was repreſented by a palm · tree, ſending 

a branch 


in a month. 2. ng every month. 
Mo'xTYLY, adv. [cf month] once in a month. 12 
very well monthly, other may as well even daily be i 


Hooker. 
Moxrn's-uind, /abft. longing defire. You have a month';-mind 
to them. ſpeare. ; ; 
MoxT1'Gzxous [montigena, Lat.] born in the mountains. 


Moxr joveg [with mili men] is a banner; ſo ment jeye St. 
Denis, is as much as to ay, the banner of St. Denis. 
Monrivacaur (e . Lat.] wandring on the mountains. 
Mon rot'a, Fr. ſin horſemanſhip] a ſtone as high as the ſtirrups, 
which It:lian riding matters mount their horſes from, without putting 


their ſoot in the ſtirap. | | 5 
3 _ Fr. (with horſemen] the poiſe or reſt of the foot on the 


MonTyzLiien, a city of France, in the provence of Languedoc, 
7 country of Niſme, fituated on the little nver Ley, 50 miles N. E. 

Narbonne. | 

MonxTro'se, a town of Scotland in the ſhire of fituated at 


Angus, 
the mouth of the river Eſk, on the German ocean, 46 miles N. E. of 


Edinburgh. : 
MonTzo'ss, fubf. an under gunner, an aſſiſtant to a gunner, engi- 

neer, or ſire · maſter. P : 
MonTsenra'r, one of the ſmalleſt of the Caribbee iſlands, in the 

Atlantic ocean, in America, 30 miles S. W. of Antegua ; ſubject to 


Er. raiſed in memory of ſome famous perion or action. 2. A tomb, 


r. erected in of the dead. 
The MoxumErxT of Landis, a noble pillar, of the Corinthian order 
erected in that city, in memory of the terrible fire which conſu- 
med the greateſt part of it, in 1666, and near the where it 
5 It has an scar rio on its pedeſtal, y of every free 
riton's 1 

Moxumnt'xTAL, adj. 1. Preſerving memory, memorial. The 
F 
been given. Woodward. 2. Belonging to a tomb, raiſed in honour 
of the dead. And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter. Shakeſpeare. 


Sad amazed mood. Spenſer. 2. Anger, rage, heat of mind, 
mod, which in Gothic fignifies habitual temper. In mood 
caſt forth itones. Hooker. 3. [In grammar 
goes in ſome 


— 


3 7 hours, and 41 minutes ; but does 
78, 


take the ſun in 8 
moon is the changing luminary : 
or Phoebe. — hey came Goes actfhn, which is the 
of the moon, being by nature cold and moiſt, and is 
deſs huntreſs. Peacham. 2. A month. 


bal, moon. moon was an ancient idol of England, and wor- 
ſhipped by the Britons in the form of a beautiful maid, having her 
head covered. and two ears ſtanding out. 75 | 

The Moox [in her decrement} is in her waining. 

The Moon | in her detriment] is in her eclipſe. 

The Moox {in her compliment] is when the is at full. 

' The Moon bucrefſant, is the ſame as in her increment. | 

The Colour of the Moon {in blazon] is either proper, which is ar- 
gent or or, as the is borne ; but theſe two metals repreſent her beſt, 
unleſs ſhe be in her detriment, and then ſable is better. 

Moon [in heraldry} is always borne in coat armour, either in- 
creaſing or z but never in the full. An increaſing moon is 
a ſymbol of nobility and increaſe, called increment. 

o0nN-BEAM [of mon and beam) a ray of lunar light. On the 
water the moun-beams play'd Dryden. 

Moon-caLe [of mon and calf, mondkalb, Ger.) 1. A falſe 
tion, a moniter ; ſuppoted perhaps anciently to be uced by 
influence of the moon. tow cam'it thou to be the of this m 
calf. Shakeſpeare. 2. A dolt or ſtupid fellow. The ſotted moonca/f 


1 — [of moon and eye] 1. That can fee better by night 
than day. 2. having eyes effected by the revolutions of the moon. 
Fobnlon. 3. Dim-ey'd, purblind, moonblind. Ain/worth. 
Moon-s yes, a diſeaſe or imperfettion in horſes. 
Moo'n-resv, a forvof ſhrub. | 
Ns. 63. 


every new moon. 
Mo'nTaLY, af. [of month] 1. Continuing a month, performed 


MOP 


Moo's-F15#, . Moon-fiſh is ſo called becauſe the tail fin is ſha- 
pon the 0 belf-moce, by which, and his odd truiled ſhape, he i 
* Grew. 


Eg 


* __g adj. enlightened by the moon. Our moonlight revels. 


SHINE, H. [of moon and Gine] 1. The luſtre of the moon. 
I by the ani to the windows went. Dryden n bur 
2 2 Cn Cys Hes bak 


Moo'xsn1xs, or Moo' j. enlightened moon 
Moo'xsHixeg, or NSHINY, adj. enli the - Both 
ſeem corrupted from moonforxing. A fair 13 Clarendon. 
— 5a ea Addiſon. 

MoonsToxt, fach. a ſort of ſtone. Ainfecerth. 

Moon-won r [of moon and wert] an herb, called fiation-flower or 


Heere, ad. [of mon formed like the horned moon. Mite. 
00'XNSTRUCK, moon, lunatic. And 99» /truc 
3 Ailton, * e 
00xN-TRE'FOLL, af. [medicage, Lat.] a plant. The er- trefoil 
hath a pal ilionaceous CE which becomes 2 orbiculated fruit, 
S 
00'xY, adj. moon 5 ing a creſcent ſor the ſtandard 
that reſembles the moon. His w troops. J. Phil; x. x 
Moon, /»b/t. [ more, Fr. moro, It and Sp. manta, Lat] 1. A ne- 
a black, a moor, a native of Mauritania in Atrica. 2. [ Moon, 
. moer, Du. movder, Teut. clay] a bog, a fen, a traci of low and 
watry grounds. She kept ſheep on the arcor. Carew. | 
Moo's-cocx [of mer and cock] the male of the moor hen. | 
Mon- ut [of ner and ben] a water fowl that feeds in moors and 


| — without web fert, the female of a moor- cock or heath- 
— | 


To Moor @ Ship A Proviſe [a ſea term] is to have an anchor in the 
river, and a hawſer on ſhore ; in this caſe, they ſay, tl. e ſhip is moored 
with her hed aſhore. | | 

To Moor, verb act. [morer, Fr. a ſex phraſe] to faſten by anchors 
or otherwiſe. And in mid ocean left them m at land. Ou A. 

To Moos, verb neut. to lay out the anchors ſo, as is moſt - nvenient 
for the ſaſe and ſecure riding of the (hip, to be fixed, to be ſtation d. 
12 Ararat where Noah's ark firſt moor'd. Artuthnot and 

opc. 1 | 

To Moor @ Ci [afea phraſe} is to lay out one anchor on one fide 
and athwart a river, and another on the other ſide right againſt it. 

To Moon ang [a fea phraſe] is to have an anchor in the river 
and a hawſer on ſhore. | | 
_— _—__— [a fea phraſe] is to moor quartering between 

Moo'z1xc for Eaft, Weft, &c. [a ſea phraſe] is when they obſerve 
which way, and upon what point of the compaſs the ſea is moll like to 
endanger the ſhip, and there lay out an anchor. | | 

Moo'z1$4, adj. [of re; manyas, Lat.] pertaining to the Moors. 
or inhabitants of Mauritania; alſo fenny, watery. Ihe inundation of 
8 ſalt waters, and mocriſb earth exaggerated upon them. 


Moo'xLatp [of moor and land] marſh, watery ground, bog, fen. 
In the moorlands. Mortimer. | . 

Moon's- HEAD [with chemiſts] a copper cap, made in the form of a 
head, to be ſet over the chimney of a reverb-ratory furnace; alſo the 
head of a ſtill, having a pipe or vole to let the raiſed ſpirit un down 

Moo'ssToxE, ſuf. a ſpecies of granite. Great rocks of moorftone. 
Wootward. | 5 | 

Moon v. adj. [of r] fenny, marſhy, watery. As when thick | 
miſts ariſe from moory vales. Fairfax. 

Moos, an American beaſt, as large as an ox, very flow footed, 


and having a head like a buck, the biggett of the ipeci:'s of deer. 


To Moor, verb a. [from moxian, mort and qe mor, Sax. meeting 

, or perhaps, as it is a law term, from awe, Fr a word, more, 

Su.] to plead a mock cauſe, to ſtate a point of law by way of exerciſe, 
as was commonly done in the inns of court at appointed times. 

Moor, or Moor Cæſ or Point [from the verb] an exeiciſe or ar- 
guing of caſes, performed by young ſtudents in law at times 2 
the better to enable them to practicr; a point or caſe diſputable, ſuch 
as may afford a proper topic for diſputation. Who would require ano- 
ther to make an argument on a met paint, who underſtands nothing of 
our laws? Locke. 

Moor-uAL . ¶ mox- heal, Sax. ] the place where the moot caſes were 
anciently handled. 

— of the Moors, or Survezor of the Moors, an officer who is 
choſen by the bench, to chooſe the moot men for the inns of chancery. 

Moo'r-ukx, or Meo'Ttrs, ſtudents of the law, who argue moot 


Moy [moppa, Sax. and Wel. aojpa, Lat.] 1. An utenſil for waſhing 
and cleaning floors of a houſe ; it is made of pieces of cloth or lucks of 
wool fixed to a long handle. 2. [Perhaps corrupted from ack. - 

ſon] A wry mouth made in contempt. Shatepeare. 
o Mor, verb act. | from the ſubit.] to rub with a mop. 

To Mor and Mow, verb neut. [prob. of mompelen, Du. the mumr+ ; 
mock. Fobnſon] to make wry mouths at a perſon, in contempt. Aep- 
ping and mowing. Shakeſpeare. 

To More, verb neut. [of this word I cannot find a probable ety mo- 
logy. Johnſon] to act or behave ſtupidly or ſortiſhly, to be ſtupid, to 
be drowſy, to be in a conſtant day 1 to be ſpiritleſs and inatten- 

9 tive, 


MOR 


ve, to be upd and delicious. Demoniac phrenſy, -<pi»; melan- 
chaly. Ates, 

To Mort. S . to make or render ſpiritleſs, to deprive of na- 
tural facultics or power-. A los- ſpirited E creature. Locke. 

Mertin, 04. blind of one eve. Arnjworth. 

lor, or NI ,. [perhaps from mp. Johnſon] a pup- 
pet made of rag, as a nop is made ; a fondling name for a girl. Dry- 
der. | 

M,'rv+, Jab. [a crnt word from ebe] a drone, a dreamer. I'm 
grown a mere pus. St. 


- 


M's a {in Id recori's} a mooriſh or bogey ground. 

Mona Aa [in old records] a watery or def moor. 

Mo'r al, adj. Fr. and. op. [awrale, It. meralit, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to 
the cor duct of human life, with regard to the practice of men towards 
cach other, as it is virtuous or criminal, good or bad. In moral ac- 
tions divine law helpeth exceedingly the law of reaſon ta guide man's 
life. Hecker. 2. Realoning or inftructing with regard to virtue and 
vice. 3. Popular, ſuch as is known and admitted in the bu- 
finefs of life. A moral univerſality is when the predicate agrees to the 
greateſt part of the particulars which are contained under the univerſal 

ſubiect. Watts. | 
_ Mora. . [mirale, Lat ] 1. Morality, practice or doctrine of 
the duties of life : This is rather a French than Englith ſenſe. Their 
mcral and œcunomy. Pricr. 2. The application of a fable to the 
| Hives and actions of men, in order to form their morals, the doctrine 
inculcated by a fiction. The oral is the firſt buſineſs of the poet, as 
being the ground-work of his inſtruction : This being formed, he con- 
trives ſuch a deſign or fable as may be moſt ſuitable to the moral. Dry- 
den. Whoſe mera moci:'d our labour to divine. Table of Cents. 
} To Morar, verb a#. {from the adj.] to make moral reflections, 
to moraliſe. Shakeſpeare. | 

Mok ai. Attias, are ſuch as render a rational or free agent good or 
evil. and ſo of conſequence, rewardable or puniſhable, becauſe he doth 
them. £0 | 

MorAr Agency. All agency ſuppoſes a /elf-mozing power, or 
power of a#irg : I his power of acting, when accompanied with a 
coutczoulncts of i good and ill, is moral agency; when deſtitute 
of that conſcioulnefs, as in brute: and infants, it is what we call por- 
tanie. But Hire is common to both. Every action, ſays 
Dr. Clarke, every mation aribing from the /e/f-movwirg principle is e/- 

fentially free. In children the ſame phyſical liberty always is from the 
very beginning; and in proportion as they increaſe in age and in ca- 
acity of judging, they grow continually in degree, not more free, 

t more moral ayents.” REMAK KS wpon @ Pbiigſepbical Enquiry, &c. 
p. 28. Sce Win, \otition, and Nxckssirv, and Moral Dx- 
TERMINATION, Compared. | 

Mor at Altributes, in Gop, are 1 juſtice, veracity, 
fidelity, and the like; fo called in centradſtinctien to his omnipotence, 
omniſcience. immenſity, eternity, and the like, which are called his 
ratural attributes. Sce Moral Certainty, and ATTRIBUTES [ncom- 

municable. | : 
Mena Crrtæinty, is a very firong probability, in contradiction to a 
mathematical demonſiration. We have found it with a moral certainty 
the ſeat of the Moſaical abyſs. Burnet”s Theory. 

But moral certainty, when applied to the 4iwire conduct, ſuppoſes 
ſomething more than a high degree of probability. For tho' God is free 
in all his actions, yet, as Dr. Clarke well obſerves, Infinite know- 

ledge, power, and goodneſs in conjunction, may (notwithſtanding the 
mott peric& freedom and choice) act with altogether as mucu Ckx- 

TAINTY and UNALTERABLE STEDDINESS, as even the N of fate 
can be ſuppoſed to do.—We may therefore as CERTAINLY and 1NFAL- 
L1BLY rcly upon the moral, as upon the natural attributes of God; it 
being as ebjolnteiy imp?ſible for him to act contrary to the one, as to 
diveſt himſelf of the other; and as much a contradiciion to 7 
Him c-92/»g to do any thing inconſiſtent with his juſtice, and 
truth, as to ſuppoſe him diveſted of infinity, power, or exiſtence. The 
one is contrary to the 11MEDIATE and ABSOLUTE NECESSITY of bis 
nature; the other to the UNALTERABLE RECTITUDE of his will.” DE- 
MONSTRAT10x of the Being and Atirivutes of God. Sce Moral De- 

TERMINATION, Nece/ary Caust, and CiRcUMINCESSION, compared. 
Moral. Inprfficility, is what is otherwiſe called a very great and al- 
moſt inſuperabic difliculty, in oppoſition to a phyſical or natural 
impoſſibility, | | | 

« A man entirely free from all pain of body, and diſorder of mind, 
judges it unreaſonable for him to hurt or deltroy himſelf, and being 

under no temptation or external violence, he cannot poſſibly act con- 
trary to his judgment: not becauſe he wants a NATURAL Or PHYSICAL 
Powrtn fo to do; but becauſe it is abſurd, and miſchievous and Mo- 
RALLY 14FOSSEBLE—that with a perfect knowledge of what is beſt, 
and without any tempta: ion to evil, his will ſhould oETERMIXE IT- 
SFLF to chooſe to act fooliſhly and unreaſonably.” Remarks upon a 
Philoſophical Enquiry, &c. p. 17, 18. See Moral DETERMINATION. 


Mon al. I:fuence, and moral determination, as well as moral neceſ- 


fity, ſuppoſe indeed that a being acts in conſequence of motives pro- 
pos d; but not by a phyſical connexion, as in the <ceights and bal- 
lunce : the ballance being, by a phyfical neceſſity, ſubjected to the 
| force of weights ; whereas a free agent, from the nature of the thing, 
mult be poſieſt of a /-/f- owing principle, and though acting in con/e- 
guence of the motive propos'd, muſt have a natural poxcer of acting 
otherwiſe. See Moral DEeTERMISATION, NeECeSSITY, and VoLt- 
Tiox, compared. 

Moa aL Neceſſity. *©* By moral neceſſity, ſays Dr. Clarke, conſiſtent 
u ruetrs never mean any rn than to expreſs, in a figurative man- 
ner, the CE:TAINTY of ſuch an event, as may in reaſon be fully de- 
pended ugen ; tho literally, and in phile/ephical ftrickneſs of truth, there 
be no nece//ity at all of the event. Clarke. Sce NecessITY, and Mo- 
rar Ceriainty, Compared. | 

Mortar Olligation, is that kind of obligation which is founded in 
morality, founded in the apparent fitneſs and reaſon of things; and as 
ſuch it is contradiſlinguiſhed from poſitive inſtitutions : the former binds 

/e, the latter only in conſequence of a command. 

Mor aL Philo; hy, or that which is otherwiſe called ethics ; is a 
ſcience that teaches the direction and forniing our manners; explains 
the nature and reaſon of actions, and iliens how we may acquire that 


bojpireſs which is agreeable to human nature. As ſuch it is conuadiſlin- 


them off. 


MOR 


guiſhed from natural philoſophy, which conſiders indeed the natare; of 
things; but with no reference to MH, conduct. and what depends 
upon that, our happineſs or miſery. ©* IIartixtss not being found in 
Jenjual enjoyment ; nor yet in the knowledge of natzral things; it 
remains that erhics, or Mon AL PHiiozoPhy, muſt direct us to this 
treaſure ; and that it is the frait and reward of vieTus.” Table of 
CtBEs in Fnglih Verſe, with Note.. 

Mon al Senſe, the faculty whereby we diſcern and perceive what is 
good, virtuous, Sc. in actions, manners, characters. 

Mog ats, /abft. without a fingular [z:raf, Fr. and It. morales, 
Lat.] the practice of the duties of life, behaviour with reſpect to 
others. As corrupt in their oral, as vice could make them. South. 

Mo's aL1isT [moralifte, Fr.] one well verſed in morality, or a prac- 
tiſer of it ; one who teaches morality, or the duties of life. The ad- 
vice given by a moralifi. Addiſon. 

Moza'liTY — meralitẽ, Fr. meralita, It. moralidad, Sp. 
of moralitas, Lat. or moral philcopby] 1. Is a conformity to thoſe un- 
alterable obligations which reſult from the nature of our exiftence, and 
the ſeveral ako in which we ſtand, whether to God, as our crea- 
tor, or to man, as our fellow-creature ; or it is the doctrine of the du- 
ties of life, or of virtue, in order to attain the greateſt happineſs, and 
hath theſe three parts, ethics, ceconomics, and politics. 2. The form 
of an action, which makes it the ſubje& of reward or puniſhment. 
The morality of an action is founded in the freedom of that principle, 
by virtue of which it is in the agent's power, having all things ready 
and requiſite to - either to perform or not 
perform it. Szurh. 

To Mo salz E, verb af. [moraliſer, Fr. moralizzere. It.] t. To 
explain the moral ſenſe, to apply to moral purpoſes. This fable is 
moralized in a common proverb. L'Eftrange. 2. In Spenſer it ſeems 
to mean, to furniſh with manners or examples. Fierce warres and 
faitiful loves ſhall zoralize my ſong. Spenſer. 3. In Prior, who imi- 
tates the former line, it has a ſenſe not eaſily diſcovered, it indeed it 
has any ſenſe. | | 

_- as their trumpets tune his lyre he ſtrung, 

| And with his prince's arms he moraliz'd his fong. Prior. 

To Mo'aalizt, verb neut. to ſpeak or write on moral ſubjects. 

Mo's a1.12ER [of mvralize] he who moralizes. 

Mo'n ALL x, adv. [of moral) 1. In the moral or ethical ſenſe. By 

, morally ſo called, lonum honeſium, ought chiefly to be un- 

. South. 2. According to the rules of virtue. To take away 

rewards and puniſhments, is only pleaſing to a man who reſolves not 

to live moral/;. Dryden. 3. Popularly, according to the common 

occurrences of life, according to the common judgment of things It 

is marallj impoſſible for an hypocrite to keep himſelf long upon bis 
guard. L*Eftrange. See Monat. Inpoſitibiry. 

Mor a'ss [ moral;, Dan. mocraſch, Du. morait, Ger. morae, Su. 
marais, Fr.] a marſh, a bog, a moor, fen, or low mot ground, to 
which waters drain from higher grounds, and have no deſcent to carry 


Moza'Tue, Lat. ſin law] fignifies as much as he demurs upon the 
point, by reaſon the party here goes not forward; but reits or abides 
upon the judgment of the court, who take time to deliberate, argue 
_ adviſe thereupon. pe ws 

0'RBID, adj. [morbidus, Lat.] diſeaſed, being in a ſtate contrary 
to health ; it 9 roperly wh of an unſound conſtitution, or ſuch 
as is inclinable to diſeaſes, than of one actually under a diſlemper. 
Though every human conſtitution is merhid, yet are there diſeaſes con- 
fiſtent with the common functions of life. Arbutbnot. 

— (in painting] a term uſed of very fat fleih very ſtrongly 


Mozsr'viTY, or Mo'xRIbxNESss, fulneſs of morbid matter, diſeaſed- 
neſs, unſoundneis of conſtitution. | 
Monti“ Ic, or Mosp1'F1CaL, ag. [morbificus, of morbus, diſeaſe, and 


Facio,Lat. to make, morbifigue, Fr.] cauſing diſeaſes. The air appearing 


ſo malicious in this mortzfica/ conſpiracy. Harvey. Evacuation of the 
morbific matter. Arbuthnot. 8 

Mozxsr'LL:i, Lat. [with phyſicians] certain red ſpots, called the 
meaſles, which from an infection in the blood. They are 
attended both with a cough and feawver, and conſtitute a diſeaſe, whoſe 
dregs or relics (if not well againſt) are generally more fatal 
_ the diſeaſe itfelf. hey EASLES. _ 

lor Bo'st, ac. {morboſus, Lat.] procceding from diſeaſe, unhealthy. 
All —_— 115 mortoſe — Ray. g 

ORBO'SITY, . [morboſſes, Lat.] diſeaſed ſtate; obſolete. The 
caſual iu pediments or morbeſities in individuals. Brot n. 1 

MonagutrENr ([morbulentus, Lat.] full of diſeaſes, fickly. 

Moa Bus Comitialis, Lat. the epilepſy, thus named by the Romans, 
becauſe when, at any of their public aſſemblies, perſons fell down 
with this diſtemper, > ton immediately broke up, and ditſoived the c- 
mitia or court. See Epil.eesy. | 

Mozsus [in medicine] a diſtemper of diſeaſe. 

MorBus Gallicus, Lat. the French pox. 

Moa nus Regius, Lat. the jaundice. 3 

Mon zus Fernaculus, Lat. [the endemical or common diſcaſe] a 
diſeaſe which affects a great many perſons in the ſame country; the 
cauſe of it being peculiar to the country where it reigns, as intermit- 
ting fevers to thote who inhabit marſhy places; a flux in ſeveral parts 
of the Weſt Indies and Ireland; the ſcurvy in Holland, Ec. Sec 
ExbEtmicaL or ExnDemiari, and Epipenic. 

Mon x us F:rginezus, Lat. the green ſickneſs. 

Mozva'c1ovs, adj. [merdacis, gen. of m:rdax, Lat.] bitirg, gnaw- 
ing, apt to bite. 

Morpa'citY, ſubſt. [mordacite, Fr. mordacita, It. of mordacita:, 
from mordax, Lat.] biting or corroding quality. And openeth the 
body by ſympathy, and not by -ordacity A violent penetration. Bacor. 

Mo'rDexNT, adj. [mordens, Lat.] biting. | 

Mo'sDicaxT, Fr. [mordicans, of mordeo, Lat. to bite] biting, ſharp, 
acrid. That the awrdicant quality of bodies muſt procccd from a 
fiery ingredient. Boyle. 

Mor p1ca'Tiox [of mordicant] the act of biting or corroding. Mor- 
dication of the orifices. Bacon. 

Monk. adj. [mene, or mare, Sax. the comparative of ſome or 
great, mette, Dan. mer, Su. mect, Du. michr, Ger.) 1. In joe 

| | num 
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number or degree, in greater quantity. Let more work be laid upon 


the men Ex:dus, 2. Greater; now obſolete. The mere part adviſed 
to depart. Sidney. 
More, adv. 1. To a greater degree. Feeling more and more in 


himſelf the weight of time. Wotton. 2. The particle that forms the 
comparative degree. ny fo and more happy hereafter. Bacon. 
3. Again, a ſecond time. Little did I think I ſhould ever have buſi- 
neſs of this kind on my hands more. Tatler. 4. Longer, yet conti- 
nuing ; with the we particle. Caflius is u more. Shakeſpeare. 
Moak. ahi. [a kind of comparative ſome or much} 1. A 
greater quantity, a greater degree. Perhaps ſome examples where 
mere is reckoned an adverb, with the before, ſhould be put under the 
ſubſtantive. As much or more of the active virtue than the ſuffering. 
Dryden. 2. Greater thing, other thing. who fo ſtate a quel- 
tion, do no more but ſeparate the parts of it. Locke. 3. Second time, 


longer time. It is doubtful whether more, in ſome caſes, be an ad- 
en go ſubſtantive. The dove returned not again to him any mere. 
Geneſis. 


Moak 'A, the antient Peloponneſus, a provence of E Tur- 

bey, being a peninſula, bounded by the gulphs of Lepanto and En- 
ia, which ſeparate it from Achaia or Livadia, on the north; by the 
gean Sea, or Archipelago, on the eaſt ; and by the Mediterranean, 

on the ſouth and weſt ; being about 180 miles long, and 130 broad. 

Mont, or Petty Moret't [ folanum, Lat. with herbalifts] 1. The 
herb garden night-ſhade. The morel is a plant of which there are 
fd Seals. One fort has a black fruit, the root of which is a 
foot long, waving, of a darkiſh white colour and ftringy ; its ſtalk. 
which is full of pith, riſes to the height of a foot and 2 ait, divided 
into ſeveral branches, with alternate leaves: The flowers proceed 
from the branches, a little below the leaves; they grow from hve to 
about eight in a branch: cach flower is white, of a fingle leaf, cut in 
form of a baſin. When the flower ſheds, taere ſucceeds a ſpherical 
fruit pretty hard; at firſt green like an olive, than black, of a 
limpid juice, and a great number of ſeeds. There is a fort of merci 
that have a red fruit, and likewiſe another that have a yellow fruit. 
Trevoux. 2. A kind of cherry. Morel is a black cherry, fi for the 
conſervatory, before it be thorough ripe, but it is better eaten raw. 
Mort: mer. 

Mo'ztLaxD, ſub. [morland, mon, a mountain, and land, Sax.] 
a mountainous or hilly country. 

Moxeo'ver, adv. [of more and over ; mane and ofar, Sax.] be- 
yond what has been mentioned, over and above, likewiſe, beſides. 
Moreover by them is thy ſervant warned. Pſalms. | 

Mo'ses, or Ma unks, N. C. high and open places; in other coun- 
tries, it is uſed for low and boggy grounds. See Moos. 

Mo'xes, Mos1'sco, or Morsts [with painters or carver-] an an- 

tique fort of work fo called, becauſe after the manner of the Moors, 
confiſting of ſeveral pieces, in which there is no perfe& figure; but a 
wild reſemblance or repreſentation of men, birds, beaſts, and trees, 
Sc. intermixt and jumbled together. 
Moa Tox-Haust Eb, a market town of Devonſhire, 179 miles 
from London. | 
 _ Mo'rxGact; fee MorTcace. 
Mmong.ige. 8 

Mo'sGLaY, ſabſf. a deadly weapon. Ht th. 

Mo'x iA, Lat. [pwpz, Gr.] the goddeſs of folly. 

Mos ta, Lat. a defect of judgment or underſtanding, proceeding 
from lack of imagination and memory, folly. 

. _—_— Lat. a morion, a ſort of ſteel-cap or head-piece formerly 
in ue. 

Mor1'cerous [meorigerns, from morem and gero, Lat. to obey] obe- 
dient, obſcquious. | | | | 

Mox1'LLE, the ſmalleſt and moſt delicate kind of muſhroom. 

Mo'rox, /ubf. Fr. a caſque, a helmet, armour for the head, head- 
piece. Raicigh. 

Maid Mo's1ox, or Mail Ma"rriox, a boy dreſſed in a girl's habit, 
having his head gaily trimmed, who dances with the morris-dancers. 
See Maid Maria. | 

Mox1sco, . [moriſco, Sp.] a morris-dance, much the fame with 
that which the Greeks called pzrrhice ; alſo a dancer of the morris, or 
the Mooriſh _ Py 1 

Mos isco, or Mor isx, a fort inting, carving, c. er 
a Mooriſh manner, conſiſting of 4 * pieces and comparti- 
ments, promiſcouſly intermingled, not containing any perfect tgure 

W s, birds, 
trees, Oc. | . 

Mo'x« 1x [prob. from mort, Fr. dead; with hunters] a wild-beaſt, 
dead by ſickneſs or miſchance. | 


It is pronounced as if written 


Mo'x1aix, a port town of France, in the province of Britany, 25 


miles N. E. of Breſt. 
Mo'rLixG, or Mo'rTLixG [of mers, Lat. or mort, Fr.] the wool 
taken from the ſkin of a dead . | 
Mo'auO [u porpuw, Of woguow, Gr.] a bug-bear, in, falſe 
terror, raw head and I 
Mos x. or Mo'xxinc [manne, or mongen, Sax. morgen, Teut. 
morgen, Du. and Ger. morgon, Su. our morning ſeems rather to come 
from morn. Fobnſox] the 74 * of the day, from the firit appear- 
ance of light, to the end of the firſt fourth part of the ſun's daily courſe. 
Moern is not uſed but by the poets. The cock, that is the trumpet to 
the mern. Shakeſpeare. A mornirg's draught of fack. Tarier. 
Mo'sxinc. See Mon x. 
Mo'sx1x6-cows, ſub/t. a looſe gown worn before one is formerly 
dreſſed. Many in rich avorning-gowns. Add; 
Mo's xixG-STAR, aH. 
morning. : 
Moro'cco, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name in Africa, 
200 miles S. W. of Fez. 
Moxo'cocxs, a fort of American ſtrawberries. 


— [of papcaoySe, , fooliſh, and acyS-, Gr. diſcourſe] 


Mone Lor [papcone, of wap; and Nye Gr.] fooliſh talking. 
— — Lat. ] dogged, s . 


The man grows ſullen and moreſe. ö 


bloody bones, a thing to aff i ight children with. 


2 
the planet Venus, when ſhe ſhines in the 


MOR 

Monc'sgl Y. adv. [of nrg] doggedly, crofily, peeviſnly, ſou:ly. 
Morojely poſitive in their age. Government of the | cngae. 

Moro'sexess, or Moro'sity [of ri or more/ttas, Lat.] ſour- 
neſs, peeviſhneſs, averſenets to either pleaſe or be pleaſed. The le- 
vity of one, and the mr of another. Clarendon. Abate ſome de- 
grees of pride and ,t. I ati. 

Mo'vrE ru, a borough- town of Northumberland, on the Wenſbec, 
291 miles from London. It gives title of viſcoant to the carl of Car- 
lifle, and ſends two members to parliament. | 

Mozrynza, low Lat. [with phyſicians] a kind of morphew or 
white ſpecks in the ſkin, which differs from Hence, in that it does not 
pierce ſo deep as ſeuce does. 

Bruno fays, it is a pecies of leproſy, and differs from it, as the ſeat 
of the one is in the FLesn, the other in the sk IN. 

Mo'zentus [io called, becauſe, by the command of his lord, he 
repreſented Ta wogPxs, 5. e. the countenances and thapes of men] the 

of dreams, who had the power of taking upon him all manner of 


Mo'sexew [prob. of mort, dead, and fenille, Fr. a leaf, on account 
of the likeneſs of the colour, hee, fr mcrphea, low Lat. mor- 
fea, It.] a ſort of ſmall tawny ſpots by the ſace. 

Mounts, or Mo'auis Dance, felt. [or a dance al moriſco, Mooriſh 
dance, or after the manner of the Moors ; a dance brought into Eng- 
land by the Spaniards] 1. A dance, the periormers of which are clad 
in white waiſtcoats, or ſhirts and caps, having their legs adorned with 
bells, which make a heavy jingling, as they leap or dance, and 
ſwords or ſtaves are claſhed. Ir was learned by the Moors, and was 
probably a kind of pyrrhic or military dance. 2. Nine mens morrice ; 
a fort of play with nine holes in the ground. Tne nine mers morrice is 
filled up with mud. Shakeſpeare. 

Moaais-Daxckx [of merris and dure] one who dances a Ia mo- 
reſca, the Mooriſh dance. | | 

Mo'xrxow, or Ie Mou'trow [to monzen. or moriten, Sax. mat- 
oen, Dan. morgon, Su. merghcn, Du. ard Ger. Ihe original mcan- 
ing of morrocy ſeems to have been mer., which beit g often refer- 

to on the preceding day was undciitood in time to fignif, the 
whole next day following. 7c/»ſcn}] 1. The day following the pri ſent. 
The Lord did that thing on the mourn. Exod. 2. To morrow [his 
is an idiom of the ſame kind, fuppoing morroz to mean originally 
morning; as to night, to day. 7:4,/cx}] on the day after this current 
day. This ſeems i proper. as a tubſtantive. 3. To morrow is ſome- 
times, I thin K improperly, uſed as a noun. eh To marrow 14 
the time. Spectator. 

Monsk, a ſra-horſe, an amphibious animal, living ſometimes on 
land; he is in ſize about the big neſs of an ox, but in ſhape father re- 
ſembles that of a lion; his ſkin twice as thick as a bull's hide ; his 

hair is ſhort, like that of a ſeal ; his teeth are as large as an elephant”s, 
like them in form, and as good ivory; and train oil is mide of his 
paunch. I hat which is commonly called a ſca-horſe i properly 
called a u. and makes not out that ſ.ape. Brown. 

Mo'us L {morceau, Fr. mor ellun, low Lat.] 1. A ſmall piece, a 
bite, a mouthful, a piece fit for the mouth. 2. A piece, a meal. z. 
A ſmall quantity. Improper of the »:>7/4/5 of nauve and pure gl, 
he had ſeen ſome weighed many pounds. £oy/c. 

Mo'rsuit, Lat. medicines to be chewed in the mouth, as lozen- 
ges, &c. | 

Mo'ssuxe, Fr. [ narſus, Lat. bite} a bite, or biting. | 

15 asus Diabili, Lu. [with botaniits] the kerb devil's- bite or de- 
vil's- bit. 

Monsus Diaboli, Lat. [with anatomiſte] the outer ends of the tubæ 
fallopianæ, (i. e. thole next to the ovaria] becauſe their edges there 
appear jagged and torn. See Fartorlax rates, and BoERHAAuE 
Occonom. animal. Ed. Londin. xxEeR1s tatults i at. 

Moxsus Galline, Lat. [with botaniils] the herb hen-bite, hen- bit, 
or chickweed. 


Moxsus Kent i. e. the bite of a frog] the = water-1;'y. 


Mon r, Fr. [of mri, Lat. death cr deceaſe, metat. and.] a 
great quantity; not in elegunt uſe. A: he has M u mot of gold or 
money. | | 

Moar [with hunters] a certain tune blown with a horn, at the 
death of the game. | 

Mo'sTaiss, Fr. {in blazonry, cr 15 our carpenters call it, mer/ife] is 
a ſquare piece of wood, with a iquare hot: throuyh it, which 3s pro 
perly the mortiſe, being to laſten another piece into it. See Mor- 
TISE ; though ra, 15 mot analogous. | 

Mo'rTAL, a. Sp. {moriet, Fr. rurtale, It. of mortal: Lat.] 1. 
Deadly, of a killing quality, procuring death. The 2:-5:«/;f poiſons. 
Bacon. 2. Subject to death, doomed ſometime to die. 1 his mortal 
muſt put on immortality. C:rint/:ans. 3. Bringing death. In the 
natal or the Mortal hour. Pe. 4. Human, pertaining to man. 
Out of all mortal power to prevent. South. 5. Extteme, violent; this 
ſenſe is not elegant. In a Mal fright. Dr; 

Monk ral, %. 1. Man, human creature. Warn poor tali leſt 
behind. 77 ,. 2. This is often uled in ludicrous language. 1 can 
behold no zerta{ now. Prior. | 

Moral iy [alte, Fr. mortalita, Sp. mirtoliced, It. of ar- 
talitas, Lat.] 1. Death. I beg mortality, rather than life preferved 
with infamy. Shakeſpeare. 2. Sübjection to death, fate of a being 
ſubjc& to death, liable neſs to die. 3. Power of deſtruction. 4. Fre- 
quency of death. A time of great mortality. Grauat. 5. Human na- 
ture. Mortality cannot bear it otten. Dr;den, | 

Pill; of Mox TaLliTY, the weekly bills compiled by the p:riſh cler';s 
about London; giving an account of the number of perſons witica 
die of each diſeaſe ; and alſo of thoſe who are born every work, | 

Mo'rTalLY, adv. [of mirtal] 1. Irrecoverable, deatly, to devth, 
Mortally wounded. Dryden. 2. Extremely, to exwrenuy. dan 
mortally envied poets. Dryaen. 

Mo'xTaR [ mortier, Fr. mortajo, It. moſitro, Sp gr vein, Port. 
motter, Du. mocrlel. Ger. mirtarium, Lat.] a ſtrong veicl to puund 
things in with a peſtle. 

Moa ran, or Mon rAx Piece {with gunners] a thick, ort fort of 
cannon, having a very large bore, mounted on a very low, ſtrong car- 
riage, with wooden wheels of one inte piece, for tarowirg <4 botmps, 
carcaſſes, c. 

C:lury 


MOR 


Cela Nfer rede, are made of hammered iron, of four inches 


diameter at the bore, in length ten inches and a half, in the chace 
nine inches; being fixed upon a piece of oak y inches in 

ten and half in breadth, and betwixt three or four in thickneſs ; 
ſtand fixt to forty-five degrees of elevation, and throw 
as all other hand mortars do. 

Firelsck Mos rats. are fixed in a ſtock, with a lock like a firelock, 
and ſwing between two arches of iron, with holes anſwering to one 
another. "Theſe ſtand upon a plank of wood, and are portable 
one man, from one place to another. 

Hand MorTars, are alſo of ſeveral forts ; as, 

Tinter, Mon Tars, which are fixed at the end of a ſtaff about four 
feet and a half long, and the other end being ſhod with iron to ſtick in 
the ground, while a ſoldier keeps it in an elevation with one hand, 
and hres it with the other. 

Land Mo tas [in 1 are of different ſorts ; the moſt com- 
mon are 10, 13, 14, and 15 inches diameter. They are mounted on 
a very thick plank, but have no wheels, but upon a march are laid 
upon a block carriage. See Plate VIII. Fig. 3. 

Mo'sxTar, or Mona Tex [morter, Du. mercier, Fr.] lime, ſand, &c. 
mixed up with water, for a cement in building. 

Mon ran [in architecture] is a preparation of lime and ſand mixed 
up with water, ſerving as a cement, and uſed by maſons and brick- 
layers in building of walls of tone and brick. Wolfius obſerves, that 
the ſand ſhould be dry and 


alſo finds fault with maſons and bricklayers, as committing a 
error in letting their lime ſlacken and cool, before they make up 
mortar, and alſo in letting their mortar cool and die before they 
it; therefore he adviſes, that if you expect your work to be well done, 


and gage, Fr. 
a thing put into the hands of a credi- 


To Mo'«TcaGt, verb act. [of mart, Fr. of mortuzs, or mori, Lat. 
and gager, Fr.] to pawn or pledge lands or tenements, to make over 
to a creditor as ſecurity. lo mortgage their beſt manors. ibu. 

Mor1cactt” [of mortgage] the party to whom any thing is mort- 


or pawned. 


© Mo'atcact [of mortgage] the party who has pawned or mort- 


1 [mor:Slaza, Sax. ] a murderer or manſlayer. 
Mor T1'r£20US — N death, and fero, Lat. to 1 


of a deadly nature, of a death - bringing quality, deſtructive. 
ariſe from i dead, ſo mortiſerous a Rate. —2 


Mosrtricariox, Fr. [mortificazione, It. of mortificati, Lat.] 1. The 


ſtate of corrupting, or looſing the vital gangrene. 2. De- 
ſti uction of active qualities. Impedi to union or reſtitution, 
which is called moriification. Bacon. The act of ſubduing the 
body by hardthips and mwacerations 3 as 


. ſuch 
mortifications. Artuthuot. 4. Trouble and vexation which 


a man, when diſappointed or crofſed. We had the — 
loſe the ſight of Munich. Aldiſn. 5. [With chemiſts] the alteration 


of the outward forms in metals, minerals, 
the act of ſubduing or bringing under 
praver ; humiliation, ſubjection of the paſſions. 
our luſts. Ti/lorſon. 7. [With fargeons] loſs of life in 
member of the body. 

To Mori v, werb act. [meortifier, Fr. mertificar, Sp. 
It. and Lat.] 1. To deſtroy vital qualities. 2. To d 


I 


powers or eſſential qualities. Quickſilver is , 
or ſpittle. Baccn. 3. To ſubdue inordinate 
learned pride. Prior. 


iance with the mind. We mortify ourſelves with 
o humble, to depreſs, to vex. Controuled by a nod, 
| frown. Addijen. | 
To Mola rirv, verb next. 1. To to corrupt, 
meat till it ſtinks, or is tender. Try it with capon laid 
ſee whether it will martiſy and became tender ſooner. Bacon. 2. T 
de ſubdued, to die away. 
To MorTiry — is to change the outward ſorm or 

ſhape of the mixt body. 

To Mos rir v acid Spirits, verb ad. [with chemiſts] is to mix 
them with ſuch things as deſtroy their ſtrength, or hinder their ope- 


ration. 
To Mos rir v, verb act. [with divines] is to ſubdue or conquer the 
luſts or paſſions. i ' 
To Mo'x risk, or 


e p 
other. 2. It ſeems in the followi improperly uſed. 
other half was joined by — er lead. Ar- 


Mo'rT15E, ſubft. [mortaiſe, , Fr.] a hole made in one piece 
of wood, to receive the tenon of another piece, and thereby form a 

nt. 

Mo'sTL1:G, the wool that is taken from the ſkin of a dead 


Mo'rTMAIN, fub/t. [of norte and main, i. e. dead hand] an alien- 
ation or making over of lands and tenements to any gild, corporation, 
or fraternity and their ſucceſſors, biſhops, , vicars, &c. which 
may not be done without the king's licence; ſuch a ſtate of 
as makes it unalienable : whence it is ſaid to be in a dead hand, in a 
hand that cannot ſhift away the & | 

Mo'zTPar, abt. [of mort and pay] dead pay, payment not made. 
2 puniſhing of moripay: and keeping back of ſoldiers wages, 

why 


MOS 

Moa rats, Lo . N ” . 
1 fubſl — & fork Skinner] A diſk of meat of 
MozTxe', Fr. ſin 
a lion that has neither tongue, reaſon 
of calling it born drad, may be, that having neither tongue, teeth, or 
claws, it is in a dead ſtate, having no to get nor tear his prey, 
15 a ſtate of death to 


o“ us, Le dend botaniſts) a mulberry. tree. 
Mosaic, adj. ing to Moſes. 
ork {or rather m e 
as ſome ſay, from the mn of the Greeks, w 
and from 


1 
IH 
| 1 


there. 
Mo'scon, the capital of the province 
fituared on the river Moſcowa, 360 


Mosx, 
* Tn 
built oſ 1 


roof is 

—* 

number of 

oſtriches 

enter the 

enter the i 

there are fix high towers called minarets hich has little 
open galleries, one above another ; whence, inſtead of a bell, the 


, 


are called to prayer by certain officers appointed for that pur 


Musx. 

Moscuoca'rion, of nee, muſk, and xafua, Gr. a nut] a 

1 | Lug 4 
r- 
5, 2 

buck's, and the tips of the horns 12 feet aſunder. 

Moss [ mos, Du. moos, Ger. maeſa, Su. mouſſe, Fr. 
muſco, It. muſgo of the paraſite kind, 
Corr END oaks, &c. alſo _ 

y -trees, c. u c 
i Sr. Tho" % was formerly 2 
| age pt 24 yet it is no leſs a perſect plant 
than of greater magnitude, having roots, flower and feeds, yet 
cannot be propagated from ſeeds by any art. The botaniſts diſhn- 
guiſh it into many ſpecies : it chiefly flouriſhes in cold countries, and 
in the winter ſeaſon, and is many times very injurious to fruit trees. 
adn mgm fork oben Dodo db boy Fan 

u e left remaining ; and in the ſprin 
Colo po Het nee ies ion pe EZ 


greateſt number or 
tity. Moff ſorts of berries. Arbuthnotr. Ty 


Mo' ith pai round flick, about long, which 

Ne PET 0 —2 
for the moſt part, for the 
on 


ö San 
E 

The particle 1 8 — E 
323 which will ql ipflucuce their car- 

er (this is © kind of ſubſtantive, 

cation, fingular or plural] 1. The 

is pineal. 

greateſt 
| 2 


6 to its 
number. In this ſenſe it 


MOT 


f of what he has. L Effrange. 3. The greateſt degree, the greateſt 
guantity. Some months at the . Bacon. | 
Mo's ra, It. in muſic books] a little mark at the end of each 
Ene, ſhewing with what note the next line begins. | 
Mo'Tacisx, Lat. [with grammarians] is a vowel following the 


letter . 

Mo'srwHar, ſub. [of mot and whar] for the moſt part. Obſo- 
lete. Thoie promiſes being but ſeldom abſolute, muh, con- 

MorTa'T10N, 4 the act of moving. 

Mors [mora, Sax. a — 1. An aſſembly or meeting, a 
court of judicature ; as, a ward me, 2. [mor, Sax. atomus, Lat.] 
A ſmall particle of matter, any thing proverbially ſmall, an atom. 
The little mores in the fun. Bacen. 

More, for uicaT. Obſolete. | 

Morzx'a, a cuſtomary ſervice or payment at the court of the lord 
of the manor. 

MoTe'TT1, or Morz'rro [in muſic books] a fort of church mu- 
fic made uſe of among the Roman Catholics, and is compoſed with 
much art and ingenuity. It is much of the ſane kind in divine muſic, 
as cantatas in common. | 

Moru I mod, or moda, Sax. motter, Du. and Ger. mott, Su. ] a ſort 
of ſmall winged fly, which eats clothes and hangings. + As a garment 
that is moth-caten. Jeb. 
| Mo'r4er [modop, Sax. mover, Dan. and Su. moender, Du. and 
L. Ger. mutter, H. Ger. modder, Goth. mader, Perf. mere, Fr. madre, 
It. and Sp. ay, Port. mater, Lat.] 1. A woman that has borne chil- 
dren. Correlative to fon or daughter. Every mether's fon. Shake- 
ſpeare. 2. That which has produced any thing. Their mother coun- 
try. Arbuthnot. 3. That which has preceded as to time; as, a mo- 
ther church to chapels. 4. That which requires reverence and obe- 
dieace. The 


Ali. 5. The byſtcric paſſion, ſo called as being imagined a dif- 
eale peculiar to women. I his ſtopping of the ſtomach might be the 


mother, foraſmuch as many were troubled with mother fits. Graunt. 
6. A familiar term of addreſs to an ol4 woman, or to a woman dedi- 
| cated to religious auſterities. 7. Mother in law; a huſband's or wite's 
mother. 8. [ moeder, Du. from modder, mud] a thick ſubſtance con- 
creting on liquors, the lees or ſcum concreted, a fort of mouldy or 
white ſubſtance on ſtale liquors. It will caſt up a r, as the mothers 
of diftilled waters. Bacan. 9. [More properly madder, monde, Du.] 
a young girl. Now wholly obſolete, except in provincial language. 
A fling for a mother. a bow for a boy. 7er. 
MoTree, adj. had at the birth, native, born with one. Each of 
them cultivated his mother tongue. Dryden. | 
| D:Mvence is the MoTHex of ſafety. 
Fr. La d:flance eff la mere de ſureti. It. La din d la madre delia 


urtd. 


Mornzx Tongue, is the language of our native country, and in the 


| uſe of which we are trained up from our infincy. 
To Moruts, verb neut. Lo gather concretion or mouldineſs. 
Mo'THERED, part. adj. [of — concreted, moulded. They 
©int their naked limbs with mother d oi den. 
fiſh, that in 


Morux of Pearl, the ſhell which contains the pearl 
which pearls are generated. A fort of coarſe pearl made of onyx, 
ſometi.ves of m0. +» of pearl. Hakcwill. wt. 

M>THEk of Tyne am, Lat.] an i trailing 
branches, A are LO and er as thoſe of thyme, but in 
every other reſpect is the ſa ne. 

MoTHzte of #7nr, Kerr, &c. [morder, lees] the concretion, moul- 
din eie, or dregs of wine, beer, &c. See the Sth ſenſe of Mo- 
TAN. 

Morukk- won r [cerdaca, Lat.] an herb. The flower of the wa- 

tber-ac ore conſiſts of one I-af, and is of a lip kind, whoſe upper lip is 
much umbricated, and much longer than the under one. which is cut 

| Inco three from the flower-cup ariſes the pointal, fixed like 2 

nail in the hinder part of the flower, attended by four embrios, which 

become angular ſeeds. Miller. 


Mo'rnzz {with phyficians] a diſeaſe in that part where the child 


n formed; alto the womb itſelf. See 5th ſenſe of Mor ug. 
MoTnes Churches, are ſuch as have founded or erected others. 
Mo'rnE HOOD [of mother; moSenhod, Sax.] the ſtate, character 

or :clution of a mother. | 
Mo'rukaixc, a cuſtom ſlill retained in many places of England, 

of viſiting parents on Midlent Sunday; and it ſeems to be called mo- 
thering, — the reſpect paid in old time to the mother church. It 
being the cuitom for people, in old popiſh times, to viſit their mother- 
_ on Midleae-Sunda , and to make their offerings at the high 

Mo'THERLEsS [of mother ; moSop-leay, Sax.] having no mother 

alive, deilitute of a mother, orphan of a mother. I might ſhew you 
my children, whom the rigour of juſtice would make lete 
orphaus, being already motherle/s. Waller's ſpeech to the houſe of com- 


Mo'cnerLixess [of motherly ; mo'Ser and zelicnepre, Sax.] mo- 


therly affection, behaviour, &c. 
Mo'THERLY, 4. (of mother and /ike] 
able to a mother. Childlike obedience to her that hath more than m- 
therly power. Hooker. 2. Tenderly, affectionately, gravely, ſoberly. 
Mo'THERLY, adv. in manner of a mother. Donne. 
Mo'Tuzn v [of mother ; of moðen, Sax. ] concreted, feculent, dreg- 
£Y, having a whice ſubſtance on 4.4 -+ +4 as liquors. 
Morn-NMu'LLeix [with herbalifts ; b/allaria, Lat.] the herb called 
alſo hig- taper, long weed, torch-weed or woel-blade. The leaves of 
the. mothmullein are pl akernately upon the branches ; the 
flower-cup conſiſts of one leaf, which is divided into five ſegments ; 
the flower conſiſts of one leaf, which ſpreads open, and is divided 
alſo into five ſegments. They are produced in 2 and are 
ſucceeded by long veſſels, containing many ſmall ſeeds. Miller. 
Mo'rux, ag. [of ] full of moths. His horſe hipp'd with an 
old mothy . Shak:/peare. 
Mo“ rion, Fr. [moto, It. of motio, Lat.] 1. The act of moving or 
changing place, action of a natural body which moves or ftirs it. 
2. 


ing the body, it. Virtue with colours 
ſpeech and — ger al. how of poſture, action. 


1. Belonging to a mother, ſuit- 


the manage; alſo when a horſe trots right out, 


of mother church, as well as that of civil ſociety. | 


MOV 


Watching the asi x. of her patrcn's eye. Dy . 4. An inclination 
tendency of the mind, — Lats good ian — every got ps 
tion riſing in his heart. South, 5. Propoſal mace, overture. Your 
father — my 4 have made u, . dale care. 6. Iu.pulſe com- 
municated. ner that tien, vitality and eperation were by in- 
cubation. Paleigh. aj 3 

Preper Mor iox, is a removal out of one proper place into another; 
as, the motion of a wheel in a clock. 

Impreper Mo 10x, is the paſſage of a body out of one common 
place, as that of a clock when moved in a ſkip. 

At/alute Mor iox [with philotophers] is the changing of the ab/o- 
lute place of any body that moves ; to that the ſwiftne's of its mati n 
will be meaſured by the quantity of the abſolute ſpace, which ch. 1:0- 
ving body has run through, compared with the time. 

Semple MoTion, one that is pre duced from ſome one power. 

|» mg — . —— dy ſeveral conſpiring powers. 

elative Mor iox [wit viophcrs] is a change lati 
place of a body that — its — DRONG 

Pretty Mor iox [with horſemen] a term vſ-4 to fignify the freedom 
of the motion of the fore-l-gs, when a horſe bende them much upon 
and keeps hi 
ſtrait, and his head high, and bends his fore leg, — =. ay _ 

Mor io ef the Ap ger [in altronomy}] is an arch of the zodiac of 
the primum m ile. 

The Laws of MoT10n [ according to Sir Iſaac Newton] are, 

1. That every body will continue its ftate, either of :cſt, or motion 
uniformly forward in a right line, unleſs it be made to change that 
ſlate by _ Ap impreſſed upon it. 
2. That the change of motion is in proportion to the moving force 
impreſſed ; and is always according to the direction of that 1 line 
in which the force is imipreſs'd. | 
3. That reaction is always equal and contrary to action; or, which 
is the fame thing, the mutual actions of two bodies one upon ancther 
are equai, and dirccted towards contrary parts; as when one body 
4 and draws another, ti. as much preſſed and drawn by that 

y | 


Anime MoTion, is that whereby the ſituation, figure, magnitude. 
_ of the parts, members, &c. of animals —— _ is ei- 

Spontane:us Motion, or 1:/cx/ar MoTiox, which is that per- 
for 4 by means of tae muſcles, at the direction or command of the 
will. | | 

Natural Mor tox, or Inwluntery Mor tox, is that motion that is 
effected without direction or command of the will. V. B. This diuinc- 
tion is of late much queition d. 

Driarndl MorT1ox, or / r:mary Moriox = aſtronomy] is a motion 
wherewitu all the heavenly Lodie, and the whole mundane ſphere, 
appears to revolve every day round the earch from eaſt to weit. 

Second Mor tox, or Proper Mor iox {in aſtronomy} is that whc:cby 
a planet, ſtar, or the like, advances a certain i ace every day irom 
weſt towards euſt. 

Mor ioxs of an Army, are the ſeveral marches and counter-marches 
which it makes in changing its poſts. 

_ Mo'TionLes:, adj. [of nation] wanting motion, being without mo- 
don. 

Morivg, adj. Lrotix ut, Lat.] 1. Cauſing motion, having mo- 
ment. Shall every motive argument uſed in tuch kind of conferences 
be made a rule for others. Hooker. 2. Iaving the power to move or 
change place, having power to paſs foremoſt to motion. For the con- 
veyance of the motive ticulty fron: the brain. I. | 

Mo'Tive, ut. I, Fr. rrrcive, It. and Sp. of ,um], Lat] 
1. A mon ing or ſorcible a. gun ent or rcaion, an incitement, that 
Which determines the choice. 2. Mover. At every joint and move 
of her body. Shatefpeare. 
Mori E r, or Mo iL v, adj. [ſuppoſed to be corrupted from πνπ, 
perhaps from mot lite, coloured, ij otted, or vaneviicd like a garucn 
moth. Jehaſen] as, a m:tic; colour, mixcd, n. u. led ot various co- 
lours. Motley fruit of mongrel feed. St. 

Mo ron, bf. [mteur, Fr. from mwer, Lat. to move] a mover. 
Receive the impreſſions of their >:5tr, Br anon, 

MoTo'x 11, Lat. or MoTory Nerves [with anatomiſts] the third 
pair of nerves, ſerving for the motion of the eve. | 

Moros T. %. [motorins, Lat.] giving motion. 


The placks and 


attractions of the morory muſcles. Ray. 


Moros [pro;, Gr.] a piece of old linen tozed like wool, which is 
put into ulcers, and ſtops the flux of blood. | 
 Mo'tTo [ne. Fr. sto, It. ate te, Sp.] a word or ſhort ſentence 
put to an emblem or device, or to any thing wri:tcn, or to a coat of 
arms in a ſcroll, at the bottom of an eſcutcheon. 

Morro [in heraldry} is ſome ſhort ſenterce. either Civine or he- 
roic, juſt as the deviſer was diſpoſed; fume allude to the name of the 
bearer ; ſome to the bearing, ani others to neither. It is generally in 
three or four words, placed in ſome ſcroll or compartment, uſually at 
the bottom of the eſcutchen ; ard ſo it is the luſt in blazoning. 

Morus Periſtalticus, Lat. {with ph ſicians] the periſtaltiec or quib- 


bling motion of the guts. 


To Move, verb act. {mv0, Lat. moutorr, Fr. muctere, It. mover, 
Sp. and Port.] 1. To ſtir any thing, to put out of one place into ano- 
ther, to put in motion. My heart trembleth and is mae out of its 

lace. Jeb. 2. To give an impulſe to. I he pretext of piety is but 

ike the hand of a clock ſet indeed more conſpicuouſly, but dit ected 
who ly by the ſecret movings of carnality within. Decay of Pit. 3. 
To propoſe. to recommend. The will my e a review n 
Ball. 4. Toperſu:de, to prevail on the mind, to ſtir up, to ine. 
Minds deſirous of revenge were not mowed with gold. Kue . o 
affect, to ſtir paſſion, to touch pathetically. Io wwe pity or tutor. | 
Felton. 6. Io provoke, to make angry. They have: vn e me to 
jealouſy. Denteronomy. 7. to put into commotion. All the city was 
moved about them. Ruth. 8. To conduct regularly in motion, They 
as they move their ſtarry dance. Milton. 

To Mover a Court of Judicat ure, is to propulc a matter to it. ir. or- 
der to obtain their directions, c. 

To Mov E, verb nent. 1. lo change place or ſituation, to go from 
one place to another, Body itſelf can wege into it. Looks, 2. To 
walk, to bear the body. Ul mow”: with man) grace. D. dn. z. 
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To go forward. 4. To change the poſture of the body in ceremony. 
When Haman faw Mordecai taat he ſtood not up nor moved for him, 
he ws foil of indignation. Yer. 

Mov tanie, ag. [rom ve; mobile, Fr. and It. ble and mowible, 
Sr. of nlite, I.. 1. That may be moved, not fixed, ſuch as may 
be carried from place to place. 2. Changing the time of the year. 
"Uh: mxceable feaits. Heider. 3. Varying m time. 

\1vianme Signs [with aſtrologers are Aries, Cancer, Libra, and 
Co corn, which are fo called, becaute they make the changes of the 
„in ſpring, uma er, autumn and winter. They are alſo cal- 
ed © .r inal hgns 

Move ik . are thoſe feſtivals, which thoꝰ they happen, or 
are c-!-brated on the ſame day of the week, yet vary in the day of the 
much, as I. ger, Whitſuntide. Ec. 

Move antxtss, or Monriity [molilitas, Lat.] movable, or ca- 
pacity of hing moved, mobility. | 

NG vr anti, ſuf. ſeldom uſed in the fingular ; menbles, Fr.] per- 
ſonal o. 
fon<, as lards or houſes. 
Drv ty, | 

Mone v, cat. [of moceable] fo as it may be moved. Grez. 
Mot. „ af. unmored, not to be put out of the place. Boyle. 

Moinmext monument, Fr. movimento, It. mowimicnto, Sp.] 1. 
Action. 2. Manser of moving, 

Mover iT [with clockmakers] thoſe parts of the clock, watch, 
S. which zrein motion, and which by that motion carry on the de- 
fir rantwer the end of the inftrument. 

KM: txt, atj. (,t, Lat] moving. In ſome part movent, 
and !1 -me part quieſcent, Grew. _ 

Mo, u=1, julft. {rrowens, Lat.] that which moves another. Whe- 
cher the ſun or earth be the common m:went. Glanwile. | 

Mo'vir ſof rw] 1. The perſon or thing that gives motion. 2. 
Something that moves or ſtands not ſtill. 3. A propoſer. 

Mu'vixc, part. aj. [of mv] affeftive, touching, pathetic, adap- 
ted to move the paſhions. | 

Mo'vixGry, adv. {cf moving] pathetically, in ſuch a manner as to 
move the paitons. | 

Mou'Gir, tor Migur. Obſolete. | 

To Movtn, verb «&. [amoaliar, Sp. of mealer, Fr.] 1. To caſt or 
form in a moold. to ſhape, to model. To auld him platonically to 
his own iden. H. 2. To knead, to work dough; as, 7 mould 
breed. is to work the maſs or dough with the hands, and to form it 
into loav.s. 

To MouLD, ge-, next. [from the ſubſt.] to contract concreted mat- 
ter, to gather mould, | 

To \.ovin, werb af. to cover with mould, to by mould. 
Movin [{megrt, Goth. moegel, Su.] a kind of concretion on 
the top or outlide of things kept motionleſs and damp ; now diſco- 
vered by microicope> to be perfect plants, mouldineſs. 

Moto, or Molo [molde, Sax. ] 1. Earth, foil, ground in which 
any thing grows. 2. Matter of which any thing is made. One 
comi:on mats compoſed the mould of man. Dryden. 

Movin, or Moip [meoide, Span. moute, Fr. modello, It.] 1. A formor 
frame in which any thing is calt, the matrix in which any thing is 
caſt, thut in which any ching receives its form. 2. Caſt, form. 
Pembroke was a man of another mond and making. Clarendon. 3. 
The ſuture or c.,mtexture of the ſkull. Arr farorts. | 

Motten, adj. [of mould] that may be moudled. Mouldable 
and nat a are plebeian notions. Bacor. 25 

Mo'viura, At. [of mould] he who moulds. | 

To Melerpræ, werb neut. [from monld) to be turned to duſt, to 


Surveys rich moveables with curious eye. 


perith in doſt, to be diminiſhed. Whatſover moulders or is waſhed 


away, is carried down into the lower grounds. Barnet Theory. 

To erbe, verb ad. [from mould] to turn any thing to duſt, 
to crumble. I heir foundations have been mealizred with age. A 
n. 

 My'vintrarxc, fart. adj. [of mulder ; of molde, Sax. earth, Ec. 
but according to Mr. Caſaubon, of paw, Gr.] falling or crumbling 
into duft, Cc. 

Mot'tpixess [of mot] a fort of hoarineſs, by reaſon of ſtale- 


neſs; a+ bread, Cc. the fate of being mouldy. After a m,, 


rottenne is or corrupting. Bacon. | 
Mov'rt.r1xcs. 1. {ln architecture] are ornaments either of wood 
or ſtone ; projectures beyond the nakedneſs of a wall, column, &c. 


the aſſemblage of which farm corniſhes, Cc. 2. Ornamental cavi- 


ties in wood or ſtone. Hollow mouldings are required in the work 
Axon. | | . 

Mouries ſin gunnery] are all the prominent parts of a gun or 
mortar-picce, as ſuch ſquare or rounds which ſerve — EC or- 
nament; as the breech mcalding:, muzzle monldings, c. 

Mov'tpwaRe, . [mold and peonpan, Sax.] a mole, a ſmall 
| 82 that throws up the earth. The fichat and the mou/dwarp. 

alten. 

Moulin [prob. of molyrnad, Sax. mucidus, Lat. ci, Fr. muffa- 
to, It. m, Sp.] hoary with mouldineſs, ov n with concre- 
tions. That »:ouldy colour which others contract. Addiſon. 

Movu'tixer {in the art of war] a turn ſtile or wooden croſs which 
turns upon a ſtake, fixed upright in the ground, commonly ſet up in 
paſſage: ; eipecially near the outworks of fortified places, on the fide 

of the barriers through which people paſs on foot. 
Mov'tixEr {in — 9 which being croſſed with two 
leavers, is uſually applied to cranes, capſtans, &c. and other machines 
for raiſing things of great weight. 

To MouLT, or To Mov'tTes, verb neut. 
#::dare. It. muyen, Du.] to ſhed or change the feathers, as birds do, 
to loſe feathers. 

To Movxcy, or To Mauxca, verb af. to eat much. Ain 
exorth, This word is retained in Scotland, and denotes the obtunded 
action of toothleſs gums on a hard cruſt or any thing eatable. It 
ſeems to be a corruption of the French word manger. | 

Mou'tit'R, a young duck. 


Movu'LTo:: South, a market-town of Devonſhire, on the river 


— Lat. ner, Fr. 


Moul, 183 mie from London. OE : 
Mov'xTSORR#!, A tarket-tuwn of Leiceſterſhire, 104 miles from 
London. | 


fornicure, diltioguithed from real or immoveable poſſeſ- 
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Mou's1nors, a market town of Cornwall, ſituated on the weſt fide 


of Mountſbay, 299 miles from London. 

To Mouxp, werb af. [from the ſubſt.] to ſecure or defend with 
a bank, Ec. to fortify with a mound. 

Mouxv [prob. of maen, C. Br. a ſtone, mundian, Sax. to defend, 
or of monumentum, Lat. according to Minſhew] any thing raiſed to 
fortify or defend, uſually a bank of carth and ſtone, a rampart or 
fence. Surrounded by a noble mezrd-<u:rk of rocks. Ad li/or. 

Mouxp [q. un, Lat. the world] a ball or globe with a eros 
upon it, which kings, &c. are ented with in their coronation 
robes, — bu in their left hand, as they do a in their right. 
It repreſents the ſovereign majeſty and juriſdiction of kings; by 
the roundneſs of the mound, and the enſigning thereof with the crol:, 
Guillim ſays, is fignified, that the religion and faith of Chriſt ought 
to be received, and religiouſly embraced throughout his dominions, 


which high duty is _—_ in his own ſovercign power. 
Movuxp [of plaiſter of Paris] the quantity of 3000 lb. 
Movuxr [mon;, Lat. mont, Fr. monte, It. Sp. and Port.] 1. A 


mountain or hill. Jacob offered ſacrifice the mount. Geneſis. 2. 
An artificial hill. 3. A public treaſure, a bank. Now obſolete. 
4. A hill raiſed in a garden, or elſewhere, above the level of the 


reſt of the plot. 


Mou ſin fortification] a heap of earth having a breaſt-work to 
cover the canon planted upon it. | 

MovunT of Piety, a ſtock of money, which in former times was 
raiſed by a contribution of charitable people, and laid up to be lent on 
occaſions to poor people ruined by the extortion of the I cs. 

To Mouxr, verb at. [montare, It. monter, Fr. montar, Sp.] 1. To 
E , to riſe on high. 2. To tower, to be built up to great 

ight. Tho' his excellency mant up to the heavens. Job. 3. To 
get on horſeback. Cry'd oh, and amounted. Shakeſpeare. 4. [for 
amcunt] - raiſe in value. Make fair deductions, tec to what they 
mount. Pore. | 
To Movurxr, werba#. 1. To raiſe aloft, to lift on high. No feel- 
ing of her wings, or any reſiſtance of air to mount hericlf by. Ray. 
2. To aſcend, to climb. Shall we mount again the rural throne. 
Drzden. 3. To place on horſeback. 4. To embelliſh with org4- 
ments. 

To MovxT the gnard [in military affairs] is to do duty and watch 
at any particular — | 

1 [in military affairs] is to run up to it, or to 
Attack it. 5 | 

1 the Trenches [in military affairs] is to do duty in the 
trenches. | | 

To MovxT 4 Cannen [in gunnery] is to ſet it on the carriage, or 
raiſe its mouth higher, for — | Hen o management in firing it. 

MovxT Egg [with tin miners] a different flag in the bottom of the 
float, that which remains after tin is melted down and remelted from 
the burnt oar; which thoꝰ it is of a tin colour, yet is of an iron nature, 
as has been diſcovered by applying a magnet to it. 

Mou“ x r AN [montagne, Fr. montagna, It. montana, Sp. monte. Port. 
of ment, Lat.] a vaſt bulk or heap of earth, raiſed to a conſiderable 
height, a large hill, a vaſt protuberance of the earth. 

The travelling MounTaix xields a filly mouſe. Creech. | 
Fr. La montagne en travail enfante un ſouris. Boileau. Lat. Paris- 
riunt montes, naſcitur ridiculus mus. Hor. Art. Poet. 
To make a MouxTaix of a mole-hill. 
Lat. Arcen ex cloacd facere. Cic. 


To make a great noiſe about ſmall matter,; to aggrandize or exag- 


gerate matters. | 
MouxTaix, adj. I montant, Lat.] found on the mountains, per- 
taining to the mountains, growing on the mountains. Now tor our 
mountain ſport. Shakeſpeare. 5 
1 mountain] N on the mountains, 
a highl , tew mountaneers ma enticy. 2. A tavace, 
a — booter, a ruſtic. Mallon. F 15 1 5 
Mov'xTAINET, fa. [of mountain] a hilloc, a ſmall mount. Ele- 
t, but not in uſe. Her breaſts ſweetly roſe up like two mountainets 


in the valley of T Sid. cy. 
Mov'xTaixous bane, Lat. montagneux, Fr. montagne, It. 


montuoſo, Sp ] 1. Having, or being full of high mountains, hilly. 2. 


as mountains, huge, 
riſe. Prior. 3. iti 
e. Bacon. 
Movu'xTaixousxEss [of mantaineus] ſtate of being mountainous, or 
full of mountains. Armenia is fo called from the mountainon/ac/; of 


it. Brerexwocd. 

MouxTaix Parſley [oregſolinum, Lat.] a plant. It hath a roſe- 
ſhaped umbellated flower, conſiſting of ſeveral leaves, placed in a 
circular order, that becomes a fruit compoſed of two feeds, which are 
oval, plain, large, ſtreaked and bordered, and ſometimes caſt off 
their cover. The leaves are like parſley. Miller. 

MovxTaix Roſe [chamerhodedendrum, Lat.] a plant. It hath a tu- 
bulous flower, conſiſting of one leaf, ſhaped ſome u hat like a funnei, 
from whoſe cup ariſes the pointal fixed like a nail in the hinder part 
of the flower, which afterwards becomes an oblong fruit divided into 
five cells, in which are contained many very ſmall . Miller. 

Movu'xTAxXT, adj. [mountans, Lat.] riſing on high. Your aprons 
mountant. Shakeſpeare. 

Movu'xTEBAXK [of montinbanco, montare in banco, Ital. becauſe they 

erally mount or get upon a ſtage or high bench to ſhew them- 
telves] 1. A quack doctor or itinerant er to phy ſic and ſurgery 
that mounts a bench in a market, and boaſts his infallible remedies 
and cures. 2. Any boaſtful and falſe pretender. There are n- 
tebanks and ſmatterers in a fiate. Lap 4 

To MouxTEBaxk, verb act. [from ſubſt.] to cheat by falſe 
pretences or boaſts. Shakeſpeare. | 

Mov'xTENAXCE, uh. amount of a thing. Spenſer. | 
 Mov'xTer [of mount] one that mounts. They were two gallant 
mounters, Drayton. 

Mov'xTixc [in heraldry] ſpoken of beafts of chace, fignifies the 
ſame as rampant does of beaſts of prey. | 

Mov'x rv, t. {montte, Fr.] the riſe of a hawk. 


bulky. Mourtainous heaps of wonders 


Movs Al 
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Movzar'tLs {with horſemen] barnacles, an inſtrument of iron or 
wood, of two branches, joined at one end with a hinge, to 
hold a horſe by the noſe, to prevent his ſtruggling, and getting looſe, 
when an inciſion is made, or the fire given. 

To Mouanx, verb next. [monnan, or, according to Mr. Caſaubon, 
of purvppas, Gr.) 1. To be forrowful. Abraham came to mourn for 
Sarah. Geneſis. 2. To wear the habit of forrow. We mourn in 
black, why mrowrn we not in blood? Shake/teare. 3. To preſerve 

nce of grief. Put on owning apparel. 2 Samuel. 

Fo Movax, werb a#. to grieve tor, to lament, to bewail. As if 
he moexrn'd his rival's ill ſucceſs. Adu;/or. 

MourxNt, as [morne, Fr.] the round end of a ſtaff; the of 
a lance to which the ſteel part is fixed, or where it is taken off. Co- 
loured wi.h hooks near the mourne. Sidney. 

Mov'k.xer [of man} 1. One that mourns, one that grieves. 2. 
One who follows a funcral in black. 3. Something uſed at tunerals. 
The »:0ur»cr eugh and builder oak were there. Dryden. 

Mou'txFul, ach. * mourn and fall; mopnan, to mourn, and 
pull. Sax. ] 1. Sorrou ful, feeling ſorrow. The mournful fair. Prior. 
2. Having the appearance of w. No funeral rites, nor man in 
muff weeds. Shakeſpeare. 3. Cauſing forrow. The treach'rous 
manner of his mournfal death. Shake/peare. 4. Betokening ſorro· v, 


expreſſive of grief. Nor »oarnful bell thall ring her burial. Shake. 


ſpeore. 


Movu'axFuLlLY, adv. [of mournful] with ſorrow, dolefully, ſor- 


row!:ully. | | 

Mcu'sxrulxess [of moarnful] 1. Sorrow, grief. 2. Show of 
grief, appearance of ſorrow, ſorrowfulneſs. | | 

Mov'kx1xc, part. adj. bewailing, lamenting, grieving. 

Mov'sx1x6, t. [of mourn] 1. Lamentation, forrow. The be- 
— of ſorrows and great mournings. 2 Eſdras. 2. The dreſs of 
ſorrow. And ev'n the pavenents were with mornings hid. Dryden. 
3. A particular habit worn on the death of ſome relations, &c. 

Mou xx of the Chine [in horſes} a diſeaſe which cauſes ulcers in 
the liver. 

Mou'axNx IXIL, adv. 
rowing. Shakeſpeare. 
Movse, irr. pl. Micr _ „Sax. muys. Nu. and L. Ger maust, 
H. Ger. mus, Su. / b. wi mas, Lat.] the ſmalleſt of all beaſts, 
a little animal that haunts houſes and corn-felds, and is deſtroyed by 
cats. 

To Movse, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To catch miſe. A 
muſing owl. Shakeſpeare. 2. [1 ſuppoſe it means in the following 
paſluge, fly, infiduous or predatory, rapacious, intereſted. Tohn/on 
A whole afſembly of mer/;»2 ſaints, under the matk of zcal and g 
nature, lay many kingdoms in blood. Z*Eftrange. 

Movss Ear, /utft. {myoſotis, Lat.] a plant. It hath the whole ap- 
appearance of chickweed ; but the flower is larger, and the fruit, 
ſhaped like an ox's horn, gaping at the top, and full of ſmall round 
feeds. Melier. 

Mov'stavuxr [of muſe and bunt] mouſer, one that hunts mice. 
You have been a mr-aſchunt in your time. Shakeſprare. 

Mou'sExcie [of xe and b/c} ſmall hole, ſuch as a mouſe only 
can run in and out ar. | 

Mov'ser [of %] one that catches miſe, 2 cat that hunts and 
kills mice. | e 

i0UsETAIL, an herb. : | 

Movst-TRAP [of mcu/e and trap] a ſnare or gin in which mice are 
Cached. 

Moussu't ſin beraldry] as cr:ix mouſſue is a croſs rounded off at 

erd. 

Mourt: (mo, or muß, Sax. Mr. Caſaubon thinks it is of h., 
Gr. a word or ſpecch] 1. That aperture in the head of any animal 
at which the food is received, and by which the inſpiration and expi- 
ration ef the air is performed. 2. The opening in general, that at 
which any thing enters, the part of a veſſel by which it is filled and 
- eniptied. 3. The initrument of ſpeaking. It was in every body's 
mou. b. L'E/!range. 4. A ſpeaker, a rhetorician, the principal ora- 
tor. In burleſque — Some particular ſtateſman who is the 
mouth of the fireet where he lives. Ad. 5. Cry, voice. Win 
all the -0:1hs of Rome to ſecond thee. Addi/sn. 6. Diſtortion of the 
mouth, wry face. In this ſenſe a perſon is ſaid to make mont. How 
mad ing mouths turns to account in Warwickſhire. Add;/or. 7. Doxun in 
the moth; dejected, clouded in the countenance. Upon this diſap - 
pointwent they were dun in the mouth. L'Eftrange. 


[of mourning] with the appearance of ſor- 


MouTa [in geography] the mouth of a river, &c. the place 


where a river empties itſelf into the fea. 

To Vourn, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ſpeak big, to ſpeak 
in a ſtrong and loud voice, to vociferate. And moutb at Cæſar till I 

ke the ſenate. Ad liſon. 

To MovTH, werb ad. 1. To utter with a voice effectedly big, to 
toll in the mouth with tumult. If you month it I had as leive the 
town crier had ſpoken my lines. Shakeſpeare. 2. To chew, to grind 
in the mouth, to eat. And now he feaſts mexthing the flcth of men. 
Shak. ſprare. 3. To ſieze in the mouth. Firſt aoarh'd to be laſt 
ſwallox'd. Shake/peare. 4. To form by the mouth. The beholder 
at firſt ſight imputes the enſuing form to the mouihing of the dam. 
Brown. 

Movu'THED, adj. [of mouth} 1. furniſhed with a mouth. Or well 
mtb Booth with emphaſis proclaims. Pope. 2. In compoſition ; 
foul-mouth'd, or contumelious ; mealy-month'd, or baſhful ; a hard- 
mouthed horſe, a horſe that obeys not the bit. 

Mov'Tu-r«1txp {of mouth and friend] one who outwardly pro- 
ſeſſes friendſhip without intending it. You knot of mouth-friens. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Mov'rTyevr, ub. [muSrull, Sax,] 1. A bit that may well be put 
into the mouth at once, what the mouth contains at once. 2. Any 


— provercially imall. To take a mon/hful of ſweet country air. 


ou ru-nonous [of mouth and {:mwr] civility outwardly ex- 
preſſed without ſincerity. Shak:/peare. | 
Movu'THLEss, adj. [of mouth | being without a mouth. 
Mow, /«b/t. [mope, Sax. a ke5p. Ste MuLLio] a loſt or place 


MUC 


where corn or hay is laid up: hay in 9x» is hay laid up in a houſ: ; 
has in rick is hay heaped up together in a field. | 

Mow, fh. [probably corrupted from mouth ; mend, Fr.] wry 
mouth, diitorted face. This word is now out of uſe, but retained in 
Scotland. 

To Mow, verb neut. [of mau, Fr. a wry mouth or grim:ce] to 
2 mouths, to diſtort the face. Some new 7:9:ui9g with the n. outh, 

cham. 

To Mow, irr. verb act. mown, fret. mowe:', irr. gert. faf. meo- 
pan. — Sax. maeyen, Du. machen, Ger. Aa, the noun, is pro- 
noun as mov ; mie, the verb, as ui to cut down orals, Cc. 
with a ſcythe 2 To cut down with ſpecd and violence. He will 
-7w down all before him. Shakeſpravre. 

To Mew. verb af. [from the noun} to put up in a mow. 

To Mow, verb xeut. to gather the harve!t. Ours is the harveſt 
_ = Indians moww. I alter. 

0 O'WBURN, verb weut. [of mow and lun} to ferment ar 
heat in the mow. IHouſe it 4 green, leſt it . N. 1 

MoukER [of mow | one who cuts down graſs or corn wich a icythe. 

MowxT+#e” [in old records} au alarm to mount or o with ſpecd 
upon ſome warlike xp in. is 

Mo'xa, /H. a fort of down or Indian *2:fs, uſed in phy ſic. An 
Ind an moſs ied in the cure of the gout, by burnin it on che part 

reved. Temple. ” | 

Morzurgu' ſin ſortifcation] a ſmall, flat baſing, commonly 
placed in the middle of a curtain, where the battions at the extre- 
_ are not well deſended from the tinall ſhot uy reaſon of their | 

.lt ince. 

Movit, l. 1. a mule, an animal generated between the horſe 
and aſs. 2. [With gardeners] a graft or cyon. | 

Mors, a fort of nigh hc-led ſhoes. 

Mr. is an abbreviation of maſter. 

Mrs. is an abbreviation of . 

MS. is uted as an abbreviation tor man»yſcript ; and 

M 5 S. for menucripts, the plural. 

Mucn, adj. {mycker, du. mucho, Sp.) large in 
number, long in time. Thou ſhalt carry mach 
enomp. 

Mucn, adv. 1. In great degree, by far. Thou art -wch mightiet 

than we. G. . . 2. To a certain degree. The more he charged 
them, ſo much the more a great deal they publithed it. Se, 44. 
3. To a great degree. He is not like to be mu. followed. Pak y. 
4. Often, or long. A, mach recorded and as often 1:15. C- 
5. Nearly. All feb the world much as they found it. e. 
Mucu, fbf. 1. A preat quantity, a great deal, multitude in num- 
ber, abendance in quantity, no: little. Tney have much of the poetry 
of Mxcenas, but little of hi, liberality, Drin. 2. More than 
enough, a heavy ſervice or burthen. "Thou think'ſ it »:vc/ to tread 
the ooze, Shakrſpeare. 3. Any atiignable quantity or degice. here 
remained not fo u, as one. He vs. 4 Any uncommonm thing, 
ſomething ſtrange. Ic was much chat one that was io grext a lover of 
peace, ſhould be happy in war. Ben. 5, To mike much of ; too 
treat with regard, to tondle, to pamper. And gladly make mich of 
the entertainment which ſhe allotted. cy. $7 55 

Mucu ot one, of equal valuc, of qu infuence. Then prayer; 
are vain as curſes, much at cons. DH. 

Mucua't va, Lat. {in pharmac; } the iufuſion of roſes by itſelf, cr 
the infuſion boiled up to a iyrup. | 55 

Mvu'cuwnaT, atv. [of mech and what] nearly, This Latin will 
be nuch u hat the ſame with a folecita. Atterbury. | | 

Mu'cizL, adj. for MickLE CT MUCKLE (mycel, Sax,] much. 
Spi ſer. 

Mu cin, a. fmracidus, Lat. 2 απ⁹ i Fr. micre. J. een] hoary, 
multy, mouldy. ſlimy. | 

Mvu'cipxess [of mc] muſlineſs, flimefs, 

. Mvu'ciLace, Fr. [of mace, Lat. | a flimy body with moiſture ſuf- 
ficient to hold it together, a viſcous extraction or juice, made of roots, 
Sc. Allo a thick pituitous matter, coagul.ted with the urine in the 
gravel and dyſuria. | 

Mucila'crxovs, di. [micilagineux, Fr. of uc, Eng.] full of 
ſlime, viſcous, ſoft with ſome degree uf tenacuy, 
but reſinous gums. Grew. 

Muc1uaGixovs Glands [with anatomi%s] glandules or kerne!s pla- 
ced on the ſkin, lying immediately over the joints, the ule of which is 


uantity, many in 
d out. Deuter 


Net mucil "C125 


to ſeparate a kind of //imy matter, hien makes the joints jupple, fo as 


they more with great caſe and treedom. 


Mucita"cinousxtss [ol muciaginon;] fulneſs of mucilage or a 
viſcous ſort of ſubſtance. 5 

Mucx, ah. [ meox, Sax. mock, Su. myki, Goth. mer. Iſlandic; 
from which our ure] 1. Filth, dung, for manure of grounds. To 
help the ground with m. Bac. 2. Any thing mean, low and 
filthy. Sencr. 3. To run a uct, ſigniſies to run madly at and at- 


tack all that we meet. i 0 run a rus, and tilt at all I meet. Pepe. 


To Mvucx, verb ad. | from the ſubſt.] to manure with muck, 10 
dung. 7 r. 

Mu'cx-#iit [of muck and il] dunghill. Bacen. 

Muck Je, wet as dung, very wet. 

Mv'cx-worm [of mact and worm} 1. A worm that lives and i. 
bred in dung. 2. A covetous perſon, a miſer, a curmudgcon. NMI. 
ſers are muc&wworms. Swift. | 

Mvu'cxtxptr [either of muck, filth, of meox, Sax. or muccrniurr, 
low Lat. of mucus, Lat. ſnot, m,, Fr. or mou tj , Sp. | 
an handkerchief. | 

To Mu'cxte, verb neut. [of muck; mucy, Sax. an heap] to how 4 
up, to ſcramble for money, to get or {ave ncauly; Ayo wii oy 
Chaucer, and ſtill retained in converſation. 

Mvu'cxerte [of mucker] one that muckers, one that ſcrapes d 
hoards meanly. 

Muck, adj. [of maci] naſty, filthy. S erfr. 

Mu'cxixess [of macky; week, filth, ard uoppe, Sox] out nets, 
naſtinefs, filth. | 

Mvu'cxLE, ad. [mycel, Sax] much, See Mrciis, 


M7 
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MUF 


Mu'cxewrat fef 1:4 and /rwrat. In this low word mack ſignifies 
aver, mei profuſe iveat. Eg 

3 (e has, Lat.] full of ſlime, viſcous. Having alſo 
a mucous humidity. Br 

Mucou> G::4; [in anatomy] three glands which empty them- 
ſelves into the urethra. ; 

Mvu'cousxt:s {of macros; mucrfitas, Lat.] ſlime, viſcoſity. 

Mock Cords, Lat [in anatomy] the lower pointed end of the 
heart. The mucro or point of the heart inclineth unto the left. Brown. 

Mech , adj. [mucronatus, of mocro, Lat. point] ending in 
a point like that of a (word, narrowed to a ſharp point. Mucronated, 
or terminating in a point. Woodward. ; 

Mu'cuLtxT, a. [muculentus, of mucus, Lat. ſlime] full of lime, 
viſcous. 

Mu'cuLltxcy, or Mu'ccultxcy [of muculent ; muculentia, Lat.] 
ſlimineſs. a 

Mo cus [in anatomy] ſnot, moſt properly that which flows from 
the papillary procefles, thro” the os cibriſorme into the noſtrils ; but it 
is alſo uſcd for any ſlimy _ or moiſture, as that which daubs over 
and guards the bowels, and all the chief paſlages in the body; and it 
is f d by the mucilaginous glands. Quincy. f 

vcus Iriglinorum [in anatomy] a viſcous matter which flows 


from the glandules, by which the guts are defended from ſharp and tern maketh 


hard thi which paſs thro' them. | 
| Mus Nau, De.) filth or mire, the ſlime and uliginous matter 
at the bottom of ſtill water. ; . 
Io Mun, verb a8. [from the [ſubſt.] 1. To bury in the ſlime or 
mud. L'E/irange. 2. To make turbid or foul, to pollute or daſh with 
dirt. ta foul by ſtirring up the ſediment. : | ; 
___ Mu'vp1iLy, adv. {ot mdf] turbidly, with foul mixture. Lucilius 
unit loofely and maddil;, Dryden. ; 

Viu'ppixes {of : monder, Du. and 3%] the having mud, 
the Rate of being muddy, foulneſs cauſed by mud, dregs or i n:, 
turbidneſs. | ; - : 

Mu'vyy {from z:ud} 1. Pertaining to, having or being full of mud, 
thick with dregs, foul with mud, turbid. Empty it in the muddy ditch. 
Shakejpeare. 2. Impure, duk, groſs. 3. Soiled with mud. 4. 
Dark, not bright. And wingles in her azzady checks. Swift. 5. 
Cloudy, dull. | | | ; 

ens, werb ag. [of mad] to make muddy, to cloud, to di- 
ſturb. Exceſs Mies the belt wit. Grew. 2 | 

To M'uvbLt, , at. — mud} to make turbid, foul 22 
alſo to make tipiy or halt drunk, to cloud or ſtupify. Often « 
always mudd/rt. {rbuthnct. | 

To Mopo t, verb ene. (prob. of moddelen, Du.] to rout with the 
bill as ducks do. ü 

Mu'obr kb, part. adj. [of muddle] half drunk, tipſy. 

MrupcrEst:'s | with the Turks] thoſe who teach ſcholars their re- 
ligion, for which they are paid out of the revenues of the ues. 


Mvu'vsucx er {of mid and ſuck] a kind of water-fowl which ſucks ' 


out of the mud of channels, that by which they are nouriſhed. In 
mud fuckers tu o ot the toes are ſomewhat joined, that they may not 
ealily fink. Derham. k 
Mu'vwaLL [of au and v] 1. A wall built without mortar, by 
throwing up mud and ſuflering it to dry. 2. A bird ſo called. Ainj- 
acorth. : 
Mu'vwalLen, adj, [of mud and wall] having a mud-wall. Prior. 
To Mut, werb _ OO Fr.] to moult, to change feathers. 
Mute, or Mew [mue, Fr.] a fort of coop where hawks are kept 
hen they change their . 
by — of mue, Fr.] now the king's ſtables at Charing- Croſs, but 
formerly the place for keeping of his hawks. 
Murr [mouffie, Fr. mote, Du. mutt, Ger. and Su.] a caſe of furr, 
or ſof: cover, to put the hands in, in cold weather. | 
To Mu'rFLE, verb ac. [prob. of mud, the mouth, and fealdan, 
Sax. to fold up, mu, Fr. a winter glove. F:h»ſon] 1. To wrap up 
the mouth face in a cloth, to cover from the weather. The face 
lies muffled up within the garment. Addi/on. 2. To blindfold. South. 
o conceal, to involve in general. Muffied up in darkneſs. Ar- 
huat IS 
To Mvu'FFLE, verb neut. [mulfelen, motfelen, Du.] to f. eak unin- 
telligibly, to ſpeak inwardly, to ſpeak without clear and diſtinct arti- 
culation. The cloſeneſs, and mug, and lazineſs of ſpeaking. Hal- 


Mu'rFLtR es 1. A cover for the face. 2. A part of a 

woman's dreſs, by which the face was covered. 

Mv'rFLts, or Mvu'rFLEs [with chemiſts] the cover of a teſt or 

coppel which is put over them in the fire. It is commonly arched to 
preſerve them from the falling of coals and aſhes into them ; tho? at 

the ſame time, of ſuch a form as is no hindrance to the action of the tir 

and fire on the metal, nor to the inſpection of the afſayer. 

Mo'rri Ci, Arab. from fata, Arab. a verb which in its ſourth 
conjugation tignifies to inform by a re/poxſe or judgment given con- 
cerning the truth or right of a thing. Golias. Among the Turks] 
the chief prieſt or primate of the Mahometan religion ; or the oracle of 
all douatſul queſtions in their law; appointed by the grand ſeignior 

imſelf. 
38 Thewenot obſerves, that the muf7i is the cuter of their 
_ eccleſiaſtics, and held in fo great eſteem, the grand /cignior him- 
ſelf quzts bis ſeat upon his approach, and advances ſome few ſteps, in 
order to ſalute him ; and adds, that the decifion or reſponſe which he 

ives [when conſulted upon any exigence of ſtate] is called the fete; 
which by the way is a word of the ſame extract with the former, and 
| ſignifies {ſays Golius) the reſponſe or judgment of the wiſe; tho' ſome, 
by a corruption of orthography, call it fezfa. And now, if I may be 
allowed to throw in my conjecture concerning the true i e of this of- 
ice, it is as follows; when the caliphate, which (as ſucceeding the 
prophet Mahomer) was an ecclefiaſtico-poiitical power, was now ex- 
tin, a ſucceduncum to it was found out, by the Tarkifs princes, whoſe 
power being only of the ſecular kind, found it neceſſary to erect a 2 
cred or religious kind of office ; which might, upon emergency (like 


her oracle) be conſulted, and by its reſponſe give the greater ſanc- 
— | ſecure the 


tion io the meaſures of the CouRT, and the more y 


wet, of various 


MUL 


ſubmiſion and obedience of the ſubject. And indeed, what made this 
office the more neceſlary, is that cuſtom which the Mahometans have 
ab origine obſerved, I mean, of making frequent appeals to the Ceran, 
as being the chief code or ſtandard of law, whether civil or ecclefiaſti.. 
cal. © great a deference is paid by them to that book; and the muy75 
(as Monſieur Thevenot well obſerves) muſt be a man well verſed in the 


Ceran. Sec Car iru [or Cuaxirn] Conan, Gazt, and Mantouz. 
T15M, compared. 


Mus (prob. of mwygle, C. Brit. to be warm. Skinner] 2 cup to 
drink in. 


Mu'cctrs, part of the entrails of a ſheep or of beafts of the foreſt. 
Muolen, or Mu'cev, adj. [a cant word; muceſus, Lat.] moiſt, 
damp, mouldy, inclinable to be multy, or to ſmell fo. 


U"GHOUSE (of ng and bu] an alehouſe, a mean houſe of en- 


1 — 
v'6-worT [muyynt, Sax. artemifia, Lat.] an herb. The 
flowers and fruit of the mug - wort are 28 — of the wormwood, 


but grow erect upon the branches: the lowers are of a purpliſh co- 
lour, and the leaves terminate in ſharp points, cut into many ſcgments ; 
= are of a dark green on the upper fide, and hoary on the under fide. 


Mu'ciesT, adj. [muygiens, Lat.] lowing or bellowing. That a bit- 
that mgient noiſe or bumping, by putting its bill into 2 
reed, or by putting the ſame in water or aud, and after a while retaining 
the air, but ſuddenly excluding it again, is not eaſily made out. Brown. 
MuccLETo'x1ans, a religious ſe& which ſprung up in England 
about the year 1657, denominated from their leader Lodowick ug- 
gleton, a journeyman taylor, who ſet himielf up for a great prophet, 
g. to an abſolute power of ſaving or damning whom he plea- 

; and that himſelf, and one Reeves, were the two laſt witueſies of 

God, that ever ſhould be upon earth. 

Mu [with the French} a large meaſure both for dry things and 

MuLa'TTo, Sp. [mulat, Fr. of mula, Lat. a mule between 
a horſe and an aſs] one born of parents, of which one is a moor, and 
the other of ſome other nation, or a white ; in the Indies, one begot- 
ten of a Negro man and an Indian woman, or of an Indian man and a 
Negro woman : In the ſame manner as a mule between different ſpe- 
cics of animals. 

Mu"LutaRy, or Mu'LBERRY-TREE (monbepig. Sax. mnllbaer, 
Su. maubbeer, areure, Fr. mora, It. and Sp. am-ra, Port. of morum, 
morus, Lat.] The mulberry-tree hath large rough, roundiſh leaves, 
the male-flowers or katkins, which have a calyx conſiſting of four 
leaves, are ſometimes produced upon ſeparate trecs, at other times 
= —_ from the fruit on the ſame tree. The fruit 
is com ſeveral protuberances, to each of which adhere four 
ſmall — the ſeeds are roundiſh, growing ſingly in each pro- 
tuberance ; it is planted for the delicacy of the fruit. The white mul- 
berry is commonly cultivated tor its leaves, to feed ſilk worms, in France 
and Italy, tho'the Perſians always make uſe of the common black mul- 
berry for that purpoſe. Miller. | | 

Mu1stray [with botaniſts] in a large ſenſe, ſignifies any fruit 
3 of ſeveral protuberances, as raſpberries, blackberries, Sc. 

—— oy the poets] the god of fire or ſmithery. | 

Murer [ e, Fr. multa, It. of mulda, Lat.] a penalty or fine, 

of money, ſet upon one. We will by way of ue or pain 


lay it upon him. Bacon. 
r. [malfo, Lat. mulfer, Fr.] to fine, to puniſh 


To Murcr, werb 

Mer {mul, Sax. mul-afns, Su. muy!, Du. maul, maul eſct or 
maul-rbier, Ger, Mule, mulet, Fr. mulo, Sp. It. Port. and Lat.] a beaſt 
U he aſs and a mare, and ſometimes between a 

and a the afs. | | 

Mou'LE-Fern, a kind of herb. 

MuLeTe'sx, Murr, or Murz'rro [ mulctier, Fr. mulio, 
Lat.] a mule-driver, a horſe boy. 

ULE'TTO, a great mule, a moil, which in ſome places is made 

uſe of for carrying ſumpters. | 

MuLcroxoo'k, a kind of fiſh. 


MuLie'priTY [muliebritas, of mulielrit, Lat.] womanhood, the 
contrary of . the character and manners | 


a woman. 
Mulis, Lat. a woman, a married woman. | | 

Moria ſin law] a ſon born in wedlock, with relation to one born 
before it of the ſame man or woman, who muſt yicld the inheritance 
to the younger, called mulieratus filius. | 

MuLitra'Tus _ law] a lawful ſon begotten, and oppoſed 
to a natural ſon or baſtard. | 
| _— the ſtate and condition of a mulier or lawful begot- 
ten ſon. | 

To Murr, verb act. 1. To ſoften and diſpirit, as wine is when 
burnt and fweetened. Hanmer. 2. To mull wine or other liquor ¶ mo/- 
lis, Lat. to ſoften, to make ſweet or gentle] to burn, i. e. to make 
ah; Gn ns, Gf. | 

Mu'LLar, or Mu'LLes [ 1s, of molo, Lat. to grind, molerre, 
mouleur, Fr.] that ſtone which is held in the hand in grinding colours 
c It is now often called improperly mul- 


Mull xn. or Mu'LLEi [wrbeſcum, Lat.] an herb. The flower 


of the mullein -onfiſts of one leaf, which expands in a circular form, 
and is cut into ſeveral ſegments ; out of the centre ariſes the pointal, 
which becomes an oval pointed fruit, divided into two cells, with 


ſmall angular ſeeds. Miller. 
Mu'LLET [alu, Lat. mulet, Fr.] a kind of fiſh, called alſo a bar- 
bel. | 


agen Be bathe ; of muton, 5%. the rowel of a ſpur ; but 


ſome take it for a ſtar; this can have but five points with us; tho the 
French ſometimes allow it fix; and if it have fix points with us, it 
muſt of neceſſity be a ſtar ; whereas the French have ſtars of five 


points, as well as malettes of fix ; and thence ſome conclude, that it is 
the rowel of a ſpur, and that it ſhould be always pierced, which a ſtar 
cannot be. Mullets are uſed in arms, either as ings, or as diffe- 
rences in younger families, and is generally taken by the fourth fon and 
his deſcendants. 


Mrrlir 


XUL 


Mrciitr [wich ſurgeons] a ſort of ſmall inflrument, reſembling a 
pair of pinchers, to pick any thing out of ihe eye ih t offends it; or 
out of any other part of the body, where there js but a narrow paſ- 


I — Jſubl. 1. Twiſting of the guts. Ainſworth. 2. [In 
cant language] doggedneſs, ſollenneſs. 


Mu“, to, or Mr ito [in old writings] a cock of graſs or hay: 


hence, in old Englich, ve find the word moult, and thence comes our 
mow of hay or corn. | 

Mu'LLoc, dut or rubbiſh. 

Murst [mulſum, Lat] wine boiled and mingled with honey. 

Murr, %%. See Muicr. 

MuLTa"xGULAaR [multarguly:, of multns, many, and angulus, Lat. 
a corner] having many angles, polygonal. 

MuLTA'NCULARLY, 4d. [of multangular] with many corners, po- 
9 — Granates are n:»{rangularly round. Grear. 

ULTI'Boxa, Lt. [with botaaiſts} the herb mountain parſly. 

MurTica'P5ULif, 4h. [of Kultus, many, ard cap/ula, Lat. a cell, 
box, _=_ S. j Civided into many partitions, as poppies, c. 
flax Sc. 

_ MuLTica'vous, ad. [multicavas, multus and cavu;, Lat. hollow] 
full of holes. ; 

Murricotos, Lat. of many colours. RN 

Molritanious {mullifarizs, Lat.] having diferent reſpects, hav- 
ing great diverſity in itſelf. A maltifarieus artifice in the ſtructure of 
the meaneſt animal. Mere. 

MuLTiya"eiotsLy, atv. [of m/tifarions] with multiplicity, with 
diverſity of reſpects. Twenty-four parts may be 1o multifuricyfly 
Placed. Beni. | CH 

MuLT1iFa'rrov:xt's [of multifaricus] multipiicd diverſity. Ac- 
cording to the mal7:/arionſre/e of this imitability. N. 

MuLTi'rtrovs [r, Lat.] tearing many things. 

MuLTi'r1vuts, 4%. (,t Lat. in botanic writings] di- 
vided into many part, having many partitions. 

Mu“ riroxu [L- weiforms, Lat.] that is of mary forts of forms, ap- 
pearances, or ſhipes. The zwltif-rm and amazing operations of the 
air- pum p. Matis. 

uLTiFo'RMITY, or Mulrtro'guxtr:s [of nuts :] the quality 
of being of many forms, diverſity of ſhapes, or appearances ſubſiſting 
ſame thing. x 

— — [mwultigener, Lat.] that is of many kinds. 

Muu Tila"TERAL (of multus and lateralis, of [atcris, gen. of latu:, 
Lat. a fide} having m-ny fide-. 

MvuL1 i1.0\quous [mire guns, Lat.] full of talk, very talkative. 

Muv1.T1240'vous { nultimuns, Lat.] that is of dix ats forts, faſhions, 
or manners. | | | 

McuLTixo'bous [multinodus, Lat.] full of knots. 

Mcurino'mialy, or MutLTixo'minatl [ot multus and nomen, Lat. 
a name] having many names. 

MuLTiv0m aL 2:ar'i/;e; {in algebra] are quantities compoſed of 
ſeveral names, or moaomes joined by che ſigns 4 or —; thus - , 
— + þ, and b— a —c + d—f, we mulkinowials. 

MurLlrirareus [aultiparus, at.] bringing forth many at one birth, 
See under Mu 1:civors. 

Morrira'karrr \radtipartites, Lat] divided into many parts. 

Morrirz'pr [riicipeds, Lat.] an infect that hath many feet; a 
fow or wood louſe. | 

Mu*LTIPLE, a { (multiplex, Lat. a term in arithmetic] one num- 
her is faid to be the multiple of another number, when it cont:.ins it 
ſevera! times; as, twelve is the multip e of three, as it contains it 
four times; manifoid. _ | 

MuLTieie Preprrticn [(with arithmeticians] is when the antece- 
dent being divided by the conſequent, the quotient is more than unity, 
as 25 being divided by 5, it gives 5 for the quotient, which is the 
mulnple proportion. 

Mur TieLE fuper particular Prejortion ¶ in arithmetic] is when one 
number or quantity contains another number or quantity more than 
once, and a certain aliquot part more. 

MouLTiPLE fufer particut Propertion ¶ in arithmetic] is when one 
number contains another ſeveral times, and ſome parts of it beſides. 

Mvur.rier re [in arithmetic] is when a greater number contains a 
leſſer a number ot times, without any remainder. Thus fixtcen is the 
1 of 4, becauſe it contains it juſt 4 times, without any re- 
mainder. | 

MuLT1PLi'aBLE, or MurTIPLI'CaBLE, adj. [of multiply, or multi- 
thicabilis of multipiice, Lat.] that is capable of being multiplied. 

Gs — ULTIPLUABLENESS [of multipliable) capacity of being multi- 


Mvr.T1iPiica'xp, fel. [ multip/icardus, Lat. in arithmetic] is one 


of the factors in multiplication, being that number given to be mulii- 
plied by the multiplicator. | 
Mvu'LTiPLICATE, . [multijlicotum, of muliiþ/ico, Lat.] conſiſting 
of more than one. In this multipiicate number ot tic eye, the object 
ſcen is not multiplied. De, Han. __ 
MuLTIyPiica'TION, Fr. [multiplicatis, Lat.] 1. The act or operation 
of multiplving or increaſing any number by addition or production of 
more of the ſame kind. 2. {In arithmetic] multiplication is the in- 
creaſing of 2ny one number by another, io often as there are units 
in that number, by which the one is increaſed. 
:mpoun{4 Mot 11Pi1CaTION, is when either one or both the num- 
bers confitt of more thin one figure, as 15 by 6 or 16. 
Sim. Mult iPLicatION [in arithmetic} is when the numbers given 
each of them conſiſt of only one figure, as 6 by 2, 3. 4, Ec. 
Murrirricartox — geometry] changes the ſpecies ; thus a right 
line multiplied by a right line, produces a plane or rectangle ; and that 
rectangle multiplied again, produces a ſolid. 
Mul rirLIca“ToR | mulliplicateur, Fr. from multiplico, Lat. in a- 
rĩthmetic] the multiplicr, or the number multiplying, or that by 
which another number is mul:iplied. 
Mur.TieLi'cious {multipiicis, gen. of multiplex, Lat. manifold] 
manifold ; obſolete. Brent. 
MuLTieLi'ciry { maltif/icite, Fr. multiplicita, It.] 1. A great va- 
ricty, ſtate or quality of being manifeld. You equal Donne in the 
variety, multiplicity, and chore of thoughts, Drzd;n, 2, More than 
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one of the ſame kind. They could never hive aſtried a ma 7; ferry 
of gods. S/. 

Mor ritrri'es ſof muliigh)] 1. One who multiplies or increaſes ti. e 
number of any thing. Quazrels are alone the grezt accovmulotors and 
multi;liers of injuries. Decay of Prety. 2. [In arithmetic] te mul- 
tiplicator. Sec Mut. TiPLICaTOR, 

To Me'iTiry, verb act. {maltiflicr, Fr. mwttifli ar, Sp. multi- 
Plicare, It. and Lat.] 1. To increaſe in number, to mike more by 
generation, accumulation, addition, or otherwite. He ſhall not - 
tifly horſes. Deateranony. [2. In arithmetic} to perform the proceſs 
of multiplication. _ 

To Muir v, werb next. t. To be increafed, or grow more in 
number. I he Nj ring brood of the ungodly Mall not thiive. / 
dm. 2. Jo increaſe themſelves. It can increaſe and 77 be- 
yond all hounds. S-ath. 

Merrrrorkar [multipotens, of raltas, many, and pores, Lat. pow - 
erful] able to do much, having poser io do ming different thicg?, 
By Jore zwlriprtint. Shatrfpeare. f 

Morrirer ux [proleus, many, and frantic, Lat. preſence] the 

er or act of being preſent in more places than ond at the ſame time. 
hat other fable of the , of Chriſt's body. Hal. 

Mut T1'scrous (mii cia, Lat.] knowing wich, having varicty 
of kno ledve. | 7 

MvutTis't1guous Pt [of multas and ff ig, Lat. a heft; with 
botaniſis] the ſaine as corniculate plints, applied to tuch plant u hefe 
ſees is contained in meny diſtinct tcel-veſlc!s, ſuccecting to one Nt, - 
er, 25 columbine, monl:'s- hood, white bellevore. 

Mor rr'sosous, adj. [u, Lat.] tha: hath many or greg: 
ſounds. 

M-'LTiTvpe, Fr. [anltita tue, It. of nlite, Lat] i A con 

any or nun ber of perſons or things, many, more than cnc. le 
impoſſible that any »a/rz24de can be actually inficite. , 2. le 
ſtate of being manꝝ or more than one. 3. A great num her. look), 
ard inictinitely. It is a fault in a uit, of pre cherz. I 
Crowd, throng, the vulgar. He the vaſt niſſing uuftitude dini: 
Alu. 5 

NMerrirr'pixote, nf, [of maltrttad] 1. Having the af ,t 
of a multitude. Thy mien dn fea. Shakeſpeare. 2. . x. 
Theo *. u Rus tongue. SHA. Pure. 

Morrt'vacaxr, ur Mu: Ti vacuvs, ad. [miltivorn:, Lat | : 
wandere or ſtray, much abroad. | 

MuLtTi'viovs, ad. {of rultrr, mary, and via, Lat. a wor] ar- 
ing many ways manifold, 

IuttivoiesT, at. [maltivels:, Lat.) that is of many nns 
kekle minded, urcon!tint, mutable. 

MuLTo'cuLtar, ag. [mulizs, many, and oculas, Lat. che) havin: 


more eyes than two, h ving many eyes. Flies are w Hen. Dorf 


Mun. ire. [Of this word I know rot the original: ie my be 
obſerve, that when it is pronounced, it leaves the! j cloſed} 
denoting prchibition to ſpetk, or 1cfolution not to ſpeak, 1 e, 
huſh. 

Must. t. [raumme, Ger. ] a ſt ong liquor mace of u heat, v ittc! 
is hrouput from Brunſwick in Germ ny. 

To MNuv'welt, verb neat I(mummeln. Ger. mumbly, Su. mom: 7, 
Du. 22/1, Lat.] 1. To che, to bite ſaf ly, to ext with the lips clic. 
2. To mutter or prov! to ſpeak invarcly with an imprrtcet artice.a- 
tion. to mutter. Picking dry Ricks, and marb iro to here. Orin, 

To Munk, eri af. 1. Io utter a thing with a low mantioulice 
voice. Mum lag of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon. SY . 
2. To mouta gentiy. Aur ing the game they dare not te. Pee. 
3. To ub be: over, to ſupprei>, to witer im) efectly. l he raifno of 
my rabblc is an exploit ot conſequence, and not to be d up in 
lilence. Dryden. | | | 

Mu'MBLeR {of un] one that mur:bles or ſpeaks inarticulately, 
a mutterer, 

Mu":inixG, fat. %. [of mum] nivitiring,, growing ; alſo 
chewing inwardly. See MurunLe, | | 

Me RLX CLT, ado. [of mun:blay] with tnaruculate ſound or ut- 
teranc:. 

Mv':11a [of m, Arab. wax] mummy. Sce Mutt. | 

To Mon, vob act. [mumme, Dan.] to be. matey, ' Tullc in 
diſguiſe. ner. | 

Mo'ztuER [mover Fr. mumme, Dan] a mater or mute perſon 
in a maſquerade, vie who perfil 3.40 id a perivigtcd diets. 


2 | hey wcic a parce! of mw 105. LA. * 


Mu'unmiey [momerir, Fr. mri, Sp.] maſqucteding, buſſoan- 
ery in maſks, Here mirch's but eie Ie. i 

Mu'unmy of Eerft [, Br mania. Lat. M called. according to 
Salmaſius, of amarumam, one of the: ingredients, with which, and (in- 
namon, myrrh, wax, Ec. the antients emvolned the dead bodies of 
their kings and great perions ;_ others, as Pochart, derive mummy of 
mum, a Perſian or Arabian werd for wax, Wah which they eaubain 
mummies] are bodies found in a waſte pi ce of cond, like a bury - 
ing place, near a village called SaKara, not {ir em Grand Cairo in 
Egypt, where there are ſeveral pyramids, in uhch under ground z re 
ſquare rooms, and in them niche, in which arc f und dead bodic , 
that have been preſerved incortuptible for 2, 3. or 4009 years, cre! cd 
and adorned atter various manners. Ihe fame are alto font in id 
dry ſands of Ly bia, probably of travellers overv.he!med 31h clouds 
of ſand raiſed by kurricanes. We have two different ſu blen pro 
ſerved for medicinal uſe, under the name of mummy : creo ne 
dried fl: of human bodies embalmed with mytrh ard tp c ; : 
other is the liquor running from ſuch mummies Wien now ly prot at.” 


or when affected by great heat, or by dan ps. This is settle 
liquid, ſometimes of a ſolid form, as i is prepared ind. 
1 „* 


ed, or ſuffered to dry and harden in the a. ie „„ 
— to us in large pieces, of a lax and friable texture, B79 ad 


ſpung, of a blackit, brown colour, and often black an comm wa 
the ſurſace; it is of a ftrong, but. not agrevable imo! le, ond 
ſort in its liquid ſtate is a thick opaque and vices in, n or 
and frong, but not diſagrecable fuct!. | In its. ie ten ats id fe 4 
dry ſolid 1 bſt ince, of a nne fing D. k colour "nd ci e tencüre, 
eaſil) broxen, ai:d of a good nell. 1 1 fort {extremely der. ard 
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the firf ſort ſo cheap, that as all kinds of mummy are brought from 
Eoypt. wo are not to imagine it to be the antient Egyptian mummy. 
What our Eruggiits are ſupplied with is the tle of executed criminals, 
or of ans ot er bodies the jews can get, who fill them with the com- 
mon bitumen fo plentiful in chat part of the wd, and adding aloe; 
and tou c oer Ehrwp ingredients, fend them to be baked in an oven 
till the juices are extales, ard the embalming matter has penetrated fo 
thorvaghly, that the tiefh will keep. Mummy has been elice med re- 
ſel ven? and balſamic; and belides it the ſkull, and even the moſs 
growing on the ſculls of human f:cletons, have been celebrated for 
aaticpileptic virtues. "The fat alſo of the human body has been re- 
conauuended in rheumatiſm, and every other part or humor have been 
in re, ute for the cure of ſome diſcaſe. At preſent we are wiſe enough 
to know, that the virtues aſcribed to the part- of the human body, 
are n cituer imaginary, or ſuch as may be found in other animal 
{ub%a:ces. The mummy and the ſkull alone, of all theſe horrid me- 
d.cines, ret*1.1 their places in the ſhops. Hell. i 

Mi ity [with gardeners] a fort of compoſition, made with wax, 
©. for the planting and gratting of trees. 

{o (rat ove to a Meuuvx, is to bruiſe him all over, to beat ſoundly. 

To Murry, verb act. prob. of momptien. Du.] 1. Io chew with 
a continued motion, to bite quick like a rabbet, to nibble. Lake a 
tame marpirg ſquirrel. Otatay. 2. To talk low and quick. 3. [In 
cant langu«g.! to go a ing. | 

i Tie ni — a beggar. : 

MuPts-Ha!!, a hedge or by alchoulcs, where beggars meet in an 
evening, and ſpend what is given them out of charity, in all manner 
of leu dngis. | 

Mu'vyr-1 {of nu, in cant language] f:Ten. 

Mel urisauxkss (of ume] fullenne.s. 5 

Mees {mompeten, Du.] 1. Sullenneſe, ſilent anger. Sinner. 2. 
A tort of quiniy, or ſwelling in the chaps. | 

Muxnct'riaxs, a fect of anabuptiſts in Germany, fo called from 
Muncerus their ring leader. 

To Muxcn, werb ad. (mager, Ir] to chew by great mouthfuls. 
See Mouxci. | 

To Muxcn, a neut. to chew eagerly by 

Mu'xcntr (, one that munches. 

Muxp, / Man i prace, from which our lawyers call a breach 
of the peace, „ % Eadmurd, is happy peace; Ethelmund, 
noble peace ; A, all peace, with which theſe are much of the 
ſame import, Irenzus, Heſychius, Lenis, Pacatus, Sedatus, 'Tran- 
guillus. G bjgx's Camden. 

Muxpa'xt, ay. {mondain, Fr. mondans, It. of mundanus, Lat.] 
worldly, belonging to the world. The mundane ſpace. Bentley. 

Muxpza'r Rr, adj. | mazde, Lat.] having the power to cleanſe. 

Thos, | 

MuxpaTory Dledicines [with furgeons] medicines that are proper 
for cleanſing ulcets. 

Mu'xozx:; c# [mund-bpice, Sax. ] a breach of the king's peace, or 
an infringement of 
which are in many p 


great mouthſuls. 


s of England called mounds. 


Me'xvic, a hard ſtonv ſubſtance, found in tin car, a kind of mar- 


caſite or ſemi- metal. When any metals were in conſiderable quanti- 
ty, theſe bodies loſe the name of marcaſites, and are called orcs : In 
Cornwall and the welt, they call them aundic. Ward:card. 


Muxp1F1cat10x {mundificazione, It. of mundifcatir, Lat.] the at 


of cleanſing. 

Muxoirica'iive, aj. [of mudus, clean, and facis, Lat. to make] 
clexniing, having the power to cleanſe. 

Muxviricar: ts, aH. Fr. [from the adj. mundifcativo, It.] cleanſ- 
inp medicines for ulcers. 

To Mu'xnity, werb af. [mordifer, Fr. mondificare, It. of mendifico, 
of raundas, cleun, and facio, Lat. ta make] to cleanſe or purify, to make 
clean. Simple wounds, ſuch are ni and kept clean. Brown. 

Muxpr'vaGaxt, ad). Inu , of murdus, the world, and wa- 
ger. Lat. to wander] wandering through the world. 

Mr'xpus Patens {in Rome} the ſacrifices and rites uſed in a little 
round temple, to the infernal deity Dis, and the infernal powers, 
which was performed three times annually, 4:iz. on the 4th of Oc- 
tober, the 7th of the ides of November, and on the day after the 
V:icanalia. The Romans having this notion, that hell was then open, 
did not, during the times of theſe tacrifices, either offer battle, liſt ſol- 
dies, put to ſea, or marry. 5 

Mru'xtrary, 24. Tmurcrarius, of muncris, the gen. of munus, Lat. 
gift] belonging to rewards or gifts, having the nature of a gift. 


Mr'xica, the capital of the electorate and duchy of Bavaria, ſitu- | 
ated on the river Iſer, 200 miles welt of Vienna. Lat. 48? N. 


Long. 119 32“ E. 

Mu"xcREL, ſubft. any thing generated between different kinds, any 
thing partaking of the qualitics of different cauſes or parents. Maſtiff, 
greyhound, -wungrel grim. Shakeſpeare. | | 
. — generated between different natures, degenerate, 

aſe . 

Munt'cirar. ad. Fr. and Sp. [municipale, It. of municipalis, muni- 
ciium, Lat.] belonging to ſuch a town or corporation. y 
| Mvxicipal [according to the preſent uſe with us] ſignifies belong- 
ing to the ſtate or community of any free city or town; as | 

UN1CIPaL Laws, are the laws enjoyed by the inhabitants or deni- 
zons of a free town or city. 

Mux1'ricexcr [munifconza, It. munificencia, Sp. of munificentia, 
Lat.] 1. Liberality, bountifulneſs, the act of giving. 2. In Spenſer 
it is uſed as it ſeems for fortification or ſtrength, from manitiones facere. 

Mux1'*FICExT, adj. { zunificente, It. and Sp. of munificus, Lat.] 
bountiful, liberal, generous. Our moſt manificext benefactor. Asterb. 

— ad v. [of munificent] bountifully, liberally, gene- 
rouſly. 

Mou'viukxr [uni mentum, Lat.] 1. Any fortification of mili 
defence, ſtrong hold. 2. Support, defence in general. Shakeſpeare. 

Mu'xi%zxTs [in law] are ſuch authentic deeds or writings by 
which a man is enabled to defend the title of his eſtate, | 

To Mux1'Te, verb af. [mun:tum, ſup. of munis, Lat.) to fortify, 
to ſtrengthen: obſolete. Bacon. | | 

Mvux:'TiONn, Fr. [miuniz ve, It. mwnicion, Sp. of munitio, Lat.] 1. 
A fortification or bulwark, a Hrong hold. Caſlles, garriſons, muni- 
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11s. Hale. 2. Ammunition, materials for war. H little city, ſu c-: 
and well ſtored with m:tnicion. Sandy. SD 

MuxiTiox Ship;, ſuch ſhips as are emplo; ed to carry ar mur, itich. 
to tend upon a fleet of ſhips of war. 

MuxiTIox Ammunition, the pioviſiens wherewith a place is far 
niſhed in order for defence. 

MuxiTion Bread, is the proportion of bread diſttibuted every Ex. 
to the ſoldicrs of a garriſon or army. . 

Mu'x10%s {with architects] are the ſhort uptight poſts or bare :hat 
dieide the ſeveral lights in a window flame. Dcxor. 

Mu'xsTes, the capital of the biſhopric of Munſter, and of the cr. 
cle of Weſtphalia, ſituated on the river Aa, in the r: oft fi uĩtſul pl: in 
of Ny country, 70 miles north of Colon. Lat. 5. N. Long. ++ 
10˙ E. 

Mu'ract [of mir, Lat a wall} a tribute payable for the build. 
ing or repairing, of public & alls. | 

U'Ral, adj. Fr. uralt, It. Nuri, of mura, Lat. a wall] be. 
longing to a wall AMure/ fruit. Evelyn. 

Mura Crown [among the Roman.] a crown of gold or fiirer, 
with battlements of walis about it, in the form of beams, given to him 
who firſt ſcaled the walls of an en my's city, which honour was due to 
the n.caneſt ſoldier, as well as the greateit commander, if he couid 
prove he had cen the fi:it that entered the place; on the circle of 
tuis coronet there were lions engraved, to expreſs the undaunted va- 
lour of the bearer. A mura crown Ain. 

Mun at. 4rch, is a wall or walled arch, placed exaclly in the plane 
of the meridian, i. e. upon the meridian line, for fixing a large qua- 
drant or other ſuch initrument, to take obſervation of the mcridian al- 
titude, Sc. of the heavenly bodies. | 

Murat Dzals, ſuch 6113 as are ſet up againſt a wall. 

Munc, or Mun x, i. [morck, Dan. dark] 1. Darkneſs, want 
of light. Shaks/peare. 2. Huſks of grapes or other fruits, atter the 
juice has been preſſ.d out, 

Mr'abke, or Mu'sxTHer [mondre, mon dor, Sax mord, Dan. Su. 
and Ger. moordt, Du. meur tre, Fr. murdrum, low Lat. I be etvmc- 
logy requires that it ſhould be written, as it anciently often was, mc »- 
tler; but of late the word itſelf has commonly. and its derivatives uni- 
verſally, been written with d] the act of killing a man unlawful! 
a wiitul and felonious killing another with malice prepeule, the gui 
of murder. 

To Murves, or To Mer Trutz, erb af. [mon>p:an, Sax, myrde, 
Dan. moerda, Su. mooryen, Du. morden, Ger. macar, Sp.] 1. To 


7 
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kill with malice prepenſe, to kill unlawfully If he Cics I murder 


him. Dryden. 2. 'lo deſtroy, to put an end to ia general. Alurcer 
thy breath in middle of a word. Shubrſpeare. 


Mu'zptrxtr {morope, Sax. mordere, Dan, moorventer, Du. m:- 


erde, Ger. meurtrier, Fr. matadsr, Sp.] une who has committed mur- 


ws. ; alſo a breaking of fences or incloſures 


ther, one who has ſhed human bleed unlawfully. 
Mu'rvtress, ſub/?. [of murder] a woman that commits murder. 
Mu'avermtxT [of marley] the act of killing unlaw fully. 10her 
came meſſage of the murderment. Fairfax. | 
Mu'zvtxrixG-SHoT, nails, old tron, &c. put into the chambers of 
cannon, called murdering pieces, to be uſed chicſly on board of ups 
to clcar the decks, when boarded by any enemy. 
Mrc'sperING-PIECES, are ſuch pieces of cannon, chiefly in the 
fore-caltle, halt deck, cr ſiccrage of a ſhip. | 
 Mv'eptrrovs [of -wurir] guilty of murder, addicted to bloud. 
The murd"rous king. Alilien. Alſo bloody-minded, inclincd to com- 
mit murder. 
Mu'zptrousNtss [of mar /erc:;)] propeniity to Kill or morther. 
Mus, i. [nur, Fr. urn, Lai] a wall. Obiolete. 
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ſpeare. 


To Mar Tp [maute, or vet mauten, Ger. mite, Su. rer, Ir 
marare, It. of muras, Lat] to ſtop up with bricks, Sc. 

Mru'rixcGia [h, Lat.] an overſcer of a wall. 

Mu'atxcrrs [in the city of Chefter] two cflicers chokn anal; 
to ſce that the walls of the city arc in good repair. 

Muzaa'Tic, adj. [muriancus, Lat.) whatſoever partakes © the 
taſte or nature of brine or any other pickle ; from 22 i, Lat. brine or 
pickle. Piney. | | | 

Mvu'ricipe [muricids, Lat. from muris, gen. of u, a mouſe, ard 
cds, Lat. to kill; a mouſe· killer. 

Mv'zixe {in architeRvre} the raiſing of walls. 

Muxx, the huſks of fruit. Sce Munc. 

Mu'aR Y [of mork, Dan.] dark, daikith, cloudy, 
The murk; air. Milton. | 

To Mu'auur, verb neut. {muponan, Sax. murmulicn, Du. mur 
meln or murren, Ger. murta, Sv. murmurer, Fr. mormrare, It. u 
muro, Lat.] 1. To give a low flirill found. The forcits auruur at d 
the ſurges ro.r. Pee. 2. To grumbic, mumble or mutter, to repine 
at, to utter ſecret and ſullen diicontent. With & b-tore things, and 
againſt before ons. Murmur not at your ficknets. Wake, Thi. 
ſcheme will execute itſelf without marmur;ivg again the governaiwclt, 
Set 7. 

Io uu [mumurar, Sp. of gemutmel, Du. and Ger. murmure, 
Fr. mormorio, It. mormulls, Sp. murnar, Lat.] 1. A buzzing or hum- 
ming nole c—_ diſcontented, a complaint half ſuppicſled aud not 
openly uttered. Some diſcontents there are, ſome idle marnars. De- 
der. 2. A low ſhrill noiſe, as the purling of brouks and fireams. 
Flame, as it moveth within itſelf or is blown by a beltons, gieth 2 
murmur or interior ſound. Bacon. 

Mu'auunkx [of murmur] one who murmurs or zap ines, ons who 
complains ſullenly, a grumbler. The diſcontenied u er. fac ke 
more. | 
Mu'rauRING, part. adj. [of murmur, murnurens, Lt: ] g:unikling, 
muttering, ing a buzzing or humming ncifc, or like the purhiag 
of brooks. | : : 

Mvu'kMURINGLY, adv. [of — — grumblingly, muttering]y. 

Mvu'sxival [raue, from merner, Fr. to ſtun; at the game c:l- 
led Gleek] four cards of the ſame fort, as four kings, &c. 

Muxzor'a, or Mu'sTra ſeit' er of murtea, ©. Lat. a myrite-tiee, cr 
of nurcidus, Lat. a ſlothful, ſtupid fellow] a firname of Venus, ws 
had a temple on mount Aventine in Rome; fe was the eau d-f, of 
fothfulneſs or idlencſs, Her ſtat es were alas covered with Ct 

| 4 


wanting liokt. 


MUS 
and moſs, to ſignify her lothfulneſs and negligence. But ſome will 
have her to be a goddeſs different from Venus. 

Mulas [prob. of papauu, Gr. to hne or walle away. Minſteav. 
or of mori, Lat. to die. Skinner. or of ria, It. or maortarad, IP. 
both which ſignifies the ſame. The etymology; of this word is not clear, 
mur is an old word for a catarch, which might weil anfwer to the 
glanders; muriana, Lat.] a waſting dilcale or p!ague among the cat - 
tle, the rot. 

Mu'r&t, /abf. a ſort of bird. Carero. 

Mu'k&EY, adj. [moree, Fr. Marella, It. from moro, a moor, of mo- 
rum, Lat. a mulberry] a colour darkly red. The leaves of ſome 
trees turn a little m or reddiſh. Bacon. 

Muxz&ty [in heraldry] is in Latin called color ſangaivens, is ac- 
counted a princely colour, and one of the colouis in ancient time, ap- 
pertaining to the princes of Wales. A colour in great cfteem, and uſed 
in ſome robes of the knights of the bath. It is expreiled in graving, 
by lines hatch'd a-crois one another diagonal, both dexter and ſiniſter. 
Spelman ſays, it repreſents in heaven the dragon's tail, and among 
precious ſtones, the ſardonix. See Place VII. tig. 19. 

Mu'r&iox, often written marien. See Morton. ¶ Junius derives 
it from mari, Lit. a wall ; moricn, Fr. morrion, Sp. morione, It.] a 
ſteel head - piece, a helmet, a caigue. Their beef they often in their 
mrri9:s eu d. ing. | 

Mura of Cern, ju/fl. plenty of grain. Ainſavorth, 

Mvu'xTHta. Sce Munrbets. | 

Mvu'>acu L (in the temple of Jeruſalem} a cheſt or church box, 
wherein kings caſt their offerings. 

Musa"PH, a bock which contains all the Turks laws. 

Mvu':caver, or Mu":capixe { muſcct, Fr. muſcate!, Sp. muſcadell>, 
moſcatelio, It. becauſe the grapes tmell of mut; cither from tie fra- 

rance reſembling tue nu meg, mx . or from myca, afly; lies 
Ting eager of thoſe grapes] 1. A fort ot rich , eet wine. 2. A fort 
of ſweet grape, having a muſty flavour. 3. A fort of tweet pear, 4. 
A confection or ſugar work. | 

Mu3ca'r1us, a title given by the Elcans to Jupiter, becauſe when 
Hercu'es was facrificing among them, and was exccedi: gly troubled 


* 


with flies, Jupiter is ſaid to have driven them all away beyond the ri- 


ver Alpleus. 

Mr'scar, a delicious grape of a muſky taſte ; alſo a pear. 

Muscut 10. or Mosch TTo [iv America, Sc.] a very common 
and troubleſome inſect. ſomething reſembling a gnat. 

Mv'scLE mene, Fr. H ul, It mnſdiune, Sp. muſe. ulus, Lat. moſ- 
= Du. and L. Ger. muſcgel, H. Ger. mul, la, Su.] a bivalve fhell- 

Muscrts [muys, Du. mauſ; or fleſb-mauſa, Ger. of cle, Fr. mu/- 
cul», It. and Sp. mupcula, Sax. muſeu/ns, Lat.] a fleſhy, fibrous part 
of the body of an animal; being a bundle of thin rarallel plates, divi- 
ded into a great number of faiciiculi or little threads and fibres, and 
deſtined to be the organ of motion. Each lefler fibre conliſts of very 
ſmall veſicles or bladucrs, indo which we tuppote the veins, arterics 
and nerves to open. "F'he two ends of cach muſcle or the extreu ties 


of the fibres are in the limbs of animals ſaſtened to two bones, the one 


moveable, the other Fxed ; and therefore when the muſcles contract, 


they draw the moveable bone according to the direction of their fi- 


bres. Quincy. 
MrscLe Firs {in anatomy] are two veins, one riſin 
muſcles of the neck, and the other from thoſe of the breaſt. 
Mvu'scLEs of Inwilantary Motion, have their contracting and extend- 
ing power within themſelves, and have no antagonitt; ſuch the lungs 
and heart are fuppoicd to be. | 
MouscLtes of Voiuntar; Motion, have each of them their antagoniſt 
muſcles, which act aiternately in a contrary direction, the one being 
_—_ and extended, while the other is contracted at the motion ot 
Antagoni/7 Mu<ci ts, are ſuch as ſerve to move the ſame members 
contrary ways. | 

_ Musco's.xtss, or Musco'srTy [maſccfitas, of muſeofur, Lat.] ful- 
neſs of moſs, moiſineſs. | 

 Mvu'scovy 6% [focalled, becauſe plentiful in Muſcovy] the mir- 
rour ſtone, ſo called, becauſe it repreſents the image of that which is 
ſet behind it. See SrirNIirks. | 

Mu'sculan, adj. [maſculaire, Fr. muſcolare, It. from maſcuins, Lat.] 
pertaining to, or like muicles, performed by muſcles. I he mujcular 
motion. Arbuthnet. | 

 MuscuLar Mation, is the ſame with voluntary and ſpontaneous mo- 
tion. 

MuscvtiaKiry [of muſcular] the ſtate of having muſcles. Their 
great thickneſs and muſcularity. Grew. 5 | 
 Mvu'scuLarTeD, adj. [mujcuius, Lat.] having or conſiſting of muſ- 

es. 

Mvrscuulo'sa E 


opening of the neck, procecding from a kind of fat membrane. 

Mvu'scuLous f aw/u.o/as, Lat.] 1. Full of muicles, Erawny. 2. Per- 
taiving to a muſcle, | | 

Muscurous Fla {with aratomiſts] ſuch as is the ſubſtance of the 
heart and other muſcles. 

MuscuLovs Fer: fin anatomy] the firſt branch of the flank vein, 
which is ipre ad about ſcveral muſcles of the belly and loins. 

Nautica: MescuLlys {with anatomiſls] a muſcle of the foot, fo na- 
med, becaute chiefly uf-d in climbing up maſts of ſhips. 

Staſedis Muscurus {in anatomy] a muſcle of the ear taking its riſe 
from a bony pipe in the os petroſum, and is inſerted into the ſtapes. 

MuscuLus Afwricule Intericr = anatomy] a new muſcle of the au- 
ricle, and added to the four, diſcovered by Catterius. 

Musk, ah. [from the verb; maſa, Lat.] 1. Deep thought, ab- 
ſence of — is to be in a ne, is to be * a brown rg dra 
2. The power of poetry. Begin my -w/e. Cowley. 

To Must, verb acut. [muſer, Fr. mupſcn, Du. ne, Lat.] 1. To 
fludy or think upon, cloſe or in filence, to ponder. He 2:u/ed upon 
ſome dangerous plot. Sidzey. 2. To be abſent of mind, to be atten- 
tive to ſomething not preſent, to be in a brown ſtudy. Thick ey'd 
awfing and curs'd melancholy. Shakefjeare. 3. To wonder, to be 


amazed or aſtoniſhed. Maſe not that I thus ſuddenly proceed. Shake- 
care. | 


Frato. of the Jute; "Thai:i, of comedy; Meipomene, of ra. 


s from the 


vio, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a broad muſculous 


MUS 


Mose [an hurting term] the place through which an hare gce to 
relief. 

Mus:'a, or Mu+1'a, curious prwerr ents of Monic wort: ; fo called 

caute ingenious devices v ere utually aicribed to the muſes, and be- 
cauſe the mules and ſciences were 5 in them. 

* 0 - . . . , 

Me'skrur, ach. [of muß thinking dc ly, ſileni) ti u, heful. 
Full of n moapings. Dyer. 

Mv'szsx [a hunting ecrm} is when a ſtag or male decr calz his 


Mo zes [of auf] one who muſes, one apt to be abort in mind, 
or in a brown ſtudy. 

Mu'szr [with hunters? the ſame with moſe. See Musk. 

Mobs, fabulobs divinities among the ancient heatugte, ſp; od 
to preſide over the arts and iciences, and io he the dau hors of pitet 
and Memory. I bey had feveral nam. acc ding to the fever || 16 — 
ces where they du elt; ſometi © they Mete caticd Fir ids. wn 
count ot the foreſt Pietis in Mac. dons, where i 4 wore fad to be 
born; ſon eti e. Heliconiades, from meun Ile hn. which is near 
to their beloved Varnaſlus whence alſo the Mere ti. od rarnaſli4og, 
and Cytherides from mount Cytheron; Catz ies and Aan ves, 
from tuo noted fountains that were corſecr t % bm 

There were at firit but three, Ser. Me, „ med i001 
7. e. memory z aud Ay, ſinging. 

But a certain cuver of Sycion, having orders ta mole then tec 
of the three mules, for the temple of Allo, nung n bi neten 
and made three t{cveral flatues H ca h mute; an the hab nine $1 
to be very curious aud beantiful picces, they worn of for 
ple. and thence began to be reckoned ric mots, 
wares gave them the names, Calliope, Clit, Ei , i , Net os 
mene. Terfichvic, Euterpe. Pol ky min, and C:. 

Calliope was iup pe fed prefident of neroie poetry 3 Cho. of hi” (ry 
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Lerpſichore, of the harp; Euterpe, over wine muſic; Poult beim, 
muſic; Urania, of aſtronomy. | 

Musk va, Lat. [peru Gr.] a ſtudy or library, a rcpoiitorr of 
learned curioſities. | | 

Mo'suax oOo [(N ,,; Fr.] 1. A plant of a ſroney ſulſ arce, 
which grous up to its bulk on a ſudden. Muttrooms ae by rot 
I:3s eſtermed perfect plants, tho' their flowers nd ſeeds have 2128 
vet been diſcovered : The trec champignion or muſhroom 217+ 11th 22h 
Frit of a toun liſh form like a h ton. the upper part of Mhich. alto 
the ſtalk. is ver, whue ; but being opened. the under part: a ed 
ſeth colour; but the ficthy part, when broken, is very whit. . en 
they are ſuffered to remain undiſiurbed, they will gien tO a age ters 
and explicate chemie;ves almoſt to a {latnefs, and the red port under— 
neath will change to a dark colour. In order to cultivate them, open 
the ground about the roots of niuſtrooms, where you will fin! the 
earth very often full of ſmall white knobs, v hich are the off fore or 
young muſhrooms : "I heie ſhould be caretuily g. here, prow: ing 
them in lumps, with the carth about them, and planted in hot be. 
Militr. 2. {Metaplorically] an uf Hart, a wieich fprung from the 
dunghill, a director of a company. Such 2: are uplturts in late, they 
call in reproach en acer. | 
 MuU'-nroon Sa, fo ſome of the Romen Cathe lie ſainres are cod 
by wiy of deriſion, becauſe, Ike a miiroom, ther tpring vp in 4 
night, cr no-body knows when or where. And in uh, vihciocrer 
ſeriouſiʒ contiders what M. u and Sir ac enter have fo fully few ws, 
how the far greater part of theie , (a7 they aro called} in whe 4th 
and ſuccerding centuries, were the GND ORAUPTLRS of Nee 
ence delrwored to : in jo vifeare, ill nut judge it 1.4 to hy much fircfs 
on their authority , and tho thy arc frequently cucd in this work, 
tio only to ſhew the force of , Which fomeumes C:torts tom Bun 
con!c..ons, not very coniiitcut with the min cih and I fhum in 
which they are embark'd. | 

Mosh noo Sree, 4. of * rπ, ant [one] 
Fifteen Penne F624 ff ne, Ol the lane tha; r. to ji. 

Mu'sic [e, Fr. muſica, It. Sp. „d Lat. of perry, Gr.] is 
one of the icven liberal {ciences, Peiting to Ub u NUaUEs, 
which conſiders the nun ber, time and tune of tours, in GrGer 
make delightful harmony; and is eher practical or n07:4; 

Frackrc Music, ftews the me hed of compoting al! 
or airs, together with the art of ünging ard play ins 
muſical inſtruments. | 

I lerrical Music, is that which inquires and feorche into me nature 
and properties of concords and diſco: de, and exp!a'ns the proportions 
between them by numbers. 5 1 

Musi A, Lat. {in muſic books) 1. The art of mutic. 2. 
cal books. 3. The company of muff cians that perform. | 
_ Mu'sicar [muficale, It. 27. ee, Sp. m. Lat. Ergen, Cr.) 1. 
Pertaining to muſc. 2. Hatmonious, fweet 10urGng. In poctical 
expreſtions and in mufical numbers. Dr den. 3 

Musical, av. [of mica] harmoniouſiy, in a muſical man- 
ner, with ſweet ſound. Valentine K coy. Hd lf. 

Mu's:carxess [of m/ical] harmony of found, = | 

Mest'ctax [ muſecies, Lat. (274% Do, Gr. Piiifecien, Fr. 1 e. It Ip. 
and Port.] a profeſthr of, or 2 Practitioner in muſic, one ul. O 7c; 
forms upon iniiruments of muſic. | 

Mus!'ciaxs, this company is compoſed of maſters of muſic. dancirg 
malters. &c. they have no hall, but meet tometines at embroidet er“! 


1 io7t of ſoſſil. 
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hall in Gutter- Lane. They confit ot a matter, two Martens. : 
twenty aſiiftan's, and they are alio on the ivery, the fre for which i 
$/. Their armorial enftons are are, a ſuan Mitch her-.wings e. 
panded, chinting within a double tre! ure countefioy wg t.. 0/2. 4 
chief gale; two hon, ot England, and let een them a pic er ch. . 4 
with a roſe of Yoix. | 
Mv'sico, Ital. a ſkilfu! muſic maſter. | | 
Mv's1os ſaccording to Guillim] is a Eifenerovs be g. of one 
kindly procreution, and in gendred between n e Of ald i 14 . 
the tiryrus is between a ſhecp and a Lucky! fe 
Mv'a1x%, P. arg. { of mu/e; Nan, Fr.] 
ſlud ing. thinking upon cl fely ary wn 1.47 02, | 
Mvsisx2 {huoting term] is the ai, of an i e WORDS #1 


hedge. 
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MUS 


Mir rn en Tt wn, 7.) a perfume gros ing in a little bag or 
biulter wider the aby of an Indian beaſt. Muſk 15 a dry, light and 
Eb. fublince, al x dark Llackith colour, with fome tinge ot a pur- 
Pliſh or blood colour in it, Tecling fomewhat fmooth'or unctuous ; its 
nis hiohly perfumed, and tuo Rrong to be agrecable in any large 
quautit, Wit tile is bittriilh. It is brought hon the Eaſt-Indies, 
molly hom the kingdom of Pantam, ſome om Fonquin, and Co- 
chin Cina. The animal which produces it i, of a very fingular 
Lind, rot apreving with any ellablittied genus. It is of the ſize of a 
common coat, but taller; its hand refembles that of the grey-hound, 
1d ite cars ſtand erect like thote of the rabbit; its tail is allo erett and 
(ort, it legs moderate!y long, and its hoofs deeply cloven; its hair 
is n due brown, variegitcd with a faint caſt of red and white, 
every hig being, party-coloured. The bag which contains the muſk is 
thrice inches long and two w ide, and ſicuated in the lower part of the 


ereure's belly; it conlilts of a thin membrane covered thinly with 


liir reſon bling a ſmall puric ; and, when genuine, the ſcent is fo 
frnng as to otend the head greatly. Toward the orifice of the bag 
there ate ſeveral plands, which ſerve for the ſecretion of this precious 
perfume, fur the ſake of winch the Indians kill the animal. H.. 
Mu. J, Lat.) grape hyacinch, or grape flower. It hath a 
Lues root; the leaves are long and narrow : the flower is herma- 
ph:oiical, corfiting of one lea, and ſhaped like a pitcher, and cut 
at the top into by logments, winch art relexed: the ovary becomes a 
trianaula fan, divided into thice cell, which are full of round ſceds. 
Ale. | | | | 


Mr "3«-APPLE, a fort of apple. Ainſworth. 


MU'u cir [of ruſe and car} the animal from which muſt is & 


taken. 

M-*:wv-rntnny, a fort of cherry. Aiihertertb. 

Nuvi Ti {of ruſh and pear] a ſoit of fragrant pear. 

Mu :xir [ guſguet, Fr. u. „eee. N. 8 mall awk. Man of 
i i . | mn * 
the fire arme ate named from edmals] 1. A foldier's handgun. 2. 
A mile hawk of 2 ſmall bind, the female of which is a ſparrow hawk; 
ſo that evas mfr is a young valledyed male hawk of that kind. 
H:zmer. Sce MuzQuerT. | 

Musk Ros fin America] rats that have the ſcent of muſk, and live 
in boroughs like rabbits. | 

Mus Nie, a . er. 
- MeG"xixess LGH] muſty nature, the ſnell of muſk. 
NM -M T, may and mln] a fragrant melun. 

Me“ xv. „. [of my] fragrant, ſweet of ſcent. Milton, 

Myr. fro fc, of moe, Fr. una, It. moſs, becauſe of 
its dos nyneis, reſembling mots] a fine fort of linen cloth made of 
cot'on,. commonly brought from tie Eait Indies. 3 

Mu'sqQr : in ſeveral parts of America] a beaſt reſembling a 
beaver in ſhap-, t ſomething 1. fs. Ine male has teiles which ſmell 


* 


like muſk; and it the beaſt be killed in winter, never looie their 


cent. 

Mess rats te, a Virginian and Maryland root, with the juice of 
which the India paint their mats ard targets. 8 

Merce {[moiuquet, Fr. meſcitic, It. moſguete, Sp.] the moſt 
common and couventent fort of fire - ara. s. 

Mu:vyvir Batter: [im fortification] baſkets about a foot and 
a half high, iich being filled with earth, and placed on low 
veal works, tne muſqgueeers may fire between pretty ſecure from the 
enemy. | g 

Mu:queiti's, or Musxrirt a {rroyfguetaire, Fr. mſchettiers, It. 
Duets, Sp.] a ſoldier a:med with a muſet. They had lined 
ſome hedges with etre. Clarcnten, 

NMivequeirous, or Mesxrroox [ao gui, Fr. moſchettore, It.] 
„ Hunderbuſo, a ſhort gun of a large bore, carrying ſmall bullets. 

Mu sKout u, Fr.] the noſchand of a horſe's bridle, | 

Mis, a ſcramble. Like boys amo a -wu/z, kings would ſtart forth. 
H Hrart. VE 

Mv'ssr11%. See Messi. 

— tx, the act of muttering or ſpeaking between the 
terth. | | 

Me'ssuf man, Arab, Ui. e. ſaĩthſul in religion] a title which the 
Mahom-etans attribute to themicives, a Mahometan believer. But 
(„ius has given us a far better c:495492y of the Arabic word He- 
* (from whence by curruption comes our mufſulman) for he traces 
it vp. maitty ennugh, to the fourth corjugzrion of the verb /alama; 
which fompes (in the firil corugation) to ſalute, or ſay, ** peace be to 
tree.” and, in the Fourth, to become a Mabometan [he ſhould have 
ſud © 4 * profeilor of the wee religion”*] as by io doing he enters 
upon the late of peace aud Hap; ines. | | 

* I ſaid a profeitor of the Ve religion in general; becauſe Ma- 
{met applies the term not merely to his own diſciples ; but 
alto to all. who, in all ages of the world, have maintained the 
unity of Ga, and that a gc life is neceſſary to our acceptance 
with him. See Manongrisu, MEicuires, Jacomins [or 
]JacoptrEs) and CaiicoL;, compared. * 3 

Murr, imp. cer {of motten, Du. muucn, Ger. mud, Su.] to be 

obliged, it behooves, there is need; it is only uſed before a verb. 
— This verb is defective, having only the pr. teaſe, in which it is 
alixe in both numbers, and uſed perſonally or imperſonally, and ap- 
plied both to perſons and tings. What he may be, or hath the 
power of being, he z»j be. Locle. 

MusrT, /«5;/. {inupt, Sax. muſt, Su. moſt, Dan. and Ger. monte, 
Fr. ne, It. and Sp. m, Lot.) ſweet wine newly preſſed from the 
grape, new wort. The 2: of wine. Bacon, 

To Musa, vb a. (mus, Wel. ſtinking, mos, Du. mouldineſs, 
or perhaps from 2:4///] to mould, to make mouldy, b 

To Must, verd neut. to gi mouldy. 

MusTa"cuts [ monſtaches, Fr. muſlacch:, It. moſlachas, Sp. of porat, 
Gr.] the beard ot the upper lip ; whiſkers, 

Mr:Ta'cta, Lat. [with botaniſts } a fort of green laurel, with a 
large flagging whitiſh leaf. 

Me saab [mwitary, Brit. madaert, Du. mortarde, Fr. ma tar da, 
Port. ma, Sp.] a plant. The flower confilts of four leaves, which 
arc placed in form of a creſt; it b»comes a fruit or pod, divided into 
two cells, to which the valves acdhere on both fides, and are filled 
with toundiſh feeds: theſe pole generally end in a ſung ous horn con- 


ate. 


ful authority. 


XU T 
taining the like Teeds. To theſe marks maſt be added, an acid Urn- 
ing taſte peculiar to muſtard. MAE. Common multard feed is at- 
tewuant and reſolvent. It warms the ſtomach and excites appetite:; 
but its principal medicinal uſe is external in finapiſms. Hz. 

Mesraruis [among the Turks] doctors or prophets, men of 
learning. 

Mu'sr.ous [mſtrus, Lat.] ſweet as muſt; alſo fleſh, new, gregn. 

To Mu'srtr, verd. nent. to aſſemble in order to form an arms. 

To MvsTrs, wv:rb af. [meufteren, Du.] 1. To review forces. 2. 
To bring together in general. Advices which philoſoph-:3 could , 
ter up to this purpoſe. Tillot/on. 

Must | from the verb; mare, Fr.] a review of ſo!diers in or- 
der to take account of their number, condition, accoutremeuts and 
arms. 

K+ 1 MusTes, to be allowed. Such excuſes will not pa's er 
wi: 

— hog Book [of muyfler and ook] a book in which forces are re- 

i ; | 
a MusTer Maſier [of mufter and maſter) one who ſuperintends the 
multer to prevent frauds. | 

MusTtz Maſter General of the Army, an officer who takes an ac- 


count of every regiment, as to their number, arms, horſes, &c. 


MusTer Rll [of rater and Rell) a lift of the ſoldiers in every 
troop, company, regiment, Tc. | | 

Mu'sTERING, part. ach. of miſter [of muſteten, Ger. mandleren, 
Du. mocnſtrs, Su. montre, mofire, mueſira, Sp.] reviewing military 
forces, in order to take an account of their numbers, accoutrement-, - 


c. | 
Mv'sT1LY, adv. [of wu] mouldily. | 

Mu'srixtss [of muyty] mould, damp, foulneſs, flaleneſs, mou!Ci- 
neſs of ſcent. | 
Mu'sTy {moifie, Fr. mate, It. molofo, It. of macidus, Lat.] 1. 


Having a ſtale, niouldy ſcent, ſpoiled with _ moift and fetid. 2. 


Stale, ſpoiled with age. 3. Vapid with fetidneis. The muſty wine. 
Pope. 4. Dull, heavy, wanting activity. wanting practice in the af. 
fairs of life. To ſpirit him up now and then, that he may not grow 
ma/'y and unfit for converſation. Addijor. | 

Mu'rta [among the Romans] the daughter of the river Hemo, 
and the goddeſs of filence, which they — being of this no- 
is. Foun worſhippiag her would make them keep their thoughts con- 
ceale d. N 

Mu'razle, Fr. {[matabile, It. mudable, Sp. of ratcbi7;, Lat.] 1. 
Inconttant, unſettled. 2. Variable, ſubject to change, alterable. 

Merant'Lirv, or Mu'TaBLENtss [mutabilitas, from moat.” -, 
Lat. ratutilice, Fr.] 1. Changeableneſs, not continuauce in the fam 
2. Iuconttancy, change of mind. 

Mou'Tast, Lat. [old records] to mew up hawks in the time of their 
moulting. | 

MuTa'Tion, Fr. [mataxione, It. mutacizn, Sp. of mutatio, Lat.] 
act of changing, alteration. The viciſlitude or mutations in the ſupe- 
rior globe. Bacon. 

Mora riox [in the antient muſic} the changes or alterations that 
happen in the order of the ſounds, which compoſe the melody. 

Mork {muet, Fr. muto, It. ad, Sp. of mutus, Lat j 1. Dumb. 
not having the uſc of voice, ſilent, not vocal. 2. Having nothing to 
ſay. All tat mare. Milton. | | 

Morzg Sigr; [with aſtrologers] are Cancer. Scorpio, and Piſce:. 
being creatures that have no voice; ſo that when the ſigniſicators are | 
in theſe ſigns in nativities, they are ſuppoſed to ſpoil, or cauſe ſome 
i npediment in the perſon's ſpeech. : | | 

T. flind Murr [a law term] is when a priſoner at the bar will no: 


put hin ielf upon the inquelt, to be tried by God and his country. 


Murs {of m-utir, Fr. to void liquid dung] 1. Dung of bird. 2. 
One that has no power of ſpeech. Bred up amongſt e. Hal 

Mur {mecute, Fr.] a kennel or cry of hounds. 

To Merk, verb neut. [matir, Fr.] to dung as birds do. From: her 
inconverted mating ariſes this plant. Brown. 

Murks [mutus, Lat. dumb] a letter, which without a vowel can 
make no ſound. Mute: are fo called, becauſe they begin by their own 
power, and have the ſound of the vowel after them; of + hich ſome 
are pronounced from the lips, as 6 and p, and are called /:4afs, or lip 
letters; others from the teeth, as F and d, and are called dt, or 
teeth letters; others from the palate, as 4 and . and are cated . 
tials, or palate letters. They are reckoned in number eight, 5, c, 4. 

„ 4, p, Qs te 
- 59 [in the grand ſcigniors ſeraglio] certain dumb perſons, kept 
to be ſent tc ſtrangle with a bow firing, ſuch baſhaw: or other Perions. 
who fall under the emperor's diſpleaſure. | | 
 Mvu'rxLY, adv. [of mite] with ſilence, not vocally. Where he 
had muteiy fat. Dilton. 

To Mer ATE, verb act. [mutiler, Fr. mutilo, Lat.] to deprive of 
ſome eſſential part. I he place is mutilated. Stilling fieer. 

Mvu'T1LATED, part. adj. {mutile, Fr. mutilado, Sp. of mutilarus, 
Lat.] maimed, having ſome part or member cut off; v.antng fore 
eilential part; alſo ſpoken of ſiatues or buildings, where any part is 
wanting, or the projecture of any meniber is broken off. 

MuTiLa'Tion, Fr. [mutilacion, Sp. of muilatio, from matilo, Lat. 
the main ing or curtailing of any thing, deprivation of a limb. or 2ny 
eſſential part. Mutilations are not tranſmitted from father to ton. 
Br oWn., 

Mvu'Tixe, fubſ. {mutin, Fr.] a mutineer, one that moves ſedition 
or inſurrection; obſolete. Shakeſpeare. | 

MurTixt'ts [mutin, Fr.] a mover of ſedition, an oppoſer of lau- 
Aduiſon. | 

Mvu'T1x0us, 2 Fr.] tumultuous, ſeditious, buſy in inſur- 
rections. The awtincus ſeverely ſuppreſſed. Hayward. 

Mu'TixousLY, adv. [of — ſeditiouſly, turbulently. 

Mu'Tixousxess {of mutinzus] twbulence, ſeditiouſncis, tumultu- 

I 

Mvu'rixy, or Mu'rinrixG [muyterte, Du. meuterer, Ger. .- 

nant, Fr. or matiner:e, prob. of motin, Sp. of matio, Lat. to mutter! 


a ſedition, revolt, or revolting from lawful authority, cipecially among 


Ta 


MYR 
To Mr'rixy, werb nent. ¶ e mativer, Fr. ammutinarſi It. amoti- 
ear, Sp.] to raiſe a mutiny, to move ſedition, to riſe againſt authori- 
Czfar's army mutiny'd. South. 
To Mu'rTER, werb nent. [marmoter, Fr. muyten, Da. mutio, muſ- 
fo. Lat. ] to ſpeak obicurely or confuſedly between the teeth, to grum- 
ble, to murmur. Burton. 
To Mvu'rTEr, werb ad. to utter any thing inarticulately, 
Mou'TTER, — the verb] murmur, obicure utterance. 
Mu'TTEtrER [of aurter] one that mutters or grumbles, a mur- 


murer. 
Morra, — adj. [of to matter; of matiens of mutio, Lat. 
or muyten, Du.] ſpeaking between the teeth. grumbling. 
Mvu'TTERINGLY, adv. [of murtering] with indiftinet articulation. 
Mur rom [ moutor,, Fr.] the fleſh of a ſheep dreſſed for food ; al 
a ſheep; now only in ludi language. Ihe fleſh of aructons is 
better taſted. Bacon. 
Mu'rrowrisr [of mutton and ff?) a hand and red. 
Morus [n, Lat. mutact, Fr. mutuo, It. and Sp.] alike on 


both ſides, interchangeable, making equal returns, reciprocal, each. 


acting in return or correſpondence to the other. 

MuTvua'LiTY [of mutzal] reci tion. Shakeſpeare. 

Mu'TvaLlLy, adv. [of mutual) interchangeably, reciprocally. 

Mv'tvuLe [with architects] a ſort of ſquare modilion, ſet under 
the cornice of the Doric order ; alſo a ſtay, cut of ſtone or timber, to 
bear up the ſummer or other part. 1 

Mu rvun. _ the civil law] a loan ſimply ſo called, or a con- 
tract introduced by the laws of nations; where a thing, conſiſting ei- 
ther in weight, number or meaſure, is given to another, upon condi- 
tion that he ſhall return another thing of the ſame quantity, nature 
and value, on demand. 

Muro of Corn, a meaſure uſed in France, 24 minots, or 8 quar- 
ters and a half Engliſh. | 

To Mvu'zzLt, verb act. [emmuſeler, Fr. muſelare, It.] 1. To cover 


or bind the mouth, 2. To fondle with the mouth cloſe ; a low word. 


Mu ling and coaxing of the child. L Eftrange. | 
To Mv'zzLt, nent. to bring the mouth near. The bear - 
z/es and ſmells to him; puts his noſe to his mouth. L*Efrarge. 
Mv'zzLe [q. d. ute, as Minſhew ſuppoſes mn/eliere, muſcar, 
Fr. mueliera, It.] 1. A device of leather, or other materials, to put 
about the mouth of a dog, &c. which hinders from biting. With 
en muzzle; all their mouths were bound. Dryden. 2. A part of a 
alter for the noſe of a horſe, the ſnout of certain beaſts, the mouth 
of any thing, the mouth of a man in contempt. Ever and anon 
turning her mu xle towards me. Sidney. 
MuzzLt Moulding, are the ornaments round the m> 3 
MuzzLE Ria [with gunners] the circle of a cannon, th 
_ encompaſſes and | nnd the munels of it. 

Mr, prox. paſeſtue. See Mins [mm, Sax. mine, Dan. min, Su. 
mp, myne, Du. mn, L Ger. mem, H. Ger. mon, Fr. mo, It. and 
Sp. mens, Lat.] My is uſed before a ſubſtantive, and mine antiently 
and properly before a vowel. My is now commonly uſed indifferently 


before both. My is uſed when the ſubſtantive follows, and mine when 


it goes before; as, this is my book, this book is mine, pertaining to me. 
I conclude my reply. Bramball. 

Mv'crzars (vrryrne. Gr.] the noſtrils which receive phlegmatie 
humours, that dittil from the brain thro' the papillary proceſſes. 
MycTEz1'sus, Lat. [in rhetoric} a cloſer kind of ſarcaſm or 
taunt. 
Mvor'sis, Lat. [po3ner;, Gr.] a rottenneſs proceeding from too 
much moiſture. 12 Gr) 3 

Mrv«1'ass, Lat. rior, Gr. ] a too great dilatation - 
ple of the eye, n the fight dim. * 

Gorrheus ; who adds, that the dilatation is ſometimes ſo great, as 
to reach the circle of the 7715. | | 

Mye'Los, Lat. [pvixS-, Gr. ] the marrow of the bones or the brain, 
the ſpinal marrow. Ee 

MyY'Ls [A. Gr.] a mill, the lower milſtone. - 

MyY'LLEWELL, a of cod or falt-fiſh. | 

MrLocLo'sua, Lat. [of nn, a mill-ſtone, and 20x, Gr. the 
tongue, in anatomy] a pair of muſcles ariſing on the backſide of the 

grinding teeth, and inſerted into the ligament of the tongue, ſerving 
to turn it upwards. 

MyYLouyorpe'vs [of pan and vordes, Gr. in anatomy] a muſcle 
which occupies all that ſpace which is between the lower jaw and the 
bone, called os hyoides, and moves it together with the tongue and 
larynx upward, forward, and to each fide. See HyY6ives. 
nes Lat. a diſeaſe, the falling off of the hair from the eye- 

5. ö | 

My'xcuex [mynchen, Sax.] a nun; obſolete. 

Mrocr'rualox [proxc@xaom, of hun, a fly, and x:Pard-, Gr. the 
head] * falling of a ſmall portion of the uvula, fo as to reſemble the 
head of a fly. 

Mro'pes Plati/ma [ with anatomiſts] a broad muſculous expanſion in 
the neck, proceeding from a fat membrane. 


Mro'crarny [purypafia, of hg, a muſcle, and y;aPn, Gr. de- 
ſcription] a deſcription of the muſcles. N 
of pvc, a muſ- 


Mro'Locy { muelegie, Fr. myologia, Lat. 
cle, and , Gr.] a diſcourſe of the muſcles of an animal body. 
The deſcription and doArine of the muſcles a whole ſyſtem of azyo/ogy. 


Mr omaxcy [of nue. a mouſe, and ar, divination] a kind of 
divination, or method of foretelling future events by means of mice. 
— Lat. {pwwoPwry, Gr.] an herb that kills mice, mice- 

e. 

Mrorr'a, Lat. Cv ,, of we, to ſhut, or wink, and «+ r, 
Gr. the fight] a kind of dimneis or confuſion of fight in beholding 
objefs that are diſtant, and yet a clearneis of the fight in beholding 
ſuch things as are near at hand purblindneſs. See Muory. 

- - «apa [myotomia, Lat. of wvorowman, Gr.] 2 diſſection of the 
muſcles. 

: — [popaxcnricr, Gr.] a medicine to take away wea- 
rineſs. 

My's1aD [uff, Gr.] 1. The number of 10000. 2. Proverbially 
any great number. Myriad of good angels. 7illotſan. 

. (ef Nc, Gr.] a captain of 10000. 


MYS 


MY's:xx, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the drum of the ear. See TW 


PANUM. 


Marsriea Nur [of porn, Gr. fragram] a nutmeg. 
Maui ctox, Lat. en a — palm oi the hand, 
or — the ſole of the foot. 

YRMEC!'TES e, Gr. ing in 1 
1 au Hανν, Gr. ] a ſtone, having in it the figure of a 
Mr aui [with the vulgar} the conſtable and his w..chmen. 

My RMIDONS { pevgpaeTes, {aL rph494f5, Gr ] a people of Theſſaly, that 
went under the condect of Achilles, to the wor :.gainft Troy ; applied 
to any rude ruffian. So called from the (oldiers of Achilles. S. 

Mvaut'LLoxks, a fort of combatints among e Romans, who had, 
on the top of their caſque or helmet, the repreientation of a fiſh ; and in 

engagements with the re:ari4, if they were caught and wraft in 

the net, it was not poſſil le for them to clcape death. 
MyR0o'natans [uwugscanurSs, Gr. yr alarv;, Lat.] a medicinal 
of which chere arc tive ſorts, the In- 


dricd fruit, like Egyptian dates, 
dian, the emblic, the attrine or yellow, the chebule, and he belleric, 
all of them of a purging quality. They are fl. ſhy, generally wich 2 
ſtone and kernel, having the pulpy part more cr leis of an auſtere a- 
crid taſte. They are the uction of five different trecs growing in 
the Eaſt Indies, where they are eaten preſerved. 7] hey ſerve alſo for 
making and dreſſing leather. They have been long in great efteem 
— — quality of _ 4 hy 2 in a gen:le manner, and af- 
rengthenin m ir aſtringency ; but the pref 
2 rejecis them C Hill. lis | 22 wag 
YROBA'LANUM [pupsCanar®:, Gr.] the nut of Egypt, called 
myrobelan len, that yields a precious 2 5 88 | 88 
Mraona'Lsauun [ pup:Canraycr, Gr.] an ointment made of 
NS | 
Mrao' rot 1s [myrzfola, Lat. wang, of aointment, and 
Tow, Gr. to wn a ſeller of — — 1 
Mraan [mprr Er. mirra, It. and Sp. of myrrh a. Lat. 7 avren, 
of urge, Gr. to flow, mor, Heb.] a gum. Myrrh is a vege le pro- 
duct of the gum reſin kind, ſent to us in looſe granule-, from the 
ſize of a pepper-corn to that of a walnut, of a reddiſh-brown colour, 
with more or leſs of an admixture of yellow. Its talle is vi :.r ard 
acrid, with a peculiar aromatic favour. but n2vſeon : i nell is 
flrong, but not diſagtrecable: it is brought from Ethiopia, but the 
tree which produces it is wholly unknown. Our my h is the very 
drug known by the antients, under the fame name. Internal; ap- 
plied, it is a powerful re ſolvent; and externally applied, tis Jiſcu- 
tient and vulnerary. Hill. See Mumia, and read, mim, Per 
MrY'sanrxe [myrrbuus, murrhans, Lat.] pertaining to, cr made of 
the myrrhine tone. Cryital and »3r/ize cups imboiled wich oems. 


Milton. 


MyY'szuts [przzzs, Gr.] the herb mock chervil. 

MY'rme, Lat. [uyo, Gr.] the myrtle tree. 

Mr'xsixgUu, Lat. [wich botaniſts] wil! fennel. 

MrecinNiTEs [wogowmrrs, Gr ] an herb, a fort of ſpurge. 

MY'rTirorM, ag. [muriiforms, Lat.] of the ſhape of myrtle. 

MyzrTiro'rues Caraeale | in anatomy] little C:runcles or fAlcfh.;; 
knots in the hymen. See Hiurx, and Mozsvs Diaboli, and rcad 


 Boernav. aconom. animal. 4 © 15 tabuils illuttrat. 


MrY'sTLE [ mppree, Fr. mirto, It. marta, Sp. mVYrius. Lat. rf ., 
Gr.] a kind of fragrant tree ſacred to Menus. The flower ot the 
myrtle conſiſts of ſeveral leave: diſpoſed in a cucular order, a hie ex- 
pand in form of a roſe. Ihe ovary becomes an oblong, umbilicnted 
_ divided into three cells, which are fuil of kidncy-thaped ſccds. 

Iller. 

Mv rost Tl ix OS [with botaniſts] the herb called mouſe ear. 
| Mrvzroet'raLioN, Lat. [ wopromiTaN, Gr.] au herb havivg leares 
like myrtle, called allo poly gonaton. 

Mr'zTvs. Lat. [Arfr D., Gr.] the myrtle; a ſoit of tree beating a 

ſmall blackiſh leaf, of a fr grant ſcent. 
Mrsr'Lr, i. [of my and {if} 1. An emphatical word added to 
I; as, Imp will do it, that is, not I by proxy, not another. 2. 
The reciprocal of / in the oblique caſe. I ſhould have been a lots 
to defend myſelf Swijt. : | 

MrsTaGo'cicai, of or pertaining to a my ſtagogue. 

Mr'sTacocue [g gu, Lat. prrayuy®, Gr. a lader of the 
initiated] one who interprets divine mylterics ; alio he who has the 
keeping of church relics, and ſheu them to ſtrangers. 

MT'sTacocy [m/lagrgia, Lat. of porayuyia, Gr. ] an zzitiaticn, or 
the action of him that zx:7rates. 

MysSTE'RIARCH [ myſteriarcta, Lat. GR TILETS AL of KUO Tos. a my1. 


tery. and axe, Gr. a ruler or chief } one preiiding over holy :nyt- 


ter ies. | 
MY'sTERIES of Religion, [in the ancient ſenſe of the word] truth; 
that have been revcal:d by divine revelation, beyond the reach of 
human rcaſon, to inw;/iigate or find out ; not fo as to prog lude our 
underſtanding them, arTz& they are d/cowered [or reveard. | \ hus, 
in the ſcripture-uſe of the word, the mfferres ot 2 king, are his e- 
crets ; and the ery of the ſeven golden candluſtics in the apoca/p/e, 
is the ſecret couched under that emblematic repreſentation ; v hich St. 
Jobn comprehended weil enough, after the an gel had told him, u Hat 
was meant by that prophetic viſion, v:2. the /ever church's, to whom 
he was directed to write. And to you (ſays our Lord to his &:fc1- 
— when conſulting him about the parable of the ſouer and he 
ced) it is given to know [or underſtand] the mfteries of the king 
dom“; 3. e. in the place before us, to know, that by the r «+ 
meant Chriſi himſelf, and by the /eed his word or ductrine. Nor Go 
I remember one text of ſcripture, in which it deviates from the proj tr 
tation of che word, I mean as it implies, not las we vow under. 
fand it) ſomething unintelligible, or incomprehenfible after it ir r: ad; 
but a ſecret — thing, . e. before it is diſcovered or revealed. Ad 
the /pecific doctrines of chriſtianity are ſtiled by St. Paul in his ep to 
Timothy, the my/tery of godlineſs , in the ſame ſenſe, with the ** 2: v/- 
tery hid from ages ©, which he mentions in another place; and by wich 
he means no more than this truth, that we gez7:/-s ſhould, upon our 
converſion, be received into a compleat participation of the Þletiings of 
the Meffah's kingdom upon a Hi with the Jews. A thing cat, 
enough to be c:mprehended, when made known : But, N. B. u nat 1s 
made known or revealed to one, may as yet be a MY>1T: RY {or 4:g- 
den thing] to another, where that revelation has ng! 23 yet akon place, 
g G Li 


NI 4 S: 


Ifthere be any cacoption from this remark, "ris not in the doArines of 
Curiit; but 16 2 tor different tet ot principles, which have ſtolen in 
upon u tram argtber quarter. Sec Daiacl, c. vii. v. 25+ compared 
with c. xi. v. 3+. And conſult the original in both. 'Tho' in juſtice 
to the Erol re Ger, I muſt obſerve that the term expreſſive of theſe 
MARYELLOU: Or 53/{c746u5 things, Which flow from that fource, is of 2 
Dirt 23 ar kind hom this under connderation; 'tis of the fame e- 
be; v.uh at in ther + I'm feartuily and WONDERFULLY made: 
or, with that, “ uch knowledge is too w 0xDERFUL for me, tis high, 
I cannot uttam to it.“ Neither of which texts relate to any //ec/ic 
doctrine of r-w/arzgn, Nor Go I find the word [v YSTERY | atiumed 
this vc ſigrifcation, I mean to expreſ+ ſomething incomprehenſible af - 
tor it was had. botore th t ſenſe became page a In plain terns, 
we firft made with the church of 4+ our rehgion an amutelligible 
thing, and then. for ant of better arguments, were obliged to ſkreen 
our ubſurdities under the vererable name of „e rien. It was then, 
and not till then, that ree/- aud free enquiry began to be decry'd ; 
and in its ſtead an m7: tot to fav, with biſhop 7rllorſon, a coop 
LUSTY | act en Faith was tecammerded. But how different an air and 
ſpirit is th, from that which the Ante. Nicere and primitive Chriſtians 
breathed, appears frum their writings ; and in particular fron: that ſin- 
gle ftroke of St. Ireneus, © Kana; levy, Kc. Weil faid J. in 
Martyr in his treatiſe agar Maran, © I would not have tcliev'd the 
ino 4137LF, had he preached up another Gop beſides the CAEA- 
Tor.” It. Ed. Grate, p. 300. and Ecvsts. Hi/t. Ed. Stephan. 
p. 40. No—it was not the church-wwriters in thoſe days; but their 
opponents, that had recourſe to myſtery in ſupport of their cauſe ; and 
*tis well worth the learned reader's while to ice how finely St. /reneeus 
has expoled this kind of artifire. © Univerſe ohducti ſuperciliis, &c. 
Ia Ex. adv. Heres Ed. Grade, p. 368. Sce MysTtRy ; and add to 
tue etymology there aſlign'd, as follows : Query, if as this is a Greek 
term, it is not far more probably derived from the Greek verb wu, 
which fignifies to 27e, or to admit to the more ſecret and hidden rites 
of religion ? | 

Mx<1zrovs friert, Fr. mifterirſe, It. and Sp.] 1. Full of 
my ſtery, artful y obſcure, in.cceſivle to the underſtanding. 2. Art- 


fully perplexed. Pripces who ue moit diltinguih'd for their myf/e- 


raus {kill in government. S. 

Mrertatotr LY, atv. [of mfſcrrms)] 1. In a manner above un- 
deritanding. 2. Obtcurely, enigmatically. Ahſterianſy and ſecretly 
deſeribed. Tr. 

Mr: :Ti'e:iovexts [of myferiars] 1. Hiddeneſs, difficulty of being 


underitood, Sc. holy ard awful obſcurity. Differing apprehenſions 


of ne. Tar. 2. Artful difficulty or perplexity. 
To Mr's1: #171, verb ad. | from myſtery] to explain us enigmas. 
MyY'sTtxy [ mi/fere, Fr. mijter:2, It. and Sp. myſterium, Lat. poru- 
&, Gr. of 17222, of Wo, Heb. to hide] 1. Something ſecret or 
inden; fee My -TERI1ES : but in the n acceptation of the word, 
ſomething awtully obſcure and inexplicable. Ay/fterics in our holy re- 


M YT 


ligion. Sau. 2. Anenigma, any thing artfully made difficult. Ard 
moral my/teries with art unfold. Granville. 3. A calling, any particular 
traue, art or occupation; but then it is more — der ĩved from 
meiden, Goth. maſter, g. 4. maſtery. In this ſenſe it ſhould, accord. 
ing to Warburton, be „ritten e, from meſter, Fr. a trade. 

MyY':Tic Theolcgy, a kind of refined, tublime divinity profeſſed by 
the Myſtics, which confiited in the knowledge of God and divine 
things. not 4 gurre in the common way ; but fwd imme diatel) by 
Cd, and which has the effect to move the ſoul in an eaſy, calm, de- 
vout, affecting manner, to unite it intiu ately to God, to illumina te 
the underitarding, aud warm and enliven the will in an extraordinary 
manner. 

My'sTic, or Mr's rte, adj. [fig Fr. ., ica, It. and Sp. 
myſti.us, Lat ] 1. S. credly | Yew hath revcaled a way * 
and ſupernatural Hooker. 2. Emi lematical. involving ſome ſccret 
meaning. Not the natural truth, but the ſpiritual and mftical. Tahir. 
3. Obſcure, ſecret, myſterious. Know 1 have ſearch'd the ec 
rolls of fate. Dryden 7 

MY'sTiCALLY, adv. [of myſtical] in a manner or by an act that 
* ſome ſecret meaning, myſteriouſly. 

Y'STICALNEsSs [of myſtical] involution of ſon e ſecret meaning. 

Mv'srics, a religious ſect diſtinguiſhed by their profeſling pure, 


| ſubime and perfect knowledge of divine things, with an intire difen- 


* love of —y free trom all ſelfiſh conſiderations. 
YTHI'STORY [myth:;floria, Lat. of Aude, of ule, a fable 
and ope, Gr. hiſtory] an hiſtory Fol op falſe fables and tas. 

Mr THoLoO'GiCAL | mythologigue, Fr. mytolegico, It and Sp.] per- 
tang to mythology, relating to the explication of fabulous hiftory. 
Ine conceit was probably hieroglyphical, which after became z:1b0- 
3 Brown. 

YTiOLO'GICALLY, adv. [of mythelgical] in a mythological man- 

ner, ſuitably to the ſyſtem of kg ww] On 

Mr rno'tocisr [mytbel-gifie, Fr. mitolegiſta, It. myrboligus, Lat. 
ESN, Gr.] one tkilled in mythology, one chat rel. tes or expounds 
the ancient fables of the henthens. Ancient anzebclogifts. Norris. 

To MrTro'tocize [of u, Gr.] to relate or explain the 
fablcs or my ſterics of the old Pagan religion. | 
_ MrTno'iocy [amthbologie, Fr. mitclogia, It. mythelogia, Lat. 
avyic, of woe, a fable, and ry, Gr.] ſyſtem of fables, the hi of 
the 2 8 _ heroes of antiquity, and the explanation of the 
my ſteries e agan religi The modeſty of tbelagy de- 
ſerves to be commended ” hw . me 

MrYTuo'eLasm [of pyor>acua, of d and rhaceu, Gr. to frame 
or _ a fabulous <p or hiſtory, 

Y URUS [Ru, Gr.] a pulſe which is continually weakening 
by infſentible | ſo that the ſecond beat is — the firit, 
the third than the ſecond, fo called (ſays Galen] from figures that ter - 
minate in a point, or gradually leiſen J:xy was, 7. e. after the manner 
of a tail; and if read yep: tis after the manner of a mor;/e-ta:/. 


NAD 
n, Roman; N, Italic; n, Engliſh; N n, Saxon, are 
the 13th letters in order of the alphabet; 2, Hebrew the 
14th; Ny, the 14th of the Greek. N is a ſemivowel, 
and has an invariable ſound, as game, not, no, net. It is 
| ſometimes almoſt loſt, as condemn, contemm. LY 
N [in Latin numbers] ſignified goo. 

N, with a daſh, qoco. | 

N. B. ſtands for Vora Bene, Lat. k well, or take notice. 

Nan {with the vulgar] a hat. | | 
Nalau, or Nau [in law] the taking or diſtraining another man's 

oveable goods. | 

Lau Naam [of neman, Sax. to take, or nemmen, Du. to nim 
or take hold of] is, in law, a reaſonable diſtreſs, and proportionable 
to the value of the thing diſtrained for. 

Fa Unlazeful Na Au, a diſtraining above the value; alſo ſee Na uiun 
etitum. 

Na“uivu Ve [in law books] an unjuſt taking the cattle of 
another, and driving them to an unlawful place, pretending damages 
done by them. 

To Nas, verb act. [nappa, Su.] 1. To furprize or take one 
ping, to catch unexpectedly, to ſeize without warning. A word fel- 

om uſed bur in low language. 2. To cog a die. 

Era Naroxa s51R [in chronology] a famous æra on account 
that {as Prolemy writes) there were aſtronomical obſervations made 
by the Chaldeans, from the beginning of his reign to his own time:; 
and, according to Ptolemy, the firſt year of this æra, was the year 
747 before Chriſt, and the 3967th year of the Julian period. He 
was a king of Babylon, called alſo Beloſus. 

Na'cca, or Na'cTa [in old deeds] a yacht or ſmall ſhip. 

Na'c ca, or Na'xer {[racre, Fr.] mother of pearl; the ſhell of a 
fiſh wherein pearl is bred. 

Na'pis, Arab. 1. Whateyes or regards another thing, as being in 
ſituation oppoſed to it. Got.1us. 2. [With aſtronomers} that point in 
the heavens oppoſite to the zenith; z. . that point directly under our 
feet, or a point in a right line; drawn from our feet thro' the centre 
of the earth, and terminating in the under hemiſphere. 


NAI 


_ N#'x1a, funeral ſongs, lamentations, or mournful tunes, which 
were anciently ſung at funerals. | s 
N ='vus, Lat. a mole, a natural mark or ſpot in the body. 

N zvo'sTy [zevoſitas, Lat.] freckledneſs, the quality of having 


_ moles. 
 Naxvo'ss [nevwe/us, Lat.) full of freckles or moles. 


Narr. asi. a fort of tufted fea bud. 


Nac , nagge, Du.] 5 A — horſe, a horſe 3 lan- 
| b y nags the leaneſt thi ive. Prior. 2. A paramour: 
4p. | ew ribauld zag — Shakeſpeare. 


Na'ceL, a weight for wool containing ſeven pound. 

Naraves [readi, of rew, Gr. to flow] the nymphs of the floods, 
fairies, c. haunting rivers and fountains. 

NaraxT {in heraldry] q. d. zartes, Lat. of nate, to ſwim, is 2 
term applied to all fiſhes are borne tranſverſe ; that is, acroſs the 
eſcutcheon ; becauſe they ſwim in the water in that poſture. 

Nair, Fr. natural [with jewellers] of a quick and natural look, 

of diamonds, jewels, &c. 

To Nair, verb ad. [nagein, Ger. nagclen, Du. negls, Su.] 1. To 
faſten with nails. To the croſs he zai/s thy enemies. Milton. 2. To 

Nan, ſubft. [ncegl, Sax. nagel, Su. Du. and Ger.] 1. The horny 
ſubſtance or hard cru at the ends of the and toes. The nail. 
of our fin give ſtrength to thoſe parts. Ray. 2. The talons of 
birds and . 3. A ſtud, a boſs. 4. A fort of meaſure two in- 
ches and a quarter. 5. An iron ſpike or pin for faſtening or nailing 
boards together. We need not borrow iron 4 or mails to 
faſten them . Bacon. 6. On the nail; ily, immediately, 
without delay. Probably from a counter ſtudded with nails. We 
want our on the nail. Swift. 

To Nail Cannon [a military term] the driving of a nail or an iron 
=__ by force into the touch-hole of a piece of ordnance, fo as to ren 

it uſeleſs. 

Na1'tes [of nail] a nail maker, one whoſe buſineſs, i; to for; 


: Na: 


NAP 


Natr't-worrT, an herb. | 

Naits [nzxlen, Sax. ] the cuſtom of paring nails at a certain time, 
is a relic of ancient ſuperſtition, and 2 miglit be tranimitted to 
our forefathers from the Romans. who ſuperſtitiouſly avoided paring 
their nails on the nundine, obſerved every ninth day. 

Nat'axk, a borough and port town of Scotland, in the ſhire of In- 

verneſs, ſituated at the entrance of the frith of Murray, 18 miles eaſt 
of Inverneſs. 

N a1'ssaxT, Fr. growing, riſing in heraldry] is a form of blazon 
peculiar to all living thiug-, that in an eicutcacon iſſue out of tome or- 
dinary or common c , and is different from Juart, which de- 
notes a living creature, iiiuing out of the bottom of any ordinary or 


Na k ko, adj. naced, nacod, Sax. nogen, Dan. nagen, Su. nactkt, 
Du. and L. Ger. nathet, or nackeno, H. Ger.] 1. Unclothed, unco- 
vered, bare. Send them both vate to thoſe who knew them not, and 
| you ſhall perceive. Bacon. 2. Unarmed, unprovided, defenceleis. 
fr me nated to mine enemies. Shakeſpeare. 3. Plain, evi ent, not 
hidden. The truth appears ſo nated on my tide. Shale prare. 4. 
Mere, bare, ſimple, abitracted, wanting the neceſſary additions. A na- 
&d belief. Hooker. 
Naxep Fire [with chemiſts} an open fire, not one penned up. 
Naxed Seeds [with herbaliſts] ſuch ſerds as are not incloſed in any 
pod or caſe, as thoſe of crow-foot, marſhmallows, pile-wort, &c. or 
that has no covering beſide that which remains upon it till the time ot 


on. 
— Flower [with botaniſts} is one that has no empalement, as 
a tuli 
Net KEDLY, adv. [of naked] 1. Without covering. 2. Simply. 
barely, in the abſtract. Letters y conſidered. Holter. 3. Evi- 
dently, diſcoverably. They ſee not how akedly they lie. Daniel. 

Na'ktvxess [of rated] 1. The ſtate of being without clothing. 
Not to imitate the :akcdnefs but the innocence ot their mother Eve. 
Addiſm. 2. Want of proviſion for defence. Lo fee the uA of 

the land. Genefs. 3. Plainneſs, evidence, want of concealment. 
Which appear: in proper nakednejs. Shake peare. 

Narr, aß. an awl, ſuch as collar-makers uſe. Ter. | 

Naua rio [inlaw] the act of diſtraining or taking by diſtreſs. 

NawmaT1ox {in Scotland] an impounding cattle. 

Naut [name, or nama, Sax. nahmr, or name, Ger. nafn, Dan, 
namn, Su. nam, Perſ. narm, Du. om, Fr. nome, It. and Port. nombre, 
Sp. nomen, Lat. ana, _ 1. I he diſcriminative appellation of an 
individual. I know thee by zame. Fxodus. 2. l he appellation of 
any thing; a word by which men have agreed to expreis tome idea, 

or thing, or ſubje& ſpoken of, and that whereby any kind or ſpecics 


is diſtinguiſhed. 3. Perſon. Dryden. 4. Reputation, character. 
And had left no good nam behind. Clarendon. 5. Renown, fame, 


diſtinction, honour. Eminent ns of name abroad. Bacer. 
6. Power delegated, imputed character. In the aame of the people. 
Shakeſpeare. 7. Fictitious imputation. Had 

n's name. Dryden. 8. Appearance, not reality, aſſumed cha- 
rater. A friend which is only a friend in name. Eeclefraſticus. 9. 
An opprobrious appellation. | row by and call them names. Swift. 

Eet a 600d Name, and you map lic abed ; 
Or, as we ſay, in another proverb; 
He x boſe ame's uf, may lie a-bed. 
To Nau, verb act. [of nama, or naman, or nemnan, Sax. mnae - 
na. Su. nocmen, Du. nennen, Ger. ] 1. To give a name to, to difcri- 
minate by a particular appellation. His name was called Jeſus, which 
was ſo named of the angel. St. Luke. 2. To mention by name. Nei- 
ther uſe thyſelf to the zaming of the holy. Eecleſiaſſicus. 3. To ſpe- 
ciſy. to nominate. Let any one name that propoſition. Locke. 4. ro 
utter, to mention in general. Let my name be named on them. Ce- 
100i. 
a"MELE5s [nameleap, Sax.] 1. Being without a name, not diſtin- 
guithed by any diſcriminative appellation. A headleſs carcaſs and a 
namele/s thing. Denham. 2. Not named, not mentioned, not known 
by name. From nameleſs pens. Atterbury. 
Na"v1itLY, adv. [trom zame; nam ich, Ger.] 
tion by name, to wit. For the excellency of the 
of divming in dreams. Addi/on. 
Na'mer [of zame] me who calls or knows any by name. 
Na uksaK E. H. one that has the ſame name with another. 
Na urwicn., a market town of Cheſhire, 164 miles from London. 
| Nawiv's, a ſtrong city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, capital of the 

ovince of Namur, fituated at the confluence of the Sambre and 
Lhaeſe, 35 miles eaſt of Bruſſels. Lat. 50% 30 N. Long. 4 50' 
E. | 


Na xc v. the capital city of Lorrain in Germany, 150 miles eaſt of 
Paris, ſubje& to France, or at leaft will be fo on the death of king 
Staniſlaus, father to the queen of France. 

Na'xx1xc, the capital of the province of Nanking, and formerly 
of the empire of China, ſituated 600 miles eaſt of Pekin, on the river 
Kiam. | 

NaxTs, a city of France, in the province of Britany, ſituated on 
the river Loir, 45 miles weſt of Angers. 840 

Nay [knoppa, Sax. noppe, Dan.] 1. The hairy or ſhaggy part of 
woollen cloth, down, villous ſubſtance. A kind of downy or velvet 
rind upon their leaves, which down or zap cometh of a ſubtile ſpirit. 
Bacon. 2. — knappian, Sax. to take a ſhort „ napp, Su.] a 
ſhort ſleep. flumber. You are ſtill taking your »ap. L Eftrange. 

To Narr, verb neut. ( hnœppan, Sax.) to fleep, to be drowſy 
ſecure. They took him napping in his bed. Hadibras. 

Nare [knoppa, Sax. Of uncertain etymology] the hinder joint of 
the neck, fo called from the ſoſt ſhort hair growing there like the nap 
of cloth; as Skinner imagines. Junius, with his uſual Greek ſaga- 
city, from »ao9y, a hill: perhaps trom the ſame root with &rob. Jobu- 
4 That a golden was growing out of the zape of his neck. 

acc n. 
Naræ & [ar, of zz7S-, Gr. a grove or vale, c.] the nymphs 
of the mountains. | 

Naee'LLvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] a kind of wolf's-bane, or rather 
monk's hood. 

Na'erry [mnaperis, * 
Na'wruk [rnapus, Lat. 


icularly, to men- 
, namely its power 


Or 


table or houſhold linen. 
nevew, or Freuch turnep. 


beer Ito the barn 


ſorg d a treaſon in my 


NA R 


; Na"rirn's Bones, or Naries's Rods [ ſo called f om the Lord e- 
pier or Ney-r, baron of Mer cliſten in Scoi nd, the inventor of them] 
certain numbering rods, made either of ivory, wood, or fu...1! flips of 
paſtooard, which ſerve to pe: form multiplication by addition, nd di- 
viſion by ſu tract ion. 

Na'rurua, Lit. [-agda, Gr.] Babyloniſh hitumen, found in Chal- 

» Where ancient B byjon flood, it exa-es out of + tony i k, and 
when ſet on fre. is not only hard to be extinguiſh'd, but if « ater be 
caſt upon it, burns more vehemently. It is inck z powerful compound, 
that if it co es near the fire or tun-beams, it will ſuddenly int all he 
an round about it in a fl me. Naphtha is a very pure, clear and thin 
mineral fluid. of a very pile yellow, with a cf! of brown in it. It is 
fott and «ily to the touch, of a ſharp and unpl ating tatte, and of a 
briſt and penetrating ſmell, of the bituminous kind. It is found 
floa ung on the w..ters of ſprings. It is principally ated exte nally in 
28 caſes — pa ins - = _ Hill. That found abou: Pa- 
on is, in ſome ſprings whicrſh, tho” it be generally black, a - 
fers little from — B oa4 wart. 1 , oof 

Na'ek in [uncertain etymology, unleſs of nap, Du. navF, Ger. a 
platter, bowl, or porringer, and chen, or on, the diminutive :ermina- 


tion z but the tranſition would be a lit (ge; „ta, It from 


nap, Which etymology is odly favour'd b. \ iro!) teajifgoe frrant mans 
tilia, wiliis. Fobnjox) 1. Cloaths uſed at table to wipe the hinges, 2 
A 1 — Fs ſente is retained in Seutl nd Es 
'A PLES, a kingdom of Italy, fituatr1 38 und 43 C res © 
latitude, and 14 2 19 de — of cal rar per 

Narres, the capital of the kingdom ot Naples, fituated on x Cne 
bay of the Mediterranean fer, 30 miles diameter, 1.9 nes furh-caft 
of Rome. Lat. 41 N. Long. 15? E. : | 

NAa"PLEss, adj. {of nap] wanting nap, threadbare. S744. pare, 

Na'riex+5s [of zap] the quality of having a nap. 

8 bart. of zap {of knappian, Sax. to ſleep] ſterping, ſlum- 

1 | 7 | 
f Narr {from nap; of noppe, Dan. knoppa Sax. Mr. Lye derives 
it from nappe, Sax. a cup] 1. Having a nap or ſhag, as cloth. 2. 
Frothy, ſpumy (from zap, whence apples and ale are called la ub“ 
wool) ſtrong drink, that 8 ill = one to napping or aſl.ep. Wit! za; py 

r'd. Gay. 

Na"PpTaxIXG, . [of nip and 7] ſurprize, ſeizure on 2 ſud- 
den, unexpected onſet. like that made on men aſleep. Nag! 
aſſaults, ſpoiling and firings. Carer. 5 . 

Na'rvs [with herbaliito] nave v or turnep, navew-gentle or long 
rapes, an edible root. 

Narno'tzs, a city of France, in the province of Languedoc, 6 miles 
welt of the Mediterranean. It is the fer of an archbiſhop. 

Naxci'ssvs, Lat. [rurife, Fr. af >, Gr.] a flower; ſome of 
a _ and ſome of a yellow colour; a daffdil. 

Akct'ssixr, adj. [rarciffinus, narci/jus, Lat. pertaiaing to, of 
like the white dae“ n i n e 

Nagrco'ss [vapxucr;, Gr.] a privation of ſenſe; as in a paliy, or 
by taking opium. . | 

Narco'Tic, or Narco'T:iCal [rarc:tique, Fr. nareotico, It. narce- 
ticus, Lat. rapxwrie®d>, Gr.] !tupitying, benumming, or taking away 
ſenſe. Narcotic includes all that pait of the materia medica which 
any way produces flecep, whether called by tis name, or hypnotics or 
oplates. 

PRI [narcetiques, Fr. narcotica, Lat. reperrinx, Gr.] me- 
dicines which ſtupify and take away the ſenie of pain. 

Nazco'Ticxess [of rarer: Hupify ing. or bznumming quality. 

Nakv, or NAa'evous (lag N, Gr.] i. pikenard, a kind of vint- 
ment. 2. An odorous flirub. And dow ring &dours, Caita, nard and 
balm. Aileen. 

Nare, ſubſt. [naris, Lat.] a noſtil. Not uſed, except by Hudi- 
bras in affecta: ion. 

Na'ses, Lat. [with anatomiſt'] the noſtril; of an animal. 

Na"kraBLE [zarrabi{;;, na, Lat.] that way calily be told or 
declared. 

To Nax ATE, verb a7. [norrs, Lit.] to relate, to tell. A word 
only uſed in Scotland. iy 
Nax N [among the Arabs} a kind of divination dr2wn from 
ſeveral phænomena of the {un and moon. | 

NaxkAriox, Fr. {rarra=one, It. of narrati?, Lat.] a relation of 
any particular actions or circumſtances ; account, litiory. 1 5 

Nazra"'tion [with rhetoricians] i, that part of an oration in 
which an account is given of matter of fat, _ | 

NarraTioNx [of an epic poen} is reckoned the third part; and 
this ſome divide into four parts: the title, the prophſition, the invo- 
cation, the body of the poem or 1arration, properly ſo called. 

Na'rraTIVE, adj. [narratif, Fr. narrativo, It. of nary, Lat.] 1. 
Giving an account, relating. 2.,Story-telling, apt to relate things patt. 
Age, as Davenant ſays, is always zarrative. DO en. 

ARRATIVE, H. [narratif, Fr. narrativa, It] a narration, rela- 
tion or recital, a ſtory. | | | 

Na'sraTivVeELY, adv. [of narrative] by way of narration, decla- 
ratively. Ihe words of all judicial acts are written zarrativch) 
Ayliffe. | | : 

Narea'ror, Lat. [rarratear, Fr.] a reliter. Conſider whether 
the narrator be honeſt. Watts. 

To Nax v, verb ac. [narro, Lat.] to give account of, to re- 
late. Obſolete. 1 ever narr:if5'd my friends. Shakeſpeare. 

Na'xrow {[neanepe, or neapu, from nyn, Sax. ncar] 1. Of mall 
breadth, not wide, having but a fraall diſtance from fide to fide. I he 
angel ſtood in a rarrory place. Numbers. 
rable extent. This 24rroy time of geſtation. Brown. z. Coveious, 
avaritious, ſtingily, parcimonious. To eee breafts he com: all 
wrapt in gain. Sidney. 4. Contracted, ungencroue, of cont ned 
ſentiments. The greateſt underſtanding is avrrgw. Gre). 54 Dear, 
being within a ſmall diſtance. Yet mils d io narrow that he cut the 
cord. Dryden. 6. Cloſe, attentive, vigilant. A great man is not 
always the bell prepared for fo narrot an inſpection. add [or 

Ihe Naxz9w, a channel which runs between the Margate ſand, 
and the main. | 

To Narnow, 2 a. (Fon the adj. ] 7 To Grin with 
reſpect to width or breath. At ihe Stretghts of Megellan, views 
the land i: narrowed I.. 2 To contact, % 1itpe:t in 011 


o: 


NAT 


ef extent or influence. Where it is not by corruption narrowed into 2 
trade. Lede, z. To contract in ſentiment or capacity of knowledge. 
The miud rarrewed by a ſcanty collection of common ideas. Locke. 
4. To confine, to limit. Limiting and narrowing the queſtion. 
es: 


„ Narrow, or To go Narrow, verb nent. [with horſemen] a 


hore is faid to ge narrow, when he does not take ground 
that docs not bear far enough out, to the one hand or to the other. 

Nanzowny, av. [of zarrew] 1. With little breadth or wideneſs, 
with f:nall diſtance between the fides. 2. Contractedly, without ex- 
tent. he church of England is not ſo narrowly calculated. Swift. 
3. Clofely, attentively, vigilantly. If it be zarrow . 
Bucer. 4. Nearly, within a little. Some private veſſels took one of 
the Aquapulca ſhips, and very zarroz/ly miſled of the other. St. 
5. Av ritiouſly, ſparingly. : 

N a'rrOWNESS [of rarrozc] 1. Scantineſs in breadth or wideneſs, 
want of extent, want of comprehenſion. 2. Confined ſtate, contract- 
edn-{s. The zarrexne/; of human attainments. Glanville. 3. Mean- 
neſs, poverty. The narroxxeſs of fortune. Addiſon. 4. Want of 
capacity. The zarrowne/s of their ſpirit and ding. - 
net Theory, | | | 

Na'twHALE, ſub. a ſpecies of whale. Broxry. | 
Nes [from he has, or has nit] deititute of. Obſolete. For pityed 

is miſhap that as remedy. Spenſer. 
Na'xva, a large city and port town of Livonia, ſituated on the 
river Narva, which divides Livonia from Ruſſia, 100 miles 8. W. of 

Peterſburg. It is ſubjeR to the empreſs of Ruſſia. 

Na'sau, adj. [ſometimes in a fub 
—_ the noſe. Lo pronounce the n. Holder. The naſal 

ut. Sharp. 

Nasal. Fin {with anatomiſts] the vein between the noſtrils. 

Nasico'xxouvs [of ra/us and cornus, of corn, Lat. horn] having 
2 horn on the noſe, as ſome inſets have. Neficernous beetles. 

Tanger. 

N“ Os, Lit. Cin anatomy] a thin bone which makes the upper 
part of the noje. | | 

Neᷣœssav', a city of Germany, capital of the province of Naſſau, 

ſituated on the river Lohn, 29 miles N. W. of Mentz. 

Na'sriUx, a. {of a] 1. Dirtily, nauſeouſly, offenſively. 2. 
Obſcenely, groſoly. leu dly. 

Na"sTIxt<s {of nify] 1. Filchineſs, offenſiveneſs. The naftine/s 
of the bealtly multitude. Hayward. 2. Obſcenity, groſſneſs of ideas. 
The. fine, of Flautus and Arillophanes. Dryden. 

Na'sTy, «dj. [natlig, O. and L. Ger. nad, nat, Ger. wet] 1. 
Dirty, pollute, filthy, oftenfive. Atterbury. 2. Obſcene, lewd. 

NAsiu'kcts [rofrartia, Lat] capuchin ca 

N art kr, Lat. [with botaniſts] the 
or garden- creſics. | 

Nagrveariun fquaticum, Lat. [with botaniſts] water-creſles. 

_ Na'rari. aj. Fr. [natalis, Lat.] native, relating to nativity. 
keholi Life's percil'd ſcene, the natal gate, 
The numbeis thronging into mortal ſtate. Table of Cebes. 

Nera [among the Romans] were feſtivals celebrated to the 

<nii, during which it was held on. inous to ſhed the blood of beaſts. 
7. eie ſolemnities being wholly dedicated to joy and feſtivity. 


Narati'Tious [aatalitius, Lat.] pertaining to a nativity or birth- 


dav 


- 


N aTa'T10x, Lat. the act of ſwimming. Brown. 


Na'Tts, Lat. the buttocks. | | 
Narts Cer-bri [with anatomiſts] two round parts of the brain, 
bunchiu g out behind the beds of the optic nerves, and growing to 
the upper part of the marrowy ſubſtance. | 

Na'TiLEss, adv. [na, Sax. that is, not the lefs] nevertheleſs : 
formed thus, xathele/s, nath'ic/s. Obſolete. Milton has adopted it. 

Na“rTM MORE, ad. [na the more. Obſolete. And now it is cor- 
rupted newer or ne er the more) nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding. 

Na'Tion, Fr. [Aen. It. nacion, Sp. naces, Port. of natio, Lat.] 
all the people of a E country, as diſtinguiſhed from another 

* 


people, generally their language, original, or A 


nation pony ſignifies a great number of families derived from the 


ſame blood, born in the ſame country, and living under the ſame 
government. Temple. | 

Na'TioNaL, Fr. [nazionale, It. nacional, Sp.] 1. 22 to 
2 nation, public, general, not private, not particular. Such a national 
devorion inſpires men with ſentiments of religious gratitude. Adai/or. 
2. Bigot:ed to one's own country. 3s 

Na'T10xaL Hrad, an aſſembly of the clergy of a nation. 

Na'r10XALLY, adv. [of national] with regard to the nation. 
Jews xatzonally eſpouſed to God by covenant. South. 

Na'TioxaLxtss [of natianal] reference to the whole nation, or 
people in general. | 

Na'Trv = Tenentes [in old law} tenants who hold native land, i. e. 
land ſubject to the ſervices of natives. 

Nax E, aq. [natizo, It. and Sp. of ati uns, Lat.] 1. Belonging to 
the birth, pertaining to the time or place of birth. Find zative graves. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Natural, inbred, fuch as is according to nature. 
The native ſedateneis of their temper. Temple. 3 Produced by na- 
ture, not artificial. 4. Conferred by birt. A privilege ancient and 
7 — Denhan. 5. Original, natural. I return to native duſt. 

ton. 

Narivx, as. [natif, Fr. native, It. and Sp. of natives, Lat.] 1. 
One born in any country, or who lives in the country where he was 
born, * inhabitaut. Make no extirpation of the natives. Ba- 
cen. 2. Offspring. | 

NaTrive [in ancient deeds] one born a flave ; by which he dif- 
ſered from one who had fold himſelf, or become a ſlave by his own 
deed. 

Native Spirit [with naturaliſts) the innate heat, firſt ſuppoſed to 
be produced 0 a a or child in the womb. A 

Na'TiveLY, adv. [of native] by birth. | 

Na'rivexess [of native] ſtate of being produced by nature. 

Nari'viry [nativite, Fr nativita, It. natividad, Sy. of nativitas, 
Lat.] 1. Birth. A thankſgiving tor the za/ivity of our Saviour. Ba- 
con. 2. Time, place or manner of birth. Thy birth and thy nati- 


ſtantive form; of n, Lat.] per- 


nerals, and ali ſuch phænomena as at 


lerb noſe · ſmart, creſſes, 


NAT 


wity is of Canaan. * E=ebiel. L n produced 
Theſe in their dark aer, the 7 | 


Milton. 

NaTrvity (with aſtrologers] a ſcheme or figure of the hea 
drawn — K- planets 22 of ts 
when the perſon was born; when in a particular manner he 
as they ui pale, liable to the influences of the heavenly bodies. 

Naro'LiA, the modern name of the Leſſer Aſia. | 

Na“rzon, a kind of black, iſh ſalt, taken out of a lake of 
—_— water, in the territory ef Fans in Egypt. 

rr [with ſurgeons] a large, ſoft ſwelling, without pain or co- 
lour, which uſually grows in the back or ſhoulders, and ſometimes 
grows as large as a melon or gourd. 

Narva al [naturel, Fr. and Sp. naturale, It. of naturalis, Lat.} 
1. Belonging to, or proceeding from nature, ſuch as nature made it, 
not counterſeit; ſomething coming immediately out of the hands of 
nature; in oppoſition to factitious or artificial. 2. Illegirimate, not 
legal, _— This _ turn the vein of that we call ratar«l, to 

to agation. 3. Beſtowed by nature. If there 
be ny Stan 2 iſt. 4- DiQated by nature, 
not forced, not farfetch'd. Ihe and naturalleſt conſidera- 
tions. Wotton. 5. Conſonant or conformable to natural notions. As 
natural to the mind, as fun and light. Locle. 6. Tender, affectionate 
by nature. He wants the natural touch. Shakeſpeare. 7. Unaffec- 
ted, according to truth and reality. What can be more natural than 
the circumſtances of the behaviour of thoſe women. Adatjor. 8. 
_— to violent; as, a natural death. | 

NATURAL Concrete [with philoſo implies a made up of 
different principles, and therefore 3 of pee 22 "> <= 
mixt; ſo antimony is a xatzra/ concrete, or a body compounded in the 


bowels of the earth. 


NarTural Day, the ſpace of 24 hours. | 
Naruxal Philoſephy, is that ſcience which conſiders the powers of 
nature, the properties of natural bodies, and their mutual action on 
one another, called alſo phyſics. See Eruics and Monat Philoſophy. 
Narturai Fundtions ba the animal œconomy] are thoſe actions 


whereby things taken into the body are changed and affimilated, ſo as 


to become parts of the body. | 
Na ru Al brclinations, are thoſe tendencies or motions of the mid 
towards things ſeemingly good ; which are common in a greater or leſs 


_ to all mankind. 

ATURAL Hiſtory, a deſcription of any of the natural products of 

the earth, water, or air, v. g. beaſts, birds, fiſhes, vegetables, mi- 
any time appear in the material 

world, as monſters, meteors, &c. 


Natural Harmexy [in muſic] is that produced by the natural and 
eſſential chords of —_— | 

Narturar Year [in aſtronomy] one intire revolution of the ſun, 
A — the ſpace of 365 days, and almoſt 6 hours, 

NATURAL Children, baſtards. : 

Narun al [zaturaiis, Lat.] 1. A fool, a changeling, an ideot, 
one whom nature debars from und No more capable cf 
reaſoning than a t natural. Locke. 2. A native, an original 
inhabitant. The inhabitants and natwrels of the place. Abbot. 3. 
Gift of nature, quality. 4. Genius, nature. Generally uſed in the 
plural. To conſider them in their own zaturals. Wotton. 
, Na'ruraLlisT, one ſkilled in natural philoſophy, a ſtudent in phy- 
— It is not credible hes fo nana ents bs dns wed. 4. 

NaTuratliza'T10N [naturaliſation, Fr. naturaliza'ione, It. nuturo- 
lizacion, Sp.] the act of naturalizing. as when an alicn 0: foreigner is 
on x ws i natural ſubject, and inveſted with the rights ard privi- 

To Na“ Tun ATZE, verb af. [naturaliſer, Fr. naturalizare, It. aa. 
tuwralizar, Sp. of nataralizs, Lat.] 1. Io admit into the nun. ber of 
natural ſubjects, to inveſt with the privileges of natives. The Iriſh 
might not be naturalized. Davies. 2. To receive a foreign expreihion 
or word into the original ſtock of a 9 3. To make natural, 
eaſy, or familiar, like things natural. Cuſtom las naturaiized his la- 
bour to him. Scath. | 

Na'TURALLY, adv. [of natural} 1. By nature, without art, accord- 
ing to the power or impulſes of unaſſiſted nature. Our ſovereign good 
is deſired naturally. Hooker. 2. According to nature, without affetia- 
tion. They flow more or leſs naturally from the perſons or occaſions. 


_— - 3. Spontaneouſly. | 

24 1. The ſtate of being given or produced by na- 
ture, agreeableneſs, c. to nature. be naturalacſi of a deſire. 
2. Conformity to truth and reality, not ffectation. The zatwralre/s 
of the thought, and the beauty of the expreſſion. Addi/or. 

Nature, Fr. [natureza, Port. natura, It and Lat.] 1. The ſyſ- 
tem of the world, the machine of the univerſe, or the afſeu:blage of 
all created beings, the univerſal diſpoſition of all bodies, the ftate or 
operation of the material world. He binding nature faſt in fate. Pepe. 
2. The of divine providence, directing all things by cer- 
tain rules and laws. 3. An imaginary being, ſuppoſed to preſide 
over the material and animal world. I hou, nature, art my goddets. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. The native ſtate or properties of any thing, by which 
it is diſcriminated from others. Between the corporcal and intellectual 
world there is man participating much of both zetures. Hale. 5. The 
conſtitution of an animated or nized body. Nature as it grows 


in tow'rd earth. Shakeſpeare. 6. The of natural exiſtence. 
The moſt bc 2utiful things in nature. Glanville. 7. Natural affection 
or reverence, native ſenſations. Pope. 8. Sort, ſpecies. A diſpute of 


this nature cauſed miſchicf. Dryden. . Diſpoſition of mind, temper. 
Shakeſpeare. 10. Sentiments or images to nature, or confor- 
mable to truth and reality. Only nature can pleaſe thoſe taſtes which 
are unprejudiced. Addifor. ——— the ſcience which teaches the 
ities of things. Natare and nature's laws lay hid in night. Pope. 

12. [In metaphyſics] is the eſſence of any i i 
the nature of the ſoul to think of God to be good, b 
[With philoſophers] the principle of all created beings. 14. [In 
grammar] a term in proſodia, of a ſyllable that is ſhort or long, 
without any rule in grammar to render it ſo by poſition, Sc. 15. 
[With ſchoolmen] the eſſence of a thing, or the quidity thereof, 7. e. 
the attribute that makes it what it is ; as, it is the nature of the ſoul 
to 
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to think. 16. The eftablibed order and regular couric of material 
things, the ſeries of ſecond cauſes, or the laws that God has impuſed 
the motions impreſſed by him. n 

Query, If nature, in this acceptation of the word, can ſignify any 

thing more, than the eſtabliſned and ſtated operation, either of the 
FIRST CAUSE HIMSELF, or of ſome other i-telizyert age, chat ſuper- 
intends the whole, and acts by commiſſion from him. 
17. An aggregate of powers pertaining to any body, eſpecially an ani- 
mal one; as we ſay, nature is ſtrong, weak, &e. 18. The action of 
providence, the principle of all things, or that ſpiritual being which is 
diffuſed throughout the u hole creation, and moves and acts in all bo- 
dies, and gives them certain properties, and procures certain effects. 

The Luws of Nature [among moraliſts] is that moſt general and 
univerſal rule of human actions, to which every man is obliged to con- 
ſorm, as he is a re-/onable creature. It binds the whole body of hu- 
man race, and is not ſubject to change, which is the characteriſtic of 
p2ſe i ve laws. 

Laws of NaTvRe, are thoſe laws of motion by which all natural 
bodies are commonly governed in all their actiens upon one another, 
and which they inviolably obterve in all the changes that happen in 
the natural ſtute of things. See Mor tox. 

NATURAL H That philoſophy which unfolds the fotrert 
and nature of things abſtracted from ar condut. A ſtudy, if well 
regulated, of no mall nie in human life ; but which Cebes advances no 
higher than his fecand court, and tells us that ſhe is 
| Styl'd wiſdem by the crow'd ; the thinking feru 

| Know her diſguiſe, the phantom of the true. 
On which his learned tranſlator has ou us the following note. 
This figure repreſents natural philojophy, together with all thoſe 477 


and /czences, which its profeliors in thote days pretended to teach. I bis 


{in a moral eſtimate} is wiſdom or knowledge faliely fo called. For 
men are miſled by it to embrace falſhood and groundleſs opinions for 
truth, and to negled the moſt important knowledge ior what [compa- 
ratively ſpeaking] is a trifling amuſement.” To which he adds, 
* that for this rcaſon Socrates ſet himſelf to diſcourage young people 
from an immoderate cagerneſs for thoſe admired accempliſi ments, and la- 
boured to inſpire them with a love of morar inftruction.” Sce Ma- 
TERIAL1SM, and Mor as, PH , compared. 3 
Na'Tuzrev,. ad. [of nature 125 only in compoſition, and ſigniſies 


having ſuch and ſuch difpoſitions ; as, good ratured, or good condi- 


tioned ; ill natured, or ill conditioned. 

Narva v, % . [of natur-] the Date of being produced by na 
ture; a word non obloletc. 
unto , , Brower. 

Na'val, a4. Fr. aid Sp. [CA, It. of rz. Lat.) 1. Pertain- 
ing to a ſhip or navy. Nava! Stores. 7emple. 2. Conſiſting of ftaps. 
Let all the n«wal world due homage pay. Privy. | 

Navat Crows [with the Roman:] a crown of gold or filver, adorn- 
ed with the figures of beaks of ſhips, which it was their cuſtom t/ give 
as a reward to thoſe who had firſt boarded an enemy's ſhip. 

Nave {nap, napa, Sax. nas, Su. Du. and Teut.] 1. That part in 
the middle of a wheel, where the fpokes are fixed, and in which the 
axle moves. In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the zawe;. Ray. 
2. [From nevis, Lat. nave old Fr. ef, Fr. nave, It. and Sp.] the 
main part or body of a church, diſtinct from the aiſles or wings, 
reaching from the rail or balluſter of the choir, to the chief door. It 
comprehends the zave or body of the churchi Ife. 

Navi [napel, napela, navela, Sax. _—_ navel, Du. navel, 

Ger. nale, Su. af, Perſ.] 1. A part on the u iddle of the belly, by 

which embryos conmunicace with the parent. The uſe of the nawe/ 

is to continue the infant unto the mother, and by the veſſels thereof to 
convey its aliments. Brown. 2. The middle, the interior part in ge- 
neral. Within the navel of this hideous wood. Milton. | 

Na'ver [nwvette, Fr.] part of an incenie-pan or cenſer box. 

Navert Gall ſin a horſe] a bruiſe on the top of the chine of the 
back, or pinch on the ſaddle behind, right againit the navel, occa- 
ſioned either by the ſaddle bong ſplit behind, or the ſtuffing being 
wanting, or by the crupper-buckle fitting down in that place, or ſome 
hard weight or knobs lying directly behind the ſaddle. _ 

NaveL Timbers {in a thip] the ks or ribs. | 

Navi Wort, an herb. It the appearance of houſe - beak, 
from which it differs only in having an oblong tubulous flower, of one 
leaf, divided at the top into five parts. This plant is uſed in medi- 
cine, and grows wild upon old walls. Miller. 

Nav. [raprs, Lat. navet, navran, Fr.) a plant. It agrees in 
moſt reſpecis with the turnep, but has a leiſer root, and ſomewhat 
vrarmer in taſte. Mailer. | 
Navrnra'ce [naufragio, It. of narfragium, Lat.) ſhipwreck. 
Naucir, ad. [nahe, naphihe, Sax. that is, ne aught, not any 

thing] bad, corrupt, worthleſs. We are yet at controverſy about the 

manner of removing that which is zaught. Hooker. 
| Navcur, ſalſt. nothing. This is commonly, though improperly 
written zought. See AUGHT and Oucnr. | 

Nav'curtiLY, adv. [of zaughty] badly, wickedly, corruptly. | 

Nav'cyTixtss [of naughty; nahrnerre, Sax. ] badneſs, wicked- 
neſs, ſli ght wickedneſs or perverſity, as of children. No remembrance 
of naughtineſ; delights but mine own. Sidney. 

Nau'cyTy, eaj. [nahtig, Sax. ſce NauciTt] 1. Bad, wicked, 
corrupt. Foſtered up in blood by his zaughty father. Sidney. 2. Bad, 
wicked, Sc. it is now ſeldom =; Bog in ludicrous cenſure. But 

ty man thou doit not mean to . Dryden. 

2 — [navicularis, Lat. nac iculuire, Fr.] pertaining to a 

ſmall Clip. 

— comm Bane, or NAvIcULARE Os [with anatomiſts] the third 
bone in cach foot, that lies between the aſtragalus and the oſſa cu- 

ia. 

Na'vicaBLE [ravigable, Fr. nawigabile, It. navigable, Sp. navi- 
E Lat.] the ſeas where ſhips may paſs; that will bear a ſhip or 

- Navigable rivers. Raleigh. . 

Na'vicasLeness [of rzatigable] capacity of being ſailed in, or 
paſſed by veilels. 

To Na'vicare, verb neut. [natiger, Fr. navigare, It. navegar, 
Sp. of zavigo, Lat.] to fail, to paſs by water. I he Phœnicians nu- 
wigated to the xtremities of the weltern oc: an. A but. 


What we deny unto nature, we impute 


NE A 


To Na'vicarr, <vrb act. to paſs by ſhips or boats, The firl who 
navigated the northern ocean. Brown. 

Navica'TI0r (navigation, Fr. tawigatioe, It. rwegiiin, p. of 
revigatio, Lat.] 1 I he art or practice of failing. which te chraö h 
to conduct a thip at fea the ne .rett way to an; ax pamed port. Mari- 
ners, pilots, and all things that appertai. to 2 rgatien, Bicon 2. 
Vetie!s for ſailing. Secure 

Improper Naviga Tiox, is when the places being at no great diſ- 
tance one from the other, the ſkip ſails within fight of land, aut is 
within ſounding. 1 

Proper Naviaariox, is when the courſe lies in the main ocean, out 
of ſight of all land. 

Na'vicaror [natigatenr, Fr. navigatore, It. nawvgante, p.] 2 
ſailor, a leaman. Ihe rules of rawiyaors mult often tail. Arcus. 

N AVI GtROUS [rawio'y, Lat.] that will bear a ſhip or velic). 

Na'vis, Lat. Cars, C.] a ſhip or bark, any fort of lea veffel. 

Navis Ecclefie, I at [old records] the nave or bod y of the church, 
diſtinguiſned from the choir, and che wings or ifle. 

Nau “LAdt, Fr. (mls, It. of za, Lat.] the freight or paſſage - 
money for goods or perſ»1+ by fea, or paſſive ove: a Iver. 

Nau'iux, Lat. [ar, Gr J a picce of money which the antient 
Greeks and Romans put into the mouth ot a per hn deccated, to pay 
Charon (the poetic ferry-nian of hell) tor cat. zing him over che type 
an lake in his ſhip or boar. 8 

Nau uach LG Fr. revneaya, CI. acurachia, Lat.] a 
ſca- ſight. or the repreſentation of it. 

Nav'sr + in phyſic] a fetching and propenfity, an endeavour to 
von, ariting from a loathing of food, excited by fume vitcous hu- 
mour that ir1ztates the ſtomach. 

Navsta lanatomically] is defined by U efhjõ⁵e to be a tetrog ade 
ſpaſmodic notion of the mulculous fibres of the oclophages, tomuh 
and inteſtines, attended with ccayuitions of the a. donna muſcles, 
and the ſeptum tranſve;ſum. | 

To Nav'st art, verb rut. [ronſcare, It. and Lat. from rant] to 
have an inclination to vomit, to grow ſqueazmath, to turn away with 
diſguſt. Left the mind be Cized with a jatf:ude, and ras are and 
grow tied. Wares. | LE 

lo Nar'skaTE, werb af. 1. To loath or abhor, to reject with diſ- 
guſt. Many diſhes are cried up in one age, which are Gecricd and 
nau-ated in another. For, 2. To Rike with diſguil. He let 30 
his hold. and turned from her, as if he were vu. Sanft. 

Nav sous (aaααν, Fr. e, It. of ravfea, Lat.) going againſt 
one's R mach. making rexdy to vomit, loathf me, diigullful, regard- 
ed with abhortence. It begins to be leis pleaſant, and at laſt even 
1. % ẽ, nnd Joathflome, Pay. 

Nau εναναννe, adv. {of nage] loathſo:nely, diſuſtfully. Well 
knowing how aanrer , that d ru: would go down.. O, n. 

| Na'ustousxtss [of way/ems] loathſomenels, quality of c uſing 
Cityuſt. The ue . of ſuch company diſguſts a reaſonab!c man. 
Dryden. 

Nav“ rie, or Nav TIcaz {nantice, It. and Sp. of nau'icus, Lat.] 
pertaining to ſhip» or mariners. The nautical compaſs. Camden. 

NaurTicar Plariſphere [in altronon; } a deſeri tion of the terreftrial 
globe, upon a plane for the uic of mariners, | 
E cus My. ulas [in anatomy} a muicle, called alfo tibialis 

icus. Tn | 

Navrtr'r us, /. Lat. ſrauti/e, Fr.] 1. A the!l fiſh, furniſhed with 
ſomething analogous to oars. and a fail. Lern of the little nautilus 
to ſail. Poje, 2. A petiiticd ſhell found in the £rih, in other retpeets 
like thoſe found in tha fea O. rivers. 

LO _ {of a, Lat a hip] a company of ſhips of war, a 
er. | 
Surweyor of the Navy, an officer, whoſe beſineſo is to inguite into 

the ſtate of all ttores. and 16 the care that t oo icncics be u plied ; 

to ſurvey the ihips, bulls, mills, and rigging ; to audit the accounts 
of carpenters, Loat-ſwains, Oc. belonging fo the royal navy. 

Treejarer of the Nux, an officer, who receives weury out of the 
exchequer, and pays the charges vi tie ny. Thi twoaturer of the 
navy. Clarendon. — | 

Ns“Lzatires (DIR, Heb 7 e. ſeparated perſons] a ſect among 
the Jews, ſo called on account of thuir bring , from others, by 
devoting themiclves, by a vw, to Cul, tr à Certain ume, and ab- 
ſtaining from <v:c, and obterving ſome other ceremonies. 

Nax, adv. Ina, Sax. or ne , ev, Dan. aud Su. necn, Du nein, 
Ger. aeb, Perſ.] 1. No, not, an aaverb of negation. Whiltt one 
ſays only yea, and rother »+y. Den. 2. Not only ſo, but more 
or further; a word of amylitication. A good n an always profits by 
his endeavour, yca when he is abtent, za when dead. B. ohnen 
3. Word of refuſal. The ſtork would not be ſaid nay. I. Eſtrange. 

Na'r- vokb [of ray and 2:4] 1. The lide of denial, the {:ying 
nay. 2. A proverbial repro:ich, a bye-word. 3. A watch-word ; al! 
the ſenſes are obſ lete. 

N. B. Is uſed as an abbreviation for nt e, or mark well. 

Ne, adv. Sax. this particle was formerly of very frequent ute, both 
fingly and by contraction in compound words; as 2 tor ne will, or 
will not; aas for re has, or has not; 27 for ne i, Or is not, 

Ne Admittas, a writ for the patron of a church, to forbid the bi- 
ſhop to admit a clerk to that church, who is preſented by another. 

Near, alt. [AH, Iiland.] a ft. It is retained in Scotland, and in 
the plural wcawe:. 

To Neal, verb act [ f on-alin, Sax. to kindle] 1. To make a 
metal ſofter or leſs brittie, by keting it in the fire, to tem © ly a 
gradual and :tegulited licat, io anncal. The workn en let it © {ty 
degrees in ſuch relentir gs of fire, as they call ther near g te. 
Digiy. 2. To ſtain, or bake glas painted, that the colt, 0 
quite through it. 

To Neat, wearb nent. to be tempered Redaction s Hef off 
ed by fire, whercin if they ſtand and zeal, the :mpertect mαν,) a OUT 
away. Bacon. 


Nea'lto rm {a ſea term] uſed when it is deep water cloſe by the 
ſhore, or if the lee-thore be 1:niv. chien, ouz,, of tan aks KRV 
ground ; they tay the founding i v-ald 75. | 

Near, 2%. {neprioo, narf, poor, of neat”, Sax. ſcarce] icant, 
deficient, low, decreſcent; ud oily of the tide, and there: te- 

9 H | be. 


N E UG 
times uſed ſubhartively. High fprings and dead ::aps are as conflant 
as the chances of the moon. Hakeaed. 
Near Jin, fof ea de, dax. ſcarcity] the rides in the ſecond and 
It quarter of the moon ; io tides, not fo high or ſo ſwift, as the 


. nen ner. Sax. nar, Dan. nact, Su. na. Du. nahe, 

(, h to, had by, at no great diſtance from, clote to. I he 
hd was very mar bring excluded out of the ſpec es of man. Lecke. + 
Ne an, ads. 1, Almott. 2. At hand. no: far off; unleſs it be rather 


{nie en adjective. Thou art rear in their mouth, and far from 
there, . 3, Within a little. I hey will go near to think 
ther vines and garters to be bonds. Bacer. 

Ni an, ej. 1. Notdillant ; it is ſometimes doubtful whether near be 
an aGective or adverb. This city is near to flee unto. Gene/is. 2. 
advanced towards the end of an enterprize or diſquiſition. Me are 
nora whit the »e-ver for that they have hitherto ſaid. Hockey. 3. Cloie. 
ni rambling, ollervant of {ile or manner of the —_ copied. Han- 
nibal Caro's in Italian is the near, the moſt poetical, and the molt 
ſozo:08s of any tranflation. Drydex. 4. Cloſely related. Near of kin 
to bim. Heri, 5. Intimate, familiar, admitted to confidence. I 
u ould humour his men with the imputation of being car their maſter. 
$/14- prare. 6. Touching, prefling, affecting, dear. A matter of 


1 
In 47 


ſo great ard ear concernment. Locke. 7. Niggardly, fiingily, par- 


iinonus, inclining to covetouſneſs. | | 

No Nia {a fea term] a word of command to the man at the 
helm, bidding him to let the ſhip fall to the lee · ward. 

The NAR [cr left} foot of a horſe. 1 

Nrea'rLy [of near] 1. At no great diſtance, not remotely. To 
obſerve whatever may v or remo ely blemith it. Atterbary. 2. 
Clotely, preflingly. It concerneth them near.y. Swift. 3. In a nig- 
gard!y m:nner, in a cloſe or near manner, alſo niggardly. 

Ni alextes ſneap and nepre, S x.] 1. Proximity, cloſeneſs, not 
remotenet(s, approach. God, by reaſon of zearneſs, torbad them to be 
like the Canaanites. H:oter. 2. Alliance of blood, or aſſection. Up- 
on the deatn ot perſons of ſuch rare, men have had an inward 
ſecling of it. Bu. 3. Niggardlineſs, tendency to avarice, caution 


of expence. It ſhes in the king a nearne/s, but yet with a kind of 


juſtne#+. Bac ». 

Near, /b/{ [| ner, niten, Sax. naut, Iſland. and Scottiſh ] 
1. Black cacle. 2 Be-rves, as oxcn, heifers, cows, ſteers. 

Neal 4. | 24417, It. net, Fr. it ids, Lat.] 1. Elegant, but with- 
ou! digrity. et, but not florid, eaſy, and yet lively. Pepe. 2. 
Clean, trim, cleanly and tightly drefled, clever. 

ir» and other country meſles, | 
Which the scat handed Phyllis dreſſes. Milten. 
3. Pure, un d herated, unmingled ; in the cant of trade. Neat and 
divine drink. G,. 4. [ S20ct, Su.] an ox ora cow. 
Neu Feit, the feet of an ox or bullock. 

Near {4rd [neady;©o, Sax. ] a kceper of neats, a cow-keeper, one 
who has the care of black cattle. _ 

Near Lurd [inlaw] land granted or let out to the yeomanry. 

Nuiant's Loathir, leather made cf the hide of an ox or cow. 

NeaTLyY, «dv. [of mat] 1. Cicanlily, trimly, cleverly. 2. Ele- 
gar.tly, but without dignity, ſprucely. Wearing his apparel neatly. 
Si akeſpeare. 

Ne rxi-s {of cat] 1. Cleanlineſs, tightneſs in apparel, houſe, 
&c. 2. Elegance, without Cignity, ſpruceneſs. curious zeat- 
reh of men apparel. Hecker. z. In cant language among traders, 
purcnels, unadulterated ſtate or quality; as, the zeatneſs of the 
Milde. 

NIA Fugue, the tongue of an ox or bullock. 

N: 4 Hb, the weight of 2 commodity without the caſk, bag, 
or thing contaiuing it; and allo when it is cleared from droſs by garb- 


ling. N 

N. v, %%. ne bbe, Sax. ] 1. Noſe, beck, mouth ; retained in the 
north. How ſhe holds up the zeb, the bill to him. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
[In Scocland] the Lil! of a bird. See Nin. 

Ne'BuLa, Lat. a nit or fog. It is applied to appearances, like a 
cloud in the human body, as alſo to films upon the eyes. 

Ne'sur [in heraldiy; -baly, Eng. of nebulatum, or n:bilum of 
ze/ wa, Lat.] ſignines cloudy, or repreſenting clouds. 

Tn, or Ne'spurovs (e, Fr. nuvelſo, It. nebuloſus, 
Lit.] cloudy. covered with clouds, milty, foggy, gloomy, overcalt. 

N:zvti.ovs Stars [in aſtronomy] certain fixed ſtars of a dull, pale 
and dim light; fo called, becauſe they look cloudy, or bring clouds, 
and ſetting with the ſun, render the air troubled and duſky. 

Nr'crssakiks, ſubft. [necefſaria, Lat.] things not only convenient, 
but ncediul for human Ie, things not to be left out of daily uſe, 
gu doleat natura Kegats. Provided with the xccefaries and conve- 
niencics of life. Lacke. 

NE'ces*aR ILY, adv. [of neger] 1. Indiſpenſably. What w- 4 
required ec ih unto all men's ſalvation. H.oker. 2. By inevita 
conſequence. God, who executes aecgſſarih that which he firſt pro- 
poſed freely. South. 

Nr'ckssakixkss [of neceſarz} the ſtate of being neceſſary, need- 
fulneſs, unavoidableneſs. | 
| Ne'ce:5arvy { necefarre, Fr. neceſario, It. Sp. and Port. of neceſſa- 
vine, Lat.] 1. Needtul, indiſpenſably requiſite. It is only zeceſ/ary to 
be good. D-z4en. 2. Not free, impelled by fate, fatal. 3. Conclu- 
five, deciſive by inevituble conſequence. By any neceſſary argument. 
Tilton. 4. Unavoidable. 

Nectssakx* in Carnfeng, is when there is a cauſe from whence an 
effect u alt receliarily foltow. 

N+cessaryr Exif, that manner of exiſtence, which is founded 
in the mature of the thing itielf, abſtract from all dependance upon 
avill, whether onother's will or its wn. And ſuch is that manner of 
exiftence, which belongs to the FirsT causz and FaTutr of the 
univerſe, and to no other being beſides him. This is what we call 
ee and what the main body of antiquity underſtood by the 
term VNXBEGOTTEN,” when applied to the Father; as all other be- 
inzs not the Se and Spirit excepted) were, in their judgment, the 
produce of his a and ever, as we have fully ſhewn under the 


words BTA N. CIRCUMINESS 11 N, Ec. and in particular from thoſe 
paiizges in St. Bal. cited under tue words {GuosT and ＋ 
'L hougi noth. ng, perhaps, yields more pa!pable inſtance of the 


NEC 


niuence of centrorer/ſs, than what J am now going to ſubjoin with 
reference to the laſt mentioned writer, that, after having made ſo 
trank and open a conſeſſion of the truth, yet, when finding himſ-it 
and his party greatly diſtreſſed by thoſe argun.ents, winch EL jẽ ad- 
vanced from hence ag inſt him, he adviſed, ** that the term (CN. 
SOTTEN] ſhould be for the future „hd,“ and that for no bettet 
realen than this, “that it was not to be found in feriprare, and be- 
cauie it aftorded no inconliderable advantage to the adverſary.” In 
anſwer to which, Eaxmus acutely enough retorts upon him the 
eveatveſs [not to fay abjwrdity] of endeavouring to cathier a term 
which by his 9x conſeſuon expreſſed that very i, which the ont 
OF NATURE teaches us to form of Gon «ll this St. Gregory A3/ » 
atteſts, I ſhall only add, that how weak foever this propef:! of : 
Bufel may appear, one would be inclined to think it had its weir hr 
from many ad-finities of Gon, which has been given us ſince his r 
and which, if compated with ufs Marcyr, and other ancient K 
ters, mutt perforce draw from us that exclamati:r of the poet. | 
my | Heu! Quantem mutatus ab fl. 

o NECESSITATE, werb att. {necefſiter, Fr. necefſitare, It of nes. 
ftas, Lat.] to make nccellary, 2 to leave free, PRE — 
as it were of neteſſity. Nece/{rated to draw all his army into Yori. 
Clarendve. | 

Nece'ss1TATED, part. adj. [ncc:/i:6, Fr] forced, compelled. 
NecessiTa'110x [of necefſitate} the att of making necellary, fa- 
tal compulſion. The necefſ:ation of 2 man's will without hi; will 
Bramball. | 
NEce's$tTIED, ah 2 ne-rſ/ity] in a flate of want; obſolete. 
Nece'ssrToUs, at. [neceſfitcux, Fr. necefſiticfc, Ir. ] that is in want, 
—_— poor. Being poor and recef/itons. Clarendon. | 

(E'CESSITOUSN Es5 [of receffitens] indigence, poverty, want, need 

Where there is want 5 —— — will * 


8 g. Burnet. 
Nece'ss1Tube, want, necd. The mutual neceſſitudes of human na- 
ture. Hale. | 


Nece'sitTyY [neceite, Fr. necefita, It. necrffidad, Sp. of ner “at, 
Lat.] 1. Indiſpentableneſ., the ſtate of a thing that el be. gs 
the neceſſity of an augmentation. Ad4/or. 2. Extremity. ttrait, Cillze!s 
need, poverty, want. The extreme poverty and zeceff:y his majetly 
was in. Clarendon. 3. Cogency, com fatal y. conitraiut. 
Necsffity and chance approach not me. Milton. 4. Things neceilſuty 
for human life. 5. Cogency of argument, inevitable couiequence. 
He hath found, by an ir:cliſtible neceſity, one true God. A4 b. 

Fr. Neo | NecessiTY bath no law. ; 

Fr. Nec, xa joint de loi. Lat. Ingens telum necc/Fras. I. a. de 
— 4 _ —_ eds bros E cont It. — 2:02 Fr 
lege | - Necefatas carer lege. And the Ger. 

8 A. leg Ger. opt, 

This proverb is often made uſe of to palliate an unwarrartable 
acljon, and it may have ſome weight in the circumſtances of private 
life; but let it not delude any one to exceed the letter of the law; for it 
will very little avail in a court of juſtice. 

Abſolute Nxckssir v, phyfical NectssiTY, moral NectssiTY, C. 
As to the different ſignifications which this term [zeceiry] admits, ac- 
cording to the diference of ſuljects to which it is applied, fee Er cin: 
Causk, Neceſſary Causk, Nectssary Exiſtence, Pos Mera. De- 
TERMINATION, Sc. compared with this remark ; that an EVENT de- 
pending on an abjo;ute unconditional decree of God, is as efec:u i! y 
aſcertained as his EXISTENCE ITSELF, "tis alike neceſſary; but not by | 
a neceſſity (firily ſpeaking) of ihe /2zze kind. I he former depending 
9 his — 2 poster; not to the latter. | 

(ECESSITY | neceffiras, Lat.] a pagan - deity, the daughter of for- 
tune, the mother of the deilinies, and conſtant — of man 
through his whole life, and to whom, as the ports feign, eveu Jupi- 
ter himſelf was forced to ſubmit. This Nec was worſhipped > a 

oddeſs by the heathens. She was always repreſented with Forune 
mother, with brazen hands, holding long pins and great coins. 

Neck [necca, Sax. neck, Du. nacke, or azckm, H Ger. in which 
latter however it properly only ſignifies the nape or hinder parc of tic 
neck] 1. That part between the body and the head. The length of 
the face twice exceedeth that of the nec. Brown. 2. Any long 
narrow part; as the nec of a violin, and ſeveral other things. 4 
xeck of land. Bacon. 3. On the neck; immediately after, from one 
perſon following another cloſely. Initantly oz the neck of this came 
news. Bacon. 4. To break the neck of an affair; to hinder any thing 
being done; or rather, to do more than halt, to turmount the great-!t 
part of any ditiiculty. 

Necs-BEEF [of neck and beef] the coarſe fleſh of the neck of cattle, 


fold to the poor at a very cheap rate, and commonly boiled down ir 


avy. | 
Necx-CcLoTH [of neck and orb] that which men wear round their 
_ a cravat. And every Sunday morn thy zec&-c{:th plait. Gay. 
E'CKERCHILF, Or NECKATEE', H. a a bandkerc;;-t 
for a woman's neck. nw” TS | 
Necx-Lack [of neck and /ace} a ſtring of beads or precious ſtonce, 
which women wear about their vecks. Aecck:aces of hilver wid gold 
ſet with precious flones. Arbutſh not. 1 
Neck _ a' verſe or two in a Latin book of a Gothic b'acl; 
character, which a perſon couvicted of ſeveral crimes (eſpecially man- 
ſlaughter, for which he otherwile ſhould ſuffer death) was forme:iy 
put to read in open court; and if the ordinary of Newgate faid 7 
ut clericus, i. e. he reads like à clerk, he was only bunt in the haud 
and ſet at liberty. But now this practice of reading the neck-veric is 
quite left off. 
Nrex weep (of ect and weed] hemp. | 
Necro'LoGy {of rape, dead, and a>, Gr.] a book kept in zn- 
tient times in churches and monaſteries; in which the names of the 
bene factors are regittered ; the time of their death, and alſo the daz ; 
of their commemoration. 
NEz"CROMANCER [necromancien, Fr. negromante, It. negromantico, 
P —_— Lat. vf HND, of rx, the dead, and KXTiA, 
r. divination] a conjurer, a wizard, Sc. who practices necro- 
mancy, 1. e. by calling up the ghotts of the dead, an enchauter. 
NEcCronma'xTic [recromantiique, Fr. necromantico, It. recromanticas, 
Lat. Ef D., Gr.] pertaining to NECTOMANCY. 
Ne'cxomarcy {recromancie, tr. necromantzia, It. negromancia, Sr. 
necromantia, Lat. Anf, Gr.] the art c: <0 of revealing future 
EVENT: 


\ 
NEF 
events by communicating with the dead. Deluſion in the practice of 
recromancy and popular conception of ghoſts. Bron. 2. Enchant- 
ment, conjuration. He did party by zecromancy. Ai bot. 
Neczo's1s, Lat. [wxpzor, Gr. ] the att of mortification or killing. 
Necaosis 8 theology] a mortifying of corrupt affections. 
Nrcxostis [with ſurgeons] a perfect or compleat mortification of 
the ſoft and hard parts of the body. 
Ne'ctar [raras, ow a certain pleaſant liquor, which, as the 
feign, was the drink of the gods. 
Nectar [with phyſicians] a medicinal drink of a very pleaſant 
taſte, ſmell and colour. 
Ne'cTaRED, adj. [of rar] tinged with near, mingled with 
near, abounding with near. In acfared lavers ſtrew'd with aſ- 
hodil. Mito. 
Necra'rEax [of cares, Lat.] belonging to nectar. 
Necrta'rEovs, adj. I ncctareus, Lat.] reſembling nectar, ſweet as 
near. The juice xefareous and the balmy dew. Pope. 
NecTta'ria, Lat. {rurragua, Gr.] the herb elecampane. 
* atj. [of nectar] ſweet as neftar. Nectar ine Fruits. 
lilten. ; 
NEcTarixE, . Fr. [of mera iy a fruit of the plum kind, 
a ſort of peach, not tawney. This fruit differs from a peach, in hav- 
ing a ſmooth rind, and the fleſh firmer. Miller. The only zettarines 
are the Murry and the French: of the laſt there are two forts ; one, 


| which is the beſt, very round, and the other ſomething long; of 


the Murry there are ſeveral ſorts. Temple. | 
__ Necyouna'xTEs, Lat. [Ces f, Gr.] a necromancer, one who 
holds, or is ſuppoſed to hold, converſation with the ſpirits of the 


dead; ſuch as the witch of Endor, who cauſed Samuel to appear to 


Saul. 

Neece. See Niece. | | | 

To Nx tb. werb act. [neadian, Sax.] to lack, to want, to require; 
to be in want of. The whole need not a phyſician. Sr. Matthew. 

To Nerv, werb rcxt. to be wanted, to be neceffary. All that is 
in our power, and all that reeds. Locke. 2. Neceſſuy of any thing, 
to be in want of any thing. Thoſe who are acquainted with dreams 
ned not be told. Locke. | 

This verb wants the part paſſ. and tenſes compounded with it; for 
in the expreſſion, / bade need, and the like, need is a ſubſtanti ve fol- 
| lowing the verb in the accuſative caſe. 


Netp {nead, neod, Sax. nod, Dan. noed, Su. noodt, Du. nobr, 


Ger.) 1. Want, diſtreſsful poverty. r not to give to him that is 
in need. Ecclifca/'tcus. 2. Exigency, prefling dithculty, neceſſity. 
And ſummon all thy reaſon at thy need. Dryden. 3. Want in gene- 
ral, lack of any thing for uſe. God grant we may never have zeed 
of you. S*hakeſprare. 

| Nero» makes the old wife trot, 
Ger. Dit noht machet ein alt weib traben. It. Biſagna ſi trotter la 
wecchia. Fr. Befoin fait tretter la vicile. The Scots ſay ; need gars 
( — rated men run. A proverbial expreſſion, that wants no ex- 
P+1C211 n. 5 


Nezt'per [of reed} one that wants or needs any thing. 
dfpentably requiſite, 


Nee'vyra [of nead-pull, Sax. ] neceſſary, ind; 

N+r'vruLLY, adv. [of zeedfal} neceſſarily. 

Neet'vity, ai {of needy} in poverty, poorly. | 

Net vixess {of needy, Eng. neabig and nepre, Sax.] want, po- 
vorty. It argueth a reedine/s in every of the reaſons. an. Wh 
Neri Inædl, Sax. naale, Dan. naelde, Du. nadcl, Ger. nal, 


wy an inſtrument pointed at one end to pierce cloth. and perforated 
at 


e other to receive the thread. It is uſed for ſewing. For him 
your curious xec&/- paints the flowers. Drydev. 


NEEDLE of the Mariner Compaſi, that iron wire that is touch'd 


with the loadſtone, and ſtands regularly north and ſouth. 
Magmtical NE EDLE [in navigation, c.] a needle touch'd with 
a loadttone, and ſuſpended on a pivot or centre, on which, playing at 
liberty, it directs itſelf to certain points in or under the horizon. | 
Horizontal Nx EDI E, is one equally ballanced on each fide the pivot 


which tuftains them; and which playing horizontally by its two ex- 


tremes, point out the north and ſouth points of the horizon. 
Nekulu-risn [of needie and fi] a fort of fea-hſh. One rhom- 
boidal bony ſcale of the xredle-f/b. Wordwward. 
Nee'pLeFuL, ſubft. [of needie and full] as much thread as is ge- 
nerally put at one time in a needle. 


Nte'bLEtr, or NEEDLE-MakER [of zeedie] one who makes nec- 


dles. | 
Nee'pLEss {of need; prob. of nead- ear. Sax. ] 1. Unneceſſary, not 
* A needleſs jealouſy. Hooker. 2. Not wanting. Obſolete. 
EEDLESSLY, adv. [of needleſs] without need, unneceſſarily. And 
needl:jily advance orthography into a troubleſome art. Holder. 
Nee'pLessxzss [of needleſs] unneceſiarineſs. Cenſurable for its 
weedleſſneſs. Locke. 
| Net OLE- won k [of zeedle and <work] 1. The buſineſs of a ſemp- 
fireſs. 2. Embroidery by the needle. a curious brede of necale- 
evork. Adiifor. 
Net bukxr [of ei] ſomething that is neceſſary. Spen/er. 
Neevs, adv. Ine Ne, Sax. unwilling] neceſſarily, indiſpenſably, 
by compulſion. God muſt ned have done the thing. Hooker. 


"Ne+'vy {of need] neceſſitous, diſtreſſed by poverty. To relieve 


the needy. Addi/on. 
Nzee Tides [with mariners] are thoſe tides which fall out when the 


moon is in the middle of the ſecond and laſt quarter, which are four 


davs before the full or change, and are called deed-neep, or dead-neep. 
Sce Near. 

To be Net'yep [ſca phraſe] a ſhip is ſaid to be fo, when water is 
wanting that the cannot get off the ground, out of the harbour or 
dock. | 

Ne'ts, contracted for Neves. Have but two legs and ne er a tail. 
Hudibras. 

To Neese, verb neut. [nyſe, Dan. nieſen. Du.] to ſneeſe, to diſ- 
charge flatulencies by the noſe. Retain'd in Scotland. The child 
negſed ſeven times. 2 Kings. 

Nee, /ub/. [O. Fr. from nave] the body of a church. The long 
nef conſiſts of a row of five cupolis. Addiſon. 

Nara nbous [nfands, It. nefandz;, Lat.] not to be ſpoken or men- 
tioned, hcinous, horrible. 


| Denham. 4. State of being unregarded. 


negiefirin doth betray to loſs. SJ prove 


NEI 


Ner 1'x50usxts5 [of wards] horribleneſo, wickednefs, nat 0 
be mentioned or uttered. 

Nera'riors [refaric, It. aefcrius, Lat.] very wicked, villiinous, 
abominable. "The moſt 18e baſtards are they whom the law 
ſtiles inceſtuous baftards. Aj/:/+. | 

Neca'rion, Fr. [negazime, It. nega-, Lat.] 1. AR of denying, 
denial, the contary to affirmation. Our affeQtions and vga: 
ſhould be yea and nay. Rege. 2 Defcription by negative. ga- 
fon is the abſence of that which does nut nturally belong to the thing 
we are ſpeaking of, or which has no right obligation or necetlity wo 
be reſeut with it; as when we fay a flone is blind. . 

E GATIVE, or Nigro . adj}. egi, Fr. rgotico, It. and 

— ot regatruus, Lat I 1. Pertaining to denial, den ing; c rar do 
mrmative. 2. Imply ing only the abſence of ſomethi g. Te =; = 
2 — 4 part of our 1 illatſen. 3. Having the po er 10 
„tho' not to compel. ny ing m er of a negatice 
— — pe ying me any power of a regatic: 


Ne'caTive Pregnant {in law} is a negative which implies an af. 
firmative; as, hen a perſon is accuſed ty have Cone 2 this at fuch 2 
place and at ſuch a time; he denies that he did it iu the nanmer 224 
form of the declaration, which implics he did do it in ſome aranier. 

NecarTive Quantities [in algebra] are ſuch a+ have the neg ting 
ſign — ſet before them ; and are ſuppoſed to be lefs than rorllin: ; 
and directly contrary to affrmative, fe fitive or rea! Gunorteey, y 

NeGaTIVE, H. {megatif, Fr. a. Catia, It. of 2. retour Lat.] 
1. A propoſition by which ſomething is denied. Of » — we hic 
far the leaſt certainty. Trilaen. 2. A particle of denial + as not. 

NecaTive Herettcs [in the language of the Spaniſh inquintion] 
are perſons who having been acculcd of heteiy by AY hole 
evidence they don't deny, ſtill keep on the negation, nabing open 


* 


— of the catholic doctrine, and declare their abhortendt of ne. 
reſy. 

Nxoarwz Pains [in law] is a being excluded from honours and 
— „ Sc. without the having any direct and poſitive pain; in- 

icted. | 

Nz"cATIVELY, adv. [of wgaticve) 1. Ina denying manner, in the 
form of deni il, not affirmatively. When I aſked nim whether he had 
not drunk at all? he arfwer'd negarize'y. Rule. 2. In tern of 
ipeech implying the abtence of Fmething. The fathers draw argu- 
ments from the ſcripture zegariely in reproot of that which is «vil. 
Hoster. | | 

To NIE“ er, vc af. erg ger. Fr. gl gere, It. noo! Sun, ſap 
of negligo, Lat.] 1. Not to take care of, to ont by care cine, If ne. 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church. Se. Marlen „ 10 
treat wi:h ſcornful hecdlefnefs. 3. lo poltpone, to let go or let Hh 
 Necut'er [neglectus, Lat I 1. Onnen, want of cars, die, , 
inſtance of inatention. 2. Carchef treatment, fcornful inattet cc, 
3. Negligence, frequency of neglect. Age breeds neglect wn 1. 


NecLE'cTttk [of ee] one who nepletts, | 

NeGLE CTFuL, ah. [of neglect? and fri] 1. Fieedlefs, carl. G. in. 
attentive, very negligent. People are woolriifal of a faculty. / +. 
2. Treating with indiftcrenge. | 
Locke. 

NecrLe'crruiiy, adv. [of ne, Hef] with heedleſs inattent! n. 
with careleſs indifference. 


7 , . ; . [ 5 — . s 
NecLE'cTiOoNn [of aeg] the Bite of being negligent. Sloop ing 


A cold and , countrig nes, 


NEGLECTIVE, adj. [of neger] mattentive to, regardleſs of; >: 


wholly ſtupid and rzeg/ective of the public peace. X. C e 


NE'GrtIiGENCE, Fr. [negligen>e, It. ot Mga, Lat.] 1. Ren 
neſs, carcleſreis, heedleſnets, the habit of omitting by carclefacts or 
of acting careleily. 2. Inftance of neglect. She let it drop by u 
gence. 8 hakeſpeare. : | e 

Nt GLIGENT, . Fr. [urgligerte. It ofen, Lat.] 1. NSA 
lectful, careleis, heedlefs, habitually inatteutitee Mir 1015, be le: 
now zegligent. 2 Chronos, 2. Carclet> of any particular. We have 
been Teg/zgent in not hearing his voice. Parry. 3. bo: ntfully 16 
gardlefs. And be thou reg/iyert of forne. S. 

NE'GLIGES TLY, adv. {of zegligent} 1. Caickefty, heedlefly, without 
exactneſo, neglettfully. It is ente. obiervrs. Lac. 2. Wi 
ſcornful inattention. | | 

Neco'ce, Fr. [rrgatiy, It. of r:g1tium, Lat.) 
management of affairs, bulucls, © c. 

NeGu'ClaToRY, adj. [Ae eiter i, Lat.] ud about buſineſs os 
trade. | 
To Nrco“riark, verb nent. [ negettlor. Lat. vier, Er. cg, 
It. negociar, Sp. neotiom, IL. at] to uanſact, to m , do talic, WQ 
have intercourie ot buſineis. | 

NEGOTIATING, ad}. ewployed in negotiation. 

NecoTia'TioNn, Fr. [negzcio, and ug a, It. of nge, Ine) 
a management of public affairs, a trenty of buntes managed. 

NxGOTIA TO [regeciateur, Fr. regozietore, It.] 2 manager of af. 
fairs or buſineſs, one employed to treat with others, 
at Gertruydenburg. Sr 

NEGoTia"rerx, Lat. [gf e , Fr. » 
manager, Sc. 

Ne'czo's [regre, Fr. negro, It. of niger. Lat. black, or Aizrto»;, 
inhabitants of Nigritia in Atrica} black-moors. N. ge wavmlantes 
into cold and phlegmatic habitation-, continue their hue. Ie 

Net, /utft. [i, Iſland. zeef, neat, Scottiſh] tit. 1 kits thy u. 47 
Shakeſpeare. dee Near. | 

Near, or Narr [prob. of rativa, La.] a bond woman or ihe vi! 
lain. 

Writ of Ner'tTY, a urit whereby the lord of the mancr zuclent) 
claimed ſuch a woman for his wife. | 

To Netic4, verb neut. hnæ zan, Sax. gnaroga, Su. ncaen Da. 
to make a noiſe, or utter the voice of a horic or mate they were 45 
fed horſes, every one neighed. Feremiah. | 

Nec, /ub/t. [from the verb] the voice of a horſe or mare. 
neigh is like the bidding of a monarch. Ste care. 

£1'GHBOUR [nexebure, of ne ah, nigh, and xzebure, Sax. an in 
habitant, naboer, Dan. nabuer, Du. nachbar, Ger. nabs, Su.] 1. Cn 
who dwells or lives near to another, one who Lives in fal. ia, i) Win 
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trading, dealing. 


Our act. 


gexiatrice, It.] a ſemsle 


His 


NE 


another : a word of civility. 4. Ary thing next or near. 4. Inti- 
mate, confidant. No more fha!l be the age to my counſels. 
Shake guete, 5. (in hen gy} one partaking of the ſame nature, and 
the: eforc entiled 9 ad 30 GH) ES. 
a 7 ver, makes every man my righbour, Sprat. 

Then thy Not nos boule is on fire, beware of thine own, 

Fr. Puard on watt brilcr la malen de fan oifin, on a ſujet d avoir 
peur. Lit. Tua ves agitar, paries cum proximus ardet. lor. The 
Ger ay, Eg other dich auch an, wann de nes nach barn hauſ; brenner. 

A caution to take exaiiple Ly another's misfortune. 

To NY jꝑCu , verb at. [from the ſubtt.] 1. To adjoin to, to 
confine on. The leiſurely atcending hilis that ne:ghbawr the thore. San- 
4,: 2. To acquaint with, to make near to. And fince ſo xcighbour'd 
t© 1 < vauth and behaviour. Shakeſpeare. 

\, + 1B0Ut 00D [of n{2-xebune and hob, Sax.) 1. The whole 
bo ty of ney hoours, thoſe that live within reach of communication. 
2. dae of being near each otter. 3. Adjoining place to where a 
rwrfon, Se. dwells. To leave thee in the neighbourtoed of death. 1. 
4. (on. | | 

| NriGurorRtiNEss [of nighbo:rly; of neah, nigh, zebune, an 
inkabit:nt, and zelicneppe, Sax. ] neighbourly or friendly carriage. 
NITTCA OU, fart. af. ing. adjoining. ; ; 

N+1GYHBOURLY, adj. fricndly, as becomes a neighbour, kind, ci- 
vil. Judge you if this be ne;g5bourly dealing. Arbuthnot. 

Ne1G4uB0URLY, ad. ina friendly. kind manner, with civility. 

N+: 1641x556 [of hnæzan, Sax. binricns, Lat.] making a noiſe like 
2 horſe. | | 
NerGnixe Pird, a ſmall bird that imitates the neigking of an 
horſc. Fi ET 

Nei'rnrn, fron. [napdep, naper, Sax.] none of the two, not ei- 
ther, not one nor other. | 3 8 

Nri'rukRk. conj. (nay der. Sax. re either] 1. Not either. A par- 
ticle uſed in the hrſt branch of a negative ſentence, and anſwer d by 
ver. Fipht neicher with ſmall wur great. 1 Kings. 2. It is ſometimes 
the ſecond branch of a negative or prohibition to any ſentence. Ye 
ſhall not eat of it, ter thall ye touch it. Gens, 3. Sometimes at 
the end of a ſentence it follows as a negative; and often, tho' not very 
grammatically, yet emphatically, after another negative. 'Till they 
come to the uſe of reaſon, nor then either. Locke. 

Nr'ein, or Nt xtn (among the Mahona.etans] an angel, which 
the; t.ncy, together with another, called Munker, holding a great 
mace in their hands, goes to the graves of the dead, and exa ine them 
of thcir faith; and it they find them muſſe/men, i. e. true believers ¶ in 
Mahomet, &c.] they permit them to lie at reſt, and behold heaven 
through a little window, till the day of j ment. ; 

It ſceins at beſt to be only a Tear or ta malic legend, which ſome 
RMaibrner are adapted into their religion, as we have receiv'd many 


a c and ome (I tear) far mote exceptionable, into ours. How- 
ever. thu (ar, at lealt, we may gather from it, that the Mahometans 
ſappoie a, Cid St. Ire cus and other ancient writers of the Chriſtian 


proteliion, the beatife viſion of God not to take place before the re- 
furrc&ion of the body, and general judgment. Sce BEATIFIC. | 

Ni u Ax Games ſo called of the wood Nemæa in Achaia, where 
V-rey!cs few a mighty lion] ſolem games inſtituted in honour of Her- 
euics, The exerciſes uicd, were running with horſes, ſoot-races, 

ghtirg with 
— +creward of him that came off victor, was at 
of .n olive branch; but afterwards a of ivy. | 

Nr'uksts, the daughter of Jupiter and Neceſlty, the eſs of 
Hunithulcut or revenge, called alſo Adraftia, from Adraltus, who firit 
buil: her a temple, and alſo Rhamnufia of Rhamnus, the place where 
this temple was. She w2s painted as juilice is, with a ſu ord in one 
hand, and à pair of ſcales in the other, with a ſad countenance and 
piercing eyes, or with a bridle and a ruler. 1 
N' Nix Contradicente, Lat. [:. e. none contradicting] a term com- 
monly uſed in parliament when any matter is carried with the univer- 
ſal ailent. | 

Nx MORAL, adj. [nemuralis, of nemoris, gen. of nemus, Lat.] per- 
taining to a grove. 5 3 

es — [nemorivoguts, Lat.] wandering in the woods and 


groves . 


Nemxoro's1TY [nemoro/tas, Lat.] fulneſs of woods and groves. 
NXT“ TARId [with chemiſts] ſpirits in the air. 
Nexvu'ruar, a flower called a water lilly. 5 ; 
_ Nuo'camsr [ rerogamus, Lat. of u:yap®-, Gr.] one newly mar- 
B ; 
Neowe'x1a Lt, of x-, new, and wny, Gr. 2 moon] the new 
moon or beginning of the lunar month. 

NLroeny Tt {roPur®>, of n-, new, and pre, a plant, of Qua, Gr. 
to grow ] one newly entered upon any profeſſion, a learner or novice ; 
alſo one ne ly converted to the Chriſtian faith, one regenerated. 

Nrork'x IC. «tj. {of nectericus, Lat. of A ., Gr.] modern, 
novel, late. Sometimes ſubilantively uſed. The miſre ports of ſome 
ancients or the capricios of one or two neaterics. Grew. 

Nto'TROPHY — ey Lat. of erf, Of Tur rw TpuPu, 
Gr.] a houſe where young perſons are brought up. | 

Nee [repeta, Lat. nepitelia, It.] che herb cat mint. 3 

Nirr'xruk, or NePE'STHES (redn, of n. negative particle, 
and 9 Gr. grief] a kind of herb, which, being put into wine, 
drives away ſadneſs; ſome take it for bugloſs, others for helenium; 
alto a drug that drives away all pains. Lulled with the ſweet uepenthe 
of a court. Dryaen. | 


"Lis alto an epithet which Homes applies to that drug which Halen 


brought wich her out of Egypt ; and which, by his account of its vir- 
tue, molt probably anſwers to our 7. FR tincture or opium. | 
rt, Kan, T OT £5 a rarras. 
R Odyf, I. IV. line 221. 
Ne'ytk's Boncs or Reds ; 2 contrivance invented by lord Nepier, for 
facilitating the operations of arithmetic. As to the conſtruction, ſuppoſe 
the common table of multiplication to be made upon a plate of metal, 
ivory, or paſtboard, and then conceive the ſeveral columns (ſtandin 


downwards from the digits on the head) to be cut aſunder. But then there 
muſt be a good number of each; for as many times as any figure is in 


The goipel alloas no ſuch term as 


winrl bats quoiting, wreftling, darting and ſhooting. 


and the wales or extremities 
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the multiplicand, ſo many rod: of that ſpecies, #. e. with that figure Ci 
the top of it, muſt we have ; tho' fix = of cach ſpecies will be fuf. 
kcent for any common example; there mult be allo as many rods of 
0's. It is to be noted that the figure; cn every rod are written in an 
order different from that in the table. Thus the little ſquare ip e or 
diviſion in which the ſeveral products of every column are rigen, 15 
divided into two parts by a line acroſs from the upper ang'e on the 
right to the lower on the left ; and if the product is a digit, it is ſet in 
the lower diviſion ; if it has two places, the firſt is ſet in the lower. 
and the ſecond in the upper divition ; but the ſpices on the top are nut 
divided: alſo there is a rod of digits not divided, which is called the 
index rod. 
Nzze'ra, Lat. 
mint. 
Nerna'tia [unpamna, Gr.] the ferfts of ſober men, a feat and fa. 
crifice of the Greeks, on hich the Athenians offered à drink made of 
water and honey to the Sun, Moon, Mcmory ; the Nymphs, Venus 
and Aurora. 'They burnt with theſe all woods, except that of the 
vine, mulberry and fig-tree, which they did not offer in this ſober 
fealt, they bein iy mbols of drunkenneſs. 
Nrrur LA, white ſpots on the ſurface of the nails of the fn- 


gers. 
Nerurxræ. Lat. [with phy icians] thoſe little ſpots like clouds ct 
s that appear in urine. | 
NeeueLti'ves [with occulifſts] certain ſmall white ſpots in the 
eyes. . | 
Ne'enew [nepa, Sax. never, Fr. zepote, It. of 5558, Lat.] 1. | 
brother's or ſi 8 ſon. 2. A Sno: — a 3. bo 
ſcendant, however diſtant : obiolete. Senſcr. | 
Neeuri ric, adj. [refritico, It. neporetique, Fr. 
of pre-, of reEporic, Gr.] 1. 


[with botaniſts] the herb nep, cats-mint or cala- 


nefbriticus, Lat. 
Trouuled with the ſtonc. The dic: 
of »-phritic perſons. Arbuthuet. 2. Belonging to a pain in the reins, 
or the organs of urine. 3. Good againſt the ſtone. I he nephritic 
ſtone is commonly of an uniform duſſey green, but ſome ſam ples I have 
ſeen that are variegated with white, black, and ſomeiacs yellow. 
MoadauarA 

Nxrust'rics Lin pharmacy] medicines good againk diſeaſes in the 
reins. ; 

Neens!Ticum Lignum, Lat. a fort of wood which s in New 
Spain, good in And of the reins, called /artarum * wand | 

Nxruni'ricus Lapis, Lat. a fert of green one, good tor nephritic 
pains, brought irom Spain and the !ndics. 

Neeiri'rts, Lat. (fre, af. gfet, Gr. the reirs or kidneys] a 
| the reins or kidney s, which proceeds from an infl.mmation_ or 

the gravel and ſtone, &. Boerhagve coutines the term to an in- 
Fammaticn in the pait ; Aphori/m 993. But from Galen's comment 
on Hirrocaarzs, IL. VI. /phorijee 33. Sc. it appears that the an- 
cients uſed the word in a far more cc feats, attended with vomi- 
83 ſtretching of the thigh. 5 
rms [ve27os, 3 a kindnev. | 
(EPHRO'10MY [0 veces, and Tun, Gr. a cutting] a cutting > or 
opening of the Laut. rn 3 5 

N 1 1 [neperifine, 2 nepes, Lat. a nephew] ſondneſs for 
nephews. Jo this humour of zepeti/m Rome owes its preſent tplen- 
dor. Addi/or. WO 4 * 
— Lat. feſtivals celebrated by the antients in honour 

eptune. | 

N rruxz [of aan, i.e. ſwimming, or of zubends, Lat. 5. e. co- 
vering, becauſe the ſea covers the earth, or as others ſay, from the Lyv- 
bian, or the Egyptian word 7 ſignifying capes, pron, ontorics, 
of the ground or ſea] the xt of the ocean. 
Nagios [the daughters of Nereas] mermaids or fiſhes, the up- 

per part of which 4 — a beautiful woman, and the reſt a fiſh. 
kak us, one of the poetical deities of the ſea ; the ſon of Ocean 
and T<thys, who married his filter Doris, and whom they make to 
have fifty daughters, called Ne cds. Ihe moral of which fable is 
fifty particular ſeas, being parts of the main ſea itiolf. | 

NE'sGaL, an idol of the fun, brought into Samaria from Perſia, 
and worſhipped in the form of a cock. 

Nena, a continual fire, which the Perſian magi preſerved upon 
an altar in honour of the ſun, and the lights of the firmament. I'bis 
fire was always kept burning, like the veltal fire of the Romans. See 
LOROasSTER. | 

Nx xkIlOox [in botany] the roſe laurel. | 

Nx! Rol v, the eſſence or eſiential oil of odoriſerous flowers, particu- 
larly of the orange ſiower. 

1 Bones {with anatomiſts] the bones of the hinder part of 
head. i 

Nexve, fubft. [nerf, Fr. nerwo, It. and Port. ge, Sp. of reras;, 
Lat.] 1. A white, round, long bedy, co poſed of ſeveral threads or 
fibres, deriving its origin from the biain, and diſtributed thro” all the 
E of the body, ſerving tor the conveyance of the animal ſpirits, and 

ing the organs of ſenſation. The nerves do ordinarily accompany. 
the arteries through all the body; they have alſo blood-velicls as the 
ocher parts of the body. Wherever any nerve ſends out a branch, or 
receives one from another, or where two nerves join together, there 
is generally a ganglion or plexus. Quin. 2. It is uſed by the pots 
* ſpeeding bio 

Strong T d a ing bl 
Full 4 his neck, and cut his ze-wes in two. Pope. 

Neve {with botaniſts] a long filament or tough ring, which 
runs acroſs or lengthwiſe in the leaf of a plant; as in plantane, &c. 

Nx avkLEss, adj. [of zerve] without ſtrength, There fink Thalia, 
xervel:ſs, faint and dead. Pepe. | 

Offaery Nxxvxs, called by anatomiſts par offaforium, i. e. the ol- 

pair, ariſe in the fore part of the brain a little below the os 
frontis, and are pretty thick near the os cribroſum, and are there called 
proceſſus — ; when have made their way through the os 
cribroſum, they are diſtributed throughout the memtranes of the noſe ; 
their uſe being in the ſenſation of ſmelling. 

Optic Nexves [in anatomy] are nerves which paſs through the full, 
in two rations of the baſis of it, a little above the ſella equina, 
from whence they proceed to the tunics of the eye, whe:cof the _— 

w 
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which is ſuppoſed to receive the objects of viſion, is an extenſion of 
the inner or medullary part alone. 

Pathetic Nzxves [in anatomy] are certain nerves which ariſe be- 
hind the teſtes, and paſs out of the ſkull at the fame foramen of the 
former pair. and ſpend theinielves wholly on the trochlear muſcles. 

Intercoſial Nerves [in anato::y} are compoſed of nervous filaments, 
derived partly from the brain, <=. the branches of the fifth and fixth 
pair, and partly from the ipinal marrow, by thoſe branches they re- 
ccive from the vertebral nerves. 

Cervical Nerves [in anatomy] theſe conſiſt of ſeven pair, the firſt 
and ſecond pair ariſe between the firit and ſecond vertebra of the neck; 
the ſecond pair contributes the main branch towards the formativn of 
the diaphragmatic nerves; the three laſt pair of the neck, joining with 
the two firil of the dorſum or thorax, make the brachial nerves. 

Derſal Nerves [in anatomy} are twelve in number, theſe contri- 
bute to the brachial nerves all, except the two u pair, and are ge- 
nerally diſtributed into the intercoſtil and inal muicles, the 
| and the external of the thorax. | 
The Lumbal Nxxves [in anatomy] ot theſe there are five pair, the 
firſt of which ſends two branches to the lower fide of the diaphragm ; the 
ſecond, ſome twigs to the genital parts; and others, as well as the 

three following, do give the firſt roots to the crural nerves. The rett 
of the branches vi the lumbal nerves are diſtributed into the muſcles of 
the loins and adjacent parts. 

Brachial Nevis [mm anatomy] are produced partly from the cer- 
vical, and partly {rom the dorſal. After the ſeveral branches whereof 
theſe nerves are compoicd, h:ve been variouſly compleated and uni- 
ted, they run a littie way in a trunk, and then divide again into ſe- 
veral branches, and are variouſly diſtributed into the muſcles of the 
ſkin and arms. 

The Craral Nxevts {in anatomy] are com of an union of ſix 
or ſeven pair, vez. the three laſt of the lumbal, and the three or four 
firit of the os ſacrum. This is the largeſt and firmeit trunk in the bo- 
dy. Theſe their upper branches on the muſcles of the thigh 
and ſkin, as far as to the knee, and then proceed in a trunk down. 
wards, which ſends forth its branches to the extremities of the toes. 

Diaphragmatic Nerves [in anatomy] theſe nerves proceed from 
the cervical. After theſe nerves have joined in a trunk, they run 
through the mediaſtinum, and arriving at the diaphragm, they fend 
out ſeveral branches, ſome of them into the muſcular, and others 
into the tendinous part of it. 

Neves [in architecture] are the mouldings of the projecting arches 
of vaults ; or ſuch as ariſe from the branches of ogives, and croſs each 
other diagonally in Gothic vaults. See PexpexTiVEs. 

Ne'rvous 2 Fr. zer<oſo, It. and Sp. of ner veſu, Lat.] 1. 
Sinewy, ly made in body, full of nerves, well-ſirung, vigorous. 
Pope. 2. Relating to the nerves, having the ſeat in the nerves. 3. 
[In medical cant] having weak or diſeaied nerves. Poor weak zer- 
vous creatures. Cheyney. 

Nes vous Juice or Svirit, is a pure ſubtil, volatile humour, com- 
monly called the animal fpirits ; ſecreted from the arterial blood in 
the cortical part of the brain, collected in the medulla oblongata, and 
driven thence by the force of the heart, into the cavities of the nerves, 


to be by them conveyed throughout the body, for the purpoſes of ſen · 
ſation, nutrition, animal motion. 


Nx x vousx Ess [of aer vont] fulneſs of nerves, finewineſs, ſtrength, 


C. 

Ne'x vv, adj. [of nerve] ſtrong, vigorous; obſolete. 
Nx'scikxcE os. _ Lat.] ignorance, the ſlate of not 
knowing. Glanville. | 

 Nes#, aj. [nepe, Sax. ] ſoft, eaſily hurt, tender, delicate. Skinner. 

Ness, or NEE'sE Inere, Sax. nots, Su. ns, Goth. ] a promonto- 
ry that runs into the ſea, like a noſe, a headland or noſe of land; as, 
Shcerneſs, Holderneſs, Inverne /i. | 

Ness, Term. ſubſt. [mippe, Sax. and is with ſome alteration pecu- 
liar to all the northerns] by the addition of it to adjcctives they be- 
come ſubſtantives, which denotes the ſtate or quality of the thing, 
and are called abſtra& nouns ; as, from white, whitens; ; great, great- 
neſs, K. 

Fo [nepe, Sax. neſt, Du. and Ger. nactte, Su.] 1. The bed 
formed by the bud for incubation and feeding her younv. 2. Any 
place where animals are produced. Bentley. 3. An abode, place of 
reſidence, a receptacle; generally in a bad ſenſe. 4. A warm, cloſe 
habitation: 12 in contempt. Neither for zeal of religion, nor 
winning ſouls to God, be drawn forth from their warm zefts. Spenſer. 
5. Boxes or drawers, little pockets or conveniencies. | 


To Nxsr, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to build a neſt. The king 


of birds neſted within his _ —_ b 
Nesr [or receptacle} of thieves and rogues. 
| NesT-Epg [of zeft and egg] an egg, or the form of one in chalk, 
left in the neſt, » duce te hos @ hy fre eggs in the ſame place, 
and to kcep her from 8 it. 
To Ne'sTLE, verb xeut. [o 
and ſnug, as a bird in her neſt. | | 
To Ne'sTLE, werb a#. 1. To houſe as in a neſt. Donne. 2. To 
. RY 
NEe'STLING, part. ag. { nir vian, Sax. or nekelen, Ger.] making 
a neft; alſo — uffling up and down, as reſtleſs. ] 
3 ſubjt. [of ae] a young bird in or juſt taken out of 


Nxsro'aiaxs [of Neſtorius a monk] a ſect of heretics in the 5th 
century, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that there were two intelli- 
t natures in Jeſus Chriſt, and that Mary was the mother of Jeſus, 
Fur not the mother of God. | 
I ſee no reaſon why our /exicograpber ſhould ſtile the followers of 
Nefterius #ERETICS ; unleſs by ſuppoſing that in their tenets. the old 
hereſy of Cerinthus and Valentinus was now compleatly revived : tho”, 
in my humble opinion, tis not a mere miſtake of judgment, chat con- 
ſtitutes a heretic ; and I've ſhewn under the word (H] that in the 
ſcripture-uſe of that term, a guize diſſereut thing is meant. But be 
that as it will, we have a ful pariraiture of Net orianiſm in that ſyno- 
dic letter, which St. Cyr:/, at the head of the Hexandrian council 
(held A. C. 430.) ſent him; and which D7ory/. Exigaus has inſerted 
at the end of his Copex Canmum—— Whercin the council explaining 


| ſecured, as not to admit {what NH imagined) tis 4 


2%] to ſettle, to harbour, to lie cloſe 


an * 5 
her own belief, as oppoſed to his, they declare, that the 85x of Go», 
through whom all things were made——when 4% ii tor the abe 
of our ſalvation, did not diſdain t ſloop to an K ally t 
thoſe words of St. Paul, „he kurt vo himielt ] at bg neut: 
nate and MapDt wan, i. e. taking FLESH from be boly engin, and 
making it to be his can, underwent owr nativity in the womb,” 
though fill retaining (is ſome antient writers b.fore then kad lup- 
poled) his original re exiſtent powers, © Nor do we affirm (tay 
they) that the worp of Gov [meaning the Hut per/on o cle 

welt as in a cn man that was born of the vi gin. — But being 
united ac ring to nuture, he made for himſelf Un a habita-ion, a: 
the soul or Max allo is ſuppoicd to have w:th reference to it: fer 
body.” And * that ſince the holy virgin brought forth a CH. 
Jubjtartially united to ficth ; therefore we profe:s her to be the - 
of C Not as if the nature of the u begin (her to c bor 
he was ab origine with the Fri K, Ec) but bec ue thus 144 
ls uniting to hinſelf the human nature. he che divine Logos] ur der- 
went a nacvity from a corporeal womb.” That * ue the ce 
logos, and not as Neftortcs imagined a wan mutt clotely jeined ad 
conneGied with him] was, after he had thus +217 14.4 gt., made 
under the law; though os Cad, he was the maker aud giver of that 
law.” That © 1+ (and not, as N. rr imanincd, hi more u 
1 is the apo; ard high prieft , b profuion, and o!: cre 4th 
sb for us to Gov even the FaTiigr, alaciitce of A 2 
Jawvar, according to thoſe words, @ 6 Lu thy. proper” ms go 


faid I, 10 | cou, &c.” And in a word, that fo 0e ard nn 
is the union of the Son of God with the lumen natate, aud ac 
ingly the ux or yERSON (in their juugu ert at leut to ee 17 
e atts of 
worthip, the one payed to the Cad, and the other to the ny it 
* that he is Uxa SERVITUTE cum pr pid carne d . . e te 
object of but oxe worſhip, oxe reverence, and ove glo HU, r 
ſo they explain 3 applied to him in conjunction with bis 
ficth.” What raatrs of primitice cbriſtia nity have we here, een 
after the great apoſtacy was long ſince begun] For, excepting that .- 
tapiyfic conception ot the incarnation in hich both the cov C11 +0 
Ne/orius were agreed, the former here ſpeaks and reaſons upon th 
article in much the fame manner as St. Iusrix, St. Intex ve, a d 
the main body of the {rtc::icone writers were uſed. And this by the 
way reminds me of ene circumſlance too material to be overiouks. ; 
Nejiorin;, in ſupport of his ſcheme, was wont (as too mat) of e 
mers, have done after him) to apply the various ſcriptures relive 19 
Chrij””s imbodicd ſtate, fometimes (as he called it) to the wax, 4 4 
ſometime, to the Goo, and in both, after the exclu/ive n anner It 
was the Max, for intlance [not the Gov] that acted as the aj 177 51d 
h:g4-prieft of our profeſſion; the u [not THe Goh] that gove hin 
felt and ſuffered tor us, and the like; applying ſome ſeriptuces wt l. 
MAN diſtin& from the Cob, and ſome to the Gov; as not being ap- 
plicable to the . All this was, in the judgment of that c 1, 
io great an abuſe of ſcripture, that they thought it worthy, not of being 
condemned in the lump with his other doctrines ; but of being mar 
out and ſtigmatized by itſelf with a particu'ar a t ec N 
noob, INcARNATiox, and UniTY of {fron} I hough alice a n 
Juilice to ins, it ſhould not be dien bled; that ke zgrerd yt 
the council and other Abun nan in the foundation piii In. 
that (which St. Ia EN Rs lo often combats! of IN 27 § ⁹ 
ſtances in the ONE PER-ON of Chrijt ; and the only dilleonce | v 1s 
that they aiſeac ned. what he tou ht hinnelf baund to »: Henk, 25 
the z-cef/ary conſequences of it. And | think Nir. Blaver (Vol. | p. 
402.) has made it appear, that N, was the n con/ ent Of the 
two; as the council itſelf had recourſe to a c: ur iC ion of 15: - 
ous, when athrming, © h 1ve GoD uf. red ', and lays, © it os 
only by his applying to himſelf, after an m7 55 manner, the /. /- 
fron of his fleſh.” And. after all. ſays air. Bruer, this conn i- 
cation of idiums is, in fact, nothing elle but a 1 a boure; and 
ſince trap and fgures ferve only to bisl the truth. . prom 
into errors, they ought to be laid ade by all who teri fl enquire af. 
ter truth, or explain it to others.” IIS AY , Vol. 5. 
p. 402. I'll not ditpuce the jultneſs of this remork ; tor tl comunte 
cation of idi:ms might poſſibly be invented (25 te furgett-! onty to 
fave azpearances, or in ſupport of a phratevlogy not /frz 7.7, n t phil ts 
phically true. But I think it appears from hence, that he 2s ot much 
the ſame ſentiment with father Sin, who called Ne rranr an man 
ginary hereſy ; and ſo mul every one, who (lice him n kes our 
modern (cheme of the incarnation, the rae 2nd Ha,, by wiich to 
judge and decide the truth or falſhood of others. If any thing tutac 
be wanting to throw a light on Ii controver'y, the re:Ger will fi bt 
under the words MoxoT:titirts, EuryCuians, Dinar, C2- 
RIXTHIaNS, INcartxatiox, Manucop of Cluitt, and Uriry of 
perſon, compared. 

Nesro's1ax15M, the hereſy of Neſtorius. | 

Nr [nex, Sax. net, Du. and L. Ger. netz, H. Ger. net, Su) 4 
texture woven with large interſtices or meſtes, being uſed conmm::!/ 
as a ſnare or a device for catching fit, birds, Ec. | | 

Net Ma/exry, a particular way of muring or walling. 

Ne'rT#tr (ul den, neoder, Sax. ned. Dan. nder, Du. and L. (oe. 
nieder, H. Ger. nednoar, Su. It has the form of a compuraciys, -t 
is never expreſſed, and only implied in compariſon : for u , 
nether parc, but never by this part is ther than that, nor 15 wn Þ 2+ 
ſitive in uſe, though it ſeems compriſed in the word cenca.n. 7. 
fon. Nether is now almoſt obſolete] lower. 

| The nerher arca open'd at à gate, 
Where a vaſt crowd impatient ſeem d to wait. 

| | | Tad ie of CEB 
And in the ſame ſenſe it is uſed by Milton in that line. 

Twixt upper, xether, and ſurrounding fre-. 


And again, | 

To found this nether empire meaning an empire blow, „ E 
poſition to that which is above, or in heaven. | ; 

Ne'Tuertaxps, the low countries of Flanders, Heland, 28. 
land, &c. wag 

Nx“ TurAMOSH, ſuper. of nether (miSepmort, Sax. | tie 109 rm. 
or loweſt. Thou haſt delivered my tou! : om 
Common-jrayr _ 2 
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NEW 


N Titoncviox, La. CL 4h Gr.] an inſtrument called 2 
west b in, uted to draw a dead child out of the womb. 
ee [of na a reticulated piece of work. ; 

J.'r rides lin. 0; ſhip} are {mall ropes fiezed together gratewiſe, 
With rare yarn, and ſometimes made to ttretch upon the ledges, from 
th e tree ig the roof-trevs, from the top of the fore-caltle to the 

Bn. etre. 2 
ne Lo Nitrite ab ad. om the _ onærlan, Sax. ] to ſting, 

o d lente, to vex, to terſe, to provoke, to irritate. 
: * k 141+. [net, nertel, Sax. 'nacſla, 5. nettel, Du. and L. Ger. 
nc ict, H. Ger. ] a ſtinging herd, well known. 

Ni TW:ORK * net and <rork] any thing re:iculated or decuſſated 
at caual c ittances, with interſtices between the interſections. 

Naur, ado. {of ne, ever, næppe, ne ZfNE, Sax. not ever] 1. At 
ro time. 2. It is uſed in a form of ſpeech handed down by the beit 
writers, but lately accuſed, I think, with jultice, of ſoleciſm; as, he 
is miftaken, though vc > wite. It is now maintained, that pro- 
priet, requires it to be exprefied thus ; he is miſtaken, though ever io 
wiſe ; that is, he is miſt.ken, how wilc fo ever he be. The common 
rode can only be defenced by ſupplying a very harſh and unprece- 
dented oliipfis, he is miſtaken, though io wiſe as never was any: ſuch, 


a © 


hover, is the common ule of the word among the beſt authors. 
„ 2. In no degree. May carry his eyes in another man's 


hc ws, and vet ice never the worſe. South. 4. It ſeems in tome phraſes 
to h ve the ſenſe of an adjective : not any. He anſwered him to 
newer a word, Sr. Aae. F. It is much uſed in compoſition. As 
„er ending, having no end. Never failing experience. Ratcigh. 
At ver fading bays. Reſcommon. ; | | 

Ne'verwort [raTpne man, Sax.] never, at no time. 1 
Niveau, 4. {of never, the and 1%] however, notwith- 
flanding that. | | : 

Nevroc:ioxpro'pts (of wifes, a nerve, and x:+3;3-, Gr. a carti- 
lage] a ligament partly cartilaginous, partly membranous. 

Nr v' bis, Lt. [ ccording to Dr Willis] a lingering fever ; fo 
nau ed, becauſe the er e. juice is corrupted, and thereby cauſes an 
atrophy, or defett of nhuriſhin ent, and thence a decay in the body. 


2 
NevrO'GrRar * [of ws, a nerve, and yaw, Gr. to deſcribe] 


a defcrirtion of the nerves. 

Neveo'LoGyY [ reurols; 5a, Lat. virgin, Of unge, a nerve, and 
N, Gr } a diſcourte or treatiſe of the nerves in a human body. 

Neuro'TiIC:, /ubſt. [vgorixa, Gr.) remedies againit diſeaſes of the 
nerves. | 

Nirgo' router [regeripe dy Gr.] an anatomiſt who diſſects human 
bodies, on acc2unt of the knowledge of the nerves. ; 

Nu uRoTOwy [of revpoTumie, ot r and reun, Gr. a ſcion] a 
ſection, cutting or anatomy of the nerves. 

Ntvu'rrn, adj. Lat. [neatre, Fr.] 1. Indifferent, not engaged on 
either fide ; 25, to be neuter, to be of neither party. 2. [ Neuere, Fr. 
neutrs, It. and Sp. with grammarians] a gender in Greek and Latin, 
and ſeveral other tongues, which is neither maſculine nor feminine, a 
noun that i:nplics no ſex. A verb mater is that which ſigniſies nei- 
ther action nor paſſion, but ſome ſtate or condition of being, as /e dio, 
I ft. (t Lot. Grammar. 

Nev'rer, . one indifferent and unengaged. 

Neu"rRAL, dj. Sp. [neutre, neutral, Fr. neatrale, It. neutral:s, 
Lat] 1. Indificrent, not acting, not enga ed on either fide, nei- 
tuner of the one nor the other - a. ifferent, neither nor 
Lad. 3. Neither acid nor alkaline. Salts, which are neither acid 
nor alkaline, are called neutral. Arbuthnet. 

Neue a1., /abft. One who does not act nor engage on either fide. 

Nuivraa'llity [reatralite, Fr. neutralita, It.) 1. The ſtate or con- 
dition of ore who 15 neuter, a ſtate of indifference, of neither friend- 
thip nor hotlilitv. A ſtate of zeutra/ity in times of public danger. 
Aaliion. 2. M late between good and evil. : | 

Nev're: ily, adv. [of neutral] in neither ſenſe, indifferently, on 
neither part. | : : 

Nevu'tro Paſſive [in grammar] verbs neuter, having their preter- 
perfect tenſe formed of a paſſive partiple. 

Nrw, g. [neavd, Wel. neope or 17 Sax. nye, Dan. ny, Su. 
ntis, Perſ. nituw, Du. ntiu, Ger. ve, Fr. aue, It. nuews, Sp. no- 
de, Port. ca., Lat. »:S-, Gr.] 1. Freſh, not old, lately produced, 
made or had, novel, never uſed or worn before. It is uſed of things, 
as of yourg perſons. 2. Modern, of the _ time, of late date or 
days. Whorver converſes much among old books, will be ſomewhat 
hard to pleaſe among new. Temple. 3. Not antiquated, having the 
effect of novelty. Theſe ever zexv, nor ſubject to decays. Pope. 4. 
Not habituated, not familiar. 5. Renovated, repaired, ſo as to re- 
cover the firſt ſtate. Men after long emaciating diets wax plump, fat, 
and almoſt new. Bacen. 6. Freſh after any thing. New from her 
ſickneſs to that northern air. Dr;d:n. 7. Of little ſtanding, not of 
antient extraction. A zeww man often mounts to favour, and outſhines 
the reſt of his cotemporaries. Addiſon. | 

New, adv, this ſome only uſed in compoſition for zezly. New- 
erown occaſion. Hocker. New-tound lands. Ezrnet., New-born 
children. Locte. 

Nr wax, a borough-town of Nottinghamſhire, on the Trent, 118 

miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Ne'v-2uRY, a market - town of Berkſhire, on the river Kennet, 56 
miles from London. 

Ne"wCAsTLE wider Line, a borough town of Staffordſhire, on the 

main branch of the Trent, 149 miles from London. It ſends two 
members to parliament. | 


NuwCa*5TLE ten Tine, a borough-town of Northumberland, on 


the north ſide of the river I ine, 276 miles from London. It gives the 


title of duke and marquis to Thomas Holles Pelham, chancellor of 


the exchequer, and ſends two members to parliament. 

Neu“ [in architecture] 1. Is the upright poſt or compaſs that 

the winding ſtairs turn round about. 2. novelty. _ 

Nr, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, in the foreſt of Dean, 
104 miles from London. 

New'sr, or Nxw r, . [eperte, Sax. Newt is ſuppoſed by Skin- 
ner to be contracted trom an eve | eft, a ſmall fort of lizard ; they 
are tuppoſcd to belong foe to the land and iome to the water, 


nice the reputation of the maid ? Roſcommon. 


NIC 


New-FaxcLed, adj. [of new and fangled] formed with vain c: 
fooliſh love of novelty. Not newfanglcd devices of yeſterday. Atter- 


1 
EWFA'NGLEDXESsS, or Nwra'xcikxtss 
and fooliſh love of novelty. 

Ne'wixc, /ub/t. [of new] yeſt or barm. Ainſworth. | 

Ne'wLy, adv. (from new] lately, fieſtly. They newly learned 
by — king's I NOS 

(E'WMARKET, a et-town, in Cambridgeſhire, and 

partly in Suffolk, 60 miles from wif ang l A 

Ne'wxess [of mpenere, Sax.] latenefs, freſhneſs, novcky, flate 
of being new. That vet. of the world. Raleigh. 


{from new farg/cd] vain 


Ne'wxHam, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, in the foreſt of 
Dean, 106 miles from London. 

Ne'weorT, the name of two market-towns, one in Monmouth. 
ſhire, on the river Uſk, 151 miles from London ; the other in Salop, 
133 miles from London. 

(E'WPORT, is alſo the name of two 


-towns, one in Corn- 
wall, and the other in the iſle of Wight. I 


each ſend two mem- 


bers to parliament. | 
Nx wronr Pagnel, à market-town of Buckinghamſhire, 54 miles 
fiom London. | 


News [aew, or nouvelles, Fr.] 1. New intelligence of affairs, freſh 
account of any thing, ſomething not heard before. 2. Papers which 
9 an account of 107 — of the nt times. | 

E'WS-MONGER [of news and munger] one that deals in news, one 
whoſe employment is to hear and = jt Jn PIs 

Ne'wrox, a borough town of Lancaſhire, 187 miles from London. 
It ſends two members to parliament. | 

Ne'wrox Babel, a market-town of Devonſhire, on the river 


Teizn, 187 miles from London. | 
Nx“ Wrowx, a borough-town in the Iſle of Wight. It ſends two 


members to parliament. | 
Ne'w-Year's Gi/t, a preſent made on the firſt of January, a cuilom 
now in uſe us, which we derived from the Romans, who of- 


— to the emperors in the capitol, although they u ere 
t. 72 

NexT, adj. [nexe, Sax. by a uial change from nehyr or 
ny rr, the 2 of neh or nyh, zee/t, — naed, Su. — 
Ger. ] 1. Neareſt in place, following ini mediately in order. 2. Ncar- 
eſt in any gradation. 

Nxxr, adv. at the time or turn n 

Nras, fubft. [of ziais, Fr.] ſimple, filly, fooliſh ; whence a 1. 
hawk, is one newly taken out of the neſt, and not able to help herſelt; 
hence alſo our word ai, for a filly perion. ; 

Nin [neb, Sax. the face, nebbe, Du. the bill, nacbb, Su.] the bill 
— the point of any thing, generally of a pen. Sec 

EB. 

N1'BBED, adj. [of aib] having a nib. 

To N1'ssLE, verb act. [from i, the beak or mouth; of &nibclen, 
Du. to „„ 1. To bite a little and little, by degrees, 
to eat ſlowly. Nibblng of his plants. L Effrange. 2. To bite as a 
fiſh does the bait. Aid tuggs and a:64/cs the fallacious meat 


Gay. 
To N1eBLE, verb neut. 1. To bite at. Nibbling at it. Grew, 2. 
To find fault with, to carp at. Falls a nil bling at one fingle pati:ye 


in it. Tillotſon. 

N1'sBLER _—_— one that bites by little at a time. 1 

Nice, adj. [nee, Sax. ſoft, nceſſen, genictien, Ger. to enjoy] 
1. Accurate in judgment, to minute exactneſs, ſuperfluouſly exact. It 
is often uſe to expreſs a culpable delicacy. 2. Delicate, icrupuiouſly 
and minutely cautious. We ought not to be too ice in exauining it. 
Baker. 3. Faſtidious, N 4. Eaſily injured, delicate. How | 
Formed with mi- 
nute exactneſs. By virtue's vice rules. Addiſon. 6. Requiring ſcru- 
pulous exactneſs. This ice and troubleſome experiment. Niven. 
7. Refined, affected, dainty, exact, curious, ſubtil. A nice and ſub- 
tile happineſs I ſee. Milian. 8. Having lucky hits. This fignifica- 
tion is obſolete. | 

Nice [in geography] the capital of the county of Nice, ſituated 
at the mouth of the river Var, on the Mediterranean. Lat. 430 40” 


N. Long. 7 15 E. 
N!'ceLy, — & [of nice] 1. Exactly, curiouſly, minutely, ſcrupu- 
louſly. The doſes to be nicely determined. Arbuthnor. 2. De. 


. Nicely ſenſible of the ſhare that we bear in it. Atterl uy. 

Ni'cexess [of nice] 1. Accuracy, minute exactneſs. 2. Dainti- 
neſs, ſu i or L i b 

Ni'cety [of nice] 1. Minute accuracy of thought. Nor was this 
nicety of his judgement confined only to literature. Prior. 2. Accu- 
rate performance. The nicety of proportion and the rules of art. Id. 
dijon. 3. Faſtidious delicacy, ſqueamiſhneſs. No courting xi 
Spenſer. 4. Minute obſervation, punctilious diſcrimination, 1tubtilts. 
Ihe fineneſs and zicety of words. Locke. 5. Delicate management, 
cautious treatment. Love ſuch z:cety requires. Swift. 6. Effenli- 
nate ſoftneſs. 7. Niceties in the plural is generally applied to dain- 
ties or delicacies in eating. | | 

Nice'xe, belonging to Nice, a city in Bithynia. 

Nicexe Council, the firſt general council, ſo called, from the city 
of Nice, in which it was held, under Conſtantine the great, A. C. 
325; at which 318 biſhops were preſent [a mere handful, compared 
with the whole Chriſtian clergy; but] with the EMytrOR HIMSELF at 
their head; in conſequence of whoſe motion, the conjubſtontiality was 
inſerted into the creed; and by whoſe authority the deciſions of that 
council were enforced and confirmed. Theadoret. Eccle/. Hs. Ed. 
Rob. Steph. p. 287, 288, compared with Sccratis Hiſt. Ed. R. Steph. 
p. 175, 176. Eujebius, of Cæſarea (to whom both theſe writers a 

) informs us, in that letter which he wrote by way of apolcgy A 
ſubſcribing this zew article, &c. that himſelf, on the opening of 
the council, gave — his o. . faith, compoſed (as will 
appear to any one that compares it wi antenicene Writers) u 
the primitive plan: to which confeſſion © the emperor (as he — 
ceeds) not only expreſſed his own atient, but alſo exhorted the reſt to 
do the ſame by a general ſubſcription ; one ſingle term, Homenfrar [or 


Cli- 


NIC 


conſubſtantial] only being inſerted ; tho' cleared, 25 he {:. e. tac 
emperor] explains himicit, from all corpirra images; an immaterial 
and intelligent nature not admitting of any 4/v/» or abſc;ficr from its 
ſubſtance. — another formul. (ſays Eutebius) was drawn 
up by lem with this addition.“ Not that we on our part left unex- 
amined in what ſenſe theſe terms [coxsuss Trax Ia to the Father 
and FROM HIS SUBSTANCE] were uſed by them. On which head they 
explained themſelves as follows, that by thoſe words, FROM THE 
$UBSTANCE, they meant, that the Son was From the Father; but not 
as tho he was a Farr of the Father.” To which article, as thus ex- 
plained (ſays Exſchius) © we alſo afſented ; nor did we reje& the phra- 
fſeology ; Za for the ſake of peace, and partly, as thus explained, it 
conveyed a true idea.” And in /i#e manner as to that clauie, nf Or- 
TEN, NOT MADE [for this phraſe: {ogy allo, it ſeems, wax r to to be 
EXPLAINED] they replied, * that the term [ab-] was a term com- 
mon [r N ef, Obſerve the phrateology] to the resT of 
CREATURES, that came into being tr the Son, and whom he in no- 
thing reſembled [See Cxtarion and Monarchy of the Univerſe 
compared] He was not therefore [ Tornua To45 z. auTy yen e e- 
p:;] a ching ma- in that ſenſe of the word which implied a refer! lance 
to thoſe things that came into exiltence i him: but of a ſubilance 
ſuperior to all that is made. and which the ſcriptures declare to have 
been #-potten after an ineffable and inconceivable manner from the 
Father” To which he adds, that upon the /z4e foot ¶ ſee Socratis Hiſt. 
Ed. R. Stephan. p. 175] the term coxsuBsTAxTIAL [for this wanted 
exjlaining too] was declared. to be intended in no ſuch ſenſe as 
ſhould imply any 4b of, or abjciffion from the Father's ſubſtance; 
no, nor any pen, change, or alteration of the Father's eſſence and 
power; [ſee Socrates] tor the nature of the uxBecorTTEN [or ſelf- 
exiſtent] Father is incompatible with all ſuch things: but that, cex- 
ſulftantial to the FaTuEs, conveyed this idea, that the Son of God 
bore no reſemblance to “ b-gotten creatures, but was in al! reſpects 
like to his Father only, who begat him; and that he was not from 
any other ſubſtance or effence, but from the Father.” To which 
clauſe, as THUs EXPLAINED, Euſelius tells us, that he judged it 
right to aſſent; and the rather, as we have known, fays he, sour 
conſiderable writers and biſhops among the ancients have uſed this 
term [coxs us rANTIA] when treating of the divinity of the Father 
and the Son. Meaning, I ſuppoſe, 7 ertailiar and Hionyſiut of Rte, 
and ;erhaps {ome few more, whoſe writings are yow loft [See a- 
naf. de Synad:s, Ef. Paris. p. 937} For in vain thall we ſearch for it 
in St. Clement, Juſtin, lrenæus, Ignatius, Cyprian, and the whole 
body of the Ant ochere fathers, who (as Athanaſius himſelf contefle>; 
Athanaf. de Sine, Ed. Paris, p. 917) had, long before the council 
of Nice, rejected this term. Nor is it leſs remarkable, that in the 
diſpute hetu cen St. Origen, and Cardidas the Falertinian, the former 
oppoſed the cenſubfantiaiity; and the latter, agreeably to the old 


Gnajtic ſyſtem, maintained iti. And whereas the Nicene council con- 


demned thoſe who ſkou!d affirm, that here ata @ time when the Son of 


God was not; that He was out of nothing ; or, that he was from any 
ether eſſence or ſubſtance, ares! ſuſceptible of change, &c. See Thadoret, 

* and 288 compared] Euſcbius juſtiſies his aſſent to the council 
| ; partly becauſe himſelf had never adopred ſuch words, and partly 
to diſcourage the ufe of n tural expreſſions: tho, I fear, this laſt 
obſervation proves more than he deſigned ; for if uxscrryTuRAL ex- 
preſſions mull be given up, what becomes of this very creed which he 
ſubſcribed? But after all. the greateft anecdote belonging to this coun- 
cil, is her making it hereſy to affirm, the Son was made; not fo to af- 
firm, that he was created: for tho' this latter term has crept into Rob. 
Stephan's edition of Socrates, tis not to be found in T heodoret, nor in 
either of the verſions of this creed preſerved in the cdx of Dionꝝſius 
Exiguns ; and indeed the council itſelf (if we may credit Exfebizs) did, 
in effect. apply it to him, in that reply, that the word [made] was 
common to org creatures [or to the REST of cEA TURES] which 
came into being thro him.” And accordingly we find ſome of the 
MOST STRENUOUS CHAMP10NS of the Nicene creed, did not ſcruple to 
apply the term [create] to the Son's original production. We havz 
ſhewn this of St. Hilary under the word Cztart : and St. Auſtia at- 
firmed as much, in that clauſe, © creawit, de qua crearetur, vol. 5. 
col. 413, and col. 619. So does St. Jerem too, in his Comment on 
Job, c. xxvi. v. 14. and on Prov. c. viii. v. 22. And even Atha- 
fius himſelf, was ſo well aviſed, how his predeceſſors in the faith had 
been utcd promiſcouſly to apply not only this word, create, but alſo 
thoſe other terms, to mae, and to come into being, as well to the Son's 
production, as to that of other derived beings, whom God produced 
dy him; that he endeavours to aſſign a ſenſe, in which iconſiſtent with 
his own ſcheme) all theſe phraſeologies might be applied to Chriſt, 


conſidered in his higheſt capacity; as appears from Arhanaſ. Opera, 


Ed. Paris. vol. i. p. 375, and vol. ii. p. compared. Not to 
obſerve that the SE orthodox 2 0 Wa an many of 
whom were in all probavility preſent at the council of Nice, Jaid un- 
der an expreſs anathema, thoſe who ſhould deny the Son's having 
been produced by an act of the Father's will. I ſhall only add, that 
the terms, from his ſul lance, and conjabftantial to the Father, are by 
this creed applied only to the fecord perion, not one word as yer of 
the 9 of the third. Nor ſhould it be diſſembled, that 
even that clauſe, the Lord, the giver of life, &c.“ is no part of the 
Nicene creed ; but was, long after, inſerted into it from another coun- 
eil held at Conſtantinople, under T beodoſins the Great, A. C. 381. If 
the reader dere to furniſh himſelf with further materials on this head, 
he may conſult the words, Mactboxiaxs, Cargo, Diratgisu, 
FinsT-Cause, FirsT -Bokn, CREATE, Homousian, CaTaPhrY- 
clans, Lucirerians, MonTan:sm, PaULtanisTs, with SUBSCRIP- 
Tion or TtsT compared; above all, that elaborate account, which 
Doctor Cy anvLER has given, both of this and the enſuing Oecumenic 
councils, in his preface to the Hiffory of the Inquifition. 

] ſuſpeR ſomething to be wanting here; perhaps it ſhould be 


read Ta & avry yemnra xTWwpaTta, 7.4. thoſe creatures that were 


| begotten or produced thro' him. 
Nice'ns Creed, a creed or confeſſion of faith, drawn up by the 
clergy in the council of Nice. | 
ena, . the name of a plant. 
Niens [Fr. nicchia, It. nichs, Sp. in architecture] a cavity in the 
thickneſs of a wall, to place a figure or ſtatue in. 


NIC 


Ni'cnits ſin common law] are iſſues or debts, which tie enz, 
being oppoſed, ſays are worth nothing, by reuon that the partic! 
that ſhould pay them are nothing worth. | 

Nicaota'tTaxs [fo called of Nicholas, a deacon of Jeruſalem} one 
of the mot ancient ſeas, who held that married women thou!d be 
common, to take away all cauſe of jealouly. | 
Io Nicx, verb ag. {from the ſubſt.] i. To do in the very point of 
ume; to hit exactly, to touch exactly, to perform by ſome flight urti- 
fice uſed at the lucky moment. 2. To notch, to cut in nicks or 
notches. His man with ſciſſars nice him like a tool. SS pe 3 
To ſuit; as, tallies cut in ric. Words nicking and reſeu . bling oue 
another. Camden. 4. To deſeat or cozen, as at dice, to ditappoin® 
by ſome trick or unexpected turn. : 

Nicx of Time, uit. {of nick, Leut. and Su. the twinkling of an 
eye, or n:22atio, Lat. a wink] 1. The very moment or exact point of 
time at which there is necetity or convenience. 2. A notch cut in 
any thing. Corrupted from v or notch. 3. A ſcore, a reckoning. 
4. A wianing throw [ur ie, Fr.] a ludicrous trick. | 

Nrct Nam: {prob. of mcht, Gr. not or nought, g. 4. not the name, 
or 6cknamn, Su. om 4: nique, Fr.] a name given a perton in derinon 
or drollery, an approbrious appellation. 

To Ni'cx-x au, web att. to call by an opprobriou; name. You 
nick-name virtue, vice. Shakeſpeare. 

N akruo'gia (urn E, Of u, 2 victory, and pg, Gr. to bear] 
rejoicings, triumphs, Cc. upon the account of vittory 

N1i'cxrmpoos [incert. etym.] a meer block hend, dolt, or fot, 3 
ſenſeleſs dull witted fellow. 

Nico'oewmiTes, a ſect of heretics in Switzerland, ſo denominated 
from Nicoders, from profeſſing their faith in private. 

NicoTia'xa [io called of Job Necot, who tirlt ſent it from Portu- 
gal into France, A. C. 1560} tobacco. . 

Nicralaia lee, Gr. victory] ſacrifices and public banquets, 
which conquerors made after victory obtained. 

To Nicrart, werb rent. [uidatum, lup. of ::72, Lat.] to wink. 
The 21i--41:g membrane. Raz. 

Miri rum Nv cru, Lat. {in an tomy] the winkirg men- 
brane; a thin membrane that covers the eves of ſeveral bird aid 
other ani: nals, which is fo thin they can ſee pretty well throu sh it ; u 
Kkreens them from too much light. | hg | 

Nik, ſolf{. [nidiati , It. of nidus, Lat. a neft} a brood; as, a * 
of phcaſants, a flock of them. 

Nrvcer {rgand, Fr. corrapted from =ithing or aiding; the oppro- 
brious term with which the man was ancrntly branded who ict 10 
come to the royal ſtandard in times of exigency] a coward, a ud. 
"There was one true Engliſh word of preater force than them all, rv 
out of all uic ; it fignifeth no more than abject, baten. inded, f.ifce 
hearted, coward, or nidget. Camden. | 

Ntbieica'rION [ nidificatto, Lat.] the ct of making or building of 
neſts, as birds do. Ihe method of xd Hate Derbart. | 

Ni'pixG, adj. [from nid, Sax.] vicnets. See Nit gtxg. 

Nr'verxc, an old Engliſh word, kymfying abject, Laſe-minded, 
falſe-hearted, coward, or nidget. Carry, 5 

Ni'bok dus, adj. [ur dlureua, Fr. nidor, Lat.] reſembling the ſmell 
or tatte of roaſted fat. 

Nibggo'sir Y {of videos] eructation with the taſte of unlivelled 
— The cure of this vid fit, is by vomiting and pafgis g. 

4er. | 155 
a NibeLa'Tion {ridalcr, Lat.] the time of remaining in the ne. 

210. 

Niece [ie, neipce, Fr. nep!:;. Lat.) a the couſin, a kinſwoman, 
being a brother's or fiiter's daughter. | 

Nia, or NtGr (ot digh ouarder, Mir/ew, or of niet . hard, . 
one that goes as near as can be, or of * ,. t. denying, Skinny, 
or ot :dokur, Goth. tenacious; or of pui2aio, Su. which hs te 
ſame ſiguiñ̃cation with ours] a covetous pertun. 

Ni'ccard, . { rirggy, Iſlandic; tome derive it, 9. 4. of ad- 
Jar. 5 but AA. 20 of *. 8 gar der, tr. and Sinn of MOT! 1 deny - 
ing; becaute a covetous man deates himtelt, Cc. necefi zes] a ſor- 
did, cove ous, griping perſon, à miler, a curmudgeua, Let fowe 
unjuſt ig gerd, make weres to ipoil thy beauty. S die 

Nic ARD, adj. 1. fordid, avaritious. DMA. 2 
Niggard in his reply. 8 I eUre. 

N1'GGart5n, adj. [of wggard] having ſome dilpuition to avarice, 
ſomewhar niggardly. | | 

N!GGarDLixess {of mrggard';) fordid corctoulnet:. A- 
14% is not good huſbandry. Ad | | 

N:i'ccarDLY, adj. {of niggard} 1. Covetous, 
cimonious. 2. Sparing. wary. 

Ni'ocarDiy, adv. ſparingly, pars imonidully. 

N!'Goarpxrss {of wggard| avarice. 

Nice'iLe, It and Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb fennel flower. 

NiG#, prep. [nith, neah, Six. na, Du. nite, Ger. ] hard by, at 
no great diſtance from. Azz this recels. Garth. 

Niau, adv. 1. Not at a great diftance, Ng at hand. John, 2. 
Neir to a p'ace. He drew ag. Milton. 

Nian, adj. 1. Near, not cittant, not remote. 2. Allied cloſely 
by blood. | | 

Vo Nicu, verb neat. [from the adv.) to approach, to advance, to 
to draw near. Night is nighing faſt. Spen/er. 

N1!'cuLy, adv. {of nigh, the ad. ] wearly, within a little. 
of the ſume bigneſs. Locke. | 

N1i'Gixess [of nigh, Eng. neah-nerre, Sax.] nearneſs, proxi- 


5paring, wary. 


near, ſordidly par- 


Ng fi; 


mity. 

Nicur {mxhe, mge, or mexhrt, Sax. nants, Goth, . 
notte, Dan. natt, Su. nacht, Du. and Ger.] 1. That time while the lun 
is below the horizon, the time of darkn«ets, the time trom tun-tot a 
ſun-riſe. 2. It is much uſed in compolition. 

Nicir {the goddeſs of darkneſs with the ancients] Ms repre- 
ſented by a woman having a long black garment, embroidered th 
ſtars. | 

To-Nicir, adverbially. In this night, at this night. 

N1'CHT-BRAWLER [of right and brav!] one who raiſes difturtances 
in the vight. Shakeſpeare, 


Nigur - 


NIN 


Niaunt cows loft and gown] a looſe gown uſed for an un- 
dreſs. Alien. 

nter of 11254 and cap} A cap to put on when one goes to 
reſt, or worn in an ungrels, EY ol 

Neon (of i and crow] à bird that cries in the night. 
Slat ee 

Nicar-pew (of uit and der} dew that wets the ground in the 
nizht. uur. 

N. n. b {of right and deg | a dog that hunts in the night. 
Soak jt . 

NiGuT-pRE5S [of night and de,, the dreſs worn at night. 
Pope. 

Niciurtn, 4. (of right] darkened, clouded, black. Shake- 
fpeare. 

NiGciTririvG, ag. [of right and fare] travelling in the night. 
Gar. | | 
NiGaT-rirne [of night and fre] will-a-wiſp, ignis fatuus Her- 
bert. 

NH- HU [of gt and A,] a moth that flies in the night. 
Shak ſp-are. 

N14uT-FOUNDERED, a. {from night and founder] loft or diſtreſſed 
in the night. Ailton. 

Niaur uA {of night and hog] a witch ſuppoſed to wander in the 
night. Adee. 

Niaur Mas. or NIigur- Mart [of night, and mar, Dan. evil 
night. and, according to Temple, mara, a ſpitit, that in the heathen 
mi thulogy was related to torment and ſuffocate fl ] a ſtoppage 
of the animal ſpirits in the night-time, fo that the body cannot move ; 
a morbid oppieiiion in the night reſembling the preſſure of tome 
veigut on the breaſt. 

NUeGumTINGALE {from night, and zalan, Sax. to ſing, galm, Teut. 
is 2 ſound or echo] 1. A ſmall bird that fings in the night with re- 
ma-kable melody; philomel. A word of endearment. Shake- 

ease. | g 

Ni Garry, adv. [of /t] 1. By night.. Addiſcn. 2. Every 
night. Shatoprore. | | 8 . 3 

NiGiuirty, ag. (of «i;6/] nocturnal, done by night, acting by 
night, happening by night. : 

Nigur- uss | of 2/4 and man] one who carries ordure away in 
the nicht; a denomination given them by the vulgar. 

Nic nts waAGHTRATE u ith tnc vulgar] a conſtable. 

NIGHT PIECE {of 1244 and friece | 4 picture ſo coloured as to be 
ſuppoled ſeen by candie-light, not by the light of the day. 4. 
4 „. 

Niaur-galt [of night, and pe al, Sax. a gown or robe] a ſhort 
£lo1%k or lo cover of linen or muſlin thrown over the dreſs at night, 
and worn by women in their chambers. Addifor. | | 

N1G1ir-8aves [of aight and raven] a fort of owl, a bird ſuppoſed 
of ill omen, that cries loud in the night. Milton. : 

N1G4r-notrR [of night and robber] one who ſteals in the dark. 
Sprnſer. 

N:icur-rvLE [of right and rule] a tumult in the night. Shake- 
Ste e. | 

NiG#r-uape [nihr pread or peaba, Sax.] an herb. A plant of 
two kinds. | 

Nt uT-<nix1xG [of a:ght and Hine] ſhewing brightneſs in the 
night. 1. klar. | 

Nicit-snxzitk [of night and riet] a cry in the night. Shake- 
peierr. 5 5 

 N:GaT-TRIPPING, adj. [of night and trip] going lightly in the 
night. Shaxrſpeare. 

N1GuT-walk [of night and wait} walk in the night. Vallon. 

Nriaur-walxrk [of right and rat] 1. One who roves in the 
night upon ill defigns. Aham. 2. A ſtrumpet that walks the ſtreets 
in quei of debauchery ; now called freet-walkers. 

N1GH1-WARBLISG, @dj. [of aight and <wwarb/c] ſinging in the 
night. The z:ght-warbling bird. Milton. | 

Nt "GHTWARD, ad}. (of night and ward] approaching towards 
night. Miltin. | 


Ciltinguiſhed by change of the watch. Palms. 


N1GRIFAa'CTION, Or NiGRIFICA'TION [of iger, black, and facis, 


Lat. to make] the act of making black. 


NiniLity [rililie, Fr. of abil or nibilum, Lat.] nothingneſs, the 


ſtate of being nothing. : 

Nit, the ſhining ſparkles or aſhes which proceed from braſs when 
melted and tried in a furnace. 

To Nix [nillan, Sax. 22 not to will, to refuſe, to reject. 

N1:0'v1EtTRE, an inftrument uſed among the antients to meaſure 
the height of the water in the overflowings of the Nile. 

To N 
to hich, to ſteal by little and little. L'Eftrange. 

Niem [nemen, Du. nehmen, Ger. nim, or numan, Sax. tracta- 
ble] agile, quick, ready, ſpeedy, expeditious. | 

Nrunuuss [of nimble] agility, quickneſs, ſpeed, dexterity. 

Ni'untess, nimbleneſs. Spenſer. | 

Ni'metewiTTED [of nimble and aui] ready, not at a loſs for 
words. Bacon. 

N#usBLy, adv. [of zimble] readily, with agility. 

NizeTuLa'siTEs [ſo named from Nimetulabi, their inſtructor] a 
ſe& among the Turks, who meet every Monday in the night time 
and fing hymns to God, Sc. See Drxvick and BuniceLLi. 

Nix couroor, uf. [a corruption of the Latin non compos] a meer 
block-head, dolt or ſot, a fool, a trifler. Addijor. 

Nixe, ſub. ne gen, nigen. Sax. negen, Du. and L. Ger. neun, 
H. Ger. nijo, Su. u, Perſ. niun, Goth. zexf, Fr. nove, It. and Port. 
nueve, Sp. novem, Lat.] one more than eight, one leſs than ten. 

Nixe-Folv [of zine and fo/d] negenfaltig, L. Ger. neunfaltiq, 
H. Ger. ] nine times as many, any thing nine times repeated. 

N1'xe-PEXCE, ſubft. [of vine and pence} a ſilver coin valued at 
nine Pence. | 

Nixe p1vs [of nine and fim] a play where nine pieces of wood are 
ſet up on the ground to be thrown down by a bowl. 


Nicar-warcn {of ziger and watch] a period of the night as 


iu, verb act. [of niman, Sax. to take, nemen, Du.] to take, 


NOB 
 Ni'xr:conr, . {of nine and ſcore] nine times twenty. g. 


Ni'xtTrex, adj. [negen-t1en, mxzonzeoSa, Sax.) nine and ten, 
—— than twenty, the ordinal of ninetecuth, the ninth af.cr the 

nth. | 

N!'xETY, a4. (hund, nexonz1x, Sax. ncgentia, Du. and I. Ger. 
ncuatzig, H. Ger. nonante, Fr. novanta, It. abr, Sp. and Port. 
nonaginta, Lat.] nine time> ten. 

Nixxy [aimm, Sp. a child} a filly, ſorry fellow, one apt to bs 
made a fool of, a ninny-hammer, a timp!ton. 

Ni xxXY-HAMMER [of nizny] a ſimpleton. 

Nix TH. adj. [nezed, cr ne goda, dax. negente, Du. and L. Ger. ne. 
unthe, H. Ger. } the ordinal of nine, the firil after the eighth, that 
which precedes the tenth. 

Ni'xTHLY, adv. {of nint5] in the ninth place. 

Ni'xT1ETH, aj. [nundnizon-teoxota, Sax.) the ordinal cf 
ninety, the tenth nine times told. | 
Jo Nie, web ace. [mupa, ou. nypen, Du. knypen, I. Ger. &ncipfen, 
Ger. ] 1. To pinch off with the nails to bite with the teeth. Pace. 
2. To cut on by any flight means. Aſortizzer. 3. To blaſt, to de- 
pay before full growth. Nipp-d in the bud. fadior. 4. To pinch 
as froſt. A »:7z:ng and an eager air. Shat{eare. 5. To vex, to 
bite. And ſharp remorſe his heart did prick and zip. Seer. 6. To 
ſatirize, to ridicule, to taunt ſarcaſtically. Ning any that is abſent. 
Aſc ham. | | 

Nie, ul. [niup, Su.] 1. A pinch with the nails or tceth. lan. 
2. A ſmall cut. Here's ſnip ard «7p, and cut and flith and fl.{:. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. A blaſt Stepnry. 4. A ſarcaſm, a taunt. 

Nie, or Nis [this is more commonly written neh or ni] the ſharp 
point of a pen 85 

Nirrea [of nip] a ſatiriſt: obſolete. / ham. A 

Nr'yeess, ab. [of vip] 1. Swall pircers. 2. [In a ſhip] ſmall 
ropes to hold the cable to the capitan, when the cable is ſo ſli y, wer 
or great, that it cannot be ſtraitened with the bare hand. 3. | With 
ſurgeons] an inſtrument uſed in diſmembering an ania.al body 

N1'yePIxGLY, adv. [of zijpirg] ſatirically, with bitter ſarcaſm. 

NreypixG, part. aj. [of nip; knappen, Teut.] pinching. 

Ni“ rr [nypele, 5ax.] 1. The teat or dug of a woman's breall, 
or other animal, that which the ſucking young take into their mouths. 
2. The orifice at which auy animal liquor is t-yarated. Lying under 


the nipple of the oil-bag. Des hum. 


NiUyeLEworT [lampſora, Lat.] a very common weed. 

Nr'sax [70'3, Heb.] the ſeventh month of the Jews civil yerr, 
which is about our September. Bux1uee ſays, that it aniwers (tur 
the greater part of it) to our March. Neem. c. in. ver. 1. and that it 
was made the i month of the /zga/ year, Fxed. c. xii. ver. 2. Ard 

ingly what is called, ver 18. the ft month, is, in the Targum 
verſion, the month of N. | 

Ni'sE v [of niais, Fr.] a fool or filly fellow, a dunce, a fimpleton. 

Ni'si rxius, Lat. [in law] the name of a judicial writ, fo called 
from the two Latin words in it in this ſeptence; Niſi apad talcm lor: 
prius wenerint, i. e. ies they come before to ſuch a place. It licth in 
caſe where the inqueſt is led and returned before the juſlices of the 
bank ; the one party or the other making petition to have this writ for 
the eaſe of the county: And by this writ, which is directed to the ſhe- 
riff, he is obliged to cauſe the men impannelled to come at a certain 
day before the juſtices in the ſame county, for the determining of the 
cauſe there, except it be fo difficult that it need deliberation ; in 
which caſe it is ſent again to the bank. By the | ptr” the writ, 
it that juſtices of atlizes and juſtices of vi prizs differ: So 
that juſtices of i pris muſt be one of them before whom the cauſe i; 
depending in the bench, with ſome other good men of the couuty ai- 
ſociated to him. | 

Nir [hnreu, Sax. gnet, Su.] the egg of a louſe or ſmall animal. 

NrTency [nitentia, of nites, Lat. to ſhine] 1. Luſtre, clear bright- 
neſs. ve ag 2 to endeavour or ſtrive] cudeavour, ſpring to 

f. Bovle. | 


|» Fa fubſt. a coward, adaſtard, a poltroon. 
Nti'TiD, adj. | nitidus, Lat.] bright, ſhining, luſtrous, clean. 


Nurak, Fr. [nitro, It. and Sp. of ifm. Lat.] ſalt petre. Iris a 


cryſtalline, pellucid, but ſomewhat whitiſh ſubſtance, of an acrid and 


bitteriſh taſte, impreſſing a peculiar ſenſe of coldneſs upon the tongue. 
Spirit of Nirxe [with chemiſts] a ſtrong ſpirit drawn from nitre, 


and uſed in diſſolving metals, &c. 


N!i'Trous [uitreux. Fr. nitrofo, It. of nitroſus, Lat.] full of, or be- 
ing of the nature of nitre, i with nitre, conſiſting of nitre. 


i TRY, adj. [of nitre] nitrous. Gay. 
N1'TT1LY, adv. [of mtty] louſily. Hayward 


Nr'TTy, adj. [of nit] abounding with nits or the eggs of lice. 
N1'vaL, adj. [aivaiis, Lat.] pertaining to, or White as ſuow, a- 
bounding with ſnow | 


N1'veous, adj. Li, Lat.] ſnowy, reſembling ſnow. Brose n. 

N1'x1011 [ſocalled of ai, the pangs or throws of a woman in 
travail] certain among the D over women in 
childbirth, in whoſe form they were rep þ 

N. L. is an abbreviation of zox /:quet, or, it appears not. 

No [uen, Fr, =o and non, It. xo, Sp. non, Lat. na, no, or neo, Sax. 
ney, Dan. and Su. neen, Du. nein, Ger. weh, Perſ.] 1. The negative 
adverb, not, the word of refuſal. Calamy. 2. The word of deni..i. 
Oppoſite to conceſſion or affirmation. Bacon. 3. It ſometimes con- 
firms a foregoing negative. Shakeſpeare. 4. It ſomerimes ftrengther. a 
following negative, no not, not ev No not the bow which to 


adorns the ſkies. Waller. | ; 
No, adj. 1. Not any, none. 2. It ſeems an adjective in theſe 
„ 10 , ns more, u where. 3. Ne one; none, nct any. 
To Nos!'LiTaTE, verb aft. [nobilato, Lat.] to enoble, to make no- 


ble. 

Nos1i'LiTY [nobilita, It. nobilitas, Lat.] is defined to be as illu- 
frrious deſcent, and of con/picuons anceſtors, with a ſucceſſion of arms, 
conferred on ſome one (and by him to his family) by the prince, by 
law, or by cultom, as a reward of the good and virtuous actions ©: 


din. 


N O E 


him that performed them ; antiquity of family joined with ſplendor. 
2. Aquairy ch it digu. hes or renders a peiion noble; particularly that 
raiſes a perion poſteiſed of it above a pealant or com oner ; the qua- 
lier or d'gree of a nobleman, dignity of feveril degrees confe:red by 
— 2 In Enyl.nd nobility is extended to hre ranks. dukes, 
marquiſes. earls, viſcounts and barons. 3- The perſons of high ra k. 
the p-rions who are cxaltes a. ove tae commons, the whole o of 
noblemen 4 Renown, dignity. gra«deur, gte itueſs. The noulery 
of hei courage prevailed over it. Se. 

No'siz, «4. Fr and Sp. [z Lile, It. of n2tii;, Lat} 1. Being of 
an ancien* and ſplendid family or extraciion. 2. K..wd or exalted 
to a rauk above commonalty or gent.y, 3. Worthy, uluſtrious, great, 
rende ned. 4. Liberal. fee. ger.erous. 5. Exalted elevated, fu- 
blime. Oi. 6. Mignif ent, it :tely ; as, a 2 parade, a 2 le 
fabric. 7- Capital, principal; as, the n-le parts of the body, are the 
brain, heart and I:ver 

No'BLE, %. Fr. and Sp. * Hite, It. nde, Pore. of s, Lat ] 
1. A nobleman, one of high rauk. 2. An ancient ein in value 
6x. and 8 4. 

Nos tri vinwort Thepatica, Lat.] he name of a plart. 

No'srtMaxy ,. (ot nd and ace] one Who i Ennul led. 

No'gTENILS (of; v0 ii, Lat.] . The fate of being role 
in blood, iple ne of deſcent or pecigree. 2. Greatacl>s ot mind, 
worth. dignity, magnanimity. Tier. | 
NoBitE>5S,fbft. Le. fr. This word is now obſotere in every 
ſenſe} 1. D:gaicy, greatncis. 2. Noblemen collecuiveliy. i he . 
bleſs of Fraue. D nden. | 

No'n ux, adv. [of woble) 1. Of ancient and ſplendid extract. on 
2. Greatly, generouſly, illuſtriouſly, with raigmanmity. VWs pot 
that nbi done Sb. teſpeare. 3. Grandiy. ſplendidly. Where od 
an empcror”s aſhes have been ſu 249 lodged as in the midit of his me- 
tropolis. Add jon. 

No'spopr, j«b/?. [of xo and bei] no one, not any one Sx: 7/7. 

Nock vr, . {noens, Lat } 1. Criminal, guilty of ſome crime. 
Bacen. 2. Hurtful, miichievous. Hatt: 

Nocx, fubft. [ncctia, It ] 1 A ſlit, nick or notch. 2 [Les , ei, 
Fr.] tue ſundament. When the date of xock was out. Hudibras. 

NuCTA MBULIST. or NoCcTa'MBULO. /. [of u, gen. of mx, 
right, «rd nb, Lat. to walk] one who waiks in the night, and in 
his ſlerp. Arbuthnot. | 

Noc riet, adj. [aodis, pen. of ger. night, and dies, Lat. day] 
co nriũn. a night and a day. The ne&idial day. Heller. 

Noc ri tcuca, Lat. any ſubſtance ſhining in the night. | 

No'civary, . [from nodtts, gen. of xox, Lat. night] an ac- 
count of what paſtes by might. ui x. 


Noc r v' NAL, ag. (maurras, Lat.] nightly. Your nedurnal dii- 


cove ies A! con. | 

Nc u RK. . an inſtrumeat by which obſervatiovs are made 
in the night. 

Nocturnal Arch [in aftronomy] is that ſpace in the heavens 
vhich rae ſun, moon or ſlars, run through, from their ſetting to their 


zuing. | 

33 or Nocru'ax als, plur. of nofurn and nfrnal 
[ne2urmes, Fr. : ottarn., It. in Koman catholic churches] part of the 
m-:tins o church iervice, that are ſaid «beat midnight, being certain 
pſaln's and prayers, in imitation of the ancient Chriſtians, u ho ſaid 
them in the night for fear of the heathens. 

Nocrtu'sx0us [nofurnms, Lat.] pertaining to the night. 

To Nod, verb next. [re, Lat. of xvw, Gr. amn-idio, Wel.] 1. To 
make a ſign by moving the head. 2. To decline the head with a 
quick motion. 3. To pay a flight bow. If Cæſar c.relefly but »:4 
on him. Shakeſpeare. 4. To bend downwards with quick motion. 
Dram. 5 To de drowſy. Adlon. Above all, to give the rar: 
fign ; as in Homer's Tapiter. | 

Non, /#b/:. [from the verb; nztas, Lat.] 1. A quick motion or ſign 
made with the head. Locke. 2. A quick declination in general. SH 
Heart. z. The motion of the head in drowſineſs. Every drowly red 

kes their doctrine, who teach that the ſoul is always thinking. Locke. 
4- A li;ht ot eiſance. Iwill practiſe the inſinuating d. Shakerpeare. 
No'pper [of a] one who makes nods. A ſet of nder. Phe. 
| No'roie Fo huol, Sax.] the head: in contempt CE franze. 

No'ppy, H. {naudin, Fr.) a filly fellow, a 42 an idiot. 

Bawling fluttering »edies. L Eftrange. | = 
Newt, H. | node, It. nodus, Lat.] 1. A knot or knob. 2. [In 
dialling] the axis or cock of a dial; a hole in the cieling of a room or 
| of glafs in a window, to make a di.l on the floor, wall, cicling. 
| Fe. 3. [Wich ſurgeons] a ſwelling on the bone: it is a gummy 
ſwelling, cauſed by the ſetiling of groſs homours between the bone and 
the perioſteum. Wiſeman. 3. [ In aftronomy] the nodes are 
two points wherein the orbit of a planet intericets the ecliptic ; and 
that point or node where a planet paſles out of the ſouthern latitude 
into the northern, is called the northern or aſcending node, and out of 
northern into ſourkern latitude, the ſouthern or deſcending node. 

Nopo'sir v {node/ita, It. of rodofitas, Lat.] knottineſs, complication, 
knot. Brown. | | 

No'pous, adj. [nd fus, Lat.] knotty, full of knots. Brow. 

No'opuLt [no dales, Lat.] a ſmall lump. M ocd t ard. 

No' us, or No'yuLus, Lat. {in pharmacy] a little bag of phyſical 
— — put into beer or wine, the tincture wl creof the patient is 
to drink. 


Nox riaus [fo called of N:ctizs] heretics who allowed only one 


rſon in the Godiead, and accordingly taught that it was God the 

ather u ho ſuffered. 

Higo'vtus, who is ſaid to be the author of that ancient Greek tract 
(which zs ſtill extant) a gainſt Neetus, has ſufficiently explained the ien- 
timents of antiquity on this head, in thoſe paſſages, which the reader 

will find cited from him, under the words Apojrolic Coxsrirurioxs 
and Movxarcnuy « the Univerſe. And when Praxeas int: oduced the 
doctrine of Neerzs into I.al,, 7 ertuliian calls it, / novel its rute 
befterri, g. J. a novelty, [a doctrine to which the Chriſtian caurch 
was as yer a ſtrapger] and which Proxras had imported but the other 
day from abroud ; and what that doctrine was, he tells us, “ /ragne pf 
timp's zar natus, Sc. The FaTHEr theretore was born, and the 
Farutr ſuffered; F-/ur (Chrijt is preached up to be the Logv Cop 
A. * HIMSELF (% Deus omn/potens Je. us Chriilus predicatur * ] 
, bg. 


NOM . 


And in further cp ation of this ſcheme. he obſerves that the devil. 2 
en this pun, Was miltaken, when inagining that he tempred notiun 
greater than the Son of God; no—he unde, took (i: ſeems) a t t al- 
der and more a:duous tac; and might now ſay, Fgo dis 
Deva acc; IPSUM OMNIPOTENTi u cr 2277 a0 ; i . I mat 
ched up to Gop utxtSELF ; 1 ventured a 4, fight with the Ar- 
MIGHTY HIMSELF.” ert. ul. Opera Ef. Celia p. o. b. c. d. ſ. If 
tae reader would fe: more on this top.Cc, he may coaſult the words 
Homoustax-, SARtLLAS is, and MARCELL1ans, comp red with 
our cit don from S. {tas fires. under the woras Firft © aus und 
Mebiare agency. But to return to H pe tz5—As the firſt of th. ſe 
itations is there preen 0::!y in the egit, Pl! beg leave to inſert 
here the traf vii “ Cantsr Gays Higpolyras) has the command 
Lor ow r} es all; but the Faruk has the command (ur power] 
ov.R Fiitt A quit reply to Aretas, and al thoſe who regarding th t 
a ron f fer. wh ch is ac: i bed in ſeriptut e to our bleſſed lord; and 
not jumorwintly onlele, ing the gaurte - ſrom u hich ic comes; take ot ca- 
1. m ont thence to contL und him wich the ore Cop and Farr er of 
411. Lu: Wee us fometh.ng further will worth cur notice in this 
„ce. & ebe, in ſuppoit of his Grin, hid aj pesled to Kom. 
C. ix. . 5. and l tink aue to Rev. C. i. v. 8. 25 {uppofing the ti les 
of iro or G , and ware fag, i. c. alnigity ſor he th t nas the 
con mand an pur. Over al} to be aſciie in thoſe texts t the $22 
of God, Now in rer. to this Hippelyus (t 1rewmenber arghi) ivc3 
him 10 vCecrſtard, that admitting it for true; thil theſe cerws mutt 
admit of g eat avuter nts, When thus apt lied. Well mignt he file 
Car ** God over all,” anc rarresfaref, i. e. He that Ja po: er over 
4.4 ; for (rin himſclt lays, aeg re delivered tr me em my 
Father" ; and adds, If Lm not wiſtaken, that he was cos vitp 
almighty ; [rasresfaref]! IH was fo by the Father”, grout ; and thus 
Cori has indeed the command or po ver over all: But itil! the Farber 
retains his 0%. n original ard. rived awchority and command overs Hire 
And we find ertellian gives much the ſame anſwer to Pr xc, p. 612. 
a. b. Ard Jeſlin Afar xr had led the way to them both; when af- 
nrming of the 50r, that He is Lon b of Hosrs, Na re daha ru Jute; 
are rares, i. e by the FaTutr's wilt, who g ve it to lin. All 
which | the rather mention, as it ſhews, what Ale jtreſs lin defence 
of a certain modern iy ſtem cn be la f on th · e ancient apph:cati115 of 
ſcripture; I mean fo far as the zounDaTION-PRANCIPLE of Neetis 2 
here revived. | | 

No'ccey, adj. hard, rough. harſh. | 

Noc. i. [fel, Ger.] a ſmall mug, a piggin; 
ter of a pint mcaſure. 

Noi ax c. t. Sce An Ro Axek. | 

To Nut, vero ad. to annoy : an obſclete word. Tr. 

Noi za {of ] one who annoys : Obe te. Cr. 

Not'ous, «<. Luce, It.] hurttul, troublcivme, iuconven ent: ob- 
ſolete. Sherfer. 

Noisz, Fr. 1. Any kird of found. 2 Outcrvy, chm.our, Loaſtin 
or importunate talk. 3. Gccafion of tak. The great pl gue whack 


allo a quar- 


| has in ade ſo much rie through al ages. lien 


To Notss 4bread, ve: ati. (from the ſubi ] to divu'ge, to make 
known, to ſpread by report. 
To Notss, verb nerf. to found loud, Nen. 


| Novr'$EFuL, ad}. [of he and ., loud. el morous. Drydev. 


Noi“sEIEss, adj. [of ne ſilent, that is without ound. / dtn. 
Noi'se- Max EA {of roije and n. ler] clamoui er. L Hſrunxe. 
Nor's:r £53 {of %] loudnets of ound. importunicy of clamour. 
Nui'>0nmz [» i, of vie, It. of . Lat 1. Noxious, miſchie- 
vous, un« holetome. Herter. 2. Oifenñ - e. diſouſting, loathſume. 
ſtinking, naſty. The tlthuncfs of his fmell wW s 2% nc to all his army, 
2 Macealees. 
Not'50MELY, ev, [of ors} with an inf:Qious tam, with a fe. 
tid tferch, lo:thfomely, fiiking)y, natlil;. | 
Not'$0uexgess [of rare] — PY ſtial. ingneſs, oſſenſive 
neſs. aptreſs to diſguſt. S5. 7 
Not'sy, 4 J. (af g, } 1. Sounding loud. 2. Clamorous, turbu- 
tent. Sift. 3. Loud, making a great note. | 
Nuts me t.ngere, Lit {i.e touch me not] a fort of cancer, or a 
walignant cruption in the face cauſed by an extremely ſhrp, corro- 
ſive numour, exaiperated by applic tions; a piece of fl th in che no- 


| ftrils which often Hops the wind; alto ar: ex ernal ulcer in the ala of 


the noſe, proceeding trom a venereal caule. 

Noli me tungere [with botanift) a plant, ſo called fron a ſngular 

rty it has of darting out its ſeed when ripe, upon the arit ap- 
proach of the hand to touch its pods. 8 | 

Nout'Tion [ el ii, Lat.] unwillingreſs : oppoſed to volition, 
Hale. | 

Nour [hnol, Sax] a head a noddle. ee. 

No'tuancy [= maxce, rerum ie, lr. of un, Lat. a name, and 
parrua, Gr. divinacion | the art of din. g the 1ates of periuns by let- 
ters taat form their names. | 

Nusa Pint {in heraldry] is the next be the ſeſ point. or 
the very centre of the eicuicheon, ſippokny tf 


ane i be equally 
divided into two equal parts below thn! feis, 108 


then {dC hc of chute 


is the »embrr,, and the ion oft the 4+, * 


Nowe [in -Igebra] is any quantity with a fg prerxed er added to 
it; whereby it is connec ed with joue et quantiy d, n which 
the whole becemes a binemmal or Uuln-zuina!, .. E awd 
ao+b+c. | | 

Nou vc Ton, Lat. [romerc/oreur, Tr.] one who ©! thing o 
per {Gns by their proper nawes. I here wire a fot of nenen id ive 
called rem/nccators, that is, men who coull call every nan L, 
name. Ar fon. | | 

NowenxcLa'TurE, Fr. [nmencliura, It. ard Lat.] 1. 4 fe 


+ V 


on 
names, a catalogue of the moi uſeful and Egnficant words un un. 


No'MINAL, %. (um 7e, Lat.] 1. Penaining :o name, 2. Only 
in n· me, titular, not real. Late. 


No uixALLY, atv. of ina] with regard th a name, by nine, 
No'utsals, or Nom:iva'tieTs, plur ot rricnals fo hom x- 
men, Lat. a nume] a tret of ſchool phitotophers veto welt 19 n- 


nated, becavie they he'd that words, rot ti g. were les Css of 
he dialc* ics, 
Tg N 


0% 


NON 

To Nin, ark af. [noamivare, It. rominatum, ſup. of vi. 
at, to name! 1. lo name, to mention by name. Wotton. 2. To 
entitle. Ser, z. To fer down, to appoint by name, particularly 
to propoſe du as fit to be choſen to bear any office or employment. 
L ce. 

Nome: tox, Fr. Tr minactive, It. of e, Lat.] t. The 
att of namiiig or mentioning by name, particularly appointing a per- 
ſon to ſome omce. 2. Ihe power of appointing. Ihe nomination © 
pertan to places, being fo principal and inſeparable a flower of his 
crown, he would reſerve. Clarendon. 

Noten fin hwj a power which a man has to appoint a 
char to 4 patron of a benefice ; by him to be preſented to the ordi- 
nary. 

No trr ATIVE Ca ſin grammar; nominatif, Fr. vaminati vo, It. 
and Sp. of ιπνE,G n, Lat.] the frit caſe of nouns that are declina- 
rable It primarily implies the name of any thing, and is called 
rient, in option to the other cafes called oblique. 

N00 a NON [of 1X, tlic nu, and asse, Cr. canon or rule] 1. A 
collection of canons and imperial laws relating or conformable thereto. 
2. A collection of the ancient canons of the apoſtles, council; and fa- 
the:s. 3. A penitential book of the Greeks. 

Nowo'gr «PHY [maryraftn, Of ue, law, and yeapu, Gr. to de- 
ſcribe} a defcription or ticatiſe of the jaw. L ; 
Nou GraPnrtR [mpoyapd,, of rpS- and yapu, Gr.] a writer of 
the law. See NomogGrarny. 

Nowurart'tt, Fr. [rompareille, Fr. matchleſs] one of the leaſt ſorts 
of printing letters. See NoxpaREitL. | | 

ot, ad. Lat. not. It is never uſed ſeparately, but ſometimes 
prefixed to words with a negative power. ü : 

Noname {in law] is an exception taken againſt a perſon, ei- 
ther plaintiff or detendani, which d. lables him from commencing any 
law tuit; as in a caſe of an excommunication, outlawry, premunire, 

Ee. | : 
Nox er [of ww and ages in law} all the time of a perſon's age, 
under 21 in ſme cafſcs, and 14 in others; minority, time of life be- 


fore le gal mat rity. Hale. 


Nox ach i Degree [with aſtronomers] is the gth degree, or 


the higheſt point in the ccliſ tic. 

No zacox ſnnacmc, It. of raevs, Lat. and ya, Gr.] a geome- 
wvrical figure, having nine angles and ſides. | | 

NoxzaPycas at, a default in not appearing in a couit of judica- 
ture. 

Nos Claim [in lau] a neglect or omitting to claim that which a 
man ovght to (in as hi right, within a tame limited. 

Nox * mts, Ment's, Lit. Li. c. not of found underſtanding or me- 
miory} in law, i: i utcd, 1, of an ideot born; 2dly, of one who by 
acci ent loc bie memory and underſtanding ; zdly, of a lunatic; 
Ab.. of a div A. 2 ; RE ; 

Nov. t, i [tue original of this word is uncertain : Skinner ima- 
gin co CONC TOM 0447 Or one, Of from nutz, Ger. need or uſe. Ju- 
Liu: detives it Jeſs probably from neozance ; to do for the nonce being, 
at cdi to hin, to do it merely for miſchief ] purpoſe, intent, de- 
ſign n. Obleute. Care v. 

Now conrg inmtsr [of xr and crm] one who does not con- 
form o the chu:ch of England, wit. reſpect to its diſcipline and cere- 
mm ove who refules to join in the eſtabliſhed worthip. Swift. 

a rot we ade alfo, with reſpec to her church gowernment, on- 
bas? d LITURGY 3 and {ſince ſome ure ligbt has been ftruck out) 
tro n the furmalas of her Duc raixx? | Ny 

Nox Conro'satTY [of v and conformity] 1.Refuſal of compliance. 
I! aiis. 2. Refuſal to join in the religion, the tate and 
condition of nun-conformilts. Scath. 

Nox-DESCRIPTS {in botanical authors] ſuch plants that have been 
paſt.d by, tho mentioned, but not deſcribed. : 

Noxe, adj. Inan, or nane, ne ane, Sax. and Scottiſh ne, one] 1. 
Not one. 2. Not any. z. Not ether. This is zee other but t e 
houſe of God. Genefis. 4. Nore of, ſometimes ligniues only empha- 
tically, not. Ifracl would a of me. Halm. 

Nox-Ex x HIT {of no and entity; with philoſophers] 1. The quality 
cf a thing that is not in being. non-exilterce. Bentley, 2. A thin 
not exiſting. Evil was truly a ncz-ent:ty, and no where to be 4 
South. | | 
Nox-Fx1'sTEeNCE {of nor and exiſtence} inexiſtence, ſtate of not 
exiſung. 


Nox jv“ ax G, adj. [of non, and iure, Lat. to ſwear] belonging to 


thoſ who will not [wear allegiance to the preſent government; and 
this ſcruple began among ſome of the clergy and laics who adopted 
their ſentiments upon the revolution, after K. James had abdicated the 
throne. 

_ Noxyvu'rer [of 2 my jo] 
juty depoſed, refuſes to ſwear al: 
him 


one who conceiving James II. un- 
egiance to thoſe who have ſucceeded 


Nox Liquet, Lat. [it does not ap plain] a verdict given by a 
jury. hen a matter is to be deferred to another day of trial. 

8 * -& "SIDENCE [of ven and reſidence} failure of reſidence, the il- 

al av ence of a beneficed clergyman from his ſpiritual charge, i. e. 
when he abſents himſelf for the 1pace of one or two months at icveral 
times in one y ear. 

No -t lokx r, ſalſt. [of ven and reſident] a perſon who does not 
reſide or keep in the place where his charge is. | 

None fr: th: Romiſh church] one of the ſeven canonical hours, 
about three © clock in the atternnon. 

Nox&s FA Man, [in the Roman calendar] certain days, reckon- 
ed backwards from the clends or firſt days of every month, fo called, 
becauſe from the lait of the ſaid days to the ices, there were always 
nine days. It has no {ingular number. | 

Nom Natura , ſub. {94 naturalia, Lat. in ph ſic] are the procatartic 
or more immediate cauſcs of diicaſes, as dine from the more remote 
wiz. air, meat, drink, Jeep and watching, motion and reſt, retention 
and excretion, and the n of the mind. Bui Boertaave judges they 
may be far more cor modicuſly reduced under the four following heads: 
1. Ingeſta; 2. Geſta; 3. Reicnta, Excreta; 4. Applicata Externa 
Corpori. Pathol-g. Sect 744- dec Phtvizroxant Cane, 


NOR 


Nox O. gavica Part [with anatomiſts] a of the bod i 
has an uſe, but — . no action. £396 1 

Nox Parti, fabſt. [of non and pareil, Fr.] 1. That has no equal 
excellence not to be parallelled. I he 204, areil of beauty. Shuke- 
Jpenre. 2. A kind of apple. 3. Printers letters, of a finall fia 
with which ſmall bibles and common prayers, Ee. are printed. : 

Nox Plus, Lat. (3. e. no more] an extremity, beyond which a man 
cannot go, puzzle, inability to ſay or do more. 4e. 

To Nox Plas, vers act. [from the ſubſt.] to confound, to put to a 
ſtand, to ſtop a perſon's mouth, fo that he has nothing more to ſay; ts 
9 to perplex. —_— 

NO X-RESISTANCE, or NON-RESISTENCE, the principle of 4 
poling the king; ready obedience to a ſuperior. OY 
i No'x-$Ex+E 8 [ 1. Unmeaning or ungrammatical 

anguage. 2. Trifles, thi no im v-% 1 
aa IT loan. 15 . 

(ONSENSICAL, adj. [of unmeaning, iſh, imperti 
= adj. [of nonſenſe] g. fooliſh, impertinent, 
Noxse xsicALL , adv. {of nonſen fooliſhly, wi i 

inently, abiurdly. mem : OE 
(ONSE"NSICAL%ESS [of non J] ungrammatical jargon b 
abſurdity. O { nonſenfical] | „ foolih 
Fe 2m LYENT, . [of non and vent} one who cannot pay his 

NoxsoLu'TiON [of u and felztion] failure of ſolution. 

Noxsra axe, adj. [of nor and /paring] metcilcls, all-deſtroying 
Shakeſpeare. ; 

No'xsvir [of von and fait] the act of renouncing or letting fall a 


ſuit by the plaintiff. 


To Noxsutr, verb. af. [of nn and ſuit] to deprive of — 

of a legal proceſs, for ſome failure in — 5 ED. 1 
o- t e u, the vacation time between term and term 

Noo'pLe [from ae, or ad] 2 niſy, a filly fellow, a fool, 3 
ſimpleton. . 

Nook [from een hocck, Ger. Jehan. niche, Fr] a corter, a co- 
vert made by an angle or interſection. | 

Nook of Land, the fourth part of a yard land. 

Noox non, Sax. non, Goth. vaten, Wel. none, Erſe, or, as ſome 
will, nox-, Vera noma, Lat. the ninth hour, with the Remans, at 


which their , or chief meal, was enten; whence the Other na- 


tions called the time of their dinner or chict meal, tho carlicc in the 
day, by the ſ1me name. Jehr/en] 1. Mid day, the middle kour 7,7 
1 L the — when 317 lun is in the meridian. Lee 
2. It 1: taken tor midnight. Full betore him at the 46. wht 
3 g «0.x of nig lit. 

Noo x- pax, fab/?. [of nom and diy) midday. | 

Noo't-bay, adj. meridional. A din. 

Noo'x1%6, t. {of room] a nap at noon, repoſe at noon. 

Noo x- iE, . [of axon and iat]! midday, ume of noon. 
Shakeſpeare. Bs. N 

Noos-T1DE, adj. meridional. Nen ti d repaſt. Milton. 

Noos [rodus, Lat.] a fliding kaot of a cord, which the more it 
is drawn binds the cloter ; a ſuare or gin. = 

To Noose ene, verb at. to tie in a nooſe, to get him into a ſaare 
or an entanglement. | 

— or Nor E. _ called alſo a bull-finch or red- tail. 

OR, conjunttion | ne, or; ni, Fr. and Sp. ne, It. nach, Du. and 
Ger. ] 1. A partial marking the ſecond or — branch of a nega- 
tive propoſition. Correlative to neither or net. 2. Iuo negatives are 
ſometimes joined, but ill. 3. Nether is ſometimes included in 457, 
but not elegzr'iy. dimois var Xanthus ſhall be waiting there. Drx- 
den. 4. Nor is uſed ſometimes in the firit branch fer xeirher. 1 love my- 
{elf er thee. B. Jobajor. 

No'zwat. [with peometricians] perpendicular, or at right angles; 
a term uſed of a line or a plane that cuts another perpendicu- 


y. 
Nox MARS [g. d. northern men] a name antiently given to the 
Norwegians, * and Swedes. ] * 

Noa EY, or Noa Ov I. e. northern king, or king of the northern 

] a * at arms, w office is on the north fide of tue river 
rent; the ſame with that of Claren eaxx, on the ſouth fide of it. 

Noa ru, /ubft. [noj:Þ, Sax. net,. Dan. noir, Su. noorvea, . nad, 
Ger. ] the oppoſite to :outh, or the point opponte to the ſua u hen in 
the meridian. Dryden. e | 

NorTH, adj. northern, being in the north, RY 
 NorTHna"ziPTON, the county town of Northamptonſhire, ſituated 
on the river Nen, 66 miles from London. It gives title of ca to the 
noble family of Compton, and ſends two members to parliament, The 
county alſo ſends two members. 

Nox ru-cuxk x, a market-town of Scmerſe:thire, on the river 
Tone, 136 miles from London. | 

Noa ru As, u. [noorveet, Du.] the middle point between the 
north and eaſt. 9 | 

No'xTHERLY, adj. {[nonSenlice, or nopSere, Sax.] on the nor:!: 
quarter of the world, being towards the north. 8 

Nola ruxxx, adj. being in the north. | | 

Nox rut x Signs [with aſtronomers] are thoſe fix ſigns of th 
zodiac, which conſtitute the ſemicircle of the ecliptic, which inclincs 
to the northward of the equator. 

No'tTHixG [with navigators] is the difference of laiitude a ip 
makes in failing toward the north pole. 

Noa ru Light. See Aurora Borealis. 

Nox ruwakb, 24. [from che verb] being towards the north. 

No“ Truwand, or No'kTHWarDs, adv. [non dpe and, Sax.] to- 
wards the north, going northward. Bacon. 

Nox ru Pole ſin attronomy, c.] a point in the northern hemiſ- 
phere of the heavens, ninety degrees every way Giitant from the cqui- 
noctial. 

Noa rn Star, or Noa ru Pele Star [cf rortb and far; in aftroro- 
my] a ſtar fo called, on account of its being two degrees and a halt 
diſtant from the pole. Ir is in the tail of the conſtellation wr/a minor, 
which tecus to the naked eye as if it were placed at the pole. 

Nox rutlrrcu, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, on the river 
Leche, 80 miles from London. _ 

o 


NOT 


No'« TRWICH, a market-town of Cheſhire, on the river Weaver, 
159 miles from London. 

No xwicn, a famous and ancient city, the capital of Norfolk, 
fituated near the conflux of the Yare and Winſter, 1c$ miles from 
London. It is the ſce of a Biſhop, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. A city famed for its rich manufutiures; and perhaps no leis for 
its $p1RIT of CATHOLICISM, and FREE EXQUIRY. 

Noa ruw sr, H. [of north and weft) the middle point between 
the north and welt. | 

No'xTHWixb, 2 [of rorth and wind] the wind that blows 
from the north. Milton. 

Nos [sex, Fr. nah, It. nariz, Sp. and Port. za/us, Lat. nee, 
nora, Sax. nacſa. Su. ncus, Du. naſe, Dan. and H. Ger.] 1. A pro- 
minent part of the face, which is the organ of the ſceut, and the 
emunctory of the brain. Pope. 2. The end of any thing. Holder. 
3. Scent, ſagacity. We are not offended with a dog for having a bet- 
ter no than his maſter. (Collier. 

To Nost cue, verb a. 1. To ſcent, to ſmell. Noſe him as you go 


— ſtairs. Shakeſpeare. 2. To face, to oppoſe, to provoke or 


cont a perſon to his face. | 

To Nosr, verb neut. to look big, to bluſter. Shakeſpeore. 

No'st BLEED, H. [of rc and bleed) the herb yarrow. 

No'st-GaY, t. [ot nate and gay] a poſie, a bunch or ſmall bun- 
dle of flowers. | | | 
 No'stLEss, a4. [of noe] wanting a noſe, deprived of a noſe. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

No'sts1arT [of zoe and ſmart] the herb ereſſes. 
Nos {of w/e} the extremity or end of any thing; as, the ge 
of a pair of bellows. 

Noso't.ocy [rmowzyiz, of he, diſcaſe, and ay, Gr. to deſcribe} 
a treatiſe concerning diſeaſes; alſo tue doctrine of diſeaſes. 

Nosorot'TiC, adj. ſro, Diſeaſe, and www, Gr. to make] pro- 
ducing diieaſes. 4 

No'sTR&!Ls, plur. of Ai [nar;, It. nære dynlv. Sax. ares, Lat. 
or of ntere and vypl, a hole, of dyyrlian, Sax. to bore through} the 
paſfage of the noſe, the cavity in the noſe. 

No sr uu. ſui. Lat. a medicine not yet made public, but re- 
maining in ſome fingle hand. 3 

Nor [nohr, ne, auhx. Sax. niet, Du. and L. Ger. nicht, H. Ger. 
„n, no, It. xo, Sp.] 1. A particle or adverb of denying or refuſal. 
2. It denotes ceftation or extinction: no more. Thine eyes are upon 
me, and 1 am t. Job. | | 
Nu'TAPLE, ad. [ 'r. and Sp. rata ile, It. of natab:lis, Lat.] [| Sin- 
gular, remarkable extraordinary, obſervable, memorable. Clarendsr. 
2. It is ſometimes ſubſtantively uſed. One of thote nctables. Audison. 
3. Careful, butitling : in irony and contempt. | 

No TaBLEx+<s Tof mrable; natabilitas, Lat.] remark ableneſs, Sc. 
appearance of buſineſs, importance. 


No“ ragt y, adv. [of table] i. Memorably, ſingularly, remark- 


_ ably. Bacon. 2. With ſhew of importance, with conſequence. Add:/or. 
Nora'kiAtH, 4. {of notary] taken by a notary. 1 

Tor a'rxicor. the third part or ſpecies of the Jewiſh Cz 

Nor ax x. f. [notaire, Fr. notajo, It. notario, Sp. of ntarius, 
Lat.] a ſcribe or (crivener, that takes notes, or makes ſhort draught> 
of obligations, contracts, &c. particularly of any thing that may 
concern the public. | 

No'Tary Public, a kind of ſcrivener who takes proteſts of bills, 
and other tranſactiuns relating to mercantile affairs. | 

NoTa'"riox [:ctatio, Lat. ] the act of marking any thing; alſo ſig- 
| nifcation, meaning. South. 
Nor an tox [with arithmeticians] the practice of regarding a thing 
by marks, as by letters or figures, the ſetting down any number pro- 
pounded in proper characters. and in their proper places. 

Nowven [oec. It.] a nick, a hollow cut in any thing. Greze. 

To NoTcn, verb act. hom the ſubit.] to cut in ſinall hollows, 
Grez:. 

No'rcuwerd [of notch and 2veed] an herb called orach. 

Nort {for nc mote] may not. Spcrler. | 
Nor [Fr. nota, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1.A remark or explication in the 
margin, or bottom of à page of a book, an explicatory annotation. 
| Felten. 2. A thort writing, ſhort hint or ſmall paper containing an 
account of buiineſs. Dawirs. 3. Credit, eiteem, reputation, con- 


ſequence. 4. [ln traffic) a writ under a man's hand, by which one 


pm engages to pay another a ſum of money, a paper given in con- 
on of a debt. 5. {Muſical} in relation totime. 6. A ſingle found in 
muſic. There are nine notes, viz. the large, the long, breve, ſemi-qua- 
ver, minim, crotchet, quaver, ſemi-quaver, and demi-ſemi-quaver, 
all which are to be found in their proper places. The characters or 
marks of theſe notes are uſually ſet down on a ſcale of five or fix line-, 
to ſerve as directions for keeping time in finging, or playing on any 
fort of muſical inſtrument. 7. Remark, memorandum, eipecial!y in 
ſnort- hand. abbreviation, ſymbol. 8. Tune, voice. Theſe are 
notes wherewith are drawn from the hearts of the multitude. Hooker. 
9. Notice, heed. 10. Reproach, ſtigma. 11. Account, informa- 
tion. 12. State of being obſerved. 13. A ſmall letter or picce of 
with ſomething marked on it. 14. A written paper. | 
% NoTE, verb act. [nuter, Fr. notar, Sp. netare, It. 256, Lat.] 1. 
To obſerve, to take notice of, to remark, to heed, to attend. 2. To 
deliver, to ſet down. 3. To charge with a crime. 4. [In muſic] 
to ſet down the notes of a tune. 5. [In falconry] to prune the fea - 
thers. | 
ro Norte @ Ferciga Bill. is when a public notary gocs to be a wit- 
neſs, or to take notice that a merchant will nor accept or pay it. 
NoTe-2o0ox {of note and 4] a book in which notes or ſhort hints 
and memorandums are ſet down. 
No'TeD, part. adj. {of note] notable, famous, remarkable, cele- 
brated, eminent. 
No'Ttr [of note] he who notes, or takes notice. 
Nor {of 25 and ing; naVing, Sax. nathing, Scottiſh. nada. 
Sp. and Port.] 1. Negation of being, noncntity, umverſal negation ; 
oppoſed to ſomething. 2. Nonexiſtence. 3. Not any thing. 4. 


ie. 4. No other thing. Nothing but a ſteady reſolution. ate. 
5. No quantity or degree. Add xath:ng ot courage. Clarendon. 6. 
No importance, no ute, no value. Some of our late too nice fools 
day, there is nothing in it. Shen er. 7. No poſſeſſion or fortune. A 


NOV 


man that from very norhing, is grown into an unſpeakable eſtate 
Shakeſp. 8. No difficulty, no trouble. We make nothing of it. / 
9. A thing of no proportion. I he chaige is vu to the protit. 

acorn. 10. Trifle, foinething of no confideration or im nce. 
Multiplication of rorhings. P p. 11. N. thing has a kind of ad- 
verbial {ignitication ; in ne degree, not at all. Auria nothing diſmay - 
ed. Knules. | 

No TwixGxt5s [of vt ing] 1. Ninili y. Done. 
thi:g of no valuc. Hatibre:. 
worthlcfnels. | 
= gn 8 It. alicia, Sp. of uotitia, Lat.) 1. Obſer- 

non, regard, heed, remark. Locke. 2. Intelligence given or re- 
ceived. advice, information. 
. vi] eat of if ay 

! L of giving information or advice, rep. cienta- 
tion by marks or ſymbols. eder. 

To No'triry, verb act. [ n<tifier, Fr. zotificar, Sp. of notifico, Lat.] 
to make known, to give to underſtand, to declare. to publith. = 

Nor iox, Fr. [vie, Lat.] 1. The form of any tling rex | 
or conceived in the mind, conception, idea, image, thought. 2. O- 
— 1 72 Aliiſon. 3. Uunderſtanding. ſenſe. intellectual fa- 

uity ; a ſenſe frequent in Shak ; | 

No'tIoxz1, —— 3 _ Tp 

me nary, deal, ang ouly in idea, vinonarv, 
fan aſlical. lt 1s merely a vf, and imaginary thing. Bortley, 2 
TOY to — — in ideas, not realiti.s. Giant 

OTIONA LITY | of rotzenal empty u A opinion; 0 
. 1 empty ungrounded opinion ; an obj - 

No" xALLY, @ 0. [of z2tr5zal} in idea, mentally, in our con 
ce ption. though no in reality. Norris. e 

No rioAITNISss [of ».t5 nul] imaginarineſs. 

Noros it vv. der Noto iotsxkss. 

: _ Riouvs Loben. Fr. ro .., it. and Sp. ol netoriu;, Lat.] pub 
kly known. evident. maniſeit, plain. app>rext, not hidden. lei- 
commonly uſed of thi g kwo n, to their Citedvant: ge: whenee b 
thoſe who do nut krow the true f:gnihcation of the « ord, an nes 
cious crime is called a notorious crime, whether public or (ec; et. | 

NoTo'r1oU5LY, adv. {of rotsricus) evidently, manifettiy, plain'y 
openly, publicly. 2 | b i 

Nowo'rtousxtss, or Notorr'try [of terien, 
maniſeſtneſs, plainn-fs, the ſlate 
fame. Adtifer. 

To Non r, ver ac. to ſhear. Ainſworth. 

No'trrixcuan, the capital of Nottinghamſhire, fituated on the 
Lind, nar its influx into the ['rent. It ſends tuo member to ar 
liament, and gives title of carl to the noble family of Finch. The 
county of Nottingham alſo tends two members to parliament. 

No us re., Gr.] the fouth-wind. ** When s theds, i Pepe 

No'rwuatar, t. fot ust and Hr] Of wheat there are ins 
forts. French, M hich is bearded ; and not,, to termed, becauſe 
it is un carded, being contented with a ng er foil Core . 

Nor wirus n. ut, c,. [01 1a pro ard pranvan, Sax. Thi; 
word, though in contormity to other writers called here a contanctio:: 
is properly a participle adj: etive, ar i: is con ur deu of ref and 27 

ftanding, and anſu cis et ably tothe Lite oo 11 42.9: 11s moſt prore I% 
and analogically ud in the jative wake, ; holte with 4 now ; at 
he is rich, rotu ere fpranding bis lofi; it if not prog er ti, ſey, lie Se wa 
notzrithflanding he has loſt muck; yet thy mote of aritins js 3 
frequent, and Addiion has vied it. But when a {rntence fulluws, 11 18 
more grammatical to inſert &/@t , he is zich ze Pan g r * 
has loit nich. When ature £5, i wind a Ivte;y, ih: ex: 2 
ſon 15 elliptical. this or that being vt. der oy, 7 er how \ $ Wi- OE 
lindrance r ontru ion from. 2. Alticuon ; tui, 1; 10% Tron. . 
Neverthelets, however. | 1 8 

Nova rlans, fo named of N:w4+:, or (a: 1 think te name 
conitantly read in St. Cypriar's letters. and ia tna: at yg th Co ntl 

u biſhop of Rome) Nowarian, a Romer prefivcer, won formed e {bring 
[or rent) from the church, atier the Der poriecuiion, ard bout the 
middie of the zd century; grounded on her /ip, 
tion of discipline, by renduatting n , 01: Citi, repent ne. to 
her communion. For this it ſ n N judge ao creat wn Ft 
dulgence ; * nut conſide ing, us (rm lag wh 1 we G p 
adminiilration this contruvetix ae, that ther, v ho wore hc ded in 
the front of the battl», i. e. in the Decan pronottyun, d te wards, 
i. e. in the ſecond engagement, fo courarenutly perievere; as after 
the ex in ple of the good thepherd, to chen then 14s, any thed their 
blood.” Cyyrtant Oper Ed. Erojm. p. 495. 


2. Nothing, a 
3. Non exiitence, infignificancy, 


oy or z0toriute, Fr.] 
of being publicly known, public 


2 5 relaxa- 


falſe biſhops; and by ſo doing at once cv. throw th t eine con, u- 


tian [De ir ADT IOX EN | on which e, iſcoſ ac was grounded, f e 
univerſal well connected && Iv n the church,” þ 1145, New ya 


he ſtop here; but ventured (45 we are ite rmed, p. 38. 
thoic who came over to bim tron the church. Gy which let gy wow 
ſtance, St. C\pr eiur's reflection is wei: worth our notice; Nor inen 
fia inram wire, &c. i. c. Novatium act> like vour ©, v hoy tu“ 
they arc not nen, would numic ind, as propoſing (by Yi Bom wy 
allume 10 441M5ELF the authority of the Carnortc church, win i 
ſact hc is xvitheut tho pale of the church.” To fixe there“ e. in 
the conit:ruftion of this antie t witer, was in cle ta wichgr + the © 
from anden they rebaptized. ; 


fd $90 +8 > 


n this fon; both the Dr. anc "I 
niunti an, rebupti/ed the catunol ce that came over i9 them . judo: 6 
them at chat time 100 60 t in doctiinc, dicciphne, S to etesve 
the name of a church. And on the ici: ti: tyot at ( 11 

ſelf reb aß tiſed (as he tells us, p. 319.) the convert. fat: 


"RY 
44 Sabiiianl:, 
Marci: ih, &c. | mean as judping tO orm daptitm ig hove tony, 
originally null and void. ** For how, [s be. p. 53, cop 1h. et 
man Obtain lei ien of un by bipuln, who deric- zur Cx 


KTO 


cn, 


N O W 


Goo, the Farver of C (as did in his judgment both the Martis- 


wins Ind far, when Chritt received from that very Father 
the verv aud * winch we are baptized and ſet a for God ; 
that F.ither, whom he Rue“ His GREATER ;" from a he PETI- 
T10%<+Þ i» be glorited, and who:E WILL he fulfilled, even to the 
obedence of drinking the cup, and undergoing death? What is it in 
ef.ct but to become Fa ta er with Leretics, to affirm that he can ob- 
tain remillion of fin, ander covert of che name of Corifl ; who grievoully 
Un acaes and fins aun he Farnes, and Lors God of Chriſt ? 
See Miaciostrts. N PiTKIPASSIANS] CHURCH, and 
Carntana is, compared ; and under the 4% word * CATHARIL". 
Nov is uſcd as an abbrev;ation for November. 


Nora“ rt, Fr nov:>:ane It. b. , Lat. in civil law] the in- 
troductio of tomeching nev-; alſo a change or alteration of an obli- 


gation, whereby it becomes extinguiſhed and annihilated. or an en- 
tering into a ne oblig ion from one perſon to another. 

Nova'ror, Lat. one who makes or introduces ſomething new, a 
changer of che late, an uſurper. 

No vl. a4. {mn weilus, Lat. novella, It. nownclic, nomen, Fr.] t. 
New, not antient, unuſual, not uſed of old. 2. {In the civil law] 
appendant to tae code, aid of later enaction. 

No'veL, falt. Im e. Fr. novella, It. nowela, Sp. of novellus, 
Lat.] 1. An ingenious relation ot a pleatant adventure or intrigue, a 
tort romance. a ſmall tale, generally of love. 2. A law annexed to 
the code. The abe are 168 volumes of the civil law, added to the 
codex by the emperor Jutlinian. 

No'veiisr [nouwh:fte, Fr.] 1. 
cer. 2. A unter of novels. fy 3 
Noarrgixrss, or No'vei.ry [rowitas, Lat. roveaute, Fr. vo vita. Ie. 

1 vd, Sp] the ſtate of that which is new, or unknown to former 
times, neu nei, inroviricn or change. See INNOVATION. 

Novi nta {[rovembre, Fr. and It. noviembre, Sp. nwembro, Port. 
mew, hor, fo called of a:won, Lat. nine, being the ninth month of the 
year beginaing at March, which when the Romans named the 
months, was accounted the firſt} the eleventh month beginning at Ja- 
nuary. : 

No»: "M+11.t5, the gods of the Sabines, a ſpecies of gods worſhip- 
ped by the antient Romans. See Novt xf s. | 
 Noverany, . the number of nine, nine colleSively. 

Nove'x$i1LEs ( ue, among the Romans] heroes newly 
received into the number of their gods; or elſe thoſe gods of the pro- 
vinces and kiogdoms, which they had conquered, and to which they 
offered facrific-5. 3 8 

Nove'scal., adj. Inoverealis, L. at.] pertaining to a mother-in-law, 
beſceming a wotier-in law, having the manner of a ſtep-mother. 

Novaur, at. ( vada, Sp. naht, ne auha, not any thing, or nophre, 
Sax. ] 1. i not any thing. 2. Lo ſet at nought, to ſlight, 
not to value, to diſregard. | | | 

Novice, . Fr. [o- , It. mwaicio, Sp. of nwitius, Lat.] 1. 
A new beginner in any art or profeſſion, a raw, unſkilful, and unex- 
perienced perſon, one not acquainted with any thing, a freſh man. 2. 
One who has entered a religious houſe, but not yet taken the vow. 

Novi'ctare, or Novi'r1aTE [novicat, Fr. noviziato, It. E d- 
de, Sp. of nowitiatus, Lat.] 1. Novicethip, the time during which a 

rſon is a novice, the ſlate of a novice. 2. [Wi h Roman catho- 
5 a year of probation appointed for the trial of religious, whether 
or not they have a vocation, and the neceſſary qualities for living in 

the rules, to the obſervation of which they are to bind themſelves by 
vow. 3. The houſe or place where novices are inſtructed. 

No' vir v [nouveaurs, Fr. novita, It. of nowitas, Lat.] newneſs, 
novel:y. Brown. | | 

Nour, . the crown of the head. See NoLL. 

NovLb of ne ac]! would not. Spenſer. ” 

Nous [=, Fr. none, It. nombre, Sp. xomen, Lat. with gramma- 
rians] the tirtt part in ſp-zch, denoting the name of a thing. 

To Nou'r1:H, verb act. [nutrio, Lat. nourrir, Fr. nudrire, It. au- 
Air. Sp. »uirir, Port.] 1. To ſe d. to promote e 
as foo does. Bacen. 2. To encreaſe or ſupport by food or aliment 
of any kind. 3. To ſuppor:, to keep or maintain. Pharaoh's 
daughter took him up and » aj him. Ads. 4. To encourage, to 


foment. Hooker. 5. To train up or educate. Neither do I a up 


young men. {ſaiab. | | 

To Nov'r154, verb next. To gain nouriſhment ; unuſual. Bacon. 

Novu's1S$HABLE * nouriſh) ſuſceptive of nouriſhment. Grew, 

Nou“ xisneA {of nouri/e] the perſon or thing that nouriſhes. 

Nov'a isn, fart adj. [new rant, Fr. nutriens, Lat.) affording 
nuriſhment. See To Novus. 8 

Nov'rISHMENT [noarriture, nouriſement, Fr. nutrimento, It. nutri- 
miente, Sp.] 1. Food, Ec. that which nouriſhes the body, that which 
is given or received in order to the ſupport or encre ie of growth or 
ſtrength. 2. Nutrition, ſupport of ſtrength. Milton. 3. Suſtenta- 
tion, ſupply of things needful. Hoker, _ : 

No'urriTURE, 7. [nourritare, Fr. this was afterwards contract- 
ed to nurture] education, inſtruction. Sper ſer. | 

No'ursLixG, uh. the nurſe, the nurſling. Spenſer. 

Nou aisuabLE, adj. [of zoxriſh] ſuſceptive of nouriſhment. Grew. 

To No'ustL, verb at. [of aue, noxle, noſe] to entrap, to en- 
ſnare, as in a n2oie or trap. 

Now, adv. nu, Sax. nu, Dan. Su. Du. and L. Ger. nun, H. 
Ger.] 1. At this time, at the time preſent. 2. A little while ago. 
Walter. 3. At one time, or in one reſpect, at another time. Now 
high, »-w low. Pope. 4. It is ſometimes a particle of connection, 
like the French or, and Latin autem. 5. Aſter this, ſince things are 
ſo; in familiar language. L'E/ffrange. 6. Now and then, at one time 
and another, uncertainly. 

Now, feb/t. preſent moment. 
Convlep. — 

-> Now-apays, atv. at this time. | 

No'wep, aj. {nou#, Fr. in heraldry} wreathed, knotted, of the 
Latin, nodarus, and fignifies ſome intricacy in the way of knotting, 
and is applied to ſuch tails of animals as are very long, and ſometiues 
are repreiented in coat armour, as if tied in a knat. Brown. 

No'wzs, ſoit. [from noue, O. Fr. which they now write roce] the 
maria de knot; ob:olere. Cratatv. f 

Nowuke k, adv. {of 2 and where] not in any place. 


An eternal zow does ever laſt. 


Innovator, aſſertor of novelty. Ba- 


Brown. | 


wth or ſicength 


or reckon, to tell how many. 


NUM 


No'w:se, H. [of no and wiſe ; this is commonly ſpoke and writ. 
2 ignorant barbarians zcwwaz:] not in any manner or degree. 


Now: [hnol, Sex.] the top of the head, the crown. See Noli. 

Nox, Lat. night, an imagi {s of the poets. 

Noxious, af. — 4 noxius, Lat.] 1. Hurtful, offenſive, 
miſchievous, de ve, unwholſome. 2. Guilty, criminal. Noxzicu 
in the eye of the law. Bramball. 


No'z10u:Ly, adv. [of zexiow] hurtfully, perniciouſly. 

No'xtousxtss [of nexicws] offenſiveneſs, unwholeſome- 
— — A 

OR, „sf. 1 „ the ſnout, the 

N. S. gn an. new ffile. _ 

To N nnr, verb a. to bruiſe with handy cuffs. Ainſworth. 
— adj. ¶ nabilis, Lat.] marriageable, fit for marriage. 

rior 


Nr. 0's, adj. or Nu'siLovs [L, It. of abi, Lat.] 


7. | 
Nuc1'ytrovs [of zxcfer, Lat.] nut bearing. 
Nucxia N Glad, Lat. {fo called from Dr. Nuck, a phyfician 
in Holland, who firſt di them] certain kernels or glands ſeat- 
ed in that part of the ſkull where the eye is placed between the abdu- 
cent muſcle of the eye, and the bone „ 
Nu' cr zus, Lat. the kernel of a nut; alio any thing about which 
matter 15 gathered or 
Nuctevs, Lat. [with aſtronomers] the head of a comet; alſo the 
central or middle part of a 5 
Nuoe [and, Fr. nuda, It. of nudxs, Lat.] naked, bare. 
ory DE 1 — writers] — Anna — it is not only ap- 
to when grow without leaves, but to ſeeds when they 
are 1 in no veſſel. | my 
U dis [with ſurgeons] pledgets dipt in ointment, for for 
* of £ womb. "_ oops 
U'DITiES [in painting and ſcul is uſed to ſignify thoſe pa 
of a human . —— — = — — 
where the carnations appear. 
Nu bir [mdre, Fr. nucita, It. of nuditac, Lat.] nakedneſs; alſo 
W parts. D/ den. 
Nup rr [in painting] a picture repreſenting a naked perſon. 
Nu'tr {»yox, Fr, 223 the ſpindle of a Minding Cair- 
caſe. See Newt, 
Nuca'city, or Nuca"LiTY [nugacitas, from nugaci:, gen. of u- 
gar. nugaiitas, Lat.] trifling talk or behaviour, ſutility. 
Nusa“ rio [xugor, Lat.] the act or practice of trifling. Pacos. 
Nu'is axe, Fr. 1. 8 ing noxious or offentive. 2. (Ia law? 
ing that incommodes the neighbou . hood. 6 
Nuxe (xuca, It.] the hinder part of the head, the noddle. 
To Nuit, verb af. [alias. wy; to annul, to annihilate, to de- 
prive of efficacy or exifience. Grew. ; 
Nur. . [e, It. 254, Sp. zx/lus, Lat.] void, of no force, 
ineffeQual. | 


S 1 | 
Nur, uch. hing of no power, or of no meauing. Bacon. 

Nu'LLED, part arj. made void. 5 
Fe... [nallica, It. nulidad, Sp. xzllletas, La:.] nulli y, no- 


o Nu'LLiry, verb ad. [of nul'us, and fo or facio, Lat.] to make 
void, and of none effect. | Sp 
Nu'lLITY ng. Lat. ruliite, Fr.) 1. The flate of being null 
and void, or of no effect, want of force or efficacy. Seach. 2. Want 
of exiſtence. Bacon. | 


Nuss, adj. [benumen, benumbed, Sax.] 1. Deprived in a great 


meaſure of the power of motion and ſenſation. chill, moticnlets. Like 


a ſtony ſtatue cold and numb. Shake peare, 2. Ecnumbirg, producing 

chillneſs. All thin and naked to tue an cold night. Shake care. 
To Nuns, werb a7. to ceaden, wo ſtupiſy, to nuke cull of mo- 

tion or ſenſation. Belinghroke. 

—— [of zuzbed} torpor, interruption of ſenſation, chil- 
D 


Nv'unga [aumerns, Lat. nombre, Fr. numero, Tt. Sp. and Port.] 
1. Any particular collection of unites, as even and odd. 2. Ihe ipe- 
cies of quantity by „ hich it is computed how many. 43. Many more 
than one. 4. Multitude that may be reckoned. Nations and tribes 
out of number. 2 Eſdras. 5 Con.parative multitude. Numer itielf 
importeth not much in armies. Bacon. 6. Aggregated multitude. 
You may ſend for your ſick and the reſt of your vu er. Pacer, 7. 
Harmony, proportions calculated by number. MIt. 8. Verſes, 
poetry. Pope. 9. [In gramriar] in the noun, is the variation or change 
of termination to ſignity a number more than one. | 

To Nu 'uat, verb act. [zumere, Lat. vum rer. Fr.] 1. To count 
2. To reckon as one of the ſame kind. 
He was zumbered with the tranſgrefiors. ib. 

Htjelute Nuuszxs [with algebraiſts] are all numbers expreſſed 
by figures and cyphers, not having any letters joined to them. | 

Broken Nuunzas, are fractions, ſuch as conſiſt of ſeveral parts of 
unity, as a part to the whole. 

Compoſite Nuuskx. or C Numses [in arithmetic] a num- 
ber which may be divided by number, lets than the compete it- 
ſelf, bu: er than unity. 

G:lilen Numer [with aſtronomers] a period of 19 years, at che 
end of which the fun and moon nearly retura to have the ſame aſpects 
in the ſame parts of the zodiac as before. 

Inperfect Nuunkas, are ſuch, whoſe aliquot parts being ad- 
ded together, make either more or leſs than the whole number, and 
are either abundant or defective. 

lacon poſite Nux, Prime NuwBER, or Simple Nuugl [in arith- 
metic] a number which can only be divided or meaſuted by itſelt or 
by unity, without leaving any remainer. 

Irrational! NUMBER, is a ſurd, or a number that is :2commenſurab!e 
with unity. 

Perfe# Nunes, are ſuch whoſe aliquot parts, being added toge- 
ther, make the whole number, as 6, 28. Sc. | 

Prime Nuuska, is that which is only divifible by unity, as 5 ans 
7 are. 


Raticnal Nuus Ex, is ſuch as is commenſurabl with unity. 
Wit 


NUR 


I hee NumineRs, the ſame as integers, / - or thoſe that in the 
manner of expreſſing refer to unity, as a whole does to a part. 

Nu'unzakx [of amber] he who numbers. 

Nu'vBERLESS, adj. [of number] innumerable, more than can be 
reckoned. 

NuwBrrs, the fourth book of Moſes, ſo called from its giving 
account of the numbering of the Iſraelits; numbers in poetry. Sce 
Ru vk. 

Nu'ustixs [ombles, Fr.] the intrails of a deer, Qc. | 

Nu'uBxtss [of numb) interruption of action or ſenſation, torpor, 
ſlupifaction, deadneſs. Sexth. 

UMERABLE, a4. [numerabile, It. of numerabilis, Lat.] that may 
be numbered. 

Nu'MERAL, ci. Fr [numerale, It. of mnumeralis, from nume ru, 
Lat. number] pertaining to number, conſiſting of numbers. Locke. 

NuwMtRAL Letters, are thoſe letters which are — uſed for 
numbers, as L for 55, C for 100, D for 500, M tor 100. 

Nu'MERALLY, adv. [of numeral} a-coidiog io number. Brown. 

Nu'mErals. See NumeraAL Letters. 

Nu'meRARY, at}. [nuwcrus, Lat.] belonging to 2 cer'ain num 
ber. Ayteffe 

Nun AA T tox. Fr. [rumeratione, It. numeratio, Lat.] t. The 1G of 
numbering. 2. Number contained. Brown. 3. In arithmeti the 
rule that teaches the notation of nu. bers, and method of icading nnm- 
þers regularly noted. | 

NuwtRa'ToR, Lat. one who numbers. | 

NuxtraTor [nemeratear, Fr.] 1. That number which ſerves as the 
common meaſure to others. 2. [Of a fratton] is the number plac. d 
above the ſeparating line, and exprefling the number of the parts of 
unity in any fraction, as 4, where 4 is the numerator. 

Nume'riCaL, adj. [munerique, Fr. numerico, It. numer:s, Lat] 
1. Pertaining to number, numeral, denoting number. 2. I he fame 
not only in kind or ſpecies, but in number. Sexth. 3. Paricular, 
individual. 

Nume'rICAaLty, adv. [cf numerical] with reſpect to ſameneſs in 
number, individually. I hat the ſulpher of antimony would be but 
numerically different from the diſtilled butter or oil of roſes. Be. 

Nu'urkisr (ru,, Lat.] one that deals in numbers. The doc- 
trine of the zumerifts. Brown. 

Nuntro'siTY [aumeroclus, Lat.] 1. Number, the ſtate of being nu- 
merous. Numerofity of aſſertors. Brown. 2. Harmony, numerous 
tow. | | 
Nut ao, a term which merchants and others prefix to a certain 

number of things. marked thus [No] 


Nu'uk sous [rombreax, Fr. z«erofo, It. and Sp. of nameroſess, Lat.] 


1. Abounding in number, manifold, confiſting of many, not few. 
Not ſo much obſerved for having a »:merous as 2 wiſe conncil. Bacon. 
2. Melovious, muſical, conſiſting of rightly numbered. His 
verſes are fo numerous, ſo various, and fo harmonious. Dryden. 
Nuluuaav, adj. Lune, Lat.] relating to money. All the 
while the ponderal drachma continued the ſame, juſt as our ponderal 
_ remains as it was, tho the rummary hath much decreaſed. Ar- 
hnot. | 
Nu'wMUELAR, adj. [of u, Lat. money] pertaining to mo- 


Nu'usx vr, fubſt. [probably from numb, dull, ſtupid, and ſtall. 
Fob:;ſon] 1. d a dolt, a blockhead. | 
Or toes and fingers in this caſe, 
Of uns ſelf would take the place. Prior. 
2. The head; in ludicrous language. They have talked like aunb- 
ulli. Arb. thnot and Pope. 
Ne'm>xuiLED, adj. [of unt] dull, ſtupid, doltiſh. That 
clod-pated, numfeulled ninnyhammer of yours. Arbuthrer. | 
Nux [nun, Sax. Tones, Fr. qu. nom nupta, Lat. i. c. not married] 
one who has bound herſelf by vow to a ſingle life, ſeparated hertelf 
from the world, and devoted f to the ſervice of God, and the 
ſeverer duties of religion, = 2 in a cloiſter from the world 
and the converſe of men. molt blooming toait in the iiland 
might have been a z#v. Addi/or. | | | 
lux, a bird called a titmouſe. 
Nu'xc uo, an afternoon's repaſt, a meal between dinner and ſup- 
per. Hudioras. | 
Nu'xcio [vence, Fr. nunzio, It. of nuncius, Lat.] 1. A 


„„ 
the 


Nu NCIATURE [nomciature, Fr. nonziatura, It. nuncio, Lat.] the 
office of a nuncio. _ mY | . 
Nu'ncuyaTive, or NuxcuPa'ToRY, ag. | noncupatif, Fr. 
os Lat.] publickly or ſolemnly declaratory, pre 


11 Will [in civil law] a will or teſtament made be- 
fore witneſſes by word of mouth, and not by writing. | 

Nu'xpina any the Romans] a goddeſs, who, as they believed, 
preſided over the puriſiations or luſtrations of children, which ſome de- 
rwe from ones, Lat. becauſe the male infants were not purified till 

the gth day; but the females on the 8th. See Cixcuucisiox. 
 Nu'xxexv of ] a convent or cloiſter of nuns, or of women 
under a vow of chaſtity, dedicated to the ſeverer duties of religion. 

Nu'eTuaL, adj. Fr. [reziale, It. nuptualis, Lat.] 2 to 
a _— or marriage, conſtituting marnage, uſed or in mar- 
riage. Tazlor. 


nuncu- 
ver- 


v' rruals, /ubſt. [like the Latin nuptie, without a ſingular] mar- 


_ riage or wedding. - 
(U'PTUALIST, 2 bride or bridegroom, or one who makes 
matches. | 
Nusse [ nourri/7e, æcurrice, Fr. of nutrix, Lat.] 1. One whotakes care 


of fick perſons. 2. A woman that has the care of another's child. 3. 
One who breeds, educates or protects. 4. An old women, in con- 


tempt. 5. The ftate of being nurſed. 6. [In compoſition] any 
thing that ſupplies food. Walter. 

o Nusse, verb ad. [from the noun, or by contraction from nu 
riſÞ; nourrir, Fr. nutrire, It. nutrio, Lat.] 1. To take care of, to tend 
the ſick. 2. To bring up a child not one's on. 3. To bring up 
any thing young. 4. Jo pamper, to foment. 5, To nourith, to 
| 6. To ſoften, to cheriſh, to encourage. 


nuts by 
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Nu ase [of »w/e] 1. One that nurſes. Slateg care 2. A pio- 
moter, *ncourag-r or ſomenter. | | 

Nur ery [of gour- e. Fr. anurſe] 1. A nurſe's chamber, or place 
where „ou g children are nuried and broug' t up. 2. The att or cf 
fce of nurtng. 3. Thai which is the »hyect of a lurſes care. J 
fon. 4 [Among gardeners] a plot of ground or place ſet apart in a 
garden or orchard, for railing young trees, ſtock, or plan's, to be 
tra"ipanted to other ground. 5. The fate or place where any thing 
is fo'tered or brought up. f:-om a nurſery of children, or whence any 
thing is to be removed, fon: a nurſery of trees. 


N $ q 1 1 1 * 2. 
2 . a a coliege ct young perſons deſigned for the miniſtry 


Nr's:LixG [of w/e] one nurſed up, a fondling. Sce Cuntisti ING. 
Nu. rv {contacted from ».u iture, Fr I 1. Education, inſtrue 
ton. mil:tution. Lite uſed. Spe, fr. 2. Dict, ford. Milvor. 
=4 Nvu'k ag pos act. (rom the ſubtt.] 1. To train, to brin 
to enucate. Metten. 2 i y for 
2 2 Lo ——— to bring by food and 
dv SANCE (nan, Fr] annoyance. Sce Nuance. 
15 NuTLE, wb af. to fondle, to cherith. Corrupted from 
1 e. eri l. | 
Nut (aut. Sax. noet, Du. not, Su. and Ger. nul, H. Ger. Horx 
Fr. zoce, It. xucz, Sp. vx. Lat.] 1. A fruit or kernel included in a Mell. 
or a feed includ. d in a brittle, but not flony fell ; if the ſholt and 
_ vs in tie 1 1 Ns pulpy fruit, they then mate not a nut 
ut a ſtone. 2. ma Ly, WI at e 4 wi 2 
teeth of wheels. n. W 
Nur [with an tomiſte] the glands. 
Nu raw , a4j. [of aut and brows] brown, like © ripe nut tha 
has been kept log Hen. 
Nu —_— EA [of aut and crack] an inſlrument vice for brea! ins 
ure. ; 
Nu'TGaLL {of n ard gal] excreſcence of n oak. F 
Nu'rnarcu, Nu'tjountr, or No'rriczes, ah. the nut! 


A bird. 


Nur, [of rut and 5224] a flick. with a hook at the ci. to 
pull down boughs that the nuts .nay be gack ted. wy 

NuTa'Tios [with aftron mers] a kind of rrepidation or tretultu. 
motion of the axis of the nt. whereby in each annual revolution it 
is twice inci.ned to the ecl:ptic, aud as often returas 
ſition. 

NeTaca'TION Cant, Lat.] nouriſhment. The tongue of this 
animal is a teco d argument to 06: thiuw this airy rutrication. Brow». 

Nu rute [from nut and muguet. Fr. rr = lata, Lat. 5. e. the 
muſked nut} a ſpice, the fruit „ a tree as big as a pear tr-e, growing 
in the iiland of Banda in the Eatt-Indies. The nutmeg is a kernel of 
a large frui: not unlike the peach, and ſeparated from that and from 
its inveſtient coat, the mace, before it is tent over to us; except that 
the er fruit is ſometimes brought io us in preſerve. 

Mali NUTMEG, a nutmeg different from the common, 
and weaker as to — en 

Nu'ramert [wutriments, It. nutrimertum, Lat.] nouriſhment, food. 

NuTRIME'STAL, 4. [of autriment) alinemal, having the qua- 
lities of nouriſhment or food. Arbuthuct. 

Nurat'r1 ion, Fr. [aitrizione, It. auf, from natrio, Lat. to 
nouriſh} the act or quality of nouriſhing or encreaſing growth, nou 
riſnment. | 

Nurrrriovs, 
riſhing. 

Nurairious Juice [with anatomiſts] a juice which aford: nou- 
riſhment to the ſeveral parts of tue body. 

Nvu'raitive, adj. [brit. Fr. tive, It. and Sp. from gui 
Lat.] nou: iſning. or that ferves for nau ihment. nut: iment il. 

Nu'rair uk |: a/rio, Lat.] the po er of nourtihing. arr. 

Nu'TSKELL (ot % and e] the hard ſu s tute that incloſes the 
kernel of the nut Locke. | 

NuT-TREE [of ut and tree] a tree tha beate ntl, a hazle. 

Nux. Lat. 1. A nut. 2. {With botanitis] avy fruit thut has a 
hard kernel. | 

To Nv'zzLE, verb act. {this word in its original fi h¹catian ſeems 
corrupted from »»»>/'e but when its original means was tig tien. 
writers ſluppoſed it : cone tom zz 072% . and ig hat jene uſed 
it] to nurſe, to futter. „%%% . 

To Nu'zzrt, verb rent. 1 To go with the 1G doin like 2 hog, 
Arbuthnet. 2. [o neſtle, to h de tue head, kt ayouny ointd does in 
his mother's boſom. 5 

| Nycratlo'ria fra. of wxrDs, by nieht, 4, blind, and 
erg, Gr. fight. ] 2 diteale in the cs, V. tc i t % % 4. A un 
neſs of fight in the night or in dark plices, vitue tony e 


Q its former po- 


2. [nutricrus, from »-:517, Lat. to nouriſh] nou- 


TC 


light. 2. A dianefs of ſght in the li aht. and a ew 1 n a 
or dark places. Gorn 7:us defies it us, Phe, bs. a3 he, 
is one that ſees by day; but ky night, or in the v., Y . „or, 


as ACTUar. 2 Meth c. 7. favs, * wno ater; wt? 54 bai, and 
nothing in the night E. ſatlius in Og. A. p 21. afl. gn: its true ety- 
male; y by ſaying, rab 6 Mer N Mx D. To, ag. APPENDIX ad 
Theſaur. H. St:pian. Conflintin. &c. Tg: 

NycTt'Lia [NA, of wi nigit, and rw Gr. to ſacrifice 
or celebrate religious du: ies] nocturnal orgi > of Bacchus, which once 
every three years were celebrated for three nights {ucceſiively, vith 
flambeaux, drinking in o riotous and diſorderly a mai. ner, that the 
Roman: aboliſhed them. 

Nycrut'uen Lrbrgsge Gr ] the ſpace of 24 hours, an ee 
night and day, or by a Jerry + idiom, PART of that ſpace. 53. 4. An. 
ver. 49. | 

Nyawen [wmphe, Fr. 1% ba, It. mmh, Lat. wats. tr 1 1 

oddels of the woods, meadows, or water, as river, fpil 5, 1.05, 
E. 2. Applied by Hout to a five woman, w het! er Ati r 
unmarried. 

Ny'meua [wppn, Gr.] the little thin u herein infects ave incloſed, 
bota while they are in the epg, 07 a ter te, nave Unger ne in p- 
parent transformation. or the firit change of te even; a puimer worm 
or maggot. in tuch inſecis as undergo 2 trantornmat un: of HL Ie! 
the orowth or increaſe of the eruca, whereby the Boure of tie luccend 
ing animal is beginning to be expretiea Ly te exylienuun t mom 
bers, which before lab involved up in te erica t a plant is in 7, 


. 
* 
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ſeed} ſo that mi is only the animal under that imper fect form. 
It is ſometimes & ed cr y/als, iometimes awrelia, and by others Ne- 
7 talus. 

2 Nvveun ſvith matomiſts] two ſmall, ſoft pieces of fleſh, one 
on cech lide the vulva Co: great cn they are of a Spongious ſub- 
Bance, and full of HL e. Kiel, Sec NywmenotowyY. 

Ny »1p#i 4, Lat. {with anatomitts] a hollownefs or void ſpace in 
the rether lip. x 

Ny tpi + a. Lat. f. Gr.] the Water - lilly or water roſe. 

N y+1Þ4...a, Lat. (in Rome] certain baths or grottos ſacred to the 
eint from „hoe ſtatues, which adorned them, or from the 
water 470 fountains which they afforded, they were ſo called. 

NTV rA (egal of , Gr. a bride] 4 public hall or 
buildivg amg the ancients, richly furniſhed and adorned for public 
banquets, where thote, who wanted conveniencies at home, held 
their marriage fenfts. 

NV fn Nia, Lat (zap, the nymphz, and ana, Gr. mad- 
nef-] the farvr utertnus, 2 diftemper which provokes women to tranſ- 


NYS 


greſ the bounds of common modeſty without reſtraint. 
N Yue#o'Tour, Lat. [gf Ea, Gr.] a cutting off the nym- 
phz, the protuberance of which ſometimes hinders the 644, 
or makes it difficult. See Nxur na. Dr. Keil fays, that the 
labia of the great chink being a little ſeparated, there appear the 
NYMPHA., One on each fide the chink ; ms that they are two ſmall 
pieces of fleſh, reſembling the membranes that hang under the throat; 
of pullets. Nells Anatomy. p. 9. We mult reter our reader to P. 
104. for the account of their uſe. Sec CIiroais and NertxTthe, 
and ag > the laſt read [in the line there quoted from Hows, 
iT, IC 

Nrurus, plur. of nymph [w:p@as, Gr.] they were of ſeveral claſſe: ; 
the rae, the dryade;, and the hamadryacc;, in the woods, in the 
2 meadows, among the green paitures. The zaiade: were for the 

ntains and nvers; and the secret that took their name from »-- 
ius their father, were appointed to the ſea. 

In IxcLisn, Dia; to Nu, Nereid;. &c. 
Nys {a Corruption of re 1] non is, not i- Obſolete. Spen/cy. 


OAT 


„, Roman; 0 », Italic; Q 6, Engliſh; O o Saxon; are 
the fourteenth letter> in order of the alphabet; , the fif- 
teenth, and , the 24th of the Greek, and ?, the th 
of the Hebrew. | 

O has in Engliſh either a long ſound, as drone, groan, 
broke, coal, dvoli; or a ſhort found, as got, not, prong, long. It is 
uſually denoted long by a fervile 4 ſubjoined, as hen, or by e at the 
end of the ſyllable, as bone, bone: when theſe vowels are not append- 
ed. it is generally ſhort, except before , as drel!, jcrcl!, and even 
then it 15 — ſhort, as li, poll. | 

O. is not ſounded in people, jeopardy, Ec. 

O, with the ancients, was a numeral Jeter ſignifying 11. 

©, with a daſh, ftuod for eleven millions. 

O is uied as an interjection of calling, exclamation or wiſhing. 

Oar, alf. {this word is variouſly written, aff, ofe, and oph; it 
ſeems 1 corruſ ion of f, a demon or iairy ; in German aff, from 
which--ur ef; and means properly the ſame with changeling : a fool- 
' iſh ch id left by malevolent cup or fairies in the place 
witty, «hich they ſteal way. Jen]! 1. A changeling, a fooliſh 
child left by the tairies. 2. A dolt, blockhead or idio 

Oa'r15#, . [of ca] ftupid, doltiſh. | 

Oa'risuxESsSs [of cafib] ſtupidity, dulneſs. | 

Oax [c'che, Du. eiche, Ger. eck, Su. aac, or xc, Sax.) a durable 
tree. 
the iccrns, it beazeth galls, oak-apples, oak nuts, which are inflam- 
mable, nd oak-berries, licking cloſe to the body of the tree without 
ſtalks. Bacon. 

Ck [evergreen] an ever-green tree, whoſe wood is accounted very 
zoo for many ſorts of tools and utenſils, and affords the moſt durable 
charcoal in the world. Aliler. | 

Car of Fferujalem, an herb. | | . 

O-:K-arPLE [of e and 4e] a kind of ſpongy excreſcence on the 
oak. Bacon. | | 
 Oa'KExN, adj. [of oak} pertaining to an oak, made of oak, ga- 
thercd from ok. Bacon. | | 
 Ox'xtx Pin, a fort of fruit ſo called from its hardneſs, which yields 
an excellent juice very much like the Weſtbury apple in nature, tho? 
not in ſhape. Mortimer. | | 

OK ax, or Oa x uu, old ropes untwilted, and pull'd out again 
into hemp like hurds of flax, to be uſed with pitch in the calking of 
ſhips, &-. | | 

1 a market town of Rutlandſhire, in the vale of Catmos, 


97 miles from London. 


Oar {ape, Sax. perhaps by alluſion to the common expreſſion of 


plowing the water, from the ſame root with ear, to plow, aro, Lat.] 
1. A long pole with a broad end, by which veſſels are driven in the 
water, the reſiſtance made by water io the oar, puſhing on the veſſel. 
2. {Among miner] See Okt. 
To Oar, verb neat. [from the ſubſt.] To row. And card with 
labouring arms along the flood. Pope. | 
To Oak, werb act. to impel by rowing. Shakeſpeare. 
O v, adj. [of ear] having the form or uſe of oars. 
h Ihe {wan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings manil/ing proudly, rows 
Her ſtate with vary fee. Milton. 
Oasr, /ubft. a kiln ; obſolete. Meurtimer. 
Ox rcaxE [of oat and cate] cake made of the meal of oats in the 
country, but thoſe uſed in London are made of the meal of wheat. 
Oa'Tex, pertaining to oats, made of oats, bearing oats. 


Oaru [ad, Sax. aith, Goth and Scot. ced, Dan. and Su. cedr, Du. 
eyd, Ger. the difference between the noun 2 and the verb „leaf is 
very obſervable, as it may ſhew that our oldeſt dialect is formed from 
different languages. 7obnſon.] the act of ſwearing, or confirming a 
thing by ſwearing, an affrmation or j romiie, corroborated by the 
atlellation of the divine being. 


one more 


No tree beareth ſo many baſtard fruits as the oak : for, beſides 


OBE 


Oa1n {in a legal ſenſe] a ſolemn action, whereby God is called 
to witneſs the truth of an affirmation, given betore one or more per- 
— umpowcred to receive the ſame. An oath is an appeal to Gud. 

wife. | : 

OaTua'BLE, adj. [of cath] obſolete ; capable of havivg an oath 
adminiſtcred. * J | * a 

You're not ca'table, 
Altho' I know you'll ſwear.  Shakeſprare. 

Oa'THBRE ax1ING, ut. [of oath and breek} perjury, the violation 
of an oath. 

His cathlrealing he mended thus, | 
By now forſwearing that he is forſworn, Shakeſpeare. 

Ora [of oat and malt} malt made of oats. In Kent they 
brew with one half catmalt. Mortimer. | 

Oa"Twr ar [of cat ard meal, from aten and mealepe, Fax.] . 
Meal or flour made by grinding of oats. Oatmeal butter Cui- 
wardly a — Arbutl not. 2. An herb. Ainferorth. | 

Oar Tr [of oat and thiftle] an herb. 

Oars [of aten or exan, Sax. to eat] a grain, food for hories; 
in moſt parts of England, and in others, as alſo in Scotland. the chict 


ſupport of the people; when uſed alone it is cou monly oats, but in 


com poſition oat. 
O'azixess [of cazy] ſlimy, muddy, marſhy quality. | 
O'azr [prob. of ope, Sax. a ſcale, g. 4. ſcaly] ſlimy, muddy, 
Sc. This, and its derivatives, are more commonly written cosy; 
which ſee. | 
OBamBULa'T10N [ebambulatic, 
the act of walking up and down. 
To Onpu'ct, werb ad. [chduco, from ob and duce, Lat. to draw] 
to draw over as a covering. Covered with feathers, hair, cr a coricex 


from 5 and ambulc, Lat. to walk] 


that is 6b&@rcd over the cutis. Hole. 


Ospru'cTion [of dutis, of 6b and duc, Lat. to diaw] the act of 
covering or overlaying with ſoine metal. matter, Cc. 

Onpu'racy, or Orpu'raTENKEss [of o{duratus, Lat.] hardneſs cf 
heart, inflexible, wickedneſs, impenitence. The abſclute con pletion 
of ſin in final ebdwracy. South. | 1 5 | | 

Oupu'rATE, adj. [obduratus, Lat.] 1. Hard of heart, inflexibly 
obſtinate in ill, impenitent. not ch lurate, open thy deaf ear. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Hardened, firm, ſlubborn. The very cuſtom of evil 
makes the heart chte again whatioerer inſtructions. Lieber, 3. 
Harſh, rugged. I he ol durate conſonants, without one inter- 


vening vowel. Suit. 


OBpu'aATELY, adv. [of obdurate) impenitently, obſtinately, in 
a hardened manner. 
Oupura'tiox [of obdurate]) hardneſs of heart, ſRubbornncſ.. 
Their obduration in evil. Hooker. 
 Onpu'red [obduratus, Lat.] hardened, impenitent, inflexible. 
Ont 'piexcE, Fr. [obbedienza, It. obediencia, Sp. obedientia, Lat.] 
ſubmiſſion, ſubjection, ſubn iſſion to authority, compliance with com- 


mand or prohibition. A ſtrange cbedience to a commiſſion. Bacon. 


Ontr'piexT [obbediente, It. chediente, Sp. cbediens, Lat.] ſubmitive 
to authority, compliant with command or ibition. To make 
them obedient to government. 7 i/lotſor. 

OBrpit'xTIAL, adj. [obedientiel, Fr.] pertaining to obedience, ac- 
cording to the rule of obedience. Hammond. 

OskoikxTIAL, . [from the adj.] ſuch as execute an office un- 
der ſuperiors, and with obedience to their commands. 

OnE'DIENTLY, advy. [of obedient] ſubmiſſiwely, with obedience. 

Ore'DiexTNEss [of obedient) obedient quality. 

Onr'isax CE, Fr. [this word is formed by corruption from abaiſunct, 
an act of reverence. Johnſon] a bow, a courteſy, an act of reveret ce 
made by inclination of the body or the knee. 

Ortr'saxT [obafant, Fr.] reverent, mak ug à low bow, couri:{, 
or congee. | 


Opit ta 


O B L. 


OsgL& A Sutura, Lat. of Gr. [of , Gr. 2 tpot ; with anato- 
miſts] a ſeam in the ſcull, otherwiſe called the gal future. 

O'stL15K {obelifgue, Fr. ohe, It. and Sp. Lou, Gr. obel./- 
cas, Lat.] 1. A magnificent high picce of ſolid marble, or other tine 
ſtone, uſually four ſquare, and growing {miller from the baſis to the 
top, ending in a ſharp point. It differs from a prramid, in that it is 
made all of one intire ſtone or piece, and its baits is much narrower. 
2. [Wich printers] is this (+ ) merk, in the form of a dagger, ard 
refers the reader to ſome note or other matter in the margin, and is 
commonly a note of cen:ure in the margin of a book. 

r ings \:b-quitativ,, from ob and equito, Lat. to ride] the 
act of riding vp and down. 

Ontrra'TIiox {ofcrratis, of ob and erro, Lat. to wander] the act 
of wandering up and down. 

Ont sr, % [obeus, Lit.) fat, grols, loaden with fleſh. 

Ost stets, or On: 'siTy [of %, or obrfitas, Lat] grofinet:, 
morbid fatnefs, incumbrance of "9g 4 

To Out v, verb att. {obeir, Fr. olediere, It. obetecer, Sp. and Port. 
of obe, Lat.] to ſubmit to authority, to comply with a ſuperior out 
of reverence. 

To Orr, verb neut. to be cbediem to. 

Ont vd, part ag. [of dey; dien, Lat.] being obedient. 

To Orje'ct [-/j-&#er, Fr. (je ddure, It. obyectum, ſup. of objicio, 
Lat.] 1. To urge againſt, to make an objection, to propoſe as a 
charge, criminal or adverſe reaſon. 2. To oppoſe in general, to pre- 
ſent to the view, or in oppoſition ; and in this ſenſe Bacon uſes the 

t. pa. bje4 tor objected. 

. Fr. opgetto, It. oljeto, Sp. ollie m, Lat.] 1. The 
matter of an art or ſcience, or that about which it is employed, che 
ſame as ſubject that about which any power or faculty is employed. 
2. [Oljetum, Lat.] any thing placed to be beheld, or oppoſed to any 
of the ſenſes ; ſomething apprehended or preſented to the mind, cither 
by ſenſation or by imagination, and to raile any aftettation or emotion 
in the mind. 3. {In grammar] any thing influenced by ſomewhat elſe. 


Osjrer Ga, a glais in a teleſcope or microſcope, place at that 


end of the ube which is next to che object, and fartheſt from the eye. 

On je“ C To, Fr. {ob{jexzone, It. olye: ron, Sp. of o/jedtin, Lat. ] 1. A 
dificulty raiſed againit a propofition, an adverſe argument. 2. I he 
act of preſenting any thing in oppohaon. 3. Criminal charge. 4. 
Fault- found. 

_ Opji'cTive, J. Lol jeg if. Fr. olj-&us, ol fecli uns, Lat.] 1. Relt- 
ting to the object. contumed in the oject. Matt.. 2. Made an ob. 
ject, propoted as an ohject. Lale. 

Opjtcrive Line [in perſpective] is the line of an object, from 
whence the appearance i: ſought for in the draught or picture. 

OpJe'crivELY, adv. [of :jerrive; a ſchool term] 1. In manner 
of an object. A thing is ſaid to exiſt o'j+Etively, when it exilts 
no otherwiſe than in being known, or in being an object of the ming, 

Locke. 2. In a ſtate of oppoſition to the view. Brown. 

OBjt"cTivext>s {of vjrcline] the ſtate of being an object. Hate. 

Oujit' cr [of che! one who oficrs objections, one who ſtart; 
diffic ul ies. 

O's: {of 07:7, or obivit, he died, or cbitzs, Lat. death] a fune- 
ral ſong. or an office for the dend ſaid annually, funeral obtequics, or 
a yewly day ſet apart for commemorating the death of any perton. 

Ozar'Tuary, . [obituaire, Fr.] a regilter, wherein are written 
the names of the dead, and the dazs of the burial of thoſe perions 
who were benefattors to a monaſtery. | 

Ou io [-bjuratio, of ob and juro, Lat. to ſwear] the act 
of binding by oath. 

To Onzu'rGaTE, verb neut. C aljurgatum, ſap. of otjarge, Lat.] to 
chide, to reprove. | | 

OB3uic'atiON [ohjargatio, Lat.] the act of chiding or reproving, 
reprcheni.on. | 

OB1URGATORY, at). [«{juagatorics, Lat.] pertaining to chiding or 
rebuking. culpatory. reprebentory. 

OvLa TE, ai. [oblatus, Lat.] a ſoldier diſabled in the ſervice cf his 
prince, who had the benefit of the place of a monk given him in the 
abby ; alſo the maintenauce itielf. 

On1.a"Tx, a4. flatted at the poles. Applied to a ſpheroid. 

Orla r tox, Fr. [ oblazione, It. oblaciin, of oblatio, from oblatur:, 
ſup. of ere, from ob and fro, Lat. to bring] an offering, a ſacri- 
fice, any thing offered as an act of reverence or worſhip. 

O8Latiox Hi The one oblation which Chri//, the great high- 
prieſt of our proſeiſion, has made for us all, is clearly enough laid 
down in ſcripture. See Lich. c. ix. v. 24—28, compared with c. x. 
v. 14. and 26. But as to thoſe repeated oblarzons, which in the cele- 
| bration of maſs [or euchariſt] the Romfb prieſt, and Chr:/# by that 

rieft, makes of himſelf to God, as a propitiatory offering and ſacrifice 
th for the living and the dead——the scRIPTUREs are entirely ſi- 
lent here ln the ect as there deſcribed, we find a feaſt upon the 
ſacrifice, or held i: commemorati:n of the ſacrifice ; but no repetition 
of the ſacrifice [or 22 itſelf. And as to the ſentiments of Ani, 
gaity on this head, it ſhould net be diſſembled, that our firſt reform- 
ers were too often diſtreſſed by their too haſtily ad-mzirting an appeal, 
whi h their adverſaries made to St. Augaſtin, St. Chryſoſiom, St. Am 
lroſe. and other writers of the fourth and fifth centuries ; who not 
only flouriſhed in times, when the great apoſtacy was now begun; but 
were theutelves ſome of the chief infiruments in ſupporting and pro- 
agiting the ſame ; as Sir aac Newton has fully proved, in his ob- 
. on Daniel, and the 4pocalyp/e. And though, ſhould we aſcend 
ſomewhat higher (I mean to the zd and preceding centuries) cuvnrcu- 
AUTHORITY is, in reality, even here, no authority at @/; at Icait to us 


preteſtants, who proteſs to make the BIBLE the SOLE RULE ande rAx p 


aab both of our /«:th, and vc yet to begin with S.. Jui - the 
reader will find his account of things in his wn words, under the 
word Euciarisr. St. {reneus (who follows cloſe upon him, and 
more than once quotes him with the higheſt terms of reſpect) when 
combating a ſet of heretics, who denied that our item was the work- 
manſhip of Gov, the FaTutr of Chrift ; firſt cites thoſe words of 
Jaiab, c. i. v. 16—18. as ſuggeſting the rrue ſacrifice and ob4n/t2r, by 
which God, as he expreſſes it, will be made propitiozs ; and allo chule, 
« [arill bave mercy, ant net jacrifice;”” an then alluding (as n 
Martyr had done before him) © thoſe G1FTs and orFtrINGs, which 
the primitive chriſuans, whey celebrating the cnc, made of bread, 


OBL 


wine, Sc. partly for the furvithing out the f-aft itſelf, and part!» tur 
the ſupport of their poor, and clergy ; Ile fivs, ** that our Lord, 
when adviſing his diſcipics tu 07 FEN, as //;7-/, to God, of ky 0 +5 
Creatures, meaning of things which himtelf hd produced (nt that 
God and: in red of thee thing,; but that we nught not to Le den- 
gratciul and untruitful to him he tool tha: bread which 1s a ran 
of the C&EATION, and gave anke, ay ing tun is my bady 45d 
the cp in like manner, which i 4 PART of TAI Cx Ae which 
relates io u, he icknowledgrd to be his blood, [i. e. /ebourcralty tos 
fur Ok, / c WAS NO TRANSUCHTANTILALIST, as P Car iuthcc uy 
from this very con ext] and tuuglit a ere 6 en of tue e i fta- 
mert ; Which {oblationj the church receiving trom tne apoltles, does 
throughout the whole world ot rin to Cod, to hin who gives us 
. dd, the FinST FxuITS of his git "—An! then quorry that toxt 
in Mala b., C.1. v. 11.— lle adds, by way of com. nt Js Dio e- 
E pete, &c. 1. e. that in Lor under } the Gusto LNT Gov, wie. 


church offers Tiro” , CA; and thai the 1. n referred 10 by 


the prophet is detined by St. 7.42 himicit in the apocal pie, 10 
be the epraAYtes of the Hintz. And havine tel us a little lower, 
that the euch even after the cone rutun dende of Two things, 
one earthly [z.e. the {read and wife} and du ucavcnly nc Anitig 
the ſacred truth couched under thete emblematic repretentations] he 
obſerves agam, ** that we oer theie things to Ga ; not as thougli he 
wants them: but to expreſs our gratitude ; and a5 lanitring (er iet 
ting apart for his uſe and ic v] bis creatures.” —— end concludes, 
by ſaying, that our AL Ta is {not as the Reman carla would hive 
it, here upon earth, but in heaven ; for thither, 1s he, our piayers 
and obladons are directed xe %. £4, Grabe, p. J21=—323=327— 
328. Prove me /iy/ maj, from hence, — C es. eli Maas . 728 

Qu: ECTA TION [ph7rerarre, Lat.] recreation, delight, Plc autre. 

Io Curia, derb att. (6ags, Lat.] ts bind Ly contract or 
duty. 

O'eLicared, part. 42 (oli att, IL. at.] obliged, bound or tied ty. 

Ort1Gca'rio:, Fr. Lebe laganivnc, I&. lig actòn, P. 61 71H. 1 
Lat.] 1. Duty, engigement, ur of any oath or vow, «4 COttaα,α,xp 2. 
A bond or wiiting vbligator; ; this ſeems a feule wn the civil law, aud 
among the Scots. 3. An act which binds any man to tome prityry- 
ance. 4. Fivour by u hich one is bourd to gratitude. | 

OntiGca'Toky, odj. [vblioreve, Vi. Aligatorio. IU and Sp. f. 
£4t-1:us, Lat.] that 1» of force to oblige, binding, COcceive ; having 
to Or en. Whether it be net J ge i C hriſtiau prince. a on, ; 

Outro fs [of igatrry) Linding of COU Cive quality 

'To One, worb . LH-, Fr. „Hare, It. of tipur, Sp. of 
igo, Lat.] 1. Lo bind, contain or ennuye, to ingo Obligation, 
to con pel to ſomething. 7 #/21/er. 2. {6 lay an obligaiccn of rat. 
tude upon, to make indebred. 3. Lo plate, to gratity, ty d 4 kind- 
neſs, pood office or turn, | 

OBLicte la law term] a perſon by whom a bond or wii the; „el 
gatory 1> given, ohe bound cv a le al or tien ˙nu Contact, 

OzLicimeit, Fr. an oblgition, the tte of being dL ed, a 
tye Either of divine or human ob/zocar . Milt vn. 

OLC, or OL, one «ho cnters into a bond for payment 
of money, one who bind> by contract. | | 

Oz. CN, Fart. ag [/ ingoart, Fr. ali un, Lat.) binding, ty ing; 
al o engaging, conplanant. Ciel. retprett ul, 

OBLi'ctsGLy, adv. [ol A , ie, with complaitince, in 
an obliging manner. | 1 

OBLtGIxNcxE s (of ob hueng] l C-mplaiſance, civility, courteoui- 
nels. 2. Oul: ation, force. 

ObLiqua en Leih, fin 9. Lit) 1. Declination from 
perpendicularity, ovliquity. N. 2. | in citoptrics} the cathess 
of obligation is a right line, drawn perpend.cular to a mit:out, in the 
point of incidence. 

OBLi'qut, ag. Fr. [elligao, It. and Sp. of ell u, Lat.] 1. 
Crooked, t direct, not perpendicular, ur: parallel 2. Not di- 


rect. Led a to ſcnie or mean. 
OzLi'que (a, {with grammar lans] any caſes in nouns £:cept the 


no inative. | 
OaLiqQue Sphere {with altronomer>) © that whote hoon guts the 


eguator obliquely, and one of who'e pules is ratled wuuve wu. uviidon, 


and cqual to the la itude of the place. | | | 
Oulu Sling (with navi tors] is when the thip is in ſome in- 


termediate rhumb, bet cen wa tour Cardinal aids, and thus makes 


an oblique angle with tur meriiiian, changing bub is laztude and 


longituce, 

OBL1'que enn [in af 0653 } 3 an arch of te equator, inter- 
cepted between the firit points of Aries, and that point of tag equator 
which riſe> together, with the Kar, L. in an oblque ſphere. 

 Optique D in attronomy] is an arch of tne equator inter- 
cepted between the fiat point af Aries, awd that point of tie equator 
which ſets with a ſtar, . iu au oblique i here. 

OB: 1QuiLy, adv. [ts iar] I. Aviy, cicokedly, in an oblique 
manner, not directly, not perpendiculatrly. 2. Not in the Quect or 
immediate meaning. | | 

OBL1QUExtss, or OziLyQrirty [:{/que or ef iiquite, Fr.] t. A- 
thwartneſ., crookeduris, Janmgnes, deviatien fem phytical recti- 
tude, deviation from perper diculariy of perallelia. 2. Deviation 
from mor il reftitude. | 

Ori quiry of we Fdijtic {in aſtronomy] is the angle which the 
ecliptic m.kes with the equator, Which is 23 degrees and 2g nu- 
nutes. | 

OsBLi'quus Sufpericr, Lit. I in anatomy] the th muſcic of the head, 
arifing from the tranſverte pioceſſe of the fecond. verie!-r of the 
neck, and aſcending obliqurty, i inferted ſidew ans into the : 

OBLIQuys ferien, Lat. {wh anatomie a mute ot: hy hed 
which ariſes trom the outward part of thc 0 1 l f. F | 
vertebra of the neck, and pailes obliquely toit testi en, at he ah 
verſe procetz of the firſt, where the former muicle begics, 

OnLiQuus Ocaii Sytericry. Lat. fin anon; ] a mace of the et, 
which taking it rife from the deerelt part of the orbit, near the be 
ginning of the abducent, paſtes obliquely ανẽ̃ its nee put 
let into che coat ca“ ed f le: otts. 

OgLiguys Oct: Inferior, Lat. {0 anTomMy} 2 nf of the eve 
going up oblique! oo! tio 6 | 
woti-, & | 
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Ong) ti” 4. or Ontrquys Ach, [in anatomy] one of 
the large muf l of the lower belly, ariſing from the circular edge of 
the 0+ ihum and lgumentum p. bis, and is implanted into the whole 
length of the linea albu, that ſerves to compreſs the lower belly, and 
by that mean: to help the ditcharge of the ordure and urine. : 

Orr AMafer Oc, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle which 


draus the eve forwards and obliquely downwards. | 
OnLiQuus D.ſcen an, or OBLIQUUS Decirwvis, Lat. fin 22 
a large muſcle of the belly, which takes its riſe in the . end 

the 6th, 7th, and 8th ribs, and deſcends obliquely from the ſerratus 
i-ferior potticus, and is inſerted in the linea alba and the os pubis. 

Orrs Auris, Lat. in anatomy] lies in the intern 
the aqui duct, enters the tympanum, and is inſerted into the lender 
procels ct the malleus. 

To Ont reratE, verb af. ſolliteratum, ſup. of cblitero, from ob, 
and Atera, Lat. a letter] 1. 1o efface any thing written. 2. To 
wear out, to deſtroy, to effare in general. 

Out TERATED, fart. adj. of alliterate; which ſee [obliteratus, Lat.] 
blotted out. 

OgLu1'1tnaTION [oþb7reratio, Lat.] the act of blotting out, can- 
cciling or aboliching. eſtacement, extinction. 

Op11viox Foul, Fr. hl lio, It. oi, Sp. of obllivio, Lat.] 1. 
Forge tfulneſs, ceſſation of remembrance ; which by naturaliſts is defi- 
ned to be a Jofs of the ideas or conceptions of the things once perceived, 
whic 1 happens when they make but a light impreſſion upon the brain. 
2. 2 al p-. don of crimes in a ſtate. | 

Ont i'viovs, adj. [-ublicux, Fr. obblivief, It. of oblivicſus, Lat.] 
forgetful, cauſing ſorg etſulneſs. 

Ontocv'riox, Lat. obloquy, ill report. 3 | 

O'rrLoxs, ad. [in ceometry] longer than broad; it is the ſame 
with a rectangle j-arallelogram, whole ſides are unequal. 

O'8LoucLy, atv. [of o] in an oblong direction. | 

O'nLowuy [of dbiogurum, obloguor, from ob, and /oquor, Lat. to 
ſpeak} 1. Sander — cenſorious ſpeech, reproach. 2. 
Cauſe of reproach, diſgrace. Not proper. | 
__ Orx0'xrovs, 2. [. Lat.) 1. Liable, rly liable to be 
puniſhed for offence. Oli to God's ſevere juſtice. Calamy. 2. 
Subject. 3. Liable, expoſed to in general. Obrexions to . 
and ciftruſts Ha: zverd. 

 Opxo'x10V51.Y, adv. {of :bnoxious) in a ſtate of ſubjection, in the 
Nate ot one liable to puniſhment. 

Opxo'xrovsx155 | of chncxtous] ſubjection, liableneſs to puniſhment, 
danger, &c. | 

To OpxuUrilare, verb act. [ obrubile, Lat.] to cloud, to obſcure. 

Oexv'n'1.aTtD, fart. adj. [of obnubilate; oorubilatus, Lat.) clouded 
over, overcaſt with clouds, obſcured. 

Orot es, Lat. CoS, Gr.] 1. A Roman filver coin, the 6th 
of a denarius or peuny, in value about five farthings Engliſh. 
Talis place it amung the Grecian coins, and make it equal to the 
fexth part of the drachma, 1. e. 1d. 19. f. 2. The fixth part of an 
Attic dra. 

O01 is now uſually taken to ſignify our half. penny; but in old 
time it ignified the Half noble ; the noble was then called a penny, 
and iis quarter a farthing. And in like manner denarius ſignified the 
whole coin, Whether it were angel, royal, &c. and obolus its half. 
and quadrars the fourth part. | 

To O'nzoGcarr, werb aft. ebregatum. ſup. of abrago, from ob, and 
rege, Lat. to af] to proclaim a contrary law for the diſſolution of the 
former. 

Onsci'xk, 44%. Fr. [o/:ens, It. obſerns, Sp. of obſecrnas, Lat.] 1. Fil- 
thy, lewd. Le — ſmutty, da cauſing lewd ideas. 

2. Diſguſting, offenſive. 3. Not auſpicious, ill-omen'd. Diſplea- 
ſing to «wh and of ſcene animals. Pope. | 

OpsCE'NELY, adv. [of o/ccne] in an impure and unchaſte manner, 
ſilthily, lewdly, ſmuitily. 

On5ct'xixtss, or Opsce'xity [obſcene, or obſcenite, Fr. eſcenitä, 
It. of «b/caritzs, Lat.] uncleanneſs of (| „thought, or action, ri- 
baldry, bawdy, laſcivious ſpeech, unchaſtity, lewdneſs. Dryden. 
On5scur:"r108 L/ {curatio, Lat.) 1. The act of making obſcure or 

dark. 2. A ſtate of being darkened. | 

Ons cv'nE, adj. [2b/cur, Fr. cure, It. ob/curo, Sp. of ſcurus, Lat.] 
1. Dark, unenlightened, hindering fight. 2. Living in the dark. 3. 
Not caſily intelligible, difficult, abſtruſe. 4. Not noted, not obſerva- 

ble. He ſays that he is an ie perſon. Atterbury. | 
To Onscu'axE, verb ad. 1. To darken, to cloud, to make dark. 
- 2. To make lefs viſible. 3. To make leſs intell:gible. 4. To make 
leſs glorious, beautiful or illuſtrious. And ſeeſt not fin cb/cares thy 
godlike frame ? „. To eclipſe or drown the merits of another. 

Onscu'rELY, adv. [of occur y, in an obſcure manner. 
|  OnscurirY [obſcure or obſcurits, Fr. objcurita, It. cbſcuridad, Sp. 

of ob/curitas, Lat.] 1. Difficulty of being underſtood, darkneſs of 
meanirg. 2. Retired and private life, unnoticed ſtate, privacy. 3. 
Darkceſ:, want of light. 

OsskcRATIOxR [orfecratio, of ob/ecrs, Lat.] an earneſt entreaty, ſup- 
plication. Manifett from the old form of of/ecration. Stilling fleet. 

O'nsrqures, ſubft. [ objſeques, Fr. from objequium, Lat. objequie, It. 
ober ura, Sp. i. e. y ſervice for the dead ; becauſe theſe uies 
are the ialt devoirs that can be rendered to the deceaſed] 1. Funeral 
rites and folemnities. 2. It is found in the fingular perhaps more 
m_ cb/-quium, Lat. With ſilent ob/equy and funeral train. Milter. 

BSEQU1OUs, ag. e It. of ob/equioſus, obJequium, Lat.] very 


reauy to obey or to t to pleaſe, com not 
Supported by an of ſequious . Swift. 
OBsr'QU1OUSLY, adv. [of cſequious] 1. Obediently, with complai- 


ance. That any one ſhould readily and ob/equiouſly quit his own opi- 
nion. Locke. 2. In Shakſpeare it ſignifies with funeral rites, with re- 
verence for the dead, in an obſequious manner, dutifully. 

OBst"QUIOUSNEss [of of ſequious] readineſs to obey, oblige, &c. 
care fulneſs to pleaſe, compliance, obedience. | 
flattery and — Saur h. 

OsssAvABLE [ob/ervabile, It. of chſervabilis, obſerwn, Lat.] wor- 
thy o be obſerved, reinarkable, eminent, ſuch as deſerves notice. 

C 25rRVABLENESS [of ob/cryable] worthineſs to be obſerved, ſtate 
of being 1 


With all the arts of 


OBT 


_ Oa:t'nvanty, adv. [of obſervable] in 2 manner worthy cf na- 


tice. 
On:t'evance, Fr. [h, It. of ob], obe, Lat. 
1. Reſpect. ceremonial reverence. 2. Religious rite. 4 Attentit 
- If the divine laws were ſed to our obſervance. R. gert. 
4- Rule of practice. 5. Careful ience. 6. Obſervation, atten. 
tion in general. 7. Obedient regard. 


Ons avances, Fr. . of ob i th | 
1 "tt erwarte which ſee] the rules and 


OB:E 'avaxT, ac. [oferwante, It. of a „Lat. ] 1. Reſpect. 
fully attentive. 2. Attentive, diligent, — Ja 3. Gb. 


of dient, * having regard to dutiſul nh. 4. Meanly duti- 


ful. truckling, ſubmiſſive. 

Ons: 'avaxT, ii. [This word has the accent 
the fit ſyllable] attentive. 

Onstrva'T1ION, Fr. [obſervazione, It. obſerwacizn, Sp. of obJerc;a- 
tio, Lat.] 1. The act of obſerving, noting or — * 
Notion gained by obſerving, an animadverſion, a note or remark. | 

Onstiva'roR [obſertateur, Fr. offervatore, It. of vater, Lat.] 


1. An obſerver of peoples manners, a remarker. Ha.e. 2. A moni- 
tor in a ſchool. 


On5t 'rvaTory, /ubſt. [obſerwatoire, Fr. objervatoris, It. of Lat. 
a = = making — xr obſervations. | 1 5 

o Onsg' vg, verb af?. [objerver, Fr. offerware, It. ol ſer var, Sp. 
and Port. of cb erw, Lat.] 1. To keep 3 a 4 law, 2 
to obey. 2. To contemplate, conſider or ſtudy; to mark, mind or 
take notice of, to heed; to eye, to watch, to regard attentively, to 
have a ſtrict eye over. 3. To find by attention, to note. Locke. 4. 
To regard, to keep religiouſly. 

To Oazt'rve, werbneut. f. To be attentive. Hatts, £. To make 
a remark or animadverſion. Pepe. 

To Onsterve [in navigation] is to take the height of the ſun or 
ſtars with an inſtrument, in order to know in what degree of latitude 
a ſhip is at all times. | 

OBust'aveR [of obſerve] 1. One who looks vigilantly on ns 
and things, a cloſe remarker. Suit. 2. — looks 2 
holder. South. 3. One who keeps any law, practice or cuſtom. 

nd meg 2 2 Fe attention, carefully. 

SE'SS10N, Fr. No, e act of beſieging or encom- 
paſſing about; alſo the firlt attack of Satan, ane. — 2 poſſeſſion. 

On31 D10x.1. Crown [with heralds] a ſort of gail:nd made cf graſ, 
which was by the Romans given to thoſe that ha held out a ſiege, o: 
cauſed the enemy to raiſe it, by repulſing them, or otherwiſe. 

— adj. 5 Lat.] n old or out of ule. | 

BSOLETENESS te] antiquatedneſs, ſtate of bein n 
1 (of chatte] antiq g grown 

O'esTacLe, Fr. [:b/acolo, It. of obFaculum, Lat.) a let, hind:ance, 
bar, rub in the way, ſomething oppocd. 

OesSTETRICA TION [obftetrica:o, of of fieiricer, Lat.] an acting the 
_ or office of a —_ | 8 | 

BSTE'TRIC, adj. [obfletrix, Lat.] befitting a midwife, doing the 
office of a Adee * n | 6 | 

O'zsTINacy, or Ons Tx ATEX EGS [obſcinatr, or ob/iinatirn, Fr. 
obſtinatio, Lat. obſtinaziene, It.] ſlubbornneis, inſſexibleneis, fed neſe, 
or reſolvedneſs to maintain or adhere to an opinion, Sc. zight 0: 
wrong, contumacy, pertinacy. 

O'BsTIXATE F Fr. olflinato, It. ohſ ind, Sp. of ob/iratur, 
Lat.] reſolute, fclt-willed, wiltul, ſtubborn, contumiacious. Abo. 


in Shakeſpeare on 


lutely uſed, it has an ill ſenſe, but relatively it is neutral. 


1 ad, [of ob/tinate) reſolutely, wilſully, ſtub- 
J. | 
OBsT1Pa Tiox [obfiipatio, from /ipo, Lat.] the act of ſtoppirg 
up chinks or any paſtage. | 
OBsTaE'PEROVS, agg. [obfireperns, Lat.] making a loud noiſe, full 
- _ and dia, turbulent, as a noiſe made by a brawling woman. 
Haden. i | 
OBsTRE PEROUSLY, adv. [of cbftreperous] in an obſtreperous man- 


ner, noiſily. 


OBsTRE'PEROUSNESS [of obftreperons] turbulence, noiſireſ, baw- 
ling faculty or quality. - 
eber 10x [e ¶Hridtim, ſup. of obiringe, Lat] obligation, bond. 
HIGH. | 

To Os5Trv'cT, verb. act. [obfirufum, ſup. of hir u, f.om eb. and 
firue, Lat. to build; to ſtop or ſhut up, properly by building gainſt 
any thing] 1. To flop or ſhut up, to hinder, to be in the way of. 
Arbuthn:z. 2. To _-_ to retard. ; 

OzsTav'cTER [of obfru#] one that obſtrufts, hinders or oppoſes. 

Ossrrv'crtiON, Fr. [of bfrufic, Lat.) 1. A ſteppage, à nin- 
Ezance, difficulty in 2. Obſtacle, impediment, that which 
hinders. 3. [In medicine] a ſhutting up the paſiages in a human Lo- 
dy, ſo as to prevent the flowing of any fluid through it. : 

OnsTRU'CTIVE, adj. [of firudif, Fr. of obfirufus, Lat.] apt to flop 
up or cauſe a ſtoppage, hindering, cauſing impediment. How noxious 
and o/trufive this doctrine is to the ſupeiſlructing all good life. Har:- 
Ons rau cr we, /ubſi. impediment, obſtacle, The ſecond ob/iruc- 
tive is that of the fiduciary. Hammond. 

OnsTRU'CTIVENEsSS [of H ru. s] impeding, obſtructir g or hin- 
dering quality. | 

O'nsTRUENT, adj. [obftruens, Lat.) hindering, blocking vp. 

OesTrUE'NT1A, Lat. [with phyſicians] medicines, Sc. of a ſtop- 

ng quality. 
— — [from ob/tupefacis, Lat.] the act of ſtupifying, 
aſtoniſhing or abaſhing, wag ot the mental powers. 

OnsTUPEFaA'CTIVE, adj. [ ebflupefacio, Lat.] ſtupif ing, ob- 
ſtructing the intellectual powers. Al lol. | 

To OBT a1'x, verb at. [obtenir, Fr. oftenere, It. obtener, Sp. of e- 
tineo, Lat.] 1. To get, gain or have, to procure. 2. To impetiate, 
to gain by the conceſſion or excited kindneſs of another. 

o OBTaix, verb next. 1. To ſucceed in the petition, demand or 

purſuit of a thing, to prevail. 2. To continue in uſe. 3. To be 


Or rat AR E 


Occ 


OnTa nan [of obtain] that may be obtained or procured. 4. 
buthnot. 

OBTai'nEn [of obtain] one who obtains. 

To OBTE'MPERATE, verb aft. [o/temperer, Fr. cbtempers, Lat.) 
to obey. 

To Onrs'xb, werb ad. [ol ten du, Lat] 1. To oppoſe, to hold out 
in oppofition. 2. To offer as the reaton of any thing, to pretend. 
Dryden. 

OBTEXEBRA'TION [from ob and fenebræ, Lat. darkneſs] the act of 
making dark, the ſtate of being darkened, darkneſs. Bacon. 

OBTE'x510N [from 9btenſam, tup. of obtrends, Lat.] the act of ob- 
tending. Dryden. | 

OnTesTa"T10Nn [obtelatis, from obtefler, Lat.) earneſt or preſſing 
requelt, {upplication. 

OrTRECTa TION [obtrefatio, from obtrecto, Lat.] the act of back- 
biting, or ſlander ; ſlander, detraction. 

'V'o On raub, werb act [otruds, Lat.] to thruſt into any place 
or ſtate by impoſture or force, to offer with unreatonable in. por- 


tunity. 
— [of ebrrude] one that obtrudes. | 
OzaTru'>19K | from ohr , fup. of obtrude, from ob and trad, 
Lat. to chruſt] the act of thruſting vor forcing in or upon. 
Onrrv'sive, a7. [of obtrude} inclined to force one's ſelf, or any 
thing elſe upon others. 


To UBTvu'xp, verb act. [obtundo, Lat.] to blunt, to dull, to quell, 


to de iden. Harvey. 

OnTurA'TION [obturatio, Lat.] the act of ſtopping or ſhutting up 
cl e with ſomething ſmeared over it. | 

CsiurBa'ror Ex wrnus [in anatomy] a muſcle which turns the 
thigh outwards; it aries from the external parts of the os iſobium aid 
_ and is inſerted into the root of the great trochanter of the thigh- 

ne. 

OBTURBA"TION [from obturbatio, of ebturbatum, = of obturbs, 
from ob and tarbs, to diſturb] the act of troubling or diſturbing. 

UBTusa'XGULAR, ad. [of 1 and ongle; with geometricians] 

har ing an obtuic angle, having angles larger than right angles. 

Os ru'st Ce, It. ce, Sp. cht fus. _ 1. Blunt, having a 
dull point or edge, not pointed. 2. Heavyor dull witted, ſtupid, not 
quick. Milten. 3. Not ſhrill, obicure; as, an obrufe found. 

OvpTust Age [in trigonometry] any angle which is greater than a 
right one, or that conſiſts of more than 90 degrees. 

O8Tvst angled Triangle [in trigonometry] ſuch a triangle as hath 


one obtuſe angle. 6 
ady. [of b, 1. Without a point. 2. Dully, 


On ru'stL, 
ſtupidly. | 
 _ Oprv'stxx55s [of obtuſe] 1. Blunted, dulneſs of edge. 

pidity, dulneſe of wit. i 

* wi [of abr“ 1. The act of dulling. 2. The Hate of be- 
ing dulled. 

— [chwallatia, from ob and wallum, Lat.] the act of 
encompaſſing with à trench. 

Opve'xT1ON [obwentum, ſup. of obwero, from ob and wenio, Lat. 
to come] ſomething happening, not conſtantly and regularly, but 
uncertainly, incidental advantage; as offerings, rents, or revenues, 
pr--p+:rly of (pv ĩtual hvings. | 

10% Opve'rT, verb att. [obwerto, Lat.] to turn towards. Boyle. 

To O'sviaTe, verb att. [obwier, Fr. euviare, It. ab vius, Lat.] to 
preven or hinder, to meet in the way, | 

O'pvious, adj. [obvins, of ob, againſt, and via, a way, or wi/z;, 
J at. the ſight] i. Meeting any thing, oppoled in front to any thing. 
Milton. 2. Open, expoſed. Is chien to diſpute. Milton. 3. Ecty 
to be perceived or diſcovered, plain, evident. Dryden. | 

O'zvi0v3Ly, ado. [of ab,: evidently, plainly. 

O',viousxtss [of ebwious] ſtate of being evident or apparent, 
eaſineis to be perceived or diſcovered. | | 

To Usv'uBraATE, verb act. [from abumbratum, ſup. of obambro, 
from ab aud wmbra, Lat. a Aru to ſhade, to cloud. Ha cel. 
N part. adj. [:bumbratus, Lat.] overſhadowed, clou- 


$. Ut 


OBucuBRA'TION [obbumbrazione, It. of ol umbratis, Lat.] the act of 


overſhadowing, cloud ing or darkeni 

Occasio [among the Romans] 
preſented ſtark naked, with a long lock of hair upon her forchead, 
and bald behind; and alſo ſtanding on a wheel, with wings on her 
feet, and is ſaid to turn herſelf very ſwiftly round; by which is inti- 
mated, that we ſhould lay hold of the preſent op 


portunity. 
Occasion, Fr. [occafione, It. ocafion, Sp. of occafio, Lat.] 1. Occur- 


rence, incident, Caſualty. 

fir time ro do any thing. 

gent but opportune. 5. Incidental need, caſual exigency. ' 

Io Occ\'$10n, verb af. [occafioner, Fr. occahenar, Sp.] 1. To 
cauſe caſually. 2. To cauſe, to produce. 3. Io influence. 

Occ a's10xaL, a4. [:ccaftoncl, Fr.] 1. Pertaining to occaſion, caſual, 
incidental. 2. * by accident. The ground, or eccofional 
original. Brown. 3. Producing by occaſion, or incidental exigence. 
Nor firit intended but occaſional. Dryden. 

Occa's10N%ALLY, adv. [of occaſional] caſually, upon occaſion, in- 
cidentally . | 
Occa'stoxtr [of cecafion] one that cauſes or produces by accident. 
Sanderion. 
Occeca'T10x [accæcatum, ſup. of accæco, from ob and cæcus, Lat.] 
blind. Sander ſen. 
Oc ENT, uch. | Fr. occidente, It. of occidens, Lat.] the weſt, Shale- 
ſprare | 


2. 2 ſeaſon, convenience or 
3. Acc 


Occibe'xTAL, adj. Fr. occidentale, It. of occidentalis, Lat.) belong- 
ing to the weſt, wettern. Heel. 

OcciverTal [with 1 a planet is ſaid to be occidental, 
when it ſets in the evening after the tun. 

Occr puovs, adj. . Lat.] weſtern. | Ss 
 Occi'erTaL, ag. [occ/i:#lis, Lat.] pertaining to, or in ti 
hinder part of 21. a ; , F 

OccietTa'1.15, Lat. {in anatomy] a ſhort, but broad, fleſhy muſcle, 


— on the occiput, which with its partner ſerve: to pull the hairy 
calp backwards. 


* goddeſs of time, who is re- 


tal cauſe. 4. Reaſon, not co- 


OCH 


Occi'riro Frentales, Lat. {in anatomy] a muſcle of the ſæi of the 
OCciput and os frontalis. 

Oct O;, Lat. {with anuomiſt ] a hone of the £:n!l 11 ing in 
the hinder part of the head, - lich is in Map. forwwethi 
zenge, with ic lower angle turned upwards. 

O'cciry r. u, Lat. the binder part of the head. Had bros. 

Occt'-19% ' occi/29, Lat. from cc. 7/7, ſup. of cecru/s, from ob and ca. Ii 
Lat. to fla ] th- act et King. | 

To Occtu've, werb e. [orclodio, Lat.] to ſnut vp. Brown. 

OccLy 1 N at. Cc. Lat.] cheſed. ſhut vp. 

Ucc..v $:08 [-cc{ufiv, Lat.] the att of Nunng again, or ont. 

Occu LT [rculce, Fr. ecculro, It. ecalt?, Sp. ot c. 14, La-. hid 
den, ſe cret, unknown, endifco:crable. 

Occuuir [with geometrician-] uſed of a line that is ſcarce perce- 
able, draw ich tac point of the compat, c 

Occur Nai with ancient philot pet.] + term common]; uſed 
as an aſylum F their gn mange; who, » hen they cou d ve no ac- 
count of a phænomenon, were wout to at:r. bau- it to 1me gcc gua- 
lig. See MyeTray. 

Occui rA % | »ccu/tatio, Lat.] the act of hidi or coneca'ing. 

Occur rr [with aftrono!, ers] is the time ttar or planet 32 
hidden from vur ſig ht in an eclipie. by the interpoſition of the bey 
of the moon or {ome other planet berween it an u 

Occr'trxEss | of accelt] hiduenneſs, concea! Jnws, 

O'ccurancy bt occ fun, Lit. ) the act ot tab un pon of mov- 
abl-s ; io e are things natural, others things artibcial. WU clayton: 

O'ccurarr, . Lecce an, Lat ] an G&cuſ ter or policiior of any 
thing. Bacon. | 

Occvy,xr [in common law] when a man makes a lenſe to an 
other for the term of the life of a third perion ; the letiee dyiny, be 
vho firlt enters ſhail hold the land as cc t, duriag the lite of the 
third perſon. 

To O'ccurarTE, verb ad. [ceeupatur, ſup. of ccf, Lat. to occu- 
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| py] to poſſeſs, to hold, to take up. Nac. 


Occura rio, Fr. [occnpattine, lt. vceapacien, Sp. of oc: patic, 
Lat.] 1. The act of taking poſſeſſiun Ber. 2. Employ ment, butnci 
IVootzrard, 3. Calling, voca ion, trade. | 

OccuraTion [iu the lente of the law} is the putt ga man out ot 
his poſſeon in a time of wir. | 

Occuya"1ive, ad}. [coupatritu, Lat.] uſed, poilefied, employed. 

Occueite [of eceapy] 1. A poiſeiior, oat who way indo tf pot- 
ſeſſion. 2. One who tollows any employment. 

O'ccuritss of Malling, others of the tfilt-works in Cheſtare, 
choſen annually to we ht done beta cen lord aud tenant and ai} 
perſon concerned. | 

To O'ccuer, wob af. [:crupar, Sp. ecenpare, It. eccipor, Fr. 
cupo. Lat.] 1. To fil or te up a face; to keep, to potiet; Beniler. 
2. Lo buly, 20 empiny . Occ nd in prophelies. Lcd, ini N oa 
follow as bufineis. To 0p; thy meichangife. Exetel. a. "to ui, 
to expend. Ihe gold ac, tin the work was twenty and ring ta- 
lents. Exodus. | 

To O' ccur r, wed rat. to i hs bLuſinefs, to deal, to trade. 

O' ccurvixg, pare. of occwify | oicuonn;, Lat] filing or taking up 
a ſpace; being in poileſſion of, employing. 

To Occr's, wh newt. [orci rr, Sp. wnurr ry? It. octerrs, from of 
and curro, Lat. to run] 1. To mect, to come in the way, to clath, to 
ſtrike againſt. Perle. 2 To be offered or preiented to the memory 
or attention. 3. To appear here and there. 4. To obviate, to wake 
oppoſition to. A Latiniſm, c currert pertcnls. Pentley, 

Occu's KENCE, Fr. {gccorronne, It. of grcnrrintia, Lat. this was per- 
haps originally eccarrrat] 1. Incident, cafoal :dventure or event, cot. 
juncture of anus. 2. Occafional pretentation. 47 478. 

Occu'rrtxT, or OccuRatxcg, part. of ory {[revarens, Lint] 
meeting, con. ing in the way, offering or pretenting itielf. Ser Io 
Oc us. | | 

Occu'rRENT, . [eccurent, Fr. occurrent, Lat.] incident, any 
thing that happenz. H Ker. | 

Occu'rsiox [occurfum, ſup. of ccurro, Lat] dah, mutual blow. 
C. aner. 

O'cear [ Hectan, Fr. Prceam, It. cen. Sp. ron, Lat. of ram: e, 
Gr. ] 1. That vait collection of waters, or the m iu view iea which 
ſurrounds the whole globe C: the cath, 2. Any unmenie cvp.nfe. 
Lacke. | 

Ailmtic Oct ax [with geogrophers] lies between Europe and Afri- 
ca on the weſt, and America on the et. | 

Hyperborean Oc ra: {in geography) cncomputle; the land which is 
ſituated towards the north pole. 

Pacific Octax ſin geography] hes beg. cou the welt ſide of Ame- 
rica and Afia. 

Szuth Oct ax in geography | entlulcs Al. zellanicg, and the con- 
tinent tow ard the ſcath polc. | 

Oct An, a4. [this i; wot wiiual, tet conform ble i the original im 
port of tue word} perteintg tu ine main of gat Ma. Oican Mae. 
Ailt:n. | 

Octa'sic, a. [of can] pertiimung to tho ecean. 

Ockax U, adj. pertaining 4 the 0Len, 

Ocz xuvs, . the god of the tc2 

Ocrc'LLAaTED, az. [el, I.. t] reſemhling the eye. Per 

Ocut'zzA lx. Gr. a vehicle] a liquor er vehicle wactenih 
medicines aten gled and convercd. | 

OcuLio'Cracy CEN . f 2e, the multitude ard x:a>>-, 
Gr. poder] a goveramett, W. in tue multitude or. COmio!: pen 
bear the fway. 

Ociiocka ria [of a>, a multitude, ard zear>., Gr. power] 
a form of covern.ccut, u herein the populace has tac wie over and 
adminiftrau:.. 

O'curt ſoachre. ove, Fr. wen, Gr.] the earth CHnpuifhcd by the 
na. e of rei. are thoſe which have tour h or 1, fur liv duſt ſurfaces, 
but fizhtl; coherent. in their cx ure, a e hich are c fu of fine 
and ſott argilaceous particles a fre redie d . U. 

"They re of various colours; a. red. vel 4, bl, „„. eck 
Tuc vellow forts are called 6. re; of ir n. arg tf iuty „„ 1 
er. #934. 
P'curtous, adj. {of c] conviting of ochre. WY oodti ar. 
0: M '. SF CHREY, 


u Watcrt, 
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Oct , act. of ochre] partaking of ochre. IV ::4mard. | 

O'crivy, or O'crany (formed by corruption from alchimy] a 
mixed bate metal 

Oct or Crit urg: ons ] ulcers, whole ſides are brawny, or 
of the naturt of Mart. Cast Rexovat. more juttly repreſents 
it to be a Greed adjective. and which anf{wers, and as ſuch applied to 
ulcers which are Jari and over-tumd. He adds, that the word 
, hom wher ce i :. derived, ſignifies “2 callous tumor. 
Oe bos {[oxral;Þ+, Gr.] one of the five regular bodies, con- 
fiting of eight fcc, or eight regular ti iangleo. 

O: 1x on [oxrayuru, Of cxrw and youn, Gr.] a figure conſiſting 
&f eht angles ang tides: and this, when all the fides and angles are 
equal, i E a regulor ectagon, which may be inſcribed in a circle: 
tucheis that fair and 1umptuous pile, now lately raiſed for divine wor- 
ſlup by the jr te Cunprevation in the city of Norwich, at their 
own expence; and which was pred, it I'm informed aright, on the 
12th dy of the preſent 1; onth | May] A. C. 1756. 

Ocra'G)N:L, ay. (08 £4 gum _ eight angles and ſides. 

Octat rteibts (erna ee, Or, in chronology } the ſpace or du- 
ration of eight years. 

Cc, ec. {ftangulare, It. of offangulus, 
and argu/us, . at. corner] having eight angles. | | ; 

O'cravty cg or CoTILE | with aftronomers] is when a planet is 
in fuch an aſect or poſi: ion, u ich reſpect to another, that their places 
are only dihant an Sth part of a circle. or 45 degrees. 

Ocfarta, Lat. {of rare. Gr. eight- old] a kind of poly- 
glot Libel, conſiſting of eight columns. ; 5 

Oci a5 it {xray a>, Gr.] a building with eight pillars in the 
froi. dee Cerosi kx. | | 

Ccrareucn {inane fe, Gr.] the eight firſt books of the Old 
Than ot, from Grentitis © wwe ne of Judges. 

GTA vi, Fr. {[ottno, It. . Sp. of , Lat.] 1. The, 
eiolet day aer ſeme peculiar fell ivals. 2. Un matſick ] an ei hth 


( nainterval of Clit nds 3 Eiglit days together after a wal. 
Arr ur th, | 
UL. rc. co {ce in cit] a book is ſaid to be in ve, when a 
| LS toluce into Chit 46 Wes. 
„t x14, 4. e, It. efenmmatis, Lat. of ecte, cight, and 
e , e f--4" VE „1g the ſpace of eiglu years, laſting 
Eight ye. ; % K 1 done every Cighth year. 
G79; „ir tete e, It. etrbre, Sp. outu.r:, Port. offcber, 


of bel, I. . „„ „ ann the tenth month in the zear ; but was 
lo called from v0 tue Ciguimn abi”? Vic Romans, beginning the year 
with March. 

Octo baictt, ay. having eigh. ſides. 

Ocro0GENARY, 4d}. |" ente, Lats) of eight years of age. 

O'croxany, . ſofter. ini, Lt.] pertaining to the number 
eo ht. 

Octo, ©}. Lg, (ght, and cu, Lat. eye] having 
cight eo. Der bum. 

Ocrert 7 Atos, 23 of c£5. Lat. and =: za, Gr. a flower leaf] 
having cicht tiovker Icaxes. | | | 

Octo Cecregt N of alu, eight, and un., Gr. pillar] in the 
arcient architecture che face of a building, or ordonnance, containing 
eight culauns. | 

Ocular, adj. [oculaire, Fr. oculare. It. ceular, Sp. ccularis, from 
oculus, Lat. the exc] periaining to the eyes or fight, depending on 
the ge. known by the eyc. An ecalur example. Proven, 

Ocurar Dura ben, is that evidence which we have of any 
thins, by fering it dune or performed with our own eyes. Sn 

Crank, aj. [celatus, of cculus, Lat. the eye] having eyes, 
kro ig by the eye. f 

O' cue (eie, Fr. acaliſa, 
proſeiles to cure dileaſes of the eycs. | 

© <vLEs, the eye, the outward organ of fight. See Exe. 

Oc: res Beli, Lat. a precious fone that is half tranſparent, the 
oround white and black in the midit, having an iris or circle, fo that 
it 2epretents an eye very exatily. The ec, bel: of the modern jew- 
ellers, and probably of Pliny, is only an accidental variety of the 
azat kind, having a gray ho: ny ground with circular delincations, and 
a ſpot in the middle of them, jomething reſembling the fight of the 
eve; whence the ſtone l. ad its name. HWozdurard. 

" Qcrivs Cart [i. e. cat's eye] a fort of precious ſtone of two co. 
lone, wil vhite and duk brown, ſeparated as it were in the middle. 

Oe Chriſt, Lit. [f. e. the eye of Chriſt] the herb otherwiſe 
called wild clary. | 

Oct us Mandi Ii. e. the eye of the world] a precious flone which 
being put into cold water, C: auges its white colour to yellow, and be- 
con es almoſt tranſparent, but when taken out again returns to its 
former ta: e. 8 h 

Ocyma'crruw, Lat. {with botaniſt] the herb water betony. 

Ocvrs're {[wreumers; Of ours. ſwift, and gr., Gr. z.e. I fly 
- ſwiftly} the name of one of the harpies. | 

O'va Rafe, an officer of the grand ſignior, who is one of the 
heads of the Agiamogians. ; 8 ; 

Ova, «dj. [uvds, Swed.} 1. Uneven in number, not diviſible into 
equal parts. Prown. 2. More than a round number, indefinitely ex- 
cceding any number ſpecitied. Davies. 3. Particular, uncouth, ex- 
traordinarv, not like others, not to be numbered among any claſs ; 
in a ſenſe of diſlike or contempt. So d a phenomenon Newton. 4. 
Not noted, not taken into the common account, unheeded. There are 
yet miſting ſome few . lade. Shatefeare. 5. Unaccountable, fan- 
taſtical, ſtrange. Patients have ſometimes coveted odd = 
lathn:t, 6. Particular, uncommon. The c man to perform all 
_ three perfecily. {/charr. 7. Unlucky. On ſome odd time of his in- 
firmity. Shakeſteare., 8. Unlikely, in appearance improper. A very 
d book for a man to make himfelf maſter of. Auiſen. 

O'ooLrY, adv. [of odd; this word, and edtre/5, ſhould, I think, be 
u ritten with one 4, but the writers almoſt all combine againſt it. John- 
fon.) 1. Not evenly, 2. In an odd, ſingular, or ſtrange manner, 
ſtrangely, uncouthly. Lace. 

O'poxr5s [of fd] ſingularity, ſtrangeneſs. 

Ovnyxes:, unevenneſs in number; «liv nngnlarity or unuſualneſs 
in manner or form, ſtiangeneſs, uncouthnefs, Dryder. 


Guvs, f. [of adi, 1. Unequality, excels of either, compared 


of | oo, eight, 


It. and Sp.] one filled, or who 


„ 
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with; the other. Between theſe two caſes there are great ods. Hz: e. 
2. More than an even wager. There appeared at leatt four to one 
ca; againſt them. Szife, 3. Advantage, ſuperiority. 4. Quarrel, 
debate, diſpute. That ſets us all at cd. Shakeſpeare. 

Ops, difference, diſparity, advantage. 

O'ps, Fr. Lada, It. and Lat. wn, Gr.] a poem written to be ſun 
to mulic, a lyric poem; the ode is either of the greater or lefs kind. 
The leſ is e eriſed by ſweetneſs and eaſe, ter by ſabli. 
mity, rapture, and quickneſs of tranfition. Ihe $5 a more ſo 
norous and buſy piece of poetry than paſtoral ; the tone of it is high, 
the ſentiments bordering on enthuſiaſm, the numbers various, as Oc. 
caſion requires; and harmony and divzity are eſſential in every thing 
which relates to the ode. The ode is not always confined to What i: 
| and ſullime, it deſcends ſometimes to gallant; and 

eſe are commonly called anacre-ntics, f 
confined to feren ſyllables, or eight at 
ſure is the ſofteſt. 

O'veLerT [diminutive of cd] a little fort of ode. 

O'viovs [:dicux, Fr. odiefo, It. Sp. and Port. 444, Lat.] 1. Hate 
ful, heinous, deſlable, abominable. 2. Expoſed to hate: Cauſing 
hate, invidious. And utter cen truth. Nav. 

O'piousLY, adv. [of adieu] 1. Hatefully, abominably. Ag. 
2. Invidiouſly, ſo as to cauſe hate. Even where you would % 


lay it. Dryden. = 
O'piousxess pe odjous) 1. Hateſulneſs, abominableneſ. Jake. 
2. The ſtate of being hated. Sidney. 
Obi, Lat. invidiouſneſ;, quality of provoking, hatred. 
Oboxra'cRa, Lat. [ooray;e, of wWe;, a tocth, and ayw, Gr. to 
draw] an inſtrument for drawing tecth. 
OvboxTor'ves, Lat. eden. Gr.] an apophyſis, a bone in the 
middle of the ſecond vertebra, ſhapid like @ teeth. Its hope explains 
Its ETYMOLOGY. | 
OvpoxTo11'Tnos, Lat. [of dg, a tooth, and 8, Gr. a ſtone] a 
ſtony concretion that grows upon teeth. : | 
O'por, Lat. an odour, a ſcent. 
Obo rar, adj. [odoratus, Lat.) ſcented, having a ſirong ſcent, whe- 
ther ſlinking or tragrant. Bacon. 
| Obori'rtrous, adi. [derifcre, It. and Sp. of ed;riferns, Lat.] gi- 
— + wa uſually yielding odours and pertumes, fweet ſcented, per- 


_ O'vorors, adh. [odorus, Lat.] having a fwert ſcent or ſmell, per- 
fumed. (Senne. 

O'dour ſ{carur, Fr. core, It. of odor, Lat.] 1. Scent, whether 
good or bad. He kept himſelf alive with the odour. Baca. 2. Fra- 
grance, perfume, agrecable effluvia, which are emitted by many bo- 
dies, which are called odrrous, and which incite in us the ſenſe of 
ſmelling. Aal ſon. 

Coous, iur. [of edeur; oderes, Lat.] ſcents or ſmell, any ſweet 
perfumcs. | ' 


O'pysse, or O'pyssEy {oouoona, my an epic poem of Homer's, 
wherein he relates the adventures tiat betel Ulyiles, in his return from 
the ſiege of Troy. 

Or. I his combination of vowels does not properly belong to our 
language, nor is ever found but ia words derived from the Greck, and 
not yet wholly conformed to our manner of writing: c has in ſuch 
words the ſound of e. Jobhnſon. | 

 Oxcoxo'uica, Lat. [cuxwpuan, Gr.) a part of moral philoſophy, 
which treats concerning the management of the patlions. | 

Or coxo mic, or Otcoxo'mical, adj. [con miguc, Fr. oc. 
It. ceconcmicus, Lat. of c G- Gr.] peitaining to occoi:umy, vr 
the management of a family. | fr, 

Otco'xomics, ſab}. the ſame as oecor: mica; alſo mat.cgement of 


f pleaturc. 
and in Engliſh are generally 
molt ; but the ſeven teet mea- 


houthold affairs. 4 
Otco'xomtsT [onocp®-, Gr.] a manager, a fle ard or diſpenſer of 
houſhold affairs. ( —_ -þ 5 
Ozco'xonmy [ oeconomie, Fr. econemia, It. LCLITES of 21x D-, an 


houſe, and py, Gr. to diſtribute] the management of a ſauily ; alo 
frug lity, good huſbandry, good order, ditpuſttion, method, contrl- 
vance, conſtitution, harmony. 

Or coxou v [with architects] that metiod that has regard to the 
expences and the quality of the materials, and fiews how to take rizht 
— in order to give the building a convenient forn: and big- 
nels. 

Anima! Oxzcoxonr, the firſt branch of the theory of phyſic, or 
that which explains the parts of a Suman body, their ſtructure aud uic ; 
the nature and cauſes of life and health, and the cfictt or phanome- 
na ariſing from them. 2 

Chriſtian Ot coxou , the evangelical diſpenſation oppoſed to the 
legal one, and comprehends ali that relates to the covenaui of grace 
that God has made with men through Jcſus Chriſt. 

Legal Oxcoxonuy, or Jew Ox cox ou, the legal diſpenſation or 
manner, in which God was x leaſed to guide and govern the people ot 
the Jews under Moſes's adminiſtration , including not only the politi- 
cal and ceremonial laws, but alſo the moral law. 

Orcunt'xiCAL, adj. [cecumenique, Fr. cecumenico, It. of oxzpimu 3, 
of on,, Gr. the habitable earth] pertaining to the whoic worid, 
univerſal. See Councils, Creep, Cc. 

O'totma Led, from ed. Gr. to ſwell] any tumor or ſwelling ; 
but more eſpecially a white, {ft felling without pain, and that caſily 
yields to the touch, proceeding from phlegmatic matter, ſuch as t.ap- 

to hydropic conſtitutions. 

Oxpr'maTous, pertaining to, or having the nature of an ce. 

Ox“ 1LIa D, u. Cecil, Fr.] glance, wink, token of the exc. 

Ox A' TE [onar9y, Gr.] the herb water drop - wort. 

O' xa, contracted from over. See Oven. 

Oxsorna'c vs, Lat. [uo ayaie,, Gr.] the ſpincter gulæ; a 
continuation of the muſcle called pterigopharingzus, ariſing on each 
ſide the ſcutiform cartilage, and like it paſſes to a midcie line on tre 
back part of the fauces. 

OxsoPua'ous [us pay®:, from woe, wicker, from ſome fimilituce 
in the ſtructure of this part to the contexture of that, and gays, Gr. 
to eat] the gullet, or a long, round and large canal or membranuus 

ipe, whereby our food and drink is conv2yed to the ſtomac ; it de- 
— from the mouth to the ſtomach, between the aſpera 2 teria, or 
windpipe, and the vericbrz of the neck and back, to the ſit h joint 2 
THe 


OFP 


the back, where it turns a little to the rig, and gives way to the 
deſcending artery; and both run by one another, till at the ninth the 
oeſophagus turns again to the left, pierces the midriff, and is conti- 
nued to the left orifice of the ſlomach. Quincy. 

Or ves, Fr. ſin architecture] the oval; or ornaments of pillars. 

Or, 655 op. Sax. af, Dan. and Su.] 1. Relating to. 2. Among. 
He is the only perſon of all others. Dryden. 3. It is put before the 
ſubſtantive that follows another in confiruion. A orcatcr plenty of 
money. Lecke. 4. It is put after comparative and ſuperlative adjec- 
tives. The moſt renowned of all. AH. 5. From. A blow whoſe 
violence grew of fury. S. 6. Out of. All that's left of him. 
Dyna. 7. By. This ſenſe was once very frequent, but is now 
obſolete. 1 was friendly entertained of the Englith conful. Sandi. 
8. According to. They do of right belong to you. Tillctfon. 9. 
Noting power, ability, choice or ſpontaneity ; with the * ny 
pronoun. Some {oils put forth odorate herbs «F themſetves. Bacon. 
10. Noting property or quality. A man a decayed fortune. Cla- 
rendim. 11. Noting extraction. A man ef an antient family. Cla- 
renden. 12. Noting adherence, pertaining or belonging to. A 
wealthy Hebrew F my tribe. Siateſpeare. 13. Noting the matter 
of any thing. The 12 was all of cedar. Bacsn. 14. Noting 
the motive. It was not of my own choice. Den. 15. Noting 
form or manner of exiſtence. As if our Lord, even of purpoſe to 
prevent this fancy of png x and voluntary prayers, had not left 
his own framing one, Heer. 16. Noting ſomething that has 
tome particular quality. Never had any ſuch a friend as I have «of 
this ſwallow. . EHrarge. 17. Noting faculties of power granted. It 
any man miniſter, let him do it as ꝙꝗ the ability which God giveth. 
1 Peter. 19. Noting change from one ſtate to another. O miterable 
of happy! Milo. 20. Noting cauſality. Beneficence and candor 
is the product of right reaſon, which 7 neceſuty will give allowance 
to the failures of others. Dran. 22. Noting proportion. How 
many are there F an hendred ? Locke, 2z. Noting kind or ſpecies. 
Jo cultivate the advantiges of ſucceſs, is an affair of the cabinet. 
Brcon. 23. It is put before an indefinite expreſſion of time; as of 
late. B-y/-; that is, in late times. 

Above all, thit ſigniſication of the word [or] ſhould not be over- 


are employed under it. Thus it is applied to Chri/i, conſidered a 
conſlituted the nt av of his church, . From [or o] whom the zt heie 
beey. &c. EL.. c iv. v. 16. and 15, compared. And thus alſo it is 
applied to the 1p59LUTELY *Upreve FaTheR, as contradittinguiſhed 
rom Chrijt himſelf. 1 Cor. c. viii. v. 6. As to the judgment of St. 
 Arnarzastvs, and all antiquity un this head, fre MrotarE Agerry, 
and Fiks T Cavst, compared. 

Or {in the Engliſh] is generally the ſign of the genitive caſe. 

Orr, prep. {af, Du Din and Su. af. Ger. = La) imply ing 
diſtant e. removal, riddance, delay, inconſtancy, c. but its ſenſe 15 
mo? generally expliined a 

Orr, adv. [8f, Du } 1. Of this adverb, the chief uſe is to conjoin 
it with verbs; as, to come off, to fly off, to take of ; ſee the verbs. 
2. It is generally oppoſed to en; as, to lay or, to take . In this 
ſenſc it ſignifes diſunion, ſeparation, breach of continuity. Half the 
filver clipt « Locke. 3. It denotes diſtance. Welt of this foreſt, 
ſcarcely off a mile. Shake prare. 4. [In painting or ſtatuary] it tig- 
rifies relief or projection. This piece comes off well and excellent. 
 Shateſpeare. 5. It ſignifies evaneſcence, abſence or departure. Com- 
petitions intermit and go oF and on. L'Ejtrange. 6. It ſignifies any 
fort of difappoint ent. defeat, interruption, adverſe diverſion ; as, 
the affair i> «, the match is . 7. In favour. The queſtions no 
way touch upon puritaniſm either F or on. Sanderſon. 8. From, 
not toward. That neither ſhe could look on, nor would look eff. 
Siduey. q. Off-band; not ttucicd. Several ſtarts of fancy off-vand. 
EL Eftrarge. | 

Orr, 7*terj. an expreſſion of abhorrence or command to Cepart ; 
commonly uſed in theatres, when the audience are ciſguſted with lome 
play or actor. Of, or I fly for ever from thy _ Smith. 

Orr St [with gardeners] young ſhoots which grow from roots 
that are round and tuberous, or CRE. x 

Orr Ward [a fea term] uſed of a ſhip, when being a ground by 
the ſhore, ſhe inclines to the ſide towards the water, which is faid 
to incline t the of-xrard. 

O'rrxi A (in chymiſtry] the white coagulum, ariſing from a 
mixture of the reCificd ſpirit of wine, with ſpirit of urine. 

O'rral, . [prob. g. d. of-falls, ſays Skinner, that which falls 


from the table; perhaps from Fa, Lat. Jebnſon] 1. Fragments of 


meat, that which is not eaten at the table. 2. Carrion, coarſe fleſn, 
garbage. Alto. 3. Refuſe, that which is thrown away as of no 
value. Mortimer. 4. Any thing of no efteem. What traſh is Rome ? 
what rubbiſh and what 5? Shakeſpeare. | 

OrFE'xCE, [offen/e, Fr. eff:/a, It. ofenſa, Sp. offerſa, of tio. 
Lat. to offend] 1. Tranſgreſſion. 2. Crime, act of wickedneſs, trei- 
paſs, fin, fault, injury, wrong. 3. Affront or abuſe, ſcandal. 4. Dil- 
pleaſure given, cauſe of diſguſt. 5. Anger, diipleaſure conceived. 
8. Attack, act of the aſſailant. | 

Oer e'xCEFUL, ac}. [of offence and full] injurious, giving diſplea- 
ſure. Snakeſpeare. 

OrFt'xNCELEss, aj. {of offence] unoffending, innocent. Shairſprare. 


To Orr xo, werb ad. | :fenſer, Fr. Sener. Sp. of offendore, It. 
ende, Lat.] 1. To diſpleaſe, to affront, to make angry. 2. To aflail, 


to attack. 3. To tranſgreſs, to violate. 4. To injure. to annoy. 
To Orr xb, <erb nent. 1. Jo be criminal, to tranſgreſs the law, 
to fin againſt. 2. To cauſe anger. 3. To commit a tranſgreliion or 
fault. 
| Orre'xptn [of eferd] 1. One who offends, a criminal, a tranſ- 
greſſor, a guilty perſon. 2. One who has done an injury or wrong. 
Orrr'xbakss [of offender] a woman that offends. Shat//peare. 
Orre'x5ive, adj. [cfenſif, Fr. offenſive, It. ofenſirvs, Sp. F n/as, 
Lat.] 1. Diſpleating, diſguſting, cauſing auger. 2. Cauſing pain, 
injurious, hurtful. 3. Fit to annoy or attack an enemy, afl.ilant ; 
not deſenſive. | 
Orre'nsIvELY, adv. [of Ace 1. Miſchievouſly, injuriouſly. 
2. So as to cauſe uneaſineſo or diſplea ure. Fozle. 3. By way of at- 
tack, not defenſively, diſpleaſingſy, abuſively, injurioully, c. 


looked, as it implics a primary cauſe, in contrad. ſtinction to others that 


borne 


of cauſes is committed by ſuch as have cc: lf a8:cul rw foetign, 


OFF 


Orer'":;civex73s [of ge ο 1. Miſchief, injurioufnels, C::- 
pleafingnefs. 2. Cauſe ot diſguft or diſpleatere. Grers. 

O'rrin [oe Fr. offerra, It.] 1. Proffer, p:opoſal of advantap- 
tO another. 2. Firit advance. 3. Propofal mide in geners!. 4. Price 
bid, act ot bidding a price 5. Attempt, endexrrour. 6. Scmething 
given by way of acknowledgment. Let the tribute g? of my wear; 
procure your ſtay. Saver. | 

To Orrs ſofrir, Fr. recer, Sp. and Port. frier, It. ge-, 
Lat. oppran, Sax. ottye, Dan. otfecen, Du.] 1. Lo preſent, to prot- 
fer, or tender to any one, to exhibit any thirg. ſo as that it may be 
taken or received. 2. To ſacrince, to prefen. a, an act of worthip 
3. To bid as a price or reward. 4. To undertake, or take upon, ta 
attempt, to commence. 5. To propoſe, to advance, to lay down. 


To Ort, rb newt. 1. To be at hand, to be preſent, to preſent 
itſelf, 2. To make an attempt. : N 
Orrs [of h 1. One who makes an offer. 


2. v 
ſaerifces or dedicates in worthip. Scach. wo ” 

OFFERING, ,t, {offring, Dan. oprpung, Sax. offrringe, Du. ap- 
fer, and oyferung, Ger. efron», Fr. Herta, Sp.] ſacrifice or oblati-n, 
any thing immo.ated or offered in worſhip. | 

O'rrearory [ofertiire, Fr. oferta, op. frrtorinn, Lat.] 1. The 
thing offered, the act of offering. 2. The place where the offerinos 
were kept. 3. [Among the Romanilts] a part of the pojijh ma,, an 
2 ſung or play d on the organ, at the time the people are making 

ering. | 

O'retxrure, . [ofofiir] offer, propoſal of kindnef. ; obſolete. 

O'rrick, Fr. [ cio, It. fc. Sp. of officirm, Lat. I . A pub lic 
employment or charge, that which is beftting, or that is to be ex- 
pected from one. 2. Agency, particular ute. The ſeveral inter- 
vals of the teeth of the comb do the 2c of to many pritas. N. eie. 
3. Buſineſs, particular employment. 4. Act of pocd or ill voluna- 
rily tendered, a good or ill turn. 5. Ac of ally or d:. votion. 

O' r ric {with ecclefiattics) formulary of devotions, the Civine ſer- 
vice, the creed, more eipecially, among the Romanilts, part of the 
maſs book. 

OFr7ict [H cira. Lat.] a place or apartment appointed tor bt 
to attend in, tor the diſcharge of their rvipettive employment, or ot. 
hey, a place where ſeveral torts of public buſineſ is done. 

To Orrice, verb . [from the ius. ] to partoim, o Gikbhage, 
to do. Soakeſprare. 

O'rrietæa [e ivater, Lat. ci. Fr. cEctale, It. A Sn] 
One who off crates in any office, a man empioyed by the pH. 2. 
A ommmander in the army. 3. One wi has the power of apyrc- 
hending criminals and other delinquent. | 

Flag Oreicas, are admiral, vice admirals and rear, mira: 

General Or Fictrs {in an amy] arc fuch 5 command a bouly of 
troops of fever:l regiments, as tl. c captoin-gcncral, lieuter.ant & wet, 
major-general, brigadier-general, quartcr-matter-gencral, aud adju- 
tant-general. | | | 

Ficla Orricres, are thoſe who have the command over a vio! 
regiment, as he colone!, lieutenant colonel und ꝛuajor. | 
| Swbattern Of Pics, lieutenants, coratt:, enſigns, ſerjeantz, cor- 
porals. 

Staff Orriczs {in the army] thoſe that have not the ki: g's com- 
miſſion; but arc appointed by the coloncl> and captains; as quarter- 
maſter, ſerjeants, corporals. Ec. | | 

Staff Orricxs ” court] are ſuch as bear a white NaF in the 
king's preſence, and at other times, going abroad, have a white ſtatf 

—— them, by a ſootman ba: cheaded, as lord ſteward, lord 
chamberlain, lord treaſurer. | 

O're:ictred, adj. [of eficer} commanded, ſupplied with comman- 
ders. Addiſon. 

OCrricks [with architects] all thoſe lodge and partments ferving 
for the necellary ſervices and cc. ion: of Aer great louie. 

OFe1r'ciaL, adj. {*fficra!. Fr.] 1. Conducive, appropriate wh te- 
gard to uſe. Þrixrx. 2. Pertaining to any public charge or employ - 
ment. Shakteyeare. | 

OrriciAl, h. Fr. [off=iale, It. cialis, Lat.] the ninifter or 
apparitor of a judge of the civil law. 1 

OFFICIAL [in the canon lau] the perſon to whom the cognizance 
Je. 
Orricis Lr L Fcialti, Fr.] the corn uf juritetetton, vo. ercet the 
official is head; alio the charge cr poll of ay ot cut. , 5/7, 

To Orriciarr, werb ac {fr Fri F tiare, It.] tw give in con- 


42. 


ſequence of office. Mi n. | 

To Or rie lark, erb nent. i. To do the duty pertiinits to ones 
office, to diſcharge an office, commouty in wWordlup. Sat , 2: 
To perform an office for anther. 

OF#1i'circat, aj [of cf cir, Lat. a ſhop} pertaining to mp, ca 
uſed in a ſhop. Thus 2 cinal Dianics aud drug: Ac thetc ned in the 
ſhops. | a | 5 

Orricix at [in pharmacy] à term vie) of ſuck medicines as the 
college of pliyfician: recht: to be contlamly rept in Opec irg f Py 
ready to be made up in -x/c2 p71 antons preicriptiuns. | 

Or+i1ciovs [Hier, Fr ci. It. of H. Lat.] 1. Kind. 
ready to do good offices, ſerviceable, friendly, countcous, dbligiug. 
Mil:sn. 2. Over buſy in other perſons atiairs, imporiuncly fora ara, 
pragmatical. baſely fan ning or cringiug. 

Orriciouskv, ady. [of cio. 1. M ith importunate forward - 

neſs. 2. Courteouſly, oblioingly, with unaſked kindneis. Let tity 
goats officiouſly be nurſt Dryer. 
" Orx1'ciouextss [of Fιναν ] i. Readineſs to do good offices, obli- 
gingneſs of temper, forwardnets of civility, reſpect or cnue out , 
commonly in an ill ſenſe. S7. 2. Service, utctulnet>. 
and minitterial -ficioufneſ+, as in the ox. Bren. 


Serre 


O' rr ix, /«b/t. [from of ; a fea term] an pen fea, aπFm 
ſtance from the ſhore, where there is deep water, and none 1 


lot to conduct the thip into the port or harbour; alto the e. 
of any great ſtream. 5 

The Sp flands for the Orrixa [a fea phrafe] it f li ten 
from ſhore, failing out to teaware. 


Oer- cow] a xd, ſub//. [of off and /erar; of . fox, ang 0h5T A, 
Ger. } part rubbcd away in clearing any ti g le hy Uo) rea 


or good for nothing parts of any thing. 


OLD 


Orrs r, (Af. Tin horticul ure] a ſprout or young ſhoot, which 
ſprncs and g from roots, that gte round, tuberous, or bulbous. 


O: 6-47 {in ſarveying] perpendiculars let fall and meaſured from 
the ftatonary lines. 
Gr , 2nd irg: oy ꝓpringe, Sax.) . 


A - 
tian. gencta on. Hr, 2. That which proczeds from any — 
a cha. ren, de ce ndants. 3. Producton of an, ſort. Time on their 
„ nan no pawer. Nenham 
N T. Ore'scark, wer i, Cr. Fr. of offn(co, Lat.] to dar- 
ben., to hin der the git o, to dim, to chu ud. | 
and [a fea teria] 1gnites ontraty to the ſhore. 
ah (of fu) ct the a of dining or darkening. 
(1, or Ofer: +, aw. o;7, Sac. ofte, Dan. and Du. ofts, Su. 
comparative „7eerer, | 1perl.tive ofteneft frequently, not 
„ not teldom. Jn jrifons e frequent, in death oft. 2 Corix- 
the 
Gres, ado fof ec 20 times; of OFT and tima, Sax. 
e compolition of this art is reaſonable to believe, that of? 
var ore an wdjeciive, of while ee the plural: Which ſeems re- 
CO in the Pie , thine e infirinit es. /e, frequently, often. 
Ot ens fa remote from the ſhot c. We Hhrard. See Orren. 
OT 115, Au. o t and tenees] frequently, often. Off- times 


before | hitler did reſort. D. H. 


E, 
{i * ek. 


Ours ron [of eas, icht. and g., Gr. a verſe] an epi- 
i 7 2 X 


gram or tia, confiitng of eight veries. p 

Ort, Ov [ogroe, Fr. vith architects] a wreath, circle or 
round oat, 3 4 N CiLaer of 2 moulding. that conſiſt of a round and A 
belles. I. is 3 168 in the form at an 8, and is the ſame with what 
LW 2oils 4. Crime vewerſa is an G2ce with the hollow down- 
uad. Alio an ch or b:anch of a Gothic vault, which inftead of 
being cir.ul rw patie diagonally from one angle to another, and forms 
a crol be:wern the che arches, whica makes the ſides of the ſquare, 
of ulm h the arcaes are, jason. 


T. JG, S {co 4, Du. an eye, Pl, Fr. or aculus, Lat. 


or rat er of atu ien, Ger. in the ſame fignification] to view with fide 
glance-, as in fondncis; commonly uſed for 0 look at amoroufly, or 
with a delign not to be heeded. I hey nerd not be at pains to comment 
up- n 274-1g5. A, . : 
O'G1.tx esse. cr, Du.] a fly gazer, one who views by fide glances. 
A. ij -m. | | 
QcG110, Sp. . [from /i. Sp. cid e. Fr.] a diſh, being a haſhor 
mixture of a great number of thing, a medley, a hotchporch. Such 
an g or medley of various opimuns. A. Charies. 
Ocazs*es, dce PELLETS. = 
On. tej. an exclamation denoting, pain, forrow, or 
O'40"-copy Cie of wel. an houſe, and oxwriu, Gr. to 
vic v] divinaticn by accidents that happen at home. | 
OiL [ol, cle, or æl, Sax. alie, Du. ol. Ger. Zuile, Fr. olio, It. 
oleum, Lat.] 1. The juice of olives expreſſed. 2. Any fat, unctuous 
thin matter. Lying under the nipple of the oilbag. Derham. See 
C1iÞ4G. 3. The juices of certain _— oy or drawn by 
tuen with ut fermentation, or after the ſpirit is brought over. 
Gil artur, fer di aim {in chemiſtry] the fixed tal: of tartar, 
Ci. „red by expoting it to the air, in 4 cool, moiſt lace. | 
O':-245, a vetel in birds, full of an unctuous ſubſtance, ſecreted 
by one and hmetimes by two glands, for that purpoſe, diſpoſed a- 
mong the featuers, which being preiied by the bill or head, emits an 
oil; matter for the dreſſing or pruning their feathers. = - 
Oiu 27 aerial ſwith chemitts] the woit fixt part of the ſpirit of vi- 
tricl. made czuthc by a gitat degree and continuance of fire. | 
P/itjo;bers Ott, a chemical preparation ot pieces of brick heated 
red hot, ſoaked in vil of olives, and diitill-d in a retort. 
Or Beetle, or Ort, Click, an inſect, which fends forth a great quan- 
tity of ft Heat. : 
To CL, verb ac. {from the ſubſt.] to ſmear or lubricate with oil. 
O1.-coLork {of c/ and colour] colour made by grinding coloured 
ſubitences in ol | 
Olf, O:'Ler-Heile or I'LET-Hole [of veil or ceillet, Fr. an eye 
or 4 little eve] au nole in a germent, into which a poiut is put. 
O'ttixt>s, an oily quality, unctavuſity, greaſineis. By reaſon of 
their i e. Arbuthre. | 
O1't:1av [of e ard mer] one who deals in oils and pickles. 
Oiisnor [of ud 4p} a thop where oils and pickles are fold. 
O'tLy [of ] 1. Contifting of oil, containing oil, having an unctuous 
quality. That wz/cous oily mauer. Digby. 2. Fat, grealy in general. 
This oily raſcal. Shakeſpeare. | 15 
Or'L”-crarr, the name of a plant. . 3 ; 
To O1xT, verb ad. [oint, Fr.] to anoint, to ſmear with ſomething 
greaſy. Dryden. 
Oi x TMENT 
of «-zuentum, Lat.] an unctuous compoſition to ſmear any thing, un- 
uent. 
, Or'xomancy [wopanus, of og, wine, and ai,. Gr. divina- 
tion] divination by wine, when conjectures were made from the co- 
lour, mo ion, noiſe, and other accidents of the wine of the libations. 
Oro isa [nuwncpes, of c eh, of ww, Gr. a bud) omens or 
divin tions by birds. 
Orox1:T (a, Gr.] a diviner by birds, an augur. 
Or'srer [oriter, Du. octer, I. Ger. auder, H. Ger. buitre, Fr. 
oſtrica. It. oftra, Sp. and Port. offreum, Lat.] a ſnell-fich. | 
Oxe (in Smyrna] a weight of three ſorts, the l-ffer 13 ounces two 
drams ; the middle oke 1 pound, 11 ounces, 6 drums, and the greater 
2 pound, 11 ounces, 13 drams Englith. 
OckuAurTOx, or OI rox, a borough town of Devonſhire, on 
the river Oke, 193 miles from London. It fends two members to 
lian. ent. 
O'xixnGcHam, or Wo AKIx cu Au, a market town, partly in Berk- 
ſhire and partly in Wiltſhire, 33 miles from London. 
Oc {ocre, Fr. ocra, It. chra, Lat. exga, Gr.] a mineral, a yel- 
lowiſh colour. See OcurE. 
Ork au, tow or flax to drive into the ſeams of ſhips. See Oak vu. 
Orp, adj. [eald, ald or old, Sax. ount, Du. otd, L. Ger. alt, H. 
Ger.] 1. Stricken in age, paſt the midd'e part of life, not young. 2. 
Of long continuance, begun long ago. An eld acquaintance. Camden. 


[from eint; oignement, Fr. unguento, It. $p. and Port. 


OMA 
3- Not new, ſtale, worn. Grapes that make better wine when it i; 
o/4. Bac:n, 4. Ancient, not modern. The chara der of the c Li- 
gurians. Addiſon. 5. Of any ſpecined duration. And all above three 
years old. Baron. 6. Subſiſting before ſomething elſe. Not be fo 
convenient as the c. Swift. 7. Long practiſed. Her that was 'o/4 
in aduiteries. Ezekie/, 8. A word to f:2nify, in burle(que language, 
more than enough. Here will be % Utis; it will be an excellent tra. 
tagem. Sun,. g. Of old; long ago, from ancient times. Occafions 
pecul ar to the times of e. Hooker. 
Orp young, ono long. 
1 advice to gqeu /g men, how to ſpend their youth: but little re- 
5 Or dp friends and op wine are beſt. 
O1.D-Fa"sHIONED, a. [of eli and fie] formed according to ob- 
_ cuſtom. Heyden. 
LDEN, a. [of ali; perhaps the Saxon plural. 7597] ancient. 
This word is at. obſolere. Spubefpeare. p EL 
O'unress [of ; 22 Sax. ] advancedneſs in age, old age, 
antiquenels, not new neſs. ſtaleneſs, ſtate of being old or worn. I Ill 
our oldn;/; cannot relith them. Shakeſpeare. 
Orka, c:mpar. of eli [of ealÞep, Sax ] more aged. 
O'Lv154 [ealdipe, Sax.] ſomething old. | 
Ork [eaginux, Fr. uligirrſe, It. olcaginus, olcum, Lat 
Ps ang pertaining to the nature of oil, unctuous, greaſy. Ar- 
tot. 


OLtea'crxovsxrss ſof ] oilinefs, oily quality. The olca- 
ginouſue/s of urinous ſpirits. Bie. | 

- Lat. [oleardre, Fr. with botaniſt] the ſhrub called 
e-bay. 

OLra'sTrn, Lat. wild olive. A ſpecies of _ | | 

OLecra'xiun [waxearn, Gr.] the great proceſs of the firſt bone of 
the arm, called 4 15 f * . ; 

Or.r'xe, the cub t or great ſoſſil· bone. | 

Or rost, or O HO, a4. [oleoſvs, Lat.] 1. Oily. Some ſaline or 
oleo/e particles. nat 2. Greaſy like oil, or pertaining to oil. 

The 5/e:vs parts of the chyle. Fleyer. | 
O'ttzcy Laws, maritime laws, made at Oleran, an iſland of 

France, wh-n king Richard I. was there. 

To Or ra'cr, verb act. [olfacins, Lat.] to ſmell. A burleſque word. 

Hudibras. | 
OLra"crory, ad. [elfact ire, Fr. of r//afus, Lat. the ſmelling] 

having or . 1 ſenſe of ſinelling. | | | 
OLra'croxy Aerves [in anatomy] thole nerves which give the 

ſenſe of ſ:uclling. The aer nerves. Locke. 
Or!saxun. Lat. [of c. S:, Gr.] male incenſe, a ſweet ſcented 
m or relin, that runs in white or 7cllowiſh drops out of ſeveral 

mall trecs a: the foot of Mcunt Libanus, &c. 

O't1D, or Or.1'bovs, adj. [e/idas, Lat.] ſtinking, fœtid. Boy/e. 
OLi'piry (eſigitas, Lat.] a firong imell, ranknefs, ſtink. 

Ard A'RCEICAL [cligarchigue, Fr. cli garchico, It.] pertaining to 
garchy. | 
OL:1ca'xcny [o/igarchie, Fr. 1ligerchia, It. and Lat. -. of 

e, few, and agyn, Gr. dominion] a form of government, where 

the ſupreme power is in the hands of a fey perſons, ariſtocracy. 


_ Sraney. 


OLt1Gc0rr0FHUS Crbus, Lat. [with phyficians] i. e. meat that nou - 
riſhes but a little. See Or1cotrOPaY. 

OL1corRo'PHY f , of , little, and 2g, Gr. food] 
a decreaſe of nouriſhment, or a very {mall degree of nouriſment. 

O [ella, 7 in cookery] a 2 of — * of a 
great varie: ingredients; as meat, fowla, bs, roots, c. a 
medley. See OcL1o. 

Or!sTuznma [of cue, Gr. a falling out] a perfect lux ation. 

O'LiTory, ab. Celitorius Lortus, Lat.] a kitchen garden, or gar- 
den of herbs. * 8 

OL1iTory, adj. [aliteriut, Lat.] belonging to a kitchen garden. | 

OLiva'ra 14 Lat. {with — two knobs of the 
2 part of the brain, ſo called from their reſembling an olive in 

Pe. | | 

OLiva'sTrr, Lat. a wild olive. | 

OLivasTER, adj. [oliveftre, Fr.] darkly brown, tawney. They 
are tawney, 6/ivaſier and pale. Bacon. | | 

O't1ve, Fr _— It, of c, Sp. alea, Lat.] 1. A plant producing 
oil. The emblem of peace. 2. The fruit. | 

OLive-Tret [hieroglyphically} repieſents fruitfulneſs, peace, con- 
cord, obedicnce and —— | 


5. 

Garland of OL1ve, was by the Greeks given to thoſe who came off 
victorious at the Olympic games, obſerved in honour of Jupiter, at the 
foot of Mount Olympus. | 

OrLive Bit, a fort of bit for horſes. 

O'Lives, the name of a man. 

Eive bim a Rowland for His Or1ves. 


This proverb in termini; is modern, and owes its riſe to the cavaliers 


in the time of the civil wars in England, who by way of rebuff 2 
the antimonarchical party a general Monk for their Oli ver Cromwell. 

Gli OL x urici, & title of the academics of Vicenza, in Italy. 

Or x Muri [odympiade, Fr. climpiade, It. of clympias, Lat. cuprias, 
Gr.] the ſpace of four years, whereby the Greeks reckoned their time; 
it took its riſe from the Olympic games, which commenced, as ſome 
oy, in the year 3174 of the creation; others 3208, and 776 before 
Chriſt. 

OLy'mpic Games [clympigue, Fr. olimpico, It. of olynfias, Lat.] 
were ſolemn games famous among the ancient Greeks ; ſome tay, in- 
ſtituted by Pelops ; others by Hercules, in honour of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, by five kinds of exerciſes, viz. leaping, running, wreſtling, 
quoiting and whorlbats. | : 

Or v urs, a mountain in Theſſaly, of fo a height, that it 
ſeems to tranſcend the clouds, and was ther frequently by the 

ts ſeigned to be the ſeat of the gods; and is ſometimes put for 

aven itſelf. 5 

Orxvurio“xies [of hναεα, olympiad, and wxzw, to conquer] a 
conqueror at the Olympic games. 

Oua'cra, Lat. [wuayz, of , thoulder, and ag, Gr. capture] 
the gout in the ſhoulder, | 8 

MBEE 


OMP 


O'wnrE, Fr. and Span. [ombre, It.] a game at cards, play'd ge- 


nerally by three ; but alſo by two or five perſons. 

Ounak de Croix, Fr. [in i. e. the ſhadow of a croſs; is 
a croſs repreſented of the colour of imoak, ſo as to be ſeen thro”. 

Owner de Soleli, Fr. [in h ] #. e. the ſhadow of the ſun; is 
when the ſun is borne in an ef without either eyes, noſe, or 
mouth apparent; but only a colouring fo thin, that the field may be 
ſeen thro it. 

Out aa [N or wpeye, Gr.] the laſt letter of the Greek alphabet; 
alſo metaphorically, it is uſcd in the holy ſcriptures. I am alpha and 
omega, the beginning and the ending. Revelation: 

O'weLET [aumneletre, Fr.] a fort of pancake, fricaſſee or preparation 
of exys with other ingredients. 

O'wmen, Lat. a fivn or token of good or bad luck, taken from the 
mouth of the perſon ipcaking. Sc. prognottic. 
O'urxzD, adj. (of omen} containing omens or ics. Pope. 

O:1t'x Tun, Lat. the cau, a double meu / brane ſpread over the en- 
trails. It is called alfo reticulum, from its itructure reſembling that of 
a net. \ ' 

O' ura 8 1 a Hebrew meaſure about three pints and a 
half Englith. But 7 ay/or's Concordance ſays, the homer contains ten 
ba. or near 76 wine-gallons, and is the largelt me.fure in uſe 
with the Hebrews.” 

To O'mtxAaTE, werb neat. [2minor, Lat.] to forebode or forcſhew. 
This ominates ſadly. Decay of Piety. | 

Ouixa“T ton [of me ] prognollic ſign, foretoken. A particu- 
lar omiration concerning the breach of triendihip. Braun. 


O'm1xovs, 14 { omir:ofus, Lat.] 1. Foreboding, foreſhewing ill, ex- 


hibiting bad tokens of futurity, mauſpicious. 2. Exhibiting token 
either good or ill. He had a good omin2us name to have made a peace. 
Bacon. | | | 

O'mixousLY, adv. [of amine] with good or bad omen. 
__ O'wixousxess [of _—_— quality of being ominous, fore- 
bodingneſs, either of good or bad. 

Outs tox, Fr. and Sp. {omiffrone, It. of omiſſio, Lat.] 1. The act of 

ecting to do ſomething, forbearance of ſomething to be done. 2. 

Neglect of duty: oppoſed to commiſſion or perpetration of a crime. 
he moſt natural diviſion of all offences is into thoſe of mi and 
thoſe of commiſſion. Adaijor. 

To O'miT, verb a2. [cmettre, Fr. omettere, It. omitir, Sp. of cmitto, 
Lat.] 1. To paſs by or over; to take no notice of; to leave out. 2. To 
neglect to practiſe. 


Oni'rraxce {of emit} forbearance. Omittance is no quittance, | 


Shakejpeare. | a 
Ow!'Trixc [omitters, Lat.] letting a thing paſs, neglecting. 
O'uxt {among logicians] or <who!e in Eugliſh ; is ſuch a whole, 
whoſe parts are termed iubjective or inferior; becauſe this che is a 
common term, and its parts are compared within its extent. Thus 
the word animal is the one or whole, and the inferiors of it are man or 
bealt, which ate comprized within itz extent, and are its ſubjeftive 


Ouxira'x tous [omnifarins, Lat.] of all varieties or forts, ſundry, 
divers. Omnifarixs kinds of motion. Bentley. 
Oux1'rerous [omnifer, Lat.] bearing or bringing all things. 
Our1'eic, a4. {of mia and facio, Lat.] making or producing all 
_ all creating. f 
MNIFORM, e4 [o7r:;ſormis, Lat.] having every ſhape. 
Ouxrot vous [| -migers, Lat.) conſiſting of every kind. 
Ouxiuobous { cz i las, Lat.] of all m nner of ways. 
Oustra'kikxT [orcnipariens, Lat.) bearing or bringing forth all 
things. | 
Ons 1'eoTENT [enniſotente, It. onmifotente, Sp. of omnipotens, Lat.] 
almighty, all- powerful, powerful beyond all linut. The perſect being 
muſt nerds be omnpotent. Grew. 
Omn1'roTExXCE, or Owx1'roTENCY [ ompotenta, It. omnipotcncia, 
Sp. of emnipotentia, bony all powerful neſs. | 
OaxiyPrE'SENCE {of munis, and 72 or preſentia, Lat.] un- 
bounded preſence, or the quality of being preſent every where, ubi- 
uit;. | 
» Own1PRE'SENT, adj. [of omnis, all, and proſcns, Lat. preſent] pre- 
ſent in every place, ubiquitary. 
Ouri'scrzxce, or Owtx1'screxcy [of omnis and ſcientia, Lat.] 
knowledge of all things, infinite wiſdom, boundleſs knowledge. 
Ouxtscikxr, adj. {of oma and ſciens, Lat.] knowing all things, 
_ infinitely wife, knowing without bounds. | | 
Ouxi'scious, 2%. [of omnis, all, and cis, Lat. to know] all 
knowing. I dare not pronounce him omniſcious. Hale tell. 


Oxrxiva'caxt [omni vag, Lat.] wandering or roving every 


where. | 

Ouxi'vorous [ommnivorns, Lat.] —— all things. 

Ozrocory'te Lehe, Gr. ] the acetabulum of the ſcapula. 

Ou an [wyzz, Gr.] the gout in the ſhoulders. Sec Orrace a. 

OunoLo'Gcical fo omo/ogta, Lat. of N, Gr.] agrecable, or 
correiponding to. 

Ono Lo [of ewanonn, Gr.] agreeableneſs. 

Ouya'x0KATE, a title of the prieſts of the iſland of Madagaſ- 
Car. 
Onoria'cia, 2 feaſt of Bacchus, in which the mad gueſts eat 
goats alive, tearing their intrails out wich their teeth. 8 

Ouorno'x tun, Lat. [of he, a ſhoulder, and pig, Gr. to bear] a 
little cloak anciently worn by the biſhops over their f,. oulders; thereby 
to repreſent the good ſhepherd, who brings home the ſtrayed ſheep on 
his ſhoulders. 

OworLa'ra, or O'97taT?, Lat. {of vw, a ſhoulder, and maaT(L, 
Gr. broad] the ſhoulder blade. 

O':enaLos [owhands, Gr ] the navel. 

O'urnato Lelenteries {in anatomy] a coat having a vein and 
artery, in ſome brutes; as the dog, cat, hare, Sc. in which the fœtus 
is wrapped; fo called, becauſe it paſſes along the ſtring to the navel, 
and terminates in the meſentery. 


OwPnaLocs'te [of epa, the navel, and xu, Gr. a ſwelling] 


a kind of hernia or tum ur in the navel; aiifing, like other hernias, 
from a Tclaxation ot rupture of the peruonæ um. 
. 60. 


other fide. An ls. 


mass or aggregate. 


oe between themielves. 
neral or indefinite nominative for any man, any perſon. 


ONE 


Ournaci nt, or Ourna'civu [oupaxice, Gr.] the juice or oil of 
ſower grapes, it is alſo nov uſed of the juice of wald apples vr crabs ; 
verjuice. 

Onenact'Tes [of n , gen. of a?, Gr.] a wine made of 
unripe grapes. 

Ourna ro Me/erceric [with anatomiſts] a term applied to a veir 
— artery which paſs g the navel aud terminate in the meſen- 


OvPnaLo'eTiC {of e, a knot or navel, and c., Gr. re- 
lating to light] an optic glatz that is convex on both ſides, commonly 
called a convex lens. 

Ox [aen, Du. an, Ger. A prepoſition, relating both to time and 
piace, and iignifying chiefiy a ſuperiority of fituation of perſons os 
things, with regard to one another] 1. It is put before the ward 
which ſignifies that which is under, that by which any thing is ſup- 

orted, w hich any thing cuvers, or where any thing is fixed. On 

bt» knees at meuit. von. Shokepeare. 2. It is put before any ming 
that is the fu: je& of action. Did on his tuneful harp his loſs deplore. 
D»zden. 3 Noting addition or accumulation. Milciicts 6+ nuſ- 
ch.ets fill, greater Mill and more. Dryden. 4. Noting a {te of 


rozrefhon Ho, Mais! whither or thy way to fat? Dar. 5. 
tometimes haue. Leva tion, not lowncf>. C. hu, 2 boxe or in the 
lowly plan Or. d. 6. Noting approach or invaiion. C- nic, -n 


me, let all thy fur, tall. Pepe. 7. Noting dependance or rchiaucc. 
On God's provience, and r your bounty, all their preſ-ur ſuppor: 
and future hopes depend. Smallridge. 8. At, 1 oting place Us 
each fide her. Sratyſpeere. 9. It denotes the motive or occafion of 
any thing. We abilain, on ſuch ſolt nin occations, from t. iu. gs law- 
ful. — 10 It denotes the tim at which any thing hap- 
pens; as, this happened on the fi: day. 13. It ie pr betgre the ob 
Eck of ſome paſſion. Compaſſion a+ the king. Shrbefjen A - bn | 
forms of denunciation it is put betore the ting hbreute ne. Hence 
cn thy life, the captive — is mine. L dn. 13. Mutiny 1 hens 
cation. Sorrow ex thee. Shakeſpeare. 14. Noting uv: Ar n - On 
thee, dear wife, he call' d. Dryden. 15. Noting the ite 
thing. Their tales and manes an a light fie. K clit. 16. r. 
ſtipulation or condition. I can be fatisfy*'d e more eat 1c) | 
Dh. 17. Noting diſtin&tion or oppoſition. The Rhodiun, 2 7 
ſic 18. Before it, by corruption, it Band.: „ 
A thriving gamettcr has but a trade o Locke. 15. Net ths 
manner ot an event. How much her grace 15 alter d on te iudden. 
Szakepeare. 20. It is ſynonymous to ah See U rox. 

_ On, adv. 1. Forward in ſucceilion. If the tenant fail the land- 
iord, he mult fail his creditor, and he his, and fo ox. Locke. 2. For- 
ward in progreſſion. Oz indeed they went. Da,, z. In conti- 
nuance, without ceaſing. Let them ſleep, let them ſlecp en. C 
4. Not off. 5. Upon the body, as part of dreſs. & lung cloak he 
had or. Sidney. 6. It note refolution to advance. 5 

Or, interj. a word of incitement or cncouragement to attack. 
Elliptically for g . Chcerfully an. courageous friends. SH eure. 

Oxa"tia, or Oxa"xis:4 [of Oren] the crime of ſelſ pollution. 

Ox ck, ev. [from ee; eens, Du. cias, Ger. } 1. One time. 2. 
Ar a former time, formerly. My foul had ere ſome jooliſli fondneis 
for thee. Addiſon. 3. A ſingle tine. 4. The ſame time. Their 
light vaniſhes, not gradually, like thai of the planets, but all at ce. 
Nexwtin, 5. At a point of time indivifible. Brut all at ccc, at o:ce 
the winds aroſe. Dryden. 6. One tine, tio' no more. Blood once 
tainted. Dryden. 7. At tue time immediate. This hath all it, force 
at ence. Atterbury. 8. Once ſeems to be rather a ſubſtantivs than an 
adverb, particula:ly when it has az before i: as, at once, that once. 
See under the ſirit ſenſe. 55 

Or, adj. [an, æne, or ane, Sax. cenc, Dan. en, Su. eo, Du. cin 

r. un, une, Fr. ws, uno, wana, I:. arc, Sp. zu, Kc. Lat. 4. Gr.! 
i. Leſs than two, ſingle, denoted by an unt. Ore God the mot? 
high. Palcigh. 2. Any, iudcfinie.y. Ou of tive Ciys. Soak. 
ſpeare. 3. Different, diveric. Oppeted to invther. 80 any 
wrappers «ze over ancther. Zed . 4. Oic of two, pd to 
the other. From the ce fide of heaven uno the he: Dia x ml 
5. Particularly one. One day when Phebe fair. err. 0. See 
fature. | 5 

Ox g. . [there are many oſes of the ward „e which ſerve to 
denominate a ſubltaniive, tho? ion e of ein may f.: ter to nabe 
it a pronoun iclative, and lome way pernap: be n dzted as (n 


* 


ſiſtent with the nature of an acjecuve} 1. A single perten. hen 
join d in /e, the good, the fair. the peat. CA 2. nn! 
Ar 


It is oe thing only as a heup 1 one. IIc c 
3. The firſt hour. Till 'tis „ 0 clock. ShaiySrore. 4. leine 
thing. All c- as to fay avy ting 15 and is not in the url νẽ⅜nr 
Locke. 5 A perion in general. Method will great'y it every on: 
in ranging human affairs. ts. O. A perion by wir nue ce. 
7. A dittinct or particular perſon. Ore or ther tees a lt box, n- 
den. 8 Perions united; as, I have n. ade vou ane. IONS, Oe IOTQAIN. 
Shak: jpearr. q. Concord, AGTECU ENT, one mir d 1 o krep them nt 
io [en, Fr.] It is fometimes uid as a ge- 
1 : 2 : By 2 5 
own choice and working. S:4ez, 11. A pcrional of particular cha- 
racter. Edward I. was ze that very well knew how to uſe à victory. 
* 


Hale. 


Ox ks, in the plural, is uſed either for perſons indefinitely ae, the 
reat ne of the world; or, as referri.g to fomcthing before frohen 

of; e. g. give me good eres (fe. what was before pt Ren of or won 
at al; and yet it is only the repreſemative of the antecedent num 
There are many whoſe waking thoughts are wholly employed on their 
ſleeping ones. Adson. 

OxE EYED, a4. [of one and che] having only one cn. 

Oxeint Gros, Lat. [of awucurre, Cr. to lil the 
laſcivious dreaming. 

OxEe1iRucRta'Tla, Lat. [of air, a dream, and vat, Cr, | poles } 
the art of expounding dreams. | 

OxtiROCRITICAL, adj, CO TIEN Gr. er: crit“ gut. Fr. it 
ſhuuld therefore by analogy be Mitten . tu una or frucr tins 
tho' analogy, according to the Greet: cant the cther a 41 it 
terpretive of dreams. My ener:critrg; Com ponent . 

O:tF1noOckl TiC, al. (origangiriner, 4 Conig 4 dream, and ** 


9 


= 


inen in e741 
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ces, Critic, from 27, Gr. to judge] an interpreter of dream. An 
erctracritie, or an interpreter t dreams. Alion. 2 

OxkIRAOCAI TIE (gz, Gr.] a judge or expounder of 
dreams. 

Oxt 1n05c0'ProT [at ,. Of wages, dream, and ex:7:v, Gr. 
to view] an inquirer int the f1ynification of dreams. 

Ot: 1120PU'LIST {[onngor2ho;s Of burg, dream, and m:Aw, Or. to be 
converfant with] perſons converſant about dreams. 

O'xi 2:4, uh. [of cnc} unity, the quality of 28 Hooker. 

Outer [oncrarin;, Lat.] ſerving or fitted for burthen or car- 


r:age. 

Fo O'vrAATE, erb act. [omeratum, ſup. of anera, from cnerit, gen. 
of, Lu. a burthen] to load, to burthen. 

Omer a'TION, Lat. the act of loading or burthening. 

Oxrnro'sz, or O'xtrduvs, adj. [noreux, Fr. onerofur, Lat.] bur- 
thenſome, heavy, weighty, oppreſfive. b 

gs French her«ldry } the talons or claus of beaſts or birds 
when of a different colour from the body. 

O'x1 {an abbreviation of ox-ratur niſi habet ſufficientem exoneratio- 
em. Lat. f. e. he is charged, unlefs he have a ſufſficient diſcharge] a 
mazl: uſed in the exchequer, and ſet on the head of a ſheriff, to ac- 
count, as ſoon as he enter into his office, for iſſucs, fines, and mean 
piofits, and thereupon he immediately becomes the king's debtor. = 

O'::108 [e:gnzr, Fr.] an cdible root, which is orbicular, coated 
and bulbous. | 

Oxto'Towy [of wro;, a tumour, and true, Gr, to cut] the chy- 
rurgical operation of opening a tumor or abſceſs. 


O'sLY, a4. [from ene; anly, Sax ] 1. Onely, or onelike, alone. 


ſingle ; one and no more. 2. "This and no other. The conf art taught 

in the ſchools. Licke. z. This above all other. 5 
Ox Ur, adv. 1. Singly. except one, ſimply, meekly, barely. I — 

poſe my thoughts on as conjectures. Burnet. 2. 80 and no other- 

wiſe. Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was oz{y evil 
continually. Geng. 3. Singly, without more; as ci begorten. 

{See BecoTTr and its compound“ |; 

. Lat. (aeg v, Gr.] medic vetchling, or cock's- 
ad. 
Oxoct'xrarns Ferne. Gr. an aſo-centaur] fabulous mon- 

ſters, having the upper palts like a man, aud the body like an 

als. | | 

O'r:034 avcy SEDET TER of an, Name, and KarTtia, Gr. devi- 
nation] divination by jerions names. | 

 C©y014NTICAL, ad. Id, name, and arg, Gr. diriner] pre- 

C.ttivg by names. An one»:ant; al or name wiſard Jew. Camden. 
OxuuaTOPOELA [3opparoaoren, of on, a name, and Tz», Gr. 

to make) a figure in rhetoric, whereby a word is made to imitate 

the ſound of the thing expreſled, as tarantara, for the ſound of the 
trumpet, murmer, Sc. | 

Oxoxvycni'res {of „e:, an aſe, and of, Gr. a nail ; ſomething 
that has the hoof, f. e. the feet of an aſs] a name by which the 
Heathens called the Chriſtians, becauſe they worſhipped the ſame god 
as the Jews did; probably from what Corn. Tacitus writes of the 
Ifraclites ; that being very thirſty, they were led to a ſpring by an aſs 
going to drink, and that in gratitude they worſhipped an als, and that 
the Chriſtians worſhipped the ſame. 

Ono'sxus [ 2200455, Gr.] the herb bugloſs. 

O'x5rT [of on and perran, Sax.} 1. An attac!:, an aſſault, ſtorm, 
rſt brunt. 2. Something added by way of ornamental appendage. 
This tenſe, Nicholſon ſays, is Kill retained in Northumberland, where 
enſet means a tuft, : 

_ O'n:1.avcur, aH. [of en, and fay) attack, ſlorm, onſet. Hudi- 

bras. | — 5 

On roοονẽ,jö [wires Of reg, gen. of , being, and Aeg, 

Gr. treatiſe] one who treat: of beings in the abſtract, a metaphy ſi- 

cCian, one who conſiders the affections of beings in general. 

OxTO'LOGY [wrrehopie, Of wr, gen. of , and xt, Gr. treatiſe] 
1. A treatiſe or diſcourie of being in the abſtract; metaphyſics, the 

ſcience of the aſſections of being in general. Watts. | 

O'rxwanr, adv. [onpeapd, Sax.] 1. Forward, vely. 2. 

Milton. 


In a ſtate of advanced progreſſion. 3. Somewhat farther. 

___ Oxyxcua, aht. It is found in two different ſenſes in ſcripture. 
The odor iſerous ſnail or ſhell, and the ſtone named onyx. The 
reateſt part of commentators explain it by the onyx or odoriferous 

fell, like that of the ſhell-f1h called purpura. The onyx is fiſhed for 

in watry places of the Indies, where grows the ſpicanardi, which is 
the food of this fiſh, and which makes it ſmell ſo aromatic. Calmer. 

Take ſweet ſpices, orychia and galbanum. Exodus. | 
_ Oxy'cuomaxcy 3 of ex, gen. of wvt, a nail, and 

parrua, Gr. divination] a fort of divination performed by the nails of 

an unpolluted boy, covered with oil and foot, which they turned to 
the ſun, the reflection of whoſe rays was 9 by cer- 
tain images, the things they had a mind to be ſatisſied about. 
Oxy'Maxcy. See Ox YCHOMANCY. 
O'x vx ent, Gr.] a ſtone, accounted a ſpecies of ue 
agat. The onyx is a ſemipellucid gem, of which there are 
ſpecies; but the bluiſh white kind, with brown and white zones, is 
e true onxx legitima of the antients. It is a very elegant and beau- 


tiful gem, and the regular arrangement and diſpoſition of its colours 


make amends for tl.:ir want of ſhow. Hall. | 

Oo'scory [v.gxnin, Of wy, an egg, and oxoriw, Gr. to view] pre- 
dictions wade from eggs. 

Ooze, ſubſt. [either from eaux, waters, plur. of eau, Fr. or pap, Sax. 
wetneſs] 1. Soft mud or flime, mire at the bottom of water. 2. Soft 
flow, ſpring. 3 Ihe liquor of a tanner's vat. 

To Oozk, verb cut. [from the ſubſt.] to flow by ſtealth, to run 
gently, to drain away. Dryden. 

Oo'zy, adj. [of ::2c] miry, muddy, flimy, plaſhy. 

To Ora carz, erb ad. [opacr, Lat.] to ſhade, to cloud, to 
darken. Boyle. 

Oya'ciTY, or Ora'couswvtss [eopacite, Fr. qpacità, It. of opacitas, 
Lat. or epacoz;] obſcurenefs, darknefs, cloudineſs, want of tranſ- 


parency. Breen. 


Ora'cous, or Ora'que D Pacus, Lat.] ſllady, dark, obſcure, not 
tranſparent. ' | 


OPE 


Or acors Badies, or Or aqrt Brdies [with naturaliſts] ſuch, whefs 
* lying in an oblique poſture. hinder the rays of light from ſpecdi- 
y piercing and paſſing through them. 

O'yar [Male, Fr. opal, It. „rah, Gr.] a precious ſtone of vari- 
ous colours. The opal is a very elegant and a very fingular kind of 
ſtone, it hardly comes within the rank of the pellucid gems, belt g 
much more opaque, and leſs hard. ll. 8 

2 = [wich the Romans] feſtivals celebrated in honour to the 

ce . 

Oya'que, Fr. [:paco, It. and Sp. opacus, Lat.] dark, ſhady, no: 
'ranſparent. 'Turn'd into more epague and groſs planet-like bydis:. 
Cheprex. 

Oyra'ssum, or Oro'sevu [in Virginia] a creature that has a h.. 
like a hog, a tall like a rat, ob — bigneſs of a cat. 2 
animal is about fifteen inches long, from the extremity of the noſe to 
the rump, and its tail is equal in length to the whole body: the leg. 
are robuſt, and the feet armed with Ps long, and crooked claw. 


The f-male has a looſe bag or pouch under its belly, with an aperture 


in it, in which it carries its young, and thither retire in any 
danger. It has its paps a — AYE 1 5 

To Org, or To Or kx, verb ad. [open, openian, Sax. cp, Ind. 
a hole, aaben, Dan. ocpna, Su. opcnen, Du. ocpenen, I. Ger. ocken, 
H. Ger. Ope is uſed only in poetry, when one ſyllable is more con- 
venient than two] 1. To unfold, to uncloſe, to unlock, to put into 
ſuch a ſtate, as that the inner parts may be ſeen or entered. 2. lo 
ſhow, to diſcover in general. 3. Lo divide, to break. The wall at 
the cathedral church was ee by an earthquake. UH. 4. To 
explain, to diſcloſe. 5. To begin. You retained him only for the 
opening of your cauſe. Dryden. | 
To Ork, or To O'rex, werb next. 1. To uncloſe itfelf, not to re. 
main ſhut, not to continue cloſed. Pope. 2. To buk; a hunting 
term. 

Ork, or O'yex, a4. [open, Sax. aaben, Dan. ocpen, Su. k 
Du. apen, I.. Ger. otten, I. Ger. Ope is ſcarcely uſod but by old 
writers, and by them in the primitive, not figurative ſenſe. ei 
1. Uncloſed, not ſhut. The gates are ope. Shatef-are. With «fon 
arms. Dryden. 2. Apparent, plain, manifeſt. And put him to an 
een ſhame. Hebrexs, 3. Not wearing diſguiſe, clear, artlets, ſin- 
cere. Not daring to be oe», that to no creature he ever ſpalce of 
it. Si.iney. 4. Not clouded, clear, With an pen look. An. 
Not hidden, expoſed to view. Theſe innate notions ſhould lie 477 
fairly to every one's view. Locle. 6. Not reſ trained, not denied. 
The law is open. Hit. 7. Not cloudy, not gloomy. An cen and 
warm winter. Bacon, 8. Uncovered. Here is better than the c5-x 
air. Shakeſpeare. g. Expoſed, having no defence. 10. Autentive. 
And his ears are oper unto their cry. P/alrs. 

Orr x Arſe [open-appe, Sax.] a medlar, a froit. 

O'rexen {of oper] 1. One that opens or unlocks, one that un- 
cloſes. 2. Explainer, interpreter. | | 
OrENE'YED, adj. [of cer and cye] watchful, vigilant. Openey'/ 
conſpiracy. Shateſpeare. | 

Orexna'xDrp, adj. [of een and hand] generous, liberal, muni- 
ficent. Rowe. | | | | 

OPpENHE'ARTED, a4. [of and heart] generous, candid, no 
meanly ſubtle. Dd, dro ; 


OrExNHEA'RTEDNESS [of ofenbearted] generoſity, liberality, mu- 


nifcence. | 

O'eexixc, /ubſt. [of gen] 1. Aperture, breach. 2. Diſcovery at 
a diſtance, faint 44 dawn. Ihe ing of your gl | 
like that of light. — —. area 


Ork sixe #lank [in fortification} is that part of the flank which is 


covered by the orillon. 


Orxgxixc of Trenches [in military affairs] the firſt breakirg ©: 
| a by the heſiegers, in order to carry on the approaches to ard 

e place. | 

O'rexLY, adv. [of open] 1. Publickly, not ſecretly, in ſiglit, nor 
obſcurely. 2. Plainly, evidently, manifeſtly, clearly, apparently, 
without diſguiſe. Too openly does love and hatred ſhow. Dryden. 

OrEx:10'UTHED, adj. [of oper and mouth] greedy, ravenous, cla. 
morous. [Effrange. | 

O'pzxxx+s [of open] 1. Freedom from obſcurity or ambicuity, 
plainneſs, clearneis, manifeſtneſs. 2. Plainneſs, freedom from diſ- 

iſe. The noble openneſs and freedom of his reflexions. Felior. 
O' r ERA, It. [of opera, the plural of opus, Lat. work] a dramatic 
compoſition, ſet to muſic, and ſung on the ſtage, attended with muti- 
cal inſtruments, and inriched with dreſſings, machines, and other de- 
corations ; the opera was firſt uſed by the Venetians, with whom it is 
one of the principal glories of their carnaval. It was afterwards uſcd 
by the French, and now by us. An opera is a poetical tale or fetion, 
repreſented by vocal and inſtrumental muſic, adorned with ſcenes, 
machines, and dancing. Dryden. 

O'etRaBLE [operor, Lat.] praQicable, that may be done. Bret. 

O'eeraxT, adj. Fr. aftive, having power to produce an effect; 
an obſolete word. Shakeſpeare. . 

Oyxra'ri1 [old law] certain tenants who held ſmall portions of 
land by the performance of ſervile works for their lord. 

To O'eEraTeE, verb next. [operer, Fr. operare, It. of oferar, Lat.] 
to act, to produce effects, to have agency. | | 

To OrExATE [in phyſic] to work, to ſtir the humors of the body. 

Or ERA TIOxN, Fr. 383 It. eperacien, Sp. of operatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of exerting or exerciſing ſome power or faculty, upon u hich 
ſome effect follows, agency, influence, action, effect. In the ac- 
tual operations of a good life. Hammond. 3. [In chirurgery] the part 
of the art of — which depends on the uſe of inlliruments. 4. 
The motions or employments of an army. 5. [In phyſic] the man- 
ner wherein any remedy poduces its ſalutary effect. : | 

O'ytrarive [operative, It. of operate] apt to work, having the 
power of acting, having forcible agency. make the poiion lets 
operative upon others. Clarendon. 

O'ptRaTIVENESS [of cferative] ing quality. 
Orgon for the Teeth or Eyes [operateur, Fr. operatore. It.] a 
tooth-drawer, oculiſt, Ec. 


Orr A- 


OP 1 

Oyenaror, one chat performs any act of the kand, cne who pro- 
duces any effect. : 

Oytro'st, adj. {operaſus, Lat.] laborious, full of trouble and tedi- 
ouſneſs. Holder. | | 

Orna't1a, Reman feſtivals celebrated in honour of Ops, whom 
they ſuppoſed to be the goddeſs that preſided over the fruits of the 
earth. 

Orut'asts [o4254;, Gt. ] a diſeaſe in which the hair grows thin, 
and talls of, Icaving the part ſmooth, and winding like the folds of a 
ſerpent. 

8 Lat. [o»$::49kw9o%, of ep, a ſerpent, and worn, 
Gr. a tongue] the herb adder's tongue. | 

Ornio'FHAGous, aj. [of ou, a ſerpent, and pays, Gr. to eat} 
ſerpent-eating. Oph+-p-ageus nations, or ſuch as feed upon ſerpents. 
Brown. 

Oruiris [of e.. Gr. a ſerjent] a ſet of hererics in the ſecond 
century, who honoured a {erpent which beguiled Eve. 

Orni'7t5 (eds, Gr. ] a fort of variegated marble, othenviſe calied 


ys marble. : 
rutv' cus (e, Gr.] a northern conſtellation containing thirty 
ftars, repreſented by a man holding a ſerpent in his hand, this ſtar 
being in the head of the man, and is of the firſt magnitude. 

Orutrna'Luia (ea. of Wham, Gr. the eye] a diſeaſe of 
the eyes, being an inflamwaticn in the coats, or pain and weakneſs 
ariſing from ſ me o/j*ruccion there. 

Serophulans OrrnaALNMA, an opthalmia ariſing from the diſcaſe, 
_ the &:ng"; ew;.), and which requires a different method of cure 
trom the o commonly fo called. | 

Oriraa'tonc Nerves, adj. Lat. [i re, Fr. pant, Gr. 
the eye; with anatomiſts} relating to the eye; a branch of tue fifth 
pair of nerves which move the eye. | 

OraTHi aL, al ft. {up3akunxz, Gr.] medicines good for diſeaſes 
of the eyes. | 

OenT1#+1520'crAPiy [of . the eve, and y;a@y. Gr. a de- 
ſcription} a branch of anatomy, which cont:ders the (& wftvre and 
compoſition of tix: exe, and the uſe of its parts, and the principal et- 
fects of vition. 

Orurnat-to“ cor [of od hnee and ox:riw, Gr. to view] a 
branch of the ſcicnge of phy ſiognomy. u ich conſiders the eyes of 

ertons, by them to come to the kaculedge of their temperamente, 
umours and manners. 

Orutustur, e. [ohthalnie, Fr. $a; Gr. the eye] a 
diteaſe of the eyes. Une fame with of hrba/nz a. 

O'riatt, alt. [e dt. Fr. of eiu, Lat.] a medicine made of opi- 
um, or other drug of the like nature, cauling ſivep. Bentley. h 

Q'riare, adj. fomniferons, narcotic, cauſing fleep. Bacon. 

Orico'x5rva, feltivals celebrated at noon in honour of the goddeſs 

Oririct [e, Lat.] workmantbip, handy-work. 

Ori'rict t e, gen. of ofifex, Lat.] one that performs any 
work, an artiſt; a word not received. Bentley. 

Oy1i'xaBLE [opinabilis, Lat.] that may be conceived in opinion, 
that may be thought. | | . 

Orixa Trio (pn, Lat.] opinion, notion. 5 

Ori'xATon lf, Lat.] one who holds an opinion. Hale. 
To Opr'xt, verb neut. [opiner, Fr. ef inare, It. of opiner, Lat] to 
| thiak, to be of opinion, to give one's opinion or judgment about a mat- 
ter. Whether they cine right or wrong. South. 

Or1'xtaTLvE, a7. [of ini] 1. Stiff or pertinacious in a precon- 
ceived notion. 2. Inagined, not proved. Scattered in a maſs of 
_ 6/imative uncertainties. Scutrh. ; 

OQrix1a'ToR (o, Lat. opiziatre, * an obſtinate perſon, who 
will adhere to his own opinion, one fond of his own notion. 
 Oprix14a'rns, a. Fr. obilinate, inflexible, ſtubborn; a word not 
received. Leck - 

Orix ia TRIKTY. or Orix iar XY Crete, Fr.] obſtinacy, ſtub- 
bornneſs, infiexibility. This word, though it hath been tried in dit- 
ferent forms, is not yet received, nor is it wanted. Locke. 

Oer'x10x, Fr. and Sp. [oppinione, It. opixiam. Port. of i, Lat.] 
1. A probable belief. Opinion is when the aſient of the underitand- 
ing is ſo far gained by evidence of probability, that it rather incline, 
to one perſuaſion than to another, yet not altogether without a mixture 
of uncertainty or n——_ Hale. 2. Sentiments, judgment, notion. 
Againit the common ſenſe and epinion of all mankind. Seurh. 3. Fa- 
vourable judgment. | have no opinion of thoſe things. Bacer. 
Orixiox, the antient heathens made a goddeis of it, adoring her 

in the form of a woman, ard believed ſhe had the government oi the 
ſentiments of men. OD 

How fine a uſe has the Table of Ceets made of theſe imaginary 
perſonages in theſe lines ? | | 

At avi/dom's gate th | mult reſign 

Their charge ; thoſe limits their employ confine. 
And to the ſame effect, in theſe : i 
| Happy, thrice happy, who entruſt their youth _ 

To right aſ iuions, and aſcend to truth. 7 able of Cints, Te. 
See Eruics, and Mon AlL F#:lo/ephy ; and the ncte which the learned 
tranſlator has given us upon it, is well worthy of our moit ſerious 
peruſal. | 

To Orix tox, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to believe, to think, to 
opine; an obſolete word, and unworthy of revival. 98 

Ori xi ATE D [of opinianative] wedded to his own opinion, ſelf- 
willed, ſtubborn. | 

Op1'x10xNaTIVE, adj. [opinzatre, Fr.] conceited, fond of precon- 
ceived notions. 

Orr x10xATIVELY, adv. [of opinionative] conceitedly, ſtubbornly. 

Or1'x10NAaTIVENESS | of oprnionative ; opinionatrete, Fr.] conceited - 
neſs, obſtinacy. 

Oe1's10x15T [from opinion ; opinionifie, Fr.] one fond of his own 
notions. Ganville. | 

Oy1'xv10x157s, a name given to a ſect who profeſſed poverty, and 
who held there could be no vicar of Chriſt upon earth, who did not 
practice that virtue. . 

Ov1v'LOGY [of o, opium, and ay2;, Gr. deſcription] a deſerip- 


tin ar treatiſe of opium. 


OPP 

Ornrno'roxvs ſemedreeg, of oed, backwards, and 281 Cr. 
the tone] a kind of crawp or ttretching the mail. cs of the neck back- 
wards. 

Orisruocviruosis [of n, backwards, x: 2204, 2 gibboiity, ard | 
rde, Gr, to bend. or to lean} a deformity, when the tpine of tie 
back is bent outwards. 

O'eyrex (n, Gr.] a juice diſlilled from the heads of popp'®s, 
and is partly ot the reſinous, partly of the gun my kind. It is rouge 
to us in flat cakes or mafles, very hcavy, and of a denf texture: 118 
colour is a dark browniſh yellow ; its imell is very unpleaſant. of a 
dead faint kind, and its taſte very bitter and actid. It i; brought 
from Notolia, Egypt, and the Eaſt Indies, u hate it is produced f:um 
the white garden poppy, a plant of which evcry part is tull of a mall:y 
Juice, and with which the fieles of Aſia Minor are in many places 
fown as ours with corn. When the heads grow ta maturity, br are 
yet ſoft, green, and full of juice, incifions are made in them, and 
trom every one of theſe a ſe drops flow of a milky juice, which ſoon 
hardens into a folid conſiſtence. Theſe drops ate gathered with 
Ereat Care, and the fineſt opium proceeds from the firit inciſians. In 
the countries where opium is produced, multitudes are employed in 
preparing it with water, honey, and ſpices, and working it up into 
CaKes 3 but what we generally have is the mere crude juice, or at 
moi! worked up with water, or A ſiu a quantity of n. ncy, ſuſticier.: 
to briug it into form. The antients were ercatly divided bout tie 
virtues and uſe of opium; ſome calling it a poiton, and others the 
_ of all medicines. At preſent, however, it is in high efteem. 

O'rLe ſin botany] water-elder. 

O'et: TREE [of che and tree] a fort of trove. Han 

Orogstsaueu (ra, Gr.] bum of Gilcud, the ice .f 
a gum, which diltils from a ſhr-.b called . Hm, or the batiu-iroe, 

growing only in Paleſtine. A gumreſin of a tolerably firm tente 
in mall looſe granules, and ſometimes in large maties, which are un- 
_ It is of a ftrong, diſagreeable ſmell, and an acid ard exten 

itter taſte. It is brought to us from the Eait, and was well a n 
to the Gr. eks: but we are entirely ignorant of the plunt which Pre- 
duces thi- rug. It is attenuating aud diſcutient, and gent!, pu, a- 
8 | | F 

Org Piriaxſororaret, Gr.] a gum refin brought ſrom the caſt. 

O'rribax, , [fa, Lat.] a townſinan, the ini bitant of 
a town; allo a town's boy, particularly ſuch as belong to the Ing“ 
{cholars at Weltmintier, of 

To Orricxorare, werb af. Ce /ig rere. of ab and fig], gen 
of inn, L. at. pledge] to pledge. to pawn. Bacon. 

Io Oruars, verb af. [rp;el-r, Fr. eile, Lat.] to obſbuct o: 
cauſe a vaſtige, to heap up obitructons. | 

Orra'riox. Fr. [oppifiatione, It. c, Sp. of ef ii, La ? 
obitruttion, ſtoppage of the duct or patinpe: of the body by peccuiyt 
humours, matter heaped together. 

O'peitartive, adj. [eppilat f, Fr. of 0 /i..rrzs, Lat.] apt to ob- 
ſiruct or ſtop, obltruttive. 

OPPILATLYESES: {of of piiatize] aptne(, ta canſe obalructions. 

O'7PL.ETED, ad}. tas, Lat.] filled), coded. | 

O'yyoxexcr, the act of maintaining a contiary argument. 

Oyyo':exT, 425. [oponevs, Lat.] oppoſite, atrerle. r. 

Orro'x rr. f<tt. eppes, I. t } 1. One who maintin- con- 
trary argument in the (chools, or oppoſes in Cipurition, by rag ob- 

jections to a tenet. Hocter. 2. Amnagonitt, adveriary in general 

OyyorTU'xt, at. [a , Fr. gertund, It. of porta, Lat.! 
convenient, ſeaſonable, well - umed, fit, proper. Ben. 

Orroxru' ELT, adp. [of ofcrtare] conveniently, ſcaſonalle, with 
opportunity, either cf time or place. | 

OPPor Tu tENESS [of opp rin] ſealfornt lench. 

Orroxru'x ir  [pportzrtic, Fr. of ert: ui, It. gras , 
Sp. of hεννj,jõsa, Lat ] convenient time or cecalinu, tt place, tuits- 
ble neſo of circumſtances to any end. 

Jo OrrosE [ebene, Lat. cf eſer, Fr. „ren e, It] 1. To at 
againſt, to be adverſe, to hinder, to rehit. ro withſtand, to :uwart. 
Shade eure. 2. To offer as an antagen!1it or ric, to hut m oppoli 
tion. Lacie. 3. To place as an obitacie. Sale er. 4. Lo place 
in front. Sate ſgcarc. | 

To Oero'ss, verl neut. I. To act alverſelr. 2. To obizd in a 
diſputation, to have the part of raiſing ditficultic! agundt a tener up- 
poted to be right. 

Oreo'stLtss, adj. {of creſe] not to be oprelell, itreſtalble, Slate 
[peare. | 

Orxo'str- [of %%]! one that oppoſes, antagoniſt. rival, enemy. 

O'rros irt, adj. {oppofe, Fr. te, It. cf , Sp. of eng pelitu-, 
Lat.] 1. That is over againfl, placed in front, facing cach other. 2 
Adverſe, repugnant. 3. Contrar 7 

O'yeosiT, u. opponent, antagoniſt, enemy. Dryden. 
Orrs Cones [with geometticians] wo concs of the like qua- 
lit, whica are vertically oppoſite, and have the imac common ax. 

Orrosirt S:&izr; [in pronictry | the tuo l purbola's, winch are 
made by a plane's cutting both cones. 

Oyyo-1ire Angie, [in geometry] See ANarzs. | 

O'yyosiTELY, adv. [of ãf te! 1. So 24 to iace each other. 2, 
Advericly. | 

O'rrostrEx ESS {of oe] oppoſite or contrary ate or quality. 

O' rrosirs [with logicians] are things relatively upputct, „ na- 


er and /erwart, ; or priva:ely, as /ight and darm; or Contrary, as 


tuo l dee and 1gnoranrce. | | 

Orrost'riox, Fr. [oppoſenicne, It. fin. Sp. of iter. Lo-. J I. 
Situation fo as to front ſomething oppoſed, 2. Lleſti iutance l 
drance, ſlop. 3. Contrariet) of affection, dif:greemen. 4 1 
riety of iutereſt. contrariety of meatures. 5. CSA,, 2 ill, Þ, 
diverſity of meaning. 

Oyyo:1T10x {in geometry] the relation of two things, bet en 
which a line may be drawn perpendicular to both, 

OvposiTiorn [with logicians] the ſyre chject.on. 

Con plex Orrs lin logic) te amen ig and der ing 
fame predicate of the ſame ſubiect, as Sat n, 86er 
not learned. 2 | 

Þuccmplex Orrosiriox [in logic] tf rhe d gement &4 two t 15 

Whath 


O PU 


«Hick wett ot ſuffer each other to be in the ſame ſubject; as, fight 22 
eppatcd tr inden. heat to 4d. : 

" Oyy0441 10+ (with rhetoricians] a figure whereby two things are 
ned together, which appeared incompatible ; as, a 9 fell. 

Oyp 41 110% { with attronomers] is an aſpect cr ſituation of two 
ſtars or planets, wherein they are diametrically oppokte to each other, 
or 150 degrees apart, ; 

Io Oryrt'ss, ww1b aft. ſopprefier, Fr. oppreſur, ſap. of fim, 
[at] 1. o prefs hard dr lie heavy upon, to ſtifle, to (mother, to 
overcharge or burthen, to cruth by authority and violence or hardſhip. 
2. To overpower, to ſubdue. 

Oeret tox, Fr. {-ppre//ione, It. oprefion, Sp. of opprefſio, Lat.] 1. 
"The act of over-burdening, act of cruſhing by authority, Sc. ſeverity, 
cruelty. 2. I he flate of being oppreſſed, miſery. 3. Hardſhip, ca- 
lamitü. When we ſec any under particular oppreſſion. AddiJon. 4. 
Dullneſs of ſpirits, laſſitude of body. Drou ſineſo, eie, heavi- 
neſs and laſſitude. Ard uthrot. 

Oyps+%41vt, adj. [of pre] 1. Apt to oppreſs, of an oppreſſive 
rature, czuel, inhuman, unjulſly exattious or ſevere. 2. Heavy, over- 
whelming. Nr. | 

Ovy+ <srvunNtss [of ogprofſive} oppreſſing or oppreſſed nature or 
ſtate. | 
Orrs 0 [Aereſtur. Fr. eptreſore, It. of ffreſſr. Lat.] he that 
oy preites or harrailes others with unreaſonable or unjuſt ſeverity. _ 

Orrao' beit Lapis, Lat. {the lone of reproach} a ſtone erected in 
the city of Padua in Italy, ys ay _— _— reſort, only de- 
clat ing inability wo their debt<, arc to reed. 

8 — I.. and Sp. of ofprebrirſus, from ef pro- 
/rium, Lat. reproach} reproachfal, injurious, cauſing infamy, ſcurri- 
lous. 


Orson io ,v, adv. [of pprobricus] ſcurrilouſiy, reproachfully, 


injuriooſlv. FL 
96—— [of fr, ;ſcurrility, re hfulneſs. 


Orrac'nxiuu, Lat. the ſhame which attends a lewd, villanous 
act; infamy, diſgrace. 
10 awd af. [of prgnave, It. oppugnos, Lat.] to fight a- 
gainit, to attack, to oppoſe, to rejett or confute an opinion. a 
Ovyer'G4,xcy [of oprgr] oppoſition. Shake peare. | 
Oyrc'c:+s [of offu;r] oppoter, an antagoniſt. Boyle. 
Ors [gr., Gr.] a name of the goddeſs Cybele. Sce CYBELF. 


Orr rar [Linatia, of wh late, and ard, Gr. to learn! 


90 . ., + 
a leorning in old age, late educatiun or erudition. 


OrsovA rt, Lat. the act of catering or —— 
Orrarte C(talilis. Lat.] deſirable, to be withed. 
Cyraniixtss (of crab: ] deſirabieneſs. 
OrTa 11) ty, a. Lat., Lat.] expreſſive of deſire. 8 
OPTative Med [in gran mar: pra, Fr. optative, It. of optati- 
| eu, Lat.] that wood of a verb, that expreſſes an earneſt deſire or wiſh 
that fuch a thing may be or happen. The verb undergoes in Greek a 
diferent formation to ſignify withing, which is called the optarrue 
mood. Cloric's Grammar. : : 3 
O' rica, Lat. [ex, Gr.] medicines good againſt diſtempers in 
the eyes. 


Oe11ic, or Or rical, as;. [ ligue. Fr. 2 lt. optico, Sp. epti- 


ens, Lat. of vn7axc;, Gr.) 1. Pertaming to the fight, relating to the 
ſcience of optics. 2. Viſual, producing viſion, ſubiervient to viſion. 
Or ric, . 1. An inſtrument of fight, an organ of fight, gene- 
rally uſed in the plural. 2. [erlæn, Gr. | the ſcience of the nature and 
laws of viſion : generally uied in the plural. 
Ovr1c Place of a Star or Planct apparent, is that part of its orbit, 
which our fight determines when the obſerver's eye is at the circum- 
f.rence of the earth, and : 
Orric Place Ia Star or Plane real, is that, when tis ſuppoſed to 
be ar the centre of the earth, or planet he inhabits. 
Oeric Pencil of Rax:, is that aſſemblage or pencil of rays, by 
means whereof any point or part of an object is ſeen. | | 
OvTic Axis, a ray paſſing through the centre of the eye. | 
Orric Chamber, the ſame as camera obſcura. See Camera On- 
SCURA. | 
ws OvyT1c Glaſes, glaſſes contrived for the viewing of any objects, as 
microſcopes, teleſcopes, &c. they are ground either concave or con- 
vex, ſo as either to collect or diſperk 
whereof viſion is improved, the eve {trengthened, c. : 
Orric Nes [with anatomiſts] the ſecond pair of nerves, ſpring- 
ing from the crura of the medulla oblongata, and paſſing thence to 
the eye, convey the ſpirits to it. „ 
Or rie Place of a Star [in aſtronomy] is that point of its orbit in 
which it appears to be to our eye. : : b 
Orrie Rays, thoſe rays wherewith an optic pyramid or triangle is 
terminated. 
Or'T1CAL Inequality (in aſtronomy} is an apparent irregularity in 
the motions of far diſtant bodies. : f 
Orriciax, /ubft. [of optic] one ſkilled in optics, a profeſſor or 
teacher of the ſcience of optics. ' | 
O'yTics [/:prigue, Fr. ottica, It. ars optica, Lat.) the ſcience of 
viſion. See Or ric, fubſt. ; 
Orriuacx (etimates, Lat] a government of the ſtate by the nobi- 
lity, body of nobles, nobility. How el. | 
OeTrury [optimitas, Lat.) utility, excellency, the ſtate of being 
beſt. | 
O'eT1ON, Fr. [of optic, Lat.] a choice, election, the power or fa- 
culty of wiſhing or chuting. Bacon. i 
G'rriox of an Archtijoop (ir. a law ſenſe] is when a new ſuffragan 
bithop is conſecrated, the archbilhop of the province, by a cuſtomary 
prerogative. claims the collation of the firit vacant beuctice in that ſee 
his choice. 
* ck, or O'puttxcy, Fr. [cuienza, It. opulencia, Sp. of 
apulentia, Lat.] wealth, riclics, affluence. 
Ou N, Fr. [quiente, It. u. ate, Sp. of opulent us, Lat.] rich, 
ealthy. 
9 LENTLY, adv. {of qpulent] in a wealthy manner, with ſplen- 
dor. | 
OrFULENTNESS [of epr' ent) wealthineſ-, 
Orc'sciE, Fr, {of opuſinum, Lat.] a mall work. 


where introduced. NewrTox's Chronelegy, p. 18, 19. 


e the rays of light, by means 


O R A 


Os, ej. [oSep, Sax. lier, Dan ard Su. ef, ofte, Du. ber, Ger * 
1. A disjunctive particle, marking diſlribution, and ſometi:n.-: 2ppet.. 
tion. Whether it was to perith er no. PBarnce. 2. It corre, ost 
either. He muſt either fall or fly. 3. Oris ſometimes r undant. 
but is then more properly omitted. He muſt reform and forfake l= 
fins, or elſe he ſhall never receive beneft of Chrif”'s death. Hm / 
4. [On or zpe, Sax.] before. Or ever we gn to the declaration of 
— | 00 it mall be convenient to ſkew who did write this palm. 


On, Fr. {in heraldy] Ggnifies gold. It is often repreſented bv a 
yellow colour, and engraving by {wall prick: all over & field or ber. 
ing, as in Place VII. fg. 20. It is ſaid to be compoſed of much hire 
and a little red, as two white and one red, and of iticif to beto- 
ken wiſdom, riches and elevation of mind ; with red, to ſpend his 
blood for the wealth and welfare of his country ; with azure, to be 
worthy of matters of truſt and treaſure ; with /ab/e, moſt rich and con- 
ſtant in _ thing, with an amorous mind; with vert, moſt jo ful 
ines iches of the world, and moſt glittering and ſpleudid in 
youth. | 

Others add, that er ſignifies Chriflian and ſßiritral virtues, as faith, 
temperance, charity. meckneſs, humility and clemency ; of a 
wvirtues and qualities, nobility, wealth, generoſity, ſplendor, chiv: lr, 
love, purity, gravity, — ſolidity, proſperity, joy and long 
life. Of precious ſlenet, it repreſents the carbuncle or the topaz ; of the 
planet, the ſun ; of the elements, fire ; of human conflitutions, the ſan- 
gnine ; of trees, the cypreſs or laurel; of floxcers, the heliotropium ; 
of feel, the cock and bird of paradiſe ; of beaſts, the lion; and of 
F/j#e:, the dolphin. 

O'racu [arcches, Fr.] a well known pot herb. | | 

O'racLe, a. Fr. [ oracole, It. craculs, Sp. oraculum, of ora, 
mouths, or rs, Lat. to entreat] 1. Something delivered by ſuperna- 
tural wiſdom. I he ſcriptures are the orac/es of God himſelf. Hooker. 
2. The place where or perſon of whom the determinations of heaven 
are enquired, God hath now ſent his living orac/e in.o the world. 
Milton. 3. Any perſon or place where certain deciſions are obtained 
The world's great race in times to come. Pope. 4. One famed tor 
wiſcom, one whoſe determinations are not to be diſputed. St. John 


was appealed to as tae living cracle of the church. Adiſer. 


O'nacLts were ambiguous anſwers made to the ancient heathen. 
concerning things to come. This, ſome are of opinion, was done b) 
dialalical operation; and others, that it was by the artifice of lei- 
Prigli, who made the ignorant people believe that the god ſpoke by 
their mouths. Of the tormer opinion were ſeveral fathers ot the Pi1- 
mitive Chriſtian church, and other great and learned men. 

 Selac [or Scſifris] whoſe reign in Egypt commenced, according to 
Sir {/aac Newton, in the year before Chritt 1002, erected ten ples and 
eracles to his father Ammon in Iheles, Ammonia, &c. * And this (ſay 
that learned writer) was the original of the worſhip of Jupiter Ammc v, 
and the #-/? mention of ox acLEs that I meet with in protane hiſtory.” 
He adds,“ That in the year before Chriſt, 987, a prieſleſs of 7 
iter Ammon being brought by Pharician merchants into Greece, ſets 
up the oracle of Jupiter at Dodena. This gave beginning to oa act + 5 
in Greece, and by their dicdates rhe worSHIP OF THE DEAD was every 
The Delp/:c 
oracle therefore, according to him, muſt be of later date. And indeed, 
tho Homer takes notice of the iminenie riches, which that tem ple of 
Apollo contained; and which ſhould leave us to infer a great r:/.7: to 
it in his days; yet tis that of Dedona only, which he mentions with 


the expreſs circumſtance of prophecy being annexed to it. Hlia, 
Book IX. I. 404. compared with Book XVI. I. 235. 1 ſhall orl- 


add, that the ceaſing of theſe oraculous reſponſes was (if We may cre- 
dit Cicero) owing to a free enquiry and a more enlig/hten'd age ; and 
as to the reflection made on their of/curity, it ſeems at leaſt to be as cld 
as the times of Z{chzlus. Ka. yap ra eubuxparrs ; drchabn d ww:. 
A:cnvi. Agamemn:n. See Proputcy. 

When Cræſus conſulted the oracle of Apollo at Delphos, ke re- 
ceived for anſwer this doubtful riddle in a form of words ſo cunning}; 
contrived, that the truth was then fartheſt off when he thought to hüte 


it. 
Cræſus Halyn penetrans magnam, perwertit opum win. 
When Sw Halis roweth, * 
A mighty nation he o'erthroweth. 

Which he interpreting according 10 his oxon dfires, eroſſed the river, 
but was vanquiſhed himielf by Cyrus, king of Perſia, and his exc: na 
tion and country ruined. Ws 
_ King Pyrrhus, before he made war with the Romans, 
this oracle, received the following anſwer ; | 

| Hi te acide Romanes vinccre poſſe. 555 | 
Which ambiguous prediction he conſtruing, Te Palſe viucerr Romano, 
thou may eſt overcome the Romans, gave them battle; but found in 
the event that the oracle intended, Nomanos feſe wincere te, thiat dic 
Romans ſhould overcome him, as they did. 

Another prince, conſulting this oracle, c- ncerning the ſucceſs of h. 
making war, received this anſwer ; which he diſtinguiſhed wich co: 
mas, thus; bir, redibis, nunguam per bella peritis, Thou that go, thou 
ſhalt return, thou ſhalt never perii by war ; undertook the war, allt 
was ſlain ; upon which his zol:/ity canvaſſing the oracle, perceive: 


conſulting 


chat it ſhould have been thus comma'd, 1/z5, redibis nungaum, per b li 


peribis, i. e. Thou ſhalt go, thou ſhalt never return, thou fhalt poriti | 
by war. 

"of the latter opinion, that the predictions of the oracles were not ſo 
much by diabeiical operation, as by the artifices of the prise, were 
Euſebius, Ariſtotle, and Cicero, and many other famous mer, wha 
were of opinion, that oracles were only the cunning tricks of the 
prieſts, by which the credulous were abuſcd under the colour of inipi- 
ration and prediction. 

Demoſthenes ſeem'd apprehenſive of this cheat, when he ſaid chat 
Pythia always favour d king Philip in her anſu ers; or, as he ithrewdly 
enough expreſſed it, that ſhe Pf.. 

The firſt oracle we read of, were of Jupiter Dodonæus in Epirus, 
and Jupiter Ammon in Africa. Beſides which there were ſeveral 
others. See Auruiakavs, Dobexa, TROPHONIUS, Cc. in their 
proper places, 

Some 


ORC 


Pome have been of opinion that oracles c*afed upon the coming »f 
Chriſt. 

And Juvenal, who livd in Domitian's time, ſays, De{phrs cracula 
<Nſant. Tho" ſome oracics ce iſed long before the birth of our Saviour, 
in particular the moſt tamous oracles of Greece ; for the pertians hav- 
ing laid their country walte, the print forjoox the temples ; and fo the 
ocacles became felent. But fee above. 

To O'ractt, wer xt. [from the ſubſt.] to utter oracles. A word 
not received. Alte. 

Ox A'CULAR, Or Oase cugous, adj. {of oracle] having the nature or 
quality of an oracic, reſcnihling oracles, uttering oracles. Pe. 

Oz4"CULARNE= [of 944d) the ate of being of the nature or 
quality of an oracle. 

Or A'CULOUSLY, adv. | of oracutors} in manner of an oracle. Brown. 

Ora'cuLOu5ME-'S fof raciloz:} the ſtate of being orucular. 

Orarson, jj, Fr. (rails, Lat.] praver, verbal tupplication or oral 
worſhip. It more trequenily written //. ; 

O'rAL, ad. Fr. (o: . 1, Lat. the mouth] delivered by word of 
mouth, not wittten. n. | 

O'RaLLY, ai. iof eral} by mouth, not by u ting. ale, 

O'raxGE, Fr. [warda, It. arena, Sp. laray;a, Vert malum auran- 
t. um., aurentia, Lat.] a fruit well known. 

Oraxce Colour, a colour wat part , equaliv of red and yellow, or 
is a medium between boch. 

O'raxceiry [orange, Fr.] 1. A ſortof ſnuſt or perfume. 2. A gallery 
or plantation in a garden where orange trees ave kept. A kitchen gar- 
den is a more pleatant fight than the fincſt crangery. Spcctator. 

Ox AN CE Ai, a fine {pecies of pear. | | 

Oraxce Wife [of %ige and wife] a woman who ſells oranges. 
S hakeſpecre . | 


Ox“ tox [orain, Fr. erase, It. oracizn Sp. oracn, Port. of ore- 


i, Lat.] a diicourſe or ipcech pronounced in puble, or computed tor 


that purpote, according to the ruics of rhetoric ; a harangue, a declama- 
ton. 

O' aA, Lat. [eratrar, Fr. oratore, It. oratir, Sp.) 1. An eloquent 
ublic ſpeaker or plcader. 2. Apcutiover. Flus tent is vied oaddrelics 
in chancery. ö | 

Oraro'ziaxs, an order of regular pricſia, o tom the 
of St. Jerow in Rome. here they utes to prey, 

OraTro'riatl, adh. 0¹ orator | rhetorical, best nw aan ar. I” atts. 

O'rarory, ay. | 57 61 b r. 4 %, It. and . Of 07 379) its, Lit.} 
pertaining to 20 oration mmer. | 

OraTorry [oratoria ers, Lat. 1. The che of tf ric Boe rt of 
ſpcaking wel in public, rhetorical ſkill; . Sn. * ere o eie. 
quence, Arlall nt. 3. [Oriteriams Lat. oe, Fr. a ch Hel 
apart for prayer; a clozet or Jittle aparte. l ae 
bed chamber, tor private dexotion. 

Ox ATR W [with the Romauitts} a fociety or conpregr n of elt 
gious, u ho live in comtzanity, but without being olg % make any 
rows. | 

Ou s [erbe, Fr. and Sp. of cis, Lat.] 1. __ circular, or orbi: 
cular body. 2. Mundane Iplier ». cclciual bo y, one ©! the lights of 
heaven. 3. Wheel, any rolling body in general. Ihe 4s of his 
kerce chariot roll d. Aon. 4. Cicle, line drawn round. 5. Cir- 
dle deſcribed by any of the mundane tpheres. 6. Perio:!, revolution of 
time. Af/tzr. 7. Sphere of action. And move in that obedicnt ob 
again. Shakeſpeare. 8. It is applied by Milton to the che, a; being 

luminous or rather as ſpherical. A drop terene hath quench' d tiw::r ors. 
Altan. | | 

Orsa'r1ox [orbatur, Lat. } the act of deprivation, or being bereaved 
or deſpoiled of any thing, dipecialiy of children or patents. 

O'a ED, a [vt ort} 1. circular, round. Shak-fprare. 2. Formed 
into a circie. Grb'd in © rainbow. At. z. Rounded. Guid was the 
beam, the wheels were £15 4 with gold. Aden. 

OrB1'cuLat, . ,., Fr. of orig, Lat.] 1. Round like 
2 ball or globe, circuier. Aion. 2. Spherical, His quadrature from 
thy orbicuiar word. U. 

Oxzpicur en 5 {wil wth] one of the little bones of the 
inner part of the eu, Wiki b kate i the ndes of the lobes of the 
Sar, by a lender lg amen. 5 | 

OrmicuLia'rns Mcalas, Lat. {in anatom; jn muſcle which draws 
both the lips together. F | 

Ormcuatts Pag lrarum. Lat. in anatomy] a muſcle which ſprings 
From each corner ut the eve. and 15 aniwcradl by another of ike figure 
and ſtructure in the lower ce c-119, | 

OabBrcut ants, ay. (of ,,,; in an orbicular manner, ſphe- 
rically, circulariy. | | | | 
OrB!culanxess (of ait, the ſtate of being orbicular, iound- 
nels. | 

Or m'curlared [er? ic⁰νẽ,uu, I. at.] made round or rounded into an orb. 

O'anis, Lat. an orb, u circle, any round thing. | 

Oanis Magnas, Lat. {inthe Copernican aſtronomy] the orbit of the 
earth in its annual revolution round the fun. | 
__ O'nnir [erbite, Fr. orbita, Lat.] tlie wack, rut or mark of a chariot 
wheel, Sc. | 

Oxzir ſin aſtronomy} the caurtz, path or way in which any planet 
moves. | e | 

Oanirs {with anatomiſtsj the two large cavities in which the eyes 
are placed. 

O'zsiTER Exterinus [with anatomillz] a hole in the cheek bone be- 
low the orbit. 

Or. mites Interuns [in anatomy} a hole in the coronal bone of the 
ſcull within the orbit. — 

O' nir [crb:tas, Lat.] privation, ſtate of being bereaved of children 
or parents. | 
Dass Concentric [with aſtronomers] are ſeveral orbs one within an- 
other, which have the ſame ccatre. 

Ons Excentric [with aſtronomers] orbs ancher within one another or 
ſeparate, which have different ccnties, 

Cnc, ſubſe. orca, Lit. cev;o, Or.] a fort of ca rh. The hunt of 
ſeals and orcs and ſea mews cling. Mit r. Scapula reads it opus. 

O'xc#aL, or On chE, a foit of mincral Rone like allum, irom which 
a blue colour is made. Ainſworth. 

O' RCHARD either bertzard or wartzard, Thrower, of +»; Firs, [ at. or 
opaxeand, Sax. Furius. obltoarten, 14. Ger. a garden, *, Gr. 
— Mer. Caſaubou give: tac preference to the former] a gaiden for 

It dec. | 
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O'xcursTta [It. Percheftre, Fr. . of eegrin . Gr. to dunce] 
the lower part of the ancient theatre, where they Kept the bail-; it 
was in form of a ſemicircle, and turrounded with et. Its now tiken 
for a mulic gallery, or place here the mucins aft let at 4 public 
thew. 

OrcurcTee, %. Fr. the fame with orchefira. 

ORrcits0 GRAPHY [Of rei, dancing, and 2, (r. to we 
treatule of he art of dincing, or a book ot dance. 

O'zcar, Lat. [es, Gr. a teſticie] the herb dog - ſtones, 

Oacho' ov. Lat. [of 5:4. a teſticte, aud re. Ge, the aft of cut- 
ting off the teſtes, the act vi gelding. 
roꝝ Y Index. compared. 

Oro {o,:o, Sax. an edge] an initial ſeHable in names of pertons fignt- 
ſying en edge or ſharpnets; a> in u, abe, &c. and in the 
Iſlandic tongue, ord fignihes a ſpear or dart. C. . Cru 

Ozp, in old Englith, hyniact beginnt g. 

Oc (in Florence, Sc. 
one quart Engl:h mcatu:e. 

To Oapat's, vert act. ordern, Fr. or nr, Sp.. of cram, Lat J 
To command or cnjun , to app*"wii. ro decree, 2 To ciiblilh,. te 
ſettle, to inflituce. 3. Lo iet in an once N 
the affairs. Fler. 4. To adn or wonder hel orders, to zu cn wt 
miniſterial function or facerdotal pow or. 

OrD:txtr to gr dure, he who widiins, 

Oana Leal Law, the av of ordeal, which 


7 
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ICE LUNSUCH, and {1 WUiGA® 


au Ou Medture, Conmunng colt callons 


A man uo IS & dei GET 


| WIS ante nn OE 
fore thr c0:quclt,, and cortimucd in force tothe ei ot king 4 1.41 
Henry (II, when it was condemicd by pope de en 1, 
aboliſhed by parkanment, | 
O'zvt AL, {Of londeal, On IE" O On, oat, ane. 5:2 5 x 
Aa, 'ow Lat. or faule, Fr. orde . L.. Gur. and with ci, 1 
to thi: day a judgu ent or lentco: ©, „ ern any e 0 
min , and the Lat. and EI. Gor. tote hone hc 1 
uithenen, to gire 2 lentence of juc . CWon an Er. ; 
and berurtt enen, to condenn ; 1 dervredt of 6 224 
practiied about the time of Ei and the cone of 
ſons; when if the perion accused ple de wor pit, hiv rn | 
put himſelf upon God and his country. . at th way 
only, prefuming that he would froe the wingonns gant en 
einer by lire or Mater; by fre, if the priton wire oi 
ing olindſold over hot bars bf ien; Gr by \ . 1 
vil: condition, by being thrown into witer: whe ty 
witches. And it was alio aticr divers moneys. 
Sine OubrAl., was when a preiton acculrd, carric.! i 
hot irn of i Hound weight. : 
Onnen ty Combat, vis Mena fert who wi p 


was ob!1zed to fght the next rol tin, O. of the c 

Rut Al. ty F::e, Ws whun tac * ton cute d u 89 
his or her (nocence, by wall ng blindfotd and e „t e 
hot plovgh- bares, luid at untqual diftances one fv 
by kotung a red hot iron in hs or her hand. 

Ouviar ty AW ater, wes uſed for the trial of witches, by binding 
and throwing, tem mito a pond or river. 

Ox by bot Ii ater, was by putting the hands or feet into fe hling 
water, | 
To O'rver, verb af. {ordinare, It. and Lat. ordoancr, Fr. ono, 


-% 
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rect; . 10 renn ite, 
to adjuit, to conduct. A good wife in the 5.4.1 oi her houſe. E. 
cle ijt:cas. 3. To manage, to procure. Dil 4 er all the cu es in 
ſcemly wile. Spenſer, 4. To methodize. to ditpoſe ſitly. I hefe were 
the cr. ering: of them in their tervice. 1 (. . Vo odain in facer- 
dotal function. Liberty to Object any (rie 2 ant ſuch us as to be 
ordered. WWhitgift, | 
O'xvir erde, Fr. rain. It. order, Sp. rf A, Port of erde, Lat.“ 


' 1 
A difpol:tion of things in their proper place ; method. 2. It oli ed 
procets. Lo keep them to order. Watts. 3. Proper ſtate. -- any. of 


the faculties wanting or out of &rd&r. Life. 4. C 


Mor manner, re- 


gularity, ſettled mode. 5. Mende. precapz, com mind. 0. I ule, 
diſcipline, regulation. The charen wah eee char fur 
an Sr. Hooker. 7. Regular porertiaient.-. Votri fff. olÞ rat an 
protect their fact. Dani. 8. Airy ot commit, wg wi Tuned 
by marks ot honour. 9. A rank or clan. fp „che icvond 
order, 2 Hing. 10. A religious frater nit. 11. in the plus al, hier- 
archical tate, The taults of men in Prin te. Means to 
an end. In order to the better diIhatgae et „ . ., 13. 
Meaſures, care. You ſhalt tile wine od forthe iner. 
Oz pz e-of Butt,” mitte tit is the: £4: 0 ion of he baltalions 
and lyuadron. Gt an 2rmy Ong Er SBEIC IN 5, eco, an % the natule 


of the round, ener in % to cavaty n enemy ot to be reviewed. 

O2DER; lin archu ute UTE ful. tlie portion that 15 To be 
obſerved in the crecnng „t villars or columns, awd tor the form of cer- 
tain parts belonging to them. And whence butt imp are laid to be of 
ſeveral orders; when the proportion bein grn tt tlachueſs of the columns 
and their bright, and. all thinge-reguiiite thereto; are diterent,” © There 
are ſive orders of columns: tlce tt which are Greek, art. the Doric, 
Jonic, and Cotinthian; and tao Iliin, g. the | nican and Compo. 
hte. n cry order cen potcd O07 THO Pino at Ian 2 The CoOlunitys and tue 
entablature; and oi fur parts at the m ft., where there is a pedettn? 
under the columns and one acroter or littie pedellal on the typ of tho 
entablature. Ihe column has three parts, the bale, the ſhiatt, ad 
pedeſta} ; which parts are all different in their feuern oda: Ir 1 
obicrved, that by diameter is meant the thicenh Ci the att 
bottom. 

French O ab (in architecture] an order that i Of nee hv ot 
whoſe capitals conſiſts in attributes agreving to the people, 


cock's heads, Sc. The proportion of tus order re Co n 
is that of M. le Brun. in the royal gallery of \ £7144 | 1.18 
Clerk, who alio gives a tecond Tuican order, panne D 


former he rani:s between the nhrſt Putt an and Us i, 4 
tween the Corinthian and Compoſe 

Carzatic Oæœ nA { in architecture] 15 that K hots cnavioture te . 
with figures Ct women mitead of coli am, 

Perfin OrvtR in architecture | an oler VOIR) 8% PAUL. ON 
ſlaves to ſup port the entablature inte. of 00h 

Kuftic Orver: [in architecture] is one - corre mith TELE Guo 
bolcays, Ex 


— 


ORD 


Die Tuſcan One is the molt firplec and moſt deſtitute of ornament:, 
foot it 1 tho made uſe of except in vaults, in ſome ruſtic edifices, 
val wles of bw hg. us amphichentres, Sc. The Tuſcan order is di- 
Vide inte wn Crmeter: and thre: quarters, the pedeltal having two, 
the column with baſe and capital teven, and the entablature one and 
there au mers dee Plate \ IL. hy. 21. N DT 
+1. Gent, ſhould rot have any ornaments, either in its ca- 
vi oe ine altrag I and Tiftel below the capital. which is half a 
mee on newht, conſtituting part of the funk or body of the pillar. 
In tte Dore oder, the white acioht being given, is divided into 12 
dinmters, Or parts, and one third ; the pedeſtal having two and one 
th, the column eight, and the entablature two. See Plate VII. fig. 22. 

Uh ent Gebt, at its firft invention, had its columns only eight 
molle mm height, but afterwards the ancients augmented the height of 
its pillars in der to make it more be:utitul, and alſo added to it a baſe 
that was nt uſed before. In the Tonic order the whole height is divided 
into 14 Ciuucters and a half; the pedeſtal having two and two third+, 
the col-mn nine, and the emabl..ture one and four fiſths. The capital 
is Cuefly compoſed of volutas or fcrolls, and they are commonly chan- 
nelled with 24 flutes. See Plate VII. ßig. 23. 

The C:rintt iar On DER is the ſineſt and richeſt order of them all. In 
the Corintiian order the whole height is divided into 14 diameters ard 
a half. the petal having three, the column nine and a half, and the 
entabluture two. The capitals are adorned with two rows cf leaves and 
eight volutas, which ſupport the ab icus. | : 

Tie Compoſit Ox EH, or Reman Or vez, is one, the capitals of whoſe 
pillar. ate compoſed of two rows of leaves. like thoſe of the Corinthian 
order, ard of the volutas or fcrolls of the Ionic. Theſe columns are 
comm nty ede into fitecn diameters and one third, the pedeſtal hav- 
ing three and one third, the column tru, and une entablature tu o. Theſe 


0 


columns. wholly like to the Corinthian in ail its dimenſions and numbers 


excejt the cebit als, which have no more than four volutas, wich take up 
the whole pace, which 1s filled both bv the volutzs, and ftems or ſtalks 
of the Corintluan order. Sce Plate VII. fig. 24. In a colonade or range 
of pillars, the inrercolemination ot ſpace between columns in the Tul. 
can order is four d4.amartrs; in the Doric order two and three quarters; in 
the louie order tao ad a quarter; in the Corinthian order two ; and in 
the Compolit ord.r one ang a hal. 3 

i o thetic Gets om“ aid the At'ic and Got'iic. 

T/- e Obi, a ſmall order of pilatters or the ſhorteſt propor- 
tion, h.ving a cotiace raited aſter the manner of an architrave for its eu- 
tablartv: e. 

7. (Gothic Oste, which is fo widely diTer-nt from the antient pro- 
portions and rn, ments, that its columms are cither 00 mally, in form 
of volt pillass en as Nlender as poles, having cx7:t:]s without any certain 
Cm nun, carved with the thorny leaves of toidles, bear's ſout or cole- 

Worts. der C T85. 

Onda {in wivinity] is that [Tz] jult arrangement of the divine per- 
ſonages, a: curamg to Which the fecord is jubordinate {or ſubject} to the 
Firs), and the 7 to BOTH ; and that the rolpetti ve bomage which 
js paid to cach, mult be regulated by it; will appear from what follows. 
„„ [1,21 aro nee, fiys Tertullian. non ffatr, ea gran, 1. e. not in Fate, 
but in ge.“ And what he meant by degree, the reader will find un- 
der the od Losoüst ans. And to the {me effect, Euſebius ſpeaking 
of the Faruk and the Sow, ſivs, © We {we Chrillians] do nat ap- 
ply /milur [or lite] ati of pivixety to bath; but vet os 21 
Tatu youphs, 1. e. molt religiouſly obſerve the 7 axis, the jufl arrarge- 
rent | ur One”) and what they meant by all this, the reader will fad 
under ike word { MARCELLIAvns] ; and if the judgment of Fujtin Mar- 
tr, ot. Henna, ad other Jntemicenes be required, it is already given 
under the words, FixsT-Caust, Cinmiriiixg, Diristrr. and Mo- 
ancdr of Tre Univer. . "That we {we Chriftian:] ſays Tuſtin 
Aarhr, hoiding him (7. c. the Son] in the cob place, the pro- 
phenic Spirit [+ rern rage] in the THIRD RaNs {or ſtation] do with 
rein honunr them, we'll now proceed to ſhew. For that we ſhould 
atcribe the £COxD PLACE aFTER the immutaie al arrays exiftiing GoD 
and $rg-tter of all things to a cracifed man, appears to be mere mad- 
nets to them.” Such is St. 7zjfin's account of the CHRISTIAN WOR- 

<1:11p and THEOLOGY in his days. JUSTIN Apolag. B. Ed. R Stephan. 
F. 139 and 137, compared. In plain terms, what the aXTIENTS meant 
by tete and like exprefiions, whether ſpeaking of their belief alone, or 
belicf as regalating their worſhip, was not a mere order of wor bs, or 
that one perion ſhould be mentioned befere another: But fr ff, the ab/o- 
1:0 ſupremacy and dowinion of the of Gop axp Funn, over all 
ar ./ 1 erg and adly, The dominion of the o Lon [the only-be- 
gatten $01] over all, his Farurx oxLY excepted ; and accordingly, 
that whatever divine powers are derived fr: the fiiſt perſon upon the 
ſecond, and AHrengb the ſecond upon the third; fill they are (as the 
cnc of Sirniurm explains itſelf) not ourreray ur, not co-ordinate ; not 
to be placed ufc @ bevel with him: but rann, i. e. ſubordinate, 
or to render it more cloſely to the original) placed znder him, placed in 
an er aut, or ſtation ; and in nich they are H jed to niu [See 
Driv:1 wv and Co-oxpixatTi9N] Even St. B. % himfelf confulics, 
„ hat the 50x is sEcoxu {or inferior] to the Farmer both in rar 
7. 2. in degtce, or order] becauſe he is FROM him; and in DIGNITY be- 
cauſe the tather i the original and cauſe of the ſon's exittence, Cc.“ 
And of che Shin he affirms, “ that his being szcoxv likewiſe to the Sor 
(both in rank, cider, and dignity] is the dottrine 4CCORDING TO GOD- 
Liss. Cent. Farm. hb. 3. And what he {and indeed all antiquity) 
ment by this gradation, himicit explains more fully in other places; of 
which we have given an mitance or wo under the words [Gosr and 
F..ryco.} And though (if we may credit St. Gregory) ATHANASIUS 
the 4/7 of all his cotemporaries, that ventuted to advance the natural 
lie, Of the third perſon with the other two : yet EVEN HE could not 
+biglutely give up the preſent truth; as we have ſhewn in part, under the 
word [dar] Bat be exprefies hnajlt m yet /ropger terms, in his 
tre. tife againft the dae; in which he repretents the third perſon to 
bens Fel. of the fecomt, as the ſecond i of the vlasr; and flatiy de- 
mics {ha tut Sui. fl mee, that © our incarnate Lord and God 
eas Ct vas [own Ge- THe owny Gon.” The whole current 
of iribture (75 hg obferves, wing af propicated that title to the perion of 
Gov 1% Farne. In proof of winch the reader may conſult ArTaa- 

1. opera Fit, Paris, Vol. I. p. 601, 663. and Macepoxians 
ecmpared with Euulustwvg, and john, c. xvii. v. 3. and 1 Tim. vi. 15. 

Oveveren [of dr} one that orders, methodiics or cg ulates, A great 
Gp ul and 1rcrer oh ali things, Slg. | 


LS 
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O'xvErLs3s5, adj. [of order} diſorderly, out of rule. See under che 
4th ſenſe of order. 

O'nptrtingss [of erde, Lat. and gelicnerre, Sax.) arneſs. 

O'xverLY, ay. [of order} 1. Regular, methodical. book re. 
quireth but er dr reading. Herter. 2. Not tumultuous, well regulated. 
An erderly and well-governed march. Clarendon. 3. According with 
eſtabliſhed method. Till erderly judgment of deciſion be given again? 
it. Hooker. | 

O'zvtriy, adv. [of order] methodically, according to order, accord- 
ing to rule, regularly. Order/y delivered and proceeded in. Hooker. 

O's DixXABLE, adj. (ardino, Lat.] ſuch as may be appointed. 

OrDixAL, adj. [ordinal, Fr. ordinalc, It. of ordinalii, Lat.] pertaining 
to order. noting order. 

Oabis al Nouns, or Nouns of number or Order, are firſt, ſecond, third 
and fourth, a hundredth, a thouſandth, Cc. 8 

Ola Nambers [witi arithme:icians] are ſuch as expreſs the order 
of things, as firlt, ſccond, third, hundredth, Sc. 

O'sprxAL, . a book of directions for bithops in giving holy or- 
ders; allo a book containing the orders and 3 * 
religious houſe. | 

O'abix Ax [ordonnance, Fr. ordinanza, It.] 1. A law, ſlatute or 
command of a ſovereign or ſuperior, rule, preſcript. 2. Obſervance 
commanded. 3. Appointment. 4. Cannon, artillery, great guns, Ec. 
It is now generally written for diſtinction er&rarce. See OrDxnaxce. 

O«vpixaxce [of the foreſt] a ſtatute made in the 34th of king EA. 
wward I, concerning foreſt cauſes. | 

Clerk of the Oxvixance, an officer whoſe buſineſs it is to record the 
names of. ali othcers, artificers, &c. and all orders and inſtructions given 
for the government of the office, and to make bills of impreſt, deben- 
tures, Sc. 

drr of the OnD1x axce, an officer whoſe charge or duty is to ſurvey 
all the king's ordnaace, ſtores and provitons of war in the Rtore- houſe of 
the Tower of London; alfo to allow all bills of debt; and alſo to keep 
check upon the works of :rtificers and labourers. 

O'zp1zzaries [in heraldry] are ten, vis. the chief, the pale, the 
bend, the tis, the bar, the croſs, the ſaltier, the chevron, the 2 
and the orl. Some have endeavoured to increaſe the number to twenty, 
adding to thoſe before mentioned, the quarter, the eſeuteheon, the cap; 
dexter and ſiniſler, lumenche dexter and finifter, chauſſe dexter — K. 
nicer, and the point. But theſe have not been received by heralds in 
common. There are theſe reaſons aſſigned why theſe ordinaries are 
c led honcurable ; as, 1/7, Becauſe they have been in uſe ever ſince the 
practice of armory, immediately after the partitions. 2 y, Becauſe that 
beirg placed all togethet on the eſcutcheon (which repreſents the body cf 
a man they intirely cover it, and ſeem as it were to waid off the ſtrokes 
that come irom the hand of the enemy. The chicf, repreſents the hel- 
met; the v.icath, the chaplet or crown that covers the head; the pale 
the lance er (pear ; the bend and bar, the belt; the bebe the ſcarf; the 
crois and ſaltier, the tword; the chevron, the boots ard ſpurs ; 
bordure and orld, the coat of mail. ; _ 

It a perſon was «ounded on the head in battle, the king or general af- 
terwards gave him a chief; if in the legs, a cherron; if his tword and 
armour were coloured with the blood of the enemy, a croſs or bordure : 
and thus after a myſterious manner erected for him an memo- 
ial of what he had done for his king and country, 

O'zpixanity [cf erdinery; ordinairement, Fr.] 1. According to eſta- 

lithed rules, or ſettled method. 2. Uſually, commonly, 

CGaDiNARY, ad}. [erdinaire, Fr. ordinaric, It. and Sp. of ordinarins 
Lat.] t. Common, uſual, wonted, that which ha pens or paſſes th. 
quently or uſually. 2. Eftabliſhed, methodical. =_ obſerved in the 
er./inar; forms of juſtice. . I. z. Of low rank, mean. The ord;- 
ary ſort of men. Hooker. 4. Ugly, not handſome. As the is an ord- 
ary WOman. | | 

O'zDixary, ſub/?. 1. An eating or victualling houſe, where |—_ 
may eat at fo much fer meal. 2. [In the common law] the biſhop of 
the dioceſs, or he who has ordinary eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within that 
territory, and collation to the benefits therein, eſtabliſned judge of ec- 
cletiaitical cauſes. Law hath referred the whole diſpoſition and redreſs 
thercof to the ordinary of the = Heoker. 3. [In the civil law] is any 
judge who has authority to take cognizance of cauſes in his own right, 
as is a magiſtrate, and not by deputation. 4. Settled, eſtabliſhed. 
5. Actual and conſtant office. 6. Regular price of a meal. Shakeſpeare. 

Oapixaxx, is applied to officers and ſervants of the king's houſhold, 
who attend on common occaſions ; as phyſician in ordinary, &C. | 
— Orpivary [of aflizes, Sc.] a deputy of the biſhop of the dioceſs, 
ſormerly appointed to give malefactors their neck verſes, and to acquaint | 
the Curt whether they read or not; alſo to perform divine ſervice for 
them, and to aſſiſt in preparing them for death. | 
to O'epixaTE, derb act. [ordinatum, ſup. of ordino, Lat.] to ap- 
point. Daniel. 

O'rDi1xaTe, adj. Lerdinatus, Lat.] r. methodical. Ordinate fi- 
gures are ſuch as have all their ſides, and all their angles equal. Ray. 
 Okvixarte Cin an ellipſis] is a right line drawn in an ellipfis or oval, 


from ore fide to another, parallel to a tangent, which paſſes through one 


of the ends of that diameter to which it was an ordinate. 
 OxvixaTe {in an hyperbola] is a right line drawn from one fide to 
the other, and divided into two equal parts, by the axis of the ſame hy- 
-rbola. | 
83 (in a parabola] a line drawn through the axis and dia- 
meters, parallel to the tangent ; half of this fine is called the ordinate, 
and the whole the double crdinute. 

OabixarE Mpplicate [in conic ſections] is a line in any conic ſection, 
drawn at right angles to, and biſected by the axis, and reaching from 
one lice of ſection to the other, the half of which, though it is now 
generally called the ordizate, is properly the jemi-erdinate. 

OrvixaTE Ratio [in geometry] is that wherein the antecedent of the 
firſt ratio is to its conſequent, as the antecedent of the ſecond is to its 
conſequent. 

O'rpixaTrs {in geometry and conics] are lines drawn from any one 
point of the circumference of an ellipſis, or other conic ſection, perpen- 
dicularly acroſs the axis to the other tide. | 

Orp1nAa'TION, Fr. [erdinacien, It. of ordinatis, Lat.] 1. The action of 
conferring holy orders, or ot initiating a candidate into the diaconate or 
priefth 2. Eſtabliſhed order or tendency. Virtue and vice have a 
natural ordination to the happineſs and miſery of life reſpeRQively. 


Azrr:s, 
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„ If what Dr. Ouer, in his late poſthumons ſermons 


from Sir John Hartop's copy obſerves, merits our regard, vrx. 
chat in our old Engliſh verſion of As, c. xiv. v. 23, it ran thus, 
« Having ordained BY ELECT10N;” and that a ch has been ſince 
made (as he inſinuates) in order to /orwe @ tun;? Or ſhall we rather 
ſay, that his criticiſm has more of #ew than /olidity ? Becauſe if the 
idea of choice and ſuffrage muſt ot necetlity be included; ſtill it will not 
be a choice made by the yEoPLE, which is what the Doctor intended; 
but a choice made by the ye Roxs 72 xrhom the act i here aſcri bed, i. e. by 
the ayoSTLES themſelves. However, it thould not be diſſembled, that 
from St. Cyprian and other writers it appears, that the churches when 
now formed) did long atter the _ age ftil] retain the cuſtom of 
ching their own biſhops and officers. And one would ſuſpect 
from what St. (mea, the cotem ry of the apoſtles, ſays, in his 

epiſtle, that the people had alio the right of di/m/ing them too. 
Cru. Ep. ad Corinth. Ed. London, p. 123—124, Ec. Sce Coxcrt- 
CATIONALISTS, and Bisuor, compared. 

OxrxpixaTiION Days, are certain days appointed for the ordination of 
clergymen, wiz. the ſecond Sunday in Lent, Trinity Sunday, and the 
Sunday following ; alſo the Sundays following the next Wedneſdays af- 
ter September the 14th, and December the 1 zin. 

O'rxvixes Maores, Lat. the facred order of prieſts, deacons, and ſub- 
deacons. 

Pc "as Minores, Lat. the inferior orders of chanter, pſ:lmiſt, rea- 

„Ec. | 

O'vi es, i. e. Ordzais, as oaths and ordles, f. e. the right of giving 
oaths, and determining orde:] trials, withing a particular precinct. 

O'zbxaxce. [This was antiently w1itten more frequently ordinance ; 
but ordnance is uſed for diſtinction] all forts of artillery or great guns, 
the ſtanding great magazine of arms, ard habiliments of war. Ihe diſ- 
charge of orduance. Bentley See ORDINANCE. 

O'rvoxNnaAxCE, Fr. order or diſpoſition. 


Ox box xaxNCcE [in architecture] is the giving to all the parts of a 
building, the juſt quantity and dimenſions, which the; ought to have, ac- 
cording to the model. | 
OaboxxaN CH {in painting] is the diſpoſition of the parts or figures of 
it, either with regard to the whole piece, or to the ſeveral parts; as the 
groupes, maſſes, contraſts, Sc. 

O'rpure ſo dure, Fr. or dara, It. from des, 
of man or beaſt. 

Ort, /zb/t. [ore or opa. Sax. vor, Du. a mine] 1. Metal unrefined, 
metal yet in its mineral ſtaze, 2. Metal in general. The liquid are he 
grained. - Milton. 

Our xs [in heraldry] little balis commonl; of an oranpe colour. 

Os [ouo, Gr.] a kind of Kaot grals, by fome cailed blood- 
wort. 

O'arwreb, or O'sewonp, ſer-weed. A weed either growing upon 
the rocks under high water ma. k, or broken from the bottom of the fea 
by rough weather, and cait upon the next ſhore by the wind and food. 


Lat. S4iner.] the dung 


Ore'x15, Lat. {op:%5, Gr.] a ſtomach or natural appetite for meat. 

O'zFciiD [of opp, cattle, and zild, a payment, of xilban, Sax. to 
pay la delivery or — made by the country or hundred for any 
wrong that had been done by one who was in plzgio, or bound by the 
engagement called frank-plcdge. | ; 
| RFORD, a borough town of Suffolk, on the mouth of the river Ore, 

88 miles from London. lt gives title of earl to the noble family or Wal- 
pole, and fends two members to parliament. 

O'arRAxES [prob. of er, Fr. gold, and frize] frizled clot of gold, 
anciently much worn by kings aud noblemen. | 

O's us, a fort of chub {ih with a reddiſh back. 

Ona [orgaze, Fr. organ, It. orgaim, Port. organum, Lat. of cya, 
Gr.] 1. An initrument of ſome natural faculty in an animal body, as the 
ear of hearing, the eye of fight, Sc. 2. [Orgue, Fr.] a mulical inſtru- 
ment uſed in churches : It contitts of ſeveral rows of pipes, and of ſlops 
touched by the hand. | 

Orcans were firſt introduced into the church about the year 657. In 
the cathedral of Ulm in Germany is an organ of 93 feet high, and 28 
broad (the biggeſt pipe 13 inches diameter) and has 16 pair of bellows 
to blow it. 

O'xcan [with anatomiſts] is defined to be a part that requires a 
right, determinate and ſenſible conformation to make it up, and for the 
performance of its actions, as the heart, a muſcle, an arm, Sc. | 

Hydraulic Oxc ax, an organ which plays by the means of water. 

Primary OxGaxs [of au animal body] thoſe compoſed of fimilar parts, 
— appointed for ſome one ſingle function, as the arteries, nerves and 
m cles. ' 

Secondary Os cas [of an animal body] ſuch as conſiſt of ſeveral of 
che former, tho' appropriated to one ſingle action, as the hands, fingers, 

Sc. | 
OrGa'xic, or OrGaA'xICAL {orgevigne, Fr. organics, It. and Sp. 
erganicus, Lat. ogyznxc;, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to the organs of the body, 
conſiſting of various parts co-operating with each other. 2. Initru- 
mental, or ſerving as a means or inſtrument oi nature or art to a certain 
end. 

Orca'vical Deſcription of Curves [in mathematics] is the method of 
deſcribing them upon a plane, by the regular motion of a point. 

Orca"vical Part [with naturaliſts] that part of a living creature, or 
plant, which is deſigned tor the performance of ſome particular function 
or action. 

OrGaxicat Diſeaſe [in medicine] a diſeaſe in the organical part of 
the body, by which the function of it is impeded, ſuſpended or de- 
ſtroyed. | | | 

OrGa'nicaLLY [of organical; organice, Lat.] 1. With or by an in- 
ſtrument, reſpecting organs. Ray. 2. By means of organs, by organi- 
cal diſpoſition of parts. Locke. 

OrGa'X1CALNESS [of or ganical] the ſtate of being organical or con- 
ſiſting of organs. 

O'sxcanism [of organ] organical nature, aſſemblage, compoſition or 
conſtruction. I he natural ſtructure or organi/m of bodies. Grew. 

O'zcansT [orgenifte, Fr. organiſta, It. Sp. and Lat.] a muſician who 
plays upon the organ. 

Oncantza'mon [of organize] conſtruction in which the parts are ſo 
diſpoſed as to be ſubſervient to each other. Glan ville. 

o O'xGanize, verb af. [organiſer, Fr.] to conſtruct ſo as that one 
Part co- operates with another, to form organically. Heoker. 


other derived beings 
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O'xcax1zen, part at}. {corgeniſe, Fr.] made with organs. 

O'aGaxLorr [of organ and 4%] the lui where the organ fd; 

O'xGaxyiee [of organ and ie] the pipe of a mubical organ. 

Orcazu (ergaſinc, Fr. wyacud., Gr.] ſudden vehemenc?. 
or gaſ m of the ſpirits ſhould be allax cd. 10 rer. 

Org a"sus, Lat. [*5727ps;, Gr.] violence, force, cnſet. | 

Oxc auus [in phytic] an impetus or too quick mitten of the Jod, 
ſpirits, or humours too, when in a reſtleſs ſtate, and J.1tting trom ligt 
place. Galen, in Aphoriſm 22, lib. 1. who adds, that the word firictly 
ugnines the TURGESCENCY of anin als, M hen daiſpoſed for copulation. 

O'rGies, ſabft. a ſea- hiſh, called allo e . They both ſeem 2 
corruption of Orkenyling, as being taken on that coall. 

Ola [crgies, Fr. o, of 57%, Gr. furv, madyucſe] feaſts and ſaerĩ 
fices of Bacchus, commonly celebiated by raving women upon the tops 
of mountains. 

Orcr'iLovs, adj. [orgiillerx, Fr.] proud, hauglity. | 

Oaks, are thick, long pieces of wood, pointed and ſhod with iron, 
clear one of another, hanging e:ch bv a particular rope or cord over the 
gate-way of a ſlrong place, perpendicular, to be let fall in ce of an 
enemy. Their diſpoũition is ſuch, that they ſtop the patlage of the gate, 
and are preferable to herſes or portculliſes, becau e theſe may be either 
broke by a petard, or they may be ſtupt in their falling down, but a pe- 
tard is uſeleſs againſt an orgne, tor it it break one or wo of the pieces, 
they immediately fall down again, and fi.l up the vacancy ; or if they 
ſtop one or two of the pieces from falling, it is no hin hν,§ẽratö the reit, 
for being all ſeparate, they have no depundance on one an ctaer, 

O'rgues, or O'sGax [in military affairs] alto figuifes a machine 
compoſcd of ſeveral harquebutz barrels, bound together, or mat! er bare 
rels tet in a row, within one wooden Bock, to be ditch ned ether all 
at once or ſeparately. | 

O'scits [rwyrr, Gr.] certain feftival: and revels in k2nour of Bac- 
chus ; and hence applicd to fetal joviil rites in general. 

O'aicnarcn, uit. [orichalcunr, Lat.] brats. | 
Ona, adj. [Pcrient, Fr. ericnte, It. and Sp. of wricn, Lat.] i Ki 
fing. 2. Ealtern, oriental. 3. Bright, fifuing, glintering, gaudy. A 
* and ortent thing. Albit. 

RIEXT, /ubft. [orient, Fr.] the caft, the part where the ſun ſult a 
pears. | WE, 

Oak xTaAr,, adj. Fr. and Sp. {ortertale, It. orientalir, _ exſt rn, 
placed in the eaſt, procerding from the eaſt. Pequin upon the vr:e tal 
teas. Bacon. | 

Ortit'xTar {with aſtronomer:] a planet is ſaid ta be oriental, when it 
riſes in a morning before the ſun. 
ſe Oc txTai, abſt, an inhabitant of the eaſtern parts of the world. 

et. 

Oak NTA Is t fof erizvtal} an idiom of the evſtern ?.npuarts, an 
eaſtern mode of ſpcech. 

OkrttxTatifty of ariental] ſtate of being oriental. Prorer. 

O'rzeict, Fr. [orifizio, It. orificis, Sp. of vriſci um, Lat] the mouth, 
entry or brim of any thing, as of a vein, wound, the Romach, Tc. any 
opening or pe: ſoration. | . 

O'atFLAus, or O'arrtems {probably a corruption of arr;frnmmn, 
Lac. or flamme d'or, Fr. in like manner as orpirrent is corrupted ; ©: - 
Hamme, Fr. oriaflamma, It.] the royal ſtandard of the ancient kings of 
France, ſo called from its being embroidered with flames of gold upon 
a ground of red, which at firſt was ouly burne in wars pre inkdel, 
and loſt in the battle againſt the Fleniings. It was alfo called the ftan- 
ſtard of St. Dennis. | 

O'riGan fſorigan, Fr. origanum, Lat.] wild marjoram. Sper/-y. 

Orr'caxun, Lat. [:yaw, Gr.] the herb wild marjorum. 

Oxick'xiAxs, an ancient ſect of heretics, who even ſurpaſſed the 
abomination of the Gnoſtics. I ſuſpett this to be a hereſy yer unknoun 

OrrccextsTs, the followers of Origen. 

O'rrcexnt5w,, the duftrine which St. O-7ger advanced ; who flouriſhed 
about the beginning of the third century. St. 7erom iaforms us, that 
the apology which Ruffinus publiſhed in defence of Origen, was in truth 
the work of Faſebias, biſhop of C-ſorra, who drew it up with dengn to 
prove, that Origen was of the fame belief with himſelf, and rot (as N 
would infinuate) with the nue. And indeed the feveral charges 
made againſt Origen (as ſtated in that apology) prove as much; not one 
of them relating to the many paſſages ſtil] extant in lis moſt genuine wri- 
tings, in which (agrceably to his avowed doctrine, Origen. opera Ed. 
Rothemag. Tom. zd. p. 218) he repreſents the ſon “ as excelling all 
in KS FN CE, and dignity, ard power, and divinity, 
and wiſdom 5 but adds withal, that Kar = PIT WET HL TW hrt. 1. e. in 
NOTHING is he to becomporcd with the b And obferves yet farther 
in the ſame context. that both the S %, and Spirit, tho' excelling by 
moſt abundant prelemincuce all other derived being, are as mach, or yet 
more, excelled by Cp the Fatuer,” Strange, if in all this he tpoke a 
language foreign to the church of Crit in his days, that this ſhould not 
have been — ane (and in truth the n one) of che nine charges, 
which his cotemporaries drew up againſt him. But nr A mouth was 
opened againſt him here. Not fo with reference to his doctrine of the 
incarnation : Here, as he had ſtiled Chrift [rr v Rh, 7. .] a 
compound-d thing; and {pers much of a certain human ſoul received into 
the cloſeſt union with the Son, or 14g of God; here, I ſay, an outcry 
was immediately raifed ; and accordingly we find the fifth article of im- 

achment againſt him, is that of his making Two Chairs; and it 

im not mittaken, St. O-;zen himſelf alludes to it, Tom. I. p. 423« 
As to the other articles I muſt refer my readers to the {potogy itſeli, aud 
what may be offered under the words, Secoxnary See, and Pura. 
TOR1aL Fire. See Divixity, Dirukisu and CERIXTUIANS Compared 

O'r1c:x, or ORIGINAL, ſub. origine, Fr. and It. orig, Sp. of r. 
go, Lat.] 1. Beginning, firit exiſtence, The origin, of terte an- 
mals. Bentler. 2. The firit riſe or ſource, fountain, that which guess 
beginning or exiſtence. Original of beings! pow'r divine! Pris 3. 
Firſt copy, archetype, that from which any thing ig cranleribed Or tan, 
ſlated. In this ſenſe origin is not uſed. Compare this tranilativn wich 
the original. Addiſon. 3. Pedigree, derivation, deſcent. Exp reiting 
their original from blood. Dry». 

Or1G1xAL, ad. Sp. [or:ginel, Fr. aeg. It. of originality, Lai] per- 
taining to or proceeding from an original; alto prumtve, firit, pritine. 

Ox1cixa'L1a {in the exchequer] tranicripts tnt to the office of the 
remembrancer out of the chancery, and arc diftinguiſhed from records, 
which contain the judgments and pleadings in cauſes tried before the ba- 
rons of that court, 

Ox1G1xaL, at. Fr. {originale, It of 


Tue 


Znalis, Lat] See Oatgix. 
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Ortatsal, Sie the guilt and teint derived from our firſt parents. But 
fee S155, . 

Cn QINALLY, ad. [of original] i. Primarily. with regard to the 
Erit czute. 2. At firit. Cn and at the ume of the deluge. 
Wed er. 3. Primaiiiy. 

On 1 GonalNio {of 6:4 nat} the Rate or quality of being original, 
primcivencts. | OY | : 

(Rt GiNARY, an. [971 nates Fr.] 1. Productive. auſing exiſtence. 
C 2. Primitive, pertaining to that which was the fri ſtate, 

le Oer, re act. {07 11:44] to uring, 17:20 exiſtence. 

Oerα⁰ e p .. having or fetching his original from. 

Gee i Hej,] Lat.] the act of bringing into exiſtence, 
ſirit production. Hate. See Grfxeals, and Co-£TikxAL, com q 

Geo [oratfor, Fr. crat:ore, It. oraciont , SP. Of ,, t. It 15 
moltly uſed in the plural. This word is varioufly accented. Shake- 
ſpare has the accent both on the firſt and ſecond iyllables: Milton and 
Craſhaw on the firit, others on the ſecond] a prayer, a ſupplication. 

Ork [ocurgze, Fr. the firſt, orca, It. hourgue, Fr. the tecond]} 1. A 
monſtrous fiih uſually called a whirlpool. See Orc. 2. A kind ot 
hulk or large fea veſicl. 3. A cats for wine or hgs. 

Ost. Fr. a fclvedge or welt {in heraldry] is an ordinary, compo- 
ſed of a threefold line duplicated, admitting a tranipazency of the held 
throughout the innermoſt area or ſpace wherein it is incloled. — 

In OalE [in heraldry} 3s when any thing is placed within the eſcut- 

cheon all about it, in the nature of an cri, near the edges, and leaving 
the field empty in the middle. | 

O+ Lo [in architecture} the plinth or ſquare under the baſe of its pe- 
deitl. | | 

O'xLoye, or O'xLops [ovcrioop, Du. The middle deck. Sinner. a ſea 
term} the uppe: moſt {pace or deck in a great hip. from the man matt 
to the mizen ; alſo a placform under the low deck of a three-deck d thip. 

Oguskixc, a market town of Lancaſhire, 190 miles from London. 

O'axauixe [erxoment, Fr. ornaments, It. and Sp. of ornuruntun, 
Lat.} 1. Finery. attire, dreſo, decoration, emb.ilithment. 2. Hencur, 
m which conters dignity. 

Oatavtx7al [of onacort] 
ing embelliſhment. i | 

Ov aut xTAlLY, av. {uf creamtet] in ſuch a manner as to deco- 
rate, become ly. | 
Os x AA ALA ESS CCH,] the fate of being adorned. 

Oran rev, ey. {of bradc]! embclinicd, decorated, be- 
decked. ; 

Orxa'TE, ad. [ornatus, Lat.] ncat, trim, fine, bedecked. So be- 
derked, ornate and gay. Mialten. 

QO'rRNATURE [ornatus, Lat.] decoration. Ainſaxorth, | 

Ont EOSCO'PICS Cet, ο , of 6f37 22, lie ird. and xz, Gr. to 
viebe omens, rredictions given from the fight, Sc. of b:rvs. 


adorning, ſerving for decoration, giv- 


Or N 608405151 (fr 55 of fig, a bnd, and xere, Gr. to view] . 


an augur or dix iner Lx the flight of buds, in oder to foretel futurity. = 

Ozax1TH0LOGY | of 27 & bud, and AP Ss Gr. CEicTIpLOD | 2 diſ- 
courte on birds. : : 

Ox x1c#0/LOGHST ef ee. Gt. ] a deſeriber of hires. 

ON 7 H09xNCY Len Ati, Gr.] a divination dy birds. 

Oxxiru TROPHY L. p- Scige ee, Ge. ] a place to feed birds in. 

Osna {of yd, Or. a vetch] frankis cenie in imall grams like 
vetches. 7 ; 

Oaoro pts [in medicine] a fett!ement in wine like vetches. 

O'aPHax, fal. {orplelin, Fr. often, It. Cactus, Sp. of or planus, 
Lat. eg Gr.] une bereaved of tather or mother, a child u ho haus 
lot fatner or mother, or both. | 

O'aPHAN, ads. [orphciine, Fr.] bereſt of parents. ; | 

O'rxeuixaGe, or O'npiayica {orfelinage, Fr. orfonita, It.] the ſtate 
or condition of an orphan. 

OnyiardTROcHhY [ceCarotpoCics, of (Par, an orphan. and eig, 
Gr. to ſecd] an hoipital w here orphans are brought up. | 

OKRPIVEST | ar? pigment ww, Lat. orprment, orpin, Fr.] a kind of yel- 
z 2:ienic, a Mineral or ini metal, 

Oz pix {orgin, Fr. Livery or role root anacemſ eres tcic$/iam or rhodia 
tadix] an herb well known. | 

GO ::24aC, s, gecd put herb. See Oracy, 


O'@RERY, tht name of a late invented machine which repreſents the 


lar titer, arcording to Copernicus, in which the jun in the center 
las 4 motion abeut his own axis, and about him all the primary and ſe- 
condary plancts perform their annual and diurnal motion in their reſpec- 
tie os, by the turning of the handle at II. See Plate X. fig. 1. 

It was ri made by W. Rowley, a mathematical inſtrument maker, 
born at Luchfeld, and fo named from his patron the earl of Orrery. 
"There has been ſeveral of them made, of which ſome ouly have the fun, 
darth, aud moon, thoſe only repreſent the annual and diurnal motion 
of the earth, the change of the ſeaſons, and rhe increaſe and decreaſe of 
the days and nights, with the revolution of the moon about the carth, 
and her various aſpects, together with the nature of the eclipſes of the 
ſun and moon: again, there are other orreries made, which have the 
two inferior planets, wiz. Mercury and Venus, as alio the earth and 
moon, u hica by turning of the handle, deſcribe their orbits in their re- 
ſpective periodical times, and repreſent their various aſpects. But thoſe 
which arc the moſt compleat, have all the planets both primary aud ſe- 
condary, as is repreſented in fig. 1. In which S repreſents the tun placed 
in the center of this for the ſolar ſy ſtem, tho' in natwe, he is not exactly 
in the center, for it is obſerved, that the orbit of the planets we ellipſes, 
and that the ſun is one of the focuſes of thoſe cllipfes : but when ſuch a 
vaſt expanſion as our folar g ilem is reduced to ſuch a {mail figure as the 
orrery, then the orbits may be made circles without any conſiderable error. 

Next to the ſun is the orbit of Mercury, and next to that the orbit of 
\ emu; the firſt is repreſented by the ball at », in g. 1. and the lait by 
chat at , which in the machiuc ac repreiented by io filver balls on two 
e lres. 

Next to the orbit of Venus, is the orbit of our earth, which, in the 
ort re, is revreſented Ly a lilver plate, on which the ligns of the zodiac, 
the deg et of the ecliptic, and the days of cach month are drawn, and 
in Vg. I. is repreſented by the circle 06 00, and the carth is repreſented 
by an ivory ball placed upon an axis in /g. 1. at t, lo as to make an an- 
ole with thc plane of the horizon of 66 4 degrees, that is, it declines 


rom being vertical 23 degrees equa! to the angle made by the inter- 
{-&on of the ecliptic and equator. About the wory ball there is a ſilver 
ice, hills placed ſo as to incline to ihe carth', orbit in an angle ot 


handle. Mercury is carried round the fun in 88 turns of 


ORT 


2 degrees, which _— the orbit of the moon; and in r t. i 7+. 
preſented by the circle l. I, I, and the moon is reprelemed by a filver b 
as at /; over ore half of the moon, there is a cape, which as the mow 
goes round the earth by the turning of the hunde at H. the cape ſerves : 
repreſent the moon's phales as they appear, when obierved by the inhia- 
bitants of this earth. In Ag. 2. the lamp reprelents the fan in the 6 
rery, which by the means ot a convex plats, caits u ſtron: lighe upon the 
terrella (the room darkened) and when the earth is in Aries or Libra, 
the ray of the lamp will eniighten one Hall of the equator, and of cach of 
its parallels, and the horizon, which teparates the wmhghtcacd trom t 
darkened hemiſphere, paſirs through both we poles 25 it is reprelented at 
P. fig. 2. ard as the equator ard all us parallel ate equoily divided by 
the general horizon, therefore the day will be equal to the night over t 
* globe, when the earth is in one of thold two points of Arie 21 
Libra, as will evidently appear, by tu ning the handle once round, 2 
as the earth moves thro' Libra, ocorpio, and Sagittat ius, the inlighuen- 4 
arch of the noithern pa: allels of latitude encreaicth, while the in ighter«4 
arch of the ſouthern paraltels de rente, by winch is repreſented the : .- 
creaſe of the day in the northern latitudes above the length of the nighe, 
and the decreaſe, by the length of the day in the ſouthern latitudes ; and 
the earth being in the arlt degree of Capricorn, the general horizon 
reacheth 23 ; degrees on the other fide of the north pole, and conſe- 
2 the whole north frigid zone has then one continued day, while 
the ſouth frigid zone has one continued night, as is repreſented, fg. 2. at 
Q. and as the canth is carried thro' Capricorn, Aquarius, and Piſces, the 
rays of the lamp ſhews the decreaſe of the days in the northern, and in- 
cre:{e in the ſoutneru latitude till the earta be in Aries, where the days 
and nights are agaia cqual, and here it is to be obierved, that the eart u, 
from the tirlt of Aries to Libra, turns 178 times round its own axis, and 
all chat tin e the north pote was within the rays ot the lam p witaout any 
night, white the ſouth pole had all night without any rays of the lamp to 
repreient Gay, and wiile the earth moves thro” the fix northern ſign:+, 
the tame phenomena will happen to thoſe on the ſouth fide oi the equa- 
tor, as did to th ſe inhabitants on the north fide thereof, when the catch 
was in the ſouthern ſigns. The lamp is contrived to be carried abour 
with the annual plate, by which it repreſents the courſe of nature i :.5 © 
emit rays of light, and to inlighten that fide of the terella which is in 
darkneſs. While the carth is carried round tue ſun by 365 © turns of tice 

e handle, 314 
Venus in 224 turns, which repreſents that the length of the vear in 
Mercury is equal to 88 of our duye, and the length of the year in Venn. 
to 224 of our dane; likewiſe they are Gun ided wii mkerior and ſuperior : 
the primary planet: are thoſe that revolve atout the tun as the center of 
their motions, and the ſecondary thoſe that reveive about, or attend 
ſome of the primary planets. 

1 he inſcricr planets are Mercury ard Verns, whoſe periodical times 
we have alleady compared with that of our earth ; the tuperior plan; 
are Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, whole periodical times, compared with 
that of our carth, ſtand thus: Mars next, without our carth, periorms 
his reveluit-n about the ſun in 687 turus of the handle, and 15 repre- 
ſented in fz. 1. at M. | 

Jupiter, in 4332 turns of the handle at H, performs his revoluticn, 
winch agrees to 4332 revoiutions of our earth about its own axis; and 
laſt of all. Saturn in 10759 turns of the handle compleats bis revolution, 
which is the length of the Saturnian year, and when compared with that 
of ours, is about 30 of our y ears; Jupiter is repreſented in g. 1. at J, 
and Saturn at K. 

Fig. 3. repiclents that part ſeparate, which contains the orbit of the 
earth and moon. The figure is raifed from a geometrical plane without 
a diminution of the parts by perſpective, that the nature of it may the 
better appear : this figure ſerves to explain the nature of eclipſes, for by 
the conſtruẽtion of the machine, the ſun at 8. and the earth at T. and T, 
have their centers exatily at the ſame height above the place they ſtand 
on, while the moon's orbit OP QR is inclined to that plane; therefore 
the parts of the moon's orbit will be in ſome places higher above the plane 
than the caita's center, in ſome places lower, as in the figures; being 
higheſt at O and loweſt at P. Now the moon's orbit will be in ſome 
places carried along with the earth round the fun, and changes its poſi- 
tion perpetually; ſo that the loweſt and higheſt points of its orbit, O and 
P, are ſometim es in a line paſſing to the tun, and ſometimes in a quite 
contrary poſition, as is repreſented in fig. 3. thence it comes to paſs, 
that we have ſometimes eclipſes, and ſometimes not. 

The orery is ſometimes incloſed in an armillary ſphere, by which 
means the ſituation of the ſolar ſyſtem in reſpect of any latitude, may be 
repreſented, as is ſhewn in this ſketch, marked fo. 4. Mr. Glynn, late 
mathematical inſtrument maker in London, was the firſt that applied the 
orrery to the armillary ſphere, with ſeveral other improven.ent;, which 
would be too tedious to mention in this place. 

O'sx1s, O. Fr. a fort of gold and filver lace. 

Ox ais, a flou er; alſo called 2775. 

O&zTHE'iL {in fortification] See BEAur. 

OaTELL1 8 foreſt law] the claws of a dog's foot. 

Oz THo'CoLox { 52x49, Gr. ] a preternatural ſtraitneſs of a joint. 

—— Leg αο, Gr.] a Greek meaſure of about eight inches 
one third. 

C'ernebox, a. [orthodoxe, Fr. orted:fo, It. orthid; xo, Sp. of ortho- 
d:xus, Lat. of «53S+, right, and dere, Gr. to think] found in belief or 
opinion and doctrine, not heterodox, not heretical. 

O's THODOXLY, adv. [of orthodex] with ſoundneſs of opinion. Sound- 
ly and orth:aoxiy iettled. Bacon 

O'tTacvoxNess [of orrbozex] true belief, ſoundneſs of opinion. 

O'«THODOXY Lortbodexia, Lat. of de de, of of d., right, and Gtx, 
Gr. opinion, erthodexe, Fr.] ſoundneſs of dofrine or opinion, with r6- 
gard to all the points and articles of faith. See HeTEroDoxy. 

OR THODRO'MiC [ op3cg own, Of ed., ſtraight, and d ge-, GI. a courſe} 
ſailing in the arch of a great cucle. 

O41 HODRO'MICS, . [from erg., ſtraight, and Sou®-, Gr. courſe ; 
in navigation] the art of ſailing in the arch of a great circle, wich is the 
— — treighteſt diſtance between any two points on the ſurface of 

e globe. 


C'RTHOGOX, ft. egg, ſtraight or right, and youa, Gr. angle] a 
rectangled figure. Peachazm. | 
Or THO GLNSAL, ad. [of orthogonus, Lat. of ede, of og dog and ye- 
nz, Gr. an angie] pertaining to right angles, rectangular. 
Or GRaPHER [Ct ges, light, and yaw, Gr. to deſcribe} oc 
who ipells er:ghit or according to the rules of grammar. Shakeſpeare. 
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OSS 
Os THOORA PHICAL, adj. [orthegraphique, Fr. wiograp":co, It. of or- 


thographicas, Lat. of » Gr.] +. According to the cules of ortho- ſach 
gropby, +.» Ka 2. Rel to the {pcling So. ue little 2rtho- 
bical mittakes. Addiſon. 3. Delincated according to the clevation, 


not the ground plot. In the er:bograpbical ſche nes. Mortimer 

Or THOGRAPHICAL Projedien of the Sphere [in mathematics] a deli- 
neation of the ſphere upon a plane, that cuts it in the middle, the eye 
being ſuppoſed to be vertically placed at an infinite diſtance from it. 

OrTHOGRA'PHICALLY, adv. [of orthographical, in a manncr agree- 
able to the rules of or:hography ; alſo according to the elevation, not ac- 
cording to the ground plot. 

OrTuo'craPnisT, or OrTHo'cRarutr [of o23yeaPoc, of ogSeg, 
right, and ygape, Gr. to write] one (ki 
1 [orthrgraphie, Fr. ortografia. It. and Sp. orthographia, 

OnTHo'GRAPHY ſert lie ce, Fr. \ . or 12 
Lat. Gr. a * deſcription} 1. [In geometry] the art of 
drawing or dehneaing the ſore right plane of any object, and expreſ- 
fing the heights or elevations of each part. 2. [With grammarians] 
that part of which teaches how words ſhould be ſpelled 3. 
. AAR and with all the letters that are ne- 
ceſſary . 

OxTHocrarny [with architects] is the elevation or the repreſentation 
of the front of a building, drawn geomerrically. 

OrTHoGraPHY [in perſpective] is the true delineation of the fore- 
right plane of any object. 

OrzTro'yxo1a [erthopnee, Fr. og via, of „ge., right, or upright 
in poſition, and , Gr. the breath} difficulty of breathing, a diforder 
of the lungs, the perſon affected not bring able to breathe but in an erect 


O'srive, aj. {ortivas, Lat.] pertaining to the rifing of any planet or 
ſtar 


Garten Adnplitude [with aſtronomers] is an arch of the horizon, 
incercepted between the point where a ſta; riſes and the eaſt point of che 


O' roto, Fr. {horta lam. Sp.] a ſmall bird accounted very deli - 


cious. 

Oa rs, ſcldom with a fin [this word is derived by Skinner from 
ort, Ger. the fourth part of any thing; by Mr. Lye, more reaſonably, 
from orda, Iriſh, a fragment. In An „ ord fignifies the begin- 
ning : whence, in ſome provinces 2 i 
fy remnants, ſcattered pieces, refuſe. From ,d, thus uſed, probably 
came ort. Lg — leavings of food, refuſe, things left or 
thrown away keſpeare. 

Oval [orval, Fr, of crvala, Lat.] the herb clary. | 
 Oaviti ar [orvetane, It. fo called from a moun:ebank at Orvieto in 
| Ttaly] an ant. dote or counter-poiſon, a medicinal compoſition or clec- 
tuaiy good «yainſt poiſon. x 

O. S. is an abbreviation for old flile. 
| Os, Lat. a bone {by anatomilts} is defined to be a hard, dry, and 

cold iubſt.nce, which conſiſts of earthy and ſaltiſn particles, to 
- uphold the body, to reader its motion eaſy, and for a defence to ſeveral 


18. 
Oscneoce'le [of e, the ſcrotum, and n, Gr. a ſwelling] a 
kind oi h-rnia. = the inteſtines fall into the ſcroram. 

O xctLLaxcY [of ofcillantia, Lat.) a ſwinging to and fro, a ſee- 
As * 

Oxciuaa'rrOn [among the Romans] a ſacred rite, a ſwinging up and 
down in the air of the figures of men. : 

OzciLLaT1ONn [in — vibration, the ſwing, or the recipro- 
cal aſcent and deſcent of a pendulum, 

Axis of OsCiLLAaT10N, is a perpendicular to the apparent 
horizontal one, and 
the pendulum ofcillates. : 

Centre of OsciLLaTION, the middle point of the arch dividing the 
the ball, when a pin of a pendulum faſtened above is taken for the 
centre of a circle, whoſe circumference divide the ball into two equal 


gentle adj. [oſcillum, Lat.] moving backwards and forwards 


t line, 


a 1 
O'sc1Tancy [o/citantia, Lat.) 1. The act of yawning. 2. Unuſual 


ineſs, ſluggiihneſs, negligence, careleſneſs. Addiſon. 

SCITANT, aj. [ofcitans, Lat.] 1. yawning, unuſually fleepy. 2. 
_ fluggiſh, Our o/citant lazy piety gave vacancy for them. 
Hoo 


(age $298 way ey the act of yawning, a Night convulſive 

motion of the muſcles, but eſpecially thoſe of the jaws. 1 ather. | 
Ozcoruo'ria, Lat. [woxoPopin, of wxn, a branch, and pe, Gr. to 

carry] feaſts inſtituted by Theieus, on account of his having ueſtroyed 

the minotaur, and by that means freed his country, Athens, from being 
obliged to ſend ſeven young men annually to Crete, to be devoured by 

that monſter. 

 _ O'sevLa, Lat. [in anatomy] the openings of the veſſels of an animal 
bedy at their ends. 

OscuLarTo'rivs Maſcrlus [with anatomiſts, i. e. the kiſſing muſcle] 
a muſcle that draws both lips together. | 

__ O'sevLun Ureri [with — the cavity or hollow part of the 

womb, where conception is prod 

- _ O'$1ts, Fr. the red water-willow, a ſpecies of the willow kind, grow- 
ing by the water, of which the twigs are uſed for baſket work. 

| Royal Gm, an herb ; of} war ner gta medicine; and it 

ws upon bogs in divers parts nd. Miller. 

TT, — O'serer {ofifraga. Lat. i. e. the bone - breaker] a kind 

of eagle, that breaks bones with her beak; but, contrary to the nature 

of acker eagles, is ſaid to be ſhort ſighted; and to breed up not only 

her own young ones, but — — have caſt off. The ſea 

eagle, of which it is reported, that when he hovers in the air, all the fiſh 

in the water turn up their bellies and lie ſtill for him to ſeize which he 

pleaſes. Hanmer. 

O'ssa Ianominata, Lat. {in anatomy] two large bones, ſituate in the 
fides of the os ſacrum. 

O'sSELET, . Fr a very hard excreſſence, which reſcmbles a little 
bone, on the infide of the knee of a horſe, a the ſmall bones, 
which appears to be of the ſame ſubſtance with the reſt of the knee, and 
is only — from the knee by its — a little lower. It 


together. 


grows out of a gun. my ſubſtance which faſtens thoſe 
O'ssACLE [officulum, Lat.] a little bone. 


Killed in orthography. See On- the 


thro? the centre of the carth, about which and 


OTH 


5 6 
1 N Lat. {with botanift-] the Kone of a plum, cherty. o: 
Osst' rie, ag. [of ofa, bones, and facis, Lat. to make] loving the 
power or faculty of making bones, or changing carneous ur membra- 
neous ſubſtances to a bony one. Inu. 
_ Ox$1F1ca'T10N, the formation of bones; it is uſed of the bones, 2: 
in Children, wnen they harden from a ſofter, catneous, nc mbrancoos 
or c rtilaginous ſubſtance, into a bony one. O/fcations or invurativns 
* artery. Sharp. 

"SSIFRAGP, Jubſt [fn a, Lat. rage, Fr.] a kind i” 
whole fleſh is torbid in the — LICE the 1 of x» 5 , l. 
has its name from its breal. ing the bones of animals in order to come at 

> age 5 

SSIFRA NGEXT, or Oss1'FRAGOU:, 43 — | 
and 170. Lat. to break] a bone — en 

o Ossi xv, vr act [of i, bones, and facto, Lat. 


chang” *= convert to bone Sharp. to wake] to 


ay on, . {of ofa and wore, Lat. to devour] devouring 
Os. * [Maria, Lat] 2 charnel houſe. a yi 6500 
of dad aple are kept. a ee e 


O'ST..vra {of 65:23, A Lone, and ayga a ca x j 
which wryUcon»> take out bones. ; pure] 5 _—_— _ 
Os: k NSLV i [ ofle ten, 1D. of end, Lat. o/entif, 
— apt to ikew, kt cut for ſhev-. 5 | 
STE N-IVE Demeonſtr ations [with mathematicians? ſuch a 
ſtrate ch truth of any propoſition, and in thi. they are ditin 42 1 
apagogical ones, or Hluctt ne, ad inp fille ur aldi; which Prove 
the truth o the propuir © by dumonttrating the mp2otivility or a> face 
dity of ailerting the cn Har. . 8885 
 UrexT, fo'ft. gone, Lat.] 1. Appearance, air, mien, mn gor 
2. Sho«., ken- Both theſe ſcnſes are peculiar 10 Shakeipt uwe. + x, 
92 a Kan rs ominous. Hryden. | 5 
STEXTA'T1ON, Fr. [oftent.i=i2ne, It. oftentacton, Sp. of o/:entatio Lt 
1. The act of making a fair ſhew outwardly. 2. \ ain glory . i 
boaſting, bragging, vaunting ; this is the uſual ſcnlx. 3. A public 
_ a ſpectacle Tak Shak: ſpeare. 
STEXTA TIOUs [of ftextatio, Lat.] vaunting, ſhewy, vain, ond to 
expoſe to view. Far from being oftentatious of the good you &. 
Jaden. | 


Fr.] ſhowing, be- 


ends ; for ord; and ends figni- Dryden 


0 4 | | 3 | 
* TIOUSLY, adv. [of eflentatiom] vaunting]y, bragging'y, 
O3TENTA TIOUSNESS, vanity, braggingneſs, ſhewineſs. 
OsrEN TA Toa [oftentateur, Fr. lente, Lat.] a boatter, one that viin- 


ly ſets to ſhew. 

OsTENT1FEROUS [oftentifer, of oficntum, igy. 5, | 
bear] bearing or wn prodigies. e e e e 

Osrroco “LA Lerteανενν, of or. 2 bone, and c Ma. glue, from 
x:2ew, Gr. to agglutinate, c, Fr.] the plue-fione; a foht fore 
ſaid to be _ virtue for the uniting of broken bones. Oficocella is 

vent in Germany, and has long been famous for bringing cn a cal- 
lus in fractured bones; but the Freter t practice with us takes no notice 
of it. Hill. 

OsTeoco'er, Fr. [of rw, a bone, and cr, labour, pain. from 
aero, Gr. to cut] pains in the bones; but rather in the menibtane or 
nerve. that encompaſs them; add (if you will) or [ne them uitlin; for 
that che bones themſelves are ſuppoicd to be quite inſenſitle. ; 

Os EO, [of cayS, of oe, a bone, and yu, Gr. to de- 
ſcribe] an anatom.ilt, chat deſcribes the it2pec, firuture and uf: of ha- 
* — wy * - 

TE9Y'LOGY ler ie, . 0 role a, It. 6 t v of 3 | 

N, Gr. to deſcribe] a een of the — a _ 

O's1taky [offcaries, from Winz, Lat. 2 door] a door keeper ; all 
the opening at which a river ditembopues net. Prozcy:, 

O>TixEg'& {in anatomy] the entrance into the cavity of the mat ix 
where it joins the upper end of the vagina, and makes a final protube- 
rance in the form of hps. OE 

O'sTLER [of botelier, 5:/irlicr, Fr. an inn tevper] an hoſtler, or the 
man that looks after horſes in an inn. 

— {of horelicrie, hPeleric, Fr.] the place chenging to the 
er 

Os rA“ clas [oppaminc, gear Gr. an oiſter ſhell a fort of preci 
ſtone like an Al . : | : e 

O'sraacisu [Ara i/me, Fr. Hraciſnæs, It. froci n. Lat. encarop DO 
— a manner of paſfing fent.nce, in which the note of acquittal © 
condemnation was marked upon a f}.e!l, u hich the vote: threw into 
veſlel. It was originally a baniſhmer: for ten ye r, which the Atheni- 
ans inflicted on ſuch perſons, whoſe over great power was {ulpeled by 
the people; ſo called of ort Or orgax:s, an ltr, becauſe they wiote 
the name of him they intended to banith upon ſhells. S :/7. 

OsTract'TEs [orpaxitn;, Gr.] a kind of cruſty one, reddiſh, and in 
the form of an oiiter ſhcll, and ſeparable into lami:.a, good vgainlk the 
gravcl, it is found in Germany ; alio called a ncit ot boxes, becaute 
when one ſhell is taken away, another appears of the tame colour aud 
ſubſtance. 

Os raaci'ris [oppaxiTy;, Gr.] a ſort of cruſt that flick to furnaces, 
where the braſs ore is mcited. | _ 

O'sraica [auſtruche, Fr. flruzz0, it. abrfiraz, Sp. fruthir, Lat. 
very large fowl. The feathers of its wings are in great eller, in 
uſed as an ornament for hats, beds, canopies, Sc. 

O'sTRAGOTHS, eaſtern Goths, thoſe who coming out of the cad, i. 
vaded the ſouthern and weitern parts of Europ v. 

Oraco'vsric, . [otocouſirque, Fr.] the tire with Aααν⁰Lj́. 

Oracov'sTiCa, Lat. [rar, rom wiz, irs, and xv, Gr, t9 
hear] inſtruments for aſſiſting or improving tac ſente ot kearmg 

OTa'LGla, Lat. Ira, of r., gen. of eg, the var, and oy >, 
Gr. pain] a pain in the car. 

Orexcur'res, Lat. wreyxuin;, ., gen. of os for a, the er, and 
ey for «©, into, and xv, Gr. to pour] au auricular Cyticr, allo a little 
ſyringe or ſqirt, to inject medicines into che gar. 

O'TuEr, pron. [oden, Sax. andcr, Su. Du. ard Ger. n Fr. . 
tro, It. alter, Lat.] 1. Not the fainc, not this, difiercrt. 2. Net I ror 
he, but ſome one elſe. Defire his 12we's and this (ers houie . ick 
pear-. Not the one, not this, bu: the conta. 4. Correlative to 
each. 2 each eſteem «ther better then thcmtelves. Hliliftturt. e 
Something belides. 6. The next. 7. IIS id bal. N& rer fe 

g P rcther 


O VE 


en,, F. It is ſometimes put elliptically for other 


Og org 
Pricey dad. i®s / g 
I can expect no other from thoſe that judge 


thy, ſomething different. 
by ſingle fights. Glow? le. 

O'TitnGaTts, v. [of 
ner. Shades. are. p : 

O'riiiengury, . r and guiſe ; this is often miſtaken, and 
ſometimes written Hege, of anviher kind. 

OGrurunter, ady. [ot ee and where] in other places. Hooker. 

O1HEhwitllii, ady, [of ther and chile; oderpile, Sax.] ever and 
anon., now and then, at other tizncs. 

Orte ist, adv. [of cr and wiſe; oSeppipe, Sax. This word 
ſame ignotantly write ozferwn's] 1. Or elſe, by other cauſes, after ano- 
ther manner. 2. In an indifferent manner. 3. In other reſpecis. The 
beſt men erherrr7ve are not always the beſt in regard of ſociety. Flos ter. 

O'rTie {orty, Sax.] an amphibious creature that preys on fiſh. 

Orrouex, pertaining to the Turks, or rather to the houſe of Or5- 
atv. the firſt Hurkiſh * of that name, from whom the whole pre- 
ſen: Terk: ſtate and empire is denominated. The learned Pocock tells 
us in his ſupplement, + that when fultan Hadi, whoſe royal feat was 
at [c:n:um, was now broke with age, and vexed wit! the incurſion of the 
Tartars ; this Orhman Brg, took on him the name of ſultum in thoſe cities 
which he had taken from the Greeks. and was firſt mentioned by that ti- 
tie in the pulpits, . C. 1295, though ſome will have it done by the 
permiffon of ſultan Aladix.” As indeed the firſt entrance of Orhmar, 
and his father Or gre into Ala hi territories, was by grant from him, 
ho diigned them and their people feats between the mountains of 7z- 
#lag and Armenia; their whole force a- that time not amounting to 
above 455 tents. I ſhall only add, that thus the Or2-man or Othmar- 
Tu ks grew up under the wing of the S-/zuc- Turks; and at length c- 
pct what the Fer had began, 1 mein the overthrow of the Grecian 
e npire. This cixcamitince of rw powers is the more worthy of our 
nohce; as pernaps it is the only 2rue hex to that ſeripture-prophecy, Rev. 
c. i, v. 16. But a: it is a conjecture of my own, I mult humbly ſul unit 
it to the cenſure of the Harn world. See Turk, StLjuc, Locusrs, 
CoxsTaxtiNOPLy. and Bur &; and under the /aft word read Barſa, 
or Bx us, ancient!; ca lcd la U A 

O'va, Lat. 1. Egge. 2. [With anatomiſts] are the little ſpherical 
bodies in the form of bladders or bubbles, conſiſting of two concentric 
membranu.z, teplete with a Irpid humour, like the white of an egg. 
ſo..rd under the extern men tanie of the ovaries of women. 

O's aL, ad. Ion, Fi. and Ic. . n, Sp. of ovun, Lat. an egg of 
the hape of an . 

Ora, s oni that which has the ſhape of an egg. Wares. 

Over, or Ode in arckitecture} a member to denominated from 
it. reſemblance 0 an "= IN hape; 't 35 commonly placed for an Orna- 
ment in the mol + ot he cornices, and next the abacus in the pillar. 

Oval in ged.. TY. a hpurc bounded by a regular curve line return- 
ing into if: bu « ":5 io diameters cutting each other at right an- 
gles in the center, 6 e 25 __ than the other, in which it is different 
trom the celle. Every ellipſis is an oval kgure, but every oval figure is 
not an ellipſis. | 

Ovar, atv. [of :wzal}. in the manner of an oval. 

Orne . 44. fe,, Lat. an egg] conſiſting of eggs. Gathers 
his 9wverizs; food. Thomſen, 

Ovary, full. [conre, Fr. eva. I. at.] the part of the female, in 
lich impieguation is performed. See FarLopran Tabes. 

Ora {with botaniſts] is that part of a flower which becomes the 
fruit, and ſo is properly the female organ of generation. 

Ov a'T10x, Fr. [ovezione, It. of ie, fo called of oi, Lat. a ſheep, 
which was the ſacrifice} a leſſer triumph among the Romans, allowed to 
thoſe commanders that had won a victory without much bloodſhcd, or for 
defeating ſome leis formidable enemies of the republic. 

O'. Or'prsr, or Ou'gur, a fort of caterpillar, an inſeR. 


ther and gate, for way} in another man- 


Oven [prob. of cher, Fr. to cut] 2 collar of gold, antiently uſed by 


women ; alio a button of gold ſet with iome jewel, any ornament of 
old or jewels. | 

O'rex, ah. [open, Sax. oven, Dan. and Nu. aden, L. Ger. ofen, 
H. Ger. aubn, Goth.] a place for baking. 

O'ver, prep. [ufar, Goth. open, Sax. ofver, Nan. gefwer, Su. over, 
Du. ecvcr, H. Ger. ucber, L. Ger.] 1. Expreſſing the ſenſe of many 
other ; as, above, with reſpect to excellence or dignity. 2. Above, with 
regard to rule or authority. 3. Bevond, acroſs. Birds which fly cher 
them. Baccaz. 4. Through. Ul the world ever. Hammond. F. A- 
bore in place, beſides, beyond what was firſt ſuppoſed, or immediate 
inde And gained over and abe de the good-will and eſteem of all. 
L'E*rarge. 6. Upon. A watch cver fames as they have of the actions. 
Bacen. 

O'vtr, adv. 1. Its molt general ſignification is above the top. Good 
meaſure preſſed down and ſhaken together, and running over. St. Luke. 
2. More than a quantity aſſigned. He that gathered much had nothing 
over. Ex dus. z. From fide to fide. With a circular rim above a foot 
der. Grew, 4. From one to another. The Tirſan who delivereth it 
ever to that ſon that he had formerly choſen. Bacon. 5. From a coun- 
try beyond the ſea. Not brought ever with the coral. Bacon. 6. On 
the ſurface. Red all ever. Gen:fis. 7. Paſt; this is rather the ſenſe of 
an ajeftive. The heat of his fury being ſomething over. Knolles. 8. 
] krou; hout, completely. Let them argue over all the topics. South. 
g. With repctition, another time. Make them do it over and over a- 
gin, till they are perfect. Locke. 10. Extraordinarily, in a great de- 
gree. The word ſymbol ſhould not ſeem to be cer difficult. Baker. 
11. Over and above. 12. Orc gain; oppolite, regarding in front. 
Adifen. 15. In compolition it has a great variety of tignifications. It 
is arbitrarily prefixed to nouns, di ectives, adverbs, or other parts of 
ſpecch, in a ſenſc equivalent to ore than enagh, too much. 

Over hath a double fignification in the names of places, according to 
their different ſituation. If the place be upon or near a river, it comes 
front the Sax. oppe, 2 brink or bank; as, Brownſcever, and Over, a 
town in Glouceſterſhire, upon the bank of the Severn. But if there is 
in the neighbourhood another of the ſame name, diſtinguiſhed by the ad- 
dition of z:ther, than over is from the Gothic, ufar, above. Gib/er's 
Camden. 

JO O'ver-arouxnD, verb neut. (of oer and al und] to abound more 
than enough. The learned never 9ver-abounding in tranſitory coin. 
Pepe. 

75 O'rre ACT, 'erb . Jof ver and af] to acl beyond one's Com- 
miffion, to at more than enough. PViinces courts may over- act their 
reverence. Sill cet. 


ſatiety 


O VE 


To O'ver-aicn, verb af. [of cher and arch] to cover as with a9 
arch. Brown with o'er-arching ſhades and pendent woods. Pope 

To O'ver-awt [of ver and awe] to terrify, to keep in awe by ſu. 
perior influence. Milten. | 
Io Ovrr-BALAXNCE, verb ad. [of over and balance] to weigh down. 
to pre ponderate, to out- weigh. I thould counterpoiſe the m1. 


of any factions. X. Charles. E* 


OvEr-Bataxce [of over and balance] ſomething, more than cquiv;. 
lent. A mighty ever-balance of our exported to our imported cm- 
dities. Temple. 

O'vER -BaTTLE, %. too fruitful, exuberant. Hooker. 

To O'ver-ntan (of er and bear] to bear down, to repreſe, to ſob- 
due, to whelm. By power to over-b-ar the laws. II. cr. 

To O'vtr-n1D, verb af. [of over and bid} to bid too much, to oſſe: 
more than equivalent. Dryden. 

To Over-Bt.ow, verb nent. [of over and Hwy] 1 To be paſt its vio- 
lence. 2. [A fea term] is when the wind blows fo very hard, that the 
ſhip can bear no top-ſails. 

To O'ver-nBiow, werb af. [of over and bow] to drive away a; 
clouds before the wind. The participle paſſive of this verb ſeems only 
to be uſed. All thoſe tempeſis being over-6/own, there long after aroſe 
another ſtorm. Spenſer. 

5 ay. [of ever and board] out of a ſhip, off a ſhip. See 
OARD. | 

O'ver-BoLD, adj. [of over and held] impudent. | 

O'-ea-noiDiy, adv. [of over and beld] with too much affurance. 
The truth hercof I will not raſkhly impugn, or ever-be/a/y arm. 
Peacham. | | 

Over-Borx [of ever and Ear] prevailed over, oppreſſed. See O 
VERBEAR. 

To O'ver-Burx, verb af. [of over and bulb) to oppreſs by bulk. 

To O'ver-purDex, verb act. [of over and burthen} to over-load, to 
load with too great weight. 

To O'vtr-zuy, verb af. [of cer and by] to buy too dear. Who 
flights not foreign aids, nor er-. Dryden. | | 

To O'ver-carry, verb a. [of over and carry] to hurry too fir, to 
be urged to any thing violent or dangerous. Leſs eaſy to be ver-carric./ 
by ambition. Hayward. r 

To O'ver-casT, verb af. [of over and caſt; pet. and part. pag. 
overcaſts] 1. To cloud, to darken, to cover 2 — A 
To cover; this ſenſe is hardly retained but by ſemitreſſes and needle. 
women, who call that which is encucled with a thread, overcaſt, to f:w 
the edge of cloth after a particular manner. 3. To rate too high in 
computation or reckoning. Bacen. 

lo O'ver-cHarce, verb ad. [of over and charge] 1. To charge or 
rate too . Shakeſpeare. 2. To oppreſs, to cloy, to ſurcharge. Ra- 
deigh. 3. To load, to crowd too much. Our language is - cha. 
with conſonants. Pope. 4. To burthen. The ſecrets of his over-churg ef 
ſoul. Shatepeare. 5. To fill coo full. Sufficient to employ the memo- 
ry without overcharging it. Add:en. 6. To load with too great a charg* 
of powder and ball. | 
1 * O'vEr-CLouD, verb ad. [of oer and cz] to cover with clouds. 

c.. t | 
To O'ver-cLoy, erb ad. [of over and cy] to fill beyord 


To O'vkx - cout, verb. act. fret. overcame, part. po/. overcome, an- 
tiently vercemen, as in 22 opencuman, Sax. o2rricumen, Du.] 1. 
To conquer, to vaniſh, to ſubdue. 2. To ſurcharge, to overilow, to 
fill to ſuperfluity. Yearly owver-comes the granaries with ſtores. J. Pi- 
lips. 3. To come over or upon, to invade ſuddenly ; obſolete. 

To O'vea-con, verb neut. to gain the victory or ſuperiority over. 

Overco'utr [of oweriome] one that overcomes or conquers. 

To O'vER-COVER, verb ad. [of over and cwwver] to cover completely, 
O'er-covered quite with dead men's rattling bones. $5-4:/peare. ; 

To O'ver-couxT, werb ad. [of over and count] to rate above the 
true value. Shale. are. 

To O'ver-cxow, werb ad. [of over and crow] to crow as in tri- 
umph. Beginneth now to ever-crow fo high mountains. Spenſer. 
| To O'vax- bo, verb ad. [of cher and do] to do more than is ſuf- 


ficient. 


To O'ver-prEss [of over and dreſs] to adorn laviſhly. Nor e<-r- 


dreſi nor leave her wholly bare. P. 


To O'ver-prave, verb aF. [of cover and drive} to drive too hard, 
or beyond ſtrength. The flocks and herds with young it men mould 
ver- drive one day, all will die. Geneſis. | 

To O'ver-Ear, ve neut. [of over and ect] to eat too much. 

To O'ver-tar, verb af. ſometimes uſed with the reciprocal pre- 
noun ; as the child ever-eats himſelf. But this does not fecm very 


proper. 
" To O'vex-ruer, verb af. [of over and empty] to make too empty. 
To O'ver-EvYE, verb ad. [of aver and ge] 1. To ſuperintend. 2. 
To obſerve, to remark. 

O'ver-FALL, ſubft. [of over and fall] cataract or fall of water from 
a precipice. Raleigh. | 

To O'ver-FILL, verb act. [of over and fil] to fill more than enong}:. 

To O'ver-FLoaT, verb neut. [of over and float] to float, to ſu im. 
Fa... O'vEr-FLoOAT, verb at. to cover with water or other liquid 

ryden. 

To O'ver-rLow verb neut. [of over and fow)] 1. To be fuller than 
the brim can hold. Ihe ower-fowing of the Thames. Locke. 2. 10 
exuberate, to ſuperabound. An over-fowing plenty. Rogers. 

To O'ver-riow, werb a. 1. To flow over, to Ell beyond the brim. 
Taylor. 2. To deluge, to drou n, to over-run, to overpower. Vance. 

O'ven- FLow, ut. [of ver and flow} inundation, more than fuli cg, 
exuberance, ſuch a quantity as runs over. Where there are great over- 
flows in fens. Bacon. 

Over-FLow1NG, /ubſt. exuberance, copiouſncſs. They night vent 
the over-flixvings of their fancy. Denham. 

O'ver-FLo'wixciy, adv. {of werforwing] exuberantly, in great 
abundance : obſolete. Boyle. 

To O'ver-eLY, verb * over and ] to croſs by flight. Dr, is. 

Ov'eR-FOkwakDNEss, [of over and forwardn!/* | io great du chnet, 
too great readinels. Hale. | 

o O'ver-FrEIGHT, verb ad. pret. over-freiphted, par. paſs. over 
fraught [of over and freight] to load too heaviiy, to ky with too gra? 
quantity, Care dv. = 
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O VE 
To O'ven-crr, wh aff. pret. over got,. part. pa. over gat, pret. 
ralf. over gotten [of over and get.] to reach, to come up with, I cver- 
gat them 2 little before night. Sidney. 
Io O'ver-GLaxce, werb at. [of excr and glanct] to look haſtily 
over. O'er-glanc'd the articles. Shakeſpeare. 

To O'vtr-co, vr at. [of over and go] to ſurpaſs, to excel. To 
hare a wit io far o<»-r-going his age. Sidney, | 
O'ver Goxt, part. overgot [of over and gen-] gone beyond, Cc. 

To O'ver-corcGr, werb att. [of over and gorge) to gorge too much. 
And like ambitious 5 lla ver- gerg d. Shakeſpeare. 
|  Of'ver-GREAT, ag. E over and great] too great. An over great 
ſhyneſs of difficulty. ke. 

To O'ver-crow, verb af. [of over and grow] 1. To cover with 

th, to cover over with any thing. With wild thyme and the 

gadding vine ver- grote. Milton. 2. Lo riſe above. If the binds be 
very ſtrong, and much ver: gro the poles. Meortiney. 

To O'ver-crow, werb nent. to grow beyond the fit and natural fize. 
A huge over-grown ox. LE range. 

O'ver-GrOWN, part. adj. [of over and grow] grown too big. 

O'ver-crown See [a ſea term] when the waves of the fea grow 
high, the ſailors call it a rough ſea; but when the ſurges and billows 
grow higher, then they ſay, it is an over-grown ſea. | 

O'ver-crowTn [of over and growth} exuberant growth. A won- 
derful ever-growth in riches. Racer. N 
To Ovrs- nal [of over and bale] 1. To ſpread over. Sperſer. 
2. To examine over again. As he ever-bal'4 my account. 
phraſe] to hale a rope a contrary way, when it is drawn too ſtiff. 
* O'ver-HaxG, verb neut. to hang with a projection, to jut over. 

ton. 


To O'ver-narDen, werb af. [of over and harden] to make too 


hatd. I was brittle like ever larden d feel. Boyle. 

O'ver-nasTY, adj. [of over and ha/'y] too hafty. 

O'ver-atan. adv. [of ever and head} alott in the zenith, above, in 
the cieling. The four ſtars ower-head. Alion. 

To O'ver-neaR, werb aft. [of over and hear] to hear privately, to 
hear thoſe who du not mean that they ſhould be heard. 1 will ever. Icar 
their conference. Shakeſpeare. | 

To O'v:a-urtar, verb a. [of over and brat) to het too much. Be- 

fore the patient's ſpirits be ver- Hcated with pain. W;/eman. 

To O'verx-ntnv, werb ad. [of ever and herd} to overtake, ro reach, 
to come up with. Sener. 

IT o O'vrs-jor, verb act. [of rvir ard ;:3] to tranſport, to raviih. 
Oder. jay d with theſe ſpeeches. Hayward. | 
O'vzr jor, /al/t tranſport, ecltaly. Over. in of heart, Shakeſpeare. 
To O'veatawoun [of over and labeur] to take too much pains on 
any thing, to harraſs with toil. Sweaty and ove>/abour'd. Driden. 

To O'vixiave, web 1. {of over and lade] to overburthen. Thus 
to throng 4 elde 2 foul. Sackiing. 

O'res-Laip, part. of wor/ay, [of over and laid] killed by being lain 
upon. us a young child by the nurſe. See Over-Lav. 

O'virntanGe, «4. [of over and large] larger than enough. Our 
att: unim: nis can ot be everlarge. Collier. 

Over La">HINGLY, 070. 
mean word. Now oblolcie. 

To O'verLar, werb act. {of over and J y] 1.To by too much 
weight or power. Hofer. Our fins have over/aid our . K. Charles. 
2. Lo ſmother with too much or too cloſe covering. Like mother: 
which their infants cwer/ay. Milton. 3. To g other, to cruſh, to over- 
whelm. They quickly ſtifled and ei thoſe infant principles. S2urh. 
4. To cloud, to overcall. 5. To cover ſuperficially. The over/ayirg 
of their chapiters was of ſilver. Exodus. 6. To join by ſomething laid 
over. To fortify thus far, and overlay with this portentous bridge. AI- 
Lon. | 

To OvrrLita'y, verb aft. [of over and leap] to paſs over any thing 
by a jump. Dryden. 

O'verLEaTHziR, ſab}. [of over and {ather] the part of the ſhoe that 
is joined to the ſole, and that covers the foot. 

O'verLicur, /ubft. [of over and light] too ſtrong light. An over- 
light maketh the eyes dark. Bacon. 

To O'ves-Live [of over and ide; of open and libhan, Sax.] to live 
beyond or longer than another, to outlive, to ſurvive. Shewed a mind 
not to overlive Pyrocles. Sidney. | 

2 Over-Live, verb nent. to live too long. Why do Iv e ? 

Tilton. EDS | | 

 OvertiI'ver [of ver and live] that which lives * ſurvivor. 
To continue for both the kings lives, and the owerliver of them. Bacon. 

To Ovxx rob, verb act. | of ever and l, to load or burthen with 
too much. "The memory of youth is charged or verloaded. Felton. | 
WS. oh. part. adj. [of over and /zad) having too great a 


of over and Jg] with exaggeration. A 


O'ver-LoxG, ej. [of over and lang] longer than is meet, too long. 
Making my periods and parentheſes over-lozg. Boyle. 

To O'ver-Lvok [of ver and lot; open-locian, Sax.] 1. To ſuper- 
intend, to overſee. 2. Lo view from a higher piace. 3. To view fully, 
to peruſe. 4. To review. To cver- last and file and poliſh well. /- 
common. 5. To paſs by with indulgence. In the pardvning and over- 
keking of faults. Ad. 6. To neglect, to flight. The ſuffrage of 
our poct laureate {hould not be ver- loste. Adliiſſon. 

O'ver-Looxer [of oe] one who ſtands higher than his fellows 
and overlooks them. /7atts. | 

O'ver-Loor, ſub/t. the fame with or/cp ; which ſee. 

O'ver MasTED, adj. [of ever and ma; a fea term] a ſhip is ſaid to 
be ſo, when her mails are :00 big for her bulk; fo as to lie too much 
down by a wind, and labour too much a hull. 

To O'vsr-masit8, verb act. [of over and mafler] to ſubdue, to go- 
vern. Milton. | | | 

To O'v:x-martca [of ver and match] to be too powerful for, to 
conquer, to opprets by :uperior force. Decay of Piety. 

Over-warcu [of «wer and match] one of ſuperior powers, one not 
to be conquered. Bacon. 

O'ver MEasurE {of over and meaſire] more than meaſure, ſome- 
thing given over the due meaſure. 

* Ovra-uix, verb ad. [of aver and mix] to mix with too much. 
b, 

O'vernosT, adj. [of over and 2:7] higheſt, over the reſt in autho- 
rity. Ainſerort h. 

O'vex-amuc!!, adj. [of ver and mach] more than enough, too much, 


3. [A ſca 


reſiſtible force, to cruſh, to over helm. 


O VE 
Orea uren, at. in too great a degtce. They oper ab ot 
— -- 
the church of her power. Halber. 

Ovin-wocn, . more than enough. Even good men mey sx. b: 
evrr much to themſelves. Cru. 

Over-wucuxzss [from overmach] ſaper-abundance, cube age. 
B. Jean. | 

Ovir-xI'cur, ſabſt. [of wer and right. This ſeems to be ute by 
Shakeſ za n b 

peare as a noun, but by Addifon more propeily, as before placed, 
as a noun with a prepoſition. Fohbr/or] night before bed- ti:uv. 

To O VER-NAME, derb act. [trom over aud 7.4] to call over, to 
name in a feries. Over-name them. Sανι 

I'o Over-0'+ FICE, Verb a7. [of Scr and ec. to lord over by V:g+ 
lence of an office. Shakeſpeare. 

Orts ore1'crovs, adj. [of over and Mi roo buſy, too imports - 
nate. This is an over-efficrous truth, and i, always at à man's egi. C. 
lier. , 

To O'ver-rass, werb ad. [of over and poſe) 1. To croſ, Dries. 
2. Fo overlook, to pat}, with difregard. The complaint about pris 
ard hymns might as well be aver paſt without ony anfruer. Lion te- 
3. Jo omit in a reckgning. Raleigh. 4. lo on t, not to receive. 1 
the grace of biin which ſaveth over-g.c/, lem. e 

N (3 VER-PAST, gurt. ad. [ot rer and paji | pall, gone. In the ine 
6 „ Ye. SAN "aro, : 
To O'ver-ray, verb ae [of wer and pay} reward beyond the price; 
Shakeſpeare. 

To O'vir-rrrs, werb ad. [of cvir and pier] to overtonts, ty lover 
abore ; K 15 new obl{clete, 

To Orks yrecn [of wer and fere?] to ily over. Sai arc. 
 G:a-prius {of ever and plus, Lat.] ſurpluſage, what remains more 
tan lufhcient. 

4 : 0 U'VER-PLY, verb ad. [of ever and 5] to employ too laboriouls, 
CUR, ; 

To Ovrr-ror'se [of over and p iſe; from e, Fr. to weigh] ta 
out. weigh. In others 2wer-pois'd by the hinder legs. Hrn. 15 

Orin Porte, . [from the verb] preponde rant weight. 

lo Ovtx-ro'wtr, worb af. [of cwir and priter] to be to poertul 
for, to oppreſ> by ſuperiority, to be predominant over. Much lig 1: 
ever -poxvers the eye. Boyle. 

lo Over-ert'ss, c 4. [of ver and prof] to bear upon with u. 
- Suit. i 
To Orga- razr, were ad. [of Ar and prize] to value at too high 
price. 

LS - - . * 

Io Over-rxake [a ſca phraſe} uſed of waves, which are ſaid to 
over rake a flip when they break into her, and waſh from ſt m to Het. 

Over-ra'NK, adj. [of over and rank] too rank. It produces 4 
rank binds. Mortimer. | 

To Over-xa'Tx, werb af. [of inir and rate] to rate 
Not to -wer-rate the conveniencies of our ſtation. Rogevs. 

7 4 5 1 

To OVER-KE aCH, verb act. ot ever and vet; of 0:en-r#can, Sax. ] 
1. To riſe above, to reach beyond. Atho and Atla f and ſur- 
mount ail winds. Ratergh. 2. To out-wii, to deccive, to circemrent, 
to go beyond. Detrauciog and cnororencdisg one another. II x. 
_ To Ov f [with horſes! is when a horie brings li, hinder 
ws too far forwards, and ſtrikte: hi tors againſt the purges f the tor e- 

605. 


O'vrRx-aIcHoι, verb ag. [of wir and di] to reckon too 
much. i 


OvER-RED, verb act. [of 645 and re] to ſmear with rcd S 
1 are. 2 5 

Orr s- irt. 24. [of ohe and ge rov ripe. 

10 ()\ E&-RIPEN, deri ct. {of ever aud We! to make too ri! c 
hy droops my lord, like - , cor. $2. 

To O'rtr-rott, we aft. [of wor and Fray 


To Ovre-ru'Le, wrrb a7. fof ore and vole | 


at too much. 
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predominant power, to be iwperior in auth, to bar dor. Ii. b 15 
non and animoſity c vue his conſricunt. i nf 2. To een 


with ſuperior authority, to tuperin'icad WIr fore Cork be net nov 
come forth and openly aver-rate 7 Hiprrors, Z iotiperee, As, in 
law, to over-rule a plea is to reject it a incompiont. er ty, 

To Oven-avu's, verb ad. [of over and raw} 1 lo hartatls by incur: 
ſions, to ravage, to rove over in hoftihty. 2. To out zun. Ahimaz 
ran by the way of the plain, and ww:7-rar Ciiliii, 2.3 nl. g Ho: 
ſpread, to cover all over. With an d [ot he will ma, cn 
utter end. Nun. 4. To miſchicf or infelt by gent nantbers, : rener.“ 
Egypt would be crer-ran with crocodiles. 4. 10 hinten 


- 

treading down. Audi u. 6. [In printing] to be ot {nod ro fe. the woe 
ter and diſpoſe the line and words im cotectiug alter another BuNier, by 
reaion of the inſertions. | 

Jo Oven-rux, vn nent. to overflow, to be more than full... 
ſtill my foul ver runt with fondneſo towards you. S. | 

lo OvissEe', rad. {of cher and /e, 1. To tuperintend, to over- 
look. 2. To omit, to pats by unhecdcd, to overiveic, tot o take no- 
tice of. Ilu vu. 

OvtR SEEN. part. [of c] miſtaken. deceired. Clirendor. 

OvExcert'R [of averjer] 1. One who overtees or overigots, a ſuper'n. 
tendunt. 2. An ofiicer who has the Cure oi the parociual prov.c.on tur 
the poor. | 

Jo Ortxst'T, verb ac [of over and (:] 1. To mwer-turn, to turn 
the bottom upwards, to throw off the bas. Ou U thips wn 
harbours. Hodirard. 2. To throw out of regularity. It to Need nis 
ſo l, that ever afterwards it was apt to be «7/7 with vanity, Dr; jen. 

To OvsrstT, verb nut. to fall off the baus, to be overturned. . * 
mir. 

To Over: 5iia'be, verb act. [of :wir and pac) to con: 
thing that cuſs darknels, 

To Over-$sna'vow, verb at. [of er and lad . IO Can 
dow over any thing. Weeds choak and gad: E 
2. Jo ſhelter, to protect, to defend or cover Mita erer fu nce, 
My c adorring ſpirit and might. . 

To Over SHO OT, verb ads. ſof e and. THR © 110 
the mark. Over, ring the mark it ain kt. Tien. 2. 1.9 0 
in any thing, to venture too far, to alert £50 17 | 

O'vra-sicuh, ſoft {ow and fob t! i- A 
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tence. 2. duperintendence. I 527 gare the n N 
them that had the 42 Cg of the hob. 2 4 5 

To Ora si r, verb act. {of pr ard. ih 
bulk. Thoſe bred in a mourntuniur counts; 
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levels. Sand: 2. [Orver, and fre, a compolitign| to aud ww 
mw 1+ hee. 


to Omsk, verb af. [of ever and ftip) 1. To pals by leaping. 
I 2. To paſs over. Mark if to get them ſhe overſlip the reſt. 
. 3. Tocſcape. When that hour „ me in the day. Shake- 
Spear. 


To Ortes tr, web rev. [of over and ſeep] to ſieep too long. 

"To Ovrn-SLEEP, verb acl. with the reciprocal pronoun; as, he ever- 
Pegs Hase. | 

f o Ov: As, verb at. [of vt and ſip] to paſs undone, unnoticed 
or unuied. to neglect. To oe a noble act in the duke. Motor. 

% Orer-<x0/w, verb act. [ot over and /now ] to cover with ſnow. 
Or time 0'er/. 12: 4 my head. Dryden. ; 

Or: 7-501 b, pert. [of ever el | ſold at too high a price or rate. And 
think it :v-7-/-/d to purchaſe fame. rden. ; ; 

Ov+rn-:0'0%, atv. [of cher and /2cn] too ſoon. If he ver- oon think 
not too well of himſclf. Sz. 

Ovrr-syeExT, fart. (of ber and ſpend ; the verb deren is not 
uſed} V'er/pent with toil and heats. Dryden, 

Orik-vPrREAD, verb add. [of ver and ſpread] to ſpread or cover over, 
to fill. to ſcatter over. 

To Ovrr-s1a'xD, werb act. [of over and fand] to ſtand too much 
upon conditions. Dryden. | 

To Outer NA, werb a. [of over and flare] to flare wildly. An 
eur flaring frounced head. Ach. | 
| To Ovir-sTo'ck, verb at. [ot ever and flock] to crowd, to fill too 
full. Ower-/teched with medals of this nature. Jddi/on. : 

To Over-sTO'RE, verb att. [of over and fore] to ſtore with too 
much. Hale. | 

To Ovtr-sSTRA'1x, verb nent. [of che and train] to make too vio- 
lent efforts, Over ſtraining for the Parthian gold. Collier. 

ro Ortes AN, verb af. to ſtretch too far. Conſeſſors were apt 
to rain their privileges. he. 

To Ovrr-swa'y, werb ad. [of wer and way] to over - rule, to bear 
down. Hecker. | 

To Ovtr-Swe'LL, rb a2. {of over and favell] to riſe above. Shale. 
3 ON A | 
"ons Convert, Fr. of apertns, Lat.] open, manifeſt, public, appa- 
rent. Overt and apparent vi tue bring forth praiſe. Bacon. 

O'verT-acr [in the ſenſe of the law] an open aid, and advance or 
fiep made towards compaſün ; of an enterprize; or an act being capable 

ol being manteited or proved; and is diltinguiſhed from an intentional 
act To reſtrain the e action. Regers, | 

O'vrartLy, adv. [of ever?} openly. _ | 

To Ovtr-Ta'tt, verb act. [of ver and take] 1. To come up to ano- 
ther that was before, to catch any thing by purſuit. 2. To take by 
ſurprize. 17 a man be ver- talen in a fuult, Galatians. 

To Over Tas, wrrb att. [of over and ta] to burthen with too 
heavy duties or injunctions. ey were over-taſked. Harvey. . 

To O: erx-T AN, werb aft. [of over and tax] to tax too heavily. 

To Ov: kr o'w, werb act. pret. overthrew, part. paſſ. werthremrn 
[of ver and tbr: 1] 1. To turn upſide down. His wife overthrew the 
table. Bac:n. 2. To throw down, to ruin, to demoliſh. When the 
wells of L hebes he g vert bre u. Dryden. 3. To defeat, to conquer, to 
var.quiſh. Not fo much to evertbrow them with whom we contend, as 
toy eld them juſt and reaſonable cauſes. Hooker. 4. To deſtroy, to miſ- 


chie to bring to nothing. As tho“ we went about ſome practice to Shake 


ever: nv him in his own eſtate. S. duty. | | 

Over-Tuwa'rT, adj. [of _ Sax. — 2 tuart, Du.] 1. 
Croſſi . any thing perpendicularly. 2. poſite, being over againſt. 
Drzd-n. 3. Perver A adverſe, contradictious. Clarendon. 


 O'ver-Turow [from the verb] 1. The ſtate of being turned upſide Of 


down. 2. Ruin, deſtruction. The murther and 2werthro:- of their own 
coun rymen. Abbot. 3. Defeat, diſcomfitare. Divers Scots feared 
more harm by victory than they found among their enemies by their 
ov erth 0 Hayward. 4. Degradation. His overthrow heap'd hap- 
pineis upon him. Shakeſpeare. | 
_ OverT:.xow'tR [of overthrow] one who overthrows. | 

OverTHwa'rTLY, adv. {of overthwart] 1. Acroſs, tranſverſly. 
Peacham. 2. Perverſely. icaciouſly. FS 

OverTHWaA'RTNEss [of overthwart] perverſeneſs, pervicacity. 

OvexTO'0R, pret. and part. paß. of overtake. 

To Ovex-To'e, verb act. [ot oer and rep. from top, Du.] to exceed 
in height, to riſe above, to raiſe the head above. And o'ertops their 
heads. Dr;den. 2. To excel, to ſurpaſs. As far as the foul oertops 
the body. Harvey. 3. To obſcure, to make of leſs importance by ſu- 
perior excellence. He ſhould now grow leſs and be overtep d by fo great 
a conjunction. Bacon. 

To OveaTrI'e, verb af. 
lightly over. Shakeſpeare. 

O'v:aTURE [enverture, Fr.] 1. The act of diſcloſing a matter, open- 
ing, diſcovery. Shakeſpeare. 2. Propoſal, ſomething offered to con- 
ſideration. All owvertures towards accommodation. Clarendon. 

OvetaTrre [in muſic ; overture, Fr.] a flouriſh before the ſcenes 
are opened in a play. | 

To Ovrsru' Rx, verb ad. [of over and turn] 1. To throw down, to 
ſubvert, to deſtroy, to unhinge, to ruin. Such an one as overturns his 
whole hypothefis. Locke. 2. To overpower, to conquer. Pain exceſ- 
ſive ever turns all patience. Milton. 

Over1vu'r%4ir (of verturn] one that overturns, a ſubverter. Swwif2. 

= Ovzxva'tut, verb af. [of rt and value] to value or rate too 
bighly. | 

T — Overver't [ve af. [of over and weil] to cover. Night's 
pitchy mantle overweiP{ the earth. Shakeſpeare. Wb 

To Ovexvo're, verb act. [of cer and vate] to conquer by plurality 


of votes, to outvote. 
To Ovexwa'rcu, verb ac. [of over and watch] to ſuboue with 
long want of reit. Dryden. | 
Overwa'TCHED, pert. aj. tired with too much watching. S:duey. 
Overwe'at, adj. [of over and weak) too weak, too e. Ra- 
1 | 


[of over and rip] to trip over, to walk 


777, 

To Overwea'ky, ver af. [of or and weary] to weary too much, 
to ſub. ue it fatigue. Coerwwearird with watching. Dryden. 

To Qrzrwt'arutn [of over and weather] to Baer by violence of 
weather, Shalefzearc. | 


OUT 


To Oveawi'ts, verb neat. [of over and wreen] to think ohh 
to — with arrogance. —_ YO 
ERWEE'NING, pat. of wverween [of open pznan, Sax think! 
too As a of one's felt. 2 140 . own works. * > 
ERWEE NINGLY, . [of overweening) with too high ini 
9 too much ince. f : IR 
© Over-wer'cH, verb a8. [of over and weigh 8 
to — to 4 1 . eee 
VERWE 1GHT, t. [of over and weight; of -Fepihr, 8 
the quality of having more than weight, = = g = we 
To Overwat'iu, verb act. [of over and u; of open phylan 
Sax.] 1. To cover or cruſh under ſomething violent and weighty. 
That everlaſting ſhame which ſhall (era beim the finner. Rogers, 2 
To overlook gloomily. : 
OverwHE LMIxGLY, adv. [of overwhelming] in ſuch a manner as 
to overwhe'm. Over u belmir.gly ponderous in regard of the pernicivus 
conſequents. Decay of Piety. 
Overwi'se, adj. [of over and ci] wiſe to aſſectation. 
Over wro'ucirt, part. pr}. [of over and wrought] 1. Laboured too 
— 4 Worked all over. O'erwrought with ornaments of barb'rous 
e. Pepe. 
Overwo'rn, part. pa. [of over and worn] 1. Worn out, ſubdue 
8 Dada. 2. Spoiled by time, The jealous everwworn —— 
eſpeare. 


OverYE'ARED, ag. [of over and rear] too old. Fairfax. 

Ovenzta'Louvs, adj. {of over zealous] too zealous. Some over. 
zealox; for or againſt the immateriality of the foul. Locke. 

Oucur, jubſt. Louhr. ahr, or aphrr, Sax. that is, a whit; but MI. 
Caſaubon derives it, ridiculouſly, of «2, Gr. nothing. This word is 
therefore more properly written augh:. See Aucur] Somewhat, any 
thing, — For ez ght that I can underſtand. Speer. 

Ovcur, V. Def. this word the iſts make & . tenſe of 
ozce ; and fo perhaps a corruption of oxed ; but it has 1 a pꝛeſent 

0 It was a duty as I owed, it was my duty, I ſhould have 
done it} 1. Should. Judges engbt to remember. 2. To be ft, to be ne- 
ceſſary. If 1 it muſt be to one that can 
of o, and d Fut, Lat. tube; with anatomiſt.) 


Opiana. 


Ovirazous, 


and 0. Lat. j 
Ford) — Par ic. Lat. to bring 


breeding by ego, not vis iparous. 


Ou xc [asica, Lat. once, Fr. orcia, It. onca, Sp. once, Du. untz, Ger. 
and Su.] the 16 part of a pound ew3:r4»pois, or a 12th of a pound 2:.;. In 
the latter, an ounce is 20 pennyweight, a pennyweight 24 grains. 

Ouxce [with apothecarics] eight drams. 

Ouxce [once, Fr. ancia, It. onca, Sp.] a kind of tame beaſt. in per- 
fia, miſtaken for the lynx. Johnſon ſays it is a lynx, a pantier. Ihe 
cance, the libbard and the tyger. Mi/tor. 

Ovu'xpei, a market-town of Northamptonſhire, on the river Nen 
Sera, T k Text.) » fry, » yob 

UPHE, N » Teut.] a fairy, a goblin. Shale/peare. 

Ov'enen, adj. [of oxphc] clfiſh. You ouphen heirs 4 nacd deſliny. 


rr 
ornament in ings of cornices, and i illar 
next the abacus. NON | 
Ovus, pron. pe. Lohne, uhn or uhne, Sax. uor, Dan. woar, Su.] 1. 
us, to us. 2. When the ſubſtantive before, or when 
* 5 it is u ritten ours. 
RANO'GRAPHIST evearc, the heaven, and „Gr. to de- 
ſcribe] an aſtronomer, So 4 — 4 48 * 
Ouask Lr is uſed in the regal ſtyle for oxr/efves ; which ſee. | 
Ovunse'Lves, recip. pron 1. The plural of mf, we, not others. 
We our/ekves might diſtinctly number in words a great deal farther. 
Locke. 2. Us, not others. In the ovlique caſes. Safe in our/elwes 
2 on our/elyes we _ 4 * 
URANO'GRAPHY [of eng-, heaven, and yeapy, Gr. deſcription? 
deſcription of the o# — Ws 
Ovu'zLoe [ prob. of overloopen, Du. to over-run} a fine paid in an- 
cient times to the lord of the manor, by the inferior tenant, when his 
daughter had been debauched. | | | 


Ovse, „ tanners bark. Abuthnot. 
Ov'stL, abt. [ofle, Sax.) a black bird. Shateſteare. 
ST, a on which malt and hops are dricd. 


To Grsr, werb act. [oufter, oter, Fr.] to vacate, to take away. 


Our, (ure, Sax. ud, Dan. ut, Su. uyt, Du. ut, L. Ger. aus, II. 
Ger.] 1. Not within. 2. Generally the oppoſite to in. That abuſcs 
every one's eyes becauſe his own are out. Shakeſpeare. z. In a ſtate of 
diſcloſure. ves are out and perfect in a month. Bacen. 4. Not in 
confinement or concealment. 5. From the place or hovſe. Out with 
the dog ſays one. Shakeſpeare. 6. From the inner part. I hat che- 
bear it not ont into the court. Exzekie/. 7. Not at home. 8. In x 
ſtate of extinction. Her candle goeth not oze by night. Proverbs. 9. 
In a ſtate of being exhauſted. the but is ont we will drink water. 
Shakeſpeare. 10. Not in an affair. Who lojes and who wins, who's 
in, who's cut. Shakeſpeare. 11. To the end. Hear me cut. Drycer. 
12. Loudly. without reſtraint. I dare laugh out. Pere. 13. Not ia 
the owner's hands. Land that is out at rack rent. Locke. 14. In an 
error. You are mightily ont to take this for a token of citzea. L E 
range. 15. At a lots, in a — in a quandary. And could make 
his own part, if at any time he chanced to be %. Bacon. 16. With. 
torn or tatter'd cloaths. Who hither coming, oz? at heels and knees. 
Dryden. 17. Away, at a loſs. I never was oz? at a mad frolic. Dry- 
den. 18. It is added emphatically to verbs of diſcovery. Your ſin will 
find you out. Nambers. 2 ma 

Our, interj. an ex | orence or 2x n. Out on thce 
rude man ! Shake ——_ 85 a 

erepaſ. [ ſeems to be the prepoſition, and out only to mo- 


Our 25 
dify its ſenſe) 1. From: noting produce. They mas. ifettly grow a -7 
clefts. Bacon. 2. Not in: imply ing excluſion or cilruilion, Chess 
| c 


OUT 


ext of war, and m—— Pope. 3. No longer in. And 

t it out of fortune's pow'r. - 4. Not in: noting unſitneſs. 
lie is witty out of ſeaſon. Dryden. 5. Not within, relating to a houſe. 
6. From: noting extraction or expreſſion. The fruits ent of which 
drink is expreſſed. Bacor. 7. From: noting reſcue. Chrittianity re- 
covered the law of nature ont of all thoſe errors with which it was over- 
. Mdiijon. 8. From. T. G's cenſure of them out of Horace. 
tilling fleet. 9: Not in: implying irregularity. Out of all mechod. 
$:wift. 10. From any thing to ſonething different. To perſuade men 
out of what they find and feel. South. 11. To a different ſtate from, 
in a different ſtate ; noting diſorder. The mouth is ot of taſte. Bacon. 
12. Not according to. That no man acts or ſpeaks ont of character. 
Pape. 13. To a diſterent ſtate from: noting ſeparation. I o laugh men 
cut of vice and folly. Adiiſon. 14. Beyond. In regions that lie 07 
of the reach of the fun. Adiiſen. 15. Free from. And which a man 
of ſenſe cannot forbear attending to, who is owt of the noiſe of human 
atfairs. Addiſon. 16. Paſt, without: noting ſomething worn out or ex 
hauſted. I am zu? of breath. Shakeſpeare. 17. By means of. Out of 
that will 1 cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mutiny. Steher t. 18. In con- 
t:quence of. Not c of ambition, but for the defence of all that was 
dear. Atterbury. 19. Out of band; inmediatcly, as that is eaſily uſed 
which is ready in the hand. . 

Our, in compolition, generaily f:gnizes ſomething beyond or more 
than other. 
To Our [ur1an, Sax ] to put out, to diſplace. 
Ouracou'sricox, Lit. {of 578, an car, and axvy, Gr. to hear] 
an ear-pipe or inſtrument to 2 the hearing. 

To OvuT-a'cr, verb ad. [of out and ac] to do beyond. Orr ay. 

To OuTBa'LAXct, verb act. [of out and balincc] to overveigh, to 


nderate. De %.. 
To Ourza'x, web A. [of aut and bar] to ſhut out by fortification. 
Spenſer. 


To Our- n', vc a7. [of out and bid; uxe- b ddan. Sax. ] to bid 
more than another, to overpower, or ſurpaſ, by bidding a higher 
price. Pope. 5 

Our tb [of outhid] one that outbids. 

OurTrLow'tn, 4% ſwon with winds, inflated. D. . 

Ourzo' xx, 4%. (of entf and ber] forvign, not nu ive. 

Ov'TzouxD, adj. {of out and {ound} dellinated to a diſtant voyage. 


To OuT-nna've, rb ad, [of vet nnd brat] t. fence, d. ſu or 
out-do, to bear down and diigrace a perſon by more vavnting, inivient 
or ſplendid appearance. The ton ts as well as men zarte e the thy. 
Convicy. | | 

To OuTsRra'ztx, verb a. [of out and dur n] to bear dun wich 
impudence. | 

Ovu'TBREAK, ſab. eruption, that which breaks cut. The ffiſh ond 
cutbreak of a fiery mind. S re. | 

To OuTBREA'THE, werb arr. [of out and breathe] 1. To weary by 
having better breath. Wearied and 2ntbronth'4. Shak: peare. 2. To 
expire. That fign of laſt 0:25re4t5e./ life did fee 1 Seer. 

OvrT-ca'sr, fart. adj. {of aut and ca. It may be vbicrved, that both 
the participle and the noun are inditicrently accented on either 1; able. 
It ſe:ms moſt analogous to accent the partici, le on the lat, and the noun 
on the firſt] 1. Thrown into the air as refuſe or unworthy of notice. 2. 
Baniſhed, led. | 

OuT-casr, H. [of ure, Sax. and kaſter, Dan.] a caſt. off, a forlorn 
perſon, an exile, one rejected. For me oztc«ft of human r:ce. Prior. 

To OuTcra'rT, werb att. {of out and aft] to ſurpaſs in cunning. 
Italy hath outcr-af7ed him. Shaleſtearc. 

O'vT-czr, /t. {of ent and cry; of ure and cyie, Sax. or cri, Fr.] 
1. The act of crying out vehemently, a noite, clamour, cry of diitrels. 
2. Clamour of detettation. Scath. 3. An auction, a public ſale. 

To OuT-va'sE, verb act | of aut and dare} to venture beyond. Shake- 


. | 


To OuT-va'Tt, web a2. [of ant and date] to antiquate, to make 


obſolete. And the lige Judaical outdated ceremonies. flamme ml. 

To OuT-no', ve act. [of out and di] to exceed, to excel, to ſur- 
paſs, to perform beyond another. | 

To Our-pwe'LL, werb af. [of cut and dwell] to ſtay beyond. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 

Ou'rtts, adj. [of aut; wrrep, Sax. pttfr, Su.] outward, that which 
is without. Oppoſed to inner. Grew, 
 _ Ovu'TtrLY, adv. [of outer? towards the cutſide. Tuſks like thoſe 

of a boar, ſtanding ctrl. Greww 

_ Ou rerOET, adj. [ivperlative from outer] remoteſt from the middle. 
The extermo/t cor puſcles ot a wiite body. Boyle 


To OuT-ra'ce, verb ad. {of cat and — 1. To aſſert con{:dently and 


impudently, ſo as to ſilence a modeſter perſon, to brave, to bear down 
with impudence or ſhew of magnanimity. Shakypeare. 2. lo Rare 
down. Raleigh | 

Ovu'T-FALL, . [of cut and u] a canal, ditch, or drain to carry 
off waters. 

To OuT-ra'wx, verb act. [of cut ard fawn] to ſurpaſs in fawning. 
Outrfarxen as much and ovtcomply. Huazbros. . 

To Our rx, verb ac. (of vat and n]; to leave behind in flight. 

Outflew the rack and left the hours behind. Garth. | 


Ovu'rT-rorm, fubſt. {of out and /41m} external appearance, outward 


form. B. Johnſon. | 

To OuT-Frro wr, verb act. (of cut and frown] to frown down, to 
overbear by frowns. Shakeſp:are. 

Ovu'T-GaTE, /ubjt. [of aur and gate] outlet, paſſage outwards. 
To Or- cru, verb act. [of our and g: de] to ſurpaſs in giving. 


To Our - co, werb £2. pret. outwent. part. outgone [of out and go; 
uze, Sax.] 1. To outttrip, to leave behind in going, to 1 faſter or be- 
youd. 2. To ſurpaſs, to excel in geveral. He ontuent all ſlie of com- 
petence. - 3. To circumvent, to overreach. Denham. 

To OuT-cro'w, verb ad. [of ot and grow] to ſurpaſs in growth, 
to grow too or too old for any thing. Glanville. 

u'T-GUaRD, ſubſt. [of cut and guard] one poſted at a diſtance from 
the main body, as a or defence. 

To OuT-je'sT, verb aft. {of out and jeff} to over power or ſurpaſs 
nd yer — verb ad. (of cut and &nave] to ſurpaſs in knavery. 


in a ſtream. 


OUT 


Ov'T-Land [in eld records] land let out to tenants merely at the 
pleaſure of the lord. 

OvuT-La"xpi:n, adj. [of ont and land: of ute land- irc, Sax. ] of an- 
other land, foreign, not native. Aud:/-rr. 

To OuT-La'srT, verb act. [of our and 1 %] to ſurpaſs in duration. 
acon. | | 

Ou'r Law, fore-laxa, Sax. ] a perſon outlawed, or cu d from 
the benefir of the law, a plunderer, a robber, a bandit. 

lo Our Law ore, to iue him to an outlawiy, to deprive of the bene- 
fits and protection of the law. Bun. 

Ou'r-Lawey {of zatlaw] the loſs of the benefit of a ſubject, and 
the king's protection, a decree by which n one i, cut off trom the 
community. Attainted by ca-, ries. Bacon 

Cierk of the Our-LawRits, an ollicer of the court of common pict-, 
whole, buſineſs is to wake out the writs Ct Cf 248 ultag alum attci 
outla ties. 

To Oer tte, 
ben ond 

Ou'r LE4P, ,. {from the verb] ſally, igll, ecape. Locke. 

To Oer it's, web ad. [of t und g oi ude-leohuten, Sax.) 
to learn faſter or farther than aut her. e 

O'vr Lett, /ibj/. [of ant and %, of ure 44 ren, Sax ] a pattie 
outwards, diichar ve outw..rds, egicis. Rep, f 

Ov richie {ta ap] is à fal! piece of thuber made £4 10 che 


verb ad. to pats orc in Kaping, to ſtart or jump 


top out i poet, and Randiny glu out ert. 
F 0 - * : 9 1 
Ener, 7505. ot out and #7 CUNT wat, unc by which any unnd 
— . . Peay FO i . — 
is delined, extreants, Their ine. Coldurs, 


41, lies an Di dluw: 


D: 14. 


To OU'r-tive, herb ad {of ont er; he di han, $55 | 6 hive 


longer than. another, to rene. 1 note hot ci ar battle 1 4. 
firang-. | 
7 1 . 5 a K 
OU'T-tivee ſof cue one that ui another, (orviior 
LS X 0 0 
Fo OvT LoO'K, Vere tile { vi wr? told 4: 4 co lee den, t U 55 
be it. Shateſp: . 


To Our rubra. ad. [of wt anl At to ce! in 
S hake peare, 1 : | 

Ou'r-Lyixn, port od {of at and ie mo 
o:der, removed irom toinethin® elle. ; 

io Our : 
marching. ny 
To Gur-1H URE, werb r. of vat and 1 . 0 to exceed in 12854 
ſure. rcd . - 1 

Ov T.vos5T, ad;. [of ont and ;: \rmeopr, Sax.) the moſt outu d, 
eee tom the middle. 1 he camp petHCi parts of the gls. 
Nee. 


Inte enn 
it: le 5 6 
i 'cdhes (fo 


t a8. and 2. 


. a * — 1 6 
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To Orr vun, verb act. {of aut and rarer | t ccd in ume 
ber. | 

Ou'T er: 815H, ut. [of ou? and paris] a parich not lying wit in e 
walls. In the greater cee. C ary. 

To Ovur-rA'ce, verb det. {of wt and face] to outgo, to leave be- 
hind. Chapm „ : | 
Ou'T-yaxr of ut and art] part remote from the centre: or main 
body. In the ourports of his dice r. : 

To Ov1-ya'ss [of cut and pu] o 20 viond, to exceed. | 

To Our u's, verb act. ot wit and prorj to cunt, to fend forth 
Milton. | 

To Our-rRI ZE, werb a. 
ſet upon it. Shak, care. 

To OuTr act, dcr ad. [cutroger, Fr to injure violently or con- 
tumeliouſly, to intult roughly ard con.ume! outy, to the eudangrring 
of life. Bacon. | 

To Ou'tTracet, work rut. to commit exurvitancies. 
court will outrage in apparch Ajc-am. 

Ou'raaGe, fubjt. Fr. {altragy, Sp ] 2 Viclep! allaul“, tumultud ue 
miſchief, a grievous injurr, a ſcofivle auroοuεt He wiought tent gut- 
rages, waſting all the country. pro ey. 


OuT&a'cious, 47. [cutragenx, Fr. This word, and is deri 


[of ent end fene to exceed in the value 


Gicat obe: in 


ves, 
ſhould, accofding to analogy, be Written gts, batte © from 
ſeems other ie 1. Violent, herce ; highly bunte. allromutve or 06s 
rious ; tumultuous, turbulent. 2. Excctuve, patung revon or d ncy. 
Nothing of out,, panegyvric DAA. 3 Enurmous, tw OC: OUS, 
Thy vile outraziozs crimes. Shat - 


OuTra'ciousLy, ady. [of gr-ginils] rumulcuculiy, viciently, abu- 
ſively, injurioully. | 

OurTra'GrousxtE:s {of outro nt ws] fury, violent rage. 
bringing them to the Guts Agi94 Nt of blow... - Driden. -- 

1o Our CH. erb act (of 5 ont reac) to go beyond. The 
cauſe and author g:arcac' remombrincs. 0 

To Our-kr've, werb att. | of wt 
Dryden. | | 

OuT-r1'oers [in law] travelling balifs, employed either by the 
ſneriffs or their deputies to ride to the farthe!t places of their countics or 
hundreds, tv ſummon ſuch as thry tho ghe ug to their county or hundred 
court. | 

OvurT-r1'cur, adv. {of aut and gt] 1. Immediately, without elay. 
The laſt hanged outright. Arhuthiot. 2. Completely, thoroughly, 0 
tally. He neigh'd net, and ali the ſtecd ecpteſ d. A jon. 

To Our-sE, verb act. {of cut and 7] to rite earlier thin an- 
other. 5 | 

To Our Roa“, verb ad. [of out and roar} to excecd in roatins 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Ou'T-rove, u. [of aut and rode] excurſion. 
might make outredes upon the ways. 1. Maccatees. 

Jo OuT-rxoo'Tt, verb act. (ot gut and ros?! to root up, to extirpate 
to eradicate, Rowe. 

To OuT-ru"x,wrb act [of cut and un] i Torun better r dete 
or beyond another, to leave behind in running 2 
outrun the preſent income. Aditiſyn. | 

To Our si, verb ad. [of cut and G. 
ing. Bro. 

Fo OU c,, verb att. [of out and to beat down or con- 
front by conteu pt, to deſpiſe, not to mind, $444: #-. | 

10 OuT-$E'L, verb act. [of out an i. Lo excecd in the price 
for which a thing is fold, to fell at a Bt) et rate than another 4 Ys 
2. To gain an higher price, 


Without 


Care, 
and rd] to pats by riding. 


Iuing out he, 


WL. 


c CA EH vr 


0 leave behind 111 tail 


« ro 


q Ty 


O U 2 


To Our. 'r, 4%. of out and Kine] 1. To emit luſtre. 2. 


＋ . . , 
I 5 excel in iuſtre. Dru. 


to Gry cn00T, 4.4 12. [of cut and Het 1. To exceed in ſhoot- 
ins. To 7447 vou in vuur proper bow. Dryden. 2. To ihuot 
br. nt, Never to ea// 47 your forefathers mark. Nerves. 

Gu 2 iur. %%. [of out and fade | . Surface. external part. 2. 
Fes eme part, part remote from d e middle. I hoſe parts which were on 
tie tte ame are blacked. Bac:n. 3. Superficial appearance. 
Crit beings fee nothing but our e ain. 4. The utmoſt: a 
bl row ufc. lab handed lovd upon an acre, they reckon the gat - 
{of whit i» to be laid. eimer. 5. Perſon, external man. Your 
„nech as much a5 can be expected from a gentleman. Bacor. 
6. Omer tde, part not inc loſed. I threw open the door of my chamber, 
[ten amy fanny ſtanding on the enge. Spectator. 

To Ovivt'r, verb uct. [of aut and fit] to fit beyond the time of any 
thing. Lans. 

to Orr -ut1'p, wb a2. [of cut and ſeep] to ſleep heyond the time 
p:opoted Shaft. 


io Out sFt ak. erb ac. [of out and eat] to ſpeak ſomething be- 
yond, to cx red. Shaxrſprare. 

To Our $Þ/'rT, werb act. [of out and part] to ſport beyond. 

To Our-sratan, verb ad. [of cut and read] to extend, to difiuſe. 
With fails oz Ipreat we fly. Pere 

To O Urs b. verb ac. [of ot and fand] 1. To ſupport, to re- 
Git, To vun tue hrſt attack that was made. Wordward. 2. To 
fand berond the proper time. I have e my time. Shakeſpeare. 

To OuT-:raxb, verb neat. to protuberate from the main body. 

To OC He verb act. [of rut and fare] to face down, to brow- 
bent, to outtace with affcomery. I would re the ſterneſt en es that 
lonit. Shakcipoare | | 

Qu'1-51R:eT, . [of ant and reef] a ſtreet in the extremities of a 
town. 

To OuT-sTri'TCH, verb af. [of cut and frretch] to extend, to 
foread out, With a cecbe arms. Smith. 

Jur sret!reutb, or OuT-SrRETCRT, art. [of ontſreteb, of ute 
and apzrecan, Sax.) extended. ſpread in length. Milton. 

To Our rtr. rb et. [of ure, Sax. and Qroopen, Du. this word 
Skinner deines from ct and fenen. Ger. to ſpout] to get the ſtart of, 
to leave behind. ta ou. SY cores 


to Our-wii't, worb act. [of out and ſwear] to orerpower by 


feerring. 
% OUT-sWer'rtx, Tere act. [of cut and /d ec] to ſurpaſs in {weet- 
neſ<. : hakeife are. 
To Ovr-To'xGur, verb af. [of cut and tongue] to bear down by 
neige. Shukeſprave, 
To Oui-1Tatk, verb af. [of out and 7ak] to overpower by talk. 
Shak 1p BP, 
—ioOrTtvy.'tur, erb af. [of out and glue] to tranſcend in price. 
Bile. 
1's Ouvr-ve'xowm, verb ad. [of cut and em] to exceed in poiicn. 
Shak „ee. 8 
oO, werb af. [of ent and wie] to exceed, to ſurpaſs. To 
be e thoie of his own rank. Ad lin. 


To Ori 11'LLAaix, verb ad [of out and wiliain} to ſurpaſs in villany. | 


Sb. 1peure, | 

10 Oer- voc, verb af. [of ent and vcicc] to exceed in clamour, 
to outioar, to outbawl. Shake.perre, | 

1 OvTt-vo'rt, wvorb ad. [of out and ve] to conquer or overpower 
by plurality of votes or tuffrages. 'They were oztwoted by other fects. 
Saut“ | | 
To Ovr-wa'is, verb af. [of ant and walk] to leave one behind in 
walking. | 

Oer wal, fa. [of cont and wall] 1. Outward part of 2 building. 
2. Superhcial appearance. Shuke:prare. | 

Ov'1 ward, adj. {of uxre ay d, Sac. udvertez, Nan. utwertts, Su. urt- 
tarires, Du. uhtweits, I. Ger. auſwerte, H. Ger.) 4. That is on the 
outſide, external. Oppoſed to inward. 2. Extrinſie, adventitious. 
An -atrvard for an inward toil. Sh re. 3. Foreign, not inteſtine. 
lo rate an ctrerd war to join with tome ſedition within doors. Hay- 
2:44, 4. Tending to the outer parts. The fire will force its outward 
war. Hd. 5. [In theology] carnal, corporeal, not ſpiritual. I he 
et card man. Romans. | 

Orrw kn, ſubj?. external appearance or form. Sha care. 


Ov :rwire, aim. 1. To foreign parts; as, a ſhip outward bound. 


2. Vo the outer not the inner parts. 

Or1wanpiy, adv. [of outward] 1. On the outfide, externally. 
Oppoted to internally. Hocker. 2. In appearance, not ſincerely. They 
Gat ©! arty ſeem to deſpiſe. Sprat. 5 

Or Twarps, adv. towards the outparts. New?on. | 

19 Ov r-wa'TCH, verb aft. [of cut and watch} to watch more dili- 
genily and longer than another. 

To Our wra'r, wrrb act. [of out and wear] to paſs tediouſſy. By 
the ſtream if I the night ou/avear. Pope. 

Ke To OUu1-wie 'D, verb af. {of aut and weed] to exterpate as a weed. 
727 9. : | 

To OvT-we1'cn, verb af. [of out and wovight 1. To exceed in 
_ gravity or weight. 2. To preponderate, to exceed in value or influ- 
ence. Whenever he finds the hardikips of his flavery oztare:gh the value 
ot his life, Locke 

To OuT-wE'LL verb af. [of out and ell} to pour out. Spenſer. 

To Orr ui, derb ad. [of out and Tir; ure prcan, Sax. ] to ex- 
c2ed, or impoſe on another by wit, to cheat, to overcome by ſtra- 
gem. 

Ou"Tworks, /ubP?. plur. of cutwork [of ant and work ; uxe · peycay, 
Sex.] works or foruficatons without a city, the parts of a fortification 
next the enemy. 

OuT-wo'rx, part [of wtwear] conſumed or deſtroyed by uſe. In- 
glorious, unemployed, with age cntzuorn. Milton, 

To OuT-wie'tr, werb act. [of ct and aur] to extort by violence. 
Strenſ-r | 
' Qur-wrov'cur, fart. [of cut and <vrovght] outdone, exceeded in ef- 
nic cy. B. Jol ſon. | 

O'vuu Pliny hicum, Lat. in chymiftry] a glaſs :ound at the bottom 
with a lorg ne k. uſed in chy mical operations. 

Ov-r, a tort of miry ſedge. See Oo: +. 

Qui (of vorie, Sa“. a black-bird. Sec OvezEr. 


compoſition oſ wine vinegar and oil. 


OXY 

Ov'zr, moiſt, wet, plaſhy. See Oo v. 

Ow'cnzs, boſſes or buttons of gold. See Oucn. 

To Owt, werb ad. [eg. aa, I owe, or I ought. Iſland. prob. of xE- 
annian, Sax. ] 1. To be indebted to, to be obliged to pay. 2. To be obliged 
to aſcribe, to be obliged for. Milton. 3. Io have from any thing az 
the conſequence of a cauſe. O deem thy fall not ow'd to man's decree. 
Pepe. 4. To poſſeſs, to be the right owner of. For ove, which is in 
thi> ſenſe obſulete, we now uſe ow:#. 5. A practice has long prevaile1 
among writers to uſe owing, the active participle of owe, in a paſſive 
ſenſe for owed or due. 6. Coniequential. This was owing to an in- 
difference to the pleaſures of life. Arrer/rry. 7. Duc as a debt. 8. 
Impurable to as an agent. What in them is ozwrng to nature. Locke. 

vt, or Ow'LeT [of ule, Sax, uhl. Du. cule, Ger. ugls, Su. ulv'a, 
L. Ger. Fuge, Fr. and Scot. In the northern provinces they call it a 
jenny heulette] a bird that flies about in the night and catches mice. 
Lizards leg and 92wlet's wing. Shakeſpeare. 

Ow'L:& [prob. q. one who goes out in the night like owls] one who 
convey's our wonl, or prohibited goods, by night to the ſea ſide, to be 
ſhipped off for France, Sc. contrary to law, one who carries contra. 
band goods. By runing goods theſe graceleſs owrlers gain. S. 

Owr, . [of agen, Sax. cygen, Du. cigen, Ger.] 1. Ihis is a 
word of no other uſc than as it is added to the poſletive pronouns, r, 
thy, his, our, your, their: it ſeems to be a ſubſtantive; as, my own, »:; 
preuliar: but is in reality the participle paſũve of the vero owe, having 
in the participle ower: or zur, my own, the thing owned by or belong 
to me. Johnſon. 2. It is added generally by way of emphatis or cor- 
roborat on. Every nation made gods of their ow:2. 2 Mun. 3 Some- 
times it is added to note oppoſition or contradiſtinction; domeſtic, nt 
forcign, mine, his or your's, not another's. A crafty knave ourwittec! 
ard beaten at his own play. LE/frange. | 

To Ows, werb ada. [ot æ gan, azman, or annian, Sax. egen, Da. 
ercenca, Du. cia enen, Ii. Du.) i. 1% hold as a pioperty, to claim by 
right, to poſſeſs. Tell me, ye Trojans. for that name ye wn. Dries. 
2. To at exp Yeg to avow for one's own. And own me for your 
ſon. Dry4-n. 3. To avow in general. Since you, fair princeſs, my 
protection own. D. 4. To confeſs, not to deny. Others will 
6262 their weakneſs of underſtanding. Locke. 

Ow'xtz, he who has a property in a thing, one to whom any thing 
longs, rightful paſſeſſor. | 
Os *'xracue [of owner] property, rightful poſſeſſion. The proper. 

ty or 9-vner;/4.iþ of the thing. igt. | | | 

Own, or Ower, a. [urns jabatus, Lat.) a kind of wild ball. 

Owst [prob. of op, Sax. a ſcale] the bark of a young oak beater. 
ſmall and uſed by tanners. | 1 

Ou sa, the bark and water in a tan pit. | 

Ox, irr. pl. oxen [oxa, Sax. orc, Dan. and Su. os, Du. ochſa, Ger.) 
1. The general name for black cattle. A greit many oxen of a whitit} 
colour. Adaiion. 2. A caſtrated bull. 1 horns of oxen and cows 
are larger than the bulls. Bacor. 

| The black Ox never trod upon his foor, 
That is, he never knew forrow nor care, 

O'xnaxE, Sax. an herb. EET” 

Ox-cate's, one half of an oss head. 


O'xrx. See Ox. | LETS | 
O'x-ere [huphthalmas, Lat.) 1. A plant reſembling tanſy. 2. A 
ſmall bird. 3. [Seaterm] a violent ſtorm that ſometimes happens on 


the coaſt of Guinea; ſo called, becauſe when it firſt appears, it is in the 
form of, and ſcems not much larger than an ox's eye; but comes down 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that in a very little ſpace, and frequently before 
they can prepare themſelves for it, it ſeems to overſ the whole he- 
miſphere, and at the ſame time forces the air with ſo much violence, that 
= ſhips are ſometimes ſcattered ſeveral ways, and ſometimes are ſunk 
downright. | 
O'xFcer [in horſes] is ſaid of a horſe when the horn of the hind- 
feet cleaves juit in the middle of the fore-part of the hoof from the coro- 
net to the thoe. 
O'x-+Ly, an inſect; a fly of a particular kind. | 
Ox' roa b, the capital city of Oxtordſhire; the ſee of a biſhop, and an 
univerſity ; ſituated at the confluence of the Ifis and Cherwell, a little 
above the influx of the Iſis into the Thames, 55 miles from London. 
It ſends four members to parliament, viz. two for the city, and two for 
the univerſity ; the county of Oxford alſo ſends two members. 
O'x-caxc [of land] as much land as may be ploughed by one gang 
or team of oxen in one day; about 13 acres; Aintworth ſays 20 acres. 
O'x1tal, . a plant. Jinſevortb. ES 
Ox vir, ſubſ. a vernal flower; a ſpecies of the cowſlip. 
O'x-sTALL [of ox aud fall] a ſtand for oxen. „ 
Oxo lun, Lat. Leg of age, vinegar, and hae, Gr. oil] 2 


O'x-Toxcvue, the herb * | 
Oxa'LME, Lat. [oZaxun, Gr.] a ſharp, ſalt compoſition, as vinegar 


and brine. 8 

O'xYcRraTE [oxycrat, Fr. rer, Of oZuv;, Sharp, and Gr. 
to mix] a mixture of fair water and vinegar, good to allay the heat and 
pain of inflammations. | | 

Oxycro'ceun {of of&-, vinegar, and xewoy, Gr. ſaffron] a plaiſter 
made of ſaffron, vinegar and other ingredients. 

Oxyve'rcica, Lat. [ofv3zimia, of ofv;, ſharp, and qi, Gr. to ſee} 
medicines that quicken the fight. | | 

O' xv cox, Lat. [cxrgene, Fr. Męene, It. o&vywnu, of abus, ſharp, and 
ven, Gr. angle] a triangle having three acute angles. | 

Oxvco'x1at, or Oxyco'xovs, adj. [of ofvg, ſharp, and yuna, Gr. 
an angle] pertaining to an oxygon, acute angled. | 

OxYLa'yaTHoN, Lat. [ofrnawadey, Gr.] the ſharp- dock. 


O'xymer, Fr. [ ele, It. ofupen, of ofug, ſharp, and peas, Gr. 
honey] a kind of potion or ſyrup made of honey and __ 
__ OxyY'n0R0N, Lat. og r. 9. 4. ſubtlely fooliſh] a in rhe- 
toric, in which an epithet of a quite contrary fignification is to any 
word, as, regular confufton. 

Oxy x0':tma, Lat. —— ſharp, and »onpa, Gr. a diſeaſe] an 2 
cute diſeaſe. | 

Oxyro k1uUM, Lat. [:f»T0:2, Gr.] a medicine cauſing an eaſy di 
geſtion, or that is of other quick __— 

OxyYricni'a, Lat. [ofuprywan, of oZv;, ſharp, and :pwyw, Gr. to belch] 
an acid, ſowre belching from the ſtomach. 

OxYr0'vor [of Erg, ſharp or acid, and poder, Gr. a roſe] a compoſi- 

uon 


O YE 


tion of two pans of oi of roſes, and one part of vinegar of roſes, ſtirred 
wg rrnnno'vrns, fabf. Ils. ga. from 6. 

OxvYRRHO'DINE, 4 22:0ucy, fro! . , and , Gr. 
roſe] the iame with Oxrnooon. Flyer. wn 5 

Oxvy$SA'CCHARUM, Lat. {of okvg, Gr. ſharp or acid, and fſaccharum, 
— . 4 a ſyrup made of vine, or the juice of ſowre pomegranates 
nd ſugar. 

Oy'es [oyer, O. Fr. to hear] a law word uſed in antient times, for 
what we now call es. 

Ove de Record, a petition made in court, pra) ing that the judges, for 
the better proof-ſake, will be pleaſed to hear or look upon any record. 

Over and Terminer, Fr. [i e. to hear and to determine] a ſpecial 
commiſſion granted to certain judges to hear and determine criminal 
cauſes. In antient times it was only upon ſome ſudden outrage or in- 
ſurrection; but at this time it is the firſt and largeſt of the five commil- 


OZ1 


ſions, by vertue of which our judges of afizes ft in their ſeveral gut. 
Ore's [Sex, O. Fr. i. e. hear ye] a word utcd by public cryers, when 
they make public proclamation of any thing, and i. uſe both in Eug- 
land and Scotland. It is thrice repeated in a dung tore. 
O'vLETHOLE, a little hole for a tag or point to go through is 
oxletholes are more and ampler. Prior. 
Oo VSTER, - © —— written ier, ocfler, Du. Juitre, Ir] a 
bivalve teſtaceous fiſh. 
O'v<Trawexcn, or O'vs1ttwouns cof . and winch or avimar:} 
a won an whoſe buſineſs is to ſell oyters ; proverbially a low woman. 
— is an 1 uſed for ounce, 
ZENA, Lat. [oGana, wt, Gr. to ink] an od finking ulcer in the 
inſide of the . , . 


O'zits [ser, Fr.] a fort of willow-tres Ser Gir. 


PAC 
P, Roman, P p, Italick, Pp, Engliſh, Pp, Saxon, are the 
15th letter of the alphabet, Il x, the 1Gth of the Greek, and D, 
the 17th of the © 4 — 7 
P. is a labial conſonant, formed by a flight compreſſion of 
the anterior part of the lips, as u, felt. It is confounded by 
the Germans and Welſh with þ. It has an uniform ſound. It is ſome- 
times mute before 7. as accent, receipt, ccrtempt, &c. but the mute p, 
in modern orthography, is commonly omitted. Alſo the letter P is not 
heard in pronouncing /lm, &c. ph has the found of /. 
P [among the anucnts] a numicral letter, fignitying 100. 
P, with a daſh, ſtood for 100000. | 
P, is ſet for pars, or fart. | 
P ſin phyhcal preleriptions ] ſignifies a pngil, the Sth part ef a 
hand ful. 
P. M. {with aſtronomers] is uſed for 5% meridiem, after noon. 
Pa'suLum [in medicine] thoſe parts of our common ali:nents, which 
are neceſſary for the recruit of the animal fluids ; alſo any matter that 
continues the caufe of a diſcaſe. 
PasuLun [with naturaliſts] fuel, or that part in combuſtible bodie-, 
which the fire immediately feeds on. or is ſupported by. 


Paca'lia {among the Romans] feaſts celebrated in honour of the 


s pax, i. e. peace. 
Pa'caTed [pacatut, Lat.] appeaſed, made peaceable, or placable. 
Pace [o, Lat. pas, Fr. pe, It. and Sp.] 1. A ſtep, hagle move- 
ment in walking. 2. Gait, manner of walk. He himſelf went but 


a kind of languiſhing puce. Sidney. 3. Rate of going, degree of cele- 
rity. C in this zace from day to day. Shake/peare. 4. Step, 


ation of buſineſs ; a galliciſm. The firſt pace neceſſary for his ma- 
zeſty to make. Temple. 5. A meaſure of two feet and a half, 2nd, with 
— ia”s, five feet The quantity ſuppoied to be meaſured by the 
from the place where it is taken up, to that where it is ſet down 

again. 6 A parti movement which horſes are taught, though fome 
have it naturally. | 

To Pace, werb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To move on ſlowly. 2. 
To move in general. 3. [ Aller /e pas, Fr.] as an horſe, to move by 
raiſing the legs on the ſame fide together. | ; 

To Pace, verb act. 1. To meaiure by ſteps. 2. To direct, to po. 
If you can, pace your wildom in that good path. Saokefpeare. 

a'ceD, adj. [of pace] having a particular gait. Dryden. | 

Pa'ctr [of ace] one that paces ; particularly applied to a horſe. 

Pacay'nTica, Lat. {raxuriza, of Tzx vw, Gr. to fatten or make 
thick] medicines that are of a thickening quality. 

Paci'Fic, adj. [pac f ue, Fr. pacifics, It. of pacificus, Lat.] cauſing or 

ing peace, n ild, gentle, appeaiing. YE 

Paciric Sa, the South ſea. | 

Pacieica'tion, Fr. [pacificatione, It. of pacif:atio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of peace-making, a mediation or treating concerning peace Bacon. 


2. The act of appeaſing or pacifying. A world was to be iaved by a 


pacification of wrath. Hater. 

Pacirica'ror, Lat. [pacificatenr, Fr.] a mediator, a peace maker. 
Bearing the bleſſed perſon of a p:cificator. Bacon. 

Pactrica'ToRY, adj. [pacificatorins, Lat.] pertaining to peace-makers, 
or making. tending to make peace. 
eirits [of pacify; preificater, Lat.] one that pacifies or appeaſes. 

To Pa'ciry, verb af [pacifer, Fr. pacificare, It. pacif.car, Sp. of 
parifico, Lat.] to appeaſe, to ſlill reientment, to quiet an angry perſon, to 
compoſe any deſire. | | 

Pack [psc>, Ger. Teut. and Du. packa, Su. pagzer, Fr.] 1. A bundle 
or parcel packt or tied up for carriage. 2. A burthen, a load. They 
loaded it with packs and burthens. LEftrange. 3. A number; as, a 
pack of hounds hunting together. 4. A ſet, or due number; as, a pack 
of cards. g. A number of people confederated together in any bad de- 
fign or practice. Never ſuch a pack of knaves and villains. Clarendon. 
6. Any great number, either as to quantity or preſſure. 

To Pack, verb a&. {of packen, Du. Ger. and Teut. packs, Su.] r. 
To bundle up, to bind up for carriage. 2. To ſend in a hurry. Pack 
with poſt dalle. Shakeſpeare. 3. To place or fort the cards, fo as that 
the game ſhall be iniquitouſly ſecured, to mix them arttully, ſo as to 
know where certain be; it is _ to any colluſive procurement. 

To unite picked perſons in ſome deſign. A pact'd atlembly of 
Jalian biſhops. Arterbury. 
To Pack, verb nent. 1. To tie up goods. Packs and ſhuts up her 
ſhop. Cleaveland. 2. To go off in a hurry, to remove haſtily. 
3 bag Carew. 3. To con- 


PAE 


cert bad meaſures, io confederate in ill, to practice unfawful co. Ad t. 
Go pack with him. SH eure. | 

Pack of Miel. a quantity of it about 240 Ib. a horſe-load. 

Pac AON [old records} a duty of a penny per pound on certain me: 
chandizes. | | 

Pa'cxcLoaTH, ſubſt. [of pack and chat] a cloath in which good; 
are tied. 

Packer [of pack] one who binds up bales for carriage, one who 
trade and buſineſs is to pack up W goods. by PR 

Pa chi ns, perſons appointed and fwortn to pack up herring, acco: - 
ing to the ſtatute. | 

Pc [paguet, Fr.) a {all parcel or bundle; as, of letters, &. 

To Pac, verb act. It. ou the noun] to bind up in fma!! parc.!s. 
Set. 

Pa'cxnor5e [of puck and +:r/-] a horſe of burthen, a horſe employ - 
c in carrying goods. | 

Pa“ C part. act. [of pack, which fee] putting up in packs; al o 
placing cards artfully. 
A [of pack and 74) a fallle on which burthens are 
id. 

Pa'cxTuUREAD, /u//?. [of pack and thread] a ſoit of thread uſed in ty- 
ing up packs or parcels. | 

Pa'cxwas, ſubſe. feveral parts peculiar to brutes, are wanting in man; 
as the ſtrong aponcuroſis on the fides of the neck, called packwax. Ray. 

PACT {pude, Fr. patto, of pattur, Lat.] bargain, covenant, or agree- 
ment. | 

222 Paclio, Lat.] the fame as pa?. Hayward. | 

cri os, adj. (| paciitius, of 412, Lat. pertaininy to bargain 
agreement, * 15 a MM 

Pap ¶paad, whence like wife 5 or pans, Sax.] 1. The road, a foot- 
path. L'Efrange. 2. A bundle, hence n little ſolt bolſter, or low ſad- 
dle, to put under ſome hard thing that is worn next the body of an ani- 
mal, man or beail, is ſo called; properly a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuffed with 
liraw ¶ pajads, of paja, Sp. ſtraw.) 3. A nag, a horſe that goes enſy, 
or paces. A pray pad is kept in the table, Auiſan. 4. A robber that 
infelts the roads on foot. | | 
Io Pap, v. ad. {from the ſubit. or prob. of pearl as, Lat. a footman] 
1. To travel on foot gently. 2. Io rob on the road on foot. 

To Pap, verb act. 1. To beat a way ſmooth and level. 2. To ſtuff; as, 
to ſtuff or pad chairs, Sc. | | | 

Pa"'oar, ſubft. grouts, coarſe lower. Helen. 

PapatTHROCA'CE, Lat. [.= of >z.;, 2 boy, a;$:@, a joint, and 
rar, Or. an evil] the corrupting of a bond in the joint, the pornt-ewil, 
a diſeaſe incident moſtly to crew, where ie joints jarcll, and the bones 
are molt commonly ro::tcen. | | 

Pa'ppts, or Fes Pap [of pedar tus, Lat.] one who robs on the road 
a foot, a foot highway man. | | 

To Pa"opit, verb neut. [patrinilſer, Fr.] 1. To move the water with 
hands or feet, to play in che water. (i. 2. To row, to beat water 
as with oars. The men were pad; for their liyes. L'Eftrange. 3. 
To finger. Paddling palms and pinching fingers. Shakeſpeare. 

Pa'voLe, ui. { pattal, Wel.] 1. In oar, particularly that which is 
uſed by a ſingle rower in a boat. 2. Any thing broad like the end of an 
oar. Have a paddle upon the weapon. Deutere num. | 

Pa bol R {of pudi/-] one who paddles. Ae. | 

Pa'poie Staff, a long ſtaff with aa iron ipike at the end of it, uſed 
by mole-catchers. | 

Pa"ppock [paba, Sax. padde, Du.] a large toad or frog. Loathing 
paddocks. Shakeſpeare, The padieck or frog -paddoct breeds on the las. d, 
is bony and big, eſpecially the the. Waiter. 

Paypock, or Pavpuck Cr/c | corrupted from parr:+}] a ima! in- 
cloſure for deer. 

Pa'peLoN, /ub/?. 
herb. Ainfevorth. 

Paptso'y [poudefoyes, Fr.] a fort of filk ftuff. 

Pa'bLock | prob. of pendens, Lat. hanging, lac, Sa and padde. Du.] 
a pendant or hanging lock; it is hung on a itaple to hold on a link. 

= — derb act. [from the ſubit ] to lock up or feſten with 3 

ock. 
2 « og a ſea-port town of Cornwall, ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Alan or Camel, in the Briſtol chann-1. 

Pax [of waar, Gr.] a ſong of triumph; originally an hymn or 
ſong of praiſe made at feſtivals to 1 or at ſuch a time as any plague 
or peſtilence reigned, beginuing {2 P Howes applies it to a tri- 
amt bal ſong in general. 


[pas de lien, Fr. pes lens, Lat.] the name of an 


Fakak, 


PAI 

Pray, or Parox [in antient poetry] a foot; fo called, becauſe ſup- 
poted to be appropriated to the hymn patan. 

PatbaGogGut. Sec PLL GOR. 2 

P. kburvrrisu [mates Sable N, Gr.] infant-baptiim. : 

P+oo'yiCa, Lat. Sai Nunn, Of wad, gen. of gans, Gr. a child] 
a pirt of the art of ph c. which concerns the management of children. 

Pato'x1a, Lat. the peony, or piony, a flower. 

Paicax, or Pars | prganc, of pazus, Lat. a willage] a heathen, 
ore not a chriſtiag. Ihe of the heathen or gentile religion, were fo 
called, becauſe chat after cities were converted to chriſtianity, ſuperſtition 
mill remained in the vg. N 

P:"Ggax, adj. heathenih. Such they were as pagan uſe required. 
Desen. 

Pacaxatia, Lat. among the Romans] feaſts held in villages, where 
alſo :{tars were erected, and tacrifices offered annually to the tutelar gods. 
| Here the peaſants offered cakes to Ceres and Tellus tor plentiful harveſts. 

Pa'caxiz [pagari/me, Fr. prganiſmus, _ heather:ſm, the religi- 
ous wortkip of pagans, or the adoration of idols and falſe gods. 

Pacaro-Chriſttar, ach. part Pagan, part Chriſtian, or compounded of 
both. Ser CnteD, and Cararpunyclan, compared. i 

Pact, Fr. [ pagina, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] 1. One fide of a leaf in a 
book. 2. [ Poggio, It. pie, Sp. which ſome will derive from p2:ke, 
Goth. a boy] a young boy advanced to the ſervice of a prince, or ſou e 
great perſonage, to attend on them. | | 

To Pact, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To mark the pages of a 
bock. 2. To attend as a page. Shakejprare. . 

Pa'GEaxT. H. [not improp. of wagen, Du. a chariot, according to 
Si-inver. Of this word the ctymologiſts give no ſatis factory acount. It 
may perhaps be peng art, a pagan grant, a repreſentation of triumph 
u' ed at return from holy wars; as we have yet the Saracens heed. 
Jehan] i. A pompous machine, a chariot, &c. carried about in pub- 
ke fl. ce, a ſtatue in a ſhow. 2. Any ſhow, a ipcQacle of entertain- 
micnt. 

Pa'GEaAxT, aj. ſhowy, pompous, ſuperficial. The pageant pomp of 
ſuch a ſervile throne. Dryer. 

To Pa'craxt, verb act. from 
preſent. Shakeſprave. | f 

Pa'arAX TMN. „H. [of pageont] pomp, pompouineſ-, oſtentatious 
ſhew or appearance. | ; | 

Px'Gixat., odj. [ pagina, Int.] confiting of pages. An expreſſion 
proper unto the . gr books of our times. Brow x. 

Pop {uncertain etymol-gy. prob. an Indian word] 1. An id. Ps 
_ temple in China, Sc. 2. I he image itielf. 'They worthip idols called 
poyods. Stilling feet 3. A piece of Indian gold, worth about nine 
thillings, ſo named by the Portugueie. | 

Paip, the preterite and part. paſſive of to pay. | 

Pair [prob. of paila, Span. Tho' Mer. C:izubon ſays, of . 
Gr.] a wooden veticl, in which milk, water, Zc. are carried; as, a 
milk-pail. ; 2 

PAT I. at. [of pail and fu] the quantity that a pail will hold. 
Paix [(, Gr. h na, Lat, rn, I. Ger. pein. H. Ger. pine, Dan. 

pina. Su. pijnc. Du. pin, Sax. pcire. Fr. u, It. and Sp.] 1. Puniſh- 
ment denounced. Under pain of death. Adfiſcr. 2. Penalty, punifl.- 
ment. We will by way of mul& or pair lay it upon him. Bacor. 
Senſation of uncaſineſs, torture, torment. The pi, of the touch are 
greater than the offences of the other ſenſes. Faccn. 4. [In the plur.] 
work, toil, labour. The pain, they had taken was very great. Clare 
hn. 8. Labour, taſk ; the ſingular is in this ſenſe obſolete. And 
fairly paced forth with eaſy pain. Sperſer. o. Uneatineſs, or diſquiet of 
mind, grief. 7. The throws of child-birth ; generally in the plural. 

To Paix. verb ad. [puncr, Dan. pina, Su. pinan, Sax. pijnen, Du. 
prineigen, Ger. peincr Fr. percare, It. penar. Sp] 1. To affect with pain, 
to torment, to make uneaſy. I am parred at my very heart. Jeremiah. 

2. [With the reciprocal — to labour. Tho' the lord of the li- 
bert; pain himſelf to yield equal juſtice. Sper/er. 

Pai'xFUL, adj. [of pain and i; of pin and pull. Sax. ] 1. Cauſing 
pain, afflictive. 2. Full ot pain, miſerable, betet with aMiction. 3. 
Requiring labour, difficult. When I thought to know this, it was too 
au 2 me. Pjaims. 4. Induſtrious, laborious. Greater and more 
/ fervants to their neighbours. Sc /. 
 Par'xFULLY, adv. [of painful) 1. After a painful or afflictive man- 
yer. 2. After a diligent and laborious manner. 

Pa1'xXFULNESS of pain/al; of pin and . Sax. ] 1. A quality 
ceahug pain. aftiction, grief. 2. Laboriouſneſ, indultry. 

Pai vu. /bft. [of payer, Fr.] infidel, pagan; fo called, becauſe 
when their temples were taken from them, and conſecrated to Chriſt, 
the: uſed to tacrifice in page, f. e. in villages. 

PaixIu, adj. pagan, infidel. Defy d the beſt of painin chivalry. 
Aliltyn. | | 

Pai'xLtss [of pain] without pain, free from trouble. Is there no 
ſmooth deſcent ? no painleſs way? Dryden. 

ParxsTkER [of pains and take] laborious perſon. Gay. 
 Par'xsraxING, adj. [of pains and tate] laborious, induſtrious. | 
Pax, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, 94 miles from Lon- 

don, fo called from its old lords the Pains. 

To Pai.:T, verb att. [pingo, Lat. feindre, Fr. pintar, Sp. and Port.] 
1. To deſign or Cawb with colours, to repreſent by delineation and co- 
lours. 2. Jo cover with colours repreſentative of iomething. 3. To 
repreſent by colours, appearances or ima Till we from an author's 
words aint his very thoughts in our minds, we do not underſtand him. 
Locke. 4. To deſcribe, to repreſent in gencral. 5. To colour, to di- 


the ſubil.] to exhibit in ſhow, to re- 


verſify. 6. Lo deck with artificial colours. Jezebel painted her face. fac'd fear. 


2 Kings. 5 
To Paint, verb neut. to lay colours on the face. 

Paix r, /«b/t. [from the verb ; pigncntum, Lat.] 1. Colour for paint- 
ing. 2. Colours repreſentative of any thing. 3. Colours laid on the 
ſace. Together lav her prayer book and faint. no. 

ParxTER {peintre, Fr. pittore, It. pinter. Sp. and Port. ficter, Lat.] 
one who paints, one who profeiſes the art of repreſenting objects by co- 
lours. 
pPaixrrR ſa ſea term] a rope in the long boat to faſten her or hawl 
her on ſhore. 

Par'xT#«s5, this company having the addition of Painter's Stainers, 
are of high antiquity, yet not incorporated till n 1580, 23d of queen 
Elizabeth. Their arms are azure, a chevron cr, between three grithns 
heads eras's argert. | 


PAL 


PaixTzR-Stainer, one who paints coats of arms, and other things per- 
1aining to heraldry ; alſo one who paints or ſtains linen cloth. 

Par xrIx q, fubft. [from paint ; le peint:ie, Fr. ars 2 Lat.] 1. 
The art of enting men, beafts, birds, flowers, Sc. in their pro. 
per forms colours. It painting be acknowled for an art, it follow: 
that no arts are without their precepts. id. 2. Picture, the painted 
reſemblance. The painti»g is almoſt the natural man. Shakeſpeare, 3 
Colours laid on. This painting wherein you fee me +mear'd. Shakeſpeare 

ParxTURE, for Peintare, jutft. {pointure, Fr.] the art of priming . 
a French word. For painture near adjoinng lay. Driden. 

Pair, /ulft. ans, Du. paar, Ger. par, Su. faire, Fr. or par, Lat. 
pair, It. par, Sp.] 1. Two of a iort, a brace, a couple, fellows, two thing: 
ſuiting one another; as, a pair ot gloves, fla ckings, or ſhoe-, &c. 2. 
A man and wife. Had liv's long marry' d. and a happy fair. Dryer. 

To Pair, werb a#. [from the ſubſt para, Su. paciea, Du. paaren, 
Ger. afparier, Fr. apparare, It.] 1. Io couple, to be joined in pair: 
2. To tutr, to fit as a counterpart. 

10 Paix, vr a. 1. To join in couples. 2. To unite as correfpor.- 
dent or oppotire. 

Palace (VA. Ir. pala>z», It. polacts, Sp. and Port. of palattam. 
Lat. of Mens Palatinvs, in Rome, u h te ſtood the royal manſion-houte ; 
whence all royal dwellings are called pa-atie. Lat.] A houſe eminently 
ſplendid, a royal h ufe. I he palace yard is fil'd. Dryden. 

Pata'ciovs ad; [of pa/ace} roval noble, magnificent. Turning of 
great alactas hou.cs into ſmall tenement>, Grourt. 

Pa"Lat: TRA, Lat. (of Ttanaires Of ran, Gr. wreſtling] a building 
wh.re tue Grecian youth exercuted theulelves in wreſtling, running, 
quoits, Sc. | 

Pata'xxa (langue, Fr. falunca, It. in fortification] a defence made 
of large poles or ftikes. es | 

Palaxqui's, a kind of covere ] carriage, chaiſe or chair, borne by 
faves on their ſhoulders, much uſed y the Chineſe and other eaſtern 
people, for travelling from place to place, and wherein perſons of di- 
linction are carried. | | 

PALAaTABLE, 25. [of palate] gu'iful, pleaiing to the taſte. | 

Pa LAH [falus, br. paiats, It. pal err, Sp. paddar, Port. of pala- 
tum, Lat.] 1. The roof the mouth, the innrum nt of taſte. 2. Mental 
reliſh, intellectual rafie. The palace of the foul is indif Jar. 

PaLA “Tic, 20. [of palate] belonging to the pulate or roof of the 
mouth. Helder. | 

 Pata"rixa! E, . [palatinat, Fr. faletinata, It. ga latina du. Sp. of 
Lat.] the county palatin- of the Rhine; the territories of the elector pa- 
latine of Germany. A province or ſinniory poſſeiied by a palatine, and 
f.om which he takes his title and dignity, | 

PA'LaTINE, ac. [paiatin, Fr. palatine, Tt. and Sp.] poſiefing royal 
privileges, belonging to the palace or couit of an emperor, or ſovereign 
Prince; as, a count pa.atine. 

PaLaTixE. ſutft. [palatin, Fr. palatinus, from palatium. Lat. a palace} 
one inveſted with regal prerogatives. I here were no leis than eight 
counties palatines in Ireland at one time. Davies. 

Pa'LaT1 Os, Lat. [with anatomitts] a ſinall ſquare bone, forming the 
kind part of the palate, and joined to that part of the os maxt/lare, which 
tot ms the fore-part of the palate. 

Pa'taro Salpingæus, Lat. | v ith anatomiſts] a muſcle that ariſes broad 
and tendinous from the edge of the lunated part of the prbis, Ec. 

PALE, ac. Fr. [jaliido, It. and Port. palid, Sp. pallidus, Lat.] 1. 
White of look, not freſh of colour, not ruddy, looking wan. 2. Not 
high-coloured, a hing to colourleſs tranſſ . | he vrine turn; 
pale. Artuthnot. 3. Not bright, not ſhining, faint of luſtre, dim. 

The night methinks is but the day- light fick, . 

It looks a little paler. Shake peare. 

To Part I, verb at. ¶ poliſſader, Fr. palare, It.] 1. To encloſe or 
fence with pales or palliſadoes. Paled in with deals. Mortimer. 2. To 


— to encompaſs in general. Whate er the ocean pales or ſky inciips. 
axe jPeare. 

Park pals, It. pal, Sax. paole, Su. pael, Du. and L. Ger. pfabi, H. 
Ger. palus, Lat.] 1. A fort of thin ſtake for a fence, a narrow piece of 
wood joined above and below to a rail, to incloſe grounds. 2. Any in- 
Cloſure. - Thoſe few excepted, which brake out of the common pale. 
Hooker. 3. Any diſtrict or territory; as, the Engliſh pale in Ireland; 
that part wherein the Engliſh formerly lived apart from the Iriſh, and 
were governed by their own laws. Spes ſer. 

Park, Fr. [with heraldry] is one of the ten honourable ordinaries ; 
and is fo called, becauſe it is like the paliſades uſed about fortifications, 
and ſtands perpendicularly upright in an eſcutcheon. dividing it length- 
1— top to the bottom, and ſhould contain a third part of the 

In PaLe [in heraldry] ſignifies things borne one above another, in the 
nature of a pale. | 

Party per Pale [in heraldry] fignifies a ſhield divided by one ſingle 
hy ha from the top to the bottom, which is the nature 
e 

Pa'teD Flowers [in botany} are thoſe which have leaves ſet about, or 
ſurrounding a head or thrum, as in the marigold. 

Counter PaLep [in heraldry] is where the pale is cut, and the demi- 
pales of the chief, tho' of colours the ſame with thoſe of the point, yet 
different in the place where they meet; ſo that if the firſt of the chief be 
metal, that which correſponds to it underneath is of colour. 

PA'LE-EYED, aj. [of pale and ee having eyes dimmed, The pale» 
eyed prieſt from the prophetic cell. Milton. | | 
Pa"LE _ adj. [of pale and face] having the face wan. Pale- 

bake are. | | 

Pa'LExESS deal 1. Wanneſs or whiteneſs of countenance, want 
of freſhneſs, whiteneſs. Sidary. 2. Want of colour, want of luſtre. The 
palencſs of this lower Shakeſpeare. 

Pa'te15n, adj. [of pale] ſomething pale. See Pal isn. 

Pa'LELY, adv. [of pale] wanly, not freſhly, not ruddily. 

Pa'LENDaR, ſubft. a ſort of coating veſſel. Knolles. 

Pa'Leovs, adj. [of palca, Lat. chaff] huſky, chaffy. In ſtraws and 
paleous bodies. Brown. 

Pa'LETTE, ſubft. Fr. a light board on which a painter holds his co- 


lours when he paints. 


Pa'Les, Lat. a goddeſs of ſhepherds, under whoſe protection were the 


flocks and herds. 
Pa'traey, or Parra v, ſubft. [prilfrai, Brit Fr. pallareno, It. 


28 
ſalafreus Sp.] a pacing horſe, or a ſmall horſe of ſlate for a great * 
| : 


PAL 


I: is always diſtiaguiched in the old books from a war horſe. Mounted 
on a white prey. Aduforn. 

Pa'tFacyed [of paifrey] riding on a palſrey. Pare {Cames, bold 
knights and magic ſpeils. 7 ichel. 

Px'L1Ct, deities faid to have been the ſons of Jupiter by Thalia, who 
hiding herſelf in the earth from Juno, brought forth two brothers, called 

Pala; in whoſe temple in Sicily wet tuo deep bafons or fountains cal- 
led Delt, and famous tor the trial and puniſhment of perjury ; for into 
them was thrown the oath of him that had ſworn, written on a note; 
which, it true, floated ; but if talir, funk to the bottom. 

Patrreica'rTion, a [pelas, Lat.] the act or practice of making 
ground firm by driving in piles. I ton. 

Pats tia (among the Komaus | feats and public rejoicings celebrated 
April the zoch, in honour of Palcs the goddeis of thepherds ; during 
which, they danced and leaped over fire made of bean ſlraws, branches 
of olives, pine and laurel, At this time the ſhepherds purified their 
flocks and herd: with tumes of roſem?ry, laurcl and fulphur. Their fa- 
crifices were mit and waters, made with millet 3 and the ſeſtivals were 
obierved in honour of her, that ſhe might drive away valves and pre- 
vent diſeaſes incident to cattle, and render the earth fruittul. | 

Partition, Lat. {in attronomy} a FHxed far of the firlt magnitude 
in the bull's ee. called alto aid bara. 

Palit. 07H, Lat. [aN N, of z., again, and ay >, from, Ayu, 
Cr. to deſcribe} a ture in thetoric, when the fame word is repeated, 
as thou, thou ntheny. 

Patiawma'ciulres (with grammarians] a foot conliling of two long 
y llabies, and one fot, as Nats. | | 

Pats rox, Lat. froapdir>, Gr.] à fort of paper or parch- 

ment, uſed tor making the tirit draught of things, which would bear Wi- 
ping out, and new writting in the fame place. 
PaLINGENE'SYA, Dat. ah., of rab, again, and yore, Or. 
birth, production, or {which is the !trict and proper in fort of the word) 
* a COMING 1N10 BEXG.” But uſed foractimes in a ifgurative lente | 
regeneration, or the being born over agicy. See Braces, and R- 
GENERATION, 

Palttpaout fof raxx;cu:z, of rams, again. and cuts, Gr. courſe] 
a word, veric or lentence, Winch runs the une, being rend either for- 
wards or backwards; as, Mudum, ji du a rails, or Roma tits ſu- 
bits mitibus tbit amor. | | 

PaA'Lingaaz {in old flatutes] 2a merchan: 
Eu gland. 

Pa“ ix ODE, or Pi'tixopy 
and wn, Gr. a ſong © dic 
tation, or recalliog wit one kad tpoken be! ro. 

Pa"lisSant, or Pa'iissan0 {paifſuds, Fr. ji. ads, op. from alas, 
Lat. a pale or flake} a tence of pales. 

To Pax'ti5ave {pri der, Fr.] to lence or incioſe with prilitades, 

PAa'Lizavto, part. a. | of p {rae | 9 Incloicd with P hiadvs:. 2. 
[In heraldry] ic repretents a range of paliitacors betore a fortification, 
and fo draivn on : fel:, rifing up a conſiderable length, aud pointed at 
the top, with the feld appearing between them. 

Pa“ Lis abES {ia architecture] a fort ut turncy pales. 

Pal isabrs [in gardening] an ornament in the alleys of gardens, 

wherein tree; are planted, „nich bear broactucs om the Loftom, and 
which are ſpread in fuclk 4 manner, as 0 appear a wail covered with 
leaves. | 

Turning Pall is ον [in fortitcation] an invention to preferve the pa- 
liſades of the parapet from the ih ot of the beflegers, fo order that as 
many of them as flood in the length of a rod, or ten feet, did turn up 
and down like a trap, fo that they could not be teen by the enemy, but 

ſjuſt when they brought on their attack; but nevertheleſs were always 
ready to do the proper ollice of paliſades. See Plate VIII. Fig. 7. 

Pa'LisH, adj. [of pale] foracwhat pale. A 0/7 blue. Arbauthnor. 

Parl. [pailum, petta, Lat.] 1. A cloke or mantle of fate, particu- 
larly that worn by knights of the garter. In ſceptred u. come iweep- 
ing by. Milton. 2. he mantle of an archbithop. An archbiſhop 
ougnt to be conſecrated and andinted. and after conſecration he ſhall 
have the fall ſent him. ie. 3. 5 covering of black cloth or velvet, 
laid over a coffin and corps at a iuacral. I he right fide of the a old 
Egeus kert. Hay u. 

Pari [with Roman catholics] a kind of ornament made of the wool 
of laiabs, about the breavith of three fingers, with labels hanging down 
| before and behind, which the pope beitows on archbiſhops, Sc. who 
wear it about their necks at the altar, over their other veſtments. 

To Pali, verb an. ſrom the ſubſt.] to cloak, to inveſt. 

To PU, arb went. { of appaier, O. Fr. or yilin, C. Brit. Of this 
word the et inDο,õl ge no real muble account: Perhaps it is only a 
corruption of p2/e, and was orgy apphicd to colours] to grow flat or 
inũpid, to dic, as wins and other iiguors do. | 

4o Pali; vl £2. 1. To rake vapid, flat, or infipid. Fall all his 
enjayments. Aiterlary. 2. To impair ſpiighitinefs, to diſpirit. We 
all and cool and kill ki: axdour. Dryden. 3. To weaken, to impair in 
general. III never tollow thy pail d f rtunes more. Shatr/peare. 4. 
To cloy. Palted appetite is humourous. 7 atler. 

A Cr:if) Palin [in berildey ] repreſents the ornaments of an archbichop 
ſent from Rome to mctropokians, wade of the wool of white lambs. 

PIIa'bivu of Ha- ag, fr.) the ſtatue of Pallas, faid to have been 
Rolen away by Ulyſſes aud Nomedes; but others ſay this was a falſe 

one, Mhich was exnoi:d i the public, and that the true one was with 
the tutelar gods, carried by uens into Italy, which being introduced 
into Rome, many counterleit v3 were made like it, to prevent the true 
one from being itolon. 

Falls [HaMma, Gr.) the godde's of war and wiſdom. She was 
alſo called Minerva; and by Heer, Tritoygencia, from Triton, a river of 
Lybia ; on whoſe banizs the was ſuppolcd to have been born, and who, 
according to Sir {aac Newton, led from that country, thoſe Armazonar 
troops which joined Se/ac or S./, in his expedition, and were 
afterwards left by kim on the bah of the river Thermcain. See Bac- 
CHUs, and ECG WTTIAN Emp:re, Corunarct. 

PA'LLaTs, two nuts that play iz the fangs of the crown wheel of a 
watch. | * , . . " | * 

PA'LLED, part. adj. of hal prob. of appas, £7.) ut, dead, without 
ſpirit, as wine, beer, &c. Sec To Pit. ; 

PaLLer [in a ſhip] a partition zu the hold, in which, by laying ſome 
Pigs of lead, c the thip may br wikcient!, balaſted u idicut loting 
room there 


den:::n, one born in 


padiacaia. It. abs, (rom an, again. 
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PAL 


Parrzr [pailctte, Fr. alete, Sp. wil pointers} . 73, 
of wood to lay and mix their colours Hu, in d hole ot wo, o 
the thumb through, to hold it by, . 2, {ln beret 1 
pale, being hali che breadth of a pale, f ieh puller 1 | 
times ſeveral in one ſtueld. and mutt never bean ih any 1 
White or red. 3. [Wich giler,] an mitronwat in de d e (419, 
to tab e up tie leaves of vold to. n of the pi! W ; 5 jay an the thi:;o't 
be gilded. 4. [Wich poite:'s} is the form. a, Heat v. 1425 
faſhion and round their wori:s. | 

PALLET-BED {prob. of pri or ; 
bed of the height ot the tect, ac cof ann 


i. 4 44 UW. 


to derive it from pala, Lat. chal, g. ( n b. At ie ht, hone ict 
pretty nearly agrees the Italia. , ily Toby wn 55 | Chi 
cer Was probably the French word tor: nde 


bed] t. A d low, fmall bed, to run u ich M He,! Uni anther bed 
a mean bed. IV atton. 2. [ Petrttc, tr.) 1 oy 1 Mei 


8 "74 1 1 | «1 1's 
a J4 8; 7 3% . 
a , 


chirurgions, I'wenty teren pallets, eder fallt Compiriing thise aunci 
Hat + «ll. | : 

Pur rode, er PalLEco Tt pedb. of ; 7 rn fo, .at. 1 it 
fock or ſhort coat with fleeves, ſuck a, Pages ancicatly wore. : 

P. LLIAMEST, H. Toa. n, Lat. A dr , 4-79! 8 

Palais Lai, t. le. r.] Lanα⁰οναοiνẽð, Dine a8 0 

To P&a'tLtant, . ele, Er. 74 It. „ lie, en 5. 
em, Lat] 1. To iſpuiſc. to c: lor, th Cina, (r ce 6 
Swift. 2. To extenume, to often by tive 1 repreivatyy | 


extenuate, ee, and indutoc, D. git 1. 
temporarily, not radically, tw dee, but t 
Pas ia“ Tiox, Fr. (tow dite] I bo. „ of, elm, ni 


—_ _ cloaking, CAT. mito), F.: bs 3: | T4 g «64 13? at Wile IF & 
diſguites ad G pailia'tins of Jome m N. Gba 2. n nh 
= my * — - * SO 2 1 6 f s : . ; 4 
fictzns } the . anu "19, 58. Ii. is e, * .. 
/ mp: 1s O01 41 diente. vw ei f a A , 4 l 0 4 . 
Caule ; in. pert. & or ern or rade al cue 
F * - . 7 * : 7. 1 a : 7. 4 
Pa I 1 & + I i V E's 2. 2 ifs * . Mi 2 . 5 1 ! % T7! . 2 5 1 
ate, extenuating, favourably reprefencative. . 2. lets, Has! 


ically curative, mitigation, rot removing. As, 
Parra Care in ph he] is the 
tian, or the removal, or mitigatiam ! the ſyrip toms. ot a Grate, t 
Cauie of it Rid remanning. b 5 

Palliative Ialicatian [with phyſiciins] 
diſcaſe give tu much troubl. vd danger. © nate the cure detec: ri] i 


. : HEE. ; 2 * .. * 
tale HEN, on Sich 11 CN nds, 5: EH HOTVTCHT, 


. p * 3 . FL... 3 * 
antwering of a p inte inden 
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F.LL-MALL [of pife and maar, Lat. fall mill, Fr.] au eie r 
Play. where a round bow! or ron ball 3; with @ molict truck tro: hun 
, I nanding at either end of an alle, as vas GuCe iu St. lawts's 
Park. : 

Faru [paxre, Fr. fal ma, It. I. at. ard Sp.] 1. The inner part of the 
hand, the hand ſpread out. BE, this vigin paim. Shasgpeare, 2. [Pas- 
me, Fr.] A meaſure of a hand breadth. a mealure ot lengti compri- 
ling three inches. Scarce a f of grund cel, he gen by either. 
Bacon. 3. [ Palma, Lat. patruer, Fr.] à tree of great variety Us pecics, 
of which the branches were worn in token of vivory. 4. [V., Fr} 
victory, triumph. Namur ſubdu d is England“ priſm alone. n den 

2 Fan Anchor, the flook or broad part which fatter into the 
groun- l. 

Palu-Sardiy [fo called of a cuſtom. of cp 
bearing palm-branckes, in memory of the uin aut 
viour into Jeruſalem] the laſt Sunday in Leit, vo the 
fore Katter dunduy. 


Fi * * 
44 
_— 


07itmiave chr ians of 
entry Gf CUT > .4- 
Sunday next be- 


Pal u Hr [in America] an infect about 12 iche lang, and extreme 
iwift in its motion, having an eie! Aber of feet, and ty clues 
at the head and tail, with which it vous alt porton roofung, potting 
them to intolerable pain tor tu fi 

To Pain, werb ad. [of pal, Lat 1. cal in the pum of 
one's hand, as jugglers do, to dug ii cheat at oft, Pulnring 1 he's 
foul play amongſt gime%r; D 7 16 in pose by fraud. You 

101 1 Hauk carves 


mi fn upon us new for old. Db. 3: To han 
very ill, ver will paim alfi the me N 


Faru Chri/i, Lat. a lt ef jt 

| PL: B, . Lak. With Ara mit, \ 10 16 C1 the palm of. 
the hand, ariſing from inc nota npus ther it ine the lee lnger, Ec. 
and proceeds wanſvetiy, and 15 1nfertts inza zue shu Lone of the 


CArPu-s. 

Patruig: Liga {in anatom: 
which takes its fe from the wit, 
inſerted fide-war's to the rovts of the Hungers. 
thing firmly. 

Pa'tte [palms Sp. ſ% called of 2 binoch or ſtaff of a palm tree, 
which they carried in their hand e hen they returned fem the holy war} 
1. A pilgrim ho travels to vifit hoty places, See BranDiuN and liek - 
xiT, compared. 2. A crown enricting a deer's head. 

P.'Luts [of palma, Lit. the palm of the had] one who deceitful 
cheats at cards, or cogs at dice, by Keeping ſome of them in bas 
hand, &c. | 


Pa'tuer [of palma, Lat.] an inftrament with which fc!oo! boys te 


] 2 muſcte of te. palm of the hand, 
{ protaberance of the humerus, and is 


ſr alilts in graſping any 


mne! > 

. nian“ 4 * 15 I 
* 
+» 


over all plants. 

Pa'LwETIRE, an Indian tree, of the juice of which the Irdtans 
make a pleaf:nt fort of wine. 

Paint T1060, ful ft. a ſpecies of the palm-tree, 
Indies. 

Pal z1'ttrOUS, adj, [of palma, palm, and 7», 
ing palms. 

Pa'LuiPEDE, adj. { paima, palm, and 
web tooted, having the toes joined by a mowbioic 
or lin loutcd like 3 Brown 

9 


growing in th. Weſt⸗ 


Lat. to bear) bear- 


gen of Fa 7 Lat cot 
IR 13 a paimpede 


3 
4«K90Ek 


PAN 


PAinmstin (ana. La-] one (killed, or one who deals in palmiſtrx. 
t of palna, Lat. the palm of the hand] 1. A kind of di- 
vinat on o teling fortunes, by inſpectin the palm of the hand, the 
cheat of forture telling by the lines of palm. 2. Addifon uſes it 
1 the avility of tue hand. He found his pocket was picked; that 
being a kd of paimi/irr, at winch this vermin is very dextrous. Ad. 
ius {with botaniſts} 1. The ſhoot, or young branch of a vine. 2. 
tne Hoot of pil 1-tree, ONE u ith is branches. 3. White buds ſhoot- 
ng out of wil er allows before tne leaf. 


„antes {| tuppote from gabe, Gr. to vibrate; with phyficians] 


a Civerng or quick vibration of the heart. | 
ru, adj. [Of palm} bearing palms. Left the pa/my plains behind. 
Dr: . 


P:.rasttity [of palpable) quality of being perceivable to the touch. 
le firit found out pa/patiiity of colour. Pope and Arbuthnot. 
PALPAaBLE, Fr. and Sp. [paſpatile, It. palpabiles, Lat.] 1. That may 
bc fh or perceived by the touch, manifeſt, evident, plain, clear. I fee 
t how we ſt ould poilibly wiſh a proof more palpable than this manifeſt- 
ly received, and every where continued cuſtom. Hooker. 2. Grots, 
coarſe, eaſily detected. An abſurdity to reaſon fo palpable. Hooker. 
Pa"tPaBtt Dark:s/s, darkneſs that may be felt. Ailton. 
Pa'tyatLextss [of palpable] capacity of being felt, plainneſs, ma- 
nif*ſtnel:, grotinets. | 
PAH {palpablement, Fr.] plainly, evidently, Ec. | 
P:"tePanly, adv. [of paipable) 1. In ſuch a manner as to be per- 
ceived by the touch. 2. Groſely, plainly. Acquitted by a corrupt jury 
that had poipubiy taken ſhares of money. Bacon. 
Pariya'Tiox {pulpatio, of palper, Lat.] the act of feeling. 
Parrt'nrm, Lat. the eye lids, or coverings of the eyes. 
"To Pa"'Levrart, verb nent. \palpiter, Fr. palpitatum, ſup. 
is, Lat.] to beat as the heart du es, to flutter, to go pit a pat. 
PA'LPITATING, 


beating quick. 


of palpi- 


palrira'Tiox, Fr. [paltitazimne, It. of palpitatis, Lat.] a panting, 


beating quick, or throbbing of the heart. | | 

PaLsdka vt, or Pa Lisa At [Pairſoraff, Ger. ] a count or earl, 
who has the overſceing of a prince's palace. | 

PAa'isICal., a. {of ali; paralyticur, Lat.] having the palſy, afflicted 
with the palty, paruly tic. 
Frere, adj. [of palſy] Citcaſed with a palſy. 
ſon the ſcarce moves a limb. Deco; of Pirty, 

Px'tsy U ara. vis, Lat. of Safabecig. Cr. hence para Vr, farah. pa- 
Ia] « piivatioa of motion or ſenſe of feeling. or both. procced- 
ing frau dome cauſe below the cerebellum, joined with a coldneſo, fott- 
net', 1! cccivity, ard at laſt waſting of the parts. If this piivation be in 
all the pans bow the head, except the thorax and heart, it is called 
a paraple in; it in one fide only, a hemiplegia ; if in ſome parts only, 
a of cnc fide, a paralyſis. There is a thieefoid divifion of a ralty ; 
the frit is a privation of motion, ſenſation remaining: azdly, A priva- 
tion of ſen ſat on, motion remaining: Ard laſtly, a privation of both to- 

ether. Aua. £ 
K To PAE, verb nent. [prob. of paltron, Fr. a coward. Sinner] to 
thiff, to dodge, to plav faſt and looſe, to deal unfairly. Be theſe jug- 
gling iti-5ds no more belicv'd. Shakeſpeare. 
 __*ToPa'LTER, verb act. to ſquander away. | 

Ar ER {of palter] an unũncere dealer, a ſhifter. 

P:"11e1x8:s [ot paltry] pitifulneſs, ſorrineſs. | 

Put [prob. of paltron, Fr. of paltroziere, It. a ſcoundrel p:!*r:ccn, 
It. a low whore] forry, pitiful, of no value, deſpicable, mean. To 
ſquander away our wiſhes upon paltry fooleries. L Eſirange. 

Palupaur'xruu, Lat. 1. A military garment, antiently worn by 
generals. 2. A royal robe. 3. A heralds jacket, or coat of arms. 
Pa'Lxv, adj}. [of pale] pale; in this ſenſe it is only uſed in poetry. A 
dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws. Gay. Alſo, | 

Pal Berd; (in heraldry} is when an eſcutcheon is divided by lines 
perpendicular, which is called paly ; and then again by others diagonal 
achwart the ſhield, from the dexter fide to the ſiniſter, which is called 
tend, 

Pau. /a{f. I prob. from , victory, as trump from triumęb] the 
kn:ve of clubs. Ev'n mighty pam that kings and queens o erthrew. 


P... 
[parmberare, It.] 1. To feed high, or luxuri- 


Like a poliied per- 


Fo PA'uP7R, verb af. | 
cufly, to glut, to fill with food. To feed upon the air, and to ſtarve 
thy toul, onlv to pamper thy imagination. Ho:4r. 2. To indulge, to 
cocke, or rake over much of. | 

Pa"tiPHLEr {of parpire, O. Fr. pampelbn, Sp. Johnſon ſays, more 
probably, par an filet, Fr. whence this word is written antiently, and by 
2 panne] a ſmall book, propczly a book fold unbound, and only 
lich d. | 

To P\'wrarer, verb ncut. [from the ſubſt.] to write ſma!l books. In 
a poor pr phicting way. Hose. 

Parytitete'ts [of pump/ler] a ſcribbler of ſmall books, a writer of, 
or a dealer in pamphlets. I have been pelted by pamphleterys. Swift. 

Pmupi'x1FoRME Corpus, Lat. [in anatomy] a ſort of plexus, or knot of 
200d-veſiels, formed by the ſpermatic veins ; which, on their progreſs 
through the teſtes, conſtitute a body called, corpus varicgſum parigini- 

arme. | 
* PaurHa'rwacon, Lat. [mzpfa;urxcy, Of was, all, and Pajunxcr, Gr. 
a remedy } an univerlal remedy againſt all manner of poiſons ; or (if 
ſuch a thing could be found) an univerſal remedy againſt all diſcaſes. 

To Pax, verb a. an old word, denoting to cloſe or join together. 
A, Hrortb. 

Pax [pfann, Teut. panne, Dan. panne, ponne, Sax. ] 1. A veſſel of 
various metals, and for various uſes; it is broad and ſhallow, and 
therein proviſions are dreſſed or ke To leap out of the pan into the 
fire. Spexſer. 2. The part of the lock of a gun that holds the priming 
powder. 3. Any thing hollow ; as, the brain- han. 

Pax [ae, all; hence mythologiſts find ſecrets of nature couched, 
and that waz, Gr. ſigniſies the univerſe] an antient Egyptian deity, called 


by them mande;, a ke-goat, in the ſhape of which ke was there wor- vv 


ſhipped. But the Greeks ſay he was the fon of Penelope, the daughter 
of Icarus, whom Mercury raviſhed in the ſiape of a he-goat, and born 
in Arcadia, whence he was elteemed a rural deity, and the god of moun- 
taius, woods, and ſhepherds. 

Pax:CEt'a [poanacie, Fr. TX AKA) of Sas, all, and * *., Cr. to 


medicines good or profitable againſt all diſeaſes. 


part. act. [of fa'pitate ; paipitans, Lat.] panting or 


diſeaſe which is manifeſtly rife every where. See 


PAN 


cure] an univerſal medicine; alſo the herb all-hcal. 
Et odoriferam panaceam. Virgil. 
Panacta [according to Galen] medicines which he had in gre- 


eſteem. Ihence 
Paxacta {with chymiſts] is ied to their univerſal medicine, 
diſeaſes in all circumſtances, con- 


which, as they pretend, will cure 
ſtitutions and ages. ali [wich 
Paxact A Mercurialis [with chemiſts] ſublimate of Mercury or quick 
filver ſweetened, by many repeated ſublimations, and the ſpirit of \ 
Paxa'po {[panrata, It. or parade, Fr. from panis, Lat. bread] a fort of 
food for infants, made by — bread in water | 


Paxazr'TiUM {with ſurgeons] a very painful ſwelling on the finger at 
the root of the nail. 

PaxATHENA EA, Lat. [of vas, all, and Ad, Gr. relating to A. 
thens] a ſpectacle or ſhow, which the Roman emperors exhibited to the 
people; a kind of chace or hunt, of a number of beaſts, as bullocks, 
deers, hares, &c. which being ſhut up in the c:7cas or amphitheatre (into 
which trees were frequenily tranſplanted to as to form a kind of fore 
were let out to the people, and thoſe who would, purſued, ſhot, killed 
and cut in pieces all they could; others ſuppoſe Pancarpus to be alſo a 
_ wherein robuſt people, hired for that purpoſe, fought with wild 
beaſts. 


Va xc Ax x, ſub/t. [of pan and cake] thin pudding baked in the frying - 
n 


Paxcurt'sra, Lat. [ Tarxproa, of was, all, and 


xersd·, Gr. uſeful] 


Pa"xCHROs, Lat. [Tarygws, of tas, all, and y2wa, Gr. colour] a pre- 
cious ſtone that is almoit ot all colours. 

Paxcra'TIC+L, adj. ¶pancraticus, Lat. almighty, of was, all, and ara - 
, Gr. power] excelling in all the gymnaſtic exerciſes. He was the 
molt porcratical man of Greece. Arbuthnaor. | 

Paxcea'TiUM, Lat. [of ras, all, and aar, Gr. might] the joint ex 
erciſe of wreftling, boxing. &c. all in exe ſubjet. See Paxcxarical. 

Pa'xcREas [Tamas Of was, all, and x:ras, Gr. fleſh] the fweet- 
bread of an animal. It is a gland of the conglomerate fort, ſituated be 
tween the bottom of the ſtomach and the vertebrz of the loins. It lie 
acroſs the abdomen, reaching from the liver to the ſpleen, and is ſtrongly 
tied to the peritunæum, from which it receives its common membranes. 
It weighs commonly four or five ounces. It is about fix fingers long. 
two broad, and oe thick. Its ſubſtance is a little ſoft and ſupple. . .. 


COP 

Paxckkas Hei in comparative anatomy] a large gland in the mid- 
dle of the meſentery of ſome brutes, to * of the lacteals reſort. 
and whence the ch; le is conveyed. 


PaxCREA TIC, 4%. pertaining to the ſweet-bread, contained in the 
pancreas. Arbuthnet. 788 
| PaxcataTic Faice, an infipid, limpid juice or humour, ſeparate. 
from the blood, and prepared in the pancreas. | 

1 3 = Ducrus Pancreaticas. 

cx, or Pa'xsy, ſubft. [corrupted, I fu „ from paracey, para - 

40 a flower, a kind of el Pancie to bu ym 5 

Paxp oOανu,ẽ., Lat. [of rar, all, and dane, Gr. devil] the great 


hall, court or council- chamber of devils. Milton. 


Pa'xpecTs, plur. of pandeet [pandeftes, Fr. pandette, It. pande&e, 
Lat. Zar, of æas, and wth. Gr. toreceive] 1. Books treating 
on all jubi acts and queſtions, a treatiſe comprehending the whole of any 
icience. I hat the commons would form a parde# of their power and 
privileges. Sit. 2. A volume of the civil law, ſo called of the uni- 
verſality of its comprehenſion ; the digeſt of the civil law. 

ParxpE'wic, ad;. [of vas, all, daf, Gr. people} incident to 2 
whole people. A pandimic or endemic, or rather a vernacular diſeaſe to 
England. {erwey. 

PaxpEt"Mius AMeorbus, Lat. [of was, all, and Gr. the body] a 

NDEMIAL. 

Pa'xper [incert. etym. Johnſon ſays this word is derived from Pau- 
durus, the pimp in the of Troilus and Creflida : It was therefore ori- 
ginally written pandar, till its etymology was forgotten] a male bawd, 
a pimp, a procurer. 

'FoPa'xprs, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to pimp, to be ſublervient to 
luſt or And reaſon panders will. — 

Pa'NDERLY, aj. [of pander] pimping, pimp Oh you panderly 
raſcals! Shakeſpeare. 4 09 5 

PaxDICULA'TION dic A andiculo, Lat. —— 
cut one's ſelf and ___ both . the reflletacks, e | 
uncaſineſe that uſually accompany the cold fits of an intermitting fever. 
Windy ſpirits, for want of due volatilization, produce in the nerves 2 
pandicxiation or ofcitation. Floyer. | | 

Paxpo'ta [Tarrw dogs, Gr. i. e. receiving the gifts of all the a 
woman (according to the poets) made by Vulcan, at the com 
Jupiter, whom every god adorned with ſeveral gifts. Pallas gave her 
widdom, Venus beauty, Apollo muſic, Mercury eloquence ; ow ſay, 
tae mother of Deucalion, who ſent a box to Epim „ filled with all 
kinds of evils, who o it, and out they all flew, and filled the earth 
with diſeaſes and all other calamities. Heſychius expounds this of rhe 
EARTH as beſteaving all things neceſſary for life. 

Paxpo're, Fr. [pandora, It. of pandura, Lat.] a muſical inſtrument 


reſembling a lute. 
glaſs, wainſcot, &e. The face 


Paxe [panzeau, Fr.] 1. A ſquare of 
of Eleonor owes more to that fingle pane than to all „ ſhe ever 
conſulted. Pee. 2. A piece mixed in variegated with other 
pieces. To judge of Jace, pink, panes, print and plait. Donne. 

PaxecY'riC, ſub. [paneg yrigue, Fr. panegirico, It. panegyrico, Sp. 
panegyricum, Lat. zarryvexs, Gr. ] an oration or treatiſe, complemental 
or laudatory, to or on a prince, or worthy perſon, or on virtue, an elogy, 
an encomiĩaſtic piece. 

Pax EG NAI. H. [among the Greeks] a church-book conſiſting of 
panegyrics or diſcourſes, in praiſe of Jeſus Chriſt and the ſaints. 

PanEGY'RICAL, adj. [ paneg yrigue, Fr. wamyvgu@-, of was, all, and 
«yve, Gr. aſſembly] pertaining to a panegyric. 

Panrcy'risT [panegyrifte, Fr. panegirifta, It. paneg yrifia, Lat. wam- 

, Gr.] a maker or writer of panegyrics or praiſe, an encomiaſt. 
aNE'tTY [of an, Lat. bread] the eſſence of, or the quality of being 
bread. Prior. 

Pa'NEL [panelſum, Law Lat. paneau, Lat.] 1. A 


any matter inſerted betwcen other bodies. Digeſted into twenty-four 


of 


PAN 


Cuare parels of ſculpture in bas relief. Ad4//or. 2. Panel, panelinm, 
Lat. of the Fr. panne, i. e. pellis or pancaz, a piece or pane in Engliſh. 


PaxEL, a fchedule or roll of parchment, c. It is uſed more parti- 
cularly for a ſchedule, containing the n»mes ot ſuch jurors, as the {heriff 
returns upon any trial. And empannelling a jury {> nothing but the en- 
tering them into the ſheriff s roll or bool. Carre. See Pn. Tho! 
it Is written panel. 

PANELE'NiUs, a name of Jupiter, given him on account of his ſending 
an univerſal rain over al! Greece, when it had been atflicted with a great 
drought. 

To Paxc, verb ach. [from the ſubſt. to torment cruelly. Shakeſpeare. 

PaxGs, plur. of pain [prob. of pains, Eng. or peincigen, Ger. to tor- 
ment z or, according to Johniov, of Un. Du. uneaſy] violent fits or 
throws of pain, ſudden paroxyms of torment. Ihe pargs of death Cv 
make him grin. Shake; care. | 

Pa'x1c, u. [panic, Fr. panics, It. of panicus, Lat.] ſudden conſter- 
nation that ſieaes upon mens fancies, without any viſie cauſe, a necd- 
lcfs or ill-grounded fright. 

Pa'x1CaL, or Pax:c, 4. violent without cauſe. (. f 

Pax1'cuLa [with botaniſts] a ſoſt woolly beard, or ring. whereon 
the ſeeds of ſome plants hang pendulous, as in reeds, millet, &c. 

Paxi'CULATE Fin botauical writers] a plant is ſaid to have paniculate 
flowers ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks, iftuing on al! ſides from the mid- 
dle ſtalk; the whole bunch being broad at the bottom or in the middle, 
and growing narrow er towards the top, 25 in fore ſtar x orts. 

Paxxa've [in the manage] the curve::ing or prancing ot a ſtout horte. 

 Pa'xxarze, or Pav'xace, 1. The maſt of woods, as of beech, acorns, 
Sc. which ſwine, Te. feed on. 2. The money taken tor tceding hogs 
in the king's foreſt. 3. A certain impoſition upon cloth. 

Pa'xxzt [pamraex, Fr.] 1. A ſquare of wainicot, . 2. A roll con- 
t:ining the names of jurymen. Sce Paxti. 3. [anuect, Du. pancau, 
Fr. ] a ſort of ruſtic ſaddic for a horſe that carries burdens. 4. The ſto- 
mach of a hawk. £n/weorth. 5. [With falconers] the pipe next tothe 

hawk's furdament. 

Pa xxl {panricule, Fr. pamicello, It. of panniculu;, Lat.) a mem- 
brane. N 

Pa"xx1CLE, or Panic, lg. the name of a p' ant. Panic affords a 
ſoft demulcent nouriſhment. Arbathmee. 

PaxxrcuLus Carn/us {in anatomy] a fl:ſhy membrance, which the 
ancient anatomiſts ſuppoted to be common to the whole body, and to 
be the 4th integument or covering of it, after the epidermis, cuttz and 
adipoſus. | 

a'xNIER [panier, Fr. panicre, It.] a fort of baſket, wicker-veſſc}, or 
dorſer, for carrying bread, fruit, or other things, on horſe-back. 0 
take away their whole club in a pair of fle. dh. 

Paxx1ER-Max. {im the inns of court} one who winds a horn or rings 
a bell to call the gentlemen to dinner or ſupper, and provides muſtard, 
pepper and vinegar for the hall. | 

Pa'xxus [with oculilts] a diſeaſe in the eye, when the veſſels which 
run to the corners {well with bloud, by icaton of a ſloppage or inflamma- 
tion ; fo that a fleſhy web afterwards covers the whole or part of it, 

Pa'xoPLY [TzxaoMz, Of rag, all, ard ei, GD, armour] comple:t 
armour or harneſs. Golden puny ly. Ailton. 

He in celeſtial panoply all arm'd | 

Painsy ſpanjee, Fr.] atort of flower called heart's eaſe. Se: Parcr. 
Paxso'ruHIA, Lat. {rag:7iz, of vag, all, aud cepia, Gr. wiſdom] 

univerſal wiſdom. 

To PaxrT, verb nent. [ fanteler. Fr.] 1. To palpitate, to beat as the 
heart in ſudden terror or after herd labour. 2. To have the breaſt heav- 
ing as for want of breath, to fetch one's breath ſhort, to breathe quick. 
Pluto pants for breath. Dryden. 3. To play with intermiſſion. Pants 
on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 4. To long, to wiſh ear- 

eftly. As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, ſo pante/b my ſoul 
after thee, O Lord. P/aims. 
PaxT, /ubſt. {from the verb] palpitation, motion of the heart. Shate- 
are. 

Pa'xTais, Pa'xTas, or Pa'xTEss [panriciment, Fr. with falconers] 
a hawk's hard fetching of wind. 

Pa'xTALooN, ſubft. [antalen, Fr. So called of Pantalton, the patron 
of thoſe buffoons] 1. A fort of garment anciently worn, conſiſting of 
both breeches and ſtockings of a piece, and both of the fame ſtuff. 2. 
A buffoon, a jack-pudding dreſſed in a pant: loon. | 

Paxren [ith ſailors] a fort of mat or covering of ropes to keep the 
ſails from fretting. | | 

Pa'xTERs [with hunters] toils or nets to catch deer with. 

Pa'xTExX, Lat. [ia anatomy] the paunch or belly; alio a ſort of 
gill on the neck of draught bealis. | . 
Panrux'a [among the Romans] ſingle ſtatues compoſed of the fi- 

or ſymbols of ſeveral different divinitics ; or figures on medals, the 
— of which are adorned with ſymbols of ſeveral gods, as one of An- 
toninus, which repreſents Serapis a the buſhel it bears. 

PaxTHE'ax Statues, ſtatues that repreſented all or the moſt conſidera- 
ble of the heathen deities, diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral peculiar marks, 
which were placed above, about, or upon the {tatues. 

PaxTato'LoGrsT [of zar, all, aud $::a:y0-, Gr. a divine] a ſtudent 
or writer of univerſal or a whole body of divinity. 

Paxrur ox [of wamnuy Lewy, Gr. 2. e. of all the gods] a temple in 
Rome, built in a round form by Agrippa, the ſon-in-law of Auguſlus, 
adorned with marble of various colours. In the walls were niches, in 

which the ſtitues of the gods were placed. The gates were of braſs, the 
beams covered with braſs gilt, and the roof was of filver plates. It was 
dedicated to Jupiter Vindex. It was fince conſecrated by pope Boni- 


ift 
face III. to the virgin Mary and all the martyrs, and now called Santa * 


Maria della rotunda. It ſhould, methinks, the better to exhibit that 
analogy (which Dr. Mialuleton has ſhewn) between the o/d and modern 
hs have been dedicated to aLL $AixTs. | 

aA'NTHER [panthire, Fr. pantera. It. and Sp. ponthera, Port and Lat. 
rang, Of ray, all, and Sy, Gr. a wild beat] ſo named, becauſe it has 
the ſierceneſs of all beaſts put together, a ſpotted wild bealt, a pard, a 


PN r, acht. a gutter tile. 


PA'NTING, part. add. of pant [pantelant, Fr.] fetching the breath ſhort 
or breathing quick. 


Pa"xTINGLY, adv. [of panting) with polpi:ation. 
Pa"xNTLER, or Pa'xTrrtr [ faretier, Fr. panettiere, It.] an officer 
who keeps the bread in the hvwe uf a king or nobleman. He would 


PAP 


have made a good pantler, he would have chip'd bread well. 5 


ſgeare. 


Pax TOFLE (anten, Fr. pantifio, Sp. fauteſula, It.] hi h foled fir 
per, pantables; hence, 4% fand upon ons pantables | pan ff., | TIP 
hes Prenuoufly to inſiſt upon, or ftand up for ris honour. On het fre? 
her high cothurn or tragic parties of red velve: and gd Laker wit 
pear!s. Pracham. 

PaxtTO'METER [moizzrtcer, of xa, all, and lc, Gr. meaſure] a 
mathematical inſtrument for meafuring all forts of angles, lciglits. 
lengths, Ec. 

Pa'xiou met fpantomine, Fr. partorins, It. Sf. Gr. JI 1. A 
player that can mimic or repreſent the oltnre and counterfeit the ſpeech 
of any man, one who has the power of unverfi] mimickry, a butfoon, 
one who expreſſes his meading by mute action. 2. A cue, ea tale ox 
hibited only in geſture and dub. few. 

Pa'zrox-$40E, a ſhoe courived for eco hc 
bound heels in horſes. 

Pa"xrey [ paneterie, Fr. pararium, of pen, Lat. brrad] a place where 
bread and other victu i are fe: up. | 

Pa'zus [with ſurgcons] a tore in the gluniulons ratte. 

Par [pops, It. vagre. Du. pipar, Sp Pap, u, Peli, Inte] 1. A nip- 
ple or teat, the dug ſucked. Io. them tuck the f. 1. Ray. 2. Crumb 
ot bread boiied with water. 3. The pulp of fret. . 

Para“ [pape, Lat.] a fond name for father, ned in ang hngunges: 
the title given (as appears from ThesZret) by the Aexantrian rey to 
their 47%; ard from thence (I ſuppoſe impo ted inw wer churches. 

Pa'pacy ſprput, papatus, Fr pa, ate. It. 7.7 , Sp. fafatut, from 
papa, Lat. the pope} a pope's d. gnity or Vilice, pope.lom, or tbe time of 
his government. 7 

Pa“ PAL, adj. [papal, Fr. pop 1+, T. of fatal, Lat.] pertoining to the 
pope, popiſn, annexed to the bilopric of Rome. I his 2 indul- 
gence. Kalcigh. | 

Paya'ver, Lat. a poppy. | 

PaPa'verOvs [pupatyrevs, her. Lat.] pertaining : » a popy,, alſo 
reſembling a poppy. Mandrakes afford a papa: cows au, ple ala: 
odour. Prown. | 

Para'w, juli. papaya. iow Lat popara. papaver. Fr.] a plant. Th: 
male flowers, which are barren, are tubulous, conſiſting of once). of, © 
expand in form of a ſtar: the female flowers conſiſt of feveral loves, 
which expand in form of a rote, out of whoſe flower-cup rife; chef in 
tal, which becomes a fiſhy fruit, thaped like a cucumber or meilon: 
Miller. | 

Para vi {inthe Caribbec lands] a kind of fruit. 

Payne, ful. { pamp:£7, Su. hct, Du. ier, Fr. pa! iro, It. proe!, Sp. 
and Port. papyrus, Lat. of * X., Gr.) 1. Atubltance move of bit in 
rags mace: ated in water and mill: d, and then ſpread into thin hegte, for 
writing, printing, and other uics. See Payyrts 2. Bi or proce ct 
paper. 2. Single ſheer printed or written. It is uſcd particutirty of 
effays or journals, or any thing printed on a ſheet [A, t | Do 
the prints or papers lie? Savift. 

P:rtR, adj. any thing ſlight or thin. There {> but a thin porter wel 
bets een great difcoverics aud a pertett ignorante of them. Burner, 

To Pari R, werb ad. ¶ ſrom the ſubit.] to regilter. SH re. 

Park MARK [of paper and make] one who makes paper. 

Parkx- ALL [of aper and mi] a mill in which linen rags 212 
ground or beat into pap for paper. | 

Pa'ytrs, writings. Sce Payer. | | 

Payt'scixT, adj. containing pap, inclinable to pap. Some of tic 
cooling. lacteſcent, papeſcent plants, as ſucchory and lettvce. frbuthrner . 

Pay!'t1o, Lat. [epilion, Fr.] a butter fly, a moth of variou colours. 
All the kinds of papilios natives of this iſland. Ray. ns 

PariLioxa'Crous Flaxwer, is one that reſembles a butterfly, with i“, 
wings expanded, as in peas and beans, vetches, and other leguminous 
kinds. And here the petala or flower leaves are always of a due 
figure It always conſiſts of theſe four parts; 1. Ihe ſtandard, hich 
is a large erect ſegment or petal. 2, and 3. The wings, which are two 
ſegments or petals, compoſing the ſides. 4. The keel, which is a con- 
cave petal or ſegment, reſembling the lower part of a boat. XN. . 
The keel is ſometimes intire, ſometimes ic conſiits of tuo petals or fe ,- 
ments adhering pretty cloſe together. 

Pa 2 in — the nipples or teats cf the breaſts. 

Pari Inteflinorum, Lat. [with anatomiils] arc ſmall glandules, of 
which the innermoſt coat of the intettine; or guts is full; the office of 
it is to ſoak in the ſtained juice called chyle, aud to diftribute it to the 
lacteal veins. 

PaeiltE Pyranidaler, Lat. {in anatom;] little eminences ariſing 
from the ſubcutaneous nerves. | | 

ParilLAa Lingne, Lat. (in anatomy} little eminence: on the tongue, 
ſo called on account of their reſeniblance to the papilla of the breaſt. 

Paeitta'rum Proceſs, Lat. (in anatomy] are the extremities of the 
olfactory nerves, which convey the ſſimy hum urs by the fibres that paſs 
through the os cribriforme to the noſtrils and palate. | 

ParerLLary, or P-pr'itious, adj. [papilia, Lat.] having emulgent 
veſicls or reſemblances of paps. Derham. | | 

Pa'ei5M, or Pa'ep1sTgY f or papifme, Fr. papiſme, It.] the prin- 
ciples or doctrines of the papitt:, popery. Papiftry, as a ſtanding pool, 
covered and overflowed all England. Aſc ham. | | 

Pa'ersr [papifte, Fr. pat iſta, It. and Lat.] one who profeſſes the 
popiſh religion. 

Paer'sTICAL, adj. [of papiſt] pertaining to the papiſts, popiſſi. 2 
herent to popery. Some papiſtical practitioners among you. Ur. 


„ narrow and hou! 


PaPri'sTICALLY, adv, [of papical) after a popiſh manner. 
Payr'sT1CALNEss [of papiſlical] popiſhneſs. 

PayPe'sCEXT [pappeſcens, Lat.] growing downy 
CENT. 

Pa'provs, ad [in botany] downy, having the ſoft light down g ig 
out of the ſeeds of ſome plants, ſuch as chiſtles, dandelion, kw vols, 
which buoys them up ſo in the air, that they can be bluwr. any where 
about with the wind: and therefore this diſtinguiſhes vac kin! of plants, 
which are called a, or flores pappoſi, Quincy. 

Parr [of — wh "ry = ſacculent, caſily divided. The 

und being ſpungy ſuck d up the water, and the looſened earth ſwelled 
into a ſoſt and pappy ſubſtance. Burner. FR 

Pa'evLa, Lat. {in ſurgery] a ſwelling with mauy reddiſh, pimples, 
which eat and ſpread. | 


See Papks- 


Parrab: 


PAR 


y 


„epa [rar:d, Gr.] a flag ſhrub that grows in the marſhes and 
nding waters near the tier Nile in Egypt, of which they made paper; 
hence Gur word proper. : a 

Paz, Lat. and Sp. [1air, Fr. pari, It.] ſtate of equality, equivalence, 
equal value. This wo: is not clegantly uſed except as à teri Of trat- 
fic ; as, to be at par, i to be at equal value. | 

Pur of Exton Cin commerce] is when one to whom a bill is paid, 
receives on the account un to much monc in value as was paid to the 
drawer by thc remiaer. To citimate the far, it is neceflary to know 
bow much Glver i» in the coins of the two countries by which you charge 
the bill of exchange, Lock-. 

tin Voc [in anatom | a pair of nerve: that ariſe below the auditory 
neu, from the Hes of tae medulia oblongata. 

Para, a Greek prepouunn 10 called, and which in compound ignites 
ſometimes beyrna, ſarmctimes contrary to, ſometimes by the /.de of — as 
un appear trom its compounds, ParRaGour, ParacuRoniMy, Para- 
GRAPHE, PARACESTiLI2, PAKALLEL, Sc. Which the reader may con- 
ſu!r at pleaſure. : 

Pa'raBLE, ad. earalilis, Lat.] eaſily procured. Obſolete. Brow. 

Pa'RABLE [ parabuye, Fr. arud vie, It. and SP. T4;x5.», Or.) a con- 
tinued ſimilitude or compariſon, a relation under winch iomething clic 
1> figured, a declaration o expotition of a thing by way of fimilizude or 
compariſon, a fable, or allegorical inſtruction from winch ſome oral 
is drawn; and this ra“ ſhould be moſt carefully attended, as being 
that in which the chief {if not the only] print of compariſon hes; the 
main {if not only} tg intended, and on which alone (according, to all 
juſt rules of criticiin) an argument or deduttion can wita any cert2inty 
be grounded; and &. B. what has been ſaid of parables in particular, 
may be applied to all metaphoric modes of ſpecch in general; and i 
the reader would ſce how caſily we may be miſled, for want of obterving 
this caution, he need only compare 1 7/e/. c. v. v. ii. with that EO: 
„rs of argumentation from mere #2724 ve qο,e⸗s of ſpeech under the 
words CiRCUniNces10nq and Howoustass. | 


PizabOLa [waczB8asn, Gr.) is a curve made by cutting 2 cone by 


2 plane parall I to one of its {:dvs, or parallel to a plane that touches oue 
fide of the cone. NS | | 

Pananrota [with rhetoricians] a figurative expreſſion, when one 
ting is uttered, and anoiher ſigniſicd. 

PaRanrort tt, a ſet of perſons in the Alexandrian church, who de- 
voted themielves tothe ſervice of chores and hoipitals. 

Pax vote Cur {in geometry] is a 101d formed by erefting vpon 
the baſe of the cone a pritza whote altitude Mall be equal to the ordi- 
nates of the cone, at the apex of the priim; and this ſhall be the para- 
belic aaneas, which is equal in ſolidity to the paravolicil pyrazudod. 

ParagoLic Space [in goometry] is the area contained between the 
curve of the parabola and a whole ordinzte. I his is the ot the cir- 
cumfcribing poraIlclogram in the common parabola. | 

Par he rand [in geometry] a ſclid figure, fo called from 
its particular forma: ion. It is equal to the parube/rc crnens. 

Pax an ν] GH [in geometry] a ſolid figure generated by the rota- 
tion of a ſemi parabcla about its axis, and is equal to half of its circuia- 
teribing cylinder. 

PAO e, or PaK A RL IcAL, a. {from aral ie; araloligue, Fr. 
taralelica, It. parabelicus, Lat. mzgafponxS,, Or.] 1. Pertaiving to a pa- 
rable, expreſied by a parable or timilitude; or, in a laxer ſenſe, to the 
zetapcric kind oi ſpeech in general; ſo Longines, in his treatiſe of the 
Stine, c. 29, having obſerved, that both e and The:jhraſtus ad- 
viſed to excuie your Helder ſort of metaplors with an, os ze avere, or. 
« if I may be allowed fo to Jay. and the like”, ſays to this effect; that 
theſe parabolic modes of ſpeech want none of theſe gui terms, but 
carry their own te along wich them, ig. the pathetic or /ublimity 
of the ſubject, that makes them necefiiry; nor leaves the reader at 
eiſure to deſcend into ainutie, when himſelf has caught a portion of the 
writer's fire and fury. Paratclical deſcription. South. 2. Having the 
ature or form cf a parabola. | 

Par aBot 1c {in geometry] a ſolid body formed by the turning of a 
ſemi parabola about its ordinate. | 

Parabo'LICALLY, atv. [of parabolical {parab-liguement, Fr.] 1. By 
way cf parable or ſimilitude. I heſe words, notwithitanding parabelically 
tended, admit no literal inference. Brown. 2. la the form of a pa- 
bela. 

Pazabo't1CALNESS [of parabelical] the quality of being of the nature 
er manner of a parable or parabola. 

Pt anO'LIFORM, adj. of the form of a parabola. | 
_ Paxa'poiis {with algebraiſts] is the diviſion of the terms of an equa- 
den by a known quantity, that is involved or multiplied in the firſt 
derm. 

Par b²i ob, ſubſt. [ ragag en, parabola, and £33, Gr. form; in 
ecomet:y] a folid formed by the circumvolution of a parabola about its 
Axis. It is a paraboliform curve whoſe ordinates are ſuppoſed to be in 
ſubtriplicate, ſubquadruplicate, Sc. ratio of their reipective abſciſſæ. 
There is another ſpecies, for if you ſuppoſe the parameter multiplied 
into the ſquare of the abſciſſa to be equal to the cube of the ordinate, 
then the curve is called a ſemicubical pzravolid, Harris. 

P:ra2.01DEs [in geometry] are parabolas of the higher kinds. 

P-r:vELSAN, a phyſician who follows the practice or method of 
Paraceifus. 

Pazaceio'ric Medicines, ſuch as are prepared after Paracelſus“s 
method. | 

Parice x THESIS [frracente/s, Fr. macax:yrioi;, Of racaxmriw, Gr. 
to pierre] a perforation of the cheſt to diſcharge corrupt matter that is 
jodged there, or of the abdomen to ict out water, as in a dropſy. See 
Para. 

Pakact'xTRICE, or ParRactxTRICAL, a. [of taza and arge, 
Gr. centre] deviating from circulatity. 

ParACENTRIC Alation or In petus [in the new aſtronomy] a term uſed 
for ſo much as the revolving planet approaches nearer to, or recedes 
farther from the ſun, or centre of attraction. 

Partac'txrtaic S:licitation of Graviti or Liwity [in mechanics] is the 
ſame with the c centrifeta. | 

P.2acteo'nts Hof mega, beyond, or befide, and gr., Gr. time] 
an etior or millake in the time of any action, falſe caronology. See 
ANAaCHRONISM and Parka, 

Pangert (zagaxhur., Gr.] a comforter, an advocate. 

Tie ParoCtitre, in common uſe, the title of the Help Ghoſt, tho not 
irrer ard to Him in ſcripture, © it any man fin we have an advecace 


PAK 


[1a the original, a faraclete] with the Fatior”, nieatrung C. ; 
«+ PH fend you anther compircer | in the or gina), paraciere) favs Co 
to his diſciples, When giving them the proume ot the H Gery ; » 
tis the fame word in the ina; and St. /enons underliond it in 1 
the ſame ſenſc; a. appears irom his comment gt the Ja tat. ten: 


ati huet ACCUSA LOREM ite babramins PAYACLEEU 45 hon ever, Ine 
* * o ? * ” v; " * Py 4 . 
et: moles; of the Or will A114) A0iuit 1 7 the idea us ce + ate 


doubt but r fore may with equal julinc!ls be applied to that 3 
perionage, who is characionicd by the title oi the Panacleit or Co: 
ron iR. Sec Dove, Giosr, and Bartz. 

Pakacuaistica Feli, Lat. . fot gaga, ( 
clines daily, g. 4. beyond its a . See Par x, 

PaRaCMa'sDICAL {racaruantty (r. ] of of pirtwuning to a kind © 

ntinual hot burning fever, in which the heat, Wei, it is at its berg 
dimmitheth by little and little, till it ceass totally. 

PaaA (lit (Aga. Gr. | that part of lte in which a petſon has ;. 
his ach, and is now going don u- hall in the vale of life. See Pack. 

Pax ACE [of Tajax:o, Or. to hear duiiculty | deatucts. 

Pazaicy'Navctt [of zaga and zza tt, Of xv, a dog, and a: 
Gr. to range in mil mation in the guts d wulcle of the thi + 
Brin, who adds, that When tac wternnd mnutcles are fo aſfected, tut 
the patient c:eits hie tongue hire a partes 4g. tis called c3nase:, 
word of much the lane etymology with the turwer, See Para. 

Pp We Ahr. Fr. [rata, N. ſarada, Sp. j 1. A get ſhew, late, the 8 
ſal of any thing io view, tte o. Ner avorned for parade, but exc- 
cution. Glanrilte, 2. Military order. In warlike parade. Mlilten. . 
Plue whore troops dran up te d duty, and mount guard. 4. Guord, 
poſture of deicnce. Muhen they arc nit in parade, and upon their guai, 
Lecce. 5 

Pak abt [in fencing] the act of parr; ing or turning off any puſh or 
ſtroke. | | 

aa abt rohr, Lat [wacatiariar, G.] a fparation, a diſtinction; 


— 
> 


bas - a te, i 4 V. Mic! of 


thews how much they er, by nbjoioing to cach its proper m.cauing ; 
as, £7..0 Int as tavu!. 5 maturis fragt u inres. 


* 


this workmanmip ate called gyp/oche. 


lignifies no 1,0re than a common eur or gurden: But thit Huαα un 
the J alrud? ubtcrves, that it is alto uſed for that place where dure 
ali are collected. As to the jeripture-nje of this term, it mull be ga- 
tered, by collating the texts in which it » found. According to the 
notion ot the Greeks, it is an incloſure, or park, flored with all forts ot 
p:ants and wild beaſts of plcature ; and with us, auy delightful place 1; 
called a paradiſe. | | 

Bird of Paz av1sE, a rare bird, fo called either on account of its fi: 
colours, c. or elſe becauſe it v. as not formerly known where it bred, or 
from whence it came; but it is now ell known to breed in the ſpicy - 
forclts of Arabia, whether it always retires at night. 

Paz abit Grana, Lat. the greater cardamom feed. 

Paxar ax, adj. [of paradiſe} pertaining to paradiſe. 
Pazabicia'Cal, adj. [of ar agi] ſuiting paradiſe, conſtituting para- 
diſe. A paradifiacal ſcene among groves and gardens. Pope. 

Pairavicvs [in antient eccleſiaſtical writers] a ſquare court before ca- 
thedrals, ſurrounded with piazzas or porticos for perſons to walk under, 
being ſupported with pillars. Sec PARA. 

Pa'rapox | paradexe, Fr. paradaſſo. It. paradoxa, Sp. muexz3o5o, Gr. | 
1. A propoſition ſeemingly abſurd or wrong; but not really fo. It ſhould 
ſcem, by its e/zmology, to imply ſomething contrary to the commonly ic- 
ceived opinion. What is rare (ſays Strals) makes a paradox.” A 
quia fant adnirabilia contraque opintontm onmneum ab ipſis etiam megadeta ap- 
feliantur. Ciceron. Paradox. p. 543. Ed Gr Auf oxvix a! Theſaur. 
H. Stephan. ſcapulæ, Conftaniin. &c. [See Pax A] 2. An aficrtion con- 
trary to appearance. gloſs there is to colour that paradox, aud make 
i: appear in ſhew not altogether unreaſonable. Hecker. 

Pax abox [with rhetoricians] is ſomething caſt in by the by, contrary 
> the opinion or expettation of the auditors, which is other iie called 

Jpomone. | CLE 

Pax abo'xi, or Pax ADOxO Loi [among the antients] a fort of buf- 
ſoons or mimes, who diverted the peopl. with their drolling. 

Parabo'xiCal, adj. 1. Pertaining to a paradox. having the nature of 
a paradox. Thoſe many paradexicel ard unheard of imitations. Brown. 
2. Inclincd to new tenets, or notions contrary to received opinions. 

PARADO XICALLY, adv. pu aan in a paradoxical manner, in 
a manner contrary to received opinions. Advancing paradoxes, and 
proving them as paradoxically. Collier. | 

Parapo'xiCal.xtss [of paradoxical] the nature, ſtate, or quality of 
being paradoxical. | 

PaRaroxo'LoGYy { macadotiauyia, Tacacto, 


courſe, of aryw, Gr. to f. 


©] the act of ſpeaking paradoxes, the uſe 
of paradoxes, Perpend map ificulty, which obſcurity or unavoidable 
paradoxology muſt put upon the attempter. Brown. 
Parabro'mt [Taca%;uu®e, Gr.] a wall or gallery having no ſhelter 
3 [ Gr.] a precept, admoni inſtructio 
PaR R xESIs [wma;aunc;, Gr.] a pt, ition or 1 ion. 
EFA as. [wajauriux®-, Gr.] apt to perſuade or admo- 
niſh, Sc. | 
Para'cium {in Civil law] the right of the younger children of noble- 
men, to hold part of the main eſtate, without doing homage to the el- 
der brother. 5 — — 5 
PakAco'cE [Toaywyn, Gr. apogee, Fr.] a in Grammar or 
rhetoric, whereby . letter or lathe added ws end of a word, 
without adding any thing to the ſenſe of it, this figure is frequent with 
the Hebrews, Nada for Nax, I <ill lliſ, and dicier for dici, with the 
Latins. Sec Para. 
Paracoce [with ſurgeons] that fitneſs of the bones to one another, 
that is diſceruable in their articulations. | 
Faraco'gical, of or pertaining to ihe figure paragoge. a 
ARA» 


PAR 


Paraco'GiIcaAlty of ma;zywyy, Gr. 2 production or lengthening ] 
according to the figure called purag-ge. | 

Pa'xacox [paragen, Fr. from paragr, O. Fr. frag ne, It. equality] 
1. A compleat model or pattern. ſlomething fapromely excellent. Aloe 
ne rode without his perogn. ener. 2. A peeriets dune, or woman 
without compare. 3. A compeer or equal, compari. feilow. 

To Pa'tzacor, were of. ara . O. K. to equal, o com- 

are. Purpoung to pert tlie little one with Arten 's tength. due v. 

Pals αοο 'D, prot. A. (of i ν, equaried with, com- 
pared with. Mien. 

Pax AGO, [4z;2y::izn, of Hafν , Gr. tomuigate] medicine; 
for alleviating 07 aliuugin pain, 

PARAGRAPH {wag aphs, Fr. paragrafe, It prrafo, Sp. pirrgraphns, 
Lat. Ta;zxy7;29n, Gr.] a Jdiftinct part of a di ou te, a ma ler fe on 
of a book, Mete a line breaks off, a cction of deen; wn ny boo!:: 
are divided into ſections, and ſections into pa: a! 

of a paragraph in a quotation is 5. 

PARAGRA Tut {@afzy;xz0, of mx;x, aſide, andi , Gr. to write] 
a writing a note in the margin of a book. | 

ParRaGrRaPHz [with rhetoricians] a declinirg or wiring the matte: in 
cuntec verſy. N 

Pazicrarne {with poet ] a figure, whin aſter having diiparched 
one ſubject, they paſs on to another; as, Sn ut A A. 
Ara cal; nunc te bacche cap im. | 

PanacRa'PUICAL, @'> (of Arg. paragraph by paragraph, or 
in paragraphs, with diſtinct bre k or Givimon>, 

Paxatursis, Lat [of azjanayrs, GY, t Ninn) a bright fpects in 
the back part of the e 3 

Pax Pos, Lat. [reist, Cr. ] an omitting or mating by. 

Pak Lirolut NA, Lu. (TY AANTW EE, Car: 4. . left du. 1 4 ſupyle- 
ment of things omitted or left out in fonts preceding K or trcal it.. 
The two books of Thronicics in the od ill went, io. cM ad becaub⸗ 
fame things ace related there, winch are ounitcd in the wo buoks of 

Kings. 

Pataliess, Lat. {with ractoricians] a kind of iron, wherein that 
thing tcems to be let pats, which neverthelet; i detigiiet to be infilled on 
at large, with theſe words, [ 114 e . , , Kc. | 
Parzala"cTic, or PakalLacrical, ad CELESTE, parallax. 

'' TARALACTICAL fir;te [ with aſt:onomer- | is the nngl made it the 
center of the ſlar, by tao right lines drawn, the che titan the center of 
the earth, and the other from its ace. 

PA'RALLAX {pm allaxc, Fr. pardtlaxis, Lat. en 2 e, Cr. varia- 
tion] an arch of tue heavens interei pted betu cen the trac place of a 
itar, and its apparent place, viewed from the iurt ce of the corth. | 

PARKALLAX T ien [10 atronomy | 
true and apparent atceniton of a planet. | 

Parallax T Dectinatin {mm adtonomy] is the difference between the 
true and apparent declination of a planet. | 

Eriz:»nat Pan at ax with attronnmer-) is whenthe ſun, moon, or 
any other planet is in the horten; which 15 the greate of all, or it i; 
the difference between the real and 2pparent Place of à planet, when 10 
15 filing and letting. 
 ParALLAX of Latitude frxich aftronomers} is an arch of 2 great circle 

ung by the poles of the apparent place ot the far, aud cov mehende!! 

eween two circles of the ecliptic, equall; Kant, oar of wich pailes 
Ly the true place of a far, and the other Ly irs apparent place, 

ParnatLax ſin tevelling} is uſed for the angle contained between the 
true level, and tnat of the apparent level. 

ParAltax of Longitude {in aitronomy | an arch of the eclivric lying 
between two greut circles. one of hich palles from the pues ol the 
ecliptic and the it:r's real place ; the other f. om the ſid poles by itz ap- 

rent place. | | | 

Pa'RALLEL, adj. [aral el, Fr. paralic's, It. paralris, So. 5oralleins, 
Lat. of waar, Gr. f. d. alice one another | 1. Equidant. equally 
or every where alike diſtant aſunder, 2. Hwing the fume tendency. 
When honour runs para! with the lays of Cod. Au. 3. Conti- 
nuing the reſemvlance taraugh many particulors,. egual, like. Some- 
thing arallel to the Moi, g and wedding tuit, in the behaviour of per- 
ſons of figure. in. [oe Pans.) 

Pa'RALLEL, fubjr. , Or.] 1. Lines continuing their courſe, 
and ſtill remaining at the tame diſtance from each other. 2. Lines 

oa the globe, mactking the latitude. 3. Direction conformable to that 
of another line. So lines that from their e,] decline, Garth, 2. 
Reſemblance, conformity continued through may particulars, !itentt>. 
5. A campariton made oi perions and this one ich another, Com- 
paring and drawing 2 purael Letu cen his own private char ster, and 
that of other perſons. , :. 6. Any thing reſembling another. If 
thou woulſt find thy parallel, go to hell. $2225. 

ParALLEt {ia geography] a ſpace on the terreſtrial globe, compre- 
hended between two circles parallel to the equa? ia), 5 

To Pax ALLE, Verb act. | mettre in farailele, Ur. Of 2-330 a), Cr.) 
1. To place io, as always to keep the fame dircctinn wit znocher line. 
2. To keep in the ſame direction, io level. 3. To correſpond to. That 
he ſtretched out the north over the empty places, ſeems to fiel the 
expreflion of David, he frotobed out the carth upon the waters. Burnet. 
4. Lo be equal to. to rei mble through many pirticalir-. Nothing in 
ſtory can Hara. lel this deitruction. Prod x. F. Lo compare. 
more than once our idea of ſubſtance with the Indian paitutupner's, he 
knew not that thich ſuppor:el the tortoiſe. Locke, | 

Pa'Ralles Circle [with aſtronomers] all the leſſer circles ; and par- 
ticularly the cizcles of latitude, which being parallel to n another, and 
to the equiuoctial, ſerve for the more caſy accounting the degrees of 
latitude. 

Circular Parati tt ſin geometry] is ene line or circle drawn with- 
out, or within another circle. 

ParaLlLEL Lines [in geometry] are ſuch lines as lie equally diſtant 
from each other in all their parts; fo chat if tacy were infinitely extend- 
cd, they would never touch. 

ParaLLEL Planes {in geometry] are all thoſe planes, which have all 
the perpendiculars drawn berwixt them equal to each other. 

Par aLLE Rays [in optics] are thoſe which keep at an equa! di!lance 
from each other, from the vilihle object to the eye, which is ſuppoſed to 
be infinitely remote from the objects. 

PaRtALLEL Rader, an iuttrumcat for drawing lincs parallel to cach 
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ParalLEL Sailing, is the failing between two plac.s urder the fame 
parallel of latitude. | | 


| poraile'd. 


PAR 


Par uur Sphere [in aſtronomy] that prficion of tie bete rh 
one pole in the zenith, and the other in the n dir, nd: 
the hotrtyon. 
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3 
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 Px'aaluiets of Altiende (in ↄſtronomy] arc circle parallel to the ho. 
on. imagincd do pal, chre ugh ever) degree ande mute the tun aan 
betu cen the hotizon ad zenith. 

Pas al lEss of Deca ſwith aſtrovat cr. are cheles parallel to 
the equinocual, fupyoled to paſs through every nter u unute ot ine 
meridian, between the equinociul and each puke of the wartd: ; 

Pals of Lora fen! edlefiin ohh} are cuctes of the 
ſphere parallel w the eclipth, imagined to put dero 
and numme of the cclures. 

Par alles of Latitude on v terreſtrial g 
ralleh o declination on the cel. 2 

ara“: (Pi . „ r. Kara) the bh. iog Pa- 
ralicl, parallel natute or quality, t! IT a t 0 things becoiie 
qui d ant from one another; liate ing parle. 1 lc pare 47. or 
and due prope: tonated inchnition of the is ofthe :varthe 

PARALLELIS of tür Axrs of the Earth (in aN, i 
kcepine its ais in u 
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Us + MWCETHICN 15 tem)! in pont. u „ene. paralell io nfl. 

PaARALLELLY, af. of 7 as guat. 

Pina. LOGR AM (para {- rau, Fr. 7 rea Tramnmy), I. — 4 40 
zr, p. . Ur.) a plan raure, bounded by tous 
Loki , WC the oppotite are era. and equal one to the 
Ode r 


U 0 
« SD «. SY 
Pena, an 


tn. rument con poſed of foe rules uf bi or 
wood, wit fiding tockets 0 be ſet tu ay proportion zor Tm art 
or dirtint ig of any may or Er-v yt, | 

ic, or Paaiti lou nA zi. fof av: >>>; 
and y:4pun. Gr.) belonging to a jurililogram, acwing the pioperiu.s 

. 3 
ct a patal. elogram. 

PaAAKATLELOGHRAMMNi˙c Prot ade, à lñaſ femicirde, with r ow) 
form of a pa alle looram, me to move to any angles; one of the rule. 
ian ii. dex, that fhews on the femiciccte the gountity of n enge, et. 
ther inward or outward. 

Panctcri gp; rr [in geometry] ene of the regler Loies Gr f 
comprerendyd under hx Cctan gur and parallel uri ee. the e ene 
ones wherenF ae equal; or it i vriſm, x he baſe {> a per ihewęgram 
It 15 alwa; 5 tra le to a D rant ct the fame baſe and hewht 

P.raltELoMEURGS [of Cr : an! S, Wl 4 lde] any 1. 
our” that he tuo parallel 1d. | 

Par 1iletLOopltiiUroY 


- 
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„in dine gehmenicians] an imp rſect pualle- 
log ram. or a fort of trapesid' n, naving uncqual angle, and fil! ; b 
yet not all fo, in that, ſome of them auer the one io the ot ner, ©) 
ſerving à certain regulation tn propnrtign of parallels. 

PA HO s, Haran Ic. , I. ſaraſtgiſiume, Lat. 
go,, (ir. g. d. 2 af, ning beyond truth] a falle a uuent, tb 
phulry, a ſallactaus way of at gnnert ation. Whoever d. urs tg im- 
prove himf if in this e ent, which is of fo muck conſequence to the 
ſupport: of many a w Jak cante, neo! only make hintelf acquainted with 
tnat celebrated writer of the 4th contri, who i quated at large under the 
word Ci cuxt sst, and Fiewr poet} Tt a tyhlogum agree 
with the rules given for the coultrati gn ot it, it is called a true argu- 
ment: if it difagree with thete rules, it i 2 paralogi/m, or ſalſe argu- 
ment. Warts. | 

To Pars togize [parali9ins, Late] to reaſon and argue ſophiſtically. 

Par A,, appt. talfe redoing. 't nat he muſt nec d, be fo, is Pp 
kaps below puraiogy to deny, D 

L \2aty ric, or Pagaty TICAL, 4d. [pare ticus, Lat. raca sa 
Gr. ] pertaining to one ſick of a palicy, patuad, inclined to a pally. 

PanalyTic, . f paratytique, Fr. par oiriicg, It. and Sp. paralsticn:, 
Lat. xf fe- Gr.] one aftlicied wich che paitcy. 

Pan A Lsis, Lat, [ paraly/ce, Fr. CELL TESTES C35.) the ralſey. 

Pen Aukx'sus, Lat. [of rasa und proc, Cor. thi nude] the next firs er 
to the middle one. the ring Hager. Ser lar 

Pax ukrrx ſin geoctty] a contig ninht line in ſeveral of e 
conic ſections, called alſo lata ren. On a thud proportional ton line 
called abſciiſa, and an, ordinate of a paribolay 1 that the Quare of the 
orè inate is always cqual to the rectan ie under the parameter and abſcit: a. 
But in the ellipſis and hyperbola it has a Giticrent proportion. 5 

PRamouxT, adj. [of ag, Gr. above, or ger and 1o»tar, Sp. or 
gte, Fr. to mount] having jurttdictior. above, or over all, ſaperior. 


(hey 1aife an obligation poromsrne to Gb g t a of ſovereignty. Bacon, 


415 LN 
' Lard Pagomouotr fin our law}: 1. The ſupreme lo:d of the fee. 2. 
F.minent, of the highett degree; .at. aramourt. Bac. 

Pn axoust, ſat. the chiet. Nd came their mighty prramogre, 
Ailton. | 

PaR A ⁰,'I [qui pavat omorom, Lat. . e. 5 ; 
far amour, Fr.] 1. A lover er voer. lo wavion with the fan her luſty | 
pareumunr. Nin. 2. A fweet-lcart, à willrei>, It is obſolete in both 
lenſes, tho' not inelegant or unmufical. | 

PAR AR YM ( parauympec, . paranint, It. darammpha, Lat. THEX - 


4,040) 


ho engage to love: or 


: 


add, Gr.] 1. A briceman, 0:2 h ede the bride ro her marriage, 
one who directed the nuptial 1o)cinnimies, and ton care of the well-orger- 
ing of the wedding. 2. One who coin garces or fupports another. 
Sin hath got a ;arary mph and a WACKOS, u Warrant and an advocate. 
Tarr. 

Pananyuyi [in the univerfitics | one who males a fpecch in pre 


of thoſe who arc commencing, Cocturs, ; 

Pa'RaPtGM, Or PaARAaPEGM A | Tx; 277/42, ot TX DB, ume, IM 
Tex and mx, Cr. to frame | table or plate of brat. ned oa p- 
lar, on which, in ancient times, laws, ordinances, prochematons. = 
were engraved; alſo a table ſet up publicly, giving an cent ot ene 
ſeaſons of the year, the rifing and ſciting of the ttars, eclpics of ihe 1149 
and moon. Ilence 


Pas Ar“ MAN [with aſtrologer ] tables on which they draw gutes, 


according to their art. Brown. 


Pa'ravtr, Fr. | parapets, Sp. arp ſt, of pare, to der, and 
petto, Lat. the breast a wall breatt high. a Ure ET in fortification - 
a defence or {kreen on the outiide of «14a pa of a twtified place, raiſed 
ſix or ſeven {cert high, to cover the fo!“ {6 the can non trom the tire 
of the enemy. ; 

Para PH, or P\'tarus, a particular character,. knot, or flouriſn, 
which perſons habiluate theme? es to make, als ays in the faule man- 

9 5 ue 


PAR 
ner at the end of cheir name, to prevent their ſignature from being coun- 


terteited. 

Paaaruiso'eis [of vags and eee, of pie, Gr. to tie with a 
muzzle, paraphimeye, Fr.] a diſorder of the penis wherein the prepuce is 
ſnrunk, and withdrawn behind the glans, ſo as not to be brought over 
to cover the ſame. . thn fs. | 

P:taPHERNA, or PARAPHERNALIA X TacaPiga, of rage, 
beudes, and gigen, Gr. a dower] thoſe s which a wife challengeth 
over and above her dower or jointure, after her huſband's death; as fur- 
niture for her chamber, ung GP Sc. which are not to 
be put into the inventory of her huſband's, and which are in her diſpoſal. 
der Para. 

PA'RaPiiRast, Fr. [ parafraff. It. paraftaſis, Sp. paraphraſir, Lat. c- 
ex2;x54%, Gr.] the 1— 2 a text 2 plainer words, and more 
largely, and more accom ated to the capacity of the reader, a looſe 
interpretation, an explication in many words. | 
Io PAa'rapiRast, verb att. [paraphraſer, Fr. w v, Gr.] to 

make a paraphraſe of, to comment upon, to interpret with laxity of ex- 
preflion, to tranſlate looſely. M here tranſlation is impracticable, they 
may paraphraſe. Felton. | 

Pa'RarnHRasT [ paraphraſie, Fr. paraphraſies, Lat. of wagaFeaornc, 
Gr.] one who paraphraſes or expounds a matter by many words, a lax 
interpreter, a middle courſe between the rigour of literal tranſlators and 


the liberty of par s. Hooker. 

— = r [of paraphraſe; waga- 
| Tx Gr.] lax in interpretation, not literal, done by way of para- 
raſe, pertaining to a paraphraſe. | 

ParaPHRA'STICALLY, adv. [of parapbraſtical] by way of paraphraſe. 
PazaPnre'Nesrs, or ParRaynre NiTis [of waa and nrg. from 
erm Gr. the mind] a kind of madneſs accompanied with a continual fe- 
ver, or, according to the modern phy ficians, it is an inflammation of the 
diaphragm, — with a continual fever, and exquiſite pain in the 
parts affected; which is increaſed by inſpiration, by which it is diſtin- 
2 from a pleuriſy, in which the greateſt pain is in expiration. A- 
net. 
ParaPHRO'SYNE {warx2;ommm, of wx;a and Pew, Gr. the mind] a 
ſlight kind of doting 8 he imagination — 2 | 
| ARAPLE'GIA, Lat. {majanknypa, of waz and 2arrly, Gr. to ſtrike] 
a palſy that ſeizes all the parts ot the body below the head. So Bor a- 
HAAVE uſes the term, Sy-p?:matolog. Sect. 861. But with Aaraus 
Caryabox, tis a pera/ztic affection, on the powers of feeling and mo- 
tion, only in a particular part. Aretæus EA Lagdun. p. 6 3. So grrat the 
diiierence between the ancient and modern acceptation of words! A cau- 
tion that ſhould ever be kept in view, if we propoſe to underſtand ar ight 
the great maſters of antiquity ; and perhaps no where of to much impor- 
tance, as in converſing with the $SaCRED WRITINGS. 
Parariy TRAUS — Gr.] a pulſe not ſuitable to a perſon's 
Sec Para and RxxTuuus. 


PataTurt ua [of eaga, afide, and ag3;c, Gr. a joint] a luxation 


* 2 joint is a little ſlipt from its _ . 
ARASA'NG anga, low Lat.] a meaſure in in about 
four Engliſh 4 gt 


Pazasce'xium [of c, beyond, and oxwn, Gr. tabernacle or ſcene] 


the back part of a ſcene or ſtage in a play. houſe; among the Romans, 


| = place of a theatre to np Joon — to dreis or undreſs. 
ARASCEU'E [macacoxun, 0 Tacacxivats, Gr. to pre or make 
ready] the pre : — of all things neceſſary before — 

PaRasSCE VE [wagzoxiun, Gr. preparation] the eve of the ſabbath, or 
of an holy day, eſpecially Eaſter- eve. | 

PARASELE'NE [Saga, of Taga, near, and un, Gr. the moon] 
a mock · moon, a meteor or menon, encompaſſing the moon in 
9 of a luminous ring. 1 _ S 

ARASIO'PESIS [wmagaowwn74;, of maze, and ownaw, Gr. to be ſilent] 
the act of keeping — : 

Par Asiorzsis [with rhetoricians] a figure, as when the orator ſays 
he will not ſpeak of ſuch a thing ; which intimation alone makes it to be 
tuficiently underſtood. 1 
Pax AsITE, Fr. afſits, It. 18, Lat. of magaorrS-, from waca, 
and 07S, Gr. Ar king of — among the ancients, or a mi- 
nitter of the 
to eat part of the ſacrifices ; hence the word is uſed to ſignify a ſmell- 
feait, or trencher-friend, a flattering ſpunger or hanger-on ; one that fre- 
quents rich tables, and earns his welcome by flattery. Bacon. 

Parasy'TiC, or Pakav1'TICAL, adj. [paraſitique, Fr. wagaowru®», 
Gr.] pertaining to a paraſite, flattering, wheedling. | 

Pazacitical Plants [with botamits] a fort of diminutive plants 
gros ing on trees, and fo called from their manner of living and feeding, 
which 15 altogether on others. | 

Paas TICALNESS [of paraſiticus, Lat. of wazaorrue;, Gr. and neſs] 
fawningneſs, flatteringneſs. | | 

Pa a Aso, Fr. [para/ole, It.] a little moveable machine, in manner of 
55 borne in the hand to ſkreen the head from fun, 
rain, Tc. 

Parxa'sTabes Gr. [with architects] the poſts or pillars of a door, 

called altrs. | 

PaxacsTa'T®, _ 1 — architecture] the ſame that the Italians call 
mem rette, and we pilaſters. 

PakasTATæ, Gr. [with architects] a kind of anta or pilaſter built 
by the ancients, for the ſupport of an arch. 

PaxAs TAT, Lat. [with anatomiſts] are certain veſſels enwrapped in 
the ſame coat with the ſpermatic veſſels, which by their various wind- 
ings compoſe that body that is fixed on the back of the teſtes ; the ſame 

as | 


in a wall. 
PakaSTRE'MMA, Lat. [of wagargepw, Gr. to turn aſide] a diſtortion. 
Sce Para. 
PARASYNA'NCHE [@agaowmayxn, Of max ow ayzur, Gr. to ſuffocate 
together] an inflammation of the muſcles of the upper part of the oeſo- 
hagus or gullet, attended with a continual fever. Bruno ſays, the 
ynanche conſiſts in the inflammation of thoſe inner parts where the 
extremities of the guttur and gula meet; and the etyme ſhould ſeem 
to imply as much. 
ParasyNna'x1s, Lat. [oagaomati, Gr. in the civil law] a conventi- 
cle or unlawful meeting. 


ParaTHS's13, Lat. [parathe/e, Fr. waga%ios, of ma;a, and Irma, 


z or {as others) a gueſt of the prieſt's, whom he invited land 


D 
ARASTA'TICA, Lat. [with architects] a pilaſter or ſquare pillar ſet nial 


| PAR 


Gr. to place beſide] a figure, where two or more ſubſtan. 
tives are put in the ſame caſe, and is called appofition in Latin. 
— [with printers] the matter contained within two cro- 


Paaarnksis [with rhetoricians] is when a ſmall hint of a thing is 
given to the auditors, with a promiſe to enlarge on it at ſome other con- 
P — [Tagarap®-, of oazarnw, Gr. to tear or pluck up} 
ARATIUVLMUS „of was Gr. or 
a puniſhment inflicted on adulterers, among the Greeks, by 1 
by the roots the hair growing about the fundament. 

ParaT1'TLA, Lat. [of Saga. and 73a, Gr. titles] ſhort notes or ſum 
maries of the titles of = and code. 

Paxavai't [in common law] the lower tenant, or he who is tenant 
to one who holds his fee of another. 

Parazo'x1UM [wacatunco, Gr.] a term uſed by medalliſts for a ſcep- 
ter rounded at the two ends, in the manncr of a truncheon or comman- 
der's ſtaff; or a kind of poniard or ſhort ſword, repreſented as worn at ihe 

irdle. 
1 willer, Fr. prob. g. 4. part-briled] to 


To Pax Bot, werb a8. [parb 


| boil but in part and not thoroughly, to halt-boul. 


To Pa'rsrEAK, verb nent. [brecker, Du.] to vomit. 

ParBrEAK, . [from the verb] vomit. Her filthy parbreah, all the 
place defiled has. Spenſer. 

Pa'xwuxcLt [with ſailors] a rope uſed in the nature of a pair of 
ſlings, to hoiſe weighty things into or out of a ſhip. 

3 (according to tue ancient } three ſſes who 

| over the lives of men. Ard, according to P ato, the daughters 
of Nece/fity and Deſtiny. Theſe (as the poets fable it) ſpun the lives of 
men; Clotho held the diſtaff and ſpun the thread; Lacheſis turned the 
wheel; and Atropos cut the thread f life. 

Pa'rCEL [of parcelie. Fr. particella, It. partezilla, Sp.) 1. Part, por- 
tion of any whole taken ſeparately. Two parce/s of the white of an 

g. Arluthnot. 2. A ſwall bundle. 3. A quantity or mais. Be- 

ſides various ſizes of its fluid and globular parce's. Newton. 4. A 
number of perſons, in contempt. 5. ny number or quantity, in con- 
tempt. By a parcel of f ir words. L EHrange. 

To ParcCtti oat, werk aft. [of porcelie, Fr.] 1. To divide into por- 
2 to diſtribute into parcels. 2. To make up into a maſs. Shake- 

tare. | 
"To Pancer a Scam [ſea phraſe] is to lay a narrow piece of canvaſs 
about a hand's breadth upon the ſeam of a ſhip that has been newly 
calked. 

Pazcrt Afakers [in the exchequer] two officers, who make the par- 
cels of the — accounts, and deliver the ſame to one of — 
dicors of that court. | 

Pa"sCENER | ug common law] is when one dies poſſeſt of an eſtate, 
and has iilue only daughters; fo that the lands deicend to thote daugh- 
ters, who are called parcexers, and are but as one heir; alſo if ſiſters are 
heir to one who has no iſſue. 

Pa'rxcexers [according to cuſtom] are the ſons of a man who dies 
having poſſeſſion of lands in gavel kind, as in Kent, and ſome other 
franchiſed places. 

Pa"xcexERY. See PARCINARY. 

To Pagen, verb act. {from T:gxaicy, Gr. ſays Junius, of percoguo, 
Lat. ſays Skinner; neither of them ſeem 8 — conjecture : 

haps from peruflus, burnt, to peruſt to parch; or from parchment, 
ie ee of 1 parchment being almoſt proverbial] to burn ſlight- 
ly and ſuperficially, to ſcorch, to dry up. Kay. | 

To Pascu, verb neut. to be ſcorched. Many corns will dry and 
ay into . _— 5 * | 

A'RCYH1ING, part. [of parch)] burning or drying up. | 

— ha Fr. pergamine, Sp. pergaminho, Port of per- 
gamena, It. and Lat. of Pergamus in Afia the Lefs, becauſe inverted 
there, when Ptolemy prohibited the exportation of paper from Egypt} 
ſkins of ſheep, &c. dreſſed for writing. Amon the ſkins of 
ſheep are called and thoſe of calves vellum. =} 

PArcunExNT-MA'KER [of parchment and maker] he who dreſſes parch- 


ment. 
Pa' » fu e ier, Fr. in law] a holding or poſſeſſing of 
A RCINARY Jubſt [ A er on hb pro indiviſe, 5 e. with- 


by joint tenants, 
out dividing the common inheritance, tor if they refuſe to divide their 
common inheritance, and chuſe rather to hold ir jointly, they are ſaid to 
hold in parcinarie. Cowel. 
Paup, or ParDa'Le, ſub. [pardus, pardalis, Lat.] the leopard. It 
denotes in poctry any of the ſpotted beaſts. | 
Pa'k box. * It. perdon, Sp. perdam, Port.] 1. * 
of an offender, eſpecially that which God gives to ſinners. 2. Forgive- 
neſs of a crime, indulgence. — with ſome paratn among wy 
friends. Wotton. 3. Remiſſion of penalty. 4. Forgiveneſs recei 
Secure in his pardon, but miſerable in the i of it. South. 5- 
Warrant of rorgiveneſs, or exemption in Shakeſpeare. 
Parpbox lin la © 0—— or forgiveneſs of a felonious, or other 
OW ing. 12 ind 8 is: 
aRDon [in canon law] an i _ whic pope grants to 
poſed penitents, for the remiſſion of the pain of purgatory. 


Pan box [ex gratia regis] is ſuch a pardon as the king affords with 
ſome ſpecial to the , or ſome other circumſtances. 

Pax box [by the courſe of law] is ſuch as the law of equity allows 
for 1 = offence. 1 Sp.) 

0 FARDON, © act. [ pardomner, r. ferdinare, It. perdonar, Sy 
1. To forgive an offence or crime. 2. — a —— or pe- 
nalty due to a crime. 3. To excuſe an offender. 
: r adj. Fr. [perdonabile, It.) that may be pardoned, ve- 
„ EXC x 

Pa'rxDoxaBLENEss [of pardonable] ſuſceptibility of pardon or for- 
giveneſs, venialneſs. od theſe two together, and this conceit of the 
natural pard:nableneſs of fin vaniſhes away. Hall. 

Pa'tDONABLY, adv. [of pardenable] excuſably, venially. 

Pala Dong [of pardon] one who forgives another. 

Pala Dong as [antient cuſtoms] were — ＋ ce ons _—_— 
pope's indulgerces, and ſold them to any y 
whom Luther incenſed the people of Germany. 

To Pare, verb act. [of parer, Fr. to — It. or ſeparare, 
Lat. to ſeparate. This word is reaſonably deduced by Skinner from 
the French phraſe parer les ong/cs, to dreſs the horie: hoofs, when they 


are ſhared by the fartier. Thus we firſt ſaid pare your nails; and thence 
, | 8 transferred 


P A R 


transferred the word to general uſe. er] 1. Tocut off extremiti 
to cut from the ſurface, to diminiſh. 2 . 
the earth. Barner. 2. To cut off by little and little. 


Pare'cBaS1s, Lat. [wagnflac, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, where the 
main ſubject is from. 

Parecne'ss, Lat. [in rhetoric] a reſemblance of thing, a figure 
ſame as alluſio in po, ” Y = 

Part GMENON, Lat. [ne, Gr. a derivative] a rhetorical figure 
which joins words together, as wiſe, ac iam, &c. 

ParEGO'RIC, adj. I of 20, Gr. to mitigate] having 
the power in medicine to comfort, mollify and aſluage. 

Paraco'kics, JH. medicines which comfort, mitigate, and aſſuage 

out into len 


Fass con [wagarn, Gr. a drawing gth] a 
figure, in which a word or ſyllable is added to the end 


eliamnum. 

ParE'LIuM, Lat. [magnuu, of max and g-, Gr. the ſun] a mock 
ſun, a meteor appearing on each fide of the fun. 

Pazer'ta Brava, the root of a plant growing in Mexico, Ec. ac- 
counted a ſpecific for the cure of the ſtone and gravel. 

Paas“ urrosis, Lat. {mazwarvcy, Gr. a falling or coming in be- 
tween; with gee wang + a kgure, when a letter 1» added in the mid- 
dle of a word, as Seu, for weng, a city. | 
Tanturrosis [with phyſicians] is when the blood ſlides from the 

heart into the great artery. 
ParExCE'PHALOs, Lat. [of mageyze222S, of 74:2, near, and tyre 
| 92 Gr. the * the ſame as the cerebellum. 
ARE'NCHYMA, | at. Gr. effuſion] a porous or . 
* 6 [wagryxuus ] a porous 
dies of animals, as the heart, liver, lungs, ſpleen, &'c. alſo ſometimes 
it is uſed for all the bou els. 

ParexNCHY Ma of A Plant [according to Dr. Grew] the pith, or pulp, 

or that inner part of the plant, through which the juice is ſuppoſed to be 


diſtributed. 
ParxencaY MATOUS, adj. {mag:yxuua, Gr.] relating to the parenchy- 
of the 


ma, ſpongy. Gre:e. 

Part ncuymous Parts [in old anatomy] ſuch fleſhy 
body as fill up the void ſpaces between the veſſels, and do not conſiſt of 
veſſels themſelves ; but it has ſince been diſcovered, by means of micro- 
ſcopes, that all the parts of an animal body are nothing elſe but a net- 
work of ſmall veſſels and canals. E 
 Parez'nes:s, the ſame with parancfs, perſuaſion. 

Pa'xtenT, ſub. [parents, Fr. parenti, It. are only uſed in the plural 
number, and vignify relations in general; parens, Lat.] a father or mo- 
ther. All true virtues are to honour true religion as their parent. 
Pa'xenTacE, Fr. [parertaggis, It. parentela, Sp] extraction, birth, 
condition with refpect — — of 4— Pl 

Paa zx TAL, adj. [parental:s, Lat.] pertaiuing to parents, becoming 
parents. 

PaxkNTA“LIA [among the Romans] ſolemnities and banquets held at 
the obſequies of relations and friends. 


another, as 


Pax ENT“ To [parentatiron, ſup. of parento, Lat.] the performance of 


funeral ſolemnities, ſomething done or ſaid in honour cf the dead. 

Pare 'xTHESS [ parentheje, Fr. parentoſ, It. and Sp.] the marks () 
that include a clauſe that is put into a ſentence, which may be left out 
in reading, and yet the ſenſe remain intire. In vain is my perſon ex- 
| by a parenthe/is of words. X. Charles. 

ARENTHESIS {eagu9:ox, of gaga, w and 7431, Gr. to place] an 
interpoſition, a putting between. | 
— PaRESTHES!S (wich grammarians] a figure, when ſome vowel is put 
into a middle of a word, as res; for . | 

PaRENTHE TICAL, 44. [of parenthe/is} pertaining to a parentheſis. 

ParE'xT1ICIDE 8 gareuticidium, parertes, and cds, Lat. to 


ay] a killer, or the killing ot a father or mother. | 
8 A'RER [of pare] an inſtrument to cut away the ſurface of any thing. 
uſſer. 


Pare're [in traffic] a term borrowed from the Italians, ſignifying ad- 
vice or counſel of a merchant or perion negociating ; for that luch a per- 
fon being conſulted on any point, introduces his anſwer in Italian with a 
— — i. e. it ſeems to me, or, I think. I his begins to be naturalized 
us. 25 
ParE'rGa [age or yo, Gr.] an appendix. 
ParE'rGa [in — — or appendages, made bx way 
ornament to a principal work. 


Paxerca (in painting] lit: le pieces or compartiments on che ſides or 


in the corners of the principal piece. | 

Pax RGV [of wegs and ty, Gr. work] ſomething done by the by, 
ſomething unimportant. The ſcripture being ſerious and commonly 
_—_y ſuch pare» gies, it will be unreaſonable to condemn all laughter. 

ren. 

Paxk's1s, Lat. the diſeaſe called the paliy. 

 Pa'xcer [prob. of paries, Lat. a wall] plaiſter for covering of a 
wall, plaiſter laid upon the roof or cieling of a room. Of Englith talc 
the courſer fort is called plaiiter, or parget, the finer, ſpand. Waod- 
avard. 5 | 

To Parxctr, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to plaiſter, to cover with 
plaiſter. Gowernment of che Tongue. | 

Pa"rGETER [of parget] a plaiſterer. | 

PA'RGETING, | wa . [of parger] plaiſtering of walls, ciclings, &c. 

Parne'LiON, [Tagraw, of wage and u,, Gr. the fun] a mock 


Pa'RHYPATE {waprwary, Gr.] the ſound of the firing of a muſical 
inſtrument that 1 bed | 

Palau Marble, an excellent fort of white marble. 

ParitTa'Lia Offa, Lat. [in anatomy] the third and fourth bone of 
the cranium, ſo 


Panit'raLs. See PaRIETALIA. 
ies, Lat.) a wall. 


PariE'TarY, fubſt. parictaire, Fr. 

PariETa'R1A, Lat. aich botaniſts] the herb pellitory of the wall. 

Parie'res [in anatomy] the incloſures or membranes which ſtop up 
cloſe the hollow of bodies. | | 


Palais, Lat. the herb true-love or one berry. 2 
Pakrit'TAL, adj [parietis, gen. of paries, Lat. a wall} conſtituting 


in Phy c, the peculiar ſubſtance of leveral parts of the bo- 


court is of all others the higheſt and of greatctt authority. 


called becauſe they form the parietes or ſides of the 


PAR 


the fides or walls. The lower part of the parietal and t of ti 
—— * part parietal and upper part of tue 


— fubſt. [of pare] that which is pared off any thing, the 
Pa'atan [paroifſe, Fr. parrechia, It. parrich:a, Sp. purùgria, Port, of 


Paroc lia, cunia, Gr. f. e. accolarum c , „ lata, ſacra 
vici ia, Lat.] a diftrict, diviſion of a city, hundicd, Sc. which hae 
particular officers, and in ecclefiattica! a#iir:, i, under the particular 
charge of a ſecular prieſt. Every church is either cathedral, conventual, 
or parochial. Cathedral is that where there is 2 biſhop teated, ſo called 
a cathedra :; conventual conſiſts of regular clerks, protefiing tome order 
of religion, or of a dean and chapter, or other college of tpi-itual men: 
Parochial, is that which is inſlitutetl for ſaving diene ſervice and adini- 
niſtering the holy ſacraments to the people dwelling within a certain 
compals of ground near unto it. See Parocutia. 

Pan isn. 4 J. 1. belonging to the pariſh, having the care of the pa- 
riſh. The leaſt parih office. Arbuthnor and Poje. 2. Maintained by 
1 The pariſb girl. Gay. : 

ARISHIONER achus, Lat. for, Fr.] an inhabitant of a pariſh, 
one belonging to ſuch a diſtrict. _ oy 

Part'sTHMIA [Sag, of gaga, near, or fide of, and Nas, Gr. 
a part of the throat 10 named] two plandules or kernels joined together, 
and — one common cavity which opens into the mouth, 42 as 
tonſilæ and amygdalz. | 

PartsSYLLA'BICal Ven [in grammar] ſuch as conſiſt of equal 
-- or which have not mere ſyllibl.s in one caſe than in an- 

r. 

Paro. ,. [from 
courts of civil law. Dryd-». 

Pa'riTY [parite, Fr farat?, It. parita;, Lat] equality, reſemblance. 
Parity of reaton. Swift. | 

Pank parc. Fr. forco, It. peanpor, peappuc, Sax.) an incloſure 
ſtocked with wild be ts of chaſe, which a man may have by preicnp- 
tion or the king's gr nt. According to Mawood, a park is a place for 
privilege for wild beat: of verery, and alto tor other wild beets that 
are beuſts of the foreſt ard cf the chace. | 

To Parx, verb a. {from the ſub!t ] to incloſe as in a park. How 
are we Hi and bounded in a pale? eee e. 

Park of Artil{-ry {in a camp] a poſt out of cannon ſhet; white the 
cannon, artificial fires, powteer, and other warl.xe amwnuiton we ke, 
and gu rded. | 

Park of Vati, {in a camp] a place in the rexr of every revimert 
which 1+ taken up by the ſutle. who fell the army with provitiurs, 
and fel! them to the foldier:. 

Park | for hſhing] a very large net diſpoſed on the brink f the fe, 
having only one hole that lock rowards the thore, and which becone: 
dry atter the flood is gone cd, io that ike nch have ho way ef. 20 
eſcape. | | 

Pazx {with ſhepherds] a moveable paliſade fet up in the Feld, to 
incloſe the ſheep in to feed in the night time. | 
Paesx Bote [in law] a being free from the duty of inclofing a park. 
Pa'r«eR [of park] a park keeper. inf 
Pazx Leaves, an herb | 
Pa'eLE, .. [of parker, Fr] tall, diſcourſe, oral diſcuſſion of ans 
_ Our trumpet call'd you to this gen'ral He. ue. 

To Paxar, verb neat. [of parier, Fr.] to confer or talk with, to 
diſcuſs any thing orally. Aus. 

PazLey [of parley, Fr to ſpeak] a conference with an enemy about 
ſome affair or propoſal, oral treaty. diſcuſſion by word of mouth. Scck 
rather by parley to recover them than by the word. Strep. 

To Beat a ParLEy, or lo Sound a PakLEy CI ilitary term] is to 
give the ſignal for ſuch a conference, by beat of drum or ſound of trum- 
pet; which is uſually done by the beſieged, in order to furrender tic 
place upon conditions or terms, and allo by the beſiegers, to have liber- 
ty to bury their dead. | 

PA'rLiamExT (pa- liamentum. L. Lat. porlement, of parlementer, Fr. 
fariamerto, It. and Sp.] the ſenate or chief counie} of a nation; 
eſpecially in England and France. They meet together to make or alter 
laws, and to debate matt. rs of importance relating to the common- 
wealth. It conſiſts of the three eſtatas of the realm, the ting, the lords 
ſpiritual, the lords temporal, and the commons. | his MAY or 
Cue. 

PARLIAMENT, in the Inns of Court, the members being convened to- 

ther to conſult about the common affairs ot ther; ref; ecti © houſes, 

Clerk of the ParLtawexT, an officer who :ccords all acts done in this 
high court, and engroiles them fairly in porcaument z0lle, in order to be 
* for poſterity. 


effaritzr) a beadle, a ſummoner of the 


* 


PaklLiauENTARV, a. [farkarertuirr, Ir] pertaining to, or agree- 
able with the method of parhament, cnActed by Parlament. Parkamen- 
tary acts or conſtitutions. Hate. : 

PaRLiaAuk'x run Indoforum, i. e. the patii;ament of the urlearned; 
a parliament held at Coventry the bth of tienty IV. to called. becauſe 
by ſpecial precept to the theritt> ot the counties, no perſon was to be 
called that was ſkilled in the l. | 

PARLIAMEXTUM I, i. e. the mad parliament ; held at Oxford, 
in the 41ſt of Henry III. fo called, becautc the lords came with grea* 
retinues of armed men, and many matters were tranſacted againit the 
king's prerogative. 

ARLIaMEexTUM Dialelicum, i. e. the deviliſh parhament ; a parlia- 
ment held at Coventry, the 38th of Henry I.. wherein Edward, earl 
of march, who was afterward crowned king, was attainted. 

PARLIAMENTUM de ia Bonde, a parliament in the time of king Ed- 
ward II. to which the barons came armed, with coloured bands un their 


| ſleeves, for diſtinction, againſt the two Spencers. 


PARLIAMENTUM Religiotum, 1. e. the religious parliament ; 4 con- 
ference held in the parlour or common of a monaſtery | 
Pax Lou [parlator:s, It. parloer, of parler, Fr. to tpeak} 1 A lover 
room for the entertain:.ent of company. 2. {ln nunnene;] a little 
room or cloſet where people talk to the nuns through a grt e window, 
3. A room in monaſtries, where the religious meet and converlc, 
Pa'xLovs [this might ſeem to come from ae. Fr. but Junius de- 
rives it of peri4/:u;, in which ſenſe it aniwers to the Lat. ampr U ſhrewd, 
ſubtil, keen, ſpritely, waggith. Paſſing prudent, and à parle wit. 
den. 
A'RLOUSNESs [q. feerlęſneſi, Fr ] uucafableneſ, of being equalled, 
| poker 


P A R 
t „ commonli in an ii fenie; alſo keenneſs of temper, quiekneis; 
WC, 1+ he more uldal tente. 
Pp x wind 2 199 | 4 fort ot ancien: buckler. 
be fruptiy for germ erti. Ain tuertb. 
5 „ Parne ee] a fort of delicate cheeie. 
„ ** 4 e. lia. the name of a woman} à laſcivi- 


. 
* . „ 


Oi». 0: an, 4a CC! adent girl. 4 punk. a llut. Opfolete. Sh:m. cr. 
Uo ere in affembly of neighbouring inhabitants. 
* Cütta, ori i uh. © Sce Fasten. 
| CAL, A. Li Fr. parrocchiale, It. of perechial:., from 
#470 Int.] peetuning to a pariſh. Arterbary. 


„ 0 ic Digree (im an equation} the ieverai regular terms, in a 
QU4:725;C, Cubic, or biqu dratic equation, Sr. the ide of whote 
pg ers aucend Of deicend orgveriy, in an anthmerical pProgrewuon. 

p DONTIDES [rare rrrwcr;, Saz aid cor, of 47, Cr. A 
tot cert an Mellings ia tie gums... 

„ RODY [ parodee, Fr. rea. Lat. of ra peαd, of ragen, by, ard 
22>, Gr, a way, 9. d. trite, or paſung current among the people} a po- 
pul-r inaxia, adape or proverb; alſo a poetical pleatantrv, cont.fting in 
apply ing the verſes of fore perton, by way of idicule, to another, or in 
turniay a {crivus work into burlef ue, by cndravouring, 45 nder aus can 
be, to obterve tue fame words, rhimcs, and cadences. It is in general a 
kind of vwiiing, in which the words of an author. or his theugius, are 
takan, and by a flight change adapted to ſome new purpoſe. 

But her- 1 concave the Hui mult be differently explained. A 
Fiese, being that (lays Ii. Stephan.) which was ſung in the a- 
1224; 13d the parodos (with him) is the actor's V fewirg hiwdelf 
upon th. , [ mean befure he enters 1 2 his part; and from the gecu- 
lcar . not to fay tberttts, tuken in theſe kind of ſpeeches, it has been 
C0112. ured that our modern ene the cord jury comes. But X. B. 
2 i4;je, in his Pecticde, fays. © the cr is the firſt ſpeech which the 
«145 mixes; as the afin i her 2% gen without the at and 
Pr ecice. 

10 Pi'rony, erh ac. uralter. Fr.] to copy by way of parcdy. 1 
have traullated or rather parole a por of Tiowate. Pee. 


Pandi ut, Lat. G-, , (Ir. ] à proverb. 


Pizg ata [vr rtooriciuns] à provertial manner of ſrezking; alto 
tie contmeation of {4 tore Gr | UC u TW cet to de common ute, as 
t vai an nien and z l. | 

Pieot DMM in law? a privikece allowed to an infant, win is 
jor] c Necet ines onde which Come tente 55 dei ©0119, 

Parr. Ir. e, I- and Sp ] word given as an adlurar ce, ro- 
mic OV: n * Arto. r na £9 WY 3 oy £441 94 OL honbur. 

Potorte. [wr law a plea ia cout. 


sir [im mintry atiirs] is when a priforer of war is permitted] 
t g mw. hl. own £umry, 0. to his own P, upon his pronue: tw f- 
turn at a time append, it not exchanged. 

Lu, Fata {in law} a leate by ward of math, in diftlinétion to 
one in WiGNG | | 

i. Paz t... See WII . 

Pacotr fin gun g] the double of what was laid at Rake before. 
Pao 1008, Lat. wagruricy, Gr. ncar alike] 1. M proverb. 2. 
figure ned by grammari us, in which al tie words of a ſenter ce lu hin 
With the tame letter, Cc. as, O ne, tate, tuti, tibi tarta tirone 1%. 
And, 3. When tever..] verbs or nouns ale prodicce like the former, 
only with a little variation of the ten'es and caſes. 

PaARONGN ASIA; Lat. [ DXp27 201%, of B2rar nts, Gr. to allude to 
to 2 name, 1. . a hkenets in words] a hgure in rhctoric, in WC, U. 
tac change of a letter or ſyllable fever} things are alluded to; as, 4 
er in a buitery tar « battery. 1 his t gure is by tue Latins called - 

!. 9. 

PacoxycHl a, I at. [ar A. of Seta. near. and es, Gr. the 
nail! a preteruatutal lw elling or iore unde” the root of the wail of vac's 
Enver; a tclon or waitlow, the fame as pawarativon. | | 

PFaro'xy vous, of PAR Or 1005, adj. the latter is more analogous, 
ol ma;2 ard woun, Gr. name] fetemoling another word. Ihe , no- 
NG:0Þs 4rd the ferm t or kintireden mes. Watts. 

©. PTE5LE5 l owing of ae, ard eg ae, Cr to roail] 1. The 
we: att g or dillag. 2. [With ſurgrons] a kind of burning, an- 
* ) ted m d.vers dileaſes. | 

1. „KO * '& Jeekjt. U farregue?, cr perroguet, F r.] a ſmall ſpecies of 


Pong TroEs [ 72; w752:25, of mera, n2e?r, or fde of, nd @7%7, gen. of 
„„ aur cer ain glandules or k-rnels under and behind the ears; 
Sen ailing of thoſe kernels, commonly called 2 facliing of the al- 
mord hy ats; diſcaſes Leing ſometimes denominated from the parts 
„hen thy cicet, Thus with Hippocrates, une are aiflenpercd 


„ 3 aud, by parity of argument, parotides are diſterpered. ter ueli! 10 
called. | 

P16 115, . plural of parotides. See P:nomipes. 

Neon, n gare, Fr. paroſiſme, It. parrmxy/mrr, Lat. ag9tuomwnr, 


of 2-51, Gr. to make very ſharp} the accet> or coming on of a fit of 
a feve., ane, or other diſtemper; periodical exacerbation of a diſcc. 
I be ih ot an byfteric parovijan, Horvey. | 

Pare: (mathp] thoſe frames that are made of trucks, ribs, and 
repes, high go about the malls, and are made fait to the yards 
at both ends; fo that the yards may flide up and down the maſts by them. 

Pa'ericivt, Fr. [parricido, It. the murderer, and ferriridis, I:. ine 
crime, fariel. in. Ip. af porrece. a, uri. ,t. Lat.] 1. Ihe killer of a ſa- 
ther. one who deſtroys his parent. 2. 1 he kilting of a facher or parent, 
n:aurcker of one to u him reverence is due. Isis eruchies and parricides 
weighed down his victues. Bacon. 3. Ore who deftroys or invades 
Lolli any to whom he owes particular reverence; as one's country or 
patton. 4. Freaſons againſt one's Country. 

PanRtiCt Dal, FareiCtiblil, or Parntci'uiocs, adj. { parricida, 
Lt] reloving to parncide, commuting parricide, Boz: a, 

Pa're07 einen,. Fr] à parti coloured bird, of the hooked bill 
ſoec ice, remorkobic for the exact imitation ©: the human voice. 
% Pank v. verb meat; barer. Fr. j t& put by thruits, to fence. 
F. no vin ſin fencing] the action of lar ing a man's ielf, or ſlavirg 
che kes. Sc. offered him by norher. 

to Pint, verb ei. I. d. divifore in partes, Lat. to divide into 
parts] to expound a tciton according to the rule, of grammar, to reſolve 
2 {vinence ita the elements and paris of ſpeech. A word only uſed in 
crammar 1 k. ls. 
Pans e, a. Laab, Lat.] ſaving, ſparing, frugal, core - 


art and take ; from tager, Dan. tacken, Du.] 1. To have part o 


PAR 


tou?, It 15 iometimes taken in a good ſenſe, and ſometimes in a bad o 

PaksUÜAious᷑ [of parſamenious] covctouſly, favingly, ſpariny!, 
8 „it. | 

Par $1210 '812U5%E%, or Palxswoxx, ſbi. [of parfimania, It. Sp, 
c Lat.] ſparingneſs, diipoſitin to ipare and fave, frugality, 

Verouinets, niggardlineis. 

P's LEY , Brit. perfil, Fr. petreſciiixo, It. "== "gy Sp. perrex:/, 
« Ort, perro 117974, fi, Lat TiT;e or AGy Gr. ] an herb. 

CaRSLEY ert (of pierre, Fr. a He] an kerb good ag. inſt the grace! 
or tore in the kidneys. 

I acetirian Pa'xsLUE Y, Hedge Pax IE, Sc. ſeveral herbs, 

Das (of paſiinaca, Lat.] an edible root. 

PN. 1. The miniſter or rector oi a pariſh, one that has a paro 
chial charge or the cure of ſou!;. From parxcbeanus, the paiiſh r.. 
2. A clergyman in general. 'Tickling the gan as he lies witee;), 
Shak/peare.. z. It is applicd to the teachers among the prefbyterians.. 

Parzox Gnpar/ une in law j ons who is put in poſſeſſion of a church, 
whether appropriate or preventative by the act of angther. 

Pa'r508aG, a tp'ritual living, tne Lenetice of a parith, compoſcd : 
glebe land, tittes, and other ofterings of the people ſet apart for tue 
PR mevance of the mitder of a paiticular church; alſo the manſic::- 
houſe of a parton. | | | 

Parr {parize, Fr. parte, It. Sp. and Port. pars, Lat.] 1. A piece of 
any thing, fo;mctaing iefs than the whoic, a portion of ſome whole con 
fecred as dir or diviſible. 2. Member, All the parti were formed 
in his mind into one harmonious body. Locke. 3. That which in dis i- 
ſion falls to each. But fare my part was nothing but the ſhame. Ori. 
4. Share, concern. We have no fart in David. 2 Sama, 5. Side, 
party. 7 hat nateral ambition might take pr; with reaſon. Giant, 
6. Somethin relating or belonging to. or Zeimane's part, ſhe would 
have been glad of the fall. Sides. 7. Particular office or character, 


Accuſe not wu, fie hath done her fart. Ai, 8. Character ap- 


propria: d in a play. 9. Buſinelo, duty. luttructed for the military 7: 
as they may dezend themſelves. 10. Action, conduct, 11. Rede 
ci οοαç. Tus terms Of this covenant on God's part and ours. 7747 
4 12. In ges. fart; as, well done. God accepteth it in 8354 a, 
Ilader. 13. { In the plural] qualities, powers, faculties or accompl.i!:- 
mens. Where arc a1 herowcal parts, but in Amphialus ? Sin- y. 14. 
In the jr.] quarters, regions, diiliicts, No man was in our pas-. 
cen of, but he. Szlner. ; 

Cann (wth unatomiits) is that of which the whole body is com poſed. 
and pitakes witl it of common lite and fone. 

Par {in logic] is that which refers to ſome univerſal as its u hole, 
in which teule ihe {pecics aic the parts of a genus. 

Paar, 4. K. patty, in fome meaſure. S/ enre. 

Preporiter f Pan [with mathematicians] a part, or number agreea- 
Ule, any andiyyous 10 tone other nuwber or pat; or a mcuium to tind 
Ou! one nner or Part unkuown by proportion and equality of rea- 
101. 

„ or D:p4er [in riding academics] the motion and action of a 
rte when pus oa at full tpeed. EE, | 

Ent! Pant, is that wacrevy, with the concurrence of ſome others, 
an cena whole is contiuvicd, as the boly and foul are the eijcatia! 
Pat ot a man. | 

Augoant Part, is a quantity which being repeated any number oi 
tae, Lecornies always either greater or leis han the whole ; thus 5 is 
an aliquaut part cf 17. 

al gat ien, a quuntity which being repeated any number of times, 
bc Equal to an integer, as & is an aliquot part of 24. 

„nen fin autc] a piece of the ſcore or partition, written by itſelf 
for the convenience of the muſician | | 

A $i flontive of Potential Pax (with logicians] is that which is 
contained in iome univerial whole, as John and 1 homas, in man; a 
man and a lien, in animal. 

Jo Parr, werb act. {partire, It. and Lat.] 1. To divide into parts, 
to ſhare, to dilt:ibute. 2. To ſeparate, to diſunite. A chariot of fire 
+arted theia both atunder. 1 Alg. 3. To break into pieces. Part it 
in pieces. Lewiticrs. 4. To keep aſunder. In the narrow ſeas that 
fart the French and Engliſh. Shakeſpeare. 5. To 22 combatants. 
The tumbling night did t our weary powers. Shakeſpeare. 6. To 
ſecern. And farts and ftrains the vital juices. Prior. | 

To Parr, verb neut. 1. To be ſeparated. Powerful hands will not 
part eaſily, Milt 2. To quit each other. We mult part as all human 
creatures have ported. Swift, 3. To take farewel. They parted from 
him with tears in their eves. Saif. 4. To have ſhare. They thall have 
jart alike. 4%. 5. { Partir, Pr.] to go away, to ſet out. 6. Lo part 
with, to quit, to r-fign, to loſe, to be ſeparated from. In fear of part- 
ing with her beloved huſband. 7 aylor. ; | 

Pa'«TaGE. Fr. a partition, act of ſharing or dividing. It is a word 
merely French. I his partage of things men have made practicable, 
Lticke. þ 

P:'2TAaBLF, at). [of part] ſuch as may be parted, diviſible. Camden. 

To Pa'rcakt, verb neut. pret. partook, fart. f. 22 [of 

any 
thing, to take ſhare wie h; with i. How far brutes partale in this fa- 
culiy, is not caſy tu determine. Locke. 2. To participate, to have fome- 
thing of the property, nature, claim, or right; with of. The attorney 
of the duichy of Lancatter partakes partly of a judge, and partly of an 
attorney -peneral. Bacon. 3. To be admitted to, not to be excluded; 
with 7. You may partake of any thing we ſay. Shakeſpeare. 4. To 
combine, to enter into ſome defign ; an unuſual ſenſe. As it prevents 
faftions and parinkings, fo it keeps the rule and adu. iniſtration of the 
laws uniform. Hale. 

To Pala rat, gert ad. 1. To ſhare, to have part. 2. To admit 
to part or ſhare, to extend participation; obſolete. ; 

ParTa/xer [of partake] 1. A ſharer, or partner in poſſeſſions, or 
one that takes part in any thing, an aſſociate with. 2. Accomplice, 
allociate. nd drew with nim complices and partaters. BPacon, | 

Pa'rTED, part. pa. [of to part; partitas, Lat. parti, F.] divided in- 
to parts, 

Pa'artr [of part] one that parts or ſeparates. : 

ParTE'rke, Fr. [with gardeners] that open part of a garden into 
which perſons eter coming out of the houſe commonly ſet with flowers, 
or Civided into bed, or encompaiſed with platbands. 

Pi'arts His, &c. an exception taken againſt a fine levied. 

Pale rial, a. [Fr. parzial:, It. parcial, Sp. of part, Lat.] 1. Ziaſſed 

to 
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70 one's intereſt or party, inclined antecedently td favour one fide more 

than the other. 2. Inclined to favour without reaſon. Self-love will 

make men partial to themſelves. Locke. 3. Aﬀeciing only one part, ſub- 

fiſting only in a part, not general, univerſal or total. If we compare 

— partial diſſolutions of the earth, with an univertal dittolution. 
raet. 

ParTIa"LITY, or Pa'rTIaLxEss [partialite, Fr. partia/ite, It. par- 
cialidad, Sp.] a ſiding too much with a party, a being more on the one 
fide than the other, unequal ſtate of the judgment and favour of one 
above the other, without juit reaton. 

To Pa'aTIALIZE, S act. [partialifer, Fr.) to make partial; a word 
perhaps peculiar to Shakeſpeare, but not unworthy of general uſe. 

PARTIALLY, adv. (of partial] 1. With unjuſt tavour or dillike. 2. 
In part, not totally. Obicurely and partially hgured in the ſhadows of 
the law. Rogers. 

ParT1BI'LiTY [of partible] ſeparability, ſuſceptibility of diviſion. 

Pax TI, at. [of part] that may be paricd, fepurable, divinole. 


Make the moulds partibie, glued or cemented together, that you may 


open them. Bacon. | 
1 PakT1Y'CIPABLE, 4. [of participate] that may be ſhared or partaken. 
arris. 
ParT1'cipaxT, adj. Fr. ſharing, 
To Parri'ciraTE, verb neut. — 4 Fr. participare, It. partici- 
tum, ſup. of particifo, Lat.] 1. To partake, to have ſhare. 2. To 
ave part of more things than one. Few creature. paritapate of the na- 
ture of plants and metals both. Bacrzn. 3. lo have part of ſomething 
common with another. I he ſpecies of audibles ſeem to participate more 
with local motion. Brown. 8 
* ParTi'CiPATE, verb ad. to partake, to receive part of, to ſhare. 
Aer. : 


having ſhare or part. Baczn. 


PaxTICIPA'TION | parti /pazione, It. participacion, Sp. participatio, 


Lat.] 1. The ftate of tharing tomething in common. 2. 'The act or ſtate 
of partaking or having part of any thing. And covets more or lefs the 
participation of God hunſelf. Hooker. 3. Diuttribution, dix iſion into 
thares. To drive convenient þar/:c/pation of the general itore into a great 
number of well-defervers. Katcigh. 
ParTici'PlaAL, adv. | particepralis, Lat. with 
ing to, or that is of the nature or a participle. | 
| . 8 . an ad jectid e derived of a verb, tho' not an abſo- 
it, | 
—— dv. [of participial] in a participial ſenſe, in the 
manner of a participle. 

__Pa'aTicirLE [particife, Fr. particitio, It. and Sp. of participinm, Lat.] 
1. One of the eight parts of ſpecch, ſo called bec ule it partake> the quali- 
ties both of a noun aud a verb, as ta bing, taught. A participle is a parti- 

cular tort of adjective, formed trum a verb, and, together with its ſigni- 
fication of action, pation, or ſome other manner of cxiitence, hygnity ing 
the time thereof. Clare J. Grammar. 2. Any thing chat participates 

of ditferent things. Ihe par7zciples or confiners betwern plauts and liv- 
ing creatures, are ſuch as are fixed Bacon. 

A'RTICLE LN Fr. articola, It. in the latter, particella. It. in 
the firſt ſenſe of harticula, Sp. and Lat.] 1. A ſu. all parcel, or little part. 
2. [In ſpeech] a ſmall or undeciinable word. Men were not curious 
what ſyllables or parti {cs of ipecch they uſed. Hooker. 

Parcs [in phyſics] the minute parts of a body, of an afſem- 

blage or coalition of ſeveral or many of which natural bodies are com- 


grammarians] belong- 


* 


83 adj. y [ particalier, Fr. particolare, It. of particula- 

ris, Lat.] 1. Peculiar, fingular. 

neral. 3. Individual, diitiact from others. One plant draweth ſuch a 

| particular juice out of the carth. Bacon. 4. Attentive to things 1 
and diſlinct. I have been particular in examining. Locke. 5. Single, 

not general. Sidney. 6. Odd, uncommon, having ſomething that emi- 

nently diſtinguiſhes one from another. | 

PuaTicuLar, . 1. A fingle inſtance, a ſingle point. 2. Indi- 
vidual, private perſon. The greateſt intereit of purticulars to advance 
the good of community. L'Eftrarge. 3. Private imereſt. 4. Private 
character, ſingle ſelf, ſtate of an individual. Yor his particular I'll re- 
ceive him gladly. Shak:peare. 5. A minute detail of things ſingly enu- 
merated. 1 he reader has a particular of the books. zyliffe. b. Diitine, 
not | recital. Authors aſcribe to each of them in particalar the 
ſcience which they have invented. Dryden. 

PagTi'CuLarsr [of particular; with polemical divines] one who 
holds particular grace, #. e. that Chrilt died for the elect only, Sc. not 
for mankind in gen:ral. | 

ParTICULa'xITY, or ParTICULARNESS [particularite, Fr. partico- 
larità It. of particulare, Lat. or particular, Erg.] 1. Something pecu- 
liar, — — 2. Diſtinct notice or enumeration, not general atlertion, 

ing to particularities what kingdoms he thould overcome. S der. 
3. Singleneſs, individyaiity. Upon which concluſions groweth in par/i- 
clarity, the choice of and evil. Hoogker. 4. Petty account, pri- 
vate incident. To ſec the titles that were moſt agreeable to ſuch an em- 
peror, the flatteries that he lay moſt open to, with the like particulari- 
ties. Addiſon. 5. Something belonging to ſingle perſons. 

To ParTr CULAaR1ZE, verb att. | particulariſer, Fr.) to ealarge upon 

articulars, to give a particular account of, to detail, to ſhew minutely. 
— his deſcent from Benjamin. Atterbury. | 

PaRrT1 CULARLY, adv. [of particular] 1. Diſtinctly, fingly, not uni- 
verſally. 2. Peculiarly, ſingulariy, extraordinarily. This exact pro- 
priety of Virgil I particu/ar'y regarded. Dryden. 

To ParTi'CulaTE, verb next. [of particular] to make mention 
m obſolete. Camden. 

a'nTiLE Aſpect [with aſtrologers] the moſt exact and full aſpeR that 
can be; ſo termed becauſe it conſiſts preciſely in ſo many parts or de- 
grees, as are requiſite to compleat it. : 

Pa'xT1XG, part. of part [with refiners] one of their methods of ſepa- 
rating gold and filver, which is done by aqua fortis. 

Pa'sTisan [pertiſan, Fr. partigiana, It. parteſana, Sp.] 1. A kind 
of halbert or pike. 2. [ Pari, Fr.] an adherent to a faction, a favourer 
or abetter of a . 3- (In military affairs] the commander of a 
party, one who is very dextrous at commanding a party, and knowing 
the very well, is employed in ſurprizing the enemy convoys, or 
in getting 4. A commander's leading ſtaff. 4inſworth. 

ARTISAN Party [a military term] a ſmall body of infantry com- 
by a partiſan, to make an incurſion upon the enemy, to lurk 
about their camp, to diſturb their foragers, and to intercept their convoys. 

I 7 Fr. [partizicne, It. particion, Sp. partitio, Lat.] 1. The 

v 


2. Relating to ſingle perſons, not ge- 
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act of parting, ſharing, or dividing, ſtate of being divided 2. f. 
ſion, ſeparation, dittinftion. Our churches divided by certain particers.s 
Hooker. 3. Part divided from the ref, ſeparate part. Log d in a tm 4 
partition. Milton. 4. I hat by which dificrent parts are ie pateted. o 
erect between us and them a purticicn wall if düſference. Ii r. 5. 
Purt where ſeparation is made Dryden. 

PazTiTION [in carpentry} that which divides a room or 2; att me r- 
from another. 

ParTiTION [in law] a dividing of lands among 
ners. 

_ PanTt1T10ON, of an efcutcheon, according to the number of coats that 
arc to be on it, are the ſeveral diviſions made in it, hen the ary's of feve- 
ral tamilies are borne in it, on account of Wtermaniages or other ite. 

To Parti'TION, werb act. to divide into diſlinet parts. Becen. 

PA'&TLET (in old ſtatutes] the love collar of a Conblet, to be ſet on 
or taken off at pleaſure; alſo a name given to a hen: the original ſigni- 
ſication being a rough or band, or covering for che neck. Hanmer. 

Pa's1LY, adv. [of fart] in part, in ſome menſure, in tome degree 
„ Pa'xTxER [of part ; partenarr, Du. 9. 4. part-owner] 1. One who 
is joined with another, or takes part with him in une concern or aur. 
partaker, aſſoc . ate. 2. One who dances with andtlier. 

To Pa'rrx en, verb art. {from the noun} to join, to aſſociate with a 
partner. Shaksy/peare, _ 

ParTxERs [ina ſhip] are ſtrong pieces of timber, bolted to the beams. 
which compaſs and ſhut in the malls at the deck, fo as to keep them 
ſteady in their ſleps, and prevent them from falling over the thip's tide. 

PaaTXEKNsu [of partner] 1. The ſtate of a partner or aſſociate in 
traffic, Sc. the union of two or more in the ſame trade. 2. Joiat in- 
tereit or property. Dryer. | 

Pax roo'x, pret. of partake. Sec Pau Traxx. 

Pa'arrIDGE (perdrix, Fr. pertris, Wel. fermice, It. fed, Sp. and 
Port. of perdix, Lat.] abird of gime. | 
Homogeneous Phyſical Pants, arc thoſe of the ſame denomination with 
ſome other, and having the {ame properties wita it. | 
— Hiterogeneons Phyſical Pans, are ſuch as are of a diflerent denom'n - 
tion from ſome other, and having dc rent properties with it. 

Similar Pax Is, are fuch as are tu one another, as their wholes are to 
one an- ther. | 

PaxTu'xva, or Paaren [among the Romans] a goddeſ, to 
whom they attiibuted the care of vig-brilicd women, and who afliiled it 
chiki-bearing. 

Pariser 
to bring torth. 

Parti var TION [Varturds, Lat.] the att of bringing forth. Drown. 

Paary far, Lat, partic, Ir. parte, Ic and Sp.] 1. A number of 
perions conicecrated by ftimilarity ot dcn us or opin on in oppoiicion 12 
others, a faction. 2. One of two litigants. Calling both porties Kna c. 
Suit. 3 One concerned in any „air. 4. Side, perſons engaged 
againſt each other. Ihe peace both, artes want, is like to latt. 94 1. 
5. Cauſe, fide. Age came in to make their party good. Bren. 6. 
A elect aſſembly. '1 hey might be w.icome at every party. Swift. 7. 
Particular perſon, a perion ciltnct from or oppoicd to another. The 
party ſlain was of Engliſh race. Das 8. [ln n. ilitary affairs] a body 
of toldicry, horſe or foot, ſent out upon ſome expedition; a detachment 
of ſuldiers; as, he commanded the part; tent thither. | 

Parry jer Pale [in heraldry} is by ſome ſuppoſed to fignify, that the 
bearer had received on his thicld a cut downright or perpendicular in he 
middle from top to bottom. 

PaxTy fer Bend Dexter, repreſents a cut falling upon the upper cor- 
ner of the ſhield on the right hand, and deſcending athwart to the vppotite 
corner. | | 

Pax v fer Fefſe, repreſents a cut croſs the middle of the ſhield, from 
ſide to ſide. | 

Pak rv per Bend Siniſter, intimates that the cut had been on the {cir 
upper corner, and comes athwart to the lou cr oppotite corner. 

Par Blue, a company ot villains who inteiied the roads in the Ne- 
therlands, belonged to neither army, but robbed on both fides, with- 
out any regard to paſſes. | 

Pa'tTY-COLOURED, adj. [of party and colaurei] having diverſity of co- 
lours. Ihe little party c:/urcd aftembly. 4 in. 

ParxTyY Jury, a jury mace up of halt Eugliſh men and half foreigners. 

Pa'rTY-MaAx [of purty and man] a fattious perſon, an adherer to a 
party, an abetter of a faction. | 

Parv WALL (of party and eval!) a wall that ſeparates one houſe 
from the next. | | 

P:'rvis [a porch, or church-porch, E.] is applied to the mootings 
or law diſputes among young ſtudents in the inns ot courts ; ard alio to 
that diſputation at Oxtord, called 4 /putatio in parwis. | 

13 [parwns, Lat. in philoſor hy } ſuallneſs, littleneſs. Glan- 
ville. | | 

Pax vir [parvitas, Lat.] littleneſs, ſmallucſs. Ray. 

Parxu'Lis [of æaga, near, and +a, Gr. a gum] an ivflammation in 
the gums, attended with great pain. 

Pa'xvum & Craſum {im anatomy] the qth pair of muſcles of the 
head; ſo called, becauſe tho? it is but a little one, it is pretty thick. 

To Pax Y. See Pakrkr. | 

Pas, Aub. Fr. precedence, right of going ſore moſt. 

—I ſin ſurgery] an inflammation, rottenneſs, or ſwelling ia 

e gums. 

3 [(, Heb. narya, Gr.] a feſtival of ſeven days, held by 
the ]Jcws in commemoration of cheir fignal deliverance, when che deſtroy 
ing angel flew all the firit-born of the Egyptians, but pailed over ther 
houſes and ſpared their firſt-born : Allo the feſtival of Eailer obierv. d by 
Chriſtians much about the ſame time, in memory of our ſaviour's death 
and reſurrection. Chriſt our paſſover was flain for us.” St. Pau. (See 
Passover.] As to the antiquity of this C411ftiar inſtitution, it ſhould 
ſeem to be as old as the apofolic age, from the account which E. 414 

ies us from Polzerates, and others; when that hiſtorian deicrives un- 

ppy diviſion in the church, in the 2d century, relating to the une of 
obſerving it; and where pope Victor excommunicated ail thoſe fe 
churches, that would not obſerve the feaſt upon the tame diy with him. 
A dreadful prelude to that lordly and ufurpmg {not to lay Ae 
ſpirit, which the biſhops of Rome, and other great ices, have, atter his 
example exhibited ! See PT TECOST E. 

Pascu Clarſum, the eighth day after Eater or low ſunday. 

Pascual, adj. [ haſcal, Fr. paſqua/c, It. pa/zua!, Sp. of pajchairs, Lat 
belonging to Eaſter ; alſo belonging to the Jewith paflover. 
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coheus and part- 


[parturices, Lat} travailing, being in labour, or ready 


PAS 


PA:cnat Revere, he rerts or annual duties paid by the inferior clergy 
ti the biſhop, at their Faſter viſitation. 

Pan, „t,. (paz. Sp.] a kil-. Hanmer, Thou want'ſt a rough tafþ. 
Se eare. | | 

To Pay prob. of p:rffen, Du. to preſs} to daſh together, to cruſh, 


eie, Lat.] the name of a flower. : 
in, or Pasa“, full. {pa/quinade, Fr. a, 
75 lala, It. 5. Sh. from Paſgain] a latirical invective, or li- 
tl, fatkened to the ilatuc of Paquin; Paſguin uſually addreſſed himicif 
to Martorio, another ſtatur in Home, or Marforio to Paſquin, whom 
they make to reply, agu the publick or ruling powers ; the anſwers 
are uſually fort, puryent, and biting ; and hence any bitter invective 
has been called by the ſame name. 

Fable, a mutlated fiatue at Rome, called after a cobler of that 
city named Paſyuin, famous for ſneers and gibes, and whoſe ſhop or ſtall 
the refort of a great number of ſuch perſons, who diverte them- 
telves in bantering people that paſſed by. 

Aker the death of Paſquin, in digging up the pavement before his 
door, there was found the ſtatur of a gladiator, well carved, but maimed 
and half tpoiled. This they tet up at the corner of the ſhop, and by 
common conſent called it Patquin, and from that time all fatvrs and 
Iampoens are aſcribed to this figure, and cither paſted againſt his mouth, 
or put into it. 

bass [e, Port. and Fr.] 1. A licence to travel, a fafe conduct to a 
traveller, a permiſſion to go or come any wiere. 2. [In fencing] a 
thruſt, a bt 4 3. A ſtate er cendition ; as, come to a bad a. To 
what a are our minds brought. Sz/nry. 4. A narrow entrance, an ave- 
rue. To defend the paſs into the u hole country. Clarendan. 5. Pal- 
ſ.ge, road. The Tyrians had no puſs to the Red Sea, but through the 
territory of Solomon. R,“. C. An order by which vagrants or im- 
potent perſons are ſen: to their place of above, e 

Pa+s lin the tin works] 2 frame of boards ſtoping, by which the ore 
_ ſides down into the coffer of the ſtamping- mill. | 

Pass of Arms, a place which the antient kuights undertook to defend. 
e.g. a biidge, a road, Sc. not to be paſſed without fighting the perions 
u no kept them. | | | 

To Pass, ⁊erb rent. [af r. Fr. pifſure, It. paſar, Sp.] 1. To go 
thiovgh any place, to be progreflive. And ſuffered not a man 10 / 
over. Genes, 2. 19 g, to make away, With paſing through the 
brake. Dryden. . lo make tranfiiion from one tning to another. 
And af; from jult to dull. T., 4. To vaniſh, to be Joſt. Beau- 
tv's a Charm, but foon the charm will %. Dm. 5. lo be ſpent, to 
«© auay. the ſucccthon of ideas that 7% in his mind. Locke. 6. lo 
be at an end, to be over, Ere all rites were fal. Dan. 7. To dig, 
to pals from the preſent life to ano her ſtute. Diurb him nat, let him 
ga peaceably. ter. 8. To be charged by regular pradation. 
A pleuriſy eufily p2/e15 into a peripneumonv. Hrbrrbut. 9. Jo go be- 
vond bounds ; obtolete. 10. Jo be in any Rate. I will ceate you to 
tali under the rod. Erebicl. 11. 10 be enatted. Neither of theſe 
bills have yet paſſed the houſe of commons. Serifr. 12. To be eſſected, 
to exiit. How it might be brought to paſs. Hecker. 13. To gain re- 
ception. | 

'Vo Paz, werb af. fret. and part. pofſ. paſt, er paſſed. 1. To go 
bevend. To ſupprets a ſedition which has paſſed the height. Hlarctc ard. 
2. To go through. As the horſe abel the river. 3. To fperd. to live 
through. I ſhould 2 my time extremely ill. Collier. 4. Lo impart 
to any thing the power of moving. Io move or /h the blood from 
the right to the left ventricle. Derhom. 5. Lo carry hatlily. Only time 
to paſs my eye over the medals. 774. 6. To transfer to another 
proprietor. He that will pays iis land. Herbert. 7. To ſtrain, to perco 
late, ſevering wine from water. P. ng it through ivy wood. Bac. 
8. To vent, to let out. To a/ their cenſures on the perſonal actions 
of others. Watts. . To utter Ecremoniouily, Some of the commons 
paſed ſome compliments to the two lords. Clarendon. 10. To utter fo- 
iemnly. He poſt his promiſe. L Eſtrange. 11. To tranſmit. Waller 
fuld over five thouſand horſe and foot by Newbridge. Clarendon. 12. 
10 put an end to. We'll pa/s the buſineſs privately and well. Shake- 
fare. 153. To ſurpais, to excel. Whom doſt thou % in beauty. 
. 14. To oa. it, to neglect. I the wars. Drzaen. 15. To 
trantcend, to tranſgreſs. They did pofs rhoie bounds. Barnet. 16. To 
at, ta allow. The money of every one that paſeth the account. 
2 \ «gr. 17. o enat a law. The decree may be already paſſed a- 
vain him. South, 18. To impoſe fraudulently. And pa/s'd it on her 
Kafband for a boy. Dryden. 19. To practiſe artfully, to make ſucceed. 
Aſter that diſcovery, there is no paſſirg the ſame trick upon the mice. 

L'F/*ranze. 20. To tend from one place to another; as, paſs that beg - 
Far io his own pariſh, 21. To be current as money. The groſieſt in- 
poſitions 4/5 upon them. S:r;/t. 22. To be practiſed artfully or ſuc- 
cel-fully. Tho' frauds may paſs upon men, they are as open as the 
light to him that ſearches the heart. J. Efrange. 23. To be regarded as 
good or evil. This would paſs for a fault in him. Arrerbury, 24. To 
occur, to be tranſacted. Conſciouineſs of what paſſes within our own 
mind. Watts. 25. Lo be done. That no indirect act paſs upon them to 
defile them. Tar. 26. To heed, to regard. As for theſe ſilken 
coated flaves, I paſs not. Shakeſpeare. 27. To determine finally, to 
judge capitally. Tho' well we may not pa/s upon his life. Shuleſpeare. 
28. To be ſupremely excellent. 29. Lo thruſt, to make a puſh in 
fencing. 39, To omit. She would not play, but muſt not paſs. Prior. 
31. Jo go through the alimentary duct. 32. To be in a tolerable ſtate. 
Left well enough to paſs by his father. L EHr unge. 33. To pals away ; 
to be loſt, to glide off, 'I'ney find a good part of their lives paſs away 

without 2 Locke. 34. To poſs amway; to vaniſh. 35. To paſs 
away; to ſpend, 0 walte. Leit the pajs a3vay the lower of her age. 
Feeleſeaiti-us. 36. To aj: by; to excule, to forgive. God may paſs by 
ſingle ſinners in this world. Tillor/en. 37. To % ; to neglect, to 
difeeard. If we pals b; thoſe things which happen to our trouble. 
Tar. 38. To paſs wer; io Onur, io let go unregarded. The poet 
alles it over. Dryden. 

P:'ssaBLE, aj. [paſible, Fr.) 1. That may be paſſed or travelled 
trough or over, tolerable, allowable, fupportable. Of a prfſuble reach 
of underttanding. Howel. 2. Capable of adwithon or reception. Could 
they have made the flander paſſable, we ſhould have heard farther. Cal. 
lier. 4. Voralar, well received ; this is a lefs uſual tenſe. A man of 
the one faction, which is molt paſavie with the other, commonly giveth 
beit war. Pacer. 

P. hf, or Passe bo (in fencing] a thruft. 

Alge. in| 1, Read, way. 2 Act of going from one 
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lace to another, travel, courſe, journey. Though the paſſage be trau. 

lefome. Wake. 3. Exit or * gt 1 "ks are an 
doors oppoſed againſt my paſſage # Shake/peare. 4. The ſtate of decay ö 
obſolete. 5. Intellectual admittance, mental acceptance. 6. Occur- 
rence, hap, event, Chance. It is no act of common paſſage. Sakeſreare, 
7. Unſcttled ſtate. aptneſs by condition or nature to change the place of 
abode. The poorer traders, young yy — or thoſe of g 
Temple. 8. Incident, tranſaction. 9. Mana ent, conduct. Ihe 
conduct and paſſage of afiairs in former times. — 10. In horse. 
manihip] the courſe or manage of a horte forward and backward uron 
the ſane plot of ground. 11. [In commerce, Sc.] the h e paid fr 
being carried or traniported by land or w ater, the fare for paſſing, 1; 

(In a writing, endvoir, Fr.] part of a bock. To praiie any age - 
an author. Aaditr/on. ' 9 

Biras of PY x71, are ſuch as only come at certain ſeaſons of the voar 
and then diſappear again; the ftork, swallow. nizhtingale, martin. 
woodcock, quail, &'c. which are fappoted to pats the ſea to ſome vice 
climate. 

Fijhes e Pasagk, herringe, mackarel, c. 

Pa“ss aN I. 1. Paſiing. As I called upon kim n faſant; merely :, 
French mode. 2. [In heraldry} as a lion, or any other creature pl unt 
ſigniſics Malking along lciturely. | 

Passau bo [in a thip] a rope, whereby all the ſheet blocks or pul- 
lies of the main, and forc-fails, are haled down aft; or the clew of the 
main-fail to the cubbridge-head of the main-mait, and the clew of the 
fore-fail to the cat head. 

Pa'sstp, fret. and part. of paſs, No good law paſſed. Aufn. 

PASSENGER { Auger. Fr. lere. It. Haliagero. 8 4 4 traveller 
one who is upon the road, a waytarer ; alſo one carried by land or 3 
and who kires in any vehicle the liberty of travelling. 

Passkriio {in muſic books} an air in all reſpects very like a minuc: 
except that it is play d more briſk and lively. Ws 

Pa's:ra Tot p./-} one who paties, or is upon the road. Caverr. 

Pa'seEH Velert [of ;aſffer, to paſs, and S uxt, Fr. lying. g. d. one 
who paſtes for and with the ſoldiers one day, but flies off the next] a 
faygut, or one who meutters as a toldicr, but is not a lifted man. i 

Passiv. or Pace extes [poftiite, Fr. poſſibil 1d, Sp. of 
Palit] ſuſceptibility of ſuffer ing, quality of receiving impreſlions from 
external agents. | 

PA'S212LE, ag. Fr. [pafftilcs, Lat.] ſuſceptible of impreſſion from ex- 
ternal agents. THe thereby meareth Chriſt's divine nature againit 
Apoilinarius, which held cven (is] deity itſelf pajfible. Hooker. But, 
N. B. Ape!l;narins was not fingular in this opinion; for, fo far as we 
can gather from antiquity, he had St. Juin, and his diſciple Tatian, 
with St. [rene vs, and the main body of the Arte-nicene Chriſtians, on his 
nde; as they had not yet carried their conceptions ot our Lord's divinity 
ſo nan, as ſhouid oblige them to ExTIAIX away (with Cerintbus) a 
See GxosTics, CFRINTHIANS, NeSTOR:- 
ANS, INCARNATION, and Maxnood of CiarsT, compared Anovr ALL, 
coniult the word EucyarisT, and read there, that Frcame paſſille.” 

PabssixC, fart. adj. [of pa,; fofſunt, Fr.] 1. Going by. 2. Omit- 
tirg. 3. Supreme, eminent, ſurpaſſing others. 4. It is uſed adverbi- 
ally, to enforce the meaning of another word; exceeding. Pasing fair. 
Aliiton. 

PA's$1xNG-BELL, aH. [of paſſing and Fell] the bell which rings at the 
hour of departure, 9 dab. | Md 

Pa'SSINGLY, adv. [of pafſiag} excellently; as, paffingly well. 

Pa"ss10x [ paſſro of patior, Lat.] 1. The receiving 4 an action, any 
effect cauſed by external agency. A body at reſt, when ſet in motion, is 
rather a pain than an action in it. Locke. 2. Violent commotion, or 
tranſport of mind. All the art of rhetoric, beſides order and perſpi- 
cuity, only moves the paſſions. Locke. 3. Love, affection, fondneis. 
To prove your puſſion for the daughter. Dryden and Lee. 4. Anger cr 
wrath. "The word paſſion ſiguiſies the receiving any action in a l 
philoſophical ſenſe ; in a more liniited philotophical ſenſe, it ſignifies 
any of the affections of human nature, as love, fear, joy, ſorrow : but 
the common people confine it only to anger. ata. 6. Zeal, ardor. 
"They can have no paſſion for the glory ot their country. Auen. 6. 
Eagerneſs. Abate a little of that violent a for fine cloaths. 7. Em- 
The laſt ſuffering of the Redeemer of the world. He 
thewed himſelf alive after his paſſion by many infallible proofs. At. 

To Pa's:10N, verb neut. [| afhomer, Fr.] to be extremely agitated, to 
ſhew great commotion of mind; obſolete. Shak-ſpears. 

Pas$10n [with phyſicians] any pain, uneaſineſs, or diſturbance in the 


body; as, the Iliac aH 


Pass1ox Croſs [in heraldry} is fo called, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to re- 
ſemble that croſs on which our Saviour ſuffcred, not crofled in the mid- 
dle, but ſomewhat below the top. | 

Pass10x Floxwer | granadilla, 
ing the reſemblance of ſeveral 
length. | 

3 N ect, the week next before the feſtival of Eaſter, named in 
commemoration of our Saviour's crucifixion. 

Pa's$10NATE, adj. [paſſione, Fr. appaſſiona do, Sp.] 1. Poſſeſſed with 
paſſion, moved by paiſion, cauſing or expreſſing great commotion of 
mind, A fpaſſtonate degree of concern and remorie. Atterbury. 2. 
Haſty, propenſe to anger, ſoon angry. $3. Amorous, 5 , 
a very paſfonate lover. 


Passiox aT E, for a thing, i. e. having a ſtrong defire for, or inclina- 


tion to it. 
To Pa"s510xaTt, verb ad. [of paſſion] 1. To aſſect with W 
"a are As _ 


To expreſs paſſiona:ely, both 
Pa'$$10NATELY, adv. [of paſſionate ; paſſhonnement, Fr.] 1. With paſ- 
ſion, with defire, with love or hatred, wich great commotion of mind. 
Paffionately loving of her huſband. Dryden. 2. Angrily. They lay the 
blame on the poor little ones, ſometimes paſſionately enough. Locke. 
Pa'$$10XATEXE5s [of paſſionate] haſty, choleric temper, propenſity to 
mind. Boyle 


pathon, vehemence or commotion of ole, 
ſentiments, geſtures, actions, & 


Pa's510xs [in poetry] the paſſionate 
which the poet gives his perſons. 

Pa'ssive [a, F. paſſive, It and Sp. of paſſivus, Lat.] 1. Receiv- 
ing impreſhons from ſome external agent. The mind is wholly paſfive in 
the reception of all its ſimple ideas. Locke. 2. Not reſiſting, not oppo- 
ang, ſuttering or bearing; in oppolition to acting. 

asIVE Prayer [with myſtic divines] is a total ſu of the in- 
tellectual faculties, in vertue whereof the ſoul remains, of itſelf, and in 
its own Powers, impotent, as to the producing any effects. 


a flower ſo named, from its hav- 
s, Sc. when ſpread out to its full 


Passrvt 
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Pacsrvs Principles [with chemiſts] are water and earth. which they ſo 
call, becauſe their parts are either at reil, or at leaſt not ſo fwiftly moved 
as thoſe of ſpirits, oil, and ſalt. | 

Pass1ve Voice of a Verb {with grammarians] one which betokens 
ſuffering or being acted upon, as decevr, | am taught, &c. 

Pa'ssIVELY, adv. [of paſſive] with a pafive nature, in a paſſive 


Pa'ssrveness [of paſſive] 1. Paſlive or ſuffering nature, paſſibility, 
power of ſuffering. 2. Quality of receiving impreflion from external 
a ts, 

— [paffivitas, Lat.] the ſtate of inſenſibility, paſſiveneſs; an 
innovated word. 

Pa's:over [of faſ and over] 1. A ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, ob- 
ſerved in commemoraizon of the deitroying angel's paſſing over their 
houſes and not killing their firſt-born, when he ilew thoſe of the Egyp- 
tians. 2. The — killed. Take a lamb and kill the paſover. 
Exodus. See l'AschA and PEXTECOSTE. 

Pass-Pato'ie, 2 word given at the head of an army, and thence com- 
municating it to the rear, by pating it from mouth t mouth. 

Pa'ss-yorT, Fr. a licence or letter from a prince, governor, Cc. 
ranting lil-erty and fafe-condutt to travel and go out of his territories, 
Reely and without moleſtation. . 

Pazs-yorT {in commerce] is a licence obtained for the importing or 
exporung merchand1zes, moveables, Sc. without paying duties, theſe 
are always given to ambaſſadors, Cc. and ſometimes to merchants, for 
importing, Cc. goods deemed contraband, G. | | 

PasT, pret. and part. pal. (of paſs] 1. Not preient, not to come. P/ 
and to come ſcem beit, things preſen. worlt. Soak jpeare. 2. Spent, 

ne through, undergone. A lite of gioriou: labour. r. Pepe. See 
o Pass. | | 

PasT, aH. elliptically uſed for paſt time. The % is all by death 

| Fenton. | 

PasT, prep. 1. Beyond in time. She was . aft aze. $:azey. 2. No longer 
capable of. When he was eſteemed pu en,. Hay: ard. 3. Beyond, 
out of reach of. What's gone and what's % help. Shakeſpeare. 4. 
Beyond, further than. Until ve be þ oft thy burders. Numbers. 5. A- 
bove, more than. Bows not 74, th: ee quarters of a yard long. Sf ner. 

PasrE [paſia, Lat.] 1. Ay thing mixt up ſo is to be iſcou and te- 
nacious, ſuch as cough made ot Hour or weil, for bread, pics, Sd. a ſub- 
ſtance made of boiled ilower and water, % fucking any thing. 2. A 
kind of cement. 3. Artifict 1 mixture, it niihtiva of precious Nones, 

'ToPasTE, verb act { prijecr, It. o , Hat. ] to Rick together with 
paſte. Pafting the vowels and confonants on the hides of dice. Locke. 

Pa'sTEBOARD, . [of ae ani Soars] 1. Mons mate antiently by 
paiting one puper upon another ; now made fon i, es by maccratin.;; 

„and caiting it in moulds ; fometimes by founding vid corduge, 
and cafting it in for:. 2. A very thin thavivg of wood, uſed wm making 
band-boxes, Sc. ET 

Pa'srenoand, 4. made of paſteboard. A fafebcard box. Mor- 
timer. | 

Pa'st+EL, Fr. [pa/ells, It.] the plant woud. | 

Pa"srerx [pajturon, paturen, Fr. of a horſe] 1. Is the lower part 
of the leg. between the ſcet- lock, or paſtern joint, and the coronet. 2. 
he legs of a human creature ; in contempt. So ſtraight ſhe walk d. and 
on ber pajterns high Drin. 3. A ſhackle for an horſe. | 

Pa'sriL [pojtilie, Fr. pojiigita, It. of pat, Lat.] 1. A feet ball, 
or perfumed compoſition. 2. A roll of P.tte, a eray on or for: of paſte, 
made up of various colours with gum, for painting. Peacham. 3. A 
ſort of a confection. | 

Pa'srime {of ha and time, fafſctemp:, Fr. pajjatemps, It. faſſati- 
empo, Sp.] diverſion, recreation, ſport, amuicwent. Addicted to luxury, 
recreation, and fpajiime. Watts. 

PasTixa'Ca, Lat. [with botaniſts] a parſnep. 


PasToPHO'RI [rar $5994, of re, à veil or bed, aud Prev, Gr. o 


bear] certain prieits, who'e otice ic wa, at ſolemn ſeitivals, to carry 
the ſhrine of the deity, when they were to pray jor fair weather, rain, 
Ee. 

Pa's rox, Lat. [jafleur, O. Fr. poft:re, It] 1. A ſhepherd or herdſ- 
man. 2. A minitter of a church, a clergyman who has the care of a 
flock, one who has fouls to feed with {ound doctrine, South. 

Pa"sTORAL, ad. Fr. | poficrale, it. paſtera.ic, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to a 
| or or minitter of a church, rela: ing to tae cure of fouls. The paftoral 
Care he had over his own flock. Holler. 2. Beſceming a ſhepherd, 
imitating a ſhepherd, rural, ruſtic. In tholep oral paſtimes Sidney. 

Pas roa al, fat. ¶ paſtorale, Fr. and It. Pa. Sp. and Lat ] a ſhiep- 
herd's ſong, or poem, by way of dialogue, in which the ſpeakers take 
upon them the churatter of ſhepherds and ſhe; rerdeties; a poem in 


Which any action or pauion is repreſented by its ctects upon a country 


life; an idylle, a bucolic. PH, i an imitation of the action of a 
ſhepherd, the form of this imuration is dramatic or narrative, or mixed 
of both; the fable funple, rac manners not too polite nor tov rulic. 
Pape. 

tba It. [in muſic book] an air compoſed after a very ſweet, 
eaſy, gentle manner, in imitation of thoſe airs which ſhepherds are tup- 
poſed to play. 

PasTORAL Staff, the ſtaff or crofier of a biſhop, wherewith they are 
mr Ferie, F l.] 1. A place where paſtry work 

Pa'sT&Y [ pati/{rie, Fr. patroceric, It.] 1. A place where paſtry work 
is wrought. 7. Pics, Sc. made oi patte, or baked paſte, 3. The act 
of making pies. Let never ficth machines your f try. Kg. 

Pa'srRY-cook {of paſtry and c; patifher, Fr. paſticcicre It. paſtele- 
ro, Sp. paſtelezrs, Port. ] a raiſer of paſte, one whoie trade is to make 
and fell things baked in paſte. 

Pa'sTURABLE, adj. {of paſture} fit for paſture. | 

Pa'sTURaGEe ( pajirrage, fdturage, Fr. paſtura, faſcolo, It. paſts, 
Sp. and Port. paſcua, Lat.] 1. Vailure, or paſture ground, grounds 

by cattle. 2. Ihe buſincis of feeding cattle. Otherwiſe all 

men would fall to p:/:rag-, and none to huſbandry. Spenſer. 3. The 
uſe of paſture. Cattle fatied by good paſturage. Arbuthnot. 

Pa'sTURING, part. adj. [of pafturc; paturant, Fr.] feeding, grazing 
on the ground. Milton. 

Pa'sry [paſte, Fr.] a pyc made either of fleſh or fruit, having a cruſt 
raiſed without a diſh. 

Pa'sruet, ah. Fr. [pa/iura, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1 Food, the act of 


; this ſenſe, if applied to human food, is unuſual. 2. Ground 
on which cattle fecd or graze, land which is neither meadow nor 


PAT 


ploughed; but kept for the feeding of cattle. 3. Human culture, edu- 
cation, inſtitution ; this is not very uſunl. From the tint re of cur 
infant age. Dryden. 4. The tced or feeding - place of deer. 

To PasTuRE, verb neut. to graze on the ground, i feed, as catde 
do. in a paſture. Sec PaSTiRING. 

To PasTure, verb act. [pofturer, Fr. p.forore, It] to put into paſ- 
ture, to feed came. 

Par, adj. [prob. of aptus, the letters being tranſpoſed by a meta- 
theſis. vr of pas, Lu. Skinutr) convenient. exact!) ſuitable either as to 
time or place, ſit to the purpoſe. This is a low „rd, and thould not be 
uſed but in burleſque writings. 

PaT, /t. [,atie, Fr. is a ot; and chence at may be a blow with 
the foot} 1 A ſmall blow, a liglit quick blow, 4 tap. Gay pats my 


a Pepe. 2. Small lump of matter beat into ſhape with the 


To Par, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to hit or ſtrike ſoftly, as with 
the finger, to T 


PATA cox atagen, Fr. pataccone, It.] a Spaniſh coin, in value about 
45. 84, fterling. 

Parabe'st, Lat. [of Hates. Lat. to be open] an antient female deity, 
to whom they attributed the care of the corn, when it ſprang from the 
blade. 

Pare'xa (of paterds, Lat.] a cover or lid of the chalice uſed in Ro- 
miſh churches to {old the particles of the hoſt, which is given the people 
to » when they mute an u,. Sec Euciartar and Ouiatiox of 

tht. 

Para'et, or PakTa'r, a Dutch liver, C.ve of which are in value 
ſix-pevce. : 

To Parcn, <erb act. prob. of razza, lt. a piece, oi KN , It. 
pudrzer, Dan.] 1. To mend or cover with a piece ſeu ed oh 2. I 
adorn the face with mall round ſpet, of black ik, to put patches on 
the face 3. Fo mend clue, to u end fo as that the urig. ual engen 
or beauty is lot, to botch. 4 lo make up of flucd or difteicut 
pieces in general. | | 

Parcu, ſobft. [of pat, at. a border] 1. A piece ſcwed on . 
garmeut, or any thing faloth, worn or torn, in order t coir or mend 
a hole. 2. A piece interted id motaic of variegaed work. 3. Mel 
particle, a parcel of Ind. Ve to gain a latle parch of vom; 
Shakeſpeare. 4. A terry ply tele Obftlete. 5 

Purcutx {of gte one that patches, a berchet. 

Patent, {of path} boi, bungling work, forgery. 0 
let. 3 15 

; Oo 
* * p OW {of pt "3 KENT & Per patch fon 2 garment, 

Faint (ea ant rj woik made by fewing ſmall piece: 
of diferent colours mic ch nelbl. th other, 

Pare [liert. erm. except it 4e, Fr. a: bend. SA,. r. T7 
changed into P] the ban; now commonty uied in conte: or tiduerple. 
but incient! in ferien language. 

Pat t [in torten, a fort of fortibeation Re what they cn! an 
hortc-thoe, not always regu, but prnerally oval, enc 4; parked nly 
with a _pircpet, having nothing te Man it; d is uſually ere ted in 
marſiy grounds to cove; the gate of a town. 

PA“ b, gi. {of att] having a pate or head. It is uſed only in 
comp. tion, as toro, ale”, Or cunning; fuulis tte df, or jonkitt». 3 

Parte”, as a crols patre [in heraldt, ] a crots nal in we cent and 
widening towards the 2xtremes. 

PaTtra'criox the aft of opening or laying open; act of diſcoverir 2 
or making manifeſt, ſtate of being open | 

PaTtLLa, Lat. [in anatomy | the rc und broad bone at the joining of 
the knee and leg, the whirl-bone of the knee. 

PATiN, Julft. [patira. Lat a plate. Now obſolete. S Zlgrare. 

Pa“ r ENT, adj. Fr. (patent. Lat] 1. Open to the peruſal of all; as, 
letters tent. 2. Something appropriated by letters patent. In king 
Charles the It's time, mauder was made 2 fan, commority; Ar- 
tier, | 

Pa"TExTSs, plar. of patent ¶ patentes, Fr. and Sp paterte, It. of patens, 
Lat. lying open] a writing fealed open with the broad 1+.) of the king- 
dom. Not complying with a 70v:l agent. Seit. 

Parexree', ac. [of patert] one who has had a patent granted 
him. 

Parts, Lat. a father, a title given to the head or chief of a mona - 
ſtery, Sc. of Franciſcan friars. | Z 

PaTER-NO'STER [Z. . our father] the Lu”: prover, fo. named from 
the firit tu o words of it in the fatto Menue. 

PaTER-NOSTERS [with Romen Cuthulcs] arc the great beads of 
their Cluplets, ulcd in the ir Je tions. a 

PAaATER-NO:TEK; (in architecture] certain ornaments placed under- 
neath ovolo's, cut in form ot beaus, either round or oval. | 

Crofs Pattr-x03TEr {With heralds] is the repretentation of a croſs 
made with beads. 

Part'sxal, ad. ¶patcrrel. Fr. pater nas, from fater, Lat. father] 1. 
Fatherly, pertaining to a father, hing the ꝛchten of a father. 2 
Hereditary, received in ſucceſſion or decent nom one's father. His 
paternal eſtate. Den. | 

 Pare'axiTyY [of paternal; or patornits, Fr. paturnus, from fater, 
Lat.] fatherſhip, the relation of a father, fatherlike affection of care. 

Parn [pad, Sax. padt, Du. p{ad, Ger! a track or beaten Way, 2 
road. In converſation it is uſed of a narto way to be patied on toot, 
but in ſolemn language ic mean> any pafſage or rad. | 

Paru of the Vertex {with aſtronomers} a circle de{cribed by any pan 
of the carth, as it turn round its axis. | 

Parukri'ci [with anatomiits] the fourth of the ten pair of nerve. 
which ariſe out of the medulla oblongata. 

Parut'ric Mafic, muſic that is very moving, exproflive, pation e, 
capable of exciting pity, compaſſion, anger, or the like p 1.03 : 

Paruk ric Nerves [in anatomy] the tourth pair winch e from $29 
medulla oblongata. | 

PaTHe'ric, or PaTHE'TICAL, ay. {partetigur, Fr. pate. 209 
Sp. patheticus, Lat. of nada, Gr.] muving the paiiuns o. aftections, 
paſſionate. 

PaTHE'TICALLY, adv. [of patheti sul; patletice, Lat. after a man- 
ner that moves the affectious. 

PaThE'TiCaLlLxE:s (of parbeticat) the duale of inygving the attes- 
tion | 


ein? 
”» 


Pa"rais 


PANT 


pr, Haien, Lat. Se. Gr. to ſuffer] a ſodomite, an ingle, 
who ſuffers his body to be abuted contrary to nature. 

PaT1i.£55, 
paths. Pat/[-/s woods. Suns. 

Pariogcyo:rozic, or PaTrocxowo'ricty, Lat. ſubp. [of ag., 
FaTon, rum nn, Of , an index from, , Gr. to know] 2 
$04 er aue ucpatate ſigu of ſuch and ſuch a diſeaſe, which is peculiar 
to the ditcaſe, and which, as ſuch, diſtinguiſnes it from all others. 
dee Di;anctiION and Piackisis. | 

P .110G4040x1C, a. [from the ſubſt.] belonging to ſuch ſigns of a 
dit ae as ire infeparable, deiigning the eilence or real nature of the diſ- 
Eaſe, not {-mptomatic. Jui uc v. * bb Fr. of "= 

Donnie, or PAT;i0.0 GICAL, ach. que, Fr. of wala:- 
iz. Of wa. and .. Gr.] treating of pathology, i. e. of the preter- 
natural conftitution of the body of man; diſcovering the cauſe, nature, 
to ens, diſcoverable effects, and difference of diſeaſes. 

Pirn01L0GisT [of rah. and A:yw, Gr: to treat of] one who treats 
of path. ogy. 

Partuo'Locy [pathologie, Fr. wa „from abs. and , Gr. 
to deſcribe] a part of phyſic which conſiders diſeaſes, their natures, 
cauſes, ſymptoms and differences. 

Painorort'a, Lat. [abw. of oa$:;, paſſion, and www, Gr. to 
make or cauſe] 1. The raiſing of a paſſion. 2. [With rhetoricians] a 
_— by which the mind is moved and ſtirred up to anger, hatred, 

ity, Tc. 

: P. nos {wabig, Gr.) 1. Paſſion, that which one ſuffers or has ſuffered. 
2. [With rhetoricians] it ſignifies the ſeveral affections which the orator 
excites in his hearers. Or rather thut mt, and affeclion of mind 
w hich he feels [or /cems to _ within himſelf; according to that rule 
of Herace, „ fi vit me flere, dilendum oft bibi prius.“ 

Pi'Tuway [of path and wa;] a road. Strictly, a narrow way, to be 
paſſed on foot. | nn 

Pa“ Tur E, ad. \patabilir, Lat.] capable of ſuffering, or having ſuf- 
fered ; alſo tufferable, tolerable. 

Pati nuraky, adj. [ patibulaire, Fr. of patibulum, Lat. a gallows] 
pertaining, to the gallows. : 

Parc, Fr. ſpezierza, Tt. prciencia, Sp. and Port. of paticntia, 
Lat } 1. A vertue enabling to endure pain, afflictions, loſſes, croſſes, cala- 
mities, Oc. with calmneſs of mind and conttarcy ; the power of ſuffer- 
ing or expetting long without rage or diſcontent; the power of ſupport- 
ins faults or injuric- without rexenge; lung ſuffering. 2. Sufferance, 
per niſſion. By their gu, be it ſpoten, the apoſtles preached. Hooker. 
3. An hetb, being a sort of large and very tour forrel, a ſpecics of 
dock. 

Pa“ Tit vr. Fr. fatiente, It. pacicute. 3 of patient, Lat.] 1. Having 
the quality of enduring ; that quietly and calmly bears pains ; not re- 
vengeful againſt injuries, afſſictions or affronts. 4. Not eaſily provoked. 
Be pariert toward all men. 1 Thfalonians. 5. Not haity, not vitiouſly 
enger Or impetuous, „ 

rt N. . [with phyſicians, c.] 1. One under their direction, 
in order or the cure of fs diſtemper. 2. l: is commonly uſed of the 
relation hen . the ſick and the phyſician. 3. It is ſometimes uſed ab- 
ſolutel) for a {ck perſon. The poor patient. Dryden. 4. That which 
receives imprcihons from external agents. 5. [In philoſophy] is cp- 
poſed to agent, or that which acts. 

To Pariter v at. [patienter, Fr.] to compoſe one's ſelf, to be- 
have with patience. Obſolete. Shakeſpeare. 

Parik vr Muſculus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the muſcle of patience, 
ſo called from the great ſervice of it in labour. It is the ſame as /evator 
ſcatelæ. | | 

?ATLIENTLY, atv. [of patience ; patienter, Lat.] with patience, with- 
out rage under pain or affliction. Without vicious impetuoſity. Fa- 
ricetly to attend oof dictates of their _ * Calamy. 

PA'TIENTNESS ient; patientia, Lat.] patient temper. 

PaTi'xe [patenc, 2 It. of patina, Lat.] a fort of 
ſaucer with which the chalice is covered at mais. 

P.'TLY, adv. [of pat] fitly, opportunely. 
 P.%rxes3 [of pat] fitneſs, opportuneneis. 

P.10'xCE, as a crols patorce with herald:] is a crofs that has its ends 


plate or 


flory, but yet differs from that which is called a cr fory, in that the 


flory circumfiexes and turns down like a fleur-de- lis, but the croſs pa- 
ten extends and ftretches to a certain patee form. 

P:'ra1zRcH [patriarche, Fr. patriarca, It. and Sp. patriarcha, Lat. 
©27;:zexnc, Gr.] the firſt father and ruler of a family or nation, one who 
governs by paternal right. So ſpake the Patriarch of mankind. Milton. 

PaTR1arCH [in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe] a biſhop in the church ſuperior 
to an archbiſhop; of which in antient times there were five, vir. at 

Rome, Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Jeruſalem, and Antioch. Patri- 
arc; and ccclcaſtical primates. Aliffe. See Exarcy and Bisnor. 
PaTtt1: RCHAL, adj. Fr. [ petriarcale, It. of patriarchalis, Lat.] 1. Per- 
taining to a patriarch, enjoyed or poſſeſſed by patriarchs. 2. Belonging 
to hicrarchical patriarchs. The patriarchal tees. Ari. | 
ParxtalxcnhAL Croſs [in heraldry] is one that has its ſhaft croſſed 
twice, the upper arms of it being ſhorter, and the lower longer. 
PaTk13'sCHATE [patriarchat, Fr. of patriarchatus, Lat.] the ſtate, 
dignity, or juriſdiction of a patriarch; alſo a primate of a national 
church. 
PaTrIarcnSH1P (of patriarch] the dignity or juriſdiction of a pa- 
triarch, a biſhopric ſuperior to archbiſhops. Ayl:Fe. 
PAa"TRIARCHY, ſuf ff. juriſdiction of a patriarch, patriarchate. Brere- 
al. 
PaTr1'ciix, 2%. [ patricien, Fr. patricias, Lat.] ſenatorian, noble, 
not plebeian. His ho ſe' hoofs wet with fatrician ood. Addijun. 
PaTRICIAN, Jul —— Fr. patricis, It. of patricius, Lat.] one 
deſcended of a noble family, a nobleman ; in tion to a plebean, 
Wealthy patricians. Swift. 


Parti ciaTe [ patriciat, Fr. of patriciatus, Lat.] the dignity of a pa- 


trician. 
Pparatuo'x IAU. adj. Fr. [fatrimoniale, It. of patrimmialis, Lat.] per- 
taining to an eſt · te of inheritance, poſſeſſed by inheritance. 


pTA, M {felrimeine, Fr. patrimenis, It. and Sp. of patrimminm, 
Lat.] an inkeritance, eilate, or money, deſcending from, or left by a 
lather to a fon. 

r. Peter's PaTRINMONY, a province in Italy, which, with its profits 
and dependencies, is united to the ice of Rome. | 


ac. [of path} untrudden, not marked with tracks or 


P AV 
Pa'Taror — Go. a father of his country, a public bene. 


one whoſe ruling is the love of his country. 

Pa'TR10T15M, the quality of acting like a father to his country; pub. 
lick-fpiritedneſs, love or zeal for one's country. 

Pa raiorsuir [of patriat] office, dignity, or quality of a patriot. 

PaTrIPA'SSIANS, a name given to the Sabellians, becauſe they be. 
lieved that the Father himſelf, and not the Son, was crucified. 

N. B. The patripaſſians and Noetian; were prior to Sabellins; and in 
deed Ep:thanins ts Sabellins as not maintaining that the Faruk x 
was incarnate and ſuffered ; tho' holding the foundation principle of the 
Noetians and Patripaſſians, wiz. that the Fa rut and the Sox were one 
and the ſelf-ſame individual Being. Sce MarcelLians, SABELLIaxi5v 
and NotTiats, compared with what we have offered under the word, 
1 and 1 _ 

ATROCINA'T10N, Lat. aQt of patronizing, protecting, or defend. 
g the act of maintaining the right of any — 

ATROCUNY [patracinis, It. patrocinium, Lat.] the ſame as patrocina- 
tron. 

PaTRo't, [patronille, patoxilie, O. Fr. in military affairs] 1. A round or 
march made by the guards or watch in the night-time, to obſerve what 
paſſes in the tircets, and to ſecure the peace and tranquility of the city 
or _ and to ſer that orders are kept. 2. Thoſe that go the 
rounds. 

To — verb neut. [ patrouiller, Fr.) to go the rounds in a camp 
or garriſon. 

fatre!] marching about a city, garriſon, &. 


ATRO'LING, bart. [of 


in the night, as ſoldiers do, to prevent ſurprizes, diſorders, c. 


Pa'Trox, Fr. and Sp. {padroze, It. of patronas, Lat.] 1. A friend of 
intereſt or power, one who countenances, ſupports or protects. 2. An ad- 
vocute, a defender, a vindicator. The patrons of innate principles. Lecke. 
3. A particular guardian faint of any kingdom, city, Sc. St. Mi- 
chel is mentioned as the patron of the Jews. Dryden. 4. {In common and 
canon law} one who has the right of preſentation to a benefice, one who 
has the gift of ecclefiaſtical preterments. 5. [In civil law] a maſter who 
has made his flave or ſervant free. 

PaTzox — navigation] a name given in the Mediterranean ſea to 
the perſon who commands the ſhip and mariners; and ſometimes to the 
perion u ho fleers, or the pilot. | 

Paraox Paramount, the king, who is fo to all the eccleſiaſtical benc- 
fices in England. | | 

Pa'TrROxXacr [of fatren ; patrocinium, Lat.] 1. Defence, protection, 
ſupport. 2. Guardianſhip of ſaints. Azjon. 3. [Fr. patronagzio, It. 
patronatus, Lat.] the right belonging to the founder of a chaed, Se ot 
preſentation to that benefice. | 

Lay PatrONaGe [in law] is a right attach'd to the „either as 
founder, or heir of the founder; or as poſieſfior of the fee to which the 
patronage is annexed, and is either real or L | 

Real Lay PATRONAGE, is that which is attach'd to the glebe, or to a 
certain inherirance. dh | | 

Perſonal Lay PaTROXACE, is that which immediately to the 
founder of the church, and is tranſmittible to his children and family, 
without being annexed to any fee. | 

Eccleſiaſtical Parroxact [in law] is that which a perſon is entitled 
to by vertue of ſome benefit which he holds. 

Arms of PaTROX in heraldry] are thoſe at the top, whereof ſome 
are marks of ſubjection and ance, as the city of Paris bears 3 
flowers de 4s in chief, to ſhew her dependance on the king. 

* verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to patromze, to proteR. 
S are. 

PA'TROSAL, adj. [patronalis, of patronar, Lat.} pertaining to a 
tron, — A. the office of a patron, a | * 

Pa raoxkss [atronne, r It. Sp. and Port. of patrona, 
Lat.] 1. A female patron, a that defends or ſupports. He pe- 


tition d his patroneſs. L Eſtrange. 2. A female guardian faint. 


PaTRoxi'sER [of patronize} a patron, defender, &c. 
To Pa'TrROxIZE, verb act. [patrocinor, Lat.] to protect, to counte- 
nance, to ſupport. He muſt not be patronized or winked at. Bacon. 
Pa"TROXSH1P [of patren] the office, &c. of a patron. | 
PaTroxY'uic, adj. [patronymigue, Fr. of patrenymicus, Lat. of rarpe- 
2 pertaining to the names of men derived from their ance- 
rs. 
 PaTroxY'mics, ſub. plur. of ie Gr.] names 
men derive from — nk — 122 — as 
ZEacidus the ſon of Aacus. Tectonides being a patronymic. Broome. 
PaTrxovi'LLe, Sce PaTRO'L. 


 PartrE's ſin heralery] a croſs pattee, is a croſs that is ſmall in the 
center, and goes widening to the ends. | Si 
Pa'"TTEx, or Pa'TTIN [patin, Fr. patine, Du.] a fort of clog or 
wooden ſhoe with an iron ring for a ſupporter, worn by women under 
the common ſhoe to keep them from the di | EE 
Pa'TTEx of Pillar, ſubft. the baſe. Ainſworth. 
Pa"TTEN-MAKER [of parte and maker] he that makes pattens. | 
ToPa'TTER, verb neut. [of pattie, Ft. the foot] to ſtrike as hail or 
any ſmall things falling, or being thrown in great numbers, to make a 
note like the quick ſteps of many feet. 


Pa'TTERN [ patron, Fr. patroon, Du.] 1. The original to 
imitation, the archetype, the exemplar, a model. 2. A ſpecimen, a 


part ſhown ; as, a _— of any thing. 3. An inſtance, an example. 
As a fearful pattern of his juſt diſpleaſure. Hooker. 4. Any thing cut 
out in r to dire the cutting ot 
ä verb act. _ Fr.] 1. To _ — 
ng. to . 2. To as an example to be followed. 

Neither — is 2 uſed. 

Pa"TuLovs [in botanie writers] that blows open. | 

Pa'vanx, Pava'na, or Pa'vin, a grave and ms: dance, 
wherein the dancers turn round, make a wheel or tail before them 
like that of a peacock ; alſo the graveſt and ſloweſt fort of inſtrumental 
muſic, conſiſting 2 three ſtrains 

Pxv'city [pancitas, paucus, Lat. few] 1. Fewneſs, ſmallneſs of 
number. Paucity of ſchols. Hater. 2. Smalleſs of quantity. Pazcity 
of blood. Brown. 


Pa“ uvotsnaw [i. e. an expeller of princes, or injuries] a title given to 


the 4 boy, — eg Lat] 1. 
o Pavx, verb ad. [ paver, Fr. of pavio, 1. To 
ſtones or bricks, to floor with ſtone. 2. To make a 


general. 


with 
ze eaſy, in 


PAa'VEMEMT 


us of the ixcarxaTION. But this is 


PAU 


Pa'vement [pavs, Fr. of pve, It. pavimentam, Lat.] a paved 
floor or cauſeway, ſtone floor, ſtones or bricks laid on the —_ 

Pa'ver. See Pa'vie. 

Pave'xT1a [among the Romans] a goddeſs who, as they fancied, 

children from fears; or, as others (ay, frightened them. 

Pave'se, or Pavr'st [have Fr.] a large thield which covers the 
whole body. 

Pavotsa'DE, or Pay1sa'do, a target of defence in a galley, to cover 
the ſlaves that row on the benches. 

Pav1l.a'DE, a ſhelter for rowers in a galley. 

Pa'vieR [an pavear, Fr. pavitor, Lat.] a maker of pavements in 
fixects, one who lays the ſtones. 

PAVIERS is an ancient company, their coat argent, a chevron between 
three rammers /ab/e. 

Pavr'iiox L, Fr. padigli:ne, It. pavelion, Sp.] a tabernacle or 
tent of ſtate, a temporary or moveable houſe. 

Pavitiox [of papiliz, Lat. or padighione, It.) a turret or building 
uſually inſulated, and under one ſingle roof, ſometimes ſquare, and 
ſometimes in form of a dome. 


| Pavr'tiox [in war] a tent raiicd on poſts to lodge under in ſummer- 


time. 

Pavil tox = heraldry] * covering in form of a tent, which inveſts 

or wraps up the armories of divers kings and ſovereigns, depending onl 
God and their ſword. . 

To Pa vii iox, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to furniſh with tents. 

To PaviLiox, verb cut. Lo be encompailed or incloſed in a pavilion, 
to be ſheltered by a tent. Dr dx. 

Pavi'“Liox ko, part. u. [of paviliar] covered with a pavilion. Ni- 
for. | 
Pavi'tions ¶ in architecture] a term uſed for projecting pieces in the 
facade of a building, which mark the middle of it. ON 


Pau'LiaxisTs, a ſect fo called; the followers of Paulus Samoſatenus, 


a biſhop of Antioch, who explained away the t, or real ſubſtan- 
tial exiſtence of the ſon of God before his incarnation, and affirmed Chritt 
to be (as Euſebius wel! exprefſes it) x22; 71 £10w a33;wres, i. e. a man 
of the ſame nature in pr with * m_ Eccuej. Hijier, Ed. Reb. 
Stephar. p. 79. and Euſeb. de Eccliſ. T heolog. Ed. Colin. p. 75. Whereas 
in the 142 of Euſchbius, Novation, Irena at, and as 4 body of 
the Antenicenes, c. He was a divine ſpirit, or perſon, united to fleſh, 
and not (as Paul, quibbling on the different acceptations of the term 
Logos, affirmed) a man of the /ume nature in common with us, united to 
the intelligent principle [or reaſon] of God the Father. Epiphariae, Ed. 
Bafil. p. 262, 266. | 

Df ofrine of Paul was condemned by the firſt council of Ani, 
compoſed of no lefs than 80 biſhops, and held {as Prrawias obſerves) about 
A. C. 260. But the letter, which Hymenez:; biſhop of Jcruſatem, in con- 
junction with ſome others then preſent, wrote to him upon this occaſion, af- 
fords us the beft and „nie comment on his whole ſcheme. For after ha- 
ving profeſt (agrecably to all their predeceffors in the faith) their belicf 
„in ONE UNBEGOTTEX, unoriginated, inviſible, and immutable God; 
the knowledge of v/#0M is communicated to us by 11s fon ;” they pro- 
ceed to obſerve, ** that this fon is the fr/-bern , all creation:” [and 
not, as the biſhop of Sameſata affirmed, a being that began to exiſt ſo 
late as the reign of Aug Cz/ar] nor was he, as Poul! and S:cinws atter 
Him inſinuated, a God by mere predefiination, or fore-browledze ; but 
251% X24 US95040% 2:3, i, e. a God in ESSENCE and HYPOsT ASH, f. e. 2 
divine perſon, poſiciied of his own proper eſence, and ſulſlantialiy exiſting; 
and no at mere attribute, or power; not ar worzror emmignuy (ior fo the coun- 
cil explains itſclf) not the UNsUBSTAXTLAL KNOWLEDGE [or reaſon] of 
God the Father. [See HyyosT as1s.] And whereas Par! had objected to 
them, that upon their ſcheme they advanced the doctrine of rwO Gos; 
they deny that charge, by obſerving {with all antiquity) that the Son's 


Godhead extends only over the creation commonly to called; whereas the 


Father's Godhead extends over the Son HIMSELF, and conſequently over 
all things without exception; and in ſupport of this diſtinction in point of 
Godhead, they appeal to thoſe words Cob ru Go hath arinted 
Thee,” &c. Sec Dirukiet, FinsT Cavst, and Moxarcur of the Uz:- 
werſe compared. To the ſame effect they obſerve, © that whatever 
ncy and concern the Son of Cod had in the work of creation, it was of 
the miniſterial kind; as being in conſequence of the FarnERs coumanD, 
and fulfilling the Farukk's CouxsEI. [or will:] As alſo “that in ſub- 
ſerriency to the Farutr's wirt, he made thoſe divine appearances 
mentioned in ſcripture ; he did io in the capacity of his FaTnutr's axceL 
[or meſſenger :] nor do they ſcruple to aſurm ** that it weuld be an im- 
ious thing to ſuppoſe, this inferior character, wiz. of an angel or meſ- 
E „vas applicable to the Gop of the uxiverse. [Sec Angel of 
Gees PrySExNCE, MEepiatet Agency, and CERrINTHIASS, compared 
with lrenæus adv. Hereſe:, Ed Grabe, p. 208] and when proceeding to 
explain the doctrine of the Id caR NA. they do it, not by affirming 
(with Pan!) that Chriſt was a man of the SAME NATURE ix COMMON 
with us) united to Something divine : But by telling us, that the nov. 
which was from the virgin, contained the whole fullneſs of Godhead,” 
i. e. contained that truly divine perſon, whoſe pre · exiſtence Paul denied; 
and who now emptied himſelf [obſerve their phraſeology] amo 72 was iz 
be, i. e. FROM being equal [or like] to God.” And what is well worthy 
our notice, they ad, that he was ene perſen AFTER one and THE 
SAME MANNER, both before and fince his incarnation ;” f. e. as they ex- 
plain it, a fpirit, one and the ſume thing in ESSENCE ; [and not a com- 
found of a mere human ſoul with ſomething divine] one and the ſame 
thing; tho", according to the different views in which he is conſidered, 
admitting of different names and appellations.” [See MoxorurlirzEs.] 
All which ſhould ſeem to caſt no favourable aſpect on fone /ater fy/tems 
of divinity; and in particular on thoſe itures which they have given 
not the only light, that may be ſtruck 
out from this nozLE MoxUMENT of antiquity : The reader will find 
ſomething more, and perhaps of equa/ importance, under the word Px o- 
BOLE, SABELLIANS, or VALENTIN1AaNsS, compared with what we have 
already ſuggeſted under the words Homoustans, and Nicexe Council. 
PauLi'ciaxs [ſo called of Paxz/us their chief] to the errors of the 
Hani , they added an abhorrence of the croſs, and employed it to 
the molt ſervile uſes out of deſpight. Sec PauriAxisxs. 
Pauncu. See Pav'xcurs. 
To Pauxen, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to pierce or rip the belly, to 
take out the paunch. Shakeſpeare. 
Pav'xcnes, plur. of paunch, which the Scots chiefly retain when they 
{peak of the ma of a cow or ox [pan/e, Fr. pancia, It. pargo, Sp. pants, 


PEA 


L. Ger. and Teut. pantex, Lat.] the belly, inteſtines, or puts of an a- 
mal, the region of the guts. 

Pav'yes, /ab/t. Lat. a poor perſon, one who receives a!ms. 

arma Pau'rpER15, in form of a poor man. Thus to ſue in forme fan 
þeris, is when the judge of a court aſſigns an attorney, clerk, or counſel, 
to —_— the cauſe of a poor perſon, and to plead for him or her with- 
Out fers. 

Pausa'srus [among the Romans] an officer who directed the ſtops, 
or pauſes, in the ſolemn pomps or proceſſions of the goddeſ. Iſis. 5. e 
the ſtands or places where the ſtatues of Iſis and Anubis were fer down ; 
alto an officer in the gallics who gave the ſignal to the rowers, that they 
8 act in concert, and row al:ogether. 

Ausk, Fr. It. and Sp. [par/a. Lat. raue, Gr.] 1. A reſt or ſtop. 2 
place or time, an intermiſhon. 2. Sulpenic, doubt. 1 ſtand in fa : 
where I ſhall firſt begin. S/.4-/prore. 3. Break, paragraph. apparent 
ſeparation of the parts of a diſcourte. Thoſe partitions and par/es which 
men educated in the ſchools, oblerve. Lor4e. 4. {In muſic} an artificial 
diſcontinuance of the found or voice. 5. A character of ſilence or re- 
poſe, place of ſuſpending the voice marked in writing. 

To Pausk, werb newt. aner, Fr. panſare, It. and Lat.) 1. To make 
a ſtop for a time. not to proceed. Tarry, fauie a day or two. Shate- 
ſieare 2. To conſider, to deliberate. Paaſing a little upon the matter. 
Nelles. 3. To be intermitted. The pealing organ and the pax/irg 
choir. 7icke/l. £ 

Pavu'str {of parſe] one that pauſes or deliberates. Shatrſceare. 

Paw, Fe] an interjection of nauſeating. 

Paw, /ubft. [ patte, Fr. cn, W el.] 1. The foot of a beaſt of prey 
2. Hand; in contempt. Hrg. | | 

To Paw, web net. {from the ſobſt. patiner, Fr.] to draw the fore- 
foot along the ground. 

To Paw, verb az. 1. To frike witha draught of the forc-foct. 2 
To handle roughly. $3. To fen, to flatter, tert. 

Pawtv, at. [of faw] 1. Having paws, 2. Broad- ſooted. 4 / 
worth. 

Pawr. [in a ſhip] alittle piece of iron bolted to one end of the beam. 
of the deck, fo as to keep the capſtan from recoiling. 

To Pawi the Capftar | a fea phraſe] to top the capſtan with the paul. 
» _ [in Guinea] a ſmall piece of money, equal to three tart... 

ngliſh. 
| = rs, It. enjecnr, Sp. vfand, H. Ger. paendt, Du. pan), 7. 
Ger. pant, Su. pur, Fr.] 1. Something given to pledge as ſecurity f.: 
money borrowed or promiſe made. 2, The ſtate of being pledge. My 
honour is at pater, Shakr/or 145 + A common man at chefs. Herti 

To Pan x, cr of, lten, tic noun ; imprgaare, It. nt, Sp. of 


- pcanden, []. Ger.] to pledge. to give in 4 e. to put into the han !. 


of another as a tecurity for inn borrowed, | 

P\'vwy-nrokts [of lau and Gr: ; pander, Du.] one who lend; 
money upon a pledge 

Pax [with Roman catholic-] a kind of image given to be kiſſe ] whe:; 
they go to the offering. | | 

To Par [parer, Fr. proare, It. ap2gar, Sp. and Port. pace. Lat.] . 
To diſcharge a debt. 2. Lo diſin its cue to whom any thing :: e with 
his money. 3. To atone, to make amends by ſuffering. 4. [Prob of 
S. Gr.] to beat. Shete//earc. 5. To reward, torecompenſe. 6. To 
give the equivalent for any thing bought. 

To Pau the Scams of a Ship prob. of cx, Fr. pitch] to lay them over 
with hot pitch; or to lay on a coat of yew ſtuff, after her ioil ha- been 
burnt off; this ſtuff is a mixture of tallow and ſoap, or of train oil, roſin 
andi briniſtone, boiled together. | | 

Par, ſulſ. (from the verb; pare, Fr. paga, Sp. and Port.] wages, 
hire, payment, or money given in return for service. 

To be Pay'p [a ſea wal] a ſhip is ſuid to be ſo, when ticking about 
all her ſails are back · ſtay d. 7. e. lie flat againſt the maſts and throuds. 

Pa'YABLE, adj. [fagabile, It.) 1. That is or ought to be p il, due. 
2. Such as there is power or ability to pay. Thanks are a tribute - 
ble to the pooreſt. South. 

Pa'y-par [of pay and day] day on which debts 
or wages paid. 

Pa'ysr [paieur, Fr.] one that pays, . | 
Pa'xixc, part. act. of pi; [of paart, of parc, Fr.] 1. Diſcharging a 


are to be diſcharged, 


debt. 2. A beating. 
Pa'vMExT [payerient, Fr. pagamerto, It. agamient, 551 1. The act 
of paying of money. 2. The ditcharge of delt or promiſe. 3. A re- 


ward. The azment or fin. Hooker, 4. Cha#ifement, ſound beating. 
Prompt Pax uk xx, the payment of a bill or debt butoce it becomes 
dae. | 
Pa'yxtwus, pagan: or heathens Sev Paix iu. * 
To Pars, verb act. [ulcd by Spenſer for fee] ꝛ0 balance ; obſo- 
lete | 


Pa'ysr»> [of pay/e] one that weighs. | 

Pay'TREL [ie, Fr. pettor ac, Lat.] the breaſt-plate of a horſe 
furniture. | 

Pt a [Hei, Fr. pijells, It. piſam, Lat. pipa, Sax. ] a kind of pulſe. 

Peace [pax, Lat. paix, Fr. face It. paz, Sp.] 1 Reſt, quict. con- 
tent, or happineſs, by way of ialutation, a>, Peace be unto thee. Judges. 
2. Reconciliation of differences. Let him make peace with me. Via. 
3. Reſpite from war, the direct oppoſite to war. 4. Quiet from ſuits or 
diſturbances. And commandcd that Sherborn ſhould hold his land in 
peace. Davies. 5. Reit from any commotion. 6. Stilneſs from riots or 
tumults. 7. A ftate not hoſtile, concord, agreement. Rewarded evil 
unto him that was at peace with me. P/a/ms. 8. Silence, ſuppreion ot 
the thoughts. I held my peace. P/aim;. | 

Prack, interj. ſtop, filence. Peace, the lovers are aſleep Crab. 

He that would live in Ac and ted, 
Muſt hear and ſec, and (ay the bet | 

This diſtich is a dehortation from cenſoriouſneſs and detraction. 

Peace [in the ſenſe of the law} a quiet and inoffenn ve behaviour to- 
wards the king and his people. 

Peace of the King, that peace and ſecurity both for 1's and goods, 
which the king affords to all his ſubjects, or foreigners taken into his pro- 
tection. | 

Clerk of the Prack, an officer of the ſeſſions of the peace, hoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to read indictments, to inrol the acts, and to draw up the pro- 
ceſs ; to return the copies of indictment, outlawries, attainders, &. to 
the king's bench 


90 PzA'CEABLS, 


PE 

„ raptt, .. of prace; paiible, Fr. pacifier, It. and Port. apa- 
vibe, Sp. patient. I. at.] 1. Quiet, undiſturbed. 2. Not turbulent, 
107 quarrelfome, not given to ſtiſe. 3. Free om war, free from tu- 
mult. Introduced in a pracabie manner. Sur. 4. Not violent, not 
bloody. A happy and pracrable death. Hale. 

Pra Centiextcs (ot peaceable] peaceable temper, quiet diſpo- 
1.470 

Fi, CEFABLY, av. [of peacrable; paiſiblement, Fr.] 1. In a pence- 
{bl manner, without war, without tumult. Su /. 2. Witnout diitur- 
vance or tumult. Didturb him not, let him paſs feaccably. Sba c- 
$4 117, 
"I errut, ad. [of peace and fell] 1. Quiet, not in war. 2. Pa- 
cnc, uiid. e power. Dryden, 3. Undiſturbed, ſtill, te- 
care. Nat ſaw difpleas'd the pracrfu/ cottage rife. Fee. 

Pra'CEFULLY, adv. [of peaceful] 1. Quietly, without diſturbance. 
2 Miluty, gently. 

Pea'cerviitss [of peaceful] quiet, freedom from dilturbance. 

Pra'crmak+ts ſof peace and mater] one who reconciles differences. 

Pea'CE OFFERING, at. [of prace and offer] among the Jews, a ſa- 
crifice or gift offered to God, tor atonement or reconciliation tor a crime 
or offence. 

Pea'ceranrTeED, adj. [of prace ard partcd] difiniſied from the world 
an _ Shakeſpeare. | 

EACH (ce, Fr. peſca, It. jer/fg:, Sp. matur perficum, Lat. perpuap. 

Sax. ] a fruit well known. 

To Pr acu, verb act. {corrupted from ts impeach} to accuſe of ſome 


crime. Dryden. 
Pt 4 "CH-COLOURED, ad}. {of prach and c:4ur} having a colour like a 
peach. Shakeſpeare. 


Pri'cuick [of fea and ch the chicken of a peacock. Southery. 

Pex cocx [pavs, Lat. papo, Sax. xcau. Ger. par, Fr. 2 It. . 
n. Sp. patam, Port. of this word the etymology is not known ; per- 
haps it is pea cock, from the tuft of feathers on its head; the peak of 
women being an ancient ornament: if it be not rather a corruption of 
 Geauceg, Fr. from the more ſtriking luſtre of its beſpangled train] a fowl 
eminent for the beauty of his feathers, and particularly of his tail. 

Pra-uEx [of pea and her; prnacte, Fr. fave, Lat.] the female of 
the peacock. 15 | | 

Pear [peac Sax. pique, Pic, Fr.] 1. The harp point of a thing. 2. 
Tune riſing forepart of a headdrets. 3. The top of a kill or eminence. 
Or on Meaudei's bank or Latmus feat. Prior. 4. Any thing pointed 
or acu:ninated. 

To Peak, vert ant. [ſome derive it of piectning. It. or prournns, Sp. 
ſmall or litite) 1. Lo look ſickly or weaxly. 2. Jo make a mean 
fizure, to ſneuk. The peating cornuto her hoſband. Stare. 

Pr AKI, ert. of te peak ; which fee. 

PeaL (pelle, #5 frivere tympanum, Lat. a ſucceiiion of loud ſounds) a 
loud norte, cſpecially of bells, thunder, cannon, or any other loud in- 
ſtruments. And urg a HIDEOUS PEAL. Aitun. 

To Pear, werb next. [from the ſubit.] to play loudly and folemunly. 
The call organ. Milton. Re 

To Prall, verb a2. 1. To aſſail with loud noiſe. See Prat. 2. 
To ſtir with ſome agitation. £Zin/aworth. 

1 Pr'alko, fart pafſ. [ot ts pcal] troubled or deafened with the noiſe. 
Li. Len. ä 

Pra [in heraldry] is when the field or ground of furs of a coat of 
arms is ſabie, and the pou derings are er. 

Pe ar [foire, Fr. fera, It. Sp. and Port. of grrum, Lat. pene, Sax. 
pere. Dan. prere, Du. patroa, Su. ] a ſort of fruit, of which Mr. Miller 
enumerates 84 ſpecies. 


Pear [peri-, Fr. perle, Dan. pcetl, Du. perl, Ger. peapl, Sax. perla. | 


Sp; ſuppoted by Salmaſius to come from ru, Lat. a little rule or 
ball] a gem or jewel; a hard, round, white, clear ſubſtance, uſually 
roundiſh, found in a teſtaceous fiſh reſembling an oiſter. Pearis, tho' 
eſteemed of the number of gems by our jewellers, are but a diſtemper in 
the creature that produces them. The fiſh in which pearls are moſt fre- 
quently found, is the Eaſt-Indian berbes, cr pearl otter: others are 
{ound to produce pearls, as the common oilter, the muſcle, and various 
ether kinds; but the Indian pearls are ſuperior to all. | 

P: ak in heraldry] by thote heralds that blazon the coat armour of 
great men by precious ſtones inſtead of colours, is uſed inſtead of 
whe. | 

Musher of Px ARI, is the ſhell of the pearl oiſter, or fil wherein the 
pearl» are formed. 

Print ,2.g [with occuliſts] an annatural white ſpeck, or thin filin 
over the ee. | | 

P-.zL {with printers] a ſwwall fort of printing letter. 

Pran, aq. [of pearl] adorned or ſet with pearls. Miitan. 

P:\'ntcaass, PEARLPLAxT, and Pea'sLwoxr, ih. names of diſſe- 
rend pl nts, Ainſfeuorth. 


Pasa, ag. 1. Abounding with pearls, containing pearls. Inveſt- 
ed with a gar ſhell. WF vad tr. 2. Reſembling pearls. P-ar/; 


cew. Dryacn.. 

Pr:aMa'tx, a fort of delicate apple. 
weil known frux. Mercer. 

PPA IGEL {forrrer, Fr. gere, It. feral, Sp. perexra, Port. of pir1xe, 
Sax.] a fruit tree, of which there are divers ſpecies. The 7car-ircc, 
critics will have to borrow his name of aw»;, fire. Bacor. 

Peas, when it is mentioned as a ſingle body, it is pea, but makes 
geas in the plural; but when ſpoken of collectixely. as food or a ſpecies, 
it is called ea, ancient! peaſon, pira, Sax. pots, Fr. pie, It. im, 
Lat.] food of peaſe. 77 

Pe a's-BOLT, or hawm, pea-ſtraw. | 

Pea'saxt [paiſant, Fr.] à countryman, a clown, a hind, one whoſe 
buſineſs is rural labour, 

Pea"saxTRY [Of prafent; ler paiſars, Fr.] the body of country people 
or ruttics, peaſants. Ihe peaſartry in France. Le. fe. 

Pe:s-co'b, or PEa-:NEuL [of pea, wd, and +7; pipa-cobbe, Sax.) 
the ſhe!] or huſk of peas. A ſheaPd perjcod. Shakeſpeare. 

PeaT, 1. A fort of fewel dug out of mooriſh ground, a kind of turf 
uſed for fire. 2. [from petit, Fr. little] a little darling, any dear play- 
thing. It is now commonly called per, and much uſed among the Scots. 
A pretty frat. Shakeſpeare. 

8 or PII STo' KH Cpæbolyxona. Sax. ] a fort of ſtone for 
paving ti a tone diflinet from flint:, being not in layers, but in one 


Pearmain is an excellent and 


PE D 


1 maſs, tho' ſometimes of many colours. Popularly, a Ina. 
one. 8 

Prrntz- ca ral, /abft. The cryſtal. in form of modules, is faund 
lodged in the carthy ſtrata left in a train by the water departing at the 
conclumon of the deluge. "This fort, called by the lapidaries eee 
fta, is in ſnape "regular. IT ondward. , 

P+:'sr1 tD, a4. [or pebble) ſprinkled or abounding with pebbles, A 
pebbled thore. 7 en 9. 

Pr'nalx, ad. [of geh; full of pebbles. The pebbiy gravel nexr. 
T homp/er. 

PzccaBrLiTtr, %%. {of peccable] Rate of being ſubject to fin. De 
car of Picty. 

Pr'ccantt, a. (ecco, Lat.] incident or ſubject to fin. 

Peccanr'i o, Sp. e, Fr.] a pardonable fin, ſmall fault, 3 
venial or rather triviai offence. 

Pr*ccaricy {of j-icart | bad quality. The pcccanq of the humour, 
Wiſeman. 

Pr ccaxT, ad, Fr. {| prccante, It. peccart. Lat.] t. Committing a ſault. 
oſtending, crime . © te. t. 2. Corrupt, ill diſpoſed, injuriou 
to health, offenti de io the Body. It 15 chictty uſed by medical writer 

Peccaxny Hinmar: in phyüc] the humours of the body which offend 
either in quantity or quality, 7. e. when they are either morbid, or ir 
too great abundance. 2. Wrong, bad, deficient, unformal. It the: 
citation be procant in form or matter. Mc. | 

 Pecea'y:, ft. (I rave offended} to cry percawys, is to acknowledge 
a fault. See Pati: ta, and add Par & TRICAL, aj}. belonging to tu. 
pal , 

Prot ita, Lat. ſway; the elbow, and ayza, Gr. a capture] the 
gout in the elbow joints. dee Ouocga, and read Hf. | | 

Pt'cra, a dry wcature containing two gallons. | 

Peck [/rrotrn, Ur. trom pocea, or perhaps, fays Skinner, from par, 2 
reſtel] 1. A dry meaiure containing eight quarts, the fourth part of + 
buthel. 2. Proverviaily in low language, a great deal. Sackieng. 

To Prex, wb at. (hequetter, beeguer, Fr. beccare, It. par. Sp. 
picken, Du.] 1. lo ftirike with the biil, as birds do. 2. To pick vj 
food with the beak. 3. Io ſtrike witha pointed inſtrument in genera; 
this ſeems a corruption of 74. and fo it is commonly uſed, Carew 
4. To ſtrike, to make blows at. Mankiad lie pecking at one another, 
L'Ej!range. | | 

L'CKER {of poi] 
qvrodepect'r. | 

Pz"c«1:», 2. {corrupted from Feu] ſported, variegated with 
ſpots or ſtains IA. | | 

PEcqetT's D::*: [in anatomy] the thoratic duct, ſo called from P. 
5e, its diſcoverer. _ : | | 

P:CTEN /Pencrts, Lat. {with botanifls] the herb ſhepherd's neevle. 

Pt crmai [peccirts, gen. of eden, Lat. a comb] having the form 0: 
a comb. Brau. | | 

Pri crixarED, adj. {prfter, Lat.] put one within another alternate!y. 
To ſit croſs legg'd, or with our fingers pretinated. Bro. 

PECTIXA II x, the Rate of being pectinated. Brown. 
Prcri'xEUs, Lat. [wich anatomilts] the third of the 15 muſcles of the 
thigh, ſo named becauſe it has its origin in the fore-part of the 05 


pectinis. | | 
Os {with anatomiſts] the ſhare bone, which is the lower 


1. One that pecks. 2. A kind ef bird; as the 


PECTINIS 
and inner, or the tore-part of the os innominatum. 

Pr'cToRaL, az. Fr. { petteratc, It. petaral, Sp. of pectoralis, Lat.] per- 
taining to, or good for the breaſt. Sometimes uſed in a ſubitantive form. 
Petorauts Mete preicribed. Wijeman. | 

Pe:cTor al. ſalſt. Fr. ¶pcclcrale. Lat.] a breaſt-plate. See Ey ROD. 

PecTorar Mzſcle [in anatomy] a muſcle which moves the arm for- 
wards; ſo named on account ot its ſituation, which ariſes above from 
the clavicula, and below from the breait-bone and all the endings of 
the upper ribs, and is implanted in the upper part of the ſhoulder-bone. 

Prcroxa'LE, It. and Lat. ¶ pecteral, Sp.] a breaſt-plate. 

Pr'crokais [in medicine] are remedies proper to ſtrengthen and re- 
lieve the breaſt and ſtomach; or againlt the diicaics of them. 

Prcro'r1s Os, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſame as ffernum. 

PE*CULATE, als. ¶ pecuiatus, Lat. pecuiat, Fr. in civil law] the crime 
of rubbing the public, theft of the public money, by a perſon who ma- 
nages it, or in whoſe cuſtody it is depoſited. 

| hs, fr [ prendat, Fr. of pecalatus, Lat.] the act of robbing or 
chcating the public. 5 

Pzcur.a'ror, Lat. robber of the public. 1 

Pecu Lian, ad}. Sp. [eculiare, It. of peculiaris, from feculium. Lat. 
pecule, Fr.] 1. Particular. ſingle. One peculiur nation to ſelect. Milton. 
2. Proper, appropriate, belonging to any one with excluſion of others. 
The word humour is pecaliar to our Engliſh tongue. Swift 3. Not 
common to other things. Hymns they are that chriſtianity hath pecu/rar 
unto itſelt. _ | 5 1 | | _ 

P;cvLtaR, . 1. The property, the excluſive property. h. 
2, Something bee from the ordinary juriſciction. 

A Pecut1an, is a pariſh or church that has juriſdiction within itſelf 
for a probate of wills, Ec. being exempt ſrom the ordinary of the 
biſhop's courts. Thus the king's chapel is a royal peculiar, free fron: 
all ſpiritual juriſdictions, and only governed by the king himſelf as ſu- 


pieme ordinary. 
particularity, ſomething found only in 


Ptculta'rinty [of fecuiiar] 
one. Savift, 

Pecu'LiaRLY, adv. [of peculiar ; feculiariter, Lat.) 1. Particularly, 
ſingly, after a peculiar manner. Woodward. 2. In a manner not com- 
mon to others. 

Pecu'Liarxess [of peculiar] peculiarity. | 

Court of Peculians, a court which takes iſance of thoſe mat- 
ters which relate to ſuch pariſhes as are exempt from the juriſdiction of 
the biſhop in ſome dioceſes, and belong peculiarly to the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury. 
Pecu'xta [among the Romans] money. A deity, which, as they 
over riches ; who had —— Argentinus, whom 


held, 
ay ored that they might grow rich. 

ECU'NIARY, ad. {pecuntaire, Fr. pecuniario, It. and Sp. pecuniarius, 
from pecunia, Lat. money] 1. Pertaining to money. Conſiſting of mo- 
ney. A pecumary mult. _ 

Pr b, t. 1. A ſmall packſaddle. Tſcr. 2. A baſket, a hamper. 
A hatk is a wicker ped wherein they uſed to carry fiſh, Spenſer. 
| Proa- 


PEE 


Pn GO GICAT [ 7343ayoyin do Gr.] pertaining to inſtruction of youth, 
ar to diſcipline, ſuiting a ichoolmatter. 

PenaGo aur, Fr. f e. It. and Sp. ralzyyy >, from vag, a boy, 
and ae. Gr. to guide] an initructor of youth, a ſchoolmaſter, a pe- 
dant. Dryzer. 

To Pe'raGocue, verb ad. {from the ſubſt.] to teach with magiſte- 
74! ſuperciliouſneſs. Pry. 

pr 'pacocy [pedegogia, Lat. of 72424ywyin, Gr.) The maſterſhip, 
inſtruction, diſcipline. Above the pc4agegy of Moles' rod. S 

i't "DAL, adj. ¶pedalis, trom edis, gen. of en. Lat. a foot] pertaining 
to a foot in meature. 

Pr oats, /. Fr. \ pal, It. of t, L. at. and Fr.] the large 
pipes of an dig in, fu called becauſe played and Rooped with the 
foot. 

Prza'xEus [in civil Ru] a petty judge, who has no formal ſeat of 
juftice, but hears cauics ttanding, and without any tribunal. 

Pe DAN. Fr. [d It. and Sp.] a ſchool maſter who profeſſes to 
infiruct and govern youth, to teach them humanitie and the ut. Shaks- 
ſfeare. 

Pr DAN TIC, or PrDñANTIcA [of fodante/queo, Fr. ea nteſcc. It. fe- 
da lico. Sp.] pertaining to or like a pedant, awkwarcty oftentatious of 
literature. f 

PeDA'NTICALLY, adv. {of fedautica.] with au oftentation of li- 
terature. Dryden. 

Pe 'daxTRY [c,, Fr.] pedantickneſe, oftentation of ſhewing 
ncedleſs literature. | 

To Prob, verb nent. to be buſy about trifles. ee. It i- 
commonly written ie. | 

Pe'ptracTyY [ac:gzriz. Gr. love of boys] ſodomy. 

PebeRt'ro [prerere, frum predra, Sp. a ſtone, win which they cha- 
ged it; commonly called precercrs] a ſmail piece of orinance mottly 
uied in ſhips, to ſi e ſiones, nails, broken ircn, or cartridge ſhot, on an 
enemy attemping to hoard; 18 45 1 by a ſwivel. 

Pe'desT.AL [irdftet, Fr. proeftalh, Lat. pred; Betis. Ital.] that part of 
2 pillar that ſupports it. Ic is a tquare body With a bak and cornice, 
ſerving as a foot for the columns to ſand upon, and havi g, according 
to Vignola, a third part of the hight of its columns. It is different in 
different orders, there being as many kinds of pedeſtals as there are 
orders of columns; alſo the bahs of a ſlatue. 1 

PEbt'srrrous, nf. ebe, Lat.] going on foot, not winged. Pe- 
riss animals. Brei x. 

Pr bie E {pedicils, Fr. iu. a little foot, Of e, gen of pre, Lat. 
a foot; with botaniit-} a fout-Ralk, is that on uhich either a teat, or 
fower, or fruit ſtands ur hangs. 

Prot cults, Lu. {in botany] the herb yellow ratt'e-graf,, or cock?s- 
comb. 

Pepiicul as. a4. {peilaoris, Lat. fticuigire, Fr.] having the phthy - 
ru, or lou dittempe:. | 

P+vicur ak is Mortar, Lat. [with phyficians] the !oufy diſeaſe. 

Pe'vicett (of here and dc; rc, Skinnere;z q. d. degres des perez, Fr. i.e 
the degrees or fathers; or as ochtes, pretends grads, Lat. deriving the 
deſeent | a deicent trom anceltors, lock or race, line ge, genealogy. 


Prpi.v'vicu {of poder, Feet, and 4, Lat. to ain} a fort of bath. 


for the feet. | | 

Pr 'bvruerT [from gedit, gen. of pos, Lot. a (Got; in architecture] an 
ernament that crowns the ordonnances, finifies the front of buildings, 
and ſerves as a decoration over gates, windows, niches, Cc. It is or- 
dinarily of a triangular form, but ſometimes makes an arch of a circle. 

Pz"v1.er [of betteler, Ger. a beggar, SA ; or of aller & pied, Fr. 
going a ſnot; q. d. picd-allar, Mininew] a petty dealer, ene who tra- 
vels and ſells ſmall wares about the country. | 

To Pz'bpie, verb neut. to fell things of ſmall value. 

PE 'vDLiNxG, little, ſmall, trifling, carrying on peity dealing, ſuck a: 

have. 

Pr pr v, /ubft. [of edler] ſmall wares fold by pedlers. Swift. 

Pxpu'xcUult {in anatomy] two medullary proceiles of tue cerebelium, 
u hereby that part is Joi: ed to the medulla obio gata. 

Prbonarrisu {of gi, Barmer, Or. baptiim of children] in- 
lunt-baptiſm. | | 

Prpora'PT15T [a N, gen. of haz, a child, and gare, Or.] one 
that holds or practiſes inijant-baptiſm. Sce Barrisr and Cartchu— 
n, Compared. | | | | 
| roo METER [or feats, Lat. =8;, 2 foot, and An, Gr. mea iure. 
See PfRAunULA ron. | | | 

© Pex, or Praun fine. Fr. ficca. It.] a grudge, ſpleen, ill-will a- 
gainſt a perſon. 1 his is commonly written proce 3 which fee. 

To & a Prer [a fea phraſe] uicd of an anchor. when the cable is 
perpendicular between the haw{c, through which it runs out, and the 
anchor. | 85 

To b EER, 14 to bring the ſhip to the poũtion belore-· mentioned. 

To Perx. See lo Prque. | 

Peel [wich printer-] 1. A wooden inſtrument, with which they hang 
up the printed ſheets to dry. 2. [ Pacie, Fr. pala, It. Sp. and Lat.] an 
inſtrument to ſet bread ir to an oven. 3. A broad tain board for carrying 
pies, Sc. 4. [Pean, piare, Fr. of jeiiic, Lat. a fin} the outmoit Kin 
of fruit, the thin rind of any thing. 

To PtEL, verb act. ¶ pcler. Fr. from peidie, Lat ] 1. To pare, to take 
the rind off. 2. [Fler, It. to rob] to plunder ; this, according to ana- 
logy, ſhould be written 2¼/. Peeling their provinces. Mieten. | 

Pee'r.er [of peel] 1. One who pcels, firips, or plays. 2. A robber, 
a plunderer. Mortimer. : 

PEE'LING, part. a. {of peel: pelant, of peicr, Fr.] taking off the ſkin 
or rind; alſo the peel or rind of tcuit. 

PEELING, a large fort of excellent cyder-apple. | | 

To Pete, verb neut. {>kinner derives it from ophefien, Du. to liſt up, 
fipio, Lat. pepier, Fr.] i. To make the firſt appearance, to begin to . 
oat, as plants, horns, Or. Letters had juſt pee abroad. Atterbury. 
2. To cry like a chicken, to chirp like a ſparrow. 3. {This ſhould 
rather be written pp. Mr. Caiaubon derives it from cr:77w@, Gr. to 

ſpy] too look flily, clofely or curicufly, to lock through any crevice, 
to look through a hole or chin g. 

Peee [from the verb} 1. Firſt appearance ; as, at the peep of day. 
2. A ſly cloſe look. Sari. 

Pee'PHOLE, or PEE PIXGHOLE ſof peep and bole] hole through which 
one may look without being ditcovered. I Eftrange. 


EL 


Prix ¶ prob. of prrg, Teut. an heap, O of beohg. San. Getc, . 
or pe ne, Sax. the foot of an hill; this is more uſually written p. 
which fee} 1. A mole or ram part tatted in an harbour to break the tore? 
of the ſen, and for the better f curity of the thivs that ride there. 2 
( Pair, Fr.] an equal, one of the forme rank. Ban. 3. One equal 
excolence or endowments. Ie never had his par. Du. 4. Cote 
Fanion, mate, fellow. '{ weive they, and twelve the 7ore of Char.c- 
mapne. SH. 5. In architecture] a kind of pila let or butt: ele, rail 
for ſupport. itrength, and ſometimes for ornament. I his ſhould be prey, 
6. [Hair, Fr. para, It. por, 5p, of jar, pares, Lat equals] a not leman 
of tle houſe of lords in putliamett. In England we have hve degree 
of nohility, dukes, marguilics, car! ., viſcounts, and barons, who arc 
all neveiineleſs called feen, becurle their elivatial privileges are the 
ſume. bg 

To Pers of @ Thing, werb no. . To leer or pcep at, to look nar- 
rowly. Perring m maß, for PO, 4-4-4 4. .. 2 By contraction from 
«ffear } to come jult in fight, dc www tris gurget pers above his gown. 
B f[ohr/on. is 

PEI pac. Lofer 1. Impuſi: on or tax for the repairina and keeping 
vp ten prers. This fliouls be jr, 2. TPairie, Fr.] the dignity of 
a peer. 3. The collective bed dt pris. Ile proroge and commons. 
Dradex. -.. - 2 

Erro [of prey ard £4} a pes dignity annexed to a great fee, 

e | 
8 pes the lady of | ! | 

rr eres, lady of a peer, a woman ennobled. 

rr“ 3 adj. [of ter; un gurril, Fr.] not to be equalled Or 
matched, having no peer. With ſuch a peers majelly flie fland- 
Dryer, | ; 

Per ereroxes [of prov] matchlefſucſ, univerſal ſuperiority 

Pures {in law] jury-men 1wpanncil.d upon an inqueſt. 

Pre vii, adj. {prob. g. f. beit; of Fre, Eng. Skinner, as we fz. 
2:2//; but Junius ſuppoſes this word te, be formed l, corruption tram: 
frwerſ) ſrettul, petulant, ſaon: dr, porverſe, moroſe, hard to pleaſe. 

Pc viSuly, fr. (of per | angrily, moroſely. gueruloully, fre. 
fully. | ; 

Pet 'vionxe:s ſof preenif} fre:ſulneſs, waſpiſh humour, iraſcible di 
poſit on. guerulouinets, perverienchs. | 

Pra [puc, Sax. a little needle, vegehr. Teut.] 1. A little picce + 
wood ported, and driven into a hole, whith does tbe office of au , 
nail. 2, The pins of a muical inſtrument, by which the irg + 
ſtraiied. 3. Deprefiion ; perhaps from relaxing the choies ot a iu 
ſical inſtrument. . The uicknawe or corruption of Marg:ret. 

To Pico, rh ny, !irom the tub? | to put in or ſaſten with a pes; 

Pi 4. . r. hat {arp Cr.) the herb wild rue or chance“. 

P E 6450S [with altrovoners} we winged hore ; a hortt ern conſtel- 
lation. 1 Z 

Pio; WOT (©2279 442:7:.%, Gf , a fountain, and ver. (Gr. di 
vination] act of divining by utc Irater: the fame as i 
winch ice. | : 

IA 1%. Lat. [with ratwallt ] ſuch fhell-fiſhes, as are never, or 
very rarely, fourd near the fea tlwures but always continue in the deep, 
or thoſe part in the button the tea, which are fartheſt from land. 

Per vers, {of Poagicy] a teit £5 called from Pelagius, who ap- 
peared about the latter end ei the f urth, or beginning of the fifth cen 


the character of a very git man, and a chriitian of no vulgar rank 
of the greatcit learning and figure ; but being charged with hereſy, he 


tied. He frems to have borne his protett ag unſt ſome crude notion, 


which St. A»/iiz, and others ot the weſfer: church, in theſe times a- 


vanced ; in particular concerning the drm tion of unbaptized infants for 
Aiſam's oftencs. © They (. e. the Peligies) Co not deny the ſacr2- 
ment of haptiſm to /z11/- eres; nor do they promite to any the kingdom 
of heaven «without the N Anju of (No : they agreed with 
the reſt of the chriſtian world in both theft points] But what we objert 
againſt them, is this, that they do not acknov gage unhaq tiſe d little ont 
to be obnoxious to the Dany N, ot the fi man; and that o i811 
fin [ meaning a moral teint] patt upen them, rea gation? pur guandy 2, 1 e. 
o be purged off by the [baptiimal]j repurgationm. Aga. v Peccato 
Orig. c. 17. As to the /r points in which they differed from St. 
Auſtin (as St. Auſtin himſelt did from St. CH . Tuer, and per- 
ha; alfo from the man body of the Geet church! the reader if he 
pleate) may conſult St. Austin tracts; for as to theie and tlie like con- 
roverſies {which aroſe, after the £rcat αν,νν wo now commenced, an 
apoltacy founded part!“ in the 72250 unon o/ 16d men, and portly in that 
perveraon of the Cπν² Tha 196010G) Which pav'd the way to it) 
they would fcarc: be worth cn noted; unkts to ſhew, how when once 
the chief baur7irie were broken through. the a Cie church (as ſhe 
now faltcly called herfcit) 2 w more and more corrupt ; not to add, how 
ſhe bore down all oppoſition by the help of he t arm; and & hat- 
ever enorts were made to bring things Back to the SCRIPTURE RULF, 
ſerved only to expeſe the gorerous author; to much obloquy and per- 

ſecution. | - | 
I ſaid, the main body of the Grees church“; for though Tr 
mutt be owned, that in proc eſs of time the doctrine of Pe 
was conden:ned by ſome tic councils ; yet (not to mention 
the great weight and influence which the mpreno»> of Rowe bad 
now obtained, if the reaver will contult that t, Which 
the learned Puorius, in his B:£{5:5c.. p. 205, has given us ot 
the opPoSITE SCHEMP, I mean that of St. un and St. facts, 
u hen firſt introduced amongſt the Greeks ; he'll plainly fee, that 
they conſidered it as an :214waticn, and departure from the = 
ence deli to the ſaints. {See Orig. nal Six and Ita ar 

R14NS compared. 

Pere [prob. of pela, peo, Sax. much money; in low I 1tin, get 
1. Money, wealth. 2. [Among hunter: ] the remains of a fo. atier 
a hawk i; relieved. 

Pe'Lican, Fr. [| jellicans, It. felicaust, Sp. fllicam, Port. 4 
low Lat. of Ava, (ör.] a fowl. There are two torts cf pelican 
one lives upon the water, and feeds upon hit; the ot er keeps in de 
ſerts, and feeds upon ſerpents and other reptiles. The pelican ha» 3 
peculiar tendernets for its young; and generally places its neſt upon a 
crapgy rock. I he pelican is ſuppoſed to admit its youny to uc blood 
from its breaſt. Calau. 


Pr 


PEN 


P:ticax [with chemiſts] a fort of double veſſel ordinarily of glaſs, 
uſ-d in digeſting liquors by ci culation. 

P+11cax {with gunners} an 3 of ordinance, equal to a 
quarter culyerin, and carry ing à ball of fix pounds. 

Piticix [with furgeor>] an inftrument for drawing teeth. 

Piiicor pts [ , of minus, a hate het, and «3S-, Ger. form] 
a certain geometrical figure, that ſomething re/e-bles a hatchet. 

Pries (in phyfic} a black and blue colour in the face, as it often 
h2p; ens to thote who are melancholy. 

Pr ut {pellis, Lat.] the icin of a beaſt. 

Pi. 1.4Gr, a cuſtom or duty paid for ſkins of leather. 

Pri La unov'xrAIxR, an hob. 

parte {rila, a bail, of gellende, Lat. a driving, or of pelec, Fr.] 1. 
A little ball. 2. A ball, a bullet. ; 

P::LETED, ad). [of pel{ct} conſiſting of, bullets. The diſcandying of 
this pelicted fhorm. Shak-:/peare. 

PE'LLETs [in heraldry } are black roundles, the ſame that French he- 
ralds call tzrteaux de ſubic. : 

Pe't1ice (pellicale, Fr. pallicella, It. of pellicula, Lat.] a little or 
thin ſin, a film. | 

pr l LE [ellicala, Lat.] when any ſolution is evaporated fo long by 
a gentle heat, that a f/m or ſkin riſes on the top of the liquor, the che- 
miſts ſay, it js evaporated to a pe/licle, and then there is very little more 
liquor leſt than will juſt ſerve to keep the ſalts in fuſion. 

P:'LtiTory [farietaire, Fr. of parietaria, Lat.] an herb. 

P:iio'ra {in the foreſt law] the ball, or round fleſhy part of a dog s- 
four, which, by that law, in all dogs that are near any of the king's fo- 
reſts, are to be cut. . 

Prii-uzE 'I I, adv. [ ele mele, Fr.] confuſedly, without order, one 
among another. 


(, the Pri Ts, an officer belonging to the Exchequer, who en- 


ters every teller's bill in a parchment roll called pit acctpterum. i. e. the 
roll of receipts, and alſo makes another roll called ellis exituum, i. e. the 
roll of diſburſements. | 

PU uc m, adj. ¶peliucidus, Lat.] that may be ſeen through, tranſpa- 
rent, nut opaque, not dark. | : 

Pet.i.uciviry, or P:Ltu'cipxe3s [of pellucid] tranſparency, dia- 
phaneity, not opacity. | 2 

Petr [of pelle, It. jelico, Sp. pris, Du. peltz, Ger. pellis, Lat, a ſkin] 
1. A fkin or the hide of an animal. 2. The quarry of a hawk all torn. 
Ait earth. 

Peir Monger [e/lie, of pellie, Lat. and mangene, Sax.) one who 
Cc1ls in pelts and ins, or raw hides. 

Pri gcel. wool pulled off from the pelt or ſkin of a dead ſheep. 

'To Per (prob. of poltern, Ger. and Teut. to bounce. Sinner. Con- 
tracted from fut Mr. Lye. It is generally uſed of ſomething thrown, 
rather with teazing trequency than deſtructive violence] to throw tones, 
ſnow balls, Sc. at 2 perſon, to ſtrike with ſomething thrown, to throw, 
to caſt in general. My Phillis me with pelred apples plies. Dryden. 

To Petr, verb neat. to fret or fume. 

PeiTa'tis Cartilago [in anatomy] fo called from its reſemblance to 
elta. a buckler. See SCUT1FORMIS. 

Pe'LTING, adj. This word in Shakeſpeare ſignifies mean, paltry, 
pitiful. From ſheepcotes and poor pelting villages. Shake/peare. | 

PeLT1xG, part. act. [of pelt] throwing ſtones, &c. at. | 

Pri vis, Lat. 1. A baſon. 2. [With anatomilts] the baſon of th 
kidneys; or the lower part of the abdomen, in which the bladder (and 
in women likewiſe the uteras) and rectum are contained. 

Pr Luis Auriam, Lat. [with * hollow part of the car. 

PeLvis Cerebri, Lat. the tunnel of the brain. 

Prluis Renum, Lat. ſin anatomy] a — in each kidney, 
which receives the urine and conveys it to the bladder. 

PeLv're, Fr. a rich fur. | 

Pruner, 2 market town in Herefordſhire, on the river Arrow, 
zo miles from London. | 

PF":1BROKE, the capital of Pembrokeſhire, in South Wales, ſituated 
at the head of Milford Harbour. It gives title of earl to the noble fa- 
mily of Herbert, and ſends one member to parliament. The county of 
Pembroke alſo — one — cd ao 

PEMPHIGOY DES { eufryudns, Of Tru4ry®-, gen. Of n, a bubble 
or flatulence, and , Gr. form] a kind of . fever ; or a flatulent 
or windy fever, ſuppoſed to diſcharge itſelf on the ſkin. Gaſen. 

V x [pena, Port. penna, It. and Lat.] an inſtrument for writing. 

len [of pyndan, pennan, Sax. to ſhut in; any incloſure in I, as 
a told for ſheep, a coop for fowl, or a pond to water in for driving 
the wheels of an iron mill. 2. Feather. The pcs that did his pinions 
bind. Speer. 

Pex [with the Britains and ancient Gauls] an high mountain; hence 

thoſe hills which divide France from Italy are called the Apennines. 
Io Pex, werb ad. [of henna, Lat. a pen] 1. To write. It probably 
meant at firſt only the manual exerciſe of the pen, or the mechanical part 
of writing ; but it has been long uſed with relation to the ſtile or com- 
polition. Praiſes that are fo well penn d. Addi/on. 2. [pennan, or pyn- 
nan, Sax. ] to ſhut up, to incloſe up, to incloſe, to impriſon in a narrow 
place, to coop, to incage. And hence {3.) To yield the mark of ſome 
 amcvard ſtruction, 
Pz'xat., adj. Fr. and Sp. penale, It. of frnalis, Lat. from pcena, 
Sax. puniſhment] 1. Pertaining to puniſhment, denouncing or enacting 
Puniſhment. 2. Uſed for the purpoſes of puniſhment, vindictive. A- 
gy chains ou penal fire. Milten. . | 
ENA'LITY, or Pt 'xalTY [peralita, It. „Sp. of pnalitas, Lat. 
peralite, old Fr.] 1. pray is cenſure, cla 7 icon, a fine im- 
poſed as a puniſhment. 2. Forfeiture upon non-perk ce. 

Pe 'xAxCE, or Pr 'NxAxCe [penence, old Fr. for penitence, Fr. peniten- 
a, It. penittncia, Sp. of parna, Lat. puniſhment] the exerciſe of peni- 
tence, or a puniſhment, either voluntary, or — by prieſtly authority, 
fe r faults committed by a perſon ; infliction public or private, ſuffered as 
an expreſſion of repentance for fin. Pernan-e is the more uſual ſpelling. 

Pe zaxcz, old Fr. [of panitentia, Lat.] a fort of mortification en- 
emed by Romith prieſts. 
 Pexance [in canen law} an eecleſiaſtical puniſhment chiefly adjudged 


to the ſin of tornication. 

Pra re, houſhold gods, whoſe ſtatues were there kept, and wor- 
ſhipped with wine and incenſe. Thoſe cf Rome were brought by 
Annen from Troy, to which place Dardanus brought them trom Sa- 


methracs. Sacre ſuo/que tibi commendat Tra Penates. Via. 


PEN 


The Penates and Lares were different, in thar the Lares were commyn 


in all houſes, and the Penates to 5 and divine ho- 
nours were done to the 1 imney - corner, or on the 2 
hearths; and to the Penates in the open court, or ſome other place or tort 
of chapel within. 

Pexce [of penmg, Sax.] the plur. of penny, formed from pennies, by 
a contraction uſual in the rapidity of colloquial ſpeech. See Pexxv. 

PE'xC1L [ pinceau, Fr. pennello, It. pinsel, Sp. of peniciilum, Lat. pen - 
tel, Teut.] 1. An inſtrun, ent uſed by painters, being a ſmall bruſh o- 
hair which they dip in their colours. 2. A pen of black or red lead with 
which, cut to a point, they write without ink. 3. Any inſtrument for 
n_ without 8 ] « doub 

ENCIL of Rays [in optics] a le cone of rays joined togeth: 

at the baſe, one of which hath its vertex in ſome — point of the == 
jeR and the glaſs for its baſe, and the other hath its baſe in the ſane 
glaſs ; but its vertex in the point of convergence. 

To Pr'xcir, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to paint or draw with a 


Pt'xpaxT, ſub. Fr. 1. A jewel hanging in the ear. Some hang upon 
the pendants of her ear. Pege. 2. Any thing hanging by way of orua- 
ment. 3. A pendulum; obſolete. 4. A ſmall flag in ſhi 

PE"xdaxT, adj, See PExDENT. 

Pe'xoaxTs [with 9 pendant eſcutcheons. | 

PexparTs [in botany] a kind of ſceds, growing on ſtamina or chives ; 
as thoſe in the middle of tulips, lilies, &c. 

Pe'xvaxnTs CS a ſhip] See Pf X DART. 

PeE'xbexCE | pendes, Lat. to have] fl s, inclination. M otton. 

Pf N DENC {ot pexdeo, Lat. to hang] ſuſpence, delay of decifion 
Pendency of ſuit. Ali ge. | 

Pr'xurxr, adj. [pendens, Lat. Some write pendant from the French] 
1. Hanging. Or lover pendent on a willow-tree. J. Philips. 2. Jut- 
F A pendent rock. Shakeſpeare. 3. Supported above the ground. 

riton. . 

9 > man 14 architefts] the whole body of a vault, ſuſpended 
out of the perpendicular of the walls, and bearing againtt the are · bou- 
tants. | 

cj - pendent) the quality of hanging down. 

ENDING, adj. [perdente lite, Lat.] depending, remaining yet unde 
cided. Pending ſunt with the Al Age. 8 | 922 
- Pexpul.o'sury [of pexdulons) ſuſpenlion, the flate of hanging 
Breuss. 

Prupurovs, %. [ pendulus, Lat.] hanging down, dangling, not ſup- 
ported below. 2 ous in the _—_ — 2 r e s 

3 Heads {with botaniſts] thoſe flowers which hang dow n- 
wards. 

Pt 'xpULov:%tss [of pendulus, Lat. and 9 the act or 
mn 2 ſwiuging to and fro as a pendulum. The ſame with peanefey ; 
which ſee. | 

Pe'xpuLum {of pendulus, Lat. pendule, Fr.] a weight hanging at the 
end of a wire, firing, &c. by the — to and fro — of which, 
the parts of time are meaſured; alſo a clock, watch or movement, the 
motions of which are ted by ſuch a device. The great law of a 
pendulum is that its oſeillations are always performed in equal time. 

Sirple PEN uul ua, is one that conſiſts of a ſingle weight. | 

Compound PEXDULUM, is one that conſiſts of ſeveral weights, ſo fixed 
on as to return the ſame diſtance both from one another and from the 
center about which they vibrate. 

Royal P:'xpuLUMs, are ſuch clocks, the pendulums of which fwing 
ſeconds, and go eight days, ſhewing the hours, minutes, and ſeconds. 

PexECt'LLUs [with — a tent to be put into wounds or ulcers. 

PE'NETRABLE, adj. Fr. and Sp. ¶ penetrabile, It. of penetrabilis, Lat.] 


1. That may be penetrated or pierced into, that may admit the entrance 
of another body. And pierce his only penetrable part. Dryden. 2. Suſ- 
ceptible of moral or intellectual im n. Penetrable to your kind en- 
2 Shale 4 — may — dived into or gueſſed. 

ENETRABI' LITY etrabilite, Fr.) ſuſceptibility of impreſſion or 
rather of penetration from another bod : oo 


PE'NETRANTNEsSS [of penetrant, Fr.) penetrating quality, power of 

PE"NETRAIL, aht. [ penetralia, Lat.] interior parts; obſolete. Harvey. 

——— of — power of entering or piercing. Activity 
ay. 


: penetrancy of - —_ 3 
E XEkTAANT, Fr. trante, of penetrant, Lat.] penetrating, 
piercing, ſubtile, quick, ſharp. Reduced into a — ſpirit. Boyle: 
To PE 'xXETRATE, verb neut. [penetrer, Fr. penetrare, It. perctrar, Sp. 
of penetro, Lat.] to go into, to or pierce into or through, to 
dive into, to make way. Too ſubtile for us to peretrate. Ray. 85 
PexETRA'T1ON, Fr. I penetrazione, It. penetracidn, Sp. of penetratio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of penetrating or piercing through, act of 
into any body. 2. Mental entrance into any thing abſtruſe, act of diving 
into. 3. Quickneſs of parts or wit, engen acuteneſs. | 
PEXETRAT10x of twvo Bodies [with philoſophers] is when the parts of 
the one do every where penetrate into, and fill up (were it poſſible) the 
dimenſions or places of the parts of the other. See MaTTER. 
PE"'NETRATIVE, adj. atif, Fr. penetrati vo, It. and Sp.] 1. That 


eaſily penetrates, or is of a penetrating or piercin , ſharp, ſub- 
tile. Let not air be too groſs, or too — Wotton, 2. Acute, 


ſagacious, diſeerning. Swift. 3. Having the er of im the 
ag — N. 3. Having the pow preſſing 

PENETRA'TIVEXESsS [of penetrati ue] aptneſs to penetrate, quality of 
beiag penetrative. 

3 * 1 N — as ĩs 
ſu „ by the iſcoverers ica: And fengain ſignifying in 

n and the head of this fowl bei 2 
imagined that America was peopled from Wales. penguin is ſo cal- 
ted Gam dio-cmmmentineny 5: for tho' he be no higher than a large 

ſe, yet he weighs ſometimes fixteen His wings are extreme 
— and little, altogether unuſeful for flight, but by the help whereot 
ve ny VE ES Grew. 2. A fruit. The penguin is very com- 
mon in the Weſt Indies, where the juice of its fruit is often into 

„being of a ſharp acid flavour. There is alſo a wine of the 
Ben of chis Hue, but it will not keep good long. Miller. 

Pex1'NSULA [peninſule, Fr. basale, It penin/ola, Port. 
and Lat. of , almoſt, and inſula, Lat. an i 
compaſſed with water; but joined by a neck 
firm continent. 


P E N \ 

Pext XSULATED, ach. [peninſulatus, Lat.] almoſt moated round or ſur- 

with water. 
pre vis, Lat. the membrum virile. 
pris Cerebri, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſame as conariey. 
Prxis Malicbris, Lat. [in anatomy] the cl:toris. 
Px 'x15TONS, a fort of coarſe woollen cloth. 
PE"NITENCE, Fr. [penitenza, It. peritencia, Sp. of paritentia, Lat.) 
1. Repentance, contrition for fin, with amendment of life and change of 
the af-Qions, Death is deferr'd and penitence has room. Dryden. 2. 
he diſcipline or puniſhment attending repentance. 
PE'NITENT, a %. Fr. | peritente, It. and Sp. of parniters, Lat.] repent- 
ing, ſorrowful for what has been committed that is ſinful or criminal, and 
refolutely amending life. The proud he tam'd, the pexitent he cheer'd. 
Dryden. 

PexITENT, ſult. 1. One forrowful for fin. 2. Ove under the cen- 
ſures of the church, but admitted to pennance. 3. One under the di- 
rection of a conſeſſor. 

PENITE NTIAL, adj. [ penitentiel, Fr. penitencialu. It. of pronitertialis, 
Lat.] pertaining to repentance, expreſſing pen cnc, eijoined as pen- 
Nance. 

PEenITE'NTIAL, aht. [penitenciel, Fr. pro/lontiols, low Lat. with Ro- 
man catholics] an ecclefialtical book which duetts the degrees of pe- 
nance. The peritentials or book of pennance contained tuch matters as 
related to the impoſing of pennance and the reconciliation of the perſon 
that ſuffered pennance. e. 

PENITENTIARY, ed}. pertaining to pennance or repentance. 

PENITENTIARY, . { perttencier, Fr. fprnitent:ere, It. of ne 
tiarius, low Lat.] 1. A pricit who impoſes pennance on offenders. -;- 
liffe. 2. A place for hearing confeſſion, or where pcnance is enjoined. 
Ainſworth. 3. A penitent, one who does pcnnance. Condemned hi- 
ther as a perpetual ſeuitentiary. Careau. 


PE'XITENTLY, av. [of peaitert] in a penitent manner, with ſorroW 


for fin, with contrition. 

Pe 'NiTENTNESS [of caitent] penitent frame of nid. 

PE'xI7ExTSs, certain peculiar friars, who ailemble toy: her for prayers, 
make proceſſions bare footed, their faces being covered with linen, and 
give themſelves diſcipline. See IIa, CararinyGians, Oc. 

Pe'xNxx1iFE [of pcr and Arife; para, Lat. and crap, Sax.] a kaife for 
making of pens. | | 

PE'SNKRIDGE, a maiket-town of Stafferdhire, on the river Penk, 121 
miles from London. ; 

Pe'xatax [of per and a:] 1. An artift at fair writing, one who pro- 
ſeſſes the art of writing. 2. In author, a Mer. III pramarn. A z 
Jo. n 

Pr*'xXacuep, adj. [pernache, Fr.] is only applied to flowers when the 
ground of the natural colour of their leaves 1 ratiated and divetüthed 
neatly without any confution. Trevoux. Pernached tips. Evelyn. 

PExxaxT, fubſt. [perrncn, Fr.) 1. (Ina this} 2 tail flag, eniign or 
* 2. A rope to hoiſe up a boat or merchaudize into or out of a 
| 8 adj. | pennatus, Lat.] 1. Winged. 2. Pennated, among 
botaniſts, are thoſe leaves of plants as grow dirc*ly one againſt aro- 
ther on the ſame rib or ſlalk, as thoſe of aſh and walvnut-tree. Dairy, 

Pz"xxNer [from pen] 1. IM writer. 2. A pen-cafe. So it is called in 


Pt'xNIiLESS [of pennig-lear, Sax.} having no monev, poor. 
PE'nnon, Fr. [ pexnone, It. pendon, Sp.] a {wall flag or banner ending 
in a point. 
PEN NON [in heraldry] the figure of ſuch a flag. | 
Pexxo'xceLs, ſmall pieces of ſilk, cut in the form of a pennon, with 
which men of arms uſed to adorn their lances or ſpears. 
PLAN. irreg. plur. PEXCE [penny Sax. penning. Dan. and J.. Ger. 
penniagh, Du. pfennig, H. Ger.] 1. A coin in value the lach part 
of a ſhilling. The Penny was the firſt piece of cvined filver we have 
any account of, and was for many years the only one, till the reiga 
of king Henry I. when there was halfpence. The Anglo-Saxons 
had but one coin, and that was a penny. Before the year 1279 
the old penny was ftruck with a double croſo, fo that it might be caſily 
broken in the middle, or into tour quarters, and fo made into hali- pence 
or farthings 2. Proverbially: a ſmali fum. 'I ake not the utmoit perry 
that is lawful. Taylor. 3. Money in general. Some printer who hath a 
mind to make peary. Savift. | | 

Pr Nx wiſe and pound (oslifh, 
This proverb ſeverely laſhes ſuch perſons who are thrifty to an error in 
mall but neceſſary expences, but profuſely extravagant in unneceflary 
ones; or perhaps rather, v ho by an Hi parſumeny ſacriſice a greater 
Ford. 
8 Poft, an office for conveying, letters, to all parts of Middleſex, 
within the bills of mortality. | : | | 
PExXY-Ro'YAL, or Pu'bDING-GRAss [pulcgiaz, Lat.] an herb weil 


Pe:'nxv-wErGHT, an Engliſh weight, part of a pound Troy- weight, 
— 24 grains. The Sevil piece of eight is a ; penny - weight in 
the pound worſe than the Engliſh ſtandard, weighs 14 penny- weight, 
21 grains and 15 mites, of which there are 20 in the grain of Sterling 
filver, and is in value 43 Engliſh pence and 11 hundreds of a penny. 
Ar tuthuet. 
 Pe'xxyW1st, adj. [of penny and ariſe] ſaving {mall ſums at the hazard 
of larger, niggardly on improper occaſions. 

PE'NNYWORTH, u. [of penny and crerth] 1. As much as is bought 
for a penny. 2. Any purchaſe in general; any thing bought or fold for 
money. To take their perrywworths out of their bones and ſides. Peacham. 


. Something advantageoully bought, a got for leſs than its 
8 He had no mighty —— of his pray'r. Dryden. 4. A 


ſmall quantity. My friendſhip I diſtribute in pexnywworths to thoſe about 
me. Swift. 
Pexri'TH, a large market town of Cumberland, near the river Peterel, 
282 miles from London. 
Perus v'x, a borough town of Cornwal, 264 miles from London. It 
| ſends two members to parliament. | 
Ad Pe'xsau, the full weight of 12 ounces Troy, which was formerly 
id into the exchequer for a pound Sterling. 
ig nk a market town of Cornwal, 290 miles from London. 
Pe'xsForD, a market town of Somerſetſhire, 113 miles from London. 


Pe'nxILE, adj. {penfilis, Lat.] 1. Hanging ſuſpended. The perfile 


N 


bail. Prier. 2. Supported above the ground On wich le plantcÞlt 
grove and ent guden grows. Pri: y. 

Pr XsiLis Feracca, See ACKOCHOKDON, 

PiNSLESESS [of perfil] the quality or ſtate of hanging. 

Pi'x:10x, Fr, and Sp. {per/iznc, It.] 1. A ſum of ti.uncy paid annual; 
by a prince or ſtate, to a perſon without any equivalcut. 2. n dunn 
allowance by a company, corporation or pariſh, to the iembers that acc 
in arrears, 

To Pt'x$108, werb act. ¶ ſioni the ſubſt.] to fupport by an arbitrary 
allowance. 

PENz10%aRY; adj. CHa c. le.] maintained by ' penſion. 
ted by / :{5nary obligations to the vive, He. 


PSA v, /abft. fin Hollaid] the firlk miniſter of the regency of 
each city. 


Devo - 


Pex>10xaRkv, a perſon who la: a penſion, appointment, or yearly 
ſum during life, by way of ackiovledgement, charged on the eſtate of 
a prince, company, Tc. 

Pt xxi0NtR [of ene; profiemaire, Fr. jon/ianurius, Lat.] 1. One 
who receive a penſion, one who is maintained and tupported by an al. 
lowance paid at the wi of anather, a dependent. 2. A flave of Rate. 
hired by a ſtipend to obey bis watter. And one more 5. zſi wer St. Ste- 
phen gains. Pope. 3. One win 1: n.iatained at the charge of the kinr;, 
any Company, or private perſon, ia college or hoipural, 

Preston, {of churches] a coin fum of wones, paid to c men 
inſtead of tithes. See Dieu, Eechakats t, and OrLatiox. 

Ring PI N , Of G ma b ,,νννj,w a band of gertiemen, 
to the nun ber of 40, tirit ſet on f t by N. i II. whole vitice is to 
guard the king's perion in pic ow houſe, armed with partullans; they 
tend and wait in the preſence chamber, and atiend the king to ard 
from chapel. | 5 

To Pixc1Tart, verb a. , fits. Lat.] to weigh or ponder in mint. 

PEN5IVE, adi. [en, Fr. profits dee . Thougiutul, sad, heave, 
ſor ros ful, mourn!!);y riouz, 1% ancuuly., Their e care, Meter. 
2. It t> generally and properly uvicd of perſons; but Price ha. applet ct 
to things, as Hooker in the fill ſenſe. Ihe truth which from whine 
perſive numbers low. Pur. 

Pe xS$1VELY, edv. [of poaſeur] forrowfally, with melancholy, v. 
gloomy icriouſneſs, houglittully. | | 

Pexervexts> {of por. ice] gloomy thoughtfulneſs, ſadnct>, heave + 
ſortou fulneſs. Fizter. 15 

Pr N, a fd gate, placed in the water of a mill-pond. 

PIN, part. paj/. of pou {© pron, Hax. j that in or up, kept in, n- 
cloſed. Pc: up in Utica. 2:4! ju. 

PEXTACA PSsULAP,, . {0+ 7:5; Gr. five, and copſalu, Lat. a ſced- 
pod] having five ſ ed-poils or (ait s. | 

PE Xraconb ſof zur, fv, ad x. Gr. a firing] a muſical in- 
ſirom-nt having five Hrings. 

PExTACue&sTic { of aw: and arg ue, Gr. ] a ſet or ferirs of veric- 
ſo aiſpoled, that there arg atvways tun hee acroſtics of the lanic name it» 
fre divition: of each verie. | 

PExTACo'<c.ous (of mir, five, d , Gr. a grain] having five 

ains or {ceds. | 

PexTat DRUGS, cd. of , Fir, and $a, Gr. baſe, or feat] ha 
ving five ftues, Ie prater irons ©iummar coralloid bodies. He: ard, 

Pe NTAaGoN [pentor wn, Fr. fentagili, It. 17 oy wid, of xtr, fixe, and 
7Eaz, Gr. angle] a gconlerric al fur ut bully that bas five fides, and as 
many angles. | | 

PexTa'coxal, or PET. COO a7. [of pretogon] pertaining to a 
pentagor, kaving tve angle“. | 

 PExTactaey [garayta g Or.] an inlroment u here ith deſigns, 
prints, Sc. of a kinds may ve copicd in ay proportion, without a per- 
ſon's being ſxilled in drawing. It confifts of tur braſs or wood:n rulcs, 
two lun, and two ſhort, at the ends of which are holes by which et +: 
fitted by pillars, and form an exa& paral.ciogram. Sec Plate Xi: 
Fig. 4. where Ne 1. is a ſmall pillar, having at one end a fmall ferow 
and nut, whereby the wo long rulers are join-d, and at the other a little 
knot for the inſtrument to ſlide on: N 2. is a rivet with a tes and 
nut, whereby each ſhort ruler is fatiened to vac long one: No 3. is 4 
ilar, one end whereof being hollowed ini 4 trew, has a nut ntted ty 
it; at the other end is a worm to ferew into tic table, When the » ſtru- 
ment is to be uſed; this joins the ends of the tuo ſhlort rulers: N. 4. 
is a pen or pencil, ſcrewed into a little pillar: NC. 5. 18 a brats poiat, 
moderately 4 ſcrewed alſo into a little pillur. | 

PExTtaA METER [ penitametre, Fr. e te Ie. 77 2pT; or, Gr. {*:ta- 
meitrum, Lat.] a Latin verſe conſiſliug of hre cet. 

PENTAMALTRNON [72s Gt. | un itment compounded with five 
ingredients, viz. maflich, nard, „ua num, e tax and wax. 

Pz'xTaxGLE [of r, Cir. five, and aus, IL. at. a corner] a figure 
having five angles. | | 

 PexTA'XGULAR, adj. {of r, Gr. five, and a»gu/ar] having ave an 


gles, five-cornered. 


PexTAPE TALOUS [of 2:75, five, and 2:74, Gr. a leaf] five-leaved, 
having five petals or flower leaves. | ; 

Pe Tape Tarous Plants | with Lotanift: ] are ſuch whoſe Lowers con- 
ſiſt of five leaves. 

PExTaAPHY'LLUM, Lat. [. ra, of ce, five, and : M, Gr. 2 
leaf] the herb cinque · ſoil. or five leaved graſs. 

PEXTAPHYLLO'1DES [of uu, five, N, a lcat, and 23, G form} 
reſembling the cinquefoi] or tye-leaved vrais, 

PExXTAPHY'LLOU:, a4. having hve leaves. | 

PrxTa'PLEURON [murerku, Or. What has five files] on bib, thy 
leſſer plantain. 

PexTa'PTOTON [wourzzrul,, Gr. in grammar] a noun that has Du: 
hve caſes. 

PE'xTasPasT [mrrarzzr::, Or, five-drawing] an engine that las H 
pullies. en a 

PrxTASTI½ [Twracmmy®, of ure, fire. and ry, Gr. verſe] a 
ſtanza, or certain diviſion in a poem that contiſt of tive veils», 

PexTa'sSTYLE [TwraraS,, of urs, five, and und, Gr. a lamp, 
in architecture] a work, wherein are five rows of columns. | 

Pe'STATEUCH [pentatengar, Fr. mural, Of mir, hve, and 7+. 
x, Gr. a volume] the five books of Mules, Genette, Exouvs, Levitt: 
cus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 

PrxTA“TUlox, Lat. [@wrabac,, Of „ e, and aba's, Gr. contelt | 
the five exerciſes performed in the Greci.n game . leaping, tulnung, 
quoiting, darting, and wreſtling. 


- * PENT: 


3 
PrxTroo'xrancy IT νt¹., of womrmora, ſiſty, and ax, 
Gr. chic! | a capiain who has the command of fifty men. 
Pe'xT+cosTE, It. [frntarote, Fr. owra:rn, Gr. 1. e. the goth day, 
Soil after Eater] 1. A feaſt among the Jews. Pentecoſ ſignifies the ſif- 
ticth, becauſe this feaſt was celebrated the fiftieth ay after the ſixteenth 
of Niſan, which was the ſecond day of the feaſt of the paſſover. The 
H.brews call it, the feaft of ace, becauſe it was kept ſeven weeks 
ater the paſſover. They then offered the firſt fruits of the wheat har- 
veſt, which then was compleated. It was inſtituted to oblige the Iſraelites 
to repair to the temple, there to acknowledge the Lord's dominion, and 
alſo to render thanks to God for the law he had given them from Mount 
Sinai en the fiftieth day after their coming out of 7 Calmet. 2. 
"Transferred among chriſtians to the feſtival of Whi:ſuntide. A Jewiſh 
ſcltival, held in commemoration of the giving of the Law, and for the obla- 
ten of the FIRST T urs; and from thence adopted by the chriſtian 
church, and applied by Her to the opening of the g2/pel diſpenſation ; as 
being obſerved in commemoration of that deſcent of the Hol v Gaosr 
which our Lord had promiſed to his diſciples, before they ſhould _ 
their commiſſion. As, c. i. v. vii. Which azalogy St. Iren-cus 
well defcribed in his third book againſt herefies. c. xix. * Quem & de/- 
cenie, c. i. e. Which Spirit (according to St. Late 's account) did, 
aſter the Lox 's aſcenſion. come down upon the diſciples in pentecofte; 
having the row x over all nations for the ER TRANCE into life, and for 
the orEN xd of the New'Teflameni. And then, alluding to Ad, c. ii. 
v. 8—1 1. he adds, that in conſequence of this heavenly gift, the firſt 
converts conſpired in all languages to form the H for Gop ; the Spirit 
reducing diſtant tribes into ay of unity, & PRIMITLIAS nu gen- 
tium »ffcrente PATR1, i. e. and OFFERING [obſerve his manner of ex- 
_ preflion, the Sriair ® offering] the rikrs ParTs of all nations to THE 
aTitr.” Tren. Ed. Grabe, p. 243, 244- 1 
* This phraſeology of St. Irenæus reminds me of the like ni aiſte- 
rial capacity in which the Sriair is repreſented by St. Hernias, © He 
II. e. the f:rit] when diſpleaſed [or grieved] with us upon account of our 
ſins, ſecks to depart [from us] as not having a place in which aurepyyoa, 
Tw wer, xafu;, Sura, i. e. to his liturgy, or DIVINE SERVICE 
to the Lon b. as he wills”. Lib. 2. Mardat. 10 and Mand. 5. Query, 
if St. Paul had not ſomething like it in his eye, Rom. c. xv. v. 16? and 
St. John alſo, Apecalipſi, c. i. v. 4 And in truth, the application of 
this laſt text to the Holy Spirit is as ancient at leaſt as the age of Evse- 
$115; and, | think, alto eſpouſed by him in his treatiſe againſt Marcel- 
{as : tho' it ſhould not be diſſembled, that others (and with them the 
judicious Mr. Mede) underſtand the place of the ſeven CHIEF ANGELS, 
which the Fer; writers repreſent as fanding before the throne of 
Cop. See Dove, IxspinaTiONn, Mes:51an, and Orber in divinity 
compared. | 
PexTEco'srat., 07. [of pentecoff] relating to Whitſuntide. Colle&s 
_ adventual, quadragchmal, paſchal or penteceſlal. Sanderſon. 
PexTEco'sT 41.5, offerings made by the pariſhioners to their prieſt at 
Whitſuntide; and alſo of inferior churches to their chief or mother- 
church. Theſe were alio called Whitfund-farthings. 


PExXTEPHA'RMACUM, Lat. [of wars, five, and Qaguax, Gr. a reme- 


dy} any medicine that conſiſts of five ingredients. 
 PexTHe mi MERITS [wprrInwpurgs, Of ile, five, ace, half, and re.. 
Gr. ſhare] a part of a Greek or Latin verſe, conſiſting of two feet and 
a long f able. | 
Pr x TnoveE [perdice, It. pente, appentis, Fr. of appendix, of penal, 
Lat. to hang] a ſhed hanging out aſlope from the main wall; alio, a 
Melter over a door or window. | | 
PE'xT1CE, ſabe. 2 Fr. pendice, It. This is commonly ſup · 
poſed a corruption of penthouſe but perhaps fertice is the true word] a 
Loping roof. To provide more inclining pen:ices. Wotton. 
Pe'xTiLE, H. [of pent and tile} a tile forined to cover the Nooping 
part of the roof. 
PexT »þ. See PET. 3 | 
Pexr'friua, Lat. [with grammarians] the laſt ſyllable of a 


ſave one. | 


word, 


Pexu':1ecra [in aſtronomy] a faint or partial ſhadow, obſerved be- 
tween the perfect ſhadow and the full light in an eclipſe of the moon, ſo 


that it is difficult to diſcern where the ſhadow begins and where the light 
ends. This deſcription of the penumbra, reminds me of an ingenious 
(cho very ſevere] ſtroke of a modern /atyri/, who ſtyles the perſon whom 
he detign'd to expoſe, — not the div of a man, but ſomething lower 


fill. | 
be ſlight penumbra of a man. SmarT's Hilliad. 
Pre v' of penuria, Lat. want] 1. Covetous, niggardly, 
Hingy, not liberal, ſordidly mean. 2. , not plentiful. Addi/or. 


Scanty 

Petxu'riOUSLY, adv. [of perurious] ſparingly, not plentiful, covet- 
oully, niggardly, meanly. x 
— [of penuriows] niggardlineſs, meanneſs, parſimony. 

dai aon. | | 

Pe'xury [fenuria, Sp. and Lat.] extreme want of all neceſſaries, 
poverty, indigence. The penury of the ecclefiaſtical ſtate. Hooker. 

Pe'oxy, or Pio rp Lat. of , Gr. peonian, Sax. ] a flower 
of two ſexes, male and female. 

Peo'els [pr pulus, Lat. peaple, Fr. popolo, It. puchlo, po, Port. pobl, 
C. Br. pobcl, H. Ger.] 1. The whole body of a e who live in a 
country, a nation, thoſe who compoſe a community. Many peoples and 
nations. Revelations. 2. The vulgar, the common fort of people. 

es. 


3. The commonalty, as contradiſtinguithed from the princes or 
4. Perſons of a particular claſs. A ſmall red flower in the ſtubble fields 
country peapie call the wincopipe. Bacen. 5. Men or perſons in gene- 


ral. In this ſenſe the word people is uſed indefinitely, like oz in French. 
People were tempted to lend. Swift. 

To Pro'rLE. verb ad. ¶ pepulare, It. poblar, Sp. peupler, Fr.) to ſtock 
a country or place with inhabitants | | 

Pepa'tsts {wrwaror, Of Mane. Gr. to ripen ; in medicine] a cor- 
recting of depraved matter and corrupt hamours in the body, and bring- 
ing them into order. I ſuſpect the true import of this word will be beſt 
explained, by what we have ſaid under the word [CoxcocTion ] com- 
pared with Beerbaave Pathelog. ſection 926—930. 

Peea'sM4U5 [i, e, of mrwanu, Gr. to bring to maturity] a ripen- 
ing of preternatural humours. 

P+:pa'srics, ſub/t. medicines which are good to help the rawneſs of 
the ſtomach, and that digeſt crudities. See Perasmus. 

Peeps | piper, Lat, porwre, Fr. pere, It. pinienta, Sp. pimenta, Port. 
ci peppon, Sax. geptr, Su Du. and L. Ger. Meter, H. Ger] an ato- 


furlongs, and miles you go. 


P E R 


matic fruit, or grain, from India, We have three kinds 01 
PePPer 3 the black, the white, and the long ; which are three different 
ts produced by three diſtinct plants. 
To PETE, werb ad. [fromthe ſubſt.] 1. To beat, to mangle with 
_ blows; to ply one cloſe with any thing. 2. To ſprinkle or ſeaſon 


P per. 
= PPER-BOX 7 and box] a box „* pepper. 
E'PPER-Corn [ot pepper and corn] 1. A grain of pepper. 2. ny 
ing of ater ret... wh — 9 


— an herb. 
E'PPER-MINT [of pepper and mint] mint that is very hot. 
Pe'ps:s [ vr, Gr. a _ or ſeething ; in phyſi) che concocticn 
fermentation of victuals and humours in an animal body. 
Pr'rrick, adj. I, Gr.] ſerving to concoct or diveſt. 
Pee. See Pip. 
Pen, a prepoſition, borrowed from the Lat. ard uſed inſtead of 4, 
and th e. 7 per force, per ann. per cent. &c. to perforate, to pierce 
thro', Sc. It hkewiſe denotes a degree of excellency or exceſs. 

Per ſcenſum ¶ in chymiſtry] a particular manner of diſtillation ; when 
the liquor aſcends ; as per de/cenſum implies the ſame operation when the 


liquor deſcends. 

Pen n. See Assi. 

Pra Th. See Tuksix. 

— a mathematical inſtrument, uſed in ſurveying. 

ERACU'TE, adj. acutus, Lat. ſharp, i Con- 

tinual peracate 1 5 ws 

Pexacu'run Aſeaſſraum, Lat. [with chemiſts] a menſtruum made by 
drawing off =_ of nitre ſeveral times from butter of antimony. By 


the help of which, Mr. Boyle ſays, he was able, without a very violent 
fire, to elevate a very good quantity of crude mercury, and that in a 
few hours. 1 : 

Pia Anu. Lat. yearly, by the year. 

PERADVE'NTURE, adv. [ adventure, or par avanture, Fr. par 
atwentura, It. por wentura, Sp.] 1. Perhaps, by chance, may be. 2. 
Doubt, queſtion. In this ſenſe it is ſometimes uſed as a iv 
but not gracefully nor ily. Without all peradventure. South. 

To PE'rAGRATE, act. [peragratum, ſup. of peragro, Lat.] to 
wander over, to ramble through. | 

— Lat. of Fr. the act of travelling or wandering about; 
a progreſs or ramble. | 

PeracraTiION Month [with aſtronomers] the ſpace of the courſe of 
the moon from any point of the zodiac to the fame again. | 

To PAN, f ATE, werb act. [perambule, Lat.) 1. To walk through 
or all over. 2. To turvey by through. To view and peram- 
9 Iriſh territorics. = Ru | 

ERAMBULA'TION, perambulate) 1. act of ng throvgh, 
or wandering over. Bacon. 2. A ne lling ſurvey. RA 2 
2 in the laſt perambulation, exceeded * millions. Hoxwel. 

FRAMBULATION [in aſtronomy] the act of paſſing through an 
pom of the zodiac 5 4 oy Ec. 5 1 

ERAMBULATION it] the walking of juſtices, or other offi- 
cers, about a foreſt, in order to — and ſet the bounds of it. 

PERAMBULa'TOR, an inſtrument, or rolling wheel, for meaſuring 
roads, &ec. a ſurveying wheel. It is made of wood or iron, commonly 
half a pole in circumference, with a movement, and a face divided like 
a clock, with a long rod of iron or ſteel that goes from the centre of the 
wheel to the work; there are e you drive the 
wheel before you) count the revolutions; and from the compoſition of 
the movement and diviſion on the face, ſhew how many yards, poles, 
See Plate V. Fig. 1 


0 perhaps. 


. MA. | 
4 Pracka'xr, adj. [pergant, Fr.] piercing, penetrating. Obſolete. 
penſer. | 2 

PerxCEr'vaBLE, or PERCE'PTIBLE, adv. [from perceive, or percettibile, 
It. of perceptibilis, of perceptum, ſup. of percipio, Lat. to perceive] that 
may be known or obſerved, falling under perception. 

To Percer've, verb ad. ¶ pertipio, Lat. appercevoir, Fr. percevir, Sp] 
1. To begin to ſee, to diſcover, to ſpy or find out by ſome ſenſible ef- 
fects. rr 3. To be affected 
by. 44 eee collection of the matter of 
tempeſts. b 


Percer'VaBLY, adv. [of perceivable] in ſuch a manner as be ob- 
ſerved or known, & 7. pg rene — 288 | 
PerCEPTiBI'LITY [of perceptible] 1. The ſtate of being | 
to the ſenſes or mind. 2. Perception, the power or dt per- 
— — ERS the ſame with perceivable; which ſee. FE, 

Perce'PTIBLY, adv. [of — * as may be perceived. The 


woman decays perceptibiy every . 

Perce'PTION Fr. — * It. of 3 Lat.] 1. * act of 
perceiving, comprehending, or knowing ; the a henſion of any o 
ject, races. 2. The faculty 12 of nk, knowledge, 
conſciouſneſs. 3. Idea, notion. Not to come too ſhort of the percep- 
tions of the leaders. Hale. 4. The ſtate of being affected by any thing. 
r ion of the air to tem- 

. cos. 
Prxcr'rrivz, adj. [perceptus, Lat.] having the faculty of perceiv- 


| Punexorv ry, the faculty of perceiving, the power of thinking. 


Penen [perca, Lat. perche, Fr.] 1. The perch is one of the fiſhes of 
—_— ef Ie 
dare venture to kill and deſtroy ſeveral other kinds of fiſh. 2. [Of 
perche, Fr. a pole] a ſtick or or any thi for birds to rooſt 


or fit on. For the narrow I cannot nde. Dryden. ER 
R * or rod, a meaſure of 16 feet and half. 

To Pxaen, nent. [of percher, Fr.] to fit or rooſt upon a perch, 
. Not perch upon the upper boughs. 


To Pzrcn, verb a. to place on a perch. More. 
PzrCHa'NcCE, adj. [of per, Lat. by, and chance] perhaps; it may 
; Venture. often. 
'aCHANT, Fr. [with fowlers] a decoy bird tied by the foot, which 
flutters, and draws other birds to it, and fo gives the fowler an opportu- 
nity of catching them. 
Ps'RCHERS 


Perca'st, adv. [of and 
* [of par and caſe} 


P E R 
Pe'ncuERs, Paris candles, uſed in in ancient times ; alſo 


the largeſt ſort of wax candles, which were uſually ſet upon the altar. 
Perci'PIENT, 


. [prrcipiens, Lat.] perceiving, having the faculty of 
PerciPiEST, fubft. one that has the power of perception. Glas- 


wille. 
PercLo'se, fubft. [of per and doe] concluſion, laſt The per- 
cloſe of e 2 . . my 4 
Pracot a rio [of percelate] the act of ſtraining through, purifica- 
zB (TER EE 
o PE xcoOLATE, werb act. lat am, ſup. of , A > 
and colo, Lat. to ſtrain] to ſtrain. 3 iN 
Percu'LLts, the name of one of the purſuivants at arms. 
To Pracu'ss, verb af. [percuſſum, ſup. of percutio, Lat. to ſtrike 
through] to ſtrike. Flame percuſſed by air giveth a noiſe. Bacon. | 
Perxcu'sson, Fr. of Lat. ¶ percaſſtane, It.] 1. The act of ſtriking ot 
k ing, ſtroke, Tremors excited in the air by percuſſion. Newton, 2. 
Effect of found in the ear. In double rhimes the percuſſion is ſtronger. 
Rimer. 
Perxcuss10wn [in phyſies] the ſhock or colliſion of two bodies, which 
concurring, alter the motion of other. 
PexCu'TIENT, adj. [percatiens, Lat.] ſtriking, having the power to 
_= generally in a fu ve form. The doubling of the percaticnr. 
*. 


Pz'rorFoLs, Lat. [of perdo, to loſe, and folta, Lat. leaves] ſuch 
trees or plants as loſe their leaves in winter, or after they have done 


flowering. | 
Peri ox, Fr. ¶ perdiane, It. cion, Sp. perditie, Lat.] 1. Ruin, 
deſtruction, death. There was nl of QA gras = Bacon. 
2. Loſsin . Shakeſpeare. 3. al death. All mens ſalvation, 
and ſome mens endleſs _ are things oppoſite. Heoker., 
PexprI'GoN, Fr. a of plumb or 5 ; 
Perbur”, adv. Fr. [perduto, It. loſt, | # a This word; which among 
us is adyerbially taken, comes from the French perdue, or forlorn hope; 
as, or advanced centinel] cloſe lying in ambuſh. | 
o lie Prabut, to lic flat upon the belly, to lie in wait cloſely. 
Pzrpu'ts [q. perditi, Lat. i. e. loſt men] ſoldiers placed in a dange- 
rous poſt; the forlorn hope of an army. 
Roma adj. ſ;erdo, Lat. to loſe) loſt; thrown away. Bram- 


Pe'aDuURABLE, Fr. and Sp. [er larabili, It. of perdurabilis, from per- 
duro, Lat. to laſt through] continuing, laſting, long. 
and accented, contrary to analogy, on the firſt iy llable. O perdarablc; 
lets ſtab ourſelves. Shakeſpeare. | 

Pe'aDURABLY, av. [of perdarable] laſtingiv. Shakeſteare, 
Praun riox, Lat. ſtate of laſting very long. 

Perxe'GaL, adj. Fr. equal. Obſolete. | 

To Pr'xEGRINATE, verb af. [peregrinar, Sp. from peregrinus, Lat. 
foreign] to travel into far countries, to live in foreign countries. | 

PerEGRINA'TiON, O. Fr. of Lat. the act of travelling into foreign 
countries, travel, abode in foreign countries. The land of cur peregri- 
_ Bentley. 0. Fr. f a 5 

*REGRINE, aj. O. Fr. { pereg+ins, It. peregrinas, Lat.] foreign, out- 
1 ic. Peregrine and preternatural heat. 


PerEGRINE [with falcorers] a hawk of the falcon kind. 

To Pau,, verb act. ¶ peremptum, ſup. of fereme, Lat. to ſlay] 
. kill, to cruſh. A law term. The cauſe of appeal is perempred 
by the deſertion of an _ Axliffe. | 


_— Fr. io, Lat.] cruſh, extinction. Law term. 
e. 
Pra Eur roꝶ v [perempt ire, Fr. perenterio, It. peremptoria, Sp. of pe- 


remptorizs, from peremptus, Lat. killed] 1. matical, tuck as deſtroys al! 
further expoſtulation ; ablolute, expreſs. gg na or faucy, mala- 


88 Aicn [in law] an abſolute, final, and determinate act, 
not to be altered, renewed, P — 1 ; 1 a 
Pers MPTORILY, adv. utely, poſitively, ſoas to 
cur of all furcher — Sta 3 eme Ry 
Pere MPTORINESS [of prremptor; | i s, dogmati - 
lateneſs, m—— 5 
Pexe'xx1al, ad. {peremris, Lat] 1. Equality of laſting thro! all ſea- 
fons. The perernity or divers ſprings. Derham. 2. Latting all the year. 
Theſe perennial fountains. Cheyne. 
permanent. The matter wherewith theſe perennial clouds are raiſed is 
the fea. Har ver. | | 
PerExxNIAL in medicine] a term applied to fevers which have no 
_- Pere nn Y {perernitas, Lat.] lailingneſs, long continuance, perpe- 


tuity. | 
| 1 Lat. [of S, Gr. to bore through] a trepan. 
Pr'arzer (parfait, Fr. perfetto, It. perfeto, Sp. of perfecins, Lat.] 
1. Compleat, intire, finiſhed, conſummate, to which nothing is want- 
ing or redundant, or that has all the requiũtes; excellent, accomplithed. 
e count thoſe things per/ee?, which want nothing requiſite for the end 


whereto they were inſtituted. Hooker. 2. Fully informed, well ſkilled 
in. To be fo perfect in the privil of Bohemia. Bacon. 3. Pure, 
blameleſs, clear. This is a ſenſe chiefly theological. Thou ſhalt be 


& with the Lord. Deuteronomy. 4. Safe, out of danger. 
ERFECT Feuer [with botaniſts} are ſuch as have the fincly coloured 
flower - leaves called petala, with the ſtamina, apices and ſtylus. 

Perxrect Animal [with ſome writers] one produced by univocal ge- 
neration, in oppoſition to inſets, which were formerly ſuppoſed to be 
produced by equivocal generation. 

To Prarzer, verb act. [prirfetium, of ferficio, Lat. parfaire, 
tiomer, Fr. perfezionare, It. jerficienar, Sp.] 1. To make to 
bring to due perfeQtion, to finiſh, to conſummate, to complete. 2. To 
make ſkilful, to inſtruct fully. 

Pearrer Mar [in divinity] this term, like many others, admits of 
different ſenſes, as men's concep/ions of things differ, e. g. A perfect man, 
when applied to the doctrine of the IxcarxaT10Nn by ſome modern writers 
Ladd, if you will, and by ſome conſubſtantiai/s of the fourth and follow- 
ing centuries] ſignifies a human [rational] /ou/ and united to the 
| ſecond perſon of the Trinity: but with St. /renezs * (who thro all his 
writings combats this notion of Two intelligent ſubſtances in the one 


perſon of Chriſt) a perfect man means a body of the ſame make and na · 


A word obſolete ;_ 


3. Uncealing, perpetual, continual, . 


PER 


ture with ours, animated and gov! not (as Cerinthus and Jalentint: 
affirmed) by an ai Chriſt [or human ſoul] but by a vrvixe sr 
In like manner, as St. Ignatius had to do with thoſe, who affirmed that the 
Son of God did not aſſume a rea/, but only an imaginary or phantom bo 
dy) that clauſe in his epiille to the church of Smyrna, © Lu: perfectus 
— — ft, i. 8 a PERFECT man,” may _ 
9 a diſſerent pu Theoderet) than this, 

the Son of God, by aſſuming a _— became a compleat [or 
—— man. Uenza de Inari, &c. p. 24. compared with IGxAT. ad 
myrnee; Ed Smith. p. 3. and indeed fo he explains himſelf more than 
once in that epiſtle. 1 
* As to the paſſage referred to in St. enæus, the reader will find 
it under the word [Ixcarxarion] and which he may pleaſe 
to compare with Intex Aus adv. Hare. Ed. Grabe, p. 407- 
only taking this caution along with him, that though we may 
require the preſence of the 5d pe: ſon to contiitute us (in the ſenie 
of St. Itexaus) perfect MEN : Not fo, the vivise LoGos him- 
ſelf when incarnate ; and whom, accordingly, he repreſents as a 
perfect man from THz nern, and long before the deſcent of 
the Hoy Cb upon him, p. 394. And as to I beodoy:t's leaving 

out in his citation [who Became} this z»fair way of quotin 

the antients is no untamiliar thing with hint; as both G/ ale an 
Uper have ſufficiently ſhewn. MoxoTrELITES, PaULlias 

„ NiSTS, Or1Gtx15M, and IxcarnaTiox, com . 

Pr'arkcrrr, adv. [of prrfect) 1. Totally, compleatly, entirely. 
2. In tae higheſt degree of excellence. 3. With great ſkill, accurately, 


y. 

PE'srEcT Numbers [in mathematics] are ſuch numbers whoſe aliquot 
or even parts taken all together, wiil exactly make the whole number, 
as 6 and 28, Sc. for of 6 the half is 3, the third part 2, and the fixth 
part 1, which added together make 5 ; and it hath no more aliquot paris 
in whole numbers; ſo 28 has theſe even parts, 14 the half, 7 the fourth, 
4 the ſeven h, and 2 the fourteench, and 1, which added together, make 
28, and therefore is a pertc& number; of which perfect number there 
—_— 10 between 1, and 100c2000000. 

E'RFECTER, a. [of perfect} one that makes perfect. J itcr :e 
perf — ji. [of perfect] T# 

FRFECTION, Fr. [perfezicne, It. perficidn, Sp. of perfeir, Lu.] 1 
The ſtate or condition of being 3 2. cir! a gra fuel Þ to 
produce ſupreme excellency. 3. Attrivute of God. — that e 
lemble him moſt in theſe ferfctions. Trilorfon, | 
_ To Piret'crioxaTE, s at. [pri fectiorncy, Fr.] to make perfect. 
to advance to perfection. Tiuz word was propoied by Drs den, but not 
received. | 

PenreCTI5S1MATE, a quality or dignity mentioned in the code. 
1 4. [of feet] conducing to bring to perfection. 

ore. 

Peart CTIVELY, adv. [of prrf:Zive] in fuch 2 manner as bring to 
perfection. C/ erb. | 

PERFECTx+:S [of per] 1. The quality of bei Fe, com 
pleteneſs. 2. Goodneis, virtue; a PN. nc” word Lok which i. 
the bond of perfectneſ:. Coloftans. 3. Skill. Is this vour perfect? 
Shakepearc. 

Prariotous (perde, Fr. perfide, It and Sp of ;erfides Lat. ] treache- 
rous, baſe, falſe-hezrtcd, falſe wo truſt, guilty of violated faith. 

* — ad. [of ferfaions) treacherouſly, by brea h of 


Prri'utousxfss, or PE'RFIDY (of gerſ“ ous ; perfiia, or ger , 
It. perfilia, Sp. of perfilia, Lat.] the qual. ty of being perfidious, breach 
of faith, or of truſt, treachery, falicneſ., want of fach. | 

PE'RFLABLE, adj. { perfo, Lat.] ha ing the wind driven through. 

ToPrreta're, verb act. [ perfirtum, ſup. of porfic, from per, through, 
and fo, Lat. to blow] to blow through. If caitern winds did per/! ice 
our climates. Harvey. | | 

PezFLa'TION [of perfate] the act of blowing through. Perffations 
with large bellow's. WWordwar!. | | 

Paro Ax s Muſculis, Lat. {in anatomy | a muſcle of the fingers. fo 
called becauſe its tendons run through thcte of the perforacus ; rac ſore 
as tertii internodu digitorun au. | 

PexFo'raxs Pears, Lat. {in anatomy | a mulcl: of the leſſer toe, called 
alſo flexor tertii internodii digitorum pectrs. 

To Pt 'rFoRATE, verb ad. ¶ perferare, It. and Lat.] to pierce through, 
to bore with an inſtrument. | 

PE'sFORATED [with botaniſs] a term air of any plant, whoſe leat 
being held againſt the light, ſeem: full of In:lc hae: | 

PerFORATED {in heraldry | z. e. bored thorough The armoriils uſe 
it to exvreſs the paſſing or penetrating of one td nary (in part) through 

PerRFoOR a'T10N 6 It. of p-1oratis, Lat. ] 1. Act of boring 
or piercing through. 2. Hole, place bored. Made ſpongy, and wich 
ſuch perforations as to adn.it patiage to the milk. Ray. 

PERFORATION [in ſurgery ] the penetrating by ar inftrument into any 
of the larger cavities ; or the opening of any abſceis by an inſtrument ; 
alſo an eroſion of the bones that eats through tm. 

PE'xrorATOR [of perforate] the inſtrument of boring. Sharp. 

Prarok a“ r us Muſculus, Lat. [with anatomitt>} a inuſcle of the leſſet 
toes, ſo called, becauſe its tendons are perforated like thoſe of the 


fingers. 
— adv. ¶ par force, Fr. perforza, It. fer fuerca, Sp.] by 
ſorce or violence. > 

To Pra roi, verb af. ¶ perfermare, I:.] to do, to fulfil, to bring to 
paſs, to put in execution, to atchieve an undertaking, to accompli n. 

To Praro'xu, verb neut. to ſucceed in an attempt. When a poet 
has performed admirably. Watts. 

PexFo'RMABLE, adj. [of perform} practicable, ſuch as may be done. 

PexFo'RMANCE. 1. Thc act of performiag, compl-tion o: omething 
deſigned, execution of ſomething — 2 Worx, compoitt!on. 
In your performances tis ſcarcely poſſible tor me to be decuived. Dryden 
3. Action, ſomething done. Bekides her walking and other actual per- 
formances. Shakeſpeare. nk 

Perro'rmeR [of perform] 1. One that performs any thing. 2. It is 
generally applied to one that makes a public exhibition of his fill, and 
particularly at the play houſe, a muſician, a finger. 

To PererI'Catt 3 ſup. of eic, Lat.] to rub over. 

PerFRICA'TLION {from . act of rubbing or chafing cho- 
roughly. | a 

EN 


P E R 


, Ach. Tof f,] that which perſumes. 
„bt, werb r. [perfumer, Fr. profums, It. terſi mer , Sp. 
ar * to ne a Meet ſcent th, to icent. ; 
Weber (perfume, Fr. profine, It. perfume, Sp.] 1. Any * 
er forth a nett cent, ſtrag odour of ſweetnels uſed to give ts 
to oh er things, as civet, mul, Sc. 2. The ſcent itielf, tweet. 3. 
Gn + orance. No ch profumes refreſh the fruitful held. Pope. 
inn wen of erte; parieumear, Fr. profuumere, lt. perfumador, 
Su. and ort,] one who marc» and ſells perfumes. 
4 CNCTORILY, aft. [prfuritorte, Lat.] negligently, careleſly, 
Mahtlv. on. 
ss [of pc:funters] negligence, a ſlight, careleſs do- 
ROM thing. 

„„ xctory [prrfiriterinr, Lat.] done careleſly, or ſlightly, ſlub 
led over, negligent. H o:dward, | : 

To Perev'sr, werb act. [prfu/um. ſup. of perfunde, Lat.] to tincture, 
t oceripread. "Theſe dregs immediately perſiſe the blood with melan- 
choiv. Harves. 

Prana'ps, adv. [of per, and prob. happen] it may be fo, frradventurr. 

Praiiaps you'd have ripe Cherrics at Chriſtmas, a proverb applied to 
fach as crave after thoſe things that are either impoſlible or difhcult to 
be had. 


1 
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Pra, or Prix“ ry Lat. IEC. from if and , Gr. 


tic] a medicine to be tied about the neck, which, as it is believed by 
lome. will cure diſeaſes. 

Pro NTM, Lat. [of Sigi, about, and a., Gr. a flower] the 
ine green leaves which compals the bottom of a flower. 

Pe araPT, falt. [x. ane, Gr. to ſurround] amulet, charm worn as 
pretervatives againſt diſcaſes or miſchief. Hanmer. 

Pryicalkbiac, or Preica' bra, pertaining to the pericardium. 

Penioa rotary {in phylic} an epichet given to worms generated in 
the heart. | | | 

Praic.'noiua ehr, of rf, about, and x«:21e, Gr. the heart} 
a thin membrane, ſkin or pouch, which ſurrounds the whole ſubſtance of 
the heart. Its baſis is pierced in five places, for the pailage of the veſſels 
which enter and come out of the heart. 

Preto: £prvic, Lat. (rgι,wͤfier, Or. prricarye, Fr.] 1. [In botany] a 
pellicle or thin membrane cncompatliug the truit or grain of a plant, or 
nat part of a fruit that envelopes the tered. 2. {In phytic] a medicine 
apriicd to the wriilt to cure an ague. 

Parten revs {with botanit-} a peliicle or thin membrane encompiſ- 
ing the truit or gta of a plan. lhe tame with prricarpeams, which 
fre. | | 

Prai'ctyzis Creα e. of >, round about or thoroughly, and 
„ Gr. to break | ſuch a fatal fracture of a bone, as quite divides it, 
and forces it out throuoh the fleſh into fight, 

PericirarioNn geri tor, Lat. periciiter, Fr.] the fate of being in 
danger. hazard, danger, jeopardy ; alſo trial, experiment. | 

Pearcxt ula, Lat. [of weft, about, and x:zpy, Or. the tibia] the 
parts bout the tibia. 

Puetcnaivm { of mreman, of ig, round about, and rauer, 
Gr. the Mull] a very thin and nervous coat or membrane of an ex- 

uifite ee, ling under the thick hairy ſein of the head, and imme- 
L cuvers nut only the whole ſkull. but all the bones of the body, 
excepi tue teeth; for which reaſon it is alſo called the per igt. 
Arucr. | 

P+ ar'cuions, adi. [prriculijar, of priicalun, Lat. danger] dangerous, 

jeorardous, hazardous; an obſolete word. © Brosun. 
Fenibro'urs [©::43wmn, Gr. a courſing round] an open gallery, al- 
ley, or the like, in a periptere, between the columns and the wall. 

PErtEGE IE, one who conducts another about a place or thing to 
ſhow it him. | 

Praiz'i ion, or PERIHE'LIUM [ericunnny, Of Dig and u.. Gr. the 
fun, feribelie, Fr.] that point of the orbit of a planet, in which it is 
neare!t to the ſun. 


Pratt 'nGy, . [pqpyr, of cel and eg, Gr. work] needleſs 


cautien, or trouble in an operation, unneceſfary diligence. 

Proc zu, or PERIGEE [ T:goparcy, of Ty round about, and 7n, 
Gr. the earth, ferigec. Fr.] that point in the heaven, in which the tun 
er ane planet is at leaſt diſtance from the center of the earth. 

sgi, Gr. perigec, Fr. of perigæum, Lat.] that point of 
the heaven, wherein the fun, or any other planet, is neareſt the cen- 
ter oi the earth. Sec PEG aun. | 

PuoniGat wary, ſabft. [perigrinarius, Lat.] a monk in the antient 
m01teric:, vv hoſe office was to receive or entertain ſtrangers or vi- 
tors, ©. - | | 
Pran, Fr. [ecrfcale, It. feligra, Sp. perikel. Du. of periculum, Lat.] 
1. Dunger, bagurd, jeopardy in general. Sidney, 2. Denunciation, 

danger denounced. On your diſpleaſure's peril. Shakeſpeare. | 
——_ Priprtovs [fpericul:fus, Lat. perillenx, Fr. fericaliſo, It. peligroſo, Sp.] 
1. Full of peril, dangerous, hazardous. 2. It is uſed by way of em- 
2 or ludicrous exaggeration of any thing bad. With gifts and 

nowledge per lens ſhrew'd. Hudibras. 3. Smart, witty. In this ſenſe 
it is only an plied to children, and probably obtained its fignification from 
tue notion tat children, eminent tor wit, do not live; a witty boy was 
therefore e, boy, or a boy in danger. It is vulgarly parlous. 

Pe"rRilL0UsLY, adv, [of perilous] dangerouſly, hazardouſly. 

Pi'rIioU NESS {of gerilaus] hazardouſneis. 

Uf [marr D., Gr.) 1. A verſe having a ſyllable above its 
uit meaiure, 2. {In geometry] the ambit or extent which bounds a 
Zure or body, of what kind ſoever, whether rectilinear or mixed. 


e 


L 
i 


zRIN MUM, Lat, [wipraics, Gr.] the ligamentous ſeam betwixt the 


ſcrotum and the fundament. 

Pernixycripes [in ſurgery] little ſwelling: like nipples. 

Pt:zro'cna [:pcxn, Gr. a holding all round] an argument contain- 
ing the ſum of a diſconrſe. 

PL'niop [periode, Fr. periods, It. and Sp. of periedut, Lat. ercwte., 
Gr.] 1. A rerfect ſentence from one full ſtop to another. 2. [In arith- 
netic} a diftin{tion made by a point or comma, after every 3d or 6th 
place or figure, uſed in notation or nu cration, for the more ready diſ- 
tinguiſting and reading the figures. 3. [tn aſtronomy ] the time taken 
vp by a ftir or planet in making its revolution, or the duration of its 
courts, till it return to the ſame point of the heavens from which it ſet 
out. 4. {in medicine] the ſpace of time a diſtemper continues from its 
k-oinning to it. declenfion. g. Time in which any thing is performed, 
10 as to bot again in Ne ſame manner. C. {in printing] a character 


P E R 


wherewith the periods of diſcourſe are terminated ( . ) called a full.poin: 

a circuit. 7. [In chronology] an epocha or interval of time by which 
the years are accounted ; or a ſeries of years whereby, in different na 
tions, and on different occaſions, time is meaiured, a round of tine, at 
the end of which the things compriſed within the calculation, ſhall re. 
turn to the fate in which they were at the beginning. 8. The end or 
conclution. From the chaos to the laſt period. Burnet's Theory. 9. The 
ſtate at which any thing terminates. I he light will appear or 
leifer, until they come to their utmolt periad. Digby. 10. Lok = 
2 To make plants more lailing than their ordinary perio,7, 

on. 
To Pra io, verb af. ¶ from the ſubſt.] to put an end to. A bad 


| word. 


Pero'pic, or PEN, eq}. [piricdigue, Fr. pericdico, It. and 8p. 
of perizdicus, Lat. Set, 8. 4 Pertaining 5 ods or — 
tions. 2. Circular, making a revolution he earth's periodic motion. 
Derham, 3. Happening by revolution at ſome ſtated time. Some te- 
markable and per:sdical conjunctions. Bentiry. 4. Regular, performing 
ſome action at ſtated times. Thoſe feria fountains in Switzerland, 
which flow only at ſuch particular hours ot the day. Addiſon. 

Pre1o'pic ifa, ſuch as decline and 5:ic again with fimilar ſymp. 
toms alternately. 

Perrovic [with grammarians] a term applied to a ſtyle or diſcourſe 
that has number, or which conſiſts of juit and artful periods. 

PERIODICAL { with aſtronomers] that which pertorms its motion c- 
courle regulariy, io as to perform it always in the ſame time. 

PeriopiCal Ab, the tame as month of peragration. 

PERIODICALLY, ady. [of pericdical] at Rated periods, regularly, in 
a periodical manner. | 

PERI O, Sexguinzs, Lat. {in phyſic] a continual circulation of tlie 
blood, thro? all e parts of the body. | 

Periot'ct [S., Gr. inhabiting round abou:] thoſe inhabitan:: 
of the earth that live under the ſame parallels ; but oppoſite ſemi- circle 
ot the meridian, and conſequently in the ſame zone or climate. | 

PretoruTHa LutuM, Lat. [of wg, about, and «YazS,, Gr. the 
eye] a thin ein which birds can draw over their eyes to defend them 
without ſhutting their eye-lids. | 

P:xrostTt uM, Lat. {[wiqporec, Gr. round about a bone, periofte, Fr! 
a thin ſcin which immediately incloſes all the bones of the body, except 
ſome few, as thoſe of the teeth, ears, Sc. the uſe of it is to cover the 
bones, and to bear up the vellels, which enter them for their nouriſh- 
ment. | 

PEeRIPATE TIC, a. (S νö,e-, Cr. ] of or pertaining to the peri- 
Patetics. | 

PrKIrar Tic Pe, the ſyſtem of philoſophy taught and eſta- 
bl.thed by Arilteile, and maintained by his followers. 

PtarPate rics | peripatictens, Fr. S r, of mar, Gr. to 
walk about ; becaule they uſed to diſpute walking in the place at Athens 
called Lycæum] a ſect of philoſophers, the — of Ariſtotle, as 
1 zcophraltus, Cratippus, 2 | | 

Cicero, in his fourth book De Finibas, ſect. 20. informs us that the 
chief point in which they differcd from the Stosch, was their placing 
happineſs partly in virtue, and partly in the things of life ; whercas 
the Srorcks places it in virtue alone. 8 wid de ipſa beata vita, ad 
quam omnia referuntur, gue dicitis, negatis cam e, qua expleta fit om- 
nibus z:s rebus, guas natura defideret ; VOTAMQUE cam in una virtute pon 
tis.” But the learned tranſlator of Cebes, enters ſomewhat further into 
Ariſtotle's character; who, in his gte on thoſe which we have cited 
from him under the word Lxcrum, obſerves, that Ariſtotle was a 
young man at Socrates' death. He had however attended the inſtruc- 


uons of that 1 three years, and was afterwards a hearer of 


Plato twenty. But the ſimplicity of moral philoſophy ſuited not his da- 
ring and ſubtle genius. [See ETnics Natural Philoſophy] He 
itruck out new paths for himſelf, and gave full ſcope to his boundleſs 
invention in all ſorts of ſubjects. But he went beyond bis depth. His 
Phyfics and Metaphyſics are full of chimerical princi hy- 


potheſes [See Hxrorngsis] and unintelligible jargon. Even his 
E thicks is a ſyſtem of dry diſputations, definitions, and ditinBions, fit- 


ted to amuſe the HEAD, but too cold to impreſs the yearT (as I may 
add the Stock EeicTETUus does in every ) with abhorrence of 
vice, and love of virtue.” And concludes Lo gf — that his 
rhetoric, and (what by a miſtake ſlipt the preſs in this late excellent edi- 
tion of Cebes) his poetics ſeem to be the beſt of his performances.” Tas 
of CEBEsS in Eagliſß werſe, with xoTES. ; 

 PunIPE'TLA, or PeriPE TIE [of » Gr. falling into a different 
Nate] that part of a tragedy wherein the action is turned, the plot unra- 


velled, and the whole concludes. Happy! where the Peripatie and 4% 


covery Co-incide. See 2 1 3 8 1 

Peri PHERY [peripherie, Fr. eff, of wigs, and Qrcw, Gr. to carry! 
the 4 bounding line of a circle, elliptts, parabola, and 
other ſimilar figures. 3 

Pe rIPHRASE, or PeriPHRA'SIS [periphraſe, Fr. . peri- 
pbraſis, Lat. wieieacy, Gr. a round about way of f| a circum- 
locution ; a tour of words uſed by orators, to avoid the common and 
trite manners of expreſſion, as uſing many words to expreſs that which 
might be done by a few : as for death, we may ſay the loſs of life. 

fo PrairnsAsE, verb att. [periphraſer, Fr. ujar paraphraſe. It. [to uſe 
circumlocutions, to expreſs one word by many. _ f 

Peniynna'sTICaL [wrewPearuecs, Gr.] pertaining to a periphraſis, 
circumlocutory, expreſſing the ſenſe of one word by many. ; 

P:ariynra'sTICALLY, adv. [of periphraſtical] by way of periphraſis. 

Pzr1PLo'ca Orapocynum, Lat. [in botany] the herb dog's-bane. 

PzrIPLU's [ν,ũꝑ us, Gr.] voyage or navigation 
or ſea coaſt. 3 1 8 

PERIPNEU MONIA, Tymupnag, Of mips, about, and mevyor, Cr. 
the lungs and breaſt, accompanied with a fever, ſhortneſs of breath, a 
cough, &c. : g 

Prairxzuno'xtA Netha, Lat. [with phyſicians] a baſtard peripneu- 
mony, a diſeaſe in the lungs, ariſing from a pituitous matter, 
throughout the whole maſs of blood, and diſcharged upon the . 

PertPNEUMO'NICAL [ peripmeumonicus, of ergrmropanzes, Gr. ] per- 
taining to a peripneumony. 

— The ſame with PexiyneEUMonta. But N. B. 
With H1eyocraTzs 'tis not unfamiliar to call this diſeaſe peliplenmony- 
Es T17% Tip νοννννμẽ“ nei TRTW 1NV &c. Hippoc. Prenot. p. 43. 

Pzr1'PTERE, or PERIPTERON [of n, about and ala, Gr. ag: + 


a certain ſea 


PER 


in architecture] a place encompaſſed about with columns without, and 2 
Lind of wings about it. | | 

Periey'tma [wiprvrua, of oy, about, and vv, Gr. pus] a collec- 
tion of matter about any part, as round the tooth in the gum. 

PeriRkno'ta [Sigg, of ci and to, Gr. to flow | a reflux of hu- 
mours from the habit, into any one of & larger emunctories for its ex- 
cretion; as in the hydropical caie of water upon the bowels or kidneys, 
where it paſſes away by urine or ſtool. 

Pra1'scin [mponc, of 7:1, round about, and c. Gr. a ſhadow] 
thoſe inhabitants of the carth whoſe ſhacows do in one and the ſame wy 
ſucceſſively turn about to all the points of the horizon; and theſe are ſuc 
as inhabit the frozen zones, within the compaſs of the arctic and antarctic 
circles, becauſe the ſun being above their horizon for many days without 
erer ſetting, the ſhadow turns as the ſun does. 

Pektsck Lis, Lat. [S, Gr.] a wh thence a knight of the 
moſt noble order of the ga er is in Latin ſtiled eques jiri/celides. 

PerrscyTI'5MUs, or Prarscv'risu [of mi, and cerise, Cr. to 
gea] a ſeftion, or laying open the fore part ot the head or ſkull. 

ToPE'r15H, v. u. [ferir, Fr. ferecer, Sp. and Port. pcrire, It. and Lat.] 


1. To go to ruin, rack, or decay, to be in a perpetual ſtate of decay. 


2. To be ruined, to be caſt away. 3. To die or come to one's end, to be 
deſtroyed, to come to nothing, to be loft. I peri/5 with hunger. Se. 
Luke. 4. To be loſt eternally. O ſutier me not to periſh in my fans, 
Mcreton. | 

To Praisu, verb act. to deſtroy, to decay. This cloſeneſs did a lit- 
tle pcriſb his underſtanding. Collier. | 

E"RISHABLE Tperiſal?.. Fr. pereceder2, Sp.] apt to periſh, ſubject to 

decay, liable to periſh or come to ruin, &c. | 
PE*KISHABLENESS [of periſbabic] liubleneſs to decay, periſlling qua- 


PratssOo LOGO Y [Torn yin, of m4,:07%;, abounding or ſuperfluous, 
and ay», Gr. a word] a diſcourſe ſtuffed with unneceliary and tuper- 
fluous words. | , ws Fa 

PitrIsTA'LTIC iAoltique, Fr. . rarir:g, Of rr , Gr. to con- 
tract, Q.] ——— — f m_ 

PexISTALTIC Motion of the Gats, a ſort of worm like motion down- 
wards, which is cauſed by the contraction of the ſpiral fibres, wheieby 
the excrements ate preſſid downv-ards and voided. | 

PERISTAPHI LINUS /aternns, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the uvula 
which draws it forward: ; more properly pterig Hi belincs. 
 PekISTAPHILINUS Extiymus, Lat. [in anatomy} a Muicle of the uvula, 
which draus it backwards. 

Penistz'rION, Lat. [in botany] the herb vervain. 

Praisrz'kxa, Lat. {of ren, about, and gn, Gr. the breaſt] the 
parts about the breaii. | 

PezIisTO'LE, Gr. a cntradi;r round about. The fame as PPARIST AI- 
Tic Metion. [See LERISTALTIc.] But N. B. Phaworinus, p. 596. 
makes Periftele to be a ſj nonimous to w2r;az, or covering. ApPropix ad 
Theſaur. H. Stephan. Cc. And Ci. Renovat. eipouſcs this ſenſe ; 
but as the word is applicd to the motion of the bowels, I ſhould think 
the former explication to be far more caſy and natural. Sce Pinsy- 
STOLE and Sy STOLE. 

PertSTRO'MATA [of iir;upa, Gr.) the coat which covers the bowels. 

PemsTY'LE {ferijiale, Fr. periſiylium, Lat. She, Gr.] a place or 
building encompalled with a circular range of coluuns on the intide. 
Arbathnct. | | 

PerisY'STOLE =r Tip: and cur. Gr. ] the pauſe or interval betwcen 
the two motions of the heart or pulic, vx. that of Vale or contraction, 
and that of the diaffele or dilatation. ES 

PerITO'XAEUM [@,4roaic, of wifi, Gr. to ftretch all around 
a thin, ſoft, but double membrane, that lies immediately under the muſ- 
cles of the lower belly, covering and containing all the viſcera contained 
in the abdomen, and lining all its cavity. | | 

Prairao'cnieu [wigurgoyterts, Of wigirpixw, Gr. to run about; in me- 
| chanics] a kind of whecl placed upon an axis, round which a rope is 
wound, in order to raiſe a weight. 
Prarrroua [wpirruun, Gr.] whatever is fu in the body; 
| the excrement or ordure left after digeſtion ; alſo the relics of diſeaſes, 
To Pr'njuakE, verb ad. [e parjurer, Fr. fpergiurarſt, It. of perjuro, 
Lat. ] to forſwear, to taint with perjury. 


PER 
Prana! ion, Lat. the act of penctrating and paſſing through the 
pores of the body. 
Per Minima, Lat. [with phyſiciar:] a term uſed to ſignity a perfeQ 
1 — of the ſmalleſt particles of ſeveral bodies 1 ing tedients. 
ERMI'SCIBLE mijcibilis, from fen. „ to mix ther 
which may be 22 f Meet 1 
Pra uisst IE [permiftilic, per miſſam, ſup. of ferricio, Lat.] that may 
be permitted. | 
Peaut'sstox, Fr. and Sp. [permifſicns, It. of fermiſſi, Lat.] the ati 
of permitting, granting leave or liberty to do a thing, allowance. 
Pt » Assy, adj... dermifſun, lup. of [ermittoy, Lat. ] 1. Pertaining to 
n, granting liberty, not favour, not hindering tho? not appro- 
ving. 2. Granted, ſuffered without hindrance, not authorized or fa- 


voured. 


Penn sStvELY, adv. {of fermifice] by bare allowance, without hin- 
drance. Bacon. 

PEram'STION, or Perai xt ON il 
Bs 4 wy [permiſias, Lat.] the act of thorovgh 

10 PEN [permettre, Fr. permitir, Sp. and Port. of permitto, Lat. 
1. To allow without ns” Bod. mn o wie toe, or — 
leave, without authorizing or approving. 3. To allow, to ſufier in ge- 
neral. As much as the laws pern them. Swift. 4. To give up, to re- 
ſign. It the courſe of truth be ptrmittid unto welt. Brown, | 

Permit, fahl. a note or wiitten permiſſion from a king's officer, 
—— yu the * the buver of French brandy, Sc. for 
traniporting of ſuch goods from rue to place, ſhewi 
chem wo . been paid. r 8 rg IRE 

ERMUTTANCE [of it) allowance, forbearance of © i 

permiſſion. rar e's ——_ 

Penn xTion Lenins, Lat. in phyfic] the aft of mixing tho. 
roughly, the ſtate of being mingled. 7ermixtion and confuſion of ſub- 
llances. Brerewwosd. 

PERMUTA'T10N, Fr. [ fermntaxiene, It. of permvtatio, Lat.] the truck, 
or exchange of one thing for thing for another. | 

PerMuTA'TIONS of Luentitics [in algebra] the changes, alterations, 
or dilicrent combinations of any number of quantities. 

PEriuTtaTIO'NE Archiviaconatus, fe. a writ to an ordinary, com- 


manding to admit a clerk to a benefice upou exchange made to another. 


To PERAuUIH E. werb att. | permiter, Fr. of permutare, It. permuto, Lat.] 
to exchange church livinss, and other things one for another. 

Frauvit [of fermute; jermuturt, Fr.] one who permutes or ex- 
changes. 

_ Perxaxcy {in law] the taking or receiving of any thing; as, tithes 
in — are tiches taken in kind. 

ERN1'crous fen,. Fr. fernizichh, It. icioſo, Sp. of perni- 
ci ue, Lat.] * Veſttuctive, . n Rao Ga 
hurtful. 2. [Pernicis, gun. of peru, Lat. ſwift] quick. A ſenſe pe- 
culiar to Milton. 

Pexx1'ciousry, adv. [of pernicious, fuſt ſenſe] deſtructively, miſ- 
chievouſly, hurtfully. 

PerxI'crou:siss [of perricus] the quality of being pernicious, miſ- 
chievouſn-:{.. 

Perxt'erry [pernicitas, from pernicis, gen. of pernix, Lat. ſwiſt] ex- 
traordinary twiftnels ot motion in birds or beaſts. Endued with great 
ſwiftneis and pern:city. Ray. | ON 

rs Lat. a kibe or chilblain. | | | 

Praxocra“Tion, Lat. the ſtate of lodyirg, or lying out all night. 

P:"rxoR of Profits ¶ in law] ataker ” 2233 . 

Prao'xa, Lat. [with anatomilts} a bone of the leg called alſo fibs/z, 
the ſhin-bone. | 

Pezonz'vus Primus Anticus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the tarſus 
called alſo longus, becauſe it is the longeit muſcle ſeated on the perona. 
It begins from above half the upper part cf that bone, and ends in the 

and hindermoſt part of the os metatarſi of the little toe. 
ERON.ZUS Secundus or Poſticus, Lat. {in anatomy] a muſcle of the 
tarſus, ariſing above the middle of the cutward part of the fibula under 
the belly of the peroneus primus, and i ler into the upper and outward 
part of the os metatark of the Jittic ice. 

PexoRa'TION [peroraiſ-r, Fr. of jerzratis, Lat.] the cloſe or 1-& part 

of an oration or ſpeech. This peroration with ſuch circumitances. Sha.e- 


Pe'sjuRE, ſubft. [parjure, Fr. perjurius, Lat.] a perjured or forſworn ſpear 


erſcn : obſolete. SH care. | 
Pe'ajunER [of jerjure] one that ſwears ſalſcly. Henſer. 
Pe'nzury [parjure, Fr. pergiuro, It. ferjurio, Sp. of perjurium, Lat.] 
a falſe oath. | | „ 
Pe'sjury ſin law] the act of ſwearing falſely in an oath admĩiniſtered 
by perſons in legal authority, „5 
| 3 [perrugue, Fr. parrucce, It. pcraca, Sp.] a cap of hair 
wow by men, adicititious hair by way of ornament or conccalment of 
baldneſs. 


To Pe'rawrc, verb ad. [from the ſubit.) to dreſs in falſe hair. Diſ- 
cord peri ig d with ſnakes. Swift. 
Prriwi'xcLE [ervinca, It. che herb fo called] a kind of fea ſnail, 

2 ſmall ſhell-fiſh ; alſo an herb. x | 
Peaizo'Ma, Lat. [g, Gr. ] a fort of girdle or truſs for people 

who are burſten. Sec Henna. 

To Perk Up, verb neut. [from perch. Sd inner. ] to lift up the head, to 

with an affected briſkne(s. Pope. 
o Pexx verb act. to dreſs, to prank. To be pet A up in a gliſt ring 
grief. Shakeſpeare. 

Pax, adj. pert, briſk, airy : obſolete. Peark as a peacock. Spenſer. 
Pr'aLous, adj. for Pz:'r1Lous, dangerous, full of b x 
Pe'aMacy, a little Turkiſh boot. 

Pe'RMANENCE, or Pe'xMaxency [of fermanernt] duration, conſi- 
ftency, continuance in the ſame ſtate, durableneſs. 

Pe'RMANENT, Fr. ¶ Permanente, It. and Sp. permanent, Lat.] during, 
continuing, laſting, unchanged. ; 

Pg'RMANENTLY, adv. [of permanent] durably, laſtingly. 

Praua'xsion [of conv ſup. of permanco, Lat.] 


Pe 'nMEABLE [permeatilis, from permes, Lat.] that may be pailed 
through. Boyle. 
To PE 'rMEaATE, 


continuance. 


verb af. [of permes, Lat.] to penetrate, to paſs 


through. | 
PE 'rMEANT, adj. [permcans, Lat.] paſting through. The pcrmeane 
—_— | 


e. i 

To Prxrr'xo, verb ac. ¶perpendb, Lat.] 1. To weigh or ponder tho- 
roughly in the mind. 2. To examine or to try exactly. And duly per- 
pen the imperfection of their diſcoveries. Brow. | 

Perre btn, or Prerr xo Store | prrpignr, br. forjendicle, perpendiculr, 
It, perpendiculum, Lat] 1. Any thing hanging down by a ſtraight line. 
2. [With architects] a ſtone ntted to the thickneis of a wall, fo as to 
ſhew its ſmoothed ends on both ſides, a coping- ſtune. | 

Pez yENDI'CULAR, adj. Sp. { perprndiculacre, Fr. ferperdicolare, It. of 
— of perpends, Lat.] that fall;, hangs, or is directly doun- 
right. 

1 flit. [in geometry] a tight line that ſtands ſo upon 
another, that the angles on citaer fide are equal or at right angles. So 
that of two lines, if one be perpendicular, the other is ſo too. 

PERPENDICULAR to a Parabola [in conic ſect ons] is a right line cut- 
ting that ſigure at the point, wherin any other right line touches it. 

12 [with aſtronomers] when any ſtar is vertical, z. e. 
right over our heads, is ſaid to Le perpendicular, becauſe its beaus tall 
directly upon us. | | Se 

To let fall a Prar END, R, is to draw a line perpendicularly upon 
another, from a point given, placed above it. 

A right Line is ſaid to be PrREND,,ẽÜvl ax to a plane, when it is per- 
pendicular to all the lines it meets with in that plane. 

PeryENDI'CULARLY, adv. {of perpendicular] 1. In ſuch a manner a: 
to cut another line at right angles. 2. In a perpendicular manner, in the 
direction of a ſtraight line up and down. | | 

Pex PENDICULA'RITY [of perpendicular] the ovality of Banding, falling, 
or hanging downright. 

PErPENDICULARITY of Plants, for tho' the generality of yu riſe a 
little crooked, yet the ſtem ſhoots up perpendiculariy, and the roots 
fink down dicularly ; even they that come out of the ground in- 
clined, or are diverted out of the perpendicular by any violent means, 
ſtraiten themſelves again, and recover their er-endicularity, by making 
a ſecond, contrary bend, or elbow, withou: re. hing the firſt. 

PexPEXDI'cULUM, Lat. 2 * — a plemb line, a level. n 

Er- 


P E R 

Frarreptuctuu Clrmometrum, Lat. the ſame as pendulum. 

Perye'x5i0N [perperfum, ſup. 2 Lat.] conſideration, ſcru- 
pulous examination. Obſolete. Frown. 

To Pe 'rrETRATE, verb ad. ¶ perpetrer, Fr. —— Sp. perpetrare, 
It. perpetrs, Lat.] to commit a crime, to act. Always in an ill ſenſe. 
” P:xyrTRATION [of perpetrate] 1. A commiſſion of a crime. 2. A 

ad action. 

Peart ruat. wel, Fr. perpetus, It. Sp. and Port. of perpe- 
Pers, Lat.] _—_ 14 — conſtant, perennial, never ceaſing. 
everlaſting, endleſs with reſpect to futurity. Mine is a love which 
mult fe tua be. Dryden. 

PerPETUAL Screw, a ſcrew which acts againſt the teeth of a wheel, 
2nd continues its action without end. 

P:ayETUAL Glandales [in anatomy] natural ones, in diſtinction to 

exreas Fiib fie glemnccy) cies of made 

PexPtTUAL Fils [mn acy antimony, into 
pill whuch i Sled 2nd voided dep times, times, will purge every time. 

PerxyETuaL Motion [in mechanics] a motion which 1s — and 
renewed from itſelf, w —_— external cauſe. If 
this be looked for in mere matter, I ſuſpeR it will not be found. See 
MaTERtaL1S4 and Marnzuaric Principles of Philsjophy. 


Pere TUALLY, adv. — i. - continually 2. 


e u Cr Sp. 
a ning 


To Prars'ruarz, — ad. 
ere, It. and Lat.] 1. To make 

o continue any thing, without — 

from heaven, Ham- 


laſt for ever, to cternize. 
— 2. 


R * ion, Lat. the act of perpetuating, 
tinuance. The ok of a very ancient cuſtom. Brown. 

omg + wo gorge. 
eurtas, 1. tinuance witnout imerraption, Eexem 
ſation. 2. I Breda endleſſneſs, duration to futurity. 3 
Something. of which is no end. A preſent repaſt for a perpernity. 
South. ” ErTterxiTY. 

PexyETULITY {ina law ſenſe] a term uſed when a ſettlement is made 
of an eſtate in tail, ſo that it cannot be undone or made void. 

To PERPLE'x, ended. [proplexus, Lat.] 1. To enta 


confuſion, to puzzle, to embarraſs, to teaze with ul notions. 2. 
To make intricate, to involve, to —— 3. = diſqu niet, to trov- 
= to — to vex. Improper eyes per- 


zranville 


Favor, adj. Fr. [perplexzs, Lat.] intricate, difficult. Perplexed is 
—— fart. þa ee Sec put into confuſion, troubled; 


alſo difficult, hard to ” - See 2 . PERPLEX. 
PerPLE xtr ritt, Fr. uſes, t. 4 
ita, Lat.] 1. . — of mind, 
Anxiety, Rion of mind. 2. — 2 latricacy. 
PerPLE'xEDLY, ade [of perplexed] intricately, with involution or 
complication, confuſedly, doubtfully. 
Tes 22 Servitia, a judicial writ, iſſuing from the note of a fine, 
and lies forthe c 


„„ 
— cars all manner of profits ariſing 


PE'rRQUISITES, [pergai 
from — or 2 ſalary or revenue. 


Pracvisirz Ci law] any thing gotten by a man's own induſtry, or 
purchaſed with his own money. 

Pexquiv1TEs [of court] are thoſe profits that come to a lord of a ma- 
nor, by virtue of his court-baron, over and above the certain yearly pro- 
fits of his land ; as fines of copy-holds, harriots, &c. 

Penquis! ion, Fr. of Lat. a —_— ſearch, an exact eaquiry. 

Pz'arigrs, a fort of guns for ſhooting ſtones. 

Po 6s (with 1 r on the og, heck 
building ; properly in t „ whi 
led nl Rory, when raiſed a lde above the of the 
und. 
Pa'lax Unt, or Pr'RRU u, Fr. a ſet of falſe hair, curled, and ſewed 
ther on a cawl. See PEraIWic and PERUKE. 
"Joes [poire, Fr. of prum, Lat. a pear] wine or drink made of 


Fan ae Eel when ay ing Git won 
te aan of 31] a thing is fail to be confidered ger þ, when it 
: i ke in the abu, and wet any chr chin that may be join 

Palas, fky-colour, ſo called. A TENn 


To Pa- KSECUTE 
ſecutas, of ferſequor, 
vex, to trouble, to harraſs with penalties, to parſe] wich — It 


i> generally uſed of penalties inflicted for religious opinions. See Inqui- 
— : To L Eh 
Being — vengeance and ſcattered abroad. © Wiſe Wi o 


teaze, to importune much; as, he perſecutes me with 2 "ici. 

tations. Sce CROoSADR, 8 and CELicoLi, 
PEr5ECU'T10N, Fr. [perfecuzione, It. per ſecucion, Sp. of perſecutio, Lat. 

1. Any unjuſt or violent (uit or oppreſſion ; eſ y upon the account 


of religion; any pain, affliction, or inconvenience, which a de- Actors 
— inflifts on another. 2. The ſtate of being 

Peasgev“roa [ perſecuteur, Fr. ring = . plu 
an oppreſſor, one who perſecutes or harraſſes 
malignity. 

Peas zv RANCE, Fr. \perſoveranta, It. | ay tte 8 1 
rantia, Lat. This word was once m—_—_— on 4 25 ſecond ſy l- 
lable} — in progreſs, firmneſs, ution ; the abiding in i» 
2 wo of living, ſteadinef in purſuits. It is appli 
g20d and il 

Praceveratcs [with divines] a chriſtian virtue, whereby perſons 
are enabled or (as ſome ſuppoſe) ASCERTAIYED to perſiſt in the way of 
ſalvation to the 

PrestvE RANT, adi. Fr. [per ſeverante, It. and Sp. of perſeverans, Lat.] able 
perſcvering, perſiſting, c nt. 

Tro Pass“ AE, verb neat. ¶ prrſeacrer, Fr. perſevergr, Sp. prrſevve- 
r. It. and Lat. This word was anciently azcemed, but leſs properly, 


ith, Fr. perpetnits, It. perpetuidad, Sp. of fee. 


to put into 


P E R 


on the ſecond ſyllable] to continue, to be ſtedfaſt; to hold on conſtantly 
in any attempt, — 33 alike applied to good or ill. 
PerSEve'rINGLY, adv. [of perſevere] 2 — 

Pr'xskus [with aſtronomers a conſtellation of the northern hemiſ- 


Peas, a kin of Aſia, fituated between 45 and 67 degrees of 
eaſt longitude, and 2; an” os G_ of north lattrade. ” 

Paas tax, * asi —— — uſed of all 
ſtatues of men, ſerving of columns to ſupport entablatures. 

Pz'ns1ax Empire, or as ſome chooſe to call it, the Mede-Perfian em- 
pire ; as being originally a compound of beth theſe ſtates, and anſwerin 
to the ram Aer as he =: 
accurately its, ** the nicuer horn of the 5 2 Perſian 
ſate, and from which the <uhole empire was 7 | 
up LasT ;” for it grew up at firſt under the 
time it became their ſuperior. Daniel, e. viii. 
their co — — 
com 


535 
Hts 


* taken by Cyrus) to 
which the decifve battle was t between the 
the prophet calls Alexander the 
the way, the rapidity of his march and conqueſts (I 
8 — portraid in the 5th, th, and 
eighth chapter. if the readers would ſee this 
(which ah Pop 8&8 much admired) more fully ill 
we have faid under the words, Gur capin, add 6s 5 
a of that chapter. See alſo Oztoman, and rnd read ther 
Greek ¶ inilead of Grecian) empire. 
— Ria, Lat. the herd arſe - ſmart. 3 

E'RSIAN-WHEEL (i agriculture] a machine for a quantity of 

water, ſufficient to 9 Ee lands 24 ing on the — quanity 0 


of 


gl 


3. where the ſtream lies too low to water them. 


Pr'asic Order [in architect re] is where the bodies of men ſerve in- 
ſtead of columns to ſupport the entablature ; or OE — 
ſelves are in that form. 

1 Ignis, Lat. [in ſurgery] a ſwelling commonly called a car- 

To Prr51'sr, verb nent. [per/ifer, Fr. per/iftir, Sp. of perfiſtere, It. 
and Lat.] to ſtand firm and axed; to hold on in an o inion, allegation, 
or _ not to give over. 4 | 

ERSI STANCE, Prast —— — — STENCY [ ferfihenza, It. 
Per, lence ſeems more analogous per] obiti 2 tumacy. 


ERSI'STIVE, adj. {of perfiji rp not 2 a purpoſe. 


Shakeſpeare 

Pra [perſorace, Fr. of perſona, It. and Lat.] 1. An individual ſub- 
- ſtance of a rational or intelligent nature, a man or women. A 
2. Man or woman con- 


per/.m is a thinking _— being. Locke. 
n ering, And for for their perſons ſhewed no 
as 
the 


want of . 
to thi — — The ſafety of our perſons, 


riety of our poſſeſſions. Atterbury. 4. Human being, conlidered 
— — to mere exiſtence. You'll find — d: cult 
to gain. —_— 


general looſe term for a human being, one, a 
— — To make a war upon France 


- 
perfon of a ma 


- 11. [With grammarians] the 
the verb. C J 


2 5 (with —_ WP a 
Wi ancients, (according proper 

of the Greek word 9 when applied to ſpirit) an in- 
—=_ agent poſſeſſed of his own diffin? and proper ESSENCE Or $UB- 
STANCE; y three ſuch with were three ſuch agents, i. e. 
three srintxs: © not ) one ſpirit ou: — 


bar 


_— 


pr ons nd e rb 
_ with others, THREE in and yet (as belonging 
to one axdivided eſſence 2 cone i 


rr and an 
there is no eng of error. » — rm tru „ Turn 

SOMEWHATS”, i. e. three unintelligiblu Sh Ti Xax% Te dd ra- 
Nuri. See LATEKAx — PLuraLITY of Perſens, and Becor- 


"Rome (with ] are three in number, I, then, be, in the 


29 number; and ve, ye, they, in the plural. 
E'RSONABLE, having a good preſence, mien, or air; comely. | 


11 1. A conſiderable 


, man 5 ID - — — 
ture. onage ſtat = — 2 racter aſſum - 
_ in a 2 per ſonage + Charater repeemd The 


2 
Pe” — Sp. [perſornel, Fr. —_ It. of per/onalis, Lat.] 1. 
Pertaining to a or to a man or woman, not to a thing, not 
real. Every man ſo termed by way of perſeral difference. Hooker. 2. 


n The picanon may b- more pal. 
Preſent, not acting be — the 
war. Shakeſpeare, ” 3 r ena 
Ge were now become he ka part o er & > 
SJ yy xo = IF only the 
d ; ther th X no perſon govern n t 
a aa oy fin law) 23 or — — PA any — 
io a man, whether quick or dead; and it oppoſed 


— 2g | 

Perzonal Aion [in law] is an action levied direfAly and ſalely 

againſt the perſon, in oppofition to a real or mixed action. "A 
$0NAL 


PER 


Pex5OXAL Goods, or PEASO AL Eftate [in law] is that which conſiſts 
. which has in his own diſpoſal ; in op- 
ate. 


paid out of ſuch 


PERSONAL Tithes, are ſuch tithes as are profits as 
, handicrafts, 


— ho as by buying and ſelling, 
Pezsona'LITY, the abſtrat of perſonal, the property of being a 
the exiſtence or individuality of any one. 

PerSONALITY [in divinity] that which conſtitutes the 


Godhead. See Hyvyosr as, 
1 kb/iantia ſermonis fuit, 11. LA u dico perſonam. Tertull. 
. B. 3 reconcile their notion 
of the incarnation wi UNITY 's perſon, the 2 
ality of che human — — $4 2 
ding, nay more, moral agency of its own ; and yet deny it to be a 
83 — nn See 
Ilonixsicol x, 4 and 29 1 — 
Pe'rSORALLY, adv. ſonal] 1. In on, in preſence, not 
repreſentative. 2. WI — to an individual, particularly. 88 
bore a mortal hatred to the houſe of Lancaſter, 5 
Bacon. 3. With regard to numerical exiſtence. converted man is 
per ſanally the ſame he was before. Rogers. 
from perſona, Lat.] 1. To 


o PE'nSONATE, verb 1 


diſtint 


OETIANS and ATHANASIANS, Compared. 


act or repreſent a by n or appearance. Ready to perſonate a 
4 G foggy ay Frente arg 
rater, ſo as to paſs for the 


tically ; with the reciprocal pronoun. To per/onate themielves members 
of the ſeveral ſefts. Swift. 4. To counterfeit, to feign ; little in uſe. 
A perſonated 132 Glanville. 5. To reſemble. The lofty cedar 
ger ſonates thee. Shakeſpeare. 6. To make a repreſentative of, as in pic- 
ture ; obſolete. One do I per/rnate of Timon s frame. Shakeſpeare. 7. 
To deſcribe ; obſolete. It muſt be a pr oe himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
[See Angel fp PatSEXCE, com ith Rewel. c i. v. 1. and 
c. Xi. v. 1—3. 


Prxsona Tioꝝ [of perſenare] counterfeiting of another One 
of = ſtrangeſt ee, a 5 that ever _ — 
ERSONIFICA'TION roſopoperia, the change of things 
to perſons. As, Confuſion heard his voice. Ni. b. 


o Peas xi v, or To Pero 'xaltze, werb af. [of perſen] to feign 
a perſon, or to attribuce a perſon to an inanimate being ; or to give it the 
figure, ſentiments, or language of a pcrſon. 
 PanSonalt'zing, of Pash, iNG, the feigning a perſon, or the 

ibuting a perſon to an ĩnanimiate being, or the giving it the form, ſen- 
timents, and of a perſon ; thus the poets have perfonificd all 
the paſſions, virtues, and vices, by making divinities of them. 


Paznzrs'cTivE, af. Fr. ¶ perſpettiva, It. perſpefiva, Sp. and Lat. ligion 
of perſpici + 


. 1 — COILS hen. 
preſent objects on a plain fu as naturally as would appear to 
our if ſeen through that plane, ng it to — 
as glaſs. 2. A which things are viewed. By the belt per- 
—— to diſcover from what coaſt they break. Temple. 3. View. 
iſto and perſpectives of pleaſant glades. Dryden. 

Prasrrerivs is alſo uſed for a kind of pi 288 
dens, and at the ends of galleries, deſigned to deceive the fight, by re- 
——— ß 

e. 


| ne — It. icaz, Sp. of genſpicacis, gen. of 
Perſpicar, Lat.] quick-lighted, ſharp of fight, quick -witted, quick of 
and apprehenſion. | 
ERSPICA'CIOUSNESS, or PERSPICA'CITY of perſpi- 
eacits, Fr. perſpicacita, It. of perſpicacitas, 


on. 


Perser'cTive, ad. 


acicus ; 


viewed, an s. The cal as well as the needle hath en 
——— 2 | 


Paxsricv'irv cid, Sp. of euitas, Lat. inneſs, 
clearneſs. AY Las ow and =. R Ss 
Persrr'cuovs | per/picus, Sp. perſpicuus, Lat.] is ſo clear, that 


the light may be ſeen through it, tranſparent, not opaque; alſo caſy to 
be apprehended, plain to the mind, not obſcure, not ambiguous. 


Pasricroust x, ædv. [of perſpicuons] clearly, not obſcurely, plainly, 


Oe. 
Prasri'crorsxtss [of prrſpicrons] clearneſs or plainneſs in writing or 
ſpeaking, freedom from 2 . 

Perxs+erRABLE {of perſpire] 1. Such as may be emitted by the cuticu- 
lar - 2. Perſpiring, emitting iration ; improper. The hands 
or les of the feet, which are parts D Bacon. 3. [In 
medicine] the body is ſaid to be perſpirable, when the are kep 
0 ſo that the vapours ariſing from the humours may y br 

e. ng 

out. Plenus rimarum ſum ; hinc hinc perfluo. Terent. 
Passt ton | prrpirarionc, It. of perſpiratio, Lat.] 1. AR of 
ſteaming or breathing through. 2. [In medicine] the evacuating the 

el body through the pores of the ſkin, excretion by the eu- 
ticular pores. Inſenſible js. Arbuthnot. 

PersriRa'TrivE, adj. [of perfpire ining to perſpiration, or ex- 
haling th 5 2 cy of 5 


To Paasri'nE, verb next. ¶ prrſpirar, Sp. perſpirare, It. and Lat.] 1. 
To ſweat or ſteam, to perform excretion chrough the pores. 2. To be 
| — — [of per t] ſuch de 
Prasua DbasrE, ad. as may b 
To Pꝛasua DE, verb af. [ perſuader, Fr. 41 It. perſuadir, Sp. 
and Port. of „Lat. ] 1. To convince, ſatisfy, make to believe, 
or work one to or do ſomething, to influence by argument 
or 2. To bring to any particular opinion. Perſuaded of 
the advantages of virtue. Locke. 3. To inculcate by argument or ex- 
2 To children afraid of vain images, we perſuade confidence. 
ay. 4. To treat by perſuaſion; a of ſpeech now obſolete. 
Twenty merchants have aaa with him. Shakeſpeare. 
Punsu"aDen [of perfuntt ow who perſuades or influences by per- 
ſuaſion, an aim . 
Pernzu'aLe, Fr. ſperfuofibilis, from perſuades, Lat.] that may be 
influenced by perſuaſion. See Moral /nfuence, and Mos al Agency 
com 


Pexsu'aS1BLENEsSS {of perſeafible] the quality of being flexible or in- 
fluenced b 
Pur3ua's0N, Fr. and Sp. [ perſnazione, It. of perſuaſio, Lat.] 1. The 


Prsrien. [ perſpicillam, Lat.] a glaſs through which Sings are 


act of perſaading, 
1 Belief, opinion, the fate of bei 

8 8 * þ on, being per- 
badge n of all men. Hooker. * 


Prasua tv, adj. afif, Fr. waſruc, It. , or tending to 
err“ path C Dd 4 


Persva'sive, aht. a diſcourſe or argument that tends to perſuade. 
— [of perfuaſewe] in ſuch a — 3 


perſons in the ſuade 


Prazua'vivents [of prſuafioe] apineſs or tendency to perſuade, in. 


Perxsua'sory, adj. [of ſorius, Lat.] apt to perſuade, having the 
TOTES eee 


1 [with ſurgeons] a burſling of blood through the 


v 

Prar, adj. [ pert, Wel. and Dut. of fert. lively, ſharp, or perhap- 
from pct. Fr.] * Briſk, lively, ſu art. ue "pert ol able pirit of 
mirth. Shakeſpeare. 2. Saucy, petulant, with bold and garrulous lo- 
quacity. A I. dy bids me in a very pre manner mind my own affairs. 
—_— 3. F rvard to meddle. 

o PtrTai'y [rte ir, Fr. apparterere, It. pretenecty, Sp. perton- 
cer, Port. of per':ner+, Lat.] to belong to, to relate to | 
PexTA!'XING, port. az. [ pertiner:, Lat] belong ung to, concerning. 
PexTEREBRa TION {of per and terel ratio. Lat.] the act of boru 


through with an augar or wimble; a drilling or making a hole 
- 3- To pretend hypocri- thorough | | 


Bh. | 
PexTi'c#, hers e ſconces or candleſlicks for tapers or lights, 
_ were 2 Pong churches. "gh 
ERTINA'CIOUS rtimace, it. fein, Sp. of pertinacis, gen. of 
pertinax, Lat.] 1. aig falt, reſolute, —_ Ready. Conſtant 
and pertinacious ſtudy. Sourh. 2. Obſtinate, ſtubborn, wilful, ſliſf in 
opinion, perverſely reſolute. He never met with a man of more perti- 
_ confidence. Walton. „ Bior rav. | 
ERTINA'CIOUSLY, adv. [of pertina:tzus ; pertinaciter, Lat.] iff 
obſtinately, ſtubbornly. " | Ys 
 PeaTINA'Crousness, Prarixs CITY, or Px“ rt Aer [ pertinacta, 
It. of pertinacitas, Lat] 1. A ſtiffneſs and obſlinacy in maintaining or 
retaining an opinion, &c. ſtubbornneſs, gy The pertinaciſy of 
ill fortune. L*Efrange. 2. Reſolution, ſteadineſs, conſtancy. 
Pe'aTINENCE, or Pr'aTiNEtCY | prriinente, It. from prince, Lat.] 
fitneſs, ſuitableneſs, juſtneſs of relation to the u atter in hand. 
Pe'aTINENT, Fr. [pertiarute, It. and Sp. of pertinens, L.] 1. Fit, 
pat, apt, to the purpote, related to the matter in hand, not foreign from 
the thing intended. 2. Relating, regaraing, concerning ; in this ſente 
the word now uſed is fertazning. Any thing pertinent unto faith ar... te- 


» Hooker. 

PERTINEXTLY, ade. [of pertinent] 1. Appoſitely, to the e. 
Taler. 2. Fuly, — the pur 95 8 pager 
PE'tTiNENTSESS [of pertinent] — ſvicableneſs, appoſitenef.. 

PerTI'xCENCE, or PERTI'NGENCY {of perringens, Lat ] a reaching *0. 

PexTixGixr [pertingens, Lat.] reaching to, touching. 

Pe'xTLY, adv. {of pert] 1. Brifcly, in a lively manner, ſmartly. 
The firſt are pertly in the wrong with a little more gaety Pepe. 2. 
Saucily, with petulance. You perth raiſe your ſnout. Swift. 

Pe'aTxXESS [of pert] 1. Briſkneſs, without force, petty livelineſe, 

eſs in talk, without dignity or iolidiry. There is in Shaftſbury”: 
way a lively perimeſs. Watts. 2. Petulance, briſc folly, ſaucineſs 


1 adj. [of pertranſſen, Lat.] paſſing over or ſtriking 
through, as a colour in 2 precious ſtone, &c. 

PexTur'sax, a partiſan, a fort of haiberd. See PaxTIsaxN. 

To PtxTvu'rs, or To PE'xTURBATE, ver ad. | pertain bor, old Fr. 
perturbar, Sp. perturbare, It. and Lat.] 1. To diſturb. to diſquiet Red, 
reſt, roms ſpirit. Saler r. 2. To diforder, to contule, to put 
out © ity. 

PerTURBA'T1ION [ perturbation, Fr. perturl atis, Lat.] 1. Difturbance, 
diſorder, confuſion, commotion. 2. Disquiet, trouble, diiorder of 
mind. z. Reſtleſſneſs of p:fſii»n. Great and violent deſires and pertar- 
bations. Bacon. 4. Cauſe of diſquiet. O polith'd p-rrzrbatron, gouun 
care. & e. 5. Commotion of paſions. See SToicks. | 

PerTURBaA'TOR | perturbateur, Fr. perturhatore. It. of perturbator, 
Lat.] a diſturber, a troubleſome perſon, a raifer of commotions. 

PexTURBA'TRIX | perten · burrice, Fr.] the fame in che female ſex. 

PerTv'se, ag. ¶ pertufus. La.) beaten to ie | | 

Prarv'sko, ad. { priti/es, Lat] puncicd, bcred through, having 
many holes. | 

PeaTvu'sox [ periaſim ſup, of gerteun u, From cr and tand, to heat or 
bruiſe] 1. The act of piercing or purchtg. ». Hoe made by punch. 
ing or pierci If fome few prot fe dr made in the pot. Barry. 

To Perva'be, werb act. { peri ay, Lot.] 1 To go th op b, to paſs 
thro' an aperture, to perme ite. New.cz. 2. To pats through the whole 
extenſion of any thing. Herti. | 
Perva'siox [of prrvade] the act of pervading or paſſing through, 
Boyle. | 

, "ry [ perwers, Fr. ferwer/+, It. and I. of perver/ns, Lat.] 1. 
Diſtorted from the right. /e. 2. Frowerd, unto ard, obſtinate in 
the wrong, ſtubborn, untractable. croſs- grained. Io fo pe ver a ſex 
all grace is vain. Dryden. 4 Petulant, vexatious. I'll from and be 
perverſe, and ſay thee nay. Shate/peare. 

PEeRVERSELY, adv. [of perterſe; preveree, Lat.] croſs-grained, with 
intent to vex, peeviſhly, with pe ty malignity. | 2 

Perve'rsExEss [of perverſe] 1. Petulance, 1— ſpiteful croſi- 
neſs. 2. Perverſion, corruption ; obſolete. Bacon. 

Perve sion, Lat. a perverting, iecucing, corrupting, over:!.:0W1n'7 * 
alſo a turning to a wrong ſenſe. 

Pravzasirr [ perwerſite, Fr. pereerſeta, It. of prruorfitas, Lit | 
frowardneſs, croſſneſs, ill- nature, pe: vericnefs. Nerv. 3 

To Pravx'ar, verb ad. ¶ perv-rtir. Sp. of prrweriere, It and Cat. 
1. To turn from the right. oppoted to convert, which 15 to turn trom 
the wrong to the right, to miſlead, to debauch, to corp: or ſpoi He 
in the ſerpent had perverted Eve. Milion. 2. To diſtort from the true 
end and * He has perwerted wy meaning to à wrong ſenſe. 
* 3. To turn to a wrong ſenſe. 

ERVE'RTOR (of . 1. One that perverts or changes 22y 
thing from to bad, a corrupter. 2. Ove who diſtorts any thing 
from the right purpoſe. A pgerwerter of hi: law. nate. 

ERVER 


PE T 


ber nt [of pervert] thet may be eaſily . Ainſworth. 
V-2yica'crous | prraicacts, gen. of peraicex, Lat.] ſpitefully, ob- 
dige, peevithly cur umnacious, wilful, head ſtrong, ſtubborn. 


Pries CIOUSLY, adp. "of gervacicus] with ſpiteful obſtinacy, wil- 


fly. itubbornly. 

ether, or Previca'ciTy [of pervicata, Lat. from per- 
« 20G) Tpitcful obftinacy, ſtubbornneſs. 

Pt r vious { peri, Lat.] 1. Paſſable, eaſy to be paſſed through, ca- 
pable 04 being permeated, 2. Fervading, permeating. This ſenſe is 
wyrper. Pro. ; 2 

rene sss [of peratzur] paſſableneſs, quality of admitting a paſ- 
Lee. 5 * 


f. of perngue, Fr.] a cap of falſe hair, a periwig. 
To Peg Nkx. 1 Thom e ſubit.} to dreſs in Galle hair” 
bid, pre. and part. wearing a peruke or perriwig, or border of 
hair. Autor, 
P: RUKEMAKER [of frruke and maker] a maker of perukes, a wig- 
make r. | 
Proba. act of reading over, act of peruſing. 
To Preav'sk. verb act | of fer and uſer, Fr.] 1. To look or read 
over. 2. To obſerve, to examine. I've peru her well. Shakeſpeare. 
Pirvu'ste {of pera/ſe] a reader, an examiner. 
Pra ia Bark, a drug brought from Peru in America, commonly 
called the jciuit's bark. See Cox r Ex. | 
P:'sa, 2 certain weiglt or quantity of cheeſe, wocl, c. : 
P:sx'Dr, or Pksa“rE [in horiemanſkip] a motion of a horſe, that in 
lifting or raifing his fore quarters, kceps his hind legs upon the ground 
without firing ; ſo that he makes no time with his haunches, till his 
fore legs reach the ground. ; 
Pi'sank, an antient cuſtom or duty paid for the weighing of mer- 
chandizes or wares. . ; 
Pe'ssany {with phyſicians] a kind of ſuppoſitory or medicament 
made up of the length of the middle finger, to be put into the neck of 
the won b. good for ſeveral diſorders in that part. | 
PE'550Maxcy {[wicrarrun, Of See., a uttle tone, and Rasi, 
Gr. dirination] a ſort of divination by puttivg lots into a veſſel, and 
drawing them out, having firk made ſupp!icion to the gods to direct 
them; and being drawn, they made conjectures from the characters 
marked on them what flou'd happen. 
Pr's4C1.cs [in pharmacy] an oblung medicine to be thruſt up the neck 
of the womb tor ſeverai ditcaſes, the ſame as peſſary. | 
PusT [y. Fr. and It. the former in one, the latter in two ſyNadles, 
es, Hat. 1. The plague, peſtilence. 2. Any thing miſchievous or de- 
fiructive. "i he pr7 a virgin's face and boſom bears. Pope. 
Io PEL, werb wet. | prfter Fr. of jeffti:, Lat. a plague} 1. To 
annoy, to pl:zuc, to trouble, to embarraſs, to diſlurb, to turmoil, We 
are f-/*-—{ v.ith mice. More. 2. To encumber. Confin'd and peer” 
in this pinie here. Malton. 
Pr“ rr (of fer] one that peſters or diſturbs. | 
 Pe'sTtROVS, % {of ger] encumb-ring, cumberſome. Pacer. 
FREE [of % and houſe} an hoſpital for perions fick of the 
ague. | 
0 Pe5Ti'erroUS [eitre, Fr. peſtiforo, Tt. and Sp. of prſiifer, Lat.] 1. 
Bringing the peililence or plague, deadly, malignant, infectious. e 
ſteanis of giert bodies taint the air. Arbathnot. 2. Miſchievous, de- 


ſtructive. Aud made ſuch ereus reports of men nobly held. Shakc- fer 
Sp. of peflilentia, Lat.] a 


eare. 

1 Pe'STILENCE, Fr. [peſiiientza, It. 222 
diſcaſe ariſing from inſettion in the air, accompanied with botches, 
boils, and other dreadful ſymptoms ; the plague. 

PE” Tit vr, «dj. Fr. [ peft:lens, Lat.] 1. Producing plagues, malig- 
nant, infectious. Peſitlent air. Bacin. 2. Troubleſome, deſtructive, 
dangerous, miichievous. Peftilex: books. Swift. 3. In ludicrous lan- 
guage it is uſed to exa the meaning of another word. 

PesT1iLEMNTIAL, adj. ¶peſlilentiel, Fr. peſlellé, It. peficl, C. Br. peſfilen:. 
Lat.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or putabing of the nature of the peſtilence, 
in;e&tions, contagious. 2. Miſchievous, deſtructive in general. The 
gie tial deſi gn. South. 

Pr- rt TIAaL Heer [with phyſicians] are ſuch as do not only af- 
7.4 the patient with a vehement heat, but alſo a mali 
mous quality. But, according to Sydenbam's Definition of the peſtilen- 
al fever, it agrees with the plague itſelf in ſpecies, and differs from it 
only in degree; „ Nec ab cd ai ob GRADUM REMISSIORUM diſcrimina- 
tur. SYDENt ant era Ed. London, P. 71. Tho', en faſſant, his methed 
«/ trexti4g that diteaſe has been called in queſtion by ſome very confide- 
role ply £c:ans, and in particular by the late worthy Doctor Cretu, who 
told me, “ he did not believe that Syderham effected one fingle cure in 


— ae 
Wat * a . 


PrTHLENTIAUEESS [of geſilential] peſtilential quality. | 

PELTILENTLY, av. {of peſlilent] miichievouſly, deſlructively. 

Prorii1 ation {piflilium, Lit.] the ac of pounding ar breaking in 
2 mortar vith a peitle. Brown. 

PU*TLE tan. Fr. prjteile, It. of piffillum, Lat.] an inſtrument for 
beiting in n mortar. | 

Pet, . { This word tis of doubtful etymology, ſome derive it from 
d pit or depit, Fr. or impetus, Lat. Perhaps it may be derived ſome way 
from petit, as it implies only a little fume or fret. Mer. Caſaubon de- 
Fives it rom 2:1, for 7:2, Gr.] 1. A flight diſtaſte or diſpleaſure ; 
as, to t Kc be? at. L EHrange. 2. To be angry or diſpleaſed, to be of- 
fended at, to lomach 3. A lamb taken into the houſe and brought up 
by hand. Far. 4. A ſondling. "This and the preceding ſenſe is re- 
tained by the Scots, both (f animals and human beings, of which they 
are any wiſe fond. See Pew, | 

Drauf. [pitalur, Lat.] petal is a term in botany ſignifying 
thoſe tine coloured leaves thut compoſe the flowers of all plants. Whence 
plants are diftingwſhed into monopetalous, whoſe flower is one continued 
lat; tripetatbus, pentapetalous, and poly petalous, when they conſiſt of 
tarec, hve, or many leaves. Quirey, 

Pra, Lat. [ran, Gr.] the fine coloured leaves of flowers, fo 
called to diſlinguiſu them from the leaves of the plant. 

Praten eta. Lat.] a kind of exile among the ancients, or 
2 baniſkn:ent for the term of five years. | 

P:TALOIUDES [t, Or.] a fort of little leaves or ſcales tha: 
ſwim in ur ine. 

Pr“rakors, a4. [of petal] having flower leaves or petals. 

Dg“rakox, or PE TaruM, Lit. [era Gr.] the leaf of a flower. 
"Thc ingular of petala, flower leaves, Ec. 


t and veno- ſtion 


PE T 
Prrawixa'xtvs, a name or title which the ancients 
, who __— extraordinary feats of activity, 
Ps, vaults, He. 
PeTa'e, or PeTa'rp, Fr. 


— draw - bridges, barricades, barriers, &c. its length is 
ches, the diameter of the mouth is five inches, and that at bottom one 
and a half; the thickneſs of metal at the neck is half an inch, and 
that of the breach 12 or 15 ; its charge of powder is five pounds or there- 


abouts, and it weighs about 5; or There are much | and 
ſtronger petards, and there are likewiſe ſmaller : The firſt are employed 
in breaking open ſtrong reinforced and the laſt in ſuch as can 


tes, 

make but ſmall reſiſtance. When E petard is loaded with powder, it 
is put upon a ſtrong piece of plank ABCD, covered with a plate of 
iron on the outfice, which covers the overture, being hollowed a little 
for the purpoſe ; the place where they join, is done over with wax, 
pitch, roſin, &c. to inforce the effect. This being done, it is carried to 
the place deſigned to be blown up, where joining the plank exactly to 
the gate, the petard is layed behind and fired by a fuſe, that the petar. 
deer may have time to get off. They are ſometimes uſed in counter. 
mines, to break through into the enemies galleries to difappoint their 
mines. See Plate VIII. Fig. 8. 

PeTarpte's [ preardier, Fr. petardiere, It. petardero, Sp.] one who 
manages or applies a . 

Pete [petzs, Lat.] cumbuſtible earth dug up in ſmall pieces for fuel. 
This is more uſually written peat; which ſee. 

Pete'cnrz, Lat. [in medicine] ſpots in the ſkin like flea-bites, 
which come out in ſome fevers. They are generally of a red colour; 
but (as doctor Mead obſerves) are attended with the utmoſt danger, 
when becoming {as is ſometimes the caſe} livid or black. Moxita & 
Paæcrrra Medic. p. 23. SeeFrver. | 

Pert'cnriar Fever [petechiee, Lat.] a malignant fever, which makes 
the ſkin look as tho it were bitten, and thence called alſo pulicaris. 

Pr'rkx Max, one who fiſhes in the river Thames with a net for floun- 


ders, Cc. | 
Pe'rer Perce, called alſo Reme Scot, was a of a on every 
houſe wherein there were zo pence vive * to be colleied and 
ſent to Rome, one half of it went ſor alms to the Engliſh ſchool at Rome, 
and the other ha'f to the pope's uſe. 

Pe*Ttr-worrT, an herb. This plant differs from St. John's-wort 
only in having a pyramidal cee ell divided into five cells. Miller. 

Pe"Trn230ROUGH, a city and biſhop's ſee in Northamptonſhire, on the 
river Nen, 67 miles from London. It gives title of earl to the noble 
_ of Mordaunts, and ſends two can to parliament. See Plate 

. Fig. 12. | 

P="TE+2.7:E2.D, a borough town cf Hampſkire, 55 miles from Lon- 
don. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Pe"TRERTON South, a market town of Somerſetſhire, on the river Pen- 
dred, or Parrot, 131 miles from London. 

Pz"T1coaT {petit-cote, Fr.] a woman's weſtment. See PeTTICoar. 
Pr'rir, adj. Fr. ſmall, unconfiderable. Small perit hints. Soarh. 

Perir Cape, a writ, where an action real is brought, and the tenant 
* e 1 1 | 
ETIT-Serjeantry, a tenure m the crown, on yie the 

ſovereign 2288 arrow, or other ſervice, db wil d e it kr 1 


Prrir Treafen [in law] is when a wife kills her huſband, a ſervant 
his maſter, a ſecular or religious perſon his ſuperior or ordinary, to whom 
he — — A vo } 1 

ETi'T10 Principii, Lat. [with logicians] a begging of principles, or 
a precarious ſu g a thing to be true, or a taking it for granted, 
when it really remains either dubious, or elſe is Ny denied? | 

PzT1'T10x [petitiaone, It. petician, Sp. of petitio, Lat. ] r. A ſupplication 

i wor ; ially to one having 


in form, made by an inferior to his ſuperior ; eſpec | 
juriidiftion ; requeſt, entreaty, prayer. 2. Single branch or article of 2 
prayer. This laſt petiticx heard of all her pray r. Dryden. | 
To Prri'riox, verb act. [from the ſubſt. pero, Lat.] to preſent ot 
Put up a petition, to ſupplicate, to ſollicit. f 
Pr rrrioxa IH xv, adv. [of petitienary] by way of begging the que · 


Pertaining to a petition, ſuppli- 
catory, coming with petitions. 2. taining petitions of requeſts. Pe- 
titiovary epiſtles. Scæviſt. | 


; PETITIONER [of petition ; petitor, Lat.] he or ſhe who puts up a pe- 
tition 
PeT1'TL1ON1NG, part. af. [of petition] aſking by way of petition. 
Petr Tory — Fr. petitorio, It. of petiterius, Lat.] pertaining 
to a petition or command, petitioning, claiming the property of any 


Prrrrrovakv, adj. [of petition] 1. 


thing. Ainfevorth. 


Pr'rak. ſubſe. [petra, Lat. a ſtone] nitre, ſalt-petre. See Nirxx. 
PEtTRE'SCENCE, the late of petrifying or becoming ſtone. 
 Perne'scexT [petreſcens, Lat.] petritying or becoming ſtone. A pe- 
8 liquor. Boyle. Gn Len? be MI | 
TAI FIC, adj. [ petrificns, vin power to turn into ſtone. 
Death with op. oder dry and cold. Milten. | 
PeTrIFICa'TION, or PETRIFA'CTION "ag ps Fr. petrifio, Lat. 
in phyſiology] 1. The action of converting fluids, woods, and other 
matters, into ſtone, the ſtate of being turned to ſtone. 2. That which is 
turned to ſtone. In theſe firange petrifications. Boyle. 
To Pe'TrIFY, verb att. [ petrifier, Fr. impietrire, It. of = 2 of pe- 
tra, tone, and fo, Lat. to be made] to make or turn into 
To Prrair v, verb neut. to become or grow into ſtone. 
PeTrOBRU'S1aNs [ſo called of Peter Brays] 1. They denied that chil- 
dren before age of reaſon could be juſtified by baptiſm. 2. That no 
churches ſhould be built, but thoſe that are built pulled down ; becauſe 
an inn was as proper for prayer as a temple, and a ſtable as an altar. 3. 
That the croſs ought to be pulled down and burnt, becauſe we ought to 
hate the inſtrument of our Saviour's ſuffering, &c. | 
PeTROJoa'xNITEs, the followers of Peter John, or Peter the ſon of 
Jol, who lived in the 12th century; one of whoſe opinions was, that 
he alone had the underſtanding of the true ſenſe wherein the apoſtles 


preached the goſpel. 

Pr"TROL, or fab. [petrole, Fr. of ærrfa, Gr. a rock, 
and o/eum, Lat. oil] a certain oll that diſtils or flows out of a rock. Pe- 
tral or petroleum is a liquid bitumen, black, floating on the liquid of 
ſprings. Woodward. | . 

P&'TRONEL, 


P H A 
Pe'TRONEL, uch. 


„Fr. iſtol, harquebuſs, 
Nenner ” 
PeTrROSELI'NON (* Gr.] 


Prrao'sun Os, Lat. [with anatomiſts] i. 8 the rocky bone, the inner 
proceſs of the bones of the temples, fo named by reaſon of their hardneſs 


craggedneſs. 
Peoveg [in muſic] the art of making a juſt diſcernment of all man- 
ners of ranging or ini ſounds among themſel v ſo as the 

ace their effect. b oY ert 

Pr'rricoar (petite - cocte, Fr.] a garment worn by women, reachi 
from the waſte ae to the feet. 1 2 

Px 'rricoar Government, when the wife rules the huſband, or, as it is 
commonly expreſſed, wears the breeches. 

PeTT1COAT Penfioner, a gallant, kept for intrigue. 

Prrriro cos [prob. of petit, Fr. and pgoxene, a wooer, or zepe- 
an, Sax. corrupted, according to Johnſon, pettiwoguer, of petit 
and wvoguer, Fr.] a petty ſmall-rate lawyer, an _— niching lawyer. 
To abandon your ſhop and follow pertifoggers. Arbuthnor. 

PeTTIFo'GGING, adj. one practiſing as a pettifogger. : . 

Pe'TTIxEss [of perry] ſmalneſs, unimportance, inconſiderableneſs. 


Sbate peare. 
Pe'TT15H, adj. [of pet; or depit, Fr. to take pet or be „ fro- 
ward, peeviſh, . og 1244 Crd 26 of e 


neſs, 

Pe'TTIToEs [of petty and or,] 1. The feet of a ſucking pig. 2. Feet 
in | = in contempt. He wou'd not ftir his pertirces. Shake/pearc. 
rr ro, It. the breaft ; figuratively for privacy. | 

 Tokeep a Thing in PzTT», to keep a thing in one's breaſt, or ſecret ; the 
pope is ſaid, when there are vacancies in the congregation of cardinals, 
to have them in perto. | | 
Pe'TTY, adj. [petit, Fr.] little, ſmall, inconfiderable, inferior. Baron. 
PeTTyY Bag, a certain office in the chancery. 
Clerks of t PetTTY Bag, three officers in the court of chancery, who 


take record of all i out of every ſhire; make all patents of cu- 
ſtomers, gaugers, Sc. each record being put into a ſmall leather bag. 


Pz'TT1Cor, ach. an herb. Ainſworth. 

PtTTyY Larceny [of petit, and larron, Fr. a thief] ſmal! theft, as when 
the thing ſtolen not exceed the value of 12 4 | 

Parr Pattees [petit patez, Fr. in conſectionary] a ſmall fort of pics 
made of march pane, and filled with . eet meats. 

Perry Treaſon [in law] the crime of a clergyman's killing his pre- 
late, a child his a wife her hutband, a ſervant his maſter 

PE"rULANCE, or PE'TuLancy [ prtixlance, Fr. of petuluntia, Lat.] 

malapertneſs, antonneſs, peeviſhneſs. | 

Pe'TULAanT [| petalant, Fr. of petulans, Lat.] 1. Saucy, . 
Wanton. The tongue of 2 man is ſo perulant, and his thougtits fo va- 
riable. Spectator. 5 | 

4 pctulant; getulanter, Lat.] with petulance or ſaucy 
pertneis, ſaucily, Sc. 

Pr“ rwos ru, a market town of Suſſex, 46 miles from London. 
Pe'vers, the ends of the ſpindle in any wheel of a wa; ch. 

Pew [puye, Du.] an incloſed feat in a church. 

Pe'wer [piewir, Du.] 1. A water-fowl. 2. The lapwing. Air 
ecorth. Commonly written puet. | ' 

Pe'wTer [peautet, Du. peltro, It. peltre, Sp.] 1. A mixt white metal 
of which diſhes, &c. are made. 2. the plates and diſhes of pewter in 
a houſe. Her peter ſhines. Addiſen. 

Pe'wTEerER [of peter] a ſmith or maker of pewter veſſels. 

Pe'wrTEeRERs, were incorporated ame 1482. Their enfigns armorial 
are, azxre on a chevron or, between three croſs bars argent, as many 
roles gules, the creſt two arms holding a pewter dith proper, the tup- 
porters two ſea horſes per ſeſs er and argent. The motto, In Gad is ail 
y traf. It is the 16th company ; their hall is ſituate on the weſt ſide of 
Limeſtreet, London. 

Pnaco'pes [Faxwi;, Gr.] thoſe hypochondriacal perſons who are of 
2 lentil colour in their complexions, are io called by Hippocrates. I is 
with Hippocrates one ſign or ſymptom belonging to a diffempered jpicen. 

Paacoi'bes [Paxoion;, Gr.] any thing in the ſhape of a lentil, and 
by ſome oculiſts is applied to the cryſtalline humour ot the eye. 

Pr a'cos [a, Ur.] a ſpot in the face like a nut or lentil. 

Pizxo'ME NA, plur. of 5 ; which ſee. 

PrAzNO0MENON {[Qaweorcs, of p, Gr. to appear] any appearance 
of meteors or any other ſign in the air or heavens ; alio any effect or ap- 
pearance of a natural body that offers itſelf to the contideration of a na- 
tural phi „ in order to a ſolution. | | 
Pnacep&'Na, Lat. [(a, of Gays, Gr. to eat] an exulcerate 
cancer, where the ſharpneis of the humours eats and corrodes the neigh- 
ing parts. But with Geler, the Phagedera is ſuch an ulcer as cor- 
rodes deep into the fleſh ; in contradiſtinction to the herpes, which affects 
only the ſurface. Galen in Hippocrat. Aphoriſm 45. lib. 6. 

2 fubſt. [of Pxyi3zna, Gr.] medicines which eat away 
| uous of ulcers. See PUAGEDAINA. 

| Pnacepe'nic, or PHaceDet'xous, adj. [ phogedenique, Fr.] cating, 


— Lat. [CzMexgurr;, Gr.] the falling off of the hair. 
PnaLa'xGosn, Lat. [Qanzyywor, Gr.] a fault in the eyelid, when 
there are two rows of hair; or when the hair grows inward and offends 


the eyes. 
Paa'Lanx [phalange, Fr. — 7 It. phalenx, Lat. of panayk, Gr.] 
a ſquare compact battalion, formed of infantry ſet cloſe her with 
their ſhields joined, inſomuch that it was next to an impoſſibility to break 
them ; a troop of men cloſely embodied. Milton. 

PaaLanx [with anatomiſts] the rows of the ſmall bones of the fingers, 
s if ranged in order of battle. Gon x us. 

Pualku'ciax Verſe ¶ ſo called of 3 a Latin verſe — in oo: 

PryaLLo'eHOR1, Lat. [(N , of p., a penis, and pero, Gr. to 
bear] certain mimics 2 ran about the 2 with ivy, 

ed in ſheep's ſkins, and having their faces ſmutted, bearing a penis 
made of wood or leather, and dancing in honour of Bacchus. 

The Pual Lic Yerſe, a ſong ſung in honour of Bacchus, in the above- 
mentioned ; and by the way, the like feſtival (according to 
Plutarch) being held in honour of the Egyptian Ofgris, confirms vir liaac 
Newton's opinion, that Bacchus and Oſyris were the ſame. See Sesac. 

Prana”rical [phanaticus, Lat.] pertaining to a phanatic. See Fa- 
FaTic. 


Ps'TTISuRESS [of pete] aptneſs to be diſpleaſed or angry, fretful- þ 


PHE 


Puana'TiICc [phanaticur, Lat. of pan, Gr. to appear]! a vitior.::7, 
one who fancies he ſees ſpectres, ſpirits, apparitivns, or * imaginary 
objefts, even when awake, and takes them to be real ; alio one who 
pretends to reve/ations and new fights ; hence the word is applied to en- 
thufiaſts ; and alſo to diſſenters from the eltabliſhed church of England. 
But «ith what juſtice ? See FaxaTicisu. | 

Pra'xcy [phantafia, Lat. of parraca, Gr.] the fancy. It is more 
uſually written fancy. | 

Paa'xTasu, PuaxTa'swa, or Pua'xTASY [Calecua, pala. Gr 
Phantaſme, phantafie. Fr. fantaſma, Sp. prantaſma, Lat | towerhing ap- 
pearing only to the fancy, a vain airy appearance, an idle conccit. 

HANTA'STIC, of PHaxTa'sSTICAL {Carrarzd-, Gr. phantaſlicus, 

8 full of fancies and whimfies. See Pax TAST IC. 

HANTA'STICAL Cars, are ſuch as are produced by a triangulat 
glaſs priſm, Ec. or ſuch as appear in the dos. ” 

PhHaxTA'STICALLY, adv. [of phantaftical] u himſically, fancifully: 
Ser FaxTASTICALLY. 

PhaxTA'STICALNLESS 2 phantaftical] farcifulneſs, whimſicalneſs. 

PHaxTA'STRY, fa H. phantaſticalneſs. whinficalneſs. 

Pa NTASY ; hence Fa"xcy [phantafia, Lat. para, Gr.] the fancy 
or imagin tion. | | 
PuaxTasy, a diſeaſe in cattle. | 
Pna'xTox. Ihr. [phantome, Fr.] 1. A ſpeftre, an apparition. Atrer- 
wry. 2. A fancied viſion, He huats a phantzz he can never over- 
take. N. gers. | 


PHa'raon [with the vulzar] very ſtrong malt liquor; alſo a game at 


Piare [Prpo;, Gr.] a watch tower, a light-houſe. 2 
Puakis sida, ag. ritual, exterrall, teHg⁰s, from the ſect of the 


| Phwifees, u he religion cont. led all oft u Holly in ceren onies. | 


PHartzatcatxtss [of phariiaical) external ceremonies in religion. 

Pna'risEL, a ſeparatiſt among the Jews. 

Pua'rIStts (Gage, Gr. IDVTD, Heb. 7. e. ſeparated] a ſect of the 
Jews, wt not „n Vitinguiſhed themſelves by the grenteſt punctuality 
in the obſervance of the. O dic ries ; but alſo ſuperadded others of their 
own inven:1on, and (u hat too often attends 2 warm and miſguided zcal 
for the externals of religion) * they 277 (as our Saviour expreiſſes it) 
mint, aniſe, and cummm; but neglected the WEIGHTIER MA1lTER:; of 
the Law.” Sce Cam x axs and Sapbuceee. pe 

P. aA uA u,, of PHaitacec ical, . pertaining to phar- 
macy, rela : ing tu the ænox lege or art of the preparation of medicines. 
 PHARMACEU TICE [Paguartiint, 0! Hagnage. a medicine, and xt. 
Gr. to prepare} the know ledge oi medicines, or art of compounding them, 
tac apothecarics art. 

PHaRMACOCHY MIA [of te- medicine, and 
pare} that 

cines. 

Pu ax uACO MOT [of Caruzy, 2 medicine, and ye, deicription. 
—— Gr. to give an accuunt} one who writes upon drugs. 1% wa-. 
nvard. 

PuaR Muc [of af a medicine. and 2oy5, Gr.] the kno v- 
ledge of drug and mcedic:ne> ; alſo a trea: ie concerning the preparation 
of medicincs. | 

Puarwmacnoeot'ta, Lat. DSA Of Oxcuanrcy, a medicine. and 
evo, Gr. to make] a diſpentatory 0r collec gn of medicines ; 1% a 
book, in which he compoſition or receipt» of mecicines, for the uſe or 
direction of apothec iries are contain: d. 

Puakuacort'tus, Lat. an apothecary, a compounder of medicines. 

Puarmaco'ProitsT f pharms: opoia, Lat. Ca axxo wong. of Cacuary, 4 
medicine, and Ta, Gr. to fell} an apothecary, a ſeller of medicines. 
See APOTHECARY. | 

Pna'xmacuy, Lat. [agars, Gr.] any ſort of medicine. 

| Pna'rttacy [@agparus, of Facuar. Gr. a medicine] a fort of 
1 ment or method of inchanimg, p rf -rmed by certain medicated 
and mchantcd compoſitions of h: rbs, miner le, Oc. by which the an 
cients are ſaid to have effected ſtrange an! wonderful things. 

PuHarMacy {[@aquaza, Gr.] the apother ary” art, that part of phy 
fic that teaches the choice and preparation. of - cicines, 

Pua'xos, or PHa're [from Phar:s in Eg: pt] à light-houſe, à pile 
raiſed near a port, where a fire is kept urning in the night, to guide and 
direct veſſels that are near it. A. bubu 7. | 

Pu a aos, Gr. 4 Lat.] a ſmall iſtand near the port of Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, where in ancient tin food 2 high and lately tower, 
reckoned among the ſeven wonder of the wort. It is reported to have 
been built ſquare, in height 300 cvoits. Prolerty Pailadeſphus is ſaid to 
have expended $00 talents in build il t. 1112905 it had a fire at the 
top to give warning to p'lotz, that they might ſhun the danger of the 
coaſts. Hence all fuck towers are c2!ied Pa: >. 5 

Pha'AsAxc, a Perſian mature of 25, 47, or bo furionos. 

Pu aa nG/ Us, Lat. [in anatomy] a mu.cie of the pharynx, dilating 
it in deglutition. | 

PuUARYNGE TRUM 
hyoides. 

Pu ax vxcO TOMY [$amvyy:ro un, of pag: y? throat, and r. Gr. to 
cut] the ſame as /ar;»g-rorm ; the act of making an incitton into the 
windpipe, uſed when {me tumor in the throat hinders reſpiration. 

Pu xxx [@azyt, Gr.] the upper opening ot the oeſophagus or gul- 
let, at the outh of the ſtomach, or ſituate at the bottom of the tauces, 
conſiſting of three pair of muſcles. | | 

Pua“sELs, fubft. [phajert:, Lat.] Prench beans. Ainferryth. 

Paua'ses, /ubſt. the plur. of ph, [@ao, Gr. phaſe, Fr. with aftrono- 
mers] the ſeveral appearance> or quantities of illumination of the mon. 
Venus, Mercury, and the other planet; or the ſeveral manners wherein 
they appear illuminated by the ſun. Sce Pra. 

Puasu, /ubfl. [Qacua, Gr.] appearance, phantom, fancie!! appar: 
tion. Hammond. N. B. Its etrmology is much the ſame with p/+.1/0-. 

Pura'saxT | faiſand, Fr. fagiare, It. farſan, Sp. h en. Vort. ba- 
franas, Lat. fro. Phaſs,, the river of Colchos ; frſaat, Du. f:{..i, Cor 
of pace, Gr.] a fowl, a kind of wild cock. H. K. rell. 

Putter, t. a con panion. Sperry. See Fren. 

To Pur ksk, verb af. [perhaps fcaze] to comb, to ficece, to curry, 
Shakeſpeare. 

Precary'RUM, buck-wheat, back or cr:55. 

Puxxci'rts, Lat. [Qryyira;, Gr.] a kind of marble, which fl ines 
with white and tranſparent veins. p 

9 


N. Gr. to pre. 
part of chemiitry which conſiders the preparacun of medi- 


[@-0v777ebges, Gr.] the pharynx; alſo the bore 


PR- 


PHI 


„urge rk [Owe ,ẽ Gr. phanicepterar, Lat.] a red nightin- 
gale, a Kind of wild cock. Hakerrell. 

Eur dix {$.45S, Gr. ani, Lat.] a bird which is ſuppoſed to 
exilt finvle, and to rite again trom its own aſhes, 

Pit NU MEON, jub;7. TL TIN Gr. Phenomenc, Fr.] Sce Pu xo- 


N. 

Put 0X5 [in heraldry | the barbed heads of darts, i. e. made in the 
form ot a fh1n-hook, that when they have entered, cannot be drawn out 
without enlarging the wovnd by inciſion. 

Pritac [holes Fr. pluala, Lat. Sans, Gr.] a ſmall glaſs bottle. 


rn, Or rather PuUYGETHLON, Gr. {in ſwgery] an inflam- 


mation of the parts, which is reckoned among the phlegmatic tumours, 


an, by Guido, termed /crephulous. From Celſus and Galen compared, 
it mould ſeem to be (as Paulus, lib. 4. c. 22. expreſſes it) a phlegmonic 
(1 *7elas, or erylipelatous phiogmene of a gland. It ripens flowly (ac- 
cr ung to Celſu;) nor docs it come to any c:nfiderable ſuppuration. He 
adds, that its chef /cat is in the neck, arm-pits, or groin. Sce PaLEG- 
MONE* 

PutlaDELPHIANS [of Qinal:2fia, of Gia, to love, and acnp®., 
Gr. brother} a ſect called the family of love. 

Pritabe Leaus, Lat. [PN, of g., a friend or lover, and 
a -, Gr. a brother] a lover ot the brethren. 

Paitaca'thvus, Lat. 8 of g,, a lover, and ad, Gr. 
good] a lover of goodneſs. 

Puita'xTuROPL5T, or PHILANTHROPOS [-brere, of g. and 
dre Gr. a man] a lover of mankind. Ser Puiracaruus. 

Pavia'xTHROPY [PrAarJuria, of , to love, and age, Gr. 
man] a love of ind in general, humanity, courteouſneis, good- 
nature. 

PH1't.ewoT, adj. [a corrupt pronunciation of the Fr. words, feuille mor- 
te, a dead or wither'd leaf] the colour of a dead or withered leaf. 

Puit11'tros [mare, of $A, a lover, and 77, Gr. a phy- 
ſician] a ſtudent in phytic. 

PuiL!'epics, par. [of philippic] a name given to the orations of De- 
moſthenes, againit Philip, king of Macedon; alſo the orations of Ci- 
c<ro againlt Mark Anthony; or any invective declamation. 

PutLELEUTHE RA, Lat. [Nee, of p., a lover, and Ard: 
ci. Gr. liberty] a love of liberty. | 
1 a market · town of Somerſetſhire, 104 miles from 

n. 

Pun.15To'rICUs, Lat. [ e, of g and ce, Gr. hiſtory] a 
lover of hitiory. 

pu [of $x>, Gr. a friend or lover] uſed in compoſition of ſeveral 
words in Engliſh. | 

Pa1t0-vora'xus, Lat. [of g. and C:ran, Gr. an herb] a lover of 
botany. | 

— ECTHE RIUS, Lat. [of gs. and νig, Gr. free] a lover 
of liberty, | 

Paitocay'misT, a lover of chemiſtry. 

Pario'toger, or PuyLo'LoGrs'T [ philcl;gue, Fr. filologo, Tt. philzin- 
gas, Lat. of £12:2c7y/S, of pn., and avyS-, Gr. a word] a lover of letters, 
or languages, a hun. aniſt, one whoſe chief ſtudy is language; a gram- 
marian, a critic. But fee a more full portraiture of this character under 
Puro oc. ES 

Pn1iLoLU'ciCal, adj. [ philolegigue, Fr. piravyued,, Gr. ] pertaining to 
philology, critical, 7 ical. 

Pair Lo [philedogie, Fr. filelogia, It. philaligia. Lat. of p ανuννν,t, of 
D, a friend or lover, and aoyS-, Gr. reaſon, ſpeech, a tract or treatiſe, 
c.] a ſcience, cr rather an aſſemblage of ſciences, conſiſting of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, poetry, antiquities, hiſtory, criticiſm, or a kind of uni- 
vertal literature, converſant about all the ſciences ; their riſe, progreſs, 
authors, c. which the French call Belles Lettres; grammatical — > 
eriticiſm. Sce FizsT-BoORN, PLURALITY of Perſons, and CIuuERIAX, 
comparcd. 

Pr1i'LowaTH [of GgiarpaSy, of im; and parc, Gr. learning] a 
lover of learning, or of the mathemarics. 

| Purtowaruy {QapaSia, Gr.] a love of learning, or of the mathe- 
„ 

P114't.0MEL, or PHILOME'L a, H. [ phil.mele, Fr. filemena, It. of phi- 
.. Lat. who was changed into a bird] the uightingale. 
kurve, adj. [corrupted from feuille morie, Fr. dead leaf] co- 
loured like a withered leaf. Adi ſon. 

Purto'xiuu, Lat. [fo called of Phile, its author] a certain anodyne 


cicctuary. 


Puy torsx'env [@ixoxia, of pins and Jux, Gr. life or ſoul] the 


love of le or of ſouls. 


Pur ,, a ſmatterer in philoſophy. | _ 
PutLosoene ve, ſubſt. [ e, ng, p 0 principle of rea- 
1oning. An unuſual word. Warts. 

__ Pa11o'>0phHER [phily/ophe, Fr. filoſopho, It. and Sp. phileſophus, Lat. 
c. N sg, of Sec, a lover, and cg, Gr. wiſdom] one ſkilled in the 
mudy of philotophy, who profeſſes or applies himſelf to the ſtudy of na- 
ture and morality. See Form, Eruics, and Narurat Philoſophy, 
comparcd. . | 

IV r11.0:0PpnztRs Stone, the 
prepara'ion, which, as they pretend, will tranſmute impurer metals, 
tin, lead, and copper, into gold and filver. 

Pu11.050'Puic, Or PHILOSO'PHICAL, a4. [philcfophique, Fr. filolopbico, 
It. and Sp. phil-ſophicus, Lat. of pingping, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to phi- 
loſophy, tunable to a philoſopher, formed by philofophy. 2. Skilled 
in philoſophy. Such as pii/o/ophical minds often dul themſclves in. 
Ltterbury. 3. Frugal. abitemious. Philoſephic fare. Dryden. 

P411.050e:itcal Exg [in chemiſtry] a thin glaſs veſſel in the ſhape of 
an egg. having a long neck or ſtem, and uſed in digeſtions that take up 
2 contzderable time. | | 

P1111.020'PHICALLY, adv. [of philoſophical] in a philoſophical man- 
ner. ratiunally, witely. 

To Piino's0rtiizt, werb neut. [philofopher, Fr. filoſofare, It. filrſo- 
far, Sp. phil Supravire, Lat. of gu, Gr.] to play the philoſopher ; 
to diſpute or argue lice a philotopher, to conſider ſome object of our 
kuowledge ; examine its properties, and the phzaomena it exhibits ; to 
inquire into its cauſes or effects and the laws thereof, according to the 
nature and icon of things, in order to the improvement of knowledge; 
to moralize. Some of our pil:/ephizing divines, Dryden. 

Puio'orny Neef bie. Fr. filſofra, It. and Sp. philsſophia, Lat. 
geg., Cir the love of witdom] 1. I be knowledge or ſludy of nature or 
rant, Iounded on reaſon or experience. 2. Hypothelis or fyttzm 


object of alchymy ; a long ſought for horſes 
as 


PHO 


which natural effects are ined. By the notions of our gig 

— 2 i 2 
His deciſions are the judgment of his paſſions and not of his reaſon, the 
} hilojephy of che ſinner and not of the man. Rogers. 4. The courſe of 
ſciences read in the ſchools. Sce Eyicurtaxs, STorcks, and Praia. 
-oppitil and under the laſt, read, thoſe LIx Es, which we cited,” 

0. 

Puilos roa [phileftergia, Lat. @unore of g., friend, 
regyn, Gr. natural affection] the love of — to children, or of ry 
dren to parents; tis reciprocal according to H. Stephan. 

PeiLoTE'cunus, Lat. [@uoriyS., of c., a friend or lover, and 

„Gr. art] a mou ox en Os 

HILO'THYT#, Lat. I,, Gr.] ſuperſtitious devotees, that of- 
fered ſacrifice upon any occaſion, 5 h never ſo ſmall and wiftins 
See ChasiD&axs and PExTECOSTE, and under the laſt, read FIRST 
FRUITS of the nation, Cc. and St. Hrauas inſtead of St. Hernios. 

PaHito'TIMY — of , a friend or lover, and Tyan, Gr. 
honour] love of honour. 4 . | 

Parrtoxt'sy [(n of (1x9- ma, Gr. hoſpitality] hoſpitali 
kindneſs to ſtrangers. See 1 Tim. iii. 2. and — — 

To Put't.TER, verb act. [from the ſubit.; 1. To charm to love. PL. 
tred and bewitchcd by this hin. Gewernment of the Tongue. 2. To ſepa- 
rate the finer part of a fluid from the courſer, by — it through pa- 
per, linen, c. But this is better written #/tre or fitrare. | : 

PHiLTER [pbiltre, Fr. filtro, It. of philtrum, Lat. of Quxige, Gr.] a 
love-potion or powder, a charm, or ſomething to cauſe love. A philter 
that has neither drug nor enchantment in it; love, if you would raiie love. 
Addi/on. 


Pui.TRA'T1ION, or FitTRa'T1ION [in pharmacy] the ſeparation of the 
finer part of a fluid from a coarſer, by patling 80 h 2 — 


brown paper, &c. Filtratien is more uſual. 


_ Pur'iT& va, Lat. [with anatomiits] the hollow that divides the upper 


lip. 

Pur unos tis, Lat. [Gzwors. of Frau, Gr. to bridle up, or rather to 
muzzle; in ſurgery] a preſſure, conſtriction, or obſtruction, cauſed 
a kind of hard fle!h in the ſundan: ent; alfv when the glans of the penis 
is bound ſo ſtraitly by the præputium, that it cannot be uncovered. 

Pniz [wich the vulgar, g. d. h % gnamy, and ſhould therefore, if it 
be written at all, be written ph;z] face, countenance, aſpect; by way 


of contempt. Srprez. See Purz. 
(77-244, Gr. to break] the 


PHienorRHA'GlIa [of ga, a vein, and 
breaking or burtting of a vein. 

PuiI Eno ronisr [a:2:rogr;, of gaz, a vein, and roun, of ric, 
Gr. to cut] one who lets blood, one that opens a vein. | 
To Pui.exo'Towsr, verb neut. [phlcbotomo, Lat. geen, Gr. 
to cut a vein, phlcboremyer, Fr.] to let blood. Heorwed. 

PeLtno'roMUM, Lat. [, Gr.] a fleam or lancet to let blood 
with. See — ISE. 4 | 

Puli Eno Tro [aBoraun, of Br Gr. phlebotomic, Fr.] the 
act or practice of letting blood by opening a vein for medical = 
dons. 

Puli rau [(2ypa, Gr. phlegme, Fr.] 1. A watery humour of an animal 
body, which, when it predominates, is ſuppoſed to produce ſlugpiſhneſs 
or dulneis. 2. Water in general. The phlegm of the liquor 


the cloth. Boyle. 
the fourth of the elementary prin- 


PuLEcM [with chemiſts] one, bei 
ciples, an aqueous and infipid fluid, ſuppoſed to be found in all natural 
bodies, coinciding with what other philoſophers call water. 

Pulkau [with phyſicians] is, according to Gorrex:, emnis humor in 
nebis frigidus bumidus, i. e. every cold moiſt humour; tho', I think, the 
ANCIENTS often apply the idea of viſcidity to it; and accordingly pre- 


ſcribe attenuating medicines. 
Paizo of Vitrie! [in chemiſtry] the moiſture which is drawn off 
„F in order to procure its ſpirit and 


— plur. of ul kcuõν,EVjZn, fubs. taeypaywya, of 
ye and ayw, Gr. to lead] medicines of the milder which draw 
and purge phlegm, leaving the other humours. Phlegmagogues mult 

evacuate it. Flyer. | | 


PultcMa'TiIC, adj. — — us, Lat. of prrynarineg, Gr. phlegma- 
tigue, Fr.] 1. — with or full of phlegm. 2. Generating phlegm. 
Cold and phlegmatic habitations. raus. 3. Watery. Aqueous and 
phlegmatic. Newtes, 4. Dull, cold, — Of a heavy phlegmatic 
temper. Addijon. | 

Putz“, E, or PHLE"GMON [ of c, Gr. to burn] any 
hot tumour, with heat, redneſs, beatings and pain, an inflammation. 
e tion from good blood. 

iſeman. : 


PaLEGMOXNO'DEs, the ſame as 1 

PuLE'cmonous, adj. [of phlegmon] inflammatory, burning. Harvey. 

PHLE'cosrs [Qayw7is, Gr.] an inflammation. 

Pulk' ux [from phlabotemus, Lat. a fleam, ſo it is uſually written] a 
if 's inſtrument uſed in letting blood, which is placed on the vein, 
and driven into it with a blow. It is particularly uſed in bleeding of 


Put oct vToR, fabf [Neg. from Faryw, Gr. to — 1. A chemi- 
cal liquor extremely inflammable. 2. The inflammable part of any 


body. 

Puroco'sis [of Qazywor;, from Qaeyw, Gr. to inſlame] a of 
the ophthalmia, as when the rn 

PuLYaco'craPury [of Qavat, jocoſe trifler, and pate, Gr. to write] 
a merry and burleſque imitation of ſome grave and ſerious piece, parti- 
cularly a tragedy traveſtied into a _ 

PuLYCTAE'NA [Qauerana, Gr. 1. A ſwelling which ariſes with bliſ- 
ters, called wild-fire. 2. A pimple or pock, with the matter in it. 3. 
A little ulcer in the corneous tunic of the eye. 

Gorrabus (who arranges the pb under the word phlyZides) de- 


rives the ety from chm, to boil; he adds, that ſome call them 
veſicles or lictle bladders, reſembling thoſe which ariſe in boiling water, 
and obſerves that they proceed from very hot and acrid humours. 


PuLY'KTENE, or PBLY'KTAENA, Lat. [Qazzrana, Gr.] a diſcaſe 
which produces bubo's full of a ſerous humour. | 
Pnok nus, Lat. [ge, Gr.] the ſun. But Ste Aror To. 
Prvent'cuus [Sanmyp®-, Gr. redneſs] the exciting of a redneſs by 
medicines e y applied, and which (if conting'd) may bliſter and 
exulcerate the part. GorkA vs, | | 


Pugs 


PHY 


Puos vx [@ownE, Gr.] naturaliſts ſpeak of this bird as the only one 
of its kind, with other fabz/ous circumſtances ſcarce worth repeating. 
Sce Pukxix and Co bon. 

Puoxa'scta, Lat. [of gun, Gr. voice] the art of forming the human 


voice. j 

Pro'nics Iden, of cu, Gr. ſound] the doctrine or ſcience of 
ſounds, called alio acouftics. 

Prox0CAa'MPTIC, adj. [(c, ſound, and xapato, Gr. to inſloct] hav- 
ing the power to infle&t or turn the ſound, and ſo to alter it. Derbam. 

no'syuor, or Puo'srnon us, H. [phoſphore, Fr. phoſphorus, Lat. 
C:082pS+, of Pwr, light, and pre, Gr. to bring] 1. The morning ſtar, 
Venus. Why fit we fad when phoſphor ſhines fo clear. Pope. 2. [In 
chemiſtry] a matter which ſhines or always burns ſpontancouſly, and 
without application of any ſenſible fire; it is kept in water, and 
whenever taken out, and expoſcd to the air, it ſhines in the dark, and 
actually takes fire of itielf. 

Puorixiaxism, the doctrine of Phetinus, biſhop of Sirmium, who 
was condemned by a council held in that city, according to Petavies, 
A. C. 351. His crror conſiſted not only in affirming our Lon b to be 
a mere man; but (if we may credit both Socrates Sozom+n) in re- 
viving the doctrine of Sabellius the Lybian, and Palas of S..mo/ata. 
Socruf. Hift. Ed. R. Steph. p. 204. With them therefore he den; ed the 
doctrine of our Sevicur's pre · eniſlent ſtate, and divine perſcnality ; and 
ſuppoſed him to be 2 mere mar, in which /czzcrbing belonging to Goo 
THE Farnzs dwelt. And indeed this cormcadence ol his doctrine, with 
that of the Lzbian and Samoſatere, ſeems to be reteircd to by the 
words of the cone 1T:ELF, in more clauſes than one. If any 


one affirm, that he who was born of Mary. is a don. according to ronE- 


KNOWLEDGE ; and not begotten of the FaTuEZA brfore the ages — r that 
the SUBSTANCE of God being ite conſtitutes the Son- O. ſhould he 
affirm the Son to be no more than either the prolutitioas xcord, II. e. the 
«cord ſpoken] or the internal rcaſer of God [tae Father]; or that either 
the unbegotten [God] or any rar of him was born ot ary, let him 
be anathema.” See Pautiaxisrs, SaBELLtaNs, NotTians, or Pa 
TRIPASSIANS, and Marcti iiaxisn, compared; and whereas the thing, 
which led both Photinas and ALL the reſt into a denial of our Saviour's 
DIVINE PRODUCTION and PERSOXAL:TY, was the fear of making Two 
 Govs ; if the reader would ſee, in what manner this council, agreeable 
to all antiquity, takes of that objection, and ſolves the ifliculty ; he 
may conſult u citations which we have already made from it, under 
the word DiTugrsM and Co-orvixatiON, compared with the words, 
| Cop, Derry, and Mcviatt Agency. | 
Puori“xians [fo called after Photinus biſhop of Sirmium] they who 
hold the doctrine of Photinus. Sce PhoTtix1axis: and Socix Ns com- 


Pus as, Fr. [ frafe, It. ſraſii, Sp. phrafis, Lat. of acc, Gr.] t. A 
certain elegant expreſſion or manner of ſpecch peculiar to this or tha oc 
caſion, this or that language, this or that art, an idiom. 2. An exprei- 
fion or mode of ſpeech in general, a fort ſentence, or ſmall ſet or cir- 
_ Cuit of words conltrutted together. 3. Stile. expreſſion. 

To Pua ask, verb ad. [from the ſubit.] to term, to ſtile, to expreſs a 
ching aſter a particular manner. 

Pusaasko'Logisr [,, of pas, a phraſe, and Aryw, Gr. to 

fay, Sc.] an explainer of elegant expreſſions in a language. 
Punasto'Locy [phraſeo/ogia, Lat. of 
to ſpeak] 1. Stile, dition. A flat phraſcology. Swift. 2. A phraie-book, 
in which is a collection of the phr:{cs or elegant expreſſions in any lan- 


sf rte, Gr.] the membranes about the heart; alſo the dia- 
phragm or miduriff. 

Paze*'xesSs, or Par e'xiT1s Ioan. or rem, Gr.] an inflammation 
of the brain; or (as Gorreus more correctly obſerves) an inflammation 
of the membranes of the brain, accompanied with an acute fever, and 
perturbation of intellect. He as correctly. diſtinguiſhes it from para, or 
made ſi, i. e. a diſeaſe which is not attended with a fever ; and allo from 
—— which appears in the ace of fevers, and ceaſes upon their 

ne. 
Puakxr'ric, or Puxk'xTIc, adj. Ce, Gr.] troubled with a 
frenzy or madneſs, inflamed in the brain, frantic ; ſometimes uſed ſub- 
ſtantively. A common fold of phrentics and bedlams. Woodward. 


PurExNETILC Nerves [in anatomy] thoſe which ſpring from the ſixth 


pair, or Dr. #"d;;'s eighth pair; they deſcend between the men. branes 
of the mediaſtinum, and ſpread forth branches into them. | 

PurexeTiC Ye. [in anatomy] the veins and arteries that paſs thro” 
the diaphragm. | | | 
Pust'NA, Lat. veirs in the liver. | 

Pure'xsy [efesrig, of oem, Gr. the mind, alſo the diaphragm, 

Erenefie, Fr. whence by contraction phrenſf5] a conſtant or vchement de- 
lirium or diſtraction, accompanied with an acute fever, raving, waking, 
Se. frantickneſs, madneſs. This is too often written frenzy, which ſee. 
But is there not alſo a rena wirnour A FEVER? See PurENESIS. 

Puzy'cian Moods [with the antient Grecks] a warlike muſic fit for 
trumpets, hautboys, Sc. which ſerved to ſtir up the minds of men for 
military atchievements ; alſo a chearful, ſprightly meaſure in dancing. 

PuTHa'tTICs, plur. {of phibartic ; pSagrixa, of pg, Gr. to cor- 
rupt] corrupting medicines. i 

PaTHIRI 4818, Lat. (OS:pacr;, of Sup, Gr. a louſe] the louſy diſ- 
eaſe, wherewith children, and allo ſome adult are affected. 

Purursie, fubft. ( pbeyſir, Fr. ffichezza, It. phihifcs, Lat. of gie, 
of p., Gr. to waſte away and conſume] any kind of conſumption of 
the body, in what ſoever it is , or from what cauſe ſoever it 
ariſes, as from an ulceration of the lungs, &c. 

PuTH1's1CAL, adj. [phthifices, Lat. of p, of (uw, Gr. to cor- 
w_ „Fr. ] afflicted with the phthiſic, waſting. po 
= ſubſe. LE Gr. phryfie, Fr.] a conſumption, a phthyſic. 

iſeman. | 

Puy'ceTHLOY, Lat. {Ovy«2ha, Gr] a ſelling proceeding from an 
inflammation of the glandules. — M 11 ay 

PuyLa'cTErY [ Qunazrngo, Gr. phylattere, Fr.] a bandage or a 
ſcroll of — 42 which the ten commandments, or ſome other 
paſſages of ſcripture were written, and worn outwardly by the Jews ; 
alſo preſervatives againk poiſon or witchcraft. 

Pay'Ma 
glandules ; as Gorr&us adds) ſoon comes to a 1uppurition. 
And this (ſays he) is the more fpecia/ and proper fignification of the word. 
But Galen, in his comment on the epidemics, ſays, *« thuſe preternatural 
tumors in general are fo called; which ariic not trom any external cauſe, 
and eſpecially if they riſe bezond the ſurface of the ſkin, In which ſenſe 


the look 


Ocao, phrale, and Arya, Gr. 


, Gr.] a roundiſh pointed ſwelling, eſpecially in the lin 
. 


PIC 


the dothienes, achrochordones, ſatyriaſmi, choirades, and many other ta- 
mors of that kind, are called phymata, ; whether they are broad, and not 
much raiſed above the ſkin, of which clais is the phygeri/or ; or more 
e'erated, and protuberant.” But Gorrzus thinks the Duthicnes are too 
ſchirrous to admit of this appellation ; which he confines to phlcgmonic or 
inflanmatcry puſtles : And for the ſame reaſon, he ſets aſide alſo the 
chorrades ; and the rather, as they do not eafily come to ſuppuration. 
Parmaro'bts, a kind of ſwelling much like the former. | 
Pavst Ma, Lat. [Pvonpa, Gr.] an inflation in an of the body. 
Pavy'siCAL, adj. we, Fr. fcc, It. and Sp. p 4 wy Lit. rene, 
Gr.] 1. Natural, ſomett:ing belonging to, or really exiſting in nature, 
relating to natural philoſophy, not moral. 2. Pertaining to the art of 
healing. 3. Medicinal, conducive to health. 4. Reſembli _ 
Par'siCai Point, a point oppoſed to a mathematical one, which only 
exiſts in the iwagination. 


Pu vsical Sabjcunce, a ſubſtance or in to ſpirit ot 
9 ſical tubltance. . 

HY SICALLY, adv. [of jhrfical] naturally, by natural operation, in 
= ar 4 * _ of 2 not * Treating phy/ically 
of light. e. 

Pu vst'etax Hen, Fr.] a perſon who proſeſſes phyſic, or the art 
oſ = diſeaſes. 

HY'SIC [ars phyſica, Lat. Qvourn, Gr. which originally ſignifying na- 
tural ATA beca transferred in many — — 4p Hare 
dicine| 1. In a limited and improper ſenſe. it is applied to the ſcience of 
medicine; the art of curing Ciſcaics. 2. The medicines prepared tor 
that purpoſc. 3. [In common ptrate} a purge. 

Pay'sics [Qromn, of pues. Gr. nature} natural philoſophy or phyfio- 
logy ; the doctrine of natu:al b dies, their phznumena, cauſes and 
effects ; their + arious affections, motio: s, operations, Ec. or it is in ge- 
ne; 21 the icience of all material beings, or whattoever concerns the $xs- 
TEN of this vil. ble world. | 

lo Pkr'sic, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to purge, to treat with phy- 
fic, to cure. | | | 

Puy*s1Cally, adv. [of H phyſice, Lat.] according to nature, 
or to th pra. ice of phylic. 

Puy'sicaLYEss [of phyſical] natural; alſo medicinal quality. 

Pi v*$1c0-THEOLOGY | from phy/ics, and 2heoiogy] natural theology or 
divi. ity, natural religion; or vivinity ci forced ard illuſtrated by natural 
philoſcphy. | 

PurSroGx'wic, or Puy$SI0Gcx0N0'Nic, adj. [Rroronup =, Gr.] 


_ drawn fium the conten plation of the face, converſant in phytiognomy 


or conten.plation of the face. But ice Pyy$SroGNoMY. _ 

 Phy$10GS0'mics, ai. plur. of eg [Quoreyropuna, Gr.] ſigns 
taken trum the coumenance of a tick perſon, by which a judgment is 
niade of his tempei. &c. 

Pu vs , οννα, for phyfignomony [pi feonemic, Fr. f,, It. filio- 
noma, Sp. phyſuognomia, Lit. Cuorryruara, of Buoy, nature, and yroper, 
from 94«7x», Gr. to know] 1. The art of gueſſing the natures, condi- 
tion+, or turtunes of perſons by their faces, 2. The face, the cait of 
- 3- Opinion. Applied mct:phorically to the mind. Locke. 

Pu y>io'GxomsT { phyſiognamus, Lat. 5 geit, Fr.] one Killed in 
phy ognomy, one who judges cf the tem per or future fortune by the tea · 
tures of the face. Arbutinet and Pepe. 

Paysio'LoGeR [of ]] one frilkd in phyſiology. 

Payc10Lo'GicaL, adj. [of phyſiology] telaung to the doftrine of the 
natural conſticution of things. 

PuySio'LocisT, or PtxStio'LoceR [Pronacycs, of pues, natre, and 
Aye, Gr.] one who treats of natural bodies, oe verſed in phy ſiology. 

Pu vs Lo * [ Fuowaryin, of press, and ye. Gr. to treat, — 
Fr.] the doctrine of the conſtitut. on of the works of nature, natural phi- 
loſophy, or phy ſics ; Mh ch ſec. Blue, i Scr PhrxsStoLOGiST. | 

Pays10LOGY is alſo accounted a part of phy ſic, that reaches the conſti 
tution of human i odics, ſo far as they arc tound, or in their natural itate ; 
and endeavours to find reaſons for the functions and operations ut then, 
by the help of anatomy and natural philoſophy. | 

Pay$SioLocy [in medicine] in a bwited tenſe, is vicd for that part of 
phyſic which treats particularly of the tiructure and conſtitution of am. | 
man body, with regard to the cure of diſcaſes | 
| PurySGCE'LE [Puorernan, Gr.] a windy rupture. See PuYSEMa. 

Pay'sy, Aub. the conical part of a watch, about which the chain is 
wound ; generally written 77% or faice. Locke. a 

Pay Tivorous [of @urw, Gr. a plant, and 47rax, Lat. derouring] 
that eats graſs or any vege:able. Rav. | 3 

Pu vTO GUN [Poriygugia, of gur, a plant, and v, Gr. deicrip- 
tion] a deſcription or treatiic of plants. 

PuyTo'LoGST [r, (t.] a botaniſt, one who treats of plants. 

PayTo'LoGy [Qurixyia, of pr, a plant, and A, Gr. a treatiie} 
the doctrine of plauts; alto a diicourie or treztſe of plants, à deſcription 
of their forms, kinds, properties, Sc. 5 gk 

 PurTo'rixax {Qrromuat, Gr. a plant-box] a cabinet or repoſitory ; 
alſo a collection ot plants. | 

Pu Tosco'riCa, or PN TO score of pure, a plant, and 
eren, Gr.] the art of viewng and contemplating or conſidering plants. 

Purz [perhaps of vi age, Fr. 4/6, It] the countenance. See Paz. 

Pracie { praculum, Lat.] an enormous crime: an obſolete word, 
Hoxwel. 

Pia'cuLar, cr Pia'cutovs, aj. [fiacuiaris, from piacalum, Lit.] 1. 
Serving for an atoncn. ent, or that has power to atone vr, expiacory, 
2. Such as requires expiation. Brown. 3. Criminal, atrocioully val. 
Glanville. See AToxEMENT-MoxEY and PROPITLIATION. | 

Pia rrEux [in academies] a proud ſtately horſe, who being full ot 
meitle or fire, reſtleſs or froward, with a great deal of motion, an n 
exceſſive eagerneſs to go forward, makes tis motion, the more that you 
endeavour to keep him in. - 

Pia MATER, Lat. Cin anatomy] a fine coat or membrane, that lie- 
under the dura mater, i: mediately inveſting the brain. 2 

Pia'xxtr, a bird, the leſſer wood-pecker ; alſo a magpyc. I tus 
name is retained in Scotland 

P1a'xo, It. ¶ in muſic — or ſlow 

Prax1'ss190, It. [in muſic $] extreme ſoſt or low. 

Pia'srER [piaftra, It.] an Italian coin in value about five ſhilling fter- 


Keane, It. a broad open place, as a mar et. iſo the walks about 
a place, ſet with pillars, as in Covent-Garden, the Exchange, Sc. 

Prca [with printers] a printing letter, of whici there are three forts, 
wiz. ſmall, great and ; 


Pia 


PIC 


Pen [in medicine] a depravation of the appetite, which cauſes the 
pat unt to cove; things unht for food. as aſkes, coals, falt, chalk, &c. 

gan, a fort of boat uſed in the river Severn, of about 15 tun. 

PIC ANON, . [ picare, It. to rob ; the ſame wh ee a plun- 
derer, a robber. 

Pi'ccaGr, ſelf. [piccagium, low Lat.] the ſame with pickage. 

Piet nia (in old records} a pitcher pot. 

To Pick, verb ad. [picken, Du.] 1. Lo gather up by little and little, 
as birds do ſced. 2. To cull or chuſe out. 3. To - The bees 
pick from every flower. DHB. 4. Jo take up, to gather, to find in- 
duſtrioully. 5. To pick (or /eeb) a quarrel with any one. 6. To ſeparate 
from any thing uſeleſs or noxious, by gleaning out either to clean 
by picking away filth, To pick one's cars. Bacon. 7. [ Picare, It.] to 
rob. And had my pocket eckt. — - 8. To open a lock by a 
pointed inſtrument. That any art could prck the lock. Denham. 9g. To 
pick a a hole in one's coat. A proverbial expreſſion for one finding 
tault with another. 

To Pick, verb next. 1. To eat ſlowly and by ſmall parcels. 2. To 
do any thing nicely and lieſurely. He was too warm on picking work 
to dwell. Dryden. 

Picx [puc, Sax.] a ſharp pointed iron tool uſed by carvers, c. The 
picks will not touch it. Wordward. | 

Pick [in printing] a blot cauſed by ſome dirt got into the printing 
* 25 nad for Fig * 

1'cCxace [in money paid for breaki e ground to ſet vp 
booths, cant ſtalls, Sc. in a fair. ke 


PicxaPacx, adv. [from pack, by a reduplication very common in 
our language] in manner of a pack. And carries the other a pickapact 


upon her ſhoulders. L'Eftrange. 
Pica-axk [of pick and axe} an inſtrument for picking or digging, not 
for cutting, having a ſharp point to piccce. 

_ BACK, ady. {corrupted perhaps from pickpack] on the back. 
 Hudibras. 

Pi'cxED, ed}. [ pique, Fr.] ſharp, ſmart. Let the flake be made 
picked at the top. Mortimer. 

Pi'cxtr. 1. An inſtrument to pick any thing; e. g. an ear- picker, a 


tooth · picker, a lock picker, a pick-ax. Mort. mer. 2. One who picks 


or culls. 


P:'cxtrinxG, a market town of the north riding of Yorkſture, 2 26 


miles from London. Dn” 

PickEroo'x, a fort of pirate ſhip ; alſo a ſhabby, poor fellow. Sce 
Pic ax OO. | 

To PicxEt's, or To Picxtroo's, werb neat. {picorer, Fr. picerare, 
piceare, It.] to go a robbing or plundering either by land or ſea; allo to 
make a flying ſkirmiſh as light horſemen do, before the main battle 


—_— Hui lot " e ge 
1'CKEREL [of ie] a young p . | 
P. ne San BI a water plant, from which pikes are fabled 
to be genetated. n. 

Pi'cxeT, or Prcurr [priguet, Fr.] a ſtake ſharp at one end, and 
pointed with iron to mark out the ground and angles of a fortification, 
when the engineer is laying down the plan of it. 

Pic'xzTs {ina camp] are ſtakes drove into the ground by the tents 


of the horſe, to tie their horſes to; and before the tents of the foot, them 


v hero they reſt their muſkets and pikes round about them in a ring. | 
PickETTY, or PicxETTEE' [fiquette, Fr.] a fort of carnation varie- 
gated many ways. 8 3 0 
Prckixc, part. act. [with the vulgar] pilfering, committing petty 
larceny: I ſay with the vulgar ; becauſe now generally only uſed by 
them; tho? it is found in our church catechiſm. 3 

Pi'cxLe, or P'cuTEL [ piccolo, It.] a ſmall parcel of ground encloſed 
with a hedge, which in ſome countries is called a pingle. 

PicxLE [ pekel, Du. pieckel, L. Ger.] 1. A brine or liquor, uſually com- 
poſed of ſalt. to ſeaſon meats, and allo of ſpice and vinegar, to preſerve 
fruits. 2. The thing kept in pickle. 3. Condition, ſtate. In contempt 
and ridicule. How cam'ſt thou in this go # Shakeſpeare. 

To P1'cx1.s [pckeicn, Du. pcckelen, L. Ger. ] 1. To ſeaſon meat, or 
to preſerve fruits in pickles. 2. To ſeaſon or imbue highly with any 
thing bad. 

— 2 fickle and herring] a jack · pudding, a 
zany. a buſſoon, a merry- andrew. | 

P1'cx-Lock {of pick and . 1. An inſtrument for opening locks. 
2. The perſon of who picks locks. 
 Picx-pocktr, of Pt CxX-PURSE, AH. [of pick and pocket or purſe) a 

thief who Reals by putting his hand privily into the or purie. 
Picks, iur. fruits of plants, &c. preferved in pickles, to be uſed 
for ſauces. See P1CKLE. Tn e 

P:'cK&EL, a young pike. Sce PricxerEL. | 

Picx-T:axk [of picken. Du. or pie, and 
| frilow, who does what he is not defired, a 1 one 
who delights in finding and diſcovering the faults or w of others. 
Spies and prck-thanks. South. 

Prcr, ali. ¶ picbus, Lat.) one painted. But think the nations all 
turn'd i again. Lee. Picks. 

Pici-100TH, t. [of iet and rcorb) an inſtrument by which the 


tecth arc cleaned. 
Picro'x tal. ad. [priffor, Lat.] 2 by a painter. Pictorial in- 
own. 
them- 


ventions, not any phyſical ſhapes. 
Picts [Vidi, Lat. fo called, as ſome imagiue, from painting 

ſclves] were a colony of Scythia or Germany, who landing in Scotland, 
ſettled there, and at length by marrying Scotch women, in a manner 
became one people; but at length animolities arifing, they parted, the 
Scots poſſeting the mountainous and northern parts, and the Picts the 
ſouthern ; and in time, by the aſſtance of the Romans and Britons, ex 
pelled the Scots, the remaining Scots retiring into the iſlands, and Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Norway. But at length the Picts. being galled 
with the Roman yoke, invited the Scots home from their exile, to aid 
them againſt the Romans and Britons; but a difference ha ing be- 
tween them, the Scots were expelled a ſecond time, but ISO the 
Victs were totally routed, and their king ſcized by Kenneth II. une 
_ 

„ T8 Wails, a wall in Northumberland, extended from Newcaſtle 
upon l'ine i Carliſle in Northumberland, 86 miles in length, reaching 


fie m the German to the Iriſh fea, in thickneſs about eight feet, in height 
twelve, patling over ſeveral cragged hills, with battlements all along, and 
tou ct at convenient diſtances, where ſoldiers were lodged, "This wall 


4. Any repreſentation or 


; rs [of pie] ſpotted, 


Bancar, Sax. ] an officious 


PIE 
was built by the Romans, wo hinder the incurkicns of the Fitz and 


Pricruzs [pifzre, Lat.) 1. The image or repreſentation of a perſon 
thing made in painting or colours. 2. The ſcience of painting. 4 
The works of painters. Image of grief in picture or ſculpture 2 


0 in general. 
entation or picture. Locke. f 
To Pricrvax, werb ad. [of pictura, Lat. ] 1. To draw, paint, or make 
— to in painting, drawing, c. 2. To repreſent in 
general. 

To Pi'borkE, verb next. [this word is obſcure in its - Skin- 
ner derives it from picciclo, It. or petit, Fr. little; Mr. Lye thinks it the 
diminutive of the Welſh brezra, to eat. Perhaps it comes from peddle ; 
for Skinner gives for its 1 ſignification, to deal in little things] 
1. To pick at table, to feed ſqueamiſhly and without appetite. 2. To 
trifle, to attend to ſmall parts rather than to the principal. 

Pr'DbLER [of piddic) one that piddles or eats ſqueamiſhly and without 
appetite. 

1 DDLING, part. af. of fiddle ; which fee. Juzzicare, It. which 
has the ſame fignification] eating here and there 12 alſo trifling. 

Pit [bicgan, Sax. according to Skinner, tiezan, to build, g. d. an 
_— -” derives by contraction from paffz] any meat or 

it in k | 

Pie [ pie, Fr. picaca, Sp. pega, Port. of pica, It. and Lat.] 1. A pie, 
a particoloured bird. SA 2. The old popiſh hs book” 
WW colour of the text and ru- 

ric. | 

Pie [with printers] letters of ſeveral ſorts and ſizes confuſedly mixed 
together. . 


Pit Poteder [fied pondre, or foudreux, Fr. d. duſty foot] a court 
held in fairs to do juſtice to buyers and ſellers, and for the redreſs of all 


offon. 
as one 


the ditorders committed in them: it is ſo called, becauſe the ſuiters to 


this court are commonly country people with duily feet; or from the 
— determining the cauſes even before the duſt goes off from 
r 

Prece [piece, Fr. pezza, It. piaca, Sp.] 1. Part cf a whole portion, 
a lice, a — Bring it et res — * Ezchel. 2. A part. A 
ſe exceilent knowledge. 9 :lorſon. 3. A picture. I he — co- 

urs are but daubing, and the piece is a beautiful monſter. Dryden. 4. 
A compoſition, performance. He wrote ſeveral picce:. Adiifen. 5. A 
coin, a fingle piece of money. 6. In ridicule and contempt ; as, a 
piece of a lawyer, a ſmatterer. 7. A. piece; to each. Only one eye and 
one car a- piece. More. 8. Of 4 picce with ; like, of the ſame fort, 
united, the ſame with the reſt. 9. A patch. Ai»/avorth. 

Piece of Eight, a Spaniſh coin; that of Mexico, in value about 


45. 64. 1. that of Peru, 45s. 3d. 1. Engliſh. | 
Gendkes © whole; 5s 6 hngth of cladd, Ur. of 


Piece {in commerce] 
certain number of yards, ells, &c. not yet having any of it cut off. 

Pi ck-uxal, by pieces, little by little. 

Piece {ſmall or hand gun] 3. e. a birding or fowling piece, a ſoldier's 
* or 3 fngle RY 

IiECE of Ordnance, a fin or cannon. | | 

Field — a ſmall ——— carry into the field with 
A Chimne Piece, a picture or other ornament over a chimney. 

To Piece, verb ad. [from the f. rapiicer, Fr. — 1. 
To enlarge by the addition of a piece. 2. To join one piece to a , 
to unite. 3. Lo piece out; to increaſe by addition. The plecing out of 
an old man's life. Temple. 4. To piece wp; or reconcile a matter. 

To Piece, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.j to join, to coaleſce, to be 

1E'CER [of piece] one pieces. | | 

P1z"CELEss, adj. [of piece] whole, compact, not made of ſeparate 

ieces. See LoveLess. 

PiE'CEMEAL, adv. [of pice and mel, a word in Sax. of the ſame im- 

] in pieces, in ents. South. | | 

Piz*CEMEAL, adj. fingle, te, divided. | 

Pis'exs [in military attains) 1d-pieces, thoſe cannons planted in 
front of an army, &c. allo thoſe great guns uſed at ſieges, called batter- 


Pik bou“cnz, Fr. [peduccio, It. with architects] a little ſtand or 
deſtal, either long or ſquare, enrich'd with mouldings, ſerving to ' 
port a buſt, or other lictle figure. . 

Piep Droit [in architecture] a pier or kind of ſquare pillar, part of 
which is hid within a wall ; alſo a pier or jaumb of a door or window, 
comprehending the chambranle, ing, leaf, Sc. | 
_ Pr'epxess (of pied) diverſity of colour, variegation. Shakeſpeare. 

PiE'LED, ag. from peeled, or bald) having ſhort hair. Shake- 


Pik xo [in muſic books] full; and is often uſed for the words tutte, 
grande, or groſs ; as, pieno choro, a full chorus. | 
* Pier [pypen, Du. and L. Ger. pipio, Lat.] to cry like a chicken. 

ee Prey. 

Pies, Jubt. pierre, Fr.] 1. The pillars on which the arch of a bridge 
is raiſed. AY ones de 

To Pierce, verb ad. » Fr.] 1. To bore through, to broach a 
veſſel, to enter, to force. 2. To touch the paſſions, to effect. Did 
your letters fierce the queen. Shakeſpeare. 

To Pitxce, verb nent. 1. To make way by force. 2. To ſtrike, 
to move, to affect. She uttereth piercing 98 

into his meaning. 


To enter, to dive. She would pier ce 
Sidney. 4. To ee 
or ſtruck 


=P to chain — — poor. 8 þ 
IE'RCED [with heralds) is when an ordinary is perforated 
— 4. daes a hole in it; and the ox this 
piercin partic expreſſed in blazonry, as ſquare, Sc. 
5 ng 1. A borer ae or other 333 — 
2. The part with which i perforate bodies. The hollow inftra- 
ment terebra we may Engliſh prercer, wherewith many flies are provi 
- 3- One who pierces or . 
1E'RCING part. at? [of fierce ; percant, Fr.] boring into or through, 
penetrating ; alſo acute. To PizxcE. | 
PiE'RCINGLY, adv. [of pierce] ſharply. | 
Pisa cixcxEsS (of piercing] penetrating quality, power of piercing. 


Pi53IRvMS 


PIL 


Pin'sTRUM (merge, Gr.] an inftrument uſed by men- midwites, to 
break the bones of the head of a child in drawing it out of the womb. 
PisTAxT1A'rIUs [in old — — ntanc er or officer in collegiate 
churches, who was to give out the ky pittances accoiving to the ap- 
oi of the founders or donors. 

Pi'xrisrs, 2 religious ſet of German proteſtants, who deſpiſe all 
polity ; all /chool rheology, all forms and ceremonies, and 
give ſelves up to contemplation and the mtc theology. 

Pix rv 2 r. pietà, It. piedad, Sp. pietas Lat.] godlineſs, diſ- 
charge of uty to God, dutituineſs to parents, a huſband or ſuperior 
relations. See Msstan, PexTecosTE and Orvea in D:i<irity com- 

Pic [prob. of bigge, Du.] a young ſow or boar. 

Pic of the Sounder | with hunters] a young wild boar of the firſt year. 

Pio [Gr Sow] of lead or iron; an maſs of lead, or unſorged iron. 

To Pic, verb next. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To bring forth pigs, to farrow. 
2. [With the 4 to he together. 

Pi'ceon, Fr. | pretion, Sp.] a fowl bred in cotts, or a ſmall houſe, 
which in ſome places, and particularly in Scotland, is called a dove- 
cate. 


P1i'CEON-LIVERED, 45. [of pigeor and liver] mild, ſoft, gentle. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


ike, N. C. a wooden veſſel with an handle for holding liquid 


ngs. 

PicurT, [old pret. and part paſſ. of jitch] pitched, placed, fixed, de- 

termined. Shakeſpeare. | | | 
—_—_— [pigmentam, Lat.] paint for the face, colour to be laid on 

an y. | | 
—— fur. [of pigment] ſuch prepared materials as painters, 

diers, and other artficers uſe, to imitate particular colours; alſo for 

inting glais, and counterfeiting precious ſtones. 

Prexur, /. [of pig and aut] an carth nut. She are. 

Prcuy. See Prev. 


 Pricaxey, or Pricsxy [of pia, a little maid, and eye, Sax Skinner] 


a name of fondneſs given to a girl. It is uſed by Butler tor the cye of a 
woman. | 

Pi crrTupe [jigritade, Lat.] ſlothfulneſs, lazineſs. £ 

Pi6-wicton, I. this word is uſed by Drayton as the name of a 


fairy; and is a kind of cant word for any thing petty or ſmall 

Pix E. . [picque, Fr. his inout being ſharp. Sknrer and Junius] 1. 
A river fiſh. 2. [ Pique, Fr. picca, It. 5. 4, Sp.] a long Nender ftatf with a 
ſpike at the end, 14 by the foot ſoluicrs to keep off the horſe, to which 
bayonets have ſucceeded. 3. A fork uſed in huſbandry. A Tide to 
pike them up handiome to d ic. er. 4 Among turners, two iron 
ſprigs, between which any thing to be turned is falteued. Aloxon, 

PixED, a. 9k Fr.] ſharp, ending in a point. 

P1ixEMan [of pre and man] a ſoldier armed with a pike. 

PrixesTAFF [of pte and ag] the wooden frame of a pike. | 

Pr'.a [in coinage] is the puncheon or matrice which in the ancient 
way of coining with the hammer, contained the arms, and other figures, 


and the inſcription, to be ſtruck for the reverſe of the coin; alſo from 


hence it may be called the pile; and aiſo now the head fide of a piece 
of money we call the croſs, becauſe in thoſe times there was uſually a 
croſs inſtead of a head. 

PiLa [in ancient writings] the arms fide of a piece of money, ſo cal- 
led, becauſe in ancient times this fide bore an 1wpretion of a church 
built on piles. 

Pi'i asTER ¶ pilaſfire, Fr. ilaſtro, It.] a ſquare column, ſometimes in- 
ſulated. but oſtner ſet within a wall, and only ſhewing a fourth or fifth 
Part of its thickneſs. | 


Pircn [pylch, Sax.] a flannel night garment, or clout, for an in- 
t. Sc. | 


Pr'LcyarD [incert. etym. ] a kind of ſea-fiſh much like a herring, but 
leſs. Sce Pil cukx. 

Pi'Lcnga, /ubſt. [Warburton ſays pilche ſign ſies a cloke or coat o 
ſkins, meaning the ſcabbard. This is confirmed by Junius, who ren- 
ders pilly, a garment of ſkins, pylece, Sax. pellice, Fr. pelliccia It. pr.lit. 
Lat. a ſkin] 1. A furred gown or caſe, any thing lined with fur. Han- 
mer. 2. A fiſh like a herring. See Piicharv. 

PiLe [anciently] 1. A pyramid of wood, or any thi 
ther, whereon the bodies of the deceaſed were laid to be burned. 2. 
vile, Du. pile, Fr.] a heap of wood or ſtones, or other things, laid one 

above another, an accumulation of bodies. 
wood driven into the ground to make firm a foundation. 
tecture] a maſs or body of buildings, an edifice. 5. [Pilus, Lat] a 
hair. Shakeſpeare. 6. Hairy ſurface, nap. As in the pi/e of velvet. 
Grew. 7. [ hilum, Lat.] the head of an arrow. 8. [Pile, Fr. Pila, It.] 
one fide of a coin ; the reverſe of croſs. . {in heraldry} an ordinary in 
form of a point inverted, or of a ſtake ſharpened, contracting from the 
chief, and terminating in a point towards the bottom of the ſhield. 


Funeral Pil x [in architecture] a building, a maſlive maſon's work in 


manner of a pillar, uſually hexagonal. 
To PiLE, verb act. 1. To heap up. 2. To fill with fomething heaped. 


hat. vader. 
Pi'LEA [of ile] he who piles or accumulates. 
PiLes [in architecture] great ſtakes rammed into the earth to make 


a good foundation to build upon in marſhy ground. 
Pix ks, plara/ [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe in the fundament called the 


hemrrhoids. 

PiLE-worT, an herb. 
 ToPriirts, verb ad. [ piller, Fr. pils, Lat.] to ſteal things of ſome 
fmall value, to gain by petty robbery. Abtor. 

To Pi'LFER, verb neut. to practiſe yu theft. 

PilrzxEN [of pilfer] one who ſteals petty things. 

P1'LFERINGLY, adv. [of pilfering] filchingly, with petty larcenary. 

P1'Leexy, i. [of pilfer] petty thieft, LEfrange. 

Pi“Llcaiu [pilgrim, H. Ger. pelgrim, Du. pelerin, Fr. peligri vo, It. 


grinus, Lat. 
2 for the ſake of devotion. 
To Prleaiu, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to wander to ramble, 
Crew. 
Pi“Lox iu's Salve [in vulgar language] human ordure. 


Pirna, [petenirage, Fr.] a long journey; more uſually the 
;ourneying of a pilgrim on account of devotion. 


| hind a horſeman tor a won:an to fit on. S . 2. A pd, a pannel, © 


heaped toge- 


3. A ſtrong picce of 
4. [In archi- 


PrieaTe, adj. [pilcus, Lat. a hat or cap] in the form of a cover or 


a wanderer, a traveller, particularly one who vitits fa- 


join, to fix in general. 


PIN 


Pitt. milie, Du. and Ger. Pilull, Fr. ill. u, It. pridora, Sp illus, 
Lat.] a ſmall round ball or mals of phy te. 

To Pitt. <erb e, Fr. pil, I. at.] 1. To rob or plancer. 2 
[For cel] to ſtrip off the bark. 3. Jo uſe extortion, to flee. © one. 

PII Har, Fr. and Sp. ie, Lat. ſomething got by, 4g It.] 1 
ke —_ plundering or riiling. 2. Plunder, robbery. 3. The thing 
Pillage ; 

To Pittact, verb ad. ſpriiter, Fr. jil.or, Sp. ili, Lat.] to plunder. 
to riſſo, to rob. | 

Piiiacs [in architecture] a ſquare pillar, ſtanding behind a column 
to bear up the arches, having a baſe and capital as a pillar has. 

Prit.aces [of lage] a plundecer, a ip iler, 

Piii.ag [prier, Fr. piliere, prlaſtre, It. fila, Sp. piler. C. Br. and 
Armor. pelare, Su. pilacr. Du. picter, I. Ger. vfevcr, H. Ger.] a co- 
lumm which is divided into three parts; the pedellal, the thafts, and the 
or naments. 


Pri ta [in a figurative ſenſe] ſignißes a ſupporter, or a maintainer. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Pillau [in architecture] a kind of irregular column. round and in- 
ſulatcd ; deviating from the pre portions of a juſt column. 

Pitt ar ſm them inage] 1 the center of the volta, ring, or manage 
ground, round which a horte turns, wacther there be a wooden pillar 
placed therein or not. | 

Sguare Pill A [in architeAure] is a maffive work, called alſo a pier 
or piedroit, ſerving to tupport arches, Sc. | | 

batting aN [im architecture) is a buttreſs or body of maſonry, 
ra. ſed to prop or tuita:n the ſhooting of a vault, arch, or other work. 

PriLakib, adj. [of jillar} 1. Built or ſupported with pillars. 2. 
Having the form of a column. C. | 

Pi LLASTER [in architecture] is a kind of ſquare pillar, which is ge- 
nerally as broad at the top as bottom, : nd has the fame :. eafure, cha 
pe and bate with the column, according to the feveral orders. Ser 

ILASTER. 

Pi“ Led, 
pille ewe. | 

PiN tox {from pillozy ; ful. Lat.] 1. A fort of ſoſt ſad ile be- 


part. paſ. [ pilarns, Lat.] that has the woo! ſhorn off; as a 


«a 


low ſaddle. Sener. 3. The pad of the ſaddle next the horſe's 


back. 

Pirron ri. Fr. fillirium, I. Lat.] was anciently a poſt ereded 
in a crofs road by the lord, with lis arms on it, as a merk of his em- 
ory; and ſometiiues a co lar to tic ciiminals to; now A tort of icaFo14 
for falie i earcrs, chews, Oc. to ſtand on by way of puniſhment. 

To Priory one, werb act. | piiorier, Fr.] to ſet one on the pil. ory, 
to puniſh with the pillory. 5 

Prutow {pile, er pile, Sax. julvirns, Lat. pelcube, Du. vöhl. L. 
Ger. a boiſter} a fort of cuſhion, or bag of down or feath<rs, to lie un- 
der one's head in bed | 

Pirow Beer, or Pittow Cafe, the cover of a pillow. | 

PiuLow {in a flap] a piece of timber on which the bolt ſprie 
. bears or rolls, at ts cvining out of the fLip's hull aloft cloſe by the 

crn. 

To Piz Tow, wer ©. to reſt any thing on a pillow Milton. 

Prto'srry [pilsfras, Lat] hairin fs, roughnets. 

Piotr { pil:te, Fr. fete, It. piioto, Sp. piioat, Du. foofte, L Ger.] a 
conductor of {t.ips over bars and fands into a haven ; a ſteerſman who 
ſtands at the helm and manages the rudder. | 

= Pr'LoT, verb act. {from the ſubſt.] to ſteer, to dict in the 
courie. 

Piror Bird [about the Caribbee iſlands in America] a bird that gives 
notice to ſhips that ſail that way. | | 

P1'Lot ace, Fr. the office of a ſteerſman or pilot of a ſhip, his know- 
ledge of coaſts ; alſo his hire or wages. | | 

P, Jubſt. the moth or fly that runs into the candle flame. Ai J 
Worth. | 

Pirurt'FEROUs [of lla. 2 pill, and fro, Lat. to bear] bearing or 
producing round berries or fruit like pills. ; - | 

Piut'xTa, or Piu ufo, . (piment, Fr.] a tort of ipice ; all ſpice; 
an aromatic grain. Pimenta, from its round figure and the place whence 
it is brought, has been called Jama cu pepper, and from its mixt flavour | 
of the ſeveral aromatics, it has obtained the nam e of al/ /pree. 

Fu (prob. of pinco, It. pirge, Fr] a procurer cf whores, 2 pan- 


To Pie, werb a9. ſfrom the ſubſt.] tv pander, ta procure, to pro- 
vide ſatisfaction for the juſt of uthets. : 28 
Prue Whiſking (with the vulgar] a top trader that way, an arch- 
Pimp ; alſo a little ogy "prone? On ſoal d Ow. 8 : 
I APING, part. wit. [uf prep) 1. Procur:ng whores; wo perly 
ſpoken of 3 . . * Du. a weak man} fall, little, 
kty. 
1 [pienpinella, It. of Pinperneilu, Lat.] an herb, called 
alſo burner. 

Praees, flur. [of pimple; prob. of pwimp, Brit. or popule, Lat. 
pompelie, Fr.] imall red wheals riüng in the ſkin. 

Pruro'mPeT, a fort of antic dance, when three perſons dancing hit 
one another on the breech with one of their feet. 

Pix [epengle, Fr. Hina, Lat. a thorn, ſpinuic, or pinne, Du. an iron 
ſpike, /p:U/a, It. rather from jerrum, L. Lat. Ijidore) 1. A unall utentil 
or wire with a ſharp point and round head, for faſtening on womens ap- 
parel. 2. Any thing inconfiderable, or of hue value. "Tis not a eln 
matter. L'Eftrange. z. Any thing driven to hold parts togetior, © P g. 
a bolt. 4. Any flender thing fixed in another body. Theſe bullet ll 
reſt on the pins. Wilkins, 5. That which locks the u he l to tte ale; 
a linch pin. 6. The central part. The very jen of his heart ©, 
Shakeſpeare. 7. The pegs by which nuticians fireighten or relax their 
firings. 8. A note, a ſtrain In low language. 9 Pr ard # cf, a di- 
eaſe, 2 horny induration of the membrane of the eve, not much un 15s 
a cataract. 10. A cylindrical roller, made of wood, 11. A nas 
humour in a hawk's foot. inſuorth. 3 

To Pix, verb ad. [of pindan, Sax. to include] 1. To ſhut in or inc oe, 
to confine, as in a pinfold. 2. [from the tubit. to tasten with pins or 
ſmall pointed wires. 3. 'I'o faſten, to make falt, az with bolts, 4. 19 


To Pix gown, or oblige one to a bargain, 


10 A To 


PIN 


Te Pit. 34's Ohνjas- a another”s Sleeve, i. e. to believe implicitly what 
he ſays. 

% Pix 5's ef, to hang or ſpunge upon one. | 

Pi'x-case [of pre and ca/e] a pin-cuſhion. Ainſworth. 

Pr'z-wHEEL [of a clock] See STRIKING-WHEEL. 

Prxcers [pincette, Fr.] 
nails are drawn, or any thing is griped that requires to be held hard. 2. 
1 he claw of an animal. 1. * * 

Pixcn fette, prugen Fr. fixxics, It.] 1. A nipping „ a pain uecze 
with the fingers. 2. A gripe, a pain given. 4 Oppreſlion, — 
5. A ſtraight or difficulty. 


iniicted. 4. Time of diſtreis. 

At a Prxca, —_= a puſh or exigence. 

To Prxcu, verb act. 33 Fr. picigar, Port.] 1. To _— with 
the fingers, to ſqueeze with the teeth. 2. To hold hard with an inſtru- 


ment. 3. To ſqueeze the fleſhtill it is pained or lived. 4. To preſs be- 
tu een = bodies, to wring as ſhoes do. 5. To gall, to i. To 
gripe, to opprefs, to ſlraiten. 7. Io diltrels, to pain. Avoid the 
pichinng cold. Milten, 8. To prefs, to drive to difficulties. When he 
tinds himſelf hard inch dd. L'Eftrange, 9 To try thoroughly, to force 
2 what is contained within, This is the way to pinch the queſtion. 
tier. 
To Pixcn, verb neat. 1. To act with force fo as to be felt, to bear 
hard upon, to be puzzling. 2. To ſpare, to be frugal. | 
Pi xcu1xG _ ga:deners} a fort of pruning performed by nipping 
off the ſprigs, &c. of a plant, or tree, between the nails of two fingers 
Pi'xcusnon [of pin and cir] a imall bag ſtuffed with bran or 
wool, in which pins are ſtuck. 
Pix pvr [of pin and 4] ſmall particles of metal made by cutting 


8. 

Pere Pixx, verb neut. [ſome derive it of pintan, Sax. to puniſh, others 
of peinen, H. Ger. to torment, pynen, Du.] 1. To languith, to con- 
ſume and u alle away with grief, or any kind of miſery. 2. To lang. iih 
Vith deſire. 3 

To Pixk, verb act. 1. To wear out, to make to languiſh, Sickneſs 
fines the clime. Shakeſpeare. 2. To grieve tor, to bemoan in filence. 
Pin'd his loſs. M. Iten. 

Pixg Tree | pin, Fr. 2 It. and Sp. pinteirs, Port. pinms, Lat.] a 
large tree, the leaves of which are longer than thoſe of a fir · trer, and 
are produced by pairs out of each ſheath. AMiltrr. | 

Pixe'a, or Pics ke, a kind of light, porons maſſes, or lumps, formed 
of a mixture of mercury and filver duſt, from the mines of Chili in 
America. | 
| PixE'at,, ag. [ pinrate, Fr. 
given by Deſcartc:, from the 
teat of the ſ ul. | 

PiNE-aPP1.t. Sce AxAxas. | 

Pixrrarurktb, adj. [of pin and feather) not fledged, having the 
| feathers yet only beginning to ſhoot. 

Pix ro {of pynvan, to ſhut in, and palde, Sax. ] a place for pen- 
ning cattle in. 1 

Pix E, /g. a ſmall cloſe, an incloſure Ainferorth. | 

Pixcvet bo, Lat. [with anatomitts] the fat of animals lying next un- 
der the ſkin. © | 

PixcviD, aj. [pinguis, Lat.) fat, unfiuous ; little uſed, 

Pix O {of pra and hole] a ſmall hole, fuch as is made by the per- 
foration of a pin, | 

Pi'x108 pig, old Fr. of pimna, Lat.] 1. The wing of a fowl. 2. The 
joint of the wing remoteſt from the body; as, the pinien of a roaſted 
fowl. 3. [P:gnon, Fr. with clock makers] the nut or lefſer wheel of 
a clock or watch, that plays in the teeth of another. 4. Fetters for 
the hands. Ainfvorth. s 5 3 

Pix iox of Kc port {of a 1 pinion which is equally fixed 
„„ | 2 8 8 

To Pix iox Perſon, verb af. 1. To bind his hands or arms faſt to 
his body. 2. To bind the wings. 3. Lo confine by binding the wings. 
3. To confine by binding the eibows to the ſides. 5. To ſhackle, to 
bind. 6. lo bind to. Some flave of mine be pinien d to their fide. 


Pope. | 

Prom { pace, old Fr. from pint, Du, an eye; whence the French 
word æiliet] 1. A ſmall fragrant flower, of the gilliflower kind. 2. An 
eve, commonly a ſmall eye ; as, pink eyed. 3 Any thing fupre:uely 
excellent. I am the very pint of courteſy. Shakeſpeare. 4. A colour 
uſed by painters. 5. [Pingue, Fr. pinco, It.] a ſort of ſmall ſhip, maſted 
and ribbed like other ſhips, pt that ſhe is buile with a round ſtern. 
v. A ſiſn; the minow. Ainje<varth. ; 

To Pixx, verb act. [from pink, Du. an eye] 1. to work in oylet 
holes. 2. Jo prick with a ſword, in a rencounter and duel ; he pin 
nis doublet, i. e. he run him through. | | 

To Pixx, wrb neut. [pincken, Du.] to wink with the eyes. 

Pr'xx1x6c, part. aft. [of to pink ; of pink-oogbcn, Du.] winking; alſo 
cutting oilet-holes in filk, &c. 

PiN MAKER {of pin and make] he who makes pins. 

Pi'xtoxty [of pin and ane] money allowed to a wife for her pri- 
rate expences without account. | 

Pixxa Auris Lat. {in anatomy] the upper and broader part of the 
Ear. | | 

Pi'x x ACE [pinafſe, Fr. piznacca, It. of pinaga, Sp.] a ſort of ſmall 
ſhip, that goes both with fails and oars, and that carries three maſts ; 
commonly uled as a ſcout to get intelligence, and for landing ſoldiers 
and the like; alſo a boat belonging to a ſhip of war. | 

P1'NNACLE { prenacle, Fr. pinnacole, It. pindcu's, Sp. pinagl, C. Br.] 
1. The higheſt part of a building, a turret or elevatiou above the reſt of 
the buiicing. 2. A high ſpiring point, the top of a ſpire. The gil- 
ded jirnac/es of fate. Conriey. 

_ P/xx# N [in anatomy} the fides of the noſe. 

PixxaTa Felis [in botauy] arc fuch leaves of plants as are deeply 
j2zged, cut, or indented, reſembling a feather in ſhape. 

Pi's „R prob. ot Finning. . aua, or pinion} I, The lappet of A WO- 
man's head dieſs, that flies looſe, 2. A pinmaker. Ainſworth. 

Pi'xx1Nt;, part. act. (oi to pin; of pingan, Sax.) faſtening or ſhut- 
ting with a pin or peg ; alio faſtening on with pins, or ſmall pointed 
wires. 

PrxxinG. part. adj. {with bricklayers] the faſtening of tiles together 
with woodus pins. 

Pi 206K, . the tomtit. 


reſembling a pine-apple. An epithet 
„ tothe gland which de imagines the 


Jin ſꝛcoril 


1. A tool uſed by divers artificers, by which ſt 


PIS 


PixT [Camb, Br. pynt, Sax. inte, Fr. fata, low Lat.] a Haul: 
meaſure, (6 half of a So - A 

__ (in gunnery] an iron pin, which keeps the cannon from re. 
coiling. 
ge wa {in a ſhip] thoſe hooks by which the rudder hangs to the 
* | 
— or Ploxi EN [ar pionier, Fr. from prion, Fr. obſolete, P. 
according to Scaliger, comes from pes for fedite, a foot ſoldier, who W. 
formerly employed in digging for the army. A pronerr is in Dutch 
ſpanzciner, from (page, a ſpade : whence Junius imagines that the French 
borrowed pagenier, which was afterwards called pi-ecr] a labourer in an 
army, who levels ways, caſts up trenches, uncermines forts, and other 
military operations. | 

Pr'ox1xG, /. works of pioneers. Spenſer. 

Proxy [Taxna, Gr. proma, Lat ] a large flower. See Peoxy. 

Pi'ovs, ad. [ prenx, Fr. ji, It. and Sp. of /i, Lat.] 1. Godly, re. 
ligious, careful of the duties owed by created brings to Cod, that is 
due to ſacied things. 2. Caretul of the duties due to parents and ncar 
relations. 

Proust v, adv. {of ji-u;] with piety or duty to near relations. 

Pi'ouzxtss {of prous] pi-ty, godly diſpoſition. 

Pry ſpepre, Fr. it., It. bippe, Du. and L. Ger. pips, H. Ger. de- 
Cuced b. Skinner from pf]. but probably coming from pipio, or i- 
97. Lat. on account of the complaining cry} a diſcaſe in pultry, a de- 
fluxion with which fo Is te troutled, a horny pellicle that grows on 
the tip of their tongues ; alto any ſpot or mark upon cards. 

To tir, vr neat. "pipio, Lat.] io chirp or cry as a bird. Boyle. 

To Pip Ful or ird. verb af. to take away the pip. 

Pipe [id. el. pipe, dax. prize, Fr. pijpa, It. a pipe to ſmoak tobacco 
in. pibct, C. Br. pibe, Dan. pyp3, Su. bre, Du. O. and L. Ger. pfeitte, 
H. Ger. ] 1. A mulical iultrument for the hand. 2. Any long hollow 
body, a tube. 3. A tub. of clay through which the fume of tobacco is 
drawn into the movtn. 4. The organs of voice and reſpiration ; as, 
the wind pipe. 5. Ihe key of the voice. SJ t. 6. (Prep, Du. 
fipe, Fr. pipa, It. and Sp.] a meaſure of v ine, containing 162 gallons, 
or two hogſheads. 4. An oftice. That office of her mjeſty's exche- 
quer, we by a metaphor call the e, becauſe the whole receipt is f- 
nally conveyed into it by the means of divers ſmall pipes or quills, as 
water into a ciſtern. Barn. 5. {In the excheqguer} a roll, iſe 
cail-d the great rolls. | 2 

10 Pies, wert on. Sax. pibe, Don. pypa, So. pppcu, Du. O. 
an I. Ger. pcitica, IH. Ger.] 1. To play on a pipe; allo to whine, as 

c le do. | 
To Fee, verb ne:t. ¶ ſrom the ſub ſt ] to have a ſhrill found. Shake. 


eure. 


Clerk of the Pirt [in the exchequer] an oficer who in a preat roll 
made up like a pipe, charges doin all accounts and debis due io the 
king, drawn out of the remembrancer's of ce. 

P:ys Off.ce, an office of the exchequer, or treaſury, where the clerk 
makes out the leaſes of crown lands. &c. 

Pire Tree {in botany] ihe lilac tree that bears two forts of flowers, a 
white and a blue. 

Presa [pipene, Sax. pibere, Dan. pypare, Su. peper, Du. and L. 
Ger. pfeiffer, H. Ger.) one that plays on a pipe. 

Pi'yEREDGE Tree, the barberry tree. | 

P1'pixG, adj. [trom ate; this word is only uſed in low language} 
1. Weak, feeble, fickly. Shakeſpeare. 2. Hot, boiling ; from the 
—_— thing that hy 7165 2 5 

i'PxIx [incert. etym. According to Jo/xſon, diminutive of pipe, a 
large veſſel] a 3 reel for boiling a of ah = 

Pi eein [prob. of pippin:Þ, imer] a fort » Pippans 
take their nan e from the ſmall ſpots or pips that uſually appear on the 
ſides of them. | | 

Prquancr, or PI'quaxTxEss [of piguan?] ſharpneſs, tartneſs. 


Pr'QuaxT, adj. [piccante, W 1. Pricking, piercing, ſtimulating. 2. 
» biti tart, k 


Pi'QUASTLY, adv. [of piquant] tartly, ſharply. | 
againſt one, ſpleen, petty malice, diſtaſte, 


8 


Pique, Fr. 1. III-will 
2. A ſtrong paſſion. Huditras. 3. Point, nicety, 


grudge. 
And pigne of honour to maintain a cauſe. Dryd-s. 


To Piqut, verb ed. [pigner] 1. To touch with envy or virulency, to 


put into fret or fume. 2. To offend, to irritate. 3. {With the recipro- 
cal pronoun] to value, to fix reputation as on a point. [Se pigaer, Fr.] 
1d prgue themſelycs upon their Kill 
To Figura. Sec Pick EER. N | 3 1 
R Pique'trtr [of piqueer] a robber, a plunderer. Rather pic leerer. 
du. | 


To fland on the Pi ur [a military phraſe} is when a horſeman is 
ſentenced, for ſome offence, to ſtand on the point of a ſtake with one 


toe, having the contrary hand tied up as high as it can reach. 
Prquer, Fr. a game at cards. 

Piracy [ piraterie, Fr. Twgatua, Gr. piratica, Lat. ] the act or prac- 
tice of robbing on the ſea. | 

Pi'rarte, Fr. [prirata, Sp. pirata, Lat. of ruf, Gr. ] one who lives 
by pillage and robbing on the ſea; alſo 7 any robber, parti- 
cularly a bookſcller . ſeizes the copi other men. 

To Park, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to rob by ſea. 

ToPrrart, werb at. [firater, Fr.] to take by robbery. They would 
firate his edition. 15 Lat] _ 

Piza'TICAL, adj. [piraticar, A p_ ing to a pirate, | 
tory, robbing, conſiſting in robbery at fea. 2. Robbing in general. 
Piratical printers. Pope. | 

Pr'saTixG, part. act. [exercant le piraterie, Fr.] robbing on the ſea. 

Pizoutz'TTE, or Pixo'tr [in the manage] a turn or circumvolution, 
which a horſe makes without changing his ground. — 

Pi'scaa x. fubft. ¶ peſeberia, It. of piſcaria, of piſeis, Lat. fiſh,] a fiſh- 
market, or place for keeping fiſh. ' 

Pisca"TION [piſcatio, of piſcis, Lat. fiſh} the act or practice of fiſh- 
ing. Brown. 

isca rox v, adj. [ piſcatorias, Lat.] relating to fiſhes. Addiſon. 

Pi'scks, 2 the 12th — or conſtellation of the 20- 
diac, ſo named from its imaginary likene's to two fiſhes. | 3 

Pisces Meridiani (in af:ronomy] a ſouthern conſiellation, conſiſting 
of 12 ſtars. | 

Pisci'vokous, 1 (eiſi veras, Lat.] that devours or feeds on fiſhes. 
P:i/-it0raus buds. Fay. | > 
| 13, 


PIT 

Pian, interj. of lighting or contemning. This is ſometime; ſpoken 
and written . 

To Pisn, verb next. [from the interjection] to expreſs contempt. He 
turn d over your Homer, ſhook his head, aud pid at every line. ae. 

Prsutt E (Myra, Sax. piſmire, of puide, an heap, and nucte, Du. an 
ant, becauſe it throws up heaps of dirt or carth] an ant, an emme:. 

Piss [prifſat, Fr. pijcra, It. piſs, Dan. piſs, piiie, Du. and L. Ger.] 
urine, anunal water. 

To Piss, verb rent. Iniſſe, Dan. piſc, C. Brit. pitla, Su. 7/7, Fr. 
pigen, Du. and Ger. pure, It. and Port.] to make water, to evacuate 
urine. 

P155-4a-BED, a flower or plant, dandelion, that grows in the graſs. 

PissaSPHA'LTUS, Lat. [mooacrtantd., Gr.] a kind of mineral, con- 
ſiding of pitch, and the fume called £:2umer, imbodicd together. 

Piss- ror [of / ut and p27, Fr.] a chamber pot; allo a gi cat drinker ; 
low language. 

Prssuuvxx r, 45. ſtained with wine. 

Pisra chi [pffacia. Lat. i ache, Fr. piAacchis, It.] a nut growing 
in Egypt, c. of an aromatic iceit. 

Tier, Fr. (in the n anage] the track or tread which a horſe makes 
upon the ground he gocs over. 

PisrilLa“r tox, uli. [pijitlur, Lat. a peſtle] the aft of pounding in 
a mortar. Brown. 
 Pis11' Lk UM, Lat. a peſtle of a mortar. | 

Pisril tun [with botaniils] a piſtil, that part of ſome plants, which 
in ſhape reſemble a peltle. : 

Pis roi. [prſtoie, p:f'olet, Fr. ;:fole, It. ard Port. p;Belere, Sp.] a ſhort, 
ſwall hand gun, or fre- arms, borne on the ſaddle-· bow, the girdle, or in 
the pocket. i | 

To Pi'sToLE, verb af. g ftrler. Fr.] to ſhoot wich a piſtol. 
P1i:TO'LE, Fr. [Hals, It } French or Span. ſu coin, 1a value about 
I7 5. | 
— dimin ative piſtol, a little pi221 Deve. | 

P:'srox, a moveable part in ſeveral macaines, as pun ps, ſyringes, 
Sc. whereby the ſuction or attrac: ion i Couted, an eiubolu- 

Pit (pre, Sax. ] 1. A hole in the cnta. 2. Abyts, protundity. A“. 
ten. 2. The grave, a i. riptur. l term. 4. The arca on „ hich cocks 
fight. 

1 4 a hole in which the Scots uſed to drown v omen thieves; hence 
the phaſe, cordermr's 7 ie fit, i the ſame as with us, to ſa) contern'd 
# the gailows. 

Pix {or arterre] cf the pla louſe, thee middle part of che theatre. 

PiT wh pris, O. Fr. from pe#us, Lit. } 1. The bre4it or hol. o ot the 
flomuci, or of any part of the body; as, the p77 of the ſtumach. 
deat made by the fager. | 

To Pit, to fink in holes, 2 in the ſmall pox. | : 

Pir-a-rar, /'/*. {propably from pas @ puts Or patie parte, Fr] t. A 
facter, a palpitatiou, a bcatirg o throbbing like the heart. 2, A light 
quick lep. Den. 

Pi“ ra xc TF cia, Lat.] a littie renalt or refcQiun of tich or fleſh, 
more than the com: non allowance. Sce btrrascz. 

Pirca {pic, Sax. p73, C. Brit. rech, Du. and J.. Ger pecb, H. Ger. 
Peix, Fr. pece, I:. pr, Sp. fix. Lat.] the teſin of the pine extracted by 
| fire and inſpiiſat i; an oily, bituminous, black fubltince; 25 it diſtil 
from the wood, it i: called barras. This makes two torts, the fineit and 
cleareſt being called go, and the cout ſer marbled barras. 

The common Pircu, is the liquid gali pot, reduced into the for: m and 
conſiſlency we ſec it, by mixing it with tar while hot. 

Naval Pricn, is that which is drawn from old pines, ranged and 
burnt like charcoal, and uſed ia pitching of veile!s. 

Piren, fub/t. 1. An iron bar with a picked end, or crow. 2. [With 
architects] the angle to which a gable-cend, and of conſequence the whole 
roof of a building is ſet. 3. Size or ſtature, the higheſt pitch or top of 
any thing. 4. Hligheſt rite. Seduc'd the ite and height of all his 
thoughts. Shakeſpeare. 5. State with reſpect to lou neis or height. 
From this high pcs let us deſcend. Milton. 6. [From pigs, Fr. Skinuer 
any degree of height, Learning was at the higheſt pech. Add fin. 7. 
Degree, rate. Amounts to ſuch a pitch of rightcouſnchs, as we cali ſince 
rity. South. | | 

To Piren Upon, verb act. 1. To chooſe a thing, to fix choice. The 
ſabje& I have pit. upon. Seth. 2. To light, to drop. lake a 
branch of the tree u he con they pitch. Mortimer. 3. To fall headlong. 
Forward he flew, and gitebing on his head. Dryden. 4. To tix a tent or 
temporary habitation. 

I 0 Pircu. wer nent. [afficiare, It.) 1. To fix in the ground, to 
plant; as, to pitch a tent. 2. Lo order regululy. One pitched battle. 
Adam. 3. To thro:v headiong, to caſt forward. They would wieiie 
and perch the bar. Sprfator, 4. [Pice, Lat.] to ſmear or to do over 
with pitch. 5. To dirken. The welkea ich with tullen cloud. 44. 
di/on. 6. To pave. Ainjxeorth. | F 

To Pireu [in fea language] a term uſed of a ſhip when ſhe fails with 
her head too much into the fea, or bear againit it lo, as to endanger her 
top maſts, then the fails far, #e = νẽũqà ber maj by the board. 

PrTcuts | picter, O. Fr.] 1. An carthen veiicl, a water-pot with a 
handle. 2. An inſtruu cut to pierce the ground in which any thing is to 
be xd. | 

Pirat [of pit and ea lan, Sax. to fall] a trap for birds. 

Pirc#-rork [pig foick, C. Brit.] an inftrumeut uſed in huſbandry, 
by which corn is throw! upcu the waggon. | 

Pi'rcuixkss [ol pity] pitchy quality, or condition, blackneſs, 
darkneſs. | 

Pi'TcrixnG Pence, a duty paid for pitching down every ſack of corn, 
or of other merchandizes, in a fair or market. 

Pi'rcar, adj. [of pitch; piceus, of pix, Lat.] 1. Daubed with pitch. 
2. Having the qualities of pitch. 3. Black, dark, dumal. I will fort a 
pitch day for thee. Shat-;eave. | e 

Prr coal {of pit and cal} foiſ le co l. 

Pi'rgous, adj. [from pit; ; piteux, Fr.) 1. Exciting pity, forrowful, 
mournful. 2. Compaſiiorate, tender. Pitrous of his caſe. Pfe. 3. 
Wretched, paltry, mean, ſorry. 

Pi'TEOUSLY, adv. [of piterus ; piteyablement, Fr.] after a piteous man- 
ner. Ruthful to hear, yet ite perform'd. Shakeſpeare. 

Pi'TEOUsNEss [of piu] ſorrou ful neis, tenderneſs ; allo foriinets, 
meanneſs. 

Prrrat [of pit and yu] a pit dug and cover d, into which one falls 


unexpectedly. 


2. A 
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Piru [piFa, Sax.] 1. The marrow of an animal. 2. (Le, I..) 


marrow of a plant, the ſoft part in the zmnwll of the wood, . Sn, 
force. Pith, in Scotland, is ſlill retained a denot ivg nrengen, viahe e 


poreal or intellectual. 4. Energy. cogency, fu! ce e cee ont, Cote 

nefs and vigour of thought and flike. 5. Weight, u. me t. p. 

part. Enterpriſes of great ⁰ and momegt. Shak þ. O. I he quiatoi- 
the chief part. | 

PrTh1as, or Pirnt'rts [with meterolgift;] che name of a comet, 
cr rather u eteor, of the form of a tub; of which nere ate divers kinds, 
der. ſome of an oval figure, others like a tun or H arrei fer perper dicular, 
— * ke one inclined or cut ſhort; tue having a hairy train ot 

„ee. 

Piu x, atv. [of pithy] with ſtrength, with cogency, with force, 

ongly, vigoruuſly, with energy. 

Pi THLEss, ach. [of pith) . Dry, feint, ini d. having no pith, 
war:ting pith or flrength, And privicfe arias lie to a witaci'd vine, 
Shak: ſpeare. 2. Wanting enery, or force. 

Priay. 1. Full of pith or marrow, conſiſting of pith. The ich 
fibres. Cre. 2. Subſtantial, full of good matter, itro:g, forcible, ener- 
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Piruixkss. pithy, ſulncſs of pith; alſo iubſlanti uinaſs, ſulneſ of good 
ma ter. energy, itrength. | | 
Pr'r1ianus (%% 4% le. Fr.] to be pitied, Ceſervino pity. Arttertavy, 
rut (ot pity and yu 1. luclued to py, tender-tcaricd, com- 
palin ite, mercitu l- 2. That doferres pr, „ul, wil , . o- 
ving compation. 3 Paltry, deſpicable, tor, enn. 
Pi Tir UuLY, eat Le nt, Fr.) 1. Nurntul'y, in à manner 
that mores comp-thon. 2. Contempribiy, Ociyicably, wcanty. 
Fires of pity and fr ?} 1. Propenict ets to pity, tenderacis, 
compatton. f. 2. Manns, euipicuo) ry, comwny tt lomfe. 
PUTILESLY, adv. [ot fi i] Wit cut ech. 
bre N 5 (f: 2 ip un wc eee. 
Pi'ritess, 42 7. (of fry | um.ercita, wi ing py. 
PirTa'Ciua ferrari, GT.) 2 f all Cen ipicad with ſalve, io be 
lai on a part affected. | | 
fc tende, Fr. pietanxa, It.] 1. Ficpuly a mall portion of 
victuals .! owed to monks Cr others for a meal; ſhort comtmous; 4% a 
ſma'} part of any thing. 2. . final portion. | | 
Piru'rra, I u. philegtu er heum, ſuiv: , Cc. It is one of the Hur 
hun, oute in the bodies of animal, Cn Winch their termprivtuent 35 fup- 
poſed to depend. drt PMWI au. | ; 
PiTU'itta'y Gert fin ami e pion in the btein, of wi beg of 
a large pea, in the ſella c: tte 05 zen . | 
PituU'irr, . [premete, Fr. t, Lic.] plea. Arlt et. 
PNUu“ν,y,%s-s, adj. Petre, . . fer. T. Of premit gus. Le 
of | hlegm, contains of PGR. 
Bro n 
Fiir -s [of titten,] phlcyiatcc quality, 
Pity pete. Fr. preta, It 7. lt. Op. . Con. paſſion, concern Am- 
path with „ners, tenderncis for palm Cr GC AiUC i. 2. . 
Pity. a ſubject of pity or ot rint. 
To Pir r, verb ne. [gie, Fr] to con 
with ter der reis on accou:t of un aHrœEHLtlte 
lo Peru, wverh art. o take pit), ur have compatiuen of. I will act 
fit; nor pate. {cen 
PrTYkaSHs, Lat. {mrogac, of rief, Gr bran] the failing of 


full 


1 
mor. _ 
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un ate m. fer, WO renaed 


dane riff, or ſcurt irom the head. 

bir YRO'DiS [TiTvpendy;, (r. ] a kind of feuiling in urire like h ran. 
: Picot | pit, Fr.] a pin on M hich any ting turus a tobt ur th. of 
iron, Sc. ulually made in à conic.l form, or teru inating in à point. 
wherevy a body in- ended to turn round, beat: un aueother fixed ut dell, 
and performs its cir umxolut:ons. 

Piu, It. ſin muſic Lo k] a little more, it (64.570 foes the ſtrength of 
the ſignification of the word it i: juined ich | 

Pix. Ini. [pixrs, Lat.] a litt. e che!) or box, in which the conſecta- 
ted hoſt is kept in Roman ca hobc co owes. Hor, 

PrzzLE {prob of pr/s, q. d. fi f. %; Or of prſe. Du. a 
nerve, whence peſstick, Du. a Piz!!! 1% had ke erent 
trom pcitſc., H. Ger. a fcourge, for Winch bu I pizzles were vie. | ac 
griſtly part of the penis of an ni al 

PLa'caBLE, Sp. LYicabile, Ic. of pac bl; L.] willins poſſble ct 
ea. to be pacified or appeaſed. Ha | 

PLacaBi'tiry, or Pi:i'caritihst [lull] earch 25 be ap- 
praiſed, pon biiity or willingneſ tee 


Pra'caro, or Praci'etr [iackatet. „u fe, Fr. S/acardh, It.! 
a leat-or iheet of paper tire chest, GT lid, w2GH 2 Well or poll: In 
Holland, it is an ed d, monitctto or cl, in; 0% ta ted for a 
writing of ſaſe conduct : In i nc, 1 is a he, ,apd s, orders, 
Sc. are written und hung ub. | 1 
Pracarv [in alchitectuse; Tie decoratcu gf the floor of an apart- 
ment; conſiſting of a cl norante cron n2d with 4s Te Or gorge, and 
its corniche ſometimes jupp ted with conto: 25. 

Praca [in our du, cyltons] a licence * kereby a perſon is permit- 
ted to ſhoot a gun, or to ute ene tal ge es, ES 

To Pr CAE, werb act. ple, Lat } to oppale, to reconcile. This 
word is ſtill uted in Scotland, Bs | | 

Place [plc or place, Sax. parte, Du. O. ard I.. Ger. p'at;, II. Ger. 
lac. Fr. of paſo, Sp. fi, cc, It. from pliter, Lat. of . Or. J 
1. Particular portion of fpace or tom, in which an, thing is. 2 Lo- 
cality, ubicty, local rel tion. Plc- is the rotation of ditance bet. txt 
any thing and ay two or more hint coniidercd as kreping the ſane | 
dittance one with another, and io as at teſt. 3. Loc! exrit.nce, Tus 
earth and the heaven fied aua, and there was found no ; /ocy 107 tet 
Revelations. 4. Space in general. She all place within eric 
Davies. 5. Separate room. 6. A teat, re! dence, wanton, 7 Ot- 


fee public character or em plo ment. 8 A paſlupe ab patitls 


in writing. 9. Ordinal relation. Let e cye be t but th ett 
place Dryden. 10. Exiſtence, ſlate of being, vai dig, f, of e 
operation. They take 5 luce in the Roulet namic. Haccn. 11. K. k, 
older of priority. 12. Precedence, pri ri; Ile for te camel 
uſed in the phraſe ral place. 13. Room, wiy, „ e pe g Or 
acting given by ceſſion not oppoſition. 14. G:v.ng room, There 12 
no Þteice ot doubting. H.:mmiond. 
Prack {in optics] is the point to which the eye cler an Object. 
PLacs led naturaliits] is ſometimes taxcn for that pol uon of infinite 
| Fa 


PLA 


ſyace which is poſſeſſed by and * within the material world, 
and whi h is thereby diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the expanſion. 

Pact 'f Radiation {in o ties] is the interval, or ſpace of the medium, 
or tra ſpatent body, thro' which any viable object radiates. 

Place {with philoſophers] that part of immoveable ſpace which any 
bod polite es; and why not allo of any sou: 3 ; 

4 /4tePrace {with philoſophers] is that part of infinite and im- 
move e ſpace which a body poſſeſles; called alſo primary place. 

Hu PLace [im philotophy] is the ſpace it poſſeſſes with regard 
to other adjacent objett> z called alſo ſecondary place. 

Pi. act »f the Sun or Planet [in aſtronomy] is the ſign and degree of 
the zodiic which the planet is in; or it is that d of the ecliptic rec- 
coned from the beginning of Aries, which is cut by the planet's circle of 
loryiude. 

-p,a--rt Pace [in aſtronomy] a point in the ſtarry heavens, which 
is found by a right line palling from the eye of the ſpettator, terminated 
at the other end among the Bed ſtars. : a 

Eccentric PLACE [ot a planet in its orbit] is the place or point of its 
orbit wherein a planet would appear if ſeen from the ſun. : 

Helixcentric PLACE [of a planet} is the point of the ecliptic, to which 
a planet viewed from the ſun is referred. 5 a 
 Gexentric PLact [of a planet] is that point of the ecliptic, to which 
a planet viewed from the earth is referred. 

R. gulur Pi ace [in fortification ] is one whoſe angles and ſides are 
every where equal. a | | 

Irregular PLACE {in fortification] is one whoſe angles and ſides are 
uncqual. 

Prack of Arms, a ſtrong city 
an army 1s kept. | 

Prack um, [in a city] is a large open ſpot of ground where the 
garriſon holds its rendezvous upon reviews, and in caſes of alarm, to re- 
ccive orders from the governer. 


Puacz of Arms [in a ſiege] is a large place covered from the enemy, 


where the ſoldiers are kept ready to fuſtain thoſe who work in the 
tren ches, and to be commanded to places where they are wanted. 

Place of Arms particular [im a garriſon} is a place near every 
baſtion, where the ſoldiers are ſent from the grand place to the quar- 
= athgved them, to relicve thoſe that are either npon the guard, or in 

. 

8 of Arms [without] is a place allowed to the covert way for the 
planting of cannon, to oblige thoſe who advance in their approaches to 
retire. 

Pace -f Arms [ina camp] is a large ſpace at the head of the camp, 
for tlie - to vl ranged 2 4. in battalia. 

To Prack. wrb ad. piacer, Er. ] 1. To order. to diſpoſe, to put, to lay 
or fer in any place, rank or condition. 2. To fix, to ſettle, to eſtabliſh. 
3. 10 put out at intereſt. 

Pra eER [of 2 one that places. Senſer. 

Puace'xT a, Lat. a cake, Ec. 3 

PLace'xTa Uterina {in anatomy] a ſoftiſh maſs found in the womb 
of pregnant women, which ſerves to convey nouriſhment to the child in 
the womb, and is taken out after the birth. Sce EunA LO, FaTToriax 
Tubes ani UnBiLICAL Chord. : 

Pt a'c1v {placidus, Lat.] 1. Gentle, patient, quiet, not turbulent. The 
more plicid motion of the ſpirits. Bacon. 2. Soft, kind, mild. That 
_ placid aipect and meek regard. Milton. | 

Pt a'cioLY, ade. [of placid] mildly, gently. Bale. 

PLa'cipxess {of placid] peaceableneſs, quietneſs. _ 

PL.'cit, jubjt. tam, Lat.] decree, determination. We ſpend 
time in defence of their placirs, Glanville. 

PLa'cktrT, or PLAQUET, a woman's peiticoat. 3 

PL.aDar0'Ma, or PLADARO'S1S [wMaJagurrg, of mizIz2S-, Gr. to moiſt] 
exceſſive moi::ure or weakneſs; allo a little ſoft ſwelling growing under the 
eyc-lids. Gorrevs (who calls it p/adarotes) ſays, . it is an affection of 
the interna! part of the eye lids, ariſing from certain /oft and ſmooth bo- 
die growing there, and Ga from hence the d:/ca/e takes its name. 

PLa'rox, or PLa'rFounv [in architecture] the cieling of a room, 
whether it be flat or arched, lined with plaiſter or joiner's work, and 
frequently enriched with paintings ; alſo the bottom of the projecture of 
the larmier of the corniche, called alſo the /ofir. 

P.a'ctarisa [of plagiarius, Lat.] the ſtealing other people's works, 
and publithing 727 as one's * a > ab. 

 Pra'ctary, . iaire, Fr. pla giario, It. p- arius, 
of pla, ium, Lat.] wh thief, one who ſteals the thoughts or — 
of another; in dhe ſenſe it is now generally taken; though originally it 
ſigniſied a ſtealer of men, women, or children; a kidnapper. 2. The 
crime ot literary theft. Obſolete. | 

Placue [piage, Dan. and Teut. plaga, Su. plaghe, Du. and Goth. 
all in the latter ſenſe ; p/aga, Lat. nawyn, Gr.] 1. A very acute, deſtruc- 
tive, contagious and malignant diſeaſe, otherwiſe a peſtilence. 2. 
State of miſery. 3. Perplexity, vexation, embarraſſment. *'Tis the 
time's p/ague, when madmen lead the blind. Shakeſpeare. | 

To Lau, verb act. [plage, Dan. plaga, Su. plagen, Ger. and Du.] 
1. To infect with peſti . 2. To vex, to teaze, to torment, to af - 
_ to make uneaſy, to diſturb. Plagued into a compliance. C2/- 

er. 

P.:'curry, adv. [of plaguy] vexatiouſly, curſedly, tormentingly, 
horridly. A low word. He has me fo p/aguily under his laſh. Dryden. 
3 a'Guy, af. [of plague] troubleſome, vexatious, tormenting. A 

word. 
| Bhavan fate Fr. plate, Du.) a flat fiſh. Of flat fiſh there are ſoles, 


fowkes, „and plaice. Carew. 

PLaid, /ub/t. a ſtriped or varie cloth, an outer looſe weed, worn 
(before the late act of parliament forbidding the uſe of it) by the High- 
landers in — 4 8 | 

PLaix, b me, Fr. pianura, It. planitics, Lat.] an even, * 
flat — AL a field of battle. b ) 22 

PLain, ad. Fr. [ priano, It. plano, Port. planus, Lat.] 1. Even, ſmooth, 
Rat, fe from uberances or excreſcences ; in this ſenſe, eſpecially 
in philoſophical writings, it is frequently written plane. 2. Simple, 
without ornament. Plain without pomp, and rich without a ſhow. 
Dryden. 3. Manifeſt, evident, clear, not obſcure. I can make the 
difference more plain. Dryden. 4. Artleſs, not ſubtile, not ſpecious, 
not learned, fimple. Many plain, yet pious chriſtians. Hooker. 5. 
Sincere, downright, homely, honeſtly rough, open, not ſoft in lan 
guage, Give me leave to be plain with you. Bacon. 6. Mere, bare, 


or town, where the chief magazi ine of cha 


PLA 


beguiled you in a | in accent, was a plain knave. Shakeſpeare 
7. Not varied by much — A plaining 3222 re. 


He that 


quires. Sidney. 

PLaix, ady. 1. Not . 2. Diſtinctly, articulately. The 
firing of his tongue was looſed and he ſpake lin. St. Mark. z. Sim. 
ply, with rough ſincerity. A p/ain ſpoken perion. Addi/on. 

PL ain [in heraldry} it is a maxim, that the plainer the coat, the neare; 
to 7 * m noble. "FO 8 

LAIN er [in arithmetic] a number that produced by ti 
multiplication of two numbers — into another. mY 93 

To PLarx, verb af. [from the ſubſt] to level, to make even. Every 
piece having his guard of pioneers to p/aix the ways. Hyward. 

To Praix, verb nent. ¶ plaindre, je plains, Fr.] to complain, to la. 
ment, to wail. But more I i, I feel my woes the more. Sidrer. 

PLar'xbEALING, %. [of las and deal] acting without art. 
plaindaaling innocence. L Fftrarge. 

Pla'txpEaLixG, %. mana t without art, .artleſs dealing. 
Too much plaindcal:: 2 for a ſtateſman. Denham. 

Paix Place [in ancient geometry] a geometrical locus which was a 
right line, or a circle, in oppoſition to a /e place, which was an illipſis. 
parabola, or hyperbola. 

Praix Problem [with mathematicians] ſuch an one as cannot be ſolved 
geometrically, but by the interſettion either of a right line or a circle, 
or of the circumference of two circles. | 

Prix Chart [in navigation] a plan or chart having the d of lon- 
gitude thereon, made equal with thoſe of the latitude, as to length. 

PLaix Sailing [with navigators] the method of failing by a plain 

rt 


Pra Scale [with navigators] a thin ruler on which are delineated 
lines of chords, ſigns and tangents, uſed for various mathematical uſcs. 
= Praix Table, an infirument uſed by ſurveyors of land. See Pla:» 
ABLE. | | 
Pla!'xLy, ade. [of lain] 1. Level, flatly, evenly. 2. Not ſubtilly, 
not ſpeciouſſy. 3. Without ornament. 4. Evidently, not obſcurely, 
maniteftly. Plainly fer down in ſcripture. Hooker 5. Without glos, 
intelligibly. Dealing plainly with me in the matter. Pepe. 6. Sin- 
cerely, frankly, in earneſt, fairly. And at laſt plainly run to a fate 
place. Clarendon. | 
Ptair'xxess [of plain] 1. Evenneſs, flatneſs, levelneſs. 2. Want of 
ſhew or ornament, unadorned: efs. 3. Manifeſtneſs. 4. 
rough fincerity. His yl, and honeſty. Sidney. 5. Artleſſneis, 
np. Unthinking piu to o'eripreads thy mind. Dryden. 
— PLaixT [in, Fr. jlanto, Sp.] a complaint, lamentation, lament. 
Bootleſs are p/aint; and cureleſs are my wounds. Shakeſpeare. 2. Ex- 
probation of inju:y. There are three juſt grounds of war with Spain; 
one of paint, two upon defencc. Bac. 3. Expreſſion of ſorrow. 
How many children, plaints and mothers cries. Daniel. 


PLaixT [in law] is the cauſe for which the plaintiff doth complain 


againſt the defendant, for which he doth obtain the king's writ ; alſo 


the exhibiting in writing, any action, perſonal or real. 
 Prar'xTruL, adj. [of plaint and full] complaining, audibly ſorrow - 
= To what a ſea of miſeries my p/aintfu/ tongue doth lead me ? 
idney. 
Puai'xT1FF, HH. [plaintif, Fr.] a complainant, he that commences 
a ſuit of law againſt another. Oppoſed to defendaxt. 
Praixrirr, adj. [plaintif, Fr.] complaining. A word not in uſe. 
= fruit of death lies plaintiff of a wound. Prior. 
PLarxTIVE, adj. [of plaintif, Fr.] complaining, lamenting, expreſ- 
five of ſorrow. E Dryden. 
PL aix-work, . [of plain and wort] necdlework, as iſh- 


ed from embroidery ; the common practice of ſewing or making linen 
garments. 

PLa1i'sTERr [emplaſirum, Lat. of Gr. mortar, plaiſter of Pa- 
ris, loam, Ed plarter, Du. O. and L. Ger. uch. C. Br. Kid, So. 


playne, Sax. pflafter, H. Ger. tho' the latter ſignifies likewiſe the pave- 
ment of the ſtreet] a medicament to be laid upon a fore, &c. . 

10 PLarsTir [platrer, Fr. ar, Sp. to patch up a wall, pſar- 
fern Du. and L. Ger. pfiaſtern, H. Ger. tho' the latter ſigniſies likewiſe 
to 2 to daub with plaiſter or mortar. See PlAs TEN. 

LAI'STERERS, were i rated about the year 1900. Their arms 
are azure on a chevron ingrail'd, or, between a trowel and two hatches 
handles of the ſecond. Heads argent in chief, and a treble bruſh in baſe 
proper, a roſe gules, ſeeded or, entre two fleurs-de-lis of the firſt. The 
crelt, a dexter arm and hand, holding a hatchet The ſup- 
pun, two epimachus's, their necks purficd, and ip of their bel- 
ies or, beaked /able, and win ing upwards gules. Their hall 
is on the north fide of Addle- near Philip-Lane, London. 


PLaiT, fatft. ¶ pli, Fr. corrupted from plight or phgbt, from to p/, 
to feld] a fold in a garment, a double. | 
To PLair, verb ad. [from the ſubſt. prob. of plifier, Fr. or plice, 
Lat. or rather of geploijer, Du. plaited, or of picthu, C. Br.] 1. To lay 
in plaits or folds, to fold, to double. 2. To weave, to braid. 3. To 
entangle, to involve. Time ſhall unfold what plaited cunning E 
Shake; eare. | ; 
PLai'rer ſof plait} he that plaits. | | 
PLax, Fr. [pianc, It. of plauum, Lat.] 1. A draught, gr 1 A 
deſign of any place or work; ichnography, form of any thing laid down 
on paper. 2. A ſcheme, a form, a model in general. 
cometrical PLAx, is one, in which the ſolid and vacant parts are re- 
preſented in their natural proportion. 
Raijed Pl Ax, is one, where the elevation or upright is ſhown upon 
the geometrical plan, ſo as to hide the diſtribution. ; 
Perſpe&ive Pi ax, is one, conducted and exhibited by degradations or 
diminutions, according to the rules of perſpective. : 
To Pi Ax, verb ad. [from the ſubit.] to ſcheme, to form in deſign. 
And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of tate. Pope. 
PLa'xaRY, adj. [planarius, Lat.] pertaining to a plane; plain, even, 
ſmooth. | 
' Pi.axcr'rt [in architecture] the under part of the corona or drip; 
making the ſuperior part of the cornice between two cymatiums. 
Pr.a"ncuER, Fr. a plank or board. Some are beſt for planchers, as 
deal; ſome for tables. Marti mer. f | 
PLane, fubft. [ planus, Lat. plain is commonly uſed in ar lan- 


age, and plane in geometry] 1. A plane or level ſurface whole parts lie 
—. between its 9 2. [ Plana, It. plane, Fr.] a joiner's tool 
to ſmooth boards with. _ 


rers, ſilverſmiths, Sc. do. 


PLA 


To PLany ¶ planer, Fr. of complano, Lat.] . 1 To mike even, to level, 
to ſmooth from inequalities. Arburbnor. 2. To ſmooth with a plane, 


PLANE, a. even, ſmooth ; as a e ſuperſices. 

H:rizantal PLaxt Cin profpective} is a plane pauing through the ſpec- 
:ator's eye parallel to the horizon, cutting the perſpecuve plane, when 
that is perpendicular : the geometric one at right angles. 

PIA of Gravitation, or PLANE of Gratzt;, is a plane fi-poſed to 
pat through the center of pravity ot the body, and in the ditection of 
u tendency, that is perpendicular to the horizon. 

PLASE of Kein | m catoptrics] is a plane which paſſes through the 
.ac:dent and retracted ray. 

Geometrical PLAN +, is one, all the parts of which lie even between its 
extremities or bound lines, and it is the ſhorteſt extenſion from one line 


to another. | 

Vertical Plaxt {in perſpective] is a plane paſting through the ſpecta- 
tor's eye, perpendicular to the geometrical plane, and utually parallel to 
the perſpective plan c. 

PLANE of the Hor:pter in optics) a plane which paſies thro' the ho- 
ropter, and is perpendicular to « place paſſing through the optick 


Aces. 

Otbjefive PLaxe ¶ in perſpective] is any plane ſituatæ in the horizontal 
lane, whoſe repreſentation is 1equied, | 
PLANE ng. 3 Lat. plunc, pratane Fr.] a kind of tall tree, 
nerall to be introduced iuto England by the vreat lord chan- 
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PLa'xET [ planette, Fr. ęianeta, It. planata, Sp. plarrta, Lat. marmnry;, 
of v. Gr. to err or wander] a wandering ſtar. See PLaxers. 

Pia"NETARY, adj. {flanetaire, Fr. planetaris, of planeta, Lat. a pla- 
net] 1. Pertaining to the plinets. Tneir planctary motions and alpects. 

Milton. 2. Under the denomination or ſuppoſed influence of ſome pla- 

net. I was born in the p/azetary hour of daturn. Add:/;n. 3. Pro- 

duced by the pl.nets. As if we were villzins by an enforced obedience 
of j/anctary intiuence. Shake /peare. 4. Having the nature of a planet, 
erratic. | 

PLanE'TICAL, adj. [of planet] pertaining to planets. The eclip 

of ſun and moon, 4 — 2 4 a Brower. 1 

Pax Scrat (of jlanct and flrack; fidere affatur, Lat.] blaſted; 

alſo ſtunned or I. | 

PLa'xtTs, are wandering opaque bodies that receive light from the 
ſun, and reflect it; for there is none of the planets, except the ſun, that 
ſhines with his own light, but he enlightens the planet-. 

All che planets have, behdes their 1, tion rouud the fun, which makes 
their year, alſo a motion round their own axes, which make: their day; 
as the earth's revolving fo makes our day and nigat. It is more than 

probable, tut the di meters of the planets aze longer than their axes : 

we know it is fo in our cart“; and Flan:ftead aud Caffina fourd it to be 
ſo in Jupiter. Sir liczac Newton afierts our earth's equatorial diameter 
to exceed the other about thirty four miles; and indeed, elſe the motion 
of the earth would make the ſea rite ſo high at the equator, as to drown 
all the parts thereabout:. Harris. Sir Izaac NEZWTOx, in his frincipia, 
has fully ſhewn, that they are not moved (as fome vainly imagined) by 
corporeal vortices; but that the primary planets move round the ſun in 
ellipjes, that have one of their ect in the centre of the ſun, and are re- 
tained in their orbits by the force of gravity regarding the ſun, and which 
acts in reciprocal proportion to the — of the diſtance from the ſun. 

And that the ſecondary planets move in elligſes that have one of their 

| foci in the center of the primary, and are retained in their orbits by the 
force of gravity regarding the primary, and which acts (as before) in a 

reci proportion to the ſquare of their diſtance from the primary; 
that sou deicribe areas (by lines drawn to their reſpettive center; pro- 
portional to the times. And laſtly, that in both, the times of revo/ution 
are in a ſeſquiplicate proportion to the diſtances from the reſpettive bo- 
dies round which they move. 

Praxiro'Lious, aj. [of 2 plain, and folium, Lat. a leaf; ſpo- 
ken of flov.ers] made up of plain lcaves, ſet together in circular rows 
round the center, whoſe face is uſually uneven, rough and jagged, as 
hawkwercd, Sc. Lat.) the 8 

Pran Loqur [ planileguium, Lat. act of ſpeaking plainly. 
Pr.a — 1c — wg planimetry] pertaining 8 menſura: ion 

of plane ſurfaces. 83 | 1 

LANIUMETRY imetrie, Fr. anus, Lat.  (er;ico, Gr. to 
_ meaſure} the 2 of plane 8 , 

__ PLaniPe Tatous Flower [of planus, Lat. and vrras, Gr. a leaf] 
| Mat-leaved, as when theſe ſmall flowers are hollow only at the bottom, 

but are flat upwards, as in dandelion, ſuccory, Oc. | 

To Praxis, verb af. [of plane, planir, Fr.] to poliſh, to month. 
A word uſed among artificers. | 
PLa'NISHING,'part af. [of plani) making plain or even, as pewte- 


Pua'xtspaers [planiſpherium, of planus, Lat. and opaya, Gr.] a 
ſphere projected 4. lane ſurſace, a — of one or both hemiſpheres. 

Praxx {plancke, Du. and Ger. planche, Fr. piana, It.] a picce of 
timber ſawn for carpentry or joinery, a thick ſtrong board. 

PLaxx zin Plaut [in ſea language] is when other planks are laid 
upon a ſhip's fide after the is built. 

To PLaxx, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to cover or lay with planks, 
Plank the ground over it. Bacsn. 

PLa'xxING, part ad. [of plant; planchant, Fr.] flooring or covering 
with planks. | =Y 

PLaxoco'nicar, adj. [of planus, plain, and conus, Lat. a cone] level 
un one ſide and conical on others. Some few are planecconical, whoſe 
ſuperficies is in part level between both ends. Grew, 

Pra Convex Giaſi, is a glaſs, one of whoſe ſurfaces in conver, and 
the other plain. 

RE [plantung, Sax. _ gg _ L. 3 

e, Fr. pianta, It. pranta, Fort. 4. OP. an 4 we * 
—— Tony ſeed, - vegetable production. Plant is a general — 
ander which are compriſed all vegetable bodies, as trees, ſnrubs, and 
herbs ; it is an ical body conſiſting of 2 root, and commonly a 
feed, producing uſually leaves, a ſtem, branches and flowers. 2. A 
fapling. A man haunts the foreſt that abuſes our young plants with car- 
ving Roſalind on their barks. Shakeſpeare. 3. [Pianto, It. plante, Du. 
#{anta, Lat.] the ſole of the foot. : 

Imperfea Plax rs, which are ſuch as either totally want both flowers 
and or ſcem to do fo, in that no flower or ſeed has yet becn diſco- 
* muſhrooms, moſſet, ſea · weed, coral, &c. 
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To Pranx, verb af. [planter, Fr. Hirtare, It. plantar, Sp. and Port. 
Plannu, C. Brit. plants, Lat. plante, Dan. pionta, Su. plantan or plan- 
Tran, Sax. planten, Du. O. and L. Ger. p!lautzca, H. Ger.] 1. Jo fe: 


trees or herbs in the gronnd in order to grow, to cultivate. Plat not 


thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar. Deuteronomy. 2. To pro- 
create, to generate, to produce. It ergenders choler, planteth anger 
Shak ſpeare. 3. To place, to fix. 4- Jo ſettle, to eſtablith, to people 
a Country; as, to plant a colony. 5. To fill or adorn with ſomething 
planted ; as, he planted the garden. 6. To direct properly; as, to 


plant a cannon. 


5 Pr aN ra, Lat. [in anatomy] the lowetft part or ſole of the foct of a 
an. 


Pla'xTace [plantago, Lat.] an herb. As true as fteel, plant 
the moon. . ' 3 1 __ 


| PLa'xTarn, Fr. [piantagine, It. of plantego, Lat.] 1. An herb. 2. 
A tree in the Weſt Indies, which bears an — =» 


PL.i'xXTAL, adj. [of plant} pertaining to plants. Plantal germina- 


tions. Glanwille, | 


Pla'xtTaR, at. ntaire, Fr. of flaitaris, ] pertaining | 
ſole of the tg * F WY 7% 
PLaxTA'Ric, Lat. ſin anatomy] 2 muſcle of the tarſus, from its ten- 
dons, which is extended in the fole of the foot. It tales its rife from 
the back of the outermoſt knob oi the inferior appendage of the thigh 
bone, and is inſerted on both fides of the Erft nternode of each leiter 
toe | | 


PLANT To [piertazione, It. of plantatio, from plants, Lat. to | 
1. The act or practice of plantin ug 2. The — 3. py 
lony or ſettlement of a people in a foreign country. 4. A tpot of ground, 
which ſome planter or per ſon, arrived in a new colony, pitched on to 
cultivate an till for his own uſe. 5. Introduction, eſtabliſhment. From 
the firit a/ lation of chriſtiauity in this iſland K. Cha#les. 

Pla'srer [planteur, Fr. pientatore, It. of plantator, Lat.] 1. Ore 
who plants, one who fets, fovw's, or cultivates. 2. One who cultivates 
ground in the Weſt Indian colonies. 3. One who introduces or diſſe- 
minates. The firſt p/axters of chriſtianity. Ad{/or. 

PLaxT1'crrous [of plantiger, of planta, a plant, and pero, Lat. to 
bear] plant bearing. 5 
1 rx C, part. act. {plantant, Fr. of Lat.] putting plants into the 
earth. 

PLa'xTixG [with ny Cy the diſpoſing the firſt courſes of 
folid lone on the maſonry of the foundation, laid level according to the 
meaſures with all poſſible exactneſs. 

Pria'sToia Seminalis [with botaniſts] the little herb that lies, as it 
were, in an embryo, or in miniature in the ſeed. | 

Pr asu [plaſch, Du. platz, Dan.] 1. A place full of ſtanding water, a 

uddle. Many 15 er that they had repaired to, were dry. Bacon. 2. 

From to f/ ] branch partly cut off, and bound to other branches. In 
the plaſiing your quick, avoid laying of it too low and too thick, which 
makes the ſap run all into the ſhoot>, and leaves the ha without nou- 
riſhment. Mortimer. 

To PLatn, verb ad. [of piaſchen, Du.] t. To daſh with water. 2. 

Pleer, Fr.] to interweave branches. Plant and p/ofs quickſets. Ewe- 


PLa'sn1tc, fart. ef. [of laßt, with ho ſpandmea] bending and inter: 
weaving the boughs in hedge to thicken them. 

Pra'say, adj. {of plaſb] full of plaſhes, puddles, or waters. 

PLasm [ plaſma, Lat. m)acua, of nhzoow, Gr. to form] a mould for . 
caſting metals, a matrix in which any thing is caſt or formed. The ſhells 
— as p/aſms or moulds to this ſand. Weodward, 

To PralsT ER, verb aft. [plaſtrer, platrer, Fr.] 1. To parget or daub 
walls, cielings, &c. with plaſter, to overlay as with plaſter. 2. To co- 


ver with a medicated plaſter. | 
PLasTER [plaſtre, plitre, Fr. of aa Gr. formed or faſhioned] t. 
A ſort of mortar for plaſtering, being a ſubſtance made of water and ſome 


abſorbent matter, ſuch as chalk or lime well pulveriſcd, with which walls 
are overlaid or figures caſt. 2. [ Emplaſiram, Lat. formerly emplaſter in 
Engliſh. This is ſometimes ow tho" plaſter is better] a plu- 
2 or adheſive ſalve, a medicated ſubſt:uce to be clapt on any fore 
or ſprain. | 

— of Paris, à foſſil ſtone of the nature of a limeſtone, uſed in 
moulding, making ſtatues, building, and many other uſes. | 

Pua'sTerER [plaſtrirr, platrier, Fr.] 1. One who plaſters walls. 2. 
One who forms figures in plaſter or parget. The p/a/terer makes his fi- 
gures by addition, and the carver by ſubtract ion. Motten. | 
 Pra's1ErING (of glatrrer, Fr.] dawbing walls over with plaſter 

Pr.a'sT1Cc [ , of vh⁴ e ο, Gr. to form] having the power to 
give form, {ki!fal in forming or making ſlatues of earth, Sc. 

Pt as rie Fertue, a power of forming or faſhioning any thing. A 
term invented by naturaliſts to expreſs the faculty of generation or vege- 
tation. | 

Pra'srice, Lat. [ aguν. of n)acov, Gr. to form} a branch of ſculps 
ture, being the art of foriing figures of men, birds, beaſts, plants, Sc. in 
plaſter, clay, Sc. | 

PLasTO'GraPHY [mharryatin, Of nz, form, and rap, Gr. to 
treat of] a treatiſe of plaltice, or of the art of forming ſigu es into pla- 
ſter. 8 

Pi.a'sTRON, Fr. [ piftrone, It.] a fæncing maſter's breaſt - leather, ſtuffed, 
for his ſcholars to puſh at. 

To Pra r, verb ad. [from l it] to weave, to make by texture. A 
ring in which my miſtreſs's hair is platted. Adaijor. 

Fae, fubRt. more properly plot ; plox, Sax.) a {mall piece of ground. 
It paſſes through banks of violets and plats of willow. Specratcr. 

Pra'raxe, ah. Fr. [latanas, Lat. ] the plane tree. Under a platere, 
Milton. | 

Plat Veins of a Horſe, i. e. certain veins on each ſhoulder, where he 
is uſually blooded. | 

Pra. nau [with architects] any flat, ſquare moulding, the height of 
which does much exceed its projectute. 

Plar-naxbD [with gardeners] a border or bed of flowers along a wall, 
or the ſide of a parterre. 

PLat-Baxps of Flutings [in architecture] the lis or fillets between 
the flutings of columns. 

Plare [platc, Du. plague, from the Fr. pla“, flat, or elit, a meſs * 
diſh of victuals. or platine, a flat piece of met l. or /e. Sp. in the 
ſame ſignification] 1. A flat. broad pi: ce of metal. 2. .\:mour of plates, 
With their force they pierc'd both 77: and mail. Spenſer. 3. (Prat, Fr. 

Rs 3 Þ ttarta, 


PL A 
prattolt.) 1. A ſ all and fhallow table-giſh of metal, Cc. on which meat 
i» eaten. 4. [Pute, Sp.] wrought filver veſſels, c. They carried 
away the late. Arollrr. 5. Plat: fert, e. g. When the plate feet comes in 
(vulyar expreſſion; I hen money comes in. —_ with alluſion to the 
plate ficet coming home to Spain from the Welt Indies. 

To Puirt, verb act. tom the ſubſt.] 1. Lo cover over with a plate 
of metal. Plate with gold. Arburhrot. 2. To arm with plates. Why 
platin habiliments of war ? Shakeſpeare. 3. To beat into plates or la- 
nine. A thinned or plated body. Newton. 

F: \'rex [plctine, Fr. with printers] the plate of a printing-preſs, the 
Pat furt of the prefs whereby the impreſſion is made. 

P: 115 {in heraldry] round flat pieces of filver, without any impreſ- 
fon on them, but as it were formed ready to receive it. 

P:.a'1y0rta [plateforme, Fr. jrattaferma, It.] 1. A draught or deſign, 

a ſxctch of any thing horizontally delineated, the ichnography of a build- 
ing. 2. A place laid out after any model. And half the g/arferm jutt 
reflects the other. Pope. 3. A ſcheme, a plan in general. Conformable 
to the platform of Geneva. Herder. 4. In architecture] the cieling or 
roof of a chamber or other room, &c. the ſame as /Fe. 

Par ros u [in architecture] a row of beams which ſupport the tim- 
ber-work of a roof, and lie on the top of the wall, where the entablature 
ought to be raiſed; alſo a kind of terraſs-walk on the top of a building. 

Plarrozu [in military affairs] a level place before a fortificatio::, a 
plain place prepared on the ramparts, to raiſe a battery of cannons upon. 

Puarroza [in a ſhip of war] a place on the lou er deck abatt the 

main maſt, and round about the main capſtan, before the cock · pit, cal- 

icd alſo the orlipe, where the wounded men are taken care of. 
Prox ie {of Plats] pertaining to Plato and his doctrines. 
PLartoxic Bedies ſin geometry] are the five regular bodies, i. the 

2 the cube, the octahedron, the dodecahedron, and the ico- 

ron. | 
PLaToric Love [ſo called of Plata, the divine philoſopher} a pure 
ſpiritual affe&ion, ſubſiſting bet» een the different ſexes, abſtracted trom 


all carnal appetites and fruition, regarding no other object but the mind 


and its oenauties. | | 

PLaroxic Tear, in every zhoooth year, at what time ſome philoſo 
phers fancied that all perious and things fall return to the ſame tate as 
thev now are in. | 

Pr a"r0%1-44, the doctrine and ſentiments of Plato and his followers, 
in reſpect to philoſophy. 

PLarto'x15sT, one that holds the tenets or principles of Plato. 

Paro ſin military affairs. A corruption of felator, Fr.] a ſmall 
ſquare body of 40 or 50 men, drau n out of a battalion of ſbot, when 
formed into the hollow ſquare ; to ſtrengthen the angles. Platoors are 
likewiſe placed betu een the ſquadrons of horſe to tultain them; or in 
ambuſcaces, ſtreighits, or defiles, &c. | 
Pars [in a thip] are flat ropes made of rope yarn, to keep a cable 
from galling. 

Pra rIER [ an flat debois, Fr.] a broad large diſh, generally of 
e:rth. | 

PI.“ a1 Tr A-racED, broad-faced. 

PratyYcu'ria, Lat. [NAT. Gr. a dilatation of the pupil] a di- 
ſtemper of the eye fo called ; tis oppoled to zyaric/is or walraticns. 
Coax mus. 

PLarycorla'sts, Lat. [of zxetizrguary;, Gr. ] the fame as platycoria ; 
v hich ice. | | 

Prav'bir, or PLau'viTE, ſubſ. [a word derived from the Latin plan- 
dite, i. e. clap your hands; the demand of applauſe made by the player 
when he !e!; the tage] a clapping of hands in token of applauſe or ap- 
probation of an action. The laſt audit to expect. Denham. 
 Pr.av's1BLENESS, or PLauztbtiity {of piaufible or pianfibitite, Fr.] 
_ plauſible quality, quality of feemung fair and honeſt, ſpeciouſncis, ſhow 
of right. 

— Fr. [ Ylanſchile, It. planſibilis, from plauſum, ſup. of plan- 
ch, Lat. to clap hands] that ſecms to deſerve applauſe, ſeemingly fair 
and honcft. tuperficialty pleaftng, popular, ſpecious. | 

PLav's1BLY, aav. [of 22 1. In a ſeemingly fair and upright 
manner, ſpeciouſly. 2. With applauſe: Obſolete. 

Prau'sive, adj. [plauſum, ſup. — — Lat. to clap the hands] 
Applauding. 2. Plauſible. An obſolete word. 

Play [plæg, Sax. ] 1. Action not impoſed, not work, diſmiſſion from 
work. 2. Amuſement, a recreation, ſport. 3. A drama, a tragedy or 
comedy, or any thing in which characters are repreſented by dialogue 
and action. 3. Game, practice of gaming, conteſt at a game. I will 

% no more. Shakeſpeare. 5. Practice in any conteſt. Knowing his 
beit i ti be in the dark. Tillagen. 6. Action, employment, office. 
>. Practice, action, manner of acting in general. To prevent any foul 
lay that might be offered unto me. Sidney. 8. Act of touching a muſi- 
cal iniirument. g. Irregular and wanton motion. 10. A ſtate of agi- 
tation or ventilation. 11. Room for motion. Faſten them leſt 
joints lar. Meru. 12. Liberty of acting, ſwing. Should a writer 
give the full play to his mirth, without regard to decency ? Addijor. 
 Pi.a'v-yook (of play and C book of dramatic compoſitions. 

Pta'v-day {of play and day; pla;z-bag, Sax.] a holy-day, a day 
exempt from taixs or work. 

PLa'y-virr {of l and debt] debt contracted by gaming. Play- 
debts upon joint lives. Arbus bnct. | 


Pra vA [of play; ple ge ine, Sax. ] 1. One who plays. 2. An idler, | 


a lazy perſon. Players in your houſewifry. Shake peare, 3. An actor 
of dramatic ſcenes. Players of interludes. Bacon. 4. A mimic. 5. 
One who touches a muſical inſtrument. 6. A gameſter. 7. One who 
acts in play in any certain manner. 
Pra v- TIL [of play and fellow] companion in amuſement. Never 
having a friend but ja yfellows. Sidney. | 
Pi.a'yFur ſof play and Ju] ſportive, full of levity. He is ſcanda- 

lia d at youth for being lively, and at childhood for being playful. Addi 
on. 
* Pla“ r HAU [of play and game] play of children. That liberty alone 
gives the true relith to their ordinary play-games. Locke. 


Pia"xiouss (of play and houſe] a houſe where dramatic performances 


are repreſented. AED 
Pra'y-PLEASURD [of play and pleaſure] idle amuſement. He taketh 
a kind of lar ple hure in looking upon the fortunes of others. Bacon. 
PLa'ysoMt, adj. {of pay and /ome; of plzzrom, Sax. ] given or diſ- 
poſed to play, wartoa, full of levity. 


PLa"vS0wtxes [of plarſeme]* wantonneſs, levity, addiftednef. +» 


Pr a'YTWxG {of play and rhing] toy, 
them fruit and plazthings. Locke. 

Pla'y-wriGcur [of play and ee] a maker or writer of plays. 
— rule for a play may as well be applicd to him as a playwry, + 


thing to play with. By givi:., 


To PVA, verb nent. [of plaexan, Sax.] 1. To divert, to ſport, to 
frolic, to do tomething not as a ta, but tor a pleaſure. 2. To toy, 20 
act with levity. Wi:dom thy filter, and with ker didſt play. Arieon, - 
To be diſiniſſed from work. Vis a playing day | tee. Shekefpeare. 4 
To trifle. to d wantonly and thoughtleily. Men are apt to pla; Wit! 
their hralchs and their lives. Temple. 5- To do ſomething fancitel. 
How every fool can ν upon the word! Shakeſpeare. 6. 'To practite 
ſarcattic merrimcnt, to intrude upon, to banter. To play upon their [ 
deſpiſed. Pope. 7. To mock, to practite illuſion. Or is it fancy plays 
upon our eve fight. Stake pewre. 8. To pine, to contend at fonic game. 
Ihe low-ratec Eng. ili ply at dice. Shake prore. gy. To do any thin 
trickiſh or deccittul His mother pla;'d falte with a ſmith. Shak. Scar, 
10. To touch a mulics]} iiument. 11. Io operate, to act. L ted t 
any thing in motion. I he b ood circulates, the lungs play. (Herne. 12. 
To wanton, to n.ove regularly, E'cn as the waving ſedges play with 
wind. Stake/peare. 13. lo perſnate a drama. 14. To repreſent a 
char. cter. Courts are theatres where ſome men play. Donne. 15 lo 
act in any certain Character. Proving that he has p/azed the fool. Cl 

er. 

To Ptar, werb a2. 1. To put in action or motion; as, he play'd his 
cannon. 2. To ute an in'irumentof muſic. He plays a tickling Rraw 
within his noſe. Gaz, 3. To act a mirthtul character. Milton, 4. To 
exhibit Cramaticaliy, Come to play a pleaſant comedy. Sal peare. 

To act, to perform in general. Doubt would tain have played his part 
in her mind. 9% . . To ati, to perform tricks. Lite is not lorg 
enough tor a coquetic to % all her tricks in. Addi on. 5 

Pita {pleoh, Sax. #414, O. Fr. hte, It. picyre, Du!] 1. The act or 
form of pleading. 2 [In law} is what either the plaintiff or defendant 
alledgeth for himſelf in court. 3. Allegation. 4. An apology, an cx. 
cuſe. No plea muſt ſerve. Derharr. | | 

Foreign PLt a, is that whereby matter is produced in any court, wiiicl 
may be t:ied in another. | 

Commen PU a5, are fuch as are held berween common perſons. 

PLE as e the Crown, are all tuits in the king's name, for offences com- 
mitced againſt his crown and dignity. 

Clerk of the Pi as [im the exchequer) an officer of that court, in 
_— office the vfiicers of that court ought to ſue or be jued upon any 

n. | 


To Prracu, cob ad. [pfſer, Fr.] to bend, to interweave : an ob- 


ſolete word. 


To Pit ad, were neut. {plaider, Fr.] 1. To put in a plea at law, to 
argue before a court of jullice. 2. lo ſpeak in an argumentative or per- 
ſuaſive way for or againſt, to reaſon with another. F/-ading for the na- 
tural power of kings. Locke. 3. To be oficred as a pica. I he ſame re- 
{.Mtleſs power may plead for me. Dryden. | 

To Prrab, werb at. 1. To defend, to diſcuſs. 2. To alledge in 
pleading or argument. 3. To pretend, to offer as an excuſc. 

Piza'panie [of picad} that may be ple:ded, capable to be alledged 
in plea. I his privilege is plcadable at law. Dryden. | 

ab hp [of picad; plaicear, Fr.] 1. A counſeilor at law. a barrifter, 
one who argues in a court ot juſtice. 2. One who ſpeaks for or againit. 
So fair a p/cader any cauſe may gain. Dryer. N. 

PLEea'binG, act. of to plead; which ſee [plaidant, Fr.] putting 
in a plea in law ; alſo aliedging, ing. 

PLEapix, ſubft. [of picad] act or forin of pleading. Theſe pleadings 
in the court below. Sift. 

PLea"saxce [of plaiſance, Fr.] pleaſantry, pleaſant humour, gaiety, 

er [plaiſext, kr) 1. Delightful, giving 2:ight. 2. G 

PLza'SAxNT Jaxt, Fr.] 1. Deli » giving delight. 2. Grate- 
ful to the ſenſes. 3. Good-humoured, =. fol. A * fellow. 
Addiſon. 4. Gay, lively, merry, agrecable, diverting. 5. Trifling, 
adapted rather to mirth o_ _— - . | r 

FLEA'SANTLY, adv. [of pleaſant] 1. Agreeably, divertingly, gaily, 
mer:ily, in good tal, E I ſuch — as to — ng 
3. Lightly, ludicrouſly. Ulyſſes ſpeaks p/cuſuatly to Elpenor. Broome. 

PLE:'saxTxEss [of pleaſant ; qualite p :ajare. Fr.] 1. Delightfulneſs, 
ſtate of being pleaſant. The plea/antneſs of this place. Sidney. 2. Gaiety, 
cheerfulneſs, me:riment. Like the plcaſautne/s oi youth tempered with 
the gravity of age. South. . 
PIA AX TRY [plaiſanterie, Fr.] 1. A pleaſant joke, a ſprightly ſay- 
ing, lively talk. 2. Gaiety, merriment, mirth. | | 

To PLEASE, verb act. | places, Lat. plaire, je flais, Fr. piacere, It. 
aplaxer, Sp. arager, Port.) 1. To content, to tatisfy. 2. Io delight, 
to gratify, to huzour. 3, To obtain favour from, to be pleaſed with is 
to approve, to favour. 4. To be pleaſed, to like. A word of cere- 
mony. Many of our moſt ſkilful painters were plea/ed to recommend this 
author - me. 2 * I — 

To PrEASsE, verb neut. 1. To give ure. 2. To gai — 
tion. Their wine offerings ſhall — 4 pleaſing unto 4 Hojea. 3. 
To like, to chuſe. 4. Jo condeſcend, to comply. A word of cere- 
mony. That he would pleaſe to give me my liberty. Swift. | 

PLea'ser [of pleaſe] one that courts favour. | 


PLea's1xG, part. act. Iylacem, Lat.] affording pleaſure, ſatisſaction, 


it 
PrieasINGLY, adv. [of pleaſing] in ſuch a manner as to give delight. 
Pleafingly troubleſore. Sucklin ws f if 1 
| Plea'sixexess [of pleabar| pleaſurable quality, quality of giving de- 
light. | | | 
3 [of pleaſe and man] a pickthayk, an officious fellow. 
Some carry-tale, fome picaſeman. Shakeſpeare. 
PiEa"SURaBLE [of ure] pleaſant, delightful, full of pleaſure. 
PLEa"sURABLExEss [of pleaſurable — — delighifulneſs. 
Pr ASsURE | piaifer, Fr. fiacere, 1 1. The effect of tne ſenſation or 
perception agreeable to the mind, or the ſatis faction of ſome appeute, con- 
tent, joy, delight. Pleaſure in is che conſequent a — of 
a ſuitable object, ſuitably applicd to a rightly diipoſed . South. 
2. Looſe gratifcation. | 
Behold yon dame 
Does thake the head to hear of pleaſurs's name. Shakeſpeare. 5 
** 


PL E 


3 Approbation. The Lord taketh p/cafure in them that fear him. Pſalirs. 


4. What the will dictates. Uſe your pleaſure. Shak. pc arc. 5 Choice arbi- 
trary will. We can at pl-2/ure move ſeveral parts of our bodies. I ilkins. 

To Puta'suRE, verb ad. [from the ſabſt.] to do one a picaſure, to 
give content, to oblige, to humour, to gratity, to ple:ſe. It will make 
2 man croſs his own inclinations to lui them whom he loves. Ter- 


2. 

Pr.ea"sUREFUL [of p/c:ſurr and fu] pleaſant, delightful : obſolete. 
Pirna, fabpt. (ploletr, Fr. leb eius, Lat.] one of tie commonalty or 
lower peop'e. 

Prks glx, adj. 1. Popular, conſiſting of mean perſons. Plebeian con- 
courſes. K. Charlies. 2. Belonging to the lower ranks. Plcbcian angel 
militant. Milt2n. 3. Vuigar, low, common. To apply notions philo- 
{.,phical to plebeian terms. Bacon, | 

Prepee (gene, ba. b. Lat. pleige, Fr. picggic, It.] 1. Any thing put 
to pawn. 2. A gage, any thing given by way of warrant or ſecurity, 
a pawn. 3. A far*ty, a bail, an hoſtage. ; 

To Pup (Her, Fr. piggiare, It.] 1. To leave for a pledge, to 
put in pawn. 2. lo give as warrant or ſecurity. 3. Lo ſecure by a 
pl:dge. 4. To into dini, by accepting the cup or health atter ano- 
ther. 

Pr ber b. fart. pofſ. [ plcige, L. Fr.] pau ned, Sc. alſo having drank 
by the recommendation of another. Sec To PLencs. | 

Prr'bakxx, or PLE GGERY { plegagiam, barb. Lat. phgrrio, Fr.] ſure- 
tiſhip, an undertaking, or anſwering tor. 25 

PLEDGES, plar. [of pledge; in law] ſureties which the plaintiff finds 
that he ſhall proſecute his fait. 

Puzvctt, or Pltctr [plagohe, Du. in ſurgery] a kind of flat 
tent, a {mall maſs of lint for a wound; alio a piece of rag folded up and 
applicd to the arms after letting blond. 

LE'DGixc | plcigeart, L. Fr.] pawning, engaging for. The cuſtom 
of pledging in drinking was occaſioned by the Danes, who while they had 
the ſuperiority in England uſed to ſtab the Engliſh, or cut their throats 
while they were drinking ; and thereupon they requeſied of fone fitter 
by, to be their pledge and fccurity while they drank ; fo that J ill 
pledge you, ſignines, I will be your ſecurity, that you ſhall drink in 

| fety 


PLer'apzs, or Pit'11ns [TaXz3%; of ,]. Gr. more] the conſtella- 
tion in the neck of Laurus, called the feven lars. hey ſay they are 
according to the number of the daughters of Atlas. But there are not 
ſeven but only fx vilible, of which this reaſon is viven; hey ſy that 1.x 
of them were married to god>, but the ſeventh to a mortal, 

Prr'xARIIL v. adv. {of p,] fully, intirely, perfectly. 

Pit'xarry [in common law] a term uſed when a benefce is ſap- 
plied, and is the direct contrary of vacation. | 

Pue'xary [of plexus, Lat. or jlerier, Ir. 4{crario, It. and Sp.] full, 
intire, perfect. complete. | | | | 

Pil E NAR. ag. deciſive procedure. 

PLExiLUNARY, adj. [yllun tum, L. at.] pertaĩning to the full moon. 
The interlunary and pleniiunary exemptions. Brown, 

Pi. EIN r, a vulgar contraction of i plenipotentiary, 

PLEx1'POTEXCE [en potentia. Lat.] tull — ä 

Pixx rorEN HT ¶ plenipotens, Lat.] having full or ample power. Ii. 

PrIEXIrorETNTIAL, PLENIPOTE'NTIARY, adj. pertaining to a plcui- 
potentiary, or pertaining to full power. 

PLEX1POTE'NTIARY, fa. [plenipctentiaire, Fr. plenipotertiario, It. 


plenipotenciario, Sp. of plena potentia dmatus, Lat ] a commitliorer or 
ambaſſador from a prince or ſtate inveſted with full power to treat with 


another prince or tate, and conclude peace. 

Prx'xisr {of plenus, Lat. full] a philoſopher who does not allow of 
any vacuity in nature, and holds that all ſpace is full of matter. 

PLe'xiTupe, Fr. [ pleritutine, It. of plexituds, Lat.] 1. Fullneſs, the 
contrary to vacuity. 2. [In phyſic, the ſame as pletbory] repletion, ani- 
mal fulneſs. 3. Exuberance, abundance. The plenirude of the pope's 
power of diſpentiny. Bacan. 4. Completeneſs. 

PLE'xTEovUs [of ; plonites, Lat.] 1. Abundant, copious, exube- 
rant. 2. Fertile, fruittul. 

PLE'xTEOUSLY, adv. [of plentenus] with plenty, copiouſly. 

Pix xTEOUsXESSs [of plenteors} adundance, fertility. 5 

PLENTIFUL, adj. {of plenty; plenitas, Lat. and pull, Sax. ] abundant, 
copious, fruitful. 8 

LE'XLIFULLY, ay. {of plentiful) abundantly, copiouſly. 

Plrxrrrulxkss {of plentiful} The ate of being plentiful, fertility, 
plenty. | 

PLE'xTyY | plenitas, of plenus, Lat. fall] 1. Abundance, great tore, ſuch 
a quantity as is more than enough. 2. Fruitiulneſs, exuberance. 3. It 
is uſed for plentiful. If reaſons were as plenty as black: berries. Shake- 
ſpeare. 4. A ſtate in which enough is had and enjoyed. Ye ſhall eat 
in plenty, and be ſatisfied. Tee!. | | 
Piz Nun Lat. [with philoſophers} a fulneſs, a term uſed to ſignify 
that ſtate of things wherein every part of ſpace or ex:enſion is /-ppo/ea 
to be full of matter, in oppoſition to wacrum, or a ſpace devoid of all 


| PiEoxasM [pleznnſine, Fr. plecna mus, Lat. e, of okwnzg., 
Gr. to ſuper · abound] this figure conkils in the uſing more words than 
are ſtrictly neceſſary to convey the thought; as in that reply which Dio- 
med: makes to Pandarr;, in the fifth book of the Iliad, | 
55, 2X ro. | 
7. e. You have milt, you have not hit, 
Or reach'd my body with your ſpear. 

But, N. B. This redundancy of ſtile is not always an inſtance of zncor- 
redneſs ; on the contrary, it contains a beauty, wherever a ſuſfictent rea- 
ſon may be aſſigned for the mird's At, upon a thought. 

PLEeoxASM Cn grammar] the adding of a letter or iy lable in the be. 
Av, I will; or . ,, inſtead of 7443S, pirithous, EvSTATH. 
as cited by the learac.. zuchor of the AIX DIX, ad 7 bcfaur. Ii. Stipbau. 

Conſtantin. Kc. 

LEROPHORI'A, or Pi £20PHO'RY, Lat. [mang:Popon, of , full, and 
„Gr. to bear] fulnefs of faith and aſſurance. = 
LERO'T1ICA. Lat. Nerf, of mov, Gr. to fill up] medicines 
to breed fleſh, and 10 to fill up wounds. en 
PLesu, fub/t. [a word uſed by Spenſer inſtead of p/a/5, for the conve- 
nience of rhyme} a puddle, a y marſh, : : 
PLETHO'RA, uh. [(r, Or.] the ftate in which the veſſels are 
fuller of humours than is agrerable to a natera fare, or to health, It 


— or middle of à word, as, in the Get tongue, e$:3w, inſtead of 


PLO 


ariſes either from a 4iminution of ſome natural ev2cuation:, cr from de- 
bauch and feeding higher, or more in quantity thau the dt power: 
of the viſcera can digell. 

PLETHORE'TIC, PLETHO'kIC, or PLETHO'RICA TN ,ů ds, of . 
Sega, Gr.] troubled wich a plethory, having a full habit. 

Pit 'THorY [ plethore, Fr. plethora, Lat. era, of Rg. Gr. to 
fill] a ſtate of too great abounding with blood or |:udabic humour, 
which proves hurtful to the body, a ful cis of habit. 

LEVIN [Ann, barb. Lat. a law term] a warrant or affarance. 
ReyLevinx. 

Plr d RA =Awan, Gr.] the memb: ane or ſ in that cover: the 1fide of 
the cheſt, ſticking to the ribs. | 
Prerv'aETic, adj. ¶ plearietigac, Fr. when derived from the French it 
wg fliurttic, but if from the Greck it is better aleuriiec) having the 

riſy. 

Pl v' tsv [ plearifie, Fr. porifra, Sp. pleurais, Port. Peuritis, Lat 
Stg. of Tkuga, Gr. the membrane that incloſes the lungs, or ts 
membrane invelting the inſide of the cheil] an initammation of the 
Neura, a> alto of the s ly ing beta cen the rivs ; tie for ner, Ion 


an inflammation of the plenra or membrane that includes the lungs, is called 


the true or degitimaie pleuriſy; the latter, 4h. an inflammmation of tho 
intercoſtal muſcles, is called a furious pleuriſy. But, X. . J, wn 
Greek, ſignifying the fi; hence in eicher cue it 15 walled gu fir 
and morbus lateralis [i. c. the ſide-diſcaſed in I in; ang 1s angend od 
with a continual fever, ſtitches in the tide, dit alt of browthine 
though it is hardly diitinguiſhable trom au millmintion os any. other 
part of the breaſl, which arc Il from the Cave cle, na eln, a as 
nated blood, and are to be ren edivd by evacuation, twpprritun, or C- 
pecloration, or all together.. * 8 

PLaU'niTic,or PLE arTiICAL, %. [iron Gr Ii. Di ald with 
a pleuriſy. 2. Denon: a pleuriy. Lis Lioud Was /earetical., 1 
man. f | 

PLEevriTIC Fewer, a fever oe figned by the plevrity. 

Puevro'Pxeeaors \ [of Nga, and e, ol i Aα. Gr. the 
lungs] a con. plica ed diicate, being a pleuruy and a peimpumony to- 
gether ; a pleurify by the catigarty of parts, ſup er in wn wile 
mation of the lungs $. Or a5 the port Cx; 'I7e it's it, 

| —— "7.7 proxmus ar 

Lc leon . 

PilEUSonT OT NOH 'A [of aN 
Gr. breach! @ diente in the 1 
breathe unlete lie tits upright. 

Pit xus „raid » Lt. th mnat-un' ste] 
of {mail merie in the rain, tete 

Plexus Retrcal iris {in au tim, 
ture juſt over the pineal gland. ; | | 

PI anne Jab, fr in Per, F., to bend t. Apt to bend, © (. +1 
be bended, or twiſted, flexible. 2. Leni of it, Olio, dat, to be 
perſuaded. ; | 

Pran ESS [of h i. Eafltcl, to be bet, Dexibiliey. 2 Fic 
ibilicy of win. a 

Puiaxcy {of fliart} caſineſe ti be bent. I 

Pui'azs [of hart of pin, Fr. 1. Phable, tough, flexible. timber, 
2. Eaſy to take a form. 3 Eatily compl. ing. 4. Exfily perſuaded, 
The will was then ductile and 1 ro t teafſon. Soath. 

PLUaxTSEss [of pliant] flexib lity, tonighneſs. 

PLi'ca Polonica, Lat. [amon th Polanders] a dilte.. per which cauf::+ 
their hair uo cling together like a (. . s 19)! | 

Pri'cariox, or PiicaTurt (e, from lie, Lat. to foil] a 
fold or double. | 

Pri Eas, ißt. [only uſed in the plural, of p44 an infrument by 
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which any tung is laid hold on to bend it. 


PLicut [oli ht, L. and O. Ger. paichi, II. Ger. ſignif, Gui, Th, 
word Skinner imagincs to be derived trom the Dusch, pl1. 4, office or 
employment: But Jurius obſerves, thut phur Sox tronifies ditrels or 
pie. ng danger. Whence , 7 9/7 forme to bo denen., u be 
uſed in a bad ſenſ-] . Nate, onditon. 0 
tant ſtood Milton 2. Good rate of nv thing. as of the aan body. 
ca'tle, or land. 3. {From the verb] pledge, gage. That d. whote 
hand mut take m pig ht. SH 44 om {0 ige 4 told, A 
double, a plait, pucker or purfic. 

ULIGHT ſin law] an eſt e with the habit and qolity of the land; 
alſo ſometimes it extends to the rent cn e: 
bee, and. . „ V. pi 
ſplikean; San pflichten. Du.] 1. l pk dee. 5 


gil. it being generally 
i Fes in los lie- Leere pen - 


ma dower. 
"ot, * pliahied 


5 eas intetv, to en- 
gage or promiſe ſolem ni. 2. % brd. to weave firom piece, Lat. 


v hence to, or t. bead, and; 5% s, night of iuit, a fold or Rex- 
ure. Fehn * | 

Pridru [ plinthe, Fr. nd d.. Gr. ; 
ſlat ſquare member, Oothe wits called the iber, which terve> for the 
foundation of the baſs, or 1057 On bil 2. Ahe abacus. or vj per 
part of the Tuſcan pillar, i, to called by Nuruviu 3. A thick wall, 
in which there arc wo uf ee :iczs-placed in form of a plat. 
band. | 

Plixru fof the capital] a member about the chapiter of a plat. band 
of a pillar, like the abacus of the i aum pier 

Prisru of a Statue (in architec] a bat or fland, cithe: fat, round, 
or ſquare, ferving to ſupport a Rutue, Tc 
Pix Tru of a Well [in architecture] two or three rows of bricks ad- 


in architecture 1. A 


of n 


vrancing out of the wa'l; or any flu high mounting, lerwing in a front. 


wail to mark the floors, 
mier of a chiuney. 

Pitt, an ancient meaſure. ſuch as gur yard or ell. 

Prock [wazzen, Gr. a te iſting] a figure in rhetoric, whereby a word 
is repeated by way of emp':alis, in ſucu a manner as not ant to cps 
the ſubject, but alſo the quality of it. 

To PLop, verb neut. [prov. of pla*chin, Du. to plongh Sir ; or 
com luter, Fr.] 1. To toil, to n.oil, t) drudge, to travel. A pioudl ng 
diligence. L*Eflrange. 2. lo re laboriouſly. PI 4 away of the hof. 
Shak-ſjrare. 3. To Rudy clotely ard dully, to contrive, or I.bovr 
earneltly in a matter. 

PLobper [of pled} a dull, heavy, laborious man. 

PLo'vpixG, part. att. (of 444 having One's head full of con- 
triva ce. | 

Pio XKETS, a kind of coarſe Woollun cloth. 


Plot [cempler, Fr j 1. 


and to tuil.n the caves of a wall, and the lure 


* - * * I 
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dax. See Pr 17] a ſmall extent or piece of ground. Garden plots. Locke. 
2. A pbontarion laid out. Nor any leſs than a goddeſs could have made 
1: 0 perfect a Pe. F. int). 4. A torm, a lan, a ſcheme. The law of 
Unglund never Was pruperly applied unto the Iriſh nation, as by a pur- 
pod 14.7 of government. Sperry 5. [In dramatic poetry] an intrigue, 
an affair complicated and involved, the ſto of a play, compriſing an 
artfol involution of affairs. unrivelled at laſt by ſome means. 
&. Stent igem, ſectet combination to any ill end. 7. Contrivance, deep 
reach of thought. 

To Pot, rb next. [c:mpleter, Fr.] 1. To combine, to conſult to- 
gether, to form ſchemes of miſchief againſt another, commonly againſt 
d te in authority. 2. Jo contrive, to hatch, to ſcheme in general. 

Yo PH, verb at. 1. To plan, to contrive. Plotting an unprofitable 
crime. Driden. 2. To deſcribe ichnographically. This treatiſe plat- 
teth down Cornwall. Carew. | 

Pr. [v/irh furveyors] the plan or — of any parcel of ground, 
ſure: ed and laid down in its proper dimenſions. 

PrrER {of pilot] 1. A conſpirator. 2. A contriver, a ſchemer in 

encral. _ 
- P10'TTING, part. act. [of pat] conſpiring, &c. 

Pi.o'TTING {in ſurveying] the art of deicribing or laying down on 
paper the ſeveral angles and lines of a tract of ground ſurveyed. See 
SURVEYING. | 

Pr.o'TTox, fee PL.aToox [of pelcton, Fr. a clew or bottom of thread, 
alſo ſuch a knot of men] a ſmall ſquare body of muſketeers, drawn out 
of a body of infantry, when they form the hollow ſquare to ſtrengthen 


the angles ; a platoon. 3 | 
PLo'ver 7 ny Fr. piviere, It. plyfer, C. Br. plavialis, Lat.] a bird. 
Proven, or Pro [plog, Sax. plog, Su. plove and plog, Dan. plorob, 
Du. pltu+, O. and L. Ger. pflug, II. Ger.] 1. An inftrument for tillage, 
with which the forrows are cut in the ground to receive the ſeed. 2. A 
for: of plain. Ainfecorth., 
To Proven, verb nent. [of ploga, Su. plove, Dan. ploceben, Du. 
_ pfugcn, O. and L. Ger. ptugen, I. Ger. ] to turn up the ground in order 
to ſow fred. | | 
To Proven, verb af. 1. To turn the ground up with the plough. 
| You find it plonghed into ridges and furrows. Mertimer. 2. To bring 
to view by means of the plough. There are of theſe frequently pleng hed 
up in the felds of Weldon. I cadvard. 3. To furrow, to divide in 
general. He p/oug4'd the Lyrrhene ſcas. Audifen. 4. To tear, to fur- 


_ 10Ww, 


Proven [with bock binders] an inſtrument for cutting the edge: or 
margins of books 
PLoucn [in navigation] a mathematical inſtrument made of box- 
wood, Sc. uſed at fea in taking the height of the ſun or ſtars, &c. in 
finding the latitude. 
Piov'ci-rovy [of pl:ngb and boy] a boy that drives the plough, a rude 
Ignorant boy. | Ts 
PLou'cute [of þ/;ugb] one who ploughs or tills land. 
Pro culxc, part. ad. [of plugh] turning up the ground with a 
lough. | 
| i Prou'cn-LaxD, 1. As much arable land as one plough could plough in 
a year. "This, in the beginning of the reign of Richara I. was accounted 
| Go acres, aud in the gth of the ſame king, 100 acres. 2. A farm for pro- 
ducing corn. 8 | 1 Fe 
PLov'cunan [0 man] 1. One attends plough, 
one that uſ-s the _— 2. A rude, groſs and ignorant clown. 3 
A ftrong, laborious man. A weak ſtomach will turn rye bread into vi- 
negar, anda 1 will digeſt it. Arbathnor. 
Proben Monday, the next Monday after Twelfth-day. In the 
north of England, the ploughmen draw a plough from door to door, 
and beg plough-money to drink. | 


PLov'GH-$Hare [of piog, Su. and ꝓcear, Sax.] the part of the 


plough-irons that 15 icular to the coulter. 
PLovG:-$T arr [of ping, Su. and pap, Sax. ] the ſtaff which a plough- 
man carries in one hand, to clear the thare and coulter when choaked 
up with earth. | 
PLorgt-Tark [of Nos, Su. and vgl, Sax.] the extreme part of the 
bplaugh, which the ploughman holds in his hand and thereby di- 
reLtts if, 
To P:vcs, verb ad. [pluccian, ploccian, Sax. plucker, Dan. plucke, 
Sv. vliickez, Du. O. and L. Ger. plocken, Du. ptiucken, H. Ger.] 1. To 


| from by force. or with a twitch, to pull, to force on or off, to 


e up or down, to act upon with violence. 2. To ſtrip off feathers. 
3. To le up a heart or ſpirit: a proverbial expreſſion, for taking 
up or icſuming courage. | 
 Prveck (prob. of pluck, Dan. pluc, Sax. 9. d. what is plucked out, 
pig, Fric} 1. The heart, liver and lights; the intrails of a calf, ſheep, 
or vther ani...al. 2. A pull, a draw, a ſingle act of plucking. 
PLy'cxzr [of plact] one that plucks. Let the 4 tie it up in 


handfuls. Martimer. 

PLu'cx1x6, part. act. [of pleck] pulling with force, &c. 

Plug (klug. Su. plugee, Du. O. and L. Ger. pflock, H. Ger.] a 
large wooden peg for ſtopping a water-pipe, Sc. a ſtopple, any thing 
driven hard into another body. | 

To PLvs, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to ſtop with a plug. 


PLum, or PLUMB, adv. [prob. of plummet, or of & plomb droit, Fr. a 


#iombs, It. in the ſame fgmhcation] as, to fall down is to fall 
down perpendicularly to r — or right down. oy 

Pi uu plum, Sax. ploma, Su. plumm, O. and L. Ger. pfiaum, H. 
Ger. biumme, Dan. a cuſtom has prevailed of writing plumb, but impro- 
perly] 1. A fruit. 2. Raiſin, grape dried in the ſun. 3. A cant word, 
uſed in the city of London, to denote a man worth 1000, or 10000 /. 
formerly, now worth 1cocoo/. John had acquired ſome plums. Ar- 
buthnot. 


Pi un {with botaniſts] in a large ſenſe, fi any fleſhy fruit, 
4 ſeed incloſed in a hard flony z as apricots, 4 
cherries, ge. 


PiluuraEr [plum-rneop, Sax. ] a tree that bears plums. 

PLumacto'ti [with ſurgeons] bolſters, the ſame as ſplenia. 

Puu'wacr, Fr. [ plume, Sp. feathers] a ſuit or bunch of feathers, 

Pr uus [plum, Sax.] a fruit. See PLuu. 

Prune, adv. perpendicularly to the horizon, If all theſe atoms 
ſaculd deſcend p.umb down. Ray. | 


= WOW wa, — 
we» * wa... % 4 


PLU 


pr ve „es. „Fr. „Lat. | | | 

MT EA pn ah) «ph,» kd 
o PLuus, verb ad. the ſabRt.] 1. To ſound, 

line with» weight at ts cd, 2. To - 2 


Pruursaleixk, Fr. [piombagine, It. of plumbago, of plumbum, Lat. lead} 
with fiver. 


lead naturally mingled 

PLumBa'co [in y] the herb lead-wort, or arſe-ſmart. 

OI I Fr. of plumbarius, Lat.] a worker in, or maker 
of leaden veſſels. It is commonly written and pronounced plumerer. 

PLumBERrs were incorporated Anno 1611. Their arms are or, on 
chevron, between a mallet /able and zwo plummets azzre in chief, an 
a level of the ſecond in baſe, two ſoldering irons in ſaltire, entres a cut 
ting knife, and a ſhave hook t. The creſt, Juſtice with a ſwore 
in her right hand, and a balance in the left, ſtanding on a fountain of 
the fourth, where are the words, j»//i:ie pax. The motto is, Ir God 7. 
all our bee. Their hall is on the eaſt fide of Hill. 

Pr v' us xx, the trade of making leaden veſſels; alſo works of lead 
the manufactures of a plumber. Commonly ſpelt plummery, 25 

PLumca're [of pam and cake] cake made of plums, 

PLu'mpixc, trying by a plummer or plumb-line. | 

PLutzs-Lixe [of piumbum, lead, and (ina, Lat. a line] a plummet 
uſed by architecis, c. to ſee that their work ſtands upright. © 

Prume, Fr. [o, Sp. pluma, Lat. feather of birds] 1.A ſet, parti- 
ticularly of oftriches feathers, for ornament, commonly worn on the 
head. 3. Pride, towering mien. 4. Token of honour, prize of con- 
teſt. Ambitious to win from me ſome plume. Milton. 

Pr vu [in botany] a little member of the grain or ſeed of a plant, 
being that which in the growth of the plant becomes the ſtem or trunk; 
it is incloſed in two 2 formed in the lobes for its ion, 
and is divided at its looſe end into divers pieces, all cloſely bound toge- 
ther like a bunch of feathers, whence it has this name. Qincy. 

Prune ſin corn] is that which after the radicle is ſhot forth, ſhoots 
out towards the ſmaller end of the ſecd, and thence is by ſome called the 
acroipire. 4 | 

PLumt [with falconers] the general colour or mixture of the feathers 
of a hawk, which thews her conſtitution. ry | 

To Prlvur, verb act. [plemer, Fr.] 1. To pluck off the feathers. 2. 
[From the ſub.] to adjuit and pick feathers. Where they may have 
room to come aſhore and plame themſelves. Mertimer. 3. To ſtrip, to 
pill. The king carcd not to lune the nobility. Bacon. 4. To place as 
a plume. 2 his creſt ſat horror — vi oo 5. To adorn with 

lumes Farewcl the plumed troo ig war. Shakeſpeare. 
. PLuue Alum, a — a kind of talc. K | 

PLuut'ctrous [ plemcger, of pluma, feather, and gero, Lat. to bear} 
wearing or bearing teathers or plumes, feathered, having feathers. 

PLUG, pars. ac. of To PLumt ; which ice. [in falconry] is when 
a hawk fiezcs on a fowl, and plucks the feathers off frem its body. 


PLu'viPeDe, ac. [of plumipedis, gen. of plamipes, Lat.] a fowl the: 
Piutuutr [plomb, Fr. piembino, It. plomada, Sp. pitmmen, C. Br. 
of jlumbum, Lat. ] 1. A lead for plumbing, being a 2 of lend hung at 
perpendicularity diſeovered. 


a firing, by which depths are founded and 
A ey weighs in — Counterpoiſed by © phate Eten abou: 


has feathered feet. 


the pulley on the axis. Wilkins. 
PLu'moSENEsSsS, or PLUMo'sITY 
or feathers, ſtate of being full fledged. 


PLu'movus, adj. [plamenx, Fr. phemoſas, of plama, Lat. feather] ſea- 
2 nne I. 


thery. 


rd. 


{mooth. 
Prune, ſb. [from the adj.] a knot, a tuft, 2 cluſter, a number 
joined in one maſs. We reited under a plump of trees. Sangdys. 
To PLu:ze, verb att. [from the adj.] to 


o Pr vur, e 1. To fall like a ſtone into 
the water. A word formed from the ſound. 2. [From the adj.] to be 
—_— Crrobabl corrupted from plumb, or 

LUMP, adv. y | „ or perhaps fo 
from the ſound of a ſtone falling on the water] with a ſudden fall. 

. wa allt. (of plump] tomething worn in the mouth to ſwell out 
<a | 


; Pr.C'uexess [ . of pormum, Lat. or mme, Fr. an „ . d. full 
or round 4 an apple Skinner ) — — 
towards . 


o Prv' x DER, verb ad. [plunderen, Du. plyndre, Dan. plundern, Ger. 
plundrs, Su.] 1. To rob, ſpoil, or take away by violence, to pillage in 
hoſtility. 2. To rob as a thief. 

Pruxper [pliynBer, Dan. plunderagie, Du. plunder, Ger.) ſpoil taken 
in war, pillage. 


Pru'vDEREA [of p/ander] 1. Hoſtile pillager, ſpoiler. 2. A thief, a 
gene. part. a4. [of plunder] ſpoiling, taking away by vio- 


To PLuxce, verb act. ¶ planger, Fr.] 1. To dip into water, 
or under any — iquid, over head and ears. Plunge us in the 
flames. Milton. 2. To put ſuddenly into any ſtate. 3. To hurry into 
any diſtreſs. We ſhall be plunged into perpetual errors. Watts, 4. To 
force in ſuddenly. This word, to what aQtion ſoever it be ied, 
commonly expreſſes either violence and ſuddenneſs in the t, or di- 
ſtreſs 12 To lunge their enquiries at once into the depths of 
knowledge. Watts. 

To PL.uxce verb neut. 1. To fink ſuddenly into water, to dive. 2. 
To fall or ruſh into any hazard or diſtreſs. To plunge into the guilt of a 
murther. Tillotſon. 

PLyxGE, ſubf. 1. Act of putting or ſinking under water. 2. = 


PANE 


cu, ſtrait, diftreſs; a trouble, an incumbrancc. She was weary of 
her life, ſince me was brought to that plunge. cs. 

pix GEO, Fr. | piorgron, Fr. j a witer fon!, adiver, 

Pu u'xGek [phngenr, Fr.] one that piun es, a diver. 

Piu'xKET Colour, a fort of blue colur. 

PuU'rAL. %. Sp. ſp urich, Fr. pluratc. It. of plaratcs, Lat.] 1. Per- 
taining to many, ia pi ing more than one. 2. [Invramuwar} The Greek 
and Hebrew have tuo variations, one to ſiguty the number two, and 
another to ſignify a number ot two or moe: under one variation the 
noun is ſaid to be of the duil number, and under the other of the pluras. 
Clarke. 

PU“ ALT {plac Fr. from ura] a clergyman who has ſeveral 
benchces, or more tit one, with cure of touls. See Dis uk and Or- 
DAT. 

Provxa'LITY [plrralite, Fr. plaralita, It. of plaralitas, Lat.] 1. The 
late of being or having a greater number. 2. A attcrete quantity con- 
lil;ag of two, or a greater namber; a number more than one. Thoſe 
berct:cs had introduced a / vraliey of gods. Hammond. 

PLURALITY of Hunt in God, — See Vikoxs and Pinsoxatury. 
They who prefume that the word Eli, in Hebre ., being a term of 
the PLURAL number, mult, for that reaton, imply a pluratity of perjons in 
Go», ſhould confider that this very word is appl. ed to a /irg/e perton ; as, 
„ } hy throne, O Go, is for ever and ever; THOU ( e. the individual 
perfon ſpoken to] hall loved rightcouſnets aud late umguiy ; theretore 


Gon thy Gon [. e. another and i,, greater per:ovage, fo called! 


has anointed thee,” Sc. Ihe term, I fav, when apphed to each per- 
ben opart, is fhil in the plural number. Nor does this 44132 of the He- 
brew language ſtop here: it extends {as the learned well know) to other 
words ; as, afderm, baaiin, &c. all which, tho" piaral in Form, are fire 
gilar in $LNSE 3 and as ſuch are applied to one ſingle perton, whether 
divine, or human. © The term expreitive of d minor (tays' Raiti Sls 
mes) effertuc numero plurali etiam de unico. 7. c. it is vicd in the h. 
ral number, even Wen meant of one fingle [or idieidun ] perten.“ 
What confirms this erz2zcifor yot further, is, that the Vers, with which 
the term ſelohim] is connected, is in the frgaiar number; , * God 
- $416 [in the original, * id, not HEY laid] Kt there be light.“ Ger. 
c. i. v. 3. and agreeably hereto, the frit council ot Antioch (wnh St. 
Juſlin, and indeed with all antiqu-t; underitand thule and the lite 
phraſcologies, as intended to epi that coMMAND, which [not tre 
perjons, but] one priſon, even the pupreme Father 1.ucd our, and gave to 
nis Son; it not alio (as St. Heraus commented on veric 20) to tits 
Spirit. See CtriiTrians, Pxtvmatonaciil, and Moxakciiy of the 
Univerſe. See alio Irin. Adv. Harte Ed. Crate. p. 9. 330 and 359, 
compared with that cextaran rule, Which he lays down, p. 372, © Eit 
autem hic pater, Oc. 1. . Now this perſon is tue Father of our Lord, 
by wHosE PROVIDENCE all things contilt, and by wiost couuaxb all 
things are adminiſtred.” But the reader will find the judgment of 47 
ty on this head, more fully exhibited under the words, Dirutieu, 
Ivixe, Nokriaxs, and Fir Cask. compared. 
P:unalLY, adv. [of plura!) in a fenic unpiozing more than one, in 
the plural number. 

Puu'ries, a writ, which goes after two former writs have had no ef- 
fe&; the ficlt of which is called capie, the tecond front alias, and the 
third pure. | 

Pi usu ſpelucke, Fr.] 1. A fort of cloth made of hair, as ſhag. 2. 
{Tn botany] a name given to the thrum in the middle of roles, anemo- 
nies, Sc. Some cal} them thrammnmy heads. 

PLU'SHER, bt. a fea-kſh. The pilchard is devoured by a bigger 
kind of fiſh called a her, ſomewhat like the dog-fith, who leapeth 
above water. Canet. | EL, 

PLu'vial, fbf. a prict's veſtment or cope. 

Pruvial, ad. Fr. [fprozair, It. of pruviuits, piavia, Lat. rain] rainy, 
belonging to ram. See Pres TILESTIAL, and read there rem rem. 

Pi.v'vious, a. [ia , Fr. of piuvirſas, of pluvia, Lat. rainy] 
relating to rain. A moi aud pluwious arr. Brown. | 

Pr A. Fr.] habit or cuſtom, bent, caſt. biaſs. Baczu. 2. lait, 
fold. The ruge or p.7 of the inward coat of the ſtomach. 47 
buthnt. 

To PLy, e#rb . [prob. of ati; xlitn, Du. to work at any thing. 
Jui and Stinger] i lo work on any thing cloſcly and importunately. 


2. To employ with disgence, to keep buiy, te: on wok. 3. 10 


aclile diligently. He #ernly bad him other buſineſo ply. Shenfer. 4. 

o ſolicit with importunity. Perpetually pu, the throne of grace. 
South. | | 

To Pr, verb uncut. 1. To vori: or offer ſervice, as watermen for 
a fare. 2. To go in batte. Thancr he ples undaunted. Milt:n. z. 
To buſy one's ielt, to wive yne's rand to, to be intent on. A bird new- 
made about tie bank, the lies. D.. den. 4. L picer, ir] to bend. Ihe 
willow plica and gave way to tie gut. . LH ange. 5 

Puy'ts of Pr or mx. Fr.] one vnd ples or waits at a cert in 
place to be hired or employed, as Waterocn, porter, Cc. 

Puy'tss [of puer, Fi. w bead] a tort at tongs or piuchers for bending 
or twiſting. See PLi: 5 ES | 

Piv'ix6, part. af. {of py: piiant, rr] 1. Devding, giving. 2. 
Attending at a place to be enployes, as watermen, Sc. z. Doing any 
thing induſtriouſly. Sce lo Fr, 

PLyY'wouTH, a large borough and ſea- port ton of Devonſhire, ſitu- 
ated between the Ph m and Tamer. juit before their influx into the bri- 
tich channel, 215 miles from London. It ſends two members to par- 
lian ent. 

PLy'wTas, a borough town of Devonſhire, 2 20 miles from London. 
It ſends two members to 1achtament., 

Px EUA LN, Gr.) a pull or blaſt of wind, breath, ſpirit. 

PxEvuma'TiCc Exgine, an air pump. Expcriments made by Poyle in 
his prevmatic engine. I. Sec Pur. | | | 

Pxeguma'Tics, fait. ſfrenmatica, Lat. of mrivuatax, (rom T:irua, 
Gr. ſpirit, or wind] the dine of the air, or the laws whercoy that 
fluid is condenſed, rarified, &c. the doctrine of the gravitation and pret- 
ſure of elaſtic or coinprefſible fluids. 

PxEvUna'riIc, or Pxzuma'TICAL, adj. [( D, from Troupe, 
Gr. wind, or ſpirit] 1. Moved by wind, relative to wind. Maki: of 
pneumatical trials. Boyle. 2. Conſiſling of ipirit or wind. Parts prea- 
matical and tangible. Bacon. 

PxEUMATICAL Exprriments, ſuch as are made in the exhauſted receiver 
of the air-pump, in order to diſcover the ſevcral properties ot the air, and 


its influence on other bodics. 


. «a equaizey and - egal aathorits of the 1/1, / perion with the other two 


POE 


Pxrvatarocrle [ mrrouaroNN n, of , wind, and »»2:;, Gr. 4 
rupture] a flitulentor windy hernia, or twnor of the feroto im, or umbili 
cus, when either are deſtended with wind. Gora. Casi. Ex ion 
I. 6. e. 64. 

Px:vmnarto'macn: [of zuipa, ſi i it. and pryouns, Gr. to fight gain! 
or oppoſe, 9. 4. ſpirit-fegbters} a term of reproach, by which the r- 
ans und other Chriſtians in the latter part di the towith cenury, were 5 
miti:.d, tor not admitting (what began now to be {4 44 a7 the nite cl 
Eriphan. Ed. Baſil. p. 385. If the reader would ſupz lx hien with 
matertils on this head, he may conſult what has bern already vilcred 
under the words, Mac Dbox taxSs, Hom ou ixs, and Oun: r 2 Di vinity; 
and add to all, that reflec ion of St. et ** Int ein ju ce, e quod 
jubetur agus eff, & powinatios; guide iilat gardens PRINCIPATU Ry 
Fac autem SUBJECTUM . Sc. Intex. Ed. Grabe. p. Fa. cum ated 
with wat we have produced from the ſume truly h writer, under 
the words CI GN f axe, PLURaiitY of Perſin, and Co-Iuut ; 
o (which amounts to much the fame thing) that reauhmmg ot St. Gun. 
in his letter ta Pomperus, Ed. Eu ASN. p. 329. © Cat — * WAJOR. Ferit 
mitente, 7. miſſus ft; ut incipiat forts baptitatis Cilia rm jn (11 
Aue re, jet ſpiritum ſanctum 2. ſetuiſſe perapro;,” C. tor tue whine 
force of St. Cyprian”; argument here, turn, upon the bare cited ma vim 
of St. [reno that © He who gi dei the command und ſends walk hs 
GREATER than he that receives it. With them U core 21g indeed 
with the main body of the Ane f the 2 1 pertun was iaterivr to the 
freund, and much more to the ft. Sq true it i, that boch th: „and 
man other teruis of reproach, with which the = 7; g parts. in Vie 
fourth and ſucceeding centuries, branded their o porn mill lh 
equal juſtice have been applied to the GrEeaTEST it i. which the 
church ha- pr duced in hat pu and n. prim. lc tunes See Cu 
Maaclastsrs, and Moxazciv 7 :/c Uniuer comp J 

. Px EUMATO MPHALU 5, Lat. N, of qua and Ce) 
Gr. the wind navel] a ſu elliug or tatuer kerma in the wart, Cccatoncd' 
by wind. 

PxtuMmaTtoLoGsT Hof mins, the ſpirit or breath, and . G: 
to treat of] one that treats of ipirits, breach, © 8 

u UMATO LOG \ [mryparayc, Gr.] the doArine and c nen- 
tion of Ipirits and ſp1;itunl lubilance>. See l' s U uATosor HN. 

Perus, Lat. [e , Gr.] a term uſed by foruc ruth ors 
for tae grneration or formation of amaal ip.pit.w the barky © brane, 
of the brain. Rut with Gorrecs und an, it ügnihes no mute han 4 
fl tujency of the ftomach. 1 

P*tuzato'sorny {of ena, lin it, and cp. Gr. Mid m] the 
ſaine us ν¹mfνr v. ; 

PYcuuo's „. C, Gr] medicines good gain Jiicaſce 
of the lungs, u here the 181, ati is a feeted. 5 

3 Pad, vere act. [41's poke, Fr. poached egg. i- To boil 
ſlightly. Burr. 2. To begin wakout compleating: from the rac {ice 
ot bot!ing eus f].gluly : Obel. „ ! Parley, Fr. to Pierce, mc! 
do ſtab. to piece. Ar low Mer the COUNTY people Pee th ith _ 
inſtrument umew har like the an wetic. K eu. 4. L. tom, 
Fr. 4 pocket or bag! 0M plunder 5 ienltin Thos 44: „ P ; 
lay clam for prave. Ct. ; 

Fo Poact, eco nent. {from pc's, Fr. a bag] 1. To d firov the 
game by illepal methods, to carry on gime privately in a bas, to Fog) 
game. 2. I's be damp. Clay land burn in izt weather, chap in : 
mer, and pa in winter. Alete. | 

Po'actre {of jorh] a deftrover of game by illegal methods, on 
ſteals game. 

Poa'cuixt5s [of pony] marſhineſs, dum ugs. re . 

Poa'cur, «tf. damp, mary. The niches ne ver, aus A. 
tier. 

Po'caarn, a water fo. l. 

Pock, & . {from px] a puſtule or dent of the final] por. 

Po cer { pocco, Sax. ice. ur poivette, Fr.] & inile b g wvailly worn 
in garments. 

Pocket of Hel, the quantity of half a ſack. 

To Po cker [pocherrer, Fr.) 1. To put into the pocket. 2. To 
pocket p. * proverbial tori, that denotes tue GOWN wr taking any 
thing cl ndeſtinely. | 

Pu'ckeT-Book [of prefer? and bot] a niper book eaied in the pocket 
for hal notes or memorandutis. | 

Po'ckET-GL ass [of p:ckrt and g/] a portiblelort ins glaſs. 

Po'cx-#0Lt [of , and 447} 4 pry dent, of car made by the ſmall 
rox. | 

bockt rss [of oc ty] ſt te or condition of being pootey. 

Po'cKLINGTON, a mirket town of tie Kotte of Vork Fire, 18; 
mile trom London. ; 

Po'cxy [of r; pocca. S2x.j having ihe po, ihf. Geld with the pox. 

Po's o. Tr. {in munc bonk: | 2 little 85 „nd 15 zul the contrar, t0 48 "Y 
and therefore diminithes tue trough of the roman of the word: 
joined with it. | 

Poco x15 [of Virginia and Moron] a root peculiar to thoſe places, 
of 2Cmir:ble-cftica'y to gi apo lilly, and aches. 

Po'cuLExT, „%. [Y n. Lat. cup} bt tor drink. 

Pop ber de or bab, Du. à little home, er] the huk or ſhell of 
any pulic, containing the palle 4> can, Pas, S.. the cuie or cap- 
ſulc of feeds. 

Popa'crta [mays of T:95;. gen. of Tv, à foot, and 42725, Cr. 2 
lay ing hold of] the gout in the Fei. See CH AGA. 

PoDs GRIGAL, 429 [ 2:64771x63, T:G2y;2. GT. p ae. La. gout. 
1. Proceeding from tie gout in the foot, pouty, relating to the 2out. 2 
Anlicted with the gout. 

Po bur | from p44] a gatherer of peas-cods, beans, and of! pulſe 

obi“ s rA, or Tobr'srA TE, Lat. (mn faly. Venice, Genus, Ce 
mog ittrate who adminiticrs juitice in teveral tree Cir us, 

Po'bex, Lat {in anatomy] the fundanert or breech. 

Pop:;:.. %%. a puddle, a plith. Sizzey. 

Po't wu | Poo wits Fr. Feetue, It. vp Port. and jt. A. (;: ate 01 
poetry, a compolition in verſe of a due length and wealuty, A of 
verſes. See Por r. | | 

Po'rsv Die, Fr. 7 eſa, It. geeſe: Lat. of ting: Of gn Gr. 6 
make, frame, or invent] 1. The work ot a poet, a poem, a e en 
poſition, poetry. A piece of chrittian p:cf. Lrown u Le nt ot 
compoſing poems, or picces in verſe, A poem 1 te work 0; che poet, 
ory is his tall or Craft of matog ; the very Cen ell, Ing cult 07 
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work. B. 7c! A ſhort conceit engraved on a ring, 
Fr. e t, p. Port. and Lat. S. Gr. a maker] 
wwe who compoſes poems or diſcourſes 
Ut wth hitman, Divden has given us a much better defi- 
7 non Cn; 22 15 2 *24kER, as the word fignifies ; and he 
\. vt, tt (NYENT, hath his name for nothing. Dryden. 
\ to Aro le bereden, in nis irt of Perry. 
| I. a pl ry, vile, petty poet. a pitiſul rhimer. Ho- 
1a. ee willing et ers, that ſpend themſelves in gla- 
Hine Iten Feten. 
of be. prevefia, It. of pretiſ/a, pica foeetrida, Lat.] a 
12 t ce GRE, and read, a mae that acts. 
10, or Vo01i TICAL, 4d. | poetique, Fr. poetico, It. and Sp. poeti- 
„rar, Gr.] pertaining to poetry, ſuitable to poetry, ex- 


reed in portry. 
rich. Julie [in the drama] is uſed to ſignify a juſtice in the 
erjbution of re ards aud punihments to the ſeveral perſons, at the ca- 
tilophe 7 Cote of a piece, antwerable to the ſeveral characters in which 
they hive appeared. | > 

Parat V and Settino of the Sun {in aſtronomy] a riſing and 
jetting of then. pe: uliar to the ancient ports, who referred the riſing 
and ict g of the ſtars to that of the fun, and accordingly made three 
ſorts cf rifings ard ſettings, ⁊ix. Colmical, acronical, and heliacal; 
nien ie. 
to nean, ado, (of pretical] after the manner of a poet, with the 
qualities of poetry, by the fiction of poetry. | 

10 letzt, or To Po'tTIZEE, verb nent. [poetiſer, Fr. pretiztare, 
It. , Sp.] wo act the port, to compule poems, to write like a 

et. ; 
| Prat, fbf. [pretris, Lat. whence poetridas picas in Perſius] a fe- 
mie pot. Mott peerleſs poerre/s. Spenſer. 

PII 
nietric | cunmoliticn. 2. Poems, poetical pieces. See Poksv. 

E a [rene Of Tvywne, Or. beard] a fort of comet or bla- 
Zin” ar, Mich a beard. | 

1 11 GNANCY, /#'/t. [of prignavt, Fr.] 1. Sharpneſs, the power of ſti. 
muluting the palate, 2. Int power of irritation, aſperit y. : 
[ rorgnoant, Fr. pungens, Lat.] 1. Sharp, tart, biting, ſti- 
mul ting the palate. 2. Severe, piercing, painful. Some poignant diſ- 
glace. S. 3. Satyrical, cutting, keen, bitter, — 

F Cao Lie, Fr.] a line ſharp jointed iron, fixed in a wooden 
berge, whict the horſeman holds in the right hand. to prick a leaping 
horte in the croup, Sc. to make him yerk cut behind. 

"To Pun, wb act. | pointer, Fr. appuntare, It. in the firlt ſenſe, pur- 
t- in the rod) 1. lo make ſharp at the end, to forge or grind to a 
pont. 2. % di:tinguifh writing, Sc. by points or flops. 3. To dircet 
towards an Hhjcct by way of forcing it on the notice. 4. To direct the 
EvC on no ©, 5. Vo ſhow as by directing the finger without. Aud 
pine wu tif beautics. Addiſon. G. [ Pointer, Fr.] to direct towards a 
place; 15, the canon were perxred agaiuſt the fort. 

offer, derb rent. 1. To note with the finger, to force upon the 
notice de cting the finger towards it. 2. To have words or ſentences 
didingunhed by points. Fond the Jews are of their method of painting. 
Fb., z. To indicate as dogs do to ſportſmen. 4. To ſhow, with ax 
before the thing ſhown. To point at what time the balance of power 
wis molt equatiy keld. Srefe. | | 

Pos vt, Fr. punta, It. prevto, It. and the ſame Sp. punffum, Lat.] 
r. A tap end of any thing. 2. A firing with a tag to it. 3. [With 
gavigatots] a cape, headland, promontory ; ſo that when two points of 
land are in a right line againſt each other, as the innermoſt is hindered 
om being ic-n by the outermoſt, they ſay they are one in another. 4. 
Utting fan epigram, a briſk lively turn at the cloſe of an epigram ; a 
vntende termiuated with (ome remark ble turn of words or thought. 5. 
An inciv:flle part of (pace. 6. A mark of d iſtinclĩon in writing, a ſtop. 
. A taall tpace, On ove ſmall print of lard. Prior. 8. A fort of 
ren le-work luce. g. [Pan dum, Lat.] an indiviſible part of time, an 


ent, moment. 10. Punctilio, niccty. 11. Part required of time or 


i e. critteal moment, exact place. At the point to die. Genet. 12. 
3316, fate. 13. A ſpot. a part of a ſurface divided by ſpots, divi- 
hon by marks into which any thing is diſtinguiſhed in a circle or other 
plane. 14. Particular place to which any thing is directed. 15. Re- 
tp-t. regard. In print of religion and in point of honour. Bacon. 16. 
An im, tac aft of aiming or ſtriking. What a aint your falcon made. 
Gba. youre. 7. The par icular thing required. There is no creature 
fo con eaptilely, but by reſolution may gain his pornt. I. Eftrange. 
Particular hend, fubject matter, example, inftance. The letter is in 
cry hunt n admirible pattern. Sai. 19. A ſingle potion, a ſingle 
a Hermon, » Eng'e part of a complicated queſtion, a ſingle of any 
Whale. Thee is no point wherein J have ſo much labour d. Sift. 20. 
A note, a tune. 21. In geometry] according to Euclid, is that which 
ban parts or is indiviſible ; or (as others define it} is the beginning of 
wogn/tude, and eoncoived fo fall as to have no parts; being the ſame 
in quantity as a cypher in number. 

Por [In aenomy] a term applied to certain parts or places, 
marked inte heavens, and diſtinguiſhed by proper epithets; as 

Cantal bees lin aſtronomy and geography] the four grand divi- 
fons of the horizon, cut, wen, north, and fouth. 

„tie boxes {in wtronomy} are the points wherein the equator 
and ech tie interſect. called the north and fourth points, and the inter- 
ſe*tions of the horizon with the prime vertical, called the eaſt and well. 

Feorti of Ports fin aſtronomy] are the zenith aod nadir. | 

Porz1s of Station [with ailronomers] are thoſe degrees of the zodiac, 
in which a planet ſcems to ſtand quite ſtill, and not o move at all. 

Parr of Diane, is a point in the horizontal line, fo far diſtant 
from the principal point, a+ the eye is remote from the ſame. 

Pore of it or2rwe, Of a concave glaſs, is the fame as virtual focus. 

Polar of (uta Flexnre in geometry] is the point of a curve, 
whercin it is bent or inflected to a part contrary from that it tended to 
before. | 

Porxr Fand fin gunnery] is when the piece being levelled, the ſhot 
er bullet goes directly forward, and does not move in a crooked line; 
it to the Pome blank or white mark. 

Porx'r A i, ex ct or exactly in the point cf view. You are rather 
faint de wife in yo87 accoutrements. Shake/prare. 


rache, Gr.] 1. The att or pradlice of writing poems, 


POI 


PortT [in heraldry] is when two piles are borne in a coat of arms, 
ſoas-to have their points meet together in any part of the eſcutcheon. 

PorsT Dexter parted ten [in heraldry] an abatement due to a bragga. 
dochio, who boatted of more than he did or can do. 

Foix in Pont Sanguine in heraldry} a mark of diminution, which 
* mon who is lazy or flothful in the army. 

oN Plain Sanguine {in heraldry] an abatement proper for a li 
that tolls falſe ſlorics to his 1— 4 * 

PorsxtT Iverte {in heraldry} is when a poiat deſcends from the chief 
downwards ; poſfeting two thirds of the chief; but diminithing, as it 
approaches the point of the eſcutcheon. 

o1N'r in Bend, or Potx t in Bar = heraldry} is when the point i; 
placed tranſrerſe in the ſituation of a bend or bar. 

Pois {in horſementhip] a horſe is ſaid to make a point, when, Work- 
ing upon volts, he does not obſerve the round regularly, but putting a 
little out of his ordinary ground, makes a tort of angle or point by his 
cireular tread. 

PorxT [in n. uſic] 2 mark or note anciently uſed to diſtinguiſh the 
tones, | 

Foix r [in navigation] is one of the degrees into which the circum- 
ference of the horizon or the 32d part of the mariner's compaſs, contain- 
ing 1 1 degrecs 15 minutes, the half of which, viz. five degrees 38 mi- 
nutes 15 called the half point, and the half of the laſt, being wo degrees 
49 minutes. is called a quarter point. 

PorxT of Concourſe [in optics} is that point where the viſual rays in- 
clining towards each other, and being ſufficiently lengthened, meet 
together and are limited in the middle and croſs the axis. 

PorxT Y Incidence [in optics] is that point upon the ſurface of a glaſs, 
or any body, on which a ray of light falls.” 

oT of Drſperfe:n [in optics} is that wherein the rays begin to di- 
we - common) called the virtual focus. | 

our of Refeimn {in optics] is a point on the ſurface of a glaſs or 
other body, whence a ray is reflected. 

Po: x r Refra&ton [in optics] is the ſurface of a glaſs or other reſract- 
ing ſurface, wherein the retraction is effected. | 

o1xT of Sight {in perſpective] is a point on a plane marked out b 
a right line. 2 from = woes Br. to the plane. 4 
Foix r of Concarrence [in peripeRtive] is the as the principal 

nt. 

PorxT of Jie [in ive] is a point at diſtance from a buildi 
or other object, r has the Gat advantageous view or nw 
pect of the tame. 
gy che [in phyſics] is the ſmalleſt or leaſt ſenſible object of ſight, 
marked with a pen, point of a compaſs, or the like. 

Serfile PorxT [according to Mr. Locke] is the leaſt particle of mat- 
ter or ſpace that can be ducerned, and which to the quickeſt fight 1s 
about 30 ſeconds of a circle, whereofthe eye is the center. 

PorxTe [in muſic bocks] ſigniſies to ſeparate or divide each note one 
from another in a very plain and diſlinct manner. | | 

Poi'xTED, adj. or part. pal. ¶ peintu, Fr.] 1. Having a ſharp point, 
Marp. 2. Epigrammatical, abounding in conceits. 

PorxTED Fin heraldry] as a croſs pointed is that which has the ex - 
tremities turned off in points by ſtrait lines. 

Por't:TEDLY, ady. [of pointed] in a pointed manner. 

Por'xTEDx Es [of pointed] 1. Sharpneſs, pickedneſs, with afperity, 
B. Jolnj.n. 2. 1 ſmartneſs. Dryden. es | 

Por'xTEL, a pencil; allo any thing on a point. Derbam. 

Pot't:TER, 22 [of point] 1. Any thing that points. 2. A kind of 
9 dog that points 1 e to ſportſmen. 

01'NT1ING, part. af. of print ponct ua, Fr. i — or 
in writing; 0 ſhewin wth the — Se. 27 OINT. __ 

Poi x TIN the Cable | with failors] is the untwiſting it at the ends and 
I-!{i-ning the yarns, and twiſting them again, and then faſtening it with 
a piece of marline, to prevent it from ravelling out. 

PoixTixG {with grammarians} the art of dividing a diſcourſe by 
points, into periods or members of periods, for the better underſtanding 
and pronunciation. | 

PorxTIXG [with navigators] is the marking what point or place a 
ſhip is upon the chart. | 

o1xTING [in gunnery] is the levelling or directing a cannon or mor- 
tar- piece, ſo as to play againſt any certain point. 

Por'xT1x6-STOCK, ſub/t. [of printing and ffock] ſomething made the 
ſubject of ridicule. Made a wonder and a pointing-/tock. Shakeſpeare. 

Pot'xTLEss, adj. [of point] having no point, blunt, not ſharp. Lay 


PorxTs [with grammarians] are comma's (,) colons (:), ſemicolons 
(), periods (). point of admiration (!), of interrogation (?). | 

PorxTs [in Hebrew] are certain characters, which in the writings of 
that language, ſerve to ſupply the abſence of the vowels, and are placed 
above, or beneath. or about the middle of a letter, as a fort of points. 

PoixTs {in heraldry] the points of an eſcutcheon are the ſeveral dif- 
ferent parts of it, denoting the local poſition of any figure. | 

To Pois, verb act. [ feſer, Fr. prſare, It. jeſar, Sp. pwyſo, C. Br.] 
to weigh, to bring to an equal balance. See Polzx. | 

Poi sox, Fr. [ p:ngona, Sp. prob. of patio, Lat.] 1. A mali qu2- 
liry, in ſome animal, vegetable, or mineral body, which ers it hurt- 
ful, and even mortal to thoſe that take it, and by means not obvious to 
the ſenſes, venom. 2. Figuratively applied to any thing of o- 
lignity, or 2 bad effects. The tongue is an unruly 2 of dead - 
ly ps:iſor. St. James. | 

To Por'sox [enęeiſenner, Fr. emponconar, Sp.] 1. To give poiſon to 
any one, to infe + with poiſon. 2. To — 4 injure 2 by poiſon 
given. 3. To corrupt, to taint. 

To Porsox a Piece [in gunnery] fignifies the ſame as to clog and nail 
it up. 
—— [of priſcn] 1. One who poiſons. 2. A corrupter, one that 
depraves. The common fci/oners of youth. South. 

— adj. [of poiſen] pertaining to, or full of poiſon, veno- 
mous, having the qualities of poiſon. 
| Por'sonoOUsLY, adv. [of pe:ſoncus] venomouſly. 

Por'sox0U3NF55 [of ] poiſonous quality, venomouſneſs 

Po1'50w-TREE, f. [toxicodendron, Lat.] a plant. 

Por'TRAL, or Po'tTREL, f. ¶ poictrel, pritrine, " mpg Fr. 
rale, It. pecterale, Lat.] 1. A corſlet. 2. Armour the 
horie. Skinner. 3. A graving tool. 


that pozatleſs clergy -weapon by. Dryden. 


of a 


Porze, 


POL 


PotzxE, ſabſft. | prids, Fr.] 1. Weight, force of any thing tending to 
the centre, graviiation. 2. Balance, equipoize. 3. A regulaunz pow- 
cr. Often want the poize of judgment. Dr; den. 

To Porze | pe/er, Fr.] 1. To balance, to nold or place in eq:ilibrio, 
7 qua = 2. To be equiponderant to. 3. Lo wei h mentally, 
Poixe the weight, and diicetu the evidence oi tue ciewyetl 2 gumeniwPyons, 
South. 4. lo oppreis with weight. - 

Poxe ¶ poche, Fr. pocca, Six ] a ſmall bag, a poctet. 

To buy a Pig im a Poxt, to buy unſight, or untecn. 

To Poks, werb a. prob. ot po: ber, Fr. poks, Su.) 1. To feel in 
the dark, to ſearch any th ng wita a long inſtrument, to rake or puddle 
with a ſtick, &c. 2. To pre purbiindiy. 

Po'«ER, an iron inſtrument or bar to ſtir the fire. 

Poxes. See Poxt. Long-fleeved gowns anuentiy worn. 

Pol. A CE, a ſort of ſlip or ſea- veſſel, uſed in the Metierrancan. 

Po'tak, ag. [ pala re, Fr. polare, It. poluris, fron: fel. Lat the pole} 
8 to the poles ot the world, lying ner the pole, inluing trom 
the pole. 

Por ax Cirdes [with aſtronomers] two leſſer circles of the ſphere which 
are parallel to the equa or, and at an qual diſtance of 24 — and 
| a half from the polar points or poles of the work, and the tropics. 

Pol ax Dial, one whoſe plane is parallel to tome great ciicle pa" ng 
through the poles, ſo that tue pole i, neither raiſed above, nor depreiivel 
below the plane. | 

Pol Ax Projection, is a repreſent ition of the globe of heaven and earth, 
draun mathematically on the plane of one of the polar ci cles. 

Pot a xIT Y [of par] the quality of a thing conſidered as having 
poles ; alſo the property of the loaditune, in poiuting to the poles of the 
world. | 

Po't ary, 425. [ p:/arts, I at.] tending to the pole, having a direction 
towards the poles. 

To Port, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to furniſh with poles. To le 
your hops. Mortimer. | | 
_ Pole {| ole, pal, par, Fr. polo and paulo, Sp. fals, It. pole, Sax. fe- 
las, palus, Lat.] 1. Along ſtaft, a meature of length. 2. A rod or peich, 
containing hve yards and a halt, 180 of which make an acre. 
2. Either extremity of the axis of t e earth. See Poles F the i ori, 
4. A tall picce of timber erected. | | 

Pole { with mathemaricians] is 2 point go degrecs diſtant from the 
plane of any circle, and in a line jperpenciculur.y rartcd in ita center, 
which line 13 called the axis. : 

Pol. E of @ Glaſs [in optics] is the thicke!t part of a convex, or the 
thinneſt of a concave gl.. 1s 

Poti r [in ſpherics] is a point cqually G iſtant from every part of the 
2 ot a greater circle of the ſphere, as the center is from 4 

in þ 
K 2 [from ele and ac] a fort of ax fixed on a long pole. | 

PoLe car [prob. of p. or Peland. q. d. Peli, and cat, becoauic 
they — in Poland) a kind of wild-cat, the htchew, a ſtinking 
animal. : | 

Po'LEDaviss, a fort of coarſe canvas, wherewith ſail-ware was made, 

Pol E Mig, or Pole'mical, adj. [ priemique, Fr. of a , Gr. Mar] 
Pertaining to controverſy or diſpute, controverſial, diſputativcs. 

PoLe'mics, ploy. | ox folemic, ſul l. , Gr.] difput itions, ar- 
guings, treatiſ.s, or diſcourſes, about controverizal points; alſo a diſpu- 
tant, a controvertiſl. Each ſtaunch gol, mic ſtubborn as a rock. Tope. 

Por r NON, Lat. [in botany] wild ſage. 

Pol. EMB “ c ο [of misde, war, and oxorw, Gr. to view; in optics] 
is a kind of crooked or oblique proſpeRive glais, contrived fer /ceing ob- 
jecis that do not lie directly before the eye. 

Poi. xs of @ Dial ate the zenith and nadir of the place, in which the 
fame dial wou'd be an hori-ontal one. | 

Por rs of the Echptic or Zodiac [in aſtronomy] are points in the ſolſti- 
tial colure, 23 degrees 30 minutes dittant from the poles of the world, 
through which all the circles of longitude paſs. | 
— _ F the Equator [in aitronomy} are the ſame with thoſe of the 


: Por Es of the Horizon [in aſtronomy] are the points called zenith and 


Pol Es of the World [with aſtronomers] are the two ends of the ima- 
ginary axis or right line, about which the ſphere of the univerſe is con- 
ceived to move or turn. I he northern is called the arctie pole, and the 
_ the antarctic pole. To the utmoſt pole. Parad. Loft, Book I. 

4. 

— in magnetics} are two points in a load - ſtone, correſponding to 
the poles of the world, the one pointing to the north, and the other to 

the fouth. | 
 _ Po'ls STAR [with aſtronomers, Sc.] is a ſtar in the tail of the littie- 
bear (which is a conſtellation of ſeven ttars) and is very near the exact 
north-pole of the world. | | 
 Po'LEYMOUNT as, /ubft. [polizm, Lat.] a plant. | 

Pot cr, Fr. the regulation and government of a city or country, ſo 
far as regards the inhabitants. | 
Pore, aj. [of police] regulated, formed into a regular courſe of 
adminiſtration. Bacor. 


Po Lie | policia, Sp. pulitia, Lat. wenurun, of ., Gr, a city] 1. 


The laws, orders, aud regulations, preicribcd for the conduct and go- 
vernment of ſtates and communities, the art of government, chiefly 
with regard to foreign powers. 2. A prudent management of affairs, 
ſubtilty, ſtratagem. 3. [ Polega, Sp] a warrant for money in the pub- 
lic funds. See Praslax Empire, and read there Med:-Perfran. 

Pol ic v Iuſuram e ¶ pil:z=a, It.] an inſtrument or written obligatory, 
which inſures merchandizes, ſhips, houſes, Sc. to the perſon inſuring, to 
make good the thing inſured. | — | 

tore goes beyond ſiren» th. 
Hiſtory, and daily experience, give innumerable inflances to aſcertain the 
truth of this proverb. | 

To Po'Lisn, verb af. ¶ polir, Fr and Sp. pulire, It. polis, Lat.] to 
make ſmooth, to make clear or bright by attrition, to burniſh, to glots ; 
| alfo to civilize, to refine a perſon's manners. | : 

N o Po'Lisu, verb naut. to anſwer to che act of poliſhing, to receive a 
1 Po'LisH, ali. | poliſſure, poli, Fr.] 1. Artificial gloſs, brightneſs cauſed 
by attrition. 2. Elegances of manners. 

Po't15HaBLE [of hdi] capable of being poliſhed. ? 

—_— {of polis] the perſon or initrument that gives a brightneſs 
Or pics. 


PO J. 


Po LISH1NG, part. af, of pa,; of aun, i, Lu, wink. 
ſmooth, cluar, or bright ; allo refiving the mig. zu , S * 

Polite [ poli, Fr. patito, It. of pits), Lat.) 1. Well pointed, wall 
Enithed, glodly, brooch. . Elegant of manners, weil bid, - arcor- 
pitheu, gerte-l, | 

Pot.i1tLy, ade. ſof priite; paliment, Fr. „ . Lat.] centcely, alte: 
a well accompliſhed manner, with elegance of manners. 

Port“ rANEss [ polirefie, Lat.] accompliſunent or elegance of manner. 
gentiluy, good breeding. 5 

Por ire [ politique, F. =:rix, Gr.] 1. Political. civil. In this 
lente p4iciced 15 almoſt always uſed, except in the phraſe toy petit. 3. 
Prudent, verſed in affairs. Palilic grave counte!. Shao /peare. 3. Art- 
lal. cunning. In this ſcaſe p.47/:cal is not uſed. I have been bol:tic 
with my friend, ſmooth with my enemy. $5 /peare. | 

POL iCAL [ pritigue, Ir. polinies, It. and Sp. of poiiticus, Lat. - 
rin N. Gr.]. 1. Belonging io policy or p licks, relating to the manage- 
went of public attairs. 2. Cunning, f&i!ful. 

Pol. TICAL Arithmetic, is the application of arithmetical calculations 
to poitical utes, as the public revenues, number of people, extent and 
value of lands, taxes, trade, commerce, manufictures, and all things 
reſting io the wealth, power, ſtrength, Oc. of an tion. 

_ PoiU'TiCaLLY, adv. (of pelitical ; politiquement, Fr.) 1. With po- 
licy, artfully, politickly. 2. With rela- ion to the adminiſtration of pub- 
lic affairs. 

PoiiTICA'STER, Aa. a petty ignorant pretender to politics. IZ 
trange. | h 5 

Fol tri c:iax | polaticien, Fr. po.fticas, Lat. of Gr.) 1. A flateſman 
one ſited in poluics, one vericd in the arts, of gover:. nent. 2. A man 
of artihce or deep contrivance. iis ſaucte's ſhall vouck uin a p:.{igan 
South. | 

Po"tiTicxr.y, ado. {Of j5{ti.] artfully, cunuiul de 


I 
done. Shaft. peare. 


Po'tiTics [ folitigue, Fr. Falte a, It. and Lat. ur-, Gr 1 he 18 
part of ethics, or the art or procuce of governing a itte or commun 
wealth, for the maintenanc of the public 1fifety, order, tr: zaziny, and 
good morals, policy; alto books texting of public attaits. : 


P>cirure, Fr. [ poltiarra, Lat.] the glos gen by the 4 o. lift 


ng or ttimming. 
o [ paiitezza, It. mwuruax, Gr.] form of government of a ct 
or commonwealth, civil chemin. A forn of church government oc 
church polity. Hooker. Se: Bien, EAAR CA, and Fries: rERLASS, 
compared. | 
Po'tiver. Hat. [e. Gr.] th. herb phley- mountain. 
Pol l ll, Fr. poll, Du. we 1 4+] 1. Ihe hed. 2 Ali of the 


| names of thoſe that vote at the teen on of magiltrates, S. a 1c ilter of 


heads. 3. A fiſh, called venerally a ckab ; a chevin. 

'Fo Por, verb act. [troin the fubſt ! 1. To pull hair from the head. 
to clip ſhort, to ſhear. 2. In this fer fe is uſed folkd jherp, thuryh they 
are naturally devoid of hows. 3. o lap the top of trees, 4. To 
mow, to crop. 5. Lo plunder, to firip, to pill. A preteice to pe 


and pill the people. Porigz. 6. Jo take a liit or regiſter of priſons 7. 


Jo enter one's name in a lid or reg iter. 8. lo inert into a nuwbcr 5» 
a vo er. And þ:// tor point. of faith hi trufty vote. Ticked. 


Poll Mene;, a tax uvon the heads of men, either upon all indiffe- 


rently, or according to their ſeveral degree and diſtinctions. 

Port Silver, a perſonal tribute, anticnty impoſed upon the poli cr 
perſon of every one; of u omen from the ag of twenty- one, and men 
from fourtcen. 8 

Pol I- Tax, 2 tax to which every ſabject i; to pay a certain ſum of 
monty appointed. | . 

Po'i:t.ianD. 1. Ackeven, or chub-fſh. 2. Bran, with ſome meal in 
it. 3. {With hunters] a flag or male ecer, which has calt his head. 

PolLARD, or PoLtEtGEzk {in huſbandry] an old tree wich basben 
often topt. | 

Pol Lan, a clipped ſpurious coin, in antient times uſed in England. 
Certain counterfeit pieces coined by the French, called , crocars, 
and roſaries. Camden. OD 

Por lav {it ſeems derived from gala, Sp. word, and ſhould 
accordingly be written palabre} tatrery. | 

Po'LLES, a finer powder, than what is commonly underſtood by fars- 
1 ; alſo a fort of fine bran. | | | | 

Tol. Cx ria [among the Roman] the goddefs of power. 


neck. 


Po“ L ix S, part. af. {of ; which fe cuttir g the har, Oc. alſo a 


taking or giving the names of voters. 

Po'LLOCK, a fort of hill. | | | 

To PoLLu'rr, wrb fer. Fr. foil, Lot.] 1. To make un- 
clean 2. [In a religious tente] to deſice or wake thy, to ſtain, to cor- 
rupt by mixtures of ill. 3. 10 taint wich guile. 

PoLLu'TevNEss [of i] ftate of bug polluted, filthineſs, defile- 
ment, | 

PuLLu'rtr {of poitutr] he who pollates, a defiler. a corrupter. 

Por u tox, Fr. [of jo!{utin, L. at.] 1. The att of defiling. 2. The 
ſtare of being deſiled; uncicannef(s, defiternent. | 

Nocturnal Pol vu fiox, an involuntary voiding cf the ſemen in the 
night, during ſleep. | | 

Po't1.ux [:92ud:vxn;, Gr.] a fixed tir in the ſign Gemini, 

Pour [with the vulgar] a blow, . 2. a goud yt on the pate, a good 
blow or knock on the head. It ſeems a corrupiion of peil. 

PoiTrOO'N, or PoLTRoO'z tren, Fr. poitrone. It. price truncato. 
from the thumb cut off; it being once a practice of cowards to cut off 
their thumbs, that they might not be compelled to ſerve in war. Sau- 
maiſe. Menage derives it from the Italian polrro, a bed, as cowards feign 
themſelves ſick a- bed. Others derive it from pee. or petto, a young, 
unbroken horſe] a coward, or daſtard, one who wants courage to per- 
form any thing great or noble, a ſconndrel, a nidget. Patience is for 


fpoltrens. Shakeſpeare. 


Po'LTRON (with falconers] a name given to 2 bird of prey, when the 
nails and talons of his hind toes are cut oc, herein his chiet force and 
armour lay; in order to intimidate hint and prevent hin from fying at 
the game. 5 

Po'Ly, the ſame with peer; which ice. 

Poi x [v, Gr.] a prefix often found in the compoſition of word: de- 
rived from the Greek, ard intiiuating multitude ; as pelyger,, a tgure of 
many angles; pe, an twice With any feet, 


Pot v 


Po'LL-EviL {of p and cv.; in hories] a Ghia in the nape of the. 


—_ 


POL 


Brace TrO, Lat. [Mal, Gr. ] the plant ſtar thiſlle. or 
TYLER 
1 acor's rise a4. rie, much, and arne, Gr. to hear] multi- 
ning or man nith ing found. ; 
Pei.) *STICS Oo T4>.v;, many or much, and & Ra, Gr.] inftru- 
mert {ur multiplying or mugnifyirg ſounds. 2 
Pin rA. Gr. (2. 4. a collection of flowers] a famous collection 


of common places, inaiphaberical order, made firſt by Domini Nanni de 
NI: , of great ſervice to orators, preachers, Ec. of the lower clats. 
P:,LS rut MON h,, of T7:ky, many, and ad, Cr. a 


„er herb to called] the herb golden knap or batchelors buttons. 

Pot a xTHO: (2:24:32, of 7:Av and 4,9, Gr.] a plant which 
ben many flowers; as verhanm, &c. a 

robe, ac. [of S, many or much, and agr., Gr. 
tune] bearing much fruit. 

Por. ennrg 5 rox, Lat. [T-Net of T:v;, much or many, and 

* , r. profitable] a ſovereign oil good in many diſtempers. 

Pot yvoxt won ( Gr. 9. d. What has many thanks} an herb 
ike wild favory or originy. 

Pot. pr at., or PoLYE DROUVs, adj. IN, from wave, many, 
and . Gr. baſe or ſide, Pc-, Fr.] of the form of a polyecron. I he 
rrotuberant particles may be ſpherical, elliptical, cylindrical, polredrical. 
Brie. Ihe exterior ſurface covered with {mall pahedroaus cryttals. UH ed. 
evnrd. | 

Pory:s prox, or PorvnenrRON [TN, Gr. what has many ſeats 
or baſes] a ſolid figure or body, confitting of many ſides. : 

Gr:1:-:/ic Por.ytprRON, a ſlone or body having ſeveral faces, on which 
various kinds of dials are drawn. 

Porv:p:ox [in optics] a glaſs or lens, conſiſting of ſeveral plain 
2 Cifpoted into a convex form, commonly called a multip), ing 
o1aſs. | 
* Porv'Gatag or Por vd (pale, Gr. what has much milk] 
the herb milk- wort. | 

Por 1 'Gamrsr [from p-4y2amy} one that has, or has had, more wives 
or huſbands at a time than one, particularly one that holds the lawful- 
neſs of more wives than one at a tine. See Pot ux. 

Pol. v HA [ prize wie, Fr. poiigama, It. and Sp. fol i gamia. Lat. 
TA ame, Gr. 7. a. marriage with many] the late of having many 
waves, properly at the fanie time; alio at different times. Query, if Mr. 
Locke has not given us a juſter definition, when ſaying, that fel gumiy 
is the having e than one af once. 

* I mean as to cur modern uſe of the term; for as to its acceptation 

in the (Heck. J. Poll. Onom, I. 3. p. 290. alures us, that "tis a word 

applicable to rr r. Ager. ad. IJle nur. H. Stefani. Con- 
 Hanrtin, &e. See IxXCEST and Big au compared. 

PotiGca tony {pelygarchie Fr. poligarchia, It. wikuy of mov, 
and <e-, Gr. dominion} a government that 1+ in the hands of many. 

PYuregiorr, ad. [piirolette, Fr. wawydwerra, of ez; and yurra, 
Gr. the tonove] of many languages; as the polyg/or biole. 

Po :.1G107, . one ſkilled in ſeveral languages. Ihe pt or 
Inovitt is a !-:arned man. Harl. | 

Porn Go: G1TAa [mwywrre, Gr.] the American mockbird, fo called 
ec ute it initates the notes of all birds, and alſo excceds all in the 
wectneſs of its voice. See PoLyYCLOTT. £ 

Poiyrcox {[pilrgene, Fr. poligens, It. poiyganins, Lat. of ,. 
from cn, many, and wa, Gr. angle} a multilateral figure, or a f- 
gure ha11ov many angles, or whoſe perimeter conhits of more than our 
udes and angles. 

Pos do in fortification] a ſpot of ground, having many ſides and 
angles forated according to the rules of art. 

Rexniar Por xGox {in geometry] is one whoſe ſides and angles are all 
equal one to another. 

Irrepular Pol dor {in geometry] one whoſe fides and angles are 
nl. | 

Extericr Pol. vdox [in fortification} is the out lines of all the work 
drawn from one outmoſt angle to another. 

Interior Vu..ccox {in fortification} is the main body of the works or 
ute, excluding the out works. | 
PO1LYGUNAL, adj. {of pahgen, of cixvyunt3-, Gr. ] pertaining to a po- 

gon. 

por vdo, Nambers [in arithmetical progrefiions] are the ſums of 
w117.0ticu} pragreſſions, beginning at unity. By 

POL 1 GON ATUN [N , of ren, much or many, and you, Gr. 
2 nee de joidt] the herb Solomon's feal. | 

Por 1G0n0iDts {aiAvyncgrg, Cr. ] an herb having leaves like laurel. 
Sce Pot 1Gonta tos. = | 

Simelor PourGons, are ſuch as have their angles ſeverally equal and 
the nd about thoſe angles proportionable. See POLYGON. 

Line of ervgoxs {on a ſector} a line containing the homologous 
ſides of the ft nine regular polygons (i. e. from a regular triangle to a 
dodecagon) inſcribed in tac ſame circte. 

Py Go xun E,: Gr. ] the herb knot graſs. 

PULYG%aM {moAvyeapp®., of wit;, much or many, and yeaugr, 
Gr. a ine a figure conſiſting of a great number of lines. | 

Por v 1219105, Lat. {eouyaup®, Gr.] a kind of Jaſper ſtone, 
with many white flreaks. See PoLYGrav. 
| POL CRAPIY (of EZ Av, much, and can, Gr. writing] the Art of 
writing in Vanues unutual manners of Cypher; as alſo of deciphering 
tie fame. | 

POL 123530'N10, @4 pertaining to a poly hedron or figure with many 
des. See Por vepriuCal. 

Port vu pos Figure ſof h ⁰ , Gr.] Vith etricians, A ſolid 
contained under and Conkiling of many ſides, which, if they are regu- 
lar polvgons, all fimilar and equal, and the body be inſeribable within 
the ſuriace of the ſi hore, it is then called a regular body. See PoLy- 
FDORICAL, | 


VOL Matir (of ciuc, much or Many, and waters, Gr. to learn] 
the knowledge of many arts and ences ; alle an acquaintance with a 
great Muny Gacrent ſchjecis. 


POM 


Pot vywo'rPHEM Os, Gr. of many ſnapes [in anatomy] the fourth bore 
of the foot, ſo called from the diverſity of its wer gt 

Por yuy'Tiy {of eau; much or many, and au., Gr. a fable] a 
multiplicity of tables in an epick or dramatic poem. See Eric Pecs. 

Pol yx0 Mat [©:vmu3,, Gr. of many names] having many name; 

Pol. yvow1ar Rove { with algebraifts] ſuch as are compoſed of man: 
names, parts and members. : 

Por yo'PTRON [of , many, and r h, Gr. to ſce] an cp: 
glaſs, through which objects appear multiplicd, but Giminiſhed. 

Por. vo'srEON [of ev, many, and orc, Gr. a bone} that part of 
the foot that has a great many bones. 

Pol + rt rates (of. many, and gran, Gr. a leaf] conſiſtirg 
of many leaves, or of any number above fix. l 

Pot irfrateus Flower, regular, or PoLYPETALOUs Flower, uniſorin 
{with botaniſts] is ſuch whole petals agree together in figure. 

Pot v vt 'Taiovs Fl3:wer, irregular, or Por vPe'Talous Flower, Cif. 
form [with botaniit>] 3 when the petals do not agree together in figur 
or pofttion. 

Por. ven sda, Lat. [of ©, much or many, and Z&yw, Gr. to cat] 
an eating much, a greedy eating. 

Porr Rwtcal [ovuzguart., Gr. of wie, many, and @acuax:e, 
Gr. a medicine] abounding with medicines. See PAMPHAR MACON. 

PoLr1p#40'xts [of av; and gur, Gr. the voice] inftruments to mul- 


tiply or magruity the voice. f | 
much, and pn, Gr. voice] multiplicity o: 


Pot ir no xs, [of miv;, 
ſound. 

Pol. YPLEU RON, Lat. [wi Daven, Gr. of many ſides] the herb 1ib 
wo:t plantain. | = | 

Po'Ly rob Y, eh, Lat. πτπ⏑ττ , of , many, and cue, Gr. 
a foot] the herb oak fern; a cap llary plant with oblong jagged leave: , 
having a middle rib, u hich joins them to the ſtalks running through each 
diviken. Miller. P;p:dy is common on the banks of ditches where 
there are ſtumps cf bid tree, on walls, and by the ſides of wood. 
Hill. 

Po't.y ous, adj. [ pad pus, Lat.] having the nature of a polypus, hav- 
ing many fert or roots. Veh connections. Arbuthner. 

Por x'eToTOx {of e, many, and reis, Gr. caſe] having many 
caſes. 

Pot y*yToTos {with rhetoricians) a figure in which ſeveral cafes 
of the ſame noun, or tenſes of the fame verb, are uſed in the conjoined 
clauſes. 

Po's.y evs, Lat. e, Fr. π]⁰ e nr, of winu;, many, and erg, Gr. 
a foot] 1. Any animal, particularly a fea animal, that has a great many 
feet; 5. c. a particular auimal fo called. 2. [With ſurgeons] polzpns g- 
rifies any thing in general with many roots or feet, as a fleſhy humour or 
excreſcence, gros ing on the inſide of the noſtrils ; injurious to reſpiration 
and fpcech ; alfo a morbid excreſcence m the heart and arteries, conſiſt- 
ing of a thuyù concretion of grumous blood lodged therein. The poly 
of the noſe is ſaid to be an excreſcence of fleth, ſpreading its ences 
am ongtt the laminæ of the os e:hmoides, and through the whole cavity 
of one or both noitrils. Sharp. 

PuLYPYRE'NOUS, adj. [of wiav;, many, and cem, Gr. a kernel] 
which has many feeds or kernels, as the arbutus or ttrawberry. 

PoLYevRE'xous Fruits [with botaniſts) ſuch fruits either of trees or 
herbs, as contain two or more kernels within them. | 

Pol Y&RRil'zoxs, Lat. [wavgrfo, Gr. 9g. d. of many roots] a ſort of 
birthwort. | DE 1 8 | 

PoLysa'rcuy [of av, much or many, and cage, Gr. fleſh] bulki- 
neſs of body, groſſneſs of fleſh. | 

Po'tyscopr {of maavoxeme, from wikes, much or many, and oxomw, 
Gr. to behold] a multiplying glaſs, ſuci as repreſents one object to the 
eye as many. | | 

Pos xs rASsT ¶ poliſpaſte, Fr. ch ne, of vimv, much or many, and 
ga, Gr. to draw, i. e. that may be turned every way] a windlaſs ha- 
ving many pullies or tuckles. = 

PoLY'spasT [in ſurgery] a machine for the reduction of diſlocated 
joints. Archime./es, according to Bruns, is ſuppoſed to have invented 
it, 2 
Pol vsr E“ uOus [of miav;, much or many, and owyua, Gr. ſeed} 
that bears many ſeeds after each flower, or that hath more than ſour 
ſeeds, and this without any certain order or number, 25 the ranunculus, 
crou- foot, anemone, Ec. 2 = 

PoLYSYLLa'BICaL, adj. [of ewuarnmats., Gr.] pertaining to a poly- 
f,llable. See below. ws aig 

PoLYsYLLABICAL Echoes, are echoes which repeat many ſyllables or 


words diſtinctiy. 


Por. YSY'LLAaBLE {folyfpllabe. Fr. poltſillubus, Lat. wikuounaatn, Gr. 


of many ſyllables] a word conſiſting of more than three ſyllables. 


Pot ysY'xDETON {TAtoutrrw, Gr. that has many binders] a rheto- 
rica] figure conſiſting of abundance of conjunctions copulative ; as, I 
came, and ſaw, and overcame. 

Pol xrAT“Isu { polyrheijme, Fr. of aiav;, and 9:&-, Gr. God] the 
doctrine or belief ot a plurality of gods. I he firſt author of polzrhei/m, 
Orpheus, did ailert one ſupreme God. Selling fleet. See Diruxisu. 

OLYTHE 15T | polythee, Fr. from wave, many, and 6:S-, Gr. God] 
one that holds a plurality of gods. See Firft Causk, and Plus AL Arx 
of Perjons in Ged, compared. 

Por- y'TRICHON. or POLY'TRIX, Lat. [e:7px, Gr. that has much 
hair] the herb maiden- hair. 8 

Pol TO“ PUIA,. Lat. [ νν eh, of wig, much, and vpn, Gr. 
nouriſhment] much nouriſhment. | 

Poua“bA, an exerciſe of vaulting the wooden horſe, by laying one 
hand over the pomel of the ſaddle. 

Po'uace [ pomaceum, Lat.] the droſs of cyder preſſings. 

Poxta'crovs, adj. [ prmum. Lat.] conſiſting of apples. 

Powa've, or Fou 0, /. [ pomatum, Lat. pommade, Fr. pomata, 
pamado, It.] a fragrant unguent or ointment made with apples. 

Powa'xbtr [prob. q. d. pomma Pambre, Fr. 1. e. an amber apple] a 
ſweet ball, a periumed ball or powder. Bacon. 

Poma'Tum, Lat. a fweet ointment made of the apples called pome- 
waters and hog's lard. 

To Pouk, verb neut. | pommer, Fr.] to grow to a round head like an 

le. 

Pome-cr'Thon [of pemme, Fr. and citren] a citron-apple. 

PuUMtGRANATE { porum Granadenſe, or pomum granatum, 1. e. 


the ker- 
nalled 


P ON 


geled apple) 1. The tree. 2. The round fruit of the pomegranate 
tree. full of kernels. In times paſt they die tearket with the ccd of a 
em gr anate. Pra ham. 

Pome'rs {wich her. dds] green roundles, the fame that the French call 
tortenux were. 


Pour Para l ſe, the John apple. | | 

Powero'y, or Powexo'yau aß. the name of one kind of apples. 

Powr-Water, the name of an a, pie. 

Pont r EROS Plants or HI p iter, Lat.] are fach as bear fruits, 
round like an apple, or any large pulpy frum, covered with 2 thick ward 
rind or bark, by winch they are Taube trom bacciterus, which 
hare only a thin fin over their fruit. | 

A Craſs Powiuie't, or Ce PomeTTE's Porn [with heralds] is 
2 croſs with round knobs on the ends, fuppoicd to ve derived from pom- 
pc, Fr. an apple. 

Po'mwMEL [of pomenn, Fr. p:ms, It. and Sp appel van wc, Du.] a 
a round ball or knob on the top or head of a tuing. 

Po'wwtL, or Pu uuth [in the manage] a piece of bra's or other me- 
tal. on the top and in the middle of tue ſaddle bo, particularly th. pro- 
tuberant part of the ſ:dd!e before, to which tue holiters, terrup leathers, 
cc. are faſtened; alfo the h.It of a ſword, the knob that balances the 
hl:de of the ſword. | 

To Po uu l. verb a. {this word ſeems to come from ,. Fr. 
to variegate] to beat with the fiſt, to beat with any thing dick or bulky, 
to beat Back and blue, to bruiſe. 

Powo'xa [among the Romans] a goddeſs worſhipped as. the patroneſs 

of gardens and fruit. | 

Pour pon pe. Fr. por pe, Tt. Lat. and Sp.] 1. State, grandeur, ſpl-n- 
dor, pride. 2. Pageant:y, ſuch as is uied in public thews, a procemon 
of ſplendor and oſtentation. 

Po'ueers [with princers] thoſe ink balls wherewith they black the 
printing letters. | 

Pour not vcobfs {t:u$vyudn;, Gr. ] urine having many bubbles in 
it. See Pour nos vx. | SAL 

Poſupiontysx {ep2:a»8, Gr. a bubble] a white, light, and very fria- 
ble ſubſtance, found in cruſts, adhering to the domes of the iunaccs, 
and to the covers of the large cruciblcs, in which brafs i mace, either 
from a mixture of copper and lapis calawinar;s, or of copper and 
zink. . 

Po'rrmiox {pomper, Fr.] a pumkin, a fort of large fruit. 

Po'MeixE [of peu and proves, Lat.) a fortof pearmain, Aininnrth, 

Po urous [nen, Fr. fene, It. and Sp. n-, Lat.] ſiately, 
magnificent. iplendid. grand. 

0'MPOUSLY. adv. [of m,] ] magnificently, in a ſtately manner, 

with ſplendor. | 

Po urousxxss [of em ] ſtatelineſs, ſhewineſ:, magnificence, iplen- 
dor, oſtentaciouſneſs. 

Ponun Adami [i. e. Adam's apple] the eminence hie h appears in 
the upper part of the throat. A. ili. 

Pouuu Amis, or Powun Aureum [with botaniſts] the herb called 
apple of love. c | | 

oxÞ [pon», of pynvan, Sax. to ſhut in] a ſmall pool or lake of 
landing water, a baſon, water not running. A 

To Po'xper, werb ad. [ponderar, Sp. of fonderare, It. pou.lero, Lat. 
to weigh] to weigh in the mind, to conſider, to attend. 

To Poxpe, verb neut. to think, to muſe. 

Po'xDERAL, adj. [of pondus, Lat. weight] pertaining to weight, eſli- 
mated by weight; contradiſlinguiſhed from numeral. Arbutlutỹt 

Po'xpeRaBLE [of ponderabilis, Lat.] that may be weighed, that is 
menſurable by ſcales. Brown. | VVV 

Poxpera'TiOon [ponders, Lat.] the art ofwveighing. Arburbvot. 

Po'npertr [of ponder] one who ponders. 

Po'xperOus [ pornderofo, It. ponderoſus, of fpondus, Lat. weight] 1. 
Weighty, ſubſtantial, maſſy, heavy. 2. Important, momentous. 3. 

Foreible, ftrongly impulũve. 

Po'nveErOUsSLY, adv. [of pondercus] with great weight. 

 Po'xperovsxEss, or Poxbtro'sity [from poder cu, and foadere/itas 
Lat.] heavineſs, weight, gravity. _.. | 

Po'noweeD, ſubft. a plant. Jinferorth. | 

Po'xe ¶ in law] a writ by which a cauſe depending in the county, or 
other inferior court, is removed to the common pleas. -_ 

Pon t per Fadium [in law] a writ injoining the ſheriff to take ſa:ety 
of one for his appearance at the day aſſigned. 

Poxe'np1s in Are, a writ ſhewing what perſons the ſheriffs ouglit 
to impannel upon aſſizes and juries, and what not. | 

Pont pun e Ballium, Lat. a writ commanding a priſoner to be 
bailed in caſes bailable. 8 

PoxtxnDu Sigillum, Ec. a writ requiring juſlices to ſet their ſeal: to 
exceptions brought by defendants. wy | 

Po'xExT, adj. ¶ ponente, It.] weſtern, not eaſtern or levant. Ie. 

Po'xrard [gui Fr. ug, Lat.] a little pointed dagger, having 
Harp edges; a ſhort ſlabbing weapon. 

To Po“ x iax p, verb ac. [prigrarder, Fr.) to ſtab with a poniard. 

Poxx, ſub. a nocturnal ipirit, a hag. Sper/cr. 

Poxs Cerebri, Lat. [with anatomiits] a certain heap of innumerable 
filaments proceeding from the more ſolid ſubilance of che brain; whence 
all the nerves take their riſe. | 

Poxs Vario, Lat. {in anatomy] the upper part of a duct in the third 
ventricle of the brain, ſituate in the cerebellum, and leading to the in- 
fundibulum. | 

PoxTa'cx [portac, Fr.] a better growth of French claret, ſo named 
from the eſtate where it grows. | 

Pov rA [porterage, Fr. from pontis, gen. of peut, Lat. a bridge] 
bridge toll; alſo a tax for repairing bridges. Hf. | 
| 1 Fr. pontefice, It. of pontifex, Lat.] 1. A prieſt, an 

igh or chief prieſt. 2. The pope of Rome. 

Po'xTIFEX, Lat. a pontiff or high prieſt among the Roman, who had 
the overſight and direction of divine worſhip, as the offering ſacciſiccs, 
and other religious ſolemnitics. As this office was a conſtant appendage 
of the imperial character, the Roman emperors, when become C,,, 
fill retain'd it, till the reign of Gratiar ; who was the fielt emperor. (ac- 
cording to Sir Iſaac Newton) that refuſed :o accept that honour. 

PoxTr'FiCaL, adj. Fr. and Sp. [potificale, It. of pontificalis, Lat.] 1. 
Pertaining to an high pricſt. 2. Popiſh. I he font cal authority. Ba- 
ker. z. Splendid, magnificent. 4. [From pont, a bridge, and Facio, 


- 
* 


EVE 


Lat. to make] bridge-builling. This ſenſe ſeems poculiar do . en, 
and perhaps was intended as an cqusocnl tatire on | rs 
Fon riricAT, fubf. {poutifcate, Lat.] a book of tic tes and cet emo- 
nie“ appertuming to pontiuts. bithops, papes, T < 
OXT1FICA Lita, Lat. the robes and ornaments in wiich a bilkop pet- 
forms divine tervice. 
is Poxi1eica'LInes [TH en pontifoaltbu; Lat.] in tlie ornament 
of a chict prieſt, dreſt in hi butt appar. 
ar x ICALLY, av. {of pon fi % in a pontiv.ent hub or man 
PoxT: FICATE | pratificat, Fr. Pon! urs. Lat.] paputy, por oem. 
PoxTrrice of pans, a bridge, and 7, Lat. 1 ales, 
work, ccikce of a bridge. Milt. 
PO NAH, a borough town cf the welt ri of You 
miles from London. It jends two membuis th pop icant; 
PoxTr.E'vis [in horſcmanſhip]! is a Cihan, iohifting aktien of 2 
h wie in Ctobegience to his zer, in whack he 4 f. up Kvetal dn 
running. aud rites up lo upon has hind legs, that he is in Cauner of com 
ing over. : 
bord us. boats of tin, about 2; fect lorg and le broad, in the Fam 
of a Ing ſquare, borne on carringes, when en army marches. Fa fv 
bout his a ring at each end, and an dachar and cable, and u bad. 
and cheſts. When they uſe them pate a river, they ore placed at ©; 
chor, a ſtrong rope renning tha? the zin, which tl od on cue! 
6c the river, to a tree or ſtake : Ihe baulks arc laid cin the boats, 
and the cheits upon then join d clote, with tails on len Res; which 
wakes. a budge in a very ſhort time, for horſe or arill levy 
Po'xT-votavr, Fr. a fiying-bridve ; 4 helge ufo! in Bones, made of 
tuo im bridges laid one over uwnviticl, and wo conv oy Gods and 
pullics, that the upper may be puke tory all zu it jolt: the Pract 
ere it is fixed, | 
Po'xy, a little Scotch hore. 
Poor. {ytet, Brit. pol and pul, Sax. port, Du. put, I.. (er. pfab! 
H. er. } a Ike of ſtanding water confined in a place. | 
Poor, a borough and tea-port town of Dorſctitſ.c, 110 miles from 
London. It has its name from being ſurrounded, encept on the worth, 
by Luxſord luke. It ſends two menibers to parliament. 
Poo'ter, or Potter [with tinncic] an iniirument to fit up the ov; - 
fer of bark and water in the pits. 
Poor ere. Fr. raf ga, It. p pa, Sp. of fg 78, Lat.] the Born or line 
moit part of a ſup. | 


To Poop egen. Pu.] to let a fill fart, 


Poor [ptutyc, Fr. prvero, It. prive. Sp. znd Port. of panfer. I. at.] x 
Needy. indigent, not rich, oppretfed with want. 2. Lean : fi, hee 
ved; as, 2 r horie. 3. Mean, rey, pititul, paluy. contigub!e, 
4. ritling. narrow, of Inte di. nis, Free or oilue. A er ple. -Cup- 
lamy. 5 Cninportunt. In n er ohinion. Sar. . i app. 
uncaly. 7. le in, depꝛeſ ed. low, de jected. lis genius. which oben 
wite was + ave, Was, in tlic pre ence of Octavianus, Sor, and cmvargt! 


1 . Ly - 
CIiQUC 


Hire, 16g 


Pacin, S. | A word of tendernet>] dear. Por, little, pt tty, try, 
1 P * G 
thing. Priar. g. [A word of flight Sas tempt] wietehed. 


monk never ſavy many of the drew, 10. Not g o, not fit foi ary 
purpoſe. I have very ã% and uh; brit, tor drinkin. S 4 
j eure. 11. = he for collectively, tho!e u 1 ais in the owe! 129K. -« { 
community, thoſe who (ant ful but , the charity of others. 
Barren, dry; as, a po:r foil. 13. Withumn {piuit, flicctd, 

| There are non1r yooy, but 1105 hem Say hatte. 

This ſaying cannot be better laltrated ti. an by anotuer: IIe 4 
of the Lord naketh rich. 

Pov v, ad. [of ear] 1. Withont weilth. 2. Not profperouity. 
It v ill proſper but ori. Ben. 3. Menly, without ſpirit. From his 
wars they pcorly would retire. Drin. 4. Wihgut dignity, 5. Wretch- 
edly. | 

Poo's jorin, a fort of eh. eri. | 

Poo's:iiss [of poor} 1. Poverty, indigence, want. 2. Leannef: in 
fleſn. 3. Mecannefs, lowneſs. want of dignity. ref and degene- 
racy of ſpirit. Aadiſen. 4. Parrennefs, ll“ The poorncſs of the 
herbs ſhews the prorne/5 of the earch. PI. 

Poor-$721*21TED, adj. [of ter aud ff) twin, covardly, Por- 


T3 


ſcrrited wretch ! Denhar:. 


Poon-srtairkoxtss [of prov-/j3rited) meanneßs, cowardice, That 
meanneſs and pr. irite cls that accompar ics guilt. South. 

Por, ah. Lybra, Lat] a full imart quick found, a ſudden noiſe 
or thing diſcharged out of a pop-gun. It is a Md furmed from the 
ſound. | | 

To Pos, verb af. 1. To put ont or in fuldenty, ily or unex- 

ctedly. 2. To ſift. | WE. 80 

To Por. v nut. {from the ſabſ. ] g ar H out on a ſudden with 
a quick noiſe; alſo to gn in or out. or appe2r nn ſudden. 

Pope [, Fr. papa, It. Sp. Port ani Lat. Sagas, Cr. pause, Da. 
pap, L. Ger. pabil, II. Ger. rar, C. Brice) the brkop of Rome, tac 
chief prieſt of the Roman catholic;, vhow toy held to be the ſucceſtor 
of St. Peter. I fuſpect the u αντπν , t the word is from that title 
ſyayya] which was given to the billion of {a> 5:2, one of the c/::f 


w 


; fees (if not the firſt) in the exttern church ; and indeed it is too wee, that 


the biſhops of theſe two churche often went hand in hand in corrupting 
the faith once 4eli2;-re4 to the ſaints. As to his extent n e, ſes Bi- 
SHGP, ExarcH, ard Dicitt als, compared, | 

Pork, a tmall fiſh. | | 

Porr Do [of e and m] the diguity, vice or juriſdiction Gf a 
pope, papacy. | 

Po'yexy [of e] the popith religion, the religion of the church vs 
Rome. ny, 

Por EHE, fabft. [of pope and c] the gland ſurrounded with tat n 
the middle of the thigh. 

Po'eGus [of pop and gun] a gun with which children ploy, that ou 
makes a {mart quick noiſe. | 

Porix1a'y [poprger, Dan. pappagells, It. pape. Do. pop gars, Sp 
papagey, Ger.] 1. A parrot of a greevith colour, the great cd d blue 
parrot. There are of theſe greater, the middlenoit called | . and 
the leſſer called perroquets. Grow. 2 A wo & pecker. Peacban. 5, 
A trifling fop. 


Po'ersn, adj. {of pe] pertaining to the pope or popery, taught hy 


the pope, peculiar to popery.. 


Po'riSHLY, adv. [of ep.] with tendency to popery, ina po; oh man- 
ner. 


10D Terra 


po vt an [prupier, Fr. of ppulur, Lat.] 2 tree delighting to grow in 
marſhy ground. : Bey a. bs job 

Po'p:.es, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the joint where the thigh is joined 
to the tibia. | 1 

Porti'caxr, thoſe manichees in the weſt, who are called Paulicani in 
the caft. , f = 

Port1Tt'a VENA er 32 vein I. 50x which 

ſometi aches down the ba k of the leg, even to _ 
"mas _ [with anatomiſts] a — of the leg ariſing with a 
Hor: ſtrong tendon, from the internal head of the inferior appendix of 
the os femoris, and deſcending obliquely over the juncture, becomes 
fleſny, and extending itſelf, is ſo inſerted into the ſuperior part of the 
tibia internally, 2 "a its ſuperior appendix, which aſſiſts 
other muſcles in bending the tibia. c 

PoeLiT1'c [of peplitir, gen. of peoples, Lat. the ham] belonging to the 
ham. 

Poet.i'r1c Muſcle. See 1 . 11 

Por v [poptx, Sax. pavet, Fr. papater, Lat. a | 

15 [ populace, Fr. popolo, It. Populus, Lat.] the common or 

meaner ſort of people, the vulgar, the multitude. b 

Po'euLacy — the common people, the multitude. 

Po rl AR, adj. Sp. [pepulaire, Fr. popolare, It. 9 Lat.] 1. 
Pertaining to, or in requeſt among the populace, vulgar, plebeian. 2. 
Suitable to the common le. Plain and popular jnftruftions Healer. 

. Beloved by the people, pleaſing to the people. 4. Studious of the 
vour of the people. A popular man is, in truth, no better than a pro- 
ſutute to common fame. Dryden. 4. Prevailing or raging among the 
ace. 
RS. Diſcafes, ſuch as run through the body of the people. 

PoyuLar Errors, ſuch errors as people imbibe from one another, by 
cuſtom, education and tradition, without having examined the reaſon or 

foundations of them. 


por ulis Maerbas, the popular diſeaſe, the ſame 41 1 
Por vil A RIr y none, r. pepularitas, Lat.) 1. Graciouſneſs a- forth 


mong the people, of being favoured by the people. 2. Repreſenta- 
tion ſuited to the vulgar conception, what affects the vulgar. | 
Po'ruLARLY, adv. [of popular] 1. In a popular manner, ſo as to 
pleaſe the crowd. 2. According to vulgar gy 
To Po'eulaTE, verb neut. [pcpulatum, p:pulas, Lat. people] to breed 


oy 
oPuLa'TioN, the ſtate of a country with reſpe& to numbers of peo- 
le. Bacon. 
_ poruix vn, Lat. {in pharmacy] a cooling ointment, one of whoſe 
jents is the bud: of the black poplar tree. | 
oeULorU'Gta, Lat. Ii. e. the [light of the 
held in Rome. on account of the flying away of 
the war between the Romans and Gauls. 
Poruto's14, Lat. [ 
lieved, ſecured their country 
Porr Lo“s ir. See PoyruLousNESS. | 
Po'yuLovs [ popelofo, It. and Sp. of prpuls/us, Lat.] abounding in peo- 
pe, numerouſly inhabited. 
o' yu tors x, adv. Er with numbers of people. 


Po' ru lovsxkss, or . 


in | 
le] a certain ſeſlival 
Roman people in 


the Romans] a goddeſs, who, as they be- 


| oevLo's1Ty {from populous, or popul.fitas, Lat.] 
abundance of people, the ſtate of being populous . 

Po'ac ELAN, or Po'kCELANG — Fr. porcellana, It. Said to 
be derived from pour cent annees, becauſe it was believed by Europeans, 
that the materials of porcelain was matured under grovnd one hundred 

rs] 1. The chalky earth of which China-ware is made, which being 
— and Serge in wot, affords a kind of cream on the top, and a 
groſier ſubſtance at the bottom, the former of which makes the fineſt 
ware, and the latter coarſer. 2. Veſſels made of that earth, China, 
China- ware, fine diſhes of a middle nature between earth and glaſs, an 
therefore ſemi-pellucid. 3. A little white ſca-ſhell, found with 
the ſponges, which paſſes as current money in ſeveral parts of Aſia, 
Africa, and America. 4. [ Portulaca, Lat.] an herb. Ainſavortb. 

Pox cn [porche, Fr. porticus, Lat.] 1. The entrance of an houſe, 
church, &c. a roof ſupported by pillars beſore a door. 2. A portico, 
a cover'd walk. * ts 1 R 

Po'scurixe [porcepit, Fr. porcofpine, It. jarrcorfpin, Sp. -eſpinke, 
Port. forc cipi A, ny Fr.] a fort of * hed — 28 
tharp darts and prickles reſembling writing pens ; being much larger and 
longer than the briſtles of European bbs. 

Knights of the Pon curixk, a French order, whoſe device was Comi- 
nus and eminus; but king Lewis XII. crowned the porcupine with ano- 
ther motto, Utes awvcs Trej r. 

Io Pet [perhaps of =«:, Gr. blind: wy is the 
pe ſeems to come, by corruption, from the Engliſh 
to, to — * ny Fen yo | 

Pore [poro, It. porus, Lat. and pora, Sp. perſpiration, cer- 
tain holes in the body where the hair mY through which ſweat 
and humours evaporate. | 

Po'REBLIND, ach. [commonly ſpoken and written parblind] ſhort 
| fighted, near-ſighted. Parblind men ſee beſt in the dimmer light. Bacen. 

Pox Es [in phyſics] ſmall interſtices or void ſpaces between the parti- 
cles of matter, that conſtitute every body, or between certain aggregates 
or combinations of them. 

Mr. Boyle, in his eſſay on the pc of bodies, proves, that the moſt 
ſolid bodies that are, have ſome Band e. pores; and indeed if they had 
not, all bodies would be alike ſpecifically weighty. 
 _ Porr'urr, /ub/t. {25:z0-, Gr. evident; in geometry] a theorem cr 
propoſition ſo eaſy to be demonſtrated, that it is almoſt ſelf-evident. 

Io K1NEsS [of fory] fulneſs of pores. 

Por1's>1a {wwpopa, of minzw, Gr. to find out, or rather to furniſh 
and ſupply] a general theorem or canon deduced from a local problem, 
or a general theorem found out or furniſhed by means of, and drawn from 
another theorem already demonſtrated. 

Por1's ric Meth:d [Wein, of , Gr. to find out; with mathe 
maticians] is that which determines when, by what means, and how 
many different ways, a problem may be ſolved. | | 


ic nerve, but 
d] to look cloſe 


Ports pre, Fr. pores, It. and Port. puerco, Sp. of jorcus, Lat. a hog, 


pore, C. Brit.] ſwines-fleſh. 
Pon c-rarEA [of pork and eater] one who feed; on pork. N al peare. 
Po a KEA [of pork] a hog. * 
Po“ aK ET 1 Lat.] a young hog. 


PorxkLixG [of ] a young pig. 


m thunder, inundations, hail, inſects, Sc. 


POR 


Po' a tocx, a market town of Devonſhire, on the Severn ſez, 104 
miles from London. 

Ponocx' Tx, Lat. [fe, of oupd>, callus, and , Gr. a rup- 
ture] aru ing from hard matter. 

Poro'MPHALUS, Lat. [of e-, hard matter, and eh, Gr. the 
_ a brawny piece of fleſh or ſtony ſubitance bunching out at the 
navel. 

Poro's1s [ewpuor;, Gr. calloſity] the breeding of callous or hard ma:. 
ter; alſo the ſoldering or knitting together of brcken bones. 

Poro's1TY, or Po rousxEss Flom porezs and porofeta, It. of por: ira... 
Lat.] the quality of having Bacon. 

Po“ sous [ poreuæ, Fr. fereſo, It. of poreſus, Lat.] full of pores, having 
ſmall paſlages. 

— [fo called of Porphyry] a name given to the Ari, 
in the 4th century. 

PoxPHYROGENE'TES [of wogPr;a, purple, and ym. Gr. born, ; 
born in, or of the purple] a name given to the children of the eaſleru ciu - 


Pola ruvat, or Po“ ru LAY [forplyre, Fr. porphyritis, Lat. of gef 
fans, woPOv;a, Gr.] a kind of fine reddiſh marble, ſpotied with white. 
* * N or Po'xÞus {porcas pijcrs, Lat. porc poiſſon, Fr. i. e. hog. 

a ſea hog. 
on RAC — adj. [porracens, of ferrim, Lat. a leek ; porrace, Fr.] 
green like a leek, greeniſh. 

Po'xxace, Po'xrwGE, or Po'TTacGt { porrata, low Lat. of porrum, 
Lat. porreaz, Fr. a leck] food made by the decoction of fleſh, or any 
"_ in water ; 2 * | RI 

ORRAGE-POT, or PO'RRIDGE-POT rage, or porridge, | 
the pot in which meat is boiled for a * M — 

Po'xRaGeR, Po'tREXGER, or PokRINGEA [of porrage or porridge) a 
veſſel in which broth is eaten. Peg 

Po“ nn ET. . [forrum, Lat.] a ſcallion. 2 
PoxrE'CT10N, Lat. ¶perrectis, from porrice, Lat.] the act of ſtretching 


Pola RET ARS, a religious ſect, followers of Gilbert de la Porree, bi- 
ſhop of Poitiers, who for admitting {as ſome ſ. y) a phy cal diſtinction 
between God and his attributes, was condemned in the 12th century. 

Pon r, Fr. [portce, Fr. of porte, Lat. to carry] 1. Mien, „ air, 
external appearance, manner. His ſtately porr. Fairfax. 2 [Port, Ii. 
puerto, Sp. port, Su. of pertus, Lt.] a hat bour, a place or nver 
where a ſhip may ride ſafely. 3 [ Porta, Lat. popte, Sax. porte, Fr.] 
a gate. The Scots call ore of the gates 6: Edingbui gh the weſt-port. 
4. The aperture in a ſhip, at which the gun is put out. Raleigh. 

Free Poa r, a port that is open and free for merchants of all nations to 
load and unload their veſſels, without paying any duties or cuſtoms. 

_ [with 4 = larboa 2 left fade * a ._ | 

RT, court of the gra ignior at Conſtanti 

Pon v2 Hole {in a ſhip] —— which the great guns are 

thruſt out 


Port Men [in the town of Ipſwich] twelve burgeſles; alſo the in- 


habitants of the Cinque-ports. | 
A (in a hip] thoſe ropes which ſerve to hale up the ports 
rener 
of muſic conſiſts. . 

To bo ups — — porter, Fr.] to carry in form. Per- 


Pon r the Helm [a ſea phraſe] is to put the helm on the lar- board. 
or left fide of the 1. * 
very confide- 


Po'sT a, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſame as vena porta, a 
rable vein, employed in ging Go blood from ſeveral parts, to the 
whereof it is difleminated. 
or k the hand. 3. Such 
tranſported or carried from one | 4- Sufferable, ſuppor- 
table. How light and pertable my pains ſeem now. Siate/peare. | 
Po'sTABLE „a barometer ſo cont ived, that it may be car- 
ricd from place to „without being put out of order. | 
Po'KTABLENEss [of Ho of being portable. | 
Po'xTAGE, Fr. { portaggio, It.) 1. Money paid for carriage of goods. 
2. [From por a port - hole. | 9955 
Po'xTAiL [in architecture] the decoration of the face or front of a 
church, called alſo frontiſpiece, as that of Weſtminſter-Abbey ; alſo the 
principal gate of a palace, caſtle, pleafure-houſe, or the like. 
Pon TAT, uit. — Fr. portella, Lat.] a gate, the arch under 


which a door opens. 

Pon raxckE, ſubft. ¶ porter, Fr.] air, mien, port. . 
Po'xTass, or Po'rTessE, ſubſt. [.ometimcs called porticis, and by 
Chaucer forthoſe] a breviary, a prayer-book. Camden. 

A Croſs Po rar [with ] is a croſs not ere, but lying a- 
N teeaoradediakou... as if it were borne on a man's 

Pour. en AON, an inftrument ſerving to incloſe a pencil, and to ſerve 
both as a handle to hold it, and a cover to make it portable. 

Poar-cur Lis, or Po'sTCLUsE, Juſt. tecouliſſe, Fr. porta clauſe, 
Lat. 9. d. a port cloſe} a ſort of machine like a harrow hung over the 
gates of a city, to be let down to keep out an enemy. . 

To PoxT-cu'LL1s, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] to bar, to ſhut up. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Po'xTED, adj. See To Porr. 

PorxTEcv'E, a gold coin, in value 3 J. 125. 


To PorTE'ND, verb at. , Lat.] to to foreſhew, to 


PoaTE'xs10n [of portend] the aft of ing. Brown. 
12 LPertento, It. of portentum, by an omen or 
of ill, ig y. i ery. M by dire portenti the 
F 


Pon rar bo [ portentoſo, It. of — Lat.] ominous, fore- 
boding ill, prodigious. monſtruous. man - 9 animals. South. 
PoxTE"xTouSnEsSs [of portentous] ominouſneſs, ſoretokens of ill. 

—— [ — Lat. portear, Fr. portatore, It.] 1. One who carries 


By porter who can tell, mean a man who 
bears burthens, or a ſervant who waits at a gate? Nam. 2. [ Portier, 


Fr. of porta, Lat. a gate, portinajo, It. porters, Sp.] a door-keeper, 
one that has the charge of — 5 2 the door to 
receive meſſages. A fav'rite porter. Pope. 


Poa rg 


POs 
dere, of tbe Parliament, an offcer who attends at the door of that 
houſe, and many privileges. 
PorTEs [in courts of juſtice] an officer who carries a white wand be- 
fore the juſtices in Eyre. 


Pon TEA, the hire of a porter, money paid for carriage. 
Pola rEAESss, a female porter. 


PorTE'ss:, /ubft. a breviary. See Poa r Ass. | 

PoxT Fire [with inginee:s] a fort of fire for di ing cannons. 

PorT Glaive [of porter, to beat, and glaiwve, Fr. and Erſe, a ſword] 4 
1 Poar Reve [ $ 

or Grave, Porr Greve, or Poar ene ax. por- 
ta, Lat. gate, and eta t, Teut keeper] a . a — oblolere ; 
alio a title of the governor of ſome * towns, and in anticut times 
of the chief magiſtrate of London. 

Po'a T ico, It. ¶ portique, Fr. of porticus, Lat.] a long place for walk- 
ing, covered either with an arched roof, or an even floor ſupported by 
2 ſor ole to walk under ſhelter, a piazza. 

 PoxTiIFO'r: un, the banner in — antiently carried in the 
front of a proceſſion 

Poꝰ a r 10 Dura & Delis Jon anatomiſts] a partition of the 5th pair 
of nerves of the brain, which is divided into two branches before its e- 
greſs out of the dur mater, of which the one is called portio dura, and 
the 228 2 — | is. of 111.4 

Po'x r tox, Fr. ¶ erxisne, It. porcien, Sp. of portio, Lat.] 1. in 
general. 2. A 1 ſhare, or dividend of any thing. 3. 9 
inheritance given to a child, a fortune. 4 A wife's dowry. 

PoxT1on ſin the cannon law] is that allowance or i 
a vicar ordinarily has out of a rectory or impropriation, 

To Po'xT1ION, verb ad. [of portion, Fr. of Lat.] 1. To divide into 
portions, to parcel out. 2. Lo endow with a fortune. 

Po'xTIONEtR [of portion] i. One that divides. 2. An officer that diſ- 
tributes the tithes in a college, &c. 3. One who officiates in a parſo- 
nage in his turn. | | | | 

o'RTLINESs {of porthy] ſtatelineſs in geſture, dignity of mien. 
Po x ri x, ag. [of port] bulky, ſwelling, majeſtical. 

[ny port and man] an inhabitant or — : e. g. the port - 
men, or, inhabitants of the Cinque ports. The twelve portmen, or bur- 
geſſes of Ipſwich. 8 

Pon TMA NTEAu, Fr. or PoxTMA'xTLE, It. a cheſt or bag, a cloak- 
bag to carry neceſſaries, as cloaths and linen, &c. for a journey. 


, which 
it certain or 


| PoaTMa'NTEAU * a picce of work faſtened to a wall in a 
wardrobe, armory, &c. proper tor hanging cloaks. 


Pon rot' [in fea language] a ſhip is ſaid to ride a portoiſe, when ſhe 
rides with her yards ſtruck down to the deck. 

Po“ a rA [prortratt, Fr. with painters] a picture of men and wo- 
men (either heads or gre ter lengths) drawn from the lite ; the word is 
uſed to diſtinguith face painting from hiltory-painting. 

To Po'sTrAIT, werb act. ¶ portraire, Fr.] to draw, to portray. 

Pon raat' rung [| pourtrait, portraiture, Fr.] a repreſentation of a 
| Perſon in picture, painted reſemblance. 
To Po'aTRaAY, verb ad. ¶ pourtrai 


e 

re, F - 1. To draw or paint to the 
life, to ſet out in a lively manner, to ibe by picture. 2. To adorn 
with pi 


— from porter ; __— Lat.] a female keeper of a gate. 
The portreſs of hell-gate reply'd. Ailton. 
Po'aTSALE, a ſale of fiſh preſently after the coming into the haven ; 
alſo an outcry or public fale of any commodity. | 
Po'sTSMOUTH, a | h and fea-port town of Hampſhire, 73 
miles from London, eſteemed the key of = and finely fortihed. 
It gives title of earl to the noble family of Wallop, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. 
1 or Pos ru ous, a breviary, a fort of maſs- boo. See 
Pos rss. 
Po' u us Bilaras, Lat. [in anatomy] the bile - duct, or a duct which with 
the cyſtic or choledic forms the common canal of the bile. | 
Po'xwicLz, ſubſf. a tadpole or young frog not yet fully ſhaped. 


Po'a r, ö x, Fr.] full of 0 | 

— 1 1 — of «> BEIG uſed as a baſs to a 
trumpet. | 

Po'sca, a ſort of ſmail houſhold wine, mixed with water in the 


To Pose, wb ad. [prob. of poſer, Fr. to put; Johnſon ſays from 
poſe, an old word, ſignitying heavineſs or ſtupefadion: zepore, Sax. 
Skinner] 1. To puzzle, to put to a ſtand, or ſtop, to gravel. 2. lo 


apple, to interrogate. | | | 
TDosx. ah. [zepoye, Sax. I a rheum in the head. 
Doss {in heraldry] ſignifies a lion, or any beaſt in a poſture ſtanding 
ſtill, having all its four ſeet on the ground. | | 
Po'sex [of poſe] 1. One that atketi queſtions to try capacities, an 
examiner. 2. One that poſes, a puzzler. 
Po's1xc, fart. ad. [of peſe] homing, gang to a non-plus or ſtand. 


Po'siTeD [ poſitus, Lat.] 1. Put, placed, laid, ranged. It has the 
ppearance of a participle preter, but it has no verb. | 

| | vw wntng Fr. [of poſitro, Lat.] 1. State of being ſituation. 

2. Principle laid down. 3. Advancement of any princi A falla- 

cious illation is to conclude from the poſitron of the antecedent, unto the 

poſition of the conſequent, or the remotion of the conſequent to the re- 


motion of the ant-cedent. Brown. 4. [In grammar] the ſtate of a 
vowel placed before two conſcquents, as pompous, or a double conſonant, 
as axle, | 
Post rio, or Site, is an affeftion of place; this therefore is not place, 
nor indeed hath it any quantity, as Sir [ſaac Newton obſerves. 
Posr'Tion {in arithmetic} a rule in which any fi tion or falſe 


number is at pleaſure to work the queſtion by, inſtead of the 
number ſought . and ſo by the error or errors di is found the 
true number required. 


Doable PosiTiOon [in arithmetic] is when two falſe poſitions are neceſ- 
ſary to be made, in order to ſolve the queſtion propounded. 


Single Pos ir ion [in arithmetic] is when by one polition means is found 
to — the true reſolution of the queſtion. 


Posrrion [with logicians] the grouad-work or foundation upon which 
an argument 1s rai 
Posi'T10xAL, adj. 


Po'siTIvE, adj. L,. Fe. poſitive, It. and Sp. of poſfitivns, Lat.] 


POS 


t. Capable of being affirmed, not negative; real, abſolnte. 2. Peremp- 
tory, abſolute, particular, dire ; not implied. 3. Certain, aſlured, 
dogmatical, ready to lay down notions with confide: ce, ſtubborn in 
opiaion. 4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. Although no laws but 
Peſiti de be mutable, yet ail are not mutable which be pofireve. Fi der. 
5. Having the power to enact any law. To claim a pati ve voice, as 
well as a negative. Sqvift. 

Above all, that e important ſenſe of the word [ pſſti ve] in divinity, 
ſhould not be — , vi. as it ſignifies an = quality Muti. 
to the thing itſelf, and not a mere negation Thus when the great . 471, 
and after him Exnomius, di reſſed he cenſal tantiaiifls with that utle, 
which all ſides gave to the rIuSsHπ caust and Faru A of the univerie, 
I mean, che title of unz.correx [or ſelf exiũent ] They endeavoured 
to parry off the thruſt, by ſaying, ** that this word | unbego ten] fignifies 
no more than a mere negation ; not conſidering that 2% g ten, ir- 
mortal, immenſe, immutable, and the like app ellau ons of Gob, though 
negative in form, are POSITIVE in /enſe, and exprets ſomething e 
to him. See Essexce, ExtsTexce, Necessary Exifterce, and Dir- 
FERENCE [with /gicians] compared with what we have yet further 
produced from antiquity, under the word Gul, Laren Gn 
and ExcLustvr, adj. 

IL cannot at preſent recolle& the place; but A ins himſelf [as 
_ Cited by Epephanius) ſeems to refer to it, in that reply of his, 
* If the term anbegotten, a term which acmits of 9 com rt or, 
does not expreſs the uv ro as [or ſubſiſtance ] of God ; but is 
of mere human conception; then is God much obl ged ſor be- 
| holden] to them wo concrived it; as hereby they vive him a 
title ot that yxEHemMINENCE, Which is not tounded in his £5- 
- SEXCE [or nature” ] Epiphun EA. Bafil. p. 403. 

Posirivt Degree [with 41 is the ſiril Gegre» v compariſon: 
as, good. bad, great, ſmall, &c. which ſignifies the thing limply aud 
abſolutely, ſo as not to compare it with others. | 

Pos1Trve Di,. is that which is agreeable to the poſitions and te- 
nets of the ancient fathers of the church ; or is that which conſits in ar- 
ticles of faith, as contained in the ſacred ſcriptures, or explained by the 
fathers and councils, clear of all Ciputes and contiover.cs. Dey, 
where is Tw1s KIND of divinity to be found? . 

Postrivg Quantities [with algebra] are ſuch as are of a real and 
affirmative nature. having, or tuppo.cd to have the poſitive or air ativa 
ſign, being greater than nothing. 

PosrT:vE {in muũc] the little organ uſually behi:d or at the ſoot of 
the org-n |, played v th the fam- wind and the ſame bellows, and con- 
fiſting of the ia. e number of pipes with the large one. 

PowiTIVvEtLY, ate. | tp five} 1. Avlolutely, by way of direct po- 
ſition 2. Not negatively, 3. Certainly, without doubt. 4. lere. u p- 
torily in ſhong terms. | | 

PostrivEN Ess [of pofizue) 1. Actualneſs, not mere negation 2 


Peremptorineſs, dopmanicalnets, pertinaciouſuet:, or atiurance in aſſert- 
ing, denying, commanding, Cc. 

PosrTi'vity, . [of eit. vr pe ein] tarineſ, confidence. Cou- 
rage and pofiriyity are never more neceſſar, than on luch an occaiton, 

atts. | | | 

Po':1TurE [ poſttura, It. and Lat.] diſpoſition, the manner in which 
any thing 1s placed. | 

Po'svtT (6-ffinet, Fr. Skinner] a ſkillet or fmall bo. ing veſſel, a ſmall 
baton or porringer. NT | 

Po'sse, Lat. to be able or poſſible; as a thing is ſaid to be in , 
when ic ma. 2 be. | 

Poss E, f. Lat. an armed er; from pe comitaius, the pow er 
of the his. | Locke owt Oe 1 

Posse Comitatus, Lat. i. e. the armed power of the county [in lau 
ſignifies the aid and attendance of all knights, gentlemen, yeo- ren, la- 
bourers, ſervants, apprentices, and others, above the age ot fiticen years, 
within the county; uſed where poſſeſſion is rept upon a torccable e. ty, 
or any force of reſcue uſed contrary to the command of the king's wrr, 
or in oppoſition to juſtice. The pf comitatus, the power of the whole 
county, is legally committed unto him. Baccs. 

To Poss ss [pofſever, Fr. poſſedere, It. p er, Sp. p. Vir, Port. poſe 
ſefſum, 2 of paſſido, Lat.] i. Io have a> an owner, to enjoy, or be 
maſter of, to occupy actually. 2. Lo ſeize, to obtain. 3. 1o give 
poſſeſſion or command of any thing, to make maſtcr of 4. To fill 
with ſomething fixed. Io poyz/s our minds with an habitual in- 
tention. Addiſon. 5. To have power over, a5 an unclean ſpirit. 1 
think that the man is poſefſed. Swift, 6. To act by inteſtine 

wer. | | | 
1 Fr. [ Mone. It. of paſſeſſe, Lat ] 1. The ſtate of own- 
ing, or having in and s dn hands or power, the Rate of polteſſiug, or 
enjoy ment of any thing, property. ' 2. j he thing pokettcd. TN, 

Poss Ess ion, is alſo uied tor the title or preſcription that gives a right 
to hold any thing. : 

Poss Ess ion 40 theology] the ſtate of a perſon poll eſſed by the 
devil. | | 

Poss ss ion % Fats, Lat. {in law} is when there is an actual and eſ- 
fectual enjoyment of a thing. 

Fosses510x e Jure, Lat. {in law] is the title a man has to enjoy a 
thing, though it be ſometimes uſurped, and in the actual poſietion of 
anocher. 

Urity of Poss Essiox {in civil law] the ſame as ſolidation; as if a lord 

rchaſes a tenancy held of himſelf by herrriot ſervice; the ſervice be- 
comes extinct by unity of p on; i. e. by the ſigniory and tenaucy's 
coming to the ſame hand. 

Posstssiox is eleven points of the law. 
The law ſuppoſes the perſon in poſſeſſion to be the right owner, till the 
contrary appears. 
—.— Poss Essiox, verb act. to inveſt with poſſeſſions or property. Ob- 
cte. 

PossE's510XER [of p:fe//ion] one that poſſeſſes, maſter, one that has 
the power or property of any thing. 

Posse"ss1ve CY elfte, Fr. poſſe vo, It. of poefrons, Lat.] pertaining 
to poſſeſſion, having poſſeſlion | 

os8ESStvEs [with grammarians] are ſuch adjectives as fignify the 
poſſe tion or property of ſomething. | 
Poss so v, adj. [ prſſe{jcire, Fr.) having poſſeſſion. H. ue 
Posse's50R, Lat. i peſſeſ eur, Fr.] owner, maſter, proprietor. 


Po'sseT [pofia, of pairs, Lat. drink] milk turned or curdled wich wine 
or any other acid. | | 


To 


POS 


1% 7, wrb &2, [from the ſubfi.] to turn, to curdie, as mu 


Kun (Joioicte. 

0 is fin the Savon laws} is taken for an act wilfully done; 
and wn te, tor 4 ting done againit one's will. 

Poetry, or Poo 1GLESE®S: bite, Fr. pefibilita, It. par- 
„ „ „„ bile hat. j the ſtate of being poſſible, the power of 
1 
Dem ia 307. menner. 

% er {in our law} is defined to be a thing which may or may 
NO. nenen. ö 


e nin ethics] a non repugnance to exiſting in a thing that 
0 U 010; and W.. exit. , 

111.2 { C2. and Sp. e, It. of paſſebilis, Lat.] that may be done, 
thi: muy happen, not repugnant or Contrary to the nature of things. 

Po py, adv. (of t] by any power really exiſting, perhaps, 
unt hut abſurdity. 

Foss, Lat. atter, later; it is often uſed as a prefix, or compounding 
rarmcic, betore other words; as, a pojt-entry, poſifeript | 1. . written after 
a /-/ihurmes wk {or work that i, publithed after an author's death) 

Po [Y., Er. fte, It. ant Sp. poſtrgt, Port. of %,, Lat. pope, 
Sax. pen, Du. and L. G. pale, HI. Gel. à piece of timber ſer erect 
in the gron d. F.? is equivycal, it is a piece of timber or a ſwiſt mei- 
ſenger. eee. : 

FosT [y, Fr. pile, *. Sp.] 1. A carrier of letters by public 
appointment. who goes and comes at ſtated times. a haſty meſlenger. 
2. Quick courſe or manner of travelling. This is the ſenſe in winch 
it is taken: but the expretiion ſeems elliptical. To ride poſt is to ride 
az a 7/7, or to ride in the manner of a poſe, conricy en pete. 3. [e. 
Fr. trom e, Lat.] ſituation. feat. Which new 5, when they had 
once (0:22 on, they would never quit. Barret. 4. [In military affairs] 
any ſpot of ground capable of lodging foldiers, or where they are ſta- 
tioned, 5. Place, employment, oce. Every man has his / aſſigned. 
LE Eltra:, . | | 

Pon f Homaur ſin an army] the advanced guard is a ½% of honur ; 
the right of two lines is a foft of nur; and is always given to the el- 
deſt repiments ; the left i; the next poit, and is given to the next eld-|t, 
and ſo on; the centre ot the lines is the leatt honourable, and is given to 
the youngett regiments. | 

Alvance? Port (in an army) is a ſport of ground ſiezed by a party to 
ſecme their front, and to cover tue potts that are behind thera. 

To Pos „ Or {ride POST, Ve turen. [er. Fr.] to travel with ſpeed; 
as, a ff or letter cartier. le day and mght. SH. | 

To For rb art. i. To bx opprobriouſly on poſts, to ſtick up or 
aſix a wiiting on a peſt. 2. [er. Fr.] to place, to flation, to fix. 

And e linfelt in a party. Locke. 3. [Win merchants] to trat ster 
an acchunt trom one book to another, to regiſter methodically. You 
hive not p../ed your books. Arburinet. 4. | o delay. Obſolcte. 

Po'stacr [of pf] money paid for the carriage of letters by the pub- 
lic pott. | 

Po «T roy f and boy] courier, a boy that rides poſt. 

To Po':roatt a Writing, verb a2. [of l, Lat. ater, and tate] i; 
to ſet an ate: or later date upon it. 

Po-te'; in common low] the record of proceedings by 24 print, in 
the court of common pleas after a verdict, ſo called becauſe it begins 
with ee ate, &c. | | 

Lost, /. [of prff] a courier, one that travels haſtily. State. 
ſPrecre 
Frost Practiclia, Lat. [in anatomy] are four ſmall bones which malte 
up the fh of the hand. 

PosT bireviax, cc. [of pf and dileerinr, Lit ] after the food. 
pertai ung to the poſt-diluvians, or theſe perſon, who lived or ſucceeded 
one another aftcr Noah's flood. The - dil vian ſtate of this our 
globe. Fed ward. 

PosT-DiLUV1aN, AH. [of i and diu n, Lat.] one that lived 
fince the fliocd. 

bor Din, a writ which lies for him, who having recovered 
lands or i-n-ments upon default or reddition, is again diſſciſcd fy the 
tormar dlc or. 


Por Exijience, exiſtence after this liſe; oppoſed to fre- cxiſfence. Ad. 


Mane. - | 

_ V.- 7-OFPICE, an office for conveyance of letters and packets to moſt 
r of England, alſo beyond the ſras. . | 
Po:TErIOR, adj. Sp. | prſterieur, Fr. paſteriorc, It. of prffericr, Lat.] 


that comes after, latter, following. The explanatory articles p2fterivr to 


the repurt. Add fon, 2. Backward. 
trumpet blown. Petr. a 

Po:T:r1o'eiTY { pefleriorite, Fr.] 1. The fate of being after; op- 
poicd to pricrity, H here maſt be a prfteriority in time Hale 2. 15 
lan aa man holding lands, Sc. of two lords, is ſaid to hold of his 
lter by 4 /-r72177y, and of the ancienter by priority. | 

Vo tt £402%E55 [of poſcerior] the late of being after or behind. 

Vonri RIORS, . without a fingular [ prfcriora, Lat.] the hinder 
parts. Sz. | | 

PoO:TE'RITY | peFerite, Fr. priterita, It. prileriiad, Sp. of faſteritas, 
Fat.) chiilren, offspring, wWuc ; thoſe that mall be born in future time, 
deſcendants, C Jppoſed to ane. 

Po'st-ex a, aller ne, Fr.] back; as a poſtern- gate, 

Pore x . Derne. füterne, Fr. poiterac, Du. janua pofffca, Lat.] 
utmall Fate, a little door. They iffued into the baſe court through 
a privy 2 ern. Hayward, 2. {In fortification] a ſmall door in the 
Vunk of a baftion or other part of a garriton, to march in and ot 
wnperceived by the enemy, eicher to relieve the works or to make 
tallies. 

Po'sT-nacxxey {of fat, and Hactue] hircd poſthorſes. And teach 

H?-/oc%1#r5 to leap hedges. I utter. 

Po'sTHASTE {vi pot and Haf-] haſte, like that of 2 courier, ſpeed of 

a paſt. | 
Sc of , and For/>] a horſe fationed for the uſe of couriers. 
Ilis tervents were getting freſh poſi-horſes for him. Siduey. 

Poet - House (ot p9ft aud fe] poſt otace, houſe where letters are 
t:ken and diſpatcheu. 

Paris meus, adj. {pr forme, Fr. feſumoe, It. and Sp. prftbamus, of poſt, 
after, e, the ground, or Hamatie, Lat. an interment] done, had or 
publiſhes! after one's deceaſe ; as pojthumous works. With regard to his 
fi bumeus character. AA tiſon. 2. Born aſter the deceaſe ef the father; 
as, a jp fbumos child ſhe bore, 


And now had fame's p:fericr 


3. 
* 


POT 

Pos rick, adh. {fofticus, Lat.] backward. The Fſtic and backwag 
potion . Brown. 

Po'sT11, Lyle, apoſtille, Fr. poflilia, It. and Lat.] a ſhort note upon, 
or explication of a text, a gloſs, a marginal note. 

To Po'sTIL, ger. | from the ſuoſt.} to illuſtrate with margina! 
notes. In fome places pie in the margin with the king's hand 
Bacon. 

Povt LA, Lat. a note or remark written in the margin of the bible, 
or in any other book potterior to the text. | 

Po'sTILLER [of ei-] one who illuſtrates with marginal notes. Deli. 
vered by pojiiliers and commentators. Broxwn. 

PosTri1.108 { poſtrilon, Fr. popthing, Sax.] 1. One who rides on one of 
the foremott hories, and guides the firſt pair of a ſet of fix horſes in a 
coach. 2. One ho guide: a pot chaiſe, 

Po'sT1Que {in architecture] an o:mument of ſculpture is ſaid to be 
paſtigne, when it is added after the work is done. 

Posnttuisovs, 4. [prflimmicon, Lat.] done or contrived ſubC-. 
quently. | 

Pos TLII R Y Mn nium, Lat.] 1. The return of one thought to be 
dead. 2. Rettoration to one's houſe by a hole through the wall, any 
not by going over the threſhold, that being thought ominous. 3. A re- 
ſtoration from exile and captivity. 

Po'sr-MAsTEr {of po? and mar] one who has charge of the public 
conveyance of letters. 1 

Po T-24a5TER General, he who preſides over the poſts or letter car- 
riero. 

Posr- w ,,N, adj. [eri aν. Lat.] done in the aſternoon, 
being in the afternoon. Inconzenience of fel meri ſian ſleep. Racer. 

Pos TNA“ TI. Lat. fuch perſons who were born 1a Scotland, after the 

eſcent of that crown to king James I. 

Pos Na “HU, Lat. the ſecond fon, or one born afterwards. 

Po'sT-OFFICE (f and office) office where letters are delivered to 
the pot a potth- ule. | 

FoxTei'vuan, ay. [/firiduaris, Lat.] done the next day after. 

To PoSrrONE. wrt act. { pojperner, Sp. of po/ipane, Lat. Felt peſer, Fr.) 
1. Lo pet off, to delay. 2. Io make leſs account of, to ſet in value be- 
low ſomething eltt. All the conſiderations ihould give way and be p. 
uA to this. Locke. 3 

Po'srcrwT it. Fr. ritto It. of tf, after, and ſcriptum, Lat. 
written ] 1omethin; written at the bottom, after the end of a letter, the 
Paragraph added io the end of a letter. Without preface or pefcript. 
Ad1: jon | 

Pus1 e NXTIONAL, adj. {of pa and adventns, Lat.] coming, or that is 
come after, | | 

dont \TIONat Change of the Mocr, is a change happening after ſome 
oreat mover ble fealt. 

D'or, Lat. demands or requeſts ; alſo the fundamental prin- 
cip.es in any art and ſcience, which are taken for granted. 

io Po'srvlate, verb att. [pr fiulatum, lup. of prſinh, Lat. to de- 
mand, $:/.«/er, Fr.] to beg or allume without proof. From poſtzlate? 
and precarious interences. Brown. | 

Po>TULATE, ſubft. | prfiulatum, Lat.) poſition ſuppoſed or aſſumed 
without proof. Not from poſtulates and intreated maxims, but from un- 
deniable principles. Brown. 

PosTuL a TON, Fr. [ peſlalatio, Lat.] 1. The act of without 
proof, gratuitous aſſumption. A ſecond poſtulation to elicit my aſſent, is 
the veracity of him that reports it. Hale. 2. A requiring or ing. 

Po:TELa ro r, ag. [of 22 1. Aſſuming without proof. At- 
ſumed without proof. Ihe ſemblance is but peftularory. Brown. 

Pu:TCLAa"TUM, . Lat. poſition aflumed without proof. Ad- 
d:fem. 

3 Fr. {of pa ura, It. and Sp. of p:/itzra, Lat.] 1. The po- 
ſition or geſture of the body, voluntary collocation of the parts of the 
body with reſpect to each other. 2. Place, ſituation, the ſtate of affairs. 
According to the purer of our affairs in the laſt campaign. Aduiſon. 
3. State, diſpoſition in general. I am at the ſame point and pefure I 
was. X. Charles. | = 
PosTuRE {in painting, ſculpture, &c.] the ſituation of the figure 
with regard to the eye, and of the ſev principal members thereof 
in regard to one another, whereby the action of it is expreſſed. 

To Posruxk, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] to put in any 4 ar 
place or diſpoſition. The gillfins are io paſfured as to move from bact: 
to belly, and e contra. Grew. 3 

PosTURE-MaSTER [of felure and maſter] one who practiſes or teaches 
artificial contortions of the body. | 

Pos v, contracted or corrupted from pocſy, which ſee ¶ pa, Lat. 
T:n7%;, Gr.] a motto or inſcription on a ring. To fee a critic on the 
teh of a ring. Adiiſer. 2. A noſegay or bunch of flowers. | 
Por. Fr. in all ſenſes [potre, Iſlandic, potta, Su. per, Du. O. and L. 
Ger. of T7142, Gr. or of potus, Lat.] 1. A veſſel to drink out of, a 
ſmall cup. I'd have him poiſon'd with a fert of ale. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
A veitcl in which meat is boiled on the fire. Huge pts of boiling pulſe. 
Dryd:n. 3. Veſſel to hold liquids. 4. To zo ts Pet; to be deſtroyed 
or devoured; a low phrife. . Now and then a farm went to pot. Ar- 
buthnot. . | i 8 | 

To Por, werb ag. [f:om the ſubſt.] 1. To preſerve any thing ſeaſoned 
in pots. Ported fowl. Dryden. 2. A incloſe in pots of earth. Bar- 
reled or potted up with moiſt ſand. Mortimer. 

Po'TaBLE, ad. Fr. {/-tatile, It. of petabilis, Lat.] drinkable, that 
may be drank. Water trcſh and potable. Bacer. g 

Po'TaBLExEss [of porab!r] poſlibility of being drank, drinkable- 
nel, | 

Po rA, ſub. [of pettage] a porringer. An Indian diſh or potager, 
made of the bark of a ell ag 3 | 

Po'r:ce [prob. of por, patage, Fr. and Sp.] porridge, or broth, made 
of the juice of meat, herbs, roots, Ec. 

Po'Taxce Crany are {in heraldry} is a particular fort of croſs. See 
CarmpPoNEE, | ; 

Po'raxce, or Porexce [with watch- makers] the ſtrong ſtud of a 
pocket watch, in which the lower pevet of the verge plays, and in the 
middle of which the pevet of the crown-wheel runs. 

Por ax co, a. a Welt-Indian pickle. King. 3 

Po'r-asn {prtafſe, Fr.] Pot abb in general is an impure fixed alcaline 
ſalt, made by burning irom vegetables. We have five kinds of this falt 
now in uſe, 1. 1 he German pot-aſh, made ſrom burnt wood, 2 
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monly ſold under the name of pearl aſhes. 2. The Spaniſh, called ba- 
rilia, made by burning a ſpecies of kali, a plant which the Spaniards 
ſow in the kelds, as we do corn. 3. The home made pot-aſh, made 
from fern and other uſeleſs plants. collected in large quantities and burnt. 
4. The Swediſh, and 5. The Ruſſian kinds, with a volatile matter com- 
bined with them: but the Ruſſian is ſt onger than the Swediſh, which is 
made of decayed wood only. Pot- aſh is of great uſe to the manufac- 
turers of ſoap and gial-, to bleachers and to ayers: it is alſo an ingre- 
dient in ſome medicina! compoiitions, 

Pora"Tiox [yatatie, Lat.] drinking- bout, draught. Perations pottle 
deep. Shakeſprare. 

1 plural oi pears. [T ſuppoſe, ſays Johnſon, an American 
word, potatas, Sp. of batiantae, Amer. pyttatwa, C. Br.] an cdible root 
f:it brought from America. | 

Po'T-BELLIED, 2%. [of vt and Folly] having a ſwoln paunch. 

Po'T-BELLY, fuji. [oi get and belly} a felling paunch. 

To Porch, verb a. [p:chrr, Fr. ] i. To thruſt out the eyes as with the 
thumb. Shakeſpeare. 2. | Pocher, Fr.] to poach, to buil Nightly. - Pa- 
nadoes or a potched egg. Wiſeman. 

Po'T-conPax10x, /. a tcilow drinker, a good fellow at carou- 
ſals. | | | 

Po'Texce, or Po't:xcy [potertia, Lat.] 1. Power, influence. 2. Ef- 
| ficacy, ſtrength. : | 

Po'TEXT, adj. [potente, It. peters. Lat.] 1. Mighty, powerful, forcible, 

efficacious. Obedience upon ſuch potent grounds, Soutv. 2. Having 
reat authority or dominion ; as j9t-97 monarchs, 

Croſs Por Ex [in kera!cry} is Ct the form rep:eſented in Plate XII. 

Fig 3- | 
| — — [potenter, Fr. potent ito It. of potrns, L a.] a ſovereign, 
a monarch, a prince, or one who has great power and aut, ority. 

PoTE'xT14, Lat. power, or that . here a tlung 1 capable of acting 
or being acted on. | | 
To exift in Por Ex [with ſchoo!men] denmes tha: exittence which 

a thing has in a cavſe capable of producing it: but which has not actu- 
ally uced it. This diftinction beta cen real and potentiod exiſt nce was 
ſomewhat older than he ; it we miy credit that account of the 
| Nicene council, which heodgrir gives us from F 4/cbras t tor tpeaking of 
the anathema there pait upon thoſe who aſſumed, the Son was not e- 
fre he was begotten. he lays, tac e ee aligned this {very 
wiſe] reaſon for condemning them, „ becaute betete he was ACTUALLY 

often, he yFoTtxT!aLLY cxilled (ter an vnborottin way! in the 

Father.” Te Hi. Lad. R. Strph. p. 283. Sec NicexE Counca., 

Porrx'x TAL. adj. [ Fetenticl. Fr. potenziaie, It. pati nil, Sp of piten- 
tiati;, Lat.] 1. Having a power or poſſibility of acting or being, exiting 
in poſlibility, not in act. his fe and maginary mater. prima can- 
not exiſt without form. Na. 2. Having the etect u itho t the ex 
ternal actual property. Tee doth not only tub unto actual hear, but 
endureth not the potential calidity of many waters. Brown. 3. Ellica- 
cious, powerful. | 
Porkxrial Cautery {in ſurgery] a cauſtic made of lime - ones and 
other ingredients. | 

PorrxriaL Cellrcſi [in phyſics] a relative term by which we mean, 
that ſuch a thing is not actually cold to the touch; but in its effects and 
operations if taken inwardly : and in tuis ſenſe a plant or drug is ſaid tu be 
cold in the ſecond or third degree. | 

PoTExT1aL Med [in grammar] a mood denoting the poſſibility of 
doing any action, having the ſigns may, can, might, &c. in Englith. 

PotexT1A'LiTty, or PoTE'NTIALNEs5 [of putertial] poſũbility of act 
ing or being, not actuality. Bent y. | | 
oTENTIALLY, adv. [of potential] 1. In power or poſſibility, not in 
act or poſitively. Bent/-y. 2. In efficacy, not in actuality. 

Por ENI v, adv. [of patent] powerfully, forcicly. Cold worketh 
moſt patemtiy upon heat precedent. Bacon. | 

Po'TexTxEss [from potent] mightineſs, 4 

Po'T-cux, by miſtake or corruption uſcd for ap- gan, a gun which 
makes a ſmall quick and ſmart noife. See Por Gus. | 

Po'T-aaxGER, H. [of pot and hanger | hooks or branches on which 
the potis hung by the cars over the fire. 

Po'THECaty (contracted by pronunciation and poetical convenience 
from apothecary; from apotheca, Lat.] one who compounds and ſells phy- 
_ fic. Pope. Sec Arorngcakv. | 

Po'Tuer, . [this word is of double or:hography and uncertain 
etymology : It is ſometimes written podder, foietumes padider, and is 
derived by Junius from foudre, Fr. thunder ; by Skinner from peudcren 
pederen, Du. to ſhake or dig: and more probably b a ſecond thought. 
frompoudre, Fr. duſt] 1. A buſtle, flir, tumult, flutter. 2. Suflocating 
cloud, duſt raiſed. | | | 

To Porukk, werb a. to make a bluſtering ineffectual effort. 

Po't-xytrs [of jo? and herb} i. An herb fit for the pot. 2. Any 


thing that provokes to d:ink a Sir Trittram telling us that robacco 
was a pot-berb, bid the drawer bring in t'other =_ Jaller. 
Po'Twook [of pet and het 1. Hooks to faſten pots or kettles with. 


2. Ill formed or ſcrawling letters or characters. 

Po'T1O0N, Fr. [of par, for; a draught; commonly a phyſical draught. 
Watton. 

Po'Ts4ERD [of pot ard pceand. Sax of pot and ard, from ſchacrbe. 
Properly porbard} à picce of 2 broken carthen veitel, a fragment of a 
broken | 


= 4; adj. | of pet and gut] filled with courage by 
8 | [of d Aid] th f 
TLID and 1 e cover of a pot. 
Porr + [ «ri Fr. and Sp.] broth of meat, 
Po'TTER [potier, Fr.] a maker or ſell-r of earthen veſſels. | 
To Po'rTEs, to ftir or diſorder any thing; in alluſion to the potter 
uſing his clay. 
Po'TTERx ORE, H. an ore which, for its aptneſs to vitrify and ſerve 
che potters to glaze their earthen vellcls, the miners call pattern ore, 


herbs, c. any thing 


e. 

Po'TTERrY [of porter] the art of making carthen pots. | 

Po'TTIxG, . [of pet] drinking. In England, where they are 

moſt in petting. Sbaleſſeare. 5 

_ Po'TTLE (of t! an Engliſh meaſure of liquids containing two 
or four pi 


rater, os. (poim/entns, Lat.] pretty much in drink; alſo fit to 
drink. 
Ns. 71. 
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Poven [poxche, Fr. pocca, Sax.) 1. A rurſe, 3 f bag, 1 pocket 
2. Applied ludicrouſſy to a big belly or paunch. 

To Poucn, verb ad. 1. Lo pocket. 2. To f, allow. Der a. 3 
To pour, to hany down the lip. Atn/aronth. d 

Pou'cuxoUTtHED, a7. [of D ant monibet] blubber- lipred. fir; 
avorth, 

Fo vk RT Y [panpertas, Lat. panwrer', Fr. powerttt, I: -g, Sp. and 
Port] 1. Poor ſtate and concition, indinence. want ot ichen. 2 
Meanneſo, detect. There is in all excelleacics in comn fitione a bnd of 
fe A. Bacon, 8 

Po viery, a goddeſs adored by the Parans, but more oat of 
fear than love ; they believe her to bete mother of ddl, and good 
arts. 

: Pow rar is the wettet of Hewieh, 

That is, when ſhe is attended with her iel coinpantion, tere 
rate. | 

boi [in ſurvery] a bubo. 

PGI Ae. afort of talloth. 45 e erb. 

Povir, ſul ſt. [ pouer, Fr. | 4 ung fo. l. 

m the egg. A: g. 

Pov LTEAEA [from 7 alt; foulalerr, Fr.] a ſetler of fouls te dy for 
the cok. 

Pou't Tice, or Pou't.Tts [, of ue. priſe; 
plaim, a medicine to dc laid on twellings. WE. 

To Pov'LTice, verb at. {:rom the fuvti. | to any o poultice or ca- 
taplatn. | 1 ER 

 PoU'LTive, u [a word fed by Temp'-] a poultice. Poult; cer 
allayed pains. : pte. | | 

Pou't rey [of unt, Fr. u. i, Lat] name for fs. 
- Pounce [featonc, It. Stamer! 1. The claw or ian bird of prey 
It was a mean prey lor a U ird of his e et. Ale, „ X fort of 
pon der mace of gum fi dirih f ciijed beeav'e it is thrown u o pa- 
per through 2. box, and being rubbe tne. co. m. 1 boar tk 
the better. 3. [Fron the ound] a loud noiſe; „ the pron on of 4 pun, 

To Pounce, wt nel. Lg,, li 1 t. % pierce, to pork tae 


Teixey poutts trefh 


% Lat. pulſe] a ciuta- 


Barbarous people that go nated, do t Gal v pam, but ps. and rare 
their ein. Bacon. 2. Lo pour or iptinkle thiounh tall hots. lug - 
porating copple duſt by prong into the quickiiiver Ps. 3. 10 


1. 20 with the pourc.s 0; lons. 
Pou'xCEv. 25. [of ennie; prob. of fin tu,. Lat. pointed] having 
talons or claws; az, a 2: 2 | 1 
Pot xc, pur, Of prone 
bird of prev. dee Po k. 
Pov dc vox {'t Sowice and! 
15 kept pounce or perivine. 
Found {pro-an, Has. 
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| ib; tet one: the tions or chu: of 4 


J ſmall box perforaco?, in which 
to inc he, or pant. Dy: and I. Ger. reiude, 
H. Ger. a pledge or pin; nee g indten and vans en, to p un, at, 
anſp ande. to d Arn or mew won] 
bealls, elpecially where cattie Utruned for a 
they are revecwed ; a pin: Id. 

POUND . ; | 
Ger. pfund, II. Ger | we as 

PourD rev, cent ius iz ore. 

Poi x SY , t 20 fl. a fernd Scotch is is 20 Perce, 2 
pound Ir: 15 15 mulings. 

(14 Pot xo, ſuch an one as the 6467 cnt come to for the me 
purpoſes, a io e ci c. hefe, fortrets. . | 

Owert or pen Poux b. is Gre bunt upon toe lords waſte, ard thrice 
called the lo:d's pound ; aito back fic, Court yards, ure gidu G5. 
Sc. ſuch as the o ner of the carne inp ond many come to and awe 
them meat, without offence of their Lew yg , or dis coming hither, 

10 Pouxp, verb act. [pomun, un 
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as 
2 


ax. Wacnce in many places 
they uſe the word pur] 1. To beat 1 a wow, to gtind with 2 peiile, 
2. ([Pynoan, Sax. ] to ſhut up in a pound. 

Pou'xvaGtE {ot prod | . Ale. pd to the pounder of cattle. 2. 
duty of 1 5. in the pound or 205. tle Go nor indize, rated by the 
weight of the conunodity imported oy export, patio the king, 3, 
[of Pund. Sax. ] the ra e alle. jor the col ne, S.. ot mor ey io 
much per pound; a um paid bs "thc tradet to he 


2 
1 7 
A 


ae I 'alt tat Days the 
money, Or {Oo the perfun „no procu - cund mers 

Pou'xber [of prand; 1. A grent gun den minated ace erding to the 
weight of the bail it carries, a a H. 12, 07 24 Pouncer ; or, in ludicrous 
langt age. a man with ten pounds rar: Ia li: ner à note or bill 
is called a twenty paurder o tot 1 . br ium it bears. 2 
The name af heavy laige pear. 3. A pf. ert 

Pou'peroN {1 corvkety A Pt) made pgeon 
Creed in a eu pen, wik a! ' 
culiar tarce of ſluffed mea] on te p, wn 
ſires. 

Povert'rs {in cookery] a meſs ob 
ſlices of bacon, Sc. and a good tarce rl wh, 
up in a paper. 

Poux faire Proclume, S. a writ comm ning the mavor, ſheriff, e. 
to pꝛoclaim that none calt fit mito d has, | 
ing. 

'To Pour, verb a2. [inceram etyrology ; ſuppoted to be derived from 
the Welch bz rw} i. To empty any liquid out of one veticl into ano 
ther, Sc. to let it into ſome place or echte, 2.10 ſend forth, to let 
out, to fend in a continued cour'e., 

To Pova, werb newt. I. Io Row, to ſtream. 2. To ruſt tumul- 
tuouſly. Youth and white age tumultuous por along. Pi; -. 

Pourcou'xTREL, a fiſh that has a great many fect, and change it 
cour like the place where it i> ; the ame a polyps. 

Pauy'xtr.{of pur] one that pur, 

Pour [profed, Fr. prof, It.] iide-ways, as a face Grown is f 
fl, i. e. finde-wavs. 

Poux LEV [prries, Fr.] uſed by An for in, which foe 

Poua - Par y (a law term] as to make e fer, is to fovir arg 
divide thoie lands of partners, which betore part tion they held jointly 
and pro ina: 97/9. 

Poux - Sir, Sec. is a writ whereby the king ſeizes upou land, which 
the wite of his tenant deceated had for tor dos. 

PuurPRE'STURE, Fr. {in law] is when a min occupies wiouttly any 
thing that belongs to the King ; alto an cncroachment ou tne e hh, 
way, grounds, rivers, Cc. 
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bor 'novivact, a king's meſſenger, attending upon him in his wars, 
or at the council table, exchequer, Sc. to be upon any occaſion 
or mage. 

Por 2 want at Arm, a king's meſſenger that is ſent or employed 
in n.2rtial cauſes. 

PU serivants at Arms [in ancient times] were gentlemen who at- 
tended the heralds in order to their promotion to that office, to which 
invy couid nut rite betore ſeven years attendance, and officiating for them 
in pieparins aud atigning tournaments, Sc. 

Pounvil αν, the providing corn, fuel, victuals, and other neceſ- 
| ſantrs tor the king's houte. F : 

'0U&ve"rOR, an officer who provides neceſſaries for the king's houl- 
held, Se. 

Pg. 1. A kind of fiſh: a cod-fiſh. 2. A fort of bird. Ca- 
te. 

10% Pour, verb nent. ¶ l outer, Fr.] 1. To look ſullen by thruſting out 
the lips. 2. To gape, to hang prominent. With a human head, hooked 
note and pouting lips. Dryden. 

Pou'z70:., a reddiſh earth uſed in Italy for ſand. 

Pov D ende, Fr.] 1. Duſt, any thing beaten or ground very 
ſmall. 2. Gunpowder. Before the invention of paxuder. Add:fon, 3. 
Sweet dull for the hair. Jo tave the prarder from too rude a gale. 
Pape. 6 | | 

To Pownre, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To reduce to duſt, to 
pound inall. 2. [ Pcadrer, Fr.] to ſprinkle as with duſt. Powder thy 
radiant hair. Dryden. 3. To falt gently, to ſprinkle with falt. Pod- 
ing of meat. Bacon. | 

To Pow-ver, verb ncut. to come tamultuouſly and violently. L'E- 

randy, X | 
4 Gur Ee Treaſon Day, a feſtival obſerved annually on the 5th of 
Nove. ber for the dcliverance of K. James 1, and the lords and com- 


mons in parlian ent aſſembled, from being being blown up with gun- 


powder, and tie people from a barbarous intended maſſacre. 
Ze/uits PowptR, the quinquina, or Jeſuits bark. 
JEW pErB0x [of dur and L] a box in which powder for th 
har is kept. 

— Cheſts [on ſhip board] wooden trizngular cheſts, filled with 
gun-powder, pebble-flones, or the like, ſet on fire when a ſhip is 
boarded by an enemy, which ſoon makes all clear before them. 

Po'w DER-HOR% 
powder is kept. 

PU'wutr n [of poacder and mill] the mill in which the ingre- 
dients for guupoweer are ground and mingled. 

Po“ wN Tus [of paudrer, Fr. and prob. of tobbe, Du.] 1. A 
tub for falling meat. 2. Ihe place in which an intetted lecher is phy- 
tick d to preſerve him before putrefaction. 

Po'wDpERINGS in architecture] devices uſed for the fillings up of any 
void {pace in carved work; alio in eſcutcheons, writings, &c. as to be 

weer'd with ermins | 
 Po'wwptr xo0M {ina ſhip] a place in the hold where the powder is 
ſtowed. 

Porn ( onusir, Fr. potere, It. poder, Sp. and Port. peteffas. of pM 
fam, Li] 1. Ability, force, reach. I hat which perfecteth his work is 
feuter. Hoorer, 2. Authority, dominion, influence. Power is no bleſ- 
ſing in nielt. S.. 3. Influence, prevalence upon. This man had 
poder with kim, to draw him forth to his death. Bacan. 4. Strength, 
motive, force, Obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure move ſe- 
veral parts of our bodies, which were at reſt ; the effects alſo that natu- 
ral boCie; are able to produce in one ai other, occurring every moment 
to our lenſcs. we both theſe ways get the idea of power. Locke. 5. The 
moving force of an engine. Underſtanding the true difference betwixt 
the weight and the cv,. Wiikins, 6. Animal ſtrength, natural ſtrength. 
Ot ſtrong health and paxrers. Bacon. 7. Faculty of the mind. Reaſon- 
ing powers. Atterbury. S. Government, right of governing. 9. A ſo- 
veicign prince, a potentate. Io contider with what heats theſe rwo 
{55:er5 have conteſted their title. Addiſon. 10. One invelled with domi- 
non. 11. Divinity. Me:ciful powers ! Shakeſpeare. 12. Hoſt, army, 
wilitary force. Itiued forth wich all his p2zver, and gave him battle. 
Nu. 13. A large quantity, a great number; in low language. As 
a pIicer of or fine t. ings. | | 

pow ERABLE, a4. [of power] capable of performing any thing. You 
may fee how porrerable time is in altering tongues. Camden. 


[of porvider and lern] a horn caſe in which gun- 


Po'wERFUL, «dj. [of praver and ful} 1. Potent, inveſted with autho- 
rity. 2. Forcible, mighty. Powerful oppoſition. Hzhffe. 3. Eſfica- 
cious. 


Po'wERFULLY, adv. [of peu] potently, mightily, forcibly, effi- 


cacioully. 

Po'wrtRr vines [of 2 0] power, efficacy, mightineſs. The 
tower fulnels of the Le ian — Hakewell. . 5 . 

Po'w:i.21.tss [of puer and 4%] without power, weak, impotent. 

Po'wtRs in io hen] are numbers ariſin — the ſquaring or multi · 
plicition of any nuiuber or quantity by itſelf, and that number by the 
root or number again, and this third product by the root again, and ſo 
on ad :1finitum, as 2, 4, 6, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, Sc. where 2 is 
called the root or ſirſt power, 4 the ſquate or ſecond power, 8 the cube 
or third power, 16 * biquadrate, or fourth power, &c. and theſe 
pov ers in ivtters or ſpecies are expreſſed by repeating the root as often 
as the index of the power expreſſes ; thus à is the root, or firſt power, 
4 4 the ſquate or ſecond power, aaa the cube, aa a a the biquadrate, 
S. and to avoid the tediouſneſs of repeating the root, they are often 
put down thus, a", as, ai, Te. 

Pontus [in arithmetie] the produce of a number multiplied into it- 
izlf, as q is the ſecond power ot 3, 27 the third power, $1 the fourth 
power, and fo on, | | 

Powers in fadal Juſtice, a right which the lord has to reunite to his 
ßaf, a dependant Fer held of him, when the vaftal has alienated it, 
uron reimburſing the money given for it, Sc. 

Pow tas [in mechanics] the fix limple machines, wiz. lever, balance, 
ſcrew, axis in peritrochio, wedge, and pully. 

bowras {in pharmacy] the reſult of a combination and union of eſ- 
ſential oiis with the ſpirit of a plant, in which all the principal virtues of 
it are ſuppoſed to be contained. 

Pow + as {in theology] the 6th order in the hierarchy of angels, called 
{-raphim. 

40 Power [pr b. of Sender, Fr.] to put out the lips, and look ſullen 
or ſurly. Sec To Pour. | 


u hercwith they 
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Pow r, a ſiſh, otherwiſe called a ſea · lamprey. See Pour. 
Pox, ſub. [properly pocks, which originally ſignified a ſmall bag o- 
„ Oi the lame original perhaps with onde or pouch, of poccar. 
ax. packen,. Du. a diſcaſc} 1. Puſtules, effloreſcencics, exanthematous 
eruptions, as the ſmall-pox, Cc. 2. The venereal diſeaſe, or French 
pox. This is the ſenſe when it has no epithet adjoined. A contagious 
diſeaſe contracted by a poiſor:2us humour uſually in coition, and mani- 

feſting itſelf in ulcers and pains. 

Pov, jubft. ( aſpero, Sp. appur. p5ids, Fr. with rope-dancers] a pole 

iſe or ſtay themtelves. 

Poy'x1xc's Law, an act of parkament made in Ireland. by king 
Henry VII, whereby all the ſtatutes of force in England, were made 1 
force in Ireland, which before that time were not. 

To Pozt, verb 4. to puzzle. See To Post and Appost. 

Pra'cric, a-. the practical part of any art or ſcience. 

Pz actic {of Scotland] the courſe of pleading the law, or the rule: 
of court in that kingdom. | 

Pra'CTICaBLE, Sp. and Fr. ¶ pratticabilr, It. of praficas, Lat.] 1. 
That may be practiſed, feafable. 2. Afſailable, fir to be aſſailed. 

PxA'cTiCaBLEXESS {of pradticable] poilibiity of being praiſed, 
done, or effected. | | 

Pra'cTiCaBLY, adc. [of fraficabl:) in ſuch a manner as may be 
performed. 

Pa a'cricat., or PGA CY, aj. [ pratique, Fr. pratico, It. pradticus, 
— ©,zxraed-, Gr.] pertaining 10 practice, or action, not merely ſpe- 
culative. 

Pra'CTICALLY, adv. [of practi al] 1. In relation to action, not theo- 
retically. 2. By practice, in real fact. I honour her, having praditcally 
found her among the better ſort of trees. Hexvel. 

Pr -— ph {of practical] practicableneſs, the quality of being 

ractical. 

4 Practice { pratique, Fr. pratica, It. and Sp. of pradbica, Lat. of 
eexxTixn, Gr.] 1. Ihe habit of doing any thing. 2. Uſe, cuſtomary 
* 3. Dexterity acquired by habit. 4. Actual exerciſe, performance ; 
diſtinguiſned from theory. I here are two functions of the foul, contem- 

lation and practice. Szurh. 5. Method or art of doing any thing. 6. 
Medical treatment of diſeaſes. 7. Exerciſe of any proteſſion ; as the 
2 of a phyſician, ſurgeon, lawyer. 8. [Præx, Sax. is cunning, 
lnefs : and thence prat. in Douglaſs, is a trick or traud. Latter times 
forgetting the original of words, applied to practice the ſenſe of prac. 
jobrJon} wicked ſtratagem, bad device; a ſeuſe now obſolete. | 

Paacrict ſin arithmetic] a method for the more ſpeedy and eaſy 
reſolving queſtions pertaining to the golden rule, or rule of three. | 

Pa acdc [in law] the way or method of a court of judicature of 
proceeding in law ſuits. 4 . 

To PracTist, verb aff. [wjarrix®,, Gr. pratigner, Fr. praticare, 
praticar, Sp. of practice, Lat.] 1. To put in practice, to do — 
2. To Co, not merely to to exerciſe a profeſſion ; as to pie 
law or phyfic. 3. Lo uſe in order to habit and dexterity. 

To Pract isr, verb neut. 1. To have a habit of acting in any man- 
ner formed. 2. To tranſact, to negotiate ſecretly. I've pracbis d with 
him. Addlſn. 3. Io practiſe on or upon, to try artifices, to endeavour 
to bring over, to win or draw into one's hands. 4. To uſe bad arts or 
ſtratagems, to tamper with, to corrupt or bribe. 5. To uſe medical 
metheds. 6. To exerciſe any on. 8 

Pal cTIsax r [of practiſe] an agent. Her entered Pucelle and her 
practiſants. Shakeſpeare. 

Pra'cTistr [of praiſe] 1. One that practiſes any thing, one that 
does any thing habitually. 2. One who ical treatment. 

PkacT!TIONER | pratician, Fr.] 1. One who practiſes, or is 
in the actual exerciſe of any art. 2. One who uſes any fly or 
rous arts. There is ſome papiſtical prafitioners among you. Whitegifte. 
3- One who does any thing habitually. He muſt be firſt an exerciſed 
thorough-paced practitianer of theſe vices himſelf. Scuh. 

Pu ADAulr Es [of pre, Lat. before, and Adam] thoſe inhabitants 
22 earth, which ſome people have fancied to have lived before 
Adam. 

PrAaDant'TICAL, adj. [of præadimites] relating to the opinions of 
che præadamites. | a 8 
Px ra'uLE [ina law ſenſe] the beginning of an act of parliament, 
which ſhews the intent of the makers of the act, and the miſchiefs or 
inconveniences they would remedy or prevent thereby. See PxEamBLE. 
Pa a 'MBULATORY, adj. [of pre and ambulatum, ſup. of ambulo, Lat. 
to walk] pertaining to a preamble, fore-running. See PxEaAMBULarY. 
Pzxxco'cxiTa, Lat. things ouſly known, in order to the un- 
derſtanding of ſomething elſe. Thus the ſtructure of the human body 
is one of the precognita of phyſic. ; | 

Paxco'xouy, or Pxxz'coxy [ preconium, Lat.] a report, a com- 
mendation. 1 | 

Pzxco'sbia [in anatomy] the parts about the heart, the heart- 
ſtrings ; alſo the bowels contained in the cheſt. 

Pa cox, Lat. [in botanic writers] early ripe, which flowers or bears 
fruit early, | 
_ Pae#vi'canetxt [with logicians] a certain claſs, or determinate ſeries 


or order, in which ſimple terms or words are ranged: of theſe there are 
uſually reckoned 10 heads, <iz. ſubſtance, acci quantity, quality, 
action, pathon, relation, the fituation of bodies, as to place, their du- 


ration, as to time, their ſite or poſition, and their habit or external ap- 
See PrEbI'CamenT. 

Parc, Lat. mourning women hired at funeral ſolemnities to praiſe 
the dead; they made lamentations, beat their breaſts, and put on mourn- 
ful countenances, to excite others to mourn. | 

Pazx'rixe [a law term] the fine which is paid upon ſuing out the 


writ of covenant. 
Pzxroca'Tio Uterina, Lat. [in phyſic] the ſuffocation of the 
See PrewuniIRE. 


womb. 
PrRAMUNIRE. 
Pa axo'mex [among the Romans] a proper name prefixed to the 
general name of the family, as Caius, Marcus, c. 
PaxrAKA Nia, Lat. [in medicine] medicines which digeſt or 
ripen. x 
Pz PaRaxTla Vaſa [in anatomy] the ic veins and arteries, 
which go to the teſticles and epididymes. 'The antients gave them this 
denomination, ſuppoſing their office be to prepare the ſeed ; but modern 
anatomiſts have diſcovered that they have no ſuch ule. 
Pazro'siTus Sari Cubiculi, Lat. an ofhicer among the 3 
| w 


PRA 


whoſe ofhce was to attend the chamber of the emperor, and to take care 
of his bed and apparel ; and whereas, at the pertormance of any cere- 
monies he marched next after the horſe guurds; he ſcems to be the 
ſame in dignity with our lord chamberiain. Ste Car pa. 

Pe #ev Tru, Lat. [in anatomy] the fore-ſfkin that covers the glans; 
alſo the fore-part of the clitoris. 

Pe ="-ePz [in aſtronomy} three nebulous ſtars in the ſign Cancer. 

Px #5e'P1A, Lat. [in anatomy] the holes in the jaws, in which the 


teeth are ſet. 

PrxTE'xTA [among the — a robe or long white veſt, with 
a purple border, worn by the magiſtrates, prieſts, and ſenators, upon 
fol:ma days, and alſo by children. Sec Pakrkxra. 

Pez *TEXTA'TA Coma, a comedy or play, one where thoſe who 
had a right to wear the pratexta, as kings and magiſtrates, were repre- 
ſented on the ſtage; whereas common and mean perſons who were in- 
uoduced in the play were called Jogato. | 

P Ax MAN, [fo called of Praxias their leader] a ſet who held that 
there was no plurality of perſons (or cach poſlefled of his own ditt:net 
eſſence) in the Trinity ; and that it was the Farur x himfelf who 
ſuffered on the croſs. Sec NotTians, Prrairasstaxs, and Paula 
x:i5T*s; and under the laſt word, read, Not a niere attribute or 

ver. 

"© * TO'REs Cereale; [among the Romans] officers whoſe buſineſs it 
was to ſce that the city was ſupplicd with corn. _ 

Pra =ToOR1a'x1, the pretorian guard. A body of 1000 men, who at- 
tended on the emperor's perion. 


Pax TOaHES /Erarii, Lat. [among the Romans] officers of the trea- 


ſury or exchequer. See PxtToR. 


Pracma TICAL, or PraGcua'tic, aj. [m;oxypala, Gr progmatique 


Fr.] meddling, impertinently buſy, aſſuming buineſs without leave or 
invitation. 

; 8 in philoſophy] practical, machanical, problema- 
tical. 

Pracyma'TICAL Sanctien, an ordinance made by Charles VII. king 
of France, Anro 1438, in an atiembly of the Gallican church, con- 
taining a regulation of the eccleſiaſtical diicipline, in conformity to tlie 
canons of the council of Bafil. 

Pracua'TICALLY, ai [of pragmarical) impertinently, meddlingly. 

Pa A TICALNESS, Or PraAGua'tiCntss [uf progratical or prag- 
6 a buſy medling humour in other mens affairs, without rigit or 
call. | 

Pza1st [priits, Du. and L. Ger. preife, H. Ger.] 1. Commendation, 
renown, honour. 2. Act of aſeribing glory to, land, tribute of grati- 
tude. To God glory and praiſe. Miſter 3 Ground or reaſon cf 

iſe. And tis my pray/e to make thy praiſes lait. Dry». 

To Pratt, verb ad. [priiſe, Dan. pryſa, Su. pryſcn, Du. O. and L. 
Ger. preiſen. H. Ger.] 1. To give praiſe to, to glorify in worſhip. 
Glorifying and frag God Sr. Luke. 2. To commend, to applaud, 
to celebrate. Dryden. 3. [Contracted for appraiſe] to value * | 
— adj. [of praiſe and fall} laudable, commendable. Now 


Pratr'str [of praiſc] one who praiſes, a commender. ; 

Prat's:-wOrTHY, adj. [of praiſe and worthy ; pris, Du. and pypSic, 
Sax. ] gy commendable. | 

Pram, a flat bottomed boat. | 8 | 

To Prxaxce (prob. of pronken, Du. prangen, H. Ger. to ſhew often- 
tatiouily] 1. To throw up the fore legs, as horſes do when they caper,tread 
loſtily and wantonly ; or as when they ſpring, bound in high mettic, 
and carry themſelves ſtately. 2. To ride pallandly and oſtentatiouſly. 

. To move in a warlike or ſhowy manner. ; 

Pra'xcer [from prance] a prancing horſe. 

Paaxxk {prob. of pronck, Du. and L. Ger. oſtentation] a ſhrewd or 
unlucky trick, a frolic, a wicked act. 

To Praxc, verb act. [pronk:n, Du. prangen, H. Ger. to ſhew oſlen- 
tatiouvy] to decorate, to dreis to oſtentation. Obtruding falſe rules 
prankt in reaſon's garb. Miter. 
 Pra'xkING 2 part. a, [of prank] the act of ſetting off, decking, 
trimming up, adoraing. | | 

Pra'sixa Bits, Lat. {with phy ſicians] a diſtemper in the gall. 

To Paar. werb neut. [praten, Du.] to talk over-much, idly, or 
without weight, to prattle, to chatter. | 

PraTe, /a. [from the verb] flight talk, unmeaning tattle. 

PraA'TER [of prate] an idle talker, a chatterer. | 


Pra'TINGLY, ady. [of prating] in a prating manner, with title 


Pra'rTIQUE, or PR“ ric, 2 communication of commerce, which 
the maſter of a merchant · veſſel obtains in the port it arrives in. 

Pra'TTIQUE, Fr. [pratice, It.] a licence to traffic in the port; of 
Italy, upon a bill of health, z. e. a certificate that the place from whence 
he came is not annoyed with anv infectious diſeaſe. 

To Pra'TTLE, verb neut. [diminutive of ptaten, or from prate, with 
the common augment e] to talk lightly, to chatter, as children do, 
to be trivially loquacious. | 

Pa T TIE, ii. [from the verb] empty talk, trifling loquacity. 

Pa aT TIER [of pratrle] a chatterer, one who talks triflingly. 

Px a'vity [pravita, It. previtas, Lat.] corruption of manners, bad- 
neſs, malignity, | Peng 

Prawn, a ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh like a ſhrimp, but larger. 


Pr ax1'DICa, a heathen goddeſs, whoſe office was to aſſign men juſt 


bounds and meaſures for their actions and diſcourſes. 

To Prar, verb neut. [precor, Lat. prier, Fr. pregare, It. pregar, Port.] 
1. To entreat, to beſcech, to aſk ſubmiſſively. 2. 'To make petitions 
to heaven. 3. I pray; that is, I pray you to tell me; is a ſlightly cere- 
monious form of introducing a queſtion. 4. Sometimes only proy, = 
tically, Pray then what wants he? — Fourſcore thouſand pounds. 
Pope. 

To Pa av, verb ach. 1. To ſupplicate, to implore, to addreis with 
ſubmiſlive petitions. 2. To aſk for as a ſupplicant. Pray a prohibition 
before a ſentence in the eccleſiaſtical court. 4hfe. 3. To entreat in 
ceremony or form. 6 
a rr i 

danger a man is hourly expoſed to on that element gives him fre- 
quent occaſion to ſeek tue protection of the Almighty. * i 

Pra'vtr [priere, Fr.] 1. A petition, eſpecially ſuch as is put up to 

God himſelf. 2. Entreaty, ſubmiſſive importunity. 


cedo, Lat.] 1. To go before in oder of time. 


PRE 


C:mmon PraveR, the public divine jervice, with the rites and cere- 
monies of the church of England. See U CC xs and 
Lirus dv, compared with the x22 ct ;/24 . e. 40% prayers] in Juſ- 
tix Martyr's zd. apology, Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 101, 162. See alſo 
Doxot.ogy and IxTerrPoLaTtioN compared. 

— [of prazer and lat Look of public or private devo- 

8. 

Pre, an inſeparable prepoſition [ yr. Lat.] prefixed to many word:, 
and ſignifies before, to wit, priority of time or rank, „ . to ne 
Ae before hand, to prevent, promeitate, predilttir, gre racks, 

To Pzrzcn, verb neut. [predicare, It and Lat. pre: ber, Fr. predicar 
Sp. ] to deliver a ſermon or public diſcourſe upon lacred lubject:, to infitt 
_ a doctrine or tenet. Prophets preach of thee at Jeruſalem. Nebe- 
miab. 

Jo Preacn, verb ac. 1. To proclaim or pub'ith in religious ora- 
tions. 2. To inculcate publickly, to teach wah catneftucts. here 1: 
not any thing publickly notified, but we may properly tay it is preached. 
Hooker. 

Preach, febft. [from he verb; re, Fr.] public diſcoui ſe, a teli- 
$10us oration. Hockey. l 
| PrEa'CHeR [trom preach ; precl eur, Fr.] 1. Ove who preaches one 
who diſcourſes publickly upon religious ſubjefts. 2. One who inculcate: 
any thing with earneftnefs and vehemence. No det is lntencd 10 
but time. Sr. 

Paea'cunmtrxt [of preach; preche, Fr.] a ſermon: runtianed in con- 
tempt; a diſcourſe aſfectediy ſole mm. All this is but a , L'E- 
ſtrange. ; 

Pre-a"bamites. Sce PkFapannss. 

PE Nun [| prearbate, Fr. jreazbelo, It. and Sp. of Lat pre- 
amble, introduction. ſoinething Previous. Hum“ placed Leide der- 
tain readings. Heooker. h 
- Prxea'mnuLany, or Pet aunulovs, adj. {of preambir; ram alt 
iu, Lat.] foregoing. Obſolete. ha 14 N 

PRE-APPREHE AmJ {Of pre and rie an] an opinion formed be- 
ſore examination. | ST 
Pars, . prefs, crowd. Sper/er. See Parrss. 

Pata'sING, part. af. crowcing. Spenſer. | 

Prt'ntxd, or PRE NHD Leu. Er. prebenda, It. preter ur, Sp 
prebenda, I.. Lat. preberdarius, Lat. of pra bende auxiliam, . ;. x 
from affording alliltince or advice tothe bilkp or dean] 1.50 etc, but 
improperly, a prrion who has a prebend, z. c. an endownent in land, 
or a fort of benence or portion, that every canon or member ct a colle- 
giate church receives for his n.aintenance. Deans and cars or elend. 
of cathedral churches in their firit inititutian were of great ute to be of 
council with the biſhop. Baron. 2. That portion or ilipend which 1 

rebendary receives out of the eſtate of a cathedral or coilcgizte church. 

"his is the proper ſenſe of the word. His excellency gate the doctor 
a prebend in St. Patrick's cathedral. . 

Preceptorial PREBEND, a prebend, the r:ycrues whereof are appointed 
for the maintenance of a preceptor or mait.7, tr the infraction of youth 

atrs. 
of Golden Pat BexD [of Hereford] one of the twenty-eight minor pre- 


| bendaries, who has the hit canon's place that fails ex officis, ſo called 


becauſe he had the alarages, in refpect 
there. 

Simple Pa EnENnS, arc ſuch as yield no mate than the revenue. | 
1 with Dignity, are tuch as have juriſdiction joined with 

em. | 

PrEca'rIous [precaire, Fr. precaris, Sp. of getarnt. Lat.] gotten by 
favour, or held by courteſy, at the will and pleature of another, uncer- 
_ only as depending an augther, changeable or alienable at his plea- 

ure. 

PkECaR1ous [in civil law] granted to o vp entreaty, to uſe ſo 
long as the party thinks fic. 

PeEcarious [in commerce] is a Find of trade carried on between 
two nation at war, by the intervention vi 4 het, who is at peace with 
them both. 

PrEcar1oOus [in juriſprudence] a fund os toi, whereof a perſon has 
not the full propriety, whereof he caunvt dipole abtolutely, and which 
is moſt of it borrowed. | 

PR ECA“ tous v, adv. [of precariaui] whcertainly, through depen- 
dance, at the pleaſure of others. | | 

PaEcCa'kiousNEs3 [of precas io] mall aftirance, dependance or: 
courteſy and humour ot others. 

Px EC Au TIN, Fr. {from procauty;, Lat.] prefervative caution, pre- 
ventive meaſures, caution, warning. or heed, cither given or uſed be- 
ſore hand. | | | 

ToParcau'rion, werb of. [ precautiorer, Fr.] to forewarn. | 

Pak ck Partium {in law} the continuance of a iuit, by the conſent of 
both parties. | 

Prxecena'xeoVus, adj. [this word is, I believe, miſtaken by the au- 
thor for pracidancous, fracidunt us. Lat. cut or flain before: nor is it uſed 
here in its proper ſenſe. 7obnjcn] previous, antecedent, going "= 
Antecedent and preceancgus not only in order, but in time. H. e. 

To Pzxrce'pe vert att. | preceder, Fr. and Sp. recedare, It. of pre- 
2. To po bstore accord- 
ing to the adjuſtment of rank, to go tirit or belorc. 3 Lo excel, for- | 
paſs or go beyond. | 

PrEcCtDexCE, or Pricr'nexcy { precederta, It. predencia, Sp. fron 
precede, Lat.] 1. The art or fate of going betore, priority. 2. Sone 
thing going before, ſomething paſt. 3. Adjuſtment of place, rank, 

lace of honour which a perſon is inticled to in companies, in walking or 
— the foremoit place in ceremony. Always give him the ge ceden 
Howel. 2. Superiority in general. Wluch of them has the precedency in 
determining the will to the next action .. 

PrECE DENT, adp. Fr. [precedente, it. of ęrecedens, Lat.] going before, 
former. 

Par cDEXT, ſub. [the adjective has che accent on the 2d. U llable, 
the ſubſtantive on the firſt] 1. Any thing that is a rule or example to future 
times; any thing done before ot the faine kind. 2. [In law) an origt- 
nal writing or deed to draw others by. 

Przcepexr Book, a book containing inſtruftions, rules, examples or 
authorities to follow in judgments and duterminatious in te courts of 
juſtice, 


of the gold commonly given 


P»rcEDENTLY, 


PRE - 


Par'cenexTLY, adv. [of precedent, ach. ] before hand. 

PrE'cenpexTs, or draughts of deeds, couveyances, &c. for the uſe of. 
attormes, &c. : 

Peect'xTor [procentor, Lat. pre centeur, Fr.] he that leads the choir, 
he that begins the tune in a cathedral, a chanter. 

Parc [precats, It preceto, Sp. preceſ te, Fr. of proceptum, Lat.] a 
command, injunction, or rule authoritatively given, a direction. 

Perceer ſin law} a command in writing, ſent out by a magiſtrate 
for the bringing of a perſon or record before him; allo a proveca- 
tion or inſtigati in whereby one man incites another to commit a fe- 
lony. 

* ret adj. [of precept] conſiſting of precepts. An obſolete 
word. 

Prrce PTIVE, ap. [precefptizus, Lat.] pertaining to precepts, con- 
taining or giving precepts. The recatice part enzoins the moſt exact 
virtue. Decay of Piety. 

Prece'eror [precepteur, Fr. preccttore, It. of præte tor, Lat.] a teach- 
er, a tutor. 

Paece'ssoN (yr regſio, Lat ] the act of advancing or going before. 

Prtces50n of the Eguin xc: po aitron« my] is the advancing or go- 
ing forwards of the equinoctial points: for the equinoxes. by a very flow 

and inſenſible motion, change their place, going backwards or welt. 
ward, Contrary to the order of the t:gns. | 

Preci'xcr [precinte, It. of præcinctus. Lat.] 1. Outward limit, boun- 
dary. Precantts of Light. Milton. 2. A particular juriſdiction, within 
which ſeveral pariſhes are con pretended. 3. A parcel cf land encom- 
paſſed with ſome river, hedge, Sc. 

Patcio'sity [pretio/ns, Lat.] 1. Value, preciouſneſs. 2. Any thing 
of high price. Brow x. | 

Pa+"crovs [fprecieux, Fr. regie It. precicſo. Sp. and Port. of preric- 
Hos, Lat.] 1. Ot great worth or value, valuable. 2. Coitly, of great 


price; as, a /r/ci2us fione. 3. Wortlilefs 3 in contempt or irony. I heſe 


were preci2us Saints. Lect. | | 

Pri crovsly, adv. [of preciors] 1. Valuably, to a great price. 2. 
Contempub'y; in irony. | | | 

Pre'ciovsxt:s [of procious] valuablereſs. worth, price. Mints. 

PrE"CIPL in Caj e, Lat. à writ Iving wheze the tenant, who huideth 
of the king in chict, 1 put out of his land. 

Prg'crpice [preciprer, Fr. precit iwie, It. proeijicio, Sp. fracifitiver, of 
Fes lic, Lat.] a ſtecp plice, a fall perpendicular witiout gradual de- 
clivity. 

Pkeci'PiTaxce, or Pat ciriraxc {of precifitant] raſli haſte, head- 
long hurry. | | 
__ PrtctriTaT, ad. eræcititant, Lat.] 1. Falling or ruſhing kead- 
long. 2. Haily, urged with violent haſte. 2. Raſhly hurried. 

Partci'eiraxr {with chemilts} is a term which they apply to any li- 

uor, Which being poured on a diftolution, ſeparates what is there dit- 
lved, and makes it precipitate. 

PreiPptiiaxixtts [of precipitant] raſhneſs. haſtineſs, unadviſedne's. 

Prtci'epit1xTLY, adv. [of preciitant] in headlong haſte, in a tu- 
multuous hurry, | | 

To Parci'eirare [precipitcr, Fr, recigitàr, Sp. of præcipitntum, 
ſup. of p-+c:p472, Lat. to throw down keadiong] 1. To throw or calt 
down hcudlong. 2. To haſten unexpectedly. 3. To hurry blindly or 
raſkly, to hatien over much. 4. [Wh chemiſts] to ſepara e a matter 
which is diſtolved fo as to make it ſettle at the bottom, to throw down 
to the bottom. 

To Fric!'piTaTr, verb nent. 1. To fall headlong 2. To fall to 
the bottom as a ſediment. 3. Jo haſlen withou: juſt preparation. 

Par ci rin E, «dj. [jrecipite, Fr. reciiteſo, It. of pracipitatus, Lat] 
1. Rathly haſty, unadviſed, headlong hay. 2. Steeply falling. 3. 
Hatty, violent. 

Pekcirtrark, ſab. [in chem iſtry] any ſubſtarce which is out 
of the pores of a menſtruum in which it was diſſolved, and by ſome 
means made to fall down to the bottom of the veffel ; particularly a 
corroſive n. edicine made by precipitating mercury. | 

Green PRECIPITATE, a mixture of the ſoluuon of mercury with ſpirit 
cf nitre. 

Red Px R rr ATE, is mercury diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre ; and when 
the 2 is cvapora: ed, the fire is increaſed gradually till the matter 
turns red. 5 

Phil:j:plica! PRECIPITATE, is made with running mercury put into a 
matrais, and ſet in a ſand heat for 30 days, or till Il the mercury is re- 
duced tu a red powder. I his is called precip tate per fe. 

White berdcirirank, is mercury diilolved in aqua fortis, or ſpirit of 
rare, and preciptated to the bottom, and is of a white culour. 

Pact rrrartLx. adv. [of precipitate] 1. Headlong, ſteeply down. 
2. Hattily, in olind fury. 

PR CIT a TION, Fr. [precifitaticne, It. precipitacian, Sp. of præcipi- 
tatis, Lat.] 1. Ihe act of throwing down headlong. 2. Violent motion 
downward. 3. Raſhneſs, tumultuous hurry, tov great haſte. 4. [In 
chemiſtry] the falling or cauſing to deſcend the particles of any metalline 
or mineral body, which are kept ſuſpended in that menſtruum which 
diſſolved it. by the pouring in of ſome alkalizate, &c, ſuuſtance. Op- 
poſed to {ublination. | 

Paecirirors | /recitites, plur. of proces, Lat.] 1. Headlong, 
ſteep. 2. Raſh, hendy. 3. Over hatty, | 

Pag'ctrvr {m juriſprudence] an advantage pertaining to any one in 
a thing that is to be divided; or a portion taken off or iet by iu his fa- 
your, betore the divifion is made. 

Paeci'se [ preces, Fr. precifo, It. and Sp. preeciſus, Lat.] 1. Stiff, for- 
mal, finical. affected. ſciupulous, ſolemuly and tuperttitiouſly exact. 2. 
Exact, particular, nice, ſtrict, having determinate limitations. 

PrEC:'SELY, ade. [of preciſe] 1. Exactly. accurately, nicely, with 
precite determination. 2. Stitly, formally, with troubleſome ceremony, 
to ſcrupulouily. | 


Parccrsixe5s [of preciſe] ftiffaels, formalneſs, finicalneſs, exiQnebs, 


ſcrupulonineſs. Not to iever them with too much e H-. Bacon. 
Parcrsiax. . [precif, Lat.] 1. A perſon over ſcrupulous in points 
of religion, one who 15 ſuperſtitioully rigorous, 2. One who limits or 
reftrains in general. 

Px ECTS, Fr. (a ſchool term] exact limitation, the ſame as ab- 


traction. 


Parci'svs, adj. [præciſus, Lat.] exactly liguting by cutting off all 
that i not abſolutel) relative to the pretent purpoſe. | 


PRE 

To Prtctv'pr, verb ad. ¶ pr. æcludb, Lat.] to ſhut out or hinder by 

anticipation. 

Preco'ciovs, adj. [frac cis, gen. of procox. Lat. preceſe, 
before the time. Many prec:ci-us trees, and ſuch az have their 
the winter, may be found. Brown. 

Prtco'siTy [of precocious] ripeneſs before the time. Poul. 

To Patco'ciratt, ver! att. [proecogrtatum, ſup of precogito, fron 
2 before, and cgi, Lat. to think] to coniider, or icheme before 


Fr.) ripe 
ſpring m 


Parco To [frecognitio, from prey, before, and cognicia, Lit 
knowledge} forckno ledge, previous knowledge or examination. 

Precoxcet'r, . [of pro, Lat. before, and concert) an opinion an- 
tecedenꝰly foru ed or conce:ved. Hecker. 

To Par coc [of pre and rencarwe, of concipio, Lat.] to take up 
an opinion or conception before hand, to imagine beforchand. Fond- 
= of preconceived opinions. — 8 

RECONCE'PT10N, /aljt. [of pre, and conception] opinion previou!!y 
formed. Fate tc. F F f bs , 8 | 

Pak costs oN [in the conſiſtory at Rome] a declaration or props. 
ſition made by the cardinal pation of a perton nominated by ſome prince 
to a prelate hip. 

To Precort'ss. work ent. Tproaconite, Lat. precorijer, Fr.] to make 
a report in the pop con..hory, that the party preiented to a beuefice is 
qualified for the lame. ; 

. To Preconitr'ex, verb a. [of pr and con] to make over before- 
and, | | | 

Per cox RAC T. bf}. [of he and c:ntraf?. This was formerly ac- 
_ on the lait 1 Hable] a ba: gain mace before another, or a forme: 

ram. | 

To PxEcoxTRacT, verb . {of pro, Lat. and contra} to contract 

SH 1 | 


cr bargain b. fore h. ad. 


Pecu'nst, h. | on cw rnn, Top. of fræcurre, from pre, before, and 
curro Lat to ian foenmnng e. 

Pazcr rok (rener, Ut. grow year, Fr.] a fore - runner, a mei 
ſerger ſent beto e nano, a huber. 

Ps: ba'ceov:, oc. prada, tat.] living by prey. Derbam. 

FaxE'oal, ay. [preda. nt] robbing, practiſing robbery. | 

PID ICA [ predutrriur, Lat. j 1. Pertaluing to robbing, plon- 
derirz, pratchifirg rape. Lecen. 2. ilungry, preying, ravenous. It 
mak the {p:t1. more hot and preduters. Pacon. | 

Parprot's:ev, atj. [of pre, and die ν, dead before. Worn as 2 
memor ble trophy of freA,H ed valour. © ht /peare. | 

Pktozce's:cr ſyreueceſ eur, Er. prefecrfſire, It. predeceſſor, Sp. and 
Lat.] one who was in an ofiice or employuent, or any place ano- 
ther. 

Pakptcx'ssoks, plur. of prederefſor \ prececeſores. Lat ] thoſe that 
went betore, as anceittors, foretathers, Ec. 

ParDrsTIxA“AIAR, one who believes cr maintains the doctrine of pre- 
dcitination. | 

To PrEDe'sTINATE, verb ad. [jredeſiiner, Fr. predeſiinare, It. prede- 
iu er, Sp. prad:ftinatum, ſup. of pra dg. from pre, and d:/tine, Lat. 
— to decree or ordain beforehand irreverſibly, what thall come 

To PreptsTINATE, verb nent. to hold predeilination: in ludicrous 
language. Dryden. 

PrevesTINA'TION, Fr. [predeftinazi-ne, It. predeſtinacion, Sp.] the 
act of fore-ordaining or appointing. | 

PaevesTINA' TION [in 5 cory gy] a judg mer t or decree of God, where- 
by he has reſolved, from all eternity, to tave a cert.un number ot perions, 
hence called e/eft. See Decrets and GNS. 

Pa rorsrix A iox is alſo uted to ſigniij a concatenation of ſecond cau- 
ſes appointed by providence: by means wh-reof, things are brought to 
paſs by a fatal neceſſity ; contrary to all appearance, and maugre all op- 

lition. | 
FP. EDESTINA TOR [of pred:ſlinate) one that holds predeſtination or the 
prevalence of pre eſtabliſhed necelii:ty. 

To Parbe'stINe, werb att. [of jre, and deflinc} to decree before 
hand. | 

PaEDETERMINA TION, Fr. 
made aforehand. 

PrtdeETERMINATION [with ſchoolmen] that concurrence of God 
which makes men act, and determines hem in ali their actions both 
good and e il. See PREDESTINATION and Cabakiaxs compared. 
Io Prevert'rmxt [of pre and deterniver, Fr. predeiermmrar, Sp. of 
pre and ditermino, Lit.) to determine judge, or appoint beſorchand, to 


doom or confine by previous decree. | 5 
PrE DIAL, aj. [predium, Lat.] con ing of farms. By the civil 


[of pre, and determination] determinatior. 


law, their prechal eſlates ure liable io fiical payments and taxes. 4y/ffe, 


 Previar Z:thes [in law} are ſuch as are paid of things arifing and 
gro ing from the ground only. | 

PRE DICABLE, ah, Fr. [predicatile, Lat. nd It.] 1. That may be 
told or ſpoken of abroad. 2. [ Iu logic] a general quality, or an epithet 
which may be predicated of, or affirmed of icveral ſubjects. 

Pre "DiCABLES, /. — of predicable ¶ with logicians] are called 
univerſals, and are in number five, wiz. genus, ſpecies, proprium, differen- 
tia, and accizens, "Theſe they call the five pred cables; becauſe every 
thing that is affirmed concerning any being, muil be the genus, ſpecies, 
difference, ſome property or accident. I at. 

PaeD!'camtxT, a. Fr. [predicamente, It. and Sp. prædicamentum, 
Lat.] 1. A claſs or order of b. ings or iubſtances ranged according to 
their natures; called allo categorema or category. 2. Clals or kind de- 
{cribed by any definitive marks. 

Pabbi'caugxre [u ich logicians] are in number 10, wiz. ſubſtance, 
accident, quantity, quality, relation, action, paſſion, the ſituation of bo 
dies as to place, their duration as to time, and their habit or external ap- 

:Arance. 
— adj. [of predicament) belonging to a predicament. 

Pat bicaxr, /t. one that affirms any thing. 

Pax vicaNT Friars, are ſuch as by their orders are allowed to preach. 

10 Part 'bicartt, werb att. [predicare, It. predicatum, ſup. of pra dico, 
Lat.] to affirm any thing of a ſubject. 

To Pax DIC ATE, werb neut. to affirm or ſpeak. : 

Pre'picaTe, /ub/t. [predicato, It. of predicatum, Lat.] the latter part 
of a logical propoſition, or that which is affirmed of the tubje&, as when 
we ſay John is a ſailor, the word /ailer is called the predicate, becauſe it 
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P R E 
is ſpoken or aſfirmed of the ſubject. The predicate is that which 1s 
armed or decmed of the tubject. Watts. 
Pxepica'TiON, Fr. [ prevecatione, It. of provdicatio, Lat.] affirmation 
concerning any thing. 'Ihey are only about identical predications. 
Locke. 


To Prrvr'cr, werb ad. [ procdictum, ſup. of pra dice, Lat.] to ſoretell 
things to co:ne, to foreſhew. 


Pakbi'Criox, Fr. red diene, It. of predictia, Lat.] a prophecy, or 


foretelling of a thing, declaration of ſomething future. 

Par COR, fub/. fot jr] foreteller. | 

Pxtpice'sTiION [of pre, and hegt] digeſtion too ſoon performed. 

To Prxepisyo'se {of pre, and d:/p:/c] to diſpoſe betorchand, to adapt 

revioully to any certain purpoſe. 

Pakolsrost“riox [of pre, and diſpoſition] previous adoption. Tunes 
have a prcdi pcſitiun to the motion of the ſpirits. Paco. 

PREDOMINANCE, PREDO'MINANCY, of Pxteno"ixantitss (of pre- 
6,:niner, Fr.] over-ruling quality, prevalence, iuperiority, aiccndency 
over ſome other, ſuperior iniluence. 

Par bo'uix ANT, % Fr. [pred:minante, It.] over ruling or ſuperior, 
ſupreme in influence, aſcendent 

To Patoo'uix art, verb neut. ¶ predmt ner, Fr. fre minor, It. of 

re22minor, Lat.] to prevail, to be aſcendent. to be {uprenc in influence. 

PRE-ELE'CTED, part. pafſ. of pre eic fra eicctas, Lat.] choſen be- 
fore. Sce Decrtt and PRIuIT tu Coriftiantty compared. 

PRE-ELE'CT10N [of pre, and eiecion] choice betorck and. | 

PRE-EMINEXCE, or PREHE'MINENCE, Fr. { preminento, It. prebern- 
nincia, Sp. pre-eminentia, Lat. It is ſometimes written to avoid the 
junction of ce, preheminence] 1. Adrantageous quality above others, ſu- 
periority of excellence. 2. Precedence, priority of place. 3. Supe- 
riocity of power or influence. 

Par-E'“uixkNr, Fr. [of pre, and rmincnt] excellent above others. 

PE- u PT10N [pre-ermprio, from Ne and empiums, tup. of t1119, Lat. to 
buy] the right ot ba; ing before others. | 

To PrEzN, verb act. Sce PuEI xiNG. 

Par kNG OE, part. pafſ. of pre-crguge [of fre and engage, Fr] enga- 
ged beforehand. | 

Pxe-enCA"GEMENT [of prov, and engagement] an engagement or pro- 
miſe made betorchand, precedent obligation. 

Part xixd, part. af. of preen { yruncn, in L. Ger. ſigniſies to drefs or 
prank up: with raturalifts) the action of birds, in cleaning, compoſin 
and trimming their feathers, to enabic them to glide more caſt! y —. 
the air. For this uſe, nature has furniſhed them with two peculiar 

lands, which ſecrete an unctuous matter into an oil-bag pectorated, out 
of which the bird on occa on draws it with its bill. | | 

To Pet ExGA'GE, verb af. [ot pre, and ergige] to engage by pre- 
vicuz contracts or ties. 

To Pxr-ex1'sr, verb af. ere cſere, It. of pre and exit, Lat.] to 
exilt, to have a being beforehand. | 5 

Pak-EXTSATN CE, Fr. [pre-efenta, It. of pre and rxiſientia. Lat. 
the ſtate of a thing actually in being before another, exiſtence of the foul 
before its union with the body. 

PrE-ext'STENT, adj. Fr. [tre-eſiſtente, It. of pre and exifters, Lat.] 
exiſting, or being before another, exiſtent beforehand. "This pre-ex lent 
eternity is not compatible with a ſucceſſive duration. Bentley. | 

Chriſ”s PrE-exISTENT State, is his ſtate of exiſtence belore his incar- 
nation, which Ph:tinus, Marceliut, and Paulus of Samojata denied among 
the ancients, and Socinus among the moderns. See theſe rc ,v 
terms, and compare them all with John xvii. 5. Heb. i. 1—3. and Co- 
i 10ſ. i. 15 16. 5 | . 

Pak' rack, Fr. Cerefavis, It. pre facis, Sp. of prefatio, Lat.] ſomething 
ſpoken introductory to the main deſign, particularly in the beginning of 
2 book, to facilitate the unde: ſtanding of it; introduction. | 

To Prtract, verb unt. [præfatis, of prefar:, Lat. to ſpeak be- 
fore] to make a preparatory introduction to a diſcourſe, to tay ſome- 
thing introductory. It is neceſſary to preface that ſhe is the only child. 

ator. 

7776 Pakrack, verb af. 1. To introduce by ſomething prœmial. 2. 
To face, to cover. A ludicrous ſenſe. | 
Pak rack [of prefice] the writer of a preface. 


Pas“ ra roa v, adj. [of prefatic, Lat.] pertaining to a preface, intro- 


Pak'rrer {prefet, Fr. prefetto, It. of praſtctus, Lat.] a Roman magi- 
ſtrate, governor, or commander. | | 

Preterian PE HEC [prefedtus praterii, Lat.] a commander in chief 
of the pretorian bands among the Romans, who had the command not 
only of che guards, but alto of the armics, and adminiſtered juſlice; 
the ſole management of affairs being left to chem by the emperors. 

Pat' rtr of the City [ urbis profecias, I. at.] a governor of the city 
of Rome, who governed it in the abſence of the conſuls and emperors : 
his office was to take care of the civil government, proviſions, building. 
and navigation; he was the proper judge in the cauics of patrons, 
freemen, and ſlaves. Sce Pr Tor. 

Pre'FECTURE, Fr. [ prefettura, It. of prefctura, Lat.] the govern- 
ment or chief rule of a city or province. 

To Prert's, verb a7. ¶ prefers, Lat. preferer, Fr. preferire, lt. pre- 
ferer. Sp.] 1. To eſteem above, to regard more than another. 2. With 

before the thing poſtponed; to advance, to promote, to exalt, to 
raiſe. 3. To ofter f lemnly, to propoſe pub'ickly. Prefer 2 bill a- 
gainlt all kings and parl:aments. Collier. 4. Jo bring in, ſpeaking of 
a bill, indictment, or law. 
Pax'r EA AEBLE, adj. ¶ preferab/e, Fr. priferab ile, It.] that is to be pre- 
ferred, or made choice of before another. Et 

PrE'FERABLENESS [of preſzra'le] ſtatie of being preferable. 

Pxe'FERABLY, adv. [of preferable) in fuch a manner, as to prefer 
one rather than another, in preference. 

Pae'FerENCE, Fr. { preferrnta, It.] eſtimation of one thing before 
another, choice of one rather than another. 

Parrz'kukxr | proferiniento, Sp. of prafers, Lat.] 1. Promotion, ad- 
vancement to a higher tiation. 2. Preterence, act of preferring ; ob 
ſolete. 

Pakrr'kax [of rer] one who prefers. 

To Prerr'GuraTe, or Lo Prev! Gur, verb 47. [[refituratun, ſup. 
of preefizurs, or from fre and gur. La-. ] to repreicnt by ſgure. to 
Ggnify beforehand, to ſhew by an antecedent repreſentation. | hings 
there prefigured are here performed. #0:4er. i 

PakrI GURAT1ON (of prefigurare] antecedent repreſentation. 


PRE 


To Parr eur, to exhibit by antecedent reprofentation. 

To Perri'xk, verb ad. [ prifincr, Fr. profinir, Lat. | to limit before- 

_ He in his immoderate defircs proired unto humiclf three years 
wles. | 

To Pere r's, verb act. [frafixum, ſup. of prefer, Lat.] 1. To fx or 
put before another thing. 2. To appoint before-hand. 3. To ſettle, 
to eftablith. would prefix ſome certain koundary b-tween them. I 4. 

Pair, at. or Patei'xa, Lat. [profxim, Lat.] ſo. ne particle put 
before a word to vary its fnification. It is a pref.v of auyrontotion to 
many words, Braun. In the Hebrew language the noun has its prefix 
and afixa. Clarke's Grammar, "They arc ſeven in nnmber, and com- 
prized under theſe two words, m/s wealth. 

Ps + FI x tx, /abft. Fr. the act of prefixing. 

Io Parrolxu, verb aft. [of pre and form, Lat.] to form beforc- 
hand. | Their natures and proformed faculties. Shakeſpeare. 
„Pet“ | preguezca, It. of pregnant, Lat.] 1. The ſtate of be 
ing with young. 2. Fertility, fruitfulneſs, inventive, power, acutenel- 

R E GNAST, adj. [p ene, It. pronad., Sp. of gragnans, La. ] 1. 
Teeming, breeding. 2. Feuitful, fertile, impregnating. With ;r-2- 
nant lt cams. Dryden. 3. Full of contcquence. The iult m tives and 
fragrant grounds. King Clharivs. 4. Evident, plain, clear, full; an ob- 
ſolete ſenſe. 5. Faly to 8 any thing. 6. Free, kind ; obſolete 
7- Of a prompt and ready wit. N. B. We ay, + pregnant with blif 

woe. 

PercxaxT [with botaniſts] full as a bud, ſeed, or kernel that is 
ready to ſprout. x | 

Pet GNANTLY, adv. [of r 1. Froitfully. 2. Fully, plainly, 
clearly. Pregnantiy ſet forth in holy writ. S:uth. ; 
5 10 | Hraguſtatio, Lat.] the act of tailing before ano- 

er. 

To Parw'ber [ projudico, Lat. prijugcr, Fr.] to je or determine 


any queſtion beforchand, generally to condemn betorchand, It was 


condemned in parliament, and pre+4ged in the common opinion of the 
realm. Bacon. | | 
 ToPxrtju'picart, verb af. [of pre and judico, Lat] to determi 
beforchand to diſadvantage. 101 at fs 1 Sund 2 
Preju'picaTt, 2%. 1. Formed from prejudice, formed before ex 
amination. Caſting away all our former proadicate opinions, II ,. 
2. Prejudiced, prepoliefled. Their reaſons entorce belief from Fr, iu. 
cate readers. Brown. See Brgort, and BEAN NS, compar'd. © 
Pat upice {projudiaum, Lat.] 1. A raſli judgment before a mattet is 
daly conſidere or heard; prepoſſeſſion, a falſe nation or opinion of any 
thing conceive without a provicas d «x onination thao? 2. It is uſed 
for prepolleſſion in favour of any thing, or againſt it. 3. Injury, hurt, 
damage, detriment, injury. In che latter ſenſe it is Freuch. I his ſenſe 


is only accidental or conſequential; a bad t':ing being called a prejudice, 


only becauſe prejudice is commonly a bad thiag, and is not derived from 
the original or etymology of the word. It were therefore better to uſc 
it leſs : perhaps prejudice ought never to be applied to any miichicf, u hich 
does not imply iome partiality or prepotteſhon. 

To Paz*3curot, werb oct. | prejudicer, Fr.] 1. To injure or hurt. 2 
To diminiſh, to in pair, ta be detrimental to. This ſenſe, as in the 
ſubſtantive, is often improper!y extended to meanings that have no rc- 
lation to the original {1ic, 3. To ubitruct or injure by prejudices pre- 
viouſly raiſed. | | 

PrxEtzubi cial, adj. [ prejudictable, Fr. of pracjudicium, Lat.] t. Oh. 
ſtructive by means of oppoſite prepoſſcſſhons. 2. Contrary, oppoſite. 


3. Miichievous, detrimental ; this ſenſe is improper. The learning of 


the family is not at all pr judicial to its manufactures. Addiſon, 4. Inju- 
rious, hurtful. | | 

Peejuni'cialxess [of gradi] 
prejudicial, mĩſchievauſne ſo. 

Preke, a kind of fſh. | 

PrE'Lacy | prelature, Fr. preiacia, Sp.] 1. The dignity or office of 
a prelate, or cecleſiaſtic. 2. Epiſcopacy, the order of biſhops. 3. Bi- 
ſhops collectively. Divers of the reverend pro/vcy. Hooker. 

PrE'LaTte | prelat, Fr. prelatr, It. prelai, Sp. of jreelatus, Lat. i. e. 
preferred before others] a clergyman advarced to a high Ration in the 
church, an ecclefiaftic of the higheſt order and dignity, as a patriarch, 
archbiſhop, biſhop. So grave a relate. Hater. dee Bis nor. 

Fzuuare {of the = the firit officer vo! that noble order, and as 
antient as the order itlelf, | | 

PRE LaTESHIP, Parra Tur, or Priralrto tie [proalatura, Lat. 
frilature, Fr. prelateura, It.] the ſtate or diguity of a prelate. 

Pages TICAL, a. [of relate] or belunging to piclates, or prelacy. 

Pratt a tion [., fup. of preferc, Lat. | the act of ſetting one 
above another, pretereuce. 

Petit criox { prodecico, Lat] a lecture or leſſon; a reading or diſ- 
courſe made in public on au art or ſcience. | 


in;uriouineſs, the Rate of being 


PaELiBa'TiION [ral batis, Lat.] a fore-tafte, eſſuſion previous to 


taſting. The firm belief of this in au innocent foul, is an high preliba- 
tion of thoſe eternal joys. More. 

PRELIMINARY, iA. [of pre, before, and iim, Lat. a threſhold] ſome- 
thing to be examined, diſpatched or determined, before an affair car. 
be decided or treated on thoroughly, fornetking previous, preparatory 
meaturcs. | 

Px eli MINARY, adj. [., Fr. prelimine, Lat.] previous, in- 
troductory, antecedently preparatory, proemial. My maſter needed not 
the aſſiſlance of that re port, to prove his claim. Dryer. 

Par Luk, Fr. [yrelu dio, Sp. of pre ludins, Lat.] 1. The preparatory 
muſic before they begin to play a full conſort, a flouriſh or v.luntary. 
2. Figuratively, an entrance upon buſineſs. 3. Something introductory , 
ſomething chat only ſhews what is to follow. 

To PrELU'DE, verb af. | prarluds, Lat. jreluder, Fr.] to flouriſh be 
fore or make a prelude, to play an irregular air off hand, to try if the 
inſtrument be in tune, and to lead into the piece to be play d; allo to 
ſerve as an introduction. to bi previous to in general. 

PxtLlu'rious, aq}. [of prelnde] prepatatory, previous, introductory. 
Cl. ave/and. 

PeeLu DUM, Lat. prelude. Dryder. 

Petr u'sive, 4%. [of prelude] previous, introduftory, proemial. 
Thom ſan. | 

PkEMATU'RE, adj. | premature, Fr. frematurs, It. of praematurus, 
Lat,] ripe betore their time and ſcaton, untimely, coming too foon, 
too hally, too foon ſaid, believed, or done. Premature puiluahion of 
his being in Chritt. Hammond. = 
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PRE 


bir zart“ xv, adv. [of rematurt] too early, with too haſty 
wpencls. 
pat natt'siry [of premature, or pracmaturitas, Lat.] early ripeneſz 
before the time, too great haſte, | 

To Vert biTatk, verb act. [ premeditor, Lat. premediter, Fr. pre- 
wire, It. premecitar, Sp.] to conceive, to contrive before-hand. 

To Prev biralt, werb neat. to have formed in the mind by pre- 
views meditation, to think before-hand. 

Pereira TION, Fr. [premeditatione, It. promeditacion, Sp. of 
1106 0/0519, Lat.) the aft of premeditating. Hope is a pleaſant pre- 
6.424%; Of enjoy ment. Mere. | 

jo VrewurIT, verb at | pracmerecr, from prac, before, and mercor, 
Lit, © deſerve] to dejerve before. They did not forgive vir John 
Fi-:hzm, who had ſo much premerited of them. X. Chart. 

Pe; stets, . Fr. [ primitiae, Lat.] firſt fruits. Dryden. 

beuten, oy, Fr. firſt, chief. Camden. | 

„lo Parui'st, verb ad. armiſſum, ſup. of praemitto, from trae 
and tete, Lat. to fend] 1. Io ſpeak or treat of before, by way of in- 
tioduction or preface, to explain previouſly, to lay down premiſes. 2. 
Jo {end before the time; oblolete. 

Pag'aises { premifſes, Fr. praemiſſu, Lat. premeſie, It.] things ſpoken 
of, mentioned, or rehearſed before. | 

patkuisks [in law] the lands, tenements, &c. before · mentioned, in 
an indenture, leaſe, Oc. 5 

PREM15ES P logic} the two firſt propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm, propoſi- 
tions previouſly ſuppoled or proved. EY 

Pat 15s, /ubft. ¶ prarmiſſum, Lat.] antecedent propoſition. This 
word is rare in the ſingular. "They know the major or minor which is 
implied, when you pronounce the other remis and the concluſion. 
Il atts. 

Pr: viva [ procminr, Lat. a reward or recompence] ſomcthing gi- 
ven to invite a loan or bargain. | 

Palulvu ſin commerce] the ſum of money given to an inſurer, for 
the infuring the ſafe return of a ſhip or merchandize. 

To PH, erb at. [ ;reomunar, Sp. of pruemenes, Lat.] to fore- 
warn, to admoniſh betore-hand. _ | 

Prewo'xiuuesr {of promort/] previous information. vx. 

Prxeaont's ton [ prexunicion, Sp. Of proemonitio, Lat.] ai of giving 
warning before, previous notice or intelligence. | 


Prenio'xiTORY, 40. [of proc and m, Lat. to admoniſh] previ- 


cuſly adviſing. 


To Primo ,, werb ot. [of prac and monftratum, ſup. of m- 


firs, Lat. to ſhew} to ſhow belure-hand, 
Przmox5TRATE NESS, an order of regular canons, obſerving St. 
Aultin's rules. Sce faxsENIeu, and IN vis ox compared. | 
Prxe:to'1ios [a ſchool term] the action of co-operating with the 
creature, and determining him to act. 


 PRevteNie arts, writs ſent to every biſhop to come to parliament, 


warning him to bring with him the deins and archdeacons, one proctor 
for cach chapter, and two for the clergy of his dioceſs. 

Pearnmuntte. 1. A writ that hes where one man ſues arother in the 
ſpiritual court for any thing, that may be determined in the king's court, 
fur which great puniſhments are ordained by ſeveral ſtatutes, < zz. that 

he ſhall be out of the king's protection, i priſuned without bail or main- 
priſe, till he have made a fine at the king's will, and that his lands and 
goods fl;all be forfeited, if he appear not within two months. 2. A 
writ in the common law, whereby a penalty is incurrable, as infringing 
ſome ſtatute. | 

To run one's ef into a PREMUNIRE, is to take a ready courſe to in- 
volve onc's {elt in trouble and perplexity., : 

Ze iet @ PREMUNIRE, or Je fall into a PrEwuxIRE [law term] 
1. Is ro incur the fame puniſkment as was to be intlifed upon the trani- 
greſlors of a law, made in the 10th year of king Richard II, commonly 
termed the atute of premunire, which reſtrained the uſurpation of the 
pope, in diſpoſing church livings in England, and alſo other abuſes ; the 
penalty of this law was then perpetual baniſhment, forfeiture of lands, 
goods, and chattels. ' 2. The penalty ſo incurred. 3. A difficulty, a 

iftreſs ; a low ungramwatical word. 

PrREMUNt Trion [| pracmunitio, of pracmunio, from prac, before, and 
minis, Lat. to fortify] act of fortifying or fencing ; alſo anticipation of 
Cj econ, 

Pre'sxDER, or Things lying in PREXDER [a law term] the power or 
right of taking a — it is offered. a * 

Patxver de Baron, an exception to diſable a woman from purſuing 
an appeal of murder againſt the killer of her former huſband ; taken 
from her, the having married a ſecond. | 

To Prexo'mixaTtt, verb af. [ prænominatum, ſup. of prenomino, from 

{rac and xox:ino, Lat. to naue] to forename. 


Prcxoixa'Tion | pracncrinatro, Lat.] act of nominating or naming dity 


before; alio the privilege of being nomirated firit. 


Ps: Oo, Fr. [ proerctio, Lat.] foreknowledge, preſcience, notice B 


or «::owled ge preceding fome other in point of time. Brown. 

Pag'xrTice. {See APPRENTICE; from which it is corrupted by collo- 
quial licenſe] one bound to a maſter in order to inſtruction in any trade. 

Prt'xvicEsuir from prex!ice] the ſetvitude of an appremiceſhip. 
He ſer vd a prentice/hip, who {ets up ſhop. 

Per>uxcia'tion { preenunciatum, ſup. of pracuuntis, Lat.] the act 
of telling before. | 

Prev'ecuvancy [of Frecwupate)] the act of taking pollefiion before 
another. | 

To PxEo'ccurarr, verb af, [ pramecitatum, ſup. of pracaccaps, 
Lat. precccaper, Ft.] i. Lo articipate. Hunour aſpireth to death, grief 
Heth to it, and fear precccnpicth it. Bacen. 2. To prepoſſeſs, to fill 
with prejudices or prejudicate notions. Leſt the eye preoccupate the 
judgment. BWttor. — | 

Pe? eoccuPa TION, Fr. { ir-ccupatione, It. precceupaciin, Sp. of prae- 
eccupatis, Lat.] 1. Anticipatioa in general. 2. Prepoſſeſſion or preju- 
dice, anticipation of objection. _ 

Pero'ccuraTeD, part. adj. I provccrpe, Fr. preaccapate, It. of prae- 
eccupatus, Lat.] prepoſleiſed. occupied by prejudices. 


to Peeo mIXNATE, verb of. [of prae and minor, Lat.] to prognoſti- 


cate, to gather from omens any future event. Brown. 
P EOF NIN (of proc and dpi,, Lat.] opinion antecedently formed, 
prepoſſeiſion. Brown. 
ToPetorDai's, verb af. 


{ precardinatum, ſup. of pras:rdins, Lat. 
10 ordain before hand. . } 


PRE 


Pato“ &DixXaxck {of 7-4 and griizance} ante cedent decree, ff da, 
cree. Oblolete. ; 

Prto'rpixXATE, fart. adj. [fray dinatas, Lat.] fore-ordained. 

ans wing (of pre- ardiuate] the att of ordeiming betore, 

PAITARA“T ION, Fe. Ly reparazione, it. preparacion, Sp. of r tar; 
Lat.] 1. "The act of preparing or ds hes head r 
fitting a thing for any pur pole. 2. Provitton made for ſome enterprize 
or detign, previous meaſures. 3. Ceremonious introduction. 4. Ihe 
act of making or fitting by a regular proceſs. In the preparations of 
cookery. Arbathn:t. 5 Any taing made by proceſs of operation. 1] 
with the chemiſts hid been more tparing, v ho magnify their prepar = 
tions. Braun. 6. Accompliſhment, qualilication. Obſolete, =. [ * 
pharmacy] the way or method of compounding and oidering medicines 
for ſeveral uies. 

Preparation of Ham [in phyſic] is to make them fit for cx. 
puiſion, and confi!ts in thickening or thianing them, as occalion ny 
require. See PHARMACOCHY MIA, and read yum, Gr. chemiltry. 

PrEP:RATIVE, @y. [preparatrf, Fr.] having the power of preparing 
or qualit\ ing. Scath, 

PetyaRaTIVE, . {proparatif, Fr. prearatixs, It.] 1. That which 
has the power of preparing or previouſſy Hing. It ſerveth as a proper. 
tive unto ſermom. Hiker, 2. That which 1s done in order to tome. 
thing _ Qualities which are the only ditpotitions and Preparatives to 
it. S. | 

PREPARATIVELY, adv. (of prefaratice] previoully, by way of pre 
paration. 3 | 

PetPa'taTtory, c. [prefaratiire, Fr. preparatorie, It. of pra para ta- 
rias, Lat. j 1. Antecedently neceſlary or by way of preparation. Preparc. 
tery to our happiness. Tze 2. Introductory, previous, antecedent. 
Rains were but prefarataryy, te violence of the deluge depended upon 


the difiuption of the great abyſs. Burnrct's I hrery. 


To Prtpa'kt, wb ad. {prejars, Lat. preparer, Fr. preparare, It. 
preparar, Sp. ard Port.) 1. To get er make ready for any purpoſe, to fit 
tor any thing, or ht up for any ue. Cur joule not yet prepar'd tor up- 
per light. Drin. 2. Io quality for any purpoſe. 3. To make 
ready beforchand. 4. To form, to male. tHe hath founded it upon 
the ſcas, and prepared it upon the floods. I Us. 5. To make by ic. 
gular proces. 5 

To Par rar, verb acut. 1. To take previous meaſures. 2. To 
make every thing re2dy, to put things in order. 3. Jo make one's 
telf ready, to put himſelf in a {late of expectation. 

Perya'nz, AH. [from tie verb] preparation, previous meaſures. 
Obſolete. 

Priya 'REDLY, alv. [of prepared] by proper precedent meaſures. 

Paty.,'REDNti:5 (of prepare) Rate or act of being prepared. 

P»epa"rrn, %. [of prepare] 1. One that prepares, one that pre- 
vioully fits. 2. 1 vat which fits for any thing. 

Prrye'xst, or PrEPENSED, adj. [proejerſus, Lat. prepenſe, Fr.] 
forcthought, pre mediated, contrived beſure- hand; as, prepenſe or pre- 
fen/ed malice, preperſe or preperſed murther. | 

To P:tro'2binh, vero act. [of preforderate] to outweigh. Ought 
not to be the more flender, but the more corpulent, unleſs appearances 
preponder truths. Wotton. . | 

PREPU"NDERANCE, or PrRzPo'xDERAXCY [of jreonderate] the ſlate 
of outweighing, ſuperiority of weight. The preponaerancy of the greater 
grounds of =. ir. Locke. | 

To Prx:20'xDERATE, verb ad. [prepondero, Lat.] 1. To outweigh or 
ww down ; to overpower by weight. 2. To overpower by ſtronger 
iniſuence. 

I's PREPONDERATE, verb neut. 1. To exceed in weight. 2. TO 
exceed in influence or power, to weight. | 


PaeroxDtkA'TiON [of preporderate] the act or ſtate of outweighing 
any thing. 
K To Paztro'se, verb aft. ¶ prepeſer, Fr. prepono, Lat.] to put be- 
ore. 

PrEpos1'T10N, Fr. ¶ prepoſizione, It. prepofeciin, Sp. of præpoſitio, Lat. 
a putting before] a part of ſpeech in grammar, fo called becauſe fer be- 
fore a noun, and governing a cafe. See By, Fro, aud Or, compared. 

PaeePo'siror [yræſeſitor, Lat.] a ſcholar appointed by the mnatier to 
overlook the rcit. | 

To Parrossz'zs. werb a. [of pre and prfſe/;] to fill the mind be- 
forchand with prejudice, to biaſs, to fill with an opinion unexamined. 

Prevoss: '$510N [of prepoſſc/+] a prejudice, preocupation, firtt poſſeſ- 
ſion. | | | 
Patro'sTEROUS, adj. [propofleroſo, It. of pra paſlerus, Lat.] having 
that firſt which ought to be laſt, wrong, abſurd, perverted. | K 

Pa kro'srEROUst v, adv. [of f repeſlerous] in a wrong ſituation. 
| Paxero'sTEROUSSESS [Of prqeſlerens] wrong order or method, abſur- 


Prxero'TExCY [prapotentia, Lat.] predominance, ſuperior power. 
row u. 

Preev'ce, Fr. [prefuzio, It. of præputium, Lat ] the fore-ſkin, that 
which covers the glans. | | | 

To PrE'REQUIRE, werb af. [of pre and require] to demand previ- 
ouſly. Some primary literal ſignification is prereguired to that = of 
figurative. — lor DS 

PaEerE'QuISITE, adj. [of pre a «i/ite} ſomething previouſly ne- 
ceſſary. I he prerequiſite and 8 of birth. — 

PrxEroGaTive, . Fr. præregatiua, Sp. and L. Lat.] an exclu- 
ſive or peculiar privilege. | 

King's PREROGATIVE, that power and privilege that the king hath 
over, not only other perſons, but over the ordinary courſe of the com- 
mon law in right of his crown. 

Archbijo1p's PREROGATIVE, a ſpecial pre-eminence, which the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury and York have in certain caſes above ordinary 
biſhops. 

— Caurt, a court belonging to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, wherein all wills are proved, and adminiſtrations granted, that 


belong to the archbiſhop by his prerogative. 


PrERO'GATIVED, adj. [of prerogative] having a prerogative or ex- 
cluſive privilege. Shak//peare. | 

To Prtsa"GE, werb act. [preſager. Fr. preſagire, It. of preſagio, Lat.] 

To foretel, to forebode, to foreknow, to prophecy. H 


arvey. 2. To 
forctoken, to forcthow. My dreams pre/ege ſome joyful news at hand. 
Shakeſpeare. | 


PrxESA'GS, 


P R E 


Pats sog, Fr. [pre/ages, It. and Sp. of præſagi um. Lat.] a ſign or to- 

ken ſhewing what will happen, prognoſtic, preteniion of futurity. 

Patsa'GEMENT [of pre/ſage} 1. Preſention, forcbodement. Wotton. 2. 
Foretoken. : 

Pee5B1'TIA, dimneſs of ſight in things nigh at hand. 

Pat 'sBYTE R, Lat. [ Teeονο e., Gr. an elder, whether in age or of- 
fice] 1. In a modern ule, a priett, as contradiltinguithed from biſhop 
or deacon. 2. A prelhyterian, And prefbyrers have their juck-pud- 
dings too. Bat. er. Sc PatunTiER ANG. 

PeESBYTURIAN, ad. [pH ytiricn, Fr.] pertaining to the preſbyte- 
rians or their principles, conl.!tng of elders. See PrESBYTERIANS. 

PRESBYTE RLASH-24 {of provyterian} the principles, Oc. of the preſ- 
byterians. 

PRESBYTE RIANS, a pirty of non- conformiſts, ſo called from their ad- 
mitting of lay elders into their church government. I thould have 
thought, the true reaſon of that appellation 15 their aflirming reiters to 
be of the ſam? order with bithops; I mean as to the original inſtitution; 

from which they ſuppo. e { with St. Ferome] ſome change or deviation, in 
proceſs of time, waz made. But Sec Bisnors, CoxcrEGATIONALISTS, 
and Ozvixa TION Compared wich the ſmaller epiſile of S. /onatins, in many 
pl:ces. And would the reader know how great a ftre/s that truly apoſtolic 
writer laid on this azcicre form of church government, he may conſult 
his epilile to the u ; where he writes as follows : * Though 
ſome were willing to d icciue ME accor ung to the fab; the syiRIT is not 
to be deceaved, as being From Cob; tor He knows from whence He 
come, and «vhither He goes; and brings to light { or reproves} ſecret 
things. I cry'd, when being in the midit ot you, with a great voice, 
« Attend ſor adherr] to the &j42p, and proej';tery, and deactns.” Now 


they ſuſpetted me to ſay this, as foreſecing lome d viſion [in the church :] 


But He, in u hole cauſc ! am now in bonds, is my witneis, that I knew 
it not from mere amen fecat:; but tac Spirie preached [by me] ſay- 
ing theſe things, © Do nothing without the bithop; keep your ticth as 
the temple of Cod; love unity ; Nev diviſion; be ye followers {in the 
original imitators} of Ci,. as be 5:22 lf is of is Father.” Ignat. Eil. 
Ed. Smith 5 Uſter. [Sce SAL % aud Isrir TION compared. | 
But to proceed; whereas from St. CIA account in his epiſtle to 
the Corintbians, it ſhould ſcem that there were originally but two orders, 
viz. biſhops and deac us; and whereas it app ars from St. Jenatias and 
Tertullian compared, that no pres; ter could adminiſter the ordinance of 
bapti/n:, or the L:rd'; /upper, without the conjort rf the hib. — Vat it 
we ſhould ſay, that, in ancient times, the relation between the 9 
and his preſbzters was ſomewhat like to that which now ſubtitt; in many 
a difjenting congregation, viz. the relation of the paitor and bi» athit- 
ant; only with this difference, that the aſſillant here, not having been 
always ordained, aſſiſts only in the matter of preaching ; whereas the an- 
cient preſbyters, with the con/e:t of the biitop, both baptized and gave 
communion ; nay more (if we may credit d fgnatias, ad PH,. 
and Tertullian's ** prcfident probati ſeniores, c. they formed what 
I may call the church counci!, or con/iftory and, with the Ley ac their 
head, conſulted on church affairs: tho all put together (it 1 under- 
ſand St. Cyprian arigh:) could neither exclude delinquents, nor re- ad- 
mit to communion ; could neither ordain, nor depoſe, without the con- 
fent and ſuffrage of the people. I have look'd over my bill: (ſays a 
late judicious writer) with ſome attention, and do not find any of the 
powers his /ordfip ſpeaks of, veſted in the ep:/copal order, excl-/tue e the 
church, or body of believers.” An ExauixAT io of the Codex, p. © 


PresBY'TERY [preſbzteratus, Lat. mgzobvri;a, Gr.] elderſhip, prieſt- 


hood; alſo church-government by lay elders ; an aſſembly of the orders 
of preſbyters with lay elders, for the exerciſe of church diſcipline. ++ Your 
worthy Preſbztery is thus fitly joined to the B. bp, as the ſtrings to the 
harp.” Ignat. ad Fph/. Fd. Smith & Uher. But fee PaesBi Tiriaxs 
and Bis nor compared. 25 

Pre'scienCce, Fr. {proſcienza, It. preciencia, Sp. of praſcientia, Lat.] 
fore · Knowledge, that Knowledge which God has of things to come. 

PrE'sCiexT, 4%. [pra ien, Lat.] forcknowing, prophetic. _ 

Pre'scious, adj. [proejcius, Lat.] having forcknuwicdge. Preſctous 
of ills. Drygen. | 

To Parsci'xb, erb aft... [ ræſciudi, Lat.] to cut off, to abſtract. A 
bare act of obliquity does not only 7;0/:2d fiom, but politively deny ſucn 
a ſpecial dependence. Norris. | 

PrESCUNDENT, aaj. [precindens, Lat.] abſlracting. We may for 
one ſingle act ahſtract from a reward, which no-body, who knows the 
_ preſcinzent faculties of the ſoul, can deny. Cherne. | 

To Parscki'nE, wrh ad, | preſcrire, Fr. pic. 
Port. of prejcribs, Lat.] 1. To order, © appoint, to direct, to ſet down 
authoritatively. 2. Lo &.ccA medically. 

To Pakscalar, verb rout. 1. Lo uilucnce by long cultom. They 
 fr5/-ribe upon our riper years. Bran. 2. To influence arbitrarily. A 
forwardneſs to pro/crile to their opinions. Locke. 3. [Prejerire, Fr.] 
to form a cuſtom which has tue force of law. That obligation upon the 
lands did not pre/cr:4- or come into diſaſe. Arvathage. 

To PRESCRIBE againſt un Acticn {in la] is not to be liable to it, for 
want of being ſucd within the time limited by law. 

To Prescrine {with phyſicians] is to wrice medical directions and 
furms of medicine. 

Pat'scairr, ſalſ. ¶ pra. ripeuia, Lat.) an order. 

PrESCRIPY, 4%. fproveripizs, Lat} 1. Directed, accurately laid down 
in a precept. 2. [.cetion, precept, preſcribed model. By his pre- 
ſcript a ſanctuary is f. amet. Altan. 

Peescr1'eriON, Fr. and Sp. { preferiptro, from pricfer:boa, Lat. 
preſcrixione, It.] 1. In law] a fight or tile to any taing, grounded 
upon a continued poſiciion of it beyond the wemory of man, rules pro- 
duced and authorized by long uſage, cuſtom continued till it has the 
force of law. 2. {With phyicians] medical receipt, the act or art of 
aſſigning a proper and adequate remedy to a diſeaſe. | 
Extemporaneous Pxrscxir tio, is fuch as a pbyfician frames of him- 
ſelf. 

Offcinal Pk EC Tiox, is what the phyſician preſcribes as to the 
ordering thoſe mediciues Walch are tept ready prepared according to 
their diſpenſatory. | 2 ; 

Pak'skAN Cr, Fr. priocity of place iu ficting. Their diſcreet judgment 
in ence and Preſeairce. Carew. 

RE'SENCE, Fr. [fre/czza, It. preſencia, Sp. of pro ſentia, Lat.] 1. State 
of being preſent in 2 place ; contrary to abierce, The preſerce of a king. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Approach face to face to a great perſonage. So dit- 
countenanced with vnwonted preſence. Sidnez. 3. State of being in 
the view of a ſuperior. Whoſo draws a fword in th" prefence t's death, 


preſent ave, 1. f adtvurd, ? 


Vere, Sp. of prefer ! Der, 


preſent. 


FRE 


Shakeſpeare. 4. A number aſſembled belure 1 5-050 pert n.; Pot: 


" +. 
air, mien. Rather dig nit, of we ice tan b ud ot aſpe K. Late 
6. Room in which a prince ſhows te io iy chart. „ Reauimet: 


6 
at need, quicknels at exprdients. rend g tt and, I (range 
8. The perſon of a ſuperior. Vo her the toy reign eee Units reply & 
Milton. 

The Angel of God's PESIN NI, 2 title ſuppoſed to hv ben appropriated 
to the Son of God in his Pre-exi:iont NR. e; as ha ing tac ont ou? NK. 
nating the one Gop and Far x of the univ erte in the de Hh 
his people in ancient times. In all their uietiers 1 toe Gov! 
was afflieted, and the avve/o7 His pr / nee ue d them. — U they te- 
belled, and vexed his hoy gurt. ab, c. b;. W G. 10. 1 rot ſtay 
to enquire how far the Ae ue of the Trinity 15 here e chibited.— 
But as to the ſentiment of the fntericenes on this head, tis well expreſ- 
ſed by Terinilian, when obſerving, that,( ri/? made thoſe appearances in 
his Father's name, and as invettcd with his “Die: but till clearer by 
The:philes, in theſe words, You affirm, that God cannot be contain 
in any place ; how then is it that you lay He «ca/t din Paradiſe? Hear 
what I have to offer. In truth the Gov and Faru of the univerſe 15 
abſolutely immen/e (ax, in the original] and not to be found in 
any place : for there 1s nv place of hrs ut d: or reit oy but his Worsy, 
by whom he made all things, being a po« er aud wiktom of 5415, « Hu- 
ing the perſon of the Faruk and Loa b or att, Her arrived at Parn- 
diſe, in the Father's pere, [i. c. as perle, or repreſent ng the 
Father] and held converic with Adam. 7p t 7, ad nth ec H. Ceten. 
p. 100. Such was the angel of God"; face, or projſercs; and ef whom He 
lays to the Jews, ** my name [or authority} i in in. Aha tho' it 
muſt be confeſt, that ſome later writers duiented ron αν⁰ ens to 
the circumſtance of /zcal circumtoription ; vet all tho tor is 2 can tecollect) 
agreed with him here, that the Son of Gol accu in the coparits of his Fa— 
THER'S ANGEL [or meilenger] wid © that it world be an reigns 
thing (as the firſt council of . I. S. obleryed on dis heat) to tube 
this inferior character, %. of an avg; or motenger) appic bie to tt 
Goo of the univerſe”. See Dove, Micki taxs, and Monarch: 
the Univerſe, compar.d with 1 ci. Ed. Grate, p. 292, 20). 
424. 420, 427. | | 

PeE'SENCE-CHAMBER, or PrestxcCE noon {of preſence ande- 
or rem] the room in which a great perion receives comp 

Pxrst' N {proj Ai, from pro, betore, and renin, IL. 
percepuvn betorchand. The hedge hn s prop ou of wits 
Brown. 

Prc'sexT, . Fr. 1. A fret pift, a donative, ſomc ii 00 mo 
nioufly given. 2. A letter or wins! te enhibiied, Be mn lο un ! 
Len by th ele prevents. Sonst, ure. 

PRESES r, ach. [priſcute, It Sp. and Port. of rm, I. at.] 1. Net 2 
ſent, being face to face, being at hand, 2. Not patt, not unte. 

3. rcady at hard, quick in emer ics. | So 
preſcat to himtelft. L'ffravge. 4. Favourably attentive, nl os the 
tut, propitious. jrejent to her now as then, B. Je F. En- 
forgotten. not neglectiul. Ihe ſeveral objects all within ug t e- 
ent to the ſoul. Watts, C. Not abtliracicd, not abſcut oi uin, at- 
tentive. | Dy. 

The PREOEN r, an elliptical expreſſion for the preſent time; the time 
now exiiting. Mea that ſet their hearts only unan the feht. I. 
ſtrange. So the /ubiime, the obſcure, and (with Ailton] the vatt abru;?, &c. 

At Pakse N (A preſent, Fr.] at the preſent time, now. Ellipacally 
for the preſent time. Ihe ſtate is a7 prejent very tentible of the decay in 
their trade. Aldr/9». | 

PrestxT Tc [with grammarians] that which ſpeaks cf the time 
that now 15 3 as, 1 avrite. | 

To PaEsE' NXT, verb act. [proejents, L.. Lat. prefucter, Fr. in a the 
ſenles, preſentare, It. precentar, Sp. apreieutur. Port.) 1. To place in the 
preſence of a ſuperior. 2. Lo exhibit to view Hotter. 3 Lo Otter, 
to exhibit in general. 4. Lo give formally ad ccremontoully. $5. To 
put into the hands of another. 6. Lo make a vpreient, to offer or give a 
gift, to favour with gits. To preſent, in the thts ot co give, has ue 
ral ſtrictures. We tay abfolutciy, to prount 

Lhe comme ph: 
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An, to vive lometiung 
to him. IL his is leſ in ute tes arc io præſeut a gift 
to a man, or to preſent the man with 5 tt. 7. 1% namen benvice, 
to prefer to eccleſiailical living. 8 10 0er open. And refented 
battle to the French navy, which they refuicd. n , 9. 1% in- 
traduce by ſomething exhi ited to the view of 021. Ohg, 10. 
To bring an information againſt ond, to !'y beore 4 COUT I cature 
as an object of enquiry. | 

Peatr> ra NEOUS, %. | re: 


, 
— 


- 4 ar; &s, Lt | ready, Geek, imme- 
diate. Like a/ H prion, tlic, Cneccatte zd d hours. Iiur- 
Vs 85 
PagsklaiAnL, ay, [of :] 
living. 3 6 
PxESENTA T iox, Fr. [ preſentatiore, It. of pronfentatio, Lat.] 1. The act 
of preſenting. 2. [In canon lau] teat yt Aron nominating and of- 
fering his cleik to the biſhop or collator, to ue inilituted in 2 benctce of 
his gitt. 3. Public exh bition. | 
Prize NTATIVE, 4%. {ui preſent] ſuch, as that preſentations may be 
made ol it. | 
PRESENTEE”, V. | prejent., Fr. in canon law] a clerk prefented by 
a patzon to the cullator, one pretented to a benches, Or at leatt give 
notice to the patron of the diſability of his preſextee. Ajit fe. 
Parse'NTER {of preſc#r} one that pre:ents. 
Parsk xrlA, Lat. prefents, fo called, becauſe they ate given proerte 
inte/iata, and who it is pretumed will be heir. 
PaksENTIAL, ag. {of et] luppoling actual preſence. 
I] do not underitand that which 1> local or reti. 
PaESENTIA'LITY, the ſlate of being pretent. 
To Pagsk'xriarz, verb at. [of projent] to make preieat. The 
fancy may be fo ftrong, as t Gru, upon one tate al! at er 


that way bs. preſented to a church 


By union 
Norris. 


it took notice of in times pait. Grew, 


PrESENTI'FIC, 4. [prejens, preſent, an- fac, L. t. romike} mus: 
ing preſent. Obſolete. Sec Brave ic. 

P&zSENTIFICLY, adv. {of preſent He] in fuch a manner a> to make 

Collectedly and jrejentificly reprelentol to fol Aye, 

Pat 'sEx%TLY, adv, | of prejent) i. Draunicearatoly, jult LOW, ih a My 
ment, ſoon after. 2. At prelent, at this time, nov 

Pass XTMENT [of preſent] 1. The at of pretentirg. 2. Any 
thing preſented or exhibued, repretentaon, 2. [In law} 4 bait de» 
claration or report, made by jurols or iome cher Ones, a$ 4 jallice, 


) 


PRE 


donſlabie, archer, Ec. and without any information, of an offence in- 
quirable in the court, to which it is preſented. i : 

Pat >exTxX255 [of re:] readineſs, preſence of mind, quickneſs at 
emergencics. | 

Fun- Kratos {prefervatione, It. proſerwaciin, Sp. of preſervatio, 
Lat. act of preſerving or keeping from deſtruction, decay, or any ill; 
care {5 prelerve. 

Per rvantvkE, adj. [preſcrvatif, Fr. preſervative, It. and Sp. of pre- 
ſervation, Lat.] of a preterving quality. 

Pr: envative, . r Hrn, Fr. 


eſervativo, It. and Sp. of 
Fa *: at. dym. Lat.] a reMmecy made uſe 


to keep off a diſeaſe, ſome- 


thing preventive, ſomething that confers ſecurity. As pre res 
againt ne plague. Bacon. 
To Pxest'rvi, werb ac. . preſerver Fr. proſernare, It. preſervar, Sp. 


of proiercs, L. Lat.] 1. To keep, to or defend from mitchicf, de- 
Ncuction, or any evil. God ſent me to preſerve you a poſterity. Geng. 
2. lo order fruits as confettioners Co, by ſeaſoning them with ſugar, 
and in other proper pickles. 

PatszrvE, /ubſ/t. [from the verb] fruit ordered by confectioners, by 
preſerving them whole in ſugar. 

PrEtt Rvitx [of projerse) 1. One who preſerves, one who keeps 
from ruin or miſcaict. 2. tie who makes preſerves of fruits. 

To Przs!'pe, verb nert. [ prefider, Fr. preficere, It. prefidir, Sp. of 
pre/ie2, Lat.] ro be fet ruler or chief over, to have the government, 
care or management of other perſons or things. | 

Pur ne [profidence, Fr. prefidenza, It. prefidencia, Sp.] the = 
or office of a preſident ; ſuperintendence. The prefidency and guidance 
of ſome ſuperior agent. Ray. 

Pai'stoexT, Fr. [prefidente, It. and Sp. frees, or praficens, Lat.] 1. 
One plared with authority over others, one at the head of others. 2. 
A governor, overſeer, chief manager or prefect. 3. A titulary power. 
Jutt Apollo, prefident of verſe. M aller. ; | 

ParsivtxT ſin law] the king's licatenant of a province. | 

Load Feextnest of the King's Council, a great officer of the crown, 
whoie office is to tend upon the ſovereign, to propoſe buſineſs at the 
counc!]-yoard, and to report the ſeveral trantactions n:anaged there. 

PatstpkN IU [of yr“ the office or dignity of a preſident. 

Pres DIAL, adj. from frafatum, Lat.] relating to a garmiton. 

Pa+s1Diat, . Fr. the name of a certain tribunal or court of ju- 


the heſt and greateſt part of their men out of the weltern Ka- 
tir . gk | 
% Parse, web rent. 1. To act with compulſive violence, to urge · 


To Pass @ Horſe forward, is to aſſiſt him with the calves of the legs, 
70 I ur him to make him goon, | 8 
Paige, or Ps [pneopt, Sax. a prieſt] an initial ſyllable in proper 
names, ſingnißes prieſt; as Prefton, Preftenbury. 


uss pratz. vu. ptric, Du. pteſle, Ger. prefoir, Fr.] 1. An inſtru- 


ment or mac. ine for preſling, that by which any thing is cruſhed or 
tqueezed. Ihe 2 is full, the fats overflow. Jarl. 2. The inſtru- 
nant by which books are printed. He cares not what he puts into the 
prefi. t. 3. [P, Fr. prefſa, It.] a tumult, a crowd, a throng. 
4. A kind of wooden caſe or frame for cloachs and other uſes. 5. A 
commiiuon to force men into military ſervice ; for impreſs. The muſters 
and /r./{es tor ſufficient mariners t3 ſerve in his majeſty's ſhips. Ra- 
4 h. 

Per seno [of frei and lei] a bed fo framed, as to be ſhut up in a 
caſe. | 

PRI uA [Of re,] one that preſies or works at a preſs. 

Patss-G: 4 ſof preſs and ganz] a crew of ſailors that trolls about 
the fircet> to force men into naval ſervice. 

Pe EDS, adv. {ot pre] with force. cloſely. 

Px e531 Gxrss {of prifi-g} urgency. 

Pe t'55:0% {of reh] the act of prefling. Newton. 

Pets Man, adj. pravitating. heavy. An obſolete word. 

PRI vs wax (of pres and ain} 1. One who forces another into ſer- 
vice, one who forces away. 2. One who makes the impreſſion of print 
bu the preſs; diſlinct from the compoſitor, who arranges the types. 

Par s-MOoN f [07 preſs and money] money given to a ſoldier when he 
is taken and forced into the ſervice. 

Pre'ssvzt [preſura, Lat.) 1. The act of preſüng or cruſhing. 2. 
The ftate of being preſſed or cruſhed. 3. Force, acting againſt any 
thing; gravit tion, prefiion. 4. Violence inflicted, oppreſſion. "Thole 
which perſuaded pre{/ure ot conicienee were commonly interelled therein. 
Bacon. F. Dittreſa, an urging affliction, or misfortune, a preſſing cala- 
mity. His great troubles and preſſures, Atterbury. 6. Impreiſſion, 
ttamp. character made by impreſſion. 


PxEST, adj. [reli or pret, Fr.] 1. Ready, not dilatory. This is ſaid 20 


P R E 
have been the original ſenſe of the word pre. nen, men not forced into 
— 227 as — „ it; but * a certain ſum received 

, or ready to march at command. ». 2. Neat, tight I 
both eaſes erde duale — Se 
PkxesT, u. Fr. a loan. He required of the city a h, of fix thou 
ſand marks. Bc, _ _ Ene 40 
Pr tsT . of proeflo, Lat. ready] a duty in money to be paid by 
the ſheriff — his account in the n for money 4 1 
maining in his hands. | 
PateTIGIA'TION [proſityio, It. pafligiatis, Lat. ] a deceiving, juggling 
a playing legerdemaim. oy 
RE STIGES, /ubjt. Fr. only in the plural [prefigi, It. of profiigie, 
Lat.] illuſions, impoſtures, juggling tricks. See Euxomaxs. 
Px STT“ hs lot ligt It. freftigizfas, Lat.] juggling, pertain. 
ing to illuſive tricks. 
RESTI OXY {in canon law] a fund or revenue ſettled by a founder 
for the ſubũſtence of a prieſt, without being erected into any title of be- 
nefice, chapel, prebend, or priory, nor ſubject ro any but the patron. 
and thoſe he appoints. | 
PresT1's51M0, It. [in muſic books] fignifies extreme faſt or quick. 
_ E'sTo, It. [in muſic books] ** 4 
RESTO [with jugglers] a word uſed in their pretended conjuration: 
and tricks of legerdemain, and fignifies quick, at once. Pre be 
gone! *tis here again. Sv. | 
PresTo Prefs, It. [in muſic bouks] ſignifies very faſt or quick. 
Pat's rox, a borough- town of Lancaſhire, 167 miles from London. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
PeSU"MABLY, adv. [of freſumable] without examination. Author: 
{re/umatiy writing by common places. Brown. 
Pars VUA, a. {of preſume] that may be preſumed or taken with- 
out examination. | | 


ToPresCr, worb net. [profurer, Fr. preſumere, It. preſamtr, Sp. of 


pr um, Lat.] 1. To imagine, think, conjecture or W to believe 


previouſly without examination. 2. To fu „to a without im- 
mediate proof. Ihe participial adjective of this is alſo ſometimes uſed. 
3. To venture without poũitive leave. Fearful to aſk, leſt we might a. 
ume too far. Bacon. 4. To form confident or arrogant opinions. I will 
not preſume ſo far upon myſelf, to think I can add any thing. Drya-». 
5- 10 make a confident or arrogant attempt, to take too much upon one, 
to be proud, infolent, bold, ſaucy. We preſume to ſee what is meet and 


convenient better than God himſctf. Hasler. 


Patsu'mtr [of pro/zme] one that preſuppoſes, one that is t. 

PaksUu uff [ fprefe mption, Fr. prejontione, It. of pracſumptio, Lat.] 
1. Conjecture, ꝑueis, ſuppoſition previouſly formed. 2. Confiderce 
grounded on any thing preſuppoſed. 3. An argument ſtrong, but not 
demonttrative, a ſtrong probability. 4. Arrogance, pride, ſelf-conceit, 
Confidence, blind and adventurous preſumptucuſneſs. 5. Unreaſonable 
Confidence of divine favour. Nor will prejumpricn from their fouls recede. 
CiBrs. | 

F irlert Pitt uurriox [in a law ſenſe] which many times is allowed 
as a full proof, as if a perſon is found killed in an houſe, and a man i: 
ſeen to come out of it with a bloody ſword, and no other perſon was at 
that time in the houſe, 

Probable PxesuneTLON [in law] that which has but a ſmall effect 
as to evidence. my a 1 

PrzsU MPTIVE, adj. I preſemptiwe, Fr.] 1. Preſumed, taken by ſuppo- 
fition. We commonly take ſhape and - for ſo — Mer of 


ſpecies, that in a good picture we readily ſay, this is a lion, and that a 
roſe. Locke. 2. Suppoſed ; as, : 


PreSUMPTIVE Heir. 1. Oppoſed to the heir apparent. 2. The next 
relation, or heir at law to a perſon, who is to inherit. 3. Confident, 
arrogant, preſumptuous. 

PaEsu'urr vous, adj. (ryan, Fr. preſumptucſo, It and Sp. of 
pracfumptu'ſus, Lat.) 1. Proud, haughty; adventurous, daring ; inſolent 
confident. 2. Irreverent with reipe@ to holy things. 

PrESv MPTUOUSLY, adv. [of preſumptucus] — » baughtily, daring- 
ly, irreverently. 

PrgSu"MPTUOUSNESS, or PRESU'MTUOUSNESs [of preſumptucus] qua- 
lit of being preſumptuous, confidence, ce. 

PaksurrosaL, abt. 2 and ſſ paſal] ſuppoſal previouſly formed. 
With pre/uppo/a! of knowledge concerning certain principles. . 

To PaEsurro'st, verb af. [of prac, and ſuppoſe ; Juppono, Lat. pre- 
fagpoter, Fr. ure, It. preſipener, Sp.] to ſuppoſe rehand, to 

e for granted. 

Pa Es Uros“ r iox, Fr. Axione, It.] the act of ſuppoſing be- 
forchand or taking for 2 | 18 | 

PRESUR MI'SE Gf præ and ſurmiſc] ſurmiſe previouſly formed. It was 
your pre/urmiſe. Shake/peare. His 

PrETE'XCE [of praetenſum, ſup. of pretends, Lat.] 1. A falſe argu- 
ment grounded upon fiftitious poſtulates. This word is ally writ- 
ten pretence, but analogy requires preterſe. 2. The act of ſhewing or al- 
ledging what is not real, colour, appearance or ſhew. 3. Aſſumption, 
claim to notice. 4. Claim true or falſe. Primogeniture cannot have 
any pretence to a right of ſolely inheriting. Locke. 5. Shakeſpeare uſes 
this w ord with more affinity to the original Latin for ing threaten- 
ed. or held out to terrify. To feel my affeftion for your honour, and to 
no other pretence of danger. Shakeſpeare. 

Eſcutcheen of PRETENCE. See EsCuTCHEoN. | 

To PrtTE xD, verb af. ¶ praetendo, Lat. pretendre, Fr. pretendere, It. 
pretendir, Sp.] 1. To hold out, to ſtretch forward. This is mere Lati- 
nity, and rarely uſed. Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretends. Dry- 
den. 2. To portend, to foreſhew. Obſolete. 3. To make any appear- 
ance of having, to alledge faltely. 4. To ſhew hypocritically. 5. To 
hold out as a delufive appearance, to exhibit as a cover of 
hidden. This is rather a Latiniſm. 6. To claim. 

To PatTExD, verb next. 1. To in a claim, to uſe a pretence, 
whether truly or falſely. 2. To preſume on ability io do any thing, to 
profeſs preſumptuouſly. 

PxeTE'xDER [of pretend] one who claims to any thing, or 
himſelf what does not belong to him, or makes a ſhew of what he has not. 

PRETE'XDINGLY, adv. [of pretending] with arrogance, with preſump- 
tion. To look a little preterdingly. Collier. | 

PrETE'tSED Right 10 law] is when one is in poſſeſſion of lands and 
tenements, which another which is out, claims and ſues for, the pretenſed 
right and title ſeems to be in him that ſues. 

Pax TE“xsiox, Fr. [pretenſione, It. pretencion, Sp. of pretenſio, Lat.] 1. 
Claim, act of laying claim to, whether true or falie. 2. Fictitious appear- 

ance. 


, 


ates tO 


PRE 


ance. Both a Ladis ſenſe and phraſe. An invention and pretenfion given 
out by the Spaniards. Bacen. | 
pat rs, or — [of prarteritus, Lat. paſt] an inflexion of 
time 
paßt Ea, Lat. [pret-r, It.] is ſometimes uſed in compoſition, as a 
raf. and then ines againſt or beſide, e. g. practernutural, againſt 
or beſide nature 


PanrERINPERFECT + - grammarians} ſignifies the time not 
as p . 


— — adj. [preterit, Ir. practeritus, Lat.) paſt, as in grammar 


tne pretern . | 
PrETERIT Child [in the Roman juriſprudence} a child whom the fa - 

ther has to 1— in his laſt will. 8 4 
PrETERT TION, Fr. | practeritic, Lat.] the act ng or going 

the late of being paſt. ; 
Ad of PrETERITION, is a term uſed by ſome divines, to expreſs in 

ſofter terms what they mean by the act of reprobation. See Decrets 
Ele&ion, &c. FROBATIONARY, and IxNFRA-LAPSatlaxs con.pared. 
PrETERITION [with rhetoricians] a ſigure when the orator feems to 

paſs by or to be unwilling to declare, that which he neverthcicſs inſiſts 

at the ſame time. | 

PrETE'RITNESS [of preterit] ſtate of being paſt, not preſence, futu- 


SD adj. [preterlapſus, Lat.] paſt and The 
PaETERLA'PSED, ad. ws, ne. The ac- 
counts of — Ago ad 


PRETERLE'GAL, adj. [of prater, and legal] not agrecable to law. Some 
evil cuſtoms — K. Charles. * 

PrgETERMI'SSI0N [prartermifſio, Lat.] the act of omitting or letting a 
thing the act of leaving out. | | 

o PreTERNMI'T, verb act. ¶ practermitto, Lat.] to leave undone, to 

omit; to paſs over, to neglect, to pais by. The fees I do purpotely 

er mit. b | 

PrevTERNA' TURAL [of practer, and natzral] beſide or out of the 
courſe of nature, different from what is natural, irregular. 

PRETERNA'TURALLY, ady. [of preter natural] in a manner that is out 
of the common courſe of nature. | 

PrRETERNA'TURALNESs [of j-:ternatural] quality out of the natural 
courſe, manner different from the courſe of nature. | 

PrxETERPERPECT Tenſe [perteritum, porfeZaum, Lat. in grammar] a 
tenſe which ſpeaks of the time perfectly patt, with this fign bave ; as legr, 
i have read. Cloſing in one ſyllable the termination of our preterper/ect 
tenſe, as drown'd, walk d for drowned, walked. Addiſcr. 

PRETERPLUPE'RFECT Te [prarteritum, flu/quam fperfcAum, Lat. in 
grammar} a tenſe which ſignifies the time more than perſectly paſt, that 
1s relatively paſt, or pait betore ſome other paſt time, with the fign bad, 
as legeram, I had read. | 

PatTE'xT [proctextes, Lat. pretexte, Fr. o, It. and Sp.] a co- 


lourable cxcuſe, pretence, cloak, blind, thew, falſe allegation. 
Under a pretext of ſervice. L'Eftrange. 


PaeTe'xTa [proctexa, Lat. ] a long white gown or /ega, with a band 
or border of purple at bottom, worn by the Roman children till the age of 
puberty, i. e. 17, the boys; and the girls till marriage. 

Pak run Sepulchri, Lat. [in Iriſh law] thoſe goods that accrucd to 
the church wherein a corps was buried. | 
Paz'ror (fracter, Lat.] the chi. f ruler of a province of the Roman em- 
pire, the Roman judge. It is now ſometimes taken for a mayor of a 
1 n. In the pretor's chair. Shakeſpeare. 

RETOR [ fraetor, Lat.] an eminent magiſtrate 
Abbe VIE ror tells us, that this office, in conjunction wi 
was firſt erected after the defeat of the Gauls, A. R. 386, in favour of the 
Patricians ; to whoſe order both theſe dignities were appropriated ; and 
that this conceſſion was made to them in return for their having yielded 
to the Pleberans one of the two places in the conſulſhip. He adds, that 
the pretor ip was eſtabliſhed for the admini/tration of juſtice in the city; a 
ſunction originally attached to the conſulſhip; but which the conſuls 
could not attend in the ſummer ſeaſon, as —_— 
army. Sothatthe „ was conſidered as a kind of /appiement to the 

ulate, — dens ignity of the republic; it had the que/tor: at 
Its command ; and was reſelf diflinguiſhed by the robe, bordered wwith pur- 
fle, and the carale chair with fix licters; whereas a conſul had ruetwe. 
AnnE VerT. Rewolut. Reman. uy II. p. 276, 7. 121 

PxsZTo'RIAx, ad. torien, Fr. praetorianus. of practor, L r- 
taining to a —_ 1 exerciſed by the pretor. Bacon. EF” 


the Romans. 


the command of the 


PaerTo'riun, Lat. the place, hall, or court in which the Roman pre- 


tor lived, and in which he tat and adminittred juſtice to the people. 
Pae'TTILY, av. [of pretty] neatly, eleganily, handſomely, agreca- 
bly, without dignity or elevation. | 
Paz"rTINEss [of pretty] beautifulneſs without dignity, neat elegance 
_ without elevation 
Tr. prat, patigh, Du.] 1. Neat, elegant, pleaſing without ſurprize or 
elevation. Of theſe the idle Greeks hive many pretty tales. Raleigh. 
2. Handſome, beauiful without grandeur or dignity. The pretty gentle- 
man is the moſt complaiſant creature in the world. SHeclator. 3. It is 
uſed in a fort of diminutive contempt in poetry and converſation. He'll 
make a pretty fi in a triumph. Addi en. 4. Not very ſmall, not in- 
conſiderable. T'his is a very vulgar uſe. A pretty quantity of carth. 
Bacon. | | | | 
PzerTTY, adv. in ſom? ſort or degree. This word is uſed before ad- 
verbs or adjectives to intend their ſignification. Pretty near the value of 
the copper. Swift. | 5 
——— verb a4. [of prae, and rypify] to ſignify beforehand 


b ' 
3133 verb neut. ¶ prevalair. Fr. prevalere, It. prevalecer, Sp. 
of pre vales, Lat.] 1. To have the advantage over, to have the better of, 


to gain the ſuperiority. 2. To be in force, to have effect, __ or in- 
fluence. 3. To gain influence, to operate effectually. 4. To perſuade 
or induce by entreaty. |; 
Paeva'tLING. 12 prevail] predominant, having moſt influence. 
Preva'ttLmEnT [of prevail) prevalence. 
Prxe'vaLENCe, or 2 [prevalence, Fr. pracvalentia, low 
Lat. predominance . influence, ſuperiority. Ft 
Pu VALEST, aj. [preeualens, Lat. 1. Powerful, prevailing, effec- 
tual, predominant. 2. Vidorious, giving ſuperiority. 


PrE'VAaLENTLY, adv. [of prevalent] powerlully, forcibly. 


trees, to ſecure the 


that of Ediles, Whatſocver 


adj.. prær, finery, ppz-1z, Sax. predferth, C. Brit. pretto, 


PRI 


To Parvalaicarg, verb neut. [prevariguer, Fr. aricare, Ie. pre- 
varicar, Sp. of praevericer, Lat.) to play fait and looſe, to ſhuftic and 
= to quibble, to cavil. He prevaricates with his own underſtanding. 

ts. 

1o PrEvaricare [inthe ſenſe of the law] is to work by colluſion in 
pleading, to betray one's cauſe to the adverſary. | 

PrEvariICa'TION, Fr. [prevaricacion, Sp. of prarvaricatia, Lat.] the 
act of prevuicating, double dealing, deceit, ſhuffle, cavil. 

PrEevaRicaror [prevaricatear, Fr. pres arice re, It. prevaricador, 
Sp. pr-evericater, Lat.] one who prevaricates cr deals treache: ouſly, a 
caviller, a ſhuffler. Sec ParaLocu, with Epheſ. c. 4. v. 14. and 
1 Theſ. c. 2. v. 79—12. | 

Paevaricator [at the univerſity of Cambridge] a maſter of arts 
Choten at a commencement to make an ingenious fatyrical ſpeech, re- 
— on the miſdemeanor: of the principal members. 

REV® XIENT, adj. [preveniens, Lat.] precedi ing before - 
ventive. Pet — deſcending. 1 * Ne 

To Prtve'xe, werb act. [prevenis, Lat.] to hinder. 

To aw nt, werb af. | prevenio, Lat prevenir, Fr. and Sp. fpreve- 
nire, It.] 1. To go befor: as a guide, to go before making the way caly. 
Prevent him with the blemings of thy goodnefs. P/alns. 2. To 80 be- 
fore, to be before, to anticipate. Mine eyes prevent the night watches. 


Pjaim:. 3. To pre-cngage, to attempt firſt. Thou hall prevented us 
with overtures of love. A. Charles. 4. To hinder, to — This is 
now almoſt the only ſenſe. They prevented me in the day of my trouble, 


but the Lord was my vpholder. /all. 


To PrxevexT, vert scat. to come before the time. A Latiniſm. 
Strawberries will prevent and come carly. Bacon. 

PrevexTtr [of prevent] 1. One that goes before. The archduke 
was the aſlailant the freventer. Bacon. 2. One that hinders, an 
obſti ucter. | 

PaevenTrr Rope [in a ſhip] a ſmall rope made faſt over thoſe called 

l 142 ropes ſhould break. | 
REVE XT1ON, Fr. enzione, It. prevencion, Sp. of pracvertio, Lat. 
1. An hindrance, an obſtruction. Prevention of fin is os of the __ 
mercies. South. 2. The act of going before. The greater the diitance 
the greater the prevention. Bacon. 3. Anticipation, preoccupation. 
Sake/peare. 4. Prepoſſeſſion. A French exprefſion. Let them bring 
no guſto, or any prevention of mind. 

PrEvenTION [in canon law] the right chat a ſuperior perſon or officer 
has to lay hold on, claim, or traniz& an affair, before an inferior, to 
whom it more immediately belongs. 

PREVE'NT1IOXAL, adj. [of prevention] tending to prevent. 

PREVENTIONAL Full Moon [in aſtronomy] the full moon that comes 
baton any geen ane foals on y pect. 

REVE X TIE. adj. [of prevent] 1. Serving to prevent or hinder. 2. 
Preſervative, bidet . a K 


— gp [of prevent] a preſervative, that which prevents, 


PRxEvVE'NTIVELY, adv. [of preventive} in ſuch a manner as tends to 
- tion. —_ B 3 | 
RE'V1OUs, adj. Ipracvirs, Lat.] leading the way or going before, an- 
tecedent. By this previous 8 — : | 
Pxs“viousl v, acv. E previews] firſt of all, before all thi 
dently, beforchand. Previouſly ſuppoſing ſome neglect. Fiddes. 
Pr e'viousxtss [of previous] autecedence, foregoing or introduRtory 


Pzey [proje, Fr. preda, It. and Sp. pracda, Lat. vraidd, C. Brit.] 1. 
is caught by wild beats, either by force or craſt ; ipoil, 
plunder, ſomcthiag to be devoured, food or wealth gotten by violence. 
A garriſon hg itſelf by the prey it took. Clarendon. 2. Ravage, 
depredation. Hog in floth, fox in ſlealth, lion in prey. Shakeſpeare. 3- 
Animal of prey, is an animal that lives on other animals. | 

To PEV upon [of proje, Fr. or „ Lat.] 1. To fieze and feed 
on by violence. 2. To plunder, to rob. Not pray to her, but prey on 
oO 3. To wafte, to corrode. It prc;5 upon his lite. 4d. 

PxEg'yEr, ſubft. [of prey} a robber, a devourer. 

Priayeg'ta [Priapes, Lat. in poetry] obſcenc epigrams, c. compo- 
ſcd on the god Priapus. 

Px1'arism, or PrtaPr's Mus, Lat. [priapiſme Fr. wramiones, Gr. fo 
called of Priapus, the laſcivious god of gardens} an involuntary erection, 
a atural tenſion. See PtiaLiTic. 5 

RIAPUsS [in anatomy] the genitals, | | 

Price x, Fr. prezzo, It. precio, Sp. of practium, Lat.] 1. Equiva- 
lent pai any thing. 2. U he eſtimation or value of a thing, its ſup- 
poſed excellence. 3. Rate at which any thing is fuld. 4. Reward, 
thing purchaſed at any rate. SD _ | 

To Price, Nees 7 y for. Spenſer. X ants Go 3 

ToPxrick, act. [of ppician, Sax. prob. of s,:&, Gr. according 
to Minthew] 1. To make a hole with the ſharp —_ of any thing, to 
pierce with a ſmall puncture. 2. To form or etett with an acuminated 
point. A greyhound hath pricked cars. Grew. 3. To fix by the point. 
And pricking their points into a board. Newton. 4. To hang on a point. 
Prick it on a prong of iron. Sandzs. 5. To nominate by a puncture or 
mark. Some who are fricked for ſheriſfs. Bacsn. 6. To ſpur, to goad, 
to incite. Honour pricks me on. Szakeſpeare. 7. To pain, to pierce 
with remorſe. They were priched in their hearts. dh. 8. To make 
acid. And turn as eager as prict'd wine. Hudibras. g. To ſet down a 
tune or ſong. | 

To Paick the Chart, Cc. [in navigation] is to make a point therein, 
near about where the ſhip is to be at any time ; in order to the courſe 
that they ought to ſteer. | 

To Paiex, verb next. [prijkcn, Du.] 1. To dreſs one's ſelf for ſhow. 
2. To come upon the ſpur. Spenſer. | 

Prick [pnieca, = A point, a fixt place. 2. A puncture, 2 
wound made with a ſharp-poi weapon. 3. A ſharp flender initru- 
ment, any thing by which a puncture is 8 Pricks in their eyes, 
and thorns in their ſides. Davies. 4. A thorn in the mind, a torment- 
ing thought, remorſe of conſcience. 5. A ſpot or mark at which arck- 
ers aim. Their ſhaft was a cloth- yard, their pricks twenty-four ſcore. 
Carew. 6. The print of a hare in the ground. 

Pr1'cxeT. 1. A fort of baſket. 2. [Ot prick; a hunting term] a 
male deer of two years old, beginning to put forth the head, a ſpitter. 
The buck is called the firſt year a fawn, the ſecond year a pricket. Mas- 
auced of the laws of the foreſt. 8 


antece- 


PrxI'CKETH 
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Patckern [with hunters] is ſaid of a Þare, when ſhe beats in the 
plain high way, or hard heath-way, where the footing may be per- 
ccived. | 

Pzi'cxLe [of prict; priccape, Sax. ] a ſharp ſmall pointed thing, as 
a thorn or briar. 

1 Pxrcxtivtss {of prickly] the Rate of having prickles, fulneſs of ſmall 
arp points. 

Ps 3 [of prick and lane; with the vulgar] a word of con- 
tempt for a taylor. 

Per'cx-Pos1s [in carpentry] are ſuch as are framed into the breaſt- 
fumn.crs, between the principal poſts, in order to ſtrengthen the carcaſs 

of the houle. | 

P&1'cx-wo0D, a kind of ſhrub, a tree. Ainferorth. 

Per'cxLY, ad. [of prick} full of ſharp points. 

P«x1i'c«-Maba, /abft. a ſpecies of houſeleek. 

par- vx, fabi. a piece of temper'd ſteel, with a round point 
at one end. To ow a round mark in cold iron. Mox:». 

Pzarve {pryd, Brit. ppue or pnyde, Sax.] 1. Inordinate and unrea- 
fonable ſelf-eſteem. 2. Haughtineſs, inſolence, rude treatment of 
others, inſolent exultation. To daſh their pride and joy for man ſeduc d. 
Alilzton. 3. Dignity of manner, loftineſs of mein. 4. Generous ela- 
tion of heart. The honeſt pride of conſcious virtue. Seath. 5. Eleva- 
tion, dignity. 6. Ornament, ſhow. In all the liveries deck d of fum- 

mer's pide. Milton, 7. Splendor, oſtentation - Thro' Athens paſt with 
military pride. Dryden. 8. The ftate of a female beaſt ſoliciting the 
male. As falt as wolves in pride. Shakeſpeare. 
| Pzive goes before, ſhame fol{ctns after. 
Or, 

: Pzipe coco before a (all. 

It generally happens fo. Rs : 
Io Prive Himelf, verb a. [of prutian, Sax. pryve, Dan. pryda, 
Su. to adorn] to make proud, to rate himfelf high. It is only uſed 
with the reciprocal pronoun. I hole who pride themſelves in their 
wealth. Gow. of the torgue. | 

Pak r, /ubfl. for proof. Spenſer. 55 

Puter Me Von. es Dan. pneoyr, Sax. prieſter, Du and. 

Ger. pretre, Fr. frete, It. which ſome derive of mg:22v7:;S-, Gr. an el. 
der] 1. A clergyman who perforins ſacred offices. 2. One of the teco: d 
order in the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, above a deacon and below a biſhop. 
But See PresByTErIAaNs, and Bisnor, compared with the er 
{i. e. the only "—— epiſtles of St. /gnatizs, in many places. 


Paiz'srcRarr [of ri and weft} religious frauds, management of 


wacked prieſts to gain power. 3 

Pait'sress [of priejt] a woman who officiated in heathen rites. 

Pe1r:'sTnoop [from rie; preopthave, Sax.) 1. The ofice, cha- 
racter or dignity of pricits. 2. The order of meu fer apart tor holy of- 
hces. 3. The ſecond order of the hierarchy. 

Prie'sTiINEss, ad. [of pricft; of preoptiice and neyrre, Sax.] 
prieftly quality or behaviour, the appearance or manner of a prieſt. 

Prre*sTLY, ad. (of prieft] belonging to a prieſt. becoming a prieſt. 

Patte RD! x, adj. [of prieſt aud ridden) wholly influenced or go- 
rerned by the prieſt. | Zi 5 

To PeiEVE, for prove. Spenſer. | 5 | 

Pa [with the vulgar} a pert, conceited, pragmatical little fellow. 
eckater. | | e 
N b. fg. a birt or turbot. Ain vfb. 

Paixi, ad {by contraction from primitive. Jobinſan] formal, preciſe, 


alle dedly nice. Steyr. 


To Pe 12, ac act. from the adj. ] to deck up preciſely, to form to 
an affected nicety. | 5 
To Pale, verb vent. to be full of affected ways. 


Par'wicy [primotns, Lat. primatie, primae, Fr. primato, It. primacia, 
Sp.] the dignity or office of a primate, the chief management or govern- 
ment, eſpecially in eccleſiaſtical matters, the firſt place or chief rule. 
When he had now the primacy in his own hand. Clarendon, Sce Ex- 
ARCH, | | 

Prins , adj. {primevz;, Lat. ] that is of the firit or more ancient 
time. Ste PrINEYAL. 

Paus Naturalia, Lat. [in phyſics] atoms, or the firſt particles 
wit:reof natural bodies are primarily compoſed. 

Parziace, a duty appointed by a ſtatute of king Henry VIII. to be 
paid to mariners and matters of ſhips ; to the maſter for the uſe of his ca- 
les and ropes; and to the mariners for loading and unloading the ſhip, 

Pei at. at, [prixms, Lat.] firſt. An oblolete word, but very com- 
modiou: tur poetry. | . : : 

Prria'RILY, adv. [of primary] originally, in the firſt intention, in 
the frit place. 80 | 

PeiMarixtss [of primary] the fate of being firſt in act or intention, 
* or nrſt quality. Norris. | | 12 | * 

K MARV, ach. micro, primario, It. primarius, 1. Fiſt in 
order or 232 A yr ary not ſecondary : As 
Patina Plancts [with aſtronomers] are thoſe fix that revolve about 
the ſun as a center, wiz. Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, 2. Firſt in intention. 3. Original, firſt, There was nei- 
ther primary matter to be informed, nor form to inform, nor any being 
but the eternal. Rale:2h. See PLAN ETS. | 

Pri'mare [ primati:, gen. of primas, Lat. primat, Fr. primate, It. 
frimade, Sp.] a firlt or chief archbiſhop, or one inveſted with a jurifdic- 
tion over * archbiſhops or biſhops, a chief eccleſiaſtic. 

PRxi'uarksnir {of primate] the dignity or office of a primae. 

Pat ur viz, Lat. [in anatomy] the firſt paſſages, ſtomach, in- 
teſtines, and their appendices. 

P» 11:8, adj. {prims, It. primns, Lat.] 1. Early, blooming. Miliav. 
2 Princip1l. firſt rate, chief. Divers of prime quality. Clarendon. 3. 
Fi.{t original. That pric#hood belonged to Adam's heir, or the prime 
fathers. Locke, 4. Excellent, ſovereign. 

Pe it, ſalſl. 1. The frlt part of the day, the dawn, the morning. 
While day ariſes, that ſwert hour of prime. Milten. 2. The beginning, 
the early days. In the very prime of the world. Hooker. 1 Prime 
Lat.] the flower or choice. 4. {In popiſh churches] the of the 
{even caronical hours. 5. {In fencing] the tirit and chief of the guards, 
which is tat the body is in immediately after drawing the ſword, bein 
the fitteſt to terrify the adverſary ; the point of the ſword being he 
higher up to the eye chan in any other guard. 6. The belt Give 
him always of che prime. Swift. The Scots retain this ſenſe. 7. The 
height of pecteGion. The plants which now appear in the moſt dit- 


oft ce of ti bictſea virgin. Se. lung / ret 
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ferent ſeaſons, would have been all in prime, and flouriſhing 
Wadward. 8. The f. 


ther 
pring of life, the height of health, 5 or 
beauty. Likelieſt ſhe ſcem'd Ceres in her prime. Milton. g. Spring. 


For ever younger joys an endleſs prime. Granville. 10. [In grogra 
the c th of 4 — p ! Phy] 

{be Px1txte, or Golden Number, was fo called, becauſed marked in the 

calendar of Julius Cztar, with letters of gold, and is a circle of 19 

ears; in which time, it is ſuppoſed that all the lunations and alpect: 

tween the fun and moon, did return to the ſame place. The chict 
uſe of it, is to find the age and change of the moon. 

Prime Figures [with geometricians} are ſuch which cannot be di. 
vided into any other figures more imple than themſelves ; as a triangle 
into planes, the pyramid into ſolids: for all planes are made of the fill. 
and all bodies or ſol ids are conipoundced of the ſecond. : 

Pa tut of che Moon [in aftroromy } the neu moon at her firit appear. 
ance, for about three days after her change. 

Pau Numbers [in arithmetic} are fuch as are made only by addition 
or the collection of units, and not by mul iplication, and ſo an = 
only can meaſure it, as 2, 3. 4, 5, Sc. Thele ſome call the ſiu ple nut. 
bers, others uncompounde : numbers. 

Pere Ferticals | in dialling] ditect, erect, north or ſouth dials, whoic 
planes lie parallel to the prime vertical. 

To Pere, grö act. {from the ſubſt.] 1. To put powder into the 
= or touch hole of a gun, or piece of ordnance. 2. [Pramer, Fi. is 

gin; in paintirg] to lay on the frit colour ; a galliciſm. 

ParMELY, adv. [of . 1. Original y. primarily, in the firſt place 
in the firſt intention. 2 Fxceltemly, ſupremely we lz a low ſenſe. © 
 Prrmenrss [of prime] 1. Tic tate of being firſt. 2. Excellence. 

Primer, . 1. A: oe of the bletted virgin. In the primer or 
k 2. [Nn il er frimarin;, 
Lat.] the nrſt book Icarn.d by children, being a ſmall prayer-book, fo 
named from te Rowath buok of Ecyotions, an elementary book. Not 
by reading them himiclt in his premer, but by ſomebody's repeating 


them Lecte. 


Paiukx, or Pa TMN Jron {in gunnery}; a pointed iron to pierce the 
cartridge through the touch hote - piece of ordnance. 

Pamit'ro, Sp. { primera, It.] an an. cut game at cards. I left him 
at pri re. Shakeſprare. | | | 

Piu val, 40. { primac dus, of primus, firſt, and aevan, Lat. age] 
originally, ſuch as was at firſt. Quit their old ſtations and primeval 
frame. Prior, Sec PRIMITIVE Chriftianicy. 


Peru vous [ prizucuas, Lat.] the fame with primeval ; that is, of 


the fiſt age. 


Pzi'tngr Scifin (in law] 7. e. firſt ſciſin; a branch of the king's pre- 
rogative. where he had the firſt pol: eſſion of all lands and tene ments, held 
ol him in chief, whereof his tenant in chief died pole lied. the heir being 
at full age; or until he were ſo, if under age. Now abolithed, 12 Car. II. 

Pzinier Sergeant, the king's firſt ferjeant at law. 

Prruicex1AL, ey. [fprimigenius, Lat ] original, the firſt of the kind; 
more commonly written primogenial, but primigenial is more analogous. 
| PrainuGEt'xialNEss [of primigenial] original ftate or quality. | 

PRIHIERioν! [ primigentes, Lat.] firſt in its kind, original. 

Pr 1241GE NLOUSNESS [of primogenious] Original, quality, ſtate of bei 
the firlt of the kind. * - | VOY * 

Pam Hern [in gunnery] an horn full of touch- powder to prime 
guns; this horn the gunner wears by his fide when a ſhip is fighting. 

Prini'Tial., adj. [ primitcus, Fr. primitiac, Lat.] being ot the fir% 
production. £infeorth. See PENTICOSTE. 


PRIMITIVE [ 2. Fr. primitive, It. and Sp. of primitivns, Lat.] 
1. ining to the firſt age, antient, original, eſtabliſhed from the be- 
ginning. 2. Formal, affectedly ſolemn, imita: ing the ſuppoſed gravity 


of old times. 3. Original, primary, not derivative. Our primitive 
great fire. Milton, 4. [With grammarians] an original word from 
which others are derived ; one that is not derived of any other language, 
nor compounded from any other words of the ſam ; as, a primitiue 
verb or noun. 

PrtziTIVE CHRISTIANITY, Whether taken from the ſcripture ac- 
count, or irom St. /gnarius, Clemens Romanus, Tufiin, Irena us. &C. ap- 
pears to have been quite another thing, from that which goes under : 
name of chriſtianity, in the far great r par: of our modern ſyſtems. That 
we may not without reaſon apply that rem rk of the wiſe man here, 
God hath made man upright, but they hav found aut MAN v IXV Ex- 
Tioxs.“ In vain (for inſtance) if conſulting theſe antient writers, ſhall 
we ſearch there either for the /upra laffariar, or irfra-l»pjarian ſcheme ; 


in vain for the doctrine of abjoiute and irreft:ble decrees, deciding the 


everlaſting ſtate of man (without a due refpce to their own conduct up- 


on the ſtage of life) before they came into being, with all thoſe modern 


perages of a notion, which ſo much derogates from the divine - 
— O. and leaſt of all ſhall we find — thoſe ideas of — 
which under covert of the Nicene council (but by advancing more than 
ever ſhe intended) have for ſo many centrries prevailed amongſt us. 
There would be no end of citations ; and theretore I ſhall faſten upon 
one üngle author. St. Jren@us, in his n prefciles to 
give you not merely his oxcx ſentiments, but that of the <uhole chriſ ian 
vorld in his days; and yet by many a paſſage from his writings pro- 
duced in :4:s work, it appears how widely different was the ok THo- 
box x of his times, from what by THAT NAME is ours ; and even 
his creed itſelf caſts no favourable aſpect on thoſe avoiriONS, which in 
after times were made, and by the aſliſtance of the ſecular arm enforced 
and eſtabliſhed. I had here thought to have inſerted it at large; but 
for brevity ſake mult refer my readers to Ix EN. Ed. Grabe, p. 45 and 
46, compared with PauLtaxisTs, PrRIMATIVESESS, and MONARCHY F 
tle Univerſe. 
Pa1'MIiTIVEXESS [of primitive] ſtate of being original, antiquity, 
conformity to antiquity. Sce F-ftin. cum Tryph. Ed. R. Steph. p. 61. 
and Jren. Ed. Grate. p. 375, &c. 
Pu i'uxrss [of prim] formality, affected niceneſs, demureneſs or al- 
fectedneſs of looks, quaintneſs, aſſectedneſs in dreſs. | 
PerwoGE NIAL, a4j. {of primigenius; it ſhould therefore be writ- 
ten primigental] firit-born, original, conſtituent, elemental. Primage- 
_- and fimple bodies. Boyle. "0s" nag 4 
RIMOGE NITURE, Fr. | promagenitura, It. . rmogenttus, 
primo and genitura, Lat.] * privilege or ſtate dens he firſt- born, 
ſeniority, elderſhip. By his ſeniority and prima genitire. Gawerument of 
the Tongue. See Flas r- non of every Creature. . 
* t- 
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Paruo'rDial, a. Fr. [iris, from primoriſtium, Lat.) primi- 
tive, « .- "Hz from the beginning. Not primordial and immuta- 
ble beings. e. 

Pa u DAL. a. [from the adj.] origin, firſt principle. The i- 
1::r4:als of the —1 are not — » "a th N 

Pa iuO'uννν, . a ſpecies of plum. | | 

Pr1no'rviaTE, adj. ¶ primordium, Lat.) original, exiſting from the 
beginning. A frimraiate and ingenerable body. Bord. 

Pr1mo'res Deres, Lat. {with anatomilts] the four foremoſt teeth in 
each jaw. |; 

Par'mroset [of ri, the firſt, and ra, roſe, primula veris, Lat.] t. 
An early ſpring flow cr. 2. Primroſe is uſed by Shakeſpeare for gay or 
flowery. | 

Paiuu“LA Feris, Lat. (with botanifts] the primroſe. 

Prr'mauas Mobile [7 e. the firſt mover] in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, 
is the gth or higheſt ſphere of the heavens, whoſe center is that of the 
world, and in compariſon of which the earth is but a point; this is ſup- 

{cd to contain at! other tpheres within it, and to give motion to them, 
turning itſelf and them quite round in 24 hours ſpace. 

PRINCE, Fr. [prizcipe, It. Sp. and Port. of princeps, Lat.] 1. One 
who governs a flate in chief, a fovercign. 2. A perſon of rank next to a 
king. 3. Ruler of whatever ſex. Queen Elizabeth a prince adu-irable 
above her ſex. Camden. 4. The fon of a king, or one who is deſcen- 
ded from ſuch aa one ; the kiniman of a forercign. 5. Only tc eldett 
ion; as the prince of Wales is in England. 6. Ihe principal, chiet, or 
moſt excellent perſon of any body of men; as, Arittotle the prince ot 
philoſophers. the prince of learning. Peachazr. 

Paix cx, is alſo one who is a ſovereign in his own territorses, yet holds 
of ſome other as his ſuperior Lord, as the princes of Germany. 

To Prixc, werb cat. to play the prince, to take ſtate. Shake/peare. 

Paixc:': Coronet, differs from others, in that it has croiies and flowers 
raiſed on the circle, which no other can have. 

PaixCE's Feather, 2 flower, the herb amaranth. inſicrth. 

Pr1'xcLLon [of prize} the rank, eſt te or power of tie prince, ſo- 
vercignty. Spenſer. 

Per'xCELIKE, adj. [of prince and /ike] becoming a prince. Nothing 
priucelite. Shakeſpeare. 

Pr1i'xCELINESS [of privclite and nest] princely quality. | 

Pr1'xCELY, 420. [of prince} 1. Hiving the appcarance of one high 
born. That young and prinelr gentleman. Shakeſprare, 2. Having 
the rank of princes. 'Tacir ria birth Sb]. 3. Becoming a 
priace-royal, grand. wuguit. Moit ine gifts. SHA, 

Par'xCELY, adv. [of prince] in u princelilte manner. | 

Parxce'ss [ prenceſ/e, Fr. priicepr/a, It. princefa, Sp. and Port.] 1. A 
ſovercign lady, a woman having lovereign command. 2. A ſovereign 
lady of rank, next to that of a queen. 
a prince's conſort. 

PrI'xCiPaL, ad. Fr. { jrincipale, It. of princi palis. Lat.] 1. Princely ; 
a ſenſe found only in Spenier. 2. Chief, u ain, moſt neceilary, or moſt 


conſiderable part of a thing, capital, ctfential. As touching principal 


matters. Hooker. _ PH 
Paixciral Point [in perſpective point where the principal ray 
falls upon the plane. | g 
Prixctral Pe, {in carpentry] the corner poſts, which are tenoned 
into the ground, plates below, and into the beams of the roof. | 
Pxixcirat Ray {in perſpective] is that which paſſes perpendicularly 
from the ſpeQtator's eye to the peripeRive plane. | 
Par'xciPar., H. Fr. {from the adj. principale, It.] 1. [In commerce] 
the firit fund or ſum put by partners into common ftock. 2. A 
head; a chief, not a ſecond. Seconds in faction do many times, when 
the faction ſubdivideth, prove principals. Pacin. 3. One primarily or 
originally engaged. not an acceſſary or auxiliary. We were not princi- 
pals but auxiliaries in the war. Swif?. 4. [Of a college, Sc.] the 
head, the chief perſon, the preſident, the governor. 5. The ſam of 
money borrowed or lent, diliiuct from the intereſt. We have no other 
means for paying off the principal. S ret. 
Puixcira Liriks [in theology] one of the orders of angels. 
Pexciea'LITY | principaulte, principaute, Fr. preneipato, It. of princi- 
palitas, Lat.] 1. Sovereignty iupremes power, the dominion of a prince. 


All other abſolute power of principality he had. Spenſ. 2. A prince, one 


inveſted with ſovereignty. Niſroch of privcipal:eies the prime. Miltin 
3. The country which gives title to a prince; as, the principnliiy of 
Wales. 4. Superiority, predominance. Having the prerogative and 
principality above ever, thing. e . 

Pr1'xciPalty, chiefly, in the fit place, above all. . 

Prr'xciPALNEsS [of principal} the ſtate of being principal, or chief. 

Parxci'eia, Lat. principles, elements. | 

PurIxCiPla'TION [ rincipium, Lat.] analyſis into conſtituent or clemen- 
tal parts; a word not received. Bacon. 

Pr1'xcieLe [priccipe, Fr. principts, It. of principium, Lat.] 1. The 
firſt cauſe of the being or production of any thing, original caule. 2. 
Being productive of other beings, operative cauſe I he ſoul of man is 
an active principle, and will be emplozed. 7ilicrfor, 3. Element, con- 
ſtituent part, prĩimordial ſubſt nce. #arrs. 4. Ground of action. Some 
common principle of action, workiag equally with all men. Aaddiſou. 5. 
A fundamental truth, firit poſition from which others are deduced, an 
inducement, or motive, a maxim, or undoubted truth. P incigies uni- 
verſally agreed upon. ker. 6. A good practical rule of action. tenet 
on which morality is founded; in which \ſerſe a perion may be {aid to 
be a man of principles, when he acts according to the known rules of 
religion and morality. 

o Pri'ncieLE, verb od. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To eſtabliſh in any 
tenet, to impreſs with any tenet good or il. Principled with an opinion. 
Locke. 2. To eſtablich firmly in the mind. For the forteiting their 
reading or principling their religion. cle. — 

Firjt Pe1xcteLE, a thing fit is ſelf-evident, and is, as it were, na- 
turally known ; as, that nothing can exiſt and not exiſt at the tame tine, 
that the whole is greater than a part, Wc. See PxEUMATOMACHI. 

Par'xciPLEs in arts and ſciences] the firſt grounds and rules ot them; 
otherwiſe called elemen:s and rudiments. 

PrixcieLes [in chemiſtry] are five of mixed natural bodies; as 
phlegm or water, mercury or ſpirit, ſulphur or oil, ſalt and carth. 

PaixciyLes (with mathematicians} are definitions, axioms, and 


poſ- 


Prnxctyi es [with moraliſts] are maxims or undoubted truths ; alſo 
ood practical rules of action, as a man who acts according to the known 
parts of religion and morality, is ſaid to be a man of principle. 


3. The daughter of a king, 


PRI 

Active Parxcipies [with chen. iſts] ſpirit, oil, and ſalt. 

Paſſrve Paixcterts, water and earth. 

Pai'xcocx, or Par'xcox, . [from privk or primcock, perhaps ca 
cox, or praccoguum ingeni m. Lat.] a young man of wit, but vain withal, 
a coxcomb, a pert young fellow. You arc a princoch, go. SY xe. 

To Paix ap, verb neut. [pronken, Du.] to prank, to deck tor ſhow, 
to dreſs up nicely, or in their beſt cloaths. 

To Parr, verb af. [printen, Du. erg irt. impriner, Fr.] 1. To 
mark by preſſing any thing upon another. e. To impreſe any thing, 
ſo as to leave its form. 3. To form by impretiion. Nor gene any 
marks upon you. Leviticus, 4. lo impreſ uod or make books, not 
by the — but the preſs. With the yu, names to them. Locke, = 
To PrtxT, verb near. to pu liſti a book. From the moment he 
prints, he mult expect to hear no more trath. Pp. 

PerxT, t. [ompreinte, Fr.] 1. Mark or form made by impreilion, 
2. That which being i i preſſed Jeaves its form. 3. P:ctures ci m wood 
or copper to be imp:etied on paper. 4. Picture made by impretiion. 

Ihe prints which we fee of antiquities may contribute to form our genius, 
Dreen. 5- Che form, ſize. arrangement, or other qu lities of the ty pes 
uſed in printing books. She read her maler in a fairer pint. Dryden. 
6. The ſtate of being publiſhed by the printer. A, pearance in rivet. 
Adiiſon. 7. Single ſheet printed and fold. The ; rin: rbout three 
days after were filled with the ſame terms. 7acpor., 8. Form method. 
Not deſigned to have kis maid lay all things in , Lice. h 

PkrxTER. 1. A perſon who prints, and takes unprefiions from move- 
abie characters ranged in order, or plates engraved by mcans of a preis 
ink, Sc. 2. One that ſtains linen; as, a callico [riner. at 

PRINT NA, the art of printing has been uſed bv th» Chineſe, much 
more antictnly than the Europeai's ; bui theirs feems to have been by 
immoveable characters only, cut in wood, as now we print p pete for 
rooms ; but the art of printing wich more ble types is teid to have 
been invented by Lawrence Coulter of Hacrlem in Follug ; others lay, 
by John Gottenburgh of Germany: It was brought into England by 
Caxton and Turner, whom king Henry X I. ſent to learn vi. One of 
the firſt printed books, now extant, i> Tully's Offices, printed in the 
year 1465. and kept in the Bodleian library at Oxford. 

Perx'+LEss, a. [of yr ut] that which leaves no in, prefhon. My 
print iet feet. Milton. | 

Prior, ed}. pr. v. Lat.] tormer, that is before ſomething Uſe, We 
have a privy and fuperior obligation tw the Cmmunds of Cheng Rogers. 

Patios, . Sp. [pricer, Fr. prove, It.] 1. he head of a priory, 
or convent of monks, in erior in «© ignity to an abbot. 2. , is tuck 
a perſon, as in foie churches prefives over others zu the lane churches, 
lift. 

Prio'ress {of price] 1. A lady faperior ot a convent of nuns. 2. A 
nun next in dianitꝭ to au bet. 

DGH [ prierita, It. fre. Sp. of its, Lat.] Þ te of he- 
ing fit in rank, order, or dip ite, piecedeace in tune, the tio oi be- 
In; firlt. Pricritr of birth Hrs 4 | 

PxrorITY (iu law] is an antiquity of tenuze, compared with anuther 
lefs antient. | 

Pri oxsute {of prier] the office or Civnity oa prior. 

Prrory [of pricr; pricis., Fr. pricrut, Ie. priovia, Sp.] 1. Atocity 
of religious pertons, under the government of a prior or p ioreſs. a con- 
vent in dignity, below an abbey. 2. Preis are the cauches which 
are given to priors ix itulum. or by way of title. ie. 

Pai'saGe [in law] that ſhare which belongs to the king or admiral, 


out of ſuch merchandizes as are taken at fea as lan ful prize, an is uiually 


a 10th part, 

ParsaGe [of wines, now called butlerage] a cuſtom whereby the King 
challenges, out of every thip laden with wine, containing 20 tuns, or 
leſs than 42 tuns of wine, the one befo+e and the other behind the mat}, 
at his own price, which is 205. per tun. | 

Paisci“LLiAx ists, followers of Vrifciiian a Spaniard ; a ſect which 
arofe, according to Tie. A. C. 379. dt frroms, in his bot of il- 
luſtrious men, ſays, that by means of the faction of /facens mnt I- 
cius, Priſciliian had been put to death at yours ; tuat to that d y he was 
accuſed by ſome as having been of the Ge ic here, vv hiett others de- 
fended him, ſaying, that he did not old che op nin, which had been 
imputed to him.” It is true in another work, wiit about the year 45, 
he ys. ** that Priſcillian had been condem gb the 0427 frrord, and 
by the authority ſor judgment] of the whote wo!” Which incon- 
ſiſtency led father Que/nec! v ſuppoſe, the former to mony to be an in- 
terpolation. To which Hh well antes: . t corgecture, tho? 
untupported by any mw.nvicrpt, might have boon vi lome yment, if it 
were not well known, that /eroam? bus feht oc eke ny , ertly 
of one and the fame peivo:.” And Li {or to whom we are in- 
debted for theſe remarks) adds, that in lun tot ment, the trac flate of 
the calc 18 this, pos tliat in the bo E. 9 4. F* i mes, St. Tere urites 
with the calmncy> of an h organ : In the GUICT I 15 OUT or HU 0UP, 
and writes in the EH of COOK Creal dity of the goſpel 
hitlory, Vol. 9. p. 319, 32% A good hint this, and which ſhould be 
kept in view ; when cor.veriant, not only with St. Y, but alfo with 
our ch:rch-ariters in general! — And accordingly the Doctor has buen 
at ſome pain» to wipe off leveral atpe. tions cast upon this ſect, and tells 
us, p. 331, and 337, that pope Les in his letter charges them with Sa- 
belitan;jm, and yer preſently afcerwards [by a range kind of telt-contra- 
diction) would make us believe, that they agreed with the u that 
they believed the pro-ext/tence of human fouls , which they tuppolcs to be 
con/ubftantial to the deity) and chat they had /:-4 in heaven, betore they 
were ſent down into budics.” The Doctor adds, p. 325, that ſcveral 
other opinions are imu⁰ð- to them: whether rightly or not, cannot be 
certainly ſ:id, as we have nos e of their writings, and what their rm, 
ſay, is not eaſy to be underitood,” I kough be frems, p. 3449, to allow, 
they had a diſadvantageous opinion of merriage, with fume e 
not founded in reaſon or ſcripture; and were wreguler in n , When 
other chriſtians feafted. But as to the charge of oi5CES i. Goorimngs 
and LEWD PRACTICES, he fays, ** fo far as ve are able to judge upor 
the evidence that has been produced, they rather appear to have made 
high pretenſions to ſanctity and purity, and to have PRACEL £0 une OR 
mor:ifications.” Sce Hitrom, Doxattists, Cal icoli, Deatobnarkhas 
110 a poſteriori, &c. | 

Paiex | rise, Fr. prima, Lat. of apoua, Cr. in op 105! 124 9 
bounded with two equal and parallel triangular ends, and tree pling 
and well polithed ſides, which meet in three parallel lines, runtmiag trom 
the three angles of one end to thoſe of the ther, and i. uit d ro make 
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expt1iments about . gy for the rays of the ſun falling upon pn ef rnb rg 2. — aging ta ove A 


it, at a certain ang 
coloured — 


Triangular PrisM, a priſm, the two oppoſite baſes of which are trian- 


les alike, parallel and equal. 


Parsa Tic, or PRISMA'TICAL, ad, [priſmatique, Fr.] formed like 


a pri\.n, pertaining to priſms. ; ; 
Pu 14a TICALLY, adv. An in the form of a priſm. 
Priſmatic all; f , 
Pass” of Sega and «3S-, Gr. form 
bounded by ſeveral —_—_—_— the baſes of — 


— parallel and alike ſituated, 7 


ſtrong hold in which are 
Pai'sox-BAsE, ſub/t. a kind of rural r 


Partoner [ prifeenter, Fr. e t. 1 
priſoned, one who is confined in h 


enemy. 3. One under an arreſt. 
RE. so- nous [of priſen and houſe] gaol, hold where one is con- 


Pr1's0xMEST [of priſon] confinement, impriſonment, captivity. 

Pri's71vE, = 1 It. 8 Lat.] firſt, ancient, original. 
Reſtored to its itim: conſtitution. Newton. 

P&1' THEE, a familiar corruption yon carne our arr er or I pray thee, which 


ha ef EY 
pe, Da. to pre] 6 ſuperfluous and 
Fa 


Pri'TTLE PRATTLE [ 
inſignificant talk, a reduplica 
Prrvacy. t. State of being ſecret, ſecrecy. 2. Retirement, retreat. 
Privaute, Fr.] great fawihariy, privity, joint knowledge. Prix aq 
in this ſenſe is improper. To hearken to any compoſition without your 
privacr. Arbuthnot. 4. Taciturnity. Ainfacerth. 
Parva'po, Sp. a ſecret or intimate 
own. Bacon. 
Pri'vats [iv, Fr. privat, It. privads, Sp. and Port. of privatus, 
Lat.] 1. Concealed, ſecret, not open. 2. Alone, not accompanied. 


Being upon the fame terms with the reſt of the community, 
2 Opa to public. 4. Particular, not relating to the — 


=>: 


priim 1 
PRI „F It. 4 Port.] a or jail, a 
Lune r. [prigione, EP. pun ] a gaol or jail, 


friend, With ſome privads of *. 


3 of privately, ſecretly. 
Par'viriEs, in l the privy or ſecret parts of a human body. 


Pai'viry e, Fr.] 1. Private communication, private know 
ferry ſara, private concurrence. Done without their pe; 
between 


inward relation; as, it 
of the former by ſeveral 


wity. Hooker. 2. An intimate freedom or 
— private familiarity 
rere i 


7 . k 
AA > , — Sp. and Port. of pri va 
t, 4 — 


Patvr in law] one who is a partaker of, or that has an intereſt in 


Paivy 2 6 that the king firſt ſets to ſuch grants as the 
great ſeal of England, and is ſometimes uſed in matters of leis conſe- 


or Lord Privy Seal, is the fifth great officer of the crown, 1 | 


— charters and grants of the ing ; all pardons, Ge. that 
me He is a member of the — ” = 


Pai'wen, the name TOC ER a tnk, oa which the virgin 


was engraved. 
To Patz E, verb act. 88 Fr. apreciar, Sp. apprecio, Lat. | 
—_ rate, or feta certaw upon. 2. To eſteem or m 1 


any action or 


_— ſecretly, not publicly, not openly. he jrinate grinee. Gran: * 


Pat var, ſah. a ſecret 
Pxivarkk x, a ſhip fitted out one or more private perſons with a 
— the prince or e and 


To n [from the ſubſt.] to fit out ſhips againſt 
enemies, at the c ivate perſons. This ſeems to be the only 
form in which the "_— ; as, they went a privateering. 

Prrvileet'hinG, part. adj. faikvg in a privateer in order w take ene- 
mies ſhips. of 

Pri'vaTtery, adv. [of priva'e] ſecretly, not openly. 

PrI'vaTENESs e 1. The ſtate of a man in the ſame rank 
with —_—— 2. 1 3. Obſurity, re · 
tirement. A reſolved prevateneſs, where he bs ado s mba 
_ courle. Mosten. Fr. l 8 Lat. 

Paiva“Tiox, Fr. pri vacior, 4 Priwatio, 1. 
Removal or deitruction of any thing or quality. A privation is the ab- 
ſence of what does naturally belong to the thing. Wares, RCs 


zu ſof þ v 
2 —— 6 2 — + publickly for a 


prepoſition ſignifying for, in defence, or in reſpett of 
thing ; alſo before, whether in time or place. 4 
Pao , Con, for pro and contre, for and againft. 
ProBa'BILISTS, 5 | 


the doctrine of probable — _ 
PrRoOBABI'LITY probabi It. probabilidad, h 
Te ig, Br pode It is lefs 28 


babilitas, _ 
OBABILITY, is the of truth in the fable or action 
+ Sec Eric Poem, and — 
Lat.] likely, or 


'Pro'BaBLE, Fr. and _—— Ie. _— 


the mind, by which, in . we ſequrt it from like to be, ha 
thing a ppendant. This is more uſually called abftr Pao — fo [of penny = - n all liketihood. What may 
| of depriving or degrading tom rank or obe. — poſhbly, and grad ay her nk 
Pro'saT, — [ ele the proof of wills and teſ- 
2, [in the canon law ſenſe] is when a biſhop or parſon is by taments of perſons deceaſed in court, either in common form 
2 deprived of his biſhopric, church or benefice. by the oath of the exccutor, or 


atv iox [in — is the _— natural 
perfection, from a ſubject ca tO receive it, in w ſubjeQ, it ei- 
ther was before, or at leaſt ought to have been. 


Partial Px var [in metaphyſics] is only in ſome 1 5 
ſrect, and relates y to its perſect actions, or 1 
them, as when a p. dr gn ke bli 


tions. -= of 

| N , ſabſt. that of which the effence is the abſence of ſome- 

— as ſilence is only ——— of _ 1 
RI'VATIVELY, adv. [o ative] by abſence of ſomething ne- 

ceſſary to be preſent, : 2 

petrvarkxkss [of private] notation of abſence eng ow 

ſhonld he preſent. 

P&1i'ver, a fort of ever- ſnrub. It is di from the 
Phyliyrea by the leaves ll placed alternately upon 2 
— the phillyrca are produced by pairs oppoſite to each 
Other. 

Par'vies ix Bled [in law] thoſe that are linked in conſanguinity. 

Privits in Reprefentation, ſuch as the executors or adminiſtrators to a 
> party deceaſed. 

Paiviks im HEftate [a law term] are he in reverſion and he in remain- 
der, when land is given to one for life, and to another in fee; for that 
their eſtates are created both at one time, 

Pervies iz Texure, as the lord of the manor, by eſcheat, when the 
land falls to the lord for want of heirs. 


Pat vitxak. Fr. [prividegio, It. and Sp. le Lat.] 1. 
iar advantage over others. 2. „public 
either a 


Pxivitece [m law] is a ſpecial Eo is feed from the 1 rigour of the 


private perſon, or particular 
2 Real, ivilege allowed place, the 
PrIvitece is a pri to any as to univer - 
ities, that none may be called to Weſtminſter- Hall upon any contract or 
ment made within their own precinQts ; or be ſued in other courts. 


Pxtvitece Perſonal, is a privilege allowed to any perſon againſt or 
beyond the courſe of common law ; as, a member of parliament may not 


be arrefted, nor any of his ſervants, during the ſeſſion or fitting of the 
parliament. 


Pervitece [in commerce] is a permiſſion from a prince or magiſtrate, ſom 


to make and fell a fort of merchandize ; or to engage in a fort of com 
merce. cither excluſive of others, or in concurrence with them. 


To Pxr'viLeGE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To inveſt with immu- and 


Paosa Trion, Fr. 


— 


the 
Experience whereunto indication 4- 
In the uni ] the trial of a ſtudent about to take his degrees. 5. 
In a monaſtic N. 
„religious perſon muſt paſs in a convent to prove his virtue, and whether 


he can bear the ſeverity of the rules. In your days of probation. Swift. 
ProBa'TIONARY, adj. [of probation] ks tes 4 

| ſerving for trial. See GnosT1Cs and Manxicu=ans, compared. 
ProBA” nes [of probation] 1. One that is upon trial or I 


tion. 2. 2 
— big 


Pan Tiongasuir eee of pro) th the ſtate of . 


Locke. 
ProrAa'TOR 99 an accuſer, one who undertakes 


m—_ 77 — y an in 2 
yz; W ving proved charge againſt another, as princi 
acceſſary, cher by” rad or trial by his country, STS 


and members, but puniſhed with tranſf 


Pro'BATORY , ſom , Lat. to that or 
. On 

ona run Ey, i. 6. it Is or tried] a term 
(0 recipe fr care of me ke, Take my advice, 


am 1 
Pao 45 en a ſurgeon's inſtrument to ſound and ex- 
amine the 41222 Pd oo of wounds, ulcers, and other cavities. 
To * verb act. [of probe, Lat. to try] 
of a wound, with an iuſtrument called a 
Pao'nE-scissons [of probe and /ciffors ſcifſ1rs uſed to open wounds, 
.. probth, Ie probulbe, Sp. of prakicary Lax. 
RO'BITY „ Fr ta, It. probidad, S rebitas up- 
a Mt n And w — 
2 * — 
RO'BLEM | probleme, Fr. problema, It. and 
ſome natural effet, in order to a diſcovery 
apparent cave, a queſtion propoſed. 
xO'BLEM (in algebra] is a which requires 


e unknown truth to be 2 — and the truth of 
the diſcovery demonſtrated. 

ProBLEM [in ] is that which ſomething to be done, 

more i y relates to ical chan ſpeculative geometry. it 


being 


PR O 


being to be peitormed by tume known rules, without regard to their in- 
-cntions or demonitrations ; a5 to divide a line, conſtruct an angle, &c. 

ProvLen {in logic] a doubtful queſtion, or a propotition, that nei- 
ther appears abſolutely true nor falte, but which 15 probable on both 
fides, and may be atleried either in the affirmative or negative, with 
caual evidence. 

"Local Poul Eu [with mathematicians] is ſuch an one as is capable 
of an infinite number of dillerent iolutzions, fo that the point which is to 
reſolve the problem. ma be inditferently taken, witiin a certain extent, 
j. 6. any where in tack a Fre, or within ſuch a plane, figure, c. which 
is tet:ned a grometiical place. It is alio called an indeterminate pro 
blem. 

Solid PROBLEM {with mathematicians] is one which can't be geome- 
trically ſolved, but by the interfettion of a circle, and a conic ſect on, or 
by the interſection of two other conic ſections beſides the circle. 

Deliac Pæonl Eu, the doubling of a cube; io called on this account, 
that when the people of Delos conſulted the oracle, tor a remedy againfl 
the plague, the anſwer was, that the plague thould ceaſe, hen the altar 
ot A which was in the form of a cube, ilvuld be doubled. 

PrROBLEMA'TICAL {proviematique, Fr. proviematice, It. and Sp. prot/:- 
m:ticus, Lat. of . Gr.] pertuinirg to a problem, uncer- 
tain, unſettled, diſputable. A point proviemarical. Boyte. 

PROBLEMA'TICAL Reſe/ation [with ailgebraiit>] a method of folving 
difficult queſtions by certain rules, called tue ca ons. 

PROBLEMA'TICALLY, adv. {of preblenaticil) uncertainly, in a pro- 
blematical manner. 

 Pro'por.E [mooboan. Gr.] the proceſs of a bone. | | 

PronoLE [in divinity] is that kind of produciion, where the thing pro- 
duced is ſuppoſed to have been contained ./e:xinally at leaft (before its 
production] within 70 /a4/:ance of that thing which produces it. As in 
tie proceſs of a bone. ſuppoſing it to grow out of the main body of the 
bone; or, more ſtricti) ipcaking, as when vEGETABLES caft forth (for 
ſuch is the proper import of the Greek word) their branches, leaves and 
fruit. See Lute, c. 21. v. 29, 30. Such was that kiad of production, 


which, in oppoiition to the old (% and Fatrninians, St. Iren cus 10 


often combats in his writings ; but which in proceſs of time Montauus, 
and his diſciple Terta/ian revived. And tho” St. Irengus has leſt it un 
determined whether the Falentiriars joined to their profile the idea of 
confabftantiality (as appears, I think, from his whole reaſoning. E.. 
Grabe. p. 147, 148, 149) yet 'tis very remarkable, that Cn the I g- 
intinian, in his diſpute with St. (iger, maintained it; and no wonder 
he thould, fince in truth it grew out of his ſcheme ; while St. Origen op- 

red it. Nor was St. O- ge ſingular in this. Ihe whole council of 
Antioch did the ſume. And accordingly we find thit when this article of 
 conſubſtantiality was tft inſerted into the creed, it was objected that this 


very council (a council of grea? repute, a council whote orthodoxy was on 


all fides acknowledged, and which was held long before that of Nice) 
had rejected it; as appears by the joint confeſſion of St. 34%. and Atha- 
naſius himſelf. Arbanas, de Syncdis Ed. Paris. p. 919 and 926 compared. 
St. Athanaſius indeed endeavours to get over the difficulty; but as he con- 
ſeſſes that he had not the council's letter by him, I infer the ſolution he 
gives to be a mere conjecture of his own; nor indeed does it ſquare with 
che point in debate. The truth of the caſe ſezms to have been this; 
Paulus of Samoſata, when finding the council affirmed (in oppoſition to 
all his ſubterfuges and evaſions) Chi to be a God, not by mere fore- 
knowledge or predeſtination; (much leſs as being the anſubftantic! re hn of 
God the Father) but ecia xx: vroya>u On, . e. God in efence and 4- 
Feast: he threw this objection in their way; that if ſo, they muſt make 


im con/ublantial to the Father. But this charge the council diſow ned; 


as well ſc might. For tis one thing to affirm, that Chriſt is a God in 
virtue of his 4!wvine production before the ages, a God originally fo, and 
as poſſeſſed of itis own proper eſſence, and real ſubſtantial exifience ; and 
another thing to affirm that he is of a ſubſtance ({tricily ſpeaking) the 
ſame in lin ſor ſpecies] with the uxBEGOTTEN and SELF-EXISTENT 
being. See Pavitarnsrs, GxosTics, Houcasiaxs, Brœorrtx, Ni- 
CENE Council, Isocuronal, and Mrotar Agency compared. 
ProBo'sc1s, Lat. a ſnout, the trunk of an elephant; it is uſed alfo for 
the ſame part in every creature that bears any reſemblance thereunto. 
Ailton. | 
Proca'cious, adj. [procacis, . of procax, Lat.] petulant, looſe. 
Proca'ciTy | procacites, Lat.] ſaucineſas, malipertneſs, petulance. 
PROCATA'RCTIC, adj. [Tqaxaragrru®-, of r Nu., Gr. to 
begin before. See Procararxts) which fore-goes or gives beginning 
to another, or which is externally impulſive to action; antecedent. 
ProcaTarcTic Cauſe [of memxarz;xpar, Gr. to go before] the firſt 
or beginning cauſe of a diſeaſe, which co-operates with other that fo1- 
low; as a violent fit of paſſion, or an exccilive heat in the air, which 
may corrupt or breed ill juice in the blood, and fo cauſe a fever. 
Procarta'e.xis, falt. [weonaract;, Gr.] Precatarxis is the imm-diate 


cauſe of a diſeaſe, which co- operates with others that predi/pe/ed, or 


prepared the body fer it; as a very hot air or c/imate ſhall bring on a 
fever in a 6:/ious conſtitution ; where the Cilicus conitituuon is the precti/- 
peuent cauſe, and the hot arr or climate the immediate or procatartic cauſe. 
See PREDISPONENT. 

Proce'pure, Fr. ſpreced:re, It. in law] 1. A courſe of pleadings. 
2. Manner of procecding. management, conduct in general. This is 
the true procedure of conſcience. South. 3. Art of proceeding, pro 
greſo, operation, proceſs. 4. Produce, thing produced. Earth and the 
precedures of earth. Pacer. | 

To Procet'p, verb neut. [proceder, F. and Sp. fprocedere, It. of pro- 
cedo, Lat.] 1. To come from or be derived, to ſpriug, or have its rife from 

eration, to be propagated. From my loins thou ſhalt proceed. 
Milton. 2. To go forward, to tend to the end deſigned. When they 
proceed not, they go backward. B. Johnſ.n. 3. To paſs from one 
thing or place to ancther. 4. 'To come forth from a place or a fender. 
T procecded forth and came from God. &. Jobn. 5. To go or march 
in ſtate. A clear ſtage for his mule to proceed in. Anorymors. 6. To 
iflue, to ariſe, to be the effect of, to be produced from. 7. Lo proſe- 
cute any defign. 8. To be tranſacted or carried on. . To mike pro- 
greis, to advance. 10. To carry on juridical proceſs. 11. To tranſ- 
act, to act, to carry on any affair methodically. 12. To take effect, to 
have its courſe. This rule only proceeds and takes place. Ayliſtc. 

Procgto, ſubft. [from the verb ; with merchants] that which ariſes 
from a thing ; as, the neat proceed. Not an elegant word, tho' much 
uſed in law and mercantile writings. 

Fon [of proceed] one who makes progreſs, one who goes 
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- Procet'pixc, far!. 47. of proceed, whien fre eln, I.: com 
8 — having its ſpring or rite from ; going tor nwnd, Se. 

ROCEE DING, fa. [of proceed; procede, Fi. zn matter Corricd on 
or managed; particularly legal piocedure. 2, Progrets from one thing 
to another, tranſaction, ferics of conduct. f 

Proct"LLous [precello/is, L. at.] tempeſluous, flormy. 

PrOCELEUSMATIC Feet {in gamm ar] a foot contiling of ſoa; thett 
ſyllables ; as pelagins. 

Proc 'r tox | proceptio, of pro, b fore, and capes, Lat. to tale) ee 
cupation. act of taking ſomething {corer than unter, An obfolcts word, 

Proct'riTy [proceritas, from frre, Lat. tal] talinet,, height 
length of ſlature. Add:/on. | 

RO cha [with glaſo- makers] certain irons hooked at the ends. 

Pro'cess {proces Fr. prof, It. and Sp. of procefar, Lat] 1. The 
act of going forward, tendency, progrethve courſe. 2. Revular and 
gradual progreſs. 3. Courſe, continual flux or patage. In long pro- 
ceſs of tine. Haile. 4. A ſeries or order of things. 5. [la anatomy] 
the knob or part of a bone that bunches out. 6. {With chemitts] the 
whole: exact courſe of any operation or experiment, methodical ma- 
nagement of any thing. Chemical proce/es. A Y. In law} that 
by which a man is called into any court. 8. (In law] in its general 
tente, is uted for all the proceedings in any cauie or action, real or per- 
_ civil or criminal, from the original wiiz to the end, courſe of 
aw. | 

Proct'ss10x, Fr. and Sp. ſprocefſi:ne, It. roceſi, Lat.] 1. A train 
marching in cæremonious order. 2. [With the Roman C-tholics} a ſo 
lemn march of the clergy and people, in their ornamental habits, with 
muſic, &c. | 

Procts+108n [in Rogation week] a viſitation of the hnunds of a pariſh 
performed by the miniſter, parith officers, and children. 

Paocsstox {in — a term uſed to ſig uity the manner wherein 
the Holy Spirit is conceived taliliue from theft at herand the Son. But. 
N. B. This uſe of the term is as /ate as the utter part of the th cen 
tury. Sce MactboxtAxSs. Gruosrs, and ELG EF SAINT Æ, compared. 


low word. | 

Proct's510%AL, adj. [of groceſten] pertaining to 1 proceſion. 

ProcEt'sStoxary, adj. {of rolf] couſiſting in procettion. 

Proct'esvs {proceſur, lup. of prices, Lat. to tart out; in anatom) þ 
2 proceſs or prcteburance, as in à bone. 

Proctssus CI [in anatomy] the muſcular filaments in the eve, 
whereby the pupil is dil ted and contacted. EL 

PROCPSSU> nee In angtumy two pipes or cans on each fide 
the os pubis, which reach to the min of the 1c: otum, thro' the holes of 
the tendons of the oblique and wan{rorfe muſcles. | 

Proct3>us Styliformis {in nau tνnν 2 fort of outward proceſ or 
knob of the bones of the temples, flender and long, having tic horn of 
the bone hy vide: tied tu it. 

PROCES-Us Zygomaticus Fin anatomy] an external proceſs of the 
bones of the temples, which runs forward: and joins with the bone of the 
upper juv, from the juncture of which i formed the bridge called zy29- 
ma, reaching from the eve to the car. 

Procuti's u Fr. [:. e. friend neut of kin; in common law] ſg- 
niſies one, who being next a- kin to a child in his nonage, is allowed to 
manage his affairs, c. | 
F PRocuso' N isu [prochrox; Mis, Lat. of = .5cmopS, Gr.] an error 
in chronology, a ſetting down or dating things before they really kap- 

ed. Sec Axacuroxisu. 

Pro'civexCE [procideatia, Lat.] a falling down of a thing out of its 


place, dependence below its natural place. 


Procibe'xTia Au, Lat. [with ſurgeon ] a falling out of the inte. 
— * rectum through the fundament, occaſioned by a too great looſe- 

5. 

Procive'xT1a Uteri, Lat. [in ſurgery] a relaxing or looſening of 
the intecnal tunic of the vagina, or neck of the uterus. 

Pro'cixcT, adj. [procinto, It. of pracinct e, Lat] ready at hand, com- 
pletely prepared. | | 


Paociscr, u. ¶ rect uctus, Lat.] compicte preparation, preparation 


brought to the point of action. War he perceiv'd, war in procincł. 
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To ProcLai'm, verb af. [proddomer, Fr. riclamare, It. of froclamg, 


Lat.] 1. To publiſh with a loud voice, to tell openly, 2.'Fo declare with 

folemnity, to promulgate by a legal declaration. 3. To outlaw by 

public denunciation. I hear'd wytclt procte.rmnt. Shateſpeare. 

Proc ai'wmer [of proclaim; fgroclumat rc, It. of (roclamatir, Lat.] one 

who makes proclamation or publithes by authority. | 
Proct ating [precdeman:, Lat.] a mainng known publickly. 


ProcLamta'riox, Fr. [ proclamation, It. of proclumatio, Lat.) 1. A 


_—_ notice given by authority, a publiliing by ſound of trumpet, or 


at of drum. 2. A declaration or order iſlucd out by the king to give 


notice to his ſubjects of ſuch matters us he thinks fit. | 

PrecraMation of a Fine {in law] is a notice openly and ſolemnly 
given thereof at all the afſizes held in the county, within one year after 
the engroſſing it. 

ProclA MAT ION o Fxigents, an awarding an exigent in order to an 
outlawry ; a writ of proclamation ines to the ſheriff of the county where 
the party dwells, to mate three proclamations for the defendant to yield 
himſelf, or be outlawed. | 

PROcLAuAT IO of Reblier, public notice given by an officer, that a 
man ſhall be accounted a rebel who does not appear upon a /up pn, Or 
an atttachment in chancery, unlefs he thall ſurrender himſelf at a day at- 
ſigned in the writ. 

Paocii'virv [ prochivitas, Lat.] 1. An aptneſs or propenſity in a thing 
to incline or tend downwards, natural inclination, proprntion. A = 
clivity to teal. Brown. 2. Readimels, quickneſs, facility of attaining. 
He had ſuch a dexterous proctiatty, as his teachers were tain to reſtrain 
his forwardneſs. Wotton. 2. Pronenets. 

Paocii'vous ¶ preclive, It. preciivi;, Lat.] inclining downwards ; 
alſo inclined, tending by nature. | 

Prxoco'xDYL1 {of wes, before, and ::5:28-, Gr. the joint of a fin 
ger] the bones of the fingers next to the back of the hand. 

PRxoco x DVU us, Lat. the firft joint of each finger, next to the meta- 

8. 

Pro coxee'sso [i. e. as tho? it had been confeſſed] when upon a bill 
exhibited in chancery. the defendant appears upon an / apr os oops, il- 
ſued out to bring him to the bar, and the court has aſſigned hun a day to 
anſu er; which being expire, and — anſwer put in, a fccond babea: 
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To Przoct s510%, verb neut. {om the ſubſt.] to go in proc lion. A 


P R O 
0 Franted., and another day ailigned ; upon which day, it the de- 
** does not anſwer the bil — che plaintiff s motion, it ſhall 
be taken pro c 2. e. as ii it had been conſeſied by the defendant's 
anſ der. 4 

Prov x:tt, a Roman magiſtrate, who governed a province with a 
confalur prover 3 this governor was to continue in his government but one 
vrar. dre CONSUL. 

b isbisuir {of erecanu] the office or dignity of a procon- 
ſul 

% Procr 45TINATE, verb at. [ procraſiinare, It. of procraſiiner, Lat.] 
tu put from day tr, day, to deter. 

To ProcnosDINATE, verb xcut. to be dilatory. Swif?. 

PaocrattixA'TION { proeraſtinazione, It. of procraflimatic, Lat.] ike 
get of putting off till to-morrow ; delaying, deſerring. dilatorineſs. 

PaoceasTINA'TOR [of procraſtinate} a dilatory perſon. 

Pi.0'CREANT, adj. [ procreans, Lat.] productive, pregnant. FHis pen- 
dent bed and pro reart cradle. Shakſpeare. 

To Pxo'cKTATE, work af. [procreer, Fr. procrear, Sp. frocres, Lat. | 
to beget children, to generate, to produce. 

Pauckta'rion, Fr of Lat. a begetting of children or offspring, ge- 
neration, production. See C EAI, and Eficient Cavst, compared. 

Pro cet .TiVE, adj. [of procreate) generative, productive. I he hu- 
man procrrative faculty. Hale. 

ProcREa TIVENESS [of procreative] power of generation. 

Paccrta"ror [of procreate] generator, one that . 

Pao croꝝ [contracted from p̃rocurator, Lat. jrocarexr, Fr.] 1. An advo- 
cate in the civil law; one who undertakes to manage a cauſe for another 
in the ecclefiaftical court, commonly an attorney in the ſpiritual court. 
2. {ln the weſt of England] a collector of the fruits of a benefice for 
anothor. 3. A manager of another man's affairs. | 

PgRocrexs = an univerſity] two perſons choſen out of the ſtudents, 
to ſee good orders and exerciſes duly performed; the magiltrates of the 
univerlitv. . 

Proc rors [of the clergy] deputies choſen by the clergy of every 
dioceſe, tuo for each, to appear for the cathedral and collegiate churches, 
one for each to fit in the lower houſe of convocation. : 

To ProcToR, c af. {from the ſubſt.] to manage. SH. 

Pro'crons ie (of fre] the ofice or dignity. of a proctor. 

Procu "Bern {procurbers, Lat.] lying along, ly ing down, prone. | 

PxocumBENT Leaves {in botany] ſuch leaves of plants as lie fiat and 
trailing on the ground. 

Procu'ktaBLEr, aj. [of procure] acquirable, that may be x 

Praocu'racy [procnra, It. procaracton Sp. frocuratio, Lat.] 1. The 
management of any affair. 2. The deed or inſtrument whereby a per- 
fon is conſtituted procurator. 3. Ihe oflice of procurator. 

Paocu na ion ſof recure] 1. The act of procuring. 2. An act 
whereby a perſon is impowered to act, treat, receive, &c. in a perſon's 
name 

Pzocura'r10%, a compoſition paid by the parſon of the pariſh to an 
eccleſiaſlical judge, in commutation for the entertainment which he was 
ctherwite to have provided for him at his viſitation. 

Proctsariox Morey, money given to tcriveners by ſuch perſons as 
take up ſums of money at int 

Procur ator [procurateur, Fr. from rocurs, Lat.] 1. A proctor or ſol- 
Jicitor, one who manages another man's aairs. 2. A governor of a 
country under a prince. 

ProcrRraTtor of St. Mark {at Venice] the perſon next in dignity to 
the dove, or duke of that republic. 

Procunato'riar, adj. [of procurater] made by a proftor. All fre- 


exratcr;al exceptions ought to be made before comteſtation of ſuit. Ay thin 


Frocu'taTtorY, adj. [of precrratar] tending to procuration, the in- 
ſtrument whereby any perſon conflitutes and appoints his procior to re- 
pretent him in any court or cauſe. 


To Prncv rg, verb af. {rocwer, Fr. procuror, Sp. and Port. frocu- 


rare, It. of procure, Lat.] 1. To get tor another, to heip to; to obtain, 
to acquire. 2. Lo manage, to tranſact for another. 3. To periuade, 
to prevail on. Whom nothing can fracare. Herbert. 4. To contrive, 
to forward. Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall. Shakeſpeare. 5. To 
act 45 a pimp or _ | he altef | 

Pxocv'REMENT [of precure] the act of getting or procuring. 

Procu'rtn [of . a getter, one that 5 a; alſo a 
pimp, a pandar. Se Pr1aP1524, and read there, PaaLLic. 

PeuCY REss [of procure] a awd. The molt artful procurcfs in town. 
d/o ator. | 1 | | 

roco {wexuer, Gr. ] a conſtellation placed before the great dog, 
and thence takes its name, 9. d. before the dog. 

Px0-B1CTa"TOR, a magiſtrate among the Romans, who had the 
you ot, and did the office of a diQator. np DicTaTor. 

aA, adj. [ prodigue, Fr. predipo, It. Sp. and Port. of prodizal:s, 
Lat} x. Profale. A = hd, — 2. 774 —— 
guage] fooliſh, vain-glorious ; this ſenſe is improper. 

19 ve P:aoniGal. [ prodigare, Lat.] to fpend lavithly. 

ERG. i. a ſpendthriſt, a waſter, one not frugal. _ 

Prob1G-'tity [prodigatite, It. prodigatidad, Sp. of prodigalitas, Lat.] 
Izviil.neis, protuſeneſs, waſte, exceſſive liberality. 

Pxo v1GAaLLY, adu. [of fredigal] proſuſely, laviſhly, Ce. 

PrODi GioUs (predigieax, Fr. prodrg:9fe, It. and Sp. of predigeeſccs. Lat.] 
monlitrous, vaſt; preter natural. contrary to the courſe of nature. 

Paopbi's:ovely,ody, [of prodigious] 1. Amazingly, vaſtly, enormouſly. 
2. Sometimes uicd as a familiar hyperbole. I am prodigioufly pleaſed 
w ith this ſecond volume. Pope. 
Prop Glove xtss [of r ,t monſtrouſneſs, amazing qualities. 

Pro'bicy [fredigr, Fr. prodigis, It. and Sp. of prodigium, Lat.] 1. A 
preie natural thing, or ſome effect beyond the ordinary courſe of nature, 
2. Monſter. Natures's pro- 


Fam which omens ate drawn, portent. 
#13105, not her children. B. 7.bnjon. 3. Any thing amazing, either 
tor good or bad. Prodigies of learning. Spediator. 


Paobt ion {proditia, Lat.] treachery, att of betraying, treaſon. 


Propi'Tcs, Lat. a betraver, a traiter. Obiolete. 
Pxountro' ious, ad. { prediteris, Lat.] 1. Treacherous, traitor-like, 
perficious. Proditorizes u reich. Dare!. 2. Apt to make diſcoveries. 


Jess. 


 Pro'pRoOMUs, Lat. [m Gr.] a fore- runner, a harbinger. 


Paohsonmts Marbus, Lat. [with phyſicians] 2 diſeaſe hic fore- 
rugs à greater; as a firaitnels of 
jun ptiun. | 


e breall is a prodromus vi a con- 


fruit; as the 


PR O 


To Paoou ct, verb a7. [produire, Fr. frodurre, It. produir, 8 a 
pr sduco, Lat ] 1. To yield, to bear or * forth as 4 v ctable - 
cauſe. 2. Lo effect, to beget. Somewhat is produced of nothing. Ba. 
cor. 3. To thew or expoſe to view, to offer to notice. Produce you! 
= Jaiab. 4. To exhibit to the public. 5. To bring as an cv 

ence. 

To Propucet [in geometry] is to draw out a line farther till it h 
its —— leagth. : 

RO'DUCE, or Pro'buct, . [from the verb; produtns, Lat. 2c. 
duit, Fr. This noun, tho" edn ye the laſt ſyllable by 3 
generally accented on the firſt} 1. Product, that which any thing vie 
or brings fruit. 2. Amount, profit, emergent ſum or quantity, ect. 
, POD, CEN, . [producens, Lat.] one that offers or exhibi:s. 7. . 
ire. 

3 [of produce] one that generates or produces. 

Probu'ciglt {of reduce] 1. That may be produced or exhibire. 
2. Such as may be g-ncrared or made. Salts producible are the alkali. 
or fixt ſalt. Bivie. 

ProDu'c!BLESES {Of ralacil ie] the ſtate of being producible. 

Pao cx, part. act. [of produce ; producens, Lat.] yielding, bring. 
2 cauling ; alſo expoſing to view. See To Propuce. 
| Paobucrt {productus, Lat. produit, Fr.} 1. The thing produced, 

raduct of the ground, of the ſea. Our Briti produc. -. 
Adi on. 2. Work, compontion. The predats of great and wiſe men. 
Waits. 3. Effect, thing coniequential of wit, learning, c. | 

Pro'ouct {with arithmeticians] the factum of two numbers, or the 
quatly ariſing from the multiplication of two or more numbers into on: 
another. 

Paobucir {with geometricians] is the fadlum, c. when two lines ate 
multiplied one by another, the product being always a rectangle. 

Po TIE { productilis, from produce, Lat.] drawn out at length. 
which may be preduced. 5 

Pzopu'cT10N, Fr. {preduzione, It. of radu via, Lat.] 1. The act ot 
bringing forth. 2. The ching produced, product or fruit. 3. Work, 
compolition. | 

Paopv'crioxs [with anatomiſts] continuations or proceſſes ; ſuc): 
parts of bones as bunch a little out. 

PrzopucTtions {in phyſics} the works and eſſects of nature or art. 
Pop cri, adj. [of produce; produteici, It. predudtivas, Lat.] ap: 
uce, fertile, efficient, generative. P aducliae of merit. Specratcr. 

RODUCTIVENESS [of produdtive] aptneſs to produce. 

Paor'crursis 2 from e, «x, — | Sx045, from ru Nn, Gr. 
to place before] 1. A running out before. 2. {with rketoricians} a f- 
= in which the orator by his anſwer (containing 2 reaſon of what he. 
8 ſaid or done) defends himſelf, or the other perion as unblanc- 

e. 

Por gv'ukx a [in medicine] a prediſponent internal cauſe of a diſtem- 
per, as contradiſtinguiſhed from the proximate or immediate cauſe. Sc 
PROCATARUEX. 8 F 3 

Przo'tm [proeme, O. Fr. procmio, It. and premium, of pH 
Gr.] 2 — or an entrance upon a Adson introduction. * | 

Prot vPTo51s [with aſtronomers] that which makes the new moon 
appear a day later, by means of the lunar equation, than it would do 
w_ that equation. 8 

ROEP1ZLU'X15 [af e, Gr.] a grammatical figure, when a verb 
15 — between — which ought to be placed at the end. 

ROFANA' TION, Fr. [frofanatio, profano, Lat.] 1. The act of pro- 
faning, unhallowing, polluting, or turning holy things to common uſe, 
the act of violating any thing . — to holy perſons or 


1⁰ PrOFa'NE, verb af. [profancr, Fr. profanc, Lat.] 1. To abuſe 
holy things, to unhallow, to violate, to pollute. 2. 'To put to wrong 
uſe. So idly to profaze the precious time. Shakeſpeare. 

PROFANE, adj. Fr. [profazo, It. Sp. and Port. of profanus, Lat.] 1. Ir- 
reverent to ſacred things or names. 2. Not ſacred, ſecular, unhallowed, 
unholy ; it is applied in general to all us and things that have not 


the ſacred character. 3. Polluted, not pure. Nothing is profane that 
ſerveth to holy things. Raleigh. 4. Not purified by holy rites. Far 
hence be ſouls profane. Dryden. | 

Pror a"xELY, adv. [of profane] with irreverence to ſacred names or 


things. | 
| "OY Lof pro/anr] one who profanes, violates or pollutes. 
Prora'xExEss [of profane] a violating of holy things, impiety, a dii- 
reſpe& paid to the name of God, and to things and ns conſecrated 
to him, irreverence of what is ſacred. Immortality and profanene/;5. At- 
terbury. See PRAX&ax, and read there, PauliaxisTs, and ParTi- 
PASSIANS. 
Puorkx'criox [with aſtrologers] equal and regular progreſſion or 
courſe of the ſun — other — hay in the zodiac, according to the 
ſucceſſion of the figns, allowing the whole circle and one fign over to 
each profection. = | 
| Pro'rtr [in law] the time appointed for the accounts of ſheriffs and 
other officers to be given into the acr, i. e. twice in the year. 
Pro'rFER, /ubft. [proffre, Fr.] 1. An offer or tender, ing pro- 
poſed to acceptance. 2. Eſſay, attem | 
To Prxo'Frtr, verb act. ¶ proferire, It. proferer, Fr. profero, Lat.] 1. 
To make an offer to give. 2. To attempt, to eſſay. | 
. [of preffer; he 12 proffers or — qrojeſersS 
To ProFE'ss, verb ad. Nr, Fr. profeſſare, It. „Sp. pro- 
fam, ſup. of preffteor, 1241 To 2 — make one's en 
in ſtrong terms to be of ſuch a religion, ſect, or party ; to proteſt or de- 
clare ſolemnly. 2. To exerciſe ſome particular calling or ſtudy publicly, 
to declare publicly one's ſkill in any art, fo as to invite employment. 
To Paor sss, verb neut. 1. To declare openly. 2. To declare friend - 
= Obſolete. 1 
ROFE'SSEDLY, adv. [of ref according to open declaration 
made by himſelf, openly, a 7 
Paor s Ssiox, Fr. and Sp. [profeffione, It. of profeſſio, Lat.] 1. A con- 
dition of lite, calling, or any art or myſtery that one has choten; as law, 
phyſic, c. 2. Declaration. 3. Public conſeſſion, proteſtation, the 
act of declaring one's ſelf of any party or opinion. ; 
— adj. [of prefaſton] relating to a particular calling or 
eſſion. 
1 [from profeſs ; preſeſſtur, Fr.] 1. One who makes a pro- 
ſcflion of any religion or perſuaſion, one who declares himſelſ of any opi- 


nion or party. 2. [Sp. profeſſeur, Fr. profeſſore, It. of Lat. in the 


PRO 


{-t:20ls of an univerſity] a lecturer or reader of any art or ſcience, one 
who publicly iſes or teaches any art. 3. One who is viſibly religious. 
Iliiterate people, who were pre rt, that thewed a concern for religion, 
ſeemed much converſant in St. Paul's epiſtles. Locke. | 

PrOFE'SSORSHIP [ of profeſcr} the ottice, &c. of. a profeſior of any 
art or icience. | 

Peori'cizxce, or Prori'criexcy [of proficientia, Lat.] progreſs, 
the fate or quality of a proficient, advancement in any thing, improve- 
ment gained. It is apphied to intellectual acquiſitions. 

PROFICIENT, fubft. [proficiers, Lat.] one who has made a good pro- 
tels in a ſcience or ait. ; 

Prort'cuous, adj. ere, Lat.] advantageous, uſcful. 

Pro'riLE, Fr. [pr. It. perfil, Sp.] fide-face, or fide-view; as 2 
picture in profile, 4. c. drawn fide-ways, or as a head or face ſet ſide- 
ways, as on coins. I have not feen a Roman emperor drawn with a 
tull f:ce ; but always in zref/e. Addiſon, See Mtvariiios. , 

Faorite [with architects]! the draught of a picce of building, 
v herein the breadth, depth, and height of the whole is ſet down, but 
not the length; and ſach as they — appear, if the building were cut 
down perpendicularly from the roof tu the foundation; mucn the ſame 
as a proſpect view d ſide ways. 

Paor iL x, is ſometimes uſed for a deſign or deſeription, in oppoſition 
to a plan or ichnography. Hence 

ProF1'LIXG, is deſigning or deſcribing u ich rule and compaſs. 

To Pao rtr, verb ad. [profiter, Fr. prifittere, It.] 1. To improve, to 
advance; with the reciprocal pronoun. 2. To benefit, to advantage. 
Whereto might the ſtrength of their hands p ne? Job. 

To Pro'riT, verb neat. 1. To get pont or advantage. 2. To 
make progreſs, to make improvement. Give thyſelt wholiy to them, 
taat thy profiting may appear to all. 1 Timothy. 3. To be uiciul, to be 
of advantage. What pr He thy thoughts? Pricr. 

Pro'riT, Fr. [profitic, It.] 1. Advantage. acceſſion of good. Say not 
what profit is there of my iervice. Ecce/7aſcecas. 2. Gain, intereſt, pe- 
cuniary advantage. Rewards of truſt, preſt and dignity. Swift. 3. 
Improvement, advancement, proficiency. 

Pao'eitTABLE, Fr. {profirteabic, It.] 1. Gainſul, lucrative. 
ficial, advantageous, victul. 

PrO'FITaBLENESS [of profitaile) 1. Gainfulneſs. 2. Penehcial- 
nels, ad vantageouſneſs, ulctulnels. | | 
__ PrO'tITABLY, adv. [of profccble] 1. Gainfuily. 2. Advantageouſly, 

ufetully. ; | 

Peco ririxg, part. af. of fret; which ſee [ profitant, Pr.] getting 

rofit, gain, advantage. | | | 

Pzo'r1TLESs, aj. [of profit] void of gain or advantage. 

Pro'eLIGaTE, a4. { projrvatus, Lat.] wicked, villainous, debauched 
to the higheit degree, abandoned, ſhamelets. 

PrROFLIGATE, ac. an abandon'd ſhameleſs wretch. | 

To PxGrfLiGaTE, verb act. [ preſigutum, ſup. of profiizr, Lat.] to 
drive away. A word borrowed from the Latin, without alteration of 
the ſente, but not much uſed. Harvey. : 

Pro'rLIGATELY, adv. [ot profligaie ] ſhameleſly, infanouſly. 
Suit. 

RO'FLIGATENESS [of profligate] the quality of being abandoned to 
debauchery, lewdneſs to the higheſt devree. K 

Pro'etutNce (reſſuentia, Lat.] progreſs, courſe. alan. 

PRro'FLUENT, adj. [Preſfuens, Lat.] 
ward; as, praſſuent ſtream. See RerLuenT. | 

Sp. profundus, 


Procou'ND, aj. [profond, Fr. prefomdo, It. prefumdo, 
Lat.] 1. Deep, deſcending far below the ſurface, low with reſpect to 
2. Intellectually 


the ncighbouring places. A gulf profeund. Milton. 
deep. not eaſily fathomed by the mind; as, a profourd treatiſe. 3. 
Lowly, ſubmiſſive, humble. What humble geſtures, what profound re- 
verence? Dappa. 4. Learned beyond the common reach, knowing to 
the bottom; as, profound learning. 5. Deep in contrivance. See Mrs- 
TERIES. | | 
ProrounD, ahi. [profindum, Lat] 1. The deep, the main, the fea 
In the fathomleſs profonr:d. Sandys. 2. The abyis. Milton. 
To Prorou'nd, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to dive, to penetrate. 
A barbarous word. We cannot profound into the hidden things of nature. 
Glanwille. EL | | 
Prozou'tDLY, adv. [of prefound} 1. With deep concern, deeply. 
Why ſigh you fo pre ? Shakeſpeare. 2. With deep infight, with 
great de of knowledge. 
Prorov'npxess [of profound] depth of place; alſo depth of know- 
deep inſight. | 


2. Bene- 


ledge, | 
| ber”, pity {[profund::a, It. profundidad, Sp. profundita:, Lat.] 


depth of place or knowledge. "The vait profiunduty obſcure. Milian. 
roru'xDus Maſcalus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which bends the 
fingers; called alſo perforars. 3 
RoFU'SE, ad. +{profuſus, Lat.] laviſh, waſteful, extravagant, over- 
abounding. Profaſe of flowers. Milt. 
Prorv'sELY, adv. [of frefiſe] laviſhly, extravagantly, Tc. with 
_ exuberance. Herbs re wild. Ilomſon. 
PROFU'SENENESS Ei profuſe} a laviſhing or ſquandering away money, 
prodigality, extravagance. 
Prorvu'sion, Fr. (of prefuſſo, Lat.] 1. Laviſhneſs, prodigality, 2. 
Laviſh expence, ſuperfluous effuſion. 3. Abundauce. 
Proc | prob. of pracaratum, Lat gotten] proviſions of any kind. 
To Proc [z. 4. procuro, Lat.] to rob, to fteal. Bhs 
PeoceNERa'Ti0N [progerers, Lat.] the act of brecving or bringing 


Proce'n1ToRs, plur. of progenitor ¶ progenitori, It. of progenitores, Lat.] 
fore-fathers, anceſtors in a direct line. | | 

Pac ENV [progezie, O. Fr. pregenia, It. of progenies, Lat.] offspring, 
iſſue, race, generation. | 
Procxo's:s, Lat. [mp>y:vc:;, Gr.) 1. A knowing before, fore-know- 
ledge, fore-boding. 2. [in phyſic] the ſecing ſomething future, relative 
to a diſcaſe. | 

Procx0'sTICABLE, adj. [of jrogn:fiicate] ſuch as may be ſoreknown 
or foretold. Their effects not prognofticabie like ecliples. Brown. 

To Procxo'sTICAaTE, verb aft. ¶ promftiquer, Fr. pron:flicare, It. pro- 
»ofticar, Sp. of progneftice, Lat. of mgyywarxs, Gr. to foreknow] to fore- 

„ to foreſhow. 88 

ProcxosTiCa'TION [of progneſticate] 1. The act of foretelling or fore- 
knowing. 2. Foretoken. Jans. 

ProcnosTiCa'TOk [regen, Lat. of Gr.] a predifter or foretciler 
of future events, forekuowe:. | 


+ proceſlion, pattage. 


owing plentifully, flowing for- 


PRO 


Paocxo 'sTiC, adj. [progroftigue, Fr. 
diſcaſe or recovery, 28 
i Pe0Gx05TIC, ail. [of Tgopures, Gr.) 1. A ng n or token that in- 
dicates lomething about to happen, a token forerunni g. J,, 2. Ihe 
kill of torctelling diſeaſes or their events. Ilippocrates prog u iſtic is ge- 
nerally true. Arbuthnot. 3. A prediction. Your progn:/cics run to falt. 
Swift. Sce PO. 
Procxo's ics [with phyſicians] are the ſigus by which they make a 
conjectural judgment of the event of a diſcaſe, as whether it thall end in 
life or death, be long or thort, mild or malignant. 


1 — 100n, Lk [Tp ygapaan, Gr. ] a letter ſet up with the king's 


ſs "5" mg [Tprp;xmnn, Gr.] an edict or proclamation ſet up in a. 
Proct ava [in the univerſities} a billet or advertiſement poſted up, 
or given into the hands of perſons, by way of in itation to an vration or 
otuer college ceremony ; containing the argument, or fo much as is ne- 
* for the underſtanding thercot. 
ROGRESS, ſubjt. [progrez, Fr. progrif7, It. and Sp. of progr-ſas, Lat. 
1. The act of going torward or — in any 2 — 
: 2. Advancement, motion to: ward. he progre/: 
and revolutions of nature. Burnct's I H. 3. Intellectual improve - 
ment. advancemeut in knowledge. In its progre's to knowledge. Locke. 
4- Removal trum one place to another. From Evvrt ants their progres 
made to Greece. Denham. 5. The journey of a prince, a journey of 
9 a * TN the progreſs of a king in full peace. Bacer. 
o FROGRE55, verb neat. ir gut, of progretive, Lat | | 
forward, to paſs on. — ** Ay — 

ProGr "310%, Fr. [yragraſtene, It. of rragreſte, Lai.) 1. An orderly 
advancing or oing forward, in the fame manner, courſe, tenor. Cc. 
proceſs. 2. Motion forward. 3. Courſe, paſſage. A letter which ac- 
—— 1 = by the 1 þrogrefſicn, hath miſcarried. Sha eittare. 4. 

ntellectual advance. I he long prozrcion of the thoughts to tuit princi- 
iow Torts g Peg thong hull princt 

PaoGRt55108 Arithmetical, is when the numbers or other quantitic 
do proceed by equal differences, either inercaſing or decreaſing. . 2, 4, 
6,8, 10, 12, Sc. or 6, 26, 36, &c. or 6, 5, 4, 3, 2,1, or ©h, 56, 40. 
36, 20, b, where the former ſeries i. incrcaſing, the common dificrence in 
thoſe being 2, and in theſe 1. | | 

PrRoOGRE's: 10 Geometrical, i: u hen number? or quantities proceed by 
equal proporuun> or ratios (;10perly called) that is, accu ding to one 
common ratio, whether increaſing or decreaſing, as, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 
64, Sc. or a ſeries of quantities continually propertional. | 
— PaOGRESS1ONAL, ad. [f regt ] peruimng to progreFon, that 
is in a ſtate of increaſe or advanceun ent. | 

Procre't ive, adp. [progriy/if, Fr. of fregreſtve, It.] which procet a 
or goes on, advancing. 

Feogrt S*IVELY, adv. [of progreſs) by r courſe, gradua'ly. 

eee Lot rg] the tate of proceeding or g ing tor- 
ward. | 

To Prowr'pir, verb aft. | probiber, Fr. proilire, It. probibir, Sp. ot 
prehibitum, ſup. of probibes, L ut. to hinder} 1. Jo torbid, to intei d. ct by 
authority. 2. To bar or keep from. to lunder iu general, 

Prot BITED Cad | in commerce] ſuch commodities as are not a!- 
lowed either to be imported or exported. 

Pronr'zriTER [of probilit] one that prohibits, an interdicter. 
PRO rox, Fr. [ probibizzone, It. probibiceon, Sp. of trobilitis. 
Lat.] 1. The act of forbidding, interdiction. 2. [In law] a writ ittued 
to forbid any court, either ſpiritual or ſeculur, to proceed in a cauſe there 
depending, upon ſuggeſtion that the cognizance thereof does not belon 
to that court. Sce Fon nivpaxct, and add, © the fri forbiddance.” 
Parap. Lost. 

Pont iron v, adj. [{rob:ibitorius, Lat.] that belongs to a prohibition, 
forbidding, implying prohibition. It has words provibitory. Hife. 

To Projt'cr [propetter, Fr. of prof, ſup. of propicie, Lat. 1. To 
deſign, to contrive, to form in the mind. 2. 'i © throw out, to caſt for- 
ward. 3. To exhibit a form, as of tice in.age thrown on a mirrour. 
4. To draw on a plane. | | 

To Projr'cT, verb next. to jut out, to ſhiaot forward beyond ſome- 
thing next it. | 

Pao jc [projet, Fr. projets, It. of rejectus, Lat.] a defign, a con- 
trivance, a ſcheme. 

Pzaojt'crib, fart. paſs. of progect [progetius, Lat.] 1. Deſigned, con- 
trived. 2. {With mathematicians} Grawn upon a lane. 

Paojt'cTILE, adj. Fr. {of progecins, Lat impelled forward. 

PROJECTILE. . [from the adj.} any ing thrown with a force. 

ProjzeEcTILE (in mechanics} an heavy body put into a violent motion, 
by an external force unpreited thereon ; a body put in motion, or more 
tully a projectile is a heavy body, which being put into a violent mo- 
tion, is diſmiſſed from the agent, and left to purtue it courſe, as a ſtone 
thrown out of one's hand by a fling, a bullet from a gun, Sc. 'The 
curve line ECG F (Plate VIII. Fig. 12.) repreſents the path of 4 
projectile or ball, thot from the cannon W. 

Projection, Fr. [of projectio, Lat.] 1. The att of thooting forwards, 
2. [Projettien, Fr.] plan, delineation. See To Project. 3. Scheme. 
plan of action. 4. { In mechanic] the ation of giving a projectile its 
motion. 5. {ln peripective] the appearance or repreſentation of an ob- 
ject on a perſpective plane. 5 

ProjecTION [in chemiltry] is when any matter to be calcined or ful- 
minated is put into a crucible, ſp2onful by ſpoonful. | 

PRrojECT to of the Sphere in Plans | in mathematics] a repreſentation: 
of the ſeveral points or places of the ſurface of the ſphere, aud ot the cir- 
cles deſeribed thereon, c. as they appear to the eye fituxced, at a given 
diſtance, upon a tranſpareat plane lituate between the eye and the 
ſphere. 

1 [with a!chymiſts] is the calling of a certain imaginary 
powder, called the powder of projettion, into a crucible fall of prepared 
metal, in order to its being trantinuted into gold. : 3 

Paojscriox Monfirous, of an image | in peripective] is the projection 
of an image upon a plane, or the fape: fcic: of ſome body, which teen at 
a certain diſtance will be deformed. 

Powder of PROJECTION, or of the Phits/ pher's Stone, is a powder ſup- 

to have the virtue of changing copper, lead, Oc. into a more per- 
te& metal, as into ſilver or gold, by the mixture of a ſmall quantity with 
it. 


7; -7 wr N, Or.] ſorctokening 


Cruocmnc 
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and perpendicular to the ſaid circle ; 
Sr PROJECTION of the Spreve, Is that wherein the ſurface 


and ci: cies ot the tphere are drawn upon a plane of a great circle, the 
c:e being in the pole of the ſame circle. ; 2 
bagzrcrivs Dialling, a method of drawing, by projection, the true 
hour lines, furniture, &c. on dials, or any kind of ſurface whatſoever, 
without having any regard to the ſituation of thoſe ſurfaces, either as to 
declination, inclination, or reclination. ; 

Paoje'cTor [of project] 1. One who projects or contnves any de. 

ſ:gn. 2. One who forms wild impracticable ſchemes. Chemiſts and 
other prejecterr. L'Eftrange. | : ; 
Proze'crure, Fr. [prijetura, Lat.] the coping of a wall, the jut- 
ting-ou: of any pait of a building, the out-jutting or prominency, which 
the mculdings and members have beyond the naked face of the wall, co- 
lumn, Sc. | 
_ Prozr'crurING Table [in architecture] is that which juts out beyond 
the naked face of a wall, pedeſtal, or any part to which it ſerves as an 
ornament. _ Y 4 1 
Io Pxoix. verb act. [a corruption of rune] 1. Io lop, to trim, 
prune. F. Johbrfor. 2. [In falconry] a hawk is ſaid to rein, when ſhe 
trims or puts her wings in order. | : 

Pzo:.1'31a, Lat. {in anatomy] the fore-lips, that part of the labia 
which juts out. 

To Prora're, verb af. [frolatum, ſup. of profers, Lat.] to pro- 
nounce, to utter. Howe. 

Prot ite, adj. long flat. The prolate ſpheroidical figure. Cheyne. 

ProLaTe Seri (in geometry] a ſolid produced by the revolution 

of a ſemi-elliptis about its longer diameter. . IN 

PO Ar ton rlatas, Lat.) 1. Pronunciation, utterance. Fed at 

the pr:/atizr of certain words. Ray. 2. Delay, act of deferring. 4in/- 
ar:yth, 3. {In muſic] the aQt of thaking or making ſeveral inilections 
Gi the voice on the fume ſyVable. 

ProLa'T1ONS5, adj. either firft, what is derived ; or, fecond!y, the logos 
PROPHORICOS, 7. e WORD SPOKEN, a title which ſome gave to Cr, in 
oppolition to his real ti exiſtence. See Pavriaxisrs. | 

o Prot x, to hunt or ſearch about in guelt of any thing. ; 

ProLEtGOrEN A [ N,, Gr. prole grmenes, Fr.] preparatory Cif- 
courſes, comairing matters of which it is fit the reader mould be intormed, 


in order to his better underſtanding the iut ject and defign of the book, 
' wards, or encourages. 2. one who ſets on foot, or helps on an affair. 


c. prefacus, preambles ; introductory obſervations. i 
ProLt' p*15 [me2Andi;, Gr. proep/e, Fr.] anticipation or prevention. 
Pro: tPirs (en, of r Nap ares Gr. to take before] a figure 

with rhetoriciaus, by which they prevent what their antagoniſls would 

object or alledye ; ſome divide this figure into two parts, called hy popho- 
ra, in which, the objection being ſtarted, the ſpeaker makes aniwer to 
his own demand ; and the anthypophora, a contrary inference, where 

an objection is refuted by the oppoling of a contrary ſentence ; others di- 

vide it into the prolepſis and hypobola.. This was contained in my 

rell pſis, or prevention of his antwer. Eramball. 


Pro! t'yric, or PROLE'PTICAL, adj. [mennmrrix®., Gr.] pertaining 


to a prongs previous, antecedent. "The freleptical notions of religion. 
Glar ile. 
PaolErricat Diſeaſe, a diſtemper which ſtil! anticipates, or whoſe 
paroxiim returns ſooner and ſooner every day; as is common in agues. 
PRoLE'PTICALLY, adv. [of prel ptical] by way of anticipation. 
PRO E, Lat. the iſſue of a perſon's body; an offspring or race. 
Paor ts {in the ſenſe of the lau] is ſometimes taken for the iſſue cf 
an unlau ful bed. | | | 
ProLEtTa'RIAN, adj. mean, wretched, vile, vulgar. Hudibras. 
Pxolirica'riox [proes, of-pring, and facis, Lat. to make} 1. Act 
of making fruitful. 2. Generation of children. £rwn. | 
Pet bie, or PROL “T IcH, af. [froiffyar, Fr. prolifice, It. and Sp. 
of prall ca, of proles, offspring, and facis, Lat. to make. ] apt to breed. 
Pre r:catt v, adv. | of prodifical} fruitfuily, pregnantly. 

'» 01 t'+1CKYESs, aptneſs to breed. | 

Paviix, . [frobixe, Fr. froliſſo, It. frali xo. Sp. of prolixus, Lat.] 
1 Tedious 03 long in ſpeech, not conciſe. 2. Having a long duration. 
his is a very rare ſenſe. If the appellant appoints a term too prolix, 
the judge may aſſign a competent term. Ayliffe. | : | 

Tot xious, «dj. [of prolix] tedious, dilatory, A word coined by 
dh nefpeare. 

ow 1'xi1y [prolix or prolixite, Fr. prolefita, It. trolixidad, Sp. of 
radu ta, Lat.] a fault of entring into tuo minute a detail, or being too 
long and circumitantial in a diſcourſe. See MacroLocy. 

Paoli xy, adv. [of protix] at great length, tediouſly. On theſe 
re! xl thankful the enlarg d. Dryden. 

Pxct.00u'ros, a ſpeaker or chairman of a convocation, the foreman. 
Sent. 

Preicet rornme {of prehcutor] the office or dignity of a ſpeaker 
or chu mn of a ſynod or Convocation. 

Px0'i.0GUE, Fr. {prologs, It. of prolegus, Lat. of wgxxyS-, Gr.] 1. 
The preface, introduction io any diicourie or performance. 2. Speech 
before a ſtage play. 

To PROLOGUE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to introduce with a formal 

. preF.ce. Shakeſpeare. 

'o Pacio'xe [protenger. Fr. prolengar, Sp. of prolongare, It. of pro 

and longus, long, Lat.] 1. To lengthen our, to make a 8 longer, 
to continue, to draw out. 2. 'To put off to a diſtant time. Were the day 
protang'd. Shak: fpeare. | 

Pxctonca"rios, Fr. [proſorgezione, It.] 1. The act of lengthening 
out. 2. Delay to a longer time. The prelingaliun of days for payment 
of momes. Pace. 

ProLv's:ox {in literature] a term applied to certain pieces or com- 
poſitions. made previoully to others, by way of prelude or exerciſe, en. 
tertainment, periormance of diverſion, In the firit book of hs academi- 
cal protu/irrs. Hate vll. ; 

PROMeNA' Di, Fr. a walk in the fields to tak: the air. 


PRO 
Pro'mxExT, adj. [prominente, It. prominens, Lat.] jutting out, 6- 
ſtandiag forward, A the near parts, 2 22 1 
Pzo'mirexcE [ prominent, or fprominenze, It. of prominentia, Lat.] 2 
jutting out, or ſtanding forward, protuberance or extant part. With the 
2 — and fallings in of the ſeatures. — 
ont'sc vous, a. [promiſe ue, It. ſcuus, mingled 
ther, confuſed, 1 N : _» 
2 dee W adv, [of promiſcuons] indiſcriminately, confuſedly 
6d wwart. ; 
| 1 [of promiſcucus] quality of being promiſcuous or 
mixed. 
To Pao'utstk, verb af. [promettre, Fr. promettere, It. prometive Sp. 
of promitto, Lat.] to engage 4 give one's word, to make 1 of 
ſome benctit to be conferred. 
To Pos, verb neat. t. To make a promiſe, to aſſure one by a 
promiſe. I dare prem:ſe for this play. Drid:n. 2. It is uſcd of aliu- 
rance even of il. I fear it. I promiſe you. Shakeſpeare. 
Promise, . ¶ gramiſſe, Fr. promiſſa, It. and Sp. — Lat.] 1. 
An affurance by u rd of mouth to do any thing, declaration of ſome be- 
nefit to be comerred. 2. Performance of promiſe, grant of the thin 
promiſed. Now are they ready, looking for a promije from thee. Ar,. 
3. Hopes, expectation. 
Paouist ſin law] is when upon a valuable conſideration, a man 
binds himſelf by his word to em ſuch an act as is agreed on, and 
concluded with another. Upon ſuch a promiſe an action may be groun- 
ded ; but if it be without a conſideration it bears no action. 
* Lreach [of promiſe and breach] violation of promiſe. Ob- 
etc. 
Pro:1152 Breaker [of promiſe and break] one who breaks his promiſe. 
Shale eure. . 
Pro'istr [of promiſe] one who promiſes. | 
Po u-, part. adj. [of premiſe] giving hopes or expectation; a,, 
he's a very promr/ing youth. £7 
—— ſulſl. one to whom a iſe is made. 
RO'M155O0RTLY, a. [of prom by way of promiſe. To a 
ſtrĩct obſervation of that et —_— SS Brown. 
Pao'is:ory, ad}. [of promifer, gen. of promifſor. Lat.] pertaining ta 
a promiſe, containing profefliion of tome benefit to be x | 


PRo:iE50RY Note, a note promifling to pay a ſum of money at a time 
appointed. 

Pro'moxTory [jromenteire, Fr. prommnturio, It. and Sp. of promone:- 
rium, Lat] an fl roms point of land or rock that — out far into 
the ſca, commonly called a cape or headland. 

To Prowo'Tt, werb act. ¶ promevere, It. promever, of promotum, ſup. 
of pr. _ Lat.] 1. To advance, to further or carry on. 2. To exalt, 
to prefer. | 

Peowo'Trrr [of promete ; premeteur, Fr.] 1. One that advances, for- 

POD [in law] informer, makebate, a perſon who in 
and penal actions proſecutes offenders in his name and the king's, and is 
entitied to part of the fines and penalties for his pains. Obſolete. 

Praomo'tiox, Fr. [promezione, It. promecion, Sp. of prometis, Lat.] pre- 
fermemt, advancement, a riſing to new dignity or rank. 

To Prowo've, verb act. ¶ promis voir, Fr. promoves, Lat.] to forward 
to advance, to promote. A word little uſed. p ] * 

To PromyT, werb af. [of promptus, Lat. or of prontare, It.] 1. To tell 
or whiſper to an actor on to aſſiſt by private inſtructions, to help 
at a lois. 2. Lo make, to infligate. If they prompt us to anger. Dup- 
pa. 3. To remind, to encourage, or put one upon a thing. | 

Prower, adj. { promt, Fr. jronto, It. to, Sp. of promptus, Lat.] 
1. Quick, ready, acute, eaſy. 2. Quick, petulant. Dryden. 3. Ready, 
without hefitation, wanting no new motive. A warlike offspring prompe 
to bloody rage. Dryden. 4. Told down, ready; as, prompt pay- 
ment. 


Pro'::pTEr [of promtare, It.] 1. An aſſiſtant to actors in a play; one 
poſted behind the ſcenes, who watches attentively the actors — A on 
the ſtage, ſuggeſting to them and putting them forward when at a ſtand, 
—_——_— them when amis in their parts. 2. An admoniiher, 2 
reminder. h 

Pro'meTITUDE [ promtitude, Fr. prontezza, It. of promptituds, of prom- 
tus, Lat.] readineſs, quickneſs. | | 

Wich arms protended oer the verge they lean, 
a The 2 w — in their mien. Table of Cebes. © 
RO'MPTLY, ade. [of prompt — ickly, expeditiouſly, » Cheer- 

fally. Promptiy and readily. Taylor. 4 ; 4 | 

Pro'uyTxXEss [of prompt] promptitude, readineſs, alacrity. Great 
courage and promptne/s of mind. South. 

Pro'ueTUARY [promptuarium, Lat.] a ſtore-houſe, a magazine, a re - 

ſitary. M coderard. 


Pko'MPTURE [of ] an , Inſtigation, motion gi by 
another. A word rarely uled. hath fallen by prompture of the blood, | 
Shakeſpeare. | 

To Paouv'rcarz, verb af. [promulgo, Lat.] to publiſh or pro- 
claim, to make known by open declaration. 

Paouurca“Tiox [promulgatio, Lat.] publication, open declaration. 
Pr-mulgation of the goſpel. Hooker 


Praomu'tGaToR [of promulgate] publiſher, one that openly teaches or 


declares. 
To Prouv'LcaTE, werb af. promulge,Lat. proun/gar, 
55. to publiſh, properly uſed of the Roman laws, _ were up 
in the market-place, and expoſed to publick view, for three market 
before they were we or allowed ; to teach openly. 

Prowu'tGeR [of promulge] publiſher, promulgator. The promalgers 
of our religion. Atterbury. | | 

| Proxa'TiIOn [with anatomiſts] is when the of the hand is 
turned downwards, as ſupination is, when the back of it is turned up- 
wards. 

ProxaToR Radii Quadratus [in anatomy] a muſcle of the radius, 
which ariſes broad and fleſhy from the lower and inner part of the ulna, 
and helps to move the radius inwardly. 

ProNaToOR Radii Teres, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle ariſing from 
the inner knob of the ſhoulder-bone, and having its inſertion a little a- 
bove the radius, on the outſide. 

ProxaTO'RES | anatomy] two muſcles of the radius, which ſerve to 
turn the palm of the hand downwards. 


pare, It. 


PxoxE 


PRO 
Prout, a. { prone, It. fromus, Lat.] 1. Inclincd to a thing, propenſe 
diſpoſed; it has commonly an ill 1 2. Bending — not 
ere. Milr:n. 3. Lying with the face down ards; contrary to ſupine. 
Thoſe poitures prone, ſupine and erect. Brown, 4. Precipitous, head- 
lung. going downwards. Down thither rene in flight. Aiiitaon. 5. De- 
clirous, floping. Blackrore. 

PO NE NLS [of prove; pronites, Lat.] 1. The ſtate of bending down- 
wards, not ereQneis. 2. "The Nate of lying with the face downwards, 
nat ſupineneſs. 3. Deſcent, declivity, iu clination, readineſs to, diſpoſi- 
tion to ill. Pronency; of tue people to idviatry. 77% ter. 

Pao [provetca, Du. to ſqueeze. AI cry] a fork, a pitch-fork. 

Pao'xiTY | pronizas, Lat.] pronene's. A word not uſed. Mere. 
PRoxX@ MINAL, «af. uind. Lat.] pertaining to a pronoun. 

Pro'xoux | pronoze, tr. prema, It. frenombre, Sp. of pronamen, Lat.] 
a perſonal noun, a+ J. J, Le, wwe, ye, they ; and uſed inſtead of their 
paper names, from wheace they had the name of pronoxs, as though 
ey were not noun, therstelves, but uſed inſtead of nouns. Clarke's 
Lain Grammar. 

Demogſi rative Proxouxs (in grammar] ate ſuch as point out the ſub- 
ject ſpoken of, as 401, Ile, &c. . 

Perjonal PRONOUNS [in grammat] are ſuch as are uſed inftead of parti- 
cular perſons, as J., thor, be, &c. Soc PruratIry of Prrſors in God. 

Pelli ve Proxouxs (in grammar] are ſuch that exprets what each 
poſle ties, as mine, thine, &c. ; 

Prozovxs Relative [in grammar] are theſe placed after nouns, with 
which they have ſuch amaity, that without them they ſignify nothing, 
as which, who, that. | 

To Px oN ν & E, vr ad. | pronencer, Fr. pronuntiare, It. pronencier, 
Sp. of pronuzcio, Lat.] 1. To utter, to ipeak, to rehearie. 2. To ut- 
ter, to declare ſoleninly, to utter confidentiy. 3. Lo form, to articulate 
by the organs of ipcech. 4. To utter rhetorically. 

To Proxov'xce, werb neat. to ſpeak with contidence or authority. 

PaoxoU'xCER [of proziance} one who pronounces. 

Pro'x10 {in wiatic books] quick or nimbly, without loſing time. 

Proxu'sa, a title of Juno, given her on account of her being believed 
to pretide over marriage. | Es 

ProxuUNCIa'119x, Fr. { provin<zatiore, It. pronunciactr, Sp. of pro- 
runciatis, La. ] utterance of fpcech, the act or mode of tpeaking out; 
the manner of pronouncing letter», {!lables, words, 

Proxwu'xClaTioNn {in grammar} the manner of articulating or ſound- 
ing the words of a language, tepictenting to the eye by writing and or- 
thography. | 

ProxUSCIaTiON, or Pronxou'icixc [with painters] the marking 
and exprefling of all kind, of bodies, wit, that degree of force necehaty 
to make them more or lets diſtinet and con'picuou-. | 
PrRoxXUNCIATION {With rhctoricians |} 15 the regulating and varying the 
voice and geſture, agreeable to ue mater and words, in order to atlect 
and . the hearers. | | 

Prove, ſubſt. {from prove; proc, Su. prove, Du. and Ger. ue and 
eprezve, Fr. prova, It. prucea, Sp.] 1. Trial, teſt, experiment. 2. E- 
vidence, convincing token, argument or reaton to prove a truth, tefli- 
mony. 3. Firm temper in any metal, impenctrauility, ſtate of being 
wrought and — till the expected ſtrength is found by trial to be 
attained. 4. Armour hardened till it will abide a certain trial. 

Paoor [in arithmetic] an operation, whereby the truth and jullacſs of 
a calculation, is examined and aſcertained. 1 | 

Prove [with printers] the rough draught of a printed ſheet ſent to 
the author or corrector of the preſs, in order to be corrected. 

Paoor Siri, [with diſtillers] a mixture of about equal parts of total- 
ly inflammable ſpirits and water. 

PRroor, adj. [ This word, though uſed an adjective, is only elliptically 
put for of prozf} impenetrable, able to reuſt. | 

Pro'orLtss, adj. [of ref] wanting evidence unproved. Maniſeſtly 
weak and 5 1. Pole. | 

To Proe, verb ai. [proppen, Du.] 1. To ſupport or bear up by 
fomething placed under or againſt. 2. To ſupport by ſtanding under or 
againſt. 3. To fuilain, to iupport. I prop mi ielf upon tho.c fes tup- 

that are left me. 4%. 

Paor, ſulſt. [propp?, Du.] a ſupport, an und er- ſet, that on which any 
thing reſts. 

PRO'PAGABLE, 4%. [of propagate} ſuch as may be propagated or con- 
tinued by ſucceſſion. 

To Pao rA E, verb cd. [pripegatam ſup. of prop, go, Lat. propa- 
gare, It.] 1. Originally fig ni ed to cut Conn an old vine, that of it many 
young ones might be planted. 2. Io cauſe any thing to multiply or increate, 
to ſpread abroad, to continue by generation or fucceſhve production. 3. 
To extend, to widen. 4. To carry on from place to place, to promote. 
Pregagated along folid fibres. Newtoa, 5. lo increaſe, to promote. And 
ple is d to hear his prepogered name. Vrin. b. To generate, to beget. 

ProrPaca T1108, Fr. ( propagezione, It. of ;ropagatro, Lat] the act of 
propagating, or of multiplyny the kind, the act of increating or ipread- 
ing abroad. | | 

ProPaGa'roR [ propagateur, Fr.] an increafer, one who continues by 
ſucce ſſive production ; «liv a fpreater abroad, a promoter. 

To Port “L. ver act. [ prozetis, Lat.] to dive forward. 

To Propt'xD, wb mat. | priperims, Lat.] to hang forwards, to be 
propenſe or incliued to any thing. 3y ſprigutly breuwen, 1 proper wo 
eu. Shakrſpenre. | | 

Proet*xpexCY {of jropend} 1. Inclination or tendency of deſire 20 
any thing. 2. [From proprncs, Lat. to weigh] precorlicerauon, atten- 
tive deliberation, perpendercy. Hate, | 

ProPE'NSE, adj. [erbe, Lat.] prone, inclinable to, difpoſed ; 
it is uſed both of good and bad. | | 

Prove xsiox, or Pro: r'xsiry fof propenſe, or profenſiaad, Sp. pro- 
pruſitas, Lat.] 1. Fionencts, readinets th, inc:;ration, bent of mind to 
any thing good or bad. 2. Tenudency in genetal. 

Pro'etr [ prepre, Fr. proprie, It. and dp. of preprivs, Lat.] 1. Pe- 
culiar, not belonging to mere, not common. 2. Noting an individual; 
as a proper name, a name that is pecular to certain perſons and things. 
3. One's own; it is joined with any of the poiiciſive pronguns. Our 

conceptions. Glanville. 4. Natural, original. $5. Convenient, 
fitting, ſuitable, qualified. Wine and all aliment that is caſily atiuni- 
lated and turned into blood are prefer. .{rbutizet. C. Exact, accurate, 
juſt. 7. Not figurative. Sigmfied by dark names, u hich we have ex- 
preſſed in their ain and proper names. Burnet's Theory. 8. | Progre, Fr. 
prob. of procerus, Lat.] tall in ſtature, elegant, pretty. Moſes was a 
proper child. Helrew:. . Lully, kandivme with bulk. M proper 


profetizar, Sp. Of fe, Ur, to iotetel ht tu come; 1. 10 fore 


PRO 
goodiy fox. DEftrange. 10. (In phy ſic] ſomet' ing natural abt e“. 
tially belonging to any beirg. 11. In retpect to words] is under: 
ſtood of their immediate and particular tignttonion ; or that winch +» 
directly and peculiarly attached to them. 12. In the (in Jaw) i; 
uſed in fition to acquired, for an iuheritauce Ceiriyed by ducct vt 
collateral ſucceſſion. | 

Proetr Fraction [in arithmetic] a ſation more or ters than unit's, 
having the numerator lels than the don nm tore 24 5 

Pao'eraLy, adv. [of proper} 1. Fitiy, ivitiviv. 2. In 2 et ſenſe. 
The works of every man, good as will as bad, arc /- por, bis own. 
Regers, 3. Peculiarly, conveniently, n a fitting 11 41 

Pro'yPtrNess [of proper] 1. Pecultart eis, conventions, fincf,, the 
quality of being proper. 2. 'Tallnefs oi fla, ©. 

Pro'ptrTyY [ prefprivtes, Lat. pregrieis, I's. . %. It. 
Sp.] 1. The right or due that belong to c 
tural quality. 2. Right of poll on of any ting. 3. 
fition in general. South. ; 

Pro'esaTY, or PRoprI'tTY {in law] 1. Is the higheſt right a man 
can have to any thing, and {uch as no ife depends on any — 
courteſy. 2. Poiteſſion held in one's oven tight. 5 
ſed. Where prepe-ty is io well ecured. Serrt, 4. Something wittul, 
an Greenfield was the name of the property man in that 
time who furniſhed implements for the actors. 1%. F. Property for 
propriety, any thing peculiarly ada ted. A tero dary effertial mode. 
any attribute of a thing which is not of Primar) contideritiun, is called 
a property, I ales. 

To Pro'rtetY, werb af. hom the noun] 1. To invet with quali- 
ties. 2. Jo ſeize or retain as tometiing owned, or iy which dne has 4 
right to appropriate, to hold. | 

ProPHa'xt. Sec PROFANE. | 
Pao yu ass [papacy Or. in medicine} a for. Krowiedoe of dit- 
eales. See PROGNOSIS. 


pretrecded, 
Quuiity, diipo- 


er 12.40 $ 
3. The thing polics- 


'E tits word i, ob lee in bot lenaſes. 


To Pao'ruksv, verb. A. { propheto, Lat. ie, Fr. pr tg, It. 


tel. 2. Io torch ow. 
To Pro'ritsy, bebt. 1. To utter pied tions. And z ing 


with cents teriible. SV, rare, e. bo rench; a for pliuiat tentg. 
Proplii; unto the wind, prophory, for of man. EN 
N. B. The oppoicrs of rf ney , muna the tene, date Of 


the controverſy here, by ima i ins. tat vie are oled to prove 4 
{igri from the 7eccys prophets, tive the avthor of cur zeligiun was the 
perſin foretold by them: Wer th all that u incur upon Us te prove 
15 this (Ho far as the delchce of chuilh nity i, concerned) that the au- 
thor of our rcligion was a propher, or di incly commullored tracker ; 
as is done by comparing the 5$1%c1ity Of his {fe and dini with 
taole VIRACULOUS WO: |; > by * iel his Ne 1044 Mas atcefled. or Could 
this point be made to appear, it eas, that it aperion jo ciroumftancid 
lays it Cov n tor 6: 14 ot his dectine. ther be was the Chr: „ or er- 
ion foretold by the „ ⁸ prophets, thi> düctrine of bis {as coming 
from a perion already proved to nave been ſcht om God) deſerves our 
belief, until it be J and in order to e the fame, it is 
not lufficient to ſhew, that et prophecies which have been preſled in- 
to the iervice of his cauſe, are capable of being differently applied: 
But that a9 projhecirs can with reaton be underſtood of Jim ; or that 
the marks and characleriſtics of the Al. H laid down by the prophets, 
are not fulfilled in him, I mean fo far as they relate to his fr/? appear- 
ance. But if the reader deſires to ice, of what 11PORTANCE this diſtinc- 
tion is; and the argument from prophrct.; more fully explained ; and the 
objection drawn from their e e arity. contidered, he may pleaſe to 
conſult rhat book reſt ric to under the word pivorce. T ſhall only ſub- 
Join at preſent in juſtice, to the tubject, th t the reader will find many 
an antient predi'tio1 COR parcd with its Ci event inthe courſe of this 
lexiczyraphy ; in provt of which, he un co 4u!t the cui expretive of 
the great late. and empires which h vc appeired upon earth, 

Pro Pitt { prepbeta, Lat, 7 * 55 tc, Fr. ro! ta, It. aud Sp. err, 
Gr.] 1. A foreteller of future evento 2. One of the {acred vwirters em- 
powered by God to foretel future events. Sve Oe 

Pro'PreTtss [prophetifn, Lat. H. eie, Fr prof 2e1e, It. pioferina, 
Sp. ot LEI ALI Cr. | A Woman vrecieter, a4 Mot tut Foretels future 
events. 

Porn ric, or Paoruf fricat, ad). [ fr off ofryug, Fr 
Gr.] ſoreſccing or forctelliug iuiwc evil 

ProPHt'TICALLY, adv. {of pet. ty way of propheſy, with 
knowledge of futurity, | 

Puoruk rica Nets {of propiecicut rrgphitical nature or quality. 

To Pro'y:1rtize, wird meat, pri, Fr.] to give Preditiiuns. 
Prophetizing Ercams. Damniet's Crit is ar. 

PROPARYLACTIC, 4 J. | Apefriaxr AD), from g, velore, and Pane, 
Gr. to preierve or keen | prever. ove, precervative. | 

Pxoruvi Aci [-N . thit part of phyſic, which 
prevents or prele; ves {rom dilc als. Sce bete, and cad there, the 
foie diſcaſe. | 


Peori'xqQuiry [pr ui. 


” 


Ip. of pro hinnurtas, Lat.) 1. Neanch, 
proximity, neighbouihood. uy. 2. Neatlich as to ume. Pripragurty 
of their deſolatons. Bro: 4. 3. Nearnefs as to bloud, kindred, 1%. 
pinquity and property of blood. Shakefprare, 

PkoP1 TIABLE, 4%. [of propitiete] that may be made propiticy>, tha: 
may be induced to 2 that may be atoned, pacihcd or appeaicd. 

To Paori'riarE, werb act. | frilis, or propitior, Lat.] to render 
propitious, to induce aiictler to lay abide his wrath, aud enter o 4 
tate of reconcihation with us. Thus in the Git boos of the 4d, the 
wrath of Ae do being to be appraſed iu no other wa) tian b, 11/6007 
aud a 3 after both 18 done, 1a Caichas, 
Tori xi pr WATT Har Hv Hliad, 1. 1. lin. io. 
And ia the ſcripture uſe of the word, to r? h, Cd, is not to tender 
him gd, placable, or merci; for this is nt the propor unport of e 
word; and in truth that atL-Pre TIGI EAN Ind ae Of 
HIMSELF, and prior to any mediation or interpofure of & hatcwet Kind 


But to induce bim (as in the cate before ationed) to b.wome 3 fill £roe 
pitious, or to receive us into a ſtate of reconriiration Wh Z. Hegau, um 
iclf. See Heb. c. viii. v. 12. Late, c. xvii. v. 13, compored with 


Had, lib. 1. I. 100, 
does not fail 


580 — i hus tlie wite man it 
- . 1 . , * * - 
me? obterves fomewhere in hi. boos of ere, tnt 


i2 | * 


6833. 4) ti Emory 


PRO 

* by 3t of grade, and fidelity iniquity is purged ” [im the 2 
e for God unh fach tacrifices 13 well pleaſed, and induced [in 
tus lente there ſut poed] to lay ande his wrath. And St. Ireneus, to 
the ſame effect, having cited thoſe words of Hail, c. i. v. 16, © Waſh 
ve, make you clean, put away the evil of your doings from before my 
ere,” Zo. © Gol, tis he, points out to them the TRUE SACRIFICE, 
gen efirentes #7" pe trabuntur i win, it ab e vitam perciprant, i. e. by Ot- 
terins hic ey mall PROPITIAOTE Cob, and fo receive life from 
him.” Ire. ado, Heere Fd. Grabe, p. 321. I ſhall only obſerve, 
tht our 09/4041 terms Which convey very different ideas, and not 
frincenthy; di 9 1 between goodneſs or mercifulneſs of God (which 
ae et, j; ;] and his becoming in fad? properroms, or reconciled 
(1) gue presregultes and qualifications being prejeppoſed,) has occahoned 
GELAT CONFUSION IN Cur reaſoning: upon this head. See PrROPITIATION. 
Provirta'riox [proficiation, Fr. propiziazione, It. of pre pitiati-, Lat.] 
1. | he act of making propitious. 2. An atonement. 

::1:4t114: for the fins of the u hole world. 1 Jeb. 
dete, in that moſt judicious tract of his, called An Ef;y an the Ne- 
ture, Hegau. an! Origin of Sacrifices, has well obſerved, ** that the 
words correſpondent to this, viz. Nen, in the Greek, and 4ſt, in 
Hebrew, convey no luch idea zs that of cquizalent comperſation:, e- 
changes, /uljtitures, & c. but barely ſigniſy to atone, or put men into a 
ſlate of reconcel:ation and favor with God, wwhaterer the means were, by 
«hich tit ras dore.” Efjay, &c. p. 135, 152, Cc. Accordingly we 
kind, the act of atzning, propiticting, purging, or putting away fit, is ap- 
plicd in teripture fome.imes to Gov 11925ELF [as Dent. c. xxi. v. 8, in 
the 2-10izal, atome [or projitiate] O Lord, for thy people“; and 
| ſometinies to perſons acting by common from him; and this /criprure- 
«/plicaricn of the word may caſt ſome light on the sENL in waich the 
itte voy it, Gop the LawGiveR atones, propitiates, pus ges. or Puts 
ar Fn, when by his On eme, wnderived anthority, he cancels or 
removes thoſe 3/1; and penalcie;, that were occ:honed by it: Not fo a 
{cr ſon that acis by commiſſion from him; much leſs a jacrifice or offering 
0 his appointment; theſe being rot apparently things of the /wbora;- 
ate kind, and which ought therefore to be confiderec! in that /uborinote 
cvacity ; I mean not as oyerating 1x0@PEXPENTLY ef Gon, but on!y as 
the moans or fun of u appointment 3 or the 2voy in which ur, 
„t {75 5544 lovereign grace and wittum, thinks fit to dilpenſe the nr 
defined. Hts 444 and fta tie therefore mull be conſtantly kept in 
view, as what gives force and v2lidity to the whole, Hb. c. x. v.10. 
Thus under the rent Jert(/o arnwer/ary, the high prieſt (fuch was the 
wr ve op pointreet) had a wght, in conſequence of his ſacrifice, to enter 
unn the blood the reof into the moſt hel place, there to appear in behalf 
ot the Jewiſh nation, ard there to make bis temporary atonen ent (or 
propitiation } for then. And if we examine the counterpart, or goſpel- 
truth contated under this ancient type; we ſhall find that Chrift (fuch 
was the et, had a night in conſequence of his obedience 
ta death. to enter nts lenden ! A. there de eur in the rt ence of Ged 
fer u; there to officiate as the great g riet of our prefifſion, and do all 
that belonss to tht facred oe, borh for the extirpation of fin itſelt, 
and the ren ving, thoie ills and penalties that were annexed to it; Heb. 
ix. 26. cympared with c. ii. v. 17 and 18. Put if the reader wou d fee 
this and fouc other important arucles more fully explaingd, he may con- 
{oelt the bouk referred to under the word Divon ck. See lo Grice, 
| R N$SQM\, and SaCRIFICE, 
tion. p. 352 
PRO HII rog 


Door tl HF7, 

iet“ [eparzclan, Gr.] the art of making moulds for caſt- 
ing: abo the nct of caſting or torming figures in moulds. 

(20P015, Lat. [mrommun, from po, before, and www, Gr. to drink] 
a fle Cravghotaken before meat, or a drink made of wine, honey, and 
10. a net. 

Rae fulfl. [prof onen, Lat.) one that makes a propoſal. 
D- id u. 

PrororttT:s [in law Latin] the deliverance or declaration of an aſ- 
ne, otheryiſe called the verdict of aflize. 

Peovutitas (in law] the declaration or deliverance, or verdict of 

A gui *. 

PxOPO'ETON, Fr. [profortiene, It. proforcion, Sp.] 1. Agreement, 
anfwerabl. vets, ſymmetry, adaptation of one to anocher. 2. Compura- 
tive relation t one thing to another. ratio; the relation which the parts 
have among them.elve>, and to the whole. 3. Sertled relation of cem- 
parative quantity, equal Cegree. 4. Harmonic degree. Milton. 5. 
form, ſize. | 

Pzeeor Tiox {in arithmetic] the identity or fimilitude of two ratios ; 
or che habitude or re ation of two numbers, when compared together, as 
ratio is of :wo quantiues. 

Proportion (in arithmetic] is when ſeveral numbers differ, accord- 
ing to an eqonl diſſetence, 25 2. 4, 6,8 ; ſo that 2 is che common dif- 
fererce beta xt 2 and 4. 4 and 6, C and . 

Paceornrion [in architecture] is the tetation which all the work has 
tone PRES, and that every part has ſepnratr ix to the whole building. 

Propo 110% i N or Relation, is either tac reſpect that the ra- 
nen of numbers have one to the other, or ele that which their differences 
have one to another. 

Proven ion Ge: metrical, is when divers numbers differ according to 
a like ratio. . when the ratios or reaions of numbers compared toge- 
ther are equal; fo 1, 2. 4. 8, which differ from one another by 2 dau- 
ble ratio, are ſaid to differ by geometrical proportion; for as 1 is half 
2, & 2 is half 4, and four is half 8. 

Hr mmic PROPORTION, is when the firſt term is to the laſt in a geome- 
wical ratio, equal tothat of the difference of the two firſt to the diſferenc: 


” s. 
ls 


He is the pre- 


PR O 
of the two laſt; thus 2, 3, 6, are in harmonic proportion, beca L 
firſt number 2 is to the af 6, as the difference of the two firft, _ 15 
to the difference of the two laſt, r. 3. hos 
ProroaTiON [in painting. &c.] is the juſt magnitude of the ſever 
members of a figure, a group, Sc. with regard to one another, to t. 
hgure, the grovp, and the whole piece. ane 
To PROrO' NT ox, werb aft. [ propertionner, Fr. pre porxiorare, 
percionar, Sp.] 1. To diſtribute according to the rules of proportion, ; 
adjuit by comparative relation. 2. Io form y mu ctrically. ture had 
2 — her without any fault. S:aney. 4 f 
ROPORTIO% BLE, 0d. [Of prapartian] adjuſted by comparative te! 
tion, that is fring and ſuitable. An pr rw — Sms. to * 
ficulty. TIL an. a 
Paoro «a TION AAL, adv. [of proporticu according to : 
oy in a manner ace 2. — ion. 3 
KOPO K TIONABLEN E85 (of promertionable) aprecableneſs in ic 
Paoro“u T!0x 4 L, ad; — 5" Lat — according ol pra, 
tion, having a certain degree of any quality compared with ſomethil. 8 0 * 
PROrO TINA, . a quantity either lineal or numeral, whick 
bears the ſame ratio or relation to a third, that the trit does to the ſecond 
PROPORTIONALITY {of propertional] 1. "The quality of being propor- 
tional. 2. [In algebra, Sc.] the proportion that is between the exp 
nents of four ratios. 508 
ProPo'kTiOoNAl.%E55, or PhoPo'ktTIONATENESS [of profortional or 
progortimmate] 2greement. or lkeneHS of proportion. 
Paoro aT 109, adv. [of {ropertional] in a ſettled degree, in pro- 
portion. | | 
PROTON [with mathematicians] 7. e. proportional numbers 
or quantities, i. c. ſuch as are in mathemarical proportion: thus, If when 
tour number; ate conſidered, it appears that the hrit has as much great- 
neſs or ſmalineſs, with reſpect to the ſecond, as the third has with rctpect 
to the fourth, tue four numbers are called proportionals. | 
Continued PROPURYONALS are fuch, that the third number is in the 
ſame ratio to the ſecond, as the ſecond is to the firſt, and the fourth has 
tac fame ratio to the third, that the third has to the ſecond, as 3, 6, 12, 
24 4 


It. 72 


Mean PRO vs are, when in three quantities there is the ſame 


proportion of the hrſt to the ſecond, as of the ſecond to the third; the 


tame proportion t 2 to 4, as of 44 to 8, and 4 is the mean proportional. 
i Proro RTIONATE, ad. {of propertiz::) adjulled to lomething clic, that 
is accor ing to a certain rate. 

To Provo'kit9% ate, wrrb of. [ properitonner, Fr.] to make anſwera 
= or commenſur ate, to adjult accuiding to a certain rate to ſomcthing, 
clic. f 

Pa oro“ TIOxXaTtENeSS (of rtienate] the being pr 

onate. . Ie. 1 e , 

Proro'sar, [of prope/e] 1. An offer made to the mind. 2. A propo- 

fon, ſcheme or dengu propounded to conſideration or — . 
_ To Propo'se, verb oft. (proprfitum, of propunere, It. and Lat. propa- 
Jer, Fr. | to oſler to the conſideration, to declare, to put or ſet forth 

10 Paorost, werb aut. to lay ſchemes. Ooſolete. 

Provro'str {of propre] one who offers any thing to conſideration, one 
who makes a motion. 

PRoros: “T iox, Fr. [ propeſizione, It. propeficion, Sp. of pofetio, at. 

1. A thing propoſcd, a — 2 4 — 5 2. Fs 
tence in whici auy thing is affirmed or decreed, whatſoever is ſaid of 
any tulzc&t, whether true or falſe. To reconcile theſe two propoſitions 
that all things are done by fate, and yet that ſomething is in our own 
power. Hammond. | 5 

Exceprive PROrOν⁰jꝓmꝰ [with ſchoolmen] is one that is denoted by an 
exceptive gn, as Seide, wunl:/s. | 

Exclufse PRoyOs1T10x [with ſchoolmen] is one denoted by a fign or 
character of excluſion, as or, ſolely, aline. See Exci usive Adjedive. 

PzopoxTi0x [in poetry] is the firſt part of an epic poem, in which 
the author propotes or lays down, briefly and in general, what he has to 


lay in the courſe of his work. 


Propozition {in the mathematics] a thi cd to non- 
ſtrated, proved, or made out, either a — 7 aac 
PROPOSITION, is an oration or fpeech which affirms or denies, or an 
oration that ſignihes either rae or fa/ſe. 8 He 
{f-rmative PROPOsITION, is that in which the ſubje& and attribute 
are joined and do agree, as Ged is a Spirit. - 
Negative Poros, is that when they are disjoined or diſagree, 
as men are uot flones. | | | 
A True Pxorostriox, is ſuch as declares a thing to be what it really 
is; or not to be what it is not. 
A Falje ProrostT iox, is ſuch an one as ſigniſies a thing to be what it 
is not; or not to be what it is. | | 
ProPos1T10ns General, or Pxoros irioxs Univerſal [with logicians] 
are known by the ſigns, every, as, every Covetous man is poor; ao, AS #0 
man can ſerve God and mannon. 
ProrostT10Ns Particular, are known by the ſigns e, @ certain, 
femrbedy, as ſome men are ambitious. 1 
Poros tu ions Singular, are when a proper name of a man is con- 
tained in them, as Cicero was an orator, Plato a philoſopher. 
PROrOSIT ION Gencral Contrary, are ſuch of which one generally af- 
firms, and the other generally denies, as al! men, &c. no men, &c. 
| A Simple PROPOSLT ox, is that which has but one ſubject, and one at- 
tribute. | 
A Compound ProrosITION, is that which has more than one ſubject, 
as life aud aenth, health and fickneſs, poverty and riches, come from tbe lord. 
ProyosIT1IONS {by logicians] are reduced to four kinds, which, for 
the help of memory, are denoted by the four letters, a, e, i, o. 
4 is an aniverſal zfirinative. E is an univerſal negative. 
I is a particular affirmative, O is a particular negative. And for the 
caſe of memory, they arc compriſed in theſe tuo verſes : | 
Aerit A, Negar E, verum generaliter ambo ; 
I Aferit, O negat, fed parti-ulariter ambo. 
The uſe of a propoution, is when men, by occaſion of diſcourſe, fall 
at variance, and cannot agree upon their matter ; being both earneſt to 
know the truth, they bring the matter to a point, debate that, and then 


go on to another. 
Proros!' TIONAL, adj. [of proprſition] conſidered as a propoſition 
fe Ferre, It. propane, Lat.] 1. To 


To Paorov' xb, cad. 8 
to offer to conſideration. 2. To exhibit, to offer, to ſet on — — 


diſcourſe, with an offer to maintain it; or ſome doubt and queſtion, to 
be reſolved. | 


PrRoOPOU'NDER 


PRO 


Prorou'xDER, H. [of proprund] one who propoſes a matter. 

Pro-erE*FtCT [among the Romans] the pretect of a lieutenant, or 
as officer of the prefect of the pretoriam, appointcu w perform ay part 
of his office in his place. 


Pao-rnt roa [among the Romans] a magiſtrate who had all the 


wer of a pretor, and euſigns of honour belonging to the pretwithip. 

ProyRIETARY, i. [proprietaire, Fr.] a proprietor, an o ner in 
his own right, one who has a property in any thing. 

Proert'ETARY, a4. belonging to a certa:n owner. 

Pzoret'tror [proprictarius, of proprias, Lat.] one who has a pro- 

-rty in any thing. 

Paoratz rox [in law} one who has or poiſeſſes any thing in the ut- 
moll degree, and in his own tight. 

e (of proprietor] a female poſſclior in her own right, a 
miitrets. 

Prorrt'tTY [proprictas, Lat.] property, peculiarity of poſſeſſion, ex- 
clolive right. 

Paoratzry {with logicians] is the fourth of the univerſal ideas, and 
is when the object is an attribute, which in effect belougs to the eflence of 
the thing ; but is not ſiril conlidered in that chence, but as dependent 
ou che fri idea, as di , immortal, Oc. | 

ProeriETY [with grammatian- ] is where the direct and immuiare 
ſignification of a word agrees to che thing it is applied to, accuracy, juit- 
nels. 

Peorer'try [with phyſicians] as, a pain by propriety, is when the 
cauſe of the pain is in the part paincd; fo when the head ach comes 
from the humours of the head, it is called a paia by propriety but when 
it proceeds from vapour tent from the ſlomach, or any oer part, it is 
called head-ach by cor/./, or frmpat'y. | . 

Proer, for PrxopPLy, ſupported by ſome prop. Propt in ſume tomb, 
a neighbour of the dead. Pepe. See To Prov. 

Pro'eToss [gf I, of we, forth, and ve, Gr. to fali} the fal- 
ling down of ſome part of the body; 2s of the caul, &c. 

Io Parv ex, werb ad. [propuz io, Lat.] to defend, to vin dicate. 


Hamme ud. | Dp 
Proeucx A's i { propugrates, from prepugrs, Lat.] deſence. Shake- 
eare. | 


Port Nr [of pripryr] a defender. Zealous jr ipugrers arc they 
of their native creed. Govern: nut of the T Cngar. 

Paoru'ls ion [propr/ium, lap. of propells, from pro and gc, Lat. to 
drive} the act of thruſling or driving forward. joy woiketh by propul- 
ax of the moilture of the brain. Bacon. | 

Paorx Lakun [merrvnary, of wes, 
the porch of a temple or great hall. 

Pao aA Os, Lat ſin anatomy] a 


before, ard oN, Gr. gates] 
bone of the cranium, called £5 bc- 


Proet, ſult. prara. Lat.] the prow, the forepart of a ſhip. A po- 
etical — — ſake of 2 het : * 

ProroGA'TLON, Fr. { proregazione, It. provegacion, Sp. proregatio, Lat.] 
1. Act of prolonging, or lengthening out to another time, continuance, 
prolongation. 2. Ihe interruption or the putting of: a ſeſſion of parli- 
ament by the regal authority. The difference between a prorogation 
and adjournment is this, that the ſeiſion is ended by prorogation, and 
that it is done by the king; and ſuch bills as paſſed in either or both 
houſes, and had not the royal aſſent, muſt begin again at the next meet- 
ing: bu: in an adjournment, which is done by parliament them- 
ſelves, all things continue in the fame ſtate they were in before the ad- 
journment. 


To Pao o, verb act. ¶ preroger, Fr. prorogar, Sp. prorogare, It. of 


prorago, Lat.] 1. Lo prolong for ſome time, to protract. He proraguc i his 
—— ETD To put off, to delay. 3. To interrupt the 
of parliament to a diſtant time. a 
Paos ur TIoN [ erorapt um, ſup. of prorumpo, from pro and ramps, Lat. 
to burſt thro] the act of burſting out. | | | 
Pro'sa, a goddeſs of the pagans, who, as they believed, mace the 
infant come in the right manner into the wor!d. 

Paosa'ic, adj. {proſaicas, from profe, Lat. projaique, Fr.] pertaining 

to proſe, reſembling proſe. See Por r and Kiiviue compared. 
To Paoscar E, verb act. ¶ praſcrire, Fr. preſcrivere, It. proferiuir, Sp. 
of pr:/cribs, Lat.] 1. To cenſure capitally, to doom to deſtruction, to nut- 
law, to baniſh. 2. To interdict. 3. To ſequeſter and ſeize on a per- 


ſon's eſtate. 4. To poſt up in writing, and publiſh any thing to be 


ſold. | 
Proscr1'BED, part. pa. [proſerittus, Lat.] doomed to deſtruction, 
out-lawed, baniſhed, ſequeſtered, &c. as an eſtate. | 

ProsCR1'BER [of frojcrib:] one tat proſcribes or dooms to deſtruc- 
tion. ENS. | 
Proscrt'eTION, Fr. [proferiziene, It. froſcricior, Sp. of procriptia, 
It.] doom to deſtruction, out · lau ry, contiicacion of goods, a publica- 
tion made by the chief of a party, promiſiug a reward to any one that 
mall bring him the head of an enemy, &. 

Peost, Fr. {profa. It. and Lat.] linguage looſe and unconfined by poe- 
tical meaſures or a ſet number of ſyliables, the plain way of expreiling ; 
in contradiſtinction {rom verſe. 

ToPzo'stcuTE, verb ad. {proſeqguor, Lat.] 1. To purſue, to con- 

tinue endeavours after any thing. 2. Lo continue, to carry on. To 
_ proſecute the fortifications. Clarend-x. 3. Vo procced in con ũderation 
or diſquifition of any ching, to go on with. 4. Io fue criminally, to 
ſue at law. 5. To proſecute difters from to perſecute ; to | al- 
ways implies ſome cruelty, malignity, or injuſtice; to proſecute, 
proceed by legal meaſures, either with or without juſt cauſe. 

Prostcu'Tion [ projecutione, It. projecucion, Sp. of preſecutio, Lat.] 
1. A&of proſecuting, purſuic; continuance of endeavour to carry on. 2. 
Suit againit one in a criminal cauſe. 


Pro'stEcuToOR {of proſecute] one who purſues any purpoſe or thing; 
alſo one who purſues another by Jaw in a cruninal cauſe. 

Pao'sx LVYTE {proſitire, Fr. Tez7nwrS., Gr. 4. e. one who comes to] 
a perſon converted from that faich or judgment that he was of befure, to 
ſome other new opinion. 
— ProsELYTE [of = 


e25eXopas, Gr. to come to] to convert, to 
over to one's perſuaſion ; eſpecially as to points of religion. I 
rather haue a! gu d the ſame etymology here, as in the preceding aword. 

ProsEMINA'TION {proſeminatum, ſup. of projſemins, from pro and /emen, 
Lat. feed] propagation by feed. Hae. 


Pro050'Dian, a. [of proſed;] one (killed in metre gry. Gr 
g F. 


Paosobr e, Fr. projjedia, It. praſadia, Lat. o 


in humblett adorativn. 


is to 


FRO 


that or of grammar that teackes the found aud d, of 
as to long or lhort, and the mentures ut veric. oo AMV. 
PrR0:0r0'GRAPHY [of w$:6:-wa, face, and rear. Gr. a deletion} 2 
de'cripuon of the counterca e. 
Vaosororot tA [ TorGwT07 nz, O. *, Piion, and z. 40. Cor 
to make} figure in rhetori, nen the orator, on u indder 
has firit manner of talking. and ipeaks in the per. | 
fication, a figure by which things are mae porle ze, 
Porr [projpects, Sp. ut proſpectus, Lat.] 1. 
diltant. Plcaſu ö 


hve view. 


turns from 
u of another; yerigut- 


N \ view cf ömetl.ing 
res in projpect. Locke. 2. Piace „Lich gives an exten- 
3. Series of object, open to» tre eve. . iet of view. 
Prier. 5. View into futwity ; contululinguilcd (roam feet. b, 
Regard to ſomething future. IIe Jays devigns only for a Cay, without 
any 7/79 pet io or provition for the reawwing part of his lite. /- 
lotjon ; 

LY 3 1 * r 3 * © — 3 . 

Ho Her, werb att. { proſpectur, ſup. of re, IL.at.] to loc 
forward. 

> g 1 N 3 HP 
„Pao cru. a. [of proſpect] 
ing with forchight. 

PaozPEC7 IVE CA, a glats for 
able dittance, 

14 * » . _ . | 

lo PzozPir, werb act. [ profferar, Sp. of profp:rare, It. aud Lat.] 0 
mike profperous, to give ſucceis. 

"= A * id by p 
| To Bav'srer, werb next. | projperer, Fr.] 1. Lo ſucceed or be ſucceſsſul, 
to be profperous, It ſhall reer in the thing u hefe | tent t. Tab. 2. 
To thiive, to have a fair pale of fortune, to come lol uad in the 
world. 

, 8 3 % k = * 
: ProsPt PITY ( proſperite, Fr. predperita, It þ fp rind, Ip. of For- 

ritas, Lat. the condition of a perſon who has all tigt cortiny to his 
heart's deſire, and who tucceets in lis undentakings; bag pinsel, goul 


1. Vieu ing at a diſtance. 2. Act- 


viewing tllin zs that are at a coniicer. 


lucceſs, good fortune. 


Pzo'setrous, adj. [;roſferr, Fr. projprre, It and Sp. of *-; Pers, 


Lat.] having all things according to hies wind, favourab!c, forima, 
| PrO'SperoOUSLY, atv. [of projpr|oms] favourably, huppily, tow 
nately. 

Pao'sprrouUsNFss5 [of profpercus] proſperity, 

PaosruzsoeExA, Lat. [S, from wv, io, and g, tic 
to bear] meats or medicines then wnwardly, 

Laer 515 [ 7:20Pu71;, of ＋ , to, and pr, Gr. 10 grob] tha co- 
alition or grown; together of two parts, as u heu wo n er. row to 
cach other. | E 

Prosbsciinck ,, Lat] the act of lo ing far 7 

PRor rar Alf. ate 01 55, trtore, and i; mas, Cor. N mand] 160 09 
— placed ncar the pPatiape of the leinen, which ( t . lappolcd} 
ubiicare tue common pallace of the cd and wine, ard ac a hort of re- 
hicle to the ſeminal mater. | 
ProcsTraxa riox Lerne, Lot} dejectiun, depreſſion, a. t of cas 
ing down, nate of being caſt down. Watching and 2. ven ot 
ſpirits. / u. 

Pros1TEt"1 4s [regnet, Gr.] the fore Ge of the breall ; allo a ſle i. 
part between the hotiows of te hands als tot, and their re Cu - 
cis Or tors. Gon. 

ProsT:Twis [in ſurgery) that which fils vp what was Venting, as 
when fiflulous ulcers are filled up with lic. Den, if this is wot a 
corruption of grebe, . e. app lit on, 

ProSTHAPHA RES CASH p Gr.) i» the ſame with the equa- 
tion of the orbit, or ſimply the equation; aud is the difference betu cer 
the true and mean motion of a planct. | 
 ProTHE's15 [mWe>7$nor, Gr. appoition} © grammatical figure, when 
a letter or iy llable is added to the beginning of a word, as gratus for ba- 
tus, tetuli for tali, &c. allo the making of artuncial legs and arms, when 
the natural ones arc lost. | | 

Pao'sTiITUTE, ach. [ proflitutus, Lat] vi 1gus for hire, fold to wick- 
edneſs, told to whorrdum. Matic bold by wait, anl profiitute tor bread. 
Priar. | 

ProsTITUTE, It. [prejiitiiie, It. frei, Hat.] 
mercenary, one ho is ict to al... „ en whorg, 

To Feosrirorz, worb att. rr. „. i. „inert, It. profiicmr, 
Sp. of proftitzo, Lat.] 1. Io cxputc or t a ey to 047) OBE that comes 
upon vile terms. That heaven theuld br / c/zenrn to ſlochiul mien. 
Tillzthm. 2. To vield up the body and h Hur to ianrcenary intereſt, 
to luit, or ſeniual pleaſure, tu fell d ⏑⏑ its, It commonly uſed 
vi women fold tu wioredom, by other a, te nd ew, | 

Pros*TiTU'TICN, Fr. [from propriate] i. 46 incota puibiefirampet, 
a hailot's letting out the ute H her body tor Hap: 2. | Niuap horicaily) 
tac act of {erting ty ſale, ur che {late oi Doing let to ſale > 4 looping to 
any mean or baſe action or once. 

To Pao rTnATT. wwe att. | profirat, S9. 
throw down, to lay lat. 2. {oe , +. to thiow down in ago- 
ration, to calt one's feif at the feet of anoticr, Some have rriftrated 
themtelves an hundred times in the day. Dj po. | | 

PROSTRATE, adj. | projiratus, Lat. the CC 2s formerly on the 
firit iyllable} 1. Laid flat along. 2. Lyn at mercy. 3 Thrown down 


"S) 


2. hireling, 2 


6 ſrojiratue, ! at.] 1. To 


PaosraA“T io [of projirate}] I. he 36! of Falling do n in adoration. 2 
The act of lying {lt along. 3. Dejettion, depicition. A iudden pro- 
tration of ſtrength or W e KHE. Alu, ot. 

Pao'srvIx, Fr. [g ., Gl nes, before, and , Gr. a pillar] 
a building that has oaly pillars in the front. 

Prosy LLOGi:M1 [of ge, before, and cn ieee, Gr. .. Hogiſm] 2 
reaſon or argument produced to iucngthen or confirm one of the pre- 
miſes of a ſyllogiſm. 

Pao“ Asis [Teres;, Cr. proteſ', Fr.] 1. A maxim or propohtion. 
2. In che ancient drama] the firit part of a comedy or tiagedy, that ex- 
plains the argument of the piece, C. See PY. 

PkoTa'TiC, adj. [mewariz®,, Gr. jritotiqne, Fr.] that never appeared 
but in the prot us or firſt part of the pl. There we prozatic perions in 
the ancicats, whom they utc in ther plazs to hear or give the relutzon. 
Dryden. Qrery, It the protofis was not r/o? part of the ama which pre- 
cedes the par, or firit ſppech of the +: 4 corn 

To Paorter, verb act. f proteger Fr. prot perre, It. of prote. Jun, ſup. 
of protege, Lat.] to detend, to fave, or ferecy trum evil, to thivld, 

ROTE'CT1ON, Fr. [yr Stone. It. of pri, Lat.] i. Ihe act of pro- 
tecting. guarding ſrom injury, Sc. deicace, flicker irom oil 2. A patl- 
—— an exemption from being moletted. 3. {in a legal tente] is that 


nefit and ſalety, which cvery ſehject, free born or Hrauget, has by 
the 


PRO 


the king's lawe. 4. [In a ſpecial ſenſe] an exemption or immunity, 
given by the king to a perſon, to ſecure him againſt law ſuits, or other 
vexitions. g. A writing to ſecure from an arreſt for debt. | 

Pant ctor {protefcar, Fr. protettore, It. of protefer, Lat.] 1. A de- 
fen'ler, one who thekers from evil, a ſupporter, a guardian. 2. An 
ofcir who had heretofore the care of the kingdom during the king's 
minority. 3. The title uſurped by Oliver Cromwell. 

Prorkicints, or PrRoTECTRIX, ſubft. | pretectricet, Fr. protettrice, 
Fe. of (rote nix, Lat.] a female defender, a woman that protects. 

To Prott'xb, verb af. {jrotends, Lat.] to hold out, to Riretch 
forth. | 

Protirvity [protereitas, Lat.] frowardneſs, peeviſhneſs, way- 
wardnefs, petulance. 

"Vo ProTz'sT, werb ad. 1. To prove, to ſhow, to give evidence of. 
Obſolete. 2. To call as a witnels. 

To ProT#'sr, verb neut. [ proteſter, Fr. proteflare, It. protefiar, Sp. of 
proteft r, IL. at.] to make a jr tion; to declare ſolemniy anc's opinion 
or re ſolution. 

To Porter [in a legal ſenſe] is to affirm openly that one either 
does not at all, or but conditionally yield his conſent to any act, or the 

proceedings of a judge. c. ; : 

Par, ia. {from the ve:b] a ſolemn declaration of opinion 
ag an ſomne hing. | 

P ter, Fr. [in commerce; preteſto, It. and Sp.] a ſummons made 
by a netary public to a merchant, &c. to diſcharge a bill of exchange 

ctrawen on him, after his having refuſed eicher to accept or pay the 
fame. | 

Prore:Tarcy, or Pro'TESTax15N, the religion, principles, and 

doctriues of the proteſtants, See EER TANs, Carer and Lirvxox, 
compared with ARTICLES of Regin, 4, 21, 22, 24, 25, 30. 31. 32. 

Pao 'TesSTANT, adj. [of prete/!) belonging to protettants. The ipread- 

ing of the proteftant religion. Aduiſen. 1 | 

PrO'TEiSTANTS, . { protefionrt, Fr.] a name given to thoſe who 

_ proteſted againſt the errors ot the church of Rome, and particularly 
arvainft a decrce made in the diet of Spires by Charles the Vth. demand- 
ing liberty ot conſcience, till the holding of a council in purſaance to a 
&ccree made in tae vear 1526: The ſam? name has alſo been given to 
thoſe of the ſentiments of Calvin; and is now become a common deno- 
mination for all thoſe of the reformed churches. 

Paorrsra'rTton, Fr. {prote//azione, It. of protrſiatio, Lat.] a ſolemn 
or open declaration of refolution, fact or opinton. 

ProTte'sTER [of rata] one who proteſts, one who utters a ſolemn 
declaration. | 

Pao no'xoTari514rr [of protherctar;] the office or dignity of the 
principal regiiter. 

Por nov ore, Or PRotO'%oTARY { promtoire, Fr. protorotarius, 
Lat. of z;w7%;, Gr. firit or chief, and witarins, Lat. a notary] i. e. tlie 
firit or chief notary cr ſcribe, a principal clerk, the chief regitter. 

PrRoTHoxoTary [of the common pleas] enters and e all decla- 
rations, pleadings, athzes, judgments, and actions. 3 

ProT::0x0Tary [of the king's bench] records all actions civil ſued in 
that court, as the clerk of the croun · oſſice doth all criminal cafes. 

Ppaoruv'xtis [xpe dort, Gr.] a coin or corner of a wall; a croſs. 
beam, or overthwirt rafter. | 

ProTHY'RUa {meoIvcwn, Gr. f. 4. what is before the door or gate] a 
porch at the outward dour of an houte, a portal; alſo a fence of pales or 
rai!:, to keep off horſes, &c. | | 

actes ſgtctehol, Du. pretocele, Fr. wgxrar:2Ao, Gr.] the firſt 
draughit of a deed. inftrument or contract, the original copy of any wri- 
ting. An original is ſtiled the pro. ocal or {crittura matrix; and if the pro- 
t:col, which is the root and foundation of the inſtrument does not ap- 
pear, the intrument is not valid lie. 

ProTo.0Gy [.murayia, Gr. g. 4. a ſpeaking before] a preface. 

Pegroa'eryR [mpuroaafrve, of xfar s, Frit, and pafrve, Gr. a 
witneſs} the ſirit martyr or witnels that luſte:ed death in teltimony of the 
truth; a term 2pplicd to St. Stephen. Sce CoxFts5oR. 

ProtroPa'thy [*arowaha, of rer., firlt, and 7233, Gr. a ſuffer- 
g] a primary or original diſeaſe, not cauſed by another. 

VFrufroPLasT { TpuwronkzrO, of rer, kift, and 7azcow, Gr, to form] 
thing firſt formed, as a copy to be followed aft:rwards, the firlt man for 
med, our firlt father Adam. Our proteplois Adam and Eve. Harvey. 

Pau'roryPE [Ther ., of fre-, firſt. and rvaS., Gr. a type] 
the brit ꝓ Hern or model of a thing, the original of a copy, 2rcherype. ' 

P-oc70rv'pox [with grammaiians] a primitive or original word, ' 

to ProTRA'CT, verb act. | protrarre, It. of protractum, ſup. of frotra- 
&, hat.] 1. To prolong or delay the time, to draw out in length. 2. 
To hay down the _—_ of a thing, as a map, Tc. on paper. 

Prorta'creR, or PRoTRA'CTOR [of protraft)] 1. One who draws 

aut any thing to tedious _ 2. [Wich ſurgeons] an inflrament uſed 
to draw out any extraneous bodies from a wound or ulcer, in like manner 

as the forceps. z. [Wich ſurveyors] an inſtrument for taking and mea- 
ſuring the angles in a field, by a theodolite, c:rcumferentor, or the like: 

which are plotted or laid down on paper. See Plate V. Fig. 16. 

PzoTe3'crixc Pin (wich mathematicians] a fine needle fitted into a 
handle, to prick off degrers and minutes from the limb of the protractar. 

PrROT&A'CTING, part. a4, [with larveyors] the plotting or laying 
down the dimenſions taken in a field by the help of a protractor. 

PxoTRAa'CTON, aii. the act of putting off, deterring or delaying ; 
alſo the act of drawing or plo:ting. 

Pxoraa crit, 4. [of protra#} dilatory, ſpinning to length. 

ProTarE'PTICON, Lot. [mprrprwhncs, Gr.] an exhortation. 

To PrRovRUu'be, werb art. | protru io, Lat. ] to thruſt or puſh forward. 

To ProTRUDdE, verb acut. to thruſt itſelf torward. 

ProTr u's0N 
thruſting forward. 

ProTar'priIC:il, a4. ſoon, Gr] hortatory, ſuaſory. 

Prove 'ernance fof protuberans, Lat.] n bunching or ſtanding out 

above the ref, protmence ; alio the procefs or knob of a bone. 

PrOrU BERasT, wdp. { protuberans, Lat.] bunching or ſtanding out, 
eminent. 

Protu ern auαεtα [of protauterarr] a bunching out. 

To Pen uU'a% KAT, 2870 An. [ protuberatuom, ſup. of protubero, Lat.] 
ta ſwell forward, to fell out beyond the part adjoining. 

Provy, 24. ¶phude, phur, pre, Sax t. Too much pleaſed with 
tür feif, 2. Puffed up wich pride, elated. v:luing himſeli: with gf be 


(from protriſum, ſup. of protrude, Lat.] the act of 


PRO 


fore the object. Prexd a her office to deflroy. Dryder. 2 Arrogan: 
haughty, impatient. 4. Daring, preſumptuous. . Lofty of mien, 
4x of perſon or poſt. Like a proud Hecd rein d. AH. 6. Granc, 
ofty, magnificent. Mighty and prend kingdoms in arms. Pacgn, = 
Oſtentatious, ſpecious Thoſe proud titles thou haſt won of me. / 
Jp-ore. 8. Salacious, eager for the male. 9. [byvde, Sax. is ſwellins | 
tungous, exuberant. A fungous or prod flæſh. Sharp. 5 
Argo mind and a bezgar's purſe à tec til together. 

The firſt ex ts a man above his Racion, while the other often oblip., 
kim to act much below it: Which gccaſions a continual contraſt. 

Prov'bisu, ad. [of ęr ud] a littie proud. 

PR ou“ v, adv. [of proud} atrogantly, haughtily, with efient:r; 
with pride. 

To Prove, gerd af. [ propian. Sax. profwa, Su. ptafoc, Dan. pre. 
biren. Du. and Ger. prouvter, piace, Er. ee. It. prevtey, Sp. 5 
bo, Lat.] 1. To make good, to evince by »rgument or teſtimony. 
To try, to bring to the teſt. Sans. 3. lo experience. f 

To Prove, verb neut. 1. To make trial. 2. To be found by exp- 
rience. Garden herbs ſet upon the tops of hills will prove more R. ddl 
cinal. Baron, 3 To ſucceed. If the experiment proved not, it miccht 
be pretended that the beaſts were not killed in the due time. Bacon. "© 
To be found in the event. The cafe prove; mortal. u. 

Pro'vEaBLE, adj. [of prove] that may be proved. 

Prove'piTor, or Pao. DONT [ provediteur, Fr. proveditore, It. pro- 
wieder, Sp.] a provider, one who undertakes to procure ſupplies for a; 
army 

Pro'vexDeR [provande, proventus, Lat. provende, Fr.] dry food for 
cattle, hay and corn. | 

PRO {in law] an approver, a perſon who hiving confeſſed him- 
{cl guilty of felony, accuſes another of the ſame crime, 

Pzo'vian {prowrbe, Fr. provertio, It of proverbium, Lat.] a conciſe, 
witty or wiſe ſpeech, grounded upon long experience, and containing 
for the moſt par. ſoine good caveat ; a ſhort ſentence frequently repeated 
by the people, an adage. 

To PR EAR. web wet. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To mention in a pro- 
verb, Am I not ſung and prow2r6'd for a fool. Millan. 2. To provide 


with a proverb. Shak:ſprare.. 8 

Paove'eprat.,, adj. [ proverti«is, Lat.) 1. Pertaining to 2 proverb, 
mention d in 2 proverb. 2. Reſembling a proverb, ſuitable to a pro- 
verb. 3. Compriſed in a proverb. de bia ipeeches. Pope. 

Prove RBIALLY, atv. [of provertial] in a proverbial manner. 

To Pzovr bi, verb ad. [prurucir, Fr. pgrovedrr', It. prouter, Sp. of 
r: vida, Lat.] 1. To furniſh, to ſupply. 2. 10 procure beforchand, 
to get ready, to prepare. God will provide hit ſolf a lamb for a burnt- 
offering. Geng. 3. To ſtipulate. 4. To provide againſt ; to take mea- 
ſures for cou: teracting or eic:ping any ill. 5. To jrowide für; to take 
care of beſorehand. | 

Peovr'peD that {fpouryen gue, Fr. This has the form of an adverbial 
expreſſior, and the French number pourver ne among the conjunctions : 
It is however the participle of the verb provide, uſed as the Latin 44715 
hee fieri. Johnſon) on this condition, upon theſe terms, this thpulaiion 
being made. Provided that you do no outrages. Shakeſpeare. 

Pro'VIDENCE, Fr. {providenza, It. in the latter ſenſe, of prowidentia, 
Lat.] 1. A foreſight, warineſs, forecaſt, the act of providing. Provi- 
dence for war is the beſt prevention of it. Bacon. 2. More eſpecially the 
foreſiglit or ſuperintendence of God, and his government of all created 
beings ; or the conduct and direction of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, 
by a ſuperior intelligent being. 3. Prudence, frugality, reaſonable and 
moderate care of expence. 

Univerſal Provipexce [in God] is that whereby he takes care of all 
things in general. See Fi Cavse, and PLunatliTY compared. 

Particular PRoviDENCE [of God] is that whereby he ſuperintends 
and takes care of every individual thing in the world ; continuing them 
in their beings, diſpoſing of their operations and efecis in ſuch a wife or- 
der, as may be moſt ſuitable to thoſe ends and purpoſes for which they 


are deſipned. | 
Pro'vibexT, adj. [providens, providus, Lat.] 1. Forecaſting, prudeut 
with reſpect to py 2. Wary, cautious, tarifty. — 


Provive'NTIAL, adj. [of providence] effected by providence, reſerri 
ble to providence. 

ProviDE'tTIALLY, adv. [of providential] by the care of providence. 

Provipz#"NT1ALNEsSS [of progidential] the happening of a thing by 


divine providence, providential e 
 Pro'viDeENTLY, adv. [of prowident] 1. With forecaſt, prudently. 
a texture. Ble. 2. Thrit- 


She prowidently makes their feathers of 


_ tiy, ſavingly. 


Provi'per 
who procures. | 

Pro'vixce, Fr. [provincia, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. A large or divi- 
fon of an empire or kingdom, &c. comprehending ſeveral cities, towns, 
Sc. under the ſame government. 2. A conquered country, a country 
governed by a delegate, a tract, a region. 3. I he p office or buſi- 
neſs of any one. Ihe woman's province is to be careful in her œ c- 
my. Tatler. | 

Provixce {with eccleſiaſtics] an archbiſhopric ; alſo the extent of the 
juriſdiction of an archbiſhop. | 

Provixce Ree [of Provence in France] a kind of roſe. 

The ſeven United Povixcks of the Netherlands, the provinces of Guel- 
derlind, Zutphen, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland. Over-Veſſel, 
and Groeningen, who in the year 1579, at Utrecht, made a firm alliance. 
whereby they united themſelves ſo as never to be divided; yet reſerved 
to each province all its former rights, laws and cuſtoms. 

Pzovr'xCcial, adj. Fr. [ provinciale, It. of provincialis, Lat.] 1. Per- 
taining to a province. 2. Appendant to the provincial country. 3. Not 
of the mother country, rude, unpoliſhed. The provincial accent. Saut. 
4. Belonging only to an archbiſhop's juriſdiction, not œcumenical. A 
prev incia ſynod. 40, 

Paovixcis , . Fr. a ſuperior or chief governor of all the religious 
houſes in a province; alſo a ſpiritual governor. 

PrOviNCial Synad, the aflembly of the clergy of a particular pro- 
vince. 

To Po, N ATE, verb af. [of province] to turn to a province. An 
obſolete word. ? 

To Provi'xe [provigner, Fr.] to lay the flock or branch of a vine in 
the ground to take root for more increaſe, 


[of provide; priviſ.r, Lat.] one who furniſhes with, one 


Provi'siox, 


Pp R U 


Provi's10Nn, Fr. | provijicre, It. proc in, Sp. of previfie, Lat.] 1. 
M hatſocver is provided, or is ht tor ſuſlenunce, victuals. tood, proven- 
der. 2. The act of providing or taking care beforehand. 3. Meaſures 
taken beforchand. 4. Stock collected, accumulation of ſtores betore - 
hand. Vall provifier of materials for the tempic. $5uth. 5. Stipulation, 
terms ſettled. No prewi/ton made for the aboliſhing of their barbarous 
cuſtoms. De. 

Prov1510x [in canon law] the title or inftrument, by vertuc of which 
an incumbent holds, cr is provided of a bench, bilkopric, Oc. 

Provi 540NAL, a. Fr. done by or pertaturng to a proviacn, provi- 
dd for preſent need. ie. ; 

ProOvi'Sionalliy, ady. [of proviſicnal] by way of rroviſion. 
Pao 10, u. Lat. [ provi rem ita fe babituram .] proviſional 
coadition, caution. 'i his prow!/s is nevdtul. Speer. 

Provieo (in law] a condition inſerted in a deed ; upon the obſer- 
yance of which, the validity of the deed depends. 

Provr'sor [prowy/cur, Fr. of provijer, Lat.] a perſon who has the 
care of providing things necettzry. 

Paovisor [in an umverlity] a title of dignity, 2 patron, or Chief go- 

Provoca'T10N, Fr. [progecatiny, It. provncacion, Sp. of trywecaticy 
Lat.] 1. The act or cauſe of provoking, urging, inc, fliczing 
up to anger. 2. An appeal to a judge. | | 

Provo'CaTive, adj. apt to provoke or ſtir up. 

ProvocaTtive, . [of provete} 1. Any thing which revives a de- 


cayed or cloyed appetite. 2. [In phyuc] a medicine waich ſtrengthens 


nature. 
Provo'CaTIVENESS {of prowecative} provoking nature or quality. 

. Pzovo'caTtory, adj. | provecaterias, Lat. pertaining to provocation. 
To Provo'ke, verb act. { provecare, It. and Lat. prewequer, Fr. prove- 
car, Sp.) 1. To move or ttir up by ſomething offentive, to awake to an- 

or urge to rage, to incenie. 'Tho' often prownted by the inſolence 
of ſome of the biſhops to a diſlike. Clarendon, 2. [In a mediciaal ſenſe] 
to diſpoſe to, or cauſe to promote. He proveked ſweat. Arbuthnot. 3, 


To challenge. He now provetes the fea gods from the ſhore. Drrden. 


4- To induce by motive, to incize. "The face of nature hath provet:d 
men to thiak of and obſerve ſuch a thing. Barnes. 


. To Paovoxk, verb nent. 1. To appeal. A latiniſm. 2. To pro- 
duce anger. | 
PaovOo KEA [of provetr] 1. One that raiſes anger. 2. One that cauſes 
vr promotes. Drink is a great prewoter of noſe painting. Shakeſpeare, 
ROVO'KINGLY, adv. [of proveizns | in ſuch a manne: as to raile anger. 
Pac vosr [provc?, Fr. proveſio, It. prisfte, Sp. ppazpapr, Sax. provett, 
Dan. of prepoſitas, Lat.] 1. A chief magiſtrate of a city; as, the 
pre vet of Ediuburgh ; and this is the title of the chief magiſtrate in all 
the Scottiſh boroughs. 2. Ihe chief of any body, the preſident of a 
college or a collegi ite church. | 
* ProvosT Mars4 +1. [in an army] an officer whoſe concern it is to 
hend deſerters and other criminals, to fee executions performed, 
and to ſet rates on proviſions in the king's army. 


ProvosT-MarsHaAL {in the royal navy] an officer whoſe buſineſs it 


is to take charge of the priſoners taken. 
ProvosT-MarSHAL 8 France] an officer whoſe huſineſs it is to take 
2 — of enemies, and ſuch as commit outrages, as robbers. 
novo of Merchants [at Paris] the chief magiſtrate of that city. 
Paovos r [of the mint] an officer who is appointed to approve all the 


| moneyers, and to overſee them. 


Pro'vosTsnie, or Pro'vosrRy [of provof?] the office or dignity of a 
provoſt. 


Pao _— proze, Fr. prua, It. froa, Sp.] the head or fore- 
part of a ſhip, i. e. that part of the fore-caſtle is aloft, and not in 
the hold; properly that between the chace and the loof. | 


Pao, agi. valiant. Spex/er. | 

 Pro'wess [proxefie, Fr. jrodezza, It. prelxa, Sp.] military valour, 

courage, ſtoutneſs. | | 
Prxo'wesT, fuperl. {from prow, adj.] 1. Braveſt, moſt valiant. They 

be two of the prow!f? knights. Spenſer. 2. Brave, valiant. His daugh- 

ter ſought by many jrowe/t knights. Milton, | 


To Paowu, verb ad. [of this word the ety is doubtful. The 
old dictionaries write prole, which Caſaubon derives e, ready, 


quick. Skinner deduces it from preyeler, Fr. a diminutive formed by 


 himſelffrom proier, Fr. to prey] to rove over. He prow/s each place. Sid. 


To Prowl, werb neat. to go about. 

Peo'wLzr [of prote]] one that roves 

Pro'x1ts, aiinual payments made by 
Sc. on vilitations. 


about for prey. 
ron 


ſho | 
2 1 aj. [proximus, Lat.] near, immediate, next in the ſe- 


ries of ratiocination. Oppoſed to mediate and remote. | 
Pro'XtMATELY, adv. [of proximate] immediately, not mediately, 

not remotely. | | | 
Pro'xIME, adj. { proximus, Lat.] immediate, next. Watts. 8 
Paoxi' ur {proximite, Fr. praſſimita, It. proximidad, Sp. of proximi- 

tas, Lat.] nearneis or neighbourhood, a nigh degree of kindred ; near- 


neſs in L 


Prxo'xy. 1. One who acts for, or ſtands for another in his abſence. 2. 
The agency of another. 3. The ſubſtitution of another, appearance of 
a repreſentative. 4. Lhe commiſſion of a client to his proctor in the ci- 
vil law, to manage his cauſe. 

Px uc, . the old name for Pruſſia, Pruſſian leather. Shields of 
Pruce. Dryden, 

Pzupt, id. ens, Lat.] a preciſe woman, a woman over-ſcru- 
pulous and with falſe affectation. 

Prv'pence, Fr. [fpradents, It. prudencia, Sp. of prudentia, Lat.] wil- 
dom applied to practice; the firit of the cardinal virtues ; which teaches 
us to govern our lives, manners, and actions, according to the dictates 
of right reaſon. 

Pau“ DET, adj. Fr. I prudente, It. and Sp.'of prudens, Lat.] 1. Practi- 
cally wiſe, diſcreet, adviied. 2. Faretceing by natural inſtinct. 

| Hoon Dae pena [of prudential} eligibility on principles of pru- 


PauDt'xTIAL, adj. [of prudent] ining to prudence, adviſed, diſ- 

creet, wiſe, eligible on principles of prudence. 
PzuDe"NTIALLY, edv. [of prudential) diſcreetly, wiſely. He acts 

_ atially. South. e 

_ FRUDE NTIALKESs i e. 

| Prups'xT1aLs, . maxims of practical wiſdom. Warts. 


PSE 

Pav'pexTiy, ade. [of predext]. wiſely, Citorocily, adviſed! ; 

Pxu'oery [rederie, Fr.] an atic&ed or cunccited womanuth refer- 
vedneſs, a ſhyneſs, overmuch nicety in conduct. , 

Pavupts4, ed. [of prade} aſſecledly grave. t | 

Pr vu'xa [in furgery] a carbuncle, a plague fore, or fiery botch, 

To Pauxt [with gardeners] 1. To trim trees, by cutting off the ſu- 
perfluous ſprigs or branches, to lop excreſceucies. 2. {In falconry] to 
clear from excreſcencies, to clean; as, the hav'k prunes, i. c. picks her 
wings. Many birds prane their feathers. Bacor. 
lo Feuxt, verb neat. to drels, to prink, to prark out, A ludicrous 


word. 


Pauxt, /ubſt. Iprune, pruncan, Fr. prenum, Lat.] a dried plum. 
P ux in medicine] adryneſs of the throat and tongue happening 
in continual fevers, eſpecially in acute ones, attended with a heat and 
redneſs of the throat; and ſcurf covering the tongue, ſomcctimes u hitith 
and ſometimes blackiſh. Bruno ſays, that with #aracelcus it is the ſame 


as angina. 


Pauxkrta, Lat. Cin botany] the herb ſclf-heal. 


 PauxgLLa uli, Lat. [in botany} the herb bugle, fo called from 
its blue flowers. 


a Pauxet'tL®. See Sat. 
RUNE LLO, /«b/?. ¶ praxclle, Fr. fo called of Biene, the place 
where they grow} a fort of plums; allo a fort of lui of v hich 1 
mens gowus are commonly made. 
Pau x {of prane] one that lops trees. | 
Pruxts, Fr. far. of Pxuxk, which fee [eragna, It. ;runa, Lat.J a 
_ off plums. 3 
RUNIFEROUS Trees [ prumfer, of prunum, a plum, and foro, Lat. to 
bear} fuch trees as 2 = — — has a ho in the 
middle. 
Pau xixg, part af. [of to frunc} cuttirg off the ſuperfluous twigs of 
trees. 
Pau”xinG-nookx, or Prev xixG KNM E, V. [of proxies, bot, or 
knife] a hook or knife uſed in lopping Ry e | 
Peu'rigNCE, or PruU'nttexcy [prorio, Lat.] an itching, or a preat 
deſire or appetite to any thing. S. 
Pavnri'cixous { proriging/us, Lat.] itchy, tending o an itch. 
PauriTuLs, the itch, a diſeaſe; any dry ueſs and roughneſs oi the Fin, 
2 by ſharp humovurs which ſtagnate in, and corrode the miliary 
glands. | 
Px urA“N,,§ 7 abies [with aſtronomers} tables calculated by Rhcinol- 
dus, and dedicated to the duke of Prutha, for Huding the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. 
10% Pu x, verb newt {prob. of prevwwer. Fr. to make trial of) to ſearch, 
m_— or dive narrowly into, , 1::fpect officiouily or curiouſly. 
RY'aXx Tin, a fort of tin touud mixed with gtavelly earth, lometime- 
_ and ſometimes red. | | 
RYING, part. att. [of pry; incert. etym. except of proveunt, Fr. 
making a trial of Gs 2 23 — po curiouſly 
into. 
PeyTa'%ri [at Athens} the ſentots who compoſed the grand coun- 
cil which governed the flute. | 
Pu TA NEU [egrrarc;, Gr. ] a building at Athens, here the coun- 
cil of ytauti aflemibled. | 


PeyTa'xevs (@gwranc, Gr.] the firit mag iſlrate of molt of the citics 
of Greece. | | 


Psalu [platme, ffcaumc, Fr. Lazu, Gr.] a byoin upon a divine 
ſubject, a holy ſong. | 

Psa"LumST [ pfaimiſte, Fr. palmiftes, Lat. pralm ꝓcop, Sax.] a com- 
poſer or writer of pialms or holy ſongs. . 

Psa'LMobY | aluradie, Fr. pjulmedia, Lat. of CaN⁰Eml, of 
and audw, for ade, Gr. to ſing] the act or practice of ſinging pfalms. 

PsaLud'GRAPHIST [Cave &, of varus, and yeagy, Gr. to 
write] a writer of pſalms. | 

PsaLMO0'GRAPHY [akuryentia, of eh and year, Gr. a writ- 
ing] the act of writing pſalms. | 

SA'LTER [ax:;:325, Gr. ppalzepe, S. rote, Dan. plaltet, Du. 
and Ger. p/eautier, Fr. faitero, It. jaiteris, Sp. p/+{tericm, Lat.] a book 
of pſalms, the volume of pſalms. | 

SA'LTERY [aarngn, Gr.] a kind of muſic] inſtrument, being a 

of harp beaten with ſnall ſticks. | 

Ps aun suus, Lat. [lapwoud-, of LapuS-, Gr. fand] a bath of dry 
warm ſand, to apply to the feet or dropſical perſons. 

P5:.4m0'Dea [of JH ns, Gr.) ſandy and graveily matter in 
urine. 

PsaTY'RIavs, a ſect of the Arians, who held (if we may belicve all 
that is reported hy their adverlaries) that the Son was not like the Fathe: 
in will; and that in God, generatiou was not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
creation. Our lexicographer, by this account, thould teem to ſuggelt, 
that the main body of the Arians did admit what the Pag rians are here 
ſaid to deny, wiz. fome diſtincl ion between generation and creation com 
monly ſo called. How far this is true, the reader will beſt judge for 
himſelf, by thoſe authentic and wiginal writings both of Arius and the 
Arian preſbyters, which E f1phantus and I headorit have preſerved. © We 
are proſecuted (ſays Arins, in his letter to Euſcb:us of Nicomed:a) by our 
biſhop, becauſe we affirm the Sox is +& vx crear, 1. c. out of nothing, 
by which we mean to affirm no mote than this, that he is neither a 
rar of Gop, nor formed] out of any | pre-exifiine] maTERIALs (or 
ſubject.] Both which ſuppoſitions the Acene council alike ditow ned. — 
And therefore Arius might, with them (for any thing here to the con- 
trary) allow the production of the Son to be an act of a very different 
kind from that of all other derived beings. But the pr/{yrers of Alexan- 
dria who ſided with him, in their letter to the biſhop of that city, ex- 
plain themſelves more fully, by ſaying, XTV7 (ha TE beer meetup, a oh a; as 
ros rohre, fc. g. d. a moſt perfect being, created by God; but not io to 
be underſtood, as tho' he was one of the creatures commonty /o called. — In 
plain terms, tho* affirming (what even their opponents allo ed that 
the Son is a being, produced [or created] by the wit. and yowen of 
God the Father; they till (with them) exen/pied him from the % of 
created beings, commonly fo called. Epiphan. Ed. Bajil, p. 313. Theo- 
dorit, Hiſt. Ed. R. Stephan. p. 284. See FiLtaTION, SEMIL-ARIANSS 
and Nicexe Council, compared. 

Psa'21105 Lage, Gr.] ſand or gravel ; that concretion which breeds 
in human bodies. 

Psz'phomaxcy [VnÞ:parua, of J, a ſtone, and paris, Gr. 
divination} a divipauon by Os agen, diſtinguiſhed by certain —. 

10 Tactcrs, 


PSY 
racters, and put as lots into a veſſel; which 
loupplications to the gods to direct them, they 

to che ch.iraclers, chnjectured what ſhould happen to them. 
P:zuo,'corus [vi J. and arg., Gr.] the yellow fle ur · de · lie, 
a plant. | 
Pirvraxcnu'sa [of Ju, Gr. and anchaſa, Lat. of are, Gr.] 
wild buglois or ſheeps- tongue. 
Pit COA NGELIST [þ+23ayy:>S, of June, falle, and ayyixS, Gr. an 
gel] a fal'e meſtenger. 
Pg pro sT E [C.rda wer-, Gr.] a falſe a L 
br cor:0p0/txOx [of Jersng, falle, war, equal, and 7, Gr. a 
b. ilding] a fort of building, whoſe walls are made of ſtone of an une- 
qual thickneſs. : . 
Pe. "no [of LiIng, Gr. falſe, counterfeit} a term or particle uſed in 
the compoſition of many Engliſh and Latin words ; as gjeadapejtie, a coun- 
terteit apoſtle ; pcutomartyr, a counterfeit martyr. | 
Ps: vo0as>10'DELUS [of wing, falle, and aſpbodelus, Lat. of acpo- 
&, Gr.] battard aſphodil. | 
per O He [of June. and e, of regen, crow, and 
<-»;, Gr. foot] baſtard crow foot, buck- plantain. | 
Ps£upobicTa"vixun [of 4433, a lie, and Starr, Gr.] baſtard 
dittany. | 
—— [in architecture] a temple with eight columns in 
front, and a ſingle row of columns all round. : 
P<.upo'GRarnyY [Jivdvygatian, of hwon;, à lie, and yeaen, Gr.] 
1. Falic writing. I will not puriue the many ſcudegrapbies in ute. Holder. 
2. A counterteit hand. 


after having made certain 
drew out, and according 


an 


PSEUDONELLE BORVUS, Lat. [of que and Ner-, Gr.] wild helle- 


bore or bcar*s foot. 
PsEuvoizraTO'RIUM, Lat. [of Juras, a lie, and vv, Gr.] 
baſtard agrimony. | | : 
pee un0!1£R 100A CT YLUS, Lat. [of ue, a lie, and gwcdaxrird, Gr.] 
the herb dog's tooth. ; ; ; 
 P&tubo'LoGy f-. Gr. the ſpeaking a lie] falſe ſpeaking or 
lying. According to the found rules of Andy. Arbuthnot. 
PSs£upoma't Ty R [Jird:pagrve, Gr. f. d. a talle martyr} a counter- 
feit martyr, a falſe witneſs. Query, if trom the etymology of the word, 
it is not applicable to one that retigns his life in atteſtation and ſupport of 
Exnror ? or to one who dies for a true caule, but with ſome finiſler 
view, like that ſuggeſtion by St. Paul, 1 Cor. c. 13. v. 3. 
Peru bo-Afbicus, Lat. a falſe phyſician, a pretender to phyſic. 
Ps: UuDO-MECHANICS, not according to, or contrary to the rules or 
| Jaws of mechaniſm. 


PstUpontta'xrmun, Lat. [Jivlopnarto, Gr.] cockle or corn 


role. 

Ps upo'vtxos, Lat. {{cu8cwmg, Gr. lying] a ſophiſtical argument, 
a fallacy in reaſouing; a captious concluſion. 

PsEUpero't I [of þ:v2%; and pay, Gr. ] the yellow daffodil, or crow's 
bill. 

sr Unox arct'ssus, Lat. [of Jude: and rgriogts, Gr.] the yellow 
daffodlil. 

Pt pox Du, Lat. [of des and fle, Gr.] baſtard ſpike. 

Ps: UDO 1 *220us [hevlurper, of enn, a lie, and wona, Gr. name] 

authors who publiſh books under falſe and feigned names. 

PsEUDBOPERi PTERON, Lat. a temple where the fide pillars were ſet in 
the u all on tlie infide, which were enlarged ſuſſicient to inclole the ſpace 
tor the porticos of the peripteron. 5 

P:zuUp0PHILO'SOPHER [erde , Gr.] a falſe or counterſeit 
piiloſopher. 

Ps: upoPtiito'opny [::2:P12000646, of yiudrs, a lic, and Piacoopin, 
Gr.] falſe philoſophy. 


PsgU boston. Lat. [of Jude, he. of Jude, falſe, and gene, 


Gr. the mouth] falſe mouths or openings, eſpecially where rivers diſem- 


_—_ or empty themſelves. 

EUBO STELLA, Lat. [of edu, Gr. a lie and fella, Lat.] any 

kind of meteor or phænomenon, newly appearing in the heavens, and 

reſembling a ſtar. 6 ; 

Ps Unornv'nun, Lat. [4ev3:Sugu, of Jing, a lie, and Oven, Gr. 

a door] a poſtern gate, a back-door. | 

 Psr'LOTHRIX, Lat. [of 44a, naked, and 9s, Gr. hair] a depilatory 

or medicament proper to make the hair fall off. : 
Pso as Maſcales, Lat. [ Peas, Gr. the loins] one of the muſcles which 

bend the thigh. 


Peoas Mcgane, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a round, hard, fleſhy muſcle of 


the loins, ariſing from the internal fide of the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
vertebrz of the loins within the a>domen ; and deſcending upon part of 
tie internal fide of the ilium, is inſerted into the lower part of the little. 
trochanter. | 
Ps0z.5 Parzss, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the thigh, ariſing 
fleſhy from the inſide of the upper vertebrz of the loins, and is in- 
__ into the upper part of the ſhare-bone, which is joined to the os 
ium. | 
Ps0'na [J, Gr.] ſeabbineſs, mangineſs, a wild ſcab that makes 
the ſkin ſcaly. | 
Psok a Plinii, ſora Scabies, a kind of itch ſo called. | 
Psok 1” as1s, Lat. [CH. of oras, Gr. to be ſcabby] a dry iteh- 
ing ſcab, frequently accompanied with an exulceration. Gorræus ſays, 
it is more ſuperñcial than the leproſy, and throws itſelf out in a furfura- 
- ccous manner: whereas the leproſy by ſcales. 
Pso's1ca, Lat. [ Cohαε, Gr.) medicines againſt ſcabbineſs. 
P30RoPHTHALMY a, Lat. [ LwgopIanua, of Joga, 2 ſcab, and «@9ax- 
pun, Gr. a Cilcate in the eye] a ſcab and inflammation of the eyes with 


arc . | | 

Psycnaco'cic:, Lat. [of un. the foul, and eywycs, Gr. a leader] 
medicines which ſuddenly raiſe the ſpirits in faintings. 

PsY cuo'Loctss [of Lvyincyircs, of buys, the ſoul, and axyw, Gr. to 
ſay] one who treats concerning the ſoul. 

Ps Doc v [4vxox-ra, Gr.] a diſcourſe of the foul. 

Psycnons'CHY [vxopaxze, Gr.] a war or fight between the ſoul 
and body. 

Perchaol u sta, Lat. and if ever uſed with an Engliſh termination. 
Pfgchrol: fy. [HR, of vx;%;, cold, and Avors, Gr. a ſolution or 
waſhing} cold baths. | 

f [Lig unrin, of buxn, the ſoul, and Harra, Gr 


PsYCuO waNncY : 
prom. 


divination} a divination by the ghoſts, ſouls, or ſpirits of dead 
The ſcripture-hiltory affords us an inſtance, in the iuter vie w. 


PUB 


Saul and the witch of Endor: and Homer, in his Oæuſey. deſcribes the 
whole proceſs of the rites and ceremonies uſed by the pagans on this oc- 
caſion, when he introduces his hero as conſulting the Not of Tirchas. 
Oar. I. 11. v. 24—37. 
 Psrcnro'ueTER [of 2x75, cold, and merge, Gr. meaſure} an 
inſtrument for meaſuring the degrees of moiilure or humidity ot the 
air. 

PsYcuroPn'oBia, Lat. [ Uu. of Li xz; cold, and Pr, Gr. 
fear] a fear of, or an averſion to cold chings. 


pas Lat. {with phyſicians] cooling medicines againſt the 


Psrona“ cox, Lat. [Uran, Gr.] a little ulcer in the ſkin of 
the head ; alio a ſwelling in the fcin, like a bliſter, with moiſt matter 
in it. 


* Pra'amica, Lat. [of alaguay, Gr.) medicines which cauſe ſneez- 


. [. Gr.] the ſecond bone of the foot. 

PTE xox [ge, Gr.) the wing of a bird; alio the wing or iſle of a 
building. | 

Prero'PHORI (of lige, a wing, and Grew, Gr. to bear, fo called be. 
cauſe they bore wings on the points of their pikes] couriers among the 
Romans, who brought tidings of any declaration of war, of a battle loſt, 
or ay miſhap which befel the army. | 

1ERIOH DFS Preceſjſus [of ai:g»8, a wing, and udeg, Gr. form 
i bo : * ns bas 

PTERYGOSTAPHELINUS Tuternes, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle that is 
inſerted into the fore-part of the uvula, and likewiſe moves it. | 

PTery'ciun, Lat. [wlguyio, Gr.] a little u ing. 

PrrR TOI [with anatomilts] the wing or round riſing of the noſe 
or eye: alto the proceſs of the ſpiiccnoides or wedge like bone. 

PTtr volte [zds Gr. what has the ſhape of a wing] the 
wing-like proceiics of the ſphenoid er wedge- like bone, ; 

PTER1G0'1bus Iaterrus Lin anatomy] a nuſcie of the jaw arifing from 
the internal part of the pterygoidcs pre, and deſcends to be inſerted 
into the lower part of the inward fide ot the lower jaw. 

Prix vcomus Externus, a muſcle of the jaw which ariſes from the 
external part of the pterypoides, and goes backwards to be inſerted be- 
tween the co: dyloid proceis and the coront on the infide of the lower 
Jaw, and polls it forwards. 

PTE& YGOPALATIXUS [gegend, Gr. what has the ſhape of a wing, 
and falatmm, Lat.] a muſcle ariling from the proceſs of the ſphenoides, 
and deſcending according to the length ofthe interſtice, m; ade by the in- 
ternal ala of the os iphenoides and muſculus pterygoidus internus of the 
lower jaw, and is inſerted into the fore part of the gargareon. 
| PrunvyGorPrarinca'guhs [of ae what has the ſhape of a wi 
and Fagvy, Gr.] a muſcle ariſing thin and fl-ſhy from both the pteryoo1- 
dal procetlcs of the os cuneiforme ; allo fro the root of the tongue and 
extremities of the os hyoides, Oc. | | | 

PTERYGOSTAPHYLI'NUS Externus [of #]:qrycndnc, what has the ſhape 
of a wing, and oa», of oapuan, Gr. the uvula} a muſcle ariſing 
from a ſmall protuberance upan the under-ſide of the body of the os ſphe- 
noides, and goes directly to be inſerted into the hinder part of the uvula, 


and moves the uvula. 

Pri'san [ptiſanne, Fr. chooam, of xloow Gr. (ſays Gorræus) to de- 
corticate] a kind of cooling phyſick drink, made of or hulled barley 
decocted with raiſins or liquorice. Gorrzus obſerves, that tho' the priſar, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, was prepared with barley, yet it was alſo made from 


— as wheat, c. but in that caſe, the name of the thing uſed 
was added to it, e. g. the wheat! ftiſar, &. The barley piiſan, ſays Ga - 


len, is not an exquiſitely flender nutriment, unleſs taken in ſmall 
tity. Galen, in Aphoriſm. Hippoc. I. 1. Ab. 4. 
PToLz:1a'ic Sem [of the heavens] that ſyſtem which was invented 


— 


by Ciaudius Ptolemæus, a celebrated allronomer and mathematician, f 


Paluſium in Egypt, who lived in the beginning of the 1 1th century of 
the Chriſtian zra, the illuſtrator and m+intainer of it, tho' the invention 
was much older, having been held by Ariſtotle, Hipparchus, &c. 

This is an hypotheſis, order or diſpoũtion of the heavens and heavenly 
bodies, wherein the earth is ſuppoſed to be at reft, and in the center of 
the univerſe, and the heavens to revolve round it from eaſt to weſt, car- 
rying with them the fun, planets, and fixed ftars, each in their reſpec- 
tive ſpheres. Next above the Earth is the Moon, then the planet Mercu- 
ry, next Venus, above her the Sun, next above him Mars, and then 
Jupiter, beyond him Saturn; over which are placed the two line 
tpheres ; and laſtly, the primum mobile, ſuppoſed to be the firſt het wen, 
that gives motion to all the ſpheres. They imagined that all the fixed 
ſtars were contained in one concave ſphere, and that the primum mobil 
was circumſcribed oy the empyreal heaven, of a cubic form, which they 
ſuppoſed to be the bliſsful abode of departed ſouls. 

This ſyſtem was generally believed. till tie diſcovery of America diſ- 

roved one part of it, and the conſideration of the rapid motion of the 
— and the other planets, put Nicholas Copernicus, a famous Ger- 
man mathematician, about 200 years ago, upon forming a new ſyſtem, 
that might be more conſiſtent with the celeſtial phznomena ; and late 
improvements have pet this Ptolemaĩc ſyſtem quite out of countenance z 
and even demonltration is not wauting to confute it. See Coyernican 
Siftem. 

Pao puge mag 5s named after Ptolemy, their leader} a branch of the 
Gnoſtics, who held that the law of Moſes came part from God, part from 
Moſes, and part from the traditions of the doctors. 

PTY'alisM, or PTYALIsMUs [ ptyaliſme, Fr. Sli, of aww, Gr. 
to ſpit} a ſpitting or diſcharge of the ſaliva, through the of the 
mouth, a ſalivation or effuſion of ſpittle. Hirroca ar Es, in his Coace, 
repreſents it as a ſymptom that occurs in phrenetic caſes. 

PTY'aLox, Lat. I ha. Gr.] ſpittle, or that matter which is brought 
up from the lungs by coughing. 

PTY'Los1s, Lat. a diſeaſe when the brims of the eye-lids are grown 
thick, and the hairs of the eye-brows fall off. | 

Pry*sMacocus { wlvopzywyo, of orwoua, ſpittle, and aywyc;, Gr. a 
leader] a medicine which diſcharges ſpittle, whether it amounts quite to 
a ſalivation or 3 a * 1 

Pu'rgaTY | prberte, Fr. pubertas, Lat.] ripeneſs of age, the 
14 years in men, and 12 in women. time of liſe in which the 
two ſexes begin firſt to be acquainted. | 

Pu'ses, Lat. the privy parts. 

Pu'BeSCENCE [ pubeſes, Lac.) the ſtate of arriving at puberty. Broxwn. 

Pu'ss5CExNT, adj. [ pubeſcens, Lat.] arriving at puberty. _—_ 


PU F 


| Pu'p15s os, more commonly called os pub, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the 
mare bone, a bone of the hip, ſituate in the fore and middle part of the 
trunk, and making the lower and inner part of the 6; innominatum. 

Pu'nLic, adj. [ public, Fr. pubblice, It. publico, Sp. of publicas, Lat.) 
1. Common, ing to the „belonging to a ttace or nation, 
nat private. 2. Manifeſt, known by every body, open, notorious. 
Not willing to make her a public example. Sr. Matiherv. 3. General, 
done by many. 4. Regarding not private intereſt, but the good of the 
community. 5. Open tor general entertainment. 

Pu'pLic, h. 1. The people, the general body of mankind, or of a 
fate or nat:on. 2. Open view, general notice. 

Pu'BLICAN, abt. Fr. [pubblicanc, It. publicdro, Sp. of fpublicanus, 
Lat.] a farmer of pu lic rents and revenues, a toll-gathercr ; alſo a 
keeper of a victualling houte, or ale-houſe ; in low language. 

Fu'sLICaxs [ prbliceri, Lat] farmers or collectors of public taxe+,&c. 

FuBLica'TI0N, Fr. \ pullicatiane, It. publicacian, Sp. of pu“ licatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of making public, or giving public notice of a 
2 promulgation, proclamation. 2. Edition, the act of publiſhing 
a book. | 

Pu'BLICKLY, adv. [of public} 1. In the name of the community. 2. 
Op:nly, in the view of every one. 

Pu'ptickness [of public] 1. State of belonging to the community. 
2. Manifeſtneſs to all perſons, openneſs, ſtate of being publickly known. 
_ PuriicxspiniITED, adj. [of pub{:ck and /piritcd] having regard to the 
public advantage above private good. | 

To Pu'sL1s#, verb af. [fablics, Lat. pnblier, Fr. publicar, 5p.) 1. 
To make public, to ſpread abroad, to diſcover to mankind, to proclaim. 
2. To put forth a book into the world. 

Pu'sLISntr [rom frb/i/p ; prblicur, Fr.] 1. One who makes public, 
or generally known. 2. One who puts out a bock into the world. 
Pucx, /obPt. perhaps the ſame with rg] ſome ſprite among the fairies, 
common in romances. 

Puck -L, or Puct-ri5T [from puck, fairy. i. e. a fairy's ball, or 
perhaps a corruption of puff? ball] a kind of muſhroom full of duſt. 

To Pult, verb att. from uA, a fairy, as e/flecks, from eiwes, or 
ou pou, a pocket or hollow} to gather into plaits, to contract into 

__ 

Puck NE, part. pag. of uc ter ; which fee prob. of wats, or 
ex, Gr. to thicken, according to Skinner} drawn together, folded, 
or lying uneven, as cloch, Cc. not evenly ſcwed. 

Pu'pper, . This is commonly written peer; which fee [Skin 
ner derives it of polteten, Teur. } a noile, a bultle. 

To Pu'ppea, verb neut. {from the ſubſt.] to make a tumult or 
buitle. Locke. | | 

To Pu ora, verb act. to perplex, to diſturb, to confound. Like. 

Pu'ppixc, /abft. ¶ ter, Wel. an inteſtine, puding, Su. berdir, 5 
1. A fort of food. 2. The gut of an animal. 3. An inteſtine ſtu; 
with certain mixtures of meal. and various other i ients. 

- wn of an Anchor {a ica phraſe] is the binding ropes about the 
mn. | 
unde Graſs, the herb penny-royal. | 

Puppixc-rrt [of pudding and fie] a pudding with meat baked in it. 

Pu'ppixcs [in a ſhip] certain ropes nailed to the arms of the main 
and fore-yards near the ends, to prevent the ropes called r96b:ns, from 
galling upon the yards, when the top-fails are haled home. 


Pu'ppinG-TiMe [of pudding and time] 1. The time of dinner; the 


time at which pudding, antiently the firſt diſh, is ſet upon the table. 2. 
Nick of time, critical moment. | 
Pu Dot e, ab. ¶ puteolus, Lat. Skizner; from poil, dirt, old Bavarian. 
Junius; hence poet; pose, Erle, patrovillit, Fr.] a lower place on the 
ground with ſtanding water, a ſmall muddy lake, a dirty plaſh. 
To Pu'opie, verb af. rewziller, Fr.] to mix dirt and water, to 
muddy, to pollute with dirt. A pudiled water, Sidney. 
4 Publ v, ach. [of ue ]! muddy, dirty, miry. Thick paddy water. 
arm. 
Pu'vexcr [un. Lat.] modeſty, ſhamefacedneſs. | 
A pudeucy ſo roſy, the ſweet view ont 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn. Shakeſpeare. 
Pupe'xba [of pudere, Lat. to be aſha:ncd] the privy parts. 
Pu'piBuUND, at. [ pudibundrs, Lat.] ſhamefaced. | 
Pupict'T1a, a goddefs, adored at Rome, repreſented as a woman 
veiled, of a very modelt countenance ; ſhe had two temples, one for 
wives of the Patricians, and another for thoſe of the Plebeians. She is 
repreſented on medals, in a „ing polture, veiled, and in the habit of a 
Roman matron. [Abpisox on ee. But I fear the ground of that 
complement did not ſubſiſt long, if we may credit theſe lines of Tiba!lus, 
Templa pudicitiee guid opus ſiatuiſſe puelits, | 
Si eutpis nnpter guidiibet ofſe tcet? Tib. lib. 2. 
Since wives, whatere they pleuſe, unblam'd can be, 
| Why rear we uſelcfs fanes to chaftity ? | 
Pupi'ciry { puticite, Fr. pudicizia, It. of pudicitia, Lat.] chaſtity, 
«modeſty. | | 
Pu'trtLLow, . partner. 
| Thy carnel cur | 
Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body, 
And make her prefi{{o2v with others moan. Shakeſpeare. 
Puert'LE, adj, { pucril, Fr. puerile, It. of pucrilit, Lat.] pertaining 
to a child, childiſh, boyiſh. Tnoſe furrile amuſements. Pope. 
<4 
Lat.] childiſhneſs, boyithneſs. A reſerve of pucri/ity not ſhaken off 
from ſchool. Brown. Trifles which are only puerifeties. Dryden. 
PueziiiTyY ſin — a thought, which being too far fetched, 
becomes flat and infipid ; a fault common to thoſe who affect to ſay no- 
thing but what is extraordinary. * 
Poux“ arERROus, . [of pacrpcra, Lat.] child - bearing. 
Pu'zr, a bird, a for: of water-fowl. Coots, ſanderlings, and puers. 


| To Pups, verb neut. [prob. of putfen, 'Teut. botfen, Du.] 1. To blow 
or pant by reaſon of ſhortneſs of breath, to breathe thick and hard. 
Puffng and blowing from the chace. L'Efrange. 2. To ſwell the checks 
with wind. 3. To blow with a quick blaſt. Like foggy ſouth puffing 
To blow with ſcornſulneſs. To 
or move with hurry, tumor, or 


with wind and rain. Shake peare. 
u at damnation. Song. 5. To 
tumultuouſneſs. 

Then came brave glory puffing by 
In filks that whiſtled, who but he? 
He ſcarce allow'd me half an cye. 


Herbert. 


nertle; or previtite, Fr. puerixia, It. of purrilitas, 


PUL 


6. To ſwell with the wind. Unleſs the p matter blow the coal out 
of the crucible. Boyle. 

To Pure, verb at. bollen, Du. bouller, Fr. V fare, It. tau#r, Sp.] 
1. To ſwell as with wind. 2. To drive wich blaſl: ot wind. 3. To drive 
with a blaſt of breath icornfully. I the pro itute away. Dre. 
4. To ſwell or blow up with praite. ee a court up beyond her 
bounds. Bacen. 5. To ſwell or elate with pride. That nv one of you 
be 7» f:4 up one againſt another. 1 Cre. : 

Vurr (prob. of potf or lot, Du. the ſu elling of the cheeks, 
Fr.] 1. A quick blaſt with the mouth. 2. A mall blaſt or breath of 
wind. 3. A muſhroom. 4infworth. Hence perhay- 2uckbull ſtibuld be 
Puffball. 4. Any thing light, porous, or thivery ; as, rate. 5. An 
utentil uſed in powdering of the hair; as, a pon der fu. 6. In a 
gaming houſe} a perſon hired to play to deco others. A cart word. 

Pu rrtr {of pup] one that pulls. 
 Pu'erix, 1. 4 bud, formance {as is fappoiid) from the romdnefs of 
its beliy, as it were ſwelling or pufiing ont; a kind of coct, or a- 
gull 2. A ſort of fith. 3. A kind of fungus or muſkroom, filled with 
duſt. Ainf::orth. 

1 2 + ſoit of apple. . ſicortb. 

U'FFINGLY, a2. [of p:4ng]} 1. With tumor, with . 2. Wi 
ſhortneſs of breath, 1— <A creat ran 

Pur rv, adj. {trom puff; bon, Fr.) ſwelled up, windy, flatulent, 
tun id, ur id. The fweli:ng puffy ile. Dran. : 

Puc [prob. of piza, Dan. pig, Sax. a ſittle maid, a girl. Sinner] 
2 kiud name for a monkey o. ape, or any thing wnicily loved ; alto 2 
fort of Dutc! og. 
 Pu'cctrtd, adj. [perhaps for packre-] croweed, complicated; as, 
the red pu gert attire of a turkey, 7. e. the wattles, Ire. 

Pv'cey (olf prga, Sax. bi ©, Dan. a lice m4] a ſoothing word 


or bouFee, 


uſed to a little chill, or a fweer-irvact, 


PuGn, iner. [corrupted from pr fp, or borrowed from the ſound] 2 
word of contempt. | 
_ Pwfen, Lat. [ prgv/le, Fr. in pharmacy] a fmall handfol or as much 
as may be taken up at once between the two finge.s and thumb. 

Pucxa'ciovus, adj. [ pagracts, gen. of fu uu, Lat.] inclivable to 
fight, quarrcelſome. 

Pucxa'city [of pugracicns] fighting diſyoſi n. quarrelſamenef.. 

Pu'rsx8s, 4%. { pres ne, Fr. It , commonly ritten 2nd treken fax} 
t. A younger born, or born »fter another, later in time. l: mut bein 
time, Or of n i date to eternity. H. ile. 2 Small. perry . 1coOnhades- 
rable. A pine tilter. that fpurs his horte but H one lde. Shake pure. 

Pursxc, or Puxy, a hw term for a count lar; as, a f couniellor. 
a counſellor of a later flanding. A parte judge, Who uti app.oved 
himielf deſerving, ſhould be preterred, Prior, 

Pur'ssaxCg, Fr. [ poyon=a, it.] power, torce, might, trencth. Our 
fai unce is our own, %.. 

Puy'ssa x7, Fi. [te, It.] powerful, mighty, forcible. 

Pur s$ax7TLY, att. {of prif/art} powerfully, mightily, 

Pur':saxTNE<s | of pi unt]! mightinets, Oc. 

Puck, 1. A fort of colour ; of uncertain derivation. 2. A vomit, me. 
dicine cauſing v mit. : 

To Purr, werb neat. to vomit, to ſpe-v. 

Pu'xtr [of hu] medicine cauſing a vomit. The unter rue. Garth. 

Pu*x1NG, part. [of rte, incert. etym. unleſs of turchen, Du. to 
thruſt forth] vomiting. | 

Fur, a general name which is given by the Perſians to all the copper 
money current in the empire. Sce Ass5YRrtax Empire, and read there, 
pul inſtead of Paul. | 

Pu'LennITUDE [ pulcritado, Lat.] beauty, grace, handſomencf:. A 
great prichritude and comelineſs of proportion in the leaves, flowers, 
and fruits of plants. Rar. 


To PuLe, verb neut. [/oler, piauler, Fr. pigelare, It.] 1. To piep or cry 
as Chickens and young birds do. 2. To whine, to cry, to whimper. 
This puling whining harlot. Rowe. 

PuLe'crium, Lat. [in botany] penny-roy:!. 

Pu'LEx, Lat. a flea. | 

Pv'Lic, . an herb. Ainſevorth. 

PuLica's1a, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb flea-wort. 

Putica'ris Febris, Lat. [with phy ficiun | a maltgran! fever, fo cal- 
led, becauſe it makes the ſkin appear as it it were flca-bitten ; the ſame 
as petecialis febris. | 
* urico'sE, adj, [Fulicuſut, pulex, Lat.) abounding with or full of 

5. | 

Pu'Lixo, . of Prix; which ire {prob. of j,, Fr. ſinging 
ſmall] weakly, fickly. | 

Pu'tiot, or PuLt'oL-MoUs Taix, a for: of herb, puliol-royal, pen- 
ny- royal. + 

To Puri, verb a7. pullian, Sax.] 1. To pluck, drag, hale, to draw 
violently towards one. 2. 'Io draw ſorcibly. lo jul of my boots. 
Swift. 3. Topluck, to gather. Flax pa{ic.! in the bloom. Mertimer. 
4. To tear, to rend. I rent my cloaths, and p://ed off the hair from off 
my head. 1 Efaras. 5. Io pu drwn; t) ſubvert or demoliſh. 6. 
To pull down ; to degrade. To raile the wretched, and pail daun the 
proud. Reſemman. 7. 'Vo pull ap; to extirpate, to eradicate, 

PuLL, fubjt. [from the verb] the act of pulling. Carew. 

Pu'LLEen [pulain, O. F.] poultry. 

Pu'LLEr {of all] one that pulls. 

Pu'LLET |peularde, or poulet, Fr. p:ile, SP.) a young hen. 

Pu'LLey [of pullian, Sax. or prulze, Fr. prlca, Sp.] one of the me- 
chanic powers; a ſmall wheel or block channelled round, turning on 2 
pivot; which, by means of a rope running in it, heaves up great 
weights. 

— Piece, armour for the knees; alſo that part of a boot which 
covers the knee. 

To Pu'LLULaTE, verb meat. ¶pullulare, It. and Lat.] to ſpring or 
come up young ; to bud forth, to germinate. 

Pu'two Marines [with natwaliſts} {ca lungs, a light, fpongeous fab 
ſtance, of a ſhining colour like cry ſtal. intern:ixt with blue, and com- 
monly in a form reſembling human lungs ; it ſv ims on the ſurtace of 
the ſea, and ſhines in the night time, and haz this property, that if a flick 
be rubbed therewith, it will communicate its luminous property. It x 
vulgarly ſuppoſed to preſage a ſtorm ; but it is in effect no more then a 
viſcous excrement of the fea. 

puls uo iA, Lat. [in botany] the herb lung wort. 

Pur uox a4 (in medicine] an inflammation of the lungs. 


Pur- 


PUN 


Pruwoxanrta Arteria {with anatomiſts] & veſſel of the breaſt ſpring- 


ing immediately out of the right venwicle of the heart, and thence con- low 


vying the blood to the lungs, having a double coat ; called alſo vere 
err 
PULwoxary, adj. [pulmenarins, — pertaining to the lungs. 
PULwONARY Yor 4 with anatomiſts] thoſe veilels which carry the 
blood frozm tae heart to the lungs and back again 
Purno'xkous [ prlmenens, Lat.] like or periningro the K ue 
Purmo'sic, af. [ primonicu:, palero, Lat. 


or conſumption of the LEE | = Ah 


Px/nouc conſum 


Pur. woxic,/abſ. a conſumptive perſon. 
Porr [ porype. Fr. , It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. That part of fruit which 
is good to cat, lying cen the rind and y on kernel or ſeeds. 2. 


Any ſoft maſs in general. In pharmacy] the ſoft part of fruit, roots, 
eee boiling, and paiſed thro' 


2 ſteve. 
Price ere, paputre of pulpitzes, Lat.] 1. 1 
oye here the ſpeaker ſtands. 


erecged on high for — ling e ad 24 


The higher defk;, 228 where the . 
from the lower deſk where pra 
IT on which the 


Pvu'LerTuM, Lat. — — 
actors acted their plays, or what we now call the ſtage; tho ſome ſay it 
8 for the muſic ; or a place from whence declamations 

en. 
, Lat.] full of ſubſtance, 


Pu'tyovs, 


_ ens [of pulpens] fulneſs of pulp, — Fo 


eng. 
Pulsa“ Trion, Eee -A of knocking or ſtriking, wich 
quck rok, ag "ny thing oppolng at ef ee pet 


or the beating of the | 
Puls [puls, Lat. — Johnſen] 1. Leguminous plants, or all ſorts 
peas, Sc. 2. 


of grain contamed in ſhells, 3 Tn) cet * 

Pauje, Fr. „It. 5. o ws, o arteries, 
. left ventricle of the heart, is 
ſo impeiled forward, as to be by them —— through all part of the 
body. 3. Ofcillation, vibration, alternate expanſion and contraction. 
4- K to try or know one's mind 

To PurLst, verb nent. [from the ſubſt.] to beat as the pulſe. Ray. 

Pu't.$10x [pu//om, ſup. of polls, Lat. to drive] the act of driving or 
thrutiing forward. in oppoſition to ſuftion or atrrattion. More. 
PuLsION Go phyſics] the ſtroke by which any medium is affected, by 

the motion of light, ſound, &c. h it. 

Poss [of puſe, Lat. to knock, on account of the monks, who an- 


ciently, beſore they were admitted, pmiſabert ad fares, 5. e. knocked at 
the doors ſeveral days together] in our old law ſignifies a Pe- 
oy rn — powder] that may 
 Pw";.veraBLE, 

be powdered, poſſible to — 30 


To Pu*:.verizatE, or oy Pu'LvErIzZE, verb ad. [puiverizer, Fr. 
—— of pulverixo, of fulveris, n duſt] to 

NCC to er. 

PULYER1Za"TION, n to powder. 

PuLve'xuLexcE [of ] duſtineſs, — of duſt. 
11 fab — _ — The patch, the pow- 

» purTlsy 
To E Tow: the fubl} to — —_— 
wder. Have you pal the coachman ? 


Pu'lL v is Falninans [with chymiſts] 2 — — 
of three parts of ſalt-petre, two of tartar, and brimftone ; al focly 


dered. A ſmall even 2 — — 
e 
will go off wi | 


room, by reaſon its force tends chiefly downwards. 
PuLvixa'ta, or PULv1'L1o [in architecture] a frieze ſwelling out 


like a pillow. 
catus, Lat.] made fmooth with 2 pumice fone. 


Pu'miCaTED 
DT — — 


Pu'mice, or Pu MICE- STONE 
Sax.} a ſpungy 1 

burning - 4 py . poliſhing, 
pumice 15 evidently a” ſome 

ther form, and only 
It is a lax and 
maſizs of different 


zes and 1 
| The pamice is found is many parts 
7 the burning mountains Erna, ©» % gg 
Poulnukl. See Poul. 
To Pu'umtr [with the ] to 
I PunwitL'd bis Sides for bim (i. e 
Puuy [pumpe, Dan. pompe, Du. pumpe 
A machine for — N 3. 
ormed by the preſſure air. 2. A 
perform fole. 
To Pune, verb neut. [of pumpe, Dan. 
e; Fr. ] to throw out water by a pump, to work a pump. 
o Puxiy, verb af. 1. To raiſe or throw 
2. To examine artfully by fly i 
ments ; to wheedle ſecrets out of any one. 


Puur Prake (on ſhip-board] the handle oh = 
Puur Dale, or Puur Fae Le ard] the trough 
e 2 


r Puur. See Alx Pump. 

Pu'xptn [of pamp] the perſon or engine that pumps. 

Pu uriox, a plant. 

bd. +> ug [puman, Sax.] to pound or beat; alſo to play with words, 
to qui 

UN 2 L > e__ 
3 et from nee a quibble or playi 
with words ; bhomnt from two wards that agree in found, 
but differ in ſenſe, or it ma id to be a vox fun,, aibil; i. e. 
a ſound and nothing but a 

To Pun, cd amd. (from the ſublt.] to quibble, to uſe the ſame 
word at once in different ſenſes. 3 

Puxcu, ſuhſt. ¶incertain etymology mixing 
ſpiries — ſugar, and the juice of lemons or oranges. 2. [ Poin- 
gon, Fr.] c driven with 2 


2. whoſe oval conjugate is infinitely (mall 


grep of acces 


peg — hy ay wv a bug, Hinfevorth. 


To infli bod pain or death 
or crime. 2. To 
or dea 


1 [puniſable, Fr.] that may be puniſhed, that deſerves to 

Bo *NISH ABLENESS 1 punifbable) the quality of deſerving puniſh- 
ment, liableneſs to be puniſhed. | 
| 8 paris] one who inſlicts pains for a crime. This knows 
 punizione, dns meh we, Lat.] chaſtiſement, 


: = 


Is correction, any 


83 En as, 2 puny judge, counkellor, 


PUP 


blow. 21 Pamilio obejus, Lat. - polichinele,Fr.] » ſhort, fat, thick fel. 
N . 2 — 


T Pr werb — 

o *.— ad. Fr. pungir 

or make a hole with a punch ; mapa Ly ator r 
Puxchaxk LTo, It. the buſſoon or harlequin of the 


Pu'xcatox, or Pu'xCuiox [peingen, porgen, Fr.] a — con · 
84 gallons. 


o cu. [of punch] an inſtrument driven ſo as to make a hole or 
imprethon. 


uxcu Horsz [with horſemen] is a well-ſet, well-knit horſe, ha. 
a ſhort back, thick ſhoulders, with a broad neck, and well lined 
fleſh. Farrier's Dictionary 

Pu'xcuixs, or Pu'xcrioxs [with architects ſhort pieces of tim 
placed to ſupport ſome — (a —_ ; of timber — 
1% GR 1 Sec. are 
oi 


Pu'xcTaTED Hyperbcla (in the higher geometry] an hyperbola, 


„ 4.4. A 


PexcTr 1.10 ſpurdiilum, Lat. atilie, Fr. Bale point of nicety 
xactneſs. * j in 


behaviour, point of e 
PuxcT1 Lious. 4%. [fointiileux, Fr.] nice, exact, punctual to ſuper- 
Rogers. 


ſtition. A  pantilious obſervance of divine laws. 
PuxCTiLiOusxtss {of puzailiexs] niccty, ſcrupulous exafineſs of be. 


Pu ner iox, or Pu'xcTURE 
agate or „ 
> pan of ceremony, With all the 


22 — Sp.] . —— 
religi ceremonies th 
lj: pac and ceremonies thy puncto. — 
pant. Le Lat. 


Fr. puntuale, It. puntual, Sp. 
point, conſiſting i 
earth, this na ſpot. Milton, 2. Nice, —— The The. 


| = . 4. 


a point] 1. Comprizcd in a in a point. 
of time. Brows. 


PuxcTua'LitY, or Pu'xcTUaLNEsSs — Fr. guntnalita, It. 
puntualidad, Sp.] ſcrupulous exahneß _ 
Pu — ob adv. [of A1 y, ſcrupulouly. 

"ay point; with gram- 


PuxcTua'T10N „Fr. LT. 
marians] the act or method of pointing or Griding a Gente into pe- 


vans Fay. 60 I». | 
PuxcTua Lacry in anatomy] an hole in the or 
ey =, + ES alt, fn anmomy] a le i the wok. — 
to 

PuxcTu Sa/ens [with naturaliſts] the firſt mark of of 
an embryo, which ii te place where the arch i ormod, or ha ſpeck 


or cloud in ny hich appears and fecms to before the 
chicken be han bed. my 


Pu'xcTURE Lat. a ſmall wound made 
dry Gr ] prick, any by a 


To Pu'xTuLaTE, verb ad. Ihn, Lat.] to mark with ſmall 
f Woodward. , 


12 [pund-bpeche, Sax. ] an illegal taking of cattle out of 
© gn 
u'xoLE [mulier pumila & obe/a, Lat.] an ill ſhaped, * fat wo- 


Pu'xcEr Lat.] a fiſh. Ainſworth. | | 

Pu'xcexcy [of nge, Lat.] 1. Power of pricking. 2. Heat on 

acrimony. the mind. Pas- 
keenneſa, 


es — — 


22 ag. [prngens, Lat] COS, — 


P Malum, Lat. the pomgranate. 
Pune . lolpey] n 1. Petunefs, ſmallncſs. 2. WeaklinoG, tender- 


101 4 [punir, Fr. and Sp. of puxire, It. and Lat.] 1. 
upon one has committed an 
w correct. 3. To revenge a fault with pain 


Pu'xisunex erer, Fr. 
Pux1'T10N, Fr. [punitio, Lat.] 
 Pu'xiTIVE, adj, [from punio, 
t. Nor any punitive law 
Pu'niTIVExEss [of punitive] 


_ EIS UP days by oy pt ng tending hb 
by en Intereſt [with civilians] is ſuch intereſt of money as is 


given for delay or breach of truſt. 


Puxx [incert. y rang & x Þ gu 4, 
Sax. a little wallet, g. d. an old ſtrumpet, ſhrivelled like leather] a 
why HP 

U NNING, att z parler par pointe, Fr. a ſharp 
2 e e found: in a ſatyrical or | 


3 a quibbler, a low wit, who endcavours at reputa- 


mgs. 
To Puur, verb neat. to play at baſſet and ombre. 
Pu'nTt, a term uſed at the called baſſet. 
Pu'ur, adj. [paijne, Fr.] 1. Lite, inferior, petty, 3 | 


8 half. 2000 . 5 D wretch. 
o Pur. wer om to puppies, to puppy: 
uſed of a bitch bringi 15 Pw 6 

Pu'eiL lla, bes 2. A ſcholar, 
one under al, Lac). The 3. 1 


1 K. Sp. of 
* Pupilo, 70m 


PUR 


J. pillus, Lat. an orphan ; in civil law] a boy or gul not yet arrived at 
4 ftate of „e. 14 years of age the girl, and 21 the boy; 
une under the care of his ian. 

pu“ ritt [of papel) 1. Minority, ianſhip. 2. State of being 
a ſcholar. Thus purg d, her ppi“ thro the gate the brings. Table of” 
Cebes. 
Perita'riTY [of ail] the ſtate or condition of a, pupil. 
<> at. Uaire, Fr. pupillaris, Lat.] pertaming to a pupil 
or w 

Puer'LLa {with oculiſts] the round of the tunica uvea in 
the eve. The reader will find mott exact and curious draughts of the 
ſeveral parts belonging to 7, and ocher $ of the body ; not to ſay 
of anatomy in general (io far as the art of healing is concerned) in 
Roerhaave Occon:m. ah, typis eris illaſtrat. cd. Londin. apud John 


Noon. 

Pr'rrer [of poupte, Fr. pupus, Lat.] 1. A fort of babby, or little figure 
of a man, &c. made to move by lines, c. in a mock drama, on ſtages, 
and in puppet ſhews ; a wooden tragedian. 2. A word of contempt for 
a man or woman | 

PuePET-4.x ſof puiper and rar] maſter of a puppet-ſhow. 

PupyeT-5How (of prpper and /o2w] a mock drama, performed by 
wooden images moved by wire. 

Pu'rris Jena [in anatomy] the vein which ſpreads itſelf about the 
hinder parts of the head. 8 

To Pu' r, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to bring whelps. See To 
Pur. | 

Pueey (of puppe, Teut poupe, Fr. of pupfur, Lat. a baby, Cc. ] 1. A 
whelp or young dog. 2. A word of contemptuous reproach, to a man. 
3. A ſtupid fellow. | 

Pu'sB1i.1xD, aj. [corrupted from poreblina, which is ſlill uſed in Scot- 
land, or of paring, 7. d. poring blind} ſhort- ſighted. near ſighted. 

Pu'asLixoxkss of purblind] ſnortneſs or nearnefs of fight. 

Pu'xcaasable {of purchaſe) that may be purchaſed or bought. 
Locke 


Pu'scnasr [of pourchas, O. F.] 1. A thing bought, or to be bought 
for a price. 2. Any thing of which is taken, And takes poi- 
ſeſſion of his ftores, but he had little joy of the purchaſe. L'Ejtranye. 

Purcuast [in law] ſignifies the buying or acquiſition of lands or 
tenements with money, by deed or agreement; and not obtained by dei- 
cent or hereditary right. 

To Puxcnxase, verb act. [pourchaſs, Fr.] 1. To obtain or get by buy- 
ing, to buy for a price. In the cave which Abraham parc. (erer. 
2. To obtain at any price, as of labour or danger. 3. Io expiate or re- 
com by a fine or forfeit. Nor tears nor praycrs ſhall parchaje out 


« Shakeſpeare. 
Pu'ncnastr [of purchaſe] a buyer, one that gains any thing for a 


wane {with ſailors] is drawing, as they fay, tbe cagſtan pur- 

s apace, i. e draws in the cable apace. | 

RE, adj. tur. Fr. pure, It. and Sp. of parn:, Lat.] 1. Simple, un- 
com , not altered by mixture, mere. 2. Chaſte, modett. n 
worth. 3. Free from corruption, incorrupt, not vitiated by any bad 
practice or opinion. 4. Free ſpot or ſtain, unſullied, not filthy, clean. 
5. Clear, not dirty, not muddy. 6. Not connected with any thing ex- 
trinſic ; as, pure mathematics. 7. Free, clear. 8. Free from guik, in- 
nocent. 9g. Correct, not vitiated with corrupt modes of ſpeech. The 
pure fine talk of Rome. 4ſcham. 10. Mere. In pure pity and good 
nature. L'Eftrange. | 

Punk Mathematics, are arithmetic and geometry, which only treat 

| of number and magnitude, conlidered abitracily from all kinds of 
matter. 


Pu'rELY, adv. [of pure] 1. In a pure manner, not dirtily, not with 
mixture. 2. Innocently, without guilt. 3. Correctly, exactly. 4. 
Merely. | 


Pu'rexEss [of pure; puritat, Lat. purité, Fr.] 1. Purity, clearneſs, 
unmixedneſs, freedom from extraneous or admixtures. 2. Free- 
dom from guilt. 3. Simplicity, exemption from compoſition. 4. Free- 
dom from vitious modes of ſpeech, exactneſs, correctneſs. 5. Inno- 
Puri. nell, Fr.] 1. A fort of ancient trimming for womens gowns, 
made of tinſel, thread, c. called alſo bobbin work. 2. An orna- 
ment about the edges of muſical inſtruments. 

Io Pvu'arie, rb af. peur fler, Fr. profiiare, It.] to decorate with 
2 wrought or flowered border, to embroider. | 
Puri, or Purriew, . {pourfilce, Fr.] a border of em- 


Pu'srLew, or Pu's»Lve ſin heraldry ermins, peans, or any other 


furrs, when they make up a bordure round a coat of arms. 
Purca'xT14, Lat. [in phyſic] purging medicines. 

| Purca'TION, Fr. [pargazione, It. purgacion, Sp. of prrgatio, Lat.] 
the act of ſcouring or cleanſing a thing, by carrying off any impurities 

an i. 

Puscariox, or Pu'scincG [with phyſicians] a purging by ſtool, is 
an excretory motion, quick and frequent, proceeding from a contraction 
of the fibres of the ſtomach and inteſtines, whereby the chyle, excre- 
ments and corrupted humours, either bred or ſent there from other 
— ———— to part till they are quite excluded the 

y. 

PuzcaTiox {in law] the act of clearing one's ſelf of a crime of which 
. | 

Puacariox [in pharmacy] the cleanſing of a medicine, by retrench- 
ing its ſuperfluities, Qc. as ſtones out of dates, tamarinds, c. 

PurcaT1on [with chemiſts] the ſeveral preparations of metals and 
minerals, to clear them of their impurities. 

Po“ au, adj. [purgatif, Fr. purgati un, Lat.) that is of a purging 
quality, having the power to cauſe evacuation downward. | 

PurxGaTIVE, ſubſt. [prrgatif, Fr. purgativo, It.] a purging medicine, 
which evacuates the impurities of the body by ftool. 

Pu'xcarrivEexess [of pargative] purging, purifying, or cleanſing 

Pu'tCATOR a, . [ purgateire, Fr. purgatorivm, Lat.] a certain 
place where the — 4 — hold that the ſouls of . e are 

— by fire, from the blemiſhes they carry with them out of this life, 

ore they are admitted to a ſtate of perfect blifs. Sec PuzcartorIal 
Fire. 


Ne. 73. 


R PUR 


i. e. a fire of the purifyi 
kind. A late popiſh writer tells us. that one part of A 2 
n the fourth century, according to St. Epiphanius, was, tar the prover: 
and alms of the living did the dead no goed. Her. 75, F 3. T. 1. p. gos. 
Againſt whom he 7. e. St. Epiphanius] writes, that the church has 
this raab io from Chrift, that prayers are profitable fir the deat; the” 
= di nat extinguiſh ALL fins. And he gives us a quotation /omerchat 
Fuller fill from his cotem St. Chri/ftom, ** Let us therefore help 
them (i. 6. the dead) for we have before us the expiatory tacritice of the 
whole world ——Perchance we may obtain a fer fad for them 
prayer ; by oblations, chrough the jaints wh: are named with them. 
H-mil. 4. in Fpift. 1 ad Corinth. And then our author breaks out by 
Ww.y of triumph into the following exclamation. ** What a deal of popery 
t> here crowded together in theie few lines of St. Chr;/o/om, 1 i, pur- 
gatory, inveca:ion of ſaints, and what not? Arn Contriwverſy, &c. 
p. 112, 113. Tae reader will find a ſhort but ſuſncient anfuer to all 
under the word Btx ans, or CATAaAPHRYNGIANS; and may (if he 
pleaſe) compare the whole with that paTz or 8156 which St. John, in 
the prophetic vilion, athgns to the GAU arosracy, | mean within 
this very ceatury to which our author appeals : for St. /: 5 places it be- 
tween the fall of Pegar/m, and the irtuption of the xc-:- er 2 nations on 
the Roman cmpire. Rewvelat. chap. 7th, and chap. Sch. ver, 1—6. com 
pared. However, it ſhould not be diffemblcd, that we find {fre gie. of 
this unſcriptural notion /me dc hat carlter in et the M:ntanft; and 
ps that uſe which St. Origen, and ame other ancient writers aſe; i- 
to divine puniſhments in GExEr ar, | mean that they are intended 
for the xEFor MATION of thoic who are not to be claimed by gentler 
means. might have ſome (tho? very flieht] connexion wh this porttai— 
ture of the intermediate ftate. Not hat 1 find st. ( non, in 
this particular, was condemned b. his Ct nf a. tet; bu: only that 3 
took occaſion from hence (invidiouſly enough) to charge him wich de. 
nying the doctrine of future punithinents. Ser Or 7 C 
Oak Nisu, and ErTrxxiry. oa 
To Pure, verb ad. [purger, Fr. Hur, Sp. gare, Ft. and Lat 
1. To evacuate the body by ſtool, 5 carry off ul e 2. , 
cleanſe, to clear. 3. To clear from impurities, fo tu clear one's elf of 
a crime, to clear from guilt, 4. To cla from imprtation fegt 
To iweep or put away impurities. 6. Lo clarify, to defecate. 
To PU wb vent. to have frequent ilonls. | 
Prxck, %. [from the verb; parga, It.] a medic ine that ecacunc; 
the Lody by tov. | 
Plage {from purge] 1. One who clears away any thing noxious. 
: Forge, cathartic. Fake away the unpleifant cite ot che parger, 
acorn. | 
Puziz1coTON, Fr. [purificazione, It. purif. a- ivr, Sp. of prrificatia, 
Lar.] 1. '!he act of purifying or clea / ſing from extraneous mixture. 2. 
The act of cleaning from guilt. 3. A rite performed by th: Hebrews 
after Child-bcaring. 4. {In chemiſtry] the cle+nſing or ſeparating a me- 
tal, mineral, ©-'c. from the mixture of other metal: and drofs. 
PurtFicaTiON of the Virgin Mary, the feltival, otherwiſe called Can- 


Puxcaro'aial, or Pu xcaToRyY-Fire, 


— 3 


dlemas-day. Sce Luke ii. 22—39. 

Purtrica' r E, or PUrIFICA TORY, adj. [of parify ; purificatorio, It. 
furificatorins, Lat.] that is of a cleanſing 1 5. purify Nu. N 

PuriFica'TorY, ſubft. [purificaterium, Lat.] a linen cloth, with 
which a Romiſn prieſt wipes the chalice and his ſin ers after the abſolu- 
tion. | 
Pu'atriks [of purify] one that cleanſes or re nes. | 

To Pu'air v. verb ad. [ purifier, Fr. pr fir, Sp. of furiſcare, It 
and Lat.] 1. To make or render pure or cican. 2. To free from an 
extraneous admixture. 3. To make clear. 4. To free from guilt or 
corruption. 5. To free from pollution, as by luſtration. 6. Jo clear 
from im ies or barbariſms of language. 

To Purity, verb neut. to become pure. | 

Pu'tiLENCE, rather Pu x ul HN, the diſſolution of any thing into a 
thick, ſlimy ſubance, the generation of pus. Se. PurULENCE. 

Pu'x iu [a Perſic word, ſignifying lot: a feat among the Jews, 
held on the 14th of March, appointed by Mordecai in commemoration 
of their deliverance from Himan's confpirary. | 

Pu'risT, . [prrifte, Fr. ] one ſuperſtitiouſly nice in the uſe of words, 

Pu'riTax [of pure] a ſcctary of ti Calviniſtical perſuaſion, fo named 
from proſeſſing to follow the pure v or! of God, in oppofition to all tra- 
ditions, human conſtitutions and author'ties. : 

PuriTaA'K1ICAL [of prritan ; de froritins, Fr. } pertaining to the puritans. 

Pu'RtTAN Vu [of puritan] the principles and dotrincs cf he Puritans, 
a ſet of ancient diſenter from the chur. h of Fn. land. | 

Pu'Rx ir [puritas, Lat. firite, Fr. grits, It. jartoad, Sp.! 1. Pure 
neſs, cleanneis, fre dom trom toulnei; or dirt. 2. lunccence, freedom 
from guilt. 3. Chaſtiy, freedom from contamination of ſexcs. | 

PurL, . {This is juſily fuppoicd by Minſhew to be contracted 
from purfle] 1. An embroidered or puckered border. A triuwmphint cha- 
riot made of carnation velret, enriched with a ard pearl. Sianey. 2. 
A fort of wormwood ale or beer. 

To Punt, verb neut. [Of this word it is doubtful what is the primitive 
ſignification. It is referred 8 to the appearance of a quick 
ſtream, which is always dimpled on the furface. It may come from 
url, a pucker or fringe ; but if, as the uſe of authors ſeems to ſhew, it 
relates to the ſound, it muſt be derived from poria, Su. to murmur, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lye.] See PurrLixG. : 

ToPuxL, verb ad. to decorate with fringes or embroidery 

Pur Royal, canary, with a daſh of wormwood. 

Pu'x Lit u lien or purlieu, Fr. or pouraller, 9. d. for going thro'} 
all that ground near any forett, which havirg been anciently made forelt, 
is afterwards, by perambulations, ſeparated again from the foreſt, ard 
freed from that ſervitude which was formerly fad upon it; the grounds 
on the borders of a foreſt, border, incloſure. | 

Pu'xLIEU Max, one who has land within the purlizu, and forty ſhil- 
lings a year freehold ; upou which account, he is allowed to hunt or 
courſe in his own purlicu, with certain limitations. 

Pu'xLIx a, port. act. of pur [proliguans, Lat.] running with a mur- 
muring noiſe, as a ſtream or brook does. f 

Pu'rLixs {in architecture] thoſe pieces of timber that lie acroſs the 
rafters on the inſide, to keep them from ſink ing in the middle of thei 


length. 
Fo PurLor'N, verb act. [ earliigner, Fr. This word is of doubtts. 


etymology. Skinner deduces it from pour and lin, Fr. Mr. Lye from 
. | 10 L. | pour. 


PUR 
pounllouhnan, Sax. to lic hid] to ſteal, to pilfer, to filch ; properly 
to get privily away. : 
Purtorxts [of puricin] à thief, one who ſteals clandeſtinely 


Puzra'sTY, Jab}. [of pour and parti, Fr.] ſhare, part in diviſion. 


Dawes. 

PURPLE, adj. [ purpura, Lat. . Fr. por pora, It. arte, Sp. 
pur pup, Sax.] 1. A red colour ering on violet. 2. ¶ In poctry] 
red. A purple flood. Dryden. 

To PurPLE, verb aft. [jurpuro, Lat.] to make red, to colour with 

urple. 
n — Fever, a kind of malignant fever having little ſpots on the 
ſkin like the bites of bugs or fleas. But ſee Punrun a Febris. | 

Pu's PLES, H. [without a ſingular] ſpots of a livid red, which break 
cut in malignant fevers, a purple fever. | 

Pu'xPLisH, adj. [of purple] inclining to a purple colour, ſomewhat 


Feier d. quod ſcriptum preportet, Lat ] the tendency of a wri- 
ting or diſcourſe, 


8 3 

To Puxrosk, verb af?. [propofitam, Lat. ſe 

, Sp.] todeſign, to intend, to refolve. _ 
U”'RPOSELY, adv. [of purpoſe] by deſign, 1 ; 

— ad. of purpoſe ¶ propencns, Lat. ſe propoſant, Fr.] in- 

ing. | 

| . or Puxrarsun, ſub/. [prarpris, O. Fr. in old records] 

a cloſe or incloſure; alſo the whole compaſs of a manor. | | 

PurevuRa Febris, Lat. [with phyficians] the purples or ſpotted 

Bruns ſays. Purpura quegue, &c. i. e. the purple alſo has a atu- 

ral ſignification, being applied to thoſe /pors which 1. in the peſtilen- 

tial (or malignant) fevers, and which are called PeTEcnrz. Fereft. 

L. 6. Obſ. 59. 

8 Lat. the ſons of emperors or kings. 

vi 


Puarunk' [in heraldry} is expreiſed in engraving b * al lines 
drawn from a ſiniſter chief, to the dexter baie p int. T is * to 
See Plate Fig. 


confiſt of much red, and a ſmall quantity of bl 
13. 
1 ſaliſt. a ſea- lark. Jinſworth. f 
To Pur, verb nent. to murmur as a cat or leopard in pleaſure. See 
PusrING. 


Pub ax. [in old ſtatutes] a liſt of kerſy-cloth, to prevent deceit in 


leſſening their length. 

Pu“ an ix, fart. ad. of furr [a word formed from the ſound or conti- 
nuation of the letter R] the noiſe of a cat. | 

Pu'zzock, for parrec4, diminutive of pert; a ſmall incloſure or cloſe 
_ of land. 

Puxst [ptors, Brit. bearſe, Fr. borſa, It. bolſa, Sp. byrſa, Lat.] a fort 
of little money bag. De | 

Purst [with the Grand Signior] a gift or gratification of 500 crowns. 

Puxst of Money {in the Levant] t 112 pounds ſterling ; fo cal- 
led becauſe all the Grand Signior's money is kept in purſes or leather-bags 
of this value in the ſeraglio. | 2 

To Puask, werb ad. 1. To put into a purſe. 2. To contract as a 

Pu as Ex [on ſhi J an officer of the king's ſhip, who has the 

of the provi and whoſe office is to ſee that they be „well 

layed and ſtored ; he keeps a lift of the ſhip's company, and down 
the day of cach man's admittance into pay. 

Purse kr [of purſe and net; with hunters] a net, of which the 
mouth is drawn — 1 11 9 — rabbits. 

PURSE-PROUD, adj. e up with money. 
 Pvu'rStEvanT 2 1 Fr. 41 which is better] 

an officer, a ſort of ſerjeant at arms, a meſſenger who attends upon the 


0 king in an army; alſo at the council - chamber or table, to be ſent u 


auy ſpecial occaſion or meſſage; but more efpecially for the apprehend- 
| — 4. perſon who has been guilty of an offence. | 

Pu'xsSinNess, or Pu'tSLVENESS [of purſy ; n, Fr.] ſhortneſs of 
breath. 


PursINEss [in horſes] is an oppreſſion which deprives a horſe of the i 


| liberty of reſpiration, and is occaſioned by ſome jon in the paſ- 
ſage of the lungs. | 
8 Fr. porcelane, It. portulaca, Lat.] an herb. 
PUX&SU ABLE, ad}. Lo purer] that may be purſued. 


Puxsv'axce [of purjue ; of pour and ſuivant, Fr.] in proſecution, 


proceſs, ia conſequence, or according to 


Purzc'axT, adj. [of purſue ; purſurvant, Fr.] done in conſequence or 
proſecution of a thing. | 
Lo Pussu'x, . ad. [pourſuivre, Fr. perſeguitare, It. perfſegerr, Sp.] 


of per /equer, Lat.] 1. To follow or run after, to chaſe in hoſtility. 2. 
To — to continue any purſuit, to carry on a defign. 3. To imi- 
tate, to follow as an example. 4. To endeavour, to attain. We hap- 
pineſs purſue. Prior. | | 

To Puxsuk, verb neut. to go on, to proceed. 

Puasv'ER ſof purſue ; qui perſeguitur, Lat.] a follower, or one who 
purſues in hoſlility. | 

Puxsu'ix. ſubft. [porrſuite, Fr.] 1. The act of following with hoſtile 

intention. 2. . to attain. * May ge 
| Pu'axsuivax r. /u/ urſui want, Fr.] a meſſenger, an atten- 
dant on the dib 14 v, 

Po“ as v, adj. eff Fr.] "FATTY fat. | | 

Pu'tTENANCE [afpurtenaxce, Fr.] a thing appertaining to another; 
1 rr 1 * 6 —_ 

To Purve'y, verb af. ur voir, Fr. proveer, 1. To provide 
with conveniencies. This — is now obſolete. * o procure. 

To Pua vx v, verb nen. to buy in proviſions. 

Purve'YAxCE [of purvey] 1. Proviſion. Spenſer. 2. AR of ſupply- 
ing with proviſions, the providing of corn, fuel, victuals, and other ne- 
IT for the king's — — of victuals. Great and con- 
tinual parteyances that are made upon them. Bacon. 

Purve YER, or Puavt “xo [of purvcy ; pourverer, Fr.] 1. A ſup- 
plier, a provider of victuals. 2. A procurer, a pimp. 

Pusvit'w, . [poureca, Fr.] a proviſo, a providing clauſe ; a law- 
word for the body of an act of parliament, beginning with, Ir being en- 
acted; and thus a ſtatute is faid to fan vfor a preamble and up a pur- 


4c. 


fever. ſel 


PUT 


Pu'zvtanct, or Pv'xuLExCY, generation of pus or matter. 

Pu'nuLEexT, %. Fr. (paralentzs, Lat.] full of corrupt matter, mar. 
conſiſting of pus or the running of wounds. : 
U'RULENTNESS [of paralentus, 2 and ze/s] fullneſs of matter or 


corruption. 
Pus, /obft. Lat. corruption or thick matter, iſſuing from a wound or 
. © Em aqua; en we TTvoy; dane. Hippoc. Apberijm, |. - 
45. 15. On which Galen gives us the following note: Not every 
ſpitting of blood is followed by ſpitting of u:; but that which is malig. 
nant ; and ſuch is that which is from the Luxcs.” But N. B. Not eve: 
ulcer in the is incurable; I could produce one or two inliances o: 


this kind in the courſe of my practice. 
To Pusu, verb ad. 
force or drive by im 


Dryden. he. 
„ -—* 


. Atterbury. 6. A tudden emergency. 7. [Pula, 

a pimple, wheal, effloreſcence. * 2 9 85 
Pu'sntga [of paſs] one that puſhes forward. 
Pu'sners, Canary birds that are new flown, and cannot feed them. 
Pvu's , adj. ſof enterpriſing. vigorous. rous. "HP 
dee. 447 and an] a childiſh play with pins puſtcd al- 


7. 

Pustrra'ninous, adj. [pufillanime, Fr. puſfillanimo, It. pufilanime, Sp. 
of pufillns, very line? and a, Lat. the mind] cowardly, 8 
hearted, meanipirited. He became pufi/lanimons. M codward. 
PusriLLAantmiTY, or PuSILLa'N140UsxEss ¶ puſillanimits, Fr. of Lat. 
Pufillanimitas, It. pufilanimidad, Sp.] want of courage, meanneſs of ſpi- 
rit. A law of pufiilanimity and fear. Bacon. | 

Puss (prob. of parring] 1. 1 he ſondling name of a cat. 2. The 


man's term for a 


„ex 
is Daniſh, according to Junius] 1. ob 
in any place. And there he put the man. 
ſituation. When he had pur them all out, 
To place in any ſtate or condition. Pat me in a fl 
4. Jo repoſe. They pu? their truſt in him. 1 Chronicles. 5. 


Not to pat the quickly again to robuſt 

Dn = 

To apply. I his hand | 
un 4 


P 
. 18. To 
drun- 


upon 22. To put by; to turn off, to di- 
ret. A fright hath pur agve fit. Grew. 23. To put by; to thruſt 
aſide. To ſo i 


fin from that ex 


* 


AY — 1 
ciſe. To pat in ſractict intent. 0 z. 
3 atk Put off th ſhoes from off thy feet. my 
Rope to ptme of wih an ith ſome excuſe or iu 
| to put me off with an „36. To 3 to delay, to 
defer. — — that he 2— a 
to-day, may without danger pat it off to to-morrow. Wake. 
off ; to pals fallaciouſly, periuading them to a confidence. 
put off the care of their ſalvation to ſome future opportunity 
To tut off ; to diſcard. 39. To put 
trude. And then pur them off upon a cy. 
40. To put on or pe to impute, to charge. They put apor him 
crime of "felony. Clarendon. 41. To put on or upon; to inveſt 
cloaths or covering. And give me bread to eat and raiment to pur en. 
Geneſis. 4. Toput on; to forward, to promote, to incite. This came 
handſomely to put on the peace. Bacon. 43. To put on or bn; to im- 
le, to inflict. Fallacies we are apt to pur apon ourſelves. Locke. 


7 


o put on; to aſſume, to take. No quality ſo contrary to nature, 
which one cannot effect and par os occaſion. Swift. — * To pat 
over; to refer. For the certain ge of that truth, I par you vo 


to heaven and to my mother. Shakeſpeare. 46. To put out; W 2 


. 


PUT 


aſury. He that putrerh not ant his money to uſury. P/almr. 47. To 

— It would oftentimes — 22 
48. To put emt; to 1 Trees plantcd too deep for love of 
approach to the ſun, forſake their firſt root, and hn v another more to- 
wards the top of the earth. Bacon. 49. To put out; to extend, to pro- 
rude. When ſhe travailed, the one pat ont his hand. Gene/is. 50. To 
put out ; to expel, to drive from. I am pat cat of the ſtewardſhip. Se. 
Luke. $1. To put ont; to make public, to give to the world. They were 
putting out Curious lamps of the ſeveral edi Addijon. 52. To put out ; 
to diſconcert. That et a man ont of his precept. Bacon. 53. To put 
ro; to kill by, to punith by. I bey were par all te the ſword. Facon. 54. 
To put to it; to diltreſs, to perplex, to preis hard. And were more 

to it how to meet with accommodations by the way, than how to go thi- 
ther. Addiſon. 55. To put to; to aſſiſt with. Zelmane would have put 
4 her helping hand. Sidney. 56. To put to death ; to kill. That the 
king had a purpoſe #2 put te death Edward K Bacon. 57. To 

t together ; to — * one = AB. 
made a greater progreſs than all ages ett . Burnet. 58. 
To put wþ; to paſs unrevenged. 2 are not to he pur 
»p. Addiſon. 59. To put wp; to emit, to cauſe to germinace ws HR 
Hartſhorn ſhaven or in ſmall pieces mixed with dung and wate - 
teth up muſhrooms. Bacon. 60. To put up; to expoſe ny v as, bel 

are put wp to ſale, 61. To put wp; to ſtart. Whilit I am follow- 
ing one Character, I am croſſed in my way by another, and par 
variety of odd creatures, that they foil the ſcent. Addi/ov. 62. To put wp; 
to hoard. Himſelf never =P any of the rent, but diſpoſed of it. 
Spelman. 63. To put up; to hide. Why fo earnefty ſeek you to put up 
letter. Shakeſpeare. 64. To put upon; to incite, 2 The 
great preparation put the king ape the reſolution. Clarendon. 65. To 
put upen; to — upon. 66. To put upon trial; to or 
ſammon to a ſo and judicial examination. They ſhall be fur every 
one »p9r: his own trial, and receive ju . Locke. 

To Pur, verb nent. 1. To go or move. In the fir ſt purting up it cool- 
eth in little portions. Bacen. 2. To ſhoot or germinate as plants. The 
ſap delighteth more in the earth, and therefore putteth Gownward. Ba- 
cen. 3. To ſteer a veſſel. A conſiderable number of men of war ready 
to put to ſea. Addiſon. 4. To put forth; toleave a port. They have put 

ferth the haven. & ale ſpeare. 5. To put forth; to ſhoot out, to bud as 
| Nettles pat frrtb in abundance. Bacon. 6. To put in; to enter 
a haven. The ſhip put in at Samos. Pope. 7. To pat infer; to claim, 
to ſtand candidate tor. I know not wh it do not put in for the name 
of virtue. Locke. 8. To put in ; to offer a claim. Attrologers may here 
put in, and plead the fecret iniluence of this ſtar. Brown. 9. To put off; 
to leave the land. The hackney boat was putting off. Add:ſon. 10. To 
put over ;; to fail croſs. Coaſting along from C „a city of the 
main land, to which he put ever and took it. Abbot. 11. To put toſea; 
to ſet fail, to begin the courſe. — wich a fleet. Arbuthnor. 
12. To put wp ; to offer one's ſelf a 
a king, when ſeveral pur up. LEffrange. 13. To put 
to bring one's ſelf forward. With this he put up to my lord. Swift. 14. 
To put up with; to ſuffer without reſentment. As he put »p with that 
_ affront ably. Addiſon. | 
Pur, /ubf. [from the verb] 1. An action of diſtreſs. The ſtags was 


a forced put, and a chance rather than a choice. L'Efrange. 2. A ru- 

2 Queer country puts extol 

ucen Beſs's reign. Bramjon. 3. Put off, excuſe, ſt:5ft, ge. 
fox's put off is inſtructive. Shakeſpeare. 


Pur, a game at cards. | 

To Pur, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play at the game of put. 

Pu“ rac [of putain, Fr.] fornication on the woman's fide, proſtitu- 
tion on her part. 


3 [putari/me, Fr.] a whore's trade, way of living of a pro- 
ſtit t ? 


PuTa'T1vE, adj. [of fatarif, Fr. putative, It. putativus, of puts, Lat. 
to think] my — Tho! the be only a putative, and not a 
true and real wife. He. 

PuTcnra'mints {in Virginia, &c.] a fruit, a ſort of damſons. 

Pu“ rid, adj. [futidas, Lat.] ſtinking, nafty, ſtale, rank; alio mean, 


low, worthleſs. All imitation is pu7:4 and ſervile. Shakeſpeare. 
Pu'ripness [of patid] ſtinkingneſs, meanneſs, vi . 
Pu“ rrocx, or Pu“ r roc [with ] a ſhort piece of timber to 
de put in a hole in building of ſcaffolds : They are pieces that lie 


horizontal to the building, one end lying into it, and the other end reſt- 

ing on the ledgers, which are thoſe pieces that lie to the ſide of 

che building. Put ags are pieces of timber or ſhort poles, about ſeven feet 
long, to bear the boards ſtand on, to work and to lay bricks and 
mortar Moxon. | 


A patredinens ferment coagulates all humours. Fer. 
PUTREFA'CT10N, Fr. 13 It. of patrefa&is, Lat.] the act of 
making rotten, the ſlate of growing rotten. 
PuTREFA'CTIVE, adj. ¶ putrefacio, Lat.] making rotten, putrifying. 
PUTREFa'CTIVENESS [of putrefafive] putrefying quality. 
To Pu razr, verb af. [putrefacis, Lat. Futrefier, Fr. jutrefare, It. 
poorir, Sp.] to corrupt with rottenneis, to make rotten. 5 
To Pura, werb neut. to rot. Bacon. 3 
PuTrE'sCENCE [of putreſco, Lat.] the ſtate of rotting. In the com- 
mon pntreſcerce it may elevation. Browns. | 
PuTRE'SCENT, 4%. [putreſcens, Lat ] becoming rotten. Arbutbnot. 
Pu'TrID [purride, Fr. putrido, It. do, Sp. putridus, Lat.] corrupt, 
rotten. 
Pu“ raid Fever, a kind of fever, where the humours putrefy, which is 
commonly the caſe after great evacuations, great or exceſſive heat. 
Nuincy. But, with Botzxnaave, a continued purrid fever, is, © that 


which ſprings from causESs GREATER than a ſimple inflammation,” and, 
as a commentator adds, where the blood has contracted ſuch 
a Jentor, as 


precludes its paſſage thro? the capillary veſſels.” 

Pu'TrzIDNEss [of p] corruptedneſs, rottenneſs. 

 Pu'rTTER (of par] 1. One who puts. Dreamers upon events, and 

putters of caſes. L'Eflrange. 2. 2 

Pu rr mcs, H. [of put and fone] a ſtone to throw off one's hand. 
In ſome parts of Scotland. ftones for the ſame purpoſe are laid at the 

22 which they call parting ſlones tor trials of ſtrength. 


u'rToc, fubft. [derived by Minſhew from buteo, Lat.] 1. Birds of 
prey. The „ hawk, puttoc, and cormorant. Peacham. 2. A kind 
of long-winged kite, a buzzacd. 8885 


put ont their candles. Boyle. and 


This laſt age has 


ſuch a colour 


The beaſts met to chuſe 
z to advance to, 


Puraz'bixous, adj. [fatredinis, of putreds, Lat.] linking, rotten. 


PYR 


Pu*rTocs [in a ſhip] ſmall ſhrouds which go from the main, fore, 
miſſen-maſts, to the round top of thoſe matis, for the mea to ger 


into the caps or tops of thoſe matts. 
Pu'tTy [ petee, Fr.] 1. A powder uſed in poliſhing metals, glaſs, 
marble, &c. made of calcined tin. I once mended conſiderably, by 


grinding it on pitch with patty, and leaning on it very eaſily in the 
grinding, leſt the putty ſhould ſcratch it. Nexwron. 2. A kind of ce- 
ment or compoſition uſed by painters in flopping holes in wainſcot, 
and by plaziers to faſten glaſs in ſaſhes. ; 

To Pu'zzLE, verb ad. I prob. 5 4% to paſſe, of g. Shinrer) 1. To 
embarraſs, to put to a ſtand, to perplex, to gravel, io tcaze. 2. To 
make intricate, to entangle. 

To Po'zzrz, verb next. to be bewildcred in one's own notions, to be 
oy 

V'22LE, ſ«bft. [from the verb] perplexity, an embarraſſment, a di- 
culty ; alſo a nafty fluttiſh 2 a low — | 

Pu'zzLER [of puzzle) he who puzzles. 

Pu'zzL1NG, part. of to putzle [q. d. p fling or 7-2] perplexing, Sc. 


Pu'zzLIxGKEss [of puzzling] perplexinguefs, an emburraſſing qua- 


lity. | 
Praxz'rsia Iv. Gr. ] a feſtival celebrated by the Athenians in 
the month Pya » aniwering to our September. 


Pr-zaro Horje, is one that has white ipots upon a coat of another 


as bay, iron-gray, or dun colour, like that of a pie or mag pie. 
Py-Ba'LDXxESs rf > bald) the quality of being of — — 

 Prexo'sryLE [un Me, eg, frequent, and 52a, Gr. column] 
in antient architecture, a fort of building, where the columns fland very 
cloſe to one another; one dia: eter and a half of the column being 
only allowed for the intercolumniation. 

YCXO'TICS, ſabft. [muxrrixa, of , Gr. denſc] medicines which 
2 fu an aqueous nature, and have the faculty of cooling and con- 

ng. | 

Pre [pica, Lat. pie, Fr.] a bird. See Pix. | 
Pre'Los [ug, Gr.] a hollow veſſel to waſh in, a bathing tub. 
PYELos [in anatomy | a cavity in the brain, through which ihe phlegm 
paſſes to the palate and noſtrils. | 
Py'carc, ſubft. a bird. Ain worth. 3 
Px'cua [of wryuy, Gr. the filt ; alſo a meaſure that equals the length 
of the arm from the elbow to the hand, when the fiſt is cloſed] a man 
TIE SINN ſtature. 6 ode 
"YGME'AN, a. [of pygmy] belonging to a pygmy. Mi ter. 
PrY'cur, i. [ premee, 2 —— Gr. pygmeas, Lat.] a dwarf, 
a_ the nation of pygmies. See PYemits. 

YGM 3 '0-GERANOMACHY [of ouypar®, a p'gmy, vr, cranes, 
and nan. Gr. hight) the fight, or battle of the prgmees 88 cranes 
Of which Mr. Addiſon has given us a moſt entertaining deicription in 
his poem, which bears that title: SOL 
| A 1 Pennatas acets, K PE „ 

autts [muypaic, (r] a fabulous people of the antients, who are 
Jaid to be perpetually at war with the Cranes, and being not above one 
cubit high, or three ſpans, are ſai to have all their houſhold ſtuff, and 
even the natural produttion of their country, proportiom.ble. Their wo- 
men were ſaid to bear children at tive years old, and to grow cid at 
eight Pliny places them in the Et Indies, Strabo in the remoteſt parts 

Africa, and Ariitotle near the river Nile in Egypt. The Cranes, ſays 
Ariſtotie, when invading them, come from the plains of Sc3thia to the 
meadows, where flows the Nile ; as Euflathius, in his comment on the 
3d book of Homer's Ilia, obſerves; to which I may add, and 
- naturaliſ had no better authority for his aflertion, than that line of 
per- | 


| — E 4 aer | | 
But to purſue the fable ſomewhat further, it io reported, that they ride up- 
on goats in the ſpring time, armed, and march towards the fea-fide to 
3 their eggs, or elſe the cranes would deſtroy 


Py'ctR, or Py'car, a ſmall ſhip or herring boat. | 

Pyro's us, Lat. [wixup®-, of win, a gate, and ge, Gr. to keep; 
with anatomiſts] the lower orifice of the ventricle, or mouth of the ſto- 
mach, which lets the meat out of the ſtoma ch into the inteſtines. 

Pro'sts, Lat. [of www, Gr. matter} 2 collection of pus or matter in 
any part. | | | 
Py'eowpErR. See Prrowokx. . | | 
Fa, [ppramide, Fr. piramide, It. and Sp. pyraruis, Lat. of ev- 
bages, Of yg, Gr. fire, becauſe flames of fire grow trom a breadth at bot- 
tom, to a ſharp point} a ſolid ſtanding on a ſquare baſis, and —_— 
at the top in a point; or a body whoſe bale is a polygon, and w 
ſides are plain triangles, their ſeveral wy mecting together in one point. 

Preamp [in architecture] a ſolid, 


nd. 
8 Pyaaufd, the figure which the rays drawn out in length from 
any object, through any tranſparent medium {where they end in a point) 
make to the eye. 

Pryra'miDat, or Preaut'bical., ah. [of pramid; pyramidal, Fr. 
prramidalis, Lat.] having the form of a pyramid. The 2yramidical idea 
of its flame. Locke. | 

Prra'miDal Number: [in arithmetic} are the ſums of polygonal num- 
bers, collected after the ſame manuer as the polygon numbers themſelves 
are extracted from arithmetical progreſſions. 

PyRAMIDA'LE Corpus [with anatomiſts] a plexus of blood veſſels on 
the back of the tees, called fo from its pyramidal form, the fame as cor- 
pus variceſum. 

Prramipa'les Muſculi [in anatomy] certain muſcles which take 
their name from their reſemblance to a pyramid ; certain muſcles of the 
noſtrils and the abdomen, the laſt of which lie upon the loweſt tendons 
of the recti; ſo that as they procced from the os pubis. the higher they 
climb the narrower they grow, and end about the navel in che white ſeam, 
or linea alba. 

Przamina Lia, Lat. [in anatomy] the pyramidal muſcles, certain 
veſſels which the ſemen. 

PyramiDa'Lis, Lat. [in anatomy] a ſmall muſcle of the abdomen, on 
the lower part of the rectus. 

PyRAMIDICALLY, adv. [of fyramidical] in the form of a pyremid. 
Thus they riſe ppramidically. Broome. 

Praui'bicalx Ess [of pramidical) a pyramidical form. 


Praa- 


| maſly edifice, which from a 
a ſquare, trianglar, or other baſe, riſes diminiſhing to a vertex or 


PYR 


PYX 


Freao'craentr [of map, and yrafwe, Gr.) a deſcriber of Chemical PrtoTECHxyY, is the art of managing and apply ir g fire ja 


ramids. 
oe > ON od and rep, Gr. deſcrip- 
tion] a deſcription of pyrami : 

Prnamibor'd pc -- a pyramid, and dee, Gr. form] is what 
is ſometimes a parabolic ſpindle, and is a folid figure formed by 
the revolution of ö round its baſe or greateſt ordinate. 

Py's 1515, . Lat. a pyramid. Bacon. 

PVE. . [ pra, Lat.] a pile to be burnt. The funeral pyre. 
Dryden 


, Gr.] wild or baſtard pellitory. 

of wvgerS-, Gr. a fiery diſeaſe or fever] medicines 
which cure . This application of the word [wvpere;] to 
ſerers, is as old as Host: 


Ka. Ts pf w @upeTor d⁰ν⁰,. Efe reren 

Iliad, lib. 22. 1. 13. 

1 [ vfrrehe, Gr. ] a diſcourſe, deſcription, or treatiſe 
ers. 


9 . 
Py 'ztETHRUM [@v 


Pyet'TiCs, fubft. 
fevers. 


Pyri'as1s, Lat. {wupac, of f , Gr. fire] a precious ſtone of a black oor, will frequently oblige the voice to r on the immediately 


colour, which, being rubbed, burns the finger. 1 
Prairo'nuis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the thigh, which re- 
ceives its name from ics fi bling that of a pear. 
Pyr1'TEs [ wupira;, of cf, Gr. fire] a ſemi-metal, ſuppoſed to be the 
of copper, or the matrix or ore in which that metal is formed, 
f&reſtone. Pyrites contains ſulphur, ſometimes arſenic, always iron, and 
ſometimes copper. i dada ard. | | : 

Py — Terabon, Gr. g. 4. fire · throwing] fire-balls, certain fire- 
works 9 7 8 
PrroBO'LICAL, adj. _ pertaining to pyroboli, or the art 

making fire-balls, ty Fe. f 1 | 
Prro'BOLIST, a maker of fire-works, c. | 
Prro'BoLY [of wy, fire, and ge-, Gr. a caft] the art of throwing 

or making of fire-works. 7 2 
Praot kus [of yy, fire, and 6, Gr. wine] the rectifed ſpirit of 


wane. 

Pyro'trts [in horſemanſhip] of one tread, or what the French call 
de la tete a la queve, are entire and very narrow turns made by a horſe 
upon one tread, and almoſt one time, ſo that his head is placed where his 
tail was, without putting out his haunches. 

Prot rs, of two pills, are turns of two treads upon a ſmall compaſs 
of ground, almoſt of the length of the horſe. | 
Y'ROLA, Lat. [in botany | the herb winter- green. 

Pr'roMaxcy | mu;ouarna, of Te, fire, and party Gr. divination] 
a divination by the tire of the facrihce. ON 

PyrxOTkCHNlan, or PYROTECHN1'Cian [of ve, fire, and vnn, 
Gr. an artiſcer] a —_— fire-works, 7 {killed in pyrotechny. 

PrroTE'CHNIC, adj. technique, Fr. — ining to pyrotechuy, or 
the art of — — or ſkilful in fire · works. 
Paso ca [ purotechnie, Fr. wugrrexna, of wg, fire, and Typ", 

Gr. art.] the art of making 
or pleaſure ; alſo chemiſtry, which makes uſe of fire, as the chief in- 
Rrument of its operations. | | 


, Calcinations, ſublimations, c. 

Metallic Praorgcnxx, the art of fuſing, refining, and Preparing 
Military Py noTECHxy { ov 4, Gr.] is the doctrine of artifci 
fire-works and fire - arms, — n ſiructore and uſe both gf — 
uſed in war, for the attacking of fortifications, Cc. cannons, bon. b, 
granades, gunpowder, wildfice, &c. and thuic made for diverſion, Fg 
| ts, rockets, Sc. : 

Y _— [= of Ong. Geng nc, 3 which be. 

applied to , vi „and cauſe rednefs or bliſters 
_— ſkin, or that — bo can to a cruſt or ſcab. 

Py xx#mic Dance, the name of a dance among the antients, which 
conſiſted chiefly in the nimble turning cf the body, and ſhifting every 
part, as if it was done to avoid the ſtroke of the enemy. 

Przzu'civs [Ta x, Gr.] a foot in Greek or Latin verſe, con- 
fiſting of two ſhort ſyltables. 

Milton (if I'm not miſtaken) by a moſt judicious uſe of this m4 

enſui 
word; i. e. to lay che ait where the pet bimjelf intended it ; as * 
— Till one greater man 
Bo Reſtore vs, and REGAIN the bliſsful ſeat. | 

Pr'aazo, the Greck philoſopher, the firſt founder of the Sceptics, 
who taught that there was no certainty of any thing. 

PrnrHo'xiSM, H. [from rr, the founder of the Sceptics] ſcep- 
ticiſm, univerſ:] doubt, the dotrine and principles of Pyrrho. | 

PyxRrnoPotc!'Los Ioan, Gr.] a kind of marble with red 


ſpots, of which the Egypuans made pillars which they dedicated to the 


PYTHacoRE'ax Stem, fo called, on account of its being maintained 
by Pythagoras; is a iyſtem in which the ſun is ſuppoſed to reſt in the 
center of our ſyſtem of planets, and in which the earth is carried round 
him annually, in a tract or between Venus and Mars. It is the 
— vw of any, and the ſame with the Copernican. See Cor a- 
NICAN Syſtem, 

>... Theorem, is the 47th propoſition of the firſt book of 
Euclid ; namely, that the ſquare of the hypotenuſe of a right angled 
triangle is equal to the ſquare of the two other ſides. 

PYTHAGORE'ax15xt [of Pytbagoras] the doctriue or principles of the 

ns 


PyrTrace'ric Terractys, a point, a line, a ſurface, and a ſolid. 
 PrY'TH14, the Pythian games celebrated in Greece in honour of Apol- 
lo; alfo the prieſteſs of Apollo. 

Py*"raoxess [ Hi, Lat. of erSvwices, Gr.] a woman poſſeſſed 
with a familiar or propheſying ſpirit, called . 

Proteus [wuwkzc;, of Tvw, pus, curruption, and axe, Gr. to draw] 
an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons for the evacuating of corrupt matter from 
the cavity of the breaſt, or any ſinuous vicer. ; 

Pyx it, Lat. wvf, Gr. a veſſel in which Roman Catholics keep 


'Pr'x1s [in anatomy] the cavity of the hip bone. 


fire-works, the act of employing fire to ule the hoſt 


QUA 

: Roman, N. „Italic, M, q, Engliſh, p. Saxon, are the 
mA _— — 2 but — Hebrews, 
it is commonly in their alphabet, expreſs it by 
9 cp or cw, as cpellan, or cwellan, to kill. is a con- 


and Aſiatics have not this letter; and the Saxons, tho” 
ſonant borrowed from the Latin or French. This letter g always hath 


the vowel following it; ſu that gu is in Fngliſh pronounced as by the 
Italians and Spaniards cxw, as quail, queen, queer ; quoit, which 
is ſpoken according » the rater od che Prot ent. he name of the 


1 from gaeue, French, tail, its form being that of an O with a 


O_ſamong the ancients] a numerical letter ſtanding for 500. 
Luith a daſh, ſtood for 500000. 
1 an abbreviation of guaſf, Lat. as though; and alſo of Qreſtio, 


t. 
E. D. {with mathematicians] ſtands for gzed erat demonſirandum, 

12 e. U 2 was to be — or | | 

Q. D. ſtands for quaſi dium, Lat. i. e. as if it were ſaid. 

QE. F. [in mathematics] ſtands for gued erat faciendum, Lat. i. e. 
which was to be d b n e 

Q. PL. [in phyſical preſcriptions] ſignifies quantum placet, Lat. i. e. 
as much as you __ 
QO. V. ſtands or quantum Tis, Lat. i. e. as much as you will. 

Q. S. [in phyſicians bills] ſtands for quantum ſoffcit, Lat. i. e. a 
ſuſcient quantity, or as much as will do. 

Quas [quabbe, Du. derived by Skinner from gobio, the Latin name] 
a kind of fiſh, called by ſome a water-weaſel. 

To Quack,verb next. [quacken, Du. ] 1. To cry — — make 
a noiſe like a duck. This word is often written guaake, to expreſs the 
ſound better. 2. To chatter boaſtingly, to talk loudly and oftenta- 


ouſly. 
Seek out for plants with ſignitures, 
To quack of univerſal cures. Hudibras. x 
—_ of quack, Teut. frivolous] 1. A boaſtful pretender to arts 
which he does not underſtand. Schools and pulpits are full of gzack:, 
jugglers, and plagiaries. ZE/razge. 2. A vain boaltful pretender to 


phyſic, one who proclaims his own medical abilities in public places, 3. 


QUA 


See 
— „ 1 = wor IE 5 
UA'CRING, part. ad. UACK, whi of quacken, Du.] mak- 
ing a noiſe as ducks do; —— i — J | 
— [of quacken, Du. lying, c. trifling] the practice of 
Qvua'cxsaLver [ef quack and ſalve, Du. an ointment, qwack-ſalware, 
Sv. quack-ſalver, Du. quack-ſaiber, Ger.) a mountebank, a bold and ig- 
norant pretender to phyſic, one who brags of medicines or ſalves, a me- 
dicaſter, a charletan. Saltimbancoes, guaci/ſalvers and charletans de- 
ceive the . Brown. 
Ua'DRA, any ſquare frame or border in 1 | 
3 pannel of painting, or other — mon cn 
QuapDRaGe Mini 82 ] four muſcles of the thigh. 
—— mica [g. d. the goth Sunday after 
y immediately i Ao h 
Quapracesma, Lat. the forticth. | 
QUaDRAGE'SIMAL, adj. Fr. [quadrageſimalis, of quadregeſima, Lat.] 
pertaining to Lent, uſed in Lent. 
— — in times of „it was 2 thing for 
people to viſit their mother-church on Mid-lent Sunday, to make their 
ings at the high altar; and the like ſuperſtitious ion was per- 
being 
were 


— Fo 


] the 


formed 
in the Whitſun week: but theſe proceſſions and oblations 
commuted for a payment called Pentecoſtals or Whitſun farthings, 
changed into a cuſtomary payment, and called agefimal;. 
— [in ] a — 2 ſtaff con ___ _ verſes. 
ADRA'NGLE, Fr. cho, It. angulo, Sp. lus, 
Ar 


as many ſides; as a ſquare, 


QuapRa'NGULAR, adj. [quadrangulaire, Fr. quadrangolare, It. of 
9 to, or in the form of a quadrangle, 


uare. 
Qua'praxr [among the Romans] 1. Three ounces in weight, the 
fourth part of a pound troy ; or the quarter of any integer, divided into 


twelve parts. 2. The quarter of a circle. In each quadrant of — 


dle of the ecliptic. Hr. 3. [Rradrars, Lat.] a mathematical ĩnſtru- = of latur, Lat. fide] having tour fides. ';accd on a ga-. urcr i 
ment of great vic in a%uunomy, navigation, Cc. that is triangular, and . Weicduard. 

cuntnins juſt te: Wurth part of a circle, containing 90 degrees; and of. QranritattraAL Figares [in geometry | are thoſe whoſe Hue 324 tour 
teatimes the ſpace cont med between a quadrant arch and two radii, per- right lines, and thoſe making tour angles. and they are cite: a vary 


en icular one to another in the centre of a circle, is called a quadrant. lellogram, a trapezium, rectangle, tquare. rhombus vr rhomboides. 
dee Plate V. Fig 10. i5 : Quanta TERALSESS {of guacriiaters | the property ut having i vr 
Gunter 5 QA Nr. See C3IUNTER 5 DPnadrant. 


, lp fides, right lined, forming as many angles. 

Hadley's QUzvr vm, an mitrument invented by the late ingerious Qvravar'iLa, a ſmall troop or company of ervaliers, pompouily drei 
Mr. Hadley, tor taking the altitude of the tun, ftars, Oc. at ſea, This fed and mounted for the pertormance of caroalcls, jus. cute, 
intt-ument is ſuperio te any oacy hitherto invented. and conhits of an running at the ring, and other diwertilemente of gallants x. 
octant, or one e.xhta part of a circle. ABC (Plate VII. Fig. 8.) he Quvavar'i, abſt. a game at cards io called. 
index, D, the ſpeculum. N. two horizontal giafies, Fand G, two ſcreens, Qvua'vrix, facht. [quadrinus, Lat.] a mite, a fmal! piece of money in 
K N. and two hit anes, HI. it will be unneceſſary to ſay any value about a tarthing. 
thing farther of this 1 wnent, as thee is always a book containing its Qvuaprixo'u as [of quatucr and nomina, Lat.] confilting of four 
ules given with it. denominations or naracs. 


QuapnracT of Ait {of an artinicil globe] a thin braſs plate di- 


Qu: ) | ob ans NO⁰iα, Ra [in algebra] roots which conſiſt of four 
vided into 99 degrees. 434 Eitel to the meridian. names or parts. 
Quapravr [with gunners} an initrunzent uſed in levelling, mount- Quabstrsarirx, ad}. [of quatuer, and partiinr, Lat.] divided into 
ing. and lowering a pc of urdunnce. four parts. 
L - g 6 no s * Bs . * . * * . * 
sr, . (Of ge ran, jarrantalis, Lat.] pertaining to Quarrira'ktItTELY, adv. [of guadripariite] in a quadripartite 
a quadrant, included in tne luucth pt of a clicle. . diſtribution. 


QuaoRa'xTAL, AH. {among the Romans] 1. A meaſure for mea-- QvavrtrarTI TION 
ſaring of liquids 2. A fure » hich is every where ſqu. ue. 

Quavra'xTar 112g | with reoartricizns] a ſphecrica! triangle like 
a die, having a quadraic tor one of its des, and one rigat angle. plants whoſe itowers have four leaves or petals. 


Quavrar [iu atiroiogy] an u pect of the heave ly bodies, wherein Qua'privent, alt. [quaariremis, Lat.] a gailey or veſſel that has 
they are diſtant from each other a quadrant, or go degrees, the ſame as four oars on a ſide. 


[of guadripartite) a diviſion by four, or the 
taking the fourt.1 part of any quantity or number. : 
QuapeiPiy'LLOVS, aj. {of quatuor, Lat. and 94224, Gr. a leaf} 


ile. QuADKISY LLABLE, fubft. ¶ auadriſjl abus, of quatior ard Via 
: : „DRIN L . 5 : , Qui: HOP NN #;llata 
Quapra'ra Lrgis (among the Romans] a legion that confifted of Lat | confilling of tour iyLables. 
4900 men. 8 | a ET Quva"privaLlves, ſubjt. 1. Doors vith four fulls. 2. In botany} 
Qua"oraTr, ag. {4:atrats;, Lat.) 1. Square, having four equal thoſe plats whoſe ſeed pods open in four vues or pation. 


and parallel ſides. 2. Diviſible into four equal parts, con: fhng © Quapri'viat., adj. [qradrivialts, Lat. | having four ways or tunings 
ſquare number. Containing cven, odd, long and plain, ad- ate and mceung in a point. 

cubical numbers. Braun. 3. [u bunt. Lat.] ſuited, applicable. Qua'pruPED, or Qusbsurt bf. . ¶guadritede, Fr. of quadrs- 
This perhaps were more properly g:a.trant. A generical deicriptiun pers, gen. of guadrupes, of guitar, four, and pes, Lite a foot; an ani- 
quadrate to both. Harvey. | mal that goes upon four ls, as perhaps ii veaſts Jo. 

QuabDraTtTe, ach. [quodratum, Lat.] a four cornered figure, with | QuvapruyeED, QuaDRuPE bal, or Qu aDrUPE Dots * true ius, 
equal and parallel des. a ſquare. | | L at. } four-footed. : ; 

Quaipnare [qradrat, Fr. in aſtrology} an aſpect of the heavenly Quwanrv'PEDAL, or QQUAUDRUPE DLAN S (wich aitron me: | thoſe 
bodies, wherein they are diſtant ſrom cacti other go degrees ſ gns repreſented on a glove by toe Fgute. o four-fcoted bets. 

To Qu i4DRATE, werb act. [ guadrer, Fr. Guadrar, Sp. of quadrare, Ir. QUanRUPL 1 oa [in te court £44 caicheguer] pitta, thole 
and Lat.] to agree with, to aniwer, to be accommodated, to ſuit. Ari- that in popular and penal action are detitores, baving tieriby let ot 
ſotle's rules for epic poetry cannot be ſuppoſed to gaudy ate ex nctly with the profit 4ſlipned by the law. 
the heroic poems which have been mace unce his time. ndaifen. (vu ADRU'PLE, adj. [Fr. guagry/ to, It graf . Lat } dur time 

To Qua'pr:Tt @ Vice [in gunnery] is to place it duly, and well as much, four fold. A quayriple roilitution. 
poiſed on the carriage, that the wheels be of an equal height, 

QuavraATE Line of Shades, {on a quadrant] is the I:ue of natural 


4 #4 At * 


Quavk U PLF D, «ap. [ ound) ufpe ets, Lat.] made tour fd. 


g A 10 Quaokv'rLicatt, b. ad. {a adrupitr, Fr. guards up a,. 
tangeats = on the limb of a quadran: tor 1a01e ready meaſuring of ſup. of guarapitco, Lat.] to make tour 11.4, to double tec ice. 
ts, Oc. 2 Qvavrv'yPLicare, / . a tuning ion ot or οοο q four Hues. 
* ; - 1 n FR . _— t SY 70 Fe . 
| UVADRA TIC, 45. [of guadratus, Lat.] four-iquare, belonging to a QUADRUPLICA rien, an HNCICAUNS e ur-lold lum, the thing 2? 
ſquare. | 


| thing four times. 

Quarzaric Egquetiars [with algebraitts] ſquare equations, or ſuch Quavev'rLy, adv. {of gf e e quantity. 

wherein the higheſt power of the unknown quantity is a ſquare. Q ak, or Q Rt, Lat. is when un want of lau or other matter 
Simple Q aua aries {with matiematicians} are ſuch where the ſquare in debate is doutted. as not han: dit authority i maintain 

of the unknown root is equal to the abſolute number given. it; alſo any thing propoſed to enquiry ? , it tis ſtecp d in the 
Adfeted Quan aTiCs {with mathematician-] are ſuch as have ſome ſame liquor, it may not prevent the 


au grub. Mortimer. 
intermediate power of the unknown number, between the higher power Qu Serwitia, Lat. a wric concerning ere s | 
of the unknown number, and the abſolute number given. sr [in ancient deeds] an inaul,enc: or remiſſion of penance, 
Quapra'To Zuadratum, is the fourth | 


power of numbers; or the pro- expoled to ale by the the retailers of waich were called eu- 
duct of the cube multivlied by the root. | 2 3 * 


artr. 


Quavkarure: e rele, is the finding ſome other right lined fi- to fe 


e equal to the arca of a circle. or a tight hae equal to its circum- Qua'Gcr, adj. [of gay” ire] boggy, ſoſt, not fold... fG:/worth. 
— > 2 problem wat ha empioved the mathematicians of all ages, Qu aA GMIRE prob. of grasen. It. ſhaking, or gaute, Hug. and 
but yet in vain. I: depends upon the zato of the diameter to the peri- mopct, Du. 24 a boyov place, a bog tit tromb es under the feet. 
Phery, which was nerer yet determined in preciſe numbers. Quai, part. pal. [it i, nat val ton d the verb. perhaps put by 

UADRATURE of Curve {in ine higher geometry] is the meaſuring Spemer, who often tobt „rent hett, er ge. lor tue poor con- 
of their area, or the finding a rectiliacar ſpace, equal to a curvilinear venience of his rhime]! detected, dp! cute. | | 
. 5 a | | Qu AIL [ caitle, Fr. cradla. Ip. 71 0 i, It.] a bird ot g Me. : 
QuanraTuze of a Parat:la, is the {ame as parabolic ſpace. To Quail, verb ag. Ii ellen. Sn „ach, i gueil, to over- 
QuA'bRATUREsS of the Maon {in atronomy] are the medial points of come. Sper/er. : a | | 
her orbit, Iving between the points of conjunction and oppoſition. Qua"iLPiet, Aal. {of quit aid g a pipe with whith fowlers 
Quapra'Tus Ferris, Lat. {with anato:niſts] a member of the muſ- allure quails. | | 


cle quadrageminus, ariung from the apaphytis of the iſchium, and main- Quaixr, 4%. [cin Fr. cor toc, Low) 4 tuntety exact, having pet- 
taining an equal breadth and bulk to its inſertion juit below the great ty elegance. 2. Suviic, antiul; biete. 3. Neat, pretty, exact, 
trochanter. | | 


fine. 4. Subtilely excogitur?, noe pun. | Ad tell quaines lies. Shake 
QuarraTus Gere, Lat. {in anatomy] a large ſquare muſcle ſpread ſpeare. F. {In Spenter] quale Gebecbed. 6. Odd, fantaitical, af- 
over the whole lower region of the face. | tected, toppiſh. "This is net e true idea of the word, which >wift 
Quaprartus Lab run [in anatomy] a ſhort, thick, fleſhy muſcle, ſecms not to have well undertood. To this we owe thoſe monſtrous 
fituated in the region of the loins, or between the laſt rib and the ſpine of productions, which under the name of trips, ſpies, and amuſements, 
the os ilium. aud other conceited appeliatioas, have over-run us; and I with I could 
Qua'prELs {in architecture] a kind of artificial tones, ſo called from ſiy rhole guaint fopper.cs were wholly abient from graver ſubjects, 
their form, they being ſquare, made of a chalky, whitiſh and pliable S rv. 
earth, and dried in tue ſhade. They were two years in drying, and Quar'xTLY, adv. [of quaint] nicely, with petty and frivolous ele- 
were much uſed by ancient Italian architects. | gance, neatly, finely ; alto oily, Sc. 
Quavai'xxiaiy 4% {of guadr.icanici, of qrratner, four, and arms, Qraixtwxess [of guairt} nicety, peity and frivolous elegance. 
Lat. year] 1. Compriling four years. 2. Happening once in four Pope. | | | | 
years. To Quvaxe, verb neut. [cpacian, Sax.] 1. To creble, to fake, to 
Quaprica'esri as, Lat. {in botanic writings) divided into four par- ſhiver, either for fear or cold. 2. To ſhake, not to be ſolid or gan. 
titions, as ſtramonium, thorny-apple. Quaxer, V. [from the verb] a ſhudder, a trembling. 
Oban E, adj. {godr;, Lat.] that may be {quared, Qua'ktrion {of nate] the principles or tencts ot Quakers. 
Quaortirid [ aatrifidus, Lat.] a term u:ed by betaniſis, of leaves Quakers, a mod-: a religious ſect, who brit got their name by way 
divided or notched into hve parts. of deriſion, from their geſtures and quaking fits, „ih which they were 
Quaprice'mixcs, Lat. in anatomy] a muſcle, or rather an aſſem- ſeized at their firſt mectings. Iheir firit appearance was in England 
blage of four muicles, ſcrving to turn the thigh outwards. during the interregnum, and their founder was George Fx, a is 
QuapriLa'TERAL, a. [ quadridatere, Fr. of guatutr, four, and /ateris, maker, born at Drayton, in Leicctierfiire, who propoied but tew army 
cles of faith, inſiſling chicfly on moral virtue, mural chats, the love 


. 


10 M af 


QUA 


5 artontion to the invard motions and ſecret operations 
-n42cd a Plan de workinp, and a religion w:thout 
0 4:3 rinCiz al 1 wait in profound nlence the 
GIFTED] tit. Ile were at firſt guiity of iome extra- 
ne at, and they ſet led into a regular body. pro- 
; of behnsibur, a h gular probity and uprightne's 
great rug dity at their tables, and a remaikable 
_ amplicity in their refs, The fue e of the quakers is laid 

„ tacies by Robert Barclay, in an Apology addreficd to 
aich the teaser is relerred. 


- 
; 


. | CPaCillny Sax. Hing, thivering for cold, Sc. trem- 
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ere 
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8 „ nαν HAN, i. an herb. Ain/=revth. 

a jud cal wit, which lies where a religious perſon has a 
Legen To.FeCAaver land,. 83 cnquie het her the party hath any 
ant recover ſuch lands, Sc. or whether the judgment de obtained by 
cob, Sc. 

error. Fr. (rakficacuin, Sp.] 1. That which fits any per- 
en vr dne f.r ahy Þ (cular purpoſe. 2. A particular faculty Or en- 
yowment, an ac cõmpiihment. : : 5 

(Nieren tae canon law] a dix ine appointed to qualiſy or 
declire tie quality of a propofition brought before an eccleſiatti al tribu- 
nal; chien betete the inquiftion in Spain, Sc. 

To Neri, erb an. {qualifter, Fr. Tu, are. It. caliſicar, Sp] 
1. Io He avy thing. 2. Lo give one a quiizication or accomplith- 
ment, to render him at. 3. To make capable of any employment cr 
piviienc, 1 * appeaſe, to calc. 4. Jo abite, to ſoften, to diminiſn. 
My propofiion 3 have avalized with the word often. Atte-bury. 5. To 
n Ode, 12 7gulate, It hath no larynx or throttle to gualify the found. 
Bron. 

N 4a LITY [ annittc, Fr. qralitas, of gualit. Lat. of what ſort, guali- 
ta, It. cali, op } 1. Nature relatively conſidered. 2. Particular ein- 
Cacy, tatatal virtue, inclination, habit, diſpoſition, temper. 3. Virtue 
or vice What were their gua{itier, and who their queen ? Dryden. 4. 
Accorapliſitoent, qui igcation. He nad thote gualzrres of hortcmanikip, 
dancing and, fencing. Caren then. 5. Charecter. The attorney of the 
dutch; of Lancer part kes of both grairrzes, partly of a Jjucge and 
partly of an avorney-orneral. Pucn. C. Comparative rank. Many of 
the cite, not of mcancit g. Bacon. . Noble birth, rank or ſtation. 
tuns with gentlemen of your knowing, to a ftranger of his puality. 
htte e. L. Pertors of high rank; collectively. The Quality may 
ier how pretty they wit: loo. Adrthyor, 8 SS, 

Qraliss {amvog |.C,ansS} is the third of the categories, of which, 
accorling ty Anftoit's Civiten, there were four ſorts: The firtt of 
v. hich colapreben.s ho/i/a/e; which fee. The terond comprebends 
„ which fee. The third comp:ehends /enſible gualities 3 
which e. Lac fourth romprehends form and ow? ; which fee. 

Qua thy with Vintners) à Cant term wice of wiae, when it is tur- 
bulent and foul, 


* 

1 ' 
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rale [prob. of cpealm, a ſudden ſtrolte of death, of epellan, Sax. 


to kill] a finding fit, a iudden fic of nckhels. | | 

ene, a7. [of qualia} 1. Seized with ſaintneſs or a ſickly ft. 
I am gaudi at the ſmell of leek. Sager. 2. Aitecied with 
qualms. RES 

Qu a1a0enxecs [of cpralme, ine and neyye, Sax.] a being ſubject 
to be troubled with fainting fits ; alſo ſurupuloutneis of conſcience. 

Quan bie „ bone pefſerit, Lat. (i. e. as long as he ſhall behave 
himielf weil) a<lwufe frequent in letters patent, or grants of offices to le- 
cure them, olg as the perion they are granted to, ſhall not be guilty 


of abuſiro tle le. 


Qua pany [prob. of Aer diray je, Fr. what ſhall I fay ?] ſuſpenſe 
or deubttuincis of mind, what to ſay or do; difficulty. A low word. 


Qua'auo, Lat. [when] in metaphyſics; is the duration of being in 
tire. 

Qu xvT:T as feceleratrix, Lat. [of any vis or force] is the meaſure 
of the velocige, pen« rat d in a given time by that force. 

Qua xTITIVE, aff, [prartitivus, Lat.] eſtimable according to quan- 


tity. Compounding end dividing bodies according to guartitive parts. 


D: bx. 

oa nriry [quartite, Fr. quantita, It. cantidad. Sp. of quantites, of 
gra tus, Lat. how great! 1. Signißes whatſoever is capable of any fort 
of clt:ration or menſuration, and which, being compared with another 
tuing cf the ſame nature, may be faid to be greater or leſs, equal or une- 
qual to it. 2. Any indeterminate weight or meaſure. 3. Bulk or 
weight. 4. A portion, any 2 part. 5. A large portion. The 
Warm a: i corbuical plants taken in quantities. Irl ushnot. 5 

n ier (ia metaphyſics} is a quantity whoſe parts are 
1000 tet by a Common term. Quanti'y 1+ an accident, by which 
a 4 +. tbliance is intended. The ſpecies of continucd quantity are a 
„ of, and a lad: For quantity is extended either into 
ten ot, and then it is called a Hue. tho not a material one, but fech 
© the 14,4544 can frame by ide; or elie it is exierded ww _ and 
breadth. ard that is called a ſujerfieiesz or elle into length, ch. and 
depth, anc tet nakes a mathematical body, which is not to be under- 
Rood a it it were a corporcal ſubltance. 

Divine in metaphyſics] is a quantity, the parts of which 
are not hn: together by a common term, but are divided, as number, 
that may be denned a multitude of units. 

Meet Qu ex, is that which depends on the manners of men, and 
the free detet. nination of their wills; as the prices and walue of things, de- 
grees of Gignity, good and cgi, rewards and pungrments, &c. | 

\ ater or PH, ,] ,, [in phytics} is that which nature fur- 
ni hes vs with in matter and its extenſions, or in the power and forces of 
natural bogics, as gravity, tien, I gt, beat, ld, rarity and denfity. 

QvaniirTy of 3:atter {in any bod is the prod of the denſity into 
it> welk, or a quantity aiiling rom the joivt conſideration of its denſity 
and magnitude; it is determined by is acer. 

Quantity V eien [in a body] is its meaſure ariſing from the 
joint conficeration of the quantity of matter in, and the ſwiltnels of the 
motion of that body, f. e. by tue velolity riztiplied mito the quantity of 
matter. 

ert [with grammarizns] the mexfure or magnitude of the 
ſy\lables, or that which d-termines thera to be called eng or fort ; the 
meaſure of time in pronouncing a ſyllable. I he preceding vowel by po- 
tion long in quantity. Holter. 


be computed. Swift. 


QUA 


Qrarxriry [among logicians] the ſecond category, is either - 
or continued : Dijcrete S_ the parts are not bound together, as number: 
Continued, when they are bound; and then it is either ſucefſiwe, as time 
and motion; or permanent, which is that which is otherwiſe called ſpace 
or extent, in length, breadth, and depth; the length alone makes the Fine. 
the length and breadth the ſurfaces, and all three together the ſolids. 

Poſiiive QuaxTITIES [in algebra] are thoſe which are greater than 
nothing, and which have the fign + prefixed. 

Negative Q, {in algebra] are ſuch as are leſs than nothing. 
ar d have this ign — pic ed. . 

Compound ,,,, [in algebra] are ſuch as are joined together 
by the tigns ＋ and — and — — either by more letters than 
one, or elſe by the fame letters uncqually repeated, as a + b c and 
d b are compound titics. 

(AlKruu, ahl. Lat. the quantity, the amount. The gaantim of 
preibyterian merit during the rezgn of that ill adviſed prince, will cafily 


QuvaraxTa'rs, Fr. I in law] a benefit allowed by the law of England 
to a widow of a landed man, to remain 40 Gays after his deceaſe in his 
chief manſton-houte or meiluage. | | 

QUARANTAIN, or QUaRASTINE [quarantoin, Fr.] the ſpace of 40 
days, being the time which a ſhip, ſulpected of infection, is obliged to 
for hear commerce. Paſs your quarantine among ſome of the churches 
round this town. S. 

; then c, Fr. the fourth part of a French crown, containing 16 
ols. 

Qua'zr Iapecit, a writ which lies for him who has purchaſed an ad- 
vowion againſt him that diſturbs him in the right thereof, by preſenting - 
a clerk thereto when the church is void. | 

Quart Ircunbravit, Lat. a writ which lies againſt the biſhop, who, 
within fix months after the vacation of a benefice, confers it on his clerk, 
whule two others are contending in law for the right of preſentation. 


ank Intrufit in Matrimonis, Lat. a writ lying againſt a tenant, who 
after convenable marriage offered to him by his marrieth another 


and ente;zeth upon his land without having made an agreement with his 
lord and guardian. 6 


Qvars nor Ant, Lat. a writ which lies againſt a biſhop for refu- 


ſing to admit his clerk who has recovered in a plea of advowſon. 
Quant Olfruxit, Lat. a writ that hes for him who, having right to 
paſs thro' his neighbour's grounds, cannot enjoy the ſame, by reaſon 


the owner has fenced it up. | : | 
Quart en Permitiit, Lat. a writ that lies for one who has a right to 
preicnt for a turn againſt the proprietary. | 
QraiztxTaAix, Quaranra'in, or QUarRAaxT1'xE [quarentena, It. 
and Sp.] a prouibition of entrance for 40 days into a healthful place, to 
ſuch as are for ſed to come from a place infected. See QuaraxTais. 
QuartxTE xa [in vid itecords] a furlong, a quantity of lan.', con- 
taining 40 perches. = 
QrarExTe>%a Halenda, Lat. a writ for a widow to enjoy her quaren- 


* 
ta:ne. 0 


Qra'xretr ſcuerelie, Fr. querela, It.] 1. A brawl, a petty fight, a 
ſcvite. 2. Conteſt. 3. A — of debate. 4. Something that gives a 
right to miſchief or repriſal. He thought he had a quarrel to at- 
tack him. iel ig 5. Ohjection, all will. Herodias had a gzarre/ 
again him. St. Mark. 6. Stife, diſpute, difference, brangle. 7. 
[Lnagreau, Fr. gradvellc, It.] an arrow with a ſpiked head. Camden. 

Quarket 7 Gl-/; [quarear, Fr.] a plane or ſquare piece, a pane of 
gals. This is more ujually called quarry ; which fee. 

To Qua'artt, verb neut. [quareller, Fr. gnerelare, It. in the latter 
ſcenic] 1. 10 fail out, to fall into variance. 2. To debate, to ſcuffle, 
to ſquabble, to diſpute. 3. To fight, to combat. 4. To find fault 
with, tc pick objections. | | 

Qra"tattLer [of quarrel] he who quarrels. : | 

(+UA RRKELLOUS, adj. [querelicux, Fr.] eaſily provoked to enmity or 
animoſity, quarreifome. Shalgſpeare. | 

QuUARRELSOME, ac. [Of gearre!] apt to quarrel, choleric, petulant. 

Qua RREDSUMELY, adv. [of guarrelſame] in a quarelſome manner, 
cholericly. | 

QUaRRELSOMENESS [of quarrelſome ; bumeur guarrelleux, Fr.] quar- 
relſ ine hu:nour, caolericncis, petulance. 


VA'KR1L, a piece of Spaniſh coin, in value about three half-pence 


Engliſh money. 1 3 eee 
UA'RRY [carriere, quarriere, Fr. 12 rel; carrig, Iriſh, a . 

5 "IE Ecko: a rock] 1. A fort of mine whence ſtone is dig- 
ged. 2. [Yzorre, Fr.) a ſquare. A 2 of glaſs. Mortimer. 3. 
[Quadreaz, Fr.] an arrow with a ſquare head. The ſhafts and ies 
trom their engines fly. Fai-fax. 4. [With hunters] a reward given to 
hounds after they have caught the game. 5. [From guerir, Fr. toſeck. 
Skinner; from carry. Kennet ; in falconry] any fowl that is flown at, 
and killed by a hawk. And ſwiſt as eagles to the quarry flew. Waller. 

To Qua'rry, werb next. [from the ſubſt.] to feed upon the quarry, 
or fowl killed. L*Ffrrange. 

Qva'rxyman [of guarry and man] one who digs 

QuarT [quarte, Fr. i. e. quarta pars. Lat. the 
fourta part, a quarter. Oblolere. 2. The fourth 


in a quarry. 
—— 1. The 


of a gallon. 3. 


Auarte, Fr.] the veſſel in which ſtrong drink is uſually retailed. 4. 


At the game called picket or figuet] a ſequence of cards. 5. [In fen- 
cing] tie fourth. 

Qua'eTax, /ulft. [ ſebris quartana, Lat. — It. and Sp. of guar- 
tus, Lat] a fever or ague that comes every fourth day. 

QuarTa'TIOoNn [with refiners] a way of purifying gold by melting 
three parts of filver with one of gold, and then caſting the mixture into 
aqua-fortis, which diſſolves the ſilver, and leaves the gold in a black pow- 
der at the bottom. Boyle. 1 

UA'RTELO1s, or Ca'aTELOIS, ſurtouts, or upper garments, with 
2 arms quartered on them; the habit of our ancient Engliſh 
knights in their warlike itions. 

Jo Qua'rTER, verb act. [from the ſubſt. ecarteler, Fr.] 1. To cut 
or divide into quarters. 2. To divide, to break by force. 3. To di- 
vide into dlink regions. Then ſailors quarter'd heav'n. Dryden. 4 
To lodge or fend ſoldiers to lodgings, to ſtation them. 5. To lodge. to 
ſ on a temporary dwelling. 6. To diet. 7. To bear as an appendage 
to the family ok. 6 1. and Sp.] 

Qua"rTER [of guarta pars, Lat. quartier. Fr. guarto, It. p. J. 1. 
A tourth part of any thing ; as, of an hundred weight, twenty- eight 

| pounds, 


QUA 

Hands. of a chaldron eight buſhels. 2. A region of the ſkies, as re- 

terred to the mariners compats. 3. A particular region of a town or 

country. 4. The place where foidiers are lodg'd or tiation'd. 5. Pro- 
tion. They do bet, who it they cannot but admit love, yet make 


t keep quarter. Bac. 6. Mercy granted by a conqueror, remiſion of foot 


life. 7. "Treatment ſhown by an enemy. 8. Friendſhip, concord. 
Now obfolete. g. A me. ſure of cight buſhels. 10. [Wich carpenters] 
a piece ot timber four 19uzre, and four inches thick. 11. [Of a ſhip] 
is that part of her hull or nl. body, which hes from the [icerage-room 
2 the tranlum. 

(Laren Buiict, one that is divided into four or eight parts. 

QuARTER of an Ae, is the place where troops meet to march in 
a body. and is the da e with rendezwrows. 


QuazTER Intrenct'd, is a place fortified with a ditch and parapet, to Of 


ſecure a body of troops. 


QrarTetr Round [with carpenters] any moulding, whole contour is 


a ciicle, or approaching to  ciccle. 
QuaRrTER [in military affairs} is the ſparing the life and giving good 
treatment to a conquered enemy. | 
Qua"kTERAGE, . {of guarter ; quartier, Fr.] money paid quar- 
terly, quarterly allowance. 
Qvaz Ter Days, thoſe days which begin the four*qu-rters of the year, 
| wiz. the 25th of March, called the annunciation of the blefſed Virgin 
Mary; the 24th of June, midſummer. day, called th: feaſt of St. John 
the baptiſt; the 2gth of September, the feait of St. Michael the arch- 
angel ; the 25th of December, Chriſtmas day, or the nativity of Jeſus 
Chriſt : Certain terms on which rent or intereſt of money is uſually paid. 
— xe Deck [of a ſhip] that aloft the ſteerage, reaching to the 
-houſe, the ſhort upper deck. 


QuarTEer [of a city] a canton or d viſion of it; when it conſiſts in 


ſeveral iſles, Sc. and is ſeparated trom ſome other quarter by a tiver, a 

ſtreet, or other boundary. | | 

To work from QuarTEeR ro Q1RTER [in riding academies] is to 

ride a horſe three times an end upon the firſt of the four lines of a ſquare, 

and then changing hands to ride him three times upon the ſecond, and ſo 

to do upon tue third and fourth. | 

_  Qu4'aTERLY, adj. [of guarter] containing a fourth part. The moon 
makes four gaarterlv ſeaſons. He/dev. 

QuUazTERLY, adv. Once in a quarter of a year. ST 

QuarTtr-Mafter {of quarter and maſter ; at land] an officer, whoſz 
buſineſs it is to look out for good quarters for the hole army or part of it. 

QuarTer-Maſter-Genera!, one who provides quarters for the whole 
army. 

QuarTir-Maſfter [of a regiment] one who provides quarters for his 
regiment, every regiment having one. 

QuarxTer-Maſtcr [at ſea} an officer, whoſe buſineſs it is to rummage, 
ſtow and trim a ſhip in the hold; to overlook the ſ. eward in delivering 
out victuals to the cook, and the pumping and drawing out beer. 
QrarzTEr-Hbeling [in military affairs] is the turuing the form of a 

body of men round where the flank was. 
__Quarretr-Pierced [in heraldry} a term uſed when there is a hole or 
ſquare figure made in the middle of a crofs. 

QuarTtr-Round [in architecture] a member or ornament in the cor- 
nices of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſe orders. 

QuarTer-Se/Fors, a court held every quarter of the year by the juſtices 
of the peace in every county, to determine civil and criminal cauies, of 
leſs importance. | | 

QuarTer-Szoff, a long ſtaff borne by ſoreſters, and park- kecpers, 
Ec. a flaff of defence, fo called from the manner of uſing it; one hand 

being placed at the middle, aud the other equally between the middle and 
_ theend 


QuarTer-Wind {in navigation] is when the wind comes in from the 
main-maſt ſhrouds even with the quarter. | 

Qua'xTErING [in fea language] is when a (hip that is under ſail goes 
at large, neither by a wind, noc before a winc', but as it were berwixt 
them both; then the failors ſay, ſhe /ails guertering ; and alſo when the 

fails with a quarter wind. HE 

Quer [in carpentry} ſignifies the putting in of quarters; and 
ſometimes it is uſed for the quarters themſelves. 


QuaRTERING [with gunners] is when a piece of ordnance may be 


fo traverſed as to ſhoot on the ſame line or the ſame point of the compaſs 
as the ſhip's quarter bears. 3 . 
r heraldry} is when the qualities of a coat are 
- red over again, or ſubdivided each into four. 
Quva'rTErRINGs | in heraldry ] are partitions of an eſcutcheon, 
according to the nun · ber of coats that are to be on it; or they are the le- 
veral diviſions made in it, when the arms of ſeveral families are borne al- 
together by one, either on account of incerinarriages or otherwite. 
_  QvarTERIZA'TION, part of the puniſhment of a traitor, by dividing 
| his body into four parts beſides the head. which quarters are frequently 
ſet up on poles over the gates of the city. CN ben ies 
Qua'sTtrLY [in heraldry] is when a ſhield is divided into four 
parts, in the form of a croſs. Sce Plate VII. Fig. 10. g 
Qva'ereax [quarta part. Lat.] the fourth part of an integer, either 
in weight or meature, particularly a gill, or the 4th part of a pint. 


Qua'eTers [quartiers, Fr. guarticri, It.] places where ſoldiers are 


QuarTers [in architecture] all thoſe light upright pieces, between 


the punchins and pofts, which ferve to lath upon. I bey are of two 
forts, ſingle and double. Single quarters are ſawn ſtuff, two inches 
thick, and four inches broad. The double quarters are fawn to four 
inches ſquare. : 55 

Quarrers of the Heavens [with aſtronomers] are the four principal 
points, viz. eait, weſt, north, and ſouth. CO 

QuarTers [with aſtrologers] are certain interſections. in the ſphere, 
both in the world and the zodiac, to two of which my _ the names 
of oriental and maſculine, and to the other two occidental and feminine. 

QuarTErs of the Mron [in aſtronomy] the moon is faid to be in the 
firſt quarter, when ſhe is a quarter of the zodiac, or three figns dittant 
from the ſun, turning to us juſt half her enlightened body; but when the 
moon comes to be diametrically oppoſite to the ſun, and ſhews us her 
whole enlightened face, the is faid to be in the full: And when ſhe pro- 
cceds towards her conjunction, and ſhewg more than half of her enlight- 

ned face, ſhe is ſaid to be in the third or laſt quarter. 

|  Quarrens of a Siege, the principal encampments ſerving to ſtop up 
the avenues of a place. 


QUE 


QuarTzxs [ina clock or movement] are little bells which fourd ti. 


quarters, or other parts of an hour. 
QuarTras [of a horſe's foot] are the ſides of the coffin compre- 
between the toe and the heel on one iide, and the other © the 


{mer QuanTERs [of a horſe's foot] are thoſe oppoſite to one another, 
facing from one foot to the other. 

Winter QuarTEs, the place or places where troops are lodged during, 
the winter ſcalon; alſo the ſpace ot time between the two campaigns. 

QuanTERs of Refreoment, the place or places where troops that have 

much haraſſed are put in to recover their ſtrength of heaith, Curing 
ſome time of ſummer, or ſeaſon of the campaign. 

Qua'eriLe, . or QuarTiLE Ah [in aftrology] is an _— 

the plancts, when they are three kigns, or 90 degrees diſtant from 
each other. | 
Aale ro, Lat. [i. e. in four] a book in which a ſkect makes four 
ves. 
QuarTope'civass, chriſlians in the ſecond centurv, who contended 
for the obſervation of Eaſter to be on the 14th of the moon of the 
firlt month, in conformity to the cuſtom of the jon. See ha ek and 
Pascua [or P:zzover}] compared. 

To Quas, ver at. ſquaſſen. Du ſynace iam onnf ore, or 


— 2 „ . " _— 
fere, It. 4, Lat. qualthen, Teut.) 1. 0 erulſh; o tut e. 2. 10 
ſubdue ſuddenly. In gza/ing the rebellion. %, 3. , Lat. 


caſſer, Fr.] to annul, to nullify, to make void; as, tet ildictinent 
was graft. | 
To Ou, verb next. to be ſhaken with a noiſe. Lo keep it from 
guafhing and ſhaking. Ray. | 
Quazn, fault. a pompion. Ainfrrerth. 1 | | 
Qs Contract, Lat. Cin civil law } an act which has not the firic 
form of a contract, but yet has the force of it. | 
Quas+1 Crime [in civil law] the attiou of a perſcn who does damage 
or evil involuntarily. | 5 
Quas1 mobo Sarey, ſo called from the firſt words of the Latin bymn, 


ſung at maſs on that day, which begins thus [22H moi yeriti, &c. | 
Low-Sunday. | 

Quassa"Trox [from uaſo, Lat ] the act of ſhaking or brandiſkins ; 
alſo a ſhattering. Fe D 
— Qua"rTer Coufins, fourth couſins, the laſt degree of kindred, whence 
it is a common ſaying, perſons are not gaater confins, whoſe Irienhin 
ceclines. It is comm-;ply ipoken caterconſins, þ'us me fort det gun're 
ecufens, Fr. they are not of the four firſt degices of kindred, that is, thy 
are not relations. Skinzer. 

QuaTERNARY, «dj. pertaining to a graternion.. 

Qua"TErxarY, . {quaternarius, of ouatuor, Lat. ſour] the num- 
ber four. The quaternary of clements, and ternary of principles. Boyle, 

QuarTE'Rx19%, /. [en, Lat.] the number four, 2 compohr- 
on or collection of four; as, a gaaternizn or file of four foldiers. | hefe 
nine guater:i51:5 of conſonants. Helder. | | 

Carex, fab. [quaternus, Lat] the number four. I he 9 
ternit; of the elements. Buren. | 

Qra"TRAiN, fubſt. {qrotrain, Fr.] a faff, or a ſtanza of four lin: - 
rhyming alternotely. I have writ my pocu in quarrains, Or ſtanza's of 
four, in alternate rhyme. Dru. 

Qua'TR10 ſin anatomy] one of the bones that conſlitute the tarſu 

Qua'vir lin mufic] 1. A meaſure of time, equal to one halt of the 
crotchet, or one 8th of the ſemibrict. 2. A trill in ſinging. 

To Qua'ves, verb neut. [cpavan, Sun. prob. of atis, Lat. to ſhake} 
1. To ſhake the voice, or wil. note, to run a diviſion with the voice 
in a tremulous manner, either in ſpeaking cr finging. 2. To tremble, 
tc vibrate. 

Quavi'vzr qu. wiva agun gandin;, at. . delighting in living or 
quick water] a {ea-dragon, a fort of fith thut dellights in a ſtrong ſtream. 

Quar, or Kay Lzaui, Fr.] a broad tp: of ground upon the ſhore 
of a river or harbour, paved for the loading and unloading of goods ; 
commoniy ſpoken and written {-y. | 

Que Efare [a law phraſe] a pla wherby a man intitling another to 
land, Sc. ſays, that the fac eſtate he hu he had from him. 


Que eft Meme [in law] i. e. tho is the fame : a term of art made uſe 


of in an aclion of treſpals, or fuch like, for a pottive juſtification of the 
very acts complained of by the gy 25 4 wrong due. | 


ran, a place full of ſhrubs or brambles, a thick, buſhy plot of : 


ground, full of ſhrubs or brambles. 


Qa [ſome derive it of cen, chen, + barren cow, becanſe com- 


mon harlots are moſtly barren ; p heren, Sax. in the lav.s of Canute, a 
ftrumpet ; or of quinde, Nan. chen, Sax. a woman; others of quene, 
Du. a talkative woman} a drab, a hut, ay v.ortitels woman, gene- 
rally a jade, an harlot. | 

Quea'sixess [of ]; ſickiſnneſs at the Rowach, propenſeneſs to 
vomit. 


Que “sv, adj. ¶ prob. of qnetfchen, Tent. to dend] 1. Sickiſh at the 


ſtomach, ſick witn naulca, ready to vomit. 2. Faſtidious, ſqueamiſb. 
3. Cauſing nauſea. Bb 

To Queck, verb rent. to ſhrink, to ſhow pain, perhaps to complain. 
Perhaps corrupted from quick ; as, ſhewing 3 or active. 

Qurkx lepen, cyena, Sax. a woman, a wife, the wife of a king, 
auinna, Su. guinde, Du. a woman] the wife or conſort of a king; alio 
a ſovereign princeſs that holds the crown by right of blood, a woman 
that is ſovereign of a kingdom. 

To Queex, werb nc. to play the queen. Pl gacen it no inch far 
ther. Shakeſpeare. A ; 3 

UEEN-APPLE, %. a ſpecies of apple. | 

8 a tal drccngh __ of Kent, in the iſland ct 
Sheppy, 40 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Qutex Doxwager, the widow of a king that lives upon her dowry. 

Qreres Gold, a royal revenue appertaining to every queen of Eng- 
land, _— her marriage to the — ariſing from fines, offering, 
grants, pardons, c. 

Quer'x1xG, /. an apple. The winter gueening is good for the 
table. Mortimer. 

Qurex's Savan herd, a keeper of the roval ſwans. | 

Quexs, agj. [of this word the original is not known] odd, tantaſli- 
cal, ſtrange, particular, original. 

Queer'rLY, adj. [of guet] particularly, oddly. 

Qure'rxess [of queer] oddneſs, fantatticalnets, particulartty, 


Qt 


QUE 
N 92 prob. of gucſtus, Lat. a complaint. Skinner] a ring dove, a 
bret wild pigron. 

10 — 4. [of gualen, Ger. to afflict. or cpellan, Sax. to 
kill} to reſt;ain, ſubdue, bring under, and quiet turbulent to 
cruſh ; it originally tignified to kill. 

To Que, verb neut. to dic. Spenſer. 

%% [from the verb] murther ; now obſolete. 

Qu: 'ti.ra {ot gell] one that cruſhes or ſubdues. 

Q»e Lovrcnct, Fr. a trifle, a kick/ary, as it is commonly and cor- 
ruptedly ſpoken and written. Denne 1 N 

Qu Redd tm Reddat, a judicial writ which lies for him to whom a 
rent-{ac's or rent charge is granted, by a fine levied in the king's court. 
againit che tenant of the land, that refuſes to attorn to, or own him as 
lord, to caule ſuch an attornment. 

To ru, verb neat. (cpeman, Sax.] to pleaſe; an old word. 
Sc uner. 

Jo Qurven, verb ad. [cpzncan, or acpe ncan, Sax. ] 1. To put out 
or extingu;.h ie. 2. To lay or {till any pation or commotion. 3. To al- 
lay thirit. 4. To deilroy. To guerch and diſſipate the force of any 

ſtroke. Ray. 
To Qurxcn, werb newt. to cool, to 


* 


grow cool. | 
Qur'sCuaBLE, adj. [of quench} capable of being quenched. 
Que'xcuen [of guench] one that quenches or extinguithes. 
(G1:+'NCHLESS, a . [of quench} un: xtinguiſnable. 
Quexe [in heraldry, corruptly for queue, Fr.] the tail of a beaſt. 
Quet'tcula, Lat. [with botaniſts] the oak of Jeruſalem. 
Qt txcUuLa Misr. Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb germander. 
Qui rel E, abſt. {querelle, Fr. guerela, Lat.] a complaint to a court. 
ln cavics of fiſt inflance and ſimple guerele only. Ayirffe. 
Qui'kexs, . | quarens, Lat.] 1. An enquirer; the perſon 
| who aks a quettion of an aſtrologer. 2. {Zzerens, Lat.] the plaintiff or 
complainant. | ; 
Curious, adj. [querimonic/as, of gucrimania, Lat.] complain- 
ing, making moan, bewa:hng. 3 
Qr ER1910'xX10U*LY, ad7. (of querimonious} with complaint. Moſt 
quer monte con feſſit g. Denham. | ED 
| Qutkino x10usNtss [of gueti nis,] a querulous or complaining 
hu. mur. | | 
Qui«i5T {of guarens, Lat.] an inquirer, or aſker of queſtions. 
erk. Sce Quins. | ; 
(ure {cpeopn, Sax.] a hand mill. | 
(Ter, fallt. {corruptcd from caurrps, Sp. the body] a dreſs cloſe 
to tae body, a wailtcoat, I would fain ice him walk in guerpo like a 
caſed rabbit. Shakempeare. 5p 
Query, for LAY [ecurer, Fr.] a groom of a prince, or one 
converſant in the king's ſtables, and having the charge of his hories ; alio 
the ſtable of a prince. 
Quekky rie, Fr.] the ables of a prince. 
Gentleman of the Qutray [ecager, F 2 of thoſe ſix gentlemen, 
whole office it is to hold the king's ſlirrup, when he mounts on horfe- 
back. | | | 
Que'*sutous, adj. {queralzs, Lat.] apt to complain, full of com- 
_ Plains, moantul, doleful. | 
Qr:'rvLovsLy, adv. [of grerulcus) with complaint. . 
Qut'kULOU om Bf gaerulous] a complaining diipolition, habit of 
complaining mournfully. 2 
To Crx, verb ad. I gucro, Lat.] to put a queſtion, to aſk queſ- 


Qons. 
Qu vr, At. ¶gnære. Lat.] a queſtion, an enquiry to be reſolved. 
To Qut:z [cf ga, Lat.] to ſearch after. Milter. | 
Quesr [g, Fr. inchiefta, It. of guaſita, Lat. ſought] I. Search, 
the act of ſeeking after. 2. For inqueſt [gute, Fr) an inqueſt or 
inquiſition, an inquiry made upon oath of an impannelled jury, an im- 
pannelled jury. 3. Seaschers collectively taken. 4. Enquiry, exami- 
nation. 5. Requeit, deſire, ſolicitation. Herbert. ; 
To Qut5r, verb neat. [of qurſitum, Lat. or queſfter, Fr.] to go in 
queſt of, or ſeck out as dogs do; to vent or wind, as a ſpaniel does. 
Que*sTANT, /abj/. {quejcer, Fr.] ſeeker, endeavourer after. 
To Que'.TiON, verb neut. {queſtionor, Lat. queſlionner, Fr. queſlic- 
ue, It. J 1. To aſk queſtions, to enquire. 2. To debate by interroga- 
tartes, to call into queſtion, to doubt. | 
Io Que#'sT1I0N, verb ad. 1. To examine one by queſtions. 2. To 
be uncertain of. And moſt we gue//ion what we moſt deſire. Prior. 3. 
To have no confidence in, to mention as not to be truſted. 
Qu+#'s 1108, Fr. [gueſtione, It. gueſtio, Lat.] 1. A demand to which 
an anſwer is required, an interrogatory. 2. Enquiry, diſquiſition. 3. 
A diſpute, any ſubject of debate. 4. A doubt, a controverſy. 5. A 
diſpute. His very being is called in gueſtior. Tillotſon. 6. Judicial trial. 
But whoſoever be found guilty, the communion book hath ſurely de- 
ſerved leaſt to be called in gueffion for this fault. Hooker. 7. Examination 
by torture or rack. To put the perſon to the rack or gueflion. Apliffe. 
8. State of being the ſubje& of preſent enquiry. That we demand the 
thing in gue/tien, and ſhew the poverty of our cauſe. Hooker. . Endea- 
vour, ſearch ; now obſolete. | 
Quet'sTIOX ABLE, adj. {of gucſtion; guetionalile, It.] 1. Doubtful, 
diſputable. 2. Liable to ſuſpicion or quettion. 
: UE'STIONABLENESS [of queſtionable) Coubtiulneſs, liableneſs to be 
called in quellion. 
Que'sTIONAaRY, 2d;. [of queſtion] enquizing, aſking queſtions. Pope. 
Que'sT1ONt® [of ]; an enquirer. 
 Que'sriox15T of 2450 an aſker of queſtions; alſo a candidate 
for the degree of batchelor of arts at Cambridge. 

Quz's+10NLEss, adv. [of gucſion and fs] without doubt, certainly. 
Raleigh. 

Quz'sT10x5, ler. [of gucſtion] propofitions made or offered by way 
of dilpute. See Quts 108. 

Que'srMaN, or QUE STMOXGER, %. [of gueſt and man, or monger] 
a ſtarter of law-fuits. Bacer. 

Quz'sr-2:x, perſons choſe annually in each ward of the city of Lon- 
don, to enguire into abuſes and mildemeanors, eipecially ſuch as relate 
to weights and meaſurcs. | 

Qu+'>y0r {quaſtcr, Lat. among the Romans] an officer who had 
the management of the public treaſure ; alſo a public treaſurer, cham- 
berlaia of a city, c. 

Out'srater [of gag] a ſeeker, one that purſues. Shakeſprare. 

rern, Aff, [queſtss, Lat.] ftudious of It.. 


with gueck. 


QU1 
E'STUS ¶guæſitut, Lat.] in law, uſed of land which does not def. 
hereditary right, but is acquired by a man's own labour and 


To QutTcn, verb ad. to budge or ſtir, to cry, to winch. The fame 
der Queck. 

Que've de Hironve {in fortification} 7. e. a fwallow's tail, a kind of 
out- work, the ſides of which open or ſpread towards the head of the 
campaign, and draw in towards the gorge. 

Qu1 a improvide, a ſuperſedeas granted in many cafes, where a writ 
is erroneouſly ſued out or awarded. 

Qu1s, a. a ſarcaſm, a bitter taunt. Ainſworth. | 

To 8 verb neut. ¶ prob. fictum a mtu, Lat.] 1. To move +5 
the guts 2. [From tae noun] to equivocate or play with word; 
to pun. See 17 ; 

U1'BBLE, ſubft. [from quidiilet, Lat.] a low conceit de ne 
* * of =D A ok as us Irs Jag has 

Quv1'pBLER [of 5%/ ie] a puatter. 

Quick [cpic, Sax. gwick. Su.] 1. Alive. not dead. The guick and the 
dead. Common-Prazer. 2. Agile, nimble, ſwiſt. z. Speedy, free from 
delay. 4. Briſk, ſpritely, ready, ative. | 

Quick, adv. [from the adj.} nimbly, ſpecdily, readily. 

Quick, ſabft. [from the adj. ] 1. A hve animal. Sperſer. 2. The 
living fleſh, the ſenfible parts. That ſpeech touched the quick. Bades. 
3- Living plants. A ditch and bank ſet with guick. Mortimer. In all 
the ſenſes it ſeems elliptical for quick perſons, or things quick. 

Quick at meac, Quick at work. | 
k 2 rench ſay . Bonne bite Sechauffe en mangeant (z. e. A good beaſt 
* warm with eating: or, Har: gaigucur, bardi mangear (i. e. bold 
at gain, bold at 4 88 4 4 — 

ULICK-BEAM, or QUICKEXTREE, H. a kind of wild aſh. 

Quick Sb * horſes. n _ 

o QUICKEN, verb a. [of cyiccan, or acpiccian, Sax.] 1. | 
make alive. No man hath _ ken'd bis own foul. — 1 | Bn 
Pjaims. 2. To haſten. 3. lo ſharpen, to actuate, to excite. By 
brandy to guicken their taſte already extinguiſhed. Tater. 

To Qui'cxts, werb neut. 1. To become alive, as a child in the 
womb. 2. To more with agility. | 

Qu1!cxixer [of g:icken] 1. One who makes alive. 2. That which 
acceicrate- or actuates. 

0 — /«bjt. [of quick and lime; calx viva, Lat.] lime un- 
aàcked. | 


Qu1 cxLY, adv, [of quick] ſpeedily, nimbly, actively. 

Quickxtss [of quick; cpie and nerpe. Sax. ] 1. Agility, nimble- 
neſo, briſcneis. 2. Speed. velocity. 3. Keen Gul. Daickneſs 
of ſentation. Locke. 4. Sharpneſs, pungency. 

Qui'cxsaxps [of cpie and pand, Sax.} moving fand, fands which 
ſhat<- and tremble, into which thoſe, who paſs over them, often fink. 

Qur'cxsET [of cpic and perran, Sax. to plant] a ſort of thorn, of 
which hedges are made, any living plant ſet to grow. 
| Qui'cxstr, adj. ſet with living plants. | 

Qur'cx$1GHTED, adj. [of quick — z of cp:c and zerihGe, Sax 
having a ſharp eye; alſo having a quick mental fight. | 

r guickfighted) ſharpneſs of fight. The guick- 


feettedneſs of an cagle. 


Qu1r'cxs1iLvtr {of cpic and pilpene, Sax. argentum vivum, Lat.] a 
mireral or prodigy among metals, which is fluid ike water; and though 
a very heavy body, yet eaſily flies away, when ſet over the fire. See 
Mercury. | | 

UI CKSILVERED, adj. [of guickfifver] overlaid with quickſilver. 

— {of 8 pe yew 4 825 having a — wit. 

Qu1p [prob. of cud, Sax. cud} a morſel or quantity of tobacco, to 
be held in the mouth, or chewed ; a low word. 

Quid Nunc [I. c. what now] a contemptuous name uſed to an im- 
pertinent n. 

Qui Pro Que, Lat. [in law] the reciprocal performance of articles 
by both parties to a contract. 

Qui Pro Quo, Lat. one good turn for another; trick for trick, a 
Rowland for an Oliver. | 


Quip Pro Yue [with phyſic] is when a medicine of one quality is 
ſubſtituted for another. 

Qur'van, Lat. ſomebody. So many worthy guidams which catch a: 
the garland. Spenſer. | 
Qur'oDaxT, . [ Ou, cydeniatum, Lat. quidven, Ger. a quince] 


a ſort of conſerve, &c. of quinces, made with ſugar, marmalade. 


Qu1'voiT, a. [corrupted from guidlibet, Lat. or from gue dit, Fr.] 
a ſubtilty, an equivocation. & e. . 

Qu1'pviTATIVE, adj. [of quiddity] eſſential to a thing; a ſchool 
term. 

Qu1'pviTy [of guidditas, low Lat. of guid, Lat. what] the eſſence 
of a thing, or the quality of being what it is, that which is the proper 
anſwer to the queſtion, guid ef ? a ſcholaſtic term; alſo a ſubtle queſtion, 


quirk, a cavil, a trifling nicety. | 
Qu1'vpiTY [in metaphyſics] ſignifies the ſame as being, but infers a 
relation to our — for the very aſking what a thing is, im- 
plies, that it is an object of knowledge. | 
Qu1Dx, or Cup, the inner the throat in beaſts. | 
—— or - —— [of gaiefco, Lat. to reſt] a ſtate 
of re ö 
at reſt, not 


repoſe. —— 5 121 5 
UIE'SCENT, adj. [quieſcens, Lat.] being moving. Its 
_— mult — — inſenſible as if it were quieſcent. Glanville. 
— 5 of quieſcent ¶ guicſcentes literæ, Lat.] letters that 
are not pronou * HOP Lee) >. inf 
ui Er, adj. Fr. eto, It. guido, Sp. quictus, 1. At b 
1 42345 > — * not turbulent, mild, 
not offenſive. 3. At reſt, ſtill, not in motion. 4. Smooth, not ruffled. 
wa Jubft. [ quietis, gen. of guies, Lat. reſt] repoſe, freedom from 
iſturbance, ſecurity. Indulgent guiet, pow'r ſerene. Hughes. 

To QuitT, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] 1, To calm, to pacify, to lull 
to reſt. 2. To fill, to bring to reſt, not to put in motion. Ihe idea of 
moving or gien corporal motion. Locke. 
 Qur'tTtr [of quiet] the perſon or thing that quiets. 


Qu1'tTiISM [guietifme, Fr. of guietus, Lat. — pine, oe 
inguiſhing tenet is, 


of the quietiſts, a ſort of Roman catholics, whoſe ; 

that — conſiſts in the reſt and internal recollection of the mind, 

when arrived at the ftate of perſection, which they call the uniti ve lite ; 

in which ſtate they imagine the ſoul wholly employed in 6 
! 


aul 


it God, to whoſe influence it was entirely ſubmiſũve, ſo that he could 


turn and drive it where and how he would. In this ſtate the ſoul no lon- Ch 


ger nerd; prayers, hymns, Sc. 
Qu1'tTLY, adv. [of iet] 1. Calmly, without violent emotion. 2. 
— without offence. 3. At reit without diſturbance or agitation, 
ceably. | 
— [of guiet] 1. A quiet ſtate, a ſtate of being free from 
any perplexity, diſlurbance, or trouble, peace, tranquillity. 2. Cool- 
nets of temper. 3. Stilaets, calmneſs. 
Qu1'tTSOME, adj. [of guter] calm, ſtill, unditturved. Now obſolete. 
Qu1'truDe (from gaze] repoſe, tranquillity. A word not in com- 
mon uſe. A future gu:etude and ferenitude in the affections. Wotton. 
Quiz'Tus Ef [:. e. he is quieted or acquitted] a phraſe uſed by the 
clerk of the pipe ard auditors in the exchequer, in therr acquittances and 
& ven to accounts. 

ULLL | prob. of kulb, Ieut. caulis, Lat. a ſtalk] 1. A feather of a 
ſowl's wing, the ſtrong and hard feather of which pens are made. 2. 
The inſtrument of writ:ng, a pen. 3. The dart or prickle of a 

4. Reed on winch weavers wind their threads. $5. The inſtru- 
ment with which muſiciaus ftrike their ſtrings. Dryden. 

Quri'iLers, plur. of guilict {quihber, Lat. prob. g. d. gurbblets, or 
| kettle quibbles] ſabtilties, 2 chicanery, fraudulent diſtinctions. 

QuiLT, ſubſe. [ conerte, Fr. culcita, cuicitra, Lat.] a covering for a bed, 
which is made by ſtitching one cloth over another wich ſome ſoft ſub- 
ſtance between them. 

To QuiLrT, verb ac. {from the ſubſt. ] to ſtitch one cloth upon ano- 
ther, wich ſomething ſott between them. . Fe 

UI'NARY, adj. | quinarias, Lat.] conſiſti ve, pertaining to the 
—_ five. his — number of — Boyle. 

Quixce [ar coin, Fr. guidden, Ger. ] 1. A fort of fruit or downy ap- 
ple. 2. The tree. 
To QuixCn, verb nent. to ſtir, to flounce as in reſentment or pain. 


e©DCONJer. 
Go INCU"NICAL, adj. [of quincunx] having the form of a quincunx. Ray. 


— Quri'xcuxx, hre twelttas of any entire thing that is divided into 


twelve parts. | | 
Quixcuxx Order, an order of ranging trees, Sc. by fives. Quincunx 
order is a plantation of trezs, diſpoled originally in a ſquare, conſiſting 
of five trees, one at each corner, and a fifth in the middle; which diſpo- 
fition re again and again, forins a regular grove, wood or wil- 
derneſs : and when view'd by an angle of the ſquare or paralle;ogram, 
preſents equal or parallel angles. | 
_ Quixpet'cacon [of guingue, Lat. five, da, ten, and yuna, Gr. a cor- 
ner] a plane figure of fifteen ſides and angles, which, it they are all equal 
to one another, is called a reg ulur quindecagon. 
Quinguace's ma Sunday (fo called, becauſe it is about the 5oth day 
before after] ſhrove- ſunday. Sce PexTECosTE. | 
Quixqua'nGUuLaR, adj. [of quingue, five, and angulus, Lat. an angle] 
having five angles or corners. Woodward. 
N 


| UINQUARTI CULAR, adj. [of gquingze, five, and articu/us, Lat. an ar- 
— — of fire — 4 They have given an end to the guinguar- fir 


controverſy. Sander ſon. 

Qu1'xque, Lat. five. | es Cs 

— — [in botanic writers] divided into five partitions, 
as the viola Mariana, or Coventry-bells, &c. 

8 adj. [of quingue, five, and findo, Lat. to ſplit} cloven or 

it into five. | | 
„Scene [of guingue, five, and folizm, Lat. a leaf] having 

ves. 
Quixqutrotiared Leaf [with botaniſts] a kind of digitated leaf, 
conſiſting of five, as it were, fingers, as in cinguefcil. 
 _ Quixquexxa'Lia, games or feltivals celebrated every fifth year, in 
honour of the deified emperor. | 

Quinque'xx1aL, adj. [quinguennis, Lat.] laſting five years, happen- 
Ing once an five years. 

Quixqua'T814, feltivals celebrated in honour of Minerva, ſo called, 
as ſome think, becauſe they laſted five days; but others ſay, becauſe 
they fell out five days ater the ides of the month; the ſame as Panathe- 
ZEA. 

vixqu!'xa, the jeſuits- bark or powder, a kind of bark brought 
From Peru in America accounted a good remedy in agues or fevers. dee 
TEX. 
ul'NSEY, ſubft. [corrupted from ſgainancy ; quinantia, Lat. ne- 
* of — Is 4 — abet. the throat, an — 
mation _ iy ' ry — ny „ ; 
| UINT, Fr. 1. A ſet of five. 2. ¶ At the game called piguer] a 
| wan (CS combo af the fame colour. 

Qu1'xTaix, asu. Fr. 1. A poſt with a turning top. See QuixT. 
2. An ancient cuſtom, a poſt driven into the ground with a er fixed 
to it, for the performance of ſome military exerciſes on horſeback, with 
| Poles, throwing of darts, breaking of lances, &c. He who breaks moſt 

les, and ſhews moſt activity, wins the prize; alſo a right which the 
ford had to oblige all the millers, watermen, and other young people 
unmarried, to come before his caſtle, once every third year, and break 
ſeveral lances or poles againſt a poſt or wooden man, for his diverſion. 

— [q. d. ceatal, of centum, Lat. an hundred] an hundred 

weight. 

| UINTE 'SCENCE {quirta effentia, Lat 7. e. the fifth eſſence] 1. A 
fifth being. And —_ the heavens to be a guinteſcence or fifth ſort of 
body diſtinct from all theſe. Warts. 2. The pureſt ſubſtance drawn out 
of any natural body; a medicine made of the moſt efficacious active par- 
ticles of its ingredients, ſeparated from all faces or dregs; the ſpirit, 
Chief force, or virtue of any thing ; the extract of any thing containing all 
its virtues in a ſmall quantity. 

QuixTessE"nTHaL [of guinteſcence] conſiſting of quinteſſence, per- 


taining to a quinteſſence 


— in aſtrology] an aſpect of the planets, when they are 72 
ces diſtant one another. 

u!'8T1x, ſabft. ¶ Minſhew deduces it from guintas Lat. and calls it a 
game celebrated every fifth year; pa/zs guintanzs, Lat. Ainſworth. quin- 
#aine, Fr.] an upright poſt, on the top of which a croſs poſt turned upon a 

z at one end of the croſs poſt was a broad board, and a the other « 

vy ſandbag ; the play was to ride againſt the broad end with a lance, 
- round ſhould ſtrike the tilter on 


_ * 2 
> Em 


QUO 


8 {fo called of 2ainrilia their propheteſs] an ancien? 
— ſect, — — to perform the ſacerdotal and epif- 
copa ions, ing their ice on that paſſ.ige of St. Paul, that 
in Chriſt there is no diſtindtion and femJles. * St. Pau / (one 
would think) has ſufficiently precluded the fair ſex from a work of this 
kind, by what he ſays in 1 Tim. ii. 11—14. 
QuixTvu'PLE, adj. — Lat.] five- fold. 
Quixza"in, Fr. a ſtanza ot 15 verſes. 
8 Fr. a fifteenth, a certain tax, anciently ſo called, becauſe 
on the fifteenth part of mens lands and goods ; allo the fitteenth 
w - after any feſtival. | 
v1y, . ¶ derived by the etymologiſts from ip] a gibe, a jeer, 
a flout, a ſharpjeſt. Puips and cranks and wanton _ Miteor: 
To Que, verb a. to rally with bitter ſarcaſms. Ainſworth. 
Quire [of le chæur, Fr. choro, It.] 1. The choir of a church, that 
part of it where the ſervice is ſung. 2. A ſet of fingers, a chorus. And 
all the guire of birds did ſweetly fing. Spenſer. 3. [Cabier, Fr.] a parcel 


porcu- of paper conſiſting of twenty-tour ſheets. 


Lo Quirg, verb neat. [from the ſubſt.] to ſing in concert. 

Qur'sisTtr [of guire] a finging-man or choriſter, one who ſings in 
concert, pry y in _ 2 3 | 
_ Quins, . 1. Qui \ t. 2. Smart taunt, cuttin 
— 3. Subtilty, artful diftinetion, 4. A loote light — 
Light quirks of muſic, broken and uneven. Pope. 5. A hit or cavil. 
Quins [with architett:] a piece of ground either ſquare or oblong, 
— - of a corner, or any place elſe of a ground-plat, to make a court- 
yard, &c. | 

Qrinina'ita, Lat. feaſts obſerved at Rome in h»nour of Quirinus, 
i. e. Romulus, on the twelfth of the calends of May. | 
_ Quini'TEs [of the Curetes of the ancient town of Ceres] an appella- 
tion given to the ancient Roman peoj le. | 

Qu1s [in natural hiftory] a kind of marcaſite of copper, from which 
the Koman vitriol is drawn. 


„rr. part. paſſ. of to quit ; which ſee: [4witte, Fr.] diſcharged, free 


To Quir, verb act. part. paſſ. quit; pret. I have quit or quitted [qui?- 
ter, Fr. quitare, It. guitar, Sp.] 1. Io diſcharge an obligation, to mE 
even. 2. Toſet free. To gut you wholly of this fear. Fake. 3. Yo 
carry through, to diſcharge, to perform. 4. To leave or forſake. He 
gait being. Shakeſpeare. 5. To clear ove's ſelf of any atfair. 6. To 


_ Tepay, to requite. 7. To vacate obligations. 8. Lo pay any obliga- 


tion, to clear a debt. To gait their charges. Hooker. 9. {Contracted 
from acquit] to abſolve, to acquit. Gulf 1 quit, gaihy I fer them 
free. Fairfax. 10. To part with, to give up, to relign. Luirred his 
title to Campaſpe's charms. Prior. 

Qur'rcuckass, t. [epice, Hax. ] dog-gra(s. 

Qu1T Claim [in lau] is the rcleafe or acquittance of a man of any 
action thut he hath or may have on ſome certain occaſion ; or a quitting 
one's claim or title. | 
QuiTE [quite, of guitter, Fr. to diſcharge», to free, which however at 
ſt appearance unlikeiy, is much favourcd by their original uſe of the 
word, which was in this combination quite a» clean, that is, with a 
clean riddance: Is preſent tignification was gradually introduced] whol- 
ly, altogether, thoroughly, completely. And ariſe from gie contrary 
principles. Audiſen. | 

QuiT-rENT, aH. [of quit and ren 


an acknowledgment or ſma'l 
= — by tenants to the lord 


t 
of the minor, any ſinall rent re- 


Quirs, isterj. [from gut] an exclamation uſ-d when any thing is re- 
paid, and the parties 1 even. | ts 

Qu1'TTaxCce, ſubft. [guitance, Fr.] 1. Diſcharge ſrom a debt or obli- 
gation, acquittance. 2. Recompence, repayment, return. 

Qur'TTEeR. 1. A deliverer. Ainfreorth, 2. The ſcoria of tin. Ainſ- 
worth. 3. The matter of a fore or ulcer. 

QuiTTER-Bone [in horſes] a difeaſe, a hard, round ſwelling on the 
coronet, between the heel and the quarter, and grows a.oft commonly 
on the infide of the foot. Farriers Dicticnary. 

To Qur'ves, verb ad. [incert. ety:nnlogzyv} 1. To quake, to play 
with a tremulous motion. 2. Io ſh ver or hake with cold, fear, &c. 

Quiver [cocen, Sax. This word feems corrupted from couvrey, Fr. 
or from cover. Folnjen] a caſe for ar;ows. 

Qu1'vereD, adj. [of guiver] 1. Furuiched with a quiver. 2. Sheath- 
ed as in a quiver. | 

To Quos, verb neut. {a ow word] to move as the embryo does in 
the womb, to move as the heart does in throvbing, 

Quo jure [. e. by what rizht]} à writ that lies for him who has 
land, wherein another challenges common tor paſture time out of mind. 

Quo warRaxTo, a writ which lies againſt hi.» who uſurps any fran- 
chiſe or liberty againſt the king ; as, to bare wait, ſtray, tair-market, 
court-baron, leet, or ſuch like, without a good title, | 

Quop L1iBtT, Lat. [:. e. any thing, what you pleaſe] a quibble or 
quirk, a nice point, a ſubtilty. | 

QuoviiueTa'rian, J. [of guedlibet, Lat] one who talks or diſ- 
_ upon any ſubject; alſo one who follows the dictates of his own 
ancy. | 

Quopt 1nt'TiCaL 2xeſfions, or Quoptiners [in the univerſity 
ſchools] theſes or problems not reſtrained to a particular ſubject, an- 
ciently propoſed to be debated for curioſity and entertainment. 

Quorr, ſubſt. [coeffe, Fr.] 1. Any cap which covers the head. See 
Corr. 2. Ihe cap of a judge or ſerjeant at law. 

To Quoir, verb act. ¶cacſßer, Fr.] to cap. to dreſs with a head-drefs, 
Addi/on. 

Quor'ervre, abt. [ corffure, Fr.] head-dreſs 

Quoar, a ſtir or tumult. Sec Coir. | 

Quoir kalter, Teut. a collar] a round of a cable when the turns are 
laid one upon anothe?, or a rope or cable laid up round, one turn over 
another, io that they may run out free and ſmooth without Kenks, i. e 
without twiſtings or doublings. 
Ps Quoir | with failors] to lay the turns of a rope in rounds or cit- 
Quoix [cuneus, Lat. coin, Fr.] 1. A wedge for faſtening great guns to 
the ſhip's ſides. 2. An inſtrument for raiting warlike engines. 4. 
worth. 3. A ſtone, Ec. in the corner of building | 

Cantick Quoins, ſhort * quoins to be put between 

10 


Addiſon. 


catk: 
Quo” 


QUO 

(ret ſof tgete, Du.] 1. A round iron for play, ing thrown to 
a great dif} nce to a certain point. He plays at guoits well. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The diitcus of the ancients is ſometimes called in Engliſh gust, but 
improperl; : the game of quoits is a game of ſkill: the diſcus was only 
a trial of ſtrength, as among us to throw the hammer or put the 
tune. | 

To Aer, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play at quoits, to throw 
them. 

(Q:0':D.1, Lat. that has been formerly; a ludicrous word. My 
FUORW: barber, but his worſhip now. ö 

(10k ; obſolete; pret. of quake. Spenſer. 

Qu02um, Lat. [i. e, of whom] a word frequently uſed in the com- 
miſtous of the juſtices of the peace, as where a commiſſion is directed 
hve or ſeven perſons, or to any three of them, among whom, B. C. 
D. E. are to be two; there B. C. and D. E. are ſaid to be of the 
rum; becauſe the reſt cannot proceed without them. And a 
kg one without whom the reſt of the juſtices 


tice of the peace and 
cannot act in 


QUO 


E <S - at__ a contribution, a ſhare or proportion as 


QuoTa'TiION [of unte] 1. A citation, the act of quoting. 2. Pa. 
og of abr died os fe, leon EY 
o ort [coter, guoter, Fr.] to cite, alledge, or bring i 
a pai dy Gee res Oe. I OI 
5 [of pa ee or Cites. 
Dorn, verb i a. is is of cpoGan, Sax. to 
tained in Engliſh, and is now only uſed 2 language. 2 
uſes it irregularly in the ſecond perſon] guerb I, ſay I, or fad 1; 157 


Qvorrbtar, ad. — , » Lat.] that i . 
QuorTi1an, 2 febris —— Ln dey fever, a fever 
which returns 2 495 3 1 
vo TIENT, » | quotien ; in arithmetic 


RAC 


r. Roman, R r, Italic, A t, old Engliſh, n, Sax. is the 17th 
letter of the alphabet ; P e, Greek, the 15th, V, Hebrew, the 
2oth, is called /itera carina, or the dog's letter, becauſe of its 
ſound, ſomething like the noiſe a d 
it has one conſtant ſound in Englith, as reafon, roſe, ray, 
rind, murther : in words derived from the Greek, it is followed by an 
6, as rhapſeny. diarrhea: r is never mute, unleſs the ſecond; r may be 
accounted mu'e where two res are uſed; as myrrh. 
R, in ph y ſici ans bills, ſtands for recipe, and ſignifies rake. : 
R. frequently ſtand for Rex, king, and Regina, queen, or Regie, of 
the roval, as R. S. Regie Soctetatis, Lat. 
R [with the ancients] was a numerical letter, and ſignified 80. 
A, with a diſh at the top, ſtood for 80000. | 
To RAA“ TE, verb neut. {rabatre, Fr.) 1. To deſcend or come lower. 
2. [With falconers] a hawk is ſaid ſo to do, when, by the motion of the 
| bearcr's hand, ſhe recovers the ſiſt. 2 | —_ 
Ra'nsZT, or Ra'uniT [Minſhew derives it of d, Heb. multiplied, 
becauſe of their great increaſe; but Sl:inner, of rapidus, Lat. on account 
of their agility and ſwiftneſs, robbe, robbehin, Du.] a coney, a furry 
animal that lives on plants, and burrows in the ground. | 
Ra'zptr, „HH. [from the verb] a joint made by paring two pieces 
ſo that they may wrap over one . Maxon. 
RarkEr {of a ſhip's keel] the hollow of it. f 
To Rasrxer [with c ters, c.] to make channels in boards, to 
pare them down fo as to hit each other. 5 
Ra'nhnfTIxG {with ſhipwrights] is the letting in of the planks to the 
| ſhip's keel, it being hallowed away, that the planks may join the better 
and cloſer. | 
Ra'unt, hang Se * from rab, maſter, prefect] a doctor 
or teacher of the Jewiſh law. | 5 
. of rabbi] pertaining to the rabbies. 85 
Ra'puix1sT [of rabbi] one well verſed in the writings, or doctrines 
and opinions of the rabbins. | | 
Ra'nLE [of rabula, Lat. a brawler, rabulor, L. Lat.] 2 tumultuous 
crowd, an aſſembly of the mob, or the loweſt of the people. 
Ra'BBLEMENT | of rabble] crowd, mob, tumultuous aflembly of mean 
ople. | 
ay I [ca63u3ng, Gr.] See RuABDOTDEs. 
| Raeno'tocy. See RHanpoLOGY, 
Ra'zpoxtaxcy. See RHaBDOMANCY.. 
Re“. adj. [rapidus, Lat.] fierce, furious, mad. | , 
Ra'eixer (in gunnery] the ſmalleſt piece of ordnance but one, be- 
ing an inch and an half diameter at the bore, five feet and an half long, 
requiring a charge of fix ounces of powder, and weighing three hundred 


pounds. : 
Lat.] ravenouſneſs, furiouſneſs, outra- 


RBO IT Y [of rabiofitas, 
jiouſneſfſss. 

ka ca, or RacuhaA [NY, Syr. of pd, empty] a word of contempt 

for a vain empty fellow. Buxtorf ſays, it is in frequent uſe in the gal- 

mudic writers, & /rpe cum malitid conviti, i. e. and often with defign to 

convey a malicious kind of reproach. See Math. c. 5. v. 22. 
Raccov' xc [in heraldry ] ſignifies the ſame as coupee, i. e. cut off, 


or ſhortened, denoting a croſs, or other ordinary, that does not extend 


to the edges of the eſcutcheon, as they do, when named without ſuch 
uiſtinction. | : 

Race [razza, It. raca, Sp. of radix, Lat. a root] 1. Lineage, or ge- 
neration, proceeding from father to fon, family deſcending, 2. A family 
aicending. 3. A generation, a collective family. 4. A 1 
breed. In the races of manl-ind and families of the world. he. 5. 
Race of ginger {rays de gengibre, Sp.] a ſprig or root of inger ; this is 
more properly written raze, which ſee. 6. A particular ſtrength or 
raite Of wine. 7. The courie or running of perſons on foot, or on horſe- 
back, firiving who ſhall get to the goal before the other. 8. Courſe 
on the feet. 9. Progreſs, courſe in general. My race of glory run and 
ace of ſhame. Milten, 10. Train, proceſs. The race of this war fell 
upon the loſs of Urbin. Bacon. : 

1 5z [of race and horſe] a horſe bred to run for prizes. 

Racewa'Tion ow racemus, Lat. branch] act of gathering of grapes; 
2/\» a cluſter like that of grapes. 

RacsMiFEROUS, ok (once, of racemus, and fero, Lat. to bear} 
bearing clullers. 


makes when he ſnarls : thief. 


| tennis-courts. 3. [Ragquette, 


 Rackoo'x, a New- 


RAD 


Raceno'st, adj. [racemoſus, Lat.] full of cluſters. 
| Ra'cen [of race] one that runs or contends in f| 


Ra cuxr [in law] a fine or redemption, + - - WEI of a 
ief. 


— * gaht · Gr. the ſpine] muſcles belong - 
ing to the back, fo named by foreign anatomiſts, and are probabl 
ſame that are called b others, n i. * 
Rach #1 Maſeal,, Lat. [of a, Gr. the ſpine of the back] muſ- 
a belonging — the back. 
ax ESS [of racy] the qualit 22 ing racy. | 
Rack {racke, Du. 2 — 4 Tf torturing machine, 
to force confeilion from a ſuppoſed offender, and alſo a capital puniſh- 
_ 2. Torture, 1 * 1 inſtrum ent by which exten 
= pou ilkins. 4. iſtaff, commonly a portable diſtaff, 
from which they fpin by twiſting a ball. , Fe 
The ſiſters turn the wheel, 
Empty the woolly rack and fill the reel. . | 
5. [racke, a track] the clouds as they are driven by the wind. The 
winds in the upper region which move the clouds, above which we call 
the rack, and are not perceived below. Bacon. 6. A grate in general. 
7- A wooden frame in a ſtable, &c. to hold hay or fodder for cattle. 
8. A frame to put bottles in. 
Rack of Mattzz [hpacca, Sax. the hind head, racca, Iſlandic, hinges 


or joints] 2 neck or ſcrag of mutton cut for the table. This is more 
fn. 7 called ſcrag. i 
liquor. See Auagcx. 


| Racx, for Axnack, a iri 
To Raex, verb ef. [racken, Du.] i. To put offenders to the torture 
of the rack, to extort a conſeſſion. You will not rack an innocent old 
man. Dryden and Lee. 2. To torment, to harraſs in - Vaunt- 
ing T but rack'd _ _ 3- To haraſs by 
ex or extortion. 0 to to ſp 
n — 4. , performance. 5. To 
o Racks Wines, Beer, &c. [of necan, Sax. to cure] to draw them of 
from the lees, to decant, = ] 
To Rack, verb neat. [from the ſubſt.] to ſtream or be driven as 


clouds before the wind. 

Ra'cxeT. 1. An irregular ing noiſe : it alludes to the noiſe of 
the balls in tennis courts. 2. talk, a ftir, a diſturbance, an 
hurly-burly ; in bu ge. This alſo alludes to the noiſe in 
0 r.] an inſtrument to ſtrike the ball with 
at tennis play. | 


Ra'cxixe Pace [in horſemanſhi a pace in which a horſe neither 
trots nor ambles, but is between 3 this pace is much the ſame an an 
amble, only that it is a ſwifter time and ſhorter tread ; and tho' it does 
not rid ſo mach ground, yet it is ſomething eafier. Farrier's Dic- 


tionary. 

g animal, ſo ger, | 

ing a tail like a fox, being clothed with a thick and deep furr: it ſleeps 

in the day-time in a hollow tree, and goes out at nights, when the moon 

ſhines, to feed on the ſea-fide, where it is hunted by dogs. | 
Ra"cxrENT, ſubſt. [of rack and rent] rent ftretched to the uttermoſt. 


Ruined by rackreats. Swift. 
| Leer, 2g. l —— —— one who pays the utmoſt rent. | 
A cx, aj. en of wine, aps from rayz, Sp. a root] ſtrong, 
— Aal et üb foil; Web —— 
ty. 
Rap, obſolete prer. of To Reav. 
Rap (nad, ned, node, Sax.] differ only in dialect, and fignify coun- 
ſel; as Conrad, powerful, or in counſel; Erhelred, a noble coun- 
ſelor ; Roabert, eminent for counſel ; Eubulus and Thrafbulus have al- 
molt the ſame ſenſe. Gib/on's Camden. 
Ra'ppL1xGs [in architecture] the bowi 
Ra'ppock, or Ru'ppock, a bird. Shak are. 
Radix) Muli [in anatomy] muſcles belor ing to the radius. 
Ravizus Externus, or Ravizus Internus [with anatomiſts] two 
muſcles of the wriſt; one of which ſerves to bend it, and the to 


ſtretch it out. 
] curves of the ſpiral kind, whoſe or- 


Ra“ Curves [in 
dinates do all terminate in the centre of the including circle, and appear 
Ra'viaxcs 


in or copings of walls. 


like ſo many radii of that circle. 


RAG 


Ra'viasce, or Ra'diaxcy [of radia, Lat.] brightneſs, glittering, 
or (pa: kling luſtre. 

Ra'DiaxT, 4%. [1:4ars, L. at.] darting forth rays, glittering, &c. 
like the ſun-beams. A iun of gold radiant upon the top. Bacen. 

Ra'viaxTxEss [of radiant} glittering, luitre, Sc. 

To RD E, verb newt. [rudiatum, jup. of radio, Lat.] to ſhine, to 
ſ>ackle, to ſead forth rays. 

RaviaTe Feuer {in butany] a flower whoſe leaves grow in the man- 
ner of rays. ; 

RaviaTe Difcous Flagrer 2 lloriſts] is that which has its diſk en- 
compaſſed with a ray, a: in the ſun- low er. 


Ra'viaTED [radatrs, Lat.] having rays or beams, adorned with rays. thed 


The radiated head of the phanix. Adiijon. 


Corona RA DATA. f. . the radiated crown; thus on a medal of Au- 
guſtus, He wears on his head the ccrona radiati, a type of his di- 
vinity. And Virgil gives the ſ.me kind of crown to Latinus : 

—— C., tempora ic 
Aurati bis fix radi:. Enid. I. 12. 


The fame crown was allo a repreſentation of the ſun, as is ſeen on A 


the figures of Apollo, on the next reverſe. Addiſon on medals. See 
Arol vo. | | 
Ra'viaTixc Paint [in optics] is that point from whence the rays of 
light iſſue, or are darted out. EN 
Ravia'TiON, Fr. [radiatio, Lat.] 1. The act of darting or caſting forth 
rays or beams of light, beamy luitre. 2. Emiſſion from a centre every 


way. 

1 of the Animal Spirits, the manner of the motion of the 
animal ſpirits, on a ſuppoſition, that they are diffuſed from the brain to- 
— 2 of the body, through the little canals of the nerves, as 
light from a lucid body. 

Place of Ra Diario, is that ſpace in a tranſparent body, or medium, 

through which a viſible body radiate-. | 

Ra'picaL, Fr. [radicale, It. of radicalis, of radix, Lat. root] 1. Per- 

| taining to the root, primitive, original. 2. In-bred, implanted by na- 
ture. 3. Serving to origination, that which is the root or ſource whence 
any thing ariſes. = 
| Ravicat Ariſtkure [with phyſicians] a ſuppoſed fundamental juice 
of the body, ſaid to nouriſh and preſerve the natural heat, as oil does a 


p- 
Ravicat Queſtior [in aſtrology] one that is propoſed, when the 
lord mo and lord ot the hour are of one nature and tri- 


icity. 
. Sign [with algebraiſts] the ſign or character of the root 
of a quantity, as (V) is the ſign or character which expreſſes the 
root. 


RA bie Lirv, or Ra'vicat.xes5 [of radicalis, Lat.] 1. Origination. 
2. The quality of being radical. 


Ra'picaLlLy, adv. {of radical] originally, primitively, from the 


root. 
To Ra'vicatt, verb a. [radicare, It. and Lat. of radix, Lat. root] 
to root, to plant dceply and firmly. | 


Ra'vicaTED, pare. pafſ. [of radicate, radicato, It. of radicatus, Lat.] 
rooted 


Ravica'T1ON, Fr. the action whereby plants take root, or ſhoot out 


roots, the act of fixing deep. | 

Ra'vicLe, or Ravicu'Le, . [radicule, Fr. radicula, from radix, 
Lat. root] that part of the ſeed of a plant, which, upon vegetation, be- 
e 
abico'sE, adj. [7 , Lat.) having great, or many roots. 
— ny {wich botamiits] a dam; alſo the herb ſoap- 


RaDio'sE, adj. [radirſus, Lat.] that hath many beams or rays. 
Ra'bisn [pzdic, Sax. radis, raifert, reve, Fr. raphanus, Lat.] an 
root 
Ra'bius, Lat. 1. A ray or beam of the ſun, &c. 2. [In anatomy] 
the upper and leſſer bone of the arm, which accompanies the ulna from 
the elbow to the wriſt. 3. The larger bone of the legs. 4. [In geo- 
metry] the ſemi- diameter of a circle, or a right line drawn from the cen- 
tre to the circumference. 5. [In optics] a ttaight line full of light, or 
an illumination made by a right line. 6. [ln mechanics] a ſpoke or fel- 
low of a wheel, becauſe they iſſue like rays from the centre of it. 
Rav-xniGurTs, certain ſervitors, who held their lands by ſerving their 
lord on horſeback. Sce Rop-x x1GuTs. NT 
| — radius, Lat. and pwerzw, Gr. meaſure] a mathema- 
tical inſtrument called a Jacob's ſtaff. 
 Ra'vax, Lat. the root of a tree or plant. 
Ravix [in anatomy] the ſole of the foot. FE | | 
__ 4 — a primitive original word, from whence others 
are derived. | 
| Ra'trs a Cart, the rails on the top of it. | 3 
To Rarr, verb ad. to ſweep, to huddle, to take haſtily without 
diſtinction. Carew. | 


To Ra'rrLE, verb neut. [raſſier, Fr. to ſnatch] to caſt dice for a 


prize, for which every one lays down a.itake or proportional part of the 
value of the thing for. 
RavFLE, fubſt. [rafle, Fr.] a ſpecies of game or lottery, in which 
many ſtake a part of the value of ſome ſingle thing, in cor ſidera- 
tion of a chance to gain it. | 9 

RArrII Net, a fort of fiſhing net. | 


Ra'rFLinG [of reffie] a play with three dice, wherein he that throws 

the greateſt pair, or — wins. See RarFLE. | 
RarrT, /ubft. ¶ probably from ratis, Lat.] a float or frame made by 

laying pieces of timber croſs each other. | 


Rarr, pare. pa. of to reave or raff. Spenſer. 
Ra'eTER 


en, Sax.] a piece of timber for building, the ſecon- 
timbers that are let into the great beam of a houſe. | | 

'STERED, a. [of rafter} built with rafters. No rafter' d roofs 
with dance and tabor ſound. Pope. 


» cry 
Ra'yTic Nein [in architecture] flones and bricks ſticking out be- 


* brick · work (the edges beiug ſcraped off) in the corners of any 


Rac [wes. Su. nhacode, Sax. torn gaxc;, Gr.] 1. A tatter, an old 
piece of cloth torn from the reſt. 2. Any thing rent and tattered, worn 
out cloths. 3. A fragment of dreſs. 4. { Hunting term] a company or 
herd of young colts. 5. The ſmalleſt denomination of coin; . g. I have 
not a rag (or tarthing) left. 


RAI y 


Racauu'seix [from reg] a ſorry, raſcally, or ragged fellow. 


mn ſin a ſhip] iron pins full of jags or barks on eacn 


To Race, werb neut. | the ſubſt. ; enrager, Fr.] 1. To be ex- 
tremely angry, mad, or furious. Why do the heathen rage. P/a'»: 
2. To exerciſe fury, to ravage. 3. To act with miſchievous vehe- 

Rane, Fr. fretion Lat] ». Madeeck, fry, vichat nager. 2. V 

AGE, Fr. |rabies, Lat.] 1. » 1 Ve» 
hemence of any thing painful. "oy 

Ra'ctrut, adj. [of rage and full] furious, violent. 

Ra'cctv, adj. {of rag; hnacod, Sax.] 1. Torn, tattered. 2. C 
ned in rags. 3. Uneven, conſiſting of parts almott diſunited. 4. 
Rugged, rough, not ſmooth. | 

Raccrr Hawk {in falconry] a hawk whoſe feathers are broken. 
—— [of ragged] ſtate of being dreſſed in rays and tat- 


Ra"cixcLy, adv. [of raging] with vehement fury. 

— o- un, 1 rag Ln 1. 1 who deals in rags. - 
te appoin w for hearing and determinin 

complaints done five — an - 

Ra'cor [with horſemen} a horſe that has ſhort legs, 2 broad eroup, 
ani a ſtrong thick body ; and is different from a couf/ut, in that the latter 
WW 8 a thicker neck. 

a'GULED, or Ra'ccur td [in heraldry] as a creſ raguled, may be 
_ underſtood, by — 4 it - ragged 25. in a — a 

AGoo', or Racovu't [| ragout, Fr. q. rare a high ſeaſoned diſh 
of meat; a ſauce or ſeaſoning to whet the — 1 

Rac- rox, — 4 rag and fone] 1. A ſtone ſo named from its 
breaking in a ragged, uncertain, irregular manner. Woodward. 2. 
— * with which they ſmooth the edge of a tool that is new ground 

8 | _ 

Rac V _ herb. | | ; 
Ra! Ia, a term uſed by the Indians for a fort of idolatrous princes, the 
remains of thoſe who ruled there before the conqueſt of the moguls. | 
To Rait, verb act. 1. To incloſe with rails. 2. To range in aline, 
All railed in ropes, like a team of horſes in a cart. 

To Rau., werb neut. [of railler, Fr. tallen, Du.] toſcold, to uſe raſh 
opprobrious words in ſpeaking to or mentioning a perſon. Railing ac- 
cuſation. 2 Peter. | N 

Rau. [of nzx}, Sax. ] 1. A ſort of wild bird, fo called becauſe ita 
feathers looſe about its neck. 2. [hægle, Sax.] this word is pre- 
ſerved only in »:ght-rail, a fort of ſhort linen cloak worn by women, a 
woman's upper garment 3. [riegel, Ger.] a croſs beam fixed at the 
ends in two upright poſts. 4. A ſeries of poſts connected with beams, 
by which any thing is incloſed. | 
1 [of rail] one who rails, inſults, or defames by opprobrious 

uage. 

= ell * Fr.] flight ſatire. 

Ra1'Lixc, ſcolding. harſh, rious | | | | 

RaiLs, plur. of rail, which ice [of tiegal, 'Tcut.] a wooden fence, 
incloſing a place. 1 5 

RarMExT, for Aux AkuEN T [from array of arrayer, Fr.] garmen:s, 
veſtments, dreſs : a word now little uſed, except in poetry. 

Raix [nen, of heman, Sax. prob. of gang, a drop, of gauws, Gr. to 
drop, regn, Su. and Du.] a vapour drawn by the ſun, and falling to the 
earth in drops from the clouds. Razr, is water, by the heat of the fun 
divided into very ſmall parts, aſcending in the air, till encountering the 
cold it be condenſed into clouds, and deſcend: in drops. Ray. | 

To Rain, verb neut. [penian, Sax. regns, Su. regenen, Ba! 1. To 
fall in 222 the = FI og ram. And the heart is 
aſtoniſhed at the raining of it. Ecclefiaflicus. 3. It rains; imperſoually ; 
the water falls from — y a | | : 

To Rain, verb af. to pour down as rain. 

Rar'nzow [nenboga, Sax. ] a bow of giver: colours, repreſented in a 
watry cloud, conſiſting of innumerable drops, each drop being like a 
globe of glaſs filled with water. This ra:rbow never appears but where 
it rains in the ſun-ſhine, and may be made artificially, by ſpoucing up 
water, which may break aloft and ſcatter into drops and fall down like 
rain : for the ſun ſhining upon theſe drops, certainly cauſes the bow to 
appear to a ſpectator ſtanding in a true polition to the rain and ſun. This 
bow is made by refraction of the ſun's light in drops of falling rain. 
Newton. 

Raixsow [in hieroglyphics] a ſign of God's covenant of peace with 
men; and accordingly, in the /p:ca/rp/e, we find a rainbow encompaſt 
the throne, c. 4. v. 3. and, for the tame reafon, the angel who appears 
Le. 10] had a rainbow on bis head, See RaviaTtD, and Coruna Ra- 
DIATA. 

Lunar Raixzow, the appearance of a bow, made by the refrattion o 
the moon's rays, in the drops of rain in the night time. A 

Marine Raixzow, a phanomenon, ſometimes feen in a much agitated 
ſea, when the wind ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, carries them 
aloft; ſo that they are refratied by the rays of the ſun falling on them 
and paint the colours of the bow. 

Rai'x-vetr [phanap, Sax. raniger, Lat.] a fort of ſtag in Muſcovy 
and the northern countries, with la: ge horns, that draws fledges over the 
ſnow. 


Ra'txixess [from rainy; remzner, Sax.] aptneſs to rain, rainy 


quality, the ſtate of being ſhowery. 


Tract᷑ of Raixs [among ſailors} ſo named, becauſe they are almoſt 
conſtant rains and continual calms, thunder and lightning very violent 
ly; and when the winds blow they are only uncertain guſts, which 
ſhift about all round the compaſs: by which means ſhips are ſometimes 
detained there a long time, and make but little way. It i: that tract of 
the ſea to the northward of the equator, between four and ten degrees 
of latitudc, and lying between the meridian of Cape de Verde, and that 
of the eaſtermoſt iſlands of the ſame name. 


Rai'xy, adj. [of rain; henig, Sax.] moiſt or wet with rain; ſhow- 


To Ratss, verb act. [apipan, Sax. reiſer, Dan,] 1. To lift up, to 
fet higher, to heave. 2. To fer upright; as, to rae a malt. 3. To 
erect, build up. And rai/e thereon — of ſtones. Jeb. 4. To 
exalt to a ftate more illuſtrious. 5. To increaſe, to enlarge, io amplity. 
6. To increaſe in current value. 7. To augment, to advance, to pro- 
mote. Raijed to great titles. Clarenden. 8. 10 elevate, to exalt in 

neral. 9. To excite, to put in action. He ra/cth the ſlormy wind. 

ſalms. 10. To excite to tumult o: war, to flir up. Raifrg up the 


people 


Bacon. hes 


thoſe dried in ovens. 


of the words, hell and fame. The etymo 


| words, jeering, 


RAM 


ople. 47. 11. To rouſe, to ſtir y 4 Raiſed out of their ſleep. 

ob. 12. 10 give beginning to; as, he was the firſt that raiſed his 
family. 13. To bring into _ To raiſe another world. Milton. 
14. To call into view from the of 1 74 oY the 
underſtanding raiſe; to itſelf. Locke. 15. To bring from lite to death. 
It is ſown in diſhonour, it is ro#/ed in glory. Corinthians. 16. To occa- 
non, to begin. Rate not a falſe Exodus. 17. To ſet up, to 
utter loudly. They raiſe a cry. Dryden. 18. To levy or r, to 
collect, to obtain a certain fum. 19. To aſſemble, to levy. Raijed in- 
ceſlant armies. Milton. 20. To give riſe to. 21. To raiſe paſte; to 


form paile into — without a diſh. : 
Lo Rarst A Horſe [in — oy © to make him work at curvets, 
capriols, peſades, c. alſo to place his head right, and make bim car- 
ry well, hindring him from carrying low, or arming himſelf. 
To Raist @ Siege [military term] is to give over the attack of a 


| place, and to quit the works thrown up againſt it, and the poſts taken 


abour it. 

To Rai:e a Plan [of a fortreſs] is to meaſure with cords and geo- 
metrical inſtruments, the length of the lines and capacity of the angles, 
in order to repreſent it in ſmall upon papers; ſo as to know the advan- 

and diſadvantages of it. | | * 
_— part. paſſ. and pret. of Raise [of aniren, Sax.] lifted 
up, &c. 
„ Ra1'stn [of raiſe] 1. He that raiſes. 2. {in carpentry] a board ſet 
on edge, 1 the Ks fide of a ſtep or ſtair. 

Rar'srxc Pieces [in architecture] are pieces that lie under the beams, 
in brick or timber, by the fide of the houſe. 

Ra1'sis, Fr. [racemus, Lat.] the fruit of the vine, ſuffgged to remain 
on the tree till perſectly ripened, and then dried either by the fun or the 
heat of an oven. Grapes of every kind preſerved in this manner are 
called raiſins, but thoſe dried in the ſun are ſweeter and pleaſanter than 
are called jar raiſins, from their being im 
ported in earthen jars. fineſt are the fruit of the vitis ena. 


Rai'sTy, or Re'sTY, aj. [reſtif, Fr. ſpoken of horſes] a term uſes of 
— and will not go either backward or forwards. Sce 

STIF. 
Rar'rinc, or Ra“ Trix, the laying of hemp, flax, timber, &c. when 
green, in a pond or running water, to ſeaſon them for ule. | 

Race {pace, Sax, raka, Su.] 1. An inſtrument of huſbandry, with 
teeth, with which the ground is divided and ſmoothed, or light bodies 
22 up. 2. [ Racailie, Fr. the low rabble, or rekel, Du. a worth- 

s cur dog] a looſe, wild, gay, thoughtleſs fellow, one addicted 10 
423 [of a ſhip] is ſo much of her hull as hangs over both ends of 

keel. | 

To Raxt, verb a2. [raka, Su. raeckelen, Du.] 1. To gather with a 
rake. 2. Jo clear with a rake. 3. To draw by violence. 4. 
To ſearch with vehement diligence, to ſcour. The ſtateſman rake: the 
town to find a plot. Swift. 5. Lo harp together and cover. "Tis the 


To Rake, verb neat. 1. To ſearch, to - It has always an idea 
of coarſeneſs or noiſomneſs. 2. To paſs with violence. And raking 
chaſe through our ſterns they ſend. Dryden. 

Raxee' [with falconers] a hawk that flies out too far ſtom the fowl. 

Ra'xEHELL, or RANK EsH .l prob. of x, Heb. with the addicicn 
of this word is doubtful: 
as it is now written, it is apparently derived rake and bell, and may 
aptly repreſent a wretch, whoſe life is paſſed in places of lewdneſs and 
. » roy Skinner derives it from racaille, Fr. the rabble ; Junius, 
from rekel, Du. a mongrel dog] a profligate perſon, a debauchee, a 
baſe raſcally fellow. See Raxe. 

Ra'"kEnELLY, adj. [of rakebe!]] wild, debauched, looſe. A rake- 


tre ald up that has the heat. Sucking. 


Ae (of rake} on who rakes or is employed in cleanſing the 


Ra'xixc Table [in architecture] a member hollowed in the ſquare of 
a pedeſtal, or elſew 

Ra'x158, adj. [of _ profligate, debauched, looſe. 

Ra'x15SHxess [of rakifþ igateneſs, Sc. 

RA“LLEAVY [raillere, Fr.] merry, 22 or play ing on a perſon in 
jeſting, a cloſe jibe. See RaiiLery. 
To Ra'LLY, verb neut. [railler, Fr.] 1. To play and droll upon, to 


banter and jeſt, to exerciſe ſatirical merriment. 2. To come together 
in a hurry. | 


3. To come again into order. 


To Ra'LLy, verb a2. [railler, Fr.] 1. To gather toy 


troops, to put diſordered forces into order. 2. [ Railler 5 Fr) to treat 

Vith ſatirical merriment, or with flight contempt. 

| v0 [roillerie, Fr.] a bantering, jeering, &c. alſo a chiding ; in the 
n 


Ra'LLy, or Ra'tivinG [ralliment, of railler, Fr.] act of aſſembling 
or ing together ſcattered troops. 


am (nam, Sax. ram, Du.] 1. A male ſheep; in ſome provinces 


called a tupe. 2. An inſtrament with an iron head, antiently uſed for 
| — walls. 


To Rau [prob. of pam, Sax. 1 with the head] 1. To 
force in by puſhing. thruſting, beating, c. Io drive with violence as 
with a battering ram. Bacon. 2. To fill with any thing driven hard to- 
. To van in clay. Mortimer. | 
Rau's Head, an iron leaver to heave u you ſtones with. 
Rau's Head [in a ſhip] is a great block longing to the fore and 
ds, and has in it three ſhivers, into which the halliards are 


main hallia 
put, and in a hole at the end the ties are reeved. 
Ra'wapan, or as ſome pronounce Ra ax, a fort of Lent obſerved 
the Mahometans, during which faſt the wubole day; but make a- 
mends by feaſting all night, and ſpend more in this month than in fix 
oth 


ers. 

Reland tells us, that the molt celebrated faſt is that annual one, which 
laſts for the whole month Ramadan, and is kept from the ſun-rifing to 
ſun-ſetting every day. But that when they are encamped or on a jour- 
rey, they may put off this monthly faſt to ſome other time. De 
Mahammed. p. 10g. He adds, that the Aahometans have ſome [idle] 
traditions ſuppoſed to have flowed originally from their prophet's mouth, 
with reference to this faſt, e. g. that for him who faſts EVEN pars, are 
SEVEN GaTEs of hell ſhut up, and the like. But it is no unuſual thing 
for prophets {whether rea or /ufpoſed) to have met with ene and the ſum 
fate from their diſciples ; I mean to have a great deal more rFaTuLReED 


RAN 


von THEM, than they ever intended to deliver. See Mancur rien 
_ — "pp 3 
AMAGE [ramo, It. ramatut, havi hs, of ramus, L- 
branch} branches of trees, Ec. OM ARS © 
Ramacs-Hawk [of ramus, Lat. the branch of a tree] a wild hawk 
that has been long among the boughs, or that has but newly left, or ;; 
Jay, bs aviary 3 and is fo called in the months of May, June 
' y. uguſt 5 
To Ra'upLe, werb neut. [q. d. reamla';, Lat. rammeten, Du to 
rove looſely in, luſt, ramb, Su. to rove] to go to and fro, up and down 
or aſtray, to wander, to rove i iy. g 
Ra wBLE, . [ from the verb] roving, 1rregular excurſion. 
Ra"upLer {of ramile; q. d. reambulator, Lat.] a rover or war. 
Raxpo'onr, or Rawsvu'st [at Cambridge, c.] a drink made cf 
wine, ale, „and ſugar, in the winter time; or of wine, milk 
and + 9-4-4 in the — time. * 
Ra"utxix [ramequir, Fr.] toaſted bread and cheeſe; a welfi. 
rabbit 


RamiFica'TiON, Fr. [from roms, Lat. branch; in botaniſts} ſmall 
branches iſſuing out of larger ones, diviſion into branches; the 
production of boughs and branches. | 

Rauf ic [with anatomitts] the ſpreading of ſmall veſſels, which 
iſſue out from one large one: Thus the ſeveral branches of the aorta, by 
which the arterial blood is conveyed to all the outward parts of the body 
are called the ramifications of that artery. g 


rtery 
RAutricarions ſin painting, Sc.] 3 
| [in painting, &c.} figures reſembling boughs 


To Ra'wmirr, verb a8. [ramifer, Fr. of ramus, branch, and f. 
Lat. to make] to ſeparate La — Sy . — 
To RAM v, verb neut. to be parted into branches. 
Ra'misT, a follower of Peter Ramus, a roted writer. | 
Raw, an inſtrument for ramming or forcing ſtones or piles inte 
the ground ; alſo the ſtick of a gun, with which the charge is forced 
into t. 
RAuνj,jn [of pam, Sax.) ſmelling rank like a ram or | 
Ra'unutisuxkss [of rammi] rankneſs of ſmell like a goat, c. 
Rao. “D [in cookery] a fort of ſauce made of anchovies, capers, 


paiſly, cibbols, ſalt, pepper, &c 


Rauo'se- Leaf [with botaniits] is that which is farther divided from 
an alated leaf, as in the common female fern. 

Ra'uous, ad. [raas, Lat.] branchy, conſiſting of branches. Feign- 
_ particles of air to be ſpringy and ram Newton. 

a"MOUSNESS [of ramexs} fullneſs of boughs or branches. 

Raue [of rampart, Fr.] a hoidening, friſking, jumping, rude girl. 

To Raur, verb neat. {romper, Fr. Sr i pempen, Sax.] 1. To 
jump about, to play gambols and wonton tricks. 2. To leap upon with 
violence. As a ramfing and roaring lion. P/alms. 3. To climb as a 
plant. Rampirg upon trees, they mount up to a great height. Ray. 

- Vaulting variable ranys, 


Ra'myancy [of — — alence, exuberance. Come to this 
__ and rampanxcy of — Lab. 

A MPANT, Fr. [rampante, It.] 1. Friſky, wanton. 2. Exuberant, 
over-growing reſtraint. The growing rampant fin of the times. South, 
3- {In heraldry] as a lion rampart, is when he flands fo directly up 
right, that the crown of his head anſwers directly to the plants of his fect, 
on which he ſtands in a icular line, and not by placing the left 
foot in the dexter corner of the eſcutcheon; ſo that the difference be- 
tween a lion rampant, and a lion faliant, is, that a rampant ſtands up- 
right, but the ſaliant looping forwards, as making a ſally. 

Ra"uPparT, Ra'upiex, or Rafe [rampart, Fr.] 1. A large maſ- 
ſy bank of earth, raiſed about the body of a place to cover it from the 
great ſhort, and formed into baſtions, courtains, &c. 2. The platform 
of the wall behind the parapet. 3. The wall round fortified places. 

RamearT [in civil architecture] the ſpace left void between the wall 
9 city, and the GO 

A'MPIC, a tree whi — 7 „ begins to decay at the top. 

| 4 ſubs. — SR uſed in fallads. ” 

o Rauf, to fortify a place with a rampart. 
Ra'usoxs, the herb buckrams. | | | 
Ra'uus. 1. A branch or arm of a tree. 2. [In my] any branch 

of the larger veſſels. | 

Rauus Anterior [in anatomy] a branch of the ſubcutaneous vein 
which paſſes under the bone of the arm, called ulna, to the little finger, 
and there joins a branch of the ica. 

Rauus Poſftericr [in anatomy] a branch of the ſubcutaneous vein of 
arm running near the elbow. 

Ran, pret. of ran; fee To Run Sax.] plundered by open 
or public theft. A word ſtill uſed in and the like phraſes, he ſpent, 
made away with, confounded all that he could rap and ran, or run. | 

To Raxcn, werb a. [corrupted from wrench] to ſprain, to injure 
of contortion. Emetics ranch and keen cathartics ſcour. 

arth. | 

Ra'xcip, adj. [rancide, It. rancio, Sp. of rancidus, Lat.] that has 
contracted an ill ſmell by being kept ſtrong ſcented. 

Ra'xcipxEss, or Raxci'biTY. 1. Rancid, rancor. z. [Raxciditas, 
Lat.] ranknefs, ſtrong ſcent, as of old oil. | 

Ra'xcorovs, adj. [of ranceur] ſpiteful, malicious in the utmoſt de- 
gree, full of grudge. | 

Ra'xcour [race, O. Fr. rancore, It. rencor, Sp. of racer, Lat.] 
ſtedfaſt grudge, ſpight, ſpleen, or inveterate hatred. 

ny > rota [of raxcerexs] a ſtanding gradge, fpight, animoſity, 
ſpleen, fs ; a . _ 
Rax, 48 Du.] border, ſeam of a ſhoe. 

" 2 a long fleſhy piece cut from between the flank and the 

Ra"npon, /ubf. [raendells, It. unadviſedly, or renders, O. Fr. uncer- 
tainty, or of randen, Fr.] want of aim, hazard, want of rule, roving mo- 


Raxpon {with J a ſhot made, when the muzzle of a piece 
of ordnance is raiſed above the horizontal line, and is not deſigned to 


ſhoot directly forward. 
Ranvon, adj. done by chance, roving without direction. 


 Ra'xyorct Ring [of a gun] that which is next before the touch- 
| Te 


elig. tion. 


R AN 


To Rauer, verb af. [ranger, Fr. or, as Mr. Baxter, of rbeng, Brit. 
any long order] 1. To diſpoſe or place in its rank and order, to draw 

in battle array. 2. To ramble, rove, or ſtray over. 

To Ra'xGe, verb next. 1. To rove at large. 2. To be placed in or- 
der. 

Rance {rangee, Fr.] 1. A row or rank, any thing placed in a line. 
2. Aclaſs, an order. 3. A ramble or jaunt, excurſion, wandering. 4. 
Room for excurſion. 5. Compals taken in by any thing excurſi ve or 
ranked in order. 6. Step of a ladder. 7. A grate for a kitchen fire. 
8. {With gunners] a path of a bullet, or the bo it deſcribes from the 
mouth of the piece to the point where it lodges. 

Ra'xGEV, part. of range [rangee, Fr.] diipoſed, placed in its rank or 


RaxGtr (from range] 1. One that ranges, rover, robber. 2. A 
dog that beats the ground. 3. [Of aforeſt, &c.] aſworn officer, whoſe 
buunels is to walk daily through his charge to drive back the wild beaſts 
out of the purlieus or dis toreſted places into the foreſt lands, and to pre 
ſent all treſpaſſes done in his bailiw ick, at the next foreit court. 

Raxces [in a ſhip} are ty o pieces of timber going acroſs, from fide 
to fide, one aloft on the fore-cattle, a little abaft the tore-maſt, and the 
other in the beak-head, before the inouldings of the bowſprit. 

Ra'nGixs {in military affairs} is the att of diſpoſing of troops in a 
condition proper for an engagement or tor a march. 

Ra'xcLE | with falconers] is when gravel is given to an hawk, to 
bring her to a ſtomach. 

Ra'xGLIFEER {with hunters] a flag with lofty horns, reſembling the 
branches of trees. 

Rani'xx Jena, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the frog-veins, certain veins 
chat appear under the tongue. | | 

Rank, adj. [rancico, It. rancisſa, Sp. of rancidus, Lat. rack, Teut.] 
1. Stinking, * no:ſome, rancid. 2. [Ranc, Sax. ] ſhooting 
- Forth into too many branches and leaves, as plants do, luxuriant, ſtrong. 

3. Fruittul, bearing ſtrong plants. 4. High- taſted, ſtrong in quality. 
5. High- grown, rampant. As rant idolatry. Stelling feet. 6. Grols, 
coarſe. 7. The iron of a plane is ft rank, when its edge lands fo flat 


below the ſole of the plane, that in working it will take off a thick ſha- | 


ving. Moxon. | | 

ANK, ſubſt. [rang, Fr. in military affairs] 1. The ſtraight line which 
the ſoldiers of a batallion or ſquadron make, as they ſtand fide by fide. 
2. Any or row ia general. 3 Range ot ſubordination. 4. Claſs, 


order. 5. lace allotted a thing fuitable to its nature, quality, or 
merit; * dignity. ©. Dignity, high place. See Oak x. 
IO Raxx, verb act. [from the ſubſt. ranger, Fr.] 1. 10 place a- 
breaſt. 2. To range in any particular claſs. 3. To arrange methodi- 
call . 

To Rank, verb nent. to be ranged, to be placed. 

To Ra'xKLt, verb neut. [of rank} to teſter, to breed corruption, to 
be inflamed in body or mind. 5 
RKRa'xx Lx, adv. [from rank] coarſely, groſsly. 

Ra'x«xess Ihanene re, Sax. ] the quality of having a frowzy, ſtrong, 

or noiſome ſmell ; alſo luxuriance or ſuperfluicy of growth in plants. 
Ra'xx x, Hf. the ſhrewmouſe. Brown, 
To Ra'xsack [tanſaka, Su. of pan, Sax. and (aka, Su. to ſearch for, 

| 20 ſeize, randfage, Du.] 1. To rifle, to plunder, to pillage. 2. To 
_ earch narrowly. 3. ape mag x —_— FO 1 

Ra'xs0M Cranfan, Fr.] a ſum of money paid for redeeming of a cap- 
zive, joy = ne mg fo wage po A or for the pardon of ſome 
Dpotorious offender. 

Ra'xscu, or RED“ TIo [in divinity] in the figurative uſe of the 
word, ſignifies any thing by which a deliverance is obtained; and accord- 
ingly aredeemer, and deawerer, are frequently in ſcripture convertible terms. 
Moſes is ſtiled avtgurr;, the redeemer of the Jews, Acts vii. 35. 
[See the original] as God by his hand redeemed | or delivered] the Jews 
out of their Egyptian captivity. But when this term is applied to our 
deliverance by Cuz15T, we are expreſsly told that he gave Himſelf, his 
life [or ſoul} a razor: for us.” 1 Vim. ii. 6. compared with Mark x. 
45. The life ſor ſoul] of Chriſt, in the preſent cafe, was that which 
anſwers tothe price or ranſom laid Cown in the redem tion of captives. 
And would the reader ice what conſtruction our predeceflors ia the taith 
put upon this fact, he may compare theſe words of St. /rexe@us, © the 
Fora having redeemed {or ranſomed] us with his own blood, and ha- 
ving given his ou for our $0ULs, and his FLESH for our FLEsn,” with 
that reply which he made to the Ebionites, How could he be ſaid to 
have more than Solomon or Jonah, and to be Lord of David, who was of 
the $8aut $UBSTANCE with them“? [meaning as to his sou; for the con- 
Kantiality of Ci«1sT's hob with ours was out of the queſtion. ] Ia Ex. 
adv. Hereſes, Ed. Grate, p. 393, 358. But Eunemius, in the fourth 

| century, expreſſes himſelf in yet ſtronger terms; for —— 
that Cerinthianizing ſpirit, which began then to be in vogue, and at- 
cribed the ſufferings of Chrift to his human nature, he ſays, Are ye 
not of all men the moſt pityable, who affirm a man to have ſuffered f 
all men, and to this [i. e. not to a bivix k PERSON, but to a mere man 
united to him] aſcribing your own redemption ? — So great a ſtreſs 
did theſe ancient writers lay on the p1vixe EXCELLENCE and picxity 


of the perſon that ſuffered for us, agreeable to the author of the He- 
brews, chap. i. ver. 1, 3. And ſo true it is, that tho? the idea of Equi- 
VALENTS, Ge. is not eſiential to the proper import of the words, Hering, 
atonement, propitiaticn, and other ſacriſcial terms; yet does it bo/? out to 


view, in the preſent caſe, from the FacT 1TsELF compared with the 
ineffable yxzEneEMINENCE and prgxiry of the Perſon concerned. So 
zhat we can not only ſay with the poet, es 


Unum pro multis dabitur caput But alſo, 
Prunls enim Deci:, quam gui Servantur ab iliis. 

See ATONEMENT-MONEY, PROPITIATION, CERINTHIANS, and NesTo- 
R1A%1SM, compared. Above all, ſee IncarxaTIONn, and Iren. p. 243, 
427. | 
». + verb act. [rangonner, Fr.] to pay a ranſom for, to re- 

deem from captivity or puniſhment. 
Ra'nsomLess [of rarſor:] free from ranſom. 
To Raur [perhaps of randren, raaden, Du. to rave] to rage, to rave, 
to ſwagger in _— or high ſounding language, without proportionable 
aur, ai. [from the verb] high ſounding language, unſupported 
2 — 4— any — ſtyle that is — 2 


R A R 
Ra'xT1Pore, /abf. [with the vulgar} 2 rude or wild boy or g 
RaxT1eoLE, adj. wild, rakiſh, roving. Congreve. 
To Ra'xTiroLE, verb nent. to rin about, to rove wildiv. Arbuthnor: 
Ra"xuLa, Lat. 1. A little frog. 2. [With — a iwelling 
under the tongue, which, like a ligament, hinders a child from ſucking 
or ſpeaking. Ranula is a foft ſwelling, poſſeſſing thoſe falivals under 
the tongue: It is made by congeition; and its progreſs filleth up the 
ſpace between the jaws, and maketh a tumor externally under the chin. 
Wiſeman. 

RaxuLa'res [with anatomiſts] two veins under the tongue, ariſing 

the external jugular, and running on cither file the /inea mediara. 

Raxvu'xcuLvs, Lat. a flower called crow-foot, or golden knap. 

To Rar, verb a#. [hneppan, Sax. prob. of fang, Gr.] 1. To ſlrike. 
to hit, with a quick ſmart blow. 2. [ Ragis extra /e, Lat.] to itrike with 
rapture, to hurry out of itſelf. 3. To ſnatch away. 4. 7 rap and rend, 
more properly rap and ran herpan, Sax. to bind, and tana, Iiland. to 
plunder. Velen] to ſieze by violence. 

To Rar [with the vulgar} to barter, to exchange, 

Rae, /u//?. [from the verb] a quick ſmart blow. 

2 t. a turnep. 

aPA'Cious [rapacis, of rapax, Lat. rapace, Fr. rafacio, It. rapas 
Sp.] ravenous, greedy, ſiezing by violence. addified N plunder. : 

Raya ciousl x, adv. [of rapacious] by violent robbery or rapine, 
grecGiiy, ravenouſly. | 

Raya'ciovsxtss, or Rara'city [from rapacious or rapacite, Fr. ra- 
pacita, It. of rapacitas, of rat io, Lat. to ſnatch] ravening, ravenouſneſs, 
aptneſs to take away by violence. 

Rave, /zb/t. [of rapio, Lat. to ſnatch with violence, rape. Fr. 9. d. of 
raptio, Lat.) 1. A raviſhing or forcible violation of the chaſlity ef a wo- 
man or virgin. 2. Priv2tion, act of forcibly taking away. 3. Some- 
_ inatched away. 4 (Of the ſoreſt] a treſpaſs committed in the fo- 
reſt by violence. 5. The wood or 8:lks of the cluſters of grapes, when 
dried and freed from the fruit. 6. A plant from the (ed of which oil is 
—_— 7. A part of a county, being much the fame as an hun- 


Rar Vine, a fort of ſmall wine. 

Ra'rna [with anatomilts] a ridge or line which runs along the under 
fide of the penis, and, reaching tram the frænum to the anus, divides 
the ſcrotum and periton:rum. into two. | 

Rayua'xiTts, Lat. {pa$2n;, Gr.} a kind of Hower- de luce 

Rayia'%vs, Lat. [in botany] the radith root. 

Ra'eug ſin anatomy} the tame as / cure. | 

RA“ wm, ay. Lapide, Fr. raputo, It. and Sp. Gf rider, fr, Lat 
to ſnatch away haltily } ſwift, quick, having a violent mot nm. 

Raervity, or Ra'yibxe+s {of rapid, or raff. L at. ratidits, Er. 
of rapio, Lat.] ſwiſtneſs, quickneſs, halt) motion, carry ing toiney l= 
with it. | 

Ra“ ibt v. ado. [of * ſwiftly. with a quick motion. 

Ra'yitr [une rapiere, Fr. fo called from the quickneſs of ics mation, } 
a long ſlender fk uſed only in thrutling. | 

Rayitr F154, ui. The rapter-/j, called xiphias, grow, ſome 
times to the length of hve yards: the tu ord, which rows level irom u 
ſnout of the fiſh, is here about a yard long, at the batis tour inches over, 
— and pointed exacily like a rapier : He preys on fithes, having; 
firſt ſtabbed them with this ſword. Grez. | 

Rariro'Lious, aj. [of rapa, a turnip, and Ai, Lat. a leaf; in bo- 
tanic writings] having a leaf like a turnip. | | 

Ra'eixe, Fr. [rapina, It. Sp. and Lat. of %, ro ſnatch violently, 
Sc.] 1. Robbery, pillaging, act of taking away a thing by open vio- 
lence, and differs from theft, that being taken wway privaaly, or boch, 
contrary to the mind of the owner. 2. Vielen, force. 

Raei'srRvM {m botany] wild muſtard, carloc, a weed. 

RayyaREE's [of rapis Lat. to ſnatch or take away] certain Iriſh 


Ra'yytr [of rp] 1. One who raps or firikes. 2. [In vulgar lan- 
guage] a great oath or lye. | 
Ra'eeixs, part. of rap [of fraper, ir. | the act of Rriking ſmartly. _ 
Ra'erorr, Fr. relation, proportion. A word introduced by Temple, 
but not copied by others. ht 
Ra'ysovy [rap/odia, Lat. fel voz, of jamru, to ſick, and 49, Gr. 
ode] a connecting together or repetition of a great numbes of heroic 
veries ; but more uſually a te. ious and Impertent ſpinning out a dif- 
courſe to no purpote ; a joming puts conether that have nu natural con- 
nection. vec RiaesoDy. | 
Rayr, or Raey'd, part. of rap [-a/trs, Lat.] ſnatched or taken 
away by force. 9 . | 
RaerT,fubſt. [of ret] a tronce, an ceſticy, | | 
Ra"yeTureE [roptuwrs, Lat.] 1. ihe ac uf ting or ſnatching away, 
as the rapture of St. Paul into the third heanen, rcitaiv, a trantport 
of mind cauſed by any picalins pamom. Hal, quickneſs, rapidity. 
Paetical R:aviune, the heut or hre of 2 pots fancy, 
Ra'eTURED, 4%. {of rupture} raviihad, twanlzoricd or raptured in 


* 
„ 


bliſs. 
Ra'rTuνοοĩůs . adj. [of rifirre) ravhhing, tronſporting. ecſtatic. 
RRE, adj. {French in ell the tenfe but the lat 3 rare. It. and Sp. of 


rarus Lat.] 1. Scarce, h. ppering but teldom, extraordinary, uncommon, 
ſingular, excellent, valuavic to a degree idem found. 2. Thinly 
ſeattered. 3. [With pailotophers] thin, ſubtle, not compacted toge- 
ther. 4. Rare body; one that is very porous, whoſe parts are at a great 
dittance one from another, and which contains but a littic matter under a 
great deal of bulk. 5. Raw, not fully ſubdued by the fire, not tho- 
roughly dreſſed for food. 

Ra'xztsnow [This word is formed in imitation of the foreign way cf 
pronouncing rare bow] a ſhow carried in a box. | 

RAR ETACTIOx, Fr. [rare/:210n7, It. of rarefuctis. Lat. with philolc- 
phers] as the rarefaction of a natural body, is its taking up more dimen - 
tons or larger ſpace than it did before: contrary to condentarion, 

jars eye plur. of rarefuctide, or Rantracit NIA, Lat. 
[with phyſicians] medicines which open and enlarge the pores of the 
ſkin, to give an eaſy vent to the matter of perſpiration. | 

RaREFti ABLE, adj. {of rarefy] that may be rarctied, capable of rare- 
faction. | | 

To Ra'rerr, verb ad. [rarefier, Fr. rarctare, It. of rarefacto, of r 
rus, rare, and facio, Lat. ro make] to make thin; the contily te con- 


RaxT [in the drama] an extravagant flight of paſſion, over-ſhooting denſe. 


2 an — flights of Iinguage, araking fellow. 
No. 74- 


To Rak RFV, verb nevt. to become thin or rare. 


10 0 Pantkr, 


KAT 


Witty, adv. [of rare] finely, = ; alſo —_—_ not y 
Rai'zxits: + ſof rare] 1. State © pen om, not frequency. 
2. Vale 1 — by ſcarcity. — Rarity in this ſenſe is 
more uſual. : 
Ra'rt: Y ſraritar, Lat. rarite, Fr. rarita, It.] 1. A rare thing, a thing 
that is extraordinary for beauty or workmanſhip, a curioſity, a thing va- 
lued ior its ſcarcity. 2. Not frequency. 3. Uncommonneſs. + [ln 
philolophs ] ſubtilty, thinneſs ; in oppoſition to denſity or thickneſs. | 
Ra's:1 Line of Defence [in fortification] is that part of the curtain 
or flank, whence the ſhot exploded razes or glances the face of the 
oppol:t: _— [eirher of n+ 
Ra'sCaL, ſub. [eit pages ax. 1, trumpery, or racaile, 
Fr. riſf raf, the mob] a ſorry fellow, a rogue, a ſcoundrel. 
R+:car Deer [of rapcal, Sax.] a lean deer. 
Rasca'tiox, Aut. [of raſcal] one of the loweſt of the mob. Hudibras. 
Rasca'tiTy ]of raſcal] the ſcum of the „ the rabble; alſo a 
baſe raically action: a vulgar and improper ule. 
Ra'sCaLLY, adj. [of raſcal] baſe, vile, villanous. 8 | 
To Rast, verb ad. This word is written ra/e or rare [delere raſer, Fr. 
raſus, Lat.) 1. To ſkim, to ſtrike on the ſurface. 2. To overthrow, 
to deſtroy. 3. To eraſe, to blot out by raſure. | 
To Ras in the Ground [with horſemen] is to gallop near the; — 
z alſo 


Ra'sev, part. pafſ. of hich ſee Lraſe, Fr. 
922 paſſ. of raſe ; w (vaſe, Fr.] 


t. 
Rasu, /abft. 1. [ Raſcia, It.] ſattin. Minſbesv. 2. [Corrupted pr 
bably Ron 2 — — or effloreſcence upon the Fin, 
thrown out in fevers or ſurfeits. | , 
* 4. (nad, Sax. rath, Du.] over- haſty, precipitate, incogitant, 
nt. 
RasnER of Bacon prob. of raſura /ardi, Lat.] a thin lice. 
Ra'sut v, adv. [of ras] haſtily, 4 unadviſedly. 
Ra'suxkss [of rab; radneyrye, Sax.] over-haſtineſs, inconſiderate 
heat of temper, fool - hardineſs. | | 
Ra's0r, or Ra'zor [rafeir, Fr. a/ jo, It. of radends, Lat. ſhaving] 
a knife or inſtrument for ſhaving. — 2 | | 
RAS Ce, It. Ii. A — baeey that on a ſpecies of the bram- 
ble, a raſpberry. Sorrel ſet amongſt ra/ps, and the raſps will be ſmaller. 
Bac. 2. | Rape, Fr. raſte, It. and Sp.] a large rough file, commonly 
uſed for wearing away wood. 


To Rast, verb act. [ra/zare, It. raper, Fr. raſpar, Sp.] to file, to rub 


to powder with a raip or rough file. 
Ra":yaToRyY, 4. [raſpatoir, Fr.] an inſtrument to chip or raſp 
bread ; alſo a iurgeon's inſtrument to ſcrape foul and ſcaly bones. 
Ra'sezrn&v, or Ra'perRY, ab. a berry of an agreeable taſte and 
fine flavour, probably ſo called from its being rough on the outſide like a 


raſp. | 

Coors ore tt a ſpecies of bramble. 

Ra suf. „ rafura, Lat.] 1. I he act of thaving or ſcraping. 2. 
A daſh ſtruck with a pen over a writing, a mark where ſomething has 
been ruck out or eraſed. | 

Rar {rotts, Su. rat, Fr. ratte, Du. ratta, Sp.] 1. An animal of the 
mouſe kind. an amphibious creature, infeſting houſes, ſhips, Cc. 2. An 
opprobrious term for a citizen. Shakeſpeare. 

To jmeil a Rav [ feupconner, Fr. juboleo, Lat.] to diſcover ſome in- 
trigue, to ſuſpect danger, to be put on the watch by ſuſpicion, as the cat 

by the ſcent of a rat. | 
Rar Trap [une ratiere, 1. device for catching rats. | 

Ra'raBLE, adj. {of rate] that may be rated, ſet at a certain value or 
rate. | 

Ra'raBLy, adv. [of ratabl:] according to a certain rate, proportona- 
bly, to a certain value. | 

RaTar1'a, a fine ſpirituous liquor, prepared from ſeveral forts of 
fruits, as apricots, cherries, &c. | | | 

RaTa'x, an Indian cane. | 

RaTcu, or Rasn [in clock work] a 
lift up the detents every hour, and to make the clock ſtrike. 


Ra rents [in a watch, &e.] the ſmall teeth at the bottom of the tail 


barrel, which ſtop it in windin 1 * 1 

RarE [of rata, ſc. portio, 1. A price or value upon any 
thing. 1 Allowance ſettled. | comparative height or value. 
4. Quantity aflignable. 
and itandard of wit. Sozth. 6. Manner of doing any thing, degree to 
| which it is done. 7. Tax, proportion of money impoſed by a pariſh. 


ira- 


Rarn, adj. had. Sax. quickly] early, coming before the time. 
Bring the rath primroſe, that forſaken dies. Milton. 

Raru, adv. [from the adj. ] carly. Spenſer. 

Ra'ruts, adv. [ha dor, or hnadhen. Sax. this is a comparative from 
rath ; nad. ſoon ; now obſolete} 1. More willingly, with better liking. 
2. Preferably, with better reaſon, upon better grounds. 3. In a greater 


fort of wheel, which ſerves to of 


3- , 
5. That . a value, ſtandard. Ihe rate very 


RAV 


degree than otherwiſe. 4. More properly. 5. ially. 6. 7 
rather ; to de ſire in rence to any thing A — 805 
Rerirics“riox, Fr. [ratificazione, It. ratificacion, Sp. of ratificatis, 
Lat.] 1. The act of ratifying or confirming tomething done by another 
> one's name 2. = rl Aur confirmation of a clerk in a benefice, 
c. formerly given him iſhop, where the right of patronage i 
doubted to be a the king. _ 5 0 ” 
4 [of ratify} the perſon or thing that ratifies. 
o Ra'Tiry [ratifico, ratum facio, Lat. ratifier. Fr.] to confirm 
eſtabliſh, cell by a forma to ſettle. eee 
2. [In arethmetic 


. DEI 4 —— conſideration, 
geometry tion of homogenous thi which determi 
the quantity 2 one from the 2 the — 
tion of any third: or it is the reaſon or proportion that ſeveral quantities 
— with reſpect to their greatneſs or ſmall- 
RaTIoctxaBi'iiTY [of ratiocinabilis, Lat.] reaſonableneſs. 

To Rario'cixarE, verb neat. raziccinare, It. ratiotiner, Lat.] to 
reaſon, to 

RaT1ocixa'TiON, Fr. [of ratiacinatis, Lat.] a rational ing. ar- 
guing, or diſputing; reatoning; the art of exerciſing the faculty of 
reaſoning; the operation of reaſon, or reaſon deduced into diſcourſe 
by _— conſequences _ premiſes, 

ATIO'CINATIVE, adj. [of raticcinate] pertaining to ratiocination, 
advancing by proceſs of reaſon or dif . 

Ra"T1ox, Fr. [racidn, Sp * portion of ammunition bread, or forage, 
diſtributed to every man in the army. 

— [of Bread] for a foot ſoldier, is a pound and a half per 

— ady. reaſonably. Rather rationally. See RaT10- 
NALLY. 

8 * It. of rationalit, Lat.] 1. Endued with 
reaſon, havin ty of reaſoning. 2. to reaſon, 
ſonable. 3. Wiſe, judicious, prudent. _ 

RaTioxar Horizon 7 aſtronomy] is that whoſe plane is conceived to 
paſs thro* the centre of the earth; and therefore divides the globe into 
two equal portions or hemiſpheres. : 


Ra rio Quantity, &c. a quantity or number commenſurable to 


unity. 
RA TioxAL Integer, is that whereof unity is an aliquot 
RaT1oxaL Fradtion, is that which pe A to ſome \ of 
an unite. 
Rar iox al mixed Number, is one that conſiſts of an integer r and a - 
tion, or of unity and a broken number. - 
RaT1ioxa'te, /ubft. Lat. an account or ſolution of ſome opinion, 
action, hypotheſis, phænomenon, or the like, on principles of reaſon ; 
a detail with reaſons. | 
Ra'TioxaLe [the N of the Hebrews] part of the ſacerdotal veſt- 
ment worn by the Jewiſh high-pricſt, the breaf-plate, Exod. c. xxviii. 


v. 4—15. Uri. : 
. [of rational] one who proceeds 
= 


F Ra"Tio0xaLIsT, ſub, $ in his diſqui- 
tions and practice whol! of reaſon ; one who preters 
_ : 407 _ The faculty of reaſoning 
aTIONA'LITY [of rational] 1. The | oning. 2. Reaſon- 
R = —— reaſonably 
A'TIONALLY, N rati 1 
Ra“TioxALxxss [of rati the ſtate of being reaſonable. 
RaT1o'x1s Os, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the bone of the fore-head, 
otherwiſe called os frontis. 


Ra“rirvs, Nuadrans, Lat. a Roman coin ſtamped with the impreſſion 
of a ſhip, in weight four ounces. | | 
Rar Lines, or Ra'TLixes ſin a ſhip] thoſe lines which make the 
ladder-ſteps to get up the ſhrouds and puttocks. | 
Ra"TsBANE, /ubſft. [of rat and hows? peifen for rats, commonly made 


Ra'r-Tau. [with horſemen] a horſe that has no hair upon his 


Ae ger, — * Wy ay _ 
To Ra'TTLE, nent. [prob. of ratolen, or hneoran, Sax. 
1. To make a quick, ſharp noiſe, ke Aman dog tl bog rr 


RaTTLE, 1. A quick, 
loud talk. 8. [Racel, | 


ſteady. | 
RaTTLE-Snake [in Virginia, Qc.] a ſnake having a rattle in 
his tail, whence ans . com 2 — dry huſk ; 
but altho* the bite of it is mortal, yet it never meddles with any thing, 
unleſs provoked. See the figure of this ſnake, Plate VII. Fig. 20. 
Ra'TTLEsNakE Root, ſubſt. Rattleſnake-root, called alſo be- 
longs to a plant, a native of Virginia. The Indians uſe it as a certain 
remedy againſt the bite of a rattleſnake. It has been recommended in 
all caſes in which the blood is known to be thick and fizy. Hill 
RaTToo'n, a Weſt-Indian fox, which has 
that if any thing be offered to it that has 
wipe and turn it about with its fore-feet, before it will put it to its 


To Ra'vace, verb ad. [ravager, Fr.] to ranſack, to ſpoil, to lay 
waſte, to piliage. | 

Ravace, Fr. /ubf. havock, waſte, ſpoil, ruin. 

Ra'vacer [of ravege] one that ravages, a 3 — 11 | 

Rav'cityY [raucite, Fr. raucitas, raucus, „ hoarſe] | rough 
noiſe, hoarſeneis. The raucity of a trumpet. Bacon. F 

To Rave, werb neut. [reven, Du. cer, Fr.] 1. To talk idly, or 

exclamations 


madly, to be light-headed. 2. To burſt out into furious 
as if mad. 3. To be unreaſonably fond 


To Ra'veL, verb ad. [of taveien, Du.] 1. To entangle, to ſnarl; as 
hard twiſted thread. 2. To make intricate, to perplex. 
weave, to unknit. . 


To 


R E A 


To Ravei., verb gent. 1. To run out in threads; as knitting, 
Tight woven cloth does. 2. To fall into perplexity or confuſion. 3. 
To work in lexity, to buſy one's ſelf with intricacies. 

Ra'verixs, Fr. [in fortification] works conſiſting of two faces that 
make a ſalient angle, which are commonly called half-moons by the 
ſoldiers : are raiſed before the courtins or counterſcarps. 

To Ra'vex, verb act. [napian, Sax. to rob, to ſnatch greedily ; or 
ravir, Fr.] to devour grerdily. 

To Raves, verb neut. to prey rapaciouſly. Benjamin ſhall raven 
like a wolf, Genefis. 

Raves (naepen, of pazpian, Sax. to ſnatch ; rafn, D.] a large black 
fowl. 

Ra'vexixc ſof racer] rapine, greedy eating. 

ne wo [of raven, of raveneux, Fr.] greedy, gluttonous, 
furiouſly voracious. 

Ra'VEXOUSLY, adv. [of ravenons] greedily, rapaciouſly. 

Ra'vexousxess [of ravenous] greedineſs, rapacious, devouring ap- 

ite, rage for prey. 

Ravcur [obſolete pret. and part paſfſ. of Reaca. See To Reacu] 
ſaatched, attained. 

To Ra'vix, verb ad. [of pipan, Sax. to ſnatch. This were better 
raven, which ſee] to devour, or eat greedily. 

Ra'vin [of p2xp:an, Sax.] 1. Prey, food got by violence. 2. Ra- 
pine, ra fs. Expoſed to the ravin of any vermin that may find 


and 


Ra'vinc [of rave; reverie, Fr.] delirious talking, Cc. 
Ra'vincLy, adv. [of rave] with diſtraction, frantickly. 

To Ra'visn [ravir, Fr. rapire, It. of ratio. Lat.] 1. To take or 
ſnatch away violently. 2. To conſtuprate by force, to commit a rape 
upon a woman. 3. To charm or pleaſe exceedingly, to tranſport with 
joy, admiration, to delight, to r:pture. 

Ra'visner Fr.] 1. One that conſtuprates, or embraces a 
woman by violence. 2. One who takes any thing by violence. 

Ra'visHiNnGxEss rat ment, Fr.] a raviſhing, charming, delighting 
nature or quality. | 

Ra"vichmexT Craviſſment, Fr.] the raviſhing or violent deflowering 
- a __ ; alſo a tranſport of joy, rapture, any pleaſing violence on 

mind. 
Ra'xvisnνEitI [in law] is the taking away either a woman or an heir 
in ward. 

Rav1'ssaxT [in heraldry] is the term uſed to expreſs the poſture of 
a wolf half raiſed, as it were juſt ſpringing forwards upon his prey. 

Rav'comen [in Yirginia, Se.] a kind of fruit like a 1 

Raw, a . [hneap, Sax. rai, Su. and Dan. raut, Du.] 1. Spoken of 
meat not y cooked or ſubdued by the fire. 2. Not covered 
with the ſkin. 3. Sore. 4. Not ripe. 
Kill. 6. Bleak, chill. The raw cold climate. Spenſer. 7. Not con- 
— adj. [of raw and bone] having bones ſcarce covered 

[of raw and head] the name of a ſpeftre, mentioned to 


 Ra'w-xeapr 
ight children. 


not thoroughly dreſſed. Unſkilfulneſs, unexperienced. The raw- 
—— — . Having the ſkin flayed off. 
Kea [raxe, ragon, Fr. reggio, It. rayo, Sp. of radius, Lat.] 1. A beam 

of the ſun or any ſtar. | | 

Rar ſin a figurative ſenſe] 1. The luſtre or brightneſs of any thin 
either or intellectual. 2. [Raye, Fr. raia, Lat.] a fort of 
* . N Leliam, Lat.] an herb. Ainſworth. | 

Y, for An AY. Spenſer. 

Rav [in opties] a line of light propagated from a radiant point, thro' 
an ſting medium, or, gas by Sir Iſaac Newton, the leaſt 
— 4 whether ſucceſſive in the ſame line, or contemporary in 


Common Rav [in optics] is a right line drawn from the point of con- 
courſe of the two optical axes h the middle of the right line, which 
by the center of the apple of the eye. 
Principal Rav [in perſpective] is the perpendicular diſtance between 
the eye, and the vertical plane or table. 
| — Rays [in optics] are thoſe which going from divers 
your the object, incline towards one and the ſame point tending to 
eye. 
Divergent Ravs [in optics] are thoſe rays which going from the 
point of a viſible obje& are diſperſed, and continually one from 
another, according as they are removed from the object. 


Diverging Ravs [in optics] are ſuch as go continually receding from 


each other. | 

Parallel Rays [in opties] are thoſe rays that keep an equal diſtance 
from the viſible obje& to the eye, which is ſuppoſed to be infinitely re- 
mote from the object. | 


Rar [with botaniſts] is ſeveral ſemi florets, ſet round a diſk, in form | 


of a radiant ſtar. 
To Ray Core, to fan it, in order to ſeparate it from the chaff. 
Rax Graſs, a ſort of grais or herb. | 


Raronna'xT [in heraldry] fignifies darting forth rays, as the ſun 
4 | 


does, when it ſhines 
Raze, ſubſt. [rayz, Sp. a root] a root or ſprig of ginger. This is 

commonly written race, but leſs properly. | 
To Raze, verb ad. [razer, or raſer, Fr. prob. of gaw, Gr.] 1. To 
2. To efface, to ſcrape or blot out. 3. To ex- 


ruin, to overthrow. 
tirpate, to root out. 

Aon, or Ras [culter raſorias, Lat. or raſor] a barber's knife or 
inſtrument for ſhaving, with a thick back and blade, but fine edge. 
Ra"zorxri5H, /H. the ſheath or razorfis reſembleth in length and 


| _ a man's _ Carew. 
a'zors [(with hunters] the tuſhes or tuſks of a boar. 

Ra"ZOURABLE, adj. | Haw, fit to be ſhaved ; obſolete. 

Ra'zure, 4 See Rasunk. | 

Rx, is an inſeparable or compounding particle, uſed by the Latins, 
and from them borrowed by us, which being placed before a word, ge- 
_ nerally implies a repeated or backward action, e. g. to re/ap/e, to fall ill 
again, to return, to come back, Oc. 

Reacce ss, /ubſt. [of re and acce/s] viſit renewed. 


5. Unſeaſoned, unripe as to x 


REA 

Reaci [nxc, Sax.] 1. A diſtance as far as a line can be extended, 
a bow, gun, Oc. can carry, or as a man can come at, extent. 2. The 
act of reaching or bringing to one by extenſion of the hand. 3. Power 
of reaching or taking in the hand. 4. Power of attainment or manage- 
ment. 5. [In a metaphorical ſenſe] capacity of mind, ability, pow- 
er, limit of faculties. 6. Contrivance, deep thought, artful ſcheme. 
7. A fetch or artifice to attain ſome remote advantage. Particular 
reaches and ends of his own, underhand. Bacon. 8. Tendency to re- 
mote conſequences. g. [With mariners] the diſtance between any two 
points of land, that lie in a right line one from another. 

To Rracn [iry. and rg. verb, of nacan, Sax. recke, Dan. recken, 
Du. and I. Ger. rccked, H. Ger. 4 pret. and part. fa. raught] 1, 
To touch with the hand extended. 2. To arrive at, to attain any thing 
diſtant, to ſtrike from a diltance. 3. To fetch from ſome place diltant, 
and give. 4. To bring forward from a diſtant place. Reach hither thy 
finger. S. Jeln. 5. To hold out, to ſtretch forth. 6. To obtain, to at- 
tam. 7. To transfer, to convey. 8. To to. 9. To be ade- 
quate to. 10. To extend to. 11. To extend, to ſpread abroad. 
wy Reac:, * _ 1. To be extended or ſtretched out. 2. To 

extended lar. *- 10 etrate. . endeavour "8 
To tak in the hand. 5 an ws an 

EA'CiiLESs, adi. Ihe ace lear, Sax.) negligent. 

To Rr'acr, verb act. [of * __ —_— the impulſe. 

Rea'crrox {in phyſics] is the action whereby a body acted upon 
returns the action by a reciprocal one upon the agent. Action and re- 
action are equal. Arbuthnor. 

To Rt av, [irr. verb. of hædan. Sax. reden, in Ger. now ſigaiſies to 
ſpeak ; Rrav, pret. and part. aff. piedva, Sax. ] 1. Vs peru things 
printed, written, or engraved. 2. Lo diſcover by characters or marks. 
3 4% by 8 15 22 ſully. | 

To Reap, verb nent. 1. To orm the act of peruſing any thi 
written. 2. To be ſtudious in * 3. To know by nating. 0 

Reav, or Revs, ſubf. ¶ hd. Sax. raed, Du.] 1. Counſel or advice. 
2. Saying, ſaw ; it is obſolete in both ſenſes. 

Rap, part. adj. [from read; the verb read is pronounced reti; the 
preterite and participle red} ſkilſul by reading. 

: * [of re and adeptus, Lat.] act of recovering or regain- 
con. 

1 2 680 (nzdene, of nædan, Sax. ] 1. One who reads or peruſes any 

thing written. 2 One ſludious in books. 3. One whoſe office is to 

read prayers in a church. 

4 3 {of reader] the office of reading prayers in a church. 

We 


Krabi v, adv. [of reach] with expedition, with little hindrance or 


READ, ſubf. [of read} 1. Peruſal of books, ſtudy in books. 2. 
A prelection, a lecture. 3. Public recital. Weakly readings of the 
law. Hooker. 4. [In criticiſm] Variation of copies ; as various re:d- 
ings, are the different manners of reading the text of authors in antient 

thro? the ignorance of the copiers ; add alſo, from their 


. manuſcripts, &c. 
bafle, 1 and ſometimes their inſerting a margina/ note, through 


miſtake into the text itſelf. To inſtance only in one ſingle caſe, we 
find in St. Origen's authentic works ſome noble deſcriptions of the Sor's 
divinity ; one of which I remember to have read with this clauſe in the 
rear of it, Hadſt thou ſaid as much of the /p:-ie, thou hadft given us 
a compleat theclogy.” But to which of theſe cauſes muſt we aſcribe that 
pions fraud, which (if I am informed right) was lately practiſed upon the 
ALEXAaNDURIAN MANUSCRIPT, on that ſo much controverted text, 1 Ti 
c. iii. v. 16? See BiBLioTarpnr:T, InTExPOLATION, and Ixptx Fx. 

atrrius ; and admitting the for true, ſhall we ſay with So/g- 
mon, There is nothing new under the fun ? Or with the Reman poet, 
Mutat nomine de TE 


Fabula narralur Pom 


Rabe ſin raphy] a borough-town of Berkſhire, on the deer 
Thames, 40 als Rep Landes. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. 


Re-aparr'ss108 [of re and admiſſion] the act of admitting again. 

To Rt-apmn'r, verb a. [of re and adm} to admit or let in again. 

To Re-aDo'rtn, verb af. [of re and aden] to deck anew, to adorn 
again. 

Rea'pr, adj. [rewydd, C. Br. rad, hrva, or ʒeneda, Sax. rede, 
Dan. redo, Su. hpade, Sax. nunble} 1. Prepared for any defign, fo as 
that there can be no delay. 2. Prompt, not delayed. 3. Fit for a pur- 
poſe, not to ſeek. 4. Inclined to, willing, eager. 5. Near, at the 
point, about to do or be. 6. Being at hand, next to hand. 7. Eaſy, 
opportune, near. 8. Quick, not performed with heſitation. 9. Nim- 
ble not embarraſſed, not flow. 10. To nate ready [zenabian, Sax.] 


re, to make preparations. 

Ea'DY, adv. ſo as not to need — with readineſs. | 
Rea'oy, ſul. elliptically for ready money; a Scotticiſm, a low 
word. Arbuthnet. | 
Rearei'kMANCE, ſub. [of re and affirmance] ſecond affirmation. 

Rzarro'rEsTED, ſpoken of a foreſt, which, having been diſafforeſt - 
ed, is made a foreſt again. | 

Real, ſub. a Spaniſh coin. See Rar. 2 

REAL, adj. [reel, Fr. reale, It. of realis, Lat.] 1. That is indeed true 
genuine, not ſictitious, not imaginary ; it is applied to a being that ac 
tually exiſts. 2. Relating to things, not - 3. In law] immo 
veable, as or tenements. 

Rea'LGAL, a mineral, a kind of red arſenic, differing from the com 
mon, which is white, and from orpiment, which is yellow. 

RE'aL1sTs, a ſect of ſchool philoſophers, formed in oppoſition to the 
nominaliſ!s. 

REALITx, or REe'ALNESS any Fr. realta. It. of rea/itas, Lat. 
1. Real exiſtence, the truth of the matter, not what merely ſeems. 2. 
Something intrinſically important, not merely matter of ſhow. 

Reality [in law] is oppoſed to perſonality. | 

To RE'aLl1zE, verb act. [realifer, Fr.] 1. Lo bring into being or act, 
to ſuppoſe or admit as a reality. 2. [In commerce} a term ſcarce known 
before the year 1719, to convert what is gotten in Exchange Alley, C. 
in paper and imaginary money into land, houſes, moveables, or cur- 
rent ſpecies. | ; | 
Rea'LLY, adv, [of real] 1. With actual exiſtence, 2. 


Truly, not 
ſeemingly. 


REA 


ceemingly. 3. It is a light corroboration of an opinion. Indeed. Why 
realy ſixty· N e is fomewhat old. 7 oung. ; 

Rralu fue, Fr. rrame, It. of regnam, Lat.] 1. A kingdom. a 
king's dominion. 2. — government. This ſenſe is not frequent. 

£41.TY, . a word peculiar to Milton. Rea/ty means not in this 

place reality in oppoſition to ſhow, for the Italian dictionary explains the 
adjective reale by loyal. Pearce on Milton. 

Re att [rame, Fr. ri/ma, It. re/ma, Sp. tiem, Du.] a bundle of paper 
Containing twenty quires. ; | 

To Rt axxE'x,werb af. [of re and annex] to annex again. 

To Rea'ximarE [of re, again, and azimo, Lat.] to put into heart 
again, to bring to life again. 

To Rt ap, irr. verb ad. of ni nepan. Sax. irr, fret. and part. 
ald. reapt] 1. To cut down corn in harveſt. 2. To gather, to obtain 


in general. 


To Rear, werb neut. to harveſt. They that ſow in tears, ſhall reap cheo 


in joy. Pſalms. ; 
REA“ EA [pipen, Sax.) a labourer, that reaps or cuts duwn corn in 
harveſt. 


REearixG Hook [of reaping and hook] a hook for cutting corn in harveſt. 

Reayr, pret. and part. pafſ. of reap. See To Rear. 

To Ran, werb att. [of penan, apzpan, Sax. 1. To erect or ſet 
up an end, to raiſe up. 2. To lift up from a fall. 3. To move up- 
wards, 4. To bring up to maturity. 5 To — to educate, to 
bring up. 6. To exalt, to elevate. 7. 7s rear an end [ſaid of a horſe] 
when he riſes ſo high before as » nds nger his coming over upon his 
rider. 8. To roule, to ſtir up. | a7 

Rear, adj. Sec Rare. : | 

Rear, adv. a provincial word. See Rare. | 

Rea, ſubſe. [of arricre, Fr.] 1. The hinder part. [pene, Sax. ] raw- 
iſh, as eggs, meat, &c. not ſufficiently boiled or roaſted. 3. {In mili- 
tary art] the hindermoſt part of an army or fleet. 4. The laſt claſs. 

Ret Au- Admiral, is the admiral of the thud and aſt . 4 royal 


ER - Guard, is that part of an army which paſſes laſt, following the 
main body, to hinder or ſtop deſerter s. : 

RAR Ha. Files, are the three hindermoſt ranks of a battalion, when 
it is drawn up fix deep. | 
 Rear-Raxh, thelaſt rank of a battalion or ſquadron, when drawn up. 

— —— ſult. {more properly reremonſe, hnepemur, Sax. ] the 
in t. 
Reva dee al [of rear] 1. The laſt troop. The 7carward of 
che camp. Nambers. 2. he tail, end or a train behind. | 
To Rt-asce'xD, verb neut. [of re, again, and aſcends, Lat.] to aſcend 
or get up again, to climb again, | 35 | 
To Rx-As c, verb a. to mount again. | 
Rea'sox [raiſon, Fr. ragione, It. razin, Sp. ratio, Lat.] 1. A faculty 
or power of the foul, whereby it diſtinguiſterh good from evil, truth from 
falthood ; or that faculty of the foul whereby we judge of things; the 
rational faculty; or it may be defined that principle whereby, comparing 
ſeveral ideas together, we draw conſequences from premiſes, and deduce 
one propoſition from another. 2 Argument, proof, ground of perſua- 
fron, motive. 3. Cauſe, ground or principle. 4. ient cauſe. 5. 
Final cauſe. 6. Ratiocination, diſcurſive _— 7. Clearncſs of in- 
tellectual faculties. 8. Right juſtice. g. Reaſonable claim, juſt prac- 
tice. 10. Juſt account, rationale. 11. ion, moderate de 
mands. Sec MysSTERI1Es iz Religion. 
Rx Aso { with arithmeticians] the ratio or rate between two numbers 
is a certain proportion, eſpecially the quoticnt of the antecedent when di- 
vided by the conſequent. | 
ER asox [with geometricians] is the mutual habitude or compariſon of 
two magnitudes of the ſame kind one to the other, in reſpect to cheir 


i [with logicians] is a neceſſary or probable argument, or a 

anſwer to the queſtion, Why is it jo? 

Reasonx [of ſtate] in political affairs, a rule or maxim, whether it be 
good or evil, which may be of ſervice to the ſtate ; properly, ſomething 
that is expedient for the intereſt of the government, tho not always 
ſtrictly conſonant with moral honeſty. | 

To Rra'son [ratiociner, Lat. raiſonner, Fr. ragianare, It. ratoner, 
Sp. ] 1. To diſcourſe about a thing, to debate or give an account. 2. 
Lo deduce conſequences juſtly from premiſes, to argue rationally. 3. 
To make enquiries, to raiſe diſquiſitions, to argue or diſpute. 

To Re azos, verb af. to examine a thing rati \ 

Rea's0XABLE 1 Lat. raiſounable, Fr. ragi „It. a- 
zonable, Sp.] 1. e to the rules of reaſon, juſt, right, rational. 

2. Endued with reaſon, having the faculty of reaſon. 3. Acting, ſpeak- 
ing or — rationally. 4. Not immoderate. 5. Being in medio- 
crity, tolerable. 

REa"s0xXABLENESs [of reaſonable} 1. The faculty of reaſon. 2. E- 

q uitableneſs, juſtice, or rational quality, agreeableneſs to reaſon. 3. Mo- 


Rea's0xABLY, adv. [of 1 ightly, 3 | 


reaſon. 2. Moderately, in a degree ng to 

— . Fr.] one "_ or * : 

EA'SONING, . [of reaſen] 1. Argument. 2. [Wi icians 

is an action of the il elle it forms a "Rb of 2 ; as 
when we judge that virtue ought to have relation to God. as being en 
forced by his command; and to the truth and nature of thing:, as being 
the ground and foundation on which it ſtands. Virtue is ſaid to be the 
third of the four principal operations of the mind. 

Rea'so0NLEss, adj. {of reaſan] void of reaſon. | 

To Rx-AssE RLE, verb att. [of re and ace] to ſummons, to call 

again, to collect or aſſemble anew. | 
To RE-AaSSEMBLE, werb neut. [rafſembler, Fr.] to meet together a- 


To REe-assE'aT, verb ad. [of re and offert] to aſſert anew, to main- 
tain after ſuſpenſion or ceſſation. | 
To Re-a851'cN, verb neut. [reaffigner, Fr.] to aſſign again. 
Re-ass1Gna"T10Nn [of reafſign]a ſecond or new atignation. 
To Re-assu'Me [of re and a %, Lat.] to take again, to reſume. 
Re-as5uv'mMeTION [from re-affume] act of taking again, act of re- 
a7uming. 
To 333 verb at. [of re and aſure; raſſurer, Fr.] to reſtore 
from terror. to free from it. N 
Re'aTE, . a ſort of long ſmall graſs that grows in water, and is 
comply together, Walton. 


de- of 


REC 


ReaTTa'cumtxT [in law] a ſecond attachment of him, who wa 
y attach'd, and diſmiited the court without day; as by the rar 
* of the — or the like caſualty. 3 
o Rrave, werb ad. pret. and gart poſ. nep1an, Sax. Whence 
to hereave] to take — kealch cr , — 5 

RAT TIZA“I IOx, ſutft. Fr. renewal of baptiim, baptiſm uſed over 
again. Hooker. 

To Rt-rarti'ze, verb af. [of re and boptizo, Lat.] to baptize 

in. Sce NovaTiaas and Mar (iox ss, compared. 

To Rłua' rr, ver a2. [Crab atre. Fr. rebatzr, Sp. awong, artificers 
1. 1 channel, to chamfer. 2. Io blunt, to check, to beat to obtule- 
neſs. 

To Rxaarꝝ [in commerce] to diſcount in receiving money, as much 
as the int reſt comes to, for the money that is paid beture it comes duc. 

To ReBart {in heraldry} is to put a mark of diſhonour on an eicur. 


n. 

ReBaTt [in commerce] that which is abated or diſcounted on pay- 
went of ready money, betore it comes due. 

Rzne'c [rebre, Fr.] a muſical inſtrument having three ſlrings. 

RETURN. A. Cre ili, Fr. ribello, It. reli, Sp. rebeliis, Tat.] one 
who openly rebels ag inſt a prince or itate, or is diſobedient to pareut; 
ſuperiors, or any law ful authority. F 

Rener. ſin a law ſenſe] one who wilfully breaks the law; alſo a vil- 
lain who di $ his lord. 

To REINE IL | /e relelier, Fr. ribillarfe, It. rebeltr, Sp. of rebells, Lat) 
to riſe up in arms againlt lav ful authority, to revolt againſt one's Ta? 
ſovereign. | ED 

Renk LTE [of cle] one who rebeis. . | 

Renr'LLION, Fr. [ritellicre, It. rebelicn, Sp. of rebellio, Lat.) properly 
a renewing the war ; wherce it originally ſignificd, among the Romans, a 
ſecond reſiſtance, or riſing up of ſuch as had been formerly overcome in 
battle, and had yielded theiuſelves to their ſubjection. It is now uſed 
for a traiterous taking up arms, or a tumultuous o che authority 
of the king, Sc. or ſupreme, or other lawful power in a nation. | 

Rene'LLious Lebe. Fr. ribells, It. rebelde, Sp. of rebellis, Lat.] apt 
to rebel, diſobedient to lawful authority. | 

ReBttLiovs Afſexbl;, an aſſenibly or gathering of 12 or more per- 

„intending or going about of their own authority to change any 
laws, Oc. dellroy enclojures, break down banks, to deſtroy the game in 
a Chace or warren, to burn ſtacks of hay, corn, &c, 

Repe'LLIOUsLY, adv. [of rebellious] in rebellion or oppoſition to 
lawful anthority. 

Rest'LL1ousvEss [of retellicus] the quality of being rebellious. 

To RET LLow, verb neat. [of re, and beiloxw] to bellow in return, 
to echo bock a loud noiſe. | | 

To Reet'sx, a fort of fine flouriſhes or branched work in carving, 


painting, or embroidery. See Araptsx Work, of which it ſeems a cor- 
ruption. | 
-- has [reboo, Lat.] the reflection of a loud noiſe back again, a 


echo. 

To REzou'xD, verb nent. [of re, and bc:md; rebondir, Fr.) to leap or 
fly back in conſequence of motion imprelicd and reſiſted by a greater 
force, to bounce up again as a ball does. 5 

— —— 1 * 1 * a 

 ReBounp, ab. [from ] che att of flyir © in conſequence 
motion oppoled, reſilition. * | © 
To Rau rr, werb af. [of robuffader, Fr.] to give one a repulſe, to 
beat back, to oppoſe with ſudden violence. | 

Regure [rcbuſfſade, Fr. rebufſo, It.] a rough denial with ſcorn; alſo 
a diſdainful or ſnappiſh anſwer. 

To Remur'LD, verb ad. [of re, Lat. again, and build] to build again, 


to repair. 

REV “KAL E, adj. [of rebuke} worthy of rebuke or reprehenſion. 

To Rx BZV'K E, verb ad. s of reboucher, Fr.] to reprove, to 

F rehenſion, chiding language 

EBU'KE, ſubſt. "7 on, chidi b 
2. [In low . it ſignifies * 2 77 check. 

Renu'x ra [of rebuke] one that rebukes, a chider. 

Rx'nus [an rebus, Fr. probably of rebus, the abl. plur. of res, Lat. a 
thing] a name or device n by a picture, a 2 repreſentation, 
with words added to it; yet neither the one nor the other can make out 
any ſenſe alone; the words or motto explaining the picture, and the 
picture making up the defe& of the motto; as on a ſun- dial, the words 
cue muſt, alluding to the dial, dic all; or as the paramour in Camden, 
who, to expreſs his love to his ſweet- heart N Hill, had in the border of 
his gown painted a roſe, a hill, an eye, a loaf, and a well, which in the 
rebus language reads, Roſe Hill I love <vell. Certain devices alluding to 
their names, which we call relus. Sydury. | 

Rx'nussks {in heraldry] are ſuch coats of arms as bear an alluſion to 
the ſurname of a n, as three eagles: for Eagleſton, three caftles for 
Caſtleton, &fc. ſuch bearings are very ancient. 

To Rænv'r, verb neut. [rebuter, Fr.] to retire back: obſolete. 

ReBu'TTER, — [of rebut] 1. An anſwer to a rejoinder. 2. [In 
1 eir of the r impleads the tenant, alledging the 

was intailed to him, and the donee comes in, and by the virtue of 
the warranty of the donor, repels or rebuts the heir: Becauſe tho' the 
land was entailed to him, yet he is heir to the warranter likewiſe. This 
is when a man grants land ſecured to the uſe of himſelf, and the iſſue of 
his body, to another in fee with warranty, and the donee leaſes out the 
land to a third perſon. 

And 3. If a perſon allow his tenant to hold land without obliging him 
to make good any waſte, if afterwards he ſues him for waſte made, ne 
may debar him of this ation by ſhewing the grant; and this is called 
alſo a rebutter. 

To Reca'Lr [of re, Lat. back again, and call] to call back, to call 


Reca'LL, H. [from the verb] the act or power of calling back. 
To Reca'xT [recanto, Lat.] to unſay, to recall or contradict what 
one has ſaid or —_ before. 3 3 
ReEcaxTa'T10N [of recant act of recanting, revoking, or unſay- 
what one has 00 or — before. 
ECA'NTER [of cant] one that recants. 
To RECATACrATE, werb act. =o re and copacitas, Lat.] to put one 
again into a capacity of doing any thing. | 
To Recarr TuLartE, verb act. [recapituler, Fr. recapitclare, It. _ | 
| pitular, 


R E C 


under, Sp. ecahennie. Lat.] to rehearſe briefly, or ſum up the heads of 


a former diſcourſe, to retail again, briefly and diltin&ly. 

RecariTuia'rion, Fr. [recapitolatrone, It. of recapitulatio, Lat.] the 
act of recapitulating, a brief and diſtinct repetition of the chief points. 

— — adj. [of recapitalate] belonging to recapitulation, 

iſtinctly again. 

RECATTiox Ei a ſecond diſtreſs of one formerly diſtrained for 
the ſame cauſe, and alſo during the plea grounded on the dilirets ; alto a 
writlying for the party thus diltrained. 

To RxcCA AAA. web act. [of re, and carry] to carry back. 

To Rect'be [recedo, Lat.] 1. To go back, to retire, to depart from. 
2. To deſiſt, to drop inſiſting oa. | 

Recei'er [Nette Fr. recevata, It. or receptio, Lat. in the 
k:lt ſente ; ricerca, in the latter, recibo, Sp.) 1. Ihe act of receiving. 2. 
The place of receiving. 3. [ Receptr, Fr.] an acquittance or diſcharge 
in writing for money received, a writing given as acknowledgment of 


money or any thing elle received. 4. Reception, admuſion. 5. Recep- agai 


tion, welcome. 6. [From recipe, Lat.] a preſcription or manner of ma- 
king a medicine for the cure of ſome diſeaſes. 
— adj. [recevable, Fr. rice ev, It.] that may be re- 


cciv 0 
ToRzcu've, verb act. ¶recitio, Lat. whence recewoir, Fr. rice vere, It. 
rece vir, Sp.] 1. To take or obtain any tiing as due. 2. To take or ob- 
from er. 3. To take whati> given or communicated. 4. To take 
what is paid or put into one's hands. 5. Not to give out. 6. To en- 
tertain or treat as a 9 7. To allow of. 8. 
To admit. 9. To as into any veſſel. 10. To take into any place or 
ſtate. 11. To conceive in the mind, to take or apprehend mentally. 
Recui'vepxess [of received] general a lowance, common reception. 
Recer'vER [recevenr, Fr.] 1. One to whom any thing is communi- 
cated. 2. One to whom any thing is . 3. One who par- 
takes of the bleſſed ſacrament. 4. A who receives or co- operates 
with a thief, by taking the goods which he ſteals. It is often uied in an 
ill ſenſe, for one who takes ſlolen goads from a thief, and conceals 


Receriver-Gemeral [of the duchy of Lancaſter] one who or 
receives all the revenues and fines of the lands of the ſaid y all 


farſcitures, aſſeſſments, Sc, 

Recgt'vgs [of the court of wards] an officer which did formerly be- 
long to that court, which being now taken away by act of parliament, 
the office is vacant. 5 | 
Recer'ven [with chemiſts} a veſſel uſed to receive what is diſlilled · 

Receives [in pneumatics] that glaſs out of which the air is drawn, 
and within which, any living creatures or other bodies are incloſed for 
the making any experiments u 


them. 9, 
Receiver of Fines [in "oi gol officer who reccives the money of all 


ſuch who compound with the king, upon an original writ. 
To Rect'L:tBRATE, verb af. [of re 2 to celebrate 
Re*'cexcy, . [recens, Lat.] new ſtate, newneſs. 
Rece'nson {recenfio, Lat.] enumeratigg, review. E | 
RCN. a4. [Fr. 2 It. 1 Sp. of recent, Lat.] 1. New, 
not exiſtent. 2. Freſh, lately or happencd, not antique. 
3. Feet not long diſmiſſed from. "0 | . 
R'ezurt r, adv. {of recent] newly, freſhly. i 
 Re'canTxEss [of recent ; recentia, Lat.] newneſs, freſhneſs. 
Rece'eTaAcLE [receptaculum, Lat.] a veſſel or place to receive or keep 


| in. 
RuiceyTa'culLunm Chi [with anatomiſts] a cavity or reſervoir, 
near the leſt kidney, into which all the lacteal veins empty them- 


Recerra'z Medi, ſuch perſons, who ſet up for phyſicians, only 
the ſtock of many receipts, without being to give any account 
or reaſon for their qualities or efficacies. 10 
Rece'prary, . | receptus, Lat.] a thing received. Obſolete. 
. {ram Lat.] 1. Capability of being received, 
| receivin | 
 Recre'yeT1iON, 8 It. recibimiento, Sp. of receptio, Lat.] 
2. The act of receiving any thing. 2. The Rate of being received. 
86. Admiſſion of a thing communicated. 4. Re-admiſſion 5. The act 


Of containing. 6. Opinion generally received. 7. Recovery. 8. The 
entertaining a endes bind! welcome treatment at firſt coming. 


— [with philoſophers] the ſame as paſſion. | 
| . iti » 4 T1 i or K« to 3 
Recaer — adj. [receptitivs, Lat.] received, or kept to one's 


 Recez'erave, ad}. [receptus, Lat. ricettivo, It.] apt or fit to receive 
whatever is imparted or communicated. 8—o 
Rece'yTorY, adj. [receptus, Lat.] generally received, popularly ad- 


Rece'ss [ricefſa, It. receſs, Sp. of receſſus, Lat.] 1. The act of re- 
treating or withdrawing, retirement. 2. Departure. 3. A place of 
vetreat or retirement. 4. private abode. 5. De with privacy. 
6. Remiſſion or ſuſpenſion of any procedure. 7. oval to a diſtance. 
8. Privacy, ſecrecy of abode. . Secret part. | | 

Rece'ss10n [receffio, Lat.] the act of retreating. 

RNczsston of the Eguinoxes [in the new aſtronomy] is the receding or 
going back of the equinoctial points year about 5o ſeconds ; which 
hap by reaſon that the axis of earth, after many revolutions 
round the fun, actually ſwerves from that paralleliſm, which it ſeems to 
keep with itſelf during the whole time of annual revolution. N. B. Sir 
Iſaac Newton calls it, preceſſion”. — This variety of opinions (ſays 
he) proceeded from the prece//ion of the equinox, then not known to the 
Greeks.” Chronology, p. 82. And, in p. 9, he obſerves, that the car- 
dinal points, in the time between the Argonautic expedition (as ſtated 
by Chiron) and the end of the year 1689, have gone back from the co- 
lures, one ſign, fix degrees, and twenty-nine minutes ; which, after the 
rate of 72 years to a degree, anſwers to 252) years. Count thoſe years 
backwards from the end of the year 168g, 1 year 1690, 
and the reckoning will the Argonautic expedition [which was in 
the age preceding the Trojan war] about 43 years after the death of 
Solomon. See Disc, CuronoLocy, and Trojan War. 

Recevor's, Fr. a large baſon, ciſtern, or r for water. 

To Rense, verb act. [rechaſfſer, Fr.] to drive back to the place 
where the game was firſt ſtarted or rouzed. 


” Tm range. 


REC 


Recua'xcs ſin commerce] a ſecond payment C tle pic vi nfs 
nge; or rather the price of a new exchange, dur upon a bil of e. 
change, which comes to be proteſted, and to be refunged the bearer by 
the drawer or endorſer. 
_ Reciia'xGt, of ſire arme, as of a muſquet, Sc. i the ſecond 1945 
ing or charge. | 
REcnra'r [hunting tern] u lefſon which the huntſman ind on the 
horn, wher: the hounds have !oit their game, to call them back ft 
ing a counter ſcent, 1 will have a reche.ct winded in my forehead. 
bak-jjeare. 
_ Re'cnuuss [pecceleaf, Sax. ] careleſs, regiigent, in prov ident. This 
is more uſually written reckleſs, which tee. 
Re"CilisxE5s ſnecceleapnepye, Sax. ] careleſneſs, negligence. _ 
Reciviva'rion [recidivrs, Lat.] the act of relapting cr talling back 


again Hammond. 


Rector'vous, adj. [recidives, Lat.] falling back, fubje& to fall 
n 


Rxcidivus Merbas [in medicine] a relapſing or falling back into 
ſickneſs agun ; which frequertly happens when the original wattcr, 
which remained of the dittzmper, begins to terment aud wor!: 
again. 
Rx“cirR [7 c. take] a phyſician's preſeription or bill, in which he 
directs the apothecary what medicines he ſhould prepare or compound 
for the patient. 
 Recueia'xGLE, a recipient angle, an inſtrument for taking the quan- 
tity of angles; eſpecially in the making the pl ins for fortifications. 

Reci'yiexT, AH. Fr. [reciptente, It. of recipiens, Lat.] 1. A receiver, 
that » which any thing is communicated. 2. A vetfct for receiving 
any thing. 

Rrcirikxr (with chemiſts] a veſſel made faſt cr luted to the noſe of 
an alembec, retort, &c. to receive the matter which is raiſed or forced 
over the helm by fire in dittillations. : 

Reciyrccat, adj. Fr. [reciproca, It. and Sp. of recif*ocus, Lat.] 1 
Acting in viciſſitude. alternate. 2. Mutual, done by cach to cach, tha: 
is returned equally on both ſides, or affects both parties alike. 

Recierocat [with logicians] is applied to terms, which have t++ 
lame ſignification or are convertible, as man, and rariinal ui, wu 
tually interchangeable. | 

Recierocal Properticn {in arithmetic] is when in foor numbers the 
4th is leſſer than zd, by ſo much as the zd is greater than the if, 
and e contra; as, 4, 10, 8, 5. 

Recierocar [in poetry] i. ſaid of verſes that run the ſame butl: bac 
wards and forwards. | 

Recirrocatl. Figures [with geometricians] are ſuch 2 hre the au- 
tecedents and conſequents of the lame ratio in both figurc., as, 14, 4. 


3. 
Recryrocar [with grammarians} is a term applied to certain ve. 
and pronouns, in thoſe modern languages, which returns or ict. ct, che 
pronoun or perſon upon himſclf. | 
Recti'ex9CALLY, adv. [of reciprocal] mutually, interchangeably. 
Rect'yzoCaiNess [of reciprocal) interthan „ mutual re- 
turn. 
To Recrraoc art, verb neut. [reciproquer, Fr. reciprocus, Lat.] to 
act alternately. wy ] 
Recieroca'TION [reciprecazicre, It. of rcciprocatio, reciprocus, Lat 
interchanging or returning, alternation. 
Recieroco'txovus [reciprocernis, Lat.] that has horns turning back. 
3 and forwards, as _ 2 rams do. 1 
EC1'S1ON [recifte, reciſus, Lat.] act of cutting or paring off; act 
diſannulling = | » Fu void. wn 
Rec1i'TaL, or Recira'rio8 [recit, Fr. recitaxiane, Tr. rehearſal, ve- 
citatio, Lat.] 1. The aG of reciting a Citcourte ; a rehearſa), repetition, 
2. Enumeration. 8 | | 
Recira'TioN [recitatio, Lat.] rchearſ?), repetition. 
 Recr'TaTive, ag. [of recite} pertaiuiug to recitation. 
ReciTarive Muſic | recitatif, Fr. recitatiae, It. and 


' Sp] a fort of 
ſinging that differs but little from plain pronuaciation, ſuch as ſome 
parts of the liturgy rehearſed in cathedrals; or after the manner that 
dramatic poems are rchearſcd on the ſtage, it 1: more muſical than com- 
mon ſpeech, and leſs than ſong, chaunt. 

Rtcti'TaTiy, or Rectr'TaTivo [in muſic books] ſignifies the adagio 


or — parts in cantatas and operas. 
E 


ciTaTive Style, a way or manner of writing, fitted for reci- 


tation. 


ToRect're, verb a. {reciter, Fr. vcitar, Sp. of recite, Lat.] to re- 
peat, to rehearſe, to ſay by heart or without book, to tell over. 

Rreirk, abi. [from the verb, ret, Fr.] recital z obſoicie, | 
To Reck, verb next. [hecan, Sax.) to care, to rate highly. Ob 


ſolete. 


To Rrex, verb ad. to heed, to care for. 3 

Re'ckLtss, adj. [of rect; heccelear, Sax. ] careleſs, mindleſs, ur 
touched. Sce To Rxcx. 

Rx'ckrkssxkss [of reckleſs] careleſſneſs, negligence. | 

To Re'cxox, verb aft. [recoonn, Teut. neccan, Sax. regne, Dan. rah- 
nan, Goth. rceckenen, Du. recknen, Ger.] 1. To caſt up, to number, to 
count. 2. To eſteem. 3. To believe, to think, to account. 4. To 
aſſign in an account. | | 

'o Reckox, verb neut. 1. To calculate or Compute. 2. To fate an 
account. 3. To charge to account. 4. To pay a penalty. 5. 1. 
call to puniſhment. 6. {Comprer jur, Fr.] to lay ſtreſs or dependanc- 
upon. 

j IX ER [of TY, one who reckons or computes. 

R:'cxox1xG, . [of recten] 1. Computation, calculation. 2. 
Account of time. 3. An account of debtor and creditor. 4 Muc 
charged by an hoſt. 5. Account taken. 6. Eſtimation, account. | 

Re'cxox1NG [in navigation] the eſtimation of the quantity of th: 
ſhip's way, or of the run between one place and another. 

To ReE'cLain, verb ad. [of re and camo, Lat. reclamer in Fr. figni- 
fies to gainſay, and, likewiſe, to reform ; reciamar, Sp.] 1. To reduce to 
amendment of life, to recal or turn from ill couries, to 1cform, to cor - 
rect. 2. [Reclamer, Fr.] to reduce to the ſtate deſired. 3. To recal, 
to cry out againſt. 

To Ræcraiu [with falconers} as, to vc a hawk, is to tame or 
make her gentle; allo a partridge is ſaid to reclaim when ihe call> bows 
her young ones. - 
| 10 


Rrcraua TIO, 


R E C 


Feten on, Lat, the aft of crying out againit 

Niciixs 10x, Lat. the act of leaning backwards. 

Rr 1.1%:Ti08 of @ Plare [in dialling] is the number of deyrees 
v. hich a deal Hane leans backwards, from an exactly upright or vertical 

lane. | 

: To Rrciifxr, verb aft. [recling, Lat. recliner, Fr.] to lean back or 
ſideway 

To Krci ht, vert newt. to reſt, to lean. | 

Rect”, adj. [reclenis, Lat.) that is in a leaning poſition. Milton. 

ict, part. af. [of recline; veclinans, Lat.] leaning back- 
ward,. 

R:ctivixG Plone, a dial-plane, Ec. that leans back when a perſon 
tand before it. 

To RTNLOsE, werb ad. [of re and cloſe] to eloſe again. 

To Riciv'pe, werb ad. [recludo, Lat.] to open. 

Rrerv'sE, adj. [reclus, Fr. reclaſus, Lat.] ſhut up, retired. 

REcLvse, ſubft. [rec/nfus, Lat. ſhut op] one retired; a monk or nun 
Aut up in a cell, hermitage, or religious or cloiiter, and may not 
ir out. 

Reet vꝰsiox {of recluſe] the ſtate of a recluſe. 

RtcoaGut.a"t10n [of re and coagulation] ſecond _ a 

r cos , or Reco'cx1zaxce [recogniſance, Fr. riconoſcenza, 
It. 4 recogneſco, Lat.] 1. Acknowledgement of perſon or thing. Jokn/or. 
2. Badge. - ; 

Recocx15tr”, or REcocx1zEE', the perſon to whom one is bound in 
a recognizance. Og 

To Reco'cxrzr, werb af. [reeognsſco, Lat.] 1. To acknowlede, to 
recover or avow knowledge of any perſon or thing. 2. To review, to 
re-examine. South. 

Recoex1'TI0Nn. 1. Renovation of knowledge, review. 2. Know- 
ledge confeſſed. 3. Acknowledgment. 5 

Rr co oi ronS of Afſize {law term] a jury impannelled upon a recog- 
nition of aſſize. | l | 

Ricoc's120R, a perſon who enters into ſuch a bond or obligation of 
recogmiance. | | 

10 Reco'tt, verb nent. [reculer, Fr. recular, Sp.) 1. To run back as 
a gun does, by reaſon of reſiſtance which cannot be overcome by the 
force impreſſed. 2. To fall back. 3. To fail, to ſhrink. 


Recotr. [vrecal. Fr.] the reſilition of a body, the motion or run that a Fa, Recover, verb neat. to become 


cannon takes backwaads when fired. 
To Recor's, werb a8. [of re and coin] to coin over again. 
K coin A [of re and coinage] the act of coining anew. 5 
To Re'correct, werb act. [recollectum, of recolliga, Lat.] 1. To 
call a thing to mind, to recorer to memory. 2. To recover reaſon or 
reſolution. 3. To gather again, to gather what is ſcattered. 
RecoLit'cT10x, revival in the memory, a mode of thinking, where- 
by thoſe ideas, ſought after by the mind, are with pain and endeavour 
brought again to vicw. s 
Ri col IE cis, a branch of the Franciſcan friars. 
'To Reco'mroxt [of re and conforter, Fr.] 1. To 
Milton. 2. Jo give new 
To Reco xc [recommencer, Fr. ricaminciuri, It.] to commence, or 
in again, or a-new. | 
To REecomne':D, verb af. [recommendry, Fr. accommandare, It. re- 
commentdar, Sp. of recommends, Lat.] 1. To praiſe to another. 2. To 
give a perſon a good character, to make acceptable. 3. Io commit 
with prayers. 
+ ance MN that deſerves to be recommended, worthy of 
iſe. | 
oy LEE BIO Fr. [recommendacion, Sp. of recommendatio, Lat.] 
2. The act of recommending or ſetting forth any perſon to another. 2. 
That which ſecures a kind ion to one from another. 
Recon xDaTORY, 
pertaining to recom! - 
REcountr'xDER [of recommend] one who recommends. 
To Recouni'r, verb a. [of re and commit] to commit a-new. 
To REcomea'cT, verb a. [of re and compact] to join a- new. 
Rrcourkxcx, or Re'comPense [recompenſe, Fr. »ricompenza, It. re- 
:::2p1:/a,Sp. of compenſa, Lat.] 1. A requital, a reward, an amends ; 
u ardtagę ariling to a perſon, an account of ſome ſervice done. 2. Equi- 
valert, compenſation. | = 
To RE'comPrxsE, verb af. N Fr. ricomperſare, It. recom- 
teniar, Sp. of recompenſare, Lat.] 1. To requite, to make amends, to 
repay. 2. To give in requital. 3. To make up by ſomething equiva- 
tent. 4. Toredeem, to pay for. 
RecompLEMEST [of re and compilement] new compilement. Ba- 
©, | 
To Rrcouro'sE, verb act. [of re and compoſe ; recompoſer, Fr.] 1. To 
ſc:tle or compoſe a-new. 2. To form, to adjuſt a- new. a, 
Rt courost'rion [of re and camp?ſition] the act of cdhmpounding 
gain, compoſition renewed. 
To Rr Cox. verb act. reconcilier, Fr. riconciliare, It. reconciliar, 
Sp. ol reconci i, Lat.] 1. Toma thoſe friends again that were at varience, 
co make up differences, to reſtore to favour. 2. To make that a 


which ſeems contrary, to make conſiſtent. 3. To make to like again. 


4. To make to be liked again. 

Recoxci'LEMENT [of reconcile] reconciliation, renewal of kindneſs. 

Re'coxciLEr [of reconcile] 1. One who renews friendſhip between 
others. 2. One who diſcovers the conſiſtence of propoſitions. 3. Friend- 
thip renewed. 

— Crecencilialle, Fr.] 1. That may be reconciled, capable 
of renewed kindneſs. 2. Confiſtent, ble to be made fo. 

Recoxcr'LEABLEXESs [of reconcilcatle} 1. Poſſibility of being reckon- 
ciled, conſiſtence. 2. Diſpoſition to renew kindneſs. | 

REcoxciLia'rion, Fr. [rioxciliazioxe, It. reconciliacio, Sp. of reconci- 
alis, Lat.] 1. The act of reconciling or renewing of friendſhip, a 
making thoſe friends which were at variance. 2. Agreement of things 
ſcemingly oppoſite. 3. Atonement, expiation. 

Recoxci'ttaTIVE, adj. [of reconcile) that is of a reconciling na- 
ture. 
REeconct'LIaTORY. a [of reconcile] pertaining to reconciliation. 
fo Recoxpe'xst, verb ad. [of re and condenſe} to condenſe a- new. 

Rycosbire, adj, [reconditas, Lat.] fecret, hidden, abſtruſe. Fel- 
en. , 


Rn cott , . {reconditerium, Lat.] a ſtore houſe. 


adj. [of recommend) ſerving to recommend, 


To Re-coxpu'tr [reconduire, Fr. ricondurre! It. of re. An Tam 
Lat.} to condu&t 222 7 
= — joi'x, — act. [of re and conjoin] to join a- new. 
o Recoxxor'TRE a fleet or ſhip, is to approach near enough to know 
of what rate, nation, c. r 


To RxcoxxotrxzE a piece of ground, c. is to obſerve its ſituation 
and find what fare of govand it is : 


To Reco'xqutr, werb ad. [from re and conquer] to conquer a- 


gain. : 
To Recoxve'se, verb nent. [of re and convene} to aſſemble a- neu 


To Reco'x5ECRaTeE, verb a. [of re and conſecrate] to conſecrate 
a-new 


Recoxve'sT1ONn [in civil law] a contrary action brought by the de- 
fendant. 
To Recowve'y, verb af. [of re and canvey] to convey again. 
ToRetco'rp, werbad. — * Lat. ] 1. To 1 i 
fo that its memory may not be loſt. 2. To celebrate, to cauſe to 
l-mnly remembered. 
ToRecord ſpoken of birds] to begin to ſing or tune notes. 
Rx cox v, Fr. ¶ the ſubſtantive is indifferently accented on either ſylla- 
ble, but the verb always on the laſt] a regiſter, an authentic memorial 
contained in rolls of parchment, and preſerved in courts of record. 
Rr co aD [in the Exchequer] the records containing the judgments 
_ pleadings in ſuits tried before the barons. | 
con ba Tiox [recordatio, Lat.] the act of 1 I 
— [ J remembering, memory. 
Reco'rper [of recerd] 1. One who regiſters any events. 2. The 
keeper of the of a city ; a perſon whom the mayor or magiſtrate ©! 
any city or town corporate having juriſdiftion, or a court of record 
within 18 Ho with him, for their better directiop 
in matters of juſtice, —_— according to law. 3. N 
— — acom. — 8 
To Rxcou cu, werb nent. [of re and conch] to lie down again. 
ToReco'ver, verb att. [recupere, Lat. recomvrir, Fr. ricoverare, It. 
recobrar, Sp.] 1. To get again. 2. To reſtore to health, either from 
ſickneſs or diforder. 3. To repair, to retrieve. 4. To releaſe. 5. 10 


reach, to come to. | | 
well from a diſeaſe or difor- 
RECo'VERABLE [reconorable, Fr. ri 


abile, It. recuperabilis % Lat. 
that may be recovered, or reftored — or diſorder. a 

— [of recoverable] poſlibility of being recovered o- 
reganed. 

Reco'very [of recever; recuperatio, Lat. recen wrement, Fr. ricuvra- 
ments, It.] 1. The act or power of regaining or getting again. 2. 
R my fickneſs 2 diſorder _ 77 A Remedy, help. 

covER Y {ina enſc] the act of obtaining any thing by judg- 
3 FM by judg 

True Recovery, or Real Recovery [in law] is an actual or real 
recovery of any thing, or the value thereof by judgment ; as if a man 
_—_— land or any other thing, and hath a verdiet and judgment for 

m. 

Frigned or Common Recovery — is a 
preſcribed by law to be obſerved for the aſſuring of lands and te- 
nements to us; the effect of it being to diſcontinue and deſtroy eſtates. 
. nd to bar or cut off the entails of 
To Recov'sr, werb ad. [raccontare It. raconter, Fr. racentar, Sp.] 
to relate in detail, to tell y and diſtinctly. 

Recou'xTMENT 4 recount] recital, particular relation. Shakeſpeare 
Io REcO E, verb af. [reconper, Fr.] 1. To cut again. 2. [In 
law} to defalk or diſcount. . 

Re couPE [in law] a quick and ſharp reply to a peremptory demand. 

— for * 3 b | | 

ECOU'RSE [recurſus, receurs, Fr. ricorſe, It. and 1. Refuge 
application; as for help, ion, or redreſs. 
ife of the word. 2. Frequent paſlage : obſolete. 3. New attack, re- 
turn, 4. Acceſs to. | 

RE“CREANT, adj. [recriant, Fr. recridente, It. 
1. Recanting, 2 cowardly, crying out for mercy, recanting out 
b ate. | 

To Re'crearTE, = act. [recrier, Fr. ricreare, It. recrear, Sp. of 
recreo, Lat.] 1. Properly to create again; but then the accent is upon the 
laſt ſyllable : y to refreſh after fatigue, to divert, to make 
merry. 2. To gratify, to delight. 3. To relieve, to revive. 

RecrEa'T10N. Fr. [ricreazione, It. recreacion, Sp. of recreatio, Lat.] 
1. Relief after pain or hard labour, amuſement in ſorrow or diſtreſs. 2. 
Refreſhment, a pleaſing divertiſement. . | | 

REcrEa'TIVE, adj. [recreatif, Fr. ricreatiqo, It.] that is of a recre- 
ating quality, — —¾ delightful, ining. 

RECREA'TIVENESS [of recreati ve] recreating quality. | 

Re'cxEauxT, one who betrays his truſt, an inſidel; alſo a coward. 
See RecrgaxTt. 

Recrtve'xTiaLls [of re and credentia, Lat.] an anſwer to the creden- 
tial letters of an 3 

Lat.] any ſuperfluous matter in the blood 


er 


certain ſorm of courſe 


Rx ex EMH [ recrementum, 
or body, or any of its parts; | 

Rrexzuxxr {in chemiſtry] a term uſed when any liquor is diſtilled 
over again ſeveral times. | 

RECREMENTS {in medicine] ſuch juices as are ſeparated in the ſeve- 


ral glands of the body for proper and peculiar uſes ; as the ſpirits, the 
lympha, the gall, &c. — diſtinguiſhed from excrement;, which are 


thruſt out of the body, as of no farther uſe to it. 

Recreme'xTAL, or RECREMENTY T1OUS [recrementitizs, Lat.] dreg- 
gy, coarſe, ſpumy, droſſy. 

To RIAN ATE, verb nent. [recriminer, Fr. recriminer, Sp. recri- 
minatus, Lat.] to return one accuſation or reproach for another. 

To RecrrwninarTe, verb ad. to accuſe in return. 

RxCxIUINA“TIOx, Fr. [of recriminatio, Lat.] an accuſation wherein 
the party accuſed, charges the accuſer with the ſame fault, or ſome 
other. | 

Recrimina'Tor, Lat. one that blames another that blames him. 

REcRuDe'scEXCE [of recrude/cens, Lat.] ſtate of growing freſh, raw 


or ſore again, rankling or feſlering. 4 


R E C 


Ricavorsctxce [in medicine} is when a diſcaſe which 1> gbne off, 
or being about to end, begins to grow worle again. 

Recrupet'sCENT, adj. [recrudeſcens, Lat.] growing freſh, raw, or 
ſore again, becoming painful or violent again. 

22 — att. = Fr. reclutare, It.] 1. To repair 
any thing watted with new ſupplies. 2. To ly or 61} up an arm 
with fret men, to reinforce. rey 1 F 

To Rica,, verb nent. to raiſe new ſoldiers. 

Recev iT [recrat, Fr. recluta, It.] 1. Freſh ſupply of any thing 
waſted. 2. [In military affairs] new men raiſed to ſtrengthen the forex 
already afoot, either to fill up the places of thote ſlain or deſerters, or 

at the number of men in a company. 

—— Fr. | rettang:lo, It. of rectus, right, and angulas, Lat. a 
corner] a right or ſtraight angle made by the falling of one line perpendi- 
cular upon another, and which conſiſts exactly of go degre-+. 

RECTANGLE [with geometricians] is a otherwiie called a long 
ſquare, bas four right ſides and angles, and its two oppoſites. 

RE'cTAaxGLED for rectus and angulus, Lat.] conſuting of right an- 
gles. 

" RecTaAxcLED Triangle, is a triangle that has one right angle. 
REcTA'NGULAR, adj. [of redangulaire, Fr. of rectus, right, and an- 


gulus, Lat. an angle; was 5 pan — a figure is faid to be reQtan- 


gular when one or more of the angles are right, or conſiſting of 90 de- 
groes. 


RECTANGULA'RITY, or REcTa'vGULARrNEsS [of redtangular] the 
quality ot being right angled. 

RECTANðõH aA v, adv. [of rectangular] with right angles. 

Rx CTA [a law term] el im of right, or an appeal to the law, 
{or the recovery of ſuch a claimed right. 

| ReE'cTiriabLE [of rec, Lat.] capable of being ſet to rights. 

Rrcririca'Tiox, Fr. | rettificatione, It. of rectificatio, Lat.] the at 
of rectif-ing or making riglit, the remedying or cediciling ſome defect or 
error either of nature, art or morality. 

ReEcrieicarion [in chemiſtry] is the diſtilling any ſpirit over again, 


in order to render it more fine and pure 
RECTIFiCa'TION of Curves [ with mathematicans] is the aſſigning or 
finding a ſtraight line equal to a curved one. | | 


Re'criritr {of rec] 2 perton who refiites. | 
ERxcriries [in navigation} an inſtrume:it for deter: mining the varia- 
tion of the compais, in order to rectify the courie of a thip. , 

To ReE'criry, verb af. [refifico, Lat. of redifier, Fr. retificare, It.] 
1. To ſet to rights what is amiſs, to correct or amend. 2. [In che- 
miſtry] to diſtil any ſpirit a ſecond or thud time, in order to bring it to a 
more ſtare. 
— a Globe [with mathematicians] is to bring the ſun's 
Place in the ecliptic on the to the brais meridian, Sc. 

ToRecrtiry Curves [with mathematigians] is to find a flraight line 
equal to a curve, or a plane equal to a curved ſurface. 

RzecrTili'xeatl Angle, or REcTiLtxtar Angle {of rectilineus and 

„Lat. ] an angle conſiſting of right lines. 
CTILI'XEAR, Or RxCTIII X EOUs, adj. [of rectus, right, and linea, 
Lat. line] conſitting of right lines. 

Rxeri Minores ith anatomiſts] two ſmall muſcles of the head, which 
appear both in fight at once, ariſing from the hinder part of the firſt ver- 
tebra of the neck, and are let into the middle of the os occipitis, in two 
ſhallow depreſſure of the ſaid bone. 

Rx CIT uE, Fr. [rettitudine, It. of refitudo, rectus, Lat.] 1. Straight- 
neſs, evennefs, not curvity. 2. Rightneſs, uprightneſs, juſtice, honeſty; 
not moral obliquity. | 

Re'cro [in law] a writ uſually called a <writ of right, of ſuch a na- 
ture, as that whereas other writs in real actions are only to recover the 


—— of land, c. in queſtion, loſt by the plaintiff or his anceſtors, 
8 rty of the thing; 


is aims to recover both the ſeiſin thus loſt and the prope 
fo that both rights are here pleaded together, that of the property and 
that of the poſſeſſion. | 
Re'cTor, Sp. [refeur, Fr. rettore, It. of rector, Lat.] 1. A governor 
or ruler. 2. The parſon of a pariſh church unimpropriated, whole of- 
fice is to take care of the ſouls of his pariſhioners, to preach, to admi- 
niſter the ſacrament, c. z. The chief of a foreign univerũty, or of a 
convent of Jefuits. 4. The principal or head of a college in England. 
RzecTo'riaL, adj. [of rector] pertaining to a rector or rectory. 
_  Re'cTors1y [of rector; rectorat, Fr.] the office of rector; allo rule, 
government, direction. | 


ER crosa [reftorerie, Fr. rectoria, of rector, _ a pariſh church, 
wang 1 or ſpiritual living, or parſonage, with all its rights, glebes, 
tithes, Se. 


Re'cru Zateflinum, Lat [in anatomy] the firaight gut, which be- 


gins at the firlt vertebra of the os ſacrum, and deſcends directly to the 
utmoſt end of the ſpina dorſi. 5 
ERx'crus /bdominis, Lat. ſin anatomy] a muſcle of the lower belly. 
which ariſes from the ſternum and the extremity of the laſt two ribs, and 
Lr abdomen to be inſerted into the 
os pubis. 

— Femoris, Lat. {in anatomy] a muſcle of the leg which ariſes 
from the lower part of che ſpine of the ilium, and deſcending berween 
the two vaſti, is inſerted into the patella. | 

Rxcrus [rteraus Capitis Major, Lat. [in anatomy] a pair of muſcles 
which ariſe from the fore of the five interior tranſverſe proceiles of 
the firſt vertebra of the back, near its great hole. 

RecTus Iaternus Miner, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which lies on 
the fore part of the firſt vertebra on the back part, and is inſerted into 
the interior appendix of the os occipitis, under the former. 

RecTus Lateralis Capitis, Lat. [in anatomy] a pair of ſhort, thick, 


fleſny muſcles, ariſing from the ſuperior part of the tranſverſe proceſſes 
of the firſt vertebra of the neck, whence it aſcends, and is inlerted into 


the os occipitis. | 

RecTus Major, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the head, inſerted 
in the hinder part of the os occipitis. 

Rrcrus Maſculss, Lat. [in anatomy] one oft e muſcles of the ab- 
domen, fo called from the uprightneſs of its poſiti un. It helps to drive 
out the ordure and urine, by preſſing the belly. 

Rxcrus Palpebre, Lat. fin anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from the bot- 
tom of the orbit of the eye, whoſe uſe is to lift up the eyelid. | 
REcvBa'r10Nn [rec: b-tio, of recubo, Lat.] the act of lying or leaning. 
Recv'sz, for RR COL {reculer, Fr.] Spenſer. 


RED 


| Recv warhcy {of re n, Lat.] 1. The act cf relying or deperd- 
ing upon. 2. The poſture of lying or leaning. 3. Repole, ret. 
Rucu'mnrxT {recumben;, Lat.] that is in a lying poſture, lying 
along, leaning. | 
Recuytra TION [recaperatis, Lat.] the act of recovering. 
Rxcu' IKA Tov, adj. [recaferatorius, Lat.] pertaining to a reco- 
very. 
ToR:cu's [ricorrere, It. recurrir, Sp. of recurre, Lat.] 1. To come 
back to the thought, to revive in the mind. 2. [ Recaurey, Fr.] to tak: 
refuge in, to have recourſe to. 
To Rxcv'xE. verb a. [of re and care] to recover from ſickneſs, la 
bour or any diſorder. 
Rr cv, /a4/?. [of re and cure] remedy, recovery. 
RecvRrkExCE, or Recu'trexcY (of recurrens, Lat.] return. 
= URRENT, adj. Fr. [recarrens, Lat.] returning from time to 


Recunxext Verſes, verſes that read the ſame backwards as they do 
forwarcs, as Roma tti /ubito, moctibus ibit amer. 

Recurrent Nerwes {with anatomiſte] nerves ariſing from the par 
vagum, and that dittribute ſeveral branches to the larynx, to aililt in the 
modulation and formation of the voice. 

Rrcv'rion [recurſus, Lat.] tcturn. | 
Recurva' 


TION [| recurvatis, recurvo, Lat.] the act of beudiug bact- 
N : 


Recv'rviry, or Recu'rvituRE fof rr, backwards, and cartatura, 


Lat.] a bending or bowing backwards. 


Recu'rvevxess, or Ricu'sviry (cf vecarwed. of recurnitas, Lat.] 
the ſtate of being bent backwards. Sec Ricnnv arc. 

Recv'rvous, adj. [recrous, Lat.] bent backward. | 
| Recev'sarcy [of recaſans, Lat. refnfing} non contormity, the fate of 
recuſants. | | i 
Rx'cusaxr, adj. Crecuſunt, Lat.] refuſing any terms of communion 
ſociety. That no recuſan Lord miglit have 4 vote. Cliarerdon. 
RE'cusaxTs.fubſt. [recuſantes, Lat.] perſons who refuſe to ack ro ledge 
the king's ſupremacy ; properly Roman catholics, who refuſed to ſubmir ; 
but it has been extended to comprehend all who ſeparate from the cita- 
bliſhed church of England, of whatſoever fe or opinion. 

To Rxcu'sx, verb neat. {recufer, Fr. recuſo, Lat.] to refuſe : a juridi- 
cal word. . 

Recv'saBLE {recufabilis, Lat.] refuſable, or that may be re ſuſed. 

Recusa'Tiox [in law} an act whereby a judge is deſired to refrain 
from judging ſome certain cauſe, on account of his relation iv ote of the 
parties, of ſome enmity, c. | | 

Recv'ssamr t [recufſalle, Fr.] that may be beaten back. 

Recv's510% [c, Lat.] the act of ſhaking or beating bock. 

Rev [rbuud, C. Brit. ped, Sax. roedh, Su. rod, Dan. 160Þdt, Lu 
robe, Ger. rouge, Fr. roſs, It. rere, Sp. „Gr. ter, Lat.] a 
lively colour reſembling fire or blood, one of the ſimple or primary co- 
lours of natural bodies, or rather of the rays of light, which i: t{ubdivi- 
ded into many pradations, as ſcarlet, vermilion, crimſon, &c. 

Rep Book [of the exchequer} an ancient manuſcript volume, whercin 
are —— the names of thoſe who held lands per baroniam, in the 
time of king Henry II. and alſo it contains ſeveral things before the con- 
queſt. It is in the oor fm the king's remembrancer 


or 


Re'par, or Re'pexr (in fortification] an indented work, made is; 
the form of the teeth of a ſaw, with ſalient and re-entring angles. 
To REtpa'rGut, werb att. [rerdarguo, 8 to refute. Not uſed. 
Reparcu'TiOon [redarguo, Lat.] the act of diſproving or confuting. 
RE“ DRR EAST, iH. a ſmall bird, fo called colour of his 
breaſt, and generally named Robin-redbreatt. 
Re'pcoar, ſubſt. a word of contempt for a ſoldier. Drydex. 
To Rx! bon, verb att. [of red] to make red. | 
To cn any 1-4 to _—_— | 1 | 
Rzpve'xpun, Lat. [z. e. to be yielded or paid] a clauſe generally 
uſed in leaſes, &c. whereby the rent is bao, the leaffor. 
Re'"pb15H, adj. [of red} ſomewhat red. | 
Rr'obisux ESS [of reduiſb] tendency to redneſs. | 
| Revp1'T1ION, Fr. — redditio, reddo, Lat.] 1. The act of giving again o: 
reſtoring, the ſurr of a place. 2. ¶ In law] a judicial acknowledg- 
ment, that the land or thing in queſtion belongs io the demandanc. 
Rr'pbirivz, adj. [redditivus, Lat.] pertaining to reddition ; a term 
mmar. Anſwering to an interrogative . 
E'Db1Tus A ſus, Lat. a ſet or ſtanding rent. 1 : 
Re'ppLE, or Ru'boLE, red chalk, arcd fail ſtone, uſed by painter: 


in making craons, Sc. 


Rog Inede, Sax.] advice, counſcl : abſoleie 

To RxbkE, verb act. {puvan, Sax. to countel, to adviſe. Spenſer. 

To REDrk'u, verb act. Iredimere, It and Lai. redemr, Sp.] 1. To buy 
off, to purchaſe, to relieve from auy tlung by paying a price. 2. 10 
reſcue, to recover. 3. To recompenic, io make amends for. 4. To 
pay an atonement. 5. To fave the world from the curſe of fin. 

Reote MABLE, adj. {of redeem] that may be redeemed. 

River waBles, lands, funds, Sc. fold, with a refervation of the 
equity of redemption. | 

REeverfaBLextss {of redeematle} the ſtate of being redeemable. 

Revert mtr [rodempteur, Fr. rc entre, It. redemptor, Sp. Of redemptor, 
Lat.] 1. A ranſomer, a deliverer in general. 2. In particular, the Sa- 
viour of mankind. 

To ReveLi'ves, verb ag. [of re, again, and deliver, Fr.] to deliver 
back, to give up again. 7 En 

Rrneli'very [of redeliver} the act of redelivering. 

To Rt-vema'xD, verb act. [redemander, Fr.] to * „ aſk, or re- 
quire back again. 

Rröx'ur Tiox, Fr. [redentione, It. redemcian, Sp. of redemptio, Lat.] 
1. Ranſom, relcaſe in general, the act of purchaſing the freedom of ano- 
ther from bondage. 2. Particularly the purchaſe of God's favour by the 
death of Chrift. {In law] a faculty ur right of re- entering upon 
lands, &c. that have been fold and aſſign d, &c. upon reimburſing the 
purchaſe-money with legal coſts. 

REDE“MrTORx, adj. [redemptus, Lat.] paid as ranſom a 

Rxoroab-tasr, a borough town of Nottinghamitire, 135 miles 
from London. It fends two members to parlament. 

Rev Gum, a diſtemper very frequent in new-born children. 
| Re'vsntank [pep-peanca, Sax.] a bird; alſo a contemptuous appel - 
lation, as it ſeems, for ſome of the people of Scotland. i 

EDSTART 


titate of diminution. 


RED 


* bs ner - rer v. Sax. ] 2 bird; 

REBSIH AK [PED-PE}ICE, Sax.] 1. An apple. 
the reditreal:. ; 3 

eb wann {in harfes] a fort of moiſture iſſuing from a wound or 
fore. 

To R:'r: an, To Re perer., or To Rx sum [with (miths] ſpo- 
ken gta p:-ce of iron in their fire, that is heated too much, ſo that it 
bt 0; cracks under the hammer, while it is working. M.. 

Nengv ute, Fr. indebted, obliged, or beholding to. 

Gebt [of re and adkibitzo, Lat. in civil law] an action in a 
court, whereby to annul the ſale of ſome moveable, and to oblige the ſel- 
> twke it back again, upon the buyer's finding it damaged. 

K+ D-15T, ay. [of red and bot] heated to redneſs. 
R:o1'culvs, a certain imaginary deity worſhipped by the Romans, 
for ſrighting Hannibal from Rome. 

To ReotXTEGRATE, verb aft. [redintegre, Lat.] to reſtore or make 
new, to begin afreſh. | 

REevixTE GRATE, adj. [redintegratns, Lat.] reſtored, made new. 
Baczn. | | 

RrvixSTECRA'TION [ redint 1 Lat ] 1. The act of renewing, re- 
ftoration. 2. [In civil law] the action of reſtoring a = to the 
enjoyment of a thing, whereof he had been illegally diſpoſſeſſed. 3. 
[In chemiſtry] is the reftoring of any mixt body or matter, whoſe form 
has been deſtroyed by calcination, corroſion, c. into its former na- 
ture and conſtitution. Durncy. 
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Rrbirra, It. {in muſic 1fGes to repeat. | 
Rent © — a branch of the Franciſcan friars. 

RT LILA [of red and lead] minium. See Mixivun. 

Rr Db, EN CE, or REDoLExCY, Fr. [of redolentia, Lat. or of rrablent] 
ſweetneſs of ſmell. 

RE DolEx T, adj. [redelens, Lat.] yielding a ſweet ſmell or ſcent. 

To Rrvov'sLE [redoubler, Fr. raddopprare, It. redoblar, Sp. reduplico, 
Lat.] to repeat often, to double again, to encreaſe, by the addition of 
the ſame quantity over and over. | 

To Rrvo'vsLy, verb neut. to become twice as much, to come again 
with double force. _ | | 

R:rpovt'BLING, H. [of redauble ; redoublement, Fr. reduplicatio, Lat.] 
a coubling again. | | 

 Repov'sr [ in fortification ; reduit, refoutes, Fr. ridotta, It. re- 
tutor, Sp.] a ſmall fort of a ſquare figure, which hath no defence but in 
che front, commonly the outwork of a fortification. 

Rrpou'sTaBLE [redoubtable, Fr. ridattabile, It.] much feared, for- 
midable. | 

Revovu'sren [rednts, Fr.] dreadful, much feared, awful. 

To Re bov'x b, werb rent. [redunds, Lat. rrdonder, Fr. ridondare, It. 
redunder, Sp.] 1. To be turned back, to be driven back by repercutfion 
or reaction. 2. To contribute in the conſequence. 3. To become or 
fall as an advantage in the conſequence. 

To Repre's*, verb act. {[rrdrefſer, Fr.] 1. To ſet to rights again, to 
reſorm abuſes, to amend. 2. To relieve, to eaſe, to remove grievances. 
Sometimes uſed of pcrions, but more properly of things. 

Repre'ss | from = verb] 1. The act of ſetting to rights again,amend- 
ment, reformation. 2. Relief, remedy. 3. P who gives relief. 

Rennr's51vt, a7. [of redreſs] affording fuccour or remedy. Thann. 
 Revvu'prtrs [a law term] are ſuch as buy ſtolen cloth, knowing it 
to be ſtolen, and turn it into ſome other form or colour, that it may not 
be known. | 
To Repvu'ce, verb act. [reduire, Fr. ridurre, It. reduzir, Sp. of redu- 

co, Lat.] 1. To bring back, to reſtore ; obſolete. 2. To bring to the 
former ſtate 


2. Cy der made of 


e: 


5 g to impair in dignity. 6. To brin 
into a ſtate of miſery . meannefs. 7. To Ebdue, nf bring under fub- 
jeftion. 8. To bring into any ſtate more within reach or 9. To 
reclaim, to order. 10. To ſubject to a rule, to bring into a claſs. 
Rrbv'ckutxr {of reduce] the act of bringing back, ſubduing, re- 
forming or diminiſhing. . 
Repv'cer [of reduce] one that reduces. | 
REnu'ciBLE, adj. [of reduce; reductible, Fr. reducibile, It. of reduci- 
Hite, Lat.] that may be reduced. 
R:puciriextss [of reducible] quality of being reducible. 
. R:vucixg Scale, a mathematical inſtrument, to reduce a map or 
raught. | 
Rr cr {in ca a quirk or little place taken out of a larger, 
to mike it more — 2 3 alſo — ſome other conveniences, 
as cabinets, ſides of chimnies, alcoves, & | 
RepvctT [in mil affairs; redufus, Lat.] an advantageous place, 
intrenched = ſeparated from the reſt of the wh by a ſoſs, for —— 
to retire to, in Caſe of a ſurprize. | 


Revu'cr10x, Fr. [rideziane, It. of reduce, Lat.] 1. The act of re- 
new forces, or freſh aſſiſlance 


ducing or bringing back. 2. [In arithmetic] the reducing of money, 
weignt> and nicafures, Ec. into the leaſt or greateſt parts. | 
Rrovcriox Ajcendrng [in arithmetic] is the reducing a lower deno- 
mination 1:0 an higher, as farthings into pence, pence into ſhillings, 
2utlings into pounds, and the like in weights. 
a higher denomi- 


Repucy:ox Deſcending [in arithmetic] is reducing 
nation into a lower, as pounds into ſhillings, ſhillings into pence, pence 
into farthings. | 
' RepvcTion [with aſtronomers] is the diſference between the argu- 
ment of inclination, and the eccentrical longitude, 3. e. the difference of 


the two arches of the orbit, and the ecliptic comprehended between the 
node and the circle of inclination. 2 


REnrcriox of Egualias (in algebra] is the clearing them from all cuted 


ſuperfluous quantities, and bringing down the quantities to their loweſt 
terms, and ſeparating the known quantities from the unknown, till at 
length only the known quantity is found on one ſide, and the unknown 


CR * 1 

EDUCTION of @ Figure, Defign, or ht, &c. is waking a Pp 

thereof. either larger * ſmaller than — I? 
Rroccriox [in fargery] an operation, whereby a diſlocated, luxated, 

or fractured bone is to its proper place. | 
Repu'crive, ac. [redu2if, Fr. riduttrve, It.] ſerving to reduee. It 

is ſometin . es ſubſtantively uſed, or elliptically as an adjettive. Thus ur 

concerning theſe reducii des by inundations and conflagrations. Hale. 
Rior'CrivEL x, adv. [of reduce] by reduction or conſequence. 


and not to hold too much wind. 


;. To reform from any diſorder. 4. To bring into any throne 


REF 


Revv'xpaxcs, 
Lat.] an overflowing, 


exceeding, ſuperfluous. 
more words or ſentiments than arg uſeful or ſottable. 
RepunoarT Nouns [with grammarians] nouns which have a number, 
or particular caſe, more than uſual. 
Reou'tDaxTLY, adv. [of redundant] ſuperfluouſly, with ſuper. 


To Repv'eticare [redaplicatur, redaplics, Lat.] to double over- 
again. | 
RepuyLIcate Pronors, [with grammarians] ſuch as I m 
thrjelf, be hem/elf, &c. 8 a _ 
EDUPLICA'T10N, Fr. [of reduplicatio, Lat.] the act of doubling. 
RepueLicatios {with rhetoricians] a figure when one part of a 
verſe or ſentence ends in the fame word with which the following 
ns. 
Repu'PLICaTIVE {reduplicatif, Fr. radiuylicative, It.] doubling a- 
66 [with logicians]. are ſuch in which 
EDUPLICATIVE Propoſitions [wi icians ] are in which the 
ſubject is repeated; as, men, confidered as men, are rational. 
Re'pwixe, ſub. a bird. Ainſworth. | 
To Rex, verb ad. (a word among artificers; the etymology un- 


known] to riddle, to ſift. | 
1 Corn forty of which are equal to fix-pence 
in Engliſh. 
To Re-t'cno, werb gent. [of re and echo] to echo back again. | 
I adj. [corruptedly for reriy, from reek, ſmoke] ſmoky, ſoo- 
ty, tanned. 
Retp [hneod, Sax. ried, Ger. arundb, Lat.] 1. The long, hollow, 
and knotted graſs that grows in fens and watery places. A reed is diſ- 
i having a firm 


. es by its magnitude, and by its 
item. Miller. 2. A ſmall pipe. Milton. 3. An arrow. Prior. 4. 
A Jewiſh meaſure of three yards and three inches. 
REEDED, 45. [of reed} covered or thatched with reeds. 
 Ree'pex. adj. [cf reed} conſiſting of reeds. Reedex pipes. 
REE'pLess, ay. [of reed] being without reeds. 


May. | 
fever, adj. [of rei] abounding with 
To RE-t'biry, werb at. [re-edifier, Fr. 
to build] to re- build, or in. 
Rrkrr [wich mariners] part of a 
gale of wind, they roll up part of 


D. 
+ banks. 


of re, again, and edfico, Lat. 


called reefing. 
Rxx'r r Top-maf [with mariners] 

broken in 

cut off, 


„is cracked, or almoſt 
was almoſt broken being 
called a reeft tep-maſt. 

Reex [necan, Sax. to caſt 


1 ray = PA ſmoky, tanned 
EEK, adj. dy, „„ 
To Mot ay verb af. [of re and entro, Lat. rentrer, Fr.] to 
enter n. 

To Rt-exTuRO'NE, verb af [of re and enthrone] to replace on a 


Rx TAE [of re and entrance] the act of entering again. 
To REEL, verb ag. [from the ſubſt.] to gather yarn off che ſpi 
To REEL, verb nent. [prob. 7. to rell, rollen, Du. ragla, Su.] to 


ſtagger. 
Retr, ſub. [neol, Sax. ] a fort of reel for winding yarn, c. into 
Mains, a J 


To RE-tnca'ce, verb af. [rengager, Fr.] to engage again; alſo to 
renew 2 combar. 
RE-eSTA'BLISHMENT [retabliſſement, Fr.] the act of eſtabliſhing 
again. 
Rz-e'xTRY [in law] the act of returning and retaking that poſſeſſion 
that had lately — — 1 N 
Re-z'xTRY [of rentrer, Fr.] the act of entering again. | 
To Re-esTa'BLISH, verb af. [of re and gabi; retablir, Fr. rifla- 
bilire, It. of re and flabilio, Lat.] to eſtabliſh or ſettle again. 7 
Re-tsTa'BLISHER [of re- alias] he that re-eſtabliſhes. 
RE-ELz'cT1ON [of re and eleftion} election. 
To RE- Ex A cr, werb af. [of re and ena] to enact again. 
To Rx-Exro'xcE, verb ad. [of re and enforce] to ſtrengthen with 


RE-ENFO'RCEMENT [of re-enforce] freſh aſſiſtance. i 
To RE-EZNjo'v, verb a2. [of re and exjoy] to enjoy again. 

ha — [with ſailors] is to draw a rope through a block, to run 
down. 
8 [zerea, Sax. ] the ſteward or bailiff of a franchiſe or manor. 


Obſolete. e rede, m —_— Dryden. 
To Re-exa'uixe, verb act. [of re and examine} to examine a ſecond 
time. 
Re-Examixa'T10Nn [of re-examine] a ſecond I 
Re-exte'sT {in law] a ſecond extent made upon lands or tene- 
ments, upon complaint made that the firſt extent was partially exe- 


To Reer'cr, verb af. [refefium, of reficio, Lat.] to refreſh after hun- 
ger or fatigue. Obſolete. 

Rert'cT108, Fr. [refezione, It. refecidn, Sp. of refe&is, Lat.] the aft 
of refreſhing ; a or repaſt 4 — hunger. 
1 [with phyſicians] medicines which refreſh and renew 


Rere'crory, or Rerye'cTuvary [refe&oire, Fr. refettorio, It. refite- 

rio, Sp. of refe&orium, Lat.] a dining (oof a room of refreſhment ; alſo 

a room in a where the friars or nuns cat together. | 

* Reye't, verb act. [refello, Lat.] to diſprove by argument ; to re- 
to repreſs. 

To Reex's [riferoc, It. referir, Sp. refirer, Fr. refers, Lat.] 2 


R E F 


ſend back, to direct to a paſſage in a book for information. 2. To diſ- 
miſs for judgment or determination. 3. To put a bufinets into the 
hands of anotacr, in order to be conſidered or managed. 4. To betake 
for deciſion. 5. Lo reduce to, as to the ultimate end. 6. To reduce, 
as to à clats. |; 

To Rerts, verb next. to have relation or reſpect to. 

Rerenreet' {of refer] an arbitrator to whom a law-buſineſs, or any 
matter in difference, is referred. 

REFERENCE [from rer] 1. Relation or reſpect to, alluſion to. 2. 
Diſmiſſion to ſome other tribunal. 3. [riterenxa, It.] a mark which re- 
lates to another umilar one in the margin, or in the bottom of the page, 
vnere either ſomething o. itted in the text is added, c. or ſome author, 
Sc. is quoted. 

RxrERI'NDar v, . - rend. ire, Fr. riferendario, It. referendus, 
Lat.] one to whoic dec. u, any thing is re b 

REFEREXDARY {in aucicnt cuttoms] an officer who exhibited the 
petitions of the pcople to the king, and acquainted the judges with his 
commands. 


To Re-re'rmtxT, torb af. {of re and ferment] to ſerment again. 
Revives its fire. and ent: the blood. Blackmore. 


REFE RRIBLE, adj. | fiom re/2r] that may be refcrred to, or conſidered 
as in relation to ſomeching elſe. 

To Rerr xe, verb act. {rofintr, Fr. rafinare, It. refrar, Sp.] to 
make finer, to purge and purity, by drawing liquors off trom the lees ; 
or metals, by melting and clearing them from drofs. _ 

To Rerixe, verb neut. with an or ah. 1. To improve in point of 
accuracy or delicacy. 2. Io become pure or clear. 3. To affect 
nicety. 

„ adv. [ot rfne] with affected nicety, with pretended 
elegance. 

1 — from rene] 1. The act of purifying or clearing any 
thing from droſs, being purined. 2. Improvement ia purity or ele- 
3. Artificiil practice. 4. Affectation of elegant improvement, 
retence to nicety, * 
Reri'xtR def refne] 1. One who refines or clcars any thing from 
2. One who improves in elegance. 3. One who invents ſu- 

$ niceties or idle 1ubtleties. | | 
Reer'nixc, the art of {-parating other metals, Sc. from gold and 
ſilver; allo the clearing any matter trom impurities. Sce Lo Re- 

FINE. 

To Reei', verb af. [of re, again, and fit; rear, Fr.] to reſtore 
any thing after d 0 | RN | 

To Rerir @ Ship, is to repair it, and make it fit to put to {ca 

ain. | | 

To RerLie'cr, verb ad. [reflechir, Fr. riflcttere, It. of reſecte, Lat. 
to throw back] to return. 

To Rrrrrer, verb nent. 1. To throw back light or heat. 2. To 
bend back. 3. To throw back the thoughts upon the piſt, or upon 
one's ſelf. EE | | 

To ReeLecT a Perſen, is to ſpeak ill of him, to throw cenſure 
or reproach upon him. | 
4 ReyeLECT hr @ Thing, is to conſider ſeriouſly and attentively 
1 ah. [re flectens, Lat.) bending or fly ing back. 


| EFLE'CTION, Or REIN xiox [from er; thence rrflexion is leſs 
per; reflexion, Fr. r-fieffi;ne, It. of reflefio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
— or throwing back. 2. Thought thrown back upon the paſt. 3. 
The act of bending back. 4. That which is reflected. 5. The action 
of the mind upon itſelf. 6. Attentive conſideration, meditation. 7. 
Cenſure, reproach, or abuſz. 

REFLECTION of the Rays of Light {in opties] is a motion of the rays, 
whereby, after impinging on the ſolid parts of bodies, or rather after a 
very near approach thereto, they recede or are driven therefrom. 

REeFLEcT10xN [in catoptrics] is the return of a ray of light from the 
poliſhed ſurface of a looking glaſs or mirrour, driven thence by ſome 

wer reſiding therein. 

ReEFLECT10N [in mechanies] is the turn or regreſſive motion of a 
moveable, occaſivacd by the reſiſtence of a body, which hindered its 
purſuing its former direction. 

ReFLE'cTinG Diali, or RerLExive Dial;, are ſuch as are made by 
a little piece of looking - glaſs plate, io placed, as to retle& the rays uf 
the ſun on the top of the cicling, &c. where the dial is drawn. 

ReFLe'cTIVE, J. {of ea] 1. Throwing back images. 2. Con- 
fidering things paſt, or the operations of the mind. | 

ReFLit'cror {of refle.*} one who rellects, a conũderer. 

ReerLe'x, adj. [Lexus, Lat.] directed backwards. 

 ReFLex, fubft. [riflexas, Lat.] reflection. Hooker. 


Rrrz'x, or Rr ci = painting] is underſtood of thoſe places in 


a picture, which are ſuppoſed to be illuminated by a light reflected by 
ſome other body, repreſented in the ſame piece. | 
_ Reriexinr'LiitY, or REFLEX1BLE%E5s, capableneſs of being reflet- 
ed, or that property of the rays of ligh:, whereby they are diſpoſed to 
be reflected or turned back into the ſame medium from any other medium 
upon whoſe ſurface they fall. New tor. | 

REerLeE'xiBLE, adj. [rejiexas, Lat.] capable to be thrown back. 
_  ReyLe'xivs, capable of reflecting, apt to beat or turn back. Sce 
ReFLecTive. 2. Having reſpect to ſomething paſt. | 

Rerrt'xivsl v, adv. [of reflcxive] in a backward direction. 

RrLo'ar, ſubſ. [of re and ſloa:] ebb, reflux. ee 

ReFLore'sCENCE [of refforeſcens, Lat.] the act of beginning to flou- 
riſh, or bloſſom again. | | 

To RerLov'rish, verb neut. [of re and f:uri/] to flouriſh again. 

To Rerro'w, verb neu. [of re and flu; refius, Lat.] to flow back 
or Again. 

ter, adj. [refirens, Lat] reflowing, flowing back. | 

ReeLv'x, ſubft. Fr. [ie, It. refluxo, Sp. of refluxus, Lat.] the act 
of flowing back, the ebbing of the ſea or tide. 

ReFociLLa'T10Nn [refociliatum, of refociilo, Lat.] the act of refreſhing, 
comforting, reviving, or cheriſhing. 

To Ræronu, verb act. [reformer, Fr. riformare, It. reformar, Sp. of 
reformare, Lat.] to put into a better form. 

To Rerorm, verb neut. to take up or leave off following ill courſes, 
and follow an orderly way of living, to make a change from worſe to 
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To Rxronu [in military affairs] is to reduce a body of men, either 
by ditbanding the whole and incorporating the ſoldiers into other regi - 
ments or companies, or only breaking a gait and retaining he ret, 

Rr [reforme, Fr. riforme, It J 1. Reformation. 2. A re-eſta- 
bliſkment or revival of a former neglected diſcipline. 5. A cortection 
of reigning abuſes. 4. A diſhending fone part ct an army. 

Rerorma'po, a reformed otiicer, or one whoſe company or tp 
ſa; preſſed in a reform, and he continucd either in Whole or halt pay, 
he doivg duty in the regiment. 

 R:irormapo [in a ſhip of war] a gentleman who ferves a a volun- 
tier, in order to gain experience, and ſucceeu the principa! otticer?. 

Rr roa va rION, Fr. [rifermatinns. It. m,. Sp. Of r furmatis, 
Lat } 1. Change in general from worſe to better, amendment of man- 
ners, errors, or abuſes. 2. 'The change of religion tom the corruptiuns 
of popery to its primitive ſtate, that particularly which happ-ocd at the 
ume of the tirit eltabliſhment of tie reformed or protettaut il gion, Ser 
PRoTESTAXNCY. 

Right of RrrorRwaTION, a right which the princes of! Germeny claim, 
to reform the church in their territories, as being invelted with the fp? 


ritual as well as temporal power. 


Rero'rwetp, part. pay. [of reform; refer. Fr. , Sp. of 
reformatus, Lat.] formed anew, mended, changed trum worte to bes- 
ter. 

The Rxrokugb. a name given to the proteſlants of the reformed re- 
ligion ; in centradiſtinction tro the Romanitts. 

Reyo'rwen [of re 1. A per ſon who reforms or makes a change 
for the better. vn amender. 2, Thote who firit freed religion from popiſl 
cot ruptions 

Rrrolauisr, 2 monk, whoſe diſcipline or rules have heen reformed. 

To RTT , verb act. (refractum, of riſranzee, It. and Lat.] to 
brenk the natural courte of things. 

REtrRacCrary, or Ritrra'croRY, adj. [refraftiire, Fr. refraf%g- 
rius, Lat. fo that refra&ary is the more ana!ogous and proper word. tho” 


refractory is more uſually written] obſtinate, unruly, headitrong, wiltul, 
contum:*cious. | 


ReErrA'CTaRILY, or Rerra"CTORILY, ady. [of riſrifary or vefrace 
try) obltinately, wilfully. 


RxraAa“CTAAIx Rss, or RrFrRACTORINESS fof refractory] heud- rong, 
ovitinacy, a refuſing to be ruled. 

RrrascrEO [refradtns, Lat] broken from its natural courſe. 

RLFaAcTeD 47/e [in optics] the angle vihuch is contained b2tween 
the refracted ray and the perpen«icular. | | 

Riraxcree Dials, are ſuch as ſlie the hours by means of fone re- 
fracting tranſp rent fluid, or ſome dials as are drawn in 4 cone or 
hollow bowl, fo that the hou;-lines way ſhew the true hour, u en the 
bowl is tull of water, or tome other liquor. 

REraa “crix, Fr. [in dioptrics] is the variation of a ray of the 
from that right line in which its motion would have continued. v vic tf 
not for the mediuius. thro' which it pues, that by attraction to bindet 
its ſtraight courtc, and turn it aide. 

Rerxa'crion [in mechanics] is the deviation of the moving body 
from its direct courle, by realon of the ditter=nc dentity of the regu n 15 
moves in; or a flexion and change of deterumation, occatiuned by 2 


| body's falling obliquely out of due wciium into another of a vauieren: 


denſity. | 
REFRACTION from the Perpendicular [in dioptrics] is when a r t- 
ling, inclined from a thicker medium into a ihuwner, as from gits into 
air, in breaking, departs farther from the p: rpencicular. 
REF&ACT1O0x t the Perpendieul ir {im divoptrics] is when a rav falling, 


inclined from a thinner or more diaphanou medium, upon a thicker or 


lets tranſpirent, as from air upon water, in breaking, comes nearer to 
the perpendicular, drawn from the point of incidence at right angles, on 
the ſurface of the water, in which the :efraction is made. 

Aſtronomical Rerg xc r1oN, is a refraction ciufed by the atm, here. 
or body of the air, fo that a ſtar ſeems riten higher above the horizon 
than really it is. | 

Rrrxacriox Ff:rizmal [in aftronomy] i : which mares the 
ſun or moon appear jutt at the edge oi the hurizo!, h⁰ν⁰ he are as yet 
ſomewhat below it. 


Rerra'cTive, adj. [of refract] pertaining to retraction, having the 
power of refraction. | 


Rtrra'GaBLE, 4. [refragabilis, Lat] capable of confutation and 


conviction. 


RerraGaBLENESS [of refragable] quality of being refragahle. 


To Rerxarn ſrefrenare, It. refren-r, Sp. refren'r, Fr. of refræus, 


from re and frænum, Lat. a bridle] to hold back, to keep from action, 
to bridle. | | | 
 ToReerais, verb next. to forbear, to abt in, to ſpare. 

RereRaxcinrLITY, or REFRANGIBLENSESS [of re aud Frangidilitas, 
Lat.] capableneſs of being retracted. „„ | 

| ReeraxGIBULITY of the Narsef Light, is their diſpoſition to be re- 
fracted or turned out of the way, in palling out of one tranſparent body 
or medium into another. 

RerRA'NGIBLE, 4. [of re and frargililis, of frange, Lat.] capable 
of being retracted. | 

Reekxtxa"rion [refrenatio, Lat.] the att of bridling or checking, 
a curbing or holding in. 

To RErxk'sn, werh af. {refrigers, Lat. refraichir, Fr. ri»freſcare, 
It. refre/car,Sp.] 1. To recruit, to renew, to revive, to rcheve after 
pain, fatigue, or want. 2. To improve a thing impaired, by giving :* 
new touches. 3. To cool, to retrigerate. | | | 

Rerre'SHeR [of era] that which refreſhes or cools. : 

ReraE SHMENT [refraicheſſement, Fr. rinfreſcaments, It.] 1. Kelie: 
after pain, fatigue, or want. 2. That which teliethes or relicves ; as 
food, or reſt. 

Reere'r [refrein, Fr.] the burden of a ballad or fors. 

Rerri'cEraxrTt, adj. Fr. [refrigerans, of re and Lat cold} 
1. Cooling, allaying heat. 2. Sometimes fſubſtanuyely died Apply 
refrigerant. Wijeman. | 

To Rtrri'ctrare, verb af, Nefrigere. Lat] to cool. 

Reeaictra'riION, Fr. {refrigeratio, Lat.] the att of cooling, or mi- 
tigating heat; the ſtate of being cooled. : 

ReFri GERATIVE, . [refrigeratif, Fr. rofrigerativim, Lat. | 3 C00; - 
ing medicine. ; ) 

REFRICERA'TLYE, adj. {refrigeratif, Ir] the fame with gera- 


tary. 
10 Q Rr: 


Ne 

Reenicgrn, TIivextss (of retrigerative] a cooling, quality. a 
Retail gtnatrory, od}. (r:fr:geraterius, Lat.] that is of a cooling 
ualitv. 
? Rrrr i narory. Salt. [refrigeratorium, Lat.) 1. A veſſel filled 
with cn] aver, placed about the head of an alembec or ſtill, to cool 
and con.) ate the vapours raiſed thither by fire, to be diſcharged through 
tie bene bo- this is now generally done by a worm or ſpiral pipe, 
turn rough a tub of cold water. 2. Any thing inwardly cool- 
my 

Rivoinr nin, a cool refreſhment; alſo a cooling place Seuth. 

R:r 7 part. pas, [of re] 1. Taken away, deprived. 2. [Pret. 
of e] took away. Sener. 

Ritt, Fr. [refugio, It. and Sp. of refugium, of re, backwards, 
ard gls, Lat. to fly] 1. A place of ſafety to fly to in danger or diſtreſo, 
Protection. 2. That which gives ſhelter or protection. 3. Expedient 
in diſtreſs. 4. Expedient in general. Light mult be * among 
graceful refuges, by terracing any ſtory in danger of d. . Wit 
fon. 

ToRtxrccr, verb ad. [ref-gier, Fr.] to ſhelter, to protect. Dryden. 

RzeruGEt”, one who flies to ſhelter or protection, particularly a French 
proteliant fied for refuge from perſecution in France into England, or 
any other country. | | : 

95 FU'LGENCE, or Reru'tcexcy [refulgentia, Lat.] brightneſs, 
endor. 
Rrrr'lekxr, adj. [refalgens, Lat.] ſhining, glittering, bright. 

To Reru'xp, verb ad, | rifondare, It. of undo, Lat.] 1. To pour 
back. Ray. 2. To pay or give back money that has been received 
wrongfully, to reſtore. 3. {In law] To pay back the coſt and charges 
of a nonſuit. | 8 | _ 

Reeu'sar [refas. Fr. refinto, It.] 1. The act of refuſing, a denial of 
any thing demanded or ſolicited. 2. The preemption, the right of 
having any thing offered preferrably to another, option. 

To Reev'ss, [recuſar, Sp. recn/o, Lat. refu/er, Fr. rifintare, It.] 1. 
To deny the granting of a ſuit, or the doing of any thing required. 2. 
To rejeR, to diimifs without a grant. es 

To Rervst, verb nent. not to accept. N FAD 
| Repvse, adj. [from the verb] nuworthy of reception, left when the 
reſt is taken. 
 Re'rrst, %. Fr. [the noun has its accent on the firſt ſyllable, the 
verb on the ſecond] the droſſy fluff that comes away from oar or metal, 
in the melting and trying it; whence the word is uſed to fignify the 
worlt of any thing that remains di , after the belt has been 
picked our. | 
 Repu'zrn [of re/u] he who refuſes. 

Rervu'ral from refite] a refutation. 

RErura“Tiox, Fr. [refutatio, 
falſe or erroneous an oppoſite or contrary argument, which deſtroys 
what the other alledged. | | | 
Ty Rervu're. werb a2. [refuter, Fr. refutar, Sp. of refuto, Lat.] to 
confute, to difprove as falſe or erroneous, to convince or confound by 

reaſon ; applied to perſons or things. 

5 — verb act. 3 Fr. riguadagnare. It.] 

cond time, to get again, to recover. 3 
RE COA, adj. [regale, It. real, Sp. of regalis, Lat.] pertaining to 2 

king or queen ; kingly, roval. ; 

Roald. Fes, ſuch as belong to the king, by his prerogative; ſuch as 
whales, ſturgeons, &c. : | 
RG, . [regale, Fr.] a muſical inftrament. Bacon. 
ToRtGa'lt, verb att. [regaler, Fr. regalare, It.] to treat, feaſt, or 

entertain royally, to refreſh, to gratify. 5 

REOGA'LE [regals, It. regal, Fr.] a magnificent treat or entertain- 

ment. 8 
REGAL F. . Lat. the ive of monarchy. 
REGaitvuent, Fr. refreſhment, entertainment. | 
Reca'l1a, the rights of a king or queen, or the enſigns of the royal 

dignity ; as the ſeveral parts of the apparatus of a coronation, as ſcep- 

ters, Edward's ſtaff, ſword, globe, crown, &c. : 

Rca Lis Agua [commonly called regia] an acid, corroſive ſpi- 
rit or water, ſerving as a menſtruum for diiiolving gold; it is prepared 
by mixing common ſalt, or ſal ammoniac, with ſpirit of nitre, or with 
common aqua fortis. 7 | 8 

Reca'ltiTyY [realta, It. regalitas, regalis, Lat.] royalty, ſovereign 
inte, kingſhip. Bacon. | | 

To Reb, verb act. [regarder, Fr. riguardare, * 1. To look 
upon, to value, to attend to as worthy of notice. 2. To obſerve, to 
remark with concern, to heed, to contider, to mind as an object of 
grief. 3. To have reſpe& or relation to. 4. To obſerve religiouſly. 
5. To pay attention to. | : F 

R:canp, Fr. [riguardo, It.] 1. Attention, as to a matter of impor. 
tince. 2. Reſpect, reverence. 3. Note, eminence. 4. Conſideration, 
reſpett, account. 5. Reference. 6. [ Regard, Fr.] look, aſpect di- 
rected to another. 7. Proſpect, object of tight. 

ReG:8D [of a foreſt] the overſeeing and viewing it; alſo the com- 
paſs of it, z. e. all that ground which par or pace of it. 

 REGA'kDABLE, adj. [of regard] 1. 
tice. | 

Reca'rpaxT [in — ſignifies looking behind, and is applied 

repreſented in an cicutcheon with their faces turned to their 


Reca'rDER [of regard] he that regards. | 
Reca'rDeruL [of regard and full] having regard to, careful of, tak- 


notice of. 
Attentively, heedfully. 2. 


to gain a ſe- 


to 


in 
EGA'RDFULLY, adv. [of regard] 1. 
With reſpect, with reverence. 
Recga'rzFULXESS, heedfulneſs, c. 
Rec a'tDLEss, adj. [of regard] heedleſs, negligent. 
RtGcar DLESLY, adv. (of regardleſs} without heed, heedleſly. 
Reca'rDLESNESS, [of regardleſs] heedleſneſs, negligence. 
Re'Get. [in aſtronomy] a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in Orion's 
foor, 
Re'crxcy [regence, Fr, reggenxa, It. regencia, Sp. of regem, Lat.] 1. 
Authority, government. 2. Governors of a kingdom or ſtate, during 


the abſence or minority of a ſovereign prince ; as, confirmed by the re- 
gency of Envind, 3. Vicanous government. 4. The dillrict governed 
by à vicegcient. | 


Lat.] the act of refuting, or proving of 


REG 


Rect" xrnary, adj. [regenere, Fr. rigenerato, It. of regeneratns, Lat. 
1. Produced py Neu born by divine grace to a Chriftian life. © 
ToRect'xtrart, verb ad. [regenerer, Fr. rigenerare, It. regenerar, 
Sp. of regeners, Lat.] 1. To produce anew. 2. Jo cauſe to be born 
again, to renew by change of carnal nature to a Chriſtian life. | 
REGE'NERATExt55 {of regenerate] the ſtate of being regenerate. 
REGextaa'TION, Fr. (rg enerariene. It. rrgeneracton, Sp. of regenera. 
fie, Lat.] new birthor change of ca nal affecdons to a chrittian lite. He 
ſared us by the waſhing of regenerati:x. 7itzs. * Now ſhall we relate 
(fays Juitin Martyr) at::r what manner we dedica: ed ourſclves to Geo, 
being mate anexc by Ch i As many as are convinced of the truth 
of thoſe things which we teach, and do engage for their ability / 70 lig e, 
we direct them to pray and atk of God remiſſion of paſt fins; we ourſclu tg 
both praying — faſting with them. Then are they led by us to the 
water, and re regenerated alter the ſame manner of regeneration in which 
we curſelkyes were regenerated, For in the name of the FaTutr and sw 
PREME Lott GO or THE UNIVERSE ; and of cur SaviowrJrsus Curns: ; 
and of the Holy Spirit, that ablution in water is performed. Becauſe 
„ has faid, ** Us % ye are born again, je cara enter into the ti gd n 
of Heaven.” And then, having eited thoſe words of (ſiab, c. i. v. 106 
20, as deſcriptive of true repentance, and the enſuing parder, he adds, 
* We have learnt this explication [of the rite} from the apollles, 
whereas in our ft production [or birth] we came into bring ignorant, and 
by neceſſity, [i. e. by no choice or action of our own] and had been 
trained up in evil caffem [or manners] and bad education [ailuding, | 
ſuppoſe, to their Gentile fate, and wain conver/aticn tranimitted to them 
by their fathers ;] now that we might be children not of nec iy and igne- 
rance, but of choice and knowiedge ; and might obtain remiſſion of our 
Pit ſins in the water, there is named over him that cho: to be regenerated 
and repents of fins, the name of the Farutr, and swvrarug Lognn 
Gop OF THE UNIVERSE ; this only do we utter over him, when leading 
him to the water; for who ſhall aſſign a name to the 1ixzrraBLe Gop ? 
——And alto in the name of Jeſus Chriſt. who was crucified under Pon- 
tius Pilate; and in the name of the Holy Ghoſt, who by the 
had afore preached all things relative to Chrift, this ¶ baptiimal] ab 
lution of the enlighten'd perion is made.” JusTix Apolog. 2. Ed. Rob. 
Stephan. p. 159, 160. See BayTize, Fi, Causg, AuratxTiIC, and 
Mox ac of the Uriverje, compared with Heb. c. 6. v. 4. and E. 
c. 4. v. 4—6. | | 
RECENT, ad}. Fr. [regers, Lat.] 1. Governing, reigning. 2. At- 
as a vicegerent. 3 
EGE*T, %. Cr. gent, Fr. regente, It. and Sp. of regens, Lat.] 1. 
Governor, ruler, one who is of the regency, or that governs a kin 
during the minority or abſence of a prince, 2. [In a college; particu- 
larly 3 a profeſſor of arts and ſciences, who hold: a clas or ſet 
upil-. 
\RCorxrins [of regent] 1. Power of governing. 2. Depute ] au- 
ty 


Rece'rwixaTioON, Lat. the act of ſpringing or budding out again. 

Re'Grcive, Fr. [regicida, It. and Sp. of regem — do to kill a 
King] 1. A king killer. 2. {Regicidum, Lat.] the murder of a king. 

Rx'cirVvar [of regifugium, of regem and fugere, Lat. to drive away] 
a feſtival held in ancient Rome, on S ſixth 22 of March, 7. e. 
on our 24th of February, in memory of the expulſion of their king, par- 
ticularly of Tarquin's flying out of Rome on thatday. 


Re'Gcimex [in grammar] the caſe of a noun governed by a verb. | 
REcieEN, — [in nelle a rule ot courſe of livin, with | 
to cating, drinking, cloathing, or the like, accommodated to ſome di | 

and to the particular courſe of phyſic the patient is under. 
RE'cinexT, Fr. [reggi „It. of regimen, Lat.] 1. Eſtabliſned go- 

vernment, polity: obſolete. 2. Authority, rule: obſolete. | 
Re'cmexT, Fr. [reggimento, It. regimiento, Sp.] a body of ſeveral 

companies of ſoldiers, utually conſiſting of 1000, either horſe or foot, com- 


manded by a colonel. 
RecimE'xTAL, adj. [of regiment] belonging to a regiment, military. 


a regi 
Re'c1ox, Fr. and Sp. [regione, It. of regic, Lat.] 1. 
tract of land or of ſpace. >. Fart of the bod >. 3 . | 
icular diviſion of the earth, or a tract 


Reciox [in geography] a 
of land inhabited by of the ſame nation. 

1 philoſophers] are particular diviſions of the air, which 
are accounted three, the upper, middle, and lower. 

Uzper Recioxn, commences from the tops of the mountains, and 
reaches to the utmoſt limits of the atmoſphere, in which is a perpetual, 
equable calmneſs, clearneſs, and ſerenity. 

Lowe Reciox, is that wherein we breathe, and is bounded by the 
reflection of the ſun's rays, that is, by the height to which they rebound 
from the earth. | po, 

Mille Rx d tox. is that wherein the clouds refide, meteors are formed, 
Sc. extending from the extremity of the loweſt to the top of the higheſt 
mountains. 

Loweſt Recion [in anatomy] the loweſt part of the abdomen, which 
is 2 — * — the — Os middle, and the upper. 

Rx io AR I in eccleſiaſtical hiſtor 3 a title given to thoſe who had 
the charge and adminiſtration of the ch affairs from the fifth cen- 


To RecisTee, verb act. [enregi/irer, Fr. regiftrare, It. regiſtrar, Sp.] 
1. To enter, write down JIE in a => * from obli- 
vion by authentic accounts. 2. To enrol or ſet down in a lift. 
To make RecisTER [with printers] is to make the pages and lines fall 
1 ;fro, It. and Sp. of regifrum, Lat. . 
EGISTER ere, Fr. ro, It. . 7 re. 
geſtum, qu. Aa gow bo * over agai us] 1. A memorial 
or book of public records, an account of any thing regularly kept. 2. 
[ Regiftrarizs, Lat.] an officer who writes and keeps regiſters. 
— [with chymiſts] a contrivance in a furnace to make heat 
1 immediately, by letting more or leſs air come to the veſ- 


RecisTER [of a pariſh] a book wherein marriages, baptiſms, and 
births, are 22 2 in pariſh churches were firſt _ by 
Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eflex, vicar-general to king Henry VIII. 
A. C. 1538. 

— of Writs [in law] a book containing the forms of moſt of 
the writs uſed in common law. 

Rec1sTER-S/ips [in traffic] ſuch ſhips to which the king of Spain, or the 
council of the Indies, grant permiſſions to go and traffic in the 3 


2. Worthy of no- tur; 


— <1 RE 


R E H 


the Spaniſh Welt Indies; fo called, becauſe they are regiſtered before 
they ſet fail em Cadiz. 
RzG15TEr | with letter founders] one of the inner parts of the mould, 
in which the types are caſt. 
| Rea {reg rum, Lat.] 1. An office where records are kept. 
The rolls and books there deposited; etpecially thoſe wherein the pro- 
ceedings of chancery, or any ſpiritual court, are recorded and ke 3. 
Ihe act of inſerting ia the regiſter. 4. A ſeries of facts — 
RE'GLEMENT, /ab/?. { mercly Fr.] regulation. Not uſed. Bacon. 
Re'6rus Projeghr, Lat. (z. c. the king's profeſſor] a title given to 
every reader of the hve lectu: cs in the univerſity, fo called becauſe they 
were founded by king Henry VIII. 
Re'c1vs Marbus, Lat. the diſeaſe called the jaundice. See Pra ETics, 
and read there ine 31. 
RE'GLET, or Ri'citr [in architecture] a little, flat, narrow mould- 
ing, uſed chiefly in compartiments and pannels, to ſeparate the parts or 
rs from one — and to form knots, trets, and other orna- 
ments : Alfo 
Re'cLeTTtE [from regle, Fr. a rule] a ledge of wood exactly planed, 
by which printers — their lines in pages that are widely printed. 
RE NaN T, adj. Fr. [regrante, It. of regnans, Lat.] reigning, govern- 
alio prevalent, predominant. 15 
EGA, It. [in muſic books] a rule or canon. | 
To Reco'rce, verb af. [trom re and gorge] 1. To bring or caſt up, 
to vomit 4 2. To ſwallow down grecdily. 3. [ES er, Fr.] to 
ſwallow back. 
To Rx“ [of re and græſt; regreſter, Fr.] to graft again. Bacon. 
To Recra'xT, verb ad. [and re and grant] to grant back. 
To Recra'rE, verb aft. 1. To to ſhock. 2. [ Regratter, Fr.] 
to engroſs, to ſoreſtal. . 
To Recarare, verb neut. to follow the trade of a hugſter. 
Recra'TER, or RECRA“TTOR [regraticr, Fr.] an engroſſer or ſore- 
aller, a hugſter who ſells vituals or wares, in the fame market or fair 
| he bought them, or within five miles thereof; alſo one who trims up old 
ware for ſale. | | 
R:EcRa'TING, fart. act. [of regrate] the driving the trade of a hug- 


er. | 
To RecrEeg'T, verb ad. 
obſolete. | 
R:z'Gress [regres, Fr. regreſſus, Lat.] paſſage back, power of paſſing 
back. Burnet. R 3 
To Recne'ss, verb neut. [ regreſs, Lat.] to return, to paſs back to 
the former ſtate or place. * : Hy | 
R:cre'ss10n [regrefſus, Lat.] the act of going back. Brown. | 
Recke'T, Fr. 1. Reiuctancy, diilike : Not proper. 2. Bitterneſs of 
reflection at ſomething paſt. 3. Grief, ſorrow. 5 
To Rxonrr, verb af. [regretter, Fr.] 1. To repent, to grieve at, to 
be forry for. 2. To be uneaſy at: Improper. 
REOGUE“LKDOx, f. [of re, and —_ reward. Shakeſpeare. 
To REcuvet'tvon, verb aft. [from the ſubſt.] to reward. 
dg rule 282 | , . | | 
E'GULAR, 2. [reguiier, Fr. regolare, It. regular, Sp. regularis, Lat. 
3. That is — to rule, orderly, conſiſtent with the mode, — 
ſcribed. 2. Governed by ſtrict rules. 3. Inſtituted or initiated accord- 
ing to eſtabliſhed forms or diſcipline. | 
Re'cuLar Bodies [with mathematicians] are ſolid bodies, whoſe ſur- 
faces are compoſed of regular and equal figures, and whoſe ſolid angles 
are all equal, of which there are five. | 
1. A Tetrahedron, which is a pyramid comprehended under four equal 
and equilateral triangles. h 
2. The Hexahbedron, or cube, whoſe ſurface is compoſed of fix equal 


1 The O&abedron, which is bounded by eight equal and equilateral 
4. The Dodecabedron, which is contained under twelve equal and equi- 
5. The Jcofibedror, which conſiſts of twenty equal and equilateral tri- 


2. 


angles: Theſe are all, as mathematicians demonitrate, the regular bodies 


that can be, and they are called the Platonic bodies. 
| RecvLar Curves [with mathematicians] are ſuch as the perimeters 


of the conic ſections, which are always curved after the fame geometrical 


manner. 
RecuLar Figures [in y] are ſuch as have their fides and an- 
ual = to {in geo | | | | 
RecuLa'ris [with botaniſts] uniform, as when the of a flower 
are like to each other on all fides, as in a convolvulus, Qc. 
RzecuLa'riTY (regularite, Fr. reg«larita, It. regularidad, Sp. of regu- 
 taris, Lat ] 1. Agreeablenels to rules. 2. Exactneſs, ſtrict order 


» Ccr- 
tain | 4 


REGULARLY, adv. [of regular] according to rule, preciſely. 
Rz'cuLars, ſuit. [regalier, Fr.] one, So the Roman catholics, 
belonging to a religious ſect who live under ſome rule or obedience, lead- 


in —— Ip 3 * Gs att of 
o RE'GuLaTE, af. [reguiier, Fr. „It. regular, Sp. of 
aal by rule or method, to 

guide. | 


regulatum, regula, Lat.] to ſet in order, to 
direct or gui | | | 
RecuLla'rion [vegu/atio, Lat.] 1. The act of regulating. 2. Or- 
der, method, the effect of — | | 
Rur rox [from regulate] 1. One who regulates or directs. 2. 
{In mechanics] a ſmall ſpring to the balance of a pocket-watch, which 
makes the motion equablc. 

Re'cvLvs, Lat. [regu/e, Fr. in chemiſtry] the moſt weighty and 
pure part of any metal or mineral, which ſettles at the bottom upon 
melting, and after that the dregs or fæces have been ſeparated from it. 

Martial RecuLus of Antimeny [with chemiſts] a mixture of horſe- 
ſhoe nails melted with the regulus of antimony. = | 

Rrovrus, Lat. [diminutive of rex, Lat. a king] a petty king; a 
Saxon title for a count. 

RecuLvs [with aſtronomers] a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the con- 
ſtellation Leo. 


To Recu'sciTarTE, verb neut. [of re and gurges, Lat. a gulph] to be 


Recurcita'T10x [of recurgitate] the act of ſwallowing back. 
To Renta, verb act. [of re and hear] to hear again. 


Reuta'rsat [of rehear/e] repitition, recital in general, private prac- 


[of re and greet] to greet again, to reſalute: 


R E L 


tiſing. or recital previons to public exhibition; as the rlearſel of 2 pr 

by the actors before the acting it. 

To Revra'rst [of e, again, and hear. Skinner) 1. To ridate or 

tell. 2. To recite, to repeat in general. 3. [With players] t per- 
How a reheartal, or to recite in private, in order to perform pub- 
ckly. 

To Rtjr'cr, verb ad. [rgetter, Fr. rigettare, It. rgedum, ſup. cf 
rejicis, Lat.] 1. To diſmiſs without complying with a propotal or offer. 
2. Lo caſt off, io make an abjeR, to flight or diſpiſe. 3. Io retulc, 
not to accept. 4. To throw afide. 

Re jz'criox [rgedion, Lat.] the act of caſting off, or tirowing by as 
uſeleſo or not worth having. 

RE1GLE, ſult. [a corruption of reg/e, Fr. rule] a hollow that is cut 
af = + any thing. | 

0 Relax, werb next. [reguer, Fr. regnare, It. rernar, Sp. of regn, 
Lat.] 1. To rule as a king or ſovereign prince, to exercil: ſovercign 
authority. 2. To prevail, to be predominant or rife, as a diſeaſe. 3. 
To obtain dominion or power. 

Rr16x [regne, Fr. reg, It. reynats, Sp. regnuem, Lat. ] 1. Government 
by a ſovereign prince, royal authority. 2. Lime of a king's govern- 
ment. 3. aunous, kingdom. Sec Corzna Raviara, and read 
there RaviaTa. 
To Re-11Ba'rx, werb af. [of re and imbark] to put on ſhip-board | 
again. 

To REM E, werb next. to be put on board again. 

To Re-11sarK [{poken of a deer] to go to his 1. dze again. | 

Re-rxakka'riON [reimbarguem-ut, Fr.] a going on ſhip-board 
again. 

Rx-unax'xED, part. paſſ. [of reimbark ; rembargue, Fr.] put on 
* * again, Sc. | | 3 

E-IMBA'TTLED, fart. adj. [of reimbattle} put into battle array 
again. | 

To Re-111n0'by, verb nent. [of re and imbody, which is more fre- 
quently, but more properly written embody] to embody again. 

To RE-imBu'rsE - > „Fr. rimborſare, It.] to repay a perſon 
what he has laid out. 

Re-ieu'asEMENT [from re-imburſe ; in traffic, &c.) a reparation or 
repayment of money a perſon had advanced. 

To Rr-iurat'cRArk, verb af. to impregnate again. 

Rx-iurAE“ssioN [of re and inpreffion] 122 unpreſſion 


of a book. | 3 5 

Rein, /ub/. 1. The part of the bridle extended from the horſe*; 
head to the ridcr's hand. 2. Uted as an inſtrument of govcrament, or 
for government itſelf. | my 

To Rex, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To govern by a bridle. 2. 
To reſtrain, to controul in general. | 

RxI NAD [renard, Fr.] a fox. 8 

To Rx INTEC r. verb act. [of re and infectum, ſup. of tnficis, Lat.] to 
infect or corrupt again. 175 | 

To Rt-1xro'rcE, werb att. [renforcer, Fr. rinferzare, It. reforgar, 
Sp.] to recruit, to ſtrengthen with new force. See To RE EN TOACk. 

Rx-ixror cb Ring [of a cannon] is that which is next att the 
trunions, between them and the vent. | 

Re-inro'RCEMENT, a te inforcing, recruit, ſupply of men. 

To Re-1rca'ce, to ingage again. | 

To Re-inGrA'TIATE, to get into favour again. 

Reixs, ſub/t. [reſnes, renes, Fr. radini, It. riendas, Sp.] 1. The lea- 
ther thongs of a horſe-bridlc, or two long ſlips of leather, one on each 
fide the curb or ſnaffle, held in the hand of a rider, to guide a horſe, and 
keep him in ſubjection. 2. To give the Rin; ; to let — the reins. 3. 
To give the Reins; to give licence. See PIA. | 

— on t. renes, Sp. and Lat. in anatomy] the kidnies, 
or thoſe parts of an animal body, whoſe office is to ſtrain the urine into 
their pelvis or baſon, from whence it runs, thro" the veſſels called urcters, 

into the bladder. | 
To Re-ixst'rT, verb af. [of re and igſert] to infert a ſecond 
time. | 
To RE-;©3e1'te, werb a2. [of re and ig ir-] to inſpire again. | 
To Rt-ixsTA'L, verb ad. [of re and i»fta!} 1. To feat again. 2. 
To put again in poſſeſſion. 
To Re-insTA'TE, verb att. 
the former ſtate and condition. 

To Re-ixT*EGRATE, verb af. [reintegrer, Fr. re-integrar, Sp. of re 
and integer, Lat. It ſhould perhaps be written redintegrate] to 1. 4 
pleat again, to reſtore, to repair. 

To Re-1xvesT, werb act. [of re and inw:/?] to inveſt a- new. 

Re-1ixvicora'T1ON, the act of invigorating again. 

To Re joe, werb af. to fill with joy, to delight, to gladden. 

To Rx joict, verb next. [rejour, Fr. regozigar, Sp.] to be glad or 
mcrry, to receive pleaſure from ſomething palt. | 8 

Rx jo cx [from rejzice} one that rejoices. 3 

To Re jo N, verb ad. [rejeindre, Fr.) 1. To join or unite together 
again. 2. To meet one again. 

To Rr joix, verb neut. to reply, to anſwer to an anſwer. 

Rejor'xDER, Fr. [from ron] 1. An anſwer or exception to a repli- 


as edition 


[of re, again, and inflate] to reſtore to 


cation, a reply toan anſwer. Obliged to a rej2inder. Glanville. 2. Reply, 


anſwer. 
Injury of chance rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all r4joinder. Shakeſpeare. | | ; 
Rejor'xix6 [with architects J the filling up of joints of the ſtones in 
old buildings, when worn hollow by the courſe of time or water. 
Rejo'LT, ſub. [rejailler, Fr.] ſhock, fuccuſſion. Scuth. 
Rx ir, ſedge, or ſea weed. 
To REIT ERKATE. verb act. [reiterer, Fr. reiterare, It. reyterar, Sp. of 
reitero, Lat.] to do the ſame thing over and over again 
Rirrxariox [with printers] is when the laſt form is laid on the 
reſs. 
K REIT TRATIOx, Fr. a repetition. ; 
To Reju'por, verb act. [of re and judge] to re-examine, to re- 
view. | 
Rezuvexe'scexcy [of reuvencſcens, Lat.] the quality of growing 
young again. : 2 
To REXTNDI E, verb ad. [of re and kindle] to kindle or ſet, on firs 


again. 
8170 RELA'rsE, verb neut. [relapſus, of relalor, Lat.] 1. To fall fick 
again 


REL 


again from a fate of recovery. 2. Jo ſlide back, to fall back in gene- 
ral, 3. Lo commit the ſame fault, to fall back into vice or error. 
Rr ILA [of re and /ag/ur, Lat.] 1. The act of falling or fliding back; 
more cip<cially uſed of a ſickneſs or diſcaſe, from a ſtate of recovery. 
2. F:l! in: vice or error once forſaken. 3. Return to any ſtate in ge- 
neral. /at-ſprare. 
To Rrtalit, werb a7. [relotar, Sp. relatum, ſup. of refers, Lat.] 1. 
To te!}, „r to give an account of, to recite. 2. To ally by kindred or 
conſarp unity: this is only uſed participially. 3. To bring back, to 
rettorc u Latinilm. 
To Kirst, verb nent. to have reference or reſpect to. 
Ri ra ri [of relate] he that relates or tells. 
Reta ron, Fr. [relazione, It. relacion, Sp. of relatis. Lat.] 1. A re- 
cital of facts, narrative. 2. [With grammarians} the correſpondence 
which words have one to another in conſtruction. 3. [With * 
the manner of belonging to any perſon or thing: it is the fourth cate- 
gory, as that of father, huſband, maſter, ſervant, king, ſubject, and 
every thing that denotes compariſon, as equal, greater, Jeſs. 4. (In 
philoſophy] reſpect or regard; the mutual reſpect of two things, or what 
each is in regard to the other. Relation conſiils in the conſideration and 
comparing one idea with another. Locke. 5. Connexion between one 
thing and another. 6. Connection by birth or marriage, alliance of kin. 
- in alaw ſenſe] is when, in conſideration of law, two perſons or 
other things, are conſidered as if they were all one; and by this the thing 
ſubſequent is ſaid to take its eſſect by re/ation. 8. [In geometry, Sc. 
is the habitude or reſpe& of two quantities to one another, with re 
to their magnitude; the ſame as ratio. 9. Kinſman or kin woman. 

| RE'Larive, adj. [relatif, Fr. relati do, It. of relations, Lat.] 1. Hav- 
ing relation or reſpe& to ſome other thing. 2. Conſidered not abſo- 
lutely, but as belonging or reſpecting ſomething elſe. 3. Particular, po- 
ſitive, cloſe in connection: not in ule. | 

ReLaTive Gravity, the ſame as ſpecific gravity. > 
 Re'Larive Prep/fitiens [with logicians] are thoſe which include ſome 

relation or compariſon. | | | | 

Retartive Term [with logicians] are ſuch betwixt which there 
is a ſort of oppoſition; j et ſuch as that the one cannot be withoutthe other. 

RetaTiVe, . 1. Relation, kinſman or kinſwoman. 2. [In 
grammar] a word or term which, in the conftrucion, anſwers to ſome 
word foregoing, called the antecedent, and it 15 called a pronoun. 3. 
Somewhat reſpecting ſomething elle. | | 

ReLarive Subſtantive: [with grammarians] are ſuch as bear a rela- 
tion to ſome others, as a father, fon, daughter, huſband, wife, Cc. 

RELarive Aijeclivct. are ſuch as have relation to ſome others, as 
better, worſe, higher, lower, equal, unequal, &c. | 

ReLaTive Pronc«':, is ſuch an one as has relation to a noun that goes 
before, as he, him, that, who, which, with their numbers. 

R:'Lariveiy, ady. [of relative] in relation to ſomething elſe, not 
abſolutely. | 

Re'Lariveness (of relative] the ſtate of having relation to. | 

To Reta'x. ver ad. [relacher, Fr. reliſſare, It. of relax, Lat.] 1. 
To looſen, to flacken. 2. To remit, to make lefs rigorous. 3. To 
make leſs laborious or attentive. 4. Lo open, to looſe. 5. To yield 
or give way. | SE | | 

ELAXAa'T10N, Fr. relaſſazione, It. of relaxatia, Lat.] 1. The act of 
looſening or ſlackening. 2. Ceſſation of reſtraint, 3. Remiſſion of ri- 
gor. 4. Remillion of attention or application. 
| RetaxaTtiox [with anatomilts] a dilitation or widening of the parts 
or 20" of the _ a f 8 N 

ELAXaTiON {with ſurgeons] a preternatural extenſion, or ſtrainin 
of a nerve, — muſcle, Sc. either bv violence or weakneſs. 1 

Retaxartion [in al ſenſe} a releaſe or diſcharge ; as the relaxa- 
tio of an attachment in the court of admuralty ; a releaſing of canonical 

puniſhments. | 

Retav” [in tapeſtry work] an opening left in a piece where the ſi- 
gures or colours are to be changed, or which is to be filled up when the 
other work is done. 

ReLav [relais, Fr.] freſh horſes to relieve others ſent before, or ap- 
pointed to be ready, for a traveller to change, to make the greater ex- 
pedition; as in riding poſt. Ly SO 

RtLavs [in hunting] are freſh ſets of dogs or horſes, here 
and there for readineſs, in caſe the game come that way, to be caſt off, 
or to mount the hunters, in lieu of the former, which are ſuppoſed to 

| want reſpite. 

To Reita'sr, verb ad. [alypan, Sax. relax?, Lat. relaſcher, reld- 
cher, Fr.] 1. To ſet at liberty, to free from confinement or ſervitude. 2. 
Tro ſet free from pain. 3. To free from obligation. 4. To quit, to 
let go. 5. To flacken, to relax: obſolete. 

Rr LEA, ſabft. [from the verb; reldche, Fr.] 1. A diſcharge, a ſet- 
ting at liberty from confinement, ſervitude or pain. 2. Relaxation of a 
penalty. z. Remiſſion of a claim. 4. Acquittance of a debt ſigned by 
the creditor. 5. An acquittance in . | 

ReLtaset {in law] a deed by which actions, titles, eſtates, rights, 
s — ſometimes extinguiſhed and annulled, transferred, abridged, or 
inlarged. | 

ReLea'srmexT [relaiſement, Fr.] the act of releafing or diſcharging. 

To Re'ticare, verb att. [relegs, Lat. releguer, Fr.] to fend to a 
certain place as an exile, to baniſh. ; 

RELtGa'tiox [of relegate} a kind of exile, or judicial baniſhment for 
2 time appointed, wherein the obnoxious perion is required to retire 
to a certain place, and to continue there till he is recalled. 

To ReLe'sr, verb neut. [ralentir, Fr.] 1. To wax ſoſt, to grow leſs 
hard, to give, like marble. ' 2. To melt, to grow moiſt. z. To grow 
To ſoften in 


leſs intenic ; to abate, as the extremity of heat does. 4. 

To REiexT, verb af. 1. To flacken, to remit: obſolete, 2. To 
foften, to mollify: obſolete. 

ReLe'xTLESS, 2. [of relent) unrelenting, unpitying, not moved by 
kindneſs or teuderneis. Milton. 

Reie'xTMENT [rallentifſement, Fr.] the act of relenting. 

RELE“VaxNT, Fr. relieving. 

ReLzva'T10N, Lat. the act of raiſing or lifting up again. 

To ReLe'visn {law term] is to admit one to maiuprize upon ſurety. 

Reti'axce {of eh] dependence, truſt, repoſe of mind. 

R#e'tick, Re'ticks, or Re'Liques, /ubjt. | reliques, Fr. reliquie, It. 
religuias, Sp. of religuice, Lat. the plural is more commonly uſed] 1. 


Pertaining to religion; devout, god 


REM 


That which remains, after the loſs or decoy of the reſt. 2. It is « ſten 
taken for the body deſerted by the Hul. 


In If rel: £s Rowe to thi 1 X 
b p PET , Al 
ſhrine we truſt. Pc. 


5 = hat which i kept in ©. emory of another 

| 069 the remains of the bodies or cloth of ſaints, which Roman 
-atholics preierve with great \cneration. I hele are now forb:dden by 

ſeveral ſtatutes to be uſed or brought into England. See Braaxvauy. 

1 ＋ 184 in the manner of relicks. | 

tL1CT, n. fin Law.] a widow, a wite deſclate by h 
ceaſe of her huſvan'. : g Srl ws 

Rette'y ſof rilepatis] 1. Charitable afiftance aforcel to one in 
want or Giltrefs ; comfort, tuccour, ſvpply. 2. Rediefs at law, z. {in 
law] a fire paid to the chief lord, by a pe ſon at his coming to an inve. 
ritance of land held in caz;te, or military ſervice 3. [ln chancery} is 
an order ſued out for the diſtolv ing of contracts, and other: cts, don ac< 
count of their being unreaſonable prejudicial, grievous, Sc. 4 Ie 
prominence of a ſᷣgure in metal or itone ; ſeeming prominence of a pic. 
ture. 5. | he recon. mendation of any thing by the interpoſition of fouc- 
thing different. 6. I kat which frees from pain or forrow. 7. Diſwil- 
ſion of a ſentinel {rom his poſt, 8. [Feiewium, law Lat.] legal remedy 
of wrongs. | 
 Reuity Jan Hare, the place where ſte goes to feed in an even- 
ing. | | | 
To Rrriz vg, verb ad. [ie. Lat. relever, Fr. reli var, Sp.] 1 
To ſupply the wants and neceſaties of others; to ſuccour, to help by 
alluſtance. 2. To recommend by the intervention of ſomething diffe- 
rent. 3. To ſupport, to aſſiſt. 4. To cafe pain or ſorrow. 5. To 
diſmiſs or ſet a ſentincl at reſt, by placing another on his poſt. 6. 10 
right by law. 

To ReLtitve the Grarts, or To Rritteve the Trenches, is to bring 
fr ſu men upon the guards or trenches, and to icnd thute to reſt whe 
have becn upon duty before. | 

ReLie'ver {of reh ] one that relieves, 

Retie'vo [in ſculpture, Sc.] imboſſed work, the protuberance or 
— out of any figures above the ground or plane u Heieon they are 

rmed. 

Alto Rriit'vo, or Higb RxLIE v. It. is when the figure is formed af. 
ter nature, and projects as much as the life. 

.= Rr lit vu. or Low Re1.1ee, is when the work is raiſed but a 1::- 
tle from its ground; as in medals, Sc. 


Deni Rtiitvo, is when one half of the figure ariſes from the plane or 


Riu vo [in architecture] is the projectare of any ornament. 


RELIE Vo (in 1 is the degree ot force or bolune(s, u herev ith 
the figures, beheld at a que diſtance, ſeem to ſtand out tre in the ground | 
ot the painting, as though they were really emboſſed. 

To Reii'cur, verb act. [of re and igt] to light a-new. 

RELI GO, Fr. and Sp. [religione, It. of re/igic, Lat.] 1. Virtue, as 
founded upon reverence of God, and influenced by expectation of fu. 
ture rewards and puniſhments. It is defined to be a general habit of re- 
verence towards the divine being. Religion, or virtue, in a larger lenſe, 
includes duty to God and our neighbour ; but in a proper ſente, virtue 
ſignifies duty towards men, and religion duty to God. Watts. 2. Any 
particular ſyſtem of divine faith and worſhip, as oppoſed to others. | 

ReLi'cionary, or RETTOION HST [of religion] a profeſſor or ſtrict 
obſerver of rcligion ; alſo a bigot to any religious perſuaſion. 

Re L ious [religieux, Fr. religio/o, It. and Sp. of religiaſus, Lat.] 1. 

ly. 2. Teaching religion. 3. [Among 
the 2 bound by the vows of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience. 
4. Exact, ſtrict. f | 

ReLi'ctousLy, adv. [of religions] 1. Pioully, with obedience to the 
diftates of religion. 2. — = to the obſcrvances of religion. 3. 
With reverence or veneration. 4 Rxalily ; with firit obſervance. 5. 
punctually. | Fe 

Reii'G1ousxess [of religious] a religious diſpoſition, piety. 

To Reiiiquin, werb 5 [relingquere, It. — 71.7 forſake, 
to abandon, to deſert. 2. To yield up, to part with, to releaſe. 3. 


Jo forbear, to depart from. 


REL1'NQUISHMENT [of relinguiþ] the act of relinquiſhing. | 
ReLi'quary, aH. [reliquarre, Fr.] a ſhrine or caſket, in which the 
relicks of a dead faint are kept. See BAD run and Musxroow- 


SAINTS. 


To ReE'LisH, verb af. [of relecher, Fr. to lick 


in, according to 
Minſhew and Skinner.] 1. To give a taſte wm th , to reliſh or 


taſte. 2. To like or approve. 

To Rz'Lisn, verb next. 1. To have a pleaſing taſte. 2. To give 
pleaſure. 3. To have a flavour, to have a good favour. | 

— adj. [of reliisß] that reliſhes or taſtes well, that may be 

ved of. 

8 [of reliſtabie] the quality of being well taſted. 
RE (Lis, ſubft. [from the verb] 1. Taſte of any thing on the palate, 
commonly a pleaſing taſte. 2. Taſte, ſmall quantity, juſt perceptible. 
3. Liking, delight in any thing. 4. Senſe, power of perceiving excel- 
lence, mental taſte. Any relif6 for fine wriung. A4diiſen. 5. Delight 
given by any thing, the power by which pleaſure is imparted. Life 

ows infipid and has loſt its reliſh. Addon. 6. Caſt, manner. It pre- 
2 ves ſome reliſh of old 2 Pape. | 

To RELIIVE, verb neut. [of re and [ive] to lire anew. | 

To ReELo've, werb ad. [of re and love] to love in return. Bzyle. 

ReLv'cenrT, adj. [relucens, Lat.] tr t, ſhining. The relucent 
ſtreams. Thomſon. 

ToReLv'cr, verb act. [relu&o, Lat.] to firuggle, to ſtrive again. 

ReLu'cTaxce, or REeLu'cTaxcy [relufatio, Lat.] itriving againſt, 
an unwillingneſs. 

RELv'cTaxT, adj. [reludtans, Lat.] ſtriving againſt, unwilling. 

To Rxru'crart, verb nent. Creluctatus, of reluctor, Lat.] to refit, 
to ſtruggle againſt. 

RELucTa'rion {of relate] reſiſtance, repugnance. 

To ReLvu'me, verb act. to light anew. Relume her ancient light, nor 
kindle new. Pope. 

To Reiu'mixe, verb ad. to light anew. 

To ReLy', verb neut. [of re and hye; prob. of re, backwards, and h- 
zean, Sax. to lie, g. 4. to lean back upon] to truſt to, to depend upon. 

To Remat'x, verb neut. [rimarere, It. of remaneo, Lat.] 1. To be 
left out of a greater number or quantity. 2. To continue, to endure, to 
be left. 3. To be left after any event. 4. Net to be loſt. My vi- 
dom remaineth with me. Ecclefia/licus. 5. To be left as not Wr 

| ut 


REM 


Bat that an elder brother h. s power over his brethren remains to be pro- 
ved. Locke. 6. To ftiy or ve behind. 
To REMAIN, werb act. to await, to be left to. While breath remains 
- thee. Milton. | 
Rewat's, f. {from the verb] Sce Remarxs, which is more uſual. 
Rewar'xpuk {quot remanct, Lat. or of remanire, Fr.] that which re- 
mains or is left, ie. 
Remaixvere, fub/?. 1. What is left. 2. The body when the ſoul is 
departed, remains. The pour remainder of Andronicus. Shakeſpeare. 
. [In law} an eſtate in lands, tenements or rents, given to a perſon at 
ond hand, to be — after the deceaſe of another to whom they are 
given at the firſt hand. 
Rewaixver {in mathematics] is the difference, or that which is left 
after the taking of a leiſer number or quantity from a greater. 
Remai'ns, plur. of remain ; which fee. 1. All that is left of a perſon 
deceaſed. 2. That which is left of any thing elle. 
To Rewa'ke, werb att. [of re and make} to make again. Glanwilie. 
To Rema'xciPaTE, verb af. [remancife, Lat.] to fell or return a 
cemmodity to him who fuſt fold it. 
To Rtma'nd, werb af. [rimandare, It. remando, Lat.] to command 
back again, to ſend back, to call back. 
__ Rema'xexT, ſubſe. [remanens, Lat. remanant, O. Fr.] It is now con- 
traced to remnant. e remanent of the laſt term. Bacon. ; 
To Rema'rk, verb af. [remarguer, Fr.] 1. To obſerve; to note. 
Jo diſtinguiſh, to mark, to take notice of. 
Rema'rk [remargue, Fr.] a note, obſervation, notice taken. 
Rema'kx ABLE, adj. [remarguable, Fr.) worthy of remark, obſcrva. 
tion, notable. | | 
REema'RKABLENEsSS [of remarkab/e] worthineſs of remark. 
Rema'tKABLY, adv. [of remarkab/c) in a manner worthy of re- 


mark. 
Rewa'rier [of- 
ſerver. Watts. 
Rt-Ma'rRYiING, to marry again. | 
Re'MeDiaBLE, Fr. [of remed:um, Lat.] that may be remedied. 
 ReE'meDiaBLENEss [of — capableneſs of being remedied. 
Remt'DdiaTE, adj. [of remedy] aftording a remedy: obſolete. 
RE"MED11.E5s, adj. {of remedy] that is not, nor cannot be remedied, 


Rate: h. 


ark ; remarquer, Fr.] one chat remarks, an ob- 


To Re'mevy, verb af. [remedis, Lat. remedier, Fr. rimediare, It. re- 


mediar, Sp.] 1. To cure, to heal. 2. To reprove miſchief, to repair 
K. 


Re'vepy, aht. [remedium, Lat. remede, Fr. rimedio, It. remedio, Sp.] 
1. Phyſic, medicine by which any illneſs is cured. 2. Cure of any un- 
eaſineſs, help, caſe, comfort, 3. That which counteracts any evil. 4. 
Reparation, means for the redreſs of diſorders or miſchiefs. 

To Raus unf, werb nent. [remembrer, O. Fr. remembrar, Sp. remem- 
brare, It.] 1. To bear in mind, not to forget. 2. To recolleR, to call 
to mind. 3. To keep in mind, to have preſent to the attention. 4. To 
bear in mind with intent of reward or puniſhment. 5. To mention, not 
to omit. 6. To put in mind, to force to recollet. | 

RemE'mBerER [of remember] one that remembers. | 

Reme MBRANCE, Fr. [remembranza, It. remembrance, Sp. of rememo- 
_ ror, Lat.] 1. Recollection, revival of any idea: when the idea of ſome- 


thing formerly known recurs to the mind, without the operation of the 


external obje& on the external ſenſory. Locke. 2. Retention in memory. 
3- Honourable memory : obſolete. Grace and remembrance be unto 
you both. — — 4. Tranſmiſſion of a fact from one to another. 
5. Account preſerved. 6. Memorial. 7. A token by which any one 
'Þ kept in the memory. 8. Notice of ſomething abſent. | 
Reme'MBRANCER [of rembrance] one who puts in mind. 
Reme MBRANCERs [of the exchequer] three officers or clerks in that 
office, as of the king, the lord treaſurer, and of the firſt fruits. 
PR RemEe'rCie, verb af. [remercier, Fr.] to thank: obſolete. Spen- 


To REC, ATE, verb neut. [remigro, Lat.] to remove back again. 

Remicra'T10n [of remigrate] removal back again. Hale. | 

To Remi'xD, verb a. [of re and mind] to put in mind, to force to 

Remini'scENCE, or REMINI'SCENCY [remini/cence,Fr. reminiſcerxa, It. 
of reminiſcentia, Lat.] the faculty or power of remembering or calling to 
mind. Hale. | 

Remisce'xT1AL, adj. [of remiſcence} relating to remiſcence. Brown. 

Remi'ss, adj. [remifſo, Sp. remiſſus, Lat.) 1. Slack, negligent, not 
vigorous. 2. Careleſs, ſlothfu!. 3. Not intenſe. | 

EMI'SSIBLE, Fr. [remiffibile, It. of remiſſus, Lat.] pardonable, capa- 
ble of being remitted, admitting forgiveneſs. ON 
_ Remit'ssLy, adv. [of remiſs] 1. Negligently, careleſsly, without cloſe 
attention. 2. Slackly, not vigorouſly. 

Rem'ss1on, Fr. [remiffio, Lat.] 1. Relaxation of ſeverity or rigour, 
moderation. 2. [In medicine] is when a diſtemper abates, but does 
not go quite off, before it returns again. 3. {In law] forgiveneſs, par- 
don of a crithe. 3. Releaſe. 4. [In phy ſics] ceſſation of inten ſencſs, 
an abatement of the power or efficacy in any quality, in oppoſition to 
the increaſe of the ſame, which is termed intenſian. 

Remi'ssxess [of en. %] flackneſs, negligence, careleſſneſs, coldneſs, 

To RxNMi'r, verb att. [rimettere, It. remitir, Sp. of remitto, Lat.] 1. 
To ſend money to a diſtant place. 2. To flacken, to abate, to 
make leſs intenſe. 3. To forgive puniſhment. 4. [ Remettre, Fr.] to 
pardon a fault. 5. To give up, to reſign. 6. [ Remettre, Fr.] to defer, 
to refer. A pliant clauſcat the foot of that remitted all to the biſhop's 
diſcretion. Bacon. 8. To reftore : obſolete. | 

To RemiT, verb next. 1. To grow leſs intenſe, to be ſlackened. 2. 
To abate by growing leſs eager. 3. [In phyſic] to grow by intervals 
leſs violent, tho' not wholly intermitting. 

Remi TwexT [of remit] the act of remitting to cuſtody. 
ReuiTrMExT, or Remi rTAxCE [in commerce] a return of money 
from one place to another in bills of exchange, orders, or the like. 
Rem1'TTER. 1. One who remits. 2. [In common law} is where a 
man has twotitles in law, and is ſeized by the latter, and, that proving 
deſective. he is remitted or reſtored to the former more ancient title. 
Remi'TTAnce [of renit] 1. The act of paying money at a diſtant 
2. Sum remitted. 3. [With bankers] a due or fee allowed both 
valuc of the ſpecies 


their wages, the tale of money, and the di 
* 
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ToRent'x, verb af. [of re and mix] to mix a ſecond time. 


Re'urxaxr, adj. [corrupted from remanet, of remanes, Lat.] that 
which remains or is left of any thing. 


RE MN ART, fag. ¶ for remamert, reſidue] that which remain: or is left. 


RE MOL TEN, part. 2 Itrom remelt] melted again. 
Remo'xsSTRANCE, Fr. 1. Show, diſcovery: oblolete. 2. Strong re- 
preſentation, particularly a complaint back d with reaſon, or an expo- 


_— or humble ſupplicativn, to conſider the ill conſequence of ſome 
ng. 

Remo'xSTRANT, adj. [remonſirans, Lat.] expoſlulatory. 

— | given to the 2 — £0 of the re- 
monſtrances they made in the year 1610 againſt the ſynod of Do:t, con- 
ccrning predeſtination. See Don r and Bex &axs compared. 

To Remo'xsTRATE, verb neut. [remonſlrer, Fr. of re, againſt, and 
mon/iro, Lat. to ſhew] to ſhew by valid reaſons and inſtances, to make 
* in ſtrong terms. 

£MO'RA, Lat. the ſhip halter. A ſmall fiſh or worm called a /ca- 
22 or ſackſtone; of which the ancients had an opinion, that by 
ſticking to the keel of a ſhip it would ſtop its courſe. And thence 
remora is taken for any delay, ſtop, let, or hindrance. The remera is 
about three quarters of a yard long, his body being three inches and a 
half over; thence tapering to the tail end, his mou:h two inches and a 
half over; his chops ending angularly, the nether a little broader, and 
pom forward near an inch; his lips rough, with a great number of 
ittle prickles. Gre. | 

Rx un [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument for ſetting broken bones. 

To Re'moraTE, verb at. [remorer, Lat.] to hinder, to delzy. 

Remo'sst [remors, Fr. rimerſo, It. of ve, again, and mor/nr, Lat. a 
bite] 1. Check or ſting of conicience, pain vt guilt. 2. Tendernets, 


* aj. [of remerſe and full] com paſſiorate. pity ing. 
 Remo'rsSeLESS, adj. [of remor/e] unpit) ing. tavage, without check 
or ſting of conſcience. | | 
Reno're [rimoto, It. remoto, Sp. of remotut, 7 
ar 


1. Diſtant, not 
immediate. 2. Diſtant, not at hand. 3. Removed 


off, placed not 


near. 4. F ign. 5. Diſtant, not cloſely connected. 6. Alien, not 
agrecing. +. Abſtr 5 


acted. 
REMO T ELV, ad. [of remote] not nearly, at a diſtance. 
Remo'TENEss [of remote] the ſtate of being far iron any thing, not 


Rx MO r tod e of re and mowcn, Lat. to move} the add of te- 
moving, the ſtate of being removed to diſtance. | 

Rewo'vanst, ad. Wh rumd] that ma be removed. 

Jo REMO“, wer! act. [rommer, Fr. romotere It. remover, Sp. of re. 
moe, Lat.] 1 Lo carry hom one place % avother, to ict or take away, 
to put from its place. 2. To piace at a diſtance. 

o Remove, verb nent. 1. To change place. 
or lodgings, to go from one plave to another. 

Remo val, or Remo've. I. I he act of removing, changing, or putting 
out of place or abode. 2. he act ot putting away. z. Diimiſlon 
from a pott. 4 l he ſtate of being remove | 

Remove, /. [from the verb 1. Change of place. 2. Suicept'- 
bility of being ren oed: obſolete. 3. Lranſlation of one to the pluce 
of another. 4. State of being removed ;. The att of moving a cheil- 
man or draught. 6. Act ot going away, departure. 7. The act of 

changing place 8. A ſtep in the ſcale of gradation. 9. A linall di- 
ſtance. 10. AR of putting a horſc's ſhoe upon different feet. 
Remo've, part. a7. [of remevbe] remote, ſeparate from others. 
Remo'veEDNESS [of removed] reaotcness, the tate of being removed. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Remover [of remove] one that removes. Bocen. 
To REMO N f [remonter, Fr. rimontare, It. rementar, Sp.] to mount 
again, to get up again. | 
To REVO, , Cavalry {a military phraſe} is to furniſh s Or 
dragoons with freth horics, in the place of thote that have been killed or 
diſabled in ſervice 
Rrurrt' ſin heraldry] z. e. filled up, fignifics, chat all the chief is 
filled up with a ſquare piece of another colour, leaving only a border of 
the proper colour of the chief about the taid piece. | 
Re'wuLus [with anatomiſts] the narrow part of the ribs which joins 
with the vertebræ, cr turning joints of the back bone. 
Remv'NERABLE, a 7. [of repurcrate) capable of being rewarded. 
To REemu'nERATE [remarerer, Fr. rimunerare, It. romunerar, Sp. of 
remunero, Lai.) to recompenſe, to reward, to requi:e. Be. . 
Rxuux aA Tiox, Fr. {rimancrarion, |:, of romenrratio, Lat.] the 
act of 1ccomyenting or rewarding. eu al, repay mer, | 
 Reav'xERATIVE, adj. of e rcucd n giving rewards. 
Remv'rxta [among the Romans] feaitz inſtituted in honour of Remus 
the brother of Romulus. | ' 
To Renu'rwur, wirh ad. [of re, and murmur] 
murs or low hoarſe ſounds. | 
To ReMurRMUR, er reut. to murmur back. The realms of Mars re- 
murmur d all around. Driden. | 
Re'xaL, aj. [of renalis, Lat.] belonging to the reins. 5 
Rr NAL Artery [with anatomitts] an artery (according to ſome) ari- 
ſing out of the 2orta and entering the Kiduies, bringing to them the ſerous 
part of the arterial blood. | | 
RexaL Glandules [with anatomiils] two flat and ſoft glands, of the 
thickneſs of a nut, about the reins on each ſide. | 
| Rexa'L1s Vera. Lat. [with anatomiſts] a vein arifing from the de- 
ſcending trunk of the vena cava, and ſpreading itſelf on the caul and ta: 
that covers the kidnics. 

ReE'xarv, H. [rorard, Fr. a fox.] the name of a fox in fable. 

RExNa'sCENT, adj. [rena/cens, Lat.] ſpringing up, riting gain into be- 
mg. 

— adj. renaſcor. Lat.] poſſible to be produced again. 
RexasciBI'LITY, Or RExa'SCiBLENESS (renaſeidiiites, Lat. or c 
cible] the poſſibility of being produced again. 
To RExa'viGaTer, verb neut. [of re, and nav ee to fail again. 
Renavica'T10N, Lac. the act of failing back. 

To Rexco'unTER, verb neat. [recntrer, Er] I. To claſh, to collide 
2. To meet an enemy unexpeQedly. 3. Lo iraifh with another. 4. 
Jo fight hand to hand. | 

Rexcou'xTEr [rencontre, Fr.] 1. Shock, claſh. 2. Perional oppo- 
fition. 3. An encounter of two little bodies or parties of forces, lavte or 
caſual engagement. 4. An wm, an unexpected adven- 

| 10 ture; 


2. To ſhift dweliings 


to utter back in mor- 


REN 


tre, a won two perſons fall out and fight on the ſpot, without having 
bremeditetel the combat: and thus it is oppoſed to a duel. 

| R+rhiwnwrn's [in heraldry] or a rencextre, denotes that the face of a 
beaſt {i und right forward, as if it came to meet the perſon before it. 

To R: «1, wreg. verb att. RENT, pret. and part. pafſ. [hnendan, Sax.] 
to teur with violence, to pull in pieces. 

Rel & [of rend] one that rends or tears. 

To Ri'xDER, verb af. [redio, Lat. renare, Fr. rendere, It.] 1. To re- 
tun, % pay back. 2. To rettore, to give back. 3. To give upon de- 
med 4. To inveſt with qualities, to make. 5. To repreſent, to ex- 
tibit. 6. To ſurrender, to yield, to give up. 7. To offer, to give to 
be uſed. Logic renders its daily ſervice to wiſdom. H att. 8. Io turn 
or tranllate out of one language into another. 

To REX DEA [in law] a term uſed in levying a fine. A fine is either 
ſingle, where nothing is granted, or with n is 
endered back again by the cogniſee to the cogniſor; or double, which 
contains a grant or render back again of ſome rent, common, or other 
thing out ol the land itſelf to the cogniſor. | a 

RexveR, fu. [from the verb] ſurrender. 

To Re'xvevous, or To Re'xbtzvous [aller a rendezwens, Fr.] to go 
to a place appointed for the meeting of ſoldiers. _ 9 

Rexpezvou's, ſubft. [frm the verb] 1. Aſſembly, meeting ap- 
pointed. 2. A ſign that draws men together. The philoſopher's ſtone 
and a holy war are but the rendez<ons of crack'd brains that wear their 
feather in their head. Bacon. 3. Place appointed for aſſembly. his 
was the general rendezwous which they all got to. Burner. 

Rexv1'T10N {of render] the act of yielding, ſurrender, a rendering. 

RE'xzGape, or RExEGa'Do [of rr, again, and zegands, Lat. denying, 
renegat, Fr. rinnegato, It. renegado, x 3 1. One who has renounced the 
_ Chriſtian religion, which he profeſled; an apoſtate from the faith. 2. 
One who deſerts to the enemy, a revolter. Some ſtraggling foldiers 
might prove renegadees, but they would not revolt in troops. Decay of 
Piety. Renegade ſeamen and (hipwrights. Arbuthnzt. 

To Rext'ce, verb act. [renegn, Lat. renier, Fr.] to diſown, to deny. 
To make me renege my conſcience K. Charge. 

Succenturia'i Rx KES, Lat. [in anatomy] certain glands, ſo named 
from the ir reſemblance to the figure of the reins, and accounted a fort of 
ſecondary reins. | | 

To Rexe'w, werb aft. [renouveller, Fr. rinucvare, It. renvvar, Sp. 
of renxwo, Lat } 1. To begin anew. 2. To reſtore the former ſlate. to 
make new. 3. To put in act again. 4. [Among divines] to make 
new, to transform to new life. | | 

Rexe'waBLE, adj. [of rene] capable of being renewed. 

RENE WAL {of rai] the act of renewing, renovation. 

 Re'xirexcY [of rin, Lit.] 1. The act of reſiſting or fAlriving 
againſt, 2. [In philotophy] that reſiſtance or force that is in ſolid bo- 
dies, by which the) rell the impulic of other bodies, or re · act as much 
as they are acted upon. | 

Re'x1TENT, aj. {rer:tens, Lat.] capable of being reſiſted. 

Re xx ET. H. 1. The maw of a calf, commonly uſed for turning 
milk in making cards for cheeſe, &c. 2. A fort of apple. See Rux- 
NET. 

RexxerT, or Re'xxeTING, Aal. {properly reinette, Fr. a] little queen. 
Io Re'xovart, verb act. [renove, Lat.] to renew, to reltore to the 

firſt ſtate. | 

Rexov a'Tiox, Fr. [rexovatio, Lat.] the act of renewing or making 
new, the ſtate of being renewed. FED . 

To Rexou'xce, verb aft. [renzncio, Lat. renoncer, Fr. rinunxiare. It. 
renanciar, Sp.] 1. To forfake, to quit upon oath, to ge over. 2. Ab- 
ſolutely to deny or diſown. | | 

To Rtxouxce, verb neut. to declare renunciation. 
 Rexov'xceEvmeNT [of renaunce] the act of renouncing, renunciation. 

Rexo'wn [rerom, renomte, Fr. rincmanxa, It. of re and »cmen, Lat.] 
fame, great reputation, or note. EE 

To REexows, verb af. [renwwrer, Fr.] to make famous. 

Rx vo KD, part. adj. [of renown ; rexozme, Fr.) famous, that is of 
great note and reputation. 

Rex0v NEDLY, adv. [of famouſly, with reputation. 

| Rexo'wxtoaNness [of rexowned] famouſneſs, celebrity. 

 RexT, t. [rente, Fr. rendica, It. renta, Sp.] 1. A ſum of money 

paid annually for the uſe of land, houſe, &c.. 2. Revenue, annual 

payment. 3. [From rend] a break, a tear or laceration. | 
lo RexT, verb af. rather To Rxxo, to tear, to lacerate. A time 

to rent and a time to ſew. Eccleftaſtes. | | 
loRtxr, verb neut. [now written rant] to roar, to bluſter. We till 

ſav a teariag fellow for a noiſy bully. That partiags wont to rent and 

tear. Hudibras. 

ToRewr. verb act. 
ſet to a tenant. | 

Rr Nc TABLE 2 rent] that may be rented. 

RE Na [of rent] an account of rent. | 

Rxx r- Charge [in law] is where a man makes over his eſtate to ano- 
ther by deed indented, either in fee, fee-tail, or term of life ; yet re- 
ſerves a ſum of money to himſelf by the ſame indenture to be paid an- 
nuall/ to him, with cauſe of diſtreſs for non-payment. | 

RexT-Seck ¶ in law] i. e. dry rent, is that which a man who makes 
over reſerves yearly to be paid, without any clauſe of diſtreſs contained 
in the indenture. 

RexT-Se-rvice [in law] is where a man holds his lands of a lord by 
fealty and certain rent; or by fealty ſervice and certain rent; or that 
which a man, making leaſe to another for term of years, reſerveth ycarly 
to be paid for them. 

R:falute RexTs {in law] are ſuch rates as were anciently payable to 
the crown for the lands from abbies and other religious houſes, and which 
after their diſſolution were ſtill reſerved to the crown. 

RexTs of Affze {in law] fixed and determinate rents, anciently paid 
by tenants in a ſet quantity of money or proviſions, ſo termed becauſe 
they were aſſized or made certain. 

Re'xTER [of rent] he that holds by paying rent. 

RExTts-Warden, an officer in moſt of the companies of the city of 
London, whoſe buſineſs is to receive the rents or profits pertaining to 
the company. 

RN ſof rentraire, Fr. in manufactory] the ſewing of two 
pieces of c th edge to edge without doubling them, fo that the ſeam is 
ſcurcely to be ſeen; alſo the ſewing up a rent or hole made in the dreſ- 
ung or preparing of cloth. 


either good or ill. 


[rexter, Fr.] 1. To hold by paying rent. 2. To 


REP 


Rexve'trTtcs, Lat. [in anatomy} a pair of muſcic: of the head. & 
named, as being antagoniſts to the annucntes ; their ue is to thru the 
head backwards with un air of refuſal. 

REXVEASE [in heraldry] Ecnotes -n thirg fet with the head dun- 


wards, as chiveron renver;e, is a cheverun with a point deu nwarde, os 


when a beaſt is laid on its back. : 

Rexve'rseD, adj. [of rener, Ft.] over-turned. Spen/cy, 

Rzxvxcia'Tion, [renonciation, Fr. rinantianone, It. ,,in, Sp. 
of renunciatio, Lat.] the act of renouncing, or diſclaming of a tug 
or any right, either real or nded. | 

Re xu xcuLvz, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a little kidney. 

Rixu'xcuLes, Lat. [with botaniſts] the crow-foot, a Bower. 

To ReoprTai's, verb att. [of , again, and obtarn; obtines, Lat.] ty 
get or procure again. - 

ToRztoapai'r, werb af. [of re and orduin; reordiner, Fr.] to ordin 
again, on ſuppoſition of ſome defect in the commiſſion of a miniiter. 

Reotpixa'TiO0N, the att of conferring orders a ſecond time. 

« ToRrepa'ciry, wb af, [of re and pecz/3] wo pacity again, To 
paciſy the people's hate. Domel. 

Reya1'v, fret. and part. pafſ. of xa, which ſez. 

To Reval's, verb act. | reparer, Fr. ripare, Lat ] 1. To amend any 
injury by an equivalent. 2. To refit, to fill up anew by ſoinething put 
in the place of what is damaged or loft. 

To Reyain, verb neat. [r:/þcirer, Fr. ] 1. To reſlore after injury or 
dilapidation. 2. Jo go to, to betake one's ſeif to a place. 

Rr, ſub}. [repaire, Fr.] 1. Abode, place of reſort. And beat 
him downward to his firſt i. Dryer. 2. Act of betaking one's 
ſelf to any place. A proclamation for their repair to their houſes, 

Reyain, ſab. from the verb [reparation, Fr. reparazione, It. repar: 
2 the act of amending or refitting, ſupply of loſs, reitoration after di- 
apidation. | 

ReyaiRaBL:, Or REPA'RABLE [reparable, Fr. reparabili, Lat. a- 
ble of being ſupplied, tnat may CER or — by 1 | 
equivalent. | 

Reraintr [of repair] a reſtorer, a maker of a thing up again, an 
amender. | | 


Reyarntns, artificers who chaſe fgures, and beautify ſword-hilts, 


plate, Sc. 


Reya'xbovs, ad. [repardus, Lat.] bent or bowed upwards. 

Reya'xoiry [of repandous, or ripanditus, Lat.] bent or bowed up. 

Reeyea'tabtr. Sec RepaltRaBLiE. 

Reya'aieLty, adv. [of reparabie] in a manner capable of amend- 
ment or ſupply. wg | | 

Reyara'T19*, Fr. [reparazione, It. of reparatis, Lat.] 1. The act of 
mending of things fallen io decay. 2. Supply of what is wanted. 3. 
Amends, ſatis faction for damages done. And make what reparation l 
am able. Dryger. PrOLAT1ONS, „. and read PROLAT UM Ious, ad. 

ReyarAT1o'xE Facienda, Lat. [in law] a writ which lies in divers 
caſes, as when three are tenants in common or joint tenants pro indiviſe, 
of an houſe, Te. fallen to decay, and the one is willing to repair it and 
the other two are not. | 

Reya'raTIvE, ai. [of repair] whatever makes amends for loſs or 
injury. Wqitton. | 
 ToRetya'xr [with horſemen] is to put a horſe on, or io make him 
you the ſecond _ _ FER 

EPARTEE', Or REPARTY' [repartie, Fr.] a ready, | 

cially in matters of wit, — Co. * 

To ReyanTEEt', verb neut. to make ſmart replies. Priar. 

Rx PARTI'T10X, Fr. [reparticion, Sp.] the act of dividing or ſharing 


aun. 
REAR TITiox, the regulation of a tax, fo that no body may be over- 
burdened 


To Reya'ss [repaſer, Fr. ripaſſare, It. repaſſar, Sp.] to paſs over 
again, to paſs back. DE = 
To Reya'ss, verb nent. to go back in any way. | 
Reya'sT [repas, Fr. of re and paſtas. Lat.] 1. A fingle meal or re- 
ſection taken at a certain hour, the act of taking food. 2. Food, vic- 
tuals. Go and get me ſome p. Shakeſpeare. 
* ReyasT, verb ad. [from the ſubſt. repaifre, Fr.] to feed, to feaſt. 
-akeſpeare. 
Reya'sTURE, uh. [of re and paſture] entertainment: obſolete. 
To Reea'r, verb act. [of re, again, and payer, Fr.] 1. To pay back 
in return, requital, or revenge. 2. To recompenſe. 3. To requite 
To reimburſe with what is owed. | _— 
8 3 1. The act of paying back again. 2. The 
ning | 


To ReeeAa't, verb ad. [rappel'er, Fr.) 1. To recal: obſolete. 2. 
To revoke, diſannul, or make void a ftatute or law. | . 

Rx rRA“L, /ub/?. [from the verb] 1. Recall from exile : obſolete. 2. 
Revocation, abrogation. | 

Reysa'LaBLE {of repeal] that may be repealed. 

To Reyea'r, verb ad. | repeter, Fr. ripetere, It. repetir, Sp. of repets, 
Lat.] 1. To rehearſe, to recite, to reiterate. 2. Io uſe again, to do 
again. 3, To ſpeak again. 4. To try again. | 

ReyearT [in muſic] a character ſhewing that what was laſt played or 
ſung, muſt be gone over again. 

Reera'reDLY, adv. [of repeated] more than once, over and over. 
Reyea'rer 2— 1. One that repcats or recites. 2. A watch 
that ts the hours. . | 
To RærEL, verb ad. [repeli,, Lat.] 1. To beat, force or drive any 

thing back. 2. To drive back an aſſail 

loRevr'r, verb next. 1. To act with force to force im- 
preſſed. 2. [In phyſic] to prevent ſuch an afflux of a fluid to any 

icular as would raiſe it into a tumor. Quincy. 

ReyE'LLENCE [of repel] the act of repelling. | 

ReyeE'LLEXTS, plur. of repellent, ſubſt. [repellentia, Lat,] medicines 
which repel or drive back a morbid humour, into the maſs of blood 
from which it was unduly ſecreted. 

ReyE'LLER [of reel] one that repels. a 

To Reve'xT, verb nent. [of re and fenitet, Lat. fe repentir, Fr. ar- 
repentirje, Sp.] 1. 'To be ſorry for what one has done or omitted. 2. To 
expreſs ſorrow for ſomething paſt. 3. To have ſuch ſorrow for fin, as 
produces amendment of life. Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jo- 
nas. Sr. Matthew. 


To Reyt'xT, verb af. 1 To remember with ſorrow. I will give 


over my ſuit, and r-pext my unlawful ſolicitation. Shakefpeare. 2. To 
| re me inber 


REP 
* Arn nrancn, Fr. 1. Sorrow ſor any thing paſt. 2. [Wich divines] 


ſuch a converſion of a ſinner to God, by which he is not only for 
the evil he has done, and reſolved to forſake it ; but actually begins to 


renounce it, and to do ry duty , _ utmoſt of his ability ; 
or, as it is more conciſely ex y able of Cents, . repentance 
is a of /entiments, followed by a change A condutt.” 


I might alſo have faid (in juſtice to the learned author) that his 
definition of repentance is more conformable to the Greet ety- 
mology of the word; for ra ſignifies an after-thougbt, or 
change of ſentiment. 

Reye'nNTAxT, a4. Fr. 1. Sorrowful for the paſt. 2. Sorrowful for 


fin. 3- Expreſſing ſorrow for ſin. | 
To Reyc'orLe, verb af. [of re and people ; repenpeer, Fr.] to ſtock 
ur _ people. _ repeopling of the world. Hale. ER 
o Reyenxcv'ss, verb af. cuſſum, of repercutio, Lat.] to 
or drive back ; obſolete. Fm Wl ] 
Rzyexcv'ssion, Fr. [ripercuſſivo, It. of reperciſſo, Lat.] the act of 
driving or ſtriking back. 
Reyzrcusson [in muſic] a frequent repetition of the ſame ſound. 
Reyercv'ss1ve, adj. [repercufſif, Fr. ripercuſſivo, It.] 1. Having the 
power of ſtriking or rebounding back. 2. In phyſic] repellent ; and 
tometimes ſubſtantively or elliptically uſed. Repercoffive medicines. Ba- 
con. A ſtrong repercuſſfve. Bacon. 3. Driven back, rebounding ; im- 
proper. The repercuffut roar. Thomſun. 
Reytacusive Medicines, are ſuch as are applied to repel! or drive 
back the humours from an affected 


pare. | | 
—_ [repertitias, Lat.] that which is found, that which is 
5 [repertoire, Fr. repertorio, It. and Sp. of repertorium, 


Lat.] a book into which things are methodically entered, in order to the 


more ready finding of them; alſo a place where things are orderly laid 


ſufficient to fill or occupy the w 


up, fo as to be eaſily found. 

Ree1a'xo, or RETIE'xo, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies full, and is 
uſed to diſtinguiſh thoſe violins in concerto's, which play only now and 
then to fill up, from thoſe which play through the whole concerto. 

Rxrzrrriox, Fr. repetizione, It. repeticion, Sp. of repetitio, Lat.] 1. 
Iteration of the ſame thing. 2. A rehearſal or reci: al of the ſame words 
over-again. 3. The act of reciting or faying the fame thing over- 
again. 4. Recital from memory, as contradiftinguithed from reading. 

To Reri'xe, verb neut. {of re and pine; from piin:r, Dan. to tor- 
ment] to grieve or grudge at, to fret, to be diſcontented; ſometimes pal- 
fively del. T he tines impoſed were the more repincd againſt. Cla- 
rendon. 


Ree1'xer [of repine] one that frets or murmurs. Lo 
To ReyLa'ce, verb act. [refplancer, Fre] 1. To put in the former 


2. To put in a new place. 
170 3 ad. fof 


ReyLaxTa'T1on, the act of planting again. 

To ReyLra'd, verb nent. [of re and plaider, 
that which was once pleaded before. 

RePLE'Grart [a 


Fr.) to plead again to 


ReyLectane de Aceriis [in law] a writ brought by one whoſe cattle 
are diſtrained and put in the pou 
ſheriff to purſue or anſwer the action at law to the diſtrainer 


To Rxrrx'xisn, verb ad. [repleni, O. 
9 1. To fill again, to ſtock. 2. To finiſh, to complete. Shatr/j eare. 
Id RepLle'x15H, werb nent. to be ſtocked ; not in uſe. 
 Repre'xiSHMeNT [of 22 the act of repleniſhing. 
ReyLE'TE, adj. [replet, Fr. repletus, Lat.] full, completely, filled, re- 


ReyLe'Textss [of replete] fulneſs. 
ReyLe'TiON, Fr. [replezione, It. of repletio, Lat. in medicine] the 
Rate of being filled or ſtuffed up; alſo a ſurfeit or overcharge. 
ReeLeTiox [in cannon law] is where the revenue of a benefice is 
right or title of the graduate who 
holds them. 


RePLE'VviaBLE, adj. [replegiabilis, barb. Lat.] that may be replevied. 

To Reeit'vis, or ToReeie'vy, verb act. [of replegio, Lat, a law 
term, of re and ple vir, or plegir, Fr.] to give a pledge, to take back or 
ſet any thing that has been ſeized at liberty, upon ſecurity given. 

ReeLe'vin, or RePLe'vy, H. [in law] the bringing a writ called 
replegiare facias, by him whoſe cattle or 
cauſe, has given ſecurity to the ſheriff to proſecute the action. 

To Rxrrz'vr, verb ac. [replegio, Lat.] to recover upon a replevin, to 
redeem a pledge. See RePLevisx. | 

ReyLica'riox [replique, Fr, replica, It. of replicatio, Lat.] 1. Re- 
bound, repercuſſion. 2. The act of making a reply, or ſecond anſwer, 
to an objection, diſcourſe, or treatiſe. 3. {In law] an exception of the 
ſecond degree made by the plaintiff, to the firſt anſwer of the defendant. 

To ReeLy' [repliquer, Fr. replicare, It. relicar, Sp. of replico, Lat.] 
to anſwer, to make a return to an anſwer. | 

To ReeLyY', verb a. to return for an anſwer. 

_ [repligue, Fr. replicatio, Lat.] an anſwer, a return to an 


An . 3 
ReyLy'er [of reply] he that makes 2 return to an anſwer. 
To Rero'Lisn, verb a. [of re and poliſh; repolir, Fr.] to poliſh 


—— Fr. a ſort of ſmall 43 — 1 
£PO'RT [rapport, Fr. rapporto, 1. ic talk, popular rumour, 
2. Repute, 272 3. Account returned. 4. The noiſe of a 
gan diſcharged. 5. [In law] a relation of caſes judicially debated or ad- 
Judged in any of the king's courts of juſtice. | 
o Rero'kT, verb ad. [rapparter, Fr. rapportare, It.] 1. To tell, to 
relate, to give an account of. 2. To noiſe abroad by popular rumour. 
To give 4. To return back, to rebound. 
P ro'rTER [of report] one that reports or gives an account. | 
Reyo'tTINGL Y,adv. [of reporting} by common report, by public fame. 
are. 
ripoſo, It.] 1. Reſt, ſleep, quiet, peace. 2. [In 
, certain maſſes or large ſyſtems or aſſemblages of 


Reeo'sal [of repo/e] the act of repoſing. Shag 


Reyo'se [repos, Fr. 


re and plait] to fold one part often over 
To Rerua'sr, werb af. [replanter, Fr. ripiantare, It.) to. plant 


w term] to deliver to the owner upon pledges of 


by another, upon ſecurity given the 
Fr. repleo, of re and plenus, 


s are reſtrained upon any | 


REP 


light and ſhade, which when well conducted prevent ttc ©-0:uiwnn of 
objects and figures. ö 

To Ræro'sE, verb nent. [repoſer, Fr. ri; oſare, It reſ aur, Sp. he, 
Lat.] 1. To put or lay up, to lodge. 2. {Se rrpujer, Fr.] to tike one's 
reſt, to lay to reſt, to commit to, or leave a thing in a perſon's care. 3. 
To _ as in confidence or truſt. 

o Reyo'st, verb nent. [repofer, Fr.] 1. To to be at reſt. 2 
hay os in confidence. tobe . * | y 

EPO":EDLY, adv. [of repeſcd] quietly. 

32 ar yy Eilat, ſtate of being at reſt. 
oO Reeo'sitE ad. „La , asi 
* = — » Ve [reprſitus t.] to lay up, to lodge as m2 
Reryos!'TION, Lat. 1. AR of ſetting or putting to again. 2. [In fur- 
gery ] the reducing or ſetting of a diſlocated member. 
Rero'siTory [repoſitoire, Fr. reprſitorio, It. of repeſiteriam, Lat.] 2 
_— or place where things are ſafely laid up. 

o Reposst'ss, verb act. [of re, again, and p- /+/ 
_ == _—_ verb act. [of re, again, and p/+/urr, or pefides, Lat.] 
Io Rxraruz'xD [rprendre, Fr. ripendre, 
prebendo, Lat.] 1. To reprove, — 
fault with. 2. To cenſnre. 
with as a fault. 


ano [of reprebend] one that reprehends, blames or cen 
res. 


Rxrakux' xs, Fr. [riprenſibile, It. of reprelenſtilis, Lat.] de- 
ſerving a reproof or repremaad, blameable. 

— [of repreber/2bie} reproveableneſs, blameable- 
neſs. 

Reprent vsini.y, adv. [of rrehenſille] blamenbly. 

| Reenent'xsox [reprebenjio, Lat.] reproof, open blame. 

Repatnt'xsIve, adj. [of reprobrnd] given to reprovt. 

To Reprrses'xr, erb act. Lu unte, Lat. reprefentey, Fr. rag: 
Jentare, It. repreſentar, Sp.] 1. To make appear, to cxhibit an; ting. 
to ſhew or lay before, to exhibit in general. 3 Co be in the tend <4 
another to ſupply his place, to Say coma 4. Jo deſeribe or express, 
to ſhew in any particular character. Ihe managers of it have bern ;- 
preſented as a ſecond kind of ſenate. Adα⁰ον. 

Reyars EXTA'TION, Fr. [ tox. It. reproſontocion, Sp. of 
repre/-ratatis. Lat.) 1. The act of repretenting or ſupportins; = vicotions 
character. 2. Pourtraĩture, tigure, image, likeneſs. 3. Relyocuul de- 
claration. 

Rrrarrxrartox ſ in the dram?) i- the exhibition of the action of 
a theatrical piece, ir cluding the ice, machines, recitzuons, Se. 

Rrrarsgxrarivr [refreientatif, Fr. pr enters, Lat]! 1. etving 
to repreſent or exhibit, a liknel:. 2. Ecarmyg the power or character et 
another. 

RrratsrxrATIV T . {from the adj.) 1. One who reprefents the 
perſon of another, a country, city, &c. as a member of parhavwent. . 
ws exhibiting the likeneſs of another. 3. That by which any thing is 

wn. | 

Reyne: 'xTFR [of rreſat] 1. One who ſhows or exhibits. 2. One 
who bears the character of another and acts by depuration. 

Rrrarszx'zrukxr {of reprejent] 1. Image propoſed as exhibiting che 
likeneſs of ſomething. 2. A pretenting a ſecond time. | 

To Repre ss [repriſſum, fup. of rina, Lat. refrimer, Fr. riprimer, 
p.] 1. To keep under, to cuib, to gueil; to ſubdue. 2. Lo com- 
preſs : not proper. 

Reynt'ss, ful. [from the verb] act of cruſhing : not in uſe. 

Reyae'ss10% [of regreſs] act of reſiraining or reprefling. | 

ReyrE'sSIVe, adj. [of rere] that is of 2 reſtraining nature or qua 
lity, acting to repreſs. | 

Reyriz've [of pris, Fr. taken again or back, fc. the warrant for 
execution] a warrant for ſuſpendiug the cxccution of a maleſactor, ret- 
pite after ſentence of death. 

To Reyrit've, verb at. [of regrerare, en, Fr.] to reſpite a male- 
faQtor's execution for ſome time. 85 
RE RIAN [reprimante, reprimende, Fr.] tebuke, check. 15 

To Reerimard, verb act. [riprina,e, Ur. v;rimeo, Lat.] to re- 
prove, to check, to chide. | | 

To RErai'x r, werb ad. {of re and preve ; prenien, Du] 1. To prin? 
a book again. 2. To renew the impretlion of a thing in general. 0 

Reer1'saLl, or Reeni'zaL [of reibe, Fr rat reſaglis, It. repre- 
ſulla, Sp. repr/Jalid, L. Lat] the act vt tiking or tervang trom an enemy | 
an equivalent for a lol ſuſtained. | 

Reyri'ss, Fr. 1. The act of re taking, as retaliation of ſome injury 
2. The burden of a ſong or ballad. 3 With horteinen] a leſſon re- 
peated, or a manage recommended. | | 

Reyn1'sts [in law] allowances or Qutics pd annually out of a ma- 
nor, or lands; as, rent, charges, Sc. peuſtons, annuities, fees of 
ſtewards, &c. | . | 

Re-yr1'ze [in ſea commerce] a merchant ſhip, which having been 
taken by a corſair or privatcer, Sc. is retaken or recovered by a veſſel 
of the contrary party. | 

To Rergoa'ct, virb ad. [riprocher Fr. retrochar, Sp.] t. To upbraid 
or twit, to hit in the teeth in general. Jo cenfure in opprovrious 
terms 25 a crime. 3. To charge with a fault in ſevere language. 

Reyzoa'Cn, ah. [riproche, Fr. and Sp.] upbraiding, diſgrace, 
ſhame. 

REyROA'CHABLE, adj. [riprochat:, Fr.) that deſerves to be re- 
proached. | | —_— 

RrraoachanlExess {of reproachable] worthineſs of being repioached- 

Reyroa'carur (prob. of repreche, Fr. and pull, Sax.) 1. Abuuve, 
opprobrious, ſcurrilous. 2. Diſgraceful, vile. 

Reproa'cCHFULLY, adv. [ot reproachfal] 1. Shamefully, difgrace- 
fully. 2. Abuſively, ſcurriloully. | | 

R:yroa'CHFULNEss {of reproachful} a reproachful quality or diipo- 
fition. 

To Re'prOBATE, werb ad. [reprobare, Tt. and I. at.] 1. To reject or 
cal off utterly to wickedneis and eternal deſtruction. 2. 10 ditallow, 
to reject. Such an anſwer as this is reprebered and ditiallowed cf. 
Ayliffe. 3. To abandon to one's ſentence without hope of pardor.. 

Re'raoBATE, ay. [riprobus, Lat.] loſt to virtus or grace, aban- 
doned. 

Rrraonarg, l a man lott to viztee, 21: aburdoned wretch. Na- 


kigh. 


It. reprelendir, Sp. of re- 
to rebuke, to chide, to blame, to find 
3- To detect of fallacy. 4. To charge 


» 
+ 


Ri re- 


REQ 
. — [of reprobate] the ſtate of being reprobate ; wick- 
Re buon arte, „ber, of reprobate, Jag. which fee [reprebi, 1 


Re rkobarzs, 
thoſe whom (according to the opinions of ſome) God has 
rejected, or predeſtinated to damnation ; alſo very wicked See 
Gvos ric and PrvTIVE Chriſtianity compared ; and under the laſt, 
read, PRIMITIVENESS. | 

Rt yioBA'TION, Fr. [reprobazione, It. of reprobatio, Lat.] 1. The act 
of rejecting or caſting off utterly, the ſtate of being caſt off utterly to 
eternal damnation. 2. A condemnatory ſentence. 

To RRErROD E, verb ad. [of re and produce; reproduire, Fr.] to 


produce again. | ; 
R:»novy'cTION [of re and produBio, Lat.] the act of producing 


ain. 

[of h er, Fr.] 1. A rebuke, a check; blame to one's 
5 2. Cenſure, "Ya" 

| Rtyro'vaBLE, adj. (of reprove] deſerving reproof. 
— [of — liableneſs to be | 
To Repro've, verb ad. [reprownuer, Fr. reprovar, Sp.] 1. To check, 

to chide, to to the face with a fault. 2. To blame, to cenſure. 


3- To refute, to diſprove. Reprove my allegation if you can. Shake- 
5 — 4. To —— ſor. Fa | 
 Repro'ver one reproves. | | 
To — verb — [of re and prune] to prune a ſecond time. 
apricots and peaches. Evelyn. . 
Rx'rrirE, adj. Fr. [rettile, It. reptilis, Lat. creeping upon many 


| feet] a creeping thing, any animal that upon many feet. Locke. 
Lerne (with its] thoſe plants which creep either on the 
earth or on other plants, as wanting of ſtalk to ſuſtain them- 


ſelves. This more 
RETTI“rious, 


ſerpent plants. 


ly ſhould be 
12 creeping on man 


eptitins, Lat. 


y feet. | 
Reyv'nLIc [res publica, Lat. republigue, Fr. republic, It. and Sp.] 


2 common-wealth, a free ſort of government, where many bear rule. 
Reev'BLICax, adj. [of republic] that places the government in the 


Reev'nLICax, ahh. [republicain, Fr. cone, It. republice, It. and 
Sp.] a common-wealth's-man, a ftickler for ſuch a form of government, 


rring it to monarchy. 


Reyv'diaBLE, adj. {of repudiate] that may be rejected, put away, 


or divorced. 
Reev'diaTE [refpudiata, Lat.] a divorced woman, one put away. 
To — 5 — 70 repudiar, Sp. of repudiare, It. and Lat.] 
to reject, to put away or divorce. | 
Reeupra'rios, Fr. [repudio, It. of repadiatio, Lat.] the act of putting 
away, a divorce. | 
Reyv'cxaxce, REerev'cxaxcy, or REPU'CNANTNESS —— 
Fr. repugnanza, It. repugnancia, Sp. of repugnantia, Lat.) 1. ary na- 
ture or quality, inconſiilency. 2. Reluctance, unwillingneſs. 
Ruev'oxaxr, a4. {reugnars, Lat.] 1. Claſhing with, contrary to. 
2. Diſobedient, not complymg. Fs 
Repu'cxaxTLY, adv. [of repugnant] with repugnancy, contradic- 


y. 
To Reru'LLularz, verb neut. Crepullulo, Lat. repulleler, Fr.] to bud 
forth a-freſh, to ſpring up again. 5 

Reev'Lse, Fr. [repul/a, It. Sp. and Lat.] the ſtate of being driven off 
or aſide from any attempt. x 

Rerurst [with philoſophers] otherwiſe called re afion. See Mar- 
TER and RE-AacT10N. | 

To ReevuLst, verb act. [repulſare, It. repulſar, Sp. repulſum, ſup. of 
repella, Lat.] to beat back, to or turn away. 

Reru'Ls ion [of repulſe] the act of beating or driving backwards, 2 


- va, adj. [of repulſe} having the power to drive off from it- 
To Re-yv'sCHASE, verb af. [of re and furchaſe] to purchaſe or buy 


in. 
Rr ru son v, adj. [repulſorius, Lat. ] fit to repel or beat back. 
Rrru'k ED, part. adj. [of e] purged again. 
RE"PUTABLE, 4.1 . — 1s of Jpn 


mous. 
2 1 {of reputable 2 . | 
EPUTA'TION, Fr. aziene, It. acion, Sp. atio, ] 
[repur . rept p- of reput ] 


e, — name. report, . 
ToReev're, 2 [reputer, Fr. reputare, It. reputar, Sp. reputo, 
Lat.] to account, to eſteem, to look upon. | 
Reev'Te, . [from the verb] 1. Character, reputation. 2. Eſta- 
bliſhed opinion. Sat on his throne upheld by old Milton 


Reev'TELEss, adj. [of repute 
not inelegant, * 2 — 


To Reque'sr, verb ad. [requefler, Fr.] to aſk, to entreat.. | 
| Reque'sr) [requete, Fr. richeiſta, It. @, Sp.] 1. Supplication, 
petition. 2. d, credit, ftate of being 
RequesrT [hunting term] is when the 
track of the beaſt, and muſt requeſt or queſt it again. 
Requesr [in law] a ſupplication or petition made to a prince or court 
of Juan, begging relief in ſome caſes wherein the common law granted 
no S. 


Court of RequesrT, an ancient court of equity, inſtituted in the time uſe 


of Henry VII. of like nature with that of chancery, chiefly for the re- 
lief of petitioners, who in conſcionable caſes ſhould addreſs themſelves by 
way of petition to his majeſty. 


Reque'sTEer [of requeſt] one that requeſts or ſolicites. 
2 — at. fe to re-animate, to 


quicken again. | 

Re'quiem [i. e. reſt, g. of requiem æternam dona cis domine, part 
prayer in Latin] 1. Hence, to ſing a requiem, is to anf 
of the ſouls of perſons deceaſed. Io ſing a requiem anc 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Reſt, quiet : not in ule. 

RE GU AABLZ, adj. [of require] fit to be required. 

To Requi xe, werb ad. [requerir, Fr richiedere, It. requirer, Sp. of 
reguiro. Lat.] 1. To aſk or demand peremptorily, or with authority, as 
of right due. 2. To make neceſſary, to need. The king's buſineſs re- 
92 haſte. 1 Sam. ai of 

EqQuis1'TA {requis, Fr. requiſite, It. . of requiſitus, Lat.] ne- 

ceſlary, required by the nature of things. a * . 


of a 
a maſs for the reſt 
ſuch peace to her. 


of reſaluto, Lat.] to ſalute 


repute, not infa- 


dogs have loſt the queſt or 


RES 


Requisite, any thing neceſſary. One of the requ/feres to 
Py life. "= K ere 
RE'QuiSITELY, adv. [of requiſie) in a requiſite manner. 
Re'qQuistTExNESs, neceflarinefs, the ttate of being requiſite. 
Rara [of requite] 1. Return for any good a bad 
—_— 2. — gory, amt | 
o ReqQu'1TE, att. [requiter, Fr.] to reward, to make amends 
for pace. or ill. 


Rexs Mouſe [hnenemur, Sax] a bat. 

Re'newanDd [arriere garde, Fr.] the rear or laſt troop of an army. 

Res, Lat. a thing, a matter, buſineſs or affair. 

Naturales Res, Lat [with phyſicians 
writers reckon three in number, vix. 
— N, (with phyſicians] things 

ES Nox Naturales [wi ; ings not natural, which 
reckon ſix, viz. air, meat and drink, X ——— 
that are let out of and retained in the body ; and the affections and paſ- 
ſions of the mind. "Theſe are thus termed, becauſe when they exceed 
their due bound:, or ſome error has been committed in them, they are 


often the cauſes of diſcaſes. dein . a 
with phyſicians] things beſide nature 
cauſes, and 3 


Res Pretur Naturam, Lat. 
vix. diſeaſes, with their ſymptoms, b 
2 Resat't, verb next. [of re and ſail] to fail back. From Pyle 

ailing. Pope. 

— Jubſt. [of re and ſale] ſale at ſecond hand. Coemption of 
wares for reſale. Bacon. | : 

Re $aLuTA'T10N, Fr. [re/ſalutacion Sp. of reſalutatio, Lat.] the act 
of ſaluting again. 

To Re-satu'Te, werb a8. [reſaluir, Fr. rijalutare, It. reſaludar, Sp. 

in. | 

ReSecrELk', or RESARCELE'E [in heraldry] as a croſs reſarcelee ſigni- 
fies one croſs, as it were, ſewed to another, or 3 | 
another, or a ſlender croſs charged upon the firit. | 

Resc#1'T [if common law] an admittance of plea, tho the contro- 
_ be only between 12 : th . | 

ESCEIT | receptio, an admittance of a perſon to plead lis 
5 0 

To Rxsci'x b, verb act. [reſcinder, Fr. of reſcind, Lat.] to cut of or 
cancel, to diſannul, repeal, or make void. It is not poſſible to 94 
or diſclaim the ſtanding obliged by it. Hammond. 

Rec1'ssion, or Rec1'sion, Fr. [reſcifſes, Lat.] the act of cutting off, 

iſannulling. or aboliſhi If any inter reſci//ion of their eſtate to be 
12 2 ive, Fr. of refeiffrins, Las] farving to reſcind 
ESC1's30kY { re/cifhorre, Fr. of reſeifſorius, Lat. ing to reſcind; 
as. a reſc;fſory 4 — act which void a former act or law, 

Re'scouus [re/confie or ref e, Fr. in law] is when a man, diſtraining 
cattle for damage done in his ground, drives them in the highway to- 
wards the pound, and they get into the owner's houſe, and he refuſes to 
dclrer them upon demand, he tha dein. ins them is faid to be a reſcous 
in law. 

Rescovs in Fad, is a reſiſtance againſt lawful authority; as by a vio- 
lent taking away or procuring the eſcape of one that is arreſted. 

To Rescri'se, verb act. [reſcribo, Lat. reſerire, Fr.] 1. To write 
back. A prince on his being conſulted re/cribes or writes back tolera- 
mus. Aliffe. 2. To write over again. Calling for more paper to 
re/cribe them. Heel. 7, 

— fe the court of Rome] an officer who ſets a value 
upon indulgences and ſupplications. | 

REe'screT reſerit, Fr. reſcritto, It. reſcriptum, Lat.] 1.An anſwer de- 
livered by an emperor or a pope, when coniulted by particular 
on ſome difficult queſtion or point of law, to ſerve as a deciſion there 
an edit. 2. A memorial publiſhed by a ſovereign prince, in vindication 
Ane eus [reconſe, Fr. iet, receſs, O. Fr. refer, La] help, 

E'SCUS „Fr. , reſeofſe, O. Fr. re Lat.] h 
deliverance violence, danger, and confinement. 

Rescv'ssv [in law] a writ Tos lies for a reſcuer or reſcuſſor. 

Re'scus [in law] a reſiſtance againſt lawful authority. 

To Rx'scut, werb af. [recourre, reſcorre, Fr. — 
or deliver, to ſet at liberty; to free from any violence, or 


Rescu'ts [of reſcue] one that reſcues. 
Rescv'sson [in law] one who commits an unlawful reſcue. b 
 Re-$24'ncn [of recherche, Fr.] the act of ſearching, a ſtrict enquiry, 

a diligent ſeeking after. 3 : 

To Resea'acn, verb af. [rechercher, Fr.] to examine, to enquire. 
— 2 [in ſculpture, &c.} the repairing of a caſt figure with 
proper tools, Ce | 

To Resza'T, verb act. [of re and feat] to ſeat again. 2 
REsZT SEA [of re and ſe;ſer] 1. One who bezes again. 2. [In law 
a taking again of lands into the king's hands, for which an oufler 
main, was formerly miſuſed. f C5 
| Rexer'zunE [of re and ſeizure] repeated ſeizure, ſeizure a ſecond 


time. 
Rese MBLANGE [refſemblance, Fr.] likeneſs, repreſentation. | 
To RxsZ 'MBLE, verb act. [refſembler, Fr.] 1. To compare, to repre- 
ſent as like. 2. To favour, to be like. : 
To Resz'xb, verb ad. [of re and ſend] to ſend back. Not in 


To Resz'xT, verb a8. [reſſextir, Fr. riſentirfs, It. reſentir, Sp.) 1. To 
take well or ill. 2. 1 to take heinouſly, as an injury, in- 
2 or affront offered ; this is the moſt uſual ſenſe now. 
EsSE'NTER [of reſent] one who reſents or feels affronts deeply. | 
Res:'xTFUL (of re/ext and full] eaſily provoked to anger, and long 
retaining it. 


Rest'xTINGLY, adv. [of iat] with deep ſenſe, with ſtrong per- 
— [reſentiment, Fr. riſentimento, It.) 1. Strong 1 
of eL. er . 


reſervacion, 

22 — 3 — ing in the br 

in t „ ſomething not given up, is is academical re/erva- 

yew, Ap. age Js trath. Browns. 3. Cuſtody, ſtate of being kept 
in ſtore. | : 

ResERVAaT10N [in law] an ation or clauſe, whereby ſomething is re- 

ſerved, i. . retained, kept, or ſecured to one ſelf. 


Nxsr k- 


RES 


Rr:rnvariIon Mental, a on. which, ſtrictly taken, and ac- 
cording to the natural import of the terms, is falſe ; but, it qualified with 
ſomething reſerved in the mind, becomes true. 

RegervaTioNn {in converſation] reſervedneſs, that diſtance and fate 
which ladies obſerve towards thoſe that court them. 

Rzse"«varory, %. [of reſervoir, Fr.] place in which any thing is 
reſerved or kept. Wordwward. 

To RxsZ AVE, verb act. [rar ver, Fr. ritervare, It. riſervar, Sp. of 
reſervo, Lat.] 1. To keep in ſtore, to lay up, to ſave to ſome other 

poſe. 2. Toretain, to hold. 3. To lay up for ſome future time. 4. 
In law] to keep or provide; as when a man lets his lands, and re- 
icrves arentto be paid to himſelf tor his maintenance. 

RezE'avE, Fr. (V, It. of fr vi]. Lat.] 1. Something kept 
to be uſed as there mall be occaſion. 2. Store kept untouched. 3. An 
exception or limitation, prohibition, Or envy or what / re forbids to 
tuſle. Milton. 4. Something concealed in the mind, reſervation. 5. 
Exception in favour of a thing. Some darling luſt which pleads for a 
rer ve. Regers. 6. Modeſty, caution in perſonal behaviour. 
 Resenve ſin military affairs] is a body of troops ſometimes drawn 
out 3 the army, and encamped by themſelves in a line behind the other 
two lincs. | 

Rest'rveD [re/erwe, Fr. of reſerve] 1. Modeſt, not looſely free. 2. 
Sullen, not frank, cloſe, ſhy, not open in diſcourſe. Nothing reſerved 
or ſullen was to ſee. Dryden. | 
r 7 [of reſerve] 1. With reſerve, not with openneſs. 

*. y. 
Res: 'rvepxess [of reſerved] cloſeneſs, want of frankneſs. Cla- 


Rese'rver [of reſerve] one that reſerve-. 3 

_ Resenvo'in, . Fr. place where any thing is kept in ſtore. 
REsz'r [in law} the receiving, harbour ing. or entertaining an out- 
Resk TER, a receiver of an out · lawed o: proſcribed perſon. 


2. 


To Rxsk'rrrs (of re, again, and erte; perran, Sax. ] to ſettle fla 


again, to re-eſtabliſh. | 

Rese'TTLEMENT of reſetele] 1. The act of ſettling again. 2. The 
fate of being ſettled again. | | 
 _ Rexsraxce [of rfrarnt; a law term] reſidence, a man's continuance 
or abode in one place. Commanding his merchant-adventurers, which 
had a reffance in Antwerp, to return. Bacon. 

Res axT, ad. [of refſeart, reſidant, Fr. in law] reſident, reſiding in 
a place. — where the Turks great licutenant in Europe is always 
re/iant. Knolles. ; | 

REstax r, uf. {from the adj.] a perſon that reſides or dwells in a 
. (refider, Fr. refidere, 1 8 

o Resi'pe, werb neut. [refider, Fr. re „It. refiair, Sp. refideo, 
Lat.] 1. To ſtay, continue or abide, to be preſent he 4 [ Refine, 
Lat.] to fink, to fall to the bottom. There re/iding in the bottom of a 
tair cloud. Beyle. 

Re'sipence [refidence, Fr. rrfilentza, It. gi, Sp. of reſides, 
Lat.] 1. A continuance or dwelling in any place. 2. Place of abode, 
dwelling. 3. {Refide, Lat.] that which ſettles at the bottom of liquors. 
As in the ordinary refidence and ſettlement of liquors. Bacer. 


Re'siweExT, adj. br. [refidente, It, refidens, Lat.] reſiding, dwelling in 


any . 

ReswenxT, ab. Fr. [refidente, It.] a miniſter of ſtate ſent to continue 
ſome time in the court of a foreign prince or ſtate, with the dignity of an 
ambaſſador, for the diſpatch of ſome public buſineſs. 


Resiwe'xT1anY, adj. pertaining to a reſident ; alſo holding reſidence. 


TW refidentiary guardian. More. 3 
ESIDENTIARY, . a parſon inſtalled to the pri profits 
of a teſidence. 80 e 

Res1'puaL, or Rest'Dbuakv, ad}. [reſiduum, Lat.] relating to the re- 
ſidue or remainder. | the f os. 

REes1DuaL Figure [in geometry remaining after the ſu 
ſtraction of a leſler HM à greater. on” 

Res1DvaL Root [in algebra] a root compoſed of two parts or mem- 
bers, only together with the ſign (—) thus, a—6 or 5—3 is 
2 reſidual root, and is ſo called, becauſe its true value is no more than 
its reſidual or difference between the parts à and 6, or 5 and z. 

Re's1put [reſidzo, It. and Sp. refidu, Fr. refeduum, Lat.] that which 
is left, remainder. | 

To Resit'ct, verb act. [of re and fiege] to beſiege again: obſolete. 


To Res1'@n, verb af. [refigno, Lat. refigner, br. refjeznare, It, re- 


fgnar, Sp.] 1. To give up a claim or potſcilion, to ſurrender. 2. Lo 
or give up. 3. To make over, to give up in confidence, 4. Lo 
ſabmit, particularly to providence. Rofg- d to fate. Dryden. 5. To 
ſabmit without reſiſtance or murmur. What thou art re/t7n to death. 
Shakeſpeare. | 1 OG | 
Revt6xa'T1IO0N, Fr. [raſſeęraxiene, It. reſignacion, Sp. of rejignatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of refigning, ſurrendering, or giving up a claim or poſſeſ- 
fron. 2. Unrefiſting acquieicence. 3. - theology] an entire ſubi. i- 
ſion of the will, and without murmur, to the — of — 
REstox EE! in law] the to whom a thing is . 
Resi'cxer 8 _ 4, ws. the perſon at ns. 
Resr'cxuenT [of reign] the act of reſigning, ſurrendering or giving up. 
 Re'$iLIeNCE, Rs“siLIx Nc, RESiLi TION, or RExSititxt>tss [of re- 
Aliens, Lat.] the ſtate or quality of that which is reſilient, the act of 
ing or ing back. 1271 3 a 
Re's1L1ExT Cr liens, Lat.] leaping or rebounding back, recoiling. 
Re'sina, — or Ro'sin [reſi is the molt proper word] 1. Wi 
| phyſicians] a fat and oily liquor, iſſuing either of its own accord, or elſe 
out by cutting of any tree or plant. 2. An artificial reſin chymically 
prepared and drawn from any plant aud drug, that abounds with reſi- 
nous particles, as ren of jalap, &c. 
Resina Ari, Lat. [wich ris J a crocus, or extract drawn from 


Resina Terre Potabiiis, Lat. ſulphur ſublimed and reduced to a li- 


3 or Re'sixous, adj. [reſimeux, Fr. refincſo. It. of reſe- 
nacexs, Lat.] reſiny, that yields refin, or es of its nature. 


— — Crefinifer, of refina, reſin, and fero, Lat. to bear] 


| — Fr. e „It. of de low Lat.] the 
act of changing one's mind doing 


amiſs, wiſdom after the fact, the 


RES 


re ffection which a perſon makes upon hi: bad condact ; which leads han 
to repentance, and amendment of lite. 

To Rrst'er, werb ad. [reſifter, Fr rein, SP Here. It. and 
Lat.] 1. To withiland, to oppote, to act again. . Nos © adi: 1e. 
preſuon or force. 

Re1'S1ANCE, or REs1's TEXCE [reſiftance, Fr. refitenta, It. Hinte, 
Sp. of re/il/entia, Lat. [his word, like many others, is differently 
written, as it is ſuppoſed to be derived from the Latin or French} 1. The 
act of reſiſting or withſtanding, oppoſition. 2. [tn philoſophy] refilting 

ce, any force which acts contrary to another; that property of bodies 
which reſiſts and oppoſes whatloever comes again them ; the quality of 
not yielding to external impulſe or torce. Sec MaTTER. | 

Resirinttirv [of »gftible} qu hity of re! ſting. 

Rest IBLE, adj, (of ret] that way be re fitted. 

Rt<1"STLESS, aj. [ot a] that cannot be oppoſed. ir re ſiſtible. 

Rr LVABLE, adj. [of reſolve} 1. That may be reſolved or ſeparated. 
2. Capable of being made lets o{cure. "The cauſes belt r-/o4pabe from 
obſervations made in the countries. P;-22evm. 

1 [ of rclvat le] potſibility of being reſolved. 

' _ — u 42. Fr. [of re and /olubivis, Lat.] that nun be melted 

Res0'Lve, . ſrom the verb] reſolution, ft purpoſe. 

To Reso'iLve, verb ac. [refordre, Fr. hit ere. It. ref r, Sp. of 
reals, Lat. properly to looſe and untie] 1. o folve or civar a hard 
queſtion, dificulty, &e. 2. To inform, to free from a doubt or difi- 
culty. 3. To ſetile in an opinion. Shkefprare. 4. To ix in a deter- 
mination. Rejaie on death. D. n. 5. lo fix neon ſtancy, to con- 
hrm. 6. To melt, to difolve. R-/ /ving is bringing a fluid, which is 
new con cteted, into the ſtate of fluidity again Ari nt. 7. To turn 
into, to reduce, to be diſſolved. to melt. 8. Lo defign or purpoſe within 
one > own mind. 9. 10 be fixcd in opinion, Let men rœalve of that 
as they pleaſe. Locke, | | | 

RES0'LvEDLY, adv. [of reſerved] with a reſolved mind, with con- 
ney. Gru. | | 

Rr so Lvepxess, firm diſpoſition, conſtancy. | 

ResoLve'nD C , Lat.] a term uſed with arithmeticians in the 
extraction of the ſquare and cube roots, &c. to ſignify the number aring 
from increafing the remainder after ſubtraction. RE 

| Reo'LvtrT, adj. [roſeivens, Lat.] having the power to caule ſolu- 
tion. | | 

Resort vers, plur. of r-/elwert, fabft. Ireſalsentia, Lat ] 1. Medicinc; 
which diſſolve and difperſe. 2. {With chemiſts] liquors tor diſſolv ing oi 
metals and minerals. | 
RTI of else] 1. Ore that reſolves or farms a firm reſolu- 
tion. 2. That winch anjolves, that winch ſeparates pants. 

RE'S0LUTE, adj. {reſoln, Fr. riſaluto, It.] fully reſolved, ſteady, firm 
— RE'coLuTELY, adv. [of rejalute] with firmneſs, with conitzucy, 
ſtoutly, boldly. 

Re'sor.uTENEss [of rœolute] a full purpoſe or intention to do atlung. 
determinatencſo. 

REsoFlU To, Fr. [reſclazione, It. rif Lucien, Sp. of reſelutis, Lat. 
from reſelute] 1. A reſolve, full purpoſe or ſetiled intention to do a 
thing; reſoluteneſs. 2. A determination or deciſion of a cauſe in a court 
of juſtice. 3. The act of ſolving or clea ing a matter in queſtion. The 
unravelling and reſalution of the difficulties. Dryden. 4. [With chemiſte] 
the act of ſeparating the parts of mixed bodies, by means of a dill} ing; 
ingredient ; analyſis. By analytical re/o/uti2n. Hale. 5. [In phytics | 
the reduction of any body into its original or natural ſtate, by a diffolu- 
tion or ſeparation of its aggregated parts. The reſolution of humidity 
congeal'd. Digby. 6. e logicians] a branch of method called alſo 
anat. 7. [With mathematicians] an orderly enumeration of the ſe- 

things tu be done to obtain what is required by a problem; or it i 
a method by which the truth or falſ:ood of a propofition is diſcovered in 
an order contrary to that of ſyntneſts Gr compoſition ; the fame that is 
called analyſis or analytical method. 8. {In muſic] is when a canto or 
particular ſugue is not written all on the ſame line, or in one part; but 
all the voices that are to follow the gs are written ſeparately, Ac. g. 
[in medicine] that concoction of a diſcaſc by which it goes off a 
any — Bierbaa ve. See Cox coc 1 10. Steadineſs in good 
or bad. | | 

Resot.u"Tive, adj. [reſfelutsf, Fr. reſolutus, Lat.] that i; of a diffol- 
ving quality. | 

Rr oN AN CH [reſoro, Lat.] ſound, reſounding echo. 

Rrx'sox Ax T, adj. {[re/irnart, Fr. renate, it. of rennt, Lat.] re- 
ſounding or ringing again with an echo. AJ. | 

RESORT, /ub/?. [from the verb] 1. A meeting together of people, 
frequency, aſſembly. 2. Concourſe. Places of ret. Swift. 3. Act 
of viſting. To fo:bid him her rect. Shakeſprare. 4. [Rs ort. Fr.] 
movement, ſpring. Some know the r %rts and falls of b 5. Bacon 
See RissorT. RS Es 1 5 | 

To Reso'rT, verb nent. [reſertir, Fr.] 1. To have recourſe, to betake 
onc's ſelf to. To re/ rt to other count! Claren n. 2. To pub- 


| lickly. Thither ſhall all the valiant youth re/ort. Milton. 3. To repair. 


4. To fall back. Hate. 

To Rr5ovu'xD, verb ad. [rej aner, Fr. riſonare, It. reſonar, Sp. of re- 
fore, Lat.] 1. To ring or ech again, to celebrate by ſound. 2. Te 
ſound or tell ſo as to be heard tar. Pepe. 3. To return ſound, to found 
with any noiſe. 1M:/:07. | 

To RESoux Bb, verb nent. to be echoed back. South. 

Resov'rce [It is commonly . ritten refſcurce, in analogy with »r-/- 
ſource, Fr. Skinner derives it from r:Fradre, Fr. to ſpring up] fomcerthing 
unexpected that offers for ſuccour, expedient, reſort. | 

To Reso'w, verb ad. [of re and for] to fow anew. Bacor. 

To REST Ak, verb neu?. [of re and ſpeak] to anſwer cor ſpeak again. 

To Reset'cr [r-/pefus, Lat. riſpettere, It. raſpetar, Sp. re peter, Fr.] 
1. To ſhew reſpect to, to honour with a lower degree ot reverence. A 
reſpected friend. Sidney. 2. To conſider, to regard. 3. To have rela- 
tion to. 4. To look toward. The front of his houſe ſhould r;/e? the 
ſouth. Brown. 

Resee'cr, Fr. [riſpetto, It. reſete, Sp. of ee. Lat.] 1 Eſteem. 
honour, reverence. With reſpe# to his geſtures. Dryccn, 2. Confidera- 
tion, regard, attention. Fl Awful kindneſ-. 4. God will. The 
Lord hath reſpect unto Abel. Geneſis. 5. Partial regard. To have ve- 


ſpedt of perſons in judgment. Prozerls. 6. Reverend character. Many 


of the beſt et in Rome, Shatojearr. 7. Manner of treating cthers. 
10 8 You 


RES 


Van mult vic them with fit reſpefs. Bacor. 8. Conſideration, motryr 
Whatioe: er lectet c were likely to move them. Hooker. 9. Re 
ard, relation, In reſpe& of the ſuitors which attend you. Bacon. 

Risyr'cite [of fee] one that has partial regard to. : 

R:«v/'creui, adj. [of rope? and full] full of reſpect, ſubmiſiive, 
humble, full cf ourward civility, or ceremony. 

Rrerrlettti tv, atv. [of reſpectful] with ſome degree of reverence, 
humabl;, ubm iiſively, — behavi 

Repu CiprLiNts> [Of ro a viour. | 

Rrwype CTIVL, ac. * Fr. —_— It, repetivs, Sp. from 
refer; 1. Particular, relating to particular perſons or thi 2. Rela- 
tive, not abſolute. Not an abſolute, but a reſpedive um. Rogers. 
. Worthy of reverence : not in uſe. 4. Accurate, nice, cautious : ob- 
tolete. 

Riv; CTIVELY, adv. [of re/peftive] 1. Particularly, as each belongs 
ro each. 2. ln relation or compariſon, not abſolutely. 3. Partially, 
ich private views: obſolete. 4. With great reverence : not in uſe. 

Rrort'asios [reſperſis, Lat.] the act of beſprinkling, or ſprinkling 
Again. 
ot ESPIRA'TION, Fr. [reypiraticre, It. reſpiracidn, Sp. of reſpiratio, Lat.] 
1. The act of breathing; when it is performed by an alternate dilatation 
and contraction of the cheſt ; whereby the air is taken in by the wind- 
pipe, and then driven out again. Difficulty of reſpiration. Harvey. 2. 
Relief — toil. Milton. 1 . bs 

To Rxsri'xE, erb neut. [reſpirer, Fr. reipirar, Sp. reſjirare, It. 
Lat.] 1. To breathe. 2. Fe — 1X5 3. To el, to take reſt 
trom toil. See the tortur d ghoſts rere. Pope. | 

Re'sPiT, or Risi [r-/þit, Fr.] 1. Reprieve or ſuſpenſion of a 

tg 1 | 


_ ſentence. 2. Breathing-time. 3. F „ pauſe, inter- 
val. 
To Re'sprT, verb ad. [of reſpit, Fr.] 1. To relieve by a x To 


reſpit his day labour with repait. Milton. 2. [ Refpitey, O. Fr.] to ſuſ- 
pend, to put off for a time. 


Re5PLzxvexCE, or Resprre'xpexcy {reſplendens, Lat.] ſplendor, 


brightneſs. 
ESPLE'NDENT, adj. [riſplendente, It. re/plandainte, Sp. of reſplendens, 
Lat.] ſhining or glittering, that has a beautiful luſtre. 
REsPLE'NDENTL.Y, adv. {of reſplendent] ſhiningly, brightly. 
To Rxsro'x D [ endre, Fr. of ren les. Lat 2. To give an an- 
ſwer: but little uſed. 2. Jo ſuit, to correſpond to. Every theme re- 
Hondi thy various lay. Brocae. 
Resyo'xpexT [rifjondente, It. riſperdicinte, Sp. of reſpoendens, Lat.) 1. 
A ſtudent in an univerſity, who anſwers an adverſary in a diſputation, or 
who maintains a theſis in any art or ſcience. 2. { In common law] one 
ho undertakes to anſwer for another; or binds himſelf as ſecurity for 
the good behaviour of another, or another perſon who excuſes or de- 
clares the cauſe of a party who is abſent. 3 {In civil law] he who makes 
antwers to ſuch interrogatories or queſtions as ” — ed of him. 1 

Rrero'xsAL, or Re5yo'xsr Urn, Fr. riſpenſe, It. reſponſo, Sp. 
rerporſale, reſponſum, Lat.] 1. —_— (wer — by the pariſh clerk 
and people, ipcaking alternately with the prieſt, during the time of di- 
vine ſervice. 2. An anſwer in general. 3. Reply to an objection in a 
icholattic or ſet diſputation. 

Resyonsa't1s {in law] one who gives anſwer, or appears for another 
in court at a day appointed. 

Reseoxsa't is [in canon law} an attorney, or one who excuſes or 
declares the cauſe of the party's abſence. | | 
 Reseo'nss [re/por/um, Lat.] See Reyoxsar.. | 

ResPo'xS1BLE, adj. [reſpenſable, Fr. of reſponſus, Lat.) 1. Able or 
liable to anſwer for a matter, or to pay money. 2. Accountable, an- 
ſwerable for, 

Resyo'x$1BLE&%E55 [of reſponſible] capableneſs of anſwering demands, 
ſtate of being obliged or qualified to anſwer. | 

Rt5eo'x510x [reſpenſio. Lat.] the act of anſwering in general. | 

Resyo'xs1ve, adi. [reſponſsf, Fr. of reſpon/us, Lat.) 1. Anſwering. 
A certilicate is a re gonſi ve leiter, or letter by way of anſwer. Aj/iffe. 2. 
Sei INS Weng <8. The vocal lay rejpon/ive to 
the frings. A 

Sow. "Bo adj. [reſperſorius, Lat.] anſwering, containing anſwer. 

Rx ass au lr [in architecture] the of a body, which either pro- 
jedis or links, 5. e. ſtands either more out or in than another, ſo as to be 
vut of the line or level, as a focle, entablature, cornice, &c. upon an 
avant corps, arriere corps, or the like. 

Rsso'ar, Fr. [in ＋ common meaning is the ſpring or ſorce of 
elaiticity, whence it is uſed for a juriſdiction and the extent or diſtri 
thereof; alſo a court or tribunal where appeals are judged, as the houſe 
of lords judge en dernier refſort ; it is alſo uſed for a writ of tail or cou- 
lenage, in the ſame ſenſe as deſcent in a writ of right. 

Rxssou'acE, Fr. the means or foundation of a man's recovering him- 
ſelf from his fall or run; or an atter-game for repairing his damages. 

See ReSounce. 

To Rest At. werb neat. (pepran, Sax. r:ften, Du. probably of a- 
er, Gr. Camen} 1. To take reſt, to be at quiet, to be without dittur- 
bance. 2. Co be without motion, to be ſtill. 3. To ſleep, to ſlumber. 
4. To ſleep the final ſlecp, to dic. 5. To be fixed in any ſtate or opi- 
nion. He wil! not ret content. Proverbs. 6. To ceaſe from labour. 
On the {er enth day thou ſhalt 29. Fxodus. 7. To be fatisfied, to ac- 
quieſce. 8. To i :$on { arrefter, Fr.] to lean or ſtay upon, to be ſup- 

rted. Sometimes 1t 72/74 upon teſtimony. Locke. g. ¶ Netter, Fr. refto, 
Fax.) to remain, to be left. 'There re/terh the comparative. Bacon. 

To ResT, verb att. 1. To lay to reſt. 2. To place as on a ſupport. 

Rrsr [neyr, Sax. rufle, Du. raft, Ger. ea, It.] 1. Quiet, e, 
ceffation from diiturbance. And ye ſhall find r-f unto your ſouls. Sr. 
Matthew. 2. Sleep, repoſe. All things retir'd to reſt. Milton. 3. 
| The final ſleep. the quietneſs of death. 4. Ceſſation from bodily labour. 

5. Support, that on which any thing Jeans or reſts. 6. Place of repoſe. 
{a duſt our final ref and native home. Milton. 7. Final hope, laſt reſ- 
tuurce. They therefore reſolved to ſet up their et upon that ſtake. 
Clarendon. f. [ Refte, Fr. 2. It. gued reflar, Lat.] reſidue, remain- 
der. And for the 76, it offers us the bell ſecurity. Tillogen. 9. - [In 
phyſics} is the continuance of a body in the ſame place, ſtillneſs, * 
tion from motion. | | 

Sir Iſaac Newton lays it down as a law of nature, that every body 

erſeveres in its ſlate either of re/, or uniform moticn; except ſo far as it 
2+ diſturbed by external cauſes. 

ResT, is either ab/e/ure or relative. 


RES 


Sir H1aar New tor: defines rue or ab/2/z's ret tn be tlie continuance of 
4 body in the ſame part . abſolute and inunovrable fpace. And, 

Helati de Ri57, to be the continuance of a body in the {:me part of re. 
tative ſpace. Thus, in a ſhip under ful, relati- ref? is the continuance 
of a body in the {ame region of the flup, or the fans part of its cavity. 

ResT [in muſic} a paulc or interval of time, during which there i; an 
intermithon of the voice or found. 

Re+T, ag. [reftes, Fr. gued refnt, Lat.] others, thoſe not included in 
any propohtion. Plato and the »-/ of the philoſophe:s. Stilling ficer. 

RE>STa GANT, adj. {reiftagnaus, Lat.] remaining without flow or 
motion. The re/tagnant quickſilver. Boyle. 


Fi Rt>Ta'Gxaly, nent. [of re and fagnate] to ſtand without 


Resr-na'snow, ma * | 
ESTAGNA'T30N [of reflagnate] the ſtate of ſtagnating again, or « 
2 — 2 — 1 _ 
ESSAURA'T 20%, Fr. [of r-fauro, Lat.] the act of reftoring, - 
eſtabliſhment, the act of ſetting a thing in 4 former ſtate. OY 
To REST Eu, verb act. [of re and fem} to force back againſt the 
current. 
Rrsrrur, a7. [of e and full] being quiet, being at reſt. The 
re/iful Englith 2 Sbateſgeare. | We | 
Re'sT1FF, adj. [reif, Fr. rejizae, It.] Sec Risvive. | 
RE'>TiTUTED Adar (with antiquaries] are ſuch medals as were 


Airuck by the emperors, to renew or recrieve the memory of their prede- 
ceſſors. 


RzSTITV Tron, Fr. I Hitagiene, It. reflitucion, Sp. of reflitutio, . | 


1. (Ia a mortal fenſe} the act of reltoring, returning, or giving 
again, a refunding or n—_ gvod what is lo or taken away, 2. [ln 
—— the returning of elaſlic bodies forcibly bent to their natural 
tate. 3. [In law} the ſetting of one in poſleſſion of lands and tene- 
ments, who has been unlawfully diſpoſſefied of them. 

REST 11.y, adv. [of ] Rubuornly, frowardly. 

Re'sTive, or Retry [ reflif, Fr. of e, Lat. to withſtand ] 
1. Drawing back inftead of going forward, as ſome horſes do : 
ſtubborn, headſtrong, froward : a refty horſe is an unroly vicious borſe, 


who ſhrugs himlſelt ibort, and, tho“ not wearied, will not be driven for- 


ward, and only go where he plcaſes. 2. Being at reſt, or leſs in mo- 
tion ; not uſed. | 
Re'srivzxess, or Re';5TIENESS [of rc, or reftive] ſtubbornneſs, 
obſlinate relut:unce. | 
Rt ort ss, ach. fof x: 1. That is without ſleep. 2. Not quiet, 


being without peace. 3. Unſetiled, not conſtant. 4. That is in con- 


tinual motion, rot ſtill. Such e revolution. Milton. 

Re'<LESLY, adv. [of reſtl;/s] without reſt or quiet. S:uch. 

Re'sTL#55N+55 [of rf 1. Want of fleep. 2. Unquietneſs, want 
of reſt. 3 Motion, agitati T 

REsTO'RABLE, adj}. [of reſtore] that may be reftored. 

Resrosa“Tios [reffaurazione, It. of reftauration, Lat.] 1. The act of 
reſtoring a thing to the ſtate it was in before. This is properly reftaura- 
9 3. — EI 5 1 

£STO'RATIVE, ad. reflere ; reflauratif, Fr. riſtorativo, It. of 
reſlaurati uns, Lat.] that is of a reſtoring or uo quality. 

ResTo'RaTIVE, f. [from reftore; reftanrati v, Lat.] a remedy 
Pao for the reſtoring and retrieving ftrength and vigour. | 

o ResTO'rEs, verb ad?. [reflanro, Lat. reſtanrer, Pr. 1. To give 
back again what has been loſt or taken away. Reffore the man his wife. 
Gef. 2. To bring back. The father baniſhed virtue ſhall ro/tore. 
Dryden. 3. To re · eſtabliſn or ſettle again, to put into its firſt ſtate and 
condition again. 4. To retrieve, to recover from declenſion or ruin to 


its former ſtate. 5. To recover pals in bcoks from corruption. 


ResTo'xer [of reſlere] one that | 
To Rtsrrarn, verb act. [reftringo, Lat. reftringir, Sp. reflreindre, 
Fr. to bind, 8 To with-hold, to keep in. 2. To hold in, 
to bridle or curb. 3. To limit, confine, or ſtint. To keep in awe, 
to repreſs. 5. To hinder, to ſuppreſs. 6. To abridge, to curtail. 
RESTRA'INABLE, «dj. [of refirain] that may be reitrained. 
RExsTAA“Ix EDIT v, adv. [of refrained) without latitude, with reſtraint. 
REsTRA'iNER [of refrain} one that reftrains or with holds. Browns. 
ResTRA1I'NT [reftraint, Fr.] 1. Abridgement of liberty. 2. Prohi- 
bition Limitation, reſtriction. 4. Act of wich- holding; as when any 


of the mind. 


To Re'sTr1I'cT, verb af. [r:ftrifum, of reftringe, Lat.] to limit, to 
confine. A word ſcarce — J 


action is hindered or ſtopped, contrary to the inclination, volition, or 
preference 


ResTr1'cTion, Fr. of Lat. 1. A reftraint, confinement, limitation, 


ſtint. 2. The act of limiting or reſtraining. 


Resrarcrixg, adj. [of reſirifus, of rejiringg. Lat.] 1. Expreſſing re- 


friction or limitation. 2. [Refri&#if, Fr.] ſtyptic, aſtringent, making 
coltive. 
ResT&RI'CTIVELY, adv. [of refirifive] with reſtriction. 
To Rxs TAE, verb af. [re/tringo, Lat.] to limit, to confine. 
RESsTATNMGCEN T, . that which hath the power to reſtrain. 
ResTR1'XGENTNESs [of reftringent} a binding quality. 
Rx'sr v, adj. obſtinate in ſtanding fill. See ResTrvs, or ResTiFE. 
To REsUnL TIME, werb ad. [ot re and /ublime) to ſublime another 


tune. 
Rrsu'I T, ſub. ſrefultat, Fr. reſultamento, It. re Sp. of r 
Lat.] 1. The act of fly ing back, rebounding. 2. — — 


ſhot, or iſſue of a buſineſs, effect produced by the concurrence of co- 


operating cauſes. 3. Inference from premiſes, what is from a 
conference, mediation, diſcourſe, or the like. 4. , deciſion, 
derermination. This laſt ſenſe is im & | 

To Ræxsuv'L r, verb nevt. [reſulter, Fr. of „It. and Lat.] 1. 


To follow, to accrue, to ariſe from, as a conſequence, or as an eſſect 


produced by cauſes jointly concurring. The pleaſure re/u/ting from its 
s. Addiſon. 2. To ariſe as a concluſion from premiſes. As this 

— — raſults from what hath been before advanced. 3. 
To fly x 

Resv'LTAXxCE, or Resv'tTACY, Fr. [of ian, Lat.] the act of 
rebounding back. 

Resu'MaBLE, adj. [of reſume] that may be taken back. 

To Rs5v'ms, verb ad. [ reſumer, Fr. reſumir, Sp. of reſumere, It. and 
Lat} 1. To take back what has been gi 2. To take back what 
has been taken away. 3. To take again. He'll enter imo glory, and 


re/ume his ſeat. Milton. 4. To begin again what was broken off, to 
| | taks 


RET 


take up again; as, to reſume an or the thread of a diſcourſe 

1 [of re — a ſecond ſummons to anſwer 
an action. 

Resu'myTiOn Creſemptien. Fr. from reſumptum, of reſame, Lat.] 1. 
The act of reſuming. 2. [With ſchoolmen] a ſummary mA or 
running over an argument, or of the ſubſtance of it, in order to its re- 
turation. 3. [In logic] the reduction of ſome figurative propoſition to 
a more intelligible and ſignificant one ; as the meadows ſmile, :. e. they 
look pleatant. | | 

Rr MPTIVE, 4, [reſamptus, Lat.] taking back. 

Rysu"MPTIVE, Joſt. — pharmacy] an unguent ſor recruiting and 
reſtoring languiſhiag conditions. 

Re5UMPTIVES (in phyſic] medicines ſerving to reſtore decayed na- 
tre, and a languithing conflitution. | 

ReoUPINA TION [/ bine, Lat.] the act of lying on the back, the 
{:1:e of being ſo laid. 


Risuri'xk, adj. [reſupinus, Lat.] lying upon the back, and with the 


rice upwards, 


To RSA, werb at. [relurgo, Lat.] to riſe again. This word is the 


hudly Engliſh, and uncommon. | 

Lo RE Ne, verb aft. [of re and ſurvey] to ſurvey again, to 
review. 

Re>URRE CT10N, Fr. [refurreſſione, It. reſurectön, Sp. of reſurrectio, 
Lat.] a riſing again from the dead ; the act of returning to a new or ſe- 
cond life, after having been dead. The reſurrection, with the anticots, 
was both of h and 5:4 ; as appears from St. Pelzcarp's prayer, and 
* 1 Fifion, compared. , | 

The ResvarECTION [hieroglyphically] was repreſented by a phenix 
that riſes out of its . — 1 * conſumed by 22 
gf the ſun-beams, as is See Clement, Epiſi. ad Corinth. 

To Resv'scitr att, werb ad. [refſyſcitur, Fr. rijuſcitare, It. and Lat.] 
to raiſe up again, to revive or renew. 

ResusciTa"T10N8 Creſaſcito, Lat.] the act of raiſing up again from 
either fleep or death, a revival, ſtate of being revived. At your 70 
citation. Pope. 

To RETar't., verb ad. [retailler, Fr.] 1. To divide into ſmall par 
cels. 2. To ſell in parcels and ſmall quantities. 3. To fell at ſecond 
hand. 4. To tell or relate in broken parts. 

RETaiLLE” Fr. {in heralery] ſignifies cut again, meaning that the 
_ eſcutcheou is divided into three parts, by two lines in bend ſiniſter. 

 Rerar'Len {of retail} one who ſells by ſmall quantities. 

To ReETar's, werb af. [retiner, Fr. ritenere, It. retener, Sp. of reti- 
nee, Lat.] 1. To keep, not to loſe. 2. To keep, not to lay afide. 3. 
To keep, not to diſmiſs. Hollow rocks retain the ſound. Milton. 4. 
| To keep in pay, to hire. 

To Rr Tax, verb neat. 1. To belong to, to depend on. 2. To keep, 
to continue; not in uſe. | 

ReTai'xABLE, adj. [of retain] that may be retained. 

ReTar'xer [of retain} 1. A adherent, or hanger on. 2. 
„ law] a ſervant or perion who is not of the family or houſe- 

of a nobleman, and not dwelling in his houte, but only wears a 
particular livery or badge given him by his lod, and ſometimes attends 
on him on ſpecial occaſions. 3. The act of keeping dependants, or 
fare of being in d ence. 

ReETair'xinc Fee, the firſt fee given to a ſerjeant or counſellor at law, 
Mi to en him ſure that he ſhall not be on the contrary ſide. 

To RETa'ke, verb ad. [of re and take] to take again. 

To RETALIArE, verb ad. [ retaliar, Sp. of retalio, Lat.] to return, 
by giving like for like, to requite, to repay. | 

RETal1ia'TIOx [of retaliate} the act of returning like for like, re- 
quital. To proſecute the ſevercſt reta/zation or revenge. South. 
To Rxra'ab, verb act. [retarder, Fr. ritardare, It. retardar, Sp. of 
retard, Lat.) 1. To delay, to put off, to hinder or flop. 2. To ob- 
ſtruct in ſwifineſs of courſe. ns 

To Reta'nn, werb ntrut. to ftay back. 3 

ReTarDa'T1o0xN, [of retard] 1. Hindrance. 2. [In natural philoſo- 
ſophy] act of delaving the motion or progreſs of a body, or the di- 
miniſhing its velocity. | 

ReTa'rver [of retard] one that retards or obſtrufts. 

To Rercn, verb neut. {hnecan, Sax.) to ſtrain, to vomit, to have 
ſomething forced up from the ſtomach. 

ReE'TCuLESs, a4. {pecce leap, of neccan, Sax. to care; ſometimes 
written evrezchic/s, properly rech, which ſee] flothful, lazy. careleſs. 

Re"TcuLEs5>45s {jiecce-leapnexpe, Sax.] careleſſneſs, Se. 

Re'Te, Lat. a net. 

Rx TE Alirabile [with anztomitt>] a ſmall plexus or net-work of veſ- 
ſels or arteries in the brain, eſpecially in that of brutes. | 

Rrrr'crios [retrfrm, of retrgs, Lat.] the act of diſcloſing to the 
view, diſcovery. A rete@icr: of its native colour. Beyle. © | 

ReTe'xT:ON, Fr. Critenxienc, It. retencion, Sp. of retentio, Lat.] 1. 
The act of retaining or holding. 2. Memory or faculty of the mind, 
whereby it retains thoſe ſimple ideas, which it had received before, 
either by ſenſation or refle&tion. Locke. 3. [In phyſic] that ſlate of 
contraction in the vaſcular parts of the body, which makes them hold 
faft their proper contems ; as the ftay or holding of the urine, excre- 
ments, Sc. 4. Limitation. 5. Cuſtody, confinement. 


Rere'xrive, adj. [retrrtif, Fr. ritentico, It. of reteativons, Lat.] 1. 


Apt to retain or hold in. 2. Having memory. 

Rere'>rivexess {of retentive] a retentive faculty. | 

RxTIa “al [among the Romans] a fort of combatants, who fought 
with a 7rident or three-forked inftrument in one hand, and a yer in the 
other, in which they endeavoured to entangle their adverſary. 

ReTi'cexce, or ReT1'cexcr, Fr. [of reticertia, Lat.] concealment, 
paſſing over in ſilence. 

ReTIcexce ſin rhetoric] a figure in which the orator makes oblique 
mention of a thing, in pretcnding to paſs it by unmentioned. 

Re'TicLe [-er , of rete, Lat. net] a ſmall net. 

ReTi'cvi.a, or Rer1'cLt [with aſtronomers] a contrivance for the 
exact meaſuring the quantity of eclipſes. 
 Remi'culan, adj. {re'iculum, Lat.] having the form of a ſmall net. 
_ _ RemTicuLa'nis Plexns, Lat. [with — > ] the ſame as choroides : 
the folding of the carotidal artery in the brain, reſembling a net. 

ReT1'culanr Body [in anatomy] a body of veſſels lying immediately 

- e or ſcarfe-ſkin, FA called from its reſemblance to net- 


ReTicuLare, adj. [reticulatus, Lat.] made of net-work, formed 
n 


ſtruments, which either begin a few bars before a tony, ww 
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Rrricutun ſin anatomy] ſo termed from i het - lite ſt · cute, the 
caul or inner ſkin that covers the bowels ; alis vac of the tout ſtomach 
of ruminant animals. 
 Re'rironm [retifermis, from rete, net, ard forma, Lat. ſhape) hav- 
ing the form of a net. 

Reriroauts Tenica, Lat. [in anatomy} one of the tunics ur coats of 
the eye, the principal iniliument of fight, io called from it+ rcferabling 
a nct. 

ReTti'nacLe {retinacalur, Lat.) any thing by which a thing is ſtop- 
ped, ftay'd, or held back. 

Ririxve [retinue, Fr. of retires, Lat, to retain] attendants or fol- 
lowers of a perſon of quality, eipccially in a journey, a train. 

ReTira've (in fortificatioa} a kind of retrenchment in de in the bo- 
dy of a baſtion, or other work that i. tv be diſputed inch by inch, at- 
ter the firſt defences are diſmantled. 

Re ria Corpere [in fortification] a rettenclunent conſiſling of two 
faces, making a re- entering angle. 

Re ria“ 105, Fr. [with primers] the out · ſide of a ſheet, as it lies on 
> 

o Retire, werb ad. [retiver, Fr. retirarſ, It] 1. To withdraw. 

to retreat to a place of privacy. 2. To depart or go away from danye:. 

3. To go from any public tation. 4. Lo go off from COUnPpany. 

ToRtrTire, werb at. to take away, to withdraw. | 

Retire, . [from the verb] 1. Retreat, receilion. 2. Place of 
privacy, retirement: not uted. The place of her retire. Melton, 

ReT1RED, part. a4. [from retire] 1 Withdrawn, departed, 2. Sc- 
cret. ſolitary, private. | 

RerrrtDiy, dv. [of retired} felirhtily, 

Rr riaroxrss [of retired] private way of life, privacy, feercly, ſo- 

ReTikEmeENT [of retire] 1. Privacy, private li d. 4 wing from 
company. 2. Private abode, ſecret habirauon. 3. AG of als we 
ing, ſtate of being withdrawn. 


3 part. paſſ. of ReTELL: the preſent ene ſcein but rarely 


Rerorxt'tLo {in muſic] a retornel, a ſhort ſy mphon 1 5 
play a few bars 
ſong is ended. 8 
ETO RT {rc/orte, Fr. retortum, Lat.] 1. A cenſure or incivility te- 
turned. I (und nis beard was not cut well; he was in the wind it was: 
this is called the retort courteous. Shakr/peare, Sex CROis abk., 2. 
[Wich chemiſts] a veſſel with a bent neck, to which the receiver is 
litied ; it is made either of glas or iron, according to the nature of the 
matter to be diſtilled, and the degree of fire neceifary to perform the 


here ond there in the midit of a ſong, and often after a 


operation. It is commonly uied in diſtilling volatile ſalts and acid ſpirit-. 


To RETo'rr, werb act. [retorguer, Fr. retortum, ſup. of retorguo, Lat.] 
1. To throw back. 2. To returu any argument, cenſure, or incivility . 
3- To curve or bend back. | 

Rr rER [of reter:] one tl. at retorts. 
R rox io {of retorr} the act of retorting. 

Io Rtross, wer; cet. [of re and 7%] to tois back. Toſt and %, 
the ball inceſſant flies. Pope. | | 

To Retov'cn, werb ad. [retoucher, Fr.] to improve by new touche:. 


To ReTtra'ce, verb act. [retracer, Fr.] to trace back. 

To RxrxA cr, verb ad. [retracter, Fr. r:trattare, It. retrater, Sp of 
retrattum, of retralo, Lat.] 1. To recal, to recant or unſay. 2. To 
take back, to reſume. DE, 

RETraA'CT, ur RETRATTT {with farrict-] 2 prick ia a horſe's foot, 
by driving the nails in ſhoeing. 

RETracTa T108, Fr. [ritratianiore, It. ot retrafatis, Lat.) 1 The 
act of retracting, unfaying, or revoking ones ſaying, opinion, wining, 
Sc. 2. Recantation. 3. [In anatomy] tte contraction or ſhortening 
of a part. 

—— [of retract]! 1 The A ef withdrawing ſomething 
advanced. Such countcr-marches and etrucl.n, I ccdarard. 2 Re- 
cantation. 3. The act of withdrawing a claim. 

ReTrAa'cToREs alurum N & clcweiorts Lalii juprriores [with ana- 
tomiſts] certain muſcles ariſing from the fourth bond of the upper jaw, 
and let into the alæ naſi and the upper lip. | 

RETrA'utxs Avriculum, Lat. {in anatomy] 2 muſcle or pair of muſ- 
cles of the external ear, which conũſt of a parcel of fleihi; fibres, which 
in ſome bodies are divided into three diu inet matcle:, aniing from the os 
temporale, and fixed to the hinder put Ui tlic concha auriculs. | 
__ Rerratr'er. %. Fr. 1. Retient: OH. 2. [Netrait, Fr. ritrato, 
It.] a caſt of the countenance. Ovtol-re, | | | 

TRAI'TE, Fr. a retreat, ſhelter 

ReTtraire [in fortification} Sce Berna and Fox RELAX Db. 

_ ReTraxcCuee” [in heraldiy] denotes the cſcutcheon is twice cut 
athwart bendwiſe, or doubly cut iu bend dexter; and then it is ſaid to 
be tranche & retranchre. 7 

ReETtaa'xir, Lat. i. c. he hath retracted or withdrawa [in law] a term 
uſ-d when the plaintif or demandant comes in peiſon into court, and 
ſays, he will not proceed any farther. | | 

RErrEa'r [rerraite, Fr. retirata, It. and Sp.] 1. The act of retinng 
or going away befoie any ſ:perior force. 2. A retiring place, a place ct 
privacy, retirement. 3. A place of fecurity. 4. Ia maſonry] a little 
receſs or diminution of the thickneſs of a wall, Sc. in proportion as it 1: 
raiſed. | 

RETREAT, a beat of drum in the evening, at the firing of a piece, 
called the warzing-prece, at which the drum major, with drums ef the 
battalion, beats round the regiment. | 

To RETREAT, verb neut. ¶ faire ſa retraite, Fr.) 1. Jo depart fror 
the former. 2. To go to a private abode. 3. To retire before a ivpe- 
rior force. 4. To go to a place of ſecurity, to take ſhelter, 

ReTrREA'TED, part adj. [of retreat] retired, gone to privacy. 

To RETRE'NCH, ver“ act. [retrancher, Fr.) 1. Io cut cf, to pare 
away, to diminiſh. 2. To conhne: improper. 3. To caft up a fe- 
trenchment. I his is more uſually written enrrerch. 

To RETRENCH, verb next. to live with leis yn or expence. 

RETRE'NCHMENT [retranchement, Fr.) the act ot retrenching, cutting 
off, or paring away, eſpecially of ſupertiucus expences. 

RETRENCHMENT in fortification} a ditch bordered with a parazet, 
and fecured by gabious ot bavine, lader. with earth; ſon etimes it 13 

taken 
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taken for 1 {imple retirade made on a horn-work or baſtion, when :t 1. 
intended to diſpute the ground inch by inch. : ; 

R T&:XCuMent Pariiciiar {in fortification] is that mode in baſtions, 
after mn part of them has been won, the enemy having advanced fo 
far. hat he can no longer be reſiſted or beaten from the ſirit poſt. 

To Rt TrInUTE, erb act. [retributum, of retribuo, Lat. retribuer, 
Fr.] to pay back. 

R.rxinu riON, Fr. [retribaziont, It. of retrilutis, Lat.] 1. The act of 
ging back, a making a recompence or requital, accommodated to the 
action. 2. A kandiome preſent, gratuity or acknowledgment, given in 
lien et a formal ſalary, or hire, to perſons employed in affairs that fall 
not under the common commerce of money. 

R: 4&1 BUTIVE, or RETRI'BUTORY, adj. [of retribute] making re- 
payment or requital. 

Rrrrik vat E [of retrieve} recoverable. 

K+1RiEVaBLENESS, POffibility of being recovered. 

To ReTRIEvVE, verb act. [retrovare, It. retrowver, Fr.] 1. To re- 
rover, to reftore. 2. To get again. 3. To repair a thing loſt or da- 
maged. 4. To re- call. to bring back. It would be a means to te- 
gie them from their trivial conceits. Berkley. 


Rr'1emexT [retrinentum. Lat.] drops or — 

Rr'rao, placed in compoſition before a ſignifies backwards. 
Te the examples below. a 

Rr ROA CT oN [of retro and action] act of driving or forcing back - 
wvards. 

Rerroa'cT1VE, aj. [in phyſic] driven back. - 

R:TROACTIYE [in law] a term uſed of new laws and ſtatutes, which 
ere ſaid to have no retraactive elſect, i. e. no force or effect, as to what 
was done before their promulgation. | 

To RETrOCE'bE, verb neut. [retrocedo, Lat.] to backwards. 

RrTroce'ss10K, Fr. of Lat. the act of going backwards. : 

ReTRrOCE $5108 of the Equirnxes [with aftronomers] the receding or 
going backwards of the equinoctial points of Aries and Libra, about 50 
feconds annually. | NOS ENS 

R ra Oocor ul A rio [of retro and . coition. 

RETROGRaDa'TION, Fr. act of going backwards ſtep by ſtep. 
| REeTROGRADATION [with aſtronomers] is an apparent motion of th 
planets, wherein they ſeem to go backwards in the zodiac, and con- 
trary to the order or ſucceſſion of the figns. : 

RETROGRADA'TION of the Nodes [in aſtronomy] is a motion of the 
line of the moon's nodes, wherein it continually ſhifts its ſituation from 
caſt to weft, contrary to the order of the ſigns, compleating its retro- 
grade circulation, in the ſpace of 19 years; after which time either of 
the nodes having receded from any point of the ecliptic, returns to the 
ſame again. | 

—— aA -T of the Sun [in aſtronomy] is thus ; when the ſun 
has his declination greater than the Jatitude of the place, either northern 
or ſouthern, as the place is, the ſun will appear twice upon the ſame 
point of the compaſs, both before and after noon, to the inhabitants of 
that place, and is therefore ſaid to be retrograde. : 

RETROGRADAaT1ON [in the higher geometry] is the ſame that is other- 
vWwiſe called contrary flexion. | 

RETROGRADE, ad. Fr. [rctrogradus, of retro and gradier, Lat. to go] 
1. Going backwards, or in a direction contrary to its natural one. 2. 
Contrary. | 

—— Order [in numeration] is the reckoning thus, 5, 4, 3, 
2, 1; inſtead of 1, 2, 3, 4. 5- 

RErRRADE Verjes, the ſame as recip 
certain verſes, which give the ſame words, whether read forwards or 
backwards; as ena te, figna temere me tangis & angie. 

'RETROGR aDE { with aſtronomers] a planet is ſaid to be ſo, when by 
its proper motion in the zodiac it goes backwards, or contrary to the 
ſucceſſion of the ſigns ; as from the ſecond degree of Aries to the firit, 
and from that to Piſces. 

To RETraockabe, verb nent. [retrograder, Fr. of retro and gradier, 
Lat.] to go back. Not to retrograde trom preumatical to that which is 
denſe. Bacon. | 

ReTrROGRE'S510N [of retro and greſſus, of gradicr, Lat.] the act of 
:oing backwards. ; a 1 
RETROCRESSION of Curves, the ſame with what is called, contrary 
| fection. 

R:rrOM NGENCY [of retro and mingo, Lat. to ſtale) the quality of 
daling backwards. | 

R:reonm!xGENTS, pur. of RETROMINGESNT, s tho ſometimes in 
2 ſubllantive fora [retrezirgentes, Lat.] animals who ftale or piſs back- 
wards; as cows, &c. They can y admit the ſubſtitution of mai- 
culine generations, except it be in retrmingentu. Brown. | 

RE TROSPECT, ſebft. [retroſteftus, Lat.] a look or view backwards. 
Adi en. | | | 
9 m RrTROSPECT, verb neut. [retreſpicio, Lat.] to look backwards: 
ardly Fnelith. | 

RrrTRO+PECTION [of retroſpe?] act or power of looking back- 
wards. POE Ts 

This reereſpection ended, where ſucceeds | 
lis courſe? —— Table of Cetes. 3 

RET«05%t'CTIVE, adj. [of retroſpe#)] pertaining to retroſpection. 

king backwards with retro/peftive eye. Pope. 

_ ToRervr'xp, verb act. [retundo, Lat.] to blunt, to turn the edge. 
To ReTv'sx, verb neut. [retourner Fr. riternare, It. retorzar, Sp.] 
1. To come to the {ame place. 2. To come back. 3. Togo back. 
To return to the buſineſs in hand. Locke. 4. To make anſwer. He 
faid, and thus the queen of heaven return d. Pope. 5. To come again, 
to reviſit. 6. To kia the ſame courſe again, after a periodical revo- 
lution. 7. To retort. If you are a malicious 
me. Dryden. | | 

To RtTurx, verb a. 1. To reſtore. 2. To requite or repay. 
'The Lord ſhall return thy wickedneſs upon thine 22 1 Kings. 
3. To give back, to give an anſwer. YA To ſend back. 5. To give 
account of. One fourth part more died of the plague than are rerar ae. 
Craunt. 6. To tranſmit. He ſhould levy money, and return the ſame 
to the treaſurer. Clarendov. 

Rxruxx, ſub. [retoar, Fr. ritorno, It.] 1. The act of coming back 
to the ſame place. Takes little journies and makes quick returns. 
Dryden. 2. Retrogreſſion. 3. Act of coming back to the tame ſtate. 

Revolution, viciſſitude. Even they have returns and vicifiitudes. 
12 5. Repayment of money laid out for commodities bought. 6. 


reader, you retura upon 


verſes, or recurrents; 


growing out 


g. 5. Poetical title of a father. 


„ 


{in building] a fide or part which falls away from the ſore ſide of 2 
itrait work. 7. ſin law] a certificate from ſheriffs and bailiff,, of wh, 


is done in the execution of writs, &c. directed to them. 8. Remittance 
payment from ſome diſtant 9. Acknowledgement, requital, re. 
payment. L. no return due a grateful breaſt. Dryden. 10. Ad of 
reſtoring, reſtitution. "The gift, or rather the retarn of it made Ly 
man to God. S-uth. 11. Relapſe. The remedy of an empiric - 
22 preſent pain, but with certain proſpect of ſudden retury;. 
weft. | 
RETU'rxABLE, a4. [of retorn] allowed to be reported back: a law 
term. : 
Rxrv' NH [of return] one who pays or remits money. Locke. 
ReTtu'rs: of @ Mine, are the turnings and . gallery in a 
mine. 

Rerurts a Trench [in fortification] the ſeveral windings and 
crooked lines of a trench, drawn in fome meaſure parallel to the tides of 
the place attacked. to prevent being enſiiaded, or having the ſhot of the 
enemy ſcour along the length of the line. 

RzTuRrNs, or ReTURN-barYs [in law] certain days in each of the 
four terms, peculiarly ſet apart for the ſeveral forts of proceedings in an. 
cauſe to be determined. 1 55 

Rev. is the uſual abbreviation for Reverend. | 

— fin ancient cuſtoms] the bailiff of a franchiſe or manor. 

Eve [in ancient cuſtoms] a duty or impoſition on merchandi 
either imported or exported. n 1 | as 

ToRevea't, verb af. [rowels, Lat. reveler, Fr. rivelare, It. reveiar, 
Sp.] 1. To lay open, io diſcloſe a ſecret. 2. To impart from heaven. 
The glory which ſhall be revealed in us. Romans, 

Revea'Ler [of reveal] 1. One that reveals or makes known. 2. 
The perſon or thing in ral that diicovers to view. | 

ToRe'ver [of reveiller, Fr. to keep awake or awaken, according to 


Skinner; Mr. Lye derives it from taueclen, Du. to rove looſely about, 


which is much countenanced by the old phraſe revel-rout] to make n. er- 
ry and feaſt noiſily, eſpecially in the night time; to riot. 

ReveL, a. [from the verb] a ſeaſt with looſe and noiſy merri- 
ment. 

To Reve't.,, verb a8. [revells, Lat.] to retreat or draw back: a me- 
dical term. KR-weliing the humours from the lungs. Harvey. 

Re'veLry {of rewd] looſe jollity, feſtive mirth. Milton. 3 

Reveia'TiION, Fr. [rivelazione, It. revelacion, Sp. of revelatio, Lat.] 
the act of revealing, laying open or diſcovering ; particularly comn.uni- 
cation of ſacred and myſterious truths by a teacher from heaven: but ſec 
MyYsTERiES in Religion. | 

Revert, Fr. 1 e. awake ; in the military art] a beat of a drum in 
the morning, that ſummoneth the ſoldiers from their beds, and is uſually, 
by corruption, called the travelly. 

Re'veL-RovUT, a great concourſe of people, a mob or unlawful aſſem- 
bly of a rabble. 

Re'veLLEtr [of reveilleur, Fr.] a roter, one who feaſts with noiſy 

R ver: ſports of danci ſing, dicing, acting farces, comedic; 

E'VELS, ancing, maſking, , » Comedies, 

uſed in noblemens houſes, 4. Ge n the — 5 

Mafter of the Rxvels, an officer who has the ordering or chief com- 
mand in thole divertiſements ; and in the inns of court, it is ſome 
young ſtudent choſen to that office. 

Reve'xce prob. of and wengeance ; revenche, or revanche, Fr.] the 


act of taking full ſatisfaction for an affront or injury done. 


To Revexce, verb ad. [of re and wenger, revencher, revancher, Fr.] 
1. To inflict a puniſhment, or puniſh for an injury done, to return an 
injury. 2. 'To vindicate by puniſhment of an enemy. 3. To wreak 


one's on the perſon that inflicted them. 
Reve'xGEFUL, ag. [of revenge] given to revenge, full of ven- 


| Reve'xXGEFULLY, 1 [of in a vinditive manner. 
Rev*exGEFULNEssS [0 u] a revengeful temper. | 
Reve'xcer (ef corel 6. who — or da his own or 


another's injuries. 2. One who vindicates or puniſhes crim es. 
Reve'xcenexT [of revenge] vengeance, return of an injury. Ra- 


tie. | 
8 ady. [of revenging] with vengeance. 
Reve'xue [revenue of revenir, Fr. tu return; its accent is uncertain] 
c poſſeſſions or 
er funds. 
Revenue [hunting term] a maſs of fleſh formed chiefly of a cluſter 


of whitiſh worms, on the heads of deer, which gnaw the roots of their 


horns, and ſo is the occaſion of their caſting them. | 

Reve'xue of a Partridge [with fowlers] a new tail of a partridge, 
the former is loſt. | ; 
To Revr'ss, verb a3. [reverbers, Lat.] to ſtrike againſt. A word 
—_ _— reverberans, Lat.] reſounding, beating back. 

EVE'RBERANT, aq. ans, Lat. ing, I 

To . br act. [reverberer, Fr. — 2 rever- 
kerar, Sp. of reverbers, Lat.] 1. To ſtrike or beat back. 2. [With 
chemiſts] to heat in an intenſe furnace, where the flame is reverberated 
upon the matter to be melted or refined. 

ToReve'tBERATE, verb neut. 1. To bound back, to be driven back. 
2. To reſound. . 8 

ReverneRa'TiON, Fr. [riverberazione, It.] the act of ſtriking or 
beating back. 3 my 

RevenBErATION [in chemi is the cauſing the flame of a fire to 
beat back down onthe metal in dee 3 

EVE'RBERATORY, adj. [reverberateire, Fr.] pertaining to reverbe- 

ration, ſerving to — 1 ing back, returning. 

RIveRPERATORY, H. [reverberatorium, Lat.] a chemical furnace, 
built cloſe all round, and covered at top, ſo as not to give vent tothe 
heat or flame, but to make it return or beat back to the bottom of 

To Rtve'rt [reverer, Fr. reverire, It. reverenciar, Sp. of reverer, 
Lat.] to reverence, to honour with an awful reſpect. 

To RE'verence, werb aft. [reverer. Fr. reverire. It. of reverexr, Lat! 
to honour or reſpect with veneration, to with reverence. 

RE'verENCE, Fr. [reverenza, It. reverencia, Sp. of reverentia, — 
1. Veneration, awful regard ; particularly with divines. 2. An awful 
regard for God, which renders us unwilling to do any thing which may 

end him. 3. Act of obeiſance, bow, courteſy. 4. Title of the cler- 


REVE- 


REV 


Revt'npucer {of reverence] one who reverences. 

Re'verend, Fr. reveren to, It. and Sp. of re verendut, Lat.] 1. Wor- 
thy to be reverenced and honoured. 2. The honorary title given to a 
clerzyman; right reverend, to biihops ; mf reverend, to archbuthops. 

Re"verexT, adj. [reverente, It. reverens, Lat.] expieſſing ſubmiſſion, 
teſtifying vencration. 

Revere'xTIAL, adv. [reverenticile, Fr. of reverence] aw ſul, reſpect- 
ful. expreiũng reverence, proceedii g from veneration. 

RrvkixkxrTlatlx, adv. [of roqurential] with thow of reverence. 

Re 'vERENTLY, «dv. reipecifully, au fully. 

Rr'veReR (ot revere) one who reveres, | 

Re'veries, Fr. [of ve ver, Fr. to rave or be light headed] idle con- 
ccit, looſe fancy. Sec Reverr. 

Reve'rsal. (of rewv?r/e] change of ſcntence. 

To Reve'rst, werb at. [reverſunr, Lat ] 1. To turn upſide down. 
2. To overturn, to ſubvert 3. Lo turn back. 4. Io contradict, re- 
peal or make void. To confirm or reverſe theſe iunpertect oblervations. 
Locke. $5. To turn to the contrary. 6. To put each in the place of the 
other. And rever/es even the diitinctions of good aud evil. Rogers. 7. 
o recall, to renew. Obſolete. | 
Lo Reverse, verb neut. [reverſum, of reverto, Lat.] to return. 


Sp:nfer. 
1 . Cre vert, Fr. rever/ro, It.] 1. Change, viciſſitude. 2. 
A contrary or oppoſite 

Reve'rst of @ Medal, the backſide, in oppoſition to the other, where 
the head or principal figure is. 

Reverst {in fencing] a back ſtroke. | 

Reve'rseD, part. at. of reverſe ; which ſee [revrrſas, Lat.] re- 
peated, made void. See DPrcaxks. | 

Reve'rsev ſin heraldry} turned back or upſide down. When a man 
bears in his eſcutcheon another revericd, it is a mark of his having ra- 
viſhed a maid or widow ; or that he has run away from his fovereign's 
banner: or when a man's own eſcutcheon is revericd entirely, it is a 
mark of his being a traitor. | X 

Reve 'rS1BLE, adj. Fr. [from reverſe] that may be reverſed. 

Reve'rsixG, or RI VES NG [in muſic] the inverting of the order 
of the pait+, or the placing of the higher part or trebic in the place of 
the lower part or bats. 


Reve'rsiox, Fr. [-iverfiore, It. of rwerſis, Lat. in common law] is 


a pollibility reſerved to a man's ſelf and his heirs, to have again lands or 


tenements, made over condinionally to others, upon the failing of ſuch 

conditions. | | 
Rx vrxstox [in rhetoric] a figure, the fame that in Greek is called 
ilirophe. 

1 — [in law] is alſo when an eſtate is poſſeſſed, which was 

parted for a time, ceaies, and is determined in the perſon to whom it was 

alienated, afligned or granted, and their heirs ; or eicctually re- 

turns to the donor, his heirs or affigns, waence it was derived. 2. 
The ſtate of being to be pollcticd after the death of the preſent poſſeſſor. 
3. Succeſſion. 4. "The right a perſon has to any inheritance or place ot 
profit, after the deceaſe of another. | 

Reversiox of Series [in algebra] a method of finding a natural number 

from its logarithm given; or the fine from its arch, or cac ordinate of an 
ellipſis from an area given to be cut off from any point zn the axis. 
EVE 'RSIONARY, adj. [of reverficr] to be enjoyed in ſucceiion. 

To Reve'sr, verb act. [reverto, Lat.] 1. To change, to turn to the 

contrary. 2. To reverberate, to beat back. | | 

ToReverr, verb ncut. [revertir, O. Fr.] to fall back, to return to 

its firſt owner, as an eſtate or honour does to the crown. 

Rev ar, ſ«b/t. {from the verb] return, recurrence: a muſical term. 

Reve'sTIBLE {of revert] that may be turned. | 

Rx vrar [reſveric, F.] looile muſing, irregular thought. Rewery is 
when ideas float in our mind, without any reflection or regard of the un- 

derſtanding. Lecce. | | 

To Reve'sr, vr af. [reveftir, revitir, Fr. of reveſtio, Lat.] 1. 

To 2 again. Seer. 2. Jo reinvelt, to vell again in a polſieſſion 
or office. 

Rxvs'sriak xv, or Reve'srey, . Ireuaſlio, Lat. to clothe again] 

the place in a church, where the church veitments are kept. | 

Revi'criOoN [reviiun, of revive, Lat.] return to lite. Without all 

of rewicti a. Brown. 
ro Revi'ci val, verb ad. [revitailker, Fr.] to furniſh with victuals 
in. | 
3 * xc [revitaillement, Fr.] the act of viQualling again. 
Revit'w [revar, — a ſecond looking over, or examination, fur- 
vey. See RaNsou, and read there, conſub/tantiality of, c. | 
Rev1ew, the ſhow or appcarance of a body of troops or ſoldiers 
ranged in form of battle, and afterwards made to file off, to ſee if the 
companies be compleat, or to receive their pay, Sc. 
| Bill of Riview {in the court of chancery} a bill taken out by licence 
of that court where the cauſe has been heard, aud the decree ſigned and 
inrolled; but ſome error in law appears in the body of the decree, or 
ſome new matter is diſcovered after the making of the decree. 

To Revie'w, verb ad. [:cvoir, Fr. revidere, It. reveer, Sp. of revi- 
dio, Lat,] 1. To look back. 2, To view again. I ſhall revrexv Sicilia, 
Shake/prare. 3. To re-examine, to conſider over again. 4. To ſur- 
vey, to overlook, to examine into the circumitances ot a body of troops. 

To Revr'iz [prob. of re and wilzs, Lat.] to reproach, io abuſe, to 
taunt or rail at. See Raca. 

Rev1'LE, u. ¶ from the verb] the act of reviling, reproach. Not 
uſed, but elegant. Milton. | 
: — {of vile] one who reviles or treats another contume- 


y. 

ReviriixcLy, adv. [of rewile] with reproach, in a contumelious 
manner. 

REvTZsAL [of reviſe] a review, or ſecond examination. 

To Revr'ss, verb ad. [revilur, fup. of revidee, Lat.] to review, to 
look over again. 

Revise [from the verb] 1. Review, re- examination. 2. [With 
Printers] a ſecond proof of a printed ſheet taken off the preſs, to exa- 
mine whether the faults, marked in the former by the corrector, have 
been amended. See Review. 


Revi'sza [of reviſe ; reviſeur, Fr.] one that reviſes, a ſuperinten- 


Ra vi'stox, Fr. review. 


To Revi'sir, werb ad. [reviſito, of reviſion, Lat. revifter, Fr. rivi- 
fare, It.] to vilit again. 


| unite or join together again thoſe things that have be 
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R E V 


W. e [of revive} recall frum a flate of languor, obl:ivion or c- 

To Revr've, verb nent. [rivivare, It. revixir, Sp. of re, acvin, and 
vive, Lat. to live. revivre, Fr.] 1. To return or come to life h. 2 
To return to vigour or fame. 

To Revive, verb a, 1. To bring to life again. 2. To raiſe from 
languor or oblivion. 3. Lo renew, to bring back :o the memory. 4 
Fo quicken, to rouſe. 5. [in chemiſtry} is to reſtoe a mixed body, 
—— 1 by {ult:, fulphers, Sc. ming'ed with it, to itz natu- 

R:vi'ver [of revive] that which revives. | 

Bill of Revi'vor {in the court of chancery] is where a bill has beer 
exhibited in chancery againſt one who antu eis; but before the cauſe is 
heard, or at leaſt before the decree is inralled, one of the parties dies: 
1 this bill muſt be _— to revive the proceedings, Ec. 

IvI'FICATE [revivificr, F * at. | 
ver or recall one to life — FFF 
A Lin chemiſtry] the act of calling to life. See To 


Revi'ving in law] a renewi 1 | 
been clan in law] 3 renowing of rents and afions, after they had 


o, mans r e Lat.] renewal of life. 
4 reid ee O things. def. dee BRAC 6 
— wie 4 9 - g5. Barnet. See Baacunaxs. 
NION Le amr. Fr.] the att of reuniting, rejuinizg. or cloſing 
together again; alſo the reconciliation of kriendltip that has been inter- 
rupted. Sce RESsUr EC TI on. 
217. 13 . 8 
loRe-uxt're, verb ad. Crenzir, Fr. ria niarr, It. cube, Sp.] t- 


eu disjoined or 


vais. 


ſeparated ; allo to reconcile perſots who have becn at 
Fo RE-UNITE, verb neat. to chere again, 
« * . 1 . 1 MN 8. * * 1. 
32 CABLE, Fr. { riwocabile, It. ol * Scuifidie, Lat.] 1. That may be 
ed. 2. Lnat may be repealed or reverted, 
Revo'caBuextss [of revecable] hablen ts to be revulel, repealed, 


Sc. quality of being revocable. 


* wy VOCATE, web att. {revicatum, of ree90, Lic.) w _ 70 
RI vocal tox, Fr. [ rivecat/ong, It. of -:x gti, Lat ] 1. The aft cf 
recalling, Rate oi being recalled. 3. The act ot revoking vs i<pealur, 
revertal. 8 5 
RevocaTion [in hw} the recallin, a thing that has been granted 
the revoking or annuiling a law. 5 

To Revs, vert ot. (erer, Fr. rivecare, It. re: car, Sp. 0 
revece, Lat. ] 1. lo repeil a lau, to make void an act or deed, to ta- 
verſe. 2. Lo check, to reprets. 3. 10 draw back. 

RevorxtwexrT [of reve} recall, repcal. 

ToRzo'Lt, verb neat. (rewolter, Er. rivaltarfe, It.] 1. To fall 
from one to another, to rit- again a prince or ſtate. 2. lo cn: 
nat in die. And cannot ſoon ret and change your nid. „ 
case. | 
Revo'tT, . [rew:lte Fr. viva. It. J rt. A deſertion, 2 changes 
ſides. 2. A revolter, one who change: lides: not uſed. You ing 
revoits. Shakeſpeare. 3. Groſs departure from duty. Your dau cy) 
hath made a giols rev2/r. Shakeſpeare. | : 

Revo'lTta [of rewult} a delerter. 2 renegade, one who change: 
fides, one who rites againit his ſovereign. | 

loRivoive, verb next. [rewe ee, Sp. of revelon, Lat.] 1. To per- 
form a revolution, to roll in a circle. 2. 10 tall in a regular courſe © 
changing pouetors, to devolve. . 

To Rxvotvr, verb act. 1. To roll any thing round. 2. To call abou 
in one's mind, to meditate on, to conſider. | 

ReEvo'ivixG, part. act. of rice; which ſee [reueluens, Lat.] ro! 
ling in mind, conſidering. A7/21, | | 

13 fart. nut. pertorming a revolution. 

RE vol. uv“ i0ox, Fr. CC e,, It. e, Sp. ofrevziata, Lat. 
1. "The act ot ruling or turning r und, rotanon in general, returning 
motion. 2. {In politics] a eat turn Or nene of government in 4 
country or late. 3. [n gent] the monon of any Agure round a 
fixed line, as an axis. 4. {in attrovon, ! ike period of a Rar, planet, 
comet, or other phenomenon ; or it courſe fon zuy of the zodiac 
poiuts till it return to the tame. 5. Space meaſured by fome revolu- 
tion. | | | 

Mean Rx vol ur ion A Plane? ine Aol, [in aftronomy}] is the 
return of the line of the mem motion of 2 planet tro. any point in the 
zodiuc to the ſame point 5g in. | | | 
© TrueREvoiuTtion E intle Zotiac {in aſtronomy] the return 
of the line of the motion of that pluuct, from any one point of the ſaid 
Circle to the ſame point again. | 

RevoLu'rioxtrs [of rewe/ztion) thoſe who approved of the great turn 
of aſſairs, after the audic.tion of king James. 

To Revo'mir, werb act. [of re and wut ; revemir, Fr.] to vomit 
again, to vomit up. | | 

Reve'rs10%, Fr. [of rev//o, Lat.] 1. The act of plucking back. 
2. {With phyſicians] is the turning of a violent flux of kumours from 
one part of the body to another, ether a neighbouring or oppoſite part. 

RevuLsion {in philojophy and divinity] 1ppoſes a part of ſome re. 
exiflent ſubjiance ſer off from the who'c, and forined into a Air ext. 
ence of its own: thus the Si, innigined tue human 10ul to be (awes- 
ragha) a revulfion from the /«/tazce (or clence) of Gov. And Teriid- 
lian tlie Montanift ſecni to have conceived in much the fame manner of 


our Lord's original produttion from the Father, as the reader will find 


under the words Houousia and Nicexs Council compared : Tho', in 
juſtice*to the latter, it ſhould be acknowledged, that the diſo nd ail 
ſuch groſs and corporeal ideas of divine generation. See Nice NE ( 
cil, and add, by the way of te to the whole, as follows ; * Or it the 
word, CKEATED, mutt be admitted upon fo dubious a teflin.ony as that 
of St. Athanafias, it will not mend the matter. Becauſe, on 74) upp 
fition, the fathers of that council have made it Here to attiom, the Sn 
have been [wxT5w] created; and yet they alloçed (with all antiquity ) 
that the Lord (:x740:) cxeareD Him the Bron G of his ways.“ 
Nay more, St. Hilary, and, | think, alſo EH tier hin, judged 
that term (created) to be the more proper, as it precludes the idea of 
any revz//ion from the FaTHER's SUBSTANCE, and indeed any poffion in 
God ſimilar to corporeal productious, and generativits, dec Crgare, 
and FirST-20RX of evrry Creature, | 


* 


10 4 Reuss. 


muſtered up for the com 


of his fortune 


— 


try his own fate; 


R H E 


Tin ite Lat.] 


back. 
the courſe of blood, which 


Rr vv'Ustvt, 


nc wy, 


hes out at one part, is turned another way, by the opening of a vein 


in medicine] is w 


in a remote or convenient place. 
. 
E WARD e and, I. 
2. cre, aſed — for puniſhment or recompenſe of evil. 
To Rewa'rD, werb af. [of ne and peanvian, Sax. from re and a- 
ward, to give in return. Sinner] 1. To give in return. They rewarded 
me evil for good. P/alms. 2. 
1 adj. [of reward] that is capable or worthy of being 
recompenſed. 
REwanxbzER [of reward] one that rewards. 
RW] ET [rent, Fr.] the lock of a gun. | 
Rx'wisu, letcherous, a term uſed of the jon of doves. 
To Rewo'rd, verb af. [of re and word] to repeat in the ſame 
words. 
Rey'caTE, 
ſends two members to parliament. 
RuaBa'kBARATE, adj. [rbabarbara, Lat.] tinctured with rhubarb. 
Evacuated by the ſenna, rhabarbarate, and fweet manna purgers. 
Floxer. | 


word 


| HaBDor'DEs Stare, Lat. a ſuture or ſeam of the ſkull, the ſagittal 
ſuture. 9. d. of the form of a rod. | | 


Ryanpo'LoGy Lean, of fat, a rod, and e., Gr. a diſ- 
courſe] the art of numbering or computing by Napier's rods or bones. 

Rua'mpomancy Cesar rn, of — a rod, and parne, Gr. 
divination] an ancient method of divination performed by means of rods 


Rua nb [Lea, Gr.] a rod or wand; alſo a meteor like a ſtrait 


Raa'cuis, Gr. [with anatomiſts] the ſpine of the back. | 

Ruacnisa"cra [of rachis, and aa, Gr. the gout ; with phyſicians] 
the gout in the ſpine, &c. g. d. the ſpine-gout. _ 
 Ruacur'T#, or RyacuiTz'1 {with anatomiſts] certain muſcles that 
lie over the back-bone. 3 ; ; 

Ruacnt'ris [pax Gr. ] the rickets, a diſeaſe in children. 

Ruaca'pes e or clefts in the hands, feet, lips, c. 
alſo ſores or ſmall ulcers in the fundament, &c. 

Rnacor'ves [payoudr;, Gr.] the third coat of the eye, otherwiſe cal. 
led the zwea txnica. by 3 

Rua uus, Lat. [pzwS#>, Gr.] the white bramble. 

Rua unus Catherticus, Lat. the buckthorn ſhrub. mY 

Rua'rpix, the part of a diviſion of a county in Wales before the con- 

„ containing four tenements ; as every gave/ contained four rhar- 
s, every town hip four gawels, and every manor . 

RuaxTE'res [with occuliſts] the internal corners of the eyes. 

Rua'yue [eagw. Gr.] the ſuture or ſeam of the ſkull-bone. &-. 

Ruaro'xTicun, Lat. [in medicine] a root that reſembles rhubarb, 
and nearly of the ſame virtues. 

Rna'ysopisT [of rhapſeds] a maker or compoſer of rhapſodies, one 
who writes without of one part upon another. But 
the learned author of the ad Theſarr. H. Stephan. &c. ſhews, 


or ſtaves. 


from Eu/tathius, that the ancients uſed the word in a good ſenſe, and ap- 


plied it in particular to writers of epic (or beraic) poems. 
1 [rhapfedie, Fr. rapſadia, It. rbagſadia, Lat. of pau%:a, 
ö * to 

— notious. without on natural connexion, 


ſing of ſome work; alſo a tedious and imper- 


tinent ſpinning out of a courſe, to little or no e; fo denomina- 
ted (as ſome ſay) of a contexture or a number of ver- i 
ſes, eſpecially Homer's poems, which were collected and digeſted into 


or breaking. 


Ruayso'powaxcy [of ad and harre, Gr.] an ancient kind of 
divination, performed by pitching on a paſſage of a poet at hazard, 
Sometimes they wrote ſeveral verſes of a poet on ſo many 
w per, or the like, ſhook them together in an urn, and 
accounted 
Sometimes they caſt dice on the table on which verſes were written, 
and that whereon the dye lodged contained the prediction. If this divi- 
fortes wirgiliant : of 
which Dr. Welkwoed gives us a moſt curious inſtance, — Charles 
the firſt, and lord Fal were both it ſcems at Oxford, when 
by this kind of augury ; upon which the king, opening the 
book, his eye fell on Dido's imprecation againſt /Encas; 
| 78 &c. | 
Dryden: Virgil, book 4th, 1. 881—893. 
And, what is no leſs remarkable, he adds, that his lordſhi 
in the king's look upon the occaſion, muſt 
„as unfortunately for himſelf, pi 
of his ſon Pallas, as tranſlated by the ſame hand; 7 
O Pallas ! thou haſt fail'd thy plighted word, 
gil, book 11th, I. 230—237; as Cited in Welkvood's memoirs, page 
90—92. 
Rur A [of pen, Gr. to flow, becauſe ſhe abounds with all manner of 
Rukana, or RnE'xIs [prypa, Gr.] that which is broken ; a rupture 
Rug c [with ſurgeons] the breaking or burſting of any part, as of 
RutTo'r1aNs, 2 ſect of heretics in the 4th century, who, as ſome 
, held that all heretics had reaſon on their fide. 
of ſpeaking copiouſly on any ſubject, not merely with propriety, but 
with al hs advantages of beauty and force, art and elegance. — 
Baker. 
RueTrO'RICAL, adj. [rbetorique, Fr. rettorice, It. retorico, Sp. of rhe- 


books by Piſiſtratus. 
and reckoning on it as a prediction of what was to happen. - 
— 
one, which was the lot. 
nation waNtaken from Virgil's works, it was 
lord Falkland, ro amuſe his majeſty, propoſed to him the making trial 
Yet let à race untam'd and 
ip, to divert 
that concern which 
paſſage in the eleventh book, where Evander laments 
To fight with caution, nor to tempt the ſword, c. Dryden's Fir- 
— ngp Cybele, the mother of the gods, according to the poets. 
See Cy E. ” 
a bone, the inner rim of the belly, the eye, &c. 
Rur“ rosie [ rhetorica ars, Lat. rhetorique, Fr. gnropuen, Gr.] the art 
mar teaches us to ſpeak proper, rhetoric inſtrufts to ſpeak elegantly. 
ecricus, Lat.] pertaining to rhetoric, eloquent, figurative. 


hs _—_ - —- —_— — 


o recompenſe, to repay for ſomething ſcience 


a borrough town of Surry, 24 miles from London. It rheum. 
to parli | 


1 in pharmacy] a medicinal compoſition, in 


| * Verſes [of gowader, Gr. a 


A Se hg 


RHY 


ado. [of rbetori al] with intent to move the pai 


RuxzTo'rICALLY, 
ſions, in a manner like an orator. 

RutTO'RICALNESs [of rhetorical] eloquence. | 
= RueTo'riCaTE, verb neat. [rbetericor, L. Lat.] to Flay the 
RugTorica'T10Nn5, terms of rhetoric ; alſo empty and unſound rea. 


RuzTonr'ciax, a. [rhetor, Lat. rhercricien, 


— Sp.] 1. One Fr. rettrico, It. . 


& 6 in, or Root ans, who teaches thy: 
; TYMOLOGY. 2. etics in K A. 
from their leader Rherius. — a _ 
Rug roaiciax, ad, ſuiting a maſter of rhetoric. 
Ruevun, Fr. [rhexma, Lat. of ih, of aw, Gr. 


to flow} a thin, C. 
humour occaſionally oozing out of the glands about the — 
throat. Quincy. 


Rurvna' ric. . [quaarad,, Gr.] proceeding from or troubled 
with rheum, or a peccant watry humour. 


Rusuxaricxxxss [of rhexmaric] the ſtate of being troubled with 


Ruev'maTi52 [rheumatifme, Fr. rheumatiſmas, Lat. groparuws., of 
pew, Gr. to flow] a wandering pain in the body, accompanied with wy 


vineſs, difficulty of motion, and ſometimes a fever, ſuppoſed proceed 
from 41 6.4 humours. 9 * 
Rut u'uv, [of rheum] full of ſharp moiſture. Dryden. 


Ruz'x1s, ka [puts of funf, Gr. I break} a rupture ic 
cornea of the eye. * — 
| 2 — Rad, 4 pony hn fathom, or twelve feet. 
NINE'NCHITES noſtril, and y, Gr. to in 
ſmall ſyringe to ſquirt modicinal liquors into che noſtrils. * 
—.— [with "on „ money. | 
HINO'CEROS [geg. the noſe, and ag, Gr. a horn 
large bealt in India, who has * on his front, and his fcin fu of 
wrinkles, like that of an elephant, with deep furrows, and fo hard that 
it can ſcarce be pierced with a ſword. | 
RuIxOCE“AICAL, adj. [of rhincceres] pertaining to, or like a rhino- 
ceros. 
Ruiza'cra r. Gr.] a ſurgeon's inſtrument to draw out a ſplin- 
ter, bone, 5 9. d. . — | 
Rnopvant'LEUM [poder Nes, Gr.] oil of roſes. 
EKR bt Radix, rote wort, a kind of herb. 
— — * 2 precious ſtone of a roſe · colour. 
no'btun Lignum, a wood that imells like roſes, growing is 
the iſland of Rhodes. * 
Ropopa'yuxt esd daD, Gr.] the roſe bay · tree. 
Ruonob x Dao [ gododudeer, Gr.] the roſe bay - tree. 
Rnows, /abft, [ „Fr. bambus, Lat. „Gr. in — 
a parallelogram or quadrilateral figure, having its four ſides equal, 
— rere oppo- 
0 ones. 
Ruo'upic, adj. [of bn] ſhaped like a rhomb. They are of a 
rhombic figure. Lon 


Ruo'msus [with ſurgeons] a ſort of bandage of rhomboidal 
Ruo'powel [polopunkcr, 825 the honey of roſes. — 
Ruo Do , Gr.] the roſe; a flower. £ 

which roſes are 


danger, (in bene = plane ths bear a leaf like a nettle, and a 
a | | 


ſew, and win, Gr. a verſe or ſong] a collection of divers flower like 


Ruonos accna' kun, ſugar of roſes. 

RuoposTA'cma [poder raya, Gr.] roſe-water. | ; 

— ſubft. [egg , Gr. rbombeide, Fr.] a figure approach - 
to 


HOMBOL'DAL, adj [of rhombeid] pertaining to the figure rhomboides, 
— fades — Gr. a four ſquare, reſemblirg a rhomb, and 


«33», Gr. form] is a four-fided figur:, whoſe oppoſite and oppo- 
ſite fides are equal, but is neither aeral nor re e | 
Ruounorpes, 2 — a m ſo called from 
its ſhape, reſembliug a rhomb; it lies under the cucullares, and ariſes 
fon dome kilns Ohm eftc uk, and four ſuperior of the back, 
and is inſerted fleſhy into the whole baſis of the ſcapula, which it draws 
forwards and a little upwards. 2 
Rno'usus ſin ſurgery] a ſort of bandage of a rhomboidal figure. 
 RromBus, is a four figure, whoſe ſides are equal and parallel, 
but the angles unequal. See RO. ; 
Ruo'xcuvs [gwxS,, Gr.] a ſnorting or ſnoring; alſo a ſneering at, 


or mocking; a icoff, flout, or jeer. 


_ Rxoxcar'soxaxr [rboachiſerns, Lat.] imitating the noiſe of ſno- 


club, which begins with a flen- 
1 boy of veiſcs 
an with monoſyllables, and were con- 


der tip, and grows and 
—— — . 2 
y longer to the laſt, which was the 


tained in words ing gr 
of all; IP 


Rno'yaLox Leah, Gr.] the water-lilly, ſo named becauſe its root 
reſembles a cluv. 


Raoro'GraPHERS [of gown, toys, worthlcſs things, Haſych. and yea- 
Ow, Gr. to write] — — who confined themſelves to low ſubjects, as 


animals, landſkips, ts, &c. But, V. B. Hefjchins alſo tells us, 
that the word res in Crock, ſignifies mixtures, or colours, ſuch as 


are of uſe to painters, diers, &c. or, as his learned editor conjeRures, 
the true ing to be, mixt colours.” 


RuvYPARO GRAPHER [ of yer wal filthy, and yea. 
Gr. to write] a writer of obſcene matters or trifles. ' 

Ruva's [gvas, Gr.] a diſeaſe in the eyes, that cauſes continual wa- 
tering ; a leſſening of the caruncula lac is. Brun. 

Ru vu, or RarTam [rhyibme, Fr. rhythmus, Lat. (c, Gr. = 


fing and build 
gmifcation, denoted no more than to 
Rim, with the ancient dcythians, ſignificd with a number, 

was in uſe with the Celtz, and almoſt all the Northern na- 


into Europe 
Saxon 


yet they are not ſo eſſential to it as ſome imagine. 
mon was of another opinion, and wrote his tranſlation of Horace's Art of 
Poetry in blank verſe ; and Mr. John Milton's Paradiſe Loff, which is 
the beſt — our tonge, is without rhyme. 

The y of our numbers appears not only from the moderns, but 
the ancientz; and Shakeſpeare, that wrote a hundred years ago, is an 
example —. — of our verſe, and the muſic of poetry, without 
the ornament of rhyme. (Sec Buaxk Yerſe.) But to be more explicit 
on the etymology of this word ; Heſychius firſt explains it by the word 
xa, which ſignifies a rule; and from thence, I think, by a very eaſy 
tranſition, it comes to ſignify in general onx EA, as oppoſed to i 
is 4 and from hence, ſome things in parti that are meaſured 
rule, ſuch as zumbers, whether in the poetic or rhetoric uſe ; for the true 
rhythmus belongs to both; and as ſuch the word is applied to them by 
the beit Greek writers. And for the ſame reaſon, as the ſteps, move- 
ments, and various attitudes of the dancer, are as truly meaſured by 
rule, and partake as really of order, as do either the pretic or rhetoric 
numbers; hence the word r5ythmus is applied by Ariſtotie to the baxcx. 
*The dancers, ſays he, make uſe of the rhythms without harmony (or 
the ſong”) meaning by the rhythmus a ſtop, movement, and attitude, 

ing by rule or meaſure. © for by theſe rhzthmi (ſays he) they 
exhibit by imitation certain manners, paſſions, and ations.” Arifter. 
de Arte Poetic, cap. 1. Hence alſo the word in phylic, is uſed to ex- 
preſs a _ pulſe, i. e. a pulſe moving by rule; and at length in the 
it degenerated into that we call by the name of rhyme; but 
meaning ſtill ſomething meaſurcd by rule; or the return of the ſame 
found upon the ear at the concluſion of two or more verſes. And by the 
way, as Ariflotle, in the ſame chapter, makes the word melia, in Greek, 
equi to mic either vocal or inſtrumental ; this may throw ſome 
—_— of the word melody ; 1 mean, as it relates (in its 
primary uſe) to that Kind of petic compolition which is accompanied with 
muſic, either vocal or inſtrumental. MrLopy ; and if any thing be 
there deficient, the reader, if he pleaſes, may rectify it from hence; 

ſee alſo the words, Frtr, Pranicnvs, c. 

It's neither Ru vu nor reaſon, 
That is, it is neither number nor reaſon. 


To Rare, werb nent. 1. To agree in ſound. And if they rhymd 


and rattÞd. all was well. Dryden. 2. To make verſes. Who rbym'd 


for hire and patroniz'd for pride. Pope. 
Ruy'mER, or — ang s one who makes rhymes; a 
poet, in contempt. Dennis. | 

Ruy'THMICAL, adj. [rythmigue, Fr. of rhythmicus, Lat. of oO, 
Gr.] being in rhyme, having 21 of one ſound to another. 

Ru vr Dosis, Lat. ¶eul-de, from gvks, Gr. a wrinkle ; with ſurgeons] 
NI OY Jer We Oe | 

HY'PTICA 


of gvx7w, Gr. to purge] ſcouring medicines for cleanſing 
away of filth. Co Ta chins to ſcour, or — 

RurY'Tumica {in ancient muſic] that branch of muſic that regulated 
the rhymes. | | 

RyTamoro'ta [gbuomnna, of e3®- and www, Gr. to 2 


oſ the muſical facultics, as they are called, that 
R1at., a piece of gold current at 10 ſhillings. In the firſt year fof 
king Henry VI. a pound weight of gold, of the old ſtandard, was, by 


indenture of the mint, coined into 45 rials, current at 10 ſhillings each, 
or 90 half rials at five ſhillings each. 
Ri'ais Farthings, which went at two ſhillings and fixpence in the 
time of Henry VIII. the golden rial was ordered to go at 11 ſhillings 
and three-pence; in the ſecond year of queen Eli „rials were 


coined at 15 ſhillings a- piece, when a pound weight of old ſtandard- 
old was to be coined into 48 rials. In the third year of king James I. 


e roſe-rials of gold were coined at 30 
rials at 15 ſhillings a-piece. | 
RianT, Fr. [of rire, * | | 
Rin [nubbe, Sax. ribbe, Du. and Ger.] 1. A ſide-bone of the body. 
2. [Wich archers] a hard gooſe - quill which lies between the fea- 
4 3. Any piece of timber, or other matter, which ſtrengthens the 


ſhilling» a- piece, and the ſpur- 


e. | 

RIAS of a Ship, are the timber of the futtocks, when the planks are 

ally Ine auſc they bend like the ribs of a human or other ani- 

mal . | 
138 fubſt. [ribauld, Fr. ribaldo, It.] a looſe, mean, brutal 

wretch, Spen/er. | | 

1 adj. [of ribaldo, It. a looſe fellow] debauched, ob- 


Ri'satony [ribaudir, O. Fr. ribalderia, It.] debauched, mean, bru- 
tal or obſcene talk. Bare-faced ribaldry. Dryden 

R1'BzaxD, or RIn cox [ruban, Fr.] a narrow 
ments of womens of h-ads, &c. 

R1'paed [of * Having ribs, furniſned with ribs. 2. Incloſed, 
as the body, by ri 

R1'sBLE-RABBLE (a corrupt reduplication of rab] a mob. 

R1'BBON, ſee Rinnarv. 

' Rinnon [in heraldry} is the 8th part of a bend; it is borne a little 


cut of from the outlines of the eſcutcheon: he beareth or, a ribbon 


To Rin-noasT, verb neut. [of rib and roaft] to beat or bang ſoundly; 
a burleſque word. 


R1'sss, Lat. [in botany] the currant buſk ; baſtard currants. 


woven filk for orna- 


by variety 


RID 

RreworT, ah. a 

Ric, denotes a „ rich, or valiant man; hence ¶ ric ſignifies 

itrong ; £Ztbelric, nobly powerful, Sc. to the fume ſenſe 2- 
Peolzcrates, Crato, Plutarchus, Opimins. Gibſon's Camden. | 

Rice [oryza, Lat. ris, Fr. %, It. arroz, Sp. cya. Du. and L. Ger. 
reti, H. Ger.] a fort of eſculent grain: its grains are dii in- 
to a panicle which are almoſt of an oval figure, and are covered with 2 
thick huſk, ſomewhat like barley. This grain is greatly cultivated in 
ws of the eaſtern —_— Miller. 4 

1'CERATE [in muſic books] a kind of extem vde or over- 
Rien [nyc, Sax. rug, Dan. ryck, Du. O. and L. Ger. tcich, H. Ger 
riche, Fr. ricco, It. rico, Sp.] 1. That has great incomes, abounding 
in money or poſſeſſions. 2. Valuable, ſplendid. 3. Having any in- 
gredients or qualities in a great quantity or degree. Sauces and ri. 4 
{pices are from India. Baker. 4. Fertile, truitful. Rich ſo- 
mould. 7. Philips. 
I'CHED, . [of rich] enriched. Obſolete. 

Ri'cues [richeſſe, Fr. ricchezza, It. ig., Sp. ryckdoma, Du. O ard 
L. Ger. reicktubm, H. Ger. 1. Wealth, money, or gicat poiletiiv:':, 
2. Splendid, * appearance. | 

Ri'cunonD, a gh town of the North-riding of Yorkſhire, 262 
miles from London. It gives title of duke to the n ble family of Lenos, 
* ſends two members to parliament. | 

I'CHLY, adj. [of rich] 1. Plentifully. 2. Wealthily, ſplendidly. 
3. Troly, A Arti an irunical — ab : 
Ri'cuntss [of rich] 1. Wealth. 2. Finery, iplerdor. 3. Frait- 
fulneſs + 1 or perfection of any quality. The re and 
colours. Sfeater. 5. Pampering qualities. The 546% 
r 1 

Rick, or Rees [hneac, Sax. rick, Du. and L. Ger } 1. A heap of 
— — hay gy _ — — from wet. Sce Rx. 2. K 

A corn or as pi gatherer. And make tmall ric&; of 
om. in the field. | "a an 4 | NE; MY 
Rr'cxers [paxzric, of paxz;, Gr. the back-bone} a diſeaſe common: 
children; a name given to the diſtemper at its appearance, by (li. 


to 
ſon. 
Rr'cxerrTy, adj. [of rickets] troubled with the rickets. 
Ri/crure [ri#ura, Lat.] a gaping. | 

RI“ CRT us, /t. a plant. Alia tc earth. : | 

To Riv, irreg. verb act. rv, pret. and par?, poſſ, [of ar wan, hneS- 
dan, Sax. revden, Du. tetten, Ger.] 1. To gain ground in walking, to 
diſpatch. 2. To fiee, w diſengage from, to clear, to diiengunber 3. 
To ſet free, to redeem. Rid n c and deliver me out of greut unte. 
Pſalms. 4. To drive away, to preſs aa ay, to deſtroy. Ah dcathime:: ! 
you have rid this ſweet young prince. Shakrſpeare. 

Rip. See ToRive. 


R1'ppaxcE [from rid] 1. Act of ridding or clearing places lit: red 
or encumbered. 2. Deliverance. 3. Diſcncumbrance, loſs of ;ome- 
thing one is glad to loſe, diſpatch. IS | | 
 RyYppts. See ToRive. 


To Rr'vvLe [of hpibvel, Sax.] 1. To ſiſt or ſeparate by a coa:(2 
fieve. 2. [Of anædan, Sax.] to explain riddles or hard — to 
ſolve, to unriddle. 

JOG verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ſpeak ambignouſly or 
0 y. 

RivbLe Crædel, Sax. tætzel, Ger. probably from rathen, Ger. to con- 
jecture. Some derive it from tatiſſa, Franciſ. a problem or parable ; and 
others from rathio, Goth. reaſon, from nzve, Sax. counſel] 1. An enig- 


ma, a hard queſtion, or a thing propoſed in obſcure and ambiguous 
terms. 2. Any thing puzzling in general. 3. [ Hnioddle, Sax.] a coarſe 
or 

— adv. [of riddle) in the manner of a riddle. See Spit 
and En1GMATICALLY. | 

To Rive, irreg. verb neut. 22D or rOve, irre. pret. I titte, Ger] 
RiD, or RIDDEN, irreg. part. fa. [geretien, Ger ] jaban. Sax. ryda, Su. 
ride, Dan. ryben, Du. O. and L. Ger. rciten, H. Ger. 1. To travel or 
be carried on a horſe. 2. To travel in any carriage, to be borne, nut to 
walk. 3. To be ſupported in motion. 4. To manage a hotſc. 5. To 
be on the water. Not able to ri it out with his gallies. Knollen. 6. 
To be ſupported by ſomething ſubſerviear. | | 

To Rive, verb ad. to manage inſolently at will. | 

Rive, of hazel or other wood, a whole clamp of ſnrip: growing out o? 

Ripe'av, Fr. a curtain or cover. | | 
 Riveau [in fortification] a ſmail elevation, of 2arth, extending itſelf 
lengthways, ſerving to cover a camp, cr add an advantage to à poſt ; 
alſo a ditch, the earth whereof is thrown upon its fide. 

R1'ptr [of ride] 1. One who is carried vn u horſe or in any vehicle. 
2. One who manages or breaks horſes. 3. An inſerted leaf, 
Ribs [in ſea language] large pieces ot timber, ſome in the hold, 
and others aloft, boked on the other timbers, to ſtrengthen them, when 
the ſhip is but weakly built 

Rice [hnigge, Sax. tig, Dan. rugge, Du. the back; hence Cerle- 
ridge, Waldridge, &c.) 1. The top of the back. 2. The rough 
top of any thing reſeribling the vertebræ of the back. 3. A fleep pro- 
tuberance. Part riſe in cryſtal wall or ridge direct. Milton. 4. The 
ground thrown up by the plough. 5. The top of a houſe that riſes to an 
acute angle. R:dge tiles or roof tiles. Maxon. | 

To Rino, verb act. {from the ſubſt] to form a ridge. 

R1'pces [in architecture] the ſpaces between the channels of timber 
or ſtone wrought. | 

Ricks [of a horſe's mouth] are wrinkles zu the roof, running from 
one ſide of the jaw to the other, with furrows between them 

R1'pGct-BaxD [of a horſe-harneſs] that part of it that run over ac: Þ:5 


his back. 


Ri'pcLIxG, or Ri'9cet [ſome derive it of ric with the dimi- 
nutive. Ainſworth, ot evis ryicula, Lat.] the male of any beait, mors 
eſpecially a ram that has been but half gelt. Dryden. 

R1'vcy, adj. [of ridge] riſing in a ridge. 

To Ri'vicuL, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to render ridicalous, tc 
make a may game of, to treat with contemptuou merrment, | 

Ri'vicuLe, Fr. [ridicalo, It. and Sp. of; ridiculum, Lat.] iuch ſort of 
wit as provokes laughter, jeſt, mockery. 

Rivi'cuLovs [ ridicule, Fr. ridiculo, It. of ; ,]. Lat] fit wo on 
laughed at, cauſing contemptuou: merzimert. 3 
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Kivi'criovsty, ado. [of ridiculews] in « manner worthy to be Ricnr Cirde —— projection of the ſphere] is a cir · 
, ane 


| lenghed at, impertinendy, Mp. 3 cle at right angles to the plane of projettion. 
| 1 of ridiculous] quality of being ridiculous. To Ricur one, werb a. to do him right or juſtice, to eftabliſh in 
| Roxy, part af. 2 ride] employed to travel a horſeback. potions rightly claimed, to relieve from w 


R1'o1xc, ſubf. [of ride] 1. A diſtrict viſited by an officer. 2. [In Riaur the Helm a ſea phraſe a direQion for the ſtee man 
Yorkſhire] ” Aiden of that country, of which there are three ridings, — in the nia - hip, TAS 
the Eait, Weſt, and North, | 2 1 GHTEOUS, a. [mlepire, . whence rigbtari/e in old authors 

R1i viz Clerk [in chancery] one of the fix clerks, who in his turn and righraviſely kate Filter] 1. Juſt, wah . virtuous, uncorrupt. 
for one year, keeps the comptrollment-books of all grants that paſs the 2. Equitable. I thy righteous doom will bleſs. Dryder. f 


reat ſeal.  Ri'onTteovs:y, adv. [of righteens] honeſtly, virtuouſiy. Athens dic 
, R:i'vixG-coaT, ſubſp. 1 a coat to keep out the wea- rig vena decidc. * ] : 7 did 
ther, commonly uſed in travelling. UGHTEOUSNESS ireneyre, Sax. ] juſti 1 
n — and 2:od] a hood worn by women 4 — 5 A 2 honeſty, virtue, 
when they travel, to out the wet. GuTrU!., adj. [nibepull, Sax.] 1. Having tle ap} * 
K 1E, 2 an # un oa 2. Honett, juſt, virtuous. right or juſt claim 
Rio r ro, It. an entertainment of ſinging, muſic, &c. an opera, or Ri'caTFuLLY, adv. [of rightful] ding to juftice. 
part of it. . f Ri currurxess [of rightful] moral rectitude. 
Ri'EnM County, is the place appointed by the ſheriff (after his court 1s RicntLy, adv. [of right] 1. Properly, according to truth, not er- 
ended] for the reception of the king's money. roneouſly. He underſtands the words rightly. Locke. 2. Honeftl 


ws 11 N . 2. Op- 
Rir k, adj. „Sax. riif, Du.] frequent, common, prevailing, rightly. You may be rightly juſt. Shakeprare. 3. Exactly. Should 
22 12 — only uſed of epidemical diſtempers. grant, thou didit not rightly fee. Dryden. | traitly, directly. We 
R!'FELY, adv. [of rife] prevalently, with abundance. wiſh one end ; but differ in order and way leadeth rightly to that 
R1'yexess [of rife; ſupene pre, Sax.] 72 commonneſs, end. /cham. 5. Truly, naturally, i 
abundance. The great rifeneſs of carbuncles. Arbuthnot. | „ Rr'curxess [nihenerre, Sax. ] 1. Conformity to truth, exemption 
Ri're-nary [probably of re: Sax. an old coat, according to Min- from being wrong. To be aſſured of the 2 of his conſcience. 


a” ny or titten taten, Du. a mangle] dreg, ſcum, the refuſe of _ 2. Straightneſs, not crookedneſs. e rightneſs of the linc. 
ings, Ec. wm acon. | | 
| o Ri IE [of neapian, Sax. er, rifir, O. Fr. rijflen, Du.] to R1'c1D, adj. [rigide, Fr. r:gido, It. rigidus, Lat.] 1. Stiff, not to be 
under, to md to rob. ＋ bent. 2. Intlexible, exact as to the obſervation of rules and diſcipline ; 
en fof rife] robber, plunderer. 8 | : ſtrict, auſtere, ſevere. As rigid huſbands jealous are. Denbam. 3- Sharp, 
R1'rixc, or REIM [of raffier, O. Fr.] a ſort of gaming, when cruel. | 


a certain ſet of perſons lay down a ſtake of money againſt a piece of Ricr'v1TY, or Ri'cipxess [of rigid, or rigidite, Fr. rigidira, It. of 


late or other thing, and he who throws moſt upon the dice takes it. rigiditas, Lat ] 1. Severity, ſtrictneſs; as, a r:gidiry or rigidue/; in mili 
— Rarrrk. py 3 — CO. 3 — re 12 | =. Fahy, + — 
Rirr, /ub/. [from ie] a cliſt, chink, or crack, a breach, a ima caty nor airy elegance. i f rigidity, and conſequent] | 
flie or 6 ft ] naturalneſs thin gracefulneſs. Wotton. 4. [In phyſics] a — iy 


N. B. As the word rift is plainly deduced from the verb, to rive, it neſs, or that kind of hardneſs, ſuppoſed to ariſe from the mutual indent... 
appears from hence that its erxzzo/ogy is of the ſame claſs or kind, with tion of tue component particles, within one another; it is oppoſite to 
the words ebrife, ſorift. firift, cleft, &c. all being noun ſubſtantives of the ductility and mallcability, Ec. | | 
ſame import with the reſpective verbs, from which they are derived. Rv, adv. {of rigid] 1. Stiſfly, without pliancy. 2. Severely, 

To Rir r. verb ad. [of heapian, Sax. to ſnatch] 1. To iplit, tocleave, 1nflexibly. 2 es 
On rifted racks. Pepe. | __ Rr'c:pxrss [of rigid] ſeverity, inflexibility. See Ricibirv. | 

To Rirr, verb neat. 1. To burſt, to open. 2. [ Ræver, riffver, Dan. RISTZT [egal. Fr.] any ſquare, flat, thin piece of wood, like theſe 
to belch, to break wind. | which are defigned for making the frames of ſmall pictures, before they 

Riers [in horſes] a diſeaſe, when corruption is lodged in the palate are moulded. Aaron. 
of the mouth. Rr'cttrs [with printers] thin flices or plates of wood ſet between 

Ric, ai. Rig, ridge, ſeem to ag” do top of a hill falling on each verſes in poetry; or furniture to enlarge or leſſen margins. 
fide, from the Sax. hnixx, and the Iflandic hriggur, both fignifying a R1'cor., ſub. a circle. It is uſed in Shakeſpeare for a diadem. 
| back. Gib/ex's Camden. tb nog Fr. rigore, It. of rigor, Sp. and Lat.] 1. A great 

Ric. 1. A horſe who is half caſtrated, and yet he has gotten a colt. cold ſtiffneſs. 2. A ſhaking of the ſkin and muſcles of the whole body, 
2. [prob. of rin, Lat. laughing] a ramping, wanton girl: An old accompanied with chillneſs, or a convulfive ſhuddering, with ſenſe of 
for a whore. 3. [With the vulgar] game, diverlion, ſport, fun. cold. The riger or cold fit in the _— of a fever. Arbathnot. 3. 
To Ric, verb 4d. [of rig or ridge, the back] 1. To dreſs, to accou- Severity of manners and ——— 8, harſhneſs, the utmoſt ex- 


tre. 2. To rig aleut ; to ramp or be wanton and friſky. tremity, want of condeſcenſion to others. 4. Severity of conduct. With 
To Ric 2 Ship [a fea ] to furniſh it with tackling. | all the rigor and auſterity of a capuchin. Addiſon. 5. Strifineſs, una- 
Ricapoo's {riguden, F. a French dance, performed in figures by a ba ted exactneſs. According to philoſophical riger. Glarwille. 6. Fury, 
man and a woman. | rage. He at his foe with furious rigor ſmites. Spenſer. 7. Hardneſ:, 


Rica'T10N [rigatio, Lat.] the at of ſprinkling or moiſtening any 2 2 not ſoftneſs. The ſtones the riger of their kind expe]. 


4 [of rig] that ri dreſſes 1 adj. [ri Lat. ri Fr. rigoroſe, It. riguroſi | 
i'cGer [of rig] one that rigs or "We | „ adj. Lat. riger, Fr. nn 
Ri oc ix, 1. {of rig) al the which belong to any part of a full of rigor, over b no whit abating. Are theſe RR, 
ſhip, but more eſpecially thoſe which belong to the matts and yards, the and rigerous. Rogers. 

ils or tackling. i | R1'coroUSLY, adv. [of rigerons] without tenderneſs or mitigation, 

R1'c6154, adj. [of rig, a whore] wanton, whoriſh. harſhly, ſeverely. ; 

To R1'ccLE, verb next. [properly to aurigg ie] to move backward and R1'corxousxess [of rigerens] fullneſs of rigour, over harſhnefs, ſeve- 
forward, as ſhrinking from pain. rity. : 

Richr. adj. [pike, Sax. ratt, Su. rette, Dan. rcot, Du. O. and L. R111 [prob. a contraction of ri uulur, Lat.] a rivulet, à little ſtream or 
Ger. techt, H. Ger. droit, Fr. dritto, ritto, It. derech, Sp, recbur, Lat.] brook. | 
1. Strait, not crooked 2. Equitable, honeſt, or juſt. 3. 7 — To RiLL, Terb neut. [from — to run in a ſmall ſtream. Prior. 
ſuitable, not erroneous, not wrong. 4. Not miſtaken, j — R1'LLET, Act. [corrupted from 7iwalet] a ſmall ſtream. Delivering 
according to the truth of ns, ou are right. Shakeſpeare. 5. Happy, a little freſh riliet into the ſea. Carew. » | 
convenient. The lady has diappointed on the right fide. Addi/ox. Riu [hma, Sax.] 1. The border, margin, or edge of any thing. 2. 
6. Not left. 7. Perpendicular. : : That which encircles any thing elſe. 

R1G tt, interj. An expreſſion of approbation. Right, cries his lord- Ra, Lat. 1. A rift, cleft, or chink, 2. [With fi ] a fiſſure 
ſup. Pee. 5 3 or cleft of a bone. 3. [In anatomy] a narrow aperture of a ſmall cavity 
Ricur, adv. 1. Properly, exactly, according to truth. To under- under the fornix, opening into the infundibulum ; called alſo the thi 

fand political power right. Lale. 2. In a direct line. Let thine eyes ventricle of the brain. | 
look right on. Proverbs. 3. In * degree, very: Now obſolete. Riz Thrime, Sax] 1. A hoar-froft, a miſt, which dif. 
| gat me to my Lord right humbly. P/alms. 4. It is ftill uſed in titles; ſolves gradually by the heat of the ſun. 2. [Rima, Lat.] a hole, a 
a>, right honourable, right reverend. chink. They contract the rime or chink of their larynx. Brown. 
Ricur, /ulft. 1. Juſtice, not wrong. Do the Turks this right. Bacen, Io Rive, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to freeze with hoar-froſt. 
2. Freedom from error. 3. Juſt claim. 4. That which juſtly belongs R1i'men [of pune, Sax. i. e. a pomegranate] was the chief god of 
to one. 5. Property, intereſt. 6. Authority, power, — Damaſcus, where he had a famous temple. He held out in his right 
God hath a ſovereign right over us, as we are his creatures. Tiiligon. 7. hand a pomegranate, to ſhew he was the protector of that people, wh 
Immunity. To defend eir own rights and liberties. Clarendon. 8. The bore a pomegranate in their coat of arms, f. e. the Caphtorims ; and it 
ide or hand not left. g. To rights; an adverbial expreſſion. In a direct is very probable was the fame that ſome authors call ] Cafſhus, who 
line, firaight. The whole tract ſinks down 2 „ig into the abyſs. was adored on the confines of mount Caffius, which was near Da- 
| Woodward. 10. To rights; adverbially. Deliverance from error. 10 maſcus. I 
inform them and ſet them te rights. 11. Privilege. In ſtrictneſ of To RrwuPLie, verb af. to pucker, to contract into wrinkles. 
what is due to every relation, whether divize or human ; as in Rrauy, adj. [of bpame, Sax.] miſty, hazy, foggy. Thick, foggy, 
at noble couplet, rimy. Harvey. | 
JusT1CE her equal jcale aloft yy = RIMO“sITY [rimoſitas, Lat.] fullneſs of chinks or cleſts. | 
And RicuTs both human and divine the weighs. Table of Cebes, Riuu'LA Laryngis [in anatomy] the orifice of the larynx covered by 
Rien ſin law} any title or claim, by virtue of a condition, mort- the epiglottis, leſt any of the ſhould fall down. 
gage, &c. Rixa'vs ſin anatomy] a muſcle of the noſe, otherwiſe called naſalis. 
aur Angle [in geometry] is an angle, one of whoſe legs ſtands To Rixo, verb act. [of pundan, Sax.] to take off the rind. | 
exactly upright upon the other, leaning no more one way than the Rix» [yind, Sax. rinde, Du. and 1 the ſkin of any fruit that 
other. : may be pared off, as of an orange, apple, , huſk. Others whoſe 
RicnT Angled _ ſin geometry] a figure, the ſides of which are fruit burniſhed with golden rind. Milton. 
— | 


at right angles, or perpendicular one to another. Rixd [with botaniſts] the ble or inner bark of trees, or that ſoft, 
R:cnr-fugled Triangle [im geometry] a triangle which has one right whitiſh, juicy ſubſtance, which adheres immediately to the wood. 

angle. ; f | Ri'xpy [of rind] having a rind, i. . a ſkin to be pared, off, as 
R:cur Line [in geometry] a line that lies equally between its points, ſome fruits. 

without bending or turning one way or other. Rix [of hying, Sax. ting, Su. Dan. Du. and Ger. ] 1. A circle, a 
Ricyr Sphere [in aſtronomy] ſuch a potition of a ſphere, that it has circular line. 2. A circle of gold, or any other matter worn, as an or- 

the poles of the world in its horizon, and the cquator in its zenith. nament on the finger. 3. A circle of metal to hold aoy thing by. 4- 


A 
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A circular courſe. 5. A circle made by perſons ſtanding round. 6. A 


of any kind. ”Y ring 7 acclamations. Bacon. 

To Rix. v ad. rung, rang, pre?. rung, t1 of pun an, 
Sax.] 1. To cauſe a ſound, by Arik 3 2 —— 
body. 2. [From ring] to encircle as with a ring, 3. Lo fit with 
rings. Jo reftrain a hog from rooting by a ring in his noſe. Mortimer. 

To Rixg. werb next. 1. Lo ſound as a bell, or other ſonorous me- 
tal. 2. Lo practiſe the art of making muſic with bells. 3. To ſound, 
to reſound. The particular ringing end in gold. Locke. 4. To utter 
es a bell. $5. To umkle. My ears ſtill ring with noiſe. Swift. 6. To 
be filled with a report. That epicurean rabble whom the whole nation 
ſo rings of. South. 

Rix c of an Ancher, that part of it to which the cable is faſtened. 

Rixcs J Gun, are circles of metal, and are the baſe ring, the re-in- 
forced rings, trunnion ring, cornice ring, and muzzle ring. 

R:ixc-Be{e: [in a ſhip} 1ron-pins, which ſerve to faſten the planks. 

Rixg- Rare [m a horſe} a hard, callous ſubſtance growing in the 
hollow circle of the little paſtern, above the coronet. 

Rix c- Dove [chingcibuyve, Ger. ] wood-pigeons. 

R1'xcrr {of ring] one who rings. 

Rixc-Head, an inſtrument for ſtretching woollen-cloth. 

Rix Leader, a perſon who is the head of a riotous body. 

R1'xcLET, ſatf. [from ring, with a diminutive termination] 1. A lit- 
tle ring. And gold the ri»g/e/s that command the door. Pope. 2. A 
circle. To dance our ring{ccs to the whiſtling wind. Shakeſpeare 3. A 
curl. Miltcn. 

Rix of Saturn [with aſtronomer:] a ſolid circular arch and plane, 
like the horizon of an artificial globe, which entirely encompaſics that 
planet, but does not touch it in any part. | 

Rixc-Streaked, adj. [of ring and freaked, ſaid of cattle] marked on 
the hair or ſkin with round freaks. 5s | 

Rinxc-Tatil, a kind of kite, with a whitiſh tail. 

Rix c- all [with hunters] a round walk. 

Rixc-Worrmn, a kind of diſeaſe, a circular tetter. | LI 

To Rixsx, verb ad. [renſe, Dan. and Su. rinſer, Fr. from rein, Ger. 
clean] 1. To waſh, to cleanſe by waſhing. 2. To waih lightly, to 
waſh the ſoapineſs out of linen, after the lathers. | 

Rr1'xsen [of rinſe] one that rinſes or wathes. | | 

R1'or [Criste, O. Fr. riotta, It.] 1. Excci:, luxury, debauchery, wild 
and looſe merriment; as fircly portray'd by, 

See! Lewpxess y- æern' d her boſom bares; | 

Sce! Rior her /rxurious dt prepares. Table of Cobes. 
2. Uproar, revel-rout, tumult. 3. To run riet; to act or move with- 
out controul. L*Eftrange. 
 Rior ſin law] the forcible doing any unlawful! thing, by three or 
more perſons bled together for that purpoſe. 

To Rr'ort, werh nent. [rioter, O. Fr. ricttare, It.] 1. To raiſe a ſedi- 
tion or uproar. 2. To live riotouſly, to revel. Not in ri9ting and 
drunkenneis. Romans. 3. To luxuriate, to be tumultuous. No pulſe 
that riots, and no blood that glows. Pepe. 4. To feaſt luxuriouſly. 

Rro715, ſubſ. [of riat] difloloteneſs, luxury; obſolete. 

Rrorovs [ritexx, O. Fr. of rica, barb. Lat. or of proghachd, Brit. 
according to Baxter] 1. Given to luxury, lewd, diſorderly, licentioaſly 
| feftive. 2. That makes a riot, tumultuous, ſeditious. 

Rrorovst v, adv. [of rioters] 1. With licentious luxury and feſtivity. 
2. Luxucioufly, lewdly. 3. Tumul:uouſly. 

RroTousxtss [of r:ot:us] the ſtate of being riotous. 

To Riv, verb act. ¶hipan, Sax. ] 1. To cut up, to tear, to cut aſun- 
der by a continued act of a knife or other inftrument. 2. To take away 
by cutting. 3. To diſcloſe, to ſearch our. 

Rur {pupe, Sax. ryp, Du. O. and L. Ger. reiff, H. Ger.] 1. Come 
to maturity, as fruits, &c. 2. Reſembling the ripeneſs of fruits. 
Complete, proper for uſe. 4. Advanced to the height of any quality? 
O early rize! Dryden. 5. Finiſhed, conſummaie. 6. Brought to the 
point of taking effect, fully matured. Thin 
Au n. 7. Fully qualified by a grad 
heav'n. Dr;den. 

To Rirr, or To M' rr x, verb neat. [pipian, Sax.) to grow to ma- 
tarity, to grow | | 

To — tn To R!//pex, verb af. to make ripe. And ripen d the 
— Peruvian mine. adlſon. : | 
 RrY'vpeLy, adv. fot ripe] maturely. 

Rerrxexs [in piyfic] a fort of 
_ raxtja in Latin. l 
RNi'rrrss [puipenerpe, Sax.] 1. Maturity, the ſtate of being ripe. 2. 

Full growth. 1 perfection, utmoſt degree. 4. — 

alification. | | | 

Rre1exs [of riþa, a bank or ſhoar, or of ripp, Lat. a baſket to carry 
_ fiſh, Ec. in] men who bring fiſh from the ſea · coaſts to ſell in the inland 
arts, the _ as + wy TIM | Sy 

R' rrra, abt. one w or tears. | 

To RED 1. be. to lave os wt lightly over, as the ſurface 
of the ſea over the ſurface of the ſand, to fret on the ſuriace. 

To RryvLie Flax, verb act. to rub or wipe off the ſced-veſlels, on a 
fort of inſtrument with iron teeth for that purpoſe. 

R1'eyox, a borough town of tue Weſtriding of Yorkſhire, 190 miles 

from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Rrer, part. pal. [of rip; nypx, Sax. ] unſewed, cut open. 

Risaca'LLUM, white arſenic, or rats-bane. 

To Risr, irr. verb neut. {[apupan, Sax. reiſe, Dan. ryſen, Du. rose, 
irr. fret. tetſe, Du. 15Ex, zrr. part. pof gereclen, Du.] 1. To get up 
from reſt. 2. To ſpring vp, to proceed or come from. 3. To grow 
up, to an ere poſture. I have ſeen her ri from her bed. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To get up from a fall. 
Some rie by fin, and ſome by virtue fall. Shatsſpeare. C. to ſwell, to 

up from one's ſear, or from bed. 7. To aſcend, to move upwards. 

To break out from below the horizon, as the ſun, moon, or any 
ſtar. 9. To take beginning, to come into notice. 10. To begin to act. 
High winds began to ri/e. Milton. 11. To appear in view. That every 
thing he deſcribes may immcdiately — itſelf, and ri/e up to the 
— view. Allien. 12. To change a ſtation, to quit a ſiege. 
13. To be excited or preduced. A thought roſe in me. Speclator. 14. 
To make inſurrections or military commotions. At our heels all hell 
ſhould riſe. Mitten. 15. To be rouſed, to be excited to action. Who 

Ne 76. 


were juſt ripe tor a war. 
improvement. Ripe for 
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number of bel!s harmonically tuned ; as, a ring of bells. 3. A ſound tack. 


topical remedies, called alſo zatu-. 


5. To obtain height of rank or fortune. 


RIV 


will ie up for me againſt evil doers. P/o/ms. 15. To make bone a7. 
If any man hate his neighbour, le in wait and > up agu 
him, and ſmite him mortally. Dent 17. Vo grow more or 
greater in any reſpect. The great duke 7/7; on them in his demands. 
Addiſon. 18. To increaſe in price. 19. To be improved. 20. To 
elevate the ſtyle. 21. To be revived from death. 22. Lo cone by 
23. To be elevated in ſituation. A houſe we faw upon a 
Alisa. 
Risg, /ub/. [from the verb] 1. The act of riſing ; as, the ri, of the 
tide we all ſaw. 2. The act of mounting from the ground. 3. E- 
ruption, aſcent. There is a ſudden 7i/c of water. Pacer. 4. Place that 
favours mounting aloft. So it affords but a fit ri/e for the preſeut pur- 
« Lecke 5. Preſerment, elevated place. 6. Appearance of the 
an, moon, or a ſtar in the calt. aller. 7. Increaic in any reſpect. 
8. Increaſe of price. 9. Beginning, original cauſe, occafion. 10. In- 
creaſe of found. 11. The head or ſpring of a river, &c. 
R1'stx. See To Risk. 
Ri'sEA [of %] one who riſes. 


RisiBYLITY, or Riv1BL.ExtsSS [riftilita;, Lat. Lil, Fr.] lauch- 
og Ry, capablenets of — 8 n 
_ RrYsIBLE, Fr. [it, Lat.] 1. Capable of laughing. It has been 


made the definition of u an that he 
2. Exciting laughter, ridiculous. 

Rrs1xc, yeaſt or barm. 

Ris1xe in the Boay [in cattle] a diſcaſe. 

Risixe of the n, its appearing above the howizon 

Risixe Tixbers [m a ip] the hook: place: on the Rosl,  olled, 
becauſe according to their gradual rifing ; fo in ike anner her lane 
_ run riſe, — the Pat floor. | 

_R1'sinGs [in a ſhip] are thoſe thicl Plan, which gh bfore ind be 

hird, on both a ores the end; 0 the beams wnd tie ber of the 
ſccond deck to the third deck, holt deck, and quarter deck 5; w that 
the timbers of the deck bear on them at both ends by the iides of the 


is 11ſeble. Governmrt of the Tengue. 


ip. 
Ris, or Risque Lene, Fr. rifco, It. ic ge, Sp.] havard, venture, 
peril, danger, chance ol harm. | 

To Risx, or To run a Risk, werb act. {rifqucr, Fr. arriichiarr, I.] to 
venture, to hazard, to endanger. | 

R1'sxer [of %] one who rifks. 

Risvs Sardonicus, Lat. {with phyſicians] a conttadion of carl ja, 
or a convulſive kind of grinning, cauſed by a contraction of th 1nutcles 
on both ſid:s of the mouth. | | 

Rirs {rie, Fr. rita, It. and Sp. of rita, Lat.] an order or rule to 
be Obſerved upon folemn occaſions, church ceremonics, © he, ent 
rites and culloms of the church.” Ferber. St. CyyPeriny, in is tier 
to Pompeins, which he wrote avainlt pops Si. tells us to thi oct, 
that he acknowledged no cutioms 5, of DIVINE aUTHORT, and 
as ſuch obligatory upon us, except what ar commanded ir the ('+/ LL, 
or in the As, and £ziſtles of the apoſlles. Cr yr. Ed. F.. 327. 


But St. Bad, who ii uriſhed fo late a+ th. latte: part of i. 4th 
century, when charged with ion watign po: its introdut ing tuing 
like our medern 4:x2/-gy unto his church, fupports nimielt (for ang of 


better arguments) on certain „ 1rd 15/15 » hich he ſuppoles © have 
been tranſmitted from the e fuch 2 the turning to the Eff in 
prayer, the trine immerſion, tic itigring with the fign of the ,. and 
anointing the baptiſed with conſecrnt:d il; all which (if fc. ad- 
vanced) ſhews him to have been no great maſller of antiquity. And 
when adding with reference to ti e ec, & yay Twro apy So. Kc. 
7. e. we are not COXTENTED with what the g Ye and opgter 1:.ive dcli- 
vered ; but ſuperad many other expreſſions, r e exwm7rz eee 79 
par nies Txy Nu, i. e. As containing a rity force [ virtue or efhcacy} 
with reſpect to the ordinance. He gives us, in effect, a ſufficient ſpe- 


3. cimen of that ſuperſtition wnich had now gat footing in the chriſtian 


world; and which the whole body of the Funn fo generouſly op- 

poſed. Baſil. de Spiritũ, Tom. II. der EusontAxs, IX TERToLA- 
Tion, Cararus valaxs, Ajco/ir Cox s NTC TIA, and Eucuaklsr, 
compared with BayTizz and Rłrc NEA ATIOx. | | 

RiTERXE'LLo, It. [in muſic buoks} the burthen of-a ſong, repeating 
the fix notes at the end of a ſong, or a couplet ot verſes at the end of a 
ſtanza. | | 

RI“ TAL, adj. Crituel, Fr. ritual, Sp. ritzate, It. and Lat.] ſolemnly 
ceremonious, done according to {ome religious in!titunan. 

RI“ TAL, ſub/. [from the adj. ] a church- bock. duc&ing the order 
and manner of the ceremonics to be obſerved in the celebration of divine 
ſervice, in a particular church, diocciz, O.. | | 

R!/TvaLisr [of ritual} one {killed in the titus, a Cickler for cere- 
monies in religious worſhip. | | . 

RI vac, ſatft. Fr. 1. A bank, acct; not in uſe, 2. A toll anti- 
ently paid to the king, in ſome rivers, for the patlage of boats therein. 

Ri'val, /. Fr. and Sp. (i, Ic, „Hin, Lat.] 1. A term of 
relation applied to two perſons who have the laiac pretentions, a compe- 
titor in general. 2. A competitor, eſpecially in love affairs. 

RI“ VAL, adj. ſtanding in competition. miking the ſame claim. 

To Ri'var, verb act. {rom the fubit.] 1. Io oppoſe, to ſtand in 
competition with another. 2. To endeavour, to equal or excel. 

To R val, verb neut. to be competitors; not in uſe. 

Riva'LiTY, Rival xv, or R“ v ANT [rivalitas, Lat. rr malte, 
rivaiita. It.] rivalſhip, competition. 

Ri“valsfir [of rival] the ſtate or character of a rival. | 

To Rive, irr. verb ad. [ riſfeo, Dan. ryſwa, Su. pype, Sax. broken, 
rijeven, Du. river, Fr. to drive; KEN, irr. part. paſ}.] to cleave atun- 
der or in pieces, to divide by ſome blunt inftrument. 

To Rive, verb nut. to be ſplit by force. Freeitone isi, it 
and breaks. Wrodaward. | | 

To Rr'vei, verb act. [ ʒepipled, Sax. corrugated] to contract an 
thing into wrinkles. Dryden. | 

Rr'ven, part. paß. of ride; which ſee. His riv'n arms. Meter. 

Rrver ſof ibn, Lat. ix iere, Fr. rivicra, It. g, Sp | A cam 
or current of freſh water, flowing in a bed or channel, fron: a forrce vr 
ſpring into the ſea ; it is bigger than a broot. a 

Rivx “ND AO, /ubft. a crocodile. A name given by MAI. t d 
king of Egypt. 

Rrvercon, ſub. tutelary deity of a rive: 

Ri'vzRrmorse, . the hippopotauws 


10 U 


Fr. 


ROB 


Ri'ver, g. [river, Fr. to break the point of a thing, to drive] a ri- 
vetted nail, an won peg or pin ſaſtened at both ends. . 

To Rr'vty, verb att. __ Fr. -:badine, It.] 1. To faſten a rivet 
8 iron peg into a cavity, Cc. 2. To faſten ſtrongly, to make immovea- 


Rrvuetes {un ruiſtau, Fr. of rivalus, Lat.] a little river, a brook. 
Rixa 10 , Lat. the act of ſcolding or brawling. 
Rix-v0'tt a, a German coin, worth about tour ſkillings and fix- 
e Sterling. a + 
_—_— [t;:eoce, Sax. reuget, Fr. probably from the redneſs of its 
gills, r27i/z;, Lat. red haired] a kind of fiſh. 
Roav (Fond, of pidan, Sax. to ride, rade, Fr.] 1. A high way to 
travel in, a path. 2. [ Rade, Fr. reede, Du. rhede, Ger. with failors] a 
lace tit for anchorage, at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, and ſheltered 
m the winds ; where ſhips uſually moor, and wait for a wind or tide, 
either to carry them into the harbour, or to ſet ſail out to ſea. 3. Inrode, 
incurſion. He was, by the former read into the country, become fa- 
mous. Arellet. 4. Journey. The word ſeems, in this ſenſe at leaſt, to 
he derived from rade, preter. of ride. 
A Rod Road, a broad, high road. 
Natural Road, is one, which has been frequented for a * ſucceſ- 
fon of time, and ſubſiſts with little expence by reaſon of its diſpoſition, 


Se. 

Artificial Roan, is one made by the labour of the hand, either of 
earth or maſonry. 

Paliic Ronb, any common road, military or royal. The fame as 
grand road. | | 
Military Roap, a grand road inted for the marching of armies, 
ſuch as were made by the Romans in England, as Watling-ſtreet, Ermi- 
rage-flrect, &c. | | 

Double Roa ps, ſuch as were made by the Romans, _— two pave- 
ments or cauſeways ; the one for thoſe going one way, the other 
for thoſe returning ; to prevent being I” the one by the other. 
Theſe two were ſeparated from each other 
dle, and paved with bricks, for the conveniency of foot paſſengers, with 
borders, mounting ſtones from ſpace to ſpace, and military colun. ns, to 
mark diſtances. | | 

Subterrareour Roa b. one that is dug in a rock with the chiſſel. c. 
and left vaulted, as that at Puzzuoli near Naples, which is near half a 
9 long, fifteen foot broad, and as many high. : 

o'aDER [a ſea term] a ſhip riding at anchor in a road. x 

To Roam, verb neut. [prob. of Rome, becau e of the common 
practice of going to Rome on vou's, and to court for benefices, Qc. an- 
dar ramingo, It. of romeare, romigare, It. See Roo] to wander, ſtrole or 
ſtraggle about, without any certain purpoſe. 

10 Roau, verb ad. to wander or range over. The woods to roam. 
Milton. And roam d the vtmoſt iſles. Ditto. 

Roan, /«b/t. a ramble, a wandering. Milton. 

Roa uE [of ram] one that rambles up and down; as, he's a per- 


roamer 
Ro'ax, adj. [rouen, Fr. roano, It. ruanc, Sp. of rawns, Lat.] a co- 
lour of horſes ; a bay, black, or ſorrel colour, intermixed all over with 
white or grey hairs, very thick. Farrier's Di. 
To Roax, gerd next. [nopan, Sax. rugir, Fr. ruggire, It.] 1. Tocry 


out like a lion or other wild beaſt. 2. To make a uoiſc like the ſea or ted. 
Ro'cx box, ſubſt. a ſpecies of deer. The rock-dee breeds chiefly upon 


wind. 3. To cry in diſtreſs. 4. To make a loud noiſe in general. 
Carts and coaches rear d. Gay. | | | 
Roas, . {trom the ws 1. The cry of a lion or other wild beaſt. 
2. An outcry of diſtreſs. 3. A clamour of merriment. 4. The ſound 
of the wind or ſca. 5. Any loud noiſe in general. To the trumpet's 
ys DP" [nopung, of Sax.] making 
OA'RING, gart. af. of roar I of nopan, Sax.] making a 
noiſe like a Lay the ſea, Cc. "Ip 


Roa“ a v, adj. ¶ better rory, from roris, of res, Lat. dew] dewy. And 


took his wings with roary May deus wet. Fairfax. 
To Roast, verb af. {[xenpopran, xeroptod, Sax. roaſted ; the verb 
' 97en is ſometimes uſed in this ſenſe by the Du. but oftener, and always 
wich the Ger. it lignifies 26 toaſt, and likewiſe to broil, roftir, rater, Fr. arro- 
re, It. from * — Lat. a grate; to roaſt, being. in its 4 1 ſenſe, 
do broil on a gridiron. Johnſon] 1. To dreſs meat before fire by 
turning it round. 2. To impart dry heat to fleſh. Fire will not raf, 
nor water boil. Swift, 3. To dreſs at the fire without water. In 
| boil'd and r-afted. Bacon. 4. To heat any thing violently. Reofted in 
2 and fire. Shakeſpeare. 5. In common converiation, to teize or 
anter. 
Roast, for Roa'sTED. He loſt his roaft beef ſtomach. Addiſon. 
.. I = RoasT, to _ 4 1 
which figrified a tumult, or ri the populace. The new-made 
duke ho rules the roaſt. Saler, As 


rooven, Du. roeven, O. and L. Ger. rauben, H. Ger. prob. of roba, B. 
Lat. a rote; hence rober and derober, Fr. g, d. to take off the robes or 
clothes, ratare, It. robar, Sp.] 1. To take away money, clothes, &c. 
by force or by ſecret theft, to plunder. 'To be robbed, according to the 
preſent ule of the word, is to be injured by theft ſecret or violent. To 
rob is totake away by unlawful violence, and to fical is to take away 
privately. 2. lo deprive of ſomething bad: ironically. 3. To take 
away ee. fo bo | 
Ron, %%. [in pharmacy inſpi juice of fruits purified and 
boiled to a conſumption of <A lat che wotſnre n 
| [of rob] one that robs by force, or ſteals by ſecret means, a 
underer. 
5 RozzryaLliax Lines, a name given to certain lines for the transforma- 
tion of figures, ſo named from M. Roherwal their inventor. 


Ro'ngEAY [robberie, O. Fr. rovereg, O. and I.. Ger. rauberep, H. 


Ser. ruberia, It.] a violent and forcible taking away of another man's 
goods openly againſt his will or privily. 

Ro'znerr {in law] a felonius taking away another man's goods from 
his perſon, preſence, or eſtate, forcibly, privily, or againit his will, and 
putting hi; in fear. | | 

Ro'pBix3 [in a ſhip] ſmall ropes reeved or put through the oilet holes 
of a fail under the head ropes, which ſerve to tie faſt, or tie the ſails to 
the yards. | { 

. Fr. [reblba, It. rauba, low Lat.] a long gown of ſtate, a dreſs 
of dignity, a ved that covers the whole body Finely attir'd in a robe of 
white, Shat:/peare. See Ephod. 


y a bank raiſed in the mid- 


ROE 


To Rope, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] to drefs ſplendidly, to inven 
And an order of St. George only to rabe and featt. ; mY ; 
Ro'ntrsmaN, or Ro'BterTSMAN {in old ſtatutes] a fort of bold ax! 
ſtout robbers, or we laid to be ſo called from Robin Hood. ; 
NN frontiers of England aud Scotland in the time of 
ichard J. 
'BERT, aH. an herb. infaworth, 

3 Sauce, a ſauce made of onions, muſtard, butter, pepper, {.;; 


Ronica'tia, feflivals celebrated by the Romans in M 

ALIA, ce omans in May, in h 

of the deity Robigas, thought to preſerve their corn from being — 

_ i. e. or 1 a 
o'niN, apear, called alſo the muſcat pear of Augull. 

Ronix, or Ronux-Redbreaſt, jubſt. [rubeciula, Sy a bud to cd. 
from his red breaſt. The Rolin. redtreaft till of late had reft. P. ge. 
 Rono'rtax, or Rono HDs, adj. [roboreu;, of rene, Lat. oak] tha 
is e the nature _ pertaining to oak, made of oak. 

oB0RA'NTLA, I. in ph nic] medicines which ſirenoth 0 
por the (in phy fc] engthen and ſup 
oBv'sr, or Ron uꝰs i ou, adj. [ribafle, Fr. roluſte, It. and Sp. of rc. 
buſtus, Lat.) 1. —_ oak, ſtrong-limb'd,  olty =P. 4 
Boiſterous, ildy. V hile I was managing this young rebauſtion; fc). 
low. Dryden. 3. Requiring ſtrength. Not to put the part quickly again 
to any robuſt employment. Locke. 4. Robuſticus is now only uſed in low 
ge, and in a ſenſe of contempt. | 
 Ronvu'srxEs5s [of robuf] ftreng:h, force, vigour. Beef may confer 
robuſtne/s on my E limbs. . and Pepe . mY 4 
| Hoc * 100 E, cl. a A 1 garlic, much leſs than a ſha. 
t, Spaniſh garlic: The is the bigneis of ordinary peaſe 
Mortimer. See Gaklick. | - ; 

Ro'cctLo [prob. of noc, Sax. ] a great looſe cloak or coat. 

Nocut Alla, ſutf. [roche, Fr. or rock allum] a mineral ſalt of a very 
binding quality, a purer fort of allum. | 

Ro cCiEsTER, a city and biſhop's ſee of Kent, on the Medway, 2 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. See the 


arms of his biſhopric. Plate IX. 


Ro'cutr, Fr. 5 Sp. rocce:to, It. rocletum, from roccus, low 

Lat. a coat] 1. A fort of ſurplice, a. lan garment worn by biſhops, the 

_ upper garment of a prieſt officiating, 2. [Ruteliio, Lat.] a fiſh. 
n/worth. 


Rock [roc, or roche, Fr. rocca, It. rupes, Lat. prob. of put, Gr.] 1. 
A large mais of hard ftone rooted in the ground. Theſe let = or 
great bulky ſtones, are they not manifeſt fragments? Burnet. 2. Pro- 
tection, defence, ſhelter : A ſcriptural ſenſe. I he rect of our falvation. 
Pſalms. 3. [Rock, Dan. rocca, It. racca, Sp. ſpintoch, Du.] a diſtaff 
held in the hand, from which the wool was ſpun by a ball fixed below on 
a ſpindle, upon which every thread was wound up as it was done. It 
was the ancient way of ſpinning, and is ſlill retained in many northern 
countries. As to the ſecond uſe of the word, ſee DR MON. 

To Rock, verb act. [rocquer, Fr.] 1. To ſhake or move backwards 


and forwards. To rock itſelf as in a cradle. Ray. 2. To move the 


cradle in order to procure the child ſleep. 3. To to quiet. Sleep 
rock thy brain. Shakeſpeace. nn | 
To Rock, verb neut. to reel to and fro, to be violently agita- 


the Alps, a creature of admirable ſwiftneſs, and may probably be that 
mentioned in Job: her horns grow ſometimes ſo tar backward as to 
reach over her buttocks. Grew. | 
Ro'cxtr [of rack] one who rocks the cradle. 
His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 
Was weary, and without a rocker ſlept. 


Ro'cxexny, abt. A name given improperly by lapidaries and jew- 


ellers to the garnet, when it is of a ſtrong, but not and 
has a fair caſt of the blue. Hill. _ , _ | 
Ro'cxeT, . [rocchetto, It. in py ny] 1. An artificial fire- 
work, being a cylindrical cafe of filled with combuſtible ingredi- 
ents, and which, being tied to a flick, mounts in the air to a conhticera- 
ble height, and there burſts. Adiſon. Sce ſeveral moulds, and different 
forms of rockets. Plate XII. Fig. 5, 6, 7, 8, o. 2. A plant. The flower 
conſiſts of four leaves expanded in form of a croſs: The pointal becomes 
a pod, divided into two cells, full of roundiſh ſeeds. To which may be 
added, the —— hath a peculiar fetid ſmell. Miler. 
Ro'cxixzss [of rocky] a rocky nature or quality. 


| Ro'cxLtss, adj. [of reck] being without rocks. Weedleſs all above, 
It was perhaps originally roift, 


Ro“ cx kOSE [of rect and roſe] a plant. 
Ro'cx-sAL r. /ubſi. mineral Le 


aſperitics of rocks. A natural mound of rockwork. Addifox. 
Ro cx v, adj. [of rock] 1. Full of rocks. Nature lodgeth her trea- 


ſures in rocky grounds. Locle. 2. Reſembling a rock. He oppos'd the 
„ 
Sbaleſpeare. 


Ron [roed, Du. and L. Ger. ruhte, H. Ger. radius, Lat. ny goed. 


rod. Sax.] 1. A long twig. A hazel rod of the ſame year's ſhoot. ole. 
2. A ſort of ſceptre. 3. A wand or ſmall ſtick for meaſuring, of 16 
— . A undle of ſmall ſprigs of birch to correct children 
with. Hema 


y ſcourge him with whips or reds, Spenſer. 5. Any thing 


long and ſlender. Increaſe his tackle and his rod rety. Gay. 
- Kzight, or Rap-Knights [pod enihyr. Sax. ] certain tenants, or 
ſervitors, who held land by ſerving their lord on horſeback. 
Rop-Net [ with fowlers] a net to catch blackbirds or woodcocks. 
Robes, prer. of Ripe [node, of niban, Sax.} See To Rive. 
Rook, a water-fowl ſomething like a duck, but leſſer. 
RopomoxTA'Dbe, or RopowonTa'Do [redomontade, Fr. from a boaſk- 
ful, boiſterous hero of Arioſto, called Redemonte] a vain-glorious brag- 
ging or boaſting, a noiſy bluſter, a rant. Hints which may put him 
upon his rod-montades. Gowernment of the Tongue. | 
To RopomoxTabs, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to brag or boaſt 
like Rodomonre. 
RovonvDe'LLUs 2 2 1 i — * 
Roe [ha, na-deon, Sax. thee, Du. rebe, . cer. 
Tagge foorman, who can catch a rce at his full ſpeed ? Arbutbnet 
and Pee. 2. The female of the hart. Fleeter than the rec. Shate/peare. 
3. 


(Pro- 


| Ro'cxwork [of rect and work] ſtones fixt in mor r, in imitation of 
To Ros, ⁊erb adi. [pyppan. neapan, Sax. roefwa, Su. rofve, Dan. the i 


-« „ ee. — 


R OL 


. {Properly veau or roze; taun, Dan. rogen, Ger.] the eggs of fiſes. 

'thout his 7e, like a dried herring. Shakeſpeare. 

Rox Buck I noah deon, Sax. raab-buch, Dan. raback, Su.] a kind of 
deer, the male of the roe. See Roe. ; 

Rod, donatives or preſents, which the Roman emperors made to 
the —— magiſtrates and people; and popes and patriarchs alſo to 
their clergy. 

, 2 adj. [rogalis, of rogus, Lat. pile] belonging to a funeral 
UC. 

Roar Week, the week immediately preceding Whitſunday, thus 
called from three faſts obſerved therein, zz. on the Monday, Tueſday, 
and Wedneſday, called Rogation-days, becauſe of the inary 
prayers and proceſſions then made for the fruits of the carth, or as a 
— tor the devotion of Holy Thurſday, called alſo Gang- 


w . 

Rocuk {prob of O. Fr. impudent, ſurly, haughty; but Min- 
ſnew rather chuſes wakes it of poaxh, Sax. 28 821 1. A vil- 
lain, a knave, a cheat, a chief. 2. A ſturdy beggar, who wanders from 

j lace to ny" without a — _ — the firit offence, is called a 

we of the 7 depree ; ni y whi 1 and borin throu 
the illle of * right ear with an hot — in — ; — 
for the ſecond offence, is called a rogue of the fecond degree, and put to 
death as a felon, if he be above 18 years of age. And more territy the 
idle rogue. Spenſer. 3. A word of flight tenderneſs and endearment. 
—— Alas, poor rogae, I think indeed ſhe loves. Shakeſpeare. 4. A 


"To Rocue, verb next. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To play the vagrant. 
Taken idly rogaing. Sperjer. 2. Lo play knaviſh tricks. 

Ro'cuerr [of regae] 1. The life of a vagabond. To run all coun- 
tries a wild rogzery. Dorne. 2. Viliany, knavery. Lewd life in thic- 
and roguery. Spenſer. 3. Merry drolling, raillery, waggery. 

'GUESHIP [of rogue] the qualities or perſon of a rogue. Dryden. 
1 adj. [of rogue] 1. Vagrant, knaviſh, wicked, fraudu- 


He gets a thouſand ſtamps and kicks, 
Vet cannot leave his reguiſb tricks. Swift. 

3. Drolliſh, waggith, ſlightly miſchievous. Wimble is as merry as any 
of them, and ſhews a thouſand reg tricks. Addi/zn. 

Ro'GuniLy, adv. [of regae} 1. Like a rogue. 2. In a waggiſh, 
drolling manner. | | | 

1 [of reguifo] 1. Villainy, knavichneſs, c. 2. Wag- 

iſhneſs. 

* adj. [of rogue] knaviſh, wanton. A bad word. 

To Roisr, or To Rot'sT+ K. w nent. [molt probably from rifter, 
Iſland. a violent man} to behave turbulently, to be at free quarter, to 
bluſter. Among a crew of ref ring fellows. Swift, See To Roast. 

Ror'sTER, or RorsTexER, ait. [prob. of ruffre, Fr. a clown] a 
rude boiſterous fellow. 

Roll [rolle, Fr. ruels, It. rolla, Sp. rotu/n;, Lat. Ronlcou] 1. A bun- 
dle of any thing rolled up, maſs made round. A circle or rei of wool 
newly plucked. Mortimer. 2. A liit of names, a regiſter, a catalogue. 
A long roll of differently SR Bentley. 3. The act of rol- 
ling, the fate of being rolled. 4. The thing that rolls. A roll of pe- 
riods fweeter than her ſong. Thomſen. 5. A round body rolled again. 
Uſe arel! to break the clots. Aoriimer. 6 1 Lat.] public writing. 
Search was made in the houſe of the 71. Ezra. 7. Writing rolled 

upon itſelf. His chamber all was hanged about with as and old re- 


cords. Spenſer. 8. Chronacle. In all the rolls of fame. Pope. 9. 


Warrant. 10. [ Role, Fr.] office, part. Not uſed. 
Rol. L. 0 2 — the quantity of 60 ſkins. 


Nor in a ſhip] a round piece of wood or iron, into which the whip- 
| aff is let. | 


To Rout, verb 47. [of ruler, Fr. arcllar, Sp. or rollen, Sax. Du. 
and Teut. retzlo, of rote. I. at.] 1. 'To puſh or draw a round thing over, 
by the ſucceſſive application ot the different parts of the ſurface to the 
ground. Who ſhall / us away the ſtone from the door of the ſepul- 
chre. Sr. Mark. 2. To move any thing round about its axis. Heav'n 
ſhone and roll d her motions. Milton. 3. To move in a circle. And 
troll the tongue and v the eze. Milton. 4. To produce a periodical 
revolution. 5. To wind, Sc. into a roll, to wrap round upon itſelt. 
6. To enwrap, to involve in a bandage. By this rolling parts are kept 
from joining. Wiſemaz. 7. To form by rolling into round maſſes. 
Rall them up into long rolls like pencils. Peacham. 8. To pour in a 


ſtream or in waves. A ſmall Euphrates thro” the piece is roi d. Pope. 


To RoLt, verb neut. 1. To be moved by the ſucceſſive application of 
| all parts of the ſurface to the ground; to tumble in the manner of a rol- 
ling tone. Reports, like ſnow-balls, gather ſtill the farther they roll. 
Government of the Tongue. 2. To run on wheels. And to the ralling 
chair is bound. Drydez. 3. To perform a periodical revolution. Thus 
the year roll within lets again. DryJen. 4. To move with appear- 
ance of circular direction. And his red eye-balls rol? with living fire. 
Dryden. 5. To float in rough water. Twice ten tempeſtuous nights 1 
roll d. Pape. 6. To move as waves or volumes of water. Wave rollzr; 
after wave. Milten. 7. To flucuate, to more tumultuouſly. The 
thoughts which re within my breaſt. Pope. 8. 'To revolve on its axis. 
= . Tobe moved tumul:uouſly, to tumble. Angel on archangel 4 d. 
on. 

Mufter Rol L, a roll wherein are entered the names of the ſoldiers of 
every troop, company, regiment, Sc. — | 

Ridder ROLL 'Y law] a ſmall piece of parchment, added to ſome part 
of a roll or | 

Rol. ſin the cuſtoms] a lift of the names of ſeveral perſons of the 


ſame condition, or entered in the ſame * 

Court Ror l [in a manor} is a roll wherein the names, rents, ſer- 
vices of each tenant, are copied and enrolled. 

Catves-bead Rol L [in the two temples] a roll wherein every bench- 
er is taxed annually at 25. every barriſter at 1. 6. every gentleman 
under the bar at 1 5. to the cook and other officers of the houſe, in con- 
fideration of a dinner of calves-heads provided every Eaſter term. 

Ragman's Rol. [of Ragimund's roll} a legate in Scotland, who hav- 
ing cited before him all the people in that kingdom who held benefices, 
cauſed them to give in the value of their eftates upon oath ; according to 
which they were afterwards taxed in the court of Rome. 

Ro'tLAaBLE 8 =o roll] that is capable of being rolled. 

Rol [of tollen, Du. roulear, reuler, Fr 1. A ſwathing-band for 

young children, a fillet, a bundage in general. Faſten not your roller 


 teer 


5 one of their own poct> calls them, Ryman rerum Ber. tan! 


R O M 


inan. 2. Any thing rolling on its axis, a* 3 ha 
walks, or a round piece of wood for the moving of 
great ſtones, and for other uſes. A man tumbles a rie, down a Bill 


A Rol LN ſlone gathers no moſs. 
There are a ſet of people in the world of fo unſettled a temper, that they 
can never be long pleaſed with one way of living, no more than to con- 
unue long in one habitation; but before they are well entered upon one 
buſineſs, dip into another, and before they are well ſettled in one habi- 
tation, remove to another; ſo that they are always buſily beginning to 
live, but by reaſon of fickleneſs and impatience never arrive at a way of 
living: ſuch perſons fall under the doom of this proverb, which is de- 


ſigned to fix the "__ of their tempers, by laying before them the ill 


conſequence of ſuch fic sand inconſtancy. 
Ro LIN G rx. H. [of calling and pin] a cylindrical piece of wood 
tapering at each end, for moulding paſte. 


RoLLixc Preſs, a preſs for printing pictures, &c. on r Þ 

The Rol Us, the office „ — n pt, in 
Chancery. Lane 3 this houſe, or office, was antiently built by king Hen- 
ry III. for converted Jews, and called Domus Conner or um; but their ir- 
_— * 2 — | Wn king Edward III. he expel- 

X cauſed the to be appropriated EL) 
or records of Chancery. F Y 3 

Maſter of the Rol. Ls, is the ſecond perſon in the court of Chan- 
cery; and, in the abſence of the lord Chancellor, fits as judge. 

Rol vs [of parliament} the manuſcript regilters, or tolls of the e- 
ccedings of parliament, before the invention of printing. | 
_ Ro'LLy-yoory, H. a fort of game. 

Ro'wacr, or Ru'uace, . [rarage, Fr.] a tumult, an active und 
tumultuous ſearch for a thing. This poſt haſte and romage in tue land, 
Shakeſpeare. 

Ro'max [romanus, Lat.] pertaining to the Kemans, Pome, or Ro- 
man-catholics. 


Rowan Beam, ® kind of ballance or ſtilliards, otherwiſe called a #e/- 
Rowax Catholics, thoſe who adhere to the dofirines ont ditciph ne; 2 
the church of Rome. Sec Carnot and Port, and tend gars 
ROMAN Empire, that extent of juritdiction and power, which tlie Me - 
ple of Rome, by conqueſt. obtained: for. belides the reduce 4 
Carthage, Gaul, and Spain, they 1ubcived Ar, don about 11 vent Lo 
fore Chriſt ; and took in all the countries, which the (stet ane beten 
them held on this fide the Evuplirates ; and became. in a munter. what 
Gs. of 
the world. This empire continued entire till the death of Faentobns 
the Great, A. C. 395, and then, by the irruption of the wwwt/ co n when, 
the ar, part of the empire (which he had given to bis 4m (% 
was broke, and formed into many independent ftates and kin dom: ; 
but the eaſtern part, which he au gned to his other ton dr cad 
fiſted long after; till at length it was conquered, A. C. 145 by whe 
Turks. All which is the more worthy of our notice, as there oonts 
were ſo mary ages before predicted by the prophets Punic! aid of. © 


— 8 


* 
0 222 


Grecian Empire, Gorus, CELicolt, Dorarisrs, Puirgiry iy 
Fire, Or rouax, and Consranrixorie, compared with Da,. c. 2, 
v. 40---43, and c. 7, v. 7,27, and c. 11, v. 3v, to the end; and with 
22 e, c. 8, v. 1---6 and c. 17. v. 9, 12, 17. and c. 9. v. 14, to 
he end. 

Roman Indiftien, a circle or revolu ion of 15 years, or 35 years, at 
the end of which the Romans exacted their ſeveral tributes, 1. of gold, 
2. of filver, 3. of braſs and iron | 

Roxwax Language, a mixture of Gauliſh and Latin, the French tongue, 
ſo called by the Walloon: ; for the Romans, having ſubdued ſeveral pro- 
vinces in Gaul, eſtabliſhed prætors or proconſuls, Ge. to adminiſter juſ- 
tice in the Latin tongue; on this occation, the natives were brought to 
learn the Jangunge of the Romans, aud fv introduced abundance of La- 
tin words into their own tongue. | | 

Romax Letter, the character that this line 15 printed in. 

Roman Order [in architefture] the {ime 25 thu compoſite. 

Rowa'xce [roman, Fr. romanzo, Lat. prob. of Roma, Rome] 1. A 
meer fiction or feigned ftory, a fabuluus rclatiin of certain wild 
intrigues and adventures of love and gal:zniy, m jũjLd in the middle 
ages to entertain and initruct the reader. OA he, in converſation, 

To Romance [parler Roman, Fr. ] to tell a maynificent lie, to 10rge, to 
bounce, crack, or vapour. | 

Roma'sctr [romanzter, Fr.] a teller Cr lies or telle ſtoties. 

ders and remancers. I. Iran ge. 

Roma'ncisr [of romance] a writer of roman © 

Ro'MaxisT, one belonging to the church 0: home, a papiſt. 

Rouaxs, the polite language formerly poke at the court of France, 
in contradiſtinction to the Wolivon language. Lac tormer was half La- 
tin, half Gauliſh. 3 

To Ro'max1ize, verb add. {of Raman] to ſill with modes of the Ro- 

man or Latin tongue. He did too much rmunmge our tongue, leaving 
the words he tranilated a!zrautt as much Latin as he found them. D/, 
den. 
Roma x Tic. adj. [romantique, Fr.] 1. Pertaining to or that ſavours of 
a romance, reſembling the tales of romances. I he moſt fabulous poet 
or remantic writers. Ati. 2. Improbable, falle, forged. 3. Full of 
wild ſcenery. 

Roma'xTICxEss [of ——.— ſctitiouſneſs, egregious falſene fs. 

Ron ¶ Roma, Lat. which ſome derive from gowe, Gr. ſtrength, 

wer, Sc. others of D, Heb. he was exalted, whence 779", Heb. 
height, Sc. but others of Romulus] the capital city of Italy 

Rome was net built in a dap. 
The Fr. ſay; Grand bien ne vient pas en teu heres (i. a grew cſtate 
is not to be got in a few hours) we mult allow a rcatonale dg, un 


=} 
= 


Vain 


proportion to the nature of things, for them to take {heir che. la- 
patience renders many a good project abortive. | 
Ro'tutsH, adj. [of Rome] popith. In the Romy countrics, - 


1. Fe. 
3 ſ«b/*. 1. A rude, boiſterous, awkward girl. ne, that 
have no regard to the common rules of civility. t 2. & rougt.. 
rude play. Reomp loving mits. hemſor. 

To Rour, verb vent. to play rudely and boiktercully. 
laugh, ſquall and ramp. Sr. 3 

RourzE' [in heraldry] ſo they call « chovion, when it botue v7 
a particular manner. | 


You ca: 


Ry wntay 
. „ 


ROO 
Ro'xpr+u [in muſic books] a name applied to all ti 
which end ith the firſt part or ſtrain, whether they are gavots, Jiggs, 
minuets, lat bands, or any other kind of ftrain; and for that reaſon 
thy have the letters D. C. par ang at the end of them; which 
ſig iy thu the firlt part mu n again. 

2 Jab, 2 La kind of ancient poetry, commonly conſiſting of 
thirteen veites, of which eight have one rhyme and five another: it is 
divided it three couplets, and at the end of the ſecond and third, the 
begianing i the rondeau is repeated in an equivocal ſenſe, if poſſible. 
Trewoux. 

Ro'«v+:, {in fortification] a round tower, ſometimes erected at 
foot of a baſtion. 

RoxT, /. an animal that is tinted in its gr 

Rox: 15, ſult. [of reund] a round maſs. Certain rondles gi 
arms have their names according to their ſeveral colours. Peacham. 

Rox r, fubſt. [Iknow not the » nor certainly the mean- 
ing of this word. Jebaſen] a fat bulky woman. Aroint the witch! the 
rump fed ramon cries. & are. ; |; 

Roxv!'LLE, a fine pear, which comes to its full ripeneſs in January 
and February. | 

Roop [rad, Brit. of radint, Lat. of gag, Gr.] 1. A long meaſure of 


40 perches. 2. A pole, a meaſure of 16 feet and a half, in long mea- ſhi 


ſure. Lay floating many à rod. Milton. | 
| Roop [of land] a quantity equal to the fourth part of an acre, in 
ſquare meaſure, and containing 40 ſquare perches or poles. 

Roop node. or paid, Sax. a croſs, a repreſentation or image of the 
crucifiction of Chriſt on the croſs. By the holy read. Shakeſpeare. 

Roor [hrop, Sax.] 1. The part of the mouth, the palate. 
Their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth. Job. 2. The cover 
of a houſe. Perching within ſquare royal roowes. Sidney. 3. The 
vault, the infide of the arch that covers a building. Under the roof of 
heaven. Hooker. way 

To Roor, verb act. [from the ſubſt.} 1. To cover with a roof. 
Roofed with vaults or . Addiſcn. 2. To incloſe in a houſe. Here 
had we now our country's honour reef d. Shakeſpeare. | 

Roo'r-TREEs, or Rov's TREES {in a ſkip] are ſmall timbers which 
bear up the gratings from the half deck to the forecaſtle. 

Roo'ty, a4. [of roof] having roofs. Whether to roofy houſes they 
repair. Dryden. Sec Rook v. | 
Roo [hpoc, Sax.] 1. A ſort of bird reſembling a crow ; it feeds not 
on Carrion, but grain. 2. [ Rocco, It * * mm at by cheat at 
gaming, a ſharper. I am like an » Who is ruin d by gaming. 
Echos 3. One that lends money to gameſters. oy, 

To Rook, werb n-ut. to cheat, to rob. 

Roo'ctry [of rut] a place where rooks haunt or reſide, a nurſery 
of rooks. With a mountain and a r-otery. Pope. 
| h Roo'kr, adj. [of read] haunted by rooks. The roy wood. Shake- 


Roow hum, Sax. rums, Goth. rum, Sa. and Dan. mne, Du. 
ruum, L. Ger. raum, H. Ger. all in the laſt ſigniſication] 1. An apart- 
ment in an houſe, ſo much as is incloſed within partitions. 2. 


or ſufficient ſpace, extent of place. 3. Place unoccupied. Before they 


ſhall want rocar by encreafing. Benth . 4. Way unobſtructed. Make 
room. Shakeſpeare. 5. Stead, place of another. We do God's work, 
are in his place and room. Calamy. 6. Unobſtructed opportunity. There 
was no prince in the empire who had room for ſuch an alliance. Ad- 


diſen. 
Roo u ARE ſof rm „ place. There is ſtore of | 
and receipt, 1 4 ſto og — 


large ſhip. 


; largeneſs of 
Roo uv, adj. {of ram] large, capacious, wide. 
o RoosT, verb nent. [hnopean, Sax. roeften, Du. of the fame ety- 


mology with re/?} 1. To reſt or ſleep, as fowls or birds do. The cock 
--o/ted at night upon the boughs. L Egrange. 2. To lodge: by way of 


bur jeſque. 


Roos r Ihnoy x, Sax. ] a perch or reſting place, for fowls or birds to 


Jeep on. He clapt his upon his rooff. Dryden. 
Eoor [radice, It. rayz, Sp. radix, Lat. tocn, Dan. rot, rooth, Su.] 
. That part of a plant, &c. that extends itſelf downwards, that im- 


b:!...- the juices of the earth, and tranſmits them to other for their 
nutrition. The layers will in a month ſtrike root. Evelyn. 2. The 
bottom, the lower part. The set of the mountains. Barnet. 3. A 
plant, of which the root is edible. Plants whoſe roots are eaten, as car- 


rets. I att. z. The firſtcauſe. The love of money is the roor of pared. 


all evil. Temple. 5. The firſt anceſtor. T were the roots out of- 
_ ſ»rang two diſtin le. * 6. — reſidence. That 
e took deepeſt root which firſt did grow. Dryden. 7. Impreſſion, 
durable effect. Things alſo which had taken a great Jeal ſtronger and 
deeper root. Hooker. 
Roor {in mathematics} a number or quantity which is multiplied 
nſelf, or conſidered as debate or — of a higher power. * 
Roos [with grammarians] original words. 
Square Root {in 3 number, which, being multiplied 
by itſelf, produces a power ca 
of 25, and the apo:/ic number 12, of 144. Rev. c. vii. v. 4. 
Cube Roor, a number, which being multiplied twice by itſelf, pro- 
duces a power called a cube; ſo; is the cube rost of 125. r. 


Roor of an Equation [in algebra] is the value of an unknown quan- 


tity in an equation. | 

To Roor, verb neut. [from the ſubſt] 1. To fix the root, to ftrike far 
into the earth. After a year's recting, then ſhaking does the tree good. 
Bacon. 2. To turn up earth. 


To Roor, vers act. {from the ſubſt.} 1. To fix deep in the earth. 


And rooted foreſts fly before their rage. Dryden. 2. To impreſs Hffelas Reſea, i. e. Eryfipelas 


deeply. Roated deeply in the heart. South. 3. To turn up out of the 
ground, to extirpate. Root up wild olives. Dryden. 4. To deſtroy, 
to baniſh. Not io deſtroy, but root them out of heaven. Maltos. 
Roo'rED, adj. [of root] fixed, deep, radical. Rocted and grounded 
in the love of Chriſt. Hammond. 
Roo'TEDLY, ady. [of rtrd] deeply, ſtrongly. They all do hate 
him as reotedly as I. Shakeſpeare. | 
Roo'rr.1xc, ſub}. [of rot; in botany] the ſmall root of a plant. 


Rov'ry, a4. {of rest] full of roots. 


vitriol in balneo mariæ. 2. lia phyſicians, &c.} 


a ſquare, as 5 is the ſquare root pr 


ROS 
Ror E [nape, Sax. recep, Su. and L. Ger. recp, toon, Du.] 1. 
Sc. a ſtring, a halter. An anchor let down by a rope. 2 5 * 
row of things hanging together as, a rope of onions. 7 
Bolt Roys [with mariners] a rope wherein the fails are ſewed. 
Buoy Ror E, a rope tied to the buoy at one end, and to the anchor: 
flook at the other. 8 
Cat _ « po for fallng in the cat. 8 
ort, or G PE, 2 added to * , 
8 WY hv Gem ing. NY On 
Emtring Rove, a onging to the entring ladder, to hold by. 
Jeer Rove, > jibe of a ents made faſt to the main yard — fore 
yard, cloſe to the ties, c. to ſuccour the ties, by helping to hoiſe up 
r ˙ I WORE EY þ- the 


Keel Ropes, a hair-rope, which runs between the keelſon, and kecl 

Ay to clear the limber-holes, when choaked up with bal 
C. 

Preventer Ror E, a rope over the ram- head, if one part of the tie 
ſhould break, to prevent the other part from running thro' the ram- 
head, and endangering the yard. | 

Raning Royes [in a ſhip] are thoſe which run on blocks and 


vers. 
Standing Ropes 2 ip] the ſhrouds and ſtays. 
B Rees, * ich they ſet or ſtrike the main or fore dop- 


Rorx Tarn, the yarn of any rope untwiſted. : 

To Rove, verb newt. to run thick and ropy, as ſome liquors do, ty 
draw out into viſcoſities. The drops will rope around. Dryden. | 

Roys Dancer [of repe and dancer] one who dances on a ſingle 


Aer Maler, or Ro'yts [of rope and mater] one who makes ropes to 


Ro'yery [of rope] rogues tricks. See Royerrick. 

Ro'yeTRICK [of rope and zrick] probably, tricks that deſerve a rope 
or halter. Shakeſpeare. 
— [of rape; hapig, Sax. ] clammy, ſlimy. Rey wine. Ory- 


Ro'rixrss, or Ro'risnxxss [ſpoken of liquors) a thick clammy qua- 
lity, glutinouſneſs. | | 
Ro'qu:Laure, or Ro'queLo [roqrelanre, Fr.] a ſort of cloak for 
men. Within the requel/aure”; claſp thy hands are pent. . 5 
Rora'Tion [from roris, of re, Lat. den] a falling of dew. 

Rox 10 [reridus, Lat.] dewy, wettiſh, moiſt. In a rerid ſubſtance 
thro' the capillary cavities. Brown. 

Roni'rFerus Ds, 2 anatomiſts] a veſſel ariſing about 
the kidney, on the left fide, which aſcends along the cheſt, and ends at 
the ſubclavian vein, on the left fide ; the uſe of which is to convey the 
juices called chyle and lympha, from the lower part to the heart; called 
alto duttus chylyerus. | 


RoR1'fi.vexT or Rog1!'FLuous [rorifluns, ny flowing with dew. 
ew. 


RoriFz'rous, adj. [ roriſerus, Lat.] producing 
Ror1'cexnous, adj. | rovigena, Lat. uced of dew. 
Ronvu'LExT, adj. [rorulentus, Lat. of dew. 


Ros, Lat. 1. 'The dew which falls upon the ground in the night time. 
2. {In medicine] a kind of moiſture, whereby all parts of an animal 

y are nouriſhed. 

no Mn Hl whereby-the 
parts of animal bodies are nouriſhed, and is contained in all the parts of 
an animal, like a certain dew ſprinkled upon them. See Hrro- 


THESIS. 
—— 0 — firſt moiſture 


that falls from the extremities of the veſſels, and is diſperſed upon che 
ſubſtance of the members. | | 

Ro'sa, Lat. a roſc. | 
Rosa"t1a [in medicine] a diſcaſe common to young children, ſome- 


thing like the meaſles. 
Ro'sa Salis, or rather, Ros Solis, ſan dew, a pleaſant li made of 
brandy, cinnamon, ſugar, and other ingredients; very le. 


Ro san [rofaire, Fr. rojario, It. and Sp. of reſarium, Lat.] a parti- 
cular maſs or form of devotion e to whom 
the chaplet of that name is accommodated ; a ſet of beads called fiftcens, 
containing fiftcen ave maria's and fifteen pater - naſſers, on which the Ro- 
maniſts number their prayers. See DNMO⁰οOM ATT and BasiLie, com- 


Ros aD, a liquor made of pounded almonds, milk and ſugar. 

Ro'scwp, adj. froſcidus, Lat.] dewy, 1bounding with dew, conſiſting 
of dew. The reid juice of the body. Bacon. 

Rosx Fr. [nope, Sax. runs, Su. roſe, Du. and Ger. roſa, It. Sp. and 
Lat.] a flower, called the flower of Venn, conſec by Cupid to 
H „ the god of filence. The flower confiſts of ſeveral leaves 
placed circularly, which in a beautiful order, whoſe leafy flower- 
cup becomes a roundiſh or oblong fruit, incloſing ſeveral n 


ſeeds : To which may be added, it is a weak pithy ſhrub, 
ickles, and hath pinnated leaves. Miller. | 
the of a roſe in ſculpture, chiefly uſed 
in frizes, corn of churches, and particularly in the middle 
of each face of the Corinthian abacus; and alſo in the ſpaces between 
I = rin] - 
'F/ under the OSE * a phraſe made to de - 
note y. By defiring a ſecreſy to words ſpoke andey the roſe, we 
mean in ſociety and compotation from the ancient cuſtom in ſympoſiac 
meetings to wear chaplets of roſes about their heads. Brown. 
Ross [G.] a certain * inflammation, called, in Latin, Ery- 
riſe. See To Riez. Eve roſe and went forth. 
Milton. 2 
Rose Noble, an iſh gold coin, in value, anciently, 16 ſhillings. 
— kings coined ro/e-nobles and double /e noblen. Cam- 
7 . 
. ww Dgak en enters gutdevia, I» witke ens yornd cn. Beings 
G. Ross, © roſs which the pope commonly bleſſes at maſs, upon 


Rose [in architecture 


Ross, pret. of to 


a ſunday in Lent. 


Under the Roxs, privately, ſecretly, not to be divulged. See To cal 


ander the Roe. : 
Ro's8aT8, 


XR OT 
Ro'sgATr, a4. . 2 * _ — 


| 1. Roſy, fullo rok 
roſes, Me Cogan, purple, as a roſe. wg 


Ro'stv, ad. [from r:/c] fluſhed, crimſoned like a roſe. Neſad over 
with the * — of modeſty. Shak-ſpeare. 
— * . 

SEMARY [romarin, Fr. ino, It. romire, Sp. of reſmarinas, 
Lat.] a medicinal and r Roſemary is ſmall, but a very 
odoriferous ſhrub ; the principal uſe of it is to perfume chambers and in 
decoctions for waſhing. Mortimer. 

Ro'seT, ff. [of rei] a red colour for painters. A weak water of 
gum-lake, reſet, and vermillion. Peacham. | 

Ro'se-waTER [of roje and water] water diſtilled from roſes. 

Ros1crtu Ciaxs, certain chymiſts, or hermetical philoſophers, who 
file themſclves brothers of the la croſs. See CaosADE. 


RosIER, fab. Fr. a roſe-buſh. Crowned with a garland 
* [refine, Fr. refine, Lat.] 1. An oily juice, that 
0'sIN, y Re'sin [refire, Fr. , 1. An oily juice, ti 

00zes out of the pi i — e ach 


matter of 


Rosin v, adj. [of ren] reſembling roſin. 


The example ſhould per- 


be - See Rovzet. A ſandy gravel or rem ſand. - 
_ See Roox v, Rocky, 4 Se. 
Ro'ssEL, /ubft. A true reel or light land, whether white or black, is 
what they are uſually planted in. imer. 
Roso' Lis. See Rosa Solis. 


Ro'sLanp [of rbos, Brit.] heathy land, or land full of ling ; alſo a wa- 

ery or moory ground. 
1 (with phyſicians] red ots which break out all over 
che body, and diſappeared on or gth day: A Neopolitan word. 
Ro'ss1LY Land, Nahe land. The beſt ſoil is a rely top and a brick 


gave name to the 
where orations were made, being 
built of the of Antium, which the Romans over- 
threw. P . 2. The of a bird. 3. The beak of a 

. [In chemiſtry] the noſe of an alembic. 


llin _— into its recciver in the common alembics; alſo a 
crooked ſciflars, which the ſurgcons uſe in ſome caſes for the dilatation of 
wincy. 
RS Proceſſus, Lat. 
ſhoulder blade, and alſo 


[with anatomiſts] a proceſs of the 


of the lower jaw-bone. 


periſh, or conſume away. 
To Ror, verb act. to make putrid, corruption. | 
Ror rox, Sax.] 1. A diſeaſe in » in which their lungs are 

waſted, their throats ſwoln, and their bodies full of a limpid water. 2. 

Putrefaction, ſudden decay. 


Ro'Ta, Lat. a wheel; alſo the name of the firſt juriſdiction of the 


court of Rome. 

Nora Ariftotelica, Lat. Ariſtotle's wheel, a celebrated problem in 

mechanics, founded on the motion of a wheel about its axis; ſo called, 
becauſe firſt taken notice of by Ariſtotle. 

|  RorTa'ry, adj. [rota, Lat. a wheel] pertaining to a wheel, whirling 


as a wheel. | 
Ro ram (with the canting crew] any carriage, but particularly a 
Cart. | | 


RoTa'TED, adj. [rotatzs, Lat.] turned round like a wheel. 

RoTa'"r1iox, Fr. [rotatio, Lat. retazione, It.] the act of turning round 
like a wheel, the ſtate of being ſo whirled round, whirl. By a kind of 
circulation or rotation, arts have their ſucceſſive invention. Hal. 

RoTa'T1ox [in geometry] the circumvolution of a ſurface, round an 
immoveable line 


RorarT1ox [with anatomiſts] the action of the muſcles, called rota- 
tores, 'or the motion they give to the parts to which they are affixed. 
Ror a“ rox, ſubf. Lat. & which gives a circular motion. The tri- 


and the four little rotators. Wiſeman. 
Nora roa Femoris Extrorſum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle that 
turns the thigh outwards. 


RoTaror Major & Minor [with anatomiſts] two proceſſes in the 
upper part of the thigh bone, in which the tendons of many muſcles are 
terminated pt 3 3 

Ror x, fab. „Sax. merry, rote, O. F.] 1. A alyre ; - 
lete. Wah, of great Phoebus rote. Sai 2. [ Routine, Fr. of rota, 
Lat. a wheel] words uttered by mere memory, without meaning; as, 

to ſay a leſſon by rote, is to ſay it readily, and from mere memory, as 
a wheel turns round. 

To Rorz, verb act. {from the ſub} to fix in the memory, without 
informing the und Words reted in your tongue. Shakeſpeare. 

Ro'ruer Nails Ca corruption of rudder ; with ſhipwrights] nails with 
very full heads, uſed for Eng the rudder irous of thips. 

The Ro'Toxpo, or Ro'Tuxbo [in Rome; rotondo, It. of rotundes, 
Lat. round] was antzently called the Pantheon, becauſe dedicated to 
all the gods. It is 2 great maſly vault, 149 feet high, and as many 
broad, having a hole opea at the top of nine or ten feet diameter, which, 
at this day, a bold and firm piece of architecture, although it is 
open at the top, and hath not had — — s to bear up its 

roof. There are now lying along on ys er on the outſide of 
this ſtructure, thirteen of its columns, of them 


being all of one 
iece, fix feet in diameter, and 53 feet in height. This fabric Pliny, 
his time, accounted one of the rareſt works then extant. 


Ro'TTEx, adj. [of horan, Sax. to rot] See To Ror. 1. Unſound, 
oy putrid, carious. About the roots of retten 
trees. Bacon. 2. Not firm, nut truſty. Licnce rotten thing, or I ſhall 


niceties, to form with unequalities. 2. To form any thing 


ROU 


ſhake thy bones. Shakefpeare. 3. Not ſound, not hard, The decpref- 
of the rotten way. Knodles. 
* — of notan, Sax. rotten, Du.] putreſaction, 


RoTu'xp, ag. [rotende, Fr. rotundz;, Lat.] round, ſpherical. The 
n more proper for ſpacious buildings, 
than the round of the heathen. 444 £ 


R 4 i | . - 1 
OTUXDIFO be [rotundzs, round, and folium, Lat. a leaf; in 


writings 
RoTv'xpiTyY [rotundire, Fr. retanditas, Lat.] roundneſs, ſpher icit. 
ty is an emblem of eternity, that has neither beginning nor end 


Roru, po. See Ro ron do, and PaxTHEON. 

RoTu'xpus Lat. [with anatomiſts] a name given to ſeveral muſcles, 
from the roundneſs of their form ; icularly one of the radii, which 
ſerves to turn the palm of the hand downwards. | 

To Rovz, verb neut. [roffver, Dan. to range ſor plander] to 


_ to range, to wander. The frequent riſe aud rev of paſſions. 
J. 


To Rovz, verb af. 1. To wander over. Roving the field. 1% 
2. — to ramble about. Wy 2 
E, /ubſt. an iron pin, to which a clinch nail is faſtened. 
— — RC: | oh 
"VER rove ; rodtur, Fr] 1. A rambler, a ranger, a wan- 
derer. 2. An unſteady fickle man. 3. A robber, a —4 The caſe / 
of rowers by land. Bacon. 4. At rovrs; at random, without any par- 
ticular aim. Providence never ſhoots at rowers. Sourh. 
Rovuce, adj. Fr. ted. 
Rovce, /ubft. red paint. If our modern ſine gentleman thinks fit to 
apply = 234 — * Won ro. | * 
GE Croſs, or Rouce Dragcn [in heraldry] the names of tu | 
the marſhals, or purſuivants at . 7] OY 1 
— A hnuhge, Sax. tau, Du.] 1. Uneven, rugged. More 


Burnet. 


join'd. Milten. 10. Rugged, diſordered in appearance, coat ſe. Rough 
from the toſſing ſurge Ulyſſes, moves. Pope. 11. Tempeſtuous, ſlormy 
Time and the run through 


To Roucuca'sr, verb ad. [of rough and cf] 1. To 


ly e - cularly, 
mental Rions in its firſt rudiments. This glia — 
Pho vencasr, LT. (of rags and en 1. A de "a 
'UGHCAST, . rough a 18 model, a form in 
its firſt rudiments. A looſe model and raughcaf! of what I deſign to do. 
Digby. 2. A ſort of plaiſter mixt with pebbles, or iſe uneven on 
the ſurface. Let him have ſome plaiſter lome or roagbcaft acout him 
to Wal, wall. — * > | 
Ro'ucHDRAUuGHarT, a. [of rough aught) a draught in its firſt 
rudiments. RuvELyY. , 
To Roucupra'w, verb af. [of ros gh and draw] to trace coarſely 
Or poliſh them ſo faſt, as he rougharew. Dryden. = 
o Rou'GHEN, verb aft. [of rough] to make rough. 
there is in tongues, that the ſame figure CCC res 
jeſty to another. Dryden. 
To Rov'cytn, verb neut. to become rough | 
To Rovcu-ne'w, verb ad. [of raugh and zer] to give any thing 
the firſt of form. 
Roucn-us'wn, part. adj. [from rogh-bewc} 1. Rugged, unpoliſh- 


Such difference 
Ine, gives ma- 


ed, uncivil. A rough-bewn ſcaman. Bacon. 2. Not yet nicely finiſh - 
ed. This rough bewn, ill-timber'd diſcourſe. Hul. 


Rov'cnincs, latter or graſs that comes after mowing. 


Rov'cuLy, adv. [of rough] 1. With uneven ſurface. 2. Rudely. 
harſhly. Rebuked and roughly ſent to priſon. Shaft. 3. Without 


tenderneſs, ſeverely. That I the tricks of youth too rough/y blame. 
Dr;den. 4. Auſtercly to the taſte ; as, this cyder taſtes roughly on the 
palate. 5. Boiſterouſly, tempeſtuouſſy; as, he rated her very roug 


Rovu'cuxess Ihnupne ye, — Unevenneſs, is that which by the 
inequality of its parts is difagreeable to the touch. The litile roughneſes | 
and inequalities of the leather. Boyle. 2. Auſtereneſs to the taſte. An 


auſtere and unconcocted roughneſs as floes. Brown. 3. Aftringent tafte. 
A delicious roughneſs on my tongue. Spectator. 4. Harſhneſs to the ear. 
In the roxghne/s of the numbers, and cadences of this play. Dryden. 5 
Ruggednefs of temper, coarſeneſ of manners, behaviour or 0 
Roughneſs of temper. Addiſon. 6. Abſence of delicacy. Their military 
roughneſ; would be quickly loſt. Addiſon. 7. Severity, violence of diſci- 
pline. As they could not brook the roughne/; of that maſter's correttion. 
8. Violence of ion in medicines ; as, the roughneſs of that purga- 
tive. 9. Unpoliſhed or unfiniſhed ſtate ; as, the rowghne/s of that ana 
thyſt. 10. Inelegance of dreſs or appearance; as, behold the rough- 
xeſs of his cloaths. 11. Stormineſs, rempeſtuouſneſs ; as, the roughneſs 
of the ſea, or the weather. 12. Coarſeneſs of features 
neſs of that man's face. 
Roucur, old pret. of xracu [it is commonly written raught U 
WD 2 | | | 
To CI. verb a. [of rough and work] to work coariciy 
over without nicety. Till you have roughwwrought all your work. Min 
To Rovr. [military term] officers of equal quality, who mount the 
ame guard, and take their turns in relieving one another, are ſaid rr. 
Rovuxce, the handle of a part of a printing-prels 
Rou'xcEeval Peas, [fo called of rouncevaite, ncar the Pyrenear. 
— 6 ap ſort of delicious peas. See Pea, of which it is a 
ſpecies. ſet as a daintic thy runci val peale. Tay. 


5 as, the rougy- 


Round, adj. {rotundus, Lat. rund, Dan. and Su. rend, Fi. r:tunae, E 
redbndb, Sp.] 1. That is in the form of a ball, orbicular. The outnde 
round world. — 

10 | 


baſe of F 2 Criindrical, Hollow erg nes 
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R O U 


long and rund, thick ram d. Mile. 3. That is in the form of 2 cir- 
cle. His por:d'rous ſhield, large ard round. Mitten. 4. [ Retunds ore, 
Lat.] ſmooth, without deſect in found. In his ſatyrs Horace is quick, 
run and pleaſant. Pracham. 5. Not broken. A round number near 
the truth. ,irhuthnet. 6. Large, not inconſiderable. They ſet a round 
price upon your head. ihn. 7. Plain, clear, candid. Round deal- 
ing is the honour of man's nature. Bacen, 8. Quick, briſk. Sir Ro- 
ger heard them upon a r trot. Adiiſen. q. Free without delicacy or 
reſerve, 4/moſt rough. The kings interpoſed in a round and princely 
manner. Zac. 1 1 

Rousxn (rend, Fr.] 1. A ring or circle, a ſphere. ſeems a perſect 
round. 2 2. Step of a ladder, rundle. The two or three firit 
reurd; of the ladder. Gowernment of the Tongue. 3. The time in which 
any thing has paſſed through all hands, and comes back to the firſt; 
hence applied to a carouſal. To the king's went the mirthful 
round. Prior. 4. A revolution, a courſe ending at the point where it be- 
gan. The 4's round of vexatious changes. L'Effrange. 5. [ Ronde, 
Fr.] a walk performed by a guard or officer to ſurvey a certain diſtrict. 

Rounp, adv. 1. Every way, on all fides. The cities round about. 
Genefis. 2. [En rond, à la ronde, Fr.) in a revolution. Some preachers 
run the ſame round from one end of the year to another. Addiſon. 3. 
* arly. Milten. 4. Not ro a . To oB light 3 

oUND, prep. 1. On every fide of. To officiate li is opa- 
cous earth. Abs, 2. Circularly about. 

To Rouxd, verb af. {from the ſubſt. rotunds, Lat.] 1. To ſurround, 
to encircle. The many-colour'd iris round; thine eyes. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
To make circular or ical. Worms with many feet which rownd 
themſelves into balls. Bacon. 3. To raiſe to a relief. The figures on 
our modern medals are raiſed and r:unded. Addiſon. 4. To move about 
any thing. 5. To mould or form into - A quaint, terſe, 
florid ftile rounded into periods. Swift. | 5 
To Round, verb neut. 1. To grow round in form. The queen your 

mother rounds apace. Shaleſpeare. 2. To go rounds. They keep watch, 
or nightly rounding walk. Milton. 

To Round in the Ear [puman, Sax. to mutter, runen, Ger. whence 
Chaucer writes it better rour] to whiſper. One of Kalender's ſervants 
rounded in his ear. Sidney. 

Roux DAO, ag. {This word is uſed as an adjective 
only an adverb united to a ſubſtantive, by a coll 


ought not to have been admitted into books. Fohnſon] 1. Ample, exten- 
ſive. For want of _—_ large, found rowdebut ſenſe. Locke. 2. In- 
direct, looſe. Paraphraſe is a roundabout way of ing. Felton. 

Rov'xptt, Rouv'xver.ay, or Rou'xpeau, ſubfi. [rendelet, Fr. re- 
dondella, Sp.] 1. A ſong beginning and ending with the ſame ſentence, 
or one that turns back again to the firſt verſe, and then goes round. 2. 
A rondeau ; ſee Roxptau. Sike a rc never heard I none. Spenſer. 
To hear thy rhimes and roundelays. Spenſer. 3. [ Rondelle, Fr.) a round 
form. Nymphs did dance their roundelays. Bee 

Rov'xDELar, or Rou'xpo, a ſhepherd's ſong ; or, as it were, a ſong 
—_— a round by a company, where each takes his turn. 

u'xDER [of r circumference, incloiure. Shakeſpeare. 
3 — of the civil wars in Band] a _ 
iven to thoſe 6 rliament party, or puritans, generally 

Lr hair cut fan, cad crop'd round. And drank confuſion to the 
round-beads. 2 | 91 | ce 

To Rouxp a Horſe [in horſemanſhip] is a general expreſſion al 
fre of manage upon rounds; fo tht 9 road + hr a trot, 
gallop, or otherwiſe, is to make him carry his ſhoulders and his haunches 
ns» -—= Haber > wag tin ſmaller circle, without traverſing 

to a 


or bearing . 

Kovxp-Heuſe [of a pariſh] a priſon wherein to ſecure thoſe who are 
apprehended by the conttable, &c. for commitring diſorders in the night, 
and there kept till carried before a magiſtrate in the morning. 

Rouxp-Houje [in a ſhip] is the uppermoſt room or cabin in the ſtern 


of a ſhip, where the maſter lies. | 
Rovxp Ix, or Rounrp a ſea phraſe] is to let riſe the main or 
forctack, &c. when the wind upon them, i. e. grows fairer. 
Rovu'xDING, part. act. [of ro encompaſſing Milton. 
Rovu'nDLY, adv. [of round] 1. In a round form. 2. Plainly, with- 
out reſerve, freely. Giving them roandly to underſtand. Hooker. 3. 
Briſkly, with ſpeed. And then it may ”—_ roundly. Locke, 4. _ 
pletely, to the purpoſe, vigoroully. ns every way fc 
— and 9 as the _ 1 iſtaſte him. Dawies. 
Rov"xpxEss [of raund] 1. A rou „ circularity, ſphericity, cy- 
linarical form. . — 2 9 — _ ED - 
The whole period and comp is was deli r th 
reurdn-ſ., Spenſer. 3. Openneſs, honeſty, vigorous meaſures ; as, he 
acled iu that affair — ö roundne/s. | 
Rovxps ſin m are ragments or broken pieces of ſtatues. 
Rounvds 8 — — a watch commanded by an officer, who 
in the night time walks round about the ramparts of a fortified place, or 
about the ſtreets of a garriſon, to ſee that the centinels do their duty, and 
to keep the town in good order. | 
Rod xD Splice [with mariners] is when a rope's end is ſo let into ano- 
ther, that they ſhall be as firm as if they were'but one 
Roux TJ [of a ſhip] is a round frame of boards, lying upon the 
croſs- trers, near the . the maſt, where men may ſtand to furl and 
looſe the top ſails, c. 
Rovuxr * horſes] a fleſh- colour. | | 
To Rovst, or To Rovzt; verb a8. [of „ Sax. of the ſame 
claſs of words 2 and rie] 5 — , Excite, or ſtir up to 
thought or action. To reuſe up a moſt phlegmatic. Atter- 
bury. 2. To awake from ileep. To rf the watchmen of the public 
weal. Aud. 3. To put into action. Bluſtring winds had rows'd the 
ſea. Milton. o drive a beaſt from his laire. He couched as a lion, 
and as an old lion, who ſhall rouſe him up. Geneſis. 
To Rousk, werb neut. 1. To be awaked from ſlumber or ſleep. Mor- 
us rauſes from his bed. Pope. 2. To be excited to thought or action. 
ighe's black agents to their prey do rouze. Shakeſpeare. | 
Suns, AE [ruſch, Ger. half drunk] a doſe of liquor rather too 
lar ſpeare. 
3 — one who rouſes. | 
Rov'ssSELET, Fr. a ſmall of a delicious taſte. 


Rour { prob. of rhawd, or _ = 2 — — Þy. 
2b] 1. A noiſy company of people, a „a rabble ; a combuſ- 
— . trouble or diſturbance 


Partaking in yours and uulawful af- 


Mo Mo 33 
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RUB 

ſemblies. Bacon. 2. [Deroate, route, Fr.] diicomfiture, confuſion of 
= defeated or di - Diſpers'd J rout. Daniel. 3. [In a — 
ſenſe] an aſſembly or combination of three or more going forcibly 
to commit an unlawful act; although they do not perform it; if it be 
E dom! public road courſe 

our [reate, Fr.] a or highway, eſpecially th 
wa . - | : ” 

ouT of Wolves, a company or herd of them. 
To Rour, verb act. [derouter, Fr.] to put into confuſion by defeat, to 
9 'otally reated and defeated their whole army. 


To RovT, werb nent. 1. To aſſemble in clamorous crowds. The 
meaner ſort routed . Bacon. 2. —— fan. © com} 
3 797 

OUTE, Fr. way. our. Wide through the furzy 
field their pw 4 they take. Gp 


Row [of nop or pap, Sax. a ſtreet, rue, Fr. repe, Teut. reib, Germ.] 


a rank or order, a number of things ranged in a line. After them 
dancing in a row. Spen/er. 

To a Boat, verb af. [of nopan, Sax. ] to drive it along in the 

T —— | impel a veſſel in the 

o Row, next. to i 2 in the water by oars. He 
them toiling in r-wing. St. Mark. 17 = 

RO w L [of rexclle, Fr.] the prickles of a ſpur, that turn on an axis. 

Ro'wer [with farriers] a roll of hair, a ſkain of filk or thread 
— a wound or iflue to hinder it from healing, and provoke a diſ- 

rge. 

Jos A I. — or iron, wherein the 
w „ being made to turn about, it over the whi 
the eaker from ide to fide. MIR Dag 

Jy on verb act. to pierce through the ſkin and keep the wound 

y a rowel. 

Ro'wex, /abf. Rowen is a ſield kept up till after Michaelmas, that the 
corn left on the ground may ſprout ino green. Tuffer. 

Rowen- Hay, hay. | 

Ro'wer [of row] one that rows or manages an oar. 

Ro wixG [of cloths] is the ſmoothing them with a rowler. 

To Rowxe [nunntan, Sax.] to whiiper. See To Round. 


a counſellor to his country; but Verſtegan of row, Du. peace, and ian, 
3. d. peace maker of his country] a proper name of men. | 
Give him a RowLaxpy for His Dliver, | 

See this proverb in letter O, under Oliver : Neuland, viz. General 
Monk, or, as others explain it, King Charles the Second, who, ſome 
ſay r ogra ny ludicrouſly 
called Rowley, alluding to a ſtallion of that name kept in the Meuſe, 
which, tho' ill fav got very fine colts; as itis 
the Lord Rocheſter told his Majeſty, — him the of 
every man his deſerts; or, to return like for like. So the Lat. fay ; 
Par peri retuli. Ter. And the Fr. A bean jour, beau retour : Or, Fe lui 
bien rendu fon c . We ſay, likewiſe, to give guid pro quo. 

To Rowst In a ſea phraſe) beter or pull in. | 
 Ro'wse 1 putting up and driving of a hart from 
its reſting place. | USE. | | 

Rowr, a company or number of wolves. 


word. | 
RO YAL, Fr. [reale, It. real, Sp. of regalis, Lat.) 1. Pertaining to a 
S 2. 
== illuſtrious. How doth that roya/ merchant, good Antonio? Shaks- 
Rovat Crown England, is cloſed by ſemicircles of meeting 
. ws Rags 4 een — 
adorned with croſſes and flower de luis; the whole embelliſtyd with pre- 
cious ſtones. 
Royal Army, is an army marching with heavy cannon, capable of 
— a ſtrong well fortified ci 
Roy al. Fatler [with hunters] 
EE EC AT ALES 6 ADA ons Wphs- 
er. 


| Royar. Aſcut, the aſſent of the ki r 

Ror Al B to which add porpoiſes; 
which are the king's, TY ive, when caſt on ſhore. 

neſs. RovaL Parapet [in forti ay a leak miles on the odgs of 


a rampart towards 


RoT at. Society, a body of perſons of eminent learning, inſtituted by 


1 2 = 
O'YALIST, one who is of the king or queen's-party, or maintains 
their intereſt ; a royal perſon. mn 
To Ro'yaLize, verb af. [of royal] to make royal. To rojahze his 
blood, I ſpilt mine own. Shakeſpeare. | 
Ro'YALLY, adv. I - in a royal, kingly manner. His body 
9 be rozal/ly o_ 2 BY * 
O'YALTIES, plur. of reyaliy; rights or prerogatives : 2 
king or queen; which the L be fix in number; wiz. 
the power of judicature, the power of life and death, of war and peace, 
of levying taxes; the goods that have no owners, as waiſs, ſtrays, &c. 
and the coinage of money. 
Ro'rYaLTyY [regalitas, Lat. roialte, royaut 
rater or o_ "y — — had 
Locke. 2. State of a ki | ity. 
in ſtate. Prior. 3. — 2 — 
To Ro'yne, verb ad. [ Fr.] to gnaw, to bite. Spenſer. 
Ro'ynisH, adj. [rogneux, Fr. „ paltry] ſorry, mean, rude. The 
reyniſb clown. Shatkefpeare. 


Ro'ysTERs, rude, roaring fellows. See RotsTER. 


To Rovze 4 Hart [a hunting phraſe] is to raiſe him from his har- 


— falonry] is fail of ® hawk, when he lifts up aad 
Oo UZE Im talc 15 Oar A * 
dale band | 2 


Rus, /ub/. [from the verb] 1. Collifion, a let, hindrance, or impe- 
diment. Without any rab or i ion. Swift. 2. The act of rub- 
bing. 3. Incquality of ground that the motion of a bowl. 4- 
Dithiculty, cauſe of uneafineſs. To fleep, perchance to dream; ay» 
there's the rab. Shakeſpeare. 


Ro'wLand —— derives it of nod, Sax. counſel, and land, g. 1 


Ro'wry, over - rank or ſtrong, ſaid of corn or gra: a provincial 


e third branch of the horn of 2 hart 


Rv'ssTONE, 


R UD 

Ru nsrave, ſulft. [of rub and fore] a ſtone to ſcour or ſharpen. 

To Kus, verb at. [Haie. Mel. Skinner derives it of teiben, Teut. 
agd Ger. to wipe] 1. To clean or ſmooth any thing by paſling ſome- 
thing over it, to ſcour. 2. To touch fo as to have ſomething of that 
which touches left behind. Catholics ah their Leads and ſmell his bones. 
Adlijen. 3. lo move one body upon another. 4. lo obſtruct by col- 
liion. 5. To poliſh, to retopch. To r:b over the defaced copy of the 
creation. South. 6. To remove by friction. A forcible object will rab 
out the freſheſt colours at a ſtroke. Collier. 7. To touch hard. Now 
being hardly ra66'4 upon, left both tear and ſhame. Sidney. 8. To rub 
down ; to clean or curry a horſe. Dryden, . To rub up ; to poliſh, to 


retouch. 


To Rus, werb next. 1. To be fretted, to make a friction. Becauſe 
indeed it rabb'4 upon the fore. Dryden. 2. To get through difficulties. 
Many a lawyer, when once hamper'd, rab off as well as they can. L'E- 

range. 

'« [of rub] 1. One that rubs. 2. A rubbing · bruſh, or other 
inſtrument with which one rubs. 3. A coarſe file. The rough or coarſe 
file, if large, is called a ralber. Mexon. 4. [With gamecſters} a conteſt, 
rwo games won in three. 

Ru'nBace, or Ru'sursn [prob. g. d. rubbings off, or of feweg, Gr. 
filth, or of ripia, Sp. Rubbage is not uſed} 1. The refuſe of building, as 
brick-bats, mortar, dirt, c. The leaſt commotion lays the whole in 
rubbiſh. — 2. Confuſed, mingled maſs. Not to lie any lon- 
ger in rabb;þ and confuſion. Arbuthror. 3. Any thing worthleſs and 


Ru'BBLE-S/one, ſub?. Rubble-ſtones owe their name to their being 
rubbed and worn by the water. ¶ ond tuar l. 

Runto'La [with phyſicians] a fort of ſmall- pox or meaſles. 

Run run, Lat. a cloſe full of ruſhes or brambles ; or a place where 

Rvu's1a, Lat. [with botaniſts} goſlin-weed or clivers. 
Runta Tir&orum, Lat. [in botany} madder. 
Rv's1a Sylweftris, Lat. the herb woodroof. | 
Ru'sicax Calaur [of a horſe} is a bay, ſorrel, or black, with a light 
gray, or white upon the flanks, but ſo that this gray or white is not 
| ominant there. 


Ru'picuND, adj. [rabicord, Fr. of rubicundus, Lat,] ruddy, inclining 


to redneſs. elitr Ln) i | 

Runic'uxpdiTy [rubicunditas, Lat.] di — to redneſs. 

Rua: D. ag. E. Lat. } reddiſh, red. 

RU BIE, adj. [of ruby] tinctured ot the colour of a ruby, red as a 
ruby. Milton. 

Rvat'erc, adj. [of ruber, red, and facio, Lat. to make] making red. 
The ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rubiffc. Grew. 

To Ru'ntt v, verb att. to make red. A phanigmus or rubin me- 
dicine. Brown. . | 

Run gixous, adj. iz:ins/us, ruligo, Lat.] ruſt, A 

Ru nico, Lat. — the — of ad or 2 _— 

Ruszico [with botaniſts] mildew, a diſeaſe that happens to plants, 
— proceeds 5 — — pep yo falling upon them, and not 
being drawn up by at of the ſun, by its ſharpneſs, gnaws and cor- 
Tu 7 th: — ſubſtance of plants. 1985 

vU'nr1Ca, Lat. a marking ſtone, ruddle, or red oker. | 

Runa ic [with phyſicians] a kind of ring-worm, or red tet ter. 

Ru'sricaTeD {[rubricatus, rubrica, Lat.] made of a red colour, 


{ſmeared with red. | 
Ru'naicx, ah. [rub mh Fr. rebrice, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Direc- 
tions given in the liturgy, for the order and manner wherein che ſeveral 


parts of the office are to be ; fo called, becauſe formerly 
printed or written in red, the office itſelf being in black letters. Their 
tables or rabricks to inſtruct them. Si/ling fleet. 2. ¶ In the canon law] 
a title or article in the ancient law-books, fo called, becauſe formerly 
written as the titles of the chapters in our ancient bibles are, in red let- 
ters. See Disquistrioxs, and Lirurcy compared. | 

RunRick, ad, red. Newton. | 

To Ru'naick, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to adorn with red. 

Ru'nairoau, or Ru“ OR u [of ruber, red, or ruby, and forma, Lat. 
form] having the form of red. Of thoſe rays which paſs cloſe by the 

ſnow, the rub;form will be the leaſt refracted. Nexwwron. | 
Kuga [ai, Fr. rubime, It. rubi, Sp. of ruber, Lat. red] the moſt 
valuable and hardeſt of precious ſtones, next to the diamond; and when 
puny beautiful, nothing inferior : It is of a red colour. Upon her 
da 

And 


dreſſing of pearl, diamonds and rabies. Peacham. 2. Redneſs. 
keep the natural , u of your checks. Macbeth. 3. Any thing red. 
4- A blain, a carbuncle. 
Nur [in heraldry} being red, is uſed for gules, by thoſe who bla- 
zon the arms of the prime nobility by precious ſtones, inſtead of metals 
and colours. 
RuBY, 
bps. Shak ;ſpeare. Sec Artazoxs, and read there Thermsdor. 
To Ruck Ls, to make a fort of ruffling noiſe, and wave in ſmall riſings 
as the fea does. 
RucTa'T1o8 [with phyſicians] belching, a depraved motion of the 
 Nomach, cauſed by an efferveſcence there, whereby vapours and flatu- 
lent matter are ſent out of the mouth. | 
To Rup, verb ad. [nuou, Sax. redneſs] to make red. Her cheeks 
ike apples which the ſun had radded. Spenſer. 


Ru'vodex [yo or, Sax. roder, Su. roeder, roer, Du. rudcr, H. Ger.] 


& piece of timber which is hung at the ſtern poſts of a ſhip, on hinges, 
and which being turned ſometimes one fide to the water, and ſometimes 
to the other, turns or directs the veſſel this way or that. 2. Any thing 
that guides or governs the courſe. | 

Ru'vou, or Ri'vois, the wideſt ſort of ſieves for ſeparating corn 
from chaff. | 

Ruvper-Rope, a rope let through the ſtern-poſt, and the head of the 
rudder ; fo that both ends may be ous or faſtened together. The uſe 
of this rope is to ſave the rudder, if it ſhould be torn off from the irons by 


ip — 
ben - on, [of a ſhip] the cheeks of that iron, whereof the pin- 
22 which is faſtened and nailed down upon the rake of the rud- 


Rvu'ppixess [of reddy ; nudunerye, Sax. ] freſh colour. 

Rv'ppLs, a fort of red chalk. | 
Rvu'vpoc. 1. A fort of bird. Of ſinging birds they have linnets and 
raddecs. Carew. 2. A land toad. 


. [from the ſubſt.] that is of a red colour. Their raby 


RUG 


Ru'ppy [of nudu, Sax. redneſs] t. Of a pale red colour, fie co- 
in complexion. Some raddy colour d, ſome of lighter green. 
Dryden. 2. Yellow. Uſed, if to be uſed at all, in poetry. A crown 
of rad; gold. Dryden. * ; 
Ruve, Fr. [ravido, It. rud», Sp. prob. of radis, Lat. but Skinner 
ſays, rather of nede, Sax. fiery] 1. Rough, coarſe, uncivil, favage, 
brutal. 2. Violent, turbulent, boiſterous. The rad agitation breaks it 
into foam. Boyle. 3. Harſh, inclement. 4. Ignorant, unpoliſt'd, raw, 
untaug ht. But rade in the poſlefſion of arms. Wotton. 5. | Rude, . 
rugged, uneven, ſhapeleſs. To worthip rude and unpoliſhi d tones. Stil- 
ling fleet. 6. Artleſs, inclegant. The original unblemith'd by my rude 
tranſlation. Dryden. 7. Such as may be done with ftrengch without art. 
Rude work well ſuited with a ruſtic mind. D»yder. 
 Ru'vtLy, adv. [of rad 1. In a rude manner, roughly. 2. Clown- 
iſhly, coarſely, without nicety. I that am rudely ſtainpt. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Unſkilfully ; or rather, where the coplcat draught and iture is 
not given. In this ſenſe it is moſt judiciouily applied by, 
So in the ſciences, tho radely taught, 
We may attain, &c. 


A | TazLt of Czpt3. 
4. Violently, boitterouſly. | 


Ru'vexess of nedne tre, Sax or radefſe, Fr. of ruditas, Lat.] 1. 


Unpoliſhedneſs, coarſeneſs of manners. 2. Ignorance, unſkilfulne*s. 
3. Artleſneſs, inelegance, coarſeneſs. 4. Violence, boiſterouſnets. The 


great ſwing aud rudeneſs of his poize. Shakeſpeare. 5. Stormineſs, ri- 
gour. The radenefſe: of the (aff. Evelyn. * l 5 


Rub! xrunE {in architecture] the figure of 0 rope or ſtaff, ſome- 
times plain, and imes carved, wherewith the flutings of columns 


are frequently filled up. | 
Ruve'xTuRED, as. (in architeure] ſpoken of a piltar with flutings 
like a cable rope. 


Ru'DbEAAR v, adj. [ruderarius, Lat.] belonging to rubbiſh. 

Ruvera'T1ox, Lat. [in architecture] the lay ing of a pavement with 
pebbles or little ſtones. 

Rvu'desBY, Aub. [of rade] an uncivil turbulent fellow + A low word, 
now little uſed. A mad. brain rud:{by, full of fplecn. Site. 

Rupce-Waf'd Kerſey, keriey-cloth made of fieece-wooll, only waik'd 
on the back of the ſheep. | 

Ru'vimexT [ruaiment, Fr. radimento, It. rudiminto, Sp. of run. 
tum, of rudis, Lat. ignorant} 1. "The firſt clement, principle or ground of 
any art or ſcience, fo called, becauſe thofe that hit come to be wit:ucted. 
are rudes, ſuppoſed to be altogether ignorant. 2. The ſirſt unſhapen be- 
ginning of any thing. Mols is but the radimert of a plant. Bec. 


Rupine'xTaL, adj. [of ru Hen] elemental, relating to firit princi- | 


ples. Sce Acabfutcs, and read there, Heademns. 

Ruz [rhepw, Brit. rae, Fr. rude, Sp. of rata, It. and Lat.] the herb 
called the herb of grace, becauſe holy water was ſprinkled with it. 

To Rue, verb ad. {rouwen, Du. reuen, H. Ger. hneoppian, or kpy- 


pian, Sax. ] To regret, to lament. Thou ſhalt rae this treaſon. Se- 


are. 


adj. [of rue and full] meurnſul, forrowful, woeful. The 
rueful ſtream. Milton. 


Ru'tEFvLLY, adv. [of ruefal] ſadly, pitifully, mournfully, fo:r0%;- 


fully. And very raefully and frightfully look back. More. 


Rvu'eruLxEss [of ruefal] ſorrowfulneſs, mournfulneſs. 

Ru E L Bone, the whirl-bone of the knee. | 

Rvue'LLE [of rae, Fr. a ſtreet] a little ſtreet. It is of late brought into 
uſe among us, to ſignify an alcove, or other genteel a ent, where 
ladies receive viſits either in bed or up; a circle, an affembly at a pri- 
vate houſe. The poet who flouriſh'd in the ſcene, is condemned in the 
ruelle. Dryden. | 


Rur r [ſome derive it of ruvffet, Du. to wiiakle} an old-faſhioned or- 


nament worn on the neck, made of feveral rows of fine linen ſtiffencd 
and plaited. Sce Rurri.c. 2. [From the rough ſcales] a finall river 


_ fiſh, ſomewhat lefs than a perch. Aru or pope is much like the pearch 


for ſhape, and taken to be better, but wil! not grow bigger than a gud- 
on: He is an excellent fiſh, and of a pleaſant taſte. 1 tan. 3. 
A fate of roughneſs : obſolete. 4. New ftate. This ſeems to be the 


glory have been taken down. L'E/rarye. 5. A bud, which in fighti 
maile up its feathers like a e 13 ghting 
To Rurr [with falconers] a hawk is ſaid to ruff, when ſhe hits the 
rey, but does not truſs it. | 
To Rury [at cards] is to get the better of the game; alſo to trump a 
card not a trump. 


Ru'r+1a% [rofucr, Dan. to pillage, hen, Fr. a band, ruffano, It. 
ruffan, Sp.] a brutal miſchievous fellow, a cut-throat, a robber, a deſpe- 


rate villain, an afſailine. | | 
Rure1ax, a4. brutal, ſavagely boiſterous. The r 
To Rur riAx, verb neat. ¶ from the ſubſt.] to play 
tumults: obſolete. 


To Rv r FIE, verb act. ¶ prob. of ruyffelen, Du. to wrinkle] 1. To 
diſorder, to make leſs ſmooth. Differing colours and vaniſh upon 


2 
the ruſſting of the ſame piece of ſilk. Nile. 2. To rmpels to put 
out of temper, 4 
diſorder of the body. Glurwiile. 3. To put out of order, to ſurprize. 
4. To throw diſorderly together. I rad up fallen leaves in heap. 


n rage. Pepe. 


Chapman. 5. To lay or fold into ruifles or plaits. A ſmall fcirt of tine | 


ruffled linen. Addiſon. 

To Rurrrk, verb neut. 1. To grow rough or turbulent. A rufiir; 
gale. Dryden. 2. To flutter, to be in looſe motion. Rufes at ipcec, 
and dances in the wind. Dryden. 3. To be rough, to jar, to be in 
contention : Not uſed. | 

RuFFLE, /ubſt. [from the verb] 1. A fort of ornaments of linen or 
lace worn on the arms of women, and of men, Sc. 2. Diſturbance, 
tumult. The conſequent ae or ſpecial commotion of the blood. 
Watts. 

Rur rx - Head [with falconers] a hood to be worn by an hawk when 
ſhe is tirſt drawn. 

Rua, ſubſi. [prob. rugget, Su. rough, or of hocc, Sax. rock, Teut. a 
coat or garment, of rugo/us, Lat.] 1. A coarſe nappy woollen. Clad in 
Irith rug or coarſe freeze. Peacham. 2. A coulc ſhaggy coverlet for a 
mean bed. 3. A rough ſhaggy dog. | 

Rv'cBy, a market town 970 Worceſterſhire, ſitus ted on the Avon, 70 
miles from London. 

Ru'GceLEy, a market town of Staffordſhire, near the Trent, 126 miles 
from London. 


RCH ED 


meaning of this cant word. Jh. Princes in the ruff of all their 


ruſſian, to raiſe 


into diſorder of mind. Our minds ruffed by the 


RUM 


Recaro [rugger, Su. lnpuxe, Sax. „Lat. ] 1. Rough, uneven. 
A tedious and ragged way. Dryden. 2. Not neat, not regular. His 
well-proportion'd beard made rough and „ Shakeſpeare. 3. Severe, 
rough, brutal. They neither melt nor endear him, but leave him as 
hard, as »:gged, and as unconcerned as ever. Seath. 4. Stormy, tem- 
13 turbulent. The rug ge hour that time and ſpite dare bring. 

bakeſprare. 5. Harſh to the ear. That proſe is 


nious. Drrdex. 6. Croſs- grained, ſurly, di . 
ragged looks. Shakeſpeare. 7. Violent, rude, boiſterous. 


truncheon charg'd the knight. Hudibras, 8. Rough, ſhaggy. 70 
chaſe the Samy 2-4 =» bear. Fairfax. 


Re dt, adv. [of r in a rugged manner, rudely, roughly 
ſeverely ; as, wy axed) FI 4 o 
Ru'cctDxEess [of ragged] 1. The tate or quality of being rugged ; 
as, a man of = of temper. 2. Roughneſs, unevenneſs. 


1 he ruggedneſs and — of the roads. Ray. 
eas — a nappy cloth. Wiping the ichor from it with a ſoſt 
u. Wiſeman. 
* Ru'cixe, /ubſt. Fr. a ſurgeon's raſp. Or raſp it with the ragize. 
Arp. 

Ru'oirvs, Lat. [with phyſicians 
crements in the Bod. dents wr = Faw? nuts uh 5 
the guts, roll up and down the excrements, when there is no eaſy vent 

_ upwards or downwards. 

Ruco'st, adj. Legge Lat.] full of wrinkles. The internal rage 
coat of the inteſtine. Wiſeman. 

Ruco'sE x ESS, or Ruco'siTY [of rageſe] roughneſs, fulneſs of wrin- 
kles. plaits, or furrows, &c. | 

Ru ix raise, Fr. nina, It. raina, Lat.] 1. Fall or deſtruction of 
cities or building 2. The remains of building demoliſhed. The place 
where once the very rains lay. Adiſan. 12 ineſs or for- 
tune, deſtruction. overthrow. Thoſe whom God to rain deſign'd. 
Drxden. 4. Miſchief, bane. Havock and ſpoil and ruin are my gain. 


To Ru'ix, verb af. [ruiner, Fr. arruynar, Sp.] 1. To ſubvert, to 
demoliſh, to ſpoil or lay wafte. Our temple rain, and our rites deface. 
Dryden. 2. To bring to ruin, to deſtroy, to undo, to deprive of feli- 
city or fortune. 8 
To bring to ty. She would ruin mein filks. Addiſon. 

To Rvix, verb neat. 1. To fall in rains. Heaven raizing from hea- 


ven. Milton. 2. To run to ruin. Yet ſhall it ruin like the moths frail 
cell. Sands. 3. To be impoveriſh'd, to be to miſery, If we 
are idle and di the induttrious in their we ſhall raiz the 


falter. Locke. 


an efferveſcence of chyle and ex- tation, reflection. 


a negligence as will certainly raiz us. Warts. 3. port, 


N 
2 


periitaltic motion. Kar. 
W 
Rumixaxr Aima, ſuch as chew the cud oxen, ſleep, dec 
8 See Reversiox, and read, . teflimony,” 42 rere. decr. 
UMINANT Signs [with aſtrologers} thule of the zodiac | 
„„ _ 


To Ru'uixaTk, werb nent. [raminar, Sp. ruminer, Fr. umi | 
and Lat.] 1. Tochew the cud. Animals which ramnate, — 
cud. „ weigh in — tudy or think again and 

n rumnating upon the employment i 
wit exerciſe themſclves. Steele. OC: on 

Lat.] 1. To chew over again. 


To RunixaTt, werb ad. [ramine, 
meditate over and over. Mad with defire, ſhe rum:- 
property of 


2. To muſe on, to 
nates her 
the ſtomach, Sc. mutually relieving 
ily at firſt, is 


fin. 
Runina'riox [raminatio, Lat.] 1. The act or 
the cud, &c. a natural motion | 
one another, by which means the food that was eaten haſtil ; 
conveyed back to the mouth again, and there chewed 24 
down a ſecond time, to the great advantage of the creature. 


Retiring, full of -amiraticn fad. Thomſon 


from one Ws $ hold of any 
or lading, in order to being handſomely ſlowed. Our gree- 
every hold. Dryden 


'To Ruuuact, verb neut. [in a figurative ſenſe] to rake into, 8 


ſearch narrowly into places. I have oft rummage4 books in Li 
2 30%. e e _ 
u'uner [roomer, Du. roemer, L. Ger. a ] a broad-mouthed 
Ru'uxty New, a borrough town of Kent, 73 miles from London. 


Ic is one of the Cinque -ports, and therefore ſends 
liament. 


two members to par- 


rumcar of 


abroad, to bruit. Ramour it abroad. Shake k 
Ru'mourtD, — pafſ. [of ramon] generally talked of. 
of mr 


Ru'mourtR 


To Ru'ixaTE, verb a. [ruinatum, Lat. now obſolete] 1. To demo- back 


liſh, to ſubvert. I will not raizate my father's houſe. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
To reduce to meanneſs or miſery irrecoverable, to ruin or bring to ruin. 
Philip and Nabis were already rainated. Vacon. 


Ruixa'TiOoN, deſtruction, rein, ſubverſion, overthrow : obſolete. In 


_ chievoully, deſtructively. 
Ru'1x0Usxt55 6 12 ruĩnous ſtate. | 
To Rue, verb ad. [regler, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe, regir, in the ſe 

cond, regelare, It. lkewite in the firſt ſenſe ; reg/ar, Sp. of regalo, 

1. To draw lines with a ruler. 2. To govern, to — ug 

of 


men. feterbury. 

To RuLE, werb next. to have power or command. The p 
ruling over me. Locke. 

Rur [regle, Fr. regols in ſome ſenſes, and regola in others; 
Sp. of regula, Lat.] 1. A certain maxim, canon, or precept, to be 
creed tn eng at eu inns, Day, DION in order to direct 
the thoughts or actions. A religion which contains the moſt exact rules 
tor the of our lives. Tilla. 2. A ſtatute or decree of a 


religious order. 3. Sway or ſupreme command, government. 
from of rule labliſhed by the law. Addiſon. 4. An inſtrument 
r A judicious artiſt will uſe his . ws u 
truſt only to hi . South, 5. Regularity, propriety viour. 
Nur ſin arithmetic] a methed of coflving queſtions relating to that 
art. | 
| Rue of Three, or Rute of Proportion [in 


arithmetic] is ſo named, 
becauſe, by means of three numbers given, a fourth, unknown, is found, 


nnd Toe Oe to one of thoſe given numbers, as they i 
have to one another. Hence it is called, the rule of proportion, and allo, ti 


for its uſefulneſs, the golden rule. 

Ru't.er [of rale] 1. Governor, one that has the command. 
Some rulers grow proud. Sidney. 2. An inftrument by which lines are 
drawn. To draw a ſtraight line between two points by the fide of a ru- 
ler. Moxon. 


and ruſty dull rum. Swift. 


{of ruinons] i. Ina ruinous manner. 2. Miſ- 78 


aſe: A cant word. A rabble of tenants 
2. 


1 1 : 
—— out of 2 your 


at the time. 
haſte. Proverbs. 2. To uſe the legs in 
Locke. 


Xf 


ran 80 
motion. Till y 
To move in a 


j 


HL 
vet! 


115177 eker 


Þþ 


8 
a 


2 
F 
Ji 


ſpirit drawn from the ſugar cane. 

Runs, or Ru uus [in navi ine] the courſe of a a i. e. the an- 

which ſhe makes in her failing with the meridian of the place ſhe is i 
in; alſo one point of the mariner s — or 11 degrees and 1 - Ach, 27. 
ar” wt na, e — | received. What of himſelf — — 

Runs - Liae [in navigation] a line deſcribed by the ſhip's motion on To be y x ran les. 29. 
the ſurface of 2 1 the ſame ary The pe runs higher. 
or equal angles with cvery meridian To have a track or courſe. Mines where metalline veins 


Complement of the Runs [with navigators] is the angle made with 


any circle parallel to the equator, by the line of the ſhip's run or i 


courſe. 
To R'omnie, werb xeut. [rompeien, Cer. romelen, Du. rombare, It. 
rimbomter, Sp.) to make a hollow, hoare, continued noiſe. At the 
rumbling of his wheels. Teremiab. 
Ru'ustEA [of ramble} the perſon or _ that rumbles. 
Ru'urx, Lat. 1. The cud of beaſts. 2. Ihe herb ſorrel. 
Rvu'z1+40kD, a market town of Eſſex, 12 miles from London. 
RUN nr, adj, Fr. {rumimans, Lat.] 1. Chewing the cud. R- 


murmur ras along the field. Pope. 33. To be predominant. This 
e 34. To tend in growth. 
A man's nature unt to herbs or weeds. Bacon. 35. To grow exube- 


rantly. The foil of family will dwindle into cits, or rax into wits. 
Tater. 37. To diſcharge pus or matter. Whether his fleſh un with 
his iſſue. Leviticus. 37. To become i , to to 


wild. have run out of their wits for women. E/dras. 38. To 
by artifice gr deceit. Ran in truſt. Swift. 39. To fall by haſte, 
Elty or paſſion into fool; or mixfortune. All thoſe miſtakes 9 


RUN 


Locle. 40. To fall to paſs. Near the borders they run into one an- 
other. Warts. 41. To have a general tendency. lemperate climates 
run into moderate governments. Suff. 42: To procced as on a 
ground or principle. Upon that the apoltle's runs. At . 
43. Togo on with vi Running into ail the methods of tyranny. 
Sur. 44- To run after ; to ſearch tor, do ende avour At, tho Out of 
the way. The mind runs after ſimilies. Locke. 45. To ras ey with; 
to hurry without conſent. Thoughts will not be directed with objects to 
purſue, but ra» away with a mau in purſuit of thoſe ideas they have in 
view. 46. To ran in with; to cloſe, to comply. Ramus ran ix with 
the firlt reformers of learning. B. rt. 47. Torun on; to be continued. 
1: thro” our too much ſecurity, the ſame ſhould rar on. Hooker. 48. 
run over; to be fo full as to overflow. His mouth ran; o'er with un- 
chew'd morſels. Du 49. To be ſo much as to overflow. Milk, 
While it boils, or wine while it works, ra over the veſſels. Digby. 50. 
To run cut; to be at an end. A leaſe had ran out. Swift. 51. Too ran 
oat ; to ſpread exuberantly. Ihe zeal of love runs out into ſuckers. 
Taylor. 52. To runcut ; to expatiate. To ran out into beautiful digreſ- 
kons. Addifon. 53. To run out ; to be waſted, to be exhauſted. The 
eflate runs ont. k 

To Rux, werb a. 1. To pierce, to ſtab. He was run thio the body. 

ctator. 2. To force, to drive. This will ra» us into particulars. 
Locke. 3. To force into any way or form. Others, accuſtomed to re- 
tired ſpeculations, ru natural philoſophy into metaphyſical notions. 
Locke. 4. To drive with violence. They ran the ſhip a ground. As. 
5. To melt. Ks ga gold mult be run and waſhed. Felton. 6. To 
incur. He raneth two dangers. Bacon. 7. To venture, to hazard. 
And ru his fortune with them. Clarendon. 8. To import or export 
without paying duty. A ſtrong temptation of raumung goods. Swift. 

To protecute in thought. We can {till ra it up to thoſe artleſs ages. 

ner. 10. To puſh. Some Engliſh ſpeakers run tucir hands into 
their pockets. Alas. 11. To run d-wn; to chaſe to wearineſs. They 
ran wu a ſtag LEftrange. 
bear. A man overbora and yu" 44:47 by them. South, 
over; do recount curſotily. TI ſhall run them over Nightly, 
run oder; to conſider curforily. If we ruz o, the other nations of 
Europe. Ai/or. 15. To run er; to tun through. Should a man 
rum oder the whole circle of earthly pleaſures. South. 

Rus, . {from the verb] 1. The act of running. And fetches a 
run at them. LEH ge. 2. Courier, mation. 'I'he run of humours 
is ſtayed. Bacon. 3. Flow, cadence. Any run of verſes to pleaſe the 
ear. Broome. 4. Courle, procels. 5. Way of management, uncon- 

trolled courſe. Our family mult have their rax. Arbuthnot. 6. Long 

reception, continued fuccels. To have a general vun or long continu- 
ance. Addiſon. 7. Modiſh cla:nour. What a violent run there is among 
too many weak people againſt univerſity education. Swift. 8. {n, or 
Ae the long ran; in fine, at the end. In the long run of the diſeaſe. 
Wiſeman. g. Ran of a Ship {{ra term] is that of her hull under 
— which comes narrower by degrees from 
Ru x AGA [cf run and gate, or rexegads, Sp. it is corrupted from 


the French renegat] 1. A fugitive, a rebel or apoſtate. The Jews, 


13. To run 
Ray. 4. To 


after they had crucified the fon of God, became ruragates. Raleigh. leirh 


23212 pron ng 3 | 
UNAWAY [of ran and away] one ies anger, a fugitive. 
Thou ranaway, thou coward ; 2 thou fled. Shakeſpeare. 25 
Ru'xpLe, ſub/t. [corrupted from roundle, of round] 1. A round or 
ſtop of a ladder. To conſider the ſeveral and rowndles we are to 
aſcend by. Dajpa. 2. Something put an axis, a peritrochium. 
An axis or cylinder having a r about it, wherein are faſtened di- 
— > an Wilkins. 3. {in heraldry] the figure of a round ball or 
et 


Ru'xpLerT [prob. g. 4. of runlet, or rownd!e] a cloſe caſk for liquors, 
containing from three to twenty gallons. Set a raxdler of verjuice over- 
againſt the ſun in ſummer. Bacon. | 

Rvu'xe [pune, Sax.] a water-courſe. 

Run c, pret. and '. pa of ring. See To Rinxs. £ 

Ruxcs [of a ſhip] are the floor timbers or ground timbers that thwart 
the keel, and are bolted to it, and conſtitute her floor. | 

Ruxc Head: [of a ſhip] the heads of the ground timbers, which are 
made a little bending, or where they begin to compals, and that dirett 
the mould or ſweep of the futtocks and navel timbers. 

Ru'xic Language, that of the Goths, Danes, and other ancient nor- 
thern nations; but this is more frequently called Scl av, Some ima- 
| gine it was — — as being my ſterious and ſcientific, like the 

gyptian phics. 

U'NNEL, i lot rae] 1. A ſmall brook, a rivulet. A little un- 
ning up apace. | | 
u'xxER [of ran] 1. One that runs. 2. A racer. 3. A meſſen- 

The ruzzer; of tae polt-office. S:ci/7. 4. A ſhooting ſprig. In 
every root there will be one runrer. 1/rtizzer. 5. The upper ſtone of 
a mill. The mill goes much heavier, by the ſtone they the runner 
being ſo large. Mortimer. 6. A bird. Airſarorth. 
ERKuxxx {in a ſhip) a rope which belongs to the garnet and bolt- 
_ tackles, having a double block or pulley at on: end and a hook at 
the other end, to. hitch into any L for hoiſting of goods into the 


ſhip. 

To verbale the Ru> x ER [ſea phraſe] is to pull down that cad that 
has the hook, that it may be hitched into the fling. 

Ru'xxeT, or Re'sxET, f. genunne n, Sax. coagulated] the 
maw of a calf, or an acid juice "Wt in the ſtomachs of calves, that 
have fed on nothing but milk; and are killed before the digeſtion be 

; commonly uſcd in turning milk, to be made into cheeſe 
curds. SeceRennert. 

Ru'xx1xc of Goods, part. af. [of run, which ſee] a clandeſtine land- 
ing 2 bringing goods on ſhore without paying the legal cuſtom or duties 

r the ſame. 


Ru'xx108, ſubſe. [r:gnant, Fr. ſcrubbing] a paltry, ſcurvy wretch. 
You polecat, — 2 Shakeſpeare. 


RuxT, „. [rante, in the Teutonic dialects. ſignifies a bull or cow, ,. 


and is uſed in contempt by us for ſmall cattle: as 4efy/, the Welth term for 
a horſe, is uſed fora worthleſs horſe) 1. A Scutch or Welch neat or cow of a 
ſmall fize. 2. Any animal ſmall below the natural th. This over- 


dwarf or ſhort fel- 


=” rant has ſtruck off his heels. Adden. 3. 


12. To run hun; to cruſh, to over- 


te Hour timbers tw the 


nel near the place. Fairfax. 2. Pollard wool, ſo called from its run- 


RUS 
RuxTs. 1. Canary birds above three years old. 2 A ſom of f. 


Rugs“, or Rover'e, an Eaſt-Indian coin, in value av0ut two init. 
lings and three-pence ſter] 


U'PTION [of rap, = [LING Lat. to burſt] the act of breaking or 
burſting in any of the body, the tate of being broken. Extrava- 


apertion. Ii an. 
Rur ron v, . a corrofive medicine, a cauſtic. | 

v rruak, [Fr. in the ſecond ſenſe, rorewee, It. raprara, Lat.] 1. The 
act of burſling or breaking; rent, ſtate of being broken. A — 
will bear a hundred weight without rapture. Arbuthnor. 2. Breach 
peace, treaty, friendſhip, falling out, open hoſtility. The 4 that 
divide the common-wealth come to a rapture. Swift. 3. {ln ſurgery] 
a buritenneſs or buſt belly, a preternatural eruption of the gut, a hernia. 
The rupture of the groin or ſcrotum. Sharpe. 4. {With ſurgeons] a 

ve medicine or cauſtic. | 
To RuyeTvne; verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to break, to burſt, to ſaf- 
fer diſru The veſſels of the brain and membrancs, it ruptured, 
abſorb the extravaſated blood. Sharp. 
RuyeTure Wort [herniaria, Lat.] an herb. 
Ru'rar, adj. Fr. [raralis, of rura, Lat.] pertaining to the country, 
ng in the country, not in cities, ſuiting or reſembling the country. 
A rural fellow. Shakeſpeare. 
| Ru'rar Dear, an eccleſiaſtical officer under the arch-&:acon. Every 
dioceſe has in it one or more arch-deaconries, for the diſpatch of church 
affairs, and every arch-deaconry is divic-d into fewer or more raral dean- 
riet: the office of theſe deans, is, upon orders, to ſummon the clergy ; 
to ſignify by letters the biſhop's pleaſure, Sc. | | 
Rur!'coLisr [raricola, Lat.] an huſbandman or inhabitant of the 
country. 
Rua tos, adj. [rurigena, of rura aud gigne, Lat } born or dwcl- 
ling in the country. 

URA'LITY, or Ru'taLlntss [of ]] countty- like neſs, qua'ity of 
being rural; clownithneſs. | | | 
Rusz, Jacht. Fr. cunning, litde trick, fraud. A French word, nei- 
ther elegant nor neceſſary. The wiles and 2 which thete nd ctea- 
tures ule. Ray, | 

To Rus u, verb neut. [hneopan, Sax. ] to entet oi move ms tory bly, 
to iſſue forth with violence or haſte. | 

To Rus4 ix [of in pepan, Sax.] to enter violently or haſtily. 

Rvusn, /abſt. [from the verb] violent courſe. And with « vigor: 
raſh jevered him from the duke. 2 

Rusu {papc, Sax. ] 1. Aplint. 2 Any thing proverb! with. 
leſs. John Bull's triendſhip is not worth a rub. A 

Rus Candie [of rab and canli] a ſmall blinking taper, made by 
ſtripping a ruſh, except one ſmall ſh ipe of the rind which holds the pick 

her, and dipping it in oil or tallow. 
u suix ESS [of ru] Rate of being full of ruſhes. 
Rvu':ninG [hnypea, Sax.] an irruption or haſty motion, 


Ru'sny, % [from r»/] 1. Abounding with ruſhes. In »«/, 
grounds. Mortimer. 2. Made of ruſhes. The ray lance. . 


Rusx, Jabſt. hard bread for ſtores. Fruits, ſugar, and . Ra- 


22. | 

Rvu's ma, ſabf. a brown and light iron ſubſtance. With ra/ze and lati 
as much quick lime fleeped in water, the 'Turkiſh women make ticir 
pſilothron, to take off their hair. Grew. 

Rvu'sstT, aj. {roufſet, Fr. roffetto, It. of ra, Lat.] 1. That is of a 
dark brown colour, reddiſhly brown. The morn in raſet mantle clad. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Newton ſcems to uſe it for grey; but if the etymology 
be regarded, improperly. Encompaſſed with a dark grey or rufet. 
Newton. 3. Courſe, ruſty, home-ipun. This ſenſe is much uſed in 
deſcriptions of the manners and dreſſes of the country, probably, be- 
cauſe it was formerly the colour of ruſtic dreſs. In ſome places the 
ruſtics ſtill dye cloaths ſpun at home with bark, which muſt make them 
ruſlet | 


Rvu'sseT, ſubft. country dreſs. See the adjective. | | 

Russ r. or Ru'ssET1xG = Fr.] an apple or pear of ſeveral 
ſpecies, with a rough cot and of a brown colour. 

To Rusr, verb act [from the ſubſt. torten. Du. roffe, Ger.] 1. To 
contract ruſt, to have the ſurface corroded. Our armours now may ruff. 
Dryden. 2. Tod te into idleneſs. Es 

To Rust, verb af. 1. To make ruſty. The dew will aß them. 

Shakeſpeare. 2. To impair by time or ina*tivity. 
Rust ſpape, pure, Sax. tod, Su. ruk, Dan. coef, Du. rud, Ger.] 1. 
A red cruſt that grows upon old iron. 2. The turned or corroded ſur- 
face of any metal. 3. Lots of powers by in4Jicnce or inactivity. 4. 
Matter bred by corruption or degencration. | 

Ru'sTiCAL, adj. [Lraſtigue, Fr. ruffico, Ir. and Sp, of rufticay, Lat] 
Country-like, clowniſh, unmannerly. 2. Kough, brutal, rude. A com- 
pany of ra/iice4 villains full of ſu cat. Sd. | 1 | 

Ru'sTicALU v, adv. [of raſtical] clownutly, in a country lilce man- 
ner, rudely. He keeps me 7a at hoe Shaceſpeare. 

Ru'sTICaLxts3 [of rv; l] the quality of being ruſtical; rudeneſs, 
ſavageneſs. | a 

To Ru'sTICATE, vs nent. [ruicor, Lat.] to reſide in the country. 
Having rufticated in your company too long. Pepe. 

To 1 verb ag. to baniſh into the country. I was ſent 
away, or, in the univerſity phraſe, ryfticated for ever. Spectator 

Ru'sTicaTED {ru/licatus, Lat.] made or become clow niſh. 

RusT1'ciTY, or Ru'sTiICaLSEsS [ruſticttas, Lat. raſticite, Fr. raft: - 
chexxa, It. ruflicidad, Sp.) 1. Clowniſhneſs. 2. A rural appearance 

. Qualities of one that lives in the country. 4. Simplicity, rudenet>. 
he ſweetneſs and r»/xity of a paſtoral. Addijor. ; 

Rvu'sTic, af [of ruſlicus, Lat.] 1. Rural, country-like. The very 
7 75 people left their delights and profits. Sidney. 2. Rude, untaught 

is ruſtic airs have grown up with him. Wares. 3. Brutal, lavage. 
Some ruſtic wretch. Pope. 4. Artles, honeit, ſimple ; , an hoack 
ru/tic man. 5. Plain, unadorned. A ruftic throne. Pepe. 

RusTic, «bf. a clown, a ſwain, an inhabitant of the country. Rude 
and inſolent as a wealthy ruſtic. South. | ; 

RusrT1ic Gods, thoſe who preſided over agriculture ; cuuntry dei- 
tes. . . 
Rusric [in architecture] a method of building in unitativn of na- 
ture, rather than according to the rules of att, the culauns are ſurroune 
ded with frequent cinctures. bo 

RusTic Meri [in architecture] is where the tones of a bandir g, 

is Y ad 


RU T 


ſoſſead of being ſmooth, are hatched and picked wich the point of a 


dummer. 


RvsT1c Order [in architecture] an order with ruſtic coins, ruſtic a wheel in the 


work, Sc. 


Ru'sr1xE55 [of rafty; hor ve xe, Sax. ] the ſtate or quality of be- 


ing ruſty. 
To . verb neut. [hpapelan, Sax. ] to make a low continued 
rattle. 


Ru's1:1x6 [of hnupalan, Sax.) making a noiſe, as armour and new 


garments do. 

Ru'sry, adj. [of ruſt ; poperg, Sax. rontig, Ger.] 1. Covered with 
ruſt. 2. Impaired by inactivity. 

Rus [ra/e, Fr.] full of ſtratagems and devices; ſubtle, crafty. A 
French wo | 

— as the maſcle 
only the ruftre is pi 

10 Rur, — [ 


but Menagias of rugitzs, Lat. roaring, or of ruends, Lat. ruſhing, /c. into 


RYT 
Rur, — Fr. che jon of deer, wild boars, c. 
RuT > -—— ow. a wheel, route, Fr.] the mark or track of 


Ro'Ta, Lat. ¶ in ] rue, a well known. 
4 


Ru rurul — . Sr rag _— 
Ru'TuruLLY [of rat lt pitifully, miſerably. 
Ru'TnyvLnrss (puchfulnepre, Sax.] compaſſionateneſs. 
RuTTLE's [an wienx routier, Fr.] an old beaten ſoldier. 


_ Ru'TTiING [with hunters) fignifies a hart or buck going to couple or 


v, Brit. a ſhore, coaſt, or bank. 
RrY'at, a Spaniſh coin, in value about fix-pence three farthings, En- 
money. 
RY'aL, a piece of gold coin, which, in the time of king Henry VI. 
10s. under Henry VIII. for 11 5. 3d. and i- 
. enry 115. 3 in queen Eli 
Brit.] a ford. See Acnerox, and read, or rather of 


S AB 


Is, Roman; $/s, Italic, Sr, Sax. (e, Old Engliſh; Eo; 

Greek, are the eighteenth letters in order of the alphabet; D, 
the fifteenth, and V, the twenty firſt of the Hebrew. 

S, is loſt, and may be termed a liquid, in the words i/e, i/and, 
wiſcount. S ſounds like æ in chaiſe, praiſe, c. and æ like / in 
raze. A long / muſt never be placed at the end of a word, as maintain}, 
nor a ſhort : in the middle of a word, as conspires. 

SS, in the title · pages of books, often ſtand for Socint, Lat. a com- 
panion or member, or S:c:etatis, Lat. of the company, as R. S. S. Re- 
giee Societatis Socius, i. e. a member of the royal ſociety. | 

S. among the ancients, was a numerical letter, and ſignified ſeven. 

5, with a daſh over it [in phyſicians bills] is ſometimes a note of 
weight and meaſure, and fignifies half a Semis, Lat. i. e. half what went 
before; ſometimes Sccundum, Lat. according to; as, S. A. Secundum 
Artem, Lat. i. e. according to the rules of art. 

S [in muſic books] ſtands for Solo, Ital. and is uſed in pieces of mu- 
fic of ſeveral parts, to intimate, that in ſuch places the voice or inſtru- 

ment s alone. | | 
S in books of navigation] ſtands for South. | 

S 15 now generally uſed at the end of the 3d. perl. ſing. of the pref. 
tenſe of the verb, inſtead of erb; e. g. loves, inſtead of /oweth. 

S. N. is ſometimes uſed for Salvator nofter, Lat. i. e. our Saviour. 

S. N. ſin phyſical writings] is uſed to ſignify Secundum Natura, i. e. 
— for Some ger Bran, 4.6. 

S. S. S. is uently put tr i. e. layer upon 
layer, i ſes in (pe dee of laying or packing up things. a 
Saarn [IMRAY, Heb. 5. e. or armies] as, the Lord God of 
Sabaoth, the Lord God of hofts. | 

Sana'sla cagagla, Gr.] nocturnal myſteries celebrated by the Greeks 
in honour of Jupiter Sabaaius, into which all that were initiated had a 

den ſerpent put in at their breaſts, and taken out at the lower part of 
their garments, in commemoration of Jupiter's raviſhing Proſerpina, in 
the form of a ſerpent. | | 

Sa'BATANS, ſoldiers boots. | | 

SaBA THIANS, a fort of Chriſtian heretics, ſo named after one Saba- 
thias, a Jew, and afterwards a biſhop in the 4th century, who held he- 


terodox opinions. 

SABBATA“R LANs, r V who obſerve the Saturday as a ſab- 
bath, from a perſuaſion that it was never abrogated in the new teſta- 
ment. See SABBATH, and Galat. c. 4. v. 9, 10, 11, com 1 

Sa'praTa [NAU, Heb. z. e. reſt] 1. The ſeventh day of the week, ob- 
ſcrved by the Jews, as a feſtival and day of reſt, in commemoration of 
God's reſting the ſeventh day, after the work of the creation. As one 
main end of the Jews being formed into a community, &c. was to ſup- 
Port the doctrine of the one God, creator, and pre/erver of all things, no 
wonder they ſhould have one day out of ſeven appointed in commemo- 
ration of this moſt important truth, — I mean that creation was His 
work ; a truth which loſt ground whereever ido/atry took place: and by 
the way I do not recolle& the leaſt hint in all Homer's writings, point- 
ing this way, notwithſtanding the many great and pompoxs appellations 
which he gives to the Supreme Peing. But after all, Mess aſſigns a ftill 

Further end for this ſanctify ing or letting apart days, months, and years, 
wiz. to remind the Jews of their being a people ſanctiſied {or ſet apart 
for God. And accordingly both Juſtin Martyr and Irenzus ſuppoſe 
no ſabbaths to have been obſerved before the Maſaic inſtitution. 2. In- 
termiſſion of pain or ſorrow, time of reſt. Or to break th' eternal ſab- 
barh of his reſt. Dryden. Sec SaBBATARIARS. 
Sagnarn Day's — [among the Jews] a meaſure of 729 En- 
liſh paces and three feet ; or of 2000 cubits, or 3648 teet: as this was 
— a ſhort ſtage, it explains Mar. c. 24. v. 20. 
SAabBA'TICAL, or SABBA'TIC [| /abbaticus, Lat.] of, or aining to 
the ſabbath ; reſembling the be | nn 

S+u8A'TICAL Year [with the ancient Jews] every ſeventh year, in 
which it was not lawful to till the ground; and then bond flaves were ſet 
at liberty. See June. | 

SasnaT1'sz [in the colleges of Paris, in France] a theſis or diſpu- 
tatio on : ny part of logic or moral philoſophy. 

S18B3A'i1CaLS8ESs [of /albatique, Fr. or /abbaticas, Lat. of Fw 
leb. the being of the aatue or quality of th: ſa bbath. 


Woo ²˙ 4% 4 ou. 


SAC 


Sa'BBAT15 1 [/abbati/mes, Lat.] a time of reſt; a Cons I igid 

obſervance of the ſabbath · day. 2 Heb. c. 4. v. 9. vi — 8 | 

SABE'LLIAxs5, they who hold the doctrines of Sabellins, the Lybian ; 
who flouriſhed about the middle of the 3d century, and maintained much 
the ſame notion in effect. with reference to the Trinity, which Noetus, 
and, after him, Praxeas had advanced, by ing (as St. Athanaſius 
portrays their ſcheme) one ſpirit out of three. [See Ni Ca ust and Di- 
MERIT AE —— And as by fo doing they confounded the ſecond, 
and thir.! perſon with the FixsT-Cavust and suraENf Gon of the Uni- 
_ 1 4 judgy 22 biſhop of Alexandria (and in 
im Chritt) in that century paſſed upon it. A doctrine, 
ſays he, which contains much iuyiETY and — with reſe - 
rence to that Gop % has the command ho genes? ver all, even the 
which contains alſo much unbe- 


implied an ab/ence of — 
St. Hilary ſpeaks out, when ſaying, that to maintain the Spirit is un- 
begotten = ſelf· exiſtent] zmpriſſinum eff, is an impiety of the /aperlative 
degree.” It could have been wiſhed the ſchoolmen and Laterax council 
had well conſidered theſe things, when reviving the f jon-pri 
ciple of Sabellius under another name, and with that giving us a xew 
Handard of orthodoxy, which was univerſally exp/oded in the primitive 
times. See Esskxck, Nozriaks, PrRaxtaxs, PaULlanisTs, Mar- 
CELLIANS, and LaTERaN Council compared. 

Samr'xa, Lat. [with I qu ſavin. | | 

SIE [le /cbeline, Fr.] a rich fur of a colour between black and 

Sant [in heraldry] fignifies black. It is in ing by 

lines — a- croſs Ach other, as in Plate VII. Fig. * 
tues and qualities of the ſoul, it denotes ſimplicity, Sh 1 
and honeſty ; of the planets, Saturn; of the four elements, the earth; 
of metals, lead and iron; of precious ſtones, the diamond; of trees, 
the olive; of birds, the ay ng 3 2 8 

SaBLIE'kE, Fr. 1. A or gravel-pit. 2. carpentry] a piece 
of timber, as long as a beam, but not ſo thick. | 


Sa'srE [C(abri, Su. /ciabala, It.] a ſort of banger, or ſcymetar ; * 
broad ſword, thick at the back, and crooked, turning up towards the 


point. | 
Sa"'BuLoOvs [ /abulcfus, Lat.] full of groſs ſand, y or ſandy. 
1 77 ah uleſitas, Et ſandineſs, Sc. 
Sa'cea, feltivals held by the Babylonians, c. in honour of their 
Anaitides. : ; 
Sacca'pe [in the manage] a violent check the cavalier gives his 
e reins very ſuddenly ; a correchion uſed, 


horſe, by drawing both 
when the horſe NT — —— 1 
Sa'CCHaRiNe [of /accharun, | quality of ſugar. 
Saccna'run, Lat. ſugar, the juice of Indian canes or reeds, refined by 
boiling, and hardened by baking. f 
Saccnakun [among the ancients] a kind of honey of a gummy 
ſubſtance, formerly found in ſome reeds. 
Sacco Beneditts, a kind of linen | of a colour, with 
two crofles on it, and painted over with devils and worn by per- 
ſons condemned (by the Spaniſh inquiſition) to be burned, as they go 
to execution. See Ix G 1s io, CELICOLL, and PURGATORIAL Fire, 
compared with SexveTisTs, Auro ve Fe, and John, c. 16. v. 2. 
Adiprfi Sa"ccuLa [in anatomy] little cells or veſicles in the mem - 
brana adipoſa, whercin the fat of the body is contained. * 
Medicinales Sa ccul i [in pharmacy] bags of ingredients hung up in 
uors in making diet drinks. | 
Sa'ccuLvs, Lat. a little bag , a ſatchel, , 
Sa'ccuLus Medicinalis, Lat. [wm medicine] a medicine applied to 
ſome pained part of the body, compoſed of herbs or drugs, incloſed in 


a lincn bag. | Chylfera 
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makes the beginning of the thoracic duct. It is ſeated under the cæliac 
artery and emulgent veins, between the kidneys and capſula atrabiliaris. 
upon the vertebra's of the loins; it i called the ce receptacle, be- 
cauſe it promitcuouſly receives the humours, called chyle and lympha. 
Saccus Corais, Lat. [in anatomy} the pericardium, the ſkin or 
bag that covers the heart. 
—— Lat. [with anatomiſt,] the gut rectum. 
Ignis Sa'cen, Lat. {in phytic} z. e. & holy fire ; an inflammation 
called herpes exeders. 
Morbus Sackk, Lat. {in ph; ſic] the holy diſeaſe, the falling ſickneſs 
or epilepſy, io named on an unagination that ſomething ſupernatural is 
concerned in its proiuttion or cure. See Eriltrsv. 
Muſe ulus Sacte, Lit. [in anatomy} a muicle arifing from the hind 
part of the os ſacrum. and runuing along under the longiflimus dorſi. It 
alliſts in erecting the trunk. 


SacerDO'TAL |{ ſacerdotalis, Lat.] prieſtly, pertaining to a prieſt, or 


prieſthood. 
Sa"CHEL culus, Lat.] a ſmall ſack or bag. 

Sa"cuex [among the Welt Indians] a great prince or ruler. 
Sa'cxa, feſtivals held by the Bab, lonians, Sc. in konour of their 
God Anaitides : They were in the eaſt much the fame as the Saturnalia 
were at Rome, a feait for ſlaves, and one of the ceremonies of it was to 
chuſe a priſoner condemned to death, and to allow him all the pleatures 
and gratiſcations he could wiſh before he was carried to execution. 
Sack [ſach, C. Brit. Tac, Sax. ſack, Su. ſæthe, Dan. ſatk, Du. and 
Ger. /ac, Fr. facco, It. /aco, Sp. ſaccus, Lat. caxz:;, Gr. of PW, Heb. ] 
1. A bag. 2. The meaſure of four buſhels. 3. A woman's looſe robe. 
4. [From the ſecond ſenſe of the verb] taking of a town, pillage, plun- 
der. The fact of Troy, which he by promiſe owes. Dry. 5. (rec. 
Sax.} a wine called Canary, brought trom the Canary itl.nds. 6. [Of 
cotton} 2 quantity, from one hundred weight and a halt, to four hun- 
— weight. 7. [Of wool] contains 26 fone, and cach tione 14 
0 To Sacx. 1. {From the ſiſt ſenſe of the noun} to put into bags. 2. 
[Saccager, Fr. fac heggiare, It. /aquear, Sp. crx. C,. Gr. f. d. to carry 
of the iacks] to plunder or pillage, to lay watte or deſtroy. | | 
Sack | facabrchr, of ſucar de bouche, Sp. to fetch the breath from 
the bottom of the wo a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind ; being a 

— trumpet, the dificrent form of the common trumpet both in form 

ze. 

Sa"cxcLoTH (of ſack and c cloth of which ſacks are made; 
coarſe cloth ſometimes worn by way of mortiification. | 

Sacks of Earth ſin w'litary aſtairs] are for ſeveral uſes, as for ma- 
king retrenchments in hatte ; to be placed on parapes, or at the head of 
breaches, to repair them. D | 
Sa'cxer [fron act] one that ſacks a town. | 
Sa'cxrvL [of ſact and u] full to the top. Wood goes about with 
fackfuls of diots. Swift. | 
Sacx-Po'sseT [of fack and p»ſſet] a poſſet made of milk, ſack, and 
other ingredicnts. 
SA'CRAFIELD Rents, certain ſmall rents paid by ſome tenants of the 
manor of Clinton in Somerſerſhire, to the lord of the manor. 
Sacrament | facramentum, Lat.] 1. A fign of an holy thing, con- 
taining a divine myſtery, with ſome promiſe annexed to it; or an out- 
ward and vit:ule ſign of an inward and ſpiritual grace. 2. An oath, any 
ceremony producing an obligation. 3. The euchariſt; or holy commu- 
nion. Sce Rite. 

SACRAME'NTAL {of ſacrament] of or pertaining to the ſacrament. 

SACRAMENTA'LLY, adv. [of ſacramental] after the manner of a ſa- 
Crament. 

SACRAMENTA'RIANS, a general name given to all ſuch as have held 
erroneous doctrines concerning the Lords ſupper, and by the Roman Ca- 
tholics to the Proteſtants. 

Sackauzura'aluu, Lat. an ancient church-book, comprehending 
all the prayers and ceremonies prattited at the celebration of the ſacra- 
ments 


Sackauz'xrun, Lat. {in las] an oath, the common ferm of all in- 
quiſitions made by a 1-gal jury. | 
SactamenTua Alturis, Lat. the ſacrament of the maſs, that which 
is called by the Proteſtants the Lord's ſupper. | 
Sa'cxeED [acer, Lat. facre, Fr. ſacro, It. and Sp.] 1. Holy, hal- 
lowed, that deſerves veneration. 2. That is not to be violated. 3. De- 
dicated, conſecrated. All his ſacred things. Milton. 
Sacato Mit, the book of the holy ſcriptures, the Old and New 
Teſtament. | bh 
Sa"cREDLY, adv. [from ſacred] holily, religiouſly, inviolably. 
Sa"cagepxess [of /acer, Lat. ſaintete, Fr. jan&itas, Lat.] holineſs. 
\ Sacxr'ic [| ſacrifices, Lat.] employed in ſacrifice. 50 
Sacr1'FicaBLE {from /acrificor, Lat.] capable of being offered in ſa- 
crifice. Brown. | | | 
Sacatrica rox | ſacrificateur, Fr. of /acrifcor, Lat.] a ſacrificer, one 
chat offers ſacrifice. Brown. | 
Sacatrica rox r [from ſacrificor, 2 offering ſacrifice. 
To Sa'criFice, verb act. | ſacrifier, Fr. ſac Hear, Sp. of ſacrifice, 
Lat.] 1. To offer up in ſacrifice. 2. Lo devote or give one's ſelf up to. 
#1 o quit or leave a thing upon ſome conſideration. 4. To cciiroy, to 


To SacriFice, werb neut. to make ings, to offer ſacriſice. 

Sa'criFice, Fr. | ſacrificio, It. and Sp. /acrificum, of ſucra, holy 
things, and facio, Lat. to perform] 1. An offering made to God on 
— by a regular miniſter. 2. The thing offered to heaven, or im- 


molated. Human ſacrifice. Milten. 3. Any thing defiroyed or quitted 


for ſomething elſe 
Sa"crreicer [of ſacrifice] one who offers ſacriſices. An old Roman 
facrificer. Addiſon. ; 
Sacre, adj. [from /acrifice] performing ſacrifice, included in 
facrifice. Sacrificia/ rites. Taylor. = 
Sa'CRILEGE, Fr. { /acrilegium, Lat.) the crime of ——— to 
himſelf what is devoted to religion; the crime of — acrcd things. 


SackiLe'cious [ /acrilcge, Fr. ſacrilegio, It. and Sp. o 


of, pertaining to, or guilty of facrilege. 
mu 5 in a — manner. 
SA'CRING, part. 

verb is not uſed in 

France. Temple. 


This is a participle of the French verb acer ; the 
liſh] conſecrating. I he ſacring of the kings of 


Chyiiferns, or Roriferus Sa ecui vs, Lat. [in anatomy] a paſſage which 


to ſome of the enemy's country, to ſecure them from being plundered 
and pillaged by his foldiers, or quartering them ; alſo ſoldiers i 


acrilegas, Lat.] fide 
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SacRILE'GIOUSNESS [of ſacriiige, Fr. of ſacril gium, Lat.] ſacrilegior 
nature or quality, or the ſtealing of ſacred things. 

Sa"cr15T | ſacriſtarivs, Lat.] a veſtry · keeper or ſexton. ä 

SA'CRILEGE, Fr. [ /acrilegto, It. and Sp. of ſacrileginm, Lat.] the 


ſtealing of ſacred things, church-robbing ; the crime of protaning ſacred 


things, or alienating them to laymen, ur common uſes, what wa: given 
to pious uſcs and religious perſons. 

Sacki'srax [ſacrifarins, Lat. ſacriftain, Fr. ſagraſtano, It.] a ſexton. 
a veltrey-keeper. 

Sa'cr15Ty, the veſirey, the place where the veſſels and ornaments of 
the church were kept. | 

SaCROLUMBA'R1IS, or SACROLUMBUs [in anatomy] a muſcle ari 
from the ſuperior part of the os ſacrum, potterior of the ilium; and trani- 
verſe proceſſes of the vertebrz of the loins. This, with the ſerratu⸗ 
poſticus and triangularis, help to contract the ribs in reſpiration. See 
Dos «1 eng H. | 

O: Sacxun, Lat, [with anatomiſts] the ſacred bone, the lower ex- 
tremity of the ſpina dorſi, being that whereon we fit. It is the broadeſt 
of all the bones of the back, which bears up all the other vetebræ, ſome- 
thing reſembling a triangle in form. 

Sap (prob. of far, Teut. of /atar, Lat. full, i. e. of grief] 1. Sorrow- 
ful, full of grief. Sad for their lots. Pere. 2. Gloomy, heavy, not 
chearful. Sce in her cell /ad Eloifa ſpread. Pope. 3. Serious, not 
light, grave. A fad and religious woman. Bacor. 4. Affictive, cala 
mitous. 5. Bad, inconvenient, vexatious : A word of burleſque com- 
plaint. 6. Dark coloured. 7. Heavs, weightily punderous : obſo- 
lete. 8. Coheſive, not light, firm, cloſe. Chalky lands are naturally 
cold and //. Mortimer. | 

To Si'povix. 1. To make ſad. 2. To make melancholy. z. To 
make of a deep colour, to make heavy. 4. Io mike cohchve. Mar! 
is binding and /addering of land. Alertia er. 

Saut [(adel, C. Brit. pad), Sax. ſaal or (abel, Su. ſavelt, C. Brie. 
fadul', IN. ſedei, Alam. fadel, Du. and L. Ger. fattel, Ger. „ie, Fr, 
ella, It. filla, Sp. ſella, Lat.] a feat for a horſeman. 

Bct the Savpi.e on the right Horſe, 

This proverb is ſometimes applied to Laying the Illame en th:ie ande 
deſerve it; which is its moſt general ſignitication ; but it is, however, 
W underitood to imply Layirg the burden an thiſe who ar. b ỹuαοαie 
to bear it. 

Sabor [or Chine] of veniſon. 

To Sabor [of {avel, Brit. or pablian, Sax. (adelen, Du. Ctr-in, H. 
cr. ] 1. To put on a faudic. 2. To embarraſs; as, to dit a canſe. 
3. To furniſh ; as, to ſaddle a .it. 

Sa"v»LE-BacKerd [of ſaddle and back] having the back bent in form” 
of a ſaddle. | 
 Sa'pr.xRr5 are à company of great antiquity ; they were incorporated 
in the reign of king Edward I. aud confirmed by ſeveral fuccecding 


5: 
hey conſiſt of a maſter, 3 wardens, 22 aſſiſtants, 65 on the livery, 
Sc. Their livery linc is 104. | 
Their arms are, aa, a chevron, between three ſaddles or. The. 
ſupporters two horſes argent, bridled gaizs, bitted of the tecend. 4 
_ Our truſt is in God. Their hall is near the weſt end of Cheap- 


Sa'pDucEEs [ſo called, as ſome ſay, of Ty, Heb. Sadok, their fir? 
founder; or, as others, of Js, Heb. juitice] a ſe& among the Jews, 
elteemed as deiſts or free thinkers. , 

Sa'"ppucts:, the principles and doctrines of the Sadducees. They 
allowed no books of the ſcripture, but the five books of Moſes ; the ; 
denied the being of angels and ſpirits, the immortality of the ſoul, and 
the reſurrection of the body. | | 

Sa'vLY. 1. Sorrily, pitifully, ly. 2. Sorrow fully, mournfully. 

Sa'pxEss. 1. Grief, melanchdly. 2. Melancoly look. z. Se- 
riouſneſs, ſedate gravity. 

Sark, adj. Lee,, Gr. /uinus, Lat. ſaute, Tr. ſalve, It. and Sp.] 1. 
Out of danger, ſecure. 2. Free from hurt. 3. Conferring ſecurity. I 
follow thee, ſafe guide, the path thou lead it me. Milton. 4. Rendered 
incapable of doing miſchief. 5. 'I ruſty, detervirg confidence. | 

Sark, /bſt. a veſlel, or ſort of cupboard, cuutivrcd with holes to let 
in air, to keep cold victuals in. SEE) . 

Sar Coududt ¶ ſaumde conduit, Fr.) 1. A ſecurity or protection given 
by tlie king under the great ſeal, for a ſtranger's quiet coming in or go - 
ing out of the realm. 2. Convoy, guard through an enemy's country. 

Sart-Guanrd ¶ ſawve garde, Fr.) the p.+ cction which a prince, or 
other magiſtrate, gives to ſuch perſons who implore aid againſt opprei- 
ſion or the violence of ſome perſon, for ſeeking his right by courſe of law. 
 Sapt-Guard [in war] a protection given by the prince, or his l, 

bo Y 
in uch places for that purpoſe. | | 

Sarz-Guard, a fort of duſt gown, or upper riding garment, worn by 
women. 

Io Sa'FEGUARD [from the roun] to guard, to protect. Shakeſpeare. 
Sarr-Plidge [in law] a ſecurity given for a perſon's appearance at the 
day appointed. . | | 

Sa'FELY. 1. Securely, wirhout danger. 2. Without hurt. 

Sattxess [of jawvy, Fr. ſaſe] ſafety, ſecurity. 

Sa'rrTy [from ae] 1. Freedom from danger, 
hurt. 3. Preſervation trum hurt. 

Sa'rrrow, baſtard ſaffron. 

Sa'FrETA. Sec So'FFETA. 

Sa'rFt RON, ſubfſt. [/afran, Fr.] art of the flower of the CrOCU®. 

Fa'rrrON of Gold {with chymniſts} a chymical preparation of gold, 
that being fired makes an exploſion like gun-powder, called al!fo a 

falminans. 

Sarrn0N of Mars [wich chemiſts] taffron of ſteel, fo called from its 
red colour. 


Sa'FFRON, adj. yellow, of the colour of faffron. And waved her /af- 


2. Exemption trol 
4. Cuſtody, ſecurity from eſcape 


fron ſtreamers through the ſky. Dryden. 


To Sac, verb neut. [of pac, Sax. a bag] to hang as a bag on one 


To Sac, verb act. to load, to burden. ; | 
SacaTHEE”, a light woollen ſtuff, being 2 kind of ratcen or fſerge 
ſometimes mixed with a little ſilk. 


Saca'ciovs [ /agaz, Sp. /agace, It. /zgax, Lat.] 1. Quick of _ 
hei om, 


SAL 
— ſhrewd. 2. Quick of ſcent. The /agacioxs hou nds 


_— ro05Ly [of ſagaciew] 1. With quick ſcent. 2. Subtly, 
ſhreudly. 

Saga ctorsxkss, or Saca'ciTY [ ſagacite, Fr. ſagarita, It. ſagacidad, 
Sp. /agacitas, Lat.] 1. Sharpneſs of wit, quicknel(> of apprehenſion, &c. 
2. Quickneſs of ſcent. : 

S$aG:ptixuM ſcayarne, Gr.] the gum of the plant fennel-giant. 

Sa"cva, a kind of gem, about the ſize of a bean, of a leek - green co- 
lour, whieh attracts wood, as amber does ſtraws, a loadſtone iron, &c. 


SAL 


Sat Pranelle, Lat. is ſalt-petre, which has had forre of its velatil 
arms ſeparated from it, by burning a ;oth of its weight of — 
mſtone, when the ſalt · petre has been melted in a crucible. 

Sat Volatile Oleoſum, Lat. an aromatic volatile ſalt, of ſal armoniac 
diſtilled with falt of tartar, and dulcified with ſpirits of wine, a pro- 
4. — of ſome aromatic oil or eiience, drawn from one or my}. 
weet-ſcented plants, being added to it. | 

Sara ciors L, Lat.] luftful, lecherovs, wanter.. 
SALA'CIOUSLY, adv. [of /alacicas} lechetouſly, lultfully. 
SALA'CIOUSXE55, or SALA'CITY | jalacitus, Lat.] lalacity, Ieckerr, 


Sack. adj. Fr. Cagi, It. /abio, Sp.] prudent, wiſe, diſcreet contider- luſtfolnets 


1 Fr. [ /agio, It.] a wiſe, 
Sat [/ulvia, It. Sp. and Lat. ſange, Fr.] a fra 
herd. a purifier of the blood, and comforter of the 
Sa'GELY, adv. [of Jage} wiſcly, prudently. 
Sa"GENEsS [| jageſie, Fr. of faggio, It.] witdom, prudence, gravity. 
_ Sacr'TTa [in architecture] the key piece of an arch. 
SactTTa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the upper part of any ſmall cyon, 
gratt, or twig of a tree; alſo the herb adder's tongue. 
SaciTTa, Lat. [with aſtronomers] an arrow ; a conſtellation in the 
heavens, conuſting of eight ſtars. | 
SaciTTa [in geometry] the verſed fine of an arch; fo called, be- 
cauſe ſtanding on the chord, it reſembles a dart. | 
SaGiTTA'LIS Sutura, Lat. [with anatomitts] a ſuture or ſeam in the 
ſxull ; ſo called from its reſemblance to an arrow in ſhape; it begins at 
the coronal ſuture, and ends at the lambdoidal. 
SaciTa'rrvs, one of the ſigns of the zodiac, which the ſun enters the 
21ſt of November; its character is . | 
84c:TTA'R1A [in botany] the herb water-archer or arrow - head. 
SaGcrTTIFEROUS [ /agittifer, of ſagitta, an arrow, and fero, Lat. to 
bear] bearing arrows, or a ſhaft of them. 
Saco, a certain drug, a kind of eatable grain. NE 
Sx'cun, a military nt, a fort of caſſock — the thighs, 
and ſuſtaining the ſword, worn by the Greeks, Romans Gauls. 
Saler [/aica, It.) a Turkiſh vellel, proper for the carriage of mer- 


Sap, pret. and part paſ7” of to ſay. 1. Aforeſaid. 2. Declared, ſhewed. 
ToSati'cxtns a Moat {in fortification] is to empty and draw out the 
water, by conveyances under ground, that it may be paſſed over the 
more eafily, after they have Lud hurdles or ruſhes on the mud that 1c- 
mains. 
To Sai, verb neut. [pexlian, Sax. ſexle. Dan. ſegla. Su. zexlen, Du. 
_ Ceegeln, Ger.] 1. To ſwim. 2. To 4 through the fea in a ſhip, or 
veſſel, having fails. 3. To ſwim. little dolphins when they ail. 
. To paſs ſmoothly along. And /ails upon the boſom of the 
air. e 


prudent, diſcreet man. 
ant and wholeſome 


in and nerves. 


SA'Lab [id. Fr.] a fallet, a food of raw herbs. 
Sar ab, a kind of head - piece or armour worn by light-horſe-men. 
SALAMA'NDER | /alamandre, Fr. ſulamandro, Lat.] a ſpotted (reti 
ſomething reſembling a lizard in ſhape ; cou-monly, but crroncou 
* to breed 2 ſubſiſt in the hotteſt fire, and to quench it. 5 
ALAMANDER's Hair, or SaLAMAN UEK, a ki albeſto « 
mineral flax. EIS 6 
SALAMA >DRINE [from /alamander} reſembling a ſalamander. | 
SALARY [ /alaire, Fr. /alario, It. and Sp. of Jai , Lat.] 3. U. 
pes BY to ſervants. 2. An annual penſion or allowance. 3. In + 
aw ſenſe] a conſider tion or recompence made to a man for his Pare: 
and induſtry in the ouſineſs of another man. 
, —_ r 1. Ihe act of felling. 2. Vent, market, : 
State of being venal, price. 4. Spenſer uſes it to ſignify a wic 1 
ket, perhaps from les, in which ch are caught. — — 
SA'LEABLE, that is fit to be fold, vendible. 
SA'LEABLExES:, fitneſs for ſale. 
SA'LEABLY, adv. [from /aleatle] in a ſaleable manner. 
SALE BROUS [ ſaletr: fas, Lat.] rough, uneven, craggy. 
SALE BRITY, Of SALE BROUSNESS [of ſaicbroſus, Far] unevenneſs, 
nneſs, cra ineſs. 
8 Jele and aver] work done for the ſaleſmen ; work 


careleſly done. 


Sa"LesMart [of rale, Sax. ] one who ſells clothes or any commodity. 
Sa'LIaxT Argle {in fortification] an angle which carries its point 
wards from the Fo of the work. J _ 
Satiaxr fin heraldry] is when the right foot anſwers to the dexter 
corner of the efcutcheon, and the hindermoſt foot to the ſiniſter baſe 
point of it, being, as it were, in a readineſs to ſpring forward. 
SAL1a'x1a [among the Romans] a ſolemnity held in March, in ho- 
1 » Whoſe pricſts, at the fealt, danced with targets in their 
5. 
r un. Lat. a wild vine, running on willow. trees. 
SA'LienT [lien, Lat.] 1. Leaping, boundivg, moving by leaps. 
2. Beating, panting. A . point, 75 firſt is call'd ng Blah. 


! | more. 3. Springing or ſhooting with a quick motion. The /awiext {x 
To Sail, verb a#. 1. To paſs by means of fails. 2. To fly through. far 5 > the hive. Pe 1 5 
Sublime ſhe /a th aerial ſpace. 4 2 Sat igor, a plant, che water caltrop, or water nut. 
Sai [pexl, Sax. (eybel, ſept, Du.] 1. The « ſheet that Sat [ the Romans] prieſts of Mars, fo called of ſalliendb, 
catches wind, and carries the ſhip thro" the water. 2. [In poetry] dancing, whereof there were 12 inſtituted by Numa, who upon a 


wings. 3. A ſhip, a veflel. 4. A collective word denoting the num 
ber of ſhips ; as, the fleet conſiſted of twenty Jail. 5. The vane of a 
indmill 88 


Main-Sart,, that which to the main-yard. 
ngs to the fore-top-mait yard. 


Fere-Tep-Sait, that which b 
Aſier- Sails, are thoſe of the main and miſſen · maſls, which ſerve to 


keep a ſhip to the wind. | | ; 
 Head-Sans, are thoſe that belong to the ſore - maſt and bolt · ſprit, and 

are uſed to keep a ſhip from the wind, and flat her. | | 
Saus {in falcontry] the wings of a hawk. 


Sai'Lors, ſeamen employed in navigating ſhips. 
Sai | /aime, It.] lard. | 
Sa1'xFotx, Fr. holy-graſs, meddick-fodder, treſoil. 
SainT { ſandus, —— 
one eminent for piety and virtue. 
To Saixr, verb ncut. [from the noun] to act with a ſhew of piety. 
To Saixr, verb act. to number among the ſaints. | 
Sa1'xTED, adj. ¶ ſrom ſaiat] 1. Holy, pious, virtuous. 2. Ranked 
g th' enthroned gods on fainted 


among the ſaints. 3. Sacred. Among 

hills. Milton. A ES _hyſic 
Sa1xT-Tobn's Wort, name of a plant uſed in ney _ 
rays — [of faint and /ik-] 1. Suiting a faint, — a ſaint. 

2. Reſembling a faint. 8 
Sui'xTLY, adj. [from ſaint] like a ſaint, becoming a ſaint. 

| Sar'xT$sMu1P | from ſaint] the qualities or character of a ſaint. Pope. 
Saxe {paca, Sax.] 1. Cauſe, end, purpoſe. 2. Account, regard to 


any perſon or n_ 
 Sa'xer [ /acre, Sp. ſagro, It. in falconry] a ſort of hawk. 
| Sax — Sp. /ogro, It.] a fort of great gun, of which there are 


Sark Extraordi which is four inches diameter at the bore, 
and 10 foot long; its load 5 lb. its ſhot 3 inches 5 diameter, and its 
weight 7 pounds ; its ok dhek ſhot is 363 paces. 

Saxkx Ordinary, one that is three inches in diameter at the bore, 
and 9g foot long; its load 4 Ib. its ſhot 3 inches 4 diameter, its point 
blank ſhot 300 pices. 

SAKER, 4% fixe, is 3 inches ; diameter at the bore, and 8 foot long: 
its load near 3 pounds 1, its ſnot 4 lb. 3, its diameter 3 inches, its point 
blank ſhot 3 50 paces. ; | 

Sakrazer {in falconry] the male of a ſaker hawk. This kind of 
hawks are eſteemed next after the falcon and gyrfalcon, but are diffe- 
rently to be managed. 

Sat, Lat. ſalt. 

Sar. Alkali [of the herb called tab; by the Arabians] an ingredient 

uſed in glaſs-making. 

Sat Armnniac, or Sat Ammoniac, fo called of aww, Gr, ſand, be- 
cauſe in ancient times digged up in lumps from under the ſands in Cyre- 
niaca in Africa; but that which we now have is commonly made arti- 
| feally in Egypr, &. | 

Sal Gemma, Lat. a ſalt digged up for the moſt part in Poland, Ec. 
and fo named from its tranſparent and cryit:lline brightneſs, 

Sal Petr, L.at. ſalt · petre. Set NI IE. 

Sai. Palyclesſtum, Lat. [a mo xr. Or. ſo called, as being good 
for many utes] a preparation of ſalt-petre, made by burning equal parts 
of that with ſulphur, which depraves it cf it volatile parts. 


„Fr. ſanto, It.] a holy or godly perſon, 


in Rome, r the divine aſliſtanc e, had a ſmall braſs 
buckler, calied ancile, ſent him from heaven; he was adviſed by the 
nymph Egeria and the muſes, to keep it carefully, the ſate of the empire 
— upon it : he therefore made eleven more fo very like, that 
they „ keeping of 
the 12 /alii, prieſts n out of the nobleſt families, to be laid up in the 
temple of Mars; upon whoſe yearly feſtival, the firſt of March, 
were carried about the city with much ity, dancing, i 


bucklers, ing h the ; were anſu 
rus of vi 2471 — é— — 
that 


e themſclves, who were choſen to aſſiſt them upon 
e | 
— or SaL1!'xous [ ſalin, Fr. als, It. of ſalinus, Lat.] falt, bri- 


SALI'$ExE55, or SaLr'xousxEss [of ſalin:ſus, Lat.] faltneſs, or ſalt 
SALI'SITROUS [of /al and nitren] compounded with ſalt or ſalt- 


oe Sulphureous, of a ſaline and ſulphureous quality. | | 
— —-— of a compoſition of falt and ſoap, or ſome · 

thing of a ſopy quality. 

| — [fo called of the words / alignæ often mentioned in it, 

or of the river Sala, near which the Franks antiently inhabited] an an- 

tient and fundamental law of the kingdom of France; as to the author 


of which it is diſputed ; by virtue of which the crown of France cannot 
full fom the lance to the diſtaff, i. e. be inherited by a woman. 


Sa“Lissua r, the capital of Wiltſhire, fituated at the conflux of the 
Bourne, Nadder, Willy and Avon, 83 miles from London. It is the ſce 
of a biſhop. (ſee the arms on Plate IX.) and ſends two members to 

liament. 

Sa'Liva Spirele, Lat. a thin id humour, ſeparated by the 
223 and fauces, and conveyed by — fy ap 
the mouth, for ſeveral uſes. 

SaLiva'LEs Dadus, Lat. [in anatomy} the paſſages of the ſaliva. 

SaLtva'rous [Cie., Lat.] hike ipittle. | 

To Sa'LivaTE | falivare, Lat.] to —— or make ſpittle, to cauſe 
rheum to flow out of the mouth. | 

SaLtva'T10N, Fr. [ /alivazione, It of ie, Lat. with ſurgeons, 
Sc.] a fluxing or drawing humours out of the mouth by ſalivating medi- 
Cines, eſpecially ſuch as are preparations of m 

Saliva'rion [with phyſicians] a preternatural increaſe of ſpittle. See 


PTyYEL1$M. 


..-—_—_ [from ſaliva] conſiſting of ſpittle, having the nature of 


Sa'LIx, Lat. the fallow or willow-tree. : n 
SLIT [ ſallade, Fr.] a diſh of raw herbs, with , ſalt, Sc. 
Sa'LLEancs [from /ally] the act of iſſuing forth: A word not in 
$a"LLOW Lal, Fr. falix, Lat.] a kind of willow tree, or the goat's 
willow. g 


of their approaches, deſtroy their works, Sc. 2. Rang 
3. Flight, volatile or ſprightly exertion. Sallies it. 


SAL 
Onli 4. Levity, extravagant flight, frolic, wild gaiety. A 
. — * 


nham 

To Sa'tLY [ ſatire, Lat. to leap, It. forth, failitr, Fr. ſalir, Sp.] to 
:Nue forth, to make an eruption. 

To cut off a SaLLY [in war] is to get between thoſe that made it and 
the town. : 

Gn a door in the body of a fortified place, through which 
the is e. 

wan Arg. — or SaLuixGu'xDin, a diſh made of cold turkey, an- 
chovies. lemons, oil, and other ingredients. 

SA"LMON, Sp. [ /aumen, Fr. jermone, It. of faimo, Lat.] a large fine 


fiſh. 

Sat uon - Peel, 2 fiſh much like to ſalmon, fo plentiful in ſome rivers 
ia Wales, that they are not much valued. 

Saimox Pipe, an engine or device for catching ſalmon and other-bke 


SaLwon-Senſe. the young fry of ſalmons. 

SaLmoNn-T rout, a young ſalmon. 

Sato [ /alſus and acides, Lat.] having a tate compounded of 
ſaltneſs and ſourneſs. | 

SaLoo'n [ ſalon, Fr. in architecture] a ſtate room for the reception of 
ambaſſadors, and other great vifitors. A very lofty ſpacious hall, vault- 
ed at top, and ſometimes having two ſtories or ranges of windows ; a 

nd room in the middle of a building, or head of a gallery, Cc. 
A the modern northern people name, what we call uA (in every ſig- 
nification) ſacl, (ale, or ſohl, in different dialects. | 

Sa'LP1CoN [in cookery] a kind of ragoo or farce made of gammon, 
capon's livers, fat pullets, muſhrooms, and truffles, to put into holes 
cut in legs of beef, veal, mutton, &c. | 

SALSAMENTA'R1OUS | ſab amentarius, Lat.] of, or pertaining to ſult 


SaLyE'TROUS, of or pertaining to, or of the quality of ſalt-petre. 
Salrao'ric. Sce PuLvis FulLnixans. 
Sa'LsiF1t, the plant called goar's beard. | 
 Satsv'cixouvs {of . Lat.) ſaltiſh, ſomewhat ſalt. 
SaLT, ſubſe. 
I. Ger. taltz, H. Ger. C Fr. /ale, It. fa, Lat.] 1.The third of the five 
chemical principles, the fult f thoſe that chemiſts call hypoſtatical; it 
being an active ſubilance, and ſaid to give confiltence to all bodies, and 
to them from corruption ; and alſo to occaſion u the variety of 
taſtes, and is of three kinds. 2. Tate, ſmack. We have ſome t 
of our youth in us. Shakeſpeare. 3. Wit, merriment. 
Effential Sa lr, is a ſalt drawn the juice of plants by cryſtal- 
ization. | | 
Fixed Sal r [in chemiſtry] is made by calcining or reducing the mat- 
ter to aſhes, and then boiling it in a good quantity of water, and after- 
_ wards ſtraining the liquor, and evaporating all the moiſture ; v hich being 
done, the ſalt will remain in a dry form at the bottom of the veflel. 
SaLT of Glaſs, is the ſcum which is ſeparated from the matter, before 
It is vitrified or turned into glaſs. ns 
Satr of Tartar [in chemiſtry] is made either by pulverizing that 
which remains of it in the retort, after the diſtillation of it, or clic by 
calcining bruited tartar. wrapped up in a paper, tili it turns white. 
 Polatile Sal r [with chemiſts] is that which is principally drawn from 
the bodies or parts of living creatures, and from ſome fermented and 
putrified parts of 1 
Sar r, adj. 1. H ving the taſte of ſalt; as, alt. ib. 2. Impregnated 
with ſalt. A into the /t waters very often gives 2 new motion to 
the ſpirits. Adii/-n. 3. Abounding with ſalt. 4. [Sa/ax, Lat.] leche- 
To SaiT [ſouten, Du. ſolten, O. and L. Ger. faltzen, H. Ger. {/. 
ter, Fr. ſalar, Sp. ſulire, Lat.] to ſeaſon or pickic with ſalt. 
_  SaLT-Pan, or SaLT-PiT [of ſalt and pan, or pit] a pit, or place 
where ſalt is got. | 
SALT-PETRE. See NiTRE. | | : 
 SaLTA'T10N [ ſaltatio, Lat.] 1. A dancing or leaping. 2. Beat, pal- 


SA'LTCAT, a large lump of ſalt, made in a particular manner at the 


$aLTCELLAR [of ſalt and cellar] a ſmall veſſel for holding ſalt on 
the table 


SAa'LTER. 1. One who ſells or trades in ſalt or ſalt-fiſh. 2. One who 
falts. - 
Sa"LTERN, a ſalt-work. a place where ſalt is made. 

Sa'LTERsS, were incorporated by king Henry VIII. They conſiſt of 
2 maſter, 3 wardens, 28 aſſiſtants, 140 on the livery, es yeomanry. 
The armorial enſigns are; per chevron azzre and gals, three covered 


falts or, ſprinkling ſalt proper. On a helmet and torſe, iſſuing out of a 
cloud argent, a ſinifter arm proper, holding a ſalt as the former. Sup- 


porters two otters argent, platice gorg d with ducal coronets, thereto a 


chain affix'd and reflected over their Joins or. The motto, Sa“ japit m- 


wa. Their hall is in Swithin's Lane. 
Sa'LTFLEET, a market-town of Lincolnſhire, 138 miles from 
London | 


_ SaLTinBA'NCo, It. a mountebank. 
Sauri'rs [in heraldry] is an ordinary that conſiſts of a four-fold line, 
two of which are drawn from the dexter-chief towards the finifter-baſe 
corners, and the other 1 * — uap towards the dexter · baſe 
ints, ing about the middle by couples in acute angles. 
ſalt] ſomething ſalt. | 
SaLT1i's#NEss, having a ſaltiſh reliſh. ED 
Sa'LTNEss [from ſali] taſte of ſalt. i : 
SaLTs [ ſaltas, Lat.] the leaping or prancing of a horſe. 
Sa"LT-SILVER, an antient cuſtomary payment of one penny at the 
feſtival of St. Martin, made by ſeveral tenants to their lord, to be ex- 
cuſed from the ſervice of carry ing their lord's ſalt from market to his 
larder. 
S&a'LTUarY [ ſaltuarizs, Lat.] a foreſter. 
SaLTvo'zeg | ſaltuoſus, Lat.] of ſoreſts or woods. To 
Sa'LTvus [in law] high or tall wood, in diſtinction from coppice or 
under-wood. ; 
Sa'LTz, or SuLTz [with chemiſts] a pickle made of fait, diſſolved 
the or moiſture of a cellar. 
Sa'LvasLe [from ſalvo, Lat.] poſſible to be faved. | 
A [of lun, Lat. ſafe] capableneſs of being ſaved. 
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Sar. vaBriity [of /a/ous, Lat.] in a condition to be favs ; 
lity of being faved. 

Sa“, Garda [in law] a ſecurity given by the bing to x pgs, 
who is atcaid of being uſed in a violent i; nner by tome vt bas talatet. 
for ſeeking his right by a courſe of law. HY 

SA LVaGE { ſarvage, Fr.] a recomperce allowed to fuck pci tors 4. 
have allitted in ſaving merchandizes, flips, &c. from peiiſtiing U 
wrecks, or by pyrates, or encmi-'s. | 

Salva [of falzs, Lat. health] a famous branch of the cepha- 
he vein, paſſing over the metacarprs, betu cen the ring-friger and the lit- 
tle finger: fo called, becauſe it has been a received opinion, that the 
opening that vein was a cure for melancholy, = 

SaLva"r10x [ ſalvazionr, It. ſalvation, Sp. of faluatir, Lat.] a being 
ſaved and admitted to a ſtate of everlatiiiy happineſs. 

Sa LVATORY | falvatorinm, Lat.] 1. A place where any thing is pre- 
ſerved. 2. A fucgeon's box, with paitirions for holding ſeveral fort of 
ſalves, ointments, balſams, Se. 8 

SALUBRous [| alubre, Fr. and It. of uber, Lat.] wholeſome, 
healthtul. 

SaLvU BRITY | /alubritas, Lat. itt, Fr. fetatritg, It.] whole- 
ſomenet;, healthfulncts. | 

To Sarve [ /azver, Fr. of falvare, It. and Lat] 1. To cure with 
medicines, to tive or preſerve. 2. lo make ap a bufinefs, fo as to 
come off well, to accommodate a difference. 3. (From, Lat.] to 
ſalute; obſolete. | 

SALVE [yeah, Sax. ülfwa, Su. (ale, Du. Calbe. Ger.) 1. An ungu- 
ent or medet nal compoiition tor pliife:s, Sc. 2. ld, remedy. Hath 
the docti ine of meekueſo any ſal: e tor me? uud. | 

SALVE, Lt. God fave you, I with you health, 

SaiLVEDicTiION, Lat. 1 wiſhing health to others. | 

Saver {of /auter, Fr. to fave] 1. One who ha: Grd a ſhip of 
it merchand;zes. 2. A piece of wrought ple to lr lies of „ine, 
cups of liquor, &c. on. : 


a Hug. 


Sa'Lvia {in botany] the herb ſage, ſo called hom its ita 
quality. HET | | 
Sa Lvo [from al vs jure, Lat. a form uſed in grantag ans : 313 a 

exception, à come off. | 85 
SA'LUTARINGSS, Wholeſomeneſs, healthiulness. 
Sa'LuTary | jalutaire, Fr. of jalaterius, Lat.] Re lchful, whia.ciom:, 


ſafe, advantage us to health 

Sal ura Diga (with phyſicians) fuch as ace no- table, 
but leave the conſtitution in better ſtate thn betore. | 

SiLUuTA' TION, Fr. { /alutazion”, I n, Sp. of ja tri Lt.; 
a {iluting, a greeting; the formal act of thewing ieipcet os wn lit, , i- 
ther in words, or gethice of the body. | 

S.uuraTo RES, i. e. les. a ſect of enhuſiaſts or of inn lr in 
Spain, of the order of St. Cathuine, who pretended to the me of 
many Ciltempers. by touching or only breathing upon the patent Ste 
Braxpeun and Eurtom xs, compared. | | 
To Salut [ faluy, Fr, faladar, Sp. of jalute, Lat.] 1 To great, to 
hail. 2. lo kiſs. 2. To pleaſe, to qualiſy. | 

SaLu'Te [at, Fr. flute. It] 1. An outward mark of civility, a: 
a bow, a greeting. 2. A kits. 3. In military affairs] a difciuge of 
cannon, or ſmall arme, in icſpect and honour to ſome perfun ot 
quality. | 

A SaLuTE to Princes, Gincrale. Sc. i, performed by bowing the co- 
lours down to the ground at their tect. 

SALUTIFEROUs [of falutiter, Lat.] bring ing health, healthy. 

Sa'unucus, Lat. ſin botany] the elder tier. | 

SAMBUCUS, an anticnt mulical inftrument of the wind kind, and re- 
ſembling a flute. | 

Sauk [perhaps of pame, Sax. together, mme, Dan. ſamma, Goth. 
ſam, Celt.] 1. Identical, not ancther. 2. I nat which was mentioned 
before. 

Sa"uExtss [of fame ard nere. Sax.) indenty, not different. 

Sa“, Earth, a medicinal carth, briouglis from Samos in Aſia. 

SA'MLET, a young ſalmon. 

SamosSETENIANs {fo called of Samcistenus, biſhop of Antioch] an 
antient ſect of ai brinitariant. . 

Sa"trpHIRE, or Saurist [Minſbew ſappaſes it to be derived of Sz. 
Pierre, Fr. g. 4. St. Peter's herb] a plant which generally grows upon 
rocky cliffs in the fea. 

Sa“urLAR, or SaA'3iPLER ſexcr;dave, Tt.) u pattern or model; alſo 


a piece of canvas, on which girl. iar io man, or work letters and fi- 


gures. with a ncedle. Os 

Sa "PLE [exemplare, or caenf ur-, ct.) forme part of a commodity, 
given as a pattern, to thew the quility or condition of it. 

To SamrPLt, to flow ſomething timbor. DS irfeverth. | 

Saursak'iaxs, a ſeit, neither properly Jews, Chriſtians, nor Gen- 
tiles : they allow of one God, and arc itaunch unitartans. 

Saupsv CHINON [capyzan, Or.] an vInUnent whercin marjoram 
is the chief ingredient. 

Saursuvendu [cawlorc;, of Jawa u, Gr. healing the mind] ſu ect 
marjoram. N 

SaeaRrtν [anal, It. of anal ilis, Lat.] curable, that may be hel- 
ed or cured. | | 

Sax aBLENESS [of ſanabilis, Lat.] capablecncfs of being hcalcd. 

Sava'TiIONn [| ſanatro, Lat.] the att ot curing. | 

SA NATIVE [u. It. of mare, Lit.) of a healing quality. 

Sa"xaT1vENtss {of ſanare, Lat.] an healing quality. . 

Sa! xc Bell q. d. /aint's-beil, or the ſumctus- hell, formerly rung. wien | 
the prieſt ſaid, ſanctus, ſanctus, diminus, dens ſabacth] a little Heli ir 
church ſteeples. | „„ 

SaxcTIFica"T108 [ ſantificazione, It. ſarfification, Sp. of. 
Lat.] 1. A hollowing or making holy and teparate to Gol, 2 Law 
Rate of being free from the dominion of in. : 9 

To Sa'xcT1FY [UH ifer, Fr. fantificare, It. ur Fifcan, Sp. ot /art- 
tifice, Lat.] 1. To free from the power of fin. 2. To mike holy. 3. 
To free from guilt. 4. lo ſecure from violation. 

SAXCTILOQUENT andi, Lat] ſpeaking of divine things. 

SaxcTi'Mox1iOUs | /anftimonizs, Lat | of, or pertuintg to „lines. 
Saxcriuo'x iousx Ess, or Sa XC II Ct n U. / Reman a, 
Lat.] holineſs, devoutneſs. 


, - . | * £47 ' al}- 
$a'xcT10x, Fr. [of fanfin, Lat.] 1. A decrecing. enacting or efla- 


bliſhing any decree or ordinance ; allo the decree cr OKEWANGE ett ; 
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tre .ονννẽ!muen to any Judicial degree or act. whereby it becomes le- 
gil or current. 2. A law, u decree ratined ; improper. | 

%rt1t op: [from anus. Lat.] holineſs, goodneſs. — 

S i c He., Fr. fantita, It. anti dad, Sp. [of /anfitar, Lat.] 
1. Holive's, 2. Goodneſs, purity, godlineſs. 3. Saint, holy being. 
About hm all the /t of heaven. Milton. 

To Sx xcrvarnss [from ſanctnary] to ſhelter by means of ſacred 


privileg. Shak prove. | : 
S Verbale | ſarcuarie, Fr. ſartuerio, It. and Sp. of ſanAuarium, 
Lat. 1. A holy place, holy ground ; properly the fenetralia, or molt 


retired and awetul part of a temple. 2. A place of protection, a ſa- 
cred af-lam. 3. Shelter, protection. In antient times, it was a place 
Frivileged by the prince, for the ſafeguard of the lives of men, who 
were C.,\tal offenders. Traitors, murderers, &c. were in 
theſe ſanctuaries, if they 2 their fault in forty days, and 
contented to baniſhment; but after forty days no man might 
then Of theſe ſanctuaries, there were many in En 

S\i'xcTuw San&orum, Lat. f. e. the holy of holies. 

Ses {pand, Sax.] 1. A fine hard gravelly earth. 2. Barren coun- 
try covered with ſand. Fe. 7 ** ſands. Milton. 8 

Sa'xDAL [andale, Fr. ſandals, It. ſandalia, — ] a 
of ilipper = for the foot, conſiſting of a ſole, with a at 
one end to embrace the ancle. | 

Saxpal., a kind of wood brought from India. | 

Sa'xDiR:C. 1. A mineral of a bright red colour, not much unlike 

red arſenic. 2. A white oozing out of the 3 
_  S$x'xpBacn, a market town of Cheſhire, 153 miles from London. 
 Saxv-Pazs, are bags containing about a cubical foot of earth; they 
are uſed for raiſing parapets in haſte, or to repair what is beaten down ; 


they are of uſe when the the ground is rocky, and affords no earth to 


carry on their a 


hes, becauſe they 
of, and remo 


can be eaſily brought from far 


| parapet, to cover thoſe that are behind, who fire through the embraſures 
or intervals which are left betwixt them. 
Saxd-Blind, purblind, or near-ſighted. | 
SxxpeD, adj. [from ſand] 1. Covered with ſand, barren. 2. Marked 
ſ-1all ſpots, variegated with duſky or blackiſh ſpecks. 
Sa"xD-tELs, cels which lie in the ſand. 


$:xp-Hear [with chemiſts] one of their heats conſiſting of hot ſand, 


wherein herbs, flowers, Sc. are infus'd in a cucurbit, in order to a di- 
on. | 
Sa"xbERtitG, the name of a ſea- bird. | 
Sa'xpers, a precious kind of Indian wood, of which there are three 
forts, red, yellow, and white. 
Sa'xpever | fuin de verre, Fr. 1. e. the greaſe of glaſs] the droſs of 
glaſs, or the ſcum that ariſcs from the aſhes of the herb kali. 


Sa'xp-Gave! [in Redly in Glouceſterſhire] a duty paid to the lord of 


the manor, by his tenants, for liberty to dig up ſand for their uſe. 

Sa"xDISH, foirewhat ſandy, or like ſand. 

Sa"xpsTOxE {of ſand and Pay a ſtone of a looſe and friable texture, 
that eaſily crumbles into ſand. 

Sa'npLiIxG, a ſea - ſiſh. | 

Sa'nowicn, a town of Kent, 70 
the Cinque Ports. gives title of earl to a branch of the noble family of 
Montague, and ſends two members to Parliament, ſtiled barons of the 
Cinque-ports. | 

Sa'xpy [from ſand] 1. Abounding with ſand. 2. Conſiſting cf 
ſand, unſolid. 8 | 

Sa'xpYx, 1. A red or purple colour, made of cerus and ruddle burnt 

— 2 2. Red arſenic. 3. A ſhiub bearing a flower of a ſcarlet 


Saxe [ ſanus, Lat.] ſound, whole in his ſenſos or right mind. 
Saxo. See To Sixs. 
Sa'xGIAac, a governor of a city or country in the Turkiſh dominions, 
next in dignity to a Heglerbeg. | | 
SAXNGUI'FEROUs {of ſanguis, blood, and fero, Lat. to bear] conveying 
blood. Derharr. | 
3 +NGUIFICA Trion [with phyſicians] the converſion or turning of 
cus !- into blood. 
>a'xGULFIER [from ſaxguis, blood, and facio, Lat. to make] produ- 
cer of blood. Floyer. | | | 
To $a"xcvuiety [| fangnificare, Lat.] to make blood. 
SxGrlFLUOUS | ſarguifiuns, Lat.] flowing with blood. 
S NGUINARINESS, blood thriſtineſs, cruelty. 8 | 
S3 GUINARY, adj. L ſanguinaire, Fr. of ſanguinarins, Lat.] that de- 
| lights 11. hrading 2 3 — 8 of 
 Sa"XuUlNE, ach. uin, Fr ſanguigno, It. ſanguins, Sp. of ſangui- 
mers, Lat.] 1. ar with blood. 2. A hain of a * 


plevoa, where that humour is predominant. 3. Warm, ardent, conſij- weak. 


dent. 
Sa, /abft. blood - colour; obſolete. 
SaxGUINE Steve, a blood - ſtone; a kind of jaſper, brought from New- 


Spain, ot a dark brown colour, marked with ſpots of a blood red, uſed 


for ſtopping blood. 
 SaxGu;t {in heraldry} is expreſſed in engraving by lines hatched 
_ one another dia y, both dexter and ſiniſter, as in Plate XII. 
ig. 14. | 
Saxcur'xess, or Saxcvr'*1TY. 1. Nearneſs of blood. 
3. Sanguinenets of complexion, humour, &-. | 
SANGUT'NEOUS [ /anguineus, Lat. ſangain, Fr.] 1. Conſtituting blood. 
2. Abounding with blood. 
Sa'xnGuis. See BLoop. 


Saxcuis Dracenis, Lat. i. e. dragon's-blood, the gum of the dra- 


tree. 

93 EpRIN, Heb. [of uf, Gr.] the ſupreme council among the 
antient Jews, or the court of judicature of their republic, wherein were 
dinpatched all the great affairs both of their religion and policy. This 
coniilted of the high-prieſt, and ſeventy ſeniors or elders. See Pres- 
bYTERIANSs and Bisnor, com L 

S viert £ /anicula, Lat.] the herb ſelf-heal. 
. Sa'x1x5, Lat. [in phyſic] a thin, ſerous matter iſſuing out of wounds 
and ulcers. 

Saxro'pes, or Sax1D0'pEs [of cande-. gen. of canc, Gr. a table] a 
diſeaſe when the breaſt is ſtraitened and flattened like a table. 

$a'x101s, adj. {from aries, Lat.] running a thin jerous matter, not a 
well - digeſted pus. 


at will. The ſmaller ſand-bags hold about half a cu- 
bical ſoot of earth. and ſerve to be „ upon the ſuperior talus of the 


es ae et Þ & as of 


SAR 


Sa'$1TY anita, Lat.] ſoundneſs of mind. 

Saxx, the preterite of fink. See To Sixx. | 

Sars, wichen; 8 Jens ceremonie, Fr. i. e. without ceremony or com. 
pie z not in ule. | 

Sa'NTALUM, Lat. a hard, heavy, odoriferous, medicinal woos 
brought from the Eaſt- Indies; the wood of the tree ſaunders. 

SaxTE'RNA, Lat. artificial borax, or gold fodder. 

Sax rox, Lat. [with botaniſts] a ſort of wormwood. | 

SAXToxICa [ſo called of the Santoons in France] a kind of worm. 


Sar [ræpe, Sax. aft, Su. ſap, Du. ſafft, Ger. e, Fr.] 1. The 
juice of trees, which, riſing up from the root, runs — of the 
branches, and ſerves for their nouriſhment ; alſo the ſofteſt and whiteſt 
part of timber. 2. [ Cape, Fr.] a digging with pick-axes, ſhovels, and 
other ſuch tools at the foot of a wall, or any building, to undermine and 


relieve overthrow it. 


To Sar, verb ad. [ ſopjer, Fr. æappare, It.] to undermine, to ſub- 


vert by 

To Sar, verb newt. to proceed by way of mine, to proceed inviſibly. 

Sa'ya [in medicine] an old 22 like rob, which is a juice boiled 
up to ſome conſiſtence. „ ially. 

SaPHEA Na, Arab. [or of cams, Gr. — — be ſeen] the erural vein, 
a vein which deſcends under the ſkin of the thigh and 17 
toward, the upper part of the foot, where its ſends | ſeveral 


Sarna'TUM [wich ſurgeons] a dry ſcurf on the head. . | 
Sa'rarR [in heraldry] is uſed, by thoſe that blazon coat-armour by 
precious ſtones, for azure. | 
| 22 [ /apidus, Lat.] — ſavoury, palatable. 

A'P1DNEsSS, or SaPt'biTY [0 das, Lat.] ſavourineſs, taſtefulneſ: 
Sa"PIENCE | /aprentia, La A nas s 
Sa'PIENT, adj. ¶ ſapiens, Lat.] wiſe, ſage. Miles. 

Dentes Sar1t'xT x, teeth, fo called, becauſe they do not appear till 
perſons are come to years of diſcretion. 

Sarir'xrEL, an epithet uſed of certain books of ſcripture, calculated 
for our inſtruction and improvement, in prudence or moral wiſdom, as 
Proverbs, Canticles, Eccleſiaſtes, Ecclefialticus, the Pſalms, and book 


of Job. 
SAPIENTI'POTEXT [| ſapientifotexs, Lat.] mighty in wiſdom. 
ler. Sax.] 1. Without b. 2. Dry, old, huſty. 


| branches. 


Sa'pLEss [of ſ 
Sa"PLESSNEsS, the having no ſap, wanting 
SA'PLING, a young tree 2 of ſap. 


Saroxa'ceovs [of apa, Lat. ſoapy, like or pertaining to . 
_ Saroxna'R1a, Lat. [with botani the herb ſoap- wort. PAP 
Sayosa'PLENTLE, Lat. [with chemiſts] i. e. the hop of wiſdom, i. c. 


common ſalt. 
Sa“ rox, Lat. taſte, the power of 


i ing the palate. 
Sarox “ric [of ſaporificas, of ſapor, flavour, and Lat. make} 
_ ſavour, 505 = 1 n 1 L | 
aPoR1FIC Particles [in ph are | as by their action 
tongue, occaſion that ſenſe — 14 — 
SAPORI'FICNESS any gs Lat.] 
— ters, Lat.] 
a'roROUS Bodies [in 
ſome kind of taſte, — 

Sal rrnic [in poetry] a kind of Greek and E. verſe, ſo called of 
Sappho, a famous of Mytelene, the inventreſs of it, conſiſting 
of eleven ſyllables, or five feet, of which the firſt, fourth and fifth are 
troches, the ſecond a ſpondee, and the third a daQtyl ; as, ſedibus gan- 
* warits 2 "Ne FR 

A'PPHIRE | ſapphirzs, carPpup®», Gr.] a or precious ſtone, 
—— or ſky-blue colour, — Ur 
olden ſparkles. 

SAPPHIRE — heraldry] the blue colour in the coats of noblemen, 
anſwering to the Jupiter in the coats of ſovereign-princes, and azure in 
thoſe of the gentry. 

SAPPHIRE Rubres, are certain precious ſtones between blue and red, 
h effect are nothing but rubies, whoſe colour is not perſectly 

med. 
 SapPHYRINE | ſapphirinus, Lat.] made of ſapphire, reſembling ſap- 


Sa'PPIXESS nere, Sax.] the having ſap. 
SAPPING Ai — 1 * | 
SayyinG [in military art] a working under-ground to gain the deſ- 
. 
periorm y C1 a | to 
— —ͤ—œ r 
that is dry, or the ſurface of the water, when wet. 


Sa“ rr [faprx, Sax.] 1. Abounding with ſap. 2. Young, not firm, 


ſavour or 


— 


SA'RABAND | ſarabande, Fr.] a muſical compoſition always in triple- 
time, and is 3 Aw» ye the motions of which are 
flow and ſerious. | 

Sa'RaBanD [ /arabande, Fr. ſarabanda, It. and Sp.] a dance to the 
ſame meaſure which uſually terminates when the hand riſes, whereby it 
is diſtinguiſhed from a courant, which uſually ends when the hand that 
beats time fall ; and is otherwiſe much the ſame as a minuet 

SA'RACEN, or SaRacCe'x01a, Lat. [with botaniſts) a ſort of birth- 


2. Deſcent. worth 


SARCASM ſarcaſme, Fr. ſarcaſm, It. of ſarcaſmas, Lat. oapzacy®, 
Gr.] a 1 ppg jeſt, a bitter 1 taunt, or a keen irony. 
Hegchins explains it partly by the word iroxy, and partly by a langbter 
mixt with bitterneſs. 
—— [from ſarcaſu] ſcoſfing, biting, fatirical, done by way 
Sarca'sTICALLY, adv. [ from ſarcaflical] in a biting, fatirical 
manner. 
Sarca'sTICALNESS [of ſareaſmicus, Lat. of oapzacpE®:, Gr] ſcoſing - 
S bert [ith fa | the pinion of hawk 
Sa'rcEL [wi coners ini a s wing. 8 
* [ » prob. g. 4. Saracen's ſilk] a fort of thin 
filk for women's hoods, c. | 
Sa'eCLixG Time [of ſarcler, Fr. to rake or weed] the time when huſ- 
bandmen weed the corn. 
Sa cock LE [can, of cafk, flcſh, and ae, Gr. a tumour] a 


SAT 


tapture or fleſhy excreſcence, riſing about the teſticle, or inner membrane 
of the ſcrotum. 

Saxcocol'La [of oat and wwxa, Gr. glue] a gum oozing out of 
a thorny tree in Perſia or India. 

SA'x COEPIPLOOCELE [of cat, e 
omental, or fleſhy rupture. 

SaRc0'LOGY {caprinpia, Or.] a diſcourſe on the fleſh, or the ſoft 

of a human body. 

Sac (caffe, Gr.] a fleſhy excreſcence, or lump growing in 
any part of the body, epecially in the noſtrils. 

SARCOMPHALUM [rafegpahe, of goagt, fleſh, and cpa; Gr. the 
navel] a fleſhy excret.ence, or bunching out in the navel. 


SaRcoPHa'Gous [of cats, fleſh, and pay, Gr. to cat] devouring 
fleſh. 


Sakcoruacus, or SARCOPHA'GUM [eaprspayeg, of cart and Pays, 
Gr. to eat] a torib-ſtone or coffin, made ot a ſtone, fo called. becautc 


it would conſui..c a dead body in 40 Gays, and therefore the antients 
laid in them thoſe bodies they had not a mind to burn. 
Sa't C0515 [oaprur;, Gr ] the faculty of breeding fleſh. 
Sakco'TICS [caprorira, Ur.] remedies proper to fill up wounds and 
ulcers with new tleth. | | 
SarCULa'TION [of ſarculus, Lat. a weed] the act of weeding or 
plucking up of weeds. 
Sa'aba (cagda, Gr.] a precious ſtone of the colour of fichh, half 
tranſparent. IG 
Sakvacua'tes [oafgiaxzrr;, Gr.] a kind of agate of a cornelian 
colour. 
Sa'rDEL, Sa'kbius, or Sa'sbixk Sore, 2 fort of on 
blackiſh colour, called a carneol. | 
Sakbo Nan, or Sabo xi Laughter] fo named of the ifNand Sar- 
dinia] an invcluntary ſhew of laughter, faid to be cauſed by a con- 
vulfive diſtortion of the muſcles of the mouth; likewiſe by cating a ve- 
nomous herb growing there; this laughter is immoderate and deadly. 
Sanbo'xix [oagtwnrt, Cr. a precious one, partly of the colour of a 
man's nail, partly of the colour of a cornelian ſtone. | 
San box vx [with heralds] the mwrry colour, in the coats of noblemen. 
Saxx [pcypk, Sax.} 1. A ſhark or ſhirt, a large ſea-ſiſn, which will 
bite of a man's leg. 2. In Scotland it ſignifies a ſhirt. | 
SarKt'LLUS [in old records] a kind of unlawful net or engine for 
deſtroꝝ ing fiſh. | | OR 
__ SarmE'xToOvus [ fermentr/us, TS full of twips or ſuckers. 
Sa'nPLAR of Wo [| ſerfillere, Fr.] half a fack, containing 40 tod; 
pocket in Scotland. 
Sa'rPLItr [of ſerpilliere, Fr.] a piece of canvas for wrapping up 
wares ; à packing-cloth. | | 
 SakRav1Ne us fortification] a ſort of port-cullis, otherwiſe called an 
berſe, which is hung with a cord over the gate of a town or tortreſs, 
and let down in caſc of a ſurprize. 
Sar5aPER1'LLa [in medicine] a plant growing in America, a ſudo- 
riſic of great efficacy in ſeveral diſtempers. | 
Saksk, a ſort of fine lawn ſieve. | 
To Saxst [ /afer, Fr.] to fift thro' a ſarſe or ſierſe. 
Saur [in agriculture] a piece of wood-land turned into arable. | 
SazTtO'rtus Muſculus [with anatomiſts] the taylor's muſcle, fo called, 
becauſe ie ſerves to throw one leg acroſs the other. 
To Sarve @ Rope [in ſea language] is to lay on ſinnet, yarn, can- 
vas, c. | | 
Sa'xum Nez. See SALISBURY. | | 
Saaun, Ol, a borough of Wiltſhire, one mile from Saliſbury, which 
tho? it at preſent conſiſts of one farm-houſe only, ſends two members to 
parliament. EY 
Sasn [perhaps of /zfa, It.] 1. A ſort of girdle for tying night gowns, 


c. 2. An ornament worn by military officers. 


and xnan, Gr.] a carneous, 


yx lione of a 


Sasu Windows, prob. of chaſffi, Fr. a frame] a window of wooden 


work with large ſquares. 

Sasnoco'xs, leathers put about the ſmall of the leg under a boot, to 
prevent it from wrinkling, c. | 

SAa"sSAFRAS, Or Sa'xarras N faxifrage, Lat. g. 4. the break-ſtone] a 

elow, odoriferous wood, of a briſk aromatic ſcent, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling fenne!, brought from Florida in America. 

Sa'sse, a fluice or lock, eſpecially in an artificial river, or one that 
is cut, with flood-gates, to ſhut up or let out water, tor the better pal- 
age of barges, boats, Sc. | | 

AT, the preterite of fie. See To Str. 
Sa"Tax [D, Heb. 7. e. an adveriary] the devil, the prince of hell. 
See Devir. 3 | 

-— - Won Sara'xic [of Satan] of, or pertaining to Satan, 
geviliſh. nc os „ 

SaTa'nicaLness [of Satan] deviliſhneſs. . 3 
 S$a'rcuer [| ſachet, Fr. ſaccbetto, It. ſaguillo, Sp. of ſacculus, at. ſai- 
bel, Ger. ] a little bag or commonly a bag uſed by ſchool-boys in 
carrying their books | | | | 

To SaTE [/atic, Lat.] to fatiate. 3 : 
| Satt'LLITE, Fr. [ ſatelles, Lat.] a ſecondary planet, o__g 

another planet, as the moon does round the earth; thus named, uſe 
always found attending its primary, from riſing to ſetting. 

SaTELLITE Inſtrument with mathematicians] an i 
by Mr. Romer, mathematician to the 


king of rrance; to aſſiſt in find- 
ing the longitude by ca or land, by the 2 of Jupiter. This may 
be added to a watch. 


SATELL1TE Guard, a perſon who attends on another, either for his 
fafety, or to be ready to execute his pleaſure. 

Jupiters SaTE'LLITES [in aſtronomy] four little wandering ſtars, or 
or moons, which moves round Jupiter's body, as that planet does 
round about the ſun ; firit diſcovercd by Galilzo, by the help of a tele- 


ment invented 


_ SATELLITES {in aſtronomy] five little ſtars revolving about 
the body of the planet Suturn; in che like manner diſcovered by Mr. 
Caſſini, in the year 1684. ; 
Sarertt'riov- [from ſ«telles, Lat.] conſiſting of ſatellites. Cheyne. 

To Sa'riartH | ſaziare, It. facidr, Sp. of ſatiare, Lat ] 1. To ſatis- 
fy, to fill. 2. To glut, to pall, to fil! beyond natural deſire. 3. To 
gratify deſire. 4. To ſaturate, to impregnate with as much as can be 
contained or imbibed. . 

Sa“ riarg, adj. [from the verb] glutted, full to ſatiety. In life's 

cool ev niug tate of applauſe. Pee. 


mours, ſometimes called abſorbents. 


8 AU 


Svwrrr [ /atiete; Fr. {aticta, It. of ſatictas, Lat] fulne(;, 51>. 
ſurfeit, more than enough o 


2 Fr. [drape de fitan, It. ſattin, Du.] a foir, clote, and thininy 
Sarisr'r, a flight, thin ſatin. 
Sa'Tire. Fr. [ /atira, anciently ata, Lat.] a poem, in which v'cc 
and folly are ſeverely cenſured. Ms 
SATIRICAL, or Sariate [| /atirias, Lat. jatirigue, Fr] 1. Belong.- 


ing to ſatire, employed in writiag of inveftive. 2. Cealurious, feverc 
in language. 


SATIRICALLY, adv. [from ſatirical] with uvettive, with intention 
to ces ure. 


SA TIRIST (from fatire] one who write: [utirc-, 
Pay SaA'TiIRIZE [ ſatzrizer, Fr. from Jatire} to cenlute, as in a ſa- 
— Fr. ¶ ſaddiffatione, It. ſatisfactyn, Sp. of fan 
| 4 8 _— * y &. #4, 5p. 0 ſatiifuctis. 
Lat.] 1. he being latis ed. content. 2. Payment, a making amends, 
IO, 3 Reparation of damage. 4. Gratification, that which 
es. | 


Sarisracrivt [ ſatisfa@z, Lat.] giving fatisfaQon. 

SATISFA'CTORILY, 46. [from i'] to fatisfaction. 
' SaT1SFACToRINE55 [from ſatifactory} power of fſati:fying, power of 
giving content. 

SaT!SFACTORY [ /atisfaFeire, Fr.] 1. Sutficieut to 
ſatisfaftion. 2. Atoning, making amends. 
Io Saris v, verb act. [ /atisfacere, Lat.] 1. To fill with meat. 2. 
** humour, content, or pleaſe. 3. To convince. 4. Lo diichazge a 
ebt. 


To Sar ist v, verb newt. to make payment. 


iati>fy, to g 


SaT1'VE, Lat. [in botanic writings} which is ſown | in gardens or 
Sa'TRAPA [oargarn;, Gr.] a peer of a realm; the chief governor of 
a province in Perſia. 
catua, Gr.] the juriſdiftion cr povern- 
ment of a province ; of a lord-lieutenant or prefident of a country. 
A ll it will 
receive no more. 
Sa'TUrAvT [from ſaturars, Lat. ] imp ing to the full. 
To Sa'TurarTE [ ſaturs, Lat.] to impregnate till no more can be re- 
ccived or imbibed. | | 
the 7th day of the weak, ſo called of an idol worſhipped by ws ancicut 
Saxons. See SEATER. | 
Sa'TURYx. 1. [With aftronomers] the higheſt of all the planet, but 
the ſloweſt in motion; and ſome reckon it 71, others gi times bigger 


fields. 
SaTRA'PY [/atrapia, Lat. car 
Sa'TURABLE [from ſaturate] impregnable with any thing 
SaTURA'NT1A [with phyſicians] mediciges which qualify ſharp hu- 
Sa'rurnary [Searerde z, of Sear ey, Saturn, aud bax, Six. a day} 
SaTu'rITY [ /aturitas, Lat.] ſulneſs, exceſs, ion. 

than the earth. 2. [With alchymiſts] lead. 3. [In vary} wm the; 


arms of ſovercign princes ; it is uſed inſtead of ſable and black iz hole 


of gentlemen ; and diamond in the eſcutchcons of noblemen. 
SATURNA'L1a, were f:itival days obſerved in December, in honour ot 
Saturn; theſe were times of great debauchery and licentiovinels, ſer- 
vants taking upon them to command their matters, and flaves to be un- 
ruly, without fear of puniſhment. | | 
ATU'RNIAN, adj. | ſaturmus, Lat.] happy, golden; uſed by poets by 
2 of _ fuch as are ſcigued to have becu kept in the reign of 
rn. Pope. | 
Saru'rnixe, of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the planet Saturn 
dull, heavy, melancholy. 
SaTurxI'x1ans, abi. [of Saturrus, 2 dilciple of Menander] a fot, 
a ſort of Gnoſtics. | 
Sa'TYR. SeeSATIRE. 5 
SaTYRS [garvew, Gr.] ſobulous denn god, who, with the fawns and 
ſilvans, were — A to preſide over gioves, under the direction of Pan. 
They are repreſented in painting, as half beat, t::!t men, having horns 
on their heads, and feet like goats. | 5D 
SaTYRYass [carvgzr;, Gr.] 1. Tac luſlich extenſion of the yard. 
2. The immoderate deſite of venery. 3. It is allo /ometines taken for 


the leproſy, becauſe that diſeaſe makes the ſkin tough, like that of a 


fatyr. 4. A ſwelling of the glandules behind the cars. 

SAaTY RICAL. See SATIRICAL. e 

Sa'TYRIST. See SATIRIST. | | 5 

To Sa“ rYAIZE | fatrriner, Fr. /atiropgiare, It.] See To Sarietze. 
 SarY'R10N {oaivaw, Or.] the herb ttander-grals, ragwort, or prieft's 
5 Sa'vace, a. ¶ au vage. Fr. ſal va: ic. It. ſalvage, Sp.] a wild In- 
dian, a barbarian, having no fixcd habitation, religion, law, or pe- 
„ "SHOT adj. Fr. [ ſclvaggio, It.] 1. Wild, uncultivated. In /a- 
wage wilderneſs. Milton. 2. Untamed, crucl. Where roaring bears 
and ſavage hons roam. Shakeſpeare. 3. Uncivilized, barbarous, un- 
taught. Lived altogether 2 /avege lite. Hallig. 

To Sa'vace [from the noun] to make barbarous, wild, 
Savag'd by woe. Thomſon. 

Sx'vaGELY, cruelly, inkumanly. 

Sa'VAGENESS 3 ſau vage] wildneſs, crucly. 

Sa'vacery [from ſavage] 1. cruelty, barbarity. 2. Wild growth 

Sava'xa, Sp. a paſture ground in America. | | 

Sauce, Fr. [las, C. Brit. ſalſa, It. and Sp. prob of /at/u;, Lat 
ſalted] pickled roots, herbs, ſallets, Qc. racks el. eaten with food, to 
improve its taſte. | | ; 

To Sauce [from the noun} 1. To accompany meat with ſomething 
of higher taſte. 2. To qualify with a rich taſte : obſolete. 3. Lo in- 
termix or accompany with any thing good, or, ironically, with any 
thing bad. | —— 

Sau'CE-ALONE, an herb. 

Sauct-Box, a ſaucy perſon. ; 

Sav'ce-yax [of ſauce and pan] a ſmall ſkillet for boiling ſauce. 

Savu'ciLY, unmannerly, umpudently. pos 

Sau'cixess [prob. of ſaws, Brit. ſalt] ucmanrerlinets, preſumptu- 
ouſneſs, Ec. 

Save {/auciere, Fr] 1. A ſmall diſh to hold ſauce. 2. Afaaliow 
china diſh for holding a tea-cup. 

Savc1's:e [in gunnery] a long train of powder ſewed up in a 


or cruel. 


coll of 
pitched 


SCA 
p::ched cloth, about two inches diameter, in order to fre a bomb- 


cheſt. 
Savuc1'-:0x, Fr. a ſort of thick ſauſage. 
Sauci'085 [in the military art] foggots or faſcenes made of large 


bough of trees bound together; they are commonly uſed to cover men, 
to nc cpaulments, traveries, or breaſt-· works in ditches full of water, 
t9 render the way firm for carriages, and for other uſes. 

Sat cy, preſumptuovs, pragmatical, unmannerly. 

Sant e, Lat.] except, not including. * 

To Sve, web act, ſalvare, Lat. ſawver, Fr. „ It. in the ſirſt 
ſenſe only ; ſeivar, Sp.] 1. To preſerve from ger. 2. To pre- 
ſerve finally from eternal death. 3. Not to ſpend. 4. To reſerve, to 
lay up. 5. To ſpare, toexcuſe. 6. To reconcile. To fave appear- 
ances. ter.. 7. Not to loſe. I juſt /av'd the tide. Swift. 

To Saut, verb nent. to be cheaper. Braſs ordnance /averh in the 
quantity of the metal. Bacon 


Save-ALL [of /ave and all] a ſort of pan placed in a candleſtic, to tion 


ſave the ends of candles. | 
Sa'ven [from ve] 1. A preſerver, a reſerver. 2. One who 
eſcapes loſs, tho? without gain. 3. A good huſband. 4. One who lays 
up and grows rich. OB 
Saver de fate [in law] to excuſe a fault; which is pro 
a man, having made a default in court, comes afterwards 
good cauſe why he did it. | 
Sa"vixe [ jabina, Lat.] a plant. 
SA'VING, add. 2 Fr.) 2 : 
Savixc, fubſt. : ſawve, Fr.] 1. Preſerving, ſparing. 
tion in Sed. lr ft with a ſaving to honeſty. L Eſtrange. 
Sa'vixGcLy, ſparingly. "4p 
Sa'vixcxess [of aner, Fr. of ſalvas, Lat.] frugality. 
Saviour [ /alvater, Lat. ſauveur, Fr. ſaivatere, It. ſalvador, Sp.] 
one who ſaves or delivers. 8 
ToSav'xTer prob. of ſar#a terra. Lat. the holy land, of thoſe that 
CIOS or went on pilgrimage to Jeruſalem] to go idling up and 
wn. 
Sa vous [aber, Lat. ſaver, Fr. ſavor, Sp.] 1. Taſte or reliſh. 2. 
Scent, or ſmell. | 
To Sa'vour, verb nent. {from the noun] 1. To have any particular 
taſte or ſmell. 2. To betoken, to have an appearance or taſte of ſome- 
thing. 
15 Savor, verb af. 1. To like. 2. To exhibit taſte of. Thou 
Jacoure not the things that be of God. S?. Lake. n ; 
Sa'vourtLy, adv. from ſavour} 1. With guſt, with appetite. 2. 
With a pleaſing reliſh. a 
Sa'vovrixess [from ſavory] 1. A pleaſing and picquant taſte. 2. 
Pleaſing ſnell. 
Sa'voury [ /avoreux, Fr. ſaporito. It. ſabreſo, Sp. of ſaporus, Lat.] 1. 
Reliſhing to the tafte. 2. Pleaſing to the ſmell. 
Savoury Cave, Fr.] a winter pot-herb. 
_ we [of Save, in Italy, from whence firſt brought] a ſort of fine 


75 0 { /aucifſe, Fr. ſalficcia, It.] a ſort of pudding made of pork, 
ſpice, &c. in hogs guts. | : 
Saw, fret. of See. See To See. | 
To Saw dagen, Teut. or pazan, Sax. ſaga, Su. zagen, Du. ſagen, 
Ger. ſeier, Fr. ſegare, It. aſerrar, Sp. ſerrare, Lat.] to cut with a 
ſa 


w. 
Saw ſof raza, Sax. ſay, Su. age, Du. ſage, Ger. fcie, Fr. /oge, It. 
terra, Sp. ferra, Lat ] 1. An inſtrument with teeth, — or 
timber. 2. Saga, Sax. ſaeghe, Du.] a proverb, a common ſaying. 
Sa'w-pvusT [of /ax» and duff] duſt made by cutting with a ſa . 
Saw-r154, a ſea fiſh ſo named, as having a ſharp toothed bone, about 
three feet long, like a ſaw, in its forehead. 
Sa'w-PrT {of ſaw and it] a pit over which timber is laid to be ſawn 


by two men. 


y when 


alledges a 


a. Rane: 


Saws [lage, Tent. paxa, Sax.) old grave ſayings, proverbs, max- 


ims, Sc. 
Saw Mort, an herb, having leaves notched about like the teeth of a 
faw. | 


Sa'weR, or Sa'wYER [ ſcieur, Fr. from ſawv] one whoſe trade is to 
ſaw timber into boards, Oc. | 
[with phyſicians] medicines which break the 


SaxtFRAGA, Lat. 
ſtone, | | 


S1"x1"RAGE. Lat. [i. e. ſtones breaking] a herb good for the ſtone in 


the bladder. | 
Sao Lage [Seaxen laga, Sax. ] the laws of the Weſt-Saxons, which 
was of force in nine counties, wiz. Kent, Surry, &c. Suſſex, Berkſhire, 
Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire, Dorſetſhire, and Devonſhire. Sce 
Daxz:.act and MERCIENLAGE. 

Say ( /azette, Fr. ſaja, It.] a fort of thin woollen ſtuff or ſerge. 

To Sir, verb a#. pret. Said [ an, Sax. ſaya, Su. ſeggen, Du. 
O. and L. Ger. agen, H. Ger.] 1. Ho ſpeak, to tell, to relate. 2. To 
allege. After all that can be /aid againſt it. Tillot/or. 

10 Sar, verb neut. 1. To pronounce, to utter. Say nothing to = 
man. S. Mark, 2. [In portry] to tell. Say firſt what cauſe. Mz- 


ten. 

Say, 6/7. {from the verb] 1. A ſpeech, what one has to ſay. 2. 
For @//ayj fample- 3. Trial by ſample. 4. {Soze, Fr.] ſilk: obſo- 
icte | 


Sime. /ubſt. (from ſay] expreſſion, opinion ſententiouſly deli- 
vered. 
To Tate Sav [with hunters] is to draw a knife down the belly of a 


dead deer, who has been taken by hunting, to diſcover what caſe it is 


in as to farn« ſs. | 
Scan [ekabb, Su. Scæb, Sax. /cabies, Lat.] t. A dry ſcurf over a 
ſore. 2. The itch or mange of horſes. 3. A paltry fellow. This 
vap' ring /cab muſt needs adviſe. St. | 
Sca"pzard {of ſchabbe, Du. according to Minſhew] the ſheath of a 
word. | 
ScaBBED  ſeabiofus, Lat.] 1. Having ſcabs. 2. Paultry, ſorry. 
Scaznrb Heels . are diſtemper, called alſo the froth. > 
Sca'rmtnxiss, or SCA BBIXESS [ /cabituds, Lat.] the being ſcabby. 
Scan { /cabbirfa, It. ſcabiaſus, Lat.] ſcabbed, full of ſcabs. 
Scahious, %. [eabioſus, Lat.] itchy, leprous. 
$capivus, . the name of a plaut. 


Sp. of ſceaf, Teut. peeala, Sax.] 1. To take off 


SCA 


Sca"nrovs crabreux, Fr. „It. of ſerabrojus, Lat] 1. Ro 
rugged. — on the N unmuſical. * Rough, 


„ [of ſcabreſus, Lat. /cabrenx, Fr.] ruggedneſs, rough 


Scan, the name of a fiſh. | 
CACU'RCULE [in chemiſtry] a ſpirit drawn out of ihe 
_ of an _ 12 Wo —_—_— 
ca'rroLD [ſchavor, Du. echafaud, Fr.] 1. A place raiſed higher 
than the ground, for the better proſpect. 2. The gallery raiſed ' > pron 
ecution of malefactors. 3. Frame of timber erected on the fide of 3 
building for the conveniency of the workmen. 
To Scar ro {from the noun] to furniſh with frames of timber. 
Sca'rFOLDaGE [from /caffe/] gallery, hollow floor. 
Sca'rFoLDING [echaufaudage, Fr.) 1. Poles and boards erected for 
the convenience of building. 2. Building ſlightly erected. 


Sca'La, Lat. {with ſurgeons] a certain inltrument to reduce a diſloca- 
Scata in anatomy] the canal or cochlea, that is divided 


tum into two canals, called cala. hs 4.4 

ScaLa 7ympani, Lat. that canal which looks towards the tympa- 
num. 

Scala VeHiluli, Lat. that canal that has a communication with the 
veſtibulum. 

Scar abo, or SCala'DE [:/calada, Sp. ſcalata, It. eſcaladb, Fr.) a 
— attack upon a wall or rampart of a fortified place, with ſcaling 

ers. 

SCA'LARY, a4. {from ſcala, Lat. a ladder] proceedi | 
thoſe of a hes A a e 
1 * Scaxo [echauder, Fr. eſcaldar, Sp. of ſcaldare, Lat.] to burn with 

ot liquor. 
1 {rom the verb] 1. Burn by hot water. 2. Scurf on the 


SCALD-HEAD Ig. 4. a ſcaly head] a ſcurfy ſcabbed head. | | 
SCALE [ecaile, Fr. ſcaglie, It. eſcamo, S J 1. The ſmall ſhells or 
cruſts which form the coats of fiſhes, 2. [pcale, Sax. ] a veſſel ſuſpend- 
ed at the end of a balance. 3. The fign Libra in the zodiac. See I- 
BRA. 4. A thin lamina, any r 5. [Scala, Lat. a lad- 
der] ladder, means of aſcent. 6. The act of ſtorming 7. 
Regular gradation; a regular ſeries riſing like a ladder. 8. Any ching 

marked at equa! diſtances. 5 1 
Scale {in mathematics] degrees my arch of a circle, or 
of 2 lines drawn or engraven upon a ts ts fines, tangents, ſe- 
cants, Sec. 
Plain ai:d dia gen Scale, ſerve to numbers or mea- 
ſores, whoſe — are equal one to 3 8 
ScaLE of Mufic, or Scale of the Gamat, a ſeries of ſounds riſing or 
falling towards acuteneſs or gravity from any given pitch of tune to the 
greateſt diſtance. 
SCALE of Miles [ec belle, Fr. ſcala, It. in a map] a ſcale for the mea- 
22 the — of one place from — 1 | 
o SCALE, verb ad. [ gkailar, Du. ecazller, Fr. rare, It. — 
a7 of 2. 
To climb, as by ladders, 3. To meaſure or compare, to weigh. 
ToScaLlt, verb neut. to off in thin I | 
| Sca'LeD, 4. [from e — ſquamous, having ſcales like fiſhes. | 
Sca"Len1, Lat. of Gr. [ ame-, Gr.] three muſcles of the cheſt, 
ſo called from their figure, having three unequal ſides. | 
Scat x uu [with geometricians] a triangle that has its three fides 


unequal to one another. | 

Scale'nus Primas, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle riſing from the 
fore- of the ſecond, third, and tranſverſe of the 
vertebrz of the neck, and let into the firſt rib ; the office of which is to 


Guy the aj , UNE TOE WO IO upwards, in fetching 
breath. 

ScalExus Secundus, a muſcle taking its riſe from the ſecond, third, 
fourch, and fifth tranſverſe of the vertebrz of the neck ſide 
ways, and pailing over the firſt rib to js inſertion in the ſecond, and 
ſoinctimes to the third. | 

ScaLenus Tertizs, a muſcle that takes its riſe near the ſcalenus ſe 
cundus, from the ſame tranſverſe of the vertebræ of the neck. 
3 and is inſerted to the firſt 
rid. | | 

Sca'Lixess, the being covered with fcales 

SCALL rr morbid baldneſs. 

Sca Luo [ ſcalogne, It. 5. 4. an onion of 4ſcalon, a city of Pale- 
ſtine] a kind of ſmall onion. > pi 

Sca'LLoy [eſcalep, Fr.] a fiſh with a hollow pectinated ſhell. 

To Sca'LLoy, to mark on the with ſ. of circles. 


Scale [/calpio, It. ſcheipe, Du. a hoſk] 1. The ſkin covering the 


ſcull bone. 2. The ſkull, the cranium. 

* Scalr {from the noun] to ſtrip off the integument of the 
ull. | 
Scales [| ſcalprum, Lat.] a 's inſtrument to ſcra upt 

fleſh from 22 1 * 
Sca"LPEL [in anatomy] a knife uſed in diſſections; and alſo in many 

chirurgical uſcs, | 


Sca'Ly [ecaille, Fr. cagligſo, It.] covered with ſcales. | 

To Sca'mBLE, verb neat. [perhaps of oxapfe-, Gr. oblique] 1. To 
rove or wander up and down. 2. To ſcramble, to obtain by ſtrug- 
gling with another. 

o SCAMBLE, werb ad. to mangle, to maul. 

Sca'uBLER, Scot. a bold intruder upon another's A 

Sca'mBLING [prob. of oxapfi@-, Gr. oblique] at a diſtance one from 
another; as, a /cambling town, a town where the houſes ſtand at a great 
diſtance one from the other. 

Impares SCami'tLs [in architecture] certain zoccos or blocks which 
ſerve to raiſe the reſt of the members of any or ſtatue beneath 
which they are placed beneath the projectures of the ſtylobatæ cornices, 
and are well repreſented by the pedeſtals of our ſtatues. | 

Scammo'x1a, Lat. [with botaniſts] ſcammony. : 

Sca'moxy [ /camonicum, Lat.] a concreted reſinous juice, light and 
friable, of a greyiſh brown colour, and diſa ſmell. 

Sc au NE,, Lat. the 5 of ſcammony. . 

To Sca'metr [2/camper, Fr.] to run away in a hurry. 

Scammozz1's 2 4 two-footed joint rule, adapted for the uſe of 
builders, and firſt invented by Scammozzi, the famous architect. Re 


SCE 


Sca'wuxun Hipporratis Ii. e. Hippocrates's bench] an inſtrument in Scar“ Trio [of exap$&-, Gr.] the ſame as / arifoaticy. 
h fix ella, and uſed in the ſetting of bones. 7 — Fr. [ — It. of — Lat. with fu: 
o Scax L ſcandh, Lat.] 1. To ſiſt or canvas a buſineſs; to examine geons] an operation whereby ſeveral incifions are made in the 2:1n, with 
a thing y, to conſider it well. 2. To examine a verſe by an in rument proper for that purpoſe, uſually practiſed in cupping 
counting the See Ruvuk, and read there, flep, movement, &c. SCARRIFICa' TOR, 1. One who facrifices. 2. An initrument made 
Scan [ ſcandale, Fr. ſcandals, It. rſcandah, Sp. of ſcandalun, Lat. in form of a box, with 12 or more lanerts, all perfecily in the ſame 
cal, Gr.) 1. Reproachful aſperſion, opprobrious language, infa- _ which being, as it were, cock d by means of a ſpring, arc al! 
my. 2. [Ina —＋ ſenſe] any thing that may draw perſons aſide, diſcharged at the ſame time, by pulling a kind of :rigger, and the poin: 
them to fin; an offence. 3. A ſtumbling block. of the lancets are at once equally driven within the kin. | 
To SCa XDAL, or To Sc\'xpatize [ ſcandalifer, Fr. ſcandaliæxare, It. To Sca' RKI Y [ ſearificare, Lat. ſearifer, Fr. | to lance, to open 1 fore, 
eſcandalizar, S . of ſcandalizare, Lat. of oxarlantun, Gr.] 1. To give to make an inciſion in any of the body. 
offence, to raiſe a ſcandal upon one. 2. To by ſome criminal * Jabs. Car, Fr. ſearletto, It. e/carlita, Sp.] a brig 
k colour. 
: Sca'xDALOUS [ ſcandalrux, Fr. ſcandal>f+,Tt. eſcardaloſo, Sp.) 1. Giv- SCARLET, adj. ¶ from the ſubſt.] of the colour of ſcarlet. 
ing public offence. 2. Opprobrious, diſgraceful. 3. Sh „ Open- SCARLET-BEAN [of ſcarlet and bear] the name of a plant. 


ly, vile. SCARLET Grain, a matter uſed in dying a ſcarlet colour. It is uſuall) 
SCA NDALOUSLY, abuſively, ſhamefully, diſgracefully. taken for the grain of a plant, tho” in reality an animal, growing on a 
SCA NVALOUSNESsS, reproachfulneſs, infamouſneſs. kindof holm, in ſome parts of France, Spain, and portugal. The Ara 


Scanda'Lum Magnatzm [i. e. ſcandal of great men] an offence or bs call it kermes. Sce KrRurs. 
wrong done to any high perſonage of the land; as prelates, dukes, Scart xa Febric, Lat the ſcarlet or purple fever. 
earls, Sc. by falſe news; as ſcandalous reports, meſſages, &c. alſo a Scar lol A, Lat. [in botany} the brad leaved endive. 


writ that lies for their recovering of damages thereupon. . Scar [eſcarpe, Fr. /carpa, It.] the ſlope on that fide of a ditch which 
 Sca'nvent Stall [with botaniſts ; f. c. climbing ſtalk] is one which is next to a fortified place, and looks towards the field; alfo the foot of 
climbs by the help of tendrils, as the vine, Sc. a rampart wall ; or the ſloping of a wall from the bottom of a work to 


Sca'xninG [in poetry] the meaſuring of a verſe, to ſee the number the cardon on the fide of the moar. 
of feet and ſyllables it contains, and whether or not the quantities, that Scanee (in heraldry] is the ſcarf which military commanders wear 


is, the long and ſhort ſyllables, be duly obſerved. for ornament, as he bears argent, a far pe azure. | 
SCA'NSION (ſears Lat.] the ſcanning of a verſe; a meaſuring it by Sca'xxy [of pecan, Sax. ꝙ harre, Fr. of ien, Gr] having the 

the number of feet and ſyllables. | mark or ſeam of a ſore or wound. 
SCANT, or SCA'xT Y, aj. [prob. of echantillon, Fr.] 1. Lefs than is Scarcn [eſeache, Fr.] a kind of horſe-bit for bridl:s. | 
| narrow, or ſhort in meſure. 2. Scarce.  Sca'TCnEs [choſſes, Fr.] ſtilts to put the teet in to walk indirty 
SCANT, ad. [from the ah.] ſcarcelv, hardly. | | 1 6 | 
Scans [prob. of echantillon, Fr. or aan g, Eng.] being Scare [ſchetſen, Du.] 1. A ſort of iron patten to be faſtened on the 

leſs than is requiſite. | | ſhoes for ſliding on the ice. 2. [/quatus, Lat.] a fiſh of the ſame genus 
Sca'xTLET [corrupted from ſcantling] a ſmall pattern, a ſmall quan- with the thornback. | 

| ity, a little piece. To Scars [from the firſt ſenſe of the noun} to ſlide on ſcate 


Sca'xTLING [eſchantillon, Fr.) 1. The fize and mcaſure, fize or Sca'renrous [ fearebroſus, Lat.] bubbling like water ont of a tpriny , 
the dimenſions of things are to be determined. 2. abounding 


* . 
A ſmall quantity. A ſcantling of wit lay gaſping for life. Dryden. ScaTEBRO'sITY T atel reſttat, Lat.] a flowing or bubbliug out. 
Sca"xTLY, adv. [from ſcant] 1. Scarcely, hardly. 2, Narrowly, To Scarn EEE Sax.] * hurt. — Dilton 
ouſly, without amplitude. 5 Scar [peead, Sax. ] waſte, damage, miſchief. | 
Scars [from cant] narrowneſs, meanneſs, ſmallneſs. Scarurvut [from {2/5} miſchievous, deſtructixe. 
Sca'nrtyY. See SCANT. ” To Sca'TTER, ver ad. I ſchetttten, Du. ſigniſies to make 2 + amblin 
To Scars, contracted from eſcape. See To F:icare. poiſe} 1. To diſperſe, to ſpread abroad here and there. 2. l dith 


SCAPELLA'TUi [with anatomilts] a denudation or making bare the pate, to diſperſe. 3. To tpread thinly. 
glans of the =_ when the prepuce will not draw over it. | To ScatTER, verb neut. to be dillipated, to be diſperſed. 
Sca ru, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the inner rim of the ear. Sca'TTERINGLY, ads. | from /cattering} looſely, diſperſedly 
Sca'rnism [of caps, of oxanly, Gr. to make hollow ; among the Sca'rrreixc {from cat] a vagabond, one who has no tome 5. 
ancient Perſians] a kind of puniſhment, executed by locking the crimi- ſettled habitation. 
nal cloſe up in the trunk of a tree, bored thro' to the dimenſions of his Scarv'xikxr { ſcaturizns, Lat.] running or flowing over, iluins a. 
body, only with five holes, for his head, arms and legs to come thro', water out of a ſpring. | . 
in which he was expoſed to the ſun, and the appearing parts were anoin- ScaTUuRI'GiNOU: * atnriginoſas, Lat.] overflowing, full of ſprings. 
ted with milk and honey to invite the — The criminal was forced Seca'vexc:ie [of capan, Sus, to fcrape or wry | a periſh oticer, 
to eat abundantly, till his excrements, clo e pent up in the wood, rot- choſen annually, to ſce that the fireets be cleanſed from dirt and hl}. 
ted his body. Some are ſaid to have lived in this manner forty and they hire rakers to carry it away in carts. 
days. See Cruo nix. ; | 3 Sca vac, Sct'vact, or Sct'wacz ſof . Sax. to ſhev-] © 
SCAPHOIDES * of oxaga, Gr. a boat] the third bone of kind of toll or cuſtom, en cted by mag ors, ſticriffs, c. of merchant- 
the tarſus in the foot, joined to the ancle bone and three hinder bones; ftrangers, for wares ſnewed or H to fake within their liberties, But 
otherwiſe called naviculare os, from the reſemblance it bears to a this cuſtom is prohibited by Stat. 19 Henry VII. 
boat. |  Sca'vans [of /euwar!, Fr. learned] the learned. 
Sca'euLa T anatomy] the hinder part of the ſhoulder, the ſhoulder- ScE'LERaT, Fr. { ſccleratus, Lat.] a villain, a wicked wretch. 
blade; a bone reſembling a ſcalenous triangle on each ſide of the Cherne. | 
and back of the thorax. Sca'WRACK, a fort of ſea-weed. 
x'pULAar | ſcapularis, Lat.] of, or pertaining to the ſhoulder- Scr'LETo. See Scr'tETus. Go | 
. : Sce'LETvus [of axizvw, Gr. to dry up] a proper conneion of all the 
ScaPeuLa'kis Externa, Lat. Cin anatomy] the ſcapular vein which bones of the body, after they are dried. 
ariſes from the muſcles covering the ſcapula. SCELOTY RBE E cb, the leg, and 72;2, Lat. a tumult] thoſe 
 __Sca'ruLary { ſcapulaire, Fr. of ſcapula, Lat. the ſhoulder-bone] part pains in the leg, that uſually attend a ſcorbutic habit; alſo the ſcurvy it - 
of the habit of ſeveral orders of religious people, worn over their gowns, FF. alſo a medicine againſt thit diſtemper. | 


as a badge of their peculiar veneration for the 7 Mary. fr Dr. Mead, from Pliny, reads it /ce/ctyrbe, aud adds, that *tis called 
Sca'evs, Lat. [in botany] the upright ſtalk of a plant. | by the ſame writer /omacace, from the foul ulcers which, in this diſtem- 
Scayvs [in architecture] the ſhaft or ſhank of a pillar, between the per, affect the mouth. Marita & Precept. P. 221. But Caſtell. Reno- 
chapiter the 2 | wat. who prefers the firſt reading, deines it (ngreeably to its true etymo- 
. efcarre, Fr.] the ſcar or mark of a wound, burn, logy) to be guaſi crurum turba ac i,. 7. 5. 2 certain paraſytic af- 


Scan ſrcan, | : - | 
c. | | fection of the legs, which prevent; a man trom walking upright; he 
To Scan [from the noun] to mark, as with a fore or wound. ranges the diſeaſe under the cJaſ- of // :y25, See Scurvy, | 
Scar [canne, Sax. ] a ſteep rock, the clift of a rock. Hence Scar- Scg'xary [from feen]! 1. The appearances of places or things. 2. 
2 5. | | RE I.hue repreſentation of the place in wizich an action is performed. 3. 
f Sca'ras [ ſcarabee, Fr. ſcarabæus, Lat.] a beetle, or inſect with The diſpoſition of the ſcenes of a ploy. 


W Scene [ ſeena, It. Sp. and Lat. 2x», Or.] i. The theatre where 
Scaramou'cn, the name of a famous Italian buffoon, or poſture dramatic pieces and other public ſticu arc repreſented. 2. The place 
maſter, who acted here in England in the year 1673. | where an action is conceived to have palfed. 3. A diviſion or — 
Sc a 'RBOROUGH, 2 borough town of Yorkſhire, 204 miles from Lon- of a dramatic poem determined by a new actor's entering. 4. The place 
don; famous for its mineral waters. It gives title of earl to the noble repreſented by the ſtage. 5. The hanging of the the ; adapted t: 
family of Lumley, and ſends two members to parliament. the play. 585 | 
* Scarce, adj. [ vix, Lat. of ſchaers, Du. or eſcaff:, Sp.] 1. Not Set xeey, an aſſemblage of ſcenes in the drama; or of a theatre. 
y. 2. Rare, uncommon, difficult to procure. Sce'xic, or Sct'xical {| ſeenicus, Lat. oxzmxS-, Gr.] of, or pe: 
Scarce, or Sca'rcELY, adv. [from the adjective] 1. Hardly, ſcant- raining to the ſcene. | — 
ly. 2. With difficulty. SCExOGRA'PUICAL, or SCEXOGRA'PHIC [ ſcenographicus, Lat. e 
Sca'rxcexsss, or Sca'xciry [from ſcarce] 1. Diflicultneſs to be fa, Gr.] of, or pertaining to ſcenography. | 
come at, uncommonneſs. 2. Sm of quantity, not plenty. ScexoGRa'PHiC Appearance, is different from an orthographic one, 
To Scans [prob. of /cerare, It. to frighten, or (chceren, Teut. to vex] in that the latter ſhews the fide of a figure, body, or building, a+ 1t 15 
to put in fear, to affright. ſeen when the plane of the glaſs ſtands directly to that fide ; where: + 
a'tE-Crow, a figure of rags ſtuffed with ſtraw, or any thing ſet up fcencgraply repreſents it as it ſeems thro? a glals not parallel to that ſide. 
to fright away birds from fruit : any vain terror. Sexo Ane ProjeZien, is the tranſcription of any given magri 
Sca'xe-yire [of ſcare and fre] a fright by fire. Holter. tude, into the plane which interſects the optic pyramid at a proper di- 


Scary [pceonp, Sax. clothing, or prob. of ſcherf, Teut, ſegment, or ſtance. 
echarpe, F * — It.] an — of filk worn by women, military Scexo'crarenr [ ſeerographia, Lat. ere. Gr. is the repreſen- 
cers, or divines. tation of a building, &'. as it is repreſented in proſpective with its di- 
To Scaar [from the noun] 1. To throw looſely on. My fea gown menſions and ſhadows, or ſuch as it appears to the he. 
Ja about me. Shakeſpeare. 2. To dreſs in any looſe veſture. 3. Scexo'craPuy [in proſpective] is that ſide that declines from, or 
[With ſeamen} to lenghthen or piece. makes angles with a ſtraight line, imagined to pats through the two 
Scaar Skiz [with anatomiſts] the outward ſkin, which ſerves to de- outward convex points of the eyes; and is by architects generally called 
fend the body, which is full of pores, thro* which it diſcharges ſweat the return of the foreſight. ps 
and other moiſture, Scexopz'cta [onnurnpa, Gr. 9 % the tent pitching! a fcaſt of the 


11 A ſew:., 


SCH 


}cws, more commonly called the feaſt of tabernacles, inſtituted after 
their being poileſſed of the land of Canaan, in commemoration of their 
having dweit in texts in the wilderneſs. | 

Reland. who obſerves, that the Jews ſtyle it hag-baſſuccoth, or feaſt of 
broths, refers us to Lewit. e. xxiii. v. 33- for its original inſtitution ; and, 
amongſt other rites ſuperaddie by the Rabbies, mentions ſirſt the 
bann, i, e. the libation of waters: A prieſt, it ſcems, filled a pi 
with water from the fountain of Silee, and aſcending to the altar, He 
the:e at the time of the libation of the daily ſacrifice, — the water 
into the v eſtern hole. The ſecond was the geſtation of branches of palm- 
bees, willows, and myrtles; which ceremony on Leviti- 
car, c. xxui. v. 40. With this kind of ſolemn proceſſion they ſurrounded 
the altar. once every day of the feaſt ; but marched out of the city in 
tic ſame parade only on one day, crying leſanna; but on the ſeventh day 
ſeren times, from w that day was called ho/anna ratba, or the 
great helaanab, and the great day. All which is the more worthy of our 
notice, a» he ſuppoſes ſome reference made to theſe two cuſtoms, in John, 
c. vii. v. 37. Math. c. xxi. v. 8. and John, c. xii. v. 13. May noil 
allo add that noble ſcenary of the palm-bearing multitude, in lat. 
c. vii. v. 9—17 ? See PasCha, PExTECOSTE, and Tyr, com- 


pared. 
ScexT [prob. of ſcexſus, Lat.] 1. A ſmell either 


or offenſive. 
2. The ſenie of ſmelling. 3. Chace followed by the ſcent. 
To Scxxr [prob. of ſentire, Lat.] 1. To perceive by the ſmell. 2. 
Jo give a ſcent to a thing. | 
| Sce'NTLEss, having no ſmell, inodorous. 


Sce'yTer, Du. [z3epter, Ger. /ceptre, Fr. ſcertro, It» cetro, Sp. of ſcep- 
trum, Lat. ere, Gr.] a royal or battoon born by a king, as a 
badge of his ſovereign command and 8 ſach times as he ap- 
pears in ceremony, as at a coronation, c. The ſcepter is an enſign of 


alrv, of greater antiquity than the crown. 
Hee Toad [from ſcepter] way 7 Sim Milton. | 
ScEt'PTICAL, or Scz'PTiC, adj. [ /ceptique, Fr. ſcettico, It. of ſcepticus, 
Lat. ore rns, Gr.] of the ſceptics or ſcepticiſm, that is in doubt or 


ſuſpence, doubtful; alſo contemplative. | 
3CE'PTICALNESS [of ci, Gr. to contemplate] ſcepticiſm, or 
bring or ſuſpending the judgment of —_ 
Scz'eT1c15w, the docirine and opinions of the ſceptics. It conſiſted 
in 8 thing, and affirming nothing at all, and in keeping 
the judgment in ſuſpenſe io every thing. 
Sce'pTicCs [ ſceptigues, Fr. ſeettici, It. ſeepticus, Lat. on ., of r 


SCI 


Scuot a ric Dixinitz, is that part of divinity which clears and Ci 
cuſſes queſtions, by means ot reaſon and = and is, in ſome — 
ſure, oppoſed to efitive divinity, Which 1s founded on the authority of 
the fathers, councils, c. But, in truth, all buman ity in matters 


of faith, is a mere non entity, and as to the contuſi 
men have —— - — —— 


divinity, 'tis finely portray'd by the judicious 
Dr. Peas, when o>ſfcrving, © How miſſing 2 — of = G0 
The Faruk; with an ONLY-BEGOTTEN don, and a DIVINE Sri; 
ran into a LABYRINTH of /abrilties, c. about one's being three, and 
three one 3 and wove an artificial cloudy network of thin, but dark con- 
WEBs ; ſuch as susTAxTIAT Mobs UssusstsrExT Exisrkxcks 
CONCRETE PERSONAL PROPERTIES, Ec. that thre” it oN E , 
lock and afpear as THREE, and yet be ox : objection 
of three Geds {which they need not have been puzzled with, if they had 
hit right upon 20 notion, of oxE according to scr1ÞPTURE and axTi- 
QuiTY) they make three diſtin . 1 gy and but one diftind Ja. 
tent; THREE DIVINE PERSONS and but oi BEING ; three SOMEW AAA 
and but ane hung. My hearty ara, and concern for the honour of cus 1. 
STIANITY, and my deep regret to ſce the faith thus led and per- 
verted Letter from Dr. Payne to the Biſhop of R. Paſthripe, p. 28. 
See LATERAN Council, PERSONALITY, or Pesos in divinity, SABEL- 
_ Firft Causz, yo _—_— compared. 
CHOLA STICALLY, adv. cholaſtic] accordi Niceties ot 
method of the ſchools. OE : pen " 
SCUOLA'STICNESS, a being qualified with ſchool learning. 
Scuo'LiasT [ ſcholiaftes, Lat. S ut, Gr. ] one who makes notes 
upon an author, a commentator, c. 
— — ow a 1 or remark, made on 
, tion, Sec. a „ 2 brief expoſition, a n- 
_ 2112 Senſe. _” IE 
CHOL1U:4 {with mathematicians} a rema:k by the by; as, after 
— of a 22222 it qt nd, Bo fry be — | 
ome other way; advice is given, or precaution to prevent miltakes, 
or _ 7 ular IG — — oo ig | 
:40'LY [ /chokie, Fr. jcholium, Lat.] an explanatory note. Hooker. 
To Scuo uv [from the noun] to — expoſitions. 


BEING may 
And to avoid the obi 


Scuoot [ecole, Fr. ſcnala, It. cela, Sp. [eote, Du. ſeþute, Ger. of 
ſ{cbela, 2 on, Gr.] 1. A place where any lan 


; art or ſcience 
is 2. A ſtate of inſtruction. Send him betimes to e Locke. 
3. Sy of doctrine as delivered by particular teachers. 4. The age 
of the thurch and form of — ſucceeding that of the fathers. 

1. To i 


ertrriec das, Gr. to look out or obſerve, to contemplate] a ſect of philo- To Scuoor. [from the noun „ to train up. 2. To 
ſophers founded by Pyrrho, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenct was, all teach with {i i 


things are uncertain; that the mind is not to aſſent to any thing, but to 
keep up an ibſolote heſitancy or indifference. Whence 
Flied to a perſon who maintains 1 3 
Epictetus has finely expoſed this falſe ſpecies of philoſophy, which can 
w.thhold its aſſent from axiams and ſelf-evident propoſitions ; and if I re- 
member aright, he calls it a petrified ſtate of mind. Arriam. Epide:. 
Scuear Pegafi [in . Ws of Br 28 naggnts, in 
j of the leg, with the left ſhoulder of Pegaſus. 
Scuz'puLE [ /checula, Lat. ox:iapu, Gr.] 1. A ſeroll of paper or 


anne or to a will, a leaſe, or other deeds, 
which contains ſome lars left out in the main writing ; an inven- 
tory of goods, Sc. 2. A little inventory. 


SCHE LLIXG, a Dutch coin containing 12 or 6 livers, in value 
6 4. of Engliſh money; 33 of which and 44. make 20 f. ſterling. 

Scene [/hema, Lat. oxnpa, Gr.] 1. A plan, a combination of va- 
rious things into one view, . or purpoſe, a ſyſtem. 2. A proje: 
a cuntr;vance, a deſign. 3. repreſentation of any geometrical or 
| ————— 9 by lines ſenſible to the eye, or of the ce- 
leſtial bodies in their proper , for any moment. | 

Scus"wer [of ſcheme) a projector, a contriver. 3 
Seng ak, or SHEA'RING Siber [in old records] money anciently 
E lord of the manor by the tenant, for the liberty of ſhearing 


ſheep. | 

Scux'sis [oxe0%5, Gr. ] the habit or conſtitution of the body, as it is 
ficſhy or lean, hard or thick or ſlender. 
| Scnes1s [with rhetoricians] a | 
clination of the adverſary is » On purpoſe to be anſwered. This 
the Latins call adf#io. 

Scat Tic Fever, or Scue'Tic Diſaſe, is ſuch a diſeaſe (fays Brano) 
which has not as yet taken roct ; but which admits of a more caſy 
eure; in contradiſtinction to the heQtic [or habitual} diſeaſes, which are 
more difficult to cure. 

Scio' aA 45 Exizper, Gr.] Athenian feſtivals dedicated to 
Minerva, which took their name from that umbrella or fan carried about 
them in to ſcreen from the heat of the ſun. | 

Scur'srus [ ſeirrbe, Fr. oxpppe+, Gr.] an indurated gland. 

SCal'RRHOUs, adj. [from jch:rrbus) having a gland indurated. 

Scuirxno'sITY [from ſchirrous] an induration of the 

Scuisu [ /chiſme, Fr. ſciſma, It. ciſma, Sp. of ſchiſma, Lat. Mena, 
Gr. a diviſion or ſeparation} it is chiefly uſed of a ſeparation, 2 

ſame religion 


through diverſity of opinions, amon le of. 

faith.” See NovaT1ioxs, 3 | 91 
ScursMa'TICaL or Scuisua' ric, adj. [cxpoparax®, Gr.] inclininy 

to, or guil:y of ſchiſm. — 


Seni ric, /ubſt. [gehe Cr] a ſeparatiſt, or one who ſe- | 


| from the Chriſtian church. | 

To Scnr's:1aT1zE | ſchi/maiizare, Lat.] to ſeparate from or rend 
away from the church. 

— — was in ancient W a ſolemn meeting 

oſ all the tenants i in a county, to do fealty to the king, 

and elect an annual ſheriff. 


SCHOENA'NTHUM, Lat. [ooumeoy, Gr.] the herb camel's hay, or learnin 


ſweet ſmelling reed. 

ScuozxoPrA'sUM, Lat. [oxworgacu, Gr.] a plant called porrel or 
gives. 
Scao'tar [ ſcoher, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe, /colare, It. ſcholicr, Du. ſchys 
ſer, Ger, tho ſame as ſchelaris, Lat.] 1. One who learns any thing at 
ſchool, a pupil. 2. A man of letters. 3. A pedant, a man of books. 
4- 3 had a literary education. 

Scuo'Lakenir. 1. Learning, literature, knowledge. 2. Literary 
education. 3. Exhibition or maintenance for a ſcholar, | 

ScHoL a'sTIC, or SCHOLA'STICAL, dj. [of /cholaſlicus, Lat. of gys- 
rund, Gr.] 1. Of, like, or pertaining to a ſchool. 2. Suitable to a 
ſchool, pedantic, 


name is ap- 


ſphere 
wood, wich a circular hole through it, and o les placed in it, and fo 


; $cnoo'.uox [of ſchool and boy] a boy that is in his rudiments at 


Scnoo'..FELLow [of ſchool and fellew] one bred in the ſame ſchool. 
_ ScH0@ LHOUSE [of /cbool and houſe] a houſe of diſcipline and inftruc- 
tion 


Scuoo'.uan [of ſchool and man] 1. One verſed in the niceties and 
RT ical diſputation. 2. One ſkilled in the divinity of the 

SCH00'LMASTER [of /choo] and naffer] one who preſides and teaches 
in a ſchool | 


c erase [of ſchool aud mifireſs] a woman who governs a 


oxia, 2 ſhadow, and ypapn, Gr. . gratis — | 


aſtronamy which to find out the hour of the day or 
ſhadow of the ſun, moon, and ftars. 3. {In architecture 
of an edifice or building, cut in its length or breadth, to the in 
of it, as the convenience of every room, with the thickneſs of the walls, 
timbers, floors, r. 

SCIATHE'RICAL, or SCIATHE'RIC [m, Gr.] of, or pertain- 
ing to a ſun-dial. 

SCIa'TICa [omarun, Gr.] the ip-gout. 

SCIaTiCa Creſe:, an herb good for the fia. | : 
Scia'Tic Fein [in anatomy] a vein ſeated above the outward part 


whereby a certain affeQion or in- of the 


, Scrx'ricar [from gie] afleting the hip. | Sciatical pains. 4. 
uot 


Scan, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a kind of fracture or breaking ofa 
bone, according to its length, or long-wiſe. 5 
 Scr'exce, Fr. [ ſcienza, It. ſciencia, Sp. of ſcientia, Lat.] 1. Know- 
ledge. 2. Certainty, grounded on demonſtration. 3. Art attained by 
precepts, or built on principles. 4. Any branch of knowledge. 5. One 
of the ſeven liberal arts; grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geome- | 
try, aſtronomy, muſic. | E 
 Scie*xT1aL, of, or ining to ſcience. 

Sct1ENT1'FICAL, or Scikxrrrie [ /cientique, Fr. of ſcientia and facio, 


Lat.] which cauſes or promotes lege. 
On [of ſcientifical] in ſuch a manner as to produce 


Sc1'METER, a ſort of broad crooked ſword, N 
To Sci'xTILLATE [ ſcintillare, Lat.] to ſparkle like fire. 
 ScinTH4.La"T10N, a fſpatkling as fire does. ; 
Sc1'LLa, Lat. [with botaniſts] a ſquil or ſea onion. | | 
SciLL1'TEs [oxivurr;, Gr.] wine wherein ſquills have been ſteeped. 
SciLLITEs Acetum, Lat. vi we 1 of fadon) the 
Sci0'GRAPHY r. f. 4. 
— — — | 
Scio'crarny [with aſtronomers] the art of finding the hour of the 
day or night, by the ſhadow the ſun, moon, ſtars, &c. 
Scr'oL1sT [ ſciolus, Lat.] a ſmatterer in any kind of knowledge or 


$- 5 
Scromancy [ of om, a ſhadow, and mar, Gr. divi- 
nation] 9 ſhacows ; or the art of raiſing and calling up the 
manes, or ſouls of deceaſed perſons, to give the knowledge of to 
come. Sce GasTROMYTH, and OrxacLes compared. 

Sc1'ow [ ſcion, Fr.] a graft or young ſhoot of a tree. ; 
Scior uz RIC 8 en, Gr.] a part of optics. 
Sc1o/TuerIC Teleſcope, an inftrument tor obſerving the true time of 
—— babe ir calling — hy judgment paſ- 
SC1 && Facias [in law] a em one * 
ſed, at leaſt a year before, ſhould not be executed 
Scio'yTics [of g and ee, Gr. to fee] of 


a or globe 


* 


- —u—— _ —- , 7 — K 
— * 
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Jod. that it may be turned round every way, like the eye of an animal, 

uſed in making experiments of the darkened room. | | 
Scu1r'xrnovs, of, or belonging to a_/cirrbus. See Scuikous. 
Scitxu0'wa, or SCIRRNO SIS {[oxy;wpa, Of csg, Gr, to har- 


_ an induration or hardening of the glands, as happens frequently to 
the liver in a jaundice. 


CR adj. (from ſcifſu;, Lat.] capable of being divided ſmoothly 


by a _ 
Scr'ss1LE, Fr. [ ſeiffitis, Lat.] the ſame with eiche. 
Sc1's$108, Fr. ¶ /ciffio, Lat.] the act of cutting. 
Sci'ssoas, or Sci'ssaRs, a imall pair of ſheers. 
Sci'ssurE [ ſcifſara, Lat.] a cut or cleft, a —_—.... 
ScLavo'xic Langsaze, is held to be the moſt extenſive 
the world, next to the Arabic, 
north ſea, and from the Caſpian to Saxony, by many nations, wiz. 
Poles, Muſcovites, Bulgarians, Bohemians, Hungarians, Carinthians, 
Pruſſians, and Suabians, all which are deſcendants of the ancient Sclavi, 
or Sclavonians, and Sclavomic is their mother tongue, tho' they have 
diffcrent dialects. | 
SCLEROPHTHA'LMY [e , of oxtn;Þ, bard, and oJaauia, 
Gr. a diſcaſ:: in the eye] a pete wherein the eye is dry, _—_— and 
— and the eyebrows alſo, ſo as, by their exceſſive dryneſs, not to 
opened after ſleep, without great pain. 
 Scttrosa cou [of axangSs, hard, and cagt, Gr. fleſn] a hard tu- 
mor, with an ulceraticn in the gums. | 
SCLERO's1s [oxanguor;, Gr.] a hard ſwelling of the ſpleen. 
SCLERO'TIC, ad. [ /clervtique, Fr. oxxne@-, Gr.] hard; an epithet of 
one of the coats of the eye. | 
Sc1.ero'TICA {in anatomy] one of the common membranes of the 
eye, ſituated between the adnata and the uvea. 


SCLERO'TICS [ox3»;57zxa, Gr.] hardening medicines, ſuch as conſo 
lidate the fleſh. | 


To Scoar, or To Scorcy a Wheel, is to ſiop it, by putting in a ſtone 
or 8 of wood under it betore. DE IT xa 
o Scory, to deride or mock, to ridicule. Sce Scorrer. 
Scor r, deriſion, contumelious language. 
42 {of ſtoppen, Du. of ox=27, Gr.] a derider, a contume- 


Sco'rrinGLY, att. [of ſe:fing) in contempt, in ridicule. 

To Scots o [ ſcheiden, Dates chide, to wrangle, to quarrel, to brawl, 
to uſe angry or htul words. 

ScoLd, aH. [ the verb] a clamorous, rude, foul mouthed wo- 


man. 
Scoi. x coi Hs Proceſſus [of cr, a worm, and «2:5, Gr. form] the 
worm-like proceſs of the cerebellum. 


language in 


Scotia 81s [with wag pong a diſtortion of the back-bone. 
Sco'tLoe [perhaps of = a, Sax.] the ſhell of a fiſh; a fort of in- 
denting of any thing ; alſo a kind of Sec SCALLOP. | 


ScoLior-5HELL [in heraldry] is ofien put into the coat armour of 
perſons 


Sco'LoPoMACH RON [, X2+4ur, Of onchzrak, a woodcock, 
and paxamo, Gr. a knife] a kind ot ſcalpel, or ſurgeon's knife, thus 
called from its reſemblance to the bill of a wozdceck ; uſed for opening 
and dilating narrow wounds of the breaſt, abſceſſes, Sc. 

Scoloye'nDRaA, Lat. [ox Gr. ] a ſort of venomous ſerpent. 

ScoLoPE'xDR1a, Lat. [ox e&, Gr.] the herb hart's tongue. 

Scuo'LYMUs [oxaazu®-, Gr.] the artichoke. | 

Scoxce [gkantze, Dan. s|kantza, Su. ſchans, Du. ſchantz, Ger.] 1. 
A ſmall fort, built for the defence of ſome paſs, river, &c. a block- 
houſe. 2. A branched candleſtick. 

To Sconct 2 . up ſo much 1 
buttery- book, upon a perſon's head, to as a puniſhment for a 

7 nd an offence committed ; to fine. 


Scooe [ſchuppe, Du. eczpe, Fr.] a hollow, crooked, wooden ſhovel, 
to throw out water with. 


To Scoor. 1. To throw out water with a ſcoop, or hollow ſhovel. 
2. To * by ladi Scanty of waters when you it dry. Ad- 
diſon. 3. To carry off in any thing hollow. A ſpectator would think this 


circular mount had been actually /cooped out of that holly f Spectator. 


4. To cut hollow or deep. Sceopt out the big round jelly from its orb. 
Adiifon. 
Scoo'yEr. 1. One that ſcoops. 2. A water-fowl, ſo named from 
its crooked beik, reſembling a ſcoop. | 
Score [ ſtops, It. ne, Lat. oz273+, Gr.] 1. Aim. deſign. 2. 
to at. 3. Space, room, dittance. 4. Liberty, freedom 
from reſtraint. 5. Liberty beyond jult limits, licenſe. 6. Act of riot, 
fally. 7. Extended quantity. The three firſt ſenſes are now in uſe. 
Sco'PER-HOLES. Scu'rPER-HOLES. | | 
Sco'euLovs [pa, Lat.] rocky, full of rocks. 7 
ScopuLo'si1 x, or ScO'PLULOUSNE>S (Ceuta, Lat.] a rockineſs, 
or being full of rocks. 
Sconbu' ric, or ScorBU'TICaL [of cerbutigue, Fr. ſcorbutus, Lat.] 
| of, or pertaining to, or troubled with the ſcurvy. | 
ScorBu'r1CALLY, adv. {of jcorbutic) with tendency to the ſcurvy, 
in the ſcurvy. | 
| ScorBu'T1Cat5s Or SCORBU'TICALNESS [of ſcorbutus, Lat.] a being 
woubled with the ſcurvy. 

To Scorch, verb act. [e/corcher, O. Fr. ſeattare, It.] 1. To dry or 
| parch with fire or great heat. 2. To burn. Power was given to them 
to ſeorch men with fire. Revelations. | 

To Scoach. verb nent. to be died up, to be burnt ſuperficially. 
Scots {of bert, Du. a fiſſure or notch. Minfew 


] 1. An account or 
reckoning, written or ſet down in chalk, Cc. 2. Account or conſidera- 


tion. 3. A line drawn. 4. Debt imputed. 5. Reaſon or motive. 


6. Twenty. 7. [la muſic} partition, or the original draught of the 
whole com 7. wherein a ſeveral parts, = A tre- 
ble, baſs, &c. are diſtincty ſcored and marked. 

To Sconrs, verb a. 1. To ſet down as a debt. 2. To impute, to 

3. To mark by a line. 

Sco'r1a, the droſs, the recrement of metals. 

Sco'r1ous [of ſcore] drofly, recrementitious. | | 
— or Sco'rpiuM [oxoyphu, Gr.] the herb water · german 

To Scoa n, verb ad. to deſpiſe. 


To Scorx, werb neut. to ſcoff. | 
$corn [from the verb] contempt, ſcoff. 


e 


Sc [of craig, Sc. wy 


SCR 

Sco'tner. 1. A contemner. 2. A ſcoffer, a ridiculer. 

SCORNFUL. 1. Co diſdauntul. 2, Acung in detance, 

SCO'RNFULLY, contemptuouſly, diſdainfully. 

Sco'txFULxEss, contemptuouineſ;. 

Sco'tx18G, Ee. 

Sco'xovos, Lat. [with botaniſts} garlic. 

SCORODO'PRASUM, Lat. [onogedozgace, Gr.] a plant between garlic 
and leeks. | 

Sco'tP1o, Lat. [whoſe charaQteriflic is M] is one of the twelve ſigns 
of the zodiac, called by aſtrologers a feminine, nocturnal, cold, and 
phlegmatic northern fign of the watery triplicity, and is repreſented, on 
the celeſtial globe, by the form of a ſcorpion. 

Sco'ariox [oxopmie, Gr.] 1. A venomous inſett of a blackiſh co. 
our, having eight feet, and a ſling ia its tail. 2. A ſcorge; fo called 
om its cruelty. 3. [From /corpius, Lat. ] a ſea fili. 

SCORPION-GRASS, or SCORPION-WOKT, an herb good againſt the pot. 
fon of ſcorpions, 

SCO'RPLURUM, Lat, [ox4;zwfÞ%, Gr.) the plant turniole. 

SCORZzONE'RA, Lat. [in botany] the plant called Spari/h jaliitv. 

ScoT [xcear, Sax. gfatr, Su. shat. Dan. ſchor, Du. and L. Ger 
ſchoſ;, H. Ger.) a part, portion, ſhut or reckoning, | 

Scor and Lot [yceax and lot, Sax.} a cultumary contribution laid 
upon all ſubjects, according to their ability, Hence thoſe, who are al- 
ſeſſed or rated tv any contribution, are ſaid to pay jcct unt. 
Score {in the foreſt charter] the keeping an alchouſe within the 
foreſt, by an officer of the foreſt, who, under colour of his office, cauſes 
perſons to come to his houſe and ſpend their money, for fear of having 
diſpleaſure. | 

Scort-Free, excuſed from paying his ſcot or club; alſo fce from pu- 
niſhment. | 

To Scorch, to cut with ſhallow inciſions. 

Scorcu [from the verb] a ſhallow incition, a flight cut. | 

Scorcu Collaps, flices of veal, fry'd with ſeveral ingredients a parti - 
cular way. 

Scoren Fiddle, the itch. | 5 

Scorcn Mift, a ſober, ſoaking rain. | | | 

Sco'Ti1a [oxwria, Gr.] a member of architecture, hollow like a dou- 
ble channel between the torus and the aſtragal, alio the roundel on the 
baſe or bottom of pillars. | | 

Sco'T1sTs, divines who follow the opinions of John Duns Scotus, 
called the ſubtle doctor, the oppoſer of the Thumitts. Sec Sctiouas- 
Tic Divinity, and ATHaiaStans compared. 

. Sco'Tony cee, Lat. ren, Gr. a dizzineſs or ſwimming in 
the * cauſing dimneſs of ſight, wherein external objects ſeem to turn 
round. 

Sco'TTFRING [in Herefordſhire] a cuſtom among the boys to burn a 
wad of peas-ſtrew at the end of harveſt. 
SCO'VEL, a ſort of mop of clouts for ſweeping an oven. | 
To Scout, or To Scowi [Skinner tuppoſes of peeal cax, . 
{quintey'd} to knit one's brows, to look crabbed, gruff, clou dy ; 
to put on a four or prim countenance, ot a Ciidainful air. 
SCOU'SDREL [| ſcordaruelo, It. as Skinner ſuppoſes, of acer, | at. 
to hide, 9. d. one who, conſcious of his own baſeneſs, hides himicit a 
ue, a pitiful, raſcally lellow. | | 
To Scour, or To Scowr, wearb af. {yciman, Sax. (chupren, Du. 
ſcheupren, Ger. ecurer, Fr.] 1. To cleanſe or make clean. 2. Io purge 
by ſtool. 3. To rove and rob on the ſeas. 4. To clear the ſurface by 
rubbing. 5. To paſs ſwittly over. : | 
To Scour the length of the Line [a wilitary phraſe] is to rake a live 
from end to end with the ſhot ; fo that every bullet, which comes in at 
one end, ſweeps all along to the other, and leaves no place of ſecurity. 
To Scour, verb neut. 1. To pertorm the ottice of ſcouring. 2. lo 
clean. 3. To be purged or lax. 4. To rove, to range. 5. To run 
here and there. 6. To ſcamper, to run cagerly. - 
Scouꝰ x ER [from ſcour} 1. One that cleans by rubbing. 2. One that 
runs ſwiftly. | 
Scou'rErs [with the canting crew] drunkards who beat the watch, 
break windows, clear the ſtreets, &c. | | | 
Scou'rixc [in horſes] a diſeaſe, a looſeneſs. 
Scourixc Long Shight [in cattle] a diſeaſe. 
| IJ fcap'd a Scovaixc. 
Lat. Maleam præte webi. The Fr. tay ; L Echogper belle, 8 
Scoua dE [ ſeorregia, It.] 1. A whip made of thong, of leather, or 
laſhes of ſmall cord. 2. A puniſhment, à vindictive aifliction. 3. One 
that afflicts, harraſſes, and dettroys. Is this the fcourge of France? 
Shakejpeare. 4. A whip tor a top. | 
To ScouRGE, verb act. { ſcorreggiare, it.] to whip, to chaſtiſe with 
whipping. 2. To puniſh, to chaityie. 85 
Jo Scourst, to exchange one thing for another. finſworth. 
ScouT | eſcoute, O. Fr. ejcucha, Sp. ſchout, Du.] a ſpy ſent to bring 


tidings of the army of an enemy, or to diicover their defigas ; alſo a 


judge or magiſtrate in Holland. | 
ScouTs [in any army] tccut-watches, centinels who keep guard in 
the advanced poſts. | : | 
To Scour | trom the noun} to go out in order to obſerve the motions 
of the enemy privately. | | 
To ScowL. See To Scout. | 
To Scra'sBLE [{chrabben, Du. to tear with the nails] to feel or grope 
about with the hands. | 
Scxa [ſcraghe, Du.] any thing thin or lean. | 
Sc aA of Mutton, &c. [of craig, Scotch, the neck] the lean bony 


part of the neck. 
1. Lean. 2. Rough. 

Scaa'cGEDness. 1. Leann 2. Unevenneſs. 
Scra'cer [from crag] 1. Lean, thin. 2. [Corrupted from cragg)] 
rugged, rough, uneven. | 

To Scra'MBLE > of krabbelen, Du. rampicare, It. or pcneopan, 
Sax. to ſcrape] 1. To ſnatch eagerly, to ſtrive to catch or lay hold of. 
2. To climb up a tree or ſteep place. . 

Scxa'mBLE [from the verb] 1. Eager conteſt for ſomething. 2. AR 
of climbing by the help of the hands. 

Scxa'musLER [of ſcramble] 1. One that ſcrambles. 2. One that 
climbs by the help of the þ | : | 

To ScRANCH Thane of ſeroſciare, It.] to make a craſhing noiſe 
with the teeth in eating. | 


Sc NXT, 


out, eſpecially in a fright, on receiving ſome 


ſyna expounded 


by an author; 
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Scaa'v vrt, vile, worthleſs: A word peculiar to Milton. 

Scaar ſ flom /crape, a thing ſcraped or rubbed off} 1. A fragment, 
n ſmall * 4 — a ſmall 1 of meat leſt at table. 3. A 
ſmall piece of . "This is properly /crep. 

* pepeopun, Sax. skrapa, Su. ſchrabben, Du. ſchrapen, 
Ger.} 1. To ſhave or raze off with a knife or other inſtrument. 2. To 
eraze. 3. To act upon any ſurface with a harſh noiſe. A hundred 
footſteps / rape the marble hall. Pope. 4. To gather by great efforts, or 


penurous diligence. 


ToSck rt, verb a2. 1. To make a harſh noiſe. 2. To play ill on 
a fiddle. 3. 2 make Sar] de _ | 

Scx rf [9 e op, iſkculty, perplexity, diſtreſs. 

— — rage} 1. An inftrument with which any thing is 
ſcraped. 2. A miſer, a perſon intent on getting money. 3. A vile fiddler. 

Scar ar, an hermophradite, one who is of both ſexes. 

To Scaaren [kratſen, Du. kratzen, Ger. kraite, Dan. grater, Fr.] 
1. To tcar with the nails, or with a pin, needle, or any pointed inſtru- 
ment. 2. To mark with uneven inciſions. 3. To wound ſlightly. 4. 
2 with any thing pointed or keen. 5. To write or draw 

wardly. 

— [from the verb] 1. A ragged and ſhallow inciſion. 2. La- 
ceration with the nails. 3. A flight wound. 

Scra'Tcnutr [of 7 = — bs 

Scxarcn-Work grafitti, It.] a method of painting in , 
preparing a black ——_ on ar! was laid a white plaiſter, 2 be- 
ing taken off with an iron bodkin, the white appeared through the holes, 
and ſerved for ſhadows. 

Scxa"rcnes [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting of dry ſcabs, 
chops or rifts, which breed between whe pt oh. a, > t. 

Scra'TCHINGLY, adv. [from ſcratching] with the action of ſcratching. 

Sea aw [Iriſh and Erſe] ſurface or ſcurf. Swift. | 

To Scrawr [ krabbaien, Du. or of ſcarabocchiare, It. or 


ſchreyen, Ger.] 1. To write after a ſorry careleſs manner. 2. To draw 


or mark i larly. 3. [From craw!] to creep like a reptile. 
SCRAWL — 2 unſſcilful * — writing. 
Scra'wLer [from /craw!] a clumſey and inclegant writer. 
Sex ax, a bird, called a ſea-ſwallow. | 
Scar*ABLE [ ſcreabilis, Lat.] which may be ſpit out 
To Scrt ax | prob. of skrige, Dan. ] to make a ſhrill or hoarſe noiſe, as 
that of a door, whoſe hi are ruſty ; or a wheel that is not well greaſed. 
— [prob. of akrige, Dan.) a ſhrill noiſe like that of ruſty 
hinges, Sc. 
1o Sen EA [probably of skrige, Dan. or of ſchreyen, Ger.] to cry 
hurt or wound. 
Scxexcn [from the verb] 1. Cry, or horror, or anguiſh. 2. Harſh 


horrid cry. | 

Scxeam [from the verb] a ſhrill, quick, loud cry, occaſioned by ter- 
ror or pain. 

— a crying out loudly, ſhrilly and violently. 

Scar a"r10N, Lat. [of ſcreare, Lat.] a hawking or ſpitting. | 

To Scxttcu [prob. of skriger, Dan.) 1. To hoot or how! like a 
{creech oul. 2. Lo cry out in terror or anguiſh. | ; 

Sen Eren · Ni. [prob. of ſericciola, It.] an owl that makes a ſhrieking 
or hooting in the night. | | 

„ Br. of ſecerniculum, Lat.) 1. Any thing that 


SCREEN [ecran, 


_ «ffords ſhelter or concea 2. A device or partition to keep off the 
_ wind, 3. A fore of fan or device for defending from the heat of a 
2 corn, Tc. 5 


fre. 4. A wooden frame grated, for ſifting gra 

To Sc EEx, or To Screen [prob. of fecernere, Lat.] 1. To ſhelter 
or defend from. 2. To ſiſt through a ſkreen. 

To Scxew [prob. of ſchroeden, Du. ſchrauben, Ger. ] 1. To or 
force with a ſcrew. 2. To faſten with a ſcrew. 3. To deform by con- 
torfions. 4. To force, to bring by violence. 5. To ſqueeze, to preſs. 
6. To oppreſs by extortion. 

Scaew [e/croue, Fr. ſchroeve, Du. ſchraube, Ger.] one of the five me- 
chanic powers; chiefly uſed in preſſing or ſqueezing bodies cloſe ; and 
alſo in raifing weighty things. 

To Scr1'BBLE, verb ad. [ ſcribbilare, Lat.) 1. To ſcratch or daſh 
with a pen. 2. Lo write meanly or in low ſtile, as a paultry author. 

To Scr1'BBLE, verb neut. to write without care or beauty. 


| Scx1'nnr. E [from the verb] worthleſs writing. 


Sck1BBLE Scrabble, pitiful, ſorry writing. 

Sck1'BLER, a paultry writer. ES: 3 
Sea int [c riba, Sp. ſcriba, It. and Lat.] 1. A writer or penman. 
. a "pt Bag ru 
inks [among the Jews] a ſe& which managed the affairs of 

— det <A called alſo doctor of the law. 
Scr1'p1x6 {with joiners] a term uied, when one piece of ſtuff is to be 
fitted to the ſide of another. which is irregular, to make the two join 
cloſe together all the way ; this is done by marking it with the point of a 


pair of compaſſes. 
Scai'ztr {eſcrimer, Fr.] a gladiator, a fencing-maſter : Not in uſe. 


Scx1'r1t [ /crinum, Lat.] a place in which writings or curioſities are 


repoſited. Spenſer. 
Scrie [Skinner derives it of pcpzpe, Sax. commodious, i. e. for 
travelling; but Minſhew of /cripzs, Lat. a bulruſh, becauſe anciently 
wallets were made of them 
paper, a ſmall writing or ſchedule. 
Scr1i'yTorY [ ſcripterious, Lat.] written, not delivered orally. Swift. 
Scri'yrURAL {from ſcirpure] contained in the holy ſcriptures. 
Scri'eyTuURE [ecriture, F. ſcrittura, It. eſcritura, Sp. of ſcriptura, 
Lat.] the — book ; the ſtyle or particulur manner of writing uſed 
ng ce OT Eg DAG. . 
ir faith on the holy ſcriptures 
. See Ben «ans, and Coke. N 
Scr1i'vexer [V rivane, It. eſcrivano, Sp.] 1. One who draws up and 
engroſſes writings, 2. One whoſe buſineſs it is to money at intereſt. 
Scat vxnEns, were incorporated anne 1616, and are a maſter, two 
wardens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 38 on the livery, &c. 
The arms are azzre, an ea 
mouth a penner and inkhorn, 
on the eaſt fide of Noble-ſtreet. 


Scr1 PTUR1STS, thoſe who 


Scz0's1CLE [ ſcrobiculus, Lat.] a little ditch or furrow. | 
Scxopr'culvs Cordis, Lat. [with anatomiits] the heart- pit, or pit of 
the ftomach, the hollow below the breaſts. Kei 


1. A budget or bag. 2. A little piece of 


= * 4x rw wo”. r 1 S E — — — 
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 Scno'evra [of ſerofula, Lat. 1 diſeaſe commonly 
_— king's _ EE "= 
CROFULA'RIA, Lat. | * 
or A'RIA [in botany] the herb pile-wort, blind - netile, 
o'rFULovus, or Scro'PAavLous [ ſcrefuloſus, Lat.] of pertaining 
to the king's evil ; hard, full of ll”. ſwelli - 20 
Scro'FULOUSKESS, being afflicted with the king's evil. 
ns in arcane. a flip or roll of parchment ; alſo the ſame a: 
ROTOCE LE: [of /crotum, Lat. 
—— LE [ the cod, and an, Gr.] a rupture of 
Scao rum, Lat. [in anatomy] the or common capſula 5 
brane, e WEL from its - -— Sea 
= Jr 
ROT UM s, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the | icardium ; 
the ſkin which — the heart. a 3 ny" 
ScROYLE, a mean fellow, a wretch : A word peculiar to Shake. 


Sen us [pcreope, Sax.] 1. An old broom or bruſh much worn. 2 

A pitiful or forry fellow. 3. Avy thing mean and deſplicable. | 
o Sen us [pcneopan, Sax.] to rub with ſomething rough. 

Sen unn Do, the itch, a diſtemper ; alſo flovenly, mean habited. 
a—_— or Scxu'BsyY [ſcrubet, Dan.] mean, vile, worthleſs 
dirty, ſorry. 

Scxur r, little pieces of wood, coals, &c. that poople gather 
at the fide of the Thames at low water, for firing, w 

Scxu'ytus Humeur, the gout. 4% 

Sceu'PLE [ /crupule, Fr. ſcrupalo, It. eſcrvpule, Sp. of ſerupulus, Lat.] 
1. Adoubt, niceneſs in point of conſcience. 2. {With 
a ſmall part of time uſed by ſeveral eaſtern nations, among the Chal- 
deans, a rr part of an hour. 3. [With apothecaries] the third 
of a dram, or the weight of 20 grains. 4. ally, any 


quantity. | 
To Scau'eit [from the noun] to be in doubt whether one ſhall do a 


— or not, ns | 
cxu'PLEs [with aſtronomers] as ſeruples eclipſed, are that | 
the diameter of the moon, — enters the ſhadow, 88 
roy ng wherein the apparent diameter of the moon is expreſſed. 
IGIT. 

Screu'yLer [from ſcraple] a doubter, one that has ſcruples. 

Scxuyrio'siTY [from ] 2. Doubt, minute doubtfulneſs. 
2. Fear of acting in » tenderneſs of conſcience. 

Scru'PLES of half Duration x aſtronomy} are an arch of the orbit 
of the moon, which is deicribed by her center, from the beginning of 


2 "yy 
LUPLES of Immerſion or Incidence [in aſtronomy] are an arch of the 
orbit of the moon, which is deſcribed a IRR 
of the eclipſe till the time, when its center falls into the ſhadow. 

ScRUPLES of Emerfion [in ] are an arch of the orbit of the 
moon, which is deſcribed by her center, in the time from the firſt emer- 
ſion of the moon's limb to the end of the eclipſe. 


Sc ; $ C1 wpu! , F . Serupuleſus, | . ſcru- 
— Lat] 1. ull of — 2. Nice, 1 3. — 
t. cautious. 


Sen vra rox [ ſcrutatexr, Fr. ſcrutor, Lat.] enquirer, ſearcher, exa- 


miner. | 
Sen u rixous [from ſcrutiny] captious, full of enquiries. Denham. 
— og nicely, Js y, exactly. 
Sceu'PULOUSNESS [from ſcrapalous) a ſcrupulous humour, nicety, 


Scxu'TABLE [| ſcrutabilis, Lat.] that may be ſearched. 
Senxura Trion, — 1 | 
To Scxu'Tinize, or To Scxu'riny [of ſcrutinize, Lat. a ſearch} to 
make a ſtrit enquiry into, to examine thoroughly. | 
ScRUTINEE'R [of ſcrutinium, Lat.] one who makes a ſcrutiny, or 
_— i 1 8 Sp. of 
RU'TINY in, Fr. ſeratini, It. eſcrutinie, Sp. of ſcrutinium, Lat.] 
a ſtrict ſearch or diligent enquiry ; a peruſal —_— 
or votes at an election of a magiſtrate; an examination of the 


ScxuTixY [in the canon law] a ticket, or ſmall paper billet, in 


which the eleftors write their votes privately at elections, lo that it may 


not be known for whom they vote. 

ScxuToOr'RE 288 ecritore, Fr.] a kind of long cabinet. 
with a door or lid opening downwards, for the conveniency of writing 
on. 


To Sen n to ſqueeze, to compreſs. Spenſer. 
tary wb rr | | 
ScuD, a ſudden ſhower of rain. | | 
To Scup [prob. of ſchubden, Du. to agitate] to run away with pre- 


cipitation. 
Scu'ryrLe [perhaps of z»fa, It.] a quarrel with fighting. | 
To Scu'rFLE, d | | 
To Sevrx [prob. of /cultare, Lat. to watch] to hide one's ſelf, to 
lark here and there. | | 
Scu' Lx E [from cuil] a lurker, one that hides himſelf. . 
ScuLs, or Sx uri [prob. g. 4. Hell, or of ſrhevel, Teut. the head} 
1. The bone of the head which contains the brain, eyes, Ic. 2. A 
little oar to row a boat with. 3. [Of ꝓceole, Sax.] a ſhole or great 
company of fiſhes. Milan. 4. A ſmall boat, a cock-boat. 5. One who 
233 ] 1. A head A night-cap. 
'LL-CAP cap] 1. piece. 2. 
12 : 


Scu'LLER. 1. with ſculls. 2. The waterman who 
rows with ſculls. | 
— — prob. of calizarizs, Lat.] a place to do the dirty work 

a kitchen in. 

Scu'LLiON . of cu/inarizs, belonging to a kitchen, or cuillcin, Fr.] 
——_—— in a kitchen. 


To ScuLy | /eulpo, Lat. ſeulper, Fr.] to carve, to engrave : A word 


with wings expanded, holding in his ſeldom uſed 
= che ©; Their hall is 


Scu'LyTiLE [| ſclptiles, Lat.] made by carving, Brown. 
ScuLe 2 Lat.] L print, or engraven picture. 
— ae. or — It. of /caþvars, Lat.} 1. The | 
PTURE , Fr. | a, . 4 
ant of cutting pen} ſtone, or other matter, to form various 


% 


5 — 
r 
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fg ite, for repreſentauon. Sculpture includes both engraving and work- 
ing in reviews. Plate II. Fig. 1. repreſents a ſtatue, and the plumb lines 
new the method ſtatuarĩes make uſe of for ſetting of the diſtances on the 
leveral parts of the ſtatue. 2. Ihe act of engraving. 

Scu E 8 ſthuym, Du. ſchuum, I. Ger. ſchaum, H. 
Ger. ecame, Fr ſchiumsa, It. u , Sp.] 1. That which riſes to the to 
of any liguor. - The fuſe, drofc, — recrement. 1 

To Scum (prob. of kumm', Dan. ſcuma, Su Chuymen, Du. ſchu- 
mein, L. Ger. ſchanmen, II. Ger. or cc. Fr. Scehiwnere, It. e/pumar, 
Sp.] to take of the ſcum, froth, droſs, &c. from any liquid, melted 
metal, See. ä 

Scuſunzs [a hunting term] the dung of a fox. 

Scu'uuer (e,, Fr.] a veſſel for ſcumming any liquor, ge- 
nerally written and pronounced ier. 

Scu"PPER-HOLES [of ſchorpen, Du. to draw of ] ſmall holes made 
through the fides of the ſhip, through which the water that is pumped 
out of the ſhip's hold, or comes any other wav, is carried of into the ſea. 

SCUPPER-LEATHERs, leathers nailed over thoſe holes. 

Scu"PPER-XAILs, ſhort nails with broad keads, for nailing on the 
12333 | | 

urF [peunp, Six. gharf, Sa. (chort, Du. ſchotſ. L. Ger.] 1. A 
whiriſh, ſcaly ſwelling raiſed in the ſkin of the head, by a ſlimy and 
mixed flegm. 2. A foil or ſtain adhcrent. 3. Any thing ſtricking on 

the ſurface. len | 

Scu'arixrss nypme pre, Sax.] the having ſcurf on the head, c. 

Scu' xx, full of, by 4. ul 6 M 

ScurarLiTY | ſcarilite, Fr. ſcurrilitas, Lat.] groſſneſ of reproach, 
mean buffoonery. 

Scu'trILOUs | curriie, Fr. of currilis, Lat] railing, ſaucy, abuſive, 
ſcandalous. | 

Scu'rRILOUSLY, faucily, abufively, or ſcandclouſty. 

_  Scv*rrILOUSNESS, or ScvrRtLITY { ſcarrifitas, Lat. ſerrrilitc, Fr. 

 feurrilita, It.] ſcandalous language, ſaucy drollery, buffoonry. 

Scu avil , adv. [irom f.uryy] vilely, baſely, coarſly. 

Scu'svixess, badneſs, naughtinefs, ſorrinef6. 8 

Seu vx, /ubft. [ urhut. Fr. ſeorbuto, It. of forbutim, Lat.] a diſ- 

ceaſe, the ſym s of which are vellow fpots on the hands and feet, 

weakneſs of the legs, flinking breath, Cc. A name given to very di 

ferent kinds of diſeaſes; but all importing ſome acrimony in the blood 

and juices, ww:thout & ferwenr, and great care ſhould be firft taken in ad- 

— So fort of acrimony it is, before a phyſician ventures to 
ribe. | 

Scv'xvy, a4. 1. Troubled with the ſcurvy, ſcabbed. 2. Vile, worth- 

lefs, forry, pitiful, contemprible. 


— 


Scurvy Graſs, an herb fo named for its particular virtue in curing | 


the ſcurvy. 


Seur [cpyS, Sax. butte, Du. cada, It.] the tail of an hair or rabbit. 


Scu"race [ /entagium, of / atum, Lat. a ſhield, 9. d. ſhield money, 
reild. baun Sax. ] a tax granted to king Henry in, for his expedi- 
tion to the holy land. 

SCUTA'G10 Habendb, a writ to the tenants, who held lands by knights 
ſervice, io attend the king in his wars, or to pay a ſcutage, which was 
three warks for every knight's fee. 
Scu'TCHEON [ecuflon, Fr. ſcudo, It. 

on which a coat of arms is painted. 
Scu'TiForm [ ſcatifermis, Lat.] in the form of a ſhield or buckler. 
* Os 

o patella 

Scurtro'xuis Cartilage [in anato 
the cartilages of the larynx ; ſo called, in the form of a ſquare 
buckler or ſhield, called alfo thyroides. | 

Scu'TTLE [ycuxel, Sax.) 1. A duſt-baſket. 2. A wooden 
of a mill, through which the flour falls into the meal tub. 3. A ſmall 
1 4- [From feud] a quick pace, a ſhort run. 5. [In a ſhip] 

ſquare holes cut in the deck, enough to let a man through. 

To Scv'TTLE, 1. To cut a ſcuttle in the fide, Ic. of a ſhip. 2. 
To run with precipitation. 


Scu' run, @ Buckler [in anatomy] the knee pan, or round bone of 


| the knee. 
Scrum [in pharmacy] a plaiſter in form of a ſhield, to be applied 
to the — 


Scy'LLA, a rock in the ſea between Sicily and Italy, over againſt the 
gulf Charybdis, ſo that the paſſa 
the Latin proverb, Jacidit in Scyllam cupiens witare Charybdim, to avoid 
Scylla, he falls into Charibdis, z. e. to leap out of the 
the fire. See CyaryBors and CiuukzlAxs, compared. 
_  Sey'miTa, a kind of crooked Perſian ſword. | | 
Scy'envs (with anatomiſts] thoſe paſſages that convey the faliv 
from the os cribriforme, or ſieve- like bone to the palate. 


Scy'REGEMOT {peyne-xzemor, Sax] a court held twice every year by 
that had them, 


the biſhop of the dioceſs, and the eor/4:rmar in ſhires 
or. ſheriff, in thoſe committed to ſherifts. 
__ Sey'rata, Lat. a field mouſe: 


ScyTaLa, Lat. ſin mechanics] a kind of rodius or ſpoke, landing 
out of the axis of a machiue, as a handle or lever to turn it round, or 


work it by. 


Scy'TaLa Laconica [with the Lacedæmonians] a little round ſtaff; 
an invention for the ſecret writing of letters to correſpondents, by means 
of two rollers or cylinders exactly alike, one being kept by each of the 


correſpond 


ScyTa'LiDEs [oxurandry, Gr.] the three ſmall bones in each 

Scrrue [rey de, Sax. ] an inſtrument for mowing graſs. 

[with botaniſts | ſweet-root or liquorice. 

er. (ce, or ce, Du.] 1. That gene- 

8. 

3. Proverbially for any large quantity 
And 
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Scy'Taica, Lat. 
Sea [ræ. Sax. for, Dan. fee, 
ral collection of waters which encompaſſes the earth, the ocean. 
A collection of waters, a lake. 
A fea of blood. Milton. 4. Any thing rough and 
in a troubled /e of paiſion toſt. Milton 
Sea'BEAT, daſhed by the waves of the fea. 
Sza-BOAT, a veſſel capable of bearing the ſea. 
Setapo'rn, born of — "wy | | 
Szapo'Y, a employed at 
— — eng | 
Sea Bind-weed, an herb. 
SeaBRE'ACH, irruption of the ſea, by breaking the banks. 
SEABREE'ZE, — ror from the ſea. 
SeaBU'iLT, built for the Ea. 
SEACABAGE, A plaut growing on the ſea beach. 


tempeſtuous. 


of ſcutum, Lat. a ſhield] the field 


{in anatomy] the chief bone of the knee, called 
J the broadeſt and biggeſt of 


there is dangerous for ſhips ; u hence 


frying pan ivto 


SE A 


Sraca'ts, the ſeal. | 

SEA-CHART, a geographical deſcription of code, witi the n 
tances, heights, courſe, or winds leading to them, O called «ot 

SFa-C9'at., pit. coal. fo called becauſe brought t London by ca. 

St a-cox'sr, the cage, or ſuore of the fea. 

Stra- co urass, the mariner compaſs, 

St Ace, the manate. 

SEA-D0'G, a fiſh reſembling in ſome meaſurc the tart: 

Sea-pra'Gs {with ſailors] any things which bang over a ſhip under 
fail, as ſhirts, gowns, Sc. or alio a boat when it is towed, or any thing 
that hinder< the courſe of the ip. 

SEA-PARER, à mariner, a traveller by ſ-2. 
We hong (of ſæ, and pajan, Sax. to go] emp'oyed or living 

ca. 

Sr A-FH eur, a battle on the ſea, a battle of ſhips. 

SEA-GA'TE {a ſea term] when two ſhips are brought cloſe one to 
another by means of a wave or billow, they tay the mig: aboard one 
another in a ſea · gate. 

SEA-G1'RT, encircled by the ſea. | 
_ SEA-GRE'EN, adj. Cerulean, reſemblin 

a. 

SEA-GREES [ ſaxifrage ] a 

SEA-GU'LL, a water fow). 

Sr a n, the porpus. 

SEA-HO'RSF, 1. A Imall fin common in the Metiterrancan. 
morſe. 3. [Among the poets] the hippopotamus 

SEA-LU'xG5 [with failors} the froth of the (ca. 

SEA-Ma'lD, a mermaid. 
 SEa-Mav, 1. A failor, a mariner. 
mermaid. 

Sx'a-uae n, a conſp 
tion to marineis. 

Stra ME'w, a water ſowl. 

SLA'MG'xSTER, a ſtrange animal of the ſea. 

Sk A-x Avr, a ſmall ſhell-fiſh, in the likeneſs 

SFa-Na'VveEL-worT, an herb. | 

S8Aa-xY MPH, a goddeſs of the ſea. 

Se a-0'x10N, the ſquil. 

SE'a-007F, the mud in the fea. | | 

Se 1-P1'ECE, a picture repreſenting any thing at ſea. 

SE A-PORT [of ſæ. Sax. and portus, Lat. 9. J a gate or door of the 
ſea] a town at the mouth of a harbuur or river. | 

SEA-RI'5K, hazard at fea. | 

Sr'a-RooOM, room at ſca, far hom the ſhore. 

SEa-RO'vER, a pirate. 

SEA-SE'RPENT, a ſerpent generated in the ſea, 

SEA-SE RVICH, duty at fea. 

SEt'a-SELL, ſhell of a ſea- fiſn. 

SE"a-SuoRe, the coaſt of the tea. 

Se a-sicx, ſick by the motion of the ſlup at ſer. 

St A- sik, the edge of the fra. 8 

loyed on ſhip-board. 


SEA-SURGEON, a ſurgeon em 
SEA-SU RRO'UNDED, encircled by the ſea. 


 Sea-TE'RM, a term of art uſed by ſeamen. 
SEa-Tu'rN [in fea leanguage] a gale or breeze 
from the ſca. | 
St A-warkR, the ſalt-water of the fea. 
Sea-yo'xe [in navigation] a ſort of contrivance or tackle made vic 
of, when the ſea is ſo rough, that the men cannot govern the helm with 
their hand. | 
| Sean IN. Heb.] an Hebrew meaſure, containing about 10 quart. 


10 


g the colour of the diſtant 


plant growing in the ſea. 


2. The 


2. The merm an, the male of the 
icuous place feen at ſea, which ſerves as a direc- | 


of a 15 


of wind coming n 


Dr. Taylor, in his concordance, ſays, it is the third of an ephah, 
and contains a little more then two wire gallon; and a half.” 


Se ai. [yizel, Sag. (c;hc!, Du. Ciegel, Ger. fear, or feel, Fr. figii'n, 
It. elle, Sp. figilum, Lat.] 1. The print of a coat of arms, or ſome o- 
ther device made in wax, and ſet to any deed or writing; alſo the in- 

| ftrument or piece of metal, Sc. on which the figure is engraven that 
impreſſes the wax. 2. The impreſſion made in the wax. 3. Any act of 
confirmation. 

Sr al, a ſea-calf, the ſkin of which is uſed in making watch- 
caſes, Sc. | we | 

To Strat, werb next. [ ſeller, Fr. ſeller, Sp. Hgillare, It. and Lat. 
lecie. _ riqelan, Sax. ſeghein, Du. ſiegein, Ger. ] to ſet a ſeal to a 
writing, Tc. 

To Stat, verb act. 1, To faſten with a feal. 2. To confirm or at- 
teſt by a ſeal. 3. J confirm, to ratify, to ſetile. 4. To ſhut, to cloſe. 
5. To mark with a famp. | | | 

* $8x'L.ER, an officer in the chancery, appointed by the lord chancellor, 
or keeper of the great-ſ-a}, to ſeal the vr, and iaſtruments there made. 

SEa"LixG-wax, hard wax made of gum-lacte, roſin, c. for ſealing 
letters. | | | | 

Srau [peam, Sax. ſomm, Su. ſomme, Dan. ſoom, Du J 1. A row 
of ſtitches made with a needle. 2. L he juncture of the planks in ſhip. 
3. Acicatrix, a ſcar. 4. {[Saim, C. Brit. Peim, Sax.] fat, tallow, lard. 
5. Of Glaſs, 120 pound:, or 24 ſtone. 6. Of Corn [ream, Sax.] 8 
buſhels. | 

To Stau [from the noun} 1. To join together by ſewing, or other- 
wiſe. 2. To mark with a long cicatrix. CE | 

Sea"rLess [peamlegpe, Sax.] without a ſeam. 

Sraus [in horſes] a diſeaſe. | 

SEA MSTER, or SEa'M3TREss [feampxpe, Sax.} a perſon who fev-” 
or makes up linen garments. | | 

SE aur [from ſcam] having a feam, full of ſeams. 

Seax eine, Fr. ſagena, It. and. Lat. oaymmn, Gt. ] a fort of large 
fiſhing-net. | | 

To Star [peapan, Sax. prob. of gere-, G. dry] to burn with 2 hot 
iron, to cauterize. 

SEaR, withered, dead, no longer green. Ga 

Star Cloth [penclas, Sax. ] a plaitter for pains, aches, O. 

Sear Wood, dead boughs cut off from trees in a foreſt. 

SF aRcrE, a bolter, a fine ſieve. ID 

To Searce [r. Fr.] to fift finely. 

Str 'aRCER, one who ſcarces. 

To Starch, verb act. [ chercher, Fr. cercare. 


It.] 1. To ſeek, to 


look for, to be in queſt of. 2. Lo cxamine, to try, to explore. 3. To 
probe as a ſurgeon. 4. To /earch out ; to und by ſeeking. ER 
| 11 


SE C 


Tu Staacnh. work nent. 1. To malte a fearch 
3. To try to Hud. 

Searcy ſhom the verb] 1. Inquiry by locking into every ſuſpected 
place. 2. Examination, act of ſeeking. 3. Queſt, purtuit. 

S7ra"ncurtr, 1. An examiner, a trver, an inquirer. 2. An ofiicer of 
the cutom: , alſo one whoſe buſineſs it is to examine, and by a pecu- 
Lar fea! to mark the defects of woollen cloth. 

S. , or Sant @ ſas, Fr.] a fine fieve made of lawn, c. 

Sr on (Hatte. Fr. flagione, It, faxen, Sp.] 1. One of the quarters 
of tho vcar, which are tour, as ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and winter. 
2. A nc and proper time to do any thing in. 3. A time, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from other, 4. A time not very long. 5. [From the verb] chat 
which gives a high reliſh. 

To >r.:0%, werb act. [affaiſorner, Fr. flagianar, It. fatorar, Sp.] 
1. Jo give auy thing a reliſh. 2. To qualuy by the admixture of ano- 
ther ingredient. 3. To imbue, to tinge, to taint. 4. To fit for any 
uſc by tune or habit, ro mature. 

Io sSta'sox, verb neut. to be mature, to grow fit for any purpoie. 

Sz a":0XABLE, that which is done in ſeaſon, opportune, convenient. 

SEASON ABLENESS, neneſs, propriety, with regard to time. 

Sz a's0XABLY, adv. [from /ca/onable] properly with reſpect to time. 
SOXER, he that ſeaſons, or gives a reliſli to any thing. 


2. Lo make enquiry. 


Sea" 

Se As in, 1. That which gives any thing a reliſh. 2. [In the 
Weſt-Indies] an aguiſh diſlemper, which foreigners are ſubject to at 
their firſt coming. 

Star [peorole, Sax. ſathe, Su. ſetet, or ſedel, Du. ſeſſel, Ger. /zege, 
Fr. /edia, It. feder, Lat.] 1. A chair, bench, or any thing to fit on. 2. 
Chair of ſtate, throne, poſt of authority. 3. Manfion, reſidence, place 
vt abode. 4. Situation, ſite. | 

To Sear [of rreran. Sax, ſetten, Du. O. and L. Ger. fſetien, H. 
Ger. /ituer, Fr. ftuare, It. ſentar, Sp. of jedere, Lat.] 1. To place up- 
on a feat, to cauſe to fit down. 2. To place in a poſt of authority, 3. 
10 ſettle, to fix in any particular place, or ſituation. 4. To tix, to 

lace frm. | 
i Stark, the name of an idol worſhipped by our Saxon anceſtors, 
from whence our Saturday has its name. | 

SE'ATETH, a term uſed of a hare, when it taketh to its reſting place. 

Sta'vy Ground, ſuch ground as is over-grown with ruſhes. 
| StraRaiu, or Sta kae, Cald. a name given to ſuch rabbies, as 
lived and taught after the finiſhing the Talmud. Baxtcrf fays, they 
flouriſhed at a time when the Fei academies were DISTURBED by 
troubleſome times, an accordingly gave their judgment on /raditionory. 
caſes, al derek bart, 1. e. by way of opinizns, or probable conjec- 
tures, as contradittinguiſhed from peremptory deciſion. He tells us, 
that this unſettled ſtate of things laſted for upward of tixty years. May 
not I add, and might perhaps have been as weil, if continued down to 
the preſent day ? See CanaLa and Rites, compared. 

SeBe'STE x5, a fruit reſembling a little plum, uſed in medicine. 

SEg'cant [| /ecar;, from eco, Lat. to cut, becaule it cuts the tan- 
gent; in geomety] a right line drawn from the center of a circle 
through one end of a given arch or angle, til] ic meets or cuts another 
line called a tangent, raiſed on the outiide at the other end. 

To Secr'v [ /ccedo, Lat.] to withdraw from fellowſhip in any al- 


Stex DER ¶ from ſeceue] one that withdraws himſelf through difapp:o- 
bation of any 1 

To Stc:'rx  /ccerro, Lat.] to ſeparate, divide, or diſtiaguith. 

Sece'ss10%, 1. The act of going aſide, a retiring. 2. A withdraw- 
ing from council, c. 3. [In medicine] the going off by ſecretion. 

Sz'crs [ frecle, Fr. ſerulum, Lat.] an age, a century. Hammond. 

To SrciubtH [| e/cludere, It. cluyr, Sp. feciudere, Lat.] to ſhut apart 
from others, to ſhut out, aſs = 8 
StcLu's1on, 1. The act of ſecludiag, ſhutting out, or ſeparati 
from. 2. The being ſecluded. T 5 - 

Se'coxpy, Fr. ¶ fecondo, It. ſegundo, Sp. of ſecundus, Lat.] 1. The next 
in order to the firſt, the ordinal of two. 2. Next in value or dignity, 
inferior. 3. One who accompanies another in a duel to direct or de- 
fend him. 4. A ſupporter, a maintainer. 5. [With aſtronomers] is 
the both part of a degree of any circle. 6. [Of time] the Goth part 
of a minute of time. 7. [In muſic] one of the muſical intervals, being 
only the diſtance between any ſound and the next neareſt ſound, whether 


higher or lower. 
To Se'coxp [ ſeconder, Fr. ſecondare, It. »fſegunder, Sp. of ſecundo, 


Lat.] 1. To „ aid, or aſſiſt another, to favour or countenance. 2. 
To follow in the next place. | | 

S:'coxD-HaxD, not original, not primary. = 

Sr cox b Sight, an odd qualification that many of the inhabitants of 
the weſtern iſlands of Scotland are ſaid to have; which is a faculty of 
ſceing things to come, or at a great diſtance, repreſented to the imagi- 
nation, as if actually viſible and preſent. 

Secoxb Terms [in algebra] thoſe where the unknown quantity has a 
degree leſs than it has in the term where it is raiſed to the higheſt. 

Sr cox DR,, adv. [from ſecondary] in the ad degree, %-> 

Sz*coxDarINEss [from ſecondary] the ſtate of being { * 

SE*coxpary, /ubſt. [from the adj. ] the ſecond man in any place, he 


who is next to any chief officer, as of the compter, who is the next 


man to the ſheriff, Sc. 


Sx cox Dax v, adj. [ ſecund:rius, Lat.] 1. Not primary, next to the 


firſt. 2. Acting by tranſmiſlion or deputation. 

Secondary [in 4 writ.] ſecond, as fecondary cauſes. | 

Secoxparr Circles [with aſtronomers} all circles which interſect the 
ſix greater circles of the ſphere at right angles, as the azimuths or ver- 
tical circles, with reſpect to the horizon, the meridian, and the hour cir- 
cles, to the equinoQtial. 

SecondarRyY Feter {with phyſicians] is that which ariſes after a criſis 
or diſcharge of ſome morbid matter, as in the ſmall pox of the conflu- 
ent kind. Sc. 

Secoxpary Planets * aſtronomy] thoſe which move round other 
planets, as the center of their motion, and with them round the ſun. 

Secoxpary Senſe [in divinity] ſuppoſes a paſſage of ſcripture to have 
us purports, the one primary, the other /econdary ; as in the caſe of 
tr tes, and ſome bifteric rats, which are /uppoſed to have a reference to 
ſomething beyond themſelves. And I ſuſpect, it was too great a liberty 
in expoſitions of this kind, which gave St. Or:iGex's enemies a handle 
to charge him with exjluining away the FACTS THEMSELVES, But this, 
1 believe, was far enough from being always his intention. He pre- 
juned, that there is a $11GUTY DEP1H in ſcripture ; and from that pro- 


SEC 


/ound wereration which he bore to the ſacred rig, and in part: 
tboſe relating to the hi/iory of our — he — to * | 
NOBLE MORAL, Ci. e. the ſecondary ſenſe z] which he imagined to be 
couched under mott (if not all) of his actions and miracles. 
| SCHOLIUM. 
St. Origen was Coubtleſs a very great man: but in his writings we find 
many a <ceat ſentiment ;; and his ſtrong attachment to the Plutonic fu 
tem, 15 perhaps the 6b-/? key, by which to account for his deviation from 
the church in thoſe days, in ſeveral inſtances; in particulur, when he 
maintained the pre c xiſience of heman tou!s. and our being degra 
into bodies. for crimes committed in ſome preceding ſtate ——— Arg 
whereas , ate wou!'d admit the // only to Le the man ; Query, If ou; 
Chriftian Piatoni/i was not led from hence (after much the lame man- 
ner with Tertuilien his cotemporary) into that conception of the inc; 
ration, which la:d the foundation of another charge againſt him, 27 
tut ot his making ue Curis15? See OaickNIsM, Max uo of 
Chrift, Ixcanxatrioxn, and Drutarre, compared with Cu/,. c. 1 
v. 8 ; and 1 Corinth. c. i. v. 20-23. : 
Se'coxnDLy trum 2-4] in the ſecond place. 
SECOxPRATE, i. 1 he ſecond order in dignity or value. 2. C 
the ſecond order. iba eee ron 
SE cagsy (V greteg xa, It. of ſecretus, Lat.] 1. Privacy, ſtate of bein» 
hidden. 2. Sclitude. 3 3. re Rh 2 8 
SECRET, fub/t. Fr. [ /egrets, It. ſecrets, Sp. of ſcecretum, Lat.] 1. 
Something concealed. 2. A thing unknown, ing not yet diſco. 
vered. 3. Privacy, ſecrecy. | 
SECRET, Fr. 2. [ /ccretus, Lat. ſegreto, It. ſecrets, Sp.] 1. Private, 
hidden, cloſe. 2. T hat keeps counſel, faithful. 3. Un nown; as, a 
erer remedy. 4. Retired, private, unſzen. 5. Privy, unſeen 
To St'cxET [from the noun} to keep private. 
SE CRETARY5H1P [from /ecretary] the office of a , 
SE'CRETaRY | fecreataire, Fr. ſegretaris, It. ſecretaria, Sp. of ſcrreta- 
— Lat.] one u ho is employed in writing letters, Sc. for a prince « 


ty. | 

To Srexx'rr [of ſecretum, Lat.] 1. To hide, to conccal, to put © 
of the way. 2. {In medicine} . to ſeparate. 8 

Strcxe“Tiox. 1. A ſeparation, c. 2. The fluid ſecreted. 

Animal S+crETION (in phyſic] is the ſeparation of one fluid from an- 
other, ia the body of an animal or vegetable, by means of glans, or 
ſomething of the like nature. 5 

SECRETI'TIOUS [from ſecretut. Lat.] parted by animal ſecretion. 

SECRE'TIST, a dealer in ſecrets. 3 
Secxkroler [rom ſecretus, Lat.] performing the office of ſecre- 
tion. | | 

SECRETLY, privately, in ſecret. | 

SE'CRETNESS. 1. Privicy. 2. Quality of being a ſecret. 

Sec [ ſecte, Fr. ſetta, It. ſecta, Sp. and Lat.] a party proſeſſing the 
ſame opinion. 

SECTA'Rtan | /eZerins, Lat.] of, or belonging to a ſet. | 

SE'CTARISM 2 diſpoſition to parti ſects, in oppoſition 
to things eſtabliſhed. | 

Se'cTary [ ſefariu;, Lat.] 1. A follower of a particular ſet. 2, 
A pupil, a follower. 

Secra'ToR, Lat. a follower, an imitator, a diſciple. 

St rio Ca/area [in anatomy] the Cæſarias operation; the ſame as 
hy ſterotomeia. | 

Se'cT1ON, Fr. [ /ezione, It. fecion, Sp. of ſefis, Lat.] 1. The act of 
cutting or dividing. 2. The part cut off or divided. 3. A ſmall and 
diſtinet part of a writing cr book. EN 
1 [of a ] a certain diviſion in the chapters, frequent with 

15 mart: 5. | 

SecT108 [with mathematicians] the cutting of one plane by another, 
or of a ſolid by a plane. 

SecT10x [in architecture] is the profile or draught of its height and 
depths raiſed on the plane, as if the whole fabric or building was cut 
atunder, to diſcover the inſide. | 

Conic SecT10Nw, is the made by the ſolid body of a cone's being 
ſuppoſed to be cut by a plane; and theſe ſections are uſually accounted 
four, viz. the circle, ellipſis, hy and parabola. . 

SE'cT15 non Faciendis Fn law] a writ which lies for a woman, who 


4 empore ſacro 
G 6 S:b;llini monuere verſus, Ce. 

On which the learned Torrentius gives us the . « Be- 
tore the inſtitution of theſe , and indeed under the kings of Rome, 
there were held in the Campus Martius (on account of peſtilence, prodi- 
ies, and other cauſes) more than once, games in honour of Pluto and 
ine : but then at length the games called , when the fifteen 
men inſtituted them, by admonition from the Sibylline verſes, for every 
ſucceeding age; and ſo ordered them to be held, with the promiſe ot 
the empire's /afety ſo long as they ſhould be continued. This commenced, 
as Cenſcrinzs informs us, A. V. 217. M. Yalerius and Sp. Virginius being 
conſuls. He adds, that the ſecular games of /»ga/{us were held A. V. 736, 
aud that their memorial is ſtill preſerved on many a medal” See Lu-_ 
STRUM, JUBILEE, PROPITIATION, and SCE NOPEGIA COM 


red. 
Secvia'xiTyY [from ſecular] worldlineſs, attention to To dings of 


the preſent life. : ; 
SECULARIZA'TION, Fr. — It.] the action of converting 
a regular perſon, place, or , to a ſecular one. 
St CULARIZE — Fr.] made ſecular, i. e. a layman of a cler - 
gyman. | * 
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To Stevtatit from feeular] 1. To convert from ſpiritual to com- 
mon uſe. 2. Jo make worldly. 

Secuta ni TY, or St CULARNESS 
dictednets to the things of this world. 

SEcviariy {from ſecular} in a worldly manner. 

SEt'Cularvess {trom/;wlar] worldlinel(s. 

Seg*cundarty. See SECONDARY. 

SrcunDary Fewer (with phylicians] Sec StcoxpaRx. 

SECUNDA TION, Lat. a tecunding, forwarding, or making proſpe- 

dus. 
; S.ct ln Generis, Lat. [in anatomy] thoſe lacteal veilels that carry 
the chyle from the glans, after it has been diluted there with the lym- 
14, into the common veſſels; whereas the lacteals of the prima generis 
cerrv it from the int-!lincs into the glans. 

S$:cunDixE [H. Lat.] the ſeveral coats or membranes where- 
in the fetus is wrayped. whiltt in the womb, and which are excluded 
alter it is born; tue after-birth or burden; they are named allentors, 
amin, and cherien. 

Sccv'vοοννẽMZaturom Ii. e. according to the courſe of nature} a phraſe 
which phyſicians aſe, when all tuings are duly performed, as in a ſtate 
of health. | 

Szcu'ne [ſckrr, Du. and I. Ger. ſitber, H. Ger. ficrro, It. ſeguro, 
Sp. jecarus, Lat.] 1. Out of danger. 2. Carclefs, wanting caution. 3. 
Free from fear. 

To Srcuat fegen, Sp. verlechem. Du. and I.. Ger. verſichern, H. 
Ger. ſecurare, Lat.] 1. o make ſecure. to ſave, protect or ſhelter. 2. 
To protect, to defend, to make ſafe. 3. Tio ſeize a perſon or thing. 4. 
To make faſt. | 

Secu'rELY. 1. S2fetv. 2. Without fear, careleſsly. 

Fe Secu'rewexT {from Ar] the cauſe of ſafety, protection, de- 
ace, ; 

S:ev'rrxess [ F, Lat. ſecurete, Fr. (eekerheyr, Du. and I. Ger. 

üchethrit. H. Ger.] ſecurity, ſafety. FO, 

Secv RITAs de % G {law term} ſurety of the peace. 

S:curiTa're Pacis, Lat. [in law] a writ which lies for one who is 
threatencd with death or danger, againft him who ſo threatens. 

SecuriTaA'TEM Froeriond, Wc. Lat. a writ that lies for the king againſt 

any of his ſubjects, to ſtay them from going out of the kingdom without 
his leave. 

Secu'riTY [| /eurctc, and ſecurere, Fr. ſecurta, It. ſcouridad, Sp. of ſe- 
cxritas, Lat.] 1. Safety, the being out of danger. 2. Bail. 3. Surety 
for the payment of money. 4. Aſſurance. 5. Unconceruednets, care- 

leſineſs. 

Sepa'x [prob. of ſedes, Lat. a ſeat} a cloſe chair in which perſon; of 

are carried by men. 


a 2 [ ſedate, It. of ſedatus, Lat.] quiet, compoſed, undiſturbed 
in mind. 


Sena'TELY, quietly, Ry 3 
Sepa'TExEss [of ſedatus, Lat.] compoſure of mind, tranquility. 
Sepa'TIVE [ /edativns, Lat.] of a quieting, allay ing, or aſſwaging 


[/Jecularitas, Lat.] worldlinefs, ad- 


aan the [i. e. in defending himſelf] a plea for him 
who is charged with the death of another, ſaying, he was forced to do 
it in his own defence, or elſe he muſt have been in danger of his own 
life ; yet muſt he forfeit his goods to the king, and procure his pardon of 
the lord chancellor. | 

Sz'pexTarY [ ſedentaire, Fr. ſedentario, Sp. of ſedentarius, Lat.] 1. 
That fits much, or works fitting ; that keeps at home, or ſeldom ſtirs 
abroad. 2. Torpid, inactive, fluggiſh. . 

Sr orxrax Parliament [in France] ſuch as are fixed and ſettled in 
à place. 

* rxxss, the flate or condition of one who fits much. 

Sepce L „Sax. ] a narrow flag. 88 

Se bo [of cg, Sax. ] full of the weed called ſedge. | 

SEDIMENT, Fr. [of idimentur; Lat.] the ſettlement, dregs, grounds, 
or lees of any thing ſettling or ſinking down. | 
| SEDmENT of Urine {with phy ſiciaus, cerwin parts of the nouriſhing 
juice, which being ſeparated from the blood with the ſerum, by real 

of their weight, fink down to the bottom of the urine. 

S:vi'Tiox [ Fr. /edizi2re, It. of ſeditio, Lat.] a mutiny, a popular 
tumult, a riſing, or uproar. | Ws | 
Scorrious ( /cditieux, Fr. ſedizioſo, It. of ſeditiaſus, Lat.] apt or tend- 
ing to raiſe ſedition ; factious, mutinous. | 83 
Sepi'r10usLY, factiouſſy, mutinouſly. „ 5 
Srorriousxkss [of ſeditiofes, Lat. ſediticur, Fr.] a ſeditious humour 
or quality; alſo ſedition itſelf. | | 
To Sepu'ce { ſeduire, Fr. /edurre, It. of ſedacere, Lat.] to miſlead or 
deceive ; to corrupt or debauch. | | 
'  Szbvu'cexexnT, the act of ſeducing or miſleading. 
Seou'cer | ſeduder, Lat.] one who draws away or miſleeds. 
Sepvu'cini.s [from /edace] that may be drawn afide, corruptible. 
Sepu'criox, the act of ſeducing. the act of drawing aſide. 
S»pu'crive [ /eductivns, Lat.] apt to ſeduce or miſlead. | 
 Sz'puLovs [ edules, Lat.] very careful, diligent, induſtrious, labo- 
rious. 

Sr bur over v, carefully, diligently. induſtriouſly. 

SE "DULOUSNEsS, or SEDU'tiry [trom , 
gence. | | 

S:'puw, Lat. houſleck, or ſengreen. 

Sr'buwal, or Se ruwal [pyoepale, Sax. ] the herb ſetwal, or vale- 
lerian. | | 

Ste dia, It. ſeda, Sp. prob. of ſedes, Lat. ] the dignity or feat of an 
archbifiop or biſhop. 

To Ste, verb act. pret. I ſaw, part. paſſ. ſeen [peon, Sax. fer, Dan. 
and Su. Gen, Du. ſchen, Ger.] 1. T : 
obſerve, to find. 3. To diſcover, to deſciy. 4. J converſe with. 5. 
To attend, to remark : 

To Ste, werb net. 1. To have the power of fight. 2. To difcern 

without deception. 3. To exquire, to dillinguiſh. 4. To be attentive. 
5. To ſcheme, to contrive. 

| Seep [pxd, Sax. ſetd Dan. ſadh, Su. ſev, Dan. 3acd, Du. ſaat, Ger.] 
1. A matter prepared by nature, for the reproduction and conſervation 
of the ſpecies, both in men, animals, and plants. 2. Firſt principle, 
4. Race, generation, 


. 


original. 3. Progeny, offspring, deſcendants. 


o perceive with the eyes. 2. To 


EI 


To Seto [from the noun] to grow to maturity, (W , fe 
ſced. : 

SEED-CARF, a ſweet cake interſperſed with warm zo matic ee. 

SLE D-LEEP, or Stur [in hutbandry] a vel! or hopper lor the 
carrying their teed-corn at the time of ſowing. 

Sunn. rant, ſmall grains of pearl. | 

Str Þ-Pr or, the ground on which plants are fowed to be aft-rvoare 
tranſplanted. 

St ED-T11E, the ſeaſon of ſowing. 

SEE DLINGS [wich botaniſt:] roots of gillifowers, Sc. which come 
from ſceds ſown ; alſo the young tender thoots of plants that have been 
but newly ſown. 

Se t vxEss [from ſeed] ſecdtime, the time of ſowing. Shakypeare. 

St „ DSMAN, the fower, he that ſcatters the ſeed. 

det vr [of DN. Sax. ] run to, or having ſeeds. 

SEE ING, adj. fince that, foraſmuch as, Se. 

SEE ING, ſub, See Sianr. 

To SEEK, verb act. pret, I ſought, part. pag. ſought [pecan and ge- 
yeecan, Sax. (uſer, Su. ſoge, Dan. forcken, Du. ſuchcn, Ger.} 1. Vo 
learch or look for. 2. To labour or endeavour, to yet or obtain. 3 
To go to find. 4. To purſue by ſecret machinations. | 

To Sxkx, werb vert. 1. To make ſearch, to make enquiry, to en- 
deavour. 2. To make purſuit. 3. To apply to, to ute ſollicitation. 
4. To endeavour after. ; 

To Sttx ſan adverbial mode of ſpeech} at alof:, without knowledye, 
or experience. ge, 

VEE" rr [from ſeck] one that ſeeks, | 

SEE'i.-SOR ROW [of feet and /orrow] one that cyntrives to give him 

elt vexation. S. drey. x 
SEE KING ho 7 — Sax. ] looking for, ſearching after. 
Lee SEA [with failors] is when a thip feels or tel de the windward. 
in which there is danger, left the come over too thort or fuddenty, and 
ſo ſhould founder by the ſca's breaking rigl into her, or elſe have ſome 
of her upperworks carried away; but if ihe rolls to the leeward, thur 1. 
no danger, becauſe the ſea will preſently right her. | 

* 0 — verb act. | fieller, Fr. to teal} to cluſe the eyes; tpolten of 
a hawk. | 

To Seer, verb next. [pyllan, Sax.] To lean on one fide. 

SEEL, or SEE'LING [lea-term, of j) Ilan. Sax. to give awar 7] i the 
ſudden and violent tumbling of a ſhip, ſouctime: to one tide, aut fome. 
times to another, when a wave paſles under her ſides falter than tue can 
drive away with it. | 
Se LING [with falconers] is the running of a thread througli the eye- 
lids of a hawk, when firſt taken, fo that ſhe may ſee cither very little 
or not at all, to cauſe her to endure the hood the better. ; f 

SEE LISG [ipoken of horſes] who are ſaid to feel, when white hair; 
about the breadth of a farthing, mixed with thoſe of his natural colour, 
grow upon his eye-brows; which is a mark ot old age, for they never 
{cel before fourteen. ; 

SEE'LY {of peel, Sax. lucky time] 1. Lucky, happy. 2. Silly 
fooliſh, ſimple. 25 a 

To Srru (prob. of ſembler, Fr. jemtrore, It.] 1. To appear. 2. 1's 
have the appearance of truth. 3. Jr cen; having an appearance witi- 
out reality. 4. It ſcems; in all appearance. | 

SEE'MER [from ſeem] one that carries an appearance. | 

SEE MING [of em] 1. Appearance, ſhow, ſemblance. 2. Fair ap- 
pearance. 3. Opinion. | 
SEE MINGLY, in appearance, in ſhow, in ſemblance. 

_ Sre 'a1NGNE>5 [of ziemen, Ger. ] appearance, plauſibility, 
 SeE'MLINESs [of 3iemiich, Ger. ] comeclineſs. 

SEE'MLY, adj. {3iemlich, Ger. | becoming, decent, proper, fit. 

SEE MLY, adv. [from the adj] in a decent manner, in 4 proper 
manner. | | 

SEFN, adj. [from fer} filled, verſed. Well en in muſic. te 

are 


dere [of peon, Sax. to ſce] 1. A prophet. 2. One who ſce>. 
SEtE'r-woop, dry wood. Dj deu. | 
SEE >aw [from /aw>] a reciprocating mation. 5 
To Ste-:aw [from the noun} to moe with a reciprocating mo- 
tion. ä | 

Lo SEETH, verb act. pret. L ſod, or ſeethed. part. poſſ. ſodden [peo- 
Fan, Sax. ſiuda, Su. zieuden, Du. eden, Ger. ] to boil, to lle, to de- 
coct in hot water. | ED has 

To StrTu, verb neut. to be in a flate of ebullition, to ſtew. 

SEE THER, a pot, a boiler. | | 

Sob, irr. imp. did ſecth. 1 . 
7 Sob, or Sy hp, ir. fart. faff. gt landen, Ger.] have ſod, or ſod- 
is EE | Pry 
 SecruN, an herb. 3 3 

Sr ge {in geometry] when a line or the fide of any plain triangle 
is any way cut in two, or more parts, either by a perpendicular line let 
fall upon it, or ctherwite, thoſe parts are uſually called fe ts; and 
ſo much as one of theſe parts is longer than the other is called the difte- 
rence of the ſegments. 

SEGMENT of @ Circle {in geometry] a part of a circle comprehended 
between an arch and a chord thereof. 

SEGMENT of @ See [in geometry] a portion of a ſphere cut off 
by a plane in any part, except the center; ſo that che batc of ſuch 2 
ſegment mull always be a circle; and its ſurface a part of that of the 
ſphere ; the whole ſegment being either greater or leſs than an hemit 

here. 
4 SrexexT Leaves [with botaniſts] are leaves of plants that are cut o. 
divided into many ſhreads or ſlices. 

SE'GMENTATED [ſegmentatzs, Lat.] made of many picccs of diver: 
colours. 

SEGMOI DAL Valves [in anatomy} are little valves of the pulmonat) 
artery, chus named from their reſemblance to the ſegments of circles ; 
the ſame as ſemilunar valves. 

Srl, [ /egmtas, Lat.] flothfulneſs. 

To SE'GREGATE | ſegregare, Lat.] to ſeparate or put — 

SECREGA'T1ON, properly a taking out or ſeparating from the ſock, 
a ſeparating, ſevering, or putting a part. | | 

SE1GNEU'RIAL [from ie] inveſted with large powers, indepen- 
dent. Temple. | 


Ss GRELANT., 


SEL 


fn, Fe [in heraldry] à term uſed of Griſſins drawn in a 


. aping zollure, R 

Server, Fr. Fin heraldry] 7. +. Grting; a term uſed of a lion or 

other bealt ſittin-? like a cat, with his fore-feet ſtrait, 

S+£r'@g:nor Fee a lord, a maſter, 

Suter fin lau] the lord of the manor or fee. | 

Graitfri,xior (7. e. the great Iord] the emperor of the Turks. 

Sri Higeuriage, Fr. igrrraggio, It.] a prerogative of the 

being, whereby be challenges allowance of gold or ſilrer, brought in the 
mat, to his N 9 _ : 8 

OE SIEU RIAL, Of, or nging to a 10ry. | 

Se | /ergnearie, Fr.] the juriſdiction or power of a lord, 

lordſhip. 

Sr, a net uſed in fiſhing. 

Sete [from ine] a fiſherman, one that uſes a ſeine. 

Sr1k1asrs (with phyſicians] an inflammation in the head. Cal. 
Rexxar, calls it an rnſ{rntile diteaſe, conſiſling in an inflammation of the 
brain and membranes; and he accounts for its etymology, by obſerv- 
ino, that the membranaceous portion. where the ſagittal, and coro- 
na! ſutures meet, ſubſides on this occaſion, and conſtitutes a groove or 
hollow : for /r:s, ſays he, in Greek, ſignifies a ditch [or a hollow 

place] in which ſeeds are ſtored up and kept.” | | 

Sri's1x. See Serzin. | | 
 Se1'saBLE, that may be, or that is liable to be ſeized. 

To Strze, verb af. 
take by force or wrongfu 2. To take forcibie poſſeſſion of by law. 
And ſcized his goods. Camden. 3. [In fea language] to make fait or 
bind; efpecially to faſten two ropes together with rope-yarn, &c. alſo 
the faſtening of a block or pulley at the end of a pendant, tackle, or 
garnet, &c. | 

To Seize, verb neut. to fix the graſp, or the power on any 

ting, 

J feifine, Fr.] 1. IIn law] is of two ſorts ; ſeizin in law, and 
ſeizin in fact; ſeizin in law, is when ſomething is done which the law 
accnunteth a ſeizin, as an enrolment; ſeizin in fact, is when a corporal 
poſſeſſion is taken. Corcel. 2. The act of taking poſſeſſion. 3. The 
things poſſeſſed. 

Scwzvak. 1. The act of ſeizing, taking into cuſtody. 2. The thing 
ſeized. 3. The ati of taking forcible poſleſſion. 4. Gripe, poſſeſſion. 
. Gripe. 

, — ſpeld, Sax. rare, and cu, known] unknown. en- 


fr. | 

Se3ju*xcT1ON, Lat. a putting aſunder. | 

Sfr, Lat. (with botanifts] hedge-hyſſop. 

Se”"LAxDER [in horſcs] a ſcabby diſeaſe. 

| Sr t ou [reldon, of reld. rare. and done, Sax. ſellan, Su. ſelden, 
Du. ſeiten, Ger.) not often, rarely, not frequently. _ 

Se'Lbouxess [felvonneppe, Sax.] the not happening often, ſeldom 


Se'Lbenoww. 25. [of eld and Foren] ſeldom exhibited to view. 
SELE'CT Heelto, It. ſeleckus, Lat.] nicely choſen out of others, 


D Select [ Ategliare, It. ſelactum, ſap. of ſelige, Lat.] to chooſe or 
out. 

Serr'cr1ox [of ele] the act of culling or chuſing, choice. 

SeLE'cTxEss, choſennels, choiceneſs. | 

SeLE'cTor [of ſelect] yo that ] the _ FRED 

SeLE'xE [in the pagan ny] the daughter of Cxlus : a, 
and ſiſter of — 6. e. the fon. 

SeLEx1'TEs, Gr. the moon-ſtone, which has this remarkable property, 
that it increaſes and decreaſes as the moon waxes and wanes, faid to le 
found in Perſia; alſo Muſcovy glaſs, to which the aforeſaid proporties 
have been aſcribed. = 

SELL xntun [ommncy, Gr.] a fort of ivy. | 

SELENO'GRAPH1ST [of onamn, the moon, and gap, Gr. to deſcribe] 
a deſcriber of the moon. 8 

SELEXO'GRAPHY [of onawn, the moon, and vgn. Gr. a deſcription] 
a deſcription of the face of the moon, as diſtinguiſhed by ipots, Sc. 
which are viſible by the help of a teleſcope. 

eu“ ciaxs, a ſect of ancient heretics, who taught that God was 
cg al, that the elementary matter was coeternal with him, and ma- 
ny other like tenets. 

SELF, pronoun plur. ſelves (relp, Sax. (cif, Dan. ftelf, Su. leſve, Du. 
ſeitſt. Ger. ] 1. One ſelf. 2. The individual. 3. Very, particular, 
thi- above others, one's own. _ | : | | 
 SYLFKEAL, an herb very good for wounds. 

5rLF-ended, for one's own advantage. 

Sr1.r-dep-ndent, independent, not depending on another. 

Set evident, needing no f or demonſtration. . 

Stur- intereſled ¶ inter ie, Fr.] ſelfiſh. 

Sur iatereſlemacſi, a love of one's ſelf. | | 

St“ Ur isu, ſelf. intereſted, attentive only to one's own advantage. 

_ SE'LFi54LY [of ] with only to one's own intereſt. 
| OO ſelf-intereſtedneſs, a being entirely bent to ſerve one's 
elf. | | 
| Se't.y sauf [of ſelf and /ame] numerically the ſame. 

Seutr'BRa, half a nd or fix ounces. h 

Se'1.10x, a ridge of land lying between two WS , | 

SeLL ¶ /elle, Fr. ſella, Lat.] 1. A ſaddle. 2. [With architeAs] the 
loweſt piece of timber in a timber building, or that on which the whole 
{uperſtruQture is erected. | : 

To SELL, verb act. pret. ſold {pellan, Sax. to give or deliver, ſalia, 
Su. ſeige, Dan. ſellen, O. Ger.} to give the right of any thing to another 
for a price. = 

To SELL, werb neut. to have commerce or traffic with 

SE'LLAa Carulis [among the Romans] the curule chair, or chalr of 
ſtate, adorned with ivory, on which the great magiſtrate had a right to 
fit, and to be carried in a chariot. See PRE TOA. 

S:11a Equina, or SELL a Sphencides [with anatomiſts] a part of the 
brain, compoſed of four proceſies of the os ſphenoides, fo called, be- 
cauſe of their forming the reſemblance of a \:ddle, in Latin, ſella. It 
contains the glandula pituitaria, and in brutes the rete mirabile. 

Sulu So/ida, a chair or ſeat made of one entire piece of wood, on 
which the Roman augurs ſat, in making their obſervations. 

S:'ttEr [from zul] the perſon than tells, the vender. : 

SELLA"NDER, or SO'LanDer [with farriets] a dry ſcab in horſes, 


. Fr.] 1. To take or lay bold of; to 
y. 


9. d. he was a man of ſo much I 


SEM 


growing in the very bent of the ham of the hinder leg. 

Se'LLERY e., Gr.] a ſallad herb. 

Se ' [in architecture] are of two kinds, wiz. grand lg, 
the lowelt pieces of timber in a timber building, on which the whote 0 
perſtruQture is erected ; and auf- eln (ſometimes called au 
which are the 28 in a window frame. ng 

SE1.vaGe [z. d. ſakvage, according to Skinner, becauſe it preſerves 
ard ſtrengthens the omen the — edge of linen cloth. 

Serves, the plural of /eff, which ſee. 

Scr ABLE, Fr. Ig. fimulabilir, Lat.] ſeeming, likely. 

SE MBLABLY [ /emblablement, Fr.] ſecmingly, likely. 

88 [of ſemblatie, Fr.] likelineis. 

E'MBLANCE, Fr. ¶Ainiglianxa, It. femjasga, Sp. Semblant, Fr. 
Likeneſs, 9 4 — 4 — 1 1 

SE MBLANT, adj. Fr. like, reſembling. 

SE'MBLAXT, uu. ſhow, figure, reſemblance. 

SE'MBLAT1VE (from /emb/ar:] ſutable, reſembling. 

To Sz'::npLs [r, _ to repreſent. 

— of Corn, eight bu 5 

EMEIO'TICA {[orpunutixt, Of corre, Gr. a ſign] that part of phy 
which conhiders the hn sor indications of health * Gileaſes, * — 
bles the phyſicians to judge what is, or will be the ſtate, order, and de. 
gree of health or ſickneſs | : 

Semt10'T1ICaL, of, or pertaining to ſemeiotica. | 

Se'mEx Feneris, Lat. [with chemiſts] the ſcum of braſs. 

— SEemE'NTINA:. eric {among the Romans] fealts held about ſeed-time, 
— of Terra, or the earth, to obtain of the gods a plentitul 
eit. 
SEMEN, Lat. ſeed or grain ; alſo the ſeed of animals or vegetables. 
 Semini'rFEROUS 7 — ſced, and fero, Lat. to bear] bearing tecd. 
- Se'mexTs {in botany] the apices ot the attire of a plant. | 

SE u,, Lat. half. 

SEmia"NNULAR {of ſemi, half and azzz/ar, a ring] half round. Crew. 

SEMI-rians, q. d. the Half-Arians” ; a term of reproach by which 
the Con/ubjtaniinlijts, in the latter part of the fourth - 2 
that part of the Chriſtian world, which affirmed the Sox to be {he in eta 
ſence {or ſubitance] to Gad the Father : whereas the Conſubfantiali/ic 
themſelves aifirmed the ſubſtance of the Sox to be the ſame is hind ; and 
by fo doing advanced a notion (which the ſchoolmes, and, from them, 
our modern crthedoxy has long fince exploded) wiz. of two, or more 
ſpirits, abſolutely co equal in point of nature, or » 5. e. 
(in our modera conception of things) two or more Gods. Tie, I ſup- 


which are 


poſe, the Sexzi-arians endeavoured to guard againll, from their 


on the ſubject, as ſtill extant in their own authentic writings preſerved b 
St. Epiphanius. For tho', in order to exempt our Lord from the claſs * 
created being: commonly fo called, they diſtinguiſhed between the gene- 
ra:wve, and creative power of God the F. ather ; yet, :3preclude all ſuſpi 
cion of a uta coequality, they obſerve ** that St. Paul, in his epi 
to the Philippians, c. 2. v. 6. does not affirm the Son to be © 
b.. a ben, f. e. not in the ſorm of God [abjolutely fo called; in 
the form of a G:4; and again, that he is not faid by the to be, 
7a To bie, aka bw, i. e. not equal to God (abſolutely fo called; ] but 
to a God; agrecably to the well known acceptation of that Greek phra- 
ſcology. Ihus Homer, ſpeaking of Eurymachus, fays, 
Tor 12 40 die Waxrow us Och. kb. 15, I. 519, 

amongſt the of Ithaca, 
that they regarded him as @ gcd, as — ah ad 3 
but not that they placed him upon a level with the ſapreme berag hi 
Ez:phaa. Ed. Bafil. p. 362. I ſhall only add, that i 
midway men, between the Exnomians, who judged that i 
even LIKE IN ESSENCE to the Hexiſtent being; and the 
who affirmed two confeſſedly derived beings, two ? i 
ſpirits {viz. the Sen and Hoy-G to be of a fans ad, ſpeak- 
ing, the /ame in kind [or ſpecies] with him. See Larzaan Council, 
ScioLasTic Divinity, Houoũstaxs and Axom@ans, compared. 

Se"MIBRIEF [in muſic] a muſical note of half the quantity of the brief, 
or breve, containing two minims, or four crotchets. | 

Sex1ci'sCLE {in geometry] a figure comprehended between the dia- 
meter of a Gch ET half We circumference; alſo a mathematical in- 

repreſented 


ſtrument, being half the theodolite. See this inftrument at 


G, I. T. C, H. Plate V. Fig. 11. 
SemiC!'RCULAR [of ſemicircularis, Lat.) of, or pertaining to, or in the 
ſhape of a ſemicircle. . 
SEMICIRCU'MFERENCE, half the circumference. 


Seuico' Lon [in printing] a half colon, a ſtop or point in a ſentence, 


between a comma and a colon, marked thus (;] expreſſing a ſtop or : 


pauſe greater than a comma, but leſs than a colon. 7 | 
N a half or ſhallow bath, that reaches but up to the 
navel. | 
SewiDia'METER [in geometry] a right line drawn from the cen- 
ter of a circle, _—_— to ics circumference ; the ſame that is called a 
radius. 
SexwiaPa'sox [in muſic] a defective octave, or an octave diminiſhed 
of a minor ſemitone, or four commas. 
SemwiaPe'xTE [in muſic] a deſective fifth, called a falſe fifth. 
Scumwra'euanous, half diaphanous or tranſ 


Sexipi'ToxE [in muſic] the imperfeR third, having its terms as fix to 
five. 
— [in anatomy] a muſcle, the ſame as peroneus ſe- 
cundus. 

SexrFi's ULAR Flowers [with — are ſuch whoſe upper part 

- Wort. 


ſemifloret, 


reſembles a pipe. cut off obliquely ; as bi 

SemiyLo'scULUs, Lat. [in ic writings] a 

Semirio'RET { with floriſts] an half flouriſh, it is tubulous at the be- 
ginning, like a and afterwards expanded in the form of a 
tongue. 

— SER or SemiLuU'nary [of ſemi, half, and Lana, Lat. the 
moon] reſembling in ſorm a half-moon. 

SFMIMEMBRANO'SUS, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the ſo na- 
med from its being half rendinous, and Ike a membrane; and alſo ly- 
ing immediately under the ſemi nervoſus. It ariſes from the knob of 
the os iſchium, and is inſerted to the upper part of the ſuperior appendix 
of the tibia backwards. | 

Se "MI-METALS, are foſſil bodies, not malleable, yet fixed in ſome 
meaſure in the fire ; conſiſting of a metallic part, and ſome other matter 
of another kind, connected therewith ; as, antimony, cinnabar, — 


SEN 


ſte, biſmuth, calamine, cobalt, vitriol, Armenian ſtone, hæmatites, 
loadftone, c. 

— oh Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the thigh, ſo called, 
from its being half tendinous and half nervous. It has its rife from the 
outward part of the knob of the os iſchium, and is inſerted to the 


Semiqua'ves [in muſic] a note, containing half the quantity of the 


gaver. | 
Semr-SPHz'RICAL, of, or ning to, or like the half of a ſphere. 
SeMiSPHERONDAL, formed in the faſhion of a half ſpheroid. 
SEMiSPE'CULUM {with ſurgcons] an inſtrument to widen a wound in 


che neck of a bladder. | 
a muſcle ariſing from all the 


SE MI-SPINATUS 7 — — 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the breaſt, and paſling; obliquely 


upwards, is inſerted to the upper ſpines of the ſaid vertebræ. 
Semi-TExpix0'sus, Lat. [with anatomiſts} a muicle of the thigh, 

ariſing from the outward part of the os iſchium, and is inſerted to the 

tibia immediately below the end of the muſcle called gracilis. 
SEMI-TE'RTIAN, an ague mixed of a tertian and quotidian. 


SEN roxE [in muſic} one of the degrees of concinnous intervals of 
concords. : 


Sex1-Lu'xan Valve [in anatomy] are little valves or membranes 


of a ſemi-lunar placed in the orifce of the pulmonary artery, to 
prevent the relapſe of the blood into the heart, at the time of its dilata- 
tion. | 

SEM1-0'xDINATEs [in geometry] the halves of the ordinates or ap- 
plicates. 


 Semi-PELA'GIANs, ſuch as retain ſome tincture of Pelagianiſm. 
 Sem1-PrOO'F, the proof of a ſingle evidence. 


SEMIQUI'NTILE [in aſtronomy] an aſpect of the planets, when +a | 


diſtance of 36 degrees from one another. 
 _  Semi-SE'XTILE [in aſtronomy] a ſemi-fixth, an aſpect of the planets, 
when they are diſtant from cach other one 12ti part of a circle of 30 de- 


Sexr-vow'eis [with grammarians} i. e. half-vowels, are the letters 
fe l. m, n, r, J. x, x, which are fo called, becauſe, though they are 
conſonants, they are not expreſſed without the afliitance or ſound of the 
vowel e, and are diſtinguiſhed into ſulids and liquids. 

Se'mixar [ ſeminalis, Lat.] of, or pertaining to ſeed, | 
Seminal. Leaves [in botany] are two plain, ſoft, and undivided 
leaves, which firlt ſhooc forth from the greateſt part of all ſown ſeeds ; 
which leaves are generally very different from thoſe of the ſucceeding 
plant, in ſize, figure, ſurface and poſition. | 

Semina'tiTY [from im, Lat.] 1. The nature of fecd. 
power of being produced. | | 
 Se'minaris7, one brought up in a ſeminary. 

_ Se'mixnary [ ſeminaire, Fr. ſeminario, It. and Sp. of ſeminarium, Lat.] 
1. A ſeed- plot or nurſery for the raiſing of young trees or plants. 2. 
The place or original ſtock whence any thing is brought. 3. Seminal 
ſtate. 4. Original, firſt principles. 5. A ſchool or college for the in- 
ſtrucion of young perſons. 

8 the act of ſowing or ſhedding ſeeds, particularly 


2. The 


Semina'TION, the emiſſion of the male feed into the womb by 


coition. 
Sruixt'rie [of ſemen and facio, Lat.] breeding ſeed. 
Stmiye'DaL, conſiſting of a foot and a half in meaſure. 
SEMPITE'RNAL | /cmpiternes, Lat.] continual, perpetual, endleſs, 
— [peamepane, Sax.] a woman who lives by her nee- 
Sena [ ſerarizs, Lat.] of, or pertaining to, or conſiſting of fix. 
bly or il of ſenators or of the principal in 
have a ſhare in the government; a parliament. 


SenaTE Houſe [of ſenate and houſe] place of public council, houſe in 
which the ſenate meets. 


Se Nr [ ſenateur, Fr. ſenatere, It. ſerachr, Sp. of Lat.] a member 


the ſenate, a parliament man; alſo an alderman. 


 SexaTO'RIAL, or SEXATO'R1aN [ ſeratorius, Lat.] of, or pertaining ments. 


to a ſenator. x | | | | 

 Sexa'Tus Conſultus, Lat. a vote or reſolution of the Roman ſenate ; 

with us, a vote or act of parliament. | 
To Sp, verb act. [renvan, Sax. ſende, Dan. ſanda, Su. ſenden, 
Du. and Ger. ] 1. To darch from one place to another. 2. To com- 
miſſion by authority to go and act. 3. To grant as from a diſtant place. 

Send out thy light and thy truth. P/a/ms. 4. To emit, to produce. 5. 
To propagate, to diffuſe. 6. To let fly, to caſt or ſhoot, 

: + Send, verb neut. to deliver, or diſpatch a meſſage. 

Se'xper [from ſend] he that ſends. 
_ Sene'sCENCE Leg, Lat.] the 
time. 

Se'xDaL, a ſort of thin cyprus. 

Sene'c10, Lat. [with botaniſts] groundſel. | 

Se'xesCHAL, Fr. [of uncertain original] 1. The lord high-fteward. 
2. The head bailiff of a barony : it ards came to ſignify other of- 

 SE'NGREEN —.— —— 5 

Sexi'LE lis, Lat. onging to 

Se'x10R 68045 than another. 2. An aged perſon. 

 Semio'riTY [of ſenior, Lat.] elderſhip, priority of birth. 

SexiorITY [with military men] the order of time ſince the firſt raiſ- 
ing of a regi or an officer's receiving his commiſſion. 

Se'xna, a tree, the leaves of which are uſed as a purge. 

| * [contracted from /evennight] the ſpace of ſeven days and 
ts, a week. 
1 — [of /eni, fix, and ocalis, Lat.] having fix eyes. 

Sens Trio, Fr. [eu, It. of Lat.] the act of perceiving exter- 
nal objects, by means of the or of ſenſe; or that perception the 
mind has _ any a_ — 
dies u of ſenſ 

"hwy [ 7 ſenſo, It. ſentido, Sp. 
of the ſoul. i 
tion or impreſſion made on certain parts of the body, called the ergans of 
the /enſe, and by them propagated to the ſenſory. 2. An affection or 

of the ſoul. 3. Judgment, reaſon. 4. Meaning or fignification. 


ſtate of growing old, decay by 


No. 78 


_ - C:3join. 


ſenſes : the more fluid parts of bo- 


r. of ſenſus, Lat.] 1. That faculty 
whereby it perceives external objects, by means of ſome ac- i 


SE P 
5. Conſciouſneſe, conviftion. 6. Moral perception. 
SE'x5Eb [from ene] perceived by the tenſes. 


SE"NSEFUL ven and ] reaſonable, judicious. Nev res, 


dr xf [from /erſe] 1. Wanting ſenſe or life, void of perception, 
2. Unſecling, wanting perception. 3. Unreaſonuble, ftupid, doltith. 4. 
Comrary to true judgnient, contrary to reaſon. 5. Wanting knowledge, 
wanting keenneis of perception. 

SE XSELLSSNESS [from ſir/elefs] folly, Aupidity, abſurdity. 

SEN5IBULITY, or SENStBLESKSS | ſonfebalctas, Lat. ,t, Fe. ſer 
fbilita, It.] 1. The ſenſible faculty. 2. Quicknc!s of perception. 

SENSIBLE, Fr. { ſer fabile, It. del. t.] 1. That falls within 
the compaſs of the ſenſes, that may be perceived or feit. 2. Apt to per- 
cetwe, apprehenſive. 3. That is of good ſenſe or ivlgment. 4. Fer- 
ceived by the mind. 5. Having moral perception. 6. Having quick 
intellectual feeling. 7. Convinced, perſuaded 8. {In converſation} 
reaſonable, judicious, wile. 

SE NStb1.& Qualities {with logictuns] are ſuck as hardneſs, foftnelſs, 
weight, heat, cold, colours. founds, ſmells, tales, Se. 

SE'N5IBL.Y. 1. With ſenſe, in a ſenſible maaner. 2. PorcStibly to 
the ſenſes. 3. Externally, by napreſſion of th- ſenſes. 4. With quick 
intellectual perception. 5. [ln low language) judiciou!l, reatonably. 

SE'xerrave [Ai, Er. ſenfitivn, It. of fh vn, Lu. ] that has the 
faculty of feeling or perceiving ; as, the c Il. 5 

SexsITIVE Planis {in botany} juch piants as give ſome tokens of 

le, as by contracting their lexves or flowers when touched, as if they 
were really ſenſible of the touch; but, immediately upon the removal 
of the hand, expand themſelves and flouriſh again. 

SENSITIVE Soul, the foul of brutes, or the /cnfitle foul which man is 
ſuppoled to have in common with brutes. 2 5 

SE'NSITIVELY [from ſenſitive] in a ſenſitive manner. 

SENSITIVENESsS, the faculty of perceiving, Cc. | | 

SENSO'R1U1 Commune [ i. e. the common fenfory } Sc2 Coro 
Senſory. 

SE'NSUAL, Sp. [ onjuel, Fr. ſenſuale, It. of ſexſualis, Lat.] 1. Volop- 


tuous, according to ſenſuality. 2. Conſiſting in ſenſe, affecting the ſcuſcs. 


3. Pleaſing the ſenſes, carnal, not ſpiritual. 
Se x3UAL1ST [from ea] a carnal perſon, one devoted to ſenſual 
pleaſures. | 


Se'xsoRY [ ſenſorium, Lat.] the organ or inſtrument of ſenſe; as the 
eye of ſeeing, the car of hearing, c. the place to which the ſpecies 
of ſenſible things are carried through the nerves and brain, that may be 
there perceived by their immediate preſence to the ſenſe, 

SENSUA'LITY, or SE SUaLNESS [nuf te, It. fjerſuniitt, fr. u- 
alidad, Sp.] a gratitying or pleating the fenie.. ; 

To St 'xsualize {from /erfual} to debate the mind into ſal>j-:ction of 
the ſenſes. 

SE'NSUALLY, voluptuouſly. | 

dr s vous [from ſenſe] tender, pathetic, full of paſſion. 
Sexsvo'srTy [| ſenſurſttas, Lat.] ſenſitiveneſs. 

SEXT, part. paſſ. of Io Stx, which ſee. 3 
SE'NTEXCE, Fr. [ ſententa, It. ſentencia, Sp. of /ententia, Lat.] 1. 4 
ſhort paragraph, a period in writing. 2. A decree of a court ot jultice. 
3. A maxim. 4. A ſhort, pithy remark or reſlection, contaiuing foruc 
ſentiment of uſe in the conduct of lite. | 

To SexTENCE | ſentencier, Fr.] to pronounce ſentence 

SexTE'NTIOus [Jentertienc, Ft. ſontentzio/a, It. ſentencigjo, Sp. of „en- 


tentiaſus, Lat.] full of, or abounding with witty or pithy 


 SENTE'NTIOUSLY, by witty or pithy ſentences. 
SEXTE'NTIOUSNES?, the being full of pithy ſentences. 
SE'NTIENT, adj. [ jentiens, Lat.] perceiving, having perception. 
SexTIENT, ſubhſt. from the adj.] he that has perception. 
Sz 'xTIMENT, Fr. | ſentimento, It.] 1. Thought, opinion, nction. 2. 


Se'naTE ¶ /enat, Fr. ſenato, It. nada, Sp. of ſenatus, Lat.] an aſſem- The ſenſe conſidered from the language. 
habitants of the ſtate, who 


SE'NTINEL, or Sk [ fentizellc, Fr. ſcntinella, It.] a ſoldier 
taken out of a corps de garde of foot, and placed in ſome poſt, to watch 
any approach of the enemy, to prevent {urprizes. 

SENTINEL Perdue, Fr. a ſentinel placed n-ar an enemy, in ſome very 

| where he is in hazard of being killed. 

Se'xsa {in muſic books] without; as, /cuju , without inſtru- 

Set'xvy [penepe, Sax. cue vi, Fr. ſenapa, It.] the plant which bears 
muſtzrd- ſeed. To 
SEe'p« [of uro, Gr. to putrify] large corroſive puſtules. 
SEPARABLE, Fr. [ ſeparalile, It. of e arallis, Lat.] diviſible, capa- 
ble of being ſeparatcd. 7 
 Sg'PARAuLENESS, or SEPARABLLITY [of /eparabilis, Lat.] a capacity 
of being ſeparated. EE | 

To St'raraTE, werb af. [ ſeparer, Fr. ſeparare, It. ſepartr, Sp. of 
ſetarare, Lat.] 1. To part, divide, or put alunder. 2. To diſunite, to 
. To ſever from the reſt. 4. Jo ſet apart, to ſeperate. 5. 
To with-draw. | | 

To Straka RE, wer! nent. to part, to be diſunited 

Sr'rakarE [ ſepare, Fr. ſeparato, It. of /eparatus, Lat.] 1. Diſtin &, 
particular, different. 2. Divided from the reſt. 

Ssx'rakarrlx, diſtinctly, diſſerentiy, particularly. 

Se 'PaRAaTENESs, a being ſeparate from. | 

St "PARATORs [of a horſe] the four middle teeth, ſo named, becauſ: 
they ſeparate the nippers from the corner teeth. 

SePaRa'TION, Fr. [ ſcparacione, It. ſeparacizn, Sp. of ſeparatio, Lat 
1. The act of ſeparating or putting aſunder. 2. A divorce, or parting 
of man and wife. 3. Ihe chemical analyſis, or decompounding mixed 
bodies. 

SE'PARATIST, one who ſeparates himſelf from the eftabliit.cd church 
See NoxconFoRMisTsS, and PaISTYIERIARs. | 

S:'eaRaToR [from ſeparate] one that divides, a disjoiner. 
SE PARATORY, adj. [from ſeparate} uſed in ſeparation. 
SEPARATORY, ſubſe. [ ſeparator, Lat J 1. A ſurgeon's 
ick ſplinters of bone out of a wound. 
ſeparating oil from water. 
Se'pix Os, Lat. the cuttle fiſh bone. 
Se'Piacr, It. [in muſic books] if you pleaſe. | 
Srruv'nos [in medicine] an hard and dry impoſthume ; alſo an hard 
ion of the womb. Bruno calls it a ſpurious kind of ſchir- - 


inſtrument to 
2. [With chemiſts} a veſlc} 


rus. 
1 ſepilibilis, Lat. ] that may be buried. 
Sr'riukxr | /epimentum, Lat.] 2 dodge or fence. 
11 


Srrosires 


SEQ 


Sepo'srrTED [ T=s —— — 
or ſegregation. 
— — 4 11 — having 12 angles, and as 
many fides, the = 


. 
SEPT a XGULAR Lat.] that has ſeven angles. 
SEPTA'XNGULARNESS * and angularis, Lat.] —— 


Fer n [ Septembre, Fr. Settembre, It. Setiembre, S of /eptem, 
fy ſo — 1 the ſeventh month, "it March] the 


ſcventh month of the year, according to the Julian account, which 


the vear with March; — — to the Gregorian, which begins 
the year with January, the | 
SEPT E MFLUOUS — Lat.) dividing or flowing into ſeven 
fireams. 
S:PTEMPEDA LIS 


Lat.] ſeven feet 8 
3 — — ] long ; of, or per 


"5. les nous, or SE'PTENARY, . ſeptime —— Fr, ſertenaria, 
It. Jeptrnarins, Lat. of, or belonging to 
Se — — ſeptenarins, Lat.] the number fern 


SEPTE"NNIAL s, Lat.] 1. The duration of years. 2. 
H pening once in | 
9 — a conſtellation in the northern hemi- 


SEPTENTA'RIUS 


ip 
8 nion [in 1. The north. 2. A conſtellation of 
EPTE"NTRIO 6 ay 
SepTE” XTRIONAL, Fr. [ ſettextrionale, It. of ſeptentrionalis, Lat.] nor- 


thern, pertaining to the north. 

SEPTE'NTRIONAL 1 [with aſtronomers] the firſt fix ſigus of the 
zodiac, ſo named becauſe they decline from the equator, toward the 
north; boreal ſigns. 


— LITY [of ſeptentrionalis, Lat.] northernlineſs. 
 SgPTE*XTRIONALLY Lade feptentrional) northerly, towards the 


To SepTEz'xTRIONATE ſeptentrio, Lat.] to ſend northerly. 
Se'pTICA, a SE'PTICS 


rot the fleſh, which are otherwiſe termed patrefacientia. 


Serrira bones [of /eptifarius, Lat.] having ſeven divers ſorts or eyes of 


SerTiro'LiuM [with botaniſts] the herb ſetfoil. | 
SePT1Fo'L1OUs [of /eptifolium, Lat.] having ſeven leaves. 


Se'pTiForM [ ſeptiformis, Lat.] that has ſeven ſhapes. 
—ů 4 NE — La! of or pertaining to the order te, 
to a week. 


— a weekly officer. 


SePTINA'RIAN 
_ SEPTINE' RVIA 


—  — 


EPTIZO'NB ol Geer — — ſeven, and zone, Lat. girdles] 
| : — 7 of or belonging to the num · 


© HOG the firſt ſunday in Lent, or the fourth ſunday before 
fo called becauſe it is about 70 — ar 


8 1 Lat. * to ſeventy. 
EPTUAGE'SIMA 4 = Jo Teſtament out of 


Su rruacmr, the 


E I Fare ee, er rpm 


See Mason ah, 
— hob gn 
Se rrun, Lat. an hedge 3 a coat or fold for ſheep ; an incloſure or ſe- 


Sas rruu Auris, Lat. — the drum of the ear. 
Scrrun Cordis, Lat. [in — fleſhy part which divides the 
t ventricle of the heart from the 
— Narium, Lat. [in anatomy] that part which ſeparates the 
noſtrils from one another. 
SerTua Tranſuer/um, Lat. [in anatomy 


. 


Serrun Lacidum, * anatomy] a 
— ee eee 
2 TU'PLE 


SEPTU NCIAL 8 
F © weight of from exnces; alfa, amang 
—— whole or entire thing, divided i 

SePu'LCURAL — >. „It. of /epulchralis, Lat.] of, 

or pertaining to Aa 
L [lor Br. Gab. pak, Bp. 


Seev'LTURE, Fr. [ ſepoltura, It. —— — * | 


: in the ground. 
. 1. 2 attendant. 2. Dudtile, ner 
SeQua'ciTY 
— — . blen 
— 3. 
2. Garen, Fr. Se Ligne . Lat.] 1. An orderly con- 
ſecution or 2. A ſet of cards of the ſame 
Sammer Sing 


oo "QUEXCEs, verſes to one another. 


— x 7 -v NRY 


interpreters, in obedience 


SER 


ho man will meddle with. 6. The gathering 
a void benefce, for the uſe of the nent — the fruis of 


SeqQuesTR a” TOR Fr. — ator, Lat.] the perſon 
to whom de 7 keeping of th tin 0 heh EDO SS Shs 
ERA'GL10 [ ſerrail, Fr Fe. frog . J. — hee — 
at Conſtantinople, w he keeps his court, and where his concubines 
are lodged, el ie th you re wm apo th hi yl rt 
empire. 2. The palace of a prince or lord. 3. The place of 
of a foreign ambaitador is there called pA 4 See CoxsTaxtING. 
PLE, and CARAaVANSERAY. 
* e Ulcas, Lat. [of on;ayt, Gr. Wee tut a fiſtulous 
SE'RAPH, a Turkiſh gold coin, in value about 
. [eu, Heb. puta the 
ayler's concordance, angel 
alſo obſerves, i 
ſert, to us indeed unknown ; but whi U the T 
be the Cher/zdrxs, or water.ſuake, and ſome divines have i 
9 ljaiab, c. 1 2. 
ERA'PHICAL, or SERA'PHIC [ jeraphicus, pertaining 
* got 1 hes hg 
E RAPHINC is properly the plural , and therefore cannot, 
with „ have x added; yet this is "a> wb ne in con 


to our J ſpirirs of che hi heſt rank in the hierarchy of angels. 
SERA”PHICALNESS, OF SERA PHICNESS, the being of the ſeraphic na- 


ture. 
Sera'Plas [ Gr.] the herb called dog. ſtones or rag · wort. 
SERA'SQUIE 2 Turks] a — 
chief of the Tork ih forces 2 5 3 
ERAVI'TIan Marble [fo of Seravitia, a town in Ital 
of marble, ex Mot, [6 oder er _ 1 


Ss'acii Feather falco thoſe feathers of 
other fowls are called. pinions l * 


pinions 
Senx, ian, S 1 
adj. [reap SA no longer green 


— ſuch things as corrupt and They ſere wood 


— [ia Hs 7. is between the beak and 


— , Sk and unwholſome vapour, that countries 
= el. 1 n 
ta ENADE, Fr. [ ſerenat ſerenada, of ſerein, Fr. 
ane, Let] © ind of canon — D 
radon, — — his miſtreſs; in ſome editions of of Milton's 
aradiſe Loſt, it is read © 
Or ſerenate, which the ftary'd lover ſings 
T — — play miſreG, 
O SERENA DE to or to 
n 9 
ExE'xs [ ſerein, Fr * Lat. Clear, 
* 8 2. — ors a 
1 * 
To Seaz'xz 1 Fr. ſerene, Lat.] 1. To calm, to quiet. 2. To 
„ tO | 
1. 2 2. Compoſedly, coolly. 


See NELY. 


SERE'NITUDE [ ſerenitude, Lat.] ſerenity, clearneſs of the ſky, calm. 
„Fr. ferenits, 


neſs of the mind. 
SERENITY, Or SERE'NENESS 

of nn 8 1. The 

| nels of 5 


SERGA' 550, a ſea weed or herb, ſomewhat reſembling 
2s Hope pale of Ripe, nk cxrin by » Irie 
as to a briſk 

SERGE, Fr. 42 - on Sp.] — 

Se" 1 — — It. 1— of ſerviens, Lat. ſerving} 
— 1 — = B inferior 
3 ns learned er higheſt de- 
or lee . 1 24 dir in in de def he, = 

of che 


8 eee 3. Pub tp. 


> of countenance. 3. Peace, quietneſs, not 


of a 
_ 


Se'RGEANT at Arms, an officer to attend the 
i ; and ao to arreſt traitors and | 22 and to attend 
the lord high ſteward, when he fits in jud a traitor, &c. 


SERGEANTS of the Mace, officers of hy of London, and other 
towns who attend the mayor or other chief magiſtrate, in do- 


meſtic ſervice, or matters of juſtice. 


— - on of lands, and which could not be due to any 
Grand SERGEANTY, is where one holds land of the king by 2 


which r as to bear the king's ban- 


30 1 
c 
ſpears, 0 

Se'x1Es, Lat. 1. An ee ub Ul 
aſter another. 2. Order, | 


SE'RGEANTY —_ common law] a ſervice anciently due to the king for 


UENT [/ Lat.] 1. Following. 2. Conſequential. Infinice ScuiEs [in algebra iti 
Tot evra 5D Fr. — , Sp. of ſequeſirare, It. and orderly procceding, which „ if infi- 
Lat.] 1. eparare, (re, or pur aunde 2. To withdraw or retire ni TFN Sc. as 
from the world 3. To put to remove. 4. To ſet aſide for the ai &c. make a ſeries which always converges or ap- 
uſe of the owner. 5. Tod ive of * 6. [In civil law] a proaches to the value of 1, and, infinitely continued, becomes equal 
widow is faid to do ſo, when the diſclaims to have to do with thereto. 
the eſtate of her deceaſed huſband. 7. * w] TC Se'n10Us [ feriexx, Fr. ARTE "=14 £ 1. Sober, 
2 no Re pain the contending parties, or the grave. 2. Important. 4 T 
true proprietor or Sz"'n10USLY 3 
57 * 'STRABLE 328 1. That be 2. Strntous sss ſerious earneſt attention. 
Capable mud * — — Sanrerntun, Lat. (fo 2 — iſland Seripbus] 1 worm 
. po — 
— 2. Diſunion, disjund Sz'r1s, Lat. [in batany] the herb eiche: y or endive. 
3- —. being & ak 1 ble rr is the SenMocina'Tion | ſermecrinatio, Lat.] communing, talking, or hold- 
thing in controverſy from 20 of both parties, adiſcourſe. 
determined by — . A's In the civil law] the £RM0'LOGIES [of ſerms and acyS>, Gr.] books of ſermons br — 


nary diſpoſing of gaods and el 


lies of popes, and other perſons of eminency and ſanctity, anciently read » 


SER 
the the on, all ſaints, 
gt e b rife, an, wt ey by 
Sz"anox, Fr. [/erme, Lat.] an initiuctive diſcourſe pronounced by a 


MON [from the noun] 1. To diſcourſe as in a ſermon. 2. 
Stano'n tun, Lat. lin old records a ſort of interlude or hiſtorical 

82 added by clergy of the inferior order, aſſiſted with chil- 
|. yy ſuitable to the ſolemnity of ſome feſti- 

— — > fort of herd. 

Dn - (in traffic] the quantity of 2 C. weight: a ſeron 


from 3 to 4 C. Cc. 
6, Fr. z, It. of ſeroſus, of ſe- 


San str v, Or SE ROUSNESS 


Lat. iſhneſs, i 
—— 2 — 


Sx'nous 


eriemæ, Fr. 0, Y L i 
* TT Tc jor. 


SE'nOTINE inns, Lat.] late in the evening. ; 
Se'nrenT, Fr. [in the firſt ſenſe, an, in the ſecond, ſerpe, It. 


in the firſt ſenſe, and ſerpiente, Sp. „Lat.] 1. A venomous 
2 2. A - = 4.07 w=.7 gang por heh» > 
4. A mofical 


inſtrument. 
SexyEXTA'R14, Lat. [with botaniſts] dragon's wort. | 


SerxrENTIGEnoUs [ /erfentigena, Lat.) ingender'd or bred of a fer- 


pent. 
Senrzxrrcenous [ /crpentiger, Lat.] bearing or ing ſerpents. 
—— — [erpentinus, Lat.] 1. Reſembling 22 — 
a ſerpent. 
'nPEXTINE Scene, 3 kind of marble ſpeckled like a ſerpent. | 
_ SunvenTiki Ferſes, are ſuch as begin and end with the ſame word; 


Creſcit amor nummi, quantum ipſa pecunia creſctt 
| Ambo edna Fr ambg. 25 
Sanranriks [with chemiſts] a worm or pipe of copper or pewter 
twiſted into a ſpiral, aſcending from the bottom of an alembic to the 


| and, in a veſlel of cold , ſerves i 
20p, and —_ water as a refrigeratory 


ſpace: Not uſed. | 
Stun, Lat. [in botany] an herb called germander or Engliſh 


treacle. 
Sz'nnareD Leaf [from /ſcrra, Lat. a ſaw ; with botaniſts] an in- 
dented leaf, or that which is ſnipp d about the edges into ſeveral acute 
reſembling the teeth of a ſaw, as in dog's 


ERRA'TION [from ſerra, Lat. a faw] formation in the ſhape of a 


Senna'TuM [from ſrra, Lat.] indenture like the teeth of a ſaw. 
SerraA'TULA, Lat. {in botany} the herb ſaw-wort. 

Serxra'Tus Major Anticus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from 
the root or whole baſis of the ſcapula, which is inſerted into the ſeven 
true ribs, and into the firſt of the falſe ones, by ſo many diſtin por- 

tions, repreſenting the teeth of a faw. 
 _ SurnRaTVUs Miner Antices, Lat. (in anatomy] a muſcle which ariſes 


© 


and, aſcending obliquely, is inſerted fleſhy into the proceſſus coracoides 
of the — which 3 forward. 


the three 
at the gth, 10th, 1 1th, and 12th ribs. 
 GunnaTvus Inferior Poſlicus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the cheſt, 
which ariſes by a broad tendon from the three 1nterior ſpines of the ver- 
r by Gur Ina 
y. þ are in y 
into the four laſt _ , N 


Sz'nrIED ( ſerre, Fr.] cloſely joined or ſtanding cloſe together, as 
ſoldiers in order. 1 4 my 


SexT1'LLa Campana, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb melilot or cla- 


vers. 
Se'nvaBLE [ ſervabilis, Lat.] that may be kept or preſerved. 
Sr'avanT ¶ ſerv, Lat. ſervantr, Fr. a woman ſervant ; ſervo, ſerva, 
It. male and female ; /eriente, Sp. in general, fierwo, fierva, male and 
| female} 1. One who ſerves or attends another. 2. One in a late of 
ſubjection. This ſenſe is unuſual. 3. A word of civility uſed to ſupe- 


0 9 & 


To Stave, verb neuf. 1. To be a ſervant or ſlave. 2. To be in ſub- 
. 3. To attend, to wait. 4. To act in war. 5. To produce 
the end defired. 6. To ſuit, to be convenient. 7. To conduce, to be 
of ſervice. 8. To officiate, to miniſter. 

To Serve « Battery {in military affairs] is to ſee that the guns play 


well. 

To Saavt @ Rope [a ſea phraſe] is to roll ſpun yarn, canvas, or the 
like upon it, to prevent it from fretting or Sang, 

Se'rveTISTs, the diſciples and followers of Michael Servet, who, be- 
ing an antitrinitarian, was burnt at Geneva, 1553, with the a b 

Jobn Caluin, Beza, and the main body of the S9] ã .- Canton churches. 
$0 little were our frft reformer: acquainted with the doctrine of Chriftian 

? IxeuisITION, Diuk Kir, and CELIcoli com Sce 


_—_ See y 
alſo Rx roau D ſor Rxrorvarios] and blot out the word, Primi- 


Sravice, Fr. [ ferwizio, It. ſervicio, Sp. of ſeruitium, Lat.) 1. The 
ſtate or condition of a ſervant. 2. Hey Se trop duty to a 
3. Profeſſion of reſpett. 4. Obedience, ſubmiſſion. 5. Ac- 


— carp, any. © 


office. 6. Employment, buſineſs. 7. Military 


7 uty. 
A military archierement. 9. Purpoſe, uſe. 10. Uſeful office, advan- 
e. 11. Favour, To thee a woman's ſervices are due. Shakeſpeare. 


17. Public office of devotion. 13. Office or good turn. 14. Courſe or 


ſerpent. 2. Wind- 


ſuperior of the back, and hath a jagged termination at the 


_ exhibit, to diſplay, to propoſe; with /efvre. 


8 E T 


— ſerved up at a table. 1;. The name of a tres 


SE RVICEABLE | ferviable, Fr. and, in the firſt ſenſe, /er:ceable} 1. 
ble of doing ſervice. 2. Profitable, uſctul. 
E'RVICEABLENESS, —— of doing ſervice, c. 


SE'RVICEABLY, officioully. 
[of ſervilis, Lat.] 1. Of, or pertaining to 


SE'RVILE, Fr. It. and Sp. 
a ſervant or + laviſh, mean, baſe, vile. 2. Fawning, cringing. 


SE'RVILELY, laviſhly, meanly, pitifully. ; | 
SERVILENESS, Or SERV LITY [ /ervilitas, Lat.] mean-ſpiritedneſs, a 


or . 

Se'xvixc-Mer, a menial ſervant. 

Se'xviTEs, an order of religious, denominated from their 
tachment to the ſervice of the virgin Mary. 

Se avirox [er witeur, Fr.] 1. A ſerving man, a waiter upon 
tman or lacquey. 2. [In an univerſty] a ſcholar who attends or 
** upon another for his maintenance. 

E'RVvITORS of Bills [in the court of king's bench] officers under the 
marſhal, who are ſent = with bills & — perſons to 
* court; now tip-flaffs. | 

E'RVITUDE, Fr. | fervitu, It. of ſervitud:, Lat. . The „ 
condition of a oe — . 2. — — aye e 


peculiar at- 


ys 4 N . —_ parts that ſeparates from milk. 
2. phy ſic] a thin, tran t. watery liquor, ſomewhat ſalti 
which makes a * in the mak of b gh _ 


SzSA40'1DEa Offa, Lat: [in anatomy] ſcveral very ſmall bones 
ced between the joints of the fin to fortify them, and prevent 
being diſlocated, to the number of 16, 20, or more. 

— Lat. as much and half as much. | 

E'sQU1 Duplicate Ratio [in geometry, Sc.] is waen, of two terms, 
the greater contains the leſs BS wi half another over, «fa and 20, 


their 


SESQUIA'LTERAL Ratio, or SESQUIALTER at. Proportion [with geo- 
metricians, c.] is a ratio between two lines, two numbers, &:. where 


— — contains the other once, with the addition of an half, as 6 
9. | 
Se Propertion [in muſic] a triple meaſure of three notes 


UILALTERAL 
or — notes of common time. 

Ses rox us [in muſic] a concord reſulting from the ſound of 
two rings, whoſe vibrations, in equal times, are to each other in the 
ratio of five to ſix. X p 

SESQU1I'Ptpat., or Sssguirzoa Lax [V. 
a — a half. Thy UA hes 

SESQUITE'RTIAN Proportion [in mathematics] is when one number 
contains another once, and and a tiurd part of it more, as 6, 8, 12, 10. 
21, 28. 

Sess [for ifs ceſs, or cenſe] rate, tax, ceſs charged. 

Se's$1L1s, Lat. [with phyſicians] a name given to a low flat tamar, 
or thoſe eruptions in the ſmall pox, when they do not riſe well, and are 
indented at the top. | 

Se sstox, Fr. and Sp. ene, It. of , Lat.] 1. A fitting g. 
meeting of a council, aſſizes, Sc. 2. The ſpace during which an di- 
ſembly fits, without intermiſſion or receſs. 3. [In law} the fittias, of 
juſtices in court, upon commiſſions. 

SexS10N of Parliament, the time from their firſt ſitting, till they arc ci - 
ther prorogued or diſſol ved. | | > 

Quarter Sessions, or General Se5510xs5, the aſſizes that are held four 
times a year in all the counties in England, to determine cauſes, either 
civil or criminal. 1 | 

Petiy- Sxssioxs, or Statute-SEs5108s, are ſeſſions kept by the high 
conſtable of every hundred, for the placing and ordering of ſervants, Sc. 

SesTE'rTIUM [with the Romans] a tum of about 81. 18. and 5d. 
halfpenny Engliſh. | 

— [with the Romans} a coin in value about ſeven far- 

. aghi | 

o SET, verb af. pret. I ſat, part. pail. I am ſet [rexxan, Sax. 
ſatja, Su. ſetten, Du. 1 1 Ger. ſetzen, H. n, 1. 2 lay, or 
3. To make 


place. 2. To put into any condition, ſtate, or poſture. 3. 
1 ſome rule. + 
o 


, Lat] in length 


motionleſs, to fix immoveably. 4. Io fix, to ſtate by 
To regulate, to adjuſt. 6. To adapt to notes, to ſet to muſic. 7. 
plant, not ſow. 8. To interſperſe, to mark with any thing. And wings 
were ſer with eyes. Milton. g. To reduce from a fractured or diſlocated 
ſtate. 10. To fix the affeQtion, to determine the reſolution. 1 
ine, to ſettle. 12. To eſtabliſh, to appoint, to fix. 13. To 
14. To value, to eſteem, 
15. To itake at play. 16. Lo offer a wager at dice to another. 
17. To fix in metal. 18. To embar- 


to rate. 
Who /ets me elſe ? Si ateſpeare. 


ras, to diſtreſs, to perplex. How hard they are ez in this particular? 


Addiſen. 19. To apply to ſomething. Thou %% to write. Dryden. 
20. To fix the eyes. I will /t mine eg es upon them for good. Feremiab. 
21. To offer for a price. Setterh his own ioul to ſale. Ecciqſ. 22. To 
place in order, to frame. And ready to /et together. Bacovw. 23. To 
tation, to place. 24. To oppoſe. 25. To bring to a fine edge. 26. 
To ſet about ; to apply to. 27. To {et again/t; to place in a place of 


enmity or oppoſition. 28. Ts ſt ag; to oppoſe. 2 To ſet apart ; 


to neglect for a ſeaſon. 30. Toſet aſide; to omit for a 31. To 
ſet afide; to rejeft. 32. To jet afide ; to abroge, to annul. 33. To ſet 


by ; to regard, to eſteem. 34. To fer by; to reject or omit for the preſent. 
35. To ſet down ; to mention, to relate in writing. 36. To ſet down; 
to regiiler. 37. To /et down; to fix on, to reſolve. 38. To Jet down; 
to fix, to eſtabliſh. 39. 70 ſet forth; to publiſh, to promulgate. 40. 
To ſet forth; to raiſe, to ſend out. 41. To jet forth ; to diſplay, to ex- 
plain. 42. Toſet forth; to arrange, to place in order. 43. To je! f571% ; 
to ſhew, to exhibit. 44. To /et forward; to advance, to promote. 45- 
To ſet in; to put in a way to begin. 46. To jet off; to decorate. 47. 
To jet en; to animate, to inſtigate. 48. To /et on; to attack. to aflault. 
40. To ſet on; to employ as in a taſk. 50. To for owt; to aſſign, 
to allot. 51. To ſet cut; to publiſh. 52. To {et cut; to mark by 
boundaries. 53. 70 ſet «ut; to adorn, to embelliſh. 54. Jeet cut, to 
raiſe, to equip. 55. To ſet aut; to ſhow, to diſplay, to recommend. 56. 
To ſet cut ; to ſhew, to prove. 57. To/et up; to cfablith newly. Cha- 
rity lately er ap. Atterbury. 58. To jet ap; to build, to crect. 59. To 
fet up; to raiſe, to exalt, to put in power. 60. To ſet wp; ro place in 
view. G61. Toſet up; to reſt, to ſtay a time to recruit. 62. /o jet up; 
to raiſe by the voice. 63. To /er up; to advance, to propoſe to reception. 
64. To ſet up; to raiſe to a ſutficient fortune. : 

To Ser, verb neut. 1. To fink below the horizon, as the ſun in the 
evening. 2. To be extioguithed 0: darkened z. To be fed hard 


ts. I'S: : 


SEX 


Mateſt the teeth to t hard one againſt another. Pacer. 4. To adapt 
mic to words. 5. To become not uid. Bt. 6. 10 begin a jour- 
rev. 7. To go or paſs. The faithlefs pirate ſoon will /ee to ſea, Den- 
. $. To catch birds with a dog that ſets them. 9. To plant, in 
contradiſ inction to ſow. 10. To apply to one's ſelf. If he /-rs indu- 
ſtriouſl, and lincerely to perform the commands of Chriſt. Hammon#. 

Str, Pert. a. regular, made in * of ſome former rule. 

Sr . [trom the verb] 1. A number of things ſuited to each 
other. A new fot of remaiks. Allan. 2. Any thing not fown, but 
put in g fare of zrowth into the ground. 3. The apparent fall of the 
tun, ©. below the horizon. 4. A wager at dice. 5. A e. 

$1 41445, Certain heretics who held that Cain and Abel were crea- 
ted by two angels; and that, Abel being killed, the ſupreme power 
would have Seth made as a pure original 3 and alſo ſev other hete- 
rodox nouns. 

SETACEOUS [ ſetaceus, Lat.] briſtly, or full of briſtles. 

Sr, a large long feat with a back to it. 

Si 'rox [ ſetaceum, Lat.] a ſort of iſſue in the neck, Tc. | 

S:TTER. 1. One who ſets. 2. [With fowlers] a ſetting dog to 
catch towls. 3. The follower of a bailiff, &c. who ſets or watches for 
perſons to be arreſted. 


SE'TTER-WORT, an 1 of helebore. VE 
kn: Deg, a dog trained up for ſpringing partridges, pheaſants, 


has its limb divided into 60 degrees. 


0. 
Se'TT1xG [in aſtronomy] is the occultation of a far or planet, or its 


finking below the horizon. | 

Acronical Sr TTIx d, is when a ſtar ſets when the ſun riſes. 

Coſmical SETTING, is when the ſtar ſets with the fun. 

Heliacal StzTTING, is when a ſtar is immerged and hid in the ſun's 
1. 

To S:'TTLE [prob. of perl, a bench, or perran, Sax. to ſit] 1. To 

lace in any certain ſtate, after a time of fluctuation or diſturbance. 2. 

o fix in any way of life. 3. To fix in any place. 4. To eſtabliſh, to 
confirm. 5. To determine, to confirm, to free from ambiguity. 6. 
To fix, to make certain or unchangeable. 7. To make clote or com- 
pact. 8. To affect ſo as the impurities fink to the bottom. g. To 
compoſe, to put into a ſtate of calmneſs. AE 
| ToSETtTLE, verb neut. 1. To ſubſide, to fink to the bottom. 2. To 
fix one's ſelf, to eſtabliſh a reſidence. 3. 'To chuſe a method of life. 
4. To become fixcd fo as not to change. 5. To reſt, torepoſe. 6. To 
grow calm. 7. To make a juinture for a wiſe. 8. To fink, as new 
buildings generally do. 3 Z 
| Se'rTLE [of perl, Sax.] a fort of ſeat or bench ſeated or fixed in a 
hahitation ; a wooden bench or ſeat with a back to it. | 

SETTLE, a market town of the Eaſt-riding of Yoikſhire, ſituated on 
the Ribble, 200 miles from London. | 
__ Se'TTLEMExT [of perl, Sax.) 1. A fixed place of abode. 2. A ſet- 
tled revenue or maintenance. 3. What finks to the bottom of liquors, 
ſubſidence. 4. A jointure granted to a wife. 
roving for a domeſtic and folitary life. 

Se YTLEDNEss, a fixcdneſs, or being ſettled in place, mind, Sc. 
SeT-IWall, an herb. | = 
 Se'vrx [peopan, Sax. ſcoen, Du. ſoven, L. Ger. fieben, H. Ger. 
45 Fr. eite, It. fete, Sp. ſeptem, Lat.] four and three, one more than 


Se vrx- rol b, adj. [of reopon- peald, Sax. ] ſeven times as much. 
SzvkN-roln, adv. ſeven times. | 
Se'vix-rxicuT, a week. | 
Se'veExOKE, a market-town of Kent, near the river Darent, 23 miles 
from London. Rs 77 ge | 
- [of ſeven and ſcore} ſeven times twenty, one hundred 
orty. | 
SEvexTE'Ex [peoponeme, Sax. ] ſeven and ten. 
SevexTEE'NTH, the ſeventh after the tenth, the ordinal of ſeventcen. 
Se'vexNTH, 1. The ordinal of ſeven, the firſt after the fixth. 2. Con- 
taining one in ſeven. 
SEVENTHLY, in the ſeventh place; an ordinal adverb. | 
SE'VEXNTIETH, the ordinal of ſeventy, the tenth ſeven times repeated. 
Se'vexTY [peofonrtic, Sax.] ſeven times ten. 


ToSe'ver [| ſeverare, * to part aſunder, to ſingle. 8 | 

S:'veRat. adv. [prob. of ſeverare, Lat.] 1. Many, divers, ſundry. 
2. Different, diſtinct, unlike. 3. Particular, fingle. 4. Diſtinct, ap- 
propriate. | | | 

SEVERAL, abſt. 1. A ſtate of ſeparation or partition. 2. Each par- 
ticular fingly = 3- Any incloſed or ſeparate place. 4. Incloſed 
ground. | PET 5 | 


SE VERALLY, aſunder, ſeperately. DOES Ga 
Stur Kal [from ſeveral] ſtate of ſeparation from the reſt. | 

Seve'Re, Fr. | ſewers, It. and Sp. of /everas, Lat.] 1. Rough, ſtern, 
ſharp, harſh, crabbed. 2. Cruel, inexorable. 3. Rigid, * by 
ſtrict rules. 4. Sober, ſedate. 5. Painful, afflictive. 6. C conciie, 
not lu curiant. | 

Seve'rkELY, 1. Roughly, harſhly, cruelly. 2. Painfully. 

SE'VER1aNs {ſo called of Severus biſhop of Antioch] heretics who 
condemned marriage and the eating of fleſh. 

Seve'riTY | ſeverite, By. ſeverita, It. ſeveridad, Sp. of ſeweritas, Lat.] 
1. Roughneſs, ſternneſs. 
want of indulgence. 

Sew, a cow when her milk is gone. | 

To Sew [riepen, Sax.] 1. To ſtitch or work with a needle. 2. To 
drain or empty a pond. | | 

Se'wer [of/cuzer, Fr.] 1. An officer who comes in before the meat to 
the table of a king or a nobleman, and places it. 2. A under- 
| — conveyance of water, ſuillage, and filth, 3. One that 

rves | 


Commiſſioners of the Stwxs, perſons appointed by act of parliament 
to ſee that canals, ditches, drains, and — Tr be kept and 
maintained in good order. 

Sr Wer {of ev], Lat.] the kidney-fat of beaſts. | 

Sex [ /exe, Fr. fefſs, It. ſexo, Sp. of /exas, Lat.) 1. The different form 
or nature of male and female, which diſtinguiſhes one from another. 2. 
Wontankind ; by way of emphaſis. 

Stxact'rary | ſexagenarizs, Lat.] of or pertaining to the number 
60. 
SEXAGENARY, or SEXAGESIMAL Arithmetic, is that which proceeds 


5. The act of quitting a 


2. Harſhneſs, gravity, ſtrictneſs, cruelty, 


p 


SHA 


by 69's, a+ the diviſion of circles, &c. into 60 the degrees 
* Co minutes, 2 every minute into Go — 8 
EXAGESARY Tables [in aſtronomy] are tables of proporticna! 
ſhewing the product of twp ſexagrnary's, or ſexogena's, which — 
8 or the Ra * two that are to be divided. 
EXAGE SIMa, Lat. [i. e. the 6cth] fo called, as being abou 
Gay before Eaft:r, the ſecond hers, before Lent. ee 
X- n⁰,J—ü,⁵, are frafiions whoſe denominators proceed in a ſex+. 
gecuple proportion, i. . the firſt minute = to 2, 2 2 
third „„ , and ſoon. 

x- Angie [with geometricians] having ſix angles. 
SFXE NNIAL [ ſexennalis, Lat.] that is of fix years duration 7 
uation, or which is done every fix years. : 1 

SE x TAN { /izatn, Fr.] a ſtanza, a ſtaff containing fix verſes. 
SEXTANT | /extans, Lat.] 1. The fixth part of a circle, or an arch 
comprehending Co degrees. 2. An inſtrument uſed as a quadrant, that 
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SE'XTILE, Fr. [ j-xtilis, Lat.] an aſtronomical aſpect, w 
ncts are Cviftint Go — or * ſixth part of — Ow 
SEXTON [ /ocri#o, Lat. ſacriſtair, Fr.] 2 facrittan or church · officer 
who takes care of the veſſels, veſtments, c. which appertain to the 
church; and is to ailit the church-wardens, miniſter, Sc. at church 
Sx'xroxsutr [from exten] the office of a ſexton. ; 

Se xxx {the ſame as /acr:;/p] a veſtry. 

SEXTU'PLE | /extupius, Lat.] fix fold, or fix times as much. 

To Shar, to play mean tricks. 
| A'BBINE>S, r 2 of habit, paultrinefs. 
Suan prob. q. d. ca, ic. like a ſcabbed theep ragged, 1 

ly habited, — 5 3 a had word. a 5 n 

To Suacxr (of peacul, Sax. a fetter] to chain, to fetter, to link. 

Sus caftHs [y cacul, Sax. ] fetters to put on felons and other malefac. 

tors in priſon. | 

Su au [ ſckade, Dan.] a fiſh. 

SHADE [ycade, Sax. ſthabutuc, 


Du. ſcharten, Ger.) 1. The cloud. 


or opacity made by interception of the light. 2. Darkneſs, obſcurit;. 
3- Coolneſs made by interception of . An o — 
properly a wood or grove by which the light is excluded. 5. Screen 


cauſing an excluſion of light or heat; umbrage. 6. Protection, ſhelter. 
7. The ts of a picture not brightly coloured. 8. A colour, gradation 
of light. 9. The figure formed on any ſurface, correſponding to the 
body by which the light is intercepted. 10. The foul ſeparated from 
the body. A fairer ſpirit, or more welcome fade. Tickle. 

To Snap, <ecrb acz. [from the noun} 1. Io overſpread with opacity. 
2. To cover from the light or heat. 3. To ſhelter, to hide. 4. To 
protect. to ſcreen. 5. Io mark with different gradations of colours. 
6. To paint in obſcure colours. | 5 
— [of cadepiq mixe, Sax. ] the affording a ſhade, or being 

v. 

Su ˖,,ö [pceade, or pceabupe, Sax. ſchaduwe, Du. ſchatten, Ger. 
probably of - Gr. according to Minſhew] 1. The re 
waich is made by any thing interpoſed between the ſun, or a light, and 
any ſolid body. 2. Opacity, darkneſs, ſhade. 3. Shelter made by any 
thing that intercepts light, heat, or the influence of the air. 4. Obſcure 
place. 5. Dark of a picture. 6. A ghoſt, a ſpirit, a ſhade. Hence, 
terrible fhadow ! Shakeſpeare. 7. An imperſect faint r tation. We 
perceive a deu of his divine countenance. Raleigh. 8. Type, myſ- 
tical repreſentation, . l le companion. 10. Protection, ſhel- 
ter, favour. Keep me under the fbadoww of thy wings. P/alms. 

To Sta'pow [prceavepan, Sax. ſchaduwen, Du. beſchatcen, Ger.] 1. 
To intercept the lightneſs or brightneſs of the ſun, or any other lumi- 
nous body. 2. To ſkreen or cover. 3. To mark with various grada- 
tions of colour. 4. To conceal under cover, to hide. 5. To paint in 
22 colours. 6. To repreſent imperſectiy. 7. To repreſent typi- 

ly. | | 
Su a boο]ů˖X [from ſhadow] 1. Full of ſhade, gloomy. 2. Not bri 
ly, luminous. 3. Typical, faintly repreſentative. 4. Not real, unſub- 
_ 5. Dark, opaque. Dim night her fad:xcy cloud withdraws. 

ton. 

SHa'dy 1 
SHAFT Fx, Sax.] 1. An arrow. 2. Any thing — as the 
body of a — the ſpire of a church - ſteeple. df Schaft, Du. which 
Fr. Junius derives from ozezlu, Gr. to dig] a hole like a well, which 
miners make to free the works from the ſprings that are in them. 

SHA'FTSBURY, Or SHA'FTON, a borough-town of Dorſetſhire, 103 
miles from London. It gives title of earl to the noble family of Cooper, 
and ſends two members to parliament. 8 | 

S44'GGED, or SHa'coy [pceaczud, Sax.] 1. Hairy, having rough 
hair. 2. Rough, ru 2 ee I 

SHa'GGEDNEss, the having long, rough hair. 1 * 

SHA'GREEN [chagrin, Fr.] out of humour, vexed; alſo a fort of 
ined leather; as, a agree watch-caſe, &c. 

To SHAKE, verb act. pret. ſhock, part. paf. ſhaken, or ſhook [pcea- 
can, Sax. thecken, Du.] 1. To put into a vibrating motion, to move 
backwards and forwards with quick returns. 2. To make to totter, or 
tremble. 3. To throw down, to drive off. Shake off the duſt from 
your feet. Sr. Matthew. 4. To depreſs, to make afrald. 5. To ale 
eff ; to free from, to diveſt of. 

with a motion. 


To Suaxk, verb neut. 1. To be agi 
2. To totter. 3. To tremble, to be u to keep the body ſtill. 4. To 
be in terror, to be deprived of firmneſs. 
SHAKE. 1. Concuition or agitation. 2. Vibratory motion. 3. Mo- 
tion given and received. | 
SHA'KER a 9, the or Gong an ſhakes. FRA 
SHALL, irr. def. verb, havi y the preſent imperfeci 
tenſes [pceacan, Sax. —— Sp.] the ſign of the future tenſe. 
SHALLO'oN, a flight woollen ſtuff. 


affording a ſhade or covert. 


Sn LLor [chalope, Fr. chalupa, Sp.] 2 , a ſmall light veſſel, 
having only _ main fail, and fore-maſt lug ſails, to hale up 
and let down upon occaſion. i 

Sus LLow, adj. [ſome derive it of /ow eau, 2 a place, of which. 
for want of depth of water, the bottom may be ſeen] 1. Not deep. 2. 


Not penetrating, dull, empty. 


. Ignorant, ſupine, dry. 
SHAa'LLOW, aH. a flat or 


in the ſea or a river. 


Sua'LLOw-BRAINED [of Saru and braized } fooliſh, futile, trifling, 


SHA'L- 


SH A 


Sus“, 1. With no great depth. 2. Simply, foolifily. 
$::a'LLOw x155, want of depth of water, jud ment. S 


Suat, or SHawa [gebaime, Ger.) a muſic: inftrumcut, a kind of 
a pſaltery. ; 
Sugar, ſecond perſon of f. 


To Sram { jommi, Wel. to cheat; 1. To trick, to chent. 2. To 
ob:trude by fraud or folly. 

Su au, abu. [from the verb] fraud, trick, deluſion, falſe pretence, 
impoſture. 

Suan, ad. falſe, counterfeit, pretended. 

SHamaDe [chamad:, Fr.] a beat of drum for a parlev. 

Su sun, Es [prob. of pceamox, Sax. or of /canugicure, It. a butche- 
ry, unleis you had rather take it from ſchacmei, Du. a table or ftall, 4. 4. 
a ſta l to lay fleſh upon] a place where butchers attend to ſell meat. 

Sua MBLING, moving aukwardly and irregularly. Du. 

Su aut [ſcame, Sax. cham, Su. ſchacmte, Du. (charm, Ger. ] 1. An 
uneaſineſs of mind, from a conſciouſneſs of having done tometniug tend- 
ing to the loſs of reputution. 2. Reproach. 3. Iono:niny, diſgrace. 

To Snaut, verb ad. [ſcanuan, Sax. ghamme, Dan. ſchamen, Du. 
and Cer. ] 1. To make aſhamed. 2. Lo diſgrace. | 

To Samet, verb nent. to be aſhamed. 

Syuamera'cep [of me and face) modeſt, baſhful. 

SHAMEFA'CEDLY, adv, [from amefucra] modellly, baſhfully. 

SAMET CEDYESs [from Wamefaced) baſbfulne!s, modeſty, timidity. 

Su MEFUL [ycame-pull, Sax. | ſcandalous, ditgracetul, Sc. 

SHa MEFULLY, adv. { from fi] diſgracetulls, ipnominiouſly, in- 
famouſly, reproachfully. 

Sta"MELzss ſcam-· le ar. Sax.] immodeſt. ig pudent. Sec Loveress. 

St MiELESLY [from fame] iin; udently, audaciouſly, without 
ſhame. | | 
SHA MELES5NESs, immodeſty, impudence. 

Su us chars, Fr.] a Kind of wild goat. Sce Canons. 
Sax [ſcanca, Sax.) 1. The middle joint of the leg. 2. The flalk 
of a plant, the fem of a candlellick, and ſeveral other utentils. 

SHAXK of an Anchcr, the beam or longeſt part of it. | 

SH & ER {chancre, Fr. of cancer, Lat.] a venzreal fore or botch in the 
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To Sure, pret. ſhaped, part. prſ. ſhaped, fliapen {ſ{cippan, Sax. 
ſcheppen. Bu. J i. ro _— to mould with — to 1 — 
2. To caſt, to regulate, to adjuſt. 3. lo image, to couccive. 4. To 
make, to create. 

Snare [from the verb]! 1. Form, external appearance. 2. Make 
of the trunk of the body. 3. Being, as moulded into mape. 4. Idea. 

It is now uſed in converſation for wanncy. 

Sna'PELEss [of ſceapleas, Sax. ] without ſhape, deformed. 

Sna'PELixess [from ſhapely) beauty, or proportion of torm. 

Sna'etLY [from Hape] jymmetical, well formed. 

Saa'yESMITH [of ape and ſnitb] one who undertakes to improve 
the ſhape ; a burleſque word. 

Suan [(chrard, Du.] 1. A broken 
en veſſel: 2. A plant. 3. A ſort of fiſt. | 

To Suat, verb af. {{cipan, Sax.) 1. To divide, to portion out. 
2. To partake with others. 3. {Scear, Sax.] to cut, to ſeparate, to 


To Share, verb neut. to have — to * a Cividend. 1 

Su ank, 1. A part or portion, eſpecially o s on board of a ſhip, 
which belong 1 by — [Sceap, Sax.] 2 
blade of the plow that cuts the ground. 

Sha"regoxt [of fare and bone] the os pubis, the bone that divides 
the trunk from the limbs. 

Sua'xtr [from fare] 1. One who divides or portions out to others. 
2. A partaker, one who participates with others. | 

Shark [prob. of ſceanan, Sax. to cut in pieces, or of chercher, Fr. 
to ſeek] 1. The moſt ravenous of fiſhes, a kind of ſea-wolf, who, as 
It is reported, if it catch a man in the water, will chop him in two at 
one bite. 2. A ſharping fellow, who lives by taking perſous at a diſ- 
advantage, and tricking aud cheating them. 3. Trick, fraud, petty 
Tapinc. 

Ts Stark [prob. of e/croquer, Fr. ſcroccare, It.] 1. To play the pet- 
ty thick. 2. To cheat, to trick. | 
Sur, adj. ¶ſce unp. Sax. gharp, Dan. and Su. ſcherpe, Du. ſcharf, 
Ger.] 1. Keen, piercing. 2. Shrill. 3. Severe, biting, nipping. 4. 
Quick, ſubtle, witty, ingenious. 5. Quick, as of ſight or hearing. 
6. Acid, ſour without aftringency. 7. Severe, harſh, ſarcaſtic. 8. 
Eager, hungry, kcen upon a queſt. 9. Painful, aſflictive. 10. Fierce, 
ardent, \fiery. 11. Attentive, vigilant. 12. Emaciated, lean. Hi: 
viſage drawn he felt to {arp and ſpare. Milton. | 

Snare, uh. {from the adjcGive] 1. A ſharp or acute ſound. 2. A 
pointed weapon, a ſmzll ſword, a rapicr. 3. [In muſic} a kind of ar- 
tzficial note or character. | | 

To Snare, verb ad. [from the noun] to make keen. 

To Suare, verb neut. to play thieviſh tricks | 

To Sna't yen [ſceappan, Sax. ſchrrpen, Du. schartten, Ger ] 1. To 
make ſharp, to edge, to point. 2. To make quick, ingenious or acute. 


3. To make quicker of ſenſe. Ihe air uren his viſual ray. 1 


ton. 4. To make eager or hungry. 5. To make kercc or angry. 6. 

To make biting or ſarcaſtic. 7. To make leſs flat, or more piercing to 

the ears. 8. To make acid. | 
SHARPER — Gary] a tricking fellow, a petty thief. 


S1a'reLY [ſceapplic, Sax.] 1. After a ſharp manner, imartly, wit- 
tily. 2. Keenly, vigorouſly. 3. Afflictively, painfully. 4. With 


1 — ſceanpneſſe, Sax. ] keenneſs, Cc. | 

Su aur SIGHTED [of iceapp and zeſihde, Sax.) having a quick and 

ing fight. 

Sn'ary-wiTTED [of ſceapp and pre, Sax.) very witty, ſagacious. 

To Sua'TTER, verb a2. {ome Gerive i; of gcyerteren, Du.] to thake 
or break to pieces, to endammage, to impair. 

To SHATTER, wrrb neut. to be broken. 

Sna'TTER. ſub/t. [from the verb] one of the parts into which any 
thing is broken. 

SHATTER-BRA'INED, Or SHA'TTER-PATED, ſcarce comfos mentis, 
crazy-headed, hare-brained, confuſed, acting without thonght, Sc. 

Suarez [from fatter] diſunited, not compact, looſe of tex- 
ture. 


piece of tile, or ſome other carth- 


over-baſhfulneſs, hmpleneſ., Tc. 
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To Suavr, ſycearan, Sax. Warn. Sv. ic“ aden, Du.] 1. Io erg 
or pare. 2. To trim ou bath, 3. To cut off the hair with arazcuc, 4 
— cut in thin theres. 5. lo ſtrip. to oppreſs by extortion, to pil- 
Ag. 

Nuavttxg, one that has his head ſhaved, as n:onks, Oc. 

Jiang. 1. A man who practifes the art of ſhaving. 2. A man 
cloſely ati entive to his own intereſt. 3. A robber, a p' underer. 

Sua"vixG {from fate} any thin flice pared off from any body. 

SH Aw { pcua, Sax. ſchawe, Du.] a = a {mail wood. 

SH \'W-FOWL, an artificial towl, made by towlers on purpoſe to ſhoa9t 
at. ; | 
Suauns'x pf [among the Perſians] a great officer, a vicecoy. 
SHAW, a muſical inſtrument, a fort of plaltery. 

Suk, pronoun, in the oblique cates her fu. Gott. peo, Hax. the, old 
Eng.] 1. The female pronoun demonſtrative, the w omar, the woman 
betore mentioned. 2. The female. not the male. 

duk ar [peeap, Sax. J 1. A bundle of corn upon the haulin. 2. Au 
bundle or collection held together. Ihe fear of arrows. Dry ek. 

To Sura, pret, ſhore, or theared, pare. 24. thum { yoepun, 54x. 
ſcherren, Du. and Ger.] to Hip or cut off with tucirs, O 

Sur ann [peeand, Sas. J a fragment. 

Suk [pCceama man, Sax. ] a theater. | 

Sz ats [tceanas, Sax. ] 1. A tort of large (e'83rs {or cutting, chip 
ping, Sc. 2. The denomination of the ave of there, z. Mun 
lailors} two maſts, vards or poles tet up and ge words cach other aloft - - 
near the top; the uſe of them is to tv in or inke uta ma 

SHEERING ſin the woullen manutuciare| bs UE cutting with Hite 
ſheers the tw O long and ſuperfluous nap or thay on Hothe, fins, © -, 

SusaTs [ecoates, Fr. ſchaten, Dy. 5.4 (e.! 10, 
clews of the fails, winch ferve in ali the wwe: ten, to n.. op rowny of 
the clew of the tail; but in top-taiks ten are ute to hole lane, 7c. 5 
draw the fail cloſe to the vard-arms ; ale these pranks winder wot 
which come along the thip's run, and arc cloted nts the fern. pak, 

S4zZaT-tnchor [in a up] the lurgeſt anckor. | 

Sutar-Cable fot a ſhip! the largett or principal cable. 

Saut Arn [peeath, Sax ] che caſe of an, tag, the feabburd of 4 
weapon. 

To Sur ADE ſpeeatinn, Sax.) to put into n hen h. 

Io Sur rut @ Ship, is ts Cate tun: part of her „uli tat i- to *. 
der water, un ſomething t Hinder che worms rein cat ine TRL 
planks; then nailins on d brad or plonks of wood, 

SHEATH-WI' X*2ED {Of //eat9 ana 4g | having hard cafes leu as 
folded over the wing. 

Surs“rux [tom Kea] forming a ſheath. | 

Sue [. 4. a ſhade} a pent-houte or ſhelter made of boards. 

To du verb act, (of ce adan, Sax. ſchuiten, Ger. ] 1. To ſpill, 
to pour cut. 2. to ſcatter, to let fall. | 

To Surb, verb neat. to let (all its parts. | 

SHE EDER (from he] a ſpiller, one who ſheds. A Hedaer of blood. 
Exetel. 

SHEEN, Or SHEE'NY, adj. [this was probably only the old pronun.- 
ciation of irc} bright. glittering, ſhowy. Oblolete. | 

SHEEN, ſub/?. [from the adj. | brightneis, ſplendor. Milton. 

Suk [yceap. Sax. ſchaep, Du. and L. Ger. ſchaaf, H. Ger.] 1. An 
animal that affords mankind both food aud clothing. 2. A contemp- 
tuous name for a filly fellow. 

To Surz'v- ni {of cep and Bite] 1. To bite ſheep, as a dog. 2 
To uſe petty thefts. | 

SHEE'P BITER, a petty thief. 

SHEt PI5H, taint-hearted like a ſheep, over 
ſimple, filly. 


, 


SHEE P-COTE 


„ 


* 
U. nit tee eite 


baſtiful, ſoſt- headed, 
[peeap-co-*, Sax. or SHEEP-FOLD, pceap-palpe, Sax 


a place to put theep in. 


Sizr'P-y00r {peeap-hoce, Sax. } a ſhephe:t!'s aff or crook. 
Snrrrisuuv, imply, thiy, S. 
Susk'rieuxkss [of poeap and hehe Fp, es,] faint-henrteducſ 

Surr'r-M As TER [of Zerp and mojler} an owner of ſheep. 

SHEF'P-SHEARING {of fp and /rear } de time of hearing fheep 

SHEEP-WALK [of Prep and walk) paid tor theep, 

SHEER, adj. [peype, Sax.] pure, clear, unmixcd. 

Sure, adv. clean, quick, at once. 1 8 

Lo Sitter. See lo Sura. 

To Sur x off, tofteal a. ax. 7 . 
Sue {jcere, or pecar*, Six. ] 1. A large linen cloth to lay upon 
the bed. 2. [In a ſhip] a „ the atter ciew of a ſail. 3. As 
much paper as is made in one body. 4. Any thing expanded. | 

To Sutter 1. To furnith with ſheets. 2. To cnfold in a ſheet. 3. 
To cover with a ſheet. NR 3 

She FFIELD, a market - town in the Welt riding of Yorkſhire, ſituated 
on the Non, 140 miles from London. | 

SHe'rrogD, a market-town of Bedfordſhire, 4o miles from Lon- 
don. | 
Sne'rxal, a market town of Salop, 128 miles from London. | 
 Sue*kel {7Þ2, Heb.] an ancient coin, equal to four Attic drams, ©: 
four Roman dcnarii, in value about 2 5. 6.4. ſterling. 

SHE "LUaPLE, a bird, a chafiinch. 

Sui'LDRAKE, à Water-fowl. | 

SneLr, plural Gelwes [pcyip, Sax. /caffele, It.] 1. A board f:ft-:; 
ed againlt a wall, to lay things on. 2. The till of a printing pre“ 
A heap of ſand in the ſea. 4. [With miners] that hard jurtice +: 
coat of the earth which lies under the mould, uſually abort 4 tow 


dcep. 
; r [from e,] full of hidden rocks or banks. 
SHELL [ycyl, or pceala, Sax. gkaat, Su. ſchaal, Ger. (cet, Du 
ecale, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe, ccailſe, in the ſecond] i. Ihe woody nth 
and cover of nuts and fruits. 2. Ihe cruſtaceous covering. of f, ; 
'The covering of feeds of filigiou: plants. 4. The tovering of ah vga, 
5. The outer — of a houſe. 6. [From 4 a mui a intttument 
7. The ſuperficial part. | — 
To Sul I, verb ac. [peylan, Sax. gfaati, Su theiten, Du (batch, 
Ger. ] to take off the huſk or cover. 
To SuELL, verb neut. 1. To fall off, a. broken fle. 2. 
the ſhell. | 
SHE'LL-FiSH [of fell and i fiſh inveſted with a hard covonmy , 
either teſtaceous, as oyſters, or IR, as lobt. 
11 


» Cat 


On bb 
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= rer (from ge! 1. Abounding with ſhells, 2. Conſiſting of 
ils. 
To Sur la, verb ach. 1. To receive into one's houſe. 2. To de- 
fend or protect. 3. To cover from notice. ; 
To Sii:t rin, verb uncut. 1. To take ſhelter. 2. To give ſhelter. 
Snrr.1r« [prob. of peeala, Sax. a ſhell] 1. A place of defence 
againſt ill weather. 2. Protection, ſecurity. 3. A protector, à de- 
tender. 
Si+'t.7:RER, one who ſhelters. _ | 
Sari. TERLESS, having no place of ſhelter, without refuge. 
Sz 'LvixG, flanting, 
Steruvixaxkss, the ſinking or riſing gradually like a ſhelve or ſand 
in the ſea. 
Sne'Lvy [of ſthelb, Du.] full of ſhelves or ſand leaps, as the ſea. 
o SnexD, ret. and part. paſſ. ſhent [pcendan, Sax. ſchenden, Du.] 
1. To ruin, to ſpoil, to miſchief. 2. 'To diſgrace, to degrade. 3. Io 
over-power, to cruſh. All the ſenſes are obſolete. 
Sne"PnueRD [peeapa-hypd, Sax.] 1. A keeper of ſheep. 2. One 
who tends the congregation, a paſtor. 
Sne'pnerDess [pcepa-hynber, Sax.] a woman that keeps ſheep. 
SHE'PHERD'S-NEEDLE, a plant. | 
SHE'PHERD'S-POUCH, a Common herb. 5 | 
Sne'rntrvisn {from Aeplerd] reſembling a ſhepherd, ruſtic. Sidney. 
Sur'ytRby, the work or office of a ſhepherd, Were ſkilful in e- 
prrdy. Robinſon. | 
1 — a market town of Somerſetſhire, 111 miles from 
ondon. 
P Sui'r wasn, a market-town of Devonſhire, 160 miles from Lon- 
on. | 
SnerBe'r [erbet, Fr. ſorbetto, Ital.] a Turkiſh drink; alſo the com- 


| poſition of punch before the infuſion of the brandy, &c. The word is | 


of Arabic etymology 3 farbar [or ſherbet] in that lan » ſigniſies 

ore fing/e draught, or act of drinking; and is accordingly applied not 
| * liquors in general, but in particular to what we ſfiould call a 4% 
in phy ſic. 

— the name of two market - tou ns, one in Dorſetſhire, on 
the river Panet, 118 miles from London; the other in the Weſt riding 
of Yorkſhire, at the conflux of the Wherfe and Ouſe, 176 miles from 
London. 3 

Suk RIFF ene p, Sax. 9. d. ſhire · greve] the chief officer of a 
ſhire or hl 2 — if 7 * miſtaken, with the 
Afatics ſignifies a prince or noble perſon, and is in particular applied to 
the deſcendants of Mahomet. * Sheriff ſays Golius in his Arabic lexi- 
con) ſignitics a prince, noble, and eſpecially in deſcent ; hence is it ap- 
plied to the deſcendants of Mahomet.” May not I alſo add, and to the 
prince or governor of Mecca ; who claims, if I am not miſtaken, this 
relation to the prophet. 2 

She RIFFaLTY, Sus RIFPV1C, or Sut'kFFDou, the office or juril- 
diction of a ſheriff. 

Sux xxx [of Neres, a town of Andaluſia, in Spain] a wine. 

To Snew, verb act. [pceapian, Sax. skoda, Su. akut, Dan. or of 
ſchauen, Ger. which now fignifties to behold ; whence ſchaunlatza, play- 
houſe] 1. 'Toexhibitto view. 2. To diſcover or make known. 3. To 
prove or make appear. 4. To offer, to afford. 5. To publiſh, to pro- 
claim. 6. To teach, to tell. | 

To Susw, verb neut. 1. To appear. 2. To have appearance. 

Suew [yceap, Sax. ſchuw, Du.] 1. Appearance, public fight. 2. 
Superficial appearance. 3. Oftentatious diſplay. 4. Object attracting 
notice. 5. Splendid appearance. 6. Semblance, likeneſs. 7. Spe- 
ciouſueſs. plauſibility. 8. Exhibition to view. 9. Phantoms, not rea- 
lities. 10. Repreſentative action 

Sewn, pret. and part. paſſ. of To Surw, which ſee. 

Snr'BBOLETH ITMA, Heb. 5. e. an ear of corn] a criterion by which 


the Gileadites diſtinguiſhed the Ephraimites, by their pronouncing / ſhip 


for þ : And from hence, ina fgarative uſe, the criterion of a party. 


_ [of ꝓceadan, Sax. ſcheiden, Ger. to divide] a ſhiver or ſegment. 


ener. 

SH1zLD [rcyld, Sax. gkold, Su. akioldur, Il. ſchiſt, Celt. ſchilde, 
Du. (child, Ger. ſexds, It. e/cuds, Sp.] 1. A ſort of buckler. 2. Pro- 
tection or defence. 3. One that gives protection or ſecurity. | 

To Suzi [pcylban, Sax.] 1. To cover with a ſhield. 2. To pro- 
tect or defend. 3. To keep off, to defend againit. 

To Suirr, verb neat. [ycypoan, Sax. according to Skinner] 1. To 
change place. 2. To give place to other things. 3. To change clothes, 

particularly the linen. 4. To practiſe indirect methods: 5. To find ſome 
| Pa. nay to act or live, tho” with difficulty. 6. To take ſome method 


To Sutrr, verb act. 1. To change, to alter. 2. To transfer from 
place to place. 3. To put by ſome expedient out of the way. 4. To 
change in poſition. 5. To change, as cloaths. 6. To dreſs in freſh 
cloaths. 7. To fhift off; to defer, to put off by ſome ient. 

Suter {from the verb] 1. Expedient found or uſed with difficulty. 2 
Indire& expedient, laſt recourſe, 3. Fraud, artifice, ſtratagem. 4. 
Evaſion, eluſory practice. 5. A woman's linen. | 


Snr'rTER, /ubſt. a fellow that practiſes all manner of ſhifts and cun- 


ning tricks. 
Su1'FTLEss [from ift] wanting expedients, deſtitute of means to 


live. 


Snr'Lou [cc, Heb.) a name appropriated by divines to our Lord 


and Saviour Chriſt. The main body of both Jews and gentiles are 

that the term Hilab (which occurs in Jacob's — Gen. 
c. 49. v. 10) relates to the Meſſiah; but cven the moſt learned Jews 
_ thewſclves are divided about the etymology of the word. Abenexra, 
after giving many explications, concludes the term to be equipollent to 
ben-o, i. e. his ſon; and derives it from a verb of the fame radical letters 
in 2 Kings, c. 4. v. 28; which fignifies (in his j.dgment) to make to 
bring forth ; or from another word of the ſame root, which ſignifies the 
membranes in which the fatus is wrapped. © In the Samaritan text and 
verſion (ſays Dr. Newton) it is pacifcus, the peace-maker ; and this (ſays 
he) is perhaps the beſt explication of the word.” But after all, I ſuſpect 
that the * S-pruogint copies, and from them both the Syriac and Arabic 
verſions bid the faireſt i. e. he avhoſe it is, or he for whom it is reſer- 
we; whether by this ellipric form of ſpeech, be underſtood the people, 
or ru over the people, agreeable to that well known title of the Meſſiah, 
the Ring of Tfrarl, See MagortTE, Cu Is. and Mes31an, compared 
with Dr. Newton's Di/erzat. p. 99, 100, Oc. a 
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The copies which the Greek verſion followed, read it H- i. e. 
a compound of „e, a Hebrew pronoun, which is applied not 
only to things, as Dr. Newton ſuppoſes, but alſo to perjon;, 
Flu 140, 5 and Ji, i. e. for him. And accordingly the lite- 
ral veriion will be that, which the Syriac, Arabic, and I believe 
the beit copies of tue Septuagint eſpous'd, ** be, for whom”. 
And as to the Samaritan, he ſhouid have conſidered, that it 1; 
only the Hebrew text in other characters St. Jerome, who ſeems 
to have ſullowed a different rending, renders it, . uf mitten tas 
eſt, i. e. te ue i to be fent.” A title, which indeed fuirs the 
Meiiah: But St. Jerome is too exceptionable a writer, to la, 
any great {irc!> on his authority; and what the learned (re., 
thought of hi verkon, the reader may poſſibly find under ti 
words Sin, or WESsuERxN Herch, and V ULGATE, compared. 

SHrITEs, of Shut, a company, a ſec, Arab. in particular the fol. 
lowers, or as we ould fav) ſectaries of . the coulin and fon of las. 
of Mehomet ; they wc io called (fays Alnipharagius) from their adhe 
rence to his cauic, n TEN maintaining his tight to an immediate ſucce/- 
Hin to the ſupreme po er after the pro het Eiteale; and that none but 
ws [i. e. %%%] deicendants have a title to the caliphate. I ſhall 
only add, that as the Perſians eſpouſe the cauſe of Ah, they ate accord- 
ingly diſtinguifhecl by this appellation from the Turks; who ditputed it, 
and are called S9rites {or Surnites] Sec Caltruart, and Sox ki rs. 

SiULLIx6 [pcyliing, of peyle, Sax. becauſe anciently Ramped with 
4 —_ a Coin well known, but among our Saxon anceſiors was in value 
3 | 

SUHLLLING Scateb, in value one penny. 

SHULLI-SHALL1, a Corrupt reCuplication of C? the queſtion of a 
p<:ſon hefitating. PEE 
Su1'LY, adv. [from ii] not familiarly, not frankly. 

; Suix [pcina, Sax. (cheen, Du. fcpien, Ger.) the fore part of the 
eg. 

Io Srrxe, verb nent. pret. J ſhone, I have ſhone, ſometimes, I ſhi- 
ned, I have ſhined [ycinan, Sax. gung, Dan. ckrman, Goth. ſcpntn, 
Du. O. and L. Ger. — H. Ger.] 1. To lock bright, to caſt a 
lultre. 2. To be without clouds. 3. To be gloſly. 4. Io be gay, to 


be ſplendid. 5. To be beautiful. 6. To be eminent, or conſpicuous. 


7. To be propitious. 8. To enlighcen. 

SHINE, /. [from the verb} 1. Fair weather. Be it rain or Hine. 
Dryden. 2. Brighinzfs, ſplendor, luitre. | 

Sut'x ES {from /i]; unwillingneſs io be familiar. 

Saur'nixGxz55 [fcinaodeneppe, Sax.] luſtre, brightneſs. | 

SHUNGLE { Minthew derives it of /cindere, Lat. to cleave} a board or 
cleft of wood, to cover houſes, ſtecples, &c. with. 

SuiſxcLts ſin medicine] a diſeaſe, a fort of St. Anthony's fire, a 
ſpreading inflammation about the waſte. Sce Eaxs1?ELas. 

— © og ine] bright, luminous, ſplendid. | 

S#1P [ſcip, ſcyp, Sax. „Du. ] a termination implying quality or 
adjunct, 115 545 4 ; or office, as 83 * 

Suir (skip, Dan, skep, Su. ſcype, Sax. ſchip. Du. O. and L. Ger. 
(chiff, H. Ger. ] a al name for all large veſſels that go with fails fit 
- navigation on the ſea; except gallies, wiich go wich oars and fmack- 


1217 Sui [from the noun] 1. To put into a ſhip. 2. To tranſport in a 
P- | 
Sur. gor [of ſip and boy] a boy who ſerves in a ſhip, a young ſea- 


man. 

Sur'p-MASTER [of ig and maſter] maſter of the ſhip. 

 Sn1'P-MONEY, a tax anciently laid upon the ports, cities, &c. of 

England, revived by king Charles I. | 
SHI'PPER [fcipper, Du. and L. Ger. ſchiffer, H. Ger. ] the maſter of a 


p- 
Sn1'ppixc [of skip, Dan. ſcip. Sax.] 1. Ships, 2. Paſſage in a 


Sar'P-SHAPEN {with ſailors] unſightly ; ſpoken of a ſhip that is built 
c the ſame that is termed wale- 
reared. 
SH1'PTON ben Stozwer, a market-town of Worceſterſhire, 75 miles 
= — ſcip-pnzc, Sax thing of a ſhi 
_ Skr/ewrEck [ſcip- Sax.) 1. The periſhing of a ſhip at ſea. 2. 
The parts of a 1 ſhip. 7 Deliruction, , 
To Suirwxxcx [from the noun] 1. To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks 
and ſhallows. 2. To make to ſuffer the danger of a wreck. * 
Sa1'P-WwRICHT [of ip and wright) a builder of fhips. | 
Sar'P-wRIGHTS, were conſtituted in the reign of king James I. They 
are a maſter, two wardens, and ſixteen aſiſtants. I heir arms are a Noah's 
ark on a chief, the croſs of St. George charged with a lion of England; 


the creſt is the ſaid ark and the dove volant, with an olive branch in its 


mouth 1 
SHIRE (ſeine, a diviſion, of ſcynan, Sax. to 2 portion or dĩ- 
viſion of land, of which there are in England 40, in Wales 12, in Scot- 


land 24, beſides ſtewarties, bailleries, and conſtabularies. 


Suiks Clerk, an under ſheriff, or his deputy ; or clerk to the county- 


court. 
SnirK [g. 4. a ſhark] a ſharping fellow that lies upon the catch, as 
the ſhark- fiſh. ah EY * 
Sar'R«1xG, ſharping, lying catch. | 
Snier [ſync, Sax. — 2 inner linen garment for men. 
To SxirT [from the noun] to cover, to clothe, as with a ſhirt. 
Su1i'sTLEss [from fire] wanting a ſhirt. 
Sa1'TT1M, a ſort of beautiful wood growing in Arabia, of which Mo- 
. altars, &c. belonging to the ta- 
To SHITE, irr. verb. [ſcrean, Sax. skyta, Su. ſchyten, Du. O. and 
L. Ger. ſcheifſan, H. G. chien, Fr.] to diſcharge the belly, to caſe na- 


_ Sar/TTEN, beſhit, fouled with ordure. 

Sur'/TTENLY [with the vulgar] poorly, pitifully. - 

Sar/rTLE Cock {prob. of ſceoaan, Sax. to ſhoot] a cork ſluck with 
feathers, to be banded to and fro' with battledores. 

Suivx [ſchyve, Du. 1. A lice of bread. 2. A thick ſplinter, or la- 
mina, cut off from the main ſubſtance. : 

To Sar'ver, verb ad. ¶ prob. of ſchelveren, Du.] to break into ſlu- 
vers or Pieces. 

To SutveEs, verb nent. 1. To quake, to tremble, to ſhudder. 2. 
[from five} to fall at once into many parts or ſhives. 6 

HIVER 
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Snrver {prob. of ſcheurcn, Du.] 1. A piece or cleft of wood. 2. ſin 
in a ſhip] a little round wheel, in which the rope of a block or pulley 


Sn1'very {from ier] looſe of coherence, incompact. 
To Sn1i'ver [of (chruren, Ger. ] to ſhake for cold. 
Snoa b [with tin miners] ſuch fragments of ore, which by rains, cur- 
rents of water, c. are torn off from the load or veins of orc. 
Syoar.. See SuoLE. 
To Snoar, or To Sen: [prob. of ſchatren, Du.] to underprop. 
Snoars, or Stores [of (b0oore, Du.] props or counterforts, ſet to 
ſapport vr bear up any thing of weight which leans forward. 
Jo Suock [(chocken, Du choguer, Fr.] 1. io claſh with, to dath 
againſt. 2. To put into a commotion. 3. To offcad, to diſguſt. 
Snocx [ſhocken, Du. 4c, Fr.] 1. Conflit, violent concourſe. 2. 
Concuſſion, external violence. 3. The conflict of enemies. 4. Offence, 
impreſſion of diſguſt. 5. A pile of ſheaves of corn. 6. (from beg] 
2 rough dog. 
Snob, for ed, the pret. and part. pa. of To Sem. 
Snot [ſceo, or ſcoh, Sax. gkov, Su. (chor, Du. O. and L. Ger. ſchuh, 
H. Ger. ] a cover for the foot. | 
To Snoe, irr. verb [{ceogan, Sax.] 1. To put on hoes. 2. To co- 
ver at the bottom. 
Sn2E'txG-norx [of fire and Horn] 1. A horn for drawing ſhoes on 
the foot. 2. Any thing by which a tranſaction i, facittited, 3. 
ia a figurative ſenſe] a lover retained by a woman, not with deſign to 
marry him, but only to draw en the addreſſes of more. 
Siot'-Marer (of ſceo and macan, Sax. to make] a maker of 


goes. 
To Suos [prob. of ſchochcln, Teut.] to jog, to joggle, to make to 
or vacillate to and fro. | 
Snoc [from fect} a violent concuſſon. 
SnoLE. 1. Shallow. 2. [ſceole, Sax.} a company of fiſhes. 
Sno'LixEss [g. d. ſhallownets] tulne!; of flats in the fea, Cc. 
Sno'ry [g. d. ſhallow} full of flats. 
Suoxk, pret. of inc. Sce To Surxt. 
Snook, pret. of fake. See To Surry, | | 
To Suoor, verb a. pret. I ſhot, hurt. ſhot, or Shotten [ſceoran, 
Sax. Skiuta, Su. ſchicten. Du. and J.. Ger. ſchicttien. II. Ger. ] 1 To 


ſhot out of a gun, or arrows out of a bow. 2. To diicharge 


any thing ſo as to make it fly with ſpeed! or violence. 3. To let off. 

To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 5. To ew, to Cart or thrult 

forth. 6. To puſh ſuddenly. 7. To pus forward. 8. o pals thro? 
with ſwiftneſs. 9 [Among workmen } to make {trait by plaining. 

To Suoor, verb neut. 1. To perform the act of hosting 2. To 

, to increaſe in vegetable growth. 3. Io form itte f into any 

pe. 4. To be emitted. 5. To protuberate, to jut out. C. To pits, 

as an arrow. 7. To become any thing ſuddenly. 8. To move fRftly 


along. 9. To feel a quick pain. 10. Ballad is fad to Sh, when it 


runs from one fide of the ſhip to another. | 

Snoor, /«b/t. [prob. of , Sax.] 1. A young ſprout or bud. 2. 
The act of ſtriking. | 

Snoc'TEr [from foot] one that ſhoots, a gunner, an archer. 

Snor [ſceope, Sax. ſchay, in L. Ger. fignihes a cup board] 1. An 
office for ſelling wares. 2. A room where manulactures are carried 
on 


Ho'y-BOARD [of op and bara] a bench on which any work is 


Suo' r- oo [of S and Bec] a book in which a tradeſman keeps his 


accounts. | 
Sno'y-xEePER [of e and Aeg] a retail tradeſman, one who keeps 
a ſhop. 
3 [of S and man] 1. A man who keeps a ſhop. 2. The 
of a ſhop 


Suo'y-LirTixG [of ſceope, Sax. a ſhop, and Ia, Lat.] ſtealing 
goods out of a ſhop, going under pretence of buying; which, if it be 0 
the value of 5 5. is death. 

Sro'rAGE, a duty paid for goods brought on ſhore. 

Syore [ſcone, Sax.] 1. The fide or bank of the fea. 2. A drain; 
ſewer. 3. [trom ſchooren, Du. to prop] the ſupport of a 
ng, a prop. . 

To Snoak {ſchooren, Du.] 1. To prop, to ſupport. 2. To ſet on 
ſhore. Not in uſe. 3 | wy MF | 

Sno'rtLess [from ore] having no ſhore. Boyle. 

Saokt, pret. of Hear. See To Siizan. 5 

Sno'REHAaM, New, a borough tou n of Suſiex, at the mouth of the 
Adur, 55 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Sno'st.1xG, a ſheep-ſkin, after the fleece is ſhorn off. | 

Snoax [of ſceanan, Sax. pret. of ſbear. See To Star. a 

Snonr, adj. [iczoje, Sax.] 1. Not long, either in ſpace, extent or 
duration. 2. Not attaining the end, not adequate, not equal. 3. Re- 
peated by quick irritations. 4. Not far diſtant in time. 5. Defective, 
unperfe&t. 6. Scanty, wanting. 7. Not fetching a compaſs. 8. Not 
going ſo far as intended. 9. Defective as to quantity. 10. Narrow, 
contracted. 11. Brittle, friable. 12. Not bending. | | 

SnorT, ſubſe. {from the 1 a er account. 1 

Suon r, adv. not long. Generally uſed in compoſition. Sher? en- 


SnorT and ſweet. g 
| Lat. Sermonis prolixitas Fg 
To Suo' a TEN I ſceonran, Sax. korten, Du. O. and L. Ger. kurtzen, 
H. Ger. accourcir, Fr. accartarſi, It. acortar, Sp.] 1. To make ſhorter, 
either in time or ſpace. 2. To contract, to abbreviate. 3. To con- 
fine, to hinder from progreſſion. 4. To cut off, to defeat. 5. To lop. 
Spoil'd of his noſe, and /orter'd of his ears. Dryden. : 
Suo'tT-Haxp [of fort and hand] a method of writing in compendious 
characters. 2 : 
| Sno'gT-LiveD [of fort and live] not living or laſting long. 
Sno'xTLY [of hort] 1. Quickly, ſoon, in a little time. 2. Briefly, 
bn rutas [of Gor? and ribs] the ribs below the demon 
Sno'rTRIBS [0 and ribs ri ow the ſternum. a 
| ns of ſort and fight] 1. Defect of fight proceedi 
from the convexity of the eye. 2. Unable by intellectual fight to fee 
far. 
Suo'tT-S1GHTEDNEss { ſrom fort-ſighted] 1. Deſect of ſight. 2. De- 
ſe& of mental fight. 


| * KH * 
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ſhowery. 


n 


Son rw als ED [of ert and avnilt] having a 0: 


Suosrwi'x Dru [offe- and <img) hom bieathe, baidtic 

SHOR TWI'NGED [of Zo-t and 5+: having thort van 

—_—_ * — as 8 . % 1 «> * e * . * 
Snoa rx rss (ſcordneſſe, Sax. 1. Breviiy. 2. Duticichcy in lot ons, 


Sno'sy [from ſhore] iyi ict te ce . 

duor, the preterite and part. pail. f... See Fo Soor. 

Suor. u. (ichor, Du fiou, f x. i he ad of the ting 2 1%» 
mithve weapon emitted by any infliumacnt, particularly 
gun. ;. Ihe flight of a ſhut. J. II. , Frj a; 
reckoning, 

Cie, duor, is two whole or half. bullets joined together either by a bar 
or Chain of iron, which allows them ſome liberty alunder, fo tuat they cut 
and deſtroy whatever happen; in their way, and are very ſerviceabie in a 

ca battle, to cut the enemy's ſails. = : 

Cr:/s Par-Snor, are round ſhot, with a long ſpike of iron caſt in 
each, as it it ent through the middle of it. 

Ca- Suor, is either imall bullets, nails, bits of old iron, or the like, 
Put in to a caſe, to ſhoot out of ordnance. | 

'Su0 TFREE [of /of and free} clear of the reckoning. 

S10 rTEN [ot ſchutten, Du. to pour out! 1; waned, or having ſpen* 
the roc, as fiſhes. M 

SnoTTESx Milt, curdled, turned to cusd and whey, | 

To Snovr, verb act. [yceopen, Sax. (huyven, Du. tthinwen. O. and 
L. Ger. ſchieden, H. Ger.] 1. To puth or thruit by in lreneth. 2. 
To drive 1 boat, Cc. by a tha: reaches | 


$0 the itte Oi Te wer 

3. To puſh, to ruſh again. And ob you of the 2c, P-rg 
10 Snorre, work nut. to puſſi ru ird beiore One. 
Suove, /ab/i. {from the verb] a puh. | 
Snow {ren l, Sax. (eheiitiel, Du. ſtha'rel. Oat Tf er 
« Ger. } an inſtrument for digging, any ng 
To Sons {of peoplan, Sax.) 

gather in grew quantities, 
Sno'vELLtn, a fowl, called a pelican. | 
SHou1.b [of perolban, Sax] a kind of amlliary verb, ute 
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1. Lo wakwithaſtorel: 2. To 
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conjunctixe mood, lignifying ought; a, J e, Lov bt: 
Lo Sto 1.0ER {of peul-o)!, Fax.] 1. 1% lay on the 


, 
To joſtle with the ſhoulder. | | k 
Sou . bER [peulbor, S*. Mulder, Pan. (chender, Pu. Otter 
Ger. ] 2. The joint that connect, the body to the rm. 2. Che ppel 
joint of the fore leg; a. 2 π. = of mation. 3. The uf ter p 01 
the back. Adovn ner $60: tel her! Mea t nau. 10. | \ 
rung part 1 170UORCE, 
SHOULDER Blade, à bone of the ſhaulder. of a titan! Te 
vering the hind part of the ribs, ca vita the a. 
SHOULDER Fa Baſtion [iu tint on] is where, the: ! y 
flank meet. 
SHOULDER of oz Arrow [with aro I that part of the het. 
a man may feel with his fingers, botore ft mes ws the pony, 
SdOULvER Pig [with latrier © or hurt in hort, : 


pitch or point of tac ſhoulder 1 it; 
downright. 

SHOULDER-Oplartivg, or Snob ik Kurri | 
happens to a horie by ſome dangnou hi, „ wat the hond: 
froia the brea!t. 

Syuoul DER WH rorch {will farts] nt Neaue in ile Nouldry 


Syour.ptr-Head [in archery] a tot of arrow head, wetwern blur: 


i A a I } 
4 8 241 ide. tua. 


and ſharp, made with ſhoulders. | | 
SHOU LDERING (in fort. ſica: ion] a rotrenciunent oppoſed to the ene- 


my's, or a work caſt up for a defence on one fide, whether made of 


heaps of earth, gabions, or faicines ; ailo a ſquare orillon made in the 
baſtion near the ſhoulder, to cover the cannon dt a caſemate. | 
$110ULDERING Piece {mn carpentry] à bracket. | 

SHOU'LDER-SLIP [of ue, and 47 | don of the ſhoulder. 

To Sour [prob. of jaucyen, Ger. } to tt un a loud huzza, to cry 
in triumph. | ; 

Suovr, a loud huzza of triumph or cxvltaticn, 

To Suow. Sec 10 Sure. 

Sno'wer [ycun, Sax. Shur, Su. ſchaur. O. Cer.] 1. A falling or 
diſtillation of rain for a time, a cloud wgre to rain. 2. Storm of 
any thing falling thick. Sh:we'r; of Rane. 7, 
diſtribution. The great {/oxver of your oitts, 345 vary, 

To SyoweR, verb ad. [from the nun 1. UG we: of 
rain. 2. To pour down. 3, 10 diilribute, of fentter wit! 
rality. | „ 

To Suowx, verb neut. to bag. 

SnowralNrss [rcupiczne ye, n.] reine, inclinableneſs to be 


d-own with 


So'wERY {of poupica, Sax] rat; 
ſhowers. | 

SHOWN, fret. and part. paſſ. of . e i SHEW, | 

Sno'wy, or SHO wi: fot poozrian, Jan. froouwen, Du. to ſhew? 
making an appearance, gaudy. | i 

Sura [of popimeay, Sax, the pre. Hi.. Sce To Surnxk. 

To Sun [pepeadan, SX. to Cur oi nine inal, 

Sunxto [pepear, Lax. 1. A imall cutting of cloth, or ſilk. 2. A 
fragment. | 

Sixty [of ſcheuen, Ger. to baw!] a ſcolding contentious ill nature. 
woman. 852 | | | 

Suekw Mouſe [SkoumuC, Dan.] a kind of feld mouſe, about the 
of a rat, and of a weezel-colour, very miſchievous to cattle; G 


a/c. 07 inclinable to produce 


country people ſay, it it goes cver the back of a beaſt, it will mb lo 


beaſt lame in the chine ; ard it it bite a beaſt, it will cauſe it to fell ty 
tothe heart, and die. 


S4rewp [prob. of beſchrepen, Teut. to bewitch] 1. Cunning, 4wbtle.- 


2. Smart, witty. 3. Having the qualities of a threw, malicious, tarbu— 
lent. 4. Bad, ill-betokening. 5. Painful, pinching, ee 
Sung 'wbLY. 1. Cunningly, ſmartly, wittly. 2. Aiitchievoully, 
deſtructively. 3. Vexatiouſly ; an ironical expreilian +. Mun firong 
ſuſpicion. | : 
SHRE'WDNESS. 1. Sly cunningneſs. 2. Mithievoulnts, petulance. 
Sus wien from rent] having the quiliues of 1 hiew 
SHRE'WISHLY, adv. from frewsy | potulanily, frownrdlv, pee- 
viſhly. 
SurE'wiSHNESS (from frets) the qushues of a threw, clumorouf 
neſs.” 


„ 


** 
841 Wo. 


3. Any very liberal 


iter with great libe- 


SIB 


Sn2 rw nth, a large and populous borough town of Shropſhire, on 
the river S:vern, 157 mile from London. lt gives title of carl to the 
noble Family of Talbot, and ſends tuo members to parliament. 

To Suat [{chrige, Dan. gkrya, Su.] to Cry out as one in a great 
danger or fright. | 

Sud {prob. of G riccis, It. or [chryge, Dan. ofry, Su.] a vehement 
noiſe or outcry of anguith or horror. 

Sn (rentyr, Sax.] confeſſion of fins to a prieft : Odſolete. 

$4 11.1, . { prob. of ſchreyen, 'Teut. or of grel-] ſounding acutcly. 

To $+ 211.1. {from the adj.] to pierce the car with ſharp aud quick 
vibrations of found. 

Sus, ſharply, acutely. 

$12 ''L%z55, ſharpneſs of found. : 

Sunne {ſome Cerive it of ſchrump, Teut. a wrinkle, becauſe it has 
« wrinkl-d back] 1. A ſmall ſea-fiſh, ſomething reſembling a lobiter in 
torm. 2. A little ſhort fellow : In contempt. 

Sus ist p, inſhrined, ſeated or placed in a ſhrine. 17:/:on. 

Sixt [pepn, Sax. r/crin, Fr. ſcrinium, Lat.] a cabinet or def, a 
n of caſe or cheſt to hold the relicks of a ſaint. 


ToSurrxK, verb next. pret. [/{runk or frank, part. ermken or forunkt 


' pcxancan, Sax.} 1. To contract or leſſen in lengta or breadth. 2. 'to 
withdraw as rom danger. 3. To expreſs fear, horror or pain, by con- 
tracing the body. 4. To fall back as from danger. 

Suxixx, Aab. [from the verb] 1. Corrugation, contraction into leſs 
compaſs. A /rink or contraction of the body. Hoadzward. 2. Con- 
traction of the body from fear and terror. 

To Serve [prapan, Sax.] 1. To make 2 confeſſion to a prieſt. 2. 
To hear ſuch confeſſions. 

To Sur:'ver {{chrumpeien, Teut.] to wiinkle, to run up in wrinkles 
or ſcrolls. | | 

Snx1'ves {from ride] a confeſſor. 

222 Sax. ] 1. A ſhelter, a cover. 2. The dreſs of the 
dead, a winding-ſheet. 3. Large ropes that ſupport the maſts. = 
To Susoup, verb att. [from the noun] 1. Io thelter, to cover from 
danger. 2. To dreſs for the grave. 3. Jo clothe, to drefs. 4. Lo 
cover, to conceal. 5. To defend, to protect. | 

To Si1zoup, verb neut. to harbour, to take ſhelter. | 

Surover Sunday [g. d. ſhriving-ſunday, of pepipan, Sax. to confeſs, 
becauſe our anceſlors were wont at Shrove-tide to — i. e. to confeſs 
their ſins, and receive the ſacrament, in order to a more ſtrict and reli- 


gious obſervation of Lent. | 
Suns penube, Sax.] 1. A ſmall or low tree, a buſh. 
gone of brandy, the juice of Sevil oranges or lemons, and ſugar, kept 
in a veſſel forthe ready making of punch at any time, by the addition of 
water. 
Snav'aBixxss [renybiene pre, Sax. ] fullneſs of ſhrubs. 
— [of reny biʒ, Sax. ] 1. Full of ſhrubs. 2. Reſembling a 
ub. | 
Sus va, a ſhrinking up the ſhoulders. 
2 Sus uc, verb act. [perhaps of ſchtocven, Du.] to ſhrink up the 
ers. 


2. A com- 


To Sua uc, verb neuf. to expreſs horror or diſſatis faction by the motion ſid 


of the ſhoulders or whole body. | 
Suruxx [of pepuncan, Sax.] the preterite and part. paſſ. of Arixl. 
See To Suaixx. | 
To Sxv'vper [fhuddren, Du.] to quake with fear or with averſion. 
To Suu'rFLE, verb nent. [Skinner derives it of pcopl, Sax. a ſhovel] 

1. To dodge, to ſhift off. 2. To ſhuffle or mix the cards in any game. 
3. To ſtruggle, to ſhift, 4. To move with an irregular gait. 5. To 
play mean tricks. | | 

To S4uFFLE, verb af. 1. To agitate tumultuouſly. 2, To remove 
with ſome artifice or fraud. 3. Co ſhake, todiveſt. 4. To change the 
poſition of the cards. 5. To form tumultuouſly or fraudulently. 

Sav'rrLE [from the verb] 1. The act of diſordering things. 2. A 
trick, an artifice. 

Snv'FFLECA?P [of Sue and cap] a play in which money is ſhaken in 
in a hat. | | | 

Suv'rrLeR {from 2e he who plays tricks, or ſhuffles. 

To Sur {pcuman, Sax.] /canfare, It.] to avoid, to keep off from. 

Suv'xurss — un] inevitable, unavoidable. 

To Suur, verb act. [pcrezan, Sax.] 1. To cloſe, fo as to prohibit 
 ingrels or egreſs. 2. To incloſe, to confine, 3. To prohibit, to bar. 
4. Toexclude. 5. To contract, not to keep expanded. PER, 

To Suvr, verb neut. to be ſhut, to ſhut or cloſe of itſelf. . 
Suvur, art. adi. rid, clear, free, Get unt of him. L Effrange. 
dur, h. 
door or cover. Made in the /but of a window. Newton. | 

- Sav'rTER [of ſerrran, Sax. to look, ſchutten, Du. to incloſe} 1. 

One that ſhuts. 2. A cover, adoor. 1 

Siv'rTLE [ſceaðel, Sax. ] a weaver's tool. 

S14U"TTLECOCK. See SH1'TTLECOCK. | 

Su {prob. of ſcheuen, Ger. to avoid or to abhor] 1. Reſerved, not 
familiar. 2. Cautious, wary. 3. Keeping at a di - 4. Suſpi- 
cious, jealous. | 

Sur'xkss, reſervedneſe, coyneſs. | 

S1'B1LAxT [ fibilans, Lat.] hiſſing. The fibilant letters. Holder. 

StBiLAa'T10N [from fibilo, * a hiſſing ſound. 

Stag A [owurywaye, Of criaywr, a jaw, and 
ture] the gout in the jaw. Sce Cui ARA, Pobacka, 

Sin [$1b, Sax. a kin] kindred, hence comes our name gofffp, g. d. 
the kindred of God, a god. father or god- mother: An obſolete w 

S1BYLS, Or SIBYLL ZX, Lat. [o:fvMas, Gr. ] fo called (faysJackſonin his 

Chrozologic Antiquities) either from the Lacenic ov; Eun (the Laconics 

uſing the Greek gm for the theta;) g. d. the divine cxuncil: or from 

the proper name Sibylla, the daughter of Dar dunn, who was herſelf a 
bud. and from her all other propheteſſes were fo called. He ob- 

ſerves {till further from lian, « that there were four Sibyls, the Ery- 

tbræan, the Sabean, the Egyptian, and Sardinia: ; but ſome, he ſays, 
reckons fix others, ten in .—Tho' Martian Capeilu allows but of two, 
the Erythrean, whom he alſo thinks to be the Camrar, and the Phry- 
gian.” Our chronologiſt aſſures us, that the /bz/5 were ſirſt known in 

Greece, after the inſtitution of the oracles of Dodona and Delphi, [See 

Or act. es] that the oldeſt fby/ was the Lybian, filter to Belus and Age 

rer, aud one generation older than Cadaus; and that ſhe prophecy'd in 

a cave in Lybia, as Diadarus Siculus relates.” And after giving us a de- 

tail of ſome others, he coucludes with obſerving, © that the can ſi- 


they laid an 
(ws the verb] 1. A& of ſhutting, cloſe. 2. Small 


_ Gr. a cap- 


SIF 


byl, who was conſulted by Eneas {Encid VT. I. 36.) flouriſl.ed in the 
year before Chrift 1181. But tis not known, when the oracle v 25 ter 
up at Cum ; tho probably it was founded by the Prlaſſii in Italy ; rome 
of whom, in their migrations, ſettled in Compania, where Came was,” 
This is that 5757 to — 47 refers us in tlieſe lines : : 

| Ultima Cumæi weni! jam Carmicis E 

Jam NOVa PROGEN!ES Clo demittitnr alte, &c. 
With many other noble ſtrokes, which fore Chriſtian divines have 
judged nat unworthy of wing, apply'd to the Son / God incarnate, and thoie 
inettin. able biciings, which his ceign fvourr or later ſhall entail on wan - 
kind. Burt 

Den tall Auxilis, nec defer ſuribus lis 
Tempus eget.— 
_ SYBY LL | /by/fnus, Lat.] of the fiby!s, belonging to the ſiby lo. 

SUCaMoRE | ficumeiras, Lat. the nunc of a tie. 

To Si'ccait | ficcs, Lat.] to dry. 

Sicc o [trom ficeate] the act of drying. 

Stect'rie [| ficeifecus, of fieeas, dry, and f-, from facis, 
cauling dry neis. 

Srcerry [ f-citas, Lat.] dryneſs. 

Sic [| fx, Fr. of e, Lat.] the number fix at dice. 

SI'CHa [with Lotaniils] the wild carrot. 

Stex [feoc, Sax. fink, Su. tiuge, Dan. firck, Du.] 1. Afflicted with 
diſcaſe. 2. Ill in the ſlomach. 3. Diſzulted. 

Io Sic [from the noun} to ſicken, to take a diſeaſe : Not in uſe. 

To Si'cxex, verb act. [Gukas, Su. Gecken, Du.] 1. To make fick, 
to diſcale. 2. Io weaken, to impair. 

To SicxEx, verb nent. 1. Io grow ſick. 2. To be ſatiated. 3. To 
be diſguſted. 4. To grow weak, to decay, to languith. | 
_ StexLE (ſico, Sax. (rel, Dan. Abel, Du. Gchcl, Ger. prob. of fecare, 
Lat. to cut} a heok for reaping corn. | | 


— lot ſeoclichneiſe, Sax. ] unhealthfulneſs, aptneſs to be 


Steir, adj. 1. Unhealthy, unſound. 2. Faint, weak, languid. 
SI'CKLY, adv. not in health. 
SUexx Es [ſeocnes, Sax.] 1. Indiſpoſition of body. 2. Diſeaſe, 


Lat. to make] 


malad 


1 | 
Sick x ſof feochke, Sax.) infirm or indiſpoſed in body; of a crazy 
temperament. | 

Stk, ſub. [Id e, Sax. ſyda. Su. fide, Dan. yt, Du. ſicde, O. and 
L. Ger. tire, II. Cer. 1. The parts of animals fortified by the ribs. 
2. Any part of the body cpo, io any other part. 3. The right or 
left. 4. Margin, edge, verge. 5. Any kind of reſpect. 6. Party, 
intereſt, ſaction, ſect. | 

Stok, adj. {from the ſablt.} lateral, oblique, not direct. 

To Str, to be of te ſame party, to eng+oe with. 

Si'verOARD [of ide and bard] the fide table. 
Si'peBox {of fie and &] ſeat for the ladies on the fide of the thea- 


St'ol LONG, adj. [of fide and lang] lateral, oblique, not direct. 
SIDELOXG, ady. 1. Laterally, ovlique!y, not in purſuit. 2. On the 


e. | 
St DERATED _ fideratus, Lat.] Blaſted, plznert-firuck. 
StokkA“Tio, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb wall fage or ſtone- 
ſage, growing on old walls; alſo iron-wort, and clown's ati-heal. 

Stoks of Hern-works [in fortification] are the ramparts and parapets, 
which incloſe them on the right and left from the gorge to the head. 

S1pe-Lays [a hunting term] are the dogs that are jet in the way to let 
ſlip at the deer, as he paſſes by. | 

SIDER. A —_ ] of 8 wo 

Si'DERAL „Lat. ] of, or pertaining to 1 v L 

SivERt'T1s, Lat. [eidaprrig, Gr.] the berd wall horehound. 

SIDERAL Yar {in aſtronomy] the ſpace of time wherein the ſun, go- 
2 one fixed ſtar, returns to the ſame ſtar again, which conſiſts of 
365 days, 6 hours, and very near 10 minutes. | 

SiwvERa'TION [with ſurgeons] a mortification of ſome part of the 
body. See Sruaczlus, &c. | 


S1DERAT10N {in agriculture] the blaſting of trees or plants, by an 
eaſtern wind, 3 — <A or —_ mY 
StDERAT10N [in medicine] a being ſ y benummed and depri- 


ved of the uſe of one's limbs. 8 £ 
Si'DEROMANCY odr, iron or Karrua, 
by a red hot iron, upon which 


ownpoparua, of 
Gr. divination] a divination performed 
what figures, bendings, | 


number of ſtraws, and 
ſparklings, &c. they made in burning. 

S1'DESADDLE {0 fide and ſaddle) a ſaddle for a woman to ride on. 

S1'DEsMax [of fide and man] an afliſtant to the church-warden. 

Si'DeEwars [ſide-pax, Sax. ] laterally, on one fide. . 

$1/pMOUTH, a market town of Devonſhire, ſituated at the mouth of 
the river Side, 157 miles from London. 

Sixog, Fr. | afſedio, It. aſedio, Sp. prob. of ſedes, Lat. a ſeat] 1. The 
encamping of an army round a place, with a deſign to take it; either by 
diſtreſs and famine, or by making lines around it to hinder any relief 
from coming to them from without; or by main force, as by trenches, 
attacks, c. 2. Any continued endeavour to gain guns. 3. [ feege, 
Fr.] ſeat, throne : Obſolete. 4. Place, rank, claſs: Obſolete. 5. [Ot 


fiepe, Fr. a ſeat] going to ſtool, voiding of excrements. 
22 a yy , 


tre 


of Fig. I. Plate VIII. 
Names of the Works. 


2, a, a, &c. glacis or declivity : b, b, &c. covert-way : e, e, counter- 
: d, ſingle tenaille : e, double e: e, tenaille in the ditch : 


f., horn. work: g, g. &c. places of arms: h, h, h. c. the moat or ditch : 
i, i, i. ravelins : k, k, -moons : l, I, crown - work: m, bonnet or 
prieſl's cap: n, n, counter- guard: o, o, Ic. baſtions: p. p. p. baſtions 
with circular flanks: q, q, certain: r, r, rampart or : 558, Sec. 


bridges. 
Names of the A es. 3 
11, Ec. trenches of approach: 22, Cc. lines of communication : 
33, &c. batteries: 44, Sc. forts for deſence of the trenches: 5, a ſap 
6, a mine. 
Sieve [ſype, Sax. ] a veſſel or inſtrument for ſeparating the groſſer 
part of any thing from the finer. 
To Sirr [ſipcan, Sax. fifte, Su. fiften, Du. ſieben, Ger.] 1. To ſe- 
- parate the finer partof any thing reduced to a powder by a fieve. 2. To 
arate, to part. 3. Io examine inquiſitively and fhly. | 
Siri {from /t] he who lifts. i 
16 


SIL 


810 was uſed by the Saxons for victory; Sigbert, famous for victory: 


— victorious preſer ver; Sigard, conquering temper. Gibſon's 
Cambde 


| To Sion ſeorran, Sax. ſucke, Dan. ſuchten, Du. ſeulfzen, Ger. 
wo fenh breath r. 2 © 9 pÞ prayer 
ea 


Sion [prob. 23 ſuedr, Du. ſcuftzer, Ger. ] ſuch a fetching 
of breath, as above. 


$1GuT [zeſide, Sax. ſicht, Du. geficht, Ger.} 1. The exerciſe or 
Action of the ſenſe of ſeeing. 2. Open view, a ſituation where nothing 
obſtructs the fight. 3. Notice, knowledge. 4. A ſhow — — "2 
$1'GHTED [from fight] ſeeing in a particular manner. It is uſed only 
in compoſition, as guick/;ghted, — 
Siaurs {in mathematics] two thin pieces of braſs on the extreme of 


an alidade, or index cf a theodolite, &c. ror 
dex to the line of the object. 


SrGuTLEss [ geſidðele as, Sax. ] blind. 

S1curLixEss [ ʒeſrðliczneſs, Sax. ] ſeemlineſs, handſomeneſs. 

SrcuTLY [zeſidlicz. Sax. ] comely, ſeemly. 

S1'ciL [ 2 , Lat. ] a charm to be wora for the curing of diſeaſes, 

averting cro accidents, injuries, Ec. 

S1GILLA'R14, Lat. a feltival among the Romans, wherein they ſent 
of ſeals and other ſuch things one to the other. 


Si'cits [of /ig/a, Lat.] cyphers; initial letters put for whole words; 
as R. S. S. Regie Societatis Socius., 


S1cmorpa'Les [with anatomilts] certain valves of the pulmonary ar- 
tery, in the ſhape of a half muon : they ſeparate to give pailage to the 
blood, from the left ventricle of the heart into the arteria pulmonaria ; 


but, if it endeavours to return, they ſhut up the pailage and are incloſed 
by the blood. 


$1cn01'pes [of Z, and ., Gr. ſhape] the proceſſes of the bones, 
whoſe figure bles the letter L, or Ne ſigma of the ancient Greeks ; 


alſo three valves ä which obſtruct the blood 
in returning back to the heart. 


Sion „Fr. jegmo, It. A » Sp. of 
not or can by. v 7 hich any th thing is K my _ Je 


what is ſold wickin. 4. A monument, a memorial. 5. A conſtellation 
of the zodiac. 6. Note of ceforiiance. 7. * His /n in hea- 
ven. 8. Typi 1 ſymbol. 9. A ſubſcription of one's 
name; a8 a manual. 10. [In phyſic] ſome appearance of the body 
by the ſenſes, whence the preſence, nature, 2 

a diſeaſe, or health, or death, 22 
Stow Manual, a ſetting one's hand and ſeal to a writing 


To Sion Ay Fr | tray by ba ar Br ere: 1. 4 75 a 


45 knowing 
EE { fignale, Fr. ſegnalato, It.] notable, ſpecial, remarka- 


= — — 232 Fr. . fe. Sp.] to make or 


9 GNALLY — — fignal] — remarkably. 
Siena rio [from — Lat.] given, act of betokening. 


Si'onATOAY [ fignatorizs, Lat.) is uſed in es Grad 


ſeal with. 


S1'cnaTUuRE, Fr. 12 Lat.] 1. A 332 or mark 
impreſſed upon any thing 


plants, the fog Manages pe Fre oo —— 4 
Proof, evidence. Eminent ffexatures of divine wiſdom. Glan ville. 


$1i'onaruRE [with printers] ſome one letter of the alphabet, ſet at 


the bottom of every ſheet, to direct to the ordering or placing them in a 
F a ſcal ſet in a ring, commonly uſed for the ſign manual of a 
883 one of the king's ſeals, wherewith his private let- 


| r as alſo grants aud other chings, which afterwards paſs veſſels. 


the 
f S1GxET, an officer who conflantly attends upon the prin- 


cipal ſecretary ot ſtate, and has the cuſtody of the privy ſignet. 
Si'ontirikEx, aftandard-bearer. 


Sion FICANCE, or S1Gx1'FICaxCY | fignificanza, It. of antia, 
Lat.] 1. Power of ſignifying. 2. Force, energy, power Le 

the mind. 3. Importance, moment, conſequence. 

$16x1'FicaxT [ fgnificarte, It. and Sp. of fignificans, Lat.] 1. That 

es much, or is to the purpole ; expreſſive. 2. Expreſlive of ſome- 

chan — 1 mark. 3. Betokening, 
| r haticall 

. FICANTLY, e vely, em y. 

S$iQx1*r1CANTNESS [of , ee e fi , 

$1GN1F1ca'T10N, Fr. 2 t. Aga: — . of fignificans, 
Lat.] i. The ſign or N word, phraie, emblem. 2. The act 
of making known by 


| — 33 Lat.] 1. Betokening by an * 


ngly ex preſſive. 
War —.— (from figrif5] that which ſignifies or betokens. 
To Sroexur [ fignifier, Fr. fignificar, A 12 It. and Lat. 


1. To mean or imply a certain To or give notice 
3. — | feat 


$1'oxr0kY * lordſhip, dominion. 

S$1'@xPosT LS n.. 
St'enun Meeks! Fat. fi matic = the ſymptom of a di 

SiLE [of pi, Sax. becauſe it ſubũdes to the bot- 
tom. 


— 52 Wn 
ui tdert conſentire vi or, S:lcntium ſapientis Gr. Avro 
4 The Fr. yg} Whoa 
mor. And the It. Chi ta ce confeſſa. 6— an; 


1 — r. 10, 
ceſſation of noiſe or of ng 
1 — — mt Chong, if Key, 


G of — = 


— Ic. Ad Sp.) a ſign or 3 


g from — | 


to a non plus. 4. To peut ble 


SIM 


SiLE'xr [according to the poets] were ſatyrs, ſo called when they 
were grown old, who are ſeign d to be great tiplers of wine. 
S1'LENT [ filens, Lat. filentrexx, Fr.] 1. Not ſpeaking, mute. 2. 


Still, having no noiſe. 3. Wanting efficacy. The ſun to me is dark, 
2 2 4. Not mentioning. Fame is not #- 
mon 


SiLE' — [flentiarizs, Lat.] a gentleman-uſher, who ſees to « 
that filen ——— rule i is kept ĩ by. 4— or elſewhere. 

Si — without noiſe, without ipeak ing. 

SU LEXTNESS SP J filence, ſtillneis. 

S1'Lica, Lat. [in — the herb fznugreck. 

SiLIculost [of filicala, Lat. a huſk] huiky or full of huſcs. 

SiL1'crovs [| filicius, Lat.] e of or pertaining to flints. 

SILIGtNOSE | e Lat.] made of nne wheat 

S1'LiGo, Lat. a kind of corn with an upright italk, and the grair. 
very white; fine wheat, of which manchet bread is made. 
e E finers] a weight called a carat or carat, of 


S1L1QUa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the ſeed · veſſel, ſhell of 
ae i en papa eh 


N STRUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] an herb whoſe leaf is muck. 
= bur of a ſharp biting talte, pepper-wo:r, Braſil pepper, 
Stex [peolc, Sax. übe, Dan.] 1. A kind of weaving or ſewi 
thread or yarn, ſpun by worms. Af The ſtuſt made from - An we 

SrLKEx [ n, Sax.] made of ſilk. 

Str GLass [of Virgima] a curious plant that has very thin ana 
fibrous leaves, of which a fort of fine ſtuff is made, with a go. like ſilk, 
and cordage much better than that of hemp and flax, bo _—— 
and continuance. 

StLK-ME'RCER, a dealer in ſilk. 

StLK-THRO'WER, a tradeſman, or mechanic who winde, twidds, oz 
throws the filk, in order to render it fit for uſc. 

StLE-TunOWERS, were incor ann 5629, and are a maſter, 


two wardens, 1 „ no livery. The ants line is 8 J. aud 
ſtewards 20 J. Luar n arms 
miracle. 3. A picture, . to give notice of chief 


are argent, — abl:, 
a filic-theower's mill. os 


S1'Lx-worm, the worm that ſpins filk. 
SiLky. 1. Made of filk. 2. Soft, pliant. 


St LLABUB, or S1'1.11nus [Minſhew takes it for a contraction of 
Fevilling bubbles) a potable liquor made by mixing the milk of a cow 
with eyder, ſugar, ſpice. Oc. 

SYLLiLY, fooliſhly, in a filly manner. 

Ess [prob. of prllic, Sax. wonderfully] fimplenef:, ſooliſh- 


Strro nut [of c, a ſpecies of comedy fo called, and y 


Gr. to write] a writer of fili. Heſychius explains the word A, by by 
terms expreſſive of ridicule and obloquy ; and Euſtathius, as cited by 


the learned author of the AryExvix ad Theſaur. Hen. Stephan. &c. ſays. | 


„ diode en o Toros as endo; xwparns.” 2. e. the fills are a ſpecies of 


comic poetry. 
S1LLow [in fortification] an elevation of earth made in the middle 
of a moat, to fortify it when too broad. 

StL1'PHIUM [with botaniſts] the herb laſerwort. 

S1'LLY. 1. Simple, fooliſh. 2. Weak, h 
Sivax [from hy, Lat.] woody, fully of — 

Sr'LveR, /abſt. [pilpen, Sax. üitwer, Su. ſelf, Dan. Cilver, Du. al- 
Frog 2 r 2. Any thing of ſoft 


eyes. Pope. 3. Money made of ſiver. 
Si . — ant, ſo called. OY 
 S1LVER, adj. Len nene, Sax.] of or to filver. 


StLveR-Sickneſs, Or SILVER ee {in — is when a lawyer is 
bribed by the adverſe party, feigns himſelf to be ſick, that he may 


1 Creolen mid, Sax.] an artizan who makes filver 


SiLveR Spoon Head [in architecture] the head of an arrow, ſome 
thing like the head of a filver ſpoon. 

Staver-Weed, the herb white tanſey. 

S1'LVERED fot ry rylpnene, Sax.] done over with ſilver. 

S1'Lvtry [from filver] beſprinked with ſilver. 

SiLvE'sTRIS, a red grain, uſed in dying ſcarlet. 

St uA [in architecture] a cymatium. Ser CTzzaTIuu. 

Si'MILar [of femilaris, Lat.] of a like form or quality. 


Si\1Lar Arts of Circle [with geometricians] ſuch arks as are like | 


parts of the whole circumference. 


Sintra Bodies [in phyſics] ſuch bodies as have their particles of the 


ſame kind and nature one with another. 


SimiLar Diſeaſe, a diſeaſe of ſome ſimple, ſolid part of the body; as : 
eaſe 1 r and of 


of a fibre, in regard to its tenſion or flaccidity. 

membranes, canals, &c. formed of the fibres. 

SiMILAR Figures [with . ſuch figures, the angles 
w 


whereof are reſpectively equal, and the hich are about the angle. 
of equal 


equal angles, and the fides about thoſe angles pro 
Stu1Lar Nambers (in arithmetic] thoſe numbers, which may be 
| ranged in the form of rectangles, the ſides of which are propor- 


tional; as 12 and 48, for the ſides of 12 are 6 and 2; and the fide of 
48 are 12 and 4. 


SIMILAR <A [with anatomiſts] the ſame as ſimple parts; are thoi= 
parts of the body, that are throughout of the ſame nature and trams ; 
— — — LA _ 

SIMILAR on metry] are as have their angles ſeve- 
rally equal, and — e lle Gon thoſe angles proportional. 

SIMILAR — lin geometry] are ſuch angles as have their ſides 
about the angles proportional; which properly belongs to all ſquares. 

2 — s of the Circle [in geometry] are ſuch as contain 
| Triangles [in trigonometry] are ſuch as have all their three 
angles reſpectively equal one to the other. 

SIMILAR Light ſia optics] is ſuch whoſe rays are We re fi ang: · 


11 E Stu 


— (7yl, Sax. (chwelle, Ger. cuil, br. Jogiia, It.] the threſhold of 


2 — Lir d Figures [im geometry] are ſuch figures as have 


4 l — - 
ä — — 


8 I INI 


Py 


2777 en „ dene are ſuch, whoſe diameters make equil 


« {05> Wii whit ordinatcs. : 
\ RITY (ofs, Lat. fem: 1aire, Fr.] likencſe, the being of 
t aüre, form, Sc. 

„ finilituge, à compariſon, whereby any thing is illuſtrated. 
110104 rs it mull be own'e} infuſe much life and ſpiri: 
ce tion Bur are withal too trequently made the occaſion of 
fo; fe te-realgnmge 

wer tee 2 mall remerkable inſtance of this kind under th: 
to ; and ſomething like it in Bu.“ D-fenſ. Fig. 
N11. Laturd, p. 129. For if that weETaPHorIC expreihon of 
St vis. that the rumexsr FATHER HIMSELF is menfared in tlie 
ee the latter holds (or contains) him; muſt {as this writer's 
4r 11194077 fuppoles; be ſtrictly underſtood, it will prove (J tear) ſomethin; 

„other He, or St. /rexeras intended; wit. that the Son is greater 
in 4,000.00 than the Father; for ſuch is the meaſure, or veſſel to the 
thing contained m it. I know of no better rule in order to awd or de- 
„ uch falle kind of reaſoning, than this, iz. Not to argue from 
- ors tos 3 but from the words confidered in conjunttion with the 
nv TH and NATURE of things. Otherwiſe, what ſhall we make of that 
/inile, ** The day of the Lord ſhall come like a thief in the night? 
Sce Co-tumexst, Angel of God's PreSExCE, and Raxgoum com- 

ared. 

, S111t.1T une, Fr. | familitudine, It. fimilitud, Sp. of familituds, Lat.] 

1. Simile, compariſon. 2. Likeneſs, reſemblance. 

Stier, of, or pertaining to ſimilitude. 5 | 
| Stuilirupixary [ ſimilitudinarins, Lat.] of, or pertaining to, or ex- 

preſſed by way of ſimilitude. 
Sax, prob. of fimila, Lat. fine flower] a ſort of cake or bun, 
made of hnt flower, ſpice, c. | 

$1401 Cal [ Simontacus, Lat. fo called from Simon Magus] of, or 
periaining to ſimony. | 

$1110'%14e5, thoſe perſons who practiſe ſimony. ; 

Stuo'xtaNs, fo called of Simen Magus, firſt mentioned in 42s. e. xvin. 
and whom St. Jrenens (Ed. Grabe, p. 198.) calls the father of all he- 
retics: and p. 94. he tells us,“ That he was glorified by many as a God; 
and taught that himfelf was he, who appeared as the Sen among the 
Jews; but that in Cazraria he deſcended as the Farnzs; and in other 
natious made his advent, as the Holy Ghoſt ; but that himſelf was the 
MO5T HGH Powrn, oc of, cum qui fit ſafer omnia Pater, i. c. nt who 
is OVER ALL, ht barung ; and that Helena, a common ſtrumpet whom 
he had bought up at te, and carried up and down with him, was the 
Fl conception, or ennoia of his mind, the mat her of all things; and by 
u nom, in the beginning, he conceived in his mind to make angels and 
archangels. He ſeems therefore to have been the fh founder, of 
Grneftici/m and Sabellianiin, and author of that principle which was com- 
mor to both, and which, after them, ſome ether tems have adopted, 
1 mean, IxTERNAL PRODUCTION. See GrxosT!:CS, SABELLIANS, and 
Mox ran isu, compared with Ball. Defenſ. fid. Nicen. Ed. Oxon. p. 496, 

8, 401, 403, 404, 405. 
wy 5 C Kay gullty of ſimony. See AcTs, c. viii. v. 18. 

S1'moxy [ femonie, Fr. t. 
Simon Magus, who would have purchaſed the gitt of the Holy Ch. 
of the apollles with money] the making a trade of ſpiritual things; the 
buying or ſelling of church-livings ; any unlawful contract to have a 
man preſented to a parſonage. 

To Suu {according to Skinner of ſymbelan, Sax. to keep holi- 
day] to imile, or look pleaſantly. 

Stur [from the verb] ſmile, pleaſant countenance. 

S1'MPLE, adj. Fr. [ /ompiice, It. of fimplex, Lat.] 1. Pure, unmixed, 
uncompounded. 2. Plain, deſtitute of ornament. 3. Downright, free 
from deceit, harmleſs. 4. Silly, fooliſh. 

Stur Leaf” [with botaniſts] is that which is not divided to the mid- 
dle in ſeveral parts, each reſembling a leaf itſelf. | 

S191PLE News [with grammarians] the ſame as primitive nouns. 

StturLE Prebiem [in mathematics] is that which is capable but of one 
ſolution. | 

$141PLE QAuantities [in algebra] are ſuch as conſiſt of no more parts 
than one connected by the ſigns ＋ and —. 

Stu PLE # ound [with ſurgeons] is that which only opens the fleſh, 
d has no other circumſtances attending it. 5 : 

$1171 ;vvyING [in eecleſiaſtical affairs] is the taking away the cure 

H fouls fiom the benefice, and diſpenſing with the beneficiary's being 

ſrom his reiidence. * 3 | 8 

Frurlessss, or StMPLICITY [ fimplicitas, Lat. fimplicite, Fr. fompli- 
ci! It. /*nplicidad, Sp.] ſillineſs, fooliſhneſs. 


ne ! 0 


8 


Svurr:-Teraille, or S1'NGLE-Tenaille [in fortification] 2 work whoſe 


he 24 or front conſiſts of two faces, which make one re-entering angle. 
$1%:?PLER, Or S\'MPLIST, a gatherer, or one who has {kill in ſimple 
hetbs. | 
Stents {in botany} all herbs or plants, as having each its particu- 
lar virtue, whereby it becomes a ſimple remedy. 
Suri tos [g. 4. a fimple one, or Tony) a ſilly perſon. 
$192p2.1'c14, ſimples or medicines that are uncompounded. 
Sterile [| /eomplicitas, Lat. fimplicice, Fr. fin, licità, It.] 1. Plain- 
neis, ſinglenci, ot heart, plain-dealing, dow nright honeſty. 2. Indif- 
cretion, ſillineſs, fooliſhnels. 3. Plainnefs, not finery. | 


Sturm {in God] is a freedom from all kind of compoſition or 


mixture. On this principle it was that St. Mthano/ins od wor refuted 
his Sabellian cotemporaries; as the reader will find under Fir Cave, 
DiveenIT®, and Mbit Agency, compared, and (what is pretty ex- 
:raordinary) on the /ame principle the ſchoalmen, by advancing the notion 
of one u ric eſſence in three perſons, overthrew Athanafraniſm; as we 
have #lready thewn under the words Scnor asre Divirity, LATERAN 
(Cuncil, and Cixcuu-isckEsstox, compared. 

Sr PLING, as to go 2 fimpling, is to go into the fields to gather fim- 
pirs or phy ſical herbs. 2 oo 

e 5 and ludui, Lat.] a Rind of funeral honour 
p24 to the deceaſed, by dancing and leaping. 

Sr3weLY { /omplex, Lat.] 1. Singly, purely, merely. 2. Fooliſhly, 
ſillilv. 

Stuvr rox { fimulatione, It. of fimmnlabios, Lat.] diſſembling, feign- 
irs, diſguiſe; a colour, a pretence of what is not. X 

Stub raixzous aners, Lat.] of, or p-rtaiuing to a private 
arc at, 


on * 


a d 


mona, It. Sp. and Lat. prob. fo named or | 


SIN 


To dis (prob. of sinnan, Sax. (ynva, Su. ſrude, Dan. ſondiotn. Du. 
ſandigen, Ger.} 1. To offend, to provoke God, to tranſgreſs God's jaw. 
2. To offend againſt right. 

Six einne, Sax. ſyn, Su. (onde, Du. ſunde, Ger. ] a tranſgreſſion of 
the law, an offence; or, in a /axer ſenſe, the c,,) of any rue of 
art,  hether in poetry, /culfture, good-breeding, &c. But fin, in the mo. 
ral [or religious} uie of the word fin, is divided by divines into aun, 
and original. Actual fin is indeed a tranigreſſion of law or rule; but. 
N. B. law relates not only to entzvard act, but alſo to criminal 4 "he 
a» appears from that command, Thou ſalt not COvET thy neig ewe”, 
G e, &c. compared with Rem. c. vii. v. 7, 8. and with our Sari. 
„s own explicatice of that law, when retcuing it from the corp: 
2/c;/es and tradition of the Jewiſh elders, c. v. v. 27, 28. 

Original Six. As to the ſcripture- dec rine on this head, the reader 
diſpolleiing himſelf of prejadicate epintier, and taking along with hin 
that caution of the v , {dd te u te lis words”) will find i: 
clearly enough laid con in thele texts of holy writ, Gene/s, c. ii. v. 1 
compared with c. iii. v. 19. 1 Cer. c. xv. v. 21, 22. and (making pro. 
per allowances for St. Pauls fignrative way of ſpeech} in Rom. C. v. 
v. 12— 19. Put as to that doctrine, which under 7% name, the fi 
reformer; brought with them cut of p2pery, Biſhop Barnet, in his Expo. 
fition of the 30 Articles, p. 114, and p. 116, ſeems, if I underſtand 
him aright, in effect to own, that (with all his infight into antiquity) 
he can trace it 2 4igher than about the cloſe of the 4th, or beginning 
of the 5th century; and this too only within the pale of the Sc 
church. He faſtens upon St. Anſtin, as its chief patren [not to (a 


founter) though perhaps his cotemporary St. Jereme _— claim an equal 


(if not ſtill greater) ſhare in that honour. How much truth there is in 
theſe — , the reader will beſt judge by what he'll find under the 


words Turo, or WesTErx Hereſy ; or what is ſtill better, by con- 


ſulting the anrief writers themſclves ; in particular Taftir Martyr, and 
St. Irenens, Ed. Grabe, p. 374, 376, 377. Above all, p. 375, E. 
eren o n Gam, Ec. where by the whole current of his reaſoning, 
it appears, that to afhrm ** that fin is founded in xv ATUnk, “ is to advance 
ine ſubverſive of our moral agency, and with that, of God's un- 
RAL GOVERNMENT ; a doctrine which puts mankind in a ftate, wherein 
they are neither lame arorthy for their evil deeds, nor proiſe-wort/; fr 
their good ones ; and in a word, no longer the proper (abject of comme, 
or reprocf; of promiſes, or thrrateningi; ot rewards, or puniſhments. Sec 
— Maxtcumaxs, and the book referred to under the word, 

IVORCE. 

Stxa'pr, Lat. [with botaniſts] ſenvi-ſeed, or muſtard. 

1 [ovarizopS, Gr.] a medicine made of muſtard to raif: 
uters. 

S1'x-B0Rx, born of, ſprung from, or owing its being or original to 
fin. Milton. "Dr. T. H. der . 

S1xCE, prep. [Dr. T. H. derives it of fthence, of xiSan, Sax. fin 
Du. and Ges.) trom, tn © | OO 28 

— ay 1. 7 _ 2. From the time that. | 

iNCE'RE, r. fincera, t. and Sp. ncerits, Lat.] 1. Honeſt, true- 
hearced, plain, downright. 2. 2 a | 

S1NCE*RELY, honeſty, plainly, downrightly. 

SINCE'RENE*S, or SINCERITY [ finceritas, Lat. fincerite, Fr. fincerit?, 
0 — Sp.] 1. Uprightneſs, plain-heartednefs. 2. — from 
iy pcruy. | 

SINCERITY [in ethics] is defined to be that virtue, act, or of 
the nuind, by which the will is determined to ſollow and that 
which the intellect determines to be beſt, and to do it, becauſe it is ſo. 

S1'xcieuT, Lat. the fore-part of the head. 

Si xo [c, Gr.] a little round piece of linen, or lint, uſed in 


drefiing a wound, after trepanning. 

Six E, or Right-Sing [in 9 is a right line drawn from one 
end of an ark, perpendicular apon the diameter drawn from the other 
end of that ark, or it is half the chord, or twice the ark. 

SixE Complement of an Ark [in geometry] is the ſine of what the ark; 
or angle is leſs or greater than go degrees. | 

Sixk-C ere, a benefice without the cure of ſouls. 

Venſed Sixz of an Ark he granny] is an ark or angle leſs than go 


degrees, being that part of the diameter, which is comprehended be- 


tween the ark and the right fine. 
S1'xeEw or rope, Sax. zenowe, Du.] 1. A tendon, the li- 


gament by which the joints are made. 2. Muſcle, or nerve. 
S1'XEWIXZss [of ſinehr, or ſino, Sax.) nervouſneſs. 
— a diſeaſe in cattle. * | 
Si'Nzwy [pinpeate, Sax. ] 1. Nervous. 2. Strong, vi 3 
Si'xrur [yynpull, Sax. ] 1. Impious, wicked. 2. UnfnRifcd. : 
S1'NFULLY {pinfule, Sax.] impiouſſy, wickedly. | 

S1'xFULNESS [pinpgulnerye, Sax.) impiety. 

To Sixc, verb a&. [110gan, Sax. fiunga, Su. fingen, Du. and Ger.) 
1. To make melody with the voice. 2. To relate, or mention in poe- 
try. 3. To celebrate, to give praiſes to. | 

To Sixc, verb nent. 1. To form the voice to melody. 2. To utter 
ſweet ſounds - inarticulately. The time of the ſinging of birds is come. 
Canticles. 3. To make any ſmall or fhrill noite. A man may hear 
this ſhower ſing in the wind. Shakeſpeare. 4. To tell in poetry. 

To Sixce [rænzan, Sax. ſengen, Ger.] to ſcorch or burn ſlightly. 

SNN [from ing] one that ſings. | 

S1'NGING-MASTER 3 maſler] one who teaches to ſing. 

S1'NGLE, @dj. [ fingularis, Lat.) 1. Simple, alone. 2. Particular, in- 
dividual. 3. Not compounded. 4. Unmarried. 5. Pure, uncorrupt ; 
a ſcriptural ſenſe. NOR th 

To S1'NcLE [from the adj.] 1. To chaſe out from among others. 
2. To ſequeſter, to withdraw. 3. To ſeparate. | 

To S1xGLE, to pick out or fet apart from other perſons or things. 

Si Excentricity [with aſtronomers] is the diſtance between the 
center of the ellipſis the focus, or between the ſun, and the center 
of the R—— 4 = | | 

Si NGLENESS lus, Lat.] ſimplicity, ty. ; 

Six. 1. Se y. 2 8 — ſincerely. 

St'xauLAR, Sp. [ ſingalier, Fr. fingulare, It. of firgalaris, Lat.] 1 
Particolar, ſpecial. . inary, choice. 3. Odd, affected. 
4. Not plural. 5. Alone. | 

SINGULAR Namber [with i a number, whereby a noun 
ſubſtantive is applied to . but one perſon or 2 3 

Sincuta'zity | firgalariter, Lat. fingularite, Fr. fiugularita, Te. 


Ju 


SIR 


fngalridiy Sp.] 1. The being r, uncommonnei.. 2. Excellency. 
„ A particular way oi behaviour, Sc. aftetednefs. 4. Curiotity. 
 $15vGULARLY, in a fingular, uncommon manner. 

$i*Gcv'i1ES (wich phylicians] the hiccough, a convulfive motion of 
the midritt. | 

SN Da {with mathematicians] a quadrant furniſhed with 
an index and two ſights, in taking altitudes, &-. 

Si'x1isTER | feniftro, It. finrejtro, Sp. of ſiuiſter, Lat.] 1. On or towards 
the left hand. 2. Unlucky, untortunate. 3. Unfair, dithonett, unjuit. 

S1x15TER A/ped Cin altrology } is an appearance of two planets, hap- 
pening according to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns, as Saturn in Aries, and 
lars in the fame degree of Gemini. 

Six18TER Baſe [in heraldry] is the left angle of the baſe. 

S1x15TER Chief [in heraldry] the left angle of the chief. 

S1'X1STERNESS [ fonifieritas, Lat.] unfairneſs, feli-intercttedneſs, auk- 
wardnels, Tc. 

SixtsrEA Side of an Eſcutcheon, the left fide. 

To Sixx, verb nent. [ sincan, Sax. (unke, Su. fincken, Du. and 
Ger.] 1. To fall or ſettle to the bottom. 2. Jo fall or faint. 3. 10 
plunge under water. 4. Lo loſe height, to fall to a level. 5. To be 
over or depreſſed. Our country fin{s beneath the yoke: 
Shakeſpeare. G. To be impreſſed. Letthele ſayings int down into your 
hearts. St. Late. 7. To decline, to decreaſe, to decav. Let not the 
fire fork or flacken. Mortimer. 8. Lo fall into reſt and indolence. . 
To tend to ruin. 

To Sixx, verb act. 1. To put under water. 2. To delve; ae, to fir: 
a cellar. 3. To depreſs, to degrade. 4. To plunge into deitruction. 
5. To cruſh, to overbear, to diilreſs. 

Sixx | /entina, It. and Sp.] 1. A conveniency to draw water off from 
a kitchen. 2. Any place where corruption is gathered. 

S1'xx1NG [of sincan. Sax.] falling or ſettling to the bottom or un- 
der water, falling or ſainting. | | | 

Si'NLEss [sinleas, Sax. } tree from, or without fin. 

S1'xxNER [of fin, Sax.] 1. A tranſgreſſor. 2. One at enmity with 


Si'xxkT [a ſea term] a line made of rope-yarn to bind round ropes to 
keep them from being frened or called. 

SIXO'FFERING [of fir and Heri] an expiation, or offering for fin. 

S1\xoNOMNEs [in law] a writ of atiociation, whereby il all in com- 
miſſion cannot meet at the day appointed, ic is allowed that two or more 
of them may diſpatch the buſineis. 

$1/xoyErR [innoper, Teut. owon:;, Gr.] 
ruddle, uicd by painters, Oc. | | 

$S1'xVvaTED Leaf {with botaniſts) is that which is cut about the 

into ſeveral long ſegments, as in oak leaves. 
1'xzous A, It. of /irurfus, Lat.] crooked, having many turnings 

and windings. | 

S1xv0'srrY, or SUNUOUSNESS [of finuofitas, Lat. of finurfiri, Fr. /i- 
nuofita, It.] fullneſs of turnings and windings, or a ſeries of bends and 
turns in arches. 

Si'xUs, 1. Thoſe cleſts or fiſſures that are between the frata or 

yers of the earth, in mines, &c. 2. A bay, or arm of the ſea. Some 
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the arms of the fea, or /inz:'s might have ſuch an original. Burner. 
$1xvs, Lat. [in anatomy} a kind of cavity in mma bones and other 


parts, the entrance of which is narrow, and the bottom wide. | 

Sixus, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a little bag or ſacculus, formed by the 
fide of a wound or ulcer, wherein pus is collected. | 

Six us, in the dura Mater, Lat. [in anatomy] is that ſtrong and thick 
membrane, which covers all the cavity of the cranium. 

Staus Meningium, Lat. [with anatomiſts] four cavities in the brain 
the firſt and ſecond, called lateral finus s. are ſeated between the brain 
and the cerebellum, and terminate in the wertebral /imms's ; the third be- 

ins at the os cribriforme, and terminates in the middle of the former ; 
the fourth ariſes from the glandula pincalis, and terminates in the middle 
of the lateral finus's. Theſe are called by Galen the ventricles of the 
thick membrane, aud by others ventriculi cerebri. 

Sixus Offium, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the cavities of the bones which 
receive the heads of other bones. | | 

To Sir {{ipper, Du. or ſipan, Sax.} 1. To drink by ſmall draughts. 
2. To drink in {mall quantities. 


| Hold. 
S1'e10x [o:3w, Gr.] a crooked tube in hydraulics, one leg of branc 
whereof is longer than the other; uſed in the raiſing of fiuids, empty- 
ing of veſſels, and various other uſes. e 
Srerrrs [q. d. — ᷣͤ 
$1'quis [i. e. if any one ic. invenerit, Lat. ſhall find] a paper or 
bill — up in ſome open place, to proclaim the loſs of any thing in an 
univerſity. , | | | 
Sin [tor, Brit. fexr, Fr.] 1. A word of reſpect. 2. The title of a 
knight or baronet. EY | 
Sine | fire, O. Fr. 
à beaſl. 
To St'RENIZE [of free, Lat.] to allure perſons to their deſtruction. 
Si“ E xs, a ſort of monſters who are ſaid to have their upper parts like 
beautiful virgins, and the lower like the body and tail of a filh. I hey 
are ſaid to have inhabited between the coaſts of Italy and Sicily, and to 
have played harmoniouſly on ſeveral inſtru ats of muſic, and to have 
ſung ſo melodiouſly, that they allured paſſengers to them to their deſtruc- 
tion. They ſhould ſeem to have been but 2s, in Homer's time, from his 
uſe of the dual number, Odi. lib. 12. l. 53 and 186; though (as it is 
not unuſual with axy:b/og:es) they have been conſiderably aygmented by 
the invention of later writers. There were (ſays the author of an 
enquiry into the life of Homer) ſeveral /zrens up and down the coatt ; 
One at Panarmus, another at Naples, others at Surrentum; and the great- 
eſt number lived in the delightful Capree, in the mouth of the bay of 
Naples ; trom thence it is probable paſſed over to the neighbouring 
rocks [the Siremyer] which bear their name, to talk with the ſca- 
men from on board, and perſuade them to moor their veſſel, and come 
on ſhore.” He adds judiciouſly enough, that Hamer has retained the 
* Phenician name, taken from the moſt obvious part of their character, 
#hcir ſinging ; and poſterity by building remples to them, Qc. has made 
the tradition paſs for reality.” The ral is too trite aud obvious to 
want explaining. See Sruixx and 803A b. | 
From Sis Cantilena: 
Inde Siren canens canorum. 


and It.] 1. A father, in poetry. 2. The male of 


Bochart, I. 1. 533. 


Sir {from the verb] a ſmall draught, as much as the mouth will 
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$1810 4545, Lat. (ougizorc, Gr.] a great heat of the bt: iu an 
brane. Corr.cus calls it an intlammaron, d acys, t 
eale properly belonging to infants, to ned from che 
ciput ; for /ir25 in Greek tiguikies a 4% iu gie, in wen tore! 
up and preterved.” 2 

SURLUs Tage., Gr.) the dog ſtar, a bright ſtar oi the hrit mutntat, 
in the mouth of the conſtellation called ca 11277. 

” na [/wruommer, Er. j to give the name of a family ts 5 
u. 

Six xaut [ /arrom, Fr. q. d. the name of a fre or father] a fomily 

name. 

dio! [with ſurgeons] are little puſhes in the palin of the bond er 
ſole of the foot, in which there ar: little wine or intec:-. 

Sisi, the bird called the green-finch. | 

StSTER [t utren, Sax. ſider, Su. ſofter, Dun, fultrr, Du. O. and I. 
Ger. ſcywefter, H. Ger.} 1. A female born of the ſame father and mo- 
ther, or of one of them. 2. One of che ſame faich, a chrittian. 
Si'sTERHoOED [of ſpuſaen, Sax. or (utter, Dan. and $037, a termina- 
tion added to relation} 1. The ſociety of filters. 2. A number of wo- 
men of the ſame order. 

SUSTRUM, an ancient muſical inſtrument uſed by the pricfts of 16: 
and Ouris. : 

SI5Y"MBRIU!, Lat. [orovufyn, I Water-mint. 

SISYRUNCHIUM [oiypyx3e, Gr. ] a kind of great onion, | 

To. Str. verb nent. preterite / jat (of ſicwan, Sax. mitts, Su. ſitten, 
Du. O. and L. Ger. fitzen, H. Ger. /edere, It.] 1. Io reroſe upon 2 
ſeat. 2. Lo be in a ſtate of reit or idleneſs. Why Ve lore all the day 
idle. St. Lake. 3. To reſt, as a weight or batten. Caliinity f. 
heavy upon us. 7eoker. 4. Lo ſettle, to able. . ſudden fende He 
upon the ſca. Dr ;ac. 5 10 brcod, 0 incubate. 4 90 be placed 
in order to be painted. 7. Lo be placed at table. 
lemn aſſembly as a member. 1 
Sirx [Aus, Lat.] the fituation of any lace, territory, or bes 
ing. 

SITE {with logicians] one of the ten predie : ment, which declare the 
ſubject to be fo and ſo placed. 

S1'T-rasT fof a horſe] a horny knob in the ſcin, under the fd. 

S1THE, Or SITAE CE (fran, Sax. | ſince, tecing that. 

StT#CU'xDMras ſ(ſidcundman, Sax. ] a gentleman u ho was the vader 
of the men of a town, @c. or une who had fo much land ant 1 
der him capable of knight » {-rvice. | 

Strut [üde, Sax, ſexuen, Du. fenfr, Ger.) an inftrment for mowing 
grats. | 

Str [from /5:] 1. One that firs, 2. A bird that fits. 

STi 1xG [from fir] 1. The potture of fitting on a text. . Phe n 
of ſitting on a ſcat. 3. A time during which one exhibits himtel! : a 
painter. 4. A meeting of an affembly. 5. Incubation. 

S1 115 Alorboſa [or the thicky difenſe] 2 diteaſe cauſed by an every 
ſalt and hot conſtitution of the body. | 

SUTUATE | ftu#te, Fr. fituots, It. fituads, 5p. of tuatus, Lat.] fnuncd, 


ſeated, placed. | EW 
Fetus, Fr.] ſeated. | 


8. To be in any te- 


S1'TUaTED | fitus, Lat. 
__ StTUA'T1Ox Ata, Fr. firnats, It. tu, Sp. of ftas, Lat. with Int. 
cians] is the ninth of the categories; 25 itting, ſtanding; before, be 
hind; to the right, to the left. 

Struar ion. 1. Local refpeA, poſition. 2 Condition, flate. 

Sirus, Lat. [in geometry, algebra, Tc. | the ñtuation of ſurfaces, 
lines, &c. 

Six [ſex, Sax. ſer. Su. and Dan. ſes, Du. and L. Ger. ſccha, II Ger. 
fox, Fr. /ei, It. ſex, Lat. E, Gr. ] twice three, one more than five. 

S1'xain [in military affairs} an ancient order of battle for ſix batta- 
lions; which, ſuppoſing them to be all in a line, is formed thus: the 
ſecond and fifth . advance, and make the van; the firſt an 
fixth fall into the rear, leaving the third and fourth to form the main 
body: each battalion ought to have 2 ſquadron on its right, and an- 
other on its left, Any number of battalions, produced of the number 
fix, may be drawn up by this order : fo 12 battalions may be put into 
two fixains, and 18 into three ſixains. | 

S1'x-yzxCE [of fix and pence] a coin, half a ſhilling, 

$1'x-scorE [of fix and /core] fix times twenty, 

S1\xTEEx [ſixxyne, Sax.] fix and ten. 

SUxTEEXTH, the ordina! of ſixteen. | 

S1xTH, adj. [fixc, Sax. ] the ordinal of fixty. 

SixTH, ſubſt. a ſixth part. | 1 | 
Sixru {in muſic} one of the original two concards of harmonical in 
tervals. 

_ Sxrury [from fx) in the ſixth place. 

Sixrikru, the ordinal of tix. + 

Sixr v [ſixery, Sax. ] ſix times ten. vo 

$1'x-FOLD [x- e alde, Sax. ] fix times as much. 

Sit [incert. etym. ] 1. Proportion, bigneſs, lature, length, thickneſ.. 
2. [Sa, It.] A glewiſh matter, which painters in diſtemper mix wit! 
heir colours; alſo a kind of paſte uſed by ho- makers; alſo a for: 

ol jelly uſed by plaiſterers, Sc. | | 

Sax [at the univerſity of Cambridge] ſo much bread or beer, . 
upon any of their names in the buttery-book, as amounts to the val 
of a farthing, and is marked with the letter 8. 

To StzkE. 1. To do over with ſize. 2. lo ſcore as ſtudent: do i: 
the battery-book at Cambridge, the ſame that is called to battle. 2 © 
ford. 3. To adjuſt or arrange according to ſize. 

Strate, of a fit or convenient ſize. 

S1'z) ABLENESS [of ex, Fr. Sc.] the being of a fit ſize. 

Stel [with minters} the remains of the bars of ſilver met. <. 
after the round pieces of money have been cut out, according to ther 
reſpective ſizes. 

St'zE A, a ſcholar of the loweſt degree at the univerlity of Cambridge; 
the ſame as a ſervitour at Oxford. 

S1z18"24 [ fixieme, Fr.] a ſequence of fix card at the game called 

iquet. | 

$1'z1x6 [at the tin works] a curious method of Grefing the the tin 
ore, after it comes from the launder of the ſtamping mill; Which is, by 
fifting it through an hair ſieve, and caſting back that which remains 
the tails, to be trampled over again. 

StZ [from ie] viſcous, glutinous. 

Sch x [of ceaðnꝗrre, Sax. ] 1. IIurt, damage. 


* 
„ 


Nave nor 


SKI 


deu DDOXS . of xceavda, Sax.] the embryos of bees. 

Skalx, or = te den] 1. A fort of Iriſh ſword. 2. E- 
F atzre, O. F. ] a length of yarn, thread, ſilk, Qc. as it is wound on a 
reel. 

Sk ax rrp {with ſailors] a ſhip is ſaid to be ſkarfed, when one piece 
ot timber is let into another. 

To $: 1Tcu @ Wheel, is to ſtop the wheel of a cart or waggon, by 
putting a ſtone or block before it. 3 

Scat! [pceadba, Sax. ſcave, Dan.] 1. A fiſh. 2. A ſort of ſhoe 
armed with iron for fliding on the ice. 

Sate, 4 ſort of wild plum growing in hedges, and of a reddiſh co- 
lo 


zur. 

Sate { with ſailors] that ſmall and flender part of a keel, that is cut 
1:1:1ng, and ſtanding a little without the ſtern- 

Scr GGER [of rceagga. Sax. I a kind of ſmall ſalmon. 

ScEt'cGEr-Trour, a kind of fiſh or ſalmon. 

3K t LETON 1 Fr. ſcheletro, It. NI Sp. n, Gr.] 
1. The bones of an animal cleared from the fleſh, &c. and put together 
again in their natural order with wires. 2. The compages of the prin- 
ci . 

ol pd Dr. Th. H. derives it of ecxillizte, Fr.] a veſſel of metal 
with feet for boiling. 

Sxe'LLUM [shelm, Du.] a rogue, a villain. | 

Sxe'pT1C, or Sc Trick [ch, of rv dal, Gr. to obſerve, 
to contemplate, c.] a philoſopher who doubted of every thing, and 
admitted of no judgment concerning any thing. See SctyTicx. 

SKE"PTICALLY, after the manner of a ſkeptick. | 

S«e'pT1iC13M1, the doctrines and opinions of the ſcepticks, which was, 
that ns t to ſuſpend their judgment, as to the determination 
and frm belief of any thing. See SceyTiIcx. 

S«ETCH [| efguifſe, Fr. Ae K the firſt draught of a deſign or 
fancy, ally in painting and drawing. 

To Sxkren | eſguiffer, 
of a thing, w chal pencil out, 2. To plan, by giving the firſt or 
principal notion. | | 

Sxew [prob of gkew, Teut.] to look aſkew, to look on one ſide 
ſcornfully, y + to leer. . | 

Scz'wer [gheve, Dan.] a ſlender pin uſed by butchers, cooks, &c. 
To Skxewen, to faſten with ſkewers. 

00 [I, Fr. ſchife, It. e/quife, Sp. ſeapha, Lat.] a ſmall ſhip- 


t. 
Sx1't.evt. [according to Minſhew, of ſcioles, Lat. and pull, Sax.] 
knowing, experienced in. 
 S«r'tevLLY, knowingly, with experience, 
S«x1rLFuLNESs, knowledge, experience in an art or ſcience. 
S«1Lt [sk&cll, Dan. Minſhew will have it from ſcia, 1 know, or ſcola, 


Lat. a ſchool] 1. Capacity, knowledge, experience. 2. Any parti- 


cular part. 
To Secur [akilia, Iſland.) to be ing in, to be dextrous at. 
ule. 


Sx1'LLED, adj. [from ſtill) knowi 
S«1i't.LEss, wanting ſkill. Not in 
To Skim [ccumer, Fr. ſchinmare, It.] to take off the froth, ſcum, or 
top of any liquid thing. See To Scun. 

Sruug [from ſtim] a ſhallow utenſil for taking off the ſæum. 
 Sx1'4-mit.« [of ſtim and milk] milk from which the cream is taken. 
To Sci [skidve, Dan. ſchinden, Ger.] 1. To flay, to take off the 
Ccin of an animal. 2. To cover with a ſkin. The wound was ſtinned. 

Sx1x [of skind, Dan.] 1. The hide of an animal. 2. The outward 
rind of fruit. 3. The body, the Tis hard for a man to fave 
both his tin and his credit. L Eftranꝑe. | + 

Sx1xx, a four-footed ſmall Egyptian animal or ſerpent, in the form 
of a crocodile. 

Sxinx-Pottage [skencken, Du. ſchencken, Ger.} a ſort of Scotch pot- 
tage. made of the finews of a leg of beef. 

o Sci [peencan, Sax. ] to ſervedrink at the table. 

Sx1'xKEr [ghkenker, Dan.] a cup-bearer, a butler. _ | 

Sxi'nNeRs, were incorporated anno 1325. They conſiſt of a maſter, 
| four wardens, 68 aſſiſtants, and — livery; the fine for which 
is 16/. 6s. 8d. This is the fixth company of the twelve, of which 
— — been 29 — — company has been — 
having of their fraternity i one prince, nine 

two STS a baron. Their — ao — 


or ſea veſſel. 
| Sx1y-Peund [g. d. ſhip- pound] is the dividend of a laſt of corn laden 
in a ſhip, and contains from three to four hundred pounds. 

Sk1'PTON, a market town of the Weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, near the 
river Are, 221 miles from London. 

To Sxtautsn [ ſcaramucciare, It. eſcarmoucher, Fr. e/caramucar, Sp. 
ſchermutzen, Du. ſcharmiatzein, Ger.) to fight on a ſudden ſurprize, ſur- 
prizedly, and without order, as ſtraggling parties of ſoldiers do before 
the main battle. 

Sxlauisu [eſcarmouche, Fr. ſcaramuccia, It. eſcaramuza, Sp.] 1. A 
ſmall encounter of a few men, when they fight as above; or a combat in 
preſence of two armies, between two parties, who advance from the bo- 
dies for that purpoſe, and introduce and invite to a general regular fight. 
2. A conteſt, a contention, 

To S«1v8 [from pup, Sax. pure] 1. To ſcour, to ramble over in 
order to clear. 2. To ſpeed, to run in haſte, 

S«K1'nkeET {chirrivia, Sp.] a plant whoſe root is ſomething like a 
parinip | 


r. ſchizzare, It.] 1. To draw the outlines fie 


7. To 


SLA 


S«x1RT of peyre, Sax.) 1. Part of a garment | . 
4 2 ee 

To Scar {from the noun} to border, to run along the ed 

Sx i prob of fryxxan, Sax. to ſhoot] a caprice, — 

SKI'TT1SH [ecoutrax, Fr. in the firit ſenſe! 1. Jadiſh, or rely, 2 
ſome horſes are. 2. Fantaſtical, friſking. 3. Changeable, hckle. | 

SKI TTISHLY. 1. Reſtily. 2. Wantonly, fickly. 

8 17. friſkinefs, fcklendls. 

O SKREAM . brazmen, Sax. ] to | out, | | 
loud noiſe of 223 3 

* making ſuch a noiſe. 

o S«Rzex [ſome derive it of ſchetmen, Teut. or prob. C 
Lat.] 1. To defend or from. 2. To ſiſt thro” Ha 
2 = 

KREEN ner derives it of ſcrimbre, Sax. Minſhew of | 
Lat. others of ein. Fr.] 1. A device to keep off the RT nn 
from bodies. 2. A device for ſifting gravel thro'. 3. Shelter, conccal. 
ment. 

To Skew, to go ſideling along, to waddle. 
To Scurx, to hide, na, Yarn | x 
SxULL prob. of ſchelf, Teut. a ſhell, or ſchevel, Teut. the head. 
the u permoſt bone of the head, faſhioned in the form of a globe. 12 
diſtributed into three parts; the ſorc-part (called ſinciput) and conjoined 
into the forehead ; the hinder part (called occiput} and the middle ot 
crown (called vertex) ſeated between the fore and hinder-parts. 
SKku'LL-CAP, a hcad- | | 


Sc ure ¶ſchuxte, Du. Pi. A large boat. 2. A ſmall long barge for 


aſſengers. 
Ser [8ky, Dan.] 1. The azure concave of the heavens. 2. The re- 
gion which ſurrounds this earth beyond the atmoſphere. 

_ SxY'egr, ethereal. Shakeſpeare. 

SKY-CoLour [of ſt; and colour] an azure colour, the colour of the 


y. 
S«Y'pyYEeD [of iy and 
Sc vo, 1244 by 4 ſky. Thomſen. 
SK vis n, coloured by the ether, approaching the 
S«xY'LARK, a ſinging bird. | 
S«Y'L1GHT (from fy and light] a window placed in the ceiling of 2 
room. 
Sx Y'ROCKET [of fy and rocket} a kind of firework that flies high in 

n 

LAB A 1. A e. 2. A plain flone; as, a marble 
ſab. | [Wi carpenters, c.] the outſide ſappy board or plank, 
is rel, from the £des af timber. wa _ 


Sr of abby, Du.] 1. wy, dirty, f 1 | 
ETSY TS 0 Se ms 


SLa"mmIxEss, ſloppineſs, folneſs of | 
Stack ( Sax. Jani, Lat. looſe] 1. Looſe, not tight. 2. Slow 
in neſs. 3. Relaxed, weak, holding faſt. 
ken 


To relax, to remit. , 
ufe leſs liberally. 6. N to 
8. To repreſs, to 
1 — wg nent. 1. To 
coheſion. 3. To abate. To 
Se 2 


Sr Ac laxites, Lat.] looſeneſs, in i i 
A'CKNESS [ laxites 63 hood in oppoſition to tightneſs. 


St Ad, the recrementor 
Stain, See To Star. 
To Stake. 1. To mix lime with water. 2. To quench, to extin - 


Stau ſata game at cards] the winning of all the tricks. | 
Sr an Cat the allum mines] a ſubſtance often produced by the too 
much or too little calcining it. PE. -. 
Stau Fellow, a tall flim fellow. 
Stn [ ſcandalum, Lat. ſchande, Du. e/claxdre, O. Fr. a misfor- 
- 1. A reproach, backbiting, an evil ſpeaking of. 2. A falſe in- 


To: StaxDer [of ſcendalizare, Lat.] to backbite, to ſpeak evil of, 
to ſcandalize, to reproach : 


SLA'NDERER, one who ſlanders another. 


Sta'nDERrOVs, revili to rail at, ful. 
Cm 7. | 
SLA'NDEROUSNESS, reproachfulneſs. 
SLaxx. 1. Slim, lender. 2. A fort of ſea-weed. 

SLANT, or — + aq ſome derive it of 

deviating » not ſtrai 
LA'NTLY, obliquely, indireQly. 

To Star [ prob. of a/apa, Lat.] to ftrike, 
blow, and moſt y with the open hand. 

Slay [ſchlap, Ger.] a blow or buffet. 

SLasH. 1. A cut or wound. 2. A cut in cloth. | 
: To SLasu [of flagen, Du.] to cut or make a ſtaſh with ſome edged 


SLATCH nn 2 middle part of a rope or cable that 


flangþe, Du. a ſnake] glan- 


to give a perſon a buffet or 


Slaren of Fair Weather [a ſea phraſe] is when there comes an inter- 
val of fair weather, after long foul weather. 


SL b. of e/clat, Fr. Minſhew)] 2 or fort of ſtony fub- 
Bon 6 — — = for io houſes, 8 | 
To Star, to cover with ſlate. 


SLAa'TTERN. 1. A woman, 5. e. one who does not regularly = 
_ family utenſils. 2. Careleſs in her dreſs or ! 

LA'TTERNLY (of floorken, Du.] negligent and as to neat- 
nefs in dre, and ifery. | 

Sua'ry [from fate} of the nature of flate. F 

SLave [eſclave, Fr. g. d. a Sclavonian, great numbers of which were 
taken captives by the and Venetians] a perpetual ſervant, a 


To 8 toil, to labour. | 
To Sta via (of ſebiave, It. efclave, Sp. ſaliva, Lat. ſpittle] to let 
the ſpittle run out of the ST . | 
SL a" | Fr. ſervitude, drudgery. 
To — of 2 —— Teus.] to kill or ſlay, 
to butcher, | 
SL4a'/uUcuTtin 


SLI 


S. auen rt ſon! » from ſlæ gan, ſle gan, Sax. to ſlrike, to kill 
maſſacre, _—_ by the ſword. wy J 


SLau'Gcartr-roust [of laughter and bene] a houſe in which beaſts 
are killed for the butcher. 


SLau'cuTer-mas (of faaughter and man} one employed in killing 


St av*GnTEROUS [from ungbter] deſtruclive, murderous. 

SLa'visn [from fave] icrvile, mean, baſe, dependant. 

SLa"viSHLY, in a ſlaviſh manner. 

SLA'VISHNE>S [i. Fr.] hard ſervice, drudgery. 

Lo SLAY, verb 4. pret. ſex, part. pall. — [ilzzan, Sax. flacgen, 
Du. and L. Ger. ſchlagrn, H. Ger. which fignify no more than to ſtrike 

or beat, unleſs compounded with the particle ef, af, or ab] to kill. 

Stay [ſlz, of flæ gan, Sax. to ike) an inſtrument belonging to a 

weaver's loom. 


Si.a'ver [of ay] killer, murderer, deſtroyer 


SLEa'FORD, a market town of Lincolnſhire, 110 miles from Lon- 

gon. 

D cioth] ſlightneſs of workmanſhip. 

Sr EAZ [prob. of Sc, the place where made] ſlight or ill wrought, 
as ſilks and ſome linen: are. 

Streb, or SLEpGE . lodde. Du. flede, Su. and Du. ſchlitte. Ger. of. 
of ſlide an, Sax. to 11 A ſort of carriage without, or with broad 
low wheels, — Holland. 2. A fort of trough or * in which 
traitors are carried to execution. 3. [Slecge, Sax. ] a ſmith's great 
hammer, which they uſe with both LE bg ' 

About SLEDGE * ſmiths] one that is uſed for battering or drawing 
out the largeſt work, and is held by the handle with both hands ; which 
they ſwing round over their head, to ſtrike as hard a blow as they can. 

— [with ſmiths] is uted by under workmen; it is uſed 
with both the hands before, and is ſeldom raiſed higher than the head, 
and is for work that is not of the largeſt ſize. OO, 

Sueer [ſlið, Sax.] ſmooth, even, gloſſy. 

To Sift, to render totr, ſmooth, or gloſſy. 

SAE KU [from ſeek] ſmoothly, gl i 

SLEe'xNEsSS [ ſligneſſe, Sax.] 2 

To Strzer. 2 ret. Het pan, Sax. flapen, Du.] 1. To 
take reſt by ſleeping. 2. o hve thoughtleſly. 3. To be dead; death 
being a ſtate from which man will ſome time awake. 4. To be inat- 
tentive, not vigilent. f 

SLeee [irom the verb] repoſe, reſt, ſuſpenſion of the mental powers, 


Sr E' TEA [from ſecp] 1. One who ſleeps, one who is not awake. 2. 
lazy, inactive drone. 3. That which lies dormant, or without effect. 
4. [On ſhipboard}! thoſe timbers that lie before and behind in the bot- 
tom of a ſhip, to ſtrengthen the futtocks and rungs, are called flecpers. 
SLee'yingss [from Acc] drowſineſs, inability to keep awake. 
SLtEe'eiLY. 1. Heavily, drowſily. 2. Stupidly. | 
SLee'pLess Iſlæpleas, Sax. ] without ſleep. 
SLEPT. Ser To Sur. Se 
_ Srze'ey [lzpicy, Sax. flaperig, Du. O. and L. Ger. (chiafferig, II. 
Ger.} 1. Inclined to ſleep. 2. Cauſing ſicep, ſomniferous. 
StztrY Grave ſlapignava, Sax. ] a tomb or ſepulchre. 
SLeeey Evil, a diſeaſe in ſheep. Ds 
To SLE, to leer or at. 
Sr er [prob. of ſlide, Sax. 9. d. ſlippery rain] a ſort of meteor be- 
twixt rain and ſnow. 
To Sueer, to ſnow in ſmall particles, intermixed with rain. 
St.:t'rixEss, rainineſs, and ſnowinets, or ſnowy rain. 
SLet'TY, betwixt rainy and ſnowy. | 5 
Sieeve ¶ ſliepe, Sax. ] that part of a garment that covers the arm. 
SLEE'veLEss [ſliple as, Sax. ] 1. Without fleeves. 2. Triſling, im- 
pertinent; as, a /eewelc/; errand or meſſage. | 
SL8IcHT [prob. of ſchlext, Ger. cunning] dexterity. | 
SLe'xptr lender, Du.] 1. Slim, not thick about in bulk. 2. Small, 
— weak. 3. Sparing, leſs than enough. 4. Not amply 
Ste'xDErL.y. 1. Without bulk. 2. Meanly, pitifully. 
SLE'NDERNEsS [from ſcuder] 1. Thinneſs, ſmalleſs of circumference. 
2. Want of bulk or ſtrength. 3. Slightneſs, weakneſs, inconfiderable. 
neſs. 4. Want of plenty. | 
SLict [fl:te, Sax.] 1. A broad or thin cut. 2. A peel, a ſpatula. 
To Stiex [ſliten, Sax. ] 1. To cut in ſlices. 2. To cut, or divide. 
To SLi'cxex lichten, Du.] to imootn. | 


Sri Ess [ot flidnelle, Sax. or ſehlichten, Teut. ] ſmoothneſs, gloſ- 


8. 
_ Suid, the preterite of 7 e. See To Sriwe. 5 
Stipe [ ſlide, Sax.] 1. A frozen place to ſlide on. 2. A ſmooth 
and eaſy paſlage. 3. Flow, even courſe. | | 
To Sriox, verb next. pret. ſid, part. paſſ. /idder ¶ ſlidan, Sax.) 1. 
To glide along on ice, &c. 2. To paſs — {moothly, to glide. 3. 
To paſs inadvertently. « 4. To paſs unnoticed. 5. To paſs along by ſi- 
lent and unobſerved on. 6. To paſs filently and gradually 
from good to bad. 7. To pais without difficulty or obttration. 8. To 
fall by error. 
To SLipe, verb act. to put im ibly. 
SL1'pER. 1. One that flices. 2. A ſmall part that 
of rules or ſcales. 8 | 
Sui bine [in mechanics] a motion when the ſame point of a body, 
moving — a ſurface, delcribes a line on that ſurface. 
St mIiN Rule 3 a rule to be uſed without com- 
paſſes in gauging Co 
To — A 4. to make light of, or of ſchleden, Du.] 1. 
diſeſteem, to di . 2. To du buſineſs lightly. 
SLicnT, ah. [glitti, Su.] 1. Neglect. 2. Artiſice. 
Stienr, eq. [slicht, Du.] 1. Small, worthleſs, inconſiderable. 2. 
dot important, not covert, weak. 3. Negligent, not done with effect. 
4- Fooliſh, weak of mind. | 
SLſcuTEr [from iet] one who difregards 
SLi'cuTLY, lightly, cateleſly, badly. 
SLIcuTINGLY. 1. Wich diſdain. 2. With diſregard, negligently. 
$Li'cnTwess. 1. Weakneis, want of firength. 2. Negligence, want 
of attention. 
Str [from fy] cunningly, with ſubtile covertneſs. 
Stiu, flender, thin of thape : A word not elegant. 
Seine — Sax. (cylenn Ger. 4, It.] ſott mud; alſo a clammy 
or glewiſh humour. 
Ns. 79. 


is in ſome kinds 


To 


_ down caft | A | 


8 L U 

SL1'mixess [of rinnicgneſſe, Sax.] a muddy ſoſtueſs, clamauge! 

SLi'mxess [of flimne ſſe, Sax. ] ſlenderneſs. 

Sr u [pl:mincg, Sax. ] 1. Full of ſlime, ropy. 

SLIU'xEtsSs, craſtineſs, clandeſtineneſs, reſetvedneſs. 

Stix {ſglynghe, Lan. gfiunga, Su. gling, Du. (chlinge, H. Ger.) 
i. A ſtring· inſtrument or machine for throwing ſtones. 2. An in 
ſtrument uſed in carrying barrels, and for other ules. 

To Stix, verb ad. pret. and part. pail. Lug (alyngeh, Dan. 9it7- 
gern. Du. glingen, O. and L. Ger, ſchlingen, H. Ger.} 1. Lo catt or 
throw with a fling. 2. To han looſely by a firing. From rivers drive 
the kids, and ling your hook. Dryden. | 

SLI'xctr [from fling] one who ſlings, or uſes the ſling. | 

SLIUXGING of the Yards [a fea phraſe] is when the yards are faſt 
bound aloft to the croſs · tree and head of the maſt, by any rope or chain: 
that if the yard by any means ſhould happen to break, the yard may be 
kept from falling down on the hatches. 

SLINK [glank, Dan.] a caſt calt or other beaſl. 


To Stix x, verb neat. pret. Hunt [of plincan, Sax. ] to ſneak or go 
away privately. 

To Stixx, verb ad. to caſt or bring ſorth a calf before its time. 

Stir ſof plippan, Sax. 1. A lliding, a fall. 2. A mittake. 3. A 
narrow piece cut off from any thing. 4. A leaſh or thing in which a 
dog is held. 5. An eſcape, a deſertion. 6. [With gardener-] a ſmall 
'prig or twig, pulled off from a tree. * 

o Sur, verb act. pret. ſlipt [thp:n, Sax. ofippen, Du.] 1. To con- 
vey ſecretly. 2. To looſe by negligence. 3. 16 pull things from the 
main body by laceration. 4. To eſcape from, to leave flily. 5. To 
let looſe a dog. 6. To paſs over negligently. | 

To Slip, verb next. 1. To flide, not to tread firm. 2. To move 
or fly out of place. 3. To glide, to pats une xpectculy, or imperceptibly. 
4. To fall into fault or error. 5. Lo cicape, two fall away out of the. 


memory. 

SL 1yBOaRD {of ſip and b2ard] a board ſliding in grooves. 

SLi'yxxorT [of /ig and Err) a bow-knot, a knot that will flip. 

SLi'yytrs [i:ppepas, Sax.] looſe ſhoes for wearing in dry places. 

\ SL.1'ppERINEss, aptneſs to cauſe flipping or ſliding. 

SL1'petRY (of ſlippan, Sax. to ſlip] 1. Apt to caaſe ſlipping. 2. 
Hard to hold, hard to keep. 3. Not ſtanding firm. 4. Cucertain, 
changeable, mutable. 5. {Librique, Fr.] not challe. My wife is /:p- 
jery. Shakeſpeare. | 

St.1'y>449Þ, having the ſhoes ſlipped on, not pulled up at the heels. 

To Sui [flrran, Sax. gfyti, Su. slide, Dan.] to cut a thing with the 
grain, as wood, whalebone, &c. 

Sirr [ſlice, Sax.] a cut or diviſion according to the grain, 2; of 
wood, &c. | 

To Stur [prob. of slacver, Dan.] to creep or go about dronith!;. 

ToSr1'vtr [ſlipan, Sax.] to cut or divide into thin pieces. 

SLi'vER, a branch cut or torn off. 


SLoaTs of a Cart, are thoſe under - pieces which keep the bottom to- 
gether. — 
quench, 


2. Viſcous. 


To S1ock, to flake, to 

Si.oz {ſla, Sax.] a wild plum, the fruit of the black thorn. 

Sto - i orm [la-pinm, Sax. prov. fo called, becauſe flow in its mo- 
tion] the blind worm, a ſmall viper. | | 

SLooy, a ſmall ſea veſſel. See Siaiioe. | 

To Stor [prob. of slabben, Du.] to daſh with water or other liquid. 

SLOPE, adj. — not perpendicular. 

SLoPE, ſubſt. declivity, an oblique direction. 

SLopE, adv. obliquely, not perpendicularly. | 

To Stor, verb af. to form an obliquity or declivity. 

To SLort, verb neut. to take an oblique direction. 

Si.0/PEXESS, or SLO'PISGx&5s, flantingneſs, a going diagonally, o: 
ſide- ways. | | | 

SLo'priqciy, ſtantingly. 

Sro'epy [of slabbe, Du.] plaſhy. 

SLoes [ ſcleppi, It.] 1. Phyſical potions. 
of wide-kneed breeches, worn by ſeamen. | 

SLoT of a Deer [of sloot, Du.] the view or print of a ſtag's foot in 
the ground. „ 

SLorH [of ſlað, Sax. ] idleneſs, lazineſs, droniſnneſs. | | 

St.o'THFUL [g. 4. flaSpul, . e. full of unwillingacts, or flap, Sax. 
flow] idle, dromth, lazy. | 

SLo'THFULLY [of fla ðfullic, Sax.] dronithiy, ce. 

S$Lo'THFULNEsS [of ſlaðfulne ſſe, Sax.] lowucſs, droniſhneſs, Cc. 

SLouca [prob. of sto, Dan.] 1. An ill-bchaved clown. 2. A 


2. [Of stabbe, Du. ] a fert 


To SLouch {from the noun} to have a down-caſt clowniſh look. 

SLo'vzx [ſome derive it of 2ſoef, Du. other; of (chlantz, Teut. care- 
leſs, or more probably of /a/pe, Fr.] a natty, beallly fellow. 

SLo'vexLIixEss [of (chians, Teut. careleſs, or gloef, Du.] naſtinefs, 
careleſneſs in dreſs, carriage, &c. 

SLO'vExLY, naſty, carcleſs ; alſo in a carclefs manner. | 

$LouGn [prob. of luh, Sax. a lake] 1. A deep muddy place. 2. The 
calt ſkin of a ſnake. 3. The ſpungy or porous ſubſtance in the inſide ot 
the horns of oxen or cows. 4. A piece of corrupt fleſh cut out of a ſore 
or wound. 5. The ſcar of it. 6. ¶ In a coal mine] a damp. 

SLOUGH of @ wild Roar [a hunting term} the bed, ſoil, filth, or mirc 
wherein he wallows ; or the place in which he lies in the day-time. 

Stourn [prob. of flox, Sax. ] concave or hollow, g. d. a hollow in, 
the caſt ſkin of a ſnake. 

Stow [ ſlap, Sax. dilatory] 1. Not quick in motion. 2. Late, nv 
happening in a ſhort time. 3. Not ready, not prompt, not quick. 4- 
Dull, inaclive, tardy, fluggith. 5. Not haſty, acting with deliberation. 


6. Dull, heavy in wit. 


SLo'wLY. 1. Not with velocity, not with celerity. 2. Not ſoon, 
not early, not in a little time. 3. Not haſtily, not raftily. 4. Not 
promptly, not readily. 5. Tardily, ſluggiſhly. 

Si.o'wxEess [ ſlapneſſe, Sax. ] 1. Tediouſneſs in motion. 2. Length 
of time in which any thing is brought about. 3. Dulucts in admitting 
conviction or aſfection. 4. Want of prompnefs, want of readineſs. 5 
Deliberation, cool delay. 6. Dilatorineſs, proc: aſtination 

SLo'w-woRM. See Sto'E-Moku. 


To Sru'sRER over {Skinner derives it of Aab, Lat. to make o 

pery, or of ſchlupten, Leut] to do a thing flututhly, carctſly, or with- 

out application. | 

 SLUBBER Degall an [with the W a dirty nafty fellow 
11 


5 7e 


0 MB 


Sur. 1. A dew-ſnail. without a ſhell. 2. A drone or idle fellow. 


1. prob. of (chlagen, Du. to flay or ſmite] a great gun. 4. A battered par 
prob. of ſucke!cn, Du. to act flothfully] a ſhip that 


eaden bulict. 
!5 a dull, heavy ler. ; 
Stu'gnann {fuckrier, Du.] an idle, ſlothful, droniſh perſon. 
To Suede, to make idle, to make droniſh. | 
$141: prob. of ſuckelen, Du.] ſlothful, lazy, inactive, inſipid. 
SL von nly, lazily, heavily, lowly. 
Stu Go nxtss, lazinefs, idleneſs, inertneſs. 
$:.U+ [from ſſog. Sax. Nough] mire, dirt mixed with water. 


$1 vice lese, Fr. sluxſe. Du.] a vent or drain for water on land, 
alſo a trame of wood in a river for keeping the water from overflowing 


low grounds. 

$1.vic'd, ifluing or 1 forth from a ſluice. Milton. 

Jo SLUMBER, verb neut. [of flummenan, Sax. ſommviller, Fr.] 1. 
To ſieep unſoundly, to doze. 
pineneſs. 

To Stu'unkx, verb a8. 1. To lay to ſleep. 2. To ſtupify, to ſtun. 
To ſumber his conſcience. Motten | 

Sr v'urrx {from the verb] 1. Light ſeep, ſleep not profound. 
Sleep, repoſe. 

SLu'mBEROVUs, flumbering, of or ining to ſlumber. 

To Stu ur, to flip or fink into any wet or dirty place. 

St ux, or SLUXK, the preterite of ſink. See To SLixk. 

To SLun [slooren, Du. /alir, Fr.] 1. To foil or daub. 2. To be- 
ſpatter or iully a perſon's reputation. 3. To cheat, to trick. 

Sr. 1. A mark of ignominy, a foil or daub. 2. A cheat at 


dice. | 
oe [prob. of /utum, Lat. mire, c. or of ſalope, Fr. ] a naſty houſe- 
w | | _ 


Srv'r HER, the practices of a ſlut. 5 

SLv'TTis4 [prob. of /utofus, Lat. or of ſale, Fr.] naſty, not cleanly 
in cookery or ifery. 2 | 

SLv'T11SHLY, in a fluttiſh manner, naſtily. 

SLu'TT15Hxess, naſtineſs in houſewifery. t 
Six [of ſchleichen, Ger. to creep, as Minſhew ſappoſes] craftily re- 
ſerved in words or deeds, meanly 

SLy'-noots [with the vulgar] a ſeeming filly, but ſubtle fellow. 

SLY't.y [from /] in a ſly manner, infiduouſly. 

Suacx frmæc, Sax. mah, Su. and Dan. ſmack, Du. ſchmack, 
ocſchmack, Ger.] 1. A taſte, a reliſh, a ſmattering. 2. [Schmacye;, 
"Teut.] an eager, amorous kiſs, with a noiſc made with the lips. 3. A 
_ made with a whip. 4. [jnacca, Sax.] a ſmall floop or vel- 

J. | 3 

To Smack {of ymæccan, Sax. ſmaka, Su. (mager, Dan. ſmecken, 
Du. O. and L. Ger. ſchmacken, H. Ger.] 1. Totaſte or reliſh with the 
ſmack of the lips. 2. To kils eagerly or —— | 

To hade a SuAckkRIxd for @ Thing, to long it, to be very de- 
firous of it. 

SMALL [ſmæl, Sax. (male, Dan. ſmaal. Su. ſmal, Du. ſchmail, O. 
2 Ger. ] 1. Little in ſize, or in number. 2. Not ſtrong; as /mall 

SMALL, /«b/. the narrow part of any thing, particularly the leg. 

— 00 little wand 2 —— fires. 4 * 

Su LAGE, an herb. a 

SMALL-Crarr [with fiſhermen] all ſuch lines, nets and hooks, as 
2 alſo all ſorts of ſmall ſea-veſlels ; as ſmacks, catches, 

ys, &c. | 

Swa'LL-PiEct [in Scotland] a coin, in value two-pence farthing 
Engliſh, n 6 


2. 


wa'LL-eox [ ſmæl poccas, Sax.] the epidemical diſtemper of En- 


SMA'LLNESS Rom — Th 3 2. FIPS 

SMARA'GDINE | /maragdinus, Lat. 741. Gr.] of, or per- 
taining to an emerald, reſembling an — _—_— oy 

Suk A αοννανs,?ꝭ [owagayds®-, Gr. an emerald, a precious ſtone of a 
tranſparent and lovely green colour. Emerald [or ſmaragdu:] (ſays 
Crijze) was a very fine beautiful green. He adds, that the fardonix is 
a tranſparent ſtone variegated with a fine red; that the ſardius of the an- 
cients was probably a fine cornelian, or a yu of the ſardonix; that 
the jaciath [or hyacinth] was a mixture of purple and blue, or a blue 
purple ; that the chryſolyte was a fine gold yellow, the modern ; 
and that the ancient was the modern chryſolyte. All which I the 
rather inſert here, leaſt under their reſpective names they ſhould not 
have been fo accurately deſcribed. See BEX TI, CurvSoPHRAsUs, and 
Pr tus STONES, compared with Revelat. c. 21. v. 19, 20, and /ſaiab 
c. 54. v. H—14. | 

Sal. [emacl, Fr. ſmalto, It.] a blue colour uſed by painters, ex- 
tracied from zaſtre. | 
Io Swart [ſmeonran, Sax. ſmerten, O. and L. Ger. ſchmertzen, 
II. Ger.) 1. To cauſe pain. 2. To feel pain of body or mind. 
__ $1487, /ub#. [\meopr, Sax.} pain from a prick, cut, &c. | 
Suan r, adj. [of ſmeont, Sax. ſmerte, O. and L. Ger. ſchmertz, H. 
 Ger.} 1. Quick, violent, ſharp, biting. 2. Witty, acute. 3. Briſk, 
vivacious, lively. 1 1 3 | 

Sua'kTLiy, quickly, vi y,. „ wittily. f 

1 Shar hb A 2. Wittineſs, livelineſs. 
Sua ren [of ſmæc, of ſmæcan, Sax.) a ſuperficial or flight know- 


ledge of an art, Tc. . 
o Sma'TTERr {corrupted from ſmack] 1. To have a light taſte, or 
_ imperfe& knowledge of. 2. To talk ſuperficially or ignorantly. 

S:ua'TTERER [prob. of ſmacan, Sax. to taſte] one who has ſome 
{match or tincture of learning. 

To Suzan [ſmepan, Sax. ſmoria, Su. ſmure, Dan. ſmecren, Du. 
ſchmeerzen, H. .] 1. To daub over with greaſe. 2. To foil, to con- 
taminate. | 

Sura AY {from ſmear] dauby, adheſive. | 

SMECTY MNUS, 57 — — man firſt letters of the chriſ- 
tian and fir-names ve yterian miniſters, wiz. Stephen Marſhal, 
Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomea, and William Spur- 
flow, who wrote a book againſt epiſcopacy and the common-prayer, in 
the year 1641, whence their 3 were — = 

Sur GMATIC cus, Lat. opeyparud,, from e, Gr. ſoap] 
of, or — 1 of a ſoapy or ſcouring quality. 


To Sue, werb af. preterite /melt. 1. To perceive ſcents by the A ſtate of ſuppreſſion. 


noltrils. 2. 10 find out by mental ſagacity. 


2. To be in a ſtate of negligence and ſu- 


SMO 


To Srl, verb next. 1. To ſtrike the noſtrils. 
ticular tincture, ſcent, or taſte of any thing. 
SwELL [from the verb] 1. Power of ſmelling, the ſenſe of which the 
noſe is the organ. 2. Scent, power of ing the noſe. We 2 

SWE'LLER [from ſmell] he who ſmells. 

SELLING, the act whereby we become ſenſible of odorous bodie: 
by means of certain effluvia of them, which ſtriking on the olfactory 
organ, with briſcneſs enough to have their impulſe propagated to the 
brain, do excite a ſenſation in the ſoul. See Counox Senſory. 

SMELT {pmelr, Sax.] a fine ſmall fiſh. 

SMELT, the preterite of eil. See To SwtLL. 

To Sur [ſ{meſten, Du. O. and L. Ger. ſchmeitzen, H. Ger. with 
refiners] to melt the ore in a furnace, called a ſmelting furnace, in or- 
der to ſeparate the metal from the earthy parts. 

1 one u ho ſmelts ore. 

o Suze, or To Sucks [of pmencian, Sax.] to look ſmiline!; 
and amourouſly. | * N ah 

Sugar, nice, ſmart, jaunty. 

SuETY, an ointment to take away the hair. SY 

— (tac diminutive of pmoc, Sax. ] a woman s under garmen: 
of linen. 


SuILax [cwnat, Gr.] 1. The herb bind -wind. 2. the yew- 
tre 


e. 

To SmiLE [ſmilet, Dan.] 1. To look pleaſant, to laugh ſilently. 2. 
To expreſs flight contempt. 3. To look gay or joyous. 4. To be 
favourable, to be propitious. | 

Sulig [from the verb] a flight contraction of the face, a look of 
pleaſure or kindneſs. 

Sv1'LISGLY {from ſmiling] with a look of pleaſure. Ee”; 

Su1'xTHEAN [of owaSw;, Gr. a rat] an epithet given to Apollo, 
W killing rats, mice, Sc. el the | 

Mis, or Sw2Y'r1s [of „Gr. to cleanſ emery or emeril- 

ſtone, a kind of hard = by glaziers to cut glaſs, and by jewe!- 
lers, to poliſh jewels, Ee. | 

To Suirz, verb aft. preterite and part. paſſ. ſat, and ſnitten {ſme1- 
ten, Du. O. and L. Ger. ſchmeifſen, H. Ger.} 1. To ſtrike, hit, or 
beat. 2. To kill, to deſtroy. 3. To afflict, to chaſten ; a ſcriptural 


$. 70 have any 


8 4. To blaſt. 
2 SmiTE. verb neut. to ſtrike, to collide. The knees faite together. 
um. 


Sx11'TER, he who ſmites. I my back to the ſoriters. Jſaiah. 

To Sw1Tz [with faiconers] a phraſe uſed of a hawk, when ſhe wipes 
her beak atter feeding. | ; | 

Sui'rixc-LIxE h a ſhip] a ſmall rope faſtened to the mizen 
— 6 lc ip] r 
ya 

To Suite the Mixen [ſea phraſe] is to pull by that rope that the fail 
may fa!l down. 
 Sm1TH [ſmid, Sax. ſmedh, Su. ſid, Du. ſchmied, O. and L. Ger.] 
one who works in iron. : 

Black Suirus had a gs | ay anno 1577, from Q. Elizabeth, 
confirmed by K. James I. and K. Charles I. but there are records 
found relating to this company ſo ancient as Edward IIT's time. Their 
armorial enſigns are, ſable, a chevron between three hammers argent, 
handled and crowned or, on a helmet and torſe, a ix firi | 
by the ſun-beams, all Their motto, By hammer and hand all 
arts do land. Their hall is fituate on the weſt fide of Lambeth- hill. 

Sur'THERY [ ſmidð Sax. ] the trade of a ſmith. 

Su1'Tar [of ſmiS, Sax. ] a ſmith's ſhop. 
 Su1'TTEN, the part. of ſite. See To Suits. 

Suocx ¶ ſmoc, Sax.] an under linen 
 Smo'cx-FACED, effeminate, womani 


SMOKE 

haled in 

To Suonk, werb neut. ſmocian, Sax. ſmooken, Du.] 1. To ſend 
forth a furiginous vapour of fat unctuous woods, coals, Fe. 2. To 
burn, to be kindled ; a ſcriptural term. The anger of the Lord ſhall 
ſmoke againſt that man. Dezteronemy. 3- To ſmell, to hunt out. 4. 
To uſe tobacco. 5. To ſuffer, to be puniſhed. You ſhall /noke for 
it in Rome. 6. To move with ſuch ſwi as to kindle, 
to move 


faſt fo as to raiſe duſt like ſmoke. He the 
Oe "EI 


To Suoxk, verb ad. 1. 
2. To ſmell out, to diſcover. 3. To ſncer, to ridicule to the face. 
Smoke the fellow there. Congreve. | | 
Su10'KER. 1. One who dries or perfumes by ſmoke. 2. One who 
ſmokes tobacco. | | 
: Suo' xk EL ESss, without ſmoke. Tenants with ſighs the motels tow'rs 
urvey. Pope. 
Smoke Farthings, an annual rent, 1 1 
offered by the inhabitants of a dioceſe at Whitſuntide, when they made 
their to the mother or cathedral church. 
Smoxe Silver, or SMoxs Penny, money paid in ancient times to the 
miniſters of ſeveral pariſhes, inſtead of the tithe-wood. 
Suuo'kxiNEss [of ſmoca, Sax.] a * or infeſted with ſmoke: 
Suo x r [ſm Sax. ] ſending ſmoke, c. 
To Suoorn [ſmæ dian, Sax. ] 1. To make plain or even. 2. To 
— — 1 obo 
k mootbs tone. M:/ton 4. 10 | 
to ſofien. To finceth his fault. Shakeſpeare. 5. To calm, to mollify. 
And fmooth the frowns of war. Shakeſpeare. 
Suoorn [ſmeVe, Sax.] 1. Even, plain. 2. Soft, courteous. 3 
Flowing. not harſh. In /wcoch pac'd verſe. Prior. 
Sw400'THLY, evenly, in an even plain manner, ſoftly, courteouſly. 
Su00'THxEss [ſmzSencf], Sax.] evenneſs, plainneſs, courteouſneſs. 
SuooTH Boiling of Sugar [with conſectioners] is when ſugar is boiled 
to ſuch a height, that dipping the tip of the finger in it, an 
applying it to the thumb, a ſmall thread or ſtring will immedialel 
and remain in a drop upon the fingers. 
| $mors, the preterite of ſnite. See To SwiTE. e 
To Suc'ruza [ſmonian, or ſmoSequan, Sax. ] 1. To ſuffocate, to 
the breath. 2. To ſuppreſs, to conceal. : 
MOTHER. 1. A vapour or ſmoke, cauſed by burning ſtraw. Sc. 2. 


SMou'LDERING, 
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$::0u'LDRING, or Sz20'LDRY [from ſmonan, Sax. to ſmother] burn- 
ing and imoking without vent. 

Suu [ ſmiche, Sax. ] ſpruce, neat. 

To Suva {ſmuckre, Dan. ſmucken, Du. O. L. Ger. ſchmucken, H. 
Ger. ] to trim, clean, adorn, and ſet off to the heſt advantage. 

To Su'vccLE [ſmeckelen, Du. ] 1. To handle or kiſs amoroufly. 2. 
To run goods aſhore, or bring them on ſhore by ſtealth without paying 
the cuſtom. 

SMu'GGLER, one who runs uncuſtomed goods aſhore. 

Suv'cress, ſproccnefs, neatneſs. | 

To Suur [beſmrrean, Sax. or ſchmutien, Ger. ſmetten, Du.] 1. To 
dawb with ſmut. 2. To taint with mildew. 

Suur [ſchmut;, Teut. or ſmette, Du.] 1. The ſoot of a chimney. 
2. A diſeaſe in corn. 3. Obſcenity. 

Suu'TT1ILY. 1. Black!y, ſootily. 2. Obſcenely. 

SMu'TTINESS. 1. A being daubed with ſoot, N 2. Obſcenity of 
diſcourſe. 

Suv'rrv. 1. Beſmeared with ſmut. 2. Tainted with mildew. 3. 
Obſcene, not modeſt. 


SY 'kxuM [with botaniſts] the herb lovage, or parſley of Ma- 


SNACK, © Bond or part; as, to go /zacks with one, is to take part or 
with him. | 

Sxa'rFLE [prob. of ſnavel, Du.] a ſort of bit for a horſe-bridle. 

To Sxa'rFLE, to bridle, to hold in a bridle. 

SxaG. 1. An unequal tooth, ſtanding out from the reſt. 2. A jag, 
a protuberance. | 

Sxait. [ſnaxx, of ſnican, Sax, to creep, ſnegtel, Dan. ſnacke, Du. 

, * © well known. _ | | 

Syake [fnaca, of ſnican, Sax. to cr he, Du.] a kind of ſerpent, 
but whoſe bite is harmleſs. Fo uf Tg 
- AKE Root, a Virginian root, of a grateful and wholeſome bitter 

e. | | | 
Sx ax v [of ſnaca, Sax. a ſnake] having or like ſnakes. 

Sxaxe Weed, the herb adder's wort, or biſtort. | 

To Sxar, verb af. [of ſnappen, Du. knacken, Ger.] 1. To ftrike 
with a noiſe. 2. To break at once, to break ſhort. 3. To bite. 4. 
[Snappen, Du. ] to treat with ſharp language. | 

To Sxae, verb neat. to make an cfiortto bite with eagerneſs. 

SwaP. 1. A fort of noiſe. 2. Morſel or bit. 3. „ kind of fiſhing 
for pikes. 4. A catch, a theft. | 

Sxa"P-DRAGON. 1. A kind of flower. 2. A fart of iport, made by 
eating plums out of burning brandy. 

Swa'persn [of ſnapper, Dan.] ſurly, crabbed in ſpeech. 

Sxa'PPISHLY, croſsly, pecviſhly. crabbedly. 

Sxa'rrisnxxss, crofinels, peeviſhnels, crabbedneſs in ſpeech. 

_ 4 merry Sxar [prob. of knapa, Sax. a boy, becauſe they are com- 
mouly merry] a merry fellow. : 

Sxa'P-BANCE [ ſchnaphahn, Ger.] a fire-lock, a gun that ſtrikes fire 
without a match. © 

Sxa"P-Sacx. See KNapsack. 

Snare [ſnare, Dan. (chnaer, Du.] 1- A gin or trap to catch birds or 
| - 2. A wie-gin or ſtall net, to catch fiſh. 3. Any thing by 
which one is intrapped or intangled. | 

To Sxact [belchnacrer, Dan, fnaria, Su.] to enſnare, entangle, or 
take in a ſnare. 

To Sxar [ſchnurren, Teut.] 1. To grin like a dog. 2. To en- 
tangle like a ſkein of filk. 3. To ſpeak roughly, to talk in rude 
terms | 


SxAa'RLER [from ſnar]] one who ſnarls, an inſulting, captious fellow. 
SAR Y [from — 1 — inſiduous. 

To SxaTCH, verb af. [prob. of ſcappen, Du. though Spelman de- 
mies it of ſchab, Leut. ] to catch any thing ſuddenly ; to wreſt or 

take away eagerly or by force. 

To SNATCH, werb neat. to bite, to catch eagerly at ſomething. 

SxATCH [from the verb] 1. A haſty catch. 2. A ſmall part of any 
thing, a broken part. Szatches of old tunes. Shakeſpeare. 3. A bro- 
ken or interrupted action, a ſhort fit. We have often little ſuatebei of 
ſun-ſhine. Spectator. 4. A ſuffling anſwer. Leave your fuatches, and 
yield me a dire& anſwer. Shakeſpeare. 


can one of its checks, tor the ready receiving in of a rope, uſed for 
the fall of che winding tackle, that is let into the block, afterwards 
brought to the capſtan. 
To Sxeax [Snican, Sax. ſnige, Dan.] 1. To act mean ſpiritedly. 
2. To creep about baſhfully, to lurk about. + 
SBA KER, a large veſſel of drink. 


Sxra"xinc [of an, Sax. (niger, Dan.] 1. Creepin and down 
baſhfully. 2. — a lh 5 | 


SxEA'KINGLY, pitifully, poorly, niggardlily, 
| —— . — 2 — Ee. 

SNEA'KUP, or SNEa'kSBY, a ſneaker, a low-ſpirited perſon. 

To Sxeer. 1. To laugh fooliſhly or ſcornfully. 2. To inſinuate 
contempt by covert expreſhons. 3. To utter with grimace. | 
SER [from the verb] 1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. 2. An 

expreſſion of ludicrous . | | | 
| „ SNEEZE {niepan, Sax. nieſen, Du.] to emit wind audibly by the 
noſe. 

SxeEzE [from the verb] emiſſion of wind audibly by the noſe. 

SxE'TSHAM, a mark*t-town of Norſolk, gg miles from London. 

Sxge'zinc [of mepan, Sax. nicten, Ger.] a convulſive motion of the 
muſcles of the breaſt uſcd in expiration ; wherein, after ſuſpending the 
inſpiration begun, the air is zepelled from the mouth and noſe, with a 
- momentary violence. 5 

SxEE zixc Wort, an herb named from its qualuy. 

SxerT [with hunters] the fat of deer. 

Sxick and Sxtx, a combat with knives. 

To Sx1i'cktr, or To Sxi'cctr [incert. etym.] to laugh filv, wan- 
tonly, or contemptuouſly, to laugh in one's fleeve. 

To Sx1e [(nippen, Du.] to cut with ſhears, Sc. 

1 {from the verb} 1. A fingle cut with ſciſſars. 2. A ſmall 


Sn1i'ypY, parcimonious, niggardly. | 

Surg [rue, Sax. (aeppe, Du. ſchneppe, Ger.] 1. A kind of fowl. 
2. A fool, a blockhead. 

Sni'eeET [from /xip] a ſmall part, a ſhare. 
 Snr'P-$NAP, a tart dialogue, Pope. 

Sx1Ts8, a bird, alſo called a bail. 


SxaTCH Block [in a ſhip] a large block or pulley, having a ſhiver cut 
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2 SxtTe (ſnide, Dan. pmban, Sax. (chneutzen, (ri i en due 
noſe. 

Sx1'TixG [in falconry] a kind of ſneezing of a hawk ; d. when » 
hawk does, as it were, wipe her beak after feeding. 
* [pnopel, or pniflung, Sax.] ſuot, the ruuning of the 
noſe. 

Sx1'vELLIXG, or Sx1'veLLY [of pnopel, Sax. ſnot} fnotty-no(cd, 
peaking, whining, pitiful. 

Sxop [xnort, Sax.] a fillet or hair-lace ufed by women. 

To Sxoox, to lie lurking for a thing. 

To Sxo'xt [ſnarka, ſnorra, Su. ſnorcken, Du. ſchnorchen, Ger j to 
make a noiſe through the noſtrils in ſleep. | | 
-_ from the verb] audible reſpiration of flecpers through the 


To Scout [fnorcke, Dan.] to make a noiſe as a horſe does when 
frighted. 


Sxor [ynoxe, Sax. ſnoor, Su. (not, Du.] a fort of phicgm or mucous 
matter, that is voided out ol the noſe. | 

Sxo'TTY Es. Sax. ] ſmeared with ſnot. 

SxouT [ſnade, Dan.] 1. The noſe of a ſwine, &c. 2. The noſe 
of a man, in contempt. 3. The noſel, or end of any hollow pipe. 

Snow [ynap, Sax. ſnio, Su. (net. Dan. ſncuw, Du. ſchuce, Ger. neige, 
Fr. eve, It. nieve, Sp. Nix. Lat.] a moiſt vapour, elevated near to 
the middle region of the air, and reduced into the form of carded wool, 
then falling down by little parcels. He giveth ſzow like wool. P/a/ms 
147, V. 16. 1 

To Sxow, werb nent. [ynapan, Sax. (neuw*n, Du. ſchnexen, Ger.} 
to deſcend in con white flakes. 6 | 

To Sxow, werb act. to ſcatter like ſnow. 
_ Sno'w-BaLL [ot row and ball} a round lump of congelated ſnow. 

Sxo'wy [of ſnapan, Sax.] 1. Of, or pertatning to ſuow. 2. A- 
bounding with ſnow. | | 

Sxo'w-proPs, early ſpring flowers. 

Sno'w-wHITE, white as ſnow. 


To Sxus [ſome derive it of fnuffen, Du] . To take a perſon up 


ſharply or angrily. 2. To keep under or in ſubjection. 3. To inub, 


as in crying out. | 

Sxus ſtrom ſnebbe, Du. a noſe] a jag, a knot in wood. 

To Sxupce aleng [of ſnige, Dan. or ſnican, Sax. to creep ↄlong] to 
walk with the countenance downwards, as in a muſing poſture. 


Sxupct [of ſnican, Sax. or ſnige, Dan. to creep along] a down- L 


look'd poring perſon. 
Sxvrr [of inup, Sax. ſnat, or ſchavup, Ger. a rheum, becaule it 
brings them away] 1. A powder well known. 2. The uielels excreſ- 


cence of a candle. 3. A candle almoſt burn: out. 4. Perverſe reſent- | 


ment exprelicd by ſuiffing. : 

To Swurr, verb af. I ſnuſſcu, Du.] 1. To draw in the breath. 2 
To ſcent. And u it in the wind. Dryden. 3. Vo Cup ths 
candle. | | 

To Sxurr, verb neut. 1. To make a noiſe by drawing in the breatt 
through the noſe. 2. To ſniff in contempt. | | 

Sxv'rr-hox, a box in which ſnuff is carried. 

Sxvu*rrtrs, an inſtrument for ſnuffing candles. 

Snu'rr15H, or Sau rr, apt to take exceptions at; alſo daubed with 
ſnuff, | 

To Sxv'rrLe [ſnuffelen, Du.] to make a noiſe ia breathing tiu v2; h 
the noſe, to ſpeak through the noſe. | | 

To Sc uo [ſniger, Du.] to lie cloſe, to ſnudge. 

Sxuc. 1. Cloſe, hidden, concealed. 2. Slily, or infiduouſly cloſe. 
Sxu'cGLE, to lie cloſe together; to embrace one ancther in 


SxU'T-x0SED, flat noſed. TY 
So [ſpa, Sax. fas, Dan. foo, Du. fo, Ger.] 1. Thus, in like manner. 


2. To ſuch a degree. 3. In ſuch a manner. 4. Thus, in this manner. 


5. Therefore, for this reaſon, in conſequence of this. 6. On condition 
that, provided that. 7. So /o; a note of exclamation after ſomething 
done or known. 8. Ss /o [(cf. cofe, It.] indifferent. 
To Soak [focian, Sax.] 1. To ſteep or lie in any liquid. 2. To im- 
bibe, to drink up as a ſpunge, &c. 3. To drink immoderately. 
Soa'PERY, a work-houſe where ſoap is made. See Sor E. 
To Soar [ ſorare, It. and Lat. &forer, Fr.] 1. To fly high. 2. To 
aim high. 3. To be aſpiring or ambitious. 
So RA [with falconers] the firlt year of a hawk's age. DD 
Soik Hawk, a hawk fo called, from the fult taking her from the 


eyrye, till ſhe has mew'd her feathers. * 
To Son [prob. of ſeopian, Sax. to lament] to ſigh convulfively in 


weeping, Sc. 
Sos from the verb] a convulſive figh. _ 


So'zer [ fobre, Fr. ſebriv, It. and Sp. of brit, Lat.] 1. Moderate, 
temperate. 2. Modeſt, grave, ſerious. 3. Not overpowered with 


drink. 4. Regular, calm, free from inordiuate paſſions. 
To So 2 — the noun] to make ſober. : 
So'BERLY, moderately, teinperately, gravely, ſeriouſly. 
So'rrrev [or Sorte'D] part. paſſ. made ſoter, as in that fine deſcrip- 
tion of the prodigal, when awaking out of his dream of happineſs. 
Sees glitt ring vous in ſucceſſion rife, _ 
And | at Socrates the chatte and wile; 
Till fober'd by diftreſs, awake, contus'd — Table of Ct: 
See SiRExs, and ETrics compared. ; 
So'ntrNEss, or Sour1'trTY [ /obrietas, Lat. ſobriete, Fr. ſobrieta, It 
ſobricdad, Sp.] prudent and grave carriage, temperance, moderation 1: 
cating, . 1 : | 
—_— old law] a ſeigniory or lordſhip endowed by the king with 
liberty of holding a court of his tenants, called ſockmen | 
So'cace, or So'ccace [of fac, Fr. a plongh-ſhare, or focne, Sax. ] 
a privilege, a certain tenure of lands held by inferior huſbandry ſervices, 


to be performed to the lord of the fee : anciently this tenure wis of two | 


ſorts, wiz. free or common ſoccage, and baſe foceage, otherwife called a- 
lenage : but ſince all tenures, 55 an act of parliament made in the 12th 
year of king Charles II. are adjudged and taken to be turned into free and 
comman ſoccage. 

So cc AER, or So'xEMAN, a tenant who holds lands and tenements 
by ſoccage, i. e. by ploughing their lord's land with their own ploughs, 
and at their own ch 0 3 

So'ctaBLE, or Soca [ ſociable, Fr. foctatile. It. of focialilts, Lat | 
delighting in company; fit for company Cr couverſation, friendly, ta. 
miliar. | | 


» # 
SO 


—æ— — „ 


* —— — 


SOF 


Sets „ Of SOCIALNEsS [ focrallitar, Lat.] a ſocia! remper, 
ſitueſs tor cou vei ſation. | 

S0 Cn, in 2 ſociable manner, converſeably. 

Sn cia. Ser SoctaBLt.. © 

Sour'tr C fecicte, Fr. focirte, It. of ſocietat, Lat.] 1. An aſſemblage or 
union of icveral perſons in the ſame place, for their mutual aſſiſtance, 
{ccurity and intereit, in ſome affair, concern, or trade. 2. Company, 
fellow ſhip. 

— (in commerce] 2 contract or agreement between two or 
n.ore pions, whereby they bind themſelves together for a certain time, 
aud agree to thare equally in the profits and loſſes which ſhall accrue in 
the air, for which the copartnerſhip is contracted. 

Kuna Society, a ſociety of noble, learned, and i 1003 men, 
{unded by king Charles II, under the name of the preſident, council, 
and fellows of the Royal Society of London, for the improvement of na- 
taral knowledge, wiz. mathematical, phyſiological, mechanical, and 
chymical, whoſe meeting was at Greſham college in Biſhopſgate · ſtreet, 
now at Crane-court in Fleet-ſtreet. . 

Soc1'x1ax, of, or pertaining to Socinianiſm. | 

Soct'x1ax15M, the principles and opinions of the Socinians, who take 
their name of Fauſtus Socinus, a gentleman of Sienna, who from his 
love of truth, and for the ſake of a more RET ENG uv, lett with his 
native country the ampleſt honours, Cc. His ſole ambition was to reſtore 
the lang · le chriſtianity amongſt us: but he could not cempleat that gene- 
rous attempt at once; and accordingly, though making a noble ſtand 
againit ſome very dangerous errors, which the firſt reformers brought 
vr. ith them out of popery, with reference both to the doctrine of the 
trinity, and that of our Saviour's facrifice for fin ; yet he fell ſhort of the 
SCK1PTURE-DOCTRINE in both thoſe articles; By denying, with re- 
ſpe& to the frft, our Saviour's pre-exifient Rate, and that glory which be 


| bad xwith the Father before the <:orld wwas ; by which means he revived 


the long ſince exploded error of Photinus, which we have deſcribed un- 
der the words MAaRrCELL1axs and PhoTixXlanismM. And under the lat- 
ter, he ſeems to have committed much the fame overſight, which tho 
many have done after him, I mean that of paring the nail (if I may be 


allowed ſo trite an expreſſion) to the quick; and while endeavouring to 


avoid ſome crude appendages, which we had made to the ſcriprure-dettrine 
of atonement, he ſeems to have ſtruck off ſomething, which in reality 


belongs to its proper bad). See MarcionisTs, CHUB-MESSAHIT® 3, 


PRortriAriox, and Raxsou, compared with that book referred to 
under the word Divorce. 

Sock [facka, Su. ok, Du. focke, Ger. /occas, Lat. feque, Fr. focco, 
It.] a clothing for the feet. | | 

To Sock (with the vulgar] to beat. 

So'cxeT [prob. of ſauchette, Fr. a trunk or ſtalk] 1. The hollow part 
of a candleſtick. 2. A piece of metal at the bottom of a pike, halbert, 
Sc. z. The receptacle of the eye. 

Soc, or Zo'cie [with architects] a flat ſquare member, under 
the baſes of pedeitals of ſtatues, vaſes, &c. it ſerves as a foot or ſtand. 

So'cxa [pocne, or roca, Sax.] a privilege or liberty, and ile. 
See Sox k. | 

So'come [old law] a cuſtom of tenants being obliged to grind their 
corn at the lord's mill. 

So'cxaric Philoſephy, thoſe doctrines and opinions, with regard to 


morality aud religion, maintained ard 2 by Socrates. 


Sop {terre ſada, It. foe, Du. and Ger. 
cies of a heathy ground pared off. 

Sob, the preterite of ro ſcetbe. See TO SrETUE. | 

SODAL1I'TIOUS | jodaiitzes, 47 of, or pertaining to ſociety, 

Sopa't.iTY [| ſodalitas, Lat.] ſellow ſhip, ſociety, fraternity. 


a ſort of turf, or the ſuperfi- 


So'DBuk Y-Cil'eyixG, a market-town of Glouceſterſhire, 103 miles 


tom London. 
So b EN [of reo ðan, Sax. fieden, Ger. ] ſeethed. See To SetrThE. 
Sobou Aplet, apples which ſome travellers have 


and ſmoke. 
So'vomire ¶ ſedomita, Lat. fo called of the iin of Sodom] one who 
commits the ſin of ſodomy, a buggerer. 
Sobomi ICAL [ ſedomticus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to the ſin of 


iodomy. 
ineſs of ſodomy. 


S0D0M1'TICALNESS, guilti | 
So'vorty [ fedemia, Lat.] the fin of the fleſh againſt nature, ſo named 


becauſe committed by the inhabitants of the city of Sodom, buggery. 


So'r a, a fort of alcove much uſed in Aſia; it is an "_— of ſtate, 
raiſed from about half a foot, to two feet higher than the floor, and fur- 
niited with rich carpets and cuſhions, where honourable perſonages are 


__ entertained. 


So res [among the Turks] a ſect which paſs for religious puritans, 
who make a practice of reading in the ſlreets and public places. 

Sor ir, or Sox1'To [in architecture] the eaves of the corona of the 
capital of a column; alſo any plafond or cicling formed of croſs beams, 
or flying cornices, the ſquare compartments or pannels whereof are in- 
riched with ſculptures, painting, or gilding. 

Sor r [ ropx. Sax. (acht, Su. Du. and Ger.] 1. Yielding to the touch, 
not hard. 2. Not rugged, not rough. 3. Not reſolute, yielding. 4. 
Tender, timorous. 5. Mild, gentle, not ſevere. O. Placid, till, eaſy. 
7. Effeminate, viceoutly nice. 8. Weak, fimple. 9. Gentle, not loud 
nor rough. 8% whitpers. Dryden. 18. Smooth, ing. Soft were 
my numbers. Pee. 11. Not forcible, not violent. Skep falls with 
/oft ſlumb rous weight. Milton. 

Sor r, interj. hold, ſtop, not to faſt. | 

Sor r Bodies [with philoſophers] ſuch bodies which, being preſſed, 
vield to the preſiure or ſtroke, looſe their former figure, and cannot re- 
cover it again; and in this differ from elaltic bodies, which by their 
ov.n natural power do recover their former figure. 

To So'FTEN, verb ad. [popenan, Sax.] 1. To make ſoft. 2. To 
itencrate, to mollify. 3. To mitigate, to palliate, to alleviate. 4. to 
make leſs harſh. 

To Sv'FTEx, werb neut. 1. To grow leſs hard. 2. To grow leſs cru- 
el, abdurate, or obſtuate. 8 

restae [with painters} the mixing of the colours, with a pen- 
cil or braſh. | 

So“ r 1154, ſomewhat ſoft. | 

Sori. 1. Leifurely, flowly. 2. Low, without noiſe. 3. Gently, 
placidly. 4. Mildly, tenderly. | | SE, ; 

„Orrs ſ[popenyrye, Sax ] 1. A loft or yielding quality. 2. 


reported to grow - 
about Sodom, which appear fair to the 2 but being touched they 
immediately crumble away, being full of ſoot 


SOL 
Mildnefs of temper. 3. Effeminancy, vicious delicacy. 4. Timo: 
neſs, publanimity. 5. Quality —2 10 harſlincſs. hs on 

SO HO ! [hexs, Lat.] an interjettion of cailing to one at a diſtance, a+ 
much as to ſay, ſtop, or ſtay, or come hither. 
hen Fr. Jwilo, — of ſelum, Lat.] 1. Ground conſidered with 

its quality or ſituation. 2. country, land. 3. Dirt, fpot, po- 
lution, n 4. Dung, compolt. y | . 3 

To Sort. [prob. of fegtiare, Ital. or Hui r, or falir, Fr.] 1. To 
foul, to ſtain, to pollute. 2. To curg, to manure. 

To take Sou. [with hunters] is to run into the waters, as a deer 
when cloſe purſucd. 

To So'journ | /ejourner, Fr. 'ornere, It.] to tarry, ſtay, or con- 
tinue for ſome time in a place; alio to dwell, abide, or live a while 
in It. 

So Joux [from the verb] a ſojourning, a tarrying or abiding for a 
time. Milton. 

So'JouR xe, a temporary dweller. 

SoiT fuit comme il ej! defire, &c. Fr. [i. e. let it be done as it is de- 


fired] a form of ſpecch uſed when the king gives his aſſent to a private 


bill, paſſed in botn houſes of parliament. 

SOKE. See SOAK. 

So'xEMANRY, the free tenure, or holding land by ſoccage. 
SOL. 1. The fun, or Apollo, the god of day. 2. [With chemiſts} 
is gold. 3. [In heraldry] the golden colour in the coats of ſo 
vereign princes. 4. [In muſic} the name of a note in the gamut. Ff. 
[In blazonry] by thoſe that blazon by planets, inſtead of metals and 
colours, is the ſame as 27, the ſun being the moſt glorious of all the pla- 
nets, as gold is of metals. 

Sor, or Sou. a thilling, a French coin of copper, mixed with filver, 
equal to 12 deniers, and the 2cth part of a livre, a 1cth part leſs in va- 
lue than the Engliſh penny. | 

SOLACE | folat2o, It. ſclaz, Sp. of felatiam, Lat.] conſclation, com- 
fort, delight, pleaſure. | 

To Soacz, verb neut. | follazzarfi, It. in the latter ſenſe ; /olazhry. 


Sp. /«lari, Lat.] to afford ſolace or com fort, to recreate one's ſelf. 


— So LACE, werb act. to comfort, to amuſe, to chear. 
„Lacus, the foot- guards of the d ſeignior, who attend him 
armed with bows and arrows, to the — t 300. wa 

SoLA'Cs {in anatomy] a muſcle which helps to ſtretch out the ſole 
of the foot. 

So Larp, a diſcaſe in horſes. 

Sor ax Um, Lat. [in botany} 3 a | 

S0'L.aP., Sp. [ /olaire, Fr. are, It. of ſalaris, Lat.] 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to the — 74 — by the ſun. : 

Solar Month [in aſtronomy] is that time in which the ſun runs over 
one twelfth part of the zodiac. + 

Sol an Tear [in aſtronomy] is that ſpace of time, wherein the ſun 
returns again to the ſame equinoctial or ſolſtitial point, which is always 
365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes. | 

{he SOLAR Syſlem [with aſtronomers} is the order and diſpoſition of 
the ſeveral celeſtial bodies which revolve round the ſun as the center of 
their motion, viz. the planets and the comets. See Cortanicas 
Sytem. 

Sol AR Uu, Lat. a ſun-dial. 

SOLD, the preterite of ,. See To SELL. 

So'LDAx, a Mahometan prince; as, the fo/dan of E A corrup- 
tion of the word Sul ran, Arab. a ſupreme prince A, - Sce Or- 
TOMAN. | 2 5 

8 Lat. [with botaniſts] 1 

LokR, or So'DDER [| ſoudure, Fr. ſalddatura, It.] a compoſition uſed 
by plummers, filver-ſmiths, and other —— in 2 

To So't.vtez, or To So'pper [ foldare, It. ſoldar, Sp. of ſelidare, Lat. 
ſouger, Fr.] to join or faſten with ſolder. | | 

So'LDERER, one that folders — * | 

So'LDIER | foldat, Fr. . of ſalidus, Lat. a ſhilling, the liſting mo- 
ney] one 1 the kg a his wars for a certain 4 

So LDIR | Ia ſoldateſque, Fr.] 1. The whole of ſoldiers col- 


y. 2. Sokdierſhip, 
r Lr 1. The bottom of the foot. 2. The bot- 
tom of the i 


3- The bottom of any thing that touches the ground. 
4. A ſpecies of flat fiſh. OM 

Sol. E, adj. [ folus, Lat. ſeal, Fr. ſolo, It. 1 only, alone. 

Sol R Tenant [in law] a man or woman, who land in his or 
her own right. Ss | 

So'LEC15M Fargo Lat. ce, Gr. a word derived from 
the Soli, a people of Attica in Greece, who being tranſplanted into Cili- 
cia in Alia, quite loſt the purity of their mother tongue, inſomuch that 
they became notable for their rude pronunciation 2nd uncouth e on] 
an impropriety of ſpeech, contrary to the rules of 7. Thus Ga- 
len (in his comment on the — Aphoriſm of the 7th book) obſerves, 
that ſome expoſitors applied this charge to the then preſent copies, which 
read the nominative for the accuſative——But after all, the ſame term 
(if Im not miſtaken) is by a figure of ſpeech applied to errors in ſenti- 
ment, as well as in ſtyle; and there may be a /a/zzci/m in REASON ING, as 
well as a foleci/m in diction. | 

So'LELY, wholly, ſingly, only. | 

So'LEMN [ /oiennel, Fr. folenne, It. ſelene, Sp. of folemnis, Lat.] 1. Ce- 
lebrated in due order of ſome ſtated time, done in its formalities. 2. 
Done with reverence, „ 3. ns with reverence. 

SO'LEMNNESS muitas, folennite, Fr. folenidad, Sp. ſolennita, 
It.] 1. A roll ava or ial performance of 4 thing. 2. 
Manner of acting awefully ſerious. 3. Gravity, ſteady ſeriouſneſs. 4. 
Aweful grandeur. 5. vity. ' | 

Sol. E xX ITI [ ſolemnits, Lat.] a ſolemn action, the pomp of ccle- 
brating an anniverſary feaſt, See Sol EMxkss. 

SolEMXIZA TiO [| ſolenniſation, Fr.] a ſolemnizing. 

To SO LEMN1ZE ne Fr. folennizzare, It. ſelrniſar, Sp. of fo- 
lemnizare, Lat.] to do or ſet forth after a folema manner, to celebrate, 
as a marriage, Tc. | 

So'LEMNLY, in 2 ſolemn manner. 


So'LEx fours, Gr.] an hollow, oblong, chirurgical frame, in which 


a a broken leg or thigh is placed. 


Sol. æ us [in 222 a muſcle called alſo gaſrecnemius. * 
So't-ra-1xc [in ſinging] the naming and pronouncing the ſeveral 
notes of a ſong, ja the 1y 2 fol, fa, la, &c. | 


\ 


To 


SOL 


To SoLLi'cit {| felliciter, Fr. jollecitare, It. folccitar, Sp. of follieitare, 
Lat.] 1. Io unportune or preſs, to move, „ Entice, or egg on. 2. 
10 33 — to tollon it hard. TO "0 

Sol Lc iT A TION, Fr. { ſelicrtacton, Sp. of jclrritatin, Lat.] 1. An ear- 
wr intreaty, an importuning or preſſing. 2. A motion, inducement, 
inkance. 

SoLL1'ciToR { jeliicitewr, Fr. foll:citatore, It. of follicitator, Lat.] 1. 
One who ſollicits a buſineſs for another. 2. [In law] one employed to 
follow and take care of ſuits depending in courts of law or equity. 

* SoLircirous [ feliecits, It. falicito, Sp. of follicitus, Lat.] full of 
care and fear, troubled or much concerned about any matter. 

Sol Licirousx Ess, carefulneſs, anxiouſneſs. 

SoLLI'CITRESS, a woman who intercedes for another. 

SoLLI'ciTubE, Fr. [ecitadine, It. jclecitia, Sp. of follicituds, Lat.] 
great care, carking care, great trouble, anguiſh, or anxiouineſs ot 


nu - 
S0 L 1b, adj. [ ſolide, Fr. ſolide, It. and Sp. Hu, Lat.] 1. Maſly, 
hard, „firm. 2. Real, ſubſtantial. 3. Sound, laſting. 4. Not 


hollow, of matter, compact. 5. Not light, not ſupciticial, pro- 
found. 6. Compleat, entire. Or loſt in drink and game the hu day. 
Prior. I ſuppoſe in imitation of Horace, © el parte m jolids demere de 
die. 
Sol. 1b, ſubf. 1. A body, whoſe minute are connected together, ſo 
as not to give way or flip from each 922 the ſmalleſt impreſſion. 
2. [With mathematicians] is a body that has length, breadth, and 

ickneſs, whoſe bounds and limits are a ſuperficies. | 

SoLip Argle [with geometricians] an angle made by the meeting of 
three or more planes, and thoſe joining in a point like that of a cut dia- 
mond. 
Sol o Numbers {in mathematics] are ſuch as ariſe from the multipli- 
cation of a plain number, by any other whatſoever. Thus, 18 is a ſolid, 
made by fix, multiplied by three. | 

Sot ib Prablem [in geometry] is ſuch an one as cannot be ſolved geo- 
metrically, but by the interſection of a circle and a conic ſection; or by 
the interſection of two other conic ſeftions beſides che circle. 

Sor.1ba'Go {with botaniſts] the herb comfrey, confound, or wall- 
wort, Sc. | | 

Sol Aba“ ion, Lat. a making ſolid or firm. Sce CoxsoltDATiox. 

So'LiDxEss, or SoL1'piTY [ /oliditas, Lat. ſelidite, Fr. folidita, It. 


folidez, Sp.] 1. Maſſiveneſs, ſoundneſs, firmneſo: the oppolite to ſu- 
rficialn 2. Soundneſs of judgi:ent. 3. Gravity in behaviour. 4. 
kia architecture] is applied both to the conſiſtence of the ground 


whereon the foundation of a building is laid; and alfo to a matfive of 
maſonry of great thickneſs, without any cavity in it. 5. {In phyſics] is 
Aa y of matter or body, whereby it excludes every other body from 
the itſelf poſſeſſes. 6. The quality of a natural body, that is oppo- 
ſite to fluidity, which conſiſts in the parts of bodies being interwoven 
and entangled one within another, ſo that they cannot ſp:cad themſelves 
ſeveral ways, as fluid bodies do. 7. [In geometry} is the quantity of 
ſpace contained in a ſolid body, called alſo the ſolid content and cube of 
it. 


So io v. 1. With ſolidity. 2. Firmly, denſely. | 

phony Lon ry or ſolid letters, are thoſe which are ne- 
ver liquefied, as F, and alſo 7 and are, which often become conſo- 
nants when they are ſet before other vowels in the ſame ſyllable, as in 
Fupiter, F oluntas. 


| Regular Soups [in geometry] are ſuch as are terminated by regular 


Irregular SoLios [in geometry] are all ſuch as do not come into the 
definition of — ſolids, as 
priſm, pyramid, parallelopiped, &c. 
So'LiDs [with anatomiſts] are all the continuous and continent parts 
of the body, thus ſliled, in oppoſition to the fluids or the parts contained 


SoLir1'piax, one who holds the principles of the Solifidians. 
Soi1ripriaxim [of folus and fides, Lat.] the doctrines, Oc. of the 
_ Solifidians, 1. e. ſuch who hold that faith only, without works, is neceſ- 
ſary to ſalvation. See PRIMITIVE Chriſtanity and GwosTiCS compared. 
SoL1pu'xculbs [of ſolids, and wnguals, Lat. a hoof} whole hoofed. 
1 — [ foleloguium, Lat.] a diſcourſe made by one in ſolitude to 
So'LiPEDE [ ſolipet, of ſolus and pedes, Lat.] whole- footed. 
 So'LiTariLY, loneſomely, retiredly. 5 
So't1rarixEss, lonelineſs, a being unfrequented ; a ſolitary humour. 
So'LITarY, adj. [ ſelitarius, Lat. ſolitaire, Fr. ſalitario, It. and Sp.] 


1. Loneſome, retired or in private. 2. Remote from the company or 


commerce of others of the ſame ſpecies. 3. Loving to be alone, gloomy. 


4. Single, one only. Nor did a /o/:tary vengeance ſerve. K. Chari. 
SoLIiTaRY-Column, a column that ſtands alone in any public place. 
SoLirary-Worm, a worm in the inteſtines, or placed in the pylorus, 

which, tho? it is but one, extends the length of the inteſtines. | 

Solirak x, ſub. one who lives alone, a hermit. 

SoLiraurt'Lia [among the Romans} a ſacrifice of a fow, bull, and 

| which the cenſors offered once every five years, when they per- 
formed the /u/irum, or numbered and taxed the citizens. 

So'LITUuDE, Fr. [ o/itudine, It. ſolitudo, Lat.] 1. A deſart or uninha- 
bited place. 2. A retircd or ſolitary lif-. z. The being alone. For 
ſelitude ſometimes is beſt ſociety. Mzltor. | | 

SoLi'vaGaxT, or SOL1'Vacous [ felivages, from ſolus, alone, and 
vage, Lat. to wander] n ſolitary. 

Vs [in muſic books] fignifies ſingly or alone. 
in /onata's for one violin, or one flute 
and a baſs. 


A diſlinction uſed 
a baſs, or two violins or flutes 


SoLoECOPHA'NES [ocnoxoPanc, Gr. g. d. what has the affrarance of 


a /oleci/m] that which ſecmeth to be a ſoleciſm or impropriety of ſpeech, 
and is nor. | | | 

SoLowon's Seal, an herb. | 

So'tsT1ICE, Fr. | folftizio, It. ſolfticio, Sp. of ſo/ftitium, q. d. folrs Ha- 
tio, Lat. the ſtation of the ſun, fo called, becauſe he then appears to 
ſtand ſtill] the time when the ſun is in one of the ſolſtitial points, that is, 
when he is at his greateſt diſtance from the equator. 

LEflival, or Summer SOLSTICE * aſtronomy] in the northern coun- 
tries, is, when the ſun entering the tropic of Cancer, on the 21ſt of 
June, makes our longeſt day and ſhorteſt night, 


Hyemal, or Winter Sol sricE [in the northern countries] is when the 


ſphere, cylinder, cone, parallelogram, 


* 7 
2 


8 


ſun comes to the trop ic of Capricorn, Which is on te 21ſt tr 
ber, and makes our ſhorteſt day and longett nigh, wick 1 oh 5.6 2 
of December; for under the equator there | no v atzon, bu: 
nual equality of days of night 

Fos. TFTIAL [ ſofftitialis, Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining to the ſulthee 
2. Happening at the ſolſlice. 

So1.51T1'Tiat. Points [in aſtronomy] are thoſe points of the cle 
wherein the ſun's aſcent above the ecliptic, and his decent below it, 7 
terminated. 

So'L.vaBLE, Fr. [in the latter ſenſe lit, Lat.] that may be 1 
ſolved or explained; alſo that is able to pay. 

SO'LYABLENESS [of ſolvable, Fr.] abilny to pay. | 

So'L.uBLE [/olabile, It. of folabilis, Lat.] looſcning, or apt to give 03 
cauſe to go to ſtool. | 

SoLuBULITY [ ſolubilitar, Lat.] loofenc'-. 

To Sor vr [/olvere, It. and Lat.] to reiolve or decide. 

So lv N Nx, ability to 

Soi v x ¶ l vente, It. of folven;, Lat.] 1. Able to pay. 2. {With 
chemitt:} any menſtruum or corrofive liquor which will dillalve bodic: 
3. [In medicine] the ſame as diſſalvent. 

SOLUxXD-Gosſe, the name of a fowl. 

Sor ur Continui, Lat. [in anatomy and ſurgery] a ſolution of the 
continuity, or a diſeaſe common to the ſolid parts of tl. e body, wherein 
their natural coheſion is ſeparated. | | 

SOLU'T1ON, Fr. [ foluzione, It. folacior, Sp. of Gi, Lat.) t. Diſ- 
ruption. disjunRtion, ſeparation. 2. Matter diſtblved. 3. Reſolution 
of a doubt. 4. {ln phyſics] the reduction of a Him body into a fluid 
ſtate, by means of ſome menſtruum. 5. [Wich mathematicians} is the 
anſwering any queſtion, or the reſolution of any problem. 

SoLu'TiOoxt: Feudis Militis, &c. arc writs for nights of the ſuire. or 
1 in 228 to _— their allowance, if it be denied. 

oLUTLVE [Lari vo, It. uti pus, Lat.] of a looſenic ity ; 

* folutive medicine. * i ran ; 

 Somra"TiCaL [| ſematicus, Lat. of oo 2;, Gr.] corporeal, bodily, 
fubſtanrial. of | 2 5 LW ” 7 | 

Sour [some and sume, Sax.] 1. A part of the whole. 2. Certain 


perions. 3. One, any without determining which. 
So :1E£Bopy [of ſome and bedy} 1. A perſon indiſcriminate, and unde- 


termined. 2. A perſon of conſideration. 
himſelf to be ſomebody. 1s. 

So'MEnow [of an and how] one way or other. | 

SOMETHING, or SO'MEWHAT [come bing, or 5ombp:er, Su 1. Not 
nothing, tho it appears not what, a thing or matter indeter minute. 2. 
More or leſs. 3. Part. Something of it arites from our infant Bate. 
Watts. 4. Diſtance not great. It muſt be done to nigh, vie 
from the palace. Shakeſpeare. 

So 'MET iME, once, formerly. 

So'1ETI24F5, now and then, at one time or another. 

So'MEwntREt [combpan, Sax. | in ſome place. | 

Sour Mil. som phyle, Six.] ſometime, at one time or another 

Soma [in heraldry] ſignifies in French blazoncy, horn, (ra 


Theudas rose up boattiny, 


ſtag's carrying his horns ; and, when there are lefs than thirtecu branche, 


in them, they tell the number. | 
SouxA'MBULL, Lat. an appellation given to thoſe perſon, who 3 ali 
in their ſleep, 2. d. fcep-walkers. | 
Sounr'cuLous [ fomniculyſas, Lat.] drowſy, fleepy. 
SoraniFEROUS [Aero, It. of jomarfer, from ſomnus, ſleep, 1d | «rs. 


Lat. to bear] bringing or cauſing ſleep. 


Soux1'ric [of jomnifices, Lat.] cauſing cep. 
 Soux1'rucovs [of ſnniſugus, Lat.] driving away ſleep. 

So'MxXOLEXCY [| fommetentza, Lat.] ſlecpineſs, drowſincſs. 

Soux1'FERA, Lat. [with phyſicians] ſuch medicines as cauſe ſleep, 
opiates. See NeyerxTHE, and Opiuu. 

Souxol Ex TIA Continua, Lat, [with phyſicians] a conſtant drowſineſs 
or inclination to ſleep. 

Sox [suna or sunu, Sax. ſon, Dan. and Su. ſone, Du. ſohn, Ger.] 1. 
A relative term applied to a male child, confidered in the relation he 
bears to his parents. 2. Deſcendant however diſtant ; as, the /ons of 
Adam. 3. Native of a country. 4. The ſecond perſon in the Trinity. 
5. Product of any thing. We are ſus of earth. Brower. | | 

Above all, that Aſatic [and ſcripture:ſeuße] of the word so fhould 
not be overlooked, as it ſignifies a cloſe connexion in general: Thus 
1% $52 of perdition, and © Sons [or children] of cath ; and as a child by 
birth or nature, beſpeaks a cher connectian than a child by adoption; when 
St. Paul, Ephef. c. ii. v. 3. ſtyles adult perſons, “ children by nature of 
avrath” (for ſo 7:24 $04 ſhould be render's) he may intend no more, 
than by a bold and manly figure of ſpeech {and molt perfectly agreeable 
to the ſcripture-ltyle) to expreſs the cot: T coxnNnexron between the 


practice of fin {for of that is he there ſpeaking) and the deſert of puniſh- 


ment; and according!y we find, the ancient Cres aflign'd this ſenſe to 
the place. See Brwecioor, Origzral 514, and PELAGIANS com : 

Soxa'Ta, a piece or compoſition ct wnutfic, wholly performed by in- 
ſtruments. 

So'xaBLE [na ilis, Lat.] that will caßly found. 

Sox cut rEs [with botanifts} the greater kind of hawk-weed. 

So'xcuos {ouyy?s, Gr.] ſor-thittle. | 

Sox; [song, Sax. fange, Dan. geſang. Ger.] 1. A compoſure +: 
verſe to be ſung. 2. Any thing modalated in the utterance. 3 Pos, 
poeſy. 4. Notes of birds. 5. An ald ſong; a trifle. See Rurur 

So'xG57ER [songehe, Sax.] a finger of ſongs. 

So xcsTR ESS, a female finger. 

Soxxa, a book of Mahometau traditions, wherein all the 07.205 x 
Muſielmen are required to believe. See SoxxITEs. | 

So'xNET, Fr. | ſorneto, It.] 1. A ſhort ſong, Sc. a fort of Italian 

m conſiſting ot 14 verſes, all whoſe rhymes anſwer one another, the 
eight firſt verſes being all in two rhymes. 2. A ſhort poem. 

So'\&NETTEER [| founctiey, Fr.] a {mall poet; in contempt 

So:1'FEROUS [from fonus, ſound, and firs, Lat. to bear} giving or 
bringing ſound. 

So'xx1TEs, or Su'xNITEss, Arab. thoſe who adhere to the Seanab, 
which as Go/;us obſerves, ſignifies, a rule of conduct; and in particular 
a rule founded, not on the Caran [or Mahometan bible ;] but on fore 
ſprech, or action of the prophet Malm, firit handed don. n (ſays Relard 
by ora/ tradition, and afterwards committed to writing. In this view 
Dberbclst, not without reaſon, ſuppoſes, that the Sonza/, with the Ma- 
hometans, anſwers to the MI 7. e. the wot or /eccndary law _ 

118 the 


ſrames ſophiſms, or uſes ſubtle 


SOR 


the lows. And ulpharagins in his hiftory, has ſhewn, beyond all diſ- 
rute, how great u ſtreſs was ab origine laid on this article; for Omar, 
who was the ſecond in ſucceſſion from the prophet, having left the cali- 
phate (on his Ceceafe} to be conferred by the choice of fix perſons, form- 
ing, on this occaſion, a council of ſtate. Abn-obeid, one of the fix, of- 
ſered the caliphate firſt to 43, on theſe terms, that he ſhould expreſs his 
ſubmimon not only to the 5 of God; but alſo to the Sun, and alſo 
to the conſtitutions of the Nicics or elders. To the two firit articles 44 
aſſerted ; but inſiſting on his own private judgment, with reſpect to the 
laſt, he /tho' both couſin and ſon · in. law of the prophet} was ſet aſide, 
and Om. complying with all three, was choſen in his ſtead. Abul- 
pharasc. IId. Drnaft. p. 182. Lat. Ferſ. Pacock, p. 115. Admitting this 
fact tor truc, | would enquire upon what 22 the Turks appro- 
priate to themielves the honourable title of Soxnites, in contradiſtinftion 
to the Per/ians, when Aly, whoſe adherents and followers the Perſians 
are, made no ſcruple to give his aſſent to the Soxnab ? And no wonder, 
if what Reland ſays be grue, That on the Coran and Sonnab reſts every 
r:74t {or law] both civil and religious, among the Mahometans Re- 
land. de Relig. Mahommed. p. 54. See Syiitis, CaBala, and Rirts 


compared. 


Soxor1'ric [from ſonur, ſound, and facio, Lat. to make] producing 


found. 
So'xOROUS , Lat.) 1. Sounding, making a loud noiſe. 2. 
High- ſounding, — ut WM ſound. 

So o OUSLY, With high ſound, with magnificence of ſound. 
F — 1. Soundingnels, . 2. Grandeur of 
ound. 

So xsh [sunaphode, Sax.) the relation of a fon. 

Soon 2 Sax.] 1. In 4 time. 2. Early. of Readily, wil- 
lingly. I would as / fee a river winding thro' u and meadows, 
as when it is toſſed up in ſo many whimſical figures at Verſailles. Addi- 


ſor. | | | 
Soor, or Sour [ne. Fr. or of sup, of supan or sype, Sax. ] a ſort 
of pottage with herbs, ſpice, . 

T [$oote, Sax. ſoct. Su. ſoer, Du. /aye, Fr.] ſmoak condenſed, an 
carthy, volatile matter, ariſing with the ſmoak by the action of fire, or 


condenſed on the ſides of the chimney. 


Soo“ TEAK IN, a kind of falſe birth, fabled to be produced by the 
Dutch women from ſitting over their ſtoves. Swift, 

To Soorn | ze so dan, Sax.) 1. To flatter, to give ſoft, tender, or 
— s. 2. To calm, to ſoften, to pleaſe. 3. To gratify, to 


n In Soor u, or Fir Soor u [of soð, Sax. true] indeed, verily, truly; 
commonly uſed by way of taunt. | 

Soo rsa YEN, adiviner, a foreteller of future events. 

Soo'rTnsavixG [of soð, true, and sxan, Sax. to ſay] divining. 
| Soo'TIxEss [of foorrgnefſle, Sax. ] the being footy. | 

Soo'ry [ſoor:icg, Sax.] 1. Smeared, &c. with condenſed ſmoak. 2. 
Black, dark, duſky. 


Sor [V pa, It. Sp. ſoppa, Su. ſoppe, Du. or of ſoppella, Ila, Sax. 
2. Brea Ped 88 — drink, or wine. 2. Any thing — ex 


to 2 from the 5 given to Cerberus. 
o Sor [ſoppen, Du. /opar, Sp.] to dip into or ſoak in any liquid. 
Sore, or Soar [ ſæpe, Sax. ſacpe, Dan. ſapa, Su. teen, Du. ſcev. O. 


and L. Ger. ſciffe, H. Ger. /apo, Lat.] a compoſition of oil, pot-aſhes, hea 


lime, &c. for — and cleanſing linnen or woollen. 
To Sort I ſæpan, Sax. ] to daub with or lay on ſope. 
Sor E- Mort, an herb. 
Sor u, a young man who has been two years at the univerſity. 
So'en1 II. e. pure and holy] the ſupreme monarch or emperor of Per- 


So'enta Chirrrgoram [with ſurgeons] the herb flir weed, good for 
wounds and Tenn Lon DP | Gr] ; 
So'PnISM [ /opbi/ma, ooP19pa, Gr. ] a ſallacious reaſoning ; an 
argument falſe at bottom, and invented only to amuſe and embarraſs the 
perſon to whom it is uſed. Ude Lat. 1 2 
So'pnisT, or SO'PHISTER [U corn. Gr. ] a perſon w 
ments to deceive thoſe he would per- 
ſuade or convince. Heſychius ins the term, by atariwr, and .d 
> xx% 7ay9;, i. e. a deceiver, a crafty and fraud. practiſing teacher 
See PaRaLOGISM, and 5 7 * 
Sorui'sricat [oofirue®,, Gr.] of or pertaining to a ſophiſm, de- 
ceitful. — oy rh e ee 
Sorur'sricatxxss [of ſepbiſticus, Lat. ſophiftigue, Fr. of epi 
Gr.] captiouſneſs, deceitfulneſs, a rep uality. 
To SornisricarE [ ſephiftiquer, Fr.] to debaſe, or ſpoil liquors, by 


fa 


mingling ſomething of a baſer kind with them 


Sor1isTICa"T1ON, an adulteration, debaſing or falſifyi 
 Sorar's71CaToOR, one who ſophiſticates or 13 | | 

So'r:nsray [ars ſephiftica, Lat. ſophiſtiquerie, Fr. of copie, ſcil. 
r., Gr.] an art of deceiving by 10us and gloſſy arguments. 

SOPHRONESTERES [of owPpontw, Gr. I come to my right mind] the 
teeth of wiſdom or eye teeth, ſo called becauſe they don t come till years 
of diſcretion. | | | 

So'pixE+5 [of ſapicgneſſe, Sax. a being dawbed with ſope. 

So ririwr { /opirias, Lat.] cauſing ſleep. | 
So'roR A | /oprus, Lat.] cauſing . | 
Sorokal. Arterie [in anatomy] the carotid arteries, ſo called, be- 


| cauſe, if tied, they immediately incline the perſon to ſleep. 


So'roRaTIVE, cauſing ſleep. l 

Sorori'FEROUs { /cporifero, It. and Sp. of ſoporifer, from ſopor, Meep, 
and fero, Lat. to bear] cauſing ſleep. 

Sorort"FEROUSNESS, a 8 quality. 

So vonous [| /eprrus, Lat.] ſſeepy. 

So'ey [fapiy, Sax. ] ſmeared with ſope. | 

SorBr'LE Tobias, Lat.] that may be, or is eaſy to be ſupped. 

Sor B-4pple * Fr. forba, It.] the ſervice berry. 

Sonni Tiox, Lat. a fupping or drinking. 

So' n nus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the ſorb, ſervice- trec, or quicken- 
free. . 
Sox HO Ir, a divine belonging to the college of Sorbonne in Paris. 
Sor no xxE 10 named from the village of Sorbonne, near Paris] a 
corporation or ſociety of doctors of divinity in that univerſity, cd 
by Ralph dr Sorbonne, confeſſor to Lewis IX. or ſaint Lewis. 

Sox us ¶ forba, Lat.] the berries of the ſervice-tree. 


SOV 


R So'RCERR (Ar, Fr.] one who uſes witchcraſt, a wizard, à mo». 
cian, an inchanter. 8 
— cf — = a witch or hag, a female magician. 
RCERY | forceilerie, Fr.] witchcraft, enchantmear, divinati 
by 2 _—_ of the r. e 
D m fr] turf, graſſy ground. 
— Lat. foulneſs, 2 
„Soap, or SoRD1'xE { fourdine, Fr. fordina, It.] a ſmall pi 
into the mouth of a trumpet, to make it — 14 {h:iller. SEM 
| SO RDID [/ordide, Fr. fordids, It. of jordidus, Lat.] 1. Foul, filthy, 
2. Niggardly, covetous. 3: Pitifal, paultry. 4. Mean, vile, baſe. 
So rt x, baſely, pitifully. 
So rDwNEs5s5 [of fordes, Lat.] ſilthineſs, baſeneſs, Sc. 
on bs ſabft — 2 laat. Su. foare, Nan. ſcer and zweer, Du. 
An ulcer or wou 1s raw and painful. 2. [F . 
buck in the fourth year. her * 
SORE, ach. I ſyæn, Sax. ] 1. Tender to the touch. 2. Tender in mind 
eaſily vexed. 3 — with pain. x 
Son x, adv. with painful or dan vehemence, with aMiQtive vio- 
lence. Diſtruſt ſhoot fire their minds. Milton. | NY 
— ſin falconry} the firſt year of an hawk. 
 Sort-Harwk [with falconers] an hawk is fo called from the firſt ta- 
king her from her eyrie, till ſhe has mew d or caſt her feathers. 
SO'REL, a buck of the third year. 
— (ſure, Sax. ſour] a ſallet - herb. 
'RELY, greatly, vehemently, grievouſly. 
Sola EN [ſenneſſe, Sax.] greatneſs, 4— alſo pai 0 
FF [with hunters] the footing of a hare when ſhe is in the open 


SORUTES [owprrr;, of ruf, Gr. a an argument or imperfe 
ſyllogiim, 2 2 g heaped up „ in 
which the predicate of the former is ſtill made the ſubject of the latter, 
till in concluſion the laſt predicate is attributed to the firſt ſubje& ; as 
that of Themiſtocles, that his little fon commanded the whole world. 
Thus, my ſon commands his mother; his mother me; I the Athenians; 
U hs CHEST TO HINGE MEG whole 
worid. 

Soro't1CIDE [ fororicida, of forvr, a ſiſler, and cado, Lat. to kill] the 
killing of a ſiſter, or one who 2 his ſiſter. f 

SO'RRAGE, the blades of green corn, as wheat, barley, rye, &c. 

So'rraxce [with farriers] any diſeaſe or ſore that happens to horſe: ; 
as a fracture, ulcer, wound, &c. 

SO'RREL. See SOREL, Tu 

Son REL [ ſauritto, It. ſaure, Fr.] a dark reddiſh colour in horſes. 

So'xrow ſapa, or ſaanignyſſe, Sax. forg, Su. ſorge, Ger. ſignifies 
care] an uneaſineſ of mind upon the conſideration of ſome loſt ; 
or the ſenſe or apprehenſion of an evil preſent or in expeRation. 

To So'xrow — Sax. ſoria, Su. ſorge, Dan. ſorgen, Ger. ſig - 
nifies to care or take care of] to be uneaſy in mind, or to grieve on ac- 
count of the ſenſe of ſome good loſt, or ſome evil cither 


or to be 


Sox Ro] t“ u [ſam Sax.] 4 affliction. 
Sc RROWFULLY, ſadly, miſerably, with ſorrow. | | 
So'troWFULNESS ¶ ſanigpulnyſſe, Sax.) fulneſs of ſorrow, grief of 


neart. 
So'rry [faniy, Sax.] 1. Grieved, troubled, concerned. 2. Of lit- 
tle value, paltry, or pitiful. | 
So'xxYNESS [of ſaruʒneſſe, Sax.] paltrineſs, meanneſs, lowneſs of 


Son r. [/orte, Fr. and It. Jos, Lat.) 1. Kind, 


To Son r, verb ad. [affortir, Fr. afſortire, It. fortiri, Lat.] 1. To 


diſpoſe things into their claſſes. 2. To reduce to order from 2 
224 — 3- Nele to ſelect. | 
To Soa r, verb mant. 1. To be joined with others of the ſame ſpecies. 
2. To conſort, to join. They ſert with any company. Bacon. 3. To 
ſuit, to fit. Lb e ith their vocations. 
7 « — wk r. to iſſue] to fall out, to happen. I am glad 
it did ſo /ert. ſpeare. . ak 
So'xTaxce [from fort] ſuitableneſs, ag Shakeſpeare. | 
| So'RTILEGE Urge, Lat.] a Golfing or divination by lots ; 
alſo an electi ing of lots. | | | 
 So'xTING-Kerſeys, a fort of clothes. 3 | ws 
So'xTEs Lots, a method of deciding dubious caſes, where there ap- 


| no ground for a preference, b referring the things to the con- 
DC ef as in drawin of dike aries. caſting of dice, &c. 


So'RTMEXT [aſſertiment, Fr.] a ſet of ſeveral things of the ſame fort. 
So'a v, a kind of mineral, a fort of vitriol made of chalcitis or cad- 


mia. 
To Soss, to fit lazily in a chair. Shakeſpeare. | | 
Sor ſſorr, Sax. fot, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe, which ſome derive of acu- 
12 A who is void of, or of dull wit and ſenſe; a block- 


y, ſtu c. 

So'TTISHNEss [ſortignyile, Sax. ] ſtupidity, dulneſo, inſenſibility. 

Sork “KA [owrnpa, Gr. 2. d. ing to preſervation: with the Ro- 
mans] ſacri ; games and ſolemnities obſerved by the peo- 
ple for the bealth and preſervation of the emperor. 

SoTHa'LE, an entertainment anciently made by the bailiffs to thoſe 
of their hundred, for gain. 80 . 
Sover [ſouce, Du. ſalt, ſalſam, Lat.] a fort of pickle for hog's fleſh, 
Ce. | 

To Soucx, to put into pickle. | 

So'vEREIGN, 117 — Fr. ſeurancy It.] 1. Abſolute, ſupremc. 
2. Excellent in its kind, efficacious ; as, a jovere: ' remedy. 

So'veRE1GN, /ubſt. a monarch, an em 4 or prince, who 
has ſovereign command. —— 

SOVEREIGN, a piece of gold coin, current at 22 f. and 6 d. which in 


the 4th yearof Edward VI. was coined at 24 5. à piece, _—_ 


80 U 


the bth year of Edward VI. at 30s. and in the firſt ycar of King 
Henry VIII. when by indenture of the mint, a pound weight of gold of 
tic ond ſtandard, was to be coined at 24 forcreigns. 

So vrarteslx, ablolutely, ſupremely, tact. 

SO'VERLIGNNESS, Or SO'VEREIGSTY { ſouveraincte, Fr. hurt, It.] 
the liate or quality ot a — prince. | 

Soucn { trom e, Fr.] a fubterraneou: drain. Nax. 
Souvcur [of ſæcan, Sax. to feck] the preterite of ,t. See To 
SLEx. 
Sour. [fapul, Sax. fic, Su. ix, Dan. ziele, Du. ſcelt, Ger.] 1. The 
immaterial ipirit of man. [But fee DiukRIT H and Srtcoxnary Senſe 
compared.] 2. Vital principle. Thou tun, of this great world both eye 
and foul. Milton. 3. Spirit, eſſence, principal part. Charity the for! 
of all the reit. Mi/r-n. 4. Interior power. There is ſome /ou/ of goodneſs 
in things evil. Tay/or. 5. A familiar appellation expreſſing the qualities of 
the mind. Uncnlarged / are diſguſted with the wonders of the micro- 

» Watt:. 6. Human being. About a thouſands /. Addifor. 

7. Active power. And heaven would fly bcfore the driving ſoul. Dry- 
den. 8. Spirit, fire, grandeur of mind. 9. Intelligent being in gene- 
ral. Every n, in heav'n ſhall bend the knee. Melton. 

Sou l roof, money ancicutly paid to a prieſt at the opening of a 


ve. 

„ Cſapul leas, Sax.] 1. Dead, without life. 2. Dull, with- 
out vigour, ſtupid. See LoveLes:. 

Sou'L-SCEAT [ſapul-icear, Sax.} a legacy anciently bequeathed by 
our Saxon an to the pariſli prieſt at their death, i of any 
tithes that might be forgotten. PT 
SouLMass-Cakes, cakes anciently given to the poor on All-Saints- 
Day. 

Sou xb, aj. [ſund, Sax. Su. and Dan. atſonde, Du. geſund, Ger. ſar:;, 
Lat. J 1. Intire, whole. 2. Solid. 3. Diſcreet. 4. Right, true, 5. 
Healthy, not morbid. 6. Faſt, hcarty : applied tofleep. | 

—_— Len, Fr. ſuono, It. nu. Ley 1. A tremulous and waving 
motion of che air, which, being whirled into certain circles, is molt 
ſwiftly waved this way and that way. 2. {la muſic] the quality and 
diſtinctions of the ſeveral agitations of the air, which may make muſic 
conſidered as to their diſpoſition, meaſure, &c. 

The SouxD, the ſtreights of the Baltic (ca, between Denmark and 
Sweden ; fo called by way of eminency, as being the largeſt and moſt 
remarkable of any ethers. 

Souxp ſin phy] a flreight r inlet of the fea, between two 
capes or head lands, where there 13 no paſlage through. 

Sound [with ſurgeons] a kind of probe, to what is out of the 
reach of the fingers. | 

To Souxv, werb af. [ forder, Fr.] 1. To try the _ of the waters 
of the ſea, river, or any deep water. 2. To pump or ſiſt a perſon. 

To Souxd, verb nent. [ ſonare, It. and Lat. fonner, Fr.] 1. To yield 
a ſound or noiſe. 2. 'Toexhibit by likeneſs of ſound. 


To Souxp a Ship's Pump, is to put down a ſmall line with a bullet or 


| OT Eng Gn, to try what depth of water there is in 


eren [of ſound and Board] a board which propagate: the ſound 

Sou'xver [with hunters] a herd or company of ſwine. 

Sou x DING, ſonorous. | | 

Sou'xpinG-Lize, a line about 20 fathoms long, for ſounding or try- 
ing the depth of the ſea. 

1 — [in navigation] the trying of the depth of the water, and 
the quality of it, by a line and plummet, or other artifice. 

Sou N. 1. Firmly, heartily. 2. Truly, rightly. 3. Faſt, cloſely. 

He fleeps /oundly. Lecke. 
Sou"npxtss [rondneyre, Sax.] 1. Intireneſs, wholeneſs. 2. Diſ- 
_ creetneſs, — * judgment. 3. ay = — 

Sour [ſuppe, Ger. pype, Sax. /upa, Sp. ng broth. 

Sour ([ſur, C. Brie. — Sax. 2. Dan, ſupr, Du. ſuur, L. Ger. 
faur, H. Ger.] 1. Sharp or acid in taſte. 2. Crabbed in looks or tem- 
per. 3. Afflictive, painful. 4. Exprefling diſcontent. 

Sou, ſubſt. acid ſubſtance. 

Sov'rLY, crabbedly. 

To Sour, verb nent. [ runigan, Sax. ſuure, Dan. ſuyren, Du. ſuu- 
ren, L. Ger. ſauren, H. Ger.] 1. To grow ſour, acid or tharp in taſte. 
2. To grow peevith or crabbed. 

To Sour, verb af. 1. To make acid. 2. To make harſh. Tufts 
of graſs ſour land. Mortimer. 3. To make uneaſy, to make leſs plea- 

ſing. To /our your happineſs. Shakefpeare. 4. Io make diſcontented. 
Three crabbed mouths had /our'd themſelves to death. Shakeſpeare. 

Source. 1. The ſpring head of a river; the place from whence it 
takes its riſe and lows. 2. The original, cauſe, &c. of a thing. 

Sou xIsu, ſomewhat ſour. | | . 

Souꝰx i. [of ſcurt, Brit. pupelz, Sax. ] crabbedly in taſte or looks. 

Sov'rxess [runner yr, Sax. ] 1. Crabbedneſs in taſte. 
harſhneſs of fortune. 

Sous, a French penny. See Sor. | 

To Soust, verb act. 1. To marinate, to keep in a ſort of pickle. 2. 
'To plunge in water. | 

Jo Souse, verb neut. to fall as a bird on its prey. | 

SousTE'NU [in heraldry} is as it were ſupported by a ſmall part 
of the eſcutcheon, beneath it, of a different colour or metal from the 
chief, and reaching as the chief does from fide to fide, being as it were a 
ſmall part of the chier of another colour, and ſupporting the chief. 

Sou“ TER NAIN, Fr. a or cavern in the ground. Ard uthnat. 

SouTH, /ub/?. [puS, Sax. zuyd, Du. ſud, Ger.] that part oppoſite to 

north. | 

Sour n, adj. ſouthern, meridional. ; 

SouTHa'weTOx, a large borough, a ſea- port town of Flampſhire, 

ſituated between the Arle or Itching, and the Teſe or Anton, 75 miles 
from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Sou'THwaRrKk, a large borough town of Surry, parted from London 
by the Thames. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Sourn-Wind [yuSpmp, Sax.) that wind which blows from the 


Sov ru. E aer, the middle point between the ſouth and the eaſt. 
Sou'THEkLINESs [rudenne ye, Sax.) the being on or toward the 
ſouth. | 

Sou 'rurRLY, or Sou'THERN [puthepne, Sax.) 1. Towards the 
ſouth. 2. Of or pertaining to the ſouth. 


2. Aſperity, 


SPA 


SO'UTHERNWOOD, A plant. 

Sou'T1i1xG, going towards the ſouth. 

Sou'rustostr [of /outh and mg/?] ſartheſt towards the ſoutt 

Sou'THward, towards the ſouth. | 

Sou“ run, the middle point between the ſouth and well. 

Sow [{uxu, Sax. (oo, Su. loch, Du. (og. I.. Ger. ſau, II. Ger. 
Lat. cc, Gr.] 1. A female ſwine. 2. An inſoct. 3. A great tub w zl. 
dwo cars. 4. [With miners} a great lump of melted lead or iron. 

To Sow, verb ad. part. pail. /i cn [fapen, Sax. ſaa, Su. Haar, Dan 
Regen, Du. ſaen, Ger. ] to ſcatter ſecd. 

To Sow, verb next. 1. To propagate by ſccd. 2. To ſpread, t. 
propagate. He t diſcord. Provert;. z. To beſprinkle. He 
—_ a ſtars the heav n. Ita. 

o vow, or To Sew [ uere, Lat.] to work or join things or pieces of 
cloth together for garments, with a ncedle, 4 filk, We. ox 

Jo WBREAD, an herb which ſwine deſire to eat. 

So'w xb Herfes, are ſuch as have ftrait ribs, but good backs. 

So'W+ « [from ſow] 1. He that ſcatters the feed. 2. A ſcatterer. A 
ever of words. will. 

So'wixs, flummery, ſomewhat ſoured. 

SO'W-THISTLE, an herb. | | 
*. WLEGROVE {in Wales] a name yiven to the month of Febru- 

Sowx, part. pafj. of ſow. Sce To Sow. 

Som xx [of en enn, Fr. i. e. remembered] leviable, 
collected; as they ſay in the Exchequer, ſuch eltreats 
his induſtry cannot get, are eftreats that ace ner. 

— kind = mineral. 

_ SPACE [cpace, Fr. ſpaxio, It. eſpacio, 
either of time or place; the 3 
duration. 

_ Seace [in phyſics} is diſtance conſidered every way, whether there 
be in it any ſolid matter, or not, and is either. 

At/olute SPACE, is that confidered in its own nature, without regard 
to any thing external; which always remains the ſame, and is intinite 
and immoveable. See Co-rumexse. 

Relative Srack, is that moveable dimenſion or meaſure of abſolut= 
ſpace, which our ſenſes define by the poſitions of the body within it. 
 SyPace [in geometry] is the area of any figare, or chat which fill. 
the intervals or diſtances een the lines that terminate it. 

Seacr [in mechanics] is the line which a moveable body confidercd 
a; a point, is conceived to deſcribe by its motion. 

SPa'cious [ ſpatieux, Fr. Hari, It. efpaciofs, Sp. of /patirias, lat.] 
— is of a large extent, or takes up a great deal of grour4; b:o:d, cx- 
tenlive. 

Spa"crousLy, vallly, widely. 

Spa'crou5xtss [of fpatiofus, Lat. Paticux, Fr.] largene(s in cxten!, 

, wideneſs, Ec. 

SPaDbeE [ſpada, Sax. ſpade, Su. Du. and Ger. tpatha, Lat. ez, 
Sr.] 1. A ſhovel for digging the ground. 2. A ſuit of +. 
Sado, Lat.] one who is gelded, either man or beat. 4. {Skiuner de. 
nves it of eſpave, Fr.] a deer of three years of age. 

SyA'DIERs [in the mines in Cornwall] labourers who dig. 

— mg Fr. the ace of ſpades at ombre. | 

PAGIU'RIC, Or SPAGIRICAL tricus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to 
chemiſts or chemiſtry. LES : 8 | 

Sea'cirrc Art [ fpagiriea ars] the art of chemiſtry, which teaches 
_ to ſeparate and extract the pure parts and ſubſtunces of mixed bo- 


1 Lagirut, Lat.] one who profeſſes or practiſes chemiſtry, 
a chemiſt. 

Sra'u, a Turkiſh horſeman completely armed. But the ſpahiet mutt 
not be confounded with our cavalry; as being all, if 1 am not miſtaker., 
of the gentry kind. Sce Jaxicaas, | 

Srakt, the preterite of /peak. See To Srr ik. 

SpaLLs [of ſpalten, Ger. to cleave} chips of wood. 

 SPaLT, or SPELT a white, ſcaly, ſhining ſtone, frequentiy uſed to 
promote the fufion of metals. | 

Spax Jp pan, Sax. anna, It. pan, Fr.] 1. A meaſure containing 
nine inches, or three handfulls. 2. Any ſhort duration. 

ro Srax [ppannan, Sax.] 1. To meaſure with the hand. 2. To 
meaſure. My life is panned. Shakeſpeare. | 

Srax, the preterite of in. See 'To Srix. 

Srax-Neu, very new, that has never been uſed or worn before. 

To Sra'xcile [ſpang, L. Ger. a backle] to tet oi or adorn with 
ſmall round pieces of ſilver or gold. | | 


or that may be 
as the theriff by 


Sp. of fart, Lat.] diftance, 


ch are, Capacity, extenſion, or 


Sea'xGLE (prob. of (pang. Teut.] 1. A ſmail, round, thin piece of 


gold or filver. 2. Any thing ſparkling or ſhining. 

Sex'x1EL [ canis biſpanicus, Lat. eſpagncal, Fr.] 1. A fort of hunting 
dog. 2. A dependant, a ſneaking fellow. | | 
Sra'xisu, of, or pertaining to the country of Spain. 

Spaxisu Flies, See CAXNTHARIDES. | 

Sraxisu Money, fair words and complements. 

Sraxisn Toothpick, an herb. | nes 

Sraxisu Vrel, red wool coloured in Spain, to paint the face. 

To Sraxx [of ppan. Sax.] to flap with the open hand. | 

Spa'xxING I. o ppannan, Sax.} 1. Large, broad, ſtrong. S. 

ine, ſpruce, jolly. | | | 
"2 xx E x,. * lock of a carbine or fuſee. 

Sean [ ſparte, Su. Har va, It. ſparr, Teut.] 1. A bar of wood. - 
Debaſed cryſtal. : 

To Syar I ſparran, Sax. Har rare, It.] 1. To ſhut as a door. To 
fight with meluſive ſtrokes. | | 

Sp;'s.iB8LEts [prob. of ſpappan, Sax. to faſten; though D:. h. H. 
ſuppoſes of ſparrow's bills] ſmall nails for ſhoes. 

Sea'saprar [in pharmacy] an ancient name for a ſear-clot':, or 3 
cloth ſmcared on each fide with a kind of ointment. 

To Srart, verb act. ¶ ſpanian, Sax. ſpara, Su. pare, Dan. ſparen, 
Du. and Ger. epargner, riſparmiare, It, parcere, Lat.] 1. To uſe fru- 

ally, not to conſume. 2. To do without. Nor can we. are you long. 
, = 3. To uſe tenderly, to treat with pity, Safe me one hour. 
Irene. 4. To grant, to allow, to indulge. | 

To Srars, werb nent. 1. To live frugally. 2. To be ſcrupulous. 
To pluck and eat my fill I r not. Milrzr. 3. Lo uſe mercy, to 
forgive. He was ſparing and compaſſionate towards his ſubjects. B. 


40. 


* 
SP As 
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et abundant, parcunonions ; at; a pare 
[hey have more are time. 4d 


His viſage drawn he felt too ſharp and 


WD ATE; it, 
4 


y Scat. 


Superit anus, unwanted. 


et. . 
: 2 ft 
4. 3. Lean, Wettin, 146 labs 


fperes Ion. 


mils. 


SPARELH 12 Sax.] 1. Gallant, gay, Sc. 2. Showy, well 


dreſſed. 

To S»ya'rkLE [prob. of ſpænc, Sax. ] 1. To caſt forth ſparks of fire. 
2. To knit in a glaſs and up imall bubbles, c. 3. To glance 
with the brilliant par: of the eye. To ſhine, to glitter. 

Sra'nKLE [from ſpark] 1. A ſpark, a ſmall particle of fire. 2. Any 
luminous particle. : | | 

Srl I ſpanpa, Sax. ſpurte, Dan. ſperling, Ger. paſſereau, Fr. 
7a{/ers, It. ęardal, Sp. paſſer, Lat.] a bud. 

SPA'KROW GRass. Sec ASPARAGUS. | 

Sya'RROW-Hawk ſpean-hapoc. Sax. ] a kind of hawk. 

Sra'axY [from ar] conſiſting of ſpar. 

Syars, the ſpokes of a ſpinning wheel. | 

Srasu {[onacun, Gr.] convulſion, violent and involuntary contrac- 
tion of any part. 

SrasuA“T ic, or Sraswo'TICc [ fpaſmaticus, Lat.] afflicted with the 
cramp. 

1 of eracuE®-, and cum, i. e. grief or pain] ſpaſmodic 
medicines againſt the cramp and convulſions. 

Spa5440L0'Gta [πa e, and 128, Gr. a word] a diſeourſe or trea- 
tiſe of cramps and convulſions. 

Sya':xrus [owzcuS., Gr.] the cramp, a diſeaſe, the ing up of 
the ſinews. der ScurvY, and read there, without a fewer.” 

Spar. 1. The ſpawn of oiſters. 2. A fort of mineral ſtone. 

Sear, the preterite of pit. See To Srir. 
4+ ETON, Gr an apothecary's inſtrument for taking up 

alves, &c. 


Srarnuta, or SPa'TULA [e/patule, Fr. ſpatola, — £7 Sp.] a 

ſpattle or ſlice, an inftrument for ſpreading falves, plaiſters, Sc. alſo 
uſed by confectioners, &c. for other uſes. | 

Io Sra“riarr [ patior, Lat.] to rove, to range, to ramble at large. 
SyA“Tious. See SPACIOUS, 5 | | 

_ Spa'tiING Poppy, a flower. TS = 

1 To Sra-rrER [ſpzrhan, Sax. ] to daſh or ſprinkle upon with ſome 

SPA'TTERDASHES, a ſort of light boots without ſoles. 

SPA'TULA. See SPATHULA. 

SyaTULa fetida {with botaniſts] a plant, a ſort of orrach. 

Spa'vin [arvin, Fr. ſpavenio, It. 
which cauſes them to ſwell. 2. A ſtiffneſs in the ham that makes them 
halt. 

Sr aw, a ſpring of water, which by paſling through a mineral receives 
4 tincture, 

To Syawr [ſpeyen, Ger. to ſpit, to vomit] to ſpit about. 
Srawi [ſparl, Sax. ] ſpittle, moiſture ejected from the mouth. _ 
Srawn [of ſpana, Sax. a dug or pap, or prob. of ſponne, Du. Juice] 


1. The milt or ſemen of fiſh. 2. Any or offspring, in con- 
rczmpr. | 

10 9 the noun] 1. To produce, as fiſhes do. 2z. To iſ- 
ſue, to proceed ; in comempt. £5 | 


Sra'wxkx (om Home the female fiſh. | | 

Fs Sray [ hade, Lat.] to caſtrate female Gn. C. fokes [ſpe 

Lo Srrak, verb neut. preterite pale, or cle, . paſl. fo - 
can, Sax. ſpreken, Du. 23 cy 1. 10 1 to al. to 
— 2. To give ſound. Make all the trumpets pat. Shake- 
| ſheare. | 
ö To Sr ax, verb ac. 1. To utter with the mouth, to pronounce. 2. 
To proclaiia, to celebrate. To fprak your deeds. Shak#/peare. 3. To 
exhibit. Let heav'ns wide circuit peat, Milton. 

SyEAKER. 1, One that ſpeaks. 2. One that celebrates, proclaims, 
or mentions. 3. [of the Houſe of Commons] a member of that houſe, 
elected by the majority of votes, to act as chairman or preſident in put- 
ting qu ions, reading brief, or bills, keeping order. reprimanding the 

fractory, and adjoutuing the houſe. 4. {Of the Houte of Lords] is 
commonly the lord chancellor, or keeper of the great ſeal of England. 

SPEAKING Trumpet, a fteniorophonic inflrument, a — he pro- 
pagating the voice to a great diſtance. | 

Sega { ſpear, Sax.) a pike, Ec. pointed with iron. 

To Srrak, verb act. {from the noun] to kill or pierce with a ſpeare. 

To SPEAR, verb neut. to ſhoot or ſprout; commonly written Shire. 

Spea'r-GRass [of fpear and graſi] long Riff gr. f. 

Se: a's-wax (of ear and — one who uſes a ſpear in battle. 

SpEA"R-MINT, a plant, a ſpecies of mint. f 

Srecial, Fr. { jpeciale, It. eſpecial Sp. of ſpecialis, Lat.] 1. Something 
that has 2 particular deſignation. 2. Extraordinary, uncommon. 

SpECLa'LITY, or SPECIALTY {in law] a bond, bill; or ſuch like 
dert, under hand and ſeal. | 

SPE "CHALLY {from fpecial? 1. Particular, above others. 2. Not in a 
common way, peculiarly. 


1. A diſeaſe in the feet of horſes ficas, 


notation of diſtinguiſhing 


SPE 


SpE'clalntss [ ſpreialitas, Lat.] ſpecialty. 

SPE'C1E5 [eſpece, Ft.] a kind or fort of fume more general term: 
ſpaniel is a /pecies of the general term 4. 

SPEC1ES (among 2 is a common idea, under one more com- 
mon and more general; as, 


the 1 of theſe ancient writers, would we produce two or more 
the /ame ſpecies with God, we mult find out (were it poſſible) two 


Above all, ſee Stremat. p. 700 and 595, where he ſtyles the Son 
&« that Wiſdom, which was FiRST CREATED by Cob {Tewroax- 
T7» v bw] compared with that account which the learned 
Pheutins gives us of this antenicene author, in his Bibliotbec. p. 145. 
See alſo the word Gexes1s, and read there, Stramat. Ed. Par, 
P- 700. 


SPECIEs {in metaphyſics] an idea which relates to ſome other more 
general one, or is compriſed under a more univerſal diviſion of a 


nus. 
SrECiEs [with rhetoricians] is a particular contained under a more 
univerſal one. 


SPSCIES 7 ics] the image painted on the retina of the eye, by the 
rays of light reflecied from the ſeveral points of the ſurface of objects, 
received in at the pupilla, and collected in their paſſage through the 
hryftalline, Ec. 

mprefſed SPECIES, are ſuch as come from within, or are ſent from the 
object to the organ. 

Exprifſed Srłeiłs, are thoſe on the contrary from without, or that are 
ſent from the organ to the object. | 

Streits [in commerce] are the ſeveral pieces of gold, filver, copper, 
3 having their full preparation and coinage, are current 
in e. : 
Decried Spłeiks, are ſuch as the prince has forbidden to be received 
payment. | | 
— SPECIES, are ſuch as fall ſhort of the weight preſcribed by 
Br 
Falſe Sytc1ts, are thoſe of a different metal from what they ſhould 


be. 
| Syecres [in ] are the ſymbols or characters whereby the quan- 
tities are . 

SPEClEs {in theol are appea of the bread and wine in the 
ſacrament after — 5 The ies of the bread are its whiteneſs, 
quantity, figure, &c. of wine it is the flavour, quickneſs, ſpecific gra- 
vity, Sc. 12 ——— MysTEerY. FOE 1 

PECIES [in in as „ het c. of 
which com 44 —YP | | 

Vifble Species [with philoſophers] are thoſe admirably fine ſuperfi- 
cial images of bodies, that the light and delineates in their pro- 
portion and colours in the bottom of the eye. 

SeecC1'FIC, or SPEC1'FICAL, adj. [ ſpecifigue, Fr. ſpecifico, It. of fpeci- 

_ 1. Special, particular, that to the character of a 
thing, diſtinguiſheth it from another of a different ſpecies or kind. 
2. [In philoſophy] is that which is ps or peculiar to any rag 
that characteriſes and diſtinguiſhes it every other thing. 3. [in 
phyſic] a remedy whoſe virtue and effect is peculiarly adapted to ſome 
certain diſeaſe ; as the Jeſuit's bark, to cure intermitting fevers ; or mer- 
cury, in the French diſeaſe. 

Seecr'yic Gravity [in hydroſtatics] is that gravity peculiar to each 
. and whereby ir is diſtinguiſhed from all 

ne | 


SPEC1'FICALLY, ſpecially, particularly, in a ſpecific manner. | 
11 or 2 [of ſpecifigue, Fr. of Hecifcus, 
ö Aa pecific 4 

To . ſpecies, and om Lat. to make] to mark by 


ticulars. ? 
SPECIFICA'TION, Fr. cificazzone, It.] an » ing, 
Us MJ, oo outing, ttt 


particularizing. See RicHTEOuSNESS, and 
another uſe of this word, iar to the ſacred writings, viz. as it is 
expreſſive of divine acceptan aſt 
condemnation ; as, ** the gift of righteouſneſs. Paul. | 

Seecr'F1cs, Jah. [with phyſicians] are of three kinds. 1. Such 25 
are eminently and peculiarly friendly to this or that part of the body ; as 
to the heart, the brain, the ſtomach, c. 2. Such as are _—_— to 
extract, expel, or evacuate ſome determinate humour, by a kind of ſpe- 
cific power, with which they are endowed; as jalap purges watery 
humours ; rhubarb, bile, &c. 3. Such as have a virtue or efficacy to 
3 21 that particular diſeaſe, by ſome hidden property, as the Je- 

it's bark. 

To Sre/cir v [ fprcifier, Fr. ſpecificare, It. eſpecificar, Sp. of /peciſicare, 
Lat.] to particularize, ion in expreſs terms, to expreſs in parti - 


Srrci'TLun, Lat. a little looking glaſs; alſo a ſurgeon's inſtrument, 
uſually called a probe. — 

— 1. An example, modern, or pattern. 2. An eſſay, proof, 
Or trial. 

Spe ciovs ¶ ſpecieux, Fr. ſpexiofo, It. of pecigſus, Lat.] fair in appear- 
ance, ſeemingly juſt and allowable, plauſible. 

Srecious Algebra, the modern algebra practiſed by ſpecies or letters of 
the alphabet. 

S?E'CIALLY {from ſfecions] with fair appearance. 


Spx Cl- 


ce or acquitment, and contradiſtinction to 


SPE 


Spe*c1oU58Ess, or Srr'ciostr v [| ſpeciofitas, Lat.] fairneſs of ſhew 
and appearance. 

Syecx {ppecce, Sax. ] a ſpot or round mark on any thing. 

To Sri [from the noun] to ſpot, to mark with dots. 

To Syx'cx1ie [from ci] to mark with ſpecks or dots. 
SeE'CxLEDNEsS [of _ Sax. ] Ty 

SPE'CTABLE Lo tle, It. | 9 , Lat.] to be looked on. 
SeE'CTACLE, Fr. { /pettacolo, It. ofjetaculs, Sp. of ſpectaculum, Lat.] 
1. A public ſhow or fight. 2. Any thing perceived by the fight. 3. 
Un the plural] glaſies to help the night. 

SyEcTa'T108n | /pratio, Lat.] regard, reſpect. Harvey. 
SyEcTa'TOR [| /prdtetrir, Fr. of Lat.] a beholder, a looker 
SPECTa"TorSHIP {from /peetator] act of beholding. 

SyECTA'TRESS [ ſpretatrix, Lat. jpectatrice, Fr.] a female ſpec- 


tor. 

Sre'cTRE, Fr. {of /pefram, Lat.] a frightful apparition, a ghoſt, a 
ſpirit, a viſion. 

_ _ S$ygcrrvN1, Lat. an image, a viſible form. Newton. 

Sye'cul.aBLE | ſpeculabilis, Lat.] which may be diſcerned. 

SPECULAR, ad}. | ſpecularis, Lat.] having the qualities of a mir- 
rour. 

SPeECULA'RIA, /6 
mirrours. 2. [In 
cauſes, &c. 

SeecuLa'nrs Lapis, Lat. a kind of ſtone clear as glaſs, uſed in di- 
vers countries, where it is found, for window lights. 

To Sei'culares [ fpecuirr, Fr. — It. and Lat.] 1. To con- 
template, obſerve, or view. 2. To conſider ſeriouſly, to meditate 
upon. | | 
„ Fr. [ feculaxtone, It. e/peculacizn, Sp. of ſpeculntio, 
Lat.] 1. View, ex:mination by the eve. 2. Mental view, contem- 
plation. 3. A train of thoughts formed by ſpeculation. 4. The theory 
3 ſtudy of an arc or ſcience, without regard had to the practice 

NK. | 

SPECULATIVE cla: vn. Lat.) 1. Of, or pertaining to ſpecula- 
tion; ſtedivus in A. obſervation of things: divine or — Fy 22 

ical. 

SyE*cuLarivextts [of ſprenlatif, Fr. of Lat.] propenſeneſs to ſpe- 
culation, ſtudiouineſs in oblervation : Speculativin;/s is the oppolite to 
practicalneſs. | h 
 Syecul,a'ror | ſpecu/atenr, Fr.] 1. An obſerver, a contemplator. 
2. One who forms theorics. 3. A ſpy. © watcher. 

Sye/cuLaroRY | ſpeculatorius, I. at.] ſpeculative, contemplative. 

Sri'cutun, a mirrour, a looking glaſs; a dark body, capable of 
refleQting the light falling on it. | 

SeecuLuM | with aſtrologers] a table framed after they have erected 
the figure of a nativity, containing the planets and cuſps, with their aſ- 
pects and terms. 
 Sexcvium Ani, Lat. [among ſurgeons] an inſtrument to dilate the 
fundament, to extract bones, or any thing that may be there lodged. 

= Matris, Lat. {with furgeons} an inttrument to open the 
* . X 

Srecur un Oculi, Lat. the pupil, apple, or ball of the eye. 

Seecvi.um Oris, Lat. ſin ſurgery] an inſtrument to ſcrew up the 
mouth, that the ſurgeon may diſcern the diſeaſed parts of the throat, or 
for the conveyance in either of nutriment or medicine. 

Syztcn [of ꝓpeacan. Sax. 1. The power of articulate utterance, the 

of expreſſing our thought by vocal words. 2. Particular lan- 

, as diſtin from others. There is neither /pcech nor language. 

2 s. 3. Any thing ſpoken. Smile you at my ſpeeches. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Talk, mention. Heeres of 2 man's ſelf ought to be ſeldom. Bacer. 
5. Oration, harangue. 6. [In grammar] language, words conſidered 
as thoughts. The Latin grammarians have diftinguiſhed 
words into eight kinds, and ranked them into ſo many different claſſes ; 
as, nnn, pronoun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, prepoſition, inter- 
jection. This diviſion has been followed, in the general, by moſt mo- 
dern grammarians : but in this they difter from the Greeks, in that they 
make the article one part of ſpeech, and rank the interjection with the 
adverb. But the Latins, who did not commonly uſe the article, made 


ta 


. 1. The art of preparing and making ſpecula or 


plural] the laws of mirrours, their phænomenas 


the interjection a part of ſpeech ; ſo that they agree in the number of the 


= though not in the diviſion. The moderns, a2zFthe French, Ita- 
lians, c. who uſe the article, very much follow the Greek diviſion : 
but the Engliſh generally follow the Latin diviſion, and make but little 
uſe of the article, except e and @, the former of which is generally 
uſed before a noun ſubſtantive in the uominative and accuſative caſes; 
and a, which is a note of a nominative, only when it is by itſelf. | 


 Sexz'cuLess [of ppacan and leap, Sax.} 1. Without ſpeech. 2. 
Deprived of the power of ſpeaking. | | 


To Syetp, verb neat. preterite and part. paſſ. ſped, and ſpeeded. 
[ſppzdcn, Du.] 1. To move with celerity. 2. [ypedian, Sax. to grow 
rich] to have ſuccefs. | 

To Sresn, verb «2. 1. To diſpatch in haſte. 2. To deſtroy, to 
kill. Wich a ſpeedirg thruſt his heart be found. Dryder. 3. Lo haſten, 
to put into quick motion. 4. To afliſt, tv heip forward. Speed the ſoft 
intercourſe from ſoul to foul. Pee. 5. Lo make proſperous. Bid him 
God /pced. Romans. 5 

Sezep [ypeð, Sax. (poctt, Du. and L. Ger.] :. Haſte, diſpatch. 
2. Quickneſs, celerity. 3. Succeis, event. 4. A diſtemper incident to 

n 
R — an herb, called alſo fluellin. 

SeeevILY, haſtily, quickly, ſwiftly. 

Sees'pixess [(peed gueſs, Du.] baſtinefs, quickneſs, celerity. 

Sexe'or (ſpeedigh, Du.] baſly, quick, ſwift, wable. 

To Seeex. Sce To Srix e. | 

To SreLt (ppelan, Sax. (pct'en, Teut. cler, Fr.] 1. To name 
letters which compoſe a ſyllable or word. 2. To write with proper 
letters. To charm. 

SreLL (ppel, Sax.) 1. A for: of charm to drive away a diſeaſe, by 

ging a ſentence or word written upon a piece of paper about the neck 
of a patient, who has an ague, Sc. 2. {With ſeamen] a turn of 
work. | 


Se6LL the Mizxen-ſail {ſea term] figaifies, take it in, and peek it 
o Seelt (with ſailors) is to let go the ſheet and bowlings of a 


fail, and to brace the weather brace, that the fail may be looſe to the 


wand. 


SPH 


_ Freſh SyeLL {with ſailors] is when freſh men come to work, eſpe- 

_ = the — "=. by another gang. 

PELT {rpeautre, Fr. ſpelda, It. oſpelta, Sp.] a kind of grain. 

— LTER, a Ty of unperfet — Pt we as — bo 

o SYED, ge 4 af. pret. and „ pal. ent endan, Sax. ſpcn- 
den, O. Ger. </pencere, Lat.) 1. Kol — 2 1 — to waſte. 2. 
To pals away time. 3. To waſte, to wear out. Till it has ſpent itſelf 
on Cato's head. Aen. 4. To fatigue, to harraſs. Spent and dia- 
bled in ſo long a way. Dryden, 
To Srexp, verb next. 1. To make expence. 2. To prove in the 
uſe. Butter /þent a8 if it came from the richer ſoil. Temple. 3. To be 
loſt or waſted. Sound fpenderh and is diſnpated in the open air. Bacon. 
4. To be employed to any uſe. The ſap of vines ſpendeth into grapes. 


Bacan. 


To Srexp lin ſea language] a term uſed of a maſt of a ſhip, when it 
15 broken down by foul — it is ſaid to be ſpent. d 


e oe [from ſpend} 1. One who ſpends. 2. A prodiga), a le- 


SeE'xDIxG the Month [with hunters) a term uſed of hounds barkiug. 
SPE'NDTHRIFT [of ſpendan and thnipt, Sax.] a prodigal ſpender. 
SPENT [in botany] woodroſe, a kind f liverwort. . 
SPENT, the preterne of te ſpend. See To Syrexv. 
SPE'RABLE | /prrabilis, Lat.] that may be hoped for. Bacon. 
SeE'RGULA [ith botaniſt:} the herb called ipurry or trank. 
SyERMA, or SPERM | ſperme, Fr. ſperma, It. chern, Sp. of /prrma, 
Lat.] the ſeed of any living creature ; the {pawn or milt of fiſhes. 
SeERMa Ci Ii. e. the ſperm or ſecd of the whale, wrongly ſo called} 
an unctuous ſubſtance drawn from the oil of large whales, uſed in medi- 


cine 


| Seenx'a'ric [of fpermatigue, Fr. of /permat:ca, It. fperma, Lat. of 
cri, Cr. ] of, or pertaining to, or full of iper. n. f 

Seu ric Part; [in anatomy] are thoſe parts of an animal body 
concerned in ſecreting the ſeed. 5 

SePERMATIC e with anatomiſts ] are two arteries and two veins, 
appointed for the bringing the bloud to the teſticles, 7. alto all whitiſh, 
parts of the body, which, becauſe of their colour, were by the 
ancients thought to be made of the feed ; of this ert ate the nerves, 
bones, membranes, griſtles. 

To SyE'rmaT1zE [ fpermatifer, Fr. fpermatizo, Lat. of c , 
Gr.] to ſend forth ſperm. OL 

SrERO'LOGHT | 7g uuny >, Gr.] a gatherer, or one who treats of 
the {ced. | 

SPERMATOCE LE {of o=:puz and an, Gr.] a rupture cauſe ty the 
contraction of the venels Which eject the fred, and their fallin; down 
into the icrotum. 

To Ser, to eject, or throw out. | | 
To Srtw ['prpan, Sax, ſrre, Dan. ſpouwen, Du. ſpeyen, Ger.] 1. To 
vomit. 2. 0 eject, or calt forth. 

To Sra'crLate, bs mortity, to gangreen. | | 

SPHACELY:41ts [ofaxmuopd-, Gr.] 1. A gangreening or corrupting 
of any part of the body. 2. The lating of —. 5 foe 

Sy11a'CELUS {[ogaxmad-, Gr.] the perfect mortification of a part, when 
the native heat 15 wholly extinguiſhed, and it is deprived of al lenſe, 
not only in the ſcin, fleſh, arteries, and nerves, but even in the bones 
themſelves, being become inſenſible of the knife and fire. | 

Srux RA [oPcipe, Gr.] a ſphere or globe, a ball or bowl, or any 
thing that is round. | 

Srukak'p, formed or encompaſſed in a ſphere. Milton. 

SPHARISTE RIUM [oPayirrzer, Gr.] the 7th part of the ancient Gym- 
naſium, herein the youth practiſed the exerciſ- of tennis-playing. 

1 [ſphericus, Lat. of of, Gr.] roundneis like 
a ſphere. E 

Se HAROCE'PHALUS, a fort of thiſtle having heads like ſpheres. 

SPHaGITI'DES [gray Gr.] the jugular veins, two large veins on 
each ſide the throat, which nouriſh all the parts of the neck and head. 

Srukxos“uxos [with botanifts] the maple-tree. 

SPHENSOIDA'L1S Sutura, Lat. {with anatumiſt,] the ſeam or future in 
the Null and upper jaw, which ſurrounds the bone called os ſphenoides, 
and ſeparates it from the os occipitis, o. petrofum, and os frontis. 

SPUENOLDES [., Gr.] the bone of the cranium or tkull, com- 
mon both to that and the upper jaw, which is {cated in the middle of the 
baſis of the cranium, and is joined to all the bones ot it by the ſphenoidal 
ſuture, except in the middle of its ſides. 

SPHESOQPALATYNUS, Lat. [wih anatomiſt.] a maſcic of the garga- 
reon, which ariſes from a proceſs of ihe os ipher vides between the ala 
veripertilionis, and the proceſlus ily loides, ard is i:ferted into the hin- 
der part of the gargarcon. 

SYHENOPHARYNGEZ't in anatomy] a pair of muſcles ariſing from the 
inner wing of the 05 cunciforme, and, paſſing vbiiquely downwards into 
the gullet, ſerve to widen it. | 

SPHENOPTERYGOPALATINXUS [with anatomiils] a muſcle of the gar- 
gareon, or cover of the windpipe, which aries [rom the proceſs of the 
wedge-like bone, paſles over the proceſſus pte ogoides, and is let into the 
forepar1 of the gargarron. | 

SPHERE, Fr. [ /fera, It. e/frra, Sp of phara, Lat. of cha, Gr.] 
1. A ſolid body contained under one fingle tu; face, and having a point 
in the middle called the center, whence all the lines drawn from: the ſur- 
face to the center are equal. 2. Any globe in the mundane ſyſtem. ; 


Orb, circuit of motion. Within the viſible diurnal ſphere. Milton. 4. 
Province, compaſs of knowledge or action. 


So far as they treat of mat. 
ters within his /phere. Alan. 5. [In aſtronomv] the whole frame of 
the world, as being, according to appearance, of a ſpherical or round 
figure. | 

SDivea Senkak, or Right Spurne [in aſtronomy] is when both the 
poles of the world as in the horizon, and the equinoct::! pakies 
through the zenith; ſo that the equator and all its parallele, ich 4s the 
tropics and polar circles, make right angles with the hot:20n, and are 
divided by it into two equal parts; fo that the fun, moon and fats, aſ- 
cend direcily above, — deſcend directly below the hor.2un ; as at all 
places ſituated juſt under the equinoctial line. 

Oblique Srukał [in aſtronomy] is ſuch a fituation of the world, as that 
the axis of it inclines obliquely to the horizon; one of he poles being 
raiſed any number of degrecs leſs thin go ibore it; and the other de- 
preiled as much below it; ſo that the ſun a ars wicend and defcend ob- 
liquely, and ſome of them never aſcend at all his pulnivn hay pens is 


4 


all places wide of the equator, except unde the polcs, 
H 


11 


SPI 


Pen nuier, is that poũtion of the globe which hath one of 
the poles in the zenith, and the other in the nadir, the equator in the 
and all the circles, parallel to the equator, are parallel to che 


Itzon. : 

Mater il Spurret, a mathematical inſlrument of hoops or rings of 
metal, repietenting the princiſ al circles of the ſphere, for the more caſy 
Concervin's the motions of the heavens, and the truc fituation of the 
earth; c 11-4 alto an armillary ſphere. Sce AR uLaR Y Sphere. 

Sr ee ii; 7 natural B dy {un philoſophy ] is that deter- 
mint ie cc or extent £1} round about it, to which, and no farther, the 
effuviz continually emitted from that body do reach, and where they 
Operate according 0 their nature. 6 : a 

SPHERE of a Planet {in altroi omy ] the orb or compaſs in which it is 
conceive to move. 

Srutst of a Planet's Adivity [in aſtronomy] the extenſion of a pla- 
ner light and virtue, fo far as it is capable, of making or receiving a 
pianetic aſpect. ; 

1o Syritre [from the noun] 1. To place in a ſphere. Enthron'd 
and er among the reſt. Shakeſpeare. 2. To form into roundneſs. 
©;/+er'd in a radiant cloud. Millor. | 

$p1z'RIC, Or SPHE'KICAL | /pherique, Fr. ſferice, It. efferico, Sp. of 
ſ[pbericas, Lat. came, Gr.] of, pertaining to, or round like a ſphere. 

Srutsic Projection, or SPHERIC Geometry, is the art of deſcribing on 
a plane the circles of the ſphere, or any parts of them, in their juſt poſi- 
tion 2 proportion, and of meaſuring their arcs and angles, when pro- 
jected. 

; SPHERICAL Triangle, the portion of the ſurface of a ſphere, inclu- 
ded berween the arcs of the three great circles of the ſphere. 

SPHERICAL Angle, is the mutual aperture or inclination of two great 
circles, or their meeting in a point. 

SPHERICAL Geometry, the doctrine of the ſphere; particularly of the 
cirlies deſeribed on the ſurface thereof, with the method of projecting 
the ſame on a plane. a ; : 

SynenCAL Trigonometry, is the art of reſolving ſpherical triangles ; 
7. e. from the three parts of a ſpherical triangle given to find the 

SynEnIical. A/lronomy, that part of aſtronomy, which conſiders the 
univerſe ſuch as it appears to the eye. | e 

Synericalty {trom /berical] in form of a ſphere. | « 

SPHe'RICALNESS, Or SPHERI CITY, the quality of a ſphere, or that 
whereby a thing becomes ſpherical ; ſphericalneſs. | 

Sruk'xics, the doctrine of the ſphere, particularly of the ſeveral cir- 
cles deſcribed on the ſurface of it, with the method of projecting the 
ſame in plans. 1 1 

SPHERO1D [of cara, a ſphere, and 17S, Gr. ſhape] a ſolid figure, 
approaching to the figure of a ſphere, but not exattly round, made by a 
plane of a ſemi · ellipſis turned about one of its axes, and is always equal 
to two thirds of its circumſcribing cylinder. 

Oblang SyurROMD (with mathematicians] a ſolid figure made from the 
— ot the ſemi · ellipſis, by a circumvolution or rolling made about its 
on Axis. | 

— with anatomiſts] ſuch parts of an animal body as ap- 
proach near to a ſphere in form. : 

SrukRkor'bical [with geometricians] having the form of a ſphe- 


roid. 

Seur'nuLE [| /pharula, dim. of ſphera, Lat.] a little ſphere. Cheyne. 

ne Gr.] a name common to ſeveral muſcles 
which bind, ſtraighten, or draw together. 

SpyincTER ni in anatomy] a large, thick, fleſhy muſcle, which 
encompaſſes the anus or cud of the ſtrait gut, and ſerves to bind in the 
excrement. | | 

SPutxcTER Cle [of oryzryyp, Gr.] a continuation of the muſcle 
called prerygepharingaas, which ariſes from each fide of the ſcutiformis, 
or ſhield-like griſtle, and paſſes to a middle line, on the back part of the 
fauces 


SPrIxCTER Vaginæ {in anatomy] a muſcle which lies immediately 
under the clitoris, and ſtraitens vagina of the womb, incloſing it 
with circular fibres, three fingers breadth. 

SruincrEs Vejice [in anatomy] a muſcle ſeated in the upper part 
the neck of the bladder, immediately above the glandulz proſtatæ; 
which, being ſtraitened, hinders the involuntary diſcharge of urine. 

Sruixx [oÞoyt, Gr.) a famous monſter of Egypt, having the face of 
a virgin and the body of a lion. Her famous riddle, which 
to the men of Thebes, and the unhappy cataſtrophe of all thoſe, who 
cauld not unfold it, are ſubjects ſufficiently known; not ſo that excellent 
moral which Cebes has extracted from this old piece of mythology (an au- 
thorx to whom we are indebted for many a nabe ſtroke in this collection.) 
2. Count folly as a ſphinx io all mankind; 5 

Her prelien, how is good and ill deſin d? | 
Misjudging here, by folly's law we die. Table of Cx nes. 
Sprroxby LUM, Lat, of Gr. {with botaniſts] holy-ghoil's root; cow- 
ly. 
1 — wu, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a vertebra or turning joint 
of the back bone. os 

Spuy'cxica, Lat. [with phyſicians] that part of phyſic that treats of, 

if 


or medicines that move the pulſe. 


Srux cuus (per., Gr.] the pulſe, the beatiag of hs Dis 


arteries, 


Spi'ca, Lat. an ear of 28 the top of any hert « hiefl | 


uſed of thoſe of the lavender-ki 


Se1ca {in botanic writings} a ſpike, is when the flowers grow very 


much towards the top of che ſtalk. 
Spica Celtica, Lat. [in botany] a kind of moſs called wolf's-claw. 
 Spica Nardi, Lat. [in botany} lavender ſpike. ſpikenard. 


Srica Virginis, Lat. [in aſtronomy] a ftar of the firſt magnitude in 


the conſtellation Virgo. 

Seica'Ta, a term given by phyſicians to ſome compoſitions, which 
take in ſuch ingredients as are called /pica. | 

Spica'red | icatus, Lat.] inthe form of an ear of corn. 

Sricca ro, Ic. [in matic books] ſigniſies to ſeparate or divide each 
note one from the other, in a very plain and diſtinct manner. 

Sp1ce {epices, Fr. ſpexierie, It. efpcceria, Sp.] 1. Indian drugs, as 
nutmegs, cloves, mace, . RY ſmall quantity. 3. [ Prob. of fe- 
cies, Lat.] the beginning, part, or remains of a diſtemper. 

ro Srie {from the noun} to ſeaſon with ſpices. 

Spicer {from /pice} one chat deals in ſpices. Camden, | 

Seite {rpicrrie, Fr.] 1. Spices. 2. A repoſitory for ſpices. 


SPI 


 SP1C1'FERODs [ fpicifer, from /pice, an ear of corn, and ers, Lat. to 
bear] 1. Bearing ears of corn. - Bearing ———— 


top. 
Syp1': end Span, intirely, as, /pick and /pan new, intirely new. 
— 1 baldmony and bear-Mort. 
vicolnirv, or Sri'cousxkss [ /pico/itas, Lat.] a being ſpiked 1; 
ear: of corn ; alſo fulneſs of ears. — ] 88 

SPICY. 1. Of a ſpicy quality, taſte, c. 2. Producing ſpice. 

Sri b {prob. of gung, q. d. iner] an inſet, well known. 

SP1'6G0r {prob. of ſpucker, Du.] a topple for a tap. 

SPIGU'RSEL = named after Ga!{fridns Spigurnel, who was appointed 
to that office by king Henry III.] an officer who ſeals the king's writs. 

SPr«E [(pyſt, Su. /pica, Lat.] 1. An ear of corn that is pointed o- 
ſharp at the end. 2. A large iron nail for faſtening of planks. 3. [With 
botaniſts] is a body thick ſet with lowers, or fruits, in ſuch a manner a 
to form an acute cone, as in wheat or barley. 

Ser'KED [ fpicatus, Lat.] ſharp-pointed. 

To Sexe [from the noun} 1. To faſten with ſpikes, or large nail-. 
2. To fill with ſpikes, as the top of rails, pails, Sc. 3. [In gunnery] 
to drivea ſpike into the touch-hole of a gun, to render it unſerviceable. 
4- To — 2 quoin with ſpikes to the deck, cloſe to the breech of the 
carriages 0 great guns, ſo that they may keep cloſe and firm to the 
ſides of the ſhip, and not break looſe hi * ſhip rolls. 

Ser'xexarD [ca nardi, Lat.] a kind of ear prowing even with the 
ground, and ſometimes in the ground, uſed in medicine, &c. | 

SPI'KEDNESS {of /picatas, Lat.] likeneſs to an ear of corn. 

To Sri E Sax. ſpilde, Dan.] 1. To pour out accidentally 
3 any liquid. 2. [ Spoliare, Lat.] to oil, corrupt, to de- 

y. 

SP1'LLERS [with hunters] the ſmall branches ſhooting out from the 
flat parts of a buck's horn at the top. 

— rds Sax. ] a ſpilling, any thing poured out. 

Ts Srix, verb act. pret. /pun or ſpan, 7 innan, Sax. 
ſpinna, Su. (pinde, i. 2 8. 2 Ger.) pon (FP make yarn, 
thread, Sc. by twiſting any filamentous matter. 2. To draw out into 
threads. 3. To protract, to draw out, to prolong. 

To Sp1x, verb nent. 1. To move nnd as a ſpindle or top. 2. To 
iſſue out into a ſmall ſtream, as blood out of a vein. 

Ser'xa Ventgſa, Lat. [with anatomiſts] an ulceration whereby the 
bones are exten with a malignant tumour, without any pain of the pe- 
rioltcum or membiane that covers the bone. 

Srix Dei, | at. [in anatomy] the ſeries of vertebra or bones of 
- bs a which ſuſtain the reſt of the body, and to which the ribs are 
joined. 

Sri NAGE, or SPINACi [ /pinace, It.] a pot herb, well known, 

Sei'x al. [from ſpina, Lat.] ing to the back-bone. 

Srixa“Lis Calli, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle on the fide of the neck 
ariſing from the five ſuperior proceſſes of the vertebrz of the thorax, and 


inferior of the neck, and is inſerted into the inferior part of the vertebræ 


of the neck backwards. 

Seixa'T1 [with —_ muſcles, whoſe office is to bend and 
ſtretch out the body backwards, and move it obliquely. 

Ser'xDLE [ypindel, Sax. ſpindel. Ger.] 1. An inftrament uſed in 
ſpinaing. 2. Any thing long and flender, as the axis of a wheel, of a 


cleck or watch, &c. 3. The main body of the capſtan or draw-beam in 


a ſhip. 4. The iron on which the vane turns. 
SPINDLE-T7 ree, a ſhrub, prickwood. | 
To SP1i'xDLE * ſloriſts] to put forth a long ſlender ſtalk. 

SPINE [ ine, 
The u par: of the ſniare - bone. 
* NET [epinette, Fr. /pinetto, It.] a muſical inſtrument, a fort of 


\ Senu'ren0us {/ſpinifer, from Hina, and fero, Lat. to bear] bearing 


SyP1x1'GENOUS | ſpinigena, from ina, and gigne, Lat. to beget] 
ſprung up of a thorn. | 
SPINIVENE'TUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] the holy thorn-tree. 
Srixx, a chaflinch, a bird. 


Ser'xxen [from/pix] 1. One ſkilled in ſpinning. 2. A ſmall fort of 
er 2 


SenxxING, /abft. [from ſpin] the act of drawing thread. 


SeP1'xNING-WHEEL [of /pinning and wheel] the wheel by which the 


thread is ſpun. 
Srino'sisu [of Spino/a, born a Jew, but he profeſſed no religion, ei- 
cher Jeni c ais 3 who, in his 
books, maintains that 


to make people obedient to mag make them practiſe virtue 


and morality, and many other erroneous notions in philoſophy as well as 


Srixosisrs, the followers of Spinoſa, or the adherers to his opi- 
nions. | | | 
Seix0'siTY [ ſpinofitas, Lat.] 1. Thornineſs. 2. Perplexity. 

Se1'xoUs 172 thorny, full of thorns. : : 
| Se1'xsTER [of ppinnan, Sax. to ſpin] 1. A title given in law to all 


unmarried women, even from the daughter of a viſcount to the meaneſt 


ſon. 2. A woman that ſpins. : 
Sri'xsrar [of ppinnan, 1. act of ſpinning. 
— — —_— — tree. 3 

Spi'xy [ ſpinous, Lat. rny, briary, perplexed, 

Age. ; 1 Lat.] a breathing- hole, a pore. 

Sri AL [of ira, Lat.] turning round like a ſkrew. 

Ser'nar. ſin architecture, c.] a curve that aſcends winding about a 
cone or ſpire, ſo that all the points thereof continually approach the 


— . . 
SeiRAL Line [in geometry] a curve line of the circular kind, which 
in its progreſs recedes from its centre; as in winding from the vertex 
down to the baſe of a _- 17 8 
Proportional Srinx als [in geography] are ſuch as rhumb- 
yen + yo 8 | 
SPr'RALLY m ira] in form of a ſpiral. : 
Seixe [| ſpira, 123 of ier, F.] 1. A ſpiral line, any thing 
wreathed or contorted. Air ſeems to conſiſt of /pires contorted into ſ 
ſpheres. Cheyne. 2. Any thing growing up taper, a round pyramid, a 
ſteeple that riſes tapering by degrees, and ends in a ſharp point at the 


top. 
7 To SrirE [ ſpicare, Lat. pier, Fr.] to grow up into an car as corn 
ves. 


Ser'RED 


r. Mina, Lat.] 1. A thorn. 2. The back-bone. 3. 


religions are only political engines, calculated 
„ and to 


. "OE, * #4 Howe? ; 
* we what k . * — 7 * 
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Ser'nkD {of tire, Lat.] having a ſpire or ſleeple tapering till it comes 
to a point. 

— (eit, Fr. /tiritn, It. efpirita, Sp. of ſpiritus, Lat.] 1. An 
immaterial, incorporeal being, an intelligence, Sc. 2. Breath, mind 
in motion. The talmy /:r:e of the weltern breeze. Dryden. 3. An ap- 
parition. 4. Temper, habitual diſpoſition of mind. Of a malicious 
and revengeful jprit. Tila 5. Ardour, courage, vehemence of 
mind. 6. Genius, vig»urot mind. M ith the ſame /piri? that its author 
writ.. Pepe. 7. Intellectual powers diſtinct from body. "Theſe diſ- 
courſes made a deep impreſſion on the mind and /pirit of the prince. C/a- 
rendon. 8. Sentiment, perception. Your fpirie is too true, your fears 
too certain. Shakeſpeare. 9. Eagerneis, defire. A fpirit of building 
facceeded a /pirit of pull ing down. Szuth. 10. Man of activity, man of 
life, fire and enterprize. 11. Perſons diſtinguiſhed by the qualities of 
the mind. Such pit as he Cetired to pleaſe. Dryden. 12. The like- 
neſs, eſſential qualities. A deſcending light, of all others, ſet off men's 
faces in their trueſt ſpirit. #ottern. 13. Any thing eminently pure and 
refined. 14. That which hath power or energy. The /þirits in things 
inanimate are ſhut in and cut oft by the tangible parts, as air in ſnow. 
Bacon. 15. An infiammable liquor raiſed by diſtillation. 16. ¶ In the plu- 
ral number] that which gives vigour or chearfulneſs to the mind. See 
SPtKITS. 17. [In theology] is uſed by way of eminence for the third 
perſon in the holy Trinity; alſo for the divine power and virtue, and 
the communication thereof to men ; alſo an incorporcal being intel- 


e. 
To what we hare already offered concerning the ſentiments of anti- 
ity, in relation to this divine perſon, under the words Dove, Cuxisr, 
Inosr, ELcCtsaiT #, Only BecorTTEx, Cc. we muſt now add, that our 
predeceſſors in the faith did not confine (as ſome modern have done) 
the Spirit's office to the age of miracles, and firft century; but do moſt 
uniformly repreſent it as of PERPETUAL STANDING in tue church. Thus 
in the ſo- much celebrated creed of Lucian the martyr, 2 cr-ed which the 
whole council of Autioch, in the reign of Conftartius, publiſh'd, as being 
ive of their own belief, we have the following clauſe, ** And in 
the Holy Ghoſt, abe i given fer conſolation, and ſanttificotion, ond per- 
FectWian, to them that believe.” Bull. Deen. Fil. Nicen. p. 266. A 
creed, which I the rather mention, as St. Hilary judg d it worthy of his 
comment; as the reader will find under the words, HyyosT as1s and 
Macrpox1axs compared. And as to the ſentiments of the preceeding 
centuries, St. Irenæns has given us their joint belief, when he {tiles this 
ſpirit, Scala nis ad deum, 7. e. the lad ur by which wwe of- 
cend to God: And ſtill are fully, Ed. Grabe, p. 243, 244, 364, 410, 
Sc. And in p. 461, he deſcribes the doctrine handed down to him, as 


gradation] we are to advance, and thro? the ſpirit we mult ascexv To 
THE sox, and tbro' the Son [mult aſcend] to THE raTurr. See alſo 
Co-mmuENSE, PexTEcosTt, Homoiusrans, and Mowarcuy of the 
Univer/e, compared with /gnat. Epift. ad Epheſ. Ed. Smith, p. 15. and 
Clem. Alexand. Ed. Paris. p. 343, 590. 

SeieiT of Mercury [in chemiſtry] one of the five principles which 
may be ſeparated from a mixed body by fire. It is Abele. light, pe- 
netrating, and active, and hath its particles in a very quick motion; it 
is that which is ſuppoſed to cauſe the growth and increaſe of all bodics 
_ earth, on kg mage ce 40 by | 

PIRIT of Nitre [in chemiſtry] is ma mingling one of ſalt- 
— — of potters- earth, and then — + oe in a 
| earthen retort in a cloſe reverberatory fire. | 

— of Salt in chemiſtry] is made by pulverizing ſalt, and mix- 
ing it with three times its weight of potters. earth pulverized, which be- 
ng made into a paſte with rain-water, and made into balls or pellets, is 

i ſecumdu m — "in chemiſtry? 4 by 

SPIRIT of Salt dulcified [in chemi is m2 mixing equal parts 
of this 25d Hiri of wine, and then digeſting them for 2 2 
days by a gentle heat. | 

Sriarr of Sulphur [in chemiſtry] is a Ba drawn from ſulphur mel- 
ted and infl ; the moſt ſubtile part of which is converted into a li- 
quor, by ſticking to a glaſs beel ſuſpended over it, whence it falls dr'-p 
by drop into a trough, into the middle of which is placed the ſtone por, 
wherein the ſulphur is burnt. 

SernIT of Yiericl [in chemiſtry] is vitriol dried in the ſun, or in de- 
ſect thereof by the fire, and then diſtilled ſeveral times by chemical ope- 
rations, ſeveral times repeated, firlt in a reverberatory furnace, and af- 
terwards in balneo marie. | 

Sriurr of Wine, is only brandy reQihed once or more times by re 

diſtillations. | | | 
 ToSpinir. 1. To encourage, animate, Oc. 2. To draw away, to 


To give up the Srix tr, to die. 5 | | 
Univerſal Srixrr [in chemiſtry] is the firſt of the graces of that 
art, that can be admitted for the com _y of _ 
being ſpread out through all the world, produces different things, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral ; or pores ot the earth in which it — 

Sri rrs [with chemiſts] conſiſt of a volatile ſalt and ſpirit; as, /pirit 
of ſal armomiac, urine, and the like. | 

Acid Spurrs [with chemiſts] are ſuch as conſiſt of acid particles and 
water, as ſpirit of vitriol, ſulphur, ſalt, &c. and as ſuch are very corro- 
five to metals ſalt or ſaline. | 
 _ Swlphburecs Spins [in chemiſtry] are ſoch as conſiſt of very oily 

particles, and are thence very eaſily inſlammable, as ſpirit of wine, Sc. 

Srutrrs [in an animal body] are accounted three, viz. the animal 
ſpirits ſeated in the brain, the vital in the heart, and the natural in the 
bver. 
The Animal Srrairs, are an exceedingly thin, ſubtile, moveable, 
aid juice or humour, ſeparated from the blood in the cortex of the 
brain, and received hence into the minute fibres of the medulla, and are 
by them diſcharged intothe nerves, and are conveyed by them into every 
part of the body, and in them perform all the actions of ſenſe and n. o- 


tion. 


Vital SerxiTs, or Natural Sriairs [with naturaliſts] are only the 
fine and agitated parts of the blood, w its motion and heat de- 
d 


rege, rep [from pirit] lively, vivacious, full of fire. 
High Sriarrro, proud, lofry, arrogant. 
Mean Sriatrrb, of a baſe, ſordid temper. 


SerxITLEss [from ſpirit] dejected, low, deprived of vigour. So /i- 
ritleſs a ſlave. Smith. 


follows, ** Hanc efſe adordinationem, &c. . d. that by theſe ſteps [or 


bodies; which, P 


SPL 


Srratrous {from free] 1. Refined, advanced rear to fr 
Fine, ardent, active. 

Ser'arTouUsxE5s [from fprvitous] fineſs and activity of parte. 

SPIRITUAL [| ſpiritzel, Fr. ſpiritual, It. fpiritnal.s, Latyy 1. Uh 
conſiſts of ſpirit without matter. 2. Eccleſiaſtical, in hn 4 to teni 
poral. 3. Devout, pious, religious. 

SPIRITUALITIES [ ſprritxalia, Lat.] are the profits which a biſho; 
receives from his 7 livings, and not as a temporal lord, iz. the 
revenues that ariſe from his viſitations, the ordaining or inſtituting o! 
prieſts, preſtation money, c. | 

SPIRITUA'LITY [ ſpiritualite Fr. fprritnalita, It. of /piritualitas, Lat.] 
1. Spiritualneſs, devotion. ' 2. Intellectual nature. 

SPIRITUALIZA'T1ON [in chemiſtry] the extraction of the moſt pure 
and ſubtile ſpirits out of natural bodies. 

To Ser'xiTwaLIzE [ ſpiritualifer, Fr.] 1. To explain a paſſage of 
(cripture after a ſpiritual manner; to put a myſtical ſenſe upon it. 2 
To poliſh the mind, to refine the intellects. 

Io Sriatrvartzt [with chemiſts] is to reduce a compact mixt body 
into the principle, by them called fir:e. 

Ser'z1TVOUs [ ſpirituenx, Fr. ſpiritoſo, It. of fpiritnoſus, Lat.] full of 
ſpirits, lively, Cc. 

Sri'rirvouvsxkss, fulneſs of ſpirits, Ii velineſs. | 

To Ser'sr, to iſſue out with a force, as water, Ec. out of a ſquirt, 
Se. See ToSrarr. 

To Sri sr [corrupted from Grit] to diflipate. Denham. I 

Spiux [from ſpire] 1. Pyramidial. "The hie firr, and ſhapely box 
adorn, Pope. 2. Wreated, curied. Hid in the fpiry volumes of the 
ſnake. Dryden. | 


Syiss | ius, Lat.] cloſe, firm, thick. 
Sp1'5$4TED [ atus, Lat.] thickened. 
Srissariox, Lat. a thickening. 


Ser'ss1TY, or Srrsstrube [ ſpiffitas, Lat.] thickneſs. 
To Sir, i 


, <A put upon a ſpit. 3. To thruſt through. I itte frogs 


Srir ſprev, Sax ſpit, Du. ſpict, L.. Ger. ſpics, II. Ger. /:ied;, It. 
eſpeto, Port.] a kitchen · utenſil for roaſting of meat. 


Sr ir Deep, as deep as the table of a ſpade, as much ground in depth 


as may be digged up at once with the ſpade. 

SPITE — depit, Fr.) malice. 

In Spirx of, in oppoſition, or defiance of. 

To Syr1Tz one [i{ppten, Du.] to croſs, contradict. or vex one. | 
— [of ſpyt, Du. or Ait, Fr. and uu] full ot malice or ill- 


Ser'TEFULLY [from ſjireful] maliciouſly, malignantly. | 
SÞ1'TEFULNESS, a ſpiteful temper, malice, malignity. 
Se1'TTaL, or SPr'TTLE [ /pcdale, It. a con'raftion of hofiral) a cha- 
ritable foundation. | | | 
Se1'/TTER {from ſpit} 1. One who puts meat on a ſpit. 2. One who 
ſpits with his mouth. 3. {With hunters] 2 red male deer, near tuo 
years old, whoſe horns begin to grow up ſharp and ſpit-wiſe. | 
Ser'TTLE I ſpaðl, ſpar), Sax. — Du. ſpot. Su. ſputum, Lat.] a 
moiſture ariſing in the mouth. | 


SepLa'Ncurica [orneyyrnc, Gr. f. d. things relating to the bowe): } 
medicines good for diſeaſes in the bowels. 


SPLANCux0'LOGHST [of onhaexma, the bowels, and , Gr. to tel]] 
a deſcriber or treater of the bowels. 

SPLANCHNO'LOGY [of ontaeypacyin, Of e, the bowels, and 
Ne. Gr. ſpeech] a diſcourſe or treatiſe of the bowels. | | 

To SrLasn [orplaſh] to daſh water upon, c. See PLasn. 

Ser a'sxr, waſhy, wet, watery. | 

SPLa'TCHY, painted, counterfeit. 

SrLay Footed, one who treads his toes much outwards. 

Spray" of the Shoulder [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, occa- 


foned by ſome ſlip, ſo that the ſhoulder parts from the breaſt, and 
eaves a rift in the 2 
after him. 


SPLEEN [ /plen, Lat. owdw, Gr.] 1. A oft ſpungy viſcus, of a dark- 
iſh red, or rather livid colour, ordinarily reiembling a tongue in _ ; 
though ſometimes it is triangular, and ſometimes roundiſh: it is uſually 


placed under the left ſhort ribs; and from the beſt and lateſt accounts of 


the animal economy, its uſe is to furniſh a freſh ſupply of = gene- 
rous blood, in order to mix with that which is returned after having paſt 


thro* the proper ſecretions of the liver. The reader will find a good . 


portraiture both of this, and other parts, in Boerhaa vs Occonom. ani. 
Ed. Londin. Whoſe remark is this, Patet uſum ſplenis inſervire hepati. 


p. 80. 2. A fit of anger. 3. Spite, hatred. grudge. 3. Melancholy, 


typochondriacal vapours. Bodies changed to recent forms by ſpleer. 
Pope. 5 . 
SPLEE"NED [from ] deprived of the ſpicen. Animals /pleened 


grow ſalacious. Arbuthnot. 
SprEEt"xFui [of ſpleen and fall] angry, peeviſh, fretful, melan- 
choly. | NO 
6 an herb, otherwiſe called milt waſte. 
Serrr'xv [from ſþlcen] angry, peeviſh. 4 
Sere'xpexcy [of ſplendens, Lat.] ſhiningneſs, brilianey. 
SeLE"NDENT [of /p/rndens, Lat.] ſhining, magnificent. 


S?LE"xD1D, or Syir'xDIpoUs [| ſplendide, Fr. ſplendido, It. CW 


Sp. of /plendidus, Lat.] ęlorious, magnificent, noble, ſtately. 
SPLE'NDIDOLY, magnificently. ſumptuouſly. f 5 : 
Sp1.e'xDIDxESS [ /p/ender, Lat.] fplendor, brightneſs, ſhiningneis. 

pompouneſs. 
Srir' vous [ /pl-ndeur, Fr. ſplendore, It. ſplendor, Lat.] 1. A light 

or brightneſs. 2. Glory, magnificence. 


SPLEXE'TICK | ſplenetic, It. ſp/eneticns, Lat. hf. Gr ] 1. Of, 


or pertaining to the ſpleen. 2. Affected with oppilations cr vbttructions 
of the ſpleen, ſretſul, pecviſh. | 

SPLEXETICK Artery [in anatomy] the largeſt branch of the cæliaca. 
an artery that goes from thence to the ſpleen, and ends in it. 

SPLENIC. or SPLE'NICAL [ 2 0 ſflemtcus, Lat. e 
Gr.] of. ining to, or againit the ſpleen. 

1 "= nk 4 ng — againſt the ſpleen. | 

Vena Sri Ex ie [with anatoinili>] the left branch of the vena porta. 
which is beſtowed upon the ſtomach and caw! ; part of the gut colon. 
and the ſpleen. | 


. SPLE N 


ſpat, . paſf. ſpit, or /picted [ſperan, i teran, | 
Sax. ſpytre, Dan. ſpotta, So) 1. To eject from the — 2. View | 


under the ſkin, and makes a horſe trail his legs 


8 PO 


Srirten Mal { with anatomiſts] muſcles which ariſe from the four 
upper ſpines oi the vertebræ of the back, and from the two lower of the 
neck, which aſcending obliquely, adhere to the u per tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the vertebra of the neck, and are inferred into the upper part 
2 occiput; their office 15 to pull the head backwards, to one 


SPr.z/x151 [from pen] fretful. 2 h 

_— from een] hot, hery, paſſionate: obſolete. 

Sept xiv {omamer, Gr.] a long plaiſter, Sc. to be laid on the body 
of one troubled with the ſpleen; 
laid on wounds, ulcers, fractures, &c. 

SPtExT or SPLINT [with farriers] a hard excreſcence or ſwelling on 
the bone of the leg or ſhank-bone of a horſe. 

Sr:£:x7rs {of tplenter, Du. with fi ] pieces of wood uſed in 
binding up broken limbs ; alſo the pieces of a broken bone. 

To SyL1ics [of ſpliſſen, Du. or iplitzen, H. Ger.] to join one rope to 
another, by interweaving their ends, or opening their ſtrands, and with 
a tid laying every ſtrand in order, one in another. 

To Srries [with gardeners] is to graft the top of one tree into 
the ftock of another, by cutting them ſloping, and ing them toge- 
ther. 

A Cat Srriiex [with failors] is when a rope is let into another with as 
much diſtance as one pleaſes, ſo as to have it undone at any time, and 
vet be ſtrong enough. | 

A Round Srl iex, is when the end of a rope is ſo let into another, that 
they ſhall be as firm as if they were but one rope. | 
Syur'xrTzn [ſplind, Dan. ſplinter, Du. ſplitter, Ger.) 1. A ſmall 
ſhiver of wood. 2. A fragment of any thing. et] 

To SeiinTER — the noun] 1. To ſecure by ſplints. 2. To ſhi- 
ver, to break into fragments. 
To Srrir, verb ac. [ſplitrer, Dan. ſplyten, or ſplitten, Du. and L. 
Ger. ſpalten, H. Ger. ſpialtan, Teut.] 1. To cleave or cut aſunder. 2. 
To divide. to part. 3. To daſh and break on a rock. 4. To divide, 
e diſcord. An irreſiſtable power fp/its their counſels. 
South, | 
To Spriir, verb neat. 1. To burſt in ſunder. 2. To be broken 
againſt rocks. 5 | | 

Sriir (fea term] a fail is ſaid to be pit or /pilt, when it is blown 


n. 

Se1.1'TTER [from pit] one who ſplits. 

SPL1'TTER of Canſes, a lawyer. : 

Sro'prun, Lat. (ere, Gr.] the cinders about the melting of iron 
and brafs : alſo a ſort of ſoot which riſes from tried braſs, and falls down 
to the bottom, whereas pompholyx ſtill flies upwards. It is alſo taken 
for burnt ivory, or the black pieces which remain after diſtillation, cal- 
cined in an open fire till they — 


To Spot. | ſpoliare, Lat.] 1. To rob or plunder. 2. To corrupt, to 


mar, to render uſeleſs. 

Seo. [ /p:e/io, It. /polium, Lat.] 1. Plunder, that which is by 
violence. 2. The act of robbery, waſte. 298 of cor- 
ruption. Villainous company hath been the /po:/ of me. Shakeſpeare. 
4. The ſlough, or caſt ſkin of a ſerpent. Bacon. 

Sror'tEn [from ſpoil} 1. A robber, a plunderer, a pillager. 2. One 
R i Lean f watekal, rapacious : obſolete. 

_ SPor'LFul [of poi ious : ob 

SPOKE, Or — — — reterite of eat. See To SPEAK. 

Srox x, /ub/. [ſpac, Sax. ] the ray of a wheel. 

Sro'x Es MAN [of ſpacan, Sax. to ſpeak, and man] one who ſpeaks 
in behalf of another. 

To Seo'i.1aTE { ſpolca, Lat.] to rob, to plunder. 

Srot 14 riox, the act of robbing or deſpoiling. | | 

SroLItaT1ox [in a law ſenſe] a writ which lies for one incumbent 
againſt another, for the fruits of the church, in any caſe where the right 

ol patronage does not come into debate. 

Sro'nbavs, or Syo'xDes [evers, Gr.] a foot of Latin or Greek 
verſe, conſiſting of two long ſyllables, as ccœelum. If the reader would 
ice what effect this grave and weighty meaſure has on the ear, he may 


examine that line of Homer. KEE | 
ToAvdai neues; 
Or that | | | 
| i, magni Jovis incrementum ; 

Or of our Engliſh rival to them both, | 
Then with exyanpeDd wings he ſtears his flight 

Aloft 1xcumBEnT on the duſky air, | 

'Fhat felt unuſual weight. Parid. Loft. Book I. 
_ dee Praricutvs, JanBic, aud TrRocu@us com . 
SPO'SDYLE3 | ſpondyli, Lat. ce, Gr.] the chine- bones. FF 
SPO'SDYLUS [ Gr.] a knuckle, or a turning joint of the 


| Sroxce ¶ pongia, Lat.] a kind of ſea-moſs that grows on the rocks. 
Io Sroxck [trom the noun] to ſuck up as a ſpunge, to gain by mean 


arts. 
| Syo'xctx [from ſponge] one who hangs on others for a mainte- 
nance 


p SPO'NGLNEss [from ſpongy] ſoftneſs and fulneſs of cavities like a 
 ponge. | 
 Spo'xc101DEa Offa, Lat. [in anat.] the fame as the cribriformia, or 
fieve like bones. | 
Spo'xG10U5 | pongi:ſus, Lat.] ſpongy or like a ſpunge. 
Spo'xG10USNESsS, ipongirels. 
Spo'xGITES, a ſtone found in ſpunges. | 
Sro'nGY [from enge] 1. Soft, and full of ſmall inſterſtitial holes. 
2. Drenched. ſoaked, full, like a ſponge. 


Sr. | ſponſalrs, I. at.] of, or pertaining to 2 ſpoule, betrothing, | 


or marriage. 

Sro xstox, Lat. an engagement, promiſe, or obligation. 

Sronοαε, Lat. an undettaker or ſurety for anocher, a god - fa- 
ther. 

Sronra nf [from ſpantancaut] voluntarineſo, willingneſs. Or 
:ather the principle of action within the _ itſelf, or power of action 
in general, 2s contradiſtinguiſhed from moral agency, which laſt diſtin- 
guaſne- the Luman ſpecies from animals of a lauer kind. See Mon A1 
Agency. 

Srox rA Zo; [ Hentantus, Lat. ſprotance, Fr. poutanes, It. eſponta- 
neo, Sp.] free. ating of its own accord. 


o a linen bolſter ſeveral times double, thi 


1 


2. To ſtretch, to extend. He 


8 PR 5 


Sroxraxgous {in the ſchools] a term applied to ſuch motions of 
body and mind, as we perform of our ſelves without any — ” 

SPONTANEOUSLY [from ſpontancour] freely, voluntarily. 
— iousx Ess [from /poatanceus] voluntarineis, freedom of 


Seoot. {pahl, I. Ger. ſpubl, H. G. ] a ſmall piece of cane or 
— end, or a piece S RE in that _—_— 
wind yarn upon. 

Sroos [ppon, Sax. (pacn, Du.] a hand utenſil, for eating liquid 


ngs. 
SPoo'xB1LL [of ſpoon and hi] the name of a bird. 

Spoo'xFULL [of ſpoon and fall] 1. As much as a ſpoon will hold. 2 
Any ſmall quantity of liquid. 

9 {of Jpron and meat] liquid food, nouriſhment taken 
with a . | 

SPoo'x-worT, an herb. 

Sroo'xixG [in fea language] is, when a ſhip being under fail i 
ſtorm at ſea, cannot — but is obliged to as. ory 5 — hg 
then they ſay, fe ſjoons ; and when the ſhip is in danger of bringing has 
malls by RY q —_ — 8 rolling about, and ſo 
foundering, et up the il. to make her go the ſteadi 
and this Meile Hos — * the fere/jail. re 

Srox a Drs [with aſtronomers] ſuch ſtars as were never yet ranked in 
any particular conſtellation. | 

SroRa'DICt Morbi [of owoacs, Gr.] thoſe diſeaſes which are rife in 
many places, or which (though different in nature) ſeize ſeveral people 
at the ſame time, and in the ſame country. 

To Sroar [ diportare, or diportarfi, It.] to divert one's ſelf with 
play, to make merry. | 


Sronr [diporto, It.] 1. Paſtime, diverſion. 2. Diverſions of the 


field, as hunting, ing, fiſhi Sc. 3. M Ys | 


Sro'aTFUL {of A porto, It.] full of play, merry, ludicrous. 
SyoRTFULLY [from ref] wamonly, merrily. 
Sro'xTFULNESS [from fporiful] wantonneſs, 


y. 
Sro'RTIVE [of /e diportare, It.] diverting, gay, merry. 
SPo'RTIVExEsSS, divertingnęſs, gaiety 


Seo'RTSMAN, one who delights in the diverſions of the field. 


Sror [prob. of ſratt. Du. and Ger. ignominy] 1. A ſpeck, a ſtain of 


colour, dirt, Cc. 2. A ſmall piece of ground. 3. A taint, a diſgrace, 


a 22 
o Sror [from the noun] 1. To mark with diſcolourations, to ma- 
culate. 2. To corrupt, to diſgrace, to taint. 
Sro'TLEss [prob. of ſpat. and iofj, Du. and Ger. ] 1. Without a ſpot. 
2. Innocent, tree from reproach, immaculate. 
Sro'TLESNESS, unſpottedneſs, i 


Sro rip from per] having ſpots. 


Sro'TTER [from /por} one who f 
of tpots, maculated. 


Sro'rrr, | 
Srors in the Sun [with aſtronomers] are certain opacous or ſhady 
maſſes, which arc ſometimes obſerved adhering to the body or diſk ot 
the ſun, the various figures and motions whereof are obſerved by the 
help of a — Lat.} | : 
POU'SAL epouſailles, Fr. ſponſalia, 1. Marriage, nuptials 
2. An epithalamium or a wedding ſong. Milton. | 
Srov'saL, betrothing. 5 


Srou'saGE, — A | | 

Skowang [of epon/er, enk Milten. | | 

Srovsk [e, Fr. /poſa, It. eſpoſa, Sp. fponſa, Lat.] a bridegroom 
or bride, one joined in marria | 


Syou'sE-BREECK [in 22 adultery, or incontinence between 
tones TY 


married perſons; in oppoſition to 
To Srour, verb a. [ſpuyten, Du.] to pour out. | 
To Srour, verb nent. to r. IE 
SrouT E: Du.] 1. A pipe or trough, tor conveyance of water. 
2. Water falling in a body, a cataract. 
Water Srout [at ſea] a maſs of water collected between a cloud and 
the ſurface of the ſea, in the ſhape of a pillar or ſpout of water. Theſe 
znomena frequently happen in the Weſt-Indies, and very much en- 
———— unleſs they are diſperſed and broken by 
the great 


SPRAIN [br more properly a ffrain, prob. of > ay Fr.; 2 — | 


contorſion, or wreſting of the tendons of the 

ſome ſudden accident. 
To Sraaix, to contort or overſtretch the tendons. 
* the of an otter. 2 5 
SPRANG, the preterite of ſpring. See To Sraixc. 
SexaT [ſprot. Dan. Do. 404 f. Ger] a ſmall fiſh. 
To Sraawr, rn 

.] 3. To 


To Sex awr [(pradie, Dan. ſpartelen, as in the 
A 2. To tumble with agitation contortion of 
e limbs. 

Syrar. 1. A ſmall bough or ſprig. 2. A kind of watery miſt like 


ſmall rain, cauſed by the daſhing of the waves, which will fly ſome di- 
ſtance, and wet like a ſmall ſhower of rain. 

To Staab, verb af. [ypnedan, Sax. (preyden, Du. ſpredde, Dan. 
ſpryva, Su.] 1. To lay open, to iſh, to extend in and breadth. 
cadeth out the heavens like a curtain. 
= 3. To emit as effluvia or emanations. They /pread their bane. 


To Senta, verb neut. to extend itſelf, to as a flower. | 
ones Mow By wb 1. Extent, e en 
er hath bread of the woodbine. Bacon. 8 a 
SexEa'per [from ſpread) one that ſpreads, a publiſher, a diſſemi- 
nator, 
Sri [brag, C. B. Sax. ] a ſmall twig or branch of a plant, 
ſomeching more than 2 ek 
than a ſlip has, T growth. 
Sex1r'ccy [of ꝓpniz, 7 0 having ſprigs. ns 
SerIGHT Ig. 4. a ſpirit] a phantom, an apparition. See SPIRIT. 
To — ke the noun] to haunt, as a ſpright. 
Sex1'cuTevL [of ppp and pull] full of ſpirit, lively, briſk. 
SPsri'GHTFULTY {from ſprightful] brifkly, vigorouſly. 5 
| | PRIGHT= 


e 


n 


8 PU 


Srei'chrsulxkss, or SPRI'GHTLINESS [ſpprepulneſſe, Sax. ] fulneſs 
of ſpirit, livelineis, vi neſs. 


Srat gutt v. full of ſpirit and life, lively, briſk. 

Ser 15475, ſhort arrows, anciently uſed in ſea-fights, having wooden 
heads tharpened ; they diicharged them out of muſquets, and they 
would paſs through the ſides of a ſhip, where bullets would not 


enter. 
To SPr1xG, werb next. pret. /prang or ſprang imxan, 
ger, Dan. ,ſpringa, Su. ſpringen, Du. and Ger.] 1 Fro — or ſhoot 


torth lice plants. 2. To ariſe or iſſue out as water does out of the 
ground. 3. Io atite, to appear. 4. To iſſue with effect or force. Oh 


ſpring to light. Pope. 5. To proceed from anceitors. Our Lord 
=. out of ſude:. Hebrews. 6. To as from a 


cauſc, or reaſon. Do not blaſt my ſpringing hopes. Rowe. 


7. To 
grow, to thrive. We periſh and we =" — 


] h from oy 
to leap, to jump. She /prang To fly witu cia- 
ſtic force. 10. To riſe from a covert. F 

To Sratxd, verb a. 1. To ſtart, to rouſegame. 2. To produce 
light. And reafon ſaw not, till faith ſprung the light. Dryden. 3. To 
produce hallily. 4. To pals by leaping. To /pring the fence. Thom- 

on. 

| / Barren Sraixcs, are ſuch as uſually flow from coal mines or ſome ſul- 


mineral, ſo called, becauſe, being of a harſh and brackiſh qua- /} 


ity, they rather kill plants than nourith them. 
o Sram @ Maſt [ſea phraſe} is when a maſt is only cracked, and 
uite 


SQA 
the ends of other ropes, and ſo be made as long as occaliun Aba! 


r2quire, 

SPUNGE „Fr. /pugna, It. cp, Sp. and Port. of egi, 
Lat.] 1. A — ſea fungus, or muſhroom, found achering, RS 
ſhells, Sc. on the fea ſhore. See Sroxce. 2. [Wich farriers] tha: 
part of 2 horſe's ſhoe next the heel. 3. {With gunners] a ra:nmer 01 
ſtaff with a piece of lamb-skin about the end of it, for ſcouring great 
guns, beſore they are charged again, after having been diicharged. 

To SpuxGE. 1. To waſk or rub a thing over with a ſpunge. 2. Te 
clear a gun from any ſparks of fire remaining in it with a gunner”s ſpunge 
3- To cat or drink atother people's coſt. . 

— Sru' xc, are made of large muſhrooms or fungous ex- 

growing on old oaks, aſhes, fir, Sc. theſe are dried in wa- 
ter, boiled and beaten, then put in a ſtrong lie made of ſalt- petre, and 
afterwards dried in an oven. Theſe make the black match or tinder 
brought from Germany, for ſtriking fire with a flint and ſteel. 

Seu'xG14G-Houſe, a victualling houſe, where perions arreſted for 
debt are kept ſome time, either till they have agreed with their adverſa- 
ry, or are removed to a cloter confinement. | 

Seu*xGWws, or SPU'SGY | ſporgicux, Fr. 
and Port. Ft, Lat.] 1. Hollow like 
watery. 3 


Ipugnsſo, It. epangioſn, Sp 
a ſpunyge. 2. Wet, moiſt, 
wet with liquor. is /pargy officers. Sa“ 


ſpeare. 
Sru'xcixEss [of ſpongi as. Lat.] a ſpungy quality. 
Sruxk. 1. Tbuch-wood, halt- rotten — 2. X ſabflarce which 


not broken in any part, as at the , partners, Ec. they ſay grows upon the ſides of trees. 
the maſt is ſprang. . Srus [ypana, Sax. ſvore, Du. ſyobr, Ger ] 5. A device of iron with 
— — x, Sax. (princk, Du. ſpring, Ger.) 1. A fountain. 2. ſharp points, to make a horſe go. 2. The ſharp weapon on a cock's 
iginal. 3. A principle of motion. 4. One of the four ſeaſons of leg. 3. Incitement, nſtigation. | | 
the year. $5. A device for catching fowls, and for various other uſcs. To Srua, verb act. [of (poren, Du. or ppupnan, Sax. ſrobten, Ger.] 
6. [In ] a natural faculty or endeavour bodies have to return to 1. To prick a horſe with a ſpur. 2. Lo put. egg on, or torwatd, 


their ſirſt ſtate, after having been violently put cut of the ſame, by com- 
| bending, or the like; called elaſticity, or elaſtic force. 
Sr Tides, high tides, or thoſe which happen about three days 
| before the full or change of the moon ; but they are at the top or higheſt 

three days after the full or change, when the water runs higheſt at the 
' flood, and loweſt at the ebb, and the tides run more ſtrong and ſwift 
than in the niepes. | 

The Strain [as a poetical deity] was ted as a ſprightly beau- 
tiful damſel, clad in green, having divers flowers in both hands: or as 
the goddeſs Flora : or by the rr 

SerInG Arbour [of a watch] part which is placed in the middle 
of the ſpring box, about which the ſpring is wound or turned. 

SPRING {of a — a fort of box of ileel which contains the 

ing, being in the ſhape of a cylinder, | = 
To Sram @ Leak [with failors} is to begin to leak or take in the ſea, 


through ſome ings of the ſhip's timbers. | 
To Sexino « Moe ſin terms of war] to let fly, or blow up a 


Srarveat Iz. 4. a young ſpringing ſhoot of a plant] a young man, 
a 1 


Sent nGANT — heraldry} a term applied to any beaſt in a poſture 
| ESI ſnare or device made of twiſted wire for 
| . | MOOS 
22 of an arched Gate [in architecture] the mouldings that 
Sex1'xG-HALT [of ſpring and halt] a lameneſs by which a horſe 


8 ty Sax.] a quality in ſome bodies, [when 
PRINGINESsS [of { ] a ty in | 
n LI 
 " Sent'nGLE (bm foig a ſpringe, an elaſtic nooſe. | 
Sraruor Bodies [in Abc ſuch bodies, as having had their 
ſorm or ſigure changed by the ſtro r 
3 rmer figure; which bodies, that are not elaſlic, 
To Srzi'nxte [ppencan, Sax. biſprenger, Dan. ſprenkelen, Du. 
Cprcnken, ſprinckeſen, or ſprenckein, Ger.] 1. To wet with drops of 
ſome liquor. 2. To ſcatter in ſmall maſſes. Take aſhes of the furnace 


and let Moſes /prin4/c it up towards heaven. Exodus. Fg 
Toe bavea ſmall Syri'xKLING of any thing, is, to have a little notion 


it. 
Sen1'r-$arL [with mariners] the ſail which belongs to the bolt. 


To Sexovur [ ſpnyvran, Sax. ſprottan, or ſuxxten, Du. ſprofſen, H. 
Ser.] 1. To put as plants do, to germinate. 2. To ſhoot forth 


into ramifications. Vitriol is apt to ſprout with moiſture. Bacon. = 
| SexouTs [ſppaura, Sax. ſyrotte, Du. ſprofle, H. Ger.] 1. A ſort of 
or ſhoots 


young coleworts ſprouting out of old ſtalks, &c. 2. The 
* 2 [the etymology uncertain] nice, trim, neat, without ele- 
. to dreſs with affected neatneſs. PORN. 

Peg ye arte 
Sraves Leather i. e. Pruſſian Leather. 


Senvu'cansss, r of dreſs. 
Sea unc, the preterite of 10 ſpring, which ſee. 


Sraunr, any thing ſhort, and that will not ea ſily bend. 

Srup, a ſhort ſorry knife. 

To Seve. See To Srew. | 

_ . Seu'tLERs of Tarn, men employed to ſee that it be well ſpun, and fit 
for the loom. 

Io Sevne [e, Lat.] to froth or foam. 


] | 
SeUME „La. ] froth, , the skum 
Seu'miD — hy ſoamy, frothy. 
Seumt'yEROVs [ ſpumifer, from 
ing froth or foam. 
eU'mingss {of puma, I. at.] frothineſs. 
Sev*movs, or Syu'my { /pumens] full of froth, frothy. 
Srun, the preterite of o in, which ſee. | 
Seun-Yarn (in fea language) is the yarn of untwiſted , the 
en 7 rs thin, in order to be Jet into 
e, 80. | 


of gold or filver. 


and fero, Lat. to bear] bring- 


To Seur, verb neut. to be in great hatt>. to preſs foru ald 
—＋ Rozal, a fort of gold coin, current in the reign of king 
ames | 

SPpur-Galled [of ſpur and gal] hurt with a ſpur. 

2 1 a Ll] the juice y eg i> ſo hot and cor- 
roding, that, if n warts, it cats away, and is called 
devil's milk. 0” EW? , 

Sev's1a Angina [with phyſicians] the baſtard quinſy. 

Srukious [rin Lat.] 1. Not genuine, falſe, counterfeit. 2. 
Baſe - born, baſtard. 

Sr un ious Di/-aſes, are ſuch as degenerate from their kind, as a ba- 
the ieh of the | 

Srvs ious F [in anatom e fleſh ips, gums, glans, pe- 
nis, Sc. which is on — conſtitution from Sas * om 

Syv'atousxESsS [of /furius, Lat.] baſeneſs of birth, baſtardlineſs, 
11 NO 3 

Sev'g«eTs [in a ſhip] are are b the upper and 
lower futtocks, or 2 — 2 or between the timbei tn 
rungs, on the ſhip's ſides afore and aft, above and below. | 

eU'RLING [efpelan, Fr.] a ſmall fea fiſh. 

 Sevan [ſpopne, Sax. ] a daſh or kick with the foot. 

To Seurx {ſpopnan, Sax. fpierna, Su.] 1. To kick, to ſtrike with 
the foot. 2. To reject, to ſcorn, to put away with contempt. 3. l 

Sevu'nen [from ſpur] 1. One that uſes ſpurs. 2. One that make 


Sru' ax [ ſpergula, Lat.] a ſort of herb. 
Sevar, a ſtart, a ſudden fit, of ſhort continuance. | 
To Sruar [prob. of ſpuryten, Du. ſpruetten, L. Ger. (pruetzen, H. 
Ger.] to burſt or force out, as liquors out of a bottle, caſk, c. : 
SPUR-WAY, a horſe-way through a man's ground, which a man may 


a —— right — — 4 
PU'TATIVE are, to ſpit] ſpitting much. 
Seu'TTER, 2 — buſtle. pit] 


To SeuTTER [ ſputacchiare, It.] 1. To ſpit often, and but little at a 
time, to be always ſpitting, like an angry cat. 2. To ſpeak kaſtily and 
obſcurely, as with the mouth full ; to throw out the ſpittle by haſty 


Seu'rTERER [from ] one that ſputters. 
Sev'TuM [in — uh rag * AT 5 
To Ser [ipypuan, Sax. or ſpicden, Du. ier, Fr. ſpare, Ie. 
eſpiar, Sp. 12 C. Br. ſpaben, Teut. all of /pir, Scyth. the eye] 1. To 
Py» to diſcover with the eye, to watch, to obſerve. 2. To diſcover 
by cloſe examination. | | 
Sex [ſpie, Du. Pian, Fr. pia, or ſpione, It. pia, Sp.] one who clan- 
deſtinely ſearches into tae ſtate of places or affairs, one ſent to gain in 
telligence in an enemy's camp or country. 
Sey'-roaT [of /py and beat] a boat ſent out for intelligence. : 
adj. [the etymology uncertain] 1. Unfeathered, newly hatched 


To Squas, to fall down plump or flat. 

SqQuUa'BBISH —_ nab] thick, heavy, fieſhy. _ 
Suan [from the verb] a quarrel, brangle, or diſpute. 
To SqvassLE [kiable, Su.] to quarrel or fall out. | 

Squa'sBLED [with printers] is when the lines are broke, or the le: 
r 0 

ua'DRON [eſcaudron, Fr. ſquadrone, It. eſquadron, Sp. e an: . 

—— — 1. A body of horſe, from 2 200. 2 4 
body of men drawn up ſquare. 3. A number of fhips, part of 2 


fleet. 
UA'LID dus, Lat.] foul, naſty, filthy. 
> ana in botanic writings] a term applied to colours when they 
are not bright, but look faded and dirty. 
| Squa'LIDNESS, Or SQUALIDITY [of ſqualiditas, Lat.] foulneſs, na- 


ſtineſs, ſlov 
To SqQuaLL [prob. of ſchallen, Teut. to ſound] to baw! out. 
SqQuaLL. 1. A ſudden florm of wind or rain, not of very long con- 
tinuance. 2. A loud ſcream. : 
Squa"LLEY. 1. A faukineſs in cloth, chiefly in the make of it, 2. 


Inclinable to ſudden ftorms of wind and rain. 
SqQuant'carOUs [ ſquameger, Lat.] bearing or having ſcales. 


Saua 


ail 


ST 


Ser a49'>a Ofa, Lat. in anatomy] the bone: of the Hull behind the 
Ears, 

SQua0ta Futura [with anatomiſts] one of the ſeams or ſutures of 
the cull, ſo called, becaule the parts of the bones are joined together 
alope, and like ſcales. ; | 

Sqr a "MOus . Lat.] ſcaly, or like ſcales. ; | 

Suu [in anatomy] a term applied to the ſpurious and falſe 
ſutures of the ſkull, becauſe of their being compoſed of ſquammæ, or 
ſcales, !:ke thoſe of fiſhes. 

Squ nos L /(q::amoſns, Lat.] ſcaly, that has ſcales. 

Squ +1105 xt55 [of ſpuamſus, Lat.] ſcalinels. 

Ser 1'10U> Root [with botaniſts] is that kind of bulbous root which 
con ſiſls of ſeveral coats involving one another, as the onion, c. 

To Squa'xver [derſchwenden, Teut.] to laviſh, to ſpend or waſle. 

SqQua'NDERER, — — . 

SqQuarE, /ubſt. atus, carve, Fr. „It. p-] r. 
. conkiing of — ual ſides, and as many right angles. 2. An 
area with four tides, with houſes on each fide. 3. Rule, A ex- 
act proportion. 4. Squadron, troops formed into a ſquare. 5. Quater- 
. number tne 6. Level, equality; as, to converſe upon the 
ſquare. 7. [With architects] an inflrument for ſquaring their works. 
8. [With aſtrologers] an aſpect between two planents, which are di- 
ſtant go one from another, which is looked upon as an unfor- 


tunate aſpect. 
To Squart [equarir, Fr. quadrare, Lat. ſqnadrare, It. quadrar, Sp.] 
2. To reduce to a ſquare. 3. To mea- 


1. To form with right angles. 
ſure, to reduce to a meaſure. Square all the ſea by Creſſid's _ 
ns 


ſprare. 4. To regulate, to mould to ſhape. the pro 
God's law we are to /quare our actions. Decay A o regulate, 
to fit. Eye me, bleit providence, and ſquare my tri ton. 

SQUARE, adj. 1. ing right angles. 2. Having angles of what- 
ever content, as three ſquare, five . 3. Parallel, exactly ſuitable. 
4. Strong, ſtout, well jet; as, a /qzare man. 5. Equal, exact, honeſt. 
It is not /quare to take on thoſe revenge. Shak:ſpeare. | 

Hellow Square [in military art] a body of troops drawn up with an 
empty ſpace in the middle, for the colours, drams and baggage, and 
covered * way with pikes to keep off horſes. 

Square Number [in arithmetic] a number which is ſc or mul- 
tiplied by itſelf, as three by three, which is nine, and four by four, 
ED arithmetic] the ſide of a ſquare number, as four 

UARE Reot [in ari ic] t a mber, as 
4 2 1 Roor. 


Long Squares in geometry] a figure that has four right angles and 
four fk, — ſides are long and the other 4 


To Square the Sail Tard [a fea phraſe] is to make them hang right 
acroſs the ſhip, and one yard-arm not traverſed more than the other. 
Seva'rixc [with mathematicians] is the making a ſquare equal to 
another figure given; thus, the — es circle is the making a 
ſquare equal and exactly correſpondent to a circle, or the finding out the 
area or content of ſome ſquare that ſhall be exactly equal to the area of 
ſome circle ; a problem has hitherto puzzled the ableſt mathemati- 
cians, though they come near the truth for any uſe. 
SqQUa'kEXESS | ws equarri, Fr.] a ſquare form. 
Squasn. 1. An American fruit, ſomething like a 
little animal. z. Any thing unripe. 4. A ſudden fall. 
down the burden with a /qzaſs among them. Arbutbnot. 
To Savas. to ſqueeze flat, to bruiſe. | 


To Squar [of /quarto, It.] to cow down, to fit bearing upon the 
VAT, . [quatro, It.] 1. Cowring down, or fitting the knees, 
2. Thick JE 4 WY | 
S ar, abt. a fort of mineral. | | 
To Squawt. See To SquaLL. | | 
To Sqveax [prob. of quecken, Teut. quicken, H.Ger.] 1. To make 


pion. 2. A 
I ſhall throw 


a ſhril noiſe, to cry out. 2. To break ſilence, or ſecrecy, chro fear or i 


e [queck, Teut.] a ſhrill noſe or cry. 
— [ſqwalſa, Su.] to cry with a ſhril noiſe, through pain or 


SevEa'wisn [prob. f. 4. gualmif] weak · ſtomached, apt to heave 
or vomit. | 

SqQuea'MISHNEsS [g. 4d. ;/neſs) a loathing. | | | 

To SQuEEzE 1 ag 24) From thinks, of gzaſſare, Lat.] 
1. To preſs cloſe 2. To harrafs, to oppreſs, to cruſh 
Satis. 1. A fort of fire-work. 2. Any petty fellow. 
ming houſe] a ſort of puff of a lower rank, a perſon who 
ſalary a puff has, given him to play. | 

SeviLL [/quilla, Lat.] a fea onion. 


Squixa'xTaus [with botaniſts) the feet rum. | 
Squr'Nancy ; fe fel and inflammation in the 
throat, which hi the ſwallowing of meat, and ſometimes ſtops the 


breath. See Axon and Quincy. 
Sevi'xsy [ /quinantia, Lat.] See Squixnaxcr. 
To Squixt [of reeutan, fax. or ſchawen, Teut. according to Skin- 


ner] to look awry. 


knight. 2. An atte on a noble warrior. 
1 one who is continually thruſting himſelf in, at other 
peop! e's tables. 
o Squire @ Perſon, to wait 
ntleman uſher. 
Squr'sREL [ecureutl, Fr. ciuro, Port. ſciurus, Lat. of uf, Gr.] a 
To Sr [prob. of ſpruyten, or exigrav, Gr. to ſkip] to ſpurt 


out. 
SevieT. 1. A fyringe. 2. A ſmall quick ſtream. 
To Squr'TTER [prob. g. d. ſcatter or fitter} to void the excrement 
with a kind of noiſe. 8 
Sevr'rTEr [with tin miners] the droſs of tin. 
8 See SqQuo'BBLE. 
S. S. Semiſſis, half a pound. be” 
S. S. Secietatis focins, Lat. 5. e. fellow of the ſociety. 
S. S. S. Stratum Stratum, Lat. i. e. layer upon i 
S. T. an indeclinable term, chiefly uſed to command filence. 
Sy. Saint. See GalAxTIrzs, and Euxoniaxs, compared. 


upon him or her, in che manner of a 


land, or fu 


rr. 


vertigo. 2. 


SqQuixT, adj. 1 N 7 | | 
SQUIRE [ecuyer, Fr.) 1. The next inferior degree of honour to a leſs, 


STA 


S. T. P. Sane Th:ohogie Profiffer, a profeſſor of divinit 
ST. N. Shi Neve, by the 4th T 
Sr, V. Sty/s Vetere, by the Old Stile. 
. To STas {ſome _ it of tab, Teut. a club, others of 
t. to tear, or rather ampare, It. to make or punch h 
wound by the thruſt of a IIS. — 


wound mentally. "OWL inted . 2.10 
STaB. 1. A wound made 


a thruſt with ſome pointe | 
2. A atk injury, a fly miſchief an FRIES Gd. 
leral le, O. Fr. of fabulum, Lat.] a place or houſe to keep 


s in. 

STABLE Stand [in the foreſt law] is when a perſon is found at hi. 
ſtand in the foreſt, with a — or long · bow, ready to kill 1. | 
or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a tree, with greyhounds ready to flip; it is one 
of the four evidences or prefumptions by which 2 man is convicted of in. 
tending to fieal the deer ; the other three are Backberond, Bioody-a::7 
ws Dog-draw. 5 

O STABLE Cie. O. Fr. flabulo includere, Lat.] to ſet up in a ſtab! 

8 Fr. jja6:l:, It. of flabilis, Fr.] — fixed, ws, = 

ing. 
To STa"niisn {eratiir, Fr. fabilire, Lat.] to eftabliſh. 
SraBrLiry {of fabilite, Fr. flabilita, It. of ſlabilitas, Lat.] 1. Firm 
neſs, ſixedneſs, laitingneſs. 2. Not fluidity. 

Jo STa'8ULaTE | flatalare, Lat.] to keep up cattle as in a ftall. 

Sracca'po [ fteccats, It.] a pale or fence. 

Sra'cuvs, Lat. [raxv;, Gr.] the herb called baſe hore-hound, wild- 
ſuge, ſage ot the mountain, or field 

pales] . To pile up wood, 


To STacx [of flacken, Du. to ſet with 
hay, &c. 10 10 _ as a horſe. un 

STack {of tick, Du. a pale, becauſe tly ſet within — 
A pile of hay, itraw, wood, &c. 2. A row of chimneys — 2 
to another. | 

Sra'cte [raxry, of „Gr. to drop or diſlii] a kind of 
creamy 1 iſſues — — : Sato che 

STa"DDLEs [g. 4. ffandils, of Band] young trees. 
STa'd-Ho1.vER, or STaDT-HOLDER [of read, Sax. fee, Du. 
fact, Ger. place, and healven, Sax. bouder, Du. or halter, Gr. keeper, 
the ſame as licutenant in Fr. and not from ftad or ave, city] a governor 
or regent of a province in the United Netherlands. Chief de hs Repub. | 
lique de Hellande. Richelet. 

Sra'biuu, Lat. a Roman meaſure now taken for a . 

Srarr [rrap, Sax. at, Dan. Su. Du. and L. Ger. lab, H. Ger. 
Cap, Teut.] 1. A ſtick to walk with, and for various uſes. 2. A ſup- 
— a prop. 3. An enſigu of office, a badge of authority. 4. [ Girl, 

flund.} a particular euaierefeus ina pin er pron. | 
| N bade got the better end of the Srarr. 
That is, I have the : 


„rer res, a pole or weapon uſed by prize-fighters, five or fix | 


7 Srarr [a mathematical inſtrument} an aſtrolabe. 
RED Office f —_— 3 | 
STare-Offier [mm the army] a al. 
A STarF of Cacks [with cockers] a pai | 
STAFF-TREE, — — its leaves in winter. 
STtac [ſome etymologiſts derive it nn, Sax. to prick, from its 
readineſs to puſh with its horn] cud ack nreffce you of aan. | 
STAG-EviL, a di in bs | 
STAG-BEETLE, an inſect. | 
rob. of fadium, Lat. fade, Fr. a furlong] 
i perſon inns or 


amparnys, 
es] 1. is 


; 


theatre] — ind 
ve 5 , thrice 
A eee ef leet 
their medicines to ſale, and their harangues, and on 
TT ECT fs the of 
Sract-Coach, a travelli y of | 
fixed from ſtage to ſtage. — 
STace-Plays, theatrical pieces or diverſions, ſuch as are afted upon 


ap [a hunting term] a male deer of four years old. 
To STa'cctr [prob. of flaggelen, Du.] 1. To reel to and fro. 2. 
To be in doubt, to waver. 5 
STa'ccers. 1. [With farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes ſomewhat like a 
| Madneſs, wild : obſolete. | 
STa'c1R1TE, Ariſtotle, ſo called from Stagira, a town in Macedonia, 


His native * 2 * * 3 
STa'cMa [with chemi == ſeveral p mingled toge- 
ther in 24 to diſtillatton the ſame etymology with fGaZe. 
See STACTE. as; 
STa'cxnaxcy [of 


To STa GNATE [ 
courſe ; to ops the 


ſober, grave. 


STar'DNESS, 


STain from the 
guilt or | _ 


ſpot, diſcolouration. 2 Taint of 
ſhame. 


verd] I. Blot, 
and Colours be cet are tne nde | * 

To Sram [Skinner derives it of &fc:zdre, Lat.] 1. o ſpot, to de- 

file, to dawb. 2. To dye colours. 3. To blemith or blur one's repu- 


tation. 4 
STar'xer [from fais] one who ſtains or blots. 


STar'xLEss [from ain] 1. Free from blots or diſcolouration. 2. 
Free from fin or 1521570 — | 
are N 
Sax. ] a ſtep to aſcend 


STarnaxT Colomrs [in 

Sram [rragæner, to 1 5 

STAIRCASE {of fair — caſe] the part of a houſe that contains the 
i STAKE» 


ST A 


ab, . [Rar!k, Du. de, Leut. ca, Sp.] 1. A ſück in a 
hedge. 2. A fle- ge laid Cown on a wager. 3. A twall anvil uſed by 
:mith-. 

To Sraxs (dacken, Du. Uaken, 'Veut.} 1. To ſet with flakes. 2. 
To wager, wt hazard. 

STaLacti' res {uf aaa, Gr. a drop or droppins? a fort of flo- 
ny, ſparry icicles, that hang down from the tops or arches of grotto's, 
caves, or vaults under ground, as alt» from the roofs and chapiters of 
pillars that are built over hot ſprings or baths. 

STALA'CTiCaL, reſembling an icicle. Derlam. 

STALE, adj. Cüti. Du ] 1. Not treſh, old; as, fale beer, or fialc 
bread. 2. Worn out of regard or notice. 

STALE, H. Cel, Sax. Rect, Du. and L. Ger. ftici, H. Ger. ] 1. 
A handle. 2. A round or ep of a ladder. 3. [With fowlers] a towl 
put into any place to alive others, a decoy fowl. 4. [Of dallen, Du. 
and Ger. ] the urine of cattle. 

To Strat [aften, Du. and Ger.) to piſs. 

— [del, Du.] the being oproſite to newneſs or freſh- 


To STaLk {peelcan, Sax.] 1. To walk fofily. 2. To go ſtately or 
ſtrait, and with a large ſtride. ; 

STALx, ahl. on. 2 Sax. Qialke, Su. tele, Du. and j.. Ger. cf, H. 
Ger. prob. of a- I 1. An high, proud and fatciy ſtep. 2. 
The ſtem of a qui!!. 3. [With botaniſts] the part of a plant receiving 
the nouriſhment from the root, and diſtributing it into the other parts, 
with which it is clothed, not having one fide diltinguitizble from the 


other. The ſtalk of a tree is called the trunk; in corn and grafſes, it is 


called the blade. 
A naked Sralx, one which has no leaves on it. 
A creſled ST LK, one which has turrows or ridęges. 
Aci gi STALxs, one which has leaves on bota ſides. 
| A ftriped STALx, one that is of two or more colours. 
STa"LXERS, a fort of filting-nets. 
_ | STA'Lxix6 (ot pralcan, Sax.] walking ſoftly, ſtately, and ſtrut- 


nun 2 
Gans, ſtruttingly. | 

STAa'LKING-HEDGE {ia fowling] an artificial hedge to hide the fow- 
lers from being ſeen by the game. 

STA'LKING-HORSE Twith — 1. Ahorſe, an old jade who will walk 

up and down, as vu would have him, in water, &c. beneath 

whole ſhoulder the ſportſman ſhelters himſelf and gun, uſed in tunneling 
for partridges. 2. lia a figurative ſenſe] a perſon emplo; ed, as a tool, 
ro bring about ſoi: e affair; a thing uſed tor a preteace. | 

STa'L«Yy [from alt] hard like a talk. TO 

Srait {yrtal, Sax. ual, Dan. Su. H. and L. Ger. a ſtable] 1. A 
place for fatting cattle. 2. A little or apartment under a bulk, 
without the ſore · ſide of a thop. 3. A in the quite of a cathedral 
church for a dignified clergyman. 

To STtauiL — of pal, Sax. Gallen, Du.] 1. To put into a ſtall in 
order to be fattened. 2. From infal} to inveſt. 

STALL-FEeD [of fall and fed} fed with dry food, not with graſs. 

STALL-woRN [of fall and <cors) kept long in a ſtall. 

STA'LLAGE, money paid for ſetting up ſtalls in a fair or market. 

STALLION [ ftailone, It. ctalon, Fr.) a ſtone· horſe, kept for getting 
colts | 


STA'LTICA, aftringent medicines. | | 

STa"mixa, Lat. 1. The firtt principles of any thing. 2. [With anato- 
miſts] are thoſe ſimple, original = of an animal body which exiſted 
firft in the embryo, or even in the ſeed ; and by the diſtinction, augmenta- 
tion, and accretion of which, the human body, at its utmoſt bulk, is 
ſuppoſed to be formed by additional juices. 3. [With botaniſts] are 
thoſe fine threads, capillaments, or hairs growing up within the flower 
of ſome plants, as tulips, encompaſſing round the ſty le, or piſlil, and on 
which the apices grow at the ends. 

STAMINE'ous { faminers, Lat.] that has ſtamina, or a ſort of threads 
in it; conſiſting of threads. 

Srauixrous Flowers [in botany] are thoſe imperfect flowers which 
want the ſine coloured leaves called petala, and confilt only of the itylus 

STA'MMEL, a large flouncing mare; alſo an over-grown bouncing 
wench 


STAMMEL Coloured Horſe, a bay or cheſnut-colourcd one. 

To Sra'mwer {ammeren, Du. ptammenan, Sax. famme, Dan. 
flamms, Su. ſtammern, Ger.] to ſtutter, to faulter in one's ſpeech. 

STa'mmERER {ptamon, Sax.] a Rutterer, one who faulters in his 


| STa'mmzrING [of ptamon, Sax.] ſtuttering in ſpeech. 

To Sraur 1 Dan. ſflampa, Su. lampen, Du. and L. Ger. 
fiampfen, H. Ger. ] 1. To ſtrike or beat the ground with the foot. 2. 
To pound; to beat in a mortar. 3. [ EHamper, Fr. ftampare, It. æſam- 
per, Sp. ſtampeln, L. Ger. ftampfecin, H. Ger.] to make a ſtamp, im- 
preſſion, or effigies upon. 4. To coin, to mint. 

Sraur Irtamp, Sax. (tamper, Du. ftampel, L. Ger. Qampſei, H. Ger.] 

1. Any inſt t by which a hollow impreſſion is made. 2. A mark 
ſet on any thing, impreſſion. 3. A thing marked or ſtamped. Having 
a golden ſtamp about their or 4 Shakeſpeare. 4. A picture made by 
impreflion ; a cut. 5. A mark ſet upon things that pay cuſtom to the 

ernment. 6. A character, good or bad, fixed upon any thing. 7. 
Authority, currency, value derived from any ſuffrage or atteſtation. 8. 
{ Stampa, It. Hampe, Fr.] a print — f | 

STa'myer [from pany] an inſtrument for pounding. 
To STANCH, aft. [etancher, Fr.] to ſtop a flux of blood. 
Sn 3 ds 

_ STawcn [prob. o , Sax. to ſtand, or s of e „O. 
Fr. ttop'd, — firm] 1. Subſtantial, Pa, good, ſound. 2. 
Strong, not to be broken. | 

STa'ncuNEss (prob. of N ſubſtantialneſs, firmneſs, Cc. 
 Sr&'xcurons nen, Fr.] ſupporters in buildings. 

STancuioxs [in a ſhip] pieces of timber which ſupport the waſte 
trees. 
STa'xcuLess [from arch] not to be ſtopped. | 

STAND — 1 1. A pauſe; a doubt or uncertainty. 2. A 
frame to ſet any thing upon. 3. A poſt, or ſtanding place. 4. Stop, 

i 5. Higheſt rank, ſtati int. The ſea conti- 


ned at a Hand Bentley. 6. A point beyond which one cannot pro- 
ceed. Finding the painter's ſcienceæ at a ,ν,⁊ Prior. 


WM 


To S1axp {ptanban, Sax. fauna, Su. Qanien, Vert i 1 4 
upon or ſupported by the feet. 2. loop, not to go oro und. ; to 
be placed as an edihce. 4. To become crect. Hi: bang u. 1b. 
5. To he at a ſtationary point, without progrets or :egretiun Sv, at 
what partof nature will they Hand? Por C. Vo be in a Mete of tiwiney , 
not vaciliation. My mind on its own center Han. unmov'd. O-. . Ve 
be in a tate of hoſtility, to keep the ground. 83. Not to yield, not w 
fly, not to give way. 9. To be placed with regard to rank ur older 
Among liquids warm water fan; firlt. rut. 10. Lo remain wn 
the ſame ſtate. I will eat no ſleſh while the world H. 1 Corn: 
a", 11. | Effor, Sp.] to be in any particular caſe. Ihe world's great 


victor d ſubdu'd by found. Pete. 12. Not to become void, to re- 


man in force. My covenant ſhall fand fall with him. II.. 13. To 
conſiſt, to have its being or eſſence. Which fond only in meats and 
drinks. Iller. 14. To be with reſpett to terms of a contaact. The 
hirelings jos at a certain wages. Carew. 15. Lo have a place. If it 
ſland within the eye of honour. Shakeſpeare. 16. To be in any ſtate at 
the preſent time. Why and we longer ſhiv'ring under fears ? Milton 
17. To have any particular reſpect. The relation which man neceſſi- 
rily fards in towards his Maker. South. 18. Io be without action. 
19. To depend, to reſt, to be ſupported. The ground it fonds on. 
Locke. 20. To be with regard to ſtate of mind. 1 fland in doubt of you. 
Galatians. 21. To ſucceed, to be acquitted, to be ſafe. By whoſe 


judgment I would fard or fall. Addifon. 22. To be reſoluely of 2 
party. Who have /tood for the truth. Hooker. 23. To repreſent, to lig- 


nify. Theſe names ſand for the ſame thing. Locke. 24. To remain, 
to be fixed. Stand ſaſt in the faith. Corinthians. 25. To hold a courſe. 
Full for the port the Ithacenſians and. Poje. 26. To offer as a can- 
didate. 27. To place himſelf, to be placed. Stand by when he is go- 


| ing. Swift, 28. To be with reſpect io chance. Each thinks he ffands 


faireſt for the great lot. Addi. 29. Lo make delay. They muſt 

fand to examine every argumeut. Locke. 30. To inſiſt, ro dwell on. 

It needeth not to be fed upon. Bacen. 31. To perſiſt, to perſevere. 

Never fand in a lie when thou art accuſed. Tar. 32. To be con 

_ /Prightly youth and cloſe application will hardly and toge- 
. Felton, 

STa"xDarD [rrandand, Sax. fandards, It. glam lart, Fr] 1. The 
chief enſign of a royal army or fleet. 2. The ſtanding mcaturcs of the 
king or ſtate, according to which all the meaſures are framed and ad- 
juſted. 3. A rule or model for any thiag. | 

STARDARD, for gold coin in England, is 22 caraQts of nne gold, and 
two caracts of copper; and the French and Spanith gold arc nearly ot 
the ſame ſtandard. 


STaxDaRn, for filver coin, is 11 ounces and 2 penny- weicht of ing | 
filver, and 18 penny-weights of copper melted together. and i, called 


Sterling. 
STa"NDARD-BEARER, one who bears a ſtandard, or ecnlign. 


STa"nDAaARD-GRASS, an herb. 
— STa'xDarD:, or STA'NDILSs [ia huſbandry] trees reſerved at wt 
felling of wood, for growth of timber. | | 5 


STA'NDER-GR4ss, the herd ſatyrion, or ra ENCE 
STANDING, part. adj. [from land] 1. Serted, cflablithed; as, fan. 
ing armies. 2. Laſting, not tranſitory. A faxding erimior. 4diijcn 
3. Stagnant, not running. Standing lake. Milton. Placid. 
STaxpinG Part of the Sheat [in ſea language] is part u lich i- 
made faſt to a ring at the ſheat s quai ter. 5 
SraxD , e Lifts [in a ſhip] the liſts for tl. e ſpiir-ſail yard. 
STAaxbixc Part; [of tackle] the end of a rope where a block i: {:32c. 


STaxpixc Roger [in a ſhip] are thoſe ropes which ran not in an 
block, but are ſet taut "Y ſlack, as occaſion ferves ; as, the pad 
ars, the back-flays. 

Sr he,, ſab. 1. Continuance, long poſſeſſion. 2. Station, 

to ſtand in. I will provide you a good ffarding to fee his entry. Bacon. 
3. Power to ſtand. I fink in deep mire, where there is no fanding. 
P/alms. 4. Competition, candidateſhip. | 

STa'xp1i5Hn [of peand and dic, Sax. diſch, L. Du. tiſch, H. Du. a 
table] a ſtanding inkhorn for a table. 

STA'NEFILEsS, cut paſteboards, through which card-makers colour 
8 ] a pole cowl on. 

STANG x, Sax. ſlang, Ger.) 2 to carry a cowl on. 

Sram, ens See To STixx. 

STA'NNARTES — $ng the mines and places where tin is 
digged and refined. | 5 

Sra'xnuu, Lat. a metal called tin. 5 | „ 

STa'xza [in poetry] a certain regulated number of grave verſes, 
containing ſome perfect ſenſe, terminated with a reit. 


or 


the inner part of the ear, conſiſting of wo bran 
which is called the head of the ſtapes | 
Sra'ruis Agria [with botaniſts] ſtave's-acre. 
STAPHYLI'NUS [rafumw®-, Gr. a kind of daucus. | 
STAPHYLODE'NDROS [raftactnr3;S+, Gr.] the bladder-nut-tree. 
STa'PHYLE [cars, Gr.] a diſeaſe in the roof of the mouth, when 
the uvula grows black and blue, like a grape ſtone. Staphyle, iu. 
Greek (ſays Bruno) ſignifies a cluſter 4. grapes: and from thence tha: 
ſpangious caruncle in the fauces called che wwula, and from thence ſome 
iſeaſe incident to that part, eſpceially an inflammation. Galen. de Tur. 


STa'yEs [with anatomiſts] a little bone of a tri | in 
| [ — the p ud 3 


Tho' Hippecrates, as he ſubjoins, the term in a laxer ſenſe.” Ard 


indeed tis not unfamiliar with Hipporates to call diſeaſes by the name. 
of the parts affected. Thus /p/en, with him, fignifies a diſtemper d 
ſpeen ; and pharynx [or throat] with him a 45 d throat. 

Srarux'ToA [rafriupa, Gr.] a diſeaſe in eye, when the cor: 
nea or horny coat being eaten through or broken, the un cou tunicle 
falls out, fo as to reſemble the form of a grape tone: O. (a> Brno 
adds) when the cornea, without any rupture or erofion, ſwell: aud becomes 
preminent in ſome part of it, ſo as to reſemble a grape - ſlonc 


STapHYLOPA'RkTEs, Gr. a ſurgeon's inſtrument for raiſing up che 


uvula, when it is looſened. Wy 14 . 
STA'PLE, L 0 1 Sax. „Du. 
Ger. 2 A) 1 A i —2 2 are ſtore - houſes for 
commodities. 2. A city or town where merchants jointly lay up their 
commodities, for the better vending them by wholefale. 3. { l. 
Du.] of a door, Qc. for a bolt of a lock to go into. 
STAPLE Commodities I prob. of ptapul, Sax. Gapel, Du. a baſis or 
foundation] ſuch ities as do not caſily or quickly marr or 2 


STA 


3 wool, lead, tin, Ec. alſo good ſaleable commodities, as are uſually 
vended abroad at fairs and markets. : b 

S1'APLE, adj. 1. Scttled, eſtabliſhed in commerce. 2. According to 
the law: ot commerce. 

Star [fteonpa, Sax. flicrnc, Dan. and Su. Gerte. Du. fteern, L. Ger. 
dernt, II. Ger. erat, Fr. c/irci/a, Sp. and Port. fella, It. and Lat. agg. 
Gr. Qcrro, or Cairo, Teut. all probably of Qeoran, fQerron, or ſairron, 
Teut. to rule or govern, the ancients believing the ſtars to have an im- 
mediatcd influence and rule over every thing] 1. A luminous globe in 
the hea.cns. 2. ¶ In heraldry] has uſually five beams or points ; and fo 
in blazonry, if there be no more, there is no to mention the num- 
ber; but when there are more, the number muſt be cxpreſs'd, and the 

fir muſt never have above ſixteen. 3. White ſpot in a horſe's fotehead 

r N — gs 

STR 9 ornt . name of a t. 

S 2 — Uar-bfind, Su.] half blind. | 

STAR-BOARD on-bond, from 28 Sax. to ſteer, which is 
generally done with the right hand] right hand fide of a ſhip or 
boat. See LarBOARD. 

STAR-CHAMBER [a chamber in Weſtminſter- hall. fo called, becauſe 
the ceiling was adorned with figures of ſtars] a chamber where the lord 
chancellor ancientiy kept a court to puniſh routs, riots, forgeries, Cc. 

STar-FORT [in fortification] a work having ſeveral faces, made up 
from 5 to 8 points, with faliant and re-entring angles, which flank one 
another on every one of its ſides, containing from 1 2 to 25 fathoms. 

STAR-REDOU'BT ſin fortification] a ſmall fort of 4, 5, 6, or more 


STAR-worrT, an herb. | 98 | | 

STarxcu (prob. of ftarcken, Ger. to ſtrengthen] a ſort of thin paſte, 
for ſtiffening of linen. | 155 
| STARCH, adj. tiff, affected. 
Jo STaxci [from the noun] to ſtiſſen with ſtarch. 

ST a"RCHER arch] one whoſe trade is to ſtarch. 

STA'RCHLY — arch] ſtiſfly, preciſely. | | 
 STa'xcuxtss [of ſiertk, Dan. and Du. üarck, Ger. or of ptapnc, Sax. 
ſtrong] 1. Sti inflexiblencſs. 2. Aſſectedneſs in dreſs or car- 


dran [from the verb] 1. Fixed look. 2. [Step, Sax.] a ſtarling, 
2 bird kept for ſinging. 
To Sraak [ptanan, Sax. lire, Dan. ftar-fien, Du. farr-ſchen, Ger.] 
1. To look ly. 2. To have a wild look. | 
STa'xer {from flare] one who looks with fixed eyes. 
Sraa- is [of far and ] a fiſh branching out into ſeveral rays or 


points. 
STar-cazer [of far and gaze] an aſtronomer, or aſtrologer. 
STarK —— rok. Dom. and Du. Qarck, Ger. ttrong] 1. 
Straight or tight. 2. Rigid, ſevere. 3. Thoroughly ; as, fark-mad, 
ftark-naked, flari-naught, &c. | | | 
STa'xLEss, without ſtars. Milton. | 
STta'aticur [of far and light] luſtre of the ſtars. CPD 
8 [of far and lie] 1. Stellated, like a ſtar. 2. Bright, 
uſtrious. | 


Srl. See the ſecond ſenſe of STarE. 
Snan-Pav'D, 2 —— Milton. 1 
STA'xPROOF ar impervious to ſtarlight. Milton. 
 STxnnreD Kay ar] — by the ſtars with reſpect to for- 
 STa'nrINEss [ſeonucaneſle, Sax.] fulneſs of ftars. 


"IT { Reonucy, Sax. ] 1. Decorated with ftars. 2. Conſiſting 


of ſlars, ſtellar. 3. Reſembling ftars. : 

Falling ST ars. 2 1. -_ 
Ivi ith in ir motion, Ecoting fart, whi 
Loca Fora more ſubtile are burnt away, fall down, becauſe the 
weight of the viſcous earthy matter, excecds the weight of the air 
that lies under it. 2. ¶ In . falling ſtate. „viii. 10. 

Fixed ST ars, are ſo called, becauſc are really fixed, and always 
zcep the ſame diſtance among themſelves, in contradiſtinction to the 
planets, which move round the ſun. They are ſuppoſed to be ſuns, 
and, like our fun, mgm — 

To STarT [of ſtynan, Sax. to move, or Harten, Ger. to 2 
tif} 1. To give a ſudden leap, or make a heaving motion with the 
body. 2. To begin to run a race. 3. To riſe ſuddenly. 4. Tomove 
with ſudden quicknefs. 5. To move, to propoſe ; as, to fart a que- 
Kon. 8 
Sraur (itynung, Sax.} 1. A ſudden motion of the body upon ſome 
ſurprize. 4 A Aiden N to action. 3. Sally, ſudden effuſion. 
To check the farts and fallies of the foul. . 4. Firſt emiſſion 
from the barrier ; act of beginning the race. 

-— IP a Hare [with ſportſmen] is to force her to leave her 


Te ect the START of one, to be before-hand with him. 8 
y STARTS, at times, as any one is governed by his own caprice. 
STa'KTEr. 1. A young cony. 2. One that ſhrinks from his pur- 


Sra'arixe [with brewers] is the putting of new beer or ale to that 

which is decayed, to revive it again; alſo the filling their empty butts 
with freſh brewed beer. | 

|  StarTixG Place [in races] the place where che horſes ſtart or begin 


eo 
—m {of ſtynan, Sax. flarren, Teut. ] apt to ſtart, as ſome hor- 


Ee. 
To STa'xTLE, verb neat. [from fart] to ſtart by ſurprize or fright; 


to tremble for fear. 
To STARTLE, verb ad. to fri to ſhock, to terrify. | 
STa'nTLE [from the verb] alarm, ſudden impreſſion of ter- 


ſhoes. 


STa'aTURs, à ſort of hi | 
To STarve, werb next. prob. of ſteappan, Sax. fterven, Du. flarven, 
L. Ger. fterben, H. Ger. * die, but Mer. Caſaub. de- 
tives it of riguw, Gr. to —_— . iſh with hunger, cold, &. 
2. To ſuffer extreme poverty, virtue farwes while vice is fed. 
Pope. 
| * STarve, verb af. 1. To kill with hunger or cold. 2. To ſub- 

due by famine. 3. To deprive of force or vigour. The powers of their 


uad are flarped by diſuſe. Locke. 


their flight from the Sabins; © 
place, where is now built the temple of Jupzter Stator, e evioTaoio ar 


STA 


rug ern, Se. {ot ltear.pop, Sax.] a lean, meagre, Rarved, unthri. 
_ STATE [etat, Fr. fats, It. oftaie, Sp. flatur, I at.] 1. Conditi 
circumſtance of nature or fortune. 2. Stationary point, vids. 22 
Eat, Fr.] eitate, poſleſton. 4. The community, the 1 5. A 
republic, a government not monarchical. 6. Rank, cone non, quality. 
7: Solemn pomp, appearance of greatne!l-. 8. A ſeat of diguty. 
This chair fall be ny fate. Shakeſpeare. g. A canopy, a Covering ut 
2 Aten, - o. 1 — principal perions in the government. 

o STAT: {conftater, Fr.] 1. To teitle, to regulate. 2. T 5 
ſent in all the circumitances of mogthcation. 7 pe 
Pl 4 lie in 91ATL, to be expoſed to public view, in great pomp after 


STA'TEHL1N+s+ [of flatiglich, Do. Qartfich, Ger. and %%] 1. Pun. 
pouſneſs, majeſtickneſs. 2. Affected dignity. 2 _ 
_ STA'TELY [piob. of fanglick, Du. fiarthich, Ger.] 1. Pompous, ma- 
Jeſtic, proud. 2. Elevited in mien cor ferutiment., 

STA'TER. 1. [In pharmacy} a weigat containing an ounce and 2 
half. 2. An ancici.t Creek coin. Hadi, makes it to be a Greek 
eight equal to four 47. In the tables ot the Grecian, Roman, . 
we are told, that the Gr-c:an gold coin was the flater aureus, weighing 
two Ati, drachms, or half of the flater Argenteus, and exchangi 
uſually for 25 Attict drachms of ſilver in our monev=o/. 165. 14 
but according to our proportion of gold to filver=1/. os. 9d. The fla. 
tir Cyzicenus, Philippic, Alexand. each exchanging for 28 Artick drachms 
=ol. 185. 14. Ihe ftater Daricus, according to Joſephus, worth co 
ow drachs=1 /. 125. 3d. 3. Stater Crefizs of the ſame value. Fee 

Akic. | 

STATE'Ra, a ſort of balance, otherwiſe called the Roman balance, a 
goldimith's balance; alſo Troy weight. Wy 

The three S rar Es of the Kingdom, king, lords and commons. 


- STATEs-Gencral, the name of an aſſembly, conſiſting of the depatie; | 


of the ſeven 2 of the Netherlands. 
STATESMAN [of fatz;, Lat. and man, Sax.] 1. A manager of the 
e. r | 
STA'TiCAL, a4. relating to ſtatics. | | . 
STA'TICS [rarun, ſcil. r πÜ½mh, Gr. 5. d. the art of weighing] a ſei- 
con 


ence purely ſpeculative, being a ſpecies of mechanics, converſant about 


weights, ſhewing the properues of the heavineſs or lightneſs, or equili- 
bria of bodies. 
Sraries [with phyficians]) a kind of epileptics, or perſons ſeized 
ROT ak flazione, It. ſtanding · place 
TA'T10N, Fr. o ftazione, It. cio, Sp.] 1. A ſtanding · place, 
or where a perſon is — * i ws 
To their fixt /atien on the other hill, 


The cherubim deſcended. Miitor 


2. A road for ſhips. 3. A poſt, condition, rank. 4- Employment, 


otfce. 

STAT10% {with Roman eatholics] a church or chapel appointed to 
pray in, and to gain indulgencies. | X 
Srarion [in RY © gives where a man fixes himſelf and his 
inſtruments to take angles or diſtances, in ſurveying, &c. 

STAT10N [among — faits of Wedneſday and 

otion. | 


Friday, which many obſerved with much 


STATION f the Planets [with aſtronomers] are two points, in which 
the planets are removed at the fartheſt diſtance from 


Srarion-srarr, 2 mathematical inſtrument uſed in ſurveying. 


To STa'T10x [from the noun] to place in a certain poſt, rank, or 
STA'TI0xarNEss [of fationarius, Lat. fationaire, Fr.] ſertlednefs in 


STA'T10NaRY [| flationarre, Fr. flazionario, It. of flationarizs, Lat. 
1. Sende in a l ſo that to an eye placed on the earth, it TINS 
for ſome time to ſtand ſtill, and not to have any progreſuve motion for- 
ward in its orbit. 2. | With aſtronomers] is ſaid of a planet when it 
does not move at all, which before and after 

STA'T1IONER [ ftatinnaris, prob. of ffatione, Lat. | 
„ ns gator ſtreet] a dealerin 
paper, 


the livery, their fine is 207. and there are two renter warden:., for w 

the fine is 24 J. Their arms are /ab/e on a chevron between three bibles 

or, a falcon riſing between two roſes gules, ſeated of the zd. in chief a 

e Their hall is near the 
8 —— ftaceſman, a pol _ 
STA'THST [from fate] a a politician. Milton. "8 
STATE m flativus, Lat] of, or belonging to a garriſon, fort, or 
STa'Tor [ovaruy, Gr. g. d. he that makes to ſtop or ſtand) one of 


upiter's titles, ſo called from the „which the Romans made in 
: 4 ſtop'd, ſays Plutarch, at the 


tranſlate, « He that makes to ſtand. 


Tis i. e. which we may 


Append. ad Thejaur. H. Steph. Conftantin, &c. And as a peace in conſe- 


of this enſued, this ſerves to explain thoſe lines in Prior, 
Here Stator Fove, and Phabus god of verſe, | 
S — agen? rupture the ſcrotum, conſiſt 
TATOCE'LE [in a or tumor in 2 
ine ſuet. 


1 Fr. flatuaris, It. efatuaris, Sp. and Port. fa- 
STA'TUARY re, Fr. i ; e | 
tua, Lat.) 1. art of carving. 2. One that profeſſes the art of 


—— Fr. [ fatza, It. — and Port. of flatua, Lat.] an 
i of metal, ſtone, wood, &c. A 
Thallus STATUE, a ſtatue of ſome hero, ſo named, becauſe of the 


great number of ſtarues Achilles had in all the cities of Greece. 
ical STATUE, on which, under a human figure 
repreſents ſomething of another kind, as a 
as a perſon in a Weſt-Indian dreſs, for America; a 
Sc. See SYMBOLICAL. 


Curule Sr runs, are ſuch as are repreſented in chariots drawn by 


bige or quadrige, i. e. by two or four horles. 


Equeſtrian Srarux, one repreſenting a king or ſome — 


ſun, on each 


0. 
STa'T10xERs, conſiſt of a maſter, two wardens, 30 aſſiſtants, 227 n 


a 
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STE 
8 as that of king Charles the ſecond at Charing- 
croſs, Sc. 

Greek Sravuk, is one that is naked and antique; the Greeks havi 
commonly ſo repreſented their deities and heroes, their athletæ an 
youth generally performing their exerciſes of wreſtling naked. 

Hydraulic Sraruk, any . as an ornament to a fountain or 

, or which does the office of a fert c, c. 

Pedeflirian Sr a rut, one on foot; as that of king Charles in the Royal 
Exchange, or in the Privy Garden. 

Roman Sra rut, one clothed after the Roman manner; as that of 
king Cnarles Il, in the middle of the Royal Exchange. | 

Ta'TUTABLE, according to ſtatute. 


STATURE, Fr. [ flatara, It. eftetura, Sp. and Port. of fataa, Lat.] 
height, ſize, 7 
STATUTE { /tatut, Fr. Fatuto, It. eftatuto, Sp. fatatum, Lat.] an 
act of parliament, law, 6 An or F 5 1 = ] 
STATUTE Merchant, a bond acknowledged before one of the clerks 
of the Patute merchant, the mayor of a city, town corporate, &c. and 
two merchants appointed for that purpoſe, ſealed with the ſeal of the 
debtor and of the king; one to be kept by the mayor, Sc. and the 
other by clerks ; this empowers firlt to take the debtor's body, and then 
his goods, if they are to be found. 
STATUTE Seſſion, petty ſeſſions in every hundred, for deciding diffe- 


rences maſters and ſervants, the rating ſervants wages, and 
placing ſuch perſons in ſervice, who being able do work refuie to get 


oy. 

STATUTE Staple, a bond of record acknowledged before the mayor 
of the ſtaple, in the preſence of two of the conſtables of the ſaid itaple, 
by virtue of which bond the creditor may imane.iaccly have execution 
upon the body, lands, and goods of the debtor. 

To STavz [from flag} 1. To heat to pieces, as a ſhip. barrel, caſ:, 

| y 2. Topuſh off as with a ſlaff, 3. To furaith with ttaves, or run- 


STa'vers [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, the ſt>poers. 
STaves [ot rræp, Sax. ftaroen, I. Ger. Uabe, H. Ger.} boards for 
making barrels, &c. '! he plural of . 
Cart STaves, thoſe which hold the cart and the raer: together, which 
make the body of the cart. 
STaves Acre [prauvipagnia, Sox.) an herb. | 
_ ToSrar, verb next. {itgar, Dan. dagen, Du. and J. Ger. eben, II. 
Ger. prob. of fart, Lat. icarat, Cr. 1. To abide or continue in a 
- 2. To ſtop, to ſtand ſtill. 3. Lo wait, to attend. 4. Jo teſt 
_ confidently. And fay themſelves upun God. i. 


To STar, verb ad. 1. To ſtop, to withhold, to repreſs. 2. To de- 


lay, to repreſs. 3. [F/ayer, Fr.] to prop, to ſupport, to bold up. 
To ftay thy vines. Dryden. | | 

Star [faepe, Du. in the !aft ſenſe) 1. A ſtop or continuance in a 
Place. 2. A propor ſupport. 3. A tixed tate. 4. Steadinets of con- 
duct. 5. Reflraine, prud-nt caution. | 

STa'rep [from fay] 1. Fixed, ſettled, ſerious. 2. Stopped. 

Sr vor {from /fazed] compoſedly, gravely, ptudently. 
 Sra'repxess [from /ffayed] 1. Solidity, weight, 2. Compolſure, 


— f 
STA'YER (from ar] one who _ holds, or ſupports. 
| STA'Y-LacE [of Hay and lace] a lace with which women faſten their 


STars ſin a ſhip] certain ropes, the uſe of which is to keep the malt 
from falling aft; they are faſtened to all maſts, top-maſts, and flag- 
ſaves, except the ſprit-ſail top-maſt. 

o bring or keep @ Ship upon the STavs [ſea phraſe] is to ma- 
=p a ſhip's tackle and ſails, ſo that ſhe cannot make any way for- 


;» Back Srars [in a hip] are ropes which go on either ſide of the ſhip, 
and keep the maſt from pitching forward or overboard. : 
STav-$SatLs [eftaies, Fr. tag-ſepic, Du.] fails that are faſtened to 
_ which ſlide on the ſtays. 
TAYs, or bodice, for women's wear. | | | 
STeap [yread, Sax. ftebe, Du. and L. Ger. ftatt, H. Ger.) 1. Place, 
room, or ſervice. 2. Help, aſſiſtance. | 
To STeap [freadian, Sax. ] to ſtand in ſtead, to be ſervicable. 
STzaverasT [frebpafr, Sax.] conſtant, firm of reſolution, &c. 
STza'vrasTLY {from feadfaft] firmly, conſtantly. 
Srza“brasr NES: [from fleadfaft] immutability, fixedneſs, firmneſs, 
 STza'viLY [of fredighic, Sax ] firmly. 


Srrabixzss 222 Sax.] 1. Firmneſs, conſtancy. | 2. Con- 


| fiſtent, unvaricd condu | 
STea'vy [frzviz, Sax. flavig, Su. and Du, feetig, 
H. Ger.) 1. Conſtant, ſure, firm. 
SIL pr [ſea term] is a term uſed when the conder would have the 
ſteerſman to — the ſhip conſtant in her courſe, from making yaws or 
going in and out. 


Streak [fercce, Sax. fuck, Du. and Ger. a piece, morſel, or chop] 
a ſlice of mear to fry or broil. 

To STEaL, verb ac. [ſrelan, Sax. ſtiæle, Dan. liaella, Su. Gtlen, 
Du. fehlen, Ger.] 1. To take away unlawfully, either privately or vio- 
lently. 2. To gain or effect by private means. | 

To STEAL, verb xeut. 1. Io withdraw privily, to paſs filently. 2. 
To play the thief. . | 

SToLE, the preterite of fea/. See To ST TAL. | 

SToLN, or STo'LLEx { geſcolan, Sax. geſloblen, Ger.] have ſtolen or 
is ſtolen, or ſtollen. a ; 

STEALTH [of ftealan, Sax.] t. The action of theft. 2. Privacy. 

To Sraau ( ſte man, Sax. doomen, Du.] 1. To ſend forth a vapour, 
as hot and boiling liquor does. 2. To aſcend in vapour. 

Srtau [ſeme, Sax. foom, Du.] the vapour of hot liquor. ; 

STEATOCE'LE [of gra, or rap, ſuet, and xn, Gr. 2 ſwelling] 
a preternatural tumor in the ſcrotum, of a ſuety or tuet-like conſiſtence. 
See STEATOMA. ; 

STEATO'MA [rrarwuc, Gr. g. d. of a ſuet like ſubſtance. Sec Aru - 
non] a ſwelling, the lame, or little different from ticatocele. 

STEaTo'MaToOus, of, or pertaining to a ſteatoma. | 

STecca'po [ fleccate, Fr. in fortification} a ſort of pale or fence be- 
fore the trenches. 


L. Ger. Latig, 


2. Not wavering, not fickle. 


unmoveable. 


S TE 


STE'DFASTNEss [peebpapenerfe, Sax.] firmneſs, Sc. 

STEED [preva, Sax. a ſtone horſe or ſlallion, tho“ ttute, Ger. tgni- 
kes a mare, as does food in Su.] an horſe. 

STEEL of Gaal, Dan. and du. acl, Du. Qabl, Ger.] 1. A metal 
made of iron retined and purified by fire, Cc. 2. A piece of tteel to 
ſtrike fire with, 3. Weapon or armour. 4. Chalybeate medicines. 

To STEtt. 1. To point or edge with ſteel. 2. To harden. 

STEE'LY [of Qaaligh, Dan.] 1. Conſiſling of itecl. 2. Hard, firm. 

TEE'LYARDs, a balance for weighing things of various weights by 
one ſingle weight, as from one ſingle pound «© 4 12 pounds. 

STEEP (rteap, Sax. | of a difficult aicent. 

STEEP-1 abs | on ſhip- board] velilels tor watering fleth or fiſh. 

A 9" ali. precipice, aſcent or deſcent approaching to perpendicu- 
ity. 


To Srrer [ſtipan, Sax. deyſen, Ger.] to ſoak in ſ-me liquor. 

STEERINGS, a fort of gold coin. 

STEE'PLE [Reopl, ſtyple, Sax.] a turret of a church, a ſpire. 

STEE'PNESS [eapneſle, Sax.] diflicultnel, of atcent. 

Srrrx'ry [from fteep] having a precipitous declivity. 

STEER [ſteon, and ityn, Sax. tut, Dan. Mice, Du. lehr, Ger. and 
Teut.] a young ox or hcifer, | 

To Sr Fof iteopan, Sax. ſtyter, Dan. ia, Su. Gicren, Du. and 
L. Ger. deuten. II. Ger. to govern, rule, and duct in general] 19 
guide a ſhip; alto to manage an affair. | 

STEE'RAGE [of ſteonan, Sax. ] i. Tie act of Neering a ſhin. 2. Re- 
gulation or management of any thing. 3. {in © ep 2 pic before 
the bulk head of the great cabin, where the thehlnnn ſands and 
lodges. | 

TEE'RS ax {ſteonman, Sax. flierman, Du. t-urmonn, I. Ger. Acu- 
er-ma:in, H. Ger. ] the man who tfteves or TT 4 Ai: 

To STEetve {ſea phraſe] uſed ot the bow-ipiit © + thip, which 1 
ſaid to Herbe, when it does not fland upright ©: 
ward. | 

Srrt'vixe [in commerce] is the ſtowing of cotton or wou! ina 
ſacks, by forcing them in with ſcrews. | | | 

STEGANO'GRAPH1ST [of ryards, private, and youTu, Cri. to wt! 
an artiſt in private writing. 

STEGANU'GRAPHY Cera e; of gya. ., covert, or prin | 
7:27", Gr. writing] the art of ſecret wiiting, by characters . 
1: clitble only to the perions who correſpond one with another 

STEGYNO's1S [gie, Gr. obſtruction, conſtipation] a floppin; a uf 
the pores of the body; or ſuppreſtion of any evacuation. 

STEGSO'TIC, . [ irgnoticus, Lat. of grpurm®@:, Gr.) binding, 
rendering coſtive. | | 

STE2G>0"11C5, Aal. c, Gr.] medicines for cloſing and ſtop- 
ting up the orifices of veiicls, when ftreiched, lacerated, Sc. | 

STELLAR | /Zcllaris, Lat.] of, or pertaining to the ſtars, ttarry. 

ST: Liaky { flellaris, Lat.] ſtarry, Sc. 

STzLLATE | jelfatus, Lat] ſtarred. marked with rays like ftars. 

STLLLATE Plants [in botany] arc ſuch whoſe leaves grow on the 
ſtalks at certain intervals, in the form ot a ſtar with beams, as crot:- 
wort, Se. . 

STELLA'T10N, an adorning with ſtars. BY 

STE'LLAT, Lat. {in botanic wruings] ftarred, i. e. when ſeveral 
leaves grow round the ſtalk of the plant proceeding from the tame cen- 
ter, as the leaves of gooſe· graſs, ladies bed-ttraw, &c. | 

STELLI'FEROUS 72 Fer, from /icila, a far, and fero, Lat. to bu: } 
bearing ſtars. | 


ww. ace a ſpotted lizard, which caſts her ſkin every half vear, 
and commonly devour: it. 

STE'LLIONATE [inthe civil law] all |ndz of cozenage and knaviſh 
practices in bargaining, and all ſort: of trauds which have no peculiar 
names in law ; as the ſelling or mortgagins a thing twice: paying braſs 
money; exacting a debt when it has been :ilrcady paid, &c. | 

STELOGRAPH Y Cee, of unn, 4 bound, tone, or pillar, and 
vga pn, Gr. a writing] an inicription or writiag on a pillar, C. 

STEM [ſtemme, Sax. uam, Du. amm, Ger. of emma, Lat.] 1. A 
race or pedegree. 2. The ſtock of a tree; the ſtalk of a plant, flower, 
fruit, Sc. 3. [Of a ſhip] that main picce of timber which cours bow- ..w 
ing trom the keel below, and ſerves to guide the ihip's rake. 4 

o STEM [perhaps of Ytemme, Du. imme, Ger. a vote or —_ 
and thence ftemmen, Du. Uimmen, Ger. to give vote, to oppole by tut- 
frage; or from the ſtem of a {hip} 1. Io bear up againit; as, to flew 
the tide, 2. To putaitopto. 1 5 | 
 STexca {ſtenc, Sax. UGauck, Du. and L. Ger. g. danck, H. Ger.] a 


{trait enough ture 


iin 
a 


| ſtink, a bad ſmell. 


STE'NING, a borough town of Suſſex, f miles from London. 
ſends two members to pacliaic ent. | 


10 


SrENOcORTA sls { F389X0650:085y of 41, Narrow, and pn, Gr. the 


pupil of the eye] a diſeaſe in the cy e, when the apple or fight is ſtraiten- 
ed or weakened. 15 

STEXNO'GRAPHY [rroy;uhin, from r.. ſhort, or rather narrow, and 
y-adw, Gr. to write] the art of ſhort-hand writing, 

STENOGRA'PHICAL, pertaining to ſhort hand. 

STEXOTHO'RACEs [FraFweaxts, of rad, trait, and Yoga, Gr.] the 
breaſt} thoſe perſons who have narrow cheits, and therefore are iubjr:: 
to phthiſical affections. 

STzxT [ttent, Sax. or ſentare, It. to ſuffer for want of] a flint, 2 2 
mit, a bound. 

STExT0'r1ax Vice [ſo named from fertor, mentioned in {iomr7, 
who is ſaid to have a voice louder than 50 men together | a 24 
voice. IT 

STESTOROPKO'N1C Tube, a ſpeaking trumpet, an inſlrunient contrived 
by Sir Samuel Moreland, uſed at fea. | 

Srer [ſtæp, Sax. ftap, Du. and I.. Ger. Qlapf, H. Cer. | 1. pace rn 
going, a degree of aſcent on the ſtairs or a ladder. 2. Pn un by one 
removal of a foot. 3. Quantity of ſpace paſſed or meitureu by One ka- 
moval of the foot. 4. A ſmail length, a fmall pace. there is but a 
ſep between me and death. Samuel. 5. Walk, pailage. Conduct my 
fleps. Dryden. 6. Footſtep, print of the foot. 7. Gait, manner of 
walking. 8. Action, inſtance of conduct. 9. | *\ th tailor] à piece 


of timber having the foot of any other timber tauding upright fixed mio 

it, as the ſtep of the maſt, capſtan, c. : 
To Srer [ſleppan, Sax. itappen, Du. and L. Ger. tagen, II. Ger. 

Srab, STap, or STo'Lt. [in the Teut. language; ftadt, H. Ger.] a 1. To ſet one foot before the other 

city, commonly uſed in compoſition, as Halfted. 
STe'prasT [of rede · par x, Sax. ttav-fzxie, Dan. Qtet-faſt, Ger.] 

firm, ſure, conſtant, 


2. To move mentally. 
Srer-Daughter {iteop doliter Sax. a daughter in za. 


11 K JI 3p» 


STE 


Ser. Tal ler I ſteop- a xen, of ſteop, Sax. ftigf, Su. ſtick, Ger. and ſo 
— other — rao rigid, ſevere ; and aden, Sax. ] a father · in- 
W. . 

STzr- Dame, or ST:r-Mether [ ſteop-moðer, Sax.] a mother-in 


Srer aud Leap, one of the ſeven airs, an artificial motion of a horſe. 
Ster Son { ſteop-ſunu, Sax.] a ſon-in-law. 


STi: cora'ceous [of flercoreus, Lat.] of, or belonging to dung, 


ſinking. 7 
'  ST:iacorATED [ fercoratus, Lat.] „ manured with L 
thoſe who believed ſa- 


Srrecokxaxters [of flercus, Lat. d 
cramental bread and wine ſo far di as that ſome part of it was 


turned into —— ; 8 TRI 
STERCORA'TION, a mixing, or covering . 
Srrrcogb'sus Fl, Lat. [in medicine] a kind of — in 

which much liquid ordure is frequently voided, cauſed by excrementitious 

meats corrupted in the ſtomach, or a great quantity of excrements lodged 


in the bowels. 


811 


Sraws [of fue, Dan. ſtode, Du. and L. Ger. ſtube, II. Ger. in ve, 
Fr. a hot houſe} brothel houſes, or bawdy houſes, places formerly per- 
mitted to women of profeſſed incontinency, but ſuppreſſed by kt 
Henry VIII. azo 1546. 

ST1'BIUM, a mineral commonly called antimony. 

Sricx [pticca, Sax. ſtock, Du. and L. Ger. ſtecken, H. Ger.] 1. 
piece of wood, of a tree or bough. 2. A walking ſtaff. 3. A 


der piece of wax. 
ite and pa , 
gee fragt ny =p ea Fre 


o STICK, verb ad. 
Dan. flicks, Su. ſteken, 
a pointed weapon into. 2. To faſten by transfiftion. 3. To ſet with 
ſomething pointed. And ſlick the fides with boughs of baleful yew. 


o STICK, verb neut. 1. To adhere by tenacity. 2. * 
rable, to be united with any thing. His ſecret murthers ſlicling on his 
hands. Shakeſpeare... 3. To on the memory | way To 
ſtop, to loſe motion. My fault'ring tongue fiicks at the found. Smith. 

To refiſt emiſſion. Sick in my throat. 


STEREO'BATES, Or STEREO'BATA [of gige Bavw, to aſcend firmly] to adhere with firmneſs. Some ftick to you. Dryden. 7. To 
the firſt beginning of the wall of any building that immediately ſtands on cauſe difficulties, or ſeruples. This is the difficulty that ficks with the 
the pillar; the pattern of the pillar whereon the baſe is ſet; the ground molt reaſonable. Swift. 8. To be embarraſſed, to be 
work on which the baſe of a pillar ſtands. STICxaEss {of tian, Sax. ] aptneſs to ſtick to. | 

STEREOGRA'PHIC, Or STEREOGRA'PHICAL [of , ſolid, and yz&- ToSrr'cx: [of ꝓtican, Sax. ] ſtorcken, Du. or of ftichell, Ger. to 
go, Gr. to deſcribe} according to the art of y, or repreſenting Cenſure] 1. To be zealous for a perſon or affair. 2. To fam, to play 
ſolids on a plane. 5 Sake a * 3 1 | 

STEREOGRAPHIC Prejection of the Sphere, a projection of it on a plane, TICKLE [pticcel, Sax. ſtachel, Ger.] a prickle. 
wherein the eye is fi — to be in * 1 * ence the 2 of freſh Jer fiſh. * | 

STEREO'GRAPHY [Fe d, Of gige, ſolid, veau, Gr. a T1'CKLER [of ſticker, Dan, ſtoecker, Du.] 1. y-body, or zea- 
deſcription] the art D ting ſolids on a plane. 3 lot in any public affair. 2. Te a =_ 

STEREOME'TRICAL [of rg, folid, and erg, Gr. to meaſure] ST1cxy [from flick] viſcous, adheſive, glutinous. | | 
pertaining to the art of g  STipp [xupe, or ruð, Sax. ſtief, L. Ger. ſteif, H. Ger. ſtet, Su.] 

STEREO nE Tax [rigeeherga, of rigr®-, ſolid, and Gr. mea- 1. Not pliable, rigid. 2. Not ſoft, not fluid, re ſting the touch. 3. 
ſure. ] a ſcience which ſhews how to meaſure ſolid bodies, and to find Hardy, ſtubborn, not eaſily ſubdued, obitinate. 4. Harſh, not written 
their ſolid contents. OK ; with eaſe. 5. Formal, rigorous in certain ceremonies. The Italians 

STERxEo'TOMY Crigterehua, of gig ſolid, and renn, Gr. a cutting] are fi, ceremonious and reſerved. Addiſex. | 
the art or ſcience of cud ſolids, or making ſections thereof, as in o STI'FFEN Pian, Sax.] to make or grow ſtiff. | 


profiles of architecture in walls, c. | 
Srx'an. [ ferile, Fr. and It. efteril, Sp. of ferilis, Lat.] 1. Barren or 
unfruitful. 2. Dry, empty, ſhallow. | | 
STzr1LITY, or STERILNEsSS { ferilitas, Lat. flerilite, Fr. Herilitä, It. 
efterilidad, Sp.] barrenneſs, c. 
STE'RLING, adj. 2 ws called from Ezfterlings, i. e. ancient Pruſſians 
and Pomeranians, being ſkilled in refining gold and ſilver, taught 
it to the Britons] 1. A name of diſlinction for the current law- 
ful filver coin of England, or the metal of the ſame fineneſs. 2. Ge- 
STERLING „was the ſmalleſt Engliſh coin, before the reign of 
king Edward I. marked with a croſs, or croſs wiſe ; ſo that upoi 
occaſion it might be cut into two, for half-pence, or into four, for far- 


STERLING, Jab. 1. Engliſh _ . — — H. Ger.) 1 
» . or ne, . 5 . * 5 . 
2 27 8 my Hard, afflictive 


Stra, 3 eapn, Sax. ] 1. The hindermoſt of a ſhip; but 
in fin — N 2. [With hunters] the tail 
of a greyhound or a wolf. 3. Poſt of management, direction. 
STERN Chaſe, 7 > 0. | 
STErn Chaſe [with ſailors] is, when one ſhip, ing, follows the 
other a-ſtern, directly upon one point of the com 


STERN Pa [of a ſhip] a faſtening of ropes, &c. behind the ftern, to 
which a or hawſer may be brought or fixed, in order to hold her 
aro Sax. ] ſeverely, in a ſtern 

TE'RNLY IC, Sax „ ina manner. 

— — Sax. ] ſeverity, crabbedneſs of countenance, 


or manner. | 

STERNOHYOE1'DEs [of gig, the breaft, and vont, Gr.] a pair of 
muſcles faid to ariſe from the uppermoſt of the breaſt bone ; but it 
is found they ariſe from the inner part of the clavicula, and are inſerted 
at the root of the fore bone os hyoides. See Hyotrpes. wr” 
_ STErnoTRYRoOE!'Des [of Juge, and voudes, Gr.] a pair of muſ- 
cles of the larynx, ariſing in the ſternum, and terminating in the carti- 
lago thyroides. 8 

STE'RxOVN, or STE'RNUM [F:grer, Gr.] the breaſt- bone. | 

STE'xxnuM Os [in anatomy] the bone in the foremoſt part of 
the breaſt, joined to the ribs, which conſiſts of three or four bones, 
and often grows into one bone in thoſe that are come to ripeneſs of 


8 [Sernatatio, ＋ Tay 
2 forcible drawing out of the head ſharp matter which twitches 
and diſturbs the nerves and fibres. | YES. 
STERNU'TATIVE, apt to provoke ſneezing. | | 
Sreenxu'rarory [ flernutatoire, Fr, flerautatorizm, Lat.) a ſneezing 
medicine. 8: 
STERO'PES [of gegen, Gr. 7. e. lightening ] one of Vulcan's work- 
oo SES! the Earth. 
STz'vExact, a market town of Hertfordſhire, 31 miles from Lon- 


don. | 
STew [fowen, Du. to ſtore] 1. A place for keeping of fiſh alive, and 
for uſe as occaſion ſerves. 2. A brothel. See Srews. 

To STzw [eftuv, Dan. floven, Du. and L. Ger.) to boil a thing 


y and a ? 4 time. 3 

STE'waRD » rupond, or ptete-pand, Sax. a peace q 
or E 5 r 8 
are 


who manages the affairs of another. 2. An officer, whereof 
various kinds. 

STEwaRrD [of a ſhip] an officer who receives all the victuals from the 
purſer, ſees that it be well ſtowed in the hold, and takes care of it there, 
as alſo of the bread, candles, &c. and ſhares out the proportions of the 
ſeveral meſſes. 

Lord High STEwanp [of England] an officer who is only appoi 
for a time, to officiate at a coronation, or at the trial of ſome noble- 
man for high treaſon, &c. which after being ended, his commiſſion is 
expired, ſo that he breaks his wand, and puts an end to his autho- 
rity. 

STz'warnsne [of peipapd, and pip, Sax. a term denoting office} 
RN * | | 


action of ſneezing, which is 


To STi'rLE cles Caſaubon derives it of rupo, Gr. ctonſer, Fr.] 1. 
100 choak. 2. To conceal or ſuppreſs. 3. To extin- 

ST1F1.z Joint in a horſe] the firſt joint and bending next the but- 
tock, and above — thigh. a 11 oy 

STr'FLeD Herje, one whoſe leg is out of joint, or the joint much 


STYPLT, 2 &c. 1 | 
_ STr'exess [rupnerre, Sax.] 1. An — quality, a coagula- 
I” 7" nn but break. 2. 
, on, . 
T1'GMA „Fr. ya, Gr.) 1. A mark with a hot iron, 
222 — when el. a brand, * 
22 in the face or body. 
T!'CMATA [rrypare, Gr.] certain marks antiently imprinted 
Roman Eides * mo 


STi'GMATA, notes or 
various ways, as in trian 
__STicnaTa [among the Franciſcans] the marks or prints of our Sa- 
viour's wounds in the hands, feet, and fide, i by him on the 
body of St. Francis, as they ſay. 

STIGMATA nA] pong or om ſeen on the ſides of 

ſphondilium. 


the bellies of inſeQs, particularly 
[ figmaticus, Lat. c He, Gr.] 


STIGMA'T1C, or STIGNa"TICAL 
branded with a mark or note of infamy or diſgrace. 


| STicua'TICaLNEss [of figmaticas, Lat. of Gr.] infa- 
- [of figmaticus ropatize-, Gr.] 


yes X . 8 ien 
o STYGMATIZE 7 er, Fr. J to or 
mark with a hot iron, to ſet a mark of infamy — 

— CR CC a dial. 2 

T1'LBON Trude, Gr. 9. d. I planet Mercury, ſo called, 
becauſe it twinkles more 22 l 

STiLE [xtigule, Sax. ſuhel, Teut. a flep of a ladder] 1. An entrance 
by ſteps, Sc. into a field. 2. [au, Gr.] the inſtrument or iron pen 
with which the ancients uſed to write, but it is now I to the 
manner of an author's himſelf. See STYLE. © 

ST1LE [with joiners] an upright piece, which goes from the bottom 
to the top in any wainſcot. 

To STE [ptyllan, Sax. Riller, Dan. ſtillen, Du. and Ger.] 1. To 


make ſtill, to to to ſuppreſs a noiſe. 2. To make 
tionleſs. z. To diftil. {4 . 
noiſy. | 
eſpeare 
STILLAT1'Tious Oils [of flillatitizs, Lat.] are ſuch as are procured 


To D1sT1L. | 
ST1LL, adj. I ſtylle, Sax. ſtifle, Dan. Du. and Ger. ſtills, Su.] 1. 
not noi 2. Calm, motionleſs. 
ST1LL, adv. [of til, Sax.] 1. Until now, to this time. 2. Never- 
not ing. 3. Always, ever, continually, 4. After that 
— — r 
TILL, 4 illare, to d an » Oc. 
SrilI- non [ ſtulle bonene, Sax. ] ban =p abortive. 
STr'LLXEsS inyrre, quietneſs. 
 STILLET Ak botaniſts | STYLE. 
oy in oppoſition to thoſe gotten by infuſion, ex 
Co 
' ST1iLLATORY, a for diſtilling. 
STILLE'TTO [ fliletto, It.] a dagger or tuck. 
ST1LLIarDS. See Roman BALLANCE. | 
STYLLING A or ftellung, Ger.] a ſtand or frame of 


wood to ſet on in a cellar, &c. 
STrLLicipe [i —_—  —_— Bacos. 
„ not loudly. 2. Calmly, not tu- 


STi'LLsTANd [of fill and abſence of motion. 
Sax. to go with ſtilts, ſtelten, Du. and L. Ger. 


STiLLY [from fill} 1. 
— 
with leather loop-holes for the feet, uſed by 


STiLTs [of can, 


boys to go in dirty places. . 
Sri'MULa, a goddeſs among the Romans, who was feign'd to ſtir or 
on in their arduous and vehement undertaki ; 


ngs. 
. [ fimulare, It. eftimular, Sp. of flimulare, Lat.] 1. 
To move or ſpur up, to ſpur or egg on. 2. [In medicine] to excite a 


ST1MU« 


STO 
SdrtuutA rio [ ftimolazicne, Fr. eftinulacion, 


141 ; 
or forcing on as it were with a goad. Þ ] a puſh 
STiMuLa'TOR, a puſher or urger on of any motion or action. 


To STixc, pret. I fung, part. paſſ. fung and far , and 
YNZan, dax. tinge, Das — Sen a 


Srixe Iremeg. San.] 1. The pricking part of an animal, vegeta- 
ble, &c. 2. A part in the body of ſome lets in the manner of a 
little ſpear, A - = —_— ——_ + Any thing that 

ives 4- nt n e; as, ng of an epigram. 
a STIUNGILLY, ad. 1 r 

ST1'xG1xGNEss [of pringan, Sax. ] a ſtingin 
T1'NGINESS, parcimoniouſue ſa, 2 4 
very ſtrong drink. 

v, adj. niggard! y, covetous, miſerly. 

>TINK, pret. I ſtunk or ſtank [ rvincan, Sax. ftincker, Dan. ſtint- 
and Ger. ] to ſend forth an unſavory or ill ſmell. 

== = Re ** a ſtench, an unſa- 
voury „ exhaling a corrupted or other „ ungrateful 

noſe and brain. — 
STrxxiNGNEss, ill ſavouredneſs in ſcent. 


Srixx- ror [of fink and per} a kind of hand-grenade, filled with a 
rtyntan, Sax. Or flentar [ 
want of] to bound, 


„It. to ſuffer | 
to confine, to reſtrain or limit. 5 
Srixr. 1. A bound or limit. 2. A proportion, a quantity aſ- 
STr'oxy, a diſeaſe within the eye-lids. | 
STr!'yexD [ fipendio, It. eftipendio, Sp. of fliperdium, Lat.] hire, wa- 
ges; ſettled pay. 
STire'xDiarrY, fubft. [ fipendiario, It. eflipendiario, Sp. of flipendia- 
rius, Lat. one who for hire. | | | 
STIPE'NDIARY, adj. receiving ſalaries, ſerving for hire. | 
STr'pT1C, or STi'pTICAL, adj. [ ipticus Lat. corre, Gr.] ſtop- 
ing, more eſpecially of the blood, binding. | : 
 Srt1'yric, uh. an aſtringent medicine. | 
 _ StripricaLNxtss, or STr'pTIcxrss [of flifticas, Lat. of ror, 
Gr.] a ſtiptic quality or aptneſs to itap . | 
o ST1 — [/tipular;, Lat. Frpuler, Fr. flipulare, It.] to agree, 
to 


TING 


To STixT [yrmnran, and | 


bargain, to derms. 

Srirur s' riox, Fr. [ fipulazione, It. of flipulatio, Lat.] 2 covenant, 
an agreeing, a covenant made according to the uſual ſorm in law; or 
rather an agreement upon words and clauſes, to be put into a ſolem con- 
tract. See Disciyr.e, and add there; 2. To mars a Discieie. © Go 
and DISCIPLE all nations. Tillotſon. Vol. I. Serm. 25. p. 250. 

To Sria, verb ad. [ytynian, Sax. ftooren, Du.] 1. To move, to 
remove from its place. 2. To agitate, to bring into debate. 3. To 
incite, to inſtigate, to animate. 

To Srin, verb next. 1. To be in motion, not to be ſtill. 2. To riſe 


in the morning. 
_ (ytypung, Sax.] 1. A diſturbance, buſtle, hurly-burly, uproar. 


an icicle] being in drops, or hanging like 


STi'nxtR [from far] 1. One who puts in motion. 2. A riſer inthe 
morning. 3. An inciter, an inſtigator. | 

— R Ar Fey Fr. 2 Sp. and Port.] * 5 — 

a . 2. [In a A of timber put under | 

I2= part of it 1 loſt or 2 _ _ "A 

STiRRUP-STOCKINGS, ings without aly a of a 

„ 

rrren [ſtich, Ger.] 1. ing with a 2. ick - 

ing pai in the fe. 3. A ſtitch in knitting. 19 80 | 


ST1'r10vus [of fliria, 
2 * 1 


0 Srrren [of ſticken, Du. ſtechen, Ger. ] 1. To ſew with a needle. 


2. To join, to unite. 


Sxrrren- won r, an herb good againſt ſtitehes or pains in the ſide; ca- veſſel 
1. A ſmith's anvil. 2. A diſeaſe in oxen. 


momile. 
STiTay [of tr, Sax.] 
STYTTLE-Back [ſtiekling, Teut.] a little fort of fiſh. | 
To STive. 1. To ſtuff upcloſe. 2. To make hot or ſultry. ; 
ST1r'ver {ſtuvyver, Du.] a coin, in value one penny, and 1 fifth of a 


| 1 — ſtews, bawdy-houſes, where lewd women proſtitute them- 
Sroa' xo, ſtocked or 


SToaxsd [with ſailors} a term uſed when the water, in the bottom of 


a ſhip, cannot come to the pump; they ſay, it is foated. 

Stoxx, one who looks after the fire in a brew-houſe. 
Sroar [ Sax.] a ſmall animal. | 

 STo'nes, Lat. [ Gr.] knap-weed. 45 
Srocea bo [ feccate, It.] a ſtab or thruſt with a weapon. 

STock ou Sax. ſtock, Su. Du. and Ger.] 1. The trunk of a 
tree. 2. A fund of money. 3. Part of a tally ſtruck in the exchequer, 
Sc. 4. A cravat, a neckcloth. 5. A log, a poſt. 8. 
verbially ſtupid. 7. Quantity, ſtore, body. He propoſes to himſelf no 
ſmall fect of fame. Arbuthnor. 8. The frame of a gun or 0 2 
The foot of any thing, as of an anvil. 10. [ Zſtoc, Fr. ſtock, Du.] a 
mily or race. 

Green af av droker, that piece of wood which is faſtened to the beam, 
| hard by the ring, and ſerves to guide the flook of the anchor, to fall right 


—— pans. \ * 
A laughing Srocx, a ridiculous perſon who gives occaſion for being 


of offenders, and were ordered to be ſet up in every ward in the city of 
London, in the reign of king Edward IV. in the year 1476, by William 
Hamptom, mayor. 2. [With ſhipwrights} a frame of timber and large 
s made on ſhore to build frigates, pi „Oc. whence, when a 
ip is building, ſhe is ſaid to — Colas. 
Tocx- Dover, a kind of pigeons, large and wild. 
STocx-F;j6, [ftockvith, Du. ſtock-fiſch. Ger. ] a ſort of fiſh, ſaked and 
Stock -Gilliflewwer, a fragrant flower. | 
STock-1oBBER, a dealer or broker in the public tocks or funds. 


ToSrock [of proccan, Sax. ] 1. To put into a ſtock or bank. z. To London 


ciples of the Stoics 3 or, 


2 at in all companies. ; n 
ocxs [y toccer, Sax. ſtocken, Du.] 1. A deviee for the puniſhment | 


$ T O 
put into a flock, as a barrel into à gun-ftock, We. 3. To farniſt 2 ff. 
or warehouſe. 4. To flock up; to extirpate. 4 2 
STO'CKIXG:, hoſen, a covering for the legs. 


STOCK-$T1LL [of fcck and fill] motionleſb, as a flock os log. 
STo'cxporT, a market town of Cheſhire, on the river Merſey, 160 


miles from London. 


Sro cx rox, market | 18 m ile: 
Pp. a town of Dutham, on the river Tees, 225 m fle: 


Froxſcuas, Lat. cotton-weed, or French lavender. 
STO'1CAL [ feiczs, Lat.] of or pertaining to the Stoics. 
STO'1CALNEsS [of Trees, the Stoic philoſophers] — the prin- 
{ 8 at leaſt, the having the ſame Hate and temper of 

mind, in particular as feePd to all impreſſion of pa c ons. 

Sro icin [ foicifmus, Lat.] the maxims — of the Stoics. 

STo'1cs [called Eros, of con, Gr. a porch; becauſe they taught in a 
common porch] a ſect of Athenian philoſophers, followers of Zeno; their 
morality was excellent; but full of paradoxes, as that a wiſe man is free 
from all paſſion and perturbation of mind ; that pain is no real evil ; that 
a wiſe man is happy in the midſt of torture; that he ought never to be 
moved with joy or grief; they eſteemed all things to be ordered by an 
inevitable neceſſity of fate, &c. But I ſuſpett the unaruwa, Or fate of the 
Stoics was not what we mean by abſelute fatality, not SOMETHING 1NCON- 
SISTENT with FREE AGENCY. [See Farz.] And as to their denying 
pain and ſuffering to be an evil, I ſulpect, they meant only, that cis not 
abſolutely ſuch ; but which, in God's all-wiſe conſlitution of things, is 
relatively good. [See PERITTETIcs, Cc. Rom. viii. 28.] Nor am 
I certain, that by that maxim of theirs, ** bat the dber is epen, they 
intended, at all KR to juſtify ſclf-murder ; but only, i a man 
may, with reaſon, 25 of the age of life, when assuRN h, that God has ng 
further work or ſervice for him to do here. But if they indeed ima- 
gined themſelves to be competent judges in this caſe, they pay'd (I F. ar] a 
E compliment to the human underſtanding, thin can with reuſon 
t defended. ; No leſs indefenfible is that notion of theirs, that * vice 
is not the object of reſentment, but only of pity; as alſo, what they 
ſcemed to maintain in common with the Platoniſts, ©* that the 16 t 


intelligent ſi e in man, is an emanatic® or revulſion from the eſ- 
2 of On which notion of theirs, the great predeceſſor of 


Origen in the Alexandrian church and ſchool, paſſed the followin 
remark : * We [we Chriſtians] affirm, that the Holy Spirit is — 
into him that believes: But the Platerijis [who ſuppoſed man to be 2 
compound of three} lodge the xe; [or the intelligent ſubſtance} which 
they affirm to be an EMAN AT ION of a piving ParT [or —_ in the 
„and the ſoal they lodge in the body. For, in one of the 12 pro- 

phets it is expreſſy ſaid, Ad l pour out my Sria rr on all Nc, and 
your ſons and daughters ſhall — But not as a rar of Gn is 
the ng in each of us; but how that diſtribution is made, and what 58 
the Holy Ghoſt, ſhall beelſewhere explained.” Clem. Ale cand. Strumat. 
Ed. Paris. p. 590, 591. See Nicexe Council, SyEcies, Genesis, Firſ? 
Causr, DrverTE®, and Revurgion, compared. 

STo'xESLEY, a market town of the north riding of Yorkſhire, on the 
river Wiſk, 217 miles from London. . 

SI * py" 1 YE | | 

TOLE , Fr. » Sp. It. of Lat. en, Gr.] t. Ai 

or royal 2. A — BER J 1 

Groom of the STOLE, the head gentleman belonging to the bed · cham- 
ber of a ſovereign prince. 
Stott [with Romiſh prieſts] an ornament worn by 
ſurplice, as a mark of ſuperiority in their reſpective ch 


EynoD. 
preterite of to feel. See To SreaL. 


ieſts over the 
es, &c. Sce 


STOLE, the | 
STo'L1» [ folide, It. eflelido, Sp. ftolidus, Lat.] fooliſh. 

STO'LIDNESS oliditas, Lat.] fooliſhneſs. 

STtor.1'piTY [ ftolidus, Ln. & dite, Fr.] ſtupidity, want of ſenſe. 
STo'LLEN, the part. paſſ. of te ſtcal. Sce To STEEL. | 

Sro ua [rope, Gr.] the mouth or the opening of a vein or other 


STomaca'ce [ropaxarxy, Gr. ] a ſoreneſs in the mouth, rankneſs in 
the gums. See SCELOTYRBE, Or SCELETYRBE. 
STo'Macn [effomac, Fr. flomaco, It. eff2mago, Sp. fiomachus, Lat. of 
rena, Gr.] 1. A hollow, membranous * eſtined to receive the 
food, to digeſt and convert it into chyle. 2. The appetite to meat. 3. 
8 or paſſion, a teſty and refractory humour. 4. Pride, haughti- 
neſs. 

To Srouaen [ flomachari, Lat.] to be angry at, to repreſeat a mat- 
ter, as an — Latin 4 much * uſe of the word : 

| Pelide STOMaCHUM cedere neſcii. Horace. i | 
STo'MacuzR, the fore part of, or a piece ſeparate, with which wo- 


men cover the fore part of their ſtays or bodies, alſo a piece of cloth, 
- quilting, or any thing elſe to put over one's breaſt. 


STO'MaCHFUL [ ffomachabundus, Lat.] having a great ſpirit ; loth to 
ſubmit ; dogged, ſurly. 

STO':1aCuFULNEsSS [of fomachabundas, Lat.] greatneſs of ſpirit ; ful - 
neſs of reſentment. 

Sroma'cnic, or STOMA'CHICAL | ftomachicus, Lat. rena, Gr. 
pertaining to, or good for the ſtomach. | 

STOMacnicxess [of flomachicus, Lat. cehaxα e-, Gr.] a ftomachic 


 Sroma'cnics [ropaxzxz, Gr.] medicines for the ſtomach. 
STOMACH-$KINS [in houſewiſery] a diſeaſe in fowls, cauſed by thin 
ins breeding in their ſtomachs. 
STo'Macaless [of fomach, and leap, Sax.] 1. Wanting an appetite. 
2. Not apt to reſent. Es.” 
STo'Macuovs, ſoon angry, ſullen, obſtinate. i 
S ro“ uacnus [with — properly the left or upper orifice 
of the ventricle or ſtomach, by which meats are received into it, and not 
the whole ſtomach, which is called ventriculus. 
SToxE „Sax. ſteen, Dan. ſteen, Su. Du. and L.. Ger. ſtein, H. 
Ger. ſten, Teut.] 1. A hard mineral that may be broken or wrought 
into forms for building, c. 2. A diſtemper of the bladder or kidmies. 
A teſticle. 4. The ſeed contained in a ſhell like a nut. 5. Stone of 
2 14/6, of beef 8 lb. in Hertfordſhire 126. of wax 816. 
To Srone [ſtenan, Sax. ftcenen, Du. ſteinigen, Ger.] 1. To throw 
ſtones at. 2. To harden. 5 
Sronx, a market town of Staffordſhire, on the Trent, 140 miles fron: 


quality or helpfulneſs to the ſtomach. 


STON&- 


8 1 O 
Srox : · g or ſtancnop, Sax. ] an herb. 
Stor E-DOUBLET, a priſon. 
SToxE-1norse, the male of that ſpecies of animals. 
Precious S rox fs. Sce Suat Adgbus, Ec. 
SToxt-pircn, to diſtinguiſh it from liquid pitch, or tar. 
STox2z-nBREAK, ſaxifrage. 
STox:-cUTTER, one whoſe trade is to hew ſtones. 
SToxr-cRAY, a diſtemper in hawks. 
Sroxk FALCOx, a kind of hawk, which builds her neſt in rocks. 
Sroxt-BLIND, quite blind. 
ST0%E-DEAD, quite dead. 
SToxz-work [of fone and work _ building of ſtone. 
Sro'xeD [zeptened, Sax.] 1. Pelted with ſtones. 2. Stoned to 
death. 
sro „ix Ess [ptzemgneſs, Sax. ] fulneſs of ſtones, or a ſtony qua- 


lit 

Fro, ad {feng ſternig. Du. and O. Ger. ſteinig, H. Ger.] 
1. Full of ſtones 1222 3. Petrific. 4. Hard, inflexible, 
unrelenting. | 

Sroxy, fut. ſtonineſa. Milton. 

Stoob, the preterite of to fand. See to STAND, 

SToox, a ſhock of corn of 12 ſheaves. 


SToor [yſtol, C. Br. ſtole, Sax. ſtual, Teut. ſtool, or ſtocl, Dan. Su. 
and L. Ger. ſtub, H. Ger.] 1. A ſeat to fit on. 2. The voiding of 


To go to STOOL, wo the excrements. u 8 

— 0 a a play, where balls are dri | 
ſtool to ſtool. 4 „ 

Sroo ui of Wine, is the putting in bags of herbs or other ingre- 
dients into it. 

To STooe [ftopian, Sax. ſtoepen, Du.] 1. To bow or bend down- 
ward. 2. To cringe, to condeſcend. 7 To deſcend from rank or 


172 4. To ſink to a lower place. bird /-op'd on the wing 
101 0M 


To SToop [in falconry] a hawk is faid to flap, when being her 
on oy 8 re of her pitch, 1 — fine the 


Sroor, ft. {from the verb] 1. — arr inclination down- 
wards. 2. Deſcent from dignity or ſuperiority. 3. Fall of a bird upon 
his prey. 4. [ſtoppa, Sax. ep, Du.] two quarts in meaſure. 

S root [of en, Du.] bending downwards, ſubmitti 

To Sror [ſtopp, Dan. ſtoppa, Su. „Du. and I.. Ger. ftopfen, 
H. Ger. ] 1. . to ſuſ- 
pend or cauſe to « 2. To ſuppreſs. To regulate muſical ſtrings. Port 
1 rr es. ſtopfen, H. Ger. ] to 

1 1. A ſtay or delay. 2. a rub or obſtacle. 3. Prohibition of 

18 ation of muſical inſtruments by the fingers. 5. A point 

228 writing. Would the reader ſee of what i — the are, in 
order to adjuſt an author's meaning, he need only conſult the title · page 
of ehis edition of Ba ev's Dictionary; where a very 
ariſes in the ſenſe, according as there is, or is not a ſtop after the word 

** corretied ;” and that no ſtop was intended, appears from the zirle 
and to/als compared; in which laſt it is expreſsly affirm 
* that J. N. S. is reſponſible to the public for no more, than * the 

of all words, mentioned as eri vad from the Greet, Hebrew, A- 

rabic, and other Aſiatic lan 11 

Sro rar [of ſtopper, ] a ſtay, hindrance, obſtruction, c. 

Sro'rrER [in a ſhip] a piece of cable uſed to flop the halliards or the 
cable, that it may not run out too far. 
Sro' rr in the beily [in houſewiſery] a diſeaſe incident to poul- 


try. 

-STo'reLe ſſtopſel, Du. and L Ger. ftorpſel, H. Ger.] a ſtopper of a 
caſk, bottle, &c. 

Sro Raf. 1. Ware-houfe-room. 2. The hire paid for it. 

r Gr.] the gum proceeding from a tree, growing in 
Syria, very ſweet ſcented. 

Store, fag. [yſtor, C. Brit. ſtoor, Su. great! 1. Abundance. 2. 

s or ammunition laid up. | 

STORE, adj. hoarded, laid up, accumulated. 
 STor's-HOUSE, 255 a magazine 

Toy aye fits 1. To furniſ a 2 ſhip, or place 1 
2. To 

STo'rer [from n fr one that lays up. 

STORGE that parental inftin&, or — affection, 
ich all, or molt, —_ bear towards their young. 
_ STo'siep | from flory] adorned with hiftorical pictures. Milt. 
| STO'rrER, the fry or young fiſh; alſo young ſwine bought to be 


$1oxx [ ſtore, Sax. ſtorch, Su. Dan. Du. and Ger. of 5ogyn, Gr. na- 
tural affection, becauſe this fowl is remarkable for its care of aged pa- 
rents} a certain wild fowl. 
STorx's Bill. 1. An herb. 2. An inſtrument uſed in ſurgery. 
Sou [yſtorm, C. Br. ſtorm, Sax. ſtorm, Dan. Du. Su. and Ger.] 
+. Bluſtering weather, a tem 2. A buſtle, a noiſe. 3. An aſſault 
or ſudden 1 4. Trouble, afliction, calamity. 
Alan, cod als [ſtormer, Dan. ſtorms, Su. ſtatmen Du. and L. 
Ger. — — Ger. 4— — prob. of ſtormian, Sax. ] to attack a 
fortified place furiouſly. 
ToSToxM verb neut. 1. To chafe, to fume, to be in a rage. 2. 
To ſcold or brawl. 3. To raiſe a tempeſt. 
_ STo'nwnass [formicxneile, 1 ——_—_— 
Sro aur oo ge and L. Ger. fturmig, H. Ger. ] 
Boiſterous, tempeſtuous. 2. Violent, paſſionate. 
STo'nTronp-Biſbops, a market-town of Hertfordſhire, on the river 
Stort, 28 miles from 


STo'xy [of ſtor, Sax. ] 1. A floor up fairs. 2. [Stzr, Sax. a contrac- 
tion of hiſtory 3 a narration, account of things pait. 3. A ſmall tale, 
— che Fg relate hiſtorically. 2. T 

To Sroa v noun} 1. 10 y. 2. To range 
"To Sroxr ſho 

STo'RY-TELLER [from fory and ell] one who relates tales. 

SToTs [ftob, Sar. ] 1. A young horſe or bullock. 2. A kind of ſtink- 

ferret, 
Jo [flepa, Sax. ſtue, Dan. ſtove, Du. and I.. Ger. ſtudt, HI. Ger.) 


material difference 


To uſe great 


STR 

1. A ftew or hot bath; a ſort of furnace to warm a room itſelf, 2 1 
fort of fire-grate in which is a ftove. 3. A machine to put burning 
coals in, which the women in Holland ard Germany put under ther 
petticoats. 3- (Wi ith confectioners a littie cloſet well Ropped up on 
all fides, in which is a ſtove, havi ing the ſeveral ſtorie; of ſhelves fur ſeꝛ- 
ting \weet-meats to dry on. | 

WT [from the noun] to keep warm in a houſe anifici!! 7 


Srouxb. 1. Sorrow, grief, mi-forture. 2. 
ment. 3. Hour, time, ſcaſon. | 
STOUR * Runic, a battle, ſteoran, Sax. to diſturb] aſſault, inc u- 

ſion, tumult: obſolete. 

Frowr "ſk [ſtout, Du.] 1. Luſty, hard, bold, courageous. 2. Ob. 
ſtinate, reſolute. 

Srour, /«b/. ſtrong beer. 

STou'TLy | from — luſty, boldly, obſtinately. 

STou'TxEss [of ſtout, Du. ſtolt, Su. and L. Ger. ſtoftt, H. G.] 
1 haughty, arrogant, and neſs} couageouſneſs, boldneſs, fortitude, 

2. Obſtinacy, ſtubbornnefs. 

Srow, ſtol, and ſtold, with the Celto-ſcyth, Ger. ſignifies a city; and 
hence ſtabt ſignifies a place, ſeat, or city; and rltal, Brit. a ſeat or ſtool; 
hence Briſtol or Briftozy : and in this fignification is a very common ter- 
mination at the end of the 14 names of towns, cities, c. 

To STow [of ſtopian, Sax | Rowen, Du. ſtauen, Ger. ] to place, to lay 
up in a ſhip, ware houſe, Ec. 42 Ini 16 be 

STo'wact [of Sax.] 1. A place may be ſtowed or 
laid ap. 2. En ing them up. 

| STow en the Would, a market - town of Glouceſterſhire, 77 miles from 


STowR. 1. A hedge-ftake. 2. The round cf a ladder. 
STRA'BISM [ ftrabrſmus, Lat. reafiow®,, Gr.] a ſquinting or looking | 


uint. 
* STR a'pDLE [of ſtrædan, Sax. S | 
ene b 4. ſtriding, o E Sax.] —— the legs 
To STaa'ccLe [Spelman derives it of ſtre, Sax. a way ; but Min- 
ſhew of fraws/are, It.] 1. To go from company, to 2. To 


exnberate, to ſhoot too far. 
STxA'ccGLEr [from traggle] a wanderer, a rover, one who forfakes 


his company. 
STRAaicks [with gunners] plates of iron ſerving for the rounds of the 


Aſtoniſhment, amaze. 


wheel of a gua carriage. 
8 — „Sax. ſtrack, Du. crott, Fr. o, It. reits, 
J 1. Right, 2. Narrow, boT [this Id be written 
rait, r . Stretched out in len 
STRAISHT,, futft. en, Fr 5 A you preſſure, a difficulty, di- 
ſtreſs. 2. Extreme want. 3. . 5 ſnut 
5 paſſage owt of one 


—— It nen. 22 Straights 
ibraltar 
STRrA1cnT, adv. [ſtracks Du. and Ger. of ſlæclice, Sax. ] preſently, 
immediately, by and 
"= — -ax TEN [from fraight] to make ſtraight, to reduce from be- 
crooking. 
— a ſort of narrow cloth. 
STRrarcuTxEss [prob. 2 — Du. or ſtracneſſe, Sax.] difficulty, 


extreme want, — 
To 7 Ne * — Lat. 0 Lat. or effraindre, Pr.] 1. 


= np E em. vehemently. 2. To ſtretch 
23 A 1701 „ A part or ſediment, | 
preſſing, ſqueezin bag and cloth, 4. To Drain throu 
a fave. $A7=L embrace. 6. To put to its utmoſt 


* 8. To force, to conſtrian, to 


ey, A fra of e, Hayward. 
or track of a deer 9: [With ſurgeons] a violent 
IRE) =) a fil 
TRAINER a filtrating | | 
STRAIT [ftrac, Sax. etroit, Fr.] 1 ne without bendings 
2. Narrow, cloſe, not wide. 3. Cloſe, intimate. 
—— architecture] uſed by bricklayers, half, 
STRAT [in a term 
* than half, a tile in breadth and the whole They 
are commonly uſed at the ends, W other 
courſe, to cauſe the tiles to break joint, as they call it; that is, the 
joints of one courſe may not anſwer exactly to the joint N 
courſe, either above or below it. | 
To STar'Ten [rendre a [ftroit, Fr.] 1. To make ftrait without bend- 
ings. 2. To preſs hard. 3. To contract, to confine. 4. To diſtreſs, 
lex. 
wy >" narrowly, ſtrictly, rigorouſly. 
STRA1'TNESS [fracnefle, Sax. 1. Direfinel, beir 


without bend- 


ing or turning. 2. Strictneſs, rigour. 3. Diſtreſs 4. Want, 
Srüarrwar [etroitement, Er. ſtracs, Sax. ſtrachs, Du. and Ger. ] i im- 
mediately, tly, forth with. 


STraxe [ſtrecke, Du. and L. Ger. firich, H. Ger. ] 1. The iron with 
which carriage wheels are bound. 2. [With ſhipwrights] a ſcam be- 
tween two planks. 

To Heel @ STeaxs [ſea term] a ſhip is ſaid fo to do, when ſhe in- 
clines or — ES: the quantity of a whole 


s breadth. 
STR a'xeD [of fircke, Du.] having ſtrakes or lines. 
STR amo'x1a, Lat. the apple of Peru, or thorn apple. 


ST&AnDd (itrand, Sax. firand, Su. and Ger. ſtrand, Du.] a hi 
or bank of the fea, orof a river; whence the fireet, 
river, in the city of London is called the Strand. 

STz ans [with ſailors] the twilt of a rope. 


ſhore 
near the 


STRAND 


= 


. 


Sraaxb Runner, a bird about the ſize of a lark, with a ſquare bill 
ſomething like à raſp, that runs on the rocks of Spitherg, and feeds on 
worms. | 

To Srxaxp [piranban, Sax. ſtranden, Du. and Ger.) to run a ſhip 
on ſhore, or on the banks. 

ST&a'xpeo [of otrand, Sax. a bank of the ſea, c.] is when a ſhip, 
either by tempett or ill tcerage, is run aground and periſhes. 

Sraaxce [errange, Fr. ftrarcers, It. rde, Sp. g. d. of extranens, 
Lat. foreign] 1. Unuſual, uacommon, wonderful. 2. Foreign, of an- 


other country. 3. Odd, irregular, not according to the common way. Ger 


Unknown, new. 5. Uncommonly good or bad. At this „r 
— Tillotſon. 6. Unacquainted. Look range ns 2 
con. 

STRANGE, inter;etiioan, an expreſſion of wonder. 

To STRANGE {from the noun} to wonder, to be aſtoniſhed. 

STaa'nceLY [from ffrange] 1. Wonderfully. 2. With ſome rela- 
tion to foreigners. 

STRA'SNGENESS {of etrange, Fr.] unuſualneſs, uncommonneſs. 

STRANGER pon etranger, Fr. ftraniero, It. range ro, Sp. 
efirangeiro, Port.] 1. An unknown perſon, one with whom a perſon has 
no acquaintance, or one of another nation, country, Sc. 2. A guelty 


not a domeſtic, 3+ ſin law] _ Ny 07 Yong to an act, 6 


as a to aj „i one to whom it does not belong. 
To STa'xGLE [ ftrangalare, Lat. and It. etrangier, Fr.] 1. To choke, 
to ſtrangle, to ſtop the breath. 2. To ſupprela. | 
STRAncLE Feed, a kind of herb. 
STaa'xcitr [from ffrang/r] one that 


STra'xGLEs {in horſes] a when they void thick humour at 


— STRANGULATION {from firangle] ſuffocation, the act of ſtrang- 


ed drop by wy that with pain, and a continual inclination to 
make water. Galen (in his comment on Apr. 48, 44. 7.) makes 
the rayyupe to be a ſimple urin fiiliicidium, and the dy;juria to be a 
miQtion attended <uith pain, or at leaſt with ſome difficulty accompany - 
ing the operation of the bladder. 
TRxAe [prob. of firippcn, Du. to ſcourge} 1. A thong of leather. 2. 
[In a ſhip] 1s a rope which is ſpliced out any block, and made with 
an eye, to faſten it any where upon occakon. 3. [With ſurgeons] a 
fart of band, uſually made of TY wool, leather, We. to ſtretch out 
members in the ſetting of broken or diqointed bones; or for binding 
| patients, when it is necdful to confine them, for the more ſecure per- 
tormance of a painſul operation. 
To STRar, to beat with a ſtrap. 2 
| STrzara'po { firappata, It.] a fort of military puniſhment, wherein, 
the criminal's hands being tied behind him, he is hoiſted up with a 
to the top of a long piece of wood, and let fall again almoſt to the 


| — ſo that his arms are diſlocated by the weight of his body in the 


STa'xePIxG, huge, luſty, bouncing ; as, a ſtrapping laſs. J 
Srra'ra [in natural 8 the ſeveral beds or layers of different 
matter, whereof the body of the earth is compoied, they laying over 
————ů—— — | 
STrRA'TaGEM [ ffratageme, Fr. ftratagemma, It. etratagema, Sp. ftra- 
a_— rearaynmpa, Gr. ] a politic device or ſubtle — — 
in war 
——— [of 5garS,, an army, age, number, and 
Gr. to meaſure; the art of drawing up an army, or any part of 
it, in any given geometrrical figure, and of expreſſing the number of 
men contained in ſuch a figure, as they ſtand in array, eicher near at 
hand or at a diſtance. : | | 
STrAT1Fica'r10N [with chemiſts] an arrangement of different mat- 
ters, bed upon bed, or one layer upon another, in a crucible, in order 
to calcine a metal, &c. | 


To STra'TIEY Gold and Cement [with reſiners] is to lay a bed of ce- 
ment, and then a plate of gold, and then another of cement, and fo on, 


till the crucible is tilled. | 
Sraarocaser [of ggaro., an army, and x2xrS-, Gr. power, do- 
minion] military government, or a kingdom governed by an army, or 


Kras vun, Lat. a bed, a layer. | 
To Sraarv'uisATE [ ftratuminare, L. at.] to pave. | 


| SrraTUM ſuper firatum, Lat. layer upon layer, row upon row, one 


row over another. 
STraw [ytreap, Sax. ſtra, Su. ftroy, Du. ſtrah, Ger.] 1. The ſtalk 
of corn. 2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 

Sraaw [a military word] a word of command, uſed to diſmiſs the 
ſoldiery, when they have ed their arms, fo as they may return to 
them again, upon the firſt firing a gun or beat of drum. 

STRra'w-zerety [ptneap-benian, Sax. ] a ſummer fruit well known. 

Sraaw. lait, made or built with ſtraw. Milton. 

STrxaw-coloured [of firaw and colcur} of a light yellow colour. 

 Srraw Werm, an inſect, bred in ſtraw. | 

STza'wy [ptnepene, Sax. ] full of, or ſtrewed with ſtraw. 


To Sraar [of tre, Sax. a way, or of ftraviare, It. g. extra viam 


ire, Lat. or per of ſtroxen. Du. ſtreuen, Ger. to ſtrew or ſpread 
abroad] 1. To wander or ſtraggle out of the way. 2. To err, to de- 
viate from the right. 5 | 

Sraav, ſubſt. a beaſt that wanders out from its paſture, Oc. | 

Sratax [pquce, Sax. ftreeck, Du. ſtrich, Ger. ] a line or track that 
any thing leaves behind it. | | | 

To Sragax [ ftricciare, It. ſtricken, Du. ſtrrichen, Ger.) 1. To make 

lines, or marks. 2. To ſtretch: obſolete. | ; 

Srakax v [from ftreaf] ſtriped, variegated wich colours. 5 

To Srazau [ptreamian, Sax. ftroomen, Du. ſtrohmen, Ger. ] 1. To 
run in a ſtream. 2. To iſſue forth with continuance. 

STREAM [pepeam, Sax. firom, Su. firoom, Du. ftrobm, Ger.) 1. A 
ing water, the current or courſe of a river. 2. Any thing forcible 


and continued. | 
Satan Anchor [with failors] a ſmall anchor made faſt to a ſtream- 
cable, for a ſhip to ride by in a gentle fiream. . 
Sratau Works [in the tin mines] certain works whereby the mines 
follow the veins of metal, by cutting trenches. 
It is hard Uriving againſt the STREAM, 
Lat. D:#+ile off contra torrentem niti. 


8 T R 


. II. Salta, fugnat in allt enſis ire natator au. 

And it is very often prudent not to attempt it. We tay, to the tan 
Purpoſe, Jt is hard to kick againſt rhe pricks. 

 STREA'meR [of a ſhip] a flag, a pendant. 

STREA'MISG [in heraldry] a term uſed to e a ſtzeam of light 
from a comet or blazing ſtar, vulgarly called the bears. 

. STaza'xr [from fream] 1. Abounding in running water. 2. Flc» 
ing. with a => 

TREET re, or renate, Sax. firecdc, Dan. ftraer, Du. and L.. 
- Uradle, HI. Ger. prob. of frata, Lat. fc. via] 1. A way, properly 
a paved way between two rows of houſes. 2. bially, a public 


3 lin Cholington in Suſſex] the ſum of two ſhil- 
0 yrs y every tenant to the lord, for his going out and returning 


Srazer-IWalker, a common 2 

TRE'NZ [with the Romans] preſents made out of reſpect on New- 

Year's-Day ; and as a happy augury for the enſuing year. : 

1 Irrnenzö, of prnang, Sax.] 1. Might, force of the 

— 2. Power of endurance, firmneſs. 3. Vigour of any kind. 4. 
er of the mind, force of the mental faculty. 5. Potency of liquors. 


. maintenance of er. 7. Armamen ce - | 
8 — fre „ 
9 


To STRENGTHEN, werb 4. [of an 8 
my 2. To confirm, to eliablſ 8 
tion. 


To STRENGTHEN, werb nent. to grow ſtrong. | 


8 
STRE'NGTHENER [from 6) 1. That which gives ſtrength, that 
28 — 2. [In — 1 medicines as inc: eaſe the firmneſs of 


2. Wanting potency, weak ; uſed of liquors. 


. STRE'X vous [ firenms, Lat.] 1. Stout, valiant, ative, vigorous. > 
Zealous, _—_ pon. opts. math 


with 


STRENUO'SITY, Or STRE'NUOUSNESS [ firenzefites, Lat.] vipourned., | 


earneſtneſs, laboriouſneſ;. 
— [ freperus, Lat.] noiſy, jarring, hoarſe. 
STRESS e, Sax. violence] 1. Ihe main point of an affair. 2 
am foulnels of weather. 3. Violence, force, cither acting vr tut- 
STRETCH [from the verb] 1. Extenſion, reach. 2. Effor:, ftrog- 
gle. 3. Utmoſt extent of meaning. 4. Utmoſt reach of power. 
To Sratgren [of ptnecan, Sax. Qreccker, Dan. firachia, Su. ürechen, 
Du. and Ger.] 1. To reach out, to draw into a length. 2. To make 


a matter more than it is. 3. To expand, to diſplay. 4. To {tan to 


the utmoſt. 5. Lo make tenſe. 

To STRETCH, verb nent. 1. To be extended. 2. To ſally bevond 
the truth. WE 

STRE'TCUER. 1. Any thing uſed for extenſion. 2. A wooden ſtave 
3 the coy ſet their ſcet againſt. 

o STREW tan, Sax. Gta, Su. (royen, Du. Qrcuen, Ger.] 1. 

To ſcatter —— 2. To ſcatter looſely. __ 

Sri [in ancien: architecture] the liſts, fillets, or rays, which ſe- 
parate the ſtriges or flutings of columns. | 

Sratæ [in natural hiſtory] the ſmall holiows ar channels in the ſhel!; 
of cockles, ſcollops, &c. 


ST&YATED. 1. Formed in ſtriæ. 2. [With architects] chamſered. 


channelled; as cockles, ſcollops, and other ſhell fiſhes are. 


Srararuxk [from ftrie, Lat.] diſpoſition of ſtriæ. | 7? 


, 


STRI'CKEL, or STRICKLE [of pxrican, Sax. to ſtrike} a piece of 
even wood to ſtrike off the over meaſure of corn. 

STR1I'cxEn [zeſgriced, Sax.) 1. Beaten, ſmitten. 2. Advanced; 
as, ſtricken in years. 1 | 

STRICT | ftretto, It. eftrecho, Sp. firiftus, Lat.] 1. Cloſe, ex . 
five, 2 2. A * 12 3. Contined, not 1 
Cloſe, tight. 5. Tenſe, not relaxed. Do 


Srxrerrx [from fri] 1. Exactly, with rigorous accuracy. 2. 


Rigorouſly, ſeverely, without indulgence. 3. Cloſely, with tenſe- 


Srarerxkss [of ftrifzs, Lat.] 1. Exactneſe, W de | 
„ 9 9 mover. 2p 


STR1'cTIVE { ftridivons, Lat.] gathered or cropped with the hand. * 
ST&1'CTuRE [ ftriffara, Lat. a ſpark] 1. A Rroke, a touch. 2. 
Contraction, cloture by contraction. 3. A {light touch upon a ſubject, 


not a ſet diicourſe. 


To Sraibx, pret. I Hrode or firid, part. paſſ. ſtriiden [of ꝓtridan, 
Sax. ] 1. To ſtep wide. 2. To beltride or lay a leg — horſe. 3. 


To ſtand with the legs far aſunder. 

STz1ibe [firzde, and ſtrive, Sax.] a wide ſtep. 

STR1'bexT [ ftridens, Lat.] gnaſhing, or making a craſhing noiſe 
with the teeth. 
_ Srr1'puLovs [ ftrid/us, Lat.] yy — {c:eaking. 

Srx1DULOUSNEss [of Hridulus, Lat.] ſcreakingneſs. 

Srairs [eftrif, O. Fr.] 1. Contention, endeavour. 2. Contratt. 
oppoſition of nature or appearance. | | 

ST&1'FEFuL [of ſtrife and fall} contentious, diſcordant. 

STR1FT, a violent ſtrupgle ; as, a frift of nature, when combating 
a diſeaſe ;” or, if applied to the mind, a frift of ſoul, of pailion», 
Sc.“ The etymology of the word is analogous to that of many other> ; 
ſuch as rift, thrift, Hriſt, cleft, &c. all noun ſubſtantives formed out vt 
the reſpective verbs to which they belong. 5 

STzi'Ges {in architecture] are the Follow channels in the ſhaft of a 
column, called by our workmen flutings and grooves. | 

To STR1Ke, pret. I firuck or ftrook, part. paſſ. Hufen or firicken 
[ftrican, Sax. firycken, Du. fireicken, Ger.] 1. Io beat or hit. 2. To 
affect or make an impreſſion on the mind. 3. To make even meaſure 
with a ſtrickel. 4. To notify by the ſound of a hammer or a bell. 5. 
To alarm, to put into motion. Nice works oi art grite and ſurprize us. 
Atterbury. 6. To ftirike the flag [ſea term] to let down the tlag. 

To ride a maſt [ſea term] is to take it down. | 8. 7 2 firike fai! [ſez 
term] to lower, or let down the fail. 9. To ſtrike amen into the build 
ſea term] is to lower any thing into the hold by tackles ot zope 14. 
To firike a bargain ; to conclude a * * 

11 | xe 


+ To anima, to fix in relo- 


1  STRE*NGTHI.ESS [from flremgeb) 1. W ting ſtren i 2 
ra'xcuRY [reayruen, Gr.] a ſtoppage of urine, when it is void - ſtrengih n 7 gth, deprived of 


STRENUOUSLY [from ſirenuous] t. Vigorouſly, actively. 2. Zealoully, | 
ardour. 


STR 


Sratex, a firike for meaſuring of corn; alſo a meaſure containing 
four buſhels. 
STRIXE of Flax, as much as is heckled at one handful. 
STr1'kinG [of —— Gr Beating, hitting, &c. 2. Making 
an impreifion upon the mind or ſenſes. ; 
ST&ixixc: Wheel [of a clock] is the ſame that ſome call pin-wheel, 
on account of the pins that are ſet round the rim of it. In clocks 
that go eight days, the ſccond wheel is the friking-wheel, or pin · wheel; 
and, in thoſe that go ſixteen days, the firſt, or great wheel, is commonly 
the ſtriking _ _—_ ] is the lee = OM 
ST&1x1xG Sail [a fea phraſe] is letting down or lowering 
top-tails ; ſo that, when one ſhip ſtrikes to another in this manner, it is 
a compliment of reſpett and ſubmiſſion, or a token of yielding in an en- 


gement. F 
STzrx1xc [with ſailors] is when a ſhip, coming upon ſhoal water, 


beats upon the he king 2 8 
Strato [1n the 's court blood is drawn ; Þ 
* — in 
„while the courts of 


ment whereof is, that the criminal ſhall have his right hand 
a ſolemn manner; for ſtriking in Weſtminſter- 

+ > the puniſhment is impriſonment for life, and forfeiture 
of eſtate. 

\« rope, ng 1 of fog in: bind) . dong, ted, 
a ro nga, It. | L to 1. Any , 
lee. ee, oe with. 2. A thread on which things are filed. 3. Any 
ſer of things filed on a line. 4. A ſmall fibre, a nerve, a tendon. 5. 
The nerve of a bow, the cord of a muſical inſtrument. 

lhe has tws raises to his bow, 

That is, he is well provided for ; if one buſineſs fail him, he has ano- 
ther in reſerve, Lat. Dzabus anchoris nititur, He is doubly moor'd. 
Gr. Em: Jen copew. The French fay as we; 1 a deux cordes a fon arc. 
The It. Nawiger per piu venti. | : 

To STzinG [of Sax.] 1. To draw upon a thread or ſtring. 
2. To furniſh with firings. z, To make tenſe. 4. To put ſtrings to a 
muſical inſtrument. i : | k | 

STxr'xceD [from ffring] having firings, produced by ſtrings. 

STr1'xGExT [ firingens, Lat. _ ON i 
| STrIxG-HalT [in ] a ſudden _— the hinder leg. 

STR1'NGINESS zene y, Sax. ] fulneſs of firings. 

STr1'xcGLEss [from frog} _—_— ſtrings. 

Srarwer [parengene, Sax.] full of ſtrings. | TE 

To Sratr — ireiffen, Ger.] 1. To pull off che clothes, 
Kin, hide, Sc. 2. To rob, to plunder. 


Sratr [ſtreiff, Ger.] 1. A ſmall piece of cloth, paper, &:. 2. [In 
law] ſpoil, deſtruction, &c. as, to make frip and walle. 

To rates [trepen, Du.] to variegate with lines of different co- 
lours. 

Sratr: (of ſtrepe, Du. a line or trace, or of ſtreiff, Ger.) 1. A blow 
or laſh with a whip or ſcourge, &c. 2. A ſtreak in filk, cloth, ſtuff, &c. 
3- Diſcolouration by a blow. : 

STs1'PLIxG [ Minſhew derives it of tripudi ando, Lat. leaping and dan- 
. 578 „ ven [efiriver, O. Fr. ſtriber 

o ST&I1VE, pret. h {. Ar: „O. Fr. X 
Dan. ſtreven, Da. and L. Ger. — Ge.) 1. To endeavourear- 
neſtly, to contend. 2. To combat with. 3. To vie, or contend in ex - 

STRI'veN, of to firive. See To STave. | 
 STarIx. 1. — accounted an unluckly or ill-boding 
bird. 2. A witch or hag that changes the favour or countenance of 
children, a fairy or hobgobblin. 3. {In architecture] a channel, gutter, 
or ſirake in the rebating of pillars. | 

STRO'KAL, an inſtrument uſed by glaſs-makers. 

STroxe [ſnice, Sax. ſtrecke, Du. ſtrich, Ger. 
daſh. 2. [Of ſtreich, Teut.] a blow. 
den diſeaſe or affliction. The 


5 
cil. 7. An effect ſuddenly or unexpectedly prod 
5 nk cor. 9. Power, efficacy. He has a great ftrole with 


To Srroxk [ſinacian, Sax. ſtryger, Dan. ſtryka, Su. ſtreiken, Du. 
traaen, O. and L. Ger. ſtreichen, H. Ger. to feel gently, to draw the 
hand lightly over. 1 

Srro'x1xc I ſtnacunz, Sax. ſtragkung, O. and L. Ger. ſtreichtn, H. 
Ger. ] a drawing the hand over. | | 

STro'x1iNGs of Milk, the laſt milking. 

To STROLE 705 

STRO'LLER, A ing player, 7 

bays 8 — or of . AE 
_  STROWA'T1ICS [o rpanue, Gr. to ſtrew treating o 
ſeveral ſcattered Cree "ack was that 1 collection, which 
Clemens Alexandrinus, St. Origen s , made and publiſhed un- 
der the title of Stromates; and in which he has preſerved many a branch 
of prinutide chriſtianity 3 which began to be corrupted indeed > 
but receiv d its moſt eſfectual blow (by the aſſiſtance of the ſ arm) 
in the fourth and fifth centuries. Clem. 22 Stromat. Ed. Paris, 

274. 275. As totheetymology, Clemens hi gives it, P. 475, 476. 
4 If the * would — — we have made 3 — 
apeſtelic writer, he may conſult the words Firf Cavsk, Srciks, 
_ Grace, Cotrernart, GxosTics, &c. | 

STROXG | tnenx, Sax. firing, Dan. or of ſtreng, Du. and Ger. vehe- 
ment, ri , ſevere, . of flrenuus, Lat.] 1. Of great ſtrength, 
able, luſty, ſtout. 2. Thick. 3. Powerful to the taſte or ſmell. 4. 
Fortified, defenſible. 5. Powerful, mighty. 6. Supplied with forces. 
7. Hale, healthy. 8. Acting forcibly in the — 9. Ardent, 
eager, zealous. 10. Potent, intoxicating. 11. Hard of digeſtion, co- 
gent, incluſive. Bring forth your rang reaſons. I/aiah. 12. Forcibly 
written. 

Srro'xcuanD [of ffrong and hand] force, violence. 

STRONGLY [of ſtnanzlice, Day with ſtrength, powerfully. 

STRO'NGNEss [finangnylle, Sax.] a ſtrong quality. 

STrro'ncer [finanghcon, Sax.] having more ſtrength. 

Srzo'xcesr [fnanghcoſt, Sax. ] haviug mott ſtrengch. 

S$7&0WNGU'LLION, the ; 

STo'xGcwater [of firong and rater] vinous ſpirits. | 

STeo'yHt Lsg. of gips, Gr. to turn] 1. The firſt of the 
members of 4 Greci: lyric ode or poem ; the ſecond being the antiſtro- 
phe that aniacrs to it; and the thud is the -pode, that antwers to nei - 


Lat.] 1. Given to ſtudy, bookiſh. 2. Diligent, 


STU 
2 gut nam, . ——— 
or in 5 | 
antiſtrophe pes, = sg * 
STRovDs [with ſailors] the ſeveral twiſts at the end of a cable o- 


Sraovx. See To Sratvx. 
To Sraow. See Jo Srakw. 
— 1 STRIKE. 1 

STRU'CTURE, Fr. | frattura, of ftructera, Lat.] t. An edifice, 3 
building, a fabric or pile of building. r 
— 3. [Wich rhetoricians] a diſpoſition of the of a diſcous ie. 
or the order that is to be obſerved in the framing of it. 4. With philo- 
ſophers] is the combinagion or reſult of all tho qualities or modifica- 

tions of matter in any natural body, which diſtinguiſh it from others; 
= {ame which is termed, the peculiar form or texture of ſuch a 
STRUDE, Or STRODE, a ſtock of breeding mares. 
To Steu'ccLt [of rqivyopar, Gr. according to Mer. Caſaub.] 1. To 
ſtrive earneſtly with, to wrellle. 2. To conteſt with difficulties or diftreſ;. 
 STRUGGLE. 1. An earneſt or violent ſtriving. 2. Conteſt, conten. 
tion. 3. Agony, tumultuous diſtreſs. See STzIFT. | 

STzu'ma, Lat. a ſwelling in the neck, c. the king's evil. 

STRUMa'TIC [ frumaticus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to, or aſſected 
with ſtrumous humours. + | 

STRU"MEa, Lat. [with botanifts] the herb crow-foot. 
— having iuch ſu ellings of the glands as happen in the 
ſtruma. 

STRU'MPET {ſome derive it of (trout-por, Du. a 
jakes, Sc. others of tramper, Fr. to deceive, on 
common whore, or harlot. | 

To Srxvurzr {from the noun] to debauch. 


* (ineng, Sax. a ſtring] having ftrings, or upon ſtrings. See 
o STRING, 
STRUSTED Sheep, ſheep whoſe tails have been cut of. | 
STRUT. 1. An affectation of ſtatelineſs in the walk. 2. [With car- 
penters] the brace which is framed into the ring-piece and principal raf. 
— | | 


To Srxvr [of ſtrotren, O. and L. Ger. strotzen, H. Ger.] 1. To 
walk after a ſtately, haughty manner. 2. To ſwell, to b 

STRUTHIOCA'MELUs [rpeSroxaprade, Gr.] the oltrich, a large foul, 
which will digeſt iron. Pliny. | 

STRUTHIO MELA [5;u9noune, Gr.] a fort of quince. 

STus [{ybbe, Sax. ſtubbe, Su.] 1. A tramp, or piece of the ſtock of 
a tree. 2. A log, a block. 3. A nail with the point broken of 

To STus {from the noun] to force up, to extirpate. 

STUBBED ſasbde, Sax.] ſhort, well-ſet. 

STu'sBEDNEss, the ſtate of being ſhort and thick. = 


——— in agriculture] the pulling or eradicating ſhrubs, broom, 
Fc. out . 
— Fr. ſtoppel, Du. and Ger. fenppia, It. fipnla, 


I ſtraw 
, a gels fed in the ftabble, an autumn gooſe. 
5. 4. of being ſtout- born, as ſome think; but Mer. Ca- 


STUBBLE 
3 of Gr. firm 
. derives it of g,; Gr. firm] 1. Obſtinate, inflexible. 2. Stiff, 
not pliable. 3. Hardy, firm, harſh, rough, | 
STU"'BBORNNESS, „Ee. | 
STu'BBY (from fab] ſhort and thick, ſhort and ſtrong. | 
STvu'cco, It. a compoſition of lime and marble powdered very fine, 
uſed in making figures and other ornamencs of | 
Sr vex, the pret. and part. pal. of to fick. See ToSTicx. | 
STup. 1. [Stood, Sax. ſtutercy, of ſtute, Ger. a mare} a ftock of 
_ ing mares. 2. [ Stud, Sax.] a ſort of button, or a round-headed = 
or 


To STvup, to ſet or adorn any thing with ſtuds. | | 
STU'DDING-SALLS [a — ts of canvas extended in a fair 
( main; ſail, and boomed out with 2 


STu'vexT [ fadens, Lat. ſtudying, an etudiant, Fr. efudidnte, Sp. - 
hu, k.} ene whe Gallce any an ar Genes, cy at a ke 


STu'vizp [from fudy] 1. Learned, verſed in any þ.. ing 

any —4— i jo] obſolete. * =_ —_ 
STu'pier [from fudy] one who ſtudies. 
STU'pious [ fudreux, Fr. fludioſo, It. rfndicſo, Sp 


dung-pot or common 
account of jilting] = 


friends. Tickel. 3. Auen — —— 
new 2 tive to, 3. : 
Ts. Ty CS ND App = 
TU'DIOUSLY 1. Con wely, wi 
carion to literature : 2. Baar. — ively. * 
* [of fudioſus, Lat. fludieux, Fr.] devotedneſs or pro- 
ty to 
To Srtu'py [ fudere, Lat. &tadier, Fr. fludiare, It. nr, Sp. and 
Port.] 1. To apply the mind to, to contrive, to endeavour. 2. T4 ban 


by application a "A 
82 y egy 2 


ap L 
"Srv'vy [of flndium, Lat. etuds, Fr. 


I of mind to learn or to 


deſire of. 3. A cloſer to ſtudy in, a library. 4. Any particular kind 


of þ | 
Srurr [yſtof, Brit. etoffe, Fr.] 1. Matter. 2. A fort of thin cloth 
made of wool or other matter. 3. Furniture, goods 4. Eſſence, ele- 
mental part. 5. Any mixture or medicine. 6. Matter or thing; in 
contempt. Such fff as madmen and brain not. Shakeſpeare. 
STu'rrixG [g.d. with fuff, i. e. matter] filling. 
To Srurr b. of cue, Gr. as Mer. C 
ther of ſtoffeeren, Du. or ſtopfen, H. Ger. to fill or ſtop 
or fill. 2. To form by ſtuffing. | 
STUKE. See STUCCO. 
STULM, a ſhaft to draw water out of a mine. 
L 
ing, or it is the pure wine rom i y 
it into clean tn ſtrongly ſcented, i. 2 matched ; by 
which means it becomes as clear, or clearer than other wine, preſerving 
prey om. Rig et, CONE tation of them. 2. Wine revived by a 


new 
To STuw [ſtommen, Du. ſummen, Ger.] to ingredients into 
wine — — * = 
o 


or ra- 
] 1. To cram 


8 T V 
To Sru unt [g. d. to tumble, of tumer, Dan. fember, Fr. or um- 
iran, Sax. to or dance] 1. To be like to fall. 2. To lip, to err, 
to blunder. 3. To ftrike againſt by chance. 
STUMBLE [from the verb] 1. A trip in walking. 2. A blunder, a 


failure. | 
STu'uBLER * one that ſtumbles. 
STU"MBLING-BLOCK, of ſtumbling, cauſe of error, cauſe of of- 


"= a | Horſe that never STUmBLEs. 

| : Henn equus gui nunguam ceſpitat. 
The meaning of this proverb is, n 
ſooner or later, he may ſtumble. Humanum eff errare. Even the great 
Homer could not be exempt. Y cy tonus dormitat Homerus, lay 
the Latins. The Fr. ſay as we; Bon chewal gut ne broache juumais. 
STU'MMED [ſpoken of wine] — 


Sruur [ſtump, Dan. and Ger. ] a broken piece of d. 
of the ([ = _ ] a piece of a tree ſanding out 
To Sruur [ſtumper, Dan. ſtumpa, Su.] 1. To cut off a ſtump. 2. 
To or boaſt. 


—.— from fump] full of ſtumps, hard, ſtiff, ſtrong. 
To Srux [etexner, Fr. or xeſcun, Sax. a noiſe, ſtumps, Su.] to ren- 
der ſtupid or hard of hearing, by a blow or noiſc. ; 
 STvRs, the of to fling. See To Srixc. 

To Srunr [g. 4. to flint] to hinder in growth. 
STuyz [ fupa, Lat.] Sc. dipped in warm medicaments, and 


"__ to a hurt or ſore. 

| o STuyt [from the noun] to foment, to dreſs with ſtupes. 
STUPEFA'CT10Nn [ flufefazione, It] 1. Inſenſibility, ſtupidneſs. 2. 

y or aſtoni | ; 

12388 or STU'PEFYix6 [ flupefiante, O. Fr. fupefacio, 
' STurera'cTivexEss (of ſupefacio, Lat.] a ſtupifying quality. 
STu'PEFiERs, ſtupifying medicines, the fame as zarcotici. 
STUPE ND1OUs [Af ende, It. of finfere, Lat.) prodigious, wonderful, 


 STUPE NDIOVSLY, in a manner prodigious. | 
STUPE NDIOUSNESS [of fapendic/ns, Lat.] aſtoniſhingneſs. 
Sr rio e Fr. fupidb, It. eflupid:, Sp. fm Lat.] 
Blockiſh, dull, ſenſeleſs. 2. Performed without (kill or genius. 
tan, Lat. fate, Fr. flupidita, It.] ſtupidneſs. 
fiapid] dully, without apprehenſion or genius. 
[ fupifier, O. Fr. 105 fare, It. of upifcure, Lat.] 1. 


STuei'virY 
STu'eibLY [ 
To Sru'eiry 


To make or render ſtupid, dull or {calcleſs. 2. To benamb. 3. To 
—— a Ampore, I.] of 

STu'eor, Lat. „O. Fr. ,Tt.] 1. State of bein 5 

fied, aſtoniſhment. 2. A numbneſs occaſioned by any 3 you 


dage, which ſtops the motion of the blood and nervous fluids, or by a 
decay of the nerves, as in the palſy. 
To SruraarE [ fiuprare, It. and Lat.] toraviſh a woman. 


STUPRA'T1O0N { fapro, Lat.] raviſhing or deflowring a woman, com- 
— a rape. ls 8 OP 
TU'RDILY flerdy] ſtoutly, hardily, re „ obſtinaccly. 

STu'rpixEss. 1. Luſtineſs. 2. Reſoluteneſs N , 
Sru'nor corpulent, Mer. Caſaub. or rather of torr, 


of rige, Gr. 
Teut. N 1. Strong, » bold, reſo- 
1 — wo ro eftourgion og ] 3 7 
TU RGION 7 on, Fr. | lat 
STurK Ane, Sax. ] a young ox or heifer. | 
To Stu'TTEx [ dutzen, Teut.] to ſpeak haſtily and brokenly, to he- 
to ſtammer 


STu'TTERER from fatter] one that heſitates in his ſpeech, a ſtam- 


merer. | 
Sr [rerge, Sax. ſlig, Dan] 1. A hovel for a hog. 2. [Mer. Ca- 
hd eres Sm Gr ar we ona ang, WL rt 
2 FER 


TY'GIANn [Stygizs, of fiyx, Lat.] 1. Of or ng » river 
Styx, which the ign to be the river of hell. 2. nal, hel- 
liſh. And Seygiax diſcord fled. Od: on Sculpture. 

STYc1an Liquors [inchemiltry] acid ſpirits, fo called from their ef- 
: in deſtroying or diſſolving mixt bodies. 
Reg [/yle, Fr. file, It. effalo, Sp. fiylus, Lat. cis-, Gr.] See 
ILE. | 
STY'LET, or STYLE'TTo, alittle dangerous poniard, which is hid in 
the hand, and chiefly uſed in treacherous aſſaſſinations. 


STY'LiTEs [fo called of Simon Srylite, a famous anchorite in the fifth 


century, who firſt took up his abode on a column 2 cubits high, then on 
« ſecond of 12 cubits, then on a third of 26 cubits, and at laſt on one 
of 36 cubits, where he lived ſeveral years] a kind of ſolitaries, who ſpent 
their lives on the tops of columns, to be the better diſpoſed for medita- 


tion. 

The reader wilhſind a more correct deſcription of theſe and the like u- 
tions ices, in Bowers hi : Bur if he deſires to trace them 

up to their true ſource, he may conſult the words CxEED, Bravxpeun, 

IconoLaTER, Homoustans, &c. | | 

STYLOBA'TA [run, Gr.] the pedeſtal of a column or pillar, the 
baſe on which it ſtands. 

STYLOCERATOHY'O1DES [of rva®, 2 pillar or pencil, za; a horn, 
and ved, Gr.] certain muſcles of the os hyoides, which draw the 
tongue and larynx upwards, and alſo the jaws in deglutition or the act of 
ſwallowing. 

„ [of 5va®,, a pillar or pencil, xo. a 
cartilage, and voudes, Gr. the bone hyoides] a muſcle of the os hyoides 
ariſing from the ſtyloid proceſs, and is inſerted into the cartilaginous ap- 

pendix of the os hyoides. See Hroives. 

SryLocLo'ssum [of rraS-, a pillar or pencil, and 5Aooa, Gr. the 

tongue] that pair of muſcles which lift up the tongue ; they take their 
riſe from the os ſtyliforme, and are implanted about the middle of the 


proceſſes of bones, 


18 SUB 


STYLOPHARY"38G05 ſof road, and @2eryt. Gr.] a pair of maicle: 
Which dilate the gullet, 1 draw the en — E 

STY'MMA [roppa, of gro, Gr. to conſtringe] a thick com poſition. 
that is of a binding quality ; the groſs or thick matter of any cintment ; 
alſo the thick maſs that remains after the ſiceping of herbs, Dower 5. S. 
and preſſing out the oil. 

STY'PTic [ fypticus, Lat. cervin, Gr.] that i; of a binding quality 
or nature. Sce STIPTIC and 81 Y MMA. 
. STY'yTICNEss [Hticus, Lat. of reve, Cr. ] an allcingent or bind- 
ing quality. : | 

Sua's1BLE { ſuaſibilis, Lat.] that may be pei ſuaded. 

Suat, Lat. perſuaſion. 

— —_— nature. | 

UA IVESESS [of ſaaſoriur, Lat.] aptneſs to perſuade. 

= aSoRY [ 7 4 — to —4 uy 

Ua vITY Lait, O. Fr. ſoavita, It. /aavi:i:t, Sp. of f. , 

__ pan, pleaſantneſs. 4 ** F s | 

SUB, Lat. is an infeparable prepoſitio as a pref.xun in compo- 
ſation, ſignifyin - mm * 25 

— cv 1 7 ; po 2 Lat.] ſour ina 

UBA CRID (of. /a and acrid] ſharp and pungent in a {mall degree. 

To Svya'cr [ /aba&ns, mY to Si ubdue. 

SuBa'cT10Nn. 1. A kneading or working two bodies together. 2. A 
vringing under or ſubduing. 3. [In pharmacy] the working or ſof:en - 


> aſters. Ep 
o [/ubagitare, Lat.) 1. To ſollicit. 2. To have to | 


{mall degree. 


— 
do with a woman. | 
SuBaLa'r1s [of ſub, under, and ala, Lat. a wing, or an armpit] a 
vein, ſo called from its fituation. | | | 
— [/abalbidzs, Lat. a) Fes | EE 
UBA'LPIXE [ ſab, under, and Altes, Lat.] that lives or grows under 
the mountains, — the Al | | 


SUB-AL MONXER, 2 

Suna'LTEAX [ ſubalterne, Fr. ſubalterne, It. ſabalteruo, Sp. of ſebalter- 
aus, Lat.] that ſucceeds by turns, that is appointed or placed under ano- 

SuBA'LTERYN Propoſitions [with logicians} are ſuch as differ only ii. 
quantity, and agree in quality. ES | 

SuBa"LTERxs, inferior judges or officers, thoſe who diſcharge their 
poſts under the command and direQion of another. 

SUBALTE'RNATE [of ſubalternus, Lat.] ſucceeding by turns. 

SUBALTE'RNATELY, ſucceſſively. | | 

SUBASTRI'NGESNT [of ſab and aftringent] ſomething aſtringent, or but 
a little aſtringent. See Susac. 

SUB-BM"GADIER, Or SUB-LIEUTE/NANT, Ec. are under-officcrs in an 
army, appointed for the caſe of thoſe over them of the ſame name. 

Sun- ois, Fr. [in old records] under-wood. | 

SUBCARTILA'GINEOUS [ ſubcartilagineus, Lat.] under the griflle;. | 

SUBCARTILA'GINEUM 2 . upper cartilage of the belly, 
under the cartilages of the cheſt ; the ſame as hondria. | 

SUBCEL E'sT1aL [of /ub and cel-ſlial] placed beneath the heaven? 

SURCHA'NTER [| ſuccentor, Lat.] the deputy of the precentor of a ca- 


| ther; as, © his ſubalterx, i. e. his under-agents.” 


SuBCLa'vian [in anatomy] a term applied to any thing under the 
armpit or ſhoulder, whether artery, muſcle, nerve or vein. | 
SUBCLAVIAN Ver [in anatomy] a branch of the vena cava, which 
runs under the neck bone. | 
SUBCLAVIan Yeffels [in anatomy] the arteries and voins that paſs un- 
der the clavicles. | | 
SUBCLavi'cuLar Vein [with anatomiſts] a branch of the vena cava 
or hollow vein, which runs under the neck bone. | 
SugcLa'vivs [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from the lower fide of 
the clavicula, near the acronium, and deſcend: obliquely to be inſerted 
into the upper part of the firſt rib, near the ſternum. 
. IIs, by way of conſequence from a former con- 
uence. 
SUBCONSTELLA'T1ON [with aſtronomers} a leſſer conſtellation. | 
Supco'xTRARY Propofitions [with logicians] are ſuch as agree in 
quantity and differ in quality ; as, /ome man is a creature; ſeme man is 
not @ creature. : 
| SuncoxTRARY Poſition [in geometry] is when two ſimilar triangles 
are ſo placed, as to have one common angle at the vertex. d 
SUBCUTA'NEOUS [ ſubeutanecus, Lat.] lying under the ſkin. 
Svccura'xEeousNEss ¶ al entaneus, Lat.] the lying under the ſkin. 
SuncuraxEus [in anatomy] a branch of the baſilic vein, that runs 
towards the inward condyle or joint of the arm, and ſpreads itſelf into the 
ramus anterior and poſterior. | | 8 
SUBDEA'CoN, an under deacon. 
SuppEa'coxsnte, the office of an under deacon. 
Suevta'r, a dignified clergyman next to a dean. 5 
Suspecu'PiE Proportion {in the mathematics] is the reverſe of decn- 
ple proportion. ; 
To SuppEe'LEGATE [ fubdeleguer, Fr. fubdelegar, Sp. of ſubdelegare, 
Lat.] to ſubilitute or appoint another to act under one's ſelf. 
SUBDE'LEGATE, adj. and /ubſt. ¶ ſubdelegus, Fr. ſubdelegado, Sp. of ſu+t- 


| delegatus, Lat.] appointed under another. 


UBDELEGATE Judge, a judge appointed under another. 
SUBDELEGA'T10N, appointment under another. 1 
SurDtx150'r1Us {of ab and deriſor, Lat.] ſcoffing or ridiculing v 
tenderneſs and delicacy. ; . 

SuspiT1'TIOus [ fubdititizs, Lat.] that is put in the ftead or place ct 
another ; that is not what it 15 to be; foiſted in, forged. 

To Suspivi'oe [of ſub ml Sai It. and Lat.] is to divide the 
parts of any thing that has already been divided. | 

Sunbivi'nk forgo Lat.] that which is divine, but 
rior ee, as A 6 „Sr. "7 | 

— . [/ubdiwviſione, It.] 1. The act of dividing the parts of 
a thing already divided. 2. The diflinguiſhed by a ſecond diviſion. 
3. In 2 the leſſer parcels into which a regiment is divided 
in marching, ing half the greater diviſions. 

Su'epoLous [of ſub-deleſus, Lat.] deceitful. 

To Sunpv'cT | /ubducere, Lat.] to draw 2way. EI 

Sunpu'cTion. 1. A taking privately from. 2. A ſubtrattion, an 
abatement. 

To Suspvu't | fatdere, Lat.] to bring under, to maſter, to conquer, 
to mortily. 

_ [of ſubdue] a conqueror, a tamer, 


in an infe- 


SyuBpLy PLE 


SUB 


Sunbv' ri, vr SULDUPLICATE Proporticn [in mathematics] is when 
any number or quantity is contained in another twice; thus, 3 1s ſaid to be 
the ſubduple of 6, and 6 the = of 3. 

dv' rear, Lat. [with botaniſts] the cork-tree. 

Svusrv't.cexr [ /ubſidgens, Lat.] ſhining a little. . 

Seen νõ,ꝭ ᷓ [among the * a particular way of ſelling 
eonfiſcared goods under a ſpear or pike, ſet up for that purpoſe ; a port- 
ſale or Outcry. Sec S1GNIFIER, and read figbifer. 

Seu; i'cexT [ ſubjacens, Lat.] lying under. 

To Su ire [ /ubjettz;, Lat.] 1. To put under, to reduce to ſub- 

miſſion. 2. To enſlave, to e ious. 3. To make liable, to 
make accountable. 4. To make ſubſervient. 

SU'p;icT, adj. [ ſabjet, Fr. foggetto, It. ſubjefus, Lat.) 1. Bound, 
obliged to ſome dependence. 2. Liable, apt, inclinable. 3. That on 
which any action depends; as, the /abje matter of a diſcourſe. 

SunJEcT, ſubſe. Let, Fr. ſoggetto, It. ſubjefns, Lat.] 1. One who is 
under the dominion of a ſovereign prince. 2. A matter treated of, or 
that which a ſcience is converſant Sou. 3. That in which any thing 
inheres or exiſts, 4. [In logic] one of the terms of a ion, the 
other being called the attribute. 5. [In poetry] is the matter treated of, 
the event related or ſet in a fine view, and inrich'd with ornaments. 6. 
3 oak the ſubſtance or matter to which accidents or qualities are 


 Svunze'cTION retion, Fr. exione, It. ſujecion, Sp. of ſubjeio, 
It.] 1. The being ſubject, J 22 22 
dance, ſlavery. 3. Obligation, neceſſity. | 
SuBJjE'cTIVE [bien Lat.] of or relating to the ſubject. 
 SuncrE'ss10N [of fab and ingreſſus, Lat.] ſecret entrance. 
To Svnyzor's [ ſubjangere, Lat. or of ſub and joindre, Fr. ſeggiegnere, 
It.] to join or add a thing, next to another. 


Le] i r. ſubitaneo, It. fubitineo, Sp. of ſubitancas, 
ubdue. 


4 Su'BJUGATE 
* to conquer, to 
Suszuca'T10N, a bringing under a yoke, a ſubduing, a taming. 

Sunju' cr ion, a joining underneath, the ſtate of being joined. 

Susjuxcrion [with rhetoricians] a figure, otherwiſe called /ub- 
nexion and ſubinſertion ; and by the Greeks Hype e. 

Suszu'xcTive Mead [with grammarians] a mood thus named, be- 
cauſe commonly joined to ſome other verb. 

SuBLarsa'rtaxs [of jab, under, and Japſus, Lat. the fall] thoſe who 
hold that God's decree of reprobation was not founded on his foreſight 
of men's evil condudt ; but that, conſidering all men as fallin in Adam, 
He, out of this corrupt ma/5 (for ſo they nt the human ſpecies) 
did, by an act of /owereigaty, elect ſome to happineſs ; and reprobate, 
4. e. 2 and allot the reſt (which are, by the way, the far greater part) 
to a of unavoidable perdition. Sec PeLactaxs, GnosTics, and 
DeamonisT, compared. 


_ SunLa'ysarr, of or belonging to the principles of the Sublapſa- 


rians. 
SuBLa'T10x [ /ablatio, Lat.) a lifting 
up. 


. — 8 4 of hen a bone 
an im i ing or putting out of joint, when a is 
r * 

SuBLtEUTENAxT [of fab and lientenant, holding place] an under. 
lieutenant ; an officer in regi of fuſileers, where there are no en- 
ſigns, m—_— lieutenant, and pay only as en- 
tign, but takes place of all enſigns, except thoſe of the guards. 

Sunt ic cut ux, Lat. a fort of truſs uſed in ruptures. 

SuBLI MABLE, Guang ſublimed. | 

To Svu'stIMatet [ ſublimer, Fr. ſublimare, It. ſublimar, Sp. of ſubti- 
mare, Lat.] 1. Toraiſe any volatile or light matter chemically, or by 
the means of fire, to the top of the cacurbit, or into its head. 2. To 
exalt, to heighten, to elevate. 

SU'BLIMATE 
Lat.] mercury ſu 

Corroſeue SuBLiMaTE [in chemiſtry] a ſtrong corroſive powder made 
of quickſilver, im with acids, and then ſublimated up to the 
top of the veſſel. 


Saucer SUBLIMATE [with chemiſts] the corroſive ſublimate of quick- 
ülver and reduced to a white maſs, called alſo aquila alba, and 
calnmelas. 

___ Sv'mLIMaTED [| fublimatus, Lat. ſublime, Fr. ſublimato, It. ſublimado, 
Sp.] raiſed to an height. | 

| SusLinMa't1ON, Fr. [ ſublimazione, It. of Lat.] 1. A chemical ope- 
ration of ſubliming; or when the finer and more ſubtile parts of a mixt 
body are from the maſs, and carried up in the form of a very 
f ne powder to the top of the veſſel, It diſſers not mach from diftillation, 
except that, in diſtillation, the fluid parts of bodies are raifed, but in 
or the ſolid and dry; and only ſolid ſubſtances are ſublimed. 2. Ex- 

tation. | ; 

Svzii'taTORIES, ſubliming-pots. | 

Susrt'ur, adj, { ſublimis, 3c 1. . 2. An adjeQtive, but is 
ſometimes uſed with the article the as a tive for ſublimity ; as to 
the ftile of writing we fay, ſuch a piece has much of the ſublime in it. The 
beſt ſtandard of ® this kind of writing is Homer among the ancients, 
and Milton among the moderns; and as this latter (by the way) had 
acceſs to thoſe c:pious fountains of ſublime, I mean the sacxeD WRi- 
T1NGs ; tis no wonder if, conſidering his Hrengtb of genius, we ſhould 
meet with ſome deſcriptions in his works that by far ſurpaſs all that 
Longinus, or any other critic has from Pagan antiquity—Such, 
for inſtance, is the Expedition of the som of Gov againit the a an- 
gels, with their enſuing overthrow and expulſion out of heaven; as re- 
preſented in the 6th book of Paraziſe Le, and beginning with that 


% So ſaid, Ht cer his ſceptre now id, roſe 

Ibis for the /ablime — $5 & and would the learned reader entertain 
himfelf with ſomething no leſs in proſe, he may conſult that no- 

ble x iture which Ex/cbius i 


pre us of the sCaLEe OF BEING, in 
his Praparatio Evangelic. Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 191, 192, 193. compa- 
red with what we have already cited from the ſame excellent writer, un- 
der the word MoxarcuY of the Univerſe ; and with St. Irenens Adv. 
Hrrejſes, Ed. Grabe, p. 192. * See Gron v. 
* Ax to the falſe ſteciet of ſublime, ſee Boumasr. | 

To SuBLi'ue ( fublrmer, Fr. ſublimare, Lat.] to raiſe, to refine; the 
ſame as /» /ublimate. Sublim'd with mineral fury. Milton 

$t 8i.1'>:LY, in a lofty manner. 


= 


der water, 


b. th or ſuccouring. 2. [In another 


—— Ale Sp. of ſallimatum, 


SUB 


—— Poti, veſſels uſed in ſubliming mixt bodies; called alſo 


els. 


R Lin anatomy] the name of one of the muſcles that bend. 


ER ond — Lein e the cover of - 3 
eee . 
1T10N ers in 
1 or n bee ke 44 aged — 
n. 
moon. N N 
deputy to the chief marſhal of the king's houſe, commonly — >. 2A 
tight marſhal, and has the keeping of the priſoners there. 
SUBMA'RINE, under the fea. | 


Sunur'r5tD [ /ubmerg?, Fr. of Jubmerſus, Lat.] plunged under wa- 


ter, &c. 
Surur“asion, Fr. [ mmerfione, It. of ſnbmerſis, Lat.] plunging un- 
a dipping. 1 drowning. ny ak 
To Svaw'xisrza [ ſubminiftrer, O. Fr. ſorminiſirore, It. Submini- 
frar, Sp. of ſubminiſtrare, Lat. ] to provide, furniſh, or ſupply with. 
SUBMINISTRA'T1ON, O. Fr. { fomminiſfirazione, It. Jubminiftracion, Sp. 
of — 2 Loy or . with. | 
UBM1 8510N | /cumi//ion, Fr. | It. un ibu 
_ a yielding to, relped?, — * 
Sunmtissvg [| /abmiſns, Lat.] humble, yielding. 
— hueably, 82 | | 
Supan'ss1vexes; [of ulis, Lat.] lowlineſs, humbleneſa. 
* Sus u Pony Fr. yes nn te fſottomettere, It. ſometty, 
mittere, to be ſubject, to humble one's ſelf, to yi 
or refer to another. ; ia 
SuBMU'LT1PLE Nomber er Dnantity [in arithmetic and ] is 
that which is contained in another number or tity, a certain number 
274 exactly; thus 3 is the ſubmultiple of 21, being contained in it 
7 times. 
SUBMULTIPLE Prefortion, is the reverſe of the multiple proportion 
as the ratio of 3 ® 2 is ſubmultiple. , 
UBNA'SCENT „ under, and afin, Lat. growing] ing 
: — andere. , growing or 
UBXO'R MAL zorme, Lat. a rule] a line determining the 
point of the axis in any curve where a normal or perpendicular, raiſed 
trom the point of contact of a tan 


gent to the curve, cuts the axis. 


Sur aD ar [of fab and er, Lat.) inferior, placed under 


Sp. 
wks 


- See Co-orpinaTION. 2 

o SUBORDINATE anner, Fr. fubordinare, It. ſubordinar, Sp. 
of ſuberdinare, Lat.] 11 2 — 5p 
SUBoRDINA'TION, Fr. [ fubordinazione, It. of ſubordinatio, Lat.] a 
term expreſſing the degree of ſuperiority or inferiority between 


c— and another. 8. 
UBORDINATION [in divinity] that thro' a ion in the 
C 
jected to a higher, and all without exception to the one su- 
PREME. © Who would not wonder (ſays Athenagoras) to find us 
Ray with Arheifm, who Gon the FaTurr, and 
Sox a Gad, and the Holy Spirit; ſhew withal, avror a Tw «© 
Ty wot „ xas TW o Ty Tatu i. e. their power in 
or in the vmon [meaning of the third and ſecond with 
the f;] and their &:ffinfion in Rank or CRADATION. Nor does that 
E relates to GobRnrADY [To bichoyurer prapoc] frop 
; but we do alſo affirm a multitude of angels, and miniſtring Spirits, 
which Gon the maker and builder of the univerſe, has by that word (who 
is from him) diſtributed and arr about the elements, &c.— Aibenag 
Legatio Pro Chriftianis, Ed. Colon. p. 11. 


the whole force and ſpirit of this noble paragraph, he confult the 
words Gov, Drir r, Fi Cauvsz, Moxancur of the Univerſe, and 


Orves [in divinty] compared. 


To Suso an [| /uberner, Fr. ſubernare, It. ſobornar, Sp. of ſubornare, 
To hi bearing falſe wi n 
ous defign. 2. Te A privy, and 


 SunorNa'T1ON, Fr. [ ſubornazione, It. ſoborne, 
a ſecret or underhand ing. inſtructi 


of an 100 pounds ; the penalty a 


CE" arenen 
SUB- a [i writ | 
— ſin law] ark in ſuch a caſe only whereon the com- 


mon law hath made no proviſion, ſo that the party can have no 
by the ordinary courſe of law ; alſo a writ for the ſummoning of wi 
ſes, to teſtify in other courts. 

Sun -AbnU' II Proportion [in mathematics] is the reverſe of qua- 


— {in the inns of eourt] an under. reader, who reads the 
text of the law the reader is to I apon, and aſſiſts him in the read- 


"Soans'>rion; the action of obtaining a favour from a ſuperior by 


1 or by a falſe repreſentation. 
UBREPTI'TIOUs, or SUzREPTI'TIOUS | furveptitizs, Lat.] a term 
ied to a letter, licenſe, patent, or other act, obtained 
a ſuperior, by concealing ſome truth, which, had it been known, 
would have the conceſſion or grant. 
To Su'sxocaTs. See To SurtoGATE. 
Suzrooa'T1ON, Fr. of Lat. [in the civil law} a putting another per- 
fon into the place and right of him who is the creditor 


Conventional Sunz.0caT1On [in the civil law] 8 contract whereby 3 


creditor transſers his debt, with all the appurtenances of it, to the profit 
Logs 


of a third perſon. 


SUB 


Legal $un72 0041108 {in the civil law] is that which the law makes 
ia favoar of 4 perſon, who diſcharges an antecedeut creditor, in which 
Cale Tere is a legal tranſlation ot all rights of the ancient creditor to the 

ſon of the new one. 

SuproTU vous, {in botanic writings] roundiſh. 

SunsCAPULA'RS {with anatomitts] a muicle of the arm, ſo called on 
account of its being lituated fo as to fill up the hollow part of the ſca- 
pula ; itariſes from its whole baſe in the upper and lower rib, and is in 
a ſemicircular manner inſerted to the neck of the os humcri. This is 
called infra ſcapularis, and immerſus. 

To SuBscr1'be | foujerire, Fr. /oſcrivere, or ſoltsſcrivere, It. of ſub- 
Fribere, Lat. or of /%“²·ꝛ and firiben, O. Ger. ſchryben, Du. ſchrieben, L. 
Ger. or ſchteiben, H. Ger.] to under - write, to ſet one's hand to a wri- 
ting, to conſent, to ſuum:: to. 

SUBSCRIBER, ſut/?. [to a book or any undertaking] one who contri- 
butes to the advancement of it by prznumeration, or any other engage- 


ment. 


Susscr1'eT10N [ ſou/creption, Fr. foſerizione, or fottsſ ri>inne, It. ſub- 
fſeription, Sp. of ſub/criptio, Lat.] a ſigning or ſetting one*; hand at the 
bottom of a writing. 

SuBsCR1PT10N | with divines] the figning tions relative to di- 
vinity. On what plan ſubſcriptions of bis kind, if judged neceſſary, 
are with moſt ſafety admitted, has been ſuggeſted under the word Luci- 

FERIANS; Otherwiſc there is a great danger of wiclence being offercd to 
conſcience, and much diſſimulation being introduced into the church of 
God. To illuſtrate this by one ſingle inſtance : though both the ancient 
and modern Conſubſtantialiſts could with equal ſincerity give their aſſent 
to that propoſition, which atiirms, © zhe Sor to be of one ſul/lance writh 
the Father ;” this phraſcology, as it ſtands in our language, expreſſi 
either (with the madre: ONE IN NUMBER 3” or (with the ancient Conſub- 
flantaliſts) Off 18 Kix, or SPECIES) not fo he, who thinks diffe- 
rently from both, and fears, that Sabr{liani/m will be introcuced u 
the one conſtruction, and D:theiſm [ or Tritbeiſm] on the other. * 
this foot, no doubt it was, that the old Exſebiars, when rerracting their 
Sowa to this very clauſe, addreſſed Conſlantine in the following words, 
lui, ;mperator, in ed ſuimus, uad tui metu perculti umpicrati /ub/cripſe- 
rimus, 7. e. We have acted an ungodly [or 14e10vs] part, O em- 

peror, by having ſubſcribed, 25, ar of thee, to an IurIE TY.“ Gothe- 
fred Diſſertat. in Phileſtcrg. p. 44. Sce CREED, Occumenical Councils, 
with Free and Candid Dis Vis irioss, compared. Sec alſo Euskriaxs; 
and add chere, or rather with another biſhop of the ſame name, wiz. 
Enſebins of Nicomedia; whom the former, by way of diſlinction and 
honour, calls, Tus creaT Evsrnivs.” 

SuBscRiyTion [among Bookſellers] is when the undertakers for 
| printing a large book propoſe advantages to thoſe that take ſo many 

at a certain price, and lay down part of the money before the im- 
prettion is finiſhed. 

SUB-SECT10N, a ſection a + r ſection. 1 Pe 

SuBSE'QUENT rguente, It. ſubſequente, Sp. [fequens, Lat.] fol- 
lowing — que next aſter another. 1 ] 

To Sunse'tve [ ſugferwire, Lat.] to promote, or help forward. 

Susse'rvientT | ſul ſerviens, Lat.] ſervicable, helpful. 3 

Sunsk RvIExcY, or SUBSE'RVIENTNESS [of fubſerwiens, Lat.] ſer- 
 viceableneſs, uſefulneſs. | 

Sussz kvizN TTT, ſerviceably. 
SUBSESQUIA'LTERAL Proportion [with mathematicians] is when 
any n „ line, or other quantity, contains another once with the ad- 
dition of its moiety, or half; and the number or quantity ſo contained in 
r as 6,9, 8, 
12, 20 30, Cc. | 

To * and wbfedere] to ſink or become lower. 8 

Sunsr'DbzncE | ſubſidentir, Lat.] a ſettling to the bottom, a ſettle- 
11 5 > —maky POE Lat] 4 

SuBsI1'DIARY diare, Fr. © diarius, Lat.] that is given or 
ſent to the aid 2 ce of another; helping. 5 

Su'ssIbY [ ſubſide, Fr. juffidio, It. ſubſidio, Sp. of ſulſidium, Lat.] an 
| aid, tax, or tribute, granted by the parliament to the king, on preſſing 
occaſions of the ſtate, levied either on perſons, lands, or goods, ac- 
cording to a certain rate. 

To Suss1'sr [ ſub/ifter, Fr. ſuſſiſtlere, It. ſulfiſler, Sp. of ſubſiftere, 
Lat.] to ſtand or be, to have a being, to live, to out, to con- 


tinue. 
SusstsrENcE, Fr. [ /ufifcnza, It. ſub/fencia, Sp. of ſubſiſlentia, Lat. 
being, abiding, 12 alſo 92 1 live Wool. a | 
SUBSISTEXNCE [in divinity] the fame as byp:fafis. Sce Hyrozr as15 
and SABELLIANs compared. | Ns 
SunstsrzxcE Money, half pay, given to officers for their preſent ſup- 


It. | ; 
k # ſubſiftens, Lat.] ſubſiſting; alſo ſettling to the bot- 
tom; as the ſediment of urine, by Hippocrates is called the fub/farce or 
b;poſlafis. 
| i Lat. the eaſt-wind, fo called, becauſc it ſeems to ariſe 

from 2 and was therefore reckoned the moſt parching of all 

the winds. | 
| Su'BSTANCE, Fr. Lanza, It. ſoftancia, Sp. of ſulſlancia, Lat.] 1. 
Eſſence or being. 2. Matter, reality. 3. Eſtate, goods, or wealth. 
4 The moſt material points of a diſcourſe. 5. The beſt and moſt 
nouriſhing parts of any thing. See Essense and Homoustaxs com- 


SUBSTANCE [in phyſics] is a thing which is conceived in the mind, 
as ing by itſelf, and as the ſubject of every thing that is conceived 
of it. | 


Compleat SuBsTAxcE ſin metaphyſics] is a ſubſtance that is bounded 
in itſelf, and is not ordained to the intrinſical perfection of any thing elſe, 
as God, an angel, a man, &c. ? : x 

Incompleat SussTaxce [in metaphyſics] is a ſubſtance that is ordain- 
ed to make another —_ and is a part of ſome compound; as 

c 


the ſoul, a hand, a vein, &c. 
Material SussT ance [in bfics] is a body that is compoſed of 
of a particular ſcience ; as natural 


matter and form, and is the obj 


— SunsTaxce [in metaphyſics] is a ſubſtance void of matter 
and form, and is the object of pneumatics. 


 SunsTa'xT1aL { fubftantiel, Fr. ſubſtanziale, It. ſuftarcial, Sp. of ſub- 
fantiabs, Lat.] 1. — belonging to the nature of ſubſtance, eſſen- 
Ne 81. 


SUB 


tial, real. 2 Strong, ſolid, pithy. 3. Wealthy, i 

SUBSTANTIALITY, or SUBSTA'Ntal Nets {of . f 
ſu/kanciel, Fr.] ſolidneſs, firmneſs, wealkhinets, (erviccabloucis. 

SUBSTA'S TIALLY, eſſentially, folidly, &c. 

Su'sSTANTIVE [with grammarians] a qualicy aſcribed to 2 noun cr 
name, when the object is conſidered fimply in itſelf, and without any 
regard to its qualities; as a noun /ub/?ancive, which being joincd to. 
verb, ſerves to make a compleat ſentence; as, an horſe rus. 

To Su'ssTITUTE [ ſabſtitzer, Fr. ſubſlituire, It. foftituir, Sp. of al 
fiiturre, Lat.] to put in the room of another, in ſpeaking either of a pet- 
ſon or thing. 


Sussrirurx [in divinity] Sec Ange of God's PRISsEKNCE, To PR- 
SOX ATE, and SYMBOLIC Repreſentation, compared. 
SUBSTITUTE | ſubſtitut, Fr. fuftiteto, It. tut, Sp. of fulſtitutur, 
Lat.] a deputy, one that ſupplies the = of another. 
 Sun5T17 UTE [in pharmacy] is a or medicine that may be uſed 
in the ſtead of another, or that will ſupply the place of another of like 
virtue not to be had. 

SunstiTU'T1ON, Fr. [ foftituzion:, It. /oftitucion, Sp. of ſubSitutir, Lat. 
the placing of a perſon or — in the 5 — of — "or : 

SUB3TITUT1ION [with grammarians] is the uſing of one word for an- 
— or a mode, perſon, or number of a word, for that of an- 

er. 

Suss rtr uriox [in the civil law] is the diſpoſal of a teſtator, where- 
by he ſubſtitutes one heir to another, who has only the »/as frufuarius, 
but not the property of the thing lett him. 

Suns rrroriox [in algebra, fractions, &c.)] is the putting ſome 
other quantity in the room of any quantity in an equation, which quan- 
tity put in is equal, but expreſſed another manner. | 

To SussTRa'cT. See SUBTRACT. | 5 

SUBSTRA TUM, Lat. an under-lay, any layer of earth or any other 
thing that lies under another. 

SUBSTRU'CT10N, Lat. an under pinning, groundſelling, or layir 
a foundation - an 115 on 

UBSTY'LaR Line [in dialling] a right line, whereon the gnomon or 
ſtyle of a dial is erected at right — anc. | 

Sussv'LToORY, Lat. leapi or up and down. | | 

SuB-su'PRa-particelar Freportien [in geometry] the contrary or op- 
poſite to ſaper particular proportion. 

SUBTA'NGENT of Ce [in geometry] is the line that determines 
the interſection of the tangent with the axis. 

To SueTE'rD | fubterdere, Lat.] to extend or draw underneath. 

SurTE'xSt [in geometry] a right line ſite to an angle, ſuppoſed 
to be drawn between the two extremities of the arch which meaſure their 
angle I. EY a right line drawn within a circle at each end, and 

e circumference, cutting the circle into two ual parts, 
to both which it is ſubtended. "OM | 
| tone ay Lat. an inſeperable prepoſition, which, as a prefixer, ſig- 
niſies under. 885 

Sunrr'arrvobs [lbterfluns, Lat.] flowing or running under. 

Su'BTERFUGE, Fr. ¶ ſotterſregio, 3 of /ubterfugium, Lat.] an evafion. 

eſcape, ſhift, a hole to creep out at. | 

SUBTERRA NMEA, Or SUBTERRA'NEOVPS | fouterrain, Fr. ſotterronco, 

It. foterram, Sp, of ſubterranens, Lat.] being under the earth, or incloſed 
within the ſurface, bowels, or hollow parts of the earth. | 

SuBTERRa'ng [of ſub and terra, Lat.] ſubtcrraneous. | 

SUBTERRA'%EOUSNGU?, the quality of being underneath the earth. 

Su'BTILE, or SUu'BTLE [ ſubtil, Fr. ſottile, It. fail, Sp. fotil, Port. of 
fubtilis, Lat.] 1. Cunning, crafty. 2. Sharp, ready, qui 


| » quick. 3. Small, 
thin, fine. 4. Light in weight. 5. Pure, ſeparated from its groſſer 


„La: 


parts. 
SUBTILE [in phyſics} ſignifies exceeding ſmall, fine, and delicate, 
ſuch as the animal ſpirits, c. the cMuvia of odorous bodies, &c. are 
fuppoſed to be. | 
Su'pTILLY, craftily | | | 
SUBTILIZA'T10N | ſubiilifaticn, Fr. ſettigliamento, It.] diflolving. 
SuBT1LIZAT tox [in chemiſtry] the diſſolving or changing a mixed 


body into a pure liquor, or into a fine powder. I 
To Su'sT1L1zE [ ſubtilifer, Fr. ſottighare, It. ſutilizar, Sp. of ſubtilis, 
Lat.] 1. To make ſubtile or thin. 2. To uſe ſubtilties, tricks, or 


 Sv'pTLENESS [| ſabtilite, Fr. fottigheza, It. jetiliza, Sp. of ſubtilitas, 
Lat.] ſubtility. 2 Scol Asie Divinity 

Sunri'Lir v, or SU'BTLETY. 1. Thinneſs, fineneſs, exility of parts. 
2. Reſinement, too much acuteneſs. 3. Cunning artifice, ſlyneſs. | 

To Sunrr'acT | fouſtraire, Fr. ſetirare, It. of /nbtratum, ſup. of ſub- 
traho, of ſab, from, and trabe, Lat. to draw] to deduct or take from. 

SUuBTRA'CT10N [| ſouſtraZion, Fr. fottrazione, It. of ſubtractio. Lat.] a 
ſubtracting, or taking off or from. . 

Simple SUBTRACT10Nn [of integers] is the method of taking one num- 
ber out of another of the ſame kind; as pound:, ounces, Sc. out 
of pounds, ounces, yards, Oc. 

ompound SUBTRACTION [in arithmetic] a method of taking a ſum 
compounded of ſeveral diflecent ſpecies, from another ſum compounded 
of the ſame fort of ſpecies; as pounds, ſhillings, and pence, out vi 
pounds, ſhillings, and pence. | 

SUBTRAHE'ND [qued eff ſubtrabendum, Lat.] a leſs number to be 4 
tracted or taken out of a greater. 

SuBTRr1I PLE Ratio [in arithmetic, geometry, c.] is when one num- 
ber or quantity is contained in another three times: thus 2 is fad to be 
the /ubtriple of 6. as 6 is the treple of 2. 

SUBvENTA'NEOVUS [ ſubwentancus, Lat.] addle, windy. Brow x. 

Sunve'rS10N, Fr. [ ſcowerſione, It. ſubwercion, Sp. of /ub<'r7/:0, Lat.] 
a turning upſide-down or overthrowing, deſtruction, ruin. 

Sunve'rs1ve [from ſubvert] having a tendency to overcome. = 

To Susve'rT [ fexvertire, It. ſubvertir, Sp. of /ubvertere, Lat.] 1. 
To overturn, to overthrow, to ruin. 2. To corrupt, io confound. 

SuBve'RTER, an overturner, a perverter. 

SuB-v1'caR, an under vicar. | 

Sun-vi'caksnir, the office of an under vicar. 

Su'zurs [ ſuburbia, Lat.] 1. Building, &c. belonging to a city, but 
without the walls. 2. The confines, the outparts. | 155 

SuBurBI'cary [of ſuburbia, Lat.] a term applied to thoſe provinces 
of Italy, which compoſed the ancient dioceſe of Rome. See Bisuor, 
Exaach, and PRESBYTER1ans, compared. 


i: M Sus- 


8 UC 


SUB-wo'r e [of ſab and worker] underworker, ſubordinate "_ 
SUBURB 4 1 Lat.] of, or pertaining to the ſuburbs, in- 
habiting the faburbs. 


Svcca'co {with r- any juice boiled or thickened with 
honey or Panda a kind of hard conſiſtence, otherwiſe called rob, and 
apechy!. /mea. 
Succrtoa'xrots eng rod Lat.] n—_ in goo 
room of another; as a ſaccedaneous A SY 
another. 
succtba'xtu [in pharmacy] a medicine ſubſtituted in the place of 
another ſirſt preſcribed, upon account of the difficulty of getting ſome of 
the ingredients. 
Succet”pexT [ ſaccedens, Lat.] ſucceeding, coming or following af- 
ter. 
To SucceE'p [ ſncceder, Fr. fuccedere It. ſaceder, Sp. of ſuccadb, Lat.] 
1. To follow next after. 2. To come in the place of another. 3. To 
book to proſper. 4. To fall out or come to paſs, according to wiſh. 
. To go under cover. 
'Svcce'ever [from ſucceed] one who follows, one who comes in the 
place of another. 
Succe'xToR, Lat. he that ſings the baſs or loweſt part. 
SUCCENTURIA'TX. See REnes Succenturiate. 
SuccexTuRIa'T10, Lat. [among the Romans) the filling up the num- 
ber of li GIO — won 
SUCCENTURI1A'T10N, Lat. the act 2 — 
Succe'ss [ ſucees, Fr. yay or fact — Lat.] 1. The 
event or iſſue of an happy or not. 2. Suc- 


ceſſion: obſolete. 


Ae wrculns, Lat.] 


8 UF 
mouth. 2. To draw, as ſeveral inanimate things do. 


ſucking. 4. To draw the teat of a female. 
Suck [from the verb] 1. The a& of ſucking. 


females. 

Su'cxer rp ; 1. ay ng 
by the middle. A 
A . twig heck 


3. To einpty by 
2. Milk given by 


that draws. 2. The embolus of 
n 
through whie ucked. 5. 
the ſtock ; this was, „originally, 


Sv*cxETs, a fort of ſweet · meats. | 
— to put milk in for children, who are brought up 


_To Sv'cers [of ſuccan, Sax. ſugs, Su. ſuygen, Du. faugen, Ger.] to 


give 
Sv'cxLIxe [of ſuccan, Sax.) 1. A ſucking child. 2. Givi 
3. A ſucking — J 2. Giving fuck. 


Sv'cx-sTONE, a fiſh called a lam 
Sv'cT1Ox [ /a#io, Lat.] the aft of of fucking. 
Sup [with mariners] the ſouth wind. 


Suda um, Lat. ¶ in medicine] „ like millet- 


a pump. 3. A round piece 


_ feeds, in the ſhoulders, neck, breaſt, & 


Spa“ Trion LAAatis, Lat.] — a 

Su baron r, fulft. {from ſadb, Lat. to ſweat] a ſweating houſe. 
SupaTORY, adj. [ eee Lat.] of, or pertaining to ſweating. 
Su'pnuRy, a n of Suffolk, on the river Stour, 54 miles 


3 ee members 
2. Hay, vole, Fe, alk Jucain, Fe] 1. Coming unexpettedly. 


S , fortunate, SUDDEN, ſub | 
oe ure fun, oh e n 
Succe'ssFULNESS A Tante Lat faccez, Fr. and pulner, Sax.] Su boxt v, haſtily, i in an 

fortunateneſs, _ 0 N 1 Lat] 1. 1 oa | np Sax. — unexpeRtedreſs. 

| t. . „LA. umour A 

, = —— r. { 8 e a oder 4 HO Patpher. in y, compounded of 

3. An — — by ſucceſſion. Suport'Fic, adj. [from ſuder, and facio, Lat.] provoking or caufing 


an order of deſcendants. 5. [With —— 
_ refletting on that train of ideas in our 
minds, when awake. 6. [in law] ' a right — 
of the effects left by a perſon 

Succzssior — l [in law] is the ſucceſſion a perſon has a right 
to, by being next of 

17 Succrs5108 [in law] is that which a perſon comes to by 
virtue of a will. 

SUCCE92510K in the direct Line ¶ in the law] is that which comes from 

or deſcendants. 


Cellerral Succranon 1 — is a ſucceſſion that comes by uncles, 


"= ** 2 hat order in which they 
SUCCESS10 et in y] ist in 
. be Hye (iv af Taurus, Gemini, &c. otherwiſe 4 


called the uence of 1 

Succe's$ive [ fuccefff, Fr. | It. ſuceſſtvo, . = 12 41 
Lat.] 1. That or follows one after another. 
ſucceſſion. 

Succe's$s1vELyY, following one another 


Succr'ss1vexess [of ſucceffif, Fr. * Lat.] the coming one 
after another. d 


Succ'tssLEss [from ſucceſs] 
SUCCE'SSOR 
wr — F 7 1 fa 85. of ſuccinctus, Lat. 
Succi' ner | ſuccint, Fr. ects, t. . 
1. Brief or ſhort, — few words. 2. Tucked or 
| having the cloths o ae the logs. His veſt /accin&, 
A round his — P 
Su*ccrxcTLY, briefly, conciſely. 
Succr'ncTxEss [of — ſaccint, Fr.] FER Ee. 


— Se 


unlucky, unfortunate. 
— _. Fr. frogs It. þ Ang. SP. of /acceſſor, Joffe 


2 rica, 2 Lat. hf. [with phyſicians] medi- | 


Suporr'FEROUSNESS [of ſaderifer, Lat.] aptneſs to cauſe ſweat. 
SUport'FICs ( /edbrifiques, Fr. fudorifici, It. of ſuderifica, Lat.] pro- 


voking or cauſing See DiaynoreTIC. 

Sups [prob. dene oven of ſeodan, Sax. to boil] a ſoa- 
of 5 os Sups [of -— - www be 

0 be in DS embarraſſed i 
owe met want e e 4 

o Sus . Her, Fr. "and that Lat. to follow 
Fo caveat cantly. += To pr, tab D 

0 preſs, 


— eee particu- 


Inherited by 1 


To Sur pan, arb aur. 1. To undergo e e 2. 
To undergo puniſhment. 3- - To undergo pain 


Su'FFERABLE, that may be borne, endured, or 


S of , Fr. — 
— — of eigen, 


2 2-y 


Succi'nun, Lat, amber. See AunzR. pain, inconvenience. 3. Patience, moderation. 
Su'ccory [chicorte, Fr. cicorea, It. chicorium, Lat. Xirwgior, Gr.] an cient cuſtoms] 3 the lord granted his for 
herb, eta] os eg. the perfe of ſo as to ſecure him from 
Succo'aTY [ fuccofitas, Lat. fullne of juice. feodal ſeizure. 5. [Ar the Cation bon} a permit or licence 
SuccoTr1'xs Moes [fo of Saccotra, an iſland on the. coaſt of . pupa to bring their 
America, where it — trunk, &c. on ſhore to 
from its being of a liver Su'FFERER [cel gui ff, Fr.] 1. 
To Su'ccour — ſoccurrere, It. focorrer, Sp. of ſuccurere, ence, loſs, pain, or puniſhment. 2. 
Lat.] 1. To afliſt, 7 2. 2 mits. 


I a thing and make it more firm; as, to ſuccour a maſt, cable, Fe. 


: {In war] to raiſe the fiege of a place, by driving the enemy 4 


ſore it. 


SUCCOUR [ ſeconrs, Fr. ſeccorſe, It. ſecorro, Lat.] help, relief, a ſup- 


ply. 

Sv'ccoukkR. 1. A aſſiſtant, a reliever. 2. [In military af- 
fairs — 2 that is, to raiſe the ſiege 
and force the enemy from it. 


Sv*ccorrtess [of fecomys, Fr. of ſuccurrere, Lat.] without ſuccour, 


help, or reef, See LoveLess, 

Succv'sa, or Succu'Bus | ſuccube, Fr.  fucenbs, It. of Lat.] a dzmon, 
which, aſſuming the ſhape of a woman, is lain with by a man. 
Su*ccvLa [im mechanics] a bare — or cylinder, with ſtaves in it, 
to move it round without any 


Su cculEx OH, or Se — [of ſucculentus, Lat.] juici- 


neſs. 
Su'ccuLEnT, Fr. [of ſaeculentus, Lat.] full of juice, juicy. See Au- 


KRULENT, TURBULENT, Ofc. 


— Succu'ns [ juccumbere, Lat.] to fall down, fink, or faint un- 


Succu'MBENCY Jet readies, 2 a pau fainting under. 
Su ceus, Lat. juice, moiſture, 


Succvs Pancreaticus [ with ph pancreatic juice. 
Syccv'sa, Lat. [with — 
SUCCUSSA'TION. 1. bon) the a horſe. 2. [In 


parts, 1 
king of the nervous procured by ftron rs 
the like, ſuch as are commonly uſed in 

Succvu'sstion, Lat. [in phyſic] a violent j 

Sven [rpyle, ryylene, Sax. ſulk, Du. 221 like thi 

To Sucx [ rugian, Sax. ſuygen, Du. langen, Ger. ſugan, 
Teut. /ucer, Fr. 147 Lat.] 1. To draw in wich the the 


Surrkxsv'n [in medicine] certain puſtules or wheals in children, 
cauſed by heat. 

_— . a] rhe te oft Hebrew [7. AA the Cananite] 
ton ctim, ſupreme magiſtrates — —— 
which x was a colon 24 The Carthaginians had 
called /affetes ; Ane | 
people had a ſhare in the eſtabliſhment. Swift. As to the literate, or 
critical uſe of this etymology, ſee CHarvBois, Sia, and Cinut- 
RIANS, compared. | 


8 verb next. [ , Lat. , Fr.] to be to 
RT [ /afficere, Lat. faffir, Fr.] enough, 


To _— verb ag. 1. To aſſord, to 
1 
tia, Sp.] 1. 
eno 3. 


e e e — 


Sure1'CIENTLY, = to — degree. 
Suriuz'urun, or Su Frirus, a perfume which is burned or fmoak- 


ed; com of odoriferous plants, gums, &c. which 
— cook fads frond a u 4 

To SUFFOCATE foquer, Fr. ſaſfocare, Sp. of „ 
Lat.] to ft _—__ ay Leg ſtifle, 


Surroca 110 — (with 2 a — in women, 
commonly called ſits of the mother, and thought to be cauſed by vapours 
1 e ,L be, — Sp. of /uffcatio, Lat.] 

UFFOCA'TION, Fr arione. vfocacion, 
a ſtifling, topping of the breath, a choakivg, 


Su'r- 


SUL 


SVD; [ ſouffragant, Fr. ſuffraganeo, It of ſuFracconens, Lat. 
a term ied to a biſhop, in — At to his . on —_ 
he depends, and to whom appeals are made from the biſhop's offi- 
cial. See Bisnor, and Exarcn, compared. 


To Su'rraacarTet [ /affrager, Lat.] to vote with, to agree in voice 


__ Hale. Fr. C | | 

U"'PFRAGE, Fr. [ /«ffragio, It. /ufrogio, Sp. of ſufragiumn, Lat.] 1. 
A vote 2 an ion in favour of . 4 ” pEa — or Tag 
ance in 


general. 
1 Six os [from ſufrago, Lat.] belonging to the knee joint of 
3. | 


SUFFRU'TEX [in botany} a low, woody plant, that ſends out leaves fin 


from its root, and begin, to be branched from the bottom of its ſtalk ; as 
lavender, rue, ſage, c. 


To — [/afſumicare, It. of ſuffſumigare, Lat.] to ſmoak 


Sureunica'TION [ /uffumicazione, It. of Lat.] an external medicine 
made of a decoction of roots, herbs, flowers, ſeeds, &&fc. the ſmoak of 


which is conveyed into the body, by means of a cloſe-ſtool, for diſeaſes 
of the bowels, fundament, and womb. 


n or overſpreading. 2. [With oculiſts} a diſtemper in the eye, 
called a in and web; and from hence, 2dly, — — 


„ | 5 5 
Su'car — C. Br. ſocker, Dan. ſuycker, Du. zucker, Ger. ſucre. 

Fr. zacchero, It. azacar, Sp and Port ſaccharum, Lat. 2axxaec2, Gr.] 

1. The native ſalt of the ſugar canes growing in the Well · Indies, which 

being bruiſed and preſſed, are put into veſiels, where the liquor is boiled 

ſeven times, till it is brought to a conſiſtence. 2. Any thing proverbially 

ſweet. 3. [With chemiſts] dry cryſtallization ; as, ſugar of lead. 

_ ToSvucar, to ſweeten with ſugar. 

Io Succe'sr [ faggerer, Fr. nggerire, It. of ſuggeſtum, ſup. of ſugge- 


rere, Lat.] 1. To prompt, to put in one's mind. 2. To ſeduce, to 
draw to 2 | 


Succe'sT10K. 1. An inſinuation. 2. A ſuppoſition or gueſs. 
SuciLLa'xa, Lat. [with oculi ſts] a black and blue ſpot with a blow; 
a black or blood-ſhot eye. . 
To SuorrLArIU [ ſugillare, Lat.] to beat black and blue. 
| —_— . 3 * blue f 
blows. 2. in malignant peſtilential fevers, like thoſe 
which appear in the ſkin after beating. | 
— [ fuicidizem, Lat.] ſelf murther, the crime of deſtroying one's 


Suit [ faite, Fr.] 1. A ing at law, being the ſame as an 
action, either — or nal. 2. A petition, requeſt, or motion, 
eſpecially to ſome great perſon. 3. — faite, Fr.] a ſeries or ſequel of 
| cards. 4. A compleat habit or fer of garments. 5. Courtſhip. 
Sur Court, or Suit Service [in law] 
| owe to the court of their lord. | 0 | 

Suv1T Covenart [in law] is where the anceſter of one man has cove- 
nanted with the anceſter of another to ſue to his court. 

SuiT Cuſtom [in law] is when I and my ancefters have been poſſeſſed of 
our own and our anceſters ſuit, time out of mind. 

SuiT Real, or Sutr Regal [in law] is when a man comes to the 
court, called the ſheriff's turn or leet. 

Su1T of the King's Peace, is the purſuing a man for the breach of 
the king's by treaſon, inſurrection, or treſpaſs. 

SurT-Si/ver [in the honour of Clun, in Shropſhire] a rent paid by the 
| free-holders, to excuſe them from ap ce at the court-baron. | 

To Suit, or To Sur [of inte, Fr. a ſeries, or coherency] 1. To 
fie, match, or to agree with. 2. To dreſs, to clothe. 3. To woo or 

Sor'rants [of fait, Fr.) feiting with, agrecable 

U1' TABLE ite, Fr.] ſuiting with, to. oe 

Sur TaBLENEss [of -_ Fr. ſegui, Lat. to follow] agreeableneſs. 

 Sur'TaBLY, agreeably, ing to. | 

Su1'Tor. 1. One who courts a woman. 2. One who ſues for any 

— fant 1 

vr'TREss, a femal 07. h 

Su'LCcaTED [from ſulcus, Lat.] furrowed. Woodward. 

Su'LLEn [prob. of folanews, i. e. affecting ſolitude] 1. Degged, 
_ Aubborn, iſh, diſcontented. 2. Miſchievous, malignant. 3. In- 
tractable, obitinate. 4. Gloomy, dark, cloudy. No cheerful breeze 
this /ſuller region knows. Pee. 5. Heavy, dull, forrowful. 
SuLLE'NLY, gloomily, malignantly, intractably. | 
Su'LLENNEss, a reſentful or angry filence. 3 

Sv'LLExs [without a fingular] moroſe temper, gloomineſs of mind. 
A burleſque word. | | 
_ Su'LLiace {from fully] 
To SuLLy [of ier, Fr. 
file, to dirty, to dawb, to 
tion. 

SuLLy, . foil, tarniſh, ſpot. | ; 

Su'LeHen [ /oufre, Fr. /olfo, It.] brimſtone, a fat, unctuous, mineral 
ſubſtance, „ and inflammable by fire, and not diſſolvable or capa- 


which tenants 


ution, filth, | 
or ſylian, Sax. ſaulian, Teut.] 1. To de- 
foul. 2. To blemiſh a man's reputa- 


ble of being mixed with water. The chemiſts call it the ſecond h) po- 


ſtatical or active principle. i 

Su'Le#ur Nam, Lat. is ſo _ $4 - is am_ a- of the mine, a 
kind of greyiſh, argillous clay, which eaſily takes hre, c. 

Flower of SULPHUR, is the pureit and fineſt part of ſulphur, gained by 

ing ſulphur of antimony. 8 

Mineral Surruvs, a kind of hard, earthy bitumen, of a ſhining yel- 
low colour, a ſtrong ſtinking ſinell, eaſily taking fire and diſſolving. 

Magiftery, Milk, or Balm of SULPHUR, is — diſſolved in a ſuf- 
ficient — of water, with ſalt of tarter, precipitated by means 
of the ſpirit of vinegar, or ſome other acid. | 

SuLenu'rEous, or SuLPHU'ROUS [ fulphart, Fr. ſuffureo, It. of ſul- 

, Lat.] of, or per:aining to, or full of ſulphur. 25 ; 

Sul ruv'nrovs Spirit of Vitria [ with chemiſts) is the ſpirit that riſes 
with a very gentle heat, aſter the ſpiric and oil of virriol, (after the diftil- 
lation of vitriol) by a moſt violent fire, are forced into the receiver, the 
matter being commonly rectified in a glaſs veſſel. 


„the marks of ſtripes or 


SUN 


SULPHU REOUSNESS [of fapbarens, Lat.] a ſulphureous qur1:ts. 

SULPHU RISE, of or pertaining to, like, or of the quality of tuiphur. 

SU'LPUHUR-worT, the plant hog's fennel. 

Su 'LPHURY {from /a/pbar} partaking of ſulphur. 

SU'L. TAX, the grand ſeignior, the Lurkiſhi emperor. 

SULTAX, or SoLDan, Arab. Poteſlas pecul. abſoluta. Gelius. 1. . 
power, eſpecially ahnte. Sce Sor.vax and Drsrork. 

Sor raxa, or SULT4'NEss, the grand ſeignior's conſort, or rather, 
any one of his zumerous concubines, which has been /o happy as to bring 
torth a male child. 


— [in conſectionary] a ſugar work made of eggs, ſugar, and 
r. 


Sur Traxx, a Turkiſh gold coin, in value about 8 7. Engliſh mo- 


Su Lraxxx, an eaſtern empire. Bacon. 
U LTRISESS [q. d. ſaveltrineſs] exceſſive heat. 


Sub rax Ig. d. fareltry, of or role, Sax. Mohl, Teut. ſchweul, 
Ger. ] exceſſive hot and cloſe; ſpoken Sha weather. 


u Lene, Fr. fomma, It. ſuma, Sp. of /amma, Lat.) 1. A certain 
2. Subſtance, abridgment, compendium. 3. Ihe 


equal to nothing. 
To Sun [mare, It. ſumar, Sp.] 1. To compute, to recl:on, to re- 


_ duce ſeveral ſums into one. 2. To compriſe, to comprehend, to collect 


into a narrow compaſs. 


SunBRIE'ro [in Spain, c.] a canopy of ſtate held over princes or 
great perſons, w walk to ſkreen them from the tun. 

SU”MMa, Lat. [in old deeds} a horſe-load, as ſumma ligni, a horſe- 
_ of wood. | | 

unn Frumenti, Lat. [in old records] eight buſhels or 2 quarter ot 

wheat, ſtill called a ſeam 1 Kent, Oc. 1 

Sv'uacn, or SU"MMAGE, a rank ſmelling ſhrub, that bears a black 
berry, uſed by curriers in dreſſing of leather. 

SU'MMARILY [ ſommairement, Fr. ſmmariamente, It. ſumariamente, 
Sp. of ſummarie, Lat.] briefly, in a ſummary manner. 

SU'MMARY, ſub/?. [ ſummarium, Lat.] a brief collecting or gathering 
up a matter in a few words, a compendium, 

Su'uuAR L, a [ ſenrmaire, Fr. fommavris, It. ſumario, Sp. of ſumma- 
rius, Lat.] conciſe, ſhort, brief, abridged. | | | 

SunmaTo'rIus Calca/as, Lat. the method of ſumming differential 
quantities, vi. from any differcn'ial — to find the quantity, from 
whoſe differencing the g:ven differential reſults. _ 

Su'tMaTORY Arithmetic, is the art of finding the flowing quantity 
from the fluxion, and ſv is the ſame with the calcalus integralis. 

Suunto [in falconry] a hawk is ſaid to be ſummed, when the has 
her feathers, and is fit to be taken from the eyrie or mew. 

Su uu [rumen Sax. ſommer, Dan. and Ger. ſomer, Du] 1. That 
ſeaſon of the year when the ſun arrives at the northern ſolſtice or tropic 
of Cancer. 2. [In architecture] a large ſtone, the firſt that is laid over 
columns and pi in beginning to make a croſs vault, or that ſtone 
which, being laid over a piedroit or column, is made hollow to receive 
the firſt haunce — —7 3. I Inſearpentry] a large piece of tim- 
ber, which, „ - cd poſts, ſerves as a 
lintel to a door, window, &c. 5 

Su'MMER-HOUSE, a pleaſure - houſe or arbour in a garden. 

SU'MMER-SAULT rſaulre, Fr.] a feat of activity ſhow'd by 2 

Su'MMER-TREE [in architecture] a beam full of mortiſes for the enda 


of joiſts to lie. 


To SUMMER-STIR, . 7 or y land — 2 time. E | : 
Su'manT [| ſommet, Fr. ſommita, It. /jamidad, Sp. of ſummitas, Lat. 
the top, vertex, or point of a thing. I Swift uſes the word /m- 

mity, ** the lower ſummity,” [i. c. of Parnaſſus.} Battle of the Books. 
Su' units [with floriſts] are thoſe little bodies which hang upon 
flender threads in the middle of the flower : they contain a prolific duſt, 
which is analogous to the male in animals. | 
To Su'mwox [ femmonere, Lat.] 1. To call or cite one to appear before 
a judge or magiſtrate. 2. [In war] to demand the ſurrender of a place. 
3. To excite, to call up, to raiſc. ; 
© Sv*a1408ER, a petty officer who calls a man to any court, eſpecially 
to the eccleſiaſtical court, an \ "LY | POP 
SU "MMONIXG | ſummznitio, Lat.] a calling to appear or to furren- 
der 


 Sunuo'riTOR, an apparitor, who is to cite offenders to appear at a 


certain time and place, to anſwer to the charge exhibited * them. 


Su'mmoxs, à Citation, by virtue of which a man is 
before a judge, magiſtrate, or aſſembly. 3 | 

Summons [in terra petita] a ſummons made upon the land which the 
party. ſending the ſummons, ſeeks to have. 

Su'unun , the chief good of human nature, or that which by 
its enjoy ment, renders truly or completely happy. 

SU MPTER-HORSE I ſaumpferd, or rather laumthier, Teut. which ig 
nifies either a horſe, aſs or mule of burden, from ſaum, Teut. whic 
fignifies equally a burden or an hindrance, ſemmier, Fr. ſomiere, lt 
horſe which carries neceſſaries for a journey. b 

Su'wPTER-SaDDLE [ſaum-ſattel, Ger. ] a pack · ſaddle or panne 

guꝰurrion [from ſumptus, Lat.] the act of taking. 1 

SuU'MPTUARY [ ſuntzario, It. ſumptuarius, Lat.] of or pertaining to 
expences. 

SuneTUaRY Laws, laws _ to reſtrain exceſs in dict and apparel, 
which were repealed azo 1 Fac. I. | 

SuureTuo'siTy [ ſamptuofitas, Lat.] ſumptuouſneſs, coſtlineſs, ſtate- 
lineſs, magnificence. 

= fins. ſumptueux, Fr. ſuntuoſe, It. and Sp. of ſumptucſus, Lat.] 
rich, coſtly, y. magnificent. 

Sun'pTvov3LY [from ſumptuous] expenſively. 

Su/MPTUOUSNESS [ ſumptuofitas, Lat. fumprucfite, Fr. funtuofita, It. 
ſumtioſidad, Sp.] — ſtatelineſs, 1 

ur rvousl v, , magnificently. 3 
ack [punna, Sax. nd Tout ſoune, Du. and Ger.] 1. The efficient, 
innuminator, and ruler of the day, a glorious planet. the ſpring of light and 
heat. 2. A ſunny place, a place eminently warmed by the ſun. — 


, —— — 


SUP 


mace has Chnce of % and fhade. Mitten. 3. Any thing eminently 
ſpiendid. 4. Chr the fur; in this world; a proverbial expreſſion. 


"There is no new thing unter the frm. Eccle/. 


The Su of Rig/teo nurſe, a ſcripture phraſe for Jeſus Chriſt, Rev. xii. 
ied to the ſecond 
the ſcale of being, which 


1. Male,, v. 2. and, as ſuch, it 15 moſt happily a 
perſon by Hei, in that noble deſcription 
we hav - red to under the word SUBLIME. 
"To ©: +, to lie, bask or dry in the ſun, to inſolate. 
$4»: v1 [yun-veame, Sax.] a ray of the ſun. 
dun ſof * and beat) ſhone on by the ſun. 
$114, .14,11 [of jun and bright] reſembling the ſun in ſplendor. 
SUN 1 NING (of fun and burn] the effect of the fun upon the face. 
S$v'=n:0nNT, tanned by the fun. 
Su'xcrt.ap [of ſan and clad] bright, clothed in radiance. 


Su'snmay [Sunnandex, Sax. (ondag, Dan. ſonvacgh, Du. ſontaq, 
Ger-] the fiſt day of the week, ſo called, as being ſet apart by our 


Sauon anceſters for worſhipping the idol of the ſun. 


SUXDAY-LETTER, the dominical letter. 


To Su'xver [punbmuan, or 75 Sax. (ondra, Su. (oudcrn, Du. 


and Ger. of ſundton, Teut.] to divide or part aſunder. 
Su'zvER [runden, Sax.] two, two 
SUS-DEW, a plant, otherwiſe called 

root. 

Su'xprRy [rundnig, or ryndrix. Sax. ſundro, Teut.] divers. 

— a ns > 
IAL. 


Were, 263 miles from London. | 
_ Sun-Foils, ſun- flowers. 
SUN-FLOWER, a plant 2 
diated leaves, or ſpreading like the rays of the ſun. 
SUNC, the pret. of to ng. See To Sixc. 
Suxx, the pret. of al. See To Six x. | Ws 
Su'xLE5s, wanting ſun, deſtitute of warmth. See Loveress. 
SU NLIKE, reſembling the ſun. 


Su*"xnixgss Irunnicʒneprye, Sax. ] a being expoſed, or lying open 


to the ſun-beams. 


_ Su'xxy [from n] 1. Reſembling the ſun, bright. 2. Expoſed to 
appearance of the ſun above the ho- 


the ſun. 3. Coloured by the ſun. 
Su'xr1sE, or SUxXR1'S1xG, the 

rizon in the morning. 
Su'xsET, or Suxst'TTING, Cloſe of the day, evening. 
Su'xsning [punpcn, Sax. ] the radiant light of the tun. 


Su! xs it was formerly accented on the ſecond i) llable] 1. Bright 


with the ſun. 2. Bright like the fun. 


SvoveETauR1'Lta, or SOLITAURILIA [among the Romans] a ſacri- 
fice, wherein they offered three victims of different kinds, a bull, a ram, 


and a boar. See Lusrxun and LusTrRaT1ION. 
Sup 


mouthſul. 


To Sur. 1. [& „Fr. ] to eat a ſupper 


meal. 


c „ and ſigniſies above, wpor, or over and abowe. 
Su'yERABLE, Fr. [ ſaperabile, It. of | 


overcome or {| 


or ſurmounted. 


To Su'reraBounD [faratonder, Fr. ſoprabendare, It. ſebreabundar. Sp. 
of / perabundare, Lat.] to be over and * to be ſuperfluous. | 


SUPERABU'NDANCE | ſurabondance, Fr. foprabendanza, It. ſuperabun- 


dantia, Lat.] very great plenty, ſuperſluity, exceſs. 

SuP:RaBUu'xDaAnT [ ſurabondant, Fr. ſeprabbondan te, It. ſobreabun- 
dante, Sp. of juperabundans, Lat.] overflowing in plenty, more than 
enough. | 

1 [of /uperabundare, Lat.] plentifully, more than 
ſufficiently. | 

1 [ /uperaddere, Lat.] to add over and above, to give an 
add antage. 

— 1. The act of adding to ſomething elſe. 2. That 
which is added. 


 SuptRVE'NIENT 


Coming ; 
'. 3. [In phyfic 
Coming — — 4 3. ( 2 ] 


| n Fr. of ſuperannuatus, Lat.] worn out 


with age, grown out of date, patt the belt. 

SUPERANNUATION [ ſuperannuatio, Lat.] the ſtate of being grown 
out of date or ſuperannuated. 

SUPERBIPA'RTIENT Number [in arithmetic] a number which divides 
phe — but not exactly in two parts, but leaves ſomething over 
and above. 


22 [ ſuperbe, Fr. ſuperb, It. ſubervis, Sp. ſuberbus, Lat.] grand, 
Y. magnihcent. 
[/uperliloquentia, Lat.] a ſpeaking proudly. 


SUPERBI LOQUENCE 

SuPE'RBLY, proudly, Ge. 

SUPE'RBUS Mujculus, Lat. [with anatomifts] the 
of the fix pairs of muicles belonging to the eye, which turns it upwards. 
This is ſo called, becauſe it is one of the marks of a haughty diſ- 
poſition to look high. 

SUPERCA'RGO [of /uper and carga, Sp. and curgaſon, Fr. or carico, 
the jading] a perſon employed by the owners of ſhips w go a voyage, 
to overlec the cargo or lading, and to diſpoſe of it to their beſt advan- 
rage, for which ſervice he is allowed goou provition, becauie the cruſt re- 
poſed in him is very —_— ; 

SUPERCELE STIAL [Of juper and celrfte, Fr. and It. cdlefiial, Sp. ſuper- 
44 itte, Lat.] above the _ or — bodies. 8 4 e 

SUPERCHA'RGED [in heraldry] ſignifies one figure charged or borne 
upon another, as a 14/e upon a den, à lion upon an odinary. 

SUPERCHERY [ jupercverte, Fr.] ty; alſo a ſudden aſſault. 

SUPERCILIGUS | japercidicfus, Lat.] of an anected lofty carriage, 
proud, haughty, arrogant. 

SUPERCI LIOUSLY, naugztily, ically, contemptuouſly. 
 SuPEzRCTLIOUSNESS [of ſuperciligſus, Lat.] affectedneſs of carriage, 
{2urncis, or icverity of countenance. See MYSTERIES in Religion, 


proud muſcle, one 


, © Fn moor-graſs, and red- 


the hour of the ſhadow. See 
SU'NDERLAND, a ſea- port of Durham, at the mouth of the river 


ing a fine, large, yellow flower with ra- 


K a taſte, or imall portion of any liquid, a 


Guin, Gr.] todrink by little and 
Su'ys, a Latin prepoſition, uſed as an inſeparable prefixum, in com- 
abilis, Lat.] that may be 
Su'PERABLENEsSS [of /uperabilis, Lat.] capableneſs of being overcome outſide 


SUP 


SUPERCHLIUM, Lat. the brow or eye-brow. 

SUPERCI LIUM [in anatomy] the lip or fide of a cavity, at the end 91 
a bone ; particularly the cartilage or griſtle of the coxendix. 

SUPERCIL1UM [in architecture] a ſquare member under the upper 
tore in ſome pedeſtals. 


. [of /»per and conception] a conception made after 
another. 

SUPERCO”NSEQUENCE [of /aper and conſequence] remote conſequence. 

SUPERCRE'SCENCE [of — — 1 2 which grows — 
another growing thing. 

SUPERE MINFNCE { /apereminentia, Lat.] 1. Singular excellence. 2. 
Authority or prerogative above others. See Divixixrv. 

SUPERE MINENT [ /upcreminer;, Lat.] excelling above other. 

SUPERE'MINENTLY [ſur eminemmcut, Fr. of ſafereminentia, Lat.] very 
excellently, much above others. 

To Surtar'roGaTt [ ſupererogare, Lat.] to give or do more than is 
required. There can be no ſuch thing as ſupererogation with God. Bur- 
net 


Works of SurzzEROGaTION among catholics] are voluntary works 


by them ſuppoſed to be over and above God's as 
a conſequence of that, meritorious. ern 

Had no more been intended by all this, than (as ſome It tell 

us) ** that a good man may do mere than is commanted,” I ſuppoſe 


there would no room for controverſy on this head: or, if there was, ii 
might ſoon be decided in their favour, from 1 Cor. vii. 25, 38. 1 Cor. 
ix. 16, &c. But tis a goodly ſuperſtructure indeed, (if we may credit 
Biſhop Burnet) which the church of Rome has raiſed upon it. For, af- 
ter having obſerv d, that a man muſt firſt clear his own ſcore, before 
he can imagine that any thing upon his account can be forgivea or impu- 
ted to another. He adds, that, upon this theory of a communicatio:: 


of merits, and TREASURE OF THE CHURCH, that [ ſpiritual} naxx has 


founded, of which the pope was the keeper; and that he could 
grant ſuch illi and aſſignments upon it as he pleas'd ;” alluding to the ar- 
ticle of deliverance from purgatory, and indulgence: And then concludes 
with obſerving, ** that the ule all this was put to, was as bad as the for- 
gery itſelf; and in proof thereof appeals toour croiſades, and Bol wvar:, 
and thoſe moſt infamous /alcs of pardon, which gave firff riſe to the re- 
formation. Burnet's Expoſition of the 39 Articles, p. 136, 137. Sce 
Baaxptun, GasTroMYTH, and Euxomians, compared with Rev. ix. 
20, 21, and c. xviii. 1 22 | 
SurERERO'GaTORY, of or pertaining to ſupererogation. 
SuPER-EX'CELLENCY | from ſaperexcrilent] extraordinary excellence. 
1 and excellent} excellent beyond the 
common degree of excellence. 
SUPEREXCRLSCENCE [of ſuper and excreſcence] ſomething ſuper- 
fluouſly growing. 
To SursxrE'rvarr [of ſuper and fatus, Lat.] to conceive after 
— n after conception or a ſecond ion, ha 
UPERFETA'TION, an or a ſe generation, - 
ing when the mother, alnady pregnant, conceives of a later coition, 
that ſhe bears at once two feetus's of unequal age and bulk, and is de- 
livered of them at different times; or, a breeding young upon young, as 
9 ale, Ir. foperfecia, Sp. * 
UPERFI CIAL iel, Fr. ficiale, It. ias, 1. Of, 
or pertaining — 2. External. 3. Oy im- 
„not profound. 


SUPERFICIAL Content, the meaſure of any thing on the ſuperficies or 


SUPERFICIAL Fourneau [in fortification] a wooden cheſt or box with 
bombs in it, and ſometimes filled only with powder buried under 
to blow up a lodgment, rather than an enemy ſhall advance; the ſame 
as caiſſon. . 

SureRFICLal Found [in ſurgery] a wound that is no deeper than 
the ſkin, or, at leaſt, * p in the fleſh. 
. 1. Slightly, imperfecily. 2. Not below the ſur- 


Surkxriciaxr [ſuperficiarius, Lat.] a perſon who pays a quit-rent | 
for his houſe built upon another's | 
has but a ſi cial know of x 
done on the outſide, flig . 

Su'PERFICIEs, the ſurface or outermoſt part of a thing, the 


SuPErFI'claLlisT, one who does what he does ſuperficially, or who | 
SuPERPI'ClALNEss [of ſuperficiel, 
: = % _ | 
SuPERFICIES [with geometricians] is a 1 bounded by lines, 
ä SI ONO 2 


SUPERFI'NE [ Japer fn, Fr.] very fine or thin. 
pou 


To SUPERFINE , to be critical upon. 


8 f of Fr.] th — 
Sores ras Cato how! ag an ei Lat] u 


on the ſurface. 
11 tas, Lat. , and ts, Fr. 
nn e 


plus, exceſs. 

Sure x rIVvous [ ſuperfiu, Fr. ſaperſino, It. and Sp. of ſuperfius, Lat.] 
1. Over- much, 12 needs ; enough and to ſpare. 2. — 
ſary, idle, needleſs. 3. Unprofitable. 

SurE'RFLUOUSLY, needleſly, c. a 

SurERFLU'x [of ſuper and fluxzs, Lat.] more than is wanted. 

SuPERGEMINA'L1s [in anatomy] a winding veſſel joined to the teſti - 
cles; the ſame as epididymis. 

Surernv'man [of faper and humans, Lat. ſoprumane, It.) more than 
human, above man's capacity and reach. | 

SUPER-HUMERA'LIS | with anatomiſts] the ſuperior part of the ſhoul- 


der. 


SUPERIMPREGNA'TION [of ſuper and impregnation] a ſecond concep- 
tion, after one has conceived before. ; 

SUPERINCU'MBENT [of ſuper and incumbers, Lat.] lying or leaning on 
the top of ſomething elſe. i 

To Suytrixpu'cs [of /uperinduco, Lat.] 1. To bring in over and 
above, 2. To draw a thing over another. 3. To lay upon, to cover. 

Surerinbu'cTion [from ſuper and indu&io, Lat.] any adding or 
bringing in a thing over and above. 


SUPERINjE'CT108 [of ſuper and injefion] an injection upon or after a 
former injection 


S Tu'Tion [in law] is one inſtitution another, as if 
A be infticured 25 ww wo to a benefice upon a title, and B be admit- 
ted, inſtituted, Nc. by the preſentation of another. 


To 


SUP 


To SurratNrH xD [of ſaper and intendere, Lat. /oprantendere, It.] to 
overſce or have the chief management of affairs. 

Super inTESNDANT [ furinten/ant, Fr. ſoprantendente, It. ſuperenten- 
Ante. Sp. of ſuperintendens, Lat.] 1. A chief overſeer or ſurveyer. 2. [In 


the Lutheran churches of Germany] much the ſame as a biſhop, ſaving 


that his power is ſomething more reſtrained than our biſhops, they in 
not having the. power of ordination. 3. [Of the French 
cuſtoms] the prime manager and director of the finances. 
SUPERINTE NDENCE, or SUPERINTE'NDENCY | furintendance, Fr. ſo- 
prantendenza, It.] the place, office, or dignity of a ſuperintendant. 
SurEkO'RITY | fuperiorite Fr. ſupericrita, It. fupericridad, Sp. ſupe- 
rieritas, Lat.]: pre-eminence, excellence above others in authority, 
dignity, power, knowledge, Sc. 
uyEt'r1OR, Lat. [ /uperieur, Fr. ſapertore, It. or, Sp.] u or 
— it, prevailing :bove ochers, one who 2 3 
rity, Sc. 
SueE'210Rs | ſaperirres, Lat.] 1. Our betters, rnors, magiſtrates, 
Oc. 2. [With priniers] ſmall letters or r over a word, 
which, by a like letter or figure, direct to a citation in the margin. 3. 


— aſtronomers] the planets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, fo called, 
e their orbs include that of the earth. 


SuPE'RLATIVE [ ſuperlatif, i'r. ſuperlati va, It. and Sp. of /uferlativnt, of 


Lat.] 1. Of the higheſt degree, very eminent or extraordinary. 2. Ri- 
fing to the higheſt — ; OY 

SUPERLATIVE Degree [With grammarians] the higheſt in 
compariſon ; uſually ex preſſed in Englith, by putting the particle ef a: 
the end, or i before the adjeftive; as, Bard. mf? high, &c. But 
if fo, what ſhall we make of that phroſrol;gy which "4 often occurs in 
our public forms © the 1 higheſt” ? Is it not ſimilar to the fire which 
ſome ancient writers gave to Firſt Ca ſe and Father of the Univerſe, 
wir & hire, i. c. 105T HGH mongſt the moſt bigh? or ſhall we 
compare it to that ſtroke of Milton, | 1585 

High thron'd abπ e all hight ? | | 

 SUPE'RLATIVELY. 1. Very eminently. 2. In the higheſt degree. 

SuPe”'RLATIVESEsSs [of ſuperlatius, Lat.) the highett degree. 

1 [with ſurgeons] a tying of twathes or bands un- 


SupzrirGuLa [in anatomy] the cover of the wind pipe. 
 SurtnLU'xar [of ſuper, and /urc, Lat. the moon] placed above the 
iy not in 15 _ Pepe. te. / | 

UPE'RNAL | faperncl, Fr. ſaperroh, It. ſapernus, Lat.] 1. Comin 
from above. 1 Having an higher polition, 8 ] e 

SUPE'RNALLY, with a ſupernal power. 

Surz'kRxATANr [| ſupernators, Lat.] twimming above. 
SurzxNATA“TIox {in phylic] a floating or ſwimming at top. 5 

Surerxa'TURAL [of juper and naturalis, Lat. farnature!, Fr. ſograna- 
tural, It. ſcobre-naturdl, Sp.) which is above the courſe, ſtrength, or 


reach of human nature. | 
SUPERNa"TURALLY, With a ſupernatural power. 
SUPERNA'TURALNESS, the being above the courſe of nature. | 
SUPE'RNE, a term uſed of our manufaclures, to expreſs the ſuperla- 
tire ſineneſs of a ftuif. | 
SUPERNU"MERARY |[ ſurrzumeraire, Fr. /i 
| 2222 Lat.] 1. Above the limit 
in the exciſe, ready to fill up a vacancy. 
_ _ SUuyreanxyU MERAR1NESS [of ſuper and numerarius, Lat.] the excceding 
the number fixed. | 
SUPER-PARTICULAR Proportion [with mathematicians] is when one 
number or quantity contains another once, and a certain part whoſe 
number is one; ſo that the number, which is ſo contained in the greater, 
is ſaid to be to it in a ſuper-particular proportion. | 


numerario, It. and Sp. of 
or uſual number. 2. An 


SUPERPA'RTIENT Proportion [with mathematicians] is when one 


number or quantity contains another once, and ſome number of aliquot 
remaining; as, one 2, one 1, Ec. , 


Su'PER-PLANT [of aper and plant] a plant growing upon another 
| To SuPErPO'XDERATE [ ſuperpenderare, Lat.] to weigh over and 


ve. | 
SuPERPROPO'RTION {of ir and proportion] overplus of propor- 
tion. 
SuPERPU'RGAT1ION [with phyſicians] an exceſſive or over violent 
rng. | | 2, | 
SUPERREFL.Lx10x [of „ier and reſexien] reflexion of an image re- 


Sorrascarur “ais Inferior [in anatomy] a muſcle which helps to 
draw the arm backwards ; it covers all the ſpace that is betwercn the 


ſpine and the teres minor, and is inſerted into the neck of the humcrus; | 


it is al;o called infra ſpinatus. 

_ SuPgRSCaPULARIS Superior [with anatomiſts] a muſcle ſo called, 
from its being placed above the ſpine of the ſhoulder- blade; it rakes its 
riſe from the ſpine, and alſo from the coſta ſuperior of the ſhoulder- 
blade ; and having joined its tendons with the intra ſpinatus, is inſerted 
into the head of the thoulder-blade : the uſe of this muſcle is to lift the 
arm upwards towards the hinder part of the head. 

To Surtrscrt'BE [ ſopraſcrivere, It. of ſuper/cribere, Lat.] to write 
over or on the outſide of a letter, deed, writing, &c. | 

SuPErsSCR1'PT10% [ ſufcription, Fr. Jeprajcrizione, It. ſobreſcrite, Sp. of 
fen ſc riptio, Lat.] 1. A writing, or that which is ſubſcribed on the out- 
fide of a letter; a direction. 2. The act of ſuperſcribing. 

To Suregx5t'De [ /uperſedere, Lat. joprafſedere, It.] to omit the doing 
of a thing; to ſuſpend, to put off or put a ſtop to an affair or proceed- 
ing; alſo to countermand. 

SuyzksE"DEas [in law] a writ to ſtay or forbear the doing of that 
which ought not to be done, but which, in appearance of law 
> — where it not for that cauſe whereon the writ is 

need. | 
——— the aclion of ſuperſeding. 

SueensT1 TION, Fr. [ /uperſtizione, It. /uperflicion, Sp. of ſuperſtitro, 
Lat.] 1. A vain fear of the deity. 2. Idolatrous worſhip, an idle or 
filly opinion about divine worſhip, or about omens or ſigns of bad luck. 
3- Overniceneſs, ſcrupulouſneſs. See Rives. 
 SurensT1'TIOUs | ſuperſtitio/us, Lat. ſuperſiitieux, Fr. ſuperſiioſo, It. 
fſaperfticioſo, Sp.] addicted to ſuperſtition, begotted, over-nice. | 

SuPERSTYI TLIOUSLY, in a ſuperſtitious manner. 

SurErsT1'TIOUSNESS [of ſuperſiitio/us, Lat.] of a ſuperſtitious hu- 

mour or quality. 


2. To make compliant or yielding. 


SUP 


To SuyrErcTRA1'x [of /aper and fra: ] to overſtr.cn, 
— v'cTiOox {from /uper/truct; an edifice taiſed up. 217 
ng. 

SuPERtTRUGCTIVE [from faper//ra?) built upon ſomething elſ.. 

To Surin5TRU'CT | /uper/iracturr, Lat. ] to build upon, or one thin; 
upon another, 

SUPERSTRU'CTURE [of ier and frafura, Lat.] that which i bus 
or raiſed upon ſome foundation. 

SUPEASUBSTA'NTIAL, over and above ſubſtantial. 

SUPERTRIPA'RTIEXT Number or uri [with mathematictan . 
that which divides another number or quantity into three parts, leaving 
no remainder | 


Surravaca'nEH [| ſupervacancus Lat.] ſuperfluous, unprofitable, 
needleſs, ſerving to no i or purpoſe, unneceſſary. 

SUPERVACA'XEOUSLY, ſuperfluouſly. 

SUPERVACAa"SFOUSNEss [of ſipervacancut, Lat.] needleſneſs. 

To Surtrve'xE [ /epravenire, It. ſuper venire, Lat.] to come unlook d 
= to come upon of a ſudden, to come in unlook'd for, or unſuſpect · 

y 


SUPERVE NIENT [ ſuperteniens, Lat.] coming unlook'd for. 
SUPERVENIEXNT Sigzs [with phyſicians] ſuch as ariſe at the declenſion 
a diſtemper. 

1 [of /apervenire, Lat.] a coming upon one of a ſud- 


To Surravr'sx, verb a. [of uber and wie, ſur. of widere, Lat. 
to ſee] to overſee. 2 8 


SUPERVY1'SOR, an overſeer or ſurveyor. | | 
SUPERV150R of a Hill, a perſon who is appointed to aſũſt the evecu- 
tor, and ſee that the will is duly performed. 

To Surtevi've, verb next. [of ſufer and wins, Lat. ] to outlive, 
SurixAa'TioN, Fr. (from pins, Lat.) the act of laying with the face 
upward. | | 
SUP1NAT10N [with anatomiſts] the action of the ſupinator muſele, or 
the motion whereby it turns the hand, fo that the palm is litted up to- 

wards heaven. 


SuPtx.'ToR Radii brevis [with anatomiſts} a muſcle of the bone of 


the arm, called radius, — from the ſuperior and external ; art of 
the ulna, and paſſing obliquely croſs the bone, is inſerted in:o the fupe- 
rior part, below the knob of the radius. 

SurtxaToR Radii {:ngis [with anatomiſt;] a muſcle of the radius, 
taking its riſe from the ſuperior and exterior part of the ſhuulder-bone, 
below the end of the deltoides, and is implanted into the exterior and 
inferior part of the radius, near the carpus; this, with the former, 
ſerves to move the radius outwards. 8 | 

Syrixaro'rEs Maſculi, Lat. ſin anatomy] muſcles, ſo called from 
_ uſe ; becauſe they make the hand ſupine, or with it> palm up- 
wards. 

Supr'xr, a. [ ſapino, It. of /upinus, Lat.) 1. Lying with the tac 
upward. 2. Looking backwards with expoſure to the fun. Hills V. 
Dryden. 3. Indolent, drowſy, careleſ, negligent. 

Suri. pin. Fr. ſupinum, Lat.] a term in grammer, fionit, 
ing a particular kind of verbal noun. Supines, with Latin gramms: 
rians, are certain terminations of verbs, which have the fignification ot 
the infinitive mood; that ending in am, has the ſigniſication of an active 
infinitive ; and that in u, of a paſſive. 

Suer'xELY, adv. [of ſupine) 1. With the face upward. 2. Care- 
leſly, negligently, drowtily, thoughtleſly. | 

Suer'NE:£35, falt. [from ſapine, or ſupinitas, Lat.] 1. Poſture of ly- 
ing with the face upward. 2. Drowſineſs, negligence, careleſneſs. 

Suypeebda'xxA [with phyſicians] plaiſters applied to the feet, called 
alſo ſupplantalia. | 

SuryPEDba'xEOUs, adj. [of ſub, and per, Lat. foot] placed under the 
feet. Suppedancous ftability. Brown. 

To Surrx'biarr [ ſuppeditar, Sp. ſuppeditare, It. and Lat.] to find, 
furniſh, ſupply, c. 5 | 

Su'reEr, ſubſe. ¶ ſouper, Fr.] the evening meal. 

' Su'yPER-T1IME, time to go to ſupper. | | 
The Lord's SurrEx, the holy communion. . 
Su*ePERLESS, adj. [of ſupper] without a ſupper, faſting at night. 
To SuePLa'xT, verb ad. [ ſupplanto, Lat. ſufplanter, Fr. ſeppiantare, 

It.] 1. To trip up the heels. 2. To diſplace by ſtratagem, to turn out. 

. To diſplace in general, to force away, to ovcrpower with fear. If 

er reaſons can ſupplant. Shakeſpeare. 3 

SuePLaxTa'tia [in phyſic] plaiſters applicd to the ſoles of the 
feet. | Re | 
SupPLA'xTER, ſub/?. [of ſupplant) one who ſupplants or diſplaces. 
To Su'ePLE, ES [from the adj] 1. To make ſoft or pliant 


To Surrrk, werb neut. to become ſoſt or pliant. 
 Sv'pPLE, adj. [ /ouple, Fr.] 1. Limber, pliant. 2. Yielding, not 
obſtinate. 3. Submiſſive, flattering, bending. 4. That which makes 
ſupple. Each part depriv'd of Ae * Shakeſpeare.. 

SY PPLEMENT, Aal. ¶ ſupp/imento, It. ſeplements, Sp. of ſupplementurr, 
Lat.] any addition that is made to ſupply ſomething that was deficier.: 
before, eſpecially an addition to a treatiſe or diſcourſe. See Rect: +- 
arion; and, by way of /upplement [or note] add, Query, if in t. 
Tuſtin's uſe of the word · Regeneration”, it ſhould not ſignify ſomething 
more than a change of heart and life, viz. our being recerv'd into a Hate 
or relati:n, by which we become /ous of God, and heirs of the ft * 
heritance ? See alſo St. Irenæus Ed. Grabe, p. 160, 262, compared wit! 
Mar. c. 19, v. 28, in which place it ſeems to ſignify the fur . 

SUPPLEMENT of an Arch [with r the number ot de- 
grees which it wants of a ſemi-circle; as a complement ſigniuie what an 
arch wants of being a quadrant. : 

SUPPLEMENTAL, * Affe adj. [of jupplement] per 
taining to a ſupplement, lying what is loſt or wanting. / | 

— fubſt. { . Fr.] 1. Pliantnei, f{-fineſs, limber 
neſs. 2. Readineſs of compliance, facility. ; 

SUPPLE'TORY, adj. that ſupplies or makes up any deficiency. 

SurPLETORY, . | ſupplctorium, Lat.] that which fill; up defi 
ciency. 

SueeLYanT, adj. Fr. entreating 

SuPPLi'anT, or I, Jul}. 

a ſubmiſſive petitioner or humble ſuitor. 3 

SU'ePLIaxNTNEss [of ,t the * of petitioning humbly 

111 


„ſubmiſſive. 


1 fuppheant „Fr. ſapplicans. Lat. } 


— 
10 


SUP 


SUR 


To Svretica'rt, verb neut. [ /upplier. Fr. Juppicare, Ir. and Lat.] Surprad inet: Jacht. Lipoken of fwellings) a tiperuny Qua 


to make a humble requeſt ; to ſubmiſſively. 


SUPPLICA'TION, at. Fr. 1. 


„ intreat, or 


humble ſuit, petition. 2. An ear- 


lity. 
SUPPURGA'110N, alt. a too much, or frequent purging or uſe ot 


veſt. ſubmiſſive and humble prayer, the worſhip of a ſuppliant or peti- purging medicines. 


t:oner. 
Sor»i1ca'vir, Lat. ſout of chancery] a writ for 
peace againſt a man, the ſame which was 


mn. 


ing the 


puniſhn: ent. 


Surrurariox, al. Fr. from Lat. account, a reckoning, comp, 


of tation. 
breve de mi- 


Sv yp1.1'cs lic, Fr. ſupplicio, It. ſaplicio, Sp. Supplicizm, Lat.] 


To Su'eeurTr, verb a2. [ fopputer, Fr. of ff gute, Lat] to cow. 


SU'PRa, Lat. in compoſition. ſignifies / or Ie; 25, 
SUPRALA'PCARIAN, adj, [of Jufpre, above, ar logfus, Lat. a fall an. 


To SurPLy', verb a2. [ ſupplier, Fr. fupplire, It. ſuplir, Sp. ſupples, tecedent to man's fall. In divinity, a /apralapſariun is one who hold: th. 


Lat.] 1. To make up what was wanting. 
warned, to afford. 3. To fill up 


bad. 7. To accommodate, to furniſh. 


Sv 2P:.Y", ſubſe. [from the verb] aid, relief; the furniſhing what was 


* unting. or with neceſſaries. 


Surert's [in military affairs] recruits of ſoldiers, the furniſhing an 


um with freſh men. 


2. To give ſomething 
a vacant place, 4. To relieve. 5. 
1% ſerve inſtead of. 6. To give or bring in general, whether good or 


God, by an eternal decree, and frier to all conſideration of the adi. 
of fir amongſt mankind by the /u// of dam, predeſtinated ſome to ever 
ng happineſs ; and others to eternal perdition ; the Rates of eitke: 
being alike aſcertained by an act of fewerrignty (herrejeo referens—) and 
God's predeterminaticn, not dependin o. his toreſight of their relpettive 
conduct upon the ſtage of lite. See Anal, and SupLarPSania: 
compared with MYsTex irs in Religion, and Jude, v. 15. 1 
Suraa-uv'xDaxE, adj. [of pra, above, and mundas, Lat. the world] 


lo Surro'rT, verb af. [ ſupporter Fr ſopportare, It. ſepportar, Sp. of above or over the world. 


/*p;ortro, Lat.] 1. To bear or prop up, to uphold. 2. To endure any 
thing painſul without being overcome. 3. To endure in general. 4- 
10 ſuſtain, to keep from fainting. : 
 Suyro'n TER, a. Fr. 1. Act or power of ſuſtaining. 2. That which 
bears up or ſuſtains a burthen or weight, a prop. 3. Neceſlaries of life. 
4. Maintenance, ſupply, 
SuyPo'R TABLE, adj. Fr. [ ſopportevolo, It.] 1. that may be endured. 
2. Tolerable. Shakef| accents the firſt ſyllable. 
Sureo'KTABLENEss {of ſupportatl:] capableneſs of being ſupported, 
ſtate of being tolerable. 
Surro' Taxe, or SurPoRTa'T10N, ſubft. [of ſappert] maintenance, 
ſupport. Both obſolete. : 
Supro'kTED of the Pale [in heraldry] is when any beaſt is drawn upon 
. 4 Prop 
UPPO'RTER, . [of ſupport] 1. One that ſupports. 2. Prop, 
that which bears _—_ 7 — from falling. 3. One that ſuſtains, a 
comforter. 4. One that maintains, a defender. | 
Svyyo'sTERs [of coar-armour] are thoſe animals which noblemen 
carry to ſupport their ſhields; as quadrupedes, birds, or reptiles; as 
lions, 1 s, dogs, unicorns, eagles, gritfins, and 8. To per- 
ſons ander the degree of baronets, it is not permitted to bear their arms 


ſupported. 


Sueyor TERs [in architecture] images to bear up poſts, &c. in a | 
4 ) * * over all things and perſons, without exception; a power which all anti- 


building. | | | 
Suypo'saBLE, at. [of ſappr/e] that may be ſuppoſed. 3 
1 2 Jab. [of Jufpeſabie] capableneſs of being ſup- 


poled. | : 

Surro's a, al. [of ſapp:/-] a ſuppoſition, * * ination, belief. 
Io Surrobr, as att. 333 Lat. 47 % r. ſuppone, It. ſappe- 
ner, Sp.] 1. To imagine, to take for granted, to believe without exa- 
minatzon. 2. Io lay down without _— 3. To admit without 
proof. 4. To require as previous to itſelf. 5 

Surro's, ſalſi. [from the verb] ſuppoſition, poſition without proof. 

Sueeo's: a, ſub. [of /apps/z] one that ſuppoics. 

Surrostriox, „. Fr. of Lat. [ /uppoſetizione, It. Ecion, Sp.] 
.  g—_— an imagination ; an uncertain z an 

1 — [in muſic] is the uſing two ſucceſſive notes of the ſame 
value, as to time, the one of which being a diſcord, ſuppoſes the other 
a concord. x 

SuyrosrT!'T10Us, adj. [ /uppoſititias, Lat.] put, by a trick, inſtead, 
nan ot LR counterfeit, not — Thus 
Dr. Whi:by, in his preface to Di/quifitiones madefie, has proved the 
creed which St. John and the Holy Virgin (if we may crecit an Atha- 
naſian of the fourth century) communicated by revelation to St. Gregory 
I banmaturgut, to be ſuppoſetitions, an arrant forgery, and which Scu! te- 
tus, before him, called ſomnium ſomnirum, i. e. the dream of 

dreams.” And yet no inconſiderable author of the laſt century ſays of it, 

«+ Neſcio ſane an ad ejnjmod; traditionem aligaam confirmandam gaicquam 
alias deſiderari poll. Bull. Defenſ. Fid. Nicen. Ed. Oxon. p. 250. 
Ser Rites, INTERPOLATION, and GasTROMYTH, compared with 2 
Ze. c. 2. v. 8-12. | 
. SUPPOLITI TIOUSNESS, fubft. [of ſuppoſititious] ſtate of being counter- 
. ---; | | | 
 Suppo's1TIVELY, adv. [of ſuppoſe] upon ſuppolition om... - 3 

Suppo's1TARY, a. [ Juppofitoire, Fr. ſufpy/ctorium, Lat.] a kind of 
ſolid clyſter, or medicament. | 
Io Suyyre'ss, verb ad. ¶ ſupprimer, Fr. ſopprimere, It. ſuppreſſum, 

ſup. of /apprimo, Lat.] 1. To under, to put a ſlop to, to over- 
power, tc reduce from any ſtate of activity or commotion. 2. To con- 
_ to tell. 3. To hep in, not to let out. Io ſuppreſs thy voice. 

peare. | 

Suee+'::10:, Fr. of Lat. [ ſoppreffione, It.] 1. The act of putting a 
ſtop to, a cruſhing. 2. A concealing, not publication. | 

SUPPP +108 of the Courſes [in women] is when they are obſtructed or 
ſtopped, and have not a free paſſage. | 

SUPFREsS10% [of urine] a ſRoppage of it, or a difficulty in making 
water. 2 

SvyyREs+10% [in the cuſtoms] the extinction or annihilation of an of- 
ſice, rig ht, rent, Oc. | 

SUPPRESSION {with grammarians] any omiſſion of certain words 
in a ſentence, which yet are neceſſary to a full and perfect conſtruc- 
non. 


A Ignis, Lat. [with chemiſts} a fire made above the 
Serrxz'sson, /ubſt. [of Juppreſs) one that ſuppreſſes or cruſhes; alſo a 


concealer. 

To S'vreURATE [ purer, Fr. of ſuppurare, Lat] to generate pus or 
matter, as a ſore does. 

To SurpUuRATE, werb nent. to grow to pus. 

SUpPUna'tON, Fr. from Lat. 1. The action whereby extravaſated 
blood, or other humours in the body, are changed into = a ripening 
of a boil or im oſthume; a gathering into matter. 2. The matter ſup- 
purated. | 


tation; digeſtive, 


Surrusarivz, adj. [ /appuratif, Fr.] bringing or tending to ſuppu- any term. + 1d mathematicians} an irrational number or quantity: 
5 e or a number, &c. 


 SUPRASCAPULa'R1S Inſerler, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the 
arm which moves it dire&tly backwards, and takes its name from being 
placed below the ſpine, under which it ariſes from the root of the ſhoul. 
der-blade, and is like the „pr ſpinarus) inſerted into the head of the 
ſhoulder- bone. 
SUPRA-SPINA'TUS. See SUPRASCAPULARIS. | 


SUPRAVU'LGAR, adj. [of ſutra and walgar] being above the vul- 


gar. | 

SuPRE'MACY, al. {| ſapremecie, Fr. of ſupremus, Lat.] higheſt plac 
ſtate - ws _— ; — the pope's 9 the 22 ne, 

ght of power and authority; more eſpecially the chief of the 
king, &.. of Great-Pritain, in ecclefiaſtical — FE f 

DUPRE'ME, edj. Fr. | ſuprems, It. ſipremui, Lat.) 1. Higheſt, ad- 
vanced to the higheſt degree of dignity and authority: it may be ob- 
ſerved, that fupcriaur is uſed often of local elevation, but e of in- 
— or political. 2. Higheſt, moſt excellent. Supreme degree. 

rraen. 

SUPRE MET. v, adv. (of ſupreme] in the higheſt . 
_ Supt ux fe, or SUPREMACY [of ſupreme] the greateſt height, 
in point of authority and power. Whether the legiſlative power be ab- 
— lodges ſolel / in one; or (like ours) of the mixed and m- 


SUPREMACY [in divinity] that autherity and power which extends 


quity —_—_— to the FixsT Cause and Faru of the univerſe; 
and which the reader will find y'd in the ſtrongeſt colours by St. 


Cyprian, in his fourth tract de Idelorum Yanitate, * Unus igitur ono 


Domus Devs, &c.” compared with what we have produced from him, 
and other ancients, under the words Marcioutsts, Firf Causr, Goo, 
Deirv, Divixirr, Dirruzrsn, Ec. | 

SuR, Fr. a prepoſition, which, as an inſeparable prefixum, fignifes 
over, above, or upon. | 

Su'za [with anatomiſts] the leſſer bone of the calf of the leg. 

Sur apd1'T10v, /abft. [of fur and atditier) ſomething added to one's 
name. 

Su'rar., adj. [ fare, Lat.] being in the calf of the leg; as, 

SURAL rad K anatomy] a vein which runs — the calf of the 


Suxa't.is [with anatomiſts] a branch cf the fural vein, which 
. the one external, and the other in- 

ternal. 
 Su'raxcr, ſubſt. [of furs] warrant, ſurety, aſſurance: obſolete. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Suna'xTLER, theu antler of a deer's head. | 

To Surna'TE, verb aft. [ jolbatir, Fr.] to batter with travel, to fa- 
tigue, to harraſs. | 


SurBa'TE, or SUurBA'TING { folbature, Fr. with farriers] is when the : 


fole of a horſe's foot is worn, bruiſed, or ſpoiled, by travelling without 

Su'zseT, participle paſlive of ſurbate. Feet ſarbate. & 

To Surcta'st, verb neut. Los, or /urceſſer, Fr. 
cefſo, Lat.] 1. To give over, to leave off doing a thing, to , to be 
at an end, to be no longer in uſe or being. 2. To leave off, to refrain 
| 6 verb aF, to put to an end: obſolete. 

SurCEase, /ubſ?. ſtop, ceſſation. Hooker. 5 

To SuscnaxkR, werb af. { — e Fr. fepracearicare, It. fobre- 

ar, Sp.] to over charge, to over-load, or over-burthen. 

12222 ſubſt. over - burthen, more than can be borne, 

Sunna ER, ahi. [of farcharge) one that overburthens. 

SURCHARGER [of the foreſt] is one who is a commoner, and puts 
more beaſts into the foreſt than he has a right to do. 

SURCHA'RGED . barge, Fr.] over | 

Sus Axcre't ſin heraldry} as a croſs far ancree, f. e. double an- 
chor, is a croſs N r e 

Su'rciNGLE, a. „ g. d. fuper cingulum, a clergyman's 
girdle; IZED au aT de Waden or Cal Sead fat 
on his back. : 

Su'ncLE, aft. [ furculus, Lat.] a ſhoot, a ſucker. Not in general 
uſe. Brown | f 


Suna cor, fab. „O. F. 5. 4. rior coat, of /ar, Fr. and 
coat] 1. LE worn Can dreſs. 2. A coat 
of arms to be worn over other armour. 

Sun cai in Vita [in law] a writ which lies for the heir of a woman, 
whoſe huſband has her lands in fee, and ſhe does not the 
writ cui in wits for the recovery of it; in which caſe the heir may 
this writ againſt the tenant after her diſeaſe. ; W 
Pn bon . [ furculus, Lat.] the act of pruning or lopping 

SurcuLo'se, adj. ¶ furculeſus, Lat.] full of ſhoots, flips or twigs. | 

Su'xcuLvs, Lat. [in horticulture] a ſhoot, flip, cyon, or young twig 


— bard, F farde, It. furdus, Lat.] 1. Deaf, not having 
"Sr . [fonrd, Fr. , It. „Lat.] 1. > 
* ſenſe 1 — 2 Not heard by the car. 3. Not expreſſed by 
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SUR 


Sund Noot, a root, whether ſquare, cubic, Cc. that cannot be ex- 
tracted perfectly out of a rational number. 

SURE. adj. { ſecurus, Lat. ſear, Fr. ficura, It. ſegurs, Sp. and Port.] 
1. Safe, ſecure. 2. Firm, ſtable, not liable to failure. 3. Certain, 
infallible. 4. Certainly doomed. The weightieſt is /are to go. Locke. 
5. Certainly ing, confident. 6. To be ſure, certainly. This is a 
vitious expreſſion. More properly be /are. 

Sun g, adv. | ſurement, Fr.) with certainty, without doubt. 
FTIR adj. [of jure and foot] treading firmly, not ſtum- 
ling. 

SURELY, adv. _ fare] 1. Safely, firmly, without hazard. 2. Cer- 
tainly, without doubt. | 

SU'RE NESS, 1 fare} certainly. 

SU RETISHIP (of ſarcty] the act of being bound for another perſon, 
the oflice of a 3 

Su'kETyY { jurtte, Fr.] 1. Safety, ſecurity againſt damage or loſs, 
ſecurity tor payment. 2. Certainty. 3. . — wr 4 of ſtabi- 
lity. 4. Evidence, confirmation. 5. Bondiman, one that gives ſecu- 
rity for another, hoſtage. 

Sv aH Y of the Peace [in law] is an acknowledging of a bond to 
= king, taken by a competent judge of record, for the keeping of the 

s peace. 
Son sr Y of goed Abeering [in law] is different from the /ccarity of the 
peace in this reſpect, that as the peace is not broken without any affray 
ur aiſault. yet the good abearing may be violated by the number of a man's 
company, or by his and the:r weapons and harnc ſo. 

SU'RENESS (of fear, Fr. jecurns, Lat.] certainty. | 

Su'aFace, Fr. [q. d. {fer fuciem. Lat. f. e. upon the face] the bare 
outſide of a body, which, conudered by itiell, 15 a quantity extended in 
length and breadth, without thickneis, and is the lame as /uperficies. Ac- 


| cented by Milton on the lat ſyllable. 
Plain Suxrack [with geometricians] is made by the motion of a 


circle. 
Carved Surract, is one that is convex above or on the outſide, and 


_— always keeping in the ſame plane, whether it be a ſquare or a 


concave below or on the :nfide ; which turtace may be produced either 
by the motion of a right line on a cuive, or of a curved line on a right 


One. 
To Su'arir, verb ad. prob. of /ur/aire, Fr. ſuprafacio, Lat. to do 
more than enough, to over-do, or /oproffure, It. to oppreis} to cauſe an 
Pope the body, by over charging the ſlomach with meat or 
ink, to cram too much, to feed to ſaticty. 
To SurFEiT, verb ncut. to be fed to iatiety and ſickneſo. 
Su'arETr, . [from the verb] an indiipoſition of the body. gauſed 
by exceis in eating and drinking, that is, by over-cνν,ẽůh g tne da- 


SU"RFELTER, as. [of farfeit | 4 glutton, one who over - cramꝭ. 

SU'RFEIT-WATER, /ab/t. [of furfeit and ꝛ cer! lin ple weten . hich 
cures ſurſeits. 

SURGE, ſubſt. [of forgo, Lat. to riſe] a billow or wave of the ſcu, ro!- 

above the general ſurface oi the wate, a ſwelling ſca. | 

32— verb neut. | ſurge, Lat.] to riſe up in ſurges and waves, 
to Iwell. 

To Surce [a fea phraſe] is when men heave at the capſtan, and the 
cable happens to ſlip back a little; then they ſay, the cable ſurges. 

Su'tGeoN, Jute. [a corruption of chirurgeon, from chirurgin, Fr. of 

irargus, Lat. xaceryS-, Gr.] one who is tkilled in or profeiies turgery, 


one who cures by manual operation. 


Su'rceoNnRY, ſufft. [chirurgerie, Fr. xiigeoryi, Gr.] the praftice of 


U'RGERY [from chirurgery, from chirurgir, Fr. chirurga, Lat. xu- 
ee, of yup, a hand, and 48, Gr. a work or manual vuperation} the 
art of performing cures on the external parts of the body, with the 
hands, proper inſtruments, and medicaments. The of this art are 
anaplerofir, diæreſit. diurt haf, exerefis, and jyntheſts ; which ice. 

SURGERY, a room where ſurgeon's keep their inftruments and me- 


Su“ no, ad. ſof ſurge] riſing in billows. 

| ng 9 ſomething like a rochet. 
SU'RLILY, adv. {of farly] moroſely, churliſluly, in a ſullen manner. 
Su'nLix Ess [runlicne ppe, Sax.] gloomy moroſeneſs, four anger. 
 Su'sLING, ſufff. [of rx] a ſour moroſe fellow : not uſed. 
SURLO1'N, a loin of bect. This ſhouiu be written Sirloin, as having 


been knighted, on account of its excellence, by king James I. 


Suv'rLY [run, paplic, Sax. fort, Su. ſuxtlick, Dan. tuurlich, L. Ger. 
Cauerlich, II. Ger. ail which ſignify /czri/] gloomily, moroſe, churlich, 
crabbed, degged, ſilently angry. . 

To Sunnis, verb act. [of ſurr: is, from ſarrrettre, O. Fr. to ſet upon] 


_ r. To imagine, ſuppoſe or think, without certain knowledge. 2. To 


have a ſuſpicion of. | 

SuUraui'st, . [ ſurmiſe, Fr.] an imagination not ſupported by cer- 
tain knowledge, a {uppoſition, a ſuſpicion. 

SUKMONTE [in heraldry] is a chief that has another very ſmall 
chief over it of a different colour or metal, and therefore is ſaid to be 
ſurmounted, as having another over ic. 

Sun NOTE, is allo uſed for a bcaring of one ordinary upon ano- 


To Suznou'sr, web af. [ /armonter, Fr. furmentare, It.) 1. To 
raiſe above. 2. To overcome or get the beter of. 3. Lo ſurpaſs or 


out- do, to exceed. 


Suauou'xvrALE, adj. {of ſurmeunt] conquerable, that can or may 
be ſurmounted. | 

bor ent 1 [mugil, Lat.] a fort of ſca fiſh, 

Su'sxame, H. [of fur, Fr. over and above, nam, Su. name, fur- 
nom, Fr. ſepranome, It.] 1. A name added to the proper or baptiſmal 
name, to denominate the perſon of ſuch a family. 2. An appellation added 
to the original name. Sec To Surnames. | 
To Suanxa'wt, verb af. [ furnommer, Fr. ſoepranomare, It.] to name 
over and above the original appellation. How he ſurnam d of Africa— 
5. e. Scipio, ſurnamed Africanus, from his victories obtained in that coun- 
try. Milton. See Cæſar Aucusrus, Antoninus Plus, &c. 

To SurPa'ss, verb af. [ ſurpaſſer, Fr.] to go beyond in excellence, 
to exceed or excel. | 

SurPa'sSABLE, af. [of ſurpaſs] that can or may be exceeded. 

$UurPA'SSING, part. edj. [of /urpaſs] excellent in à high degree. 

SUnPA'SSINGLY, adv. [of ſurpaſſing] in an extraordinary manner. 


SUR 
Se &PLICE, ah. [ ſurphis, Fr. q. d. juper peliicium, I. at. the Ypa- 
niards trom thence call it jobrepe/i=] a white vettment worn by the clergy, 
when they officiate at divine fervice. See Ernob. 

SURPLUS, or SU'RPLUSAGE (/arplas, Fr.] that which is over and 
above, overplus. 

SURPLUSAGE [in common law] a ſuperfluity or addition more than 
1 which — cauſeth the writ to abate.. > 

URPRISAL, SURPRI'SE, or SUrPRIzE [ furrriſe, Fr. Hrereſa, It. 
1. The act of taking unawares, itate of A peta 3 2. 1 
diſh, 1 ſuppoſe, that has nothing in it. That fanmaftic dich, ſome cal! 
Jurprize. King. 3. Sudden confuſion or perplexity, amazement, aſto- 
mihmeat. 

To Surpnr'sr, or Suxrat'z E, verb act. [of jr; ris, from /wprenare, 
Fr.] 1. To take napping or unawares, to lall upon unexpectedly. 2. 
To aſtoniſh by ſomething wonderful. 3. To perplex or confound by = 
ſomething unexpected. 

SURPRISING, fare. adj. [of ſurpriſe] railing ſudden wor der er concern 
: SURPRI'SINGL r, ady. {of jurprifing] to « degree that raites wonder, 
in — alloniſhing manner. 

URPRISINGNESS [of rig] the ſurprizing nature ualicy of 
5 onggnagso, ier e cram 
_ SU'keveDRY [of % and wider, O. Fr. to think] pride, preſump- 
tion, an over-weening conceit, intolence obtelete. 

SURREBU'TTER, /abſt. [a law term} a {con iebutter, antwer to 2 
rebutter. 

_ SurREzoi'xbER, fabſt. ¶Cſurrcjoi rie, Fr. in lau } a ferond defence ot 
the plaintift's action, oppotite to the reuind er of the delendaut, which 
the civilians call 2riplicatzo. . 

SURRENDER, . [of far, upon. and rerdro, Fr. to give up, 9. 4. 
given upon ſome conditions} 1. The att of ding. 2. ihe act of 
reſigning or giving up to another. ; 

SURRENDER [in law] is a tenant's yielding wn b. l, to him v bo 
has the next remainder or reveruon. | 

To Sunk xo, verb act. { of ſurrendre, O. Fr. of jroerrclil,, Lat 
1. To yield or deliver up to another in generil 2. lo pive up to 4h 
enemy. 

SURRE'NDRY, . [of farrender] 1. Act of yiciding. 
delivering up to another. | | | 

SURRE'PTION, aff. [ farreptur:, ſup. of furrifio, Tat] fotle:. inten- 
hon, ſurprize. | | | 

SURREPTI TIOUS, a. { /roreftice, Fr. law term, ſurrett. . I. „. ar- 
reftitias, I. at. ] done by ftcalih, traudulently come by, got by ucalch or 
Iurprizc. 

. RKREPTI TIOUSLY, av. [of ſerreptitious] by Realth or fraud. 

9UKKOGAT EL, Subſt. [ ſurrogatzs, Lat.] one that is appointed to ſupply 
the place of another, the deputy of an ecclefiaſtic judge. | 

SU tROGATE, adj. ſubſtituted, or appointed in the room of another. 

10 >U'kkuGATE, verb ad. | ſabroger, Fr. furrogar, It. ſurrege, Lat.] 
to depute or appoint in the room of another. 

SCRROGA'TION [ ſebregaticr, Fr.] the act of om ting a deputy in 
one > place, mod commonly faid of a bithop or bithop's chancellor. 

To Surrov'xD, verb att. [ ſurrender, obſolete, of rond, Fr. ruund] to 
encompais, to enclote on all ſides. 

SurRO'YAL [with ſportſmen] the broad top of a ſtag's horn, with the 
branches or ſmall horns ſhooting out of it. | 

SuR>1SE, ſuch penalties as are laid upon thoſe who do not pay their 
duties or rent for cailleward at the day. | 

Su*sSESGLE [of ſarſaix, Fr. or of fur, Fr. and cixghia, It.] a long up- 
per girth to come over a pad or faddle, efpeciaily tuch as are uſcd by 
carriers to faſten their packs on their horſes. | 

Surso'Lid [in algebra] is the fifth power of any given root. 

Suaso LI Place in conic ſections] is when the point is within the 
circumference of a curve of au higher gender than conic ſections. 

SURSOLID Problem {with mathematicians} is ene which cannot be re- 
ſolved but by curves ot a higher gener than the conic ſections. 

Surkrou'r [of furtout, Fr. above all] a man great upper coat, or 
garment, to flip over another. . 

Sun rour [with confectioners] as piltachozs in ſurtout, is the kernels 
of piſtachoes, prepared after the ſame manner as almonds. 

To Surve'xE, verb aft. to come as an addition, ta ſupervene. 

To SurvE'r, verb act. ¶ jurwair, Fr.] 1. lo on er- look, io view as 
from a higher place. 2. To over- ſee as ond in authority. 3. To view 
as examining. 4. Lo meaſure land. | pee: 
_ Survey, /abjt. [from the verb 1. View or prolpett. 2. A draught 
of lands deſcribed on p.pcr. 5 : 4 

SURVE'YER, Or SURVEYOR, . [0 frvey] 1, A meaſurer of 
land. 2. One placed to ſuprrinteud others, an overtcer of cuſtoms, lands, 
buildings, Sc. | IF 

SU&VEYOR of ihe Ness, an officer who takes moni of the ſtate 
of all ttores, and takes care that the want: be tupply'd, alſo obſerves the 
hulls, maſts, and yards of ſhips, and audits the account of boat-ſwains, 
Sc. | | 

SuRvEtoR of the Ordnance, an om̃cer who takes knowledge of all the 
king's orcnance, flores, and proviſions of war in the cuſtody of the tiorc- 
keeper, in the Lower of London, allows all bills of debt, and alſo ker 
a check upon the works of all artificers and labourers of the office. 

SURVE'YING of Land, is the art or act of meaſuring lands, f. e. of :-- 


= » Ss 


king the dimenſions of any tract of ground, laying them down in 


draught or map, and finding the content or area thereof. | 

There are various inſtruments uſed in ſurveying, but the principal 37e 
the plain table, the theodolite, the compal:, and the ſemi-circ!-, which 
are Iceribed under their reſpective articles. But when a piece gr) 
is ſurveyed by a proper inftrument, that is, when the quntitie of the 
angles are taken, and the diſtances meaſured by a chain, tne v ork muſt 
be plotted, or a map drawn of it: for doing which there ae {c+cral 11 
thods ; but the following will be ſufiicient for our pu ß 

Suppoſe B, A, K, H, G, F, E, D, C, B, (Plate W. lig. 21) to re- 
preſent an incloſure ſurvey d with the theodoiite, aud the quantity of 
each angle found by ſubtraction. An indefinite! 5 drawn n random, 
as A K, and on this the meaſured diſtance, cas, 22 links, 
ſet off. If now the quantity of the angle 4 . been wand 1407, the 
diameter of the protractor is to be laid on tie une A K, with the centre 
over A; and againſt the number of d-gice>, zie, 149, 4 Bark made, 
an indeterminate dry line drawn thro it, and the dittar.ce of the live 
A B laid down from the ſcale 2 8 

1 int B; upon which aying the centre of the pro- 

Thus we gain the point B; up 8 — 


SUS 


actor, the diameter, along the line A B, the angle B is protracted, by 
making a mark againit it> number of degrees, drawing a dry line, and 
letting off the diſtance BC, as before. 

Then proceed to C 3 5 — of 2 ö —_ = ach 
centre on C protracts the angle C, an w ne : Þ 
cecding, — to all the angles and ſides, you will have the plot of 
the Mlle incloſure ABC, Sc. ; 

Core SURVEYISG. In order to take the plot of a field, Sc. with 
the coul. the bearings of the ſeveral ſides or muſt be taken 
with tu inftrument, and the length of each meaſured with the chain; 
after w ich the work is to be plotted in the ſame manner as we have 
Grit defcrivas. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that Fig. 10. Plate V. a_- 
{nts a mountainous piece of land, to be ſurveyed by the compaſs. Place 
the inſtrument at A, and obſerve the bearing of the line AB, which 
ſuppole to be 30“ from the north towards the eaſt, and alſo bearing of 
the line AE. and the angle formed by the lines AB and AE, which 
ſuppoſe to 90% Then meaſure the lines AB and AE, with the chain 
or line adopted to the ſe, Remove the inſtrument to B, taking the 
bearing BC, and con _ ABC, and meaſure the len the 
tine BC. Proceed in ſame manner at C,D, and E, you will 
have the ſeveral angles, bearings and diſtances of the fides, AB, BC, 
CD and DE; after which it may be eafily plotted in the fame manner 
23 the incloſure in * i _ . 

SURveE'YORSHIP, . [of ſarveyor] the office of a ſurveyor. 6 

To Suxviz u, — — Fr.] to overlook, to have in 
view: not uſed. ; 

To Suavi vt, werb af. [ ſarvi ure, ſoepravivere, It. q. d. of ſupra vi- 
v, Lat. to live beyond] to outlive a perſon. | 

To Survive, verb next. 1. To live after the death of another. 2. To 
live after any thing. 3. To remain alive. | : 

Surv1i've, or Survivor, au. [of ſurvive] 1. One that outlives 

another. 2. {Inlaw] the longeſt liver of two joint tenants. Ty 

Suavivoksnir [of ſurvivor] the ſtate or quality of one who outlives 

others. | 
 _ SusceeTIB'LITY, or Susce'PTIBLENESS, fab. [of ſuſceptible] ca- 
pableneſs of receiving an impreſſion, &c. 

Susce'PTIBLE, adj. Fr. and Sp. [ ſucettibile, It. of ſuſcipere, Lat. ] ca- 
pable of receiving any impreſſion or form, capable of admitting, quality 
of admitting. Prior has accented this improperly on the firit ſyllable. 

Suzce'PTIBLY, adv. [of ſuſceptible} in a manner capable of receiving 

any impreſſion or form : not uſed. | 

Susce'pT10N, . ¶ Inſceptum, of ſuſcipio, Lat.] the act of taking or 

capacity of a thing. : 

Svsce'er1vE, adj. ( ſuſceptus, Lat.] This word is more analogical, 

tho? leſs uſed than ſuſceptible. See SUSCEPTIBLE. - 

—— [of /uſcipiens, Lat.] capacity of receiving admiſ- 


on. 

Suscr'riexT, adj. [ /uſcipiens, Lat.] capable of receiving or undertaking. 

— {from the adj.] one who admits or receives. 

To Su'sciTaTE, verb act. | ſuſciter, Fr. of ſuſcitare, It. and Lat.] to 
rouſe up, excite, or quicken. : = 

Sescira'T10N, Fr. of Lat. the act of rouſing up or qui - 

To Susre'cT, verb af. [of ſuſpeftus, Lat. 5 It. /oſpechar, 
Sp. /oſpeitar, Port.] 1: To fear, to miſtruſt, to ſurmiſe what is not 
known. 2. To imagine guilty without proof; with for or ef before the 
thing ſuſpected. 3. To hold uncertain. I have no reaſon to /uſpe# the 
truth. Addiſon. 555 


To Susr cr, verb nent. to imagine 
Susrr'cr, part. adj. Fr. doubtful. 2 HE 
— [from the verb] ſuſpicion, imagination without proof: 
obſolete. 
„It. ſuſpencion, Sp.] 1. Doubt, 


Susrr'usz, abs. [ fuſpens, Fr. þo 
tion or impediment for a time. 4. Stop or pauſe in the midſt of two op- 


es. 

3 or Susee'n$S10x [in common law] is a temporal ſtop of a 

man's right; as when a ſeigniory or rent, &c. lies dormant for ſome 

dine, by reaſon of the ani of poſſeſſion, or otherwiſe, but may be re- 
ed, and in that reſpect di from extinguiſiment, which is, when the 

aht is quite taken away or loſt for ever. 5 

SUSPENSE, adj. ¶ juſperſas, Lat.] 1. Held from proceeding. 2. Held 
n doubt or expectation. | 
lo Sv+ye'x, werb act. [ ſujpendre, Fr. ſu „Sp. ſuſpendere, It. and 
It.] 1. To delay, to hinder from ing. 2. To deprive of an 
| office or enjoyment of a revenue for a time. 3. To hang, to make to 
hang to any thing. 4. To make to depend on. 5. To interrupt, to 
make to ſtop for a time. | 

SUSPE'$5108. Aach. Fr. fromLat. 1. The act of int 
or courſe of any thing for a certain time. 2. Act of making to on 
any thing. 3. Act of making to depend on any thing. 4. Act of de- 
laying. <5. Act of withholding or balancing the judgment. 

_ Sv2Pptx420x {in canon law} the lefſer excommunication, a cenſure 
inſlicted by way of puniſhment on an eccleſiaſtic for ſome fault. See Axa- 
THEMA. | | 
SUSPENSION ab Officie, is that whereby a miniſter is, for a time, de- 

_ unkit to cru the office of a miniſter. SY I 

USPENS:0N @ Beneficio, is when a miniſter, for a time, is depri | 
the profits of his — | | 

SUSPEXS10N of Arms ¶ in war] is a ſhort truce, the contending parties 
agree on, for the burying of the dead, the waiting for ſuccours, or their 
maſters orders, &c. 

SusPENSION [in mechanics] as the points of ſuſpenſion in a balance, 
are thoſe points in the axis or whereon the weights are applied, or 
from which they are ſuſpen ded. 

Susrr'xsOn Tefticuli, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle, called alſo cre- 
maſlir. 
 SusPsx50'rIUM, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a ligament of the penis 
which ariſes from the fore part of the os pubis, and is fixcd to the upper 
part of the dorſum penis, on each ſide of its great vein. 

SusPE"x50RY,, a. [ /ofpenſoire, Fr. ſuſpenſus, Lat.] that by which any 
thing hangs ; as, /«/perſory muſcle. 

SusPEX50RY, ſub/t. | ſuſpenſorium, Lat.] 1. A ſort of truſs or bandage 
uſed by ſurgeons. 2. A cord or ſuch conveniency hung up to a bed, 
for the eaſe of a ſick perſon in turning himſelf. 

Suse. /ubft. Fr. [ /o/pr2ione, It. of ſuſpicis, Lat.] the act of ſuſ- 
peeting, jealouſy, fear, conjecture, diſtruſt; imagination of ſomethi 
11, wunagut prove. . 


SWA 


SusPr'c1ous, adj. —— lat, Lat.] full of ſuſpicion or jealouſy, d. 
ſtruſtful, jealous, Ms ro — without proof; alſo that * 
2 wing reaſon to imagine ill. | 
2 — adv. [of Jafpicions ous] 1. With ſuſpicion. 2. So as to 
icion. 

Susri'ctousxkEss, fſuſpici to ici ; 
— Subſt ſuſpicious, tendency ſuſpicion, a ſuſpi. 

SusPU'RAL, abſt. [ ſeupirail, Fr. fpiraglic, It.] a ſpring of water, tha: 

under N breathing x 

—— _ 


E SUsPIRA'T108 [ ſuſpiratic, Lat.] act of ſighing or fetching the breath 


"To Sus®1'RE, verb neut. [ ſuſpiro, Lat.] 1. To ſigh, to fetch 
breath - 2. It ſeems, in 5 art, to —_— to — 
breathe: Perhaps miſtaken for repire. To him that did but 


fuſpire. Shakeſpeare. d 


To SusTai'x, verb af. ¶ ſeuftenir, Fr. ſtenere, It. ener, Sp. 
ſu»ftines, Lat.] 1. To uphold, - ſupport, Ax or 2 — 2 12 
ſupport, to from ſinking under evil. 3. To maintain, to 1 
To help, ieve, to aſſiſt. 5. To bear, to endure, to bear without 
yielding. 6. To ſuffer, to bear as inflicted. : 

— woagy + + þ [of ſuſtain] that may be upheld or ſuſtained. 

Sus rat ER, ſub/t. ain] 1. One that or ſu 
Pw + yg /t. [of juftain} props pports. 2. 

Su'srENANCE, Or SUSTENTA'TION flenance, Fr. ſoftenenza, It. 
ſaiſtento, Sp. of the verb. See above] 1 maintenance in I 
ſubſiſtence, ſupport of life, victuals, uſe of victuals. | x 

SUSURRA'T10N, Lat. act of whiſpering, ſoft murmur. 

To Sur, or To Surr, verb aff. Sce To Surr. 

Surg, /ubft. [from ſuit] fort. Hooker. See Suit. | 

Su'TTLER, /ub/t. ¶ loteler, Du. ſudler, Ger.] one who ſells victuals and 
liquor to foldiers in a camp. 

Su'TTLE Weight 


SuTU'Ra Offium, Lat. [in anatomy] a ſuture in the juncture of the 
bones of the ikull, like the teeth of 2 meeting . 

Su"ruRE, Fr. [cncitare, It. of ſutura, Lat.] a ſeam or ſtitch; a man. 
ner of ſewing up the lips of a wound ; alſo the cloſing of the ſkull-Lones, 


like the teeth of a ſaw, let one into another. Suture is a particular reti- 


culation. 

Su'TUREs, joining the parts of the ſkull to the bones of the upper jaw, 
are of three ſorts, v. the tranfoerſalis, the ethmoidalis, and the bene, 
dali;; thoſe that join the parts of the ſkull are four, viz. the coronal:;, 
the /ambdeidalis, the ſagittalis, and the /quame/a. 

SUTURES [in natural hiſtory] are the cloſures with which the ſhells of 
fiſhes are joined one to another. 

Bajtard, or Falſe SuTurEs [with antaomiſts] are thoſe ſeams of the 
Gat, Ge —ͤ— 2 to the ſcales of fiſh, and 
are joined together ing one over 

Swan. 1. A cod ob — 
made of oakam to cleanſe a ſhip's deck with. 

To Swan, verb ac. [ppebban, Sax. a fea term] to cleanſe a ſhip's 
deck with a mop. | 

Swa'smeR, /ubſt. Du. — a ſhip of war] one whoſe buſineſs it is to 

ept clean. 


take care that the ſhip be 
e of aubiſt and cu ber:] are the ace of hearts, 


Swa'BBERS [at the 
the ace of trumps, the of trumps, and the knave of clubs. 


To Swa'obLE, verb ad. [of _—_ Sax. (wachtelen, 
up with ſwathing or ſwaddling ; 


ly. | 

Swa'pDLING-BAG, SwaADDLING-CLOTH, Or SWa'DDLING-CLOUT 
[from /waddle] cloth wrapt round a new born child. 

To Swac, werb next. [p1gzan, Sax. fweigia, Iſland. Some derive it of 
Cucrger, Dan. a pendulum, others of fpancken, ſchwancken, Ger. to va- 
— to bear downwards as a weight does, to hang down, to lay 

vy. | | 

To Swace, verb act. to caſe, to ſoften. See To Aswace. 

To Swa'ccts, verb nent. anderen, Du. zan, Sax. to make a 
noiſe] to play = 72 7 4 to huff, * luſter infolemcly. | 

Swa'GGER, adj. [of fag] hanging down by its weight. Zrown. 
 Swa'ccERERER [of ſeapper] a , ing perſon, a bully. 

Swain [ppe1n, Sax. — <A pan, — to labour] 1. 
A young man. Unſit for warlike vi. Spenſer, 2. A country ſervant 
employed in huſbandry, a clown, N 

SWAI'NMOTE, or Swa'NIMOTE, wp 
held for the adjuſting of the affairs of a foreſt three times a year. This 
court of ſerainmete is as incident to a foreſt, as the court of is 
22 The fwainmoete is a court of freeholders within foreſt. 
Corvet. 

To Swal E, or To Sweat [of rpelan, Sax.] to waſte, to blare, to 
melt away, as a candle. | 
K Cat the tin mines] water breaking in upon the miners at 

Swa'LLOw, as. [pelepe, Sax. ſwala, Su. fwaluwe, Du. ſchwaibe, 
Ger.} a bird which, as ſome ſay, lies hid and fleeps all winter; a ſmall 
bird of paſlage. | : : 

SwaLLow, /ubſt. [from the verb] 1. The throat, voracity. 2. A 
flying ſea-fiſh. 3. A whirl-pool or 

To Swa'LLow, verb a. [rpelzian or ppel 
ſchwelgen, Ger. all which ſigni — 3. To take down 
the throat. 2. To receive without examination, 3. Hon oy ud 

thoſe who ſucceeded 


5. To devour, to 
The 


wards the fortified place, than towards the country. See Quevs D'ni- 


RONDO E. 


SwALLOw-TAIL [with 


two pieces of timber, ſo that they cannot 
SWALLOW-TAIL, à fort of willow. Bacon. a : 5 
1 an herb, accounted a good antidote againſt poi- 


Sw, 


with tradeſmen] the weight of commoditie 
_ after the allowauce * tare or — 2 SA is deducted we 


beans, peas, &c. 2. [Among ſeamen] 2 mop 


Swa'pDbLE, ſub. [from the verb] ſwathe, clothes bound round the 
uncertainty of mind. 2. Act of withholding the judgment. 3. Priva- bod X | 


youth. = -. 
:ainmotus, law Lat.) a court 


xan, Sax. ſwelgzen, Du. 


. 3 


. 
Z 


2 court held about 


2. Tohavewei 


i deren, Du. and L. Ger. ſchweren, H. 
—— 2. To declare or 


SWE 


Swam, pret. of ſwim. See To Swim. 
— Swonr, /abft. [ſwamms, Goth. p;2m, Sax. ſmamm, IIl. 


Swamme, Du. ſwomp, Dan. ſwamp, Su. ſchwamp, Ger.] a fen, a bog, 


or marſhy place, ſuch as are common in the Welt Indies. 
Swa'urixess, fe. [of ranpy] boggineſs, marſhineſs. 
Swa'mPY, adj. [of ſwamp] pertaining to, or abounding with ſwamps, 


wan [rpan or ppon, Sax. ſwaan, Su. ſwarn, Du. ſchwan, H. and 
L. Ger.] alarge water-fowl that has a long and very ſtraight neck, and 
is very white, excepting when it is young. Its legs and feet are black, 
as is its bill, which is like that of a but ſomething rounder, and 
a little hooked at the lower end. The two ſides below its eyes are black 
1 They ſeed upon herbs, and ſome ſort of grain, 


like a Canet. 
—.— — ing. „ 5 NP 
A'NKING . of ppancan, to labour] great, lufty, ; 
r 
Swan's-sKin, uf. a ſort of fine thick flannel, ſo named by reaſon of 
I aordi and imitating for warmth the down of the 


ts 
ſwan. 
Swa'xnwnimoTE [of Nas. a ſwain, and ze more, Sax. an aſſembly] 
affairs, three times a year. Sce Swalx- 


MOTE. 


To Swar, or To Swor, verb af. [perhaps of Tyæp, Sax. allure- 


ment] to exchange one thing for another, to barter, to truck. 
Sar, Jl an exchanging, a trucking or bartering. See To Swor. 
] to do at a ſnatch, haſtily. 
is faid to have a ſward or be 
ſwarded, when it is well covered with or other greens. | 
Swann, ſubſt. Su. [ppeapd, Sax. (waerd, O. and L. Ger.] 1. The 
ſkin of bacon. 2. The ſurface of the ground. | 
Swart, pret. of frwear. See To Swear. | 
To Swarm, tne As Sax. ſwerma, Su. ſwermen, Du. 
and L. Ger. ſchwaermen, Ger.] 1. To riſe in a company or cluiter, and 
it the hive, as bees do. 2. 8112 to throng. 5. 
4. To breed I 


o be crowded, to be over-run. multitudes, to abound ; 
of vermin. 

Swarm Sax. erm, Su. Du. and L. Ger. ſchwarn, II. 

Ger.] 1. A multitude of bees, flies, or any kind of winged vermin, parti- 


the former, when they migrate from the hive. 2. A multitude or 


SwarT, or SwarTH, adj. [{warts, Goth. heath, Sax. [wart, Du.] 


1. Black, darkly brown, tawny. 2. In Milton it ſeems to ſignify black, 


„ malignant: The war's ſtar ſparely looks. Milton. 

To SwazrT, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to blacken, to make duſky. 

Swa'tTHILY, adv. [from fewarthy] blackly, duſkily. : 

Swa'zTHINEss [of  pheopmicynerTe, Sax „ tawnineſs. 

Swa'rTHY, ad. —— 2 bearvicz, Sax. black- 
iſh, Cware, Su. and ſwaere, L. Ger. (chwartz, H. Ger.} blackiſh, 
tawny, dark of complexion. Thus our Engliſh Cebes, when deſcribing, 
in his pi way, theill conſequence of vice : | 

and foul their ſhrivell'd kin behold. Table Cabei. 

See Swan r. 


Swasn, ſubſf. Ia cant word] 1. A figure whoſe 


circumference is not 


round, but oval; and whoſe mouldings lie not at right angles, but oblique 
to the axis of the work. Maren. 2. A puddle of water. | 
To Swasn, werb nent. 1. To make a great clutter or noiſe. 2. Io if 


daſh ſwords one againſt another: 


whence, 
r [ſome derive it of ſuadderen, Du. to make a noiſe Rar 


backler} a vain- ori 


bragging ſword · ſighter, a 


and 


force of arms. eſpeare. 

— 2 se bind up with ſwathe 
o S wars, ad. [ .] to up with es, 
ſwaddle children. | 


to 

SwaTH, SwaTHE, or SWAaTHING-BaxD [of ꝓbedan, Sax. to bind] 
a band to ſwathe or roll up a young child, a long and broad band for 
with a ſurgeon's dreſſings. 2. [ Swade, 


Utrers it feoaths. Shakeſpeare. 
To ry grants a. [prob. -7 fweben, L. Ger. ſchweven, H. Ger. to 


move, wave or hover over] 1. To wave in the hand, to move or wield 
. _ as, to fevay the ſcepter. 2. To bias, to direct to either fide. 
3- To 


þ to influence, to overpower. = | 
To Swar, werb nent. 1. To hang heavy, to be drawn by weight. 
or influence. 3. To bear rule or govern. 
 ToSwar with ene, to have a great influence over him. 8 
Swar, /ubf. [from the verb] 1. Command, power, rule. 2. The 
_ weapon. 3. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 
| uence, . 
1 of the Back [in horſes] a hollow finking down of the 


To SweaL 2 Sax. to inflame] to melt away waſtefully, as 


bad candles do; alſo to finge a hog. See SwaLE. 

Swaar. See SwiPE. 

To Swan, verb neat. pret. ſwore, ſevare, part. paſſ. „ ſworn 
. (were or 
Dan. ſwaeria Su.] 1. To utter a ſolemn oath, to obteſt ſome ſu- 


iſe upon oath. 3. To give evi- 
oath. 4. To obteſt the great name profanely, to curſe, to 


o Swear, verb af. 1. To put to an oath, to tender an oath. 2. To 


declare oath. 3. To obteſt oath. 
So RESET wants vr gran name-wen- 


Swan, 


Du. and L. Ger, ſchwaſz, H. Ger. rpzre, ꝓbearx, 
. 3- Evaporation 

Sw aA“ TA, . [of fweat] one who ſweats. | | 
— fo l — fn Sax.] wetneſs with ſweat. 


, a mere . 
bf. [from foe) one who makes a ſhow of valour or 


by the mower. 3. A continued quantity. of 


SWI 


dra TING, part. agi. [yperan, Sax. ] perſpiring : rough tne ee 
SwEaTixG Sielneſi, a diſeaſe in the 2 of Arie 
Shrewſbury, ran through the whole kingdom. | 
SWEA'TY, ach. [rpatrg, Sax.} 1. Wet with fu eat, covered Mitt 
—_ 2. — »— iweat. 3. Laborious, toilſome. 
o SOWLEP, att. pret. and part. pail. fzvepe [ppapan, ppeopan, 
— ag =" Ig * * — a betom. 5 — with a 
om, » Ge. 3. To carty with pomp. 4. Jo drive or carry of 
quickly and violently. 5. 'To paſs over quickly and forcibly. 4 To 
3 7. To ſtrike with long itrokes. 
0 SWEEP, werb nent. 1. To paſs with violence. 2. To paſs with 
+ {Vick comer] anerm what ee 
. a of a , is fat 
Gu her beak after feeding. ONO A: On 
 OWEEP, full. 1. The act of ſweeping. 2. The compaſs of any vio- 
lent or continued motion. 3. Violent deſtruction. 4. Of a mie the 
mould where the begins to compaſs at the rung-heads. 5. A ſemi-circu- 
lar or oval line made by the motion of the com „or any other 
vibration. 6. Direction of any motion, not reclilincar. 7. (With al- 
chymiſts] a refining furnace, called alſo an alm»:d 


1 furnace. | 
SWEEP-NET, . [of /ercep and net " Ghins.ner 
REES [of /averp and net] a fort of fiſhing-net that takes 
ner Armany a crop of hay in a meadow. 
WEE'PING [in ſea language] ſigniſies dragging along ground 
the bottom of the ſea, or a — with a 2 1 — 
find a hawſer or cable that has ſlipped from an anchor. ; 
— vas, /ab/?. * 472 that which is ſwept away. | 
WEE 'PSTAKES, aH. [of faceep and flakes] o | | 
up all the money at play. S e nn ö 


SWEE'PY, adj. [of feueep] paſſing ſpeedily and violently over a great 
2 _ Ls ts Bs es ak is | 
WEET, adj. Iybexe, Sax. n. fuer, Du. (oct, I. Ger. a 
Ger. ſuavis, Lat.) 1. Pleaſing to any ſenſe. 2. Luſcious or * 
tate. 3.. Mild, ſoft, gentle in diſpoſition. 4. Fragrant to the ſmell. 
5. Melodious to the e:r. 6. Pleaſing to the eye. 7. Not falt. 8. Not 
_ 9. — pleaſing. 10. Not not flinking ; as, the 
is b 

SwEET,/ubſt. 1. Sweetneſs, ſomething pleaſing. 2. A ward of en- 
dearment. 3. A perfume. | 

SW:E'TBREAD, Aub. the calf's pancreas. | 

Surf THAI, H. [of ſcueet and Lrain] a fragrant ſhrub. 

SwEt'TBROO, . an herb. | 

SwEETC! CEL Y, a. 2 plant. — | 

To Sweet 'TEx, verb ef. [Cocten, Du.] 1. To make ſweet 2. To 
make mild or kind. 3. To ſoften, to make delicate. 4. To make leis 


po to alleviate. 5. To palliate, to reconcile. 6. To make grate- 
ul or pleaſing. 


To SwFETT. x, verb nent. to grow ſweet. | | 

SWEE'TENFR, ſubft. of faverten] 1. One that palliates or repreſents 
things tenderly. 2. which contemperates acrimony. 3. A cant 
wan for one who decoys perſons to game. 

2 8 —_— or miſtreſs. 
Swyrr'rixc, ſubſe. faveet] 1. A of ſweet luſcious apple. 2 
A word — 4. N | Fa g 

SWEE'TLSH, af. pu, ſomewhat fweet. | 

SWEE'T1.Y, adv. [of feceer] agreeably to the taſte, ſmell, &c. with 


w . 
Swet TMEATs, preſerves, confits, made of fruits preſerved with ſu- 


* h. ch, begiuniug * 


SwWEE TxEss Iyhexenerre, Sax.] a ſweet quality. 
SWEE'TSCENTED, perfumed. . | | | 
SWEE'TWILL1aM, the flower of a plant; a ſpecies of gilliflower. 
SweE'Tw11.LOw, ſubft. gale, or Dcd a ple... | 
To SWELL, verb nent. part. paſſ. als [ſwellen, Du. and L. Ger. 
bellan, Sax. (welle, Dan. (ella, Su ſchwellen, H. Ger.} 1. To rife 
jo a tumour, to grow bigger, to extend the parts. 2. To tumify by 
obitruftion. 3. To be exaſperated. 4. To look big. 5. To protube- 
rate. 6. To be clated, to riſe into 7. To be inflated with 
anger. 8. To grow upon the view. 9. It commonly implies a notion 
ay oo . 
nd ng ſti iſe. b hs: 
Whereas in ſculpture tis uſed — the bare 7 or bolt - 
ing forth of the object to meet the eye: as, Swell the buſt.” Ode on 
Sculpture. | | 
io Swrir, verb af. 1. To cauſe to rife, to increaſe, to make tu - 
mid. 2. Lo Heighten or aggravate. To ſwell the charge. Atterbury. 


3. To raiſe to arrogance. 


SWELL, fab. [from the verb] 1. Extenſion of bulk. 2. [A ſea term! 
riſing of the ſea. | | | 
ile, Sax. ſwellinge, Du.! 2 


SwE'LLISNG, /ubft. [of fecell; hell or 11 | 
A morbid tumour or riſing in any part of the body. 2. Prominence, a+ 
oppoſed to plane. See To SWI II. 3. Effort for a vent. The fece/- 
lings of his grief. T atley. | 

To SwELT, verb. neut. to puff in ſweat, if that be the meaning 
Foknſon. Which like a fever fit thro all his body telt. Spenſer. 

To Swe'LTER, werb os. hole ð or Ur heat, or ppzlan. 8 
to inflame. This is ſuppoſed to be corrupted from ſultry] to be pains 
with heat, to be as it were broiled with exceſſive heat. 

To SwELTER, verb act. to dry up with heat. 

SwE'LTRY, adj. [of fwelter] ſuffocating with heat; as, h hot. 
extremely hot. See Sul TRV. 

Srwrerk, or Swirr, an engine or machine, having cro's beams, to 
draw water with. 8 IR 

Swerr, 2 - paſl. of faveep. o Swerr 

To 8 n a green turf. See To SWARD. 

SwEsD, ſub. the ſuperficies of graſſy ground. See SWaRD. 

To Swerve, verb next. [of (warfwa, Su. (wertven, Du. and Sax. to 
wander] 1. To rove, to wander. 2. To deviate or turn aſide from that 
which is right or cuſtom. 3. To ply, to bend. 4. To climb on a 
narrow body. : 

Sw1eT, adj. [ , Sax.] 1. Quick, nimble, fleet. 2. Ready. 

Swirr of Courſe (wich aſtronomers} is when a planet moves in twenty- 
four hours more than its mean motion. , den | 

Swir r, /ubft. [from the quickneſs of its flight] 1. A bird like a ſwa!- 


low, a martinet. 2. The current of a ſtream. | 


110 Sw3'FTERY 


8 WI 
Swi'FTERs {on ſtup- board] are the main or 
fore-maſts, which La to ſtrengthen 32 2 the maſts 


Riff. 

Sw1'FT1%G @ Ship [fea term] is when the gun is 
a good 1 pe, and the cheſt - rope is made faſt thereto, in 
the boat f on 1 and again in a ſtiff gale of wind. 

Sw1'rT 12:6 of the Capſian Bars, is the ſtraining a _—_ round the 
outer end of the capftan bars, in order to ſtrengthen a 9s 4 them 
| bear all alike and together, when the men heave or work at 

Surf; iNvG 21 
fireng:hening it, when a ſhip is either brought a aground = on a ca- 
recen. 

Sw1'rT1y, adv. [of ift] fleetly, rapidly. 

Sw1i'rTxESS [ppienege, e ſpeed, nimbleneſs. 

SwiFTxXEsS of the Sun — was — by the E- 
gyptians by a round diſcus in the — of their 

Tro Swie, verb neut. [Tyr gan, Sax. — to drink by large 
draughts. 

To SwiLt [ypilgan, Sax. m—_— and L. Ger. ſ:hweigen, H. 
Ger.] 1. To gulp, or ſwallow down greedily. 2. To waſh, to drench. 
3. To intoxicate, to inebriate. 

Sw1LL, . [from the verb] 1. Hog-waſh. 2. Drink luxuriouſly 
ſwallowed down. 

Sw1'LL-BOWL, 2 ſtout a great drinker. 

Sw1'LLER, /ubſt [of fil a luxurious and groſs drinker. ; 

To Swim, verb neut. frre Sax. ſwummen, Dan. ſwemmen, Du. 
and L.. Ger. ſchwemmen, H Ger. Swum, Swan, Swon, pref. and 
part. pas. theſe i are all derived from the ſame in Sax. and 
Wy 1. To float on the water, not to fink. 2. To — — 
danke ye pg oy gee 3- To be conveyed by the 

of the ſtream. 4. To glide _—_— a ſmooth or dizzy motion. 
5. To be di — ys - 6. To be floated. 7. * 
any ching, to » hone abundance of any quality. | 

To Swin, verb ag. to paſs by f wimming. 

To Swine with the ftrcam. 
That is, to do, think, or ſay, as the reſt of the world does, however 
our opinion be, left the torrent hurry us down ga ainſt our will. 

Sw1M, N [from the verb] the bladder of fiſhes, by the dilitation 
or contraction of which they can raiſe, lower, or ſupport themſelves in 


the water. 
SwrnwR, aht. [of ſeim) 1. One who ſwims. 2. The fuji] er 
is ſituated in the fore legs of an horſe, above the knees and upon the in- 


ſide, and almoſt upon the back parts of the hind legs, a little below the 
-_ n and „ Ie VEDCING. 
arrier”s 
SwrMMING in the Head, a or giddideſs. | EY 
Swiumlx - Nader, a veſicle of air incloſed in the bodies of fiſhes, 
by means whereof they are enabled to ſuſtain themſelves at any depth of 
water. Sec Swin. 
= MMISGLY, adv. [of ſwimming] ſmoothly and without obflruc- 


"ins «act. = abs Gem Leaden. DT EE 
Swixz, /ubft. [ Sax. Coin, Dan. den, Su. Du. and . 4 
ſchwein, H. Ger. Wem, Test. 3.4 - Pooch a ag ſome old 
word; and is now the ſame in both num — ha a pig, either boar 
or ſow, — — _— 2 3 

Herd of SwixkE [ppm-heone. Sax. ] a or company ſwine. 
Sw” — into — 12 wen HSC 
Sw1i'xE-uerDd [ppyn hyne, a or 
Sw1'xXE-PIPE, — = 


A Sea Swixk, a porpoiſe. 
A Wild Swixe, a wild beaſt, differing from the tame of this ſpecies 


in ſize as well as colour, of which there is great plenty in the woods of uſe it. 


Germany. 
To Swixd, verb neut. 7 ſwinger, Dan. ſwings, Su. 
ſwingen, L. Ger. ſchwingen, H. Ger. Swunxc, SWAKG, pref. and part. 
rat.] 1. To move to and fro, to hang looſely, to viorate. 2. To fiy 
backward and forward on a rope. 

To Swixe verb ac. 1. To make to play looſely on a ſtring. 2. To 
whirl round in the air. 3. To wave looſely. 

Swing [from the verb] 1. rey wn, ing looſely, vibra- 
tion. 2. A line on which any thing hangs looſe. 3. Influence or 
power of a body put in motion 4. Courſe, unreſtrained liberty, aban- 
donn ent to any impulſe or motive. 5. Unreſtrained tendency. 6. An 
inſtrument to ſwing children in, to advance their growth. 

Swixc Wheel M a wheel which drives the 
pendulum; the ſame is a crown-wheel in a watch. 
Io Swixce, verb a8. [yymgan, = 1. To beat, 2 Has 
ſoundly, to puniſh. 2. T'o move, as a laſh or whip: not 

Swixgk, —4 {from the verb] ſway or ſweep of any thing in mo- 
tion: not in uſe. 

Sw1'xGE-BUCKkLER, fubſ.. — a bully, one who 

e 8 3 

INGER, ſabſt. of ſaving] 1. who ſwings, one w 2. 
Any thing that is large of ig a low word. p 


$wr'n<1x, part. a. [of fung: ypengan, Sen] huge, exceeding, 


: 2 low word. 


” SWINGING, fart. act. [of ing; ppengan, Sax.] vibrating to and 
fro. 


Swi' wN Ot v, adv. [of fexinge atly. 

To Swi'xGLE, werb neut. A | 1. To wave we hanging looſe, to 
e. 2. To ſwing in — = to be under 

To SWINGLE, werb a&. to beat flax, &c. 


— Irymxle, Sax. (wingl, Du.] a ſtick for beating of flax, 


hemp. 
8 „ lol Thinlic, of Thin. Sax. (wrniſch, Du. and = Ger. 
TY U. 84. ] — e ſwine, groſs, beaſll 


SYL 
To Swircn, arb ag. to ſtrike with ſuch a ſprig or lick, to laſh, 10 


jerk. 
Sw1'ver, H. a ſort of ring of metal that turns about an 
at the ends of handles of whize, and ſeveral other thin 22 
Cy I or ſomething fixed in another body, fo as to turn 
in 
Sw1'VLLs, ſteel hooks with ſprings at the end of watch chains, 
er f — 4 
ESE See Swaszer. 1. A deck-ſweeper. 2. Four 
5 Rl are only incidenta'ly uied in betting at the game of 


A Swo'LixG of Land, e 
hide of land; n nat 

SWOLN, or SWO'LLEX, part. af. of ſwell. w = To SwtLL. 

Swow, fret. of ui. See To Swin. 

To Swoox, werb nent. 1 bunnan, Sax. Winder, Dan. ſwin- 
den, L. Ger. ſchwind:n, H to vaniih] to faint away, to ſuffer a de. 
liquium of the ſpirits, to ſuffer a ſuſpenſion of and ſenſation. 

Swoox, fab. [from the verb] a fainting fit, a lypochymy, a deli- 
quium. 

Swoo Nix, part. a. [of ſworn; of ppumen, Sax. — 
wherein the Lay Ap his ſtrength and — ——_— 
ume. 

To Swoor, werb a2. [ Johnſon it ſormed from the found ; 
with fowlers ; commonly uſed with ap] z. To fly down haſtily, as a 
— 2 2. To catch up the talons, as birds of prey do, 


to prey upo 
wooP, the verb] fall of a bird of 822 
To Swor, fab. from 1. derivation CS — thing 
ſor another, to change: a low word among See To 


Sway and Swap. 

Sword > ow. ay r Quacrd, Du. 
ſwerd, I. uſed for cutting or 
— or dc- 


” — EO of London officer who carrics 
the ſword before ie lord · mayor * 


SworD of Bacon [of rar, rep, x the rind or ſkin of ba- 


con. 
Swo'rDED, adj. 17 or armed with a ſword. 
Swo'rDER, ſabſt. tots nth a ſoldier, in contempt. 
— 2 ſo called from its having a bone ſour or five 
2 ] © the blade of a ford, —— — — at the end 
u W who is at perpetual enmity whale, whom 
33 
e {Speond-man, Sax.] a fencer, a 


figh -man, a 
Suwo n- , a kind of 

derer. do e « ridband tied to © frord- 
Swond · Law, uh. [of feword and law] violence; the law by which 


all is yielded to the 
Swo'RD-PLAYER, feord and player] a gladiator, a ſencer, 
E — pace izes in public. = 
Swonk, pret. of /acear. See To Sw; — | 
SWORN, 2 paſſ. of Fla See To Swear. 
Swoxx Brether:, ſoldiers of fortune who were wont to engage them · 
ſelves, by mutual oaths, to ſhare the reward of their ſervices. 


Swun, fret. and part. paſſ. of u. Sec To Swne. 
SWUNG, pret. and part of See ToSwine. 


1 af; ay ] related by blood. The Scots fill 


"Sr rn [pib-pep, Sax. ſibſcþaft, Ger. ] —_ relation by 


SynaRa'TICAL, of the inhabitants 2 mY is, a people 
r 
. n 

COONEY d of 


ich them, he 
battle, io th en ap erg and & broke their ranks, and 


were the cauſe ao et nos eel 
Joann Let. of 


SY" — SY'CAMINE, SYCAMORE 
tree 


Hege, Gr. — vec 
like a 3 | 


acer majus, one of the kinds of maples. FE ESTES 
SYco'Ma, or SYc0's1s, [, 2 

— ak growing about the fundament, ſo 

to A 


ay ho wa of cure, Gr.) falſe dealing, falſe pwr" | 


tale-bearing ; | 
SY'COPHANT freophants, Lat. ovzeparre, of To ru cn , Gr. 
« 7 gave information of the exportation of | 


all men, did beſt ſuit to his nature; but 


not 
becauſe of no evil could bring 
— r 2 9 


r 7 — Gr. ] to play the ſycophant: 
. — 'NTIC, or eee af [of frophent] pertaining 


YCOPHANTIC Plants. See —— Plants. 
To SY'coryanT1IzZE, werb nent. Lnge Gr. ] to accuſe to lan» 


T2 . . 


der falſely, to deal deceitfully 3 alſo to 
Sr'per [for Cres, which ſe; 
SYDERA TION, 


— 1 


To Swixx, verb nent. [ Thincan, to to drudge : av Y wind, or planet — 9 or 
jete. OEM ER LT 4. ut of Io and all ſenſe 
To Swixx, wed os. to overlabour. Ie freme only aſe 2s & paotiet- by that means. Th we 
Pie paſſive. SYDErATiIONn [with nag an intire mortification of any part of the 
Swiss, abſt. Iybme, — labour, toil, drudgery : obſolete. | body. 
Swi'xKER, abſt. bel Furink a laborious man, a drudge. Sr'perovs [ fideroſus, Lat. "4 


Swree, ri. (for faveep] a machine for drawing up water: alſo an- 
ether for throwing granadoes. 


Swerch, /abfi. a fmall, taper, flexible twig, or ſprig of a tree. 


Dun Fr. 
conſiſting of ſy 


SYLLA'BICAL, or 8 ie, 
ouafiu®>, Gr.] pertaining to fy 115. 


Sr - 


4 | 


8 Y M 


SyYL.laBa'TICALLY, adv. [of fllabical] by ſyllables. 

SY'LLABLE, [/y/labe, Fr. It. Hlaba, Sp. Hyllolus, Lat. g= 
1. An articulate or compleat found, made either by one or ſeveral letters, 
always 89 — vowel; one articulation. 2. Any thing proverbially 
conciſe. ore any able of the law of God was written. Hooker. 
To 8 * verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to utter, to articulate. 
Not in uſe. 

A Halle (according to Ariſtotle's definition) is Qurm acnud-, 
c. i. e. a ſound void of fignification, compoſed of a mute, and 
vowel.” Ariftet. de Po-tic. Cap. 20. 

SY'LLABUB [for S1LLABUB, which ſee] milk, with wine or ale, and 


ſome ingredients. 
SY'LLaBus, ſubſ?. [c, Gr.] an abſtract, a compendium, con- 
1 DEAL - | : 1 

11 oval, Gr.] a grammatical figure, w nomi- 
5 — different perſons are joined to a verb plural; 


as, thou — in jaſety PR 
SY'LLOGISM i/me, Fr. fillogi/mo, It. mo, Sp. N, 
Gr.] a logical argument, confitting of three propoſitions, called the - 
jor, minor, and conſequence ; as, Every animal has life, George is an ani- 
ma; therefore George has life. 
cal SYLLOGISM, is ſuch, in which both the propoſitions are 
poſitive ; 23, Every man is an animal, &c. 
Hypethetical S vl Los, is when one or both the ſyllogiſms are hy- 
ical or conditional; as, F the ſun ſhines, it is day, &c. 
Conditional SYLLOG15Ms [among rhetoricians] do not all conſiſt of 
ions that are conjunctive or com ; but are thoſe whoſe 
major is ſo compounded, that it includes all the concluſion. "They are 
reducible to three kinds, comin active, digunFive, and copulative. 
ative Sy 1.L0G15Ms {in logie] are thoſe, the major of which is a 
conditional propoſition, containing all the concluſion ; as, 
If there is a God, he ought to be lowed; 
There is a God; 
Therefore he muſt be loved. | 
| ve SYLLOGL5SMs, are ſuch, in which a negative fition is 
taken, part of which is afterwards laid down as a truth to take o the 
other part; as, Aman cannot be at the ſame time a ſervant of God, and a 
averfbipper of money; X 
A muſer is a <ror foigper of money ; | 
Therefore @ miſer is no ſervant of God. | 
Digunfive SYLL0G15215, are ſuch, the firſt propoſition of which is 
isjunctive: that is, whoſe are joined by or ; as, 
Thoſe who killed Cæſar are parricides, or 
Defenders of liberty; | 


| uns efender of liberty | 
I . 
SyLLocr'sTIC, or SYLLOGI'STICAL, adj. e Lat. of ovMs- 
„Gr. ] pertai iſm, conſiſting of a ſyllogiſm; or one 


Fierce fllogrſti — neangling race. Table of Cebes. 
Che, adv. [of fillogiftical) by way of ſyliogilm, in 
the form of one. | 2h 
To SY'LL0G1zE, werb next. [ llogiſer, Fr. ove, Gr.] to argue 
25 PHS, a kind of fairy — elves. GC. | 
2 as it were, at a 
ſtart, be ad Fan — and —2— much thought or medi- 


— better Si'Lvan, or SYLva'T1c [ va, Lat.] pertaining to 


9 and 2 ſhady, 772 3 
Y » . fytwain, r.] a wood . 
| — — Lat.] a dweller in a wood. 


Gr.] a fign, type, mark, —— or repreſentation of ous moral 
things by the images or 4 natural things; a myſtical ſentence. 

1 3 as a h is ſymbol of co 3 
joined or together, is a ſymbol of union or fidelity. us 
under r the ofering of incenſe was a /zmbo/ [or 
repreſentation] of ſomething relative to the of 
Lake, c. 1. v. 10, compared with Revelar. c. 8. v. 9, 10; 
out the blood of the victim at the foot of the altar, ſec ms 
our obligation to ſacrifice ever life itself in the cauſe 
God. See Revelat. c. 6. v. 9, 10. | 4 
SYmno'LICat. Repreſentation, or The SYmBor of Divine Preſence, in 
the Old Teſtament, was (according to Maimonides) a certain created 
Fer, light, or ſplendor ſhining thro" the cloud; More Nevechim, p. 1. 
c. 23, and 64. According to Abarbinel, it was that very primegenial 
light, which created Lass, the ſun, moon, and ſtars. But with 
the ancient Chriſtians in general, it was ſomething higher ſtill; I mean 

God's and only begotten Sox, or ® angel of his preſence, who made 
| — <a appearances under various forms; I ſaid . in general,” be- 
_  eauſe St. Athanaſius, and, I think, alſo Euſebius, affirm the angel 
' r 
not the divize legs; but a comme angel ; becauſe St. Origen ſup- 
poſed the two — which fant'd that glory, or /ymbolic repreſentation 
of the divine ce, which Iſaiab beheld, c. 6. v. 1—3. to have 
deen the #avuo attendants of the SUrREME MajesTY, wiz. the Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt. — But ſee Joba, c. 12, V.41- I ſhall only add, from 
Maimenides, that the ancient Hecbiaab (for of that we are now ſpeaking) 


hence; wiz. from the commoration, or abiding of 
hs eiible glory in any place; for ſuch is the toe import of the word 
[Pekinab.) 
2 * Rui have ff J that the God, 

3 f win; my 


T Gop n11sELF could not with reaſon be ſuppoſed 
to make theſe a when the Jews at Mount Sinai were 
not able to bear >» yy 
from him.” £2. Steph. p. 119. 


S viv Cedua [in old ſtatutes] a wood under 20 year's growth, an 


Sr'vnor. { aebole, Fr. faubels, It. and Sp. ſymbolum, Lat. of Sn, 


SYM 


Sr uro: {in theology] a comprehenſive form, an ah tract. . con 
1h as the Apoſtles Creed, or ſymbol, is the tum of Chatten de 


SYMBoLs [in algebra] are letters, characters. figns or merkte, b. 
which any 2 is repreſented, or which denote addition, {uullrie- 
tion, multiplication, or civifion. 

Srugots [with medaliſts} certain marks or attributes peculiar to ccr- 
tain perſons or deities; as a thunder bolt with the head of an emperor, 
15 a /mbel of ſovereign authority and power equal to the god: ; the tri- 
dent is the /in of Neptune, and a peacock of Juno. 

SYMBO'LICAL, adj. | Hl eli que, Fr. fmbelice, It. Hui,. Lat of 
ova, Gr.] pertaining to, or of the nature of a iy n. bol; my ſtical. 
typical repreſentation, expreſſing by figne. 

NN ad v. 4 Hmbolical; of ſimlelicus, Lat. of ce 
r. emblematically, typically, reſentatively, 85 
Re y, typically, repreſentatirely, by ſymbol 

SY 21891.1521, or SY"MBOLE [in anatomy] is a term uſed either in re- 
lation to the fitneſs of the parts one with another, or to the conſent be- 
tween them, by the intermediation of the nerves. 


SyvUrot iz Trion, . [of Amo | 127 1 
3 / _ [of fmbolize] the att of ſymbolizing, rc 

To Sr O,, verb ad. to ſignify or intimate ſome ſecret or hid- 
den thing by certain outward ſigns ; as, the ear /zzbelize; hearing ; the 
eye, watchlulnc ſs. | 

To Srurorizk, verb nent. commonly having rr // before the thing 
repreſentative { /ymlolifer, Fr. farmbolizzare, It. ſmblizar, Sp.] to have 
ſmething in common with another by repreſentative qualities, to agree 
in a thing with, to partake of each other's qualities; as air and fire are 
Srmbolizing elements. 


SYMPOLO'GPRaPHY, a. [of ovufxu, ard age, Gr. to write | 
deſcription or ti eatiſe or — 727, Gr. to write] a 


SYMBOLO'GRAPHIST, fubſt. o ovpe:2o, and youpu, Gr. to write} 
one who writes or treats of ſymbols. | | 
SYMMAaciy, Auch. [orupaxra, Gr.] aid or aſſiſlance in war. 7 
SYME'TRIAt, ah. L of fymmetry] one remarkably ſludious of exact 
8 Sianey. : 2 
YMME'TRICAL, a. [ fummetrus, Lat. of copper, Gr.] propor- 
tionate, having parts well adapted to each other. on * 
SYMMETRICALLY, adv. {of jyzmetrical] proportionally. 
SY MMET&15T, , {of h]] one very obſervant or ftudious 
of {ymmetry, or cxatt proportion. en. | 
SYMMETRY, . { Srmmetrie, Fr. firxmetria, It. fimetrio, Sp. ſim- 
metria, Lat. of cuppirua, of c2, with, and wirew, Gr. me..{ir:] A due 
proportion vr 10auvn oi equality in the height, length, and breadth of 
the parts neceilary to compoſe a beautiful whole, or an unitoriaity of 
the parts iu reipect to the whole ; harmony, correſpondence of one part 
to another. | 
Svuusrax [in medicine} a good temper of body. 
SYMPATHETIC, OF SYMPATHE TICAL [ bique, Fr. fin pat o, 
It. of Hupatleli as, Lat. of ow, with, and 2098 paſhon] pertun- 
ing to, or partaking of ſympathy, feeling in conſequence of what au- 
other ſcels. | 
SYMPATHE' TICAL Inks, certain inks, that are as well ſurprizing as cu- 
rious and diverting, in that they may be made to appear or diſappear 
very ſuddenly, by the application of ſomething to the paper, that icems 
to operate upon the inks by ſimpathy. | | 


SYMPATHE'TiC Powder, a certain powder made of 


SYMPATHE TICALLY, adv. [of fympathetical] 298 
oman or green 


of the ſun · beams into it, and calcining it; which, by Sir Kenelm Dig- 
by, and others, is celebrated as having the great virtue of curing wounds, 
by only ſpreading it on the cloth, c. that firſt received the blood of the 
wound ; fo that though the cloth be kept many miles diſtant from the 
perſon wounded, yet the perſon ſhall be healed. 

To SruPaTHI'ZE, verb nent. [ ſpmpathijer, Fr. fimpatizzare, It. fim- 
ati rar, Sp. ovpna%w, Gr.) to be affected with what another feels, to 
have a mutual yg owe rg > 

SY wParuy [ /ympathie, Fr. fmpatia, It and Sp. fympathia, Lat. 
ovun:2uz, of 14 — and a> Gr. hearing, 872 agreea- 
bleneſs of natural qualities, affeQions, inclinations, humours, 


tempera- 
tures, Oc. which make two owe pleaſed and delighted with each 
jon. 


other, a fellow - feeling, compa 


SYMPATHY [with phyſicians] is an ill diſpoſition of one part of the 


body, cauſed by the diſeaſe of another. 

Srurr'' sis [ounm:trc, Gr.] a concodtion or ripening of ſuch tumours 

as are growing to an inflammation. 95 | 
SYMPHOXI'aCa {with botaniſts] the herb hen-bane. 


Srurno | 
Milton. | 


SY'wuenoxy [ fmphonie. Fr. finfonia, It. /;-:/onia, Sp. of Lat. ovpPu- | 


na, Of ovuPww, Gr. to agree in one ſound} a confonance or concert of 
ſeveral ſounds agreeable to the ear, whether they be vocal or inſtru · 
mental, or both ; alſo called harmony. 

SY*MpaYs1s [in ſurgery] is one of the manners of articulating or joint. 
ing of bones, or a natural union whereby two ſeparate bones are rendered 
contiguous and become one, ſo that neither has any proper and diſtinct 
motion. Symphyſis, in its original ſigniſication, denotes a connaſcenc/ 
or growing together: and perhaps is meant of thoſe bones which n 
young childrey are diſtin& ; but after ſome years unite and con!-!:date 
into one bone, Wiſeman. 


Srurnvsis [with a medium} is of three kinds, called þriu//is, i 


cheſts, and ynchondrofis ; which fee. . 

SymyHYsrs [without a medium] is where two bones unite and grow 
together of themſelves, without the intervention of any third thing; as 
a cartilage, griſtle, &c. 

SY'MPHYToN, Lat. [ovpPvres, Gr.] the herb wall wort or comfrey. 

SY'MPLE-GADEs. See CYANEA PETRA. 

SyMPLO'CE [ovunnoxy, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, when ſeveral ſer.- 
tences or clauſes have the ſame begianing and ending. 

Sruro' SIAC, adj. [ fempoſraque, r. cr. of cr , Gr. a 
banquet] relating to merry-makings, happening where company are 
drinki . 

SY'mPTOM | fyrmprome Fr. fintems, It. tema. Sp. /\mptoma, Lat. 

re, of — 33 happen; in phyſic] every preterna - 
tural thing ariſing from a diſeaſe. as it caule, in ſuch à manner as that it 
may be dlhaguifel from the diſcaſe i:felf, and from its immediate cauſe; 


as 


vitriol, either chymically , or elſe only opened by the piercing 


x10Us, pertaining to ſymphony, mutical, agreeing in ſound. 


SY N 


* a difficulty of breathing in the inflammation of the langs. And be- 


cuuie things are indicated by their concomitant circumſtances, hence, 2d. paſs 


the word { Hnpten ſignific: a ſign or token in general. Boerhaare. 

— avang 2 SYmPToMa'TICAL LHeatigne, Fr. Hnpto- 
maticus, Lat. ovunroparixS., Gr. ] pertaining to ſome ſymptom, hap- 
pening concurrently or occaſionally. 

SYurTowarical [in phyſic] a term fr y uſed to denote the 
difference betwecn primary ſecondary di z as, a fever from 
pain is lid to be yzmpromarical, becauſe it ariſes from pain only, and is 
not i:{-it the primary original diſeaſe; but which ſtands or falls with the 
other. 

SY!PT o0MA'TICALLY, adv. [of fymptomatical] in the nature or man- 
ner of a u mptom. 

W (eve, Gr.] an inſeparable prepoſition, fignifying with, foge- 
er. 

Syxa'CTICKS [ouwaxrize, Gr. g. d. that bring together] medicines 
which contract any part. 

Srx&'ReSts [ , Gr.] a grammatical figure, by which two 
vowels are contracted into 2 75 as alvaria for _— 

SYNAGO'GICAL, adj. ſpnagogue] pertaining to a ſynagogue. 

SY'NAGOGUE, Fr. goga, It. Sp. and Lat. of owaywyn, of owayn, 
Gr. to together] a congregation or particular religious aſſembly 
of the Jews, to the offices of their religion; alſo the place 
where they aſſemble. 

SYNALOE'PHA [en, Gr. a contracting 
or the joining of two vowels in the 
verſe; or the cutting off the ending vowel of a word, when the next be 
gins with a vowel; as, il? ego. irgil. tho* ſmooth, is far from af- 
— — he frequent iy uſes fnalepha's, and concludes his ſenſe in the 
middle of a verſe. Dryden. 

21 faid Greek, as well as Latin; becauſe Virgil [I am perſuaded] 
in this /iberty did not copy his great maſter, Hamer; ſeveral of 
whoſe lines come under the 3 rule. 3 

Syna'xcne [omayxn, Gr.] a ki ſquinanſy, wherein the inter- 
nal muſcles Ez or pharynx, are attacked, which quite ſtops 
the breath. Gorreu:. 9 8 

SYxNARTHROsTS [ Gr.] a cloſe joining of bones that are 
void of any ſenſible motion, as in ſkull, teeth, Cc. There is a 
conſpicuous motion where the conjunction is called diarthroſis, as in the 
elbow ; an obſcure one, where ow conjunction — — Hnartbreſis, as 
in the joining of the to the metacarpus. Þ 

— oodrwatn cuaN = Gr. f. d. accumulation] a figure 
in rhetoric, when matters of a different nature are heaped up to- 


Syxav't1a, Lat. [in ancient muſic] a conteſt of pipes, performing 
alternately without ſinging. 2 2 
_ Syna'x1s, Lat. [owats, Gr. f. d. 2 bringing together] a gathering 
together, a congregation, an ; alſo the holy communion, the 
— — ] a bending or bowi 
SYNCA'MPE [of ow and zxapmy, Gr.] a or bowing. 
SYNCAMPE, of Gr. [with — — 2 of the 
arm, where the lower part of it is joined to the upper. ; 
| SYNCAaTECO'REMA [with logicians] is uſed for a word that ſignifies 
little or nothing of itſelf, yet when joined with others, adds force to 
them; as, all, zone, ſome, certain, &c. | | 
SYNTATEGOREMA'TICAL, adj. that has no predicamental or ſelf-ſig- 
nification 


SYSCATECOREMA'TICALLY, after the manner of a ſyncategorema, 
Dr in together 0 

| — [of ow, with, and x»3ge-, Gr. cartilage] that part 
of the bones where their extremities are joined to one another, by means 
of an intervening cartilage. Sc bons gf, is an union by the griſtles of 
the fternon to the ribs. Wiſeman. 


SyYxcuoRE's1s [ovyxwenor, Gr. a granting or ing; with rheto- 
ricians] ons wherein an nt is ſcoffingly unto, and 


then marred retortion objeQor. : 
| . path. com” a kind of liquid or ſpreading 


_ ointment. 
SYNCHRO'XICAL, adj. [of Gr.] being or done together at 
the ſame time; contemporary, of the ſame time or ſtanding. 

S: xcnrO'x15M [cpr en, Gr.] concurrence of things, or re- 


markable tranſactions ha g at the ſame time. 


ume. 


Sr'xcnvs1s [eryxvosc, Gr.] confuſion, a confuſed mingling together, 


diſorder. 


SY'xcav+1s [in grammar] a confuſed and diſorderly placing of words 


in a ſentence. 

SYxcnv>1s [with oculiſts] a preternatural confuſion of the blood or 
humours cf the eyes. | 
SYNCH sis [in 

R 2 ficians] the ſ fever; a fever 
___ Srxcora'l1s Febris [with i wooning fever; a in 
which the paticnt often — faints away. DP 

To Sy'xcoraTE, verb nent. [ fincopizzare, It. ſaxcopar, Sp. 0 
Lat. of ewzcwtw, Gr.] to cut off, take away, or ſhorten; alſo to : 
an unuſual word. 

Syncora"Tiox {in muſic] a term uſed when the note of one part ends 
or breaks off upon the middle of the note of another part. 

SY"xcoPe, Fr. It. and Lat. [ fpncopa, Sp. o . Gr. a cutting off 
a grammatical figure, whereby one or more letters are taken out of a 

word; as amdrunt, for amaverunt. 

Syxcoee [in muſic] is the driving a note, as when an odd crotchet 
comes before two or three minims, or an odd quaver between two, three 
or more crotchets. a 

Syxcoye [in phyſic] a deep and ſudden ſwooning. See Lirorur- 
MY. 

SyYxE'cues [of gwexw, Gr. to hold together] a continued fever, but 
that admits of 2 1 or 2 of bs oy. See SYNOCHUS. 

SY*xcoe1sT, ſubſt. [of /yncepe] a contractor of words. Spectator. 

f SYNbE'sMUS, iz [ow%:opE@-, Gr.] a joining together, a band or 


tie. 

SyxpesMmus [with anatomiſts] a ligament for the tying together of 
bones and other parts. : 

SY xbesMUs [with grammarians] à part of ſpeech, otherwiſe called 
conjunction. | 


SYNCHRO'XOUS, adj. [of ov» and xgod., Gr.] happening at the ſame 


SYN 
To Sy'xpicarte; werb a8. [ „Fr. of ow» and Ss, Gr.] ts 
G on, — an word. Hakewill. 
YNDICATE. or Syx'vricxane, Fr. icato, It. findicads, Sp. 
REDS 222 Up there r og 
XDIC, » | Sondic,, Fr. findaco, Jpndico, Sp. cus, Lat. of 
e, Gr.] a perion or magiſtrate, appointed act corpora 
12 wg "_ : 
YNDIC [in Switzerland, &c.] a magiſtrate, learned in the 
be A —— rer og 
YNDRO'ME, „Gr. , 
LOC [of cen, Gr.] a concurrence, concomitant ac- 
SYNDROME [in medicine] the concurrence or appearing together 
ſeveral — in the — * 
SyxEe'cpocuse, Fr. and Lat. [enn n, of Gr. to re. 
ceive together with] a figure by which the whole is put for the part ; or 
when a part is put for the whole. This figure is alſo uſed when we 
take a li to make uſe of a certain number for an uncertain, as when 
we fay there are 1000 holes in athing, when there are many. 
SYNECDOCHE [in grammar] a figure when an ablative caſe of the 
pus the adjunct is changed into an accuſative ; as, Deiphobum wid; 


erudeliter ora. Virg. 
SYNECDOCHE [in rhetoric] a wherein the name of a part is put 


for the whole, as England for Earepe ; or, on the contrary, the name of 


the whole for a part, as Ezrope for England, 

Srxxcpocn [with icans) —— is put ſor the 
cres, i. e. the matter of which a thing is made, for the thing itſelf, as 
iron for a ſevord; or, on the contrary, fur for ir 


S "CHICAL, adj. [of fnecdeche | 
YNECDO'CHICAL 1 


nouncing together] a in grammar, I 
vowels, wheu wet bo ng pronounced as one; 28, Sex dne fuerine 
alvcaria wimina texta, where the e @ in afvearie are contracted into one 
vowel or ſyllable. 1 


SYNEDREVO'NTA leude Gr.] Coccmmen Guytins — | 
it, 


which do neither take their riſe from the nature nor do neceſ- 


farily accompany it ; yet ſignify the greatneſs, continuation, Sc. of | 


SY'xGRAPHA, Lat. [of evyygapn, Gr.] a deed or writing under 

band and bor — 3 — 
YNGU'LTUS, in medici 1 which is a 

convulſive motion of the ſtomach, which by it endeavours to 4 
thing that i hreful or offenſive, 1 22 
YNIME'SS1S, Lat. the un bones a membrane, a: 
ce Ee LID IILS ” 
SYNSEUR0'SIS [ounugeorc, Gr.] an articulation of bones a ligament. 
Sineurofi: is when the connexion is made by a ligament. this in ſym- 
phyſis we gory — pubis together, eſpecially 
in women, by a ligamentous ſubſtance. articulations, it is eith@? 
round, as that which unites the head — — or 
broad, as the tendon of the patella, which unites it to the os tibi. 


Wiſeman. 
YNO'CHA, or SYx0'CHus [owexw, Gr. to continue, . d. 2 making 
to dwell ] a fever wi remiſſion. — br 


SY'xoD I. Grade, Fr. finadb, 3 —1 Sp. Bad, Lat. e,, Gr.] a 


religion and church- affairs 
Dieceſan SyxoDp, 


* is an aſſembly where biſhops, prieſts, &c. of all na- 


tions meet. See Couxcits Occumenical. 
National SyNoD, is one whereby the biſhops and clergy of one nation 
meet. See Don r. | 
roviacial SYx0D, is one where the ecclefiaſtics of one province only 


meet. 
with aſtronomers] a conjunction of 
Irrer . 


Syxo'DaAL, SYxoO'Dic, or SYNO'DICAL 


annual ſynod, by — aries, 


| Provincial SY x0DALs, the cations or conſtitutions of a provincial ſy- 4 
ic] a fault in ſpeech, when the order of things nod 


Syxo'pic, or SYNno'pical Month [in aſtronomy] is the period or 
interval of time, wherein the moon departing from the ſan, at a ſynod 
or conjunction, returns to him again. ; A 

SYyNopical Revolution [with aſtronomers) is that motion by which 
the whole body is carried round with the earth along with the fun. 


Sy no'DICALLY, adv. [of fnedical) by the authority of a ſynod, or 


according to the intment of a ſynod. 9 
xo bus [Wi juncti ets, or 
MN. . ob [7 acer, > 3." two or more planets, 


ſeus's having united the petty 
SYNOICE 0818 [owournu, Gr.] 2 rhetorical 
ies are united and attributed to the ſame , 
SYno'xYMa, Lat. Fr, mi, It. and Sp. of cg, 
Gr.] words of one and the incati 
SYN0'XYMAL, or SYNO'NIMOUS, adj. { fjronime, Fr. isis, It. Ho- 
nimus, Lat. 
having the ſame import or with another. 


To SYx0'NYM15E, verb ad. [of H] to expreſs the ſame thing 
in different words: unuſual. Camden. | 
1 mia, Lat. of ownupun, of ow, with, and 


to conſult about matters of 
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or 


cu, Gr. ] pertaining to the ſame name or fignification, 
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art or practice of cutting 


* 


8 V R 

e upd; this is when a perſon's mouth is not ſuflicient ſor hi, loan un 
tat Caſe, he ates all che word> he can think of to expict: his thought +. 

Sx v0'y$1s, Lat. {ormali;, Gr. f. d. a taking ſeveral things in one 
view} a ſhort view or epitome, an abſtract or abridgment, a general view. 

S$Yx0'PTICAL, adj. [of H,] aftording a view of many parts at 
once. Ewen. | 

SYx0'via, Lat. {in anatomy] the vlewy matter between the joints. 

Sido [in medicine] the nutricious juice proper to each part. 

SYxTA'CTICAL, adj. (of jj.texis] 1. Conjoined, adapted to cath 
other. 2. Pertaining to the conſtrutiion of ſpecch, relating to ſyntan 

SYNTA'CTICALLY, ac. (of fyntactica!} according to the rule of h n- 
dax. 


Sv'x rau, Lat. [curzyue, Gr.] the act of diſpoſing or placing Tany ſcience, is to begin with a reg 


things in an orderly manner, alſo a tre itiſe or large diſcourſe upon a 
ſubject. 


Y'XTASIS, Lat. [cvracig, Gr.) a preternatural diſtenſion of the 


Sy'xTax, or SyY'xTax1s [ fyntaxe, Fr. fintaſfſe, It. of fntaxis, Lat. 
ourraty, Gr.] 1. Syſtem, number of things joined together. fy/ta.r of 
beings. Glarville. 2. That part of grammar teaching the contiruction 
or connection of the words of a language into ſentences and 3 

SynTE"xo81s, Lat. [of corww, Gr. to ſtretch together] the union of 
two bones which is joined by a tendon, as the knee-pan to the thigh- 
bone and tibia. | 

SYxTE'rEs1s, Lat [corrngnou;, Gr.] remorſe or ſting of conſcience. 

SyYnTERE'TICA, Lat. [ot currngww, Gr. to keep together] that part of 
phy ſic tnat gives rules for the ion of health, RS 

SaxTE'x1s [ourrntc, Gr.] a great or deep conſumption, a lingering 
ſickneſs, 5. 4. a melting away. | 

S YxTHE's1s [ow9cs, Gr.] the act of joining together; oppoſed to 
— s. The 55e conſiſts in aſſuming the cauſes diſcovered and 
eſtabliſhed as principles, and by them explaining the phænomena procerd- 


ing from them, and proving the explanations. Aewtor. 


Syxrursis [in mar] a figure by which a noun collective i:ngu- 
lar is joined to a or participle plural, and of a different gender. 

Srurussis [in pharmacy] the compoſition or putting of icveral 
things together, as the making a compound medicine of ſeveral trwple 

Srurursis [with logicians] is the method of convincing others of a 
truth already found out. 


SYNTHESIS pom ſurgeons] an operation by which ſeveral divided 
are uni | 


SyYNTHE'TIC, or SYNTHE'TICAL 23 Gr.] 28 5 
ſyntheſis, conjoining, compounding. Syzthetic method is that whic 

ins with the parts, and leads ——_ - the knowlede of the whole. 
ry rin with the moſt ſimple principles and general truths, and Pro- 
ceeds by degrees to that which is drawn from them or com of 
them; and therefore it is called the method of compoſition. Wars. 

SrxTreTic Method [with mathematicians] is a method of pur- 


aſſumed, and propoſitions formerly proved, _ by a regu- 


lar chain till they come to the concluſion, as it 15 e in the element; of 
Euclid, and the demonſtrations of the ancients ; this is called Hu 


or compoſition, and is oppoſed to the azahtical method, called anahſis or 


reſalutiom. = © 
SynvuLo'T1Cs [medicamenta finulotica, Lat.] ſuch medicines as bring 
wounds or to an eſcar. 

 Synu's1asTs, a ſect who maintained that there was but one ſin- 
gle nature, and one fingle ſubſtance, in Jeſus Chriſt. See IxcaRRATiOx, 


| and MonoTHELITES. 


— [of ow, with, and 1% Gr. love] the venereal diſ- 


Sy'ynon [ese for fphon] See Sir nox. 5 : 

To SY'rixnGt, verb af. [ ſciringare, It. exeringuear, Sp. of fyrinx, 
Lat. firingzer, Fr.] 1. To ſquirt liquors into ſome parts of the body, as 
into the ears, ſores, &c. to ſpurt with a ſyringe. 2. To waſh with a 


* [/eringue, Fr. ſciringa, It. xcringa, Sp. Hrinx, Lat. vg, 


Gr.] an inſtrument᷑ uſed to ſquirt or inject liquors. i 
SYRINGATO'MATA, Lat. [of oguys, a pipe, and Ton, Gr. a cutting] ſur- 

geons knives for opening fiſtula's, &c. : 

SYrINGoT0'Mla, Lat. [of oupryt, and ru, Gr. to cut] the cutting 


of a fiſtula. | 


Srarxco'TonY, ſubſe. — E, a pipe and rw, Gr. to cut] the 
jo — LS ch. | 
Srat'res, Lat. [ovgihns, Gr.] a ſtone found in the bladder of a wolf. 
Srro'xes, Lat. [in phyſic] wheals ; alſo a ſort of worms that breed in 
SYro'xEs, Sox Es, or SIRENEs, puſtules of the hands and feet. Bruns. 
Sr'nrzs, plur. of SY'aT1s [ovgrn;, of æ ovgus, Gr.] two dangerous 
phs in the fartheſt of Africa, full of quick ſands, called the 
and Leſſer Syrtes; 29 ſands or ſhelves in the wa- 
=, ate by he UE Pn, wn Fyrter. | | 


SY 2 


Serie, Lat. a quick fand; 2 bog in general. J. . 

8 Ruy „ep, Fr. faire pe, It. rns, Lat. giants, ol, „ 
fition of 2 tht conſiſtence, made of the juice of herb», Yower:, v1 1; uit 
boiled up with tugar. See öder. 

| _ ROY „ At. [re, Gr. f. 4. a unitiug by Sel} 3 par 
ticular ſpecies of the genus of Qnculation, being a cunnexiou of Burt 
by the means of A . 

SY'oTEM [/yfteme, Fr. Altena, It. and Lit. of 2v5 nv, of cru Gr, 
to put or connect together] in the general iz a reular or orderly cullec- 
tion or compoſition of many things together, or an allen \lage or chain 
of principles, the ſeveral parts whereot follow and depend on exch other. 
A icheme which unites many things in order. Vic bed way to learn 

hg" 6 fiftem. Watts. 2. Any combina- 
tio a ot many things acting together. 3. A ſcheme which reduces many 
things to regular — or co-· operation. 

SY5TEM of the World [in aſtronomy} an hypotheſis or ſuppoſition of 
a certain order and arrangement of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe ; 
whereby they explain all Re or appearances of the heavenly 
bodies, their motions, changes, &c. The moſt celebrated are the Co- 
pernican, the Ptolemaick, and the Tychonic. 

The SYSTEM of Tycho Brake, a noble:nan of Denmark {with aſtrono- 
mers] ia molt reſpects coincides with the Copernican ſyſtem, excepting 
in this, that ſuppoſing the earth to be fixed, its orbit is omitted, and in 
the ſtead thereof the ſun's orbitis drawn round the earth, and made to in- 
— the orbit of Mars; that Mars may be nearer the earth than the 

un. 

Silar Syst [according to the new aſtronomy] is the joint union or 
orderly diſpoſition of all the planets, which move round the ſun as their 
center, in deter u ned orbits. See CoperxIcan Syſt-rr. 

Srsrtu {in mufic] a compound interval, or an interval compoſed of 
ſeveral leficr 1*%rval-, ſuch as is the oftave, &c. or it is an extent of a 
certain numocr ©: chords, having its bounds towards the grave and 
acute; which has been differently determined by the ditterent progrets 
_ in mufc, and according io the different diviſions of the mono 

0 

SyYs7E of Miet. is ſometimes uſed for a treatiſe of muſic, or a boo 
— all its ſeveral parts, both practical and math<ma- 
tzca!. | 

Conti nnaut Sy: res [in muſic} are thoſe which conſiſt of ſuch part; 
as ate fit for muſic, and thoſe parts placed in ſuch an order betu cu the 
extremes, as that the ſucceſſion of ſounds from one extieme to the ohen 
n. y have a pocd effect. | 

Ineorcinrous SOT ERS [in muſic} are thoſe where the ſimple tate; val; 
are \nconcinnou; or badly diipoſed berwixt the extremes. | 

SY TEMTICAL { fſtematigue, Fr. ov5ruarint, Gr. Henna 
Lat.] pertaining to, or reduced to a ſyſtem, methodical. 

SY.TEMA'TICALLY, adv. [of fyflcmatical] in the manner of a ſyſtem. 

SY'>T01.r, Fr. [au Gr.] a contraction, drawing, ſtraightening, 
or preſling together. 0 | 

SYSTOLE [with graramarians] a figure of profody, whereby a long 
ſyIable is made thort, as — a . 9 on, me 

SYSTOLE | with anatomiſts] the contraction of the heart and arterie; 
of an animal, whereby the blood is forcibly driven into the great artery; 
as the dilatation of thoſe parts is called the d:aftole. | 

SY'STYLE [9v72an, Gr. in architecture] a building, whereof the pil- 
lars ſtand thick, the diſtance between them —— 
meters of the column. | | 

SYXHE'NDEMEN [ryxhendemen, Sax.) men worth 600 ſhillings ; in 
the time of the Saxons, all men in Britain were ranked into three claſſes, 
the loweſt, the middle, and the higheſt, and were valued according to 
their claſs, that, if any injury were done, fatisfaftion might be made, 
according to the value of the perſon it was done to. The loweſt were 
called 7=c:hindemen, i. e. valued at 200 ſhillings, the middlemoſt S:xhir- 
demen, i. e. valued at 600 ſhillings, and the higheſt Twelfſhindemen, i. e. 
valued at 1200 ſhillings. 

A pats [ ovfoma, Gr.] a joining, yoking, or coupling toge- 
er. 

SYzYG14 [in grammar] the coupling or ing of different feet to- 

gether in verſe, either Greek or Latin. es | 

SYzZYG1a {with anatomiſts] thoſe pairs of nerves which convey ſenſe 
from the brain to the reſt of the body. 

SYzYc1a {with aſtronomers] is the ſame as the conjunction of anytwo 
planets or ſtars ; or when they are both ſuppoſed to be in the ſame point 
in the heavens ; or when they are referred to the ſame degree of the eclip- 
tic, by acircle of longitude paſſing through them both. 

SYzYG1a, or SY'ziGy [in divinity] was that part of the old Gnoſtic 
or Valentinian ſcheme, which aſſigned a collateral, underived, and joint- 
partner to; the ſupreme Father, by mixing with whom he produced the 


uhole ſyſtem of ZEons, or conſubſtantial divine Perſonages; and theſe too 
in their reſpective births or productions one from another, were (accord 


ing to this f. ) brought forth as eaxvins, male and femals. See Her 
RESY, and Basil iniaxs compared. 


oy -M 


cefluous, righteeas. 
T retains its natural ſound before a vowel ; 62 Was or &, go be- 
2.) In the derivatives of nouns and verbs ending in 9, 


ju ſet on any malefactor i1 4. 
ilty of manſlaughter, bigamy, 
BT T ſin muſic books] is — che ts denert the tener. 

T. 1. {In muſic J ſtands for Tann, It. and fignifes all, or all 
bu = 2. [Among the ancients] was uſed as a numeral letter ſigni- 
3 ing 160. 

T, with a daſh at top, ſignified 160,000. 

Tana CCA, A commonly Topacco; which ſee [takes its name 
from the iſland Tabago, is the Weſt-Indies] being from thence be 
into England by Sir Francis Drake, in the year 1585; Tabac, Fr. ta- 
bacco, It. Tabaco, Sp. and Port. taback, Du. and Ger. 

Ta'BarD, or TA fab, ſub. [tabarrt, Du. crabarda, low Lat. tabard, 
Fr. tabbert, Ger.] 1. A ſort of gown reaching to the middle of the leg. 


2. A herald's coat. 3. A ſort of jacket or ſleeveleſs coat. 

Ta'sy, or Tan, /abf. 2 Fr. tabi or tabins, It.] a kind of 
ſilk tatfety watered or waved. 

Ta'szr, ag. brindled, 


variegated. 
Ta'BBV1NG, part. adj. is the paſſing a fort of ſilk or ſtuff under the 
calendar, to make a n of waves on it. 
bon. 32 255 [tabefacio, of tabes, conſumption, and facio, 
make} the act of conſuming or w away. 
To Ta- BEFY, verb neut. [tubefacio, Zo Wy > alle, — 


Harwey \mproperly aſes it as an active verb 
Tapt'LLa, or Tanie'rTe [in pharmacy} 

poſition of 3 up into ſquares, more commonly 
Tanz ON, Fr. of Lat. ſin ancient deeds] a notary public or 


ſcrivener, allowed by authority to engroſs and regiſter private acts and In 
contracts. 


Ta'zes, or Ta'sour, fubſt. [tambour de or tambourin, Fr. ta- 
| bour, tabeurin, O. Fr. tamberil, Sp.] a ſmall beaten with one 
ſtick, and gg, x 0 gt Sec To Tazour. 
Ta'BERER, or Ta'zourER, ſubſt. [an tabourineur, Fr. tamberiners, Sp.] 
one that plays upon ſmall drum, 1 tabour. 
2 BARDER, or Ta'zerDeR, ſubſe. [of * a batchelor 
's „Oxford; one who wears a a tabard, 
bring a kind jacket or ſleeveleſs coat, whole before, and open on 
both ſides, with a ſquare collar, winged at the ſhoulders, and lach as 
heralds wear when on ſervice. 
Tesa, fubſt. N. C. [taberna, Lat.] a booth, a cellar. 
TABERNACLE, ſubſt. Fee [rabernacols, It. tabernaculo, Sp. of taberna- 
culum, Lat.] 1. A temporary or caſual dwelling, a tent or pavilion. 
Milton. 2: A place for divine ſervice, a facred place 
TazeRNACLE [with the ancient Jews] a of tent to move up and- 
down, as occaſion required, and wherein the ark of the covenant was 
but afterwards fixed in the temple of Jeruſalem. 
Taszaxaerz, a ſort of tem 
riſhioners, while their church is repai ring, rebuilding, c. 


TaztrxacLe [with Roman catholics] alittle veſſel in which the pix Pi" 


zs put on the altar. 
Tie Feaſt of TanernacCLEs, 2 feaſt obſerved by the Jews for ſeven 
days, beginning the fifth day of the 7th month, eating and abiding in 
les or tents, in commemoration of their fathers dwelling in tents, 
after their going out of Egypt. 

To Ta'sirxacte, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to enſhrine, to 

Tasta xacriun, Lat. {in old records] a public inn or houſe of en- 
tertainment. 

Tres Taz 8x2, . 2. the three taverns, a place between Rome and 
Capua, upon the great road called the Jpjian Hay, where travellers 
uſually ſlopped to retreſh themſelves ; 17 wnich Paul makes men- 
tion in the 28th of the A4, 

Tanks, Lat. [with phy ſicians] a pining away for want of natural 
moiſture. 

Tarts, is alſo taken for an ulcer in the lungs, cauſing the whole body 
to decay and watte by degrees. 

Tanks, Lat. gore-blood, the matter or corruption that iſſues out of 
2 wound. 

Tabs Der/alis, Lat. [with phyſicians} a conſumption of the marrow 
of the back-bone, which happens to ſuch as are too propenſe to ve- 
Derry 

elo, a [tabide, Fr. tabidus, Lat.) couſumptive, waſted by diſ- 
eale Arbathact. 


Le 'ripxtss, fab. [of rabid] ſtate of being waſted, decay, conſump- wc. 


tie cnels. 
Iii, adj. [tabiſcus, Lat] conſumptive, bringing into a con- 


iumprion wilting. 


| i able or 


a ſolid eleftuary or com- uſed for vi 


church or chapel for the uſe of pa- 


T AB 


Ta'nITErs, or TabtnDer'ss. Sce Tabanbin.' 

Ta"nLaTuRE, Fr. [intavelatura, It. of tabula, Lat.] a muſic-book 
giving Grotions for playing upon the lute, viol, &c. by letters, cy- 

TABLATURE [with anatomiſts] a diviſion or parting of the full. 


TaBLaTuRE [with painters 
» a » according 


in one View, and 


of 6 
and Ger. table, Fr. la, It. tab, 
1. A level ſurface raied above the ground, of 2 


d for meals and ſeveral other purpoſes. The perſons fitting 
— 3. The fir or entertainment 


—— al comes, —— 
ceive the ſacrament. 7. 2 you 
one view. Tables of Na, Tab 
hand. B. John/on. 9. TX 
ſquares. TFobnſon. This ſeems to be the w 
gammon tab . 
8 
metaphor taken the viciſſitude at gaming tables. 

2499 . rea 

o TaBLE, verb neut. the noun] to be at board, to live 
table of another. l , 9s 


To —_ to ſet down, to make into a table or catalogue. 


Txms [wich I 1. 
fair table; of marble. 


Tarrz- o, Alf. 1 a book on which any thing is 


ved or written without ink. 
TaBLE-CcLOTH, ſub table and cloth) linen ſpread on a table. 


TasLz- — — and mas] a 1322 or man at draughts. 


— Bn or other precious _ with jewellers 

whoſe upper ſurface is quite flat, err e 

TasLE of a Book, an index or at the or end of a 
, a col- 


book, to direct the reader to any paſſage in a book ; a fy 
lection of a catalogue. 

Plain TanLz, an inſtrument uſed in ſurveying land. See its uſe un- 
2 


n order of 24 in number, all 
Kad br — ofthe nat to have been in- 
king of the Britons, 1016, who, it is 


erg orgy age > half ny be and lower 


rand, ů — 5 this table 
e Tanz Ni che) is ſach as ſtands out from the na- 
ked of a wall, or other matter, which it adorns. 

Raking TanLe [with architects] is one that is hollowed in the dye or 


2 and elſewhere, and which is uſually encompaſſed 


1 1 Lan,; 2 8 the excellency of ſo- 
125 and the .intemperance on the 
5 


bagoras's Tant z, is the common multiplication table, formed of 
1 — containing the products of the ſeveral 
m 
— — an emboſſment in a frontiſpiece, for 
the putting an i or other ornament in ſcul 
Crowned 'TaBLE [in architecture] one which is covered with a cor- 
nice, and in which in cut baſſs relieve, or a piece of black marble in- 
cruſtated for ion. 
— ———— one which is picked, and whoſe 


ſurface ſeems rough, as in 
* [or Side-Board] — * or table in the corner or 
a room, to pnt plate, glaſſes, Sc. upon. 
Ln U, Ps > i. or whatever exhibits a view of any 
3 as, the table of contents. 


ABLER, fubſt. [of table] 2 boarder, or one that diets with ano- 
Tanes [ravelicre, It. tablas, Sp.] u certain game played on a table- 
"Tous ——— ace thoſe wherein the motions of the planets 
Tontas [in perſpective] e e ee 


to the horizon. 
ABLEs [in } coats or eſcutcheons, nothing but 
the mere colour of the field, 22 = bearing. 


Loxodromic Tanis [in na 


ion] are tables of traverſes, for the 
eaſy and ready ſolution of 


in navigation. 


Tante 
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Ta'rits of Houſes [with aſtrologers] tables ready calculated for the 


ot practitioners in that art, in f a figure. 
be Twelve Tant es, the tables of the Roman laws, engraved on 
braſs, brought from Athens to Rome, for the Decemwiri. 

Tauts of Sines and Targents, are proportional numbers calculated 
from, and depending on the given quantity of the radius, whence auy 
fine or tangent may be found. 

'Ta"'nLET, . [diminutive of table] 1. A ſmall table: or, zd. a 
picce of painting, the ſame with tablature. 

A pictur d tablet o'er the portal rais'd. Table of Cebes. 
Sce TaBLaruret and VanLe. 

Tastzr (in pharmacy} 1. A ſolid eleQtuary, much the ſame as lo- 
2enges. 2. A mediciue in a ſquare form. 3. A level ſurface, written 
on or painted. 

Ta'BLixG of Fines ſin law] the making a table with the contents 
of any fine paſt in one term, for every county where the king's writ 


runs. 
Ta'nour, or Ta'zortT, alt. the ſame as Tanor. Sjefator. Alſo 
a low ſtool. 
| To Ta'zor, or To Ta'nour, verb rent. [ taborcr, O. Fr.] to play 
upon the tabor, to ſtrike lightly and frequently, to tap gently. | 
Tazourt'r [as the pr_ of the tabonret] is a privilege ſome 
ladies in France have to fit in the queen's preſence. 
Ta'BourIxE, fbf. Fr. a ſmall drum or ur. Shakeſpeare. 
Tana nk, abt. a tabourer. Obſolete. 
Ta'sreT, fas. a tabour. Genefis. | 
Ta'suLa, Lat. a table or board. | | oy 
Ta'nuLa [in old records] a ibed form or directory for cathedral 
_ churches s which — officer, c an 12 = up "mw be- 
inni week, and appoints the | and their parts 
4 — the week — 3 | | 
Ta'nuLan, adj. [tabularis, Lat.] 1. Set down in the form of tables 
or - 2. Formed into laminæ, made into ſquares. 
o Ta'suLartt, vert ad. [tabula, Lat.] to reduce to tables or ſ) - 


1 adj. [tabala, Lat.] having a flat ſurface, plain. 
TanuLaty'ra ſin muſic] the old way of ſetting down tunes, with 


letters inſtead of nctes. | 
Ta'nun, Lat. corrupt, black, gore-blood ; alſo a thin fort of matter 


iſſaing from an ulcer. | 
Tacamana'cr, or Tacauaca, a kind of refinous gum brought from 
Ta'ces, fall. for taſfiei, or tapes] armour ſor the thiphs. 


Ta'cut, abt. [of attacher, Fr. Johnſon derives it from zac} a tort 
claſp or button, any thing taken hold of. | 
__Ta'curcrarny, or Tacuro'craruy, my [cachigraphia, Lat. 14. 
chygraphie, Fr. of raxvygaqua, of raxv;, quick, and yjapn, Gr. writing] 
che art or practice of ſwift writing, 22 ; 
Ta'cir, adj. 22 Fr. tacito, It. and Sp. tacitus, Lat.] ſilent; im- 
plied or meant, tho not expreſſed by words. | f 
Ta'cita, a goddeſs among the Romans, who was firſt worſhipped by 
Numa Pompilius, as the of ſilence. 
Ta'ciTLY, adv. [of tacit] filently, without expreſſing by words. 
 Tacrru'aniTyY [tacituraits Fr. taciturnita, It. taciturnidud, Sp. taci- 
farnitas, Lat.] habitual filence; cloſeneſs, or reſervedneſs in ſpeech, 


— [raciturnn, Lat. filent, ſaying nothing, making no 


not loquacity. 
noiſe. | 

Tacx [prob. of attache, Fr. or tachuela, Sp. See the verb] 1. A 
ſmall nail. 2. [With ſailors] the act of turning ſhips at ſe2. 3. To 
held or bear tack ; to laſt, to hold out. Tack is ſtill retained in Scot- 
land, and denotes hold, or perſevering, coheſion, to ſtand firm or fatt to 


"To Tack, verb af. [of attacher, Fr. attaccare, It. tacholear, Sp.] 
1. To faſten with ſmall nails. 2. To faſten to any thing in 
general. 3. [From the ſubſtantive] to join to by ſlightly ſewing, to 

unite, to ſtitch together. SO 

Tacxs [in a ſhip} ropes for carrying forward the clews of the ſails, to 
make them ſtand dete by che wind. ? 

To Tack ahozt, verb neut. [in ſea language] to turn a ſhip, to bring 
a ſhip's head about, ſo as to lie a contrary way. | 

To Tack about, to take other meaſures, to change party. b 

To fland cloſe up? A Tack, or To ſail cloſe upon a Tack (ſea phraſes] 

ify that the ſhip ſails cloſe by the wind. „„ 

Ts hale abaard the Tacks {ſea phraſe] means to bring the tack down 
cloſe to the cheſs- trees. | ; 

Eaſe the Tae [ſea-phraſe} fignifie> to ſlacken it, or let it go or run 


out. | 
Let riſe the Tacx, . e. let it all go out. 
The Ship ſails upon @ Lack, or The ip flands cloſe to a Tack, 5. e. 
ſhe ſails cloſe by a wind. : | 
Ta'cxEs, ſubft. one who binds or fixes one thing to another by tacks 
or by ſewing, Sc. 
Ta'cLe, or Ta'cxLixG, ſub. [tacl, Wel. an arrow] 1. An arrow. 
The tali ſmote, and in it went. Chaucer. 2. Weapons, inſtruments of 
action. He reſolved to take up his tackle and be gone. LEftrange. P 
"Of tacckel,, or taeckeling, Du. a rope] the ropes and furniture of a 
ip; and alſo of ſeveral machincs or engines. 
o TackLE (or rig] @ Beat or Ship [taeckle en, Du.] | 
Winding TacxLe {in a ſhip] a tackle that ſerves as a nt, with 


a great double block and three ſhivers in each, in ro hoiſt in 


Capaan, of 2 made of ropes tacked together. Cords 
made like a · ir. Shakeſpeare. Te? _ 
Ta'cxLEs [in a ſhip] are ſmall ropes running in three „having 
at one end a pendant, with a block faſtened to them, or elſe a launcer, 
and at the other end a 1 to hang goods that are to be 
heaved into or out of the ſhip. 3 

TAa'CkLEs of @ Boat, tackles for hoifing a boat in or out of a ſhip. 

Gunner's TacxLes [on ſhip board] the ropes wherewith the ordnance 
is haled in and out. | : 

Tx'cxLinG, fubf. [of tackle; which ſee] 1. The furniture of a maſt; 
as fails and cordage. 2. Inſtruments 


of ation ; as fiſhing tackling ; 


T Al 


_ Ta'cric, or Ta'crical, adj. [raxrad., rar, Cr. to rar gd, ror- 
tique, Fr.] pertaining to martial array. 


Ta'crics, /ubft. [raxrixn, Gr.] the art of diſpeſing ary numbe: of 


men into a proper form of battle. The Greeks were very {kiltul in th;. 
art of the art military, having public profeſiors of it, called ra#:c: 
or Taree] who were to teach and inftruct the youth in this aſiair. 
Ta'ctiLE, adj. Fr. [tattiiis, taftum, Lat.] that may fall under the 
ſenſe of feeling, iuſceptible of touch. 
Tacrite ane [with naturaliſts} are ſuch as have a relation *:; 
our ſeeling ; 
bardneſ;. 
12 LITY [of tacbil᷑] ſuſceptibility of the touch. | 
A DCASTER, a market town in the Weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, 1 
miles from London. x TP = 
TYa'cT108, Fr. [of trafic, Lat.] act of touching. 


which the chief are, rat, cold, dryne/s, moiſture, aud 


— a pleafant liquor iſſuing out of a ſpungy tree in Ame- 


 Fa'proLt [of xade, vad, a toad, and pola, Sax. a young one] a 


young frog or toad, before it is pertettly formed, conſiſting only of a 


Y 8 feet, and a tail; a porwiggle. 
Ta'tn, vcucal contraction of fa, the preterit partici 
paſlive of take 2 ac | 8 "ple 
Tx'x:1a, Lat. a ribbon, fillet, or tape. 
Tx1a {in medicine] a broad worm like a piece of tape, whence it 


is called the tape-worm. 


Tanis [with architects] a member of the Doric architecture reſem- 
bling a ſquare blet or ruler, and ſerving in lieu of à cymatium, being 


= 4 5 ait w2ze, by a capital below the triglyphs, of which ic tem; 


5 in a ip] the uppermait part, frame, or rail, abaf: over | 
pov 


P- | 
Ta'rrara, or Ta'rriry, ih. [toffetai, Fr. tafeta, It. rafferar 
Sp.] a fortof thick ne. 5 

Tac U prob. of arrache, Fr. to bind, c. tag, lilandic, the point of 
a lance] 1. A point of metal put to the end of a firing ; as to fix tags or 


points to laces. 2. Any thing mean and paltry. | 
To Tac, verb act. {from the ſubſt.] 1. I fit any thing with an end 
or point. 2. To append or adjoin one thing to another Ii %% 


with rhyme. D- aden. 3. To join: ly to art. Sunset. 
Ick, a ſheep of 5 old. OY ; 
Ta'G-rac, a pitiſul ragged fellow, Sc. 
Tag- rail, f/f. [of tag and rail] a worm which has the af ct an 
other colour. | 


Tai [rzy}, Sax.} 1. The train of a braſt, fowl or fh, tl which 


terminates an animal behind, the continuation of the vertebra of the 
back hanging loote behind. 2. he lower part of any thivy. + Any 
thing hanging long, a catkin. Taz!s that hang on willow tee. [Zr 
ey. 4. Ludicroully, the hinder part of any thing. Witk 2. 
=y turn and ſteer the tail. Hudibras. 5. To tur: tal; to ru 
to fly Do 

Tar. {in law] a tally or piece of wood, cut in notches, uſed by bor, 
and others. t | 

The "Tar, the lower part or tail of a gown. | 

Tai. ſin law] is a fer oppoſed to fee imple, and which is not in a 
man's power to diſpoſe of, called alto fee tail. + 

Tait, Fee Lair, or Vail [in law} is an inheritance oppoſite to fee 
femple, and is fo named, becauſe it is parted after ſuch a manner, that 
the owner has not free power to diſpole of it ; being cut or divided by 
the firſt giver from all others, and tied to the ifar of the dence. Thi 
limitation of tai is either general or ſpecial. 


elm 


Way, 


General TAI [in law] is ſuch by which lands or tenements are limit- 


ed to a man, and the legitimate heirs of his body; fo that he who holds 
by this title, let him have never ſo many lawfu! wives, one after an- 
_— his iſſue by all of them have a poſſibility to inherit ſucceſ- 
wel. 

Special Tarr [in law] is when lands or tenements are made over to 
a man and his wife, and to the legitimate heirs of their bodies; but fo 
that if the man bury his wife before iſlue, and take another, the iſſue 


by the ſecond wife cannot inherit the land; and allo if land be given to 
a man and his wife, and to their ſon Thomas, it is tail ſpecial. C 


Tait. after Poſſibility of Iffue extin# [in law} is when land is given 
to a man and his wife, and to the heirs of both their bodies, and 
one of them outlives the other, they having no iſſue. In which caſe, 


the ſurvivor is to hold the land for term of life, as tenant in tail, 


&c. | 
Tau of the Trenches [in fortification] is the firſt work the 


make at the opening of the trenches, as the 5a of the attack is carried 


on towards the place. | 

Tair. [with anatomiſts] that tendon of a muſcle which is fixed to the 
moveable part; and that fixed to the immoveable part is called the 
head. 

Tail {with botaniſts] the pedicle of the plant. 

Dowe-Tai [with joiners, &c.] one of the ſtrongeſt manners ot 
jointing, by letting one picce of wood into another in a particular man- 
ner 


Peacack's Tait, a term applied to all circular compartments, Which 
go — the centre to the circumference, imitating the foathe:. 
of a peacock's tail. 

Dragon - Tall [in aſtronomy] the deſcending node of a planet 

Plangh- Tati, the handle of the plough. T 

To Stave and Tail. See ToSTave. 

Sxwallow-T at. [in fortification} See Queue I hironde. 

To Tait, verb act. to pull by the tail. Haaibra., 

Tai'LED, adj. [of tail} having a tail. 

r [raille, Fr.] Taillage originally fignites a piece cut 
out of the whole ; and metaphorically, a ſhare of à man's ſubſtance 
paid by way of tribute. In law it ſignifies a toll or tax. Cowel. 

TaiLLE, ah. See T ail in Lew. 

TaiLLE | — the ſame as Parte per bend /rrifter. 

TailLe* e, a term in paining, which, Mr. Evelyn ſays, ſigni- 
fies the art of ſculpture, or calcography itielf; whether done with the 
burin, or graver, or with aquafortis, which is called etching. 

TaiLlLs' [in muſic} the ſame as tenor. 

Tarrriok [in architecture] is the fiat, ſquare tone on the Capital ot a 

lar. | 


Taro 


draw. 


TA * 


Tarton, „. id ar, tailler, Fr to cut] à maker of clothes. 

Yo Veit, 46 ct. a. der, br. to cut out] to make garments : 
a bad wy. 

Tan tore borne in cout amour, who are faid to have very 


gte nat id them, and to flap them about their back and ſides 
when the! wie in anger, and allo to {weep the ground with them, when 
purlzcd, ue out their foot- eps, that they may not be followed by 
the t:! . | 5 
11. a ſmall red ſpider, that infelts cattle in the ſummer 
time. 
Var. . Leute, of cela, Fr. dried or coloured] 1. Tincture. 
e 2. The fame as tain#; an inſect. There is found in the 
wc, 4 ſpider called a taint, of a red colour, and ſo little, that ten 
„the get will hardly outweigh a grain. Brown. 3. Infection. 4. 
A io, ted, blemiſh, or fully. 
Fair, werb at. * teint, Fr] 1. To imbue or impreg 
„ne with ſomething. The tained gale. Thom/on. 2. To ſully, to 
„an. 3. To infect. 4. To corrupt. 5. [Of atteint, attainted, a cor- 
1p contraction of attaint] to convict of a crime, Qc. , 


To Tarixr, verb neut. to be infected or touched with infection. 
cannot taint with fear. Shakeſpeare. ; 

Tar'xTLEss, adj. [of taint] free from being infefted, untainted. 

Tar'xTURE, aht. [teimture, Fr. inctura, Lat.] tinge, taint, defile- 
ment. Shakeſpeare. 


To Tax, verb af. [tag (e) Dan. tag (1) Su. prer. took, part. pa. 


taken, ſometimes, took, take, Ifland. ey tet, I take, ey took, I took] 
1. To receive from another what is offered. Then tot I the cup at the 
Lord's hand. Feremiab, 2. To lay hold on, to catch by furprize ; as 
to take advantage, or uſe artifice. 3. To ſnatch, to ſeize in general. 
To take up any occaſion. Hale. 4. To ſeize what is not given. 5 
To receive in general. 6. To receive with good or ill will. 7. To e 
priſoner. 8. To delight, to engage, to captivate with pleaſure. 9. 
To ſurprize, to catch. Taken at a diſadvantage. Collier. 10. To en- 
trap, to catch in a ſnare. 11. To underſtand in any particular ſenſe. 
12. To exact. Take no uſury. Leviticus. 13. To to appropriate, 
to have. Take the goods to thyſelf. Geneſis. 14. To uſe, to employ. 
This man tales time. Watts. 15. To blaſt, to infect. 16. To judge 
in favour of. What fide to rake. Dryden. 17. To admit any thing 
bad from without. To keep my wounds from taking air. Hudibras. 
18. To get, to procure. 19. To turn to, to praftiſe. 20. To comply 
with, to cloſe in with. 21. To form, to fix. 22. To catch in the 
hand, to ſcize. 23. To admit, to ſuffer any ſtamp or impreſſion. 24. 
To perform any action in general. 25. To receive into the mind. 20. 


To go imo. To take ſhip. Camden. 27. To ge along, to follow, to 
| Tock the ſame train or courſe. Dryden. 28. To ſwallow, to 
receive in general. 29. To fallow as a medicine. 30. To chooſe 


one out of more. 31. To copy. Beauty alone could beauty tate off 
right. Dryden. 32. To convey, to tranſport, to carry. 33. To faſten 
on, to ſeize. 34. Not to refuſe, to accept. 35. To adopt. 36. To 
change with to place. He ook out two-pence. Lute. 37. 
To . 38. To admit, to receive. 39. To purſue, to go in. 
Take the way. Dryden. 40. To receive any diſpoſition or temper of 
mind, good or bad. 41. Sat to bear. Tate a jeſt. Spectator. 
42. To draw, to derive. 43. To leap, to jump over. Make you 
tale the hatch. Shakeſpeare. 44. To aſſume. 45. To allow, to ad- 
mit. 46. To receive with neſs. 47. To carry out for uſe. They 
thould al nothing for their journey. Sz. Mark. 48. To ſuppoſe, to 
receive in thought, to entertain in opinion. 42: To direct, io ſteer a 
courſe. Tales his airy courſe. Dryden. 50. To ſeparate ſor one's ſelf 
from any quantity, to remove for one's ſelf from any God root 


him. Genefis. 51. Not to leave, not to omit. To take along with 
them a clear idea. Arbutbnot. 2 To receive payments. 53. To ob- 
tain by menſuration. He tot the dimenſions, Swift. 54. To with- 


Took me aſide. Spectator. 
ſeize with a tranſitory impulſe. 56. To compriſe, to comprehend. 57. 
To have recourſe to, to repair to. 58. To produce, or ſuffer to be pro- 
duced. Take effect. Spenſer. 59. To catch in the mind. 60. 
To hire, to rent. 61. To engage in, to be active in. Takirg your 
part. Shakeſpeare. 62. To , 


to * Take thy chance. Ad- 
n. 63. To admit in copulation. 64. To catch eagerly. Tok the 
word. Dryden. 65. To uſe as an oath or G 
as a diſeaſe. 67. To take away; 8 to diveſt. 68. To tak: 
away ; to ſet aſide, to remove. 69. To take care; | 
ſupcrintend, 70. To take care; to be cautious or vigilant. 71. To 
tak: co-/e ; to have recourſe to meaſures. 72. To take down ; to cruſh, 


to humble, to ſuppreſs, to reduce. 73. To take down; to ſwallow, to 


take by the mouth. 74. To take um; to detract, to derogate. 75. pear 


To take em; to diveſt, to deprive of. 76. To take heed; to beware, to 
be caut.ous. 77. To tale heed to; to attend. 78. To take in; to com- 
priſe, to comprehend. 79. To take in; to admit, to receive. 80. To 
take in; to win. 81. To take in; to receive. 82. To take in; to re- 
ceive into the mind. 83. To take oath; to ſwear. 84. To take off; to 
invalidate, to deſtroy, to remove. 85. To take off; to withhold, to 

withdraw. 86. Te take off; to ſwallow. 87. To take ; to purchale. 
88. To rake off; to copy. 89. To take off; to find place for. go. To 
take off ; to remove. 91. To take order with; to take courſe with, to 
check, to reſtrain. 92. To take out; to remove from within any place. 
93- To take part; toſhare. 94. To take place; to prevail, to have ef- 
tt. 95. Tec tate up; to borrow upon credit or intereſt. 96. To take up; 
to be ready for, to engage with in battle. 97. To tale ap; to apply to 
he uſe of, We ect u arms. Addiſon. 98. To take up; to begin. 
1. To rake up ; to faſten with a ligature under. 100. To take up; 
to engroſs, to engage. 101. To fake wp; to ſeize, to catch, to arreſt, 
to impriſon, 102. To take up; to have final recourſe to. Tock ap their 
ret in the Chriſtian religion. Addiſin. 103. To take up; to admit. 


104. To tale ap; to reprimand, to anſwer by chiding or ving. 105. 
Je take up; to begin where the former left off. 106. — — 


lift. 107. Jo take up; to occupy, to employ. 108. To takewp; to ad 
juſt, to accommodate; as, to take wp a quarrel. 109. To take up; to 
comprize. 110. To take up; to adopt, to aſſume. 111. Totakewp; to 
collect, to exact a tax. 112. To take on, or «pon; to appropriate to, to 
aſlume, to admit to be imputed to. 113. To take upon; to aſſume, to 
arrogate, to claim authority. 114. To take root [in plants] to ſprout or 
pulli downwards. 115. J take in marriage; to marry. 116. To take 
in writins ; to write down. 117. Te take a waik; to goa walking. 
113, To take coach, water, or horje; io g by coach, water, or an 


1 6 
0 


. 
66. To ſeize, 
to be careful for, to 


TAL 


horſe-back. 119. To take the field [war term] to begin the campai 
To Takt, verb nent. 1. To — the — 1 hy — pie” — 
Some ook towards the park. Dryden. 2. To pleaſe, to gain r:cep tion. 
3. To have the natural or intended effect. The impreflion taicth. Ba- 
cn. 4. To catch, to fix. Flame tateth. Bacon. 5. To take after ; 
to learn of, to reſemble, to imitate. 6. Je take in; to inclole. 7. To 
take in; to Cheat, to gull; a low vulgar phraſe. $. To take in; wo con- 
tract, to bring into a narrower — 4 to leflen; as, to tale in the 
ſul-. 9. To take in hand; to undertake. 10. To take in with; to reſort 
to. Take in with the contrary faction. Bacon. 11. To take notice; to 
obſerve. 12. To take notice; to ſhew by any act that obſervation is 
made. 13. To take on; to be violently affected. 14. To rake on; to 
= to pine. 15. To take en; to aſſume, to I take not 
rc on me as a phyſician. Shakeſpeare. 16. To take to; to apply to, 
to be fond of. 17. To take 40; to betake, to have recourſe. 18. 7» 
take up; to ſtop. Sinners at laſt rake ap and ſettle in a contempt of re- 
ligion. Tilior/on. 19. To take ap; to reform. 20. To take wp qith; 
to be comented with. 21. To take up with; to lodge, to dwell. 22. 
To tak: with; to pleaſe. | | 
To Taxes and Lea» [in fea language] a phraſe uſed of a ſhip when 
ſhe ſails ſo well, that ſic can come up with another, or out-ſail her at 
— then they ſay, the Hip can take and leave pen ber, if {tc 
rA. i 
Ta'xEx, part. paſſ. of tale. See To Taxr. 
Ta'keR, A. [of take] one that takes. | 
Tx'x1x6, fab. (of take] ſeizure, diſtreſs, calamity. 
TaLa'rra, Lat. the winged ſhoes of Mercury. | 
Taiarta [with phyſicians] gouty ſwellings in the ankles. 
Ta'"LBoOT, att. [ prob. of tag], a tail, and bupan, Sax. above 
with his tail turned up, noted for his quick ſcent, in findi 
tracks, 2 and ſorms of beaſts, and purſuing them 
mouth, a continual cry, with ſuch eagerneis, that, if not taken © 
by the huntſman, he is ”s 
Tart, fact. [talu, dle, of vellan, Sax. to tell or relate, tale, Dan 
taal, Su. a diſcouric] 1. A narrative, a ſtory ; commonly a flight © 
petty account of ſome trifling or . as, a tal of a tub 
2. Oral relation. 3. [ valan, Sax. ] to count, number reckoned. 
Tarn {of zerzl, Sax. tal, Dan. getal, Du. zahn, Ger. ] 1. A com 
putation, reckoning, numeral accounts. 2. Information, diſcloſure of 


any thing ſecret. To tell tales what they find. Bacon. 
333 AO [of zale and bear) one who gives officious or 
i nce, a tell · tale. 


gnant 
TA'LE-BEARING, ſubſt. [of tale and bear] the act of informing offi- 
ciouſly and malignantly. 

Ta'LExT, Fr. Calento, It. and Sp. talmntum, Lat. rabarre, Gr.] 1. A 
talent ſignified ſo much weight, or a ſum of money, the value differing 
according to the different ages and countries. Arbuthnor. 
powes, gift of nature. A meta 


tioned in the Goſpel. 3. Quality, nature. An improper and miſtaken 
uſe. Without any ill gal to the church. Clareadon and Swift. 


TattxT [among the Jews] of filver, value 3427. 3 . gd. of gold, 
45741. ſterling; but according to Dr. Cumberland, 4 i of blver 
weighed 3000 ſhekels, and was in our money 353/. 115. 10d. the talent 
of gold was of the ſame weight, and in our money, 50751. 154. 74. 
— — 1＋ &c. —— — 
min; in our money, 1 15s. And if there be any mii- 
take in what follows, — 1 ' it for himſelf. =o 
TaLExT [among the Greeks] of ſilver, in value 193/. 155. 
Tarzxr [a Jewiſh weight] which being reduced to Engliſh weight, 
troy, contains 189 pounds, 8 ounces, 15 penny-weights, and 17 grains. 
weight. oY 


Tarzxr [common Attic] is 56 pounds, 11 ounces, 17 
1 Egyptian] 75 pounds, 10 ounces, 14 penny - weights, and 
ALBNT [of Alexandria] contains gi pounds, 15 penny-weights, 


troy. | 

TaLexT [of Antioch] contains 341 pounds, 6 ounces, 4 penny- 
weights, 6 grains, troy. 
A Great 'TaLExT of Silver [among the Romans] 99. 6s. 8d. fter- 


ng. 

TaLExNT the Leſſer [of filver] worth 75 l. 1 

TaLExT the — [of gold] . — 2 * Dn 8 

TaLENTS. 1. Parts or endowments. 2. Defire or inclination Sec 

TALENT. | Ee | 2, | 
So ewe fre feds 

_ Tatts, in law] a jury-men not a 

— 22 08 

Ta"'LESMAN, the author of a ſtory; as, I tell you my talk and my 

taleſman. | 

; i -- das [in old records] talſhide or talwood, longwood, made 
Ta'tion Law [lex talionis, Lat.] a retribution or puniſhment, where - 


by an evil is returned like that committed againſt us by another; 
as an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, &c. | 
Ta'L15MAN [razopea, Gr.] a magical character, to be certain 


figures or images, engraved or carved under ſeveral obſer - 
vations of the characters and diſpoſitions of the heavens, to which ſome 
aſtrologers, Oc. attribute wonderful virtues, as calling down the in- 
——_—_ ſome ſay it is a ſeal, figure, — 7 2 
ima a y conſtellation or planet, engraved on a ſym- 

— 1 : 

to receive its influence ; they are ſome of them 


againſt all kinds of evil; or to have the power of de- 
i are fancied to have miſchievous effects. 


whom it repreſents is preſerved or waſted away. 
» Thus Abu/phdragins having, in the Life of Almamun, related the 
ſtory of the magic ring „ fays © that the chaliph's aſtrolo- 
ranked them the ſpecies of zahſmans,” and adds, 
re that the inventor of made ta/;/marxs againſt beetles in many 


houſes of Bagdad.” . Dynaft. p. 250. Yerſ. Pococh, p. 
162, 163. Teliſn, Arab. 
Tat1sMa'nic, or TalisMA'NICAL, —4 4 taliſman] pertaining to 2 
taliſman, magical. The former Addiſon , 

TarTsuaxtsr [taliſmarſte, Fr.] 1. A maker of taliſmans. 2. One 


who gives credit to 1 


1 

4 

of 

5 

3 

2 

a 

3 

— x 
- + 


as of the outſide of a wall, when its thickneſs is di 


TAL 
To Tax, verb next. [taeten, Du. vellan, Sax.] 1. To ſpeak, to 


diſcourſe fluently and familiarly, not to converſe in ſet ſpeeches. 2. To 
prattle idly, to _ impertinentiy. 3. To give account; 4. To ſpeak, 
to 


22 Cralu. of tellan, Sax.] 1. Diſcourſe, fluent and familiar kind 


converſation. 2. Report, rumour. Subjett of diſ- 
courſe. And be their talk. Milton. at 


Tarc, or Tai, H. Fr. tale, Lat.] ſtones com of plates itlelf 
— or — 


are generally parallel, flexible, and elaſtic ; as alk, 
mer, of which there are three forts ; the yellow or golden, the white or 
filvery, and the black. i czodward. 
Ta'LKATIVE (of talk} full of talk, I ory much. 
1 [of taltati ve $ of prate, quality of being 
given to talk much. 
Taxa, a. [of tat] 1. One who talks. 2. A ing perſon, 
one who talks too much. 3. A io, er 


— adj. [of talk) conſiſting of talc, reſembling talc. Woed- 


Tart aj. Ital. Brit. Prob. of 55N, Heb. he elevated. or of caille, Fr. 
ſtature, or tall, Su. a pine] 1. High in ſtature. 2. High, lofty in ge- 
neral. Talleſt pines. Milton... 3. Sturdy, luſty. 

TaA'LLa, (with phyſicians] a ſwelling of the gout about the 

Ta'LLAGE, fubft. [taillage, Fr. raghia, It.] cuſtom or impoſt. I 

Ta'LLacs mg records] a —_ SF according to which barons 
and knights were taxed by the king, towards the expences of the ſtate, 
and inferiour tenants by their lords on certain occaſions. 

TaLLa'crum Facere [in old records] to give up accounts in the Ex- 


Ta'LLaTio [in an univerſity] a keeping an account, as by tallies, of G 
_ the bottles, 


delivery of meat and drink in a college. | 
Ta'tL1a, the ſet allowance in meat and drink for every canon and 
in our old cathedral churches. | 
TaLlLia'ri de Certo, &c. [in old records] to be aſſeſſed at a certain 


rate towards the tallage or tax formerly laid by the king on his barons 


and knights. & 
Tarxtow, fobft. Italdt, Dan. and Su. talck, L. Ger.] the fat of beaſts 


- melted, ſuer. 
To TAa'LLow, verb af. {from the ſubſt.] to do over with tallow, to 


Ta"LLOw-CHANDLER, ſulf. [of tallow and chandelier, Fr.] 2 maker 


and vender of tallow candles; not 2 wax chandler. 
Ta'tLLOow-CHANDLERS, were incorporated anno 1461, and by ſeveral 
kings afterwards confirmed. They conſiſt of a maſter, four wardens, 
about 40 aſſiſtants, and 148 livery-men, Cc, The livery fine is 15/7. 
8s. Their armorial enſigus are teſs azure and argent, a pale 


TaiLow-TREE, a certain tree which produces a fort of unctuous 
Juice, of which candles are made. 
1— adj. [of tallow} greaſy, having the nature of tal- 


TaLL-woop, a long fort of ſhive riven out of trees, which is cut 
TaA'LLy [bois taille, of tailier, Fr. to cut, taglia, It. taja, Sp.) 1. A 
cut, or cleft piece of wood or ſtick in conformity to another, to ſcore up 
— — — — 
to | pay in m loans. 2. Any thing in general 
DES monny upon y thing in gen 
To Taxrr, verb neut. [tailler, Fr. tagliare, It.] to anſwer exactly 
as one tally does to another, or the tally to the ftock; to be fitted, to be 
conformable or ſuitable. | | | 
To Ta'iLY, verb a#. 1. To fit, to ſuit, to cut out for any thing. 

2. To mark or ſcore upon a tally. | 
To Tal the Sheets {ſea phraſe] a word of command, ordering the 


heats of the main-ſail or fore · ſail to be haled off. 


Ta'LLYMAN, one who ſells clothes, linen, and other neceſſaries on 


Credit, mage weekly payments. 
1 


Ta'Lwup, or Trainud, af. v, of 57, Heb. he learned] 
ſeven folio volumes of the Jewiſh oral law or ceremonies, and comments 


of their rabbins thereupon, in great eſteem with them. See Misix 4a, 


= — com b 3 
ALMU'D1CaL, adj. [of ta/mud] pertaining to d. 
Ta'LMubisr, — - verſed or — the Talmud. 

Ta'Lness, fubft. [of tall] height of ſtature. | 

Ta'Lon, Fr. [i. e. a heel] the claw of a bird of prey. Ts 

Tarox [with architects] a ſmall member made of ſquare fillets, and a 
ſtrait cymatium : it is different from an aſtragal, the laiter being a round 
member; whereas the talan conſiſts of two portions of a circle, one on 
the outſide, and the other within. | 

Reverſed Tarox, is a talon with the concave part uppermoſt. 

Ta'LoxeD, adj. [of talen] having talons. 

Ta'Lons, — [of calon] the claws of a bird of prey. 

Tatra, Lat. a mole [with ſurgeons] a ſwelling that is ſoſt and 
pretty large, uſually ariſing in the head and face, which takes its name 

m its preying upon the icull under the ſcin, as a mole creeps under the 
Tales [in chirurgery] rumours on the head, commonly the conſe- 
quence of venerial diſeaſe. They raiſe the ſkin from the pericra- 
nium, and indicate the foulneſs of the bone underneath. 

Ta'tus [with anatomiſts] a bone of the heel with a convex 


Tarvs [in architecture] is the ſenſible inclination or of a work ; 


as it riſes in height, to make it firmer. 
Tat us Exterior, is the ſlope on the outſide, towards the country. 


TaLus Interior [in fortification] is the ſteepneſs of a work on the in- ſcale 


Tar us, Lat. I in fortification] is the given to the rampart or 
e e __ 


Talus Smperier, of 2 parapet, is the on the top of the parapet, 
Ghar allows the ſoldiers to defend the — with ſhot, which 


could not do were it level. 
Tas [in old ftarmes] fire-wood. 


} 


party 
z on every piece of the firſt a turtle dove; of the ſecond, led 
with each an olive branch in its mouth, cr. Their hall is on Dowgate- 


Miſtaken for tone or twang. Halder. 


iſhed by degrees, 


TAN 


Ta'uakind, or TaMarixd-TREE, H. [ramerin, Fr. marin, It 
and Sp. tamerindzs, Lat.] 1. An Indian fruit. Lenitives are cailia, 
tamarind;, Wiſeman. 2. The tree. 
 Ta"cwanrsx [ramaris, Fr. and Sp. tamariſco, It. tamariſcus, Lat.] a 

ot tree that grows tall, and its wood is medicinal. Mortimer. 
Tuna, or VanBa'Qua, a mixture of gold and copper, which the 
Siameſe account more beautiful, and ict a greater value on than on gold 


Tusa [tambourin, Fr.] a ſmall drum, a tabor. Sper/er. 
Ta"vnour, Fr. [canbor, Arab.] 1. A drum. 2. A fine ficve. Abul- 
fharagins it as a mvſical inſtrument of a lower kind, in uie 
among the; Arabians; and yet (it I'm not miſtaken) in proces of time 
came into ſo much as to be firack, or play d upon, before the 
Sultans of the houſe of Ottoman; and when Sultan Aladin ſent to Orh- 
man beg. the real banner, ſword, and robe, he tent withal the rambour 
lor tympanum} ; as the learned Pocock in his /pecimen telis us: who adds, 
that while the 2az:b2ur was ſtruck, O:hman (who was then a dependant 
on Sultan Aladin) did, in honour of that prince, ariſe, and ſtand upon 
his teer ; and, that from hence the cuttom ilow d, that the Turkith ſol- 
dicry always ſtand, while the royal cambours are plying.” —— Pococt's 
Specimen, p. 42. 

Taunous [in architecture] a term uſed of the Corinthian and Com- 
poſite Capitals, of a member that bears ſome reſemblance to a drum; 
allo a little box of rimber-work, covered with a cicling within fide the 
porch of ſome churches, to keep out the wird oy folding doors. | 

1 arznouk ſin maſonry] a round ſtone or courte of ſtones, ſeveral 
whereof form 4 tection ot the ſhatt of a column not io high as a diame- 
ter. 
Tau, adj. [Fame, Sax. tam, Dan. tamd, Su. tem, Du. taem, L. 
cr. jahm, H.Ger.] 1. Not wild, gentle, domettic. 2. Cruſhed, ſub 
dued, ſpiritleis, heartleſs, 3. Unanimated, ſpiritleis ; as, a tame poem: 
a low phraſe. | 

To Tau, verb af. [gatamgan, Goth. tame, temean, Sax. teram 
(cn) Du. taem (cn) I.. Ger. ahm (en) H. Ger. domare, It. and Lat. d- 
mar, Sp.] 1. To make that which was wild, unruly or diſobedient. gen- 
— obedient ; to reclaim. 2. To ſubdue, to conquer, 


to . | 

To Tau [or ſuppreſs] the paſſions. 

Tame. Sec Thane. | 

Ta'MEABLE, ad}. [of tame] that may be tamed. | 

TAa'mtLY, adv. (ramehce, Sax.] after a gentle manner, not wildly, 
mcanly, ſpiritleſly. 

Ta'MtxEss, ſabft. [ramenere, Sax. 1. Gentleneſs, not wilineſs, 
2. Want of ſpirits. | 

a ſabduer. 


Ta"utr, jubft. [of tame} one that tames or conqu 
Ta'wary, or Ta'ry, . a fort of worſted fiuff, which le, cock- 


Ta'uriox, or Ta'mxin, ſubf. 1. A kind of plug or ſtopple for clo- 

ſing of a veſiel. 2. [In gunnery] the topple of the mouth of A great 
un. 

a To Ta'urkx, verb nent. [of rempero, Lat. Skinner. Of uncertain 

etymology} 1. To be buſy with phyſic. 2. To meddle. to have to 
do without fitneſs or neceſſity. 3. Lo deal with, to practiſe upon, to 

endeavour to draw in, or bring to one's purpoſc. | 

'Ta'mworTH, a borough town, 107 meaſured miles from London. 
It is ſo equally divided by the river Tame, that ove half, wiz. The welt 
part, ſtands in Staffordſhire, and the eaſt in Warwickſhire; and cach 
chuſes a member of parliament. | 

To Tax. verb ad. jcannan, Sax. tannen, Du. tanner, Fr.] i. To 
prepare the hides of bealts by impregnating or imbuing them wich bark, 
ſo as to make them into leather. 2. [Prob. a corruption of tawwrey, and 
that of tane, It. tawney, or of cane, Fr.] to embrown or ſcorch by the 
ſun, to burn as the ſun does. 

To Tax, verb nent. To become tawney by being burnt in the ſun. 

Tax, ſubſt. ¶ xan. Sax. ] the bark of the oak, or other tree, ground or 
chopt, uſed in tanning or dreſſing of ſkins. 

Taxa'cerun, Lat. [with botaniſts} tanſey. | 

Ta'xacLes [perhaps of tanailles, Fr.] in inſtruments of torture 
like pincers. ET | | 

Taxe for TaxkEx, taten. May. 33 

JE [ ranerie, Fr. teneria, Sp.] the place for tanning. 

Taxc, /ub/t. [prob. of tanghe, Du. ſharp, acrid} 1. A rank taſte, a 
ſtrong taſte left in the mouth. 2. Reliſh, taſte : a low word. Nat the 
leaſt zang of religion. Atterbury. 3. Something that leaves a ſting or 
pain behind it. A tongue with a arg. Shade ſpcare. 4. Sound, tone. 

ToTaxc, verb ad. [miſtaken for twarg. Johnſon] to ring with. 
Let thy tongue fang arguments of ſtate. Shatr/peare. _ 

'Ta'xcexnT, ſubſt. Fr. [of tangens, Lat. touching: with mathematicians} 


a right line drawn on the outſide of a circle perpendicular to ſome radius 


or ſemi-ciameter. A plane is ſaid to be tangent to a cone when it is 
coincident with two lines, one of which is drawn on the ſurface of the 
cone, and thro? its vertex ; and the other a tangent to the circle of the 
baſe, meeting the former line in the point of contact. — 
TANGENT of a Curve, is a right line drawn ſo as to touch it, but, 
continued, will not cut it. ; | 8 | 
TaxcexT (in geometry] a right line which touches a circle, 
that meets it in ſuch a manner, that, if infinitely produced, it would ne 
ver cut the ſame, i. e. never come within the circle. : 
TaxGenrT of an Arch [in trigonometry] is a right line raiſed perper.- 


dicularly on the extreme of the diameter, and continued to a point, 


| where it is cut by a ſecant, i. e. by a line drawn from the center, thro 


the extremity of the arch, whereof itis a tangent. ; ; 
TaxGExT of a Conic Sefion, as of a parabola, or other aigebraic 
curve, is a right line drawn cutting the axis uced. 
Artificial Tanckxrs, are hors: ger of the tangents of arches. - 
Line of TaxcexTs, a line uſually placed on the and Gunter's 


Method of TaxcenTs, a method of determining the quantity of the 
tangent of any algebraic curve, the equation defining that curve being 
en 


S* : . » . ” 

Tax Circle [in geometry] is a right line drawn without the 
82 to on radius, LF ts. touches the circle but ir 
1Q Tan. 


TAP 


Taxc121tity [of rang:He] the quality of being felt by the touch. 

—— — Fr. It. and Sp. tangibilis, Lat.] that may 
be touched, ſenſible to the touch. : : 

Ta"rxcis, ſubft. 1. A knot of in one another, a com- 
Plication of things. 2. [ the ] a ſea- weed, ſuch as adheres 
to oyſters, and grows on rocks by the ſea-fide, between high water and 
low water mark 


To Ta'xcis, verb ad. [prob. of rang], Sax. a ſmall twig of which 
ſnares were made for birds] 1. To implicate or —_— 2. To 
enſnare, to entrap. 3. To embroil, to embarraſs. See 10 


ExnTAXGLE. 
To 'Taxcis, werb zeut. to be or intricate, as thread, &c. 
Ta'x15T, Aach. [of dane, Sax. a nobleman, taanifber, Iriſh and 
Erſe chieftainry or inry. After the death of any of 
chooſe another in his 
then next to him 
next ſucceed him 


tead, common 
do they chuſe next of the blood to be :aa;f, who 
in the ſaid captainry. Spenſer. 
Ta'nisT&Y [from tan] an ancient of | 
land, which allotted the tenure of lands, c. held by this te- 
nure, to the oldeſt and moſt worthy and capable perſon of the name or 
blood of the deceaſed, without any to proximity. 
Tanisrav [in the ki of Ireland] an ancient cuſtom of prefer- 
ring 2 man of ripe age before a child, an uncle before a nephew, &c. 
See Taxisr. By the Iriſh cuſtom of arise, the — con 
country, and the chief of every ſeQ, had no longer the eſtate than for 
in their chieferies: And when their chieſtains were dead, their fons, or 


xcipal law or tenure 
Ee. 


TAR 


Tan, fabi. _ . — une, Du. tiara, Su. tier, Dan.) 
pitch. turpenti or 2 groſs, liquor, drained 

hen from the wante of gi or fir-trees. 1 PP 

Tas, /ub/. [from tar, uſed in ſhips] a ſailor, a ſeaman; in con. 


© Tan, web a8. [woe De] 1. To do over with tar. 2. To 
teaze, to provoke ; with ox. & b 

Tara'tTA&Us (rag, Gr.] a name given Jupiter, from the ci:y 
of Taranta in Bithynia. 

Tara'sTara, the found of a in to battle. 


TaraxTA'T1, Lat. perſons bitten by the inſect, called a raraxts/a. 
Tara'xT15M, a diſſemper that ariſes from the bite of a tarantula 


22 It. Cearenmmla, Fr. So 


conveys its poiſon, whoſe 
only by m 
. 2 Lat. — 
ARA'XIS of Tagacoy, Gr. 
5 
A*'RCHON (v » Gr. . 
Ta'rbanT, adj. [tardans, Lat.] lingering, delaying, &c. 
Tanva'TiON, . [tardo, Lat.] the at of hindering or delay- 


[ A'RDIGRADE, or Tarni'chabous, adj. [fardigrades, Lat.] flow. 


next hcirs did not ſucceed them, but their taniſts, who were elective, and paced, going ſlowly. Brows. 
their elections by ſtrong hand. Davies. TarDrLoQUENCE, /ubft. [tardiloquentia, Lat.] ſlowneſs of ſpeech. 
Taxx, a. [rangue, O. Fr.] a fort of large baſon, ciſtern or pond Tarvito'quiovs, adj. [tardileguas, Lat.] flow of ſpeech. 
in the „ to water in. | | Tx'zvily, adv. [of tar — 2 — . 
Tax ARD, . e , Fr. not i of cantharzs, Lat. Ta'rxpixess [of arch] 1. ingneſs to motion or action 
but Dr. J. H. derives it of /=axg, or noiſe the lid makes] a large veſſel a low word. 2. Guiltineſs of a fault. 


with a cover, for ſtrong drink, a drinking - 

Ta'xxer [of vannan, Sax. or — one that prepares hides 
and ſkins by tanning them fo as to make them into leather. 

Tax-P1T, a pit or cave into which the hides are put to be tanned. 
_ Ta'xquan, 


ATanquan 
learning, >. is 
— Ta'nsy franacetum, 
herb; alſo a ſort of pancake or pudding made with it. 


as it were, as tho? or if. 
2 univerſities) is uſed of a perſon of worth and 
for the s of colleges, & 


Co 


tanaiſe, Fr. tanacets, It. athanafia, Sp.] an Me 


 Tax'spitY, ahi. [carditas, from tardus, Lat. tardivite, Fr.] flownel;, 


want of ſwiſtneſs. 


Digby. 

Ta'rvY, adj. [/ — Lat. tartiß, Fr. tarde, It.] 1. Slow, not ſwift. 
5 LO illing to act or move. 3. Dilatory, late, te 
dious. nwary : a low word. I took thee ard. Hadibras. 5. 
Criminal, offendiog : alſo a low word. Collier. 6. Guilty. 

To Ta'rvy, verb aft. [tarder, Fr.] to delay, to hinder. Shake. 


are. | 
Ta'svo, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies flow, much the fame as /ar- 


 TaxT4&'Lies, ſo were the deicendants of Tantalus called. See Tax- go, It. 


TALIZE. 


— fubſt. [of tantaliſe] a puniſhment like that of Tantulus. 


To Ta'xTaL1zE, verb af. [of Tantalus, a king of Phrygia, whoſe 
| iſhment was to ftarve among fruits and water, which he could not 
reach, by their ing whenever he attempted to take 
them] to torment by the ſhew of which cannot be reach d. 
Addi | 


 Ta'xranounT, adj. Fr. [of tantum, Lat. or text, ſo much, and men- 
yo equivalent or that amounts or comes to 

m 

TanT!'vy, adv. [from the note of a hunting horn, ſo expreſſed in ar- 
ticulate ſounds ; n and vi, Lat. force. Skinner] a 
full gallop, or full ſpeed. 9 5 8 

4 ons | | $a 

ANXTIVY, a nick. name given to a worldly-minded clergyman, w] 

Ta'nTLWeC, alf. [of Taxtalus) one ſeized or tormented with hopes 

3 apper, F Do. tap, Su. and L. Ger 

o IaP 5 7 , Fr. tappen, np, er. 

— H. Gere 1. To broach a caſk or veſſel, to pierce a veſſel. It 
is likewiſe uſed of the . 2. To touch li , to ftrike gently. 

To Tar, verb zext. [with hunters] as, a hare is ſaid to tap or beat, 
when he makes a noiſe. 

To Tay a Tree ſin horticulture] is to open it round about the root, 
> ERNIE © gn, as beech, firs, pines, 
Se. 
| Tay 
for 


| out of a veſſel; alſo a blow. 

 Ta'puovse, an alchouſe, ally ing to an inn. | 

_ Ta'rrxoor, . [of tap and root] the principal ſtem of the root. 
Tay-To. See Ta rroo. 


pe, Sax. tap, Dan. and Du. tapp, Su.] a foſſet and ſpiggot 


Tart, pret. of tear. See To Tzan. | 

Tax, /abf. Fr. (tare, of tarare, It. to ſuhſtract] 1. The 
2. The allowance made to the buyer for weight of the caſk, box, frai 
cheſt, e bag, or any thing containing any merchandize or com- 

To Tarr, werb af. [tarare, It.] to mark a caſk, &c. with ſuch 
w | | 


Taxe of Flax, the finet drefi'd part. 


Care, ai. [teeren, Du. Skinner. or tehren, L. Ger. hen, H. Ger. 
to conſume, becauſe they rob or conſume the corn] a weed growing 


Taba. « Ta Tanga, Sax. targa, 
1ARGE, or IARGET 
14 — 
reſt ; taargett, Erie] a kind of ſhield or buckler, borne on 


tarian, Wel. which, as 


222 for a defenſive weapon, and leſs in circumference 

ian a | 

Ta' , 1 the interpretation] a paraphraſe on 

een Gene | logs — wt tarif, 2 
RIFF, . . Js , 

It.] — r 

their ive merchandizes ; a cartel of commerce. A tariff or decla- 


ration of the duties of import and export. Addijer. 
Tariey [with arithmeticians] a zonal table, contrived for the 
randy ny GD in the rule of fellowſhip, when the flocks, 


gains are numerous: Alſo a table framed to ſhew, at firit 

fight, any multiple or diviter, taken_any number of times under ten, for 
the more eaſy and ſpeedy divifion of a large ſum. | 

Tann, fabf. [tiorn, III.] a bog, a ſen, a pool, a i | 

To Ta'rnisn, verb af. [ternir, ſe ternir, Fr.] to , to ſoil, to 
make not bright. | 

To Taxnisn, verb next. to loſe its luſtre or brightneſs, to grow dull, 
- to become ſullied. 


Ta'RNISHED, part, adj. [of 


tea, Fr.] having lol its or bright-. 


Tara'ssaut [a ing term lurking i or ſquatting. | 2 neſs, as ſilver- does; 1 grown 
Tax, ſubft. — 4 efleape, Fr. coarſe flax. Skinner] a ſort 2 of rane, Sax. tar, and Lat. a coke} 1. A 
of ribbon made of linen yarn, &c. a narrow fillet or band. piece of canvas tarred. 2. A z in : 
Ta'ren [rapen, Sax. ] 8 Tanrz'ius, Lat. a name given Jupiter, from mens Taryeins 
Tarn, 1 from the form of a taper] broad at the Rome. 8 | ; | | | 
and growing leſs till it comes to or near to a point at Ta'zzacon [fo called from Terragezs in Spain] the herb dragon- 
the top, pyramidal, conical. wort, or herb-dra | * f 


To TEA, verb neut. to become ſmaller fram the one end to the 


Taryer-orEd [with gunners] a piece of ordnance is ſaid ſo to be, 
when it is wider at the mouth than towards the breech. 

Tarzan [with ſailors] is when a rope or any thing is conſidera- 
bly bigger at one end, and grows leſſer towards the other. 

Taresrar, or Ta'ersrkY, /ubft. (rapes, tapetum, Lat. tapefteric, la- 
pus, tapiſſerie Fr. tapezzeria, It. tapices, Sp. teppilch, or taper, Ger.) a 
curious fort of manufacture, being cloth woven in regular figures, for 
hangings of rooms, &c. | 

ayEr vos [(u eg. Gr. humiliation] a figure in rhetoric, when 

the orator ſpeaks 44% than the truth. 

Ta'yer, a. [tapetia, Lat. tapet, Ger.] worked or figared ſtuff. 


k Ta'enws, Lat. of the ſons of Neptune, by Hippothoe, 
— — an operation in which any of the 

venters are pi to let out matter, as in a drop: 
To Tr r, verb neut. [of i tapir, Fr.] to lie 


7. 

* concealed ; ſpoken of 
Tenne: At. [czppepene, Sax. tapficr, Du.] a drawer of beer at 

Tx'ysvs [with botaniſts) the herb white-mullein. 


Tarr. 


ſoak | 
Ta'xracs, or Te'rrass,/abft. [in architecture] 2. An open walk or 
. 2. A flat roof of an houſe. 


* eee alt. [of tarry] ſtay, delay ; perhaps ſojourn. Shale- 
— 


nnj. verb nent. ir, tardir, Fr. = 

i. To tay, by — — 2 To delay, to be long in 
coming. . 
* ARRY, verb ag. n to walt 
TT, — adj. —— loitering or lagging, abiding or 


Ta'xsgL, VH. a kind of hau x. 
Ta'xsus, Lat. [with oculiſte] a certain ſkin 
Tansus, Lat. [with —_— the ſpace | 
the two focil- bones of the leg, the 
that are joined with and bear up the toes. 


TAS 


af.agalas, the os calcis, the os ſcaphoides, the naviculare, the os cunei- 
:orme, and three other bones, called offa cunciformia. 

Ta asus | wh ſome anatomical writers] the griſtly end of the eye- 
l:ds, where the hairs grow, otherwiſe called cilium. 

Tarr, jabft. [tarte, Fr. tarta, It. and Sp. taatt, Dan. taert, Du. tart, 
Ger.] a ſmall fruit-pye. 

Tarr, ad. [team, Sax. tarrtig, Du.] 1. Sour, acid, of taſte. 
2. Sharp, eager, pungent, ſevere. His humours grew tart. Wotton. 

Ta'nTaxt, as. Fr. I tartaua, It.] a Mediterranean ſhip of great 
bulk; it carries but one maſt, and generally a three · cornered fail. 

Ta'nxTAR, H. ¶tartarus, Lat.] 1. Hell. A word uſed by the old 

: now obſolete. 2. tartarum, Lat. tarire, Fr. tartaro, It.] a 

Eiad of ſalt which ſticks to wine-caks like a hard ſtone, either white or 
red, according to the colour of the wine whence it comes. The belt 
tartar comes from Germany, and is that of the Rheniſh wine. Quincy. 

TarTar Emetick 2 chemiſts] is cream or cryſtal of tartar, mixed 
with a fourth part of crocus metallorum ; and this mixture, boiled tor 
eight or nine hours in a ſufficient quantity of water, in an carthen veſſel, 
and ſtrained through a woollen elh, which having been gently evapo- 
rated to the quantity of one half, and ſet to cool, will ſtrike into — 

Taxrax Solable [with chemiſts] a kind of ſalt, prepared by boiling a 
pound of cream of tartar, and half a pound of fixed ſalt of tartar in three 
quarts of water, for the ſpace of half an hour, in an earthen unglazed 
veſſel, and ſtraining it when it is cold, and evaporating the moiſture ; 

which when done, the ſalt will remain at the bottom. 
Taras Pitriolate [with chemiſts] is prepared by pouring ſpirit of vi- 
triol on oil of tartar per delipnium; and after the efferveſcence or bubbling 
is over, by ſetting the glaſs in ſand, and drawing out the vapours with a 
gentle heat, till a very white ſalt remains at the bottom. | 

To catch a Tartar, to meet with one's match; alſo to be diſap- 


Cream of Tartan [with chemiſts] tartar purified by boiling, and re- 
zation. 
Salt of TaxT an, is prepared by tartar waſhed, purified and calcined 
in a chymical furnace. | | 
Oil of Tartan, is prepared by diſſolving ſalt of tartar, and ſetting 
itina veſſel in a cellar. | 


are either, 1. Thoſe which lic on the back of the lake Matis, called 


Crim-Tartars, and who are in perpetual confederacy, and moſt cloſe 


with the Orrcman Turk: ; as their princes, it is ſaid, expect 
to ſacceed to the Turkiſh throne, whenever the race of Ottoman becomes 
extin& : Or, 2. All thoſe northern nations which occupy the vaſt tract 
of land which extends vrt and north. ca of Perſia and the Eaſt Indies, 
ts the utmoſt bounds. One part of theſe Tartars (as is well known) did, 

in proceſs of time break * the fronticr-wall, between them and 


empire, did not fail to appear under the name of U ; 
Khan in his turn overthre / the power of the ſucceſſors of Tamerlane in 


Perſia, and in the provinces beyond the river Oxus ; and Babor, flying 
from him into dia, did, in A. H. 937 [4c about A. C. 1529.] eſta- 
bliſh a new dynaſty, which (tho deſce from Temerlane) bears the 
name of and reigns to this day in /zdia ; belt known to us by the 
tide of the Great Mogu!.” D Herbelbt Bibliathec. Oriental. Sce Auas 
s1Des, Locusrs, Orromax, Turk, and UzBzcn, com . 

TarTa'REOUs, a4. [of tartar] 1. Conſiſting of tartar. Grew. 2. 
Helliſh. III 


2 deep place in hell; alſo Helliſn. Milton. 
Taran, adj. Itartarinus, Lat.] the fame as tartareous. 
To TR TARIZER, to impregnate, to imbue with tartar. 
TakTARIZ ED, part. adj. {tartariſe, Fr.] refined or purified by the 
p of ſalt of tartar. %%% LY 
Anras [of tartarem, Lat.) having a tartarous quality, con- 
taining or conſiſting of tartar. | 
Ten risu, 2 of tart] ſomewhat tart. . | | 
TxzTLY, adv. [teaclice, Sax.) 1. Eagerly in taſte, ſharply, ſoui ly. 
2. Sharply in 1) with poignancy or ſeverity. 3. With ſourneſs of 
» Sax.] 1. Eagerneſs in taſte, ſharpneſs, 
| 2. Sourneſs Tear, ſnarpneſs in ſpeech. 
Ta'xTRE, Fr. hard lees of wine. See TARTAR. 
 Taxrnx, or 4 l TaxrRE, Fr. os cookery] a particular way 
dreſſing chickens, they having been firſt breaded and broiled on a grid- 


Ta'xTUFFE, Fr. a counterfeit pretender to devotion. 
| Tax'sco, a ſort of clay for making melti e - 
Ta'scoxy, a fort of white earth like chalk, the only earth that en- 
dures the blaſt of the bellows, the heat of the fire, and running metal. 
Tas, /ubft. [taſch, raſcu, Brit.] a tribute, and chence probably is de- 


Tasx [of taerk, or tarſe, Du. taſche, tache, Fr.] 1. A determinate 
portion of work required of a perſon, ſomething to be done impoſed by 
another 


TarTaA'REAN, 2 Ceartareus, 82 to Tartarum, i. e. 


Ta“ Arxrss [xeapene 
ſourneſs. 


2. Employment, buſineſs. 3. To tele one to raft; to repri- 


mand, to call to account, to reprove. 

To Tasx, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to impoſe or burthen with 
ſomething to be done. 

 Ta'sxtr, or Ta'sxMasTER, al. [from taſt and aer] one who 

taſks, an impoſer of taſks. F 
— 2% — 122 — Fr.] 2 -- 
ASSEL Lea, Fr. a ſort o e or pouch, taſſellus, t.] an 

ornamental itteri An the like. 


| of filk, glittering ſubſtances, 
Tasser, or TA ZL, a. an . 


| Ta's$ELED, ad}. [of taſci] adorned with taſſels. | 
W {with clothiers] a fort of hard prickly burrs, uſed in dreſ- 


The TarTars, or (as the Ffatic hiſtorians read the word) Tatars, 


TAT 
Tasszts [with architects] pieces of boards which lie urder the er 
of a mantle-piece. 
Ta'zs8s, fubft. See Taces. 
Ta":5um ſin vid records] a mow or heap of corn. | 
Ta'srABLE, adj. [of taſte] that may be tated, reliſhing, favoury. 
Ta:raru'ta, the keys of organs or harpſichords. 

To TasTz [taft, Du. and Ger. rarer, Fr. raftare, It. all which ſig - 
nify to feel, handle or touch lightly ; but the Dusch and French ſome- 
times uſe this verb in the fame ſenie as we, and, as the French formerly 
wrote it taſter, it is moſt probable we had it from them] 1. To prove or 
tiy the reliſh of any thing by the palate. 2. lo try by the moath, to 
ent at leaſt in a ſmall quantity. 3. To eſſay fruit. 4. To have per- 
ception of, to feel. He ſhould rafte death. Helrews. 5. To reliſh or 
approve intellectually. Thou, Adam, will :afe no pleaſure. Milton. 

To Tastz, werb nent. 1. To iy by the mouth to eat; commonly 
with /. 2. To have a tafte — A on the palate a parti- 
cular lenſation. 3. 10 diſtinguiſh 7. To be tinctured, or 
receive ſome quality or character; with of. 5. To try the relith of an 
chung. The taſting power. Davies. 6. To have perception of; wi 
of. The ting of death. Wiſdom. 7. To take enjoyment ; with of. 
For age but taſtes ef picaſures youth devours. Dryden. | 

Tasre [of raft, Du.] 1. One ofthe five external ſenſes by which the 


ſavour or reliſh of any thing is perceived. It probably is effected by the 


ſalts that are in bodies, which affect the tongur (according to their va- 
rious configurations) as differently as they differ one from another ; and 
by ticking, or othe:wiſe moving thoſe {:nall nerves lying in the papillæ 
of the tongue, communicate a ſenſation to the brain, that is either plea- 


ſant or unplcaſant. 2. The act of tatting. + — * hy 


* — Tape of fears. 22 A t ſenfation 

ings, taken into the mouth, give, particularly to the tongue, the 

pillæ of which are the . — hereof. Quincy. 5. A * 

culty of diſcering, intellectual reliſh. 6. An eſſay, trial, experiment : 

not in uſe. Shake peare, 7. A ſmall portion given as a ſpecimen. 

— tbo art. thing, to diſcern and judge well of a 
ng. | | 

"Vas TED, adj. [of taſfe] having a particular reliſh 

Ju 24 [by Doctor Grew] are diſtinguiſhed into fimple and com- 

und. 

Simple T asTEs, are ſingle modes of taſtes, altho* mingled with others 
in the ſame ; as for inſtance, the taſte of a pippin is aci-dulcid; of rhu- 
barb, amaraſtringent, and therefore compounded with both; but yet in 
the pippin the acid is one ſimple taſte, and the ſweet another, as diſtinct 
as the bitter and aſtringent are in chubarb. 

Simple Ta5TEs, arc bitter, ſweet, ſalt, ſour, hot, as in cloves, pep- 
per, Le. and cold, as in fal prunellz, aromatic [ſpicy] nauſeous ; 
and ſome add to theſe, ſoft taſtes ; either vapid, as in water, che whites 
ol eggs, c. or unctuous, as in oils, fat, Ic. or hard. 

Hard TasrEs are, 1. Penetrant, ſuch as work pos into the 
toague without any pungency ; as is experienced in root and leaves 
of wild cucumber, 2. Stupefacient, as in the root of black helebore, 


which, if chewed. and kept fome time upon the tongue, affeRts it with a 


numbueis or paralytic ſtupor. 3. Attringent, as in galls. 4. Pungent, 


as in the ſpirit of ſal armoniac 


Compounded Tas vESs are, 1. Auſtere, which is aſtri and bitter, as 


in the green and ſoſt ſtones of grapes. 2. Acerb, which is aſtringent 
and acid, asin the juice of unripe grapes. 3. Acrid, which 14 
and hot. 4. Muriatic, which is ſalt and pungent, as in common 


great 5. Lixivious, which is ſaltneſs joined with ſome pungency and heat. 6. 


Nitrous, which is ſaltneſs joined with pungency and cold. There are alſo 
—ĩ ‚ — AEUSINS CANE them. 
 'Ta"STEFUL, adj. [of taſe and full] having a large iſh, ſavoury. 

Ta'sTEFULNESS, /ubſt. [of fear palatableneſs. RY 
 TaA'STELESs, adj. [of taffe] 1. ing no — to perceive taſte. 
2. Inſipid, — having no — 3. _ 8322 gi- 
ving pleaſure, inſipid. 4. Having no intellectual reli is heavy 
and taſteleſs. Addiſon. 

T a"$TELESNESs, ſubſt. [of taftcleſs} 1. Infipidneſs, unreliſhableneſs. 
2. Want of preception of taſle. 3. Want of intellectual reliſh. 

Ta'srEx, ſubft. [raftexy,Fr.] 1. One who takes the firſt eſſay of food. 
2. A little dram M | 

Txa'sT1xc, fubft. [tafhnge, Du.] the ſenſe of taſting. 

TTa'sro, It. [in muſic books] denotes that the notes muſt not be 


out their full length, but only juſt touched; this more eſpecially is uſed 


in playing a thorough baſs on the harpſichord or organ. 
. [of — * Fr. to faſten to] a ſort of kufening for a gar- 
ment, a button or loop. 


Tarn, an ancient privilege that ſome lords of the manors had, of ha- 


ving their tenants ſheep folded on their ground at night, for the benefit 


of their dung. 
Ta'TiaxisTs, or Ta Tria xtr ES, heretics of the ſecond 


FP 
called from Tatian, a diſciple of Juſfin Marr, ** who 


| kept 
enough, whilſt converſant with him ; but after St. Tuftin's deceaſe, re- 


volted (as St. Jreneus tells us) from the church, Oe dera 
exaghu; xas TvPwbc, 5. e. being raiſed and * and puffed up with the pre- 
ſumption of a teacher, as tho he was more excellent than and tor- 
pow new ſcheme or ſyſtem of his own : For he advanced the notion of 
certain inviſible ont, in like manner with the Falentinians; and bran- 


ded marriage with the name of corruption and fornication, after the ſame 
manner with Marcion and Saturninus; and, what was peculiar to him- 


ſelt, he denied the ſalvation of Adam.“ Tren. adv. Hereſes, Ell. Grabe, 
p. 105, 106, and 262, &c. compared. a 
* Methinks there is ſomething of this very air and complexion in 
Tatian's writings, _ St. — 11 . ” him bs __ 
leſopbic gravity which appears in Faſtin ; but ſomething of d 
2 22 — ; who, in many things, he agrees with 
his predeceſſor ; in particular, when reſolving the original 
Rion of the Son into the _—— whom, by = way. 
calls wpwroyorcr , &Cc. i. e. - begotten wor * 0 
when ſtylin the Spi 2 Jax re vewenbe rec News i. e. the mi- 
niſter, [or — of the God tat ſuffered.” See Fir Cavss, 
CerninTHIans, and On DER i D:<:inity, com - 
Ta'rous, a wild beaſt in America, with ſcales like ar- 


mour. : 
Ta'rTEr, ſubſe. [xaxxeran, Sax. ] 2 rag. a fluttering rag. 
Ta'tTERE .. [of xaxxe ran, Sax. ragged, hanging in tatters. 


TA“ Trix. 


. 2 


TAX 
Irres Liox, 2. —— rags, and mai in, for 
iveeping of an oven] a ragged fellow. : 

TA'TTERSHALL, a market - ton of Lincolnſhire, on the river Bane, 
118 miles from London. | 

To Tai rk, verb nut. {of tateren, Du. to ſtammer or ſpeak quick, 
or of tadc'en, Ger. to reprove or cavil] to prate, „ or talk imper- 
tinently, to ute many words with little meaning. a : 

T:'irtt, or Ta T1LIG, /ub/t. [from the verb] prate, impertinent 
diſcou ſe, triiling tals. 

Tant, . [of taterer, Du. or tadler, Ger.] one given to 
prate or prattle, an idle talker. 

The laren, the well-known lucubrations of Mr. Bickerſtaff, or Sir 
R. Steele, and others. A paper of the ſame nature, under the title of the 
Tadlenan, or She-1 atler, id now publiſhed at Hall in Saxony. 

Tartroo', . [Perhaps from tapete tous, taper, Fr. to ſtrike or 
beat] a certain on adrum in a garriſon or a camp at night, as a 
warning for the ſoldiers to repair to their quarters or tents. 

Tau (in heraldry] called the Sr. Anthony's Creſi, becauſe St. An- 
thony, the monk and hermit, is always painted with it upon his habit. 
lt cakes its name from the Greek letter T, which it exacily reſembles. 
Some are of opinion it is an old hicroglyphic of ſecurity, and refer it to 


the iven to the angel in Ezekiel, not to kill them upon whom 
was the EN Tas. Heb. 


T Tax, Gr. [, Heb.) a of the croſs of Chriſt, and in Hebrew 
n which Ezekiel ſaw in ſpirit, of which it 
was ſpoken to the angel, Go thy way, and ſet a upon the fore · 

** heads of them that mourn, and are ſorry for all the abominations that 
are done therein.” This mark was in order to their being in 


preſerved 
the midſt of them that were to be ſlain for their idolatry, in the wrathful & 


diſpleaſure of the Lord. See Revel. 
GatraxiTtes, and Euxonians. 
Tau'bav. See Tawory. ; 
To Tavz, to rave, 2s do being delirious in a fever. 
Ta'vsrx [taberna, Lat. tawerne, Fr. taveraa, It. and Sp.] an houſe 
t place where wine is ſold, and drinkers entertained for their money. 
Ta'verxer, 'Ta'verNKEEPER, or Ta'verxmMan, as. [ from ta- 
zern, keep, or man; tavernier, Fr. taverniere, It. tavernero, Sp. 
rius, Lat.] one who keeps a tavern. | 
Taucur, pret. and part. pail. of teach. See To Tracn. 
TavGur, adj. prob. of ve onan, Sax. to draw, or a corruption 
tight ; a ſea term] tight, ſtiff, or faſt. | 
To Taunr, verb act. [of tanſer, O. Fr. to ſcold at. Skinner. tanden, 
Du. or of tento, Lat. to „ Sc. Minfbew.) 1. To revile, to re- 
proach, to inſult, to treat with contumely and infolence. 2. To rail at, 
to mention with upbraiding. And taunt my faults. Shakeſpeare. 
Taurin ſea language] a term uſed when the maſts of a ſhip are too 
tall for her; who then ſay, fe is taunt-maſted. 
Taunr, i. {from the verb] a reproachful, abuſive, or nipping 
jeſt; a ſcoff ar flout and inſult. a . 
Taw'urzx, fubft. [of taunt] one who taunts or inſults. 


vii. 1—3. compared with CxEEZD, 


Tav'x rn, part. adj. [of taunt] ſpeaking reproackfully, biting, phraſe 


Tau'xTINGLY, ady. [of taunting] in an inſolent reproachſul man- 
ner. 
 Ta'wsTocx, an ancient borough, by 


__— — [ Lat. laugePogS-, Gr.] bearing, breed- 
AURI'FEROUS, adj. | taurifer, , Gr.] b 2ed- 
ing or nouriſhing alt. * 
I'a/uUr1rorM, adj. { taxriformis, Lat.] having the ſhape of a bull. 
TauToLO'GICAL, ad. ee r.] repeating the ſame thing. 
Tau rotocic al Echoes, are ſuch . 
able many times. 


TavToOLo'GICALLY, adv. [of 2 ical] by way of tautology. 
. Darlene, of a ale Gr. ] one who repeats te- 
Aly. 


Tavro'ror [tautolegie, Fr. tautologia, Lat. of Jailexonia, Gr.] the 
IK 4 the ſame words or the ſame ſenſe in 2 
Lords; except where ſome paſſion is expreſſed, 
repetiuon ; as | 
 HyZpcles, wi ius Hamer. 

To Taw, verb aft. [capian, Sax. touwen, Du. taut, 
qͥreſs white leather, commonly called alum leather, in 
tzom tan leather, which is done with bark. 

Tax, /ubſ?, a marble for children to play with. | 

; 2 ſubſt. [of rawdry) Coſel finery, finery too oftenta- 


tious. Clariſſa. 
: * 4 [as Dr. Tho. Henſhaw and Skinner ſuppoſe, of knots and 
ribbons 


St. Audrey, or Etheldred] ridiculouſly or flauntingly gay, 
thewy, fine without grace or elegance. It is uſed both of things 
wearing them. 

3 [of xapian, Sax, tauwer, L. Ger. touwer, Du.] a dreſſer of 
white A | 

' Ta'wniness [of rawny ; or Zeran, Sax, to tan, whence x 
SAX, i. e. tannedneſs] the quality of the colour of tanned leather. 

Tawxr, adj. [tane, It. tanne, Fr. tanet, Du.] of a tanned yellowiſh 
or duſky colour. | 
Tawny {in heraldry} the ſame as tenne; which ſee. 

To Tax, werb act. rarer, Fr. taſſare, It. taſſer, Sp. of ratu, Gr. as 
Salmaſius ſupoſes] 1. To lay a tax upon, to load with impoits. 2. 
[Taxo, Lat. ] to cenſure, to charge one with a thing, to accuſe. It has 
6.4 ears: the fault imputed, and is uſed both of perſons and 

hings. 
Tx. ſub GK. Wa. taxe, Fr. tare, Du. taſſa, It. and Sp. taratio, 
I at. of Tat, Gr. 1. A tribute or duty rated on land, &c. or a tribute 
ſettled on every town after a ſettled rate, and paid annually towards the 
e+ pence wn wg government; an impoſt, an exciſe. 2. {Taxe, Lat.] 
(1 4fPE, ceniure. 


IAE. at). {of ter] that may be taxed. 


bought at a fair, anciently held in the cha $9, mean 


of 


or beauty intended by a 


L. Ger.] to 
Biba 


8 [technologia, Lat. 


1E D 


Taxa“ f tox, Ft. of Lat. {rafſagione, It.] 1. The act of lavin 
taxes ; impoſt, tax. 2. 1 „ ſcandal. a 

Ta'xtr [of tax] an impoſer of taxes. 
_ Ta'xz1s in architecture] the ſame with the ancients that ordonnance 
is with the moderns, and Vetruvious deſcribes it to be that which gives 
every part of a building its juſt dimenſions, according to its uſes. 

Ta'xvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] 1. The yew-tree. 2. A badger. 

Tarr. [in heraldry] is commonly uſed for the tail of an heart; but 
thoſe of creatures have peculiar and diſtin names. 

Tra, at. [a word derived from the Chineſe ; the, Fr.} 1. The 
leaf of a Chineſe ſhrub, of which the infuſion has lately been much 
uſed in Europe for making a potable liquor. 2. The liquer made 


To Tracu, werb ac. pret. and part. paſſ. taught, ſometimes teache, 
which is now obſolete [rzcan, Sax.] 1. Jo inttruct in literature, trade, 
myſtery, &c. to inform. 2. To deliver any doctrine or art, or words 
to be learned. 3. To ſhow, to exhibit ſo as to impreſs upon the mind. 
4. To tell, to give intelligence. 7affer. 

To TEach, werb nent. to the office of an inſtructor. 
Cy adj. [of teach) capable of learning or inſtruction, do- 


Tra“ cnaTEXESs [of tcachable] capacity and readineſs to be taught, 


cility. 
 Tza'cuts, . [of was. A One who teaches, a preceptor, tu- 
tor, or inſtructor. 2. One who without regular or epiſcopal ordination 
aſſumes the miniſtry. In contempt applied to the inſtructors among dil- 
ſenters. 3. A preacher, one who is to deliver doctrine to the people. 

Trab, or Tipe, jabft. [reda, Lat.] a torch, a flambeau: not in uſe. 


penjer. | | 
1 a nick - name for an Iriſhman. FR | 
Tear, a. [teclingth, Du.] a kind of wild fowl, in form much like 

a duck, but not fo big. | | 

Tzam, fab. [of zeam, tema, or zyme, Sax. a yoke, temo, Lat. the 


team of a carriage] 1. Any number of horſes, oxen, or other beats 


drawing at once a cart, waggon, or carriage of burthen. 2. Any num- 
* in 3 — = : _ of wild Ee. | 
rau and Theam [in old records] a ro granted by the king's 

charter to the lord of the manor, for A —— — and Jade 
ing bondmen, niefs, and villains, with their children goods and chat. 

Is, in his court. NE 

To Tar, verb af. pret. tore, anciently tare part. torn ¶ xæ· 
nan, Sax. torren, Teut, zerren, H. Ger. tara, Su.] 1. To rend, to pull 
in pieces, to ſeparate by violent pulling. 2. To wound or lacerate with 
any ſharp point drawn alone. 3. To break by violence. And torrents 
tear the ground. Dryden. 4. To ſhatter, to divide violently. 
— to drive violently. 6. To take away by 


To Tan and Roar, verb next. [tieren, Du.] to make a great noiſe in 
crying, to fume, to rave, to rant y. 


Traxx, fine ſhow, a more than 
Teas, . «2 in this word is pronounced ee ſxean, xæn, Sax, taurt 
Dan. * „. een an violent paſſion. 


5. To 
vio- 


Tears are the effects of of the moiſture of the brain upon dili- 
tation of the ſpirits. Bacon. 2. Any moiſture trickling in drops. Her 
trees with precious fears. | | 


Ts, asi. [from the verb] rent, fiſſure. 
Tea'rER, /ubft. [of tear] one who rends or tears. 


— adj. [of tear and falling] ſhedding tears, ten 


Tza'nruL, of tear and ing, fall of tears. | | 
To Tast, 211 Tazaze, 2 act. For zepan, to pluck, draw, ot 
twitch, or of xyran, Sax. to 11. To comb or unravel wool, or 
flax. 2. To ſcratch cloth in order to level the nap. 3. To trouble a 

perſon continually, to vex with aſſiduous importunity. | 
Tzx'szLs, or TEA“ ZIS, abſt. Ixærel, cerlen, Sax. dig/acus, Lat.] 


fullers z a plant. 
Te a's88, ſubſe. [of teaſe} any thing that torments by inceſſant im- 


bea, fbf. Cub, Brit. terte, Teut. and Da. tirte. L. Ger. e, It. | 
teta, Sp. teten, Fr.] the dug of a beaſt, anciently the pap of a wo- 


man. | 
Tzc'Marss [rmpapes, Gr.] that which relates to the cauſe of diſ- 


__ From. [of techy] captiouſneſs, aptneſs to be offended, froward- 


TECHNICAL, adj. [technicus, Lat. , of Tim, Gr. technique, 
Fr.] pertaining to arts and ſciences: not in common or popular uſe. 

ECUHXICAL Words, terms of art. OH | 
Tecnnicar Verſes, are ſuch as include the ſubſtance or particular youn 
of an 4-4-5 precepts of them, ſo di- 
geſted, memory. 

3 adv, [of technical] after the manner of techno- 


„ | TY » Fr. of of rex. | 
art, and u., or Nye, Gr. to ſpeak, ſay, or tell, &c.) a deſcription of 
arts, eſpecially mechanical ones. | 3 

Ta'cur, adj. [prob. of texcher, Fr. to touch, f. 4. touchy] captious, 
; Txcour'ruos [of hun, ee Gr. 1 the j | one, 

called, = ? lapides frangit 7 ligne f 0 AU 4 „ 
by — adj. n pertaining to build - 
„ Art. [tefonice, Lat. of Jalan, Gx. ] the art of build- 
FecTonck Nature [natura teffonica, Lat. of Juden, Gr. the art of 
building] formative nature. 

To Tad, or TIE Gra/5, verb af [teaban, Sax. to prepare] to caſt 
"ps tinvt, Iſla. tubder, Du.] 1. A rope 


ben, or TIE THER, /ubf. 


tied in the field, CT 


ith which a horſe is ti 
too wide. 2. Legler, Ert] any thing in general 


ſtrained. ; 
Dr” h in church on thankſgiving 

fr . dangers, &c. fo called from the 

Latin beginning of it, e Deum loudamus, Ac. i c. we nm" 


ing days, 


God or Lord. And a noble remnant it is of primirive Chriftianity, that 
which is preſerved to this day in the e dum aſcribed to St. Ambroſe, 


* 7 hee, the Father of infinite maje/'y; 4% thy true, only, and honuurabl: 
Son.” And we have another public form, which carries with it much 
the ſame air and aſpect of genuine antiquity, in the Reman Mifcl, © Vi- 
jaa oft, Sc. Meſſale Reman. Ed. Antwerp, Plautin. 205. 
See Co-1umexse and Masstau, compared. 
_ Tzpi'rzra Daa, Lat. [i. e. the torch-bearing $] 2 name 
any + - — — = bread-corn) by the poets, on account f 
aughter erpine with a tuch; and thence they 1 
crificed * in — with — 3 
Tr'pious. adj. tuin x, Fr. tedteſo, It. reliaſot, Lat.] 1. Over-iong. 
long-winded, weariſome by prolixity. 2. Tro wearitorre by 
continuauce, irkſome. 3. Slow. 
Ta bioust v, adv. [of tedious] in ſuch a manner as to tire or 


weary. 
 Te'orousxess [of tedious] 1. Too length of time, prolixity. 
2. — — by CEL. Weari by 55 
prolixity. 4. Quality of wearying, titre ſomeneſs, uncaſineſs. 

= — verb neut. ¶ de am, Six. an —_ To bring voung. 
2. Io ant, to engender young. 3. To to be charged 
3 e N ; 

To Tzu, verb act. 1. To bring forth, to produce. 2. To pour 
Jof zzman, teaman, Sax. or, acc ing to Skinner, of tommen, Don. to 
draw out, to pour: the Scots only retain it; as, term the water out. 
Hence Swift took this word} to pour out. : 

> >= adj. [teampul, Sax. ] 1. Prolific, pregnant. 2. Full up 
to the top. | 
Ttr MER, ſubft. [of tem] one that brings young. 
Trz' uind, adj. pregnant, bearing young, Froiefat. 

Tet'mLess, adj. {of tem] unfruitful, not prolific. | 

Tztx, abſt. [zinan, Sax. to kindle, tenen, Flem. to ven, teonan, 
Sax. injuries] ſorrow, grief. Doleful zeex. Sperrſer. 

To Ten, verb act. [tinan, Sax. to kindle] to excite, to provoke to 


Joa thing. Spenſer. 


 Tezxxs, aß. {from teen, for ten] the years reckoned by the termina- 


uon teen; as, thirteen, fourteen, &c. 
Tztz'xact, ſubft. bruſh wood for hedges. 


Tzex, tor Tian [of guns in a ſhip) a row of guns on the ſame 


Trzru, irr. pl. of tooth [oof ved, Sax. ] either of a man or be iſl. 
See Toorn. 

To TttTu, verb neut. {from the ſubſt.] to breed teeth, to be at the 
time of dentition, It is only uſed in the Scottith dialect, from which 
1 ſcems to have taken 2 _ : 1 

E'CUMENT {tegumentum, Lat.] cover, outward It is fel- 
Fon en bn mg y. ry 

Tx*cunenTs of a human Body [in anatomy] are reckoned five, <=. 
the epidermis, or ſcarf- cin, the ma, or true ſkin, the panniculus ad:- 
poſs, the membrane carngſa, and the common membrane of the muicles. 

To Tzu-ug, werb next. [a cant word made from the ſourd] to 

with a loud noiſe, to titter. Hudibras. | 
£1'L-TREE, ſubf. [teglio, It. tilia, Lat.] the fame as the linden- 


tree. | 
Tang, ah. [in falconry] a diſeaſe in hawks, which mates them 
pant and loſe their breath. a 

Tet, — 4 12 Fr. of tinfura, Lat. a dye; in painting] the 
colour or the pencil, an artificial or colour, or the 
ſeveral colours. uſed in a picture, conſidered as more or leſs hignu or 


| 22 or deep or thin, or weakened, Sc. to give the proper relievo, 
; 8, or 


nce, Oc. to the ſeveral objects. 
Tias, the third part of a Pipe, or a meaſure of 42 gallons. 
Texv'rnz [in the Jewiſh ogy] are the times wherein the 


E'L AMONIES, . [):Xapur, from Taxzpu, Gr. to ſupport: in Ro- 
architecture] images of men ſeeming to ſupport or bear up ine 

ings of cornices. 

Tr'LAk r, adj. {tele, Lat. a web] ſpinning webs. Brown. | 
Tersca'notos [of zagtia, the heart, and T:arw, Gr. to perfect] a pre- 
cious ſtone, like, or of the colour of a heart. | 

TsLt'Pnon, or TELE Prrum, Lai. [with botaniſts] an herb, a kind 
of orpine, firſt found out by king Telephus, good for wounds, ulccis, 
Se. | | | | 

Tarkrniun, Lat. {in ſurger ] a great ulcer of difficult cure, fo na- 
med of Telephas, a king of Mya, who was for long time troubles with 
inch an one. | 5 : 

Te'LEsCoPe, ah. Fr. [teleſcopio, Tt. of lng, the end, and 2x:7". of 
cue, Gr. to view] is a dioptric inſtrument compoſed oi nies, by 
means of which, remote objects appear as if they were ncar, or a per- 

ive glaſs made of two or more glaſſes placed in the tube or pipe of 
lengths, to view objects at a diſtance. 

Tarsscors, wuith 4 convex and concave Lens, repreſents objects. 

that are at a vaſt diſtance, diſtinct, and crett, and maguihes them ac- 


fun —— from one cardinal point to the next. 
man 


ing to the proportion of the focal diftance of the convex lens, to the. 
—— 


of the concave lens. 

TELESCOPE, with two convex Lenſe, repreſents objects, that are 
vaſtly diſtant, diſtin&, but inverted, and ifies them according to 
the ion of the focal diſtance of the exterior, to the focal diitance 
of the interior lens. 

Aeriel Tri Escort, is a —7 to be uſed in the night, and fo has 
no cloſe tube, there being no need of one at that time. 

Reflefting TEIL Esco E, conſiſts of a large tube that is open at the end 
next to the object, and cloſed at the other, where is placed a inera! ie 
ſpeculum, and having a flat oval f. near the open en, 1ncl;n- 
towards the upper part of the tube, where there is a little hate turnifucs 
with a ſmall, plain, convex eye · glaſs. w : : 

TersscoricAL, adj. [of teleſcope} pertaining to a teleſcope, ſceing 
at a diſtance. | 

TELE3copicat Stars, are ſuch as are not viſible to the naked eye, 
which cannot be diſcovered without the help of a tel-icope. 

Te1.1'rtroUs [telifer, Lat.] bearing a dart or darts. 

Tr Lis [with botaniſts] the herb fenugreek. 

To Teri ſtzllan, or tyllan, Sax. teilen. Du. and L. Ger. zehllen, 
H. Ger. zellan, Teut.] to count, to number or reckon. 

To Tei, verb add. Tod, pret. and part. pal. [rl an, San then. 
Dan. rata, Su. tellen, or et, Du. and L. Ger alten, ti ur, tg. 


T E M 


Teut.] 1. To utter, ta expreſs, to ſpear. 2. To tehenrſe, to relate. 
to fay or declate. 2. Lo teach, to inform. 4. lo diſcotcr, to betrav. 
5. To count, to number. o. o make excutes: 2 low word. S- 
Jpeere. | 

To Tri, werb rant 1. To give an account, to make report: 
generally with of. 2. 7; Je on ; to inform of: a doubt ful phtaſe. 
i he Scots we it as it implying a for: of complaint ; as, Ti tell en you 
to your inaiſſer. 

Tr'r IVAA. %. 1. One who tell, or relates. 2. [Of xellen, or dy- 

ran, ty chunt] one who numbers. 

TELE (in the eachequer] are four officers, whoſe buſineſs is to 
receive ai monies dur to tae ciown, and to throw down a bill through a 
pipe into the taily court, where it is received by the auditor's clerks, 
who write the words of the bull upon the tali: they alio pay all perions 
any money papable to them by the king, by warrant from the auditor of 
the receipt ther allo make books of receipts aid paymonts vhich they 
deliver tu the lotd treaturer. 

FEii.vs, Lat. the goddeſs of the earth. 

TeLo'xwn, Lu. ot Gr. a toll- booth or cutom-honſe. 

\ TE MENTAILE Cin old records] a tax oi two flullings on every 
p-oughed laad. 

Tautra'rious, af. (ramcratre, Fr. temorario, It. ard Sp. fi, 
Lat] 1. Rath, haſly, unadviſed, heady. L' Ffirange. 2. Careleſs, 
hcedleſs. Ray. i 

Texs'rrTy, or Tewirouintss [fen ttat, Lat. romerctl, Fr. tome- 
rita, It. temer:dad, Sp.] raſlincis, unidvitedneis, unteutonable c uten pt 


of danger. Corley. 


Tent'ritY, is emblematically reprefented by Iearus, of whon: fable 
reports, that attempting to fly with wings fene with wax, which, 45 
he approached too ncar the tun, melted, and % he fe l into the .A. 

Leuolixs [with militiry men] pieces of earch left ſtanding. as 
marks or witnelies, in the tolles of places the woikmen are empiyinge 
that they may know exacily how many cubical {thous of carta have 
been cairied away, in order to pay the workmen their due tor i. 

To Te'urt , verb af. [ tempero, Lat. temperer, Fr. temprare, It. len- 
lar. Sp.] 1. Vo moderate, to mix io as that one part guaiifies the other. 
2. To compound, to form by mixture. 3. To mingle in gen1al, 4, 
Jo beat together to a prover conlittence. 5. Vo accommociate, to ma- 
dify. 6. Lo ſoften, to auunge. t calm. 7. To form metals to a pro- 
per degree of hardneſs, 8. lo govern: a Latiniſm, but lite uled. 
Spenſer. | 
Teure, /ab/ [from the verb] 1. Due mixture of contrary quali- 
ties. 2. Middle cyuric, mean or medtum. Humour, natur d- 
puſition, conttitutional frame of mind. 4. Difpoftion of mind. c. 
Conititution of body. F. Calmnei> of mind, moderauon. 7. 5 1t2 19 
which metals are reduced, particulai!y as to hardneſs or tooghnels ; or 
due texture of parts in general. | 
: Elis pond rous ihield. 

Etherial temper, maily, large, and round — Iten. | 

Tenet rAvEnT, {temperament, fr. cent ra, of temperantnt>, !* 4 
Sp. temperamentum, Lat.] 1. A proper and proportional mixt 
elemente, but more eſpecially of the himours o the body ». 


uſual complexion, conttitutton or habit of the body. 3. A d e 
of oppolites. 4. A medium or means wund cut in buſtneſs or <0 oo- 


vertx. | | 
TomprramiNt in phyſic] the nuturz habitude and contin of 
the bedy ot man, or the difpoition of tlie animal humours. 
TenyEtAnENT, or FemrPtrinG Cn mul] a rectify ingo - - 
ing the talle or impertrct concord, by tan-terring to them p e 
beauty of the perfect ones. 
TEUPERA#ZENT Ai, adj. (of tem crament] canſtitutionol. 
Tr'urkRaxct, ul. Fe. temtera xa, It. trmblanca, Sp. „ 2, 
Port. ten erantia, Lat.] 1. Moderation, as oppoſed to plu 1 
drunkennefs. 2. A teſttaining of our paſions ; patience, calm 
dateneſs. Temperance is oe of the {our cardiual virtues; and i; with 
an elegance, nct arfac:.ihar to our Lnęlih Cebit, thas deſc. ibed by im, 
Tac florid huc of temper once, hen tide | 
Med by licaith, an mp tt bluoming pride. Tat! of Celes. 
Trurksa'vriA, adj. plar. | of temproans Lat. in phyſic] ſuch medi- 


eines as allay tharp bumours; tuch as Merten and correct, or ſuch as 


briag the body to a dee tempera nent. | | 
Te mPeRatt, ay. fn geré, Fr. temperate, It. tems ludb, Sp. tempera- 
tus, Lat.] 1. I nat is in milling remper, as neither too ligt nor too cold, 
moderate in degree of any quality, not exceiiive. 2. M-derate, fober 
in eating and drinking. 3. Free from ardent pain, c lin, col. 
Te'urERAAUAHLT, aug. [of temperate) 1. Moderately, not exceſſve- 
ly. 2. Calmiy, without violence of paſſion. 3. Witiuut gluttony or 
luxury. Ef | | 
Tourer aATESZS, Auf. [of temirrate} 1. Moderation, freedom 
from exceſſes, med ages 2. Calmnets, coolneſs of mind. | 
TEMPERATURE, aff. Fr. [tromperatari, tempera, Lat.] 1. Conſti- 
tution of nature, degree 07 any qualities, 2. Spoken of the air, is it 
temper or canſtur tan ncemding the diverüty of ieaſons, or the dificrer, 
lituations of counts, or 55 qualities 45 to heat and cold, moisture 7c: 
dryreis z. Mediocrity, due balance of contrhigties. 4. Moderat. 
freedom from pre ant paflons. | 
FE MPERED, adj. {of m] diſpoſed with regard to the p? 
Te'urssr [:cnmjeftans, Lat. tem fe, Fr. rempeſia, It. ten:. 
tert Hal, Port.] a molt violent erm., or a degree bey on!? 
violent commotion ot the air, cituer wil or without rain, ba 
&c.. The dient names hy which the wind is called. ac 
the eradual increate of ts ſo c. ice to be, A Letze, Af, alt, a 
orm. a 197. : 
To IE, web nf, from the ſabfl. ] to Gäilar b, a: :emped, 
to make Rein,. Atte. 
Pait Rene of uk 
Wallowing un«wicidy, caomous in their “, 


Tee the ocran. ; Pa 5 
Tturtras, was werckipped by the Ros: 4 2 dei, into much 
hit L. Scipio, being in a ght orm, in the Ccad lea, made A v 
to build her à czmple u Rum; choug! 
the founder of it. | 5 
Tzurker- Hater, a. [of 109 21) and beat ſhittered with Rorm<. 
Teurps:T-Tof, 4j. lot” 7 e and 7 Gr 1 — 9 forms. 
Te rvs IVE, az 12 , Lat.“ Lia. , "LLCHY, dem 18 


re: got utcy 


- - - +. F 
2 . — 14 1 0 
ite TORN . Mareen Woes 


5 per part of the head; as, 


TEM 


Ttmyr srvovs, - lie, Fr. 8 efluoſus, Lat.] ſtormy, 

iſterous; as, a fempeſtueus fea, i. e. 2 

. 2. [of tempeſinous] after a ſtormy, turbulent 
manner. 

TemPt'sr uousx Ess [of tempeſinons] ſtormineſs. 

TE'wrriaR, ub. om the 72 a houſe near the Thames, an- 
ciently belonging to the Knights Templars, originally from the temple 
of Jeruſalem ; templier, Fr.] a ſtudent in the law. 2 ; 

T:'uPLars, or Knights TemPLARs, faid to been inſtituted in 
the year 1113, by Hugh, of Rayennes, and confirmed by pope Euge- 
nious. Their habit was a white cloak or upper garment, with a red croſs 
on the back, and a ſword girt about and thence they were, by 
the common people called cre/5-backs, or crouched backs. "Theſe knights 


menſe riches, which the king of France, and 
deſired to fieze. See Crorsaves, and Acxz, or Acta, compared with 
Works of SUPEREROGATION. 


TzweLE, s. [Fr. temple, It. Sp. and Port. remplam, Lat.] 1. A 
place appropriated for the pe: d | 
that the heathens built to gods were very flately; for princes and 


European princes 


on the two laſt, only perfumes and ſweetmeats were burnt, and there 


people eat in their feſtivals to their gods. 2. [Tempera, Lat.] the let 


upper part of the ſides of the head where the pulſe is felt. 

Ts'MPLEs of Ante, ſuch which had only antæ or angular pillars at 
the corners, and two Tuſcan columns on cach fide the doors. 
-— ſuch as had four columns in front, and as many 


beh 
Amphiprofiyle Trurrks, ſuch as had columns before and behind, 
which alſo were tetraſiyle. | 
Proftyle TexyLEs, were ſuch as had columns only on the fore-ſide. 
Diptere TemyLEs, ſuch as had eight rows of columns around, or were 
wal „ Or had eight columns in front. | | 
tere TemPLEs, ſuch as had four rows of inſulated columns 
4 and were bexaſtyle, i. e. as had fix columns in front. 


Tzurr ks, certain jewels which ladies anciently wore on their 


temples and forcheads, — > their hair with bedkins 


Tz "MPLET, af. a piece of timber in a building, particularly that 
— Jubſt. a piece y 


in this it is | 
temporals. 4. Pertaining to the temples of the head, placed at the up- 
3 


TEUrCORA LEH Augmentum, with arians] an increaſe or 
— in ſeveral tenſes 


alteration of the quantity of the 
of a Greek verb. See Tenst. 

Temrora'L1s, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the jaw, 
vw ther with its partner, draws the lower jaw w——_ 
o crotaphites. 

TexPorA'LITIES, or TEMPORALS, ſubſt. [temporalitie, or biens tem- 

Foreli, Fr. temporalita, It. temporalidad, 850 the temporal revenues of 

biſhops, not eccleſiaſtie rights. are I y ſuch revenues, 
| Lands, or tenements, as have been granted them, as they are lords and 
barons of parliament. 

Tr“urogalL r, adv. [of temperal] with regard to this life. 
 TEuporatness [of temporalis, Lat. temporel, Fr.] a ſecular quality; 
alſo temporarineſs, or the being for a time. | 
 Tr'uroraLTyY, ah. [le temporel, Fr.] 1. The laity, ſecular people. 
2. 1 — poſſeſſions. La. 

EMPORA”NEOUS, adj. [Of temporaris, temporary. 
| — ES (0 TE MPORARINESS, ſubſe. del temporary, or 
tem per anecus] quality of laſting only for a time: not much uſed. 

TE mronany, adj. [temporarius, Lat.] laſling but for a limited 


time. 
iare, It. tempo- 


To Tt mrornze, verb neut. [temporiſer, Fr. tempcreggiare | 
rizar, Sp. temporis, Lat.] 1. en ar b the tunes or occaſions. 2. 
To delay, to procraſtinate. 3. To comply in general: improper. 


8 . 

Te 'myor1IzER, fa. [of temporize ; temporiſeur, Fr. temporizador, 
Sp.] a time-ſerver, one who alters his principles or practice according 
to the times, one who complies with the times, a trimmer. 

Ts'uroa un Offa, r anatomiſts] the bones of the temples 
ſituated in the lower part of the ſides of the cranium. The upper 
of them, being thin, conſiſts only of one table of a circular figure, which 
is joined to the offa g_—_ be the ſquamoſe ſutures ; but the lower 
part, which is thick, hollow, and uneven, is united to the os occipitis, 
and os ſphenoides. | 

Te"vSE-BREAD, or TEMSED-BREAD, ſubſt. [tems, Du. tamis, Fr. 
tamiſo, It. a fieve; temſen, Du. tamiſer, Fr. :amiſare, It. to ſift} bread 
made of flower better ſifted than common. | 

To Trurr, verb a&. [ renter, Fr. ftentare, It. tentar, Sp. of tento, 
Lat.] 4. Lo allure or intice by preſenting ſome pleaſure or advantage 
to the mind, to follicit to ill. 2. to provoke, to incenſe, to irritate. 
Sometimes uſed without any notion of evil; to ſollicit, to draw. 4. 


TEN 


To try, to attempt: only uted in poetry, unleſs contrafted for attem;r. 
a 8 adj. [of tempt | — to temptation, — w td 


. ift. 

TEMPTA'T ON, . [tentation, F. tentazione, It. tentacion, Sp. tenta-. 
tio, Lat.] 1. The act ing and allurement or enticement to ill. 2. Ihe 
— tempted. 3. That which is offered to the mind as a mo- 
tive to ill. 


Tz meTer [rentator, Lat. fentateur, Fr. textatere, It. tentader, Op 
1. One who or entices to evil. 2. The infernal ſollicitor to evi, 
9 * 

E'MPTING, part. adj. tempt) alluring, enticing. 

EE HED AP if vempring alluriogly. 

Te'merixcness [of tempting] alluringneis: not uſed. | 

TEnULENCY, ſubſe. [temulentia, Lat. ] drunkenneſs, intoxication by 

r 


Ar kern, aj. [temulentus, Lat.] drunken, intoxicated, as by 


Tix, ad dien or =1n, Sax. tien, Du. tein, L. Ger. zebn, H. Ger.] the 
decimal number 10, in figures, is compoſed of the firſt figure and (o) a 
Cypher. It conjoins the virtue of all numbers, which it holds, as it were, 
bound in itſelt, either ſimply, or by multiplication. Secondly, as, 
— 4 ians, a line is the joining in one of divers points, ſo the 
10 the line of numbers, neither can there be any going farther. 
We 27 to 9. and 2 to 8, and, by multiplication and redoubling 
of 10, ſet down a number than the ſands of the ſea. Ten hath been 
extolled as containing even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubical 
numbers. And Ariſtotle obſerved, that Barbarians, as well as Greeks, 
we a numeration 3 . 

E'NABLE, adi. Fr, = inſt oppoſition or attacks. 
 TexaBLE (mite affairs] is faid of a town, c. that may be 

or ed againit aſſailants. | 

— — quality of being held: not uſed. 

Tax cious, adj. [tenace, It. tenax, Sp. tenax, Lat.] 1. Holding 
faſt, graſping hard, not willing to let go; with of before the thing held. 
heſi ing pa ela — — 

ve, to do $ | 1001 A 
ſuch as ſtick —_— clammy. 

Texa'ciousLYy [of /enacievs] 1. After a cloſe-fiſted covetous manner. 


8 an argument, &c. 3. Wich diſpoſition to hold 


iggardlineſs. 2. Stiffneſs in 
or maintaining an opinion, &c. 3. Unwillingneſs to reſign or 
3 tenacite, Fr. tenacitas, Lat.] tenaciouſneſs, adheſion of 
one part — a glutinouſneſs. 
Texa'cuLa, Lat. achirurgical inſtrument, much like the . 


Trxa'ciousxzss [of tenacious] 1. Ni 


different, in regard that, inflead of | 


re- entring angle between the 


ment there under covert; and therefore tenailles are never made, but 


when there is not time to make a horn-work. 
Simple TexaiLLE, or Single TxxailLLe [in fortification] a large 
out-work ing of two faces or fides, including a re- entring angle. 
Double 'TexxaiLLE, or Flanked Tinailie [in — 2 large 
outwork conſiſting of two tenailles, or two re-entring angles. 
TENAILLE in > A Foſs [in fortification] is a low raiſed before 
the curtine, in the middle of the foſs or . 


2s if a ſubſtantive; as, between the 


of what another Se. paid 


yearly ; dwelling-houſes held of others. 

Te'nanT, or TexenT, a. Fr. [of tenens, Lat. 1. Ons 
who, on certain conditions, lands or houſes for a time, which, 
in reality, are the property of another, correlative to landlord. 2. One 
who reſides in any place. Tenant of theſe ſhades. Thomſon. 


TzxAxT by Charter, one who holds lands by feoffment or donation in 
, one admitted tenant of 


writing. 
TExanT by Court Roll, or TzxanT 5 


lands, &c. in a manour, demiſed to the cuſtom of that ma- 


 Tixaxr of the King, one who holds of the king's perſon, or as ſome | 


Tzxant by the Verge in ancient Demgſa, one who is admitted by the 
rod in ancient demeſn. 8 : 

TexanT in Chief, is a tenant that holds of the king in right of his 
crawn. . 

TzxanT by the Courteſy of England, a tenant that holds for his life, by 


means of a child begotten by him on his wife, the being an heireſs, and 


the child being born alive. 

Teuanur iz Frank ? e, a tenant who holds lands or tenements 
„ to him upon marriage between him and his 
W 


TexaxT in Mortgage, is a tenant that holds by means of a mort- 


8 at Will, a tenant who holds at the will of the lord, accord- 
"gw the cuſtom of the manour. 


articular TexanT, a tenant who holds lands, &c. only for a term of 


time. 

Sole TzxaxT, a tenant who has no other joined with him. 

Joint TENANTS, are tenants that have an equal right in lands or te- 
nements, by virtue of one title. : 

TexanTs in Common, are ſuch as have equal right, but hold by divers 
titles. ; I 

Very TexaxT, a tenant who holds immediately of his lord; ſo that if 
there be a lord meſne, and a tenant, the tenant is very tenant of the meſne, 
but not to the lord above. BEE 

To Tz'xaxT, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to hold on certain condi- 
uons. 
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| fion, endearing carriage. 


| beaſts, c. not | | 5 
_  Te'npixovs, adj. [of tende, Lat. tendineux, Fr.] full of tendons, con- 
ing of tendons 


&c. 


TEN 
; Te nanTaABLE, adj. [of tenant] that is fit to be occupied by a tenant, 
1 k"NANTABLEXESS, auß. [of tenantable) fitneſs to be held by a te- 
nant : not uſed. 
Tz"NANTLESS, ad}. [of tenant] unoccupied, not poſſeſſed by a te- 
nant. : 
TEz"narT-SAW, ſubft. [ from tencr-ſaw] See Trxov. 


corrupted 
Tz'xar [with anatomilts] a muſcle whoſe office is to draw the thumb 
from the forefingers. 


Te'xnuRY, a market town of Worceſterſhire, on the river Temd or holds 


Teme, 128 miles from London. 
Tznxa'smus, Lat. [\wop, Gr.] a continual defire to go to ſtool, 
attended with an inability of voiding any thing, but ſometimes bloody, 


| ENCH, ſubſt. — Sax. tenche, Fr. tinca, It. and Lat. tenca, Sp.] 


a river or 


To Texp, verb next. [of tends, Lat. tendre, Fr. or attendere It. atten- fire 
der, Sp. to tend, Sc. 1. To move towards a certain point or place. 2. 
Tenche, Fr.] to watch, to guard as an aſſiſtant or defender. 3. To aim 


at, to be directed to any purpoſe ; with 0 or towards. 4. To contri- 
bute ; with 10. þ to wait, to expect: out of uſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 6. 14 K with up. 7. To 
attend as ſomething i z with apm. 

2 1 1. To look to, to wait 
upon, to care of. 2. To attend, to accompany. 3. To be atten- 
G_ That 1 their Lind _— EY 

E'NDENCE t 1. Attendance, ſtate of expectation. S 
ſer. 2. Perſon, attendant: not in uſe. Shakeſpeare. 3. Act of ot 


— 4. Care, act of tending; with 10 before the thing 


Te'xpence, or T:'npency, allt. ſof tenden, of tendo, Lat. to 
make towards, &c.] 1. Inclination, direftion or courſe towards an 
place or object; with te or towards. 2. Aim, drift, direction or 
towards any inference or reſult. 5 

Tz'xDER, adj. I tenare, Fr. tencro, It. tierno, Sp. tenro, Port. tener, 
Lat.] 1. Soft, eaſily impreſſed or injured. 2. Senſible, eaſily pained, 
ſoon ſore. P 4 Effeminate, _— 4. yg kind con- 
cern. 5. paſſionate, anxious another's - 6. Suſceptible 
of — 7. Amorous, laſcirious. 8. Broke of the ſofter 

- 9. Careful not to hurt: with of 10. Gentle, mild, unwil- 

ing to pain. 11. Apt to give pain or uneaſineſs. 12. Young, weak; 
as, tender age. 13. Nice, {cru - 14. Good-natur'd, kind. 
 Tenven, fab. [from the verb] 1. An offer of payment, &c. propo- 
ſal to 2. [Of attendre, Fr. attendere, Lat.] one who waits 
on another. 3. [From the adj.] regard, kind concern. Shakeſpeare. 

Te'xveRLY, adv. [of render} 1. Softly, ſcrupulouſly. 2. Kindly, 


Co 

To Te'nver, verb af. [from the adj. or tendrefſe, Fr. tenderneſs} 
1. To uſe tenderly or kindly, to regard with kindneſs : not in uſe. Shake- 
ſpeare. 2. [tendre, Fr.] — of money, Oc. 
to exhibit to acceptance. 3. To eſteem, to hold. 

To Texnpes az Averment [in law] to offer a proof or evidence in 


Te'xpers [a fea term] ſhips in a fleet, which carry proviſions, am- 

Tz'npeRKEARTED [of tender and bearted] being of a tender, com- 
miſerating, and kind diſpoſition. It is alſo uſed by Hudibras for am- 
rows, laſcivious. See Texven, adj. 


TenDerHEA'RTEDLY, adv. [of tenderbearted] in à kind, commiſe- the 


manner. 
TexperHEA'RTEDNESS, ſubſt. [of tenderhearted) a kind and commi- 


ing temper or diſpoſition. 
Tez'xDERLING, ſubf. [of tender] one tenderly brought up, a fond- 


— [with hunters] the ſoft tops of a deer's horns, when 

they firſt begin to ſhoot forth. | 
="NDERLY, adv. [of tender] in a tender manner, mildly, not 
Tz NDERNESS tendrefſe, Fr.] 1. State of being tender, ſuſceptible of 
I Aly gy of being eaſily hurt, ſoreneſs. 3. Suſ- 


ceptibility of the ſofter paſſions. 4. Kind attention or anxiety for ano- Dn 
_ ther's good. 


. Scrupulouſneſs, caution. 6. Cautious care. A great 
— 2 of te Tougnr- 7. Soft pathos of expreſ- 


Te"nDERMENT, Fr. [in muſic books] tenderly or gently ; as much 


as to ſay, fing 7 after a ſweet, gentle, or affecting manner. 


Tz'npierz, _——_— Lat.] a gin or ſnare to take birds or 


„ ſinewy. 

T'nninousxESss, fulneſs of tendons, or the nature or quality of ten- 
dons. 

Tz'xpon, fab. Fr. [tendine, It. of tends, Lat. tendre, Fr. to ſtretch 
out] the extremity of a muſcle, where its fibres run into a ſtrong, ſpringy 
chord; a ſinew, ali by which the joints are moved. 

Te'xDrIL, ſubſt. | terdrillon, Fr. with botaniſts) a claſper, or that little 
— — by which, in climbing, they take hold of a prop 
for their ſupport. | | 

Tzenza'TEs, a name by which Apollo had a temple and oracle at 

hors of Corinth 


Tenxexs, in the territories , 


Tz'xzBRE&, or Teens, Lat. [in the Roman church] a ſervice uſed 
Thurſday, and Friday before Eaſter, in repreſentation of 
Chriſt's agony in the garden. The manner is thus: There are fifteen 
lamps or candles lighted, which is juſt the number of pſalms or canticles 


that are in the office. Theſe being lighted on a triangular ſconce, at the 


end of ev that the prieſt repeats, one of the candles is put out, 
till at — the congregation is leſt in darkneſs. 
Teuz'sacOsE, adj. [fenchricoſus, Lat.] dark, gloomy. 
Te'xeBross, or Te'xrBROUS, adj. [terebreux, Fr. tencbroſo, It. and 
Sp. of zenebrofus, Lat.] dark, gloomy. | = 
Tenz'BrozENess, or TexEBBRO'SITY, lt. [fenebrofita, It. of tene 
, Lat.] darkneſs, ineſs. | 
£'NEMENT, ſubſft. Fr. [tenementum, of tenen, Lat. to hold} a houſe, 
itation, or any thing that a perſon holds of another by paying rent, 


TEN 

Texeut'sTary Lands, ſuch lands as the Saxcn thanes or noblenen 
let out to tenants tor arbitrary rents and ſervices. 

Tenenuz'uris Lans ¶ in law] a writ for a corporation to hear con- 

touching tenements deviſed by will. 

TexwmenTA'LE, or Tzu x Talk in ancient cuſtoms] the number 
of ten men, which, in the days of our Englith Saxon anceſtors, was alſo 
called a decexnary, and ten decennaries made what we call an hundred. 

TEt'xexT, ah. See Txxrr. 

Te'xexT fin heraldry] a term uſcd for ſomething that ſuſtains oc 
_ up the ſhield or coat-armour, and is generally ſynonimous with 
u 

Tenx'arrx [ tenerexze, It. teneritas, Lat.] tenderneſs. 

Te'xeT, aH. Itenet, Lat. he holdeth] it is ſometimes an opinion or 
— ptoſeſſedly held by ſome divine, philoſopher, Qc. poſition, 


Texz suus [of tence, Lat. rr, Gr. to firetch out] a continual de- 
— going to ſtool. T7 TEnasmus. | 
ENNE” [in heraldry} is what is commonly in Engliſh called rau. 
2 it braſk : The colours made of red yellow mixed to- 
ther, and is expreſſed in engravin lines diagonal from the ſiniſter 

[ef and traverſe. In — by celeftial things, it is called the dra- 
gon's head, and by precious ſtones, the hyacinth. 

Te'nx is, abſt. [Skinner ſuppoſes this play to be ſo named from the 
word tenez, take it, hold it, or there it goes, uſcd by the French when 
they drive the ball} a ſort of play at ball, which is driven with a racket. 
The place where this play is uſed, they call a texn:is-court. | 

To Te'xx15, rb af. [from the ſubſt.] to drive one as a ball. Spenſer. 

Ta'xox, . Fr. the end of a piece of timber, diminiſhed by 
boy a part of its thickneſs, fitted into the hole of another piece, cal- 

a morti/e. 

TexoxTRO'ToTvs [of v, to ſtretch out, and , Gr. | 
one that is wounded 1 | WO e 

Tr'xon, or Tx'vous, fabſt. Itenanr, Fr. tenore, It. tenoro, Sp. of c- 
— manner of continuity, conſtant mode, general currency, ge- 
neral drift or courſe, ſenſe contain d. . 
1 Too LO firſt, mean, or middle part, 2 which is 

ordinary | voice, when neither raiſcd to treble, nor 
lowered to the baſs. | 

Texor ſin law] the or content of a writing or inſtrument. . 

Ttno're Indiftamenti, &c. — law] a writ whereby the record, 
Se. of an indictment is called out of another court into chaucery 

Texont'sr a, It. a perſon who has a tenor voice. | 

Trxsa're {in old deeds] to fence, or hedge in. 


Test, ad}. [tenfus, Lat.] ſtretched, Riff, not lax. 


Ti sk, fub/t. [of temps, Fr. tempi. It. rempus, Lat. ig gramiaar) in 
ſtrict ſpeaking, is only 8 verb to ſigniſy — Tentes 
are times of attion, and they are three, paß, preſent, and future, though 
grammarians make five. The paſf may be divided, as the Lats do, 
into imperfe, as, I did love, and the preterperfe2, as, I have loved, 
the preſent tenſe is, I love or do love, the firture, I ſhall or will love. 

ote, Dr. Clarke has moſt judiciouſly obſerved, that every tenſe admits 


of the diſtintion of perſect or imperfec ; as, firſt, with reference to the 
time paſt, * he was going; or © was a6 


he time preſent, * he is goi he dad —_— 
to the time t. 1s ;” or, he is Is ird; with re- 
ference to the future, bs be going” or, © he will be gone,” 
and fo in the learned — Alias, Ed. Londin. p. 6. | 
Te'nsrLE, adj. [tenfebilis, Lat.] that may be extended. 
Te'x510n, Ausf. Fr. [tenfine, It.] the ſtate of a thing that is 
effort made to bend it. | 
NL tenſe] tenſion ; the contrary to laxity. 
TE'x$1BLENESS, fbf. [of tenſible] ſuſceptibility of extenſion. 
Tr'xsiLx, adj. I tenfilis, Lat.] capable of extenſion. 


Te'xsrve, adj. | texſtons, Lat.] belonging to extenſion, giving a ſenſe 
AE Y 


bent, _ 


Te'xsors, Lat. [q. d. extenſores, i. e. ſtretchers out} thoſe muſcles 


which ſerve to the toes. 

Texr {with lapidaries] that which they put under table-diamonds, 
when they ſet them in work. | | 
Tr'xsURE, fab. ¶ tenſas, Lat.] the fame with /enfion. Bacon. 

TexrT, ſubft. [tentorium, Lat. tente, Fr. tenda, It. tienda, Sp. tent, 
. telt. L. Ger. zelt, H. Ger.] 1. A foldiers moveable lodging 

made of canvas or other cloth extended on poles. 2. Any tem 
habitation in general, a pavilion. 3. [Terte, Fr.] a roll of lint, c. to 


be put into a wound to keep it open. 4. [ino tinto, Sp.] a ſort of Spa» 


niſh wine of a deep red, which is brought from Alicant, but chiefly from 
Gallicia in Spain. 
To TexrT, verb a. to ſearch or fill up with a medical tent. 
Texra“rtox, fab/t. Fr. [tentatic, Lat.] trial, temptation. 
TexTa'T1VE, adj. [of tente, Lat. to try] pertaining to an eſſay or 


al, trying, eſſaying. | 
2 2 an eſſay or effort whereby perſons try their 


ſtrergth, or ſound an affair, &c. to fee whether or no it will ſuc- 
ceed | | 


TexTATIVE [in French univerſities] the firſt theſis or act that a ſtu 
dent in the theolcgy ſchool holds to ſhew his capacity, to obtain ne 
degree of batchelor. | | 

Te'xTED, adj. [of tent] covered with tene. 

'Te'xTFRs, or Tz'tTERS [either of tendere, Lat. to ftretch out, . 
zelrne, Sax.] a frame or ſtretcher ſet wich hooks to ſtretch cloth on 
uſed by clothiers and cloth-workers. 

Te/xTER, or TE'xTER-Hook, fubſt. [tendo, tentus, Lat.] 1. A hook 
on which things are ſtretched. 2. To le on the tenters; to be in difficul- 
ties or diſtreſs, to be on the ſtretch. 

Te'xTER-CROUNDS, the fields in which ſuch tenters cr frames are ſet 


ere Tr'xrEx, verb a8. [from the ſubſt. ] to ſtretch by tenterhooks. 
To TexTER, verb next. to ſtretch, to admit extenſion. 
Te'NTERDEN, a borough in Kent, by the river Rother, Go meaſured 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
Turn, adj. Iveapa, vien, Sax. tirnde, Du. tinte, L. Ger. zehnte. 
H. Ger. ] the ordinal of ten, the ſirſt after che ninth. 3 
TexTH, ſubft. [from the adj.] 1. The tenth part. 2. Tithe in ge- 
neral. | 


TexTH- 


To Texr, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to lodge as in a tent, to taber- | 


2 


T E R T E R 


TexTHLY, adj. [of tenth} in the tenth place or order. courts at Weſtminſter and elſewhere, the reſt of the year being called va. 
Turns, 8 — which all ecclefiaſtical livings pay to the cation — p 3 

= The biſhop of Rome pretended right to this revenue Þy exampie Tan [in grammar] a particular word, dition, or expreflion in a 

of the high prieſt of the Jews, who had tenths from the Levites, ge: 

by Henry VIII. they were perpetually annexed to the crown. o Tran, verb . [from the ſubſt.] Irn . 0 
Te'xT-worr, a plant. Little Term ¶ in logic] is that idea which makes the ſubject, 


TexTi'Gixous, a9. { temtiginoſus, Lat.] ſliff, ſtretched, troubled with the ſubje& is commonty of leſs extent than the attribute. 


the tentigo or ſaty riaſis. p 0 1 2 i a ms idea 282 of 
Te'xT160, Lat. {with an involuntary erection, 2 — gu” ae gather wa G heads of certain 
——— ( 2 deities, placed on ſquate Lind marks of tone, Sc. to mark the ſeveral 


Ttxv1ro'tious, a. [of tenuir, thin, and folium, Lat. a leaf; in bo- ada. &c. in the roads, : | 
tanic writers] that has thin leaves, as the leaves of forme forts of the - Terms of an Equation [with algebraiſts] are the ſeveral names or 
coides. members ot which it is compoſed, and ſuch as have the fame unknown 
Te'xuouvsxkss, or Trxv'trr, 34. tennitas, Lat. tennité, Fr. letter, but in different powers or degrees; for if the ſame unknown let 
tenuita, It] ſlenderneſo, thinneſs, ſmallneſs, not a der be found in the ſame Ecgree or power, they muſt paſs but for one 
T:'xU0Us, adj, Ibenn, Fr. tene, It. of tennis, Lat.] ſmall, thin, mi- term. | ; 
nate.  Brozs. | Traus of Proportion [wits mathematicians] are ſuch numbers, let- 
T:'xURE, f. Fr. [tenura, law Lat. of tence, Lat.] the manner by ters, or quantities, as are compared one with another; as if 3: 6:2 c. 
u hich tenants hold lands or tenements of their lords, or the ſervices per- J. 4 : 6 :: 12 : 24 then @, 6, c, 4, or 3:6. 12: 24. are called the 
{>+med to the lord, in conſideration of the uſe and occupancy of his tern, « being the firſt term, & the ſecond. 
'ands. In Scotland are four tenure+, the firſt is para elcemaſima, which Trau {in architecture] a kind of ſtatue or column, adorned at tie 
i proper to ſpiritual men, paying nothing for it but dewora animarum top with the igure of a man's, woman's, or ſatyr's head, as a capital, 
/uffragia : The ſecond they call fex, which holds of the king, church, and the lower part ending as a ſheath or ſcabbacd. 


barons, or others, paying a certain duty called fend? fru: The third _ Tix (in geometry] is ſometimes uſed for a point, and ſometimes a 
is a holding in blanch by payment of a penny, roſe, pair of — — a line is the term of a ſuperficies, and a ſuperficies of a 
— „ re- 


or ſome ſuch thing. if aſked : The fourth is by ſervice of . : 8 . 
lief, where the heir being minor, is in the cuſtody of is lord, Tera of Progreſſion [in mathematics] is every member of that pro- 
with his lands, &c. And land holden in this manner is called / de n. . | : 2 | 
bauberk or haubert, frudum militare or hricatum. Tenure in groſs is the Terms [with aſtrologers] certain degrees of the figns, wherein 
tenure in capite : For the crown is called a ſeignior in groſs, becauſe a the plancts are obſerved to have their ſtrengch and virtues increaſed. 
corporation of and by itſelf. Ian, [with phyficians] the menſes or monthly courſes of wo- 


= bo „Jab. icio, Lat.] che act of 1 m to a men. | g 
8 2 * [repefacio, Lat.] vets racing Traus, or Articles termin, Lat.] s; alſo the 
Trusts [Tpp$-, Gr. of an aſh- colour] a kind of marble of an aſh- ſtate of an affair. 5 * 
colour. | Traus Art, words, which, beſides their literal and popular mean 
Terusrrzs (7:9; Gr.] a flone having the figure of a new ing, Which they either have or may have in common language, bear a 
moon. 


| =—_ and peculiar rouge in ſome art or ſcience. 
TE rnurouaxcy [1:0;:pawma, of liga, aſhes, and asu, Gr. Civi- ERMAGASCY, . [0 

nation 2 which was performed in the following man- tuouinels. Barker. 

ner : wrote the things they had a mind to be reſolved about in Tz anmacaxr [typ and magan, Sax. 
aſhes upon a plank, or any ſuch thing ; and this to the fer magz7*ude, Lat, i. e. three times magni 
open air, where it was to continue for ſome time ; and thole letters that tuous. 2. Quarelſome, furious. + & | 
remained whole, and were no way defaced by the winds or other acci- TErxacasr, Ahl. a ſcolding brawling 


dents, were thouvht to contain in them a ſolution of the queſtion. adjective appear in Shakeſpeare to have been anciently uſed of 
Turi, ad. — Lat. iepeab, It.] lukewarm, — in a ſmall „ — a {of ru] one who travels — counny to the 
| . . #6. 4 . 
Tania, adj. [ terminabilis, Lat.] admi of bounds | 
„ n 1 


Tzauina ria [among the Romans] a feaſt of land- marks, obſerved 
gods of the heathens : in honour of Terminas, r — 
tations, conſecrated ing the limits of fields, and every man's eſtate. | 
ſpiric ; To TzrmixaTE, verb af. [terminer, Fr. terminare, It. and Lat. ter- 
and give oracles. But V. B. This (like :inar, Sp.] 1. To limit or bound. 2. To determine, to end, to put 
) is ſometimes fingalar in sus, tho pla an end to; as, to terminate differences. | 
To TzxmuixarTeE, verb neat. to be limited, to attain its end, to end, 
1 — fab [of The a& of bounding 
ERMINA'TION, . [of cerminate] 1. of or li- 
miting. 2. Bound, limit. 3. End, 4. (ln Ir, 
Dre 
4 as in ſome its fipnificati 
Word, term: not uſed. - & $ * 
Te'rminer [as a commiſſion of eyer and terminer, i. e. to hear and 


bold writers, fond of the ſublime, intermix ſomething and prodi- determine] a commiiſion for trying and clearing the innocent, and con- 
gious in every thing they write, whether there be ion for it in demning malefactors. | | | 
reaſon, or not ; jon of falſe ſublimity. | |  T&nmnISTs, a ſect or branch of the Calviniſts, who hold five pas- 
Tæxcx, t. I tiers, tierce, Fr. triens, Lat.] a wine-veſlel, containing ticular tenets, as to the term or time of ry See CaLvixian. 
cighty-four gallons, a third part of a butt or pipe. | TzrmiNTHUS, Lat. [age, Gr. ] a ſwelling or tumour with a 
Te'rcer (in muſic} a third | black riſing at the top, as big as the fruit of the turpentine tree. Ter- 
TraxeBr'LivM, Lat. [the diminutive of terebrum] an augur or piercer minthus is of a blackiſh colour; it breaks, and within a day the puſtule 
tor boring. | h comes away in 2 Wiſeman, X 
Tz'nEBINTH, fubſt. | terebinthia, by 9 | Taunus Dexs [among the Romans] the god of bounds and limits. 
 TexzBINTH [| rerebinthus, Lat. pet r.] the ine tree. The people of Rome were commanded to ſet tones on the confines of 


T+:nzBI'NTHINATE, Or TEAERNTN TIN, adj. U dere Gr.] con- their ground, which were called terminalia: and upon them they offered 
taining turpentine, mixed with turpentine ; uſed ſub avely by ler. facrifices to Jupiter, to whom they were conſecrated ; theſe ſtones were 
— TexenixNTMIzZU'sA [of Ti:buSigu, Gr.] a precious 


- 3 Lat. {with ſurgeons] a trepan. 


Terminus 


8 — adj. [of term] boundleſs unlimited. Raleigh. 


Brown. | a return. y 
T::2t: ze a'TION, fubſ. {of terebrate] the act of boring or piercing. Te'xmox Land, glebe-land, or land belonging to the church. 
Tzxt'vi, Lat. {with forgeons] the corrupting or rotting of a Txrxa'kious, or Tuna v, adj. [ternaire, Fr. ternario, It. terna- 
Lone. ria:, Lat.] proceeding by three, conſiſting of three. f 
Tr'ars Major, Lat. — anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from the lower an- T#'axazy, or Te ANton, . [ternarius, or ternio, Lat.] the num- 
gle of the baſis of the ſcapula, and aſcending obliquely upwards, under ber three. : | 
head ©: the longus, is inſerted into the neck of the os humeri, called Txexes1'cHoRE [Twgh1x58n, of Teghic, delectation, and en, Gr. 2 


alſo rotundus major. dance] one of the nine muſes, to whom is attributed the invention of 
Taaks Miner, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from the inferior dancing and balls. She was the of Jopiter and Mnemoſyne, 
angle of the icapula, which, aſcending obliquely, paſſes over the head and the mother of the Sirenes by See SiRENS. 
of the longus, and i; inietted below > þ 122. and is called allo TEZ“A4A, Lat. the earth, land, ground. See TzLLUs. 
Þ a], T+zra [in doomſday book] arable or a 4 land. 
Terxce'mixouvs, cd}. [!rrgeminus, Lat.) chree · ſold. Dannata Texra, or Mortua Terra [wi 2 that earthly 
- the dif x 4 


'TERGIFOE'TOU:, a. |tcrgifertzs, Lat.] bearing their young on their or thick droſſy matter which remains after 
backs; as, tergifatons plants are ſach as | — ſeeds on = back- ene : ; | 
::des of ther leaves. Firma Texra, Lat. [in geography] the continent or main land. 
Tt er Fr. [tergiverſazione, It. S of ter- Tra 2 2 ſort Go dug out of a hill in the iſland 
-ver/atio, Lat.] 1. Shuffling, change, fickleneſs. 2. F ift, eva- of Lemnos ; the ich terra figillata. 
2 ſubterfuge. Sigillata Tra RA, Lat. eurth of the iſland of Lemnos, Jo called, be- 
'TerxciveRsa' TOR, Lat. a fickle perſon, one that ſhuffles and ſhifts. cauſe it comes to us ſealed ; much uſed in phyfic. | 
Ter, fab. (terme, F. termine, It. and Sp. of terminus, Lat. lea, Terra Sana, Lat. a white, Riff, tough earch, brought from the 
- Ger.] 1. Words, language. In this ſenſe moſtly uſed in the plural. 2. ifland of Samos 


A boundary or limit. 3. [ Termine, O. Fr.] time for which any thing Terra & 3 1 is a ſeries of low leaps made by 


latis, a limited or ſet time. 4. [Terme, Fr.] the word by which a thing the horſe forward, ing ſideways, and working upon two treads. In 
i exprelied. A word of art. 5. Stipulation, condition. which motion the horfe moves both his fore legs at once, and when they 

Tex [in law] a fixed and limited time, when the courts of judica- are upon the point of deſcending to the ground, the hinder legs bear 
ture are open for all lawſuits, of which there are four in the year, ſet them company with a ſhort and quick cadence, always bearing and ſtay- 
apart for the hearing and determining of all controverſies and ſuits in the ing upon his 


I turbul a a 


4 Ao hs 4 


ſtone, a ſort of every year crowned with flowers, and milk was poured upon them to the 


To TE'rtBRATE, verb att. | terebro, Lat.] to bore, to pierce. TE'RMLY, 44d. [of term] every term, as oſten as the terms of law 


haunches ; ſo that che motions 9— cans == 
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T E R 

ker: ard quick, and the horſe being alwart well prefied ad coupued. 
he lifts his fore leg pretty high, and bis hind leg keep aiways low and 
near the ground. 

Ten & terra, Lat. Gallies, and other veſſels, are faid to go terra 
a terra, when they never go far from the coaſts. 

Te'nnracCt, Au. Fr. ¶ terraccia, It! a (mall mount of earth com- 
monly covered over with graſs. 

Texnace [in architecture] 1. The roof of a houſe that is flat, and 
whereon one may walk. 2. 4 balcony which projects. 

To Terrace, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to make a terrace. r. 


Tran K- Ttvs [i. e. the fon of the earth] a ſcholar in the umver- 
fity of Oxford, appointed to make jeſling and fatyrical ſpeeches ; as the 
icator does at the commencement at Cambridge. 
Tz'rraAot, a ſervice, in which a tenant or vallal was bound to his 
lord in ploughing, reaping, &c. his pround for him; alto a freedum 
from that ſervice, and from all land taxes. | 


TraATH NO [with horſemen} is n horſe who cleaves tothe ground, ber 


that cannot be made light upon the hand, that cannot be put upon his 
haunches, that raiſes Ris fore quarters with difficulty, that is charged 
with ſhoulders ; and, in general, one whote motions are all ſhort, and 
oy the Erith 
ERRAINN [with horſemen] is the manage - ground upon which the 
horſe makes his pitt or tread. 3 
Trasa'xtus Fin old law] a land holder or tenant. 
Terrarius Canbialts, an officer in à religious houſe, whoſ: bulineC; 
was to keep a ferrar or terrer, i. c. a roll. of all their eſtates. 
Tsa dtous, adj. [of u, earth, and agua, Lat. water] as, the 
terraguecus globe, i. e. the globe of the earth, conſiſting of land and 
water. 
Te'rrAs, or Trarace [terraz>s, It. trrrafſe, Fr. prob. of tarris, Lat. 
a tower, of terra, Lat. the earth] a walk, or gallery, raifed above the 
reſt of the garden. Sec Trnract 
TtrxaEBLUE', Fr. a light, looſe, friable kind of lapis armenus. 
Mead ward. | | 
The Ternre'LLa [of terra, g. d. 2 little earth] when a loadſtone is 
made ſpherical, and is placed fo that its poles, equator, &c. do exactly 
— to the poles of the equator of the world, it is cailed a ter- 


Terart'xe, ag. [terrenzs, Lat.] terreſtrial, earthly. Ailton uſes it 
ſubſtantively, or rather elliptically, for terrene globe. 
Terre xexEsSS [of terrerus, Lat.] earthineſs. 


Terre Plain [in fortification} is a platſorm or horizontal ſurface of 


the rampart lying level, only with a little ſlope on the outſide for the re- 
coil of the cannon. rr 
the field, and by the inner talus on the other ſide toward the body of the 


Treu Terant, a tenant that holds land; as when a lord of a manor 
has a freeholder, who lets out his freehold to another, to be occupied, 
this occupier is called the terre tenant. 


_ Tz'znzOUs, adj. [terrexs, Lat. 


] earthy, ing of earth. 

Tz'zrxen, or Ts“ Ani [of terra, Lat. bp Seek or roll, Where 
in the ſeveral lands, either of a private perſon, or of a town, college, 
or church, &c. are deſcribed ; and this ought to contain the number of 


| acres, the ſite, boundaries, tenants names, &c. 


Tenne'sTRIAL, or TerRE'sTRIOUS, adj. [7 „Fr. and It. of 
terreſtris, Lat.] 1. Earthly, ining to not celeſtial. 2. 
2 ing of earth, earthy ; improper. Woodward. 


| — and tht nett. e 9 * which the geo- 


TerrE'STRIALNESS, or TranESTREITY, /ubſt. [of terreftreitas, Lat.] 
earthineſs, the quality of being ezrthly : a ſchool term. 
To Terre 5TRIFY, verb ad. [of terreftris, and facio, Lat.] to re- 
duce to the ſtate of earth. Broxwr. 
Texxe'srRrIOUS, adj. [terrefiris, Lat. terreſtre, Fr.) earthy, conſiſl- 
ing of earth, terreous. Brown. | 
ful. Fr. a ſort of earth which owes its green colour 
ght admixture of copper. Woodward. 
r. — fi [terribel, It. and Port. of terribilis, Lat.] 


Tr'aamrz, ns F 
dreadful, frightful, cauſing terror, great, fo as to offend. A colloquial 
h 


Clarendon. ; *. 
ERRIBLENESS, ſubſ. [of terrible] quality of being terrible, dread- 


Tanin r, ade. [of terrille] 1. Dreadfully, fo as to raiſe fear, 


ſormidably, violently, very much. Swift. ; . 
Tuaxxf cor ist [terricola, Lat.] one who inhabits or dwells upon the 
- | 


Tr'aniER, Fr. [erra, Lat.] 1. A kind of that hunts under- 
3 2 Fr.] a ſurvey or regeſter of lands; the ſame with 
terrer. 3. [Terebro, Lak a fort of auger, borer, or wimble. 
Ter&ieR, or Terran [in ancient cuſtoms] a collection of acknow- 
ledgments of vaſſals or tenants of a lordſhip, containing the rents, ſer- 
vices, c. they owe to their lord, and ſerving as a title or claim for de- 
the payments thereof. ES 
Tr'aAIEN [with hunters] the | 
rabbets, c. dig for themſelves under- d, to ſave themſelves 
the hunters ; hence terrier, a little — who hunts thoſe animals, 
creeps into the ground like a ferret, and either affrights and bites thera, 
or drags them out at the holes. 
Traatr'ric, adj. [terrificur, Lat,] dreadful, cauſing terror. : 
.., Tz'xxirr, verb ad. [terrifacio, Lat.] to affright, to ſhock with 
Texnrr'cexous, adj. [terrigena, Lat.) born of the carth. 
Tran, a market-town of Suſſex, 35 miles from London. 
Terr1's080Us, adj. [terriſons, Lat.] founding terribly. 
TerrTO'RIAL, adj. [of territory] belonging to a territory; as, a 
territcrial juriſdiction. 2 
Te'rrITORY, 2 Fr. territorio, Ir. and Sp. territorium, 
Lat.] a certain of land lying within the bounds or pertaining 
to the juriſdiction of any ſtate. dominion. 
Te'rxroUR, ſubſe. [terror, Lat. and Sp. terreur, Fr. terrore, It ] 1. 
Fear or fright communicated. 2. Fear received. 3, Cauſe of fear. 
TE RRULENTLY {/erralentia, Lat.] earthineſs, a fulneſs of earth. 
Ta'asz, adj. [ters, Fr. terfus, Lat.] 1. Smooth" 2. Cleanly written, 
pompoulneſs, neat, exact. 


lodge or hole which foxes, badgers, 


TES 


Ii iex. Lat. de 28 of wiping ar rubbing a thiclg. 

T'x sos. Lat. in anatomv] tne muicle Called alio rr n. dr, 

TE'aruna, the parts about the throat, the middle and Latctai fut. 
the neck. 

Ten T:aR. „2 er. fe, febris, Lat. tierce, Fr. terzura, It rio. 
Maa, Sp.] an ayue iutetuutting but one day, fo that there ae tub its 
in three days. 

Io Ir'rriart, . | rertic, tertins, Lat. to do a thing the third 
tune: in nuwandty] to till the ground a third time. 

Taranto. . af, (tcritatus, Lat.] a term in guunery, fignify- | 
i thi a cannon nas been rounded, as to the thicknels of the metal at 
the touch hole, twunnions and muzzc ; allo done the third time. 

Istria rox, adving a thing the third time. 

Treats, Lat. {with botamits} the herb clowns all meal. 

Ur arm nd, Lat. [in chymiltry} the reſult of the mixture of ſome 
two things, v hich torms ſomething very different from both. 

Taz, It. 1. ſin muſic 5} ſignifies a thid. 2. The num- 


* Terz 4, It. {in wufte books] fignifies ſongs or tunes in parts. 
Terze'Tio (in muſic book>] lettle airs in three parts. 

TesSELLA'Ta Pavimente, Lat. [among the Romans} were the pave- 
ments in the tents of the general, ct rich moſaic work, made of curious, 
_ ſquare marbics, bucks, or tiles, called refelia, from the form of 

ice. 

TE: arry, ag). [tffellatas, Lat.) chequered with inlaid pieces 
of wood, ſlone. or any other thing, a pavement of moſaic work, made 
of curious, ſmall, {quare marbles, bricks, or tiles, called ella, from 
the form of dice. * | 

 Txs5ErRacos1t [rrogagaxcrn, Gr. i. e. forty days] the forty days 
between Enfter and Ray 'Fhuriday ; alfo the — ot 4 e 

Trsr, fubft. Fr. [refta, It.] 1. The copei by which rcfiners try their 
me: als; an inſtrument or veſſel made of bone aſhes. hooped wich iron; 
or a furnace ior melting down iron, Sc. 2. [7e/limonium, Lat. ] an oath 
for renouncirg the pope's ſupremacy, and tranſubſtantiation. 3. Athy, 
proof, trial, or examination: as by the copel. 4. Applied to meas of 
trial. 5. That with which any ting is compared in order to prove its 
genuineneſs. 6. Diſtinguiſting characteriſtic. Our f cxciudes your 
uibe from benefit. Dryden. 7. judgment, diftinfion. 8. It ſcems 
to ſignity any veſſel that holds fue. You toſs your cenſing . % ard tune 
the room. Drrden. | 
_ Ts5ra {in botanic writings] a thin, hard, brittle covering of fome 

8. : 

Testa Newil [fo called, becauſe it is ſaid to have been compiled 
by 7a/4ir! lei, an itinerant juſtice in the time of King Heory 111} an 
authentic record kept in the king's remembrancer's office in the Exche- 
quer, containing an account of all lands held in grand or pe:ty fergeanuy, 
with fees and eſcheats to the king. 

TEe'sraBLE [!e/ebilis, Lat.] that by the law may bear witneſs. 

TisTAa'ceous, a. [teflac:us, Lat. teflacce, Fr.] 1. Coaliſting or com- 
poſed of ſhells. 1. Having continuous, not jointed ſhells. Oppoſed to 
cruſtaceous. With naturaliſts, zeftaceous is a term given only to ſuch fth 
whoſe firong and thick ſhells are entire and of a piece, becauic thoſe 
which are jointed, as the lobſters, are cruſtaceous. But in medicine, ail 
preparauons of ſhells, and the like ſubſtances, are ſo called. 

E SYAMENT, fubſ?. Fr. ¶ teffamento, It. Sp. and Port. reftamonturr, 
Lat.] i. A ſolema and authentic act, whereby a pcrſon declares his 
will, as to the diſpoſal ct his eſtate after his deceaſe. 2. Each cf the 
volumes of the ſcriptures ; as, the Old and New 7eftament. 

TesTamexT Nuancupative, a laſt will made by word of mouth before 
ſufficient witneſſes. Bs | 

TESTAMENTA'KIOUS, or TESTAME'NTARY, adj. [/eftamentcire, Fr. 
t;famentaris, It. and Sp. teſtamentarius, Lat.] pertaining to a teſtament, 
given by will, contained in wills. | 

TesTa"Tor, ſubft. Lat. [teftuteur, Fr. tefatore, It.] a man that makes 
a teſtament or laſt will. | | | 

Tesra'TrIX, . Lat. [:rftatrice, Fr. and It.] a woman that makes 
a teſtament or laſt will. | 

Tesra"Tu: [in law] a writ after capias, when a man is not fourd in 
the county where the action was laid. | 

Te'sraTE, adj. { teftatus, Lat.] n made a will. 

Te'sTER, fubjt. [of teſle, tete, Fr. an head] 1. A coin, in value fix- 
um 2. [of ere, Sp. or tete, Fr. a head] the upper part of a 


Te':Ttd, part. adj. [of tet] tried by a tell. 
Ta'srEs, Lat. the tefticles. | | 3 | 
Te5Tes {with anatomiſts] certain eminent parts behind the pſalloides 
in the extreme part of the brain toward the cerebellum ; ſo called by 
anatomiſts, on account of their reſembling the tetlicles. oe AG 
Te'sT1CLE, A. | re/ciculus Lat. tefticule, Fr.] fone. | 
TesT1'cULaR, adj. { trft:cularre, Fr. tefticularis, Lat.] pertaining to the 
teſticles. 5 
Trsri'cutærEd Rect {with botaniſts] a kind of tuberous root, whit 
conſifts of two robs, reſembling a pair of rethicles, as in ſome ſpecic: - 
orchis. | | 
 TevmT1'cuLOsE [tefficulofus, Lat.] that hath large cods. | 
Tz:T1culvs Ferereai, Lat. with ſurgeons] a ſwelling of the cv. 
after venereal copulation. 4 
Ts:<rirrca"riCh, at. {trftefratio, Lat. tefbificartene, lt. 
Sp.] the act of bearing witnels. | | ; | 
TeSTIFICA'TORS, fbf. {trſt:ficer, Lat.] he that tefZifies. 
Tr'sririkx, /abf. [of tejirfz] one who teſtifies. | 
To Te'3TiF x, ver“ nent. | tej:5/icor, Lat. reſtificar, Sp. © witne!s or 
certify, 109 make appear or known. | 
To Trer- gv, verb ach. to witneſs, to give evidence of any point. 
Te'>rity, adv. (of ]! peeviſhly, fretfollyj. ' | 
TesT1440'S1AL, a. [teftimentalis, Lat. teftimoria.c, I..] peitaining to 
witneiſing or teſtimony. : ; 
'TE>TiIMONIAL, 27 ec imeniale, It. and Lat.] a written certificate 
under the hand of a wagittrate, the maſter and tcilows of 2 college, or 
ſome perſon in authority, and produced by any one 2s an evidence tor 
himſelf. 3 
Tr'srixoxv {teftimonium, Lat. tomoigrage, Fr. teftiments, It. and Sp. 
teſlimunha, Port.] 1. Evidence, proof 2. In holy writ] a law or or- 
dinance, public evidences. In his ark his AH me. Milt.n. 3. Open 
atteſtation, profefion. T:/timny of truth. An. 5 
To Tz'sr1208Y, werd a4. to Witneſs. A word not uted. Slake- 
* 118 TS: 58.5 


| A 1 
Ter 15259, fub/?. [of 40%] pecviſlineſs, diſpoſition cor aptneſs to be 


angry. moroſeneſ-. 

. [in muſic books] the text or words of a ſong. 

Tr ron {ſe called from their having an head; of refta, It. or Tere, 
Fr. upon them, whence they are called by us zeftors, or ter-] they 
were either coined here or in France, in the time of Henry VII. and 
went in France for eighteen pence; and probably they went for the 
ſame bete. They were made of brats, covered with filver. I hey went 
in England. in the time of Henry VIII. for twelve-pence, and tunk in 
Edward VI's time to nine-pence, and afterwards to fix-pence, which 
Hil retains the name of 7/fer, which fee. 

TrsTv DINATED, adj. [teſtudinate:, Lat.] vaulted, made like the 
{kell of a tortoiſe, roofed, arched. 

Trsruptxr'ovs, adj. [tefludinens, trfinds, Lat.] belonging to a tor- 
toiſe, reſembling the ſhell of a torto1ie ; allo vaulted. | 

T:+srv'po, Lat. a tortoiſe; alſo + vault<d roof. | 

Trost udo {with poets) a lyre, becauſe it is ſaid to have been made 
by Mercury, its inventor, of the back or hollow ſhell of a fca tor- 
toiſe. | 

T:5Tubo Felifermis Pnadratiiis {ia architecture] an hemiſpherical 
vault or ceiling of a church, Sc. unsern there are four windows, 10 
contrived, that the reſt of the vau'r is quadrable or may be ſquared. 

Te rupo [with the ancients] a kind of cover or ſcreen made 
by the ſoldier bucklers, held over their heads, they being in clote 
ordcr. 
 TesTvpo [in phyſie] a foft broad tumour or gathering of impure 
humours between the ſkull and the ſkin, called alto aH. Sc. 

Te'sr r. a. [teftie, Fr. of tete, Fr. head, g. d. headinets, or of te- 
far b. It. headitrong, ſtubborn] apt to take pet, fretful. 

T#'sT:LY, peeviſhly. | 

Ter a"xic \retanicus, Lat. of rrranz®-, Gr.] having a creek in the 
neck, or cramp in it, that holdeth it fo ſliff that it cannot bow. 

Trra'vornavu, Lat. a medicine for taking away wrinkles in the 
Kin, and ſmoothing it. 

Tt'Taxvs, Lat. [rere ., Gr.] a contraction, whereby a limb, or 
— — any part or the body, or the whole body idelf, becomes rigid and 
inflexible. | 

T+TarTE'vs, Lat. [rrragra, , Gr.] a quartan ague. 

Tet'rBURY, a = town in Glouceltcrihire, 93 miles from Lon- 


don. 
Tt'rcur. adj. froward, peeviſh. A corruption of , or touchy. 
Terts a Tere, Fr. cheek by jowl. * 
Tz“ Tur, . a rope or chain fixed in the „ to which a horſe | 
is tied, to keep him from paſturing too wide. Tevpes. 
To Tzruga, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to tie up. | 
To Trrurs a Horſe, to tie him ſo in a paſture that he may eat all 
round him the length ot the line, but no farther. 
Ta'rurs, according to the poets, the daughter of Cœlus and Veſta, 
— the ſiſter of Saturn, the wife of Oceanus, and goddeſs of the 


Tz"TrAcuorD, Va-. [tetrachordo, It. terracherdus, Lat. of idgaxoghs, 
Gr.] an inſtrument with four firings; alſo an interval of three tones, 
— the tetrachord for one tonc, as it is often taken in mu- 


TzTRACRo'RDo, It. a tetrachord. | | 

TeTrRAcuyma'cocon [of Tas, four, xru&, an humour, and ayw- 
71, Gr. to lead] a medicine which purges tour forts of humours. 

Teras coron [\axuny, Gr.] a ſtanza or diviſion in lyric poetry, 

conſiſting of four veries. 

FE: xy [in ancient geometry] a point, a line, a ſurface, and a 


Teraabiara'so [in muſic} f. , a four-fold diapaſon, a muſical 
chord, otherwiſe called a quadruple Sth or 2gth. 

Teras abt'rESs, a name given to ſeveral ſects of heretics, on account of 
the reſpect they bore to the Ideas, or number four. | 
Trab [of gad, Gr.] one of the five regular bodies, con- 

tained under four equal and equilateral triangles, which, being folded 
up, will each of them repreſent the 7etr£dron. | 

TztrTRx'TER1S, or TETRATE A1 (Tigailnz, Gr.] the fpace of four 
years | 

TeTRAGLO'TTIC, adj. [of Teac, four, and a, Gr. the tongue] 
conſiſting of four tongues or ——— 

Ts“ rRNA [tetragents, Lat. of Jia ναν e of Tas, four, and nm, 
Gr. a corner] a figure having four corners, a ſquare. 

- TeTRracox [in aſtrology] an aſpe& of two planets with regard 
the earth, when 
circle, or go degrees. 5 

Trrxa'coxal, adj. [tetragenus, Lat. of 1igayurB-, of g, and yu- 

na, Gr. an angle] pertaining to a * four-ſquare. The moon 
will be in a z-trogena/ or quadrate aſpect, that is four removed from 
that wherein the diſeaſe began. Brown. | 

TtTRA'CoxALNEss, the having four corners, ſquareneſs. my 

TtTraco's1a, Lat. [with botaniſts] prick-wood or ſpindle tree. 

TzTzaco'x1as [ with aſtrologers] a comet, the head of which is of 
a quadrangular form, and its tail or train long, thick, and uniform, and 
not much different from the meteor called trad. 

Tra contsu. ſul fe. {retrogoniſmus, Lat. Tigi, Gr. ] the act of 
bringing of a figure to a triangle. | 
Irc“ iL Calcutes, is the ſame with the ſummatory or dif- 
ferential calculus of Leibnitz, or ſummatory arithmetic, i. e. the art of 
Ending the flowing quantity from the fluxion. 
TrTz aco'svs, Lat. [1gaywry, Gr.] a four-ſquare or four cornered 


fipure, a quad e. 
Teras conus [with anatomiſt-] a large ſquare muſcle, called gua- 
771 — lezy;appatce, Gr. g. Pconfilting of four let * — 
'ETRAGRA'MMATON r. 9.4 ing o - 
ters] the charaReriſtic - c the word Fehwwah, as conliſting in Hebrew of 


four letters; for which reaſon the Jews call it ** Gems ben 
and from them the Greeks — ry i. e. a name g 

four letters.“ And as to its etymology {I'm ſpeaking of the word I uo- 
Van} it is derived from the verb havab, to exift, Heb. But Rab. Bechai, 
reaſoning, 1 ſuppoſe, more diſtinctiy upon the nature of its derivation, 


othioth, 


and the conſlituent letters of the word [ Jehovah] ſays that, it includes crabbed, 


THREE TIMES, paſt, preſent, and future.” And it is improbable, 
St. Johr had Ls go ſame ale, and criticiſm in view, in that 
deſcripton which he gives of the Fiasr Cavas and Faruk or Tre 


they are diſtant from each other a fourth part of the 


of rear. 


TET . 
UNIVERSE, Rowe i. 4. But after all, met bing more may have bee 
tended by this word, thai mere exiſtence ; as may be inferred trom ti: at 
confirutiton, which Gov nity puts upon it, Fasst vi 3— 8. 1 
mean, 2a it relates to the ac ompliſiment of his promiſe: ; tho grouded. 
without all diſpute, on the mmatutilty of his exiftence and nature; and 
perhaps for this reaſon, amonyii others, the Jews tell us that the werd 
Teledat ** a Nau of Grace.” And tho, as being the name by 
which the , their Father, has character ia d Himſelf, they call it the 
fem me h,. i. e. * the anf repriatid name, yet do they not icruple to 
own that, m 4%, ne, it may be applied to the Mefiab |** the 
Lord {or Jihyvah} our 1:4 he , Becauſe (ſay they) he is the 
mediator of God, and the perion :hro* whole hands we receive righ- 
teouſnets from Him /. {ccharim. Orat. H. c. 28. compared wich 
PLuTARCH de Defect. Cra. and Mae's Works, Ed. Oxzn: p. C zo, 
631. 
MY It has been ſuppoſed to be incommunicable to any other perſon, as 
being a proper name v hich God atlumed to himſelf : Hut as (ac- 
cording to Platarch) the name of Apollo, or of Jupiter, was given 
to inferior and /aber {nate beings, who were {uppoicd to medi ute 
betucen us ard tote regelt Celtics, whoſe names they bear . 
ſo may the name Jehower with equal [or till greater] propriety 
be applied to the Igel of God's Preſence, for more reatons than 
one. See PREsENCE, To Perzoxart, and Fi Caust, com- 


pared. 
TEiTRA'LOGY, 2 Us Tr Gr.] a diſcourſe in four 7 
TerrA'mETRUM, Lat. | [ilgauii;w, of Jag, and lee, Gr. meaſure 
a meaſure in verſe conſiſtin 2 by eight = 69 
Trraaruakuacunx, 


ri nan, Gr.] a medicine com- 
n l 


TETRA'PTOTOS, Lat. — of Tia, and wow, Gr. 6 ab; 
. n | 

ETRAPENTA. TERIS [Tipatulailngs, Gr.] an olympiad, the fpace 

of four years, and the beginning of the al See OLruriabs, and 

add there; But, according to dir ac Newton, © in the year before 

Chriſt 776, Zbitus RESTOR'D the Olympicds ; and from this Era the 


Cizmpiads are now reckoned.” Neu ten Chronology. 

TETRAPE'T aLOUS, adj. {Of Tilga;, and milan, Gr. a tetra 
flower ; with botaniſts] is one that conſiſts of but ſour ſingle, colour'd 
leaves, called peta/a, ſet round the ſtylus to compoſe the flower. Plants 
having ſuch a flower, conſtitute a diſtinct kind. And Mr. Ray divides 


flower, and their ſced- 


them into, 
1. Such as have an uniform, 
veſſels a little oblon 


PORTS as 


four ions, as the 4 
OT Lat. [with botaniſts] is when the flower is 
ply cut into four parts, as the flowers of wermilion, peedwwel, &c. 
ETRAPHY'LLOUsS, adj. [lifaprantr, of Ichas, four, and Prancr, Gr. a 
=__ ing of tour leaves. 

ETRA'PLA, Lat. [of lan, Gr. i. e. that is four-fold] a bible 
L. Ras 22 — 
„ Dix. L | i 
and that of Theodotion. "2g 
The reader will find a more full account both of this, and of another 
2 9 — * called the 1. ml. Hift. Lib. VI. 
c. 16. paxbeim. Hift. p. 774. This was . Origes, who, after 
all his labours and fi 2 1 — had the honour, about 
out from all the Artenicenes 


#5 were with us; which I the rather mention, as it ſerves to account for 


Tan cheats worlds from a paradox; I mean, that ſo /irele of this great 


man ſhould have been tranſmitted to us. Tantum Relligio potuit ſuadere 


This ſecond attack „ ef Folend ons 
laid in the grave) muſt not be with another of a far 
more ancient date; of which we have gi ſome account under 
the words Ox icENIsM, Stconpary Se, and PurcaToORY : 
And as to his ſentiments on the article of the Trinity, fee Pxonol E, 
Divixity, SYuBOLICAL Repreſentation, and CorTErnat. Sce 

A alſo BiBLioTaynisT, arg oe ag | 
ETRA'PTOTE Ula, Gr.] a 0 ive noun, having no more 
than four caſes, OP 
TETRAPYRE'NOUS, adj.. [with botaniſts} having four ſeeds or kernels, 
as aprifoliom, holly, &c. | 

E"TRARCH, i. {tetrargue,Fr. tetrarcha, Lat. Thapxns, Gr.] a Ro- 

man ot the fourth 1 vince. J 
TE'TRARCHATE, or Tt TRARCHY, a- —— Lat. Tchapxia, 

Gr. of Jae, and agxn, Gr. dominion] the juriidiction or government of 

a tetrarch. 

TetTRrASPA'STUS UCaraswares, Gr. four drawing] a machine wherein 
TeTrasPERMOs [with botaniſts] that bears four ſeeds, as borage, 


Co 


ſage, roſemary, & 


TRA'STICH, /ubſt. re;, Offiigas, four, and gie, Gr. a verſe] a 
wr 7 —— of fine wats w— 


epigr:m or poem, · 5 
Te TRASTYLE [riet, of ra; four, and rra@-, Gr. a — 0 
before and behind, 5. e. in and 


building with four columns, both 

TETRASYLLA'BICAL, adj. Irie, of ripas, four, and ]] 
CS, Gr. a — of four ſyllables. 

Te'Tricai, or Tx'TrICous, adj. [tetricus, Lat. fetrigue, Fr.] four, 
X moroſe, froward. Tetrical baſs. Knolles. 

TzTRO'NYMAL, adj. I rige, Gr.] having four names. 

Tz'TTER, ſabf. I deren or rexna, Sax. titter, Teut. ntter, II. Ger. ] 
a ſcab accompanied with redneſs and itching, a ring-worm, 9 
RO "ETTER 


TH A 


TzTTEk {with ſartiers] a diſcaſe called a flying worm, 
Tz'TTER-BERRIES, the berries of the white briony. 
TE'rTTEr-worm, an infect. 

Teuruona'tacie [with botanifts] the herb ſpin: ge 
Tru nntox Pa Gr.] the herb poly. 
TEUTiia'liis [rrwozx;, Gr.] the herb kuvt-graf. 
Truro'x ic, adj. [of Teutinres, as fome tiunk of Tuite the ſun of 
Mercury} belonging to the I cutones, an ancient people of Cermane, 
row called Teutſch, or Dutch people. 

Teuroxic Order, an order of knighthood inftituted inthe year 1190, 
by Henry, king of Jc:ufalem, and other princes, in favour ot tac Ger- 
mans. Their wititution was under the walls of Acon, or Ptolcinat:, in 
the Holy Land, and confirmed in a church dedicated to the V igit 
Mary, whence they were called Marian knigt. ts. I he order is HO lute 
known, though there is ſtill a great-maſter of it kept up in Germany. 

TeuTo ws [io called of Teta or Taijco, ther God, whom they 
eſteemed to have been in Germany, and born of the earth] a people of 
Germany called ,. Aventinus will have this '[uiſco to be the fon 
2 — who was ſcat by his father into CGeriwany 134 years after the 

ood. 

Tew, fb. {r2wc, Du. a hempen rope] 1. Materials for any thing. 
Hnr. 2. An iron chain. 

To Tw, werb 47. [ xap ian or xeon, Sax. tichen, Du. and L. Ger. 
tuidan, Teut.] to tug or pull. They mill retain thi. word in the nor- 
thern provinces, and by it they mean to tire or fatigue by doing any 
thing; as, | was muck zciwed with that. | | 

To Tew AZzrtar, to beat mortar, to work fo as to ſoſten it. 

Trw row. a tool to break or beat flax with. | 

To T#'w-Tow, or Lo Tew-raw, verb act. [formed from tex and 
tou, Hax] to beat, to break. Breaking and ge uuf αννj,g of hemp and 
flax. Mertimer. 3 
Te'wrszexv. a town in Glouceſterſhire, 96 miles from London. 
It ſtands at the coriiay of the Severn and Avon, which, with the little 
_ rivers Carron and Swallyate, encompais it. 

Texr, fuß. [texte, Fr. textus, Lat.] 1. The very words of an author, 
without any expolition ; iht on which a comment i writ. 2. {lu che- 
ology] a particular pallage in ſeripture, choſen by a preachcr to be the 
ſubject of his ſermon. 8 | 

TexT-Book [in univerities] is a elaſſic author written very wide by 
the ſtudents, to give room for an interpretation diiated by the maſter, 
Ec. to be inſerted in the inter lines. | 

Te'xTILE, adj. [texilis, Lat.] woven, capable of being woven. 
Sometimes uſed ſubſtantively or rather elliptically. | 

TEz'xTMav. ſubft. [of text and man] a man ready in quotation of 
texts. Sanderſon. | | | 

TE'xTRINE, - [textrinus, Lat.] pertaining to weavers or weaving. 
Textrine art. b | 

Te'xTLaRIST, or TE'xruak v, . [rextuaire, Fr. text] one ready 
in the text of ſcripture, a divine well verſed in ſcripture. 

Te"xTUarY, 2 [ textuaire, Fr. of textus, Lat.] 1. Contained in the 


text. Textuary ſenſe. Brown. 2. Serving as a text, authoritative. 
His reaſon ſhould be ct, to ours. Glaruiile, 3. One fkilled in 


texts of ſcripture, &c. 
Te'xTURE, ſubſt. [iextus, Lat.] 1. The art of weaving. Before the 
invention of texture. Brown. 2. A web, a thing woven. Themen. 3. 
Manner of weaving, with reſpe& either to matter or form. A veil of 
richeſt texture. Pope. 4. [Tertura, Lat. of 2 natural body} that parti- 
cular diſpoſition of its conſtituent particles, which makes it have ſuch a 
form, or be of ſuch a nature, or endowed with ſuch qualities. 5. {In 
phyſics] the arrangement or coheſion of ſeveral — bodies of threads, 
interwoven or entangled among each other, as in cloths, ſtuffs, the 
webs of ſpiders, &c. | 
Tu, in Engliſh is, properly ſpeaking, but one letter, or a litera aſfi- 
rata, peculiar to us alone, among the mcderns, (excepting a very few 
words in Swediſh, and in Iſlandic) and derived from our anceſtors the 
Anglo-Saxons. It has tuo different pon ers; which may be properl 
diſtinguiſhed into ſoft and hard, and differ in proportion as D and T. 
The Saxons had two different characters to expreis theſe two powers, 
which we expreſs promiſcuouſly by Tu, viz. p. which expreiſes the 
D aſpirata, or ſofter ſaund, as our Th in the, thou, this, and at the begin- 
ning of all other pronouns and participles, — only the prepoli- 
tion, thro, through, thorough, and its compounds: which however in 
Anglo-Saxon were written Puph. with the D ofpirara, D d, which ex- 
the T aſpirata, or harder ſeund (projrie reor pronuncianda ut Os, 
1ays 8 ) or as our Th, in thought, thatch, thing, thaw, thiewe, 
_ thrive, and at the beginning of all nouns and verbs. Spelman 
adds, ſed confunduntur bi charaferes a ſcriptoribus : However, as well in 
Spelman, as Junius his Anglo - Saxon Gotpels, and ſeveral other authors, 
and likewiſe in the ancienteſt manuſcripts, this diſtinction is punctually 
obſerved, and we keep cloſe to it in the pronunciation. | 
Tra'porITEs, a branch of the ancient Huilites. 


THack-TILE, fai. a fort of tile that is laid upon the fide of an 


Ta:xla'sstakcs, Ausf. [Yarzcorauzyrs, Gr. g. d. ſea - ruler] an admi- 
ral of a fleet. | 3 

TuakLA'ssiaxchr {thalaffarchia, Lat. of dan. 1— 
the ſea, and ae, Gr. a ruler] che admiralſhip, or the office of the ad- 

miral 


Tuaxa'ul Ner verum. Lat. [in anatomy] two my | prominences of 
the lateral ventricles of the brain, medullary without, but ſomewhat ci- 
neritious within. 

Tara'L1a [ON, of rv Jann, Gr. i. e. to be yreen or flouriſh, be- 
cauſe the fame of learning will flouriſh for ever] one of the nine muics, 
to whom the poets aſcribe the invention of geometry and h 

Tusk vs, Lat. [of Tv damn, Gr. to flouriſh] feilivals among the 
Achenians, on which they offered ſacrifices, that their fruits might have 
a proſperous growth. 

yn adv. [pan or panne, Sax. dann, Du. and Ger.} a particle uſed 
in compariſon, after the comparative adj. or adv. as, he's greater than 
| you, he lov'd her mere than plunder. alle 

Trans, or Tau, a town in Oxfordſhire, on the river Tame, navi- 
gable here by barges, 45 miles from London. 

Tna'naoet of the King, ſubſt. [of base] a part of che king's land, of 
which the governor was anciently a thane. Ki, 

Trane, usf. (Dezn, or Pane, of Beman, Sax. thanne, thegan, 
Teut,] an old title of hunour ; perhaps equivalent to baren. A noble- 
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mar, or carl. It wat anciently uſe for a magiitrate, and ſo:net :e · 
a freeman ; bat it moſt property ſignifies an othcer or minifter vt wr , 

Trax avs, lande granted by the Englith Saxon kings i bc. 
Care,. 

To Tuaxk, verb ac? {Sinczuan, Sax. tacke, Dan. racks, Su. dinck- 
ea, Du. aud Ger.} 1. Ty retwin acknowledgements for any tavuur ui 
kindnufs. 2. It vs ofien uſe in a contrary or ironical ſenſe. 

Tuaxx, or Traxxs, 4. [ Fancar, Sax. danck, Du. and Ger. ] 
gratetu! .cunowvledgement paid for favuur or kindneſs. Thanks is con- 
monty uted of verbal acknowledgment, gratitude of real repayment. 
Je ahi, It is leldom uied in the fingular. 

Ina xt Ui, 49. [dancpul, Sax.] full of thanks, grateful. 

Pris ily, ad. [of thankful) gratefully. . 

THa"sxtULNzS> {Dancpulueppe, Sax.) a thankful or grateful dil- 
poſmen. 

Tha'tnxiecs, ay {of rhavt] 1. Undeſerving of thanks, not likely to 
gain thanks. 2. Unyzatictul, making no acknowledgment. 

TratksGHVISG, /uty?. | of tharks and give] celcbration of mercy, 

IBN, . | dancleapnepye, Sax. } an unthankſul ten- 
per. ungtatefulnets, tailufe to acknowl ge good received. Dore. 

Titaxko'tFERING, fubyt. (ot A and oering} offering paid in ac- 
knowledgmeut of uic:cy. 

"Fha"dKWOKTHY, «ay. [of thank aud evccrthy] deſerving graticude, 
meritorious. 

Vax'rra [Sard., Gr] the herb called flinking carrots. 

Luar lia, Achenian icthvals, obierveid in hondur of Apollo and 
Diana. In this feſtival, the ſuſt fruits of the earth were oflercu up, as an 
carneti of her fertilicy, being boiled in a pot called rhargelo;. 

Truarm, /abft. (deanm, Sax. darm, Du. aud L. Ger.) inteſtines 
twilted tor varwus uſes. | | 

nan, pren. [thata, Goth. par or par, Sax. at, det, Dan. dat, Du 
and L. Ger, dat, II. Cer. ] 1. Not this, but the other. 2. Which, re- 
lating to an antecedent thing. 3. Who, relating to an antecent perion. 
4. It romnetimes ſerves to fave the ition of a word or words fore- 
going. Pit know your buſineſs, chat I will. Shakeſpeare. 5. Oppoted 
tw e; a, the other to one. 6. When this and that relate to fre- 
goin words, th; is referred like ic or cecy to the latter, and ur like 
il» or Ila io the former. 7. Such as. A living up to thoſe principles, 
that i, to act conformably. TillztJor. 8. That which, that. "The incat 
wants that I have. Shakeſpeare. g. The thing. Beſides hat that his 
hand ſhall get. Nambers. 10. The thing which then was. And dreamt, 
vain man, of that day's barbarous ſport. Corley. 11. By way of cmi- 
nence. This is that Jonathan. Cowley. 12. In that; as being. 

Tnar, coxjunt?. 1. Becauſe. 2. Signiſy ing a conſequence. 3. No- 
ting indication. 4. _—_— final end. 

To TuaTtcn, verb act. [thacuan, Sax. dacken, Du. thaz, Teut.] to 
cover barns or houſes, as with ſtraw. | | 

Tuarci, . ¶ Face, Sax. firaw. Stinner. from Bac, Sax. a ronf, 
in Iſlandic thak. Mr. Lze. dack, Du.] ſtraw, reeds, &c. laid on the 
tops of houſes, to keep out the rain and weather. 

Trna'rcute, ſubjt. [of thatch] one whoſe buſineſs is to cover houſes 
with ſtraw. | | | 

Tuauuarv'zgus [Sargaluyoc, Gr.] a worker of miracles, a tile 
which the Roman Catholicks give to ſeveral of their ſaints. | 

Tnat'maiuncy [of Saga, a wonder, and avlyy:w, Gr. I myſelf 
work} any art that does, or ſeems to do wonders, or, as it is defited by 
Dr. Dee, a mathematical ſcience, which gives certain rules for the ma- 
king of ſtrange works to be perceiv'd by the ſenſe, yet to be greatly won- 
der d at. | 

To Traw, verb neut. [of Bapan, Sax. or than, thuen, thit, Ger. 
thauen, Leut. the, Su. degen, Du.] to melt as ſnow or ice after a 
froſt. 85 | | 

To Tua, verb af. 1. To melt what was congealed. 2. To re- 
mit the cold which had cauſed froſt. 

Tuaw, fulft. {from the verb] the reſolution of ice or ſnow into its 
former fluid ſtate, by the warmth of the air. 

Tua xxx, in Effex, anciently a borough, on the Chelmer, near its 
ſource, 42 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Tur, article {pe,Sax. de, Dan. Du. and I. Ger. die, H.Ger.] 1. The 
demonſtrative article in both numbers, and cvery caſe, ſignify ing a par- 
ticular thing. 2. Beſore a vowel e is commonly cut off in verſe. 3. 
Sometimes Le is cut; as, tether 4. In the following pailage be is uſed 
according to the French idiom e. A conftitution the moit adapted of 

N. B. Two things are remarkable with reference to this article of our 
language, in which it molt perſecily agrees with the ſo much-celebrated 
Greck article [O]; firſt, as tis barely deſignative of ſome 
thing er perſon ; as, e.g. tie lance, with which Achilles flew Hector: 


or, 2dlv, as tis expreſſive of ſomething by way of eminence, as, © Tre | 


orator,” or. THE poet,” or, THE light,” —ſo called by of emi- 
rence above all other orators, poets, * and te:chers which God has 
ſent into the world. And as to the uſe of this critici/mr in religious con- 
troverſies, the reader may conſult the words ABsoLUTE Conſtrudtion, and 
Szul-Axlaxs, compared with that ſenſe, which St. Origer, Enſebius, 
and indeed all adepts in the Greek tongue, have aſſigned to the firſt 
&r/e of the geſpel according to St Job. 

Tux a, fettwals to Bacchus, in whoſe temple three empty veſſels are 
related to be miraculouſly repleniſhed with wine in the night-time, al- 
though che doors were ſecured under locks and bars. 

THEa'NDRIC, adj. [of Ow, God, and amy, Gr. man] divine and 
human under one, or God-man. | 

TukaxTuZOrs Onder, of Or, God, and a:%vnr®, Gr. 
man} a wud given to our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, as being both God and 
man; or. a Cd animating a human body. See Gop, Maxuoop, Iu- 
CARNATION, and Dix, in conjunction with that remark of 
St. Ailanaſiun, the whole creation ¶ at the crucifixion] confeſſed Him, 
that was made known and ſuffer'd in the body, to be uz anus ardgume;, 
not imply a man, not (as he explains himſelf} ie in nature to men 
[meaning as to his intellectual part or ſubſtance;] but the Sox ov Goo, 
and Savio OF ALT. Atbana/. de Incarnat. Ed. Paris, p. 72, 90, 87. 
compar'd. 

HEAT1'XS, A religious order of regular Roman-Catholic prieſts. 
 Tu24TI'SEs, a congregation of nuns under the direction of the Thea- 
tins. 
Tus rRAL, adj. Fr. and Sp. [:4catris, Lat.] belonging to the thea- 
tre. | 
TugArzz, 


THE 
Lu arnt, abt. {rhratrom, Lat. theatre, Fr. teatre, It and Sp of 
dealges, of — Gr. to {cr or behold] 1. Any place ſor the exhibit 
ing public ſhew- or tights, a ſtage, 2 play houſe, a * for the re 
reſentiug and beholuing comedies, tragedies, S.. 2. A place riſing 
y ſteps hke 2 thestte. dhade above ſhade, 2 woody theatre. Melton. 

The THrat®Et of I ar, the country or place where a war is carried on. 

Tutatat [in architecture] is by the Italians wed for an aſlemblage 
of ſeveral buildings, which by a happy dilpoſuion ant elevation tepie- 
ſents an aprecable ſcene to te eye. 

Tuta'rnic, or THEATRICAL, adj. [thentricus, Lat.] pertaining to 
a theatre or Hage, ſuiting a theatre. 

Tnxr a7 AICALLY, adv. [of theatrical] after the manner or uſage of 
the the itte. 

T1nrave, le. an ewe lamb of the firſt year. 

Turk [pe or þeah, Sax. thith, or thic, I cut. ee, Fr. 17, It. Sp. and 
Fort.] tha, in an oblique caie. | 

T'utFT, af. [YeopDe, Sax.] 1. The art of dealing. Theft is an 
una ful felontous taking away of another man's goods againſt the own- 
* knowledge or will. 2. The thing itteu. It the %% be certainly 
wund in his hand. Exedzs. 

Tut r- Ddeopde bore, Sax.] the maintaining or abetting a 
hief, by receiving ftoleu goods from num, 

T'REFT-HOLD, the recei ing guoys row 2 theft, to favour and main- 
tm him, the pabiſtuiment ot which was anciontly unpriſonment, now 
tranſportation. | 
Tut eu {of o.. Gr. Gol} natural religion, or belief of a God. 

Taz'rT, Cf. [OK. Gr. G10] one who owns but one perion in 
the Deity : in cos tradiſtinction ta a #rrmfariar, | 

Tue, pron. pe. (hiopa or hypa, Sax. of them, vere, Dan. thera, 
Su. Har, Du. and H. Ger. ] of them. 

Tutrty'eT+xrs [g, Gr. temale fern, or ſea- fern. | 
_ TmeLy'coxuy, Lat. [S yr, of Je, a female, and yud., Gr. 
production] an herb, called alio the Grace of Gad, which is ſaid to cauſe 
women to conceive cf a girl. 

Trx6Lty PrHoxON {Srarforr, of Sr, a female, and Gow, Gr. to Kill] 
a herb that is faid to deitrov animals of the fem le ſex. 

Tnzw [Fam or heom, Sax. dem, Dan. them, Su.] the proncun 219 


in an oblique catc. 5 

Tur'ua rien [Hpariow®,, Gr.] the decorum and ul * 
ance of any pile c! buiid:ngs : It is the making the whole aſpeR of a fa - 
bric ſo correct, that nothing ſhall appear but. what is approved and war- 
ranted by ſome authority. | | 

Turuz, iu. [thema, Lat theme, Fr. tema, It. and Sp. of pa, Gr.] 
1. . High as his theme his | 
conceptions roſe. 7 ab. of Cebes. 2. A ſhort — ion written by boys 
3 3. The root, the original word whence others are de- 


rived. 

Tuzur [in aſtrology] a-figure which they conſtruct, when they draw 
- IX EAN 
or moment of time. 

Taz'm1s [ Je, Gr. i. e. that which is right] a moral deity or 
deſs, whom the poets feign to have firſt taught men right juiti 
and thence is taken freq for Juſtice iticlf ; the dau of Cœlus 
and Terra, ſhe had an oracle in Bæotia, near Czphiſus ; the is alſo cal- 
led Carmenta, the mother ef Evander, and faid to have lived anno mundi 


| 1 | iar, Sax.] r. Theſe very perſons. Themſelves | 
have made themſelves wendy to ſuffer it. Hooker. 2. The oblique caſe 
of they and /el/ves. See Tn and Stir. 

— Dear, Gr.] an abducent muſcle, which draws away the 
umb 


Tuxx, adv. {þenne, panor, Junne, Sax. Dan. and Du.] 1. At that 
time. 2. Afterwards, ſoon afterwards, immediately afterwards. 3. In 
that caſe, in conſequence. 4. Therefore, for this reaſon. 5. At ano- 
ther time; as, now and then, at one time and another. 6. That time. 
It has here the effect of a noun. 

Tartxce, adv. [Benne r. or Fanon, Sax. dan, Du. denn. Ger. thang- 
na, Teut. Contracted, according to Mmſhew, from there hence] 1. 
_ From that place. 2. From that time. There ſhall be no more ebence 
an infant of days. //aiab. 3. For that reaſon, therefore. A gift uſe- 
leis, and thence ridiculous about him. ten. 4. From thence is a bar- 
barous « , thence implying the ſame. | 

Tur xcEFORTH, ad; {dennap-porth, Sax.) 1. From that time. 
2. Fram tbencefort“ is a bat barous corruption crept into later books. 
| rene [Sennap-poppeand, Sax. ] from that time, and 

foon 


TrrocaTacxd'stts [of Ord. God, and raizywoory, Gr. to repre- 
hend] a ſect of heretics who preſumed to find fault with certain words 
and actions of God, and to blame many things in the ſcriptures. 
Trto'ca.cy, or Turo'ckasy [tbeccratic, Fr. Stoxzaria, of Or-, 
God, and ra-, Gr. power or government] a government « here God 
himſelf is immediately king, as that of the Jews, before they were go- 
R by king Saul. | | PRES | 
 HEOCRA'TICAL, adj. { theorratique, Pr.] ining to . 
Tazo'ves, /ubft. 4 — ac — alſo a huſband- 
2 or inferior tenant. | * in forvejing, 
eo'DOLIT?, l. a mathematical inſtrument in vying, 
taking heights and AA Ee. 
There are varions kinds of theodolites ; but that on Plate 
V. Fig. 14 and 15, is molt us d. It confiſts of a braſs cirele, about a foot 
diameter, as repreſented fig. 14, and its limb divided into 360 degrees, 
each of which are ſubdivided, either diagonally or otherwiſe, into 60 
minutes. Underneath at c, c, are fixed two little pillars 6, 6, (üg. 15.) 
which ſapport an axis, whereon a teleſcope is fixed in a ſquare deal be, 
for veiwing remote objects. On the center of the circle moves the index, 
on a circular plate, in the middle of which is a compaſs, whoſe meridian 
line anſwers to the ſiducial line aa. Moſt theodolites have no teleſ » 
but only plain fights, like the plain table, and other inftruments. 
— is mounted with a ball and a ſocket, on a three · legged 
The uſe of the theodolite is almoſt the ſame with that of the compaſs, 
(ee Compaſi SURVEY IXG) wiz. to find the ings of „and the 
angle intercepted between two lines. Thus if the diſtance between DC 
and BA (fig. 19. 20) were required; the inſtrument muſt bn 
at D, and angles BCD, and ADC taken, after which, baſe 
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AC mu? ve megſured, and the inflrament removed to C, Mere the an. 
gle ACD. BCD, mutt be taken as before, and the diſtance require: 

und either by calculation, or meaſuring it with the cumpaſs, after plo:- 
ting the obſervations. Sec Prot1ixcG.——The dittance may alſo be 
tound by the plain table in the followng manner : Place the inftrume:,: 
at C, and direct the index, by locking through the fights, to D, B. 
and A, drawing by tlie fiducial edpe the ies cd, cb, ca, and meaſure 
the diſtance C D, which ſet off by a proper ſcale, on c d, remove the 
table to D. placing it fo, that the / my be perpendicular to that at D. 
and the index applied to the line c 4, you may fee the object at C. three 
the fights. Dirc the fights to A and B, and draw the right lines 4 4, 
and 46. Laſtly, meaſure the diſtance @ 6, on the ſcale, which will b. 
the diſtance required. 

Trto'bor, /ubf?. che dom, Sax.] ſervitude. 

Turodor us [of Antioch, and Bilbop of Mf! We ſhould not 
have borrow'd this name, from that B::ocbegue, which the learned pa- 
triarch of C-nftantinep/e compiled, had it not terved to explain the ſenti- 
n.ents of the Greek church on two material points, wiz. St. Jerom”; Ver- 
fion, and St. Jer:m's Doctrine of Original Ea. 

7 keadorus, biſhop of _ flouriſhed, according to Cave, about 
the year 407; and died, according to Th-:orer's account, Anne 
Chrifii 429. A biſhop of io great repute in thoſe days, that our Greek 
hiſtorian does not ſeruple to ſtile him wacn; jor exxAnorn; Jilzoxakcg, &c. 
z. e. the maſter [or teacher] of the whole church; and whoſe zeal for 
the confulflantiakty ſwelled ſo high, that he wrote ro leſs than five and 
twenty books againſt the oppolers; all which the patriarch of Conflant:- 
nople, in his Bitlictbeca, mentions with terms of great reſpeR ; and he 
does as much with refcrence to five more, which the ſame biſhop wrote 
*« againſt thoſe who affirm that men fin, @vou xa: u ven, f. e. by na- 
nature, and not in virtue of their own a [or ch:rce.”] And, the 


perſons (ſays the patriarch) againſt whom he writes as — under 
this dijeaſe, are thoſe of An for ſuch (ſays he) was the firit- 
broacher of this hereſy {meaning St. Jerome, as appears from the ac- 
count given of bis works, &c.] who came from thence, and, while re- 
fiding in the eaffern parts, compoſed treatijes in ſupport of his =ew-comn'd 
berr/y, and then fent them to his own native country; by which means 
(ſays the patriarch) he drew over many to his own opinion; fo that 
«chele churches were filled with the ad. 

He rejected (ſays the patriarch) thoſe vero of the facred wri- 
tings whichthe Seprzagint, and Symmachus, and Aguila, and others 
gave; and had the preſumption to give us a new one of his own; 
tho" neither from his childhood was he like them verſed in the 
Hebrew tongue, nor well infirufied in the ſenſe of Holy Veit; but 

| having given up ſor abandon'd] himſelf to ſome low i 
A NING ons as > PR ES 4 

ion.” Photii Bibltothec. Ed. Augnft, p. 205. We are not re- 
ſponſible ſor theſe ſtrictures ; but if the reader would fee this ex 
tract continued, he may conſult the word Ws TAN Herefp. See 

alſo VuLcaTe, and MasoriTzs compared. 
Tnzo0co'x1a, or THro'cony, Lat. [Se, of Greg, God, and yon, 
Gr. — the generation of the gods, or a treatiſe concerning it, 


TazoLo'cian, 1 4 [thoologien, Fr. theologus, Lat.] a divine, a pro- 


ſeſſor — of divinity. 0 
HEOLO'GiCAL, adj. logigze, Fr. teologico, It. and Sp. of theole- 

] ning to theology or dint, 
theologic 


gicus, Lat. of Jncacyixes, Gr. 
THEOLO'GICALLY, adv. [ 
Tazorto'ciun, Lat. a 


actors appeared; 


| Tuto'LoGnsT, or Tazo'LoGvue, ah. L 
of Sehe, of ©:@-, God, and , Gr. a J a divine, one ſtu- 


ſole light of nature and reaſon. | | 

$ Tutor ocr, is the knowledge we obtain by revelation. 

See MrsTErY is Religion. : =” 
Tuzowa'cical, adj. [of re., God, and yayuey, Gr. magic] pertain- 


ing to divine magic or the wiſdom of God. 
HEO'MACHIST [Yrouax®-, of ©:@-, God, and Gr. of Nax 
pas, Gr. to fight] one who inſt or reſiſts God. 0 
Tuto'maciy [ Nena. Gr.] a fighting againſt God. | 
Trxoua'c: [of Ste, God, and ee, Gr. wiſe-men] perſons ſkilled 


in divine 
Tazoua'xcy [ Sena, of Or, God, and para, Gr. prophecy] 
is different from —— divination, which, though in ſome ſenſe, it 
may be ſaid to be given by the gods, yet does not immediately proceed 
from them, being the effect of experience and obſervation. And gas- 
Tus, oppoſed to oracular divination, 7. e. that which is delivered by in- 
terpreters, as at Delphi, becauſe that was confined uſually to a fixed and 
ſtated time, and always to a certain place; for the Pythia could not be 
inſpir'd in any place but Apollo's temple, and the ſacred Tripos, 
whereas the Theomantifts were free and awccafined, being able (after the 
offering of ſacrifices and performance of the uſual rites) to prophecy at 
any time, or in any part of the world. See OracLe. 
Tareora'scniTes {of G., God, and wacyw, Gr. to ſuffer] a ſet 
of heretics who held the whole Trinity ſuffered in the of je- 
ſus Chriſt: Whereas, in the judgment of the church, it was only the 
„ that was made man, and ſuffered for us. See TRE anTHRO- 
ATIantsSTs, CxninTHians, NesTORIaNs, and GalaNITES 


herb that the kings of Perſia uſed to take 


Fos, 
com 
THEOMBRO'TIOS, 2 un — — Anharur 
— a 8 4 
Turo x14 — Gr.] che divine anger. «MR 
Tutonouaxrisrs [of G., 2 and waiiue, Gr. divination] a 
ſort of divination, by invocatin names a 
Tuse ane ae Bro wks and 3 — A 
late for playing a 18 Darier. 
HEO'REM "+ wa. Ju Lat. theoreme, Fr. teorena, _—_— and Sp. of 9. 
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THE 

„e Te, (with mathematicians] is one that exterd 
eee, to any quantity without refiriction ; as, that the reftangle of 
the fum, and difference of any two quantities, is equal to the diffe;cu.c 
ot their iquares. | | 
4 Particaler Turo, is when it extends only to a particular quan- 
uty. 

A Negative Turoxtw, is one that demonſtrates the impoſſibility of an 
afſertion z as, that the fun of t'vo biquadrate numbe:s cannot make a 
uare. 

A Local Turo Eu, which relates to a ſurface; as, that triangles of 
the ſame baſe and alt tade are equal. 

A Plain Tyron, i one which relates to either a reclilineal ſurface, 
or to one termiaated by the circumfere:ce of a circle ; as, that all angles 
in the fame ſegment are equal. 

A Solid Treo in, is tuch an one as treats about a ſpace terminated 
dy a ſolid line, 1. -. by any of three conic ſectious; as, if a right line 
cut two aſymprotic parabol:'s, its two parts terminated by them ſhall be 
equal. 

A Reciprocal Tarorew, is ſuch an one whoſe converſe is true; as, if 
a angle have two equal ſides, it muſt have two equal angles, the con- 
verie. of which is true, that, it it have two equal avgles, it muſt have two 
£021 {:des. | 
Takoagusric, Thronr ma TICAL, or Tutort'uic, adj, [Swe 
re., Gr.] comprifing theorems, conl'tiing of theorems. Yherremic 
catch, or that which lies in the conc-ptions we have of things. Grezy, 
__ TaronEMatiS7 LNA Y, Or.) à hnder out or producer of 
theorems. | 

Turonk'ric, Tus s ric, Turai, or Trro'rical. [:4-9r5- 
eas, Lat. theor:ger, Fr. bear. a, It. and 5p Y N., of Seogin, Of 8. 


2 Gr. to contemplate} pertaining to theory, ſpeculative, not practi- 


Trrort rice, the ſume as theorelica. SPE: 

Tazort Tic, or Leda, atv. in a ſpeculative manner, 
not practically. | 

Tu xo Ric, /ubft. [from the adj. ] 2 fpecul iſt, one who knows only 

ation, not practice. SH eee. 

Turo nisr, i. {from theory; one who foruns or maintain; a parti- 
cular theory, a ſpeculatiſt. one given to tpeculanon. Adds/or. 

Tus'oa v, . [ CHe . Fr. Sn. Of Nee, Gr. to contemplate] 
a doctrine which terminate in the lte 1pecuiation or conſideration of its 
ſubject, without any vic to the pracuce or application of it; ſcheme, 
plan, or ſyſtem yet tubſilting only in the mind, | 

Turoxt xiA [Sew . Gr. 4. d. die hoſpitality] facrifices that 
were offered to all the gods, obterver chinfty by the Athenians, and by 
the Romans ſtiled Dies Pana [avis ing (C, e The Athenians 
conſecrated them to the honour of torcign gods, or the gods or gc of 
hoſpitality. | 

Turxarzu“ric, a7. [E:g27:t%x , Gr.] teaching or endeavouring 
the cure of diſeaſes. brrapeatic or curative phyfic reiloreth the patient 
into ſanity, and taketh away diſcaſes actu i affecting. Brown. 

Tnerareevu'res [of S gave, Gr. to {crve or miniſter to] a ſervant 
wholly employed in the ſervice of God. | | 

THhERAPEvU'TICE, or L4EkRa?PECT:Ca Trherapentica ars, Lat. thera- 
pentique, Fr. of $icamwiny, of S:ezm: vir, Gr. to heal] that part of phy- 
fic that teaches the method of curing diſcaſes, or that is employed in tind- 
ang out remedies againſt them, and preſcribing and applying them. 

HERAPEU'TICs, the ſime as tHerapentice, 

Turxk, adv. [pæn. "x. der, Dan. thei, Su. Barr, Du. and L. Ger.] 
1. In that place. 2. It oppoled to here. 3. An exclumation direct- 
ing ſomething at a diſt nce. A guard hee; ſeize her. Dryden, 4. It is 
uſed at the beginning of a ſentence with the appearance oi a nominative 
caſe; but ſerves only to throw the nominative behind the verb; as, a 
man came, there came à man. It adds however fome emphaſis, which, 
like many other idioms in every language, muſt be learned by cultoin, 
and can hardly be expiaincd, It cannot aty ws be omitted without harth- 
neſs ; as, in old times . c was a great king. Johnſon. 5. In compoſi- 
tion it means hort; as, ere, by rot. | 

TurrrEaBou'r, or {'£2t an08"75, adv. (of there and about : There. 
ebonts is therefore leſs roper] 1. Near that place. 2. Near that num- 
ber, quantity, or ſtate, nearly. 3. Concerning that matter. As they 

were much perplexed : realent, two men ſthod by. Sf. Late. 
TPukakATrIIR. ade. [of there aud after) according to that, accord- 
ingly. | : | 
| Poon a'T, av. ſof there and at] 1. At that, on that account. 2. 
At that place. | | 

TarreBY,, 49. 
ſequec.ce of that. | 
Tust ron ſpx;:;rop, Sax. dereforr, Dan.] 1. For that, for this, in 

conſequence, for that cauſe. 
this or that. We have forſaken al! and follow'd thee, what ſhall we 
have therefore. Jr. Maithone, 
TarEREFRO'M, ar. [of there and from] from that, from this. 
TusREN'N, ad. {of V ere and in] in that, in this, 
Tuexkix ro, adv. [of there and inte] into that. 
Turxgo'r, af. fot prnoy, Sax. ] of that, of this. 8 
Tntreo's, or Turatburo'x, adv. [of lers and or ; þz50n, Sax.] 
on that. | 
Taertov'r, ad. of „lere and cut] out of that, 
Turk gro, or Tur Tro, adv. [of there, t2, or ante] unto that. 
Turxruro'n. ad. [of there and wor] 1. Upon that, in conſequence 
of that. 2. Inuncdiatcly. 
Turzku'xoER, adv. [of there and nd] urder that. 
 Tusxewt'rh, adv. [of there and 4rito; pup-preb, Sax.J 1. With 
that. 2. Immediately. | 
TntrewiTHA'L, adv. [of thre and evithal) 1. Over and above. 
2. At the ſame time. 3. With chat. | 
TxE'riaca [ Siegen, of xg, a wild beat, and axcopas, Gr. to cure] 
treacle, any medicine againſt poiſon, or the cure of the bites of poi- 
ſonous animals. . 

TurstAcat, a4. [theriaca, Lat. of 9:;:2x1, of ru Sngν,t; Gr. nox- 
ious animals] belonging to the medicine called theriaca, or treacle, &c. 
good againſt the bites of venomous creatures z alſo mediciazl, phy ſ.- 
cal 


of there and 17 by that, by means of that, in con- 


Taerica kia, Lat. [with botaniſts] dyer's- weed. 
Tutz ron, Lat. a ſore of che privy members, whereby all the part: 
thereabouts are corrupted. 


2. In return for this, in recompenſe for 


THi 
Tur'x M {of $uanc, Gr. to warm? hot bath. 
Prirenyx:iica, Lat. 
mediciaes as caufe heit. 
Tur'ents, or Tex a io calied from rains, the Rowan ? 
boundaries or land-marks)] certain reprofonticions of hn 
with halt bodics, as it they procecded out of 2 heath of Cie. Wh 4's 
ancieutly fixed in the earth us land- Ks. 
as a kind of ij mbolica column. 
Inrtavofuurete, 2 ft. (1 -rxametre, Fr. of Jeon, warmth, of -.- 
aue, to Matin, and win, Gr. moture! 7 Philotophical inutum 
commonly made of g'af; and ned with tinged tpiric of wine, or 10: 4 
other proper liquzr, which by its rifing ard falling leres to me fare vt 
ſhew the ſeveral degrees of heat and cold of the air in zu partic!!! 4; 
Place, or on the ſarae place atWifeceat ien 
 Pricazronre”: niCaly af. [of herman 
hear. : 
Tarr 1041 TROS, Lat. {of Secuy, warmth, and wow, Cr. meaſers) 
a term uſed by phyticians for that nawnal beat it i pre farcd or Per- 
ccived by the pulie. | 
THE" zuvrort, . [thormipeta, Lat. 
Tre, Cr. ] a drinker of hot hquors. 
Tnt'rwoccort {ot Vic 47, and ene: 
ſame uſe as the thermo eier; but one mak chi 
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pe | that fag 
thermoſcope ſhews the increate and decent of hear and e tin he wor, 
but by che thermometer the ket aud cl of the wy wn bu mes 
lured. % | 

Tues: ſof Fir. Sax. die, Dan. vel: Da. and L. 6. eke. 11 
Ger. ] 1. The plural of the pronoun d ee oro 1 5 
hof. 2. Ih re: ates to the perion- or chin tall mentioned, ud Je, 
to the fit. , | l 

Tiit's:s [Lat. theſe, Fr. tefe, It. and Ip. Nee Of Thorn (zh. to tar 

dn or propoſe] any poſition laid dow! pron tin . 
firmatively or negatively, and ty be proved en one ot at OG 
be diſputed upon. | | ; 

Tursmoeno'rts [among the Athenians) fie ws, 2 7 
the manner of the Egyptians, the women foley w 
Ceres, called Steuepeg &. ur tue law giver, begue, tn . 
vented bread- corn. men roved about ihk | 

THeswo'prory {rb frepterta, Lat. of 1 


law-pivi-s, or making lw. 

Tarr 's:1011zTE, fo'ft. Fr. [ihofnoticta, Lit Se ; hh] 
ihr gar, Gr] a law giver. | 

Tur z ron, 2 town in Norfolk and uff lr, It fan!!“ the 
navigable rivers l het and Ouſe, the fri v4 which tun th. and 
lie, 80 mils fro: London. 

TnzTu [e $, Gr ] this being the firft leer of G:: | 
was, by te antients, utcd to footy Ecatia; fo jadoes fot. t. t 2 
their names or hea's who were cone m ed o die, as hr EP 
tains in their briefs, wherein were cond the nainc Oo 
by which a ce:tain account cuuid be vivon to their ſovercipi cc, 12141 
were ſlain. | 

Tux'ris. the daughter of Norens, whom when Jupiter | 
have warried, being tid by Prometheus, that the fon born! 1 
be greater than the father, he broke cf hit ſun, and ſhe Wa. rs 
married to Pelcu:, ard bare him Achilles. 

Tiwru'nGy [A. Mia, Lat. of Sg. of O., Cal, an!. , Cr. 
work] magic operating by div c or coftint menus, or the por. » of 
ing extraordinary and jupernnttical things by lawſul means, 
invocation of God, Ec. called by ſome e re eig. 

Tniw, fahl. [Seap, Sax.] 1. Quality, manyers, cuflom:, „ 
Efe. form of behaviour. To be up in in centle fler 


fo 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignif, brits nn balk, from © : ps 
the thigh, or 10:5:ctuch meaning. bn. ee and: bulk. 

Tutu o, a). of leu Saus „ ene Be: 12. 
ſeem ſu rude and Vin ill. 

Tur v, l plural of. e or, in t zue cn or 
hike, Sax. Ic, Dan: the Su: n:, Ln. , £1 ne 
women. the perſons. 2. Theſe per: a 4 0 lo R 
ie remarkable, rhatebey talk molt who ict it ww fry, "av, 4. 
It is. ud indefinitely, as the Freüch ?? „ ee, - as. 1655 ay. 
Or, den 

Tur“ Tntnas [Fein xa, Sax. ] Ithing. 
Tut fuld. Mangas d Ding m n. Oπ D man 


Tus ste, %. à ſlice, a ſcummer. a ip. Aa. rings, 
Trick [Gicce, Sax. tick dyck, Din t., enn: , Di and Ger. 


% 


. 10.} . Tae opposite of ir. z. Dee, nit rare, eras; 
Thick Vapours. Nai 2 3 Not c. Ar. n " * Ss nucdy, fee: Z 
lent. 4. Great in circumlerence or {ik & Achte 


9 
, 


with lirrie intermithon. Firours chene. 4 th i im. 
Cloſe, cron de, nut divided by much f{p:ce 7. 
ſet with thing cloſe to each cthor. lic of bas 
not thin. 74:4 conted frait, Butt. 9. 11 

of hearing: 2 colloquial we, 

Toa Sprak Tick, ww ſpeak quick ard £0:..tog 
vals of aiticulation. | 

Trick, fff. from the adi 1. 
any thing is t“! Tbe i. ot r 
Thiek aud thing Mhatever is in the v. 

Tuck, adv. ſit is not alvays Ci, to diinouiſh the ad 
adjective] 1. Frequently, falt. 2. Cloicly.” 3 log r. 

Thick ard Türe feli; in quick tuccotiion, in grænt num! 

To Tuc, verb ad. {of Diccian, Six. zich nr. . noc knn 
Su. dichen, Du. 1. Lo make chick. 2. . ; 
terſtices. 3. To condente, to conciote. 4. Fon 
This may help to “He , proc, SY 
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To Tric, Herb neut. 1. To gta ti | 
muddy. 3. To concrete, io be contoid tc 6.-1 Grits 03 na 
merous. 5 10 grow 41! ! The erm Ba, ; | 

Tr 1c«-5C0*LLED, adj. FOE FB and tory irs OL a CLAS abigHg 6 
ſtupid. | | | 

Twick-$ET; adj. [of thick and ty nd ET 4k, OT 3191614'S 
cloſc. 

1 1 CKET, tur. . [of % 4. 5 Ec i 4 


. ; T 
baſkes Or brambi.c:. 1 * l * 5 \ + +> 
Tuterisu, ad. 


* * 2 , ny 4 ; » N 5 _ Gut 
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Tur coo mm „ of i': Ficce verre, Sax. ] 1. A chick quality, 
density, the fiote of inge: ick. 2. Quantity of matter ;nterpoted, 


ſpace taken up by matte; interpoted. Tro“ the whole V , of my 
hard. Boyle. z. Quantity lad on quantity to tome conliderable depth. 
Cover it tone 77 2075 *in clay. Bacon. 4. Confttience, groiineſs, 
not ratene e, tpilt rucn. 5. Ciuicnel,, i pervioutnels, The thickne/s 
ot the (hav. Hite 6. Want oO! (erp! Cl> CT guicknet> 28 popular 
ule. As #17417 ar netting. Suse. 

Trarcr-5#i5, A. (of thick and fern] a numikul, a coarie groſs 
man. Ihe Gliowell Ai. Sue re. 

Tur, . irregular plural L= we. 22 Sear, Sax. trfue, Dan. 
tent, du. dert. Du. dect. L. Ger, dieb. FI. Ger, t3:6b and t2.obs, Leut. 
th e. Gn, If was anciently written 24142, and fo appcareth to have 
bun of two (ables: % was wont to be taken for thrift, fo that tie 
% is he <hH4t takes g er from a man 21s thre, that is his t. . 
1. One who take whit belongs to another. a ftealer. "Fae thief feats 


by fecrecy, and the robber by violence. But thete ſenies are confounded, 


2. la popular lungnage, applied to an excrefcence about the fnud of a 
eine. Thieves about the ſnutf do grow. Au. | 
Cart r-Carcnin, Uinrg'r-LEADER, Or IHiE'rF-TAKER, ſalf. [of 
{1.7 catch, lat, and take] one whoſe buſineſs is to detect thieves. 
„unten, werb went. (of gi; deopꝛan, Sax. ] to teal, to practiſe 
theit. 
Tuts'vxr v. Saf. [of rhieve; txfern, Dan.] 1. The practice of ſteal - 
ing. 2. Tat which is Rolen, | 
Ire vicn, a7, 1. Given or zddicted to ftealing, practiſing thief. 
2. Secret, iy. Ihe 141 miauntes how they puis. Shakeſpeare. 
Tm "viviiny, at. {of thirw) in a thievith manner. TOLD 
Tuis'visuxtss, . [of thirvif} addicted to ftealing, habit of 
ſtealing. diſpoſition to tnieve. | 


Tnicn, tf. Vioh, Sax. thiro, Iſland. dr, or dige, Du.] a limb of 


the body, that part trom the groin to the knee, including all betu cen 


the buttocks and the kace. 
| Ly TwuGii, verb act. [wich carvers] to cut up a pidgeon or wood- 
cock. 
Tins, proveun, [hilk, Sax.) that ſame: obſolete. See IL x. | 
Tutti, %. (diile, Sax. a piece of timber cut] the beams or 
drauaht trees of a cart or wagzon, the ſhafts of a waggon, between 
- Which the laſt horſe is placed. | 
Tarriirn, or THw1ilL-HoR5t, . [of chill and borſe] the horſe 
that is placed under the thill of a cart, Cc. the laſt horſe in the ſhafts. 
Tr wBLr, ,. [ſuppoſed by Minſhew to be corrupted from thumb- 
— a metal cover to defend females fingers from the needle when they 


Tre, fab. [ehyrr, Fr. thymus, Lat. This ſhould be written :byme] 
a fragrant herb. | | | 

Tus, a g. (Din, Sax. tunn, Su. dunn, Dan. dunner, Iſlan.] 1. Not 
thick, having bu: little depth. 2. Rare, not denſe, not of a thick con- 
ſutence. 3. Not cloſe, i-parated by E es. 4. Not cloſely com- 

arted or accumulated. T hin-leaved. | 5. Small, exile. Thin 

low ſounds. Dryden. 6. Not coarie, not groſs in ſubſtance. 7. 
Not abounding. Thin of people. Add:fon. 8. Not fat, not bulky, 
lean, ſlim, flender. A flim 24+ gutted fee. L' Eftrange. 

Tui, adv. [trom the adj.] not thickly. Thin clad. Locke. 

To Tin, verb ad. [Finnan, Sax. dunnen, Du. and Ger.] 1. To 
make thin or rate, to diminiſh thickneſs. 2. To make lefs cloſe or 
numerous. 3. Jo attenuate. 

Tuixk, pronoun [ Din, hme, Sax. din, Dan. den, Du. and L. Ger. 
dein, H. Ger. thein, Goth. ] the pronoun poſſeſſive of ben. It is uſed 
for thy, when the ſubſtantive is divided from it. As this is zby houſe, 
thine is this houſe, this houſe is eine, appertaining to the. 

Tux, /. Ning, Sax. ting, Dan. and Su. ding, Du. and Ger.] 1. 

Matter, whatever is, not a perſon; a general word. 2. In contempt. 
I have a hing in proſe, Swift. 3. It is uſed of perſons, in contempt, 
or ſometimes with pity. 't he poor ing ſighed. Addiſon. 4. It is 
uſed by Shakeſpeare in a ſenſe of honour. I hou noble rbing ! Shake- 


7 "are. 


Tui'xcuu, a filly low word, frequently made uſe of, when we can't 


tin! of a name; as, Mr. Thincam. The Fr. ſay, Mon/. Choſe. 

I'ni'x6us [chinzur, Sax.] a Saxon thane, or nobleman. 

10 Tux, . neut. pret. thought I thanbgan, Goth. of dincan, 
--, (encke, Dan. dencken, Du. and Goth. thin, 'Teut.} 1. To have 
_ 19245, to compare terms or things, to icate, to perform any mental 

operitin, Thinking, in the tos the Engliſh tongue, fignifies 
that ſort of operation of the mind about its ideas, wherein the mind is 
ature, and with ſome degree of voluntary attention, conſiders an 
| Uling. Lace. 2. To judge, to determine, to conclude in 
3. To iviend, to mean. 4. To imagine, to fancy, to ſuppoſe, or be 
_ of an pinion; commonly with off 5. To muſe, to meditate. 6. To 
conſides, to doubt. Any one may -in with himſelf how. Bentley. 

To ler, wrb af. 1. To conceive, to imagine in the mind. 
Charity 4/414: no evil. 1 Cor. 2. To believe, to Me thought. 
_— 3. To IH mach ; to grudge, to begrudge. 4. To Think ſcern; 
to difdair. | 

Tuska. %. of think] one who thinks. 

Tarr xK1NG, fulft. fof think] imagination, = "Wk judgment. It 


is 2 general name tor an act or operation of the mind. 

"THINKING [utcd as an adjective] judicious, rational. 

Turxrx, adv. {of thiz)] 1. Not thickly. 2. Not cloſely, not 
drnſely, not numerouſly. 

'Fur'nvess, fact. {of Hu] 1. The contrary to thickneſs, tenuity. 
2. Penurity, ſcarcity. 3. Rarity, not ſpiſſitude. The inne of a po- 
er breath. South. | 

Tai, %. [thupd, thr, thrhpa, Sax. tredie, Dan. daerde, Du. 
— L. Ger. dritte, H. Ger. ] the ordinal of three: the firſt after the 
1-cond. 

Tua, ſub//. [from the adj ] 1. The third part, the fixtieth of 
2 econd. Bieta the natural day into — equal parts, Thu 


% lixty minutes, a minute into fixty ſeconds, a ſecond into ſixty 
„ e, 3. {In muſic} a concord reſulting from a mixture of 


wo tands, containing an interval of two degrees. 

Teinp-Brrough, fat. Ichrid-bupah, Sax.} an under conſtable, a 
heid-borough, 

uren Earing ſin agricu!tare] the tilling or ploughing of ground a 


Wired time. 


Tuts, 
Su. Four.) 1. That which is 
2. 


THO 


Tinn P:ixe [in architecture] the point of ſection in the vertex of an 

equilateral triangle. 

 I's1R0-A:ghe- iat u- Ana [in antient laws] a gueſt who had lain three 
nights in an inn, who was afterwards accounted a domeſtick, and 
his hoſt or laudiord was anſwerable for whatloerer oficices he ſhould 
commit. 

 Thi'eDexDEal, ſab. a liquid meaſure containing about turee 
pints. 

Turrpixcs [in old lau] the third part of the grain growing in 
tue ground at the death of a tenant, and due to the lord as an ks 
riot. 

Tuixp- Pm [in law] the third part of the fines, c. arifing from 
!1-ſuits, of old time allowed to the ſheriff or to the king. 

Tust v, adv. [of third; rhnidlie, Sax] in the third place. 

To Tutar, verb ad.. [ chinlian, Sax. ] to pierce, to bore. 

Tuissx. Sce Turusx. 

Tarrsr [of thyrpe, Sax. torft, Dan. and Su. vorft, Du. Turf, Ger. 
thurlt, Teut. all of ;thaurs, Teut. dry] 1. A dryneſs of the throat for 
want of drink, a painful ſenſation occaſioned by a preternatural vellif - 
cation of the nerves of the throat or fauces, and producing a deſire of 
drinking; want of drink. 2. Eagerneſs, vehement deſire aſter any 
thing ; as riches, Cc. 3. Draught. Milton. 

To Tuiasr, verb nent. [chnypran, Sax. torfte, Dan. tatſia, Su. dor- 
fted, Du. durften, Ger. ] 1. To be affected with a dtyneſs in the throat, 
to feel want of drink, to be thirſty. 2. To have a vehement defire for 
any thing; with for or after. 


To Trinsr, werb ad. to want to drink. He ſecks his kreper's fleſh | 


and 2hirfts his blood. Prior. 
Turasrir, adv. [of thin; thupperghc, Sax.] with thirſt. 


Tr1r'ssTINEss [thyppegneffe, Sax. ] drought, dry neſo, the fate of 


being thirſty. = So 
Tui'asrixe, part. at. [of thirſt] being thirſty. 2 
Tur'asrr [chunr erg, or chy n. Sax. dorſtigh, Du. durſlig, Ger. 
1. Troubled with thuſt, ſuffering want of drink. 2. Poſſeſſed with any 
vehement defire ; as, 6/ocd thirſty 
rein, L. Ger H. Ger.] three and ten. 
Trr'xTEENTH, adj. [of thirtcer ; Thneoteorha, Sax. ] the third after 
2 the ordinal 1 S 
HI'RTIETH, adj. [of thirty; & hnicxe gocha, Sax. ] the tenth thrice 
* ; the ordinal Ja : ho - ] 
H1'RTY, adj. I chnrexiʒ. dertig, Du. and L. Ger. vroyſeig, H. 
Ger. ] thrice — 


Tur, Sax. dit, Du. and L. Ger. dis, II. Ger. theſs, 

th t, what is now men: ioned. 
The next future. I will ſpeak yet but 2 once. Genefis. 3. This 
is uſed for bis time. By this. Dryden. 4. The laſt paſt. 7 forty 
years. Dryden. 5. It is often oppoſed to that. 6. When 2his and ar 


reſpe& a former ſentence, bis relates to the latter, that to the former 


member, 7. Sometimes it is oppoſed to the oiber. Conſider the argu- 
2 ich the author had o write this or to defign the other. Dry- 
#. 

Tar'sTLe, ſubft. [chiyel-. Sax. tidſel, Dan. tiſtel, Su. diſtel, Du. 
and Ger. carduus, Lat.] a prickly weed growing in corn-ficlds. 

The Knights of the TursTLE, a French order of knights of the family 
of Bourbon, who bear this motto, Nemo me impune laceſſit, i. e. None that 
provokes me paſſes unpuniſhed. The fame order, with the like motto, 
is alſo among the Scots. The knights were a St. Andrew hanging by a 
green ribbon, and the motto is round a thiſtle. | 

TnisTLE, Golden, ſubft. a plant, having the appearance of a thiſtle. 

Tar'sTLY, adv. [of thifi{; full of, or overgrown with thiſtles. 

Ta1r'THER, adv. [hihen, or hiden, Sax.J 1. To that place. It is 

5 to hither. 2. To that end or point. 

H1'THERTO, adv. Ihihe vo, Sax. of cbitber and 20] to that end, ſo 

Tur THER wand, dv. [of thither and award] towards that place. 

2 [92acr: Gr.] the herb called country muſtard, or treacle 
muſtard. 


Tuxxrrsis [Sis, Gr.] a ſqueezing or cruſhing; alſo trouble or af- 
Turirsis [with anatomiſts] a prefling or ſqueezing together of the 


veſſels of a human body. 


TaneTo'esycniTes [of dye, mortal, and Ju, Gr. the foul] a | 


ſect who held that the ſoul of man died with the body. See Resvartc- 
ion, and BeaTiric Fifien, compared. 


| To” adv. [þeah, thonne, Sax.] 1. Then. Sper/er. 2. For ale. 
3. The', contracted for though. OE 


To Tnor z, werb neut. to wait a while. Ainkworts. 
Tno L us ¶ in architecture] the roof of a temple or church, the centre, 


or knot in the middle of an arched root, the lanthorn or cu- 


pola of a publick hall. 
Trot vs Diocletn, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ſort of bandage. 5 
Tuo'ur ans, a certain among the Indians, in the Eaſt Indie, 
who, according to tradition, received the goſpel from St. Thomas the 


Tno'mism, the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas, and his followers, 
but chiefly with reſpe& to his opinions, as to predeſtination ard 
: | 


Tuo'uisrs, divines who follow the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas. a 
ſchool divine, whom the papiſts ſtile, the arge/ic doctor. See Seuv- 


 LasTic Divinity. 
Tnone, «bf. Ichnang, throng, Sax. tuang, Dan.] a ſip, firing, or 
ſtrap of leather. = 


non Don, Sax. ] an idol among the Teutons, and other Northerns. 
him as a king. The Laplanders repreſent him by the 
ſtump of a tree, and offer ſacrifice to kim, which facrifice is uſually a 
rain deer. From him Thur/day trkes its rame, . d. I Lor <2. 
Tno'nxA [with botaniſts] the herb wolf's-bane. 

Tnon “ic, adj. [theracis, Lat.] belonging to the breaſt. 5 

Tror eie, Lat. [thoracieus, of thorax, Lat. the breaſt} medicines 

in diſeaſes of the breait. 

Taos a'cica Irferirr, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a branch of the fub- 
clavian vein which ſpreads itſelf on the fides of the breaſt by ieveral 
branches, which communicate with thulc of tic azygo0s, under the 
muſcle of the breaſt, 


Tus 


Tularzkx, adj. ſchneortyne. Sax. derthien, Du. tretton, Su. der. 
. brep3zehin, 


ES e 


* 2 


Alſo to ſpeak to one in the ſecond 


THO 


Tor acica Supericr, Lat. [with anatomiſt>] another branch of the 
ſatclavian vem, which ariſes icom the bat:!:ca, aud patics to the paps 
and muſcles of the breaſt. | 

Tron acicus Duca, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a veſſel that ariſes 
about the kidney of the lett fide, and aſcends along the cheſt near the 
great artery, ending at the ſubclavi+n vein on the left fide. The ute of 
x is to convey the juices, called chyle and lympha, from the lower part 
to the heart. This duct is alſo called, ductus communis lympharum, 
becauſe the ly mphatic veſicls diſcharge themſclves into it; and alio duc- 
tus chyliferus. | 
Tno'a AL, adj. [of th:ru;, Lat. a bed] belonging to the bed. - 
life. 

3 Laue {in palmiſtry] a mark or line in the hand, called the 
line of Venus. 

Tro'tax [Swez?, Gr.] the cheſt; all that cavity circumſcribed above 
by the bone of the neck, below by the diaphragm, before by the breaſt- 
bone, behind by the back-bones, and on the fides by the ribs 

Trorx, a town in the Welt riding of Yorkſhire, 161 miles from 
London; it ſtands in the marſh-land on the river Dun. 

Tuoa x. . [rhaurns, Goth. Donn, Sax. torn, Dan. and Su. dorn, 
Ger. doarn, Du. J 1. A prickly trce of ſeveral kinds. 2. A prickle 

ing on the thorn-buſh. A horn hedge. Micah. 3. Any prickle 
in general. And without thorn the roſe. NIten. 4. Any thing trou- 


| bleſome. The guilt of empire, all its 26-775 and cares. Souther ue, 


Trhorx-aPPLE, ſab. a plant, which is of two forts ; the greater, 
which riſes up with a ftrong round ftalk ; and the leſſer, which differs 
from the other in the ſmallneſs of the leaves. Mortimer. 

Tno'nx-nack, aH. (thormg-bac. Sax. ] a fea fiſh. 

Tuo'xx nus v, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 105 miles and a half from 
London. | | 

Tno'xxBuT, fu. a fort of ſca-fiſh, which Ainſworth diſtinguiſhes 
from thorn-back ; a birt, a turbot. | x 
Tno'xxy, a4. [thopmy, Sax. I 1. Full of thorns, prickly, rough, 
ſpiny. 2. Pricking, vexatious. The ſharp, cherzy point of my al- 

reaſons. Shatrſprare. 3. Difficult, perplexing. Spenſer. 
no'rxoUGH {[pnub, or tuph, Sax.] the word hrung, or, as it is ab- 
iated, bro, extended into two iyllables, is a ſeparable prepoſition, 
which denotes either the medium, thro" which a thing paſſes or pene- 
trates, or the efficient cauſe, motive, or means. | 

Troroucn, ad}. [the adjective is alway: written thorough, the prepo- 
fition always ehrangb] 1. Complete, full. 2. Paſling through. With- 


out ehorough lights on the fides. Bacon. 


Tro'rovcnLy, att. [of thorough; ppuhlicg, Sax. door, Du. doer, 
L. Ger. durch, II. Ger. thurn, Teut.] after a thorough manner, fully, 
completely, 

Tro'roucn-Fart, . [of rhorough and fare ; dyod-pape, Sax.] a 
paſſige thro" a place from ouc ttreet or place to another, a paſſage with- 
out any ſtop or let. | 

THo'R0UGH-LIGHTED, 2. [of thorough and /ight ; in architecture] 


a term uſed of rooms, which are faid to be fo, when they have windows 


at both ends. 
Tno'noucu-srtren, av. [of thorough and ſlitch ; pnuzh-xice, 


Sax.] fully, completely : a low word; as, to go thorough-fritch, 1. e. 


to purſue a matte: entirely to the end. 
HO'ROUGH-WaAX, . an herb good in ruptures. » | 
1 (ia wafic] that which goes quite thro' the compo- 
on. | 

Tro'roven-Pactao, a4. [of thorough and pace] perſect in what is un- 
dertaken, complete, thoruchfped : generally in a bad ſenſe. 
| Tro'rouch-sPED, <4. [of :h:rcugh and ped] finithed in principles, 
thorough-paced, complete. | 

Tao'roucGi-To:.1, a duty paid in ancient times to the earls of Rich- 

Trore, Trxroe, Tua, Tree, Trop, are all from the Saxon 
þonp, which ſignifies a village. Gi Camden. | 

Tnosk, pronoun [pir, Sax.] the plural of Vat; relating to perſons or 
things in the antecedent member of a ſentence. The fibres of this mul- 
cle act as thoſe (nameiy the fibres) of others. Cheyre. 

Tuou, fab. [yu, Sax. du, Dan. Du. and Ger. tz. Fr. Sp. Port. and 
Lat. thu, Teut. In the oblique caſes ſingular thee, pe, Saxon; in the 
plural ye, ze, Sax. In the obiique caſes plur. zou, eop, dax. ] 1. A pro- 
noun of the ſecond per/cn. 2. It is uſed only in very familiar or very 
ſolemn language. When we ſpeak to equals or ſuperiors, we ſay yzu; 
but in ſolemn language, and in addrefles of worſhip, we ſay hon. 

To Trou a Perſon, verb af. to treat with familiarity. -— ns cog 

perſon ſingular, as the quakers do. 

Tnouon, cf, ſthaugh, Goth. peah, Sax.] 1. Although, not- 
withitanding that. 2. % make as 'Tuoucn ; to ſeign, as if, like as if. 
3. Itis uſed in the end of a fertence in familiar language; however, 
yet. 4. Now commonly contracted to tho”. | | 

Troucur, fret. and part. pa [of think; chahr, Sax. dachtt, Ger. ] 
See To Tuixx. 

Tnouenr, /ub/. [from the preterite of think ; chahr, Sax.) 1. The 


act of thinking, the operation of the mind. 2 Idea, image formed in 


the mind. 3. Judgment, opinion. 4. Sentiment, fancy, imagery. 5 
Reflection. particular conſideration. 

Uſing thoſe /ougts which ſhould indeed have dy d 

With them they think on. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Preconceived notion, conception. 7. Meditation, ſerious eonſidera- 
tion. 8. Solicitude, concern, care; as, to take thought. 9. Purpoſe, 
aim. The thoughts I think towards you, are tbeughts of peace. Fere- 
b. 10. Silent coatemplation. 

All will come to nonght, Ez | 

When ſuch ill deiliag mult be ſcen in thought. Shakeſpeare. 
11. Expectation. Stands on the hourly rhought. Shakeſpeare. 12, A 
{mall degree, a ſmall quantiiy. A hor ght longer. Sidney. 

Tr'oucyrruL, 2%. (of thmght and full; chahxpul, Sax. ] full of 


thought, meditation or reflection, contemplative. 2. Artentive, care- 


ful ; with of before the object. 3. Promoting meditation, favourable to 
muling. Your thoughtful waiks. Pope. Anxious, ſolicitous. 
Tr0'UGuTFULLY, adv. [of thoughtful] after a thoughtful manner, 
with conſideration, with ſolicitude. 
'Tnov'curruLxEss [o: thorghtful) 1. Deep conſideration. 2. Anxic- 


rt, ſolicitude. 


Tuo ccurtkss, adj. (of eng,] 1. Airy, gay, diſſipated. 2, Neg- 


THR 


. * N a - . . * 7 
ligent, cateleſ.; with 4 before the object. 2. Stupid, Gl. 
l as monarch at. Daa, 

norris r, a. 101 thor s%otefe} Ater a careleti mit 


— . 
of — a 
FE «p80. 


: a , Lf «or, Vi. 
thinkiogly, itupid y. 

Tnov GuTLENESs [of engt; wait of thought. a ene e. 
thought. 

Tuou'anrsickx, ag. {of tharght and ,,, uncify with rel ect. on 

. 6 - 4 - 

$bak 'ſpeare. 

Trovgurs, %% the feats of rowers in 2 bon, thwarts. 

HOU SAND, adj. or / . [=1upen>, Sac, tulenbe, Dan. tuſcnd. So. 
duſent, I. Ger. taucend, iI. Ger, thu unt, Leut. of thiudin. ta, 7. „, 
and hund, I eut. hundrid] 1. Wig neaber Gi ten handieds 2. 179 
verbi ally a great number. 

Hor. at. [of theuſard; of vin, ten, ind rend, Sax. han- 
dred] the hundredth ten times told, the ordini ofa ond, 
Tuowrs. . [prob. of $a, Gr.) wor n pt 


* * . my 

. - ” —IELEYL * 

F. IN dne Lun nel! 
* 


a boat, t hro which the rowers put their ours wien they row, 


Tara"Ckscar [with chemiils] the meta! hich is 3% n the mine. 
Tusalt, fab/!. Ichnel, S.x. I 1. A fave, „ne mm the powrr of an- 
r. 2. Bondage, ſtate of lvery or container | 

To Tarail, were a7. 
the power of another. | 

Tusa“Lhou {thnol-wom, Sax. traafde:n. Su.} a kate of Londage 
or ſervitude. | | 

Tur a"eeLE, Aa. the thropple, the wind pipe of a bole or other 
animal. They {till retain it in the Sconiih, dlategt. 

Tar a'rsroN, a market-town of Notthamptonihire, Go mile, from 
London. 

To Tur asu, verb act. [thappcan, Six. derben, Do.“ 1. % boat 
corn, to clear it from the raw and chat 1 his is written 1 tl, 
thrajh or threſh ; but thraſb is agrecable to ety:malogy. 2. 1 beat, 1 
drub. Shakeſprare. 7 

To Tusasu, verb neut. to labour, to dru ge. 

Tusa sua, ul [of rab] one who thrathes corn. 

Tus asuν,,d -E Took, %%. an area or ftlcor Gn MI n c 
beaten. . | 

Tur aso'x1cat., agj. [of Fru, a noted brapgaduchic ir ! 
commedres] boaſt 'ng, vain glo-i us, oftentatigu, 

Tus avt of Corn [of dteſa, Brit. tu ent, ur, or ch. . 2ats 
Sax. a bundle] 1. Twenty four enves of corn, or i 
ſheaves to the ſhock. 2. A lid, 2a drove; tur bf ute. 

Tus kao [thnead, Sax. dragt, Dan. tracdh, Su. drr. 

Ger. ] 1. A {mall line, twiſt, or tine for ing, ma 1 
worſted. Oc. 2. Any thing continud iu a courie, un 
Thread of diſcourſe. Bu nr. 

Tryrta'b-Bart, 2%. [of {bread and bare] 1. Depiived © 1 
worn fo that the threads aper. 2. Worn out, dd. 
quotations, 8% %. 

To Tur ab, or To Fuat bois. 2 4 . from the i. N 
put thread in the eye of a nec e. 


1. . 70 


[from the ſubit.] to cnflave, ta bring into 


Fe pats thro', du passe 
= 


general. They would not #/ rr . oe Mays, Shak rare. 1 Gs 
not ſeem to be nuch uſed but in compel tun on, | 
To Taxtar, or To nr as # i eb 1 Febneapan, 54 fg 


argue much, or contend, 2 {7 ie ei. A count: y wore 

Tua zar, i. [iron the vob) menue, denunciation of 111. Cn 
monly u ed only in the piers! | 

To Tung ar, or To Luske. v ad. ſrhneatian, Su. rent 
is ſeldom uſed but in phetr ,] 1. lo menace, to denource evil. 2. 19 
terrify, or attempt to terrify by denouncing evil. 3. To mn 
action. Rowling from afor they 1-e the lunre. Dye. 

Tuska“ reExxR, . { of hreal e] one that threatens. 

TrREA'TENINGLY, ado. of „ruten, 
Shateſpeare. 

Turra"TFUL, adj}. [of rent and fai] full of threats. 

Trizcs, of. [tric, Kit. and Erfe, tif +, or Thu, Sa. tre, Dar: 
tree, Su. derz, Du. drey, Ger. ret, Lat. and Sp. is, Fr. een It. res, 
Gr.] 1. Two and one, 3. Proverbiallx à Lai! num er. Ihen evi er- 
inch'd fool. 5 bakeſpecr?. | 

Tu» ek - rol u, ac. {thnoopeald, Six. ttefadil, Su. DrLA, wer. 
thrice repeated, con ſiſting of three. 

Tust z-LEGcED Str ff, an infirement compoſed cf wooden legs, 
made with joints to ut altogether, and to tle 07 11 1 wcdle, tor. 
the more convenient ca ti ge, o, the ty of wi n. 2 41.456 focket 
are commonly fixed, to ſuppor: aud ad jd. che imitraments io urxeg ing, 
altronomy, S. | | | | 

Tunkk PESCE, ſob. [of rfrce and peace] a faint ive: cn, valued 
at thrice a penny. : Xx 

Tuskgkz-TEN RV, 2. {tric lei, Nat.) mew ory cfm, 

Tuskk-rirx E, . [of three and ge] an dd na 107 good vere! 
Shakeſpeare. | 

THREE-PILED, 2% [from the ſubſt 1. So: with a thick pile. 1.4. 
art good velvet, thou'rt a He- pild piccn, i eres. 2. In ani}. 
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m a Wreatontna miner. 


place it ſce. u to mean pited one on an thet, ee pie hype: 
Shale eure. | 

Tir Ee-scone, eb. ſof three and on) thiice twenty, ty. 

Tiirtxv'Dia [Sπα . , Gr. ode of Litiet in] a MOUru 0. 
ral ſong. 

Turt'cooy ſthe fame with KY ] a fong of Tamentaticr 

To Tur L511 [xhrepean, Sax. 37-8, Su. dotſttzen, Dr. 2:4! - 
dreſthen. Ii. Ger. treſchen, 'Teut. } to vet rhe grain of £2: 
ear; allo to beat or bang. | 

Tuass' ura, feht. Ipnærene, Sax. Properly 14> 4% en ; h fes! 
1. One who beats corn out of the car with a Hall. 2 ety 4 
broad and thick tail, with which he bent the head o. 

Tuss's no-, /«bf. [preppold, Sax. ] tie gone 4 
wav, entrance, gate, door. 

Tus kw, preterite of rv. Seu To Tino 


Tus ick, adn. {from three; ba, 97 / Fr, rec ar} i 
Three times. 2. A word of an. ping tn LF ee ee , Sate 
ſgeare. 


To Turn, verb af. [this is corrintld e fret alk 
to flicc thro? a narrow patlage 2: 

Tuner, bf. fof ive] 1 Port, Lain. ite tte, 
colpering. 3. Farcimony, good b.. „. 
3 Rir r. Se. 


3 


T II R 
IS diga! perion. : 
ingly, ſtugal. 
PACCUROTUOU 20 Hel 
2e. EXTAY agent. 


d. Tunier. 4 21 
Tant tit. 29 007 l 
Tun rie | | 

1 - 

Furt'eri is, 4 


-% | 
au g+s  * 
* 
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OTTHES D ; ix, Sax . Sparing, parcimonious, not laviſh. 
2 Well hu, need. Ihe ries hire Las d. SFaagfpeare. 

Tutu, 42 CH or boring tog. 

To lun b 02), [hi lian, Sax, Britten, 22. and Ger. dtilla, Su.] 
to drill, tr boy 5 prevce, to penttrate. : 

To Funn, +56 neat. 1. To have the quality of piercing. In this 
ferfe i i co ny ufd. 2. To pierce vt wound the ear with a ſharp 
found. 14g firicks, Spenicr, 3. To tec! a ſharp tingling ſenia- 
tian. 16 7 rel ard ſhike. $18 fprare. 4. 10 run, a> the blood 
de in the Pere or veins, to paſs with a tingling {cnlation. A taint, 
id toon 21 te my veins. Save. 


[101 454, an ancient piece of coin, in value three ſhillings. | 

T6 erLEs, J. the Fame in 0x-team as Cari-ladders we in horic- 
teams. | 
{rRIPS, A. a litue worm that breeds in timber. 

Turin, or Tar TrixG, . {priþing, Sax.} the third part 
ct a county er ſhire. containing three or more hundreds or wapentakes, 
ſucn as are the diviſious called /aths in Kent, res in Suhex, and π . 
in Yorkſhire. | 

Tux, a court held within the forcmentioned circuit, the ſame 
dur Count-leet. ; | ee” 

TirIr1%s Ree (pnipinz xepepa, Sax.) the governor of a thrith- 
irg. before whom all cauies uſed to be brought, that could not be deter- 
waned in the wapentakes or hundreds. : 

To Taster, verb nent. pret. trove, and ſometimes, leſs properly, 
rbrived (which Pope uſes) part. Hi. There is found no ſatisfactory 
etymology of this word: in the Northern dialect they uſe rod, to 
make grow: perhaps trove was the original word, from thraa, I!and. 
to encrcaſe, 2. 4. drive on, i. e. ſucceed im affairs or rather of thuyan, 
Teut. which is uſed in the fame lenſe] to grow or increzle in ſubſtance, 
to profper in the world. 

Tusti'vr n. Ste Fo Trervr. | 

Tiro', a prepoltion in our language, of much the ſame import 


with d in Greek ; and per in Latin. It fecms to be a contratuon of 


trough. | | 
Thr? Paris“ 1i-1d the forceful weapon went. Pope. 
Sce Thou. . 

Taroar, H. rote, prora, Sax.] 1. The fore · part of the neck, 
the paſſages of nut iment and reſpuation. 2. The main road of a 
place. Inveped in the very 2/7547 of ſulphurous war. Dryden. 3. To 
cat the Throat ; tu murder, to kill by violence. | 
F TaroaT-e1vt, . (of it and pipe] the wind-pipe, or wea- 
on. 
THROAT-worT, an herb good againſt ulcers in the the throat and 
mouth. | | 

To Taros, wb nent. [from Segugs, Gr. Minſhew and Junius; 
formed in imitation, Skinner; perhaps contracted from throw ap. Fohn- 
fon] 1. To heave, to beat, to riſe, as the breaſt, with ſorrow or diſtreſs, 
to pant, as the heart does. 2. Lo beat, to palpitate in general. A 
throbbing of the art rial blood. / 7/emen. 

Tuscs, /. (from the verb] heave, beat, ſtroke of palpita- 

tion. 
Tuo. . {from pnopran, Sax. to ſuffer] 1. The pain of travail, 
the anguiih of bringing children. It is likewiſe written #&row., 2. Any 
extreme agony ; the final and mortal ftruggle. Their pangs of love, 
with other incident throes. . : 8 

To Tusor, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to put in anguiſh or y. 

Trnro'MBosts 22 Gr. ] a diſeaſe in the breaſt, — 
grous to curds, or turns gruinous, 9. 4. a clotting or curdling. 

Tux unos [9:oufc;, Gr.] a lump, clot, or cluſter of any thing, as 
of congeal-4 blood, curdled milk, c. | 

Ingo nos [with ſurgeons] a ſmall ſwelling which ariſes after blood- 
letting, when the orifice is either made too fmall, or larger than the ca- 
paciouineis of the veſſels will admit. 5 

Tuxoxk [troxe, Fr. trono, It. Sp. and Port. of thronas, Lat. Sgases, Gr.] 
A chair of ſtate, of ſome rich matter, raiſed two or three — from 
inc ground, richly adorned and covered with a canopy, for kings and 
princes to tit on at times of public ceremonies. 2. Ihe ſeat of a biſhop 
— J. * e I, 

To 'Turone, cerb act. [from the ſublt.] to enthrone, to ſet on a 
al ſcat. High- ron d. Miltæn. | 
zz0xt5 [in theology] the third rank of angels in the celeſtial hierar- 
chv. But fee (//. c. 1. v. 16, and c. 2. v. 18. e 

dong Iphang, from þpingan, Sax. to preſs trarng, Su. dreng, 
or gcbreng, Du. gedrang, Ger.] a crowd or preſs of peop | 


le. 

To Tz0xG, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to crowd, to preſs cloſe to- 
gether, to come in tumultuous numbers. 

To ie, verb act. to oppreſs with crowds, to incommode with 
tumultudus numbers. | 

To 1 iive'pyi.e, verb. act. [a corruption of throttle, from thraat] to 
_ throttle or itrangle, by ſqueezing the wind-pipe. A country word, par- 
ticularly in Scotland. | 
Tus {hnopee}, Sax. ] a bird, called alſo a thruſh. 

Trro'T11:, «bf. [from throat} the wind- pipe. | 

To TizoTrL+, verb ad. {of pnox or — Sax. ] to Choke or 
ſtop the breath, to kill by holding or preſſing the throat. 

Tnro'TTLING, port. act. [of throttle] choaking. 

'F'HROVE, pret. of thrige. Sce To Turvez. 

'FuROUGH, pre. {p7p.uk, Sax. door, Du. durch, 
:0UGH] 1. From end to end of. 2. Noting paſſage. 3. By tranſmiſ- 
ton. 4. By means of. [ode Tuso'.] Above all, that ſenſe of the 
v ord through [or by] ſhould not be overlock'd, which relates to mediate 
ee; as * Gop created all things Hug [or by] Jeſus Chrift;” in 
v. ich {uation the word cz, in Greet, and c&ro' [or by] in our lan- 
£u:.e, expreſs a ſubordinate Character, or the medium * channel thro' 
vich Gop exerts his power. See 'Thro', Br, Or, From, Firft 
Cv, and CERINTHIANS, compared; and under the laſt word read, 
+ Ard p. 330 and 394, Hecalls, &c. , 

['1K9UCH, av. 1. From one end or fide to the other; as, through 

ard ebe. 2. To the end of any thing; as, parte through. 


Ger. See Tuo- 


Virus GuLY, ade, [of rhrough; phulte, Sax. It is commonly writ. 


ming of a gui 


E 


ten !heroug . 75 ching from zZorcugh) 1. Con pletely, u alle, en 
tuiciy. 2. V\ichout 1 ; 
Ius over, prep. [of through and cut; tuu ute, Sax.) thurcc 
the u hole, quite hu: | e T ny gk 
TaeGTGHOUT, ady. [of through ard cur} every where, in cvcry 
part. ; 
FHROU'GH-PACED, adj. [of through and pace] complete, porfee. 
Tauro'w-prED, adj. [of — ad 3 0 — yy leg; 
completely educated or taught. PS e By 
FA. HROU"GH-LIGHTED, adj. (of through and 7ghtr] lighted on be: 
148. 
T:inou'cawax, a plant. - 
To I'z0w, verb act. pret. threw, part. paſſ. len [ppapan, Saz 
1. To cail or ding, to ſend to any diftaut place by a projectile "ih 
2. To tols, to put with any violence or tumult. It alas con pr 
the idea of halle, force, or negligence. 3. To lay ca:elcily er in hat 
ich the reciprocal pronoun. 4. To venture at dice. 5. To cat "4 
trip off. 6. To emit in any manner. 7. To ſpread in hae. 8. 'T > 
orerturn in wrei.ing. 9. To drive, to ſend by force. 10. To make 
to act at a diſtance. 5 brow out our eyes tor brave Othello. Shakefperre. 
11. Lo repoſc. Joe yourſelf upon God. Tay'or. 12. To change 
by any kind of violence. An unſuſpected ſucceſs hre, us out of our. 
icives. een. 13. To turn [rorrare, Lat. inſwwerth] 14. To throw 
a thing in enc's di; to reflect upon one for any thing; a low phraſe. 
15. Lo work ſiik-twiſt, Sc. as throwſters do. 16. 75 Throw auer: 
io loſe, to ſpend in vain. 17. To Throw auay; to reject. 18. To Throw 
57; to reject, to lay aſide, as of no ule. 19. To Throw daun; to fub. 
vert, to overturn. 29. To Throw of; to expel. 21. To Threw eff; to 
rejcct, to renounce ; as, to throw off an acquaintance. 22. To Jbron, 
cut ; to exert, to bring forth into act. 23. To Throw out; to diſlanct 
to leave behind. 24. 7s Throw out ; to eject, to expe). 25. J Tt u 
cut; to rejeR, to exclude. The bill was ebrown out. 26 7; Throw up ; 
to relgn; ſometimes angrily. 27. To Throw up 3 to emit, w eject, to 
ring up. | | 
To Tarow, werb neut. 1. To perform the act of flingi or in 
2. To caſt dice. 3. 7o Throw about; to caſt about, 5 — 
lor better wind about to throw. Spen/er. ” 
Taxow, fbf. (from the verb] 1. The act of caſting or throwing. 
A caſt of dice, the manner in wich the vice fall when they are cat. 
The ſpace to which an) . thrown. About a ſtone's #4024, 
£Lddifon. 4. Stroke, blow. Ne ſhield defend the thunder of his Hrαν. 
Spenſer. 5. Effort, violent ſally. The Throws and ſwellings of a Ro- 
man foul. Addiſon. 6. The Agony of child birch : in this ſenſe it i: 
written re See Truro. 
Txzown. See To Tusow. | 
Turo'wer, ah. [of throw] one that throws, 
3 of pnapan, Sax. ] one that wills ſilk, thread, Sc. 
LX. 
The Silk Taro'wers were incorporated April 23, in the 5th year of 
the reign of king Charles I. Their arms ate a thiowing-mill 
and three bales of ſilk. : 1 — | 
Go Tapow 22 after the harcher. 5 
That is, when we have ſpent or loſt the greateſt of what w | 
” WT =_ ſet Ii — mo . 
nnows of amen [of „Sax. to ſuffer] the pains of child. 
i A4 Tuaos and — 1 2 
Tua un, /abft. [thraum, Iſland. the end of any thing, æxnumæn, Sax.] 
I. | ood weavers warps. 2. Any courſe yarn. Her {rum bat. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 
To Tuaun, verb next. 1. To grate, to play coarſely. The re- 
itar. Dryden. 2. In vulgar language, to beat. 


Ww3 ta 


Tuausn [pnire, Sax.] 1. A fmali ſinging bird, a throfile, =. 
[From thru: as we ſay a puſs, a breaking out. Y. However 
thruſh may be derived, puſs ſeems to be a contraction or corruption uf 
;uftule) a diſtemper children are liable to in the mouth. By this name 
are called ſmall round, ſuperficial ulcerations. which appear firſt in the 
mouth. But as they proceed from the obſtruction of the emiſſaries of the 
ſaliva, by the lentor and viſcoſity of the humour, they may affect every 
of the alimentary duct, the thick guts. They are jult the 
in the inward parts as ſcabs in the ſkin, and fall off from the infice 
of the bowels like a cruſt. The nearer they approach to a white colcur 
the leſs dangerous. Arbuthnot. 
Tuausx, or Tuxisx, a borough town of the North riding of Yori- 
ſire, 199 miles from London; it iends two members to parliament. 
Tuausr, ſubf. [from the verb} 1. Hoſlile attack with any pointed 
weapon. 2. Aſſault, attack in general. There is one tra at your 
Pure mechaniſm. More. ; | 
To Tnausr, verb a?. Tukusr. pret. and 2 Fall. prob. of tru- 
ſto, Lat. or perhaps of pnarvan. Sax. to wreſt] 1. Io puih any thing 
into matter, or between cloſe bodies; with zz. 2. To puth, to remove 
with violence, to drive. It is uſed of perſons or things; generally having 
out. 3. To ſtab; with chrovgh. 4. To compreis. He thruft the 
Reece together. Judges. 5. Io urge, to impel; with en. 6. To ob- 
trude, to intrude ; with into. 
To Tuausr, verb neut. 1. To make a hoſtile puth, to attack with 
a pointed weapon. 2. To ſqueeze in, to put one's ſelf into any place 
by violence. And thruft between my father and the God. Dh. 5. 
To intrude. 4. To puſh forwards, to come violently, to throng, to 


S. 
3 ſallſt. [of thru] one that thrufs. 
Tnau'srTLE, . {of bra] thruſh, throſtle. See Tuacs:- Lx. 
Tusva'LLIs [Scvanug, Gr.] the herb called roſe-campion. 
To Taxrr'FalLuw, erb next. [of ihrice and fallow] to give the 
third plowing in ſuinmer. Taffer. | —— 
Tuax'on [See, Gr.] the herb furious or taging ſolanum, or nigat- 
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TuvLe, accounted by the ancient ports, as Virgil. Cc, to be 
fartheſt iſland or part of the worid ; fowe take it to be Iceland, ling 
beyond the Orknies, and belonging to Norwav. Canbdcn will have 2! 
to be Schetland, fill by ſeamen called Ii, cual. 

Tuuus, ſab. (puma, Sax. turams, Su. darm, Do. Timm, L C 
daum, H. Ger. ] the ftronpett, firſt, and fhorteft of the H Gf 

Tuv'us- Ax b, ſubſe. ot thumb and band} 4 [wi Ui 4 niateriale 
made thick as a man's thumb. / 

To Tuums, verb newt. to handle awxwarc'y. 
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Tuvuutu [2720N, Heb. perſections] a part of the ornaments of 
Aaron, the Jewiſh high prieſt. See Unix. 

Tuv'mBsTAL, . (of thund and fall} a thimble. 

Tuvur, fabft. [thombo, It.] a hard, heavy, dull, dead blow with 
ſomething blunt 

To Tuuur. verb ad. to beat or ſtrike with dull, heavy blow:. 

To Tuvur, verb next. to fall or ſlrike with a dull, heavy blow. 

Tuuv'urga, ſub. [ of thamp] the perſon or thing that thumps. 

Trvr!'BULUM, or Turi'BuLUM, Lat. a cenſer or pot to burn in- 

To Tav'rpir, verb af. [Junpan or Jundpan, Sax. torne, Dan. 
donderen, Du. donnern, Ger. tenare, Lat.] 1. To make thunder. 2. 
To make a loudrolling or terrible noiſc. 

To Tuv'xprt, verb next. 1. To emit with noiſe and terror. 2. To 
publiſh any denunciation or threat ; with o/. 

Tnv'xvers [Punder, ꝓunon, or ꝓunne, Sax. Dundee, Du. Donner, 
Ger.] 1. A noiſe in the loweſt region of the air, excited by a ſudden kiu- 
dling of ſulphurous exhalations ; a rauling noiſe which ſcems as ut it 
—4 through arches. Thunder is a moſt bright flune riting on a ſud- 

„ moving with great violence and with a very rapid veloſity thro” 
the air, according to any determination upwards, horizontally, obliquely, 
downwards, in à right line, or in feveral rig lines, as it were in (er- 

tine tracts joined at various angles, and commonly ending with a 
Bud noiſe or rutling. Maſchenbrocck. 2. In popular and poetic lan- 
thunder ts commonly the noiſe, and lightning the flaſh ; tho” 
is ſome::mes taken for both. 3. Any loud noiſe or tumultuous 


under 

Tav'xDERBELT, Aab. [of Sundenbole, Sax. bolt, as it ſignifies an ar- 
row] 1. Lightning, the arrows of heaven. When any thing is broken 
or ſhattered by vghtning, acting with extraordinary violence, it is called 
a thunder-bolt, 7ad people imagine it to be a hard body, and even a 
ſtone; but the ;earned rather attribute it to the ſubtilty, force, and pe- 
netrativeneſs of the ſulphureous matter. 2. Fulmination, cnunciatioa, 

N 
HU"NDERCLAP /ubſt. [ of thunder and clap] e of thunder. 

Tuu'xDErER, Sabft. [of thunder] the power that thunders. 

Tuv'sxDERINC, zart. [of thunder] ing a loud noiſe : alſu great; 
in low language. 


THUNDERING BARRELS, are ſuch as are filled with bombs, grenades, 


and other firewo'ks, to be rolled down a breach. | 
Trv'xDEROUS . [of thunder] producing thunder. Milton. 
Tarv"xDERINGLY, adv. [of thunder} after the manner of thunder, very 
ms, ſubſt. a rain accompanied with thunder. 
Trv'nvDerSTONE, uh [of thunder and fore) a fone fabulouſly ſup- 
poſed to be emitted by thunder; thunderbolt. 
To Tuv'xpers"riKE, verb act. [of thunder and ffrite] to blaſt or 


burt wich lightning 


Tuuvnrreaous, 4. [hurifer, Lat.] bearing frankincenſe. 
Tus tous, ad. | tharileges, Lat.] ing frankincenſe. 
Tuuv'xsbar, ſoft. F 


Ther, an idol of tle 


ancient Saxons and ['cutones, which is ſuppoſed to 


be the ſame as Jupier with the Romans. 7 her was the ſon of Odin; yet, 


in ſome of the noruern parts they worſhipped the ſupreme deity under 
his name, attributizg the power over all things, even the inferior deitics, 
to him. Scilling flit. 


Tuus, adj. [wmur, Sax. dus, Du.] 1. After this manner, in this 
wiſe. 2. To ths to this quantity. Commonly added to far or 


Tuvs-Far, o Tuvs-Much, adv. hitherto, to this degree, to this 


quantity. £ 
Tuwanr, ag. [of thpyn, Sax. dwars, Du. tuert, Dan.] 1. Croſs to 
ing elſe, tranſverſe. 2. Perverſe, miſchievous, inconvenicot. 
Tuwanr, ff! Ia ſea term] the boards or benches laid acroſs boats 
and gallies, upen which the rowers fit. | | 
To Tuwan r. verb act. [of tuert, Dan. acroſs] 1. To crois, to lic or 
come croſs any taing. 2. To croſs, oppoſe, contravene or 6ppoſ:. 
Tuwa'RrTerr, adv. [of thwarting] oppoſitely, with oppoſition. 


| a heavy, hard ſtroke or blow. | 

To Tuwac:, verb af. [thaccian, Sax.] to ſtrike with ſomething 
blunt and heav, to belabour, to bang. Oe 

To 'Tuwar's, verb next. to be pr having with before the thing 


3 Puwick-THvack, words invented to expreſs the noiſe made by 
| (macking a whiz; taken from the ſound. 2 


— pron. [ Ain, Sax. ] of thee, relating or belonging to taee. See 
HINE. | 
Tax'a {9va, Jr.] a kind of wild -tree, whoſe wood is very 
ſweet and laſting, a life-tree. * 
Tuv'ixE-woo, ſabft. a precious wood. 
Tur'unn A, Lt. {with botaniſts] the herb ſavoury. : 
Tarut, /ubſt. " thymus, Lat. Jupcc, Gr.] an herb. See Tur. 
Turur'Lia, Lt. [with botaniſts] the herb ſpurge-flax. | 
Trirmia'Ma, Lt. [Yopiaps, Gr.] incenſe, perfume. 
Tu rute Vein, branch of the ſubclavian vein. 
Tuv'uiox, or "4y "Miu, Lat. a kind of wart, ragged at the top 


flowers. 
Turnus [Hepluc, Gr.] wine made of thyme. 
Tu v'uus, Lat. with anatomiſts] a r glandule or kernel 
in the throat, ſticking to the u part of the mediaſlinum, and lying 
between the diviſion: of the ſubclavian veins and arteries. It is whitiſh, 
ſoft and ſpungy, an larger id children than in women and men. 
THyROaRYTA&XO'ps, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a — of muſ- 
cles which fom the cartilage, called ſcutiformis, extend 
themſelves forward tcthe ſides of the arytenoides, the fourth and fifth 
part of the larynx, ſeving to contract and cloſe the opening of the la- 
ynx. 
1 Tur solo Glaxiule, Lat. [with anatomiſts] are two glandul-s 
of a viſcous ſolid fubſtace, wonderfully adorned with veſſels of all forts, 
and hard membranes, 4moft to the bigneſs and ſhape of an hen's egg, 
ſituated at the lower pæt of the larynx, at the ſides of the cartilages, 
called ſcutiformes. The uſe of theſe ſeems to be to ſeparate a liquor for 
the lybrication of the lar / ax, by which means the voice is render d rw, 


Thorſgvay, Nan, Dhunbpayvdzyx, Sax. Don- 
„Ger.] the fifth day of the week, fo called of 


Tuwacx [rom the verb; probably of the found made by a whio, 
3 live | 2 


like a thyme-leaf, 1, as others will have it, of the colour of thyme- 


11 


im, and (woet; and they alio contribute to the oαnααn, Ut the 
neck, by their filing up the eaipty ſpaces about the laryix, 

Tayrorots, Lat. [eres g, of — a door, and #%%, Gr. tor:u, 
wich anotom: fle] is a cartilage of the larynx, calicd fcuutcrays ; allo 
tome call by this name the hole of the 95 pubis. 

— Tavy'sxsvs, Lat. {with botanifls} an upright and tapering ſtalk ot 
em of any herb; alto the {pica, which is an car or blade ot corn. 

Turss'ur, pron. vp. 1 Its commonly uted in the oblique cales, 0 
following the verbo. 2. Ia poctical or tolemn language it is fometimes 
uſed in the nominative. I hetc cod, can on 2 beſtow. Dry- 
den. 

Ti'ax. See Tia RA. 

A bier wreath'd with every flow'r that blau s, 
Ot loveliet tints around her temples glows. Tul. , Cebet. 

Tias, ot tata [iare, Fr. tara, It. Sp. and Lat.] a drels for the 
head, a diaden.. It was a high ſharp- pointed cap, anciently worn by 
loveicrge prizces, ard thoſe ol the blood royal among the Peri.zns ; allo 
the Pope's tfiple crown. x 

Tru, Lat. {wth anatomits} che bone between the knee and tue 
ankle; called alto focile magus. 

Tings Ati, Lat. {in anatomy] a muſcle of the tarſus, fituated 
at the back part ot the tibia, ariſing from the lower part uf the upper a- 
pendage of that bone, and inſerted into the infide of the os cunciforme 
majus; its office js to pull the foot upwards and dire&ly forwards. | 

Tiptai rs Peſticus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the for, f tuated 
at the back part of the tibia, taking its riſe from the upper and back 
parts of the hbula, as alſo from the ligament contained between the ſaid 
bone and the tibia, and is inſerted into the os naviculace internally and 
ſideways ; it draus the foot upwards and inward:. | 

To Tick, verb act. for ExTice ; to allure, to draw. Herbcrs. 

Tick, uh. 1. This word ſeems a contraction of i. Ar, a tal'y on 
which debts are marked. 2. {Tcke, Du. 2igue, Fr.] an inſect, the 
louſe of dogs or ſheep. See Tyxe. 3. [Contracted from tick. ns | the 


| caſe which holds the feathers of a bed. 


To Tick, or Ie go or Tic, verb nent. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To run 
on ſcore ; that is, to take up goods on truſt or credit. 2. Lo uu, to 
icore. Council w'on't tics. Arbuthree. | | 

The Vicks (in horics] a habit that they take of preſſing their e 
2 the manger, or all along the halter or collar, as if they would 

afe it. | 

TrcxtT, . [etiguette, O. L. Fr:] 1. A token of any right or 
debt, upon thc delivery of which, admiſſion is granted, or a clam ac 
knowledged ; as ina lottery. 2. A note for the payment of a lem 
wages; alto for going to a feaſt, a funcral, a play, Oc. | 

o Tiger, verb act. [et uctter, O. L. Fr.] to put a ticket upon. 
any thing. 

T1'cx1xG, a fort of ſtrong linnen for bedding. Sce Tick. 

To TickLE, were act. [of tinclan or ereelan, Sax. as Skinner con- 
jectures; kuteln, Du. and L. Ger. kitzel, H. Ger. zirillo, Lat.] 1. I's 
cauſe to laugh, Sc. by titillation, to affect with a prurient ſenſation l/ 
flight touches. 2. To pleaſe by ſlight gratifications. The tickling ot 
his palate with a glaſs of wine. Locke. | 

To Tickit, verb newt. to feel titillation. | 

TicxLE, adj. tottering, unfixed, unſtable, eaſily overthrown. Sen 
and Shakeſpeore. . | 

Ti'ckLER, usul. [of ticks] 1. One whotickles. 2. By way of i oh 


that which cauſes trouble or pain. A low word. 


Ti'crLisn, adj. [of tile] 1. Apt to be affected with titillation, 
ſenſible to titillation. 2. Tottering, unſixed, ur certain. 3. Ditiicu!:, 
nice. Ticklifh times. Swift. | 

TickL15H4 [with horſemen] a horſe is ſaid to be tickliſh, that is, tho 
tender upon the ſpur, and too ſenſible, that does not freely fly the tpur, 
but in ſome meaſure reſiſts them, throwing himſelf up, when they come 
near and prick his kin. 

Ti'cxLiSELY, adv. [from tick/;)] with nicety, with difficulty. | 

Trckrisuxkss [of rickl;] 1. The ſtate of being tickliſh, aptue!; to 
be tickled. 2. Hazardouſneſs. | 

TrcxTack [trictrac, Fr. and It.] a game at tables. 

Tv, adj. [(xidden, Sax.] tender, ſoſt, nice, delicate; as, a fi- bit. 

To Trovit, or To T'r'nobik, verb act. [irom ] to uſe tenderly, 
to indulge, to fondle, to make much of. | | 

Tive, uh. [teid, Dan. tydb, Su. tyde, Du. and L. Ger. vid, vyd, 
Sax.] 1. The flux and reflux of the ſea. That motion of the water cal- 
led tides, is a riſing and falling of the ſea: The cauſe of this is the at- 
traction of the moon, whereby the part of the water in the great | 
which is neareſt the moon, being moſt ſtrongly attraQted, is raiſed higher 
than the reſt: and the part oppoſite to it, being leaſt attracted, is alſo 
higher than the reſt : And theſe two oppoſite rites of the ſurface of the 
water in the great ocean, following the motion of the moon froin 
Eaſt to Weſt, and ſtriking againſt the large coafts of the continents, 
from thence rebounds back again, and ſo makes floods and ebbs in 
in narrow teas and rivers. Locke. 2, The being be agitated with the tide. 
The tidirg Humber. 7. Philips. 3. Time, ſeaſon, as Whitſun- i. 
evening - ide. 4. Flood, great concourſe. In the tides of people once 
up. Zaccr. 5g. Stream, courſe in general. The tide of times. SJ. 

care. | 
- To Tier, vers ad. {from the ſubſt.] to drive with the ſtrexw. /:- 
dea back. Dryden. 

To Tipe, verb neut. to pour x flood. 

Ha 'Trive and Half: quarter | a tea phraſe] is when it flows nean 
tide and half tide, 2. e. five points. 

T: vecaTe, /x/ft. [of tide and gate] a gate through wich the tle 
paſſes into a baſon. 

Troksuax, f:bft. [of tide and man] a tide-waiter, 2 cultom-houſe 
officer, who watches on board of ſhips, till the cuſtom of the goods be 
paid, and the ſhip unloaded. 

Ti'vewaiTER, ſubſe. [of tide and avarr] an officer of the cuſioms who 
watches the landing of goods at the cuſtom houſe. 

Ti'viiy, adv. fof tedy, g. d. tight!;] neatly, readily, not flattern!y, 
not aukwardly. | : 

Ti'oix Ess, ſub. [from tidy] neatneſs, handineſs, readineſ(>, | 

Tivixss Gf bexid or =1Ddan, Sax. to happen, 4. 4. things happen- 
ing; titende, Il. tyvinge, Du. tyduiag, I. Ger. 3eituag, II. Ger. ] an ac- 
count or relation of what has happened, neus or occuie enνιs at a llc : 


generally uſed in the plural. 
| 11 U | Tibor. 


TIL 


Tr'or, a4. \t:dt, Id.] 1. Clever, neat, ready, tranſacting houſt.old 
affairs or buline!, with cleverneſs and addreſs. Before my eyes will trip 
the ridy laſs. Gay. 2. Scaſonable. If weather be fine and rich. 
1 r. ? 

Ts. fit. (from the verb] 1. Knot, faſteniag. 2. A bond or obli- 
pation ; a+, marriage is a facred tie. 

To Tit, verb act. ſof tian, tixan, Sax. ] 1. To bind or join together 
by a knot. 2. To knit, to —— We do not ie this knot with 
an intention to puzzle. Barnet. 3. Jo hold, to faſten. The interme- 
diate idea ie the extremes firmly together. J 4e. 
frutt Ifo rour and good nature may tie up his hands. Adi un. 5. To 
ly an obligation upon, to conſtrain, to reltrain, to confine. 

Fit, /. | reve, ticirt, O. Fr. taper, Du.] a row, a rank. As a 
ner of great ordnance. Knoles. | 

Tu sc, . (tiers, tiercier, Fr. tera, It. tercic, Sp.] a veſſel con- 
taiuing forty-two gallons, or the third part of a pipe. 

T:txce [with Roman catholics] one of the canonical hours, 7. . 
night o'clock prayers in the ſummer, and ten in the winter. 2. [At 
cards] a ſequence of three cards of the fa;ne colour. 3. [In heralery} 
{onifies, that the ſhield is divided into thrive equal parts, when thoſe 
ate of many different colours or ; it th. f and baſe are both 
ot the fame colour, when they are divives! by A, then the colour of 
the field is only to be expreſ d, and the „ acutioned, But if other- 
wiſe, it is proper to ſay tierce ex fie, and © mention: the firſt, ſecond, or 
third colours of metals; and if it be diviucd in pale, to lay tierce en pale. 
5. A thruſt in fencing. 

Tir AI, . [with falconers] a male hawk, fo called, becauſe it 
is a third part leis than the female in bign<i: and ſtrength. 

Tit'acET, aht. [of tierce, Fr. a third} a triplet, three lines. 

Ties {in a ſhip] are thoſe ropes by v hich the yards hang, and that 
carry them up when the halliards ac ſt;aincd. 


Ter, fubjt. Ia low word] 1. Liquor, drink. Small acid tiff. 7. Phi- 


lip. 2. A mall quantity of potable 1iquors; as, a f of punch, &c. 
3. A fit of peeviſnneſs or ſullenneſs, 2 pet. | 
To Tier, or To Tirr, verb rex. to 
quarrel : a low word. 
Treraxy, /ubft. [i, O. Fr. to dreſs up. Sinner] a ſort of very 


thin filk, or fine gawze. | 
Tier [in architecture] the ſhaft of a column from the aſtragal to the 


be perviſh, to be in a pet, to 


C 


of ray c, Gr.] a very fierce beaſt of prey, of the lion kind. 

Ticur, ad. [of dicht, Du. dicht, Ger.] 1. Not ſlatternly in dreſs, 
free from fluttering rags. Leſs than 2ighe. 2. Tenſe, not looſe, cloſe, 
— hold liquor without leaking. 3. Straight, as a line or rope pul- 

To Tienrrx, verb af. [of tizht] 1. To make ſtrait, as a line or cord, 
to make cloſe, c. 2. To dreſs a tight manner. 

Ti'cnTts, /ub/t. [of tighten] a ribband or firing by which women 

ighten their clothes. = 
| I'caTLY, adv. [of tight] 1. Cloſely, ſtraitly, not looſely. 2. 
Neatly, not idly. Go ?igh:ly to your buſineſs. Dryden. 

 Trentxtss, ub. [of tight) ſtraightneſs. cloſeneis, not looſeneſs. 
The firmneſs and igt of their union. If ,,. 


To Trouv, verb neuf. [a word framed from the ſound in laughing, 


as Te he be be] to laugh loudly. See Ten-nt. 
Trertss, ful. [tigris, Lat. tigreſſe, Fr.] a female tiger. 
Ticrr'xt {tgrinus, Lat. of types, Gr.] of or like a tiger. 
Tix, ſubſe. Tris, Su. tique, Fr. teke, Du. See . 1. The louſe 
of a dog or ſheep. 2. It is in the name of a ſmall dog or 
cur, in which ſenſe it is uſed in Scotland. 3. In contempt, applied to 
man both in the north and in Scotland: as, a Yorkſhire tile, a York- 
th:re man. | 
T1:.e, . [tigle, Dan. tegel, Su. tiexl or tile, Sax. tichel, Du. 
teegel, L. Ger. zicgel, H. Ger. tile, Fr. tegola, It. tejilla, Sp. tijolo, 
Port.] a fquare plate made of earth, and baked for the covering of 
toutes, Tazing ground-floors, Ec. 
To T11.z, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To cover with tiles. 2. 
| To cover as tiles do. 
UrLEKILYN, a furnace for baking tiles. 
TEA, . [of tile] one whole buſineſs is to cover 
furs. | | 
rie, Lat. [with botaniſts] the teil-tree. 
11L1xG, . [of tile] the roof covered with tiles. 
Iiir, fbf. [rhille, Sax.) 1. A little money-drawer or box, &c. in 
a del, counter, cheſt, cabinet. c. 2. The ſhelf of a printer's preſs. 
Ir. preg. [vil, Sax. til. Dan. and Su.] to the time of, until. 
Lira, our, 1. To the time. 2. To the degree that. 
L4 L and ws denote the time in which an action ends . 
o 1:31, verb af. [tiltan, Sax. tenlen, Du.] to ig, or 
bour the ground. i * | 
Tir, g. [of l] arable, fit for the plough. 
Truuiact, A. fof till] huſbanery, the art or practice of plowing, 


the culture of the ground. 
Tries, /»bf. [of til} 1. A huſbandman. 2. A till, a ſmall 
3. A plough-man. 4. A ſmall tree left to grow big - 


ryder. 
ger. 5. A piece of wood pertaining to the helm of a boat, or 
of a ſhip. | 
T:LLs [a contraction or corruption] lentils, a fort of pulſe. 
TrLLY-TALLY, or Ti'LLY-vaLLEY, aj. a word uſed formerly, 
when any thing ſaid was rejected, as trifling or impertinent. 
TrLMaN, as. [of till and nan] one who tills, an huſbandman. 
Tir. 1. A tent, any covering over head. 2. The cloth that co- 
vers the boat. 3. A military exerciſe or game, at which the combatants 
run againſt each other with lances on horſeback. 4. A thruſt. Put to 
death with the z:/e of his lance. Adi;/ar. 5. The ſtooping poſture of a 


caſk of liquor. when it runs low. 
To T:LT, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To cover like a tilt of a 


boat. 2. To carry as in tilts or tournaments. With zilted „ Phil- 
{:;. 3. To point as in tilts. Sons againſt fathers lt the fatal lance. 


P/il.ps. 4. To tight or engage at the martial exerciſe of tilting, 7. e. 
2rined meu running at tilts, or at one another, with ſpears on 
back. 

To Tir. verb nent. 1. To run in tilts. Or tilting furniture. Mil- 
„n. 2. le folit with rapiers; commonly with ar. 


e 2mbat. Same ſay that the ſpirits ut ſo violently, that they make 


apital. 5 
Tioga, fol. [ bigris. Lu. tigre, Fr. It. and Sp. tiger, Du. and Ger. 


= a muſi 


3. To ruſh as in three 


TIM 


holes. Collier. 4. To play unſteadily. Rode ti/ring o'er the ware: 
Milton. 5. To fall on one fide. Kept from dig forward. Grew. 

To Tirr Beer {prob. of tillen. Du. to heave or raiſe up] to raiſe 3 
caſk that js near out, to ſet it ſtooping that it may run. 

Ti rroar, a boat covered with a tilt, to keep off rain, Er. 
1 i. {of tt] one who tits or fights with 2 lance on horſe. 

ck. 

Tinu {of 27] tillage, huſbandry, culture, 

Turn, adj}. {of 2:41} arable, tilled. A feld part wabie and 23144. 


To hinder to ob- At 


144%. 

Tux [in the grand ſignior's dominions? a lordſup or tract of 
* which the grand fignior gives the s to enpy, during lite, 
or the ir ſubſiltence. 

Tius's ions [among the Turks] thoſe who out of œnquered lard; 
have a portion allowed them, to ferve on horſeback, find arms 
ammunition, Oc. at their own charge, as often and as long as it ſhall 
be required. See dra. 

Trurts ſrimbpe, of tvmbrian, Sax to build] 1. Wood fit for 
building; all thoſe kind of trees which, being cut down and ſeatoncu, 
are 2 for the carpenter, joiner, or other workman to work upon. 
2. The main trunk of a tree. From every tree top, bark, and part ol 
the timber. Shakeſpeare. z. The main beams of a fabric 4. [Of fam 
or furr] the number of forty. 5 Ironically, materials. They are the fit- 
ons to make politics of. Bacon. 6. Belly - dinber, victuals: a low = 
word. CID 

Trauzer-Meafure, forty-three ſolid feet in meaſure nake a tun, and 
fifty feet a — mY | ; 

To Ti'mstR, werb neut. to furniſh with beams. 

To Tunes [ſtimbjuan, Sax. timmeren, Du. and L. Ger. zimmern. 
H. Ger. zimbron, Teut.] 1. Tro build or frame with ümber. 2. {ju 
falconry] to neſtle or make a neſt, as birds of prey do. | 

Trunks of Ermin [in heraldry] the ranks or rows ef ermin in the 
_ of noblemen. rin a Guy! a h 

Hing Trxintns [in a ſhip] are thoſe thick planks taat go both be- 
hn behind on both fides, under the ends of the bas and timber 
of the ſecond deck, to the third deck, half deck, and quarter- deck, ſo 
that the timbers of the deck bear on them both at the hip's fides. 

Flaor-Tiunkks, or Ground-Tiuners [in a ſhip] are thoſe which 
form the floor of it, that lic on the keel, and are to it with bolts 
through the keelſon. 

T:upre” [in heraldry] the creſt which in any atchevement ſtands 


on the top of the helmet. | 
Ti'muRED, adj. { timber, timbre, Fr.] built, forme, contrived, fra- 
med, made; as, light-t:mbred, made light; not heavy and bulky in 
body, but fit for activity and nimbleneſs. He thougit him the beſt im- 
bered to ſupport it. Wotton. | 
Trmzersow, alf. a worm in wood. Bacon. 
TramBREL, ah. [timbre, tabourin, Fr. tympanum,Lat. of Tupac, 


inſtrument played on by pulſation. Se: Tamzour., 
Erſe, time, Dai. 


Magoo er eros, that which is older in point 
beginning and firft Fruits of all things,” [as being, 
explication, chat <ciſdom, which was firft created by Gon; 
clude all meaſure of duration, as ſet out by certain periods, c. he 
adds in the ſame breath, that he was © aN nee, 7. e. ixtemvoral, or of a 
duration not meaſured by time; and „i. e. withot beginning 5 
not meaning, in that of the word whi ifes © axlerived;” 
Mr But as 
it implies indefinite exiſtence, without any aſſignable pain of duration. 
of which it might be affirm'd, that he cher to exifl and was not 
produced before. Stromar. L. VII. Ed. Paris, p. 700, and Lib. V. 
« 591, 615. But ſee more of this head, under the weds Gexes:s, 
TERNITY,, COETERNal, MEDiaTE Agency, and STROUATICS com- 


tinuance, of time. F. Age, particular par! of time. 6. 
Paſt time. When time was. ſpeare. 7. y ime; as, time 


opportunity 9. ar 
the preſent. The times and — of mn. South. 10. 


uality of 
Particular — g, to time. — 11. Hor of child - birth. 
12. Repetition of anyſthing, or mention with reference t repetition ; as, 
four times, five times. bw [In fencing] is of three kads, that of the 
fword, that of the foot, and that of the whole body. 4- [With horſe- 
men] is ſometimes taken for the motion of a horlc, tht obſerves mea- 
ſure and juſtneſs in the manage; and ſometimes it ſigrfies the time be- 
tween two of his motions; alio the effe& of one of ti aids. 15. [ln 
muſic) the meaſure in writing by ſtrokes or ars. 
Take Tins by the forclacd, Ang 
Time and tive wall dar for no ma. 
Lat. Dum loquimur fugit hora : Or, Vela: irrevaabile tempus. 

Aſtrenomical, bematical, or Abſolute True, is that which flows 
equally in itſelf, without relation to any outward thig, and by another 
word 1s called duration. 

Relative, Apparent, or Vulgar Tins, is the ſeiſible and outward 
meaſure of any duration or continuance, eftimated ly motion; and thi: 
is commonly uſed inſtead of truc time. 

Deuble Taz [in muſic} or a ſemi-breve, is generally called common. 
becauſe moſt uſed, and is when all the notes are inceaſed by two. | 
Triple Tins [in muſic} is that whereby the meiſure is counted by 


enough. 8. Time conſidered as affordin 


To 


prevailing notions or 


melted twice, firſt 


TIN 


To True a Thing well or ill, verb a8. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To do or 
tranſact it at n 2. To regulate as to time. 
Who overlook d the hours, and im d the ſtroke. 144;ſor. 3. To mea- 
71 — make] ive or diſtinguiſh ſuch 

To beat Tiras [in to or diſtingui time by a blow 
or motion of the hand or ſoot. m_ w_ y 

— adj. [of time and ul] ſeaſonable, timely, early. Ra- 


rurkLkss, adj. [of time] 1. Unſeaſonable, done} at an im proper 
time. 2. Untimely, immature, done before the time. 


1 fabſt. [of timely] earlineſs, time, opportune- 


Ti MELY, ad{{[of time; timlice, Sax.) ſeaſonable, ſufficiently early. 
Ti'MELY, adv. carly, foon. | 
TrmzeLtastR, fach. [of time and pleaſe] one who complies with 
faſhions whatever. | 

*. 1'MESERVING, adj. [of time and ſerve] meanly comply ing with pre- 


power. | 
Trim, adj. [ timide, Fr. timidus, Lat.] fearful, wantin er 
boldneſs. 1 * 


Tin'biry [timiditas, Lat. timidits, Fr. timidita, It.] fearfulneF, 
timorouſneſs, habitual cowardice. | 

Trxoro'so, It. [in muſic books} fignifics to play with fear, care or 
caution. 

Ti'uotors, adj. [timaroſo, It. and Sp. timoreſus, timer, Lat.] ſearful, 
fall of fear and ke 1 | | 
_ Ti'morRoOUsSLY, edv. [of timmrous] with much fear, fearfully. 

Tri moroUsNEsS [of 'imorns] fearfulneſs. = 

Tiuo'rnEgAns, certain Chriſtians, who held that Chriſt was incar- 


nate only for the benefit of our bodies. | 


'Tr movs, adj. [of time] early, timely, not innate. 5 
Tix [un, Dan. ten, L. Ger. tenn, Su. zinn, H. Ger. etain, Fr. fan- 


aum, Lat. flags, It. effanc, Sp. eflanbs, Port.] 1. One of the primitive 


- a white metal. Chemiſts account tin a middle metal be- 
tween filver and lead, giving it the name of defender of metals, becauſe 
that veſſels tinned over reſiſt the fire better than others. Tin calcined is 
heavier than it is uncalcined, which is contrary to all other budics. 2. 
Thin = of iron tinned over. 

To Tix, verb act. {from the ſubſt.] to cover over with tin. 
T:x-GcLass, 2 metallic ſubſtance, ſmooth and like tin, called b:- 


mut. 


Tin-PEXSY, a certain cuſtomary duty ancientiy paid to the tithing- 


men. 
Salt of Tin [with chemiſts] is tin calcined and diſtiſled, with vinegat 
1 from which afterwards paſſing through an operation by 
— ENG a very white falt is drawn. | 

Flower of Tix [in chemiſtry] a kind of white coſmetic or paint for 
the lexion, drawn with ſal armoniac by ſublimation. 

Di ie Tix [in chemiſtry] is fine tin and regulus of antimony 

together, and afterwards with ſalt - petre, after which, 

having paſſed under various lotions or waſhings, a powder is pro- 

Ceruſs of Tix, a white powder made of tin, of which a fucus is made, 
called Span; white. | 

Calx of Tx, the ſame as bezoardicum jowiale. | 

Tr'xcas, ſub/t. Arab. a fort of mineral. The ?incar of the Perſians 
ſeems to be the chryſocalla of the ancicnts, and what our borax is made 


of. Woodward. 


T1'xCxER-Mew, fiſhermen who uſed to deſtroy the young fry of fiſh 
in the river of Thames. by nets and unlawful engines. 
To Tixcr, verb act. [tinfas, Lat. tcint, Fr.] 1. To colour, to dye, 
to . 2. To imbue with a taſte. Bacor. 
IxXCT, aht. [teint, Fr. tintura, It.] colour, ſtain, ſpot. &. 
'Ti'xcCTILE, ad. [tmf#iks, Lat.] that wherewith a thing is dyed. 
Ti'xCTURE, . | teinture, Fr. tinture, It. and Sp. findtura, tinns, 


Lat.] 1. Colour or taſte ſuperadded by ſomething. 2. Extract of ſome 


made in ſpirits, an infuſion. 

INCTURE 1. {In chemiſtry] a diſſolution of the moſt tine and vola- 
tile of filver made in fpirits of wine. 2. ¶ In heraldry] mens only 
— or colour of any thing ; and the two metals or and argent may 


under this denomination, becauſe they are often re- 
_ Preſented by yellow and white. | 


To TixcTurt, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To colour, to ſtain, 
to dye. 2. To imbue or impregnate with ſome taſte. 3. To imbue 
the mind. Our minds tinfured. Atterbury. 

Ti*A'REa, Lat. [with botaniſts} mother-wort or golden- flower. 


To Tixp, verb act. [tendgan, Goth. tender, Dan. tynan, 8 


Sax. tunden, Du. tuenden, L. Ger. zünden, H. Ger. zenian or tandilan, 


Tent.] to kindle, to ſet on fire, to light, as a candle, fire, c. 
Ti'xper [tyndne, tendne, Sax. tunder, Su. tuender, I. Ger. zuen- 


| der, H. Ger. zuntrun, Leut. all which, as well as the words in the fore- 


article, are probably derived from tan, Celt. ther, Erſe, fire] any 

in eminently inflammable, as linen burnt to a coal, and then extin- 

uiſhed by covering it cloſe down, in order to prepare it for the more 
ready receiving the leaſt ſpark of fire. 

— 2 of tinder and box] the box for holding tinder. 

Ti'x EA, Lat. {with ſurgeons] a cruſty, flinking ulcer in the head, 
that gnaws and conſumes {the ſkin. See Syxocuvs, and erafing the 
falſe etymology there aſſigned, add as follows: 

Gerraeus obſerves (from Galen, g Methedi) that Synxchus is no 
Greek word; but favours of ſelæciſn; a word coined and applied by 
ſome writers to this ſpecies of fevers, that it might not be left without 4 
name.” V. B. Both the Syzeches and Synochus are continued fevers, but 
with this difference, that the former [i. e. the Syneches] admits of certain 
diſtin& acceſſions, and »-4 plications ; not ſo the latter, which admts of 
no remiſſion, © holds (ſays Goarrevs) one [ uninterrupted] acceſſion from 
the beginning to the end, not diſtinguiſhed by any exacerbations.” 
See Sv, EO,, and rettore there the true etymology, which, by an 
error of the preſs, was placed under the word Synochus, by adding, g. d. 
* a making to dwell together,” 

TixE, . [tinne, Iſl.] 1. The ſpike of a fork, the tooth of a har- 
row. 2. Trouble, diftreſs. Wailful tine. Spenſer. | 

To Fist. verb act. tone Sax.] 1. To kindle, to ſet on fire, to 
light. 2. [Tiran, Sax.) to thut. 

To Trxz, werb nent. 1. To rage, to ſmart. Sprrſer, 2. To fight.” 
Scots and Englih both that tined on his ſtrand, Speer. 


the eye. 6. Totipoff; to fall off; likewile to dic : a low phraſe 


11s 


Tier nen, an officer of the ſoreſt, who looked after vit ard e 4 


in the night. 


9 ub. ¶ſormed from the found ; tixtin, It.] the found of = 


To Tixct, wr ad. [Of bingo, Lat.] to colour, to give a tinQuure o. 
taſte to, to dyc lightly. 

TixGexrT, a. {tmger, Lit.) having the power to tinge. Tingerr 
Property. 7 1 7. 

To Trxi, verb nent. Itintian, C. Brit. triglen. Teut. tingeſen, Do. 
tinter, Fr. ;innis, Lat.) 1. Jo make a noiſe or ring, as the ears, to feel 2 
ſound or the continuance of a ſound in them; or as a ſmall bell or velict 
of metal. This perkaps is rather tintle. 2. To feel a ſharp quick pain, 
with a ſenlation of motion. The = boy ſenator yet ill flands. 
Pope. 2. Tro feel either paiu or pleaſure, with a ſenſatiou of motion. 
hey ſuck pollution through their tirg/ing veins. Ticte/. 

Tr x6xG, fbf. [of tingle] a jinghing noiſe. as of bells, or ſome 
veilel made ot metal, being ruck ; alio a fort of pricking pain in tus 
ears, toes, e 

PTixG-Taxc, an imit tive expreſſion for the ſound of a bel, © 

To Tixk, verb neut. [1inms, Lat. tian, Wel-] to make 4 tharp 
ſh:ill noiſe. See To Tic 

Trxx4s {with chemilts] berax or gold ſolder. 

TrYx«tr, ai. [from 14, becauic their way of proct:in,iog their 
trade is to beat a kettle, ot becauſe in their trade they make a unkling 
noiſe] a mender of veſſels of brafs, copper, Sc. 

To Tr:«er, verb act. [hom the iubſt.] to mend veils of braſs, 
_ Sc. 5 | 

To Tx Tr, verb nent. [tinter, Fr. tinnic, Lat.] 1. To make a harp 
quicl: noiſe, to clink. 2. It ſeems to have been improperly uſed by 
Pope. 'The grots that echo to the tinkiing rills. Pee. z. To hear 4 
low quick noife. His ears tinkled. Dryden. 

Ti'xvax, /ab/?, [of tin and man] a manufacturer of tin. 

Tr'xxtzx,/ujt. vm, Sax.] one who works in the tia mines. 

Trxxirus Aurium, Lat. a buzzing or tingling in the cars, procecd- 
ing from an obſtruction ot the ear; for the air that is ſhut up is conti- 
nually moved by the beating of the arteries, and the drum of thc car 
lightly verberated, whence ariſes a buzzing or noiſe. 

Ti'x5tr., /ubft. [prob. of etincelle, Fr. a ſpark] 1. A fort of ſllin n 
filk or cloth, We. By Thetis 1in/e/ flipper'd fect. Aten. 2. Ary 
thing ſhining with falſe luſtre, any thing y and of little value. Glir- 
tering ini of May-fair. Swift. | 

To Ti'ssEL verb ad. {from the ſubſt.] to decorate with cheap orna- 
ments, to adorn with luſtre that has no value. | 

TrxzELLtxG, a border of filver. 


* r, at. {teinte, Fr. tizta, It.] 1. A dye, a colour. 2. A men- 


Tixraua'e [prob. g. d. tinnitus Martis, i. e. the tinkling of Mur, 
the god of war] a confuſed noiſe, a hideous outcry. 

11:-wor u, a ſmall red worm, round, and having many lege, reſem- 
bling a hog-louſe, that creeps in the graſs, and poiſons thoſe bait: cu 
happen to eat it. 

I''sr, a4. {tint, tune, Dan. prob. of renats, Lat.] little, ſmall, pun; : 
a burleſque word. | 

Tir, ſulſt. tip, Su. tipkin, Du. tipp, Teut.] t. The extremity or 
point of a thing, the top, as the 2 of the ear, Sc. 2. A ſmall draught; 
a contraction or corruption of tile. 3. One part of the play at 11 - 
pins, Sc. The two laſt ſenies ſeem to be uſed only in low Iancuaye 

To Tir, verb act. tippen, Du. and Teut.] 1. To top, to end ; to pos 
on tips at the ends of horns, bri.us of drinking-veſicls, 2 2. To strike 
down ſome nine pins, &c. by a caſt of the bowl: in low language. 3. 
To ſtrike ſlightly, to tap. 4. Te t ane, or one's hand; to bribe. S . 
5. To tip one a wwink; to make a ſign, or give a ſignal of any thing, by 

Ti'yeer, Aub. [tzppet, Sax.) ſomething worn about the neck of 
women; alſo a doctor of divinity's ſcarf. 
To TrepLt, vcrb nent. to drink luxuriouſly, to be continually drink- 
ing. 
57 o TrepLE, verb act. to drink in luxury and exceſs. | 

Trevi. x, alt. {trom the verb; tepel, O. Icut. a dug] drink, liquor. 
L' Eftrange. | 

T1'pyL cd, ach. [of tipple] tipſy, drunk. Dryden. = 

TreyLtz [trom tippe; prob. g. d. fippler, oc ſipper, of /p] a ſottiſh 
drinker, a fuddle-cap, an idle drunken fellow. 2 
WS 45. [q. d. fippling or ſipping] frequently drinking, 

ng. | 

Ti'rsrarr, ſubft. [ſo named from the ſtaff which they carry, tipp'd 
with filver] 1. An officer who takes into cuſtody ſuch perſons who are 
committed by a court of judicature. 2. The ſtaff iticlf ſo tipp'd. Ba- 


coi. 

Ti'rsv, 4%. [of :ippie] drunk, muddled, fuddled, overpower'd with 
exceſs of drink. 

Tr'rros, ab. [of tip and to-] the end of the toe. | | 

Tiak, or Tees, . [tapr, Du.] 1. Rank, row, a range of gun 
2. [ Teur, Fr. order; or of atours, O. Fr. a lady's attire ; corrupted ro- 
tiar or tiara, Or attire. Johnſon] a dreſs or ornament for the head. 
Furniture, apparatus in general. The tire of war. J. Philips. | 

Ti'xEwoma, ub. [of tire and woman] a dreſſer, or orc 4. 
makes dreſſes for the head. 

To Tiak, verb act. [from tire, tiara, or attire ; of atonr, O. 
To dreſs the head. 2. 8 Sax. ] to weary or fatigue, t 7 7 
with labour or tediouſneſs. 

To Tis k, verb neut. [teopian, Sax.) to fail with Ke: 4. 0 ve 
come weary. | | 

Tr'zepxess, fubſt. * tired] ſtate of being tired. M nνι¹ẽ,j˙. 

Ti'x sou, adj. [of tire] weariſome, fatiguing, c § 
— ſeubſt. [of tireſome] the act or qua/.cy being tire- 

e. 

Ti'aixa, fart. adj. * falconry] che act of ng a hau a leg ora 
wing of a pullet to pluck. a | 

5 or Tu ISN OO¹ν. I. cl re, beiſe, and room} che 
room in which players drei tor the ftage. Fs 

Tr'xwir, or TE AwIT n, /. a bud, otheinle called a lapry: ny. 

"Tis, contracted for 17 7. 3 F 

T:'sicx, ſubft. {corrupted from p*r*:/7-4] confampnon, morbid Rate ; 
an ulceration of the lungs, accompeticy Kuh au het uc fever, and cau- 
ſing a conſumption of the v hole body: 1 

81261 


111 


Ti5icat, or Ticicsy, af. for PuTnr's:cal, tro. ed with the 

hthiſick, conſumptive. | 
K Ti'ssur Toad: of tia, or tiſſure. Fr. tifice, It. and Sp. a web or 
weft ; tiran. Norman Sax. to weave] a rich fort of ſtuff, made of filt: 
and gold or k!ver, inter x oven. : : 

To Tr':ut, a. {trum the ſubſt.] to interweave, to varic- 

te. 

GT; > of fubf. 
Denhar, 2. A little woman : in conterapt. Dryden. 
titmouie, a little bird. Ser Trrmouss. ; ; 

r. ſab. {properly tidbit, from tid, tender, and 11] nice bit, 
delicate food. ; 

Tr [a fea tem] a ſhip is ſaid to be ite or tight, when ſhe is fo 
arch as to let ia but very little water. 

To Trent, La. teo han, Sax. ] to tax, to lay on a tenth part 
to be paid. 

To Tithe, wrb rent. to pay tithe, or the tenth part. 

rut ſteo}a, Sax. tenth] the tenth part of all fruits, Sc. the re- 
venue gencrally dus to the parton of the panic, and in general aiugned 
to the maintenance of the miniitry. [See Dune 2. The tenth part 
of any thing. 3. Small part, imall portion. Basen. We 

Ti rnt-bir, af. {of the} liable to pay tithes, that of which tithes 
may be taken. S/T. 

Ti'Tritk jubft. {of eit] a tithe gatherer. 

Tiruts, were firit efabliſhed in England about the year 736. 

Perſenal Vries, thoſe which are due, accruing trom tac profits of la- 
| tour, art, trade, Haieation, and induflry of man. | 

Predial Treats, are ſuch as aritc from the fruits of the ground, as 
corn, hay, hemp, f uis. | 

Mixt Viti&s, are ſuch as ariſe from beaſts and other animals, fed 
with the fruits of the earth, as cheeſe, wool, lambs, calves, fowls, Sc. 

Great Tuns, are thoſe ot corn, hay, Mod. O. 

Small Liu ute, are thoſe of fax, Oc. which are predia?, and thoſe 
of wool, milk, cheeſe, lambs, Sc. which ate Ma“. 

Ti' run, alt. [t:othung, Sax. rithinga, Law Lat.] the number ct 
ten houſe-keepets and their famil cs, bound tv the king for the peacca- 
ble behaviour of each other. Ot theſe there was one chief perſon, who, 
from his office, wa: called 2 12:thinrman, tithiagman; but now he's no- 
thing but a conttzble. 2. l iche, tenth part due to the priclt, 

Tirmxonan, . [of uu ard mar] 1. A petty peace officer, 
an under con{tab!c. 2. A man out of every ten {awihes. In the time 
of the Englith Saxons every kundred in Enyland was divided into ten 
diſtricts or tithings ; every tithing was made up of ten friburgs, and 
each friburg of ten families; and within every tuch tithing there were 
tithing-men to examine and determine all leſſer cauſes between villages 
and neighbours, but they were to refer all greater matters to ſupenicr 
courts. h 

Tiruixc-rI NANA, a cuſtomary duty paid to the ſheriff by the tiching- 
courts. 

Triraywa'tius, or Ti'ruxual, Lat. [with botaniſts ; titiy malle, 
Fr.] the plant called ſpurge. | 
o Tiru'LLAars, verb nent. [titalle, Lat.) : tickle. Pope. 

Tir“ Ttox, ab. Fr. [titulatio, Lat.] 1. The act of tickliag. 
2. A ſenſation of pleature upon the ſoft touch or rubbing of ſome parts, 
the ſtate of being tickled. 
lations that reacu no higher than the 

Ti'rrar k, ul. a ſmall bird. 
Ti rI E, t. {1:telic, O. Fr. titre, Fr. titolo, It. tituls, Sp. and Port. 
titulus Lat.] 1. A general head compriſing particulars. Titles and ta- 
bles. Bacon. 2. A name of honour, an appellation of dignity, diftinc- 
tion and pre eminence. 3. A name or appellation in - 4. The 
a page of a book, telling its name. and generally its ſubject; an in- 

cription. 
enjoying any thing; alſo writing» or records to prove a perſon's right. 

Ir of Fas {in law] is — a perſon — a Een Sion 
upon a certain condition, and the condition is broken ; after which the 
fruffer has a title to enter upon the land again. | | 

BY I/ IE, werb att. [from the ſubſt.] to give a title, to name, to 
en. 
 TYTu.p1 v55, adj. [of title) wanting a name or appellation : not in 
ute. Shakeſpeare. 5 

T1 TLEPAGE, Aal. [of tile and page] the page, generally the firſt, 
containing the title of a book. | 

Ti rmouse, . [tyt, Du. a chick or ſmall bird; titlingier, I. a lit- 

gc bird. Tit figaifies little in the Teutonic dialects] a ſmall bird. Sce 
it. 
Ine {{omederive it of D., Gr. ſmall] ſmall cattle. _ | 
41 ittTcr, verb at. [prob. formed from the found ; or of zittern, 
2 to tremble] to giggle, to laugh without noiſe, to laugh with re- 
train“. 
Tirits, T. [from the verb] 1. A reſtraĩined laugh. 2. I know 
not what it lignifies in Tuſſer. 
From wheat go and rake out the tirters and tine, 
| It care be not forth, it will riſe again fine. 
Probably :ome weed among the wheat. 


1. A little horſe : gener: ly in contempt. Ambling . 
3. A tomti, a 


nies. Glanwille, 


TITTI T, t. [prob. from tit] 1. The ſmall point put upon the top 


of the letter 7 u elſewhere. 2. A dot, a ſmall particle. 
TITTLE-TATILE, a,. [a word formed from zattle, by a ludicrous 
reduplication prattle, empty diſcourſe, idle taik. 

To T1 TTLE-TaTTLE, or To TwrTTLE-TWATTLE, verb neut. [from 
zatth} to prate or talk idly. Sidney. 

Ti'TupaxCy, alf. [1itubantia, Lat.] the act of ſtuttering, ſtammer- 
ing, or miſſing in ove's words. 

TiTuBa'TION, fahl. [1tabs, Lat.] 1. The act of ſtaggering, , 
waviag to and fro, or flumbling. 2. [In aſtronomy] a kind of vibra- 
tion or ſhaking, which the aaticats attributed to the cryſtalline heaven, 
to account fur certain irregularities they cbſerved in the motion of the 
Planets. 

n Ti'TULaR, adj. [titulaire, Fr. titolare, It. titular, Sp. titularit, of 
— Lat.] having only or conferring the title, nominal, belonging to 
a title, : 

Titi, or Ti'TuLarY, i. [from the adj. ] a perſon inveſted 
with a title, by virtue whereot he holds an office or whether 
he performs tne functions thereof, or not. 

TirvLa'riry [of titular] the ate of being titular, Brown. 


Jpeare. 


3. Any fight or petty pleaſure. "Thoſe titu- & 


5. {In law] a right, a claim, a juſt cauſe for poſſeſſing or 


pe % 
ct ot. tata ant 


TOL 

T1 TCLaRY, af. [titulaire, Fr. titulas, Lat.] 1. Conſiſting in a tis. 
2. Relating to a 4 l . 

TiruLary, jubft. one having a title or right. See TiruLar: 

Tr'vy, adv. a word expreſzng ſpecd, trom 4axtiwy, the note of a 
hunting horn. Dryden. 

Tut'srs CK. Gr. a ſection] a figure in grammar, by which a 
compound word is divided iuto wo parts, by ſome other word that is 
put between; as in Virgil, Ste jabjeia trio, tor Subjefta ſepten- 
triant. 

To, adv. [to, Sax, tot, tr, tet. Du. ta, toc, I. Ger. zu, H. Ger.] 
1. A particle coming between two verbs, and noting the ſecond as the 
object of the firſt, and is the ſign of the infinitive mood. 2. It denotes 
the uſe for which a thing is dehign'd, and the intention. I have done 
my utmoſt zo lead my life. Pope. 3. After an adj. it notes its object. 
Born 7e beg. Sandrs. 4. It notes futurity. We are ſtill to ſeek. Bentley. 

To and Agarn, or To and Fro, backward and forward. 

To, prez. 1. Noting motion towards ; oppoſed to from. 2. Noting 
c cord or adaptation. Mov'd on in ſilence 70 ſott pipes. Milian. 3. No- 
ting addreſs or compeliation. Here's 2 you all. Denham. 4. Noting 
attention or application. 5. Noting addition or accumulation. 6. No- 
ting a ſtate or place whither any one goes. 7. Noting oppoſition. 8. 
— 1 9. Noting proportion, noting amount. 10. Noting 
poſſeſſion or appropriation. 11. Noting perception. 
ſubjett of an athrmation. I have the king's oath te the contrary. Shake. 
13. In coin pariſon of. 14. As far as. 15. Noting intention. 
16. Aſter an adj. it notes the object. 17. _ obligation. Wha⸗ 
tic has he on him 1 the contrary. Pacer. 18. Reſpecting. 19. Notug 
conſequence. 20. Towards. 21. Noting preſence. 22. Noting et- 
fet. 23. Aﬀer a verb 1 notes the objedt. 24. Noting the degree. 
25. Before day te notes the preſent day: before morrow, the day next 


coming: betore aight, either the preſent night or night next coming. 


26. To day, ts night, ts murrow, are uled, not very 
w_ and other caſes. 5 Said a ated 

'0aD, ſubſt. Icade, Sax. an iſh] an animal reſembling a frog; 
but the frog 28 the toad crawls. The toad is accounted = Lon 
and juſtly, | 

'Toa'prisn, /ubfi. [of read and fi] a kind of ſea-fiſh. 

8 A —_— * | 

04'DSTONE, ab,. | ] a concretion ſuppoſed to be 
found in the head x —_ 

To&'psToorL, ſubſt. [of toad and fol] a plant like a muſhroom. 
Another imperfe& plant like a muſhroom, but as broad as a hat, called 
toadſtcel, is not eſculent. Bacon. 

To Toast, verb ad, [ toftum, 
bread, to dry or heat at the fire. 2. To propoſe a health, 
a health is drank : commonly when women are named. 

Toa'sTER, fubft. [of to] he who toaſts. 

Toasr, fab/t. [from the verb] 1. Ailice of bread held before the fire 
till it is brown. 2. Bread dried and put into liquor. A toaft in ſack. 
Pope. 3. A celebrated woman whoſe health is often drank. 


» as ſubſtan - 


to name when 


Ton“ eco [of Tobage, an ifland in America, whence Sir Francis 


Drake brought it into England] a plant. 
Tosa cc,, 40 . fof tobacco] one who deals in tobacco. 
To'cxawauGn, a wholeſome and ſavoury root, growing in Virgini 


. 
Top, ſift. rod, Sax. totte haar, Ger. a lock of hair. Stinner] 1. A 
buſh, a thick ſhrub. 2. A quantity of wool of 28 pounds. 
Sn NN ds or veah, Sax. tata, Su. teen, Du. sche, H, Ger. ] 
a o 0 
Fos [of a horſe] the ſlay of the hoof upon the ſorepart of the foot, 
between the quarters. | 
rom Top to Tot, from head to foot. | 
— : — en 
OFT, rope, Sax. L a or or 
. that is now fallen or pul- 
led down; alſo a grove of trees. 8 | 
To'rruax, the owner of a toft. 5 | | 
To's a, It. Sp. and Lat. a large woollen mantle without flees, of di- 


vers colours, ſet off with various ornaments, worn by the Romans, both 


en J. [tegatus, Lat.] dothed with, or wearing a gown 
A » . _ 2 . 
Iu, Ro Lat.] — refſed in a gown. 8 

Toct'rnrn, adv. [ ne, Sax.] 


the ſame time. 


nuity. 8. Together with; in union with, in a ſtate of mixture with. 


To Tot, verb neut. [ vibian, Sax. to tire; tuxlen, Du.] to labour, 


haps originally to labour in tillage, to do drudgery. 
* af. 1. to work at, to labour. 2. To weary, to 
over-labour. 5 g 3 

Tor, /ubft. [from the verb] 1. Labour, pains, drudgery, fatigue. 
2. {[Toik, toiles, Fr. tela, Lat.] 


OILs [ toiles, Fr.] ſnares, traps, or nets, woven or meſhed, for | 


catching wild beaſts. | 5 
Tor'LeT [toilette, Fr.] a fine cloth ſpread upon a table in a bed- 
chamber, &c. or in a lady's dreming- room. 3 
Tor LsouE, adj. [of i,] laborious, weary. 


Tor'LsoMENEss [of toil/cme] » Sc. 
Toist, Fr. a fathom. | 
Tor'sox, Dor [in heraldry] a golden fleece. | 


To'xen, fubſt. [<aikns, xacn, Sax. tegen, Dan. tekn, Su. teecken, Du. 
and L. Ger. zeichen, H. Ger.] 1. A mark. 2. A fign. 3. A memo- 
rial of friendſhip, an evidence of remembrance, a gitt ſent. 

In Tox EA of, in ſign of. 

To To'x RN, verb at. [tacnian, Sax. ] to make known, to betoken, 
to ſhew ſome fign or token of a thing: not in uſe. 


Tord, fret. and part. paſſ. of tell; related, mentioned. See To 


TELL. : 
To LxDo, a ſword, the blade of which was made in Toledo, in 


Spain. 

— a [toleratilitas, Lat.] tolerableneſs, bearableneſs. 
To/LERABLE, * Fr. [zolerabilis, Lat.] 1. Supportable, that may 

be endured. 2. Not „ not contemptible, paſſable. A zolera- 


* To' LE 


12. Noting the 


of terrere, Lat.] 1. To make a toaſt of 


1. In company. 2. By one 
another, in the ſame place. 3. Not apart, not in ſpeculation. 4. In 
. Without intermiffion. 6. In concert. 7. In conti- 
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Los, or Tun, in the names of p 


TON 


'To'trnanrexess {of tolerable] the ſtate of being tolcrable ; alſo paſ- 
s, indifferentneſs. 
To't tr A, adv. [of tolerable) 1. Supportable, in a manner that may 


well. 
To'Leraxct, al. Fr. [tolerantia, Lat.] power of enduring, act of 


To To'iznaTE, verb af. [tolerer, Fr. tollerare, It. tolerat, Sp. tole- 
mm bs ſuffer, bear with, permit, or connive at; to allow ſo as not 
to hi . 

Tor ga T ion, Lat. a ſufferance, permiſſion, or allowance given to 
that which is not approved. 

To Tort, werb at., [of tolls, Lat. to take away] in law, ſignifies 
to defeat or take away; as, to toll the entry, is to take away the right of 


Thu, fbf his word ſeems derived from rolls, Lat. toll, Brit. vol. he 


told. Dan. tull, Su. toll, Du. and L. Ger. zoll, H. Ger.] 1. Ex- 


eiſe of goods, a ſeiſure of ſome part for permiſſion of the reſt, a tribute 


paid for paſſage through a place. 2. An allowance for grinding corn. 
3. Liberty o buy an ſell within the precin&s of a manor ; which ſeems 
to import as much as a fair or market. 


Tort, ſound of a bell, giving notice of a death or funeral. ; 
To Toit, werb neat. [tollan, Sax. tofled, Du. and I. Ger. zollen, 
H. Ger.] 1. To pay a toll or duty. 2. To take toll or tallage. 3. To 
ſound as a fingle bell. 
To Tort, verb act. rollo, Lat.] 1. To ring a bell. 2. To bar, an- 
nul, defeat, or take away; law term; in this ſenſe the o is ſhort, in the 
former long. 3. To take away in general: obſolete. 
Tor i- con x, corn taken at a mill for grinding corn. 
Tor- Nor, fubf. a ſmall meaſure by nick toll was formerly taken 
for corn in an open market. | | 
ToLL.-n0oTH, abſt. [of toll and booth] r. A place in a city where 
s are weighed, to aſcertain the duties or impoſts on them. 2. [In 
| ] the town pri or place where the town court, ſheriff court, 
and juſticiary court | 
To ToLL-z00TH, verb af. to impriſon in a toll-booth. Biſhop 


nens, abt. (of toll and gather) the officer that takes 


To'LsasTER, or TorszESsT ER, a tribute anciently paid to the lord of 
the manor, for to brew and ſell ale. | 
To'tse v, 1. A kind of exchange formerly at Briſtol. 2. Priſon ; 


- the fame with toll-booth. 


Tot. r 
in a court- is removed to the county court. | 
Tor ura Trion, ſub. the act of pacing or ambling of a horſe. 


Tous, Jubſ.. [ tombe, tombean, Fr. tomba, It. tambo, Sp. of tumulus, 
Lat. an heap, or of bee, Gr.] a ſepulchre, a monument in which 


To Tons, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to bury, to entomb. A7ay. 
'To'unLEss, adj. [of tomb] wanting a tomb. . 
'To'mssTONE, h. [of tomb and fone] a ſtone, generally carved with 
iptions and ornaments, to cover a | 
To'm-noY, ah. [of Tom, for Thomas, and boy, or of tomban, Teut. 
to dance] a mean fellow; ſometimes a ramping, frolickſome rude 


7 Tour, ſuf. Fr. 2 and Sp. tom, Lat. re-, a diſſection or 
| „ Of rah, 


r. to cut or divide] 1. A diitinct volume of a 
book, one volume of many. 2. A book in 


4 — or Tour'xTOus ¶tomentitius, Lat.] made of flocks 

Toux'x run [with botaniſts] that thick, woolly ſubſtance or down, 
with which the leaves and ſtalks of many plants are covered. 

Tout ric, Lat. [of rena, of ri, Gr. to cut] medicines, which 
opening the pores of the body, with —— articles, cut the thick 
and ſlimy hamours. The ſame that are called attennantia and inci- 
dentia. 

Tom1'ce [roury, Gr.] the art of carving in wood or ivory. 

4" 2 [with anatomiſts] the cutting teet 


ſore· teeth. 
| To'\mix [with jewellers] a weight of about three carats. 


Touixz'so, the American humming bird 


i. e. the 


Tour ix, or To urion [in gunnery] che ſtopple of a great gun or 
mortar, made 


| to keep out rain. . | 
Toworo'cia, „ Tops, a ſection, and rα-, Gr. a birth] the 
the womb ; otherwiſe called ſectio c</aria and by- 


on- rr, ſubſt. a titmouſe, a ſmall bird. See TiTrwouss. 
Tom-T—D-MAN, an empticr of houſes of office, or privies. 
D 
on, or Tux, ſahf. tonne, Fr.] a li meaſure contair 
hog ſheads ; bb Ln af ane weight. See Tux. | 
wal are derived from the Saxon 
vun, a hedge or wall, and this ſee:as to be from dun, a hill; towns be- 
i iently built on hills for the ſake of defence and protection in times 
of. war. Gibſox's Cambden. 

Tonp1'xo [in architecture] a member, a round moulding like a ring, 
that incircles the baſes, cornices, or architraves of pillars, according to 
the ſeveral orders; the ſame as aftragal. 

Toxe, ſubf. [ten, Fr. tuons, It tons, Sp. tam, Port. of bonus, Lat. ro- 
, of rt, Gr. to ſtretch] 1. A certain degree of elevation or depreſ- 
fion of the voice; as high, or low, deep, or ſhrill, note, found. 
2. Accent, the ſound of the voice. 3. A whine, a mournſul cry. 4. 
A particular or affected found in ſpeaking. 5. Elaſticity, power of ex- 
tenſion and contraction. 6. State, frame, or diſpoſition ; as, the tane of 
the nerves, S. 

Tox# ſin muſic} is a certain degree of raiſing or ſinking the voice or 
wound. and is uſually deñned to be the fixth part of an oftave, ſaid to be 
compeſed of five tones aud two ſemi-tones: A tone, or whole note, is 
alſo divided into nine ſmall parts, called comma's ; five of which are ap- 
propriated to the gre ter {emi-cove, and four to the leſſer. 

To Toxz, verb nu (tbocnen, cut. } to ſound, as an inſtrument 
daes. 

Toa, ſe the catch of a buckle, This word is uſually written 

No 84. | 


be endured, ſufferably. 2. Paſſably, neither well nor ill, moderately H 


A hireling, a wretch who acts at the command of another. 


TOO 


tongue ; but as its office is to hold. it has probably the n 07 al wel 
＋. and ſhould therefore have the ſame orthography Ste } s 
owns, /abft. [teng, Dan. toang, Su. tange, Du. and L. Gr. zung. 


. Ger. tang, vanzan, Sax.] an utenſil by which hold is taken c; 
— ing, as for — up of fire-coals, Sc. It is ouly uic wi... 
ura 


Toxcve, /ulf. [tongbe, Dan. tunga, Su. tunge, Sax. tonabe. i: 
and L. © Ger. ] 1. The inſtrument of ſpeech in human be. 
ings. 2. The © of taſte, &c. in animals. 3. Speech, fluency «t 
words. 4. Speech, as well or ill uſed. 5. A language. 6. Sperch. 
as Oppoſed to thought. 7. A nation, as diftinguiihed by their language 
a ſcriptural term. 8. A ſmall point; as, the len gue oi a ballarce. 9 
A neat'; Tongue ; a bullock's tongue. 

Dog's-Toxcue, an herb. 

To Toxcue, verb act. [from the ſubſl.] to chide, to ſcold. Sd al 


are, 
To Toxcue, verb next. to talk, to prate. 

0 XGUELESS, adf. [of tongee] 1. Wanting a tongue, fpcechte::. 
2. Unnamed, not ſpoken of. Shakeppeare. | 
Toxcue-Titu, adj. [of tongue and tie] 1. Having an impediment of 

2. One who cannot, or has not courage to ipeai;. 
: : Reep your Toxcve within your tecth. 
That is, be cautious what you fay. Or rather, when ſilence is requinte, 
to ſay nothing at all. This proverbial expreflion of our language is forme; 
thing fumilar to a phraſcology not unfamiliar to | lomer. 
— T0100 T9 tree Ouyi $535; 90urw ? 7 
See SYNOETEPHA, and read, did but copy his great maſler 77-7», 

To Swallow the Ton cu [with horſemen] is faid of a harte when he 
— — his throat, which makes him Wietze as if he wi. nort- 
Winucd. 

Aid of the Toxcu [with horſemen} is a fort of 2greunl te ©! ict ing, 
or a certain ſound made by the rider, c. by ſtriking the tongue ag nit 
the roof of the mouth, when he would animate the hore, ſuſt u in,. 
— RES A. | 5 | 

o'xGuixG [with gardeners] a icular method of grafting, by 
making a flit with a knife 2 4 the ſtock — I 


this ſome call ſipping. 

To'xncuep, 3 of tongue] having a tongue. 

Long att, — too — 

Exil Toxgurb, given to flandering. 

Dzuble Toxcurd, deceitful. 

Toxcux-rab, aht. [of tongue and pad] a great talker. 

To'x1c, or To'xical, adj. [tonigue, Fr. tonicur, of run: e 
Gr.] 1. Being extended, elaftic. 2. Belonging to tones or fon 
 To'xic [in medicine] is applied to a certain motion of the mit fe”, 
wherein the fibres, 2 continue their extenhion in oa 
manner, as that the part immoreable, tho in reality iti: 
tion. 

Toxtc [with anatomiſts] that tremulous motion or vibration co 2: 
nerves and ſibres in a human body, which is much altered by . dt 
ferent tenſion. 

To'xica [laxa, Gr.] ſuch things, which, being outward'y 1 21 
to the limbs, . the neves and tendons. ; 

_ To'xxace, or Tu'xxace, ſelf. [of tun or ten] a duty paid to the 
king for goods exported or imported in Great-Britain, in ſhips, Sc. at 
a certain rate for every tun-weight. | 

To'xs1iL, fubft. [tenfille, Fr. torfil'z, Lat.] tonſils or almond: e two 
round plans placed on the ſides of the batis of the tongue, un {or the 
common membrane of the fauces ; each of them hath a large ov. in. 
which opens into the fauces ; and in it there are a great number vi lier 
ones, which diſcharge themſelves thro? the great ſinus, of a mv vs and 
ſlippery matter, into the fauces, larynx, aud eſophagus, for the moilt- 
ening and lubricating theſe parts. Quznc;. 

To'xs1L, adj. [tonfilis, Lat.] that may be horn, clipped, 

Tons iL [with anatomiſts] two glans or kernels, commc nit cal- 
led the almonds of the ears; they are ſituated at the reot of tic ne, 


on each fide the mouth. See Torii. 


Toxso'rious, adj. [torforizs, Lat.] belonging to a barber. 

To'xsurE, fubft. Fr. — Lat.] the act of clipping hair; alſo 
the ſtate of being ſhorn | | 

Too, adv. [ xo, Sax. toe, te, Du. to, L. Ger. zu, ii. Cor.] 1 Over 
and above, more than enough. It is uſed to augment the ſiguication 
of an adjective or adverb, to a vicious degre:. 2. it is tometimes 
doubled to encreaſe its emphaſis ; but this redup!.cation always ſeems 
harſh, and is therefore laid aſide. 3. Likewiſe. | 

Too much of one thing is good for nctbing. 

This proverb is an apothegm of one of the ſeven wii: men of Greece. 
Some attribute it to Thales, and ſome to Solon ; unde ayar, Gr. 

Toox, the ou and ſometimes part. pa, of .. See To Taxt. 

Toor. [vool, vole or vohl. Sax.] 1. An infirument of any kind. 2 


” "= 


To Toor, werb nent. [Of this word, in this ſenſe, I know not the 
derivation ; perhaps doxan, contracted from cop exan, Sax. to know, 
examine] 1. To pry, to peep, to ſearch narrowly and lily. It is 
uſed in the provinces ; otherwiſe obſolcte. 7 %%. For birds 
buſhes rooting, Spenſer. 2. To blow a horn, Sc. | | 

Toorn, fubft. Ten, irr. pl. [of xop, Sax. and Ger. tvnth, |. | 
1. The teeth are the hardeſt and imootheſt bones of the bod) 
are formed in the cavities of the jaws, and about the ſeven: © - 
month after birth they begin to picrce the edge of the jau. 
rioſteum and gums, which being very ſenſible, create a © tp 
The dentes inciſivi, or fore - teeth of the upper jag. 44 
then thoſe of the lower jaw; after them come out! 
teeth, and lait of all the molares, or grinders. Abo 
of age they are thruſt out by new teeth. About: T 
laſt of the molares ſpring up, and they are called aaa 
cy. 2. Taſte, palate. Thy dainty orb. Dr; „ prong of 
tine; as, the teeth of a ſaw, rake, comb, 7. . c. 1 ic prominent pare 
of wheels, by which they catch upon corel e e 47s Of other bo- 
dies. 5. Tooth and nail; with utmoſt violin, with every means of 
attack and defence. 6. To the Teeth; in 07644 pon wn. 7. cyt 
in the Teeth; to infult by open exprob: n. 0 in Jpite, or diſpute & 
the Teeth ; notwithſtanding threats expretied by wow By NE tet; Ot 


withitanding any power of injury or deichce. 
11 X To 


+ "ou 


TOP 


To laugh from thc Teeth outzvard: ; that is, with an aking heard 

fo make ane Vertu water; t make one long for any thing. 

To fet one's TiE U an edge to excite deſire in one after any thing. 

To Toorn, ve a. {from the ſubſl.] 1. To furniſh with teeth, to 
indent. 2. To lock in each other; a — term. — 

Toornu-4:h {to pace, Sax. ] aching or pain of tne teeth. 

Loon „ * toth and draw] one who extracts teeth. 

Toorutb, a. [of teeth] having teeth. | | 

Too rx, Ja. [in architecture] a corner-ſtone left for more 
building. ; 3 

Too 1111.55, 45. [rotpleay, Sax. ] without teeth, deprived of teeth 


Jooru-ricx, or TooT1-PICKER, . [of tocth and pick] an inſtru- part 


nent for cleanſing the teeth from any thing ſticking between them. 

"Too'r HOME, adj. [of toþrume, Sar. T pleaſant to the taſte, pala- 
table. 

'F00'TH:OME%NE5S [of rooth/ome] pleaſantneſs to the taſte. 

Fooru-Mort I topar- pynt, Sax. dentaric, Lat.] an herb. 

Tootn- Mel, an inſtrument for drawing of teeth. 

Toy, a. (toppe, Brit. top, Sax. topper, Iſland. a creſt, topp, Su. 
top, Du. aud Dan.] 1. The uppermoſt end or height of a thing. 2. The 
ſurface, the ſuperficies. The tp of the ground. Bacon. 3. The higheſt 
place or ſtation. 4. The _— perſon. Shakeſpeare. 5. The utmoſt 
degree. 6. The higheſt rank. 7. Crown of the head. 8. The hair 
on the crown of the head, the forelock. 9. The head of a plant. 10. 
Top, Dan.] an inverted conoid which children ſet to turn on the point, 
continuing its motion with a whip. 11. Top is ſometimes uſed as an 
adjective, to expreſs lying on the top, or being at the top. 

To Tor, verb nen. 1. To riſe aloft, to be eminent. 2. To predo- 
minate, to exceed or be higher than. 3. To do his beſt. But write 
thy beſt and 1p. Dryden. 3 

To Tor, verb a#. 1. To put a top on a thing, to tip, to decorate 
with ſomething extrinſick on the upper part. 2. To riſe above. It 
top'd and covered the tree. L'Efirargr. 3. To outgo, to ſurpaſs. 4. 
To crop. 5. To riſe to the top of. 6. To — eminently ; as, he 
ters his part. This word, in this ſenſe, is feldom 
or ludicrous occaſion. 


Tor-rul, adj. [of tp and full] full to the top or brim. 


Tor- LAN T, H. [of tp and gallant] 1. The higheſt ſail. 2. 


Froverbially applicd to any thing elevated. A roſe grew out of another, 
uke honey-ſuckles, called top and 2 acer. | 

'Tor-nra'vy, adj. [of tep and heaty] having the upper 28 
weighty for the lou er; in low language applied to one who is | 

or of a S'ip, is a round frame of boards lying upon the croſs-trees 

near the head of a malt. | g | 

Tor-uasts [in 7 are four; the main-top-maſt, the fore. 
maſt, the miien· top maſt, and the fprit-fail-top-maſt ; which are 
faſt and ſettled into the heads of the main · maſt, fore · maſt, miſcn-maſt, 
and bow - ſprit. repectively. NS 

Tor the Tard Arn [ſea phraſe] ſignifies, make the ends of the yards 

higher or lower. | 


or Armings (in a ſhip] are a fort of clothes hung about the round ligh 


tops of the maſts, for ſhow. 


TOR 


Toric {with phy ficians] that which is ortwardly applied to ſom- 
particular limb or part of the diſeaſed body in order to a cure; this tofic 
or tzpecal application is contradittingaiſhed from what 15 adminiſtered in- 
* or = — to the M Hole. 

'o'PICa, Lat. [in logic] the art of inventing and managing all kind 
of probable 2 1 an 

Lo“ ricar, ag. Jof hereg, Gr.] 1. Relaing to ſome general head or 
common place of argument. 2. Local, conf ned to tome particular 
place. 3. In medicine {zepicu;, Lat. eigne Fr. 1-2:cs, It. of Terine: 
Gr. ] applied to ſume particular part of che body. ay 
To'ricalLiy, adv. [of tropical] with application to ſome particular 


To'eics, plar. [of topic ; tepici, It. tpica, Lat. bin, of Jeg, Gr: 
a j lace] common places or heads of diſcourſe to which other things are 
referred. All arts and ſciences have ſome general ſubjects, called Prfics, 
or common places; becauſe middle terms are borrowed and arguments 
derived from them for the proof of their various propoſitions. I arr. 

Toerct [waxr, Gr.] the invention or finding of arguments. 

To'PLEsS, adj. [of top] having no top. Ch a 

Toro'cRaPHER, ſubft. [of Joe; and yeagu, Gr. one who writes de- 
{criptions of particular places. 

Torocaarn¹e,, or Torocna'euical [fopegrapticas, Lat. rop:gra- 
phigue, — tepographico, It. of hre αDν,, Gr.] pertaining to the art of 
topography. 

ans _—_ an Son els parts of the earth, 
or i „ Wi to its relative ſituation ; as 
— — — Se. ho * * 

OPO'GRAPHY [? bi, Lat. Sp. topographie, Fr. tepographia, 
It. of 22 of leres, a place, and " DO. - to 2 e be | 
art of deſcribing particular places, or ſome ſinall quantities of land, &<c. 
as 3 pariſh, town, manor, 7 a 
O'PPIXG, part. ad. top] 1. Emi ief, noted, &c. 2. 
Fine, noble, =” 2. : 
To'epixGLY, adv. [of topping] fine, gallant, gay: obſolete. 7 


uſed but on a light er, 


To To'eeLe, verb next. to fall forward, to tumble down. Shake- 


care. 

Toro rugs v [of lewo%ora, Gr.] the deſcription of a place. 

To'rsnan, in Devonſhire, the port of Exeter, is almoſt encompaſſed 
with the Clift and the Ex, 175 miles from London. 

To'rsy-TuRvY, adv. [ropen in tunper, Sax. g. d. tops in turfs, i. e. 
heads on the turfs or on the ground. This Skinner fancies. Perhaps it 


may be a corruption of top-fide-turned, i. e. that part which was the top 


turned down, and ſo becoming the bottom] turned upũde down. We 


ſhall o'erturn it ten- tur y down. Shakeſpeare. 

— 4 von, vonha, Sax. ] 1. A tower, a turret. 2. A high 
pointed hill. ter, in the initial ſyllable of ſome local names. 
Toncx, Fr. [in heraldry] a wreath. 


_ Torcn [terche, Fr. torcia, It. torcha, or antorcha, intertitium, Low 


Lat. prob. of torris, Lat. or torrſch, Teut.] a flambeau, link, a wax- 


t, generally ſuppoſed to be bi than a candle. 
To'xcu-BEarER, ub. [of þ and bear] one who carrries a 


Tor-Rapes [in a ſhip] are thoſe ropes which the matiners uſe in torch 


firiking the main and fore-top-malts. _ 5 

Tor-xxor, /ub/t. [of top and inet] ribbons worn in a knot up a wo- 
man's head-clothes. 
1 1 ſubſe. [of toy and man] the ſawer at the top, not the ſawer 


m the pit. | | | 
Tor- uos r [an irregular ſuperlative formed from top] uppermoſt, 
OP-PROUD, adj. [of top and proud] proud in the higheſt degree. 
Tor. sa t., fr [of te and ſail] the higheſt ſail. 
Tora“ cu, uh. [toparcha, Lat. Toxagxns, of Towes, a place, and 
cee, Gr. a governor] a governor of any place. 
Tora“ Rcv, ſub}. Demag, Gr.] a ſmall ſtate or ſigniory, conſiſt- 
ug of a few cities or towns, or a petty county governed by a toparch. 
Tora, facht. [ tapaſe, Fr. J. Lat. JoraGo;, Gr.] a precious 
ore reſembling the colour of gold, a yellow gem. The golden ſtone 
the yellow topaz. Bacon. SMARAGDUS. | 
Lor az fin heraldry] the golden colour in the coats of nobility. 
To Tore, verb neut. [toptk, Ger. an earthen pot, toppen, Du. to be 
mad; 2 the latter etymology ; tper, Fr.] to drink ſtoutly, 
tu drink to e R 
cc rex, fabſt. [of tepe] a hard drinker, a drunkarxd. 
2 /utft. [in f ery] a kind of ſwelling in the bones. 5 
Furs ceous, adj. [of rophus, Lat. ToPor, Gr.] gritty, ſandy, ſtony. 
To'rner ck — 8 a valley near "4 


a playing upon 
ſalem, in v hich they made their children paſs thre? fire to Moloch ; whe- 


ther by that act was intended merely a conſecration of them to that falſe 
god: or as Ailton and many others underſtood it, a real ſacrifice. 

Tho” for the noiſe of drums and tymbreis loud, | 

Their childrens cries unhear d, that paſs d thro” fire 

To his grim idol. Paridiſe Loft. Book I. | 
For which reafon the good king Joſiah threw therein dead bodies, or- 
Cure, and all manner of unclean things, 2 Kings, c. 23, v. 10, 11. Cc. 
Vith defign to preclude (as Rab. Kimchi obſerves) all further applicati 
of the place to a religious uſe. Nor was this valley leſs noted for the 
deſtruction of Sennacherib's army therein. /aiab, c. 30, v. 3133. 
{ ſhall only add, that the ſame place was alſo called Ge-binnom and Ge- 
ben Hinnom, 1. e. the valley of Hinnom, or of the ſon of Hinnom j—— 
from whence yenz, in Greek, and from them gehexnna with us is de- 
rived; and becauſe a p-rperun/ fire was kept there (as R. Kimchi informs 
us) to burn up and conſume the dead bedies, bones, and all manner of filth, 
ordure, &c. which from the city were caſt therein ; hence the term ge- 
henna was applied by _ to expreſs the future deſtruttion of wicked 
men. See GEHENNA. But if the reader would perceive, of what im- 

rtance this critici/m is in a certain religious controverſy, he may con- 

ſult the book L. U. to S. the word Divorce. 

To ruus, Lat. [J@oc, Gr.] any gritty or carthy matter abounding in 
ſome mineral waters, and concretin the fie oe bottom of the veſ- 
ſels; or on hard bones which have laid long in them; and, on the ac- 
count of the reſemblance it bears to chalk, it is applied to a chalky ſub- 
ftance or a ſtony concretion in any part of an animal body. 

Toera's1a, Lat. [with botaniſts] the gardeu brank - urſin. 

To'rixc, . hard drinking. 


next above the royal. 


tures of the dura mater, 


Toxcu-L1cur, fl. [of rorch and light] light kindled to ſupply the 
'T — of torch] one that gives light. Shake 
O'RCHER, 1 one ives light. are. 
Torcu-Rgzal [in — that ſtart Sas g's head rick grows 


Toa cH-wEED, an herb. | 

To'xcuLar Herephili, Lat. [in anatomy] that part in the duplica- 
of the concourſe of a branch of the 
itudinal ſinus with the lateral finus's. 
oRcuvLa'ss, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a contrivance for ſtopping the flux 


of blood in amputations. 


ToxcuLanis Vena [in anatomy] a vein which goes up by the inſide 
of the ſkull to the brain. 

To'xcuexes [with horſemen] a long flick with a hole at the end of 
it, thro' which runs a ſtrap of leather, the two ends of which being tied 


| , ſerve to ſtraiten and cloſely tie up a horſe's noſe, as long as 
22. — 


upon the halter or ſnaffle. 
„, Gr.] the herb heart - wort. | 
Tore, or Ton us [in architecture] a thick round moulding, uſed in 
the baſes of columns 


Tore, . [of this word I cannot gueſs the meaning] 
ing to rowen or tere upon the ground; the more tere 
will do. Mortimer. i 

Tortvu'na [of logg, Gr.] emboſſed work. | 8 

ToreEuMaTO'GRAPHY, Jeb [of logrvpe and yd, Gr.] the deſcrip- 
tion or knowledge of ancient . and baſſo relievos, 

Tonzw'rick, Lat. Ilsgzelien, Gr.] the art of emboſſing. Ce. 

To Tonuz'xr, verb af. [of tormento, Lat. tourmenter, Fr. torme»- 
tare, It. tormentar, Sp.] 1. To put to pain or torture, to harraſs with 
anguiſh. 2. To affli& or diſquiet, to teaze, to vex with importunity. 
3 Fr. a great ſtorm] to put into great agitation. erm EU 
air 


ir. Milton. 


To ab von 


che leſs hay 


To'xmexT, ah. ¶ taur ment, Fr. tormento, It. and Sp. tormentum, Lat.] 


1. Any thing that gives or cauſes pain. Divers diſeaſes and ter mentis. 
St. Matthew. 2. Penal anguiſh, torture; 2 violent pain ſuffered by the 
body. 3. Anguiſh, miſery, great grief or trouble of mind. 
Torwme'xTir, or ToxMe'nToOR, fubſt. [of torment} 1. One who 
torments, one who gives pain in general. 2. One who inflicts peual 
tortures. ; 
Tornt'sT1L, ah. [tormentille, Fr. termentilla, Lat.] ſeptfoil; a 
plant. The root has been uſed for tanning of leather, and accounted 
the beſt aſtringent in the whole vegetable kingdom. Miller. 
TormenT!LLa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb tormentil. 
ToxmE'NTINGNESS, a tormenting quality or faculty. | 
ToaumnA A, Lat. [with phyſicians] the griping of the guts, or 
Toxmina Hyfterice, Lat. the womb-cholic, a diſeaſe to which wo- 
men of a lax and ill habit of body are ſubject. | 
Tonuixa Poſt Partum, Lat. the after pains of women after de- 


Tort, pret. and nag gant paſſ. of ear. See To Trax. 
Ton xa Do, ſub. Sp. a 
a whirl-wind, a ſtor m. 


and violent guſt of wind, a hurricane, 


I I dee aa 


To'r%- , 


is thruſt down into ſome quick-filver contai 
' finger being taken away, and the tube ſet upright, the quick-filver will 


covered with a 
Water. 2. A form into which the ancient ſoldiers uſed to throw their 
Z gp by bending down and holding their bucklers above their heads, 

fo 
Dryden 


that it is derived from zort, 
_ cracked ways, for bad practices. 


TOR 


To aNATUE, adj. [ternatilis, Lat.] turned or made with a wheel. 

To'zx150L [rournefol, Fr.] the ſun- flower. 

Toarr bo. Aa. Lat. a ſea-fiſh, famed for a remarkable numbneſs, 
wherewith it is faid to ſtrike the arm of thoſe that touch it, or, while 
alive, even with a long ſtick; but when dead it is eaten ſafely. 

To'rrexT, adj. [torpers, Lat.] benumbed, ſtruck motionleſs, not ac- 
tive, incapable of motion. Torpent memory. Evelyn. 


_ To'npip, adj. [torpidar, Lat.] benumbed, motionleſs, heavy, not ac- 
tive 


To's: 1 . [of torpi bneſs. Hale. 
— 2 2 —— fate of being torpid, numbneſs. Tor- 


 pitnde or — Derham. 


To'n ron, fu. Lat. dullneſs, numbneſs, inability to move. Ba- 
con 


Toa ds [in heraldry] a round roll of cloth twiſted, ſuch as is the 
bandage freq 


| I uently ſeen in armories about the heads of moors, ſa- Sce T 
. aterion Lin thu iet dying, o rot by 


rr 


o To' anker, verb af. [ toreſſer, Fr. torrefacio, Lat.] to y the 
fire. Boyle, Brown, 2 an 
To'an Nr, abſt. Fr. [torrente, It. of torrens, Lat.] 1. A ſudden 
ſtream raiſed by ſummer ſhowers. 2. A ſtrong and violent ſtream of wa- 
"Hs in a figurative ſenſe] heat, 3 
ORRENT in 2 ne] 2a great a Vi „ A 
ſwift — bu Se. _ 


— adj. I terrens, Lat.] rolling in a rapid, tumultuous ſtream. 


leon. 
Tornice'ttiian Infrument [of Torricellins, an Italian, the inventor of 


it] a glaſs tube or pipe of about three feet long, and a quarter of an inch 


bore, ſealed or cloſed by fire at one end, and quite at the other 
with quick-filver ; which unſealed end, being ſtopped with the finger, 
in a veſſel; and then the 


ran out or deſcend till it remains in the tube of the height between 
twenty-eight and thirty-one inches, leaving an empty ſpace in the upper- 


Tonato, ad. [terride, Fr. terride, It. and Sp. of terridas, Lat.] 1. 


Burning — hot and ſcorched, or parched. 2. Dried with heat. ſum 


3. I is rly applied to the regions or zone between the tro- 


3 Great, in Devonſhire, is an ancient populous bo- 


rough, 192 meaſured miles from London. 
aD Zone. See Zoe. 


To'xnipxess, or Toxri'pity [of ; as, Lat.] ſcorchedneſs, 


ſcorchi neſs, i 8. 0 
To — 3 1 parch, or dry up. 
* 


2 fbf. (torſe, Fr.] any thing twiſted; a mechanical word. 


vom. 

To'as ton, fubf. [torfro, Lat.] the act of turning, winding, writhing 
or twiſting. | 2 | 

Torr, Fr. [torte, Tt. tortum, Law Lat.] an injury, wrong, &c. miſ- 
chief, calamity : obſolete. __ | 

Torr [ſpoken of a rope, c. ] ſtretched out tight. CEE 

Toa rau xks, Fr. [in heraldry] are ſmall rounds, which ſome 
_ be cakes, others bowls, others wounds, eſpecially when they 


are red. | 
bo r, adj. [tortzlis, Lat.] bent, bowed, twiſted, wreathed, 
wrl 1 | 
To'xT1OX, futft. [tortus, Lat.] torment, pain: not in uſe. Bacon. 
To'x rious, adj. [of fort] injurious, doing wrong. Spenſer. 
Ton rivk, ag. ( tertiuus, turtus, Lat.] twiſted, wreathed. Shake- 
ſpeare. k | 
To'xTxt5: [ſpoken of a rope, Sc.] ſtraitneſs, tightneſs, by being 
hard pulled; a Fe ikanels | by 
Tos rost 2 Fr. Y/ortuga, Sp. tartaruga, Port.] 1. An animal 
ard ſhell; there are tortoiſes both on the land and in the 


no darts could hurt them. Their targets in a fertoiſe caſt. 


Ton To15e Shell, the ſhell or ſcale on the back of this animal, of uſe 
for making ſnuff-boxes, combs, and ſundry other things. = 

2— ſubſt. [of tortuous] wreathe, . ; =o OP 

onruous, adj. | tortueux, Fr. tortuoſo, It. and Sp. tor „ tortuſes, 
Lat.] r. Winding or turning many ways, . twiſted. 2. Miſ- 
chievous, injurious, tous. [Thus I explain it, on ſuppoſition 
i a. e. — we = 

bein arly en 0 
to right. This, in ſome copies, is — 2 — — 
Johnſon] By tortuous wrong. Spenſer. 

0'RTUOUSNESS [of fortuoſics, Lat. tortucux, Fr. and neſs] winding- 
neſs, or the turning in and out. 

To'tTURABLE, adj. [of torture] capable of being tortured. 

To To'xTurE, verb af. [of torturer, Fr.] 1. To Jun with tor- 
tures. 2. To vex, to excrutiate, to torment. 3. To 
firetch. The bow tortureth the ſtring. Bacon. 

Tonk runs, Fr. [rortura, It.] i. Jolicial torments, a grievous pain 
inflicted on a criminal or perſon accuſed, by way of puniſhinent, or in 
order to make him confeſs the truth. 2. Pain, iſh, pang in gene- 
ral. Torture of the mind. Shakeſpeare. | | 

To'xTuRER, . [of torture] he who tortures, a tormentor. 

To'xviTtY, /abft. {torwitas, Lat.] ſourneſo, crabbedneis of counte- 
nance. 

To's vous, adj. bern, . at.] ſour of aſpect, flern. Derham. 

Toba us, Lat. a bed, a cord for a bed, a wreath. 

Toa vs [in architeQure ; called alſo /--, or there] is a round mem- 


ber which cncompalles the batc of a pillat, between the plinth and the 


keep on the 9 


TOU 


li, reſembling the ſhape of a large ring, or round cuſkion, à it v.c:c 
ſwelling out — the weight of the pillar lying on it. 5 

To'a v, . [a cant term, probably derived from an Iriſh word ſig- 
nify ing a ſavage] a name which the proteſtants in lreland gave to tric 
Iriſh robbers, &c. that were outlawed for robbery and murt!:cr ; 411 
the enemies of king Charles I. accuſing him of favouring the tebellzon 
and maſſacre of the proteſtants in Irelaad, gave his partitans the name 
of tories; but of late the name has been transferred to thoſe that ant 
the fiyle of High-church-men, and fince the death of king James II. to 
the partizans of the Chevalier de St. George. But, with ſubmiiion. 10! 
with much propriety to either; for a man may be /iz5 in chen, and 
yet /owv with reference to the 51aTE ; and he muit know little of the 
world, who ſhould affirm, that a Jacobite and 7ory are convertible 
terms. 


To Tos, verb newt. [of the ſame original with eie] to comb wool. 

OZED. 

To Toss, verb act. incert. ctym. [rafſen, Du. rar, Fr. to accumu- 
late. Minfrew. Oo, Gr. to dance. M. Caſuubo:. Perhaps from 79 «:, 
a word uſed by rhoſ: who would have any thing thrown to them. Vet 
Jon 1. To throw with the hand, as a ball at play. 2. To throw with 

e. 3. To litt with a ſudden and violent motion. 4. l avitate, 
to put into violent motion. Tofſed in ſtorms. itz. 5 Vo make 
reſtleſs, to diſquiet. Many troubles her did 4%. Spenſer. 6. lo keep 
in play, to tumble over. To/firg all the rules of grammar in «.mmon 
ſchools. A{cham. 7. To diſcuſs, to canvaſs a matter. 

To Tots, werb nent. 1. To fling, to winch, to be in violent co:mma- 
tion. 2. To be toſſed, to be moved or agitated back wards and for- 
wards. 3. To Tei ap; to throw a picce of coin into the ur, and u a- 
ger on what ſide it ſhall fall. 

Toss, /ubf. [from the verb] 1. The act of tofling. 2. A throw ing 
up, an affected manner of railing the head. N 

To'ssEL, ſubft. any thing appendant; generally as an ornament, 
Mortimer. See Tassgt. | 

To'ss za, /ubſt. [of t] one who throws, tofles, writhes. 

Toss-rorT, uch. [of teſs and por] a drinker, a drunkard, a toper. 

Tosr, pret. and w—_ pail. of 79/5. See To Tose, 

Tosr, usf. for Toast {paris teu, Lat. trflada, Sp.] 1. Brend tofed 
at the fire. 2. A perſon, generaily a female, whole health is t be 


To Tos r, werb act. [!:fum, ſup. torreo, Lat. fear, Sp. tu luden 
by holding before the fire ; allo to nominate a perſon w hote heal they 
would have drank. | 

Torr, adj. Fr. and Sp. [?:tale, It. rotalis, totus, Lat] 1. While, 

omplete, full. 2. Whole, not divided, intire. | 
To rar, adv. [of total} wholly, intirely, completely. 
Tora"uitY, h. [tctalite, Fr. toralitas, Lat.] whole tum, comme 


Toru, contraſted for the other. | | 
To'rxEs:, in Devonſhire, a borough town by preſcription, is 133 
meaſured miles from London. It ſends two members to parliauncnt. 
To'tTTED, adj. [in the Exchequer} a term uſed of thoſe debt, . 
due to the king, which the foreign oppoſer, Oc. notes with the word 
tet, Lat. g. 4. ſo many or much. | 
To Tor rx, verb neut. [touteren, tateren, Du. or re alcnian, Sax] 
to ſhake, ſtagger, or reel, fo as to threaten a fall. 
: N or To'TTERY, ag. ſhaking, dizzy, unſteady. Neither is 
in uſe. | 
To run, 2 whirl-box, a kind of die that is turned round. 
Toruu, Lat. ſ wich logicians] 2. e. the au, is uſed to fignify fuck 
a ret as is compoled of ſeveral parts really diſlinct, whoſe hurt are 
termed integral parts; as the apariments of a houſe, the preciucts of a 
city, or the provinces of a kingdom; and this they diftingeuh trom an- 
other whole, which in Latin is called :2:5e. 
* Lin aſtronomy] a conſtellation in the ſouthern hemiſ- 
phere. : 
Fn To Toucu, verb a8. [toucher, Fr. tætſen. Du. torcar, It. 1:car, Sp. 
and Port.] 1. To put or reach the hand, &c. to a thing, i that: here 
is no ſpace left between the thing reached and the thing brought to it. 
2. To come, to attain. That the wicked one ?5uchers him not. 1 un. 
3. To delineate, to mark out. 4. To try metals, as gold, by rabbing 
them on a touch-ſtone. 5. To cenſure, to animadvert. 6 To affect, 
to relate to. 7. To ſtrike mentally, to melt, to move. 8. To inſect. 
to ſieze ſlightly. 9g. To bite, to wear, to have eficct on. A mechanic 
term. A file will not eouch it; as ſmiths ſay, when a tile will not eat o 
race it. Aoxor. 10. To ſtrike or play upon a muical inſtrument. 
11. To influence by impulſe, to impel forcibly. 12 19 creat of overiv 
or perfunctorily. 13. Touch wp; to repair or unmove by Light ftrokes 
or little emendations. | | 
To Tovcn, verb neut. [ſea term] to come or oh 2: 2 place withou. 
ſtaying. Bika 
2 ſin muſic] an organ is ſaid to have a good rfexch, when the 
keys cloſe and lye down well, being neither too looſe nor too ſtiff. 
To Touch apon a thing ; to ſpeak of it by the by, to mention ſlight 
To Toucu or or upon; to go for a very ſhort time. He touched ur 
the Moluccoes. Abbor. | 
Toucn, ſ#ub/t. [from the verb] 1. Reach of any thing, fo thic {14 
is no ſpace between the thing reaching and reached. z. Ther 
feeling. 3. The act of touching. 4. Proof or trial of metals, m::.2 - 
tion, as by a ſtone. 5. Teſt, that by which any thing is eawnc ww 
Equity, the true touch of all laws. Carew. 6. Proof, cri des 
My triends of noble touch. Shakeſpeare. 7. [Teucle, br. nale act 
of a pencil, or ſtroke} in painting or drawing. 8. Fan samen: 
Act of the hand on a muſical inſtrument. 10. Po of cabling the 
affections. 11. Something of paſſion or affeSiov. 1. 4 true, na- 
tural, and fenſible ranch of mercy. Hooker. 12ꝛꝛ 1 lation, 
ſenſible relation. Speech of t2uch towards others hond be fpartugly 
uſed. Baron. 13. [Touche, Fr. ſtroke. Nic 2 π⏑ Of rhllery. A- 
diſon. 14. Animadveriion, cenſure. u 0! cence, &. Ca . 
15 Exact performance of agreement; 72 5ec/ Hou 2 10 ee to be 
as good as one's word. 16. A ſmall quantity 13 git, Forge 
: 17. int, a 


Torcrn- 


TOW 


Torcn-ner.r of « Gun, ff. [of tuch and Ie] the hole a: he 
breech by which fire is communicated to the loading. : 

Tov'carxc, prop. (ten ſant, Fr. "This word is originally the parti- 
Ciple active of /oxc/] concerning, with reſpect to. 

Tou cunt vo, H. an herb. : 
Toucunb, purt. adj. as, a little touched, or tainted. See Toucn. 

Torte,, , [of reuch} aptneſs to be offended with or angry 
at, peeviſhnel*. 2 

Tov cutxg, /ub/?. [of taucher, Er. ] the ſenſe of feeling. : 

Toucutic, adj. near, contiguous; alſo moving, affecting, pa- 
thetic. F 

Tov'cnixGLY, adv. [of touch] 1. Pathetically, with feeling motion. 
2. Fafily provoked. 


Tovcu-$TONE, . [of torch and fone; pierre de touche, Fr.) a 


ſtone to try gold, ülver, and other metals on; any teſt or criterion in 
general, We ſhould uſe it as a toxch-fone to try the orders. Hooker. 
Toucn-woop, ſub, [of nuch and wv2d) a fort of old, rotten, dry 
wood, that will take fire ſtruck from the flint. a 
Tov'cuy, ad;. [of tonché, Fr.] apt to be offended with, peeviſh. 
Tovcn [toh, Sax. tacy, Du. tagb, L. Ger. zag, H. Ger.} 1. Yield- 
ing without failure. 2. Not brittle or apt to break. 5 Stiff, not eaſily 
| flexible. 4. Hard, ſtrong, not calily injured or broken. 5. Viſcous, 
 clammy, ropy ; as, tough phlegm. 
To Tou'cntx, _ neut. of tough] to grow tough. 
Tov'cily, adv. [of tough] with ſtrength, not brittly. ' 
Tov'cuness [rohneppe, Sax.] 1. Unaptneſs to be broken or dif- 
jointed; the ſite to brittleneſs. 2. Viſcoſity, clammineſs. 3. Firm- 
nels againſt injury. Cables of perdurable 2 Shakeſpeare, 
Tourtrt', or Tours'r, ah. Fr. a peruke of a 
worn by ſmarts and beaus; alſo a curl or artificial lock of hair. 
Tovs, /ab/t. 1. A roving journey about a country, a ramble. 2. Turn, 
revolution. In both theſe ſenſes it is rather French than Engliſh. 3. 
A lofty flight, in Milton; it is probably for tow'r, ſoar, elevation. The 
— of Jove ſtoop'd from his airy teur. Milton. 4. A falſe head of 
air. 


Tov'xxaukvr, or Tov'rxty, ah. [tournamentum, low Lat. for- 
neamento, It. tourneis, Fr.] 1. Tilt, military ſport, mock encounter. A 
martial exerciſe formerly uſed by perſons of note, who deſired to gain 
reputation by feats of arms, even from the king himſelf to the private 
gentleman. They encountered one another on horſe-back with ſpears 
or lances. See Jus1s. Milton uſes it ſimply for encounter, ſhock of 


To Tou ax Ev, verb ag. [from the ſubſl.] to tilt inthe liſts Spen- 


fer. | 
| — Dui Fr. ik N 0 2 8 
OURNIQUET, . Fr. [with ſurgeons] a gripe-ſtick uſed in 

van che ten of blood in amputations; alſo a bandage uſed in amputa- 

tations, ſtraitened or relaxed by the turn of a handle. Sharp. 
TovrTavu'xts [in —_— are ſmall rounds, which ſome will 

have to be cakes, others bowls, and others wounds; they being al- 

ways red in Engliſh coat armour ; but the French have them of other 


To Tovze, or To Tov'zie, 88 of the ſame orig 
nal with rav, teixe, as Johnſon] towwzle is a corruption, among 
vulgar, of tanze. See Touze] to to drag. Whence tou/er, or 
„ 

ow , Sax. |] 1. or part ot mp or 2. 
A ſmall 1 up. 
To Tow, verb a#. [teon, vechan, Sax. toghen, Du. tener, Fr.] to 


rag or hale dn r by a rope. 4 * 
o'WAGE [tonage, Fr.] money paid to the owner of ground _—_— I 
to a river, for — Agro his ground; alſo the act 
_ towing. 


To'ward, or To'warDs, h and, Sax. ] 1. A direction to. 
2. Near to; as, the ſtorm Jeep. (rope on. J With reſpect to, 
exiting, Se. relating to. 4. With tendency to. 5. Nearly, little 
els than. 

Towanp, or Towarps, adv. [it is doubtful whether in this ſenſe. 
the word be adverb or adjeftive] near at hand, in a ſtate of prepara- 


tion. 
What might be 4 ard, that this ſweaty haſte 
Doth the night joint labourer with the day. 
| Towarp, adj. ready to do or learn, not froward. 
To'warDLINEss [of rorrerdy] inclinableneſs to that which is laud- 
able, compliance with duty, orderlineſs, &c. 
_ To'varpLy, adj. [of toward; topeanvlice, Sax. ] orderly, obedient, 
1 — to that which is and commendable ; docile. 5 
0 WARDXNESS, fubſft. [of toward] docility. | 
 To'wcesTer, a _—_ — near 61 meaſured miles 
ow London. 

O'wEL, Aub. [not im y of top, Sax. the coarſer of flax; 
towels being Gault Lo ge > but more 1 of 
—_— Fr. toaglia, It. toalla, Sp. toalba, Port.] a cloth to wipe hands 
on, &c. | 

To'wts, /ub/. [topn, ton, or toppa, Sax. turris, Lat. four, Fr. for- 
re, It. and Sp.] 1. A high building, a builing raiſed above the main 
2 : 2. A — 1 a _—_— a place of defence. 3. A high head- 

In rower; curls and perriwigs. Hadibras. 4. High flight, 
elevation. See Tous. IRAN. ou. 

Hollow Towts [in fortification] a rounding made of the remainder 
of a briſure, to join the courtin to the orillon. 

To Tower, verb neut. to ſoar, to fly or riſe high. 
— long Jought [in cattle] a diſeaſe which proceeds from lean 

8. | 


Tower Muftard, 160 [turritis, Lat.] a plant. 
To'werED, adj. [of tower] adorned or defended by towers. II 
ton 


To'wrtry, adj. [of tower] adorned or guarded with towers. Pepe. 

Town, /ub/. [tun, Sax. turn, Du. from tinan, Sax. ſhut] 1. Any 
walled ſpace or divifion of ground, whereon houſes are built. The 
town-wall. Tofoua. 2. Any collection of houſes larger than a . 
The town-crier. Shakeſpeare. 3. In England, any number of = 
to which belongs a regular nk and which is not a city or ſec of a 
biſhop. 4. The court end of London; as, the court end of the torvs. 
5- The people who live in the capital. 6. It is uſed by the inhabitants 
of every city and town ; as, my lord is come to tour. 


* 


= Pla 1 


follow by the trace, 


- 


TRA 


Tows Clerk, fag. [of town ard clerk] an officer who manage: the 
* buſineſs of a town. 
own Hane, ſubj?. [of toxvn and Bon,] the hall where the publick 
buſineſs of a 2 EY 8 
To'wxsUIf, Jab. the privileges or diſlrict appertaining to a town 
cor „the corporation of a town. 


\ 


uon 
owns-Man, /abft. [of town and man; tune man, Sax. ] 1. One born 
in the ſame town. 2. An inhabitant of a place. 
Tows-T ai x, ſubft. [of toten and talk] common tattle of a place. 
Tow [probably of top, Sax. or tower, on account of towers being 
uſvally high built] a high or lofty flight. 
To Tows, rb nent. [for tower, which ſce] to ſoar aloft, to ſiy 
high ; to aim at high things. 
on,, part. adj. [of tour] ſoaring aloft, aſpiring. 
To'wrixexess, a lotty ſoaring, higa aim; alſo lofty carriage, 
haughtineſs. I 
To'wrus [hunting term] a roebuck, eager for copulation, is ſaid to 


SRI 8 
o Towze [incert. etzm. or of tere] to tug or pull about, to 
rumple, ruffle, or tumble; 1 wool. 2. Nest 


o'xica I prob. of lot, Gr. a bow] a particular ſort of poiſon uſed 
„ n in order to render wounds mate by them 


To'xicat, adj. [toxicum, Lat. Jeg, Gr.] venomous, poiſonous. 

Tor, ub. {toyen, tooghen, Du. to dreſs with ornaments] . A bau- 
ble. Precious toys. Addiſen. 2. A play-thing, a trifle, a petty com- 
— a thing 22 2 * 3. Mut- 
ter of no importance, A knack, a toy. Shakeſpeare. 4. Foily, trifling 
filly opinion. To condemn as follies and toys. Hooker. 5. 
, amorous dalliance. Glance or toy. Milton. 6. Odd ſtory, 
filly tale. Theſe fairy toys. Shake/feare. 7. Frolic, humour, odd fan- 
cy. Diſguiſed with a tey of novelty. Hooker. 

To Tor, werb next. [from the ſubſt.] to play, to dally with amo. 


rouſly, to trifle. 
To' rien, adj. [of tey] apt or given to toy with, careſs, or uſe dal- 
To- — A. (of 1 ] wantonneſs, nugacity 
0 Ess, ſubſt. nu . 
Tor ang, A. 10 17 and Ges) a ſhop where play things and little 
nice manufactures are ſo 


To Toze, verb a. [See Tousr, Towze, Trazr] to pull by vio- 
lence or impetaoſity ; to pull aſunder, in order to make ſoſt, Ie from 
thee thy buſineſs. Shakeſpeare. | 

To'zrxEss, ſoftneſs, like tozed wool. | 

Tabak, adj. [trabali;, Lat.] belonging to a beam. 

Tra'BeaTED, adj. [trabeatus, Lat.] having an entablature, wiz. 2 
— den; wall, which ſupports the timber-work of the 
roo 


Ta ant Trion [in architecture] the ſame as entablature, wiz. the 
projecture on the top of the walls of edifices, which ſupports the timber- 
work of roofs. 3 

Traps [with meteorologiſts] an impreſſion or meteor in the air, like 
a beam. 


Fr. [traccia, It.] 1. A foot ſtep, track, or print left by 
any - 2. Remains, appearance of what has been. Not the 
leaſt traces of it to be met. Aufn. 3. [Trace, Fr.) harneſs for beaſts 


2 

To Trace, werb ad. [tracer, Fr. tracciare, It.] 1. To follow by the 

ws or remaining marks. 2. To diſcover, to look back into the 

origh —U—— — 1 — 3. — 
* ines on to mark out. To trace images on 

brain. Locke. oo 

Denham. 5 


Txace, 


4. To follow with exactneſs. Tracing word by word. 
To Walk over. We do trace this alley. Shak:/peare. 
Ta ex, aht. [of trace] one that follows the trace or footſteps ; 


alſo that traces out lines in a draught. | 
— plur. [of trace] harneſs of draught- horſes, c. See 
RACE. | 
Ta en [with anatomiſts] the weaſand or wind- pipe. 1 
hy nem onA [of aA, the neck, and ayga, Gr. a capture] the 


Taaenz LIun [ Gr.] che herb throat -wort. | | 
Txa'cu0ua [haxwpe, Gr. q. d. roughneſs] a ſcab or roughneſs of che 
inner part of the eye. | | 


Tzacuona'Ticun [of les, Gr.] a fort of medicine for the 


Ta aex {trac, O. Fr. trace, Fr. traccia, It.] 1. A ſootſtep, the mark 
of a wheel, the run of a ſhip, or other remaining mark of any thing. 2. 
A road, a beaten path. 3. A row of hills. | 

To Txack, werb af. [of tracer, Fr. tracciare, It. of trafzs, Lat.] to 
or mark that any thing leaves behind it in 


 TaacxLEss, adj. [of traci] not trodden, marked with no ſoot- 
RACT, fab. (wok, Sax. grafatus, Lat. traits, Fr. trattato, It. 


trataab, 8 I treatiſe or diſcourſe printed, an eſſay. 2. A re- 
i ae Fe rn Any kind — ſubſtance in gene. 
any ing 
9 manner 


Zion, 0 

b Continuity, drawn out to length. Trac of time. 

Milton. — proceſs. Unleſs it means in chis place 
— * thing 


ev 
a diſcourſer, loſe ſome life. Shakeſpeare. : 
6. i Wal by a good denn, lo ome The bright era of his 
. Shakeſpeare. 
erer ABLE, adj. [trafabilic, Lat. traitable, Fr. trattabile, It. tra- 
table, Sp.] 1. — hay wo 22 docile, obſequious. 2. Pal- 
e, ſuch as may . 3 

25 al. [of rrafable] 1. A tractable diſpolition. 2. 
The ſtate of being tractable. 

Ta crasLr, adv. [of tractabie] 

Tra'cTATE, aht. tractaeus, Lat.] a 
Tacx, 1— Lat.] ductile, 


1 — I [of trafile] the quality of being tractile. 


Derham. 
Tza'cT108, Lat. ſubf. 1. The act of drawing. 2. The ſtate of be- 


Tx a'c- 


—_— - 


this, 7 Tradition, SEEK NO FARTHER, 


TRA 

Tr cri (ia geometry] a curve line, cailed alſo raterar: g. 

Tao [of rraite, Fr. tratta, It. trate Sp.] 1. A mechanic art, em- 
rloyment, handicraft, whether manual or mercantile, as contraditiin- 
ruiſbed from the liberal arts or learned profefiions. 2. Tratlic, com- 
merce. hu, ing and ſeiling. exchange of goods for other goods or for mo- 
ney. 3 luttruments or tools of any occupation. Tits trad. of war. 
Dryden. 4. Any employment not wmanval, habitual exerciſe. Io train 
them up in that trade, and fo fit them for weighty affairs. Bacon. 

| All Tabs mult live, 

Ts a ſaying when ane thing is bieten, as a comfort for the loſs, found- 
ed upon the reaſonabiencis of letting every man live by his profetiion, 
which could not bei: nothing was to be deſtroyed. 

Taa'Dbrsuav, „, [of trade and man] a buyer or ſeller by retail, a 
ſhopkeeper. A merchant is called a trader; but not a tradeſman : Aud 
it ſeews diſtinguiſuhed in Shakefpeare from a man that labours with his 
hands. | live by thc aul, I meddic with no erad:/mca's matters. Shake- 


rare. 


TeAbEHT VI, 2. [of trade and ful] commercial, buſy in traſſic. 
Stenſer. | 
74 o Trab, werb neut. [of trade; of traiter, Fr. trattare, It. tratar, 
Sp. to deal, handle, manage, Tr.) 1. lo weichindize ur traffic, to 
deal. 2. To act merely for moncy. To 7a and traſhe with Mac- 
beth. Shakeſpeare. 3. Having a trade wind or tide. The trading flood. 
Milton. | 5 
To Txabr, verb ac. to ſell or exchange in commerce. They tra- 
ded the perſons of men. ENI. 

Tra'vev, adj. [of trade] verſed, pracliſed. Shade pcare. 

Taotk., t. [of trade] 1. One engaged in commerce, a mer- 
chant. 2. One long uſed in the methods of getting money, a practi- 
Uoner. 

Trxa'pksrotx, 74. [of trade and fi] people employed in trades. 

Trxa'piwinxe, %. [of tral and wind} a wind which, at certain 
times, bluws regularly one way at fea, between the tropic: ; of very 
great ſervice in trading voy ages. | 

Tx a'vixc, . [of trad.] buy ing, ſelling, traffic either at home or 
abroad. | | 

Tr Abr! ton, fu. Fr. of Lat. erde,, It. tradicior, Sp.] 1. The 
ſucceiſ:ve tranſmitting of opinions or doctrincs. c. to polterity ; the act 
of delivering accounts trom mouth co mouth, without ritten m<morials. 
2. Any thing delivered oral!y from age to age. Wich ſuperititions and 
irad:/'ons taint. Milton. 

Taapirion {in theology] thoſe laws, doclr ines, relations, &c. 
which have been handed down to us from our torefathers, without be- 
ing written. 

Apoftolical Tx abrrion [with the Romans] the unwritten word of 
God. which deſcended from the apoſtles to us, through a continual ſuc- 
ceſſion of the faithful. 

Had no more been intended by all this, than (as ſome Romaniſts inſi- 
nuate} that the apoftles delivered ſome doftrines and rules for the regu- 


lation of the church by word of mouth, and ſome by writing, there 


would be uo room for controverſy on this head; St. Paul humſelf having 
affirmed as much 2 Theſſ. ii. 15. And accordingly St. Irenæus obſerves, 


* that if the apoſtles had left us no written word at all, we ovght to fol- 


low that order of tradition, which they delivered to thoſe, to whom they 
committed the churches.” Ed. Grabe, p. 205. But as tis one thing 
to allov, that Mo/es might deliver ſome —_ to the Jews by mere 
word of mouth ; and another thing to admit a tradition of /e, 
every thing which the Scribes and Phariſees father d upon him; ſo in the 
caſe before us ;-——and would the reader ſee, of what conſequence it is 
to make ſuch diſtinction, he may ſupply himſelf with ſufficient materials, 
by conſulting the words, Rir Es, SoxniTEs, MYSTERIES i Religion, and 
Apoſto/ic CoxnsTITUTIONS, compared with that goodly inference which 
St. Chr:/2/tom (fo late as the cloſe of the fourth century) made from all 
Hor. IV. in Ep. 2. ad 
Theſſ. Sce alſo Catrv. and Occumcrical Couvxcins compared. 
Ecclefiaſtical Tx avi ions, are certain ſtatutes, ordinances, or regula- 
tions concerning the ritzs and circumſtances of religion, inſtituted ſince 
the time of the apoſtles, by councils, popes, &c. and that have conti- 
nued to the preſent time, through a conitant obſervance of the church. 
Written TRAaDbiriox [with the Romans] that of which there are 
ſome traces in the ancient fathers and CoRors. 
Unwritten Tx AIT Iiox, is that of which no ſigns or footſteps are to 
be found in any of the fathers which are now extant. | 
Txabi'rioxal, or TaapTTIONAR N. adj. [of tradition) 1. Deli- 
vered by tradition, deſcending by oral communication. 2. Obſervant 
of traditions or idle rites. Nenher uſed, nor proper. Too ceremonious 
and traditional. Shakeſpeare. © | 
TRADITIONALLY, adv. [of traditional] 1. By tranſmiſſion from age 
to age. 2. From tradition, without evidence of written memorials. 
RADLITIONISTS | traditionaires, Fr.] thoſe who ſtand up for or follow 


tradition. 


Trapi'Trve, ac. Fr. [trads, Lat.] tranſmitted or tranſwiſſible from 
age to age. Dryaer. | | 

Tr a'dirores, traitors, a title given by the primitive Chriſtians to 
thoſe who Celivered up their bibles in the time of perſecution. 

To Trxavv'cr, verb act. [traduco, Lat. traduire, Fr.] 1. To defame. 
to ſlander, to ccnfure, to repreſent as blameable. 2. Lo propagate, to 
increaſe, by deriving one from another. | 

Trapu'cext, 07. [rraducens, Lat.] waducing. Shak:fprare. 

Trapvcenext, . [of tradxce] cenſure, calumny. S54at-/prare. 

TaaU ce, ab. | of traduce] a calumniator, one that falicly cen- 
ſures, | . 

Tzxapvu'ciaxs, ſuch who held that original fin was tranſmitted from 
fathers to children, or was communicated by way of generarion from 
the fathcr to the child. 

Tz:pv'ciBLE, adj. {of troduce] ſuch as may bederived. Orally tra- 
ducible. Hale. 

Txanpr'criow, . Fr. of Lat. [traduzione, It. traducion, Sp.] 1. 
Propagation, deriratian from one of the fame kind. 2. Tradition. 
tran{miſfion from one to another. HA. 3. Conveyance. The traduc- 
tion of brutes could only be by ſhipping. Hale. 4. Tranhtion. The 
Ggures in rhetoric of repetition and traduction. Bacon. | 

Taarrick. or Ta AFT UN . [trafigue. Fr. trofice, It. traſa- 
ge, Sp. ] 1. Lune act or praciice of buying and telling, dealing as a mer- 


TRA 


chant, exchange of commodities, large trace, commoadguuies, ial 


+ ts 
traftic. Her Hr era#c4. Gy. | 

To 'Tra'trick, werbreat. [ traffcare, It. traf pur. Fr. r 
1. Lo buy and fell. to deal as a merciant, to practiſe Coun, . 
To trude meanty or wercenarily. And grab with thee lor piety”. 


rum. Prec. 

Tr rr. [rrafgacr, Fr.] trader, merchant. . 

Teaaritu | with targeons] an inurument the lame as a trepan. 

Fer ite; ar KKR. T1 [ rragoonntha, Lat. T2472 412 Gar. i. 
gou'e them} prm-dingon, 2 fort of pum to which this name has Lon 
piven, 0+ proceung tom the incition of the ruct or trunk of a plant w 
Called, 7revoux. 


* * * . « ſ 
Fracrulas, fal. [tragets, Lat.“ fete tragigur. Fr. Pay- 78. Of 
— * _ 1 . . * _— © 
Ir 249%, 2 poat, - and £2, Gr. a eng, becauſe in a cαt nie the actors O¹ 


tragedic: h. d a you. gaven them tor their rewarij 1. An actor. 
writer of trans, 

TRAIN . [tragadia, Lat. tragedie, Fr. tragetr4, It. and Sp. 
Tapes, Gr.) 1. A dramatic repteſentauon of a ſerious action. An an- 
them to their God Diony lus, K hilft tre goat ſted at his alter to be fa 
criced, was calcd the gont- ſong or tragedy; Mrs, 2. Ay neun 
ful or dreaifol event iu gene5al. : 

Ariſtotle's deti ion of a rrage''y. is as follows: “ Tragedy, ſays he, 
is an imitation of a grav?, anc r/o? ace, contaiaing it proper mag 
nitude, in a fle ſweatene? put; by whe alone, and partly by cc a- 
compantell te ſong ; an action, I ſay, exitited not (like /rroic poetry) 
in the form of 1arration; but Which by fear and p. 'y cus the /urgationt 
of thoſe paul ons. De Arte Poetic. Ed. Cantas. p. 16. Sec Dramas 
and Ru rst. | | 

Tract Larnus [faynrafes, Of Trays, a gont. and nt. Cr. a hart] 
a goat-har!, or great derer; a certain bealt tound in the loreſts of Boh- 
mia, and elſeu here, that has a breaſt and ſhaggy hair like a goat, bur 
otherwiſe like a lag. | 

Taa'cie, or Tex'cical, a4. [tragicus, Lat. trogique, Fr. tragt, 
Ir. and Lat. T,ay:x:;, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to tragedy. 2. Mouruſul, 
diſaſterous, fatal, Greadiul. | | 

TRA'GICALLY, ady. {of tragicai] 1. In a tragical manner, in a man- 
ner ba fitting tragedy, 2. Mournfully, ſorrow fully, dreadiu!ly. 

TRAGICALSLE?, ig. (ot cragical] mournfulneſs, calamitouſneſs. 
Decay Picty. = | | 

T ra"Groovtdy, ,. {of tragedy and cemcay; tragi-crnn in, Lat. 
tregi comedic, Ir. ] a drama or play, in part tragedy, and in pit cy- 
meu. | | | | 

Tr a'ct-cormmeal, i. {tragiour-c:micus, Lat. tragique-cor: ] ] 1 
1. Partly tragical and piruy comical, iclating to tragi claude 2. 
Conſiſting of a mixture of mirth with ſorrow. | 

T« a'Gt-COMICALLY , adv. [of iragi-comical} in a tragi-coiniic:) man- 
ner. 
1r&'crum, Lat. [ae, of Trang. Gr. a goat] the ith wiite dit - 
tany ; alio a certain ſhrub, reſembling Juniper, the leaves Gi cli ia 
autumn {ml} lite a poat. BER 

TracoNa'Tuic:, Lat. [with botaniſts] thc herb wild cam] n. 

Taco“, Lat. , Gr.] the herb tarragon. 

Tx acoro'con {T;aymruy, Gr.] the plaut goat's beard. 

Taco rAUu, Lat. [ayorier, Gr.] a kind of buck-whoi: 2 | ol 
limong. | 

Txaco'rcars, Lat. [with botaniſts] the kerb rag-wort. 

Tracort'c:xum [Faygyzcy, Gr. ] the herb goat's-oricany. 

Taa“ Cs, Lat. (I, Gr. a goat; with botaniſts] the ſu. ub woude 
bind or honey ſuckle. 


7 


Tra'Gus Pleas, Gr. a zoat] the protuberance of the aur:cul2 next 
the temple, fo called, becauſe it is ſometimes hairy. 
To Traje'cr, verb af. [ trajcctum, from trayicia, Lat.] to tho, to 
caſt through. 
TRAJE CT, Salt. [trajet, Fr. trafectus, Lat.] a ferry, a paſſage for a 
water-carriage. Shakeſpeare. | 
TRAJE'CTLON, ah. [traje2iv, Lat.] 1. The act of dartiag through 
2. Emiſhon. The trajections of ſuch an object. Frowr. | 
Trxazt'cToORY of a Comet, &c. in aſtronomy] is its path or orbit, or 
the line which it deſeribes in its motion. 
lo Taatt, verb act. [trailler, Fr.] 1. To draw or drag along the 
ground 2. To hunt by the track. 3. 'Todraw after in a long floating 
or waving body. 4. [ Treglen, Du.] to draw, to drag in general. 
A... Trail, verb next, to be drawn out in length. Traiiing ſmoke 
rden. | | 
TIA, ,. [from the verb] 1. Track followed by the hunter, ſcent 
left on the ground by the animal purſued. The faile trail. Shake 
ſp:are. 2. Any thing drawn out to length. The fuming rail. Dryden. 


3. A 


3. Any taing drawn behind in long waves or undulations. A radiant 


ira! of hair. Pepe. This ſenſe the Scots retain. | 
To T'raix, 4cro at. {traizer, Fr.] 1. To draw along. Milton. 
To draw, to entice, to invite in general. SSH ỹẽ, 3. To draw bs 
ſtratagem. S/0ke/peare. 4. To draw from act to act by perſuaſion ©: 
pronuſe; commonly with 9. $5. To bring up, to inſtru ; commo 
with zp. 6. To bend or form to any thing in general; ſometime 
or, emphatical. Trained en to the wartare. Locke. | 
Traix,/at//. Fr. 1. A long part of a garment that drags be 
the ground. 2. A retinue, a company of attendants of a gr 
3. A long row, order, or line, an orderly company, a proce .- 
train of ladies. Drycer. 4. A fratagem of enticement. an t... 
wheed!e or trap. Venereal trains. Milton. 5. Tram f 5 0? 
great puns and warlike florcs which belong to an army in fit © 
{rain of gunj oxvder ; a line of powder, iS laid, as to convey ihe fire to 
a greater quantity in a mine. 7. A ſeries, a conſccut e Id windy 
patſing in train. Locke. 8. Proceſs, method, fiat. oi pivots. it. 
things were once in this train, Sewif?. | 
Tz ax {in watch - work] the number of beats cl: aH makes in 
an hour. | 
Txaix [in falconry] the tail of a hawk, or cc: bird 
I'naiN-Baxps, %. for Irai'xto-8a5 [of ra and band} the 
militia or armed ſolers of a city. county, . that as or w0uLR bs 
trained up or inſtrueted in marſl.al cc. : 19 251 | 
TANK. . [of train] one who © ms Up, rf Gs, Wc: 
Tral'xixcG e Load in the mint*! 35 the ſearching for and purieirng 2 
vein of ore. 


T R A 

Txarx-ott., . [of train and oil] oil drawn by cociion from the fat 
of the whale. 

Trat'xy, adj. [of train] belonging to train oil: a bad word. Gay. 

To Txairst, vb neat. [a low word] to walk in a carelefs, ſlovenly 
or fluttiſh manner. Pope. 

TrarT, H. Fr. a ftroke, a touch: ſcarce Engliſh. Broome. | 

Trxa1'ror, ,. [traditor, Lat. traditre, Fr. traditere, It. traidor. 
Sp. of trad, Lat. to deliver up] a betrayer of his ccuntry, or ore falſe 
to his prince ; one, who being truſted, betrays. 

Trar'toery, 2. [of traiter] treachcrous, perfidiou- Soake- 


arr. 
Trar'rerOUs, adj. [of traitor] treacherous, treaſonable, faithl*1s. 
Tr a1 TOROUSLY, adv. [of traitoruus] treaſonably, in 4 manner ſuit- 
ing a traitor. 


Tr a1 rorOUSNESS, ſelf. [of traitorms) treaſonableneſs, perfidiouſ- 


neſs. 

Tx a1'1REsSs, ſub. [of traiter] a woman who betrays. Dry and 
Pope. 
Textarr TOs, af [rralatitins, tranflatur, Lat.] not literal, meta- 

horical. 

: TRALAT1'TIOUSLY, au. [of tra'c'itious] not according to the firſt 
intention of the word, not literaliv, metaphorically. Helter. 

To TraAti' NATE, werb nut. [of trans and linca. Lat.] to deviate 
trom any direction. Drrden. 

Tra'MBLIXG of Tin Oar [wich tin-workers] is the ſtirring and waſh- 
ing away the filth with a ſhovel in a frame of boards. 

Taatuv'ckvr, adj. { tralurens, Lat.) ſhining through, tranſparent. 
Tun, ah. [traman!, Fr. trama, tragula, Lat.] 1. A device 
in a chimney for hanging a pot over the fire. 2. A net in which birds 
or fiſh are caught. Carew. 3. Any kind of net, In braided rrammels. 
| Spenſer. 4. [Tramaglio, It.] a kind of ſhackles in which horſes are 
taught to pace. Drau. 

o Trxa'tmti, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to catch, to intercept; 
with ap. Shake peare. | | 

Txa'1meted [with horſemen] a horſe is ſaid to be ſo, that has 
blazes or white marks vpon the fore and hind foot on one fide, before 

Croſs-Tramuetrtd [with horſemen] is ſaid of a horſe that has white 
marks in two of his feet, that ſtand croſs-ways like St. Andrew's croſs, 
as in the far fore foot and the near hind-foot, or in the near fore-foot and 
the far hind- foot. 

q. d. trans montes, i. e. beyond the 


TramoxTA'xE [troammtane, It. 


mountains] a name which the Italians give the north-wind, becauſe it 


comes from beyond the mountains. 

To — 2 A Dan. trampein, Du. and L. Ger. 
trampa, Su.] to under throu ide or contempt. 

To Taaurre, verb next. 1. To _— — with ox before 


the thing trampled. 2. To tread quickly and loudly. Trampling fect. 


Dryden. 
Trxa'MPLER, bf. [of trample] one Cnm—_—_ wi 
Trana'TiION, os 1 trano, og the act of ſwimming over. 
Trance [ran, Fr. _ 9 a paſling, g. d. tranfitus, or tran- 
% a, 2 re of the mind. It might therefore be written 
tramſe] an extaſy, a ſtate in which the ſoul is — — viſions of future 
or diſtant things, a tem abſence of the ſoul the body. 
Taa"xceD, adj. 5 trance] lying in an extaſy. Shakeſpeare. 
Trxancue”, by liſh heralds, is thus blazoned ; he bears per pale, 


A and azure, per bend counterchany'd. 
RANE, /ubſt. [trance oil] oil out of the blubber of whales and 
ſea-dogs. RAIN. | 


Tas nE [in heraldry] is the diminutive of a feſs, and what Engliſh 
heralds commonly call a bar. | 
ogy + == hat {a cant word] an odd or intricately contriv'd 


thing. 1. 
. anz, f. {a term among mechanics] a ſharp pin. Maron. 
Ta Nn, at. [eranguille, Fr. 
wy Shakejpeare. 

TraxqQuriiity, or Traxquriiousxes [tranguillite, Fr. tranquil- 
N — e 


illidad, Sp. tranguiliitas, 
| _ peace of mind or cond _ | 8 
RANS, an inſeparable prefixum, which ſignifies beyond or over 
a5 likewiſe change of place oped 1 any | 1 
To Tx ansa'cT, verb ad. [tranſattum, of tranſage, Lat.] 1. To ne- 
gotiate, to manage, to conduct a treaty or affairs. 2. To perform, to 
diſpatch, to do, to carry on. | 
Taanxsa cron, ,. [of tran/aZ] one that negotiates or manages an 


| Taansa'crion, Fr. [traſazione, It. _ Sp.] negotiation, deal- 
828 a, atfaits in hand, L. 
Trxansa'Leixs [tranſa/pin, Fr. tranſalpino, It. of tranſalpinus, of 
tran, beyond, and 4/pes, certain mountains in Italy] that is beyond the 
RANSAKINA'TION, fabf}. [of trans and anima, Lat.] the paſſing of a 
foul out of one body — . Brown. 
„„S ORE curing en 
' i. To to to , as tran- 
fcend their limits. Bacon. 2. To 2 — to excel. 
*. to ſurmount. Tranſcending the upper region. 
To Taranscen, verb neut. to climb: not in uſe. And tranſcend 
from one into another. Brown. 
TRraxsCE'NDEXCE, or TRANSCE'NDENCY, alt. [tranſcendentia, Lat.] 
ſupereminence. 


1. worth, excellence, 2. Exaggeration, ele- 
vation — the truth. Bacon. | 

Tzaxcce'nDEST, adj. [tranſcendant, Fr. [tranſcendente, It. and Sp. 
17 arfcendens, Lat.) 1. Going beyond others, ſupremely excellent. 2. 
Among logicians] paſling tne predi | 


TRANSCERDE'NTAL, ad) [tranſcendentalis, low Lat.] 1. General, paſ- 
ſing through man . 2. Exceeding, going beyond others, 
. 

RANSCENDENTAL in i | are ſuch as cannot 
be defined by algebraical — — — —— by equa- 
:*2ns, one of their terms is a variable or flowing — | 

Taaxscx x ExTT x, adv. [of tranſcendent] excellently. 

TRANTCENDENTESSS, fubft. [of tranſcendent] ſurpaſlingnefs. 


- moves of metals. 


TRA 

To Tas rf, verb af. [tran n/atus, ini. to fram Vice. s 
fieve or colander. To imbibe and tranſlocate the att. Harty; 6 

To Trxaxscri' Bt, verb act. ¶ tranſccir-, Fr. trafcrivere, It. r 
Lat.] to write out or copy from another. 

Trax5Cel'BER, ab. f tranſcribe} a writer out or copier. 

Taa'xscR r. nf. Fr. | tray rip, Lat.] that winch i. Written 
from an original, a copy. 

TaaxscKTY 110%. Fr. the act of tranſcribing or capri g. 

Txax:critepaiveiy, adv. ot rranjeript} in the manucr vs a copy. 
Brown. 

To Tas. S . traſcurrs Lat.] to run, rove, or pals 
from one place to auer It doth not tpatiate and tramtur. Buco. 

Traxs v KRENCE, or Tann cu e505, /abft. of tra cur ru, of tra:/. 
cer, Lat.] the aft of running from one place to another, rumble, pat- 
age beyond certain ums. 7 rut ce is little uſed. 

Ta axe, alt. a temporury ablence of the foul, extaſy. Sec Tr axcr, 

TrANSFLEMENTA 1iOx, 2. {of fra, and timer; with fchno!- 
men] a change of the ele, ents or previciples of ore bed into another. 
Bu net. | 

Traxst'xion, . [of tran; ard fe] change from ont ſex to an- 
ther. Brest x. 

Tra'x5Ftr, it. {from the verb; among dealers in Rocks} a Con 
veyance or making over of ituck from the {cher to the buyer. 

To Taaxsrf'e, ver act. ane, Ir. transferire, It. tranyiriy, 
Sp. of transfere, Lat.] 1. To pifs, make over, or convey from our to 
another. 2. To remove, to tranſport. Baca and Dryden. 

TRANSEIGURA' TION, Fr. Langes arten, It. transfiguracicn, Sp. 
transfiguratio, Lat.) 1. A change of one figure or ſhape into another. 
Brown. 2. The miraculous change of our Saviour's appearance 
on the mount. See Form. i 

To TaaxsrTHOGURR, verb act. [transfigurer, Fr. trasfigurare, It. tran. 
ee. Sp. tranfigure, of trans, and fgura, Lat.] to change the form or 

a 


To Taraxzri'x, verb ad. [trafiggere, It. transfixam, Lat.] to pierce 


To Tea'xsroraTe, wb ad. — Lat.] to make a hole 


through. | 

JR verb af. ¶ transforms, of trans and forma, Lat. ran. 
former, Fr. transformare, It. transfirmar, Sp.] to change from one form 
or ſhape into another, to * | 

To Taansroau, verb gent. to be metamorphoſed. Add4cr. 

Trxaxsronma'TION, Fr. [ 
trans , Lat.] change out of one form into another, act of cnang- 
i form, ſtate of being changed with regard to form. 
22 of an Equation [wich algebraiſts] is the changing 

—— into another that is more eaſy 


an 
the ſea. Davies. 
Taaxsr v-LoIb, adj. 23 Lat.] ſhining through 


To Taaxsru'sx, ver 


Fr. of Lat. the act of pouring out. 


RANSPRETA' 103, ff. [of trans and Feta, Lat.] paſſage over 


Taansrv' sion, - | 
To Tx a'"xscrEss2, werb act. [tranſerefſer, Fr. traſzgredire, It. trans- 


gredir, Sp. of tranſgredior, Port. eas, Lat.] 1. {s over, 
pak beyond. — 2. ———— 2 
or order. 


— Taaxsckz “2s, * 8 — 22 it 
RANSGRE'SSION, fabft. Fr. . [rrafereſſione, It. of tranſere 
Lat. 1. — — 1 the violation or break 


ing of a law. 2. Offence, crime, fault. 


RANSGRE'SSIVE, adj. [ of tranſgre/s] apt to break laws, faulty, 


e. Brown. 


command, an oftender 


Tx a'NSIENTLY, adv. [of tranſient) in a fleeting manner in paſſage, 
not extenſively, after a tranſient manner. 

2 ſubſt. [of tran a 8 ecting nature or 
TxAnsLIEXCE, or TaaustLIxu cr, fab. —— 2 
one thing to . Glanville. 

Tua usr, /ubſ. [rranſitus, Lat. a J 1. A paſs or liberty of 
paſſing. 2. [With aſtronomers] is 
under any fixed ſtar, or the moon's paſſing by or covering any 
net. 


] are certain familĩarities ined by the mo- 


Tra'xsirs [in ned by 
2 293 s nativity. See 
TaLr3MAN, there, telfcm, " 

Taaust Trion, af. 1. Removal, paſlage. The tranſitions and re- 
coducard. 2. Change. Immediate rranfition from 
white to black. Woodward. 3. A — in writing or converſation, 
from one thing to another, or from one 8 5 
another. 4. [With muſicians] | bet, may ry is broken into a 
lefſer, to make {ſmooth the neſs of a leap, by a gradual paſſage to 
the note next following. 45 { With rhetoricians a figure, the ſame as 
meatabaſis, that conſiſts in from one ſubje& to another. 

Ta a"nxiTIVE, adj. [tranfitivns, Lat.] 1. Having the power of pal- 
ſing. Cold is active and tranſitive into bodies. Bacon. 

iven by grammarians to ſuch verbs, as fignify an action which paſſes 
— the doer to or upon — or the ſubject that receives it; 23, 

o tabulum, | ſtrike the table. 
ena, au. [of tranfitive] after a tranſitive or tranſient 


Tra'x5111VENESS, alt. [of tranſitive] tranſientneſs, or a tranſitive 


Nature. | : 
Taa'usiTen E V, adv. [of tranſitory] tranſiently, with ſhort conti- 


K pans anc fleetingneſs, a tranſitory or quickly 
ng nature or quality. : | 
— adj. [ tranfitoire, Fr. tranſfitorio, It. and Sp. of rranfite- 
rius, tranſes, Lat.] paſſing away ſpeedily, continuing but a ſhort tune. 
To TrxansLa'TE, verb af. [tranſlater, O. Fr. traſlatare, It. tranſla - 
dor, Sp. tranſlatum, Lat.] 1. To turn out of one into another, 


| ; retaining the ſenſe. 2. To tranſport, 
10 interpret in another language, g e. 2. To yo 


irmazione, It. transformacior, Sp. of 


- RANSGRE'SSOR, fab. [tranfgrefſcar, Fr.] a law-breaker, a violator 


Tara" „ adj. of er Lat.] qui ſoon not 
ia of ue „ tranfiens, Lat.] quickly paſſing, ſoon paſt, 


of an juſt by or 
5 RR other pla- 


ubje& or point of diſcourſe to 


2. An epithet 
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. Noleſs juſt was his explication of the divine 


: — Lat. [with rhetoricians] a figure whereby 

_ called rranftxs and wariatio, metaba 
and matabilis. Lat.] capable of being 
ſubſtance ns 


0 | 
TRA 

to remove from one place to another. Enoch was trnd. Hobren::, 
3. It is particularly uſed of the removal of a biſhop from one ſee to ano- 
ther. 4. To transfer from one to another, to convey. 5. To change. 

Shakeſpeare. 6. To in : a low colloquial uſe. Shake . 
TrxansLa'tiONn, fab. Fr. [rraflazione, It. trarſacirn, Sp. of trar/a- 
tio, Lat.) 1. The act of turning out of one language into another, in- 
ion. 2. Act of removing from one place to another, removal. 
A verhon, any thing eranſlated from one lan to another ; as, 
den's tranſlation of Virgil. 4. [In the ſenſe of the law] the remo- 
val of a biſhop from one dioceis to another, and accordingly a biſhop 
does not write azo corſecraticnis, but anno tranſlations neſtre. 
Taaustl ron, fubft. [trarſluterr, O. Fr. of tranſlate] 1. One that 
turns out of one language into another. 2. One that removes a perſon or 
thing out of one place into another. 3. [In cant language] a cobler, a 

new vamper of old ſhoes, &c. 
» Arbuthmr. 


TrANSLA' TORY, adj. [of cranſſate] | 
TRansLOCA'TION, aH. [of tram, and Locus, Lat. place) removal of 


ings reciprocally to one 1 — Woodward. a q 
RANSLU'CENCY, ſubſe. [of tr ent] the quality of ſhining tùhroug 
or itting light oy through, tranſparency. Bee. of 

RANSLU'CENT, adj. — ent, Lat.] ſhining thorough, giving a 
paſlage to the light, tranſparent, clear. Milton. 


Taansmaktxx, adj. [tranſmarinus, Lat.] foreign, from the parts be - 


mute, to metamorphoſe, to change: obſolete. Spenſer. 
Tra'nSMIGRANT, adj. [ tranſmigrans, Lat.] paſſing into another 
country or ſtate. Bacon uſes it ſubſtantively. 
To Trxa"namiciaret, verb act. [tranſmigrare, Lat.] to paſs from one 
place or body to another. | 
TrxANSMIGRATED [tra»/migratus, Lat.] having removed one's habi- 
tation from one place to another. | 


TranzmIcra'TION, ſubft. Fr. [ traſmigrazione, It. tranſmigracion, 
Sp. of rranſmigratio, Eat) m — one place or ſtate to — 

Ta ans AA “io of Souls, the paſſing of ſouls departed out of one 
body into another. A doctrine aſeribed to Pyrbagoras, who flouriſhed 
(according to Pavia] about the both Olympiad, and uently 

before Socrates and the philoſophic ſets which followed upon him. 
The reader will find many a curious remark on the Pzthagorean ſyſtem in 
the Stromate of Clemen: Alex. and in particular, p. 522. [Ed. Paris) 
where he tells us that The, a lady of this ſect, was ew pretty 
extraordinary queſtion put to her, verum yo, &c. i. e. mary days 
K ny ns a woman might enter the temple of Ceres ? gave 

: * If from her own huſband, immediately ; if from another , ne- 
of the univerſe, **% jaw» Oro; ec, Kc. f. e. God is one; not, as ſome ſup- 
poſe, an penn Ss But pgs to the whole, —cChict- 
mover and Fatuzz of all things.” P. 47. And the learned Kircher is of 
opinion, that the ſacred Terrafys of Pythageras was no leſs than the Je- 
4b or 7. of the Jews, which he learnt in Egypr. Ocdip. 
. Tom. 2. Vol. I. p. 283. But as to his notion of Tran/migration, 
it is not to be wonder'd, if, before life and immortality were brougbe to 
cats Amy men conceiv'd not ſo correctly of the future flare. See 

EROME, 


pared. 


Tamas z, af, [trexſmifs, Lat.] capable of being con- 
RANSMI'SSION, fol. Be. [erax/miſfie, Lat.] the act of ſending from 
pitics, E.] the act of a 


one to another over, or coveyin one perion to 

| — 2. [In "Sc i body, paſſing 
the rays of li it ſ , or ſufferi m to paſs. 

Trxansi'ssive, ad. [tranſmiſſus, Lat.] tranſmitted, derived or con- 


veyed from one to another. Pope. | 
To Taaxsmi't, verb a. | tranſmitts, Lat. tranſmettre, Fr. traſmet- 
tere, It.] to convey or ſend from one place to another, to deliver or 
make over from one perſon to another. 
——— ſubſe. [of tranſmit] the act of tranſmitting, tranſ- 
miſſion. Swift. 
To Tzansuo'ctarny, verb ad. [a barbarous vulgar word] to tranſ- 
form or metamorphoſe. 
TrANsSMONTANE. adj. [tran/montanus, Lat.] dwelling or growing 
the mountains. 
| > W the orator 
removes the imputation of any thing from himſelf. This figure is alſo 
and metaſtaſis. | 
adj. [tranſmuable, Fr, tranſmutabile, It. of trans 
changed into another nature or 


Transmuy'TABLE, 


TraxSMU'TABLENES3 [of rranſmutable) capableneſs of being chan- 


| yed, ſuſceptibility of chan 


Taansuv“ rank v, — fof tran/mutable) in a manner capable of 
| changed. 

Taansuura“ Trion, Fr. [| traſmittacione, It. tranſmutacion, Sp. tranſ- 
z#atio, Lat.] the act of changing into another nature or ſubſtance. 

TrRAnSMUTATION of Metals [with alchemiſts] or the Grand Operation, 
is the finding the philoſopher's ſtone. 

Taausuurarion [wich geometricians] the reduction or change of 
one figure or body into another of the ſame area or ſolidity, but of a dif- 
ferent form, as of a triangle into a ſquare, c. | 

To Taausuu'rE, verb act. [ tranſmuer, Fr. tranſmular, Sp. tran/mu- 
tare, It. and Lat.] to change one matter or ſubſtance into another. 

Tazansmu'TER, uh. [of tranſmute] one that tranſmutes. 

Tr anon, fubſ. ¶ tramſenna, 1. Uwi An over-thwart beam, brow - 
poſt, or lintel over a window. 2. mathematicians] the vane of 
an inſtrument called a croſs-ſtaff, a wooden member to be acroſs it, 
with a ſquare ſocket _ which it flides. 3, [In a ſhip] a piece of 
timber lying athwart the ſtern, between the two faſhion-pieces, direAly 
under the gun- room port. | 

TaxaxsPARENCY, 4H. [traſparence, Fr. tranſparenza, It. of tranſ- 
deren, Lat.] 1. Power of affording a thorough paſſage to the rays of 
light, clearneſs, transſluency. 2. [In heraldry] the ſame as adumlra- 
tien. | 

TrxAnSPARENT, Fr. [traſparente, It. and Sp. tranſparens, Lat.] that 
may be ſeen through, clear, not opaque, 


another. 


THEISM, TETRAGRAMMATON, and TETRACTYS com- 


TR & 


Traz- oi anhntRES:, falt. [of rrewſpercrr] à tran pere r 5: 
quality. . +. that may be icen through. 

To Teaxricrlatt, werb act. [of trat and prov, Lat! h 
from one ſpecie> to arother. 

Traxeictolis, a7. {Of trau and H erie, Lat.] tranſparent, ye. 
vious to the ſiglit 

To TaassT zs“ Cr, 2:5 4. [tranſtercer, Fr] to pierce or h. 
through, to practrate. Ka+i25 and Dryaer. 

Thaxtpias' TIGx, obs. Fi. [rrapirizimnc, It.] the emiffion in va. 
pour, the infenfible patiage or excrementitious matter through the por- 
of the f:in; alio ſome aut hats ue it for the entrance ol che air, vapuur+, 
Sc. throuph tie pores of the 1. ia into the body. 

0 Traxerre, verb mar. [troxfpirer, T: of trans, through, and 


Jpir-, Lat.] to breathe out in vapour. 


To Tasvstiak, verb neut. 1. To be emitted by infeafiblc vapour. 
2. To eſcape from ſecrecy to notice. A ſenſe, 1 Johuton, Ia b 
navated from France, without neceſiity. 
 Fraxs1'ruxG, part. adj. [of tr. irre] breathing through, cxtatiog 
in vapours. 

To Txax5ri a'ct, wirk a8. nm tran, and plucej to pit ita a now 
place, to ze:aove from another place. Wilkins. 

To TusrsrrlA rr, verb. af. eraaſplunter, Fr. Ha itartare, Tr. 
traſplautar. Sp. of traniplants, Lat.] 1. To take up from one piace Ind 


| yond ſea, lying on the other fide of the ſea. Hemel. to plant in another, to remove (as à colony) from one place to znother. 
Ta axSME'ABLE, adj. [tranſmeebilis, Lat.] that may be paſſed + 2. To remove in general. Tran»/planted = of his cold bas ren — 
Taansuk Argo, part. adj. — Lat.] paſſed through. Clarendon. | | 
To Taausug w, verb at. | tranſmuer, Fr. 2 Lat.] to tranſß- Taaxnsria'nvrR, filff. [of tranſplant] one that tranſplants. 


Te ansPLANTA TION, H. Fr. 1. The act of removing plants or 
trees to another ſoil. 2. The removal of people from one ploce to 2no- 
ther. 3. Conveyance from one to another. 4. [ln natural nwagic} the 
method of curing diſeaſes by transferring them from one ſubject to another. 

To TxaxsTO RT, verb act. [trarſporter, Fr. traſportor:, It. tra gerte, 
Sp. of tranſporto, Lat.] 1. To convey or carry over from one pluce . 

2. To carry into baniſhment as a felon. 3. Lo ſentence a 
felon to baniſhment. 4. To hurry by violence of paiiion. 5 Io tara 
with plcaſure, to put into extaſy. Mileen. | 

Tra'xseort, ſabſt. Fr. 1. Extaſy, a rapture. 2. A viclent motion 
of the paſſions of the mind, a ſudden fally. 3. Tranſportation, car 
riage, conveyance. Ships for tranſper?. Irbuthnot. 4. A vellel of car- 


Triage; particularly a veſſel in which foldiers are conveycd ; a, 


RANSPORT-SHIP, a fea veſſel for the conveyance of foldicr;, provi- 
fions, warlike flores, &c. 


TrxavsPORTANCE, abſt. [of tranſport] conveyance, carriage, ret >. 
val. Shakeſpeare. 


Taaxsroa Ta Tion. f. Lat. [traſportatione, It. of rasse! 


The carriage from one place to another. 2. [In law] the banc. © 
of a criminal for felony. 3. Extatic violence of paſſion. S 


TraxPO'RTABLE, adj. [of tramſpurtabiiis, Lat.] capable of be 

tranſported. | 
Transro'RTER, ſubſh. | tranſpert] he who tranſports. C. 
Trxanseo'sal, auc. [of rranſpsſe] the att of putting thing. i ch 


To Tzxaxsro'te, verb act. [tranſpoſer, Fr. trafporre, It. traſporcr, 57. 
tranſþoſitum, Lat.) 1. To put out of its proper place. 2. To change as 
to order, to put each in the of other. | 

Tre x22051'TION, ſubft. Fr. [traſpyizione, Tt. trauſfiſicien, Sp. of tron. 
poſitio, Lat.] 1. The act of tranſpoſing or changing the order of this. 


2. The ſtate of being put out of one place into another. 


To Taausna'rE, verb ad. [of trans and fbaje] to transform, to 
bring into another ſhape. Shakeſpeare. oy 
To TransuBsSTA'NTIATE, verb af. [tranſubfonticr, Fr. tranſa Ha 
æiare, It. of trans and ſubſtantia, Lat. q. trarfire in ſubftartiam)] to cl ang 
to another ſubſtance. 8 . 
TRaxsUBSTANTIA'TION [in theology] the converſion or change of 
the ſubſtance of the ſacramental bread and wine (according to the notions 
of the Roman Catholics) into the real body and blood of Chriſt. 
We have already given St. Irenevs's ſentiments on this head, urder 
the word OB1.aT10wn who, in the places there referred to, expꝛeſiæ no 
more change in the bread and wine, from this connexion with the body 
of Chriſt, than there is now made in the pre/ent fate or natural jubſtance 
of our bodies from their connexion with the goſpel! promiſe of eternal 
life. But his predeceiſor St. Juſtix, is (if pollible) ſtill more expreſs : 
For he illuſtrates the point before us by the article of our S:</9vr's incar- 
nation; where a vx io there is indeed of forrething dw. ne with ſomething 
human. But no caxce [or converſion] of either into the reſpective 
ſubſtance, to which they are join'd. Faſtin. Apolog. 2. Ed. R. Steph. 
p. 162. See Eucnaxisr, OpLaTion of Chrif, and Mass, Lattnan 
Conni and MysTEr1Es compared. See alſo Trraactrs, and add 
there, the ſacred number of P3thagoras, ſo called.” | 
TrAaxSUBsTA'SNTIATOR, one who tranſubſtantiates or holds the doc 
trine of tranſubſtantiation. See LaTtr an Council. 5 
TaraxsUDa'TION, aht. [of tranſade] the act of paſſing in ſweat or 
irable vapour, through any integument. Perle. 
o TR AVS DE. verb neut. [of trans and ſudo, Lat.] to ſweat through, 
to paſs through in vapour. Har. | 5 
Ta axNsVE ASAL, ag. Fr. [of trans and wirſalis, Lat.] running 
wiſe. Hale. | | | 
TraxsversSa'Lts Abdeminis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle 
abdomen lying under the obliqui, ariing from the cartilago xi: 
from the extremity of the falſe ribs, and from the tranſverſe a ü] 
of the vertebra of the loins, and fixed to the fide of the {7:2 of the 
ilium, and inferied into the os pubis, and linea alba. So called, becaule 
its fibres run acroſs the belly; the ule of ic is to preſs it 2457 ,s 
in reſpirarion. CES 
Teak Es Coli, Lit [with anatomiſts] a moſcle of the neck, . 
ariſing from all the tranſverſe proceiles of the vertebra <! the Joins, back, 
and neck, the two firſt being excepted, and is inſerted by o many bi- 
fin& tendons into al! their ſupericr ſpines ; this moves the whole ſpine 
obliquely backwards, as when we look over the ſhoulder. 
TRax:vERSAl.is Dorfi, Lat. [with anatomitts] a mulcle that ſeems to 
ariſe fleſhy from all tte tranſverſe proceſſes ct che vertebræ of the thorax, 
and matching obligaely upwards, is inſerted 1. 20 the ſuperior ſpines of 
the ſaid vertevre. hac. with the quadtatus lumboru: lacer ard won. 
veiſalis colli, acting, move the wac!: {pint or verebre of the rec, 
back and loins, obliquely backward, „ hen we snacsvoast 20 1 


very 


T R A 


very much behind vs. If they all act together en each de, they 2Nft ia 

EreCting the trunk f the body. 

TraAxwvErS 1s aner, Lat. {with anatomiſts] the muicie that 
hes under the t-110ious part of the longiti mus dork : It ariſes leb. 
10 oni from th „ facrum, but ae from t'e trantverſe proce..cs of cuc 
vertebra of the ln, and 1» inſerted into their ſuperior {pincs. ; 

'T+ ax 11s Pen, Ce. Lit. [with an:tgmtiis] a mutcle that 
procer «(+ {0m the bone di the metitarſu;, which ſuſtains the toe Next 
the liule t, and pafling acrols the other Bones, is interted it % the 5 
ſefrmnide. of the great toe; the office of it i to Ling all the zb clote 
to; *ther, & 2 

Le ancvindalls Peris, Lat. [in anatomy] a pair of muſcles arif ag 
from the r1ichium, lt by the erctores, an't ruaning obliquely to the 
upper pirt cf the bub „It the urethra ; thele affiit in the erection of the 

nis. 

Tor svertrrantt Sture, Lat. fin anatomy] a ſuture of the er nium, 
fo called on account of its croliny and traveiiing the face from one ſide 
{0 tus other. : 

TrAxXSYE'RSALLY, adv. [of wer verſal] in a tranſverſe or crof: di- 
rection. 7. . wy | 

Tu AxsVvH “RK. „ trust, Lat. git trage, Fr. rgaforrte, It. 
being in a croſs direction. = 

Trax vt edety, v. [of trararrte] overthwart, acroſs, croſſu iir. 

Traxvt'rst Muſcles [ta anatorn) ] certain muſcles which ante hom 
the tranſverte proceties of the verichrie of the loins, Sc. us thoſe betore 
mentioned, called trarfoer tales, &c. | | 

Taxxsversz Axis in conic ſection-] is 4 third proportional to the 
line called ab/z/a, and any ordinate of : parabola. | | 

Trawsvirst Diameter. [in goomens ; che longett of diameter, an el- 
Ups and parabola. | Fo | 

Te axsu"meT1O, Lat. {with hagen] a fyNogifm by conceſſion or 
agrcem at, uſed where a quchion pte oted is transferied to another. 
wich this condition, that the proct of this latter ſhall be admitted for a 
proof of the !orucr, A | 3 5 
Taanst'ur rox, . [of e , and ſamo, Lat] the aft of taking 
ſrom one place to another. | 

TxaxsvoL i TIX, at. the aft of flying beyond. 

Transt'mprtyti, wi. | rrarſumptivas, Lat.] taking from one place 
to another. | | | 

Tra'xTErs, , 1 tort of fiſhermen, who carry ii from the ſea- 
conſts to fell in the in) ind countries, See Reyeens. 

Laax TAN. off. tie money that arites lic fires impoſed upon 
ale houſe keep. 

Trae, bt. (crap or xrappe, Sax. fragpc, Fr. craſpela, It. tramps, 
Sp. trappe, 'I'cut. ] 1 A machine or device to take thieves, fowls, wild 
beaſts, vermin, . 2. A ſnare, t ain, or ſlratagem to betray or catch 
unawares, an ambui. 3. A play at which a ball i ſtriven with a ftick 
or club. Lecd-. 5 

Taar- Do. J. (of trap and der; trape, Fr.] a falling door, that 
opens and ſhuts un-xpecterly. 

To Tray, wrb 47. {cpappan, 


* 


Sax. attrapfer, Fr. trat polare. It] 


1. To catch in a trap, to enſnare, to take by iratagem. 2. [Sce 


Trappixc] to adorn, to decorate. Spenſer and 3 alofpeare. 

To Ta rr, verb neut. [commonly written /raip/c, and perhaps of the 
ſame original with &ab ; prob. of traben vr braven. Du. traben, Ger. to 
trot] to go idly and fluttiſhly up and don: It is uſed only of wo- 
men. | | 
Traps, /:b/. [of trape; prob. of drabbe, Du. mud or mire] an idle 
ſlattern. Hudil ras. 5 | 

Tra'esTiCx, . {of trap and ffick] 1. A ſtick with which boys 
drive a wooden ball. 2. In contempt, applied to any thing Jong and 
flender. Spectator. | 

Trart:o1D, 24. [of xa, and ., Gr. ſhape, trapeſoide, Fr. 
with N irregular quadrilateral figure that has all its four 
lides and angles uncqual, and no ſides parallel. 

Trarc'zruw, . Lat. [rpan:Ger, Gr. trape/e, Fr.] a quadrilateral 
Foure, whoſe four udes and angles are not equal, nor any two of its 
«des parallel. | 

Txarz'zius, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the ſhoulder-blade, 


called from its ſhape, and ſerving to move it upwards, backwards, 


[This word Minſhew derives from drap, Fr. cloth 
RA'PPINGS, ſubft. word Min erives from drap, Fr. c 
vr71aments — to a ſadule, external e i ts, ſuperſici 


an trifling decoration. 

Taasn, fubft. [tros, Iſl. druſen, Ger. dreck, Du. and Ger. traeſch or 
trick, Teut. the huſks and what is leſt of grapes, when the wine is 

2 out] 1. Any thing worthleſs, dregs, droſs. 2. A worthleſs per- 
_ fon. Sate peare. 3. Any matter improper for food, as bad, ſorry 
fruits, &c. frequently eaten by girls in the green ſickneſs. O that in- 
ſtead of 1-2/5 thou'dſt taken ficel. Garth. 4. I believe, ſays Johnſon, 
— the original fignification of tra is the loppings of trees, from the 
ver 

To Txasu., verb af. 1. To lop, to . Shakeſpeare. 2. Tocruſh, 
to humble. o encumber and — 5 8 | 
1 a, {of tra] worthleſs, vile, uſcleſo. Trey tuff. Dry- 


Trava'po { ravade, ws a kind of whirlwind, or a very ſudden and 
molt tempeſtudu norm at ſea, ſuch as frequently happens on the coaſt 
of Guinea, Portu a, We. 5 
Taava'LL v, or Han & [a corruption of reveiller, Fr. to awake] 
14 of drum in tue morning, that ſummons the ſoldiers from their 


2. To ſuffer the pains of chuilbirth, to be in labour. 

To Travail, verb 4. to harrafs, to tire. To travail the realm. 
Hayward. Milton uſes it participially. | 

Ta var, ſubft. [from the verb] 1. Labour, toil, fatigue. 2. La- 
bour in childbirth. | 
To Txa'vas, wird af. to traverſe a piece of ordnance, See Txa- 
VERSE. | 

Teer, Traveri, or Taa'vize [travail, Fr. trawaglio, It. with 
Carriers) a wooden frame, a place incloſed for ſhoceing an unruly horſe. 
See Traves. . 

Teavzr", Fr. ſin architecture] a bay of joiſts, the ſpace between 
tyo beams. 


Jjoinery] a term uſed for plaining a board, or the like, croſs the grain. 


To Travail, verb not. travailler, Fr.] 1. To labour, to toil. 


TRA 


To Tr:'ver, gert none. [tramailler, Fr. tramogirare, Ic. tran air, 
p. trabaitar, Fort. This word is genetaliy ſuppoicd to be originally 
the {ame with fravaαι. and to differ only as particular from gen ral. In 
ſome writers the word is written alike in all its tenſes : but it is more 
convenient to write travel for /abeur, and tre for journey] 1. To 
make journeys. I is uſed for fea as will as land; tho) ſometimes we 
diſtinguiſn it from <o3oge, a wore appropriated to the fea. 2. To paſs, 
ta go, to move in general. News travel with increaſe. Pope. 3. 
Jo make journe-s of curtofity or initruction 10 labour, to toil. 
This, for diſtine jon, Mould rither be rasa. 

iO L#eAaVil, er af 1. Lo pus, to journey over. 2. To force to 
Ferne. e wall not be gas forth of their own franchites, 
(4 OF, 

t cavot, bf. [of travail. Fr. travaglir, It trabaie, Sp. trabal::, 
Port. erat oat and trefod, C. Br. 1. journey: this theuld be written 7,4. 
tl. 2. Labour in child. birtà: this fentg belongs rather to tra vad. 
3. Travels, acconut ot oecu:rences and obierratious in a journey into 
foreign parts. N 

Lavi, ſabſe. tra Vivw, Fr.) 1. One that journeys, a war- 
fung perſon m genial, 2. Cue who vitus foreign countries for cu- 
reit, ur iuitruction. | | . 

Ia vin jou, an herb. 

Tra WIIIT IN. . the act of going journies or v . 

TRrAvel-Taixtty, ag. (ol travel and taint} fatigued with travel. 
Chateſpeare. | 

Travers, adv. [tranſcerſas, Lat. a travers, Fr.] a-croſs, a-thwart. 
Not uſed. Shakeſpeare. | 

 Travinse, adv. [a travers, Fr.] crofs-wiſe, a-thwart. Bacon. 

Traverst, prep. through, crofs-wife. Mritor. | 

Trxaverze, fb. 1. Any thing laid or built acroſs. Bacon. 2. Some- 
thing that thwarts, croſſes, or obttructs. This is a ſenſe rather French 
thin Engliſh. Trav, of fortune. Drzoea. 3. [In navigation] the 

upon the ſhiftin ing of the 


variation or akeration of the ſhip's courſe, 
winds, Cc. | | 
 Taaverst ſin heraldry] is a partition of an eſcutcheon, called par:-4 
* traverſe. ; 40 

RAVERSE [in carpentry] a piece of wood or iron placed tranſverſel 
to ſtrengthen I 99 | d 
To Traverst, werb af. [traver/er, Fr. traverſare, It. atraverſcr, 
Sp. trar/verfim ire, Cc. Lat.] 1. To crofs, to lay a-thwart. 2. [In 


4. 


3. To croſs or thwart any one's deſigns 4. [With gunners] is to turn 


or point a piece of ordnance which way one pleaſes upon the plat- 
form. 5. [In law] ſignifies to oppoſe, overthrow, or „ fo as to 
annul; to deny any part of the matter one is charged wich; to put the 


— of it upon the plaintiff. 6. To wander over, to croſs in general. 
— the plain. Prior. 7. To ſurvey, to examine thoroughly. 


To Taavxs {in horſemanſhip] a horſe is ſaid to traverſe when he 
cuts his tread croſs-wiſe, throwing his croup to one fide, and his head to 


To Traversr an Indifiment, is to take iſſue upon the chief matter, 
To ante, ax Ofce (in law] i w prove hat am e- 

To Tz averst en Offce [in is to an inquiſition made 
of lands, &e. — ad. af Jede and cd md. 

1 TRAVERSE one's Ground [in military exerciſe] to go this way and 
at way. 

To Trxaverst, verb next. to uſe a poſture of oppoſition in fencing. 
To ſce thee fight, to ſee the traverſe. Shakeſpeare. 

Traverst Table [in navigation] a paper on which the traverſes, or 
various courſes of the ſhip, are ſet down, with the points of the compaſs, 
diſtances, — — Sc. ſo as to paſs a judgment on the 
way ſhe makes. | | 

RAVERSEs [in fortification] are lines which return back from the 
ends of the trenches, and run almoſt parallel with the place attacked ; 
a!ſo coudees. Fe | 0 \ is the ts | 

TRrA'vERSING @ Piece [in fea language] is the removing ing 2 
piece of ordnance or great gun, in 8 or lie level 
with the mark. | 
Taavks. /ubft. [of travas, Sp.] ſhackles with which horſes are tied, 
to teach them to amble or pace. | | 

Taa'vksrv, a poem, ſuch as Virgil's, &c. turned into burliſque 


verſe. | | | 

 TRAVERSED, adj. [traveflic Fr. traveſtitc, It. diſguiſed, q. tranſ- 
weſtitus, Lat.] ka as to be made — ned. A term 
applied to the disfiguring of an author, or the tranſlating him into a ſtyle 
kent from his own; a burleſque. : ah : 

Tz aulrsmus, Lat. [of Teauvnte, Gr.] a ſtammering repetition of the 

firſt ſyllable or letter of a word; as, tu, tx, tu, tu, tu, tutor, for tutor. 
But Galen gives us a more correct account of a trau/i/aus, when obſerv- 


ing that this im ion of ſpeech conſiſts in the not being able to 
Sf words as contain the letters ? and 7; of which 


claſs are trachys, trochos, and trauliſmus itſelf; all which require the 
tongue's extending itſelf, and reſting againſt the fore-teeth. And as this 
im of the tongue may ariſe either from a natural contraction. or 
from too moiſt a temperament of the body, he obſerves, judiciouſly 
enough, that the latter circumſtance contains the beſt ſolution of this 
Hippecratiſm, aphoriſm, ** reauau vis c:aggun, Oc. i. e. fammerers are 
ſabje& to to be ſiezed with a long diarrhea” | 
TeavLo'res [reaunS-, Gr.] a ſtammering in ſpeech, when a perſon 
cannot pronounce tome le:ters, eſpecially / and r. 
Tax ava, Lat. 1 Gr. 1a rags = 1 
Trauma'TicC, adj. [T from Tcavw, Gr. to wound] vulne- 
, for 22 1 — . Wiſeman. 
we AUMa'TICE, Lat. [rexvparixa, of 47 Gr. to wound] de- 
coctions and potions proper for fetching the ſerous and ſharp humours 
out of the body, and by that means to thin the blood, ſo that it may be 
the more eaſily brought to the wounded, broken or bruiſed parts; alſo 
berbs or drugs proper for the curing of wounds, called wa/neraries. 

Traw'Ltk-Men, a fort of fiſhermen who practiſed unlawful methods 
of deſtroying the fiſh in the river Thames. 

Taav, ſubſe. [tray, Su. traci, or trug, Du.] a ſort of veſſel or 
hollowed out of a piece of wood; uſed by butchers, c. for 
meat. 

TzarL-Baftor, or TAAYI -B I prob. fo called of trailer, to 2 
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TRE 


ard Bae. Fr. a af, becauſe they had a ſtaff delivered to them as a 
badge of their office} juitices of tryal heil u, were judges impowered by 
king Edward l. to make inquiſition thro" the re lm upon all officers ; as 
ihenifs, mayors, <icheators, Sc. touching extorſion, bribery, and in- 
trofign into ther mens lands ; as alſo barretors, breakers of the peace, 
and other offenders. 

Ta a vr. . a kind of play. I know not of what kind. Shall 
I play my freedom at traytrip, and become thy bond-ſlave. Shake- 


Tage, or Trey [trois, Fr. three] a three at dice. ; 

Tzxta'cntrovs, adj [trricher, Fr. to cheat, &c.] deceitful, perfidious, 
guilty of deſerting or betraying. 

TrxEA'CHEROUSLY, adv. [of treacherous] perfidiouſly, by treaſon. 

TREA'CHEROU:xNe55, of TREACHERY [from treacherous and tricherie, 
Fr. cheating] perſidiouſneſs, fraudulence, breach of faith, 

TrxzA'CheErour, or Tata'cHour, aft. [tricher, tricheur, Fr.] a 
c 0 Boch uled 
in Spenſer. 

Trea'cLt [rheriaca, Lat. cheriaque, Fr. traicle, triatklt, Du. teriaca, It. 
of I:g1axy, of „Gr. a noxious creature} 1. A medicinal compolition, 
in which, among other ingredients, reckoned ſixty odd, there is a pretty 
=P quantity ol viper's ficſh. 2. Moloſſes, the tcum of ſugar. 

EAD. H. [from the verb] 1. Footing, ſtep with the foot. 2. 
Way, track, path. 3. A gait, or manner of walking. 4. [la an egg} 
the cock's part in the egg. the opaque ſpeck in the white of an egg. 

To TrEad, verb neut. Tho, irr. pret. [tragde, Dan. trate, Ger. 
Trod, TroDbes, irr. part. pa. trocdio, or troed, Brit. a foot, ttuban, 
Goth. traeder, Dan. tneban, Sax. treden, L. Ger. trct:n, H. Ger.] 1. 
To ſet the foot or feet on, to ſtep, to walk. 2. To trample, to ſet the 
feet in ſcorn or malice; with azpox before the thing trampled. 3. To 
walk with formality or ſtate. Ye that ſtately treud. Milton. 4. To 
couple, or e, 25 birds. | 

To Tazab, werb att. 1. To walk on, to fee! under the feet. 2. 
To preſs under the foot. Tread the ſnuff out on the floor. Swift. 3. 
To beat, to track. In the rroddex paths. Shakeſpeare. 4. To walk on 
in a formal and ſtately manner. 5. To trample in contempt, hatred, or 
malice, to cruſh under foot. To be trod out by Cæſar. Shakeſpeare. 6. 
To put in action by the feet. They read their wine. preſſes. Feb. 7. 
To compreſs, to love as the male bird does the female. 

8 Tak Ab upon a worm, and tþc'l{ turn her head: 


| Or, 
TzxEad upon a (nail, and c'll Goot out het horns. 


The meaning of both theſe proverbs is, that there is hardly a creature ſo 


mean or deſpicable in nature, but what, if highly injured, will ſhew its 


utmoſt, tho* never ſo weak, reſentment. 


TrEa'DER [of tread] one that treads or tramples on. | 
— b. [of tread ; with hunters] the footſteps or track of a 
- Ar. ; 

TrEa'bie, aa. [of tr 1. The f. of the cock. 2. The 
dung or ordure of 1 The ef ans engine on which the 
feet act to put it in motion; as, the treadles of a weaver's loom, which 
they move with their feet. 


_ Txea'son, fubft. [rrabiſor, Fr. trazcim, Sp. troiſam, Port.] an aft of 


to one's lawful ſovereign ; diſloyalty, perhdious 

dealing towards hin. of | i 

High Taxason, or Txxason Parameznt. 1. Is an offence committed 
againſt the ſecurity of the king or kingdom, whether by imagination, 
word, or deed, as to compaſs or imagine the death of the king, the 
queen conſort, or his ſon and heir apparent; to deflour the king's wife, 
or eldeſt daughter unmaried, or his eldeſt ſon's wife; to levy war againſt 
the king in his realm, or to adhere to his enemies by aiding them; or 
to counterfeit the king's great (cal or privy ſeal; or — to bri 
falſe money into this realm counterſeited like the money of Eng 
and to utter the ſame ; to kill his chancellor, treaſurer, juilice of the one 
bench or of the other, juttices in ire, juſtices of aſſie, jullices of oyer 
and terminer, when in their place and doing their duty ; or forging the 
king's ſeal manual or privy ligne: ; to counterfeit, diminiſh, or impair 
his money. And it is called /rea/on paremonnt. In ſuch treaſon a man 
torfeits his lands and goods to the king. | | 

Petty Tx EAsOu, is the killing or murder of a huſband by a wiſe ; of 


a maſter by a ſervant; a biſhop, &c. by a prieſt. This treaſon gives 
= appear. cn: his own fce. Both ucaſons are capital. 


mand, adj. [of trea on] having the nature or guilt of trea- 
Tara'sonanLY, adv. [of treaſenable} after a diſloyal, treacherous, 


| perſidious manner towards the prince or ſtate. 


TrxEa'SONABLENESS, al. | of trea/cnable] diſloyalty, treacherouſneſs, 
either by imagination, word. or deed ; as compaihng or imagining the 
death of the king, c. See Trxeasox. 


Txza'sox00us, ej. the ſame with treaſanable. Out of uſe. Shake- 


* and Milton. 5 : WS 
REA'SURE [rreſer, Fr. , It. Sp. theſaurus, Lat. 6. 
Gr.] ſtore of — 4 — or — up; a'ſo a thing of 
great price and excellence. 
To Tzxtasurt, verb a#. 1. To hoard, to repoſit. 2. To lay up 
choicely, as a treaſure, or in treaſury; commonly with 2p. | 
Taea'surER, ſubſe. [of treaſure ; theſaurarins, Lat. theſorier, Fr. te- 


Frier, It. teforers, Sp.] an officer, who has the keeping of the treaſure 


of a prince, ſtate or corporation. 

Lord High TrrasunkA [of England] is the third great officer of the 
crown ; he receives the otiice by the delivery of a white ſtaff ; he has 
the charge and management of all the king's money, &c. in the Ex- 
chequer ; alſo the check of all officers employed in 938 
tributes, or any other revenues belonging to the crown. This is 
now in commiſſion. : 

TxeasurER [of the king's houſhold] an officer, who, in the abſence 
of the lord ſteward, has power, with the comptroller and other officers 
of the green-cloth, c. to hear and determine felonics and other crimes 
committed within the king's þ 

TakasuaEx [of the navy] an officer who receives money out of the 
Exchequer, by a warrant from the lord high treaſurer, &c. and pays 
EIS 7 Gs way, by > was from the lord high trea- 

urer 


TxEASURER [of collegiate churches] a dignitary who anciently had 


felbo, Port. of x 


TRE 
charge of the veſtments, plate, jewels, reliques, and cther tronfury be- 
longing to ſuch churches. 

TxEaSURE novss, H. {of tre and 4%] a place where huarted 
wealth is k | 
6 Trta'sURERSHIP, J. {of treaſurer] the office or dignity of ne 

rer. 

Tatasure-TROVE [in lau] money which being found and not un. 
ed belongs to the king, but by the civil law to the finder. 

Taxa sun v, at. | theſaurarium, Lat. trejorerie, Fr. tiſorcria. 18. ard 
Sp.] 1. A place in general in which riches arc i-oarded. 2. In pa. icu- 
= the treaſurer's ofice, or place where the publick mor.ey is def d. 

Clerk of the Treasuny ſin the court of Common Plea-] an cor 
who has the charge of kerping the record. of that court, ard macs out 
all the copies of records in the treaſury. 

Lords of the Tatasury, certain perſons appointed as con miñ̃ioners 
to execute the office of treaturer of Eugland, when it is not commited 
to a ſingle perſon. 

To Tatar, verb a7. [of treiter, Fr. tratt are, It. trat ur, Sp. frec- 
tare, Lat.] 1. To fead, o entettain with expence 2. 10 n.guciatey 
to ſettle. To treat the peace. Drier. 3. [, Lat.] ti Gicourte 
on. 4. To uſe in any means, good or bad. 3. 1c handle, to . nge, 
to carry on. rated their ſubjects, O- ue 

To Tatar, verb next. 1. Lo diſcourie of, to make d ſcuſſiong; with 
of. 2. To practiſe negoci ation, to deal with: conmon!y having u 
before the perion dealt with. 3. Io come to terms of atcommutation. 
Will the emperor treat. Swift. 4. Lo make gratuitous entzreaill cunts 5 
as, my friend treats this time. | | 

To Tag [or confir] about any buſineſs or concern. 

Takar, fulft. {from the verb; traitem- rt, F r.] 1. A feat er entert: in- 
ment given. 2. Something given at an entertaimuent, I erage the 
little treat. . | 

Tear, or TaANE ¶tractus, of trale, Lat.] ſgrif, ing taltzn cot, or 
withdrawn; as, the juror was challenged, becauſe he could et Ep er 
407. and therefore he was rare. | 

Txt aTaBLE, adj. [trai'abic, Fr.] moderate, not nent. Fo . 

Txea'TING, H. [of treat} the act of giving a feat or ontertarunient. 
See Tnear, 

Tara'rixnc-nouse, . an ordinary, or houſe of entertaiingent. = 

Txea'rist [rrabe, Sax. tractatus, Lat. traits, Fr. frat cs ff. da- 
tado, Sp. trattaer, Du. trattaar, Cer.] a treatiſe upon funde paitteriug 
ſubject, a written tract. | 
I traitement, Fr.] uſage, manner of uſing, good 


or 

Trea'Try, « [eraite, Fr.] 1. Act of treating; negociat on in ge- 
neral. 3 2 —— of — relating to public 
affairs. 3. Agreement between two or more diſtinct nations. cornering 
peace, commerce, navigation, Sc. 4. For entreaty, peut on, 1u- 
ration. Spenſer and Shake/fpeare. 

TaentLLia'nica, Lat. [in the Roman juriſprudence] a Webs 
fourth, a right belonging to an heir inttituted by teſtament. It {© 1. 
tator, after appointing a full and general heir, ſpent and dip l 
his effects in legacies, or above three tourths thereof, in that chf eit 
was _ to retrench and detain one fourth part of the Jegacic [2 his 
own ule. 

Trt'BLE, adj. [eriplus, tripiex, Lat. tripe, Fr. triffice, It. in nuf c] 
1. Sharp of ſound. The more relle. 2. The higheſt, or 1:5 o whe 
four parts in muſical proportion. 3. Triple, three-fold. | 

To TrEBLE, verb ct. [cripier, Fr. tripiicare, Lat. and I:] d red 
three-fold, to multiply by three, to make thrice as much. | 

To TrEBLE, vers next. to become three-fold. 

Tat8LE, /a!ft. [in munck] a fhurp ſou· d. | 

T'at'BLENESS, ſubft. [of treide] the late of being treble, quality of 
being a ſharp ſound. Baczn. | | 

TxEBLY, adv. in a three-fold number or quantity, thrice to'd. 

TrEve'cile [with aſlronomers] an aſpect wiz n two plants are di- 
ſtant three deciles, or 180 degrees, cre from another; iuveuicd by 
Kepler. | 

'TaE'pDLEs, plar. See TREADLE. 

TREE, alf. trie, and. itae, Dan. tra, So. chen, cnep, Sax. trin, 


Teut.] by botaniits, is defined to be a plant with a fingie, „i, pe- 


rennial ſtalk or trunk. The trees ſhoot up in de gent lem, and ata 
great diſtance from tue earth, ſpread into branch... Thu govicberrices 
are ſhrubs, and oaks trees. Locke. Woes Oe 


Tass,in a ſhip} are timbers of ſeveral ſorts, 


- Cheſs I rets, are the tinibers on each fide of the gap. for the main 


tack to run thro* and hale it down. 


Croſs Tees, are pieces of timber bolted and let into one another 
a · croſs at the head of a maſt, the uſe of which is to keep the top- maſt 


77 refſel Texts, are thoſe timbers of the croſo- trees that Rand alcry 
ſhips, or fore and aft at the top of the mait. 
| Wafe-Tuzxs, are thoſe timbers of the ſhip that lie in the waſte. 


TrxEE'-GERMANDER, bf. a , 
Tat of Life [lignum wite, Lat.] an ever-green. The wood :> . 
ed by turners. | 


TrEExs of a Cart, the iron hoops about the naves. 
Takx, the old plural of tree. B. Jobn/on. | 
Tarrx, adj. wooden, made of timber: obſolete. Car» 8 
TrEE'NELs, or TrENELS [in a ſhip] long wooden pins 
the planks arc faſtened into the timbers. 
TrEz-PrI MROSE, aH. a plant. 
Tar [eriticum, Lat.] wheat. Fi 3 
Tar-ro¹ιν [trifolium, Lat. treffie, Fr. trifog/io, . Sp. fre- 
gpu, Gr.] the herb three-leav's 2:1 | 
Tx'eFFLE [in heraldry} as a creſt treſfe, is a2 arms eng 
in three ſemi-circles, each repreſenting the threcr-le fe- Of troll. 
This is by ſome called St. Lazarus's-croſ-. . 
Tre'rorLs [in heraldry] called in French , ar frequently borne 
in coat-armour, and repreient three-lcavec ; 7, e acccunted net 
to the fleurs-de-lis, or lillies. 5 FE 
Txe'cory, in Cornwal, 256 meaſured mies from London, 15 2 COr- 
ion which ſends tao members to parhatnent. if Lang ON the ft 
alle, which is navigable to it by bt HO Faungut, 
h It £4 4 neo boob 


T R E 


Terrttoct. jf Fr. a cortexture of pale: to ſupport eipullers, 
ming a dutlact incloture of an, par of a garden. Treo 

Teri, fbf. Fr. 1. A lattice or grate. Treiilis bs a tructure of 
inen, wood, or ber; the parts rolling each other like a lattice. 77 
wiux. 2. A otated wooden frame for wall trees to be tied to. 3. [Trd- 
lis, Fr. traliccio, It. j a fort of ſtiff or 4 linen cloth. ; 

To Tarte, r att. [treiliifer, Fr.] to furniſh with a trellis, i. e. 
a ſort of lattice grate, or wooden frame, for ſupporting wall trees. 

Term Gin, or Tetmnsiun [old records] the ſcaſon for ſowing 
ſummer corn or borley. 

To Ver 1BLE, verb nent. [trembler, Fr. trem are, It. tremblar, Sp. 
tomer, Port. ens, Lat.] 1. To ſhake or quiver tor fear or cold, to 
Mudder. 2. To quiver, to tatter in general. A trembling jelly. Bur- 
net. 3. "To quaver, to ſhake as a ſound. Bacer. : 

Tri MELISGLY, adv. (of trembling} with trembling ſo as to quiver. 
Ps, *. 

Terria, or Takur'v ra, the hopper of a mill, into which the 
cin is put to fall thence between the grinding ſtones. 

Tru xDots, adj. [tremends, It. and Sp. tromendous, Lat.] that is 
much to be feared, dreadful, horrible. 85 

Tu zur xpousxtss [of rremendous] a tremendous quality, ſuch as is 
ty be feared or dreaded. | 

Terror, al. the ſtate of trembling or ſhaking, as in an ague, a 
Ci:caſe nearly a kin to a convulſion, being partly convulſive and partly 
natural; alſo quivering, or vibratory motion. Newton. 

Txt "murovs, adj. [iromalas, Lat.] 1. Fearful, trembling, quaking. 
Decay of Piety. 2. Qriveiing, vibratory. A ſwift tremuleus motion in 
the lips. Helter. 3 

Ter'uvrovsgkss, . [of tremulous] the ſtate of trembling or qui- 

vering. 
| Ta E'MULOUSLY, adv. [of tremuleut] with trembling, quiveringly. 

Tar x, /abt. a ſpear with which they ſtrike fiſh at ſea. 

_ Trxencn { tranche, Fr. trincea, It. trinchea, Sp.] 1. Any ditch or pit 
made in the earth, to drain off the water in a meadow, moraſs, Sc. 2. 
Earth thrown up to defend ſoldiers in their approach to a town, or to 
guard a camp. i | | 
To Trexcu, verb ad. [of trancher, Fr. to cut] 1. To cut in gene- 

ral. Shakeſpeare. 2. To cut, to dig into a trench, to fence or incloſe 

with a trench or ditch. | | 

To Trxexcu [the ballaſt] is to divide the ballaſt into ſeveral trenches 
in the hold of a ſhip. | | 
TI adj, [rrexchant, Fr. cutting] ſharp for cutting. Hui. 

* | | 


Tre'xcntaToR {old records] a carver. | 
TrE'xcneR [tranchoir, of trancher, Fr. to cut] 1. An utenſil of wood 
for cutting and eating meat on at table. z. The table. Fed from my 
trencher. Shakeſpeare. 3. Food, pleaſures of the table. To place 
their um bonum upon their rrenchers. South, | 
— — qe —— another's 2 298 a late dinner, 
This proverb alludes to the deplorable ſtate who depend 
2 | 8 — | 
If I'd curſe the man hate, | | 
t attendance and ce be his fate. Dryden. 
TrxENCHER-FLY, ah. [of trencher and fy] a paraſite, one that 
haunts tables. {*Eftrange. | | 


TrENCHER-MAN, falt. [of trenchcr and man] a feeder, a hearty mented 


eater. Sidney and Shakeſpeare. 

TrExCHER-MaTE, fſubſt. {of trencher and mate] a table com- 
panion, a paraſite. Hooker, e | 1 
— — S „ . 
Tax' xc. part ad. [of trench; tranchant, Fr.] digging or cutting 

» dich or ee tn te ear. | _ J 

&E'NCHEsS, plur. [of trench; in the military art] are a hollowed 
9822 a foſs, having a parapet 22 de- 
ſieged, called lines of approach, or lines of attack; or a work raiſed 


with faſcines, gabions, wool-packs, bavins, &c. which can cover the to 


_ theſe lines or trenches are cut to defend and cover and army in the 
To ofen the TxEnCnes, is to begin to dig or work upon the line of 

| 1 TrExCHEs, is to advance them 1 bring them forwards 
To Txencu about, is to fence with trenches. | 3 

* 1 Plaugb, an inſtrument for cutting out the ſides of trenches, 


Trxt'xcnixG Spade, a tool for cutting trenches in watery or clayey 


and. 5 


Io Terxp, verb neut. to lie in any particular direction. It ſeems a 3 


yrs of tend. Dryden. 

RENDEL, or TRE'NDLE, fas. . of rnendel, Sax.) 1. A weight 

or poſt in a mill. 2. A n | | 
TRE':::+1.5, long wooden pins, with which the planks are faſtened 

to = timbers of a 5 

 TRE'NTAL, ſubf?. [of trente, Fr.] a Romiſh office for the dead, con- 

agg ef dtp al i irty days after the 's death. 

Trentals, or trigentals, were a number » to the tale of thirty. 


borer] 1. An inſtrument wherewith ſurgeons cut out round pieces of 
3 ſcull. 2. Any thing turned round: now improperly written trundle. 
3. A ſnare, a ſtratagem by which one is enſnared [of this fignificati 
Skinner afligns the reaſon, that ſome Engliſh ſhips, in queen Elizabeth's 
rcign, being, in ſtreſs of weather, — with ſhow of friendſhip, 
into Trepani, —— 141 was there . 
chey had given — Snares, hooks and erepans. South. | 
To TxErax, verb ad. [trepaner, Fr. trapanare, It. of trepanum, Lat.] 
1. To perforate with the trepan. 2. To enſnare or decoy, to catch. 
 Tarera'xxntr. 1. One that trepans. 2. One that enſnares or de- 
coys. 
TrEPA'xNING, part af. [of trepan] 1. Perforation the fkull. 2. 
ä 9 decoying. | 
REPHI'NE, ſub/t. a ſmall trepan or inftrument of perforating 
naged by one Rand. e Pa on 
REPIDA'TION, aH. Lat. [trapidazione, It.] 1. The of trem- 
bling. Bacon. 2. State of od 4 Matton. ; | 


have elſewhere 


EW 


para or Teu'yiD* ts [rreviiras, Nat] trepidity, feartui. 
nc _ 


To Ter'erass, werb rent. [treſpaſer, Fr. h die; old law] 1. To 


commit an offence agair ſt, to traſyrets. 2. Io enter unlau fully on aro- 
ther's ground. 

Tar'srass, ahh. [of trepas, O. Fr. death] 1. Ofner, tranſgreſſion. 
2. Unlawful entrance on another's ground. 

General Tafsrass, is where force or violence is uſed, otherwiſe called 
Trias wi & arm. | 

_— Tu ESP ASO, One done without force, called alſo Tr:fpof; upon 
the caſe. 

Ta&isracs {in law} any tranſgrefſion of the law Icf than felony, trea- 
ſon, or wiſpriſſion of treaſon. : 

L:cel Tr Es [im law] is that which is fo annexed to the place 
certain, that if the defendant join iſſue upon the place, and traverie the 
place mentioned in the declaration and aver it, it is enough to defeat the 
action. 

Tranfiter; Txksraes Cin law] is that which cannot be defeated by the 
1 traverſe of the place, becauſe the place is not material. 

RE'SPASSER, aH. [of treſtaſi] 1. Ore who commits a treſpaſs, an 
offender. 2. 8 20 A de. — on another's grounds. | 

Tare'sseD, adj. [trefſe, Fr.] knotted, plaited, curled. Spex/cy. 

Tax'ss gt, or Tae'sTLE, 4 [un tretean, Fr.] a ſort of three-footed 
3 c. Alſo a mov form, by which any 

is ſupported. 
RESSEL-TREES [in a ſhip} are thoſe timbers cf the croſs-trees which 
ſtand along at the head of the maſt. | | 

Tae'sses, ſub. [without a ſingular ; trees, Fr. trecc:a, It.] knots or 
curls of hair, locks of hair hanging down looſely. 

TxE'ssuRE [in heraldry] is the diminutive of an orle, and is uſually 
accounted to be only one half of it, and is commonly born flory and 
counterflory, and itis alſo often double, and ſometimes treble. | 

Tar [probably of tritus, Lat. worn] allowance made by merchants 
to retailers, which is four pound in every hundred, and four pound for 
the waſte or refuſe of any commodity. 

Txt Tas, fub/. [trethingi, low Lat. from tretha, Wel. to tax] 


taxes, umpoſts. 
TrE'TLEs, ſubft. the dung of a rabbit. | 
TrE've & Dien, Fr. when the diſorders and licences of private wars 
in France, between private lords and families, obliged the biſnops to 
forbid ſuch violence within certain times, under canonical penalties, thoſe 
intervals were called Trede de Dieu, i. e. the truce of God. Happy for 


mankind, if ecclefiaſlic authority had never been worſe employ'd. Sce 


IsxqQuisiTiON, CELicoLi, and Diga ir compared. 

Tas'via, or Tazu'via, Law Lat. ſin ancient deeds] a truce or 
treaty of peace. | 

Tae'ver, or Txi'ver [dmeperx, Sax. g. 4. three feet, eripus, Lat. 
trepide, Fr. _— It. zrevede, Sp. treeft or brievoct, Du. and L. Ger. 
drey fuſs, H. . of Tp; Gr.] an utenfil of iron to ſet a pot, &c. 
over the fire, any thing that on three legs. 


Trey, aß. trois, Fr. tres, Lat.] the three at dice or cards. Shake- 
Tara, It. [in muſic books] a name given to the three parts of muſic, 
. (6 ] given parts c 


| T — _ Capable of trial, 

RIABLE, adj. [of try] 1. Capable ial, that may be experi- 

1 FA as may be judicially examined. 1 
Tx ap, ſubſt. [trias, triadis, Lat. triade, Fr. rag, Gr.] the trinity. 
The ablution of baptiſm (ſays St. Origen) is not only © re- 
preſentation of the purification of a ſoul, waſhed [or cleanſed] from all 
Jr apt ces be but is alſo by itſelf the riſe and foundation of divine 
ifts to him who offers ** himſelf to that Divinity of Power 
Tn OuoryT: Tg dafs] which belongs to the invocations of the ado- 
rable Triad.” Orig. Comment. in Johann. Ed. Rothomay. p. 124. I have 
the rather i this as it exhibits that religious homage, which 
(according to this writer's judgment) is paid in the ordinance of baptiſm 
each of theſe Divine Perſonages ; tho' whoever well weighs what we 
from the ſame author's moit genuine works, 
will eafily infer, what little freſs can be laid on theſe and the like phraſes- 
lies, if produced with deſign to ſhew, that theſe ancient writers intended 


by them a ſtrict and proper Cozquat:iTy. See Oxicenism, Divinity, 
SYMBOLIC Repreſentation, Co-rumExst, SABELLIANS, TAaTlianisTs, 


SUBORDINATION, and Homousraxs : Above all, fee Isocuroxal, and 


Het. Origenian, L. II. c. 2. Ne. 25. co with TRIxIT r. 


Tags [of 67] 2, Teſt, examination. With trial fire. Shakeſpeare. 
2. , 5 


of examining by 
Bacon. 3. Experiment, experimen 


is 

all erial. Shakeſpeare. 6. 
or civil, before a proper judge, of which there are three ſorts ; as, mat- 
ters of fact are to be tried by jurors, matters of law by the judges, and 


matters of record by the record itſelf. The trial is the iſſue, Which is 


tried upon the indiftment, not the indictment itſelf. 

TrYancLE [tri | 
figure that has three angles and as many ſides, and is either plan or ſphe- 
rical. 


arches of a great circle or ſphere. ü 
A Right-angled T&tancLE, is one which bas one right angle. 
A. Acute-angled TaIAN LE, is one that has all its angles acute. 
An Obtuſe-engled Tx1axcLe, is one that has one obtuſe angle. 
An Oblique-angled Tx HAN TE, is a triangle that is not right angled. 
lateral TR1axGLE, is one, all whoſe fides are equal. 
Ioſeeles Trniaxcie, or Eguilegged Ta1axcie, a wiangle that has only 
two legs or ſides 
Sc Tzx1axGLE, one that has not two ſides equal. . 
Tais ngen, adj. [triangalari:, Lat. triangulaire, Fr.] having 
three angles. : 
Taiakcul An Compaſſes, an inſtrument with three leg or feet, to tako 
off any triangle at once, uſed on maps, globes, Sc. 
Similar Talaue Es, are ſuch as have all their three angles reſpec- 


tively equal to one another. 
C. 


jence. Make trial of the ſeeds. 


to ſome trials. * 5. State of being tried. All purity, 
n law] 


Lat. triangle, Fr. triangulo, It. and Sp.] 6 


He 12 Plain Talaxclz, is one that is contained under : three right 
REPA'N {!repanum, Lat. „Fr. „It. of nase, Gr. a lines. | 
water: e A Spherical Tx1axcLE, is a triangle that is contained under three 
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Officular: Tn:axcuia'st, Lat. [with anatomiſis} 2 ima!} triangular 


done, ſituated between the lambdoidal and ſagittal ſutures of the full. 


Triamcula'rs, Lat. [with anatomilts] a muſcle of the breaft, ly- 
ing on each ſide the griſtle, called cartilago enſitormis. 
RIANGUL ARS Maſcalvs, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle that ariſes from 
the top of the cubitus, and cnds narrow about the middle of the ſame. 
Trxiancuilarns Peforis, Lat. {in anatomy] has ſometimes the 
of three or four diſlinct muſcles, arifing from the inſide of 
ſternum, and is implanted into the cartilages which join the four loweſt 
ribs to the ſternum. ; 
Trxia'NGULARLY, ady. [of triangu/ar] after the form of a tri- 


nia 'SGULARNESS [of triangularitas, Lat. and 20%] a triangular 
— Trra'xcuLaToR, Lat. [in aſtrology] a planet that lies in the tripli- 


" Sas, Lat. {among the Romans] one of the four orders of ſol- 
diers, who were in the rear of the army, and were to aſſiſt in time 
of danger, fo called, becauſe they made the third line of battle in the 
Roman army, a ſort of infantry armed with a pike and a ſhield, a hel- 
met and a cuiraſs. | 

Tax, ſubſe. pom Lat. triba, It. irilu, Fr. and Sp. from trev, 6 
and v being labials of promiſcuous uſe in the ancient Brivſh words; erev, 
from ter ef, his lands, is ſuppoſed to be Celtic, and uſed before the Ro- 
mans had any thing to do with the Britiſh government. To prove which, 
Mr. Rowland offers many reaſons, which he mentions, by imagining 
that centuriæ is derived from treu, ſuppoſing it to be the ſame with our 
centre, importing a hundred revs or trib s 1. A dictinct body of the 


| 4 as divided by family or fortune, or any other character iſtic. 2. 


is often uſed in contempt. Our ſeribbling tribe. Roſcommon. 1 A 


tamily. 4. A certain number of people, when a diviſion is 
them into quarters or diſtricts. 


TaratEr, or T&i'souLET, ſu*ff. a tool uſed by goldſmiths for ma- 
> REN or TaisAAcuxs ane Gr. 9. d. thrice ſhort] a 
foot in Greek and Latin verſe, which coniuls of three ſhort ſyllables, as 


What is it, that gives us ſo ſenſible a pleaſure when we read theſe 
lines {in Paradiſe Loft, Book I. v. 446] that relate to Thammaz, or Ado. 
mis "Tis becauſe the melting ffory is told all in liquids in well- 
worwwell'd ſyllables ; in numbers that are as ſoft and gentle as the ſubject; 
in the ſmootheſt e, I mean temper d with the Pyrrichias, or enli- 
vened with the 7ribrachys, the Dactylc, or the Anapeſft, in which - 
ing Number the wound ſeems to be given, &c. Saz's Efay on Numbers, 
p. 130. A criticiſm which beſpeaks a molt delicate ear; but which may 
poſlibly admit of debate with reſpect to /ome of theſe numbers. If the 
reader would perceive the full of the Tribrachys, he may conſult 


Honk a. as, Lib. XII. v. 26. And for the other feet, ſee Prakicnius, ſpear 


Tzr'suxE, fot ff. [eriber, Fr. tribuno, It. tribunus, Lat.] two of- 
ficers among —— the firſt of the prople, and * — 


who was the commander of a Roman legion, and to ſee them well armed 
and ordered. 


Tarsuxgsnir, abt. {of tribune] the office or dignity of a tribune. 
Tanuntrrat, or Taisuxt'Trious, adj. [tribunitizs, Lat.] ſuiting a 
tribune, belonging to a tribune. The former Dryden uſes, and the latter 


Tx1'BuTarY, adj. [tributarius, Lat. tributaire, Fr. tributario, It. and 


Sp.] 1. Paying tribute as an acknowledgment of ſubmiſſion to a maſter. 
- Subjedt, ſubordina : 


ate in Io grace his tribatery gods. Milton. 
3. Paid in tribute. Nor flatt ry tunes theſe tributary lays. Concanen. 
Tz1BuTany, ſubſe. 1 one who pays tribute, or a ſtated ſum 
in acknowledgment of ſubjection. Davies. 
Tarzurz, ah. [tributum, Lat. tribut, Fr. tributo, It. and Sp.] 
what a prince or ſtate pays to another as a token of dependance, or bz 


vertue of a treaty ; . alſo a tax or contribution, 


levy'd by princes on their ſubj | 
To Pay TzxinuTE to Nature, to dic. 8 | | 
Taigvro'xious, aj. [tributorizs, Lat. 2 diſtribution. 
Trica'PSULAR, bo 4 [of tres and capſula, Lat. in botanic writers] di- 
vided into three partitions, as in hypericum or St. Jobs wort. 
Tr1'ca fnrcuboram, or PLica Polonica, Lat. a diſeaſe among the Po- 
landers. See Pl Ic Polenica. 
Tate [probably of tnicean, Sax. to give a thruſt, g. d. in the time 


that a thruſt may be given, or rather of trit, Sp. which is uſed juſt in the 


fame ſignification. I believe, ſays Johnſon, this word comes trait, 
Fr. corrupted by pronunciation] an inſtant, a ſhort time. | 
Tzict'xxtal [tricennalis, Lat.] pertaining to the term of thirty 
years. | 

Tat'cers, Lat. having three heads; as, | | 

Taictps Auris, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the ear, fo called 
becauſe it has three beginnings. It takes its riſe from the upper and 
fore-part of the apophytis aafoides, and is inſerted into the middle of the 

a auriculz, called alſo retrahens auriculam. 
Taicuiasis, or Tricno'sss, Lat. [rpy3acic, or rf, of Jus, Gr. 


hair] 1. The growth of much hair. 2. A fault in the eyelids, when 


there is a double row of hairs. 3. A filamentous or hairy urine, ſo that 
hairs ſeem to ſwim in it. See . Apheriſm. L. IV. Aph. 76. 
with Gabi's Note. 
R Irpοα, Gr.] a very ſmall fracture of a bone 
a hair. | 
Taichoua'xrs, Lat. [Tpx:as;, Gr.] the herb maiden-hair. 
 Tricuorny'LLoON, Lat. [TN, Gr.] an herb whoſe leaves are 
like hairs, reſembling fennel, coralline. | 


| Txi'cuorox [Tp xzpo, Gr.] a building with three lodgings or ſto- 


ties. 


cut] diviſion into three 


any tool, 


T RI 


Tusche Trou, . [of y ph in three parte, 2nd Tagore „ Wil), US 
parts. Watts. 

Tack, Ja {rricherie, Fr. treck, Du.] . A crafty wile, 0, aud 
or deceit, a dexterous artifice or expedient. Oa one nice r end. 
the ral tate. Pe. 3. A vicious practice. The ric, ot 52.1. 
Dryden. 4. A juggle, an antic, any thing done to divert or chene 

+ Andrew's tricks. Pricr. 5. An unexpected effet. Some tri 
not worth an egg. Shakeſpeare. 6. A practice, a manner, a habn. 
The zrick of that voice. Se rare. 7. [Prob. of it cken, Du. and 
Teut. to draw, or take up what one wins] a number of cards laid re- 
gularly up, a lift at cards. | 

To Trick, verb af. [tricher, Fr. treccare, Te. trecken, Du. be- 
trucken, Ger,] . To defraud, cheat or deceive by a wile. 2. 1% 
dreſs, io adorn properly, to knot. 

Tara, low Lit. {ſignifies a knot of heir; rreccia, It. hence rere. 
Mart. Weſtmorenſis ſays of Godira of Coventry, that the rode 7 
capitis Oer nos de ben. Jebr/r) 1. Common with zh emphatica!. 
2. To perforum by Night of hand, or with a light touch. Trick her off 
in air Pepe. 3. [From trecken. Du. in painting} to take the fit 
draught or form of a thing. | 

To Trick, verb tat. to live by fraud. DA. 

; dn alt dog will fearn no liens. | 
This proverb intiinates, that old age is indocile and untra gahle; that 
if ancient s have been put into a wrong way at firlt, the force of 4 
long contracted habit is ſo it-ong, and their indiſpoſition to learn, and 
averhon to be taught, fo violent, that there is no liopes of reducing thei 
to the right. Senex Pract; rigligit Henlam, ſuy the Roman?“ N. xv 
rf Ka YETE ert rat gi, the Gretks: And the Germans, 
_— a hund il nicht gut banden. (Old dogs are not caſily 
curb'd. 

Tazi'cxtp Up, ef ay of trick [prob. of {:tricorns, nt. as Sin- 
ner conjectures, or of Oi, 
dreſſed, handſomely ſet off. 
_ Tar'cxes, H. [this is often written trigger] the catch, which be- 
ng gene diſengages the cock of the gun that it may give fire. 

RI'CKING, 2 [of rie! 1. Dreſs, ornament. Sh rar -l. 2. 
[A cant word with vintners} the tranſmutation and ſophiftication of 
 Teri'ciisn, adj. [of trict] knaviſhly, guileful, crafty or wil, mit- 
chievoully dab . : * : 

Tarcxie, ſub. from the verb] a drop. | 

To 'Tri'ckxLE, verb neat. [oi nedeien, Da. according to inner, or 
of xv, Gr. to run, according to Miuſhew] to run down it: dr h. as 
tears from the ; to flow in a gentle ftream. 

TxI'cxsreR, /ufft. [of tict] ene who tricks, defraud: or cheots, 2 


ſharper, a bite. 
Tarcxsv, adj. [of trick} pretty: a word of endearment. gc- 
: | 


Taicorx1'ctrous, adj. {!ricrriger, Lat.] bearing, or having three | 
| Trico'ccous, adj. {\prixxc;, of Jig, three, and xozx2;, Gr. 2 graln] 
ſpoken of the fruits of plants, containing three grains or kerncl-. 

Ta icv'srioxs [with anatomiſts] three valves of a triangalar ono, 
ſituated at the mouth of the right ventricle of the heart, being comp ed 
of a thin membrane or ſkin, fo as to give paſſage to the blood in that 
part, but to hinder it from returning the ſame way that it came in. 

— Fr. [with horſemen or hunters] ſhort, ſwift, ready. 

To work Trxive [in horſemanſhip] upon volts, is to mark his time 


, With his haunches ſhort ard ready. 
whoſe buſineſs was to defend their liberties; the other of the ſoldiers, 


Tar'vesr, abſt. Fr. [triders, Lat.] the three. mace, which 

the poets feign that Neptune, the fabulous God Fare. bears ; allo 
fork, or inſtrument that has three fangs or prongs. Fan. 

TarivexT [fo called by Sir liaac Newton] that kind of parabala, by 
which ds Cartes conſtructed equations of fix dimenfions. Thi: foure 
hath four infivite legs, two of which are hyperbolical, tending conti ary 
ways; but placed about an afymptote ; and the other two are pataboli- 
cal and converging, and which, with the other two, form the !igu;e of 
the trident. | 

TzxiDexT, adj. (of tres, three, and dens, Lat. tooth] having three 


Tzx1ipenT!'FEROUS, ad. [tridentifer, Lat.] that bears a trident. 
Tx1'pixc, /ubf. vida, Sax. ] the third part cf a county or ſhire, 
Tripu'as, adj. [ triduanas, triduum, Lat.] 1. Being of three days 
continuance. 2. Happening every 3d day. FO 
Txi'dixcmor [tpiS1nga-zemor, Sax. ] a court held for a triding, a 
court-leet. | 85 | | 
 Tarig'nniAL, adj. [of triennis, Lat. triexnal, Fr. tricunis, It. and Sp.] 
1. Laſting three years. 2. Happening every third year. 1 
Taisu'urkis, Lat. from Gr. ” proſody] a kind of caſura of 
a Latin verſe, wherein, after the firſt root of the verſe, there remain 
an odd ſyllable which helps to made up the next foot. | 
Trit'NNALSs, feſtivals of Bacchus, fo called, becauſe celebrated ever 
three years. Sec Baccuvs, &c. and EcyrTi:x Empire, compared. 
Tr1'tr, fab. [of try] 1. One that tries or proves experiment?!” 
2. One who examines judicially. 3. Teſt, one who brings to the 
Fxtremity was the trier of ſpirits. SHH αe,. | 
TrigTE'RiCa, Lat. [Tfngae, Gr.] certain feaſts of Bacchu: « 
ved every third year. Sec IRIE N ai5, 
To Tatr allow {of ter or tres, Lat. three or thrice, and 
Sax. an harrow] to plow land the third time before ſowing 
Te1'rtroUs, adj. [of trifer, Lat.] bearing fruit three tim 2/16 
Ta1r'r1p, ad. [in botany] cut or divided into three pa | 
'TriFi'sSTULARY, adj. {of tres, and fiiala, Lat. a pie ]]. ee 
pipes. Trifftulory pipe or cranny. Brozen. 15 
To TarFit, verb gent. [tregtelen, Du. I 1. To ad © zel th, to 
act or talk without weight or dignity. They 7 f 7 2:74 toy Pon tne nr 
Hooker. 2. To play the fool, to mock. SP 2. 40% 
light amuſement. 4. To be of no import:n--. Exery fring det. 


1724 
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Spenſer. | 
To TriFLE, verb af. to make of no in ttarce. Not ia we, 
Shakeſpeare. | | : 
Tar. nbi. {from the verb) 2 thing ©: 50 moment, Gunferaty 
uſed in the plural. 


Tat'rirk, ſub/. ſof tri; rr:tc Har, Du.] one ho 28 er duk, 41 
or with lerity. 


TI Es, 


1 


Teile, Put. of Tarent (of wife, Lat. as Aiafhew fuppole; 
CEWYUWS, things Of nel V4.ee, 
_ , . 1 _ , . . 

Tartiixg, cy. [vi 14/4 | wanting worth, unimportant, of no mo- 
Wend. : | : 

TxreiixGlLy, adv, [of trificg] without weight or importance. 
Lacks. 


Torrorraree Leet [with botaniſts] is a kind of digitated leaf, con- da 


fling of three leaves, as in clover graſo. | 

Te1rvirht, Lat. [with botamitts] three leaved gras. 

To» ot Paluftre, Lat. marih-trefoil. 

Ter rant, ad. [ triformis, Lat.] having three forms or ſhapes. Mitten. 

rr. [of tr urmi, Lat.] the quality of having three 
orm or ſhapes. 

Trxirun _ ED, 04. {trifurcatus, Lat.] three-forked. ; 

Tri'ga 1 „. [ipryanpen, of 1;45, thrice, and a.: Gr. marriage} 
th. Nate of having thice huſbands or three wives, either at the tame, or 

_ 4ifterent times. 

Yo Talg, wb cf. {or ſtop] a wheel; alſo to ſet a mark to ſtand at 
in playing at nine pins. 

Versen b, fort. eh. [of ticker, Dan. drucken, Du. ard Ger. to preſs. 
en] having a mark ſet to ttand, in playing at nine · pins; allo catched 
( opped. a, a wheel. 3 

Tar cer. t. [derived by Junius from trigue, Fr. from intrics, 
It.) 1. A hook that holds the fpring of a gun- lock, and when looled 
less the ſhot off. 2. An iron to ſtay the wheel of waggon, &c. | 

Tata trail, &. [triginta, Lat. thirty] the ſame with trentals. 

Taro vera [rahnes, of Tus, three, and zugt. Gr. ſculpture] a 
triangular gutter, which ſeems to have been delign'd to convey the gut- 
tz er drops that hang a little under them. , 

Varcrvyn, /abf. [in architecture] a member of the frize of the Do- 
ric order, ſet directly over every pillar, and in certain ſ "aces in the in- 
tercolummations. rig hebe and metopes : lways in the friae. I an. 

Targon, jubf. I trigene, Fr. rear, Gr. ] a ſigure cunſiſting of three 
angles, a triangle. A term of aitonomy. Paſjus ibidis, or the trigu* 
tat the Ibis makes at every ſlep, —__ three latera. Hale. 

Txcox [in natural magic] tignifics a the a 
ſpixits, according to the number of the four elements, each reigning and 
laſting two hundred y cars. 3 3 

The Airy Tx:cox (in altiology] the airy triplicity, Cemini, Libra, 
aud Aquarius, beholding one another in a trine aſpett. 

The Earthy 'Vxiros {in aftrology] the earthy triplicity, Taurus, 
Virgo, and Capric» nus, beholding one another in a trine aſpect. 

ery Tr1co: | with aſtrologers] the fiery triplicity, Aries, Leo, and 
| Sagittarius, beholding one another in u trine aſpect. | 

The Watery TI,’ [with aftrologers] the watery triplicity, Cancer, 
Scorpio, and Piſces, beholding one another in a trine aſpect. 

T1'coxal., . {of rigen] triangular, having three corners. Woed- 
ward. | 

Trxrcoxo'craitontts [ of Je-, and aged, Gr. dominion or 
power] a name of the planets, on account of their being lords or gover- 
nors igons, as Saturn and Mercury of the airy trigon, Venus and the 
Moon of the earthy, the Sun and Jupiter of the fiery, and Mars of the 
Wa 


| — - IN icaL, adj. [of trigenometry] belonging to trigonome- 


Tx1GoxoME'TRICALLY, adj. [of trigonometrical] by trigonometry. 
Txicoxo'mETRY [rriganometria, Lat. tri trie, Fr. trigonometria, 
It. and Sp. of jpywrS-, and dg, Gr. to meaſure} an art that teaches the 
menſuration and uſ: of triangles, or calculating the ſides of any triangle 
ht; and this is plain or ſpherical. 
| lain Tx1coxoueTRY treats cf reftilinear triangles, and teaches from 
three given parts of a plain triangle to find the reſt. 
Spherical Trar1coxomeTRY, is an art that teaches from three given 
parts of a ſpherical triangle to find the reſt. | ; 
— adj. Fr. [of tres and lateralis, Lat.] having three 
ſides. 


TrIiLa'TERALSESS [of tres or tris lateralis, Lat. and 22%] the having 


three ſides. 
Tax, abt. [trille, It. with muſicians) a quavering or ſhaking of 
de voice, tremulouſneſs of muſic. 4ddi/or. 
Io Tritt, verb neut. 1. To quaver or ſhake with the voice, or an 
.1trament. Dryden. 2. To Trill down (trilder, Dan. vi trillo, It.] to 
dtp or trickle down in ſlender ſtreams. Shakeſpeare. 
Tt» Tat, verb af. to utter quavering. Songſtreſs trill; her lay. 
{mpg 
T «1'Liox, or Tr1'LLON, ass. (erilian, Fr. in arithmetic] the num- 
— million of millions of millions, a million twice multiplied by a 
100, | 
Tauts, plur. of triil [in a cart] the ſides of it that a horſe is to ſtand 
between. | | 
Taub :11xa8, or TetLu'minous, adj. [rileminaris, Lat.] having 
three light | 
Tx124, %. 1. Dreſs, ornaments. Dryden. 2. [Of a ſhip] the beſt 
I her Sc. for 


* proportion of her ballaſt, and hanging 
lang. 
Yo find the Tai [of a ſhip] is to find the beſt way of making an 
= & wm or how ſhe An ſail beſt. 1 | F 
RIM, adj. neut in clothes, ſpruce, ſmug. 

Tarugp, pait. pail. of rim [zerpummed, Sax. compleated) 1. 
. or adorned with clothes, 2. Having the beard ſhaved. See To 
KIM. | 

To Tan, verb ad. [zp1mman, Sax. to build] 1. To fit out. 
As rav'nous fiſhes do a veſſel follow, 
That is new trim d. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To dreſs up, to ſet off. To dreſs and trim her. Wotton. 3. To 
clip, to ſhave the beard. 4. Lo make neat, to adjuſt. 5. It has often 


»p emphatical. 
| carry it fair between 


To Tz191, verb neut. to balance, to luftuate, to 
4 parties. Trimming and time · ſerving are but two words for the ſame 
ing South, 

10 Fain a Suit of Clithes, to adorn it with ſilver, gold, &c. 

To Liu ſor mend] old Clothes ; a vulgar phraſe. 

To Fz1:1 a Boat [with watermen] is to Er the paſſengers ſo as to 
keep the boat upright; to balance. 

To Tau @ Piece [in carpentry, &c.) fignifies to fit a piece into 
other work. Aeon. 


Tr ily, atv. [of rin] neatly, ſprucely. A/cham. 


-fold change of the ſtarry 


1 


Tatua'cg vs, Lat. [ronarrh. Gr. gd. thrice long] a foot in verſe, 
cunkiting of three long fllables, as [rs ge-te. 
Taru, Lat. {with grammarians} a verſe conliſting of three 
meatures. 
Tarmtcn [cn miei, Sax.} the month of May, fo cailed by the 
Engliſh Saxons, becauſe they then milked their cattle thice times a 


2 
Ta ITu NN, . [of trim] 1 One who carries it with two parties, 
one who changes ſides to nce parties, a time-ferver, a turn-coat. 
2. A ſetter off. A. vulgar language! a ſhaver. 4. (In architec- 
ture] picces of timber framed at right ang!cs with the joiſts againlt the 
wall, tor chimnies and well-holes for tinrs. 

| Tarmauixc, pert. act. of trim. 1. Shaving the beard. 2. Carrying 
it fair between two parties. Sce To T'« 121, 

TxrnmauxG, fubf. [of trim] ornamental appendages, as laces, fringes, 
Sc. the ornaments of garments. Gart/. 

Trino's:on, or Termor'riox, Lat. {71u:g, Gr. ] the joining toge - 
ther of three ſigns that are very near ond auecher, whereby a tquare ai- 
pect is made to the apheta or giver of life in the figure, which, when it 
_ to that direction, is uaagined commonly to cut oft the thread of 


Taru ess, fab. [of trim] neatneſs, gayneſs, ſpruecneſs in dreſs. 
TRrI'xaL, ad. [trinus, Lat.] threctold. Trinal triplicity. Spen/er. - 
Taixk, adj. [ trina, Lat. 777, Fr. trino, It. and Sp. 78, of rou;, 

Gr. three] pertaining to the nun: ber three. 

Taxe Apect of the Planets (in aſtrology] an aſpect of planets placed 

in three angles or a trigon. in which they are ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to 

be — benign. It is repreſented by the characteriſtic A. Milton. 
Taixz Dimenſion [in geometry] length, breadth and thickneſs. 
To Taixe, verb ad. | from the iubit.] to put in a trine aſpect. Dry- 


Ta:ixt'nvia Plantage, Lat. [with botaniſts] the leaſt fort of plantane, 


fo denominated from its having three fibres or ſtrings. 


Taixc, a pretty town in Harttordſhire, 33 meaſured miles from 

London. 

Bn — Fr. a curtain-rod; alſo a lath that reaches from one bed- 
to . 

| TaincLE [in architecture] a ſmall member fixed exactly upon ever, 

triglyph, under the plat-band of the architrave, from whence bang down 

the guttze or pendant-drops, in tue Doric order, called a right, liſtel. 

c. 

Taimira'niaxs, ſubf. [from Trinity] thoſe perſons who ſtrenuouſl 
contend for three dittinct s in the Trinity ; and lin the arovers 4 
ceptation of the word) do alſo hold, that a1 L Thẽ conſtitute that ox8 
_ which we commonly call Gov. See DixkRTTn, and Fir 

aust compared. | 

TxIxIiTaRIAans, an order of monks, v ho hold, that all their churches 

ht to be dedicated to the Holy Triuity. 

I x1'xITY, ac. [Trinitas, Lat. Trixie, Fr. Trinitä, It. Trinidad, Sp. 
drie-cenighext, Du. dreycinigheir, Ger. of hac, Gr.] the incomprehen- 
fable union of the three Divine Perſons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit: 
The ſame as Triad; both words ſignify a ebreefold number, whether of 
things or perſons. See Tu IAD, Uxity, Co-tumense, and Stronbt- 
NAT10N a Divinity, with their reſpective references; above ail, T 
Dev, and read there,. The holy church, throughout all the world, 
doth acknowledge TaEe, the Faruen, of an IX FIXITE MajesrtY ; 
thine honourable, true, and only Sin; alſo the Holy Cle, the * Comfor- 


ter. 

Who maketh his angels giritt, &c.” But not one of them 
(fays St. Euſebius) can be equalized to that /pirit, who is ſtiled 
the Comforter ; Jo, for wwkich caxſe [obſerve his phraſcology ] 
this [this Spirit] only is received within the Holy, and Thrice- 
Bleſſed Trimty.” De Eecclij. Theolog. Ed. Colon. p. 172. Tho), 

p. 175. He ſays of this very Spirit, that he is, © run dia ru vi} 
yaouea, one of thoſe beings that came into exiſtence thro' the 
Son; and that this was the doctrine of the holy Casbelic Charch, 
delivered in the ſacred writings.” | 5 

Trinity, the herb hart's-eaſe. 3 
TxINITY-H0USE, a kind of college at Debtford, pertaining to a com- 
＋ or corporation of ancient maſters of thips, &c. who have a power, 
the king's charter, to take iſance of all thoſe who deſtroy ſea- 
marks, and redreſs their doings, and alſo to correct the faults of ſailors, 


Sc. and to take care of ſeveral other matters belonging to navigation; 


to examine young officers, &c. 
TxIxITY-su'NDAY, the firſt ſunday after Whitſunday. 


 Tar'x1uncetd [Spum-bongulp, Sax.) an ancient compenſation for 


crimes which were not abſolved, but by paying a f ne thrice three times 
or nine times. | | 
Tar'nxtrT, ah. [this Skinner derives ſomewhat harſhly, from trin- 
guet, Fr. trincherto, It. a topſail. I, ſays Johnſon, rather imagine it cor - 
rupted from triclet, ſome petty ſinery or decoration] 1. A gew-gaw, a 
toy, ornaments of dreſs, ſuperfluities of decoration. 2. A play-thing, 
a thing of no value, tackle, tool. Have ftorehouſe for inder anc too!s, 
Tufſer. 3. {Sea term] the top-gallant, or higheſt {ail of auy matt in 2 


hes. | 
T 1x0'CTILE, adj. [with aſtrologers] an aſpect or fituation of two 
planets, with regard to the earth, when they are three ociaves or cigtt 
parts of a circle diſtant from each other. ; f 

Txzxixo'via Neceffitas, Lat. in old cuſtoms] a three-fold impoſition, to 
which all lands were ſubject, in ti e time of the Engliſh Saxons, 4/2. to- 


wards repairing of bridges, maintaining of caſtles, ans repe:ling of in- 
—— 


Txixontia Terre, Lat. [in old records] a quantity of lard contaiging 7 


three perches. 
Tz1xo'MIAL, adj. [trinmizs, Lat. of , of 75rig, three, and 
Gr. a name] that which has three names or denominations. 
Taro, It. [in muſic} a part of a concert, where only three perioans 
ing, or a compoſition of three parts. : 
K10'BOLAR, adj. [eriobelaris, Lat.] vile, mean, worthleſs. A #ri2- 
belar ballad. k 


Tz10'xEs [in aftronomy] a conſtellation of ſeven ſtars in Urſa Major, 
Charles 


commonly t gs 
Tz1'ours [in law] ſuch perſons as are choſen by a court of juſtice, to 

examine v 

de juſt, or not. 


TI 619'k+ 


1 Pod): wo e 
— 1. * * x 1 


ſlip. | 
: — adj. [trinactialis, Lat.] pertaining to the ſpace of three 
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a challenge made to ary of the paunel of che jury mα 
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BAB 


of 2 a 


make three-fold. His unity 


er 
1— 3. {In the civil law] is the ſame as /arjoinder 


— a three footed 


TRI 


Tao" Lat. » Gr.] a medlar with three kernels. 
Ta — Lat. Ah cone tad of E d, a ſun- flower. 


n 
eee 
Tait ſin age] as to , is W a 
„ 


l e's Heels, to cauſe one to fall or 
To Tai one ap, or To 1 » to one to fall or 


ſtumble by putti s leg before his. 
 Taira'nTIENT, ad. — of tripartio, Lat.] dividing into three 


parts, without leaving any remainder. | 

TriranT1'rE, adj. Fr. [eripartito, It. and Sp. tripartitis, of 
tior, Lat.] divided into three or made or done by three parties ; 
as, à tripartite deed, that by three parties. Shakeſpeare. 

TrxiranTti TION, a dividing or parting into three parts, or the taking 
the third part of any number or quantity. 

Tatra, _— [rrippa, It. eripa, Sp.] t. ——— 
cow or ox, ſed and boiled fir for eating. 2. It is uſed in ludi 

for the human belly. | 


RIPE'DAL, adj. [tripedalis, of tres and per, Lat.] being three fect 


in length. & 


e. 
Toons, OS. [eriperie, Fr.] a tripe houſe or market; alſo the 
Tx1rerato'pes, Lat. [with botaniſts] deeply 


| cut into three L 
which ſeem to be three di 1 


leaves, but are all joincd at the bot- 


Tairzrarovs Flower [with botaniſts] is that which has three petals; 


vowels to form one ſound ; as, eye, 


Tz1euTno'xcvs, Lat. Lede, Gr.] the joining together of three 
— — : — ery hen 
| i with is ally in 
From the French; but never with the — my 

Tarrurrron, Lat. Gr.] the herb trefoil. 

 Tarrur'LLos ſin botanic writings] whoſe leaf conſiſts of three 


5. n triplicadb, Sp. triplicates, triplex, 
_— of rreple] 1. Three of a kind. Swift. 2. Three 


Waller ſmooth, | but Dryden taught to i 

— Z Ie. x Fry . Lat. 
I PLICATED, n » „ 

nn nt Lo. adds. Þc3 1. 
err 

the ſame quantity, to make thrice as many. His doubled and triple 


, three conjoined. 2. 

The Tar'PLED coloured Bew, the rain-bow. Milton. 
The Trx1eLE Crown, the 
The TxieLe-Tree [in cant 


- | 7 eln, Lat. triple, Fr. Jr.] 1. Three- 
— — XE 


's tiara or Crown. 


Tarrtrerrr, fabſt. [triflicita, It. triplicidad, Sp. triplicits Fr. ons- 


citas, Lat.] 1. The ſtate or quality of that which is three-fold ; 


Tarruabau, /ubft. an herb uſed in ſalads. Mortimer. 8 
118 | a triple, one of the kinds of time or move- 


ments, of which 


Tar'rot v, the herb called turbith or blue camomile. 
Trx1roLY of ter & polio, Lat. i. e. to poliſh three times; if 
not from the whence it is ] a ſtone powdered, uſed 


Far ras or Tatros, ff. [tripus, Lat. lere, 
21 on which à prieſteſs of Apollo, at Del- 
to fit, when ſhe gave forth her oracles. See On ac xs. 

Ta 1yos [at Cambrid ] the prævaricator at the univerſity, the ſame 

= IND a heraldry? 

R1'PPANT, adj. Fr. [in ipping. f 

 Tri'errn, 2 [of trip] 1. One who trips. 2. Quick, nimble. 

Tripping ebb. Milton 


1 eee eee, 4 
e rer 
10 IR. 

Terre, fab. [of ris] light dance. Miles. 
rr 


IP 


RS ;pbt, F It. Lat. three, and vilege, 
RI Rt [eripbe „ Fr. tritongo, It. tres, 


of len, three, and rue, upwards, 


TR1 


Tarrruoxe [p, Gr.] an aſſemblage or concourſe cf thre? 
vowels in the ſame ſyllable ; as, e, 4, vw. See TrirwTRONE, 


Tat'rrort | triptoton, Lat. of Leda, Gr.] a detcttive noun which 


3 three caſes. 121 8 
RIPU'DIARY, adj. [trifudium, performed eing. Breu. 
Taru 3 trifudum, Lat.] the act of dancing. 
Tairrag'xous, adj. ¶ in ic writing] that has three feeds or ker 
„as berberis, rnus, Cc. 
Tzxizz me, fubft. Ieriremit, Lat.] a galley having three ranks or 
benches of oars on a ſide. | 
Trx1SacramenTaA'LEs, thoſe who admit of three ſacraments in the 
Chriſtian religion, and no more. 
Taisa“otun, Lat. [lacaya, of Te, thrice, and a: Gr. holy] the 
name of a particular hymn uſed in the Greek church, where the word 
T T — | ſea-language] to hale thing by 
o IR15E, verb af. (in ſea- to any thi A 
dead rope, that is, qt I . 
Tauss“ erion, fubft. 2 tres, three, and ſeclis. Lat.) a diviſion of a 
Ring into theee equal parts. The triſechios of an angle is one of the de- 


Taisurxctsrus [ , 8. e. thrice ſo called, becauſe 
he was the greateſt — the chiefeſt prieſt, and moſt prudent 
prince] a ruler in Egypt in che time of Moſes and Pharaoh, who is ſaid 
to have invented characters to write by ; not letters, but cer. ain ſhapes 
and poſtures of beaſts, trees, &c. whereby, in brief, they might ex- 

their minds; which characters are called hieroglyphics. Some 
ews are of opinion, that Moſes was the man fo and that thoſe 
relations are but the heathen report of him. | 
Tarsuus, or Tareuus. Lat. [of Tag, Gr.] the grinding of the 
teeth, or the convulſion of the of the temples, which cauſes an 
involuntary gnaſhing of the teeth. | 

Tz150LYMP1O'xices, Lat. [of Te 
who had three times bore away the at the Olympic games. 

Tarsrasr, ſubft. Deca, Gr. an engine that conliſts of three 


Tz15er'nnos, Lat. (in botanic writings] bearing three ſeeds, as na- 
Tatsrur'aicat, adj. [of tres and ſphera, Lat.] compoſed of three 


| Trx155sa'co, Lat. , Gr.] the herb germander. | 
Tat'srrut, adj. [triſtus, Lat.] robert, gloomy. A bad word. 


are. 

Tx1'sra [in old records] a ftation or poſt in hunting. 

Tx1'srar, or Tar'srr1L, Lat. ſin old records] an immunity or pri- 

w a man was freed from his attendance on a lord of a fo- 

reſt, when he went a hunting, ſo as not to be obliged to hoid a dog, 

follow the chace, or ſtand at a place appointed. | 
Tx1'suLE, abſt. [ triſelcus, Lat.] a thing of three points. Jupiter's 

tri Brown | 


Te 15T1'50x0Us, adj. [triſtiſenus, Lat.] ſounding forrowfully. 

I adj. [tre/illabe, Fr.) conſiſting of, or per:aining 
to a triſyllable. 

TrxISY'LUABLE [Cerihllaba, Lat. Inavwnafs?, Gr.] 2 word conſiſting 
of three ſyllables. a | a | 

TziTzornr't,, or Tir us, Lat. Tglawa, Gr.] an ague that comes 


third day, a tertian. | 
hw adj. [trito, It. and Sp. tritzs, Lat.] worn ont, flale, thread- 

Tax1'Texess, . [of trite] commonneſs, ſtaleneſs. 

Tarrusism, fubft [of lens, three, and G.., Gr. God] the doctrine 
or belief of three abſolutely ſupreme and coequal rulers of the univerſe. 
* 15 (ſays St. Cyprian) obtains remiſſion 
of fins, and becomes the temple of 822 cuzus Der? i.e. L 
aſk, of wuar Gon? If you reply, of the Creator, [meaning the Firſt 
Cauſe and Maker of all things ;] it cannot be; becauſe he has not be- 
lieved in Him: if of Cbriſ; neither can he become his temple, wha 
denies the Lord Chriſt : it of the Hely Spirit; how can He [i. e. the 
Hol Spirit] be reconciled to that man, who is an enemy either of the 
— 2 the ſon”? Cyp. ad Fubaian Ed. Eraſm. p. 321. From this 


phraſeology of St. Cyprian, it is moſt t, that he judged each of 
theſe three divine to be a God. And yet St. Cyprian was no 
Tritheift ; becauſe he does moſt uniformly throughout this <uhole trad, 
and indeed in all his <vritings, maintain, that only oxe of the three is 
the $ Lord and Governor of all; but one, who is (ab/olutely ſpeak - 
ing! Owniun Devs, God over all, not his firſt and greateſt producti 
22 p. 176, 177, 323. Cc. But if we reader would fee more of 
St. ian, or rather of all antiquity on this head; he may conſult the 
22 Deity, Surxgzuacr, Marc:oxi5Ts, DiTugiax, and 
Subordination in Divinity compared. . I 
TartHe'1sT, one who maintains the doctrine of Trithe;/m. See Ta- 
THEISM, and SUBSCRIPT10N i Divinity compared. See alſo Tukisr. 
and inſtead of that moſt prepoſterous account there given, read, ont 
who proſeſſes the belief of a God, or of natural religion. To be 
lieve every thing is governed, ordered, or lated for the beſt by a 
deſigning principle or mind, is to be 2 Taeft.” Shaft... 
— s, vol. II, p. 11. | 
Tatruz'irzs [Terkilas, Gr.] thoſe who hold the opinions cal cd 
Tritheiſm. See Dirnzisu and Susscairriox. 
Tarrian Braſſaca, Lat. a kind of large coleworts. 
Tat ron [according to the poets] the fon of Neptune ard e ny mp! 
Calais ; Neptune's trumpeter, whom they feign to have been 2 man 
as far as to the middle, a dolphin „and his ture-teet like 
thoſe of a horſe, and two circular tails. 
Tarox, a vane or weather-cock. TED 
Taz1'Toxt [in muſic] a falſe concord conũſtirg of three tones, or a 
third and a greater tone. 
Tarx1'TURABLE, adj. Fr. [from tritarate] that may be triturnted. 
TazrTura'T10N, /ubft. Fr. [triture, Lat.] 1. (In pharmacy} the att 
of beating or pounding in a mortar, the reduction af any ſubilance to 
der upon a ſtone with a muller, as colours are ground leviga:ion. 
— 2. [In phyſic] the action of the — on the * 25 — 
ſuppoſed to act inding; but our later ad more correct anatomiit> 
have ſound out 44 of far greater etf.cacy to dige ſtion, than me: 
muſcular contraction. Even comme cur; ant berrzes, ay Monte, 
12 4 | Car - 


and emen, Gr.] a perſon 


T R O 


Cannot be broxe by this preſſure; its little pellicle paſſes entire”. And 
in an idiot's ſtomach were found, braſs, iron nails, &e. the iron a little 
ruſty and tending to diſſolu. ion: but not one bit of the ſtomach kurt by 
the ſharp points ot the nails. Pil. I ranſ. 

Tai'ver, %. Sce Tarver. | : 1 

Tar'viat, ad;. Fr. ( trewrnle, It of trivia'ti, Lat.) 1. * ile, vulgar, 
ſuch as may : picked up in the lnghway. 2. Light, inconuderable, 
triſling: this i> wore frequent, the leis juit. 

Tat viart v, 4d. [of win] 1. Commonly, vulpaily. 2. Ti- 
flingly, inngnincantlz. | | 1 
Taria (ot frivν,,.. 1. Commorneſs, vulgarity. 2. Inſigniti- 
can:net>, lightneſs. 

To Trerunrh, verb nent. [eri n. Fr. trienfare, It. triumfur, Sp. 
of triumphs, Lat.] 1. To make a 10:cmn and pompous entry, on account 
of a victory or {ome noble atcnievement ; to rejoice for victory: Dry- 
den accents it on the lecoad ſylabie. 2. I' obtain victory, to ſubdue 
or get the maſtæry over one's patiions, or any thing elle : with ever. 
Over whom he had (ufficiently 1vium; ted. Knolles. 3. To glory or 
take pride in, to inſult upon an advantage gained. | 

Criumen, ſoffe. trio, Fr. , It. triumfo, Sp. of triump bus, 
Lat.] 1. A fol:mn pomp or public {ow at the return of a victorious 
general from the wars. 2. Stat. „ geg victorious. In trrizmpy ii- 
fuing. M. Iten. 3. Conqueſt; a victory. Arcs of triunb. Pope. 4. 
ſoy tor ſucceſs. Great triumph and rejoicing was in heaven. Ailton. 
5. A conquering card, one ot the faine ſute with that turned up at whiſt, 
now c trump. See IaUNr. 

Tzxrumpn was the higheil honour the Romans granted their generals, 
to encourage them to ſerve their country with the utmoſt bravery. 

They were mounted on a chariot glittering with gold and adorned 
with precious ſtones, themieives armed cap a-fee, holding a general's 
ſtaff in their hand, reſting on their targh, and the triumphal crown, or 

arland, on their head; the charioi drawn by the fineſt horſes that could 
1 had; and ſometimes by lions, as that of Mark Antony; Or by ele- 
phants, as that of Pompey, when he triumphed over Atric. 

Kings, princes, generals of armies and other captive commanders, 
chained two and two, their hands bound behind their backs, and hang- 
ing down their heads, ſollou iu g the triumphal chariot. | | 

Attended by the Roman cohorts and legions richly adorned, abun- 
dance of trophies „ ing ab theilt feet ; as crowns of gold, coſtly veſſels 
full of gold and lilver medals, arms and colours of the vanquithed, or 
conquered nations. 5 

ITriv'urn AI, . Crinnαο alis, Lat. triomfal, Fr. trionfale, It. tri 
_ wmfal, Sp.] pertaining to a uiumph, uicd in celebrating a triumph or 


Tatu'urnat Crus [among the Romans] was a garland of laure], 
granted to be worn by generals that had vanquiſhed their enemies; and 
on that account, to whom the ſenate granted a triumph. | 

Taxruarnua't is, Lat. a name given Hercules. | | 

Tzrv{iPnii, fubft. { rrtumphalia, Lat. triumphal crnaments] A to- 
ken of victory: not in uic. Milton. | 

Taru'mPnaxt, adj. {triomfant, Fr. triomfante, It. triumfante, Sp. 
 triumphans, Lat.] 1. Iriumphing, celebrating a victory. 2. Rejoici 

as for victory. 3. Victorious, graced with conqueſts. Intends to pal 
triumphant, Milter. 

Taxiu'MPHASTLY, adv. [of triumf ant] 1. With triumph, joyfully, 
as for a victory, in token of victory. 2. Vietoriouſly, with ſucceis. 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin. Shakeſpeare. 3. With inſo- 
lent exultation. | 


Tatv'urnkEa, fubſt. [of triumph) he that triumphs. Shakeſpeare. 
Taru » part. pa. [of triumph ; triump Lat. erionfant, 
Fr.] — 2 pier Lo — , alſo _— See To Tat- | 


UMPH. 

 Tarw'uvis, ſub}. Fr. It. Sp. of Lat. one of the three magiſtrates of 
the triamvirate, - verned the Roman empire with equal authority, 
and in conjunction called triumviri. | 

_ Taw'mvizarE, fubft. [trizmvuirat, Fr. triumwvirato, It. triumwviral 

Sp. of triumviratut, Lat.] the government of the triumviri, wherein 

taree men ſhared the ſovereign power of the Romans; as that of 
Auguſtus, Marcus Antonius, — 1, of. 

Taru'xe, adj. [g. d. tres in uno, Lat. i. e. three in one] a term by 
iome applied to God, to fignify the unity of the god-head in a trinity of 
perſons. A triune deiĩty. Barnet. 

Tx1xa'co, Lat. [with botaniſts] a kind of vervain. 

To TrxeaT, werb neuf. (with hunters] to cry, as a buck does at rut- 
Ion IC, adj. X®>, to à froc I. | 

of the foot io called ; as, trochaic verſe, i.e. a verſe conſiſting of the 
foot rrochæus: or, zd. Simply belonging to that foot. Thus the Scho- 
liaft on Sophre Ajax, v. 930, informs us, * that the Atticks, when uſing 
the Greek word [aga, ara] by way of queſtion, write it after the trochaic 


Trxo'ma, Lat. aa, Gr.] 
| Le, Gr.] 
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Tac'chizus, or Tso'cuns {exif or , Of tnt! e 
ring, or Cavity, that ſurrounds a column next to che fore ; comm. oy 
called the ca/emate, and oficutimes the jcot:a, Gn account Gi its ſiady, 
dark appearance. 

Troc:! Lice, or Tactics, fbf. [of Teig. of Fong, Cr. 3 
wheel] the arc of wherl- Work, or a mechanical rience which demon 
ſtrates the properties of all cacti motiurns. 7 reetidict:, or the art of 
wheel inficuncnts. Aer. | 

Tao cutnds, . { val hunters] the fara!! branches on the top of - 
deer's head. 

1&0 cncs, n tro} que, Fr. trociſ he, It. trochiſco, Sp. ec“ 
cus, Lat. Terzpon , (. I kind of tablet or lozenge made out of © 0. 
p:ſte, and tuen d. ied, t be held in the mouth ty melt there. Tce 
of vipers. Bacon. 

Trocn!'t#, Lat. a fort of figured fofil ſtznes, reſembling plants, 
valgarly called dt Cuthburt's-beaid., 

1R0'C1LEa, Lat. [of gx. of fax, Gr. to run] one of the fir nie- 
chanical powers, com moniy called the pulley. 

Txocilea'res, Lat. [with anatonnits] the oblique muſcles of the 
eye, io named becauſe te ſerve to pull tht eye obLyitly up e- 
downwards, as if turned like a pulley. ' 

Trxo'curs {of exe, of N, Gr. to run round] 1. A wheel. 2 
A ſmall round lump of any thing. 

Tzxocxor'y [with geometrician-] a figure made by the upper end o: 
the diameter of a circle, turned about a right line. 

Trocuv'Lics [of Tg, Gr. a wheel} the art of wheel-work, or a 
mathematical cience that demonſtrates the properties of all circular ;..9. 
uon. 
Trove {of tneban, Sax] the preterite of fread. See To Txrap. 
Txove, ut. {trom trade, pret. of tread] footing. Obſolete. Sper 


* 
Trop, or Tao'bo x, part. paſſ. of read, | | 
TrvGLODITE, H. Ligue, Gr.] 1. One who inhabit: caves of 

oa earth. Arbuthzet and Pepe. 2. A little bird, a wren, a hedge 

parrow. 1 | 
Txocto'piTts [of 1gaya:3me, of Tewyn, a cave, and Jure, to pene- 
trate] a people of Ethiopia, who are ſaid to have lived in caves under 


Tao J Ax, adj. belonging to the ſlate or city of Troy. | 

Taojax Har. The * adjuſting 2 of the taking of Troy 
is of great i ce in Chronology ; Jackſon, in his Chrenclogic Anti- 
guitie:, vol. III. p. 332. fays, * from what has been obſerved we may 
wich exactneſs tix the famous zra of the deſtruction of Troy to the 
year before Chriſt 1183, which was the computation of Eratoftheres and 
others ; or to the — — 1184. which was the computation of 
H——_— the learned Athenian chronologer, and others.” But Sir 
ſaac Newton brings it ſomewhat lower down, and places it about the 
year 904 before Chriſt. We have already affigned his reaſons in part 
for ſo conſiderable a variation, under the word chronology ; and ſhall 
rene of = 
reading, and which to favour his opinion ; Plutarch ſin his life 
of Cimon] obſerves, that he removed the bones of Theſeus from the 
iſle of Scyros to Athens about four hundred years after Theſeus firſt left 
that coun Now this fact of Cimon's [by comparing Plutarch and 
Petavius, Ration. p. 88, together] may be hd about the year 471 
before Chriſt; Theſeus (as is well known) flouriſhed in the 
preceding the Trojan war. But ſee Cuxonorocr and Disx com- 


aer in the firſt book of the 1liad, tells us, chat he had con- 
verſed with Theſexs in his days; and in the 12th book 
friend Pirithous ” o gn i- ; 

- 


we find Polypeetes, the fon of hi 
zing him ſelf in the action. Had, lib. 12. v. 128, 129, 1 
. TroLL, verb a8. ¶ trollen, . roll ; from 12 
a thing to turn round. Johnſon] to move circularly, to drive 
about. Troll about the bridal bowl. & | 
To TroLL, werb next. 1. To roll, to run round. 2. To ramble up 
and down idly. To troll it in a coach. Swift. 3. To fiſh for a pi 
nan ts laws. oth 2 as wind Hs an en.0 mae 3 
which MN, ſays Johnſon, gives occaſion to the term. 
TroLL-Flower, a flower otherwiſe called crow-foot or butter-flower. 
Troilt-Madam, fubſt. tren madame, Fr.] a game uſually called pi- 


e 2 looſe woman careleſs in dreſs. | 
Tro'LMaDamE, or Trou'-Maban, ſubft. [of this word I know not 
—＋ 5 A fellow I have known to go about with tro/madames. 

eſpeare. | 


Trxoxo'tsts, or Tao'uos, r Gr.] a trembling, or depra- 
vation of the voluntary motion of the ſenſes. 


manner: but when uſed as a conjuRtive, they write it indifferently, ſome- Tro'xace, 2 trona, old Eng. a beam to — * with] an an- 
times after the trechaic, and ſomtimes after the pyrrichian manner. Ap- tient cuſtom or taken for the weighing of ; alſo the act of 
— ad. Theſaur. H. Steph. Conſtantin, Sc. See Trocuzus and weighing wool in a publick market. : 
— | RO'NATOR, a” _— > former times weighed the wool that 
| RO'CAR, e. [corrupted from trois quart, Fr. in ſ a pipe was brought into the city on. - 7 
made of metal, Kat 22 with a ſharp- pointed end, a in 4 TaoxconxEE [in heraldry] fignifies a croſs or ſome other thing cut 


ing dropſical perſons. 
ROCHA'NTERS [[e-xa/nzs, Gr.] two proceſſes in the upper of 
the thigh-bone, otherwiſe Fr & — 
tendons of many muſcles terminate. 
TaocnaicAL {trochaique, Fr. trochaicus, Lat.] conſiſting of trochees. 
See — 0 1 
TROCHEE, . [trochet Fr. tracheus, in Latin poetry; Jroxan®,, Gr. 
2 foot which conſiſts of two ſyllables, the firſt long and the other — 
It is the reverſe of the jambic, and ſtyld by Longiznzs, in his treatiſe of the 
Sublime, felge ogxurpecr, i. e. the dancing meaſure. And would the 
reader perceive what different effects theſe oppoſite numbers have on the 
ear, he need only compare that couplet of Dryden, which conſiſts of the 
Softly ſweet, in Lydian meaſures, 
Soon he ſooth d his ſoul to pleaſures ——- 
wich that line of Milton, which conſiſts of the jambic, 
He call'd ſo loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of hell reſounded 


See ſauzic, Prazichius, TainRacirs, and Blank Perſe com- 
pared, | | 


in pieces; yet ſo, that all the pieces are fo placed, as to keep up the 
form, tho” fer at a ſmall diſtance,one from the other. 


Troxe-HFeght, troy-weight. O. MD 
Taoor [trexpe, Fr. truppa, It. tropa, Sp. troope, Do. trep, Su. eroffe, 
low Lat.] a noun collective, which fignifies ; 1. Several perſons gather- 
ed together or going in a company. 2. A body of ſoldiers : in this ſenſe 
only uſed in the plural. See Trzoors. 3. A ſmall body of cavalry ; as, 
@ trop of horſe, a ſmall body of horſe under the command of a cap- 

tain 


Independent Troor, a troop that is not imbodied into or joined to any 
iment. N 
o Troor, werb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To march in a body. 2. 
To march in company. | 
All the effects, 


That trop with majeſty. Shake 
To Trxoor eway, To Tzcor off, or To 
march off haſtily. | : 
To Taoor _ [V attreaper, Fr. ] to aſſemble or go 
troops or multi 


together in 


TaoorEx, 
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Taoo' ren, a. [of trop] a horſe ſoldier. A trooper fights on! 
on -back ; . dragoon marches on horſe- back, but 2 * as 4 
horſeman or footman. 


Troors „Fr. truppe, It.] ſoldiers in „ under whatever 
oPs [troupe genera! 


Trore, Tnore, or Tunor [of vroppe, Shoppe, Sax. dorp, Du. and 
L. Ger. vorff, H. Ger. a village] at the end of few names of place, 
denotes a village; as Cracanttorp. 

Taorz, /ſabft. Fr. [tripo, It. and Sp. tref us, Lat. Tons, leere, Gr. 
to turn; in ic] a change of a word from its original ſigniſication. 
A ay” is included in a fingle word, ahd a _ in a ſentence. A trope 
ſignifies the thing to which it is applied, only on account of the con- 
nection and relation it has to that whoſe proper name it is; or it is, when 
a word is transferred from a thing, which it ſignifies properly, to ſome- 
— And tho' we may reckon as many * as we 
can —_— relations, yet rhetoricians have eſtabliſhed but a few; 
as, metonomy, ſynechdiche, metanomaſia, a metaphor, an y, a /utotes, 
an byperbole, an iremy and catachrefis. See StmiLE. * : 

Tro'rnied, af. [of rrophy] adorned with trophics. 

Tuac'rirzs [of ere, Gr. to turn] a ſect who maintained that the 
a was made fleſh or man. 1 ook. 3 
Ro'PHY [tep cum, tropheum, Lat. trophe, Fr. treſco, It. and Sp. 
Tar, of A Teexw, Gr. to turn, which 8383 ſlight 92 
mies] an enemy's ſpoils ſhewn or hung up as a token of victory. 

Troeny [in painting, carving, &c.] the repreſentation of pikes, 

halberts, drums, colours, croſlets, and other weapons and inſtruments 


of war. 

Taorur [in architecture] an ornament repreſenting the trunk of a 

tree, —— ed all round about with arms or military wea- 
8 


Taorur- Money, a duty of four-pence „ paid annually by houſe- 
or their landlords, for the drums, . Ee. 1 the com- 


- or regiments of militia. Gr 

RO'PICAL, adj. [of trope ; gemes-, Gr.] 1. Rhetorically changed 

from the origi 1220 to a trope. 2. [From — — 
ced near the tropic, ining to the tropi 


Txo'eici Morbi, Lat. ſuch diſeaſes — inhabitants are moſt liable 
to, who live under the tropics. | 
Tro'ric, fa. [rrifique, Fr. tropico, It. and Sp. tropicus, Lat. Toom:- 


xS-, ſcil. xvx>®-, of lere, Gr. to turn] a circle ſuppoſed to be drawn 
to the equinottial, at 2 


30 30 from it; of which there are two, 

one towards the north, which is alled the tropic of Cancer, which, when 

the ſun comes to about the 22d of June, he makes our longeſt day; 

and the other towards the ſouth, which is called the 7repic of Capricorn, 

to which the ſun arriving on the 21ſt of December, makes our ſhorteſt 
See HELioTROPE. 


8 Jubſt. [of trepe] ſuch as explain the ſcripture altogether 


da 
tropes and figures. 

| —— adj. [ que, Fr. tropelogico, It. and Sp. of ro- 
Sologieus, Lat. le- , of leer,, a trope, and 9, Gr. a word or 
ſpeech] pertaining to tropology, changed from the original import of the 
Troroto'cic LLY, adv. [of cal] with variation by 
* GICA [of erepological] by tropes, 
Troro'Loor [ tropelogia, Lat. Yorinona, 
torical mode of including tropes ; the change of a word from its 


— — Subſt. [of leo, a manner, oxnua, a ſcheme, 
and v, Gr. to treat of] a treatiſe or diſcourſe of the method of draw- 


KEY fbf. [rreuſſes, Fr.] breeches, hoſe. See Trove. 


To Tor, verb nent. ſms , aller le trot, — — trotar, A 
erocren, to go a high jolti „as a horſe; to run u 
down; clk a. Er ſenſe. * | 
Taor, ſubft. Fr. [zrotto, It. crete, Sp.] 1. [With horſemen] is the 


high jolting pace or going of a horſe, in which the motion is two legs in lea 


the air, and two upon the , croſs-wiſe; continuing alternately 
to raiſe at once the hind-leg of one fide, and fore-leg of the other; leav- 
ing the other hind and fore-leg upon the ground till the former come 
down.. 2. An old woman; in contempt. | | 
TroT-Town, a gadder, a vagabond. 
TrxoTH, fubſt. [trouth, O. Engliſh and 


in {or by my) TroTH, verily. Addiſon. 
Tro'THLEss, adj. [of troth] +7... g WR Fairfax. 


are. 

Tro'TTEer [troterr, O. Fr. trottatore, It. trotader, Sp.] 1. A trotting 
horſe. 2. A ſheep's foot ; in cant language. r 

To Trov'BLE, verb ad. [troubler, Fr. tribolare, It. tribular, Sp. tur- 
bare, Lat.] 1. To cauſe pain or uneaſineſs to, to diſtreſs. Sore trouble 
in mind. 1 Maccabees. 2. To embroil, to put into confuſion, to diſturb, 
to perplex. Never trouble yourſelf about thoſe faults. Locke. 3. Io 
afflict, to grieve. It would not trouble me to be flain for thee. Sidney. 
4- To buſy, to engage over-much. Careful and troubled about many 
things. 7 To give occaſion of labour to: a word of civility or flight 
regard. I will not trouble myſelf to prove. Locke. 6. To teize, to vex. 
7. To diforder.. 8. To make waters thick or muddy by agitation or 
commouon. g. To mind with anxiety. 10. [In low language] To 
ſuc ior a debt; as, my landlord threatens to : me. 

Trov'BLE, %. Fr. [tribelo, It. tribuis, Sp. turbatio, Lat.] 1. Per- 
plexity, em ment, diſturbance, diſquietneſs, embroilment of mind, 
on account of ſome croſs accident, misfortune, &c. 2. Inconvenience, 
moleſtation, obſtruction. Some new trouble raiſe. Milton, 3. Pain, 
uneaſineſs, vexation. 4. Affliction, calamity. Toil and trouble. Sbale- 
| = =" 5. [In low language] # give ene trouble; to ſuc one for a 


Tro'uBLer, ff. {of trouble] one that cauſes trouble, diſturber, 
confounder. The troubler of our peace. Atterbury. 
Trov'BLESOME, adj. [of trouble] 1. Troubling, perplexing, diſturb- 
ing, uneaſy, afflictive. 2. Weariſome, burthenſome. 3. Full of teaziny 
bulineſs. So troubleſome an idleneſs. B. Johnſon. 4. Slightly harraſſing. 
Theſe troubleſome diſguiſes. Milton. 5. Improperly importuning, un- 


ſcaſonably engaging. Her to fee ſhouid be but iroublefome. Speer - 
6. Importune, teazing. | 


of hero, Gr. to turn] arhe- of 


Scottiſh, zneopSe, Sax.] truth, 


Tuns, . a kind of herb. 
TrxoTH-PLIGHT, adj. [of troth and plight] betrothed, afiianced. 
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Taov' et rso,,,ꝓ! , adv. [of troub;ſme] ve.’ . wont n- 
unſcaſonably. importunately. Locke. 

_ Trov'sLt:0:ttnnss, /abft. [of treabigſome] 1. A troubleſoun q . 
vexatiouſneis, uneaſineis. Trouble/.menc/s of the place. Hb 
Importunity, unſeuſonablencts. 

Taou'rE-sTArE, . [of trouble and Pate) diſtutber of a © nh “U- 
nity, publick makebate. Dae Civil ar. 

Trov'mLoUs, adj. [of troutle] tumultuous. confuſed, diſordered. 
pu —_ commotion: an elegant word, but diſuſed. Troub/ou; wins. 
penſer. 

Viv'vra [of trenver. Fr. to find; in the common law] an action a 
man hath againtt one, who, having found any of his goods, refuſes co 
deliver them upon demand. Coxved. 

Trovcu [tnog, or tnvh, Sax. trop, Su and Ger. troch, Du. trau, 
Dan. traug, Ilan. truogo, It.] a hollow wonden veſſel. open longitudi- 
nally on the upper. ſide; as a hog-rroagh, knendiug trough, &t. 

Tao of the Sea [ſex language] the hollow made Lutwoen any wo | 
waves in a rolling fea; as, lei lies down in the treu of the fea, 1. e. 
ſhe lies down betwern two waves. | 

To 'Izovr., verb a2. [tioilen, Du. to roll] 1. To move volubly. 
To zroal the tongue. Milte. 2. To utter volubly. Will you tra the 
catch. Shak-/jeare. See Tati. t ; 

To Txouxce, verb act. ¶trencor, tronſ,r, Fr. a club. SI tuner] to ſue 
at law, to puniſh by an indietment or information. 

Trout, or Trov'st as, ſab?. [rroufſe, Fr. truifo, Erſe. Sce Trouse 
ste s.] hoſe, breeches. Spenſer. Ny! 

Trov'szQuEvE, abt. [rroufſe, Fr. with horſemen] a laroe caſe of 
leather as long as the dock of a horſe's tail, which ſerves for a covering 
for the ta:ls of leaping horſes. 

Trov'ss1Qv1x [with horſemen] a piece of wood cut archwiſe, raifed 
above the hinder-bow of a great ſaddle, which ſerve; to keep the Lolſters 
tight. | 

"Trove Irruv. ruh, Sax. fruite, Fr. trota, It. tres, tru'n. trite 
ta, Lat. rrucha, Sp. truita, Port.] a fort of delicate ſpotied tilt, it: Ur 2058 
and quick itreams. | | 

S$a/mm-Trovur, a larger ſort of trouts, the brood of fal;mcn. 

TrovT-Coloured ſpoken of horſes] is white ſpeckled w:th {pots of 


| black, bay, or ſorrel, particularly about the head and neck. 


To Tzow, verb neat. [of tpupian, tneoGian, Sax. trot. Dan. trou- 
wen, Du. trauen, Ger.) to imagine, to think, to conce:ve; a word 
now diſuſed, and rarely uſed in ancient writings but in faniliar lane 


Taow, interj. for I trow, or trow jou; an exclamation f cnyuicy, 
Shakeſprare. . 

Trov'BRIDGE, a market-town of Wilts, near 99 meaſure n {rom 
London, and has a ſtone bridge over the river Were. 

Tro'wer [truweel, Du. la, Lat. rracile, Fr.] a brich ue 0 
to take up mortar with and ſpread it on the bricks; with which nm they 
cut the bricks to ſuch lengths as they have occaſion, and al.» ; tue 


joints. Maron. 

To Tao ] ẽ ñƷP Away prob. of treiler, O. Fr. or dwaalen, D | tt rore 
or wander about. | 58 

Tac wind [of trollet, Fr.] moving or wandering about. = 

Tor- eight [of Troyes, a city of Champaigre in France! a it 

12 ounces to 20 pennyweights to the ounce, un 2+ 

grains to the pennyweight; for weighing of gold, filver, and braut 

The Engliſh phyſicians make uſe of troy-aveight after the m ir fol- 
lowing; 20 grains = a ſcruple, 3 ſcruples = a erachm, 3 drachms 
= an ounce, 12 ounces = a pound. The Romans left their ounce in 
Britain, now our averdupois ounce ; for our troy ounce we had elſe- 
where. Arbuthnot. | | | 

Tau'anT, /abft. [traands, Fr. trenwant, Du. 2 vagabond] an idler, 
a loiterer, one who wanders about idly, neglecting his duty or employ- 
— 1. _ beggar ; thence it is uſed for one that abſents himſelf 

om ſchool. 


To Play the Txvaxt, is, in ſchools, to ſtay from ſchool without | 


ve. e 
T&vaxT, ag. idle, loitering, wandering from buſineſs. Diαπi 
To TruanT, werb neut. [of truander, Fr. to beg about a country, 

trawandten, Du. and O. Ger.] to loiter about, to idle at a diſtance from 


duty; to abſent from ſchool. Shakefenre. 


Tev'axTpise, /. Fr. the act of truanting, or playing truant. 
In Chaucer, trzand:/e is beggery. | h 5 OEs 


Tav'axTSalr, jubft. [traalte, O. Fr. from truart. See Truaxpisr] - 


idleneſs, n__ of ſtudy or buſineſs. Aſcham. 


Tack, fubſt. [treve, Fr. tereves, Du. trug, low Lat. tregna, It. and 
Sp. trew, Teut. traum, Du. trow, L. Ger. ticu, H. Ger. faith] 1. A 
ceſſation of arms agreed upon for a time, between two parties in a ſtate 
of war, a temporary peace. 2. Ceſſation, intermiſſion, ſhort quiet in 
neral. 7ruce to his reſtleſs thoughts. Milton. 
Tavcièva“Tiox, . [tracide, Lat.] the act of killing or murder 
ing. 
Tro'uciiian, . [troucheman, Fr.) an interpreter to a trarc ler. 
a linguiſt. wo e | 
Txvcx [ror, Fr. truice, Sp.] 1. Exchange, bartering of one ti” 7 
for another. 2. [Tex, Gr.] wooden wheels for the carriage of <2 


Hon. 


To Ta vex, verb act. [troquer, Fr.] trocar, Sp. to barter g ange 
one commodity ſor another. | 

Txucx [in a ſhip} a fquare piece of wood on the top of 2 ma", to 
put a flog-itaff in. | | | 5 

Tav'cxtrz-3ed [of rrochea, Lat. a pulley or whec!] 2 lov bed with 
wheels to run under another bed. | 

To VavuckiLe, verb neut. [of troachlia, Lat. o . Or. 25 fore 
conjeQure, or rather of truggelen, Du. to go © vcr g. Tnis word is, 
I believe. ſays Johnſon, from zrackle-bed, which 1: always under an- 
other bed] to ſubmit, yield, or buckle to, to be in a tate of inferiority 
or ſubje&ion. | 

Txv'cx1NG, part act. [of tract; rreguart, of tregacr, Fr.] banering 
or exchanging. 

Txvcks [tracca, It, prob. of Tx >, Sr an Italian game, a kind 
of billiards. 

Truck; 1 gunnery] round pirces of wore, like heels, fixed on the 
axle · trers of carriages. to move the Ordnance ac ſca. 


Te 
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To Tavdat, werb neat. [of rruggiciare, a> Skianer fa 5] to tro! 
ep and down, to toil and moilabout a butineſs, to travel — 
Travpuovipy, or Irv Gruoulby, ſubft. a dirty drab, — ſlat- 


ternly woman. A cant word. 
Tau'curtxce, or [ru'CULENTSES®, fubſt. [truculentia, Lat.] 1 
Crueky, ſavagencts of manners. 2. Stern , terribleneſs of aſpeft. 


Ta UcUultxT, adj. [traculentus, Lat.] 1. Haring a cruel or kerce look. 
2. Barbarous, 3 diſpoſition. Rey. 3. Deſtructive, cruel. 
Truculent plagues. Harvey, 

eur 27 (rpipe, cheope or xnua, Sax. ttt. tra, Dan. tro, Su. 
trouw, Du. rrow, I. Ger. treu, H. Ger. triwo, Teut.] 1. Genuine, un- 
feigrned, not counterſcit. What harmony or trae delight. Milton. 2. 
Trutty, faithful, not perfidious, ſteady. True to the part owe. To rg La 3. 
Truly conformable to a rule, exact, correct. They 
more regularly true. Dryden. Not falſe, not erroneous, . 
with fa& or the nature of things. It the reſt be ire which I have 
Sdaliſpeare. 5. Not falſe, agreeing with our thoughts. 6. Pure from 
the crune of falſhoed, veracious. 7. Honeſt, not fraudulent. The 
mm bound the true man. Shakeſpeare. 8. Rightful. | 


true 
Anointed \ _— Miltem. ER 
Tarvu'tBoORN, of true and born) having a irth. 
Tzu ron af [of true and bred] that is 3 We Creed. 
Trvu'e-HEARTED, aj. [treop-hapei . trow-dcrrigh, Du. and 
L. Ger. trcu-hertzig, H. Ger.] fincere, — 
S [of rrxe-bearted] faithfulneſs, fincerity. 
Txv'tLove, /abft. the herb, called alſo berb à Paris. 
'TrUELOVE-xNOT, of TRUELOVER's-KNOT, fa. [of trac, love or 
ler, and 4not] lines drawn through each other in many involutions, 
conſidered as the emblem of interwoven love. 
Tev'txess, ah. [of tree] faithfulneſs, truſtineſs, fincerity. Bacon. 
Tarv'trenny, /ubſt. [of true and perry] a familiar phraſe for an ho- 
neſt fellow. —_— 
Truzrexxy [Mer. Caſaub. derives it of yuwrary, Gr. a crafty fellow 
2 name 
rt thou there, any. Shakeſpeare. 
a place of the heavens ſhown 


'Tave Place of « Planet {in aſtronomy 
by a right line, drawn from the centre of the earth thro? the centre of a 
or ſtar. 


R 35 truffe, F kind of vegetable productions, 
e with A. 2 blackiſh ſkin, without ſtalk or 


root, and bee the ground. In July, the uſual method for 
err ſubterraneous muſhrooms, called by the Italians 
tarteſali, and in Lage acre is by tying cord to the hind leg of 
2 pig, and driving him, K 
auc, ſubſ. a maſon's hod or trough for 

Taur T, aß. [trulla, K. 2 fart. ME. Can? * A ſorry baggage, 
a pitiful wench, a camp whore, a a trumpet. Some 
trall. Swift. 2. It ſeems to have had at leaſt, a neutral ſenſe. A 
girl, a laſs, a wench. A white-hair'd erall. Tarbarville. 

Taviiizs' ion, /ub/t. [in ancient architecture] all kinds of couches 

or layers of mortar wrought with the trowel in the inſide of vaults; or 
the hatches made on the layers of mortar, to retain the lining of the 


| Tav'LY, adv. [of true ; xnoplice, Sax. trowlick, Du. trowlig, L. Ger. 
_ treulich, H. Ger.] 1. In truth, fincerely, not falſely, — gp 
moſt 2y#ly are molt behoovefully ſpoken. Hasler. 2. Really, without 

ceit or fallacy. 3. Exaily, juſtly. Judging of things truly. South. 4. 


Tauur, [trompe, Du. trompe, Fr. ax_—_ by 1. A trumpet, 
— TT muſic. C poetry. 2. pie rea, 
— — 
and made the ace of harts triumph. Fox. 
winning or victorious card, a privi 
game, as being one of the ſuit — 

To put to or upon the Tu uurs, to to the laſt extremity. Dry- 
ien. 

To Ta uur, verb a8. [from the noun ; prendre, wn A Og 
© win with a trump card. 

To Tauur, verb nent. to play a trump card. 
: Ta {1romper, Fr. to cheat] — to forge, to invent a 
2ry falſely 


1 unrein, part. 1 
#U"MPERY, tromperie, 
of of ane ems 

irumſcry in m 
Mixed with 
truth. Ralei 5 
try uf. 


uns howy or lend Ths 
F „empty idle 


| * very 

— and muſt be in ſome meaſure the tramper of his fame. 
Mariae Tauurr tc marine, Fr. tromba marina, It.] an inſtru- 
ment with one ſtring, like 


—— Rack with a hair bow, 
a trumpet 


— — a ſort of trumpet uſed at ſea, which 
nifies the voice ſo much, or makes it ſound ſo loud, that a man, 
525 it. may be heard above a mile. 
o Txu'wper, verb af. [trompetter, Fr.) to publiſh 
pet, to proclaim, to 
Ts 1 verb neut. to blow a trumpet 
Tru mypETER, ſubſt. [of trumpet ; — Sp. trombeteirs, Por.) © Tho 


1. One who ſounds a 2. One who publiſhes or 
denounces in general, | — wth 88 trumpeters. Bacon. 3. A 
kind of fiſh. 
Tsv'mPET-FLOWER, ſub 1 21 
TrU"MPET-TONGUED, adj — 3 a tongue as 
!oud and vociferous as a — & 


To Tx v'scArE, verb act. [truncatus, — to cut ſhort, to main, to 


"5p. 


by way of taunt to ſome ſorry fellow, c. as, an old tr 


in a ſtorm orguſt of 


confidence in. I'd ea woman. Orway. 2. To give 


abroad, ure bra Bee 11 
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Txvnca'T108, e. [from the verb] the act of cutting, chopping 


R 4 
k U'NCHEON, [trengon, Fr. a ſhort or broken lance, of fruncus, 
Lat. Skinner] 1. 2 a ſtaff of command. The marthal's run 


cheon. Shakeſpeare. 2. A ſhort ſtaff, club, a cud Plummets | 
rd dee bank etl — 5 * 


E verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to beat with a truncheon. 
K, 

— x, fubft. [of truncheon] one armed with a truncheon. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Tav xengoxs [with farriers] ſhort, thick worms that breed in the 
—_— which in time will cat their way through, if not kil- 


Tzxv'xcuvs, Lat. +. Thema Mamer Bah et's — — 
the limbs and branches. 2. [With anatomiſts] that part of the great ar- 
tery and vena cava, which deſcends from the _ the iliac veſſels. 


I 
10 Tau' vor, * neat. 


with low wheels to draw 

— 'NDLE BED. See Tav'cxie-BeD. 
Tau'xprz-snor, a fort of iron ſhot about 17 inches long, ſharp- 
Feat rom eh end. with a round bowl of lead caſt upon it, ata hand's 


COMES 55 5 to a ſpecies of dogs. 
PER. 


Tau un » fuk ed, frm. circle round 
LE, fulft. [ 832 y=_ -N 


To Taunx, 


_ ——— 8 
RUNKED, | „applied to ſuch trees, as 
5 x, the verb. 2. Having a trunk or 


Txv'xxnosen, ff. plur. Tauxcnoss [of unt and boſe 
bas The ſhort tram ſhall ſhone th 


old- 
and 


xU'xx10Ns, . [trognoms, Fr.] the knobs or bunchings out of 
metal of a gun, Sr - 


Trxv'nnion-rInG, the ring about a great gun that is next before the 
trunnions. See — 
Tuv'no, a 


AED ok 


Txvuss'd, part. 
2 


r Jy noon no dale dou he yard. 


Tav's51nG, gart. af. of with falconers is a hawk's raiſing any 
nies cs af. of (ik . with it to the 


To T of Dan.] 1. To one in truſt with, to | 
4 -<, — : _ 4 Ml 


3- To believe, to credit. our ove: any de 7 Shake- 


| 


Milton. 
Gn r — ſuture. 1 
Jolas. 2. To to _— 
— — in him. 2 Cann. 
— ca cans — for. 


4. To expect. What an honeſt man is to aft to. L E- 


A — 


— 2 


mit my daughter unto thee of ſpecial 
Tevu'xcarer P e whom ſomething i 
by 2 plane parallel't to its baſe. king. 


1 uc 


TevsTEr', . [of trat; of rrupa, of tnupian, Sax. tritt, Dan.) 
1. One entruſted with any thing in general. He is a fraſler from God. 
Ther. 2. One into whoſe hands an eſtate or money is put for the uſe 


of another. 
— [of traſtee] the office of a truſtee. 
Txv'sr tr, ſabfi. trat] one who truſts. Shakeſpeare. 
Tev'sT1LY, adv. {of aft; tneoplice, Sax.] faithfully, with fide- 
iy 


A word elegan 


Tavru, /utfl. [tneopde or chyde, Sax.] 1. The contrary to falſe - 
err 2. Fidelity, fai , con- 
The thoughts of paſt pleaſure and truth, 
The beſt of all bleſſings below. Song. 
3. Conformity of words to thoughts. And lend a he the confidence of 
truth. Anonymous. 4. Purity from falſhood. 
w—$ young, my lord, and true. J 
et it be fo, thy truth then be thy dower. Shakeſpeare. 
5 Honeſty, virtue. Malice bears down trath. Shakeſpeare. 6. Some- 
times 


. Dryden. 


8 . 8. To bring as to a teſt. trying of your faith. Sr. 
Jabs. 9 To purify, to refine. Try'd in ſharp tnbalation and refin'd. 


To Ta v. werb next. 1. To endeavour, to 2. [With ſailors] 
a phraſe uſed of a ſhip which is ſaid 7 try, when having. no more fails 
abroad, but her main-ſail, ſhe is let alone to lie in the ſea. | 


TzyY'cuxos Gr.] the herb nightthade. 3 
Tu'axr, killing, a mere French ; as, a taant jeſt is a ſharp 
* e A large, wooden veſſel. 

Tus. al. 5 „Du. ] 1. open, w veſſe 

2. A ſtate 1 The tab-faſt. Shakeſpeare. | 

Tus of YVermclion, from three to four hundred weight. 

Tus of Tea, about 6046. weight. | 


n 6 to 80/6. weight. 
A Tale of a Tos, an 
tranſlators of D. S. Tale of 4 Tab, for want of knowing this Angliciſm, 


have, ridiculouſly enough, tranſlated it li . 
Tu'na Euftathiana, Lat. [with anatomiſts) the canal of communion 
between the mouth and the barrel of the ear. 


Tu's Fallopiaze, Lat. [in anatomy] two flender paſſages proceed- 


ing from the womb, which receive the ova or eggs, and convey them to 
the womb ; ſo named of Fallapias, an — — who firſt diſ- 


covered them. 
Tus, ah, Fr. [tabu, Lat.] a pipe, any long hollow body, a ſi- 


" Tu'nzzcLE, fob. [rabercule, Fr. tuberculum, Lat.] a ſmall ſwelling 
or excreſcence on the body, particularly in the lungs, a pimple. Har- 


ee, Lat. 1. A knob or knot in a tree. 2. [In 


the round bunching out of the ruots of ſome 12 
Tuss'xcul A, or Tuze'xcuLEs, L. C with ſurgeons ] ſmall tumours 
which ſuppurate and diſcharge pus, frequently found in the lungs ; or 
lie dormant for many years, without coming to any ſuppuration at all. 
— _ TvurEnRCULa, Lat. [in palmiſtry] the more eminent muſcles or 
under the 0 which they alſo call montes. | 
Tu'BerO3E, ſub}. { tubereuſe, Fr. tuberoſa, It. and Sp. tuber, Lat.] a 
kind of white ſweet-ſmelling flower. Garth. | | 
Tu'axa Os, adj. [txberojus, Lat. tuberexx, Fr. from tuber, Lat.) full 
of bunches, knots, or ſwellings, having excreſcences. Woodward. 
Tuszgaous Roots [by botaniſts] are defined ſuch as conſiſt of an uni- 
form fleſhy ſubſtance, and are of a roundiſh figure, as in a turnip, c. 
Tustrous Plants [| tubereux, Fr. of tuberes, It. of tuberoſus, Lat. with 
botaniſts full of bunches or knots. 
Tu'nzsousxESsSs [of izberoxs] knottineſs, quality of being full of 
| knots and bunches; alio the A of ſome parts of the body. 
Tuszro'sITY, . — tuberoſite, Fr. with ſurgeons] 
a or tumour growing naturally on any in oppoſition to tu- 
mours that riſe wk on * from aa 
Tu'ni Lacbiferi, Lat. [with anatomi Pipes through which the 
milk flows to the nipples 11 a woman's breaſts. 
TuniLu'srrIUM [among the Romans] a ceremony or feſtival at the 
purification of their ſacred trumpets. 
Tvu'BULar, adj. [tabus, Lat.] reſembling 1 trunk, long and 
— conſiſting of a pipe, fillular. A tu or pipe like 
ew. 
Tu“nul Arzo, adj. [tabalatus, tabulus, tabus, Lat.] hollow like a pipe, 
fiſtular, longitudinally hollow. Derham. 
Tvu'BuLE, ahi. [tubulus, Lat.] a fmall pipe or fiſtular body. Vo- 
4 


ward. 
Tu“ nul Fermiculares [in phyſics] ſmall winding cavities on the out- 
fides of the ſhells of ſea ſhell · fiſn, in which ſome ſmall worms inhabit and 


Tu'nurous, adj. [tzbulus, Lat.] hollow like a pipe. 

Tuc (prob. of truce, Brit. a knife, ec, Fr. focco, It.) 1. A fort 
of rapie r or long narrow ſword. 2. A kind of net. The tuck is nar- 
rower n ſhed, with a long bunt in the midit. Carexv, 


woman's ſtory. The French and German 


ſl 
out, tumour, or ſwelling in an animal body. 3. da ay the 


TUM 


Tuck 74, che truſſing or gathering up of a ſhip's quarter nner 
water. | 
To Trcx, verb nent. {trucken, Ger. to preſs. Sitrrer] 1. o gather 


up, to hinder from ſpreading, to cruſh together: commonly with 2 


ad ſon. 2. To incloſe by putting clothes cloſe round one. Le. 
To Tuck, verb neat. to contract. A bad word. Sharp, 
Tv'cxea.fubft. [prob. of racking, or of tuck, 'T'cut. cloth] a flip of 
linen, muſlin, or lace, pinned or running along in a ruffle on the 
7 of women's ſtays or gowns, about the neck. Ain. 2. A fuller 
cloth, or, in Exon and adjacent parts, one who buys up wool!cn 
goods, and gets them dreſs'd, preſs'd and pack'd, to fend abroad. 

Tucktrso0'xaxce, ſubf. a word apparently French, but which I do 

not certainly underſtand Tucguet is a hat, and tequer,, to itrike. Fol rs on. 
Let the trumpets ſound, 
The tackerſenance and the note to mount. Shat forove. 

Tv'cxsLs, fabj?. the teeth of an horſe, Ec. called alto grinders. 

Tu, poixoron, in ſhire, is 39 meaſured miles from Landon. 

Tu er, ſubft. [tazean, Fr.) the anus. Shin: er. 

Tv'tsvay [ Tuerdæz or Terbæg, Sax. which Skinner derives of 
Tan, Mars, and q. d. Dies Martis, Lat. Mars's day; but Veiſte- 
go of Tuiſco, and Dzz; which Taiſco was the moſt ancient idol of the 

eutones or ancient Germans and Saxons. And indeed they only differ 
as to the name, the Tun of Skinner being the I/ of \ertegan] the 
third day of our week. | | 

2 . Fr.] 1. A lock of hair, a bunch or number of 
threads, » flowery leavcs, or any ſmall bodies joined 
together. A fine tut or bruſh of mots. Ban. 2. {With butunitis] a 
thicket, cluſter or plump of trees, bunch of graſs, C.. | 

Torr of a Tree, the thick top of a tree. | 

To Turr, verb af. [from the ſublt.} to adorn with a tuft. A doubt- 
ful word, and not authorized, ſays Johnſon, by any competent writer. 
Solemn oaks, that uit the twelling mounts. J. | 

Tu'FTEv, adj. [of aft ; rcuffe, Fr.] having tuft, growing in cluf- 
ters. 

Tu' rr, ach. [of taft] adorned or trimmed with tufts. A un of 
no authority. Let me ſtrip thee of thy 2275 coat. hne, 

Tuc [roxund, Sax. tag, Du. and L. Ger. zieg, H. Ger. + drau. ht] 
1. A hard pull, a pull performed with the utmoit effort. 2. „ * 
to carry timber. | | 

To Tus ſtogan, or xugan, Sax. tuggsa, 
pull hard and with ſtrength long continued, to draw. 2. 10 pull, ww. 
pluck in al. Shake/peare. 2 | . 

To Tuc, werb af. 1. To pull, to draw. 2. To labour hard for any 
thing, to contend. to ſtruggle. | 

Tu'ccer, fubft. [of tg} one that tugs or pulls hard. | 

Tv1sco, the molt ancient and peculiar idol, or rather deify'd great 
anceltor of the Teutones or ancient Germans and Saxons, is by tome 
—_— to have been one of Noah's ſons, but by others, with more 
probabil ty, the ſon of Aſcenas, who was great grandion of Noah, and 
grandſon of Japhet. He ſettled in Germany, and, after his &:cca(c, 
was adored by all his poſlerity. The inhabitants of that country ae l 
called Ttutſch or Deutſch, or, according to the more ancient o1chogra- 
phy, Tuyt/ch or Daytſch, and the whole country of Germany, 1 

or Deut/chland. Hence likewiſe the proper name Dutch, W H we 
miſapply to the Nether/anders. The Italians to this day call a G:rman, 
Todeſco, and the third day of our week is named Treſday, becaute it ua 
appointed for the adoration of that idol, as Verſtegan fays ; bur ter, 
ſay it was called after The/a, a certain geddeſ, wife of tic god 
Thor ; which Theja wes looked upon to be the go. deſs of ju. 

Tur't.LERIES [of tile. Fr. a tile, becauſe tile, were forty made 
there] a ſtately pile of buildings and gardens, near the Louvre at ba, 
built all of free ſtone, the portal being of marble pii'« nd 52G cr. 

TuitTrox, ſat. [tu. tio, from tncer, Lat.] gunrdlundup, ie ce of 
a guardian or tutor, protection, ſuperin:endent care. 5 

u'LiP Cn, It. taiipar, Sp. tale. Fr. talipa, Lat] a homer. 
— ſabjt. a ſaſh or wreathe worn by the Indians inetd of a 


Su. togran, Leu] 1. 10 


Turina xt, or Turirz'uaxv, tulip madueſs, a name given to 
extravagancy of ſome perſons formerly of giving excetive pricts, as 
five, ten, or more pounds, for a tulip-root. | 

Turie TREE, ſulft. a tree. 

To Tun col, verb act, to mix together woo! of divers colours, 

To Tu'mBLE [of tumier, Dan. or perhaps of cumbian, Sax. to dance, 
or of taymeten, tommelen, Du. tubme:en, L. Ger. taumcin, II. Ger, to 
reel, to ſtagger, or fall down ; remboiore, It.] 1. fo roll abo.t. 2. To 
fall, to come ſuddenly to the ground. 3. To fall in great quantities tu- 
multuouſly. They come 7rb;;1;2 upon a man. Zi. 4. To play 
tricks by various librations of the body. | 

To Tu'uBLE, verb act. 1. Tothiow down. 2. To rowze, rumple. 
or put out of order, as clothes, Oc. 3. To tur cver, to throw avout 
by way of examination. Yaurb/ng it over and over in his thoughts. F. 
con. 4. To throw by chance or violence. hey tre rouzed and tute 
E of their dark cells into open daylight, by iome turbulent pattor 
Locke. | | | 

The Ship TunnLes (a ſea phraſe] rolls or labours in the fea. 

Tu%unLE, fabft. [from the verb] 2 fall. | 

Tu mBLER, ſubſe. [of turtle; tumben, Sax. a dancer, or tu.]: 
Du.] 1. One who makes profeſſion of tumbling, or ſhewing :! 
of the body by various poſtures. 2. A ſort of hunting Coo, . 
from his turning and * his body about, before he attag 7-4 
tens on the prey. | 

Tu'mnriL, ſubſe. [tombereau, Fr.] 1. A dung-ert. 2. 22 
or drunkard. This beallly fuel. „ 3. 


Tu'uET IE d, part. adj. [of tumeſy: tuns fc, | ir.) io elled, taiied 
by a ſwelling. | : ; 
To Tu'mtry, verb a8. [tumefacis, Lat to ne 10 1 en] to tell. 
It is commonly uſed paſſively. | 
Tu'ui [tumidus, Lat.] 1. Swolr, pris up. tu! 
ſed up above the level. Amid hills. Ait. . Tu 2 oh „ 1M) ' PuM- 
pous, boaftful, falſely ſublime. Suct: expreifiun> ma, fem nid and 
aſpiring. Boy /e. | 


9 ' _ 5 
2. 3 ; Qt oerane, Fit. 
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Tumour [tumey, Lat. ard Sp. freun, Ir. „„ | 
morbid welling cauſcd by a lcit.ing o: humdurs 1 nc Leif 2G . 
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ch are enlarged and ſir tched out beyond their natural ſlate. 2. Af TuxiCLE, ai. [with anatomilts] a little coat, membrane or lain, 
6d pomp, falle magnigcence, uni a, ttantial grcatnels. Molten. c—_—_ any part of the body. | 
Tv 'wonove, af. of r2rroy] 1. Swelling, protuberant, Verte. 2. 7% LuNICLEsS of the Eye, are four noted ones, n. the corneous, 
\ aivty pures, faliciy magnificent. B. Jaln/an and Hatten. ; the cryſtalline, the vitreous, and uvcous, which are an{wered by as 
To tur, 475 ef. [with gardeners] to fence trees about with many humour | 
earth. The L UNICLES of the Teftes, are four, Dix. the ſcrotum, the ery- 
To Tutu, wr neat. [tumal;, Lat.] to ſwell. This feems to throides, the epidydimis, and the darios. 
be the fn e here; but I, fays Johnſon, ſuſpect the word to be wrong, TuxicuLaTeD Root (with botaniſts) is that kind of bulbous root, 
A, feon #+ they are put together, they tamulate and grow hot, and con- which conſiſts of ſeveral coats involving one another, as in an onion. 


tiuus to faht till they have diſarmed or mortificd ech other. Pole. Tux1'5s1ax Falcon [ſo called of Tanis in Barbary] a certain kind of 
Tenuta. {rxxulc/ns, Lat.] full of little hills or knobs. hawk, who makes he eyrie there. | 
Tewolo ory, fatft. [tmmnl:ſicas, tumalas, Lat.] hillineſs. Tu'xxaGE, - [of tua] 1. A duty of ſo much per tun, to be 


Truveo, %. | tumalte, Fr. tumalto, It. and Sp. tamultas, Lat. paid for merchandize imported or exported. 2. The content of a veſſel 
1. 4 prozuitcuous 4a in 2 multitude. In loud txmult all the meaſured by the tun. Aut. 
Grech aroſe. Pee. 2. A multitude put into wild commotion, an up- Tu'xxEL, a. { ronnelle, Fr.] 1. A funnel for pouri into 2 
roar, hurlyburly, riot, mutiny. 3. Stir, irregular violence, great buſtle, caſk. 2. The ſhaft of a chimney, the paſſage for the . Wetter. 
2 wit! commotion. Raiſing a /umalt among the elements, and recover- 3. A net wide at the mouth and ending in a point, and fo reſembling a 


ing them out of their confuſion. Addiſen. funnel! or tunnel. It is for — 
Tunu'tTUartLy, ady. [of tumultuary] in a tumultuary manner. To Tuxxet., wb af. [from the ſubſt.} 1. To form like a tunnel. 
Tuuv'trvanix Has, fubft. [of tumultzary] a tumultuous quality or Generally uſed paſſively. Derham. 2. To catch in a net. 3. Derham 
ſtate, turbulence, inclination to tumults. King Charles. uſes the word for to make net-work, to reticulate. And cunouſly tunnel 


Tuuv'tTuary, a4. [tumu/tucire, Fr. tumultuario, It. of tumultza- them into neſts. | 
rius, Lat] 1. Diforderly promiſcuous, confuſed. Bacon. 2. Reſtleſs, Tu'xxELLIXG [of tunnel] a fort of fowling with a tunnel net. See 
* into irregular agitation, In a uni and reſtleſs ſtate. Atter- the * bu f 1 V "i 

b | U'SNY [thon, Fr. tonno, It. tan or tonina, thymus, LndS., 
| "To Tuuvtrvarx, verb nent. Itumultuor, Lat.] to make a tumult. * a kind of ſea-fiſh. 3 
Tuuurrv art, . [of rumultuate] irregular and confuſed agi- uy, /ub/t. a ram or male ſheep. This word is ſtill uſed in ſome | 
tation. Boyle. | | provinces. | 

3 adj. [tumn'tueux, Fr. tumultusſo, It. of tumultuoſus, To Tur, verb next. to but like a ram; alſo to copulate as a ram. 
Lat.] 1. Put into violent commotion, confuſedly agitated. Some u- Tu'rrixc, — adj. [of * a ram's covering an ewe. Th 

| multurus clouds. Milton. 2. Violently carried on by diſorderly multi- Tu'azax, Tu'xpaxd, or Tu'znaxT, /abft. [tarban, Fr. tarbante, It. 
tudes. Tumnltuous rebellions. Sefer. 3. Turbulent, violent in gene - and Sp. A Turkiſh word] an ornament that Turks wear on their 
ral. With rumultucus ſpeech. Ri,. 4. Full of tumults. In a um- heads, made of fine linen wreathed into a rundle. 

tous kingdom. Sidxzey. See FuuuLTuaRy, _ Tu'rBary, f. [tarbaria, low Lat. xunpe, Sax. torf, Du. and L. 

Tund r vouskv, ade. {of tumultucus] in à diſorderly confuſed Ger. turf, H. Ger. tourbe, Fr.] a right of digging turf. | 
manner, by act of the multitude. Pacer. Common of Tur Ba v, a liberty which ſome tenants have of digging 
_ Torav'tLTuousNey: , . {of tumultuous] a difordered, confuſed, turf in the lord's waſte. | 
troubled fate or condition. | bd adj. [turbidus, Lat.) troubled, muddy, not clear. Nd. 


To Tux, verb act. [entanner, Fr.] to put up liquors into a veſſel, to ward. lh | 
barrel. | Tu'rnDNEss, af. [of turbid] thickneſs, muddineſs. — 
Tux runne, Sax. tonne, Du. and Ger. tonne, un tonneau, Fr. ton- Tu'nnmaArzo, as: tarbinatus, Lat.) 1. Twidted, = 2 
nel, Port.] 1. A veſſel containing 252 gallons, the meaſure of two hogſ- 2. [With botaniſts) ants which, in ſome parts of | 
heads, a pipe. 2 large caſk. Milton. 3. Any large quantity pro- ble a turbant in ſhape, are of a conical | 
verbially. hes tun; of blood out of thy country's breaſt. Shake/peare., Tuns“ Ton, . [of tarbinated] the at of ſpinning like a top: 
4. A drunkard : in burleſque. Here's a las of midnight work to come. alſo the act of faſhioning like a top, act of ſharpening at one end. 
38 6. Twenty hundred weight, or the weight of 2000 . 7. A Tvu'zniTY Mineral, jubft. I tur petbus, Lat.] the yellow precipitate of 
cubic ſpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to contain a tun. 8. Dryden has uſed . | 
it fora circular meaſu:e, I believe without precedent or propriety. Tabn- Tv'rnITA, Lat. an herb of a violent purging 
fon. A tun about was every pillar. Drydex. 9g. Forty feet of im- Tvu'zniDxess [turbiditas, Lat.] troubl 
ber Tua nor, af. Fr. and Du. a delicate ſea-fiſh. 


Tux, or Tox [of tun, Sax. tuyn, Du. tuen, L. Ger. zaun, H. Ger. Tvu'zzuLExce, or Tu'snuLEncY, fabft. [turbulence, Fr. turbulentia, 

a hedge or Citch, or any thing of that apy em — to de- Lat.] 1. Tumult, confuſion, a bluſtering ſtate, condition, or temper. 

fend it] at the end of names or places, by a metaphor, fignihes a village, Dryden. 2. T liableneſs to confufion. Turbulence of 

town, or habitation. Nor is it improbable but that the Saxon tun blood. Swift. : | 

might originally come from the Britiſh dun, which ſignifies a mountain, Tv'znuLExT, adj. Fr. 1 ne turbulenta, Sp. turbulentus Lat.] 
arbulent Milton. 2 
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becauſe antiently towns were generally built upon hills. 1. commotion. quor. Ix to com- 
Tv'xa, an American tree, on which is ſaid to grow or breed thoſe motion, to agitation. Now toſt and urban. Milton, 3. Tu- 
inſets called coc heucal. multuous, violent. The :zrbaulext mirth of wine. 155 


Tu'naRL E, adj. rome that may be tuned or put in tune; alſo Tvu'zsuLExNTLY, boiſterouſly, violently tamultuouſly. 
ious, muſical. | anus > ny Lat.] the religion, principles, or opi- 
Tu'NaBLtxEss Jof unable] melodiouſneſs, harmoniouſneſs ; alſo ca- nions of the Turks. - See Manonzrisu and SHiITES. 
pableneſs of being put into tune. Turcor's, or Turxcor'ss, f. Du. [turguiſe, Fr. tarchina, It. fo 
— Tu'xaBLy, adv. [of tunable] harmoniouſly, melodiouſl called, becauſe coming from Turky] a precious ſtone of an azure co- 


TuN-BELLiED, adj. [of tun aud having — like a tun, lour. See Tunkois. | 
r-bellied. * — 6 Tua [rond, vund, Sax. ] ordure. 8 ä 
Tu' una wer, or the town of bridges, in Kent, is fo called from the Tune [ruppe, Sax. torfiwa, Su. torf, Du. and L. Ger. turf, H. Ger.] 
rivern Jun, and four other little ſtreams here of the Medway, over each a fort of earth that ſerves for fuel, alſo a green clod, a part of the ſur- 
of which there is a ſtone bridge. It is 29 meaſured miles from Lon- face of the . | 
don. __ | " To Tun, verb a8. [from the noun] to cover with turf. Com- 
Tu'xnoor, ground-ivy. | | DRE: | monly uſed paſſively. Mortimer. | 
Tux, H. [toon, Du. tons, Lat. ton, Fr. and Su. lues, It. ö,, Turin Bes, ſabf. [of 2 the ſtate of with turf. =» 
p. of ros, Gr.] 1. Tune is a way yo. of notes put together. Locke, Tu'nzrinc-sraps, a tool for undercutting the turf, after it has been 
2. Sound, — 9 As loud to as many tunes. Shakeſpeare. marked out with the ing-plough. ao 9 
3 Agreeableneſs of ſound, harmonious, muſical compoſition, air, or Tu'arr, adj. [of ] full of turfs | 
torg, concert of parts. Keep the commonweal in tune. K. Charks. . Tvu'rcexr, ad. Inge, Lat.] ſwelling, tumid, protuberant. Gz- 
State of giving the due ſounds ; as, the fiddle is in or out of tune. 5. wernment of the tongue. | 
Proper ſtate tor uſe or application, right diſpoſition, fit temper. When Tunrcz'scencr, or Turce'scencr, ſubſe. [targeſcens, Lat.] the act of 
of being ſwoln. Brown | 


he 1s in tune. Locke. 6. State in 2 wich reſpect to order. Di- ſwelling, the ſtate 3 

ſtreſted Lear, in his better tune. Shakeſpeare . | Tunox'sczur, adj. [turgeſcens, Lat.] ſwelling or growing big. 5 
Out of Tuxe, out of order, frame, or temper. Tv'nc1D, adj. [targide, It. turgidzs, Lat.] 1. Swoln, puffed up, | 
10 Tuxr, verb act. 1. To put into ſuch a ſtate as to produce the - 2, Pompous, tumid, t. Watts. | 


PR 5 on an inſtrument. 2. To ſing harmoniouſly. Tune his uzcr'viTY [of tzrgid] ſtate of being ſwoln or puffed up. Arbuth- 
| praiſe. Milton. | 


| not. | . 
To Tuxr, verb neut. 1. To form one ſound to another. Tuning to Tunio une, Lat. (with i n 
0 


the waters tall. Drayton. 2. To utter inarticulate harmony with the apy y put forth out ground. 
voice. hos a un [Tarc, 18 It. and Sp.] à native of Turky. 8 
— - [of tune and full] muſical, harmonious. % Tarkeſtan, L þ ant of Turi: (ys 1 . in . Lo 
U'NELE*s, adj. [of anmuſical, unharmoni tuneleſs ral acceptation word, fignifies countries whic on 
ſerenade. Cent. ade _ the river Gibes (or Oxus) with reſpect to Perfia : But, in its more re. 


LS now — o tune] one who tunes. Shakeſpeare. | 
Tu'xcrAvE, Alt. [tunxenzfa, of a town, and genæpa, Sax. 
2 ] en e manour. oa oy 
v NIC, ſapft. Lxunican, Sax. tunica, Lat. tunique, Fr. tunica, It. and 

Sp.] 1. Part of the Roman dreſs, a fort of coat anſwering to our waiſt- 
coats, without ornaments, and with very ſhort ſleeves. Arbuthnot. 2. 
Covering, integument, tunicle. 

Tvu'xica [among the Romans] 1. A garment worn under the 
2. [With botaniſts] the herb betony or a kind of gilliflower. 3. (With 
anatomiſts] a tunic, membrane or thin ſkin. | | 

Tu'xica Retiformis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] one of the tunicles or 
coats of the eye, which reſembles the figure of a net, and is the princi- 
pal inſtrument of ſight, called alſo the retina. 

Tunica Cornea, Lat. the horny tunic or coat of the eye. 

Tu'xicLEe, Fr. [tunicula, Lat.] a little membrane or membranous 
coat of an animal body, a cover, an integument. 
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8. [Torno, Lat.] to form, to ſhape. 9. To 
: = To change, to alter. 12. To 
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Aan, and Mele;foarr, conquered the regions Euphrates ; and 
2 conqueſts, after the death of — into the four king- 
doms, which Sir I/acc ſuppoſes St. John refers to in Apocalypſe, c. ix. 
v. 13, 14. Newton's Objervat. on Danicl, &c. p. 305, 307. Nor 
ſhould it be overlook'd, that one of theſe four principalities held its regal 
ſeat at Iconium, and was called, from this ſettlement in the Roman terri- 
tory, the Sehac-Rowm, or Roman Secjuc ; as alſo that Aladin, the ninth 

ince or ſultan of this houſe, was CG under whoſe wing the houſe of 

roman grew; (as we have ſhewn more at large under words OT- 
roman and Taunoug) and * compleated what the former begun, viz. 
the overthrow of the Gree empire. But after all, there was another 
Turkiſh family, and which makes no ſmall figure in our hiſtories of the 
Holy War ; I mean that which under Saladin took Egypt from the Sara- 
cenic Chalifs, about A. C. 1169 ; where the Terti and Circaffian Mam- 
lacks bore ſway for about 27 5 years, as Pocock in his ſupplement ob- 
ſerves ; till their flate was overthrown by ſultan Selim, the ninth prince 


of the houſe of Ottoman. 


If we compute from A. C. 1063, when Olub-4r/ian began to 
conquer the nations on the Eaphrates, to d. C. 1453 ; when the 
incorporated force of the Seljuc, and Ottoman Turks took Con- 
ftantineple ; the interval (as Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves) will be 
391 ic days, which are years, i. e. the date aſſigned by 
St. John for the fall of the Greek empire. Apocalypſe, c. ix. 
v. I5. See Rowax Empire, OrToman, CoxsTaxTINOPLE, 

Locusrs, ABBassIDEs, and MawmaLucks compared. 
— Turxe'sran, a country fo called. [See Turx.] : 
From this country, which lies north-caſt of Perfia, came firſt the Sehju:, 
and after them the Orioman Turk. TS 
= The ſultan in Byzance, 
Toriaſan· born Milton. 1 7 
Tu“ ax EV, Aab. [of i urty; gallina turcica, Lat.] a large domeſtic 


Tv'axkr- rour, a young turkey. Tarkies were firlt brought into 
d in the 14th year of king Henry VIII. 
U'xK15H [of 7arky] belonging to the Turks. PS 
Tv'sxo1s, . a blue ſtone, numbered among the meaner precious 
ones. Thoſe bony bodics found among copper ores, are tinged with 
green. The Tarkois-flone, as it is commonly flilted by lapidarics, 15 
part of a bone fo tinged. Woodward. | 
Tv'sxs-car, jubft. an herb, the: flower called martagon. | | 
Tusturrxxs, G. Fr. a ſect or fort of people, who made a — pro- 
ſeſſon of impudence, going naked, and were not aſhamed to to do 
with women in the open market. 


Turnor't, or Tun nor L ind, jab}. [of tire, to and meil, O. 
w. URMOT'L, or TurMOr'LING, /. [0 2 bee 
inner from tremonille, Fr. a mill-hopper ; more probabl 


o Turxor't., verb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To harraſs with mo- 
leſtation or commotion. Out of uſe. Spenſer. 2. To weary, to keep in 

o Tua [turnan, Sax. tournir, Fr. tornare, Lat. and It. ternar, Sp. 
Togrow, Gr.] 1. To put into a circular or virtiginous motion, to move 
round, to revolve. 2. To bits gry wards, to ſhift with 
regard to the fides. 3. Toca wi reſpect to poſition. Turn aſcawſc 
the poles. Milten. 4. To bring the infide out. 5. To the ſtate 


| 9 6. To change as to the poſture of the body or direction 


look, 7. To form on a te tr round as turners do. 


to metamorphoſe. 
10. To make of another colour. 


make a reverſe of fortune. 13. To tranſlate out of one language into 


another. 14. To change to another opinion or better or worſe, 
to convert, to 15. To change with to inclination or 
temper. 16. To alter from one effect or to another. 17. To 


betake. It ſeems indifferent which of theſe two were molt turned to. 
Temple. 18. To transfer. 19. To fall upon. 20. To make to nau- 
ſeate. 21. To make giddy. 22. To infatuate, to make mad. 23. 
To direct to or from any point. 24. To direct to a certain purpoſe or 
propenſion. 25. Todouble in. 26. To revolve, to agitate in the mind. 
27. To drive a icular edge, to blunt. 28. To drive by 

o apply. Land will be turned moſt to great 


cattle. 3 To reverſe, to repeal. 31. To keep paſſing in a 


courſe of or trafic. 32. To the mind. Turm for trade. 
Addiſon. 33. To put towards another. And make all thine enemies 


eur their backs unto thee. Exodus. 34. To retort, to throw back. 35. 


To Turz away; to diſmiſs from ſervice, to diſcard. 36. To Turs back; 
to return to the hand from which it was received. 37. To Tun ; to 
diſmiſs contemptuouſly. 38. To Turn off ; to give over, to reſign. 39. 
To Turn off; to deſlect. 40. To Tars off or ; to avert. 41: To 
be Turned of; to advance to an age beyond. An odd i 
phraſe. Johnſon. Jura 4 of forty. Addiſen. 42. To Turn ever; to 
transfer. 43. To Tarn over; torefer. 44. To Turn over; to examine 
one leaf of a book after another. 45. To Turz ever; to throw off the 
ladder. 46. To Turn to; to have recourſe to a book. 

To Tuan, 1 — 1. To 3 to return. 2. To wind round 
any thing. 3. To move or go round, to have a circular or virtigi 
motion. 4. To thew reard x anger by direAing the ook towards ny 
— 5- To move the body round. 6. To move from its place. The 

bone is apt to urs ot on either fide. Wiſeman. 7. To change 
poſture. Theſe dice could urn upon no other fide. Cheyne. 8. To have 
a tendency or direction. His cares all turned upon Aſtyanax. A. Philips. 
9. To move the face to another quarter. 10. To depart from the way, 
to deviate. Turns ſhort on the ſudden into ſome ſimilitude. Dryden. 11. 
To alter, to be changed, to be transformed. 12. To become by a 


cy 13. To change fides. A man in a fever turns often. Saif. 
14. To change the mind, conduct or determination. Tarz at my re- 
2 Proverbs. 1. To become four, as milk or wine may. 16. To 
brought — 4 Every thing we do may turn to account. Auli- 
fon. 17. To depend on as the chief point. The queſtion turns u 

point. Swifr. 18. To grow giddy. 19. To be de ted to or from 
any point, From dance to ſweet they turn. Milton. 20. To 
have an conſequence or tendency. Afflictions ſhall turn to 
our advantage. Watts. 21. Te Turn away; to deviate from a proper 


. 8 
* — — 1 


1 U8 


courſe. The tzraing away of the ſimple ſhall ſlay him. Prores;, 22. 
To Tarn of; to divert one's courſe. Tarn of with care. N 

To Tvrx Tail; to ſhuffle, to ſhift; alſo to run away. 

To Tuzx [or bend] one's thoughts to any thing. 

Tus x, aH. [tour, Fr.] 1. A walk or courſe two and fro; as, to tale 
a turn. 2. The act of turning; gyration. 3. Meander, winding wa: . 
4A viciſſitude, alterauon. 5. Manner of proceeding, chung e 

the original intention or firſt appearance. The wiſe lara they 

thought to give the matter. Swift, 6. Chance, hap. 7. Occaſion, 
incidental opportunity. Loaded at every tun with lows. £'Efirange, 
8. Time at which any thing is to be had or done. Your tara to ſprak. 
Bacon. 9. Actions of kindneſs or malice, go d or bad office. 10. 
r The tar: and faſhion ot the age. Szift. 11. A 
ſlep of the ladder at the gallows. Or take a 74-2 for it at the ſeĩon. 
Butler. 12. Convenience. Served their taras. Clara . 13. The 
form, caſt, ſhape, manner. Female virtues are of a domeſtick tar. 
Add:fon. 14. The manner of adjuſting the words of a ſentence. The 
ſame ſhort turn of expreſſion. Alien. 15, A wind which upon ſome 
coaſts blows all night from the ſhore. 16. {With waichmakers} a term 
uſed of the movement of a watch, and ſignifies the iti e revolution or 
going about of any wheel or pinion. 17. {In la.] is the county-courr 
or king's leet, where the flicritf ſ.ts judge; which court is held twice 
every year; about a month after Eaiter, aud a month after Michaclmas. 
From this court are exempted only peers of the realm, clergymcn, and 
ſuch as have hundreds of their own. 18. By turns; alternately, one 
after another. | | | 

Tuvrx-btxcn, facht. [of turn and bench] a term among turners. 
Small work in metal is turned in an iron lathe called a ter b:uch, which 
— ſcrew in a vice; and having fitted their work upon a ſ.nali iron axle, 
with a drill barrel, fitted upon a ſquare ſ:nk, at the end of the xs 
_ the left hand, they, with a di ill bow and drill ſtring, carry it about. 

Turx-coar, . [of turn and coat] one who changes his rcligion. 


or goes over to 3 in principles, Oc. to what he pꝛofeiled 
| e. | | 


before; a renegs | 

Turx Pike, . [of turn and pike, or figure] 1. A croſ of two 
bars, armed with pikes at the end, and turning on a pin, fed i hin- 
der horſes from entering. 2. Any gate ſet up in a rod, in ordert to 
ſtop travellers, carts, waggons, coaches, cattle, &c. MO tüte puy a 
toll for keeping the roads in repair. | 

Turx-eike ſin the military art] a ſpar of wood about four:con font 
long, and about eight inches in diameter, cut in the form of : hexagon, 
every ſide being bored full of holes, thro' which ſhort pike; ww run 
about ſix feet Jong, pointed with iron; which flanding out ct way, 
being ſet in a breach, are of uſe to ſtop an enemy's entrance into a 


camp. | 

| — adj. [of turn and 4) vertiginous, giddy. 7.--», 
Turx-seprT, ſas. [of turn and fit] he that anciently torr d ſpit, 

inſtead of which jacks are now generally uſed. Swift. Allo d iy 

a dog to go in a wheel for the fame end. | | 
Tu'sxAMENT [rorneaments, It. tour n is, Fr. torneo, Sp.] a pitting or 

tiling. Sec TourxamexT. 

Tu'rxER, fubft. [tourneur, Fr. tornierc, Sp.] one who turn: veſſels or 
utenſils in wood or metals in a lathe. | 
Tu"rxers, were incorporate azo 1603, they are a maſter, tv.o war- 
dens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 118 on the livery. Their livery fine is d. and 
120. the flewards. Their armorial eniigns are /ab/e, a Catherin:-wicct 


or. 

Tu'rx1ING [of turn] flexure, winding, meander. Milte u. 

3 [in che manage] an artiſicial motion taught to a 

rſe. 

Turx1x6 Evil, a diſeaſe in cattle ; alſo called the furoy. 

Tu'nxxtir [prob. of xunnan, Sax. to turn, becauſe of its roundneſs] 
a white, eſculent, roundiſh root. TIED 

Turx-$0L, ſubſe. ¶ beliotropium, Lat. fourne ſel, Fr.] the ſun- lower. 

Tvu'sx-STYLE, ſub. [of turn and ye] a turnpike, 

Tu“ arENTrIx E [terebentine, Fr. tronentina, It. and Sp. torn: nina, 
Port. terebinthus, Lat. of hg. Gr.] a kind of clear, reſinous gum, 
iſſuing out of the pine, juniper, and other trees. 

Tu'xFETVUR, Fr. [turpitudine, It. of twjitii:, Lat.] badreſe, baſe- 
_ inherent vileneſs, eſlential deformity ct thoughts, words or actions. 
South. | | 

Turquor'st, a precious ſtone of an azure or b}uiſh colour, ſo called, 
becauſe frequently brought to us from the L urks. Sec "I axons. 

Tu'rREL, a fort of tool uſed by coopers. 8 

44 turris, Lat. tourette, Fr.) a little tower, a ſmall 
eminence raiſed above the reſt of the building. Ce. | 

Tu'rxETED, adj. [of ture?) formed or riling like a tower. Pacer. 

Tuzrr'reroOUs, ag. [turrifecr, Lat.] bearing towers. EE 

Tu'xRIGis, Lat. [with botaniſts} an herb. a {vt of crefſes, 

Tu'x TIE, or TurTLE Dove [tupcla-buva, Sax. turte!- due, D. 
tottel⸗duyve, Du. turtel- duve, L. Ger. tuitel-ube, II. Ger. eur. 
tourte, Fr. tortorelle, It. tortolu, Sp. furter, Lat.] 1. a kind of dove, 
markable for its kind diſpoſition and chaſtity, living a ſingle lite ate: 
death of its mate. 2. A fiſh, called a ſea-tortoiie. 

Tvxvu'xDa, Lat. [in ſurgery] a tent or any thing to be th, 
orifice or ulcer. | | 

Turu'xpuLa, a ſmall 

Tvu':cax Order [fo 


let or tent. | 
ed, becauſe uſed in Tuſcany in l. 


der of architecture, in which the column or pillar, witn 0 


chapiter, is to be ſeven modules in length. the thickneſs o 3» tn 
be diminiſhed gradually to a fourth part. The pedeſtal {5 we 23 
height, and the baſe of the column is to be of then eee 
thic neſs. Its capital, baſe, and entabl:zment hare BO: VIBLUMNCE 2 and 
but few mouldings. . — 

Tuscax Work, is the moſt ſimple and rude of to tne :: 
of pillars, ſo that it is rarely uſed, except in ate lick edi» 
fices, and huge piles of building, ſuch as the amphihe atres. Ee. 

Tus u, an interjetion of contempt and di plelture. SLG rare 


bf. Pure. 
Tu'saks, or Tuscs, plural of 7% o [Eh if, SAX; too hen. O 
Frifick] the great ſtanding- out teeth ct 4 boar ; io the four teeth of 
a horſe, ſeated beyond the corner tceth vp0'! the ©. Vere they ſhove 
forth on each ſide of the jaws, wo baue and den LOW, abc at tg 
aye of three, or three and an halt, .. and ay Ru oo fo tent r 
come forth in the place where they gr | 
Tusx., See Tv. | 


WE 


esc {in carpentry] a bevel ſhoulder made to ſtrengthen the tenon 

of a joiſt, which 1+ let into the girder. 1 
1 or le , adj. {of r] furniſhed with tuſks. Dryden. 

and Crew. 

Tus. c0 [with botaniſts] the herb foal's-foot or colt's- ſoot. 

Tv's5vck, T. the diminutive of ua ; a tuft of twigs or graſs, a 
bunch. Several «ſucks or bundles of thorns. Grew. 

Tu /. a buttle, a ſtriving with a perſon: a low word. 

Ter, 7:27. this ſeems to be the fame with 2% : a particle noting 
contempt. Shak ſprare. ö 

Tur, /4/. an imperial enſign, being a golden globe with a crols 
on it; a mound. 

Tur.'xxGt, a. The Chineſe name for /jelter, which we erro- 
ne-ully apply to the metal of which caniſters are made that are brought 
over with the tea from China: it being a coarſe pewter made with the 


lead carried from England, and tin got in the kingdom of Quintang. 


W ndevard. | 
Tu'TELAGE, aht. Itutelle, — Fr. tutela, Lat.] guardianſhip, 
acon 


tate of being under a guardian. . 
adj. [ tutelaris, Lat. tutelaire, Fr. tute- 


Tu'TELar, or Tu'TELarkY, 


la'::, It. tutelar, Sp.] that protects, or performs the office of a guardian; 


detenſive. Dryden. 
Tu'rELary Angels, certain 


guardianſhip or 


which are ſuppoſed to have the 
| cities, and perſons. Dar. c. 10. 
v. 13. and c. 12. v. 1. 


Turina, a goddeſs whom the Romans in particular invoked to 
watch their grain, when it was gathered into the bars ; ſhe had an altar 
or chapel on Monte Aventino. 8 | 

To Tvu'ror, verb af. {from the ſubſt.] 1. To inſtraft, to teach. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. To treat with ſuperiority and ſeverity. Little girls 
tutrring their babies. Addifor. | 

Tvror, fab. Sp. and Lat. [ruteur, Fr. tutore, It.] one who teaches 
or inſiructs another, one who has the care of his learning and morals. 

Tv“ ron {in an univerſity] a member of a college or hall, who takes 
on him the inſtructing of young ſtudents in the arts and faculties. 

Tu“ roa ac, or Tu'ror:uty, . [of iter; in the civil law] the 
ſame as guardianſhip in the common-law ; the office of a tutor, the au- 
thority or ſolemnity of a tutor. Government of the Tongue. 

Tu ronkss, a. of tuter ; tutrice, Fr.] a woman that teaches or 
inſtructs, a governeſs. Moore. 

Tv'T$an, ff. an herb, called alſo tuſan, or park-leaves 

Tvu'rTY "= 4 Fr. tuzia, It. ria, Sp. and 15 ä 
of braſs, that cleaves and ſticks to the higher places of furnaces or melt- 
ing-houſes, a ſublimate of zinc and calamine collected in the fur- 


naces. | 

Toa, /ubf. [I know not, whether it is not a word merely from 
cant] a or tuſt of hair. Dryden. 

Twain, adj. [zpzen, barpa, Sax. both, twain] two: an old word, 
now udicrouſly. | 

To Twaxc, verb next. [a word formed from the found] to give 2 


found like the ſirin of a muſical inſtrument, or a whip. Tang: the 
Je Means, 1. e#. to make to ſound — 2 4 i 

Twanc, /ubſft. [of tango, Lat. to touch. Minfoew] 1. A quick 
ſound; as the ſound of a bow - ſtring. 2. An affefted modulation of the 
voice. He has ſuch a twang in his diſcourſe. Arburhnot. 3. The ſound 


TWiI 
chend iq, or Ctpeontty, Sax. tmnit;h, Du. tn“, 


Twe'xTY, ay}. 
. Ger } 1. Twice ten. 2. A proverbial or znder- 


I. Ger. want zig. 
nite word. Bacen. 
LW 1 pill, hg. [of rw; or Me, and b:l:, J poanis, Lat.] a halbert, 


= an iron tool uſed by paviors. 
Twace [rpyrid Sax. twees, Du.) 1. Two times. 2. Doub!, 
Twice the 2 Dryden. 3. It v es uſed in compoſition. 58885 


To Twi'ork, werb a#. to touch lightly : a low word. ated | 
in, firſt one fide than another. — s e 
To Twira"LLow, verb act. [of cpy. twice, and peal qa, Sax ar. ha- 
row oO fe M NN . 
WI 1A Or Tpi. ties, L. Ger. wen „ II. Ger. 
ſhoot of 8 tree, a ſwiich, tough and long. 2 
Tw1r'ccts, adj. [of twig] made of twigs. Grew. 
. A * of twigs. 5 | 
wi'LIGHT, . [rweetichr, Du. tpy-leobe, Sax.) that dubi 
1 in the dawning of the — and cloſe of * — .. 
tle before the riſing, and after the ſetting of the fun. It is occafioned bv 
the earch's atmoſphere refracting the rays of the ſun, and reflecting them 
from the particles thereof; obſcure light, unccrtain view. 
Tw1ticuT,adj. 1. Not clearly illuminated, deeply ſhaded, obſcure. 


Twilight groves. Milton and Pope. 2. Seen by twili Tri 
more in ige ranks. Mien.” ” * 


Twin, ah. [tpin, Sax. tweetingen, Du.] t. Children born | 
birth. It is > an ſeldom uied in no he tho' ſometime, 4 
uſed for one of twins. 2. Gemini, the ſign of the zodiac. Creech. 
_- wa verb next. [from the * 2 'Yo be born at the fame 

- 2. To bring two at once. 3. To be paired, to be ſuited. I. 
twinned ſtones. Svakeſpeare. r * 

Twix-B0Rx, adj. [of twin and born] born at the ſame birth. 

To Twink, verb a. ¶ Tpinan. Sax. twinen, leut. tyaen, Du.] . 
To twiſt ſo as to unite or form one complicated ſubitance out of two or 
more. 55 1 — pre tals is from tie or cmi. 

original lapſe, true liberty 
bs loſt, which always with right reaſon dwells 

c and from her hath no dividual being. Afileox. 

3. — 1 itſelf. , Crahhaw. 

_ To Twine, verb next. 1. To wrap itſelf cloſely about, to convulre 

_ by interpolition of parts. 3. To wind, to make 

Twinz, fahl. (cpm, Sax. twin, Teut.] 1. Twiſted thread. 2. Twiſt, 
Milton. 3. Embrace, act of convul- 


onvolution. With roſy ine. 
ving itſelf round. 


py — 7 Leim. e | 
WINGE, facht. verb] a violent pungent pain; a ſhort, 
ſudden, ſharp pain, a tweak, a pinch. 5 | 
; To vo verb — (ewe, Dan. twingen, Ger.) 1. To give 
gripe, a wrin ſqueeze, to pinch, to tweak. 
To erment with Gadden and tho; pain. 2 25 ei 
L 1'NGING, fon of —_— griping, pinching, 
wrINING, act. [of tine Sax. ] twiſting, or cling- 
ing about. Ser To Twi. e e 
wininG Stalk [with botaniſts] a ſtalk that twiſts about any prop 
without the help of tendrils ; — 11 wen 
Twink, fabjt. the motion of an eye; a moment: not in uſe. Shake- 


of a bow-ſtring. 4. A root or forked branch at the bottom of a great Hare. See TwixxLe. 


Twarc, 7 
rigr. 


interj. 2 word making a quick action a 
ſound. Laue uſed, —— wb wid 7 
wWa'NGLING, adj. [of twang] contemptibly noiſy. Shakeſpeare. 
To Twaxx, nent. [corrupted from twang] to make to ſound. 
With wanling of a braſs kettle. Addiſon. 25 | 
"Twas, contraſted from it was. | 
To Twa'tTLE, verb next. [{chvatzen, Ger. tatteren, Du.] to prate, 
20 gabble, to chatter. L'Eflrange. | 
wa'rTLE-Baſkct, one who is continually prating: a cant word, 
 Twar, for Twain. Spenſer. Cs N 
Twar- Nad, fubft. [ophris, Lat.] an herb. 
Tweac, or TwEacue, ſub. [from the verb] 
word. Arbuthnet. 


but ezveat by other writers.] to pinch, 
a5, to tweak, or pull hard by the noſe. 
- 3 _ y to _— , 
Fipe. In ſeems in ow ge. 
Lubecale, ln 


TwrigzExs, ſubſp. Fr.] a ſort of ſmall pincers to pluck off hair, 
and other — [Ys caſe. Pope. 

Twtn4e'xvewen [in Saxon law] the ceonler, or huſbandmen of the 
lower order, who were valued at 200 ſhillings: if ſuch an one was killed 
the fine was 30 ſhillings. 


TwELFTH, ad. epalxra, Sax. twaelfte, Du. twolfte, L. 
Ger. 1 the 2d after the tenth. _ 
TwELFTH Day, or TwsLeTH Tide I xpelpxan- Sax. ] the feſti- 


KEIL 
ſo named, as being the twelfth day excluſively from Chriſtmas-day. 


Tuer. 
| ee af. Er Sax. tolf, Dan. and Su. twaelft, Du. twolf, 
L. Ger. woll, H. Ger. twalif, Teut.] two and ten, twice fix. 


 Twerve Mex [in law} a jury or inqueſt, is the number of twelve per- 
ſons, by whoſe oath, as to matters of fact, all trials paſs, both in civil 
and criminal caſes, in all the courts of the common-law in this realm. 
TwWELVE-MONTH, /abft. [of twelve and month] the ſpace of a year ac- 


9 2 def ee, 
| wELVE-PENCE, af. [of twelve and pence] a ſhilling. 
TWELVE-PENNY, + of twelve and penny) fold for a ſhilling. 


Dryden. 
| 1 Buok in TwELves [duodecimo, Lat.] i. e. twelve leaves in a ſheet. 
TW LVx-scon E, ai. [of twelve and ſcore] twelve times twenty, two 


hundred and forty. Dryden. : 
TwE'xT1ETH, adj. [of zpentig6a, Sax. ] the ordinal of twenty, twice 
fen. | 


To Twi'xkLE, verb next. I xpinclian, Sax.] 1. To flaſh irregularly, 
to ſhine faintly, to ſparkle, 1. — do. 2. To open — 
turns. The owl fell a — and ui,. L'Eftrange. 3. Yo 
| rs yy" His eyes will ie, and his tongue will roll. Deonr-. 
WINKLE, facht. from the verb] 2 ſparkling, intermitting light; as 
motion with one's eye. Dryden. 
Twr'nxLInG, . [of twinkle] as, the txwinkling of an eye; in an 
an inſtant, in a moment, ſuch as is taken up by the motion of the 


eye. | 
Twr'xLinc, /abft. [diminutive of twin] a twin lamb, one of two 
ata birth, Tuer. 
Tw1i'nnen, . [of twin] a breeder or bringer of twins* Tuer. 
Twins, uin, in the ſingular [ æpin, zexpm, Sax. tweeling, Du. and 


L. Ger. willing, H. Ger. twyting, Teut. ] two children born at the ſame 


birth; alſo the ſign Gemini. See Twix. | £ 
To TwirxL, werb ad. [from whirl] to turn any thing ſwiftly round 


5 2 Abl. [from the 


verb] 1. Rotation, circular motion. 2. 
The uri on this is different. Woed- 


Tw1r'tLING, part. a2. [of twirl; prob. g. d. <chirling, of dpyrpan, 
ing ſwiftly about. 


. Dn” 


3. 
4 A piece of timber, 
2 6. Contortion, writh in general. lien. 7. The 
manner . He found fault with the length, the thickneſs and 
the exiſt. Arbuthnot, 8. A mixture of tea and cotice together: mere 
Cant. 
To Twisr. verb ad. I gecpiran. Sax. twiften, Du.] 1. To form by 
convolution, to complicate ſeveral lines or thrrads togetner ; as in a cord 
or rope. 2. To contort, to writhe, to wring round. Teoift it into a 


ſerpentine form. Pope. 3. To wreathe, to wind, to encircle with 
ing round about. 4. To form, to weave. To ui fo fine a 


ſtory. Shakeſpeare. 5- To unite by intertexture of parts ; with the re- 
To Tour, ews be comoned, coavolved, or complicated. 


Her ing volumes. Pope. 

Tw1i'sTER, A twiſt] one who twiſts, a rope · maker; alſo an 
inſtrument with which one twiſts. 

Twisrixc [with horſemen} is the reducing a horſe to the fame 
ſtate of impotence with a gelding, by the violent wringing or twiſting of 
his teſticles twice about, which dnes them up and deprives them ot 


To Twist, verb ad. [evprean, æpran, Sax. vyerwyten, Du. us L. 
er. 


1 | A Cy * 2 "POP _— F 


5 
#* 
ES) 
= 

LY 


| R — violently. See To 


© TY cus, fab 


TYM 
Ger. verweiten, H. Ger. idweitan, Teut.] to ſnecr, te ficut, to upbiaid 
one with any thing. 
. act. [of cui] [of xeSprean, Sax. ] upbraiding, 


Twirrise, part 
o TwiTcn, att. — Sax.] to pinch or pluck with a 

quick motion, to ſnatch haſtily. EPL Pl 

To Twiren with red ber Pinchers, a puniſhment infliged for murder 
and other atrocious crimes, in ſeveral places abroad, and particularly in 
Germany, where ſuch malefactors, immediately before their execution, 
have pieces of fleſh torn out of their arms or breaſts, with monſtrous large 
and pincers, which cut and ſear the wound at the fame time. 

Tw1TCH, ſubft. [from the verb] 1. A ſudden pinch or pluck, a quick 

2. A painful contraction of the fibres ; as, convuliive #xvitches. 

Twrreu Grafs, (or quick-graſs) ſebſi. a weed that keeps ſome land 

held and deflorr, and Grace enay the viue of the greend. Mor- 


timer. 
Twircnmo, pert. af. [of twitch; of tyiccian, Sax. ] pinching or 


„ or 

My rang — 1. To make a ſharp, tremulous, inter- 
mitted noiſe ; and hence applied to quake or ſhiver. 2. Lo ſneer or 
_ - 3. To be ſuddenly moved with any inclination: a low 
Tw1'TTER, /ubf. any violent motion or diſorder of paſſion ; ſuch as 

a forcible fit of laughing or fretting. 
Twr'TTERING, part. [of twitter] S_ or laughing fcornfully ; 

WITTER. 

ATTLE, cc. [a 8 reduplication of t.] 
A vi | 


— filly, childiſh prating. 
To TwiTTLE-TwaTTLE, werb nent. to prate or chatter idly. See 


Twr'TTLE 


the ſubſtantive. 


Twiver, fabf. a carpenter's tool, for making mortiſe holes. 

"TwixT, 7 of betwwrxt. | | 
Two, adj. ſtu, tua, tpa, or pu, Sax. tu, Dan. tw or twao, Su. 
wee, Du. and L. Ger. Wer. H. twa, Teut. , Lat. deux, Fr. 
due, It. dos, Sp. dows, Port.] one and one. It is uſed in compoſition. 


Two-roLD, adj. [of imuo and Fug zpepeald, Sax. twcfaldig, Su. 
tweevondigh, Du. rweefoldig, L. Ger. ztweyfatrig, H. Ger.] double. 
Two-roLD, adv. doubly. Sr. Matttherr. 

— adj. [of two and band] large, bulky, chat is of enor- 
mous 
Two-rExce, fab. a ſmall ſilver coin valucd at twice a penny. 
oy werd a. to bind. See To Tie. 

E, 


Trycuo'nic 


by 
, — of 
„ e another 


kettle - drum. 


Gr.] 1. A timbrel or drum. 2. 
Ula 


pannels of 
chiteture] is 
between 
another, in 
Phi » or flying ; as Fame, &c. 
Trura nas ts nt og wy a hard ſwelling of the belly, 
being ing a kind of dry windy . as ympany. | 
— — à pair of kettle drums frequently uſed in 
concert as a baſs to a trumpet. | 


Trurantrzs, fabf. [Juprarins, from Topwrangs, Gr. to ſound like a 
drum] See — 


Trura'nun [Jupwran, Gr.] 2 drum, which the ancients was 


à thin piece of leather or fkcin, ſtretched a hoop or circle, and beaten 
A. — of | 


See Taunour. 
Trur nun [in mechanics] a kind of wheel 


placed on an axis or cy- 
lindrical beam, on the top of which are 5 


placed leaves or fixed ſtaves, 


for the more eaſy turning the axis about to _—_ required ; 


and it differs not from the peritrochium, excepting that the cylinder or 


| axis of the peritrochium is much ſhorter and lefſer than the cylinder of 


drum, or ſkin of the drum of the 
ear, the ſame that is named i, Which is a ſmall, round, 
thin, 1 of moſt exquiſite ſenſe, 
which lies over the hollow of the inner part of the ear, and 1s the organ 
er inſtrument of hearing. 

Tr'urany [ tes, Lat. Juve, Of Tuwrange, Gr. to beat or 


the —— 
YMPanuUM [with — the 
and nervous 


— adj. [of two and edge] having an edge on either 


I 


ſourd like a drum) Galen (in his Comment on the 11th Age of the 
Ih box) obſerves, that it is ſo called. becauſe the lower belly, when 
ftrack, yie'ds much the ſame ſound as à drum. He adds, „ that i: is 
not of thc tun, Kind. like the ie, but which may be retol1 ed into 
a #-t»/-»t ſpirit [or vapour] and an habitnel irtemperature of thode parts.“ 
1 mall leave the reader to compare this with Dr. Mead 's account, Au- 
ta, Ec. p. 124. Sce Asctrx, Hrorors, and Daors x. 

TY'.y, ag. (wall. Shakefeare. 

Trer, / bj}. Fr. [d, Lat. kn, Gr.] 1. An emblem, a mark of 
ſomething. 2. A ſtimp, a mark: not in uſe. Thy father bears the 
tir of king of Napie:. Shit. 3. A copy of a model, a figure or 
character. either engraved or printed; ſometiuing deſigned to preſigure. 
* Who (s. e Adam} is a type of him that was to come.” Paul. See 
FxDtrai Head, Original Six, and Tuzovozus of A, e] above 
all, S:coxpary Serſe, compared with thoſe lines of Addiſon in his 
poem to Sir Godfrey Kneller. | | 

Great Pax who wont to chace the fair, 
And lov'd the ſpreading oak was there, c. | 
4- [In theology] a ſymbol, ugn, or figure of ſomething to come. 

Treno'pes [Jo Gr.] a continual burning fever ; but, as Gorrzus 
adds, of the ſymptomatic kind, and occaſioned by an cryſipelas of the 
liver; as a fever f aiſed by an eriſipelas of the ſtomach is called a lipuria ; 
and from an eryſipelas of the lungs, a crymodes ; all not primary diſ- 
eaſes, but of the ſymptomatic kind; as Galen himſelf ſuggells in tis 
Comment on Apr 42. Book 7. and Etius, ib. 5. c. 8). | 

Tr'rua, Lat. Typh l beat, a tort of grain much like our rye. 

Tyra Aguatica, Lat. [in botany} the herb water- orch, cat's tail, or 

Tr'eic, or Ty'eicat, adj. [Hin, Lat. pie, Fr. Toxin, Gr.] 

ining to a type or figure, emblematical, figurative, or repretentutive 
of ſom-thing elſe. Typic glory. Prior. | 

Tr'yicatity, adv. {of typical] in a typical ſenſe. | 
* "PICALNLES, Jug. [of pical] the ſtate of being figurative, a t. pi- 
To Try'riey, verb a8. [of type] to figure, to ſhew in emblem. 
Treoco'suy, Hf. [ot re-, a type, and xwopd,, Gr. the world] 
a figure of the world. | 

Ty yo'cRAPHER, alf. [e grab, Lat. JowoygapD., Gr. of jund 
and y2zPu, Gr.] a printer. | 

Trrocra'PHICAL, adj. [of tyfpographiczs, Lat. of Tureyga pre, of 
ir vag, a type or letter, and yea9w, Gr. to deſcribe] 1. Figurative, em- 
blematical. 2. Belonging to typography, or the art of printing. | 

Tyrocta'PHICALLY, adv. [of typographic] 1. By way of figure or 
W 2. In the 1 of Pong, ie 5 

Tyrcnarur, » [1ypographie, Fr. typegra bia, Lat. of a νε 
| a, 1. Figurative or hicroglyphical . rown. 2. 

art of printing. | 

Tr'zaxxess, * [of tyrant] a female tyrant, Spenſer. | 

Trza'xnic, or TYra'xNICAL, adj. [tyranmique, Fr. tran; Lat. 
Togameo, Gr. tiramico, It.] pertaining to a tyrant, ſuiting to, or ating 
like a tyrant, deſpotic, imperious, cruel. 7 

| TrrannicalLy, adv. [of tyrannical] after the manner of a t, rant, 


iĩimperiouſly, arbitrarily. 


Ter a'nx1CALXESS, ſubſe. [of tyrannica!] a tyrannical nature, Ci{; o- 
9 or behaviour 72 Fr. 5 15 

YRA'NNICIDE, Fr. annicida, Lat. tzranicide It. of nyra nnn. 
and cede, Lat.] 1. A flayer or Later of tyrants 2. * 
the act of killing of tyrants. | 

To TY'raxx1ZE, verb nent. [tyraniſer, Fr. tiranizzare, It. firari ger, 
Sp. tyrannizare, Lat. of Jugamgu, Gr.] to play the tyrant, to oppre:>, 
to lord it ———— to — with 1 PP b | 

Tra'ansous, adj. [of tyrant] tyrannical, » imperious, ſevete: 
not in uſe now, 2. in good writers. 

Tr'x ANN [tyranmic, Fr. Hraunia, It. tyrannis, Lat. iges. Gr.] 1. 
Abſolute monarchy ſeverely and imperiouſly adminiſtered. 2. Unreſiſted 
and cruel power. | | 

Boundleſs intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny. Shakeſpeare. | 
3. Cruel rigorous command. Suſpicions diſpoſe kings to 
tyranny. Bacon. 4. Severity, ngoar, inclemency in general. The - 
rann o'er the open night. Shakeſpeare. 

Y'8axT, ful ft. [lugams, Gr. ſyrarnus, Lat.] the name tyrant was 
at firſt uſed in a 41 and the Greeks in old time called the ſu- 
preme governor of every city a tyrant, or king. Rowland pretends that 
this word is derived of ter, a territory (and it imports the fame thing in 
the Erſe) and rhanner, Welch, to ſhare, g. d. tirbanner, a ſharer or di- 
vider of and among his vaſſals, and hence teprn, a king, tyres, a king- 
dom, teprnaſan, to reign, all Celtic words, which yet remain, with very 
little alteration, in the C. Br. But now it is ly uſed in a bad 
ſenſe for one who governs with cruelcy and injuſtice] 1. A ſevere matter, 
an oppreſſor. 2. An abſolute monarch governing imperiouſly. 

Tree, ſuf. properly tire; which ſee. 

Ty'arrs, a kind of ornament for horſe harneſſes. | 

Tr'atAsis, Lat. a leproſy. Bruno fays it is the ſame diſeaſe with :- 
tyriafis, or lepra Arabum, or elephantiaſis. See EL RrUANTIAsis HGralum. 

Tr'xO. /. Lat. [properly tiro, as in the Latin] one in his 544 i- 
ments, a novice in any art or ſcience. | | 

TY'rocisy [tyrocinium, Lat. | the firſt exerciſe or new beginning into 
any art or faculty ; apprenticzthip; alſo unſkilfulneſs. 

Ros is [of Togos, Gr. cheeſe] a curdling of milk in the ſtomach into 
a ſubſtance ſomething reſembling cheeſe. 

Ty'zvs, Lat. {in phyſic] the order which intermitting fevers obſerve 
in their increafing and decreafing, 


120 V. 


VAC 


U, vu, Roman, FU, v, Italic, & u, Engliſh, VU, vu, 
Saxon, are the nineteenth letters in order of their reſpective 
alphabets, I v, in Greek, generally written by a P p, in En- 

liſh, the twentieth of the Greek alphaber, and ), Hebrew, 
. ſixth of that. 

V has two powers, expreſſed in modern iſh by two charaQers. 
The V conſonant and U vowel ought to be conſidered as two letters, and 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed in reading; as, Yaigar, Union, Univerfity, &c. 
but as they were long confounded, while the two uſes were annexed to 
one form, the old cuſtom ſtill continues to be followed. The U vowel is 
not heard in the words guards, guinea, &c. and it very ſeldom ends any 
Engliſh words. 


vowel, in its pronunciation, is either long or ſhort, according to 


which it has different ſounds. ; 
The ſhort U has an obſcure ſound not eaſily defined, it is ſomething 
inclining to O, or a middle found berween O and U, not unlike the 
i U has two very different ſounds, obſerved 
| by few, and defined hitherto perhaps by none. The firſt as in brate, 
ute, rude, &c. and the ſecond as in mr, huge, „ &c. Theſe two 
pronunciations, though very different, are y confounded, and by 
the beſt grammarians iſcuouſly explained by the French U; tho' we 
have no ſuch ſound as the French U in the whole Engliſh tongue: as 
they who learn French of a good maſter ſoon find our C, in the exan-ples 
of the firſt pronunciation, is the downright long German L, or the French 
dipthong OU; and in thoſe of the latter is a proper dipthong, which 
might be explained by /U, for the ſhort J is very diſtinctly heard before 
the long U. To fix theſe two ſounds by rule to the words in which they 
are ſo pronounced has, I think, not hitherto been attempted. They that 
uſe the firſt after d, J, u, r. * * — con oy 5, c, fog, B, , 1. 
„ and /, ma aps he not far fromthe mark. w of no objections 
| 2 h jm deer ad another vowel immediately follows the U, and 
even then either pronunciation is equally good and in uſe; and, 2d. in 
Tome few words after . U, at the beginning of words, when long, has 
always the latter found. | ws 
U, is at the end of no Engliſh word, excepting thou and you. 
V conſonant we prenounce as the French and other ſouthern nations, 
but nothing near ſo much approaching to the French, as the Germans 
and other northerns, it is never at the end of a word having a mute e after 
it, nor is it ever doubled, unleſs we call W two J. | 
V is by the Spaniards and Gaſcons always confounded with &; and in 
the Runic aiphedet is expreſſed by the ſame character with /, diſtinguiſh- 
ed only by a diacritical point. Its ſound in Engliſh is uniform. It is 
never mute. - | e | 
V, in Latin numbers, ſtands for five. 
v, with a daſh at the top, ſtands for 5000. 
v. frequently ftands for wide, i. e. /ee; alſo for verſe. 
V, in the weſtern parts of Great-Britain, is, by corruption, frequently 
pronounced for if : as, vather, for father. 
V. D. M. Ferbi, Dei, Minifter, a miniſter of the word of God. 
V. R. [with the Romans] was frequently uſed for the phraſe ai reg, 
i. e. as thou HI or defirefs ; and was a mark for a vote or ſuffrage in the 
paſting of a law. 


Vacancy, Jubſe. [wacance, Fr. wvacanza, It. I. An empty ſpace, | 


vacuity in Shakeſpeare. 2. Chaſm, unfilled. 3. Va- 
cancies, time of leiſure, relaxation, intermiſſion, time unengaged. 4. 
Liſtleſſneſs, emptineſs of thought. Diſpoſitions to idleneſs or vacancy. 
Hotter. 5. [In phyſics] an empty interval or ſpace void of matter. 6. 
Vacance, Fr.) ſtate of a poſt or employment when it is unfilled. 7. [ln 
w] a poſt or benefice wanting a regular officer or incumbent. | 


Va"caxT, adj. Fr. [vacante, It. and Sp. wacens, Lat ] 1. Empty, 


void, that is not filled up. 2. Free, unencumbered, uncrouded. Com- 

monly with frem. 3. Not filled by an incumbent or poſſeſſor. 4. Be- 

— a leiſure, diſengaged. 5. 'Thoughtleſs, empty of thought, not 
y 


VacaxT Effe&s [in law] are ſuch as are abandoned for want of an 
heir, after the death or flight of their former owner. | 

To Vi'care, verb att. [wacatum, Lat.] 1. To annul or make void, 
to make of no authority. 2. To wake vacant, to quit poſſeſſion of. 3. 
Todefeat, to put an end to. He wacates my revenge. Dryden. 

Vaca'T:os, /. Fr. [vacazione, It. wacacions Sp. of wacatio, Lat.] 
1. Leiſure, ficedom from trouble or perplexity. 2. Intermiſſion of ju- 
ridical proceedings, receſs of courts or ſenates, ceaſing from fiated buſi- 
neſs or employments. 3. The time between one term and another in 
London. | 

VacarTiox [in civil law] the time from the death of a biſhop or 
other ſpiritual perſon, till the biſhopric or other ſpiritual ber2fices are 
ſupplied by another. 

VacaTioa Barrificrs, are ſuch as are newly called to the bar, who 
are obliged to attend the exerciſe of the houſe for the fix next long vaca- 
LOS, wiz. in Lent and Summer, and are therefore io ſtiled during theſe 

ears. 
: VAacaTion ſin common law] the time between the end of one term 
and the beginning of another. | 

Vacca'rta [of vacca, Lat. a cow; with botaniſts] the herb cow- 
baſil or thorough wax. 

Va'ccary, or Va'ccnarRy. 1. A cow-houſe. 2. A dairy- houſe. 

A cercain compaſs of ground within the foreſt of Aſhdown, Stat. 37 
fi VIII. 4. A cow-paſtore. 

Vacci'xivn, Lat. a blackberry, bilberry, or hurtleberry ; alſo a 
volet · low er | | 


VAI 
Vaccrx1uw, Lat. [with botaniſts] the flower of the plant hyacin- 


thus or crows- toes. 

bs ny pes Vaci'tLaTixc, „f. [wacillans, wacilla, Lat. 
vacillant, Fr. vagiilante, It. vaciante, Sp.) fate of wavering, incon- 
—_ Not much = 5 More. — 

"ACHLLA'T1ON, fubſt. Fr. of Lat. [wagillazione, It. wacilacia, Sp. 
the act or ſtate of ſtaggering or wavering ; alſo irreſolution, —.— 
dary. Derbam. 

22 Lat. che act of emptying. 

A'CU1ST, ſubft. [vacuum, Lat.] one who holds a vacuum, in contra. 

diſt inction to a 1 Boyle. . 
Vacv'irv, ſubſt. [wacuite, Fr. vacuità, It. vacuitas, wacuus, L. at. 
1. Voidneſs, empti » ſtate of being unfilled. 2. 8 unfilled or 


unoccupied. 3. Want of reality, inanity. Their ions will meet 
wich wary and e Cleo I 


to | ; 


Vacu'xA [fo _ wacands, ie. being at leiſare, | 
preſide over t are at leifure Roman goddeſs | 
whom the huſbandmen ſacrificed ge] harveft. EW 
1— aj. [wvacuns, Lat. warue, Fr.] empty, void, unfilled. 


Va"cuuu, ful. Lat. [with phyfiologifts) is ſuppoſed to. be a ſpace 


devoid or empty of all matter or body; and is diſtinguiſhed by them into 


vacuum diſſeminatum, or interſperſum, and vacuum coacervatum. 
Vacuuu Bozleanum, Lat. that approach to a real vacuum which is 
arrived at by means of an air pump. 


To Vat, werb nent. [vads, Lat. to go] to decay, fade, or wax 


weak; alſo to vaniſh, to paſs away. Spegſer. A word uſeful, ohn- 
ſon, in poetry, but not received. Tis kills in noe hall we. 
ton. 3 

Vape Mecum, Lat [i. e. go with me] a pocket · book, or any little 
ads A ON OY 

Vavia're Duellum, Lat. [in ancient writers] fignifies to wage a com- 
bat; as, when a perſon gave another a to decide a controverſy 
e gauntlet or the like ſign of defi- 
ance, 


1 > —_ cnclinm, i. e. both to give 


and take mutual pledges ting. 
Va'vrun, Lat. wages, a or other reward of ſervice upon cove- 
nant or agreement. | 
Va'vrum Mortuzm, Lat. [in law] a mortgage, lands or goods fo 
E to the creditor, that he has a right to the main pro- 
for the uſe of his loan or debt. 
Vac On, ſubft. Fr. [vagabonde, It. and Port. wagamunds, Sp. wa- 


 gabundys, low Lat.] i. A bond, a wanderer; commonly in a ſenſe 
of We call thoſe 


welling-place. Raleigh A — & — 
no . igh. 2. » Sc. one 
wanders — e fouled habitation. 8 
Vacapon, or VAaGaBUXD, adj. Fr. [vagabundas, Lat.) 1. Wan- 
dering, roaming about, wanting a home, having no habitation. 


andering in general. A wag flag upon the ſtream. 


. Vagrant, w 
aca 4rtbritis [with phyſicians] the wandering gout, that flies or 


a Caprice, g 
Vaci'xa, Lat. a ſcabbard, ſheath, or caſe, | . 
Vacixa Uteri, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſheath or neck of the womb. 


per coat, which immediately wraps up or covers the . 

* — 222 — the — _ 4 the gulz, 
it being ſu to be a proper muſcle conſpiring with th hagus in 
dre Baud aliment, when enter d. | 55 

VacixaLis Tunica, the ſame as Ehthroides 


Vacimiye'xxous Animals ¶ waginipennes, Lat.] ſuch as have their 


wr in or hard caſes, as the beetle hath. 
a'crancy, or Va'cRanTNEss, ſubſft. (of vagrant] a ſtate of ram- 

ing to and fro, an unſettled courſe of life. a . 

A'CRANT, adj. prob. * d. wage erran;, Lat.] wandering, ſtrolling. 

or roving up and down, in . 

VacranT, ſabſf. [vagent, Fr.] a ſturdy , a a ſtrol- 
ler, an idle who rambles from place to place. In a bad ſenſe. 

Vacue, adj. Fr. Logs. It. and Sp. * Lat.] 1. Wandering. 
rambling, living at random, vagrant. 2. Unfixed, indefinite, loole, 
dec tes order or fixed intent. | 

Valor [with anatomiſts] the ei ir of nerves of the medulla 
4 N called the par vagum, becauſe diſperſed to divers parts of 

Wa (velum, Lat. woile, Fr. welo, It. and Sp. This word is now 
frequently written weil, both ſubſtantive and verb, from welwm or wel, : 
but the old orthography commonly derived it, I believe, fays Johnſon, 
rightly from the Rench 1. A curtain or 4 that covers or hides 
another from being ſeen. 2. A part of female , by which the face 
particularly — aa 3. Money given to ſervants. See VaLe. lt 
15 commonly uſed. : 

To Vail [woaler, Fr. welare, It. and Lat.] to cover with a vail. | 

Vaits, in the plur. [unde derivatur incertum, unleſs prob. of vate. 
difio, g. d. money given to ſervants by gueſts for ſalutation»] gifts or 
profits given or allowed to ſervants above their wage:. 

To Vait, werb a. to cover. Sre To Var. 


72 Van, 


Vaclav, fulf. [of vag, Lat.] a wild freak, a frolickſome prank, 
a w | : 


_ . 
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cure figure, being placed and joined 


VAL 


To Van the Bonnet, verb af. [avaller I. bennet, Fr.) 1. To take off 


| Ene's hat, to let fall, to ſuffer to deſcend. Carew. 2. [In fea lan- 


guage] to ſtrike fail in token of reſpect or ſubmiſſion. 3. To fall, 
£ let fink for fear or any other motive or interett. Shakeſpeare. Gan 
ail his ſtomach. Shakeſpeare. 

To Vat, verb gut. to yield, to ſhow reſpe& by yielding, to give 
place to. In this ſenſe, ſays Johnſon, the modern writers igno- 
rantly written weil. South uſes it. 

Vaix, adj. Fr. [ vans, It. and Sp. wain, Port. wanzs, Lat. probably 
all of wan, yy. * 8 5 0 2 
real, empty. Fain chunzra. Dryden. 3. unimportant, frivolous, 
fooliſh, or uſeleſs. 4. Meanly proud of petty marters. 5. 
Showy, oſtentatious. Some vais church. _= 6. Falſe. Oppoled 


totrue. 7. ones OO IE 
VaixcLo'r1ous, adj}. [of varus and * Lat.] full of vain - glory, 
Doaſting without in di 


performances, proud proportion to merit. 
V A1&GLO'k1OUSNESS, "i [of wainglorious] ſtate of being vainglo- 
rious, empty boaſting, &c. : 
VaixcLo'sy [ware gloria, Lat.] pride above deſert, boaſting in vain, 
to no benefit or ſe, empty pride, pride in petty things. 
Var'xLY, adv. [of vain} 1. To no purpoſe, uneffeftually. 2. With 
1 . Idly, fooliſhly, frivolouſly. 


1 fabſt. e vain] emptineſs, the ſtate of being vain; pride, figh 


Vun, or Vata [cither of waris, of wariis coloribus, Lat. i. e. va- 
rious Colours, or, as —_— of varius, the name of an animal, whoſe 
back is a blue grey, and its belly white} it is the ſecond fort of furr or 
doubling, y uſed for lining of the garments of great men and 
knights of renown ; it is when a field of a coat of arms is chequered into 
two colours by the figures of little bells ; and if theſe two colours are ar- 
gent and azure, it is wairy or proper, and you need ſay no more but 
vary; but if the colours are any other, they muſt be expreſly named in 
blazoning the coat. See VERR v. 

Contre-V aire, is when the metals and cojours are ſo ranged, that 
the figure, which is azure, touches either wich its edge or foot another 
, breech to breech, one 


another, the point of the one tending towards the chief of the 
—— and that of che other towards the baſe. 


Vaixe en Pale, is when the figures ſtand exaQly one upon another, . 


flat the points. 
Varvopr, ſuf. [waiwod, Sclav. a governor] a prince of the ducian 


Va'tance, or Va'"tExce, ſubf. [from Yalencia in Spain, whence the 
uſe of them came. Skinner] the fringes hanging round the teſter and 


ſtead of a bed. Shakeſpeare. | 
To Va'Lence, werb as. ow the ſubſt.] to decorate with fringes 


or drapery. Not in uſe. peare has it paſſively. 

Val of a Pump mo__ a trough 4 the water runs from 
the pump aloag the of the ſhip to the ſcupperholes. 

ALE, ſubſe. — Fr. wal, O. Fr, valle, It. and Sp. wallis, Lat.] 
1. A valley, a 11 d ſur- 
rounded with hills. Vale is uſed in poetry. 2. [From vai, profit, or 


vale, Lat. farewell. If from vai. it muſt be written wail, as Dryden 
does: If from vale, which 1 think, fays Johnſon, right, it mutt be 
hu money given to ſervants. See, V a1L. | 
A'LECT. See VALET. | 
Vatepi'cTion, Lat. a farewel. Donne. 


Verzerereaxr, 2. [walcdice, Lat.] pertaining to valediQtion or 
NY Va'LENCEsS, or VaLLExs, ſhort curtains to the upper part of the fur- 


niture of a bed, window, c. See VaLance. 
Va'LEXTIXE, ſubſ. a ſweet-heart choſen on St Valentine's day. 
Va'LexTiNEs [in England] probably take their name of Yaſcntire, a 
biſhop of Rome, whoſe Feflival is obſerved on the fourtcenth of February ; 
and becauſe about this time of the year the birds match or chooſe their 
| probably thence the young men and maids chooſe /a/extine; or 


mates, 
ſweet - hearts on that day. 


VaLEnTINEs [in the Romiſh church] ſaints choſen on St. Valentine's 
day as patron's for the enſuing year. | | 

— ch an ancient ſe& of Gnoſtics, ſo called from Valen- 
tinian their leader. Bo | 

We have already given a light ſerch of their ſyitem under the words 


 ProOBOLE, and SYZYG1E ; and muſt now refer our readers for the com- 
pleat portraiture to the firſt book of St. [ren-exs againſt hereſies. But one 
or two thi 
bender to 


are too material to be overlook'd : The Yalentinians, in 
up the number 30, did in that number include the Fir/ 
Canſe and Father bimſelfſ. Now this arrangement of theirs, St. Irenæus 
would by no means admit: Pater enim omnium enumerari non debet, 
&c. i. e. For the FaTuer or ALL muſt not be number d in conjunction 
with beings produced from him ; He who is not sexT ron ru. with that 


| which i ſu ſrt 3 He, who is nor BECOTTEN, with that which is be- 


; He whom [for his abſolute immenſity] no one contains, with 


| Ta which is contained by him.——Secundum enim id quad MELIOR quam 


religui, non debet cam eis annumerari.“ Iren. adv. Heriſes. Ed. Grabe, 
Lib. II. p. 132. But this is not all ; the Yalentinians were (fo far as I 
can find) the irn of all the ancient writers, who veacured to affirm, that 


| God's Only-begotten was ** eg xa dee aur, i. e. fimilar and equal to 


Him :” Iren. p. 7. tho” it has been queſtion'd by ſome learned men, 
whether by that intended a ffrid and Coeguality ; but 
it for once; St. Irenæus ſufficiently explains himſelf on this 

; he does ſo in many a place, and in particular in what follows; 

for — occaſion, p. 178, to remind us of thoſe words, of that day 
and hour Load eth no oxe, &c, © Should any one enquire (fays he) for what 
reaſon the Father, who communicates in all things to the Son, is declared 
by our Lord, to be the only perſon who knoweth that day and hour ; 
He'll not find out at preſent a more fit, more decent, or more ſaſe reaſon 
ſor reply] than this, that we 7 learn by our Lord Himſelf, (who is 
the only true Maſter,) that the Father is over all. For the Father, ſays 
He, is GREATER TAN I. And in 4norwcdge therefore is he deſcribed 
to have the preheminence, c. So juſt was that remark of Era/mas ; 


* Videtur ſentire quod folus Pater ſciverit diem & horam, ignorante Filio"— 
See Cormmrnss, SiviLs, CerinTHIANsS, T:ocirOxal, and Incar- 
£4T10N compared 

Vate'siar, /abſt. Fr. [ valeriana, Lat.] a phyficai herb, called allo 
ſet wall and capon' tail. | | 


VAM 


Var.*":iax5 [iv called of Fairs, their leader x tect of Chuut' cn. 
who admitted none into their ſociety but cunuchs. 

Vater, Fr. a man ſervant. 

Varies de Chambre, Fr. one who waits uon a perſon of quality in t: 
bed-cha:nber. 

Veri {with horſemen] is a tick armed at one end with a blumcd 
point of iron, to prick and aid a leaping horſe. 

Vater, Vart'cr. or Va'vELECT {wn walet, Fr.] in ancient times 
was uled to ſignify a vourg gentleman of good deſcent or quality: and 
atterwar«s it was applied to the rank of yeomen; and, in the account 
of the Juner-"i'cmpl-, it is underitood of a bencher's clerk or ſervant, 
which in old French is called war{er, the butler of the houſe. 


Valk“ N Tia, Lat. a Roman goddeſs, ſuppuſed to be the ſame as the 
Grecian Hygiea. 


. VaLETuoina'RIAX, H. [walctudinarias, Lat.] a ſickly perſon, one 
infirm of health. S | 

. YALETUDINARIAT, Of VALETU"DixARY, ac. | wolrtudinerias, Lat.] 
Sickly, being of a weak, ſickly conſtitution, trequenti) out of order. 
> (valetudinarium, Lat] an kofſpital for fick 

Ple. 

Va"tiaxce [waillance, Fr.] valour, bravery, fiercentſs. Ser. 
Va"tiavt, adj. ¶ vaillant, Fr. walente, Port] bold aud daring in 


t. couragious, ſtout. 
VA'LIianTLY, adv. {of valiant] courageouſly, Poly, 
— Jalfl. Lol valiant] proweſs, floutneſs, courage, fierce- 


Vat, ag. Fr. [valid. It. and Sp. of v U, L. at.] 1. Strong. 
mighty. efficacious, prevalent. 2. Having force, weighty, concluſive. 
Valid argument. Stephens. 

Vat, authentic, binding, done in due form, good in law. 

Vatr'viry, or Va'Lioness [wpalidites, Lat. walidite, Fr. wal , 
It.] 1. Certainty, weight, force to convince, authenticity. 2. Value. 
A _ — 1 "TO | | 

'a'LLAaxCY, ahl. [of the ſame original with walance} a large wi 
which ſhades the face. — a 1 

Va"LLar Crown [in heraldry] was a crown given by the general of 
an army, to him who ſirſt broke into an enemy's ſortiſied camp, or torced 
any — palliſaded ; it repreſented palliſadoes flanding up above the 


circle. 

Va"iLLey, a. [vealle, Sax. wallis, Lat. vallie, Fr. valle, It. and 
Sp.] a vale or low ground encompaſled with hills. Fallies are the in 
vals betwixt mountains. Weed ic ard. ä 5 

Va"rr:es [in architecture] the gutters over the fleepers in the roof 
of a building. | | | 

838 a — order of monks. | | 

A'LOROUS, adj. wreux, O. Fr. valeroſo, It. valereſo, Sp.] va- 
na 2 | r 
Va'Loxoust v, adv. [of 1 val:antly. 
Va'"LorovsxEss, aft. [ of wa J valiantneſs, ſtoutneſs, bra- 


Va'"tovr L valiur, Fr. walore, It. valor, Sp. and Lat. Ainſworth] 
courage, ſtoutneſs, very. | 

 VaLuaBLe, adj. ¶ valable, Fr.) 1. Precious, being of great value. 
2. Weighty, important, worthy,. deſerving regard. 
3 Subſt. [of valuable} pteciouſneſs; alſo worthineſs, 
Tc. 

Va'Lvasour. See Va'vacou. | | | 

Varvua'rion [evaiuation, Fr.] 1. Price, value ſet upon a thing. 2. 
The act of appraiſing or ſetting a value on a thing. Ray. — 
3 {of value] an appraiſer, one who ſets a price oa a 
thing. Suit. , | 

- gg walcur, Fr. valuta and valore, It. waler, Sp. from 
valer, Lat.) 1. Price, worth in general. 2. High rate. dai vn. 
Price equal to the worth of a thing — Dryden. 

To VALVE, verb ad. ¶ valoir, Fr.] 1. To rate at a certain price. 2. 
To eſteem or prize highly. 3. To appraiſe, to eſtimate. 4 To be 
worth, to be equa! in worth to. Shakeſpeare. 5. To take account of. 
Bacon. 6. Toreckon at with reſpect to power or number. 7. To hold 
as important, to conſider with to importance. 8, To cqual in va- 
lue, to countervail. 9. To raiſe to eſtimation. Sometimes with the 


ter- 


Gy 


3” 


reciprocal pronoun 


 Va'LvELESS, adj. {of wal] being of no value. /e. 
Va'LueR, Auch. [of waive] one that values. 
_ Varvs [in hydraulics, Sc.] a kind of lid or cover of a tube, &c. 
2 one way, which, the more ſorcibly it is preſſed the other, tho 


more cloſely it ſhuts the a 


re. 
VaLve, ſubft. [ valva, La) a folding door. Pep-. 
 Vartves [with anatomiſts] thin membranes applied like doors or ſhut- 
ters on divers cavities and veſſels of the body, to afford a paſſage to 
ſome humour or matter going one way, and to prevent its reflux towards 
the part whence it came. 

Va"ivuLa, Lat. = menu] a valve or fold in the veſſels; as, 

VaLvuLa Myer, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the oppor gone or cover of :h 
iſthmus, lying between the teltes and foremoſt worm-like proceſs of the 
cerebellum. It is of a marrowy ſubſtance, and the uſe of it is to keep 
tie lympha from falling out about the nerves in the baſis of the ſ:u!l. 

VAL VVuIA Conmuentes, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the wrinkles found 
the guts ileum and jcjunum ; for the inner coat of thoſe guts being !ong-+ 
than the middle of tne outward one, it wrinkles or bags out in mary 
places ; ſo that, the yarn being ſtraitened, the matter contained in 
them deſcends more ſlow ly, and the lacteal veſſels have the more time t 
draw in the chyle. | 

Va'Lvuls. /ub/. Fr, a ſmall valve. 

Va'MakaCe. alt. {avant bras, Fr.] armour ſor the arm. See 
VANBR ASS. | — | | 

V aur, /a. the upper- leather of a ſhoe. ' 

To V au, verb act. {this is ſuppoſed, probably enough, by Skinner, to 
be derived from avant, Fr. before, and to mean laving on a new out- 
fide] to mend or furbiſh up an old thing with ſo.ncthingnew. 

Va'urk, or Va“straxs, a fort of ſhori hote which covered the feet, 
and :eached only to the ancles, the breeches reaching as low 4; the calf 
of the leg; and from thence to graft a nc focting on an old hoſe, was 
called vamping. 5 

Vaurzx, %. ſof gat) one ho v. mrs or pics: Ot an old thing 
with ſome new pu). ny 

SR Va wrialt, 


VAP 


Vaimeiare, of Varpiet, a picce of ſteel ſometimes in the ſhape of 
a tunnel, uſed in tilung- ſpears. jult before the hand, to ſecure and defend 
it; it was made to be taken off and put on at pleaſure ; alſo a gauntlet, 


or iron glove. | . 
Vax [of avort, Fr. before] 1. The front of an army, the firſt line. 
2. [ an, Fr. of vannas, Lat.] any thing ſpread wide by which a wind 
is raiſed, 2 winnowing-fan, a crible for corn. A corn was. Brozme. 
3. A wing with which the air is beaten. Aton. ; 
To Vas, worb ad. [vanms, camo, Lat. vanner, Fr.] to ſift or win- 
now corn: not in uſe. Bacon. 
| Vaxcov*tt'n, Fr. a harbinger, a precurſor or forerunner. 
Vaxc-unrig'rs [in war] were lighs armed ſoldiers ſent before to beat 
the road upon the approach of an enemy. 
V.\'xvaLs, a barbarous and fierce people of a part of Sweden, after- 
wards from the Geths, their ſucceffors, called Gothland, who leaving 
their native ſoil, took pleaſure in ranging to and fro and ravaging coun- 
trio: One of thoſe northern nations, which broke in upon the Roman 
empire, about the cloſe of the fourth century, and ſettled themſelves firſt 
w Hain, and afterwards on the coaſt of Barbary. Both the Gorbs and 
Fandals were Unitarians, and (as Saivien, tho' an enemy, bears them 
witneſs) of great jobrictz of manners. Juitinan, by his general Bei{/a- 
ring, overthrew the Vanda ſtate in Africa, A. C. 534, 12 108 years 
(fays Petawins) after their fuſt entrance into that country. He adds, that 
Gilimer, their laſt king, upon being carried priſoner to Conſtantinople. 
had a portion of land aſſigned him in Cappadocia, and would have been 
made a patrician, but for his refuling to renounce his religious principles. 
N. B. One or two of the Fandal princes are faid to have practiſed great 
ſeverities on the cathelic clergy, that dwelt among them: But things of 
this nature have been too often exaggerated beyond the truth by our 
church-eriters ; and that lying wonder, which they publiſhed, of men's 
ſpeaking after their tongue's were cut out, throws an air of ſuſpicion 
the whole affair. Not to obſerve, how the principles of religious 
liberty were no where better underſtood and "ed than by the am- 
rium ſtates ; as we have ſhewn under the word [Gorus: ] And indeed, 
for more reaſons than one, I'm inclined to think, that if the catholic 
iefts in {ric ſuffered ſome hardihips there; it was upon much the 
foot, as the Je/uits are regarded with a jealous eye by us; I mean, 
upon falitical views ; and +5 being in a foreign intereſt, and no friends 
to the preſent eltabliſkment ; a tuning which the Geb, in Italy, a few 


years after ſound, to their coll, to be too true——after all the moderation 


which they had ſhevn to the /zalic clergy ; who choſe rather to become 
ſubjects of the pertidious and moſt te Greeks, than to enjoy all 
the bleſſings of the 6% and mila government in the hands of azitariar 
princes. See Got is, and Crorsabes compared. 
Vaxe, aH. ¶ pana. Sax. vaen, Du. faen, L. Ger. fabn, H. Ger.] 1. 
A weather-cock, a device to ſhew which way the wind blows ; being 
commonly a thin plate hung on a pin to turn with the wind. 
Vanzs — are ſights made to move and 
up 1 

2 fubſt. [in fortification] a ditch dug without the counter- 
and running all along the glacis, ulually full of water. 
ANGE [in ancient writings] a ſpade or mattoc. | 

Vaxeva'sD, or VaxTGUua'RD, fa. [avant garde, Fr.] the firſt line, 

of an army drawn up in array. 

Vanr'LLa, or VaxrLLio, ſubf. ¶ vanille, Fr.] a little ſeed growing in 
lengit gods, being en On in the compoſition of chocolate, to 
give it ſtrength and an agreeable flavour. 

To Va'xisu, verb neut. ¶ vaneſco, Lat. ev, Fr. wanire, It.] 1. 
To diſappear, to go out of fight. 2. Io loſe ible exiſtence. 3. 
E away, to be loſt, to come to nothing. 

Va xtr {vanitas, Lat. vanité, Fr. vanità, It. vanidad, Sp.] 1. 
Emptineſs, unprofitableneſs, uncertainty. 2. Fruitleſs deſire, ineffec- 
tual endeavour. Sidney. 3. Triſling labour. Raleigh. 4. Falſhood, 

untruth. Sir J. Davies. 5. Empty 2 idle „ unſubſtancial 
| 2 _ objett of pride. * 6. 12 arrogance, 

ide. Pal:igh. 7. P pride, pride ſhown on flight grounds. Va- 
— the ſogd of fools. Je. _ 
E VAa'xxED, part. paſſ. [vernatus, Lat.] fanned or winnowed.. See To 


AN. 
 V«'xxvs, Lat. [in old records] a vane or weather-cock. | 
To Va'xqu1sn, verb af. [waincre, Fr. wincere, It. and Lat. wencer, 
Sp.] 1. To overcome, ſubdue or conquer. 2. To confute. Atter- 


b-73. | 
Va'xqu1$nER, ab. [of wanguiſo; waingueur, Fr.] a conqueror, one 
who ſubdues. 


Vr, ſebft. [avantage, Fr.) 1. Gain, profit. Sidney. 2. Su- 
1 232 tate in _—— den of action than another. 
Je Lac them at wantage. Bacon. 3. Conveniency, opportunity. Shake- 
Jpeare. 4. That which is given or allowed over-weight or over-meaſure. 
5. [For advantage, avantage, Fr.] See ApvanTace. It ſeems to be 
going into diſuſe in all its Tate d 
 ToV.xrace, verb act. for Advantage ; to profit. Spenſer. | 
Van Nass, ſuhſl. ſometimes YVantbrace, YVambrace, but improperly 
{ awant bras, 7 armour for the arm. 


Va'eip, 75 Legit, Lat.] palled, dead, or flat, having the fpirit 
—_— poken of liquors. 
Pio Ess, /ubſt. [of wapid] deadnefs, flatneſs, dneſs of lid 
A'P1DNESS, ſubſt. [of vapid] palledneſs of liquors, 


S. 

Va'roratr, ſub. [wapcrarium, Lat.) 1. An hot-houſe, a flow, a 
bagnio. 2. [With phyſicians] a decoction of herbs, &c. poured hot 
into a veſſel, fo that the patient fitting over it may receive its fumes. 

VaroRa'T10N, bf. Fr. [vapcrazione, It. of Lat.] the act or ſtate of 
ſending forth vapours or fumes. | 

V arorr'rerovs, adj. [waperifer, Lat.] cauſing or producing va- 

Varort'FEROUSNESS [of vaperiſer, Lat. and 2%] an exhaling or va- 
pour-producing quality. 

Veron ER, H. [of vapour] one who boaſts or brags. Gov. of the 


Tongue. 
5.70 $, aa. „Fr. „It. and . „L . 
ont remanent 
half fall of wa. 


con. 

Varoro'sum Balneum, Lat. [with phyſicians] a 

when the veſſel that contains the matter is ſet in another 

ter, and is heated by the vapours or ſeams that ariſe from the hot or 
boiling water. | 


VAR 


Ts Vous, verb nent. [vapors, Lat.] 1. To 
to bully. 2. To evaporate, to paſs in a or 
To Varoun, a. 1. To effuſe or ſcatter in fumes or vapours. 
2. To huff. Not be wvoperred down by inſignificant teſtimonies. Clan- 
<ille, Paſſively uſed, but ſeems improper. 
Va POURISG, part. a J. of wafer [vaporant, Lat.] hufting, hector- 
ing, bragging N ning. 1 
roba, ſubſft. [wajeur, Fr. wapere, It. wajors, Sp. and Port. waper 
Lat.] 1, Any Hin exhalable, that aſcends into — i with the 
air. Vapours are thoſe watery particles which are ſever'd from others by 
the hear of the ſun and motion of the air, and are carried about in ſeve- 
ral directions, according to the wind or warmneſs of the air. 2. Wind, 
flatulency in general. Ointments, if laid on any thing thick, by ſſop- 
ping of the pores, ſhut in the vapour. Bacon. 3. Fume, ſteam i 
ral. The vapozy which aſcends out of the ſtill. Nuten. 4. Mental 
fume, vain fancy or imagination. Hope, tho” it be clouded over with u 


melancholy vajour. Hanmeond. 


Va'rours in medicine] a diſeaſe, called the hyp, 
pochiondriac Re — by flatulence Lys mar — — 2 
/a'PPLD, adj. [wapidns, ead, | ; ſpoken of potable 
Thus. Thi 75 — 9 1 | 
/ apPrpITY, ſubſt. [cappiditas, Lat. , flatneſs, or inſipidity 
of ay of dea 5 a M 
AD NAL, Subſt. [wer =, Fr. It is commonly pronounced far. 
al} — circle that ladies formerly wore, and upon -= 
they tied their petticoats, a hoop-petticoat, a fardingal. | 
Vas, Lat. {with — ſmall, hard, ruddy tumours, about the 
ſize of an hemp-ſeed, on the face and neck of young people, eſpecially 
ſuch as are addicted to venery. | | 
Va'r1aBLE, ag}. Fr. and Sp. ¶ variabile, It. wariabilis, Lat.] apt to 
7 ge, wang be * 1 | 
ARIABLE ſin the new doctrine of infinites] is a term applied to ſuc 
quantities as either increaſe or diminiſh, wes Ka —_——— other — 
ties DINED or — bor sell 5 
A*'RLABLENESS, . [ able) 1. Changeableneſs, liableneſs 
change, mutability. 2 2. Incouſtancy, levity, ficklenes. Cle. 8 


riffa. 


= plan 


Va"nianLy, adv. [of variable) changeably, inconftantly, with uncer- | 
tainty. | 

Va'rtance, af. [of vary] diſcord, diagreement ; alſo diverſifica- 
tion in form or colours. 

Variance ſin law] an alteration or change of condition in a perſon 


VariaTiON. 1. [In geography] the deviation of the magnetical 
compaſs I 


needle or from the true either towards the eaſt or 
weſt. 2. [In navigation] is the variation of the needle or mariner's 


In 

. ences Or re ke Be 
but varies in proceſs of time from what it was. 
cgned by Dr. Halley : The projects of which i according to Mcres- 
| þ : jecti ich is ing to Merca- 
tor's ; and the fituation and form of the ſurface of the neous globe, 
=> 00. is poineignd par, end the mentions of the fromes cncans 
——— [in the — I the — manner of 
5 . , ei dividing the notes into ſeve- 
ral others, or by addi amen. ths 
3 P — — anatomiſſs] * near the blad- 

: _ + _ 
— —_ any fd y turnings and windings, ſerving 


rz Lat. [with anatomifs] the greater veins of the hips 
„er. 
— adj. [of various and colour] of many colours: a bad 


Va'ricose, or Va'ricovs, adj. [variceſus, Lat.] that hath the veins 
up and ſwoln more than ordinary with corrupt blood, diſeaſed 
on diſtention 2 f 7 4 | 

ARICO0'SUM Corpus, in anatomy] a contexture or net-work 
ſeed - veſſels which is let into the teſtes. | 
To Va'ritcGaTE, verb ad. ¶ variegatus, ſchool Lat.] to diverſify, to 
_ different 2 lor 4 * 
ARIEGA'TLON, /ſubft. variegate: with floriſts] diverſity of co- 
lours, the ſtate of being fireaked or diverſified, as in the leaves of 
flowers or plants, with ſeveral colours. 
Variety [warietas, Lat. wariets, Fr. warieta, It. wariedad, Sp.] 
1. Change, intermixture of one thing with another: ſucceſſion of one 
— with another. Yariety is nothing elſe but a continued novelty. 


South. 2. Difference, diſſimilitude, diverſity. Atrerbury. 3. .- hy 
4 


of many by which variety is made. It has a in this ſenſe. 
rieties which the earth bringeth forth. Raleigh. 4. Variation from a for- 


mer ſtate, deviation. Hale. 
Vanrio'L#, Lat. the ſmall pox. ; 
Vario'ruUm, Lat as xctis wariorum; a term uſed of thoſe Latin au- 

thors printed with the notes or comments of various grammarians or Cri- 


Va'nzous, adj. [vari, It. varie, Sp. warizs, Lat.] 1. Different. 
manifold ili. 2. Changeable, unlike itſelf, uncertain. 
Locke. 3. Unlike each other. 4. Van diverſified. Milton. 
Va'r10usLY, adv. [of various] after a various manner. | 
Vari'sss [with farriers] an i ion upon the inſide of the ham 
of an horſe, a little diftant from the curb. ; 
Vini, Lat. [varice, Fr.] a crooked vein ſwelled with blood, eſpe- 
cially in the legs ; alſo a ſmall dilatation of the veins, where the blood 
turns in a kind of eddy, and makes a knot the part. Galen call it 
a dilated wein ; and Caftel/. Renov. defines it more at large to be a 


foft, indolent, unequa!, and knotty tumour, in the lower belly, — 


1 
_ 


4 
. 


3 
+4 
14 


which, beſides the common calix or flower - cup, have a 


| calix or cup; as, the waſe of a 
tze middle of it, which is uſually of a round figure. 


rior lord. 2. A ſubject, 
who acts by the will of another. Shaigjeare. 4. A flave, a mean, low pere 


language is wa ing. B. Jebaſun. 
125 . Tae, Lat.] an empty waſte. Shakefeare, Miko, 
P , 


VAT 


or teſlicle; but 1 frequently in the legs; atiſing from a diſtenſon 
and conterticn of the ſubcutancous veins by a teculent and {czous blood 
there collected. . ; 

Vester, ſub. O. Fr. [in ancient ſtatutes] 1. A yeoman, or yeo- 
man's ſervant, a foorman. Sperer. 2. [Now Valet, Fr.] a ſorry fellow, 
a raſcally fellow, tho' anciently no opprobrious name, but as in the 
_ ing ſenſe, and as fur in Latin. 

al ETV. ſoft. [of varlct} rabble, raſcally croud. Shakeſpeare. 

V a'rxnisn, ſub. [vernis, Fr. wrrnice, It. warniz, Sp. of wernix, Lat.] 
1. A compound of gums and other ingredients, for ſetting a gloſs upon 
cabinets, pictures, &c. 2. [With medallifts] a colour or fort of gloſs 
that — 


have got by lying in the earth. Pope. 3. Cover, palliation 
In . 
o Va'rx15H, verb af. [wernifſer, or vwernir, Fr. vernicare, It. of 
wernix, Lat.) 1. To do over with varniſh, to cover over with ſome- 
thing glofly or ſhining. 2. To cover, to conceal with ſomething orna- 
men 3. To hide with colour of rhetoric, to palliate. To warn 
crimes. Adadijon. : : 
Va'rniSHER, Aal. [of warni) 1. One whoſe buſineſs is to varniſh. 
2. One who diſguiſes, adorns or ſets off with the colours of rhetoric. 


Pope. 

Vans [warwylles, Fr.] filver rings about the leg of a hawk, on 
which the name of the owner is engraved. 

To Va'rr, verb ac. ¶ varier, Fr. wariare, It. of vario, Lat.] 1. To 
alter, to change, to make unlike itſelf. M. tun. 2. To change to ſome- 
— 12 3. 10 variegate, to diverlify. 4. To make of different 

inds. Brows. 
1 To Vary, verb nent. 1. To be chan to appear in different 
forms. 2. To be unlike each other. I he public conſtitutions of na- 
tions wary. Collier. 3. To alter, to become unlike itſelf. He waries 
from himſelf. Pope. 4. To deviate, to depart from. Locke. 5. To 
fucceed each other. Addiſen. 6. To diſagree, to be at variance. 7. To 
ſhift colours. Yarzing plumage. Pope. 3 | 

Var, ſub. (from the verb] change, alteration. Not in uſe. 


Vas, Lat. a veſſel. 


Breve V as, Lat. [with anatomift-] = ſhort vein which paſſes from the | 
ſtomach to the ſpleen. 


in anatomy] thoſe cavities and tubes in an animal 
which the humours or liquors of the body paſs, as a vein 


Va'sa, Lat. 
body through 


— adj. ¶ vaſculum, Lat.] by anatomiſts applied to any thing 7 


conſiſting of divers veins, ls, arteries, c. | 
VascuLl1'FsRoOUs Plants [of vaſrulum and fero, Lat.] are thoſe plants, 
peculiar veſſel 
or caſe to hold their ſeed, one belonging to each flower, but ſometimes 
divided into diſtinct cells; and theſe have always a monopetalous flower, 
either uniform or difform. Quncey. 2p 
Vase, fubft. Fr. C vage, It. Sp. and Port. of vaſa, Lat.] 1. A veſſel; 
y a veſſel more for ſhow than uſe. 2. {With floriſts] the 

„Sc. z. [Of a church candleſtic} 


Va'ses [in wo wy are ornaments 
pots, Ec. often inriched with bafo relievo's ; alſo the body of a 
Corinthian and com capital, called the tambour. | 

Va'ssaL, ſubſft. Fr. [vaſallo, It. and Sp. of vaſal, weſcl, Teut. ver, 
weſer, H. Ger. a ſubſtitute. Spelman chuſes to derive it of was, Lat. a 


placed on cornices, ſocles, or 


ſurety or pledge: vaſſallus, law Lat. a flave] 1. One who holds lands 


of another by homage and fealty, one who holds by the will of a ſupe- 


a dependant in general. 3. A ſervant, one 
wretch. Shakeſpeare. 


Rere V ass AL, one who holds of a lord who himſelf is vaſſal of ano- 


ther lord. 


Va'sSALAGE, ab. [waſſclage, Fr. vaſſalaggio, It. vaſſalagium, law 


Lat.] the condition of 
dependance. 


AST, adj. ¶ vnſte, Fr. vaſſo, It. vue, Lat.] 1. Large, 2. 
Viciouſly great, huge, enormouſiy extenſive or capacious. The vicious 


a vaſlal, flave, or mean tenure at will, 


— FEY fubſl. ¶ vaſtatio, v, Lat.] waſte, depopulation, de- 


vaſtation. Decay of Piety. 3 . : 
 Va'sri Meſculi, Lat. {with anatomiits] certain muſcles which help to 
ſtretch out the leg, and are either externus Or internus. 


Va'sTxEssS, fub/t. [waſtitas, Lat. or vaſt] exce i.ve bigneſs, largeneſs, 
hugeneſs, bignets, 2.420% Vaſtity is a barbarous word, and Shake- 
ſpeare more barbarouſly calls it waſtidery. = | 

VasrLy, adv. [of vaſt} largely, hugely, to a great degree. | 

Va'sTLY, adj. {of vaſt} large, enormoully great, immenſe. Shale- 


Externus Va'sTvs, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which ſprings from 
the root of the trochanter, and from the linea aſpera externally ten- 
dinous and internally fleſhy, and deſcends obliquely forwards, till it meet 
the tendon of the rectus, and is inſerted with it. 

Internus Vas r us, Lat. [with anatomiſts] is a muſcle that ariſes partly 
tendinous and partly fleſhy from the linea aſpera, immediately below the 
leſſer trochanter, till within three fingers breadth of the lower appendix 
of the thigh bone, and at laſt its tendons join thoſe of the rectus valtus 
externus and crureus, and is inſerted with them. 

Var [ar, Sax. vat, Du. and L. Ger. vaſ;, H. Ger.) a large tub, a 
veſſel aſed for holdin ___ generally in their immature ſtate. 

Cheefe-V ar, a wicker et to preſs cheeſe in. _ 

Va'ricax, the name of a hill in Rome, ſo called of Yaticinia, the 
reſponſes of oracles, anciently there received from the deity called Fatici- 


| zius, on which ſtands a famous palace of the ſame name: At the foot of 
- this hill is the magnificen 


t church of St. Peter. | 

Varicax Library, is one of the moſt celebrated libraries in the 
world ; it was founded by pope Sixtus IV. who ſtored it with the choicelt 
books that could be picked up in Europe, ancient manuſcripts, Oc. 

Va"r1cive, /ubft. [of wares, a prophet, and cede, Lat. to kill} a mur- 
derer of prophets. Pape. 

Jo Varti'cinare, werb neat. {of vaticratus, of waters, Lat] to pro- 
pheſy, to practiſe prediction. Ital. 

N“. 86. 


veſſels as the ancients uſed in ſacrifices, as 


VEA 


Va“ s v. . [of vavoſiar} the quality of the rn or fo held 
by the varaſour. | 

VavasouR. fab. [crown „tar, Fr.] one who himfſc!t ho!dirs o! 2 in 
preme lord, has others holding under him ; a nobleman, anion, 1 
in dignity to a baron. 

Vau'pevir, /abft. [vandewille, Fr.] a ſong common among tue v 
gar, and ſung about the ſtreets. Trevozx. A ballid, a trivial tun 

To Vaurt, verb ac. ¶ vonter, Fr. woltare, It I 1. To arch, to make 
in the ſhape of a vauit. 2. To cover with an arch. 

To VauLT She {with horſemen] is to forge it hollow for the h. 
that have high and round ſoles, to the end that the ſhoe may not be. 
upon the ſole that is then higher than the hoof. 

To Vault, verb nent. Fn horſewanthip ; gr. Fr. vg. 
It. boltear, Sp.] 1. To leap or go cleaverly over a wooden horſe, or over 
any thing by laying one hand on it, and throwing over the body. 2. 'i'v 
leap, to jump in general. 3. To play the — or poſture-· maſter. 

_ Vaurr, ſubſe. — the verb] a leap, a jump. 

Vaurr {wolta, It. vanlte, ante, Fr. woluta, low Lat.] 1. An arch 
building, a round roof built like an arch, a continued arch. 2. .\ 
vaulted cellar for laying in wines. 3. A vaulted place under ground, in 
a church yard or church, for laying dead bodies in. 4. A cave, a ca- 
vern in general. The ſilent vans of death. Saray:. | 

VauLT {in architecture] a piece of maſonry arched on the outſide, 
and ſupported in the air by the artful placiag of the flones which form it ; 
the 2 uſe of which is for a cover or ſhelter. 

Mafter-V auLT, the chief vault in a building, is called the chief vault, 
to diſtinguiſh it from others that are leſs vaults, which ſerve on!y to co- 
ver gates, windows, paſſages, Oc. | 5 

Doable V auLTs, are ſuch as are built over other vaults, to make the 
beauty and decoration of the inſide conſiſtent with that on the ouilide, a 
chaſm or vacancy being left between the convexity of the one and the 
concavity of the other, as it is in the cathedral of St. Paul's at London. 

The Key cf a VauLT, is a ſtone or brick in the middle of a vault, in 
the form of a truncated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten all the ret}. : 
_ The Reins of a VauLrT, or the fillings up, are the ſides which ſullain 
it. 


The Pendentive of a VAULT, is the part ſuſpended between the arches 


or ogires. | 
The 1 of a VAULT, is the ſtone whereon the firſt nr go done 
n. e 


Vau'LTact, facht. [of vault] arched cellar. Not in uſe. SA ate- 


care. 
Vau'LTEs, A. jt vault] one who vaults, jumps or tun bles. 
Vau'Lry, ag. [of vault] arched, concave. A bad Mord. Se- 
care. | 
Vau'xmure, Va'nwure, or Vau'sTwrar, fabſt. [avant nur, Fr.) 
a falſe wall, a work raiſed betore the main wall. Cander. 
To Vauxr, verb aft. {wantare, It. wanter, Fr.] to boaſt, to dil 
with oltentat.on. Spen/er. | | | | 
To Vauxr, verb neat. 1. To brag, glory, or vapour, to malle vain 
ſhow. 2. I ſcarcely know in what ſenſe Dryden has uſed this Md, on- 
leſs it be 2 1 — 
8 Tis he: him now in every 3 
Like a new world he wvaunts - 4d, heart. Drydix. 
Vauxr, ſubft. avant, Fr.] the firit part: Not in uſe. S re 
Vauxr. i. [from the verb] boaſt, vain oſtentation. n 
Vau'sTER, . [of waunt ; wartzur, Fr.] a boaſter, one gen to 
vain oſtentation. N 
Vau'xTFUL, adj. [of vaunt and fall] boaſtful. Spenſer. 
Vau'xTiNG, ait. [warterie, Fr. boaſting, bragging, glorying. fc. 
Vau'XTINGLY, adv. [of vaurting] with boaſting or brag gi . 04.4kc- 
Vau'%TLay [among hunters] a ſetting of hounds in 2 readineſs 
where the chaſe is to paſs, and to be caſt off before the kennel come in. 
Vawav'rt, ſub. for Vau'xuuns, which fee; a bulw..is, out- 
work, or defcnce againſt an enemy. | 
Va"wasrp, ſelf. [of var and ward] the forepart. Shake/prare. 
Va'rvove, u. a prince or ruler in chief in Trantilvania, \ a! ichia, 
Sc. who are tributarics to the grand ſeignior. Koller. 
Uk Tr. ſubſe. [ubercs, It. abertas, Lat.] plentiſulneſo, fruitſulneſs. 
UsB1ca"rion [of abi, Lat. where] the where, local relation of a 
_ ; the ſlate of being in a place: a ſchool word. CIA. 
Br'tETY [in metaphylics] the preſence of any thing in the LTi or 
place, local relation. | 
UnptquiTarian ſub. [of abiguitary; ubiquitaire, Fr. ubiquitarin, Sp.) 
one whole opinion is, that the body of Chriſt is every where preſent, a: 
well as his divinity. . 
 Unrquirtazy, adj. [ubiquitaire, Fr. of abique, Lat] exiſting, bein, 
every where. Howwel. © : 
JBIQUITARY, * [from the adj.] one exiſting every u here. 17 
U'ziquisr, . [ubigue, Lat.] a doctor of dieinity in France... 
belongs to no particular college in the univerſity of Paris. | 
UBrquirtr, a. {abiguite, Fr. abiguidad, Sp. of nbigue, Lat. crc 
where] omnipreſence, a quality of being every where or in all place. | 
the ſame time; an attribute of God, whereby he is always int n: 
preſent to all things. See TrzaxsmIGRAT1ON of Souls, Co- 
and ATTRIBUTES ＋ Above all, conſult the K . 
XITY, and read there, after [Gr.] In theology; it im thre; bio: 
per/ans, the Father, &c. | any 
box luden, Sax. bupdcr or uycr, Du. cuter, Ger. 4/-+. | 
milk-bag of a cow or other tour-footed animals, the dugs co: - i -- 
cow or other large animal. | 
U'ppere, adj. [of udicr} furniſhed with udders. G 8 
Ur, the dipthong e at the end of Engliſh words. big bh in 5: 
place of u, is always pronounced like the ong u. a bie to tbe lame 
difference of ſound. Sce U. It is never in tun % 40 
words, excepting in Tugſday, and after g, as in dat in cha 
latter it ſhould be 4. Ue after g, at the end ot . viten Guioleent, 
as in rogue, plague, &c. | ak 
VeaL, /ubft. [veel, veelen, Du. 2er, O. . % bling forth a ds, 
chair de wean, Fr. witella, It. witela, Port. ο , ⏑ ⏑ οοẽE² Lat.! 
calf's fleſh for the table. | 3 
Veat Money {in the manour of Bradford in V3 il:thire} 2 yearly ens 
paid by the tenants to their lord, inftead of 4 q_ an ity v4 vel, ancic gi 
given in kind, called Feal-nobie m4.) 
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VE I 


Vr'c irrt: (a. tie; La, ] chat may be carried. 

icin, or VIC IIIA Tiox, fabft. ¶ ve, dite, Lat.] the act 
* carrying, or being Carries. Gay ules the latter. 

Vi cri, Lat. [in mechenice] a lever, is reckoned the ſirſt of the fix 
mechanic powers, and is ſuppoted to be a perfect inflexible right hue of 
vo weight at al, tu which three weights or powers are applied at difte- 
rent diitance: for raiſing or ſuſtatning heavy ies. 

Victron {in aronomy] a line tuppoſed to be drawn from any pla- 
ne!{ movin, νν⁰A center or focus of an ellipſis to that center or focus. 

VIC. (oeftura, Lat.] carriage. Bacon. 

Vive tg [wi the military art] a centiuel on horſeback, detached 
from the men body of an army, to diſcover and give notice of the de 
hore Of an £42Cmy, or to guard an advanced polt. 

Vo Vitn, woirb neut. [wirer, Fr. laveren, Du.] 1. To traverſe, to 
turn about. 2. [A fea phraſe] as, rhe avind weers, is ſaid, when the 
nd chops about and changes often, ſometimes to one point, and ſome- 
nne to another. 

!o ex. web af. 1. As, to Freer ent à rope er ſail [a fea phraſe] 
eri go by hand, or to let it run out of itſelf. 2. Io turn, to change. 
/ .» the main ſheet. Spen/cr. | 

\ EGETABIULITY, ul. = the quality of growth with- 
31: 1enfation, vegetable nature. Browne. | 

\'er 'r1NG {with ſailors] a ſhip is ſaid to go loft weering, i. e. atlarge, 
ner by a wind, nor directly before the wind, but betwixt both, when 
lie fails with the flicet veered out; the fame that is termed guartering. 

\ EGFTABLE, . [wgetabilis, ſchool Lat. wegetabile, Fr. ] an 
ned body without ſenſation, generated out of the earth, or — 
riling out of the earth, to which it adheres or is connected by parts calle 
roots ; through which it receives the matter of its nouriſhment, and in- 

ercaſes, — of juices and veſſels diſlinct from each other. | 

VeceraBlt, adj. Fr. and Sp. [wegetabile, It. wegetabilis, Lat.] 1. 

Capable of living after the manner of trees, plants, &c. endowed with 
moilture, vigour, growth, Sc. belonging to a plant. 2. Having the 
g 8 of plants. 8 4 1 1 

E'GETABLES, plur. of Fegetable [wegetanx, Fr. vegetabili, It. vege- 
tales, Lat.] ate loch enteral dadies 6 — and increaſe from parts or- 
ganteally formed, but have no proper lite nor ſenſation. Other anima- 
ted ſubfances ate called <-;::44/-5, which have within themſelves the 
principle of another fort of 1if:: and growth, and of various productions of 

leaves, ſlow ers, and fruit, ſuch as we ſee in plants, herbs, trees. Matis. 
To Ve'ctTarr, verb at. [ucgete, Lat.] to grow as plants, to ſhoot 


out. 
Veckra'riox, . Fr. [wegetatione, It. of e, Lat.] 1. The 
power of producing the growth of plants. 2. power whereby 


* receive nourittunent and grow. ſt. and Sp. of 
E'GETAT1vz+, a. [vegetatrf, Fr. vrgetati vo, It. of wegeta- 
tivus, Lat.] 1. TS — * of growing without life ; a term ap- 
plied to that principle or part in plants, by virtue whereof they receive 
nouriſhment and grow or vegetate. 2. Having the power to produce 
growth in plants. 

Vecrrarivr Sul, that principle whereby trees and plants grow, pro- 
duce their kind, Cc. 

Vs"cerartivextss [of vegetative] vegetative quality, the quality of 


VeLTRrA'Ria, Lat. [in old records] 
courſer 


VEN 


tical veiz, or genius, 5, [Wich miners] the particular nature o! qua- 
lity of any bed of cath which is digged in mines ; in which tenſe & y 
lay they meet with a i of lead, ülver, gold, Sr. or it 1s the lame 
with fratum, or the different diipoſition or kind of earth met with in 
digging. 6. Favourable moment, time when any inclication is predo- 
minent. Worten., 7. Humour, temper in general. In pleafant <4, 
— . Fn _—_— 9: Current, continued 
production. Swift. 10. Strain, ity. Spenſer. 11. St » 
gation ; as, — marble. 8 5 

To open [or breathe] @ Ve1x, to let blood. 

Ver'xeD, or Ver, adj. [of pæan, Sax. weno/us, Lat. wenenx, Fr 
vero, It.] full of veins; allo freaked, variegated, or puinted un 
veins. 

Vr jou'as [in law} are perſons ſent by a court to take a view of anv 
place in — 2 for the better 1 of the right; or ſuch as are ſent 
to ſee thoſe who eſſuin themſelves de mals lecti, whether they are really 
ſiek or not, c. | 

VeLa"ugx, or ViLaue'xTUM, Lat. a covering, carpet, or cover- 


VeLanes [with ſurgeons] the bag, ſkin, or bladder of an impoſi- 
—_ or ſwelling. IP 

/ ALEME'NT UM jcinum ¶ with anatomiſts] the velvet-membrane 
ſkin of the inteſtines. 1 i 1 

Veti'ric [welificus. Lat.] done or performed with fails. 

VE'LLAx, or VE'LLUM fo welamen, a covering, or rather of itz. 
linus, of a calf, velin, Fr.] the fineſt ſort of parchment, the ſkin of a calf 
made fit for writin 


VeLLiE IT r, 2 [welleite, Fr. welleitas, ſchool Lat. from welle, 


Lat.] a wiſhing or woulding, a laaguithing, cold, and remils will. 
tas term uſed to lignify the lowelt degree of deliie. 

To Ve'LLIcaTt, verb ad. [weliice, Lat. ] to twitch or t, to act 
by flimulation. Baces OY ep 


VE'LLicaTIx6, part. act. [of wellicate; wellicans, Lat.] twitchino, 
plucking, nipping. ; 
4 — [wellicatio, Lat. ] the act of plucking, twitching, or 
giving a ſudden pull. | 5 | MS 
VeLLica'tions [in 5] certain convulſions that in the 
fibres ofthe makes. * 
ELO'CITY, falft. [wvelccite, Fr. velocità, It. welecidad, Sp. wehcitas, 
Lat.] — ofa, ; — 
Vrro'errr [in mechanics] that affection of motion, whereby a 


movcable is diſpoſed to run over a certain 


VE'LLING [in huſbandry] a ploughing 


Vct7ra'rvs, law Lat. a leader of grey-hounds or hunting dogs. 

Ve'LveT, . [welours, Fr. . willus, Lat.] a fort of ſilc 
with a ſhort pile, a manufacture of filk. | 

VeLver, adj. 1. Like velvet, ſoft as velvet, delicate. The welver 
leaves. $ 2. Made of velvet. . 5 

To VeLver, verb nent. to paint velvet. Peacham. 

VeLveT-FLowER. See FLoRamoUR. "= 


P - ing grow:h., Lat] — VELVET-RUNNER, a kind of water-fowl whoſe feathers are black and | 
; EGE'TE, » | vegetns, vigorous, ſprightly, | Ys quick. as velvet. | 
South and Wall, l ; Verv're, . [welours, Fr.) velvet; an obſolete word. Shake- 
_ V&oerrvs, adj. [vegee, Lat.] that has a growth like plants, vege- ſpeare. EE 
table. Sandjs uſes i ſubflantively. . | Ve'xa, Lat. a vein. | | 
VE "neEMENCE, or VE'KEMENCY, ſubft. ¶ vebementia, Lat. webhemence, Vena Cava [with anatomiſts] the hollow vein, the largeſt vein in the 


] 1. Any 
So the Platoniſts, 


pal ingredient potable. 3. That by means of which any thing is con- 
Fal ung P 3 4— — = 


humour is faid to 


0 conceal. Pope. See Vail. 
VIII, ſubſe. [ vclum, Lat.] 1. A cover to conceal the face. 2. A 
cover in general, a diſguiſe. | 
Veix>::.c £ {of iy] fulnels of veins, quality of being veiny. 
Veix, or Viixs [vean, Sax. weine, Fr. wena, It. and with ana- 
tomilts} 1. Are long and round pipes or canals conſiſting of four coats, wiz. 
2 nervous, a vlardulous, a muſcular, and a membranous one. Their 
c tie is tu receive the blood that remains after nouriſhment is taken, and 
to carry it back to the heart to be revived and improved. Theſe veins 
are diſtingui:ked Ly teveral names, according to the different parts they 
pas through, a+ dhe axillary, the baſilic, the cephalic, the pulmo- 
uary, Sc. The veins are only a continuation of the extreme capillary 
«iteries reflected back again towards the heart, and uniting their chan- 
els as they approach it, till at laſt they all form 3 large veins ; the 
cava deſcendens, which brings the b back from all the above 
tue heart ; the cava aſcendens, which brings the blood from all the 
below the heart; and the porta, which carries the blood to the liver. 
1: the veins there is no pulſe, becauſe the blood is thrown in them with 
a continued ſtream, becauſe it moves from a narrow channel to a 
wider. In all the veins perpendicular to the horizon, excepting thoſe of 
the vtcrus and porta, are ſmall valves, like ſo many half thimbles tuck 
to the ſ.des of the veins, with their mouths towards the heart. In the 
motion of the blood towards the heart, they are preſſed cloſe to the fide 
of the veins ; but if blood ſhould fall back, it muſt fill the valves; and 
they being dillended, ſtop up the channel, fo that no blood can repaſs 
them. Aci. See the veins as they are repreſented in plate III. 
Ligure C. e. Cavity, hollow The voin of earth. Milton. 3. 
The gain iu timber. 4. The turn or tendency of the mind. A poc- 


body, ſo called from its * cavity or hollow ſpace, into which, as in- 
to a common channel, the leſſer veins except the pulmonaris empty 
themſelves. It is divided into two thick branches, called the aſcendin 
and deſcending trunks. This vein receives the blood from the liver anc 
other and carries it to the right ventricle of the heart, that it may 
be new im and inſpirited there. See Plate III. Fig. ;. 

Vexa Porte, Lat. [in anatomy] the port-vein, ſo named from the 
eminences which Hippocrates calls wvaas, Gr. i. e. forte, Lat. gates, 


between which it enters the liver. See Plate III. Fig. 4. 


Vexa Pulmonica, Lat. ſin anatomy] a little vein which creeps 
upon the bronchia of the aſpera arteria in the lungs. See Plate III. Fig. 9. 
Venz Lageo, Lat. [with anatomiſts] ſo named from the white colour 
of the chyle which they carry. They take their riſe from the inner- 
Cs er" bowels, and paſs into the glandules of the me. 
— Preputii, Lat. [in anatomy] certain veins ariſing from the a- 
ends of the artery of the penis, called pudenda, that paſs into 
thoſe which ſpring from the corpora cavernoſa um | | 
Venz Sefis, Lat. the opening of a vein, a letting of blood. 
Venx Lymphatice, Lat. [in anatomy] certain veins «hich receive the 
lympha from the conglobated glandules. 
E'SAL, adj. [of wena, Lat.] pertaining to a vein, contained in the 
veins. A term of art. 
VexaL, Fr. [venale, It. of wenalis. Lat.) that may be ſold; doing any 
thing for gain; mean, baſe, proſtitute, mercenary. 's 
 Vena'tiTY, fab. ¶ venalitè, Fr. wenalitd, it. werantos, Lat.] met- 
ineſs, itution. 
Vexa'Tic, adj. [wvenaticus, Lat.] pertaining to hunting. ulcd in hunt- 


— ſabiſt. ¶ venario, Lat.] the act or practice of hunting. 
B 


To Ven, verb a2. vendre, Fr. wendere, It. and Lat. wender, Sp.] 
to ſell, to ſet to ſale, to put off commodities. 
Vexver', felt. [iu law] the perion to whom any thing is {c!d. - 


t. 

Ve'xper, ſubſe. [of ven: vendeur, Fr.] one who vends or felts. | 

VE'xDiBLE, «dj. Sp. [wendibile, It. of vendililis, Lat.] ſaleable, tha: 
is to be ſold, marketable. 

Ve'rxbiBLENESS, uff. [of wrndible] ſalcableneſ:. 

To Vs'npicaTe, verb af. [wndiquer, Fr. wondicare, It. from gen- 
dico. Lat.] to challenge or claim | b i 

Vexpica'TioNn, //. Fr. of Lat. the aft of cllallenging or claim 


ing. ; 
83 Lend tatio, vendito, Lat.] boaſiful diſplay, brag, bra- 
vado. B. Johnſon. . 
Vr̃ oT ion, „g/t. Fr. ¶ venditio Lat] the act of felling, or putting 
up to fale ; ſale. 


ves 218%, 


*. 


—* 
_ 


Malignant, miſchievous. Adalſan 


4 ve this writ directed to the ſheriff, to 


VEN 


Vex#e'rix0, or Vaxtt'aixG [with the cabinet-makers, &c.} a 
kind of marquetry or inlaid work, whereby teveril thin flices or leaves 
of fine woods of different forts are fattencd ur glued on a ground of foine 


common wood. 
Ve'x8Fict, ſubſe. [weneficium, Lat.] ſorcery, the art or practice of 


poiſoning. 
2 Va FTU CMA, or Vext'F1C, adj. ¶ vengſcus, Lat. ] veno- 
mous, poiſoning; alſo bewitching. The 2d Brun ules. 
Vexe'FICIOUSLY, adv. [of wen;ficium, Lat.] by witchcraft, by poi- 


. Brown. 

Ve'xemous, adj. ¶ denim, Fr.] poiſonous. It is commonly written 
venomous, tho not better. yy . 

To VE'xENATE, verb ad. | venenatus, Lat.] to poiſon, to envenom, 
to infe& with poiſon. Harvey. It is uſed paſſively wenenate by Ii vo 
award. 


Vznena'T10N, ahi. ¶ venenate] the act of poiſoning. 

Venz'ns, 2%. See VENENOSE [werencux. Fr. wenetium, Lat.] poi- 
ſonous, venemous. Harvey. 

VeExExi'FEROUSNESS [of wenenifer, Lat. and ch] a poi ſon- bearing 
quality or nature. | 


VexExo'se, or Vext'nous, adj. ¶ venenoſas, Lat. weneneux, O. Fr. 
veneneſo, It.] full of venom or poiton. Ray uſes the former. 

Venend'aiTY, of VENE'NOU5SNESS [wenernoſitas, Lat.] fulneſs of poi- 
ſon. 


Vs'xerABLE, Fr. and Sp. [vencrabile, It. venerabilis, Lat.] to be 
treated with reverence, to be regarded with awe. 
VESERABLY, ady. [of venerable] in a manner that excites reve- 


rence. 
VE'xERABLENESS [of werrrabie] quality of meriting reverence, wor- 
To Vr'xErRATE, verb af. [wenerari, Lat. wenerer, Fr. wencrare, It. 


 venerar, Sp.] to reverence, to regard with awe. | 
Vextra'TiION, Fr. of Lat. [weneratione, It. weneracion, Sp.] wor- 


| ſhipping; alſo honour and revereace, awful regard, reverend reſpec. 


— . [of venerate] one who venerates or teverences. 


n or Vent'rrousNEss [of wenerers, Lat. and 2%/ 


a venereal, luſtful, leacherous quality oi conſtituuon; or being infected 
with the venereal diſeaſe or French pox. 


Vent'rEAL, adj. ¶ venerien, Fr. venereo, It. and Sp. wenerens, Lat. 


_ of Venn] 1. Pertaining to love. 2. Conſiſting of copper, which che- 


miſts Venus. Boyle 


VenerEar Diſeaſe, a virulent diſtemper commonly called the French 


Tam no [of venery] libidinous, luſtful. Derbam. 
Ve'xerY iir venue rien, Fr. pracere, It. at petitu⸗ Venerens, Lat.] 
luſtfulneſs; alſo coition, or carnal copulat. on. | | 
Vexexy, /ubf. ¶ venerie, wener, Fr. <eneria, It. venatura, Lat.] 1. 
— iſe of hunting. 2. [of Jenas] the pleaſures of the 


Beafts of Vantn x, are of five kinds; the hart, the hind, the hare, 
the boar, and the wolf; which are properly beaſts of the foreſt, where 
they keep their ſhelter, avoiding as much as poſlible the coming into the 


Ve'xew, or Ve'xus [in law] a neighbouring place; probably from 
even, Fr. a ge or walk. N 
Va'uE v, /abft. a turn, a bout. ; 
Venese'cTion, ſubft. [of vena, a vein, and ſectio, Lat. cutting] the 
of _ a vein, blood · letting. 
To Vence, verb ag. ¶ venger, Fr.] to avenge, to puniſh. Shake- 


| „ ABLE, adj. [of venge] revengeful, malicious. Spenſer. 


Ve'xctance, fa. Fr. [wengenza, Sp.] 1. Avengement, punith- 
ment, penal retribution. 2. In familiar language, to do with a ven 
geance, is to do with vehemence. What à wvergeance, emphatically 
what ? | 

Ve'vcarul, adj. {of vengeance and full) revengeful, prone to take 
revenge, vindictive. 

 Ve'ncervuLLY, adv. [of vengeſul] in a vindictive manner. 

Ve'xnGEFULNEss [of wengrful] a vindictive or revengeful temper. 

Ve'wiaBLE, or Ve'x1al., a. Sp. [weniel, Fr. veniale, It. of wenali;, 
Lat.] 1. Pardonable, or which may be * excuſable. Brow? 
uſes the former; as, a ce fin 2. Allowed, permitted. Milton. 

Ve'ntaLxtss, au. [of weuia/] pardonable, ſtate of being ex- 


Ve'mizon, fabſt. {eraifor, Fr. of veneri, Lat. to hunt] game, beaſts 


ef chace, the fleih of bucks, deers, &c. and other beaſts of chace. 
Ve'xon, uf. [venir, Fi. wenens, It. and Sp. of wenenum, Lat.] 

poiſon. TOR. | 

To Venon, verb ad. to infect with venom. | | 
VE'xomous, adj. See VExtmous [of van 1. Poiſonous, 2. 

 Ve'xomousLY, adv. [of veromeus] poiſonouſly, miſchievouſly. + 
Veg's0MousNEss, ſubft. [of venomous] a poiſonous nature or quality; 


| Vena RE Facias, Lat. [in law] a judicial writ, lying where two parties 
ead and come to iſſue; for then the party, plaintiff or detcadant, ſhall 
— twelve men of the ſame 
county to ſay the truth upon the itfue taken. | 
VexiTa'rium [fo named of wenite exultemus domino, Lat. O come, and 
let us fing unto the Lard, &c. which was antiently written with muſical 
notes, as it was to be ſung in cathedral churches at the beginning of the 
mattins] a hymn-book or pſalter. 
Vz'xovsness [of wexoſus, Lat. and a/] fulneſs of or having veins. 
VexrT, „. 10 went, air, or fente, Fr. ⁊ ente, It. a cleft, or of ven- 
tus, Lat. wind] 1. A hole, a {mall aperture, the paſſage out of a veſſel 
at which any thing is let out. 2. Paſſage out of ſecrecy to publick no- 


tice. Norton. 3. The act of opening, J. Philips. 4. Emiilion, paſ- & 


ſage in general; as, to give vent (or caſc) to one's paſſion. Aduiſon. 
5. Diſcharge, means of diſcharge. 6. [Fente, Fr. vendita, It. venta. 
Sp. wenditzo, of ends, Lat.] the fate or uttcrance of commodities. 7. 
0 ich gunners} the difference between the diameter of a bullet and the 
iameter of the bore of a cannon. 
To VexT ſ[eventer, Ir. Hentare, It. of gent, Lat. the wind, or of 
Fate, Fr. a chink} to give vent or air te 4 cal: of liquor. 


_ uſed by japanners for ftrewing upon the fickt layer + +, 


VEN 


To Vaxr, wed a?. of cer, Lat. of vertre, der, Fr Surrtars, 
It.] 1. To let owt at a final apuarture. 2. To le: out, to gw why 1 
3- To utter, to report, to ſpread abroad. 4. To city h e e 

To Ver, were rat. [with hunters] 1. To tuuff. Sr - Fo 
wind, or catch che ſcent, as a ſpamel-dog does; alt tu take bet | 14 
an otter, 

* ſalſt. C vaatail, Fr.] that part of the helmet made to ut 
up. Ipenſer. 

VexTaA'xxE, H. Sp. a window. Dryden. 

Ve'sTer, Lat. the belly or pzunch. 


Vexres [with anatomiſts] a cavity in the body of an animal, con- 
taining the viſcera, or other organs, neceſſary for the performance ot 
divers functions. This they divide into three regions or cavities ; the fiutt 
is the head. which contains the brain; the ſecond the breaft, as far az 
the diaphragm, which contains the organs of reſpiration ; the third 1s 
properly that which is called the ve or belly, which contains the in- 
teſtines and organs of digeſtion, called the abJomen. 

Vexrza [in nr caſloms] is uſed for the partition of the eſſects of a 
facher and among children born or accruing from different mai - 

1 is alſo uſed for the children whereof a woman is delivered at 
one pregnancy. 
Infimus VExTER, Lat. [in anatomy] the lower part of the belly. 
VexTER, one of the four ſtomachs of ruminant animals. | 
VexTer (in — womb, mother, as a brother or ſiſter by the are 
venter, i. e. by the ſame mother. | 

Vesrs [with eſſayers, glaſs-makers, &c.] is a term applied to the 
covers of wind furnaces, by which the air enters, which ferve for bel- 
lows, and are ſtopped with regiſtcrs or flues according to the degree of 
heat required. 

Vents ſin architecture] pipes of lead or potter: ware, one end of 


which opens into a cell of a neceflary- houle, the other teaching to the rot 


of it, for the convenience of the fetid air; alſo apertures made in thoſe 
walls that ſuſtain terraſſes, to furniſh air, ard give a paſſage tor the 
waters. 
Ve'xTibuct, abſt. C venliductus, of wentns, wind, and . Lat 
duct] a channel. paflage, or conveyance for wind. 95 
'E'STWUCTS, fpiracles, or ſubterraneous pailige:, where f. 
winds being kept, are made to communicate by means of duct fun cls, 
or vaults, with the chambers or other apartments of a hout:, e co! 
them in ſultry weather. | 
To Vz'xriware, werb ad. [wentilare, It. and Lat.] 1. 7 lane 
wind. 2. To fan, to winnow. 3. To examine, to diſcu f 
VexTiLa'TION [wentilatiore, It. of wentilatio, Lat.] 1. Ut: tt of 
fanning or winnowing corn; the ſtate of being fanned. 2. \ oi, ante- 
trance: not in uſe, Motten. 3. Refrigeration, cooling. He: er. 
Vr'xTILA Tos, ſubft. [of wontilate} an inſtrument contrived by Dr. 
Hales for ſupplying cloſe places with ſreſh air and evacuating ti : vu. 
VexTo'xium [old law Lat.] a wiad-fan for winnowing oi 
VexTo'se, ſubft. a cupping-glaſs. | | 
VexTo'sext3s, or VENTO SHT Y [wenrtofita, It. of wentouſe, Fr. 9 - 
tas, Lat.] windineſs, windy quality, Sc. | h | 
Ve'xraicLe, fubft. ¶ ventricule, Fr. wventricels, Tt. wentricu';, Sp. of 
ventriculus, Lat. the lower belly] 1. The ftomach, a f:inny bowel, in- 
ed in the lower belly under the midrit, between the liver and tic gen. 
It is conflituted of four tunicles, wiz. a nervous, a fibrous, 5:.3idu- 
lous, and a membranous one; the office of which is to fermen: di- 
geſt the meat. 2. Any ſmall cavity in an animal body, pardedlarly 


thoſe of the heart. 


VexTrI'cuLt Crelri, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ventricle; cf the 
brain, or four certain folds in that part, which are the partitions cr ub- 
diviſions of the fornix : the office of theſe is to receive the 1-720; hu- 
mours, and convey them to the noſtrils; they being, as it we:c, 2 fnk, 
to drain away the excrementitious matter of the brain. N 

VexTaICuti Cordis, Lat. [with aratomiſts] the ventricles of the 
heart; thete are two large holes, the ond on the right, and the other on 
the lete lide of the heart; the former receives the blood from the veua 
cava, and ſends it to the lungs; and the latter receives the land trum 
the lungs, and diſtributes ic thro' the whole body by the aorca. 

VE's7&1CULvs, Lat. {with anatomiſts] a veniricle, the tomach. 

Vexratcutus, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a core in a botch or boil that 
is broken. AD | 

VexTa&!LoqQuesT, . [w:ntriloquus, of werter, the belly, and le- 
guzor, Lat. to ſpeak. ventriliguc, Fr.] one who ſpeaks inwaruly, or, as 
it were, from his belly. | | | 

VerTrILo'quous, adj. x term applicd to a perſon who forms his 
ſpeech by drawing the air into the lungs, ſo that the voice com: 
out of the thorax, and to a by-ftander eus to come from a . 

Ve'xruRt, ſubſe. ſaventure, Fr. wentura, It.] 1. An underiaki's ? 
chance and danger, a hazu d. 2. The thing put to hazard; as a 
hazarded at ſea. 3. A take. 4. Hap, chance. Bacon. 5. Ht a 
ture; at hazard, without much contider::ton, without any ching n. 
than the hope of a lucky chance. | 

To VexTurE, verb sent. { aventarar, Sp. wenturare, It. 2 .; 
Fr.] 1. To dare. 2. To hazard, to rua 2 riique. 

To VENTUxE at, or To VexTURE on, or wpor; to en gag. 
make attempts upon mere hopes, without any ſecurity of ſuc 

To Veæxruak, verb a#. 1. To expoſe, to hazaidd. 2. |) | 
ſend on a venture. Carew. 

Ve"NTURER, jabſt. [of venture; avertirier, Fr. v e © 
who hazards. | | 3 EE 

Ve'xrurIxY, or Apve'xTuRrINE, powder made 


nneſt gold wire uſed by embroiderers. Th 
VexTURINE Stone, is a tranſparent ſtone or g ewe. 
der, which comes out of Italy, and is uſcd fob 
. 
Ve'xTuRrOUs, or VE'NTURESOME, 2 fHR, Fr. ret d 
Sp.] daring, bold, fearleſs, ready to run hae 5 
Ve'xTUROUSLY, adv. [ob ven i hazard; beldly, fcir- 
leſly. | 
Ve'xTURESOMENESS, or VI. NC +5055 [OFT e Atl 
turous | adventurouſneſs, bold: :: ii, IN es, hens 
3 Bayie. | 


VER ; 


„rk, or Ve'xrw [in law a neighbou ing place oi plain, nzar 
tit whers any thiry that comes to be tricd in law happens tu be 
« Une, 

vrt, or V:'xy fin fencing] a thruſt or puſh. See VIE VIV. 

Ve'xvs, a name by which ſeveral pagan goddeſſes were called. 
For neither [ts Bar Herbert] does the \'enus Apbredite, i. e. ſhe 
that fprung out of the foam of the ſea; and was mother of the ſecond 
 Capid by M nor ſhe that was the offspring of Jupiter and Dione, 

414 who became wife to Van; nor ſhe that was conceived in Syria 
und Tyre, called Harte, and who is ſaid to have married dent; ſeems 
to acrce with the celeſtial [or Urazia) Venus. For what could have 
ben more aptly feigned by the myftic interpreters of nature, that h 
ould be the off-pring of Heaven and of Day, who now precedes and 
rv flleaet the day? [meaning the morning and evening ſtar] Herb. de 
Relig. Gentil. dee Baccuvs. ; 

\exrs [with allronomers] is one of the ſeven planets, the brighteſt 
all the ſtars, except the fun and moon: it performs its periodical mo- 
ten in 224 days, 17 hours; and its motion round its axis is performed 
in 23 hours. The diameter of it is almoſt equal to the diameter of the 
c ren. | 

Vexvs [with chymiſts] is taken for copper; and the character 
bY, 


Vexus [with heralds] the green colour in the coat-armour of kings green 


or ſovereign princes. 


Vexvus's Boſir, Combs, Hair, Looking glaſi, and Navel wrt, are ſe- fians 


veral forts of herbs. | 

Vira'city, ub. [weracita, It. werax, weracitas, Lat.] 1. Moral 
truth, honeſty of report. 2. Phyſical truth, con ſiſtency of report with 
tat. This is leſs proper. Ad:/or. 


ne't in report. | 

V=xa"rrUM, Lat. [with botaniſts) helVebore. 1 

Vers, elt. [werde. Fr. verbo, It. and Sp. of verbum, Lat.] a part 
of tpeech ſignifying exiſtence, or ſome modification thereof; as action, 
pailion; and withal fome diſpoſition or intention of the mind relating 
thereto ; as of affirming, deny ing. interrogating, commanding. Clarke. 

Adi Vers, is ſuch an one as expreſſes an action that 8 on to 
another ſubject or object; as, te love God, te write a letter, Cc 

Poffive Vers, is one which expreſſes paſſion or ſuffering, or receives 
the action of ſome agent; as, I am loved. | | 

Nenter Veer, is ſuch as expreſſes an action that has no particular 
object on which to fall; as, I run, I ſeep, &c. ; 

Subſtantive Vin, is ſuch an one as expreſſes the being or ſubſtance 
which the mind forms to itſelf or ſuppoſes to be in the object, whether it 
be there or not; as, I am, thou art, &c. | 

Aaxiliar; Vin Is, are ſuch as ſerve in conjugating active and paſſive 
verbs; as, am, aua, hade, had, &c. | 

Regular Vrnns, arc ſuch as are conjugated after ſome one manner, 
rule, or analogy. op | 

Irregular Vłans, are ſuch as have ſomething ſingular in their termi- 
nation, or the formation of their tenſes. 

Imper/oral Vins, are ſuch as have only the third perſon; as, it 

becometh, &c. 

VXN NAL, a4. Sp. and Fr. ¶ verbale, It. of verbalis, Lat.] 1. [In 
grammar] that which appertains to verbs. 2. Spoken, not written. 
3. Oral, ſpoken with the mouth; as a verbal contract 4. Conſiſting in 
mere words. 5. Verboſe, full of words: not in uſe. Shakeſpeare. 6. 
Mizmdy cf in wok 7. Literal, having word anſwering to 


VerBat Aljedtives [with 
formed from a verb; as prſffeble, from peſſum, &c. i 

VerBar Subftantives [ with grammarians] are ſuch ſubſtantives as are 
formed of verbs; as government, from to govern: gifts, from to give : 
a/trchenſi:n, from to apprehend, &c. 

VraeBa'LIiTY, fub/?. [of verbal] mere, bare words. Brown. 

To VIA ZALIZE [werbaliſer, Fr. werbalizar, Sp.] to uſe many words, 
to be tedious in diſcourſe. 

_ VennaLLY, adv. [of verbal] 1. In words, by word of mouth. 2. 
Word for word. | . 

— Ernn Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb cowſlip, oxlip, or 
primroſe. | | A 
 Vrnrpa'scun, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb petty-mullein, wool- 

blade, hig-taper, and long-wort. 8 e | 
__ Verpa'TiIN, adv. Lat. word for word. 

Vrant “x, Lat. [in botany] the herb vervain. 

To Ve'nneraTE, verb a. [werbers, Lat.] to beat or ſtrike, 
 Vznnira'TION, uh. Fr. [of verberate] the act of beating or ftrik- 
ing: blows. Arbuthnot. | 
*ERBERA' TION [in phyſics] a term uſed to expreſs the cauſe of ſound, 
which ariſes from a colliſion of the air, when ſtruck in divers manners 


by the ſeveral parts of the ſonorous body, firſt put into a vibratory mo- T 


tion. 
— adj. ¶ verbeſs, It. verbeſus, Lat.] loquacious, talkative, 
lix. | 


Verno'stLy, adv. [of verboſe] loquaciouſly. 

Vzano's1iy (vr, Fr. verbeſidad, Sp. wverboſus, Lat.] the uſing 

5s q_—_—_ fulneſ; ot words, prolixity in di much empty talk. 
ron. 

Ve'rparr [wiridans, Lat. werdoyant, Fr. werdiggiante, It. werde, Sp. 
green. 'This word is ſo lately naturalized, that — could only 
t in a dictionary. Milton. 

VE'RDANTRESs [of verdepant, q. d. viriduns, Fr. and 26/1] a flouriſh- 
ing, bright, or lively greenneſs. 

5 I verata, It. ] a pleaſant ſort of Italian white wine made at 
Flor. nce. 

Ve'avecREASE, ſub. ¶ veralgrit, a foert de grit, Fr. the hoary 
green. g. 4. viror, or aA yon, ws. — of braſs] the 
ruſt of braſs gathered by laying plates of that metal in beds, with the 
hu{ks of preſſed grapes, and then ſcraping off the ruſt of the plates made 
by ſo lying. The ruſt of braſs, which in ume being conſumed and eaten 
with tallow, turneth into green. Peacham. Alſo a ſort of magiſtery of 
the common verdegreaſe, which is diſſolved in diſtilled vinegar, and then 
cry ſtallized in a cool place. | 


Verb nt 10, It. a kind of greeniſh marble, uſed as a touch-flone to alſo 


try gold and other metals. 


Brown and Dryden. + 


VER 

Veit, fo? ff. {of verde. of werdure, Fr. greenneC, vida 
low I. at.] a forett-officer, that takes care of the vert, arid fees that it ;. 
well maintained. 

Ve'zvict [q. verum, 2 true, and 44m, Lat. ſaying] 1. The an- 
ſwer or determination of a jury upon any cauſe, in a court of judicature, 
committed to their examination; alſo judgment 0: opinion in other cafe: ; 
declaration, deciſion in general. a 

Genrral VER Dior, is a verdict that is brought in by a jury to the 
court in one: terms as guilty of the indictment. 

Special VerDicT, is one where the jury find ſuch or ſuch facts to he 
done, and as to the law upon the facts, leave it to the judgment of the 
court. 

Vr'nbickisk. See VeRDEGREASE. 


Ve/npiTuRE, i. [werd de terre, or verd & iris, Fr. vera perro, It.] 


a n colour uſed in painting. FYerditure ground with a ak N 
1 water, is the fainteſt and paleſt green. 1 A _ 
Ve'npour, or VE'abure [werdeur, Fr. werdura, It. werdvy, Sp.] the 
8 of vegetables, as leaves, Ic. of herbs, trees, &c. green co- 
our. | 
Verpor”' [in heraldry] the border of a coat of arms, charged wit 
any kinds or parts of flowers, fruits, &c. mou 
Ve'nvurovs, 2. [of veraure] full of verdure, green, decked with 


Vexe-adeptur, one who is entered into the fraternity of the Refjers- 
| In Roſy-Crucian lore as learned, 


As he that Vere- earned. Hud. C. SL. 545-6. 
Vraz'cruu, low Lat. [in doom's-day book] fallow ground 


Verecu'xpun ſin old law] an injury, nog, mn 
Verce, Fr. [wverga, It. foie, Le) 1. A wand, rod, or ſerjeant's 
mace. 2. Something in the form of a rod, carried as an emblem of au- 


thority, the mace of a dean. 3. [In law; of verge, Lat. to bend or 


incline downward] the compaſs or extent of judicature, &c. 4. [er- 
£2, Lat. | the edge, brink, apt 1 — EY 
| n from the verge of Heav'n. Milton. 
Verce of the King's Court, the compaſs or extent, which formerly 
was twelve miles round, within the juriſdiction of the lord ſteward of the 
king's houſhold, and of the coroner of the king's houſhold. 


which takes 
the verge of the king's court. 

Tenant of the VerGE, a tenant fo called, becauſe he held a flick or 
rod in his hand, when he was admitted a tenant and ſwore fealty to the 
. | 

o VII, nent. ¶ veręgo, Lat.] to to tend from or 7 
WW [vergo, Lat.] to bend, to, to 


Ve'rcer verge, Fr.] 
lord chief juſtice, &c. alſo before a biſhop, dean, &c. 
VenGER of a Cathedral or Collegiate Church, a waiter who opens the 


pews, &c. and carries a filver rod. 
Verce'TTs, Fr. [in ] is the ſame that the iſh heralds 
call pafy, i. e. ſmall pales or pallets dividing the thield into ſo 


ns ] conſlellations, the appearance 


- of 
which denotes the approach of the Spring. See PLetaves. 


tea [veridgas Fr. rende, Ed of weridicws, Lat.] ſpeaking 
arians] are ſuch adjectives as are 


Ve'nizsT [ ſuperl. of very] 4557 is the werieft (greateſt) rogae that 


ever lived. 
 Ve'rrriED, - adj. [werificatus, Lat. werifie, Fr.] proved | 
— or * _ * 


ToVE'riry, werb next. [werificare, It. and Lat. veriſſer, Fr. werificar, 
— to prove to be true, to juſtify agaiuit charge of falie 


To Veriey [in law] to record edicts or decrees in parliament. | 
VeriFica'Tion, ſubſe. Fr. [werificazione, It. of werificatio, Lat. ] the 
act of making good, or proving to be true by argument or evidence. 
, "ny adv. [of very. Johnſon; were, Lat. or of waarlick, Teut. 


waerlyck, Du. wahrlich, H. Ger.] 1. Truly, indeed, certainly. 2. 
With great confidence 


K ag. [werifemilis, Lat. wrayſemblable, Fr. werifimile, l.] 


P 


VAT LTrubz, or VENisI ATT Tr v, ſubſe. L veriſilitudine, It. of 
or likelihood, 


werifimilitude, Lat.) probability reſemblance to truth. 


VE'rITABLE, adj. Fr. true, agr to fat. | 


Ve'rTY, ſubſt. ¶ veritas, Lat. werits, Fr. werita It. weridad, Sp.] 1. 


ruth, conſonance to the reality of things. 2. A true aſſertion, a true 
tenet. Sidzey. 3. Moral truth, agreement of the words with the 


Ve'rjvice, ah. ¶ verius, Fr.] the expreſſed juice of unripe and four 
grapes, crab-apples, &c. This word is commonly pronounced as it 
written verges. 

Vermice'LLi, /ubP?. It. paſte made up into threads Ike ſmall worm: 
by means of an engine preiling it thro' holes; alſo an Italian ſoop 
made with ſuch 


or bearing a reſemblance to a worm, acting like a worm, 


VermicuLa'sis, Lat. [with botaniſts] worm glaſs; the leſſer houſe- 
leek; the herb ſtone-crop, mouſe tail, or wall-pepper. 

To Vern! cULaTE, werb af. [wermiculatum, Lat. wermicule, Fr.] to 
in- lay, to work in chequer-work, or pieces of divers colours. : 

Vermicura'TiON, fubſft. [of wermiculate) continuation of motion 
OO Fi nd ] the of the 

ERMICULATION [wi cians ipin guts. 
VIAMuIcuIATiox [in botany] hora of worms in herbs, C.. 


worm caten. - | 
Ve'ri4icuLs, H. [vermiculus, vermis, Lat.] a little grub, a ſmall 
worm. Derham. 


Vex- 


— — 


| Ve'atcund, adj. ¶ verecend, Fr. werecundus, Lat.] modeſt, ſhame- 
V:xa'ciovs, adj. [veracis, of wirax, Lat.] obſervant of truth, ho- faced, baſhful. | 


of VERGE, is a court or tribunal in the manner of a king's bench, 
cogniſance of all crimes and miſdemeanors committed within 


one that carries a white wand before a 


. [wermicularis, veranculus, Lat. ini to. 
[ Vera! ] pertaining 


— 
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ing or diſpoſed to 


as in the 


of little bells; and if it be 


of a certain number of long and ſhort ſyllab 
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VER 
Venrnt'cuross, or Vermi'cuLovs, adj. ¶ vermiculzſus, Lat:] full of 


—— adj. ([vermiforme, Fr. wermifermis, Lat.] ſhaped like a 


Viantro'auts Proceſſus, Lat. [in anatomy] a prominence or bunch- 
ing knob of the cerebellum, ſo called from its form and ſhape. 
ERMIFUGE, ſubft. [of vermit, a worm, and nge, to drive 
] any medicine that deſtroys or expels worms. : 
— adj. [of wermes, and fugo, Lat. to chace or drive 


away] expelling worms. 


Verwi't, or Verui'iiox, hf. [ vermeil, wermilion, Fr. minium, 
Lat. wermiglio, It. v-rmillon, Sp. vermellum, Port. Spenſer uſes both 
words] 1. The cochineal, an inſect bred on a particular plant. 2. Facti- 
tious or native cinnabar ; ſulphur mixed with mercury. This is the uſual, 
tho not primitive ſigniſication. 3. A fort of fine ſcarlet-coloured paint. 
Mercury is made into wermilion by ſolution or calcination. Bacon. The 
faireſt and moſt principal red is wermilion. I is a poiſon, and found 
where great ſtore of quickſilver is. Peacham. 4. Any beautiful red co- 
To Vraut'Liox, verb ad. [from the noun] to dye red. Granville. 
Vr'autx [wvermes, Lat. wermine, Fr. and It.] any kind of inſets or 
other ſmall animals of a noxious nature to men, beaſts, or fruits; as 
mice, rats, lice, fleas, bugs, caterpillars, ants, flies, &c. Alſo raſcally 

le. 


To VE'rmixaTe, verb neut. [vermin?, Lat.] to breed worms or ver- 


mine. | 
To VenrminarTE [in medicine] to be troubled with the gripes in the 


| bowels or wringing of the bell 


Venmixa'T10N, . [of 1 the act of breeding worms in 
animal bodies, cattle, or vegetables; generation of vermine. Derbam. 
Ve'rutxous, adj. ¶ verminaſus, Lat.] full of worms or vermine, tend- 
d vermine. Harvey. | 
E'RMiXOUSNE5S [of werminoſus, Lat. and neſs] fulneſs of worms, 
wormeateneſs. | 
VeaMi'rakous, adj. [of wermes and pario, Lat.] breeding worms. 


VerM! PAROUSNESS (of wermes, worms, and fario, Lat. to bring 


forth young] a worm-breeding 


quality. 
Vraut'vonous, 4%. {of vermis and vorax, Lat.] devouring or feed- 
3 worms. 
ERXA'CULAR, adj. [wernacela, It. vcrnaculus, Lat.] proper and pe- 


| culiar tothe country one was born in, native ; as, the vernacular (pro- 


or peculiar) tongue of a country. Addiſon. 
9 [of vrrnaculus, Lat. and neſs] properneſs or pe- 
culiarneſs to one's own country. 'K „ 


Ve'axaL, adj. [vernas, vervalis, Lat.] pertaining to the ſpring. 


Vraxar Signs la aſtronomy] thoſe figns the ſun is in, during the bur 


ſpring ſeaſon, viz. Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. 
Vernar Equinex (in aſtronomy] is that which happens when the ſun 
is aſcending from the equator towards the north pole. 
Ve'sxaxT, adj. [vernexs, Lat.] ſpringing, growing green, flouriſhing 
Ve'xnisn. See Vannin. | 
| Ve'axicte. See VErONICA. | 1 9 
Venxt'Lir v, fubſt. ¶ vernilitas, verna, Lat.] ſervile carriage, the ſub- 
miſſive, ing behaviour of a ſlave. 
Vero'nica [an abbreviation of FYericonica, q. vera icon, a true 
image] thoſe portraits or repreſentations of the face of our Saviour on 
iefs, which are ſaid ORIIADEY Chrift's wiping his face, 
as he carried the croſs, with the handkerchief of St. Veronica, or laid over 
it in the ſepulchre. | . oy 
Veroxica, Lat. [in botany] the herb fluellin. | 
 Ve'aniL, or Ve'ariL — Fr.] a ferrel, a little, ſmall braſs or 
iron ring at the end of a ing · cane, or the handle of ſome working - 
tool. FerruLE. | 
 Vennr'cular Tunic [with anatomiſts] a coat of the eye, the ſame as 
E'saUCa, Lat. Cin ſurgery] a wart, a ſmall, hard, brawny ſwel- 
ling, ing out of the ſkin in any part of the body. 
— Ria, Lat. [with botanitls] the herb wart wort or turn- 


Verruco'sentss [of verrucgſus, Lat. and neſs) fulneſs of warts. 
Ve'axy, orVa'sy (in heraldry] a ſort of chequer-work, in the ſhape 
and azure, it is enough to ſay werry 
alone ; but, if the colours are any other, they muſt be expreſs d. 
Ve'rxvaBLE, adj. ¶ verſabilis, Lat.] that may be turned. | 
VersaBrLiTY, or VE'sSABLENESS ¶ wverſabilites, Lat.] aptneſs to be 
turned, or wound any way. | 
Ve'zsaL, adj. [a cant word for univerſal] whole. Hudibras. | 
Versa'TILE, adj. [werſatilis, Lat.] 1. Turning eaſily, apt to be 
or wound any way. 2. geable, variable. G, tle. | 
Versa'TiLExESs, or VErSaTYLiTY, ſubſft. [of verſatile] aptneſs to 


be turned or wound any way. 


y 

Verse [wers, Fr. verſo, It. werſus, Lat.] a line, in poetry, conſiſting 
— = * which run with an agree- 
able cadence. See Rur and BIANE Yerſe. | | 
Verse [werſet, Fr. verſerto, It. werſus, Lat.] 1. A clauſe of a ſen- 
tence, a ſmall portion of a chapter in the bible. 2. Poetry, lays, me- 
erical language. Virtue was taught in werſe. Prior. 3. A piece of poe- 

This verſe be thine, my friend. Pope. : | 
To Vers, verb act. [from the ſubſt. ] to tell in verſe, to relate poe- 


tically. And werfing love. Shakeſpeare. 


Ve/rseD [werſaro, It. verſado, Sp. of werſatus, Lat.] well killed, 
, &c. in any art or ſcience, acquainted with. ; 
VerseD Sine [in mathematics] is a ent of the diameter of a cir- 
cle, lying between the right ſine and the lower extremity of the arch. 
Ve'nSEMAN, ſubft. [of verſe and mar] a writer in verſe, a poet. 


Vz'zsIcLe [werficules, Lat. petit werſet, Fr. ] a little verſe. 
VersICo'LOURED, ad. [ 
colours. 


werficolor, Lat.] being of ſundry or change- 


— ys Fr. I verſifcaxione, It. of Lat. ] the art or practice of 
making verſes. Dryden. 
"Amar" fubſt. Lat. {werſificateur, Fr.] 2 maker of verſes, 


+ with or without the ſpiric of poetry. D 


and 2%] the ſtate of being right over one's hen 


VER 


Ve'rsrtten [werffcater, Lat. werffieatror, Fr. cer atere, ſ:.] a 
maker of verſes ; the ſame with verffcator. Watts. 
drew u. adj. ¶ verſſſormis, Lat.] that changes its . 
o Vr'asrr [werſifier, Fr. werſificar, Sp. wverfrficarc, It. wir foe 
FFC 05 
o Vegstr v, verb act. to relate in verſe. Daniel. 
V'asiox, Fr. [werfione, It. of werffo, Lat.] 1. Change, transforma. 
tion. Bacen. 2. Change of direction. Ferfien of the beams. Bur: +, 
5 A tranſlation out of one language into another. 4. The a® of tranſ- 


have been ſeveral verſions of the ſacred writings, as the Gree, 
the Aratic, the Calder, the Coptic, the Fulgate, the Gathic, the Sjriac, 
Kc. And whoever is —__— with thete reſpective languages, may 
find it well worth his while to conſult them ; were it only to adjuſt the 
true reading of the original, which is not always to be found in the pre- 
ſent Hebrew text, for the Old Teſtament; or in the Gr-e# text for the 
New. And indeed, conſidering through u hat hands theſe books have 
been tranſmitted to us, there is ſo much the more recom for cautinn. 
Marftal, in the beginning of his obſervations, when ſpeaking of L- 
pbilas. biſhop of the GCerli, in the fourth century; and of that verſion 
which is aſcribed to him, ſays, ** Omnium (ravamimm, &c. f. e. of 
all the embarraſments he had to encounte;, n9tving diſtreiſed him more 
than the MANY INSTANCES, in which the Gothic verſion differs from the 
Greek manuſcripts, which have reach'd our hands.” And no wonder, 
ſince even the me eminent of them are ſuſpected to have been of a much 
later date than , firſt riſe of thoſe re/zginus controverſies which rent in 
pieces the Chriſtian world. But if the reader would iupply himfelf with 


ſome further materials on this topic, he may conſul: the words, IX IIR 


POLATION, Apaſlalic CoxsTITUT1ION:, BIxTIorA Tur, and ExrurdA 
TORY Int x, compared with 2 TH. c. ii. v. 10. and #p:cairg/e, c. xx1;, 
v. 18, 19. See alſo Masontrks, compared with the prœent reading &f 
the Hebrex text, in that moſt remarkable place, / late fired 
hands and my feet.” | | „ | 
Vrar [of verd, vert, Fr. verde, It. cis. Lat.] every thing that 
grows — bears a green leaf within a forcit, capable of hiding er cover- 
a decr. 55 
/ERT [in heraldry] ſignifes the green, and, in engraving, {+ ex- 
— by diagonal lines, drawn from the dexter chief corner to tie l- 


A green colour is called vert, in the blazon of the cots of 31! under 
the degree of noble; but, in the coats of noblemen, it is called ne- 
razld, and in thoſe of kings, Venus. BY: | 

Overt VerrT, great woods. 

Nether VER, under- woods. | 2 | | 
Special VerT [in foreſt law] all trees which grow in the ling's 
wood within the foreſt, that are capable of covering a deer, called green 


4 VerTa'cus, Lat. a hound that will hunt by himſelf, and brirg home 


— 8 . anatomiſts] turning joint in t 
 Veare'pra, Lat. [wi ite] an ing } in the bod; ; 2 
joint of the back-bone. | N 88 : 
VerTE'BRAL, —_— Lat.] belonging to the ve;:ch;z or 
Joints of the ſpine. 1 | | 5 
VerTe'nr K, or VIATE“AAEs, Lat. ¶ vertebre, Fr. and It. in antmy] 
a chain of little bones reaching from the neck down the back to tb. os 
ſacrum, and forming the third part of a human ſkeleton, called the ipina 
dorſi. Ray uſes the latter. 8 
VerTEBRA'LEs, Lat. [in anatomy] a pair of muſcles that ferve to 
ſtretch out all the vertebres of the back. 22 T 
Ve'TEx, Lat. [wertice, It.] 1. The top of any thing, the top of 
a hill. Dcrham. 2. {In anatomy] the crown of the head, or that part 
of it where the hairs turn, as it were, round a point. 3. [In attronomy} 
that point of the heavens which is juſt over our heads, and is otherwiſe 
—_ the _—_ _ | | 
ERTEX of @ „Pyramid, &c. the point of the upper extrcmit 
or end of 222 or * the figure. A 7 WE y 
VERTEX of @ Conic Section, the point of the curve where the axis cuts 
it, alſo called the xenith. | | | - 
VerTeEx of a Glaſs [in optics] the fame with the pole. 
Vearrx of @ Figare [in geometry] the point oppoſite to the haſe. 
Ve'aT1BLENESS [of wertibiles, Lat. and %] aptueſs or ealineis to 


Ve'rTical., adj. Fr. and Sp. [werticale, It. cf wertroatts, Lat.] t. 
Pertaining to the vertex, placed in the zenith. 2. Placed in a direction 
perpendicular to the horizon. Cheyre. 

VerTiCaL Point [with aſtronomers] the ſame a, wer/-x ; fo that 2 
ſtar is ſaid to be vertical, when it happens to be in this point which i: 
Juſt over any place. | 
Vesricar Angle, {in geometry] are thoſe which, being oppoſite te 
one another, touch only in the angular point. | 

VerTicaL Circles [in aſtronomy] are great circles of the heaven 
terſecting one another in the zenith and nadir, and of cunſequene 
at right angles with the horizon. 

VERTICAL Line [in conics] is a right line drawn oa the ve 
plane, and paſling through the vertex of the cone. | 

VerTiCaL Plane [in dialling} is a plane perpendicular toon 


20n. | 

| Venrricar. Plane [in perſpective] is a plane perpendicular to 1 
metrical plane, paſling through the eye, and cutting the perip.”. | - | '-< 
at right angles. 

Prime V ex TICAL [in aſtronomy] is that vertical circle 07 4/194? 
—_— through the poles of the meridian, or Wien poo cum 
lar to the meridian, and paſles through the equinoct: ! | 

VerTiCA'LITY, or VE'RTICALKES3 [of vertical. 2117, L.. 
or in the zenith. 
Brown uſes the former. 

Ve'aTICALLY, adv. [of vertical] in the ve: 
VerTiCaLv'RE (with aſtronomers] then 1 called, be- 
cauſe it paſſes through the zenith or vertical = | 
VEeRTICI'LLATED [werticillatus, Lat. kit together as 2 joint; ort ta 

turn. | 

VerTiICILLATE Plants [werticiliur, Lut. with botanile] are ſuch as 
have their flowers intermixed with timall lave. growing in a Kind of 
whirls about the joints of the talk, a> peany-19! 7), torciunnd, = 


12 E Veli: 


VES | VE X 


Vrnitiwiiy, af, ſof wertex ; of wertere, Lat. to turn] the power Vr'ssET, ſubſt. [ca, Lat. & lle, a aße, or vi an, Fr. 2 ſe, It. and 
of trying notation Perticclarly obſervable in the loadftone, or a 2 1. Any fort of utenſil to contain liquids or ary thing elſe within it. 
touched needle, to cules from p inting toward the north and ſouth. 2. [Faiffeas, Fr. woſceils, It.] a ſhip, barque, hoy, lbghter, &c. to 

Veaiignors, of. vert giuenx, Fr. vertigineſe, It. wertizin:fus, Carry men or goods on the water. 3. [With anatomitts) a little con- 


Lat.] 1. Turning tvucd, rotatory. Bentley. 2. Gicdy. duit or pipe for conveying the blood or other humours of the body, the 
VET [of vertiginoſus, Lat. wertigineux, Fr. and 20] containing parts of an animal body. 4. Any capacity, any thing con- 
giddineſs. taining in general. What this fel can contain. Miltcn. 


Ve'aric:, or Vi'rTICO, Lat. a giddineſs or ſwimming in the head, VISSEI of Election [a ſcripture term] an clect perſon, A., c. ix, 
an indifpotitiou of the brain, wherein the patient ſces the objects about v. 15. and Gel. c. i. v, 5 16. compared with Deca kr of Election, 
kim as if they turned round, and fancies he turns round himſelf, tho he IxFRA-LAPSARLANS, and all, the book referr'd to under the word 
is all the vile at tet; attended with a fear of falling, and a dimneſs of Divorce. 


80. '671:.3.4GE {of vertere, Lat. to turn] a preparing of ground to re- veſſel. Bacon. a on _y 
cri e ſecu. by ſtirring or turning it. VEe'sseLs [in architecture] certain ornaments uſually ſet over cornices, 


ver, ag. {This and its derivatives are now more uſually writ- and ſo called, becauſe they repreſent ſeveral forts of utenſils, which were 
ten </rtac Which tec: wertzs, Lat. werta, Fr. wirtu, It. virtad, Sp.] in uſe among the antients, as barks, ny, ſhips, &e. 
is deHned to be a firm purpoſe of doing thoſe things which reaſon tells Ve'sses, or Vz'ssETs, /abfe. a fort of cloth, commonly made in the 
us is beit ; or, as others define it, a habit of the „ by which a man county of Suffolk. 
is inclined to do good, and to ſhun evil; moral honelty, good ay. VE'$$1Gx0N _ horſemen] a wind-gall or ſoft ſwelling on the in 


Ile Cardiral Vir ruts [with moraliſts] are prudence, juſtice and outſide of a s hough, that is, both on the right ard on the lef: 
tude, and temperance. of it, 
V:«7Tuo'so [wirtu/e, It. of Lat.] one well verſed in any ſcience, &c, VES, fubft. [weftis, Lat. weſfe, Fr.] any outer garment. 
See. VirETBOSO: To VesT, verb af. [revetir, Fr. riveſtire, It. weftio, Lat. to clothe} 
E — th. ever. ad of wirtueſus, 1. To dreſs, to deck, to enrobe. 2. To dreſs in a long garment. Ge. 
Lat.] inclined or diſpoſed to virtue. See VI r uous Alſo full power gerally uſed paſſively. 3. To invelt, to make poſſeſſor of. 4. To be- 


and ElL.cacy, in 2 medicinal ſenſe. 


ike him, who of ſome wertuous drug poſict, | | wy —_— 
Graſps the fell viper coil'd within her net. Tab. of Cents. give ſeiſin, or put into full poſſe of lands or tenements. 
Ve"aruuts>Fss {of wirtueſus, Lat. wirtzeux, Fr. and neſs] inclining- VesTA'L1a, feaſts held on the ch of June, in honour of the goddeſs 


nels to virtue, a virtuous diſpoſition. Tess. | 
Vrztuo's: [irtuof, It. and Lat.] accompliſhed, ingenious, enter- V=z'sTAL, Aab. [veftalis, wefta, Lat.] a virgin conſecrated to Veſta, 
prizing perſons. | | a pure virgin. 4 eftal _—_— were en ont of the nobleſt families of 
Ve'zxu, Lat. [with meteorologiſts] a comet that reſembles a ſpit, be- Rome, for the I the vfl fire in, which, if it happened to go 
ing pretty much of the ſame kind with the lonchites, only its head is out, it was not to again by any fire, but the beams of the 
_ rounder, and its tail longer, and ſharper pointed. ſun. 
Veru Meoxtanum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a ſort of little valve in the VesTaL, adj. [veftalis, Lat.] denoting pure virginity. Sbaleſtaare. 
place where the ejaculatory ducts enter the urethra. Ve'sTIany [weftiariam, Lat. weſtiaire, Fr. weſtiaria, It. w+fluario, Sp.] 
Veava'ctuw, land that has been fallow and is ploughed in the a drefling-room, a place in a monaſtery where the monks clothes are 
ſpring, in order to be ſown the next year. laid up, a friar's wardrobe. 


| * f | | 
Ve'rvaix, or Ve'evixe, ſulft. [werbena, Sp. It. and Lat. werveine, Ve'stiBLe [weſlibule, Fr. weſtilale, It. and Sp. of weftibulum, Lat. 
Fr.] an herb anciently uſed — ſacred 2 called a a large open ſpace before the door, mts entry ary war 
alſo holy-herb, pigeons-graſs, and Juno's-tears, | which the Romans called atrium pepulorum and weftibulum. 
Vervars Mallavv, fabjt. a plant which hath the whole habit of the VESTIBLE is alſo uſed fog t; kind of anti-chamber before the entrance 
mallow or althæa, but differs from it in the deep indenting of its of an ordinary apartment. 
leaves. VesTi'BuLum, Lat. (with atatomiſts} a cavity or hollow bone in 
Venve'tes, ſul ff. [vervelle, Fr.] labels tied to a hawk. Ai the part called os petroſum, which is ſituated behind the fencttrella ova- 
Vervita'co, Lat. ſ with botaniſts] the black chameleon · thiſtle. lis, in the barrel of the ear, and covered with a thin membrane. 
Ve'zvise, ht. a fort of coarſe woolen cloth, otherwiſe called s- VesTrcia of T endoms [in natural hiſtory] little hollows in the ſhells 


tets. formed for or rooting the tendons of the muſcles. 
Var, adj. [weray or vrai, Fr. whence werey in old J were, =VE'sTiGEs, or VEsT1'c1a, ait. plur. of Neige [weftiger, Fr. weſtigi, 
of veras, Lat. or waat, Leut. waer, Du. wabr, H. Ger. true] 1. True, It. of wefigiam, Lat.] ſootileps, traces left behind in , 


real. 2. Having any qualities, commonly bad, in an eminent de- VEsrir ua, Law Lat. [with feudifts] a delivery of poſſeſſion by a 
gree, arrant. 3. Noting a thing emphatically or eminently. 4. Same, ſpear or ſtaff. | 
identical. ___  Ve"srmenTs, Jubſ. plur. of Nef met [veflimenta, Lat. witemers, Fr. 


Var, adv. in a or eminent degree, much. _  weſtimenti, It. vente, Sp.] clothes, raiments, of dreſs. 

Very Lord and Vier cnant [a law phraſe] uſed of ſuch perſons as Ve'sray [weſtiarium, Lit. weftiaire, Fr. we Eq wveſfluario, Sp.] 
are immediate lord and tenant one to the other. | an apartment joining to a church, where prieſts veitments and 

Ve'sica, Lat. nn anatomiſts] the bladder, a membranous or holy utenſils are kept; alſo an aſſembly of the heads of a pariſh, gene- 
£L:inny part in which any humour is contained. rally held in that room. 0 

Vexica Bilaria, Lat. [in anatomy] the gall- bladder, an hollow bag Vesrzv-Clerk, a ſcrivener who keeps the pariſh accounts. 

ed in the under or hollow fide of the liver, being ſomewhat in the VesT&Y-Keeper, a ſexton whoſe office is to look after the veſtry. 
of a pear. Vrsrar-Men, a ſelect number of the principal inhabitants of a pariſh, 

Veuica Difiillatoria, Lat. [with chemiſts] a large copper veſſel, tin- who annually chuſe officers in the pariſh, and manage the affairs of it ; 
ned on the inſide, uſed in the diſtillation of ardent ſpirits ; ſo named, ſo named from the cuſtom of meeting in the veſtry of the church 
Lecauſe the ſhape of it is like a blown bladder. Ve'srTv [in heraldry] is when there is in an ordinary ſome diviſion 

Verca Urinaria, Lat. the urine bladder. | only by lines, and fignifies clothed, as tho' ſome garment were laid 


V=$1ca"r1a, Lat. [with botanifts] the plant a rengi or winter- upon it. | bp | | | 
cherry. | | 5 | VesTu « Dertra [with heralds] 7. e. clothed on the right fide, and 
Veſtu a finifira, i. e. clothed on the left fide. 


Vesicaria Nax, Lat. the bladder nut 
To Ve'sicaTE, verb ad. to bliſter. Wiſeman. It is chiefly uſed paſ- VE'srunxs, fubft. [wetare, Fr. fare, O. Fr. weſtura, It. of weftitus, 


tvely., Lat.] 1. Garment, robe, dreſs, habit, external form in ral ; com- 
. Vearca"rion, . [of weficate] bliſtering, ſeparation of the cuticle. = inveftiture. 2. — Fr. — It. and Lat. Inlaw] 
man. i. 


an to a n or the profits | 
 Ver'carony, ſub. [wreficatoire, Fr. weſcicatoria, It. of weficatoriaum, VESTURE of an Acre of Land {in old ſtatutes] the profits arifing from 
Lat.] an external medicine which ſerves to raiſe bliſters. I 1 3 
Visier, fobf. [veficula, Lat.] a little bladder, a ſmall caticle filled Vercu, fabf. [wicia, Lat. weſſe, Fr. weccis, It.] a kind of pulſe, 
or inllated. __  chich-peaſe, havinga papil —_— 
Vr cura Fells, Lat. the gall- bladder. 1 idney-VETCH, 2 . . | Wa 
—_ Vexrcuie ddipsſe, Lat. [with anatomiſts} certain bladders of fat Ve'rcur, adj. [ot wvetch] conſiſting of vetch or peaſe· ſtraw. Spen/cr. 
about the Min, ln Alſo ing in made of v 5 
Vevicui a S-minalis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſeed · bladder, which Vz“ TEA aN. Ah. Fr. Veteran, It. and Sp. wetcranus, Lat] an old 
conſiſts of one thin membrane, divided into many little cells, like thoſe ſoldier, one long practiſed in any thing. - 
in a pomegranate, or ſomewhat ing a bunch of grapes. They VETERran, ag. long ed in war, — = * 5 
are in number two, and, by à peculiar ſend forth the ſemen VITA AN Soldiers, old ſoldiers who have long in the wars : In 


On Gon inns ; France, — — | 
ES c, adj. Lat.] hollow, full of ſmall interſticess VETEANAAIA Medicina, y catte. 
herne. 0 — fubſt. ¶ venarinarius, Lat.] one ſxilled in the diſeaſes 


VeSicULa'r1s, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the loweſt of the wind - of cattle, a horſe-leech. Brown. RN 
pipe, . : 2 VeTerIna'rIvs, Lat. a farrier or horſe-leech; alſo a letter- out of 
Ve'syes, Lat. the evening; the evening - ſtar. Shakeſpeare. horſes to hire; a horſe courſer. | ; f 
Vesralts [in the Sorbonne at Paris] the laſt act or exerciſe for Vzrzs'zuus [with Gow a lethargy or drowſy diſeaſe, a cont:- 

taking the degree of doctor. | nual defire of ſleep ; drowſineſs, fluggiſhneſs, ſlothfulneſs. 
Ve'syeRs, Aas. without the ſingular [wepres, Fr. , Ir. wiſhe- _VeT!'Tuu Nai [in Law Lat.] a forbidden diſtreſs, as when the 
rat, Sp. of <4/per of we/perus, Lat. In the Popiſh ſervice] evening-ſong, bailiff of a lord diſtrains beaſts or goods, and the lord forbids his bail 
cr evening-prayers, the evening ſervice of the Romiſh church. to deliver them, when the ſheriff comes to replevy them, but drives them | 
Sicilian VesPERS, veſpers ſo called on account of a maſſacre to = unknown, &c. : 
of the French, by the inhabi of the iſland of Sicih, in the year Aron, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb betony. ; | 
1382. Varun no, It. a hirer of horſes in Italy, who is alſo a guide to tra- 
V+5PERTILIO, Lat. a bat, a rere-mouſe, a kind of bird ; as, vellers, and bri back their horſes. 2 | 
VIsTEXTILIOuα Ale, Lat. [in anatomy] two broad membranous VeTv'sTness [wetuſtar, Lat.] ancientneſs, antiquity. 8 
ligaments, by which Fe wand Lande me. of the v. G. (for werbi gratid, Lat. i. e. to inſtance in a word] as for in- 
flank, ſo named from their reſemblance to the wings of a bat. ſtance, u. 
V="5PERT1XE, adj. I veſpertium, Lat.] pertaining to the evening, hap- To Vex, werb ad. {wexo, Lat.) 1. To plague, to harraſs, to torment. | 
pening or coming in the evening. 2. To diſturb, to diſquict 3. To trouble with ſight provocations, to 
VWerteriet | with aſtronomers) a term uſed of a planet, which is teaze. 
Aid 2 6. v/pirtine, which it ſets after the ſun, N 


VEXariOx, 


VIC 


Vex4'ri0N, H. [of ver] 11 The att of troubling. 2. The ſtate 
of being troubled, uneaſineſs, diſquiet or trouble of mind, diſturbance. 
3. The cauſe of trouble or uncafineſs. 4. An act of harraſſing by law. 
Bacon. 5. A light teazing trouble. 

Vexa“Ttous, adj. [of vexation] 1. Cauſing trouble or grief, trouble- 
ſome, affliftive. 2. Full of trouble or uncafinefs. 3. Teazing, ſlighaly 
troubleſome. 

Vuxa"TiOuSLY, adv. [of wexatious] in a troubleſome perplexing 
manner. 

Vrxa“riovsxkss, alt. [of vexation;] troubleſomeneſs, uneaſineſs. 

Ve'xen, /abft. [ot ver] one who vexes. 

Vexi'iLun, Lat. a banner. | 

VexiLtum, Lat. [in botanic writers] the banner of the broad ſingle 
leaf, which ſtands 1 

U'ciy, a4. [This word was anciently written ovg/y, and the Scots 
ſill pronounce it ſo: whence Mr. Dyer ingeniouſly deduces it from onp4- 
like, that is like an agb, clf or goblin. Skinner derives it of oga. Sax. 
wen d. oxehic, Sax. ible ; and in Gothic, ogan is to. fear] 
that is of an ill or deformed countenance or ſhape, oſſenſive to the fight ; 
the oppoſite to beautiful : Alſo unbecoming, naughty, baſe. 

U'cLiLY, adv. [of ogelic, Sax. horrible] —— Oc. 

U'cLixess prob. of . horror, whence ogelienery. Sax. ] 1. De- 
formedneſs, miſha of countenance, body, &c. contrariety to 

* eneſs, moral depravity, turpitude. 
| UI, the —_— Ul in the middle of Engliſh words is nced 
like the long C, and liable to the ſame difference of found, / U. Ex- 
cepting ſometimes like 7 ſhort, as in Guild, conduit, &c. and (2.) like / 
long, as in gaile, guide. Sce Aruxkksis, and remove from thence the 
whole of the laſt clauſe, and place it under the word Arnox v. 


Va, Lat. a way, paſſage, road, or high-way. 


Via Regia, Lat. the king's high-way, which is always open, and 


which nobody may ſhut, as leading to a city, town, or port; which 
ought to be wide enough for two carts to go a- breaſt, or ſixteen horſemen 


Via Sli, Lat. [with aſtronomers] the ecliptic line, fo called, be- 
cauſe the ſun never out of it. | 

Prime Viz, Lat. [with phyſicians] are the ſtomach and guts, inclu- 
ding the whole length of the alimentary duct from the mouth to the 


ani. | 
V lll. Lpliala, Lat. pbiole, Fr. fala, It. of fuada, Gr. ] a ſmall 


To Vrat, verb a#. to incloſe in a vial. Milton uſes it paſlively. 
Vix'Les, Lat. [with mythologiſts] a name which the Romans gave 
to thoſe deities who, as they imagined had the care and guardianſhip of 
2 —— 
Vrany, . (Itis in the plural; w:ande, Fr. wvivanda, It. 
and Sp.] ate meat, food. | 
Via rie [wiaticzs, Lat.] pertaining to a journey. 
„ ViaTicaTeD [waticatus, Lat.] furniſhed with things neceſſary for a 


Via'Ticun, Lat. [wiatique, Fr. viatico, It. of via, Lat. a way] 1 
= ies or proviſions for a journey. 2. [With the Romanifts) the 
holy ſacrament given to dying perſons by Popifh prieſts, being the laft 
rites uſed to prepare the paſling ſoul for its departure. 
VIX, Lat. 1. A mark — of a ſtripe or blow. 2. [In medi- 
cine] a black, blue ſpot, occahoned by a flux of blood. 
11, Lat. the flower of the herb Britannica. 
To Vri'sraTE, werb act. ¶ vibrar, Sp. wibrare, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
ſhake, to brandiſh, to ſwing to and fro with quick motion. 2. To 
To VisrarE, verb nent. 1. To play up and down or to and fro. 
2. Toquiver. Pope. | 
Visa“ T ion, fab. [of wibratic, Lat.] 1. The act of quivering, the 
aft of moving or being moved ö way 3 2. [In mechanics] 
hs , reciprocal motion of a body, i. e. of a pendulum, which be- 
ing ſuſpended at- freedom, ſwings this way and then that. The regular 
motion of a pendulum in a clock is 3600 vibrations in an hour. 
Vinrr'ss =, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the hairs that grow in the no- 


Viren, ſubft. [wicaire, Fr. wicario, It. and Sp. wicarius, Lat.] a 


 Cubſtitute, a a perſon appointed to perform the functions of ana- 
ther perſon in his abſence and uader his authority ; the of a pa- 


riſh, who W Py the place of a rector, where the predial tithes are im- 


ſo the incumbent of an appropriated 


1 General, a title given by king Henry VIII. to Thomas Crom 


well, earl of Eſſex, to overlook the clergy, and regulate matters relating 
to church affairs. | * ” 


' Grand Vicas [of the Pope] a cardinal, who has juriſdiction over all 


ſecular and regular prieſts, and over all offenders againſt the church of 


Rome, &c. 


Vicarace, fubſt. ¶ vicariatus, Lat. wicariat, Fr. vicariato, wvicaria, 


Sp) the ſpiritual cure, or the beneſice of a vicar, 
ICARAGE endowed, is where a ſufficient portion is ſet out or ſevered 
| for the maintenance of the vicar, when the benefice is appropriated. 

__ Vieaxrial, ag. [wicarial, Fr.] pertaining to a vicar. 

Vaca'ziovs {wicarizs, Lat] ſubordinate, in the place of another; 


[1carsne, ſub. [of vicar] the office of a vicar. 

Vice, Fr. [witio, It. wicio, Sp. and Port. of vitiam, Lat.] 1. Courſe 
of aftion contrary to virtue, depravity of manners, inordinate life. 2. 
A fault, an offence, It is generally uſed for an habitual fault, not for 
a ſingle enormity. See Eruics and SwarTHY, and read there, con/e- 


quences of vice. 3. The fool or punchinello of old ſhows, a jeſter in a 


play. Shakeſpeare, 4. Gripe. ip. Shakeſpeare. 5. [is, Fr. of 
2 Lat. 1. e. courſe, — turn] an — — uſed by 


ſmiths and many other artificers ; that uſed by glaziers, 
with two wheels, for drawing lead for window-lights. 

The Vics-Pin, or key of the vice. 

Vice, Lat. [in compoſition as a prefixum] implies a ſubordina- 
tion,, 8 the ſupplying of another's place; as, vice rey, vice, or vi- 

count, Oc. | 
To Vice, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to draw. Shakeſpeare. 

Vier- Admiral, ſubjt. [of vice and admiral} the ſecond commander 
of of a fleet; alſo one of ile three principal oſficers of the royal navy, 
who commands the ſecond iquadron, and has his flag ſet up in the fore- 
top of his ſhip. 


15 an inſtrument 


VIE 
Vict- Atziralby, fubP. [of wice-admiral] the ofce of a vice. n irs 
— /ubt. [ot vice and agent} one who acts in the $444 y/ 
anot 


Vics-Chanberlain ſin a king's court] a great officer under the lot 
chamberlain, who in his abſence has the command and contruu! of al 
ofticers belonging to that part of the houſe called the chamber, or av 11+ 


Vice-Chancellor of an Univer fry, fab. [wice-cancellarins, Lat] a 
member who is choſen annually to perform the office of the chance!4: . 
the ſecond officer in it. 

Vrſcev, adj. [of vice] vitious, corrupt. Sha!-/heare. 

names W,- > »- Lat. {in canon law | i we official, commilſary 
or vicar-general of a biſhop. 

Vice-certrT, . Fr. [wicem-gerens, Lat.] one who acts for, ma- 
pages, governs for or under another. 


ICE-GERENT, ad}. ¶ vice. gerens, Lat.] aciin> by ſubſtitution, Nil- 
ton. 


Vice-crrexcCY ſulft. [of vice. gerert] the office of a vice-ge:eat; 
delegated power 
. Vict'saxy, ag. ¶vicrnariur, Lat.] belonging to twenty. | 
Vrcery, ſubjt. [of this word I know not well the meaning. A nice 
thing is now called in vulgar language p:int vice, from the French per- 
haps point de wice: whence the barbarous word wicety may be derived] 
exaQneſs : now out of uſe. B. Fobn/or. | 
Vice-rov, fat. Fr. [vice-re, It. uiſa- rey. Sp. wice-rey, Port.] a de- 
EE one who governs a ſtate with royal authority, inttead of a 
ing. 


g | 
| Vies-ROYALTY,/ubft. ¶ vice. reyaute, Fr.] the place and dignity of a 


Vick versa, Lat. on the contrary, the ſide being turned or changed 
To Viciartt, and comp. See To Viriart. | 

Vici“ run [in law] the ſame as were. 

Vrenace, Aa. neighbourhood, places adicining. | 

Vicinity, abſt. ¶ vicinitas, Lat. woiftnoge, Fr. vicinita, It. wecindac, 
Sp.] neighbourhood ; alſo the ſtate of being near. nearneſ. 

Vici“ Ai, or Vricixe. adj. ¶ vicinalis, Lat.] neighbouring, near, 
Glanville uſes the latter. | 

V1'cious ¶ vicienæ, Fr. vizzoſs, It. wic:oſo, Sp. vitiaſus, Lt] devoted 
to vice, not virtuous. Sce Virtious. ; 

VrciousLY, adv. [of vicious) lewdly, correptly, C. Ste V. 
TIOUSLY., Z 

Vr'ciovsxtss [of wiciews] a vicious nature, &. 

Vreis & wereliis, &c. [in law] a writ againſt a mayor, b. F. S. 
for not taking care that the ſtreets be well cleaned. 

Victsst“ rung, fabf. Fr. [ viciſſitudine, It. of wicifitude, Lit.) re-. 
gular ſucceeding of one ching after another in the ſame mat, 40 
change or revolution in general. 

Vicrsrmy [wiciffeeas, Lat.] 
interchangeable courſe. 

Vico'xTIELs [in law] vicontiel rents, certain farms, for „ nde 


a changing or ſucceeding by C0 6 un 


. ſheriff pays a rent to the king, and makes what prolit he cu ot 


Vicoxrirts, or Vico'wxTiELs [in law] as, ai arconticl, i. e. 
of, or pertaining to the ſheriff, z. e. ſuch as arc triable in the cou court 
before the ſheri | 


Vricourxr, fubſt. [wicecomes, Lat. wicomte, Fr. viconte, It. viconde, 
Sp.] a nobleman next in dignity to an earl. See ViscouxT. 

Vicou'xTEss, uf. [wicomtefſe, Fr. wiconteſſe, It. vicecomit , Lat. 
a viſcount's conſort. 

Vicov'sTy, futft. ¶ vicecamitis ditis, Lat.] the juriſdiction of a vit- 
count. | 

Vrerin, fubft. [vifima, Sp. and Lat. vifime, Fr. wittima, it. of 
victoria, Lat.] a facrifice, ſomething lain for a ſacrifice, properi; iuch 
as the ancient Romans offered to their god: after a victory; and thence 
it is figuratively applied to a perſon that ſuffers perſecution or dent. to 
isfy the revenge of ſome great men; ſomething deſtroyed. | 
Victor, a. Lat. [wvittore, It.] a congueror, a vangu.ther, he 
that gains the advantage in any conteſt. Fi&-r is ſeldom vicd with a 
genitive, and never but with regard to ſome ſingle ac: ion cr perton. We 
rarely ſay, Alexander was vicfer of Darius, tho' we fay he was widter 
at Arabella; but we never {ay he was vi&or of Perſia. John. 

Victory, ſubſt. ¶ victoria. Lat. wiftgire, Fr. wittorie, It. 
Sp. vieria, Port.] conqueſt, triumph, ſucceſs in conte!. 

Vicrorio'La, Lat. {in botany] the laurel of Aiexini;:z, tongue» 


wviter:a, 


Vicro'xious, adj. [ victerieux, Fr. wittori:/2, It. vid, Sp. of vice 
toriofus, Lat.] 1. Conquering, having gotten a victory. 2. Cauting 
victory. 3. Betokening * hs 5 e 
Vie ro'a ioust v, adv. [of viferion:) ſucceſsfully. 


| Viero's1ousxEss, ſubft. [of vidoricas) ſucccſ. fulueſs in arms, flac: 


of being victorious. _ | 
Vi'crafss, ſub. [of victer] a female who conquers. Shakefeare. 
Vierr!'acus, a Roman coin, fo named, on account of its beirn 


ſtamped with the image of Victory; in value three pence three farth.: 


Engliſh money. | N 
To Vi'cTuaL [ avitailler, Fr. vert: vagligſa It. rwvitualiar, Sp. : 


tus, Lat.] to furniſh or flore, Sc. wich victuals or proviſcons. 


teure 


Vicrvalter [avitailicur, Fr. S itaallero, Sp.) 1. One vio tr 
niſhes with, or provides victuals. 2. A ſmall veſlel or hi 
ries proviſions to a fleet. 3. An alchouſe-keeper. | 
rerual, or Vi'cTUuaLs, H. [viduailles, Fr. ?ð2 7 
tuallat, Sp.] all manner of food. It 15 now chieily 61,0 in he Pla- 
ral 


Vier us, Lat. food; as, ; | 57 ny ” 
Ratio Vicrus, Lat. [in phyſic] a particular nin <7 ing et 4th 
preſervation of health. EY 
Vibau {in France] the judge of a biſhop s tem pora Jun Crete 
Vio L cr, adv. Lat. [generally written 2 © wit, that 18. 
Viou'iTy [viduitas, Lat. widuite, . wigowh ooo. Rs 
To Vit, verb ad. I this woid the er Oe 15. very urcert e. 
1. To ſhow, to p fe in competition L'Ffirarge. 2. In tine gatiuge 
the meaning ſeems to be to add. to accumulate. 
She hung about my neck, and kits en kus 
She wied fo fait. He : 3 
To Vir, verb nent. 0 fle tor tae ſuper:ortty. do coe. & 


VIL 


Vit [at card] a challenge or invitation. | 

10 Vit ſat cards] to challenge or invite. : : 

Vrew, at. (vine, Fr.) 1. The ſight, the power of beholding. 2. 
The act ot ſeeing. 3. Proſpect. 4. Survey, a review by the eye. 5 


Sight, eye. 6. Intellectual ſurvey. 7. Reach of fight, ſpace that may 
— in by the eye. 8. Appe „ ſhow. 9. Exhibition to the 
ſight or mind. 10. Proſpect of intereſt. 11. Intention, purpoſe, de- 
ſign. 


Virw ſin law} the act of viewers; as when an action is brought, and 
the tenant does not know what land the demander aſks, then the tenant 
ſhall pray the view. 

View [with hunters] the print of the feet of fallow deer in ground. 

Virw of Frank Pledge [in law] the office of the ſheriff in ooking to 
the king's peace, and ſeeing that every mon be in ſome pledge. 

To Vitw, verb aft. [wrii, weoir, or voir, Fr.] 1. To or per- 
ceive by the eye. 2. To turvey, to look upon, to examine any place or 
p-7103 in queſtion. 

While Saturn's fane with ſolemn ſtep we trod, 
And wveiw'dthe votive honours of the god. Table of Cebes. 

V1i'weRs, are ſuch perſons as are ſent by a court to examine as to the 
ſituation of a place where a fat was committed, or the caſe of a perſon 
in ſickneſs, &c. | 

V:e'witss, inviſible, not to be diſcerned by the ſight. Milton. 

Vick'sstuat [wigefimalis, Lat.] the twentieth. 


Vicesmia'T ON, ſubſp. [wigeſimus, Lat. among the Romans] the at 


of putting to death ewe man. 
Vrctlaxct, or Vricitaxcr, hf. [cigilantia, Lat. vigilance, Fr. 
 vigilanza, It. wigilancia, Sp.] 1. Forbearance of ſleep. 2. Circum- 


ſpection. inceſſant care, watchfulueſs. 3. Guard, watch. 
In at this gate ; 
None paſs the vigilance here plac d. Milton. | | 
Vreoaaxt, Fr. [wigilante, It. and Sp.] wvigilans, Lat.] watchful, 
cireumſpect, diligent, attentive. 


* -ppoatain adv. [of <igilant] watchfully, circumſpectly, atten- 
tively. 

Veil ſwigilia, Lat.] 1. Watch, devotions performed in the uſual 
hours of 2. A faſt 


the night before a holy-day. 4. Watch, forbearance of ſleep. _ 

Vis [wigilie, Lat. wigiles, Fr. vigilla, It. and Sp.] certain faſts 
preceding feſtivals, ſo called, becauſe in ancient times the Chriſtians 
uſed to watch at nights; eſtabliſhed by the church, as preparatory to 
the due obſervation of the following day's ſolemnities. 


VierxTivi'raTt, /ubft. [of wigenti, —_— and wir, Lat. men] a 


dignity amon r twenty men, whereof three 
A crininal caſes, three others the inſpection of coins and 
coinage, four took care of the ſtreets of Rome, and the others were 
judges in civñ affairs. 


Vico'xe — Fr. wvigegna, It.] a ſort of Spaniſh wool, or a hat ther 


made of that wool. 


Vr'corovs, adj. [vigearenx, Fr. vigereſe, It. and Sp. of vigor, Lat.] 


af « prntur a wor a 
P, Mz force, ſtrength, not weak- 


forcible, full of (tr 
VrcorRousLY, 


2938 Jabft. [ 


Vicon, ſulft. ¶ vigueur, Fr. wigore, It. vigor, Sp. Port. and Lat. 
r. Force, — 2. Mental vigour, or ability. 3. Energy, 


fbeceacy. The earth's attractive wigour to . 
ViLE, adj. (wil, Fr. and Sp. vile, It. of vilis, Lat.] that is of no ac- 
— deſpi mean, ſordid, paultry ; alſo wicked, baſe, filthy, 
wd. | 


V1ep, adj. [of wile, whence revile] abuſive, defamatory, fcurri- 


lous: not in uſe. Filed . Hayward. 
Vr'iexess, ah. [of wile] meannefs, worthleſſneſs, baſeneſs ; alſo 
wickedneſs, moral or intellectual baſeneſs. 


VrueLy, adv. [of wile] baſely, &c. 

To Vruiiry, verb act. [wilificare, It.] to ſet light by, to ſet at 
ht, to abuſe, to deſpiſe, to defame. | | | 
ILL, 22. [ville, Fr. villa, Lat.) a village, or ſmall collection of 


VIII in law] ſometimes is underſtood of a manor, and ſometimes liberty 


tor a pariſh or part of it. | 

LG LLa, Lat. om— a manor-houſe out 93 
VI'rLA Regis [in old records] any country village where ing 0 
Laglnd had's ral aro and held the manor in his own de- 
mein, and commonly had a free chapel, not ſubje& to ordinary eccle- 
— faaſtical juriſdiction. | 

VIrracr, ah. Fr. [wvillagio, It.] a certain number of country 
. or — yo 2 : * 

ULLAGER, L villageois, Fr.] an i 1 a 

Vritacery, 25 ler village] diſtrict of vi . Sbakeſpeare. 

Vriiaix, jubft. [willams, low Lat. either of wilain, Fr. mean or 
vile, or villa, Lat. a y farm, whereto they were appointed to do 


ſervice] ancienty a man of 3 ſervile and baſe degree, who was a mere 


ve to the lord of the manor ; but it is now commonly uſed in a 

bad ſenſe, for a wicked wretch, a baſe fellow, or errant rogue. 

VitLainx ia Groſs [in law] one who was immediately to the 
perſon of the lord and his heirs. | 

— — * _ his lord mi of ub Igbo — tene · 
menst, and c at pleaſure; alſo might take mption 
of to marry his daughter, or to make him free: this law, tho' unre- 

„is grown obſolete. 

ViLLain Regardant, &c. [in law] one who was bound to his lord, as 
F was owner; 
the ſame as villain. 


Vittaix-Fleece [in old ſtatutes} a fleece of wool ſhorn from a ſcab- 


Vi'LLANOUs, adj. [of willain; villanus, Lat. willano, It. a peaſant, 
vilis, Lat. vile] 1. fordid, knaviſh, vile, wicked. 2. Sorry. A 
villancus trick of thine eye doth warrant me. Shakeſpeare. 3. It is 
by Shakepeare to exaggerate any thing deteſtable. 
| ViLLaxous Judgment ſin law] is that which caſts the reproach and 
ſhame of villany upon him againſt whom it is given. | 
VI'LLAINOUSLY, adv. [of willainozs] baſely, knaviſhly, wickedly. 
VrLLaixousxEss, fabft. [of willaineus] baſeneſs, wickedneſs. 
VrLLaxact, or ViLLENAGE, fubft. [of willain] 1. The ſtate of a 
villain. 2. an ancient tenure of land, c. whereby the tenant was 


pt before a holy-day. 3. _ uſed on 


VIN 


bound to do all manner of ſervile work for his lord. 2. Baſeneſ“, inf. 
9 Dryden. CTY 

ILLA'Nt, 1. Farmers or villagers. 2. [In old record 
a ſort of ſervile tenants, fo ſtiled, becauſe they were <wulle & gleber 2 
Far i. e. held ſome and lands, for which they were charged 
with certain ſtated fervile offices, and which were conveyed as an appur- 
3 of 1 * which they „ 

ILLa'xis Regis, &c. Lat. [in law] a writ which lay for the bringin 
back of the king's bond-men, who had been carried away by — = 

manors 


of his 
[of willair) to debaſe, to degrade, to de- 


To VUiLaxize, werb a3. 
VrLLaxy, 9 Fr, willannme, O. F. willania, It. and Sp.] 
1. Baſeneſs. wickedneſs, depravity. 2. A wicked action or crime. 
Vitta'ric, 7 [wvillaticns, Lat.] belonging to village. 21:ircw. 
Vr'iLExAGE [in old law] a ſervile kind of tenure of lands and tene- 
ments, . bound to do all ſuch ſervices as the lord 
commanded, or were fit for a villain to do; although every one who 
held in villenage was not a villain or bondman. 
Tenants in VILLENAGE [in law] thoſe which are now called oopy- 
holders, who were bound to perform certain ſcrvices agreed on between 


both parties; as to plough the lord's nd at certain times, to carry 

the lord's dung, AER — corn, Oc. 

— Lat. 1. Coarſe hairs 2. Wool. 3. The hair or nap of cloth, 
c. 


VIII. ſin anatomy] the ſame with fibres. | 

Vii [with botaniſts] ſmall hairs, like the grain of pluſh or ſhag, 
with which ſome trees abound ; of which kind is the /h H cinarum, os 
moſs that grows on human ſkulls. | 

Vi'rrosg, or VII Lous, adj. [willo/us, Lat.] hairy, beſet with long 
hair, 8 n 8 ? 

V in1'xg0us, adj. [viminexs, Lat.] made of twigs. Prior. 
| Vina"ceous [of v, Lat. wine] pertaining to, or like wine; as, 
. [vith the Romans] aſl hel broaching 

ISA LI A, with ] feaſts held at the firſt i 

ing of thei — 0 3 | 
VrxcisLe, ad. Fr. [wincibile, It. vincibilis, vinca, Lat.] that may be 

i or overcome, ſu | 


I'NCIBLENESS, H. [of wincible] liablenefs to be conquered or 


Vixca, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb periwinkle, fo called 
—_— * thatis near it with its ſprigs. = 
VincTurE, H. [vinfura, Lat. — | 
1'x$CULUM [in fluxions] denotes compound ſurd quantity be- 
I — — 3 | " 
_ Vinoe'miaL, adj. [wvindemialis, pertaining to a vintage. | 
To Wr e wk ad. PIE Ir. dirs, LE] to ga · | 


Vinpena'TION [windemia, Lat.) a ing. 
VInbZMIa“raix, Lat. a the vintager, or grape gatherer. 5 8 
Vinbzuia“TAIx [with aſtronomers] a fixed ſtar of the third magni- 

tude in the conſtellation Virco, whole longitude is 185 degrees, 23 mi- 

nutes, and latitude 16 deg. 15 min. 5 

} To Vr'xbicarx, verb af. [windicare, It. windicar, Sp. windico, Lat.] 


1. To to maintain, to juſtify. 2. To revenge, to avenge. 
Tillotſon. 3. To aſſert, to claim with efficacy. Damn. 4. To protect, 
to clear. Mallon. 


Vinp1'caTive, adj. [of vindicate] revengeful, given to revenge. Ba- 
—— ſubſt. act of clearing or juſtifying; defence, aſſer- 
tion. 


VixpicaT10n [in civil law] the act of claiming. 
Vr'xpicaTor, ſubft. [of vindicate] one who vindicates or afferts. 


| Vinoi'caTory, adj. [of windicator} 1. Performing the oflice of ven- 
geance, — Bramball. 2. Defenſory, juſtificatory. 
Vinor!icta, 1. Vengeance or puniſhment. 2. 7 i the Ro- 
mans] a rod or ſwitch, with which the Roman prætor touched the head 
of a flave, when he was made free; and thence it was taken to ſignify 
i or freedom itſelf. | 


Vixo1!'cTive, adj. [of windicatif, Fr. vrndicati us, It. vindicativs, Sp. 
of vindicta, Lat. given to rev | 


cage. 
Vinpi'cTavELY, adv. [of windifive] revengefully. 
| 1 [of — i * ul — 3 DIY 
INE [wipne, Fr. wi t. vina, Sp. winea, ] t b; 
grapes. — — i ſpecies ; and adds, that the late 
uke of Tuſcany, who was very curious in collecting ail the ſorts of | 
Italian and Greek grapes into his own vineyards, was poſſelled of 300 


A Vine twining round a pyramid, is a ſymbol of a tow'ring, aipiring 


genius. 
| Vins-Drefſer, a manager of a vineyard. | | 
Vines-Fretter [q. d. a vine devourcr, from freten, O. and L. Ger. to 
devour] an inſe& that gnaws vines, called alſo a vine gr .. | 
Vins-Pear, an October pear. HR 
Vintcar [winaigre, vinagro, It. winagre, Sp. and Port.] 1. Acid 
wine, wine grown ſour. Vincgar is made by ſetting the veſicl of wine 
againſt the hoc ſun ; and therefore vinegar will not born, much of the 
finer being exhaled. Bacon. 2. Any thing really or metaphoricaliy 
ſour, Yinegar aſpect. Shakeſpeare. 3. By chemical writers, is | 
by this character x or . | 
Vinecar, a ſellow that makes a ring for cudgel players and wreſtlers, 
and keeps a fort of order among them. : 
Vink Tan [tingaerd, Dan. wyngeard, Su. wyngacre, Du. weingar- 
ten, Ger. pinzeand, Sax.] a uy of ground planted with vines. 
Vixewy, Vinxewed, or Vi'xxYy [prob. of evazidus, Lat.] mouldy, 


hoary, muſty. ; 
—— . [of vinewy] mouldineſs, hoarineſs, muſtineſs. 
Vraner [wignetze, Fr. With printers] a kind of border, flower, or 
flouriſh, at the beginning of a book, chapter, &c. 
Vino'se, or Vi'xous, as. [vineux, Fr. vine, It. wineſus, Lat.] 
that has the ſmell or taſte of wine, conſiſting of wine. | 
V1 xousness, or Vino'uTY {of wino/us, Lat. wineax, Fr. and ß 
a vinous quality, taſte or ſmell. | 
Vrar zes, Af. [weadange, winage, Fr.] the wine leaſe or harveſt, 
the produce of the vine year, EY 


t. The act of violating or injuring 


natural, but 


Vi'xTacer, . {vendanger, Fr.] a grape · gatherer. 
Vi'arxER, pv winarizs, winum, Lat. winattiere, It.] a tavern- 
„ one who ſells wine. 
1'xTxXERS, Were incorporated anno 1340. are 1 maſter, 3 
wardens, 62 affiſtants, 253 liverymen. The livery fine is 256 J. They 
are the 12th of the twelve companies. There have been 13 mayors of 
this company. bear for their arms /able, 3 tuns argent, with a 
Bacches for their ; Their hall is in Thames · ſtreet. . 
VrxTaryY [winaria, Lat.] a wine-vault or place for the ſclling of wine. 
Vi'v ux, Lat. wine made of the juice 3 a5, 
Hippecraticum Vinun, Lat. [fo named of Hippocrates's ſleeve, thro' 
mich i ſtrained] hippocras, a ſpiced wine in which ſpice; ſugar, &c. 


ſteeped. 

Medicatum VI „Lat. [with I ine for fick in 

. 

= a. ¶ viole, Fr. wibuela, Sp. viola, It.] a muſical ſtringed in- 
ment 


Vio. [with mariners] a term uſed of a chree · ſtrond - rope, when it is 
bound faſt with nippers to the cable, | bye mas the jeer capſtan, for 
the better and more commodious weighing of the anchor. 

Viol A, It. a viol, a muſical inſtrument of ſeveral forts and fizes, the 
neck of which is divided into half notes by frets, and is uſually ſtrung 
with ſix ſtrings, and ſometimes with ſeven. f 

Viola Temora, It. a tenor viol. 

VioLa Baſſe, It. a baſs viol. | 

Viola I Amour, It. a fort of treble viol, ſtrung with wire, and fo 
T 

VIoI A do, It. a jol, 1. e. 2 violin, and 
fretted like a baſs viol. | M | 

VioLa A Gamba, [of gambe, It. the leg] a viol, ſo called, becauſe 

the common way of playing upon it, is by ing it between the legs. 

Viol A Matronalis, 2 botaniſts] dames violet. 

VroLaBLE, 2. [wiclabilis, Lat.] that may be violated or hurt. 


VIR 


* Paſtetis, Lat. [u ich botaniſts] the herb teaſel or fuller thit- 


Vinca 2 —— a rod or white flaff, ſuch as ſheriffs, Cc. 
CORDED IA — according 
a Vinca, in old a yard | ing to 
the legal ell or SE poet 
Ferrea Vinca, Lat. a yard anciently made of iron, in the exche- 
quer, according to the king's ſtandard ; but now it is ofdrats. 
Viac Cm) a meteor bearing a reſemblance to a bun- 
dle of rods, which is . obliquely 
_ gh the more looſe and open parts of a watery commonly 
$ rain. 
URGATE, was anciently no more than a certain extent or compaſs of 
- 21242 uch bounds and limits; argon — 
a 8 , uantit f which uncertain, according to 
—— c 4 C 3 
Vince, . [rirga, Lat. It is more uſually verge, from verge, Fr.] 
a — * "E 3 
I RGIN, a. [ virgo, Lat. vierge, Fr. wergine, It. wirgen, Sp. 
Port.] 1. A maiden, a maid — +. — — 2 2. A 
woman not a mother. An unuſual ſenſe. Milton. 3. The fign of the 
zodiac in which the ſun is in A Milton. 

. [from the ſabit.] to play the virgin: A cant 
word. | | | 
Vine, adj. [wirgineus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to a virgin, ſuiting a 
virgin, maidenly. Shakeſpeare. 2. rr thing untouched; 
pure and unmingled ; as in the following examples: 5 

Vircix-Parchment, a ſort of fine parchment made of the ſkin of 2 


young lamb. | | 
is that which oozes ſpontaneouſly out of the olive, &c. 


Vircis-Ozl, 
without preſſing. 

that is gotten out of the ore without any mix - 
ture or alloy, in which ſlate it is ſo ſoft, that it will take the ĩimpreſſion 
a ſeal. 


Vigcgix-Geold, is 


Vioua'ceovs, adj. [wielaceus, Lat.] that is of a violet colour, or like Of a ſeal 


a ! 5 
To Vrovare, verb ad. [wioler, Fr. violare, It. vieler, Sp.] 1. To 


injure, to hurt in ope. 2. To infringe, to break any 
. Hooker. 3. To injure by irreverence ; as, To wiolate thurchet, 
is to commit profane or wi actions there. 4. To force, to deflower 


Vior arion, ſabl. Fr. ¶ vialaxiane, It. diolacion, Sp. 1 
ſomething ſacred. 1 et 
ing. Shake 1 * y 


Viol ron, fubſft. — Fr. wielatore, It. vialader, Sp. of Lat.] 
1. One who infringes or injures ſomething ſacred. Sourb. 2. One who 
deflowers or raviſhes. Shakeſpeare. 
VroLexcs, fabſft. Fr. [wiolenza, It. vialencia, Sp. of uialentia, Lat.] 
1. V , no” 2. Force, ſtrength applied ” 
any purpoſe. LL onſtraint 15 illegal, outrage, oppreſſion, unju 
- 4 An attack, an aſſault, a murder. Sha e. 5. Iajury, 
infringement. Barnet. 6. Foreible defloration. 


p. 
Cible, acting with ſtrength. 2. Produced or continued by force. 3. Not 


; 


ions [with aſtrologers] are thoſe figns in which the male- 
bh — Saturn and Mars, — notable dignities, 
a houſe or exaltation, ſuch as Aries, Libra, Virgo, Capricornus, 


Rn, Ve. 
| — 2 Lat. as an allegorical deity, had a chapel at Corinth, 


fic 
as 


in the caftle, into which however no one was allowed to enter. | 
Vrorzxrukss, ſubf. [of wiolcnt] violence, forcibleneſs, vehemence, 


outrageouſneſs. 
VroLexTLY, ady. [of wielent] with violence, with force, vche- 


Vrorer [wiolerte, Fr. wiala, Tt. vialeto, Sp. and Port. of ci, Lat.] 


a plant bearing a ſwee:-ſcented flower, of which there are nine ſorts. 
Viouer Marian, the plant called Canterbury bells. 7 
Viol ET Colour, m_ | 

A Viouer [which tho now is fragrant and beautiful] is an emblem of 


| humility. 


Vio TTA, It. a ſmall treble violin. | 

Viot ix, /. [from vol; wiolon, Fr. wiclino, It. wihbucla, Sp.] a 

„a ſtringed inſtrument of muſic. | NE | 

V1orr'no, It. a vidlin or fiddle. | | 

Viol ino Concertante, Concertini, or di Concerto, It. thoſe violins, ei- 
ther firit or ſecond, which play throughout, in contradiſtinction to 

Viouixo Ripienc, It. violins of the full parts. 

Vorst. 2 [of e221} a player = the viol. | 

VioLonce'LLo, It. a ſmall baſs violin, juſt half as big as a common 
baſs violin, whoſe ſtrings, being alſo but half the length of the baſs, 
make them juſt an octave lower than the baſs. 

Viouo'xe, It. a large baſs violin or double baſs, every way as big 


— common baſs violin, and the ſtrings twice as long and thick, 
* 


renders the ſound juſt an octave higher than the baſs violin. 
Vio'ana, Lat. [with botaniſts} the herb called traveler's joy. 
Viren [wipre, Fr. wipera, It. bivora, Sp. wibora, Port. wipers, Lat.] 
1. A reptile of the ſerpent kind, generally poiſonous. 2. Any thing 
miſchievous. are. 
Vieera'Lis, Lat. [wich botaniſts] the herb rue or herb-grace. 
Vietra'R1a, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb viper's-graſs. 
22 a, Lat. [wich — the herb viper's- bug loſs. 
1'PERINE, ad}. [wiperinus, Lat.] pertaining to a viper. 2 
VistroOUus 2 ; — having the qualities of a viper. 
PODS 5 [echium, Lat.] 7 with ſeeds, in che form of a 


corzanera, Lat.] a plant. 
Vina'co, 12 1. A — 1 warrior, 2 woman with the quali- 


ties of a man. Peacham. 2. Commonly in deteflation applied to a ter- 
migant, turbulent woman, who with the mien aud air of a man, per- 
forms the actions and exerciſes of onc. 5 
VraaLAx, ah. ¶ virelay, wirelai, Fr.] a ſort of little ancient French 
ing oaly of two rhymes, aud ſhort verſes with ſtops. Spen/er 

K. 


An 7. G⸗ 


11 
Vrazur, ad. [ viren, Lat.] green, not faded. Brown. 


a muſical inilrument, fo called 
dies 


— oh is that which has never been melted down. | 
Virers- ax; is that which has never been wrought, but remains 
as it came out of the hive. 5 
Vinceix-Mercurr, is that which is found ly formed and fluid 
in the veins of mine, or that is gotten from the mineral carth by lotion 
without fire. 

VIacIS Z- Bever, an herb or plant uſed in covering arbour-, which 
ſpreads itielf into wooden branches. 

Viacis's-A7i1h, a fort of chemical compoſition, called alſo Priyarin- 
Waker. 
5 makes bread, a ropy dew which fles in the air, like votwiſted 

Krights of the Orl.r of the Vie aix Mary, in mount Carmel, à French 
order, inſtituted by king Herry IV. in 1607, and conſilting of vn. hvn- 
dred French gentlemen. 

Vizcixat, a4. [of virgin] belonging to a virgin, maidenly. S h- 


are. 
To Vi'xcixat, verb neut. to pat, to ſtrike as on a virginal \ cant 
word. Shak care. | | | 
| Vrrenxals, /obf. plur. more uſually than Virginal [ virginalia, Lat.] 
ſo called, — commonly uſed by young la- 


Vircr'xevs Morbas, Lat. the ficknefs. | 

Viaci'xiax Climber, a plant that has claſpers like the vine. 32 

VircrNtas Frog, a frog reported to be ten or twelve times as big 22 
thoſe of England, whoſe croaking is like the bellowing of a bull. 
ION Nightingale, a bind of a ſcarlet colour, with a tuft on the 


Viecrx1ax Sill, a plant which bears purpliſi flowers and long pods, 
in which are flat ſceds, containing fine ſoſt ſilk. | 
Vixersat Milk, a chemical compoſition, made by diffolving ſaccha- 
rum ſaturnĩ in a great deal of water, till it turns as white as milk. | 
VizerxITY, icht. [oirginitas, Lat. wirginite, Fr. wirginita, It. vir- 
 $in:dad, Sp.] a maidenhead, the ſtate or condition of a virgin unac- 
quainted with man; as, to vows of virginity. 

Yrry, if the term has not been promiſcuouſly applied to either ſex ? 
Mr. Voltaire, in his Le Siecle de Louis XIV. obſerves concerning Hallana, 
that a country which wanted for inhabitants, could by no means admit 
of thoſe who by oath engage themſelves, that the human ſpecies (ſo far 
as lies in them) ſhall perith.” But this is not the only evil which has 
been connected with the atjuration of marriage. The learned Chemni- 
tins, in his Examen Concilii Trident. (as quoted by Mr. Mcde) obſerves, 
«+ that about 4. C. 370, by Bafil, Nyfſen, and Natianzen [all ſaints of 
the virgin or monaſtic order] was the invocation of ſaints begun to be 
brought into the church ; and it ſeems, that this was rather a part, or an 


_ appendix of monkery,” &c. And again, ſpeaking of St. Ambroſe, when 


he had once turned mon, Non tamen nege, &c. I deny not but ./r:- 
breſe, at length, when he had once borrow d -:cxkery from Baſil, began 
alſo to incline to the invocation of ſaints ; as appears from his book 
Viduis.” Mede's Works, F4. Lind. p. 690. Nor did their influence tp 
here; for waving that zcwv ferm of doxo/ogy, which Phrloftorc:cs, 
Lib. III. c. 13. tells us was now introduced in Antioch by Flavin, at 
the head of his monks, tis pretty remarkable that both Gore. in 
his notes on that fact; and, I think, after him Mr. Bower, have repre- 
ſented theſe aſſociated bodies (whole zeal ran high for the cr: of 
the times) as a kind of eccliſiaſtic poſſe, or ſpiritual dragons, that were 
ever within call, and ready to march out of their retreats, tor the rowns 
and cities ; © and ſcarce any thing of moment (ſays Gr that re- 
quired a Crude, but which was tranſacted chiefly by them.” Geothg- 
fred. Diſſirtat. in Phileſtorg. p. 149, 150. See Braxycun, Hitron, 
Carb, GalaxiTes, DoxoLocy, and Hermit, and under the 44% 
word, read * about the year 370 [inſtead of 7 30. 

Vico, Lat. 1. A maid or virgin. 2. [Among aſtrologers] one of 
the 12 ſigns of the 2odiac, the 6th according to oder, and marked thus 
nx, and is reputed to be the houſe and exakation of Mercury, of an 
earthy, cold and dry quality. | 

VitGo. See Victoria. 3 

Vircula [with grammarians] 2 point in writing, the ſame that we 
uſually call a comma (,). | : 

ViscuLa Divina, a forked branch in the form of a V, cut off a ha- 
zle-tree, by means whereof, ſome pretend to diſcover mines, ſprings, Oc. 
under 


f 12 F Vix- 


VIS 


VinGtis Divinateria, a hazel-rod, ſhaped into two branches, in the 
form of the letter V,. which being cut at the time of ſome planetary - 
pect, and held in both hands by the two forked ends (ſome writers at- 
firm) will ferve to direct the bearer where to find a vein of rich metal or 
valuable ore in the carth. Others again tie a hazel wand to another ſtrait 
ſtick, and walk _ — hills and places where they expect to find metals, 
holding it in their hands. 2 , 

—— {in ancient law books] an holt or plantation of twigs 
and ozicr-. | a 

VWirma'rio Eligends, Lat. [in law] a writ for the election of a ver- 
derer in a foreſt. - 

V1ritr, adj. [wiril, Fr. and Sp. wirile, It. wirilis, Lat.] manly, be- 
longing to man; not puerile, not feminine. 3 

VI'RiLENESS — Lat. wirilice, Fr. wirilita, It. wirilidad, Sp.] 
manhood, manlineſs. | ; 

Virt't1a, Lat. the private parts of a man, the cuttiug off of which 
was felony by the common law, whether the conſented or not. 

Vir!'yorTEST [of wiripotens, Lat.] mari le, fit for marriage. 

nd wp . [warilitas, Lat.] man's eſtate, character of a 
manhood ; alſo ability to perform the part of a man in procreation. 

ViriPLa'ca [from wir, and are, Lat. g. d. the 
deſs of the Romans, whoſe chapel or temple ſtood on the Palatium, 
unto which men and their wives uſed to reſort to reconcile their broils. 

Vixai'tiox, for Veruition; which fee. | 
Visor 22 heraldry} a term uſed of the mouth of a hunt - 
ting-horn, or other 1 
to be ſer with ſome metal or colour different from the horn itſelf. 

— woes — 3 [fo named after F irijungus, who firſt 

diſcover'd it] a duttns ICS. 

gin þ adj. [wirtuel, Fr. — of virtut, Lat.) effeQual, 

potential, having the efficacy without the material or ſenſible part. 
VinTvaL Focus [in dioptrics] the point of divergence, on a particu- 
lar point in a concave 


VinTua'LITY, Aab. [of viral 1. Efficacy. Brown. 2. It is by the 3 


ſchoolmen defined to be ſome mode or in an object, which in 


reality is the ſame with ſome other mode, but out of to contra- 
dictory predicates, is looked on, as if really diſtin Ser 
Sc ol As TIC Divinity. 
Dat inania verba, 


Dat fine mente Jann. | 1 
Vr'aTvaLLY, adv. [of virtual) effettually, tho? not formally. 
To ViixTuarE, wirb act. [of virtue] to make efficacious. Paſſively 
uied. 


vertu, Fr. wirtu, It. wirtud, Sp.] 1. A 
that reaſon tells us are beit. moral 
particular moral excellence. 3. Medicinal quali 


efficacy. 5. Efficacy 

power. Virtus had gone out of him. Sr. Mark. 7. 
cacy without viſible or material action. Vet no 
wirtze's touch. Davies. E. Bravery, valour. gh. 
that which gives excellence. The ſole 
the ſticking in of ſentences. B. Fobn/on. 
orders of an 

Cardinal 

— adj. [of virtue] 1. Being without virtue, deprived of 

ethcacious, being without 


virtue. 2. Not | 
lei gb. 


of 


Excellence, 
4 — — yon _ 
10. [In ſcripture] one of the 
, of the third rank or choir. rf 


or natural curioſities; a man 

ture; alſo a colle&or of rarities, as minerals, k 

Firtuoſo the Italians call a man who loves the noble arts, and is a critic 

in them: And, 12 French painters, the word wertzexx is under- 
ſign 


rue so, It. Aab. plur. V irtngſ or — ; one ſkilled in antique pretends 


ſtood in the ſame 2tion. 


. —5——ð—;:: I. Sp. and Port.} 1. Eaducd 7 


with, or having the habit of virtue, morally good. 2. [Applied to wo- 


men] chaſte. 3. Performed in uence of virtue or moral goodneſs. 
Virtuous acts. Dryden. 4. Efficacious, powerful. With one wirtzous 


touch. Milton. 5. Having eminent or wonderful That vir- 
turus ſteel. Spenſer. 6. Having medici ities. 
 _ VrarvorsLy, adv. [of virtzexs] in the practice of virtue, accord- 
ig to the rules of virtue. | | | 
Vi/RULENCE, or VI'RULENCY, fut ft. [of virulent} malignity, bitter- 
neſs of temper, mental poiſon. 
i Via ruousxkss [of virtuos] ſtate or character of being virtuous. 
Nenier. 
Warrtsr, adj. [ virulens, Lat.] 1. Venomous, poiſonous, 2. Poi- 
ſon d in the mind, ſpiteful, malicious, bitter, iting. 
Visurkxsrrx, adv. [of virulent] ſpitefully, with malignity, with 
mental bitterneſs. 


* e [of virulent] poiſonous nature; alſo maliciouſneſs, 


c. 

Virtu're Ofcii, Lat. [in law] a good and juſtifiable act, ſuch as is 
done by Foam, — oO. of it, and is the oppoſite of 
 colare officii, i. e. under colour of office. 

Vravs, Lat 1. Poiſon, venom. 2. {In a medicinal ſenſe] a kind 
of watery, ſtinking matter, which iſſues out of ulcers, of a malignant 
and corroding quality. 

Vis, Lat. might, power, force. See STaExCTH and Force. 

7 ſas a 722 1 vice. — Vics. 1 

1'SAGE, Fr. and Sp. [wi/appio, It. „ countenance, look. 
It is now rarely uſed but with 22 of Fr or horror. 
VI'sAAD [wiftere, Fr.) a maſk. See Vizano. 

Visca'ra. See Vasco'sa. | | eee 

Vrscera, Lat. [wiſceres, Fr. ⁊ ic ere, It.] the entrails or bowels. 

To Vi'sceraTE, verb att. [wiſcera, viſcero, Lat.] to embowel, to 
exentrate, to take out the bowels. Moſtly uſed in paſſ. 

— in r the bowels 1. out. 

13CERA'T10N, /ubft. | viſcera, act of embowelling ; alſo the 
entrails which huntſmen give their dogs. 
Vi'sceral, or Vi'sCtrOUs, adj. pertaining to the bowels or en- 


trails. 
Vrscraous Flea [in anatomy] ſuch as is that of the ſtomach and 


eld, adj. [viſcidus, Lat.] tenacious, glutinous. 


like inſtruments to be applied to a man's mouth, of 


quality of being ſeen. 2. State of being 


mrurs [with moralitts] prudence, juſtice, fortitude, and 


VIS 


Viscr'vity, . [of wi/cid] i. Ropineſs, tenacicy, glutinouſn>:.. 
2. — ; jon hs on * 1 
isco ga, a name by which Fortune was worſhipped at R ſaid t 
be omg from _ (bird lime. e - 
15c0's1TY, or V 1'sCOUSNksS, « { wiſcoſitas, Lat. vi eite, Fr, <i/C 
cofita, It. wi/co/idad, yo — a ſticky or glewy quality, a 
neſs, tenacity. 2. A glutinous er rewn. 
Viscous, aj. Lr, Fr. ve, It. and Sp. ce, Lat.] 
» Ricky, glewy, tenacious. 

Vi'scouxr, 1 X Lat. wicemte, Fr. viſconte, It. vi cn 
Sp. and Port.] #Y:/count fignifies as much as ſheriff: between which tu d 
words there is no other di „ but that the one comes from our con- 
| — the Normans, and the other from our anceſtors, the Saxon 

count alſo fi 1 a nobleman, next in degree to a count or earl 
which is an old name of office, but a new one of dignity. There were 
no viſcourts in England before the reign of king Henry VI. 

Viscouxt's Coronet has neither flowers nor points raiſed above the 
circle, like thoſc of the other ſuperior degrees, but only pearls placed on 
the circle irſcIf, without any limited number, which is the Frerogative 
of a viſcount beyond a baron, who is limited to four. | 


Viscov'xrEss. . [of wiſcount ; wice-cometifſa, Lat. vicminfe, Fr. 


wijconteſſa, It. wiſcondeſſa, Sp. wiſc:ndeſa, Port. Viſcount and vijcounte/; 
are pronounced viccunt and wiconnte/s] the lady of a viſcount, peereſi 
of the found oder, 2d ex coun, 4 N TO 
1SCOU'XTY, . [wicomte, Fr. wice-comitatus, Lat.] the territory 
As [wifere, Fr. wifiera, .] th of an head piece 
3 a maſk. 2 Visor. 972 n | 
Visimr'uiTY, or Vi'siBLExESs, aH. [wikbilitas, Lat.) 1. State or 


ble, conſpicuouſneſs. Sits 4 


VISsInL E, adj. Fr. and [wiſtbile, It. wviſbilis, Lat.] 1. That m 
W 1 by mb thy 2. . nh Shakofiears. 
. Apparent, conſpicuous, open. 
— _ in a manner 14 the eye; 22 
„sten, or VI zIEA [among J a principal 1 
ſtateſman. Ser VII IEA. [ — 
Prine Visi, or Grand Vizits, a principal 
ſignior, who 


Vi [in optics] the yiical cauſe of viſion ſeems 
th C e mos 
Aged r e which vides bing b W. 
as far as | 
cauſe the ſenſe of ſeeing. n | 
Vrsioxary, adj. [wifiexaire, Fr. wi 7 
phantoms, dif] to reccive i 
taining to viſions, imaginary, 
— — gg Pa Jubſt. [wifionaire, Fr.] a perſon that 
. SOEEIISS ca « 
; _ fab. _ r. viſita, — ] wok civility and 
To Viur, verb a. — Fr. wi/itare, It. and Lat. wiftar, Sp.] 
4. To go to ſee. 2. [Infcri evil or judicially, par- 
with a 22 


to ſend 
ticularly to affli or viſit by Ales. 3. To 
4. 

8 1. To keep intercourſe of ceremonial ſaluta- 
frm ex pee * 2. r 
be as ſhould be; to come to ſurvey with judicial authority. | 
HOLES adj. liable to be judici j vieed. Hf | 
VisrTaxT, fubft. [of vit] one who viſits or goes to ſee another. 
VISTA“ Trion, Fr. [wifctarione, It. wiſitacion, Sp.] 1. The act of vi- 
ting. Shake - 2. Object of viſits. Milton. 3. Judicial evil ſent 
by ſtate of ſuffering judicial evil; as any epidemical ficknefs or 
— that ſweeps away many people; peſtilential and epidemical 


diſeaſes being called a wiſtarion, . ſent 5 


reaſon to ſuſpect A 
Troy. Burt after 


Medica, — demi n 
ariſe chiefly our of & earth; as Lucretius wiſely | 


With the fierce tae 
See SYxOELEPHA, and 
_—— * 
The VIS tra rion, her 
people of this kingdom reve fore aflified with — diſtem- 
per. ä | 
ox, Fr. [with the 1. An at of 
Vistrariox, Fr. [ deg] n act 2 mg whereby 


ſuperior or proper officer viſits 
other public or private hoade, to ſee that the regulations 


Aver bow. 
+4 . 4 — 


ly obſerved. 2. Judicial viſit or perambulation. 3. 

ivine love. Hooker. | a 

The V1s1TaT10N of Manners, the regarder's office, ſo called in ancient 
times. | | 


officer next to the 
governs the whole Turkiſh empire. _ 


on this occaſion, as he was the — | 
the learned Dr. Mead, in his Precepta & Monica 


fickneſs 4. D. 1665 and 1666, when the | 
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taining to the fight, 


VIT 


| The Feaff of the Vistrarios of our Laß. a feſtival obſerved in the 
church of Rome, in commemoration of the viſit made to Elizabeth by 
the Virgin Mary. 


pe Visirato'rial., adj. [of vier] pertaining to a judicial viſitor. A- 


. | 
Vi'sirER, . [of wife] 1. One who is making a viſit among 
** 2. S comet k.. 3 
strona, L unten, Fr. vifitatore, It. wiſitador, Sp.] 1. O 
who viſits a fe or religi = * 2. An — one 
who regulates the diſorders of any focicty. 
2 Vive, adj. [wifff, Fr. wifes, Lat.] formed in the act of ſeeing. 
row. 
Vr'sxe, tent-wine mixed with b 
Visxt, a fine fort of cherry-brandy brought from Torky. 
Vi5xe {in law] a neighbouring place, or a place near at hand. Sec 
Venue. 
Vi'sxour, /ſubft. [corrupted from gn] face, countenance : 
not in ule. N 
Vi'son, ſub/t. [This word is variouſly written viſard, viſar, visor, 
wizard, vi dor. I vixor, as neareſt the wiſes, and concurring with 
wiſage, a kindred word] m. A maſk uſed to diſguiſe and disfgure. 2. 
Urs Fr.] the fight of an head-picce or helmet. ; 
1'0RED, adj. [of wiſer] maſked; Milton. 
— printers] a hook or device, into which a leaf of 
is fixed, for the compoſitor's more convenient ſeeing it. 
1'sTa, or Visro [via, It.] a view, a proſpect thro' an avenue, 
or ſtrait walk thro' trees. 
Visrame'xTe, It. [in muſic books] very faſt or quick; much the ſame 


as 0. 

| Vero muſic books] the ſame as wiffamente. 3 
Vi'su Frauli Plegii [in law] a writ to exempt one from coming to the 

view of frank pledge, who is not reſident in hundred; for men are 

bound to this view by reaſon of their habitation, and not upon account 

of lands held where they do not dwell. | 
V1'svat., adj. [of viſus, Lat. wifuel, Fr. wiſuale, It. wiſunl, . 

i exerciſing the power of fight, inſtrumental to 


\ Vieuar Rep rn are lines of light imagined to come from 
VIsus. Lat. the ſenſe of ſecing, the fight. 

We in old records] an in 

1 Ta, 


ſpection or view. 

„ life, 5. e. 4 kind of active, operative exiſtence, and is 

conceived to conſiſt in motion. | 

Vrrta Cern, Lat. f. c. the life of the body, conſiſts in an uninter- 
motion therein. 


tra Mentis, Lat. i. e. the life of the mind, is ſuppoſed, by the Car- 
tefians, to conſiſt in a perpetual cogitation or an uninterrupted courſe of 


| Vrra ei, Lat. { to Mr. Locke] the life of man conſiſts 
in a continued communication of body and mind, or in the operations to 


which both the motions of the body and the ideas of tlic mind contri- 


bute 


Verrat, Fr. and Sp. [ vitale, It. witalis, Lat.] 1. 
Vital thread. are. 2. Contributing to life, neceilary to life, 
ing life, that preſerves life. Vital air. Pope. 3. Containi 
Vital in every Milton. 4. Being the feat of life. The 
dart flew on and pierc'd a vital part. Pope. 5. So di as to live : 
little uſed, and rather Latin than Engliſh. Brown. 6. ial, chiefly 
Grief's wita/ part. Biſhop Corbee. | 
Vir at. Functions or Aftions, are ſuch actions of the vital parts, where- 
by life is affected, ſuch as it cannot ſubſiſt without; of theſe are the 
muſculous actions of the heart; the ſecretory action of the cerebellum ; 
the reſpiratory action of the lungs ; and the circulation of the blood and 
irits through the arterics, veins and nerves. See Nerves, Axial 
nFions, and CertprvM compared. | | | | 
Viral Spirits, are the fineſt and moſt volatile parts of the blood. 
Vira'tiry, fab. [from vital; witalitas, Lat.] the ſpirit of life 
whereby we live, power of ſubſiſting in life. Raleigh. 
VrTaLLY, ad. [of wital] in ſuch a manner as to give life. 
V!'Tars, fab. without the _ 22 vitales. Lat.] thoſe parts 
of the body that are the principal ſcat of life, parts eſſential to life; as 
the heart, brain, lungs, and liver. | | 
Vite'LLARY, fbf. [witellus, Lat.] the place where the yolk of the 


ſwims in the white. Brown. 


 PVergiax's1, a kind of pocket or table-book, in which the antients 


wrote down their ingenious conceits, wanton fancies, and impertinancies ; 


what we call a triſle book. 


To Vr'r1arE, verb af. [ vixiare, It. witio, Lat.] to corrupt or ſpoil 
one's morals ; to deprave, to make leſs pure. 

V1T1a'T10x, /ub/t. [of vitiate] act of corrupting or ſpoiling ; depra- 
vation. Harvey. | 

Viri'rFEROUS, at. 2 Lat. 


ing vines. 
Vitrtico, Lat. a of leproſy, m 


Et. 


To ViriiiTiGaTE, verb neat. [witilitiga, of vitiaſus and Litigo, 


Lat.] to contend in law. 
ViTiLITIGA'T10N, aH. [of vitilitigate] contention at law, cavil- 


. Hudibras. 
Virecrxeous [wit „Lat. ] that comes of a vine. 
ViTio'srTY, ſubſt. [witiofus, Lat.] depravity, corruption. South. 
VrTt1ovus, adj. [wicieux, Fr. witio/us, Lat.] 1. Wicked, corrupt; as 
having ill qualities : oppoſite to <':irtwows. It is rather applied to habi- 
tual 4 than criminal actions. 2. Corrupt ; as having phyſical ill 
qualities, Fiticas langrage- B. AK See Vicious. 
„ VriiovsLy. adv, [of witious] not virtaouſly, corruptly. See VI- 
CIOUVSLY. 


Vi'TiousxsEss, or ViTio'siTY {of witious; or wvitiofttas, Lat.] ſtate of 


| vitious ; corruptneſs. 
Trakl, Vi'rREaxN, or ViTkzOUsS, a4. [witrews, Lat. witre, Fr. 
treo, It.] conſiſting of glaſs, glaſſy, ing glaſs. Vitraal and 
witrean are ſeldom if ever uſed. 
Virazous Twnicie, 2 thin film or coat which is faid to ſeparate the 
- vitreous or glaſſy humour from the cryitalline; but it is denied by others 
that there is any ſuch coat, before the humours are taken out and ex- 


poſed to the air, 


Belonging to life. 


VIV 
ViTREGE: Humour [with oculiſto] the glaſſy humour of the ee, be- 


ing the third humour of it, fo called from its reſemblance to melted gli, 
it is thicker than the aqueous humour, but not ſo tolid as the cry ſtaſuine 


it is round or convex behind, and ſome what plain before, only hollowed 


a little in the middle, where it receives the cryſtalline. 
the humours in quantity. 
Vr'rreovsxtss, . [of witrrons] 
VIA rica E, 
into glaſs. 
To Vi'rairicant, werb a7. be vitrum, glaſs, and facts, Lat. :0 
make] to convert or change into glaſs. Patlively uſed by Bacor. 
Virareica'TiION, Fr. [with chemiſt:] the art of changing any natu- 
ral body into glaſs by the means of fire; which they account to be the 
laſt ation of fre. So that (generally ſpeaking} bodies which have once 
gained the form of glaſs, continue in it, and are not capable of putting 
on any other form; alſo the ſlate of being changed into glaſs. Bacon. 
To Vi'rriey [witrifer, Fr. of witrum, and facto, |.at.] to turn or 
_— a thing into glaſs: it is paihvely uſed by Bacon and “- 
award. 
To Virriey, verb rent. to be changed into glaſs, to become glaſ:. 
Vi ru, Fr. [wvitrinu»o, It. vitriala, Sp. witrilum, I. at.] a kind of 
foſſil or miner-l talt, compounded of an acid ſalt and tulphureous earth; 
of which there are four ſorts; the white, the blue, the green, and the 
red. Fitrfol is produced by addition of a metallic matter witli the fotlit 
and ſalt. * o6txcard. ; 
„ Vrrntor of fron [with chemiſts} a preparation made by diſſolving, 
iron or ſteel in ſome proper acid menſtruum, thence evaporating or draw- 
ing off the moiſture, and reducing the matter to cryſtals, by ſetting it in 
a cool place; this is alſo called /t of el. ; 
Virrior. of Silver {in chemiſtry} is the body of filver chemically 
7 and reduced into the form of ſalt by the ſharp points of the ſpirit 
or nitre. 
* 10. of 2 * Noo chemiſts] a N made by the ſolu- 
of copper in ſpirit nitre, Cvapo! and cryſtallized to gui 
ſalt; called alio he av of Venus. FE = — 
Vrrzo'tic, or Virsiotus, adj. [vitriclique, Fr. vitrislum, Lat. ] 
pertaining to, or partaking of the nature of vitriol, containing or re- 
icmbling vitriol. Brown uſes vitriolus. WAS 
Vi'rrIoLaTE, or VirrtoraTeD, adj. [of witriolt, Fr. witriglum 
Lat.] impregnated with vitriol, compounded of vitriol, or having vitriol 


It exceeds but 


glaſſincfs, reſemblance of glu 
. [of witrifcate] tuſceptibility of being tuine2 


| infuſed into it. The former 15 uſed by Boyle, and the latte: by Ba- 


Con. 
Virso'st [4iro/ur, Lat.] glaſſy, full of glaſs. 
Vi'rzuu, Lat. the plant 2 Oey | 
 Vrrra, Lat. 1. A fillet or hair-tace. 2. [In anatomy] that part of 
the coat, called een, which ſticks to an infants head, when 4. t 


Veretu'sr, aj. [wvitulinus, Lat.] pertaining to a calf or veal. 
ITU"PERAULE, adj. Sp. [witnperabile, It. vituperabilis, I. th 
= — d —_ 6 | IS 90 9908 
To Vriu'eraarE, verb act. [wits O. Fr. wituperar, Sp. Tita 
pecare, It. and Lat.] to blame, of find fault with, — . 


Viruptra"riON [wit ar one, It. witnperacion, Sp. fe . % 
Lat. ] act of blaming or — fault with 22 2 _— 

Se. Virrus's Daace {in medicine] a kind of phrenzy or madneſe pro- 
ceeding from a malignant humour; near of kin to the tarariula. 1 


ning ſhould have called it a ner ons diſcaſe, accompanied with involuntary 


(but very odd) geſticulations; and which is cured by evacuations and 
cold bathing. | ny 

Viva Pecunia, Lat. [in old records] live cattle. 

Viva voce, Lat. by word of mouth. | 
Vuiva'ce, It. ſin muſic books] i. e. with life and fpirit, . . 2 de 
- movement between /argo and allegro, but nearer to ox- 
8 | | 

Vivacewe'sTe, or Vivane'sTe [in muſic books] the ſame as w- 
Vace. 

Ve:va'crovs, adj. (vivax, vivacis, Lat.] 1. Long-lived. Bentley. 2. 
ws fprightly , ley, 12 : 8 : 

'1Va"CIOUSNESS, . [of wivacizns] livelineſs, brifkneſs ; alſo length 
of life, longivity. Au. ] "- | 

Vivacr's$10, It. [in muſic books] a 2 or two quicker than vi- 
wace, and denotes a movement near as quick as a/legre. 

Viva'criry, Jubſt. wivacite, Fr. wivacite, It. viveza, Sp. of wivaci- 
tas, Lat.] ſprightlineſs of temper, mettle, fire ; alſo length of life, lon- 
gevity. Brown. 5 

Vivary [wivier, Fr. vivajo, It. of vi varium, Lat.] a place either of 
1 where living creatures are kept; a park, a warren; alſo 
a fiſh-pond. | 

5 VE, adj. [ei Fr. wi, Lat.] lively, prefling, forcible Bacor. 

1'VEXCY, . [wive, Lat.] manner of comaini ſupporti 
either life or — 4 _ 9 1 * 

Vives, a fiſh, called a ſea · dragon. | 

The Vr'ves [avives, Fr.] a diſcaſe in horſes, 2 ſwelling under the 
ears in the glandutes or kernels on the fides of the throat. Vie: 
much like the ſtrangles; and the chief difference is, that for the moit 


part the ſtrangles happen to colts and young horſes while they are at 


— by feeding with their heads downwards; by which meat the 
elling inclines more to the jaws ; but the wives to hories at 
any age and time. Farrier's Dictionary. 


Vri'vip, adj. [vivides, Lat.] lively in colour; quick, firiking; alſo 


ſprightly, active. 


| 1 adv. [of vivid) with life, with briſkneſ;, with vigour. 
our. 


Wi Jubſt. [of vivid] livelineſs in colou;, vigour, quick- 


Vivi'Fic, adj. [vivificus, Lat.] giving life, making alive. Ray. 

To V — verb neut. A A Sp. wivificare; 
It. and Lat.] to vivify, to quicken, to enliven. | 

To Vivri'ricare, verb at. 1. To make alive, to animate, to inform 
with life. z. To recover from ſuch a change of form as ſeems to de- 
ſtroy the eſſential properties. 
Vivieica'TioN, fu. Fr. [from 4wivifcare] the zct of giving life, 
Bacon. 

Vivirica'Tive, or VIrir rid z. af. (cart, Lat, vis zſant, 


Fr.] quickening, making alive Ty 


\ 


UMB 

To Vevwr, verb ac. 28 , living, and facio, Lat. to make] 
to alive, to endue with life. ; 

Viv | adj. [of wiviparss, of wivis, living, and paris, Lat. to 
bring forth] 3 "rs young, alive and Perfect, and that does 

nd | , in contradiſtinction to eviparens. 

"Vivo ſin ck tothe] the ſhaft or fult of a column ; alſo the naked 
of a col other part. ia 

Vas. 44%, Lola Fuppoſes it to be properly birn, 2 birching, 
of a bitch, that having puppies is curſt ſnarling; but others 
it from fox, q. Farin, i. c. a little fox ; vine or fixen is the name of a 
ſhe fox : otherwiſe applied to a woman, whoſe nature and condition is 
thereby compared to a ſhe fox. Yerfegan.] a froward child, or a ſcold- 
ing woman. : 
8 — prob. of verieren, Teut. teuchſchen, H. Ger. to jeer or 
ſcoff] ſcolding, raving. or brawling frowardly. 

Viz. — that is to ſay, to wit; a barbarous form 
of an un . | | | 

Vi'zarD, ſubſt. [vizera, Sp. wifiere, Fr. See Vison] a maſk or falſe 
face put on for diſguiſe. | 
To Vizaro, verb a8. [from the ſubſt.] to maſk. Paſlively uſed by 


Shakeſpeare. 
Vi'zien, ſubſp. [proper] wazir] the prime miniſter of the Turkiſh 
empire. M xr Og in ef ab the baile Kanolles. 
LCER, ſubft. [ulcus, wiceris, Lat. ulcere, Fr. altera, It. and Sp. ia 
., Gr.] a fore of continuance, not a new wound, a runnu fore. 
N. B. y applies it to that ſtate of body which ariſes from 
a wound received in battle; and therefore Bruno does not define it amiſs 
when ſaying, ** zotet emnem ſolutionem continui in partibus carnofis & mot- 
tibus fattam.” 1 
To UIcAATE, werb af. [ulcerer, Fr. ulcerar, Sp. ulcerare, It. and 
13 It is generally uſed as a participle paſ- 


Urctra'riON, ſub}. Fr. [ulcerazione, It. ulceracion, Sp. alcers, Lat. 
1. The act of breaking out into ulcers. 2. A fore, an ulcer. 3. 
little aperture or hole in the ſkin cauſed by an ulcer. Arbuthnee. 

U't.cerovs, ad}. [alcero/o, It. and Sp. ulceręſus, Lat.] belonging to or 
full of ulcers, afflicted with ulcers. © 

U'"Lcexousxess [of alccrous] an ulcerous ſtate or quality 

U"LcereD, adj. [ulcere, Fr. from ulcer} grown by 
to an ulcer. Temple. | 3 
Urs, a. prob. of zehul, Sax. Chriſtmas, or of rule, Ger. or zce/, 
Fr.] Chriſmas. Only uſed in Scotland. 

Ur s-Games, Chriſtmas games or ſports, 


_ Uu#'cmovs, adj. Ligne, It. aligi 
Woodward. 
a [with gaugers] what a caſk or veſſel wants of being 


Umar, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb meadow-ſweet, or moon- 
wort. | 

U'ruvus, Lat. [with botaniſts) the elm-tree. | | | 

U'isa, Lat. 1. An ell in meaſure. 2. [With anatomiſts] the greater 
bone of the elbow, which lies between the arm and the wrilt ; alſo 
called focile majus. _ 

Ferrea Ul xa, Lat. [inold law] the ſtandard iron ell kept at the Ex- 


LOME'L1A, Lat. [vxuuna, Gr. the ſoundneſs of a whole member; 
or, in „ 2 and eompleat formation of all the members. 


icular applies the term to the glands. | 
LO'PHOXON, Lat. [uMorr, 25 the black chameleon- thiſtle. 
U'rxricux, Lat. [with botaniſts] great or wild garlic. 
Urra“ uu, Lat. in old records] outrage, violence. 
_ ULrte'rios, aj. — Fr. ulteriore, It. ulterier, Sp. and Lat.] 
* eography] is ſaid of thoſe of 
LTE'R1OR [in y] us fai f a country, pro- 
vince, &c. lin the farther ſide of a . or other 
boundary which divides the country. | 
U'LTIMa Bafa, Lat. [in painting] q. d. the laft kiſſes, the laſt touches 
of the pencil. 


ULTIMATE, ad. 
cr utmoſt, — in the laſt reſort; being 


lequences. 


[u/timato, It. u/timads, Sp. ultimas, Lat.] final, laſt, } 


e laſt in the train of con- 


ULTIMATELY, adv. [of ultimate] in the laſt reſort, in the laſt con- 


equence. 

_—_— . [altimus, Lat.] the laſt ; the laſt conſequence. 

A nnd very conn, bur not in uſe. — of that proceſs. 
Jacun. | | 


U'tT:ox, Lat. a revengi 


ULTrzanarn'se, adj. "- > Tamars of altra and mare, Lat. beyond 


ſea. 


LTRO'NEOVUS, 4%. ( altronens, Lat.) willing, ſpontaneous. | 
U'Lva, Lat. {with botaniſts] a reed or weed of the ſea, ſea - graſs. 
U'.verToN, a market-town in Lancaſhire, 197 computed miles and 

239 meaſured miles from London. 
_ "Unvo's Gt Lat.) full of reeds or weeds. 
UL | with bataniſts] is the extremity of a talk or branch divided 


into ſeveral pedicles or rays, begrnning fam Qs ſame point, 


and 

rr of averted cone; ee 

the pedicles, into which a ſtalk is divided, are again divided into 
others of the ſame form, upon which the flowers are di the firſt 
order is called rays, and the ſecond pedicles. 
UmnsE'LLa, a little ſhadow ; alſo an umbrella, a bongrance, a ſkreen 
which women wear over their heads to ſhadow chem. 
U'MBELLATED [umbellatus, Lat. boſſed; in botanic writings vow 


of flowers when many of them grow together, diſpoſed 


Lat.] flimy, muddy, 


ter. 
Un [un, Sax. Teut. and Ger.) a 


7, fo called from a ſhadow. Umber is very fen- 

— 17 is nothing but pure black which can difpute 
it. Dryden. 

U'untrto, adj. [from amber, or ambra, Lat.) ſhaded, clouded. 

Uns1'Licat. adj. [umbilicalis, umbilicale, umbilicas, Lat.] belonging 


to the navel. 
— je — r as foci. 
MBILICAL Region [ in anatomy] abdomen lying round 
about the — or navel. * TY 
Uxn1L1cal Fein {in anatomy] is that vein which nouriſhes the in- 
fant in the womb, and after the birth cloſeth itſelf. 
UnsiLical Veel [in anatomy] are two arteries, a vein and the 
which belong to the navel, or are in the navel 


MBILICA'L1S Dad, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the navel paſſage be- 
ing to a child in the womb. V 
MBI'LICATED [in botanic writers] navelled, i. . when the top of 
the fruit ſinks in a little, and there appear in it ſome remains of the calix 
of the flower, as in apples, pomegranates. | : 
Unsr'Licvus, Lat. the navel, the middle of the lower venter. whereto 
the navel-flring of a young child in the womb is joined, and which is cut 
off after delivery. | 
Uuniticus Marines, Lat. [with botaniſts] ſea navel-wort. 
Uuntilicvus Feneris, Lat. (with botaniſts] navel-wort. 
UnBiiicus iz ax Elligſi, is that focus about which the motion of any 
revolving body is made, and which it as its centre; ſo that ei- 
ther the focus or centre-point may be called ambilicus. 
TR or Hu'viBLEs [ambles, Fr.] part of the entrails of a 


Uno, Lat. the prominent part of a buckler. Swift. 
Uuzo'xs [with floriſts] any pointed fiyle or piſtil in the middle of a 


Une 4, Lat. 1. A ſhadow or ſhade. 2. A whom one who 
is invited to a feaſt, carries along with him. See PENUUnA. | 


Uusrace, ſabf. 1. Shadow of trees, ſhade. Milton. 2. Shadow, ap- 
pearance, a pretence or colour. - Reſentment, offence, diſtruſt, ſuſ- 
picion of injury. The king hood! whe no amdegye of his axning, Ba- 
con. 

U x g. reux, Fr.] ſhady, yi ſhade. Milton, 

nne 

Uussart'Lx, ad}. — Lat. | being in the ſhade. 


UnaBrEe'L, Unna“ LTA, or UMBRE'LLO, . [ ambracalum, - 
bella, or ambra, Lat. cmbrello, It.] a fort wooden frame covered 
with cloth, put over a window to keep out the ſun; alſo a fkreen car- 
ried over the head to defend from the ſun or rain. Ta 

UnBrir'se, ſabf. the viſor of the helmet. Spenſer. 


, [ambro/u;, Lat.] thick ſhadow of trees, ſhadineſs, exclu- 

U 2 — arbitration, friendly decifion of a con- 
— — — J 1» weep wg eb 
tion of two arbitrators, in caſe they ſhould not come to an agreement 


Unt ö Fr. a father. Mine. This derivation 
'MPIRE, » Fr. a . 4 ivati 
0 an arbi , one who as a common 


A 1 a third man, choſen to put a 
final end to a di or controverſy left to the determination of two 
arbitrators, in caſe they ſhould not come to an agreement about the mat- 


negativeor privative particle anſwer- 
ing to is, Lat, and Fr. « of the Greeks, and on, Dutch; i 


= vill befor atlelilrr cnt Shree. | = 
N. J. For fach words as are not to be found in Us, ſee ia In; the 
„ "gd of theſe compound words being already given in 
Unana'sHtD, adj. [of a] not aſhamed, not confuſed by mo- 
xa'sLE, adj. [from able ; inabile, It. of in, neg. and babilis, Lat.] 


wanting ability, 3 ble ; alſo weak, impotent. 
. ² Is. of in and babilitas, Lat.] inability, 


bleneſs, c. 
| U , » adj. forego = in force. 
| upd aan, "ay was Tre . [of accenfibilis, Lat.] chat 


cannot be kindled or lighted. gy" | 
crock — Gra [of as MW wh unpleaſing, ungrateful, 
NACCE'PTABLY, adv. unacceptable 
of unacceptable 


Unacce'rTaBLENES [ dif] , flate of not 


pleaſing. ier. | 
F dn iT an w be approached cr 


—— Hf [of anacceſible} ſtate of not being to be 
approached or attained. Hate : | 
NACCO MMODATED, adj. [of accommedated] unfurniſhed with exter- 
"= 0 1am, adj. [of az and compagaon, Fr.] that cannot bs 
ACCO@/MPANIABLE, adj. [of az nn 
— ich, unſociable. : 


— 2 adj. [of accompanied] not attended. 


„ adj. [of 7 unfiniſhed, inet n 
—— r— Og —. for, 
act to be falved by reaſoa, not reducible by rele, 2. Not 


_— , not controlled. 
ö Y, av. [of znaccountable] . 
. yon þ - OY 


Una'cz 


vx", 


bs ied 2 
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UNA 

Uxa'ccun ire, ag. {of accurate] not exact. 

Uxa'ccuraTixt55,/ubſt. [of zaaccarate] 1. Want of exaftncic. Boyle. 
2. New, not uſual. ' 

Uxackxvu'wLEDGED, adj. [of acknoxuledye] not owned. | | 

Uxacquar xTAXNCE, . [of acquaintance} want of knowledge or 
want of familiarity. 

Uxaccu'sromenD, a4. [of accuſiomed] not accuſtomed to, not 

UxacquarxTED, as [of arg:ainted) 1. Not known, unuſual, not 
familiarly known. 2. Not having familiar knowledge. | 

Unacqyuar'xTEDNEss, want of knowledge, ignorance of any perſon 
or thing. 

Una crixz, adj. [of afive] 1. Not briſk, not lively, idle, fluggiſh. 
2. Having no empioyment. 3. Not buſy, not diligent. 4. Haviug no 


Uxa'cTivextss, ſabft. [of active] inactivity, idleneſs, &c. 
Una'cTuaTtp, adj. not actuated. Glanville. ; 
Unxapp1'cTto, adj. [of addifed} not addicted or inclined to. 
Uxapui'kto, adj. [of alnired] not regarded with honour. 
Unapo'reD, aj. [of adored] not worihipped. : | 
| __ Unxapwo'xiSHeD, ad}. [of adi] not admoniſhed, informed or 
warned of. Milton. . 
Uxapo'txt, adj, {of adorned] not embelliſhed, not adorned. 
Uxapve'xTUROUS, adj. [of adventurous] not adventurous. 
Unavvr'saBLE, adj. | of aduiſeble] that is not adviſable, nor to be 
adviſed, not to be done. | 
UnaDvr'seD, adj. [of adviſed] 1. Imprudent, indiſereet. 
done without mature deliberation or advice. | 
Uxapv1i'seoxess, fabft. [of anaduijſed) incorfiderateneſs, raſhneſs ; 
alſo indiſcretion. k 5 
1 adv. [of madviſed] raſlily, without thought, indil- 
creetly. 


Unavu"LTERATED, adj. [of adulteratia] not ſpoiled by ſpurious mix- 


tures, genuine. F 
„ Unares'creo [of afe#:d] 1. Real, not . 2. That is 
by too ri- 


h * 
without affectation, open, candid, ſincare. 3. Not formed 


gid obſervation of rules, not labour d, natual. 4. Not moved, not 


Unaryz'cTeoxEs:, freeneſs from aſſectation, fimplicity. 
UnarFe'cTEbLY, av. [of anaffedted] really, without any attempt to 


1 [non afficiens, Lat.] that does not move the aſfecliuns, 
NAFFLI'CTED, adj. free from trouble. | 
UnacrEE aBLE, adj. inconſiſtent, unſuitable, _ : 
Unacreta'BLexEss, fait. inſuitableneſs to, inconſiſtency with. De 
 cay Piety. | | 
Unar'vaBLE, adj. not to be helped. Shairſpeare. 
Unar'Dev, adj. not helped or aſliſted. 
Unar nix, adj. having no particular direction. 
Una'xinG, Ar not feekio or cauſing pain. 
Ura'LigEnNaBLE [inalienad: al; 
or 
Una'LignaBLENESsS, /ubft. uncapableneſs of being alienated. 
Una'LiENATED, adj. that is not alienated. 
UnaLLar'tD, adj. not impaired nor ſpoiled 
UnaLLi'eo, adj. 1. Having no powerful 
nial, not having any common nature. Collier. 
UnaLo'waBLE, adj. that ought not to be allowed. 
UnaLLO'WABLY, adv. in a manner not allowable. 
UnaLLo'weD, adj. diſallowed. 


2. Not conge- 


Una'LTERABLE, adj. [inalterable, Fr.] that cannot or may not be al- 
unchan 


» 5 immutable. 
Una"LTERABLENESS, unchangeableneſs, immutability. 
UnAa/LTERABLY, adv. unchangeably. 
Una'LTERED, adj. not chan the ſame. 
Unama'zED, adj. not amazed, free from 
Unanst'rious, adj. free from ambition. | | | 
_ UnaME'NDABLE, adj. {inamendabilis, Lat.] that cannot be amended 
for the better. Pope. 
Una MIABLE, adj. that is not lovely, diſagreeable, not raiſing love. 


UNa'SALYZED, adj. not reſolved into ſimple parts. Boyle. 
_ Una'ncyorev, bo not anchored. Pope. Fe 
Urans, adj. {of an and Ine] not having the bell rung 
This ſenſe I doubt. Shaiz/peare. See UnanNeaLED. 
Una'xIMATED, @j. not enlivened, not vivified. 


Unaniuity, or Uta's:::ousxtss, Aa. [unanimitas, Lat. arani- 


mite, Fr.] an agreement in mind and detign. 
Unanimous, aj. Ian,, Fr. of wranims, Lat.] 

cord or conſent, agreeing in defign or opinion. 
Una"'x1440UsSLY, adv. {of araineus) with one 


being of one ac- 
mind or conſent. 


UnanNEsd'LEeD, = un red by conſeſſion, abiolution, Sc. for 
death. Shakeſpeare. To Anrecl [or Neal} is to prepare glaſs or metals, 


for the manufacturer's uſe, by fir: ; and t ananncaled (in a figu- 
rative uſe) is un . Hanmer. 
Unanoi'NTED, adj. 1. Not anointed. 2. Not prepared for death by 
Una'nsWwERABLE, adj. that cannot be anſwered, not to be refuted. 
— Una"nSWERABLENEss {of una»/werable) uncapableneſs of being an- 
—— ade. —_—_— confutation. 
Jn AWA ED, adj. 1. Not anſwered to, not oppoſed by a wi 
2. Not confuted. 7 Not ſuitably returned. 2 
UNnAPPA'LLED, adj. not daunted, not impreſſed by fear. 
UnaPPa'RELLED, adj. not dreſled, not clothed. Bacon. 
— adj. at viſi ale, — Milton. 
NAPPEA'SABLE, adj. that cannot — implacable. 
UxAPPEA'SABLENESS, — c. 
Uxnarrsa“sgb, a4j. not pacined. | EI 
Una"PPLICaBLE, a4, {of a/ply] that cannot be applied. 
nd 


UNaPPREKE'NDEx, a. not underſtood. Hockey. 
Unarrazuz'xstvg, adj. [of apre bend] 1. Not intelligent ; not ready 
of conception. South, 2. Not ſuſpecling. 


— — adj. inaceeſſible, that cannot be approached. 
9. 87. 


2. Raſh, 


„ Fr. inalienabile, It.] that cannot be 


for one. 


UNB 


— fabſt. [ of anapproachable ine 

UxaryRoa'CieD, adj. inacceſſible. Milton. 

Uxayyro'vev, adj. {of approve] not approved. 

Uxa'er, adj. [ineptus, Lat.] 1. Unready, not diſpoſed to. not pro- 
penſe. 2. » not apprehenſive. 3. Unfit, not qualified. 4 l 
proper, not ſuitable. | 

Uxa"yTLY, adv. [of axape] 


Uxa"pTxEss [of anapr] 1. Unticneſs, unſuitableneſs. 2. Dulne\:, 


want of henſion. & - 3. Unrcadi di non. 
— 2 3. Unccadinefs, diſqualiſica:io 


Una'acuep, 4. [of ar 1. Not argued, reaſoned, or diſputed. 
2. Not ws Y, 7 — Hg: 
To Uxa'ams verb af. [of arm] to diſarm, to deprive or zip of 
Uxa/rueD, adj. [of anarm] having no armour or weapons. 
UxanAATCNED, _ not 1 a tri l. _ 
Unarza'reD, adj. [of an and arroye, O. Fr.] not ranged in order of 
battle; alſo unclothed, not dreſſed. Dry en. | 
Uxarne'sTeD, adj. not fiezed in order to be impriſoned. 
Uxa'rtrruL,c4. 1. Having no art or cunning. 2. Wanting (ill. 
Ux4'rTFULLY, adv. in an unartful manner. 
UnarTiFI CIALLY, adv. contrarily to art. 
UK ep, adj. without being afkced or invited, not ſought by ſolici- 
UxasPriaixc, ag. not ambitious. | 
Ur a:sa1r'LeD, adj. not attacked, not aſſaulted. 
UxasSA!'LAELE, adj. exempt from aſſault. $/.:4-p-are. 
Uxassa'yED, adj. [of ax and are, Fr.] unproved, untric .. 
Uxas:1'srep [of ax and 4H, Fr] that 1; without aflitauce. 
Uxass1'STIxG, adj. giving no help. | | 
__ Unacssv'mixs, adj. not arrogant. | ; 
Uxas3v'rev, ach. [of az and cure, Fr.] 1. Net affured, not cont. 
dent. 2. Not to be truſted. Sheer. | 
Uxasswa'ceD, adj. [prob. of a and fueades, Lat.] unappet . 
UxaTTarxaBLe, 4 J. [of ax and attineo, Lat.] not to be ted. 
being out oi reach. | | A | 
_ UnatTarvaBLENESS, %. ſlate of being out of rc. +. 
Uxarrarxto, adj. thut i> Hut attaivied or got. 
UNaATIT ATE, aj. untried, not atlayed. 
UNnaTrT:"xDaxrt, adj. not in waiting. | | 
UxaTTE'xDeED, adj. having no attendants or retinue. 
UNATTE ND, adj. negligeat, not attending. 
_ Unarrt'wrive, adj. not aitentive, not giving ear to. 
UnarTrTo'xen, adj not expiated. | 
| — adj. that cannot avail, uſeleſs, vain as to any pur- 
UxavarLaBLENEss, ah. the ſtate of being not conducive, ſuccei fal. 
or prevailing, unproſitableneſs. | | 
NAVAILING, adj. uſeleſs, vain. 
Uxavenr'xTED, ag. not increaſed. 


Unavor'DaBLE, adj. t. Inevitable, not to ſhunned. 2. Not to be 
miſſed in reaſoning. Tillotſon. | 

Unavor/daBLEXESsS, ſubſt. impoſlibility of being avoided. C ville. 

Ux vorDaBLY, adv. incvitably. | | 

U: avor'peD, adj. inevitable. . Jubnſen. = mo 

Uxavu'ruorisD, adj. not ſupported by authority, not properly com- 
miſtioned. | 

Utawa'keaBLE, adj. that cannot be awaked. | 

Uxawa'ktv, adj. not awaked. 5 

Ux AE, or Uxawa'res, adv. [of awar] 1. Urexy<dcdiy, 
when it is not thought of, ſaddenly. 2. Wichout thought, wit: unt pre- 
vious meditation, through overſight. 

Uxa'"wep, adj. unreſtrained by fear or reverence. 

— off 1. Not taught to bear the rider, not tamed. 2. 
Not countenanced, aided nor ſupported. Dariel's C. War. 

Uxea'tancep, ad. not poiſed, not in equipoile. | 

Uns l. Las TED, ag. not kept Ready ty bailult ; unſteady. Adu 
uſes anbal!l:f. 

UxBa%vrv, adj. wanting a band or firing. Sha te pct. 

To Uxna'r, verb aF. [ot bar] to take away i bar, to unbolt. | 

To UxBra'rs a Horſe [of un, neg. and barba, Lat. a beird] to take 
off his harneſs or trappings. SLY 8 | 

Ux8a'rBED, agj. l arba, Lat.] not ſhaved : Out of uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Uxna'"rKeD, adj. [of bark} ſtripped of the bark. 7 WT. 

Ux8a"sHeur, ej. impudent, ſnameleſs. 5 ate/eave. 

UxBa'Tep, adj. [of bate] not repreiſed or blunted. SH Heart. 

UxBa"TTERED, adj. not injured by blow :. . 

UxBea'zixc, adj. bringing no fruit. 3 

To UNS v, verb ad. to ſet open; to free from tae reſtraint vi 
mounds. Norris. | | 

UxBea TEN, ad. 1. Not maitreated with bluws. 2. Not tro''c er: 

UxBeco'minc, adj. [of un, and bequame:n, Ger. to be, and c 
Sax. ] unicemly, indecent, indecorous. 

UxBtco'mMINGLY, adv. indecently. | 

Urxytco'mixGness, indecency, indecorum, Locke. Fa 

To Uxze'p, verb ad. to raiſe from a bed. alten uſes . 50 


. 

Uxneri'TTING, aj. not becoming, not ſuĩ: able. 

UxnkTaIE NED {of an and pneond, Sax.] not dealt er 
not having friends. | 

To Uxztect'T, verb af. to deprive of exiſtence. 7+ - -. 

UxzzGo'T, or UnBtGo'TTEN, adj. [of an, and . 1 
Eterna!, without tion. 2. Not yet generate. 

This is that ſo much celebrated term [a {2 $47] by Wc) 
the ancients characterized the rinsT Causr ard tn 4 a] thingns, 
and which anſwers to the word He itn hs ft ine Meow, 
(fays Euſ-bius, when giving the icale of U :-1 v5, that atter the 7 
Cauje, after the unoriginated and unbego!:: „ ESSENCE Of thit God white 
kingdom extends over all, there is anothe 73%. 1 beanning Cor Origin ] 
of ings, viz. that which was begotten tram tag Father, and is h;, T. 
born” this he calls, a few lines after, ou rena, . e. 4 SECOND 
ESSENCE,” and again, « 2 perſon whom we zaittru der ref A TE; s 
rare xt ayimiTs Sele Te Tan νανο Oy, 1.8. h nest aber the 
ſupreme and unt. gotten S"ATLUCRE ot fhat = 4 WwÞho.c king d m Ca: nas 
over all, Praparat. Evarg. Ed. Rob. de, iy. 191, ad 


* 
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Alexand. long before him, ſave, “ Ez pov 7% νjE]pt̃ n, 0 797 vat; 1215 
Cc. 1 #. there is one taing for being} that 1» wnheg tion, ⁊ . Gp 
rue; and one thing af-re-Legotten, through whom all things 
came into being [referring to John, c. i. v. 2, 3. ] for of a truth (favs 
Peter) there i» 11+ Gl, who made the origin [or beginning} of all 
thing-, meaning Nis fo ebe ten Son.“ Stromat. Ed. Paris, P- 644. 
See Es: act, Sapt tt 4%, Necrssary Exiflexce, MinitatTE Agency, 
Cn, lo, Union of Divinity, and STROMATIC, compared. 

To Uster, verb ad. to undeceive. : 

Ust [of ww, and be ginnan, Sax. ] not begun. : 

Urban [of ar, and behealdian, Sax.] unſeen, not diſcernable to 
the tic ht. 

Carr,. [of an, and zeleapa, Sax. ] 1. Incredulity, unbe- 
lier, 7. -. a readinels to deny every thing at fiſt hearing. Warts. 2. In- 
Rdcli: , irreligion. | 

Vo US*%tL1EVE, verb af. 1. Not to truſt, to diſcredit. 2. Not to 
thii.k real or true. Dryden. | 

 U-putin ver, ab. [of un, and ze leapan, Sax. to believe] an infi- 
del, cu who believes not the ſcripture of God. 

UxuEtizvixG, adj. infidel. 

UxBtto ver, adj. not loved. 

Lo Uxu"z1, verb att. [of un, and benvan, Sax. ] to eaſe or refreſh, 
to —_ alto to facken, to relax, to reduce a crooked or bent thing to 
Rraitnels. | : 

UxBe xpixc, adj. 1. Not ſuffering flexure. Pe. 2. Devoted to 
relaxation. An anvendirg hour. Rowe. IND 

CUxBENE VOLEST, adj. not kind, cruel. 

UxBe'xer:ct1, ag. not preferred to a benefice. 


UxBex1'GHTED, adj. not overtaken with night or Carkneſs, not dar- 


end or obſcured, never viſited by darkneſs. Milton. | 
Ust ster, adj. [of zx and berignus, Lat.] unlavourable, not boun- 
tiſul. m. lignant, malevolent. // u 8 : 
Uxne'xr, adj. 1. Slackened, not flrained by the — 2. Having 
the bow unftrung. 3. Not ſubdued, not cruſhed. Cent with woes. 
Dryden. 4. Relaxed, not intent. Let thy thoughts be cafy and axbent. 
Denham. 8. Made flrait, Sc 
To Uxptsr tm, vel ad. not to become; as, it may net wnbeſeem me ſo 
t; ao. | e 
Uxnrste mirc, ay. unbecoming. 
—_ Unmragr'arnGx75s5, i. indecency. 
UxpeSEEMINGLY, adv. indecently. | . 
To UNE NU“, cc: ad. [of ur, and benyman, Sax.} to diſpel or 
tax e away numneſs. 


Uxnesou'cur, cd}. [of ur, and pecan, Sax.] without being be- 


ſceched or ſought to, not intreated. Milton. 
UxBesTo'wep, a4. not given, not diſpe 
UxBETRA'YED, adj. not betrayed. 
UxBewar'Ltd, aj. rot lamented. 


of. Bacon. 


To Uxzewi'Tcu, verb af. [of an, be, and picce, Sax.] to deliver 


from witchcraft, to free from faſcination. k ; 
To Uxz1'ass, verb af. to free from any external motive, to diſen- 
—_ from prejudice. It is moſtly uſed ay : | 
NBI'ASSED, or UzBrasr [of un and biaſer, Fr.] impartial. _ 
A adv. without external influence, without prejudice. 
e. | | 
Usnt'o, or Uxz1i'vpex, adj. [of an, and beodan, Sax.] 1. Un- 
commanded, ſpontaneous. 2. Uninvited; as, an anbidden gueſt mult 
bring his ſtool with him. | 
NBIGO'TTED, adj. free from bigottry. AddiJon. FI 
To Ux Tb, verb ad. [of an, and bindan, Sax. ] to looſen what is 
bound, to untie. | : 
. * Uxnrsnor, verb act. [of liſep] to deprive of epiſcopal orders. 
outh, 
Uxz1'TTED, adj. [of bit] unbridled, unreſtrained. Shak: /peare. 
UxBLA"MEABLE, adj, [of an and blamable, Fr.] not to be found fault 
with, innocent, not culpable. | : : 
UnBLa'MEaBLENESS [of unblameable] undeſervingneſs of blame, in- 
nocence. . | 
UxBLA'MEABLY, ady. i ſibly, without taint or fault. 
UsxBLA/MED, adj. blameleſs, W mw | 
Cxnte'aisueD, adj. free from reproach or deformity, free from tur- 
| nude. 5 
_ _CUnuLe'NDep, adj. not mingled. EN: 3 
| V4 BLENCHED, aj. not injured by any ſoil, not defiled, not diſ- 
graced. Ils. we 3 
U:.:i.: 53D, or UnBLE'sT, adj. [of an, and blerp ian, Sax. ] 1. Not 
5 — c:cluced from benediction, accurſed. 2. Wietched, unhappy. 
43. 211377, 
To Ux2:.1x9D, verb af. [of an, and blindan, Sax.) to reſtore fight, 
to open the eyes. | Tp 
Ut: ix2rn, adj. with open eyes. 
Ux2100+v, adj. not ſtained with blood. Shakeſpeare. 
Uxu1.00'by, a. [of an, and blodiz, Sax.] not bloody, not cruel, 
not ſheiding bloul, not ſtained with blood. 
/he Lune Sacrifice [with Romaniſis] the maſs. 
Unzlo's, aj. having the bud yet unexpanded. 
Cpu yuxred, ad. 9 obtuſe. Cowley. : 
U.30'v3ts, adj. [of an, and bovige, Sax.] 1. Incorporeal, imma- 
rial. 2. breed from the body. Dryden. 
UxB01'...D, adj.. (of an and boni, Fr.] not boiled, not ſodden. 
Lo Uruy'LT, verb ag. [of un, and botran, Sax.} to draw back a 
bolt, to open, to unbar. 
UxBo'LTED, adj. coarſe, groſs, not refined, as flour is by bolting and 
fitting, Shakeſpeare. 
R ſubſt. [of un, and ban, Sax. in cookery] to take out 
the nes. 
UrBo'::zb, adj. [of un, and ban, Sax. or been, Dan.] having the 
bones taken out, without bones. | 
UrtiBO'xX%ETTED, a4j. wanting a hat or bonnet. Shakeſpeare. 
Uxu00'k15H, adj, 
!carning. Shakeſpeare. 
U<80%9'TED, a. [of un and bots, or debote, Fr.] without boots. 
Us29'rN, adj. [of un, and beann, Sax.] not born, ſuture, not yet 
brought into life. 
Ux80'RDEKED, adj, [deberde, Fr.] having no border, or the border 
taken off, Cc. | 


1. Not ſtudious of books, 2. Not improved by 


UNC 
Ux890%rr9wed, at. genuine, native, one's on. 


To Uxuo's0:a, werb ac?. [of an, and bop, Sax. } 1. To open or de. 
clare the mind freely, to reveal in confidence. 2, 10 open, to difciute 


in rome: 
/x39"TTOMED, aff, 1. Bottomleſs, without any bottom. N 4». 
2. Having no ſolid foundation. 3. Io be taken ott from any ſounda- 
tion or bottom. Hommond. 
Uxzou'cur, a. [of an, and bohr, of ean, Sax. to buy] t. N 
bought, Pattie af out money. 2. — an Ln 925 
Uxuou'tp, adj. {of wr, and prob. bonden, of bindan, Sax.) 1. 
2 not tied. 2. Wanting a cover, as books. 3. Preterite - 12 
A. 
Uxerov'xptp, a4j. 1. Unlimited, unreftrained, 2. Infinite, inter- 
minable. 
Uxpou'sDEDLY, adv. without bounds or limits. Gov. of the Tongue. 
UxBou'xDeEDSEss, al. exemption from limits. Cheyne. 
U:n0'wtp, adj. not bent. 
To Un fL, verb af. [of wn and bryeanx, Fr.] to take out the 
bowels, to eviſcerate ; alſo to open one's mind, to diſcloſe. 
* BOU'WELLED, adj. [of an and be, can, Fr.] having the bowels ta- 
n out. 
UxBo'WERED, adj. [of wn, and bupe, S2x.] diveſted of, or not in a 
bower or ſhade. | 
To UxBra'ct, verb af. [of wn and embrafſer, Fr.] 1. To undo or 
— * braces, to untie, to to relax. 2. To make the clothe, 
ooſe. | 8 
To Ux RACE a Mallard [in carving] means to cut it up. 
Uxurta'THED, adj. nnd v1 12. 2 
UXIXEA“TUIxq, adj. unanimated. Shakeſpeare. | 
UxBxt'p, agj. 1. IIl educated, not inſtructed in civility. 2. Net 
taught in general. Dryden. 
NBREE'CHED, a. having no breeches. 
UNT AED, adj. [of wr and bribe, Fr.] that is not corrupted with 
3 2 ** or giſts, not hired. 
o UnBrrbLe, verb act. [of un and brider, Fr. or of bnidlian, Saf. 
to take off a bridle. a : l 
— og as not reſtrained, licentious. 
/xBRO'KE, or UxBRO'KEN, a4. [of an, and bnecan, Sax.] 1. Wh 
not violated. 2. Not ſubdued, ; Aon ne * ] — 
url roten borſe, a horſe that has not been rid. 


of a brother. The author of Decay of Picty utes anbrotherlike. 
Uxeru1'seD, adj. not bruiſed, not hurt. 
To U:Bu'ciie, verb act. to looſe a buckle, to untie from buckles. 
To Uxsu1r'iD, verb ad. to raze, to deſtroy. 
UxBu1'LT, adj. [of an and bychan, Sax.) not yet erected. 
To UxBu'xc [bung, Six. A ondenner, Fr.] to take out a bung. 
UnBu's1td, ag. [of :», and bypigean, Sax.] not buried, not inter- 
red, not honoured with the rites of funeral. 


UxBu'txev, or U-:u'rxT, adj. 1. Not conſumed, not waſted, not 


injured by fire. 2. Not heated with fre. | 

— 2 a. not waſting by heat. | 
To Uxpu'rr x, verb af. [of an, and Sax.] 1. To eaſe 

of a burder, i1d of a load. 2. To throw off, 3. To diſcloſe what 

lies heavy on e mind. | | 
To Ux»:;'TTON {d:boutorner, Fr.] to undo buttons, to looſe any thing 

button'd. ? | 
Uxca'L NED, ej. free from calcination. 


Uxca'LLED [of an, and katver, Dan.] not called, not ſent for, not 


deraanded. 
To Uxca'Lw, verb act. to diſturb. Dryden. 
Unca'xCELLED, adj. not eraſed, not abrogated. | 
U caxo xiCal, adj. [of az and caronique, Fr. canmicus, Lat.] not 
conformable to the canons. 


Uxcax0o'x1CaLxEss [of unrcaumical] the ſtate of not being canonical 


or conformable to the canons ; alſo the quality of being deſlitute of pub- 
lic approbation. g 
Uxca'PaBLE, adj. [incapax, Lat. incapable, Fr.] not capable. 
Unca'eaBLENEss, as. [of zacapable) incapacity. 
Uxca'rED for, adj. not regarded, not attended to. 
Uxca'rRNATE, adj. not - Brown. 


To Uxca'ss, verb af. [of as and cafſe, Fr.] 1. To take out of the | 
caſe, to — from any covering. 2. Lo flay. Spenſer. | 


To Uxcas [or l a perſon of his clothes. A cant phraſe. 
Uxca's1xc of a Fox [with ſportſmen] is the cutting it up or flaying it. 
Uxcav'curT, adj. not yet catched. 9 | | 
Uxcav'seD, ej. having no firſt cauſe. 
Uxcau'T1ovus, adj. not wary ; heedlefs. | 
UxCE'LEBRATED, adj. not folemnized. —{— 3 
| Uxcz'nsunzD, adj. [of un and cenſure, Fr.] chat js not criticiſed, ex- 
empt from public reproach. : 3 
NCE'RT AIN, as. [incertzs, Lat. incertaiz, Fr.) 1. Not certainly 
known, doubtful. knowledge. 3. 
Not ſure in the conſequence. ( 
Unct'&TAINED, «dj. made unceriain. A wo 
UXxCE/RTAINLY, adv. not ſurely, not certainly. 3 
Uxcr'aTaixtY, or U nc TAIxESöS, fubſt. ¶ incertitude, Fr. of Lat] 


2. 3 1 * certain 
irr . 
— not uſed. Rallig b. 


1. Dubiouſneſs, want of knowledge. 2. Comingency, want of cer- 


tainty. 3. Something unknown, Cc. _ 
UxcsssART, adj. [inceſſans, Lat.] without giving over. 5 
Uxct'sSAXTLY, adv. incgſſanier, Lat. inceſſamment, Fr.] conti- 
nually. : | 
To Uxcnar'n, verb ad. ¶ decbainer, Fr.] to take off a chain, to free 
from chains. . . 2 
Uxcua'xGEABLE, adj. immutable, not ſubject to variation. > 
Uncu. neSansannen ff. — immutability. Neat fa. 
Uxcra'xGEABLY, immutably. 
Uxc#a'xGED, adj. 1. Not altered. 2. Not alterable. Dryden. 
Unens'xcixc, adj. ſuffering no alteration. 
To Uxcax/RGE, verb a. to retract an accuſation. Shakeſpeare. 
Unxc#Aa'RITABLE, Cof an and charitatlr, Fr.] not charitable, 
cribed by Chriſtianity. 


contrary to the univerſal love preſ 3 
1 [of ancbaritable] an uncharztable diſpoſition, 


ant of charity. ? : 
—— ady. without regard to, or in 2 manrer coxtiaf; 


to charity. To 


3. Not tamed; as, an 
UxBro'THERLIEE, or UxBro'THERLY, 45. il ſuiting the character 
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UNC 


To Uxcna'an! [decharmer, Fr.] to undo or take away a charm. 
Uncna'ry, at. not wary, not cautious. 
_ Uxcia'srt {of an and chafte, Fr. of in, Lat.] not endued with 
chaſtity, leacherous, not continent, not pure, lewd. 
Uxcna'srNess, — [of wnchof-} incontinency, lewdneſs. 
Uxcna'sriTyY, /ubft. lewdnefs, incontinence. 
Uxcna'sTL x, adv. lewdly. 
Uxcueg'rruLNEss, ſab. mclancholy, gloomineſs of temper. Adi. 
Uxcur'cKED, a4. unteſtraincd. 
Uxcnt'we, adj. [of ar, and c:opan, Sax.] not chewed. 
To Uxtur'LD, gers ad. to deprive of children. Shakeſpeare. 
UxcurrsTESPD, ad}. [of an and Ci] not baptized. 
Uxcurt'sT1ax, adj. 1. Not becoming a Chriſtian, contrary to the 
laws of Chriſtianity. 2. Infidel, unconverted. 5 
Uscunt'sTiaxlx, adv. in a manner not becoming a Chriſtian. 
Uncnr1'sTiaxxrss, fa. contraricty to Chriſtianity. X. Charles. 
To Uscnv'acu, verb act. [of un, und cipic, Sax. a church] to ex- 
Uxcuv'ecnen, adj. [of an, and kerthe, Teut. cypic, Sax. ] diſſolved 
from being a church, excommunicated ; alſo not churched, as a woman 
that has lain in. 
U'xc:a, Lat. 1. An ounce, the 12th part of a Roman pound. 2. 


IIn pharmacy] the 12th part of a pound, containing eight drams. 


U'xc1x [in algebra] are the numbers preſixed to the letters of the 
numbers of any power produced from a binomial, refidual, cr multino- 
mial root. Thus in the fourth power of a that is a 2 44446 


+6 aabb+ 4 abbb, the mar are 4, 6, 4. 


U'sciat [with antiquaries] an epithet given to certain Jarge-ſized 


letters or characters, anciently uſed in inſcriptiors. epitaphs, &c. 


Unci'tcunCistD, adj. [of wn and circencit, Fr. incircumciſus, Lat.] 
not circumciſed, not a Jew. 
Uxcircuuci'sio%, . an uncircumciſcd ftate, omiſſion of circum- 
ciſion. | 
Uxcircumscr1 BED, a4. unbounded, unlimited. | 
UnciacunsPe'cT, adj. [of an and ciroam/pectzs, Lat.] unwary, not 


vipilant. | 
. af want of due care and caution. | 
UxcincumsTA'NTIAL, adj. unimportant. Abad word. Prone. 


Uxci'vit., aj. Llaciviiis, incl, Fr.) not courteous, unpolite, not 


agreeable to rules of elegance or complaiſancr. 
Urcivr'iiTY, or Uxci'vitii:s, . [incivilitas, Lat. incivilite, 
= uncourtcouſneſs, rudeneſs. 
xCt'VILIZED, «dj. 1. Not reclaimed from barbarity. 2. Coarſe, 
indecent. Addi/or. | 
Uxc1'viLLY, adv. in an uncourteous manner. 5 
UncLa'b, adj. [of an. and clað, or cla d ian, Sax. ] without clothes. 
UxncLa'tiFieD, ad}. not purged, not purified. | 
To UncLa'se, verb a. (of wr, and cleopian, Sax.] to unlooſe 


NCLA'SSIC, adj. not claſſic. Pepe. 255 
U'xcLt, AH. [ avννẽ,“ui, Lat. orcle, Fr.] a father's or mother's bro- 


Uxcuza'n, adj. [of un, and clæne. Sax. ] 1. Foul, pollutcd, dirty, 


filthy. 2. Not purified by ritual practices. 3. Foul with fn. 4. Lewd, 


UncLea'xLINEsSs, fab. want of cleanlineſs. Clarendon. 

UncLea'xLY, adj. 1. Fowl, filthy, naſty. 2. Indecent, unchaſte, 
given to impurity. | | 

— ub. [of un. and clænne re, Sax.) 1. Fil-":ingf,, 
want of cleanlineis, lewdneſs, incontinence, impurity. 3. Sin, wicked- 
neſs. 4. Want of ritual purity. 

UnxcLEa'xseD, a4. [ot un, and el enpian, Sax. ] not cleanſed. 

UncLe'rT [of az, and cleopan, Sax. ] not clcaved or ſplit. 

To UxcLt'xcn, werb ad. to open the cloied hand. 

To Uncrr'w, verb act. to undo. Shakeſprare. 

UxcL1'PPED, adj. whole, not cut. 1 

To Uxcroa ru, verb ad. (ot an, and clæ ian, Sax.] to diveſt one 
of his clothes, to firip, to make naked. 
o Uxcto'r, verb af. 1. To diſencumber, to exonerate. Shake- 


Fear. 2. To ſet at liberty. Dryden. 


To Uxcio1!'sTER, verb ac. to ict at liberty. Nerris, | 
To UxcLo'se, verb af. [of un, and civran, Sax. ] to open. 
Uncro'sEn, adj. not ſeparated by inclotures. Clarendon. 


___ UneLov'pty, a4. free from clouds, not darkened, clear from ob- 


nn ſabf. openneſs, freedom from gloom. Boyle. 
UxcLov'br, adj. free from a doud. 55 
Uncto'yeD [of an and ene, Fr.] not cloyed or glutted with 
meat, c. unitopped, as a piece of 6:Unance that has been nailed up. 
To UxcLu'rcu, verb at. to open. | 


Uxcoi'reD [decorffe, Fr.] having the coif pulled off, without a 
coif. | 
To Uxcoi'V, verb aft. [of an, and coil] to open from being coiled 


or wrapped one part upon another. 


Uxcor'xtp, 4. not coined. | e 
Uxcorks'crEp, at. {of a and cellictus, Lat.] not gathered toge- 
ther, not collected; not recollecled. Prier. 
Urxco'LouRED, a. not tained with any colour or die. 
Uxco'uBED, adj. [of 22, and cxxmban, Sax. ] not combed. 
Ux-cout-a'T-aBLE, adj. not to be come at or gotten. A low cor- 
rupt word, with its derivatives. . 
Ux-coME-A'T-ABLY, «dv. in a manner not to be come at. 
Un-coME-4a"T-ABLEXESS, u H. uncapablencſs cf being come at or 
artained to. | | 
Unco'MELtNEss, ſubf. unbeſeemingneſo, undecentneſs, unbeautiful- 
neſs, want of grace, want of beauty. | 
Uxco'MELY, aj. unſeemly, unhandſome, wanting grace. 


fatisfaftion of mind, gloomy, diſmal, n icrable. 2. Receiving no com- 
tort, melancholy. 

Uxco'wrorTaBLENE:sS [of wncor i] unſatisſiedneſs, want of 
cheerfulneſs. Th. 

Unco'/wroRTABLY, ev. without geerſulne fg. 

Uxcomma'NDeD, a4. nat cntuancecd, 


to one. Aldifen. 


no plain or certain conſequence, Hale uics the former, : 


Jo Uncur't @ Women [of un and wifir, Fr.] to pull or take off her 
head-clothes, to pull off her cap. | 


Uxnco'mrorRTABLE, adj. 1. Being wi nout comfort, eaſe, pleaſure, or 


UNC 


Uxco'wnon, adj. Lcemur, Fr. of an aud commuris, Lal.] unuſual, 
rate, not often found or known. 

Uxco'unioxty, av. not frequently; to an vneommen degree, 

Uxco'mmonxtss, uh. exttaordinarineſo, infrequency. 

Unxcouea'cr, at. not compact, not cloſely cohering. 

Uxcounv' x1CABLE [incommuni-ab/;, Fr. of ircommanicalil s, Lat. 
that cannot be communicated. Sce Artaiaures H:communicatle. 

Uxcouuvy's:caTED, at. not communicated. 

Uxco'upatitd, ad. having no companion. Fair/ax. 

CU xCoura'ss;0XaT b. adj. having no pity. She. 

Uxcourt'LLED, edj. [of conpelis, Lat ] voluntary, being under no 
force, free from compulſion. | 

Ux court a15a'xT, at. not civil, not obliving. Lecke. 

JXCOMPOU'NDED, . 1. Simple, not mixed. 2. Simple, not int! i- 


| Cate. Hammend. 


UnconeLE' re, ad. [of c:mplerns, Lat ] nat ſiniſhed, imperfeR. 
: Uxcomrou'xptpxess, A. [of uncorpornacd) ſimple nature vi qua- 
lity, a being without mixture. | 

Uxcomyrt'sstn, aj. free from compreſſion. 

Uxcourrtnt's>ivt, adj. 1. Unable to comprehend. 2. Ia Sh ke 
ſpeare it ſeems to ſignity incomprebenfible. "UW incor reter io. :p. 

Uxconxce1'Te, 4%. not ſelf opin ionated. 


, p . 5 : — . 
Uncoxcer'vaBLF, adj. [incorcewable, Fr.] no: tobe conceived or ima · 


gined, not to be underttood. 


UxcoxcETvARH Y, adv. incomptehenſively. 
UnxcoxcervaBLENESs, Aa. incompretenfilility, Lec le. 
Uxconxcri'ved, 24. not thought or imagined. ( H. 

| Uxcoxc ax, . negligence, want of imereit, frecdb n from 

anxiety. Sa. . TE 
Uscoxck axrb, af. [of an and concern, Fr.] 1. Not cyaccrned, 


having no intereſt. 2. Not anxious, not diſlurbed, rot allied. 


Uxcoxct'rxeDLyY, adv. in a manner without concern, with wt in- 
tereſt or affeftion, without anxiety or perturbation, v ith io!:Toronce, 

Uxcoxce'rxeDxtEss, aH. indifference, regard!lucl,, {dn um 
anxiety or perturbation. | 

Uxcoxce'rx1xG, aj. not intereſting, not afc&ing, not Lalergiag 


Uxcoxct'axmevr, ſub. the ſtate of having no (Gore. © 
_ Uncoxctv'vext, or UxcoxcLv'vixc, af. not deciti.s, 


Uxcoxci.v'pixGxe5s5, ſub. quality of being unconecls, 1. * 

Uxcoxciu'sve, aj. that is not conclutc. Sce Simi, wo Ou 
N1Us of Language. | 

Uzcoxco'crep, a4. crude, that is not Cigeſted or matured. 

Uxconpe wxABLE, adj. not deſerving to be condemned. | 

Uscovok'ux Eb, adj. not condemned. Locke 

UxcoxD1 TIONAL, adj. abſolute, not limited by any terms. 

_ Uxcoxr1'ren, ag. unlimited, unbounded, alto free front 
Uxcoxr1'xaBLE, adj. unbounded. SJ are. 
Urccovnri'rueD, ad. 1. Not fortified by reſolution, not Ovens +! 

weak, raw. 2. Not ſtrengthened by additional tettimony, ute 
uncertain. 3. Not ſettled in the church by che right of chi 
Uxcorxro'tm, adj. unlike, not analogous, difmilar. 22... 
Uxcoxro'tMaBLE, 4%. that does not conform, inconFitent. 
Unrconxro'emiTY, ub. the ſtate of not con forming to, fla:c 0! da- 
greeing, incongruity, incot ſiitency. 
Urxcorro'rt MED, adj. thut has not conformed. 
Uxcoveu'sep, adj. fre: from confuſion; diftint. Taxe. 
Uxcoxrvu'srory, adv. without confuſion ; diſtin ly. Locke. 
Unxcoxru'taBLE, aj. not to be convicted of d. tr, irrefatuide 
Sprat. 8 | 
_ Utconxcrare, adj. not concreted by cold. Brorun, 
_ _Uxco'vyucar, ad}. not conſiſtent with riatrii:onial faith, rc. Lofts 
ting a wife or huſband. M.Iton. | | 
Us CONNE'CTED, adj. not coheren', lax, looſe, vague. 
Uxcoxx!'vixc, ag. not forbraring pen: notice. ee 
Uxco'*%QuErABLE, adj. not to be iubducd, wvincivle, 
_ UxcCcrqueraBLEx:=5SS, g. invinciblenct>. 
Uxco'xqueraBLY, adv. invincibly. 


Urco'xQuered, ag. 1. Unſubdued, not o-cicome. 2. I. vincible. 
Uxco'x5cioxaBLE, a4. 1. Unreaſonable, unjut, cccan g the limite 


of any juſt claim or expectation. . Forming unreal: whe cxpeAa- 
tions. 3. Enormous, vaſt: A low word. Z. 4. Ao it enced 
or guided by conſcience. 


—ä—— ws 


Unxco x<cIONABLENESS, . want of coric.once, umeaſon cblenel. 


of hope or claim. | | | 
Uxco'xscioxABLY, av. without conſcience, unrculonnbly, 
Uxco'::scrous, adj. having no mental percent . 
Uxco'x$sECRATED, cdj. that is not conſecrat-d, not ſacted, not <->. 

ted. Santh uſes it actively. 
Uxcorxre'aTeD, agj. not yiclled. Fake. | 
Uscoxstbr RED, adj. not confidered or attended to. Sale . 
Uxco'xs0NAXxT, adj. uncongruous, inconiiitert. Heoker, 
Ur;co'xsTaxT, ad [ inconjlant, Fr. inconfians, Lat) fl. 

ſteady. Sce INcoxsSTAXNT. 
Uzcoxsre AAN ARTE, adj. that cannot be conſtrained, Cc. 
UxconsTR#21 NED, adj, uncompelled. | 
Uxcor:5TRA!NEDLY, adv. voluntary, without force f 


UxcoxsT&ai'xT, ah. freedom fromn conſtraint ; 


UxcoxsUu'tTIxG, 44. [incorſultus, Lat ] heats, 7 end 
Siancy. 

Us coxtv'ta RLE, adj. that cannot be conſume DSI 

UxcorsumtD, ed. [inconfanptuas, Lat.] not oP! 

Ut: coxsuν,V3·ns TER, adj. rot conſummatedl. es 

UxcoxT a'vttKATED, adj. [imcortaminaeti:. i „ 

Urcoxtr'mntD, adj. [ren contemptu-, :!: 


UxconTENTED, agj. not cont ente, „ 
UxcoxTe'xT:NGxESS, fub/t. want of pp 
UxcoxTE'sT ABLE, aj. {rroonffalls. tr. DW 
UxcoxTE'sTaBLY, adv. indifp!t1hty. 


UzcoxTe'sTED, ag. nat diſputed. cet n 


a f . 333 18 „ 
UxconTx!'Te, adj. not reli oioutly p ttent. H. rad. 
UncoxTROVE'RTED, a4. not d footed. | | 
UxcoxTRroOVr LABLE, af, 1. That (aun t= COntrt. 82 


2. Irretrag able, not to be 4 u-d. 


* - 2 . * 
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U.coxreovtter:v, 0. 1. In a manner not to be controuled. 2. 
Without danget of teſutauon. a 
L CON at Lo, ac”. 1. That is without controul, unoppoſed, not 
to be overruled. 2. Not convinced, not refuted. Hayward. | 
N UxcortrouttDiy, ady. without controul or oppoſition. Decay of 
tety. . 
Uxco:v: r5aBbler, ag. unſociable, not ſuitable to converſation. Ro- 
271. N 
© Uscorve'rt TED, adj. not perſuaded to the truth of Chriſtianity. 
L «cov cp, ad. not convinced. 
% Uzco'rb, werb af. to looſe a thing bound with cords. 
Uxco'rr, ** or Uv dus Pri, Law Lat. and Fr. {in law] f. 4. 
; a plea for a defendant, being ſued for a debt due on a day 
pA, to fave tne forfeiture of his bond, &c. by affirming that he ten- 
nerd the debt at the time and piace, and that there was none to receive 
jt, and alſo that he is yet ready to pay the ſame. 
Uzcorni'cr, a4. faulty, full of blunders and miſtakes. 
Us cone cTLY, adv. blunderingly. 
UxcorrE'CTED [incerredius, Lat.) 1. Inaccurate, not poliſhed to ex- 
nee Dryden. 2. Unpuniſhed, unchaſtiſed. 


seo ber, adj. honeſt, upright, not tainted with wickedneſs, not 
7 5 


bcnccdh by iniquitous intereft. Hoster. : 

LU nconauPleD, ag}. that is not to be corrupted, depraved or vi- 
tied. 

UncorRvU PTNESS, ,. integrity, uprightneſ:. 3 

o Uzco'vrr, verb ad. 1. To take off a cover, Cc. 2. To deprive 
of clothes. 3. To ſtrip of the roof. 4. To ſhew openly, to ſtrip of a 
veil or concealment. Pope. 5. To bare the bead as in the preſence of a 
{uperior. 

VUncov no LLAbLE, adj. not to be adviſed. Clarexdon. 

Uxcou'xTABLE, @4j. innumerable. Raleigh. 

Uxcou'x TERFEIT, adj. genuine, not ſpurious. Sr. 

To Uxcov'rit, verb a2. to ſeparate, to looſe dogs from their cou- 
plea Shakeſpeare. | 

Uxcox “x Tous, adj. uncivil, unpolite. Sidacy. 

Urcou'tTEOUSLY, ad. uncivilly. 

Urcou'rtTEOUSNESS, incivility. SEE 

Uxcov'sTLIxEss, aH. unſuitableneſs of manners to à court; incle- 


gance. Addiſon. 
Uncovu'zxTLY, adj. uncivil, i of manners. 


Uncov'rH, ach. [uncuS, Sax. unknown} ſtrange, odd, unuſual, harſh, | 
barbarous der: | 


Uncov'THLY, «adv. oddly, ſtrangely. | 
Uncou'Tuxe:ss [of _— oddneſs, unuſualneſs, ſtrange- 
neſs, roughneſs, harſhneſs, neſs. Decay of Pzety. | 
To Uxcrea' re, verb ad. to reduce to nothing, to deprive of ex- 
illence. Pope. | 
 _ Uncrea'Ten, adj. [increatus, Lat. incree, Fr.] 1. Not yet created. 
Milten. 2. Not produced by creation. 
__ Uncrea'Troxtss, asi. ſelf-exiſtence, the ſtate or condition of not 
| —_ been created. 7 Fg 4 | 
NCRE'DITABLENESS, H. want of reputation. Decay of Piety. 
Uncro'e?tD, aj. not cropped not gathered. Aae. * 
Uxcao'ssro, a. uncanceli:d. Shakeſpeare. 
Urcrou'L:oD, adj. not ſtraitened for want of room. Addiſon. 
To Uxcro'ws, verb ad. to dethrone, to deprive of a crown or ſove- 


| ty. 
* adj. not crowned ; alſo deprived of the crown, de- 


To Uxcav'urrz, verb af. [of an, and cnompebt, Sax.] to make 
plain, ſmooth and even that which was crumpled. 

U'NcT:1oN, Fr. 1. The act of anointing. 2. Unguent, ointment. 
Dryden. 3. The act of anointing medically. Arbuthnzr. 4. Any 


ting ſoftening or lenitive. Shakeſpeare. 5. rite of anointing in the 
laſt moments. 6. Any thing that — iety and devotion. 


U”ncTvovs, adj. [of zr&zs,Lat.] oily, greaſy, fat, clammy. 8 

U”ncTuousxess, or Uxcr vos v, ſubft. gy onftuofite, Fr.] 
oilinefs, greaſineſs, fatneſs, clammineſs. former uſed by Boyle, 
and the latter by Brown. | 

Uxcu'LLED, adj. not gathered. Maltas. 

UxCU"LPABLE, adj. not blameable. Hooker. 

Uxcv'cKoLDED, adj. not made a cuckold. Shakeſpeare. | 

UxCu”LTIVATED, adj. [ incultxs, Lat. inculte, Fr.] 1. Not tilled, not 
:7proved by tillage. 2. Not inſtructed, not civilized. 

UxNCU44BERED, 44. not burthened, not embarraſſed. Dryden 

Co cu naBLE, adj. [incurable, Fr.] that cannot be cured 
uſuall, written incurable. 

Cxuot's 1BLENESS, /ubft. uncapableneſs of being cured. 

Uncu'2BaBLE, adj. that cannot be curbed or checked. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Vxcu'rurp, adj. not reſtrained ; licentious. Shakeſpeare. 
Uta go, ad}. unhealed. | 

CUxcu'>10rs, adj. being without curioſity : Rather incurions. 

To Uxcu'z:1., verb att. to looſe from ringlets or convolutions. Dryd. 
U-cv's:.:», adj. not gathered into ringlets. Pope. | 


* * 


. e adj. not current, not paſſing m common payment. 
* akeſprare. 

To Uncu'ssr, wrrb agi. to free from any execration. Shakeſpeare. 
U<Cu'r>T, ad}. not execrated. X. Charles. mY 
Uscus, Lat. 1. A hook, 2. [With ſurgeons] a hook to draw a 

dead child out of the womb. 
Uxcu"ToMABLy, ad}. not liable to pay cuſtom. 
Cacu'tronen, a4. that has not paid cuſtom. 
Uzeu'r, adj. whole, not cut. 


5 2 Cova, verb act. to open, to fice from the refiraine of mounds. 
J. Philips. 


bana, adj. not impaired nor made worſe. 
CUNnil Ted, adj. [indormitus, Lat. indomte, Fr.] not diſheartened; 


utrepid, 
UnDiu'xttuneSs, ſubft. intrepidity, courageouſneſs. Atterbury. 
1 Ys &c. South. 


Uxbau'siihly, adv. i 
Usp1':2LED, adj. not dimmed, not confuſed by L 
To Uuia'r, verb at. to free from deaſneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Utnutriu'care, ef. not corru by deba 1 8 
UsD+C4'GOx, Fr. [ udwayuy@s, Gr.] a regular polygon of eleven an- 


seo Ldes, 


UND 


Lorca xi, adj. nd: ſuffering decay or declenſion BYuckmere. 

Uxpica'tty, adj. not liable to be dimiuificd or impaired. Drzd . 

To Uxprce:i've, verb act. to ſet free om the infiueuce of a fallacy. 

UxDpecei VaBLE, adj. not liable to deceive. Holder. 

Uxpecti'ven, 4%. not cheated, not impoled on. Dryden. 

Uxpt'cexT, adj. [indecext, Fr. of Lat.] uubcruming : Rather inde- 
cent. 

Uxve'cexTLY, adv. un ingly. 

Unpe'cex7xtss [indecentia, Lat.] unbesomingne. 

Uxpzctr'pto, adj. (indecis, Fr. deciſus, Lat.] not determined. 

To Uxve'cx, verb at. to _ of ornaments. Shakeſpeare. 

Uxve'cxtv, adj. not adorned. 

L xBEG'SIVE, 44. not decifive, not concluſive. Glasville. 


FS. qa In grammar, applied to a word that cannot be 
lined. 
Unxvecui'sev, adj. 1. Not declined, not grammatically varied b 
termination. 2. Not deviating, not turned from the right way. 2 
Uxbr'bicarzo, %. 1. Not conſecrated, not devoted. 2. Not in- 
ſcribed to a Boyle. 
Unpee” — Fr. in heraldry] waved, reſembling waves. 
Uxper'DeD, a. not fignalized by action. Shakeſpeare. 
Unpera'ceaBLE, 24. that cannot be defaced or disfigured. 


Uxpera'cio, adj. not dishgured, not deprived of its torm. Gram; /-. 


UrDeFEA'SIBLE, 4. not to be vacated or annulled. 

Unpere'xbeD, adj. [ind:fenſas, Lat.) not defended. | 
UnvderrLev, adj. not vitiated, not corrupted, unpolluted. 
Uxpee1'tv, adj. not ict at defiance, not challenged. Dryden. 
UxperixaBLz, adj. not to he marked or circumſcribed by a defni- 


Uxper1'xeD, adj. not circumſcribed, not explained by a definition. 
 Uxpero'rmed, adj. not deformed, not di-figued. Pepe. 
UrxDerra'YetD, adj. not payed. 
Uxpt;e'cter, ag. intrepid, not caſt down. 
UxpeLt'BERATED, a. not carefully conſidered. Clare: n. 
Uxpe.ii'cnTeD, adj. not pleated, not touched with pleaſure. Hilton. 
UxperreuTtrvul, ad. not giving pleaſure. Clareroon. 
Unpeno'LISHED, adj. not ruzed, not thrown down. J. Philips, 


UnDeno'xSTRABLE, 4. not capable of fuller evidence. Hooker. 
_ UnpexranLe, adj}. that cannot be gainfaid, incoutcttable. | 
Uxpexi'aBLY. adv. in a manner not to be denicd, fo piainly as to 
admit no contradiciion. 


Uxpteto'keD, adj. not lamented. Dryden. 

Uxpeyna'ved, as. not corrupted. Ce. 

Unotent'ved, adj. not firipped of any poſſeſũon, not diveſied by au- 
thority. Dryden. 

L', frep. [unven, Sax. under, Dan. ard Su. onder, Du. unter, 
Ger. undar, Goch. and untar, Teut.] 1. Beneath, fo as to be covered 
or hidden. 2. In a ftate of ſubjettion to. 
to. 4. With regard to f lace, it denotes a lower ſituation, beiow in place, 
not above. This is the ſenſe of under fail; that is, having the fails 
ſpread aloft. 5. In a leſs degree than. 6. For leſs than. 7. Leſs than, 
below. 8. By the ſhow of. 9. With leſs than. 10. In the ſlate of 
inferiority to: Noting rank or order of precedence. 11. Ju a ſlate of 


being loaded with. 12. In a Hate of oppreſſion by or ſubjection to. 13. 


In a ſtate in which one is ſcized or overborn. Under no leſs mazement. 

Pope. 14. In a ftate of being liable to or limited by. 35. In a tate of 
or dejection by. 16. In the ſtate of bearing or being known 

by. 17. In the ſtate of. 18. Not having reached or arrived to: No- 

ting time. 19. Repreſented by. 

With reſpe& to. Under the double capacity. Felioz. 


22. Attelled by. 
23. Subjected to; being the ſubject of. 24. In the next ſtage of ſubor- 


dination. The only fafe guard under the ſpirit of God. Locke. 25. In 


a ſtate of relation that claims protection. 
the time of. | 
Uxves, adv. 1. In a ſtate of ſubjection. 2. Leſs: Oppoſed to o<+- 
or more. 3. It has a ſignification reſembling that of an adjective: inte- 
rior, ſubject, ſubordinate. But perhaps in this ſenſe it ſhould be conn- 
dered as united to the following word. All the ander fiends. Shakeſpeare. 
4- It is much uſcd in compoſition in ſeveral ſenſes. 
UnDEra'ctioN, /ub/?. ſubordinate action; action not eſſential to the 


26. With reſpett to time; at 


main ſtory 


To Uxpennr'ar, verb af. [of under and bear] 1. To ſupport, to 


endure. Shake/þcare. 2. To line, to guard: Out of uſe. Paſſively uſed | 


by Shakeſpeare. 3 | 
UrnDennea'rEn, fubf. [of ander and bearer] in funerals, thoſe that 


ſuſtain the weight of the body, diitin& from thoſe who are bearers of 
ceremony, and on!y hold up the pall. : FHP 
To Uxperar'o, verb ad. [of -bidban, Sax.) to bid leſs than 


the value. : 
To Uxpers1'ND, verb a7. [of unden-bintan, Sax.) to bind uncer- 
neath. 


UxDEr-cua/mBERLAIN [of the exchequer] an officer who cleaves 


the tallies written by the clerk, and reads the ſame, tha: the clerks and 
| llers of the pell may ſee that their entrance be trac. | 
NDER-CLERK, ſub/t. [cf ander and clerk} a clerk ſubordinate to the 


principal clerk. 


To UxDtrDo', verb nent. [of 2 40 | , Ty. act below one“ 
abilities. B. Johnſen. 2. Jo do leſs than is requiſite. Cre rv. : 
_————_ Jubſt. [of under and faZien) ſubordinate faction; 
ſubdiviſion of a faction. Decay of Pict;. 
 Uxper-FE'LLOW, alf. [of under and fellla] a mean man; a ſorry 
wretch. Sidaey. 0 
UnxvertrLiixc, ſabf. [of under and fi] lower part of an edifce. 
Morton. 5 
To Uxparo'nd, verb ad. [of ander, and pangan, Sax. ] to take in 
hand. Spenſer. : | 
UrDperroo't of unden - por, Sax. ] under one's tread. N 
To Unbenrunxisn, cb a. [of ander and furzfo] to ſuprly with 
leſs than enough. Collier. 2 a 
To Unbrxetab, verb act. [of unden · gyn dan, Sax. ] to bind below, 
to round below. 4s. | ; 
To Unvtrco', verb a. [of unden gan, Sax. unnerga, Su.] 1. To 
bear or ſuffer, to endure evil. 2. Io ſup to hazard : Not in uſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. To ſuſtain; to be the brarer of; to poſſeſs: Not in 
ue. Shakeſpeare. 4. To ſuſtain, to endure without fainting. Shake/pes *- 
| | 5. 10 


3. In the late of pup.llage 


20. In a ſlate of protection. 21. 


BY, 
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. To paſs thro'. 5. To be ſubject to. Claudio undergoes my chal- 
logs Shak-ſpeare. 


*SDERGROUND, /. [of ander and ground] ſubterrancous ſpace. 
Milton. 

Urra. u, H. [of ander and growth) that which grows un- 
der the tall wood. Milton. 

UnDer-nuanD, adv. [under-hand, Sax. ] 1. Cl-ndeftinely, with frau- 
dulent . 2. By means not apparent, ſecretly. Hooker. 

Unptx-Hand, adj. ſecret, clandeiline, fly. Jddifor. 

Unver1'ved [with grammarians] what has no grammatical deriva- 
tion, an original word: with vines, the ſame as anoriginated, elf exiſt- 
ent, or unbegotten. See UxnecorTEtn, EsSexce, Necezsary Exiff- 
ence, MakcELLiAxs, SABELLIANS, and TETRAGRAMMATON, COmpa- 
red with Cor. c. 8. v. 6. Eyb. c. 3. v. 14. 15. and Eph. c. 4. v. 4—6. 

UnvEriveED, adj. [of derived] not borrowed. 

Uxper-La'vourtes [of ander and /abcurer] a ſubordinate work- 


To Unvta-1.a'y, verb ach. [of unden lecgan, Sax. ] to put under, to 
ſtrengthen by ſomething laid under. 

UxvtrLa'yer, ſubſe. a piece of wood to bear up any thing. 

U'xverLEar [of ander and leaf] a ſpecies of apple. See ArpLE. 
Mortimer. | 

To Uxrerti'xe, verb act. [of under and line] to mark with lines 


under the words. Morton. 


U'xperLtixc, %. [of unden, Sax. and dimin. termination ling] a 
mean n, an inferior agent. Pope. 
To Uxpermt'xe, verb a. [of unden, Sax. and iner, Fr.] 1. To 


hollow under 22 Addiſm. 2. To dig cavities under any thing ſo 


that it may fall or be hlown up; to ſap. 3. To injure by clandeliine 
means, to endeavour to ſupplant. | 


Unpernt'xtR, hf. 1. One that ſaps or undermines. 2. A clan- 


deſtine enemy. 


U'xpernosT, adj. (unden mærx, Sax. This is a kind of ſuperlatix e 
anomalouſly , from — Oo lowelt in place; alſo loweſt in ſtate 
or condition. Addi/or. 


Unpernt'aTh, adv. [of unden-ben207, Sax. compounded fron. „n- 


| der and xeath; of which we {ill retain the comparative necher ; but in an 
.  adverbial ſenſe uſe beneath} 1. In the lower place, 2. Below. 


— UnperxtaTH, prep. under. 


UnDperx-orricer, /ub/t. {of ander anc agecer] an inferior officer, one affa 
in ſubordinate authority. 


To Uxptx-e1r'N, verb ag. [of under and in; unden-pindan. Sax. ] 
to put pins in below, to prop, to ſupport. Hate. | 
NDER-PI'X%1%c [in architecture} a term uſed to expreſs the bringing 
up a building with ſtone under the grounded. . 


UxpErxo'GaTORY, ad). 10. derogatory. Ble. 


U'xperrant, /i/. [/ wider and part] ſubordinate or uneſſential 
part. Dryd-n. 5 

UxpDtr-PE'TTICOAT, /b. [of under and p etticaat] the petticoat worn 
next the body. | 

Uxvex-PLo'T, . [of under and plot} 1. A ſeries of events pro- 
ceeding collaterally with the main {tory of a play, and ſubſervient to it. 
2. A clandeſtine ſcheme. Adizjzz. Sec Unity. 

To Uxptr-yrar'st, verb af. [of under and praiſe] to praiſe below 
deſert. Dryden. | | | 

To UxoER-TAITZE [of arder and prize] to value at leſs than the worth. 
Shakeſpeare. 4 

To Uxbes-rRor, verb act. [of ander and prop; under-proppen, Du.] 
to ſupport with a prop, to ſuſtain. | 
UxbEx PROPV/RT1IONED, 44, [of ander and proportion] having too lit- 
tle proportion. Collier. # 

/XDER-PULLER, ſub/?. [of under and puller] inferior or ſubordinate 
. lier. 

Up- KA rE, ſub. [from the verb] a low price, beneath the value, 
or leſs than uſual. | | 

To Uxptr-rarTE, verb ad. [of under and rate] to undervalue, to 


To Uxper-sa'r, verb neut. [of under and ſay] to ſay by way of de- 


| rogation. Not in uſe. Sper/er. 


NDER-SEFCRETARY, fab. [of under and ſecretary] an inferior or 


| ſubordinate ſecretary. 


To Unper-$E'LL, wer af. [of unden and rellan, Sax.) to fell 


cheaper than another, to defeat by ſolling for leſs. 


Uxoes the Sea [fea phraſe] a thip 1s ſaid to be fo, when ſhe lies 
Kill, or waits ſor tome other ſhip, iti her helm laſhed or tied up 


_ ®lee. | 
xps the Sur Proms [in aſtrology] is when a planet is not full ſe- 


venteen degrees diſtant from the body of the ſun, either before or 
after it. - | 


 U'xDER-SERVANT, alf. [of under and ſervant] a ſervant of the lower 


To Unpex-sE'T, werb af. [of und:r and ſer] to prop; to ſupport. 


Paſuvely uſed by Bacon. 


Uxpzr-5E'TTER, ſub/t. [of underſet] prop, ſupport, pedeſtal. 1 2 
Uspra-sx'rrixd, /ubſt. [of anderſet] lower part, pedeſtal. Mor- 


ton. 
Uxpkx-suE“ sir, uli. [of ander and Heri] the deputy of the ſheriff. 


Cleveland has it under. ſoric ve. 


Uxpzx-s ER rav, . [of under-feeriff] the buſineſs or office of 
an under - ſheriff. Bacon. 


U'xptr-$HooT, part. 4%. [of ander and feoot] moved by water paſſing 


under it. Carew. 


U'xpur-s0xG, ſub/?. of ander and /org] chorus; burthen of a ſong. 

U'xprr sor (or dregs) of the people. 

To Us DEA Sr AN, wer at. pret. underfloed [of unde nyvandan, Sax. 
1. To comprehend, fully to perceive in mind, to have knowledge of. 
2. To think, to conceive. 

To UxpersrTatD, verb nent. 1. To be an intelligent or conſcious 
being, to have uſe of intellectual faculties. 2. To be informed. 

Unoersra"xdixG, /obft. [of wdrfiand] 1. Intellectual powers, =_— 
cially thoſe of judgment, apprehenſion, knowledge. 2. Skill. 3. In- 
telligence, correſpondence, terms of communication. 

NDERSTANDING [in ethics] is defined to be a faculty of the rea- 
ſonable ſoul, converſant about intelligible things, conſidered as intelli- 


gible. 


UND 


UxpensTaxoixG, ag. knowing, f:iltul. Aue. 

Uxokssra'xotxctx, adv. [of underfland] vun knou led ge, 4 
torr. of 
Uxoer:Too'o, pret. and part. paſſ. of andern. 
Ux"persTRAPPER, . [of ander and Arup] a petty fellow an in- 


ſerior t. Sæui/r. 


To UN orRTA “KT. verb af. [of unden. Sax. tager, Dan.] 1. 'i's 
take upon one, to aſſume a character. Not in uſe. Shatrs;j ear. - 
To take in hand, to attenipt, to endeavour to do, to enterprize. 3. i» 
engage with, to attack. Sakſpeare. 4. To have the charge vi, w 
be bail or ſurety for, to anſwer for. 

To UxperTaks, werb neat. 1. To aſſume any buſineſs or province 
Undertake for me. ¶iab. 2. To venture, to hazard. Shale parc. 5 
To — to ſtand bound to ſome condition. 

NSDERTA”KEN, part. pall. of urdertale. | 

NDERTA'KER Fof unden, Sax. and {ager, Dan.) r. One who en- 
gages in projects a., d attairs, 2. One who enges to build for another 
at a certain price, eſpecially ſome greut vf. pike 

Uxverxraxens (ef the king} the deputic of tic parveyors. 

UnveeTartxs, perſons who provide I neceilirics tor the decent in- 
terment of the dead. 


; . 92 "_ G >a 
| Uxpeera'sic, falft. [of wnrrtah:} attempt, enterprize, engage - 
ment. | 
, : 9 * * 

Ubeg- ZN 2. [of wider and rena] a ſecondary tenant; 
one who hold; . om hi a who holds from the owner, 

UxperTou's, tet. of vue 

Uxptrvalua'rior, . [of wider and vale] rate not equa to the 
worth. | 

To Uxptrva'ive, verb af. {of n and wile] i. To terror 2c- 
ct. unt lefs than the value, to treat as of little we 


nt | rh. 2. To vcpicts, to 
_— to make lo in elunation. AS 

 UxvervaLlve, . [from the verb] a diſparagement, 1.,v rate, 
Vlie price. | 


ten 
U:verwe'sr, pret. of andergo. 


_ V.ptrwoor [undep-punu, Sax.] coppice, or any wocd that is not 
reckoned as timber. 


- yy allt. [of arder and work) ſubordinate buſineſo, petty 
irs. DA 4Tijon. | 

To Uxverwors, werb a7. pret. and 
dercuron gt | of undep-peopcan, Sax. 
ſures. Shatyfeare. 2. To labour lets than enough, 

To Uxpexwork, z erb next. to work for an under price. 

Unptrwo'rKMAN, ſubft. {of ander and wordzran] an interior or f4- 
bordinate labourer. 

To Uxverxwer're, verb ad. [of unden and pprean, Sk. 0 {ul - 
ſcribe, to write under ſomething elſe. 

Uxverwri'tTExN [of unde;:-ppucan, Sax. ] ſubſcribed. 

UnvervrI'TEr, 4H. {of wnderworice) an inſurer, fo called from wilt 
ing his name under the conditior-. | 

Uxpesca!'stv, adj. not deſcribed. 

Unvescr1'td, a. not ſeen, undiſcorered. 


„ Unpesr'rved, adj. 1. Unmerited, not obtained by merit. 2. Not 
incurred through fault. 9 


Unvutava'tutr, fab. [of a ,¾jM) one who eficems ioutly, 


part. paſt. under 86. Or nuzt- 


UxDpesE"RVEDLY, adv. [of un laſercca] without deſert, eich.: pod ar 


ill, Dryden. 
Urpe*t'rveR, ſuf. one of no merit. Shakeſpeare. 

UrxvtsE'rvinG, ag. 1. Not having merit or worth. 2. Not meriting 
ary particular ad antage or hurt; uch of. 
Uzprs!Gxep, ay. ** without deſign. accidental, not purpoicd. 

UrpesrGxtoly, adv. accidentally, without intention. 


| Urnts!'Gnix6. 1. Upright, ſincere, having no artful or fraudulent 


ſchemes. 2. Not acting with any ſet purpoie, having no &«{i:;::. 
Uxpes!'sauLt, adj. not to be wiſhed, not pleaſed. Ali. 
Unpes!'rzD, adj. not wiſhed, not ſollicited. 
UxpesrrixG, adj. negligent, not wiſhing. Drydex. 
UxpesTRO'YABLE, adj. not ſuſceptive of deſtruction. Po. 


|  UxpesTrO'YED, a4. not deſtroyed. Lack-. 


 Unpere'rmixaBLE, adj. that cannot be determined, im poſible to 
be decided. Locke. | 


UxpeTE RmINATE, adj. 1. Not ſettled, not decided, contingent. 
South. 2. Not fixed. More. 

UNDETER MINATENESS, or UNDETFERMINA"1T10% [of v:Joterminate? 
1. Uncertainty, indecifion. "The latter Hale ues. 2. The fate of nc: 
being fixed or invincibly directed. Mare uſes the irormer word. 

NDETE'R MINED, adj. Ln termine, Fr. 1. Not Qecrmined, une 
tain, undecided. 2. Not limited, not regulated. Hal-. 

Uxprvo'r Eo, adj. not devoted. (Cure. 

Uxpevou'r, adj}. [irdewnr, Fr.] irreverent. 

Uxpevou'TLY, adv. irreverently. | 

UnvDiaraa'xous, adj. not pellucid, not troniparent. Boyle. 

Uxv1'p, pret. of undo. Ref u. 

Unu1Gct'sTED, at. not concocted. 

Uxvice'sTIBLE, adj. that cannot be digeſted. 

__ Uxorcur, pret. pat of. It is queſtionable whether it hie 
tenſe. Spenſer. | | 

Uxp1i'iiGexT [indligers, Lat.] negligent. 

UxbiniNxiSHABLE, adj. that cannot be diminiſhed. 

Uxpixci'xISHED, adj. not impaired, not leſſened 

Uxp1'xTED, adj. not impreiled by a blow. S 

Uxpr'eyed, ag. [ef un and dip] not dipped, not 

Uxvire'cTed, adj. not directed. 

Uxviscr/rximuy, adj. that cannot be Ciſcernes, g. 

Uxpisct'exmLiy, ad. invibly, impercept:”!. 


_ Uxpisc#rt kb, ad. not obſerved, not dico 


, 


UxviscERxEDLY, ade. fo as not to be unity he PG: 

UxpiscE'RNixNG, adj. wanting diſcer rr 

Uxbiscna'RGEABLE, adj that ca:: diicharged. 

Uxoischa' KHD, adj. not diſch 1 

Unor'sciPLINED, adj. 1. Uninfii. ertaugkt 2, Not ſubdoec 
to regularity and order. Terr. | 

Uxv1sco'vERABLE, agj. not to be fourd out. R ger: 

Uxp1sco'vERED, adj. not feen, not found Out, 

UnpiSCREE'T, ad. not wile, 1 
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Uen1+,0i'szD, adj. open, artleſs, expoſed to view. 
Ute * ml diſonoured. Shakeſpeare. 
Csbisva'vrb, adj. not diſcuuraged, not depreued with fear. 
Unotsobt tes, adj. inoftentive. Broome. 
Uxrisrt'astb, «4. not ſcattered. Boyle. 
Uxvptsro“ E , a4. unſold, not beſtowed. 
Uxpi:zrao'vicit, adj. that cannot be diſproved. 
Uxbis rute, a. that is not conteſted, evident. 3 
Usbtsskubteb, a. 1. Openly declared. 2. Honeſt, not feigned. 
Atterbur:. 
Uxit's1raTtnD, 49. not ſcattered, not diſperſed. Boyle. 
U+zn1:50/t.vin, a4. that is not diſſolved. | 
Ferro. v1NG, ag. never melting. Addiſon. 
UxorsTE MPERED, adj. 1. Free from diſeaſe. 2. Free from pertur- 
bation. Temple. 
e adj. 1. That cannot be diſtinctly ſeen. 2. 
Not to be known by any iar . 
cor TIXGUISHED, 17 22 diſcerned from others, not to 
be ſceu otherwiſe than contuſedly. 2. Not marked out by objects or in- 
tervals. 3. Admitting nothing between, having no intervenient ſpace. 
© /24e/peare. 4. Not marked by any particular property. Denham. 5. 
Not treated with any particular reſpect. Pope. 
UsDisT1'XGUISHING, adj. 1. Making no difference. 2. Not to be 
plainly diſcerned. | | 
 ” Ya aj. not perplexed by contrariety of thoughts or de- 
fires. Boyle. RO 
- UxptsTRA'cTEDLY, adv. without diſturbance from contrariety of ſen- 
timents. Boyle. N 
UnDis1RACTEDxESS, fubf. freedom from interruption by contrary 
thoughts. Boyle. 
UxprsTu'rBED, adj. 1. Uninterrupted by any hindrance or moleſta- 
tion. 2. Quiet, free from perturbation. 3. Not agitated. Bacon. 
__ UnpisrunmebLY, ady. without any interruption, calmly. Locke. 
UnpividaBLE, a4. not ſeparable. Shakeſpeare. | 
Unvivi'ver, adj. [idiviſes, Lat.] whole, intire, not parted. 2 
Uxvivi'xaBLE, adj. that cannot be known before by divi- 
nation. | 
_ _Uxpivi's1BLE, adj. that cannot be divided or ſeparated. | 
— Unvivu'LGED, adj. ſecret, unt promulgated. | 
To Uxvo', pret. 2, part. pail. undone [of undoen, Sax.] 1. To 
take to pieces what was put together; to looſe, to unravel. 2. To 
change any thing done to it former ſtate, to recal or annul any action. 3. 
To bring to deſtruction, to ruin. ws 
To Unpo @ Boar [with hunters] is to dreſs it. 
Upon, adj. ruining, deſtructive. 
Unporxc, . ruin, Kal miſchief. Addi/on. | 
Uxpo'xe, a4. [of undoen, Sax.] 1. Not wrought, not performed, 
Ec. 2. Ruined, brou —— | | 
Unpovu'sTED, adj. | indubitatus, Lat.] certain, indiſputable. 
— [ [N adu. without queſtion or doubt. 
Unvpov'sTIxG, a4, admitting no doubt, certain. 
UnprarNaBle, 4%. that cannot be drained or dried 
To U wos aw, * 
as, to andraw the curtains. 
Unpra'wnx, aj. not pulled by any external force. Milton. 
UxprEa'DED, adj. not y | 
UxprxEa'MED, adj. not ht on. Shakeſpeare. 
To Unvre'ss, verb ad. 1. To pull off one's clothes, to ſtrip off clothes. 
2. To diveſt of ornaments. | 
UnxpxE'ss, a diſhabille, a looſe or neglected dreſs. 
Uxpre'ssED, ag. 1. Not regulated. 2. Not prepared for uſe. 
Unpz1'tp, adj. [bprgzan, Sax.) not dried. | 
Uxpri'vex, — not impelled either 


— free from — . Phillips. * | 
Uxou't Lale. Frq oy = right, 3 my agreeable to 


duty. 
Uxpvut'ly, adv. illegall y. by indirect means, not 2 
_ Uxpue'xess, fubPe. 44 9 


U'xpuLaky, adj. Lundale, Lat.] playing like waves; playing with 


inermiſhon. Browns. 
Io U'xDuLATE, verb a2. — to drive backwards and 
forwards, to make to play as waves. y uſed as a paſſive. Hol- 
Aer 
To UxpuLaTE, verb neut. to Play as waves in curls. Pope. 
3 [indulatus, Lat.] 
as watered filks and ſtuffs, and the grain of wainſcot. 
Ups“ Tiox, Lat. a motion like that of waves. 
Uxvri.arion of the Air, the waving of the air to and fre. 
2 2 hyſics] a ki Ec wi. 
in a liquid, or a fort of wavy motion whereby a liquid alternately riſes 
and like the waves of - 4 ſca. _ d 
Uxpui 10x {in ſurgery] a motion enſuing in the matter contained 


in an abſceſ. upon iq it. | 
U'npuLaTtory, adj. of undulate] moving in the manner of waves: 
che hows as ACT : BY 
nDU'T&0U5, adj. not performing duty, irreverent, diſobedient. 
— diſobedient, — 4. | 
Unxpu'T1FULLY, adv. diſobedient, not according to duty. 
Unpu“rirurxkss, ſubft. diſobedience to parents, want of reſpect, ir- 
reverence. 
UnpY'ixc, ad. immortal, not deſtroyed, not periſhing. Milian. 
 Unga'&NED, adj. not obtained by labour or merit. 
Ursa ATnED, adj. driven from the hold. | 
UxEA'RTHLY, adj. not terreſtrial. Shakeſpeare. 
Unea'sILY, adv. not without pain. 
Uxe a"s1ness, fubſt. unquietneſs of mind, ſtate of being in pain. 
22 [mal-arſe, Fr.] 1. Pained, diſturbed in mind. 2. Painful, 
iving diſturbance. 3. Conſtraining. Not unconſtrained, 
— diſengaged. 5. Peeviſh, difficult to — %. Difficult. Out of 
_ uſe. Shakeſpeare. | 
Uxea"TaBLE, adj. that cannot be eaten. 
UxEea'TeN, aj. not devoured. 


Unza'TH, adv. [from ea, Sax. eaſy] + Joo cally Out 12 
a as bencath} un- 


Shakeſpeare. 2. [In Spenſer it ſeems to 


act. [of an, and dnagan, Sax.] - back; cedent. 


made after the manner of waves; led 
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þ a below. And ſcem d zneath to ſhake the ficdfalk ground. 8. , 
*. 
Uxxbirvixc, ed. not improving in good life. 


Uxtia'sTIC, ag. not having a ipungy or claitic quaiity, 

UxELE'cTED, adj. not cholen. Sbae/j earc. 

UxE'LIGIBLE, . not worthy to be choſen. Rer.. 

UxE"LOQUENT, adj. not eloquent. ; 

Uxz LOQUENTNESs [of an, x yo Lat. and 27%] wm of eloquence, 
 UxtmpLo'yeD, adj. 1. Not or empioyed in an, particular work. 
2. Not buſy. 

UxE'MPTIABLE, adj. not to be emptied, ine chauſ lille. He ter. 

agency 3 without encumbrance. 

NENDO'WED, adj. 1. ing no cowry. 2. Not inveſt 
graced. xc Hp me 3 

UxEN CA “CED, a4. not engaged, not appropriatcd. 

Ux ENJOY ED, ad;. not obtained, not poiſeiſcd. | 

Uxtxjo'YixG, adj. that has no enjoyment, that doc not ecjoy, 

UxExLUGHTESED, adj. not illuminated. | 

UxEtxNLA'RGED, adj. not e d, narrow, contracted. 

UxenSLA'VED, adj. free, notenthrall:d. An. 

UNENTERTA'INING, adj. giving no delight, nor entertainment. 

Uxt'xvieD, adj. menus exempt from cnvy. 

UxEexT0'MBED, adj. unburicd, uninterred. Dryger. 

Uxe'quaBLe, adj. different from itſelf. diverſe. Bentley. | 
_ Un#'quat, aj. 1. Not even. 2. Not equal, inferior. 3. Partial, 
not beſtowing on the ſame advantages. 4. { /zegal, Fr.] ill matched, 
diproportionate. 5. Not regular, not uniform. 


UxEzQUALABLE, adj. not to be equalled, not to be paralleled. 


Uxt'QUALLED, adj. Unparalleled, unrivaled in excellence. Beyle. 
Uxzg'qQuaLLY, adv. not in equal propertions, in different 
UxE'quaLness, ſub. fate of being unequal, inequality, 

USG ran, adj. not impartial, not juſt. Decay of Piety. 


Uxgqui'vocal, adj. not equivocal. Brown. 
Uxe'zRABLENESS, ſubft. incapacity of error. Decay of Piety. 


Uns“ ann, adj. [inerrans, 1. Committing no miltake. 2. 
Uncapable of failure, certain, infalli 


See SeinuT, TETLANISTS, 

and To BayTizt compared. | 0 | 

UxE'xrISGLY, adv. without miſtake. Glanville, | 

Uxsscns“ wal E, adj. not to be eſcaped, inevitable. Carew. 

Unese1'e, adj. not eſpied, not ſeen, not diſcovered. 

Unssss x TIA, adj. 1. Not * of the laſt importance, not conſti- 
tuting eſſence. Addiſon. 2. Void of real being. Milton. 5 

UnasTA'BLISHED, adj. not eſtabliſhed. | 

Uneven, a4. 1. Not even, not level. 2. Unequal, not ſuiting each 


Uxz'vaexxess, c. 1. | ſs of ſurface. 2. State of not 
having plainneſs or ſmoothneſs. 3. Turbulence, changeable ſtate. 

UNxE'viTaBLE [ inevitable, Fr. inevitabilis, Lat.] not to be eſcaped. 

UXxEXA'CTED, adj. not exacted, not taken by force. 

Uxgxa'MINED, @dj. not tried, not diſcuſſed, not enquired into. | 

Uxexa"uPLED, agj. being without example, not known by any pre- 


Uxexce*yTioNABLE, 2. againſt which no exception can be taken, 
not liable to any objection. 

UnxExct'eTI10NABLY, adv. in a manner not to be excepted againſt. 

UnEzxco'ciTABLE, adj. not to found out. — 

UxExc1'stD, aj. not ſubje to the payment of the exciſe. 

Unexcu'saBLE, adj. that is not to beexcuſed. 

UxE'xECUTED, adj. not executed, not done. | 

Uxexe'MPL1FIED, adj. not made known by - = 

—— adj. not iſed, not experi = 

NEXE MPT, 44. not free by peculiar privilege. Milton. 
Unexe'RTED, adj. not exerted or put forth. | : 
Uxexaau'sTED, adj. not drawn out, not conſumed, not ſpent, nat 


Unexea'xDeD, a4. not ſpread out. 

Unexye'cTED, adj. not for, ſudden. 

Ungxezg'CTEDLY, adv. in a manner not ſucdenly. 
Unexee'cTEDNEss, ſub. not looked for, time or manner, ſudden- 


Unexys' ENCED, a4}. not havi tried, not verſed, not acquainted 
NEXPE'RIENCED, adj. not having | | 


3 a4j. inconvenient, not fit. | : 
| r adj. (inexpertus, Lat.] unexperienced, wanting know- 
or | | 


NEXPE'RTNESS, unſkilfulneſs. TS | = 
Unzxrro'nzb, adj. 1. Not ſearched out. 2. Not tried, not known. 
Unexro'sED, adj. not laid open to cenſure. | RT LIN 
Unzxrou'nDaBLE, adj. that cannot be explained. 

UxEexyrE'SSIBLE, adj. not to be uttered, incifable. 
UngxyrE's5ive, adj. 1. Not having the power of 


fing. 'This is the natural and Ggnification. 2. — of 


not to be expreſſed. Out of uſe and i per. Milan. | 
UnexePRE'SS)BLENESS, f. Es. 8 
UxExPu'GxABLE, adj. [incxpugn*i/:;, Lat.] that canaot be conquered 

or won by fighting. ; ; | 
UxExTE NDED, ad. that is not extended, having no dimenſions. 
UxexTE'RMINABLE, a4. that cannot be rooted out. 
UnexT!"NGUISHABLE, adj. [of incxtirguibilis, Lat. inextinguble, Fr.] 

uenchable, not to be put out. | 


EXT! , ac. [inextinatus, Lat.] 1. U hed, not put 
NEXTI NGUISHED, — (gm ] nquenc 


out. 2. Not exting 

* UxexTi'rPaTED, adj. not rooted out. 
Ux#a'p*p, adj. not withered. 
Ux#a'pixc, adj. not liable to wither. 
UnFat1'LixG, adj. not milling, certain. 
Uxrarz, adj. diſingenuous, not honeſt. 
UnrarkLY, adv. diſingenuouſly, diſhoneſſly. | 
UnrarRntss, fu. 83 

Uxrrurut, ag. 1. Falſe, . 2. Impious, icfidel. 
Uxyal'THFULNESS, ſabſft. treachery ; alſo infidcliry. 

treacherouſly. 


Unrai THFULLY, adv. * 
UnFra'i.LowtD, adj. not fallowed. 
Ux#a"L5SiF1hD, cc. genuine. 
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walls or bulwarks. 
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Unra'und [infamatus, Lat.] not famous; alſo infamous. 

Uxram'Lian, adj. unaccuſtomed, ſuch as is not common. 

Ux#a'snioxaBLE, 4. being out of faſhion, not modiſh. 

Ure a"<110nNaBLENEss, deviation from the reigning cuſtom. Locke. 

Uxra'snioxABLY, adv. [of anfa/bionable] 1. Not according to the 
faſhion. 2. Unartfully. Shakrſpear 


UnFa'sn10xED, 24. rer. Fr.) 1. Not modified by art. 2. 


To Uxra'sTEn, werba#. to looſe or undo what was faſt. Sidney. 

Un#ra'THERED, adj. having no father, fatherleſs. — 

UxF a'THOMABLE, @4j. that cannot be fathomed or ſe by a line; 
— be comprehended, that of which the end or extent can- 
not b 

Un#a'THOMABLY, adv. ſo as not to be ſounded. Thomſen. 

Uxra'THOMED, adj. not to be ſounded. 

UnraTi'Guev, adj. unweared, untired. 


Unra"vourABLy, adv. 1. Unkindly, unpropitiouſly. 2. So as not 
to countenance or ſu 


pport. 
Uxrea'rED, ag. 1. Not frighted, not terrified. B. Jobaſen. 2. Net 
dreaded. | 


UnFEa'sSABLE, adj. ¶ faiſable, Fr.] that cannot be done. | 
Unx#Ea'THERED, adj. not fledged, or covered with feathers. 
Uxrta'tTuRED, adj. deformed, wanting regularity of features Dry- 
Durs d, adj. not ſupplicd with food, not fed. 
arge 23 unpaid. | 
Unrse'LixG, a4. inſenſible. | 
UnFEi'cneD, ap. _ hs counterfe , « 4 
UnFz1'cNnEDLY, adv. fincerely, without hypocriſy, really. 
Unre1'cxtDness, Aach. fincerity, reality. 
Urs Lr, a4. not felt, not perceived. 
— Unru'nCED, adj. 1. Naked of fortification. Shakeſpeare. 2. Not ſur- 
rounded by any incloſure, having no fence. | | 
UnrerME'NTED, ad. not fermented. | . 
Uxrs'sTILE, adj. | infertilis, Lat.] unfruitful, not prolific. Decay of 


Piety. | 
To Uxre'TTER, verb af. to unchain, to free from ſhackles. 
Uxr1'cured, repreſenting no animal form. Wotton. 
* Uny1'LLED, adj. not filled, not ſupplied. 
Une1'nm. 1. Weak, ſeble. 2. Not ſtable. D, 
Unr1'LiaBLE, adj. unſuitable to a ſon. Shakeſpeare. 
Une1'nisneD, adj. incomplete, not ended. 
_ Unrv1'r, adj. 1. Unapt, unqualified. 2. Unſuitable, improper. 
To Jxrrr, verb act. to diſqualify. Government of the Tongue. 
Unrirrixc, adj. not proper. Camden. | 
Unr'TLY, adv. 141 not ſuitably. . 
— 1. Unmeetneſs, want of qualifications. 2. Want 
riety. 
Fo Uner's, verb af. 1. To looſen, to make leſs faſt. 2. To make 
U , [ fixs, Fr.] 1. Unſettled, wandering, inconſtant, 
XFUXED, adj. [ fixe, Fr.] 1. Unſe | ing, i ant, Va- 
2. 8 
UxrixkDxkss, /ubf. an unſixed tate or temper, unſettledneſs. 


Unrrr'borp, ag. Ivlegaet, Dan. flown] that has not yet got feathers; 


young, not having attained full growth. 
— 3 gy fell, not ſeaſoned to blood, raw. Cow- 


Uxroc LED, adj. unſubdued, not worſied. 
To Unro'LD, werb ad. [pealban, Sax.) 1. To lay 


to ſpread. 
2. To tell, to declare. 3. To diſcover, to reveal. 4. To diſplay, to 


ſet to view. 
Unro'Lvixc, adj. directing to unfold. Shakeſpeare. = 
To Un ro, 2 az. to reſtore from folly. Shakeſpeare 


1— or Uxroa HDD EN, adj. {fponbeobin, Lax. ] not prohi- 


Uxrornr'ppexNess, the ſtate of being unforbidden. Boyle. | 

Unro'sCED, adj. [ force, Fr.] 1. Unconſtrained, not compelled. 2. 
Not impelled. Denne. 3. Not feigned. Hayward. 4. Not violent. 
Denham. 5. Not contrary to eaſe. Dryden. 

Uxro'rciBLE, adj. wanting force. 


_ Unrontno'vinxc, giving no omens. Pepe. 


 _Unrorexxo'wn, ad. not known beforehand, not foreſeen by preſ- 


cience. 
UxroresEt'n, adj. not ſeen beforchand, not known before it hap- 


UnroresK1'xNED, ag. circimciſed. Milton. 
Uxro'sFELTED, adj. not forfeited. | 
Unyrorco'TTEN, not loſt to memory. K'rolles. 
Uxrorcr'vin, adj. relentleſs, implacable. 5 
Unroauzb, adj. [informis, Lat.] not put into form, not modified in- 
to ar . 
oro. Stars [with aſtronomers] are thoſe ſtars which are alſo 
called nebulous or cloudy, and are ſcarce to be ſeen by the bare eye, or 
even by a . | | e 
. — adj. not deſerted. Hammond. | 56 
Unroxkririzb, adj. (ore „ Fr.] 1. Not fortified, not ſecured by 
2. Not weak, infirm. 3. Wanting 


Buena runarz, adj. | infortune, Fr. of infortunatus, Lat.] unlucky, 


unhappy, not ſucceſsful. 


UnFo'tTUNATELY, adv. unluckily, — | 

Unro'tTUNATENESs, ſubſe. [of unfortunate] unhappineſs, unluckineſs. 

Not in uſe. Sidney. 

Unrovu'curT, adj. [of fought) not fought. Krolles. 
Unrov'LED, adj}. not foiled, unpolluted. More. ; 

Unrov'xp, a4. ¶pindan, Sax. ] not found, not met with. 

UxFra'MEABLE, adj. not to be moulded. Hooker. 

Uxrra'MED, adj. not formed, not faſhioned. 

UnFrE'QUENT, adj. uncommon, not happening often. | 

To Unrrt'quexT, verb ad. to leave, to to frequent. A bad 

word. FJ. Phillips. 

Unrx gu-, adj. [ frequrntats, Lat. frequente, Fr.] not often 

gone co. rarely viſited, fe entered. | | 

UnFrE'QuerTLY, adv. not commonly. Brown. 

UnFrit'NxDeD, adj. wanting friends, uncountenanced, unſupported. 

Unras'guensrTxes: [infreeucntir, Lat.] ſeldomneſs. 
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Urra“ xpttxrss (of wifriendly] an unfriendly diſpohan of 156 te 
ment, want of kindneis. Boyle. 

Uxrrit'xDLY, adj. unkindly, not benevolent. 

Uxrro'zex, adj. not congealed to ice. Boylr. 

Uxxavi'r+ui. 1. Barren, not prolific. 2. Not fructifercu- 
Not fertile. 4. Not producing you etfecls. 

Uxravi'rrorxtss, . [of unfruitful] ſterility, barrenneſo. 

UxFuLFiLLED, 4 h. not fulfilled. 

Uxrv'aep, ag. [ fume, Fr.] not ſmoked. 

To Uxev'xi, verb a. to unfold, to open. 

To Uxrv'nxisu, werb att. 1. To deprive, to flrip, to divelt. 2. 


To leave naked. 


Uxrv'axtsneb, adj. [ of ar, and faurri, Fr.] 1. Being without furni- 
ture, or undecorated with ornaments. 2. U nſupplied. 
Organ, or Uxncat'xLY, adj. [ungen;s, Sax.] awkward, unhandy 
in doing any thing; uncouth. Saz. 

Unxcar'xLy, adv. awkwardly. 

NGA LLED, adj. unhurt, unwound<d. 
NGA'RTERED, aj. being without garters. 

Uxca'Tutrt, adj. not cropped, not picked. 

Unce'xrRATED, adj. unbegotten, having uo beginning. Na g. 

Uxct'xerATIVE, adj. beginning by notlung SC fete. 

Uncai'xrur., aj. not producing gain. 

Uxct'xtrous, a4. 1. Not generous, not bountiful, ſparing. z. 
Ignominious. 4d:/or. 

UxcE'xeROUSLY, adv. not freely or liberally, unhandſomely. 

Uxca"rnISHED, adj. [of wr, and garni, Fr.] nut ſet off with parnitore. 

Uxct'Lv [ungeld, Sax. ] i. e. not to be redeemed by a pecuniary 
compenſation ; as, if a man was killed in committing of a felony, Le 
was to lie in the field unburied, and no pecuniary compentatica thuul! 
be made for his death. . | 

Unce'x1aL, adj. not kind or favourable to nature. $:rif7, 

UNGENTEE'L, @4j. clowniſh, not gentleman-l:;ke. 

UnGEnTEE'LY, adv. in a clowniſh manner. 


UxcEnTEES'LNEsS, fab. ¶ gentilitas, Lat. gentle, Fr.] ungentility, 


viour not becoming a gentleman. 

UxGE'NTLF, adj. | gentii, Fr.[ untractable, harſh, rupoed. 

UxcE'NTLEMASLY, adj. illiteral, not becoming a gentleman. C/a- 
Uncet'xTLENEss, fab. untamencſs, rudeneſs, the oppoſite ty mild- 
neſs ; alſo unkindneſs, — | yy * N 

Uxce'xTLY, act. untractably, harſhly, ruggedly. 

Uxceomt'TRICAL, adj. not agreeable to the laws of geometry. 

Uxc1'tLbtp, adj. not overlaid with gold. | 

To Uxct'rp, verb ad. [zypdan, Sax. ] to looſen or untic 2 girdle, to 
looſe any thing tied with a girdle. 

Uxc1'xT, adj. [zypvan, Sax. ] ungirded, looſely dreſſed. 


UxGLORtFitD, adj. not honoured, not exalted with praiſe and adara- 


Uxc1o'ver, adj. having the hand naked. 
Uxct'vixc, adj. not bringing gifts. Dryden. | | 
To Uxcru'k, verb act. to unfaſten what is glued, to looſe an: thin» 
| - «2 


.*-. "YO Uxco'p, verb act. to diveſt of divinity. Donne. Dryden uſes it 
Uxco'pLILY, adv. impiouſliy, wickedly. 
Unco/pLixess, ſubft. impiety, negle of God. 


Urco'pLy, ej. 1. Not fearing God or his laws. 2. Pullute) by 
wickedneſs. Shakeſpeare. | 


Uxco'rED, adj. unwounded, unhurt. Shakeſpeare. 
Unco'rGED, adj. not ſated. not filled. | 


 UnGo'VERNABLE, adj. 1. Not to be governed, not to be reſtralued 

2. Licentious, wild, unbridled. Ee 
Uxco'vVERNABLENESS, ah. an ungovernable temper. 
Uxco'verNED, adj. 1. Being without government. 2. Licentious, 


wild, unbridled. 


UxGo'r, adj. 1. Not gained, not acquired. 2. Not begotten. | 
Waller. | | | 


Uncra'cErFur, adj. not having a good or becoming aſpect, mien or 
air, wanting elegance. i | 
UxcrAa'ceFuLLY, unhandſomely, unelegantly. | 
Uncra'CEFulxsss, /abft. inclegance, awkwardneſs. 
Unxcra'cious [gracieux, Fr. of gratiofus, Lat.] 1. Void of or: 


wicked, odious, hateful. 2. Offenſive, unpleating. Dr;den. 3. Un- 


— not favoured. CIarenden. 
NGRA'CIOUSLY, in an unlucky untoward manner. | 
_ Uncra'ciousxnts, ſubſt. voidneſs of grace, wickedneſs. | 
UxcRA'NTED, adj. [o fan, and garanti, Fr. warranted] not given, 
not beſtowed. | | 
UnxcrRamma'TICAL, adj. [grammeatice::;, Lat] not according to the 
rules of grammar 1 


To Uncra'rPLE, verb ad. [krappelen, Teut.] to diſingage what wa 


3 x ny adj. [ingratzs, Lat. ingrat, Fr.] 1. Unthankfol, „ 
king no returns, or ill returns for kindneſs. 2. Making no return» 
culture. Dryden. 3. Unpleaſing, unacceptable. Clarendon. 

Unxcra'TEFULLY, adv. 1. Unthankfully. 2. Uapleaſingly. 

5" ſubſ.. ingratitude ; alſo unpleaung qua! 
a 8. _— 

NGRA'VELY, adv. without ſeriouſneſs. 

Uxcrou'xDED, adj. having no foundation. 

Uncrv'DGisGLY, adv. without ill-will, heartily, will» | 

Uxcva'rDeD, ag, [garde, Fr.] 1. Not defended or TE 54974, 
2. Careleſs, negligent. 3. Not upon one's guard. 4. 4 
lef* 


. 

U'xcuenT [anguentum, Lat.] ointment. i | 

UxcuzxTa'ria, Lat. the art of compound. 2 making gints 
ments. 

Uxcur'xTun, Lat. a ſweet ointment, a ume, a talve ; as, 

Uxcurtexrum Armarinm, Lat. weapon-falve. | 

UxGue'ssED, adj. not attained by conjecture. Sg. 

Uxcurptp, adj. not directed. not :con/atcd, 228 

U'x ais, Lat. the nail of a finger or toe, 4 timilar white ard hard 
part which ſecures the ends of ther: hom exteri.al inurs, and 1; 4 
an ornament to them. 

U'scurs Os, Lat. {with anatoimifts] a little tiun Lone in the great 

cute. 


" - — 
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corner af the ordit of the eye, in which is a hole, where the lacrymal 
viand lies. 

N 'n, Lat. 1. The hoof of a beaſt. 2. [With geometricians ] 
is the ſection of a cylinder cut of by a plane, paſſing obliquely thro 
the plane of the baſe and part of the cylindric ſurface. 3. (With ſur- 
geons] a fort of hooked in{trument for extrafting a dead fatus out of 

e womb. 

U"xGu us, or UsG vi'CULUS, Lat. [with botaniſts] a little ſpeck of 
a different colour from the reſt of the petala or flower-leaves. 

Usus nta, adj. [inbabitable, Fr. of inhabitabilis, Lat.] not ca- 
pable or fit to be inhabited, uninhabitable. Halder and Raz. 

Uni nitabltESES, an uninhabitable quality, Oc. ; 

10 Uzi rt, verb ad. hapr, Sax. ] to take off the haft of a knife. 
U*1."CKED, adj. not cut, not hewn nor notched with cuts. : 
To Uz:/alLow, verb ad. {halgian, Sax.] to prophane, to deprive 
of holineſs. 

U+*.:1aL.LOwED, a4. [halzian Sax.] unſanctificd, profane. 

Ux1a LLOWING, ahi. act of protanation. 

To Uxua't1te, verb aft. [balter, Du. and L. Ger. halter, II. Ger. 
halprne, Sax.] to take of the halter from a horſe, to take off a 
halter. | 

Urzn1't TERED, adj, freed from or being without 2 halter. 

To Uxuxa'xp, verb aft. to let go, to looſe from the hand; as, anhand 
me, z. e. let me go. 

Uxna">pixess. alt. [handio, Du.] awkwardneſs. 

UxHa'xDLED, adj. not handled, not touched. 

Urua'xpr, a4. awkward, not cleaver nor dextrous. 

Uxna"xpily, edv. awkwardly. | 43 

Uxna'xp50mr, adj. [bandſam, 'Teut.] 1. Ungraceful, not beautiful. 
2. Illiberal, difingenuous. 3. Indecent, unbecoming. 

Uxna'xpsomextss, fabſt. 1. Wart of beauty. 2. Want of elegance. 
3. Illiberalneſs, diſingenuity. 3. Indecency, rudeneſs. | 

Uxna'xps0urty, adv. 1. Inelegantly, ungracefully. 2. Difin- 
genuouſly, illiberally. 3. In an indecent, uncivil manner. ; 

Uxua'xGceD, et. not put to death by the gallows. 

Ux1a'e, ſabft. miſluck, ill. fortune. Sidney. | 

Uxia'yPitd [this word ſeems a participle from anhappy, which yet 
is never uſed as a verb] mace happy. Shakeſpeare. 

Unxna'eeixtss, abſt. 1. Miſery, infelicity. 2. Calamity, diſtreſs, 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Mistortunc, ill luck. | 
— adv. in an unfortunate manner, miſerably, wretch- 

v. | | 

Uxna'yyy, unfortunate, unlucky, miſerable, diſtreſſed. | 

To Uxus'xouR, werb a. [henebenga, Sax.) to diſlodge, to drive 
from ſheltcr. 

Unna seno b, ah. affording no ſhelter. Milton. 
 Unxna'sptxtv», adj. no: confirmed, not made hard. Shakeſpeare. 

Uxua'ztpr, at. feeble, timorous, tender. ; 

Uxna'tmeD, a4. unhurt, not injured. 

Uxna'xmeul., a4. innocent, innoxious. - | 


UnxnHarmo'sious, ad. [barmonicux, Fr. of harmonia, Lat.] 1. Diſ- 


proportionate, not ſymmetrical. 2. Unmuſical, ill-founding, diſcor- 
 dant, jarring. | 
To Uxna'zxtss, verb af. [d:fbarnacher, Fr.] 1. To take off the 
harneſs, to looſe from the traces. 2. To dif: to diveſt of ar- 
mour. | 
Io Uxua'zy, wrrb a8. [hazppan, Sax.] to undo a haſp. 
Unua'z1ruty, adj. not put in danger, not adventured. | 
__ Unna'rTciit». 1. Not diſcloſed from the eggs. 2. Not brought to 
light. Sbaleſpcare. | 
Uxuta'lT#ruL, adj. [of hæl and pull, Sax. ] fickly, unwholſome. 
Uxat:"LTHFULNESS, or UNHEA'LTHINESS, fubft. [of hel and pull - 
nerfe, Sax. ] ſicklineſs, an unhealthful quality, ſtate or condition. 
NHEA'LTHEUL [the ſame with anbealthy] wanting health. 
UxnexRv, aj. {hypan, Sax. to hear] i. Not heard, not perceived 
by the car. 2. Not vouchſaſed an audience. 3. Unknown in cele- 
bration. Mn. 4. Unheard ; obſcure, not known by fame. 5. 
Unhbeard of ; unprecedented. | 
To Uxuza'sr, verb act. to diſcourage, to depreſs. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Uxura'krty, adj. [heojea, Sax. ] infincere. | 
UxuEE'peD, adj. [behever, Sax. ] unregarded, not thought worthy of 
notice. | | 
Uxutt'prvul., adj. careleſs, regardleſs. | 
UxnxEZ'Drurx Ess, Jul. [of he can and pullne pre, Sax.] careleſneſs, 
regardleſſneſs. | DS nk 
 Uxnte'piIxG, adj. negligent, careleſs. 
Usus, adj. — ſudden. Milton. 25 
To Uxue'LE, werb act. to uncover, to expoſe to view. Spenſer. 
Uxie'tPED, adj. unaſſiſted, having no auxiliary, unſupported. 
UNur“Lrrur, adj. giving no afliftance. 
Uxtt'wn, adj. not hewn. 


Ux1r'peBouND, adj. lax of maw, capacious. Milton. * | 
To Uxurnce, ad. [of hrng, or bangſel, Du.] 1. To take of 
the hi 2. To diſplace by violence. 3. To confuſe, to diſorder. 


To 13 verb at. hond, Sax. ] to take out of a hoard, to 
diſcloſe, to ſteal. Mz/t2r. | 


Ie Ess, ſub/t. [of haliq and nexe, Sax. ] wickedneſs, profane- 
Uxno'r.y, af. ſhah, Sax.] 1. Prophane, not hallowed. 2. Im- 


pious, wicked. 
Uxxo'xesr [in-onetas, Lat.] diſhoneſt. 
Uxno'nourev, a7. 1. Not regarded with veneration, not celebrated. 
2. Not treated with reſpect. 
To Uxuoobwixk, verb a8. [of hob and pmcian, Sax. ] to remove 
np thing that obſtructs the fight. 
Ls Uxnoo's, _ act. [hoce, Sax. ] to take off from a hook. 
x130'PzZD, or UnHOPED for. . [xe r, Sax.] unexpected, 
greater than hope had promiſed. —— l 
Usnorrrut, adj. {of hopa and pull, Sax. ] from which no good is to 
be 282 leaving no room to hope. | 
NUO'PEFULNESS, . [of - and nexre, Sax. ] quality of 
ping no hope of . . 9 
o Usno'xsE, ver! a. Sax. ] to ff | 
from the faddle. A 


1. Reſembling itſelf, even tenour. 2. R 


UNI q 


To Uxno'st, verb ad. (hora, Sax.] to pull off the hoſe or & ch. 
ings. 

Uxno'sPITABLE, adj. {inbrſpitatts, Lat.] affording no kininefs or en- 
tertainment to ſtrangers ; cruel, barbarou:. 

Uxno'sT1LE, ach. not belonging to an enemy. J Phillips. | 
aſked Uxnov'sz, verb act. to drive from the habitati n. Moſtly uſed 

y. 

Uxnov's zo, adj. 1. homeleſs, wanting a houſe. 2. Having no ſet. 
tled habitation. " , , OE RO 

Uxnov'seLLED, a. without having received the ſacrament. Shake 


Heart. Henſel is a Saxon word, for the eucharift, which ſeems de- 


rived from the Latin hoftizla. Hanmer. 
Uznu'max, a4. [:nbamanas, Lat.] unkind, barbarous, cruel. 
5 adj. not humbled, not touched with ſhame or con- 
on. | 
R Uxuv'kr, ad. Chyrr, Sax.] having received no injury, free from 
arm. 
Uxnv'eTFul, adj. harmleſs, doing no harm. 
Uxnv'aTFuLLY, adv. without: harm, innoxiouſly. 
Ux#vu'sBAxuED, a. [ct hup, an houie, and bonda, Sax. a huſt and] 
not managing wich huſbandry. 
To Uxuv'sx, verb af. ¶ huſtde, Du.] to take off the huſk or ſhell. 
Ux1ica'ysULaR, a. [of anicapſularis, Lat.] having but one fingle 
ſeed · veſiel. 
U"zicorx {aunicornis, of anus, one, and corau, Lat. a horn] is by 
ſome ſuppoſed to be a very rare and beautiful beaſt, like a horſe, having 
one long horn in the middle of the forehead twiſted. But this creature 


not being ell atteſted to have been ſeen, may well be thought to exiſt 


rather from its being mentioned in ſcripture. But Taylor, in his Concer - 
dance, refers us to Shaw's Travels, — p. 91. and ſubjoins, 
that it has a horn upon its noſe — 1 
muſæum, about 37 inches; and another in Sir Haut Shaz's 32 inches 
long ; where alſo are ſeen two horns about 25 inches long, which 
on the noſe of the ſame animal; which ſhews that the rhinoceros has ſome- 
times #awo horns. Dr. Par/on's Diſſertat. on this animal. Ph:loſephical 
Tranſactions, No. 470. Sec alſo Kelber's account of the Dutch ſettlement 
at the Cape of Good- hope. Tho! after all, the learned Bochare ſuppoſes 
the Seripture - i m (which the * render e epa, OF wnicorn) 
to * mu animal — and of — — _ See Max- 
Tyeer, not man er; | 
ds, See ELIAN and — | I 
Ux1icorn, a bird. Greg. Wy . | 
Sea-Uxicoax, a fiſh about 18 or 20 feet in length, having a head like 
a horſe, and a white horn in the middle of the forehead about five hand- 
fuls long : its ſcales are as big as a crown piece, and it has fix large fins 
like the end of a galley oar. 'The horn of this fiſh is ſuppoſed to be 
what is believed to be the horn of the creature before mentioned. 
Ux1ico'txous, adj. [unicoyrus, Lat.] having but one horn. 
U'x1rForM, 7 
or faſhion, 
itſelf. 2. Conforming to one rule, agreeing with each other. 
UrirForm Flawwers, or Uxiroau Plants, are ſuch as are all round of 
ic — — alik 
Marion [ 


NIFORM 


motions. | 
Uniro'rMITY, ſubſe. [uniformits Fr. uniformita, It. uniformitas, Lat.] 
ſemblan 933 
ce, as in fi | ively 
— —— gures many angles reſpectively equal 
U'viroau Y, adv. [uaiformiter, Lat. uniformement, Fr.] after an 
manner. | 
To U'niry [anificare, Lat.] to make one, to rec þ | 
Bull — wang _ js rg — — — the 
month of September, A. C. 1713, in which 103 propoſuions of father 
(who had efp the SS of Janſenifn) were condemned. 
" king of France (ſays be) had demanded this bull in order to pre- 
vent a ſchiſm in the Gallican church ; and yet when arrived in France, 
it raiſed almoſt all France againſt it.” Nor was that grand monargue with 
all his power able to quench the flame, which it occaſioned there ; no, 
nor all the enſuing artifice and of the duke of Orleans in 
the next reign ; for tho' a body of defrine was compoſed which almott 
contented both parties; and tho [after the great council] the parliament 
itſelf being ſomewhat humbled, * i the edit, which ordained 
the acceptation of the bull and ſuppreſſion of appeals ; and the whole 
controverſy was thought to be at an end: yet Ye/aire has lived to find 


- himſelf miſtaken in his prediction about the fail of Janſeniſm ; and the 

- conteſt ſeems now revived in France with as much warmth 
Jaxskxisu, and read there 172 3 inſtead of 1705. 
They did ſo; nnr 


Voltaire] i. e. the maintaining the /iberties of the 


church and the laws of the realm. Le fiecle de Loni: XIV. tome = 


II. p. 297. | | ; | 
u [of nnz, one, and /abium, Lat. a lip] ſpoken of 
flowers that have but one flower-cup. Gd : 
Ux14a'cixaBLE, adj. [of imaginable, Fr.] not to be imagined by the 
fancy, not to be conceived. 


Unima'GINABLY, adv. to a degree fo as not to be imagined. 


Unr1'w1TABLE, adj. [inimitable, Fr. inimitabilis, Lat.] not to be imi 


tated. ; 
UxuuO' AK TAL [of ws and immerta:is, Lat.] not immortal, mortal. 
Milton. 


UngemPro'yev, adj. [of employ, Fr. not made uſe of, Ec. 
. [55 [of inpregnatus, Lat.] not impregnated. 
UniMPAiRABLE, adj. not liable to waſte or diminution. 
UxiurAHRED, adj. not diminiſhed, not worn out. 
UnimPLO'RED, adj. not ſolicited. HE 
Uxturo TAX T, adj. aſſuming no airs of dignity. Pope. 
UninyorTu'NED, adj. not ſohcited, not teazed to compliance. 
UnimPrOVABLE, ag. incapable of melioraticn. ; 

Uxineno'VEABLENESS, ſubſt. [of animprowabic] quality of not being 
improveable. | : ; 

UximyRO'veD, ac. by Not made more knowing. Poe. 2. Not 
taught, not meliorated by inſtruction. 

NINCRE'ASABLE, @dj. admitting no increaſe. Boyle. 


Ux1x- 


at there is one, in Dr. Meads © 


« [uniforme, Fr. Sp. and It. aniformi:, Lat.] 1. Of one form 
ar, having all parts alike, keeping its tenour, fimilar to 


gure, having the fore and back parts, as alſo the right and 
tons [of bodies] are the ſame with equable or equal 


as ever. Sce 
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UNI 


| not having vnined afeRion: 
Fraser. . leaning to a fide. Hooker. . 
e 


Uninro'angp, . 1. Untaught, uninſtructed. 2. Unanimated, 
not enlivened. 
2 adj. [ inflanmer, Fr.) that cannot be made to flame 


or be ſet on fire. 


U , 0 nt I lif i D | P;, 
Unmnns ue adj. 2 to be _— 8 1 - 
Dar en En + 
Uni'xjursD, a. — ſuffering no 

ving 


Uninscar'ne, 


—— = 
UnimserseD, . not having received ſupernatural inſtruction 

or illumination. "I, 71 | 
UninsTau'cTED, adj. | 
Uninsrrv'cren, 2 


. not conferring any improvement. 
not 


UninTS"LLIGENT, ad. 


Em yo OO} iT 
UninTr'LL IGIBLY, adv. in a manner not to be underſtood. 

UninT2"LLIG1BLENESS, sf. [ intelligible, Fr.) uncapableneſs of be- 
NINTE'STIOXAL, adj. not deſigned, happening without deſign. 
Uni'xTazRESSED, or Un1'NTERESTED, adj. [intere/e, Fr.] di ed 
R a 


Untnraamt xxo, ad}. not mi 


Umvwrzasv'rrzo, adj. L iaterraptus, Lat.] continued, not broken, 
U v” » adv. without i ion. 
— lof 22 not enſlaved or brought into 


UnixTa&z'NCHED, ad. not intrenched. 
Uninve'sT1GABLE, ad. not to be ſearched out. 
Univ ro, ad. [invite, Fr. of Lat.] not invited. 
Unyo'1nzD, adj. [ jointe, Fr.] not joined 
To Unjor'nr, werb af. [dejeindre, Fr. ] to 


5 out of joint. 
jor'nTED, adj. 1. Disjointed, 
Gam tha et 


d. 2. Having no articula- 


or joining ſev ings into one, y that concord or 


God. 7. : not in ule. Shale paare. 
+ Tin an eccaic ele] combining oro bdatin of two churchcs 
One. 


Union 


Acceſſion, is when the united benefice becomes a member and 


— Vmon by Goofy, is thar where the two titles are foppreſed and a 


make 

_ - The Union of Divine P Scripture 

7 never amuſes us with metapbyfic ſpeculations] is clearly enough 
id down in the following texts; Col. c. 1. v. 19. c. 2. v. 9. and Jon 

c. 10. v. 29, 30. 


1 Cor. c. 3. v. 8. Nor are the ſentiments of antiquity leſs —_ 
n in. o 


with c. v. ver. 19, 26, 30. c. 17. v. 11, 21. 


Thus St. Juin, who conſtantly reſolves the production of the 


the Father's i and poxcer, fays of Him, that he is creo. aebgo, v 


him in number, but not in ſentiment or will ; 


— i. e. is different 
: again, ar- uw Traps, i. e. that he is inſeparable from him 


conſidered as an independent agent [for ſo St. 80e explains himſelf ] 


have their ſentiments on this head, under the words Divine, 
SunorDISATION, TaiTHELSM, and Moxakcnr of the Univerſe, Cx- 
nN Tnians, e. Not to obſerve how much the ſame portraiture of this 


| wriex is given us by both the Dionyſii, and Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
as by Biſhop Bull — ＋ 


in his Defence of the Nicene Creed, Ed. Oxon, p. 
231, 232, 236, and 253. Andif we lower down, we find the 
fab of ihe rick alone compeizet in 2 for wenk, by the great 
council of Axtiech, held in the fourth century, and whoſe canons make 
ſo conſiderable a of the ecclefiaſtic code ; for, after having con- 
— — — — 2 the Son of God 
avas not,” , maintaining : wine perſons, did 
not advance the doctrine — cons; for we wal e—6 they] but 
ONE SELF-PERFECT, and UNBEGOTTEN, UNORIGINATED, and 1NV1sS1- 
BLE Gop, wiz. the Gop and FaTatr of the Orly-begotten, who alone 
exiſts of himſclf; and who alone, of his unbounded goodneſs, communi- 
cates exiſtence to all others.” — And then 1 herſelf on the ar- 
ticle of nien, ſhe ſubjoius. We believe in the all. 
moſt holy triad. And when affirming the Father to be God, and the 
Son; we Gs toy _ 32 Gods, oo once, ac- 
cording to the ity o one CLOSE [or accurate 
CONNEX1ON of the Bade : = prey rah Tv rarp3- — 
das avry v vis, fc. i. e. the Father having the ab! olutely fu 
| over all, and over the Sox Singet; and the Son being ſubjefed 
to the Father; but reigning over thoſe beings that came into exiſtence 
thro' Him, and beſtou ing the of the Holy Spirit on the ſaints, ac- 
— to the Father's ,I. Socrat. Hiſt. Ed. Rob. Steph. p. 197, 
198. 
* They are ſo in ef*2, and in à moral eſtimate; tho', who in 


Waren Fr. and Sp. [anions I. of anin Lat. 1. The at of combi- | 
ve 


» made by 
ſovereign wm and ſtates. 2. C junction of mind or in- alone 
tereſts. Union with ajler. 3. A — 


UNI 


i is the one God, the council ſufficiently de- 
clares both before, and after. We find the ſame kind of phra- 
ſcology, and the ſame folation of this ſcripture problem in St. Ori- 
gen. ady. Cel. Cantab. p. 333, 2 388. As allo in Lac- 
fantins, Lib. IV. c. 29. Above all, fee Diruz isn, Hy rosra- 
sis, and Chriflian Wonsnir. But if the reader is delirous to 
amuſe himſelf with ſome H;porb;/es, which approach nearer to 
our maden way of thinking ; he may conſult the words Divine 


ra, Cixcummcession, NotTians, Paonors, Rivuiuon, 
and Scuol As ri Divinity, com 


Perſonal Union, or Union bypoftatical [with modern divines] is the 


union of the divine , or 2d perſon of the Trinity, with a rational 
foul and buman body; with St. [renens, and Nowatian, and the main 
body of the Antenicenes, it is the union of that divine Perſon with a bu- 


% pure gold both 
Within and without : ſo the body of Chriſt was pure and ſplendid ; being 
by the Spirit from with- 


1. e. (if I underſtand him aright) 
| ; the divine from the indwelling Logos; and the human [or 
corporeal) from that attendant Spirit, by which our Saviour's body, was 
flanked and from without.” Iren. Ed. Grabe, p. 468. But the 
reader will ſee more of antiquity on this head, under the words, Incar- 
NATION, CERINTHIANS, Maxnoop of Chriſt, and Onictxrsm, com- 
pared. See alſo the word Tu ix ix v, ard read there [aſter Gr.] In the- 
ology, it imports three divine nas, the Father, &c. ** tor a Trinity 
(as archbiſhop 7:1/a//ox well obſerves) is notbing but three of any th.ng.” 
So a Trinity of Perſons is ebree perſons. Tho, V. B. It may admit a 
query, Whether eirher of theſe terms was as yet imported into the church, 
at the time when St. Jenæus flouriſhed. See VaLEKNTINIAX«S. 
Wich Apellinarins (and I think alſo with his friend St. frhbarofeas, 
In his tract againſt the Sabellians) it was the union of that divine 
perſon, with a human body, attended with its wital priucipie, or 
that 1 which is common to the ] animal creation; 
which induced St. Auſlin (who loved his joke) to ſav, © that 
Apollinarins had denied Chrift the foul of a max, and given him 
that of a brute.” But ſee AroLtinantus, Diux sfr, Howo- 
Nicol, PaSSIBLE, PERFECT Man, and TrtaxTtixoros com- 


Union [in painting] is the ſymmetry or between the ſe- 
veral parts of a piece of painting, ſo that they apparently conſpire to 
form one thing. | 


| Union Pearls, thoſe pearls which grow in couples, the belt fort of 


Unrrancous, adj. [of anus, one. and perio, Lat. to beget] bringing 
one at a birth. 


Use, adj. [wnifſon, Fr. aniſa-ns, It. aniſem, Lat.] ſounding 


Unison, ſ«bſt. 1. One and the ſame ſound, a 


unvaried note, 
whether 


by one voice, or divers voices ſounding in the ſame tone. Pope. 


2. The agreement of two notes or ſtrings of an inſtrument in one aud 


the ſame tone. 

U'xiT, 24 wnitas, Lat. anitẽ, Fr. anita, It. wno, Sp.] 1. One, 
the leaſt number, or the root of numbers; the ſignificant figure of a num- 
ber. 3 [In arithmetic] the laſt figure on the right hand is the unit or 

units. | 

 UniTa'z1ans, are all ſuch, who affirm, that He, and He ory, is 
(in ſtritneſs of i ) the one God, whoſe * Godhead or dominion ex- 
tends over all things, and perſons <vithout exception ; and that to make 
an exception in favour of any perſon or ye whatſoever, is in effect to 
overthrow the doctrine of a one God : uſe abſolute ſupremac; will not 
admit of number; and conſequently whoever denies the one Go4 an Fa- 
ther of all to be alone the one God, denies him to be ar att the one 
God; and whoever denies him to be Along the mf High, denies 
him to be Ar ALT the af High. How far this ſentiment agrees 
both with antiquity, and the e of the Son's, and 
Spirit's divinity, the reader will judge for himſelf, by comparing 
what has been offered under the words Gop, Derry, Dirukisu, 
PauLltanisTs, Fir Caust, SUPREMACY, SUBORDINATION, UxioN 
of Divinity, GuosT, Dove, SaBELLiaNs, Cixcummcesson, Grace; 
and, above all, Mon aacur of the Univerſe, together with their reſpec- 
tive notes and _— | 

» I take this to be the true definition of n Unitarian, whether an- 

cient or modern; and whether he does, or does not hold thoſe 
particular tenets that were condemned by the council of Nice; 
nor ſhould it be diſſembled, that ſome things are now decry'd 
under the name of Ariariſm, which were formerly common truths, 
and allowed on all hands; not thoſe excepted, which diſtin - 
iſhed themſelves by the warmeſt zeal againſt the .{riax cauſe 
mongſt which we may place that great au fundamental doctrine 
of ALL religion, whether natural or revealed, which is above de 
ſcribed ; as from many a citation from antiquity there 
referred to. nd as to this confuſion of characters, the rea 
will find it to have been an artiſce, as old as the fourth cen: 
if we may credit biſhop Ball s report, in his Defence of t/: - 
cene Faith, Ed. Oxon. p. 22 

To Un1'Te, verb act. [anitzs, Lat.] 1. To join two or more 

2. To make to agree. 3. To make to adhere. Wiſeman. 4 % n. 


o—_ 5. To join in intereſt. Geneſſs. | 
o UniTe, verb newt. 1. To join in an act, to concur, to 2c: in con- 
cert. 2. To coaleſce, to be cemented or conſolidated, to go into vac, 
to become one. | 
Un1'TEDLY, adv. with union; fo as to join. Dr 
Un1'TeR, aht. che perſon or thing that unites. G % 
Un1'TI0Nn [in ſurgery] the at or power of the uniting disjointed 
conjunction, coalition. A word proper, but {tic uſcd. I fan. 
Unt riVE. edj. [of write] that is of an uniting quality Acrrts. 
U'xiry, aH. [unitas, Lat. anite, Fr. it, It. aridud, Sp.] t. The 
ſtate of being one, oneneſs. 2. Conjunction, concord, union, unitor- 
mity. Hooker. Agreement. | ; 
hs Cin God) is an incommunicable attribute by which he is one 
and no more. See Goo. eee . 
Untry [in arithmetic} the firſt principle of number. 
UxirY of Po Mon [in law ] a jount potie ſſion on two rights by ſeve. 
ral titles; as when a man, holding ho by leaſe, afterwards buys 2 
121 =c 


UN] 


fee ſimple. which extinguiſhes his leaſe, and he is now become lord of 
the ſame, NE 
_ Unity [indramatic performances] the principle by which the tenor of 
the ſtory and propriety of repreſentation 15 preſerved, is three-fold, of ac- 
tion, time. and place. I neſe unities have been eſtabliſhed by critics, 
to bring the drama as near to nature as is ; 
Bur X. B. lhe writ; of place the ancients did not intend the keeping 
to one /cene throughout the whole play: For in the Hax of Sepbocles, the 


firſt ſcenc opens at the ouclide of Ajax” tent; from whence the ſcene af- trary 


terwards flufts into a wood at fome diſtance from the Greek camp ; 
where the Cu, conſiſting of his marines, wanders in ſearch of him ; 
and where he falls upon his ſword. Had Mr. Addi/or been aviſed of 
this, he would ſcarce have made the s hall in Utica the place 
in which cvery thing, both of the polztical and amoroxs kind, is tranſ- 
acted. 

UziTyY of Aion, is the firſt of the three unities a iated to the 
drama: Two actions that are ind ent will dittract the attention and 
concernment of the auditors, and preclude that beauty and. excellence of 
compolition which we have already given from lord Shaftſbury, under 
the word TaBLaTurRE. And as to the other two unities, I'm inclin 
to think, that the zo wi2/ating the PROBABLE, is a far better rule and 
ſtandard, than a rigid attachment to one ſingle ſcene, or to that quantity 
of time which is meaſured by one revolution of the ſun's diurnal motion. 
Nor do I remember that Ariſſorle, in his Arte Poetica, where he treats 
in ſo diffuſe a manner on dramatic compoſition, makes any mention of 

either. 3 

Usjuberb, adj. not judged or tried, not determined judicially. 
Prior. 
 Uxive'rsal, adj. Fr. [univerſale, It. of aniverſalis, Lat.] 1. Ge- 

ueral, belonging or extending to all, common. 2. Total, whole. Dry- 
den. 3. Not particular; compriſing all particulars. > 
 Uxive'ssaL, a. the whole; the general ſyſtem of the univerſe. 
Not in uſe. Raleigh. | | 
UniveRsat. Propoſitions and Expreſſions. © ALL univerſal expreſſions, 
| ſays a late judicious writer, even in their utmoſt univerſality, are, in the 
nature of language, neceſſarily and always underſtood to extend only to 
all of the kind ſpalen of, and in the „ene ſpoken of, whatſoever it be.” 


From whence he infers, juilly enough, that genera/ excluſive terms not 


ouly ſometimes, but alc:15 and neceſſarily leave room for ſuch tacit ex- 
ions, as every (even the meaneſt] man's common eg is always ſup- 

| poſed to know, that {of neceſſity) they cannot but be excepted even 
out of the molt «:iver/a/ expretiions.” And indeed St. Paul himſelf has 
ſuggeſted this rule of interpretation, 1 Coy. c. xv. v. 27. When be ſayeth, 
ALL THINGS are put under him, it is manifeſt that ne mult be excepred, 
«cho did put ail things under him. And by 1 of argument, ſhould it 
be affirmed, that all Murx are derived from Adam; I ſuppoſe we 
ſhould ſcarce think any one in earneſt, who would infer from hence, 


that Adam did not belong to the human ſpecies ; becauſe if ſo—be muſt b 


have been derived from himſelf. And yet we have ſeen a reaſoning no lefs 
* ridiculous than this, advanced in a certain religious controverly. See 
Gerrus of Language, compared with John, c. i. v. 2, 3. Colef. c. i. 
v. 15, 16. and Rewel. c. iii. v. 14. 
» Tis ridiculous in Dr. to aſk ; becauſe no one bnoweth 
" the Father, but the Son, does it therefore follow, that the Father 
himſelf does not know the Father? And becauſe one had a name 
written, which no one hnew but be himſelf; and to another was 
given à new name written, which no ene hnowweth ſave He that 
receiveth it, ( Revel. c. xix. v. 12. and c. ti. v. 17.) does it there- 
fore follow, that Hz who gave this name, was — of it him- 
ſelf? Olſervatiuns on Dr. Waterland's Second Defence of his Que- 
res, P-12, 13. | 

Uxiver+al Equine&ial Dial, a mathematical inſtrument to find the 
!atitude, the hour of the day, and moſt propoſitions on the globe. 

An Univee sal [with logicians] that which is common in ſeveral 
thiags, a predicable. | 
__ Univtrsal. /xcomplex [in logic] is ſuch as produces one only con- 

ception in the mind, and is a fimple thing which reſpects many, as bs- 
* nature. pl (i 1 751 3 "i 5 1 . 3 

Urivrgsat Complex [in lo is eĩt 1 propoſition, 
*.erp acbele is greater than its parts; or elſe whatever raiſes a manifold 
conception in the mind, as the definition of a rational creature. 

Urziver5alrsrs [in divinity] Arminians, Remonſtrants, thoſe per- 
{ons who hold univerſal re. lemption. | 

USIVERSA'LITY, Jubſt. [uni werſalitè, Fr. of univerſalitas, ſchool Lat.] 
Aeta rality, not particularity 3 extenſion to the whole. A ſpecial conclu- 
lion cannot be inferred from a moral awniver/ality, nor always from a 


phyſcii one; tho? it may always be inferred from an aniver/ality that is ſpe 


* 


mctaphyvhbcal. WFatts. ä 
Cove RALLY, adv. [of univerſal] generally, every where, and of 
every cn without exception. | 

Uxiveacs, ., | unizers, Fr. univerſum, mundus wniverſus, Lat.] 
— _ trume of material beings, the whole world, the general ſyſtem 
of things. | 

Uxive'soir Y, Subſt. [uni verſiti, Fr. univerſita, It. univerfidad, SP. 
of unt. Lat.] a nurſery for learning, where youth are —— in 
the languages, arts, and ſciences. : 

UxiveRs1Ty {in civil law] a body politic or corporation. 

Ux1'vocal., ac}. [univoque, Fr. anf voce, It. and Sp. wnivecus, Lat.] 
1 Having One menning, not equivocal. 2. Certain, regular, purſuing 
always one tenor. Br;:. 

Univocal. Term: {with logicians] are ſuch as ſignify but one idea, or 
but one ſort of thing 1e. | 

Uxrvocar. Signs { in ſurgery] are 6 
27. dimneſs of fight, lots of underſtanding, &c. 

Us1vocal Generation (im phylics] the ancients held that all perſect 
animals were produced by uniwral generation, i. e. by the ſole union or 
copulation of male and female of the ſame ſpecies ; and that inſets were 
produced by equizzcal generation without any ſeeds, and merely by the 
corruption of the earth exalted and, as it were, unpregnated by the rays 
uf the ſun. | 

Ux1i'vocalLy, adv. [of ani vocal] 1. In an univocal manner, in one 
term. in one ſenſe. Hall. 2. In one tenor. Ray. 

Urivoc.'TiONn [in metaphyſics] agreement in the ſame manner and 
the ſime ſenſe. 2 | 

Uxo'yous, 45. not cheerful, not gay. Thomſon. 

Uxiu'sr, ay. C, Lat. injuſte, Fr. ingiuſlo, It. injuf/o, Sp.] ini- 


right. 2. Illegitimately ; not by marriage 
| Uni a'wruLxes, ſutft. contrariety to law; ſtate of not being per 


of the fractures of the ſkull, 


UNL 
— contrary to equity or juſtice : Applied both to perſons and 
— af. that cannot be juſtificd, not to be defended. 


— ulicitely, 
XJU"STIFIABLEXESS, Ae. the fate or quality of not being juſti- 
W 55 8 

Uxyu'sTiFIABLY, adv. in 2 manner not to be juſtified. 

bag ag > ady. [ir juj'e, Lat. injuftement, Fr.) in a manner con- 
to juſtice. | 
Unyju'srxess [imuſtitia, Lat. injuffice, Fr. injuſtice. 

2 rs + any, 

NKE 'MBED, Or UxkKE'mPT, ad. [of an, and czmban, Sax. ince mp. 
tus, Lat.] not combed. Spen/er apples them to rhymes ; — rug- 
ged, rough, or unpoliſhed. The Scots alſo retain it. 

To Uxx:"NNEL, verb ad. [of wn, and chenil, Fr. canile, Lat.] 1. To 
put or rouze out of his kennel, to drive from his hole. 2. To rouze 
from its ſecrecy or retreat. Sale uſes it reciprocally. 

UxxE'xT, adj. [of an and kent] unknown : Obſolete. Spenſer. 

UxxEt'yT, adj. 1. Not kept, not retained. 2, Unoblerved, un- 


ed obeyed. Hecker. 
Uxx1'xD, adj. [of ar, and cy n, Sax. or kind, Ger.] unfriendly, not 


benevolent, not favourable. 


Uxx1'xpLY, adj. [of an and kind] 1. Unnatural, contrary to nature. 


Milton. 2. Unfavourable, malignant. Milten. 

Uxx1'xpLY, ev. in an unfavourable manner, without kindneſs or 
affection. 

Uxx1”xpxEss [of ankind] ill will, malignity, want of affection. 


To Uxx1'xc, verb ad. to deprive of royalty. Shakeſpeare uſes it paſ. 


ſively. 
Uxx1">$zD, or Uxx1'sT, adj. not kiſſed. Shakeſpeare. 
U'xxLz, /H. uſually written Uncle [oncle, Fr.] the brother of a fa. 


ther or mother. 


To Uxxx1'r, verb af. [of an, and cnitran, Sax.) 1. To undo a 


knot or knitting, to unweave ; to ſeparate. Shakeſpeare. 2. To open in 


- Shakeſpeare. 

UxxnxrT, part. paſfſ. [of un, and enmxan, Sax.] not knitted. 

To Uxxnxo'w, verb a. to ccalc to know. Smith. 

UxxNO“WABTT, ad. not to be known. Uted as a noun ſubſtantive 
by Watts. ter 3 | . 

Uxxxo'wixe, a. [of wn, cnapan, Sax.} 1, I 
knowing : — with of. 2. Not practiſed, * qualiſed. 

Ux«xo'wixcLY, adv. ignorantly, without knowledge. Adiſor. 


* 


Uxxxo'wn, %. 1. Not knoun. 2. Greater than is imagined. Ba- 


con. 3. Not having cohabitation. | 

Uxxxown to exe, without his knowledge or participation, without 
communication. Add/zr. Hs td Gt. 

UnLa'BOURED, adj. 1. Not wy 1 2. Not cultivated 
5 _ untilled. 3. Spontancous ; voluntary. Un/ateured beautics 

. Ticket. 


To UxLa'ce, verb next. 1. To l 1 in 
enn 
ut in | : Not in ou ion. 
Later. | | * 

o UxLacs 4 Coney [in carving] is to cut it up. 

To D 7. T8 tout b — that which car 
ries. 2. To remove from the veſſel which carries. 3. To put out: 
Uſed of a ſhip. To aaa her burthen. A.. | 


UxLa1'p, adj. 1. Not placed, not fixed. 2. Not pacified, not ſtil- 


* Unlaid 1 —— 
NLA'GE, ſubſt. [unlaxe, Sax. ] a wicked or unjuſt law. 
UxLAmE'xTED, adj. not bewailed nor % 5 
To UxLa'TCH, verb act. to open by lifting a latch. 
UNLAU DABLE, adj. not commendable. 3 
UxLavu'vaBLy, adv. in a manner not commendable. | | 
UxLa'weFuL, adj. [ot unla za and pull, Sax.] contrary to law, not 
permitted by the law. 


UNnLawevuL Aſſembly [in law} is the meeting of three or more perſons 


her by force, to commit ſome unlawful act, as to aflault any perſon, 
&c. tho” they do not commit it. 
UxLAa"wFULLY, adv. 1. Illegally, in a manner contrary to law or 
iage. Addiſon. 


mitted. 205 
To UxTLEA AN, verb act. to forget or diſuſe what one has learnt. 
UxLeA Ax ED, or UxLEaR'NT, adj. 1. That is without ing, il- 

literate, ignorant, not inſtructed, not informed. 2. Not gai by 

ſtudy, not known. Milton. 3. Not ſuitable to a learned man. Shake- 


are. | 
1 UNLEA'RNEDLY, adv. in an illiterate manner, ignorantly, groſsly. 
Brown. 

UxLEAa'RxEDXNESS, uit. want of erudition or _ 

To UxLta'sa [a ng a0; is to looſe the leaſh or line, in or- 
der to let the dogs go after the game. 

UxLEA'VENED, adj. not fermented with leaven. h 

Ur11'surEDpxEss, Aab. buſineſs; want of leiſure time. Boyle. 

UrLE'ss, conj. except; if not; y / Av Dung not. 

UnLE'Ss0XED, adj. not taught. Shakeſpeare. 5 

UnLE'TTERED, 4%. 1. Niliterate, unlearned, untaught. 2. Not 
heving ler on the back, == backs. * 
UNLE'VELLED, a4. not cut down, not levelled. Tickel. 
UxL1B1'D1x0Us, a4. not luſtful, free from luſt. Milton. 


UrL1'cExSED, adj. not having regular allowance or permiſſion. Ad- 
ton. 

UnL1'ckEv, adj. ſhapeleſs, not formed. This is derived from the 
> wean wins: — 

UxrTcureb, adi. not kindled, not ſet on fire. 


UnLi'caTs0ME, adj. obſcure, dark, gloomy, wanting light. Mzlon. 


UxL.rkiE, adj. 1. Not like, diſſimilar, having no 2. 

Improbable, not likely. Bacon. 
NLIKELIHoOD, or UNLYKELIXEsSs, „ahi. [The former South uſes, 

and the latter Locke] improbability. 

UxL1'ELY, adj. 1. Improbable, not ſuch as can be reaſonably ex- 

2. ages ay any particular event. Hooker. 

UnLIKELY, adv. im y. : 

Ur11«EL1xESs, ſub/t. want of reſemblance, diſſimilitude. 

UnrL.1MITABLE, 4. admitting no bounds. Locke. 


UxLTIAIT ED, @4j. 1. Not bounded, having no bounds * F 
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Urdefined, not bounded by proper exceptions. Hooker, 3. Unconſi- 
ned, not reſtrained. : 

Unrrmireo Problem [in geometry] is ſuch as is capable of infinite 
ſolutions ; as to divide a triangle given into two equal parts; to make a 
circle paſs through two points afligned, &c, 

Uskrurrrot v, adv. boundletly ; without bounds. Decay of Picty. 

Urra, adj. not coming in the order of ſuccellion. Shakeſpeare. 

To Unx1i'xs, verb a. to take out the lining. 

ro Uxxt xx, verb ad. to untwilt, to open. Shakeſpeare uſes it reci- 

ally. 
— . unmelted, undiſſol ved. Addiſon. 

To UnLoa'y, verb af. 1. To diſburthen, to exonerate. 2. To put 
off an; thing burthenſome. Sh Þ 

ro Uxuo'cx, verb ad. [loc, of belucan, Sax. to faſten with a lock 
1. To open what is ſhut with a lock, to undo a lock. 2. To open in 
general; as, to wnlock one's boſom, to open one's mind freely. 

UxLo'cxev, adj. not faſtened or ſecured with a lock. 

UxLoo'xtd, or UxLoo'ketD for, adj. unexpected, not foreſeen. 

UxLoo'staBLE, «dj. [a word rarely uſed] not to be looſed. Bohle. 

ro Uxuoo'ss, werb a. to looſen. A word perhaps barbarous and 


ungrammatical, the particle prefixed implying negation ; fo that to an- | 


lone is properly to bind. 
To UxLooss [or reſolve] a queſtion. : 
To UnLtooss, verb cut. to fall in pieces, to loſe all union and con- 


nection. Caller. 


UxLo'vz, adj. not loved. Claren. | 
UnLo'veLy, adj. unamiable; that cannot excite love. There ſeems 


by this word generally more intended than barely negation. See Ux- 


LOVELINESS. 


Uxro'vgTix Ess, fab. anamiableneſs, inability to create love; un- 


| Large promiſes and each thing elſe that might help to 
couontervail his own anlovelineſs. Sidney. 9 * 


UxLo'vixc, adj. unkind, not fond. Shakeſpeare. 
UxLivu'cxity, atv. unfortunately; by ill luck. 
UxLvu'cxixtss, /ubſt. unfortunateneſs. 5 


e Unuvu'ckyr, adj. 1. Unfortunate, producing unhappineſs. This word 
| h gn uſed of accidents lightly vexatious. Boyle. 2. Unhappy, 


ble, ſabje& to frequent misfortunes. Spenſer. 3: Slightly mitchic- 
vous, miſchievoully waggiſh. 4. Ill. omen d. unauſpicious. Dryden. 
Uxtu'sTaous, adj. wanting or luſtre. Shakeſpeare 
To UxLvu'TE, werb a&?. { lutum, Lat. clay] to take oft the lute, loam, 


or clay, from ſome ical veſſel that has been luted. 


Unna bk, 4dj. 1. Not made, not yet formed, not created. 2. De- 
prived of former qualities. Woodward. 3. Omitted to be made. Back- 


"This is one of the titles by which the ins cause and FaruEHA of 


the univerſe was characterized, with the Artenicences ; as appears not 


only from that paſſage in Tertullian, Quad infettum facto walidius.” 
Tertull. adv. Hermog. Ed. Colon. p. 297. But allo from the © JInfe#:s 
Pater, i. e. the unmapt Faraer,” which fo often occurs in St. /renvus. 
And to the ſame effect Clemens Alexand. cites with approbation a {till 
more ancient writer than himſelf, who it as follows : ©* Know 


| therefore that there is one God, who Mabe the beginning of all things, Bey, 


(meaning, as Clemens elſewhere comments upon it, his firſt-begott:n 
Son ;] inviſible, bur ſeeing all things Who containeth all things, but 
who {for his abſolute immenſity] 1s contained by none; ——Unmaae [ar- 


aur, Gr.] who made all things by the «vor of his power, i. e. by the Pope 


Son.” Clement. Stromat. Ed. Paris, Lib. VI. p. 635, and 644. lis 
no leſs remarkable, that when Tryphs the Jew had obſerved to Juſtin: 
Martyr, that we [Jews] who are worſhippers of that God, who 


MADE this very Lord, and God of yours [meaning Cunisr] have no 


need of the profeſſion ar worſhip of Him.” St. Zx/ir not only ſuffers 
that expreſſion to paſs without any cenſure ; but does alſo himſelf molt 
uniformly, throughout the whole conference, apply to the frit Perton, 
the title of Maxer and sUPREME RULER of all, in ſuch a manner, as 


leaves no room to doubt, that He underſtood it of all without exception. 


Dial. cum Tryph. Ed. R. Steph. p. 76, 42, Cc. And Dionyſius of Alexandria 
did the fame; as appears by his own confeſſion, in that very tract, 
which Bp. Bull [Hef Fid. Nicen.] has cited; tho produced by him 
for a very different purpoſe. So much truth there is in that remark 
which was paſſed on St. Fuftin, and other ancient writers, concerning 


their promiſcuous uſe of the terms begetting, creating, &c. under the 
words FirsTBORN, and GE x Ius of Language compared. Sec Ungt- 
GoTTEX, VAaLENTINIANS, SiMILE, COlNMEN5E, CREATION, and 


RevuLs0x compared. 5 | 
* Hermogenus had affirmed matter to have been abſolutely eternal : 
to which Tertullian replies, How can any thing be more an- 
cient than God's firft and only-begotten, EXCEPT THE FATHER ? 
Not to obſerve, that which is axbeg:/ten is ffronger than that 
which is begotren ; and that which is vxMaDE ſuperior in power 
to that which is made; and that which ſtood in ce of no au- 
thor, in order to its exiſtency, is MUCH SUBLIMER than that, 
which in order to its exiſting, itood in nced of an author.” 
UxmarMED, adj. not deprived of any eſſential part. Pepe, 
Usus KABTE, adj. not poſſible to be made. Gr-wr. 
To Uxwa'ke, verb af. to deprive of qualities before poſſeſſed; to 
deprive of form or being. | Po 
To Uxma'x, verb a2. 1. To deprive of manhood. 2. To deprive 
of the conſtituent qualities of a human being, as reaſon. Su,. 3. lo 
break into irteſolution, to deject. | 
To Uxwan (or diſarm] a ſhip. | 
Uxxta'xAGEABLE, adj. 1. Not eaſily governed, difficult, or not at 
all, to be managed. Glanville. 2. Not eatly wielded. 
Unma'NAGED, adj. 1. Not broken by horſemanttip. 2. Not tutor'd, 
not educated. — FE 
Uxxa'xLIxe, or Uxma'xnLY, adj. 1. Unworthy of a man, unbe- 
coming a human being. 2. Unſuitable to a man; effeminate. 
Unma'NnLixEss, /ubft. behaviour unbecoming a man. 
UnmMa'NNERED, adj}. rude, brutal, uncivil. Dryden. 5 
UnMa'NNERLINES:, ait. undecent behaviour, breach of civility, ill 
behaviour. Locke. | : 
Unma'nNERLY, adj. ill bred, not civil, not complaiſant. 
UNMANNERLY, av. indecently, uncivilly. Shake/pcare. 
UnmManu'rED, adj. uncultivated, undunged. 1 
Unma'exev, adj. [remargue, Fr. ungemeickt, Ger. ] not taken notice 


r P N 
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UxMa'sR1ED, aj. not married, having no huſband or no wi 
To UxMAAA Y, verb ad. [4merier, Fr.) to diſſolve <p DP 


To Uxma'sx, werb af. to take off a maſk; alſo to 
to (trip of any diſguiſe. : Ie: 
To Uxuask, werb next. to put off the maſk. Shakeſpeare. 
Unxma'skxED, adj. naked, open to the view. Dryden. 
To Uxua'sr a Ship, verb att. to take off the maſts. 
Uxata'srev [demate, Fr.] being without maſts. 
Uxua'sTERABLE, adj. unconquerable, not to be ſubdued. Brenvr. 
Uxmas'TtRED, a4j. 1. Not overcome, not ſubdued. 2. Not con- 
querable. Dryden. 


 Oxna'rcnabL, adj. unparallel d, uncqualled. Hooker. 


2 adj. not coupled, not paired, not equalled, matchleſs. 


Uxu1a'TTED, adj. not matted. 

Uxuea'xiG, adj. being without meaning. 

Uxuta'xT, adj. not intended. Dryden. 

Uxuta'surauLE, a4j. that cannot be meaſured, boundleſs, un- 


ed. Swift. 


Go MEA SURABLENESS, . immenſeneſs, incapacity of being mea- 


Uxwea'surabiy, adv. immenſcly. 
1 ef. 1.1 „ infince. 2. Plentiful, not mea- 


UnnE DiTATED, adj. not 1 N evi 
4 adj meditated, not formed by previous thought. 
Uu bb with, adj. not touched, not altered. Cares 
Uxute'r, adj. unfit, unbecoming, not w by, pe 
Seeta. Aal. unſitneſs. . 
NME'LLOWED, adj. not full 2 . Shake k 
Uxme'tiTED, adj. not made fluid, — by heat. 
Uxnt'xTIONED, adj. not named, not told. Clarendon. 
UxmeE'rCHAxTABLE, adj. unſaleable, not vendible. Carew. 


Unrue'sctrul, aj. 1. Cruel, ſevere, inclement. 2. Unconſciora- 
ble, exorbitant. Pope. | 


Unue'RctrUl.Ly, adv. cruelly, without mercy or tenderneſs. 

UxMERCIFULSEss, falt. eruelty, want of tenderneſs. Taylor. 

Urt rt ED, adj, not deſerved ; not obtained otherwiſe than by fa 
vour. Miltan. . 

UxMERITABLE, ad. having no merit or deſert : Not in uſe. Shate- 


ſu 


Jpeare. 


UxmtrITEDNE3s, /uf ff. the ſtate of not deſerving. B:yle. 
Uxui'txtb, ad. — Pope. 4 
Uxur'xnty, ad. unregarded, unheeded. Shakeſpeare. 
Uxx1'xvrur., adj. inattentive, hcedlefs, 

U::M1”xbvFuLLY, adv. carcleſly. 

UnMi'xDFULNESS, All. — regardleſneſs. 

To UNA E, werb act. to ſeparate things mixed. Bacon. 
Uxw1'xGLED, adj. unmixed, pure, not viuated by any thing mixed. 


Bacon. 


Uxm1'xSGLEABLE, ag. not ſuſceptive of mixture: A word not uſed. 
le. | 


Uu v. adj. not fouled with dirt. Gay. 
Uxm1i"TiGATED, adj. not ſoftened. Shakeſpeare. 
Uxui'xtD, or UxMi'xT, adj. pure, not mingled with any additions. 


Uxuoa'xeo, adj. not lamented. Shakeſpeare. 
Ux wotr'sr, adj. not wet. J. Philips. | 
UN Moi“ sT EN ED, adj. not made wet. Boyle. 


Uxwor.r'sTED, adj. not diſturbed, free from diſturbance or external 
troubles. Pepe. 


To UNO’, verb a?. [demarer, Fr.] 1. To weigh anchor. to looſe 


from land by taking up the anchor. 2. Prior ſeems to have taken it for 
caſting anchor. EE TT 
Soon as the Britiſh ſhips axmoor, | 
And jolly long- boat rows to ſhare. 
Uxm-00'keD, adj. not at anchor, with the anchors weighed. 
UxMo'RALIZED, adj. untutored by morality. Norris. 
Us uo ar AED, adj. not mortgaged. Addi/on. | 
Uxuo'rTIFIED, adj. not ſubdued by ſorrow and ſeverities. | 
Un»10'veaBLE, adj. not to be — ſuch as cannot be altered. 
Uxwo'veaBLEXESS, _ fixedneſs, itedfaltneis. 
Uxuo'vean.y, adv. ſtedfaſlly. | | | 
 Cxuovep, adj. i. Not put out of one place into another. Dryden. 
2. Not changed in reſolution. Milton. 3. Not moved, not affected with 
any paſhon. Pope. 4. Unaltered by pation. Dryden. 3 
Unno'rvinc, adj. 1. Having no motion. Cheyne. 2. Having no 
power to raiſe the paſſions; unaffecting. | 
To Uxnovu'LD, verb ad. to change as to the form. Milton. 
Ux uou'RxED, adj. not lamented, not deplored. Southerne. 
To Uxwu'FFLE, verb ad. [of muð, a mouth, and pealdian, Sax. to 


hide] to take off a muffler, to put off a covering from the face. Milton 


To Uxuv'zzLE. verb ad. to looſe from a muzzle. 118 
Uxuu'sicak, adj. not harmonious, not pleaſing by . 

To UN NAIL, verb act. to draw the nails out of any thing. 

Uxxa"meD, adj. not mentioned. Milton. | 

Uxxa'Turat, adj. 1. Contrary to nature. 2. Inhuman, void of 
natural affection, contrary to the common iuſtincts. 3. Acting without 
the affections, implanted by nature, 4. Forced, not agrecable to the 
real ſtate of perſons or things. Adai/on. 

Uzxa"TURALLY, adv. after an unnatural manner, againit nature. 

Uxxa"TURALNEsS, ſub/t. repugnancy to nature; an unnatural or in- 
human behaviour or diſpoſition. Szdney. 


Uzxa"viGaBLE, adj. that cannot be failed upon, not to be paſſed by 


ſhips. X 
Uxxe'ces6aR Y, adi», without neceſſity, wichout need, needleſſy 
Uxxk'erssabixkss, abſt. the Rate of not being neceilary ; needleſneſs. 
Dicur of P ty. 


_ Unx#'cesSaky, adj. not needful, not wanted; uſeleſs. 


UxN+tEDFUL, 40. unneceſſary. | F | 
UxxtrcuBoOuURLY, adj. Not Airable to the duties of a neighbour, not 


kind. Garth. 


UxxE1'GHBOURLY, adv. in a manner not ſuitable to a neighbour ; 
with mutual miſchief, with malevolence. Shake/eare. | 
Unxt'rvale, a. weak, tceble : A bad woid. Bren, 8 
* 


UNP 


To Ux:t'avs, verb af. to weaken, to enfecble. Aulſen. — XED, adj. diſentangled, not embarraſſed. Locke. 

Uxxe'aveD, weak, feeble. Shakeſpeare. NPERSPIURABLE, not to be emitted through the of 

Uxxe'Th, Bo — chis is from un, and eað, Sax. eaſy, ſkin. Arbuthnor. 88 9 8 pores of the 
and ought therefore to be written wreath] ſcarcely, hardly, not without Unygxsua' DABLE, adj. not to be perſuaded, inexorable. Sidney. 
difficulty : Obſolete. Steer utes both. 1 81 — TRIFIED, 45. ah; turned to ſtone. Brown. 

Urxo'sLt, adj. mean, ignominious, rare. GNOBLE. NPHILOSO'PHICAL, unſuitable to the rules of philoſophy or right 

— — 6b. not regarded, not heeded, not cclebrated. Pope. reaſon. : P Phy or right 

1 Nude, a4j. not numbered, innumerical. Dryden.  UnxPniLoso'PHICALLY, adv. in a manner contrary to the rules of 

Uxoet'yto, of not obeyed. Milton. reaſon. Sexth. 

22 with philoſophy. Nerris. 


, adj. not charged as a fault or contrary argument. EY Uxenilos0'PHICALNESS, fob 
Uxos!t ern adj. as To Uxenito'sornize, * to degrade from the character of a 


Uxonxo'x1905, adj. not liable or phi . A word coined by Pepe. 

Uxoe5t Qu10U5NEsS, ſabſt. incompliance ; : Giſobedience. Brown. Uxy1ie'nceD, adj. not pierced, - {ay xp Milen. 
Usor:r"RVABLE, adj. not to be obſervable, not diſcoverable. Boyle. Un?1'LLARED, adj. diveſted of pillars. P 
Uxors:'RVvaxT, adj. 1. Not obſequious. 2. Not attentive. Glan- Uner'iLiowed, ag. wanting a pillow. Fleom. 


UNP 


oe” To Uner's, verb act. to looſen any thing by taking the pins out. 
UxoB5E'RVED, adj. not regarded, not attended to, not minded. Ad- Urxyi'xKED, adj. not marked with eyelet holes. Shakeſpeare. 
d. n. 


3 'TED, adj. not compaſſionated, not regarded with ſympathetical 


Unei* TIFULLY, adv. unmercifully, without 
Une!” TYING, adj. having no compaſſion — — 


UxPLA'Ce, adj. "having ho place of dr of er. __ 


UxonstRvixG, adj. inattentive, not heedful. ! 
UxonsTRU'CTED, adj. not hindered, not ſtopped. B.::ckmore. 
UxoBsTRU'CT1VE, 25. not raifing any obſtacle. Blackmore. 
UxonTai'xED, adj. not gained, not acquired. Hooker. 


UNO vous, a. not readily — . Boyle. _ UnPia'cue, 

Uno'ccuyitd, adj. unemployed pet = — Unrrair, 2 a — yum "AF 

Uxo'rrereD, not ED. — NPLA'NTED, not planted ; ſpontaeous. 

ebe e % innocent. Drycher. 2. Sales, Unrrau'smrz, adj. W not ſuch as has a fair appearance. 
t. Clarendon. 

Pere Unor' 2 to free from oil. Dryden. Unrrau,swyz, ad. not approving. Sfeeare. 

Uno'yex1xG, adj, not — Pope. | UnyLea'saxT, adj, not ng —— uneaſy. 

Uno'yEraTiVE, oy 2 ng no effects. South. UnyLea' 'SANTLY, adv. diſpleaſingly, _ 

— —＋ 1  wichour oppoſition, not encountered by any Urra ANT ESS, „a. of qualities to give de- 

Uno” — — irregular. Sanderſer. UneLsa' 1b, ad. not pleaſed, not delighted. 

Uno'rvbin aur, — uncommon, unuſual. Locke. | UnPLEA SING, adj. — ape ei | 

Uxo'xGax1zeD, edj. having no parts inſtrumental to the — _ Uneirant, adj. not eaſily bent, not — — — Wotton. 


Unrrowd, or UnyrLoucneD, adj. not 
To Unerv'ue, verb a8. to ſtrip of plumes, to degrade. Glanville. 


| Unror'ric, of Unror'TICat, ad. not ſuch as becomes a poet. By. 


* 5 — U adj. having no birth, — 
| von “emal, or Unor1!'cixNATED, no 
ted. The former is uſed by Milton, and the latter by Stephens. 
Uno'xTHopox, adj. not holding pure doctrine. Decay of Piety. 


U , Shakeſpeare. VUuro⸗ , %. 1. Not 
— $1 — 2. Not acknowledged. Mil- 2. done, y 4 — —— by attrition. 
a. Unro'LisnepnEss, ſub. 


To Unra'cr, vb a8. 1. her. Boe. +. T0 diſt pack or trunk, Pains. ht — not elegant, not reed, nor 


or any thing elſe bound together. diſburthen, to cxone- 


rate. & . Sms 
Unya'cxeD, adj. not collected by unlawful artifices. Hudibras. | — nctbongg— 
_ Unyar'p, adj. 1. Not paid, not recei dues or debts. 2. Not Unro'ruLan, af 
Milten. 3. Unpaid for; that for which the price is not yet Unro'tTABLE, 
taken on truſt. | 44 Unrosss“ts z, 


Un rosss“ssnc, adj 
UnPra'CTICABLE, adj 


Fuer 'NED, adj. ſuffering no pain. Milton. 
Uxrarxrur, ad}. giving no pain. 
Unrazurzo, adj. not 
L 4 RED, ad. —— — 947 

NPA'LATABLE, 
Una daes, adj. unequalled, unmatched. dee. 


22 — 


Unra“eris zo, adj. unſkilful, — — 


U , celebrated, not praiſcd. 
noms nt 4 a. not — on another. Blackmore. 


zee prediion. Mite. 


| Urra“ RALLEL' D, - uncq To Uxyrxepr CT, a8. 
* mpardennable, be irs. —.— — Shakeſpeare. 
 Unra'n DONABLE, Fr.] not to NPRE'GNANT, not 
UnPa'tDOXABLENESS, 1 be forgiven. | — JUDICED, a. free from prejudice, void of preconceived no- 


Unyxz'cepenTED, adj. ha 


_ oe Dbox ABL v, edv. in a way not to be forgiven, beyond forgive- tions. 


P . e —— 025 > 


Unenzju'picare, Uxrazzu'picared, or Urea jubiced, adj. 


hr ties Phe nt work, — e e eee 


UnPra'nDONING, adj. not UnyzELAa'TURAL, adj. unſuitable to a prelate. Clarendon. 
— 2 22 — to the uſage or conſtitu= UNrA UN DTraTED, adj. not in the mind beforehand. 

tion of parliament. Clarendon. Unyaera'neD, 24 1. Unready, not fitted by previous meaſures. 
UnxrAaRLiaMe'xTARY, adj. Contrary to the rules of parliament. 2. Not made fit for the dreadful moment of departure. 

Strife. UnyxEPA'REDNESs, Aas. unreadineſs, the ſtate of being unprepared. 


To Uxra'rrEL a Yard n is to take * the frames, K. Charles. 
UnyrEPOssSE'SSED, «s 
_ Unynz'ssED, adj. 1. Not 


with notions. 
2. 1 — inforced. Clarendon. 
Unenxere'nDixc, . not claiming any diſtinction. Pope. 
UnengvarLixe, ad. of no hoe Shake/peare. 


— 1 — 2 not previouſly hindered. 


called parrels, which go round the 
Unya'zTeD, adj. not ſeparated, — Prior. 
Unya'tT1AL, adj. equal, honeſt: Not in uſe. Sanderſon. 
UxraaTiaL L v, edv. equally, indifferently. Hooker. 
Unra's$ABLE, adj. admitting no paſſage. Locke. | 
Unra's$10naTE, or Unra” nero adj. free from paſſion, calm, 


_ impartial. Merton. Uner1!'NCELY, ag. unſuitable to a prince. 
NPA e ady. without . K. Charles. Unys1!'NTED, a3. not printed. 
Urs rugp, a4. unmarked by p „ untracked. —— Unys1'nC1PLED, adj. not ſettled in tenets or opinions. M; 
Uxya'TTERNED, adj. that is without its like. 


To Uxya've, werb ad. to take up a pavement. 
Uxra'vEb, adj. that is — 42 | 
Uxya'wxED, adj. not given pledge. Pope 

To Uxya'y, verb af. — A ew lelioow word. Shakeſpeare. 
UnPEa'craBLE, adj. unquiet, troubleſome, 
diſturb the tranquility of ode others. Tillotſox. 
Unyga'cEABLENESS, ſubſt. — 
UnyEA'CEABLY, ady. unqui 
To Unye'c, verb act. to open 2 thing cloſed with a peg. Shake- 


oy us, adj. not kept in n_n woo Op. 


To Unyego'eLE, verb ad. to 
war and fickneſs — does. 


Uxyencr' VEDLY, adv. ſo as not to be 1 


3 1 RFECT, adj. | imperfait, Fr. — int Omg. 


Unye'nFECTRESS, incompleteneſs, imperfe&tion. cham. 
Unyereo' — that cannot be executed. 


Unrrxronuzb, _ not done or executed. Taylor. 


Unye' — [perifſable, Fr.] — — 
cay. Hammond 


Unrx' RJURED, adj. free from perjury. Dryden. 


CET IO 


_ Unen1'saBLE, not valued, not of eſtimation. — 
5 4. 


UnyRocLar MED, adj. —_ notified by a public 


VUuraora unn, ed. not violated. 


_— : 
UnPpRro'FITABLE, 8 , ſerving no 8 
— Jul RS quality of not ſerving r 
NPRO'FITABLY, 2 to no proſit, purpoſe, or uſe. 
UxPn1's0xED, ad}. ſet free from impriſonment. Denne. 
Unyer1'zED, adj. not valued. & 
Unyro'riTED, adj. having no gain. Shakeſpeare. 
UnyroLr'FIcC, ag. harren, not productive. Hale. 
Uxyro'M1SING, adj. giving no promiſe of excellence, having no ap- 


nce of value. 


UxyRoxo —_—_—_ not pronounced, I 


favourable, inauſpicious. 
— ow adj. that cannot be brought to a proportion. 
UnPROPO'RTIONABLY, adv. in a manner that cannot be made pro- 


Gong erienas, + Bop | = oy mn OY 
Unyro'PPED, 2. — — Dryde not upheld. 
— 72 — —— not proſperous. 


Unyro'SPEROUSLY, ** hn 
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UNR 


UxPROTE'CTED, adj. not protected, not ſupported. 
Uxero'veD, «4. not proved, not evinced by arguient, 


Shak:ſpeare. * 
Uxraovtorb, adj. 1. Not furniſhed ith. 2. Not ſecured or quali- 
hed by previous meaſures, unready. 
Uxyro'vipesrt, adj. [imfrovider, Lat.] not thiifty, 
Uxyrg'viDeNTLyY, adv. not thrittily. | 
Uxeyrovo'keD, a4. that is without provocation, not provoked. 4d4di- 


for. 


Uxrxuv'xED, adj. not cut, not lopped. Slate care. 
Unyv'x1SHED, a4. [i puns, Lat. imjuni, Fr.] not puniſhed. 
UxPu'RCHASED, adj. unbought. Denbar:. 
Uxev'rGED, aj. not purged, not cleanſed, Milter. 
Unev'reos:n, at. not deſigned. Shakeſpeare. 
Uxev'BLic, adj. private, not generally known. Taler. 
Uxyv'sLISHED, adj. 1. Secret, unknown. Shakeſpeare. 
en to the public. | 
Uxyv/s1iFiro, a4. 1. Not freed from recrement. 2. Not cleanſed 


2. Not gi- 


from fin. Decay of Picty. 


Uneyvnzv'td, adj. not purſued. 
Uxeyv/TrIFitv, adj. not corrupted by rottennefs. 


* 


o UN r , verb act. to dilgualily, w diveſt of qualification. 


Uxqua'RrELABLE, 2%. ſuch as cannot be impugned. Brown. 

To Uxquet's, werb ad. to diveit of the dignity of queen. S/ ake- 
SUager'xcnancs a. that cannot be quenched. See Pux c AT tal. 

Unque'xcurv, aj. 1. Not extinguiſned. 
Arbuthn:t. 

Uxque'xci#aBLExetss, . uncxtinguithablencſs. Hakexvell. 

UnqQue'sTIONAaBLE, 4%. 1. Uadoubted, indubitable. 2. Such as 
cannot bear to be queſtioned without impaticnce. Ihis feems to be the 
meaning. An un on ſpirit, which vou have not. & axeipeare. 

Unque'sT10Natiiiis. fab? certainty, idutiablencts. | 

Uxque'sTIONABLY, A. indubitably, heut doubt, certainly. 

Unqgue'sTiONtD, a4. 1. Not doubtet, patted without doubt. 2. 
Indiſputable, not to be oppoied. B. Y. 3. Not interrogated, wot 
examined. Dryden. c 
Unqu1'cx, ac. motionleſs. Dar. C Ir. 

Unqui'CKENED, %. not auimated, not ripened to vitalitye 

U'xqQues * 1 Fr. ¶ in lau] i. e. evy rea; a fla whereby a man 
profeſſes himſelf always ready to perform or do what the demandant te- 
quires: as, if a woman ſue the tenaut for her dener, and he coming in 


2. Not extinguiſhable. 


at a day, offers to prove, that he was zlways :eady, and ſtill is, to pe * 


form it ; in which caſe the demandant ſtall recover no damage. 
Uxqur'tr [inquiet, Fr. of inquietus, Lat.) 1. Moved with perpetual 
agitation; not calm, not ſtill. Ait. 2. Diſturbed, full of perturba- 
tion, not at peace. Mi. 
Uxqui'trt ys, adv. reſtleuy. 
Unqui'tTxzs5, if. 1. Want of tranquillity. 2. Want of peace. 
| 3. gy turbulence. 4. Dilturbance, perturbation, uncalſine;. 


eſpeare. | | 

Unra'cxED, adj. not poured from the lees. | 5 

Uxra'xtv, adj. not thrown together and corercd. Uſed only of 

Una a'xSACKED, adj. not pillaged. Nallet. 

Uns a'x50MED, a4. not ſet free by payment for liberty. | 
To Unkx'vei [of vn, and r33eten, Du.] to diſentangle, to undo an 
thing that is knit ; al:o to Clear up a Eittoulty, | 

To UxAAvET, verb ad. [cabe en, Du.] 1. To diſentangle, to clear, 
to extricate, to undo what has been done. 2. To diſorder, to throw out 
of the preſent conſtitution. TLS. 3. Lo cicar op the imrigue of a 


V. | 
Urn Azůok Eb, ad. unthaven. A7;/:: 2. 

UnrEa'CHeD, /. not atiained, 

UxaEA“b, adj. | 
taught, not learned in books. Pryce. | 

NREA'DINESS, t. 1. Want of readineſs, or promptneſs. Hooker. 

2. Unpreparednet:, want of prep:cation. | 

Ux ABA, . I. Not br, unprepwcd. 2. Not prompt, not quick. 
Brown. 3. Awkward, ungain. Bax. | . 
DUrxk'al, ad. un: ubſtiatial. Milton. 
UNx EA SOX AUF, a4. 1. Contrary to reaſon, not agreeable to reaſon. 


2. Exorbitant, claiming or tahft:ng on more than is tit. Dryden. 3. 


Greater than is fit, in odcrate. otterbury., | 
UxgrEa's0NnaBLY, av. 1. Vithout ur beyond reaſon. 2. Exceſ- 
firely, more than enough. Sa, pure. | 
Ux&Ea'soNAaBLLEXESs, . 1. Contiaricty to reaſon, inconſiſtency 
with reaſon. 2. Exorbitance, exceiy- demand. Ad liſen. 


To Unzea've, verb ac. [now Unray-!, from wn and reave, or revel; 
perhaps tae ſame with r/2e, to tear or break aturder. Fohnſon) to un- 


wind, to diſentangle. Hane. 
UxR EBA TED, ay. not blunted. 


UxkKEBU'kt ABLE, «d). not obnoxious to cenſure, not deſerving repre - 


henſion. Time:“. 
UsxEnu'k b, ad not being rebuked. 
UxaECA“LLABLE, a. irrevocable. 
UxRECAa'LLABLY, ad. irrevocably. 
UxxEctr ve, a. not received. H eder. 
UnzEcLar we, a. 1. Not turned. Shakeſpeare. 
from. 3. Not reformed from iti habits, vices, c. 
UxaECTLATuxo {in falconry] wild, as ar anreclaimed hank. 
Un&kECoxnct'LEABLE, ad. 
Not to be made coaſfiitent with. Shakeſpeare. 


ments. 
Uxzeco'vxTED, ay. rot told, not related. 


UnzxEcrui TABLE, at}. incupable of repairing the deficiencies of an 


army. Mien. 
2 ECU'RING, 4. irremediable SHA are. 

Unzepu'cep, adj. nt reduced. 

Una courksskp, 4% unrcwirged, nat mide amends for. 


No. 88. 


UtqQua'LiFity, af. not fit, not having the qualitic: required. | 


3. Reilleſs, unſatisticd, diſquicted, uneaſy. 


1. Not read, not publickly pronounced. 2. Un- 


2. Net called of 


1. Nat to be appeaſed, implacable. 2. 


Unrxco'rpeD, adj. not kept in remembrance by public monu- Uxe1!'cur, «4. wrong. In Spenſer thi vo 4 fouls pert ans 


Uxzr'coxciteD, that is not reconciled. 


x Uxetcou'vignta [of ar, and rec cauert, Cr rec cutre, Fi.) not teco- 
To Uxyrovi've, verb act. ts dive of retuiutun or qualheations. vered 


Uxarne: mate, ad}. that cannot be redeemed. 
Unrtoetr ng, adj. not redeemed. | 
To Uxrte'vt aRze {a ſea phtaſe] to pull a rope out o: hog 


pulley. 


Uxnero'xmaBl yr, 4j. not to he reformed, not tg be put into a 1. 

m. 

Unzero't MED, a. 1. That is not reſormed, not amended, not co. 
rected. 2. Not brought to newneſ of lite. 

UxrErra'CTED, . not retracted. 

UxrerrE Hep, adj. not cheered, not relieved. 4+/nrb rot. 
Uxzeca'rve, ah. not heeded, not regarded, Nighted. 
Uxatca'rDtul, 6 J. hced!eis, nen l gelt. carele1.. 
CNANGA AKUT ULI, atv. negligent! y 

Uxeeg'GrertrtD, 25. net recor ed. S % Fee. 

Uxatct'xtaAatt, ad}. not brought to a hte. 

Uxzti'xiv, a4. not reſtrained by thc ie „n .die. An 
Uxaktt' Nr, ad. [of an and , alert, Fr.) not reopened ai, 
Uxzcit xT1>%, adj. hard, cruel, feeling ro july. 
UxagLAE va, cd. admi ting no fuccour. 4%. 
UxgELitt'vev, 4. 1. Not aiſted, net tuccouted. 2. 
ele. | 
UxREMA'RKABLE, adj. 1. Net capable of being obſerv d. D,. 2. 
Not worthy of notice. 

UxrE'mEbiaule, adj. Lireemeatul lr, Fr.) not to de remee ted Sv.. 

Ux aur“ MBERING, adj. having no ut emory. Or | 

UxgEvi MurtretD, adj. not regained in the mind, nut tee och, 
Wain. : | 

Unreve'awurance, /. want of remembrance, fy oct vin, . 

Uxnretmi Ter, ach. not remitted or lorgien; alte wot reed os 
ſent back. 

UxrEexo'veasit, a7. rot to be taken av av. S . 

Uuak nov ta), a. iu 4 wanuet thit 14... % Ic 
fore 

Uxarno'\ ev, 25. 1. Not taken cut of its place. 2 0 
being removed. Riiite x 

Unneer.it'D, af. not recompenſed, not con penſateddl. 

Uxrir.itinry, od}. not put itte ter air. 

UNd Ani ee, adj. nut revoked, rot abrogated. 

Urar rr“ xTaur, or UNT“ rin, adh. not tepenti ' rot ent 
tent, not forrowful for lin. ten cles the former, au 1) 
latter. ; | 

Uxxrer'xTeD, 2.5. not regarded with penitential ſorrow, 

Uxzt erxING, adj. not peeviſhly complain, 

Utcr: ei Ne iD, 4. not hled. | Boyle. 

UxrEPRIE VALLE, af. not to be telpited from penal death. . fe- 
ſgeare. 

Uxazeroa'cned, ad. not upbrajded, pot cenſured. 

UxxcPro'vEaBLE, adj. unblameable. CI Lans. 

UxrtyrO'veD, adj. 1. Not blamed, not cenſured. S. 1 2. Not 
liable to centure. | | 

Uxrereu'Gaaxt, adj. not oppoſite. H:oter. 

Uxgeru'raziyr, ag. not crCutable. Roser. 

Uxrtqur'srtD, aff. not ed. Kuciles. 

Uxrequi'TaBiEt, ad. not to be retaliated or requited. P. 

Uxzest'NxTEv, af. not regarded with avger. Rogers. 

Ux&#SE RVED, . 1. Not limited by any private convczus tie. Na- 
gers. 2. Open, frank, concealing noting. 

Uxztse'aveviy, adv. 1. Without limitations. 2. Wu at eonocante 
ment, openly. Pp, 

Canes ivroxtss, /g. 
Bovle. 2. Opennels. Poe. | 

Ceres ro. ad. 1. Not oppoſed. 2. Refitileſs, ſuch 4: cannot be 
oppoſed. PH.. | 

Ux2t>151iNG, adj. not oppoſing, not mat. no rendancn. 
—_ UnatSU'LvibLle, adj. not to be ſolved, 110 ile. 39474, 
UxaFESO“LV ED, adj. [irre la, Fr.] 1. Not deter- d, bat ing made 
no reſolution. 2. Not ſolved, not cleared. | 
Uxzarv'ivixc, adj. not teſolving. 
____ Uxatst'>1t0, ach. not oppoſed. = 
Uxkksrr'erivr, agj. initentive, taking little notice. 3: 
Uxaksrr'crrur, adj. diſreſpec ful. | | 
UxzzsPeE'CTFULLY, adv. in a diiteſpeciful manner, 
Unxe>peCTEULNESS, ſub?. diſrcipeet. 

Uxze'sr, lt. diſquiet, want of tranquility. Nor. | | 

Ux&zE-To'RED, adj. 1. Not reftured. 2. nt lea d from an 2: 
tainder. Cr. | ; 5 

UxaEsTRALNED, a4. 1. Not limited. Prin. 2. Not cor:.::- 
not hindered. 3. Licentious, looſe. Spat /p- +, | 

UxrerRA'CTED, adj. not revoked, not 10 ited, Collier. 

Uran u'axARLE, adj. that cannot be returned. 

Ux#ETURNED, ag. not returned. | 

UxzEver'leD, adj. undilcovered, not made known, not 

UxrEve'NGED, ad}. not revenged. {Gd /or. 

UtikEVEREND, adj. irreverent, diſreſpectful S 

UrrEvifttextLy, adv. diſreſpectfully. B. Fobnfer. 

Uxkzvi'ktD, a4, not revoked, not repealed. & 

Uxztvo'iED, aj. not recalled, NM. 

UszgtwWaRDED, adj. not recompenſed, not rewarcc.” 

To UxrV'ooiE, verb act. to unfold a myſtery, - + ff 00G, 
to explain a poblem. Ada;/or. 

Uxz1D:!'cvious, ach. rot ridiculous. Broawy, 

ToUnxnrs, verb ace. [of rig: a fea phrofei ©»! — oe CANT 4.0 

To Ux&ic Slip, to take down her rige fp th hes 
or furniture of a ſhip. 


* a 
180 eaſed. 


„ te 


1. Unlimitedneſs, ſrankneſe, lars, 


1 68 
tight. What, in moſt Engliſh u riters. aue a5 it Were 
wright, in this author 15 well grounded, e Hamed, and fl C1 
truſted up together. Spen/er. 
Ur ! GHTEQU 5, adj. unjuſt, wicked, tntul, bad. 
UnarGHTEOUSLY, af: unf und!, uickedix, hafully. 
Uxgt'gurrousx Ess, t inſuſtice, miquitv. wicgcahhe. 
Unz1!Ccartrui, adj. pot righttu;, not 1ult dpatej; care. 
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Tr Un, verb a7. to deprive of a ring. Huatorar. | 
jo Uxar'e, werb at. this word is improper; there being no dif- 
ference between ri and wa therefore the negative particle is of no 
force : yet it is well authorited; to cut or tear open what 15 ſewn. 
Uster, at. i. [nmatur?, not fully concocted. Dryden. 2. Teo 
carly. Sidney. f | 
Urte b. «4. no: ripencd or matured. Addi/or. 
Users. immaturity, want of ripeneſs. Bacon. 
Uu4ivalin, ad. 1. Having no competitor or rival. Pope. 2. Har- 
ing no pcer or equal. : | : 
"To Uzr9 11, verb a2. to open or unwind a roll, to open what is con- 
vuived (Iz rolled. Dryden. 
[<vro0 LLED, a. opened from a roll. 
CU-:n01 xNT1IC, adj. Contrary to romance, not conformable to ro- 
mance. Swift. 
1% Uxroo'r, <:rb a2. to firip the roof or covering off houſes. Shale- 
fene, 
o Urn @ bird [of an, and hnape, Sax. among fowlers] to 
drive a bird from its neſt. | 
Urrov's1+D, adj. driven from the rooſt. Shakeſpeare. 
Uxaor'cu, adj. ſmooth. Shakeſpeare. 8 a 
To Ux ar, verb ad. to tear from the roots, to eradicate, to extir- 
pate. Dryden. 
Uxrou'xbeD, adj. not cut to a round, not ſhaped. Donne. 
Uxro'v AL, 4%. unprincely, not royal. Side. 1 
To Urru'rrLE, verb neut. to ccaſe from commotion or agitation. 
Dryden. BE. 
Yao vows adj. calm, not tumultuous. Addi/or. 
Usxrv'LED, adj. not directed by any ſuperior power. Sfer/er. 
Urkt'LILY, adj. [of anruls] in an ungovernable manner. 
© Unau”tixess, fubft. ungovernablencts, turbulence, licentiouſne!:. 
South. 
Uxet'iy, adj. not to be ruled, turbulent, licentious. Re/commen. 
To U:::1'pbLt, verb ad. to take off a ſaddle. 
Uxsa'FE, ad;. liable to danger, not ſecure, hazardous. 
Usa rtr, ade. dangeroully. 
Ussa', ad. not ſpuken, not uttered. Y | 
Uzsa"iranpLt {of an, and pellan, Sax.) not fit for ſale, 
Uts4"1.TED, adj. not ſalted, not pickled with ſalt. | | 
UxsaLu'Tep, 4. [77 alutalus, Lat.] not ſaluted. Shakripeare. 
Unxsa"%CT1F1FD, a4. unkoly, not contecrated. : 
UxSa"TIABLL, a4. [:1ſatiabi.:s, Lat.] not to be ſatis ed. greedy 
v-ithout bounds. Hooker, : f 
Uxsarisra cio tss, ſab. an unſaticfying quality, failure of giv- 
ing ſatisfaction. 2:3. g 3 ; 
UxSaT1=#:crorY, a4. that does not give ſatis faction, not clearing 
the difficulty. : 
UxsaTISFA'CTORILY, ate. in a manner not to give ſatisfaction. 
 UxsSa'TrisFiaBLE, ah. infatiable. | 
Ursa rierixb, a. 1. Diſſatisfied, not pleaſed, not contented. Bacon. 
2. Not filled, not gratificd to the full, unfatiated. Rogers. 
Ursa"T1SFy1xG, adj. unable to gratify to the full. Addi/or. 
Unsa"voriLy, adv. [of ay/avery] intipidly. 
Ursa von ix Ess. . [of unſa very] 1. Inſipidneſs, bad taſte. 2. 
Bad ſmell. Brown. | 
Uxsa'vory, a7. 1. Inſipid, taſteleſs. 2. Having a bad taſte. 1M/- 
ben. 3. Having an ill ſmell, fœtid. Brown. 4. Uoplealing, diſguſt- 
ing. diſtaſtſul. H:cker. | | 
To Uns:'r, erb ad. to ſay to the contrary of what one has ſaid, to 
retract, to deny what has been faid. Azltor. | 
To Uxsca'Lz, verb act. to ſcrape the ſcales off. 
Ux5ca'LeD, adj. having no ſcales. Gay. | 
Uxsca'krED, adj. not marked with wounds. Shakeſpeare. 
UxscoLa'sric, «dj. not bred to literature. Locke. | 
Ux$SC10OLED, a4. uneducated, not learned. Halter. 
Uxsco'ncniv, adj. not touched by fire. Shakeſpeare. 
Uxscov'RED, aj. not cleaned by rubbing. Shakeſpeare. 
Ust Ten, adj. not torn. Shakeſpeare. 
Urx:crtE xtD, a. not covered, not protected. Boyle. 
to Ux:xzer'w, verb ad. to looſen the ſcrew, to take ont the ſcrew. 
\ x*CRIPTURAL, adj. not founded on the ſcripture, not defenſible by 
Lecter. See Bex mans, Rirts, TrxaDirion, and MYSTERIES in 
K+.:::91, compared. | EK: | 
io Urs a"r,, verb act. to take off or break up a ſeal, to open any 
i tenled. Dryden. Mts 
5 Skaggs, adj. 1. Having no ſeal, wanting a ſeal. 2. Having the 
cal br ken. | WAY ps 
— Tolrstt'rr, werb af. to rip, to cut open. Shakeſpeare. 
CriitincnaPrie, adj. not to be explored, inſcrutable. RE 
US rn HaBLENESS, ſub. impoſlibility to be explored. Bram ball. 
Ur 4:92 aÞLF, adj. 1. Not ſuitable to time or occaſion, unfit, ill- 


timed, thut is at an improper time. 2. Not agreeable to the time of the 


year. Sha'rſpcars, 3. Late; as, unſeaſonable time of night. 
Unst a50% +n1.x855, jubft. diſagreement with time or place. Hale. 
Unzta'c0>4aily, adv. Gut of ſcaſon, not agreeably to time. | 
UnxsSteaoo%tv, adj. 1. Unſeaſonable, ill timed: out of uſe. Shale- 
ſpeare. 2. Unlormed, not qualified by uſe. Shakeſpeare. 3. Irregular, 
inordinate. Hayward. 4. Not kept till fit for uſe. 5. Not ſalted, not 
ſeaſoned with fait ; a, anjea/oned meat. 
Uxsz'coxb Eb, adj. 1. Not ſupported. 2. Not exemplified a ſecond 
time. Brown. | 
To Uxse*crer, verb ad. to diſcloſe, to divulge. Bacon. 
UxsSECRET, a4. not cloſe, not truſty. Shakeſpeare. 
- Uz5ECUu'RE, adj. [unſccker, Du. unficchr, H. Ger.] not ſafe, in 
anger. | 
 _Uxsrpu'ctp, adj. not drawn to ill. Milton. 
Unstruxg, a4. wanting the power of fight. Shaleſpeare. 
Leet [with falconers] a taking away the thread which runs 
through the evelids of a hawk and hiuders her fight. 
To Ust, verb nent. not to ſeem : aut of uſe. Shak:ſpeare. 
— LE LINES, a. unbecomingneſs, indecency, indecorum. 
Hooker, 
Un:ri ly, adj. unbecoming, indecent, uncomely. Hooker. 
Un:+tE"1LY, adv. indecently, unbecomingly. J. Philips. 
Uzxszt'r, ad. 1. Not ſeen, not diſcovered. 2. lavifible, undiſco- 
verable, Hooker. 3. Unſkilled, uncxpericuced. Clarendor. 


 dibras. 


UNS 
Ussz,xrisn, ad. not addicted to private intereſt. Spectator. 
Uxsg'xr, ag. 1. Not ſent. 2. Laſcar fer; not ſent ſor by letter or 
meſſenger. den. 
5 a4. [of inſeparabihs, Lat.] not to be divided, not to 


Usx+*E/PaRaBLENESS, /. quality not parted. 

ESA NG =P Pope. ice 

UxsSt'RviceaBLE, adj. that is of no uſe, bringi 
convenience. * —_— oe 

UxsSErviceaBLY, adv. without uſe, without advantage. 24 
ward. 

Usss'rviceaBLENESs [of anſerviceable] unproſitableneſs. 

Uxst*T, adj. not planted, not ſet, not placed. Healer. 

To Uxst'tTLE, verb af. 1. To make incertain. Arbuthnor. 
move from a place. L' range. 3. Jo overthrow. 

UxsE'TTLED, adj. 1. Untixed in reſolution, inconſtant, fickle. 2. 
Unequable, not regular, changeable. Benthy. 3. Not eftabliſhed. 
Dryten. 4. Not fixed in a place or abode, 5. Spoken of liquors not 
clear; muddy. | 

Uxst TTLEDxESsS, fag. 1. Irreſolution, undetermined ſtate of mind. 
2. An unſettled ſlate, uncertainty, fluctuation. Dryden. 3. Want oi 
_ South. ** 

NE 'VERED, ach. not parted, not divided. Shakeſpeare. 

To Uxsg'w, - at. to undo what was ſewn. 4 | 

To Uxse's, verb ad. to make otherwiſe than the ſex commonly i 
Shakeſpeare. | | 
Rs... UxsHa'cxLE, verb af. to take off ſhackles, to looſe from 

nds. : | 
Uxzsna"DED, adj. not ſhaded. 
 Ursna'nowen, adj. not clouded, not darkened. Glanwille. 
UnxsHa'Dr, a. having no thade, open. 
UxsHa"KEABLE, ag. not ſubject to concuſſion. Out of uſe. Shake. 


$s. To 


 Jgeare. 


Ux:144a'xeD, adj. not ſhaken. Out of uſe. Shake ! 

Ursu KEN, ad). 1. Not ſhaken, not to be or agitated. 2. 
2 to concuſuon. 3. Not weakened in reſolution, not moved. 

tdrjon. 

UnsH1a'wto, aff. not ſhamed. Dryden. 

UxSnamtzra'cep, adj. impudent. 

Uxs1aPex, ad. deformed, miſhapen. = 

Ux$1a'rtb, a7. not partaken, not had in common. Milton. 

Usus uE, cd. not thaven. 


To Uxzara Tu, verb af. to draw out of the ſheath or ſcabbard. 


Alison. 
UxSHe'p, adj. not ſpilt. Milten. | | 
, UxSHeLTER&D, adj. wanting a ſcreen, wanting protection. Decay of 
ity. 
_ Uxsnit't.Dep, adj. not guarded by the ſhield. 
To Uxsur'e, - act. to take A of a ſhip. Sv. 
UxsH40'cxeb, adj. not diſguſted, not offended. Tickell. 
 Ux5iio'p, aj. not having the ſhoes on. Clarendon. 
To Unsnoz” a Horſe, werb act. to take off his ſhoes. 
Uxsnoo'x, part. adj. not ſhaken. Pope. 
Uxs#40'r x, adj. not having the wool clipped off. 
Uxsno'T, part. adj. not hit by ſhot. Waller. | 
1 To Uxsnou'r, verb ad. to annihilate or retract a ſhout. Shakes 
ſpeare. | | 
Unsno'wERED, ej. not watered by ſhowers. Malton. 
Uns1nz1'xXK1NG, adj. not recoiling, not ſhunning danger or pain. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 
Uxsnu'N ABLE, a4. inevitable. Shakeſpeare. 
Uxsnv'r, ach. 2 cloſed up. ve | 
Uxs1”FTED, adj. 1. Not parted by a fieve. May. 2. Not tried. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Uxs1'GuT, adj. not ſeeing : a low word, uſed only with amen. Hu- 


UxstoenrEb, adj. inviſible, not ſeen. Suckling. | 

Fong my ſubjt. [of unſightly] deformity, diſagreeableneſs to 
eye. Wiſeman. | 
Uxs1'GHTLY, adj. 173 Milton. 

UnsixCE're, 7 1. Falſe-hearted, not hearty, not faithful. 2. Not 
genuine, impure, adulterated. Boy/e. 3. Not ſound, not ſolid. Dryer. 
UNSINCE'RELY, adv. falſe-heartedly. 

| Uxs1xce'riTY, abſt. adulteration, ſophiſtication, cheat. Boyle. 
To Uxst'x Ew, wer5 act. to deprive of ſtrength. Dryden. 
Uxsi'xGED, adj. not ſcorched, not touched with fire. Brown. 

 Uxsi'xx1xG, adj. not ſinking. Addiſon. 

_ Uns1'xtweD, adj. nerveleſs, weak. Shakeſpeare. | 
Uns1'xx1xG, adj. impeccable. Rogers. RL es 
Uxsxa'xNNeD, adj. not meaſured, not computed. Shakeſp eare. 
Uxsx!LLED, or Uxs«1'LFUL, wanting ſkill, wanting knowledge, 

being without experience. Milton and Pope. 

Uxs«1LFULLY, adv. ignorantly, without art or knowledge. > 
Uxs«1'LFULX&EsS, usf. ignorance, unexperience, want of art. Sia- 


ney. 
UxsLa'ix, adj. not killed. | 
UnsLa"KED, adj. not quenched. Dryden. 
UxsLEt'PixG, adj. ever wakeful. Milton. | | 
UxsL1'yPIxc, adj. not liable to flip, faſt. Shakeſpeare. 
To UxsLou'Gi a wild Boar, to drive him out of his receſs. 
Uxsm1'RCuztD, adj. unpolluted, not tained. Shakeſpeare. 


Unsmo'xED, aj. not ſmoked. | . 
UxsMOoOTU, adj. rough, not even, not level. Not uſed. Milton. 
Uxsxa'zED, adj. not en in a ſnare. 


Unso'ciaBLE {inſociabitzs, Lat.] not kind, not communicative of | 


good. Addiſon. 

Urso'ctaBLENESS, fahl. an inſociable humour. 

Uxs0'ctaBLY, ady. in an unfriendly manner, not kindly. 

Uxso'ppex, adj. not boiled. 

Uxsor' LED, adj. not polluted, not tainted, not flained. Dryden. 

Uxs0'LD, adj. not diſpoſed of, not exchanged for money. 

To Uxso'Lper, verb af. to take off folder. 

Uns0'LDIER-LIKE, adj. unbecoming a ſoldier. Broome. 

To Uxso'LE, verb act. to take off the ſoles. 

Uxs0'L1D, adj. fluid, not coherent. Locke. 

Un$vULL1'CITED, adj. not ſollicited. I 
Uxso0o'r, 
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Unsoo'Tr, 25. for unftrect. Obſolete. Seer 

UnsoPii'sTiCATED, adj. not adulterated. Bh. 

Uxs0't.vtn, adj. not explicated. H. lu. 

Uxso'aTED, a4. not diitributed by proper ſeparation. V att. 

 Ux$ov'cur, aj. 1. Had without ſccking. Milton. 2. Not ſearched. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Uxsovu'xp, adj. 1. Not ſolid, not conſiſting of matter. Scr. 2. 
Unhealthful, fickly. Denham. 3. Corrupted, rotten. 4. Not free 
from cracks. 5. Not orthodox. Hoster. 6. Not honeſt, not upright. 
Shakeſpeare. 7. Not true, not certain. Spenſer. 8. Not calm, not faſt. 
Sleeps unſound, Daniel; Civil War. g. Not cloſe, not compact. Un- 
ſound cheeſe. Mortimer. 10. Not fincere, not faithful. Gy. 11. Er- 
roneous, wrong. Mien. 12. Not faſt under foot. 

Uxsou'xDtD, a4. not tried by the plummet. Shateſpeare. 

Uxsou'xDx+>5, lt. 1. Unhealthineſs. 2. Erroncouſueſs of belief, 
want of orthodoxy. Hooker. 3. Cotruptneſs of any kind. Hooker. 4. 
Want of ſolidity or ſtrength. Adiſon. 
8 adj. 1. Not made four. Bacon. 2. Not mode moroſe. 


Fr, 

x50'wN, adj. not propagated by ſcattering ſeed. 
Uxsra'zED, not ſpared. Milton. 
Uxsra'rING, 4%. not ſparing, not parſimonious. Mz: r. 
To UxsPr'ak, verb ad. to retract, to recant. Shakeſpeare. 
UnsPea'caBLE, ach. unutterable, not to be exprefled. 44/or. 
UnsyEa'"raBbLY, adv. unutterably, inexpreſſibly. 
UnsPz'ciF1ED, adj. not particularly mentioned. Broxn. 
UxsPE*cULaTIvE, a. not theoretical. Government of the Tongue. 
UnsrE b, adj. not diipatched, not performed. Garth. 
Unsee'xT, a4. not ſpent or expended, not weakened, not exhauſſed. 


m_—_ 
o UxsPur'nt, werb af. to remove from its orb. Milter. 
Unse1'eD, adj. not diſcovered, not feen. A:/ron. 
1 adj. 1. Not thed, Denbam. 2. Not ſpoiled, not marred. 
er. | Ea oo 
o Unsri's1T, ver a7. to diſpirit, to depreſs. Norr::. 
Uxsyo1'LED, adj. 1. Not plundered, not pitlaged. Sr. 2. Nut 


Uxsro'xEN of, adj. not taken notice of. 5 
Dxsrorrzb, . 1. Having no ſpots, no: marked with any ſtain. 
12 2. Not tainted with guilt, uamaculate. Milton. | 
NSQUA'RED, ad, not formed, irregular. SHaleſfeare. 5 
UnsTa'BLE, a. [inftabili;, Lat.] 1. Unfirm, united, not fall. D-;- 
den. 2. Inconſtant, irrefolute. Sr. Fares. ; 
UnsT4'1D, adj. not ſettled into diſcretion, not cool, not Ready, mw a- 
UnsTar'pxEss, ſub/?. want of ſcdateneſs or gravity ; levity, indiſ- 
UnsTar'xED, adj. having no ſtain, not died, not coloured. Dry 4». 
UnsTa'xcnueD, or UzsTav'xcuen, adj. not ſtopped. | 
To UnsTa'TE, verb act. to put out of ſtate. State/peare. 
UnsTta'piLY, adv. 1. Without any certainty. 2. Irreſolutely, in- 
conſtantly, not conſiſtently. Locke. 
 __ UnsTEa'pixess, or UxsTE'prasT2?zss, fal. unconſtancy, want of 
fixedneſs and reſolution ; mutability. Addi/or. 
UnsTEa'pYy, a4. 1. Unfixed, irreſolute, inconſtant. Denbam. 2. 
Mutable, variable. Locke. 
UnsTE'DrasT, adj. not fixed, not fait. Shateſpeare. 
UnsTre'yev, adj. not ſoaked. Bacon. | 
To UnsT1'xc, verb act. to diſarm of a ſting. Scuth. 
UnSTi'NTED, adj. not limited. Ske/tor. 
UnsT1'xRED, 7 unmoved, not ſtirred, not agitated. Nele. 
To UnsT1'TCH, verb act. to pick out ſtitches, to open by picking the 
ſtitches. Collier. 
To Unsro'ck @ Gur, is to take of the ſtock from the barrel. 
UxsToo'einxG, adj. not bending, not yielding. Shakeſpeare. 
To UxsTo'e, verb act. to open a patlige, to free from flop or ob- 
ſtruction. ion. | 
UnsTo'PPeD, adj. meeting no reſiſtance. Der. 
UnsTRAY'NED, adj. eaſy, not forced. iatecniil. 
UnsTR a1'TENED, adj. not contracted. Glanwvi/lc. FE 
UnsTRE NGTHENED, a4. not ſupported, not aſſiſted. Hofer. 
To UxsT&1'xe the Hord [with falconers] is to draw the ſtrings of a 
 hawk's hood, that it may be in readin-fs to be pulled oft. 
UnsTxr1'cxen, adj. not ſmitten. | | 
_ To Uxsratxa, verb ad. pret. unſtrung, part. paſſ. aaftringed, 
Shakeſpeare, and wrffrung, Prior] 1. To relax any thing ſtrung, to deprive 
of ſtrings; as, to take ſtrings from a mulical initrument. 2. To looſe, 
to untie in general. Dryden. 3. To draw bead, from a ftring. 
UxsrxU cx, 4%. not moved, not affected, | 
UxsT&u'NG, pret. and part pail. [of axjiriag] not furniſhed with 
firings; alſo drawn off a ſtring, a> beads. | 
UnsTvu'D1ED, adj. not premeditated, not laboured. Dryden. 
UnsTu'FFED, or Uxsru'ri, af, unkiled, unturnithed. Shake- 
ſreare. 2 
Uxsunbu'Ep, a. not brought under, not conquered. 
UxsunsTa'xT1aL, aj. 1. Not folid, not palpable. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
Not real. Aden. 6 | | 
UnsuccEz'pen, not ſucceeded, Milton. 


Unsvcce'ssFul, 4%. not ſucceeding well, not having the withed 


event, not fortunate, not well reccived. Adiſau. 
Unsucce'ssFUuLLY, adv. without ſucceſs, unfortunately, 
Unsvcce'ssFuULNEss, the want of ſucceſs, event contrary to wiſh. 
Hammond. | 
Uxsucc 
Hale. 
Unsv'cxED, a4. not having the breaſts drawn. Milton. 


£'3S1VE, 4%. not produced by flux of parts. Brown and 


Unsu'rFERABLE, a4. intolcrable, in upportible, not to be borne or 


| endured. Milton. 


Unsu'rFERABLY, adv. intolerably. 


Uxsurri'cikxck, ſubſe. {injuffſance, Fr.] inability to anſv.er the end 
Hooker 


NSUPFI'CIENT, adj. [inſeffiſant, Fr.] unable, inadequate. Locke. 
UnsSu'ceRED, adj. not ſweetened with ſugar. Bacon. 


UnsSu1' TABLE, 4%. not congruous, not proportionate, not equal, 


Atterbury. ; 
UxsSUiTaBLENEss, t. unfitneſs, incongruity. South. 


Sorat. 


UNT 


Ux.vi'rixnG, adj. not fitting, not becoming. D 
Uxsu'LL1tb, a. not foiled, not fouled, the luitte not top: 
Alſo of an unſpotted reputatie n 

Ux5vu'xG, adj. not recited in verſe, not celebrated in verie. 
UxSu%unty, adj. in falconry] a hawk is faid to be anfurmcd, V her- 


1% 


her teathers are not at their full length. 


Uxsu"xxtD, adj. not expoſed to the fan. Milton. 

Uxsu'ytrABLE, adj. [inſuperatilis, Lat.] not to be overcome. 
Uxsure'sFLUuOus, not more than enough. /n. | 
UxsureLa'xTeu, adj. 1. Not forced ur thrown from under that 


which ſupports it. J. Philips. 2. Not detented by Qratagem. 


UxsSuyeli to, adj. not fupphed, not arcommodated with ſomething 


necellary. Dryden, 


Ussurro'k rare, adj. [inſupportable, Fr.] intolerable, ſuch as can- 
not be endured. M ward. | 
Uxsuyro'stasLy, adv. intolerably. Senf“ 
CUnSurro'rred, a4. 1. Not ſuſtained, not held 
Not atlifted. Bros. 
Ursu ar, aj. uncertain, not fixed. Pep. 
Uxsu'stxrss, bf. incertitude, not fixedueſs. 
Ursus vou NHL, af. {of inſurmontablc, I'] inſuperable, not to 
be overcome 
Uxsukra'ssant r. adj, that is not to be exceeded or gone beyond. 
Uxsusce'Pr1BL:, a4. incapable, not liable to admit. Sa-. 
Uxzusptfer, or UravSPi Cty, ad. not fulpettcd 25 likely to do 
or mean ill: 1Mz{t:x utes both. 
Unzuspr'ctNG, ach. not imagining that any ill is deſigned. P. ge. 
Ux>ueri'ciovs, ay. having no {uipicion. 4% . 3 
Uxsvsrati'std, 4. not born up, not held vp, not ſupported. 
Mili. a 
To Uxewa'nnie, wb ad. to unlooſe ſwaddling Moths. 
To Ux:»w:i'rng, vb af. to undo Iwathes or cluldiens rotter: 
ſree trom folds or convolutions. | 
UNs uA Nax, ay. not to be ſwayed or influenced by 2rother, 
Shak-ſpearr. | | 
Uxswi'tin, 4%. not wielded, nct held in the hand. Vacate. 
To C:owii's, vrb rent. not ts iw; io fecant any dune 1h 11 


up. Milton. 2 
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To Uranii'r, verb af. to cool 
Aliltin utes it reciprocally. 
Uz win TinG, ad. not ſweating. Dryden, 
UW Ir. not fixect, diſagreenble. Sprofor. | 
Uster, a4. not cleaned by fwoeping, not bruſhed wiv. Shak - 
teure. | 
Cxawo'tx, 45. not depoſed upon oath, not bound by n th. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To UNA a Cee, verb ad. [with carvers] is to cut it un. 
Cxrarxatyh, aj. 1. Not corrupt by naxture. Smith, 
lied. not polluied, unſported. Sour, 
8 vakeſpeare . 
Uxrarix, ut. 1. Not apprehended, not taken. Pope. 
1p ; not filled. Boyle, | 
UxTa"iKtn , ef. not mentioned in the world. Dryd x 
 UxrTa"zttaBLi, adj. not to be made gentle, not to be {ubducy, 
Cretu. | | 
UxT&"wEAPLENESS, the ſtate of not being made gentle. 
UxTa"utp, adj, not made gentle, not ſuppreſſed, not ſubdued. 
Dr den. 
Io Urra'xcie, verb a. to diſintan le, to looſe from intticicy o: 
conxolution. Shate/prore. | 
UxTA"NNED, adj. nut tanned. | 
UxTa"STED, adj. not taſted of, not tried by the palate. 24/-». 
UzTa'>V1NG, adj. 1. Not perceiving any taſte. Smith, 2. not trying 
by the palate. | 
UxTav'GaT, adj. 1. Uuinſtrucicd, ignorant, unlettered. Y 2g. 2. 
Debarred from inſtruction. Lace. 3. Unkilled, new, not having uſe 
or practice. Shakeſſ care. | 
To Usrea'Ch, verb af. to muke to quit or forget what has been 
inculcated. Drydea. | 
Us TEA CABLE, adj. not capable of being tnuvht. 
UsxTEA'CHABLENESS, full. uncipablenet> of being taught 
To UxTEx'm, verb a. to take horſes from before a cart or plough. 
UxTe'MyErarTE, for Id AfA, aff, [intoap.ratur, Lat.] not 
uſing temperance. | | | 8 
PUNKT Ar EA E, ad. not tempered. Fx /. | 
UxTE*MPTED, adj. 1. No: embarraſſed by temptation. Taylor. 
Not invited by any thing alluring. Corr, on the Peak. | 
UxTE"xNaBLF, adj. 1. That cannot be held or kept in poſſeſſion. 


after exercite, to caſe „er ſatigue. 
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J- Not charged with any Crime. 
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Not capable of defence. Cure. lin. | 
UxT="xaxTEtD, at. having no tenant. Toms le. 
UxTE'xDep, adj. not having any aitcndincc. 7 bomjon, 
UxTE'%DtR, 4%. wanting ſottneſs, wanting afﬀection. 
U*sTENDERED, aj. not offered. Shakrypoare. 
UxTERRIFLIED, ad/. not dilmayed, not truck with fear. I. JI. 
UxTHa'xKEv, adj. 1. Not repaid with acknowledgment of © &::|- 

nels. Milton. 2. Not received with thankfulneſs. Dryden. = 

Urrna'xkrur, ad. ungratetul, returning no acknowled nf fr 
good received. | 
UxTHa'xKFULLY, adv. [untchancpullic, Sax.] after an 
manner, without gratitude. 
__ UxTriHa'xSKFULNESS, ul. ingratitude, want of ten; 0: benefits, 
neglect or omiſſion of acknowledgments for good reccivcl. \ > 
UxTH#Aa/web, adj. not diſſolved aſter froit. Poe. 


Shakeſp: a 5 


„ 
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:nthanktul - 


To Urxrurxk, verb ad. to recal, or diſmit : thought, Se 
fJpeare. . : | 
UxTHI'XKING, adj. thoughtle(s, not given to tion, being wah- 


out thought. 
UxTaHrxXxIxGNESS, fu. thoughtleſneſ 
Uxruo'xxv, adj. not obſtructed by prickle>. Brown. 
UxTHrou'cur of, adj. not thought ot, not regarded, not heeded. 
Shakeſpeare. eg. | : 
To UxTurEa'D, verb ad. to take the thread out of a necdie; allo 20 
looſe. Can wnthread thy joints. 1757. | 
UxTHRE'ATENED, adj. noc menaced. XK Coartes. 
UxTur1'eT, /. an extravagant, a prodigal. Dr. 
UxrurrT, a4. protuſe, cxuay nu, Wiketal, Shatr prove. 
UNTHRIF z 
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Urnat'r tir. a:. wallcfully, without ſtugality. Ce. ee. 

ENningtt id „ 4. wailctulnets, prodigality, bad conon y. 
, Tear. 

Uurnercty, of. 14. Lavifily, expenſive, waſteful. prodigal. Sduey. 


2. Not cat wine to ive or tatten. A low word. A hide-bound 
or vt tote, Mortrmer, 
Lerne „ee. that does not thrive, not proſpering, not grow- 
ng rich. G eum, of the [ ongue. 
To Us; nor, <5 a8, to deprive of the throne, to pull down from 
a:throne. Aires. | 
To ee, wirh af. 1. To unbind, to free from bonds. Shake- 
:. Jo ſet fre: from any obftruction. Untied tongue. Taylor. 3. 
. to clear. Da,. 4. To looien from knut or convolution, 
e lfen what was tied. 
! 1111, «4. t. Not bound, not gathered in a knot. Prior. 2. 
Nc (ned by any binding or knot. Your ſhoe antied. Shakeſpeare. 
Ce adv. {indnl, Dan.] 1. Till, to the time that. Denham. 2. 
| » the place that. Oran. 
(111, prep. to: uſed of time. The other uſe, as to place, is ob- 
fete. - Spenſer. 
Ust, verb ad. ſto take the tiles from] 4 Houſe, to uncover a 
„ute by taking the tiles off. 
UxiilLtD, af. uncultivated. Pope. 
UsSTUMEERED, a4. not furniſhed with timber, weak. Shak:/peare. 
UxTi'MmtD, 23. * out of time. | | 
Ux71':1eLtxt55, A. the ftate of being out of proper time. | 
UsSit wELY, adj. 1. Unſcaſonably, hailily before the time. Shake- 
ere. 2. Happening before the natural time. Pope. | 
Cerruti, adv. before the natural time. 
Cre, ag. 1. Not ſtained, not diſcoloured. Boyle. 2. Not 
mlected. Swift. | 
UxT1ztABLE, adj. that cannot be wearied or tired, indefatigable. 
Shakeſpeare. = | | | 
UxTi'zuio, a4. unwearied, not made weary. 
UsxTrrLtb, «dj. having no title. Shat:/prare. 
Ur, prep. Iundo, Sas. It was the old word for #2: now obſolete 
to. Temple. | 
UxTo'rv, adj. 1. Not ſaid or numbered, unrelated. 2. Not te- 
_ vealed. £ | | Ty 
__ Uxro'tERaBLt, 2. [/rt:/crabilcs, Lat.] not to be born or ſuf- 


fered. 
UxToo'rrcove, 6.7. diſtaſteſul. | 
UxTou'curn, „% 1. Not touched, not medled with. 
L i220). 


move:, not a.. | | 
1. Obilinate, not eaſily guided or taught. 2. Un- 


2. Not 


UxTo'warn, 4. 

graceful. Cree. +. | | 
U rowakb zr ss, ., ſtubbornneſs. | 
UxTo'warr::, , awkward, perverſe, froward, Locke. 
UxTowAarDL 1, av. ungainly, itubbornly, awkwardly. Tillotfer, 
Ux TRA TCT U, adj. not to be traced, S-. 


UxTra'cev, a4. gut :raced. not marked by any f . Dryden. 
UxTara'cTa!t, 44%. [intraitable, Fr. intradtabilis, Lat.] 1. Not yield- 
ing to comu on meaſures nor management; ſtubborn, not | 
2. Rough, difficult. Alten. | | 
UxTRa'crauttxtss, ſubft. want of inclination to be managed, ſtub- 
| bornneſs. Locke. ws 
UnTra'vixc, a4. not ingaged in commerce. Locke, | 
UxT&ai'xtb, adj. 1. Not educated, not diſciplined. Milian. 2. Ir- 


regular. ungovernable. Herbert. | 

UxTR&AaNsFi&R4BLE, a. incapable of being given from one to ano- 
ther. He. | | | 

USTRAN<P+"RENT, a4. Opaque, not diaphanous. . 

UNxTea'vELLiED, adj, 1. Never trodden by paſiengers. Brown. 2. 
Having never ſcen foreign countries. Ad/i/or. 

To UxTREa'p, verb af. to tread back, to go back in the 
L Dateeare. | 

UxTREA**URED, ag. not laid up, not repoſited. Shakeſpeare. 

UxTREa"TAaBLE, adj. not treatable, not prafticable. Decay of Piety. 

UrTri'tn, a4. 1. Not affayed, not yet attempted. Min. 2. Not 
et experienced. Alten. 3. Not having paſſed trial. Milton, 

UxTRI'MMED, ac. not adorned; alſo unſhaven. 

Us rRIU MPHABLE, ac. Which allows no triumph. Hudibras. 

UxTRO'D, or UxTRO'DDEX, adj. not trodden upon, not marked by 
th: foot. Milton and Adiiſen. | 

UxTRO'LLED, adj. not bowled, not rolled along. "EE 

U:TrROVU BLED, adj. 1. Not concerned, notdilturbed by care, ſorrow, 
or galt. 2. Not agitated, not confuſed. Milan. 3. Not interrupted 
in the natural courſe. Spenſer. 4. Tranſparent, clear. Bacon. | 

Unrzu't, ach. 1. Falſe, contrary to reality. Bacon. 2. Falſe, not 
faithful, treacherous. Dryden. | 
_ Uxr«riiy, adv. falſely, not according to truth. Hooker. 

To U:rri'ss, verb act. [trouffer, Fr. ] to untie a truſs or bundle, to 


ungird. 6 
5 To UzTazvss a Paint, is to untie or unbutton the breeches in order to 
eaſe the body. A low phraſe. 

Uxrau'sristss, ſabſt. unfaithfulneſs. Hayward. . 

UxTrzxu'rh, . 1. Falſhood, contrariety to reality. 2. Moral 
talikood, no: veracity. Sus. 3. Treachery, want of fidelity. Shake- 
(prare, 4. Falſe aflertion, falſity. Atrerbury. 

Vo UxTu'cs, werb ad. to undo or looſen that which was tucked 
up. 


UzituNABLE, ez. not melodious, not muſical, unharmonious. Tar- 


To Uruk. a a. 1. To make incapable of harmony. Dryden. 
2. To diſorder in general. Shakeſpeare. 

Us URNED, 25. not turned; as, ts leave 10 fame unturned, to uſe all 
potuvic means. | | 

UrruroRty, a. uninſtrufted, untaught. Prior. 

To Ur ivixt, verb aft. 1. To unravel that which was twiſted or 
rwined, to open that which is held together by convolution. Waller. 2. 
To oper. what is wrapped on itſelf. Bacon. 3. To ſeparate that which 
cluips roand auy thing. All the ſyren ſongs of Italy could never antwine 
om the malt. ham. 

-1, «6 a#. to undo what is twiſted, to untwine. Dryden. 


Sec Fo UNA. 
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 ſprare. 


| Alon. 


a. 
Uxawa'"xExED, a. not awakened, not rouz:d from ſleep. Melton. 


fame fers. 


ing by inclination. 
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To Uxrari, e a7. [this word is ws A or . according te 
— ety mology. Sec VAI and VIII] io firip of a vail, w uncover. 

6. 

Uxva"LVaBLE, a4. ineſlimable, being above price tu. 

Uxva'rvtn, adj. 1. Not prized ; neglected. ee, 2. Inchi- 
mable, abo e price. She rare. 

Uxva'xqQuisSHeD, adj}. unconquered. AJ. 

Us VARIABLE, adj. | invariable, Fr. of idr is, Lat.] unchange- 
able, not mutable. Norv. 

Uxva'riaBLESESS, . unchangeableneſ.. 

Uxva"alaBLY, «dv. unchanyeably. 

Uxva'ritn, adj. not changed. not diverſiſied. Pie. | 

Uxva'rxISHED, adj. 1. Not overlaid with varnith. 2. Not adorned, 
not decorated. S eure. 

UNVAYING, ad. not liable to change. L ce. 

To Urvei't, verb act. [See Veit and Vait] 1. To diveſt of a 
veil, to uncover. Pæe. 2. To dilclote, to thow in general. $;ake- 


Uxver'LeDLY, adv. plainly, without diſpuiſe. P-y/e. 

Uxve'xTiLATED, adj. not fanncd by the wind. Bl-ckmore. 

Uxvz'sstp, or Uxve'rsrt, adj. not converſant with, not killed in. 
Blackmore. 

Uxve*xep, aj. untroubled, undiſturbed. Dryden. | 

Uxvi'xcieLE [invincibilis, Lat.] unconquerable, not to be over. 
Uxvrortante [invio/abilis, Lat.] not to be violated or broken. 
Uxv1i'oLaTeD, adj. not injured, not broken. Clarend:n. 
UxvirTVous, a4. wanting virtue. S. Ke care. 
Uxv1'siTED, a4. not viſied, not reforted to. Milton. 
Uxv'x1ForM, a.j. not uniform. Decay of Piety. 3 
Uxvo'yaGEABLE, 425. that cannot be failed in, not to be paſſed over. 


Uxuv'acrb, adj. not incited, not preſſed. Sbate care. 

Uxvu'sep, a4j. 1. Unemployed, not put to ule. Sidzey. 2. Not ac- 
cuſtomed. Sidney. | 

Uxu'sEFUL, adj. of no uſe, ſerving no purpoſe. Dryden. 

Uxv'svar, a4. uncommon, not irequent ; rare. 

Uxv*sSUALLY, adv. rarely, uncommonly. 12 

Uxvu'svaLtxE3s, fubft. [of unuſual} rareneſe, uncommonneſs. Broome. 

Uxvu'TTERABLE, ar}. unſpeakable, ineffable. Milton. | 

Unvu'LxERABLE, 2. not vulnerable, exempt from wound. Shake- 


Uxwa'LLED, a4. that is without walls. Krolles. 


* add. une xpectedly, before any caution or expeRation. 
er, 
Uxwa'rixess [of unwary] uncautiouſneſ;, imprudence, careleſneſs. 
Spectotor. | | | 
Uxwa'riLy, adv. without caution, careleſly. Aalliſon. 
Unwa'tLIKE, adj. not like a warrior, not fit for war, not uſed to 
war. he | 
Unwa'rmev, adj. not made warm. 5 
UxwalaxED, adj. not having had warning, not cautioned. Locke. 
3 adj. uvjultifiable, not defenſible, not allowed. 
outh. Fe, 
Uxwa'rRRAXTABLY, adv. unjuſtifiably. Foke. | 
Uxwa'tRANTED, adj, not ſecured by authority, not aſcertained; un- 
cert. in. Bacon. ä | 
Unwa'ry, adj. [ungiware, Teut.] 1. Inconſiderate, wanting cau- 
tion, imprudent, haſty. Alter. 2. Unexpefed : Obiolete. Sper/cr. 
Unwa's#ED, or Uxwa'sHEN, 4%. not waſhed. 


— 47. not conſumed, ſpent, or laid waſte, not dimi- 


Uxwa'srixc, 4. not growing leſs, not decaying. Pope. 
Uxwa'renrb, at. not guarded by a watch. 
Unwa'TERED, at. not moiſtened with water. 

— Uxwa'veraxc, 44. firm, ſtaunch, Redfaſt. | 
Uxwa'y ED, as}. not uſed to the road, not uſed to travel. Sucking. 
Uxwea'kENED, adj. not weakened. Bale. 

Uxwea'xep, adj. not taken from the breaſt. 

_Unwea'roxeD, adj. not furniſhed with offenſive arms. Raleigb. 

_ Uxwea'rtaBLE, aj. that cannot be worn. 

UxwEa'R1aBLE, adj. that cannot be wearied or tired. Hooker. 

UxwEA “RIED, adj. 1. Untired, not fatigued. Milton. 2. Indeſadi- 
gable, continual, not ſinking under fatigue. Rogers. 

Uxwea'rteDxEss, ſabft. the ſtate of not being tired. 

To Uxwea'ry, verb ad. to refreth after wearineſs. Temple. : 

UxwEA“TUEx, fab. [unpeven, Sax ] a tempeſt or ſlorm: Not an 
uſual word. - = | 

To Uxwea've, verb ad. [of an, and peafan, Sax. ] to undo what was 
woven. | 

Uxwez'p, or Uxwe'optn,-ndj. unmarried. Shakeſpeare uſes the for- 
mer. | 

 Unxwe'pctraBLE, adj. not to be cioven. Shateprare. 
Uxwrr'brb, adj. not cleared from weeds. Shak:/peare. 

Unwez'eixo, or UxwEe'eT, 4%. not lamented. Now Tur. 
Milton. 
Uxwee'TixG, a4. unwittinz, not knowing, ignorant. Miltcn. _ 
UnwerGHeD, 2 1. Not — by the balance. Ling. 2. Not 
conſidered ; negligent. Pope. Wh 
Uxwer'cninc, adj. inconſiderate, thoughtleſs. Shate/peare. 
Unwe'Lcomt, adj. not welcome, unacceptable, not pleaſing. 
Unwe'LCOMENESS, ſubft. diſagreeableneſs to. 
 Unwe'eT, adj. not lamented, not bemoancd. Dryden. : 
Uxwr'r, adj. not moiſt. Dryden. 
Uxwar'er, ad. not corrected with the rod, not puniſhed. Pope. 
Unwao'LESOMs, adj. 1. Unhealthy, miſchievous to health. 4 
2. Corrupt, tainted. Shakeſpeare. ; ; 
UnwuHo'LESOMENESS, /ub/?. unhealthineſs, inſalubrity. 
Uwi bil v, adv. heavily, with difficult motion. Dryden. 
8 ahl. unmanageableneſs by reaton of great bulk ; 
heavineſs. Granville. ; 
Uxwe1'LDY, adj. anmanageable, unhandy, not eaſily moving or n- 
ved. Aal ſon. ; 
Uxw!LL1xc, 4. not inclined, loath, not 
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Uxwr'iLiNGry, adv. not with good will, not without loathnef*. 
Denham. | 

Uxw1'LLIxGNEss. abt. an unwilling temper, loathneſs, diſinclination. 
Swift. 

+ Uxw1'xv, verb af. 1. To ſeparate any thing convolved, to un- 
do what was wound. 2. To ditentangle, to looſe trom entanglement. 
Hoster uſes it reciprocally. | 
To Uxwind, werb next. to admit evolution. Mortimer. 

Uxw1'ptp, adj. not wiped, not cleaved. Shakeſpeare. 

Uxw1'st, a4. void of wiſdom, fooliſh, weak. 

Uxw1'sELY, adv. fooliſhly, weakly, not prudently. Hooker. 

To Uxwi'su, to wiſh that which is, not to be. Shakeſpeare 2nd 


Brown. 

Uxw1's#eD, adj. ſometimes with for ; without being wiſhed, not 
ht, not defired. + 
wi sr, adj. unth ; not known. Spenſer. N 
To — to deprive of — Not uſcd. Shake- 


UxwiTrpRa'wixc, e4. continually liberal. Milton. 
Uxw1'THERABLE, adj. that cannot wither. | 
Unw1TH#sT09D, adj. not oppoſed. J. Philips. 
Unwi'TxEssED, aj. wanting evidence, wanting notice. Hocker, 
Uxw1i'tTy [of an, and prezig, Sax. ] filly, fooliſh. 
Uxwi'TTING, of Py NWEE'TING, not knowing. 
Uxwr'TTINGLY, adv. properly Uxwer'rincty [from amweeting] 
1 without — neſs. 0 | pu 
xwo'xTED, adj. 1. Uncommon, unuſual, rare, unfrequent. & 
2. Unuſed, unaccuſtomed. Milton. See To Wox. we 
Uxwo'xTEDXNESsS, /ub/t. unaccuſtomedneſs. | 
Uxwo'rr1xG, edj. living without labour. Lecke. 
Uxwo'kKMANLIK&E, adj. bungling, not artificial. 
Uxwo'kN, adj. not worn. 
Uxwo'rs#1PPED, . not adored. Milton. 


Uxwo'rTH1LY, adv. in an undeſerving manner, not according to de- 


ſert. either above or below merit . 

Uxwo'rtTHINEsS, /. undeſervingneſs, want of merit, want of 
warth. 

Unwo'eThY, adj. 1. Undeſerving. Hooker. 2. Wanting merit. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Mean, baſe. Sidzez. 4. Not adequate, not ſuitable. 
Pope. 5. Unbecoming, vile. Dryden. 

Uxwo'vex, adj. not weaved ; alſo unravelled. 

Uxwou'sD, fret. and fart. paſfſ. of Unwind; not wound up. Mor- 
timer. | 

Uxwou'xpaBLE, adj. [of az, pund, Sax. and able] uncapable of be- 
ing wounded 


— adj. 1. Having received no wound. Milen. 2. Not 
hurt. Wich ann, car. Pope. | 
* UxwrEa'TH, verb a2. to untwine, to untu iſt. Boyle has it with 
| . 
Unwrea'THED, adj. having the wreath untwilted ; alſo without a 


To Unwrz ar, to take out of the fold. DO, 
Unwsz1'T1xGc, a4. not aſſuming the character of an author. Arbuth- 
mol. 

To Unwri'nKLE, verb act. to ſmooth out wrinkles. 
UnwarTiHEx, adj. unwreathed, untwitted, ſtraitened. | 
Unwr1'TTEN, adj. not written, not conveyed by writing, oral, tra- 
— Uxwrov'cur, adj. unworked, not worked, not manufactured. 


Uxwevu'xc, adj. not pinched. Shakeſpeare. 
UNY1E'LDED, adj. not given up. Dryden. | 
UxvY1E'LDING, a4. inflexible. | 
To Uxyo's, verb af. 1. To et free from the yoke. 2. To part, 
do disjoin. Shakeſpearo. | | 
Unrxo'x1xG, adj. 1. Having never worn a yoke. Dryden. 2. Licen- 
tious, unreſtrained. Shakeſpeare. | | 
Uxzo'xeD, 4%. not bound with a girdle. Prior. 
 Voca'suLary, u. ¶ vocal ulaire, Fr. wocabelario, It. vocal ulario, 
Sp. of. vacabularium, Lat.] a word bock, a little diftionary containing a 
collection of words, a lexicon. | 
| Vo'cat, ach. Fr. and Sp. ¶ vocale, It. wocalis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to 
_ The voice, having a voice. Milton. 2. Uttered or modulated by the 
voice. Miltcn. | 
: Vocal Myfic, that muſic which is performed by the voice only; 
nging, Dh 
. Nerve; in anatomy] the recurrent nerves, thoſe which ſup- 
ple the muſcles of the larynx. | | 
| Voca'LE, It. vocal mute. | 3 3 
Voca'tity {wecalitas, Lat.] a vocal quality, the power of utterance, 
quality of being utterable by the voice. H. ler. 
To Vocal, verb act. [of vacul] to form into voice. Holder. 
— ady. [of wacal; wical:ter, Lat.] with the voice, in 
words. | 
Vo'calxess [wocalitas, Lat.] a vocal quality. 5 
Voca'rio 1 Ju [in the civil law] is the fame as a ſummons in the 
common law. | 
Voca'Tion, /ab/{. Fr. of Lat, [wocazione, It. wocacion, Sp.] 1. A 
calling by the will of God. Hooker. 2. Summons. Not having the 
vocarion of poverty to ſcribble. Dryden. 3. A trade, an employ, a 
courſe of life to which one is appointed. 
VocaTion | pays [+ the grace or favour which God does any 
one in calling him out of the way of fin and death, and putting him into 
the way of Glvacion. In the /cripture-u/e of the word, it ſignifies that 
divine call, or invitation, which by thc promulgation of Chri/tianity was 
given both to Jews and Gentiles, io come in and partake of the bleſſings 
of the Mefiab's kingdom; as is done on our part, by repentance toward 
God, and by faith in the Lord Jeſus Chriji. This ſcems to be the ſub. 
ſtance of the following texts; Epbeſ. c. i. v. 18. c. iv. v. 14. Philip. 
C. iii. v. 14. Heb. c. iii. v. 1. 1 T c. ii. v. 12. and Matb. c. 20. 
v. 16. But as to ſome later [or modern] ideas, which have been af- 
fixed to (or connected with) this word; ſuch as irrefiitible grace, par- 
ticular redemption, and ab/olut: election of individuals to eternal life. 
Sc. See Fabre Al Head, IN FAA-LarsaRIARSs, Sir, PELAGlans, and 
Tu koooa us of Mop/urftia, compared. 


VOL. 


Vo car:yr, fabP. as the wrrative caſe [in grammar] the f caſe of 

e of nouns, uted in calling or ſpeaking to. 

Vo'ce, It. fignitic-, in general, a ſound or noiſe ; but ia mulic more 
particularly a human voice. 

Vocirera'Tto, Lat. [in old law] a be ard cry, an outcry 14d 
againſt a maletactor. 

VociFtra'T10N, Jabſt. | vociferazione, It. wociferacion, Sp. of vo../c- 
ratio, Lat.] a bau ling or crying out aloud, clamour. /rbuthrce. , 

Vocr'rsrovs, adj. [vcifire, Lat.] ciamorous, noiſy. Pepe. 

Vocue, fubft. Fr. [trom + gur, to float or fly at large; woge, It.] 
faſhion, mode, popular applauſe. Zddiſor. 

Vor'ce, a. [wvox, Lat. dei, Fr. wece, It. wx, Sp.] 1. Sound 
5 ing out of the mouth. 2. Sound of the mouth as diftinguithed 
trom that uttered by another mouth, as that of a beaſt ; a cry. Bacon. 
3. Any ſound made by breath. Trumpet“ w2ice. dd. 4. Vote, 
1 expreſſed, ſuffrage. 5. The right of voting upon any occa- 


Vorce of God [in a ſcriptural ſenſe] the divine command. As =. 


day if ye will bear bis woice.” 2. The voice of the Lon lignhcs 77 ans 


der, as, . the voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lib ini,” z. 
An articulate ſound, as that heard by Chriſt and three of H - d:(ciples in 
the mount, © 7 ht, i my beloved Son.” a voice which St. Petr, Fp. 2, 


GREATLY EXCELLING glory ; reterring, I ſuppoſe, to that peerlc/s ma- 
jeſty and preheminence which belongs to the ze God and Father of all; 
that ſublimity (as St. Ciprian well expreſſed it) which has =o compecr. 


See Gon, Deiry, Divinity, Supremacy, CommersE, and REGE- 


NERATION compared. 

We have much the ſame phraſcology in Hamer, when defcribing 

pans lordly bull [or maſter of the herd] at the head of his % r 
| *. - | 
Hort fu; ayinn?. pry o trurt xarre⸗ 
Tae; © yap Te Coe h. raxf.æu ae. | 

3 | Find, Lib. II. I. 48, 481 
Articulate Vol ces, are ſuch, ſeveral of which conipire together ta 


form ſom e aſſemblage or little 1; ſtem of ſounds, as in expreſiiny the le- 


ters of the alphabet, ſever} of which joined together, form word . 

Inarticulate V oiCts, are ſuch as are not organized or aſſembled into 
words, as the barking of dogs. tlie braying of aſſes, the lou ing ot oxcn, 
the dap ur of birds, the kiting of ſerpents, Cc. 

To Voict, verb ad. {from the ſubſt.] 1. To rumour, to report: Out 
of uſe. Bacon. 2. To vote. La, en e. 

4 1 Voice, derb neut. to clamour, to make outcric: Obſolete. 
auth. 

Vo1'cep, adj. [from the ſubſt.] furniſhed with a voice. De 444. 

Voip, adj. [ Vvidt, Fr. vote, It. prob. of orde or octc, iu: | 1. 
Empty, vacant. 2. Vain, ineffectual, null, ot no force or e n 
ted. 3. Ualupplicd, unoccupicd. Camden. 4. Wanting, wii, 
empty; with of. 5. Unſubalantial, unreal. P:pe. | | 

Vom, /abft. [warde, Fr. vor, It. vacuum, Lat.] an C:mpt'y n , va- 
cuum, vacancy. Pope. ; 

To Voip, verb act. [waider, Fr. vctare, It. waniar, Sp] 1. Cour, 
to leave empty. 2. To emit, to pour out. I T,, 3. To ont (s oe 
crement. 4. To vacate, to nullity, to aunul. Clarendur. 5. led 
cuate by flovl, vomit, &c. | 

Voip f Cane [in aſtrology] a planet is ſaid to be fo, when it i: ſe- 
parated from one planet, and during its ſtay in that ſign docs not apply 
to any other, either by body or aſpect. | 

Vor'DaBLE, adj. [of void] that may be voided, that may be annul- 


led. igt. 


Voi bac [in the canon law] the want of an incumbeut vpn a be- 
nefice; and it is to- fold, either de jure, as when one kolls teveral be- 
nefices, which are incompatible, or ce fad, when the incumbent is 
dead or aQually deprived. | 8 

Vor'pep [in heraldry} is when an ordinary has nothing t fheww its 


form, but an edge, all the inward part being tuppoſed to be eviacu ited or 


cut out, fo that the field appears through it, as a croſs a. 

Vor'vts, ut. 1. A table baſket for plates, Knives, and b:oken 
meat carried from the table. Ce,’ 2. A painted or jipaances vet- 
ſcl to hold ſervices of ſweetineats. | 

Var'piz fin heraldry] one of the ordirarics, whoſe fievre s much 
like that of the flaſk or flanch, only that it dot! nt bend Ig muca. 


Vaor'vixc, part. at. [wuident, Fr.] diictzrging or hrowing out by 


ſtool, urine, or vomit. s 

Vor'pxEss, ub. [of o3id] 1. Emptineſs, vacuity. 2. Nellity, incf- 
ficacy. 3. Wan! of ſubitantiality. Hazell. + 0 

Vorke Dire, Fr. [a law phraſe} is when, upon a trill at law, it i, 
pray'd that a witneſs may be 1worn _ a Tore foe 3 the meaning: 
that he thall upon his oath #peak or declare the wwlk, warther he l 4 
get or loſe by the matter ia controverly. _ - 

Vor's1xace, Fr. neiglibou-nhibd, nearneſs. 

Vor'rurt, i. Fr. carriage, tranſportation by carriage. Not « 
uſe. Arbuthnot. 

Vor [in heraldry] ſignifies bath the wings of a fowl. 

Un D-mi Vol (in heraliry] fignifes one ing. | 

Vo'laxT, adj. Fr. [ Vue, It. wounds. Sp. vue, Lat! 
ing, pafling through the air. # 7/4/75. 2. Nimble, active. 4 . 

Camp VoLaxa, Fr. a flying camp. | 

Vol ax [in heraldry} is when a ird is drawn in a chat f- 
ing. or having it» wings ſprend out. 

8 a large biid cage, ſo capacious tb: 
room to fly about in i;. | 

Vorl A' Tic, a witch or hag that is faid to fl, in )!: 

VoLarica [in ſurgery] a tetter or ring worin. . Vs cb hls at 
tended with a roughneſ of the fin and much ite | 

Vol A ric [wlaticas, Lat.] flying, fleeting, uw tint 

Vo'LaTiLE, adj. Fr. and It. [of wilatiles, ii.) f 2? bt dies or can 
fly through the air. Bacon. 2. [With cheuit²/ãs t 59 iy or egg out 
in vapours, 13 the power to paſs off {p91fencous evaporath n 
Newton. 3. Lively, fickle, changeable of u::nc, full of ii Tit. Fu. 

VoLaTILE, ast. Fr. It. and Lat. ving creatures that fl, in the air 
as birds do, a winged animal. Brown. 3 : 

VoLaTiLE Spirit, a ſalt diffolred in 2 ſatcient quantity of phlegin or 
watcr. 


* 
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VOL 


4 vor 1TILE Spirit [of ſal armoniac] is a compoſition of quick-lime or 
i: of tartar with ſa armoniac. : EO 
Vo'LATILENESS, — ke rage po upp _— 
I . bodies, whoſe c 
ben e , Fae dee ward, and. Hale K forme, 
hich is not ſo uſual. 2. mand. 
* To . bg 3 r. of Lat.] to make vola- 
tile, to ſubtilize to ig . Newton. 

e n e rien, /abſt. [of velatilize ; in chemiſtry] the aft of 
rendering fixed bodies volatile, or of reſolving them by into a fine, 
ſubtile vapour or ſpirit, which eafily daſh and flies away. Boyle. 
 Vo'ttxs Nolens, Lat. whether one or no. 3 : 

Voi.r, /f. Fr. a deal at cards that draws the whole tricks. . 

Vor.ca'x0, H. It. [from Vulcan] a burning mountain. Bentley. 

Voller, ſabft. (wolerie, Fr.] a of birds. Locke. See VoLanry. 

VorGrvacasT {vlgivages, Lat.] paſſing among the common peo- 
| 71, Vo'LITaTE [woleter, Fr. valito, Lat.] to flutter. - 
| Vourra'T1ON, f. the act or power of flying or fluttering about. 
Brozon. 

Volt riox, ſabft. [of wolitic, Lat. in philoſophy] the act of willing 
the power A an act of the mind, when it knowing) 
exerciſes that dominion it takes to itſelf over any „ the man, 
employing ſuch a faculty in or withholding it any particular 
action. Locke. See LinenTY, — | _ MonoTHELITES. 

Vo'tiT1vE, adj. having the to 5 : 

Vo'LLEY, . [velce, Fr. a great ſhout ; prob. of wolantarizs, Lat. 
willing, free] 1. A flight of ſhot, a diſcharge of muſquets by a party at 
once, 2. A burſt, an emiſſion at once. Pope. | 

To Vo'tLEy, verb neat. to throw out. Shakeſpeare. 
| Vo'rLitD, a4. [of volley] diſploded, diſcharged with a volley. Mil- 
ton 


Vorst · Lx A, or Vur.sz'LLa, Lat. a pair of nippers or tweezers, to 


pluck up hair by the roots. : PORES 
Verve [in horſemanſhip] ſignifies a round or circular tread. 
Renvers'd VouT [with horſemen] is a tract of two treads, which a 
| horſe makes with his head to the centre, and his croup out; ſo that he 
goes fideways upon a walk, trot, or gallop, and traces out a ſmall cir- 
— with his ronlders, 2nd 2 larger ene with his . 
Demi VoLT, is a demi-round of one tread or two, made by a horſe at 
one of the angles of the volt, or elſe at the end of the line of the paſſade; 
ſo that being near the end of this line, or elſe one of the corners of the 
he changes hands to return by a ſemi-circle, to regain the ſame 


* 


TY, monty - - A The latter word 
uſed} 1. power or . PVolability, or aptneſs to 
8 of a bowl, and is derived from it roundneſs. 
2. —— — and 
or delivery in ſpceeh or pronunciation 
vity of tongue, fluency of ſpeech. Addiſon. 3. 
revolution. L'Eftrange. 
| Vo'tvuaLe, <<. Lee, Fr. wolubile, It. volubils, Lat.] 1. 


roll, is 


ing with great fluency, nimble in having a rolling or pro- 
bes: & lied wo ſpeech or ſpeaker. . 2. Formed 
ſo as to roll eafily ; made fo as to be eafily put in motion. Hammond. 
3. Rolling, having quick motion. Miltex. 4. Nimble, active: Applied 
to the tongue. . 

a eaſy manner. 


Vo Lust v, adv. Job, Lat.] after 
Vo'Luwe, /ubſ#t. Fr. and 4 » Sp. and 
I to write on 


VoLuut of @ Body [with philoſophers] is that ſpace which is incloſed 


9 its ſuperſicies. * wolumineſs, It.] 1. That is ofa large 
, L 1. 15 Of 2 
oLU 2 [of ws of ſeveral volumes or books. Milton. 


volume, bulky. 


| VoLu'mIxousLY, ady. [of vam] in many volumes or books. 


Grarulle. 7 


. [of va, bulkineſs, largeneſs : Hardly fome 


Voruv'uns, Lat. (3. e. we will] the firſt word of a clauſe in the 


king's letters patent and writs ed nyo 4 
__ Vo'tuxt fa contraftion of tas, Lat. in law] is when the tenant 
holds lands or tenements at the will of the leſſor or lord of the manor. 
Vo'LuxTariLY, adv. [of wolantiers, Fr.] of one's free will, of one's 
Vo'LuxTary, 


pe | 
 Vo'LunTanrIxEss [of voluntary] the doing of à thing voluntarily, or 
without conſtraint : hardly — 

VoLunTEE't, or VoLuxT1i'tr [ valantaire, Fr. woluntaris, It. wolun- 
turio, Sp. miles woluntarius, Lat.) one that lifts himſelf for a ſoldier, or 
ſerves voluntarily, Caller. | 
To VoLunTEE's, werb next. to go for a ſoldier: a cant word. 


| — » ho without i 
. r 
to and 


OL L — 


pleaſ, 
VoLu'eTABLENESS [of 
Vorv'rruaxv, ſubſe. fm. Fr. Þ 
ſenſual and luxury 


tuous perſon, ot one given up to 


ter- 


eee [woluptificus, Lat.] making or cauſing pleaſure or de- 
ugnt. 


vori NG, . 
the election of a 


VOU 


Vorv'rr rows, af. [rolaptucux, Fr. ole fue. Tt. nge, 8 
2 Lat.] ſenit given up to exceſs oi picafures, lu P — 
on, | . 


Vorv'eTvousty, adv. [of wolvptzons] ſenſually, luxuriouſly, w; 
1 — exce ve pleaſure. Senf h. ] ' n 
OLU"PTUOUSNESS, . [of d pe] ſenſuality, vi , 
— — e — — e e bangs 
oLU'TA [wvolate, Fr. of c, Lat. rolliag! an ornament C 
lar in architecture. one of the principal —— of Ionic 888 
te capitals, ſenting a Kind of bark, wren ched or wwillcd into 2 
iral ſcroll, or (as ſome will have it) the head dreiles of virgin ir their 
long hair. According 0 Vitruviue, thoſe that appear above the ttems 
in the Corinthian capnta., arc eig4t angular volutas, and theſe ace 26 
companicd wien eight other little ones, called ie,; four in the Jon; 4 
and eight in the Compoſite. Theſe eiglit as re more eſpec: ally — 
able in the Ionic capit-4, repreſenting a pillow or cutb ol, laid Letwer 
the abicus and echinus, whence the ancient architects calls the voluta, 


VoruTa'T1Ox, Lat. the att of rolling, tumbling, or wallowing 
Vor vr, * Fr. See Vorl ura. A for. 4 
Pu ng * I diſeaſe called the twiſting of 
z palſion meſerere mei. 
ad there mollibzs”. See Urces, ard 
Vo'uer, Lat. 1. A 
ſeated in the middle 


2. | 
the lower part of the noſe, and having fleſh in 


O 
the upper fide, in which it receives the lower edge of the ſeptum na. 


AAS Bo Ge) — 
O'MICA, in an 1 cr boil; as in the 1 
for inſtance; and if not yet broke, it is called a womica teda, 4 
uns, Lan. the wand entala poiſon for 

on,, Lat. the vomiting-nut, a certain poiſon for animal 
it kills by exceſſive — bong taken internally in imall 1 
diſturbs the whole human frame, and brings on cunv ulſions. See Vo. 
Mie. 

To .: 1 4 74 vomifare, It. and Lat. vome, Lat. 
womitar, Sp.] 1. To bri the ſtomach. throw 
1 N | . 

Vo'nit, or Vo'uiTive, /ubf. 2 Fr. womite, It. and Sp. of 

] 1. A potion 


or caſt up from 2 1— _ 5 
orion, „Lat. or power of vomiting ing. Gree, 
VoniTive, adj. [ren Fr.] cauſing vomits, emetic. Bio. 
„ VourTivexess [of wimitif, Fr. and neſs] a quality cauſing vomit- 


"JN emrear, „ 


vomits, emetic. Harvey. 
Voutroa r, abſt. a medicine taken inwardly to provoke vomiting. 
_ Vorr'scus, Lat. of twins in the womb, that which comes to perfe& 


Vora'ciovs, adj. [worace, Fr. and It. worax, Sp. of worax, Lat.] 
, Corern- 


ravenous, feeding greedily, cating immoderately, 
ment of the Tongue. 


Vora'ciousLy, adv. [of voracious — greedily. E | 
Vora'ciousness, or | _ —_— t. woractte, Fr. wora- 


— _ voracious, greedineſs, ravenouſneſs: the latter is not au- 


F ag. [voraginyus, Lat] full of gulphs and fwallowing 


Von rx, als. ¶ vortices, plur. Lat.] 1. Any thing whirled round. 
Newton. 2. [According to the Carteſian philoſophy} it is a ſyſtem of 
of air or celeſtial matter, moving round like a whirl-pool, and 
os ets ie Ge © Ca ES 
Carries ei wifter or lower, according as 
are farther off, or nearer to its center. 4 


o'nTEx, Lat. [in meteorology] a ſudden, rapid, violent motion of 


the air in gyres or 


Vo'arical, ad. [of werter] 2 whirling motion. Newtox. 
 Vo'raness, . fem. of wotary [ane devote, Fr. una devote, It. of 


wotum, Lat. a vow] — © the performance of 
Vo'rarsT, ful ft. I dv, Lat.] one devoted to any perſon or thing: 
votary, one given up by a vow to any ſervice or worſhip. Milton. 

Vo razr [ur devor, Fr. une devota, It. of wotum, Lat.] one who has 
bound hi to the of a religious 
wholly given up to learning, worſhip, ſtudy, or any ttate of life. 

Vorn r, a. conſequent to a vow. Bacon. : | 

To Vorz, verb af. [woter, Fr.] 1. To chuſe by ſuffrage, to re- 
ſolve by the greater number of votes. 2. To give by vcre. Ju. 

To VorTe, verb next. to give one's voice. 

Vorz, vote, It. and Lat. vam or vx, Lat.] ſuſttage, a voice 

i numbered, opinion in matters of debate. 


8 [of wore] one who has the right of giving his voice or 


. [of vote; „Fr. ] givi > Or | 
a. — ＋1 2 — ” 


Vo'Tive, adj. ¶ voti, Lat.] belonging to a vow, given by vow. 


Vetive tablets. Dryden. See STaTOR 
Nadel [with antiquaries] thoſe whereon the vows of the 


Vorive 
for the emperors preſſes are expreſſed. 

b Woven, <od 2 — or O. Fr.] 1. To call to 

witneſs, to obteſt. Dryden. 2. To atteſt, to avouch, to maintain, to 


To Voucu [in law] is to call one into court to make good his war- 


To Voucu, werb n. to bear witneſs, to appear as a witneſs, to give 
teſtimony ; as, fo wouch for one, is to paſs one's word for his veracity. 
Swift. 


oucn, fh. [from the verb] warrant, atteſtation. " 
Vovu'cuts, /ubft. [of vexch] one who gives witneſs to any thing, a 
at law who is to warrant or vouch tc r, and in reipect 
is called a weacher. Pope. 
Voucuss, 


and which 


vow; one devoted or 


os pt RI «wt S 


4 _ „ 


4 
* 
# 
8 
8 
; 
1 
5 
3 
* 
% 
b 
3 
$ 


or maintain, to keep faſt from 


UPH 


Voucnet ſin law] the tenant who calls another perſon into court, 
bound to warranty him, and either to defend the ri ht againſt the de- 
mandant, or to yield hun other lands, &c. to bt. 

Fereign Voucusa [in law] is when the tenant being impleaded in a 
— par wg 28 2 : or —— vouches one to war- 

, ma ummoned in 
juri 2 rpm ee 

Vou'cuzs, a ledger · book, or book of accounts, wherein are entered 
the warrants for the accomptant's diſcharge. 

Vou'cuinc, part. adj. [wouchant, Fr. | ing, warranting. 

To Voucusa'rs, werb act. [of vnc and ſafe} 1. To permit any 
5 IIs without Grngen, 2. To condeſcend, to grant, or do 
a enth. 


To Voucusars, verb next. to deſign, to yield, to condeſcend in ge- 


To Voucusars [with divines] to grant graciouſly ouſly. 
— = Jubſt [of 222 act of vouchſafing ; con- 
| on. Boyle. 
| Voucnsa'rine, part. adj. [of wouchant, of woucher and ſaxf, Pr.] 
n y granting. 
ems r. [in ——— the ſtones that form the arch. 
To Vow, werb ad. [wouer, Fr. voyeo, Lat.] to conſecrate by a ſo- 
lemn dedication, to give to a divine power. . 
To Vow, werb neus. to make a vow or ſolemn promiſe. Sackling. 
Vow _ Fr. vote, It. and Sp. wotum, Lat.] 1. A religious pro- 
miſe, a proteſtation, an act of devotion by which ſome part of 


life, or ſome part of is contecrated to a parti 
2. A ſolemn promiſe, commonly uſed for a promiſe of love or matri- 
Vo'wsL, [wozelle, Fr. wecale, It. vocal, Sp. wocalis, Lat.] a 
ter that hath a ſound of itſelf without a conſonant. Would the reader 
— 1 b poetry, let him conſult his 
te animal creation 1 * | * 5 
The tum lion, patuing to get free ; 
His hinder parts; then iprings as bree from boy 
And ſhakes his brinded mane with 
* iy =" — ny haves cath. 
Or when deſcribing the movements of being of a higher order, 
195 _ they flew —— with 
Ot his fierce chariot re/Pd, as with the ſound 
Of ToxrxanT-FLooDs, or of a numerous uosr. 
See Taximmracrus. | | | 
Vow-rsLLOw, . [of wow and fellow] one bound by the ſame 


Vor, the tripthong Ley is no where found in the 


in the word bey and its derivatives, in which it is pronounced little dif. Po 


fering from ey. 


Y'AGE, Fr. [I viagęis, It. wiape, Sp. wi, F | 
Vora, /ubft ID» age, Sp. wviagem, Port.] 1. Tra- 


vel by fea, the act of 
Other. 2. 
Z- The 


ſea from one 


undertaking: a low 


or place to an? 
practice er ho © ag won e 


ſea. P 
To 33 verb act. to travel, to paſs over. Milton. | 
Vor'actr, ſubſt. [vgs Fr. viaggiatore, It. viagero, Sp.] a tra- 
1 y fea. Pope. Fe.) a 
Vor aN, part. af. ageant, Fr.] travelling or goi | 
__ Ur, adv. [up, Sax. 2 op, Du. and L. Ger. autt, 18. A 
Aloft, on high, above, not down. 2. Not in bed, in the ſtate of being 
riſen from reit. 3. Ia the tate of being riſen from a ſeat. Addiſer. 


From a ſtate of decumbiture or concealment. e 5. In a fate of 


being built. 6. Above the horizon. 7. To a ſtate of advancement. 
8. In a ſtate of climbing. 9. In a ftate of inſurrection. 10. in a ſtate 
of being increaſed or raiied. 11. From a remoter place coming to any 
perſon or place. 12. From younger to eider years. 13. Up and down ; 
„ here and there. 14. Cp and down ; backwaid and forward. 


thing to givea blow. Sidney. 18. It is added to verbs, 
accumulation or increaſe. Adiſen. ; : | 
Ur Ur, interj. riſe, up; a word exhorting to riſe from bed. 
Ur, prep. from a higher to a lower part; not down. Baces. 
To Ursz'ar, werb act. pret. upbore, om pail. apborn. [of 15 


to. Addiſon. 17. Up with; a phraſe that fignifics the act of railing any 
— 


and 
| Gear] 1. To ſuſtain aloft, to ſupport in elevation. Pope. 2. To raiſe 
| aloft. Pope. 3. To ſupport from falling. Spen/er. 


| To Ursaarb, verb a. [up-zebpzban, Sax.] 1. To twit or hit in 
the teeth, to charge contemptuouſly with any thing diſgraceful. 2. 


To object as matter of reproach. 3. To urge with reps to reproach, 


4. To reproach on account of a benefit received from the 


to revile. 
reproacher. 5. To bring Reproach upon ; to ſhew faults by being in a 
— Ala 6. To treat with contempt: not in uſe. 


8 b 
I , , adv. by way of . Jebnſon. | 
FE. 
2 _—_— aſl of apbri educated, nurtured. Spenſer 
PBROU'GHT, . ; . 
— as fir and band) bie by the hand : a mechanical 
Urca'sr, part. pail. of apcaf?, tho' the verb apcaff is not uſed. 


PcasT, ſubſt. a term of bowling ; a throw, a caſt. Shakeſpeare. 
To Urca'rurn, verb ad. [of up and gather] to contract. Spen/er. 
Urur'LL, ad. [of up and hi// difficult, like the labour 


private E 


© Urnc'LD, pret. and f of apbold. 
10 RE nd — 4 yr paſſ. zpheld and ab,] 
| I. . 


{of ay and ho/d ; upbolder, | = 


2 
To kee 
T ſtate of life. 5. To continue, to keep from de- 
fear. : — — i againſt biſhops - Hooker. 


To Voract, werb next. [vojager, Fr. wiaggiare, It.] to travel by 


To Urnox'n9, werb a2. [of up and hoard] to ftore, to accumulate in /peare 


on a ſudden; what ſuddenly riſes and appears: 


6. To keep from Dryden 


UPS 
} . loft. $4 : , | . T . ith: t fail; 
= in being. REY 4 d 
 Urno'Lpen, part. pail. of »pho/d. 

2 [of pb; 42 and border, Dan.] 1. Main- 
, — or ſupporter. 2. A ſuſtainer in being. Hale. +. 
undertaker, one who provides for funerals. 2 ogra 

Uynoipts, or Urio'tsrtrER, a c ion of apho/der [prob of 


orruption 
boilterer, q. d. a maker of bolilers] one who makes beds and chan ber 
furniture. 


Uynor vers were incorporated a maſter, three wardens, thirty one 
aſſiſtants, and 1 21 on the livery ; for which the fine is 41. 10s. and the 
Rewards 11/. There arms are on a chevron between three tents, as 
* roſes, 2 hall 5 in — 2 ſtreet. 

UPLAND, . ſo high ground; in oppoſition to ſuch 
as is marſhy or be. — ee e | ; 
Urraxb, adj. higher in fituation. Caroee. 

_UPiaUxpen, aH. [of n] a highlander, one who dwells in the 
higher parts of a country, a mountaincer. 
-VPLA'NDISH, adj. [of wp and d] belonging to the uplands or 

grounds, mountamous, inhabiting mountains. Ch MM 
o UPLa'r, verb af. [of ap and Jay] to hoard, to la“ up. Derne. 
To UPLr'er, verb ad. {of ap and 4%] to raite aloft. en. 

U'ruosr, a4. [an irregular tuperlative from wp. Fohnfon] unlcf; it is 
from uppermoſt ; which fee. Highett, copaot. /ryder. | 

Uro'x, prep. [of ap and en; uppan, Sax.] 1. Over, not under; it 
notes being on the to or outfide. 2. {thrown over the body, as 
cloaths. 3. By way of imprecation or infliction. My blood ap: your 
heads. Shakeſpeare. 4. It expreſſes vixeſtation or proteſtution. Ste- 

5. It is uſed to expreſs any hardihip or miichief. Hu- vr. 6. 
n conſequence of: now in uſe, tho a multi ude of the bett au 
thorities is adduced for it. 7. In immediate conſequence of 8. In a 
ſtate of view; as pen record. Shat;ſpc-re. 9. Suppoting a thing grant- 
ed. 10. Relating to a ſubject. 11. With reſpect to. 12. la conſi- 
deration of. 13. In noting a particular day. Allien. 14. Noting re- 
Jiance on truſt. 15. _ — 16. next, near to, about, to- 
wards. 17. On pain of. Upon our lives we ſhould do. Siin-y. 18. 
At the time of, on occaſion of. 19. By inference from. 20. Noting 
attention. 21. _— particular pace. 22. ExaQly, according ty. 
= or _ = rate of thirty * * 23. By. Noting 

means of ſupport. Bodies lying on the ſca ſhores zh which the 
live. Woodward. we | aft , 
Urea, a comparative from h [upen, Sax.] 1. Superior, or higher 
in place, not lower. 2. Higher in power. 

be Urra [or right] Hard; as, the affer-band of rig't reaſon. 


U/eyzRMOST, adj. ſuperl. from ufper upepmorx. Sax. upprrfic, Dan. 
opp:rite, Du. and I.. Ger.] 1. The higheſt in place. 2. en in 
wer or authority. 3. Predominant, the moſt powerful... 

4 adj. [of ap; of uppan, Sax. ] elated, proud, nt: a 


Urrisunkss, ſab. [of api] elatedneſs. 
To Urrar'ss, verb at. (of wp and raiſe] to raile up, to cxalt. 


To Urxta'R, verb a. [of wp and rear] to rear on high. Cas. 
_ Urgrcur uprietia, Dan. optecht, Du. oprichtig, L. Ger. 2: richtta, 
H. Ger.] 1. Set or ſtanding up ſtrait: contrary to lying down. 2. ber- 
pendicularly ere. 3. Ereded, pricked up. All have ther care p- 
right. Spenſer. 4. Sincere, honeſt, juſt, not declining from the fight. 

Uericur [with architects] having a repreſentation or dra ght of the 
front of a building. 

UyziGHT (with heralds] is a term uſed of ſhell fiſhes, when they 
ſtand ſo in a coat of arms; for as they want fins, they cannot properly 
be ſaid to be &awriant, that term belonging to ſcaly files. 

Uer!rcuTLY, adv. [of apright] 1. After an honeſt, ſincere manner, 

deviating from the right. 2. Perpendicularly to the hori- 
20n. 


Urn1'cuTxess, fast. [of upright] 1. Sincerity, honeſt heartedneſs. 
2. P icular erection. Waller. 

To Urat'se, verb next. [of vp and riſe] 1. To rife from decumbi- 
ture. 2. To riſe from below the horizon. 3. o rife with acclivity. 
The wprifing of the hill. Shakeſpeare. : 

Urxr'se, /s. appearance above the horizon. Shak: /peare. 

Uy-zx1i'sixG [of up, and aniran, Sax. ] a firſt getting vp. | 

U'yroar, „ah. [of oprocr, Du. and I.. Ger. opivr, Dan. upror, Su. 
aufruhr, H. Ger. This word is accented on the fi: t ſyllable in prot-, 
but in verſe indifferently on either] a great nciſe, tumult, riot, diiur- 
bance and confuſion. ; = 

To Urroar, verb af. {from the ſubſt.] to throw into confuf un 
not in uſe. Shale bare. | 

Urxoo'TED, part. paſſ. the verb ſec-ns never to be uſed [of -)) 
reed, Dan.] pulled up by the roots. DHM] n m.. : 

To Uerov'se, verb ad. [of 2 and roſe} to wake from £--: ; : 
excite to action. St, ,t This feems to be uied only as a 

le paſſive. 
ARS [q. d. the foot-is vp, i. e. ail i; in, ard all if 
reckoning at a tavern] the end, :2ccc!>, or Hue of an anl. 
amount. V 

U'rsior, fh. [of up and ide, Sax. } the higher ice. | 

Ursmr den, an adverdial form of ipcech. with to:! 
in complete diſorder, with the lower part above tac 


turvy. 3 
- IE [of a and i:] the act of ſting u ß 
in woman's fitting up. : 
To UrsPri'xG, verb neut. [of up and / 2 0 gang . : ; 
Urra tx, fbf. [of up and iering]j chien 


fart, a man ſuddenly exalted. The tyagy” is £54 * COT 


Ursr AT [of up and frayed] ſupported Of 2 vp. e . 
To UrsTa'xD, verb neuf. [of if -W * be er hy 8: May: 
To Ursra' xv, verb act. [ot up and /. 4 Lo ita, d LEDPONR. 


UrsTa'zr {of ap and fart) ne rae! to A Galt, poet, Of Banca 


To UresTarT. verb newt. [vi up and Hart] to ſpring up feed ly. | 
s | | To 


UNI 


To Ur:wa'ru, work ad. (of up and gu to rave in a ſwarm: 
out of uſe. Shatr/prave. : 

To Uera'xt, verb act. {of up and take} to take into the hands 
Spenter. : 

'ToUrreat's, wb. 4. [of xp ;and train] to bring up, to educate : 
not in uſe. Herr. | 

To Urry «x, verb act. [of wp and turn] to throw up, to furrow. 
Miltcn. 

U'pi 1:0, a4. (of up and peapd, Sax. ] directed to a higher part. 

ex. , 

Urwirn, 47. not in uſe. Shakeſpeare. 

Urwazy. or Urwands, adv. lup-· ye and, Sax. optwacrts, Du. and 
I. Ger. aufwrrts, H. Ger.} 1. Towards the upper . 2. Towards 
(od and heaven. 3. With refpett to the higher part. Milton. 4. More 
tin, ſpaken of time, quantity, Sc. 5. Towards the ſource. And 
vac! the muſes aprward to their ſpring. Pope. 

Unite {of wp and ae] whir ed upwards. 

1% Uew:'tn, verb act. pret. and part paſſ apwround [of wp and wind] 
e convulve., Sen It ſeems to be uſed paiſively only. 

Ces, the muſe that preſides over aſtronomy. 

Us a'c4vs, Lat. [in anatomy] a membranous canal in a fetus, pro- 
cceling from the bottom of the urinary bladder, thro? the navel to the 
acenta, along with the umbilical veſſels, of which it is accounted 
one. | 

Us a:x0'scoP1sT, one who obſerves the courſe of the heavenly bo- 
dies, an aſtronomer. | | 

Ur1xo'scopy [orexrooroma, of „the heavens, and creme, 
Gr. to view] aſtronomy, a contemplating the” heavenly bodies. 
 Uara'nity [arbaenite, Fr. urbanita, It. urbanidad, Sp. of urbanitas, 
at.] courteſy, civility, civil behaviour, good manners or breeding, 
merriment, facetiouſneſs. Dryden. | _ | | 

U'sraxtsTs, a fort of nuns. | 

To U'szzax1zx, to become, or be rendered courteous, civil, &c. 

338 Herba [with botaniiis] the herb feverfew, or pellitory 
of the wall. 

U'acuis [meng, Sax. heareuchin, Armoric. erinaceus, Lat.] 1. A 
hedge. 2. A word of ſlight anger to a little boy or girl. Prior. | 

'Sea-U'acnix, a fiſh fo called, becauſe it is round and full of prickles, 
like a land hedge- hog rolled up. | 

U'xcnin-Like Rind {in botany] the outward huſk of the cheſnut, fo 
called becauſe all ſet with prickles. 

U'aD [in heraldry] as @ creſi arde, is a croſs that terminates in the 
manner of a lozenge. | g 
Ua, fabft. [of aura, Lat. uſe] uſe, cuſtom, habit : obſolete. 

Ua Ox —_ L. Ger. aur-ochs, H. Ger.] a wild ox or buffle. 
Une'po, Lat. 1. The blaſting of trees, &c. 2. [In medicine] the 
itch or burning in the ſkin, | 

Uze'xT1a, Lu. [with phyſicians] medicines of a burning quality. 

Uarras, /,. plural of areter ¶ ureterei, Fr. uretere, It. of cvgnriges, 
Gr.] veſſels, being two conduits or pipes, that convey the urine from 
* to the — 5 Gr.] the 
| RE'THRA [wrethre, Fr. ovgn9Jea, Gr.] the urinary paſſage or pipe 

thro* which 1 paſſes away. | = 

Uxre'Tics, the ſame as diaretics. | 
i, hag verb af. I urgeo, Lat.] 1. To move or 7 —— to 

. 2. To exaſperate, to provoke to anger, to vex. ſpeare. 3. 
Jo follow cloſe, fo as to empel. Pope. 4 70 labour vehemently. 4 
To preſs, to enfo ce. Dryden. 6. To n 7. To 


importune, to ſolicit. Spenſer. 8. To in tion, by way of 
objeation. . To Rn = dion wane a perſon cloſe in 
diſpute. 22 1 


= Ur, verb nent. to preſs (an, Donne. | 
__ U'rcexcy, ſubſe. of urgent 8 f difficulty or neceſſity. Swift. 
 U'rcexr, 42. 2 and Sp. of argens, Lat ] 1. Prefling, 
cogent, violent; as, upon urgent b IE © — vehement 
in ſolicitation. Exc dus. 

U'RGENTLY, adv. [of urgent] with urgency, importunately. 

Crcer, ſabe. [of _ one * preſſes or importunes. Swift, 

U"zGE-WONDER, H. a ſort of grain. This barley is by ſome called 
k? FR Mortimer. FA” 

au and Thummim [CDM TIM, i. e. lights and perfcQions, 
Heb] were ſomething A within the duplicatures of the breaſt plate, 
wi.ch the 5igh-prieft wore ; and thro* which the divine oracle (upon 
h conſuking) was delivered ; as appears ſufficiently from what Spen/er 
has collected both from the texts of icripture relative to this matter, and 
from tue comments of Rab. Levi Ben Gerſon, and other learned Jews. 
Nor i: hi. conjecture (founded on Haſcab, c. 3. v. 4. and Judges c. 17. 
V. 4. 5. improbable, <v#z. that they were two images of much the ſame 
kind with the terepbhim; and that in 2018, as well as in other appendages 
of the /..:cr4:tal veſlure, there is a GREAT AxALOGY between the Jewi/o 
and Ecyp::.: Cufloms. God havivg thought fit (as in many other in- 
ances) to condeſcend to the infirmity of the Jews ; tho? he thinks 
withal here was ſomething typical of the GREAT HIGH PRIEST of car 
profeſſion ; and ſo did Clemens Alexand. Stromat. Ed. Paris, p. 565. 
where he tells us, that both the * prophetic and judicial character of 
Chrift is indicated by it. The word thummim ſignifies moral rectitude 
or perfection. 


And, if not too great a digreſſion, I would add, that in p. 563, | 


he cites with approbation a ſentiment of much the ſame ki 
with reference to the golden candleftic and its ſeven branches. 
** It was, ſays he, an emblematic repreſentation of Chrift's en- 
lightening thoſe who believe on him, thro' the minifiration of the 
#rft-created things [meaning the firſt things which God created 
by him] and which (they ſay] are the /ever eyes of the Lord, 
the /even ſþirits which reſt upon the rod, which grows out of the 
root of Je, See Tree, Sroicks, UxBeGoTTEN, and Tal- 
xi com d 
C, /abſt. Fr. [orinale, It. arinalè Sp. of urina, Lat.] a glaſs or 
veliel to receive or contain urine for inſpection. | 
Urira'eia Fifale, Lat. the urinary Pipe: 
U'21%ARY, ag. [urizarius, Lat. 4 urine, Fr.) pertaining to urine. 
Cern, adj. working by urine, provoking urine. Bacon. 


UrixaTOR {wrinateur, Fr. of urinator, Lat.] a diver, one who 


catches under water. Hlhins. 


UE, Fr. [orina, It. and Sp. ourina, Port, of arina, Lat, of vw, 


_w - + Ss +08 —_— 


USN 


— a ſerous excrement of the body, Ciſckarged from it; animal 
water. 

To Unixe, verb neat. [wriner, Fr. orirare, It. orinar, Sp ] to make 
water. Bacon. 

— bu 12 ſor the N of hawks. 

RINOUS, adj. urine ; wrino/us, Lat.] belong: „or pertaking 
of the nature of urine. p + 4 wg p CORY G 

Urixous Salts [with chemiits] all forts of volatile ſalts drawn from 
animals, or any other ſubttances which are contrary to acids. 

Us x, abi. (arne, Fr. urna, It. and Lat ] 1. Any veſſel of waich the 
mouth is narrower than the body. 2. A water pitcher, particularly 
that in the ſign of Aquarius. Creech. z. A veſſel uſed among the Ro- 
mans to draw out of it the names of thoſe M ho were firſt to engage at 
the public plays ; and likewiſe a veſſel into which threw notes, 
2 they gave their votes in publick ailemblies and courts of 
juſtice. 

Urx, a Roman meaſure containing about eight gallons and a helf; 
alſo a fort of vaſe, to preſerve the aſhes or bones of the dead. 

Urocri'TiCA, Lat. [with phyſicians) figns which are obſerved from 
urine. 

UrocriTE rium [of enges, urine, and xgrrges, Gr. a mark or fign 


a caſting of waters, a giving a judgment on the diſeaſes by the gbr el | 


the urine. | 

U'romaxcy 18, of one, urine, and u, Gr. divination 

r 5 
as cor v [of eng, urine, and oxoriw, Gr. to view] an inſpeclion 
of urine, commonly called a caſting of waters. Brown. | 

U'zzay [in coal-mines] a fort of blue or black clay, which lies next 
the coals, and is an unripe coal ; it is uſed in dunging land, and is very 

for hot lands, eſpecially patture ground. 
KSA, Lat. a ſhe bear. | 
Usa Minor {in aſtronomy] the lefſer bear, a northern conſtellation, 
conſiſting of eight ſtars; but according to Mr. Flamitead of fourtcen. 

Ursa Majer [in aſtronomy] the great bear, a conſteVation in the 
northern hemiſphere, containing, ſome ſay, 35, others 56, but ac- 
cording to the Britannic catalogue 215 ſtars. | 

U'zsuLix8s, Fr. [orfolime, It.] an order of nuns, which obſerve the 
rule of St. 23 | | 

U'zTica, Lat. {in botany] a nettle. 

UrTico'se [zrtice/ns, Lat.] full of nettles. 

Us, the oblique caſe of «ve. Sce We. 

Usa, . Fr. 1. Manners, behaviour: Obſolete. Sperſer. 2. 
Cuſtom, common practice, faſhion, way, habit. Hecker. 3. Treat- 
ment, entertainment. 

— W 8 1 

SAGER, /afft. Fr. [from aſage] one who has the uſe of any thing in 
truſt for — 4 Danici Cia il e | "> 

U/saxce. 1. Ute, proper employment. Spenſer. 2. Uſury, intereſt 
paid for money. Shak-ſpeare. 3. [Fr. 2½ or Vn, It. In commerce} 
the ſpace of time between any day of one month, and the ſame day oi 


the next 2 which time is generally allowed among merchants 
* a ſum of money expreſſed in a bill of exchange, after 
— | | 


ted. 
any ws in commerce] is the ſpace of two ſuch months al- 
lowed on the ſame account. | 
To Us, verb ad. [ uſer, Fr. aſare, It. uſar, Sp. zſus, Lat.] 1. To 


employ to any purpoſe, to make uſe of. 2. To treat. Dryden. 3. To 


habi:uate, to accuſtom. 4. To practiſe. 1 Peter. 5. To behave: Not 
in uſe. Shakeſpeare. With the reciprocal pronoun. | 

To Uss, verb next. 1. To frequent: Oblolete. Milton. The Scots 
dialect alſo retains it. 2. To practiſe cuſtomarily, to be accuſiomed. 
3. To be cuſtomarily in any manner, to be wont. Bacon. 

Uss, ſubf. I ue, It. and Sp. aſus, Lat.] 1. The act of employing any 
thing to any purpoſe, the enjoyment of a thing. 2. Qualities tnat make 
a thing proper for any purpoſe. 3. Need of; occaſion on which a thing 


can be employed. 4. Cuſtom, common occurrence. I heſe things are 


beyond all aſe. Shakeſpeare. 5. Habit, practice, exerciſe. 6. Advan- 


tage, ſervice, received utility, power of receiving advantage. 7. Con- 
— help. 8. Uſage, cuſtomary act. 9. Practice, habit. 10. 
The intereſt of money, money * ſor the uſe of money. 
Ust [ina law ſenſe] the profit of lands and tencments, eſpecially that 
of the habendum of a deed or conveyance, which expreſſes to what 
— the perſon ſhall have the eſtate. 


Use and Cuſtom [in ancient law? is the o:dinary method of acting or 


procecding in any cafe, which by length of time has obtained the force 
of a law. | 


U'szrvt., adj. [of uſe und fall] neceiſary for uſe, commodious, con- 


ducive to any end ad» | | | 
U'ServiLy, adv. [of gen] in ſuch a manner as to help forward 

any purpoſe ; profitably. | 
US'eFULNESs, fubft. bleneſs, or conduciveneſs to ſome end. 
U'sELEss, adj. [of uſe] anſwering no purpoſe, having no end. 
U'*SeLESLY, adv. [of gſelaſ] without the quality ot aniwering any 


end. | | 
U'sz1.z5sxE5s [of »/cleſs] unfitneſs for any purpoſe. South. 
U'ses, fubſt. [of ge] one who uſes. Sidney. 
U'sEA de Aion [in law] is the purſaing of an action in the proper 


U“surx, ah. [buiffer, Fr.) 1. An officer that attends on great per- 
ſons, and walks before them; one whole buſineſs is to introduce ſlran- 
ers. 2. An under-maſter of a ſchool, one who introduces young ſcho- 
— to higher learning. 
Gentleman USHER, an officer who waits upon a lady or perſon of qua- 


IS [of the black rod] is a gentleman uſker to the king, the houte 
of lords, and the knights of the garter; and keeps the door of the chap- 
ter- houſe, when a chapter of the order is fitting. : 
Usutns {of the excbequer] are four perſons who attend the chief of- 
ficers and barons of the court at Weſtminſter ; as alſo juries, ſheriffs, ac- 


| * c at the pleaſure of the court. 
0 


Usnen in, verb act. [from the ſubſt. I is emphatical] is to in- 
troduce or bring in, as an uſher or harbinger. | 
U's:zx5n1e, the office of an uſher. i | 
U'sxea 1 — phyſicians] a kind of green moſs, which grows upon 
human ſkulls that have lain in the open air for many years. . 
r- 
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| UTE VUL 


Usquenav'ch, e. [in Lat. agua vit. An Iiith and Erſe word, lord is to furnith a ſoldiet whom he quarters, *. a bei! with roots, 2 
which ligniſies the water of lite] an Irith and Scottiſh diſtilled ſpirit or pot, glaſs or cup, a diſh, a place at the fire, and a c:ndle ; 
cordial, being drav n from aromatics : And the Iriſh fort is particularly Urezr i, Lu. [ia medicine} the tiſing of the roth x. 
diſtinguiſhed tor its pleaſant and nud fi:vour, The Scottiſh and High. UTtri Procigertia, Lat. [im medicine] a Giicale, the ahn of the 
land fort is much hotter, Jamaica pepper and ginger, &c. being ſome womb. 


of the chief ingredients. By corruption the Scots call it . UTzrr'x8, adj. [aterin, Fr. uterine, It. of aterixas, Lat} fei 
U'sT10N, ia. [affus, Lat.] the act of burning, the ttate of being do the womb. Brown and Roy. 5 


: UTexixe Brother, a brother or filter by the ſarne werter, but hot 
UsTiox [in pharmacy] the act of preparing certain ſubſtances or in- the ſame father. ; 


gredients by burning them. OUrgaixk Fury [in phyſic] a kind of madnefs, attended with le 
Usrion [with ſurgecns] the act of burning or ſcaring with a hot vious ſpeeches and gettures, and an invincible inclinatton to venery. 
iron. ; 'raus [in anatomy] the matrix or womb, whercin the emu or 
UsTo'r10us, a4. [aer Lat.] having the quality of burning. I ati. fxtus is lodged, fed, and grows, during the time of geftation, till its 
U'svaL, adj. [ »/url, Fr.] common, frequent, cuſtomary. delivery. 
U"sUaLiLy, adv. [of aſual] commonly, cuſtomarily. UTra"NGTHEFE | Fang Fcop, Sax. ] an ancient priv;}ege a lord of 
U*":vaLxtss, Aab. [of aſual] frequency, commonneſs. a manor had of puniſhing a thicf who had committed zteft out of his li- 


Usuca'rTiox [of %s and capie. Lat. in the civil law] an acquiſition berty, if taken within his fee. 
of the property of a thing by poſleſſion and enjoyment thereof, for a cer- Uri'tir v, ſabſt. [atilite, Fr. utilita, It. util id, Sp. utilitar, Lat.] 
tain term of years preſcribed by law. uſefulneſs, benefit, advantage, profir, conven ence. 

U'zuraucrT, . [uſufrait, Fr. of »/ns and ſructus, Lat.] the tempo- U'T:ts, fabſt. [A word which probably is corrupt d. at Lat? is not row 
* or enjoy ment of the without power to alienate. Hie. underſtood. Jebyfor} "Chen here will be old Ci,: it will be an cxcclicut 
SUFRU'CTUARY, h. [uſu . — Lat.] one who has the uſe . 
and temporary profit of a thing, but not the property and right. . 1 Fe. UTLaca'Tio, Lat. Cin old law] an outlawry. 
Usurku'crus, or U'surrurt, Lat. and Fr. [in the civil law} is the UTLaGaTio Capiends, Lat. {in law] a wri: for the apprehending a 
enjoyment or poſſeſſion of any effects, or the right of receiving the fruits man who is outlawed in one county and flies into another, &. 
and profits of an inheritance or other thing, without the faculty of atiena=a U'TLaGn [urlaga, Sax.} an ouclawed perion. 
ing or damaging the property thereof.  U'rLawsy, or Ou'TLawty, AGH. a puiihment for fuch as, being 
zun-Cussax (or, as the true reading is, Uzun-Haſan, i. e. Haan legally called, do contemptuouiy refuſe io appoar, after ver wits 
the tall, in Turkijo, of the fame import with Haſan al tawil in Arabic) iilucd out agaiuſt them, with au caigent and a proclamation thereupon 
was the ſixth and greareft prince of that Turcomam family, which is dittin- awarded. | | 
guiſhed 3 name of 24 Koywal:, i. e. Turcomans of the white hre ; as U'rLePE [in law] a flight or eſcape made by thieves or toblherg. 
another „was ſtiled Karah- Neyan. i i. e. Tircamans of the black ſheep ; U'Twosr, a4. [vermaxt, or yremept, from uren, Sax. ] 1. Ex. 
the black or white ſheep being borne (I ſuppoſc) in their reſpective ſtun - treme, placed at the extremity or at the tarthe“ danse, 2. an wn 
dards. Theſe 'Curcumans, as Pocock tells us, firit left their native the higheſt degree. Lo his atm f peril. H e 5 
country Tarkeftax in the reign of Argua, a deſcendant of Jirgiz chan; Uruosr. fubft. the moll that can be, the greatoli power, then gte 
and ſettled, tne former in Dyar Bekir; the latter in the parts ot frzengan rer. Adil on. : 
and Siara; 8 very conſiderable ſtates ; but the former was by Uro'ria Lite. Gr. 9. 4. a fine place] a Editions woll ny eg 
far the greateſt, as being inveſted by Tanerlane, whoſe cauſe they eſpou- country, detcribud by Sir | homas viore, | 5 
ſed, with large additions to what themſelves had acquired; and which Uro'riAx, adj. chüwerical. impracticable, and wit Þo vo 
in proceſs of time ſwallowed up the other. But what makes this branch but in a fanciful 4/24 of therty ; as, an argon ichewe og 9 
of hi the more worthy of our notice, is, that under the wing of bis VU'TTts, agj. [urren, Sax. uyter, Du. utter, I. Gull 1 
Turcoman houle firſt aroſe, and on its ruins was founded a far more cele - fituate on the outhde or remote fro 1 the centre. Throw os 14 
brated ſtate; I mean that of the Perſian *® Sophies. For the mother of through middle darkneſs. ltr. 2. Pl ced without any ß t 
Shah Haidar (ſays Dberbelat ) was the daughter of Haſan the tall; and of any place Into the 27/7 deep. Aileen. 3. Exirenic, acc 
Sbab ljmael, a ndant of Haidar, reduced the chief part of this Tur- moſt. This ſeems to be Milton's meaning in this pal. age 


coman _ his — A. C. 1508, and drove from Bagdad Here their pri: on ordain d i 
Morad, the fon of Ja:zb ſhaw; who, ſays Pococt, was the laſt of the In atter darkneſe. | 
kings of that family, which rei in Erat. | 4. Complete; irrevocable. ¶ rend . 5. Abſolute. intire. 


® Both Dberbelat and Galins leave the etymelogy of this word S- To U'rrix [of urxer, Sax. orten or aut: in, Du. and I. Gor vu. 
y] undetermined. Whether to derive 12 a word in Ara- fern, H. Ger. from the %. to make pub 'c or I eat, P e. 
lic, which ſignifies clothed in xroollen, or from the word o:9o. in To pronounce or ſpeak forth, to expief.. 2 To ven! 
Greek, which ſignifies a wiſe man or philoſopher. But if what 3- To tell, to diſcover, to publith, to Gift lute. 4. To dd. omit 
the learned Pocock in his ſpecimen, p. 64. relates, be true, the at large. To utter this fatal coin. S. 
_ firſt etymology bids the faireſt ; wool being the uſual dreſs of the UTTER-BA'RRISTERS, ont r larriſers, are ſuch cindide:- n- 


poor religiaus among the Afiatics ; and theſe, by the way, are ex- ſon of their long ſtudy and preat induftry beitowed upon th : dC 
ed by the ſame term, 7. e. /uff or ,,. es he tell — « that af the common law, are cu led out of their conteawplaicn 1 e, 


Iſmael, who claimed deſcent from Ay, and was the founder ard into the view of the worki, to take upon them the p. de- 
of the Sophy race of kings, that he, I ſay, and his brother, when fence of clients. | | 
ſet at liberty by Raſlam Myrza (the grandſon of Haſan the tall] U'TTERABLE, 2. [of after} capable of being uttered. err, . 
did by his command reſide near their father's ſepulchre in the U'rrenksr ſuxrenerr, S x. ut ett, Du.] the ll. ., the 
HABIT of POOR MEN.” He adds, «c that Iſmael having eſcaped moſt diſtant or artheſt of. A word hardly uid. 
by flight, did, by the aſſiſtance of the Shiites, or followers of UTTERANCE, ht. [of nter! i. Delivery, manner of = 

Ah, take up arms, and laid the foundation of his enſuing em- With atteranre grave. Kr. 2. [Ontrane, br. ern ms 
ire, A. Heg. 904, 7. e. A. C. 1499.” And I think the crown of extreme khott:t:y. Si ax fprare. z. Vocal expiciun ; rin: en from 

ever ſince contiued in his family, till its compleat overthrow the mouth. Milton. 

and extirpation by the late celebrated Kali chan. See Suites, UTTERER, . 1. One who pronounces. 2. AQ. 4 r, a di- 

Dezxvice, and Sor 1, and if any thing is deſective there, it may vulger. Spen cr. 3. Alclicr, à wender. | 


be ſupplied from hence. U'TTERLY, adv. {urtephc, of veceh, Sax ] totally, to a [rents 
To U'sur, verb acut. [ aſura, Lat.] to practiſe uſury, to take intereſt and pur poſes, completely. 
for money. Shakeſpeare. : U'TTERMoOsT (ucrepmerr, Sax. util, Du. uererl?, I. for] 1. 


Usus. i. [aſurier, Fr. uſuraric, It. and Sp. ara, Lat.] a len- The fartheſt, the moſt extreme. Abbot. 2. Ende, bei g we hniuhent 
der upon uſury, one who puts money out at intereſt ; commonly uſed for degree. Milton. | | 


one who takes exorbitant intereſt. UrTTERMOST, /f. the gene degree. Si. 
Us v' a ious, adj. ¶ uſuarius, Lat. uſuaire, Fr.] pertaining to or practi- U'vea Membrana, or Uvea Tarica, Lat. [in anatomy} the third tu- 
ſing uſury, exorbitantly greedy of profit. Diane. He | nic or membrance of the eye, thus called, a> reiemblia © grape-Hone: 
$U'R10USNEss [of wſuarias, Lat. and neſs} an uſurious or extortion- a ſkin or coat of the eye having a hole in the fore paii, on to leave + 
ing quality or diſpoſition. | ſpace forthe apple of the eye; the outward furf. co f it i of diver, «+ 
"le Contract [in law] a bargain or contract whereby a man is Jour:, and is nan. ed 7225, and this cauſes the dieren coin perfons ce 
_ obliged to pay more intereſt for money than the ſtatute allows. as to colours, black, grey, Sc. The reader will Fad the mot cus 


o Usu'sP, verb act. [u rer, Fr. uſurpar, Sp. ufurpare, It. and Lat.] draughts both of 7516, and other parts of rhe human body, in Beg: — 
to take or ſeize upon I to poliels by intruhon and without O-conom. Animal. Ed. Ladin. rrris ELEUVTAA Hur. | 


d. b 4 
 _"Usunya'TiION, Fr. [uſerpatione, It. nſurtacion, Sp. of gſurpatio, Lat] muſculous power, and can Gilate and contmact u round hole n: 
te act of uſurping, the unjuſt poſſeſſion or icizure of another man's pro- led the pupil. Ray. | 


perty, gained by violence againſt right, equity, and law. Uvi'cexa, or Uvicena, Lat. fin anatomy] the ſame a2? 
UsuryaTiox {in law] the enjoyment of a thing for continuance of VuLca'xiax, ag. [/rlanirs, Lit) pertaining to Vulcan. 
time, or receiving the proſits thereof illegally. Veuca'xo, abſt. It. a burning noun n, volcineo, the? 3 23 


Usv'arEA, fu. [of zſurp] one who wrongfully ſcizes that which is thoſe mountains that belch or vomit out fire, flame, all ©. 
che right of another. It is generally uſed of one who excludes the right ſtones, Ee. ſo called after J ulcaa the poctical god of fire. 
heir from the throne. V u'LGaR, adj. [wulgaire, Fr. au, are, It. ger, Sp p nt 
Usu'rePINGLY, adv. [of without juſt claim, wrongfol, 2 1. Common, ſuiting to or practiſed among the £0 ni: Piebeian 
king that which is 1 — 7 In low and we/zar life. It 2. General, 1 c m 14% 
 U'sver, a. Ceſure, Fr. of zſara, q. d. % eris, Sp. It. and Lat.] bruited. Shakeſpeare. 3. Leing of the commun . , 
1. The money, Sc. taken more thaa the principal lent, the intereſt, baſe, mean, vile. 


gain, or profit in general, which a perſon makes of his money or effefts Vuucar, all. [vileu;, Lat. I. wifgaire, Iii! 
© the ſame; or it is an —— of the _—_ exacted for the mon people, the mob, the rabble. | | 
loan thereof. Spenser. 2. Commonly in an ill ſenſe, the practice of WSL Tue of the Bitir, hee 
taking intereſt, an exorbitant intereſt for money lent, and more than the Latin tranſlation ot the bible, and the .. 
law allows. knowledges authentic: it was tranfiatÞc - „ „ Oi the Serge: 


&c. | GATE, Or & 
* 


the utas O St. Hi fays Spanheim, 13 that which the Cc f nal, orig . Ut. in the 7 

UTe'ns1L, Juſt [atenfile, Fr. and low Lat. atenfilio, Sp.] any thing and Roman church; and Terialan «iv about the Cloſe of the tec 
that ſerves for uſe, a neceſſary implement, ſuch as the veſſels of the century.“ He adds, * that by col ating the wittings of /er/z u. Cu- 
kitchen or tools of any trade. frian, Arnobius, &c. there ſhould fem to have been ſeveral ver , hut 
' Urgxuits ſin military affairs] are ſuch neceſſarics which every land- all trom the Greek verſion, called $6 2— and uot 62 he He. 


4 £2 - So «4 — — —- _ ag SO 1 — — - — — — * 
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VUL- 


tr ; the moſt celebrated of which was that which went by the name 
of the cli, or commen, or Italic verſion.” An invaiuabic trealure, had it 
been without any a/teratior tranſmitted to us. But ** St. Jerome, it ſeems, 
reviſed and corretted this from a purer copy of the Sepraagint, and is 
thought by the learned to have inſerted an entire new ve 
Pſalms, Job, and the books of Sl. He did fo, before he either 
undertook that entire tranſlation of the Od Teflament from the Fibre uv, 
which we have mentioned under the word, 7 heedorus ; or corretted the 


old Latin verſion of the New Teflament, by comparing it with the Great; the 


* a work, ſays Dapin, much better received than the former ; and hardly 
any body was offended at it: Becauſe the Greek tongue being eaſil un- 
derfiood, it was not difficult to d/cover the aLTERATIONS that might be 
made in the Greek text; which could not be done in the Hebrew, which 
was underſtood by the Fewws only. He adds, ** that St. Ferome's ver- 
lion at firſt was not welcome to the Latins they kept for the moſt part to 
the ant:ent vulgar verſion. ——o But that fince pope Gregory's time, Je- 
remis verſion got the upper hand, and was read publickly in the ch 
of the 1, excepting the tranſlation of the P/a/ms, and ſome mixtures 
of the ancient vulgar tranſlation ; ſome whereof have been pre- 
ſerved in the vulgar Latin.” On all which it is obſerved yet farther by 
way of note, tis certain that our v is not che ancient tranſſa- 
tion that was made from the Septzagint ; and that the main body of it 
Cannot be attributed to any one except St. Jerome.” 
Vu'tcar Fraficns [in arithmetic] ordinary or common fractions, ſo 
called in contradiſtinctin from decimal fractions. | 
Vulca'riTY, a. [of valger] 1. Meannefs, ſtate of the loweſt 
. Brown. 2. Particular i or ſpecimen of meanneſs. Dryden. 
U'LGARLY, adv. [ vulgariter, Fr.) ordinarily, among the common 
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W 3 . 
wounded, liable to injuries. eſpeare. 
Vu'LNERABLENESS — Lat. able and neſs) capableneſs of 
Vu'LNERARY, ho 4 [wnlneraire, Fr. walnerario, It. wulnerarixs, Lat.] 
pertaining to wounds ; alſo good to heal wounds. | : 
| Vvu'rntnany, ah. [medicamentum wulnerarium, Lat.] a medicine 


| for healing wounds. 
8 Ve tonne, verb ac. ¶ vnluero, Lat.] to wound, to hurt. Glas- 
ville. | 
VuLnero'ss [walneroſus, Lat.] full of wounds. 
Vurnreyic 83 Lat.] making or cauſing wounds. 
Vvu'LxIxG [in heraldry] wounding, a term uſed of a pelican. 
Vu'Lemary [ve, Lat.] crafty, ſubtle, wily. 
Vvu'Leme, ad}. vnn, Lat. ining to a fox. 
Vu'tTurs, /ubft. [wautour, Fr. waltzr, Lat.] a large bird of prey, 
remarkable for voracity. | ; 
VuLlTuri'xt, adj. [valturinus, Lat.] pertaining to a vulture, having 
the nature of a vulture, rapacious. 9p | 


of the 


UZI 


Ve'rva, Lat. {with phyficians} the vterus, the womb or matrix, 
alſo the patiage, or neck of the womb, Se. Prune ublerve:, 
that tis more commonly underitcod of the gc c, or pudendum 22 
VuLva Cerebri, Lat. [in anatomy] an oblong furrow between the 
eminences or bunching out parts of the brain. 

U'vuLa, Lat. [in anatomy] a round, ſoft, ſpongeous body, like the 
end of a child's finger, ſuſpended from the palace near the foratuina of 
noſtrils, icularly over the glottis 
 CU'vura Seen [in forgery] an intirumert to be held juſt under the 
2 [tin it, to be blown up into the hollow behind 
the ſame. 

Uvurla'zia, Lat. [with botaniſts} the herb horſe- i 

Uxo's10vus, adj. [uxorio/us, of nr, Lat. a wife] ſubmitively fond of 
or doting upon a wife, infected with connubial dotage. Milton. 

Uros tous xv, adv. [of xxoricus] with fond ſubmiſſon to a wife. 


x0'R10USNESs [of axoricus] over ſubmiſſion or fondneſs of a wiſe, 
connubial — | 

Uxo'rium, [among the Romans] a mul& or forfeit paid for 

not marrying ; alſo money exacted by way of fine from thoſe who had 


no wives. 
os the dipthong ay in bay, gay, &c. is pronounced as the long I. 
To Vrs, verb next. [prob. of exvier, Fr.] to ſtrive to equal or out- do 


Vie. | 
U'zztzc, or U'zBex, a prince or ſultan of the race of Jingiz chan, 
and who rei ing to Dherbelet's Bibliotheque) An tr 
tract of „which extends above the Caſpian ſea, andvancing 
award and northward ; and from whom the Uzbekiax dynaſty receives 


ſeated and ſlain near the city of Merou by Shah I/mael Se, A. C. 1510; 
yet his ſucceſſors hare been always at war, and ar fl (ys Phd 
at the preſent time with the kings of Perfia. See Usun Cuasa x, 
TaxTar, and Tua; and add to the note there affixed as follows: 
Or ſhould it be true (what the learned Fack/ox affirms) that from the 


moſt correct Tarhifþ chronicles, and accurate hiſtorians, the taking of 


» A. C. 1454, and 


then from 4. C. 1063 inclufive, to 4. C. 1454, is 291 years, and a 
a year repreſemed by an hour ty 1 to the 
Bike, Sc. p. 107, 108. TuTELary Angels. | 


* Dherbelet —— his Bibliotheque Orientale, A. c. 1697. 
L'zirus [with chemiſts] . Sr fl BD 


WAD 


probable A — 7 — 
au is 

e Both the form and 

| ſound are excluded from the derived from the 
Latin. Yet it was uſed by the northern nations, eutones, Germans, 
Saxons, &c. and at this day is not uſed by the French, Spaniards, Por- 
' tugueſe or Ttalians. It is compounded of two V conſonants. Tho' in- 
| Read of becoming harder by being doubled, as all other conſonants do, 


it is grown ſofter ; and therefore might be more ly com- 
pounce of ro vowels, us the Frans ued to expe — 
is ſometimes im y uſed in diphthongs as a vowel for «, as 
tlbrear, ft eto, blew. ſound of wv conſonant is uniform. | 


To Wa'zzLE, verb next. [either of warkein, Ger. waggelen, Du. or 
picelian, Sax. Johnſon ſays it is a low barbarous word] to ſhake, to 
move from ſide to fide, to totter as a top almoſt ſpent in ſpinning ; alſo 
3 It is a word — 2 2 

on. 


Wasp, or Won d, ſubſft. [pav, Sax. hay] an herb or plant uſed in dy- 


ap peor, Sax. —_ a handful of hay, ſtraw, 3 alſo 
9 — 4. Www 
aD, or Wa'dpixc [with a of hay, , old 
clout, Se. forced into « gun Thom tha powder. to keep 7 clo © the 
rr 7 out. 


Wand, or black lead, is a mineral of great uſe and value. 


Weodward. 
Wa'pnoor [with g ] is a rod or ſtaff, with an iron turned ſer> 
-wiſe, TED 2 i $6 pibe be mn) fe 
is to be unloaded. 


— [of | Sax. and able] that may be waded. 
a'DDEMOLE, Wo'DDEMEL, or Wo'p " ſtuff 
— — DDENEL, coarſe uſed for 


Wa'"ppixc, /ubft. [from wad; vad, 2222 of ſoft ſtuff looſely 
out. 


woven, with which the ſkirts of coats 
To WaR. werb nent. [waddein, Teut. Du. to 


wagodelen, 
whence by a caſual „ waddle. Johnſon] to ſhake i 
2 * 
Wa'ooLes, the flones of a cock. 


3 


benen 


WAG 
„ » Se ons, an wits wie, hanging 


Wa'rzu, mw [waefel, waffel, Ger. wafel, Du. gavfre, Fr.] 1. A 
of . Pope. 2. Paſte dried for ſcaling letters. 42 
Romaniſts] the conſecrated bread given at the ſacrament of the Lord's 
err 
AFT . a S J 1. . 8 
Motion nes i 
any thing of a garment hung on the main ſhrouds of a ſhip, as a ſignal of 


to ſea, to carry on water or through en. 2. To 


'FTAGE, b of carriag e ir. Shakeſpeare. 
2 27 Jas * — frigate > — 2 — a paſſage- 


Warrzas [in the time of king Edward IV.] three officers conftitu- 


Wa'rTuRrs, ah. [of aft] the act of waving : Not in uſe. Shake- 


h * . a 
Wac [ of pogan, to ; Sax. to cheat] a merry fel- 
low, = —— mom: Addiſon. 
To Wac, af. [pazian, Sax. or waggelen, waggen, Du. waglan, 
Teut.] to move lightly, to ſhake ſlightly. f 

To Wac, verb . 1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. Shake- 


. 2. To go; to be moved. 
Wa'cTail, ahi. [of paxian and re gl, Sax. ] a bird. &c. | 
Wa'ca, Lat. a weight, a quantity of cheeſe, wool, &c. of 25646. 
Wack, 4. See Waces. 


uſed in the phraſe i wage war, is not eaſily diſcovered : 2 


at ſea 3 


(prob. of wachten, Ger. to watch, or pagian. 
Sax. It is probably, ſays Johnſon, „ 1. ty fn 


To War, verb a8. [the origination of this word, which is now only 


4 
* 
5 * 


wa, TEIN IT 
n * 
n 


= l 


9 TIS te. th l ＋ . 
: SOLELY « : 
4 * - 4 w 
22 a © oo % Saks PVT 1 


| ag 


WAI 
thing dangerous: wagen, Ger. waegen, Du. to 


to — 
ager, 2 To 
7 2. To enter upon, to carry on a war. 3. {From 
wage, wages] to ſet to hire. Spenſer. 4. To take hire, to hire for pay, 
to employ for wages. Raleigh. 5. [In law] ſignifies the giving ſecurity 


— 1 = -_ 4 law, is to put in ſecu- 


that is, that you will 


To lay a 
1 W — from the ſubſt.] to lay, to pledge as a bett, 
o Wax, 1 , | 
9 alty or 
4 s, plur. which is only uſed now [egen or magen, Ger. 
Fr.] 1. Hise, reward for ſervice, ſalary, ſlipend. 2. Gage, 


Vectar, or Wa'ccrsnness, fa. [of way ; prob. of pg —_ 
to iſh wantonneſa, frolickiom k ke uſes 
8 — wan — me or merry pranks 


Wa'ccisn, ad. [of way] knaviſhly wanton, merrily miſchievous, 


To Wa'ccus, verb next. [of waggelen, Du. wackeln, Ger. or pazzan, 
Sax.] to joggle 


or move from fide to fide, to waddle. 


Wera, . a bird. 


\ Wain, og: [I ſuppoſe for weighed] cruſhed. His herſs wide the 


War, /ubſ. of pap1an, Sax. to float up and down, or choſe Y 
Fr. — 4 — TED 
i body ; that of which every one waves the claim. 

if. . Goods dropt by a thief bei 


attempt, to venture. To wake and wage a whoſe 


law or outlawed, for 
She is not called an outlaw, as a man is; becauſe women, not being 


ſworn in leets to the king, nor in courts as men are, cannot be ont. 
lawed. 


Warwand, adj. . of pe x. a way, and 
3 adj. [prob. of pe x. a way 


rion or aftion. Lo wale the foul. Pope. 
if from the 


awake, becauſe on the vi 


5 


Warme, „ be in waiting, as an officer at court, or cl{ev/here, 
turn it is to attend. 
WarTixnG-cr'xTLEewowan, Wai'rixg-Matp, or Warixgwo- 


Man [from await] a lady's upper ſervant, whoſe buſineſs is more me- 
diately to attend her perton in her chamber. 


Waixe' [of papan, Sax. to quit or forſake] a woman forſaken ol the 
contemptuoully refuling io appear when ſurd in lau. 


Wal'vepd Goods. See Warr. | | 
peard, Sax. towards, 9. 4. 
way and that way] troward, crols,. peeviſh, croſo grained, 


unruly. See Waywarv. 
Warwanonzss, a. [of waiward] ſrowardneis, pceviſhneſs, mp- 


To Ware, verb neat. [waksn, Goth. pc an. Sax. vacke, Nan. weeken, 


Du. wecken or aufwathen, H. Ger.] 1. To be awake, to uach. not to 


2. To be rouſed from ſleep. Milrzz. 3. Co ccaſe tofleep. Left 
he ſhould ſleep and never ce. Denham. 4. Vo be put in acuon, iv 
be excited. Airs to fan the carth now d. Milton. 

To Wart, verb ad. [peccian, Sax. weeken, Du. wange, Dan. traka, 
Su. warben, Gr.] 1. To rouſe from fleep. 2. To excite, to put in in- 
3- To bring to life again, as 
of death, to excite or rouze from fleep. M:{rcr. 

Wars [a fea term] 1. The ſmooth water that a ſhip's Hein !exces 
ſhe is under fail. 2. {From the verb; of pacian, Sax. to kerp 


vigils of thoſe featts the people were v ont to 
awake from ſleep, at the ieveral vigils of the night, and go to Prayers. 
But Spelman rather derives them of ac, Sax. drunkenneis, becigte ia 
celebrating them, they generally ended in drunken neſs] the featt of the 
dedication of the chu ch, formerly kept by watch. g all night; en are 
vigils or country feaſts, uſually obſerved on the Su day ter ve laint's 
day to whom the pariſh-church was dedicated, in whict they uſed to 
feaſt and dance all night. took their origin from a letter chat (e- 
the Great ſent to Melitus abbot, who came into Egland with 

in, in theſe words: © It may therefore be peraiitted th on te 
ion days, or other ſolemn days of martyrs, to tht 
„ bowers about the churches, and refreſhing then.ic*v<-, 


and tealtins 
after a good religious ſort ; kill their oxen now to :!c Praite 
God and increaſe of charity, which before they v cre v to tacri- 
« fice to the devil, &c.”” But now the feaſting part is all (lu re- 


Doctor Middleton (I think, in his letter from Italy) has produced 
many inſtances of a much greater between the «Tt: ©. ancient 


they were and modern Rome: and indeed fo ſtrong is the reſen;blance, t.:ar one 


* egg, [of wail and fall} ſorrow ful, mournful, loudly be- 
moaning. . 
Wain, /abf. Sax. Johnſon ſays it is a contraction of 
CERT En nt eo wn | 
; Wain. WaccoxeR. ; 


Wat'naBLE, aj. [in old deeds] that may be manured or ploughed, 


Warna, the furniture of a wain or cart. 8 

that part to which the hinder oxen are yeked to draw 
piece that comes from the body of the wain. 

War'nxrors, ſub. [of r and rope] a large cord with which the 


load is tied on the 
_ War'xscor [ . Du.] the timber pu —— the walls 
U « y in to { o ſt | = 
To War'nscor, werb ad. [wagenſchotren, Du.] 1. J Fire walls 


of a room, 


would be inclined to think the Larter is little elſe than the torme: eie 
under another name. I had almoſt ſaid with the poet; 
| — —Simillima proles 

Indiſcreta ſuis, gratuſque eanexTiBUS error. 
See Brnaxveun, Denon, CaTaPurYGtans, Euxout:::, 
nr, and Wrsrzan Empire compared. 

Wa'rxEFIELD, atown in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, 13; compu- 
ted, and 172 meaſured miles from London. | 


Wa'kgFuL, adj. [of pacian and pull, Sax.) apt to awake or be awa- 
ked, any 2 i = I 2. — 

Wa'rEFULNESS, ſubſt. [of wakefal] 1. Want of ſleep, aptneſs to 
awake or keep from ng, a diſorder whereby a perion is diabled 
from going to ſleep. Bacon. It is occaſioned by a continual and exceſ- 
five motion of the animal ſpirits in the organs of the body, whereby 
thoſe organs are prepared to receive readily any impreſſions from exter- 


nal objects, which t 


| Virci- 


Propagate to the brain; and turnith the tual 


with divers occaſions 2. Forbearauce of ſleep. | 
To Wake, verb nent. [of wake] to wake, to ceaſe from fl-ep, to 
be rouſed from ſleep. | 


To Warty, verb af. 1. To rouſe from ſſeep. 2. To excite to 
action. NReſcammon. 3. To produce, to bring forth. N. HI. 
Wa'kE-roBIN, an herb. 
| Warp [yalda, Sax. wald, Ger.] a wood, a wild woody ground. 
Wa'LDen, atown in Eſſex, or Saffron Walden, from its nelds of ſaf- 


with boards. uſed as a participle. Bacon. 2. To line in ge- fron; is 35 computed and 42 meaſured miles from London. | 
1. Alk ipially. Grew. Wart, /ub/t. [pell, Sax. a web] a riſing part in the furface of 
Wai'nscorTTinNG [of waenſchat, Du.] wainſcot-work, a wooden cloth. | 2 | | 
lining of rooms. | WarLEs, or Waits [of ſhips] the outward timbers in a {\:ip's ſides, 
an [in carpentry] a piece of timber two yards long, and a on which men ſet their feet when they clamber up. 
foot broad. | 


WI Ir, ass. e, Wel. from the verb , to or bind 
1. r Fr 3 . 
| markably ſo in young women. 2. [Ina ſhip] the mi le deck or floor. 


To Warr, verb a#. [of machten, Du. or warten, Ger.] 1. To ſtay 
for, to 2. To attend upon, to accompany with i or 
reſpet. 3. bt nag "ddr; arent ing. Heavineſs of 
heart ſhall wait thee. Rowe. 4. To watch as an enemy: Uſed paſ- 
ſively. K or * 9 

To War, next. 1. To expect, to ſtay in expectation. 2. To 
pay ſervile or ſubmiſlive attendance. 3. To attend: A word of cere- 
mony. 4. To ſtay, not to depart from. 5. To ſtay by reaſon of ſome 
hindrance. 6. To look watchfully. Bacon. 7. To lie in ambuſh as an 
enemy. Milton. 8. To follow as a conſequence. Decay of Piety. 

Warr, /ubft. ambuſh, inſidious and ſecret attempts. 

by the to lie in wait. 


Werra, „af. [wachter, Du.] one who attends on a perſon or affair, 
an attendant for the accommodation of others 


Warrzas, officers belonging to his majeſty, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
| wait and obſerve thar wo goods be clandeſiney conveyed out of ſhips be 
fore the duty be paid, alſo that no counterband goods be unloaded. 

Tick. Warraas, ſuch of thoſe officers who are put on board ſhips by 
their jor officers before a ſhip comes quite up a river, as in the 
Thames at Graveſend ; alſo that the advantage of the tide, and go 
down to meet ſhips coming out of the ſea. 

Laras, thoſe who attend that buſineſs on ſhoar. 


Pl, 
cians. 


at Po 


] a fort of muſic or muſi- 


Waits . 4. tas, of guetter, O. Fr. to watch, or of war- walking for 
— — — in 


Chain Wares [of ſhips] are thoſe wales tllat lie out farther than any 
of the reſt, and ſerve to ſpread out the ropes called ſhrouds. = 
WaLle-Knot [with failors) a round Enot, ſo wade with the lays of a 
pe that it cannot ſlip. | | 
ALE-Reared Ship, one which is built ſtrait up after ſhe comes to her 


Guan-War x [of a ſhip] a wale which goes about the uttermoſt ſlrake 
or ſeam of the u — deck in a _ wake. 

WarLr'scus [in ancient deeds} a ſervant or any military officer. 

To Warx, verb nent. [fume derive it of peelcan, Sax. to roll. of 
wallen, Ger. to ramble or wander} 1. To goon foot, to mor 
ſurely ſteps, ſo that one foot is tet down before the other i 1h, 
2. It is uſed in the ceremonious language of invitation for 


* 
1 


3. To move for exerciſe or amuſcment. Miizor. 4. To muy: e 
eſt pace ; not to trot, gallop or amble : Applied to a hors. . p- 
pear as a ſpectre. 6. To act on any occation. B. 7.4 e 
in motion: Applied to a cla morous or abulive fem le to 4d 
ſill retained in low language. 8. To ct in ſleep. 8 v io 


range, to move about. Sbat-ſpeare. 109. lo more 
their cows and garrans ace. Spenſer. 11. To ici 
manner: A ſcriptura! phraſe. 12. To travel. 
ing through this wilderneſs. Deuteronomy. 


Lie Wiki make 
2 A 7 | uticular 
He KROVCH 1425 A 


To Warx, verb a#. 1. To paſs througi 1 lend out for the 
fake of air or exerciſe. 

To War x, werb act. [waiken, Ger.] to tuil or thicken cloth. Scot- 
tiſh word. 


Wau, ſubft. [from the verb} 1. \ Hort journey on foot. 2. Act of 
I air or exerciſe, 3. Gait, lep. manner of moving. Dryden. 
4. A length of ſpace or circuit through which one walks, a path to walk 
in. $5. An avenue ſet with trees. C. Way, road, range, place of wan- 


dering. 


W AN 


dering. rid. . {Tu bs, Lat.] a fiſh. Aung 8. [With har fg. 
men] is the ſioa ci aud lcaſt raifed goings of a horſe; whicn the duke of 
Newcalile deſcribes, by the two legs diametrically oppolite in the air, 
and two upon the ground at the ſame time, in the form of St. Andrew's 
crofs ; but other authors ſay, - * a 4 legs of a fide, one 
after the other, beginning with the far eg firſt. 

Cork Wale, a lace where fighting cocks are kept ſeparate from 
others. 

Wa"t.iin, . [of walk] one that walks. | 

Vater {[walcker, Ger. of walcken, G. to mill or thicken cloth] a 
full-r ; this is a Scottiſh word. | 

Aze4t West, a common ſtrumpet. 

Warte {in foreſt law] certain officers appointed to walk about a 
ſp ce of ground committed ro their care. 


Wa'txixG Cane [or faff] a ſtick to walk with, and which ſupports 
en dine Staff, fulf. a Rick which a man holds to ſupport him in 


v alking. 

Walt wal, Du. wal, Wel. wall, Teut. and Ger. pall, Sax.] 1. A 
patition or encloſure of ſtone, brick, earth, &c. a ſeries of brick or 
tone carricd upwards and cemented with mortar ; the ſides of a build- 
ing. 2. Fortification, works built for defence : in this ſenſe it is com- 
monly uſed in the plural. 3. To tale the wall; to take the upper place; 


not to give place. 4. To give one the <vall; a compliment paid to the 


temale tex, or thoſe to whom one would ſhow reſpe&, by letting them to 


go neareſt the wall or houſes, upon a ſuppoſition of its being the cleaneſt. 
1'h:s cuſtom is chiefly peculiar to E , for in moſt parts abroad they 
will give them the right hand, tho” at the ſame time they thruſt them 
into the kennel. BE | 
To Wart, verb a2. [from the noun] 1. To incloſe with walls. 2. 
To defend by walls. | _ g 8 
 Wa'LL-cREEPER, a bird. 3 
Wa'LLET, ſubſt. 32 Sax. to travel] 1. A bag in which the 
neceſſaries of a traveller are put; a kna . Addiſon. 2. Any thing 
| protuberant and ſwagging. Wa/lts of fleſh. Shakeſpeare. 0 
Wel- EVE, a defect in the eye of an horſe. py 
WatlL-FLOWER, a ſweet ſcented flower. See STOCKCILLIFLOWER, 
of which it is a ſpecies. ; 3 
Wa'LL-FRviT, /. fruit, which to be ripened muſt be planted 


Agaiuſt a wall. 3 
To Wa'LLoe, verb nent. [þealan, Sax. to boil] to boil. 
Wa'LLIx6, . [of wall] a wall or wall-work. | 
Wa'LL-Lousr, . [cimex, Lat.] an inſect, a bug. | 
Wa'LL-worrT, an herb, the ſame with dwarf elder, or dovewort. 
Warm, or nn CIT iling or - — 
Walt-KE of ere; 5 .a w 7. 1 
an eye 8 having white or blemiſhed eyes. Vall. y d ſlave. 
Shakeſpeare. | 


Wa' | » bo il Berks, 8 , and meaſured 
A'LLINFORD, a borough in 38 computed 46 


It ſer ds two members to par 


miles from London. 
ge, is fu to be that of the ancient Gauls. 


Wa'lLoox Las 
The language ſpoken by the 


part of the Spaniſh low countries, wiz. thoſe of Artois, Hainault, Na- 


Ger.] 1. To move heavily and fily. Milton. 2. To roll or tum- 
ble in mire or any thing filthy. 3. To live in any ſtate of filth or groſs 


VICE. 
Wartow, 2 [from the verb] a kind of rolling walk. The French 
new wwallow. Dryden. | 


WarLr-Rae, ſubſt. an herb. Ainſworth. 22 

Wa'rLowisk [of waigen, Sax. to loath, and i, an Engliſh diminu- 
tive termination, added to adjectives, inclining or beginning to be of 
their quality, nature, colour, &c.] unſavory, inſipid. 
| = LLOWISHNEss [of waſghe, Du. loathing, i and 29] anſavouri- 

neſs, | 

Warm [of walmen, Du. to ſteam in coddleing] a little boil over the 
fre 


Wa'LxvuT [pahl hnuxu, nurea, Sax. wainot, L. Ger. q. wwalſche 
ut. i. e. Halian nut, for ſo all the Northerns call the Italians, as they 
co Italy Aeiſpland, aur juglans, Lat.] a fort of large nut, of which 
iiller reckons ten ſpecies. 

Wa'tsHam, North, a town in Norfolk, 100 computed, and 121 
mie aſured miles from London. 


WAa'lsINGHAaM, a town in Norfolk, famous once for a monaſtery, | 


92 computed, and 116 meaſured miles from London. 

Io Warr ſinfeal e] aſhip is ſaid towa/?, when ſhe has not 
ber due quantity of bal. + . not enough to enable her to bear her 
fails to keep her ſtiff. 

Wari-r:eer, fubſt. a ſpecies of houſe-leck. G 
Pets jubſt. The morſe, or Waltron, is called the ſea-horſe. 

ward. 

Wa'Lruau. a town in Ire | and 65 meaſured 
miles from London. A l 

Warruau Hf, or WaLTHan Croſs, a town in Middleſex and 
Hartfordihire, 1c computed, and 12 meaſured miles from London. 

WaLvia'r1a Maljeris I in law] the waving of a woman, which an- 
ſwers to the at/agatio viri, or the out-lawing of a man. 

To Wa'usLE, verb neut. [wemmelen, Du. of pamb, Sax. the belly] 
to move or flir, as the guts do ſometimes with wind, or as water that 
boils gently ; alſo to roll with nauſea and ſickneſs. It is uſed of the 
ſtomach. L*Eftrange. | | | 

Wan. of 2 es 0 5 2 8 

AN, pana, - an, V » WEAKIY faced, as 
ſickneſs, of 3 of countenance. oy 

Waxv, ſubft. [of pand Sax. vaand, Dan.] 1. A long lender ſtaff, 
a twig, a ſmall ſtick. 2. Any ſtaff of authority or uſe. Milton. 3. A 

uſed in charming. | | 

Mercury's Waxp. See Capucevs. 

Wa'xpty Chair [of wenden. Ger. to turn, becauſe of the implication 
of the twigs ; rather of wand, as being made of wands or twigs] a 
* twiggy chair. | 

o Wa'xver, verb nent. Ipandnian, Sax. vandre, Dan. wandra, Su. 
wandeln, Du. and L. Ger. 2 — H. Ger. ] 1. To wander about, to 
ſtraggle here and there, to go without any certain courſe, to rove, to go 


The decreaſe which is faid to be in the dane, 


'alloons, the inhabitants of a conſiderable South 


out of the war, to fray or t/a el in unkno.n places; 
ill tenſe. 2. To deviate, to go attray, to turn ade. 
To Wasbek, werb ad. lo travel over without 


Milten. 
 Wa'xpeare, . 
rambler. 
— [temper or humour} uoſtable. x 
ANDERIXG, aH. [of wander} 1. Unceriain ination, rovins 
rambling. Ad if.n. 2. Miſtaken way, aberration. — 
Incertainty, want of bring fixed. Locke. 
Want of the Moon, jubj?. [pana, Sax. wanting ; or from the verb] 1 
when the has pat ſe 
cond quarter. 2. Decline, diminution, decleniion in — — | 
To Waxk, verb nent [pamian, Sax. to grow leis | i. To decreafe, to 
grow leſs ; * moon. Addijon. 2. Lo decline, to fink iu 
. ryden. 
Wa'xc-TEETH [ponzzoSop, of pan gar and vod ar. Sax. ; 
or jaw - teeth, dog · teeth. CFE, 2 wr, 185 
Wa'xca [pong, Sax. a jaw-bone with teeth] an i-on jaftrument with 


Want [pangene, Sax.] a mail or budget. 

Wa'xxtp, adj. [of wan] turned pale, faint coloured. 

Wa'xxzss, fe. (of was] pale-taced, languor. 

— * (hunting term] as, driving the wanlaſs, is driving a decr 


Waxra'crun, Lat. [old writ. wainage, furniture for a wane 
we 1 for 12 * | 5 nag 

ANT, pana, Sax. wan, Teut.] 1. Deficiency, lack. 2. 
eed. 3. The ſtate of not having. — 4. Penury, —— 
— 2 ot pendan, Sax. to turn up, becauſe it turns up the 


WarT-Lonje [wandiups, Du. f. . a wa/l-lonſe] an inſet, a bug. 

To WaxT, verb a8. [of pana, Sax.} 1. To lack or need, to have 
need of. 2. To be without ſomething fit or neceflary. z. To be de- 
ſective in ſomething. 4. To fall ſhort of, not to contain. Miiter. . 
To be without, not to have. Milton. 6. To wiſh for, to long for. 


it has aways +» 
a certain course. 


[of wary} a ſtroller, a vagaboad, a rover, a 


. 2. A trifler 
of ſlight endearment. B. 7, k 
| To play the WanrTox, to jeſt or be merry; alſo to affect laicivious 


To WaxTow, werb next. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To play laſciviouſly. 
Prier. 2. To revel, to play. Where Horace wantoxs at your ſpring. 
Fenton. 3. To move nimbly and irregularly. = 

Wa'xTonxLY, adv. [of wanton] lewdly, laſciviouſly, gaily, frolick- 

— fulf. 1. Waggiſhneſs 2 

A'NTONNESS, fubf. 1. Waggi „ friſkineſs, frolic humour. 2. 
Laſciviouſneſs, letchery. South. z. Licentiouſneſs, negligence of te- 
ſtraint. Mallon. | , * 

Wa'nr-wrr, fubſt. [of wart and wit] an idiot, a fool. Shake- 


- [of this word I know not the original, except that to 
wwhape, to or deject, is found in er, from which the meaning 
may be gathered] dejected, cruſhed by miſery. Shakeſpeare. 
Wa'pexTake [ um, wapentagiur, low Lat. papen, Sax. 
armour, and tager, Dan. to take, it being a cuſtom for the inhabitants 
| their weapons to their lord, in token of ſubjection; or a cuſtom, 
that when he that came to take the government of a hundred, was met 
the fort of people, they touched his wenpon or lance with 
their ſpears, by which ceremony they were united together, and entered 
into a mutual aſſociation] the ſame as an hundred or diviſion of a 


avy [in a Ship a with which the ſhrouds are ſet taught with 
— pe 7 on ne 
to 


aR, fubſt. [werre, O. Du. xp 


| Wax'eep, 


relation towards others, it neceffarily 3 a ſuppoſition of retiit- 
ance, whereby the force of war becomes different from the violence in- 
ing malefactors. Rl b. 2. | he inftruments 
poetical age. Prior. 3. Forces, army; poetical!y. 
Milton. 4. Hoſlility, of oppoſition, act of oppoſition. 5. The 
of arms ; as, TY; 
A Manof War. 1. A ſoldier. 2. A ſhip of force appertaining to tlie 


To War, verb next. [from the ſubſt.] to make war, to be in a ſtate 
of hoſtil 


To wer the Scot. Daziel s Civil Var. 


Place of War, is a place fortified on purpoſe to cover and defend a 
country, and ftop the incurſion of an enemy's army; alſo a place where- 
in are the mag wines of proviſions or ſtores of war, for an army en- 


camped in the neighbourhood, or to repair to for winter quarters. # 
Counc: 


To War, verb a#. to make war upon. A word not any longer uſed. 


W AR 


Council of Was, is an aſſembly of great officers called by a gereral 
or commander, to deliberate with him on enterprizes and attempts to be 

To Wx'anLE. verb act. werben, O. 'Teut. wervelcn, Ger. to twitl or 
turn round} 1. To quaver a found. 2. Lo cauſe to quaver ; uied pa\- 
tively. Warbled ring. Zlilten, 3. Lo utier muſically ; alſo patiwvely 
uſed. Warbled fong. Milton. 
. To WanBLE, werb nut. 1. To be quavered. Gay. 2. To be ut- 
tered melodiouſly. Warbling notes. Nice, 3- To fing as birds, to 
fing in a quavering or trilling manner. Birds on the branches ce. 
Miiton. 4. To purl as a brook or ſtream. 

Wa'rniEs, Fun. [of warble} a finger, a ſongſter. Tickel. 

To Wasch, or To Wan [of pank, Sax. pain] to ache; alſo to 


Warp, a Sax. termination, peapd ſignifying the ſame as roxward 
[waerd, Du. wert, Ger. waird, Teut.] it ought to be joined to other 
words with a hyphen ; as beaven-<vard, with tendency to heaven; Li- 
2 this way. From Kr Py 

ano [peand, Sax. ward, Su.] 1. Watch, guarding. Dryden. 
2. Wea — Lat.] a diſlrict 2 portion of a city, ao 4 to the 
ward or ſpecial charge of one of the aldermen. 3. A diviſion in a foreſt. 
4. A garriſon, thoſe who are intruſted to keep a place. Spenſer. 5. 
Guard made by a weapon in fencing. Dryden. 6. Fortreſs, ttrong hold. 
I could drive her from the wvardof her purity. Shakeſpeare. 7. Cuſtody, 
confinement. Hooker. 8. [In law] one in the hands of a guardian, 


an heir of theking's tenant, holding by knight, ſervice during his non- 


. Dryden. 9. The ſtate of a child under a guardian. Bacon. 10. 
Geardian ſhip, right over orphans. Sperſcr. | 
Wa'n ee (bf of ward] ward money, or money for keeping 
watch and ward. 
Wand- Hool [with gunners] a rod or ſtaff with an iron end turned in 
a ſerpentine manner, to draw the wad: or oakam out of a gun when it is 
to be unloaded. Rather wad nl. WE 


To Warp, verb ad. [peapbian, Sax. maren. Du garder, Fr.] +. 


to watch. Spenſer. 2. To defend, to protect in general. | 


| To gue 
o Warp, verb neat. 1. to be vigilant, to keep guard or waica. 2. 
To act upon the defenſive with a weapon. Dryden. 3. [ln fencing} to 
parry or keep off a paſs or thruſt. | | 
Warpa'cium, or Wax Da, [in ancient writings] the cuflody of a 
town orcaſtle, which the tenants or whab:tants were bound to keep at 
their own charge. 4 
Warps of @ Lock [ gard:s, Fr. guardie, It. q jecurities] the part of a 
a lock which correſponding to 4 key hinders any other from open- 


83 Eecleſiarum {in old writings] the guardianſſ. ip of churches, 
which A in the king during the vacancy, by reaſon of the regalia or 
tem ties. 


A'RDBRIDGE, or Waa'DBRIDCE, a town in Cornwall, 193 com- 


puted and 248 meaſured miles from London. | 
 _Wa'rpecorx ſof pe and, Sax. and ceraa, Lat. an horn] an antiont 
duty of watching and warding at a cattle, on blowing an horn upon a 
_— called cornage. | 
of Warvs, Sc. a court firſt erected by king Henry VIII. for 
determining matters relating to heirs of the king's tenants, holding by 

ights ſervice ; but now quite aboliſhed. 

a'tDeEN, fai. [waerven, Du. gardien, Fr. or of peandian, or 
ndman, Sax. or of bewaerder, Du. to watch] 1. A guardian or 
- 2. [In an univerſity] the head of a college; anſwering to the 


Waenkx of the Mint, an officer who receives the gold and filver bul- 
lion brought in by the merchants, pays then for it, and overſees the 
other officers. | | 8 

Warvpex [or goaler] of the Fleet, or other priſons. 

Wa'rDtxs of a Company or Guild, the head officers, next to the maſ- 
ters, of the ſeveral companies of the citizens ia London. 

Church-Wardetxs, the chief pariſh officers. 

Lord WanbEx of the Cingue-Ports, the governor of thoſe noted ha- 
vens in the eaſt part of England, who has the ſame authority as an ad- 
miral of England in parts not exempt, and {ends out writs in his own 
name. The reaſon why one magiſtrate ſhould be aſſigned to theſe ha- 
vens, ſeems to be, becauſe in reſpect of their ſituation, they formerly 
required a more vigilant care than otizer havens, being in greater danger 
of invaſion by our enemies. 


WazDex Pear [rum wvolemum, Lat.] a ſort of delicious large baking 


pear. King. | 3 5 
Wa'zvDexSne, ſebft. [of warden} the office of warden of a com- 


pany, Ee. | | 

| a'rDER, ſubſt. [of ward, gardeur, Fr] 1. A keeper, a guard, a 
| beadle or ſtaf-man who keeps guard or watch in the day-time; one 
who keeps guard in a prince's palace, the tower, Sc. 2. A truncheon 
by which an officer of arms forbad fight. Shake/peare. 

Wa'rDeRs of the Tower of Londor, called yeomen warders, are officers 
whoſe duty it is to wait at the gate of the Lower, and to take an ac- 
count of all perſons who come into it; and to attend priſoners of ſtate, 

C. 

Wa'rpreca, or Wa“ x Drron [of pe and and pech, Sax. ] the value 
of a ward or heir under age, or the money paid to the lord of the fee tor 
his redemption. 
 Wx'rpwort [peand gemor, of peand, a ward, and mor, or ge- 
mor, a meeting, of meran, or xzemetan, Sax. to aſſemble, wwardems- 
tus, low Lat.] a certain court held in every ward or diſtrict of the city 
of London, for managing the affairs of it. RY 
 Wa'rv-yENNY, money due to the ſheriff and officers, for maintaining 


watch and ward. 
 Wa"rprOBE, 4 4 [garderobe, of garder, to keep, and robe, Fr. a gar- 
ment, gexardareba, It. guardaropa, Sp. gardersba, low Lat.] a place for 
keeping cloaths, c. : 

Clerk of the Wr.nDROBE to the Ming, an officer who keeps an inventory 
of all things belonging to the king's wardrobe. _ 

Waxa'rxpsie, 22 of ward} 1. Guardianſhip. Bacon. 2, Pupil- 

ſtate of being ward. X. Charles. 

A'RD-STAFF, in ancient times was a name of a conſiable's ſtaff. a 
Wa'zowrr [of peand and þree, Sax. a fine] a privilege or being 

iving money for keeping of watches, or a duty paid towards the 


it of giving 
Charge of i 
0. 89. 


WAR 

War, a town in Hartfordihire, 20 computed, and 22 meaſured 
miles from London. 

Waxt, old pret. of zw ar, now 2v-ve. 
War, a. [for this we commonly ſay azvare] 1. Being in ever 
tion of, being provided againſt ; with ef. St. Matthew. 2. Cautious, 
wary. ton. | 

To Ware, wrb „n. to tike heed of, to beware. Then 9 4 
riing tempeſt. , „ 

aaf fahl. were. Teut.] grates ſet before the ſluice of a pon! to 


keep the fiſh from going out with the water. 


Warr ſ[pane, Sax. ware, Du. wagte, Ger. wara, Su.] commoditics, 
goods, merchandizes ; commonly ſoincthing to be told; alfo a dam in 
a river. 

Wa'rErul, adj. [of wary and fal] cautious, timoroufly prudent. 

Wa'rEFULSEs., . [of waryf!} cautiouſly ; obſolete. Sidey. 

Wa'te-youst, . [of wars ard bore, of para and hup, Sax.) 
a magazine or place to keep gouis. 

A'RE-HOUSE-KEEPER, Or WAa'RE-HOUSE-Mta%, one who ſells goods 
out of a warchouſe by wholeſale ; in oppoſition ww a ſhop-keeper, who 
ſells by retail. 

Small Wants, ſundry forts of triſling commodi ice. | | 
— of Smail Mants, one who (cli: tech commoditie: by re- 

WA'RELESS, adj. [of :-:+e)] uncautious, unwary. Spencer 

Waal, ay. (of aware} waily, cautiouſly, timoroully. Senſe r. 

WAR ra, aulit. [of war and ne; of ten. war, and jan, Sax. 
to go] a military expedition, military ſervice, military life. 

To Wan rankt, werb neat. {from the ſabtt.] to lead a military life. 
Camden. | | 

Wa'rnaBle, ac. {of war and hatile, from habli;, Lat. or able} 
able for war. Senor. Es 

Wa'niavolEs [in Staffordſhire and Shropſhire] a kind of noify, ra 
venous birds, preying upon other birds, which when taken they hang 
upon a thorn or prickle, and tear them in pieces and devour them. 

Wa'riLY, adv. [ot crary] with timorous prudence. 

Wa'rixess, ſab/. [of war] caution, prudent ſorethought, timorous 
ſcru ouſneſs. Adin. ö 

ARK, or Werk [eone, Sax. anciently uſed for au/, hence J. 
cart] a building. % er. | | 

Wa'rtike, adj. [of war and [4e; pephce, Sax. Ii. Pert :ining e 
— military. In. 2. Fit for war, diipoſcd to war, faut, va- 

t. | 

Wa'rLIxG, uh. [of war] this word is, I believe, . Johnſon, 
only found in the follo ing adage, and fees to mean one (of. gur 
rel'd with. Better be au old man's darling, than a yours min's war- 

mg. Camden. | 

A'RLock, or W:'ri.tck, ,. [vardookr, Iſland. a charm, hep- 
log. Sax. an evil ſpirit. Thi; etymology wes commun d Ae, 
Wiſe] a male witch, a wizzard. | 

Wa'nxLvex, in Scotland, is applied to a man whom the vol or cpp 
to be converſant with ſpirits; as a woman who carties on :::: cane 
merce is called a witch : he is ſuppoſed to have the invu'nery 
which Dryden mentions, who did not underſtand the word. 


QUANTY 


en nd 


warlack, as the Scots commouly call ſuch men who they fay a7. won tree 


or lead free. | 

To War [hbeanmian, Sax. verme, Dan. warra, Su. warmen, Du. 
and Ger.] to make warm, to heat. 

Warn, 4d. Goth. [þzapm, Sax. warm, Du.] 1. Not cold. th not 
hot, heated to a ſmall degree. 2. Eager, zealous, ardent. /,. 3. 
Violent, furious, vehement. Dryden. 4. Buſy in action. B,. . 5. 
Fanciful, enthufiaſtic ; as, <rerm-hcaded. Locke. = 5 

To Warn, verb act. [from the adjective] 1. To free fum cold. to 
heat in a gentle degree. 2. Jo heat mentally, to make verienent, 
Dryden. | 15 | 

Wa'rwsTER, a town in Wilts, 80 compute], and gg meaſured miles 
from London. | 

Wa'Ruxkss, warmth, Sc. See Wanwurih. 

Wa'ruinG-Parn [hbeahminge- panne, Sax. ] a chamber uten, being 
a covered braſs pan tur warming a bed by means of hot chi. 

WarwixG Stone, ful ft. [of Ze arm and J e the Bar %; 12 eee digged 
in Cornwall, being once well heated at the fire, retains its wrath a 
great while; and hach bern found to give ente in tac inten I hemorr- 
hoids. Ray. | 

Wan x, atv. [of warm) 1. With gentle heat. 2. Wich heat, 
paſſion or eagerneſs. _ | : SS; | | 

Wakurn, „. ſpeanmbe, Sax. wamt, Sv. warrme, Nu. and“ 
Ger. waerme, H. Cer.] i. Moderate heat. 2. cal, pavion, ſei +: 
of mind. 3. Fancifuincf, enthufiaſm. Tempe. I daruf is not aut! 
ticated in any of rhe ſenies. | | | 

To Warr, verb ad. {ir man, Sax. warnz. 8. warnen, Ger. en 
varna, Iſland. } 1. 'T'o cantion againt any fanlc or danger, to gu. 
vious notice of ill. H. 2. bo give notice ot a thing, good 
before-hand. 3. Lo admonith of any duty to be performed. 
tice or place to be forſaken or avoided. 4. io bid onetor: 
himſelf elſewhere. I. ö {In law] to fammon to av 2 4 
court of juſtice. = | 

Wa'rxtr Worms, worms within the fin on the backs of © - 

WaaR IN a, /. [of warn; 1. Caution agalnſt far! : 
previous notice of ill. HY . 2. Previous notice in a 
as given to a ſervant or lan4tord, or from them to the : 
to provide otherwile. f LR : 

Warxixc Wheel [of a clock] is the third ore 
ing to its diſtance from the tr wheel, 8 

a'xnoTH [at Dover Cale] a enſtom aw ene 
it, that he who failed in the payinent at a fe ©, „da p 
double, and tor the lecond failure tuple, eee ee 

Waxe, all. [yea p. Sag. merp, Du.] ther eder et thread in a tg: 
woven that crotles the woof. Hacen ; 

To Ware, verb att. [proppan, S211. ] 52 4) 
in length, into which the woo! is K 2 . — 

To Ware, verb neut. [he or pan. S. Weruen, Du. to hren 5 whence 
we ſometimes ſay the work c 1. 19 caſt or bend, a board» do u en 


4 cut before they arc thoroughly dry, and alſo by mans of ne. 
2. To change from 


w ont or Wine the 


S - 1 0 . * 
true ſtuntion by intelline meu ; 59.04 Ie 
| 12 N the 


— 
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of caption. Dryden. 


who was challenged 


in be is 


thing A 


WAS 


the poſiti.n of one part to another. Men. 2. To loſe its proper 
rk or direction. 4 To turn. Locults warping on the ealtern wind. 
M. ton. 

To Warr, verb a2. 1. To contract, to ſhrivel. 2. To turn aſide 
from the true direction. 44/in. z. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare to exprels 
the effect of froſt. T'ho* thou the waters warp. ö : 
War {with ſailors] a hauſer, or any rope uſed in faſtening a 


Ip. 

" Fo Wera S/ip [ſea phraſe] is to hale her to a place by means of a 
hawſer, or other rope laid out for that purpoſe, and faſtened to an anchor 
when wind 15 wanting. 

W.'sy:v [zeþepped, of peoppan, Sax. werpen, Du. and L. Ger. 
werllen, II. Ger.] caſt or bent, as boards not well dried; alſo drawn 
out as a weaver's warp. ENT 

Wers, hawſers, or any other ropes uſed in the warping of ſhips in 
ſuch a manner. 5 

Wa'zyex [of pan and penniz. Sax. ] a contribution, in the Saxon 
times, towards war. or for providing arms. 

To Wax Rax [pequan Sax. garantir, Fr. 2 1. To 
ſecure, to exempt to privilege. Sidney. 2. To ſupport, to - 
ton xvarrants it. Locke. 3. To declare upon ſurety, to maintain. I 
2rarrant him for one. Dryden. 4. To give authority. Our warranted 
= Shakeſpeare. 5. To juſtify. Addiſon. 6. To allure or pro- 
miſe. 


Wankaxr, /abſt. [ouarant, C. Brit. garand, Fr.] 1. A written order, 


an authentic power, permiſſion, or allowance, conferring ſome right or 


authority, Clarendon. 2. A writ giving the officer of jultice the power 
3. A juſtificatory commiſſion or teſtimony. Heoker. 
4. Right, legality. Obſolete. There's ꝛwarrant in that theft. Shake- 
are. 
WarnraxT of Attorney, is that whereby a man authoriſes another to 
do ſomething in his name, and warrants his aQtion. | 
Clerk of the WaxraxTs [in the common pleas] an officer who en- 
ters all warrants of attorney for plaintiff and defendant. | 
WarraxT [with horſemen] a jockey that ſells an horſe is by an in- 
violable cuſtom to warrant him, and in caſe he fold him under ſuch in- 
firmities that are not obvioully diſcovered and ſo a_ eſcape the view of 
the buyer, as purſineſs, glanders, unſoundneſs, &c. he is obliged, in 
nine days, to refund the money, and take back the horſe; but he does 
not warrant him clear of ſuch infirmities as may be ſeen and diſcerned. 
Wa'xRAXTABLE, a4. [of warrant] that may be warranted, defend- 
ed, &c. South. | 
Wa'rRANTABLE\E5s [of warranteble] juſtifiableneſs. Sidney 


Wa'tRANTABLY, adv. [of a 1. Juſtiſiably. Wale. 2. 
In a juſtifiable manner. 

Wa'xrANTER, /ub/t. [of warrant] 1. One who gives authority. 2. 
on who gives _— 3 | | 

Wa'xranTERs thoſe that promiſe or covenant to ſecure a thing 
chaſed to the haſer. _ 


Wanna x TIA Cafiodie [in law] a writ judicial, which lay for him 
to be ward to another in reſpe& of land, ſaid to be 
holden in knights ſervice, which when it was bought by the anceſtors of 
the ward, was warranted to be free from ſuch ſervice. 

WarranTia Die: [in law] a writ which lies in caſe, where a man 
having a day aſſigned y to in court to an action where- 
i — 5 employed in the 
8 ſo that he cannot come at the day 


A'RRANTISE, or Wanna TIZE, ſubſft. [warrantiſe, law Lat. from In the 
warrazt] authority, ſecurity. Shake b 


Wa'rRANTIZING, aq. 


To Wa'xrar, verb ad. [of war] to make war upon. Spenſer. 


Wanrke, as: [ » Sax. ] Obſolete. The Scots have it in 
their dialect. Spen/er. 


. place ge by * king, oy r — 22 


pamridges, pheaſants, c. | 
_ Waxes, a device for preſerving and ſtoring fiſh in the midſt of a 
river, for the fiſh to retreat to, to the end that you may take them when 


you pleaſe. 


Wax'zntxts, abt. [of warren; un garennier, Fr.] a keeper of a 
warren 


1 Wa'znirn, or Wa'zrioun [of hen, of henian, or benzgean, Sax. 


guerrier, Fr. guerriero, It. guerreader, Sp.] a military man. 
Wa'rmisrer, a town in Wilts, 80 computed, and 99 meaſured miles 


from London. 


Wa'rscor [in the time of the Engliſh Saxons] a contribution towards 
war or armour. 

Wanr, aht. (be arx, Sax. marta, Su. wratte, werte, Du. wart, Dan. 
and L. Ger. wartz, H. Ger. ] a ſmall, hard or ſpungy excreſcence in the 
en i ber 80 growing near the 

arT [in horſes] a ſp ſubſtance ing near the eye. 

WarT-worr, Ph = the juice of which is uſed to take off 


Warn, fahl. a cuſtomary payment towards caſtle guard, or keeping 


Wa'rTY, adj. 1 full of warts, grown over with warts. 

Wa'ewirte, or Wa'xpwite [peandþree, Sax.] ſtate of being quit of 
paying money for ing watch or ward. 

Wa'zworn, adj. [of war and werx] worn with war. Shakefpeare. 

Wa'rwick, a fine town in Warwickſhire, 67 computed, and 88 
meaſured miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Wala r, adj. [pzp - * war, Teut. ] cautious, ſcrupulous, 


timourouſly 
Wa'kv-Angle. See WartancLEs. Alſo a bird, a kind of mag-pie. 
Was, pret. imperf. of to be. + 
WasrTe, a wreath of cloth, c. to be laid under any veſſel or burden 
that is borne on the head. 
To Wasu [hærcan, Sax. waſchen, Du. wagken, Teut.] 1. To cleanſe 


watch and 


a country, is to deſolate or ruin it. 


WAS 


by ablution. 2. To moiften. 3. To affect by ablution. And ava 
wy thy fins. A#:. 4. To colour by waſhing. Ccllicr. | 

o Wasn, wrrb neut. 1. To perform the act of ablution. Pepe. 2. 
To cleauſe cloaths. Shakrſpeare. 

Wasn „uh. trom the verb; þzcpe, Sax. wilth, Ger. and Du.] 1. 
Any thing colletted by water; allu ion. The aſs of paſtures. Morri- 
mer. 2. A bog, a waſh, a 8 Neptune's ſalt avofo. Shake 
Jprar. 3. A medicinel or coſmetic lotion. 4. A ſuperficial ſtain or 
colour. Caller. 5. He vn. che liquor after waſhin of diſhes. 6. 
The act of waſhing the cloaths of a famil», the linen w at once. 

W az4-Bktw, ground oat eal, with the bran iceped in water, and 
+ cleanſed, afterwards boiled to a Riff and thick jelly; alio called 
mmery. | | 

— of _ is ten _ bait] a ball for 

Wasn- BALL, . [of wap a waſhing the hands 
or ſhaving, _ of as and other ingredients, worked up into a hard 
conſiſtence and the form of a ball. 

W as#-BowL {þecpe-bolla, Sax. ] a veſſel to waſh in. 

Wa'sner, ag. [of was] one that waſhes. 

Wa'sutr-wowan, a laundrefs. | | 

Wa'snes [of a cart, c.] the rings on the ends of the axle-tree. 

Waves [in Norfolk] are ſo called, becauſe waſhed by the tides 
daſhing againſt it, and therefore dangerous as quickſands. 

Wasu-yovss (here hur, Sax.] an out-houſe for waſhing in. | 

Wa'snixc [of a ſhip] is when they heave the guns over to one fide 
122 the men get upon her yards and waſh and ſcrape her other 


Wasn ine [with goldſmiths, Ec. ] are the lotions whereby . 
the I gold and filver out of * aſhes, earth, — Any _ 


aSHING [in painting] is when a deſign, drawn with a pencil or 
crayon, has ſome one = laid over it Sh a pencil, as Indian ink, 
biſtre, or the like, to make it appear the more natural, by adding the 
ſhadows of prominences, apertures, &c. 
Wa'"snum, Lat. [in old records] a ſhallow or fordable part of a river, 
or arm of the ſea, as the waſhes in Lincolnſhirr. | 
Wasur. adj. [of waſs] 1. Watery, damp. Milton. 2. Weak, 
-_ ſolid. Morten. | 
_ Wa'"sx1ITE [prob. q. woff kite] a kind of hawk of Virginia. 
Was, fahl. — 4 — welpe, Du. and L. Ger. weſp, H. Ger. 
bez. Fr. abi/þa, Sp. waſpa, It. ve/pa, Lat. br/pam, Port. gugſpe, Fr.] a 
3 fly in ore like a bec. | 4 = 
A SPISH, ag. [of waſp] peeviſh, fretful, i-ritable. Pope. 
—— adv. 5 hey ] fretfully, peeviſhly. W 
Wa'srpis4xt5s, adj. [of waſpih] peeviſſineſs, 


_ Wa'ssan, or Wa'ssez, [her hal, Sax. i. e. health to a A 
liquor made of apples, ſugar, and ale, anciently much uſed gliſh 
good fellows. 2. A drunken bout. Shakeſpeare. 3. Among the 
vincials uſed for a going about at Chriſtmais, or Twelfth-tide, with a 
bowl, ſinging a Chriſtmaſs carol, begging good chear or ' 
Wax'sstL- — or Wa'sTEL-Boxwl, a large —— bou l. either of fil- 
ver or wood, out of which the Anglo-Saxons, at their publick entertain- 
ments, drank healths to — | 
Wa'sstL Bread, cakes of white bread that were ſopped in the waſſel- 
bowl of wine that uſed to be ſet by the Abbots of St. Albans, to drink 
an health to his fraternity. . 
Wa'"sstLER, af. [of waſſe!] 23 . a drunkard. — 8 
n the country, apc to wenches, &c. about ſinging - 
at Chri or Twelfth-ude. . 8 
AST, the ſecond perſon ſingular of was, from 10 be. 
Wa'srcoar, . a veſt or under garment. | 
Wasrr, . of perrm, Sax. or manſt, Ger.] the middle of a hu- 
. n Sp.] 1. 
ASTE [bærve, Sax. woeſt, Du. wiiff, Ger. guaſfo, It. ga I. 
Wanton or — deſtruction, the act of ſquandering, 43. 2. Us. 
leſs expence. Drydez. 3. lands which are not in any man's poff 
but lie in common, deſolate, or uncultivated ground. Land that is left 
wholly to nature, that hath no improvement of paſturage, tillage, or 
* is called 2 Locke. 2 Ground, place, or {pace unoccu- 
Þ - . . ined —— Brad Miſchief, 
deſtruction. Licher. 


To Wasrz, verb a#. Fran aberran, Sax. verwoeſten, woeften, 
Du. 9, Lat. gdter, 5, B 2 gaftar, Sp. verwutlten, Ger.] 1. 
To diminiſh. Dryden. 2. To deſtroy wantonly and luxuriouſly, to 
ſquander. Hooker. 3. To deſtroy, to deſolate, to ſpoil, to make ha- 
vock of. Dryden. 4. To ſpenc, to conſume. Milten. 5. To wear 

To WasTs, verb neut. to diminiſh, to become lefs, to dwindle. 


Was rz, adj. [from the verb] 1. Deftroyed, ruined ; as, ts lay aufe 
i 2. Deſolate, uncultivated. Deztera- 
nm. 3. Superſluous, exuberant, loſt for want of cccupiers. Milton. 
4. Worthleſs, that of which none but vile uics may be made. 5. That 
of which no account is taken or value found. Vase paper. Dryden. 
WasTs [in law] deſtruction of woods, houſcs, &c. made 


a tenant to judice of an heir. 

WasTe of ? Poref, is when a man cuts down woods within the fo- 
reſt without licence. 

Wasre of a Ship, is that part of her between the two maſts, 7. e. be- 
tween the main-maſt and the fore-maſt ; the middle 

WasTE Boards [with ſailors] boards to be placed on the fides of boaty 
to keep the ſea from breaking in. | 

WasTe Cloths [in a ſhip] cloths hung about the cage-work of her hull, 
to ſkreen or defend the men from the enemy in a fight. 

a Trees [in a ſhip] thoſe Ln =o lie x = waſte. 

A'STEFUL, adj. [of payre a , Sax.] 1. iling, makingſha- 

vock, deſtructive, A od. 2 Wantonly Lud diflolutely con- 
ſumptive. Bacon. 3. Laviſh, prodigal, luxuriouſly liberal. Ldai/en. 
4- uncultivated, unoccupied. Milton. ; 

Wa'sTEFULLY, edv. [of waſieful] prodigally, with vain and diſſo- 
lute conſumption. : 

Wa'srEFULNESs, /ubſt. [of waſteful] the act of waſting, aptneſs or 
diſpoſition to ſpoil, or conſume extravagantly, ty. 

a'STEL Bread, the fineſt fort of white bread, A 
Wa'sTExEss, ſub}. [of wwafte] Deſolation, ſolitude. Spenſer. 


, irrita- 


Wa'sTER» 


WAT 


Werz, fabf.. [of wofte], a , a vain conſumer. Locke. 

. — ny —_— or a. . 

Wa'sraei, i. [of waffe] Their works, both ſtream and load, lie 
in ſeveral or in that is, in incloſed grounds or in commons. 


Carew. 

To Waren, werb next. [ haccian or þzc:an, Sax. wachten, Du. wach- 
en, Ger.] 1. To keep awake, not to 1 to wake. 2. To keep 
r 3. To look wi x „ 4. 

© be attentive, to be vigilant. 2 Timerby. 5. To be cautiouſly obſer. 
vant; with over. Tay/or. 6. To be inſidi attentive. Milion. 

To Warcu, nd ae. 1. To have in to guard. Milian. 2. 
To obſerve in ambuſh. Milton. 3. To 4. To obſerve 
in order to dete© or prevent. 

Waren, /ab#. [of wacht, Du. and Ger. waſt, Dan. of þxcce, Sax.] 
1. Forbearance of 


tention, cloſe obſervation. Shakeſpeare. Guard, vigilant ing. 
r 


guard is ſet. Shakeſpeare. 7. Poſt or oſfice of 
8. A period of the night, &c. a pocket- 


a watchman. Shakeſpeare. 
clock, a ſmall clock moved by a ſpring. 10. A ſet portion of time for 


| on ſhipboard] is the ſpace of four hours, during which time 
one half of ip's watch in their turns, and are relieved 
A Waren [in a ſhip] is when one quarter of the crew watch 


ene a-Glaſ [on ſhipboard] a four hour-glaſs, whoſe ſand is four 
1 ud in dewrmaning the fails wende ” 

A'TCH-WORK, inner of any watch or movement, which i 

> ne Go hee itons Griding, 5 

ATCH and Ward, the cuſtom of keepin 
night, in towns and cities, was firſt appointed in the reign of Henry III. 
—— [of watch] 1. One who watches. 8 

a'TCUER, ah. [of watch] 1. es. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
i —— — _ : 
| A*'TCHET, adj. [pace, pecced, Sax. weak, g. d. a faint colour} a 
| kind of pale blue. Dryden. i , 
| _ Wa'rcurvl, adj. [of watch and full} wakeful, heedful, cautious; 


Wa'TCHFULLY, adv. [of watchful] carefully, vigilantly. 

Wa'TCHFULNESS, /abft. — watchful] 1. Inability to ſleep. Arbasbuor. 

2. Aptneſs to wake. 3. ;, carcfulneſs to look out againſt 
$, cautious regard. Prior. | 

A'TCUHOUSE, ab. [of watch and houſe] place where the watch is 


Wa'rcumns, febf. [of watch] inability to ſleep. 
— fa ſea] a anon = up — 1 
_— to agreement a fi or i prevent 
* — falling _— anochr "” | as * | 
3 ( g ret guard, 1 
Wa'rcun 1 of wat maker] a of pocket. 
ä —ä—— 4 — A | 
Wa'TcuToweR, H. [of watch and tower] tower on which a ſen- 
tinel was placed for the ſake of proſpect Milton. | 
Wa'rchwon d, . [of watch and word] the word given to ſenti- 


watch and ward in the 


fluid ſalt, volatile and void of all favour or taſte: And it ſeems to 
conſiſt of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, ſpherical particles of equal dia- 
meters and of i 


ual ſpecific quantities ; and alſo that there are een 
them ſpaces ſo large, and ranged ic ſuch a manner, as to be pervious on 
Duincy. 2. The fea. Abet. 3. Urine. Shakeſpeare. 4. To 
Bold water ; to be ſound, to be tight. Borrowed from a veſſel that does 
not leak. ZEftrange. 5. A certain luſtre on filks, &c. imitating waves. 
6. [With jewellers] a certain luſtre of diamonds, pearls, and other pre- 
cious ſtones ; thus called becauſe they were ſuppoſed by the ancients to 
be formed or concreted of water. Shake/prare. 5 3 
War [with calenders, dyers, &c.} a certain luſtre in imitation of 
waves, ſet on filks, mohairs, 2 = | 855 
Warzs [with chemiſts] more uſually called phlegm, is the fourth of 
the five chemical principles, and one of the paſſive ones. | 
To Ware, verb af. [from the ſubit. pernan, Sax. woteren, Du. 
and L. Ger. maeſſern, H. ] 1. To moiſten, to wet, to ſoak in wa- 
ter, to ſprinkle with water, to ſupply with moiſture. 2. To diverſify 
with waves, to put a wavy gloſs upon filks. Locke. 3. To fertilize or 
accommodate with ſtreams. Adi ſon. 4. To ſupply with water for drink; 
as, to give a horſe water to drink. 

To Warzx, verb neut. 1. To ſhed moiſture. South. 2. To get or 
take in freſh water in a ſhip, Cc. to be uſed in ſupplying water. 
Holler. 3. The mouth waters; the man - there is a vehement 
. deſire. From dogs, according to Johnſon, who drop their ſlaver when 
the ſee meat which they cannot get. This may or may not be; bur it 
might as well be borrowed from the human ſpecies, as there is hardly 
any but ſome time or other perceives this involuntary water in his 
mouth. | | 


Wa'tER ace, money paid for paſſage by water. | 
Wa'rEr-arcCHER, an herb. 
Wa'rtr-BUDGET [in heraldry] a fort of budget anciently uſed by 
ſoldiers to fetch water to the camp. 5 
Wa'rer-BAiLiFy ſof the city of London] an officer who has the 
overſight and ſearch of fiſh brought to Billingigate ; and alſo the collect- 
i the toll arifing from the river of Thames. 
| Scones in ſea-port towns] certain officers formerly ap- 
pointed for ſearchi ſhips. en 
— aka at Spitberg, that live by what they catch in 
the 
Wa'rer-norxe [a fea term] a ſhip is ſaid to be <water-borne, when 
ſhe is where there is no more water than will juſt bear her from the 
round ; or, lying even with the ground, ſhe fiſt begins to float or 
wim. ; 
Dead WaTtr [in fea lan ] the water that follows the ſtem of a 
ſhip, that does not paſs away ſo falt as that which ſlides by her fades, 
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poop, tern or maſt 


Werra - ur rox v, . an herb. 
Warzs cotouns, . [of water and colour} Painters make colours 
into a ſoft conſiſtence with water or oil; thoſe they call water -co{zurs, and 
theſe they term eil col urs. Boyce. 
Wa'TEr-crEssEs, an herb, of which there are five ſpecies. 
Wa'Ter-Farcin [in horſes] a diſeaſe. | 
- ov << birds who naturally take to the water, at ducks, 
geeſe, &c. 
— a dog that takes the water after ſowls on that ele- 
Wa'TerER, ſub. [of watrr] one who waters. Carew. 
Wa"rerrFaLL, ſubft. [of water and fall] a cataract or caſcade, of 
which the moſt noted natural ones are the cataracts of the Nile in Egypt; 
= fall of which _— Mi. Lucas) is 200 feet, and the _—_— 
rench league or mile. | have ſeen in the Indies far wat 
than thoſe of Nilus. Ra/cigh. 5 
Wa'rtr-Fowr, fowl that live or get their food in the water. 
Wa'rTER-GAGE, an inftrument for meaſuring the quantity and depth of 
water. 
ATER-CAGEP, a ſea wall or bank to off the current or over- 
flowing of the water. as OW 
_ Water-caxc [percn-xanz, Sax.] a trench to carry a ſtream of 
water, ſuch as is uſually made in ſea-walls, to diſcharge aud drain water 
out -— the marſhes, : | 
A'TER-GAVEL, arent anciently paid for fiſhing in, or other benefit 
received from ſome river — mo FO | 
Wa'TER-GERMANDER, an herb. | 


WarTencev'tL, fubft. [of water and gruel] food made with oatmeal 
water. 


Wa'TerIxESs, fab. [of watery] humidity, moiſture, ſulneſs of wa- 


8 5 

(a"TERISH, adj. [of water; pre plc, Sax.] 1. Reſembling water. 
Dryden. 2. * ; — Hale. ER - 
ns: ſubjt. (of water] thinneſs, reſemblance of water. 


Wa'rERLEAF, ait. a plant. | | 
Wa'TEr-LILLY, . [nymphea, Lat.] a plant. | 
Wa'Ttr-LiNEg [of a fhip] is that line which diſtinguiſhes that part of 
* hs is under water, from that which is above, when the has her duc 
ing. | 

Wa"rTtr-Lock, a fenced watering place. | | 

Wa'rtauax, Aa. [of water aud mar] a ferriman, one who plies 
with a upon a river. | 

Wa'Ttrwmanrk, . [of water and mark] the utmoſt limit of the 
riſe of the flood. | Oe 

Wa'rtr-v2eLON, fubft. a plant. 

Wa'TEr-MEASURE, a dry meaſure, which exceeds the V inch-fter- 
— * by about three gallons in a buſhel ; uſed for ſelling co in the 
pool, c. 

Wa'TzrMEN; this company is very ancient, tho' we find it not incur- 
— till the reign of Philip and Mary: To theſe the lightecnucn have 

added. They are governed by eight rulers for the fol mer, and 
three for the latter; three auditors of accounts, and 60 aſſiſtants, but no 
livery; this company having no freedom in the city. Their hall is in 
Cole-Harbour. Their arms are barry wavy, of 6 argent and azure, a 
boat or, on a chief of the zd, a pair of oars ſaltire ways of the 3d, be- 
tween two cuſhions of the 1ſt ; the creſt a hand proper, holding an var, as 


. the former; the ſupporters two dolphins proper; the motto, 4, Cum- 


mand of our Superiors. | | 
Wa"rEeRMILL, ab. a mill turned by water. There are a great va- 
riety of watermills ; but the following, invented by Dr. Baker, is of the 
moſt ſimple ſtructure of any yet made, performing its eticct without 
any wheel, trundle, cog, or round. ABCD (Ae 12. fis. 11.) > an 
upright frame ſtanding upon an upright hollow pipe or tube, fixcd at the 
bottom of a horizontal ſquare trunk IR; which trunk, together with 
the tube, is fixed to an upright ſpindle, or axis RS, by mens of a nut 
and ſcrew at S. The lower end of the axis moves on a finc point ina 
| vg, in the part of the frame at 1; on the upper part of the 
| at T, is a hole through which the ſpindle pafles, as alſo 
through the round circular piece P, fixed on the laid frame; on the 
upper part of the ſpindle is fixed another round circular piece O, which 
repreſents the upper and moveable ſtone of the nil. Q 1s a ipout of 
water filling the tub: or trunk, and giving motion thereio, and, 
conſequently to the axis and upper ſtone, by the horizontal je's of water 
from each end of the trunk IK, through holes made on each end and 
contrary ſides. | | | 
Wa'rer wminT, H. a plant. | 
Warzz-uu'R RAIN, a diſcaſe in black cattle. 
Warrk- oba, an ancient Saxon way of i114] or purgation, u he: 
ſuſpected of a crime, b/ putting their hands in ſcalding water. 
Wa'TER-PEPPER, an hecb. | 
 Wa'rerPorst, an inſtrument for trying the Rrength of liquors. 
Wa'rtr-Rabis:, . a tpe-ics of water Creiles. | 
Wa'rza-Rar, fal. a rat that make holes in banks. 
Wa'rER-sOCEET, . a ſpecies of water - creſies. 


Wa'TerScaPe [pierep-ychap. Sax] an quaduct or water fe. 

WAx'TERSHDOT 7 ith gardeners] a young iprig, which 1 of 
the root or ſtock of a tree. 

Wa'rerxsnor {with ſailors) a term uſed of a ſhip vu y © + = fs 2h 
anchor, being moored, ncicher croſs thu, tide nor mph; een, 
but quartered berwixt both. | 

ATER of Separation, or WATER of Deport ſwith 2 oY A gud fore 
tis, ſo nominated, beciutcd it ſeparates gold from 

Wa'rEer-TABLE jin architecture] @ fort of |<. one of 
brick walls, about eighicen or twenty inches, Fm 


which place the thickncts of the wal! begins: 
Warer-vroLET, ſubſe. | boirnria. Lat. 5 Ry 
Wa'TER-SAPHIRE, /ub/?. a fort of fron: It t tue occidemal ſaphire. | 
and is neither of ſo bright a blue, no; {© d 4b the oriental. cd. 
Wa'rttr-war [ig a ſhip) is a f ſedge of timber I ing on the 
deck cloſe by the 35 to keep the water fro Mm run! ny down tRere. 
a Wa'rERwiTH, ſubſt. [of avater and vu. j «& plant. The <wwatcruith 
of Jamaica, grows on dry hills in the woods, waere no Water 12 i0 be 
met with; its trunk, if cut into piecrs two oi three yards long, ind eld 
by either end to the mouth, allords fo plentiſully a nz id. wann 
a 
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WAY 


* retreftung water or ſap, as ges new life to the droughty traveller. 

an. 

Warten, an engine for raiſing water in great quantity out of 
a deep well. 

Wirts uit ten, an herd. 

Wirren, f. (of water and werd] play of fountain: arti- 
ficial ſpout of water ; any hydraulic performance, any arũiſicial repre- 
ſentation of water for pleaſure or ornament. 

Hl. eat) Wark, eltcemed of great efficacy among the 
Roman s, Fc:er's umverſal pickle. See Tale of a Tub. 

W-'1icrv, adj, [of water ; parenic, Sax.) 1. Thin, liquid, like 
water. 2. Taileleſs, vapid, ſpiritleſs. Shakeſpeare, 3. Wet, full of 
water. Pr. 4. Relating to the water. den. 5. Conſiſting of 
water, 

Worte Set, a diſtemper in horſes. ; 

Warrky Tripiicity [in aſtrology] are the three ſigns of the zodiac, 
Cancer, Scorpio, and Piſces. | 

Wa'rretG, a term uſed for the laying the rungs (which are bundles 

of hemp Ralks) in water with a weight upon them. to keep them from 
1 iim ming. 

Warraixe [of manuſactures] is the giving ſilks, tabbies, mohairs, 
affe, Sc. a wavy luſtre, by wetting them lightly, and then paſſing them 
through a preſs or calendar, whether hot or cold. 

Wart rn, a town in Hertfordſhire, 15 computed, and 17 meaſured 


miles hom London. 


Wa'rrity, 45. [perelay, Sax. twigs] made with watties or hur- ther 
dle* | 


 Ww'rmrurs, of. [perelay, or pertlay, Sax.) ſpleeted grates or bur- 
les; alſo folds for CVS Fiich Coli wood in the manner of 
rates. 8 
Waris of a Cock [Skinner derives them either of wedein, Teut. or 

wagaclen, Du. wagbelen, Ger. to ſhake} 1. The gills of a cock, the 
barbs or looſe red fleſh that hangs below the cock's bill. 2. The red, 
puzgered fleſh that hangs under a turkey-cock's neck. | 

To Wa'tTLE, verb a2. [parelas, Sax. twigs] to form by plaiting 
twigs one within another, to cover with hurdles or grates. Milton. 

9 a market town of Oxfordſhire,. 37 computed and 43 
meaſured miles from Loncon. 

Wa'rrox, a market-town of Norfolk 74 computed and 89 meaſured 
miles from London. 


To Wave, verb neut [from the ſubſt. of pagan, Sax.] 1. To riſe 


und fall like waves, to play looſely, to float. Dryden. 2. To be moved 
as a ſignal. B. 70 en. 3. To be in an unſettled tate, to fluctuate. 
Hooker. 

To Wave, verb add. 1. To faſhion or make like waves of the ſea, 
to raiſe into inequalities of ſurface. Horns welk'd and «vav'd like the 
enridged ſea. Shakeſpeare. 2. To turn to and fro, to move looſely. 
Allien. To waft, to remove any 9 

beckon, to direct by a waft or motion of any thing. Shakeſpeare. 5. 
[Gaefoer, Fr Skinner; papian, Sax.] to decline or put off a buſi 
to omit the doing of it. 2 6. To put 
put by a diſcourſe. Di. 8. [Among fowlers] to beat the wings. 
9. [At ſea] is to make figns by waving a garment on a pole, for a ſhip 
er boat to come near or to off. 

Wave, /ſ«b/. [in phyſics] i. Water raiſed above the level of the ſur- 
face, a billow. 2. Inequality, unevenneſs in . Newton. 

Wa've-Loaves [in the Jewiſh œconomy] loaves of bread, offered as 
the firſt fruits of every year's increaſe. | 

To Wa'ver, verb neat. [of papian, Sax.] 1. To play to and fro, to 
move looſely. Boyle. 2. To flutuate, not to be determined, to be in- 
conſtant, to be irreſolute or uncertain what to do. ws 
Wa'vERER, „u. [of waver] one unſettled, one irreſolute. Shake- 


Wa'verxc, gart. adj. 
tainty or unreſolved, fluctuaring in 
Wa'verixGLY, adv. [of wavering] in an uncertain, irreſolute man- 


ner. 
gp fach goods as aber # ſhipureck appear 
a according to the 
Saxon pronunciation] 1. for Waves. 2 2. In the following 
ſage it ſeems to be for quoes [þa, Sax. Scottiſh; as, wars ae] Sunk 


in — wawes. Spenſer. | 
Vav'utsu, or WA'LMISH, adj. . d. qualms, or of vaemmizs, 
Arbor bd. oy s 


p reting 
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Wax, fubſ.. [hears Sax. vaer, wer, Dan. wax, Su. wacks, Du. and 
L. Ger. waths, H. Ger.] 1. A ſoft, yellowiſh, tenacious matter, where- 
with the bces form to receive their honey. 2. Any tenacious 
maſs, ſuch as is uſed te faſten letters. The artificial wax is of ſeveral 
ſorts, as /caling-wax, ſhoemakers-wax, Kc. 3. A kind of connection 
in the fleſh ; as, wax-hernels, Wiſeman. | 

Wa'x-CHANDLERs, were i the ad of Richard III. in the 
year . They are a maſter, two wardens, 23 aſſiſtants, 71 livery- 
men, and about 1 50 the whole company. Their hall is in Maiden-lane. 
— are axure on a Chevron argent, between 3 lamps or, 

es 4. 

To Wax, 291 the ſubſt.] 
R 2 over, 1 s with wax. 
To Wax, verb nent. pret. wox, waxed, . waxed, waren 
þ*<axan, Sax. vorcr, Dan. walſen. Du. — 1. To grow or 


as many 


me bi or more, to increaſe : uſed of the moon, in tion to 
av 1 of things which grow by turns bigger and leſs. 


2. To paſs into any ftate, to become, to It is in either 
almoſt Maus. Ab 9 — 
Waxen, adj. [of wax] made of wax. 
Wa'xsuor, or Wx'xscor, a duty anciently paid towards the defray- 
ing the charge of wax candles in churches. 
War [þxx, Sax. der, Dan. warg, Su. wegb, Du. weg, Ger. via, It. 
and Lat. <-»ye, Fr. all prob. of weg, Teut. motion, from whence like- 


L" Eftrange. 


floating. Browr. 4. To 


e 


to cry or howl as 


to ſmear, to join with wax, to ſtate, 


VEA 


— — — a German bewegen, to move, and a 
ny other compounds} 1. A road, a path ia general in u hich one 
vels. 2. Broad road made for — 2 A length of — 
4. Courſe, direction of motion. I took the h. Dryden, 
5. Advance in life. He was to make his way by his own induſtry. Spec- 
tator. 6. Patlage, power of progreflion made ur given. To his 
gave way. Milton. 7. Vacancy made by timorous or reſpeAful receſ- 
hon. Atterbary. 8. Local tendency. Come a little nearer this «ay. 
Shakeſpeore. 9. Courſe, regular progreflion. Dryden. 10. Situation 
where a thing may probably be found. Counſels and ſecrets out of their 
way. Taylor. 11. A fiuation or courſe ohſtructiye and obviating. 
Duppa. 12. Tendency to any meaning or act. Arterlury. 13. Accets 
means of admittance. Rai'cig». 14. Sphere of obſervation, Temple. 15. 
An expedient, means, medicate inſtrument, intermediate ſtep. 4. 
16. Scheme of management, method. Sc. 17. Private determina- 
tion. Bacon. 18. Manner, mode. His d of exprefling. Addiſon. 
19. Method, manner of practice. Milton. 20. Method or plan of life, 
conduct or action. Inſtructed in the right ey. AD. 21. Ri 
method to act or know. We are quite out of the way. Locke. 28. 
neral ſcheme of acting. Clariſſa. 23. By the way; without any neceſ- 
ſary connection with the main deſign, En paſſant. Spefator. 24. To 
go or come one's way Or ways; to come along or depart. A familar 
. Shakeſpeare. 25. Way and wwazs are now often uſed corruptiy 
wiſe. Y 


. Pope. | 
The H'gh War, the great road leading from one city or place to ano- 


High-Way-Man, a robber the great or high road. 
War of a Shi 5 hn nd 1 ſor the rake or 
nts bay ip or n of her 
when apace, t y. it is alſo 
of the 2 — a- ſtern when —— fail. : _ 
War of the Rounds [in fortification] is a ſpace left for the paſſage of 
the rounds, between the wall and the ran part of a fortified town ; but is 
not now much in uſe. 
To War a Horſe, to teach him to travel in the way, 
Wa'r-BrxEaD he z-bnæde, Sax.] the herb plantain. 
Wa'r-21T, a litile or ſmall ſpace of ground, a little way: A provin- 
cial word; as, a mile and a evoy-/#t, 7. e. a mile and ſomething more. 
Wa'YrARER, e. [of way and fore, to go] paſſenger, traveller. 


Wa'xrarix, ej. [of beg. a way, and ppan, Sax. to ad 
being on a journey. | | 


, , ney 
AYFARING Tree [wiburnum, Lat.] a plant, otherwiſe called the 


wild-vine or hedpe-plan. 

To Wa'y-Lar, verb a7. [of way and /ay; of hg, and lecgan, Sax. 
to lay] to lie in wait for one by the way, to — 2 
way. : 

Wa'xLaYEtR, /ubf. [of way and lay] a layer in wait for another. 

Wa'rLEss, adj. [of way] pathleſs, untracked. Droytor. 
Waymark, . [of wway and mark] mark to guide in travelling. 

To Wa'ruexT, verb nent. [ha, Sax.] to lament, to grieve. Spenſer. 

Wa'rward, adj. [ha, woe, and pzand, Sax. of wagbern, 'Teut. wei- 
dern, Du. and Ger. to refuſe, and arrd, Du. art, Ger. nature] froward, 

iſh, moroſe; vexatious. Dryden. | | 

Warward Sifters, witches. Shakeſpeare. | 

Wa'rwaRDLY, adv. [of wayward) frowardly, perverſely. Sidrey. 

Wa'xwarDNess, ſub. [of wayward] pecviſhneis, frowardneſs. Sid- 


5 . | 

Wa'r-wiszx [weg-wwyſer, L. Ger. wcg-weiſer, H. Ger. a way dial] 
a movement like a watch for counting one's ſteps or paces, in order to 
know how far a perſon walks in a day. | | 

Wa'r-wiszx {with mathematicians] an inſtrument fixed to the great 
wheel of a chariot, to ſhew how far it travels in a day. 

Wa'ywop, a governor of a chief place in the dominions of the czar 
32222 facts alt fie 

A'YT-FEE [in w d-penny, or a ient i | 
keeping waich and wand Aon 

g [he, Sax. vi, Dan. br, Du. and L. Ger. wir, II. Ger.] 1. The 
nominative plural of /. 2. Improperly and ungrammatically for the 
oblique caſe u. Shakeſpeare. 

Weax, adj. [þace, Sax. (wag, Su. ſwack, Dur, ſchwach, Ger. feeble. 
week, Su. weeek, Du. and L. Ger. weich, II. Ger. ſoft] 1. Feeble, not 
ftrong. 2. Infirm, not healthy. Shakeſpeare. 3. Soft, pliant, not ſtiff. 

Low of ſound. bam. 5. Feeble of mind, wanting ſpirit, wanting 
828 Weak of brain. Holter. 6. Not much im with 
any ingredient ; as, aveat beer. 7. Not powerful, not potent. Conf. 
8. Not well ſupported by argument. Hooker. 9. Uufortiſed. Halse. 
10. Simple, &c. | 

To Wea'ktx, verb af. [of pacman or pace, Sax. weak, logehna. 
ſuaga, Su. wrecken, ſwacken, Du. and L. Ger. weichen, ſchwachen, II. 
Ger.] to render weak or feeble, to deprive of ſtrength. Adalſor. | 

WE a'cLING, t. a weak, feeble child. Shokeſpeare. Ms 

Wea'kLY, adv. [of weak] 1. Feebiy, with waut of ſtrength. 2. In- 
diſcreetly, timorouſly, with feebleneſs of mind. Milan. | 

WEAKLY, adj. [of weak] not ſtrong, not healthy. Raleigh. | 

Wea'xxess, abſt. [of weak] 1. Feebleneſs, want of firength, want 
of force. 2. Unhealthineſs, infirmity. Temple. 3. Want of cogency. 
Tillotjon. 4. Want cf judgment, want of reſolution ; fooliſnueſs of 
mind. Milton. 5. Defect; railing, Addiſon. 83 a 

Wrakst DE, Rage [of ae and fide] deticience, infirmity, foible. 

Weal, ſubft. [of pelan, health, or þel, Sax. weluſt, Du. hel, Ger. 
well] 1. Happineſs, proſperity, flouriſhing ſtate : A7i/ren. 2. Republic, 

blic intereſt, N . 2 | 
Wear, . [þaian, ] the m a Donne. 
—— interj. alas. Obſolete. oa. = : | 

Ward, Warp, or WaiT [healr, Sax.) either ſingly or in compo- 
ſition, ſignify wood, foreſt or grave, and that the places either are or 
were formerly ſtored with wood. 2 2 

WeaLazAr [peal neap, Sax. ] the robbing a dead man in his grave. 

WeaLTH B. Sax. rich] riches, ſubilance, money or precious 


n 2 | 
Wea vat ogg [of — — richly. Sleſpeare. 
Wza'LTHINESS, fubft. [of wealthy] richneſs. 


aſide for the preſent 7. To Jeremiah 


Wea'LTHYs 


MISCELLANY. 
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Wea'tTHY, c. [of wealth; pals, or þxiS1g, Sax. ] rich, opulent, 
abundant. 

To Wrax, werb ad. [of pe man, Sax. Wehn'n, Ger.] 1. To take or 
„r the breatt, to ablactate. 2. Lo witicraw trom any habit or 

Dr;den. 

To Wear one's ſelf from any thirg, to withdraw from it. 

WeaxEL, or WEa'xlixG, . {Eznan, Sia. to wean, and lirg, a 
dimin.] 1. A young bcatt newly taken from ſucking its dam. Tue lor- 
mer Spenſer uſes, and the latter 177/ron. 2. A child newly weaned. 

Wea'rox [þzpen or pepna, Sax. dabn, or vaczben, Dan. w2pn, Sv. 
wapen, Du. and L. Ger. warten, II Ger.] an inſtrument offenſive, 
— with which one is armed to hurt another, as a ſword, club, 

C. 

Wza'roxe, adj. [of pepenrt, Sax. mapnet or eewarner, O. I.. Ger. 
gewafner, H. Ger. | armed for offence, provided with arms; as, wed or 
l-weapmed. Sidney. 4 RY 

Wea'ronLEss, adj. n ay, Sax.] having no weapon, 
unarmed. Milion. 9 (2 Fre 8 J i m_ 

We a'rox-$aLve, fabf. [of eaten and ſilve] a fort of ointment 
which the ancients pretended (and alſo ſome mode:n-) would cue 4 
wound by the ſword or other weapon that made the wound, being dreſ- 
ſed with it. Bov/e. 

tar, or Warr, fal. Ihæn, Sax. a fen, dt. Ger. a mourd] 1. A 
tank or great dam in a river to ſhut up and raite the water, and fitted for 
taking ot fh; alto for conveying the fircam to a mill. Often written 
weir or auer. Walton. 2. L he act of wearing, a thing worn. Wear 
and tear. Eadibras. 

To Wa ax, werb ad. [pepan and peoran, Sax. pret. wore, part. worn] 
1. To walle with uſe or time. 2. To conſume tediouſiy. Dryden. 3. 
To carry appendant to the body, to be clothed wich; as, to rear clothes. 
4. To exhibit in GED Dryden. F. Io affect by degrees. Wears 
hiaifelf into the fame manner. Auen. 

Daniel. 7. io aur out ; to waſte ordeitroy by ute. O. en. 

To Wran, verb neut. [of peopmian, Sax.] 1. To decay, to be waſted 
with uſe or time. Locke. 2. To be tediouy ſpent. Thus wwe out 
night. Miltzn. 3. [Prob. of wachten, Du.] to loft, to hold out, to en- 

dure; as, to wear well. 4. To pats by dentecs. It ſoon wears off. 
Locke. 5. [With ſailors] a term uſed in bringing a ſhip to a diſicrent 
tack, when they tay fe wears. | 

To WEaR out one's Patience, to tire one, to put one out of patience. 
Wr aa [of peapdan, Sax. to guard or keep] in compoliucn of pro- 
per names, initial or final, fignifics watchial:cts or care. 

_ Wra'rts, ai. [of wear) one who hs any thing appendant to his 
_ perſon. Adil jor. 
Wx AIX Ess. , H. [of weary 3 perreneppe, Sax. ] 1. State of being 
fatigued or tired with labour. Sent. 2. Caule of fatigue. Clareaduu. 
3. Impatience of any thing. 4. Tediouſneſs. 155 
Wraaixq, ſuvjt. [of wear] clothes. Shakefprare. 
Wräa'xien, adj. [I believe from pan, Sax. a quagmire] bogoy, wa- 
Ser Werertsn. A garment over rich for many of their <vear:;/þ 

ill diſpoſed bodies. Carexv. 

Wea'risowe, adj. [of weary; of peu and pom, Sax.] fatiguing. 
tireſome, cauling wearineſs. Milton. 


Wra's soul x, ad. [of weariſemc] tediouſly, fo as to cauſe weari- 
neſs. Raleigh. | 


Wea'tt50MENESS, ſb. [of aveariſume] 1. The quality of tirin 
tireſomeneſs. 2 WY - 


2. l he ſtate of being eaſily tired. A/chazr. 

Wea'x v, adi. [ppz; or þeepiz, Sax. warren, Du. to be tired] 1. 

Tired, fatigued with labour. D-14er. 2. Diſguſted with, impaticnt of 
the continuance of any thing painful or irkſome ; with of. Clarendon. 3. 
Deſirous to diſcontinue ; with of. Shutprare. 4. Cauſing — 
tireſome. Shakeſpeare. 

To Wea'tr, verb af. [yæpian, Sax.] 

labour, to tire. Addiſon. 2. To make 3 of continuance. Aion. 
3. To incommode, to tubdue or harraſs by any thing irkfome I or. 
 Wea'sand, /u!ft. [e pye nd, Sax. This word is very variouſly written ; 
but this orthog raf hy is neareſt to the original word] the windpipe or 
gullet, the patiage through which the breath is drawn or em:tied. Dryder. 
_ Wea's8L, aH. [pepel, Sax. welci, Du. mujiela, Lat.] a finall ani- 
mal that eats corn and kills mice. | : 

Wea'TrER, /u'/?. [vever, Dan. weder, Su. Da. and L. Ger. wetter, 
H. Ger. þedep, >ax.} 1. The diſpoſition of the air or ſeaſon ; the fate 
and diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, with reſpect to moiſture or drought, 
heat or cold, wind or calm, rain, hai, ſnow, fog, froſt, Sc. 2. The 
change of the itate of the air. I he wai es and <.eathers of time. Bacon. 
3. Tempeſt, flo:m. Dryden. | 
To Wea'rThHtr, werb newt. [from the ſublt.} 1. To expoſe to the air. 
Spenſer. 2. To pais with diſficufty. Hee. 5 

To Wrar nk @ Point [a ica term] to double or go to the windward 
of a place, to gain a point againit the wind. Aion. 

To Wrarut s a Point [mcaphorically] is to overcome a difficulty. 

To WrarnHfN en, to endure. 2 n. | 

Wa THER BoaRBbixG (in carpentry } is the nailing of boards azzinlt 
the outhde of a building; alio the boards themſelves. 

B-Weariin, a lleep which, having a bell tied round his neck, 
all the flock follows. | 

Wea'r4tk-oarkD, or WEa'TuHER-Bow [in ſea language] that fide 
of a ſhip taat is to the windward. | 

Wea'rntr-Beaten [of petep-beran, Sax.] worn, or having loſt its 
beauty by being expoſed to the weather, harralicd and featoned by hard 
_ weather. Addijor. 5 

Wea“ruka-cock, ub. r 1. An artificial cock, or 
a vane on the top of a fleeple. Ec. to ſhe eM hich way the wind blows. 
2. Any thing fickle or unconſtint. Oven. | — 

WeaTHER-COCK is a ſymbol of inconſlancy. : 

Wearute Ceiling of a Ship [a ſea term} is when being a hull, her 
head is brought the contrary way to that ſhe lay before, without looting 
of any fail, and only by bearing up the helm. ee 

WEea'THER-DRIVEN, adj. forced by ftorms or contrary winds. 

Wea'THER-GAGE, ſubft. [of peben, Sax. and jawge, Pr.] the advan- 
tage of the v ind: any thing that ſhews the Weather. Hutibras. 

We a'rrrRr-GLASs, fubft. [of weather and gl] a barometer, a glaſs 
that ſhows the change of weather, with the degrees of heat and cold. 

To Warn à Hawk [with falconers] is to ſet her abroad to take 
the air. 

Wea'TheriING [a fea term] is the doubling or getting to the wind- 
ward of a point or place, 


1. To fatigue, to ſubdue by 


6. to wear cut; to harrais. 


WE E 


N \ 

Wra'rnurn-3ras {with arckers] one who caref. ly obſerves the ind 
and weathe! in fout ng 

Vea"1itr-SPY. . [of mreather and 7 a flar garer, aud . Mo- 
loger, one that forewls te weather. erte. 

Was“ ia +1tte freven-pecip, Sax. Wett, Du. miret, Gor} a 
male ſweep geld c: t is thould be 2 = 4%. | 
 WEA'THeR TILING, is The Cyvaring the upright fides of a hos v1 
tiles. 
. Mratrukswist [of rea! and 2:5 $ of peden pipe, Sax.) C. 404 
in forete.ling the cllange of wee het. 

* auI. J 5. {of <r- er, ard wiſer, Du. to Now] at 
thing that ter ehen the wwaiker. . *. 


To WT. vr, wb wt neg. Pick, Wore, Bears, irteg. part paſt. 
W6Vr, WHren (. 


at an or p:0; tan. Saz. better. Dan. r 4 k. ra. So woc 
ven, Du. and I. (cr. woiti, II. Gor, deuten, Leut . 1 work aucb 
of cioth, fk, flu, lin „. S. 


* 


, . in om wrh a fhuttlez t f rm * 
erting one part of the mat. rials within anther. 2. "i owt , inter- 
mixture. fear, 3. To interpote, to intert. Reciprocalle ut ty 
Shakeſpeare. | 


To Weavr, werb rut. to work with a loom. 

Wea'ver, %. (wurdet. Dan. toifware, Su. wer, Du and I, Ger. 
weber, H. Ger. pebba, Sax. a maker of cluth, filk, Sc. in „ loom, one 
who makes threads into clown, | | 

Wravers, were incorporated in the time of Henry IT. they are 2 
bailifs, 2 wardens, 16 (more) afiittaats, and 136 on the livery, Te. 
the fine is 67. 8s. 4d. heir hall i, in Efinohal-teret. They Len for 
their arms azzre on a che ion -7;.:., bauen 3 Jeopards Heads, hing 
each a Nliuttle in his mouth er, „ Many ole les, let dc 1 CURES) their 
crelt a leopard's nend crowncd with a ducal chene nd tf: te 2 bes 
fore ; the tupporters two vw ceverns our, Winged or, WC Crd guts 
the motto, HW eawe t ruth uit 1 7. . | | 

Wea"verrixii fo ff. C ces, Lat.] a fin. {rf erth. 

Sit Wra vie, the ye: ing and bringing to price on, the m. ing 
all manner of utted cloch of ti, uc, velects, broneltied nat, „tt her 
Kind, of curious ſilks, wa: i !! 4 ertornied b, du knghlunſg, john | yrs 
in Shorcditch. | | | 


Wen. abt. [pæbb :, Sax.] 1. Texture, any thing woven, 2. CI Nh 


while weaving in the loo. 3. M lpider's web, 4. eng Mecha- 
mics] a ſheet of lea l. 5. A ſro or pearl in the e c. a kind oi duty 
film that hinders the 1: gt. Sh 4 care. O. Some part of a wor: Oio- 


lete. Fairfax. 
Wanne b, adj. [of :] ried by a bl. De bow, 
Wen ro: ub. 2 J. 0 uc: nd fcor] baving hl. 1 5 between the toct $ 
palmipedous Kay. 
We'psTrn, ſubj/. (b, 
2 Ls 4 
ſolete. Camden. 
To Wev, <erb af [of ii53ct, 


re, Sax. a woman weaver] a we:ver ; Ob- 


Dan. feddian, Sax. 
to take for huſband or wite. 2. Lo join in m. rage ff / . 1 
unite for ever. Shake prare. 4. To take torr ever. c/ | 
Clarexdon. 5. Io unite by love or fonencis, Weaed WWE . 2 - 
ietfom. „ 
To Wro, werb neut. to contract matrimeny. Dragon. 

an, do Lider 
2.007 O. 


1 
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Wr bDbixc, u. [of c bep coding, Sax] marriage, e unn tial 
cctemony. | 

Wepct, aH. pe bx. Sax. t ig, Su. wege, Du. vecec, Dun. 1. An 
inſtrunent, hich, having a ſharp edge, continually prov. ng n. ker, 
is uted for ;plictine wow. The powers of the wedge 4 Ciel Pace 
XII. fir. 17.) is even frow its confiſting of two egue! ny ni 


| 1s 
AHC, and BHC; and if ve ppc the pier ut colin 09 1 we wood 
ADE B, to be uniform and equi ei the weoge , uiridngis 
parts AF, and EG, the power 0: the wedge, will be to the retν,je of 
the wood, as their vilocris invertely, tat 18, as t. e {-accs moved 
thiough in the ſane di e, namely as the height of the vatge HC to 
half «ns width AH. 2. One of thy nachane powers. 3, A bar 


. Milton. 
; 22 Give ina wedge, | 


ingot of meal. '/c us. 3. Any thing tote (ol of a wee 
To Wrock, vers off. pub jpon, Sax. tio 29, > 
to fallen or fl: alten with „dees; co bop, wo tiu 
We'biock [bet lc, of {£07-an, to mary, G be, Sax. a lock, 
g. d. the lock or tailt-aiiy of n. ar zuge. 1 6. Jobufon, ped. 
mzrnape, and lac. Six. giit.] marticge, Mmerrin- n. A le. tmn. 
WibxEsDbAY, , L drnfday, Su. C enten:, Pu. tacgax, Il. 
Scot. hudnep-dag, ol poden, Sax. the Haug of wn idol, ſappuied to we 
the Mars of the Saxons, or, according to 0utis, icrcury, the B. 
Riereurrs, or day appomtcd to Mercury, bin tic ame with the 5a, 
ponnep-or ©, by them and the Gothic nico: 8: 
of their idol / H or On} the tourth du C 
Wee, ach. {i Saxon word of the fan ret hath Weing, 
ſmall; wheiice the word we fe or we Þ wink for tie; 
face. In Scotland it dendtes Frrali or Lerie; as, ave ane, 
child: wer bit, à lit l bit. IIe hath Lui a Lite gree lace. &. 
Wer'cnkTu, jab. | his is oiten wr.cten e] aH 
Bacer. 
Werd [peo>, Sax. tares, Ni de, Dr.] 


2 . . 
« 3% V4 4s 


1 
pirt for the vo . 
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I. A nexiou 61 herb. 
2. [Wo da. zepede or fade, Sax. Þ 0, Du, . Agent cities, 
dreis: Now ſcarce iu ute, cep: in widows uU, . t it tg ef, 
of auido. 2, [Am ne ! 111 ro} thc GELEUET.AIC:, O$-4516:+G or Nein vt 
fine metal into an utelc{s maccilite. 

To. Wrep, verb. c. [irom the ſub. poor. cake HR, Ger.} 
1. To pull up 15 in 2 g den, to id f: $4155” 2. '& 4 TAKE 
away noxious plants. „Aare. 3. 1s :: Au tuts nurtzul or 
offeuſi e. Haul. 4. Io robo: wut vice. {:::c. 


Conte Web, an herb. 

Rete Wir, or Sea VO EFD, pl.ints, 

Wee'pii, /u'ff. {of wed) one tit t 
noxious. */ ak /prare. N 3 

Wee'pnook, J. (of v und 6:4] -a hoo by Which wecds are 
cut out or extirpated. I r. 25 5 

WerE'bLE>s, adj. [of e] free fiem vieets or any tung noxtous or 
uſcits. Dryer. ; 2 ; : 2 

Wer DY, 4.70 { 0: av” f] | Conhit.ng O& WCECUS. <4 4. * " 


Abounding with weeds. Pin. 


> away weeds or any thing 


0 


12 


Wie, 


WEL 


Wr {jeoc or Jeca Sax. weke, Du. uge, Dan. veka, Su, wehe, Du. 
and L. Ger. wocht, II. Ger.] the ſpace or compals of ſeven days. 
Wetx, or Wick {of a candle ; peoc, Sax. ] the cotton or ruth, C. 
We:'xpav, ſub}. [of wk and day] any day but Sunday. Pope. 
Wee'xLY, adj. [jeoclice, of peoc, Sax. a week] happening, pro- 
duced or done once a weck; hebdomedary, every week, week by 
week. 
Werl v. adv. [of week] once a week. 
Wir. %%%. (;&l, Sax.} 1. Whirlpool. 2. [iel, Du. Perhaps 
from avi//;20] a twiggen ſnare or trap, a bow net to catch ſiſi in. 
To Wir x, verb nent. [of pe nan, Sax. to know, wacnen, Du.] 1. To 
imagine, to think, to be of opinion: Coſolete. Mzi/rzr. 
* rx, part. aj. [of pe nan, Sax. ] thinking, ſuppoſing, Ec. 
To Wrer, verb next. irreg. pret. and part. paſſ. wept; pret. and part. 
rep {peopan, Sax.] 1. To ſhow forrow by tears. 2. To ſhed 
tear from any paſſion. Shakeſpeare. 3. To lament, to complain. 
Jo Wrer, verb af. 1. To bewail, to bemoan, to lament with tears. 
Pe. 2. To ſhed moifture. Pope. 3. To abound with wet. JFeeping 
rounds. Mortimer. | | | 
Wrt'PER, . [of weep] one who ſheds tears, a bewailer, a 
moaner. 7 azler. 
Wet'Ptss, pieces of cambric or cuffs ſewed upon the ſleeves of men's 
mourning coats. 
Wzyr. See To Weey. | 
Wes'nisu, adj. Sce WEaRisH. [This old word is uſed by 4/cham in 
a ſenſe which the lexi hers ſeem not to have known. Applied to 
taſtes, it means i»/pid Applied to the body, *veat and way. Here it 
ſcems to mean ſcur and ur. Johnſon] A countenance not wweeriſh and 
crabbed; but fair and comely. Aſcbam. | 
Wirt, or Weezer [veſei, Dan. vella, Su. peyle, Sax. ] a dome- 
tic creature that kills mice, of the ſame ſpecies as the ermin. See Wea- 
SEL. | 
To WrEr. verb neut. —5 t. 4wot or wwote [hrran, Sax. weten, Du.] to 
know, to be informed f | 2 8 
WEE TLEss, «dj. [of weet wing. Spenſer. | 
Ween Re [vcval, DJ. wive!, Dan. pe pl, Sax.] a ſort of worm 
ing in corn, a grub. Bentley. | . 
| Weer, the old pret. and part. paſſ. from to wear. Spenſer. | 
Wer r, fbf. be pra. Sax. wei, Dan.] 1. A thing woven, the woof 
cloth. 2. A treſs of hair. 3. [G, Fr. vofa, Il. to wander, va- 
„Lat. ] that of which the claim 1s waved ; any thing wan- 
dering without an owner and ſeized by the lord of the manour. B. John- 
23 It is in Bacer for vaſt, a gentle blaſt. Smells are belt in a weſt 


We'rTAGE, ſubft. [of weft] texture. Grew. 

To Wein, vers ly < oy Sax. mega, Su. wegen, Du. wagen, 
Ger. wagan, Teut.] 1. To ponderate or try the weight of any thing, to 
examine by the balance. 2. To be equivalent to in weight. Weighing 
divers ounces. Bayle. 3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. Shak:/peare. 
4. To raiſe ; to take up the anchor. 5. Toexamine, tv or con- 
in mind. 6. To aueigb down; to overbalance. 7. To weigh dowen ; 


to overburthen, to oppreſs with weight. Addiſon. RE, 
To Wricn, nent. 1. To _ 2. To be conſidered 
as important; to have weighs in the intellettual balance. Aaliſun. 3. 


To have the anchor raiſed. Drydex. 4. To bear heavily, to paſs hard, 


rſpeare. 

Wend, adj. [of weigh] experienced. Bacon. 

| — Art pe. ] one who weighs. 

_ Weicur, a. [pibe, Sax. micht, Su. gewicht, D 
Quantity meaſured by the balance. 2. A maſs by which, 
bow» bg Se $mumg oy iece of ſtone, 2 
| 3. Ponderous No ponderous weight. Bp. . 
4. The gravity or 2 a quali Rs bodies, 

whereby they tend downwards s the 0 
2 the earth) proportion d to the 

Bentley. 5. Importance, efficacy, influence, the 
worth of Cake Addiſon. 

WercaT [in mechanics] any thing that is to be ſuſtained, raiſed or 
moved by a machine, or any thing that in any manner reſiſts the motion 
that is to be uced 


Wer'cuTILY, adv. [of eceighty] 1. Heavily, ponderouſly. 2. So- 
oome | 


lidly, importantly. Br 


| 3 ahh. [of wweighty] 1. — gravity, ponde - 


'y. 2. Solidity, force. Locke. 3. Importance. ard. | 
— Wer'cuTLEss, adj. [of weight] 1. Light, having no gravity. Sax- 
. 2. Not poſlible to be weighed. Improper. Dryden. TT: 
Wriaurs 5 ſcales. 8 
| Wrir'cury, adj. [of pike or png. tas, wichtig, Su. wichtigh, Ger. ] 
1. Heavy, ponderous. 2. That is of a concern or moment, effi- 
| __ 3. Severe, rigorous: Not in uſe. Weightier judgment. 
Shakeſpeare. | 
We'Lawar, interj. [This I once believed, a corruption of cena! 
 ewvay, that is, happineſs is gone: So Junius ined it. — 
| on is palapa, woe on me. From is formed by cor- 
Wel iv [of peatben ew] 66 mag, gore, Ef weild 
o Wer'ld [of pe Y to c. as, to bei 
a ſword, ſceptre, &:. See WII o. | 8 


WEN 


immediate tenants have others under them; and fo a zd and 4thin ſub- 
ordination, till it comes to the <welder, as they call him, who fits at a 
rack rent and lives miſerably. Sr. 

Wr'ibixg- nat [with imiths ] a degree of heat that they give their 
iron in the forge, when they have occalion to d uble up the iron. 

WE'LFaARL, a. [of will and fare; pel and pajan, Sax.] well. be- 
ing, ſucceſs, proſperity. 

To Wix, werb af. {Of this word in Spenſer I know not well 
the meaning: pealcan in Saxon is to roll, wolcken in German and 
pelcen in Sax. are clouds. Whence I ſuppoſe welk, ecilb or vbilh, is an 
undulation or corruga- ion. or a corrugated or convolved body. ©Wilk 
or ccbili is in Scotland wo for a ſmall ſhell-ſiſh, a periwiukle] to cloud, 
to obſcure. Sad winter 4: {id hath the day. Spauſer. 

WiiIxk, or Wark, a fort of {heii-ain. 

We'rKEv, . wrinkled, wicathed. Shakeſpeare. 

WII, . [ye len, of pelcan, to roll about, or of pelcen, Sax, 
wolcken, Du. and Ger. wolken, Tot. the ciouds] 1. The k or firma 
ment, the viſtole regions of the air: Out of uſe, except in 
cer and Milton. 2. Welkin-ge is, 1 ſuppoſe, blue - cye, 


Poetry Chan- 
| &y-coloured 
eye. Shakeſpeare. 


WELL, /ubft. [pelle, pcell, or pealle, of peallan, Sax. to fpring forth 
as water] 1. A dark narrow pit of ſpringing water. Vell buckets. 
Dryden. 2. A fountain, a ſpring, a ſource. 3. [Among mechanics] 


the cavity in which ſtairs are placed. The «ell-bole. Moxen. 
To WELL, werb neat. [he allan, Sax.) to ſpring, to iflue as from a 


ſpring. Dryden. | | 
To WELL, verb act. to pour any thing forth. Spenſer. 8 
WeLt, adj. [pzl, Sax. vel, Dan. wucl, Su. wel, Du. wobl, Ger. 
Well ſeems to be ſometimes an adj. tho! it is not always eaſy to deter- 
mine its relations] 1. Not fick, healthy, not unhappy. 2. Succeſsful, 
us, convenient, happy. AddiJſen. 3. Being in favour. _— 
from any ſickneſs or misfortune. All will be well. 


WELL, adv. (wil, Goth. þell, Sax. wel, Du. vel, IN.) 1. Not ill, 
ily. 2. Notill, not wickedly. 4 Skilfully, tly. 4. 
Not amils; not unſucceſsfully; not erroneouſly. 5. Not inſufficiently, 
not defeftively. 6. To a degree that gives pleaſure. 7. With praiſe ; 
favourably. [oe 8. Wil is ſometimes like the French bien, a term of 
conceſſion. "The knot might well be cut. Sidney. 9. It is a word by 
which ſomething is admitted as the ground for a concluſion. 10. fs 
well as ; with ; not leſs than. 11. ell is him or me. Bene ef, 
he is happy. Eeclefrafticns. 12. Well nigh; nearly, almoſt. 13. It is 
uſed much in compoſition, to expreſs any thing right, laudable or not 
defeftive. 14. Much; as, vell-beloved, &c. 
Wer [in military art] is 2 depth which the miner ſinks into the 
to prepare a mine, or to find out and ruin an enemy's mine. 
We'LLawary, or We'LLabay [ This is a corruption of «velaxcey ; 
which ſee: pelapa, of pelan, wealth, and ja, Sax. v, O the 
of riches ! or, as Dr. Henſhaw imagines, q. d. i the day] an inter- 
jection of grief; alas. Shakeſprare and Gay. 
WELL-BEING, fab. [of well and be] happineſs, 2 . 
We'LL-zokxx (hel- ze n, Sax. webl-gebohren, Ger.] not meanly 
deſcended ; that is of a good family ; a gentleman born. | 
WeEe'LL-BRED, adj. [of well and bred) elegant of manners; polite. 
WE'LL-DONE, interj. a word of praiſe. St. Matthew. 
W<&'L.L-HOLE [ina building] the hole left for the ſtairs to come up. 
WE'LL-XATURED, adj. [of well and — good natured, kind. 
WE'LL-FAVOURED, adj. 2 well and faden] beautiful ; pleaſing to the 
eye; _— ; as, well-affeted, veli-diſpoled, well-meant, a- 
taſted, We. 
WE'LLIXGBOROVUGH, a market-town in Northamptonſhire, 52 com- 
puted and 65 meaſured miles from London. 
WE'LLIxGToN, a town in Somerſeiſhire, 124 computed and 151 mea- 
ſured miles from London. | | 
Shake/ſp. 


WE'LL-MET, interj. [of well and mer] a term of ſalutation. 
WE'LL-x1GH, adv. [of well and nigh] almoſt. Bentley. 
ö not far off. | 
ELLS, a City in Somerſetſhire, ſending 2 members to parliament ; 
it is 102 computed and 127 meaſured —— 
Wr LI-szT, adj. that is of a firong make of body. 
WE'LL-SYEXT, adj. paſſed with virtue. Pope. 
_ We'LL-SPRING [þell- puny Sax.] ks , ſource, 22 


WE'LL-wWILLER, fubſt. and uiller] one who means 
Hooker 80 


WI Lr - wis, / . [of well and ar] 2 wiſh of happineſs. Auge. 
e entn, Jl {of — 1 who withes the good = 
— Wer Helen Sa to roll] a RR — down of cloth io , 

To Wir r, 22 FR en) to few any thing with a bor- 
der 


To We'L TER, verb ad. [of pelran, Sax. velte, Dan. waltra, Su. 
weltzen, H. Ger. weiteren, Du.] 1. To roll in water or mire. Drz4ez. 
2. To roll voluntarily, to wallow in ; as, to welter in blood, mice, 
Sc. | | 

Wen, fb [pem, Sax.] 1. A ſpot, a ſcar. Brerowoed. 2. A ble- 
miſh in h 


We'Lcont, adj. [pilkcume, Sax. welkom, Du. biex venue, Fr.] :. Re- Weun, ſubſp. b, Sax. The Scots retain it] the belly or guts. 
ceived with gladneſs ; admitted willingly to any place or em 5 Wex, ſubſp. [pen, Sax. ] a fort of hard ſwelling or extuberance in t} 
grateful, plcaling, 2. To bid welcome; to receive with s of fleſh, conſiſting of a tough, phlegmatic matter. | 

. Bacen. 3. A form of ſalutation uſed to a new comer ; ellip- Wexce [in Kent] a place where four roads meet and croſs one ano- 
tically uſed for you are welcome. Dryden. 


WeLcowe, ſubf. [pilcoma, Sax.] 1. A ſalutation frequently uſed to 
a cuſtomer, to an acceptable at table, to a new comer, Oe. Shake- 
ſpeare. 2. Kind reception of a new comer. Seuth. 

To WE'Lcomr, werb af. to ſalute a new comer with kindneſs. Dry- 

WELCome ts our Houſe, ſubſt. an herb. Ainſeorth. 
WI'LcoukxESss, ſubft. [of welcome] gratefulneſs. Boyle. 

WerLv, er WouLp, ſub. [uteol/a, Lat.] a ſort of herb, y weed, 
or dyers weed, the ſtalk and root of which is uſed in dying bright yellow 
and lemon colours ; and a 6 by ſome to be the plant uſed by 
the ancient Picts in painting their bodies. Miller. 

To WeLD, verb af. 1. For to Wield. Spenſer. 2. [In ſmithery] to 
2 WE A ITY i > RO Woe. 


ron. 
Wa Lobe, ahi. A term perhaps merely Iriſh : Tho' it may be de- 


rived from to die to turn or manage: whence wieder, elder. Such 


Wexcn, fubſt. [pencle, Sax.] 


1. A young woman. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
A contemptuous name for a girl or mai 


maiden. Prior. 3. A whore, a 
trumpet. Spefator. | 


To Wenxcn, verb zext. to follow wenches. 

We'xcuen, aht. [of wwench] a whore-maſter, one who keeps wenches 
company, a fornicator. Grew. : : 

N ,, part. af? [of wench] — wenches, Whoring. 

| Wexv, ſub}. ſpend, Sax.] a large tract of land containing many 
acres. | 

To Wrxp [penban, Sax. wenden, Ger. and Teut. to turn] 1. To go, 
to paſs to or from: this word is now obſolete ; but its preterite, awver/, 13 
wane Shake and Frbathnet. 2. To turn round. It ſeems to 
be an old ſea term. Raleigh, 


Werr, ir. of go vendre. Dan. xeþenvr, Sax. gewandt, Ger. } 
x. B. Ti cb i end having become odloete in all ts oth. ene 


* 


WES 


— — uſed as the preterite to the verb te go, which has loſt its 
ite. 


preter 
; . . af. [of wend; in ſea language is the turn ing 
| tip abou, — 2 at — vii | J is , 


ung wes» 3 word for wwean/ing} an animal newly 


Wr'un v, adj. [of wer] having the nature of a wen. Wiſeman. 
W+z'xpover, 2 in Bucks, 30 computed, and 39 meaſured 
It two 2 to parliament. 


miles from London. 
— —_— a * 
EPT, . . 
r 
rut, fac. a ee Wran, Sidney. 
Wine, or Wenn, the ſame as wwergil4, 
Wz'n x, or Waarx, 
times for killing a man, when ſuch crimes were puniſhed with mulcis 
and fines in . 
Weng Ber. Sax. vir, Lat. wair, Tuet.] a man, 
Were Wolf [of hend, a man, and pulp, Sax. a wolf] one who by 
IS nnnen of a woll. 
E'RE-GELT na, a price, a mulct or fine, and Seop, 
Sax. a thief] en ID | hs 
Wr'zciLp [henzild, Sax. were-gildum, Teut.] the price or fine ſer 
upon the head of him who had murdered a man. 0 
Wr nantsu, unſavoury. 
War, the ſecond perſon fingular of the preterite to be. | | 
Warn, rows or Wrarn [of peo d, Sax. a farm, road, vil- 
ty by at the beginning or end of compound names, are to be 
| = in ſome of the of þ — FA 
ExVA'GIUM, Lat. ſin ds] wharfage, or money paid at a 
wharf for lading or 9 of goods. 1955 
— [in the Wel- Indies] a title the natives give to a great 


 Wr'saxp, or Wr'vit, ſubſe. See WAA Db Bacon. | 
Wesr, fabf. [pepr, Sax. veite, Dan. wciia, Su. writ, D. and Ger. 
"A _ that quarter or place of the globe where the ſun 
equinoxes. 
OS adj. being towards or coming from the region of the ſetting 


Wesr, adv. to the weſt of any place. 3 | 
| Wes&'srBuRY, a burough in Wilts, 80 computed, and 95 meaſured 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. | 
We'sTeRING, 1 to the welt Miuten. FRY 
We'srERLINESsS, /i 25 (of weſterly) the ſtate of being towards the weſt. 
| We'srmixsTER, a famous city in Middleſex, is comignous to Lon- 
don, and ſends two members to parliament. | 
Wa'sraau, in Kent, 20 computed and 23 meaſured miles from 
Wz'srerLY, or Wesrrax, a4. [of perrepandlice, Sax. ] tending 
or being towards the weſt, mr Bod Ec. | 
— We'srzrnN Empire. It has been ſhewn under the word [ Roma x] how 
the Great, at his death, divided the empire berween his two 
ſons, „r and the ef to Honorizs; and this 
latter, 8. e. the wweffern diviſion, conſtituting the far 
two, 22 yy —— = 9m © mg 9 oY will ſerve to 
explain in the prophetic writin ſe, c. 13. v. 2— 
And by the way, as it is agreed by — and other judic 


my 
ious 
writers, that this  veffer= empire was that BeasT, or ſecular power, un- 


der whoſe wing the great apeftacy ſhould (according to St. John's pre- 
12 D reer 


om a few queries, which (if true) may poſſibly throw ſome further 
light upon this whole affair. St. Paul tells us, that © the aryftery of ini- 
2 wn in his days: It was ſo in thoſe frff ces of 
a „which the Gzo/ficks and other ancient heretics diſ- 

E Now it is well known that ſeveral of the firlt leaders in hereſy 
to Rome ; and tho' meeting with ſome check from the writings 

ts Ir lrenæus, and others; yet there is much ground to fear 
they an ill zeint behind them; and the matter became ſtill worſe, 
when the writings of Tertullian the Montaniſt had acquired no ſmall re- 

| putation in the chern churches. Not to obſerve how that ſpirit of do- 
mination, for which the Roman biſhops have been ſo famed in hiſtory, 


(if we may credit St. Athanaſins] the CONSUBSTANTIALITY, 
weſt ; whilſt the whole or ph council of Antioch rejected it in 
oft. © Ap. Ed. Paris, p. 561 and 919. Nor is it unworthy 

enquiry, what biſhops [i 


fion of Conflantine's ear: or of his ſon Conftars after him, to whom the 


weſtern diviſion fell; or of Gratiar, and Theodsſeus after both; under the 


former of whoſe reigns, what was at firit little more than a zeraphy/ic 


problem, — 2 ſhew itſelf in a far more dangerous form ; and 
pope Dameſus, by one and the ſame council held at Rome, gave us a 
new ſet of principles, which alike ſubverted the ſcripture dictrine of the 


aA io, and the moſt fund2mental article of all religion, whether 
natural or revealed, the ab/o/ute ſupremacy and wnity of God. See Theo- 
doret. Hift. Relig. p. 340. And I need not ſay by what meazs the Ro- 
man faith was, before the cloſe of that century, ratified and confirmed 
I ea. But to . — It has been already ſhewn, under the 


ja the 
word [DzcaerTaLs] that at this time the Pope's juriſdiction over the. 


_ «weſtern churches was by the ſame ſecular arm eltabliſhed. * 4-5 
_ new ſiſlem of religion, with that perſecuting power, by which it 
was ſupported, — nagar by the irruption of the northern na- 


tions; who founded ſeveral kingdoms within the 


— of the aweftern 
ome : © Yet theſe 


's authority over all Ger- 
„ as far as the river 7heyfſe and the Baltic ſee. He 
TS hams — and at the ſame time aſſiſted 


[pene, Sax.] ſo much as was paid in ancient. 


1 


or other liquor, humid, having ſome moiſture adhering. 


in the next century] got the ff poſleſ- 


WHA 


him in ſubduing the city and dutchy of Rome.” I il one , that 
from theſe conqueſts and donations of Charles, the billop of Rowe bc 
came a temporal prince ; and that from this reduction of the ten / 4/44 07 
—_ into one compa? body, formed in ſupport of the grea? a. » >, 
with the now privcdy biſhop of Rome (7. e. the e/oventh born} nt they 
head, does that judicious writer begin the time, times, and bal” a 7 
7. e. the 1260 ſolar years, which in the prophecics of Daxici any St... 
are aligned for the reign of this a»/:chryiiar power. ; 

If the reader would ſupply himſclt with materials on theſe fewer! 
heads, he may conſult the following words, in the fame order in wiz |! 


they here ſtand ; Gxosrics, Cerntxrutans, CaraPuRtTGians, Per 


BOLE, UX MADE. Nictxt Council, Uniox of Divinity, DN. 
DrutnTa, Galaxis, Eunomaxs, Macrooxtaxs, Ci1.:00L 1, 
and Crotsaves; and compare the wavie with Nezwt:»"; OS rot. 20 
Daniel, &c. cap. 8. and with Oprs Imperfect. in Mathur {as buurd vp 
in the works ol St. Chryſeftom, Ed. Buhl, tor 3.] Hom. 48. 

Wesrerx Her ir, is [ia the tivle of the Greel-) the dofirine of St. 
Jerome, and the vers churches, concerning original fin; as we hate 
al:ead, obſerved from P/ tins" Hitler. in part under the word {i'r »- 
voa us] which the teader is dehred to review; hat tollogs being on 
a continnation of one and the une citation from him. And now to gun 
you [iays he] a compi lion i i ang lt of this herijy. "tis ts follows :| that 
men fin by nature ; not in virtue of their own will [or choice; meaning, 
by the word nature, not that in which Adu was originally creates ; for 


- that nature ¶ ſay they] vis good ; but according to that #ature, wich 


was allotted nim after he bod finer ; an evil nature ſucceeding (upon 
his tranſgrefſion] to that u hich was before good, ard a mrte nature 
to that which was before immortal. And thus we come into tue work 
BY NATURE EViL and did not acquire tin in conſequence t aur o 
CHOICE. Another notion which they advance, co:fitently cnovgh 
with the former, is, that even ex born babes are not clear of HU: bn 
cauie {it ſeems} in conſequence of Adam's tranſgreſſion. nature un 
Cor comes into exiſtence} in fin; and this fnful nature 17 tacy cal n] 
extends to all his race. And they produce, in ſupport of this oi imon, 
theſe words, I was birn in fins; and, there is nie righteeus; and, 1» 
Aas living fhail be juſtifet in his fight, and the ike,” All winch texts 
[-ays the patriarch | / bead:rus reſcues from thir perverſion. by giving 
them a more confi/tent tenſe ; and [waving the protuaner.e's wn impicty | 
of the doctrine} he has proved them to be even of the molt coo 44 cmmare 
iznwrance with reſpect to ſcripture.” Photias in Biblio u. Fl. Gras 
Auguſta Finelic. p. 205, 206. Let the reader compare tl. with the 
nate ſubjoĩned at the end of the word Pelagians *; ard then jules the 
Greek church, even fo late as the fourth century, did not ichard theie 
dotirines as an Ixxovat:ox; and what both the Cr and J. abi 
thought in preceding centuries, way be gathered from the wort $15. 
But N. B. our conſecture with reference to St. Au car 
teint, ſhould be examined in conjunction, rartly with this ſpread 
which is here aſcribed to St. Jerome's doctrine; and purtiy with 
that remark which Dapinr makes on St. Auſtin's book of the 1724s 
Joals, viz. that he there aftirms in oppolition to the / rus, 
that there is no nature or ſubſtance zotarally evil; and ad- 
vances ſome _ which may xoT acrte with the do-trine of 
Grace and original fin; and which he [I. e. St. Ai corrected 
in his retractions.” Ecclef. Hiſt. vol. III. p. 192. For tho' ex- 

| cepting the invocation of the dead {which aroſe firit in the 7 

the acer biſhops had the chief hand in corrupting the 27755 
once delivered to the ſaints: yet we ſhould gizr [as the flying i-] 
— one —— and a iy of truth would not 2 %% ſup- 

S any thing neceflary to form a right judgment either of facts 
or — Sg r N | 5 

We'srwarn, adv. [pertpeapd, Sax. ] towards the welt. 
2 STWARDLY, adv. [of <wwihward] with tendency to the wefl, 
une. 

Wesr. Sa“ xoxLAcr freax-laxa, Sax. ] the law of the weſtern 
Saxons, which e — 2 = Kent, Surry, Suftex, 
Berkſhire, Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire, Dorictiire, and De- 
vonſhire. | | 

To Wer, werb ad. Iræran, Sax. radc, Dan] 1. To moiſten, to 
make to have moitture adherent. 2. Jo dreack with drink. To aver 
our whiltles. 7 allen. 3. To moiſten with liquor. 

We'Turs, . [peden, Sax. weder, Du.] a ram caſtrated. See 
Wearurs. | Ah 

Wer, adj. [pæx, Sax. badeke, Dan. waat, Su.] 1. Moitt with water 

2. Rainy, 
watery. Dryden. . I 
Wer, /ub/t. water, humidity, moiſture, rainy weather. T 

Wer Auge, a nurſe that gives ſuck, in oppofition to a dry nurſe, 
that only tends upon children. | | . 

28 thing with a Mr Finger, that is without difficulty. A cant 

raſe. 

We'rxess, /ub/. the ſtate of being wet, humidity. 

We“rrisu, adj. {of per, Sax.] ſomewhat wet. 

W'rsuob, 4%. {[pet-pccop, Sax.} having ſhoes that take in wat: 

Wer Ghwer, one who drcfics ſheep, lan. Ds, goat ixins, C. wi ct 
are thin, gentle and pliable. 

We/THERBY, a town in the weſt - riding of Yorkſhire, 145 computed 
and 178 meaſured miles from Londan. 


4 


To Wex, verb act. [corrupted from <vax by Spenſer, for a:π⁹ ind 
imitated by Dr;den.] to grow, to encreaſe. n e | 

We'zaxoa, fal. the wind-pipe, Brown. See Wea: inn 

We [of pihg, Sax. a weight] the quantity of five ch . 

Wr'roe-woxrh [ peyde movar, Sax. of peyde, am and mo- 
nax, Sax. a month] the month of June, becauſe tun:) 
in the meadows. 

Wu, has a power peculiar to us, the Sue! ud Hanes non, 
— the erns, and derived from the lh O ine 
plac the / before the we, as the Swedes don nien u more - 

> not qu:elcent. The 


„and ſo we always pronounce it, hen: 
3 uſe h, inſtead of bav, the Teutone: sien bath 2. ang e. 
WaaLE, fubjt. hpale, Sax. val. Dan. bwl. Su. Wa!⸗Liſth. Da. 
wal ſiſch, Ger. ] che largeſt of fith ; the la. gelt of the animyly tha thu 
this globe. 
HALE-BONE, ſub. the fins, Cr. of 2 white. 
Wua'Ly, adj. marked in tireaks. tals exes, Heu. Ste“ 
Wuaus, ul. The arharc, or burrel-iiv, is vexatiout to h 12 
uu mer; 


W II E 


ſummer; not by ſinging them, but by their bombe 1.005 noiſe, or tick - 
ling them in icking t cer ute on the halt. rte. 

Q ; — Fm * 1 : : 

unt. ſult. | Bf, Su. wile, of Werk, Du. p-rkaps of Ger. to 
caſt] a broad L. in place, a _ or _ for landing aud laying of com- 
woitics that arc Lroup ht tot from the water. 

Vonage, H. of the due tor landing goods at a wharl, 
or {or the dtn them off, Ec. 3 

W. erisata, felt. [of wharf] one who ke-ps a wharf, beats, ligh- 
ters, . tor the landing or ſhipping off merchandites. , 

To Wart, to Rutter. | : 

To ane, derb nat. to pronounce the letter r with two much 
force. ; | 
M ls Powers [with floridts] rows of leſſer flowers ſet at cer- 
tue dat ances about the main flock or ſpike. 

W.; i'r 


z * 
dv *+{f i) T4347 


tow | apeonga, Six.) a ſpindle. | 
„ „ ad, Dan. btawty, Su. beer. Sax. dad, Teut. 

ti, Ou, ad L, Ger. was, 11. Ger. ] 1. That which. 2. Which part. 
„ Somethic thts in one's mind indefinitely. I tell thee 20, cor- 
bet, 4 could tear her. Stat iſfeare. 4. Which ot teveral. 5. An in- 
terection by way of {urprize or queſlion. Ii hat ! canſt thou not for- 
bear. Spear. G. Wheat lengi ; what imports it though ? notwith- 
ruin; an clipuctl mode of ſpeech. 7. bat time, <ehat n ; at 
eme when, on tue day when. 8. [P. onoun Interrogative] wich of 
muy? imerrogatively. 9. To how great a degree; uſed either inter 
tony or Eemontiratively. What partial judges are our love and 
huc? Dudu. 10. It is uſed adverbially for pris; in part. 11. 
J. ut do. an interiectiun of calling. 8 

Viraiti ver, Wrarso or WHATSOEVER, Pronouns [from what 
and ever; a is not now in uſe; of hetieppe, hpatppazppe, 
Sau-. Having one nature or another, being ore or another, either 
generally, ſpecinczlly or numerically. 2. Any thing let it be what it 
will. z. "The func, be it this or that. 4. All that, the whole that, 
al! particulars that. | | | 

Mun. Sec MWuer. = : : We; 

Watat, or WHELK [hþele, Sax.] a puſh or pimple, a puſtule, a 
ſul telling filled with matter. Sce War. Wijeman. 

Wirar [bue37, Dan. hitte, Su. wepte, Du. wehte, I.. Ger. weitzen, 
II. Ger. hræxe. Sax.] that vai of which the fineſt and v hiteſt of bread 
is made. The ſpecies ae, 1. White or red wheat, without awn. 2. 
Red whext, in ſome places called Kentith wheat. 3. White wheat. 4. 
Red-eared bearded! wheat. 5. Cone wheat. 6. Gray wheat. and in 
fue plices duck-li!! heat and gray pollard. 7. Polomon wheat. 8. 
Many cared wheat. g. Summer wheat. 10. Naked barly. 11. Long- 
grained wheat. 12. Six rowed wheat. 13. White eared wheat with 
long awas. Of all thefe forts cultivated in this country, the cone wheat 
is chicfly preferred, as it has a long ear and a fuller grain than any 
other ; but the ſec of all ſhould be annually changed: For if they are 
ſown on the ſame farm, they will not ſucceed fo well as when the feed 
is brought from a diſtant country. Miller. | 

WHea'TEN, ad. [of wheat] made of wheat. 

WitarT-Far, i very ſmall delicate bird. Sari. 

WuzaT-Plun', fel. a fort of plum. Ainſworth. 

To Wurz btr, verb act. [of wedein, which in Ger. ſign ſes uo 

m 


perly the w.;gging of a dog's tail, when he creeps and cringes, 


wedal, a fan, bu: metaphorically as in Engliſh wheedle. Of this word, 


ſays Johnſon, I can find no etymology, tho? uſed by good writers: and 
Locke ſeems to mention it as a cant word] to entice by ſoft words, to 
fatter, to perſuade by kind words, to draw in cafuly, to coax or 
ſooth 


Wur roi. uf. [from the verb] a flattering, cajoling expreſſion. 
Ware [bu l, Dan. hycol, hpeopel, or hpeoxul, Sax. wirl, Du. and 
Teut.] 1. A round utenũl that turns upon an axis. 2. A circular body. 
Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill. Shatgpeare. 3. 
A Carriage that tuns upon wheels. 4. An inſtrument on which erimi- 
nals are tortured, a puailhment which is inflicted on great criminals, and 
eſpecially on all- ſunes, parricides, and robbers on the highway, in 
France, Holland, Germany, Sc. they have their bones firſt broken 
da an iron bar on a ſcaffold, and then are placed on the circumference 
or wheel, and leſt there to expire; ſometimes their bones are broken on 
te heel, Sc., and in Germany with a wheel. 5. Ihe inftrament of 
 tinving. Giferd. 6. Rotation, revolution. Theie turning wheels of 
vnituge. Bacen 7. A compaſs about; a tract appreachiug to circu- 
larry. This flight in many an airy wheel. Milton. 3 
Maur, Wyre, a mathematical inſtrument for meaſuring lenghts 
uf on the ground; alſo called a cvay - auiſer. 
I et, werb neut. 1. To move on wheels. 2. To turn on an 
axis. 4. 3. To revolve, to have a rotatory motion. 4. To turn, 
to ha vic Htudes. 5. To fetch a compaſs, to turn about, as in the 
militar; art, ta make a motion that brings a battahon or {quadron to 
front hit e which before was the flank. 6. To roll forward. 
IP under 
Mauſt 4:7 on the earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 
To Wu nu, werb ad. to make to whirl round, to put into a rotatory 
motion. . | 
Wurz tc, . [of whe?!] a duty ancient!y paid for the paſſages 
of carts and wagyons. 
W:prg't-Barrow, /ubft. [of bþ20l and benepe, Sax. ] a fort of ſmall 
Cart with one ch cl. 
Wurc'Lrx, a. {of wheel] a wheelwright, a maker of wheels. 
Camden, 
VCuter Fire {in chemiltry] a fire for the melting of metals, &c. 
- where: the crucible, coppel or melting pot is entirely covered over on the 
top, as well as round the ſides: the fame as zgnis rote. 
Wurt LwerGnT, %. [of hpeol and pyyhra, Sax.) a maker of 
wheels of carts, waggons, Tc. 
Wart ty, a4. [of wheel] circular, ſuitable to rotation. J. Philips. 


To Wi: tze, aer next. [of hyeopan, Sax.] to make a noiſe in the latter 


thront, to breath with noiſe. 3 | 

Warts, Aa. See To WELk. [prob. of hþele, Sax. putrefaction 
1. A pultule, the ſame as ach See Wear. 2. A kind of ſhell 6h ; 
tea nail. 3. An inequality, a protuberance. IF bells and knobs. 
Sad prare. 

To Wit, or to Wurtrvr, verb af. lobe an. Sax. wilma, Iſlan. 
1. To turn the open fide of a veſſel downwards. 2. To cover wi 
ſomething not to be thrown off, to bury. M hein d under ſeas. Addiſon. 
3. To throw upon ſomething ſo as to cover or bury it. Milton. 


rare. 2. he your g of a dog, Puppy. 


_ paſs] a ſmall lig 


VHI 


To Wurrr. verb nent. [of hyelp, Sax. Etot: p. Dcalp and werg, Teut. 
prob. of g cu, of cp, Lit. a fox] to bring forth whelps or young, 
as a bitch, tox, bear ; geacrally applied to beats of prey. 

Wuere, /u/ft. (help or pelp, Sax. bwely, Nein, Teut. welp, Du. bu- 
oſpar, Iſland. bwaip, Su.] 1. The young of any beatt of prey. Shake. 

An © 4 
lation of a boy or ſon. Shak;fpcare. 4. 9 2 bs 

Wur'rtyisn, ad. [of zue] like or pertaining to a whelp. 45 

Waer es {on ſhipboard] are brackets or ſmall pieces of wood faſlened 
to the main body of the capſtan or draw-beam, which give the ſweep to 
it, and keep the cable from ſurging or riſing up too high, whe is 
wound about them. 

Wukx, adv. [hp:nne, Sax. whan, Goth. and Su. wanner, Du. and 
L. Ger. wenn, H. Ger.] 1. At what time ? by way of interrogation. 
2. At, or in the time that. 3. Which time. 4. At which time. 5. 
Aſter the time that. 6. At what time. 7. At what particular time. 
8. ten as; at the time when, what tin e. Ii. 

Wxex {among logicians] is the eighth of the categories, and is what 
anſwers to queſtions relating to time; as, when did be? did be & it 
twenty years ago ? When was that done? yeſterday. 

Wurxck, adv; [hpanon, Sax. buden. Dan. Formed, ſays Johnſon, 
from where, by the ſame analogy as hence from bere] 1. from what 
place. 2. From what perſon. Prior. 3. From which premiſes ; as, 
whence I conclude. 4. From which place or perſon. Milton. 5. For 


which cauſe. Arbathnct, 6. From what ſource. 7. From aubence. A 
vious mode of ipeech. Shakcſpcare. 8. Of whence. Another barba- 
riſm. Dryden. 


— R, ad. [of evhence and ever] from what place ſoeve:. 


Wurxt ves, or WHExSOEvER, adv. hfænne, Fa, apne, Sax.) at 


whatſocver time. | 

WuERe, adv. [hþen, Sax. bor. Dan. warr, Du. bwar. Teut.] 1. 
At which place or 2. At what place. 3. At the place in which. 
4. Any where; at any F. Wine, like here, has in compoſition 


a kind of pronominal ſigniſication; as, <v4crrof; of which. 6. It has 
the nature of a ſubſlantive: not now in uſe. & akeſpeare. 


Wuzxe (with logicians] is the ſeventh of the categories, and is what | 


anſwers to queſtions that relate to place; as to be at Rome, at Vienna, 
at Paris; — the cloſet, in a chair, 8 c. OY 

WutrEanbou'T, or Witktabou'Ts, adv. Cof where and about] 1. 
About, in, or near to what place. 2. Near which place. 3. Concern- 
ing which. Holder. | | | 

HEREA's, adv. [of h}z3, and ar, Sax.] 1. When on the con- 

trary. rat. 2. At which place: obtolete. Shakeſpeare. 3. Sceing 
that. 4. The thing being ſo that; always referred to — difte- 
rent. 

Wurrea'r, adv. [of hþean, Sax. and at, Dan.] at or upon which. 

Wutz“ [of hyœn and bi, Sax. wact, Du] by or with which. 


 Warne'ver, Wurneso,, or WAE BSOE“ VER, adv. [of hpzp, Tha, 
and æpne, Sax.] in any place ſoever, at whatſoever place. 


Wut kroxs, av. [of hhœn and pop, Sax. hvorfore, Dan. hwar- 
forre, Su.] 1. For which cauſe or 
way of in n. 
Wuarnrer'n, adv. [hjaon and in. Sax.) in which. 
WHrEREINTO', adv. for hpzpunco, Sax.] into which. 
Wut'aex8ss, abſt. [of where] ubiety. Grew. | 
 Wutreo'r, adv. fel hpzp and op, Sax.] of which. 
Wuzsso'x, adv. [of where and on] on which. 
WazrEgso'. See WHEREVER. | 
Wurresor'ver. Sec Wutkzves. Ns | 
WuertrTo', or WuerevuxT0', adv. {of hꝛæn and vo, Sax. waertoe, 
Du.] to which. | | 
Wutrtupo'x, ade. [of hpzn and upon, Sax.] upon or after which. 
WutrtwrTa, or WrHEkewiTHa't {of hian aud prd, Sax.] witi 


Wur'alicoars, a fort of open chariots, uſed b ons of quality 
before the invention of coaches. 9 | Fw 0 | 
Wut'rreET, /ub/t. a box on the ear, or ſlap on the chops. | 

To Was, 1. To give a box on the ear or flap on the chops. 


2. [Corrupted, I ſuppoſe, from Herre. 7-b»Jon] to hurry, to trouble, to 
teaze: a low colloqui | 


ial word. 

Wux' kr, abe. 

t boat for carrying paſſengers on a river. Dram. 

WuerT, /ubft. [of hpecran, Sax. to ſharpen} 1. The act of ſharpen- 
ing. 2. Any thing that makes hungry; as a dram. Spectator. 

To Wuer [percan, Sax. wetten,. Du. and Ger, werzen, H. Ger. ] 1. 


To ſharpen by attrition. 2. To edge, to make angry or acrimonius, 


3. To whet, ſharpen or provoke an appetite by drinking before dinner. 
Wure*rTnrs, _ 
disjunctive queſtion, in oppoſition to the other. 
HETHER, fron, Which of wo. 
Wur'rsroxk e ] a ſtone for ſharpening edge tools. 
Wue'TTER, if. [of auber] one that whets or ſharpens. Mare. 
Waer, /ab/*. [hyzx, Sax. ex, Du.] 1. The wateriſh part of milk, 
from which the oleoſe or grumous part is ſeparated, 2. It is uſed of any 
thing white or thin. What ſoldiers ace face. Shakeſpeare. 
HICH, rana, {bbilick, Dan. hpilic, Sax. welck, Du. tw-Ith, Ger.}] 
1. The pronoun relative: relating to things. 2. It formerly was uſed 
for ue, and related likewiſe to perſons ; as in the words of the * Lord's 
prayer. 3. The genitive of ieh as well as of who is whoſe ; but 
whoſe, as derived from which, is ſcarcely uſed but in poetry. 4. It is 
ſometimes a demonſtrative; as, take <»4ic< you will. $6. It is fome- 
times an interrogative; as, ulich is the man? who? 124 of tho 
tuo. But ſee CsURA. egen 
Wuicur'vzx, or Wuichsok'vER [hji 


æpne, hpilcr e, Sax.] 
let it be which it will, whether fe cas. or the Gllth. Ralls whe hs 


Wulr, fub/t. [prob. of ghwyth, Brit.] an expulſion of the breath, a 
blaſt, a puff of wind. 
To Warboum, verb veut. [of whif, prob. of pepan, Sax. to babble, 
or weyfelen, Du. to wave or fluctuate] to play on a pipe; alſo to ſtand 
trifling, to move inconſtantly, as if driven by a puff of wind. Nc wwe. 
War'rFLEr [ræplen, Sax. wepfcler, Du.] 1. One that plays on 2 
whiffle or fife. 2. A young freeman that goes before the companies of 
London on publick proceſions. 3. Ore that blows flrongly. mighty 
cer 


on. 2. For what realon; by 


prob. of webs, Lat. to carry, or of Fapan, Sax. to 


hype den, Sax.] a particle expreſing one part of 4 


— 


WH I 


aui fer ſore the king. Sper fer. 4. One of no conſequence, one moved 
2 or * f 


Wur'FFLING, adj. mean, inconſiderable, as if moved with every 


whiff. 

Waic, . [bþzx, Sax.] 1. Whey. 2. One of a oppoſite to 
tories. * ſouthweſt counties of Scotland have of any. enough 
round the year; and the northern parts producing more 
ſe in the welt came in the ſummer to buy at Leith 
from the north: and from the word wwhiggam, uled 
ries, all that drove was called the whig;amors, and 
Now in — — before the news came down ot 
$ defeat, the miniſters animated their people to riſe and 
to Edinburgh ; and they came up marching on the head of their 
iſhes with an unheard of fury, praying and preaching all the way as 
The marquis of Argyle and his party came and headed them, 
ing about 6000. I his was called the ahi egi inroad : and 
all that o the court came in contempt to be called 
: and Scotland the word was brought into England, where it 
our a»bappy terms of diſunion. Biſbep Burnet. I ſee no 
why it ſhould be called **a»bappy””, fo long as this act up 
to their avowed principles of LinerTY, boch civil and eceleſiaſtic. Tho? 
poſſibly what has been obſerved (under the word ATaanactaxs) of our 
religious diſputes, may ſometimes hold good in our political ones; I mean, 
that a great noiſe and zeal ſhall be expreiſed for names, at the very time 

in which we are giving up the hing. . 

Wurcoisu, adj. — whiz ; bherg, Sax. whey, becauſe (as ſome ſay) 
the name whip was ven to the field · meeters in Scotland, whoſe 
chief diet waz four whey. See Wn1G] a nick name, the oppoſite to that 
of tory, and is ap court intereſt, in 
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plied to thoſe that were againſt the 

the time of king Charles II. king James II. Cc. and for it, in the 

reign of king William and king George. Szvift. 

wits, WriLes, or WairsT, adv. [hþue, Sax. wyit, Du. and L. Ger. 

weil, L. Ger.) 1. During the time that. 2. As long as. 3. At the 
ſane time that. 2 Corinthians. White; is now out of uſe. 

WuiLe, af. [hpile, Sax. hvilc, Dan. bwyls, Su. thel, L. Ger. wiel, 
H. Ger.] time, ſpace of time. | 

To Wurz, verb ent. [hpilan, Sax. wielen, L. Ger. weilen, H. Ger.] 
do delay, to put off, to loiter, The wwhilirg time. Speclator. 
Wairz'ak, adv. [of while and ere or before] a little while ago. 
Wur ron, adv. [hpilon, Sax. that is, once en a time] ſome time 
_ formerly, once, of o 2 ] ts 
Wu, . = word is derived by Skinner from a thing turnin 
round: nor can I find any etymology more probable] a freak, = old 
2 an irregular motion of deſire, a whimſey. 

To Warmer, verb next. [of wimmern, Ger.] to begin to cry, as a 
child, to cry without any loud noiſe. Locke. Renee 
Wnäturrzo, adj. prob. from vier] This word ſeems to mean 

— — crying. Johnſon. This whimpled, whiniag, purblind, 
wa 5. heſpeare. 
a1'MSICAL, adj. [of whimſcy] full of whimſies, freakiſh, fantafti - 
cal, oddly fanciful. 


| — adv. [of 92 in a 221 manner. 
BI'MSICALNESS, H. [ ical] quality of being whimſical, 


fan b 

Wul'usr, /abft. [only another form of the word him] a maggotty 
K — 12 humour, a caprice, a whim. 

Wuru-wanu, /ub/t. [prob. of whim/ey; a reduplication of «him, 
ER LE ENED ahem 
Wuin, . [chwyn, Wel. genifla /pino/a, ] a kind ackly 
ſhrub called 2. E Bacon. | 

To Wurms, verb next. [þan:an, Sax. wernen, Du. c<hwyno, Wel.] 
to lament in low murmurs, to moan meanly and effeminately, to ipeak 
in a crying tone. 3 : | 
Wars, fbf. [from the verb] 1. Plaintive noiſe, mean or effimi- 
nate. 2. {with hunters] the cry of an otter. 

To Wur'xDLE, verb neut. a corruption of zubire. See Wnixx. 
 Wur'ntasd, or Wyr'xYarp [prob. of pirmian, to win, and ane, 
Sax. honour. Skinner. I know not, fays Jabiſon, whether this word 
was ever uſed ſeriouſly : and there fore perhaps it might be denominated 
in contempt for c, a tool to cut whins} 1. A ſword in contempt. He 

wwhinyard up. Halibras. 2. A fort of back - Mord | 


ſnatched his | 
Wul'x1xc, part. adj. [of whine; of panian, Sax.] making a mourn- 
ful, complaining noiſe, ſpeaking in a crying tone. | ; | 
o Wurnxy [prob. of wihi, Brit. or Linne, Lat.] to neigh, as 2 
horſe or you 8 > 


ng colt. : | 

Waaxs, bt. the furz or furz-buſh. | en 

Ware, /ubf. [hþeop, zepþ1pa, and pþapa, Sax. foobe, Dan. ſweep, 
Du ] 1. A ſcourge, an initrument of correction, tough and pliant 2. 
{Among ſemſtreſſes] A ſort of round ſtitch. | 

To Wulr [hþzopan, Sax. wippen, Du.] 1. To ny or laſh with 
a whip, to ſtrike with any ching tough or flexible. 2. To ſow after a 
particular manner, in 2 — ſeam, or ſlightly. Gay. 3. To drive 
with laſhes. To corre& with laſhes. 5. To laſh with farcaſm. 


Shakeſpeare. 6. To enwrap: a mechanical term. AMexon. 
To Wuie up or of, act. to take any thing nimbly ; alſo to drink 


tions, to move nimbly. Taler. ; | 
Wear'ecorD, /. [of whip and cord] cord of which laſhes are made. 


Wu1'e-GRAFTING, ut. [in gardening} Whipgrafting is done two 
ways: firit cut off the er of s fock, and ſmooth it, then cut the 
from a knot or bud on one ſide floping, about an inch and a half 


The graft muſt be cut from the ſhouldering ſmooth and even, 
by that the lower end may be thin. Place the ſhoulder 
head of the ſtock, and mark the length of the cut of the 
with your knife cut away fo much of the ftock as the 


but not any of the wood of che ſtock : place both together 
that che cut part of both may join, and the ſap unite the one to the 
other; and bind them cloi2 together, and defend them from the rain 


with tempered.clay or wax, as betore. The other way of wwhip-grafti 
is, and the ſtocks are of an equal fize. The ſtock m 
be cut ſloping upwards from one fide to the other, and the graft after 


manner from the ſhoulder downwards, tlrat the graft may ex- 


ſuddenly. : : ; 
To Wulr up and down, verb a. to be active, or in continual mo- 


„with a ſhoulder, but not deep, that it may reſt on the top of the 


W HI 


actly jon with the ſtoc k in every part, and fo bind ard clay or wax them 
as betore. Mortimer. | 
Wurrnaro, ,. [of u and hand] advantage over, D- 25 
Wur'yLasu, /abf. [of u and la-] the lith or ſinall end of 1 whip, 
Wurrres, ft. [of w/:;7] one who puniſhes with whipping, 3..2.- 


ſpeaore. 


Wut'yerxs [in angling] 1. A faſtening the line to the hook or 10d. 
2. A caſting in a hook and drawing it gently on the water. 

It may c:j/ rim a WyieeisG, he may chance to be whipped for it. 

Wur'epixGror, . [of whip and 7%] a piliar or polt to tie felont 
to in order to their being whipped. = 

War rs:aw, fabft. [of whip and jaw] The gi is uſed by joiners 
to ſaw ſuch great pieces of fluff that the handſaw will not eafily reach 
through. Moxon. 

Wur'ysTary [on ſhipboard] a piece of wood or ſtaff ſaſtened to the 
helm, which the ficerſman holds in his hand to move the helm, aud go- 
vern or urn the ſhip. 


Wul'rsres [prob. of gerpipe, Sax. a whip] a ſhuffling fellow, a 
r, a Wickler, ado 8 — le fellow. 3 * 
Waiter for Waryywp. Sce Lo Wutr. 
Warr, ſabf. [bueret, Dan. wirbei, Ger.] 1. Quick rotation, cir- 
motion, rapid ci:cumvolution. Dr. din. 2. Any thing moved with 
=" rotation. Jdil;jſen. 3. A vortex. Onde. 
o WutrL, vers neat. to run round ſwiftly. 
To Wutrr, werb att. [ol bp: lan, Sax. bverele, Dan. wicricn, Teut. 
wirveln, Ger.] to turn ſwiftly round, as the wind of a wind, or 
water of a cl - pool. 


WurkLinxc, ad. 1 Dan. wirveln, Ger.) turning ſwiftly 
about with the hand, &c. 

Wia, ast. [prob. of wirvel, Ger.) a piece of wocd put on the 
ſpindle of a ſpinning- heel. | | 

WareiBaT, /ub/t. [of whirl and bat] any thing moved rapidly round 
to give a blow. It is frequently uſed by the poets for the ancient celtus. 

WurrL-poxr, faſt x round bone of the knee, the putell a. 

Wurkticis, a play-thing to turn round. 

Wur'zLwixp [of hvcrelz-wind, Dan. werbel- wind, Ger. and Teut.] 
a hurricane, a ftormy wind that blows circularly. 

Wur'ri-worw, a little worm, which twilts itſelf about the rows cf 
plants, and is called in Latin ſpord;/e. 3 

Wurkrteir, or WarkLeoor, . Ihymy. and pil, S.] a gulf 
in the ſea or river, where the water continually turns round tte. 

Wut ix, or Wire 1hnG, at fa word formed in im: tien uf 
the ſound expreſſed by it] the fluttering of partridges or photiunt, when 
they riſe. Pope. ; 

Wutrsx, /ubf?. [prob. of viltie, Dan. wiſch, 'Teut. wiſ:*:n, Cer, to 
wipe ; but Skinner inclinc; to derive it of hprea, Sax. whit] i. A brunn 
made of oſier twigs. Bo 2. A fort of neck drefs, torun worn by 
women. 3. A quick motion of a twig. Oc 

To Wursx, verb a8. [prob. of viſe er, Dan. wizka, Su. or tiſchen, 
Ger.) 1. To bruſh or clcanſe with a whiſk. 2. To give a f hr bruth 
by a ſwift motion, as a fox with ter tail, a woman with her petticoars, 
Sc. 3. To paſs by in great haſte. | 
Wuisc [cr rather f,, from the interjection vi. ſince! ]} a 
game at cards, at which filence is above all things required. 

Wur'sc ER, /aubft. [of whiſt} little tufts of halt at the corners cf the 
mouth on the upper lip; the muſtachio. 4ad:/.x. | . 

To Wul'srER, verb ncut. [ huilter, Dan. wiſperen, Ger. and Du.] to 
ſpeak ſoftly, or in the ear. | 

To Wust, verb ad. 1. To addreſs in a low voice. 
in a low voice. 3. To prompt ſecretly. care. 
report any thing. | 

WursPER, /. a low ſoft voice heard only in the ear. | 

Waur'sPERER, Auf. [of {er} 1. Orc that fpeaks low. 2. A pri- 
vate talker. Pacsr. | 5 

War'srerixc Places depend on this principle, that the voice being 
applied to one end of an arch, exfily rolls to the other. All the contri- 
vance in a whiſpering- place, is, that nrar the perſon who wiper: there 
be a ſmooth wall arched either cylind: ically, or ell tic i ; a circular 
arch will do, but not fo well. This will be very plain iron (ute XII. 
fig- 15. For let A BC repreſent the ſegment of a iphere; and tuwppoſe a 
low voice uttered at A, toe vibrations expanding themſelves every ways 
ſome will impinge upon ihe points E, E, Sc. and from thence he re- 
flected to the potnts F, from thence to G, and t» on, i they ail meet 
in C; and by tiicir union theie cauſe a muck Hoger und, than in any 
other part of the ſegment whatever, even at A, the point from whence 
they came. | Te 

Wuisr [of huiſie, Dan. This word is called by Skinner, wl o ſeldom 
errs, an inte: jection requiring filence, and fo it i; commonly fed. But 
Shakeſpcare uſes it as a verb, and Milton as au acd<Give} 1. Are lien! 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Still, ſilent. A7zfron. 3. Be vill. | 

WursT, Val. a game at cards, requiring cloſe attention and en 
See Wars. 

Wur's LE, aH. [hp:ipele, Sax. bwifl, Su] 1. A ſort of ſun! 
wipe. 2. A iound made by the mode lation of the breath in tue 
3. A ſound made by a ſmall wind inflrument. 4. The moutn. 
of whiſtling. Walton, 5. The noite of winds. 6. A call, iu? 
men aſc to their dogs. Shak care. 

To Wu'isrIE, verb att, [of hpirlan, Sax. wida. S. 
1. To play tunes with the lips and breath, a fort Gf in. ent 
ſpeaking. 2. [o make a found with a ſmall wind 1n!iruimets 3. 

d ſhrill. And mountains aue. Dryden. 

To WytsTLE, verbatt. to call by a whiftle. 

Wulst, /u#ft. {ofavbi/l-) one who whitt--. 

Wair, ut. {parr, a thing, aprhx, Sax. ary 


2. To utter 
4. To murmur or 


Ats 7 4 Coal 


Net a Warr, not at all. 

Every-Warr, altogether. 

Wyr'rer, a town in the North Riding of Tire, 185 co pared 
and 227 meaſured miles from London. == ; 

WHrr'TcavrcH, a borough in Hupe, frnws 2 mem bers to par lia- 
ment, 49 computed and 5s meat miles from London. 
Wul'renvscn, in Salop, 125 computed and 159 weatured nales 
from | 

Waire, adj. [hþrea, or hre, Sax, bvite, Dan. port, So. wir, Dy, 
weilz, Ger] 1. The colour contrary to black, having ſucn an appears 
ance as is produced om the mature of 7 colours ino, 2. itaving 

12 8 


converts newly baptiſed appeared from eaſter to 


WI II 


the colour of ſcar; pate. Shak-ſpeare. 3. Having the cotour appro- 
priated to happineſs and innocence. Miſten and Pepe. 4. Gray with 
agu. Shakeſpeare. 5. Pure, unblemithed. Pepe. . 

Wurz, aht. 1. Whitenels, any thing white, white colour. 2. The 
mark at which an arrow is ſhot; as, you have hit the dci t. 3. The 
albvgineous part of eggs. 4. The white part of the eye. 

To Wyurrt, verb a. [from the adj.] to make white. 

WurrELra, . Whitelead is made by taking ſheetlead, and 
having cut it into long and narrow flips, they make it up into rolls ; but 
ſo that a ſmall diſtance may remain een every ſpiral convolution. 
Theſe rolls are put into earthen pots, ſo ordered that the lead may not 
ſink: down above half way, or ſome ſmall matter more in them: 
pots having each of them very ſharp vinegar in the bottom, fo full as al- 
moſt to touch the lead. When the vinegar and lead have both been put 
into the pot, it is covered up cloſe; an ſo left for a certain time, in 
which ſpace the corroſive fumes of the vi will reduce the ſurface of 
the lead into a mere white call, which they ſe with knocking it 
with a hammer. There are two forts of this fold at the colour ; 
the one called ceruſe, which is the moſt pure part, and the other is 
arhito-lead. Duincey. bf 

Wn1're-con [hþrea-cop, Sax.] a mew, afea-birid. 

K:ights of the Order of the WuiTte-Eagle, an order of Poliſh knights 
inſtituted by king Ladiſlaus V. A. D. 1325. 

WH1'TEHAVEN, a town in Cumberland 227 computed and 250 mea- 


Wut“ rk-nakr Silver, a mulct paid into the out of the ſo- 
reſt of White-hart, certain lands in Dorſetſhire, which was firſt impoſed 
by king Henry III. on Thomas de Linde, for killing a beautiful white 
hart, contrary to his order. 
| Wur'Tz-xtar [with ſmichs] a « 
given to iron in the forge, when it not got its form and ſize. 

To Wu1'TEx, verb a. [hþrexan, Sax. bwytns, Su.] to make white. 

To WulrEx, verb next. to grow white. 

Wur'rexen, ast. [of whites] one who makes any thing white. 

Wur'Tixc, ſubjt. [of white] 1. A ſubſtance made of chalk. 2. [M- 
Den Nan J inclining to white. Boyle 

Wu1'T15H, adj. [of white; hprca, Sax. ] inclining to whi b 

e n l. [of 228 the quality of being ſomewhat 
white. Boyle. | | 

Wur'T-LEaTHER, af. [of white and leather] leather dreſſed with 
alum, for toughneſs. a | 

Wurz. LixE [in anatomy] the linea alba. | 

WH1'TELY, adj. [of bite] coming near to white. Shakeſpeare. 

— yy of —_ 3 
Wu'rz-MzEAr, /ubft. [of white meat] ſuch as it 
cuſtards, 22 cheeſe. | 
WurTE-oa'kan, a ſort of tow or flax to drive into the ſeams of 


ſhips. | 

WruTgeor, ſub. [of white and fot] milk and eggs, white bread, 
22 , baked in a pot. 

H1'TE-THORN, i. a ſpecies of thorn. | 

Wur'TLow (hre, Sax. a pain, and /oup, Fr. a wolf. Sinner; hþre, 
Sax. a flame, and /ow. Mr. Lye] a ſwelling at the end of the finger, a 
ſwelling between the cuticle and cutis, called the mild echitlow ; or be- 
even he perioſteum and the bone, called the malignant whithow. By 

vulgar 


Wu1'Tentss, ſub. 1. The ſtate 


ſured miles from London. 


four. 2. yrs. ny 7 —— Sir Iſaac provi 


5 


opinion of Mr. Boyle is, that it chiefly depends upon this, that 
te es Fate bee end Ke CT 


them, not towards one another 9 4 
4 — . 


Wutr'Ts-worr, an herb. | 
Wri'Tre-wasn, /abft. [of white and wal] a waſh to make the fkin 
ſeem fair. Addiſon. | 


WrTE-wixe, ſubſft. [of white and wine] a ſpecies of wine produced 
from the white grapes. | 


3 Wut'TE-wa$H, verb af. to whiten the walls or ciclings of a 
Wurrrur. AH. A provincial word. Their meat was whitful as they | 


W * namely milk, — milk, goſh, cnt, Boos. X | 
HI THER, adj. N. Sax.] 1. Tow ace : Ir ively. 
2. To what — 1 Malu Ie. 3. 76 hich place: Rela- 
ok To what degree ? Obſolete. Perhaps never in general uſe. 
. In. 
— eng, adv. [hpadep-rpa, zpep, Sax.] to what place 
er. | | 
War'Tsovur, /ub/t. a ſpecies of 1 5 | 
Wur'TsTER, or Wut rER, % of bite] a whitener of linen cloth. 


| Shake 


eſpeare. 
Wul'rsux Farthings, offerings anciently made at Whitſuntide to the 
pan prieſt by the prior : „ 

ni'TSUNDAY [hpita- Sax.] i. e. White Sunday, becauſe 
on the eve of this be Os ms was ds y clothed in 
white robes, and admitted to the ſacrament of iſm. Becauſe the 


Skinner. See PENTECOSTE, and CATECHUMENS; and to the note 
there ſubjoined, add, Thus in the apoffolic conflitutions, when the ca- 
techumens were diſmiſſed, as they were conſtantly before the adminiſtra- 
tion of the Lord . ſupper : This order was at the ſame time given, wpco- 
AaCiri Te rawia uunrepeg, fl. e. Ve mothers take to your children; 
3 in order to their communicating with == Tho' I find, 
St. Auguſtin in his childhood was placed among the catechumens ; he was 
ſo by his proves mother, as Dapin obſerves. Query, Whether this pro- 
ceeded from what is immediately ſubjoined, ** his Father wanted 
that true ſenſe of religion, which his mother had“? or becauſe yzpo- 


$4PT1ISM (as ſome learned men have fu ) was not as yet the general 
practice of the church? 1 time 


| 4: It has e divjundiive fenle. 


of heat leſs than a welding bear, 


itfuntide in white. mand, hol 


WIC 
in the African churches; as ars from St. C:prian's writings ; 
ye: ſeems to have heen Er the Eaft by — — — 
council of Neceafaria; a council held within a few years of that of 
Nice. See REcsxeraTION and Rites compared. 
Wur'TsCxTIDE, . the Whitſun- holy days. 
Wut'rTaAiL, a bi 
WHuri'TTEN-TREE, a ſhrub, a fort of tree. 
„To Wur'TTLE, werb af. [hpetran, Sax. ] to cut ſlicks with a knife 
22 to edge, to ſharpen: Not in uſe but in Scotland. 
well. 
Wur'rTLe [preal, Sax. white] 1. A fort of child's blanket, or 
„ ſhoulders; a white dreſs for a woman : Not 
in uſe. 2. [Of hpreel, Sax.) a litde knife. Betterton. 3. A fort of 


To Wn1z, verb next. or hiſs: [of hircean, Sax. or from the found it 
expreſſes. Johnſen to make a noiſe as water when a iron i 
8 —— — 6k pint 


Who, pron. Sax. e. Dan. wie. Du.] 1. A pronoun relative. 
Applied to hat perion. 2. 4 <vbo h, ſay, ellipticall 
as one Soul. ſe Callie 412 Ch — A; De . 22 


1 See Wuicn. liom b 5 
HOE'VER, or WHO'SOEVER þazpen, or hparhazpen, 
any one without limitation or exception, de K Th it will. _ 
Wuaoret [ea, Gr. Philxz, or hal, Sax. heal, Du. and Scot.] 1. In- 
tire, not broken, unimpaired, uninjured. 2 Samue/. 2. Total, con- 


taining all of any thing. 3. Sound, well of any hurt or ſickneſs. 
| To make Wnors, Sk ; 


Wo , ſelf. totality, that which is made up of parts united in due 
or diſpoſiti 1 mY — 


| Wuois chas'd Boots, winter riding boots, hunti 
Wuo'tESALE, ah. [of whole and ſale] as, to | 
is, by the piece, or in quantities, in oppoſition 
| Wno'te50ur, ad}. [beeiſam, Du. beyiſam, Teut. both of ha 
health] 1. _ good for health; convibating w health, {lhe 
2. Sound 1 to unſound in doctrine. Atterbury. 3. | 
ſalutary : ete. The wholeſome ſtrength of his right hand. 
—_ 4. Kindly, aling: A Rk uſe. Shakeſpeare. | 
HOLESOME Ship [in guage] a ſhip which will try 
ride well, = ing or labouri = _—y 


by wholeſale, that 
to retail or ſmall 


— — adv. * whale] T a wholeſome manner. 
HO'LESOMENESS, A aL 1. Soundneſfs, aptneſs to 
= health. 2. 2. my conduciveneſs to 8 

HO'LELY, adv. [of whole) 1. Entirely, completly. | 

Toll, in ai the er or kits, ke, = 
Wnom, fxg. and p/ar. [hpzw, Sax. wem, Dan.] the accuſative of 
uy See Wuo. Sax.) ; 
HOMSOE'VER, | | my without exception. 
Wuroo'sus. ile. Ne — Shakeſpeare. | 
Waoo'o: ow q- d. hoedings] thoſe planks in a ſhip, which are 
Joined and f ee 

To Wucor, verb nent. [from the J to ſhout with malignity. 
Shakeſpeare. See Hoor. Pt 

To Wuoor, verb a. to inſult with ſhouts. Dryden. 
RL Boe: Lat.] a pewet; a bird. | 
Wuoor, or Woo roo. 1. A ſhout of purſuit. Adder. 2. [Inthe 
. LENA 

noa, fubſs. ian, Sax. to d. a woman 
boere, Du. — Ger. bur, H. Ger.] 1. A 1 who — 
y with men; a fornicatreſs, an adultreſs. 2. A harlot, an in- 

continent woman, a proſtitute, a woman who receives men for money. 


To Warors, werb neat. [of hypian, Sax. to hire] to commit whore- 
dom, to converſe unlawfully with the other ſex, to follow whores. 

To Wnonz, verb af. to corrupt with regard to chaſtity. Jobnſor. 

Wuro'zebon, . [of hupebom, Sax.] 1 

— — or — — — [of * — 
monger ; of hure mangzene, a or trader] one | 
| whores, or converſes with a fornicatreſs. | 

HO'RESON, Af. [of whore and ſox] an ious name, a ſon 

of a whore, a baſtard. Itis y uſed in a ludicrous diſlike. 


5 Wuo'r15n, adj. [of where] inclinable to play the whore, laſcivious, 


incontinent. 
Wro's1sHNess, whoriſh inclinations and ICCS. 
Wuo'zTLE [heopt, Sax. a heart] nf of dab 1 
Wno'nrrz-EAA v, ah. [heone-benran, of heopr, an heart, and 
benin, Sax. ] the berries of a ſhrub called ertle or burtle. ths 


Wuoss, genitive of <vbs and which. See Who and Waicyn. 
 Wno'so, or Wnozsot'ver [hpzyr papen, Sax.] any without reſiric- 


8 or Wavz {in falconry] the fluttering of partridges and phea- 
they riſe. 


. Carew. 
1. For what reaſon or cauſe: 


2 2 ” . 0 Wi- 
r erage, 
&c. Gibfon. 


as Hierecles, Hieronymus, | 
Wie [pich comes from pic, of hieran, Sax. to dwell] which, ac. 


cording to the different nature and condition of places, hath a 
fignification, implying either a borough or village, or a bay made by the 
winding banks of a river, or a caſtle. Gibſon. | 

Wicua'can, a Virginian root, of great efficacy in healing all man- 
e. Wir, or Wick, ſuf. [heoe, Sax. wierke, Doe] the cotton of 

ic, Wis, or Wick, ſubſp. ; 

a candle, lamp. &c. any ſubſtance round which is 3 wax or 
tallow of a torch or candle. 

Wr'cxsv [incerte etymologice, prob. of peced, Sax. full of guile. 
Camden. Or, as others, of pigand, a ſoldier, 3 


WIL. 


wicked 1 or, as others, of piece, a witch, picca, an enchanter, of biccian, 


. 4. bewicched ; þaccan is to oppreſs; to curſe ; 


ſays Johaſon, it is a compound of pic, vile, bad, and head, malum ca- 


you is 


put] 1. Given to vice, morally bad, not . 2. It is 2 
word of ludicrous or flight blame. That ſame wicked baſtard of Venus. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. C baneful, bad in effect. The quicked weed. 


er. 
Wr'cxepLY, adv. [of wicked] impiouſly, criminally, badly. Pepe. 
W1i'cxepness, id [of me — of — . 


ral ill. 
Wr'cxen, adj. [of vigre, Dan. a twig, twiggen, Du.] made of a vi 
or oſier —_—_—— of ſmall ticks. Milton. 3 


WrcxzT,ſubf. Du. [wicked, Wel. of guigbet, Fr.] a ſmall door in a 


* — the followers of Job Wickif, the firſt Engliſh 
— who ſo mauled the pope, 25 
To WropLe-waDDLE, werb next. à cant word by reduplication of 
<vaddle [wickel mathel · gehen, Ger.) to go ſideling toward firſt one fide 
and then the other. | 

See Wick. 


Wix, or Wien. 
Wir, adj. = Dan. wyvth, Su. pide or pyde, Sax. wydt, Du. and 
L. Ger. . Ger.] 1. Broad, extended far each way. Pope. 2. 


| Broadto a certain degree; as, 12 inches wide. 3. Deviating, remote. 


Wipe, adv. 1. At a diſtance. In this ſenſe aride ſeems to be ſome- 
times an adverb. Spenſer and Temple. 2. With great extent. Pope. 
Wr'veLY, adv. [of — 1. With great extent each way. Bentley. 
2. Far, 


To Wide, verb ag. [of hidenan, Sax. or weitern, Ger.] to make 


To — 2 to ay . extend itſelf. 3 
Wr'pexess, ſabſt. aide] 1. Breadth, extent each way. 
. 2. Com S breadth. Pertley. _ ans 
Wr'pcton, or _ of pi gend. Sax. 
fowl not unlike a wild duck, but not io large; a 
Hence applied alſo to a filly fellow. | 
Wr'pow, fab. 
weduwe, Du. witwe 


y kind of bird: 
([pidþa, or peodþe, Sax. widve, Dan. wweddw, Wel. 
9 , H. Ger. widuwo 


+ or witua, Teut. vida, Lat.] a 
woman whoſe huſband is dead. | 
To Widow, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To deprive of a huſband. 


Moſtly uſed as a participle pail. Shakeſpeare and Dryden. 2. To endow 


;ſpeare. 3. To ſtrip of any thing good. Dry- 


Wr'pow-Bexcn [in the county of Suſſex] i: that ſhare which a wi- 

dow is allowed out or her hutbind's eſtate beſide; her jointure. 
Wr'powen, * # bude ben, Sax. weduwer, Du. witwer, H. Ger.] a 

man whoſe wife is dead. | 


Wr'oownoon, %%. — Sax. ] 1. The ſtate of a widow. 
-S — et » Shakeſpeare. 


King's Widow, one who after the death of her huſband, being the 
king's tenant in capite, was forced to recover her dower by the writ de 
ate a „ and could not marry again without the king's conſent. 
| Wr'pow-MakER, f. [of widow and maker] one who deprives wo- 
men of their huſbands. Shakeſpeare. | 
Wr'oow-wail, a plant havin 
WipTan, ſuft. [of wide] b 
fon. However it is uſed among mechanics. Maxon. 
To WiELD, werb a. [of pealban and þilban, Sax. to manage in the 
hand] to handle, to , to ſway ; to uſe with full command, as a 
ing not too heavy for the holder. | | 
i12'LDY, adj. [of wield] eaſy to be managed or governed by the 


with a widow-right. & 
den 


Wren, adj. [of wire. It were better written wiry] 1. Made of 


wire. Denne. 2. Drawn into wire. Peacham. 3. [From pen, Sax. a 
pool] wet, weariſh, moiſt : obſolete. Shakeſpeare. 

FE, /abft. [vif, Dan. pip, Sax. mf, Du. and L. Ger. weib, H. Ger. 
wib, Teut.] 1. A married woman, whoſe will, in the judgment of the 
law, is ſubject to the will of her huſband ; for which reaſon a wife is ſaid 
to have no will; but fulget radii; mariti, i. e. ſhines with the luſtre of 
her huſband. 2. It is uſed for a woman of low employment. Bacon. 


Wia, being a termination in the names of men, fignifies war, or elſe 


a lere, from p1xza, a word of that ſigni ſon. 

Wia [an abbreviation of geri ug 1. A cap of hair for the head, 
falſe hair worn on the head. 2. A fort of bun or cake. 

Wr'cnTor, a town in the eaſt riding of Yorkſhire, 146 computed and 
181 meaſured miles from London. 

Wr'cTox, a town in Cumberland, 229 computed and 288 meaſured 
miles from London. 5 

Wi'ongvs [of hæz, a way, and zenepa, Sax ] an overſeer or ſur- 


ion. Grb 


oſ the highways. 
| IGHT, 441. ſpit, 8x. wicht, Teut.] a living man or woman, a 
_ perſon, a being: Obſolete. Adiſon. | 


Wicur, ad. ſwift, nimble : Out of uſe. Spenſer. 

Wr'cuTLY, edy. [of wight] ſwiftly, nimbly. | TS 
Wir, an initial in the names of men, ſignifies ſtrong, nimble, luſty : 
being purely Saxon. Gib/or. 

| Wu, ah. [þ:ld, or pub, Sax. vild, Dan. wild, Su. and Ger. wile, 
Du.] 1. Untamed, not domeſtic. 2. Propagated by nature, not culti- 
vated, deſert. 3. Uninhabited. Milron. 4. Savage. uncivilized. Da- 
* . bn — x 
6. Licentious, ungoverned. Milton. 7. Inconſtant, mu L 
240 x — inordinate, 
. Shakeſpeare. 10. Done or made 
Wordward. 11. Merely imagi- 
b . 8 k 

Wriper xEssS, as. i 1. uncultivated and un- 
d, a rr of being wild or 

: Not in uſe. Milton. ; ; 

WII o, /ubf. [from the adj.] a deſert, a tract uncultivated and unin- 
W Baſii [acinus, Lat.] a plant. 

11 „a. [ acinus, 3 
A Wilp 2 — fory and mercileſs brutality, 
making havock whereſoever it comes: It is often uſed in heraldry in 
poſtures, and its head fingly. 


FT 


ing] a water- ſubtle 


the of a ſhrub. 
th, wid eneſs. SES wank, fee bike | 


WIL 


Wilo Cacamf'er, /abft. [claterium, Lat.] a plant. 
To WrLptr, verb Ad. (ot wild] to loſe or purele it an w know! 
or pathleſs tract. Pere. | 
ILDFIRE, ich. t. A compoſition of inflammable materiale, eaſy ti 
take fire, and hard to be extinguiſhed ; a fort of tue f inv end by wc 
Grecians, A. C. 757. 2. Gunpowder wetted, made into a pale, 0. 
8 on fre. Alion. 3. An evil in theep; the running u G2, 
a diſeaſe. 
Wruiptise-Arrow:s, arrows trimmed with wild · fire, and ſhot burr! g 
to ſtick in the ſails or rigging of ſhips in a fight. 
To lead one a W1LD-Gaoje Chace, to amuſe one with fair hopes, to put 
one upon the purſuit of what is impracticable. 
Witp-Gogfe Chace, fubſt. a purſuit of ſomething as unlikely to be 
ht as the wild . 
/1LD Olive, ſub/t. agnus, Lat. from aaa, an olive, and a/. 
Gr. vitex.] a "arg . 
Wruopxess, fabſt. ſof wild] 1. Untamedneſs. 2. Rudeneſs, diſos- 
der like that of un cultivated land. 3. Inordinate vivacity, irregularity 
of manners. Shakeſpeare. 4. Savageneſs, brutality. Sidney. 5. Devia- 
tion from a ſettled ſtate ; irr rity. Watts, 6. Alienation of mind, 
—— S aleſpeare. 7. Uncultivated ſtate, uninhabitedneſs. Drz- 


Wir bine, fubſ. [of v] a wild apple, a crab apple, a wild four 


Wr'LDLY, adv. [of wild] 1. Without cultivation. 2. With diſorder, 
with perturbation. 3. Fiercely, furiouſly. 4. Without attention, with- 
R =. age —_— als Irregularly. Dryden. 

Los, pr. of wird, . wild or barren country, unfrequente 
3 * 

WrLD stxvice, ah. I cratægus, Lat. ] a plant. | 
WII o 2 ſuch as of themſclves without culture. 

1 ater-Creſſes, a alſo called LA I. Smock ard Cuckoe- 
WEr. . | | 
Wirln-Williams, a plant. 5 

| Wits, * (pile, of zeal, Sax. fraud, wirl, Iſl.] a cunning ſuift, a 

trick, a fraud. 4:7: /on. | 

Wi'rrur, eg. [pilful, Sax.] 1. Obſtinate, perverſe, headſtrong. 
ſtubborn, inflexible. 2. Done or ſuffered by defign. D-y4 nr. 

_ WruruLLy, adv. [of wi/ful] 1. Obſtinately, ſtubborply. 2. On 

ſet „ by deſign. Hammond. | 
I'LFULNESS, au. | of au] obſtinacy, inflexibility, Cc. 
WIIIIMV, ado. [of wily] craftily, by ſtra Ju. | 
Wi'ris Ess, %. [of u] eraſtineſs, ſlineſs, guile. 01 /a/ms. 
Wir, "Te 8 of xeal, fraud, or Zalian, Sax. to erchart] 
Y cath. 

Wirt ſhalla, Sax. vitlie, Dan. wilim. Su. wiſle, Du. and Ger. ] t. 
A certain faculty of the ſoul, choice, arbitrary determinatizn. 00 js 
the power which the mind has to order the confideration of any idea, oc 
the forhearing to conſider it, or to prefer the motion of any part of the 
body to its reſt, and vice verſa. Locke. 2. Diſcretion, choice. 3. Com- 
mand, direction. 4. Diſpoſition, inclination, deſire. 5. Pow er, go- 
vernment. Pſalms. 6. Divine determination. Thy v: be done 
Lord's Prazer. 7. Teſtament, » — of a dying man's effects. 8. 
Good-will; favour, kindneſs. Sal. ſpeare. g. Geod-xrill; right inten- 
tion. Philippians. 10. Ila; malice, malignity. 
from Miiliam. ] a chriſtian name abreviated. | 

The word [avi] ſays Dr. Clarke, has great ambiguity in it, 
and ſignifies /vo dillinct things; ſometimes it fignifics the /of 
perception or apprebatirn of the UNDERSTANDING ; and ſon: eines 
the frft exerticn of the SELF-MOvING, or ACTIVE FiCUltY, 
To the queſtion, © Whether we can //jend 17 ing or no; (in 
which the learned and judicious Mr. Lecke was indeed much per- 
— the anſwer is, that in the former ſenſe of the word I. 

| ting, we cannot ſuipend ; in the latter we can; and to the queſlion, 
+ Whether ee are at /:berty to nwill or chorſe ore or the Uther of two 
er more oljjecti, the anſwer is [till the ſame ; in ti e former ſenſe of 
the word, we arr nt at liberty; in the latter we are. Nun 
upon @ bcok entituled, i pliliſephical enguiry concernirg human i- 

_ berty, p. 22, 23. I was the more deſirous to inſert this Air e- 
tion, as the not attending to it has occaſioned much , in 
our reaſonings on this ſubject. Ser Mor al. [»fluence, &c. | 

WiLL with a Mi. or WilL in aWifp, a metcor better known 
among authors by the name of ig-7s fatrns, an exhalation that appears 
in the night; Jack with a lanthorn. 777! aui @ ach is of a round fi- 
gure, in bigneſs like the flame of a candle, but fometiaes broader, and 
like a bundle of twigs ſet on fire ; ſometimes brighter, at other time 
more obſcure, and of a purple colour. It wanders about in the air, and 
is generally about 6 feet from the ground, commonly haunting marthy 
ws. fenny places and church-yards, as being evaporated out of a fat %; 
it alſo flies about rivers, hedges, c. and frequently mifleads trav<ller,. 
in a dark night, by reaſon of their making towards it, and not tak.n7 a 
due care to keep the way. It commonly appears in ſummer, and ar 
beginning of autumn; but it burns nothing. Some that haue 

were obſerved to conſiſt of a ſhining, viſcous and gel: 
matter like the ſpawn of frogs ; ſo that the matter ſcems to be ph H. 
rous, and raiſed from putretied plants or carcaſſes by U tun ; 
which is condenſed by the cold ot the evening, and then fue 
chenbroeck. 

To WIr I, verb af. wil r, irreg. 2 perſ. fing. thou u Sen To 
WII. WovLD, irreg. imperf. polde, Sax. Woite, Cer. +77, Dan. 
wilt, L. Ger. wolte, H. Ger. deſired, &c. [wilgen, Goth en. No. bl. 
lan, Sax. wilia, Su.] 1. to deſire that auy thing ſhould be. Of 257 be dove, 
To will is to bend our ſoul: to the having or doing of t hf-jn he; fog 
to be good. Heoler. 2. Lo be inclined to reſolve r purpoie to have, | 
Shakeſpeare. 3. To direct, to require, to command. Clarmnt yn. 4. It 
has a looſe and flight fignification. Lat the Circumftinces of life be what 
or where they will, a man ſhould never neglect rmprovement, Wares, 

. Will is one of the ſigns of [or, according to gramtmalans, the auzi— 

4 verb which helps to form] the future terte: it i> ferent as well in 
its uſe as ſenſe from the verb to u. It is diſicult to ſi c or limit the ſig- 
nification. 1 aui come; I am determined to come: Importing choice. 
Thou wilt come; it muſt be ſo that thou maſt come: Imporung ne- 
ceſſity. Wilt thou go? Haſt thou determined to go? Importing choice, 
He will go ; he is reſolved to go,; or, it muit be that he muit go: Import- 
ing either choice or neceſſity. It ewill de; it muſt be 10 that it mutt do 
Importing neceſſity. The plural follows the analogy of the inge. 

LES Witt, 


11. (Contracted 


WIN 


Wit, dimiautire of Willem. 

WIII Le, All be, whether he will or no. actors voll ui. g 

Wii an Vit, among che Englita Saxons, as vicle at this day 
among the Germans firniticd many: 50 Mile is the defender of 
many; 1 fred, peace to many: hien are anſwered in ſcale and ſigui- 
keation by Polym:icaus, Polycrates and Polyphilus. Gib/on's Canden. 

Sweet VW 1k an a lower. | I . 

WU . (of will] 1. Diſpoſed or inclined to any thing. 2. 
Pleaſed ; deine. 3. Favourable;z well diſpoſed to any thing. Exodus, 
4. Ready; cumplying. Milton. 5. Choſca. Milton. 6. Spontaneous. 
Du, =>. Conienting. Milton. 

G. WILL iG, if it pleaſe God. | REID: 

Wirts, adv. [of willing] 1. With one's own conſent, without 
diſlike or reluctance, readily. 2. By one's own defire. Adden. 

Winans, jabft. [of willing} conſent, readineſs or diſpoſition of 
mind. Dy. | g 

Mirow (fell ze, pehe, Sax. gwilen, Wel. ſalix, Lat.] a kind of 
tree worn by forlorn lovers. 

W1'LL.0W154, 44. {of aul] that is of the nature of a willow tree, 
re{en bling the colour of willow. IF altos. | 
$,74-.-WitLow, aftrube 3 
W:1'LL-!tLL, a ſorry, pitiful, inconſiderable perſon, an hermaphra- 
dite: A cant word. 

Witt Nuncupative, or WII I Parole, a will only by word of mouth, 
u hich being proved by three or more witneſſes, may be of as good force 
or as valid as one in writing, except for lands which are only deviſable 
by teſtament in writing, — life of the teſtator. 

Wr'LLow-PLAT, a place where willows grow. 

W1'1.1.0Ww-WEED, a plant. | 

Wr':.1.ow-worT, fut. a plant. 

Witt. See To Wink | 

W:'t108, a borough in Wiltſhire, is 72 computed and 87 meaſured 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Wir v, ad. [of wile] fly, cunning, full of intrigue. Dryden. : 

- 2 [wimple, O. Du. from wemelen, to bore] an inſtru- 
ment to bore holes with. 

W:raeLE, adj. aftive, nimble, ſlliſting to and fro. Such ſeems to be 

meaning in the followin lines : | | 
He was fo wine and to wight, = 

From bough to bough he leaped light. Spenſer. 55 

Wiusoax Aerafter, a town in Dorſctſture, 82 computed and 98 mea 
ſured miles from London. | | + 

Wi nor, a plant. | | 

WrwuPLE fal/t. [wimpe!, Du. and Ger. guimple, Fr. a hood, a veil] 
1. A muffler or plaited linen cloth which nuns wear about their necks. 
It is printed in Spenſcr's Fairy Queen, perhaps by miſtake, imb. 
2. A ſlreamer or flag. | 

To WrwPLE, verb a2. [from the ſubſt.] to draw down as a hood or 
veil. Spen/er. | 


To Wix, verb a7. wan and won, fret. won, fart. paſſ. an, Sax. 
tinder, Dan. winna, Su. winnen, gewinnen, Ger. prob. of vince, Lat.] 
1. To get or gain by play; as, uin it and wear it. 2. To obtain or 


make one's felt maſter of, to gain by conqueſt. 3. To get by conqueſt, 
to get the better, to gain the victory in a conteſt. 4. To e or 
prevail with a perſon by perſuaſion. Milton. $5. To gain ſomething 
withheld. Pepe. 6. To obtain in general. Shakeſpeare. 7. To gain by 
cuur:ſhip. Shakeſpeare. * n 1 

To Wix, verb neut. 1. To gai itory. Milton. 2. To gain 
influence or favour ; with pen. 5. To gain ground; with por. 4. To 
be gainer or conqueror at play; generally with of. 

Win, or Wixe [bin, war, ſtrength, or þine, Sax. beloved, dear] the 
names of men beginning or ending with theſe ſyllables, ſignify, either 
from wiz, the martial temper of the man, or from wine, that they were 
the favourites of the people, &c. y 

Wixcav'xToxs, a town in Somerſetſhire, 93 computed and 112 mea- 
ſared miles from London. WP 

See Wixcn. 


Wince, or Wixcn. 
To Wixcs, or To Wincu, verb neut. I ginge, Wel. 


guincher, Fr 
to t iſt; æuiach ſignifying ſometimes to writhe or contort the : Some 


de tive it of wancken, Teut. to vacillate] to kick or ſpurn, to throw out 
_ th- hinder feet as a horſe does, as if impatient of the rider or of pain, 
to ſhriuk from any uncafineſs. Hudibras uſes both. 
sc, ſubft. ¶ gaincher, Fr. to twiſt] a windlace ; ſomething held in 
the hand by which a wheel or cylinder is turned; an iron inſtrument to 
turn icrews with, to wind up a jack; a reel. 

To Y1:ca, verb ad. [prob. of hindan, Sax. to turn and wind, or 
g#inch7, Fr.] to wind round or krew with a winch. | 

W1 <cicoms, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 72 computed and 87 mea- 


ſured miles trom London. 

Wr'x:ista, a cinque port in Suſſex, is 60 computed and 71 mea - 
ſured miles frum London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
Wixcussres, a city in Hampſhire, 54 computed and 67 meaſured 
miles from 1.on!un, It ſends two members to parliament. 

Wrxcntsre: Gooſe, a pocky ſwelling in the groin : So called from 
the brothels licenicd in Southwark by the Bp. of Wincheſter in the Ro- 
wiſh times: And the venereal infection was called the brenning or burn- 
* Wincheſter gooſe. Phil. Tran. 

— — a ſmall red flower in the aw fields, which 
coun ca wwincopipe ; which if it in the morning, you 
— — will Allo. Bacon. ul : 

Wixo, ah. [vind, Dan. pind, Sax. windt, Du. wind, Ger. vent, 
Fr. vente, It. Sp. and Port. wentu:, — 1. The current or ſtream of 
the air, together with ſuch vapours as the air carries along with it ; or 
ind may be defined to be a vapour agitated and rarified, — 7 +. 
from a narrow place, wherein it was pent into one more large and wide, 
drives the air before it: if it chance that there be a meeting of many va- 
pours together, then, according to the quantity of the matter, this wind 
15 ſo much the greater. 2. Direction of the blaſt from any particular 
point, as caſtward, weſtward. Shale care. 3. Breath, power or act of 
reſpiration. 4. Air cauſed by any action. 5. Breath modulated by an 
iattrument. 6. Air impregnated with ſcent. A — of dog - ſiſn had 
him in the . Sewift. 7. Windineſs, flatulence. Milton. 8. Any thing 
inſignificant or light as <cind. Milton. 9. Down the wird; to decay. 


He went haun 45 wind ſtill. L'Eftrange. 10. To take er have the in?] 
to gain or have 


upper hand. Bacon, 


WIN 


— the Wix v of a Ship [a ſea phraſe] is to be to the windward 
of her. 

To Wrxp, verb af. wound, pret. [þ:nvan, Sax. vinder, Dan, winden 
Du. and Ger. ] 1. To found by 1 as dogs do. 2. To turn round, 


twilt or roll about. 3. To regulate in action. bak: /pcarc. 4. To t 
by ſhitts or expedicats. Ihe means to turn and — a wats. Hadibras. | 
5. To introduce by infinuation ; commonly with into : As, re c (wr 
ferrw) one's Jelf into favour, or out of trouble. 6. To change. A. s. 
7. To blow a hom. 8. To entwiſt, to encircle. Shak-/peare. 70 
wind ane in; to eninare one. 10. To wind out; to extricate, * 
tangle. Clarendon. 11. To wind wþ; to bring to a ſmall comp:ils, as a 
bottom of thread. Locke. 12. To windup: uſed of a watch. Io con- 
volve the ſpring ; to put in order to a certain end. 13. To wind up; to 
raiſe by degrees. Aiterlury. 14. To wind wp; to ſtraiten a firing by 
turning that on which it is rolled ; to put in tune. Waller. is. To put 
in * 8 3 . watch. Shale pearr. | 

N. B. This verb is as a verb tranſitive and zntranſitive 
The former by Miles in thoſe lines; . 
And winds with caſe 

Thro' the pure marble air his abe way. 
And the latter by the learned and judicious tranſlator of Cebes, 
Yet higher ſtill around the mountain's brow 
Wind; yon huge rock —— 3 

To Wind, werb neut. 1. To turn, to change. Dryden. 
to be convolved. Bacon. 3. To move round; with aboaxt. 
To proceed in flexures. Mi, 


2 To turn, 
: Denham. 4. 
- $. To be difiatangled or extricated ; 


To Wixv: [with hunters] to noſe, to follow by ſcent, to ſcent the 


game. | 
Wri'xpeD; as, fert-winded, ſhort-breathed ; eng- i,, tedious in 
a diſcourſe or ſermon. 18 
Brolen-Wix Eo, that breathes with difficulty. 
W xp-Berry, a bill - berry or whortle berry. | 
Wixp-Beam [in carpentry] the fame as collar- beam. | 
Winp-Bound, aj. [of wind and 6:und; ſea term] hindered, topped, 
or kept back from failing by a contrary wind. | 
Wixp-Broken, a diſeaſe in horſes. | 
Wixp-Cholic, a painful diſeaſe in the ſomach, We. 
Wixp-Egg, /ubf. an addled egg, one that has taken wind. Johnſon 


with out of. Milian. 


ys It is an egg not imprep an egg that docs not contain the prin- 
ciples of life. However that be, it ſeems to have all the parts neceilary, 
only by its being haltily excluded, commonly from too much flutteri 


or the animal, the outer cruſtaceous thell is not quite i | 


1 analogous to an untimely birth. 
a fair wind. „ 


Large Wix d, | 

To carry in the Wind [with horſemen] is ſaid of a horſe that carries 
his noſe as high as his ears, and does not carry handſomely. 

Wri'xpace {of a gun] the difference berween the diameter of the 


Wr'xveR, ſub. [of wind] 1. An inſtrument or perſon by which any 
thing is turned round. Swift. 2. A plant that twitts itſelf round others.” 


Wr'xpraLrL, . [of wind and fall] fruit that is blown down by 
the wind ; —_— to one by the death of a perſon, or 
2 this ſeems cant. . 
1'ND-CALL, ſubft. [of æuind and gall} is a ſoft ſwelling full of cor- 
rupt jelly, by violent ſtraining, by a horſe's ſtanding on 2 
floping floor, or from heat, or by blows, or by over working; it 
ariſes jult by the horſe's fetlock, about as big as half a pigeons's egg. 
ter 1 ] an inflrument to diſcharge 
ixb-Guz, ſubf. wind and gun] an i to diſcharpe a 
bullet only by — of air — t within it. 
Wi'xdixzss, febft. [of au¹,§&ͤ 1. Fulneſs of wind, flatulence, as in 
the flemach. 2. Tendency to generate wind. Bacon. 3. Tumour, put- 
Wrsxvixs, /ſubft. [of wind] flexure, meander. Au n. 


bore and the diameter of the ball. 


Winvixc, ad;. [of wi ; as, a winding river. 
Wren LA 12 RF ws Ae the — of a dead 


ple. 

8 lg. the flower anemony. | | 

Wi'nol Ass, or Wi“xor Ess ſin ſmall ſhips] a draw-beam or machine 
placed on the deck, juſt abaft the fore- maſt. | 

WixpLass, or WixDLEss, «ft. [of wind and lace) 1. A handle by 


which a rope or lace is wrapped round ; a cylinder. It is commonly 
a machine uſed to raiſe huge weights withal, as , tones, anchors, 


Sc. alſo to wind up or draw things out of a well. It is a roller of wood 
ſquare at each end, through which is either croſs holes for hand ſpikes 
or ſtaves a- croſs, to turn it round; by this means it draws a cord, one 
end of which is faſtened to ſome weight which it raiſes up. They are 
uſed for guns, and about Dutch mortars, to help to elevate them. 2. 
A handle by which any thing in general is turned round. Shakeſpeare. 

W1'xpLE, . {from to wind] 1. A ſpindle. Ainſworth, 2. A- 
mong the Scots, blades to wind yarn on. . . 

| Scan ast. a mill, which by means of ſails is ſet on work by 
the wind : not a water mill, | | 

Wixp-woxTH, ſub. [pinv-monar, Sax. ] the month of November, 
in which the weſterly winds are very boiſterous on the coaſt of Fritc- 
land, Holſtein and Jutland. 

Wixp-erye, fab. [of win und pipe] that paſſage of the throat 
thro' which we breathe; the aſfver: arteria. ; : | 

W1ixp-xow, hay or 2 raked up into rows, in order to be dried by 
the wind before it is cocked up. : 

The Ship Winds ap [ia ſea language] is ſaid of a ſtip when ſhe comes 
to ride at an anchor. 

Trade Winds, are winds which blow conſtantly from the eaſt, be- 
tween the latitude of 30 degrees north and ſouth, in the Atlantic, Ethio- 
pic, and Pacific oceans. : : 

Wind Tackle-Blecks [in a ſhip} are the main double blocks or pullies, 
which being made faſt to the end of a ſmall cable, ſerve for the hoiſtivg 
goods into a ſhip. ng ; 

Wixp-TavcnT hog? Og in the wind, a term applied to 
any thing which holds or catches the wind aloit, or ſiooping too much 
in a ſtiff gale of wind. ; f ; 

Winp-THRUSH, 2 bird fo called, becauſe it comes into England in 


high winds is the beginving of winter. | _ 


 _ hand files that make 


WIN 


fb, or To Wane, is to bring her about 
or bow Wenps 22 — 


does a ſhip that is under 


xbow, H. [Ubue, * 
1. A place or aperture , 
frame of glaſs or any of 
aperture reſembling a T 
To Wixpow, werb & 


dows. Pope. 2. To plac 
to Your 


To ＋ A. — 


y unnd. deer] 
it. 2. The 
aperture. 3. Lines 
— Lim 


from the ſobſt. To furn 
po , r 


window'sd 
ſendi 


. 3e 
near which is Windſor · caſlle 
puted, and 23 meaſured miles f 

Wi'nnwand, adv. [of wi 
wind. 


„ 
— wind] 1. 


hund and band, Sax. ] towards the 


the wind. 


* wind. 2. Empty, airy 


d wo the wind Tor a 
any thing that cauſes wind 


fineneſs, flavour, brilcneſs, ZAY 
Prick'd or Eager Wit, is that turned 


fa. 
Wins, is that in caſæs | 
1 wo ft ie or keeping, or for © | 3 — 
- Colowed Wins, is wine of a , ſerving thoſe 
wines that are too TP _ 


— is that poured on chips of ech wood to fine or ſof- 
| Rape Wins, is wine 


t into a caſk of f b picked, in order 
2 — n bos. 
pertt „ INE eee rariſied 
n oy — 
© Wras-Menh Free Sax.) he mont October, the vintage 
Wine, fahl. zeþinx, Sax. vinge, Dan. wings that of 
| ITE RES 7 1 8 Flight, paſ- 
+ by the wing b > | 


Then tiery ex- 
— ee the fore- improperly \:alled. 

The Wine [any ſide-piece _y- 

Wins of az Aray, is the at the flanks or at thond of each line 
on the right and left ; the fide bodies of on army. 

Win of @ Batallios, or WING of a Squadron, are tz right and left 

— 
inc [in W a or the pedi 
cles of the leaves, — —— — you 
To Wine, werb a3. 1. To furniſh with wings, to cable to fy. 
* 2. To ſupply with fide bodies. Shak-/peare. 


_ verb next. To paſs by flight. He witg'd is upward 
Fo Wins Pans to -— W 


To be en the Wine, to be in haſte. 
To clip one's Wine, to diminiſh the fame, credit, wa as 


. Sax. vi flying. 8 
— — — - 
boy] ee 2 have down or hain o. them, 


Wincep Seeds 


the wind blows them at a diſtance. 
Winced Plants (wh with botaniſts] a term applied to ſuch ſtms of 
as are all their with 2 fort of membanous 


Wines [in fortiication] are the fides of horn works, erwn- 
Work, tenailles, and the like out- wor ; including the —— 
parapets, with which they are bounded on the right and lef, 


to the front. 

i ] are borne without the body of the fowl, ad 
and double; i Goy — they ve 
called conjeined ; when the tips are upwards, they are called elevate! ; 


— Whos \—— a, - por apd are ſuch branches of trees cr other play 
* Fo ane and Gol? the ſhell that covers the wings 


4 8 
„ere , wing 
Wing ſhe, - ZA al E- ee a twinkle 
e id cloſing the eye. 2. A ſign to any 
2 pg the Winx, to a token or ſign by the 
Tree ne. — 2 IT 


* To Winx, werb near. [pincian, Sax. wincken, H. Ger. wincka, u. 
 wencken, Du. and L. Ger.] 1. To cloſe or ſhut the eye. 2. To hint or 


dire&t by the motion of the eye-lids : commonly with a7. 3. To cloſe 
and the li Dryden. > ths vii. Walking by a wizt- 
light, Drum. 5. To ſeem not to ſee. Addi/ez. 


To Winx , to connive at, to tolerate. 
Wr'uxen, H. 1 wink] one who winks. Pore 
W. — 1 . [of evinting] with the eye almoſt cloſed. Peachan, 


Wr'unts, /abf _ one who wins. 
1 part. __ [of vin} attractive, charming. Milton. 
90 | 


upon 
with her gare, Lat. 


WIS 


the ſum won. Adaiſin. 

pandjuan, Sax. wennen, Ger. and Du. vs. 
A, to beat, as with wings. Mitten. 2. To leparate 

the wind. 3. To tift, to examine. Ori. u. 4. lo 


* Subſe. x 


To WY er”, 


» verb 
2 * vin, Jabſt. [of wiamw] he who winnows. 
W. . (hinten — — vinter, Dan. wiatcr, Su. Da. 
and C J one of the the year, namely the cold ſcaſon. n 
Chat ſeaſon of the year wherein the day: are ſhorteſt. Watts. 
TER (with ] a certain part of a printing preſs. 
To WixTer, werb af. [wintcren, Du. wentern, Ger. to feed or ma- 
nage in the winter. Temple. 
1 — verb neat. to abide in a place during the winter ſca- 


* is often uſed in compoſition ; as, inter- bene, ⁊uinter fu. 
lawing, &c. 

Winrza- Beater, adj. [of winter and beat] harraſſed by ſevere wea- 
ther. Spenſer. 


Win ra- ſubſe. Iallalenge] a plant. 
W Gra, 
IL 4 wk 


WinTtr-Finer, a pear TY x a roundiſh form and yellowiſh colonr 


WixTen-Green, fubſ.. [pzrola, Lat.] a plant or herb ſo named on ac 


"ISS — which — fed 
INTER-Heyning, a which is com- 
moning in the forett of Dean. 

WinTtr-Lemon, Marvel, Thorn, kinds of pears. 

Wr'xTexLY [or winteriſh] Weather, ſuch as is ſuitable t to winter: 
that is of a wi kind. Shakeſpear | 

WiInrEA-Aſenth [ pinren- monax, — 15 the month of December. 

WinTes Sofftice [with aſtronomers] happens on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, when the ſun comes to the tropic of Capricorn, the day being at 
that time ſhorteſt, ends jade hag, that is to ſay in rothern cdun- 
tries, 


To WixTex rig [with huſbandmen] is to fallow or till the land i in 
winter. 

Winrar, adj. [of iter] hyemal, brumal. Dryden. 

Wir v, adj. (wvineux, Fr. vineſo, It. and Sp.] having the taſle cr qua · 
lities of wine; as, a wiry ſmell. Bacon. 

To Wirz, verb ac. [þrpan, Sax.) 1. To cleanſe by rubbing with 

— 2. To — _ by Fay _ _ 3. * 

ſtrike or y any duſt, filth, Tc. generally with . 4. To 
— nan C To cheat, to couzin, to deftaud; with 
out before the thing cheated of. $ . 6. To wipeout; wo face. 


Wirz, fabft. [ the verb] 1. 'The att of cleanſing by wiping. 
Reflection or cloſe rub upon a perſon, a jecr. 3. A biow, 12 
Swift. 4. A bird. Ainſworth. 


„ren, 3 7* EE an inſtrument or perſon by which any thing 


82 

IRE ug of giro, Lat. to wind round, or virer, Fr. to draw 

round. Sk:zner. or rather of wier or wierpraet, L. Ger.] geld, ulver, 
, or other metals, drawn out into long _ 

o War DRAW, werb af. [of wireand drew] 1. To draw or ſpin 

out gold or filver into wire, 2. 'To draw out into . Arbuthnt. 3. 

To ipin out a buſineſs. 4. To get ſomething out of a perſon by art or 


Wrse-DraweR, ſubf. [of wire and draw] one who ſpirs ui e. 

Wires [in botany] the long threads which run from ttrawberrics and 
other plants, and fix in the carth and propagate other plants. 

Wires, formerly of great uſe to ſupport the ladies head-cloths. now 
uſed in ſeveral parts abroad to ſupport womens veils from preliing upou 


288 Len, Ger. wyſcen, Du. 
ui wi 4 
i 1 as Oe 1 


Wi ar, adj. Sce Wir. 

WisZAca E, /«bſt. It was anciently written 2» wif ger. 2 ** ger * | 
ſegaber, Du. a diviner] 1. A wile or ſententious man: ober. 2. It 
is uſed ironically to ſignify an half-witted — a fool, a a duuce. Ad- 
di, 


Wrsand. See Wi'zarnn. 
Wr'spow, ſubſt. ¶pirdom, Sax. * Dun! wi of high 
matters, diſcretion, judgment, the power of judging rightly. | 
Wisdom [with divines] All antiquity gn the Succlitans and Sa- 
s] underſtood that <vi/42m which is mentioned in the Prowers., 
c. 8. v. 22. of a divine ferſon, i. c. of a really ſubſtantially exiting 
ſpirit, and not a mere power or attribute of God the Father. They 
[ tays a ſpeaking of his Sabellianixing coremporaries] gn" 4 
the i. e. the word or regen] of God, as lomething ſimilar to 
222 reaſon] which belongs to the heart of man; aud the ar . 45 
ſomething ſimilar to that which is in the ſoul ; and for this caule 1 „ y- 
ſay that God, together with his logos, is one perſon, as man with ny /2- 
gos [or reaſon] is ove man.” In oppotition to all which, he obe 
that St. Jobs upon this hypotheſis could never have armed as he de. 
in the inning of his Goſpel] that the /gos was wiru Gon; wit 
phraſeology implying a diſtin vr [and prrjonal] exiſtence o 0.445 
and not a mere power or attribute of another. He is a livin 70 
ſays he, and the cauſe of life to others; not like the pon er ©: 4 man, 
by means of which a man is po: wertul; for the 3 of à man is nut 
his praductiom or ſon.” Again, The fon is allo the « ai of F the 
ther ; not as the wiſdom of a man, ty which a me" ** ; 1 not a mere 
pro or attribute ſo called] but wiſdom deri ins; 11> exten e om ye 
wiſe being ; and concerning which being it is tail, 74 2 erh eſe 
| thro' Feſus Chriſt, to chen be glory, &c.” A. co b J 
Faris, 651, 655. This ue. ſold ſenſe of che term 2 * 1 
mean as it gnifies either the attribute ſo called, or a peilon pe Hei es of 
it, has made way for a certain * falſe kind of, {act to call it 
chicanery] in ſome ancient writers; of which bithep Bull las produced a 
pretty remarkable inſtance from Dianyf us of Rome. Bull. Defer f. Fid. Ni- 


ul * 0 ** * 
» 


" cen. p. 327. Sec FiksT-BORN, Eternal GENERAT ON, UxMa, De, Paul !- 


ANISTS, SABELLIANs, and W. VERN Empire. See alio UtsEGO rien, 
and read there 0 TarTWRgaTuy See," 

»I mean, that of makiog the term v lignify oxs TA in 

the majer propoſition ot the ivilogiim, and aX0J HER Aug in 


12Q the 


WI TN w 1 T 


the M . And the ſame liberty {it I an. To W:irnurz, wb af. 1. To make to fade. 2 To make to ink, 


t miſtaken] often 


occurs in St. Arthur fn; himſelf. ; tor want of animal mol ture. . 
Wine, oj. (hire. Sue, wife, Dan. wps, Su. and L. Ger dos /«bjt. a piece of iran or band. laidanderneath a fad- 
wees, HI. Ger.) 1. bung rightly, particularly matter — having dle, about four fingers above the withers of a norſ; to keep the -two 
practical kno lege, 2. Difcreet, ſkilful. dexterous. VE ohm. 3. pieces of wood that form the bow tight. 


Sbzilled in Hidden gte. Shakeſpeare. 4. Grave, becoming de man.  W1I/TUEREDXES:, ll. [of awirbered] the 

Ain. N : | velled, or dried. Mortimer. 
Wivr, /ut 7. pire, Sax. wylc, Du. weile, Ger. guiſe, Fr. N 1.) Wi'THERS (of a horte] is 

manner, way of being or acting. This word in the modern di = bones. at the bottom of the neck and mane, 

Cen Err! pred into WAYS. ; 3 che 323 | 
V1. av. [of 2%] diſcreetly, judiciouſly, prudently. Wiruraxan [in ſome old ſtatutes] ſeg® 
N %. [of wiſe] wiſdom: obſolete. Spenſer. :(treſs, made by one who has no right to 
. ſpire, Sax. wenſch, Du. Kusch, Ger.) 1. A longir 7 '1THERSAKE, or WYTHERSAKE [in 

| a 


debe; a craving. 2. Thing delic.d. Mailen. 3. Defire ex — 10. £ | 
| 2 or Wiruza- waer {with horſemen} a horſe is 


rh 4 . » 
Lo Wien, web nent. [ hircian, Sax. wenſchen, Du. winſcben, Ger.] ſaid to bear; ber-avrung, when he has ten a hurt in the withers, which 
r. '{ have firong deſire, - bo 2. To be diſpoſed or inclined. yd 15 ——_— by a bite of a or by a ſaddle being unt, eſpe- 
„ 2. It has a flight ſignitication of hope. Sidney. cially when the bows are too wide. | 
to Vin, der af. 1. To long for, to crave ardently after. 2. To Wiru-uo'tp, verb af. 
To recomment! by wiſhing. Shakeſpeare. 3. To imprecate. Shakeſpeare, [of N Sax.] 1. To 
4. lo afk. Clarendon. | 2. To refuſe, to keep 
\ CenepnLy, adv. [of a eagerly, defiringly, according to de- other's. 
fire: not uſed. Av.  Wrrua-no'LDeN, paſl. 
Viirer, ſabe. [of 3:45] 1. One who longs. 2. One who ex- back, ſtopped, ſtayed. 
prelſes withes. Shakeſpeare. ad ful vs, Sooke ade: A — way A 
Wiso, at. [of <vj and / ing, ing deſir ITHI'N, prep. 
Heure. | 85 ade with 85 8 tome, 2; Pe. r i 
Wi'snrurtr, adv. [of wi wi ging, carnoftly. not . Not 
WIsker, a. a ben Ainfwerth. 1 gene erer within I force. Orway. 5. In the reach of. 
Wisr, ait. {wiſp, Sa. and C. Du.] a ſmall bundle of hay, firaw, 6. Into the heart or 7. Not exceeding. E. In the in- 
Te. | | cloſure of, 33 1 
To Wisr for rub down way ons: yt : TE. 7 — adv. 1. a «* ve => 2. In the mind. 
Wu1srT, pret. and part. of avi. Tan, to know] known ; as, 1THIN-BO'ARD watt SEG x 
hal Taub. 5. 7. — v0 bahay 4  _Wrrums'De, = [ biz and fide] in the interior parts. 


n 


any thing is 
than, 4. Iuto the reach of The 


Wr'sra (in old records] a wiſt, or half an hide of land. b | | | 
| . ad). [brytpul, Sax. ] 1. Attentive, carneft, full of thought. iTHOU'T, prep. , Sax. ] 1. On the outſide. 2. Not 
Gay. 2. It is ufed by Swift, as it ſeems, for wwifful. I caſt many a with. 3. In a flate | from. 4. In the ſtate of not having. 5. 
Sil melancholy look toward; the fea, Beyond, not within the c of. 6. In the negation or omiſion oi. 


WISTEULLY, adv. {of willful | attentively, earneſtly. Hutibras. . Not by the uſe or help 
Wr'srLY, adv. [of ::;} attentively, earneſtly. Shakeſpeare. fr 


To Wir, werb neut. [þrcan, Sax. weren, Du. and L. Ger. to know. Wirnour, ady. 1. on the inſide. 2. Out of doors. 3+ Ex- 


This word is now only uſed in the phraſe, te <vir, that is to lay. ternally, not in the mind, : F BY 
Wir ze, [alaw term, common in deeds] #rozv ye. Wirnour, conjudtion,fileſs, if not, except: not in uſe. Sidney. 
Wir, y. w. x ;2þre, Sax. gewit, .] 1. The powers of the W1THOUT-BOARD [ſererm] without or out of a ſhip. 

mind, the intelic&s. his is the original fignification. 2. Imagina- WIr nou'rEn, þrep./Sucan, Sax.] without: oblolete. Spen/er. 


tion, quickneſs of fancy. 3. Sentin.ents ed by quickneſs of fan- To Wirnsa' v [ot þ-<cgzan, Sax.] to gainſay, to contradict. 

cy. - A man of genius. : 5. A man of fancy, ſenſe, and judgment. To tet, 4 af. [of with and and; of piv-pranvan, Sax. ] 

Dryten, 6. A perion who is endued with wit. 7. [In the plural] to oppote, to refiit, toainſtand. 5 : | 

ound mind, intellect not crazed. 8. Contrivance, ftratagem, power of —— end; Int. [of withſard) an opponent, a reſiſting power. 

expedients. At ther vi ends. — ; Rategh. ; 
A. B. Wit, {according to Mr. ] conſiſts in the quick and ready Wri'Tauwixp, 

aſſembling of two or more things that agree; and the province of jadg- Wr'tar, aht. ; : i / . ; 

ment lies chifly in the careful enquiry wherein they differ; and this cir= WITT ESS, 4j. wit] being without wit, wanting underſlandiog. 

| 2 is alligned as the er why — tw o n are ſeldom n ve of <vit] a pretender o wit, a perſon of 

ound in exe and the ſume ſubjet. But be that as it will, tis certain, p b a 

ue are too often deceived with the frft appearance of things; and the not 8 fab; Ihrrnerye, Sax. vidnes, Dan. witne, Su.] 1. At- 


taking care to enquire wherein they acREE, and wherein they diereR, teſtation, 2 One who gives teſtimony, one who teltifies a 
has occaſioned much confuſion of ideas, and conſequently much falſe rea- thing. 3. With) Witneſs ally, to a great degree. ſo as to leave 
ſoning and error. See DirrerENCE [with logicians] Wisnou, Worp, laſing may or teſtimony behind ; a low phraſe. Johnſon. 


dars [in divinity] ſhould ſeem to be from St. John's: 


CiRCUMINCESS10N, and Chriftian WorSHip, compared. - 3. Se. that part of the Chri/- 
in Revelat. c. 11. v. 3. Oc. 2 


Wirren. /ub/t. picce, of prxhan, to enchant, or pzcman, Sax. to di- in Ke : 
vine] 1. * — or _— a woman 4 to unlawful arts. hich till adhered to the good old epeſtolic doctrine un- 
2. [þic, Sax.] a winding finuous bank. * ge great Js and — it — — —— Sos they _ 

i'o Wiren, verb act. [from the ſu to bewitch, to enchant. F th, i. e. i errors a 
Shakeſpeare. [ +] SO the times, but in a diſtreſſed and aifiited ſtate, for 1260 

Wi1ci-crarr [of picce, a witch, and cnzpe, Sax. art.] the art of eaſy to determine whether called tao by way of 
dewirching, the practices of witches. | alluſion (ash have thought to thoſe ancient pairs, of and 
Wiren Elu, a kind of elm. | Aaron, or Ha- and Elifba ; add if = will, Zeruibabel and Jeſt ua : 
Wi; CcHeRY, ſubft. [of witch] enchantment. Raleigh and Milton. or r off, ; : to the Zafterx and Weſtern 
Wich Haxle-tree, a ſhrub. 5 ai _— my 222 — once deli- 

Wrrcrarr, a. [of wit and craft] contrivance, invention. Ob- wered to if ſaints, er Ua remnant. Revel. 

Dees. AL 1 8 5 c. 12. v47, and c. 11. v. 4—6. compared with Zeceriab, c. 4. v. 1 
WVr-exacxkg, ſubft. [of wit and cracker] a joker, one who breaks 14. T «fn 
ajcit. \bak-jpeare. | ;- een the 
_Vriworu, abſt. [of wit and worn] one that feeds on wit, a canker 
of wit. B. Johnſon. | — | 
Lohnt, verb a. n, Sax. ] to blame, to reproach. Spenſer. 
Wi, Hl. [pree, eg Fc, reproach. Spenſer. | 
2 1 prep. my > _ 1. A particle denoting i company 
. 2. by ; noun cauſe. 3. Noting the means. Noting the mencemer | a ; 
inſtrument. 5. On the fide of, 0. 6. In o poſition to, — Fae and the word WesTEern Empere. I ouly add, that Will. bi 
or conteſt. 7. Noting compariſon. 8. In — or union. In ap- andiome other modern writers have ſuppoled what St. Jehn in the ſame 
pgs ; noting conſequence or concomitance. 10. In — dealing. tnefſes, to have been fulfiled 
11 


oting conhdence ; as, I truſt you ecithall my ſecrets; or, I truſt i the court of Savoy from 
all my ſecrets with you. 12. In IP. 1 1 Noting-connexion. of their native 


14. Immediately after. 15. Amongſt. 16. Upon. Addiſes. 17. In gun [ſword in hand] about three years and a half after their ex- 


conſent ; noting parity of ſtate. But not to obſerve that it will admit of a debate, how fac this 
Wirn, inſeparable in compoſition as a prefix, denotes an oppoſition can be ſaid to have retained the primitive faith, whoſe chiet 
or privation; as in 4v/b/ſtand, K M. . edge of antiquity ran no higher than the Auſlins, Jeromes, and 
WiTHa'l, adv. [of with and all; Sax.] 1. Al with the Chr ſaſlom:; for theſe are the only church writers —— — And 
reſt, likewiſe, at the ſame time. 2. It is ſometimes uſed by _ | 
where we now uſe ith. Tillotſon. | fupyons of the Romiſh church; yet even this reſtoration itſelf [as a.cer- 
V/1T4-THAT, thereupon. uin judicious writer obſerves] comes fo much ſhort of what may be 
Wirtz-Child, teeming, breeding. | 3 FS thought to be meant by the reſurrectian here foretold 5 — 
To WiTnpra'w, verb ad. [of pid and bnagan, Sax.] 1. To draw [ſas be] upon it, but as a providential « » if 1 may ts 
ay from, to withhold, to take back, to deprive of. 2. To call away, and a pledge or earneſt of a much greater He, anc pot 
to make to retire. 1 tud nature, than what has 3 — And elſewhere 
To Wirubxaw, verb neut. to retreat, to retire. lies much the ſame remark to imperſefion of the ant refor- 
Wirnbaswix c ROOM, fabft. [of withdraw and room] room behind ion in general. Book of the Reveidt. paraphrazed, Ed. 1694. 3944 
anuther room for retirement. WesTern Empire, Cazzo, CELICOLL, Eu NO Ns, and Cro1- 
WI ur, /utft. 1. A willow twig. 2. A band, properly a band of $s{pts and Jacoprres | ' =: 
tiiigs — on ſigniſies a band. 8 Eye OR 4 perſon Who teſtiſies upon the evidence of his | 


To Wr'TY:r, verb neut. [ge hi ðenod, Sax. dry, faded] 1. To fade, fpht. . 2 3 : 
Far Wirres, a perſon who es upon the evidence of his 
; To loſe or want animal moiſture, Dryden. hearing, . To 


70 grow ſaplels, to be dried up. 2. To waſte, io pine away. Temple, 


WOL. 


To Wi'Txtss, verb af. {prean, Sax. witna, Su.] to atteſt, to ſub- 
ſcribe a writing as a witneſs. 

To Wrrxess, verb next. to bear witneſs. 

Wrrwsss, mterj. an exclamation fignifying that a perſon or thing 


atteſt it. 
# bear Wrrxess [of prenerre, of prean, Sax.} to bear a teſtimo- 


to. | 
77. be Wrrxess [or god - father] 10 a child. 
Wirunss my Hand, in teſtimony of which I fign my hand. 
Wr'TsxaPPER, [of wit and ſnap] one who affefts repartee. Shake- 


Wri'Txtyr, a town in Oxfordſhire, 54 computed, and 63 meaſured 
miles from London. 

Wr'TTai, or Wi'rrot, fabft. [prezol, conſcious to himſelf, of hrran, 
Sax. to know] one who knows himſelf to be a cuckold and is contented. 


Wien b, adj. [of wit] endved with wit ; as%a/f-<xirted, of a flen- 
der wit; dul/-witted, ſtupid; quick-wwitzed, of an acute genius. | 
W1TtTTE'Na-Gemotes [prerzena-zemorr, Fax.] the council or 
of the Saxon nobility, in affiſtance to the king. 
2 Jubſ. [of i,] a quaint al ſaying, a mean attempt 
at wit. a ; 
Wr'TTiLY, adv. [of witty] 1. Artfaily, acutely, ingeniouſly, cun- 
N, 2. With flight of imagination. 
1'TTINESS, ſabft. Go witty] the quality of being witty. Spenſer. 
WritTiNnGLY, adv. [of critting, knowing, þreing, to weet or know, 
þreendlic, Sax.] knowingly, not ignorantly ; by deſign. f. | 
Wr'TTy, a4. [prezr1x, Sax. witzig, H. Ger.) 1. Full of wit, judi- 
ious, ingeni 2. Full of imagination. 3. Sarcaſlic, full of taunts. 
W1'TTot. See Wir rat. 
Wr'TToLLY, 975 [of rittal] cuckoldy. Shakeſpeare. 


Wi'Twar, a bird. 
neut. [hipian, Sax.) to take to wife, to marry. 


To Wivs, verb 

To Wive, werb a#. 1. To marry to a wife. Shakeſpeare. 2. To 

take for a wife. Shakeſpeare. 8 | _ 

Wr'very, adj. [of ive] belonging to a wife. Sidney. 

Wrvern ſin ] an animal with wings and feet like a bird, 
but the tail, &c. like a t; or a fort of flying ſerpent, the upper 

part reſembling a dragon, and the lower a ſerpent. 

Wr'veLscoms, a town in Somerſhire, 128 cumputed, and 153 mca- 
ſured miles from London. | | 
Wrves, the plural of Wire ; which fee. | 
Wrzaro, at. [of pipe, Sax. and gerd, Du. nature, from vi. 


FJobnſon] a ſorcerer, a conjurer, an enchanter. It had probably at tuſt 


a a laudable meaning. 

Woapr, ſuf. [þob, or had, Sax. fierce or furious] an herb uſed in 
dying blue, and with which the ancient Britons- painted their bodies, 
eſpecially their faces, with frightful figures, q make them look terrible 
to their enemies f 5 | 


To Woap, verb next. [from the ſubſt.] to dye blue with woad. 
Wo'surx, a town in Bed ire, 37 computed, and 44 meaſured 


miles from London. | ; 
Woe, or wo in pa, or þz, Sax. wor, Du. vee, Dan. ve, Lic. ca. 
Gr.] 1. Grief, miſery, ſorrow. 2. It is often uſed in denunciations, au 
be 3 or in exclamations of ſorrow, ws is ; ancicntly wvo ararth, pa, por L 
Sax. 3. A denunciation of calamity ; a curſe. 4. Wo ſeems, in p — 5 
of denunciation or imprecation, to be a ſubſtantive ; and in exclamation, 
an adjective, as particularly in the following lines: 


Wie are we, Sir ! you may not live to wear 


All your true followers out. Shak:ſpeare.- 
5. Wo is uſed by Shakeſpeare for a 


or ceſſation; from the particle 
when they would have them 


O'BECONE, adj. [of aro and broone] loſt in wo, diſtracted or over- 
whelmed with wo. Shakeſpeare. | 
Wo'pen [of poden, Sax. i. e. ficrce or furious] was the firſt or chief 
god of the ancient Teutones, Germans, Saxons, and other northern na- 
tions; but more particularly of the Goths, Teutones, Germans, and 
Saxons. He was, according to their notions, to be appeaſed with ſa- 
crifices no leſs than human, and to be made propitious by many barba- 
rous rites. To him they made their prayers before a battle ; and when 
— had obtained victory, they ſacriſiced ſuch priſoners to him as they 
taken in battle. From this idol the fourth day of the week received 
its name of Wodenp-ozx, which we now call Wedneſday. This Maden 
was the father of Thor, or Jupiter (according to ſome} and the Mars, 
or as others ſay, the Mercury of the Romans. | 
Wor r, the obſolete part. pail. from to waft. Shakeſpeare. | 
Wo'evur,, a4. [of popul, Sax.) 1. Scrrowful, fad, afflicted, mourn- 
ing, vakap y. 2. Calamitous, afflictive. 3. Wretched, paltry ; ſorry. 
What wofu/ tuft! Pope. 


Wo'ruLLY, 4. [of wor!) 1. Dolefully, forrowfully. 2. Wretch- 
edly. In a fenſe of contempt. South. Fae won co gee 
Wo'ruLness, wretchedneſs. 


Worin, a town in Surry, 20 computed | and meaſured miles 
from London. by 


Word [þolb, Sax.] a champain land free from wood, a down. 
| in compoſition in proper names, it denotes a preſect or gover- 
nor ; as, Benx- pold, Bert-2vo/d, an illuſtrious governor, &c. alſo an 


Wore, faßt. irr. plur. WoLves [pulp, Sax. ul, Dan. and Su. wolf, 
Du. and Ger. wolv, Teut. of wilworn, Celt. to devour} 1. A kind of 
wild dog that devoars ſheep; a beaſt of prey ſo called. 2, [With far- 

J a fort of eating ulcer. Brow. 
Wo'Lr-poc, fubſt. [of wolf and deg} 1. A dog of a very large breed, 
to guard ſheep. 2. A dog bred between a dog and a wolf. 
O'LF-Man. See Wrne-woOLF. | 
Wo'ty-wonTn [polp-monar, Sax.] the month of January, in which 
the wolves are moſt ravenous. : 

Wo'Lp*s-Bave, /ſubf. ¶ pulp · bana, Sax. ] a poiſonous herb. ; aconite. 

Wo'Lr's-miLk, ſub. an herb. Arbuthret. 

Wo'Ly's-ToorTH [with horſemen] is a name given to the exceſſive 
height of ſonfe of the grinders, which ſhoot out points as they increaſe 
in length, and not only prick the tongue, but hurt the lips in feed- 


by carters to their 


 Wo'ts:1xenaw, a town in the biſhop. ici; of Durham, 190 computed, 
and 226 meaſured miles from London. 


W OO 


Worvien, a4. [of c Wo £4 is more proper Jn} the n 
ture and form of a wolf, raver.ous. ; 

Wo'tvisuly, adv. {of wilvi/5] ravenoully. 

Wo'Lvisux Ess, ah. {of with] ravenbuſueſs. 

Wo'ttzn, in Northudiberland, 237 computed, and 327 nc ft 
miles from London. 


Wo'LverHamreTos, a town in Staffordſhire, 98 cempurcd, and 11 
meaſured miles from London. | 


Wo'twtcn, a town in Kent, 7 computcd and g meaſured miles trum 
On. + — 

Wo ux, irrcg. pur. Wourx [pypman, pymman, Sax. whence we 
yet pronounce women in the plural . $' ner, The Cillinguill- 
ing name for the male ſex was in Sax. pen, peRe, or pe nd, of wine, eo 
tawair, Celt. from whence like u iir the Latin a . The female of the 
human race. 2. A female atterd ut on a perion of rank ; as, a lady's 
woman, Or wailing ena. . 

A Woman of the Torn, a courtern. 

To Wouas, verb ad. [from tic iubſt.] to make pliant like a woman. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Wo'maxzp, ag. [of wimax] united or accompanied with a woman. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Woman-naTER,/ubf. [of woman and Hater] one that has an aver. 
fion for the female ſex. | 
Wo'uanitap, or Wo':11x:o0n, f. [of woman] the Nate, cha- 
racer or collective qualitics of a woman: Obſolete. 
To Wonaxize, verb a2. {of woman] to folten, to emaſculite, to 
effeminate. It is proper, but uſed ſcldom. | 
Wo'unAN KIND, . [of waman and kind] the female ſex, the race of 
women. 4di/on. bh 
Wo'xaxLy, 24. [of ww:man] 1. Becon. ing a woman, feminine; not 
maſculine. Arburthror and Pope. 2. Net Eirich. rbutb wt, | 
Wo'MAaXxLY, adv. [of woman] in tlic manner of a woman; effeni- 
Wo'uax su, at. [bunmane, Sax.] like or lunable wa womun, cf 
f:minate. 3 
Won, /ub/t. {wambs, Goth. warab, IN. pamb, Sun! 1 ihe man 
trix of a woman, the place where the fortus is produce! in tie my er. 
2. The place whence any thiug in general is produced. . 
To Won, verb ad. {frum the ſiabſt.] to indole, . ind wn hot, 
Shate{peare. 
Wo'upr, a4. [of * ] cap cious. See. 
Woukx, r. of Mona. Ser Won. 
Wox [ot _innan, Sax. | . and part. . of ts . 
To Wor, verb next. I untan, Sax. Wohnen, Ccr.] to 0, 
abode : Not in uſe. A7 
Won, /ubft. [trom the verb | dwelling, habitation :; Ob: Df, 2/5, 
Wo'xver, act. [runden, of punoyiian, Sax. Wenn 
Ger. wumar, leut ] 1. Acaiiration, alloniſhment; fu coil 
ſomething unuſual or unexpected. 2. Cauic of wonder, 4 on itauts 


or ſtrange thing, tomething more or gteater than can be rect 3 


Any ching mentioned wich wonder. The wwrder of all tone. . 
To Wo'xbetr, verb neat. [fund ian, Sax. undtet, Dai. KN 


wonderen, Du. wundern, Ger. Wuntarn, 'Teut.] to admire , to be 
ſtruck with admiration, to be pleaſed or ſur priſed fo as to bean niker ; 


Commonly with ar, ſometime: after, and ſometimes without ate. 

Wo'xDERFUL, %. Lol wer and fall] alloniſhing, ferpricing, ad- 
mirable. a | | | 

WorxperFuL, adv. to a wonderful degree: Improperly uſed in 
2 Chronicles. | | 

Wo'xDeR FULLY, adv. [of aronderful] ſurpriſingly. 

Wo'zprenFuLxEss, the ſurp: iſing quality of any thing. | 

Wo'xbERXEcNT, al. [of wonder) amazement, atonntinert Not in 
uſe, except in low language. {coor 2nd Bacon, 

Wo'xpErous, or Wortoaaus, ag. {of wwrder. The latter is con- 
tracted from the forme, 1. Adm'rable, ſtrange, furpiiiu.g. 2. {iris 
barbarouſly uſed for an adverb. en.] In a ſtrange dente. Dryden. 
Sce WonDEREFUL. | | 

Wo'xDEROUSLY, cr Wolves T, adv. {of wonderaus; 07 wondrous]. 
to a ftrange degree. Orac. | 

Woxr, ſubft. {from the verb; of ze puna, of gepuniar, Sax. wond, 
Su. to be acculiomed io] uſc, cuſlom, habit: Out ut ute. M- 
ton. . | | * 
To WoxrT, or To be WoxT, verb ncut. fret. and fart. wort [= 
woonen, gcwohnt, Du. irom gewahnen, Ger. } unizn cr gr punlan, Sax 
to be uſed or accultomed to, to e. de and Locke. | | 

Wo'xDERSTRUCK, 44. [of wn r and frust] amazed. 

Wonxc, or Waxs, Sax. a ſteld or meadow. 

Won r, /abft. an abbreviition of all rot. 

WoxrT [panÞd, Sax. ] a mole. ; 

Wo'x TED. part. ad. {from wn! } acculomed, of. d, uſual. 

Wo'xTEDN Ess, . {of wwonte/] ſlatc of being accuſtomed to 
in uſe. K. Charles. - 
| Wo'xTLEss, a. {of tent] unaccuflamed, unuſual. Sc: 

Wo'xTLiNGs, the yourg cf catile : Aprovinciai word. 

To Woo, verb de. hogar, ac on, Sax. courted] 1. 10 ov”, ts 
court. 2. To court foi:cmuouly, to invite with importunity. . 
To Woo, verb nent. to court, to nakeloveto. Dryer. 

Woo'ts, /abft. [poxe;j.:, Sax.) a fweetheart. 

Wood, ag. [tots, Goth. wih:, Ger. ed, Teut and Sau. re 
word, Du.] mad, furious, : ging: Obſolete. Sr. 

Woo, %. [puou, S . Wah. Su. bout, mimbe-, 
O. Ger. a foreſt} 1. A la: ge and thick plautat on 

round beſet with trecs and thrubs that gto- 
ubſlar ce of trees; timber. | 

Woopaxe'woxe, . a plant. 

Woo ard cad {with manners] is when two pieces ate let 1170 eas 
other, ſo that the wood of one joins clot. 19. the or 

Woo'penD, or Woopgixe, T. | 

Woo'pcase, fab. [with gornes} + vole mage of two pivees of bot. 
low wood, ſo that the wood of the vac js Coe to thy other, like no 
half cartridges to put into the bore of 4 cannon, 

Wo cock, . [bu>u vl 
paſſage with a long b:!!, ale wood ee Keen. 
croufly uſed for a dunce. 39 ens, 

Woopcock Si, fin. hvidanury | ground that hah a leit ende 
turf, which is 9: a UCK (Cl 21g i lot pond, 
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Weo'oer, 4g. {of ard] ſupplied with wood. Ariathuet. . 

Wo p- Coα, a certain quantity of oats or other grain, in ancient 
ri:nes given by cuſtomary tenants to their lord, for liberty to pick up 
deu and broken wood. 9 

Woo'puoxcer, ſabſt. [of pubu, and mangere, Sax.] a timber-mer- 
chant, a woodfeller. 

pigeon. 


Woo'pcurver, or Woo'pPrDGEoN, ſub/t. a kind of wild 
Woo'p-pr1x%, ſubſt. [of wood and gin] a decoction or infuſion of 
medicinal woods, as laſſafras and the like. Fleyer. 
WoovratrTEr, ſab. [pubu, Sax. and freter, L. Ger. a devourer] 
an inſect, a kind of wood-worm. 
Woo'pLaxD, ſubſe. 22 in countries where are many woods; 
round — * 8. ed a het old bak 
Woo'bLark, a ſingi ird, a . 
Woo'pLousE, 255 3 an inſect. | 
Woo'pmax, fahl. [of wood and man] 1. A 2 hunter. 
Pope. 2. Wordmen are officers of a who have the charge of look- 
ing after the king's woods. | 
00/DMOTE, an ancient name of the foreſt court, now called the 
court of attachments. | | 
Woo'pxoTE, ſub 8 _—_— 1 
Woo'px Yuen, . [of word and ] Dryad. on. 
We Sree wood burnt on the altar. | 
Woo'prtckEr, aH. [of wood and peck ; pics martins, Lat.] a bird 
that picks and hollows trees with its bill. | | 
Woo'pyipGEoNn. See WoopcuLves. | BD. 
Wooo-y1.ea Court [in the foreſt of Clun in Shropſhire] a court there 
held for determining all matters of wood, and feeding of cattle. | 
Woo'prooy, Aas. an herb. Ainſworth. | . 
Woops adE, an herb. 3 | 
Woo'os arg, h. The froth called , being like a kind of 
ſpittle, is found upon herbs, as lavender and . Bacon. 
— fubp. [of wood and fore] the time when there is no ſap 
in the tree. Tafſer. En 


Woo'p*x1PE „ Sax.] a fowl. 
Woop Sorrel [exvs, Lat.] a | | ES | 
 Woo'pward, ſubft. [of and a foreſter ; an officer of a 


foreſt who walks with a foreſt bill and takes cognizance of all | 
committed, at the next ſwainmote or court of attachments. | 
— . 6 td. 66 a at 
Woo'pBRiDGe, a town in » G2 co 7 ed 
miles from London. | | * 
Woo'pen, 
— * id la he wood 
00'DGELD [in old law] 1. The gathering or cutting within 
a foieſt. 2. Money paid; for the ſame to the foreſters. 3. An immu- 
e ing's 
3 E, /ubſ. [of weed 
. 57. 
R ** cf 2voody] the ſtate of having wood, fulneſs of wood. 
Woo'pr, adj. [pubig, Sax. ] 1. Full of woods or trees. 2. Conſiſt- 
wood, li . Relating to woods. 
. (of ewes] a ſweetheart, one who courts a woman. 
Woor, ſubft. [of wwe; pepra, Sax.] 1. The thread interwoven croſs 
R 2. Texture; in general. Pope. 
Woo'txcLY, adv. [of wwoeing] pleaſingly, fo as to invite ſtay. Shake- 


J | — ve — Ger.] 1. 2 — 
„ Wwhic on 1 — 

„ Ripe COWS lg. =. 2 

| — [þul-camben, Sax. ] one whoſe profeſſion it is to comb 


not finely dreſſed : and thence uſed likewiſe for 


Woo'LLex, fubft. cloth made of wool. 
Woo'tLEN-DRAPER, one who retails 


I. ut ts 


factures, eſpecially cloth. 
Woo'LFELL, a, wool and fell] ſkin not ſtripped of the wool. 
| bebe pulley, Sax. 1. Made of wool, clothed with 
wool. 2 | 


WooLL!'nEss, abs. [of woolly] ty. the 
Wog'L-DRIVERS,. ns who buy wool in the country, and 
carry it to the clothers or market towns to ſell it again. 


Woo't-Pack, or Woo'L-$acx, l wood, 774 and act]! 1. A 
of wool, a bundle of wool. 2. The ſeat of the judges in the houſe 

of lords. 3. Any thing bulky without weight. tame <voopack 
_—”— a City, town, or any place appointed for the ſale of 
Woo'L wan b, adv. [of weel and ar] in wool : Not uſed. Shake- 
Woo't-wixvss, thoſe who wind up the fleeces of wool, in 
order to be packed and ſold, into a bundle, it being cleanſed according 


to ſtatute. | 
See WorsTED. 


Woo'sTED. 


Wo'sctsTFR, a city in Worceſterſhire, is 85 computed and 112 mea- poor 
liament. 


lurcd miles from London. It ſends two members to par 
Worp, 4 bond, NN Sax. orde, Dan. woorvee, Du. worte, 
Ger. waurdaff, Teut.] 1. A diſtinct articulate ſound agreed on by men 


A ſhort diſcourſe, 3. Talk, diſcourſe: C uſed in the plural. 
rr N 5. La 6. Promiſe. 7. Sig: 
nal, token. 8. Account, tidi Declaration. 10. Af 


— 9 
ir mation. 11. Scripture, word of God. 12. The ſecond perſon of the 
_ ever adorable trinity : A ſcriptural term. 

Won p 88 Se.] is ſome word that is given to be the token 
or mark of diſtinction, by which fyics or treacherous perſons are known; 
it ſerves likewiſe to prevent ſu 

The Won p, or Worp of G [ Logos in Greek] one of thoſe titles by 
which the Son of God is characteriſed in ſeri k 
compared with Apocalypſe, c. xix. v. 13. ſo called, I fu T 
his being (as St. Atbanafius, and St. Ireneus long before him 
— = will ed to other beings. E 
agent by whom his will is conveyed to ings. Et igſe antem Pa- 
tris interpretator ⁊erbum.— Iren. Ed. Grabe. p. 335. „ as th 


ex- 


. ligneous. 2. Clumfy, 


and bole] a where wood is laid up. 


Sax. ullen, Su. wellen, Du. and Ger. 


vs, or Interpreter of God the Father, i. e. the chief ſure 


WO R 


ſame term in the Greek 


does alſo ſignify reaſon ; this @ 
was alſo included: and ram kgnifying either the and — ſo 
called, or (as in the caſe before us) an intelligent Au perſon ; this di- 
ſtinetion ſhould be kept in view ; otherwiſe we may ſometimes be mi/ed 
when converſing with antiquity : If, for inſtance, we L 
Ed. Grabe, p. 138.—lmme magis re Daus, com fit verbum, &c. Here 
it ſignifies a power or arriba in Gon Tur Farnta ; and fo alfo, p. 
Not fo in that paſſage of Clemens Alexandrinu: ; where addrefling hi 
to a Gentile in terms borrowed from their own rites, he ſays, ** If wil- 
perform the ſacred dance with 
a= of the umverſe] Gon Tus 
it ſtill cloſer 
it manifeſtl 
High Prieft of the exe God and Father Soar of ho ir 
one ather ; w ” ” 
brats; as being tthe bead of all chat worlip which is pay'd bork by 
men and angels to the o sUPREME. Clem. . Admonitio | 
2 p. 74. 75. See Masstan and Wisdom 


TH. 


of 


* 


1 


| 33 A 
To act, wx 1 
6. 


to 
7 


o Worx, verb a8. 1. To make by degrees. 2. To labour, to 
manufacture. 3. To bring by action into any ſtate. i 
ſucceflive impulſes. 5. To to ©: 


put to labour; to exert. 


* 8 lor works. | 
A A nl OE OS. tag Supkg cn Kay 
Wo'sx FELLOW, ſubs. [of work and falle] one engaged in the ſame 


Ax - nous - \ fubſt. [of work and na 
Wo'n ven, or Wo'axinG names, ou [ 22 in 


Wee e day] day on which labour is per- 
mitted ; not the . ; 
Wo'zxzman, t. [pepc-man, Sax.] an artificer or maker of any 


o x, ed. [of pene- man and Sax.) artificial. 
——— A — well — z work 


manlike. 
E frilfully, in a manner becoming a workman. 
armanmy [of and pejpe, Ser-] 1. The thing pre- 
CT eee nr Cn 
covered in any manufafture. 3. 1 
— — [of work and maffer] the performer of any 


John, c. i. v. i. work. 


Woars, plur. of wont [in military affairs] all the fortifications about 
8 oy ah; : RY =2% without the fiſt inclo- 


Wo'zx$0r, 2 town in Nottinghamſhire, 110 computed and 133 mea · 
miles from London. 


the fured 


Won - 
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Won c wong x, ſulf. [of werd and women] 1. A woman filled in 


needle work. 2. A woman that works for hire. 


Wo'nx x Hax, . [corrupted from worting-day. Johnſen} the day 
not the ſabbath. 


Won uo, /abfe. Id, Sax.) 1. The univerſe. Merl is the — 
collective idea of all bodies whatever. Locle. 2. Syſtem of beings. 3. The 
earth ; the terraqueous globe. 4. Preſent {tate of exiſtence. 5. Buſineis 


of life; trouble of life. 6. Public life. 7. Mankind, the generalit of 
the people : An hy perbolical expreion for many. 8. A ſecular life, in 
oppoſition to a religious life. 9. {ke World to come; a future lite. 10. 
orld is oſten made uſe of as an expletive term, . g. I He not in the 
aworld what to dz. He minds nothing in the <corld. 11. A great deal or 
a great number; as, @ :orld of riches, a world of company. 12. 
Courſe of lite. Lo begin the world. Clariſſa. 13. Univerial empire. 
14. The manners of men. 15. A collection of wonders; a wonder: 
ſolete. It was a world to ice. Knelles, 16. Time. A ſenſe origi- 
nally Saxon. Fobrſex. Now only uſed in eri without end. 17. In the 
aworld ; in pofhibility. 18. For all the gc, exactly: A ludicrous 
ſenſe. Now little uſed. Sidney. 

To have the Won to in @ String, or To drive the WorLD before one 
{cant phraſes} to be fortunate in all one's undertakings. f 

Wontptixzss, it. [ronldlienepre, Sax.] worldly mindedneſs, 
additednefs to gain. 

Wo'aLbtixG. . [of wirld] a worldly minded man or woman, a 
mortal ſet upon gain. 

Wo'a Lol v, adj. 1. Secular, relating to this life, in contradiſtinction 
to the life to come. 2. Bent upon this world; not attentive to a future 
fate. Milton. 3. Human, common, belonging to the world. | 
Won Lor v, adv. [of word] with relation to the preſent life, Ra- 
0'R1.DLY-MINDED, a. {of ponld and geminde, Sax. the mind] 
having the mind fixed on che pichts or pleatures of the world; co- 
vetous. | 

Wor u, fr. [F rm os pur, Sax. worm, Du. and Ger. orm, Dan. 
vers, Fr. verme, It. vermis, Lat.] 1. A creeping iaſect, a ſmall harm- 
leſs ſerpent living ia iac carth. 2. A poiſonous ſerpent. The mortal 
worm. Shakeſpeare. 3. An animal bred in the body. 4. The animal 
that ſpins ilk. Shatepeare. 5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. 
6. Something tormenting. 7. In conempt; a wretched creature. 


Werm is vanouily comphurded according to the different ſpecies of 


Worms; as, belly-worm, lad worm, chur aworm, earth-wirm, gloaw- 
acrm, hand-worm, ving wer, filk-worm, wod-worm, &c. $8. Any 
thing vermiculated or turned round; any thing ſpiral ; as, a 4orm or 
ſcrew wire for a gun. 

Wor [with dittillers] along ſpirally winding pewter pipe, placed in 
- a tub of water, to cool and thicken the vapours in Gvittillivg of ſpirits. 


To Worn, verb next. [from the ſubll.} to work flowly, ſecretly and 


gradually. | 
To Woa nu one, verb ack. with ont. 1 To work a perſon out of a 


place, benefit, &c. to drive by flow and ſecret means: Moſtly uſed paſ- 
tively. Swift. 2. To deprive a dog of ſomething under his tongue, 
| which is ſaid to prevent him from running mad. ; 
Wo'rM-EATEN, adj. [ of poym and eran, Sax.) 1. Gnawed by 
worms. 2. Old, worthleſs. | 
Wo'rucrass, an herb to kill worms in human bodies. 
Wo'xusEED, the ſeed of a plant called Holy Hornawod. | 
Wo'xmwoop [wermod, Brit. hehe mod, or þympypz, Sax. wermubt, 
Ger. all of wearmde, Teut. heat, and io the Miſniuns now call it, from 
its virtue to kill worms in the body] a plant, of which Miller fays there 


are 32 ſpecies. 

To Worm a Cable [with mariners] is to 
ſmall rope all along between the ſtrands. 

Wo' aur, adj. [of worm] full of worms. 

Won x, part. paſſ. of wear. | we 

Wo's uL, abſt. In the backs of cows in the Summer are m ge- 
nerated, which in Eſſex we call wermz/s, being firlt only a ſmall knot in 
the ſkin. Derbam. : 

To Wo aa [honian, to run to and fro, or of henigean, Sax. to = 
voke, popugen : whence probably the word array; or worgen, Du. 
wurgen, Ger. to ſtrangle] 1. To touze or tug, io pull or tear in pieces, 
as wild beaſts do. 2. To teaze or vex, to harraſs or perſecute brutally. 

Wonsk, irreg. compar. of b; bad, worſe, worſt {preppe, or pyppe, 

Sax. ] more bad, more ill. | | 
 Wor:s, adv. in a manner more bad. Shakeſpeare. 


The Wors, H. | from the adj.] 1. The loſs, not the advantage, | 
better 


not the 2. Something leſs good. Clariſſa. 
To Worse, verb ad. [from the adj.] to put to diſadvantage, This 
word, tho? ical enough, is not now uſed. Mi/tor. 
 Wo'rsSts, 44. a babarous word, formed by corrupting <vorſe with the 
uſual comparative termination. Shakeſpeare and Dryden. | 

Wo'ssnre, ſub/t. (be on ð- cy pe, Sax. ] 1. Excellence, eminence, dig- 
nity. 2. Religious act of reverence, adoration. 3. A title of honour, 
2. J. worth-ſhip. 4. A term of ironical reſpect. 5. Honour, reſpect, 
civil deference. Se. Luke. 6. Idolatry of lovers. Shakeſpeere. 

Chriſtian Woasuir. Would the reader ſee what was meant by Chri- 
tian worſhip in St. Jufiz's tin. es, he may conſult the words Euchanisr, 
DoxoLocy, and Orper in Dia inity compared. And now, partly in 
further explicatica of this moſt important article, and partly to ſhew in 
how lax a way the term [Woas ur] is uſed by ancient writers, we ſhall 
>roduce one or two citations more. For tis well known that —_— 
in the moſt igh and ah/clute ſenſe of the word, was by antiquity [Cle- 
ment. Stromat. Ed. Paris, p. 700.] app*opriated to the rixs r Cavst 

and Faru of the univerſe ; and yet they do not ſcruple to apply it in 
a ſubordinate ſenſe to other beings. ** A truely devout man, ſays 7aftin 
Martyr, will honour no other Cod; and he would alſo honour THAT an- 
ceL [meaning the angel of God's Preſence] Oy Buopar, i. e. God hav- 
ing wil Len it to be Do.” See Genefz:, c. xlviii. v. 15. Accordingly 
St. Faſtin having obſerv'd that the Logos (when he became man) taught 
us the ſame doctrine which Socrates had taught before Him, a. that the 
Gods of the Heathen were evil 4emen:; and, having alſo obſerved, that 
the Chriſtians for maintaining this very doQrine were called Atveift;, 
immetizely ſubjoins as follows: We do confeſs indeed, that we are 
Atheiſts with reference to ſuch imaginary deities as theſe : not fo with 
reference to th= ne true, and abſolutely perfect Gov and Fariitr of 
rectitude, ſobriety, and every virtue: But both uu; and his Son who 
came from him, and has TavcnrT us theſe things meaning the vanity 
of the Pagan worihip, as above detcribed;} and the Hott of 01uen 


frengrhen it by winding a 


WOr 


good angels, that follow and reſemble him; and the ge,’ t, dn 
we {ws Chriſttens] dere and dc, bonouting them ith hath and 
reaſon.” Teſta «if 06g 2. Ed. &. S.. P- 137+» aud 7e. - Cum n- 
Plen, p. 97, compared. Who docs not ice that the terus wrxoue, 
REVERENCE, and worsSHIP, ate here applied promiſcuouily to them 
all? But St. Origen, in his eighth 55 againſt C, Ef. ( . 
P- 335, gives us the true key to the whole, That philoſopher had car- 
ged the Chintians with ſomethin in their wo: hip,. farrlar to what tie 
coudemned in the Heathens, iz. that by worbupping Chriſt. they wer - 
ſhipped not only the sur Au. Gov himicl; but aifo his Minitter 12. 
conjunction with him. To which St. Origen replies; Had Cællas a. 
tended to thoſe words, / and my Father are ane, and to what the Sun 
of God ſays in his prayer, as / and Then are cnc, he would nut 
have imagined, that we worſhip anther beſides the Gov over ail,” 
[meaning the e1&5T Caust arc Faru of the unive:fe; for by that 
title is He conſtantly char icleriaed throughout all St. Origea's works.] 
For the F ATHER, fays Chriſt, is in me, and / in Him. But leaſt any 
one ſhould infer trom hence, that we go over to them, who deny the Fa- 
ther and Son to be two Hypo? a/c or jub/arce:, meaning the & betlians or 
Noeetians] let him conſider that text, 4 of all that believed, there aces 
one heart, and one ſcul; that from hence he may un ler land the true im- 
port of thoſe words, I and my Father are one ; we therefore worthip ene 
God, (as we have explained it) the Father, and the Sun being two 
things in /abarce [or Gillintt n %, _—_— but one, MM AGELE- 
MENT, HARMONY, and jaz:*»-/ of wilt.” Ser Hy eos as. Ho then 
proceeds to obſerve, © that if C meant the Tr UH mint TERS of God, 
after his Only begotten; ſuch as Ga,? Michael, and other good an- 
ge's 3 and ſhould affirm, that we ought (by purity of argue to wor- 
ip theſe ; we might poſſibly have (0 thing t Her ta hend; al r 
having parged [or cleared] the term I i of be s bow inging 
to its proper import, aud alſo of certain aero in che w. gt ; 
— I ſuppoſe prayer, ic y, troiratiin he hα, wad tat whe] 
But ſince Ceſſus, by the word Lr Ar: intrnds tf. of 1, ons which 1e- 
ans worſhip; theſe we are taught to regard not ++ 214}! +4 0! att Greg 
WHO is OViR ALL ; but of that en., and ral r of u- word, whe to; 
apeſiatized it Gou; aud Cui gerndy vie cannot jos e wort 
ſe: But on tlc contre we do wortp Izicora;; £4 R te CN 
Gop ; andthe oxe Sor:, Ig, and mage of God: 0% ne war pr. cr. 
to the Gov of the varvetst, thro) his Ornl;-beg wr 3k i 


1 


Gon Wwe brit 


pretent them, count Mm wortl.y 25 being a prop. be Ou at 5 ä 
to offer, in the Capic.ty of our -i, our pra e,! AO 
interc-thons to the Cop over all.” Oe. ein. Ci, | 5. Cut“. 
E 385. 386. See UnioN of br re ©, 7 . Suron dle rn, © RAD, 
SANA, Dox o wy) nh „Lare NA, au GituzT, coin! vin John, 


C. xvi. v. 23. aud cv! t. c. v. ver. 9-14. and Clark: e tute- 
Doctrine. K l. 3. p 379, 30 , Sc. 

ToWo'rare, vc 4. | from the ſubſt.] 1. To adore, to reverence, 
to venerate with religious rites. 2. To pay o. cilance or fabian to, 
to treat with civil reipect. Shak; pore. 

To Wore, were cut. to perform adds of devotion. 

Wo'ns mirror, adj. [peo d- pe- pull, Sax] 1. Worthy of de- 
ference, claiming reſpett by any character or dignity. 2. A mf HO. 
nical reſpect. ere. | | 

Wo'rcarrrUulLy, adv. [of wrſoipful] reſpectſully. Sa care, 

Wo's5nwrutxtss, defervingneſs of woithip. 

Wo'nsMtT EA, alſi. one who pays adoratiyu, reverence or vo:ſn'p. 

1 adj. irreg. ſnperl. of bad {pyppe or preppe, Sax] m bad, 
MOM 1:1. | , 

Wozzr, /«&/t. the molt cala mitous or wicked fat? ; the ein! clot 
or degree of any thing ill. | 

To WorsrT one, verb af. to have the better of one, to def at 

Wo'ssTeD, part. 44%. vanquithed, overcome. | | 

Wo'ssTED. 4. of pojid, a hall. and rredda, Sax. a 
place; from a town of that name in Norfolk, ancicntly tuns for tpin- 
ning of wool] a fort of u oe en yara, fo denominord from the place. 

Wos r. ſub. Du. [wurts, G r. py or beat. Sax. a row} 1. Origi- 
nally an herb in general; whence it ii! contin”, in many, 25 2 
werf, I uercvart. cale wart. 2. A plant of the cabtage kind. 3. [ Wye, 
Sax. ] new drink, either ale or beer unferme mcd, or in the 4c it fer- 
mentation | 

Won ra. or Wrarh, wrt eve. eon dan, Sax, o be] This word 
is nov; only reruacd in ave avorts or wrarth, volt. l. ,. | 
Wor rn, df. wen, C. Crit. peond, Sax Wards, Su. Warr, Du. 
wepre, Cer.) 1. 2. Excciience, - Virive, z. Impor 
tance, valutb'e quality, deſert or merit. 8 | 

Won ru. ad. 1. 1 hat is cqual in price or val e % 2. Deſrrying a: 
3. Equal in pultcihons to. An! naw werth nathing. Soake pe A 

Wos ru [of fon, a court or farm; pon dige, Sax. a wiy, a fret, 
field] a termination joined to the names of mary places, as Waltz 1: 
Thiftiexverth, &c. 

ORTHILY, av. [of ævertly; por lic, of ports, and xelic. 8 
1. Accordingly, not below the rate; with . 2. Deterveily, cc 
ing to merit. 3. Juitly, not u ithout caule. 
— Jabſt. [of writy] 1. D.eſert. 2z. Valuable: 
lence, virtue. 3. State ol being worthy ; quality of defervi: © 

Wo'arutks, /. men of greac worth or nicrit, illufttieu- : 4 
See Wor ru. | 

Wo'tTHINE of Land ſin Hertiordſhire] a partculac guiriny vi! moos 
ſure of ground. : 

Wo't ruLiess, a4. [of ports and leap, Sax.] 1. Harl ro xte 
dignity or excellence.. Having no value, good h . 

Wo'x Turks Ess, a. [of wwirtodejs] the tate ut | 
want of excellence or digraty. 

Woarur ac. {pyj-> or pyn iz, Sax. detdi. in. wig, SH, 
warrdigh, Du.] . Deſerving, iuch as merits; h. 2. Valuable, 
having excellence or dignity. 3. Having u o farving birtur. 4 Not 
| ag A term of ironical celebration. B. g. Sultadig fo 
ity, good or bad; cqual in value; eguil in digung; with ep, 
able to any tains bad. Slatijpeare MN Deierving of ili. Deuter. 

WoeTur, falſe. a man laud.blc {or ity Eminent Guilty, paticiacly 
for valour. See Wos rut. | 

To Won ru, vers . [from the 25 j to rcader worthy, to 2g97un- 
dize. to exalt : Not uſed. Sui prin, 

To Wor, verb aut. [of dan, Sax. whence -weet, to know ; ef 
which the preterite was , knew; Wh. by genrocs, Was tag er 
the preſent tenſe; as, God-w or, 0: the die- very, „ uu, ts ane 
to UC AWAare.. 


Price or value. 


4 _ 
iag o: no value, 
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Viren Fi a own in Gloucellerſhire, 83 computed and g9 
incalued mites Hm | ondun. 

Wovr, or Wovis, . and fart. fa. See To Weavs. = 

Wour b, por. „ lo Witt. 1. It is generally uſed as an auxiliary 
verb with an ini ive, to which it gives the farce of the ſubjunctive 
mood. 2. / 404d 3 £235, my refolution i; that it thould be done by me. 
Thus wiz! ts +; ich mnit be the conſequence to thee. He or 2f 
eval ; thi. milk be the conſequence tu him or it. 3. The plural as the 
ſingular. +. Was or am refolved ; with or withed to. 5. It is a familiar 
term for : or to have, 6. Should with. 7 It is uſed in old au- 
thors for 4 . Bacon. FB. It has the ſiguĩtcation of ILuαιν, or I pray. 
This, | eclicve, is improper, and formed by a gradual corruption of the 


e e ich o: iginally imported that Cd wwanid, might God 
S , night God dere. From this phraſe, il! underſtood, came <wvould 
„ Go; thence T to Gd: and thence [ 24414, or, elliptically, 


Sed came to figuily 74444: And to it is uſed even in good authors, 
but ouglit not tu we in itated. : 

Vov'tpinG, . (of evcald] 1. Motion of deſire, diſpoſition or 
propention to «1 ting; incipient purpoſe. Hammond. 2. [In ſea lan- 
„n de) the wing at ropes bard about a yard or mall, after it has been 
„ gthened by nung a piece of timber to it. 

to Wor xv, +6 a7, (bund tan, Sax. wonden, Du. wunden or ber- 
Wanna, Geo. ' caule a hurt by violence. 

Wor xo, Z (und, Sax. wonde. Du. wunde, Ger.] a hur: given 
by violence ; à cutting or breaking the continuity of the parts ot the 
„ody; or 2 bloody rupture or folution of the natural union of the ſoft 
4 cit of the body by x pricking, cutting or bruiſing inſtrument. 

Wor xv funded, Sax. ] ret. and part. pa See To Winp. 

Wor sort „. {of wand) exempt from wounds, that is without 
Wounds. | 

Wor'xp-worr ſpunt-proe, Sax. <seraria, Lat.] a plant. 

Wou'xvy. adj. extreme, very great, exorbitant: A low bad word. 
Vox, or Won, the prot. of wax. Obſolete. Spenſer. 

Wo'x EN. fart. ot fo War. Obſolete. Spenſer. 

Wax. w bete, in the Engliſh tongue, is little or not at all heard, 
only a ind & gentle aſpiration ſeems to precede the ſound of the 7. 

Weack, HH. à fea weed. Only uſed in the Scot's dialet. 

Weack, Wc, or Ship Wrack [prace, Sax. a wretch, wrack, 
Du. The pocts ue zvrack or <ereck indiflecently as rhyme requires; 
the latter writer of proſe commonly wreck. Sec Wreck, ] 1. It is 
hen a thip puriſhe- at fea by winds or rocks, and no man eſcapegalive 
ou: of it; which, when i; ſo happens, it any of the goods that were in it 
ate throwa on thore by the waves, they belong to the king, or to ſuch 
perion to whom: the | ng has gr. nted <vrect; but if a man, dog or cat 
eſcape alive, ſo chat che owner corae within a year and a day, and prove 
the goods to be his, ke hall have them again. 2. A flip that io pe- 
rites. 3. Ruin. deſtrucuon in general. Thi is the true Saxon mean- 
ing. Ji. Devote to univerſal 2wract. Million. 

o Wack, werb aff. 1. To deſtroy in the water, to wreck. Sce 
Wreck. 2. In Milton, it ſeems to mean to rock, to ſhake ; is. wreck- 


ing whirlwinds. 3. To torture, to torment. I his is commonly written 


rack; and the inſtrument of torture always rack. 
To Waack, verb neut. to ſuffer ſhipwreck. 
| Wara'cketv, part. pafſ. [of pnac, Sax. a wreck] ſuip-wrecked. 

To Wax dt, verb neut. [of wrong, q. d. wwronging. Sinner. Or 
perhaps of wraccken, Du. to reject, or of wrangan, Du. to be ſharp, wran- 
_ geſcur, Miner] to brawl peeviſhly, to quarrel perverſely, to ſquab- 

ble. = 

Wasa xl, fal. [from the verb] a perverſe diſpute, a quarrel. 

Wra'xGLER, aH. [of wrangle] a peeviſh, md x, diſputative 


Mii. 
lo War, verb a7. wrapped or wrapt, pret. and part. paſſ. [ of 


Ep opprian, dax. Skinner. Or perhaps of werren, Teut. to told, and op, fer 


. d. wertop, fold up or 2vrap, wrafller, Dan.] 1. To roll together, to 
complicate, 2. Jo infold or cloſe in, to wind about. 3. To compriſe, 
to contain in general ; with up. Addiſon. 4. Towrap up; to involve en- 
rircly. 5. It is often corruptly written for rap or rapt, from rapio, Lat. to 
:a:ch up miraculouſly. 6. To tranſport, to put in ecſtacy. 7. Per- 
d ps the following ſhould properly be rap' d; tho' wrapped is 
i frequently vied in this ſenſe. John/on. I rapt in amaze. | 
n three laſt ſenſes are commonly uſed in the paſlive. 
\ra'PPER, e. [of wrap] 1. One that wraps. 2. Any thing in 
g<:-ral that involves, as a courſe cloth in which bale goods are wrapped. 
\\ 44714 (had, hnad, or pad, Sax. vred, Dan. wred, Su. wreed, Du. 
ern! ] extreme anger, indignation, fury, rage. | 
VV «.4'r#FUL, 4. [of pnad and pull, Sax.) full of indignation, ra- 
ing. 
. urbia, as. ef endl} wer ects. e 
Wa iii CLNESS, Aab. [of wwrathfaul] extreme A 
Waage, aq. [of avrath] free from anger. Waller. 
ToVWr:+.,cerb at. old pret. and part. paſſ. wroke. Spenſer. I þr- 
can, Sar. wracch in, Du. recken, Ger.] 1. To revenge. e. To diſcharge, 
30 vent, tue foutey any violent defign. This is the ſenſe in which it is 
row uſed ; :.>, tv i-reek one's anger upon. 3. It is corruptly written 
tor reck, to heed, to care. Shakeſpeare. 
VWareak,s Aa, {from the verb] 1. Revenge, vengeance. Shake- 
are. 2. Furious n; — 1 | 
Wars kKFUL, 47. [of wreak] revengeful, angry. Shakeſpeare. 
Wrea'kLESS, £4. I know not w — Ar 4a be miſwritten for 
r:cbizft, cnrelels ; or comes from auvreak, revenge, and means unreveng- 
ne. Tohnſor] So flies the xveackl;/s ſhepherd from the wolf. Shakeſpeare. 
W aza tl, , [precpe, Sax.] 1. A gariand, a chaplet. 2. [ppe- 
de, Sax,] any thing twitted or curled; a roll, fuch as women wear on 
their heads in carrying @ pail. 3. [With architects] a torce or twiſted 
work, 4. [V+ 1th hunters] the tail of a boar. 5. {ln heraldry] the re- 
pictertation of 2 1021 of fine linen or filk, like that of a Turkiſh turbant, 
conan of the colours borne iu the efcatcheon placed in atchievements 
{ot en the helmet and the creſt, and immediately ſupporting the creſt. 


T WrREATHE,. verb af. 


wreatl.en | preoþinn, Sax. wryba, Su.] 1. To twilt or twine about, to 
cul, 2. ror to writhe, He rolls and wwreath's his ſhining body round. 
or. z. Townerweave, to entwine one in another. 4. To encircle as 
4 wariand. 5. 19 crorcte as with a garland. 

Ve ab a"1ix, a4, (of wreath] ſpiral, curled, twiſted. Brown. 


z. le 
4 


make creaſes 


fret. wreathed, art pafſ. wreathed, 


WR I 


War'cyny, wrack - free, exempted from the forfeiture of ſlüp · wrack d 

2 aud velicls to the king; a privilege granted to the Cinque · Ports by 
.. Edward III. 

Wreck, ah. [ nzcce, Sax. a miſerable perſon, wracke, Du. a ſhi 
broken. See Wzack] 1. Deſtruction by ca, from being driven dy 
winds on rocks or ſhaliows at ſea. 2. Dificlution by violeace. 3. Ruin 
deſtruſtion in general. His country's wreck. Shai: rare. 4. Mifprin. 
ted for awreat., When wintery fturm his wrathful evreck doth threat. 


Spenſer. 

To Wreck, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To deftroy by daſhing on 
rocks or s. 2. To ruin in general. It is uſed reciprocally. Dar. 
Civ. War. 3. Shakeſpeare and Prior ignorantly uſe it for <vreas, in its 


different ſenſes of revenge and execute. 7ohn/or. 

To Watck, verb neut. to ſuffer wreck. Milton. 

Warts [prenna, Sax.] a ſmall bird. 

Watch, as. [from the verb] 1. A ſprain or ſtrain. 2. A vio. 
lent pull or twitch. 7 Wrenches in Chaucer ſigniſy means, ſieights, 
ſubtilties: which is, I believe, the ſenſe here. wrench and mean for 
peace. Bacon, 

To Wztxcy, verb af. [ppunzan, Sax. rencken, or verencken, Ger. 
wrenghen, Du.] 1. To ſprain, to diſſocate, to diſtort. 2. To pull by 
violence, to wreſt, to force. | 

Warst, ſubſt. {from the verb] 1. Diſtortion, violence. 2. It is uſed 
in Spen/er and Shakeſpeare for an active or moving power. I ſuppole, 
from the force of a tilter acting with his lance in the rett. 3. A fort of 
bow to tune muſical inſtruments with. 1 

To Was r, werb a. [hpepran, Sax.] 1. To twiſt or turn about, 
to wring, pull or ſnatch, to force or extort by writhing. 2. To diſtort, 
to writhe, to force. 3. To pervert the ſenſe of an author or , 
See SiMILE, Finsr-Boan, NesTORtaxiSm, Wisbom, Word of God, 
Fxvtrar Head, Raxsow, ProPiTiIaTiON, e. | 

Wer'sTER, ac. [of ure] he who wreſts. 


 ToWag'sTLk, erbt. [of wreſt; og —_—_—_ worſtelen, Du.] 


1. To contend who ſhall throw the 2. To contend, to 

ar ele earneſtly; to ſtrive in al. | 
&ESTLER, H. [pperlene, of pnerxlian, Sax. worfelaer, Du.] 

1. One who wreſtles, one who proſeſſes the athletic art. 2. One who - 


contends in wreſtling. 

Wre'sTLIxG, f. [ppapelung, Sax. worſtelinge, Du.] a kind of 
combat or engagement between two perſons unarmed, body to body, to 
prove their ſtrength and dexterity, and try which can throw the othcr to 


thc - 
zETCH prob. of Sax. a baniſhed man, or miſerable perſon, 
or of wack, 2 a away, or of ppeccan, Sax. to take v ] 
1. A miſerable, wretched, forlorn perton. 2. A worthleſs forry crea- 
ture. 3. It is uſed by way of flight or ironical pity, or contempt. 4. 
It is ſometimes a of tenderncts, as we now fay poor thing. Sidney. 

Wae'Tcuto, adj. [of rech] 1. Miicrable, uniortunate. 2. Cala- 
mitous, afflitive. 3. Pitiful, vile, forry, ſcurvy, worthleſs. 4. Deſ- 
picable ; hatefully — 

WrE'TCHEDLY, adv. {of wretched) 1. Miſerably, uhhappily, ſor- 
w, ſcurvily, — 5 5 a 

RE'TCHEDNESS, /ub/ft. ecretched) 1. Unhappineſs, miſerable 

ſtate. 2. Deipi o, pitifulneſs. 

Wak'reurkss, adj. [This is by 1 know not whoſe corruption written 
for reckleſs] careleſs beedleſs. Ia . | | 

To War'ccL, verb neat. [ppizan, or picehan, Sax. to wag, rugge- 
len, Du.] 1. To turn here and there as a inake docs. 2. To ſcrew or 
inſinuace into — | 

To WeiccLE, ad. to in a quick reciprocating motion; to 
introduce by ſhifting motion. - 8 | pe 
Wrr'cGLETAIL, t. ior WRi'cGLIxXGTAn, See WriGcLE. Spen- 


Waicnr [pnyra, pnyxxa, or þpyncan, Sax. to work or labuar] an 
artificer in wood, as whee/wright, mil.wright, flipauright. _ 
To Waixc, verb ad. wringed or wrung, irreg. pret. and part. paſſ. 
pnungen, Sax. [þpingan, Sax. ringen, Du. and Ger.] 1. To twiſt, to 
turn round with violence. 2. To force out of any body by contortion. 
3. To preſs or ſqueeze hard. 4. To writhe. rings his hapleſs hands. 
Shakeſpeare. 5. To force by violence, to extort. 6. To pinch or 
gripe. 7. To harraſs, to diſtreſs, to put to pain. 8. To diſtort, to turn 
to a wrong purpoſe. 9. To perſecute with extortion. Wronged aud 
wringed to the quick. Hayward. „ | 

To WrING, verb nent. to writhe with anguiſh. 

Warn, ſubft. [of wring] one who iqueezes 


To Warxxrz, verb a2. [hrinclian, Sax. wrinckelen, Du.] 1. To 
= or figures, to corrugate. 2. To make rough or uneven. 
illon. 


Waixxrx, /abft. Iyrincle, Sax. wrinckel, Du.] 1. A creaſe or fold 
as in a garment, the ſkin, &c. a corrugation of the face. 2. Any rough- 


neſs in Hp | 
Somerſetſhire, 103 computed and 125 meaſured miles 


Wax rox, in 
_— 1 Sax. ] the part of the arm adjoining to the hand, 
Weir, ab. Cprirr. y part of the arm adjoining to * 
. NH | 
R1'STBAND, of a fleeve [prirv- band, Sax.] the faſtening of the 
ſhirt at N 1 n heed 8 
Weir, ſubſe. , of ppuzan, 1. An written, ſerpi 
is ſenſe 2 uſed in ſpeaking of the bible. 2. A legal in- 
ſtrument. 3. A judicial proceſs; an order from the king or court of ju- 
dicature for appehending a perſon, &c. a written precept or order, by 
which any thing is commanded to be done relating to a ſuit or action, as 
the defendant or tenant to be ſummoned, a diſlreis to be taken, a diſſci- 
fin to be redreſſed, &c. and they are either origin or judicial. 

Holy Warr, the ſcriptures of the C44 and New Tefament. © The Bi- 
BLE, I ſay, the BiBLs is the religion of proteftants. —1 fee plainly, 
and with my own eyes, that there are popes againlt popes, councils 

inſt counc;/s, fome fathers againſt others, the tame father; againſt 
ſelves ; the church of one age againſt the church of another age. 
Traditive Interpretations of ſcriptue are pretended, but there are feav or 
none to be found. No tradition, but only of ScaryTURE, can derive it- 
ſelf from the fountain; but may be plainly —— either to have been 
breaght in on ſuch an age after Chr:/, or that in ſuch an age it was not 
IN. 


In a word, there ib no ſufficiert certainty but of scrreTURE only 
[ meauing 


: "Us 


WRI 
"meaning with reference to the Hteciſe doctrines of rewo/ari.n, 25 contra- 
qutinguithed from natural religion} for any confidering mau, to build 
upon. Clilliguc th, c. vi. ſect. 6. And the the u Hole carb 
of England, in her articles, declares, © that even genera! councils, ſorai- 
much as they be an afſembly of men, whereof all be not governed by the 
Spirit and Word of God, may err, and ſometimes have erred, even in 
things pertaining to God. Wheretore things ordained by them, as ne- 
cellary to ſalvation, have neither ſtrengh or authority, unleſs it may be 
declared [i. e proved] that they be taken out of Holy Scripture.” See 
Bea kans, Cargo, Counciis Orwnimnicel, Rites, V'rtapition, 
Wesrzan Empire; above all, Nicxxx Council, Revulgion, UN uabz, 
the — an 2 compared. 
air of Aiftance, iſſues out of the exchequer to authorize an . 
fon to take a — or other public officer, to ſeize goods 2 
or unaccuſlomed. 

Weir of Privilege, is a writ which a privileged perſon brings to a 
court for exemption, upon account of ſome privilege. | 

Wait of Rebellicn. See Couuisstox of Rebellion. 

Weir, pret. of te write. See To Writ. | 

Wairs Original, are writs ſent out of the high court of chancery to 
S2 t in a real action, either 
before the ſuit begins, or to begin the ſuit thereby. 

Wers Judicial, are diſtinguiſhed in that their ze bears the name of 
the chief juſtice of that court whence they come; whereas the original 
ſays tefle me io, in the name of, or relating to the king. | 

WerTa'T1VE, adj. writing much. A word of Pope's coining. Not to 
be imitated. | | 

To Write, verb af. fret. writ or wrote, part. faff. written, writ, 
or wrote [aþprean, þprean, Sax. adrita, Iſl. wreta, Goth. a letter, wruta, 
Celt. the points or accents over letters] 1. To enter any thing down in 
writing, to expreſs by means of letters. 2. To engrave, to impreſs. 3. 

by letter. 4. Lo produce as an author, to compoſe. 

To Warrx, verb neut. 1. To perform the act of writing; with «pox. 
2. To play the author. 
ters. 5. To call one's felf, to be entitled, to uſe the title cf. 6. Io 
compoſe, to form compoſitions. | 

Wri'Ter, /abſt. [ppreene, Sax.] 1. A penman. 2. An author. 


Wart of Tallics [in the exchequer} aa officer or clerk to the audi- 


tor of receipts, who writes upon the ta!lies the whole of the tellers bills. 
To Watrur, verb ad. {þpiSan, Sax.} 1. To diſtort, to deform 
with diſtortion. 2. To wring, to twilt with violence. 3. To u tell, to 
force by violence. 4. To twilt. His <vr:ther bolt. Dryden. 
To Watrur, verb rent. to be convolved with agouy or torture. 
Wrr'THEN, part. pa/. [of pridan, Sax. ] wrung, twiited, wretted. 
To WrrTuLE, verb a2. [of writhe] to wrinkle, to corrugate : Uſed 


paſſively. Spenſer. | 
Wat'TixG, fubſt. [from write) 1. The art or act of ſignifying and 
ing ideas to others, by letters or characters viſible to the eye. 2. 
A inſtrument. 3. A compoſure, a book ; as, papers containing 
ing written, deeds, &c. | 


— 22 ſor works] of am author, a written paper of any kind. 
Shake 


Wat'TIXG-MASTER, . = _ teaches to write. 
Wart'TTEN, . paſſ. oWzeirTe. 
We1'zLED, — 

This weak and wriz/ed ſhrimp 


Should firike ſuch terror. Shake/peare. Her. VI. 42.11. Sc. 4 


wry lenſe. 


& we in books; with of. 4. To ſend let. 
l 


WV V 


Wao'krs, part. faf. of te N Sgr. See lo We ran. 

WONG, ,. [x anxe, Sax. Wtacng, du.] 1. Injuttice, in ury, a de- 
hgned, a known detriment. 2. Error, not right. 

Wrox, «4. [om the ſub, } 1. Not morally right. not 2grecable 
to propiety oi truth. 2. Not phylicaly right; aunt, unſuitable. 

Waeorg, adv. amits, not rightly, 

_ To Wrote, werb act, [hpringan, Sax. Braenga, Su.] to Co injury or 
inzuſlice. | 

WeroxG-Do ee [of wwrarg and der} an injurious perſon. Sidres. 

Vro'x6te Heli. of 207519] one that wrongs or injures. R. 

Wzo'tGe vi, ag. (of prang and pull. Sax. ] unjull, injurious. 

Wro'xcreLLY, atv. [of wronrfad] wnjutlty, | 

Weo'xGuean, of WROXGHEA'vED, adj. [vi wrong and heax | per - 
verie in underſtauding. Pee. 

Wro'xcLy, adv. (of wrong] amiſs, ur juity. 

Wro'xGLESSLY, 4%. without injury to any. Sidney, 

Weore, ret. aud part. p. Sec lo Warrs. 

Worn, adj. [praS, Sax. vrod, Du.] very angry : 

RATH. 

Wro'tyan, or Wok Tnau, 
meaſured miles from Lnadon. | 

Wrovenr, the ret. and part. aff. as it feems, of avork, as the 
Dutch wercken makes gerocte. Sce To Work. (broxd. Sax.) . FE 
tected, prongs. 2. Infiucaced, prevailed on. 3. Cauſed, produced. 
4. Worked, laboured. 5. Galned, attained. 6. Opernted. 2. Worred. 
8. Actuated. By his own rathnefs u D:1cder g. Maruſactured. 
10. Formed. 12. Excited by degrees. 12. Guided, minaged. 13. 
A Raced, diſturbed. | 

ru [ppungan, Sax.] fret. and fart. haf. See To War. 

Mar, ah. {ol writhe. Jain. of ppt an, Sax, to twilt, or periiape 
from wrca, Su. 2 corner] 1. That is on dn fide, diiorred, 2. Crocked. 
deviating from the right direct % 3. Viuag, wicked, perverted. A 
Hrertuory. _ | | 

To Wer, verb ac. [from the adj] to diftort, 
Uſed pailively by Si dus. 

Wev-xeck, a little bird. 

Wolrrrsugtro {pul-regbheopad, Six.) f. e. uf lead. The core 
dition of an out lu d perſon, o, il he could. not be t. ken alwe. 
might be Killed. and his head bout to the klag; bi cad bein 
counted of no more vituc then tue head of 2 Molt. | 

Wux. Sce lo WIV. 

Wu'asrty, or Wos rey, 4 town ia Nofilk, 5: 
117 meaſured mil om 101un, 

Wrxcut, a ſalt fring. 

Wenn tot , a filtchout, or ice u herein ſalt is botled. 

Wr'pnau dul, a unter- cute, a fink or common- fl. ore. 

Wyre, 2 town in Kent, 49 compucd and 57 meatured miles from 
London. | 

Wreo, or Wrar f{p3rt, Sax.] fignifies 2a plant, and { in names, 
in compuſition. | | 

Wr'ra, or Wi“ra (bra. Sax.] a fine paid in ancient times, to make 
ſatis faction for ſeveral kinds of offences. 

WrY'ves fin heraldry] a fort of ferret, or a kind of fl ing ſerpent; 
which, as Guillim ſays, is a flying ſerpent, little, if at all, known, 
2 chan as it is painted on Ccuat-armour, and detcr:bed by he- 
ralds. | | 


Not in ule. See 


a town in Kent, 20 computed and 25 


to make to deviate: 


4c. 


computca ard 


XAN 


x, Roman; A x, Italic; Tx, Engliſh, is the twenty-ſecond 
letter of the alphabet; and the X Z, fourteenth of the Greek, 
and the Hebrews have it not; it is a compound letter of c 
and /, and fo it is pronounced, only in the terminations 
ien and xious, it ſounds like h. Tho' this letter be found 
in Saxon words, it begins no word in the Engliſh language. | 

X. in numbers, ſtands for ten. | 
X, with a daſh over it, ſignified 10000. | 

Xa'x-ca, Xa-ca, or Fox, the great Indian philoſopher, born, ſays 
| Jackſon, according to the Chineſe accounts, in the 27th year of the reign 

of their fourth em of the third dynaſty, i. . in the year before 
Chriſt 1007. He introduced the ſect of bonzees, and taught the worſhip 
of idols, and the doctrine of traz/migation of ſouls, and was worſhipped 
as the principal God among the Indians. _—He declared at his death, 
that after this life there is no exiftence ; but all things end in nothing or 
annihilation, which the Chineſe call Cambiz. This occafion'd his fol- 
lowers to diſtinguiſh his interior from his extcrier doctrine, the former of 
which was atheiſm, the latter idolatry.” TJackſor's Chronolog. Antig. 
Vol. II. p. 455. See Wrsrzax Hereſy, read . has prov d them to 
be men of the moſt conſummate i 1 

Xa'xc1 [among the Chineſe] the ſupreme governor of heaven and 
earth ; which is the only name have for God. | 

Xa'xTHENEs, Lat. [of Za»9-, Gr.] a precious ſtone of an amber co- 


lour. 

Xa/xTHun, Lat. [Sa- ter, Gr. ] the leſſer burr- dock, the clot-burr 
or ditch-burr. ; f 

Xa'nTHus, a river of Troy, ſo “ called, and immortalized by Humer 
for the entire defeat which his hero gave to the 7-;jan iroops, one bait 


X AN 


of which he puſhed into the ſtream, as our duke of 1uriborough rc, 

the French, at ihe battle of Biznhbein, into the Danube. | 
Aunti us (ſays the poet) was the name by * hich the G cl -1 

the river; it went by the nan e of Scanner amongſt nen 
Oy Sid x N, l, 229755 ba Ea 244235; 53 Liad, Lib. XX. I. . 
XV x rum, one of the provinces or kingdoms belonging to the 2 
of China, anciently called La, and which we the rather inter. 
the native country of the great Confucias, whoſe birth M. RI. „ ech 
in the year before Chriſt 51. He was of the royal family. and end 
from Heang-ti, whom Fakiun {u ppoles ſand E Nu] to have been the 
firſt c:nperor of C. © He ſcems to have been the gran = 4. 25 
well as pclitical philoſopher that ever lived ; and his MKL erf 
authorit; among'!t the Chine/: and Fapaneſe ; that to make the Iicait a!- 
teration in them wouid be punithed with death; and winner any dun- 
pute ariſcs in a point of doctrine. a citation out f Moiks decides 12 
at once. His pottericy are il] in being, and the grcate t pri- 
vileges. His whole doctrine tended to retiors lion wn nature to is Cr 
ginal dignjty, and tha: firit purity and lutte n gu ir had received from 
heaven, and which had been ſullied and corrubted with ignorarce, aud 
the contagion of vice. The means he Prop to tai this end, Was 
to obey the Lord of heawen ; to honour 514) ar him : tO love our neiga- 
bour 25 ourſelves ; to iubdue irregular ichnauons; never to make our 
aficns the rule of conduct; but to unt to roof z , to lden ty it 1 
all things, to % nothing. to /« noting, to , of nothing ccn- 
trary to it. He had the fuſteit nottzons of te deity, M hom he par- 
travs as the oxe, jupromety holy, fopreme!; uittlugent, Di e. ian 
re and eterra. being. WO frecuced aud inet au hinge: fe fecims 
alla, from fon:s hing! de pt, d, ass chef d, wih bs 


5 r > ; » 
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X E R 


ct, the hope of forte * greater Guide and Teacher, that ferfecily bot; 
nm, which God would in procels of tame raiſe up, for the reformation 
of mankind ; tho” after ail, it ſhou!d not be d:tfembled, ** that in confor- 
11ty to the original inflicution of the Chineſe religion, he worthipped 
with inferior rites and facritices the celeflral jpirits, who were believed 
from the mot ancient tradition to be the minitters of the divine provi- 
dence, and appointed by the »vyrENE Gop to preſide over the ſeveral 
parts of the creation, and to be, under God, the diſpenſers of rewards 
and puniſliment: in this life to good and evil men. Not that he admitted 
the worſhip of the dead, or of repreſeming the Dx i v by images or fimi- 
litudes of any creature.” c — Antig. p. 486—491. See 
Yau, Minowirisw, Trax wIGRATION © Souls, Chriftian Wonsuir, 
comrared with Clark's Scripture Doctrine, Ed. 3. p. 379-331. a 
according to a tradition univerſally received among the Chine/e, 
(or furius was Often heard to ſay “ that in the u the Hot v 
One will appear.” Sizis autem Judea occidentalis eff. Martin. 
Gn. Hit. Ib. 4. f. 149152 
sta, [Ema, Gr. belonging to hoſpitality and n > 
bettowee upon friends, gueſts, and firangers, for the renewing ot - 
ſhip. ; | 
3 uv, ſub. ¶ T eννν, Gr. q. d. the reception of ſtrangers] 
hofpitality, kindneſs to ttrangers. 3 
X:2x000"CH1UNM + Gr. ] an inn for the entertainment of ſtran- 
gers; allo an hoſpital. See XEXoDoOciy. | 
T Xera'ntica [Eras Gr q- d. things that make dry] drugs or 
other things of a drying quality. 5 i ; 
Xitrarniun [Ergapuc, Gr. ] a medicine proper againſt the breakings 
out of the head or chin. ; 
NAA, [Zngariz, Gr. d. d. a dryneſs] a fault in the hairs, when 
they appear like down, and as it were ſp with duſt. Bruns. Who 
adds, that *tiz a ſpecics of the alopecia. See ALOPECIA. 
xt, the title of a prince or chief ruler in Barbary. See Surry. 
XEAOCartW RUM [Ege of £x;Þ, dry, and xovugy, Gr.] 
ointment for the eyes; a dry plaiſter for fore ey es. 
Xe0'pts [Znew2n;, Gr.] any tumour attended with dryneſs. 
XIRouLRKUu Exczhvęes. Gr.] a drying Ointment. | KY 
XrgoPHa'Gy Isg. of Fuge, dry, and gay, Gr. eating] a 
diet uſed by wreſtlers; the eating of dry things ;; alſo a ſort of faſt among 
the primitive Chriſtians. I ſuſpect it ſhouid have been ſaid, not among 
5:4mitive Cluſtians; but the Meontanifls, and other corrupters of ve 
Chriſtianity. Sce what we have produced from Sir Ifaac Newton on 
this head. under the word CararukTgIAUSs, compared with the follow- 
ing remark of Deller de Liu Patram. Where having occaſion to obſerve 
how the works of 1Meiite, Diantſias Alexard. and ſome other Antenicene 
writers, once in ſo great a repute, would never have been loſt, if they 
had not been deſignedly ſuppreſſed; he adds, Why (for inſtance) is 
7 ertullian's book concerning fats, which he wrote [after he turned Man- 
:anifl] againſt the Catholics, ſtill in being : 
Meuntaniſts, loſt? No reaſon occurs more probable than this, that after 
thoſe laws of faſftings and xerophagies, which the ancients had condemned 
in Mentanus, were now received and incorporated into the church, poſ- 
terity ſuffered the works of 332 2 in 3 of the —17 
to periſh; but took all imaginable care of Tertullian, upon account of 
his conformity to the now preſent ſuperſlitious practices. And indeed ſo 
great is the agreement of Tertullian s * with the modern Romi; 
| that as inconſiderable R:mifs authors, Piverius and Twrrianus, were of 


m_— 
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: and his book againſt the kind 


XS 
opinion, that his book againſt the Pf,chici Ia nick name by which the 
old Gno/icks and their ſucceſſors the Montani/!s, branded the true carlo- 
lic church] was wrote by him in defence of the Catholics.” See Gros. 
Tics, ExeuxcatoryY Index, BratiotarmisTs, IsTERPOLATION, 
Rites, and Apeſtalic Tu AbITiox compared. | 
_ XenoPnTHa't.uy [Sep, Gr.] a dry, red ſoreneſs. or itching 
in the eyes, without any dropping or ſwelling, - g. d. a dryneſs of eyes 
Xero'TEs [Eger, Gr.] a dry habit of body. 
Xe'sTa [ Eecus, Gr.] an ancient Greek — that held 20 or 24 
= ty meaſure, both liquid 
E'STES, an Atti 8 id and dry, conta: 
cocylæ, or 12 cyathi; in liquid meaſure gore I — 5. 636 dab inch. 
dec. In dry meaſure, to 1 pint, o, 48 ſol. inch. V. B. In liquid 8 
lure it was the 72d part of a metretes; and in dry, the 724 part of the 
medimnus. Tables of the Grecian, &c. weights and coins. 
X1en1'ox [Se, Ur.] the herb flinking- or ſpurge-wort. 
Xirnt'as [£1ac, of -, Gr. a ſword] a comet ſhaped like a 
Xiy#o1'pes [Dede Gr. q. d. of the form of a ſword pointed 
ſword-like cartilage or griſlle of the breaſt- bone. * | 
Xoa'ta [Sea, Gr.] graven images, ſlatues carved out of wood or 


Xocuaito'TOTLE, a bird in America like a ſparrow having 
thers of ſeveral colours, called the hang - neſt. ; _ 


FR ps LNA, of Fu,, wood, and ain, Gr.] the wood of 
Aloe. 

XIII Nun [Fru Gr. ] a ſort of wool *no zn I: 1 
egen, falan, debe a ö or flax growing in little balls; 
„ [Evabanoaper, Gr. g. d. wood Balſam] the I 

| XyLoca'ss1a [Ernxacoa, Gr.] 2 ſort of ſhrub or wood called 


caſſia. 
XYLoci'xxamox [frrommayupr, Gr. q. d. wood - cinna 7 EE 
mon-tree wood. C Ly ] cinna- 


3 LS, Gr. ] wood- glue, or glue for the joining of 
eee 
YNQE'C1A , Gr. to uni I unity 
. — nn 
YPHOI'DES a ſword, uJe., Gr. cartilage 
tte domme of Oe Be RT _— EY - 

fencing or wreſlling- 


Xrsra'ncu [Evraggn, Gr.] the maſter of a 
_ or 97 — Xreros. _ 

Y'STER , Gr. i 
0. ent .] an inſtrument uſed by furgeons in ſcraping 


'Xv'sr0s {of 55e, Gr.] an Indian precious bens of the jaſper 


Nreros [gene, of kes, Gr. to ſmooth or poliſh, it being their cuſtom 
cee hi ade with ol ear the hu ter, to prevent their an- 
ä n 

Y'STUS, or run [$vr@-,, Gr.] a walking place, fometimes 
roofed over, and ſometimes open, 22 | 
ments; a knot, garden, or parterre. | | | 


LR 
V. Roman; 7 y, Italie; Yy, 
the 23d letter of the alphabet; Tu, Gr. 23d, and the, 


at the beginning of a word is a conſonant before a vowel, 
» as year, youth, c. and a vowel after a conſonant, as e, 

ſinageguc. &c. and is uſed in words of a Greek derivation to expreſs the 
D, and in the end of Engliſh ones, as by, cry, fy; where it alſo is a 
vowel, and whenever two ii”s would come V was much uſed 
by the Saxons, whence y is found for : in the old iſn writers. 

Y was a numeral letter with the ancients, and ſignified 150. 

F. with a dath at ſignified 150,000. 

Y is pronounced ſofter than F conſonant, by moſt people. It is beſt 
explained by a long j, ſpoken very quick, as a ſeparate ſyllable before 


ne 
brews have not this letter. V has the found of i or is, and others 


VIA 


VV 
2323 


vanp- 1. 


Van, ad. 
Van 82 Al 
Be Fan at the 


parliament. 
Tann, /abf. [xearn, Sax. garen, Du. garn, Ger.] wool ſpun into a 


ano I pn As a — vu —_——_— thread. 
. When long, and as a i, when ſhort. It is generall 1. At To Yau, verb mut. [from the ſound; birrio, Lat.] to growl or 
os end of monoſyllables. 2. At the end of verbs, thou 1 = 28 15 : on 


lables, and 3. At the end of accentuated ſyllables, when a vowel 
lows. It is otherwiſe generally hort: but theſe rules have their excep- 
tions. 

Yacur, Fr. a pleaſure boat or ſmall ſhip, with one deck, carrying 
four, eight, or twelve guns, and — 2 men; the 
* tuns; contrived and adorned, both within fide and with- 
out, for the carrying ſtate paſſengers, and for ſwiftneſs and pleaſure. 

Ya uan, Arabia felix. See Yemen. 

Yarp (ecard, Dan. zand, Sax. gaert, Du. card, 


Teut. a 
place iacloted, of garden, Teut. to incloſe} a piece of art xy Ar to and from a 


belonging to 2 houſe. | 
Lab {xend, xynx, Sax.] a meaſure of three feet. 
Yaup {with failors} the ſupport of the ſails. 


Vab- aRu [ina tap) is t at half of the yard that is on either fide of 


we malt, when it lies athwart the ſhip. 
Y an b-Falling, a diſcaſe is horſes. 


Ya'aninGLEs, of = a kind of reel or inſtrument 
with which hanks of yarn are wound into clews or balls. 8 

— adj. [of gam, C. Br. rough] of a dry taſte; a provincial 
w 

Ya'zzow 


[3eapepe, Sax.) the herb milfoil, uſcd in medicine. 
Yarcn. YacurT. 


Ya'run, a town in the North - riding of Yorkſhire, 176 computed, 
and 212 meaſured miles from London. - 5 

Yawr, f. [jol, Du.] a ſmall * for convenience e poſing 

; the beſt ſort of which are built in Eagland at 

and Dover, 4 . N 

To YawL, werb next. to bawl ; a Scottiſh word for yell. | 

To Yawn, 1. To gape, to ofcitate, to have the mouth opened in- 
voluntarily, by fumes, as in ſleepineſs. 2. To open wide. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To expreſs defire by yawning. Hooker. 


Yaws 


1 E L. 


Yawn, fat. [from the verb] 1. Oſcitation. 2. Gape, hiatus. 4. 


Vun, of yawn] ſleepy. — » Shakeſpeare. 
Yaw'ninG, ah oſcitation, an involuntary —_ of the 


Y a vapour or ventoſity, and endeavouring to eſcape, 
and indicating an irkſome wearineſs or inclination to 1 4 


language] © ſhip is ſaid to make — when by the 
fault of the man at ſhe is not kept ſteddy, but makes angles in 
Valar, 2 town in Huntingdonſhire, 59 computed, and 72 mea- 


ſured miles from London. 
Ver ap [obſolete part. for clad] cloathed. Shakeſpeare. 


Yerz'eev, - [the part. paſl. of cle. to call, clepan, Sax. with the 
— 5, which was uſed in the old Engliſh in the preterites 


called, named. Milton. 


participles, from the Sax. ze) call 


There is a tall, long · ſi 


(But wondrous light) zc/zped Fame. 
Hed. P. IT. Cant. I. L. 45—6. 
Yau, the firſt of China that is mentioned in the Au- ling, or 


Moſt ancient eſtabliſhed royal hiſtory of that country, and who began his 


reign in the forty-firlt year of the ſexagenary cycle, 5. e. according to 
act ic. Artig. 2338 year before the Chriſtian zra ; which 
19 years later Martufivs and Couple: place it. I was the more 


— to inſert this piece of hiftory, partly, as it ſhews the antiquity of 
the Chineſe ſtate, and partly for the ſake of the following remark, which 
ſhat learned and judicious writer makes u 
with ſome Chize/e writers, that the empire of China with Tau, who 
is the 7th emperor in the annals, but the firſt mentioned in Z. 41g, Con- 
fucius, and Menſius, as whoſe vine and the adi of his reign were un- 
pueftionable ; his reign, according to the preſent Hebrex- chronology of 
ipture, reaches within about ten years to the flood of Noah; and 
therefore is an irrefragable evidence againſt che truth of that chronology. 
For as the Chine/e chronology, from the reien of this emperor, is fixed 
with and undeniable certainty, both by the ſorementianc ! eclipſe, 
and the annals of Mu- ling, and by en period or c50/e of Go years, con- 
tinued from his reign without interrupuon to this das, this co putation 
tan no more be doubted of, than thu reckoning of the Greeks by their 
_ Ohympiads. Therefore the Ci chronology is 2 yreit confirmation of 
the truth of the chronology of Scripture, h ſerred ii the Greek verſion of 
the 8 int, with which alone it aprees ; and it is the greater con- 
firmation, uſe there is no roοm to tu ect or imagine it could be ever 
accommodated to it. Jacen Chronclg. Artig. Vol. II. p. 418. 
See MasoriTe, Ver5ioN, and Suit on compared. | 
YpraD, the old pret. of to dread, + fen. | 
- Ye, the nominative plural of -b. Scc You. | 
Ye, as adipthong, is now very lice in uſe, ze, or y alone, being ge 
ea [ea, ia, or zea, 3, Dan. Du. and Ger. a I 
2 8 ] yes, a particle 
To Yzap, or Yepe, verb nent. yode [this word ſeems to have 
been corruptly formed from eod, the Sax. pret. of zan] to go, to 
march: obſolete. Spenſer. | 4h 
To Yean, verb next. [eanian, Sax.] to bring young. 
I e ] the young of ſheep. Safe 
EA'NLING, abſt. [of yean | akeſpeare. 
Year, fac. [ gean, Sax. aar, — iter, Du. iahr, Ger. ] 1. The 
time the ſun takes to go thro' the twelve ſigns of the zodiac: this is what 
_ bs properly called the natural or ied pls, and contains 365 days, 
* — and 12 minutes, or 48 minutes, 15 ſeconds (according to Sir 
| Newton) 2. It is often uſed plurally without a plural termination. 
3- In the plural, old age. | 
Natural Solar Year, or Trepical Solar Year, is the interval of time 
wherein the ſun finiſhes his courſe through the zodiack, or wherein he 
returns tothe ſame point thereof, from whence he had departed, which 
is 365 days, 5 hours and 12 minutes. | 
The Civil Year, is that which each nation has contrived to compute 
time by, and is very various, both as to i:s beginning and to its length; 
— follow either the courſe of the ſun or moon, or 


| The Lunar Year, contains 12 lunations or ſynodical months, and is 
leſs than the ſolar by 11 days; the exact duration of it being 354 days, 
8 hours, and 48 minutes, ſo that its head in about 33 years will run thro? 
all the months and ſeaſons of the year: this kind of year is now in uſe 
among the Turks. 3 | 
The Sydereal Year. is that time in which the ſun, departing from any 
fixed ſtar, comes to it again; and this is in 365 days, 6 hours, and al- 
molt 10 minutes, or {according to Sir Iſaac Newton) 365 days, 6 hours, 
9 minutes, and 14 ſeconds. | 
| Year and Day ſin law} is a time that determines right in many caſes ; 
as in ſome uſucaption, in others preſcription. Thus, in the caſe of an 
aſtray, if the owner, proclamatio:: being made, challenge it not within 
that time, it is forfeited. So the year and day is given in caſe of an ap- 


„and alſo for the recovery of a perſon who has been wounded or 
bruiſed by another. | 

FAN and Day and os [law phraſe] is a of the king's prero- 

gative, whereby he challenges the profits of the lands and tenements of 


perſons attainted for petty treaſon or felony, for the ſpace of a year and 
a day. And may at laſt lay waſte the tenements, root up the woods, 

paſtures and gardens, plough up the meadows ; except the lord of the 
—_ agree with him for the redemption of ſuch 
waſte. | | 

YeA'tLIXG, adj. [of year] being one year old. Pope. . 

Yea'rLY, . Sax.] annual, happening every year, laſting 

2 | mn 

YEarLY, adv. annually, once a year. 

To Ytarn, or To Earn, werb neut. [of eapman, Sax. ] to feel great 
internal uneaſineſs, to be moved with compaſſion. Spenſer ſometimes 
uſes the latter. 

To Yearx, verb act. to vex, to grieve. Shakeſpeare, _ 

To Years [with hunters] is to bark as beagles do at their prey. 

Vrasr or YesT, . [gepr. Sax. J 1. The froth or ſpume pro- 

ing from the fermentation of new ale; barm. 2. The ſpume on 
a troubled ſea. Shateſpeare. | 

Ye'sTY, adj. [of ye] frothy, ſpumy. Shakeſpeare. | 

YeLk aalen or ze alu, Sax. pony the middle or yellow part of 
an egg. It is commonly pronounced, often written je/4. 


e prey 
pon it. If we admit, ſays he, 


Uſed of 


maining the ſame. 


YEV. 


To Vert, verb neat. to Cry out with horror or 2g9ny, to make a his 
deous, howling noife. 

YELL, /ab/t. [from the verb] a cry of horror. 

Ye Low [ge alp. of zealla, Sax. the gall, gia, It. cel, Du. and 
gelb, H. Ger. | being of bright colour, as gold ; refiecung the 1 
light of any, except white. | 

YE'tLow-nor, as. a gold coin. A very low word. Arbus“ Med. 

Ye'LLOw-HaMMER, ſubf. a bird. 

YtLLow1sH, adj. [of yellow] ſomewhat yellow. Woodwar.7. 
3 JubF. [of gell ij] the quality of approaching :o 

ow. Boyle. 

YE'LLowNess, 1. Yellow colour, the quality of being yellow. B 
con. 2. Shakeſpeare uſes it for jealouſy. / 

VI low S [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, the ſame as the jaundice 
in men; it owes its original to obſtructions in the gull pipe, by flimay or 
gritty obſtructions ; or to the ſtoppage of the roots * thoſe little ducts 
opening into that pipe; or to a compreſſion of them by a plenitude oi the 
blood-v-ſſcls that he near them, whence that matter that ſhould be 
turned into gall is taken up by the vein and carried back again into the 
maſs of blood, and tinQuures it yellow ; ſo that the eyes, infide of the hips, 
ſlaver, and all the parts of the horſe that are capable of ſhewing the 
colour, appear yellow. Farrier's Dictionary. | 

To Yee, verb nent. [or relpen, Teut. xealpan, Sax. or glapir, Fr. 
to cry like a fox, &c.] to bark or howl lite a beagle-hound after hi 


Ye'uen, or Yaman [and {with the article} al man, Arab.] Aral ia 
Felix; fo called either from ite being ſitunted on the ], or from 
its /e/icity ; its etymology admits of both. The kings of the race which 
the Arabian diltinguiihed by the name of [-mariter, or Forevites, 
reigu'd, according to their account, over this country 2020 years ; and 
then it came — * the power of the Ethiopians for two g-ncr tions; 
after which, by the aliſtance of Noupoorwun King of Perfia, the II. 
te houſe was reeftablithed, but with this citcutuſtance of be nge yepen- 
dant on the Perſian ſtate. I hey embraced the We enctun relicicn in 
Muatenmet's life-time ; and thenceforward both this and eher province 4 
of Arabia continucd in ſubjection to the chaliphs either ut F 
11. as long as the chaliphate endured. P/er/ 7.7 advis, thai ww le 
Joubite princes of the poſterity of S. a, poſleticd Yemen for a long tive 
after they were diſpoſſeſſed of EFgyt by the Mcmaluc: ; and that this 
grand province has had ſince that time ſeveral petty princes; and who, 
tho' fer the moſt part ab/o/ute and propetual, arc ſtiled only by the name 
of Baba, ſince the conqueſt of this country by ſultan S:{m the fir, 
and his ſon Salinam tl. e firſt. A kiftoric circumſtance which is the more 
worthy of our notice, as Arabia Felix does not fall within the claſs or 
detail of theſe countrics, which {according to Sir Ilaac Newton] are by 
the prediction of the prophet Daziel, exempted from the juriidiciion of 
his king of the North; which Sir Ifaac, not without good reaſon, ſup- 
to be the Tarii Rate. Daniel, c. 11. v. 41—42. Ne Trax, 
AMALUC, Cialir {or Catir} An BAsIDESs, and Loc bens, with 
their reſpeCtive references. _ : 
Yeo'man, f. [lome derive it of ons fellow ſhip or company, 
or eon man, a young man; others of ge mæne, a cominoner ; others 
of eoman, Sax. a ſhepherd: but others define a zeomar to be a fee - born 
Engliſhman, who may lay out of his own free land in yearly revenue to 
the ſum of 40s. The trug etymology ſeems to be that of Junius, who 
derives it from gewat, Frilic, a villager] a free holder who has land of 
his own ; the firſt degree of commoners; a farmer, a gentleman far- 
mer. | 
Yzo'maxky, ſubf. {of gc 1. The collective body of of ycomen. 
Bacen. 2. It ſceus to have been anciently a kind of ceiemoniuus title 
given to ſoldiers. | | 
| Yeomtx of the Gaard 1. A ſort of foot guards to the king's perſon, of 
larger ſtature than ordinary, every one being required to be ſix feet high: 
they are in number 100 on conſtant duty, and 70 not on duty; the one 


half wear harquebuſes, and the other partuiſens ; their attendance is on 


the ſovereign's perſon both at home and abroad; they are clad (fcer the 


manner of king Henry Vill's time. 2. It was probably a free-lulder 


not advanced to the Cegree of a gentleman. Crefticfs r. & a4 farts 

It ſeems to have had likewile the notion of a gentleman fervart. A 
jolly zeamar, marſhal of the hall. SY ner. < „ 

Yeomex {in the king's court] a title of office in the king's houſhold, 
of a middle place or rank, between an uſher and a groom ; as, zeozer 
of the Stirrup, peaman of the chandry, &C. 

Yeo'vir, a town in Somerſerflize, 104 computed, and 123 meaſures 
miles from London. OW | 
 Ye'rrING [ Minſbeo ſuppoſes it to be from gerca*n, Goth. ] throw n 
out the hind-legs, as a heile. A term uſed in the academy, of a lee: 
horſe, when he flings and kicks with his u hole hind quarters, fire:c'+. 
ing out the two binder legs near togecher and even, to thei ful! 
tent. | | 

Year, ſubf. [from the verb] a quick mot: on. 

To Veax. See To Year. | ; 8 

Yes [xire, Sax. ] yea, an adverb, which antfwers in the 2 n 

led to. 
1 [zz77, Sax. giſcht, Ger.] the barm or workings o. 
ly made uſe of in England to raake the dough rite. So te 

Ye'sTen, adj. [ohiftir, Du n,. Lat.] being ner 
preſent day. Dryer. It is not often uied but in Compot.cy vt = 
other word, as day or bt. | 5 

Ye'STE&aDAY, i. [ge orNeHn-dæz, Sax.] the day bro 
ſent. | 

YesTERDAY, adv. on the day laſt paſt. 

Ye'srer-xIGHT, a. [geo venn. nihæ, Sar] e nut before gag 
preſent day. ; 

YESTER-NIGHT, adv. on the night laſt pat}. 

Yer, conjun#. zer, Zyx, Or Feox, Sax. 
notwithſtand ing. 

Yer, adv. 1. 


17 


however, nreve:thel-:s, 


— | 2 Py * = . » * - ! Fe® 
Beſide, over and above. 2. Still ; the Rate wan z 
3. Once again. A this tine, 10 %. 

g 4 7 ? * 72 ”"y ” * 7 1 66 4 5 x” 145 * 
with a negative before it. 5. At len. at all; noting unccttelnt) or un 

3 3 2 * „ 10 * » Þ i Cv * k 1 

determination. 0. I: note; INCTCa1lc CC: exicniion Wi i: lente of the 

. . . © - © ” - . "0 10 18 * Co 1 * p 
words to which it is joined, 7-7 a ic C95, Dey ez. 7. Still, ina 
new degree. 8. Even, atter all, 2 kind of emphatical accnun ie 
negative. Nor zet amidit this joy. vn. ge Hitherto. 14. -K. 

E'VEN, for given. See 


 @ 
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YOU 


Vw, g. [re, Brit. h. Sax. This is often written engl, but the 
former orthography is at once nearer to the ſound and the derivation. 
See Euan] a tree of rough wood. 

Yew'rn, adj. . made of the wood of yew. Spenſer. 

To Yex, to hickup, or hiccough, to ſob. ; 

Yezpear'rblax 2 Jz:zptcixbian] ra, a chronologie æra, the 
commencement of which falls on the eleventh year of the cr [or be- 
girab] of the Arabians, and on the 632 of the Chriſtian. It takes its 
name from 7rd, the third of that name, and who was the laſt mo- 
narch of the huule of S an, or Chofroes ; and who, by the victory 
which the Arabs obtained over him at Cadeſia, A. C. 636, was alſo the 
laſt king of Perſia. Dherbelot, in his Bib/iotheque, fixes the commence- 
ment of this æra at the beginning of this prince's reign ; tho he oblerves 
that the Orientals ſeem rather to date it from that fall of the Perſian em- 
pire which enſucd a few years after. 

* Choſreu, or Choſrou — oes with the Greeks] was the cognomen- 
tum, or title of the Perſian kings of the tourth dynaſty, as Fba- 
rach and Ptolomee were for of Egypt. See Locusrs. 

To YitLD, verb act. [of zuldan, Sax. to pay, Sc. gelden, Du. gelt- 
en, Ger. ] 1. To produce, to bring forth, to give in return for cultiva- 
tion or labour. 2. To produce in general. 3. To afford, to exhibit. 
4. To give as claimed-of right. 5. To allow, to permit. 6. To emit, 
to expire. To zield the Ghoſt. Shakeſpeare. . To relign, to give up. 
8. To ſurrender, to ſubmit. 9. To give up the conqueſt. 10. To 
comply with any perſon, to conſeat.. 11. To comply with things. 
12. To allow, to admit, not to deny. 13. To give place as inferior in 
excellence or any other ; 

Io Vier [with ho 
bridle, and to give the horſe head. | 

Vik Lokk, „rf. [of yield] one who yields. Shakeſpeare. 

Yo1'pes, or Hroi'bes [veudes, Gr.] a bone at the root of the 
tongue; fo called from its reſembling in form the Greek letter, v. See 


 Hroives and Yy31LowEs. 


To Yor, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To bind by a yoke to acar- | 


riage. 2. To join or couple with another, to bind or faiten 6 
To enſlave, to = Shakeſpeare. 4. To reſtrain, to conſine. 


; of oxen, to couple them for drawing. 2. Metaphorically, it fignifies 
bond. 4 A 


.."_ 
” Your Elm eons | fab. [of ute, fo | 5 
 Yo'st-FELLOw, or YorE-MaTE, ah. , fellow, or mate] 1. 
Companion in labour. Shakeſpeare. 2. I. 
in the ſame band of union or fellowſhip ; a huſband or wife ; mate-fellow 
in Addi | 


2 end of che helm, one on each ſide, and reeving two 
ſmall thro? them, which are made faſt to the ſides of the ſhip, by 
having fome men at cach tackle, they govern the ſhip according to di- 


Vorn, for YisLved. Obſolete. Spen/er. 
rr 
on, or Youp, adj. k is at a ce 
within view. £ oo uſes the former, and B. Johnſon the latter. 
Von, ond, or Yo'xver, adv. at a diſtance within view. It 
when we direct the eye from another thing to the object. 
Von p, adj. [derivation unknown] furious; perhaps, 8 
ted with under alienation of mind; in which ſenſe it concurs with 
the reſt. Spenſer and Fairfax. 
Yo'nkKER, 2 4 See VouxcsrER. 
＋ 


emen] is to ſlack the hand, z. e. to ſlack the 


YUX 


eſtabliſhed, Shutepeare. 3. It is the ceremonial word for the ſecord 
perſon {ingular; and is always uſed, except in ſolemn language. Pope. 
4. It is uicd indefinitely, as the French n. Adil ſon. 

You, is properly the fecond per fer plural, tho now, by a cuſtom com- 
mon in molt modern tongues, uſed when we ſpeak to a fingle perſon ; 
in which we more particularly follow the French idiom. The Germans 
and Italians account it unmannerly to ſpeak to our cquals in the ſecond 

ſon, citaer ſingular or plural: che former uſe the third perſon 

» Or, as a mark of greater reſpe&, the thizd perſon plural ; and the 
latter, the third perſon ingular; and, as a Ciſtinguiſhing mark of reſpeci, 
in the feminine gender. Some will pretend my our you to the ſin- 
gular, and ze, ze, Sax. to the plural. Others again oil ds ze the 
nominative, and 30 in the oblique caſes : but very few modern authors 
—_— me 7 Us 2 See 8 

o Youk [in falconry}] to „as they fay, the hawk l.. 
. Youns [| zeong, Sax. jung, Dat Su. and Gor. jonge, Du.] 1. Being 
in the firit part ot life, not old. 2. Ipnorant, weak. Shakeſpeare. 3- 
It is ſoinetimes applied to bie life. Bacoz. | 
 Younc, il. the offspring of animals collectively. 


You'xGctzr, comp. of young [z£0ugen, Sax. juror. Lat.] more 


Youxcss Regiment, or Officer, that which was laſt raiſed ; and | 
officer whoſe commiſſion is —— lateſt date, tho he be ever ſo old, = 
have ſerved ever io long in other capacities. | 

Ln wt. + ; young] ſomewhat young. Tathr. 

ou'xGLING, fubf. [0 ; yeongling, zeonglng, Sax.] a young 
creature, any creature in the firſt part of life Depts 
* av. [of young] 1. Early in life. Shakeſpeare. 2. Igno- 


„ weakly. | | 
' You'xcsTER, or You'nxeR, ff. [of young; of zeongen, Sax.] a 
— har a youth, a novice ; generally in contempt. ie | 

Younern, , . [of young] youth. Obſolete. Spenſer. 

Yourxers Ch 22 young men, — whoſe 
buſineſs is to take in the top ſails, or top and yard, for furling the fail, 
Raging he yards, oc. and to take their turns at the helm, | 

222 ee onging to 
you. It 18 properly when we to more one, and cere - 
moniouſly and cuſtomarily when to only one. 2. Year is uſed in an in- 
determinate ſenſe. 3. Jens is uſed when the ſubſtantive goes before, 
or is underſtood ; as, this is your ſword, this ſword is yours. Whoſe is 
this hat ? yours. 

Younse'LF, h. [of your and ſef} you, even you. In the plural, 
8 + Jy tower Sax. jeught, Du. jugend, Ger 
ouTH, . [( geo „Sax. J.. 
The pare UM e cho time | 
14 to 28®, 2. A young man ; youthful ſtate. 3. Young men, collec- 

* With Hippocrates it reached to 35. r 45. A 
You'TuFvur, ad. [xe0gÞ "Sax ] 1. Young. —— 
firſt part of life. 3. Vigorous, as in | OE 


oU'THFULLY, adv. [of yourbful] in a manner. | 
— ſubſt. [of zeogudð and pyllnerye, Sax. ] youthful 
tate, &c. | 
You'TxLY, adv. [of youth) young, early in life. Obſolete. Speaſer. 
You'Tu-worrT, an 2 


herb. | 
You'rur, 22 oung, youthful. A bad word. 


| STE 1s ” oy no Spectalar. 
Fricnr, . part. [of gt; ech] fixed. Spenſer. 
— ! aps agent = of 2 Greek i. e. 


v] the third genuine ſuture of the cranium ; alſo a certain at the 
root of the tongue. See Youpes. ; | 


Vu“ aa, an Indian herb, of which the natives make bread. 
Vucx, 2. Dicken, Du.] itch. 
YuLe, 4 

in Scotland, 
YuLE-Games, 


. 


[xehol, yeol, yehul, Sax.] Chriſtmaſs-time ; ſo called 


YuLE of Auguſt, the firſt da of Auguſt, called Lammas day. 
Yux, . [yeox, Sax.) the hiccough. See YEx. IF 


Z. with a daſh at the top, 2000 times 2000. 
Z [in phyſicians bills] adram. | 
Z ccnho [with architects] the loweſt part of the pedeſtal of a co- 


n. 

Za'rrar, Za'rein, Za'rrnen, or Za'Frex, any thing of a yellow dies. 
colour, anciently, for that reaſon, applied — . oker; now only @Zawro'cni, 
uſed for a particular compoſition. Powder the calx of cobalt very Za'rnianra, 2 mineral uſed by 
fine, and mix it with three times e 


being wetted with common water, the whole coneretes into a 


called zeffre ; which, from its hardneſs, has been miſtaken for a native 
Za'cave, or Ha'sSACare, a fort of javelin uſed by the Moors. 

Zaina'clan [with the Arabs] a kind of divination, performed by 
divers wheels or circles concentric to each other, and noted with divers 
letters, which are ht to anſwer to each other by moving the circles 
according to certain . Dherbelot. : 

Za'ny [prob. of zaxci, It. the contraftion of Giowanai, or of /axze, 
a ſcoff, according to Skinner en os NS 
re 

ope 


Za'monlu, a title of ſovereign princes in Malabar, in the Eaft-In- 


Zax"xnicn, febſ. a ſolid 


Z EN 
Heel folidted 
texture. common kinds of zarnich are and yellow. Hill. 
a> — — > way ot arg 

poſition of its gates, not ing in à direct line the ſtrects which 
terminate in them ; =, > ethers aflem, becaule the * Tobleb of in 


2 [as it ought] the temple of Mecca. Dberbe- 

bot's Bi Oriecatale. 

— 0 be Zaura. . e. Why ſhould I reſide in Zawa? 
reren, and add there, this word kebleb is alſo uſed for that 


® See 
niche in the walls of the Mahometan churches, which ſo contrived as 
look directly towards the temple of Mecca. 

2274 [3:«, Gr.] ſpelt; al 

Zuat, . (ale, Fr. ele, It. and Sp. from zelus, Lat. n., Gr.] 
earneſt for perſon or thing, but eſpecially for one's religion 


y repreſ Why « Joie baking is one hand « 


Taa'tor, uh. — Fr. zelatere, It. zelador, Sp. of zelotes, 

Lat. Gra, Gr.] a zealous perſon, a great ſtickler for a party, prin- 
ini r uſed in diſpraiſe. 3 
vehemently, paſſionate in any thing. 

[of aalen] ates a — with vehe- 


ardour. 
Za ss [of zealoxs) quality of being zealous. 
ee | | 
P 

a gold coin worth about 95. N 

Za, fobf. 22 of the letter z. — | 

Zu noa v, abſt. [zedeaire, Fr. zedeario, It. and Lat.] a ſpicy plant 
ſomewhat like ginger in its leaves, but of a ſweet ſcent, and not fo 


Zewzaen, or Biz-zrrzm, the well Zemzem, Arab. a well fo called 
ahometans, 


the M to the Bei/-olloh, or houſe of God at 
| « Whole ſacred water, ſays Reland, the pilgrims drink, and in 
i Stats, cnd allo tolen Gae of & dome with chem.” 
1 1 iti account, this well was 
and her fon Iſmael might from thence 
rſt.” Reland. de Relig. Mohanmedic. p. 121 80 far this 
: but our countryman, Mr. Pitts [who was 
Account, p. 133, yo r uy, 
is [as 
42 


: that tis as ſweet as milk ; but for my part 

i i common water, except that it 

was ſomewhat brackiſh. — 1 FIINS wen they come 

firſt to Mecce, drink of it unreaſonably ; ich means they are not 

og ro Srruhnmcy ge x + degree? anrr 

Nor do they only drink this water, but oft bathe them ves with it; 
at 


ſerving, that 

half a ſpoor | 

hand, 2 

naked — up hands, and deſiring of 
God, that they to go on pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Sce Burr - ol LAH and Man M. 

Tano, Arab. a certain wood which the Arabians applied to the ſame 
uſe with our ſteel and flint, i. e. for 1 and hence [in part at 
leaſt) it conſtitutes the title of 2 as Secth 
al-zend, &c. r m3 cy ay" ay erage 1 
ſigniſies, Irving: is the title given to the firſt 


and is the eh of the Zoroaftrian ma- 


 Zoreafter, q. d. 


the Pythagoras himſelf] when carried 
great 49 . from Egype to Babylon, 

the Perſian Magi; and chiefly Zoroafter, om- 
7 or chief maſter 


oRSH1P compared. : : 

ical point of the heavens, being 90 degrees diſtant 
from the horizon, that oppoſite to the nadir. Its exymology, according 
to Golius, is as follows; the word ſam? or ſemt in Arabic, ſigniſies a 
a way, or tre which a man, when moving forward, holds. And from 
hens, with tHe weed oe 4. ©. hood, cnnened to. i, & Lgnikes that 
tract of the heavens, which is directly over the head; and from hence 
_ fays he, the word zenith (by * corruption from ſempe or æempt) has crept 
into the ſchools. Gol. Lexicon. Arab. p. 1210. See Navin. 

This corruption of Afiatic words is no unfamiliar thing with us 
Europeans; Sir Iſaac Newton, in his 17 
ſeveral inſtances of it; and in particular, in the words Sardana- 

ny" and Xerxes, of the former he ſays ** the name Sardanapa- 
1, is derived from Afſerhadon-pul.” And of the latter, Aer xes, 
the ſon of Darius. Xerxer (ſays he) Achſcbireſb, Achſavercs, or 
Oxyares, ſucceeded his father Darizs.” Czronolog. P. 353. _ 
Zzutrru [with aſtronomers] the vertex or point in the heavens, di- 
_ reflly over one's head. If we conceive a line drawn thro' the obſerver's 
eye and the centre of the earth, which muſt neceſſarily be perpendicular 
to the horizon, it will reach to a point among the fixed flars, called the 
zenith. : 

Zaurrn Diflaxce [in aſtronomy} is the compliment of the ſun or ſtars 
meridian altitude; or what the meridian altitude wants of go degrees. 

Zz'nsvs [with arithmeticians] a ſquare number or the ſecond power. 

Zeno'sia, a heroine of the zd century, and widow of Oedenatus, 
who whilſt endeavouring to ſupport thoſe moſt ample acquiſitions 
from the Perſians which her hutband had made, A. C. 264 [not to ſay 
alſo an independency from the Roman ftate] was overthrown by the 
emperor Aurelian, and led c:ptive to Rome. Her feat royal was the 
city of Palmyra, or Tadmor, as both Jews and Arabians [if I am not 


place in Venice where the mint is 


ZIN 


miſtaken] * called it ; a city whoſe moſt magnificent ruins and inſchp- 
tions are the wonder and itudy of the preſent age. As to the jitter, l 
mean the inſcriptions ; ſeveral of which I have teen; they conivin both 
Greck and Syrian names ; but I do not remember to have mer nde 
ſingle word that is talen from the Arabic; which, it truc, e en 
dently enough, that this city had reached its acme, before the Ar 141 4n 
conqueſts commenced. But this is not all: Zenghia was of the wal 
religion; and it has bern ſurmized by our church-writers, thet in con - 
pliment to her, Paulus, Biſhop of Samofata, who was her ſubject. u 4e 
thoſe infringement on the ſeripture doctrine of the trinity, W¹⁵ ti. 
reader will find deſcribed under the words PAuI IAN T and AO 
A circumſtance which I the rather mention ; not Ut infinuations of th., 
fort are always to be regarded; but as there ſeems to have been but little 
temptation or room for this falſe kind ot compiaitince in a court where 
the ſpirit of liberty ſo much reigned, and with à queen, who adnutted 
the great and good Longinus to her moſt intimate counſcls. 
This is not the only inttance of Afiatic places being reſtored to 
their original names by the Arabian, when that people had now 
made themſelves malſters of them 
* Tudmer, Painyra, urbs Syria,” ſays Golins, in his Aralic 
5 Lexicon. (ere Bala c, and Acaa. | 

kor rau [of Ga and xv, Gr. ſpelt and wheat] a fort of grain 

between ſpelt and wheat. ; - 
Lreuvs, ſubſt. [zephzrus Lat.] the welt wind; and poeticaily any 
calm ſoft wind Mor. . 


Zzruvlaus [P20 Gr.) the weſt wind; ſo named by the Greeks ; 


and Favenius by the Latins. 


ZeRan, a king of Ethiopia, and conqueror of Fgypt. Ethiopia 
— Sir Iſaac Newton] ſerved Egypt all the death of Sclofiri, and 
onger ; for Herodotus tells us, that he alone enjoyed the expire of £17 1p 
then the Ethiopi ins became free, and after ten years became lords uf 
Egypt and Libya, under Zerah and Zmentptis, But on Zerab's invading 
Jadea, and receiving a conſiderable overthrow there, in the filth v0 
of ihe reign ot Aſa, 1. c. about 940 years before Ciuiit, the people of 

Egypt revolted from the Ethiopians, and called im botl. ent and 
Canaanites to their aid, and cauſed the Ethiopians, now unde the en- 
duct of Amenophis [or Memnon] to retire to Mewph's : {ind at this 
time, by the way, vir Iſaac places the _— expedition, intended 
by the Grecks to notify this diſtraction of Egypt, and induce the nor- 
thern nations to ſhake of her yoke. ] But alter thirteen vc the Ethio- 
pians returned under Amenophis, reconquered the lower lgy pt, and 
drove out the Jews and Phonicians. And this action the i.gyptian 
writers, and their followers, call the ſecond expulſion ot the theperds, 
Amenophis was ſucceeded by his fon Ramſes or Rameſes; tro the pra- 
digious extent of whoſe empire [fays Sir Ifaac} it appea > that tie Af- 
ſyrian monarchy was not yet riſen. But in the reiga of Atvchis, the 

ond in ſucceſſion from him, ann 788, the Ethiopians, all ;:ans, and 
others revolted, and Egypt not only loft all her dontinien abroad, 
but became again di-ided into feveral kingdoms ; and being thus 
weakened by Frvifions, was, in the year 751 before Chiiil, i vaded 
afreſh, and conquered by the Ethiopians under Sabacon ſor S- who 
flew Boccheris and Nechus, and made Anyſis to fly. — But .>1bacon, af- 
ter 2 reign [if we may credit Herodotus] having voluntarily re- 
linquiſhed Egypt, Anyfis returned, and reigned in the lower ligy pt after 
him. In the mean while the Aſſyrian ſtate was upon the g:ywih, and 
in ”___ of time both Egyptians and Ethiopians were overcome by the 
Aſly:ians under Aſſerhadon. And thus ended the reign of the Ethiopians 
over Egypt. All which is the more remarkable, as it ſeems, in Sir 
Iſaac's opinion, to have been a fulfillment of that prophecy in (u, 
c. 19. v. 2.—23. Newton's Chronology, p. 257, Sc. Sec Larrriax 
and Ass vRIAN Empires; and under the latter read Pal, inſtead of Pal. 

ZE'RETH, an Hebrew meaſure, a ſpan. Ihe longer ſpan was half a 
cubit, almoſt eleven inches: the er ipan was a third part of a cubit, 
i. e. ſomething more than ſeven inches and a quarter. Taylor's Hetrew 
Concordance. | 8 | 

Ze'nxa [in medicine] a tetter or ring word. 

Zero, a name given to a cypher or [o] eſp<cially by the French. 

_ Zt'ros [Carex Gr.] a fort of cryſtal. | 

ZesT, ſubjt. 1. The woody thick ſkin quirtcring the kernel of a wal 
nut. 2. A chip of orange or lemon peel, ſuch as is uſed to be ſqueezed 
into ale, &c. to give them a flavour. 3. Arcelith, a aft: added. 

To ZesT, verb act. 1. To heightea by an additonil rilith. 2. 
[With confectioners] to cut the peel of oranges or l:mon: trum the top 
to the bottom into {mall chips, as thin as poſſible. * 

Zt'ra [Z or & Gr.] the name of the ſixth letter in the Greek al- 


ZeTa, or ZETECULa, 2 little withdrawing room, with pipes run 
ning along the walls, to receive from below cither the cool air, or tur 
heat of warm water. | 

ZETE'TiC, ag. [. Gr. to ſeck] proccecing by enquiry. 

Zrgric Methed [with mathemancians; 15 ihe algebraical or ana! 
cal method of reſolving problems, whereby the nature and reaior : 


„ ching is principally fought for and diſcorered. 
2 


[GTzruen, Of Er, Gr. to ice] the method u. d 

veſtigate or find out the ſolution of a problem. | 

ZEvU'GMA [ Euypa, of Geuyve, Gy. to join] 2 fgere in 2 mar, 
when a verb agreeing wich divers nouns, or an adjective WE 
ſubſtantives, is referred to one expre/ip. and to the other bs 
as, luft overcame ſpame, loliineſs fear, and mas e reaſ.n. i! „ 
expretied in the veginning, it is called protuzougera jms, bt, £77 7 
and he; and if in the middle, »-/o2engma ; as, br rn 2 
the end, hysnzeugma ; 45, J ard le went. And teln WW b; under 


ſtood, of the adjective xh Mhich is alto made la 
perſon ; as, Jad jou learn. 2. In gender; Qs, e, Ceran , ts. 


3. In number; as. 57e illius arma, hic currus h.. 
ZinkrIi Na, a ſable, a ſmall wild cre e,: wen: 
a martern, breeding in the woods of Mouſfcovy, beumag A very 1:07 


Zipe'Tuvun, Lat. {of z:ba4, Arab. the froth of wth, woiwr, Zo, ang 
thence ci et (ſays Clint in lis Lexicon) fo callza de aue re unn, ba- 
tyr] civet, a perfume like mul, contatnzd in kernel Ault, 17 the 


in of a civet cat. 5 : 

Zinx ſink, Ger.] a ſort of ſemi- metal, it reſembies biituth ja mot 
things, only that it ie les triable, 2nd even vielde a latte under te 
hammer. Beiog mingle With turmerie and tachted co. PUT, it g the 
metal a gold colour. A eue marcalle, which one Cal! „peter, 
others bi/marh, 


£1 zir uv 


ZOO 

Z:t':reuv [in pharmacy] a kind of fruit called jajabes. 

7.0Cx, a mineral alſo called peter. 

Zo'eco, Zocit, or So'ci {in — a ſmall — of * — 

eſtal, being a low ſquare piece or member, ſerving to ſu a , 

= 1 the Pike, dias mm raiſed ; alſo a 4 ſ, 2 member, 
ſe: ving to ſupport a column, Oc. inſtead of a pedeſtal, or plinth. 

Continued Z.0c:.t, a continued pedellal on which a ſtructure is raiſed ; 


but has no ba ſe nor cornice. £ 
Z0'01ac [ 2edliaque, Fr. zediaco, It. and 7 of z:4acus, Lat. Sed 
„, ur 7%» Ce, Gr. the living creatures, the figures of which are painted 
in it on globes, or which poſlibly ſome have imagined to be in it] a zone 
or belt which is imagined in the heavens, which the ecliptic line divides 
into two equa] parts, and which on either fide is terminated by a circle 
parallel to the ecliptic line, and eight degrees diſtant from it, on account 
of the ſmall inclinations of the orbits of the planets to the of the 
ecliptic; or it is one of the greateſt imaginary circles of heavens, 
paſſing obliquely between the two poles of the world: It is cut into two 
equal parts by the equator ; one of which comprehends the fix northern 
hans rowards the aretic pole, and the other the fix ſouthern figns towards 
the antarelic pole. It is furniſhed with twelve conſtellations, repreſented 
by the figures of twelve living creatures. The Sun ars to move 
through this circle every year, and the moon once a month : and in the 
middle of it is the ecliptic line, from which the ſun never departs ; but 
the moon and planets wander up and down for the ſpace of cight degrees, 
and ſometimes more, on both ſides. 

Zodiac of the Comets, Mr. Caſſini has obſerved a certain tract in 
the heavens, within the bounds of which (by many obſervations) he has 
diſcovered that moſt comets keep, but not all of them. This zodiac he 
makes of the ſame breadth with the other zodiac, and marks it with 
or conſtellations like that; which are Antinous, Pegaſus, And 
Taurus, Orion, the Leſſer Dog, Hydra, the Centaur, Scorpio, and Sa- 

— --- - . 
at ZorLvs, an envious perſon, or ſnarling critic ; ſo called from one of 
that name, well known for an attack of this kind on the works of Ho- 
mer. He was the reverſe of his cotemporary ® Ariffarchas, to that de- 
gree, that, as Mr. Pope well obſerves, ** we call a man an AzisTan- 
_ cnavs, when we mean to ſay a candid, judicious critic, in the fame man- 

ner as we call the contrary a ZorLus.” Effay on Homer, &c. 

* Ariflarchus flouriſhed in the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, and was 
appointed by him tutor to his ſon Energetes. See Catricism, 
ard DiryErexNCE, with logicians, compared. 

Zo'xa, Lat. [in medicine] a kind of! that runs round the body. 

ZLoxe, Fr. [n, It Sp. and Lat. Gm, Gr.] 1. A belt, a girdle, 
ſuch as virgins anciently wore about their mi when they were eſpou- 
| ſed or married, and which the bridegroom untied the firſt night. 2. Cir- 
cuit, circumference in His other half in the great 
ven. Milian. 3. [In Farbe! a diſeaſe, a kind of ſhingles called ini 
| acer, 4. [In geography] a diviſion of the earth, a contai - 
tween 2 The whole ſurface of the earth is divided into ſive 
zones. firſt is contained between the two tropics, and is called the 
terrid zone. There are two temperate zones and two frigid zones : The no- 
thern temperate zone is terminated by the tropic of Cancer and the arctic 

polar circle: The ſouthern temperate zone is contained between the tro- 
pie of Capricorn and the polar circle. The frigid zones are circumſcribed 

the circles, and the poles are in the centres of them. 

Torrid Zoxx — torrida, Lat. fo called, g. d. parching 
zone; becaue, being directly under the ſun's rays (the 
ling directly on it) they continually cauſe ſoch an 

by the ancients, it was thought uninhabitable] is a 
rounding the — and terminated by 
Cancer and Capricorn, lying in the middle of the 1 5 comet, 
————— ———— bs being 47 
degrees, or about 2820 miles. 

Temperate Zow Es, are ſo called becauſe of their temperate | 
between the torrid zone and the two frigid zones, the one on the north 
ſide of the equator, between the arctic circle and the tropic of Can- 
cer, which is called the aorthern ; the other between the antarctic 
polar circle and the tropic of Capricorn, which is called the ſouthern ; 


. 
rigid or Frozen Zones gidus, i ; 
| rene or Gi 3 in the ecliptic, 
they can partake of but little of its heat] are of the ſurface 
of the earth terminated, the one by the antartic, and the other 
arctic circle, comprehended between the poles and the polar 


towards the ſouth is not yet known whether it be land or 
ward: the north contains of Iceland and Norway, 
mark, Samoſeda, Nova Tembla, 

North America. 


Zooco xi, Lat. [Zwoyona, of ges, alive, and yo, Gr, an offspring] 
a breeding or . forth of 2 or living creatures. 
Zoo'ctarntr, or Zoo onArnIsT, Subſt. [of Gon, life, and vpe, 
Gr. a deſcriber] one who deſcribes the nature, properties, forms, &e. 
of animals of any kind. Brown uſes the former; but it is a queſtion 
———— TS. * 5 
[GRAPHY, /ubſt. [LuoypaRua, Cen, li yapn, Gr. deſcription] 
a deſcription of the forms, natures, &c. of any kind of livi 
either beds, beaſts, or fiſhes, &c. La | Rs is 
Zo0'LOGY, usf. [of go, an animal, and Aya, Gr. a diſcourſe] a 
diſcourſe or treatiſe concerning living creatures. 
 _ Zo00'ruTHALMON, Lat. [CuofYanu®-, Gr, g. d. what preſerves the 


Lapland, Fin- 


eye] the herb Fo houſleek. 

Zoo ruY TE, ahl. [voprlo, of C. and pe, Gr.] certain vegeta- 
2— partake F. 
animals. | | 

Zoo rouisr [of ge, Gr. g. d. the diſſection of animals] an ar- 
tiſt at diſſecting 2 — of bows deadly 


Zoo'ray rs {of Guegule, Gr. 


d. the animal certain vegeta- 
bles or ſubſlances which — of E and beer 


animals, as ſpurges. 


- Ll ger . o 
Loo'rnortC Column [in architecture] a ſtatuary column, or a column 
v. hich — | 


zone of hea- #7 


der the laſt word, inſtead of primitive fiate, read, a ſomewhat better 


purer ſtate. 
Zur hun, Lat. [in medicine] a fort of phyſical potion, a julep 


2 Z 


Zoo rnoars, Lat. [Sep, Gr. g. d. that bears or ſuſtains animals} 
a part between the architraves and cornice, fo called on account of the 
—_— nts _ 705 — which were the figures of ie na 3 
oo“Toutsr [of , livi and Ii, Gr. to cut] one 
3 of * * N FY . | 
o00'TOUY, b owe, , and , Gr. a cutting] an ar- 
tificial diſiection al ies of bruce 2 animal except man. 
Zora ra [of zapade, Sp. a ſhoe} a ſeſtival or ceremony obſerved in 
Italy, in the courts of certain prirces on St. Nicholas's day, wherein per- 
ſons hide ts in the ſhoes or flippers of thoſe they would do honour 
to, in ſuch a manner as may ſurprize them on the morrow, when they 
come to dreſs. | 
This is done in imitation of the pract ce of St Nicholas, who uſed in 
the night-time to throw purſes in at windows of poor maids, to be mar- 
riage portions for them. 
oPY'RUM [erg Gr.] the herb pulcal of the mountain. 8 
Zor rst a, Lat. ¶ C, Gr.] the belt fort of pitch, ſcraped off from 
the ſides of ſhips and tempered with wax and ſalt. 


Zoroa'sTRIAaNn Doctrine, is deſcribed by Sir [/aac Newton as follows : 
or ancient 


* After the death of Smerdis and flaughter of the magi 

priefts of Per/ia, and who were flain with Seerdis, * t uſar. 
per of the crown, as being ſuppoſed conſec c rate with him] rei Ma- 
raphas, and a few days; and after them Darizs the ſon of 
Hf ; Who ſeems, on this occaſion to have reformed the conſtitution 


making his father H 
of the inſtitutions of the Chaldæam, in which pro 


is [new] religion of the Perfiar 


of the ox Gon, without images, and ſent by him into the Eaſt ; where 


wal fre for ſacrifices, u ippel bin (fps She fence) by | 


with a ditch, ® temple in the place, 
without paying any worſhip to the 4s, or any But in a ſhore 
time they from the |; i inviſible God, to 


worſhip the fan, and the » 
tians, Phaniciazs and _ _ 
Chronolog. . 2. 0 w 
Bibliother. Oriental, * ; 
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Clem. Alexand. Stromet. 4. Paris, p. 611. 


Zorony'sus, Lat. CC, Gr.] a precious ; tone found in the river 
which magici {nar wys yr | | 


Zo'Tica, Lat. — the vital faculty. | | 
| called of Huldric Zaingiias] a branch of reformers 


Zur xGLIAans 
See the two WirTnesses, and Nxroa marion; and un- 


perſons as are born under the | 


hich on the ins to 

— 22 — a long proceſs or knob, called Pro- 

N Zygomatiens ; f. d. bli _— __— - 

yen ot = anatomy} a muſcle of the face, ſo named by Riola- 
iſes from the 


nus, becauſe it 
the lips: when this muſcle and its partner att, they draw both lips up- 
the yoke-placer] a clerk of the 
weights. 


wards, and make a pleaſant countenance. 
ZvycosTa'TEs [Zuyorary;, Gr. g. d. 
market, an officer who overſees the . 
Zvyuos!'meTER [of due and prrpor, Gr. a meaſure) an inſtrument 
for meaſuring the degree of fermentation ariſing from the mixture of di- 
— 9 or the temperament or degree of heat in the blood of ani- 
mals, &c. See Zrmosis. 


Zyuo' pwr, Gr.] fermentation; and, with Hz 
— ———— Caftell 
of dodo, ale, and v, 


, a -- 


Gr. milk] poſſet 
Zvruun [to36-, Gr.] a drink made of corn or malt, either ale or 


Zrrnoca LA [Hugo 


22, theſe two letters were uſed by the ancients to ſiguify myrrb, but 
they are uſed by later writers for zinziber, ginger. 


